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'    »--  «.o(V>rB  thev  enter  upon  even  a  defensive  war,  exhaust  every 

—  — nt  the  pretensions  of 


NOTE. 


Thk  alphabetical  arrangement  in  the  first  portion  of  this  volume  is 
owed  by  another  containing  the  additional  and  supplementary  information. 
When  referring  to  any  subject,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  consult  both 


Btories,  to  wuicu  *.«■»   . 

several  centuries,  and  at  last  begot  a  son,  Pantagruei,  wuu  10  „  

derful  as  himself;  beneath  his  tongue  a  whole  army  takes  shelter  from 
rain  ;  in  his  mouth  and  throat  are  cities  which  contain  an  immense 
population,  &c.  The  adventures  of  these  personages  are  all  ridiculous, 
and  are  described  in  humorous  language,  which  often  descends  to  low 
buffoonery  and  very  frequently  to  obscenity.  This  obsceuity  was 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  age,  but  it  now  is,  in  its  loathsome 
excess,  the  chief  drawback  to  the  reading  of  the  book.  But  under 
this  coarse  covering  there  lies  a  moral,  for  Rabelais  meant  to  correct 
and  improve  society  by  his  satire.  He  exposes  the  faults  of  the  educa- 
tion of  his  time,  the  barbarous  eloquence  of  college  pedants,  the  folly 
of  scholastic  disputation,  and  the  pretensions  of  self-styled  philo- 
sophers ;  all  which  are  successively  held  up  to  ridicule  in  the  harangue 
of  Janotus  de  Braginardo,  in  which  he  demands  back  the  bells  of  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  which  Gargantua  had  detached  from  the 
belfry  and  appended  to  the  neck  of  his  mare ;  in  the  curious  catalogue 
of  the  books  of  the  library  of  St.  Victor;  in  the  disputation  carried 
on  by  sigus  between  Panurge  and  the  English  Thaumaste  ;  and,  lastly, 
in  the  description  of  the  prodigies  which  science  had  produced  in  the 
country  of  Quint-Essence,  or  kingdom  of  Entdlechie.  In  another 
part  of  his  work  the  author  exposes  the  manners  of  courts  and  the 
weakness  even  of  good  monarchs.  Pantagruei  is  a  virtuous  prince, 
devout,  and  6evere  in  his  morals,  and  yet  he  takes  for  his  favourite 
Panurge,  an  arrant  rogue,  a  drunkard,  a  coward,  and  a  libertine,  who 
seems  to  be  a  counterpart  of  the  Margutte  of  Pulci's  '  Morgante  Mag- 
giore,'  for  Rabelais  was  acquainted  with  the  Italian  romance  writers, 
whose  tales  of  giants  and  heroes  and  their  wonderful  achievements  he 
probably  had  in  view  in  his  caricatures.  The  disastrous  wars  of 
Charles  VIII.  and  Francis  I.  had  produced  too  many  evils  in  his  time 
not  to  attract  Rabelais'  censure.  To  the  headlong  ambition  of  those 
conquerors  he  opposes  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  his  heroes, 
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author,  and  his  'Songes  drolatiques,'  being  a  collection  of  one  nunuieu 
and  twenty  caricatures,  designed  by  Rabelais  himself,  and  intended  to 
represent  the  characters  of  his  romance,  and  also  his  '  Sciomachie,'  a 
work  which  had  become  extremely  scarce.  Swift,  in  his  '  Gulliver  8 
Travels,'  Las  imitated  Ribelais.  Rabelais  was  charged  in  his  lifetime 
with  irreligion  and  heresy,  but  he  was  protected  by  Francis  I.,  who, 
having  read  his  romance,  said  that  he  found  no  grounds  for  the  charge. 
Rabelais  knew  Calvin,  who  at  one  time  thought  of  numbering  him 
among  his  followers,  but  there  was  too  much  dissimilarity  between 
the  two  men  to  allow  any  such  connection,  and  Calvin  having  gravely 
censured  Rabelais  for  his  profane  jesting,  the  satirist  took  his  revenge 
by  placing  in  the  mouth  of  Panurge,  while  buying  a  sheep  of  Din- 
denault,  some  of  the  theological  expressions  of  his  austere  monitor. 

RABENER,  GOTTLIEB  WILHELM,  born  iu  1714  at  Wachau 
near  Leipzig,  was  educated  in  the  public  school  at  Meissen.  In  1734 
he  went  to  the  University  of  Leipzig  to  study  the  law,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age,  and  formed 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Gellert,  with  whom  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  establishment  of  a  celebrated  literary  periodical  called  '  Bremer 
Beitriige.'  In  1741  he  received  an  office  in  the  board  of  taxes  for  the 
circle  of  Dresden,  and  in  1763  he  was  appointed  counsellor  of  the 
court  of  aids  (Steuerrath),  which  office  he  held  until  his  death,  on  the 
2b'th  of  March.  177L  Rabener  was  in  his  time  one  of  the  most  popular 
writers  in  Germany,  and  he  exercised  a  very  beneficial  influence 
upon  his  countrymen.  His  satires,  in  which  he  attacked  in  a  good- 
humoured  strain  the  most  glaring  follies,  fashions,  and  pretensions  of 
his  time,  though  not  marked  by  much  depth  of  thought,  are  still 
instructive  and  amusing  as  historical  pictures  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  for  the  things  which  he  ridiculed  have  long  ceased  to  exist. 
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RABELAIS,  FRANgOIS. 


RABELAIS,  FRANCOIS,  was  bom  in  1483  (M.  Rathery  saya  in  1495), 
at  Chinon  in  Touraine.  He  entered  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  but 
his  jovial  temper  and  satirical  humour  made  him  obnoxious  to  his 
brother  monks,  and  he  was  glad  to  obtain  permission  to  remove  into  a 
convent  of  Benedictines.  But  here  also  he  could  not  sympathise  with 
the  habits  of  his  brethren,  and  at  last  he  ran  away  from  his  convent, 
and  went  to  Montpelier,  where  he  studied  medicine  aud  took  his 
doctor's  degree.  He  practised  as  a  physician,  though  he  retained  the 
garb  of  a  secular  priest ;  and  in  his  capacity  of  physician  he  became 
known  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.  In  153C  he  accompanied  Cardinal 
du  Belloi  to  Rome,  and  obtained  the  pope's  absolution  for  the  breach 
of  his  monastic  vows.  On  his  return  to  France  he  obtained  a  prebend 
in  a  collegiate  church,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  curd  or  rector  of 
Meudon,  in  which  situation  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1553. 

Rabelais  was  a  man  of  extensive  and  varied  information ;  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  principal  European  languages,  besides  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  his  principal  merit  consists  in  overflowing  humour,  and  in 
the  acuteness  with  which  he  caught  at  and  exposed  the  absurdities 
and  the  vices  of  his  contemporaries,  sheltered  as  they  were  by  hallowed 
prejudice  or  by  the  cloak  of  superstition  and  hypocrisy.  His  principal 
work  is  a  satirical  novel,  in  which,  under  an  allegorical  veil,  he  lashes 
all  classes  of  society,  kings,  statesmen,  scholars,  clerical  as  well  as  lay, 
prelates  and  popes,  and  especially  monks,  of  whom  he  seems  to  have 
had  a  special  dislike.  Rabelais  took  for  his  first  hero  Gargantua,  a 
gigantic  personage,  about  whom  there  were  many  wonderful  traditional 
stories,  to  which  Rabelais  added  many  more.  Gargantua  lived  for 
several  centuries,  aud  at  last  begot  a  son,  Pantagruel,  who  is  as  won- 
derful as  himself;  beneath  his  tongue  a  whole  army  takes  shelter  from 
rain  ;  in  his  mouth  and  throat  are  cities  which  contain  an  immense 
population,  &c.  The  adventures  of  these  personages  are  all  ridiculous, 
and  are  described  in  humorous  language,  which  often  descends  to  low 
buffoonery  and  very  frequently  to  obscenity.  This  obscenity  was 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  age,  but  it  now  is,  in  its  loathsome 
excess,  the  chief  drawback  to  the  reading  of  the  book.  But  under 
this  coarse  covering  there  lies  a  moral,  for  Rabelais  meant  to  correct 
and  improve  society  by  his  satire.  He  exposes  the  faults  of  the  educa- 
tion of  his  time,  the  barbarous  eloquence  of  college  pedants,  the  folly 
of  scholastic  disputation,  and  the  pretensions  of  self-styled  philo- 
sophers ;  all  which  are  successively  held  up  to  ridicule  in  the  harangue 
of  Janotus  de  Braginardo,  in  which  he  demands  back  the  bells  of  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  which  Gargantua  had  detached  from  the 
belfry  and  appended  to  the  neck  of  his  mare ;  in  the  curious  catalogue 
of  the  books  of  the  library  of  St.  Victor;  in  the  disputation  carried 
on  by  signs  between  Panurge  and  the  English  Thaumaste  ;  and,  lastly, 
in  the  description  of  the  prodigies  which  science  had  produced  in  the  ' 
country  of  Quint-Essence,  or  kingdom  of  Entelechie.  In  another 
part  of  his  work  the  author  exposes  the  manners  of  courts  and  the 
weakness  even  of  good  monarchs.  Pantagruel  is  a  virtuous  prince, 
devout,  aud  severe  in  his  morals,  and  yet  he  takes  for  his  favourite 
Panurge,  an  arrant  rogue,  a  drunkard,  a  coward,  and  a  libertine,  who 
seems  to  be  a  counterpart  of  the  Margutte  of  Pulci's  'Morgante  Mag- 
giore,'  for  Rabelais  was  acquainted  with  the  Italian  romance  writers, 
whose  tales  of  giants  and  heroes  and  their  wonderful  achievements  he 
probably  had  in  view  in  his  caricatures.  The  disastrous  wars  of  1 
Charles  VIII.  and  Francis  I.  had  produced  too  many  evils  in  his  time  ! 
not  to  attract  Rabelais'  censure.  To  the  headlong  ambition  of  those 
conquerors  he  opposes  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  his  heroes,  ; 
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who,  before  they  enter  upon  even  a  defensive  war,  exhaust  every 
means  of  conciliation.  Rabelais  sneers  openly  at  the  pretensions  of 
the  popes  to  interfere  in  temporal  matters,  and  in  his  fourth  book 
he  exposes  the  pretended  mortifications  of  a  certain  cla^s  of  devotees 
who  feasted  on  mea™re  days  on  a  variety  of  dishes  of  the  finest  fish 
and  other  savoury  things. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  some  that  Rabelais'  work  is  a  continued 
allegory  of  the  events  and  personages  of  his  time  ;  and  people  have 
fancied  that  they  recognised  Francis  I.  in  Gargantua,  Henri  II.  in 
Pantagruel,  Louis  XII.  in  Grand  Gousier,  &c.  This  however  se<-ms 
very  doubtful,  and  the  notion  has  been  strongly  combated  by  Ch. 
Nodier,  in  an  article  '  De  quelques  livres  satiriques  et  de  leur  clef,' 
Paris,  1834.  It  seems  more  likely  that  Rabelais  made  occasional 
allusions  to  some  of  the  leading  characters  of  his  age  and  their  pre- 
vailing faults,  while  he  lashed  in  general  the  vices  aud  follies  of  society. 
With  regard  to  the  traditional  stories  of  Gargantua,  which  he  took 
for  his  subject,  see  '  Notice  de  deux  anciens  Romans,  intitules  les 
Chroniques  de  Gargantua,  oil  Ton  examine  les  rapports  qui  existent 
entre  ces  deux  ouvrages  et  le  Gargantua  de  Rabelais,  et  si  la  premiere 
de  ces  Chroniques  n'e-t  pas  aussi  de  l'auteur  de  Pantagruel,'  by  J.  Ch. 
Brunet,  author  of  the  '  Nouvelles  Recherches  Bibliographiques,' 
Paris,  1824. 

The  romance  of  Rabelais  has  gone  through  several  editions,  and  has 
beeu  translated  into  German  and  English.  One  of  the  best  French 
editions  is  that  by  Duchat,  '  ffiuvres  de  Maitre  Francois  Rabelais,  avec 
des  remarques  historiques  et  critiques,'  3  vols.  4to,  Amsterdam,  1741. 
An  excellent  recent  French  edition  of  the  works  of  Rabelais  is  that 
published  by  E.  Johanneau  and  Esmangart,  with  a  biography  of  the 
author,  and  his  'Songes  drolatiques,'  being  a  collection  of  oue  hundred 
and  twenty  caricatures,  designed  by  Rabelais  himself,  and  intended  to 
represent  the  characters  of  his  romance,  aud  also  his  '  Sciomachie,'  a 
work  which  had  become  extremely  scarce.  Swift,  in  his  '  Gulliver  s 
Travels,'  has  imitated  Rabelais.  Rabelais  was  charged  in  his  lifetime 
with  irreligion  and  heresy,  but  he  was  protected  by  Francis  I.,  who, 
having  read  his  romance,  said  that  he  found  no  grounds  for  the  charge. 
Rabelais  knew  Calvin,  who  at  oue  time  thought  of  numbering  him 
among  his  followers,  but  there  was  too  much  dissimilarity  between 
the  two  men  to  allow  any  such  connection,  and  Calviu  having  gravely 
censured  Rabelais  for  his  profane  jesting,  the  satirist  took  his  revenge 
by  placing  in  the  mouth  of  Panurge,  while  buying  a  sheep  of  Din- 
denault,  some  of  the  theological  expressions  of  his  austere  monitor. 

RABENER,  GOTTLIEB  WILHELM,  born  in  1714  at  Wachau 
near  Leipzig,  was  educated  in  the  public  school  at  Meissen.  In  1734 
he  went  to  the  University  of  Leipzig  to  study  the  law,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  emiuent  meu  of  the  age,  and  formed 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Gellert,  with  whom  he  took  au  active  part 
in  the  establishment  of  a  celebrated  literary  periodical  called  1  Bremer 
Beitriige.'  In  1741  he  received  an  office  in  the  board  of  taxes  for  the 
circle  of  Dresden,  and  in  1763  he  was  appointed  counsellor  of  the 
court  of  aids  (Steuerrath),  which  office  he  held  until  his  death,  on  the 
26th  of  March  1771.  Rabener  was  in  his  time  one  of  the  most  popular 
writers  in  Germany,  and  he  exercised  a  very  beneficial  influence 
upon  his  countrymen.  His  satires,  in  which  he  attacked  in  a  good- 
humoured  strain  the  most  glaring  follies,  fashions,  and  pretensions  of 
his  time,  though  not  marked  by  much  depth  of  thought,  are  still 
instructive  and  amusing  as  historical  pictures  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  for  the  things  which  he  ridiculed  have  long  ceased  to  exist. 
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His  satires,  which  with  one  exception  are  written  in  prose,  show  great 
power  of  observation,  and  a  cheerful  disposition  combined  with  a 
considerable  share  of  wit;  the  style  is  easy  and  attractive,  though 
sometimes  rather  prolix.  They  were  first  published  in  several 
periodicals,  but  collected  in  1751  at  Leipzig  in  2  vols.;  in  1752 
another,  and  in  1755  a  fourth  volume  was  added.  A  complete  edition, 
with  a  life  of  the  author,  was  published  in  1777  in  6  vols. 

RACINE,  JEAN,  was  born  towards  the  end  of  1639  at  Ferte  Milon, 
in  the  present  department  of  Aisne,  France.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
officer  of  the  excise,  but  lost  both  his  parents  while  he  was  a  child. 
He  studied  first  at  Beauvais,  and  afterwards  in  the  celebrated  school 
of  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  uuder  Lemaistre,  Lancelot,  and  the  Abbe' 
Hanon.  He  applied  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  poets. 
After  three  years  spent  at  Port  Royal  he  went  to  finish  his  education 
at  Paris,  in  the  College  d'Harcourt,  in  1658.  He  had  long  shown  a 
decided  inclination  for  poetry,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  1660  he  entered  the  lists  with  various  other  poets  who 
wrote  in  honour  of  that  event;  and  his  composition,  'La  Nymphe  de 
la  Seine,'  being  considered  as  the  best,  was  noticed  by  the  king,  who 
sent  to  the  young  poet,  through  Colbert,  a  present  of  100  louis-d'or. 
In  1664  Racine  brought  out  his  first  tragedy,  'La  Thebaide,  ou  les 
Fi  ores  Ennemis,'  a  subject  which  was  suggested  to  him  by  Moliere. 
He  next  wrote  his  '  Alexandre,'  which  is  a  feeble  composition.  Cor- 
ni-ille,  who  was  then  grown  old,  advised  Racine  to  give  up  writing 
tragedy.  Boileau,  on  the  contrary,  encouraged  him ;  and  Racine, 
having  studied  hard  for  some  years  to  improve  himself,  produced  iu 
1667  his  '  Andromaque,'  which  was  acted  with  great  applause.  In  the 
next  year  he  wrote  '  Les  Plaideurs,'  a  humorous  comedy  iu  imitation 
of  the  '  Wasps 1  of  Aristophanes,  which  was  so  much  relished  by 
Louis  XIV.  that  he  bestowed  upon  the  author  a  pension,  accompanied 
by  a  very  flattering  letter,  liacine  now  produced  in  succession 
'  Britannicus,'  '  Berenice,'  '  Bajazet,'  '  Mithridate,'  '  Iphigenie,'  and 
'  Phedre,'  which  last  is  often  considered  his  masterpiece  ;  but  when 
'Phedre'  was  first  brought  on  the  stage  in  1677,  a  rival  coterie 
intrigued  against  him,  and  succeeded  in  running  down  the  work, 
which  so  disgusted  Racine  that  he  resolved  to  write  no  more  plays. 
About  that  time  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  treasurer  of  Amiens, 
a  match  which  proved  a  happy  one. 

Racine  frequented  the  court,  where  he  had  a  warm  friend  in  Madame 
de  Maiutenou,  and  he  was  appointed  by  Louis  XIV.  historiographer 
of  the  kingdom,  together  with  Boileau.  Of  his  historical  labours 
however  only  a  few  fragments  remain.  Several  years  after,  at  the 
entreaty  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  he  wrote  another  drama,  '  Esther,' 
which  was  acted  iu  the  house  of  education  of  St.  Cyr  in  1689,  and  was 
well  received.  In  the  following  year  he  wrote  '  Athalie,' which  was 
performed  iu  the  same  place,  and  was  afterwards  published  ;  but  it 
was  received  very  coldly,  although  it  has  since  been  acknowledged  to 
be  Racine's  noblest  composition.  This  was  also  Boileau's  opinion  at 
the  time,  who  told  him  so,  adding  that  the  judgment  of  the  public 
would  right  itself  in  time — a  prediction  however  which  was  not 
accomplished  till  long  after  Racine's  death. 

•  Athalie '  was  the  last  play  of  Racine.  He  continued  to  visit 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  to  whom  he  used  to  read  parts  of  his  pro- 
jected history  of  Louis  XIV.  As  he  came  to  advert  to  the  system  of 
administration,  he  could  not  help  reflecting  upon  the  wanton  prodi- 
gality of  expenditure,  the  enormous  burden  of  taxation,  the  disastrous 
wars  caused  by  mere  ambition,  and  the  consequent  distress  of  the 
country,  and  the  misery  of  a  great  part  of  the  population.'  Racine 
was  a  man  of  honest  feelings  ;  he  became  animated  with  his  subject ; 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  evidently  affected  by  his  picture.  She 
suggested  to  him  to  draw  up  a  memoir  of  what  he  thought  could  be 
done  in  the  way  of  alleviating  the  distress  of  the  people.  Racine 
complied,  and  delivered  his  memoir  to  madame  for  her  perusal.  As 
she  was  reading  it  one  day  in  her  cabinet,  Louis  XIV.  entered,  and 
she  could  not  conceal  from  him  the  paper  nor  the  author  of  it.  Louis, 
having  glanced  at  the  memoir,  observed  with  a  frown  that,  "  as  M. 
Racine  could  make  excellent  verses,  he  fancied  that  he  knew  every- 
thing ;  as  if,  because  he  was  a  great  poet,  he  ought  to  be  also  a  minister 
of  state."  Racine  was  informed  of  this,  and  from  that  time  he  was 
banished  from  the  court.  He  had  been  for  some  years  in  a  declining 
state  of  health,  under  the  influence  of  mental  excitement  and  of 
melancholy,  and  the  mortification  which  he  now  felt  embittered  his 
sufferings.  His  complaint,  which  was  an  abscess  in  the  liver,  was 
badly  treated  by  the  physicians,  and  he  sank  rapidly.  Louis  XIV., 
being  informed  of  his  danger,  showed  great  interest  in  his  fate,  and 
sent  to  inquire  after  him  ;  indeed,  the  whole  court  sympathised  with 
the  dying  poet.  At  last  an  operation  was  performed  ;  but  three  days 
after  Racine  expired,  in  the  midst  of  acute  pain,  on  the  22nd  of  April 
1699,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year.  He  was  interred,  according  to  his  request, 
in  the  abbey  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  a  spot  for  which  he  had  always 
retained  a  great  affection.  After  the  destruction  of  that  monastery  iu 
1709,  the  remains  of  Racine  were  transferred  to  Paris,  and  deposited 
in  the  church  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont,  by  the  side  of  those  of  Pascal. 
Louis  XIV.  bestowed  upon  his  widow  a  pension  of  2000  livres,  and 
the  reversion  of  it  on  her  sons  till  the  death  of  the  youngest. 

The  plays  of  Racine  have  gone  through  many  editions;  one  of  the 
best  is  that  of  1768,  '  QSuvres  de  Jean  Racine,  avec  des  Commentaires 
par  Luueau  de  Boisjermain,'  6  vols.  8vo.    It  also  contains  hia  'History 


of  Port  Royal,'  the  '  Fragmens  Historiques,'  several  discourses  delivered 
in  the  French  Academy,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  other  small 
compositions,  with  a  biography  of  Racine. 

His  son,  Louis  Racine,  published  memoirs  of  his  father's  life,  two 
volumes  of  commentaries  on  his  plays,  and  a  poem,  '  La  Religion,'  in 
six  cantos.    He  was  born  in  1692  and  died  in  1763. 

Racine  adhered  strictly  to  what  are  called  the  classical  unities,  and 
his  subjects  were  chiefly  taken  from  ancient  history ;  but  his  personages, 
though  Greek  or  Roman  by  name,  are  French  in  their  character.  His 
great  merit  lay  in  his  delineation  of  the  passions,  his  exquisite  pathos, 
and  the  harmony  of  his  verse.  By  common  consent  he  stands  at  the 
head  of  French  dramatists  of  the  classic  school. 

RACZYNSKI,  EDUARD,  a  Polish  nobleman  of  literary  tastes  and 
talents,  was  born  at  Posen  in  1786,  the  son  of  Count  Philip  Raczynski, 
a  Polish  general.  Count  Eduard  entered  the  Polish  army,  and  took 
some  share  in  Napoleon's  campaign  of  1807  ;  but  on  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  I.,  when  he  became  a  simple  Prussian  subject,  ho  withdrew 
from  a  military  career.  He  travelled  in  Turkey  in  1814,  and  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  journey  in  one  of  the  most  splendid  volumes 
in  the  Polish  language,  '  Dziennik  Podro'zy  do  Turcyi'  (folio,  Breslau, 
1821,  illustrated  with  numerous  plates).  The  rest  of  his  life  was 
chiefly  devoted  to  literary  pursuits.  His  'Obraz  Polakow  i  Polski' 
('1'icture  of  the  Poles  and  Poland  in  the  18th  Century,'  21  vols., 
Breslau,  1840,  &c),  is  a  valuable  collection  of  memoirs,  most  of  them 
before  unpublished.  Another  of  his  most  prominent  works  is  his 
'  Gabinet  medalow  Polskich,'  or  '  Cabinet  of  Polish  Medals,'  in  4  vols. 
4to  (Berlin  and  Posen,  1841-45),  with  a  text  in  Polish  and  French.  His 
'  Wspomnienia  Wielkopolski '  ('  Memorials  of  Great  Poland,'  2  vols., 
with  an  atlas  of  plates),  is  also  deserving  of  mention.  The  'Codex 
Diplomaticus  Majoris  Poloniie,'  or  collection  of  documents  illustrating 
the  history  of  Poland,  which  he  edited,  had  been  originally  compiled 
by  his  grandfather,  Count  Kazimierz  Raczynski ;  but  a  companion 
work,  the  '  Codex  Diplomaticus  Lithuaniae,'  was  his  own.  Among 
other  benefactions  to  Posen,  he  founded  a  public  library  in  that  town, 
erecting  a  building  for  the  purpose,  presenting  to  it  a  collection  of 
21,000  volumes,  and  endowing  it  with  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  librarian,  who  is  at  present  Lukasiewicz,  one  of  the  first  historians 
and  antiquaries  in  Poland,  to  whom  the  count  gave  the  appointment. 
On  the  20th  of  January  1845  Raczynski  destroyed  himself,  by  means 
of  an  ornamental  cannon  which  was  kept  in  his  park.  It  was  currently 
reported  that  the  motive  of  the  act  was,  that  in  looking  over  some  old 
family  papers,  he  had  found  that  one  of  his  ancestors  had  received 
J  part  of  the  family  estates  as  a  bribe  from  Catharine  II.  of  Russia  to 
betray  the  cause  of  his  country.  The  lady  of  Count  Raczynski,  who 
survived  him,  was  the  widow  of  Count  Jan  Potocki,  also  a  Polish 
author  of  eminence,  who  destroyed  himself  thirty  years  before  in 
1815.  His  son,  Count  Roger  Raczynski,  who  succeeded  him,  gene- 
rously abolished  the  feudal  dues  that  were  payable  to  him  by  4000 
peasants  of  the  twenty-seven  villages  on  the  estates  of  the  family. 
I  *  RACZYNSKI,  ATHANAS1US,  the  younger  brother  of  Count 
!  Eduard,  born  on  the  2nd  of  May  1788,  entered  the  Prussian  diplo- 
matic service,  was  in  1840  the  Prussian  ambassador  at  Copenhagen, 
and  afterwards  at  Lisbon  and  Madrid,  but  quitted  the  latter  post  in 
1853,  and  has  since  lived  in  retirement,  His  literary  works  have  been 
chiefly  on  subjects  of  art,  and  written  in  the  French  language.  His 
account  of  modern  art  in  Germany  ('  Histoire  de  l'Art  Mouerne  en 
Allemagne,'  3  vols.  4to,  with  atlas,  Paris,  1836-42),  though  not  a  work 
of  much  depth,  is  the  most  convenient  general  view  of  the  subject 
that  has  yet  appeared.  The  same  praise  may  be  given  to  hia  'Arts  in 
Portugal,'  and  '  Historico-artistical  Dictionary  of  Portugal,'  both  in 
French,  published  at  Taris  in  1846  and  1847. 

RADCLIFFE,  JOHN,  M.D.,  was  born  in  1650,  of  a  good  family  at 
Wakefield  in  Yorkshire.  From  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  town 
he  passed  to  University  College,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He 
took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1669,  and  became  senior  Bcholar  of  his 
college,  but,  as  no  fellowship  became  vacant  there,  he  accepted  a 
fellowship  at  Lincoln  College.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1672, 
and  commenced  the  study  of  physic,  which  he  pursued  in  no  other 
medical  school,  but  attended  the  different  courses  of  anatomy,  chemistry, 
and  botany  delivered  in  the  University.  He  is  represented  by  his 
biographers  as  having  "recommended  himself  more  by  ready  wit  and 
vivacity  than  by  any  extraordinary  acquisitions  in  learning :"  being 
visited  iu  his  rooms  by  Dr.  Bathurst,  the  pre-ident  of  Trinity  College, 
and  asked  by  him  where  was  his  library,  he  is  said  to  have  pointed  to 
a  few  vials,  a  skeleton,  and  a  herbal  iu  one  corner  of  his  room,  and 
exclaimed  with  emphasis,  "  There,  sir,  is  Radcliffe's  library."  In  1075 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.B.,  and  be0'an  to  practise  as  a  licentiate  in 
Oxford,  where  by  some  happy  cures  he  soon  acquired  a  great  reputa- 
tion. In  1677  he  relinquished  his  fellowship  in  accordance  with  the 
statutes  of  his  college,  which  require  all  the  fellows  after  a  certain  time 
to  enter  into  holy  orders.  He  wished  however  to  keep  his  rooms  in 
college,  and  to  reside  there  as  a  commoner,  but  this  Dr.  Marshall,  the 
Rector  (whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  offended  by  some  witticisms), 
refused  to  allow,  which  so  much  disgusted  him  that  in  after-life  he 
lavished  the  whole  of  his  munificence  on  his  former  college,  University, 
leaving  to  Lincoln  only  the  second  presentation  to  a  living  if  no  fellow 
of  University  chose  to  accept  it.  In  1682  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D., 
and  went  out  a  Grand  Compounder.    At  length,  in  1684,  he.  removed 
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to  the  metropolis,  and  lettled  in  Bow-street,  CoventOardon,  where  in 
less  than  a  year  ho  got  into  great  practice,  to  which  perhapi  his  plea- 
santry anil  ready  wit  contributed  an  much  as  bin  reputed  skill  in  bin 
profession,  lie  wan  now  in  tho  high  road  to  wealth  and  reputation, 
and  he  arrived  at  both,  though  his  success  in  said  to  have  boon  due. 
rather  to  his  manners  than  to  his  ability.  On  tho  other  hand  wo  have 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Mead,  that  "ho  was  deservedly  at  tho  lioad  of  his 
profession,  on  account  of  hit  great  medical  penetration  and  experience." 

In  1080  he  was  appointed  by  the  PrinoaM  Anne  her  principal 
physician,  and  from  this  time  till  his  death  ho  enjoyed  tho  undisputed 
favour  of  the  court,  during  tho  reigns  of  William  and  Anno;  and 
although  bo  often  offended  both  tho  king  and  queen  by  his  freedoms, 
yet  such  was  the  opinion  of  his  medical  skill,  that  ho  was  always  sent 
for  in  any  case  of  danger.  There  aro  few  events  in  his  life  that  require 
particular  notice,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  biographe  rs  have  only 
given  a  collection  of  anecdotes — which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
repeat  here  — showing  at  onco  his  wonderful  skill  in  forming  a  correct 
prognosis,  his  rudenen  ami  brutality  towards  his  patients  even  of  the 
highest,  rank,  and  the  enormous  sums  of  money  which  ho  received  as 
fees.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  .lames,  the  then  celebrated 
Master  of  University  College,  Obadinh  "Walker,  his  fellow-collegian, 
was  in  vain  employed  to  influence  his  religious  principles.  The  answer 
of  Radclifl'e  was  him  and  dignified  :  "  being  bred  up  a  Protestant  at 
Wakefield,  and  having  continued  such  at  Oxford,  wheiehehad  no 
relish  for  absurdities,  he  saw  no  reason  to  ohange  his  principles  and 
turn  Papist  in  London."  In  1713  he  was  elected  into  parliament  for 
the  town  of  Buckingham,  but  only  two  of  his  speeches  have  been 
preserved,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  at  all  distinguished  as  a 
senator.  He  was  sent  for  to  attend  Queen  Anne  when  she  lay  at  the 
point  of  death,  but,  being  much  indisposed  himself,  and  knowing  the 
caso  to  be  desperate,  he  declined  coming,  for  which  he  was  much 
blamed  at  the  time,  and  intimation  was  given  him  that  tho  populace 
in  London  were  disposed  to  tear  him  in  pieces  if  he  should  venture  to 
tome  to  town  from  his  country-house.  It  is  probable  that  the  agitation 
of  his  mind  concurred  with  a  broken  constitution  in  bringing  him  to 
an  end  two  months  afterwards,  November  1,  1714,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
four.  His  body  lay  in  state  at  the  house  at  Carshaltou,  where  be 
died,  till  November  27,  it  was  then  removed  to  an  undertaker's  in  the 
Strand,  and  thence  escorted  to  his  favourite  city  Oxford,  where  it  was 
interred  with  great  solemnity  in  St.  Mary's  church. 

It  only  remains  to  give  a  brief  account  of  his  posthumous  benefac- 
tions, which  were  indeed  most  munificent,  and  which  well  entitle  him 
to  hold  an  eminent  place  in  the  long  list  of  benefactors  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  After  making  a  life  provision  for  some  of  his  relations, 
he  bequeathed  his  whole  fortune  to  public  uses.  To  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  in  London  he  gave  for  ever  the  yearly  sum  of  50(M.  towards 
mending  their  diet,  and  a  further  yearly  sum  of  100/.  for  buying  of 
linen.  He  left  40,0002.  for  the  building  of  a  library  at  Oxford,  which 
he  endowed  with  an  annual  stipend  of  150?.  for  the  librarian  (who  is 
chosen  by  the  same  electors  that  appoint  the  travelling  fellows,  to  bo 
hereafter  mentioned) ;  100?.  per  annum  for  repairs,  and  100?.  per 
annum  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  manuscripts  relating  to  the 
science  of  physic ;  comprehending,  as  that  term  was  then  understood, 
anatomy,  botany,  surgery,  and  natural  philosophy.  [A  description  of 
this  building  is  giveu  under  OXFORD  in  Geog.  Div.,  vol.  iv.,  col.  31.] 
To  University  College  he  left  5000?.  to  build  the  master's  lodge  there, 
making  one  side  of  the  eastern  quadrangle.  He  also  left  them  his 
Yorkshire  estate  in  trust  lor  the  foundation  of  the  two  Travelling 
Fellowships  to  be  held  by  "  two  persons  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  when  they  are  M.A.,  and  entered  on  the  Physic 
line.''  The  electors  are,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  the  bishopB  of  Loudon 
and"  Winchester,  the  two  principal  secretaries  of  state,  the  two  chief 
justices  of  the  Queen's  Bench  and  Common  riea=>,  and  the  Master  of 
the  Polls.  The  appointment  is  300?.  per  annum  to  each  of  the  fellows, 
and  apartments  iu  University  College.  They  hold  their  fellowships 
"  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  and  no  longer,  the  [first]  half  of  which 
time,  at  least,  they  are  to  travel  in  parts  beyond  sea  for  their 
better  improvement."  He  also  bequeathed  the  perpetual  advowson 
of  the  rectory  of  Headbourne  Worthy,  in  Hampshire,  to  trustees  for 
the  benefit  of  LTuiversity  College  for  ever,  so  that  a  member  of  that 
society  should  always  be  presented  to  it  on  every  vacancy.  He  gave 
to  the  same  college  during  his  life  1100?.  for  increasing  their  exhibi- 
tions and  for  general  repairs,  and  the  painted  window  at  the  east  end 
of  their  chapel  appeal's  from  the  inscription  under  it  to  be  his  gift. 
After  the  payment  of  the  bequests  above  mentioned,  he  gave  to  his 
executors,  in  trust,  all  his  estates  in  Buckinghamshire,  Yorkshire, 
Northamptonshire,  and  Surrey,  to  be  applied  in  such  charitable  pur- 
poses as  they  all,  in  thtir  discretion,  should  thiuk  best ;  but  no  part 
thereof  to  their  own  use  or  benefit.  Out  of  these  funds  were  built  the 
Infirmary  (1770)  and  the  Observatory  (1772)  at  Oxford,  and  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  on  Heddington  Hill  near  that  city  also  received  in  1827  so 
much  assistance  from  the  same  source,  that  the  committee  gave  it  the 
name  of  the  'Kadcliffe  Asylum;'  and  the  trustees  have  ever  been 
found  ready  to  contribute  according  to  their  means  to  every  charitable 
and  useful  purpose. 

RADEMACKER,  GERARD,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1673.  His 
father,  an  architect,  much  esteemed  by  Lairesse  and  other  artists, 


instructed  him  in  drawing  and  perspective,  and  would  have  brought 
him  up  to  his  own  profession,  but  perceiving  \i'n  predilection  lor 
painting,  he  plac  d  him  under  A.  van  Ooor,  a  l'Hpcctable  portrait- 
painter.  Gerard  applied  himself  to  his  studies  with  unremitting  p«-r- 
soveranco  so  long  as  bis  master  lived  ;  and  at  hit  death,  being  Hiifti- 
cicntly  advanced  to  give  lesHonn  in  design,  ho  was  engaged  by  the 
Bishop  of  ttebaste  to  teach  his  niece  drawing.  His  agreeable  manm  r 
gained  tho  favour  of  tho  bishop,  who,  being  soon  afterwards  obliged  to 
go  to  Pome,  invited  Kudemacker  to  accompany  him  ;  lie  spent  thrc« 
years  at  Home,  where  he  greatly  improved  him  elf.  lie  was  fond  of 
representing  views  of  the  principal  ruins  and  ancient  monument*, 
which  he  designed  with  accuracy  and  spirit.  On  his  return  to  Holland 
his  success  produced  him  numerous  friends  and  abundance  of  employ- 
ment. He  did  not  however  confine  himself  to  architectural  subject*, 
but  painted  many  historical  and  emblematical  pieces.  His  fertile 
invention  and  facility  of  execution  enabled  him  to  paint  many  pictures 
in  a  short  time.  He  is  reckoned  one  of  the  best  masters  of  tho  Dutch 
school  for  a  certain  grandeur  of  style,  which  had  been  cultivated  by 
the  study  of  the  best  models.    He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1711. 

RADEMACKER,  ABRAHAM,  supposed  to  be  a  younger  brother  of 
Gerard  Rademackhr,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1075,  and  attained 
a  high  rank  as  a  landscape-painter.  At  first  he  drew  in  Indian  ink,  iu 
which  style  he  acquired  great  perfection.  He  then  practised  in  water- 
colours  ;  and  he  subsequently  painted  with  equal  success  in  oil-colour. 
His  invention  was  fertile;  he  composed  readily  and  agreeably,  and 
embellished  his  landscapes  with  picturesque  ruins  and  buildings,  and 
with  well  designed  groups  of  figures  and  animals.  He  engraved  in  a 
masterly  manner  a  set  of  nearly  300  plates,  from  his  own  designs,  of 
the  most  interesting  views  of  ancient  monuments  in  Holland  and  the 
Austrian  Netherlands;  they  were  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1731. 
He  died  in  173.'). 

RADETZKT  DE  RADETZ,  FIELD  -  MARSHAL,  COUNT 
JOSEPH,  was  born  at  the  castle  of  Trebnice,  in  the  Klattaucr 
district,  in  Bohemia,  on  the  2nd  of  November  1706.  He  was  the  son 
of  Count  Peter  Eusebius  Padetzky,  and  of  the  Baroness  Maria 
Bcchyne.  The  family  name  was  formerly  spelt  Uradecky.  Having 
entered  tho  army  as  cornet,  in  the  2nd  Austrian  Cuirassiers,  in  1784, 
he  became  sub  lieutenant,  February  3,  1787.  In  1788  he  served  in 
the  Turkish  campaign  under  Marshal  Lacy,  and  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant  for  his  services  at  the  siege  of  Belgrade. 
When  the  Austrian  army  entered  France  in  1793,  Radetzky,  then  a 
captain,  was  sent  to  the  new  scene  of  war;  and  he  was  present  iu  all 
the  Italian  campaigns  from  1795  to  1800,  serving  alternately  under 
Beaulieu,  Wurmser,  Alvinzi  and  Melas,  and  distinguishing  himself 
greatly  at  the  battles  of  Areola,  Rivoli,  and  Marengo.  Meanwhile,  in 
1797,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  in  17!'9  he  became 
adjutant-general  to  Melas,  who  soon  Lamed  to  appreciate  bis  zeal 
and  gallantry,  and  repeatedly  nieutioued  his  name  in  his  despatches. 
For  his  gallant  behaviour  at  the  battles  of  Novi  (May  15,  1799)  and 
Marengo  (June  14,  1800),  he  was  created  colonel,  and  appointtd  to 
command  the  Archduke  Albert's  cuirassiers,  and  received  the  order  of 
Maria  Theresa. 

From  the  peace  of  Luneville  in  1801,  to  1805,  Colonel  Radetzky 
was  not  employed  in  the  field  ;  but  at  the  latter  period  he  was  made 
major-general.  During  the  contest  at  Aspern,  May  21-22,  1?09,  when 
the  place  was  six  times  retaken  by  the  Austrians  from  the  French, 
few  officers  contributed  so  much  to  the  victory  as  Radetzky.  On  the 
1st  of  June  he  received  the  command  of  the  4th  corps,  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenaut-field  marshal.  At  the  battle  of  Wagram,  July  6,  1S09, 
he  commanded  the  Austrian  cavalry.  In  April  1810  he  was  nomi- 
nated commander  of  the  military  order  of  Maria  Theresa.  From  that 
period  until  the  end  of  1812  his  services  were  employed  at  home  in 
the  war-office. 

During  the  whole  campaign  of  1S13,  when  the  tide  of  war  had 
turned  against  Napoleon  L,  Lieutenant- Field-Marshal  Radetzky  acted 
as  chief  of  the  staff  to  Prince  Schwartzenberg ;  and  tha  Austrian 
commander  attributed  the  victory  of  Kulm  mainly  to  Paletzky'a 
skill  and  gallautry.  But  his  crowning  feat  of  arms  was  at  the  battle 
of  Leipzig,  October  IS,  1S13,  the  plau  of  which  he  drew  up.  As  is 
well  known  this  decisive  action  was  a  succession  of  battles  which 
lasted  three  days.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
were  present,  and  1600  piecrs  of  artillery  thundered  over  the  field. 
Although  he  had  then  been  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  service, 
Radetzky  received  his  first  wound  at  Leipzig.  Throughout  the  cam- 
paign of  1814  within  the  French  territory  he  was  continually  in  action, 
and  on  the  31st  of  March  he  entered  Paris,  riding  by  the  side  of  the 
Emperor  Alexauder.  Radetzky  was  appointed  in  lt22  Commander- 
General  of  the  Lombardo-Yenetian  kingdom;  and  in  1830,  in  his 
sixty-fourth  year,  after  forty -six  years  of  service,  he  was  created  field- 
marshal. 

But  it  was  the  Italian  insurrection,  in  1S48,  which  first  gave  promi- 
nence to  the  name  of  Radetzky.  As  early  as  the  year  1846,  manifest 
signs  of  a  turbulent  spirit  were  visible  in  Italy.  The  stringent  rule  of 
the  Austrian  government  had  long  excited  a  rancorous  feeling  against 
their  foreign  masters,  and  the  Italians  panted  for  an  opportunity  to 
reject  the  yoke.  The  reforms  of  Popj  Pius  IX.,  served  only  to  pro- 
mote the  smouldering  irritation.  Societies  were  formed  to  diffuse  the 
secret  spirit  of  revolt  throughout  the  entire  peninsula.     In  1S47, 
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the  movement  was  all  but  brought  to  a  crisis,  when  Austria  claimed 
and  enforced  the  right  to  place  a  garrison  in  Ferrara.  Immediately  a 
Civic  or  National  Guard  was  constituted  in  every  Italian  state.  Then 
came  the  revolution,  in  Paris,  in  February  1818,  followed  by  similar 
movements  in  Vienna  and  Berlin,  which  raised  the  spirit  of  insurrec- 
tion to  its  height. 

On  the  18th  of  March  1818,  barricades  were  erected  in  every  street 
in  Milan;  the  fighting  lasted  for  three  days;  after  which  Marshal 
lladetzky  drew  his  troops  out  of  that  city,  and  retreated  to  Verona. 
The  Austrian  army,  at  that  time  in  Italy,  amounted  to  nearly  75,000 
men;  but  it  was  scattered  over  an  extensive  line  of  operations.  Con- 
sequently the  insurgents  were  at  first  triumphant;  the  tricolor  flag 
appeared  upon  all  the  towers  of  Italy,  except  those  of  Verona,  Mantua, 
Legnano,  and  Pescbiera;  and  Charles  Albert,  king  of  Sardinia,  having 
uuited  himself  to  the  league,  a  most  gallant  contest  was  maintained 
for  five  months.  More  than  once  the  veteran  marshal  had  to  quit  the 
field ;  but  every  time  he  retired  in  good  order.  At  other  times 
victory  was  on  his  side.  At  length,  on  August  4,  1848,  lladetzky, 
after  a  series  of  successful  attacks  on  the  Italian  posts,  advanced 
against  Milan,  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  army ;  the  Milanese  lost 
heart,  and  deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  Charles  Albert,  urging  them 
to  defend  the  city,  they  held  a  council  of  war,  and  determined  to 
abandon  Milan.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  Marshal  lladetzky,  and  the 
terms  obtained  were  :  "  that  the  Piedmontese  army  was  to  be  with- 
drawn in  two  days  from  the  Lombard  territory;  that  the  AuBtrians  were 
to  enter  Milan  on  the  Cth  of  August;  and  that  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  people  were  to  be  respected."  The  struggle  was  now  virtually 
at  an  end.  Iladetzky's  superior  strategy,  and  tho  disunion  of  his 
opponents  rendered  it  an  easy  task  for  him  to  break  up  the  Sardinian 
forces,  and  he  was  again  master  of  all  Lombardy.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria  in  return  for  his  services  sent  him  an  autograph  letter  of 
thanks,  accompanied  by  the  first  class  order  of  St.  George.  In  March 
1849,  the  rebellion  in  Hungary  incited  the  Italians  to  make  a  new 
attempt  to  establish  their  independence;  but  it  was  rendered  abortive 
by  the  prompt  and  energetic  measures  of  the  marshal.  Since  then, 
full  of  years,  and  loaded  with  honours  by  his  sovereign,  he  several 
times  applied  in  vain  for  leave  to  resign  his  command.  Nor  was  it 
until  the  opening  of  1857,  that  he  obtained  this  permission,  in  a 
courteous  letter  from  the  emperor,  after  a  prolonged  service  of 
seventy-three  years  in  the  Austrian  armies. 

Marshal  L'adetzky  married  in  1798  the  Countess  Frances  Strassoldo- 
Grafenberg,  by  whom  he  has  a  son  and  daughter  living.    [Sec  Sop.  ] 

RAEBUIIN,  HENRY,  the  son  of  a  manufacturer  at  Stockbridge, 
near  Edinburgh  (which  now  forms  part  of  that  city),  was  born  there 
on  the  4th  of  March  1756.  He  lost  both  his  father  and  mother  whilst 
youug,  and  was  apprenticed  by  his  elder  brother  to  the  business  of  a 
goldsmith.  Duriug  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship  he  painted  minia- 
tures, which  were  executed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract  notice,  and 
soon  came  to  be  in  general  demand.  As  he  was  able  to  complete  two 
of  these  in  a  week,  his  master  readily  agreed  to  allow  him  to  withdraw 
from  the  trade,  receiving  as  an  equivalent  part  of  the  young  painter's 
earnings. 

Obtaining  some  of  David  Martin's  pictures  to  copy,  he  adopted 
oil-painting,  and  after  a  time  wholly  abandoned  miniatures.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  he  became  a  portrait-painter,  and 
gained  very  extensive  practice.  In  1779  he  married,  and  some  time 
after  came  to  London,  where  he  was  much  noticed  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  by  whose  advice  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  carefully  studying  the  works  of  the  great  masters.  In  1787  he 
returned  and  established  himself  in  Edinburgh,  where  in  a  short  time 
he  became  the  chief  portrait-painter.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  that  city,  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Florence,  and 
of  the  South  Carolina  and  New  York  academies.  In  1812  he  was 
elected  an  associate  and  in  1815  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
London.  On  the  visit  of  George  IV.  to  Scotland  in  1822,  Raeburn 
was  knighted  at  Hopetown  House,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  following 
year  he  was  appoiuted  portrait-painter  to  the  king  for  Scotlaud,  an 
honour  which  he  did  not  long  enjoy.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  July 
1823. 

Amongst  his  chief  portraits  may  be  enumerated  those  of  Lord 
Eldon,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Dugald  Stewart,  Professor  Playfair,  James 
Watt,  Francis  Jeffrey,  Henry  Mackenzie,  John  Rennie,  and  Sir  FraDcis 
Chantrey.  His  style  was  free  and  bold,  his  drawing  correct,  his 
colouring  rich,  deep,  and  harmonious ;  and  the  accessories,  whether 
drapery,  furniture,  or  landscape,  appropriate,  and  though  carefully 
executed,  always  kept  duly  subordinate.  He  had  a  peculiar  power  of 
rendering  the  head  of  his  figure  bold,  prominent,  and  imposing.  The 
strict  fidelity  of  his  representations  may  in  a  great  degree  be  attributed 
to  his  invariable  custom  of  painting,  whether  the  principal  figure  or 
the  minutest  accessory,  from  the  person  or  the  thing  itself,  never  giving 
a  single  touch  from  memory  or  conjecture.  The  portraits  of  Sir  Henry 
Raeburn,  with  some  deficiencies,  possess  a  freedom,  a  vigour,  and  a 
spirit  of  effect,  and  convey  an  impression  of  grace,  life,  and  reality 
which  may  be  looked  for  in  vain  amidst  thousands  of  pictures,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  of  more  elaborate  execution  and  of  minuter 
finish. 

RAFFAELLE,  RAFAEL,  RAFFAELLO,  or  RAPHAEL,  SANZIO, 
was  born  at  Urbiuo,  on  the  0th  of  April  1483,  and  not  on  Good  Friday 


(March  28)  of  that  year,  as  Vasari  erroneously  fancied.  He  was  the 
son  of  Giovanni  de'  Santi,  a  painter  of  merit  in  that  city,  some  of 
whose  works  still  exist ;  a  specimen  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  Berlin 
Gallery  (No.  215,  first  division),  bearing  the  name  of  Giovanni,  and 
showing  considerable  beauty,  but  with  weak  colouring.  Although 
Raffaelle  lost  his  parents  before  he  was  twelve  years  old,  he  imbibed 
the  rudiments  of  art  from  his  father.  Other  artists  of  that  peculiar 
school  w  hich  fixed  itself  in  Umbria,  such  as  Nicolo  Alunno  of  Foligno, 
and  Andrea  Luigi  of  Assisi,  probably  exercised  some  influence  over  the 
young  painter.  At  what  age  he  became  the  pupil  of  Perugino  we 
know  not,  but  traces  of  the  scholar's  hand  are  supposed  to  be  visible 
in  several  of  the  works  of  the  master ;  among  others  in  the  frescoes  of 
the  Cambio  at  Perugia,  which  were  painted  about  the  year  1500. 

The  career  of  llaffaelle  is  usually  divided  into  three  periods,  of 
which  the  first  terminates  with  his  visit  to  Florence,  in  the  autumn  of 
1504  ;  the  second  comprises  the  time  from  that  date  until  he  was 
invited  to  Rome  by  Julius  II.,  about  the  middle  of  1508;  and  the 
third  extends  to  his  death,  in  1520. 

1.  To  begin  with  the  works  executed  before  Raffaelle's  visit  to 
Florence.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  now  extant  is  probably  the 
'  Virgin  with  the  Book,'  in  the  Berlin  Gallery  (No.  223,  first  division), 
and  a  still  more  important  picture  of  this  period  is  the  '  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,'  in  the  same  collection  (223  a).  The  latter  is  executed  on 
linen,  in  size  colours  ('al  guazzo '),  and  was  originally  intended  for 
the  high  altar  at  Ferentillo ;  it  was  purchased  by  the  late  king  of 
Prussia  from  tho  Ancajani  family  at  Spoleto,  for  tho  sum  of  6000 
scudi,  and  has  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  peeling  of  some  of  tho 
colours. 

The  pictures*painted  at  Citta  di  Castello  were,  the  '  Coronation  of 
St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino'  (said  to  have  disappeared  from  the  Vatican 
during  the  French  occupation) ;  the  '  Sposalizio,  or  Marriage  of  the 
Virgin '  (now  in  the  Brera  at  Milan),  and  the  '  Christ  on  the  Cross,'  in 
the  collection  of  Cardinal  Fesch.  Lanzi,  on  the  authority  of  mere 
tradition,  states  that  the  first  of  these  three  was  painted  when 
Raffaelle  was  only  seventeen,  that  is,  in  1500  ;  and  he  assigns  the  last 
to  about  the  same  time  :  both  probably  approach  very  nearly  in  time 
to  the  'Sposalizio,'  which  bears  the  date  of  1504.  The  '  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin '  (now  in  the  Vatican)  clearly  shows  the  struggle  of  new 
principles,  although  Vasari,  whose  contempt  for  the  simplicity  of  the 
earlier  style  led  him  to  content  himself  with  very  general  resem- 
blances, refers  to  this  picture  as  one  of  those  which  prove  how  closely 
Raffaelle  imitated  the  manner  of  Perugino.  Notwithstanding  Vasari's 
assertion  to  the  contrary,  it  seems  probable  that  both  the  '  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin  '  and  the  '  Crucifixion '  belonging  to  Cardinal  Fesch  were 
posterior  to  the  '  Sposalizio.' 

Raffaelle's  share  in  the  frescoes  executed  by  Pinturicchio,  in  the 
Libreria  of  the  Cathedral  at  Siena,  has  been  much  exaggerated. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  he  never  worked  there  in  person,  although 
he  furnished  some  drawings  to  his  fellow-pupil ;  two  of  these  are  yet 
extant,  one  in  the  Florence  Gallery,  and  the  other  in  the  Baldeschi 
collection  at  Perugia.  Vasari's  whole  account  of  Raffaelle's  first  visit 
to  Florence  is  confused  in  the  highest  degree.  He  describes  him  as 
induced  to  quit  Siena  by  the  report  of  Leonardo's  '  Battle  of  the 
Standard  '  and  of  M.  Angelo's  Cartoon,  although  the  latter  work  was 
not  exhibited  till  1506,  while  the  frescoes  of  Pinturicchio  were  pro- 
bably completed  in  1503,  and  the  date  of  Raffaelle's  journey  is  fixed 
to  October  1504,  by  the  letter  of  recommendation  for  the  Gonfalouiere 
Soderini  from  the  Duchess  of  Sora.  Quatremere  de  Quincy  tries  to 
solve  the  difficulty  by  assuming  a  visit  to  Florence  in  1503,  and 
another  in  the  following  year,  but  a  strong  presumption  against  this 
supposition  is  furnished  by  the  total  absence  of  all  trace  of  Florentiue 
principles  in  the  '  Marriage  of  the  Virgin.'  Susceptible  of  new  impres- 
sions in  art  as  Raffaelle  afterwards  showed  himself,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  first  introduction  to  his  great  Florentine  contemporaries 
should  have  left  no  trace  iu  his  works.  Now  the  pictures  of  1505 
exhibit  clear  traces  of  a  new  influence.  In  fact,  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival  at  Florence,  art  had  just  reached  the  point  which  enabled  him 
to  reap  the  fullest  benefit  from  the  new  field  thus  thrown  open.  He 
studied  the  works  of  Masaccio,  and  became  the  friend  of  Fra  Barto- 
lomeo  and  Ridolfo  Ghirlandaio.  In  the  following  year  we  find  him 
employed  again  at  Perugia.  The  fresco  in  San  Severo,  and  the  altar- 
piece  for  the  Ansidei  family  (now  at  Blenheim)  were  painted  in  1505. 
Whether  the  picture  executed  for  the  nuns  of  St.  Antonio  of  Padua 
at  Perugia,  which  is  at  Naples,  be  of  the  same  or  of  a  later  date,  is  a 
disputed  point. 

Four  pictures  of  the  '  Virgin  and  Child '  of  Raffaelle's  Florentine 
period  are  distinguished  by  different  characters,  though  all  exquisitely 
beautiful.  The  '  Madonna  del  Gran  Duca,'  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  is  the 
most  simple,  and,  to  our  judgment,  the  most  admirable  of  them  all. 
It  still  breathes  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  Umbrian  school.  The 
other  three  are  the  '  Madonna  Tempi '  at  Munich,  the  '  Colonna 
Madonna  '  at  Berlin,  and  the  picture  iu  the  possession  of  Lord  Cowper 
at  Panshanger.  To  the  same  time  must  be  attributed  the  'Madonna 
del  Cardellino,' in  the  tribune  at  Florence,  the 'Belle  Jardiniere'  at 
Paris,  and  the  '  Holy  Family,'  with  the  Palm,  in  the  Bridgewater 
collection.  The  first  of  these  three  was  painted  for  Lorenzo  Nasi. 
Raffaelle's  power  and  fidelity  as  a  portrait-painter  are  well  shown  in 
the  beautiful  portraits  of  Angelo  and  Maddalena  Doni,  in  the  Pitti 
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palace,  and  in  two  heads  of  monks,  in  tho  Acadcmia  at  Florence.  Tho 
'St.  Catherine,'  which  passed  from  the  Aldobrandiui  collection  into 
that  of  Mr.  Bockford,  and  afterwards  into  tho  National  Uallory,  was 
executed  in  tho  latter  part  of  the  artist's  residence  at  Florence.  Tho 
two  works  which  must  bo  considered  as  closing  this  division  aro  tho 
'Madonna  del  Baldacchino '  or  '  di  PeBoia,'  left  unfinished  when  tho 
painter  started  for  Home,  and  the  '  Entombment  of  Christ.'  Tho 
former  picture  bears  some  resemblance  in  its  technical  details  to  the 
works  of  Fra  13artolomeo  :  it  is  now  in  the  Pitti  palace.  Tho  latter 
was  painted  by  order  of  Atalanta  Baglioni  for  S.  Francesco  at  1'erugia, 
and  forms  part  of  the  Borghose  collection.  It  is  an  elaborate  compo- 
sition, of  the  greatest  beauty  and  power  of  expression,  proving  how 
much  Haffaelle  had  profited  by  his  Florentine  studies. 

The  invitation  given  by  Julius  II.  to  Raffaelle  would  bo  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  celebrity  of  tho  artist  himself,  although  it  is  very 
probable  that  his  connection  with  the  family  Delia  Hovere,  or  tho 
favour  of  his  fellow-countryman  liramante,  facilitated  his  introduction 
at  the  papal  court.  He  seems  to  have  left  Florence,  rather  suddenly, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1508. 

Tho  'Stauze'  decorated  by  the  pencil  of  Haffaelle  were  the  living- 
rooms  of  the  papal  court  in  the  timo  of  Leo  X.  Ilia  frescoes  suffered 
during  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  tho  imperial  troops  in  15127,  and 
by  subsequent  neglect,  when  tho  popes  had  transferred  their  residence 
to  the  Quirinal.  In  tho  years  1702  and  1703  they  were  cleaned  and 
restored  by  Carlo  Maratti,  who  repainted  the  larger  portion  of  tho 
decorative  framework. 

The  Camera  della  Seguatura  was  the  first  worked  on  by  Raffaelle. 
The  figures  of  Theology,  l'oetry,  Philosophy,  and  Justice  on  the  ceiling, 
preceded  in  execution  the  large  paintings  on  the  walls.  Of  these  last 
the  '  Disputa  del  Sacramento,'  as  it  is  commonly  called,  was  the 
earliest.  In  simple  beauty  and  severe  dignity,  in  energy  and  individual 
character,  this  work  has  never  been  surpassed ;  in  technical  excellence, 
and  the  picturesque  qualities  of  breadth,  composition,  and  softness,  it 
is  certainly  inferior  to  the  '  Parnassus '  and  the  '  School  of  Athens,' 
which  came  next.  Tho  allegorical  figures  of  Temperance,  Fortitude, 
and  Prudence,  in  the  semicircular  division  on  the  remaining  side  of 
the  room,  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  Raffaelle's  designs. 

In  the  Stanza  d'Eliodoro,  the  fresco  of '  Heliodorus,'  together  with 
that  of  the  'Mass  of  Bolsena'  and  the  scripture  subjects  in  the  ceiling, 
were  executed  in  the  pontificate  of  Julius.  It  is  impossible  to  show 
more  complete  understanding  of  the  application  of  painting  to  a  story 
than  Raffaelle  has  displayed  in  the  first  of  these  compositions.  The 
colouring  of  the  'Mass  of  Bolsena'  is  admirable. 

In  1513  Leo  X.  succeeded  to  the  papal  chair.  The  two  remaining 
frescoes  in  the  Stanza  d'Eliodoro,  that  is  to  say,  '  Attila  repelled  from 
Rome'  and  the  'Liberation  of  St.  Peter,'  belong  to  his  reign.  The 
latter  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  pope's  escape,  when  Cardinal  de' 
Medici,  after  the  battle  of  Ravenna ;  and  the  former  to  the  retreat  of 
the  French  from  Italy. 

In  the  third  room,  or  Stanza  del  Incendio,  the  ceiling  contains  some 
paintings  of  1'.  Perugiuo,  which  were  spared  when  those  of  other 
masters  were  destroyed  to  make  room  for  the  works  of  Raffaelle.  The 
subjects  on  the  walls  are  the  '  Burning  of  the  Borgo '  (or  suburb  of 
Hume),  the  '  Victory  over  the  Saracens  at  Ostia,'  the  '  Coronation  of 
Charlemagne,'  and  the  '  Death  of  Leo  III.'  The  execution  of  all 
these  was  more  or  less  left  to  pupils ;  those  in  the  Sala  di  Costantino 
were  wholly  painted  by  J ulio  Romano  and  other's,  from  designs  by 
Raffaelle.  • 

The  loggie,  or  open  colonnades,  designed  by  Bramante,  were  deco- 
rated under  the  directions  of  Raffaelle  by  his  principal  scholars.  The 
cai  toons  for  the  tapestry  to  be  hung  round  the  Sistine  Chapel  were 
prepared  in  1515  and  1516,  at  the  desire  of  Leo  X.  These  cartoons 
were  cut  into  strips  for  the  convenience  of  the  workmen  at  Arras. 
By  some  unaccountable  neglect  they  remained  in  Flanders,  and  seven 
of  the  ten  were,  after  the  expiration  of  a  ceutury,  bought  by  Charles  I. 
at  the  suggestion  of  Rubens.  When  the  property  of  the  crown  was 
sold  by  the  Commonwealth  they  were  valued  at  300Z.,  and  purchased 
by  Cromwell's  order  at  that  price  for  the  nation.  William  III.  caused 
these  precious  fragments  to  be  properly  mounted  and  put  up  at 
Hampton  Court.  In  1706  they  were  removed  to  Buckingham  House, 
thence  carried  to  Windsor,  and  in  1801  again  restored  to  Hampton 
Court.  There  they  remained  till  1865,  when  they  were  placed,  on 
loan,  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  The  cartoons  are  among  the 
noblest  works  of  Raffaelle  extant.  In  composition  they  are  unrivalled, 
and  their  whole  conception  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  which 
they  were  meant  to  fulfil. 

The  '  Isaiah '  in  San  Agostino  was  probably  painted  in  1512  or  1513, 
and  the  '  Sibyls '  in  Santa  Maria  della  Pace  shortly  afterwards. 
Rumohr,  on  technical  grounds,  places  the  latter  (one  of  the  artist's 
most  admirable  works)  about  1515.  Their  subjects  and  their  mode  of 
treatment  sufficiently  establish  in  a  general  sense  that  imitation  of 
Michel  Angelo  of  which  so  much  has  been  said. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  smaller  works  of  Raffaelle. 

Vasari  says  that  his  portrait  of  Julius  II.  was  so  like  as  to  inspire 
fear,  as  if  it  were  alive.  The  original  thus  spoken  of  is  supposed  to  be 
in  the  Tribune  at  Florence.  Two  copies  of  it  are  in  the  Pitti  palace, 
and  one  in  our  own  National  Gallery.  Tfe  last  came  from  the  Borghese 
collection.    On  the_  subject  of  Raffaelle's  own  portrait  a  good  deal  of 


controversy  has  taken  place.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  detect  much 
resemblance  between  the  portrait  in  tho  Florence  collection  and  that 
purchased  by  tho  king  of  Bavaria  from  tho  Altoviti  family  ;  and  the 
expression  of  Vasari,  "  a  Bindo  Altoviti  fece  il  ritratto  suo,"  is 
ambiguous,  but  nevertheless  wo  believe  the  picture  now  at  Munich  to 
bo  tho  work  of  Itall'aello  and  his  own  portrait. 

Three  portraits  exist,  which  are  believed  to  represent  Raffaelle's 
mistress,  tho  so-called  Fornarina,  painted  by  himself.  One  of  these  is 
in  the  Barbcrini,  auother  in  the  Sciarra  palace  (at  Rome),  and  tho 
third  is  in  tho  Tribune  at  Florence.  This  last  picture  bears  the  date 
of  1512,  and  was  at  one  time  attributed  to  Oiorgione.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  colour  would  bo  worthy  of  the  Venetian  master,  and  that  the 
face  and  form  aro  Venetian  In  their  character. 

The  Madonna  della  Seggiola,  tho  Madonna  del  Duca  di  Alba,  and 
several  others  of  somewhat  similar  feeling  belong  to  the  early  part  of 
ltaffaello's  residence  at  Rome.  The  Madonna  di  Foligno,  now  in  the 
Vatican,  was  painted  for  Gismondo  Conti,  probably  about  the  time 
of  tho  completion  of  the  Camera  della  Segnatura.  The  Vision  of 
Ezekiol  is  said  to  have  been  paid  for  in  1510;  two  pictures  of  tho 
subject  exist,  one  in  tho  Pitti  palace,  and  auother,  from  the  Orleans 
gallery,  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Thomas  Baring.  It  is  disputed  whether 
either,  and  if  cither,  which  of  these  two  is  the  original.  The  St. 
Cecilia  at  Bologna  was  ordered  about  1510,  and  completed  somewhat 
later ;  it  has  suffered  greatly  from  restoration. 

The  four  great  altar-pieces  of  Raffaelle's  later  time  are — 

1.  The  Madonna  del  Pez,  painted  for  San  Domenico  at  Naples,  and 
now  (1833)  in  tho  Iglesia  Vieja  of  the  Escurial.  It  is  a  composition 
of  the  purest  and  simplest  beauty.  2.  The  Madonna  di  Sauta  Sisto, 
the  well-known  pride  of  the  Dresden  gallery.  It  is  painted  on  canvas, 
and  Rumohr  conjectures  that  it  was  intended  for  a  '  drapelloue,'  or 
large  standard,  to  be  carried  in  procession,  attached  to  two  poles.  A 
picture,  by  Guido,  painted  on  grey  silk,  and  called  '  il  pallione,'  from 
being  used  in  this  manner,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Pinacoteca  at  liologna 
(No.  138).  The  moststriking  points  in  the  Madonna  di  Santa  Si-sto  are 
the  deeply  meditative  anticipation  of  future  suffering  in  the  Virgin, 
and  the  superhuman  character  imparted  to  the  Christ  by  the  union 
of  a  childish  form  with  the  severe  thoughtfulness  of  maturer  age. 
3.  The  Spasimo  di  Sicilia,  executed  for  Santa  Maria  dello  Spasimo, 
at  Palermo,  is  now  in  the  public  gallery  at  Madrid.  There  is  some- 
thing academical  in  the  figure  of  the  executioner,  but  the  deep  feeling 
in  the  right-hand  group  of  women  reminds  us  of  the  Borghese  entomb- 
ment. This  picture  has  suffered  much  by  restoration,  and  has 
acquired  a  sort  of  briekdust  colour.  4.  The  Transfiguration,  usually 
considered  to  be  Raffaelle's  masterpiece.  It  was  left  unfinished  at 
his  death. 

Besides  the  above-named  works,  we  must  allude  to  the  Visitation 
and  the  Perla,  both  in  the  sacristy  of  the  EscuriaL  The  latter  formed 
part  of  the  collection  of  Charles  I.  of  England. 

The  Archangel  Michael,  and  the  Holy  Family,  painted  in  1518,  for 
Fraucis  L,  are  first-rate  pictures  of  the  artist's  later  time.  In  the 
portrait  of  Leo  X.,  with  the  Cardinals  de'  Medici  and  Rossi  (painted 
not  earlier  than  1518),  Raffaelle  has  shown  that  he  could  rival  the 
Flemish  masters  in  the  accurate  imitation  of  ordinary  household 
objects.  The  Violin-Player,  in  the  Sciarra  palace  at  Rome,  also  bears 
the  date  of  1518.  The  portraits  of  Joanna  of  Aragon,  Baltasar 
Castiglione,  and  others,  we  have  not  space  to  dwell  on. 

Raffaelle  occupied  himself  with  architecture  as  well  as  painting,  and 
seems  to  have  felt  a  zealous  interest  in  all  remains  of  ancient  art.  The 
Psyche  and  the  Galatea,  executed  in  the  Faruesioa  at  Rome  for 
Alessandro  Chigi,  are  his  principal  works  which  represent  mythological 
subjects. 

On  his  birthday  the  6th  of  April  1520,  being  Good  Friday,  this 
greatest  of  all  modern  painters  die!  of  an  attack  of  fever,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-seven.  All  that  is  recorded  of  his  public  and  private  charac- 
ter represents  him  as  most  amiable,  and  as  the  object  of  sincere 
affection  on  the  part  of  his  immediate  friends.  As  an  artist  he  was 
especially  distinguished  in  two  things.  In  the  first  place,  whatever 
was  the  principle  of  art  which  he  adopted  at  different  periods  of  his 
life,  in  each  and  all  successively  he  attained  the  greatest  excellence. 
In  his  early  pictures  the  spirit  of  Perugino  and  of  the  Umbrian  school 
beamed  with  double  purity  and  beauty  ;  but  his  powers  were  not 
limited  within  the  narrow  circle  which  hemmed  in  his  master  and 
caused  him  to  reproduce  the  same  forms  and  the  same  expression 
through  the  course  of  a  long  life.  Raffaelle  came  to  Florence  at  a 
fortunate  moment.  The  anatomical  studies  of  Leonardo  and  M. 
Angelo,  and  the  powers  of  Masaccio,  had  exactly  provided  the  fresh 
food  for  which  his  genius  was  craving.  The  religious  feeling  of  his 
earlier  works  became  a  little  unspiritualised  in  the  worldly  city  of 
Florence,  but  his  technical  power  received  a  great  accession  of 
strength,  while  his  capacity  for  seizing  real  life  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  the  portrait  of  Maddaleua  Doni.  His  Madonnas  at  this  time  lose 
something  of  their  thoughtful  melancholy,  and  often  acquire  a  smiling 
character,  such  as  we  find  in  the  works  of  Leonardo.  Still  his 
pictures  exhibit  excellence  peculiar  to  himself. 

In  his  third  period,  many  persons,  like  Monsieur  Rio  d'Art  Chretien) 
may  consider  the  'Disputa'  as  the  last  gleam  of  primitive  simplicity 
or  beauty.  It  may  be  said  that  thenceforth  the  Christian  painter 
became  paganised  by  contact  with  the  heathen  courts  of  Julius  It. 
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and  Leo  X.  It  is  true  that  at  this  particular  time  a  change  took  piano 
in  tlie  style  of  art  adopted  by  Raffaelle.  Ho  bad  acquired  a  new  bense 
for  the  effect  of  masses  in  his  drapery  and  in  bis  lights  and  shades, 
and  be  worked  on  principles  more  consonant  with  the  modern  notions 
of  picturesque  composition.  Which  of  the  two  sources  of  pleasure 
from  painting  is  the  purest  and  the  most  genuine  may  be  a  subject 
of  dispute ;  but  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  fact  that  in 
each  line,  aB  he  successively  adopted  them,  Raffaelle  attained  the 
highest  pitch  of  excellence  of  which  they  respectively  admitted.  We 
cannot  however  allow  that  an  artist  who  could  execute  the  Cartoons 
had  lost  the  power  of  conceiving  and  worthily  embodying  Christian 
subjects. 

The  second  consideration  which  seems  to  place  Raffaelle  before  all 
other  painters  is  the  fact  that  of  the  largo  number  of  works  attributed 
to  him  with  any  certainty,  hardly  one  can  be  called  ordinary  or 
common-place  in  its  character.  If  we  consider  the  early  age  at  which 
he  died,  his  pictures  are  very  numerous.  The  best  of  them  are  con- 
fessedly superior  to  the  finest  productions  of  other  masters,  and  their 
average  quality  is  in  a  still  greater  degree  superior  to  the  average 
quality  of  the  works  of  any  other  painter.  Besides  the  '  St.  Catherine,' 
aud  the  'Portrait  of  Julius  II.,'  mentioned  above,  the  National 
(  Cillery  possesses  a  small  fraction  ou  panel,  by  Raffaelle,  of  '  The  Vision 
of  a  Knight,'  with  the  original  pen-and-ink  drawing  from  which  it  was 
traced  ;  also  a  portion  of  a  cartoon  of  '  The  Murder  of  the  Innocents,' 
painted  over  with  oil,  aud  the  (Jarvagh  (or  Aldobrindini)  Madonna, 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  his  earlier  Roman  period :  it 
was  purchased  in  1805  for  the  large  sum  of  9,000/. 

RAKELliS,  SIR  THOMAS  STAMFORD,  the  son  of  a  captain  in 
the  West  India  trade,  was  born  at  sea,  off  Jamaica,  July  5,  1781.  His 
early  education  was  imperfect,  for  he  was  taken  from  school  at  the 
age  of  15,  aud  placed  as  an  assistant  clerk  in  the  India  House.  In  this 
situation  he  showed  so  much  talent  aud  industry,  that  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  directors,  and  in  1805  was  appointed  undersecretary 
to  the  new  government  formed  by  the  East  India  Company  at  Pulo- 
Peuang,  or  Prince  of  Wales'  Island.  Here  he  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  Malay  language,  the  vernacular  dialect  of  almost  all 
the  Eastern  islands,  in  which  he  made  rapid  progress,  as  well  as  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  productions  of  Peuang  and  the  adjoining  country, 
and  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  These  acquirements  rendered 
biui  so  useful  to  the  government,  that  he  was  soon  appointed  chief 
secretary,  an  office  which  he  filled  with  the  greatest  ability :  intense 
application  in  an  unhealthy  climate,  however,  soon  brought  on  serious 
illness,  which  compelh  d  him  to  go  to  Malacca,  in  1808,  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health. 

During  his  stay  at  Malacca,  Raflles  had  an  opportunity  of  mixing 
with  a  great  number  of  natives  congregated  there  from  all  parts  of 
the  Archipelago,  from  Cliua,  Cochin-China,  &c,  with  whom  be  freely 
associated.  He  thus  obtained  a  very  consideiable  knowledge  of  their 
customs,  trades,  and  languages,  which  was  afterwards  of  great  value 
to  him.  In  1809  he  published  his  first  literary  essay,  '  Ou  the  Malay 
Nation,'  by  which  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Lord  Minto,  governor- 
general  of  Imlia,  who  sent  for  him  to  Calcutta,  and  was  anxious  to 
place  him  in  the  government  of  the  Moluccas.  Other  events  however 
interfered  witli  this  intention,  for  RafHes  so  strongly  represented  to 
Lord  Minto  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  English  govern- 
ment from  the  reduction  of  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Java  (Holland 
being  at  that  time  annexed  to  France),  that  an  expedition  was  fitted 
out  against  Batavia,  in  1811,  which  was  attended  with  complete 
success,  that  place  being  speedily  captured.  Raffles  offered  such 
valuable  assistance  in  the  preliminary  arrangements  of  this  expedition 
and  in  the  execution  of  it,  that  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor 
of  Java  aud  its  dependencies.  He  was  only  thirty  years  of  age  when 
be  undertook  this  responsible  situation,  which  he  held  for  five  years, 
being  recalled  in  1816,  shortly  before  the  island  was  restored  to  the 
Dutch.  In  his  administration  he  evinced  great  energy  of  character, 
and  displayed  an  anxious  desire  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  native 
population.  He  found  it  necessary  to  make  great  alterations  in  the 
economy  of  the  government,  and  a  complete  revision  of  the  judicial 
system  of  the  colony.  He  likewise  abolished  the  system  of  slavery 
in  the  island.  The  policy  of  some  of  his  measures  was  considered 
doubtful  by  the  authorities  at  home,  and  his  youth  made  him 
an  object  of  jealousy  to  some  of  his  colleagues;  a  number  of  charges 
were  consequently  brought  against  him,  which  led  to  his  recal.  But 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged that  his  measures  were  all  undertaken  from  most  benevolent 
aud  laudable  motives.  Raffles  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  time 
to  the  investigation  of  the  natural  productions  of  Java,  and  during  his 
residence  there  he  made  many  excursions  into  the  interior,  and  col- 
lected much  geological  and  geographical  information  respecting  the 
island,  as  well  as  mauy  interesting  facts  concerning  the  numerous 
ruins  and  other  antiquities,  and  the  character  of  the  different  native 
tribes.  He  arranged  and  published  the  different  materials  which  he 
had  thus  collected,  on  his  return  to  England,  in  his  'History  of  Java,' 
which  appeared  in  1817,  2  vols.  4to. 

In  1818  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  governor  of  Fort  Marlborough, 
the  seat  of  the  English  government  at  Bencoolen,  on  the  island  of 
Sumatra,  and  again  returned  to  India,  having  first  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood.    He  remained  at  Bencoolen  six  years,  during  which 


time  he  effected  many  improvements  in  the  political  constitution  of 
the  colony  and  in  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  He  emancipated 
the  slaves  here,  as  he  had  done  in  Java,  for  which  act  he  did  not  how- 
ever escape  censure.  He  established  a  British  settlement  at  Singapore, 
which  has  proved  a  most  important  commercial  station,  and  founded 
a  college  there  for  the  encouragement  of  Anglo-Chinese  and  Malay 
literature.  Though  distinguished  by  his  administrative  abilities,  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  owes  his  reputation  chiefly  to  his  researches  into  the 
natural  productions  of  Sumatra,  and  particularly  to  bis  numerous 
zoological  discoveries.  During  one  of  bis  journeys  into  the  interior, 
accompanied  by  the  enterprising  and  lamented  Dr.  Arnold,  he  die- 
covered  the  gigantic  parasitical  plant  (or  rather  flower)  which  has  been 
called  the  '  Rafflesia  Arnoldii.'  In  1820  he  sent  home  a  large  collec- 
tion of  preserved  animals,  which  are  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
London  Zoological  Society.  The  excitement  of  various  official  and 
scientific  engagements  in  a  pestilential  country,  together  with  many 
domestic  afflictions  (four  out  of  his  five  children,  and  almost  all  Ins 
personal  friends,  dying  from  the  effects  of  the  climate),  so  completely 
destroyed  his  health,  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  appointment 
and  return  to  England  in  182).  In  February  of  that  year  he  embarked 
with  Lady  Raffles  ou  board  the  ship  Fame,  which  took  fire  the  same 
night,  by  the  carelessuet-s  of  the  steward.  The  crew  and  passengers 
with  difficulty  saved  themselves  in  the  boats,  and  Sir  Stamford  was 
obliged  to  remain  at  Bencoolen  till  the  following  April.  By  this 
disastrous  event  he  entirely  lost  the  greatest  part  of  the  extensive 
collection  which  he  had  formed  of  animals  and  plants,  as  well  as  mauy 
volumes  of  manuscripts  and  drawings  relative  to  the  civil  and  natu- 
ral history  of  nearly  every  island  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago  ; 
besides  BDM,  which  might  be  considered  as  a  public  loss,  his  own 
pecuniary  loss  by  the  burning  of  the  ship  amounted  to  upwards  of 
20,000/. 

After  his  return  to  England  he  founded  the  present  Zoological 
Society,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president.  His  health,  however, 
never  recovered  the  shock  which  it  had  sustained,  and  he  died  in  1826, 
before  he  had  had  time  to  arrange  the  numerous  materials  which  he 
had  collected  in  the  East.  He  left  several  manuscripts  behind  him. 
('  Memoir  by  Lady  Raffles.') 

RA EN,  CARL  CHRISTIAN,  the  great  living  promoter  of  Ice- 
landic  literature,  was  born  on  the  1 0th  January  1796,  at  Brahesborg 
in  the  island  of  Fnneu.  Even  when  a  boy  at  the  Cathedral-school  of 
Odensee  he  voluntarily  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Icelandic  ;  he 
followed  up  the  same  pursuit  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  where 
he  took  bis  degrees  in  jurisprudence.  Being  appointed  in  1821  to  a 
post  at  the  university  library,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  vast 
quantity  of  Icelandic  manuscripts,  yet  unpublished,  belonging  to  the 
collection  bequeathed  there  by  Arnas  Magnajus,  and  to  the  use  that 
might  be  made  of  them  for  shedding  a  light  on  hitherto  obscure 
portions  of  history.  Early  in  1824  he  had  a  meeting  of  three  Icelandic 
students  at  his  lodgings  to  consider  of  the  best  means  of  promoting 
this  object,  and  in  1825  he  proposed  and  set  on  foot  the  "Society  for 
Northern  Antiquities,"  "  Selskab  for  Nordisk  Oldkyndighed,'  which  a 
few  years  after  was  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  and  which  has  awakened  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the 
subject  it  has  prosecuted.  Rafn  was  appoiuted  its  earliest  secretary, 
an  office  which  he  continues  to  hold,  and  he  has  devoted  bis  life  to  its 
objects.  It  had  been  customary  to  issue  such  Icelandic  works  as  were 
published  by  the  Danish  government  and  the  Arne-Magnsean  Com- 
mission, in  volumes  of  cumbrous  size,  with  Latin  or  Danish  transla- 
tions and  sometimes  both,  printed  on  the  same  or  opposite  pages,  and 
altogether  in  the  most  unattractive  form.  Under  Rafn's  direction 
twelve  volumes  of  the  '  Forumanna  Sogur'  or  '  Stories  of  the  Ancients' 
were  printed  in  portable  octavos,  twelve  volumes  of  a  Danish  trans- 
lation and  twelve  of  a  Latin  were  printed  to  correspond  with  them, 
and  thus  the  student  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  either  the 
origiual  only,  or  in  case  be  wanted  oue,  whichever  translation  he 
pleased.  Rafn  took  a  great  share  in  the  translation  and  editorship 
connected  with  these  works  and  with  the  other  publications  issued  by 
the  society.  The  'Antiquitates  Americana;,'  i.-sued  by  him  in  a  quarto 
volume  in  1837  is  of  all  the  one  that  has  produced  the  most  sensation. 
In  this  a  collection  is  made  of  all  the  passages  in  the  old  Icelandic 
sagas  which  describe  the  voyages  to  and  history  of  Vinland.  A 
summary  in  English  by  Dr.  Rafn  is  prefixed,  entitled  'America 
discovered  by  the  Scandinavians  in  the  Tenth  century,  an  abstract  of 
the  historical  evidence  contained  in  this  work.'  The  abstract,  which 
was  reprinted  in  the  'Transactions  of  the  London  Geographical 
Society,'  has  been  translated  into  every  language  of  Europe,  from 
Polish  to  Portuguese,  and  it  is  now  a  received  doctrine  that  Mas- 
sachusetts had  been  reached  by  the  Northmen  five  centuries  before 
Columbus.  Dr.  Rafn  is  now  engaged  on  a  similar  work  entitled, 
'  Antiquites  Russes,'  to  prove  by  scattered  passages  from  the  sagas 
that  the  Russian  monarchy  was  founded  by  Scandinavian  sea-rovers. 
In  his  '  GronlandsHistoriske  Mindesmajrker,'  or  'Historical  Memorials 
of  Greenland,'  (3  vols.  1838-40)  brought  out  in  conjunction  with 
Finn  Maguusson,  he  rendered  a  similar  service  to  the  less  attractive 
annals  of  that  barren  coast.  Among  his  other  works  is  an  edition  of 
the  '  Fsereyinga  Saga,'  or  '  History  of  the  Feroe  Islands,'  in  which  the 
Icelandic  original  is  accompanied  not  only  by  a  Danish  translation  but 
by  one  in  the  Feroe  language,  made  by  a  resident  clergyman,  and  e, 
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critical  edition  of  the  '  Kinkamal,'  the  celebrated  death-Bong  of  the 
pirate  Ragnar  Lodbrok,  said  to  have  beoti  Hung  by  him  when,  being 
taken  prisoner  by  Ella,  king  of  Northumberland,  he  wan  shut  up  in  a 
barrel  with  snakes,  and  concluding  with  the  famous  line  "  Laughing 
will  I  die."  Rafu  has  of  course  had  mucli  to  do  as  secretary  with  the 
publication  of  the  '  Transactions  '  of  the  Society  of  which  ho  in  the 
founder,  and  with  the  issue  of  the  volumes  of  '  Memoires,'  iu  which 
select  essays  from  the  number  are  translated  in  Ucrmau,  French,  or 
English.  It  is  to  his  exertions,  commencing  as  early  as  IS  18,  that  the 
Icelanders  are  indebted  for  the  foundation  of  a  public  library  for  their 
benefit  at  Heikiavik ;  he  also  carried  out  in  1827  the  establishment 
of  a  library  at  Thorshavn,  the  capital  of  the  Feroe  Islands,  and  iu 
182!)  of  another  at  Godthaub  iu  Greenland.  He  is  a  doctor  of  philosophy, 
lias  the  title  of  Etati-raad  or  '  State  Counsellor '  and  has  been  since 
1828  n  knight  of  the  order  of  Dannebrog.    [See  Supplement.] 

RAGLAN,  JAMES  HENRY  FITZROY,  BARON  (previously  Lord 
FlTZBOT  Somerset),  was  the  younger  sou  of  Henry,  fifth  duke  of  Beau- 
fort, by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Admiral  the  Hon.  E,  Boscawen,  and 
was  born  in  1788.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Westminster 
School,  but  before  completing  his  sixteenth  year  obtained  a  commission 
in  the  4th  Light  Dragoons.  In  1807  he  attended  the  late  Sir  Arthur 
Paget  in  his  embassy  to  Constantinople;  and  was  in  the  same  year  placed 
ou  the  staff  of  tho  Duke  of  Wellington.  Two  years  later  he  became 
aide-de-camp  to  the  duke,  in  which  capacity  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset 
was  present  in  every  engagement  throughout  tho  Peninsular  campaign. 
Ho  was  wounded  at  Busaco,  and  lie  was  among  the  first  who  mounted 
the  breach  at  the  storming  of  Badajoz.  Having  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  he  attended  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as 
aide-de-camp  at  Waterloo,  where  he  lost  his  right  arm  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  military  services  he  was  made  a  K.C.B.  and  a  colonel  in 
the  army,  in  1814  he  had  acted  for  a  short  time  as  secretary  to  the 
embassy  at  Paris,  and  so  great  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  that 
he  remained  in  that  city  as  minister  plenipotentiary  ad  interim  from 
the  following  January  to  March.  He  coutiuued  to  act  as  secretary  to 
the  embassy  at  Paris  until  1819,  when  he  was  appointed  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  then  master  of  the  ordnance,  to  be  his  military  secre- 
tary. This  post  he  retained  until  1S27,  when  he  accompanied  the 
duke  to  the  Horse  Guards  as  military  secretary.  Here  he  remained 
until  after  the  duke's  death  in  September  1S52.  He  bad  accompanied 
the  duke  to  the  congresses  of  Vienua  and  Verona  in  1822,  and  to  St. 
Petersburg  iu  1826,  and  on  another  occasion  was  sent  on  a  special 
mission  to  Madrid.  He  also  represented  the  borough  of  Truro  in  the 
parliaments  of  ISIS  and  1S26. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  promotion  of 
Viscount  Hardinge  to  the  command  of  tho  army,  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset  was  appointed  Master- General  of  the  Ordnance,  aud 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Baglau,  a  title  derived  from  Kaglan 
Castle,  a  ruiu  in  possession  of  the  dueal  family  of  Beaufort.  He  had 
been  little  more  than  a  year  at  the  head  of  the  Orduauce  when  war 
broke  out  between  England  aud  Russia,  and  Lord  Kaglau  was 
appointed  to  command  the  forces  sent  out  to  the  east,  with  the  rank 
of  full  general.  He  left  England  in  March  1851,  aud  after  spending 
some  months  at  Varna  aud  Constantinople,  during  which  time  the 
army  sufl'ered  very  severely  from  sickness,  he  lauded  on  the  shores  of 
the  Crimea  in  the  September  following.  In  conjunction  with  Marshal 
St.  Aruaud,  who  commanded  the  forces  of  our  French  allies,  he  fought 
the  battle  of  the  Alma  on  the  20th  of  that  month.  It  has  been 
stated  that  he  wished  to  attempt  carrying  Sebastopol  by  a  cuup-de- 
main,  but  this  not  being  agreed  to  by  his  colleagues,  it  was  determined 
that  it  should  be  invested.  Unfortunately,  the  siege  proved  one  of 
longer  duratiou  thau  either  of  the  generals  had  calculated.  Diffi- 
culties in  furnishing  provisions  and  clothing  for  the  troops,  which 
appear  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  but  feebly  attempted  to  be  over- 
come, resulted  in  a  large  portiou  of  both  the  English  aud  French 
troops  perishing  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol  during  the  sub- 
sequent winter,  1854-55.  Tho  failure  of  more  thau  one  assault 
upon  that  city,  and  the  consequent  los3  of  his  men,  for  whose 
Bufleriugs  he  felt  most  tenderly,  together  with  the  censures  of  the 
English  press  upon  his  line  of  conduct,  unhappily  increased  the 
symptoms  of  diarrhoea,  by  which  he  was  attacked  in  the  following 
June,  and  he  died  in  camp  before  Sebastopol  on  the  28th  of  that 
mouth,  leaving  behind  him  the  memory  of  an  able  aud  brave  soldier 
and  a  general  of  high  ability,  who  commanded  at  once  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  his  men.  The  general  orders  issued  by  the  comiuauder- 
iii-chief  ut  home,  and  by  Marshal  Pelissier,  his  colleague  iu  the  divided 
commaud  over  the  allied  troops  iu  the  Crimea,  bore  testimony  to  his 
great  and  important  services.  His  body  was  carried  back  to  England, 
illd  interred  in  the  church  of  Badminton,  Gloucestershire.  A  life 
peu>iou  of  1000/.  a  year  was  settled  ou  his  widow,  aud  2000/.  a  year 
ou  his  son,  who  succeeded  him  iu  his  title.  He  married,  in  1S14, 
Harriet,  daughter  of  the  third  earl  of  Moruiugton,  aud  niece  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  by  whom  he  left  two  daughters  and  an  ouly  son, 
Richard  Henry  Fitzroy,  now  second  Lord  Baglan,  who  wa*  formerly 
iu  the  civil  service  at  Ceylon,  and  afterwards  held  the  post  of  secretary 
to  the  King  of  Hanover.  His  eldest  son,  a  major  in  the  army,  was 
killed  in  the  first  Punjab  campaign,  while  serviug  ou  the  staff  of  Lord 
Gough,  in  December  1845. 

RAHBEK,  KNUD  LYNE,  a  Danish  author,  whose  name  is  con- 


stantly recurring  in  the  literary  history  of  Denmark  for  an  entire  half 
century,  was  born  at  Copenhagen  on  tho  18th  of  December  1700. 
His  father,  who  held  tho  office  of  '  Toll  inspector,'  gave  him  an 
excellent  education,  sending  him  to  the  school  of  Hirlulsliohii  and  tln> 
University.  His  father's  maternal  uncle,  Knud  Lyue,  alter  whom  ho 
was  named,  had  made  a  fortune  of  what  is  called  in  Denmark  "  a  tou  of 
gold  " — 20,000  rix-dollars,  or  about  2,400/. — and  of  this  he  bequeathed 
12,000  to  his  namesake,  who  proposed  to  live  on  the  interest  ami 
spend  his  time  iu  literature,  and  in  the  theatre,  to  which  he  v.as 
ardeutly  attached.  The  scheme  tui  n>  d  out  impracticable,  ami  the 
money  oozed  through  his  hands,  but  ho  obtained  in  1790  the  pro* 
fessorship  of  ./Esthetics  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen  j  from  IV  9  j 
to  1805  he  was  teacher  of  history  at  an  institute,  and  from  1".,  to 
1810  he  waB  lecturer  to  the  actors  at  the  theatre  on  tho  dramatic  art, 
becoming  afterwards  an  active  member  of  the  managing  committee. 
Above  all  he  was  indefatigable  with  his  pen.  By  these  means  com- 
bined, he  obtained  a  position  w  hich  enabled  him  to  extend  a  good- 
natured  hospitality  to  nearly  all  tho  literary  men  of  the  capital,  to 
whom  the  "  Bakkehuus,"  as  it  was  called,  or  "  House  on  the  Hid,' 
Rahbek's  residence,  just  outside  of  the  gates  of  Copenhagen,  became 
the  ordinary  point  of  assemblage.  The  honours  were  done  by  fin 
wife,  Karen  Margrcthe  Hegor,  or  '  Camma,'  as  lie  called  her  from  the 
first  two  syllables  of  ber  Christian  name.  Oehlcuschlager  [OlBUH- 
SCHlager],  who  married  Camilla's  sister,  first  saw  her  at  the  Bakko- 
huus.  From  1708  to  1829  it  continued  to  be  the  "  Holland-House  " 
of  Copenhagen  ;  it  was  then  deprived  of  one  of  its  chief  attractions  by 
the  death  of  Cam  ma,  and  in  about  a  twelvemonth  after,  on  the  22/id 
of  April  1830,  Rahbek  followed  her  to  the  grave  iu  his  seventieth 
year. 

Rahbek's  works  are  very  numerous.  That  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  best  is  the  '  Dauske  Tilskuer,' or  '  Danish  Spectator,' an 
imitation  of  its  English  namesake.  It  lasted  from  1791  to  180(5.  A 
magazine,  called  '  Minerva,'  which  he  commenced  in  1785,  was  for  a 
long  period  a  leading  periodical— in  it  Rahbek  had  an  opportunity  of 
developing  his  political  sentiments,  which,  strange  as  they  were,  were 
shared  by  many  Danes; — au  equally  ardent  attachment  to  Jacobinism 
iu  France  aud  to  despotism  iu  Denmark.  His  Lectures  on  tho  Drama 
delivered  to  actors  are  couched  in  a  tone  of  somewhat  ludicrous 
solemnity  ;  his  own  plays  are  not  considered  of  much  value ;  his  tales 
and  lyric  poems  have  a  higher  reputation.  His  '  Erindrin^er,'  or 
'  Recollections,'  written  late  in  life,  are,  for  a  book  of  biography,  far 
from  entertaining.  Some  specimens  will  be  found  in  William  aud 
Mary  Howitt's  'Literature and  Romance  of  Northern  Europe.'  Rahbek 
wrote  a  whole  library  of  translations;  among  those  from  the  Engdsh 
we  remark  Shakspere's  '  Macbeth,'  and  '  Merchant  of  Venice,' 
Column's  'Jealous  Wife,'  Byron's  '  Marino  Faliero,' Scott's  '  Halidon 
Hill,'  &c. 

KAIKES,  ROBERT,  was  born  at  Gloucester  in  1735.  His  father 
was  a  printer  and  conductor  of  the  '  Oloucester  Journal,'  who,  after 
giving  his  son  a  liberal  education,  brought  him  up  to  his  own  business, 
iu  which  after  a  time  he  succeeded  his  father,  and  by  care  and  diligence 
rendered  the  business  prosperous.  The  eveuts  of  his  life  pre-eut 
nothing  beyond  those  of  a  successful  trade-man  in  general :  but  as 
conductor  of  a  newspaper  he  could  not  but  hive  his  attention  fre- 
quently directed  to  peculiar  conditions  of  society.  The  state  of  the 
County  Bridewell  was  the  first  iu  which  he  prominently  interfered. 
He  found  in  it  the  indiscriminate  mixture  of  offenders  of  all  degrees 
of  criminality,  unprovided  with  food,  clothing,  or  instruction  of  any 
kind,  except  what  was  bestowed  iu  charity  by  the  curious  or  benevo- 
lent who  visited  the  prison.  To  remedy  these  evils  he  called  attention 
to  them  in  his  newspaper,  and  he  furnished  means  to  provide  the 
inmates  with  instruction  and  the  means  of  labour  from  his  own 
resources.  As  regarded  Gloucester  prisou  his  efforts  w<-re  in  a  great 
degree  successful,  but  the  evils  against  which  he  contended  are  unfor- 
tunately not  yet  uniformly  removed  from  our  places  of  confinement. 
In  1781,  as  he  relates  himself  in  a  letter  written  in  17S4,  he  was 
struck  with  the  number  of  wretched  children  whom  he  found  in  the 
suburbs,  chiefly  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  a  pin-manufactory  where 
their  parents  were  employed,  wholly  abandoned  to  themselves,  bait- 
clothed,  half-fed,  and  growing  up  iu  the  practice  of  the  most  degrading 
vices.  The  state  of  the  streets,  he  was  told,  was  always  worst  on  the 
Sunday,  as  of  course  children  of  somewhat  advanced  ages  were  employed 
iu  the  factory,  aud  on  Suuday  joined  their  old  associates.  Mr.  Raikes 
determined  to  make  an  effort  at  some  improvement.  He  began  in 
a  very  unpreteudiug  manner.  He  found  three  or  four  decent  women 
iu  the  neighbourhood  who  were  capable  of  teaching  children  to  read, 
to  each  of  whom  he  agreed  to  give  a  shilling  for  the  day's  employment ; 
aud  then,  with  the  assistance  of  the  clergymau,  endeavoured  to  induce 
the  children  to  go  to  the  schools  so  established.  The  success  was 
extraordinary  :  children  were  not  only  eager  to  learn  to  read,  but,  ou 
being  supplied  with  Testameuts,  they  begau  of  their  own  accord  to 
frequent  places  of  religious  worship.  At  first,  he  says,  many  children 
were  deterred  from  attending  the  schools  by  want  of  decent  clothing ; 
to  such  he  represented  that  "clean  hands,  clean  faces,  and  combed 
hair,"  were  all  that  was  required  at  the  school.  The  beneficial  effects 
were  so  evident,  that  iu  a  very  short  time  Sunday-schools  were 
established  in  all  directions;  and  Mr.  Raikes,  before  his  death  on 
April  5, 1811,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  first  humble  endeavour 
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at  the  improvement  of  a  few  children  in  his  own  town,  become  the 
most  efficient  means  of  educating  the  children  of  the  poor  throughout 
the  kingdom.  It  was,  we  hope,  only  the  first  step  ;  a  second  was  the 
establishment  of  daily  schools  supported  by  the  public ;  but  farther 
advances  are  yet  urgently  required. 

RAIMBACH,  ABRAHAM,  a  distinguished  English  line-engraver, 
was  born  in  London  in  1770.  His  father  was  a  Swiss  by  birth,  but  ho 
settled  in  England  at  the  early  age  of  twelve,  and  never  afterwards 
quitted  it ;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  an  English  farmer  in 
Warwickshire.  When  an  infant,  Raimbach  fell  from  the  armB  of  his 
nurse  from  a  second-floor  window  ;  but  his  life  was  saved,  partly  by 
the  inflation  of  his  long  clothes,  and  partly  by  his  fall  being  broken  by 
some  leads  below.  He  showed  an  early  disposition  to  excel  in  the 
arts,  and  his  father  apprenticed  him  in  178'J  to  J.  Hall,  the  engraver  : 
Sharp  and  J.  Heath  had  both  declined  to  take  him.  The  first  work 
engraved  by  the  young  apprentice  was  the  explanatory  key  to 
Copley's  'Death  of  Chatham,'  iu  the  National  Gallery.  After  his 
term  of  apprenticeship  was  over  he  entered  as  a  student  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  doing  at  the  same  timo  what  work  he  could  for  the  book- 
sellers. By  attention  and  assiduity  he  was  enabled  to  unite  miniature 
painting  with  engraving ;  and  he  prospered  in  a  short  period  eo  well 
in  both  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  giving  one  of  them  up,  and 
confining  himself  to  the  other  :  he  chose  engraving  for  his  profession. 
In  1802,  through  some  prints  he  executed  for  Smirke  and  Forster's 
illustrated  edition  of  the  '  Arabian  Nights,'  he  was  in  such  circum- 
stances as  enabled  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  temporary  peace,  and 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Paris  to  view  the  works  of  art  which  the  victories  of 
Napoleon  I.  had  collected  together  in  tho  Louvre.  He  has  himself 
,  given  a  long  account  of  this  tour  in  his  autobiography,  published  by 
his  son.  In  1805  he  married,  and  established  himself  in  a  house  given 
to  him  by  his  father  in  Warren-street,  Fitzroy-square,  in  whicli  he 
lived  twenty-six  years,  and  executed  all  his  great  works.  In  this  year 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Wilkie,  and  soon  became  that  painter's 
intimate  friend.  In  1S12  he  became  Wilkie's  engraver,  supplanting 
Burnet,  who  had  already  engraved  some  of  Wilkie's  pictures  in  an 
admirable  manner.  [Buknet,  John.]  The  first  fruit  of  this  partner- 
ship was  the  celebrated  print  of  the  *  Village  Politicians.'  This  print 
at  first  went  off  slowly  ;  but  eventually  the  sale  was  large  and  steady, 
and  a  proof,  of  which  there  were  274,  has  sometimes  been  sold  at 
auctions  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds.  The  next  print  was  'The  Rent 
Day,'  published  in  1816,  after  which  Wilkie  and  Raimbach  made  a  tour 
together  in  the  Netherlands.  The  rest  appeared  iu  the  following 
order  : — '  The  Cut  Finger,'  '  The  Errand-Boy,'  '  Blindman's  Buff,' 
'  Distraining  for  Rent,'  '  The  Parish  Beadle,'  and  in  1836  '  The  Spanish 
Mother  and  Child.'  The  last  prints,  compared  with  1  The  Village 
Politicians '  and  '  The  Kent  Day,'  were  very  unsuccessful  speculations. 
Raimbach  never  employed  an  assistant,  but  executed  the  whole  of 
the  plate  himself.  '  The  Rent  Day  '  cost  him  two  years  and  a  half  of 
incessant  labour.  His  prints  are  very  masterly  works,  and  possess 
almost  every  quality  but  colour.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  January 
1843,  in  very  easy  circumstances.  His  autobiography  was  published 
by  his  son  in  the  same  year,  under  the  following  title: — 'Memoirs  and 
Recollections  of  the  late  Abraham  Raimbach ;  including  a  Memoir  of 
Sir  David  Wilkie.' 

RAIMONDI,  MARC  ANTONIO,  commonly  called  by  his  baptismal 
names  Marc  Antonio  only,  was  born  at  Bologna  about  1487  or  1488. 
He  was  instructed  in  the  art  of  design  by  Francesco  Maria  Raibolini, 
known  as  Francesco  Francia  ;  but  haviug  seen  some  prints  by  Albert 
Diirer,  he  determined  on  adopting  engraving  as  a  profession.  It  does 
not  appear  by  whom  he  was  instructed  in  that  art,  though  most  pro- 
bably it  was  by  some  goldsmith,  for  his  first  essays  with  the  graver 
were  the  embellishment  of  silver  ornaments  worn  at  that  period.  One 
of  his  earliest  engravings  on  copper  was  a  plate  from  a  picture  by 
Francia,  representing  '  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,'  dated  1502,  and  exe- 
cuted, with  some  others,  it  is  supposed,  after  the  same  artist,  before 
Raimondi's  departure  from  Bologna.  At  Venice,  whither  he  removed, 
he  purchased,  with  all  the  money  he  had  taken  with  him  from  home, 
a  set  of  thirty-six  prints  engraved  on  wood  by  Albert  Diirer,  repre- 
senting the  '  Life  and  Passion  of  Our  Saviour.'  Charmed  with  the 
correctness  of  the  design  and  the  precision  of  the  execution,  he 
imitated  them  on  copper,  according  to  Vasari,  with  such  exactness, 
that  they  sold  in  Italy  for  the  originals — from  the  difference  of  the 
methods  a  very  unlikely  circumstance.  The  same  authority  states 
that  Diirer,  having  seen  one  of  them  at  Niirnberg,  complained  to  the 
senate  at  Venice  of  the  fraud  that  had  been  practised,  and  that  Marc 
Antonio  was  forbidden  to  use  his  signature,  which  was  the  only 
redress  he  could  obtain.  It  seems  that  Vasari  must  have  fallen  into 
an  error  in  this  story,  and  mistaken  the  '  Life  of  Our  Saviour '  for 
the  '  Life  of  the  Virgin,'  as  Marc  Antonio  copied  both  sets  from  the 
cuts  of  Albert  Diirer,  to  the  latter  and  not  to  the  former  of  which  he 
affixed  the  mark  of  that  great  artist.  M.  Heinecken  also  points  out 
that,  besides  the  tablet  which  Diirer  used  as  his  mark,  Marc  Antonio 
added  within  it  his  own  initials  joined,  and  that  he  also  used  the 
tablet  without  any  mark  at  all.  Indeed  there  seems  altogether  very 
little  probability  in  the  story  told  by  Vasari.  Persons  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  engravers'  monograms  are  aware  that  the  tablet 
of  the  peculiar  form  adopted  by  these  two  great  rivals— namely,  an 
oblong  square,  with  a  small  arched  piece  on  the  centre  portion  of  the 
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top — was  a  favourite  mark  of  many  artists,  as  may  be  seen  on  tho 
works  of  Van  Assen,  Dolendo,  Krugeu,  Saelert,  and  Voghter. 

After  quitting  Venice,  Marc  Antonio  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  soon  noticed  by  Raffaelle,  who  employed  him  in  engraving  from 
his  designs,  and,  it  is  said,  in  some  instances  even  traced  the  outlines 
on  the  plates,  that  the  correctness  of  the  drawing  might  be  more 
perfectly  preserved.  His  first  plate  after  Rall'aelle  was  the  Death  of 
Lucretia,  which  is  neatly  engraved,  but  is  not  one  of  his  best  works. 
His  next  print,  after  the  same  master,  was  a  Judgment  of  Paris,  exe- 
cuted in  a  more  bold  and  spirited  style.  These  were  followed  by  many 
more,  and  amongst  them  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents,  after  Raffaelle, 
who  was  so  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  efforts  of  the  engraver,  that 
he  sent  many  specimens  of  his  works  as  complimentary  presents  to 
Albert  Diirer  himself,  by  whom  they  were  thought  well  worthy  of 
acceptance.  After  the  death  of  Raffaelle,  which  occurred  in  1520, 
Giulio  Romano  engaged  Marc  Antonio  to  engrave  from  hiB  designs. 
Amongst  these  works  are  a  set  of  disgusting  plates  of  subjects  for 
which  Aretino  composed  the  verses,  and  which  so  greatly  excited  the 
indignation  of  Pope  Clement  VII.,  that  he  ordered  the  engraver  to  be 
thrown  into  prison,  from  which  he  was  only  released  at  the  earnest 
intercession  of  some  of  the  cardinals  and  of  Baccio  Bandinelli.  Moved 
by  gratitude  for  the  services  of  Bandinelli,  Marc  Antonio  engraved  his 
celebrated  print  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence  from  a  picture  by 
him,  which,  besides  greatly  conducing  to  the  engraver's  high  reputa- 
tion, procured  him  not  only  the  entire  pardon  of  the  pope,  but  his 
active  protection  and  support.  On  the  sacking  of  Borne  by  the  Spaniards, 
in  1527,  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  having  lost  all  he  had  acquired  by  his 
art.  He  returned  to  his  native  place,  where  he  continued  to  engrave 
until  the  year  1539,  which  is  the  date  affixed  to  his  last  plate,  repre- 
senting the  Battle  of  the  Lapithae,  after  Giulio  Romano.  He  is  said  by 
Malvasia  to  have  been  assassinated  by  a  Roman  nobleman  for  having, 
contrary  to  his  engagement,  engraved  a  second  plate  of  the  Murder  of 
the  Innocents,  from  the  design  of  Raffaelle. 

This  engraver  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  eminent  artists  in 
that  branch  that  has  ever  appeared.  His  outlines  are  pure;  the  cha- 
racter and  expression  of  his  heads  beautiful ;  while  the  exact  and 
correct  drawing  of  his  works,  particularly  in  the  extremities  of  his 
figures,  evidence  that  he  was  in  all  respects  a  complete  master  both  of 
drawing  and  design.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Italian  engravers  of 
distinction.  The  high  reputation  of  Raffaelle,  and  the  happy  chance 
which  conduced  to  the  engagement  of  Marc  Antonio  as  the  engraver 
of  his  chief  works,  contribute  as  well  to  his  reputation  as  to  the  high 
value  which  is  ever  set  upon  his  engravings,  and  the  great  price  they 
always  obtain.  Berghem  paid  sixty  florins  for  an  impression  of  his 
Murder  of  the  Innocents ;  and  one  of  Saint  Cecilia  was  sold  at  the  sale 
of  St.  Yves  for  six  hundred  and  nineteen  francs.  M.  Ponce  has  given 
the  date  of  his  death  as  1546  ;  but  M.  Heinecken  seems  to  consider 
that  the  date  upon  the  Battle  of  the  Lapithae  was  about  the  period  at 
which  he  ceased  to  work.  Some  of  his  prints  are  marked  with  an  A. 
and  an  M.  joined,  and  others  with  M.  A.  F.  al-o  joined,  the  F.  being 
used  in  consequence  of  the  cognomen  La  Francia  having  been  given  to 
him  from  his  successful  study  under  Raibolini ;  and  some  are  marked 
with  the  tablet  mentioned  by  Heinecken. 

The  works  of  Marc  Antonio  are  exceedingly  numerous.  A  very 
copious  catalogue  of  them  is  given  by  Heinecken,  which  extends  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pages.  Mr.  Bryan  observes,  that  in  the  prints 
of  this  eminent  artist  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  different 
impressions  of  the  plates,  which  have  been  greatly  retouched  and 
altered  by  the  different  printsellers  through  whose  hands  they  have 
passed.  The  best  impressions  are  without  the  name  of  any  publisher. 
After  the  plates  were  taken  from  the  stock  of  Tommaso  Barlacchi, 
they  came  into  the  possession  of  Antonio  Salamanca  ;  afterwards  they 
passed  through  the  hands  of  Antonio  Laferri,  thence  to  Nicholas  van 
Aelst,  and  lastly  became  the  property  of  Rossi,  or  De  Rubeis,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  nearly  worn  out. 

In  the  Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  very  fine 
collection  of  the  works  of  Marc  Antonio.  They  amount  to  above  five 
hundred,  the  whole  of  his  labours  enumerated  by  Bartsch  being  six 
hundred  and  fifty-two  ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  works  of 
two  of  his  principal  pupils,  Agostino  Veneziano  and  Marco  da  Ravenna, 
are  counted  with  them.  Amongst  those  of  the  greatest  rarity  are  the 
Transgression  of  Adam  and  Eve ;  David  cutting  off  the  head  of  Goliath, 
before  the  monogram  of  Marc  Antonio  was  added,  a  copy  of  which 
produced  4.51.  at  the  sale  of  the  late  Sir  M.  M.  Sykes,  Bart.,  in  1824  ; 
the  Madonna  lamenting  over  the  dead  body  of  Christ,  called  'La 
Vierge  au  bras  nud,'  from  the  circumstance  of  having  one  arm  naked, 
a  print  of  much  value,  a  copy  of  which  fetched  at  the  same  sale  25?., 
whereas  the  other  print  of  the  same  subject,  which  has  the  arm  draped, 
engraved  also  by  Marc  Antonio,  produced  only  21. ;  the  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents,  with  the  chicot-tree;  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence, 
a  subject  mentioned  above,  a  first  impression  with  the  two  forks,  of 
the  estimated  value  of  a  hundred  guineas,  a  very  inferior  copy  of 
which,  as  to  condition,  produced  at  the  above  sale  461. ;  the  Pest,  a 
proof  taken  before  the  letters  were  engraved,  of  which  only  three 
copies  are  known  to  exist ;  and  the  Dance  of  Cupids,  a  small  plate, 
for  571.  At  the  sale  of  Mr.  Johnson's  prints,  1860,  a  fine  proof  of  the 
'  Judgment  of  Paris,'  obtained  320Z. 
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parish  of  Budleigb,  near  the  coast  of  Devonshire.  lie  was  the  second 
son  of  Walter  Raleigh  and  his  third  wife  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir 
Philip  Chauipemou  and  widow  of  Olho  Gilbert,  Esq.,  of  Coinpton, 
Devon.  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  whose  name  is  connected  with  the 
attempts  to  discover  a  north-west  passage,  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
half-brother.  In  the  retired  neighbourhood  of  Budleigh,  Raleigh 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  lie  was  entered  a  commoner 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  or  about  1568,  where,  to  use  the  words  of 
Anthony  Wood,  "  he  was  worthily  esteemed  a  proficient  in  oratory 
and  philosophy."  In  15G9  Raleigh  accompanied  his  relative,  Henry 
Cbampernon,  with  a  volunteer  corps  to  Frauce  in  aid  of  the  Huguenots. 
He  served  iu  France  five  years,  and  subsequently  in  the  Netherlands 
as  a  volunteer  under  the  Prince  of  Orange.  In  1576  Sir  Humphry 
Gilbert  obtained  a  patent  to  colonise  any  parts  of  North  America  not 
settled  by  the  allies  of  England.  Raleigh  and  Gilbert  attempted  a 
joint  expedition,  from  which  Raleigh  returned  unsuccessful  iu  1579. 
In  the  next  year  we  find  him  commanding  a  company  of  the  royal 
troops  in  Ireland  during  the  rebellion  raised  by  the  Earl  of  Desmond. 
Some  difference  arising  between  the  Lord  Deputy  Gray  and  Raleigh, 
the  latter  was  called  upon  to  defend  himself  before  the  council,  which 
he  did  with  so  much  ability  and  graca  that  he  gained  the  queen's  ear. 
The  romantic  incident  which  tradition  gives  as  the  origin  of  his  favour 
with  the  queen  is  well  known.  In  two  or  three  years  from  the  time 
he  was  introduced  at  court  he  was  knighted,  made  captain  of  the  guard, 
seneschal  of  the  county  of  Cornwall,  and  lord  warden  of  the  stannaries ; 
and  he  received  a  grant  of  12,000  acres  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the 
Earl  of  Desmond,  and  a  lucrative  patent  for  licensing  the  vendors  of 
wine  iu  England. 

In  1583  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert  sailed  on  a  second  expedition  to  North 
America,  towards  which  Raleigh,  now  too  much  engaged  at  court  to 
accompany  it  himself,  subscribed  2000i.  This  attempt  also  proved 
abortive,  and  Gilbert  perished  on  his  return  in  a  storm  in  which  his 
ship  foundered.  Raleigh,  undismayed,  obtained  for  himself  in  1584  a 
patent  investing  him  with  power  to  appropriate,  plant,  and  govern  any 
territories  that  he  might  acquire  in  North  America.  In  1585  the 
first  body  of  colonists  landed,  under  the  government  of  Mr.  Lane,  in 
Virginia,  so  called  in  honour  of  the  virgin  queen.  Harriott,  a  cele- 
brated mathematician  of  the  day,  went  out  to  survey  the  colony  ;  his 
survey  and  rejiort,  and  the  introduction  of  the  potato  and  the  tobacco- 
plant  into  England  for  the  first  time,  were  almost  the  only  fruits  of 
this  attempt.  [Hauriott.]  The  misconduct  of  the  colonists  brought 
the  hostility  of  the  Indians  upon  them  ;  and  they  re-embarked  within 
a  year  on  board  Sir  Francis  Drake's  squadron,  who  visited  the 
Chesapeake  on  his  homeward  voyage.  A  second  body  went  out  in 
1587  with  instructions  to  form  an  agricultural  colony,  on  the  Bay  of 
Chesapeake,  where  was  to  be  founded  the  '  City  of  Raleigh.'  The 
colonists  landed  on  Roanoke  Island,  in  what  is  now  the  state  of  North 
Carolina;  but  they  were  disheartened,  and  this  expedition  also  failed. 
The  governor  returned  home  for  fresh  forces,  which  were  very  difficult 
to  obtain,  as  he  arrived  in  the  height  of  the  preparations  for  the  Spanish 
invasion.  Raleigh  however  despatched  two  small  vessels,  which  were 
plundered  at  sea,  and  forced  to  put  back ;  and  when  at  length  assist- 
ance was  sent  out,  the  colonists  had  been  murdered  by  the  Indians. 
In  15S9,  having  expended  4O,000Z.  in  the  attempt,  and  finding  that 
his  resources  were  unequal  to  the  forming  of  a  colony,  he  made  over 
his  patent  to  a  company  of  merchants.  Raleigh  has  been  charged 
with  neglecting  those  wretched  men  who  were  left  among  the  Indians; 
but  it  appears  from  Purchas  that  previous  to  the  year  1602  he  had 
sent  five  several  times,  at  his  own  charge,  to  find  these  people,  who 
were  left  iu  Virginia  in  1587  (iv.,  p.  1653).  In  America  the  memory 
of  Raleigh  has  always  been  cherished,  and  Mr.  Bancroft  thus  concludes 
his  notice  of  these  abortive  attempts  to  form  a  settlement: — "  After  a 
lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries  [in  1792]  the  state  of  North  Carolina, 
by  a  solemn  act  of  legislation,  revived  iu  its  capital  '  the  City  of 
Raleigh;'  thus  expressing  its  grateful  respect  for  the  memory  of  the 
extraordinary  man  who  united  in  himself  as  many  kinds  of  glory  as 
were  ever  combined  iu  an  individual."  ('  History  of  America,'  vol.  ii., 
chap.  3.) 

In  1687  Raleigh  had  been  appointed  one  of  a  council  of  war  to  put 
the  forces  of  the  realm  in  the  best  order  to  withstand  any  invasion, 
aud  had  command  of  the  forces  in  Cornwall,  of  which  county  he  was 
lieutenant-general.  In  July  1588,  after  the  Armada  had  passed  up  the 
channel,  he  joined  the  British  fleet  with  a  small  squadron,  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  several  engagements  which  ended  in  the 
discomfiture  of  the  Spaniards.  As  a  reward  for  these  services  he 
received  an  augmentation  to  his  patent  of  wines,  and  the  right  to  levy 
tonnage  and  poundage  on  them.  In  1589  he  accompanied  the  Lisbon 
expedition  under  Drake  and  Norris,  the  object  of  which  was  to  place 
Don  Antonio  on  the  throne  of  Portugal.  [Antonio.]  In  1591  he 
sailed  on  an  expedition  to  intercept  the  plate  fleet,  which  was  unsuc- 
cessful ;  and  during  his  absence,  the  queen  having  discovered  that  an 
intrigue  existed  between  Raleigh  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Throckmorton,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour,  he  was  immedi- 
ately on  his  return  thrown  into  the  Tower.  Raleigh  married  Miss 
Throckmorton,  and  on  being  released  after  a  short  confinement,  retired 
to  his  estate  of  Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire.  It  was  during  this  retire- 
ment that  he  formed  his  scheme  for  the  discovery  aud  conquest  of 
El  Dorado,  that  fabulous  land  of  gold  aud  uubouuded  wealth  in  the 
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interior  of  South  America,  in  the  existence  of  which  he  firmly  believed. 
On  the  5th  of  February  1595  Raleigh  tailed  bom  Plymouth  with  live 
vessels,  and  arrived  at  Trinidad  about  the  end  of  Maich.  Ho  Surprised 
the  newly-founded  town  of  San  .Josef,  and  took  prisoner  the  governor, 
Don  Antonio  Berrio,  from  whom  he  extracted  information  which 
enabled  him  to  ascend  the  Orinoco  about  sixty  leagues,  when  lie  waa 
forced  to  return.  He  arrived  in  England  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer  of  1595.  Raleigh  published  an  account  of  this  voyage,  under 
the  sounding  title  of  '  Tho  Discovery  of  the  Large,  Rich,  and  Beautiful 
Empire  of  Guiana,'  a  work  which  had  not  the  merit  of  any  methodical 
arrangement  of  the  matter,  though  it  contains  numerous  vigorous 
passages,  such  as  characterise  the  style  of  Raleigh.  Jlis  restoration  to 
favour  at  court,  which  took  place  shortly  after,  prevented  any  further 
prosecution  of  his  designs  on  Guiana  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
In  1596  he  was  employed,  with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  at  the  taking 
of  Cadiz,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  aud  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  leg.  In  1597  he  took  Fayal.  About  this  time  he 
was  restored  to  his  post  of  captain  of  the  guard,  and  appointed  governor 
of  Jersey.  He  now  became  deeply  engaged  iu  court  intrigue,  and 
combined  with  Cecil,  who  afterwards  crushed  him,  to  destroy  the 
Earl  of  Essex.  He  strongly  urged  Cecil,  in  a  remarkable  letter  which 
appears  among  his  works,  to  put  down  the  earl,  aud  not  to  fear  "  the 
after  revenges  "  of  his  friends  or  his  sou  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  letter  was  written  before  or  after  the  condemnation  of  Essex,  as 
it  has  no  date.  Raleigh  turned  bis  influence  with  the  queen  to  good 
account,  by  procuring  a  remission  of  the  sentence  for  such  of  Essex's 
adherents  as  could  afford  to  purchase  his  good  offices.  One  of  these, 
Mr.  Littleton,  paid  Raleigh  10,000i.  A  transaction  so  shameless  has 
no  other  apology  than  that  it  was  not  condemned  by  the  opinion  of 
the  age.  But  if  in  such  a  matter  Raleigh  did  not  possess  a  higher 
standard  of  morality  than  his  contemporaries,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  which  he  had  been  elected  a  member  some  years  prior, 
he  made  himself  conspicuous  by  advocating  principles  far  before  his 
age  :  he  maintained  that  every  man  should  be  left  at  liberty  to  employ 
his  capital  and  labour  where  and  how  he  liked,  and  that  all  restrictions 
on  the  trade  in  corn  should  be  removed. 

After  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  Raleigh's  fortunes  fell.  His  haughti- 
ness and  rapacity,  with  the  share  he  had  in  the  ruin  of  Essex,  had 
made  him  universally  disliked ;  and  Cecil,  his  former  friend  and 
associate,  had  completely  poisoned  James's  mind  agaiust  him.  The 
post  of  captain  of  the  guard  was  speedily  given  to  another,  and  his 
wine-patent  was  withdrawn.  An  opening  soon  offered  for  a  more 
serious  attack.  James  had  not  long  been  seated  on  the  throne  before 
two  or  three  plots  against  him  were  discovered  Among  these  was 
one  named  the  Spanish  or  Lord  Cobham's  treason.  Lord  Cobham 
being  intimate  with  Raleigh,  the  idea  of  his  participation  instantly 
suggested  itself.  Raleigh  being  examined  before  the  council,  declared 
his  utter  ignorance  of  any  plot;  but  admitted  that  he  was  aware  of 
some  intercourse  having  taken  place  between  Cobham  and  the  Count 
D'Aremberg,  the  Flemish  ambassador,  and  he  recommended  that  La 
Renzi,  one  of  that  nobleman's  suite,  should  be  examined.  This  being 
made  known  to  Cobham,  he  flew  into  a  violent  rage,  declared  that  in 
all  his  intrigues  he  had  been  instigated  by  Raleigh,  and  that  the  money 
to  be  paid  by  Spain  was  to  be  lodged  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  of  which 
island  Raleigh  was  governor.  He  shortly  afterwards  fully  and  solemnly 
retracted  all  that  he  had  said  against  Sir  Walter,  who  was  neverthe- 
less committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high-treason  in  July  1602. 
While  there  he  made  an  attempt  at  suicide  by  stabbing  himself.  In 
September  1603  Raleigh  was  tried  at  Winchester,  and  found  guilty. 
Doubts  have  frequently  been  thrown  on  the  whole  of  the  facts  con- 
nected with  Raleigh's  accusation.  That  his  condemnation  was  procured 
by  the  power  of  his  enemies,  and  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  not 
justified  by  the  evidence,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
such  a  plot  did  exist  for  placing  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne, 
that  the  archduke  knew  of  it,  aud  that  his  minister  Aremberg  had 
corresponded  with  Cobham  on  the  subject,  and  had  promised  a  sum 
of  money  in  support  of  it.  It  seems  at  least  probable  that  Raleigh 
was  aware  of  Cobham's  correspondence,  although  he  might  not  be  an 
actual  participator  in  the  plot.  The  best  account  of  this  celebrated 
trial  will  be  found  iu  Mr.  Jardine's  '  Criminal  Trials.' 

Raleigh's  conduct  during  his  trial  entirely  changed  the  general 
feeling  of  dislike  entertained  towards  him  :  an  eyewitness  observed, 
"  In  half  a  day,  the  mind  of  all  the  company  changed  from  the 
extremest  hate  to  the  greatest  pity.  He  was  reprieved  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  was  confined  for  thirtteu  years.  His  family  suffered 
severely  by  his  attainder;  he  had  some  years  before  conveyed  his 
estate  of  Sherborne  to  his  son,  reserving  his  own  life-interest,  which 
was  now  forfeited,  and  a  slight  flaw  being  discovered  in  the  deed  of 
conveyance,  Carr,  the  king's  vile  favourite,  afterwards  notorious  as 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  petitioned  for  aud  obtained  the  estate  for  him- 
self, reserving  only  S000/.  as  a  compensation  for  Raleigh's  family  : 
Raleigh's  lands  of  Pinford,  Primesly,  and  Barton,  were  also  escheated 
and  made  over  to  the  king's  minion. 

During  his  long  imprisonment  Raleigh  turned  to  inttllectual  pur- 
suits, and  with  many  minor  pieces,  executed  his  greatest  work,  '  The 
History  of  the  World,'  a  project  of  such  vast  extent,  that  the  bare 
idea  of  his  undertaking  it  excites  our  admiration.  As  an  author, 
Hume  says,  "  he  is  the  best  mo>lel  of  our  ancient  style,"  and  Hallaui 
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observes  that  he  is  "  less  pedantic  than  most  of  his  contemporaries, 
seldom  low,  and  never  affected.''  The  first  part  of  tho  '  History  of  the 
World,'  which  is  all  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  completed,  is  contained 
in  five  books,  commencing  with  the  creation,  and  ending  with  the 
second  Macedonian  war,  about  150  years  before  Christ.  It  wa3  hia 
intention  to  continue  the  history  in  two  more  volumes,  which  he 
sajB,  "  I  also  intended,  and  have  hewn  out ;  "  but  the  death  of  Prince 
Henry,  to  whom  the  book  was  'directed,'  and  who  had  always  shown 
a  warm  interest  in  his  fortunes,  ''  besides  many  other  discourage- 
ments, persuaded  him  to  silence." 

In  1615,  Cecil  being  dead,  and  Somerset  disgraced,  Raleigh  bribed 
the  uncles  of  Buckingham,  the  new  favourite,  and  induced  Sir  Ralph 
Winwood  to  recommend  his  project  of  opening  a  mine  in  Guiana. 
Upon  this  he  was  released  conditionally.  He  equipped  thirteen 
vessels  for  this  expedition,  which,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  under- 
taking and  the  celebrity  of  his  name,  attracted  much  attention,  and 
Raleigh's  ship  was  visited  by  all  the  foreign  ambassadors.  The  fleet 
reached  the  Coast  of  Guiana  about  the  middle  of  November  1017. 
Raleigh  was  so  unwell  that  he  could  not  ascend  the  Oriuoco  in  person. 
Captain  Kcymis,  the  steady  follower  of  Raleigh,  led  the  exploring 
party,  consisting  of  five  companies  of  fifty  soldiers  each.  A  conflict 
took  place  with  the  Spaniards  near  St.  Thomas,  a  small  town  recently  | 
built,  in  which  the  Spanish  governor  and  Raleigh's  eldest  son  Walter 
were  slain ;  after  which  Kcymis,  having  spent  about  twenty  days  in 
a  fruitless  search  for  the  mine,  and  suffixed  considerable  loss,  returned 
to  the  fleet.  Key  mis,  meeting  with  nothing  but  reproaches  for  his 
ill  success,  committed  suicide.  Raleigh  sailed  for  Newfoundland  to 
victual  and  refit ;  intending  possibly  to  return  to  Guiana,  but  cer- 
tainly in  the  meantimo  to  attack  the  Spanish  plate  fleet,  if  he  could 
fall  in  with  it.  Before  he  could  reach  Newfoundland  the  fleet  sepa-  j 
rated,  aud  on  his  arriving  there,  his  own  crew  mutinied,  and  the 
majority  declaring  for  a  return  to  England,  he  was  forced  to  accom- 
pany them.  He  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  July  1618,  and  a  proclamation 
being  issued  by  the  king  against  him,  he  was  shortly  after  arrested  by 
Sir  Lewis  Stukely,  vice-admiral  of  Devonshire.  He  was  conveyed  to 
London,  aud  on  bis  journey  made  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  escape, 
and  at  Sdubury  ho  feigned  sickness.  James,  strongly  urged  by  the 
king  of  Spain  to  punish  Raleigh  for  his  attack  on  St.  Thomas,  aud 
being  anxious  to  gratify  that  monarch,  in  order  to  advance  the 
marriage  of  his  son  Charles  with  the  infanta,  laid  the  case  before  his 
council,  when  it  was  argued  that  Raleigh,  being  under  an  unpardoned 
sentence  for  treason,  was  civilly  dtad,  and  accordingly  could  not  be 
tried  again.  James,  bent  on  somehow  sacrificing  Raleigh,  readily 
adopted  this  view,  and  resolved  to  carry  into  execution  a  sentence 
sixteen  years  old,  which  had  been  followed  by  an  imprisonment  of 
thirteen  years.  Raleigh  was  brought  up  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  to  receive  sentence  on  the  28th  of  October  1618,  and  beheaded 
the  next  morning,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  conduct 
after  his  committal  to  the  Tower,  aud  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death, 
was  so  calm  and  resigned,  as  to  move  the  sympathy  even  of  his 
enemies. 

Of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  character  and  personal  appearance,  Aubrey 
says,  "  he  was  a  tall,  handsome,  and  bold  man,  but  his  uaeve  was  that 
he  was  damnable  proud  :  he  had  a  most  remarkable  aspect,  an  exceed- 
ing high  forehead,  long  faced,  and  'sour  eic-lidded,  a  kind  of  pigge- 
eie.'  1  In  an  age  of  magnificence  in  dress,  Raleigh  was  conspicuous 
for  his  splendour.  Of  au  original  aud  versatile  genius,  an  eminent 
(ommander  by  sta  and  laud,  a  navigator  and  discoverer  of  new 
countries,  an  accomplished  courtier,  a  statesman,  a  proficient  iu  the 
michauical  arts,  a  poet  of  no  mean  ability,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  an  age  celebrated  for  its 
eminent  men.  Not  much  perhaps  can  be  said  in  favour  of  his  moral 
character :  he  was  crafty  and  rapacious,  and  his  conduct  was  not 
regulated  by  truth  and  probity ;  but  he  had  kindly  affections,  and  was 
much  beloved  by  his  dependauts.  Sir  Walter  was  the  author  of  many 
smaller  pieces  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  philosophical,  political,  naval, 
military,  geographical,  besides  letters,  and  a  collection  of  small  poems. 
He  had  two  sons  by  his  wife  :  the  elder  was  killed  in  South  America; 
the  second,  Carew,  who  was  born  in  the  Tower,  survived  him. 

RALPH,  JAMES,  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  in  what  year  is  not 
recorded,  aud  passed  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  there  as  a  school- 
master. In  1725  he  came  to  England  in  company  with  his  townsman 
Benjamin  Franklin.  What  was  the  nature  of  his  occupation  is 
unknown.  He  has  been  supposed  to  have  had  some  employment 
about  the  court,  but  he  more  probably  got  his  living  by  writing  iu 
the  newspapers.  In  the  first  book  of  the  '  Dunciad,'  published  in 
1728,  Pope  mentions  him  as  one  of  Walpole's  'gazetteers.'  This  same 
year  appeared  Ralph's  first  separate  and  acknowledged  literary  per- 
formance, a  poem,  entitled  'Night.'  It  is  to  this  work  that  Pope 
alludes  in  the  third  book  of  the  '  Dunciad,'  where  he  exclaims— 

"  Silence,  ye  wolves,  while  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howls, 
And  makes  night  hideous  ;  answer  him,  yc  owls ! " 

To  this  passage  is  appended  a  note,  in  which  Ralph  is  denounced  as 
the  author  of  "a  swearing  piece  called  '  Sawney,'"  which  it  appears 
was  an  attack  upon  Pope  and  his  two  friends  Swift  and  Gay.  In  this 
note  he  is  declared  to  be  wholly  illiterate  as  well  as  venal,  but  an 
idmuer  iu  the  'Biograpbia  Dramatica  '  says,  "  It  is  very  certain  that 


he  was  master  of  tho  French,  and  Latin  languages,  and  not  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  Italian;  and  was  in  truth  a  very  ingenious  prose 
writer,  although  he  did  not  succeed  as  a  poet."  His  dramatic 
writings  are — '  The  Fashionable  Lady,  or  Harlequin's  Opera,'  pro- 
duced at  the  theatre  in  Goodman's  Fields,  in  1730,  with  some  success. 
'  The  Fall  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,'  a  tragedy  (altered  from  the  '  Unhappy 
Favourite'  of  John  Baukes),  brought  out  at  the  same  house  in  1731  ; 
tho  '  Lawyer's  Feast,' a  farce,  performed  at  Drury-Lane  in  1744;  and 
the  '  Astrologer,'  a  comedy,  "  once  acted,"  says  the  title-page  "  at 
Drury-Laue,"  also  in  1744.  'The  Astrologer'  was  only  an  alteration 
of  an  old  play,  called  '  Albumazar,'  written  by  a  Mr.  Tomkis,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1615.  Auother  of  bis  latter  publica- 
tions was  a  tract,  entitled  '  The  Case  of  Authors ; '  it  was  probably 
an  argument  for  the  protection  of  dramatic  copyrights ;  though  his 
own  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  much  danger  of  infringement. 

Most  of  Ralph's  publications  however  were  political  pamphlets 
on  the  topics  of  the  day  ;  and  he  is  also  supposed  to  have  continued 
to  be  an  active  contributor  to  the  public  journals  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
He  attached  himself  latterly  to  the  faction  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
aud  frequent  mention  of  him  may  be  found  in  Bubb  Dodicgtou's 
'  Diary  : '  Horace  Walpole,  iu  his  '  Memoirs  of  the  Last  Ten  Years  of 
George  II.,'  also  under  date  of  2nd  of  Juue  1753,  gives  an  account  of 
his  journalising.  According  to  this  statement,  Ralph  "had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  bought  off  from  bis  last  journal,  the  'Protester,'  for  the 
only  paper  that  he  did  not  write  iu  it."  Other  accounts  however 
make  him  to  have  been  'taken  off'  by  a  pension  towards  the  end  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole's  time,  iu  consequence  of  having  then  made  him- 
self so  formidable  to  tho  ministry.  The  death  of  Prince  Frederick 
(iu  March  1751)  was  an  annihilating  blow  for  the  moment  to  Ralph,  as 
well  as  to  hid  patron  Dodington,  who  had  promised  to  make  him  his 
secretary  if  he  should  live  to  have  the  seals  of  secretary  of  state  for 
the  sou thern  department,  which  the  prince  had  engaged  to  give  him 
('  Diary,'  July  18  and  19,  1749);  but  it  is  said  that  he  obtained  a  con- 
siderable sum  from  the  government  for  the  surrender  of  au  important 
manuscript  written  by  the  prince,  or  under  his  royal  highne^s's 
direction,  which  had  come  iuto  his  possession.  On  the  accession  of 
George  III.,  he  got  another  pension,  which  however  he  did  not  long 
enjoy,  for  he  died  of  gout  at  bis  house  in  Chi  .-.i-k,  2-lth  January  1762. 
Of  his  political  pamphlets,  the  only  one  which  is  now  remembered  is 
hi3  answer  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  famous  '  Account  of  her 
Conduct,'  an  octavo  volume  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  pages, 
entitled  '  The  Other  Side  of  the  Question,  or  an  Attempt  to  rescue 
the  Characters  of  the  Two  Royal  Sisters,  Queen  Mary  and  Queen 

Anne,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  D  s  D  of  ,  in  which  all 

the  Remarkables  in  her  Grace's  late  Account  are  stattd  in  their  full 
strength,  and  as  fully  answered  ;  the  conduct  of  several  noble  persons 
is  justified;  and  all  the  necessary  lights  are  thrown  on  our  Court 
history  from  the  Revolution  to  the  change  in  the  mini.- try  in  1710  : 
in  a  letter  to  her  Grace,  by  a  Woman  of  Quality,'  London,  1742. 
This  is  the  ablest  and  most  important  of  the  various  answers  and 
defences  which  her  grace's  publication  drew  forth;  and  some  things  in 
it  appear  to  have  been  supplied  by  the  family  of  tho  late  Earl  of 
Oxford  (the  lord-treasurer  Harley).  Ralph  is  also  the  author  of 
another  anonymous  work  (published  indeed  without  the  name  of  either 
printer  or  bookseller)  entitled  '  Of  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Parliaments ;  in 
Two  Discourses,  viz.  1,  A  General  View  of  Government  in  Europe;  2, 
A  Detection  of  the  Parliaments  of  England  from  the  year  1660.'  2  vols. 
Svo,  London,  1744.  In  an  advertisement  we  are  informed  that  the 
first  of  the  two  discourses,  which  however  fills  only  seventy-eight 
pages  of  the  first  volume,  is  from  the  pen  of  Algernon  Sydney.  The 
rest  of  the  book  is  a  hasty  performance,  and  of  little  value.  But 
bis  principal  work,  also  anonymous,  is  his  continuation  of  Guthrie's 
History,  entitled  a  '  History  of  England  during  the  Reigns  of  King 
William,  Queen  Anne,  and  King  George  I. ;  with  an  Introductory 
Review  of  the  Reigns  of  the  Royal  Brothers,  Charles  and  James;  in 
which  are  to  be  found  the  seeds  of  the  Revolution.  By  a  Lover  of 
Truth  and  Liberty  :' 2  vols,  fob,  London,  1744-46.  Notwithstanding 
a  systematic  depreciation  of  King  William,  which  runs  through  a 
great  part  of  it,  this  work  is  written  with  spirit  and  acuteness,  and 
contains  many  new  facts  and  corrections  of  the  views  of  the  preceding 
historians. 

RAMAZZI'NI,  BERNARDO,  was  born  at  Carpi,  near  Modena,  in 
1633.  He  studied  medicine  at  Parma,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree 
there  in  1659.  He  practised  successively  at  Carpi  and  at  Modena ; 
and  when  the  university  of  the  latter  place  was  instituted,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  theory  of  medicine  by  the  Duke  Francis  II. 
In  1700  he  was  invited  to  the  second  professorship  of  medicine  at 
Padua,  and  in  1708  was  raised  to  the  principal  chair  there,  though 
blind  and  so  infirm  that  he  earnestly  desired  to  decline  that  honour. 
He  died  November  5,  1714. 

Ramazzini  was  a  frequent  writer  and  a  very  warm  controversialist 
both  in  medical  and  literary  subjects.  His  first  work  was  a  series  of 
letters  in  an  acrimonious  controversy  with  Moueglia,  a  physician  of 
Modena.  The  works  by  which  Ramazzini  is  now  best  known  are  '  De 
morbis  artificum  diatriba,'  Mutiu.,  1770,  and  '  De  abusu  china;  chinas 
diss,  epist.'  The  former  was  translated  into  several  languages,  and 
among  them  into  English  in  1725.  It  contains  a  description  of  all 
the  diseases  to  which  each  class  of  artificers  is  liable,  as  far  as  they 
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were  then  known,  the  descriptions  being  carefully  drawn  up  both 
from  the  writings  of  his  predecessors  and  from  his  own  observation". 
The  latter  was  intended  to  detract  from  the  extravagant  reputation 
wlii'  h  the  Peruvian  bark  at  that  time  enjoyed.  The  whole  of  Kamaz- 
eiui's  writings  were  published  collectively  at  Cologne,  in  1089,  at 
London  in  1717,  and  at  several  other  places  at  nearly  the  same  time. 
They  are  still  held  in  high  repute  by  the  Italian  physicians,  who  seem 
to  regard  their  author  with  almost  as  much  reverence  as  they  did, 
who  to  ins  life  time  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  Hippocrates  III. 

RAMEAU,  JEAN-PHILIPPE,  a  very  celebrated  musician,  equally 
distinguished  by  his  compositions  and  by  his  numerous  writings  on 
the  science,  was  born  at  Dijon,  in  1C83.  His  father  who  was  organist 
in  the  SainteChapelle  of  Dijon,  taught  his  children  to  play  from  notes 
before  they  could  read  from  letters,  and  his  eldest  son,  the  subject  of 
the  present  notice,  when  oidy  seven  years  of  age  was  thought  an  able 
performer  on  the  harpsichord.  He  pursued  the  usual  studies  at  the 
college  with  considerable  success,  but  an  invincible  desire,  or  instinct, 
as  his  biographer  calls  it,  led  him  to  music,  to  which  ho  at  length 
wholly  devoted  himself.  At  eighteen  he  set  out  for  Italy,  but  pro- 
ceeded not  farther  than  Milan,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  a 
musical  professor  with  whom  he  returned  to  France,  and  together 
they  visited  several  of  the  principal  cities,  exercising  their  talents  at 
each  with  pecuniary  views.  Soon,  however,  tired  of  a  wandering  life, 
that  allowed  him  no  opportunity  for  indulging  in  those  speculative 
inquiries  to  which  he  was  prone,  he  went  to  Paris',  and  there  added 
largely  to  his  stock  of  information.  Afterwards  he  became  organist 
of  the  cathedral  of  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  and  continued  long  in 
that  city,  iu  which  he  wrote  his  'Traits  de  l'Harmonie ;  '  but  not 
finding  the  means  for  printing  a  large  quarto  volume  iu  a  provincial 
town,  he  proceeded  to  the  capital  of  France,  where  in  1722  he 
published  his  great  work,  and  finally  fixed  himself.  He  was  soon 
appointed  organist  of  Saiute  Croix  de  la  Bretonneiie,  and  employed 
his  spare  time  iu  writing  in  various  theoretical  treatises,  in  compoi  ing 
his  harpsichord  lessons,  and  in  teaching.  He  did  not  distinguish  him- 
self in  that  line  in  which  he  was  destined  to  excel  till  the  year  1733. 
when,  at  fifty  years  of  age,  he  produced  the  opera  of  'Hippolyte  et 
Aricie,'  the  drama  by  the  Abbe*  Pellegriu.  The  success  of  this  pro- 
voked much  professional  envy,  if  not  national  discord,  and  a  feud  was 
raised  among  the  admirers  of  Lulli  [Lulli]  and  Rameau,  similar  to 
that  which  in  after  times  was  carried  to  greater  excess  by  theGluckists 
and  Picciuists.  Till  the  production  of  'Hippolyte,'  Voltaire  almost 
alone  had  discovered  Raiueau's  genius  for  composition.  He  previously 
gave  him  his  tragedy  of  '  Samson '  to  set,  and  discerned  the  beauty  of 
the  music ;  but  its  performance  was  prohibited  under  the  pretext  that 
it  prostituted  a  sacred  subject. 

Of  the  many  operas  by  Rameau,  his  '  Castor  and  Pollux,'  produced 
at  the  Acade'mie  Royale  de  Musique  in  1737,  is  the  best :  it  was  repre- 
sented one  hundred  times.  A  chorus  in  this,  of  Spartans,  '  Que  tout 
gemisse,'  has  but  few  rivals,  in  either  ancient  or  modern  theatrical 
music.  Hi3  'Dardanus,'  his  'Zoroaster,'  and  other  pieces,  were  equally 
successful.  From  1733  to  1760  he  produced  twenty-one  operas  and 
ballets,  besides  harpsichord  and  other  compositions ;  together  with 
many  theoretical  and  controversial  works.  His  merit  was  at  length 
generally  acknowledged.  The  king  created  for  him  the  office  of 
cabinet  composer.  Afterwards  he  granted  him  letters  of  nobility,  and 
named  him  Chevalier  de  Saint-Michel.  The  Academy  of  Dijon  had 
previously  received  him  among  their  members,  and  the  magistrates  of 
that  city  exempted  him,  and  his  family,  iu  perpetuity,  from  the  tax 
called  'La  Taille.'  He  died  in  1761,  leaving  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
and  was  interred  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  distinction. 

As  a  theorist  Rameau  is  best  known  by  his  large  and  laboured  work 
on  the  'basse  fondamentale,'  which  he  and  his  advocates  treat  as  a 
discovery.  But  under  other  names  the  inversions  of  the  perfect  chord, 
or  triad,  and  the  chord  of  the  seventh  were  known  long  before  Rameau 
entered  on  the  subject.  Brossard,  in  1702,  in  defining  '  Trias  Harmo- 
nic;!,'calls  the  uuder-note  '  basse,' or  'son  fondamentale;'  and  after- 
wards remarks  that  among  the  three  sounds  which  compose  the 
'  triade  Harmonique,'  the  lowest  is  called  '  basis,'  or  '  sonus  fundamen- 
talist But  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  go  further  into  a  subject 
which,  to  explain  clearly,  would  fill  many  pages  with  arguments  and 
examples.  Rameau's  style  of  writing  is  not  remarkable  for  perspicuity. 
This  was  felt  aud  acknowledged  by  his  most  zealous  partisan,  D'Alem- 
bert,  who,  in  his  '  Elemens  de  Musique,  the"orique  et  pratique,  suivant 
les  Principes  de  M.  Rameau,'  has  endeavoured  to  clear  the  work  from 
the  obscurity  in  which  it  undeniably  is  involved ;  but  the  great  I 
French  geometrician  has  only  partially  succeeded  in  his  attempt. 

RAMKNGHI,  HARTOLOMEO,  called  II  Bagnacavallo,  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  Bagnacavallo,  on  the  road  from  Ravenna  to  Lugo, 
where  ha  was  born  iu  1484.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Raffaelle,  aud  one  of 
his  principal  assistants  in  the  Vatican ;  and  after  the  death  of  his  great 
Blaster  he  carried  the  principles  of  his  style  to  Bologua,  and  assisted 
to  enlarge  the  character  of  that  school.  Raffaelle  was  his  model  and 
test  of  excellence,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  look  beyond  him. 
Though  possessing  less  vigour  than  Giulio  Romano  or  Perino  del  Vaga, 
Bagnacavallo  acquired  more  of  the  peculiar  grace  of  Rafl'aelle's  style, 
especially  in  his  infante,  and  his  works  were  much  studied  by  the  great 
scholars  of  the  Carracci.  There  are,  or  rather  were,  works  by  Bagna- 
cavallo in  Sau  Michcle  in  Bosco,  San  Martino,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 


and  Sant'  Airostino  agli  Scopettini,  in  Bologna.  He  died  at  Bologna  in 
1512,  according  to  documents  discovered  by  Raruflaldi.  Giovanni 
Battista  liagnacavallo,  who  assisted  Vasari  at  Rome,  and  Primaticcio 
at  Kontainebleau,  was  the  son  of  liartolomeo  Ramenghi.  ( Baruffaldi, 
Le  Vitc  de'  piu  intigni  Pitlori  e  Scultori  Ferrateti ;  Lanzi,  &c.) 

RAMIRU  II.,  son  of  Ordoiio  II.,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Asturias 
and  Leon  by  the  abdication  of  his  elder  brother  Alfonso  IV.,  sur- 
named  '  el  Monge'  (the  monk),  who,  in  930,  renounced  the  vanities  of 
the  world,  and  retired  into  the  monastery  of  Sahagun.  Ramiro 
rendered  himself  illustrious  by  his  wars  with  the  Mohainr/i'  dans, 
from  whom  he  wrested  many  considerable  districts  and  towns.  Soon 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne  (932),  Ramiro,  profiting  by  the  internal 
troubles  which  at  that  time  agitated  the  Mohammedan  empire,  made 
a  successful  irruption  into  the  states  of  Abd  er-rahman,  the  reigning 
kalif,  destroying  Madrid,  Talavera,  and  other  towns;  and  when  Al- 
mudaffer,  the  kalif's  uncle,  arrived  at  the  head  of  considerable  forces 
to  revenge  the  outrage,  he  defeated  him  with  dreadful  carnage  on  the 
banks  of  the  Duero,  not  far  from  the  town  of  0<ma.  Iu  938  Ramiro 
invaded  Aragon,  or  'Thagher'  (as  that  province  was  then  called  by 
the  Arabs),  and  laid  siege  to  its  capital,  Saragossa,  which  he  would 
have  reduced  if  the  governor  had  not  hastened  to  pay  him  homage  aud 
acknowledge  himself  a  feudatory  of  his  crown  ;  though  these  advantages 
seem  to  have  been  counterbalanced  by  the  victory  gained  by  the 
Mohammedans  over  his  troops  in  938,  near  a  village  called  Sotuseobaa. 
Ramiro  was  again  victorious  in  a  battle  fought  under  the  walls  of 
Ramora,  in  which  the  Moslems,  according  to  their  own  authorith  s, 
lost  upwards  of  4  0,000  men.  Ramiro,  like  most  of  his  predecessors, 
had  often  to  contend  with  internal  enemies.  Scarcely  had  he  ascended 
the  throne  when  his  brother  Alfonso,  growing  weary  of  monastic  life, 
forsook  his  cell,  aud  with  a  considerable  force  hastened  to  Leon  to 
reclaim  his  throne.  He  was  there  invested  by  Ramiro,  who  compelled 
him  to  surrender,  and  again  consigned  him  to  his  monastery,  where  he 
was  soon  after  deprived  of  his  eyes.  The  dependent  count  of  Ca-jtile, 
Kerrau-Gonzalez,  aud  Diego  Nuiiez,  a  count  also  in  the  same  province, 
next  revolted  against  Ramiro,  but  he  marched  against  them,  seized 
their  persons,  and  confined  them  to  a  dungeon  ;  though  he  soon  after 
pardoned  them,  and  even  married  his  eldest  son  Ordoiio  to  Urra-a, 
daughter  of  Ferran.  Ramiro  died  on  the  5th  of  January  950 ;  having 
some  time  before  his  death  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Ordoho, 
and,  assuming  the  penitential  garb,  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  religious  retirement. 

RAMLER,  KARL  WILHELM,  a  lyric  poet,  translator,  aud  critic, 
was  boru  at  Kolberg  iu  Prussian  Pomer.mia,  on  February  15,  1725. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Halle,  and  in  1748  was  made 
professor  of  fine  arts  to  the  cadet  corps  in  Berlin,  which  office  he  held 
till  1790,  when  he  resigned  it  in  order  to  devote  himself  more  entirely 
to  the  management  of  the  Berlin  national  theatre,  which  he  had  under- 
taken in  1787.  He  retired  from  all  business  in  1796,  and  died  on 
A|  ril  11,  1798.  His  works  do  not  display  any  great  poetical  genius, 
but  have  the  mei  ifc  of  correctness,  refined  taste,  and  purity  of  language. 
He  translated  Martial,  Catullus,  aud  Horace.  Among  his  original 
poems  the  most  successful  is  '  The  Death  of  Jesus,'  and  some  other 
lyrical  productions.  A  collection  of  his  poetical  works  was  published 
iu  1S00-1,  in  two  volumes. 

RAMMOHUN  ROY,  Rajah,  was  born  about  1774,  in  the  district  of 
Burdwan,  in  Bengal,  Hiudustan.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  Brahmins 
of  a  high  order,  and  were  devoted  to  the  religious  duties  of  their  race, 
till  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  when  they  gave  up 
spiritual  exercises  for  worldly  pursuits.  His  maternal  ancestors,  also 
of  high  Brahmiuical  rank,  and  priests  by  profession  as  well  as  by  birth, 
uniformly  adhered  to  a  life  of  religious  observances.  Rammohun  Roy 
was  taught  Persian  under  his  father's  roof,  was  sent  to  Patna  to  be 
instructed  in  Arabic,  and  afterwards,  at  the  request  of  his  maternal 
relations,  went  to  Benares,  in  order  to  acquire  the  Sanskrit. 

A  Brahmin  by  birth,  Rammohun  Roy  was  trained  by  his  father  in 
the  doctrines  and  observances  of  his  sect ;  but  his  opinions  seem  to 
have  become  heretical  at  an  early  age.  "  When  about  the  age  of  sixteen, ' 
he  says,  "  I  w  rote  a  manuscript  calling  in  question  the  validity  of  the 
idolatrous  system  of  the  Hindus.  This,  together  with  my  known 
sentiments  on  that  subject,  having  produced  a  cooluess  between  me 
and  my  immediate  kindred,  I  proceeded  on  my  travels,  and  passed 
through  different  countries,  chiefly  within,  but  some  beyond,  the  bounds 
of  Hindustan.  W  hen  I  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty  my  father 
recalled  me,  aud  restored  me  tj  his  favour.''  Afterwards  he  says.  "  My 
continued  controversies  with  the  Brahmins  on  the  subject  of  their 
idolatry  and  superstitiou,  and  my  interference  with  tfeir  custom  of 
burning  widows,  and  other  pernicious  practices,  revived  and  increased 
their  animosity  against  me ;  and  through  their  influence  with  my 
family,  my  father  was  again  obliged  to  withdraw  his  countenance 
openly,  though  his  limited  pecuniary  support  was  still  continued  to 
me."  His  father  died  in  18u3,  and  he  then  published  various  books 
and  pamphlets  against  the  errors  of  the  Brahmins,  iu  the  native  and 
foreigu  languages.  "  The  ground  which  1  took  in  all  my  controversies 
was,  not  that  of  opposition  to  Brahminism,  but  to  a  perversion  of  it  5 
and  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  idolatry  of  the  Brahmins  was  con- 
trary to  the  practice  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  the  principles  of  the 
ancient  books  aud  authorities  which  they  professed  to  revere  and 
obey."   In  order  to  deprive  hiui  of  caste,  the  Brahmins  commenced  a 
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suit  against  him,  which,  after  many  years  of  litigation,  was  decided  in 
his  favour. 

Of  the  body  of  Hindu  theology  comprised  in  the  Vedas  there  is  an 
ancient  extract  called  the  *  Vedant,  or  the  Resolution  of  all  the  Veds,' 
written  in  Sanskrit.  Rammohun  Roy  translated  it  into  Bengalee  and 
Hindustaneo,  and  afterwards  published  an  abridgment  of  it  for 
gratuitous  circulation ;  of  this  abridgment  he  published  an  English 
translation  in  1816.  He  afterwards  published  some  of  the  principal 
chapters  of  the  Vedas  in  Bengalee  and  English.  He  was  at  different 
times  the  proprietor  or  publisher  of  newspapers  in  the  native  lan- 
guages, in  which  he  expressed  his  opinion  freely  against  abuses, 
political  as  well  as  religious,  especially  the  burning  of  widows.  In 
conjunction  with  Dwarkanath  Tagore  and  Neel  Rutton  Holdar,  he 
was  proprietor  of  the  '  Bengal  Herald,'  an  English  newspaper.  Dwar- 
kanath Tagore,  an  enlightened  Hindoo,  of  liberal  opinions,  very  rich, 
and  a  munificent  benefactor  to  schools  and  charities,  was  born  in  17!)5, 
in  or  near  Calcutta,  and  died  in  London,  on  the  1st  of  August  1840. 
In  1820  Rammohun  Roy  published,  in  English,  Sanskrit,  and  Bengalee, 
a  series  of  selections  from  the  New  Testament,  entitled  '  The  Precepts 
of  Jesus  the  Guide  to  Peace  and  Happiness.'  In  this  selection  he 
omits  tho  miracles  and  doctrinal  parts,  and  confines  himself  to  the 
simple  religious  and  moral  precepts.  In  1830  he  was  engaged  by  the 
King  of  Delhi  to  make  a  representation  of  grievances  to  the  British 
government,  for  which  purpose  the  king  conferred  on  him  by  firman 
the  title  of  Rajah,  and  appointed  him  ambassador  to  the  British  court. 
He  arrived  at  London  in  April  1831.  The  British  ministers  recognised 
his  embassy  and  title,  though  the  Court  of  East  India  Directors 
objected  to  both.  His  negociation  was  successful,  and  added  30.000J. 
a  year  to  the  income  of  the  king.  He  intended  to  return  to  India  in 
1834,  but  he  was  taken  ill  when  on  a  visit  at  Stapleton  Grove,  near 
Bristol,  where  he  died  on  the  27th  of  September  1833.  He  was 
buried  in  a  shrubbery  of  Stapleton  Grove,  without  a  pall  over  the 
coffin  and  in  sileuce.  Tho  Christian  observances  were  carefully 
avoided  at  his  own  request,  lest  it  Bhould  be  made  an  accusation 
against  him  by  the  Brahmins,  and,  by  causing  him  to  lose  caste, 
deprive  his  children  of  their  inheritance. 

Rammohun  Roy  was  acquainted  more  or  less  with  ten  languages — 
Sanskrit,  Arabic,  Persian,  Hiudustanee,  Bengalee,  English,  French, 
Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek.  Sanskrit  and  Arabic  he  knew  critically, 
and  as  a  scholar ;  Pe  r&ian,  Hiudustanee,  Bengalee,  and  English  he 
spoke  and  wrote  fluently  ;  of  the  other  languages  his  knowledge  was 
less  perfect.  He  associated  a  good  deal  with  the  Unitarians  in  this 
country,  and  frequently  attended  their  chapels.  He  was  a  believer  in 
the  divine  mission  of  Christ,  and  seems  to  have  considered  the  accept- 
ance of  the  doctrines  of  Christ  to  be  quite  consistent  with  a  belief  in 
the  Brabminical  religion  as  it  is  in  the  ancient  Sanskrit  authorities. 

(Review  of  the  Labours,  Oiiinions,  and  Character  of  Rajah  Rammohun 
Roy,  by  Lant  Carpenter,  LL.D.) 

RAMSAY,  ALLAN,  was  born  in  1685,  of  parents  of  the  humblest 
class,  at  a  small  hamlet  or  settlement  of  a  few  cottages  on  the  banks 
of  the  Glangonar,  a  tributary  of  the  Clyde,  among  the  hills  that 
divide  Clydesdale  and  Annandale.  His  father  is  said  to  have  been  a 
workman  in  Lord  Hopeton's  lead-mines,  and  he  himself  to  have  been 
employed  when  a  child  as  a  washer  of  ore.  When  he  made  his  first 
appearance  in  Edinburgh,  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
Allan  was  apprenticed  to  a  barber ;  and  he  appears  to  have  followed 
that  trade  for  some  years.  In  course  of  time  however  he  exchanged 
it  for  that  of  a  bookseller,  led  probably  by  a  taste  for  reading  which 
he  had  acquired.  He  seems  to  have  early  in  life  enjoyed  considerable 
popularity  as  a  boon  companion,  and  we  may  presume  that  it  was  in 
this  character  that  he  first  gave  proof  of  his  poetic  talents.  He 
gradually  however  obtained  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  persons  both  in  the  literary  and  fashionable  circles  of 
the  Scottish  capital ;  and  in  1721  he  published  a  volume  of  his  poems, 
which  was  very  favourably  received  by  his  countrymen.  In  1724  he 
published  in  two  small  volumes  1  The  Evergreen,  being  a  Collection  of 
Scots  Poems,  wrote  by  the  Ingenious  before  1600.'  The  materials  of 
this  collection  were  chiefly  obtained  from  the  volume  called  the 
Bannatyne  Manuscript,  preserved  in  the  Advocates'  Library;  but 
Ramsay,  who  bad  little  scholarship,  and  who  lived  in  a  very  uncritical 
age  as  to  such  matters,  has  paid  no  attention  to  fidelity  in  making  his 
transcripts,  patching  and  renovating  the  old  verses  throughout  to  suit 
his  own  fancy.  '  The  Evergreen  '  was  followed  the  same  year  by  'The 
Tea-Table  Miscellany,  or  a  Collection  of  Choice  Songs,  Scots  and 
English,'  in  4  vols.,  which  has  been  often  reprinted.  This  collection, 
besides  many  new  verses  contributed  by  Ramsay  himself  and  some  of 
his  friends,  contains  numerous  old  Scottish  songs,  which,  he  observes 
in  his  preface,  "have  been  done  time  out  of  mind,  and  only  wanted  to 
be  cleared  from  the  dross  of  blundering  transcribei  s  and  printers." 
His  scouring  however  went  the  length  in  many  cases  of  rubbing  away 
the  old  song  altogether;  and  his  substitutions  are  by  no  means  always 
a  compensation  for  what  he  thus  destroyed,  though  most  of  them  are 
clever  and  spirited,  and  have  acquired  general  currency  among  Scottish 
song-singers.  Ramsay  afterwards  wrote  many  more  verses  in  his  native 
dialect ;  but  his  only  two  original  performances  of  any  considerable 
pretension  are  his  comic  pastoral,  the  '  Gentle  Shepherd,'  published  in 
1729,  and  his  continuation  of  the  old  Scottish  poem  of  'Christ's  Kirk 
on  the  Green.'    There  is  a  good  deal  of  rather  effective  though  coarse 
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merriment  in  the  latter  attempt.  The  'Gentle  Shepherd'  is,  as  a 
whole,  not  very  like  anything  else  that  Ramsay  has  written  ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  for  the  notion  which  has  been  suggested, 
that  in  this  instance  he  fathered  the  production  of  some  other  writer. 
The  poem,  although  more  careful  and  elaborate  than  anything  else 
that  Ramsay  has  left  us,  is  not  without  the  wonted  qualities  of  his 
manner,  both  good  and  bad.  It  has  no  more  elevation  and  refinement 
than  any  of  Ramsay's  other  works,  though  less  that  is  offensively 
coarse  or  boisterous  than  some  of  them ;  both  in  the  diction  and  the 
thought  it  flows  easily  and  smoothly ;  and  though  there  are  not  many 
happy  touches,  and  no  daring  strokes,  there  is  a  general  truth  of 
painting  about  it  in  a  quiet  tone  which  is  very  soothing  and  agreeable. 
It  has  also  some  humour,  which  however  is  rather  elaborate  and 
constrained. 

Ramsay  died  in  1758,  leaving  a  son,  the  subject  of  the  following 
article,  who  acquired  distinction  as  a  portrait-painter. 

RAMSAY,  ALLAN,  the  son  of  Allan  Ramsay  the  poet,  was  born  in 
1713,  at  Edinburgh.  Although  in  the  first  instance  self-taught,  he 
afterwards  studied  for  a  short  timo  in  Italy  with  Solimena  and  F.  Fer- 
nandi,  called  Imperiali.  After  practising  a  short  time  in  Edinburgh 
he  settled  in  London,  where  he  was  introduced  by  Lord  Bute  to 
George  III.  when  prince  of  Wales.  He  painted  two  portraits  of  the 
prince,  which  were  engraved,  one  by  Ryland  and  the  other  by  Wool- 
iett.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  Shakelton,  iu  1767,  Ramsay  succeeded 
him  as  principal  painter  to  the  king :  be  retained  the  place  until  his 
death,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  He  died 
at  Dover,  August  10,  1784,  on  his  return  from  Rome.  He  had  a 
daughter,  who  was  born  in  Rome.  Ramsay,  though  not  a  good 
portrait-painter,  was  superior  to  the  generality  of  the  painters  before 
Reynolds.  Edwards  says  that  Ramsay  was  not  devoted  to  his  art  ; 
he  allowed  literature  to  divide  much  of  his  time  with  it.  He  was 
acquainted  with  Latin,  French,  and  Italian;  and  in  his  latter  days 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  Greek.  He  was  the  author  of  some 
political  papers.  He  was  twice  married :  his  second  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Sir  David  Lindsay.  His  son  and  daughter  survived  him  : 
the  son  became  a  general  in  the  British  army ;  the  daughter  was 
married  to  Sir  Archibald  Campbell. 

RAMSAY,  ANDREW  MICHAEL,  generally  known  as  the  Chevalier 
Ramsay,  was  born  at  Ayr,  in  Scotland,  in  1686.  He  was  educated  at 
Edinburgh,  where  he  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics and  theology.  The  distinction  he  obtained  as  a  scholar  pro- 
cured for  him  the  appointment  of  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Wemys  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  Having  entertained  some 
doubts  respecting  the  tenets  of  the  Protestant  faith,  he  went  to  Holland 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  a  Protestaut  divine  of  the  name  of  Poircfc, 
who  had  obtained  a  certain  celebrity  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Quietist  party.  With  him  Ramsay  entered  into  a  religious  contro- 
versy, the  fruits  of  which  were  an  increase  of  his  doubts  and  even  an 
inclination  to  general  scepticism  on  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  determined  on  having  recourse  to 
Fe"ndlon,  who  was  at  that  time"  residing  in  his  diocese  of  Cambray. 
Fe'ne'lou  in  a  short  time  made  him  a  convert  to  the  Roman  faith.  He 
soon  became  the  disciple  of  Fe'ne'lon,  not  only  in  religious  matters, 
but  also  in  his  literary  taste  and  opinions.  His  writings  were  formed 
on  the  style  and  after  the  manner  of  his  great  master,  and  he  rapidly 
acquired  so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language  as  to  become 
an  excellent  writer.  Some  of  his  earlier  productions  were  the  means 
of  obtaining  for  him  the  situation  of  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Chateau 
Thierry  and  afterwards  to  the  Prince  of  Turenne  ;  he  was  ah-o  created 
a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Lazarus.  His  reputation  induced  the 
Pretender,  in  1724,  to  invite  him  to  Rome,  and  to  entrust  him  with 
the  education  of  his  children.  He  remained  however  only  a  year  in 
that  city,  and  left  it  in  disgust  with  the  petty  intrigues  which  ho  found 
to  form  the  principal  occupation  of  the  miniature  court  of  the  son  of 
the  exiled  king.  The  next  year  he  revisited  Scotland,  where  he 
remained  a  considerable  time,  which  he  employed  in  literary  labour. 
On  visiting  England  he  obtained,  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  King, 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford ;  he  was 
also  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  After  his 
return  to  France  he  was  appointed  intendant  to  the  Prince  of  Turenne, 
who  afterwards  became  the  Duke  of  Bouillon  :  he  held  this  situation 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  at  St.  Germain-en-laye,  May  6,  1743. 

The  writings  of  the  Chevalier  Ramsay  are  more  remarkable  for  the 
purity  of  their  style  and  the  perfect  knowledge  which  they  manifest 
of  the  French  language,  than  for  their  depth  or  originality  of  thought. 
As  a  theologian  he  was  visionary  in  the  extreme,  and  his  orthodoxy, 
even  according  to  the  principles  of  the  church  he  had  adopted,  is  open 
to  considerable  suspicion.  It  is  said  to  be  fortunate  for  his  religious 
reputation  that  he  did  not  live  to  publish  some  philosophical  works 
which  he  was  preparing,  such  as  his  answer  to  Spinosa,  and  a  treatise 
on  the  Progress  of  Human  Understanding.  The  work  by  which  he 
is  best  known,  is  his  '  Voyages  de  Cyrus,'  a  somewhat  feeble  imitation 
of  the  Telemachus  of  Fenelon.  The  character  of  Zarina  gave  consi- 
derable offence  to  the  Princess  de  Conti,  one  of  the  most  learned 
ladies  of  the  age,  who  imagined  that  she  was  pourtrayed  in  it.  There 
is  an  excellent  translation  of  that  work,  by  Hooke,  though  said  to 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  short  space  of  twenty  days  [Hooke, 
Nathaniel];  it  was  for  a  long  time  mistaken  for  an  original 
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the  general  belief  respecting  it  being  that  Ramsay  bad  written  the 
Voyages  of  Cyrus  in  English  as  well  as  in  French.  The  best  edition 
of  the  French  is  that  of  'Paris  et  Londres,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1727.  The 
work  however  for  which  posterity  is  most  indebted  to  him  is  that 
entitled  '  L'Histoire  de  la  Vie  do  Francois  de  Salignac  de  la  Motte 
Fondlon,'  Hague,  1723  ;  published  also  in  London  tho  same  year.  His 
great  intimacy  with  Fenelou  has  made  us  acquainted  with  many 
interesting  facts  of  his  private  life,  and  it  contains  a  valuable  record 
of  his  opinions.  His  other  published  writings  aro — 1.  'Discours  sur 
le  Po6me  Epique,'  originally  forming  the  preface  of  his  edition  of 
Telemachus,  in  1717.  2.  '  Essai  Philosophique  sur  le  Oouvernement 
Civil,'  London,  1721 ;  it  was  afterwards  reprinted  under  the  title 
'Essai  de  Politique.'  3.  'Ilistoire  de  Turenne,'  Paris,  1785,  2  vols. 
8vo,  and  4  vols.  12mo.  With  some  affectation  in  the  style,  and  a 
redundancy  of  reflections,  this  history  possesses  much  merit  from  the 
precision  of  its  facts  and  the  lively  portraiture  of  its  characters.  4. 
'  Le  Psychomotre,  ou  Reflexions  sur  les  difFerens  Caract&res  do  l'Esprit, 
par  un  Mylord  Anglais.'  5.  A  posthumous  work  published  at  Glasgow 
in  1719,  2  vols.  12mo,  in  English,  entitled  '  Philosophical  Principles  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  explained  and  unfolded  in  a  Geometrical 
Order.' 

RAMSDEN,  JESSE,  was  born  at  Salterhebble,  near  Halifax,  York- 
shire, 1735.  He  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper.  When  nine  years  old 
he  was  admitted  into  the  free  grammar-school  of  Halifax ;  and  after 
attending  there  for  about  three  years,  he  was  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  an  uncle,  who  resided  in  the  north  of  Yorkshire.  By  him 
he  was  sent  to  a  school  conducted  by  Mr.  Hall,  a  clergyman,  who  was 
in  repute  as  a  teacher  of  the  mathematics,  and  under  whom  he  attained 
to  some  proficiency  in  geometry  and  algebra.  His  studies  were  inter- 
rupted by  his  father  apprenticing  him  to  a  cloth  worker  at  Halifax. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  we  find  him  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  a  cloth 
warehouse  in  London,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  till  1757-58, 
when  his  predilection  for  other  pursuits  led  him  to  bind  himself  for 
four  years  to  a  working  mathematical  and  philosophical  instrument 
maker,  named  Barton,  in  Denmark  Court,  Strand.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  his  term,  he  engaged  himself  as  assistant  to  a  workman,  named 
Cole,  at  a  salary  of  twelve  shillings  a  week  ;  but  this  connection  was 
of  short  duration.  He  then  commenced  working  on  his  own  account, 
and  his  skill  as  an  engraver  and  divider  gradually  recommended  him 
to  the  employ  of  the  leading  instrument  makers,  more  particularly 
Nairne,  Sisson,  Adams,  and  Dollond.  Ramsden  subsequently  married 
Dollond's  daughter,  and  he  received  with  her  a  part  of  Mr.  Dollond's 
patent  right  in  achromatic  telescopes.  His  occupation  afforded  him 
frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the  defective  construction  of  the 
sextants  then  in  use,  the  indications  of  which,  as  had  been  pointed 
out  by  Lalande,  could  not  be  relied  on  within  five  minutes  of  a  degree, 
and  might  therefore  leave  a  doubt  in  the  determination  of  the  longi- 
tude amounting  to  fifty  nautical  leagues.  The  improvements  intro- 
duced by  Ramsden  are  said  by  Piazzi  to  have  reduced  the  limits  of 
error  to  thirty  seconds.  ('  Account  of  the  Life  and  Labours  of  Rams- 
deu '  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  Lalande,  and  published  by  him  in 
'Journal  des  Scavans,'  November  1788,  p.  744.)  This  circumstance, 
added  to  the  cheapness  of  his  instruments,  which  were  sold  for  about 
two-thirds  the  price  charged  by  other  makers,  soon  produced  a  demand 
which,  even  with  the  assistance  of  numerous  hands,  he  found  difficulty 
in  supplying.  In  his  workshops  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour 
was  carried  out  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  a  proportionate  dexterity 
was  acquired  by  the  workmen  ;  but  it  is  asserted  that  in  none  of  these, 
even  the  most  subordinate,  and  least  of  all  in  the  higher  departments, 
did  the  skill  of  the  workmen  surpass  that  of  Ramsden  himself.  His 
attention  was  incessantly  directed  to  new  improvements  and  further 
simplification,  the  result  of  which  was  the  invention  of  a  dividing- 
machine,  for  the  graduation  of  mathematical  aud  astronomical  instru- 
ments. The  date  of  this  invention  is  prior  to  the  year  1766.  At  first 
it  had  many  imperfections  ;  but  by  repeated  efforts  of  ingenuity 
throughout  a  period  of  ten  years  they  were  successfully  removed.  In 
1777  it  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Board  of  Longitude,  by  Dr.  Shepherd,  and  by  them  a  premium  of 
61 51.  was  paid  to  the  author,  upon  his  engaging  to  divide  '  sextants  at 
six,  and  octants  at  three  shillings,  for  other  mathematical  instrument 
makers.'  A  description  of  the  machine  was  immediately  published, 
by  order  of  the  Board,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Maakelyne  (Lond., 
1777,  4to.),  and  was  shortly  after  translated  into  French  by  Lalande. 
A  duplicate  of  the  machine  itself  is  said  to  have  been  purchased  by 
the  president,  Bochard  de  Saron,  and  introduced  into  France  concealed 
in  the  support  of  a  table  made  for  that  purpose.  (Weiss,  'Biog. 
I'nivers.')  As  early  as  1788  no  less  than  983  sextants  and  octants 
had  issued  from  Ramsdeu's  workshop.  In  1799  the  description  of 
another  machine  constructed  by  Ramsden  for  dividing  straight  line3 
by  means  of  a  screw  was  also  published  by  order  of  the  Board  :  but 
this  invention  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  much  practical  use. 
It  was  however  in  the  construction  of  many  of  a  larger  class  of  astro- 
nomical instruments  that  Ramsden  acquired  most  reputation,  though 
they  were  probably  least  productive  of  pecuniary  gain.  The  theodolite 
employed  by  General  Roy  in  the  English  Survey  was  made  by 
Ramsden,  and  no  instrument  of  the  kind  that  had  been  previously 
made  would  bear  comparison  with  it.  A  similar  remark  is  applicable 
to  the  equatorial  constructed  for  Sir  George  Schuckburgh,  which  was 


also  tho  largest  that  had  then  been  attempted.  Ramsden  took  out  a 
patent  for  his  new  equatorial,  and  a  description  of  it  was  published  by 
the  Hon.  Stewart  Mackenzie,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Bute  ;  but  his 
inventive  genius  seldom  permitted  him  to  construct  two  instruments 
alike.  His  telescopes,  erected  at  the  observatories  of  Blenheim, 
Mannheim,  Dublin,  Paris,  and  Gotha,  were  remarkable  for  tho  nipe- 
riority  of  their  object-glasses ;  and  in  his  mural  quadrants,  furni-hed 
to  the  observatories  of  Padua  and  Vilna,  Dr.  Maskelyne  wa-i  unable  to 
detect  an  error  amounting  to  two  seconds  and  a  half,  a  degree  of 
accuracy  which  was  then  a  matter  of  admiration  among  astronomers. 
Ramsden  however  always  recommended  that  tho  mural  quadrant 
should  be  superseded  by  a  mural  circle ;  and  the  circles  erected  in  the 
observatories  of  Palermo  and  Dublin,  the  first  of  which  was  of  five 
and  tho  latter  of  twelvo  feet  diameter,  were  constructed  by  him  iu 
accordance  with  this  recommendation. 

Among  Ramsden's  minor  inventions  and  improvements  may  bo 
enumerated  his  catoptric  and  dioptric  micrometers  (described  in  the 
'Phil.  Trans.,'  1779),  the  former  of  which  was  an  improvement  upon 
that  of  Bougier ;  optigraph;  dynamometer  (for  measuring  the  magni- 
fying powers  of  telescopes);  barometer;  electrical  machine;  mano- 
meter ;  assay-balance ;  level ;  pyrometer ;  and  the  method  introduced 
by  him  for  correcting  the  aberrations  of  sphericity  and  refrangibility 
in  compound  eye-glasses.    ('  Phil.  Trans.,'  1783.) 

Ramsden  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1786.  In 
1794  a  similar  compliment  was  paid  him  by  tho  Imperial  Academy  of 
St.  Petersburg;  and  the  following  year  the  Copley  medal  was  awarded 
to  him  by  the  Royal  Society,  in  testimony  of  the  importance  of  his 
various  inventions.  By  this  time  his  health  had  become  much  impaired 
by  his  ardent  devotion  to  his  profession.  In  1800  he  was  advised  to 
visit  Brighton,  where  he  died,  on  the  5th  of  November  of  that  year. 
From  1766  to  1774  his  shop  and  residence  was  in  the  Haymarket ;  but 
in  the  latter  year  he  removed  to  Piccadilly,  where  his  business  con- 
tinued to  be  conducted  after  his  decease. 

In  his  habits  we  are  told  that  he  was  temperate  to  abstemiousness, 
and  that  for  many  years  he  restricted  himself  to  very  few  hours  of 
repose.  Most  of  the  time  that  he  could  spare  from  the  immediate 
duties  of  his  profession  was  devoted  to  the  perusal  of  the  works  of 
science  and  literature.  His  memory  was  remarkably  retentive,  and  at 
an  advanced  age  he  made  himself  sufficiently  master  of  the  French 
language  to  read  Moliere  and  Boileau.  The  fortune  of  which  he  died 
possessed  was  not  considerable,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  was  directed 
by  his  will  to  be  distributed  among  his  workmen. 

RAMUS,  PETER  (PIERRE  DE  LA  RAMEE),  was  born  in  a 
village  in  Picardy,  in  1502  according  to  one  account,  and  in  1515 
according  to  another.  His  parents  were  extremely  poor,  and  the  future 
philosopher  was  set  when  a  boy  to  tend  sheep.  Disgusted  with  this 
employment,  he  ran  away  from  his  parents  to  Paris.  After  some  time, 
and  after  he  had  encountered  much  misery,  one  of  his  uncles  offered 
some  pecuniary  assistance,  and  Ramus  now  entered  the  College  of 
Navarre  as  a  servant.  He  made  great  progress  in  all  studies,  with 
very  little  assistance  from  masters.  At  the  completion  of  his  course, 
when  he  presented  himself  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  he  under- 
took as  an  exercise  what  then  seemed  the  almost  impious  task  of 
showing  that  Aristotle  was  not  infallible.  The  exercise  was  adjudged 
successful,  and  Ramus  henceforth  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle  as  to  the  object  of  his  life.  In  1543  he  published 
his  new  system  of  logic,  with  strictures  on  the  logic  of  Aristotle.  The 
publication  of  this  work  exposed  him  to  great  obloquy.  He  was 
charged  with  impiety  and  sedition,  and  with  a  desire  to  overthrow 
all  science  and  religion  through  the  medium  of  an  attack  on  Aristotle. 
On  the  report  of  an  irregular  tribunal  appointed  to  consider  the  charges 
made  against  him,  the  king  ordered  his  works  to  be  suppressed,  and 
forbade  his  teaching  or  writing  against  Aristotle  on  pain  of  corporal 
punishment.  Ramus  now  turned  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  to 
prepare  an  edition  of  Euclid.  Shortly  afterwards  he  began  a  course  of 
lectures  on  rhetoric  at  the  College  of  Presles,  the  plague  having  driven 
away  numbers  of  students  from  Paris.  He  was  named  principal  of 
this  college,  and  the  Sorbonue  ineffectually  endeavoured  to  eject  him 
on  the  ground  of  the  royal  prohibitory  decree.  This  decree  was 
caucelled  in  1545  through  the  influence  of  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine, 
to  whom  he  had  dedicated  his  edition  of  Euclid.  He  now  began  a 
course  of  mathematics  in  Paris.  In  1551  he  was  named  by  the  king 
(Henri  II.)  professor  of  philosophy  and  eloquence  in  the  College  of 
France.  During  the  next  ten  years  he  published  a  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French  grammar,  and  several  treatises  on  mathematics,  logic,  and 
rhetoric.  Ramus  had  embraced  Protestantism,  and  now  shortly  again 
brought  upon  himself  great  trouble  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  advo- 
cated the  new  doctrines.  Charles  IX.  offered  him  an  asylum  at 
Fontainebleau ;  but,  while  he  was  absent  from  home,  his  house  was 
pillaged  and  his  library  destroyed.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1563,  and 
resumed  possession  of  his  royal  chair.  Civil  troubles  again  drove  him 
away  from  Paris,  and  in  156S  he  asked  permission  to  travel  He  went 
to  Germany,  and  was  received  everywhere  with  honour.  He  gave 
lectures  on  mathematics  at  Heidelberg,  and  while  in  this  town  he 
made  public  profession  of  Protestantism.  Shortly  after  his  return  to 
Paris  he  fell  a  victim  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1572. 

Although  Ramus  had  many  merits  as  a  philosopher,  and  did  much 
good  by  his  opposition  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  which  thea 
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held  men's  minds  in  bondage,  he  was  wanting  in  depth  and  caution, 
and  his  strictures  on  Aristotle  are  by  no  means  altogether  juBt.  He 
had  many  followers.  The  influence  of  Melanchthon,  on  the  other  side, 
did  not  prevent  the  progress  of  his  system  of  logic  in  the  German 
universities.  France,  England,  and  particularly  Scotland,  were  full 
of  Rarnists.  Andrew  Melville  introduced  the  logic  of  Ramus  at 
Glasgow. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  works  of  Ramus  : — 1,  'Insti- 
tutiones  Dialectics;  TribuB  Libris  diatinctae;'  2, '  Animadversiones  in 
Dialecticam  Aristoti  lis;'  :), '  Rhetorics;  Distinctiones  in  Quintilianum  ;' 
4,  '  Arithmeticse  Libri  Tres  ; '  5,  '  In  Quatuor  Libros  Georgicorum  et 
in  Bucolica  Virgili  Praolectioues ;'  6,  '  Ciceronianus '  (a  life  of  Cicero, 
interspersed  with  many  philological  remarks  on  the  Latin  language, 
and  strictures  on  the  state  of  education  in  Fi  ance) ;  7,  '  Schohc  Gram- 
matical Libri  Duo;'  8,  '  Granimatica  Latina  ;'  9,  '  Grammatiea  Gra:ca 
quatenus  h,  l.atina  differet;'  10,  '  Gramere  Fransoeze;'  11,  '  Liber  de 
Moribus  Veterum  Qallorum;'  12,  'Liber  de  Militia  Julii  Coesaris;' 
13,  '  Commentarius  de  llcligione  Christiana,  Libri  Quatuor; '  14,  'Prse- 
fatioues,  Epistola;,  Orationes'  (Paris,  1599,  and  Marburg,  1599).  The 
Greek  grammar  of  Ramus  received  considerable  additions  from 
Sylburgius.  For  a  complete  list  of  the  works  of  Ramus  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Niceron  ('  Mem.,'  torn.  xiii.). 

RAMU'SIO,  GIAMBATTISTA,  was  born  at  Treviso  in  the  Venetian 
State,  in  1485,  of  a  family  originally  from  Rimini,  which  produced 
several  men  of  learning.  He  filled  several  offices  under  the  republic, 
and  became  secretary  to  the  Couucil  of  Ti  n.  Having  undertaken  a 
collection  of  the  most  important  narratives  of  voyages  and  travels 
performed  in  distant  countries  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  he 
translated  into  Italian  those  that  had  been  written  in  other  languages, 
and  added  his  own  remarks  and  several  dissertations,  which  show  that 
he  possessed  very  extensive  general  information  for  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  He  was  a  friend  of  Bembo,  Fracastoro,  and  other  learned 
contemporaries.  His  work  is  entitled  '  Raccolta  di  Navigazioni  e 
Viaggi,'  3  vols.  fol.  The  first  volume  was  printed  by  Giunti  at  Venice 
in  1550,  another  volume  appeared  in  1656,  and  a  third  in  1559,  after 
Ramusio's  death,  which  took  place  at  Padua  in  July  1557.  Subse- 
quent editions  appeared  with  the  addition  of  several  travels  which  had 
not  appeared  in  the  first.  The  most  complete  edition  is  that  of  1G06. 
The  following  list  of  contents  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the 
work  :— 

Vol.  i. :  "Leo  Africanus's  Description  of  Africa;  Cadamosto,  a 
Venetian  navigator,  preceded  by  a  Discourse  by  Ramusio;  Siutra,  a 
Portuguese  narrative  ;  Hauno's  Periplus  ;  Navigation  from  Lisbon  to 
St.  Thome,  by  a  Portuguese  pilot;  Ramusio,  a  Discourse  on  the  Navi- 
gation of  the  Portuguese  to  the  East  Indies :  Voyage  of  Vasco  de  Gaina 
in  1497,  written  by  a  Florentine  ;  Pedro  Cabral  Alvarez,  voyage  from 
Lisbon  to  Calicut  in  1500,  written  by  a  Portuguese  pilot;  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  two  letters  to  Pietro  Soderini ;  a  Summary  of  Vespucci's 
Voyages ;  Thomas  Lopez,  a  Portuguese,  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies ; 
Ciovanni  da  Empoli,  a  Florentine,  Journey  to  India;  Ludovico 
Barthema  of  Bologua,  Itinerary,  preceded  by  a  Discourse  by  Ramusio; 
lambolus,  Voyage  extracted  from  Diodorus,  with  a  Discourse  by 
Ramusio  ;  Andrea  Corsali,  a  Florentine,  Two  Letters  to  Julian  and 
J  iOtenzo  de'  Medici ;  Alvarez,  Travels  to  Ethiopia,  with  the  submission 
of  Prester  John  to  Pope  Clement  VII.  ;  Ran.usio,  Discourse  on  the 
Rise  of  the  Nile,  with  a  reply  by  Fracastoro  ;  the  Voyage  of  Nearchus 
translated  from  Arrian's  text;  Journey  of  a  Venetian  from  Alexandria 
to  Diu  in  India  in  1530  ;  Arrian's  Navigation  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
India ;  Barbosa,  a  book  of  travels  to  the  East  Indies  ;  a  brief  account 
of  Kingdoms  and  towns  between  the  Red  Sea  and  China,  translated 
from  the  Portuguese;  Antonio  Conti,  a  Venetian,  Journey  to  India, 
written  by  Poggio  Bracciolini ;  Jerouimo  da  San  Stefano,  a  Genoese, 
his  letter  written  from  Tripoli  in  1499;  Ramusio,  Discourse  on  the 
Voyage  round  the  Woi'ld  by  the  Spaniards  ;  Maximilian  of  Transyl- 
vania, Epistle  concerning  the  Navigation  of  the  Spauiards;  a  short 
account  of  the  Voyage  of  Magalhaeus;  Pigafetta,  Voyage  round  the 
World  ;  the  Navigation  of  a  Portuguese  who  accompanied  Edward 
Barbosa  in  1519  ;  Ramusio,  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Voyages  to  the 
Spice  Countries;  Juan  Gaetan,  a  Castiliau  pilot,  Discovery  of  the 
Moluccas;  Information  concerning  Japan,  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits; 
Joao  de  Barros,  Chapters  extracted  from  his  History." 

Vol.  ii.  contains  "  Marco  Polo's  Travels,  with  a  preface  by  Ramusio  ; 
Hay  ton,  an  Armenian,  Discourse  on  the  oiigin  of  the  Great  Khan  and 
the  condition  of  the  Tartars;  Angiolelli,  Life  and  Actions  of  Hussan 
Cassan  ;  the  Travels  of  a  Merchant  into  Persia  in  the  years  1517-20 ; 
Gioeafat  Barbaro,  a  Venetian,  Journey  to  the  Tana  (the  river  Tanais) 
and  into  Pet  Bia ;  Ambrosio  Contarini,  Journey  into  Persia ;  Alberto 
Campense.  Letters  to  Clement  VII.  concerning  the  affairs  of  Muscovy ; 
Paul  Giovio,  Reports  on  the  aff.iirs  of  Muscovy,  by  him  collected  ; 
Hi  rbesteiu,  Commentaries  on  Muscovy  and  Russia ;  Arrian's  Letter  to 
Hadrian  concerning  the  Euxine;  Iuteriano,  a  Genoese,  on  the  Habits 
and  Manners  of  the  Zythi,  called  Circassians  ;  Hippocrates,  extract  of 
his  Treatise  on  Air  and  Water,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Scythians; 
Tiei  o  Quirino,  a  Venetian,  account  of  his  Voyage  and  Shipwreck ; 
Sebastian  Cabota,  Navigation  in  the  Northern  Seas ;  Caterino  Zeno,  a 
Venetian,  Travels  to  Persia ;  Nicolo  and  Antonio  Zeno  on  the  Dis- 
covery of  Iceland  ;  Travels  into  Tartary  by  some  Dominican  Monks ; 
Olderico  da  Udine,  Two  Journeys  into  Tartary;  Guagnini,  a  Venetian, 


Description  of  European  Sarmatia;  Matthew  Micheow  of  Cracow, 
Description  of  the  Two  Sarmatias." 

Vol  iii.  : — "Pietro  Martire  of  Angleria,  extract  from  his  History  of 
the  New  World  ;  Oviedo,  extract  from  his  History  of  the  West  Indie* ; 
Herman  Cortez,  Narrative  of  his  Conquest  of  Mexico  ;  Pedro  de  Alva- 
rado,  two  letters  to  Herman  Cortez;  Diego  Qodoy,  a  letter  from  New 
Spain ;  Narrative  of  one  of  Cortez's  companions  concerning  Mexico, 
with  two  maps,  one  of  the  Great  Temple,  and  another  of  the  Lake  ; 
Alvaro  Nunez,  Narrative  of  the  Indies  and  of  New  Galicia  in  1527-36; 
|  Guzman  on  the  Conquest  of  New  Spain  ;  Francisco  Ulloa,  Voyage  in 
I  the  Mar  Vermejo,  or  Sea  of  California  ;  Vasquez  de  Coronado,  Narra- 
,  tive  of  a  Journey  to  Cevole,  or  the  Kingdom  of  the  Seven  Cities ; 
Alarcon,  Voyage  to  discover  the  Kingdom  of  the  Seven  Cities  in 
1540;  Ramusio,  Discourse  on  the  Conquest  of  Peru;  Narrative  of  a 
Spanish  Captain  concerning  the  Conquest  of  Peru ;  Francisco  Xeres, 
Narrative  of  tho  Conquest  of  Peru  and  New  Castile  ;  Narrative  of  a 
Secretary  of  Fiaucisco  Pizarro  concerning  the  Conquest  of  Peru; 
Gonzalo  de  Oviedo,  Navigation  of  the  river  Maranon  ;  Ramusio,  Dis- 
course concerning  New  France;  Giovanni  da  Verazzaoo,  a  Florentine, 
Narrative  written  from  Dieppe,  in  July  1524  ;  Discourse  of  a  great 
Naval  Captain  concerning  the  Navigation  of  tho  West  Indigs;  Jacques 
Cartier,  First  and  Second  Narrative  of  Voyages  to  New  France  ;  Cesare 
de  Federici,  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies  and  beyond  India ;  Three 
Voyages  of  Hollanders  and  Zealanders  to  China,  New  Zembla,  and 
Greenland." 

Among  the  above  series  are  several  curious  narratives  which  are  not 
found  in  any  other  collection.  Ramusio  left  materials  for  a  fourth 
volume,  which  unfortunately  were  destroyed  in  a  fire  which  broke 
out  in  the  printing-press  of  Giunti,  in  November  1557. 

RANDOLPH,  THOMAS,  an  English  poet,  was  born  in  1605,  at 
Badby  in  Northamptonshire.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  and  thence  elected  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
the  year  1623  ;  was  afterwards  made  Fellow  on  the  same  foundation, 
and  was  admitted  to  an  ad  eundem  degree  at  Oxford  in  1631.  After 
some  stay  at  Cambridge  he  came  to  London,  where  he  was  much 
noticed  by  Ben  Jonson,  who  called  him  '  sou.'  He  became  intimate 
also  with  many  of  the  other  wits  of  that  day.  The  promise  of  his 
youth  was  marred  by  a  career  of  dissipation  and  extravagance,  which 
shortened  his  life  prematurely.  He  died  while  on  a  visit  to  a  friend 
at  Blatherwick  in  Northamptonshire,  where  he  was  buried,  on  the 
17th  of  March  1634-35,  and  his  memory  honoured  by  a  monument 
erected  by  Sir  Christopher  (afterwards  Lord)  Hatton  of  Kirby. 

Randolph's  '  Poems,  Translations,  and  Plays,'  were  published  in 
London,  4to,  1634;  and  his  'Poems,  with  the  Muses'  LookingGlass 
and  Amyntas,'  at  Oxford,  4to,  1638.  There  have  been  several  other 
editions  published  since,  both  in  London  and  at  Oxford.  His  plays 
are — '  Aristippus,'  and  '  The  Conceited  Pedlar,'  published  together  in 
1630,  4to ;  'Jealous  Lovers,'  4to,  1632;  'The  Muses'  LookingGlass,' 
4to,  Lond.,  1638  ;  '  Amyntas,'  Oxford,  1 638 ;  '  Hey  for  Honesty,  Down 
with  Knavery,'  a  comedy, '  The  Prodigal  Scholar,'  a  comedy,  and  'The 
Cornelianum  Dolium,'  a  Latin  play  in  the  style  of  Plautus,  have  been 
attributed  to  him.  Authority  for  the  ed.  of  1634,  Harl.  Cat.,  No.  6043. 

Randolph's  writings  are  the  production  of  a  mind  well  imbued  with 
classical  literature,  and  he  has  in  many  passages  not  unskilfully  inter- 
woven the  language  and  imagery  of  the  best  authors  of  antiquity.  He 
wrote  Latin  verse  with  ease  and  fluency,  and  translated  from  Claudiau 
with  considerable  elegance  ;  but  hia  English  compositions  are  not  free 
from  the  faults  imputed  to  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  are  often 
disfigured  by  licentiousness,  obscurity,  and  strained  conceits,  exhibiting 
more  learning  and  ingenuity  than  good  taste.  They  consist  of  addresses 
to  different  friends,  epigrams,  translations,  and  amatory  pieces.  His 
dramas  present  few  attractions  to  modern  readers.  The  characters 
are  either  mere  impersonations  of  virtues  and  vices,  or  feeble  and 
pedantic  travesties  from  Greek  and  Roman  comedy.  The  plots  are 
perplexed  and  devoid  of  interest,  and  the  dialogue  Beldom  rises  above 
mediocrity.  The  most  popular  of  his  plays  is  the  '  Muses'  Looking- 
Glass,' which  was  re-acted  in  the  last  century. 

RANGABE,  A.  R.    [Rizo  Rangabe.] 

RAN'GONE,  a  noble  family  of  Modena,  which  became  illustrious  in 
the  middle  ages,  not  only  for  the  part  which  it  took  in  the  political 
and  military  vicissitudes  of  Italy,  but  more  particularly  for  the 
patronage  which  it  gave  to  learning  and  to  the  learned.  Count  Nicolo 
Rangone,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  was  the 
father  of  eight  sons  and  two  daughters,  whom  he  caused  to  be 
instructed  with  great  care,  and  all  of  wiiom  became  distinguished  for 
their  love  of  science  and  literature.  The  learned  Visdomini,  who  was 
preceptor  to  several  of  them,  has  left  an  interesting  memorial  of  the 
care  bestowed  on  their  education  in  his  dialogues  entitled  '  Antonii 
Mariae  Visdomini  de  Ocio  et  Sybilis.'  One  of  his  pupils,  Count  Guido 
Rangone,  figured  as  a  distinguished  general  in  the  Venetian  service, 
and  afterwards  in  the  service  of  King  Francis  I.  Filelfo,  in  his  book 
'  De  Optima  Hominum  Felicitate,'  which  he  addressed  to  Count  Guido, 
enumerates  the  feats  he  had  performed  in  his  military  career,  and 
praises  him  likewise  for  the  liberal  encouragement  which  he  afforded 
to  the  learned.  Bernardo  Tasso,  father  of  the  great  poet,  was  for  a, 
long  time  secretary  to  Count  Guido.  Guido  died  at  Venice  in  1537. 
His  brother,  Cardinal  Ercole  Rangone,  who  died  young  during  the 
pillage  of  Rome  iu  1527,  is  likewise  extolled  for  his  love  of  learning 
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by  Giglio  Giraldi,  and  also  by  Vida,  in  Lis  second  book,  'De  Arte 
Poatioa.'  Costauza  Rangone,  sister  of  tbe  preoadipg,  took  for  her 
stoond  husband  Cesare  Fregoso,  a  well-known  Genoese  emigrant  in 
the  service  of  Francis  I.,  who  was  murdered  in  1511  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  Marquis  del  Vasto,  governor  of  Milan  for  Charles  V.  She  then 
retired  to  France,  together  with  Bandello,  the  celebrated  novelist,  who 
wrote  mauy  of  his  tales  for  her  entertainment.  Ginevra  Haugone, 
sister  of  Costauza,  married  first  a  nobleman  of  the  Correggio  family, 
and  afterwards  Luigi  Gouznga,  marquis  of  Castiglione.  She  has  been 
praised  by  ScaliLiero  for  her  intellectual  accomplishments.  Her 
nephew,  Count  Fulvio  Raugone,  a  pupil  of  Carlo  Sigouio,  was 
employed  by  Alfonso  II.  of  Esto  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  ;  and  his 
sister  Claudia  fixed  her  residence  at  Rome,  whero  she  enjoyed  con- 
siderable interest  at  the  Papal  court,  and  was  even  consulted  on 
matters  of  state. 

•RANKE,  LEOPOLD,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
historians  produced  in  modern  times  by  Germany,  was  born  on 
December  21,  1705,  at  Wiehe,  on  the  Unstrntt,  near  Naumburg  in 
Prussian-Saxony.  Early  in  life  he  became  a  teacher,  and  in  1818  was 
appointed  upper-master  of  the  gymnasium  at  Frankfurtouthe-Oder, 
but  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  history.  The  first  fruits  of 
his  labours  were  a  'History  of  the  Roman  and  German  People,  from 
149+ to  1535,' and  a  'Critique  on  modern  Historical  Writers,'  both 
published  in  1824.  These,  especially  the  latter,  a  clear  and  discri- 
minating essay  on  the  qualities  to  be  desired  in  a  historian,  attracted 
so  much  attention  that  he  was  appointed  professor  extraordinary  of 
history  iu  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1825.  Soon  after  entering  on 
the  duties  of  his  new  office,  he  visited,  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment, Vienna,  Venice,  and  Rome,  where  he  found  abundant  materials 
both  iu  public  and  private  collections,  among  which  the  ambassadorial 
despatches  to  the  Venetian  senate  were  of  peculiar  value.  From  those 
materials  he  produced  iu  1827  '  Fiirsten  and  Volker  von  Sud-Europa 
im  1(3  und  17  Jahrlmudert '  ('Princes  and  Nations  of  South-Europe 
in  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries');  and  the  '  Verschworung  gegen 
Venedig  im  Jahr  1688'  ('the  Conspiracy  against  Venice  in  1688') 
published  in  1831.  Both  woiks  were  of  distinguished  excellence,  con- 
taining the  results  of  zealous  industry,  much  of  novelty  iu  the  relations 
of  the  Spanish  and  Turkish  governments  with  the  affairs  of  Italy,  a 
remaikable  and  original  talent  for  the  development  of  individual 
character  anil  fur  the  grouping  of  events,  an  integrity  that  could  be 
thoroughly  relied  upon,  aud  a  lucid  and  easy  style.  His  reputation 
was  even  increased  by  his  next  work,  '  The  Popes  of  Rome ;  their 
Church  and  State,'  which  was  published  in  3  vols,  iu  1834-36;  more 
than  half  of  the  hist  volume  consisting  of  original  documents.  Of  this 
work  an  excellent  translation  has  bien  given  to  the  English  public  by 
Mrs.  Austin,  iu  1840,  another  by  E.  Foster,  in  1848,  aud  a  third  by 
Mr.  Scott,  with  an  introductory  e.=  say  by  Merle  d'Aubignt;,  in  a  less 
impartial  spirit  than  that  iu  which  the  author  writes,  appeared  iu  1846, 
as  "more  adapted  for  extensive  circulation."  In  1832  he  had  com- 
menced as  editor  the  'Historical  and  Political  Gazette,'  (' Histori^che- 
Politische  Zeitschrift'),  which,  as  containing  too  liberal  views  of  the 
necessity  of  continued  progress,  he  was  forced  to  discontinue  in  1S36, 
when  only  two  volumes  had  been  completed.  In  1837  he  read  and 
afterwards  published  a  discourse  to  the  lioyal  Scientific  Academy  at 
Berlin  on  the  History  of  Italian  Poetry.  Between  1837  and  184U  he 
published  three  volumes  of  'Annals  of  the  German  Monarchy  under 
the  House  of  Saxony.'  In  1824  he  had  been  promoted  to  be  ordinary 
professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  in  1841  lie  was 
created  historiographer  of  Prussia.  He  has  since  issued  '  Neun  Biicher 
Preussische  Geschichte,'  which  has  been  translated  by  Sir  A.  and  I.ady 
Duff  Gordon,  under  the  title  of  '  Memoirs  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg, 
and  History  of  Prussia  during  the  17th  and  18th  Century,'  as  have  like- 
wise a  '  History  of  Servia  and^ie  Servian  Revolution,  with  a  Sketch 
of  the  Insurrection  in  Bosnia,™' Die  letzteu  Unruhtn  in  Bosnien') 
'Civil  Wars  and  Monarchy  in  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries;  a  History 
of  Franco  principally  during  that  period  ;'  'Ferdinand  I.  and  Maximi- 
lian II.  of  Austria;  an  essay  on  the  political  and  religious  state  of 
Germany,  immediately  after  the  Reformation,'  this  last  being  a  short 
essay,  published  in  the  'Zeitschrift,'  and  'the  Ottoman  and  the 
Spanish  Empires,'  which  formed  a  part  of  the  'Princes  and  Nations  of 
South-Europe.'  In  Germany  the  work  most  highly  praised  is  however 
his  '  Deutsche  Geschichte  im  Zeitalter  der  Reformation,'  of  which 
three  volumes  were  issued  between  1839  and  1843,  and  which  have 
been  translated  by  Mrs.  Austin,  under  the  title  of  'History  of  Germany 
during  the  Reformation.' 

RANZANI,  CAMILLO,  ABBATE,  an  eminent  naturalist,  was  born 
at  Bologna,  June  22, 1775.  Being  of  a  very  humble  family,  he  received 
his  first  education  in  the  charity-school  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Scuole 
Pie  in  that  city,  where  his  talents  attracted  the  notice  of  a  benevolent 
priest  of  the  Oratory,  Father  Respighi,  to  whom  literature  owes  a 
similar  debt  for  the  discovery  and  patronage  of  the  youthful  linguist, 
Mezzofanti.  Ranzani  having  through  the  assistance  of  Respighi 
entered  the  University  of  his  native  tity,  distinguished  himself  so 
much  in  bis  philosophical  course  that,  even  before  he  had  completed 
his  studies,  he  was  occasionally  employed  by  the  professor  Giuseppe 
Vogli  as  his  substitute;  and  when  he  was  but  twenty  two  years  of  age 
he  was  selected  to  fill  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Fano.  There,  having 
received  holy  orders,  he  taught  with  reputation  until  in  1795  the 


political  disturbances  of  the  Legations  compelled  him  to  return  to 
Ilologna,  where  ho  was  appointed  keeper  of  tlio  botanical  gardens  of 
that  city.  Some  of  his  papers  on  botany,  which  weie  read  at  the 
Institute,  having  attracted  notice,  ho  was  named  professor  of  natural 
history  in  the  university  in  1803.  He  himself  confessed  that,  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  his  general  attainments  in  natural  history 
were  far  from  complete;  but  from  that  moment  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  with  ho  much  zeal  aud  assiduity  that  Baron  Cuvier, 
during  a  visit  to  Bologua  in  1310,  was  ho  struck  by  his  ability  in  tliat 
branch  of  science  as  to  procure  for  him,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  an 
authorisation  to  repair  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  ad  van- 
tages for  study,  and  for  the  acquisition  of  specimens,  presented  by  tho 
matchless  collections  of  that  city.  After  a  residence  of  soin:what 
more  than  a  year,  Ranzani  returned  to  Bologna  with  a  considerable 
collection  of  b  ioks,  minerals,  fossilg,  aud  other  appliances  of  natural 
history.  During  the  early  part  of  his  prufes-.orslnp  ho  had  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Scientific  journals  of  Italy,  France,  aud 
Germany,  and  taken  an  active  part  in  the  proceeding*  of  most  of  the 
Italian  scientific  and  literary  societies;  but  it  was  not  till  1810  that  bo 
commenced  the  publication  of  his  gr*  at  work,  '  Elemcuti  di  Zoologia.' 
The  first  volume,  publi-h' d  in  that  year,  contains  the  general  intro- 
duction to  zoology;  the  second,  on  the  mauimifi rous  animals,  was 
published  iu  1820  ;  and  was  followed  in  1821  and  the  succeeding 
years  by  the  successive  volumes  as  far  as  the  tenth,  at  which  unhappily 
the  work  was  interrupted,  partly  by  the  ill-health  of  the  author,  partly 
by  his  occupations  as  rector  of  the  university,  to  which  office  he  waa 
named  iu  1824  by  the  pope,  Leo  XII.  Though  he  had  already  pre- 
pared great  part  of  the  materials  necessary  for  its  completion,  and 
although  the  many  articles  contributed  by  him  to  various  journals  of 
natural  history  amply  demonstrate  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his 
knowledge,  the  work  has  unfortunately  been  left  in  the  same  incomplete 
state.  Iu  1836  Ranzani  undertook  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Geology, 
a  science  which  up  to  that  time  was  regarded  with  much  suspicion  iu 
the  Italian  universities.  He  hail  the  honour  of  first  introducing  to 
his  countrymen  the  discovers  of  Buckland,  Lyell,  De  la  Beche,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  English  school ;  and  as  he  had  early  made 
himself  familiar  with  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy,  he  was  able 
to  speak,  upon  tbe  questions  which  most  interested  the  students  of 
biblical  geology,  with  a  degree  of  authority  which  a  lecturer  unac- 
quainted with  that  subject  would  not  have  ventured  to  assume.  His 
ability  in  this  branch  of  science  had  been  recognised  even  at  an  early 
period  by  Cuvier,  who  freely  confes-ed  his  obligations  to  Ranzani  for 
some  important  information  of  which  he  availed  himself  in  his  great 
work,  aud  Ranzani  was  engaged  iu  preparing  lor  the  press  a  treatise 
on  geology,  containing  the  substance  of  his  lectures  during  the  five 
years  from  1836  till  1841,  wheu  he  was  unexpectedly  carried  off  by 
illness,  April  23,  1841,  iu  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  A  catalogue 
of  his  miscellaneous  es.-ays,  lectures,  dissertations,  aud  contributions 
to  periodical  literature,  will  be  found  iu  the  'Memorie  di  Heligione, 
di  Morale,  e  di  Litteratura,'  publi-hcd  at  Modtna,  1813.  (Cunlinua- 
zionc,  vol.  xv.,  pp.  401,  402.) 

RAOUL-RUCHETTE,  DESIRE,  an  eminent  French  archaeologist,  was 
born  at  St.  Aruaud  iu  the  department  of  Cher,  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1789.  Educated  at  Bourges,  he  was  called  to  Paris  when  little  more 
thau  twenty-two,  to  fill  tbe  chair  of  history  in  the  Lyceum  ;  aud  in 
1815  he  supplied  the  place  of  Guizot  as  lecturer  on  Modern  History 
in  the  University  of  Paris.  In  1815  appeared  the  work  which  first 
gained  him  a  more  than  local  celebrity,  '  Histoire  Critique  de  l'ctab- 
lissement  des  Colonies  Grecques,'  4  vols.  Svo.  The  following  year  he 
was  made  member  of  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions,  and  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  '  Journal  des  Savants;'  aud  in  ISIS  he  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  medals,  &c.,in  the  Royal  Library.  His  attention  having 
been  directed  to  modern  Swiss  history  Le,  during  the  following  years, 
made  several  exploratory  journeys  in  Switzerland,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished ample  particulars  under  the  title  of  '  Lettres  sur  la  Suisse 
ecrites  en  1S19  21,'  3  vols.  Svo,  Paris,  1823-26,  aud  '  Voyage  Pitto- 
n  sque  dans  la  Vallde  de  Cbamouui  et  autour  du  Mont  Blanc,' 4to, 
1S26.  His 'Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Helvetique  de  1797  a  1S03,' 
appeared  in  1S23.  But  whilst  thus  engaged  on  topography  and 
modern  history,  he  was  still  diligently  prosecutiug  the  study  of 
classical  antiquity,  to  which  he  thenceforward  devoted  himself, 
making  various  journeys  to  Greece  and  Sicily,  Italy,  Germany,  Holland, 
&c,  in  order  to  familiarise  himself  with  particular  localities  and  to 
examine  the  treasures  collected  in  museums.  In  1S22  appeared  his 
'  Antiquites  Grecques  du  Bosphore  Cimmdrien.'  He  had  already 
come  to  be  looktd  upon  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  Quatremere  de 
Quihcy,  before  the  delivery  of  his  lectures  iu  1;26  on  his  appointment 
as  professor  of  archaeology,  which  considerably  added  to  his  celebrity. 
These  lectures  were  published  in  1828,  under  the  title  of  'Cours 
d'Archeologie,'  and  again  in  1S36. 

From  this  time  M.  Raoul-Rochette  was  one  of  the  most  active  and 
most  widely  known  of  the  French  writers  on  ancient  art,  communi- 
cating numerous  papers  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academie,  as  well  as 
to  the  journals  of  other  learned  societies,  and  frequently  appearing 
before  the  public  in  distinct  works.  In  1S2S  he  published  '  Monu- 
ments inddits  d'Antiquite  figurees  Grecques,  Etrusques,  et  Romanies,' 
2  vols.  fol.  His  "  Peiutures  Antiques  inedites'  appeared  in  1S36.  In 
1839  he  was  appoiuted  perpetual  s.cretary  to  the  Academie  des  Beaux 
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Arts,  the  post  previously  held  by  Quatreniere  de  Quincy ;  and,  like 
his  predecessor,  he  composed  a  large  number  of  official  e"loges  and 
resume's.  In  1840  appeared  his  'Memoires  de  JNumismatique  et 
d'Antiquitd,'  4to  ;  in  the  same  year  'Lettres  Arche'ologiques  sur  la 
Peinture  des  Grecs;'  and  in  1846,  '  Choix  de  Peintures  de  Pompei.' 
His  last  work  of  importance — one  which  he  describes  in  the  intro- 
duction as  having  for  its  object  "  to  direct  the  investigations  of  the 
rnythographists  and  antiquaries  of  the  present  day  to  the  only  course 
which,  I  believe,  will  prove  fruitful  in  new  discoveries — the  relationship 
between  Greece  and  Asia" — was  entitled  'Mdmoires  d'Archdologie 
comparde  Asiatique,  Grecquc,  et  Fitrusque,'  but  only  one  part  was 
published  (in  1848),  and  that,  though  a  bulky  4to  volume  of  404  pages, 
is  wholly  occupied  with  the  '  Premier  Mdmoire  sur  l'Hercule  Assyrien 
et  Phenicien  cousiddrd  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  l'Hercule  Grec'  Except 
some  controversial  letters  directed  to  M.  Carnot,  referring  to  some 
charges  brought  against  him  in  respect  of  his  official  conduct,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  issued  subsequently  any  separate  publications.  He 
died  on  the  0th  of  July  1854.  An  English  translation  of  his  '  Lectures 
on  Ancient  Art,'  by  H.  M.  Westropp,  was  published  in  1854. 
RAPHAEL.  [Raffaelle.] 

RAPI'N,  PAUL  DE,  a  younger  son  of  Jacques  de  Rapin,  Sieur  of 
P'hoyras,  was  born  at  Castres,  in  1661,  of  a  Protestant  family,  which 
came  originally  from  Sa^oy.  He  studied  in  the  Protestant  college  of 
Saumur,  and  afterwards  entered  the  profession  of  the  law.  But  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1686  drove  him 
from  his  native  country,  and  he  went  first  to  England,  and  afterwards 
to  Holland,  where  he  entered  the  service  of  William  of  Nassau  as  a 
volunteer.  He  accompanied  William  to  England  in  1688,  was  made 
an  officer  in  an  English  regiment,  served  in  Ireland  under  General 
Douglas,  and  was  wounded  at  Limerick.  Not  long  after  he  was 
appointed  travelling  tutor  to  the  young  Duke  of  Portland,  with  whom 
he  spent  several  years.  Having  completed  his  engagement,  he  retired 
with  his  wife  first  to  the  Hague,  and  afterwards,  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  to  Wesel,  where  he  commenced  his  great  work,  the  '  History 
of  England,'  which  occupied  him  for  seventeen  years.  The  application 
requisite  for  this  undertaking  is  said  to  have  exhausted  his  frame,  and 
he  died  at  Wesel  in  1725.  His  work  is  entitled  '  Histoire  d'Angleterre 
depuis  l'Establissement  des  Romaius  jusqu' ii  la  Mort  de  Charles  I.,' 
8  vols.  4to,  La  Haye,  1724,  and  foil.  It  was  continued  by  others  down 
to  the  accession  of  George  II.  The  work  was  translated  into  English 
by  Nicholas  Tindal.  This  translation  went  through  various  editions  ; 
that  of  1757-59  consists  of  21  vols.  8vo,  and  is  enriched  with  additional 
notes  and  a  biography  of  Rapin.  Rapin  writes  with  spirit  and  ease  : 
he  quotes  his  authorities;  and  his  work  was  the  only  complete  history 
of  England  existing  at  the  time  of  its  appearance.  Rapin  wrote  also 
a  '  Dissertation  sur  les  Whigs  et  les  Torys.' 

RA'SARIUS,  or,  more  properly,  GIAMBATTISTA  RASARIO,  an 
Italian  physician,  was  born  of  a  noblo  family  in  1517,  in  the  province 
of  Novara,  in  the  Sardinian  territories.  After  having  studied  at  Milan 
and  Pavia,  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the  University 
of  Padua.  Upon  his  return  to  Milan  his  learning  soon  gained  him  so 
great  a  reputation  that  the  republic  of  Venice  invited  him  to  their 
city,  where  he  was  professor  of  rhetoric  and  the  Greek  language  for 
tvvo-and-twenty  years.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence, 
particularly  on  occasion  of  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  1571,  when,  at  the 
command  of  the  doge,  and  with  a  very  short  time  for  preparation,  he 
pronounced  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark  a  public  oration  that  has  been 
several  times  printed.  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  the  pope, 
Pius  IV.,  made  him  the  offer  of  some  good  appointments;  but  he 
chose  rather  to  accept  the  office  of  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Pavia, 
where  he  died  about  four  years  after,  in  1578,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one. 
His  works  consisted  principally  of  editions  and  translations  of  various 
Greek  writers,  such  as,  '  Galeni  Comment,  in  Hippocr.  libr.  ii.  et  vi. 
Morb.  Popular.,  De  Alimentis,  et  De  Humoiibus,'  Csesarauguste 
(Saragossa),  4to,  1567  ;  '  Oribasii  qua?  restant  Omnia,  Tribus  Tomis 
digesta,'  8vo,  Basil.,  1557  ;  'Georgii  Pachymeris  Epitome  Logicse  Aris- 
totelis,'  8vo,  Paris,  1547;  '  G.  Pachym.  in  Univ.  Aristot.  Disserend. 
Artem  Epitome,'  with  'Ammonius  in  Porphyr.  Inst.,'  fob,  Lugd., 
1547;  '  Xenocrates  de  Alimento  ex  Aquatilibus,'  in  Fabricii  'Bibl. 
Gr.,'  torn,  ix.,  pp.  454-474;  'Joannis  Grammatici  (sive  Philoponi), 
Comment,  in  primos  iv.  Aristot.  de  Naturali  Auscult.  Libros,'  fob, 
Venet.,  1558. 

RASIS,  or  rather  AR-RA'ZF,  is  the  patronymic  of  a  celebrated 
Arabian  writer,  whose  entire  name  was  Ahmed  Ibn  Mohammed  Ibn- 
Musa.  He  was  denominated  Ar-rdzi  because  his  family  was  from  Ray, 
a  province  of  Persia.  He  was  born  at  Cordova  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  of  the  Hejira  (a.d.  864-870).  His  father,  Mohammed 
Ibn-Musa,  who  was  a  native  of  Persia  and  a  wealthy  merchant,  was  in 
the  habit  of  travelling  yearly  to  Spain  with  drugs  and  other  produce 
of  the  East.  Being  a  man  of  some  learning  and  ability,  he  met  with 
great  favour  and  protection  from  the  sultans  of  the  house  of  Merwan, 
who  then  reigned  in  Cordova ;  and  in  one  of  his  visits  was  prevailed 
upon  to  settle  in  that  capital,  where  he  filled  offices  of  trust,  being 
employed  in  various  emba-sies.  He  died  in  the  month  of  Rabi-l-akhar, 
a.h.  273  (October,  A.D.  886).  His  son  Ahmed  when  still  young  wrote 
some  poems,  which  he  dedicated  to  Abdu-r-rahman  III.,  sultan  of 
Cordova.  He  also  distinguished  himstlf  by  his  early  acquirements  in 
theology  and  jurisprudence,  on  which  sciences  ho  is  said  to  have  left 


several  excellent  treatises :  but  it  is  in  his  capacity  of  royal  historio- 
grapher that  Ar-rdzi  gained  most  renown.  Besides  many  historical 
works,  the  titles  of  which  have  not  reached  us,  he  wrote  a  very 
voluminous  history  of  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arabs,  together 
with  a  geographical  description  of  that  country,  and  a  rew  interesting 
details  on  its  natural  productions,  industry,  commerce,  &c.  He  wrote 
likewise  a  history  of  Mohammedan  Spain  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
Beni-Umeyyah,  and  a  topographical  description  of  Cordova,  the  seat 
of  their  empire.  There  is  also  a  genealogical  history  by  him  of  all  the 
Arabian  tribes  who  settled  in  Spain  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  oi 
soon  after  it.  A  portion  of  the  first-mentioned  historical  work  was 
translated  into  Spanish  about  the  end  of  the  13th  century  by  a  con- 
verted Moor  named  Mohammed,  and  by  Gil  Perez,  a  chaplain  to  King 
Dinis  of  Portugal,  by  whose  orders  the  version  was  made.  Both  Casiri 
('  Bib.  Ar.  Hi6p.  Esc.,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  329)  and  Conde  ('  Hist,  de  la  Dom.,' 
vol.  i.,  p.  9)  have  asserted,  without  the  least  foundation,  that  the 
'  Historia  del  Moro  Rasis ' — for  such  is  the  title  of  the  Spanish  version 
— is  apocryphal ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  work,  though 
containing  numerous  interpolations  and  abounding  with  blunders,  like 
most  translations  from  eastern  languages  made  during  the  middle 
ages,  is  an  authentic  one.  There  is  a  manuscript  of  the  history  of 
Ar-riizi  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  The  year  of  Ar-rdzl's 
death  is  not  known ;  but  as  his  history  falls  rather  short  of  the  reign 
of  Abdu-r-rahmdn,  whose  historiographer  he  was,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  he  died  before  a.ii.  350  (a.d.  961),  the  date  of  that 
sovereign's  death. 

RASK,  RASMUS  CHRISTIAN,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
linguists  of  modern  times,  was  born  on  the  2nd  of  November  1787, 
at  Brendekilde,  near  Odenee,  in  the  island  of  Fyen,  or  Funen,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark.  His  parents  were  very  poor  people,  but  the 
boy's  talents  and  inclinations  procured  him  friends  who  afforded  him 
the  means  of  prosecuting  his  favourite  studies  in  the  University  of 
Copenhagen.  He  afterwards  spent  some  time  in  Iceland,  and  also 
made  journeys  to  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Russia  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  his  knowledge  of  languages,  for  which  he  had  a  very  extra- 
ordinary talent.  In  1808  he  obtained  a  situation  connected  with  the 
university  library  at  Copenhagen,  and  he  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity by  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  most  ancient  documents 
of  northern  history  and  literature.  His  knowledge  of  languages  led 
him  to  devote  himself  to  comparative  philology,  to  search  after  the 
connecting  links  and  trace  them  to  their  common  origin ;  and  in  order 
to  complete  this  branch  of  study,  ho  undertook  iu  1817,  with  the 
support  of  the  Danish  government,  a  journey  to  Russia,  whence  he 
proceeded  in  1819  to  Persia.  He  made  some  stay  at  Teheran,  Perse- 
polis,  and  Shiras,  and  in  1820  went  to  India,  whence  he  returned 
in  1822  to  his  native  country.  Iu  this  expedition  be  had  purchased 
for  the  Copenhagen  library  113  ancient  and  rare  orient.il  manuscripts, 
among  which  those  in  the  Pali  language  were  the  most  valuable. 
Soon  after  his  return  he  was  invited  to  a  professorship  iu  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  but  as  he  declined  the  offer,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  history  of  literature  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 
The  king  had  promised  him  bis  support,  if  Rask  would  prosecute  his 
oriental  studies,  but  for  some  time  he  neglected  them,  and  devoted  his 
time  to  an  analysis  of  the  Danish  language.  In  1827,  however,  he 
returned  to  his  oriental  pursuits,  and  wrote  on  Egyptian  and  Hebrew 
chronology,  and  on  the  age  and  authenticity  of  the  Zend  a  Vesta.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  become  president  of  the  Icelandic  society  of 
literature,  and  of  the  society  for  the  investigation  of  northern  anti- 
quities, and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  management  and  editorship 
of  the  journals  of  these  societies.  At  the  same  time  he  was  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  an  Armenian  Dictionary,  an  Italian,  Low  Ger- 
man, and  English  Grammar.  In  1829  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
oriental  languages  and  chief  librarian  of  the  university  library. 
Henceforth  his  attention  was  engaged  almost  exclusively  by  the  eastern 
languages,  but  his  edition  of  '  Lockman's  Fables,'  Copenhagen,  1832, 
shows  that  his  knowledge  of  Arabic  was  very  deficient ;  aud  it  may  be 
said  in  general  that,  as  far  as  the  oriental  languages  are  concerned,  he 
had  more  skill  in  general  comparisons  and  investigations  of  their 
grammatical  structure  than  an  exact  knowledge  of  any  particular 
language.  His  works  show  that  there  was  scarcely  a  language  worth 
studying  of  which  he  had  not  some  knowledge  :  and  all  the  civilised 
languages  of  Europe  were  almost  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  own  mother- 
tongue,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  northern  languages  is  unrivalled. 
He  died  at  Copenhagen  on  the  14th  of  November  1832,  and  his 
numerous  manuscripts  relating  to  philology  were  given  up  by  his 
relatives  to  the  king's  library  at  Copenhagen. 

The  principal  works  of  Rask  are — 1,  'An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Icelandic  and  Ancient  Northern  Languages,'  Copenhagen,  1811 ; 
2,  an  '  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,'  Stockholm,  1817,  one  of  bis  best  works, 
has  been  translated  into  German  and  English ;  3,  '  Investigations  con- 
cerning the  Origin  of  the  Ancient  Northern  or  Icelandic  Language,' 
Copenhagen,  1814 ;  4,  An  edition  of  Bjdrn  Haldorsen's  '  Icelandic  Dic- 
tionary,' Copenhagen,  1814 ;  5,  A '  Spanish  Grammar,'  Copenhagen,  1824 ; 
6,  A '  Frisian  Grammar,'  Copenhagen,  1825 ;  7,  '  An  Attempt  to  reduce 
the  Orthography  of  the  Danish  Language  to  Principles,'  Copenhagen, 
1S26,  is  a  strange  work,  in  which  Rask  attempted  to  introduce  a  complete 
reform  in  Danish  orthography.  He  did  not  succeed  in  his  attempt, 
but  the  work  is  full  of  the  most  extraordinary  linguistic  learning. 
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8.  '  Ou  tlie  Ago  and  Authenticity  of  the  Zend-avesta,'  Copenhagen, 
182G,  wan  translated  into  German  by  F.  II.  von  dor  J  [agon,  Berlin,  1826  ; 

9.  A  small '  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Aora  Language.'  In  tho 
last  year  of  his  life  be  finished  a  very  eomiilete  'Grammar  of  the 
Language  of  Lapland.'  A  number  of  essays  on  linguistic  subjects 
appeared  in  variouH  journals,  and  in  Vater's  '  VergleicbuugHtafelii ' 
there  is  one  ou  'Dio  Thrakischo  Sprachlasse,'  which  is  of  great  import- 
ance and  interest.  Comparative  philology  is  greatly  indebted  to  Rask  ; 
for  he  was  tho  first  who  pointed  out  the  connection  between  the 
ancient  northern  and  Gothic  on  tho  one  hand,  and  of  tho  Lithuauiau, 
Slavonic,  Greek,  and  Latin  on  the  other  hand. 

•RASPAIL,  FRANCOIS-VINCENT,  is  almost  equally  well  known 
in  the  departments  of  science  and  of  French  politics.  He  waB  born  at 
Carpentras,  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse,  on  January  29,  171)1.  He 
very  early  evinced  a  decided  inclination  for  the  study  of  botany  and 
chemistry,  in  both  of  which  he  made  observations  that  were  commu- 
nicated to  and  inserted  in  tho  scientific  journals  of  France.  In  1825 
he  became  editor  of  the  natural  history  department  of  the  'Bulletin 
des  Sciences.'  In  1829,  in  conjunction  with  Saigey,  he  commenced 
the  '  Anualcs  des  Sciences  d'Observation,'  but  which  was  given  up  in 
the  following  year  for  want  of  support.  His  strong  political  feelings 
however  had  been  displayed  even  earlier,  and  in  1S22  he  had  published 
'  Sainte  Liberto  !  ton  nom  n'est  pas  blaspheme,'  and  the  revolution  of 
July  1830  gave  his  mind  a  decided  bias.  He  took  an  active  part 
against  Charles  X.,  he  fought  at  the  barricades,  inscribed  his  name^is  a 
member  of  the  artillery  brigade  of  the  National  Guard,  and  supported 
republican  principles  with  all  his  might.  The  elevation  of  Louis- 
Philippe  to  the  throne  was  consequently  disagreeable  to  Baspail,  who 
opposed  the  government  measures  generally,  and  wrote  articles  in  the 
'  Tribune,'  for  which  at  length  he  was  prosecuted,  and  sentenced  to 
six  months'  imprisonment.  After  his  release  he  was  again  arrested  in 
1834  as  a  member  of  illegal  associations,  but  as  nothing  could  be 
proved  against  him  he  was  quickly  sot  at  liberty,  and  he  then  became 
chief  editor  of  the  '  Reformateur,'  which  however  had  but  a  short 
existence.  During  these  eventful  periods  he  by  no  means  neglected 
his  scientific  labours.  In  1831-32  he  published  in  5  vols,  his  '  Cours 
Elo'meutaire  d'Agriculture  et  d'ficouomie  Rurale,'  an  excellent  work ; 
in  1833  his  '  Systome  de  Chimie  Organique,'  in  which  he  recommended 
microscopic  as  well  as  chemical  investigations  into  organic  objects, 
and  which  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Henderson;  and  in 
1837  'Systeme  de  Physiologie  vdgetale  et  de  botanique.'  Besides 
some  occasional  political  pamphlets  he  wrote,  in  1839,  '  Lettres  sur 
les  Prisons  de  Paris.'  In  1843  he  published  'Histoire  Naturelle  de  la 
Santo-  et  de  la  Maladie  chez  les  Vegetaux  et  chez  les  Auimaux  en 
gdne'ral  et  en  particulicr  chez  l'Homme  ;  servire  de  formule  pour  une 
nouvelle  Methode  de  Traitement  hygieuique  et  curatif ; '  second 
edition,  enlarged,  in  3  vols.,  1846.  In  1846  also  he  published  a 
*  Manuel  Annuaire  de  la  Santo",  ou  Mede'cine,  et  Pharmacie  Domes- 
tique.'  A  translation  of  this  was  published  in  English  in  1853,  under 
the  title  of  '  Domestic  Medicine,  or  Plain  Instructions  in  the  Art  of 
Preserving  and  Restoring  Health  by  simple  and  efficient  means,  edited 
by  G.  L.  Strauss.'  Some  of  the  directions  for  preserving  health  are 
judicious  enough,  but  the  great  remedy  was  camphor,  exhibited  in 
various  forms,  and  especially  as  what  were  termed  cigarettes.  Raspail 
sold  his  medicaments  in  the  form  in  which  our  quack  medicines  are 
sold,  that  is,  in  packets,  with  the  vendor's  signature,  and  an  action 
was  brought  against  him  for  transgressing  the  etiquette  of  the  medical 
profession.  It  was  instituted  by  Fouquier,  physician  to  the  king,  and 
Orfila,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine.  Raspail  pleaded  that  he  was 
not  a  physician,  but  the  inventor  of  certain  medicines,  and  did  not 
therefore  require  a  diploma  to  practise.  He  was  however  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  a  small  fine.  On  the  occurrence  of  the  coup-d'etat  in 
1852  he  took  a  decided  part  against  Louis  Napoleon,  and  was  conse- 
quently imprisoned.  While  in  confinement  at  Doullens,  his  wife  died 
on  March  8,  1853,  and  occasion  was  taken  of  her  funeral  to  give  a  mani- 
festation of  republican  feeling  and  of  admiration  for  his  consistency, 
by  a  procession  exceeding  20,000  persons,  who  followed  the  body  to 
its  place  of  interment  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise.  On  his 
release  M.  Raspail  retired  to  Belgium.  Two  biographies  of  him  have 
been  published  :  '  Biographie  de  F.  V.  Raspail,'  by  C.  Marchal,  Paris, 
1848,  and  '  Notice  Biographique  sur  le  Citoyen  F.  V.  Raspail.' 

RASTALL,  or  RASTELL,  JOHN,  one  of  our  early  printers,  is 
said  by  Bale  to  have  been  a  citizen  of  London,  and  by  Pits  a  native  of 
that  city.  Wood  says  he  was  educated  in  grammar  and  philosophy  at 
Oxford,  and  returning  to  London,  set  up  the  trade  of  printing.  Tho 
first jwork  which  bears  his  name  as  printer,  with  a  date,  was  published 
in  1517,  the  last  in  1533.  There  are  numerous  others  without  dates. 
His  residence  was  at  the  sign  of  the  Mermaid,  at  Paul's  Gate  next 
Cheapside.  He  married  Elizabeth,  sister  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  with 
whom  Herbert  supposes  he  became  intimate  in  consequence  of  being 
employed  to  print  Sir  Thomas's  '  Dyalogue  on  the  Worship  of  Images 
and  Reliques,'  published  in  1529;  but,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  his 
eldest  sou  was  born  in  1528. 

Bale  and  Pits  ascribe  the  authorship  of  various  works  to  John  Rastall ; 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  his  '  Anglorum  Regum  Chronicon,  or 
Pastyme  of  People,' a  work  of  extreme  rarity,  reprinted  in  1811  in 
the  '  Collection  of  English  Chronicles.'  Ho  translated  from  French 
into  English  the  Abridgment  of  the  Statutes  before  the  reign  of 
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Henry  VII.,  and  also  abridged  fchOM  of  that  reign  which  were  made  in 
English,  a;i  likewise  tho.o  of  Henry  VI II.,  including  the  twenty  •third 
and  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign.  Ho  also  compile  !  several  law-bookn. 
Of  these,  his  '  Imposition  of  Law  Terms  and  tin;  Nature  of  Writs,'  and 
tho  book  called  '  naitall'l  Entries,'  continued  long  in  u.-e.  He  became 
a  convert  to  tho  Reformed  religion  by  meant  of  a  controversy  with 
John  Frith.  Rastall  published  '  Three  Dialogues,'  tho  last  of  which 
treats  of  purgatory,  and  was  answered  by  Frith.  On  this,  Rastall 
wrote  his  'Apology  against  John  Frith,' which  the  latter  answered 
with  such  strength  of  argument  as  to  make  a  convert  of  his  opponent. 
Rastall  also  wrote  a  book  called  'The  Church  of  John  Rastall,'  which 
was  placed  in  the  list  of  prohibited  books  published  by  Bi-hop  Bonner, 
annexed  to  his  injunctions,  in  1542.  He  died  at  Loudon  in  1536', 
leaving  two  sous,  William  (noticed  below),  and  John,  who  became 
afterwards  a  justice  of  tho  peace. 

RASTALL,  WILLIAM,  son  of  the  above,  was  born  in  London  in 
1508,  and  about  1525  was  sent  to  Oxford,  which  he  left  without  taking 
a  degree,  and  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn  for  the  study  of  law.  In  the 
first  of  Edward  VI.  he  became  autumn  or  summer  reader  of  Lincoln'* 
Inn ;  but  on  the  change  of  religion  he  retired  with  his  wife  to  Louvain, 
whence  he  returned  on  tho  accession  of  Queen  Mary.  In  1554  he  was 
made  a  serjeant-at-law.  one  of  tho  commissioners  for  the  prosecution 
of  heretics,  and  in  1588,  a  little  before  Mury's  death,  one  of  tho  justices 
of  the  Common  Pleas.  Queen  Elizabeth  renewed  his  patent  as  justice, 
but  he  preferred  retiring  to  Louvain,  where  he  died  August  27,  1665. 
From  1530  to  1534  (Dibdin,  in  his  edition  of  Herbert's  'Ames,'  thinks 
till  1554),  William  Rastall  carried  on  tho  busiuess  of  a  printer,  in 
conjunction  with  his  practice  as  a  lawyer.  When  Justice  Rastall  he 
published  '  A  Collection  of  the  Statutes  in  Force  and  Use/  in  1557. 

RASTOPCHIN.  [KosrorcuiN.] 

RAUCH,  CHRISTIAN,  an  eminent  German  sculptor,  wa3  born  at 
Arolsen  in  the  principality  of  Waldeck,  on  the  2nd  of  January  1777. 
He  early  showed  an  aptness  for  art,  and  received  instructions  in  it  from 
the  sculptor  Professor  Ruhl  of  Casscl.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  went 
to  Berlin,  having  being  presented  to  an  office  in  the  court  of  the 
Queen  of  Prussia ;  but  his  spare  hours  were  all  devoted  to  art.  He 
here  secured  the  friendship  of  Count  Saudrecky  with  whom  he  set 
out  in  1804  on  a  tour  through  a  part  of  France  to  Genoa,  and  thence 
to  Rome.  There  with  the  advice  and  aid  of  William  von  Humboldt, 
then  Prussian  minister  in  that  city,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  antique,  while  he  availed  himself  of  the  friendly  instruc- 
tion of  the  chief  living  sculptors,  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen.  After  a 
due  probation  he  produced  several  original  works,  among  others, 
bassi-rilievi  of  '  Hippolitus  and  Phtedra ; '  a  '  Mars  and  Venus  wounded 
by  Diomedes ; '  a  'Child  praying,' &c.  But  he  began  still  more  to 
distinguish  himself  in  the  line  to  which  he  has  continued  to  owe 
his  chief  celebrity,  that  of  portraiture;  besides  abundant  private 
patronage,  he  received  from  the  King  of  Prussia  commissions  to 
execute  a  colossal  bust  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  a  life  size  bust  of 
the  queen ;  and  from  the  King  of  Bavaria,  a  bust  of  Rafael  Mengg. 
In  1811  he  was  recalled  to  Berlin,  to  execute  a  monumental  statue  of 
the  Queen  Louise.  His  design  was  approved,  and  his  health  having 
failed  he  was  permitted  to  proceed  to  Carrara  to  complete  the  work, 
which  he  did  in  1813,  iu  a  style  that  secured  his  reputation.  He  then 
went  on  to  Rome  where  he  remained  till  1822,  when  he  returned  to 
Berlin,  where  he  has  siuce  resided.  During  his  second  residence  in 
Rome  Rauch  was  chiefly  engaged  on  busts  aud  statues;  he  executed 
for  the  King  of  Prussia,  besides  a  marble  statue  of  the  king  himself, 
monumental  statues  of  Generals  Bulow  and  Scharnhorst.  By 
1824  he  had  executed  with  his  own  hand  seventy  marble  busts,  twenty 
of  them  being  of  colossal  size.  Among  the  more  important  of  his 
later  works  may  be  mentioned  two  colossal  bronze  statues  of  Field 
Marshal  Blucher;  the  first,  representing  the  hero  in  vehement  action, 
was  erected  with  great  solemnity  at  Breslau,  July  9, 1827  ;  the  second 
designed  after  Bluchers  death,  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  represents 
the  veteran  iu  repose. 

Another  of  his  priucipal  works  is  a  seated  bronze  statue  of  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria,  erected  iu  1S35  in  Munich.  The  'Victories'  for 
the  Walhalla,  near  Ratisbon,  are  also  from  his  chisel.  A  well-known 
statue  of  Go  the,  modelled  from  the  lift",  is  the  most  perfect  repre- 
sentation of  the  great  poet  of  modern  Germany.  Statues  in  marble 
or  bronze  of  Schiller,  Schlieirmacher,  and  ethers  of  his  chief  contem- 
poraries, and  of  Luther,  Albert  Durer,  and  other  famous  Germans  of 
an  older  time,  serve  to  show  the  high  estimation  in  which  his  works 
are  held  by  his  countrymen  ;  while  bronze  statues  of  two  or  three  of 
the  old  Polish  kings,  which  he  executed  for  Count  Raczynski,  to  ha 
placed  in  Posen  Cathedral,  aud  a  bas-reliff  erected  at  Dublin  iu 
memory  of  Miss  Cooper,  show  that  his  ability  is  appreciated  beyond 
Germany.  His  chief  work  however  is  the  grand  monument  of 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  erected  in  the  finest  part  of  Berlin. 
This  work,  iu  the  design  of  which  Rauch  was  assisted  by  Professor 
Schinkel,  the  architect,  aud  which  called  into  exercise  all  the  resouree3 
of  tho  two  artists,  was  commenced  in  1530.  The  general  model  was 
completed  in  1S39;  the  colossal  model  of  the  king  was  not  however 
ready  till  1S42,  and  the  statue  was  cast  iu  IS 46.  Four  more  years 
were  required  for  the  execution  of  the  bas-reliefs,  and  the  statues  of 
military  commanders,  ministers,  judges,  literary  men,  &o ,  aud  figures 
of  the  Virtues  and  the  like,  which  were  to  be  placed  around  the  base. 
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Meanwhile  the  granite  basement  was  being  constructed,  and  by  tho 
beginning  of  1851  the  whole  was  finished.  It  was  inaugurated  with 
the  greatest  pomp  in  May  1801.  Of  this — perhaps  the  most  elaborate 
monumental  work  of  recent  years — a  small  model  may  be  seen  in  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  as  well  as  casts  of  the  colossal  equestrian 
statue  of  the  kiu:;  which  crowns  the  monument,  of  tho  bassi-rilievi 
which  represent  the  chief  transactions  of  his  life,  and  of  somo  of  the 
detached  statues.  The  work  is  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the 
severity  of  classic  and  the  freedom  of  romantic  art,  and  will  not  in 
its  details  stand  the  test  of  rigorous  criticism ;  but,  casting  aside 
minute  criticism,  it  must  be  held  to  be  one  of  the  vory  finest  as  well 
as  most  imposing  of  recent  commemorative  works.  And  wc  may  add 
that,  even  without  this  his  master-work,  Kauch  would  unquestionably 
stand  at  tho  head  of  liviug  portrait  and  monumental  sculptors,  though 
fur  from  ranking  among  the  first  in  ideal  sculpture.  [Suri'LEMENT.J 

RAUPACH,  ERNST  BENJAMIN  SALOMON,  one  of  the  most 
prolific  of  modern  German  dramatists,  was  born  at  the  village  of 
Straupitz,  near  Liegnitz,  in  Silesia,  on  May  21,  1784.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  the  gymnasium  at  Liegnitz,  and  in  1801  proceeded 
to  Hallo  to  study  theology.  He  afterwards  went  to  Russia,  where  for 
teti  years  he  occupied  himself  diligently  as  a  teacher,  and  after  a 
residence  in  that  capacity  at  St.  Petersburg  for  a  year  and  a  half,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  there,  to 
which  in  1818  was  added  fee  professorship  of  German  literature.  In 
1S22  he  quitted  Russia,  and  having  received  somewhat  later  the 
solicited  discharge  from  his  professional  duties,  he  travelled  for  a 
time  ahout  Germany,  visited  Italy,  and  at  length  returned  and  settled 
at  Berlin.  The  result  of  his  journey  to  Italy  appeared  in  1823  in 
'  Hirsewenztl's  Briefo  aus  Italien.'  His  dramatic  productions  had 
already  been  numerous,  ranging  from  1810  downwards,  though  many 
did  not  appear  in  print  till  long  after  they  had  been  written.  In 
1837-38  he  published  his  series  of  historical  plays  in  illustration  of 
events  connected  with  the  Hohenstaufeu  dynasty  of  emperors  of 
Germany,  which  formed  eight  volumes.  His  dramatic  works  were 
published  in  a  collected  form  in  two  divisions,  '  Dramatische  Werke 
komischer  Gattung'  ('Dramatic  Works  of  the  Comic  Species'),  in  3 
vols.,  182(3-34  ;  and  '  Dramatische  Werke  ernster  Gattung '  ('  Dramatic 
Works  of  the  Serious  Species')  in  18  vols.,  1830  44.  These  works 
display  considerable  inventive  powers,  a  great  command  over  his  mate- 
rials, a  thorough  knowledge  of  stage  resource*,  a  sense  of  fitness,  with 
a  happy  introduction  of  interesting  situations.  In  his  serious  dramas 
he  often  reaches  to  the  expression  of  deep  passion,  and  in  his  comedies 
and  farces  a  rich  vein  of  verbal  wit.  His  poetic  Etyle  is  harmonious 
and  natural,  and  he  has  consequently  been  a  favourite  with  the 
public.  His  defects  are  a  want  of  poetic  consistency,  a  weakness 
of  characterisation,  and  occasionally  a  iapse  from  pure  morality,  as  in 
his  '  Robert  der  Teufel,'  and  one  or  two  others.  His  series  of  historical 
plays  on  the  Hohenstaufen,  by  provoking  a  comparison  with  those  of 
Shakspere,  appear  the  most  defective  in  dramatic  merit,  but  they  con- 
tain some  fine  passages.  He  also  published  two  collections  of  tales,  one 
in  1820,  another  in  1833  ;  but  they  possess  little  merit,  and  attracted 
but  little  attention.  In  1842  lie  was  created  a  privy-councillor,  having 
previously  been  made  a  councillor.    He  died  in  March,  1852. 

RAVENSCROFT,  THOMAS,  was  born  in  1592.  He  received  his 
musical  education  in  St.  Paul's  choir,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelorin  Music,  by  the  University  of  Cambridge,  it  is  supposed,  when 
o  dy  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  1611  he  printed  a  collection  of  twenty- 
three  part-songs,  under  the  title  of  '  Melismata,  Musical  Phansies,'  &c, 
iu  which  is  his  justly  admired  four-voiced  song,  'Canst  thou  love  and  lie 
alone }'  In  1614  appeared  his  'Brief  Discourses,'  &c,  another  collection 
of  twenty  part-songs,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  discourse  or  essay  on  the  old 
musical  proportions,  a  vain  endeavour  to  rescue  them  from  the  neglect 
into  which  they  had  deservedly  fallen.  In  1621  he  published  '  The 
whole  Book  of  Psalms,  &c,  composed  into  four  parts  by  sundry  authors, 
to  such  several  tunes  as  have  been  and  are  usually  sung  in  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  the  Netherlands.' 
Among  the  'authors'  appear  the  names  of  Tallis,  Morley,  John  Milton 
(father  of  the  poet),  &c.  Many  are  by  Ravenscroft,  who,  had  he  only 
produced  St.  David's,  Canterbury,  and  Bangor  tunes,  would  have 
ensured  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  his  country.  The  work,  the 
first  of  the  kind,  we  believe,  that  had  appeared,  contains  a  melody 
for  each  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  psalms,  many  newly  composed,  and 
all  harmonised  by  the  above-mentioned  persons.  Tradition  ascribes  to 
Ravenscroft  the  merit  of  having  been  compiler  of  two  other  works, 
similar  in  character  to  the  '  Melismata ' — namely,  '  Pammelia '  and 
'Deuteromelia,'  both  well  known  to  musical  antiquaries,  highly  valued 
by  them,  and  now  exceedingly  rare ;  and  the  tradition  receives  support 
from  an  allusion  in  the  '  Apologie  '  to  his  'Brief  Discourse,  to  '  Har- 
monies by  divers  and  sundry  Authors,'  formerly  published  by  him,  the 
errors  in  which,  he  says,  are  "  corrected  in  this  (i.e.  The  Discourse) 
fourth  and  last  work."  The  'Pammelia,'  comprising  one  hundred 
pieces,  is  dated  1609  ;  the  '  Deuteromelia/  containing  thirty-two,  bears 
the  same  date.  A  selection  from  the  four  above-named  secular  works 
was  privately  printed  in  1822,  for  the  use  of  The  Roxburghe  Club, 
by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  unhesitatingly  ascribes  the  whole 
to  Ravenscroft,  though  it  might  have  been  seen  at  a  glance  that 
this  composer  was  author  of  but  a  few,  while  he  may  have  been 
editor  of  all. 


•RAWLINSON,  SIR  HENRY  CRESWICKE,  was  born  at  Chad- 
lingtou,  iu  Oxfordshire,  in  1810,  the  sou  of  Abraham  Tysack  Rawliuson. 
He  was  educated  at  Ealing,  and  entered  the  East  India  Company's 
military  service  in  1826.  He  served  in  the  Bombay  presidency  till 
1832,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Shah  of  Persia's  army,  in  which 
ho  remained  till  1839.  On  January  1,  1833,  he  wrote  his  first  letter 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  announcing  that  he  had  copied 
and  read  the  Behistun  inscription  in  Kurdistan,  enclosing  a  specimen  of 
his  reading.  At  this  time  he  knew  nothing  of  what  Lassen,  Burnouf, 
and  Rask  had  done  in  Europe  regarding  this  inscription,  which  is  in  the 
cuneiform  character.  He  continued  to  make  occasional  communica- 
tions on  the  subject  to  the  Asiatic  Society  till  July  1 839,  when  he  sent  a 
precis  of  the  whole  inscription,  which  was  read  at  one  of  their  meetings, 
and  the  first  portion,  containing  the  fac  similes  and  translations  of  the 
whole  of  the  Behistun  inscriptions,  was  published  in  September  1846, 
and  the  Babylonian  version,  alphabet,  and  analysis  of  part  of  it  was  pub- 
lished in  December  1851.  The  Afghan  war  occasioned  his  recall,  and  he 
was  political  agent  at  Candahar  throughout  that  struggle,  from  1840  to 
1842.  He  was  removed  in  1843  to  Baghdad  as  political  resident,  and 
here  he  studied  the  inscriptions  of  Nineveh.  Iu  1844  he  was  appointed 
British  consul  there,  and  consul-general  in  1851.  He  retired  from  the 
East  Indian  service,  in  which  he  had  attained  the  rauk  of  major, 
and  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  Turkey,  was  appointed  a  director  of  the 
East  India  Company  in  1856,  and  was  created  a  K.C.B.  He  has 
received  Persian  and  Turkish  orders  of  knighthood,  and  is  a  member 
of  many  learned  foreign  societies  as  well  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London.  Since  his  residence  in  London  he  has  been  zealously 
deciphering  and  investigating  the  character  of  the  languages  used  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  with  great  success  and  with  important 
results,  assisted  by  Mr.  Edwin  Norris  [NoitRisJ.  Besides  numerous 
papers  in  the  journals  of  the  Asiatic  and  Geographical  Societies,  he 
has  published  '  Outline  of  the  History  of  Assyria,  as  collected  from  the 
Inscriptions  discovered  by  A.  H.  Layard  in  the  Ruins  of  Nineveh. 
Printed  from  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,' London,  1852;  and 
'  Memorandum  on  the  Publication  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,' 
1855.  He  is  now  preparing,  at  the  cost  of  the  government,  copies  of 
the  most  interesting  inscriptions  found  at  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
chiefly  from  the  originals  in  the  British  Museum. 

RAY,  JOHN,  or  WRAY  (as  he  at  one  time  spelt  his  name),  who 
may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  true  principles  of  classification 
in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  was  the  eon  of  a  blacksmith, 
and  was  born  at  Black-Notley,  near  Braintree  in  Essex,  on  the  29th  of 
November  1627.  He  received  a  good  education,  being  sent  first  to 
the  grammar-school  at  Braintree,  and  afterwards  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  where  he  entered  at  Catherine  Hall,  but  subsequently 
removed  to  Trinity  College,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1649, 
together  with  Isaac  Barrow.  At  the  age  of  twenty  three  he  was 
appointed  Greek  lecturer,  and  two  years  afterwards  mathematical 
tutor  to  his  college.  He  was  also  private  tutor  to  several  gentlemen 
of  rank,  and  among  others  to  one  who  possessed  a  kindred  spirit  to 
himself,  and  whose  name  afterwards  became  closely  associated  with  his 
own  in  the  paths  of  science,  Francis  Willughby.  Ray  was  always  fond 
of  the  study  of  natural  history ;  but  his  cultivation  of  the  science  of 
botany  is  said  to  have  been  owing  to  an  illness,  which  compelling  him 
to  remit  his  drier  studies,  he  collected  and  investigated  the  different 
wild  plants  which  he  met  with  in  his  walks  about  Cambridge.  In 
1660  he  published  a  'Catalogus  Plantarum  circa  Cantabrigiam 
nascentium,'  1  vol.  8vo,  which  he  says  took  him  ten  years  to  compile. 

During  his  residence  at  the  university  he  travelled  over  the  greater 
part  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  in  the  pursuit  of  botanical  and 
zoological  information,  and  was  generally  accompanied  in  these 
excursions  by  his  friend  and  pupil  Mr.  Willughby.  At  the  Restoration 
he  took  orders,  but  never  held  any  church  preferment,  nor  performed 
regular  parochial  duty ;  and  two  years  afterwards  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  fellowship  in  consequence  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  to  which  he  could  not  conscientiously  subscribe.  After 
leaving  the  university  he  resided  chiefly  with  Mr.  Willughby  at 
Middleton  Hall  in  Warwickshire,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
life  solely  to  the  pursuit  of  natural  history.  In  1663  he  embarked  for 
the  Continent  with  Mr.  Willughby,  where  they  remained  for  three 
years  travelling  through  the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  France ;  and  collecting  information  respecting  the  animals 
and  plants  which  inhabit  these  different  countries.  Willughby  attended 
chiefly  to  zoology,  and  Ray  to  botany.  An  account  of  this  tour  was 
published  by  Ray  in  1673  in  1  vol.  8vo.  In  1667  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  the  '  Transactions  '  of  which  learned 
body  he  contributed  some  valuable  papers.  Iu  1672  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  his  friend  Mr.  Willughby,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven,  leaving  him  guardian  to  his  two  son3  (the  younger  of 
whom  was  afterwards  created  Lord  Middleton),  and  a  legacy  of  60/. 
per  annum.  After  superintending  the  education  of  Mr.  Willughby's 
children  for  some  time  at  Middleton  Hall,  he  removed  to  Sutton 
Coldfield  in  Warwickshire,  and  then  to  Falkbourn  Hall,  Essex ;  and 
lastly  he  settled  in  1679  at  Black-Notley,  his  native  place,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  January  17,  1704-5,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven. 

Ray  left  many  works,  among  which  the  botanical  and  zoological 
hold  such  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  and  literature  of  those 
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BcienccB,  that  they  demand  a  brief  notice.  His  firHt  publication  wan 
the  'Catalogue  of  the  Plants  growing  iu  the  Neighbourhood  of  Cain- 
bridge/  which  wo  have  already  mentioned.  This  work  contain*  a 
description  of  626  species  arranged  alphabetically,  and  accompanied 
with  the  synonyms  of  the  principal  botanical  authors  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  :  it  is  curious  from  its  being  the  first  production  of  a  mau 
who  afterwards  attained  to  such  great  celebrity,  and  it  exhibits  traces 
of  those  singular  powers  of  observation  which  he  afterwards  so 
eminently  displayed.  A  Supplement  to  this  Catalogue  appeared  in 
1663,  and  a  second  in  1685. 

In  1682  appeared  his  '  Methodus  Plantarum  Nova,'  1  vol.  8vo,  in 
which  he  proposed  a  new  method  of  classifying  plants,  which  when 
altered  and  amended,  as  it  subsequently  was  by  himself  at  a  later 
period,  unquestionably  formed  the  basis  of  that  method  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  system  of  Jussicu,  is  generally  received  at  tho  present 
day.  In  tho  formation  of  the  principal  groups  into  which  he  divided 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  Hay  derived  his  characters  sometimes  from 
the  fruit,  sometimes  from  the  flower,  and  sometimes  from  ether  parts 
of  the  plant,  as  each  in  its  turn  seemed  to  offer  the  most  strongly 
marked  points  of  distinction.  He  first  proposed  the  division  of  plants 
into  dicotyledons  and  monocotyledons.  ('  Methodus  Plantarum,'  edit. 
2,  p.  2.)  He  extended  these  divisions  both  to  trees  and  herbs,  stating 
that  palms  differ  as  much  in  this  respect  from  other  trees  as  grasses 
and  lilies  do  from  other  herbs.  Though  he  made  the-e  great  disco- 
veries and  improvements,  Ray  obstinately  continued  in  the  old  error 
of  separating  woody  from  herbaceous  plants,  or  trees  from  herbs,  and 
he  held  a  long  controversy  with  Rivinus  on  this  point ;  he  even  went 
so  far  as  to  state  that  one  of  these  divisions  might  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  by  the  presence  of  buds,  which  he  says  are  only 
developed  in  woody  plants.  To  him  is  due  however  the  honour  of 
the  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  buds,  for  he  says  that  they  are 
points  at  which  new  annual  plants  spring  up  from  the  old  stock ;  but 
he  stopped  short  in  his  discovery  in  not  extending  them  to  herbaceous 
plants.  In  the  first  edition  of  the  'Methodus  '  he  formed  twenty-five 
classes,  taking  the  woody  plants  first,  which  he  divided  into  trees  and 
shrubs.  In  this  system  he  fell  into  many  errors,  one  of  the  most 
glaring  of  which,  as  he  himself  afterwards  observed,  was  the  separation 
of  the  different  species  of  corn  from  the  other  grasses.  He  subse- 
quently altered  this,  and  revised  the  whole  arrangement,  making 
thirty-four  groups  instead  of  twenty-five;  many  of  which  are  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  are  adopted  by  botanists  of  the  present  day  under 
the  name  of  Natural  Orders. 

His  arrangement  was  too  far  in  advance  of  the  knowledge  of  the  day, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  it  was  little  appreciated  or  adopted  by 
his  contemporaries  aud  immediate  successors,  who,  instead  of  improv- 
ing the  arrangement  so  ably  sketched  out,  set  about  establishing  others 
on  artificial  principles,  all  of  which  are  rapidly  sinking  into  oblivion, 
while  the  principles  of  Ray  are  tacitly  admitted,  aud  many  of  his 
fundamental  divisions  adopted  in  that  beautiful  but  still  imperfect 
Natural  System  which  has  been  formed  by  the  labours  of  Jussieu, 
Brown,  De  Candolle,  Lindley,  and  others. 

While  he  made  these  important  improvements  in  classification,  this 
great  botanist  did  not  neglect  the  study  of  species ;  his  '  Cataiogus 
Plantarum  Anglire'  first  appeared  iu  1670,  arranged  alphabetically, 
and  has  been  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  Floras  of  this  country.  A 
sicond  edition  appeared  in  1677,  aud  in  1090  he  published  a  third, 
entitled  *  Synopsis  Methodica  Stirpium  Britanuicarum,'  which  is 
arranged  according  to  his  natural  system.  Another  edition  of  the 
'Synopsis'  came  out  in  1696,  and  it  was  again  republished  by  Dillenius 
iu  1724.  This  work,  of  which  the  edition  of  1696  is  the  best,  is  very 
accurate.  Ray  examined  every  plant  described  in  the  work  himself, 
and  investigated  their  synonyms  with  great  care. 

In  1694  he  published  'Stirpium  Europccarum  extra  Britannias 
crescentium  Sylloge.'  This  work  contains  a  description  of  all  those 
plants  which  he  had  himself  collected  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as 
many  which  had  been  described  by  others.  The  synonyms  are  here 
very  exact. 

His  largest  botanical  work  was  a  general  '  Historia  Plantarum,' the 
first  volume  of  which  came  out  in  16S6,  fol.  j  a  second  appeared  iu 
1CS8,  aud  a  third,  which  was  supplementary,  in  1704.  In  this  vast 
work  he  collected  and  arranged  all  the  species  of  plants  which  had 
then  been  described  by  botanists;  he  enumerated  18,625  species. 
Haller,  Sprengel,  Adanson,  and  others  speak  of  this  work  as  being  the 
produce  of  immense  labour,  and  as  containing  much  learning  aud  acute 
criticism  ;  but  from  its  nature  it  was  of  course  principally  a  compilation. 

Ray  made  many  researches  in  vegetable  physiology.  He  published 
a  very  interesting  paper  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  (No.  68), 
on  the  mode  of  ascent  of  the  sap,  and  we  find  many  observations  on 
the  structure  aud  functious  of  plants  scattered  through  his  various 
works.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Historia  Plantarum '  he  collected 
together,  under  the  title  of  'De  Plautis  iu  Geuere,' all  the  principal 
discoveries  which  had  been  made  on  the  structure  and  properties  of 
plants  by  Cesalpin,  Grew,  Malpighi,  and  others,  as  well  as  by  himself; 
so  that  he  thus  published  by  far  the  most  complete  introduction  to 
botany  that  had  then  appeared. 

In  zoology  Ray  ranks  almost  as  high  as  in  botany;  and  his  works 
on  this  subject  are  even  more  important,  as  they  still  in  a  great 
measure  preserve  their  utility.    Cuvier  says,  that  "  they  may  be  con- 


sidered as  tho  foundation  of  modern  zoology,  for  naturali-tn  are 
obliged  to  consult  them  every  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up 
the  difficulties  which  they  meet  with  in  the  works  of  Linnaeus  and  his 
copyists."  Mr.  Willughby,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  left  to  his  friend 
Bay  tho  task  of  arranging  and  publishing  the  various  materials  which 
he  had  collected  for  an  extensive  work  on  the  animal  kingdom.  Bay 
exhibited  as  much  zeal  as  fidelity  in  the  execution  of  this  trust,  for 
he  might  have  called  the  works  partly  his  own  without  much  injustice, 
as  he  had  assisted  in  the  first  collection  of  the  materials,  and  had  the 
entiro  task  of  arranging  aud  classifying  them;  besides  which,  it  is 
easy  to  observe,  as  Cuvier  had  remarked,  that  the  histories  of  plants 
and  animals  are  both  written  by  the  same  hand.  Tho  '  Ornithologia ' 
of  Willughby,  which  was  the  first  part  of  the  work  that  appealed, 
was  published  in  1670,  ono  vol.  fol.,  with  seventy-seven  plates.  An 
English  translation  of  it,  by  Hay,  appeared  the  following  year.  'J  In: 
remaining  part,  which  is  the  mo-t  complete,  was  the  'Historia 
Piscium,'  and  did  not  come  out  till  1680,  2  vols.  fol.  These  works 
contain  a  great  number  of  new  species  of  birds  and  fishes,  which  bad 
been  discovered  by  Willughby  and  Bay  in  Germany  and  Italy,  as  well 
as  those  which  had  beeu  previously  described.  Cuvier  says,  "The 
fishes  of  the  Mediterranean  are  described  with  rare  precision,  and  it  is 
frequently  easier  to  find  species  in  Willughby  than  iu  Liuuueus."  Many 
of  the  figures  iu  these  works  are  original,  and  very  good. 

Bay  published  several  works  of  his  own  on  zoology.  He  undertook 
to  form  a  classical  arrangement  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  as  be 
had  of  the  vegetable;  and,  in  1693,  he  published  his  'Synopsis 
Methodica  Animalium,  Quadrupedum,  et  Serpentiui  Generis,'  iu  1  vol. 
8vo.  Similar  volumes  on  birds  and  fishes  were  also  prepared  by  him, 
but  were  not  published  till  after  his  death,  by  Dr.  Derham,  in  I7B5. 
The  two  last  are  principally  abridgments  of  the  great  works  published 
under  the  name  of  Willughby.  He  also  left  an  admirable  history  of 
insects,  which  was  likewise  published  by  Dr.  Derham,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Boyal  Society;  and  contains  an  appendix  on  beetles,  by  J»r. 
Lister.  The  most  important  character  of  the  zoological  works  of 
Bay  is  the  precise  and  clear  method  of  classification  which  he  adopted. 
The  primary  divisions  of  his  system  weie  founded  on  the  structure  of 
the  heart  aud  organs  of  respiration.  His  arrangement  of  the  classes 
of  quadrupeds  and  birds  has  been  followed  by  many  naturalists. 
Both  Linnccus  and  Buffon  borrowed  largely  from  the  works  of  Bay. 
Buffon  extracted  from  Willughby's  'Ornithology,'  almost  all  the  ana- 
tomical part  of  his  history  of  birds  ;  and  Cuvier  says  that  the  '  Dictiou- 
naire  d'Ichthyologie,'  by  Daubeuton  aud  Haiiy,  in  the  '  Encyclopedic 
Mdthodique,' consists  in  great  part  of  translations  from  Bay's  woiks 
on  fishes. 

In  addition  to  his  numerous  scientific  writings,  Ray  composed 
several  works  on  divinity  and  other  subjects:  the  best  known  of  these 
are,  'A  Collection  of  Proverbs,' which  came  out  in  1072,  and  went 
through  several  editions ;  '  The  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation,' 
1690,  which  also  had  au  extensive  sale;  'A  Persuasion  to  a  Holy 
Life,'  1700;  and  three  1  Physico-Thcologieal  Discourses  coucerning 
Chaos,  the  Deluge,  aud  the  Dissolution  of  the  World,'  1692. 

(Life,  by  Dr.  Derham  ;  Haller's  Bibl.  Bot.  ;  Life,  by  Cuvier  and  Da 
Petit  Thouars,  in  the  Biog.  L'niver. ;  and  Life,  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in 
Rees's  Cyclop.) 

BAYMUND  LULLY.  [Lullt.] 

RAYNA'L,  GUILLA'UME  THOMA'S  FRANCOIS,  was  born  in 
1711,  at  St.  Geniez,  in  the  province  of  Bouergue,  now  the  department 
de  l'Aveyron.  He  studied  in  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Pezduas,  and  took 
orders  as  a  priest,  but  afterwards  left  the  Jesuits,  aud  came  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  made  assistant-curate  of  the  parish  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  1 74  7. 
It  is  stated,  in  the  'Biographie  Uuiverselle,'  that  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  service  of  that  parish  in  consequence  of  simoniacal  practices  ; 
among  others  for  exacting  illegal  fees  for  performing  the  office  of  the 
dead.  He  next  turned  to  literary  pursuits,  aud  having  made  himself 
acquainted  with  several  influential  men,  he  became  editor  of  the 
'  Mercure  de  France.'  He  also  wrote  *  Histoire  du  Stathouderat,' 
12mo,  1748,  which  has  been  reprinted  several  times.  It  is  a  super- 
ficial work,  and  written  in  a  declamatory  style.  His  '  Histoire  du 
Parlement  et'Angleterre  '  is  equally  superficial  and  inaccurate.  From 
these  and  his  '  Anecdotes  Litteraires,'  '  Anecdotes  historiques,  mili- 
taires,  et  politiques,'  aud  other  similar  light  works,  he  derived  a  con- 
siderable profit.  At  the  same  time  Baynal  speculated  in  mercantile 
affairs,  aud,  it  is  said  by  Desessart,  in  his  '  Siecles  Litteraires  de  la 
France,'  that  he  employed  capital  in  the  slave-trade.  At  Paris  he 
frequented  the  society  of  Hclvetius,  Holbach,  and  Madame  Geoffrin. 

In  1770  he  published  his  great  work,  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known, 
'Histoire  Pbilosophique  des  Establissecuens  des  Europe'ens  dans  les 
deux  Indes,'  4  vols.  Svo,  La  Haye,  without  the  author's  name.  The 
work  was  reprinted  several  times,  both  in  France  aud  out  of  Frauc 
with  additions  by  the  author;  and  although  many  passages  were 
written  iu  a  very  violent  tone  against  monarchy,  aud  especially  the 
French  monarchy,  and  agaiost  Christianity,  the  French  government 
allowed  the  book  to  circulate  undisturbed.  In  the  mean  time  Baynal 
travelled  iu  Holland  and  Eugland,  and  collected  fresh  materials  for 
his  work,  of  which  he  published  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  at  Geneva, 
10  vols.  Svo,  1780,  with  his  name  and  his  portrait. 

The  French  authorities  now  took  notice  of  the  book.  In  May  1781, 
the  parliament  of  Paris  eoudemned  it  to  be  burned  by  the  hand  of  ;Le 
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executioner,  and  ordered  the  author  to  bo  arrested  and  his  property 
sequestrated,  but  his  friends  in  olliee  gave  him  timely  notice  to  quit 
France  and  to  place  his  property  in  safety.  Raynal  repaired  to  Spa, 
where  a  young  Belgian  addressed  to  him  a  laudatory  epistle,  '  La 
Nymphe  do  Spa  a.  l'Abbd  Raynal,'  which  drew  upon  the  author 
the  censure  of  the  prince  bishop  of  Li6ge,  the  sovereign  of  the  county. 
Raynal  replied  by  another  letter,  in  which  he  abused  the  clergy,  and 
bishops  in  particular,  in  the  most  virulent  manner.  lie  had  long 
since  openly  renounced  his  priestly  character,  and  spoke  of  him- 
self as  "  having  been  once  a  priest."  From  Spa  he  repaired  to 
Saxe-Qotha,  and  from  thence  to  Berlin,  where  he  with  some  difficulty 
obtained  an  audience  of  Frederick  tbe  Great,  who  was  displeased  at 
some  passages  of  his  work  which  reflected  upon  himself.  Frederick 
afterwards  wrote  to  D'Alembert  concerning  his  interview  with  Raynal, 
who,  he  said,  spoke  much  about  the  wealth,  the  resources,  and  the 
power  of  nations,  and  in  so  positive  a  manner,  "  that,  in  listening  to 
him,  I  almost  fancied  that  I  was  listening  to  the  voice  of  Providence." 
In  1787,  Raynal  was  allowed  to  return  to  France,  but  not  to  Paris. 
His  friend  Malouet,  who  was  intendant  general  of  the  navy  at  Toulon, 
received  him  hospitably  in  his  house.  Raynal  marked  his  residence 
in  the  south  of  Franco  by  several  acts  of  beneficence  and  philanthropy, 
as  he  had  done  previously  during  a  journey  in  Switzerland. 

When  the  first  symptoms  of  the  French  revolution  showed 
themselves,  Raynal  was  elected  by  the  city  of  Marseille  as  their 
representative  in  the  states-general.  He  declined  the  honour  on  the 
plea  of  old  age  ;  but  the  fact  was  that  his  opinions  had  undergone  a 
great  change.  In  December  1790,  a  letter  appeared  in  the  papers, 
purporting  to  be  addressed  by  Raynal  to  the  National  Assembly, 
expressive  of  his  altered  sentiments  on  political  subjects.  This  how- 
ever was  disavowed  by  Raynal's  friends  ;  but  on  the  31st  of  May,  1791, 
Raynal  did  address  an  eloquent  letter  to  Bureau  de  Puzy,  president  of 
the  National  Assembly,  in  which,  after  drawing  a  gloomy  sketch  of 
the  state  of  France,  of  the  persecutions  of  the  clergy,  of  the  inquisito- 
rial power  exercised  against  opinions,  of  the  disorders  and  violence 
of  every  sort  which  were  daily  perpetrated  by  mobs  with  impunity, 
and  all  in  the  name  of  liberty,  he  stated  his  regret  that  "  he  was 
one  of  those  who,  by  expressing  in  his  works  a  generous  indignation 
against  arbitrary  power,  had  perhaps  been  the  means  of  putting  I 
weapons  into  the  hands  of  licentiousness  and  anarchy."  This  letter, 
being  read  publicly  by  the  president,  occasioned  a  violent  storm  in 
the  Assembly.  Roedercr  called  the  president  to  order  for  reading 
the  letter.  ('  Mouiteur,'  31st  of  May,  1791.)  Journals  and  pamphlets 
vied  with  each  other  in  abusing  Raynal  as  a  renegade  and  a  dotard. 
Raynal  however  remained  quiet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  ;  he 
passed  unmolested  through  the  period  of  terror ;  and  he  died  in 
March,  1790,  at  the  house  of  a  friend  at  Chaillot.  Just  before  his 
death  the  Directoiy  had  named  him  member  of  the  National  Institute, 
and  his  '  dloge  '  was  read  by  Lebretou  at  one  of  the  first  sittings  of 
that  body. 

A  new  edition  of  Raynal's  'History'  was  published  at  Taris  in  11 
vols.  Svo,  1820-21,  with  a  biographical  notice  and  reflections  on  the 
works  of  Raynal,  by  M.  A.  Jay.  The  following  works  have  been 
erroneously  attributed  to  Raynal:  1,  '  Inconvehicnts  du  Cdlibat  des 
Pieties  '  (by  the  Abbe  Gaudin) ;  2,  '  Des  Assassinats  et  des  Vols  Poli- 
tiques  sous  le  Nom  de  Prosci  iption  et  de  Confiscations '  (by  Servan). 

RAZZI,  CAVALIERE  GIOVANNI  ANTONIO,  called  II  Sodoma, 
an  eminent  painter,  was  born  about  the  year  1479,  according  to  some 
at  Verceil  in  Piedmont,  and  as  stated  by  others  at  Vergelli,  a  village 
near  Siena,  of  which  place  he  had  certainly  received  the  right  of 
citizenship.  He  was  instructed,  according  to  Vasari,  by  Giacomo 
dalle  Fronte,  but  he  chiefly  formed  his  principles  by  an  attentive 
study  of  the  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Among  his  earliest  per- 
formances were  the  pictures  he  painted  in  1502,  at  Monte  Oliveto, 
representing  the  history  of  S.  Benedetto.  He  was  employed  at  Rome, 
in  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.,  to  decorate  part  of  the  Vatican ;  but 
his  works,  with  those  of  some  other  artists,  were  removed  to  make 
way  for  the  frescoes  of  Raffaelle.  Some  grotesques  however  from  his 
hands  were  preserved.  In  the  Chigi  Palace,  now  called  the  Farnesina, 
are  some  of  his  pictures,  representing  the  history  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  most  noted  of  which  is  the  '  Marriage  of  Roxana,'  which 
were  executed  by  order  of  Agostino  Chigi,  and  which  Fuseli  con- 
sidered to  possess  much  of  the  chiaroscuro,  though  not  the  dignity  and 
grace,  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  to  be  remarkable  for  beauties  of  per- 
spective and  playful  imagery.  At  Siena  he  painted  many  works.  The 
'Adoration  of  the  Magi,'  which  is  in  the  church  of  S.  Agostino, 
resembles  the  style  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  but  his  chef -d' autre  is  the 
'Scourging  of  Christ,'  which  is  in  the  convent  of  S.  Francisco ;  the 
'Swoon  of  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna,'  painted  in  fresco,  in  one  of  the 
ehapels  of  S.  Domenico,  is  another  fine  work.  The  '  St.  Sebastian,'  in 
the  gallery  at  Florence,  is  supposed  to  be  painted  from  an  antique 
torso.  The  '  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,'  painted  for  the  cathedral  of  Pisa, 
•was  in  the  Louvre  in  1814,  where  it  excited  much  admiration  :  it  was 
returned  to  Tuscany  in  1815. 

He  is  said  by  Lanzi  to  have  frequently  painted  in  a  hurried  manner, 
without  any  preparatory  study,  especially  in  his  old  age,  when, 
reduced  to  poverty  at  Siem,  he  sought  employment  at  Pisa,  Volterra, 
and  Lucca  ;  but  still,  though  careless  of  excellence,  Razzi  never 
painted  badly.    Vasari  seems  to  have  been  a  systematic  opponent  of 


Razzi,  and  generally  styles  him  a  buffoon,  "but,"  says  Lanzi,  "Giovio 
has  written  of  Razzi  in  a  different  manner ;  when  speaking  of  tho 
death  of  Raffaelle,  he  subjoins,  '  plures  pari  peue  gloria  certantes  artem 
exceperunt,  et  in  hiB  Sodomas  Vcrcellensis.'  He  who  objects  to  tho 
testimony  of  this  eminent  scholar,  will  receive  that  of  a  celebrated 
painter  :  Annibale  Caracci,  passing  through  Siena  said,  '  Razzi  appears 
a  master  of  the  very  highest  eminence  and  of  the  greatest  taste,  and 
(speaking  of  his  best  works  at  Siena)  few  such  pictures  are  to  be  seen.'" 
Razzi  died  at  Siena,  February  14,  1549.  He  had  many  pupils;  the  prin- 
cipal ono  was  Bartolommeo  Neroni,  generally  called  Maestro  Riccio. 

REAUMUR,  RENE-ANTOINE  FERCHAULT  DE,  was  born  at 
Rochelle  in  1GS3.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  law ;  but  being  much 
attached  to  scientific  pursuits,  and  possessing  an  independent  fortune, 
he  gave  up  his  profession  and  went  to  Paris  in  1703,  where  he  deter- 
mined to  devote  his  life  to  his  favourite  studies.  In  1708  ho  read 
some  geometrical  observations  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  which 
were  so  well  received  that  he  was  admitted  a  member  at  the  age  of 
twenty-foiir.  He  belonged  to  that  learned  body  for  fifty  years,  aud 
contributed  a  vast  number  of  interesting  papers  to  their  '  Memoirs.' 

The  chief  objects  of  his  attention  were  the  improvement  of  the  arts 
and  manufactures  of  his  country,  and  natural  history.  In  1711  ho 
made  some  experiments  relative  to  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  and 
he  proved  that  the  strength  of  a  cord  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
strengths  of  the  threads  of  which  it  consists ;  whence  it  follows  that 
the  less  a  rope  is  twisted  the  stronger  it  is.  In  1715,  while  examining 
the  process  of  colouring  artificial  pearls,  he  discovered  the  nature  of 
the  singular  substance  which  gives  the  brilliancy  to  the  scales  of  fishes, 
and  he  investigated  the  mode  of  formation  and  growth  of  these  scales, 
lie  also  made  some  researches  of  a  similar  kind  on  the  development  of 
the  shells  of  testaceous  animals.  When  describing  in  1715  the  mines 
of  (occidental)  turquoise,  which  ho  discovered  in  Languedoc,  and  tho 
means  which  are  employed  to  colour  these  stones,  he  found  that  the 
substances  of  which  these  gemB  consist  are  portions  of  the  fossil  teeth 
of  an  extinct  animal.  Tho  most  important  of  Reaumur's  labours  in 
the  department  of  the  arts  were  the  experiments  which  he  made  on 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  He  published  his  researches  on 
this  subject  in  a  separate  work  (those  which  we  have  before  men- 
tioned apptared  in  the  'Memoirs'  of  the  Academy),  entitled  '  Traito" 
sur  l'Art  de  convertir  le  Fer  en  Acier,  et  d'adoucir  le  Fer  Fondu.' 
He  here  described  the  process  of  making  steel,  which  was  then 
unknown  in  France  (that  metal  being  solely  obtained  from  abroad), 
and  he  made  his  discovery  public,  for  which  national  benefit  the 
Regent  Duke  of  Orleans  settled  on  him  a  pension  of  12,000  livres. 
He  also  discovered  the  art  of  tinning  iron,  which  was  likewise 
unknown  iu  France.  During  his  experiments  on  metals  Rdaumur 
first  observed  that  these  substances  in  passing  from  a  fluid  into  a  solid 
state  have  a  tendency  to  assume  certain  definite  crystalline  forms. 
Among  his  other  useful  labours  he  greatly  improved  the  manufacturo 
of  porcelain  in  France.  He  also  made  a  number  of  experiments  on 
artificial  incubation,  which  has  been  practised  from  time  immemorial 
in  Egypt.  He  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  art  into  common  use  in 
France,  but  was  not  successful,  owing  principally  to  the  greater  cold- 
ness of  the  climate  than  in  Egypt.  In  1711  he  discovered  a  species  of 
mollusk  from  which  a  purple  dye  might  be  prepared,  analogous  to  the 
purple  of  the  ancients. 

In  general  physics  the  name  of  Reaumur  is  celebrated  from  the 
thermometer  which  he  invented  in  1731.  He  took  the  freezing  and 
boiling  points  of  water  as  two  fixed  points,  and  then  divided  the 
interval  into  SO  degrees,  the  freezing  point  being  zero.  The  centigrade 
thermometer  now  in  more  general  use  in  France  was  only  an  improve- 
ment on  Rdaumur's,  the  interval  between  the  freezing  and  boiling 
points  being  divided  into  100  instead  of  80  degrees. 

Though  many  of  the  researches  which  we  have  mentioned  (most  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  '  Memoirs'  of  the  Academy,  together  with 
many  papers  on  other  subjects  by  the  same  author)  were  very  useful 
and  important,  yet  his  labours  in  the  field  of  natural  history  were 
much  more  novel  and  interesting.  In  1710  he  described  the  means 
by  which  many  shell-fish,  echinodermata  (sea-stars),  and  other  mol- 
lusksand  zoophytes,  execute  their  progressive  movements;  and  in  1712 
he  observed  the  curious  phenomena  of  the  reproduction  of  the  claws 
of  lobsters  and  crabs. 

Of  all  the  works  of  Reaumur,  "  the  most  remarkable,"  as  Cuvier 
says,  "and  those  which  cannot  fail  to  be  studied  with  the  most  vivid 
interest  by  those  who  wish  to  have  just  ideas  of  nature,  and  of  the 
marvellous  variety  of  means  which  she  employs  to  preserve  the  most 
fragile  of  her  productions,  and  those  which  are  in  aj>pearanee  the  least 
capable  of  resistance,"  are  his  '  Me'moires  pour  servir  a  l'Histoire  des 
Insectes,'  of  which  6  vols.  4to  appeared  between  1734  and  1742. 
Cuvier  adds — "  The  author  here  carries  to  tbe  highest  point  his  acute- 
ness  of  observation  in  the  discovery  of  those  instincts,  so  complicated 
and  so  constant  in  each  species,  which  maintain  these  feeble  creatures. 
He  unceasingly  excites  our  curiosity  by  new  and  singular  details.  His 
style  is  a  little  diffuse,  but  clear,  and  the  facts  which  he  relates  may 
always  be  depended  on."  While  collecting  materials  for  this  work  we 
find  it  recorded  that  he  kept  numerous  insects  of  all  kinds  in  his 
garden,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  their  habits  and  instincts. 
Unfortunately  this  work  is  not  finished ;  and  the  seventh  volume, 
which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  after  the  death 
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of  tlio  author,  was  loft  iu  such  au  imperfect  state  that  it  wan  not 
capable  of  publication.  The  six  volumes  whicli  were  completed  include 
all  the  winged  insects,  except  the  crickets  (yryllus),  grasshoppers,  and 
beetles.  The  first  two  volumes  comprise  tlio  various  kinds  of  cater- 
pillars, with  a  description  of  their  forms,  mode  of  life,  metamorphoses, 
&c.,  as  well  as  tho  dilferent  insects  which  attack  them  or  livo  parasiti- 
cally  within  them.  The  third  volume  includes  the  cloth-moths,  aphides, 
Ac.  The  fourth  embraces  the  gall-insects  and  tho  various  two-wingod 
flics.-  The  fifth  contains  the  history  of  bees,  and  Reaumur  made  many 
interesting  discoveries  concerning  the  habits  of  these  curious  insects, 
which  however  havo  been  greatly  added  to  since  by  tho  labours  of 
Huber  and  others.  The  smaller  communities  of  wasps,  hornets,  &c., 
together  with  an  account  of  the  different  kinds  of  solitary  bees,  occupy 
tho  sixth  and  last  volume,  which  is  one  of  tho  most  curious  of  tho 
whole. 

Rdamur  formed  a  large  collection  of  objects  of  natural  history,  of 
which  Brisson  was  the  conservator,  and  the  principal  materials  for  that 
naturalist's  work  on  quadrupeds  and  birds  were  collected  from  it. 
Many  of  Button's  plates  were  also  taken  from  objocts  in  his  museum, 
which,  after  his  death,  went  to  the  Cabinet  du  Hoi.  Reaumur  passed 
a  quiet  retired  life,  and  his  private  history  is  unmarked  by  any  import- 
ant incident.  He  is  said  to  have  died  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  which 
he  received  while  riding  in  the  country.  His  death  took  place  in 
October  1757,  iu  his  seventy-fifth  year. 

(Life,  by  Cuvier,  in  Biog.  Univ.) 

RE  I  lOLLE'DO,  BERNARDINO,  COUNT  OF,  a  distinguished  Spanish 
o nicer  and  writer,  was  born  of  illustrious  parents  at  Leon,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  that  name,  in  1597.  In  early  youth  he  embraced 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  joined  the  Spanish  army  of  Italy,  where 
he  so  much  distinguished  himself  as  to  obtain,  iu  1G22,  tho  command 
of  a  galley,  with  which  he  assisted  in  the  taking  of  Port  Maurice  and  the 
castle  of  Ventimille  from  the  Genoese.  After  this  he  served  in  the 
army,  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Nice  (162G),  and  the  storming 
of  the  fortress  of  Casal,  where  he  was  severely  wounded.  In  1032  he 
commanded  a  considerable  body  of  Spanish  infantry  iu  the  Low 
Countries.  Having,  in  1636,  received  orders  from  his  government  to 
march  to  the  assistance  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  who  was  closely 
pursued  by  the  Swedes,  he  succeeded  in  extricating  that  monarch  from 
his  perilous  situation,  and  was  by  him  rewarded  with  the  title  of 
Count  of  the  Germanic  Empire  and  the  government  of  the  Low  Pala- 
tinate. At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Philip  IV.  appointed  him 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Denmark;  and  he  rendered  signal 
service  to  the  king  of  Denmark  when  Charles  Gustavus  marched  his 
army  across  the  frozen  sea  and  bombarded  Copenhagen.  Though  a 
zealous  Roman  Catholic,  Rebolledo  felt  for  the  royal  house  of  Denmark 
a  kind  of  personal  devotion,  which  he  seized  every  opportunity  of 
manifesting  in  his  writings.  He  had  early  evinced  some  talent  for 
poetry,  and  he  had  whilst  in  Germany  composed  a  sort  of  didactic 
poem  on  the  art  of  war  and  state  policy,  entitled  '  Selvas  Militares  y 
Politicas,'  which  he  afterwards  published  at  Copenhagen  in  1652, 
16mo.  But  it  was  not  until  his  mission  to  that  capital,  that  Rebolledo 
found  leisure  to  prosecute  with  assiduity  his  poetic  studies.  He 
seems  to  have  taken  particular  interest  in  the  history  and  geography 
of  Denmark,  a  compendium  of  which  he  put  into  verse,  which  was 
printed  at  Copenhagen,  under  the  title  of  '  Selvas  Dauicas,'  1665,  4to. 
After  a  residence  of  several  years  at  the  court  of  Denmark,  Rebolledo 
was  recalled  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  soon  after  appoiuted  president 
of  the  Board  of  War  in  the  council  of  Castile.  He  died  in  1676,  in 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  Besides  the  two  above-mentioned  works, 
Rebolledo  wrote — 1,  '  La  Constancia  victoriosa  y  Trinos  de  Jeremias,' 
Colonia  (Copenhagen),  1665,  4to,  being  a  paraphrase  of  the  Book  of 
Job  and  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah ;  2,  '  Selvas  Sagradas,'  lb., 
1657,  and  Antwerp,  1661,  4to;  3,  a  play  entitled  'Amor  despreciando 
lliesgos  '  ('Love  dreads  no  Danger '),  possesses  considerable  interest. 
Rebolledo  was  particularly  successful  as  a  writer  of  madrigals,  some  of 
which  are  so  good  as  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  best  times  of  Spanish 
poetry,  which  in  Rebolledo's  time  was  fast  on  its  decline.  His  lighter 
poems  appeared  at  Antwerp,  1660,  16mo,  under  the  title  of  'Ocios,' 
(Leisure  Hours).  An  edition  of  Rebolledo's  works  was  collected  in 
his  lifetime,  and  appeared  at  Antwerp,  1660,  in  3  vols.  4to.  But  the 
best  and  most  complete  is  that  of  Madrid,  1778,  4  vols.  4to. 

RECORD E,  ROBERT,  an  eminent  mathematician  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, was  the  first  native  of  Great  Britain  who  introduced  the  study 
of  analytical  science  into  this  country.  There  is  no  memorial  of  the 
exact  time  of  his  birth,  though  it  must  have  been  somewhere  about 
the  year  1500.  We  know  that  he  was  a  native  of  Tenby  in  Pembroke- 
shire, that  ho  entered  himself  a  student  at  Oxford  about  the  year 
1525,  where  he  publicly  taught  rhetoric,  mathematics,  music,  and 
anatomy,  and  that  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  All-Souls'  College  in  1531. 
Making  physic  his  profession,  he  repaired  to  Cambridge,  and  in  1545 
he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  that  -university,  and,  says  Wood, 
was  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him  for  his  great  knowledge  in 
several  arts  and  sciences.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Oxford,  where, 
as  he  had  done  previously  to  his  visit  to  Cambridge,  he  publicly  taught 
arithmetic  and  other  branches  of  the  mathematics  with  great  applause. 
According  to  Fuller,  he  was  of  the  Protestant  religion.  He  afterwards 
repaired  to  London,  at  which  place  he  resided  in  1547,  and  in  that 
year  published  a  medical  work  entitled  •  The  Urinal  of  Physic,'  which 


passed  through  Hoveral  editions.  Ho  was  also  chosen  phywician  to 
Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary,  to  both  of  whom  he  dedicates  some 
of  his  works.  With  tho  knowledge  of  this  latter  fact,  it  i*  scarcely 
possible  to  account  for  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  at  the  time 
of  his  decease,  a  prisoner  in  tho  King's  Bench.  He  died  in  1558, 
probably  soon  after  the  date  of  his  will  (Juno  23),  in  which  he  styled 
himself  '  Robert  Record e,  doctor  of  physickc,  though  sicke  in  body 
yet  whole  of  myude.'  This  document  is  prei-ei  ved  in  the  Prerogative 
Office,  and  furnishes  some  facts  :  to  Arthur  Hilton,  under-marshal  of 
the  King's  Bench,  his  wife,  and  the  other  officers  and  pri-oncm,  ho 
gave  small  sums  amounting  to  Gl.lGs.8d.;  to  his  servant  John,  Gl. ; 
to  his  mother,  and  his  father-in-law,  her  husband,  20/. ;  to  Richardo 
Recorde,  his  brother,  and  Robert  Recorde,  his  nephew,  his  goods  and 
chattels,  out  of  which  his  debts  and  the  expenses  of  his  funeral  were 
to  bo  discharged.  This  last  item  leads  us  to  think  that  debt  was  not,  as 
commonly  stated,  the  real  reason  for  his  imprisonment ;  although, 
indeed,  the  amount  of  property  enumerated  does  not  constitute  a  large 
sum  even  for  those  days.  In  a  codicil  to  his  will,  made  on  the  2'jth 
of  June,  1558,  he  gives  directions  that  his  law  books  should  be  sold  to 
Nicholas  Adams,  a  fellow-prisoner,  for  il. 

The  works  of  Recorde  are  all  written  in  dialogue  between  master 
and  scholar,  in  the  rude  English  of  the  time.  They  are  enumerated 
by  the  author  himself  at  the  end  of  his  work  called  '  The  Castle  of 
Knowledge;'  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  two  of  his  works 
mentioned  in  that  place  are  irrecoverably  lost,  at  least  no  trace  of 
either  of  them  has  yet  been  discovered  in  print  or  manuscript.  One 
of  them  appears  to  have  been  entitled  'The  Gate  of  Knowledge,'  and 
the  other  '  The  Treasure  of  Kuowledge.' — Recorde's  most  popular 
work  appeared  as  early  as  1540,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Grouude  of 
Artes,  teachinge  the  worke  and  practise  of  Arithmeticke,  both  in 
whole  numbers  and  fractious,  after  a  more  easier  and  exacter  sort 
than  any  lyke  hathe  hitherto  been  set  forth.'  We  have  taken  this 
title  from  the  edition  of  1573.  '  The  Grounde  of  Artes '  was  dedicated 
to  Edward  VI.,  and  continued  to  be  repeatedly  reprinted  until  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  the  latest  edition  we  have  seen  being  that 
edited  by  Edward  Hatton  in  the  year  1699.  This  work  contains 
numeration,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  reduction, 
progression,  the  golden  rule,  a  treatise  on  reckoning  by  counters  on  a 
principle  much  resembling  that  of  the  Chinese  abacus,  a  system  of 
representing  numbers  by  the  hand  like  the  alphabet  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  a  repetition  of  all  the  rules  for  fractions,  with  the  rules  of 
alligation,  fellowship,  and  false  position.  On  the  last  rule  he  remarks 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  astonishing  his  friends  by  proposing 
difficult  questions,  and  working  the  true  result  by  taking  the  chance 
answers  of  '  suche  children  or  ydeotes  as  happened  to  be  in  the  place." 
'  The  Pathway  to  Knowledge,'  a  brief  compendium  of  geometry,  trans- 
lated and  abridged  from  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  was  published  at 
London  in  1551. 

'The  Castle  of  Knowledge'  was  published  iu  155G,  dedicated  in 
English  to  Queen  Mary,  and  in  Latin  to  Cardinal  Pole.  This  work 
is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  master  and  scholar  on 
astronomy,  and  from  the  preface  we  gather  that  Recorde  had  not 
altogether  abandoned  astrology.  It  begins  with  an  account  of  the 
Ptolemaic  system,  and  afterwards  proceeds  in  an  apparently  concealed 
passage  to  unfold  the  elements  of  the  Copernicau  system  of  the 
universe.  Recorde  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  persons 
in  this  country  who  adopted  the  Copernican  system,  if  not  the  earliest 
person  who  introduced  it  among  us.  All  that  is  cited  from  Euclid 
and  Proclus  is  in  Greek  and  Latin,  usually  both. 

In  the  '  Whetstone  of  Witte,'  which  was  published  in  1557,  Recorde 
has  amassed  together  the  researches  of  foreign  writers  on  the  subject 
of  algebra,  then  in  its  infancy,  and  has  also  incorporated  several 
improvements  of  his  own.  In  algebra  we  recognise  Recorde  as  the 
inventor  of  the  sign  of  equality,  and  of  the  method  of  extracting  the 
square  root  of  multinominal  algebraic  quantities.  In  perception  of 
general  results  connected  with  the  fundamental  notation  of  algebra, 
he  shows  himself  superior  to  others,  aud  even,  we  may  say,  to  Vieta, 
although  of  course  immeasurably  below  the  latter  in  the  invention  of 
means  of  expression.  All  his  writings  considered  together,  Recorde 
was  au  extraordinary  genius;  and  it  must  be  remembered  he  was  a 
lawyer,  a  physician,  and  a  Saxonist,  as  well  as  the  first  mathematician 
of  his  day. 

(Halliwell,  The  Connexion  of  Wales  with  the  early  Science  of  England, 
8vo,  1840  ;  and  an  article  in  the  Companion  to  the  British  Almanac  for 
1837,  by  Prof.  De  Morgan.) 

♦REDGRAVE,  RICHARD,  R.A.,  was  born  in  London  in  1S0L 
The  son  of  a  manufacturer,  his  youth  was  spent  in  the  counting-house 
of  his  father,  his  chief  employment,  ho  says  (Letter  in  'Art-Journal' 
for  February  1850)  consisting  "in  making  the  designs  and  working 
drawings  for  the  men,  and  journeying  into  the  country  to  measure  and 
direct  the  works  in  progress.''  The  business  became  an  unprosperous 
one,  and  he  was  permitted  by  his  father  to  follow  his  own  preference 
for  art.  He  drew  in  the  Elgin  and  Townley  galleries  at  the  British 
Museum,  aud  about  1S26  entered  as  a  student  in  the  Royal  Academy; 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  himself  by  teaching  drawing.  He  had 
exhibited  many  pictures — the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress '  appearing,  from  the 
catalogues,  to  be  a  favourite  text-book — before  he  met  with  what 
he  terms  bis  "first  success."    This  was  the  sale  of  a  picture  exhibited 
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in  1837  at  the  British  Institution,  'Gulliver  on  the  Farmer's  Table,' 
which  was  purchased  for  engraving,  and  afterwards  passed  into  the 
gallery  of  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  recently  presented  by  that  gentleman  to 
the  nation.  From  this  time  his  course,  if  not  brilliant,  was  one  of 
steady  progress.  In  1838  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  'Ellen 
Orford,'  the  deserted  one  of  Crabbe's  tale,  in  which  he  struck  into  the 
vein  of  domestic  sentiment  which  for  some  years  he  continued  to 
pursue,  and  with  which  his  name  was  long  associated.  Of  these 
pictures  he  observes,  in  the  letter  above  referred  to,  "  It  is  one  of  my 
most  gratifying  feelings  that  many  of  my  best  efforts  in  art  have  aimed 
at  calling  attention  to  the  trials  and  struggles  of  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed.  In  the  'Reduced  Gentleman's  Daughter'  (1840),  'The 
Toor  Teacher'  (1843),  'The  Sempstress'  (an  illustration  of  Hood's 
'Song  of  the  Shirt,'  1844),  'Fashion's  Slaves  '  (1817),  and  other  works, 
I  have  had  in  view  the  '  helping  them  to  right  that  suffer  wrong '  at 
the  hands  of  their  fellow-men."  But  this  iteration  of  idea  at  length 
seemed  to  be  growing  morbid,  and  every  frequenter  of  the  exhibitions 
felt  it  to  be  a  relief  when  Mr.  Redgrave  turned  from  righting  wrong 
and  suffering  to  seek  new  inspiration  in  the  woods  and  the  streams. 
For  some  years,  from  about  1848,  landscapes  with  Buch  titles  as 
'Spring,'  'Autumn,'  'Skirts  of  a  Wood,'  ' Sun  and  Shadow,'  'Stream 
at  Rest,'  '  A  Solitary  Pool,'  '  A  Poet's  Study,'  '  Love  and  Labour,' 
'Woodland  Mirror,' 'The  Forest  Portal,'  'The  Lost  Path,'  'The  Old 
English  Homestead, '  'The  Mid-wood  Shade,'  'The  Sylvan  Spring,'  j 
'Source  of  the  Stream,' and  the  like,  formed  the  staple  of  his  contri- 
butions to  the  Academy  exhibitions,  though  with  occasional  examples 
of  his  earlier,  as  well  as  of  that  more  sentimental  style  spoken  of 
above,  and  one  or  two  pieces  of  a  still  more  ambitious  character,  as 
'  The  Awakened  Conscience,'  1849,  and  the  '  Flight  into  Egypt,'  1851. 
The  landscapes  of  Mr.  Redgrave,  though  somewhat  too  minute  in  detail 
and  lacking  ease  and  freedom,  show  close  observation  of  nature,  and 
are  very  pleasing  examples  of  their  particular  class.  His  latest  works, 
1856,  were  '  Little  Red  Riding-Hood,'  and  'Handy  Janie.'  The  Vernon 
Gallery  contains  one  of  his  most  satisfactory  works,  'Country  Cousins,' 
painted  for  Mr.  Vernon  in  1848  ;  and  the  Sheepshanks'  collection 
contains  six  pictures  by  him,  which  will  very  sufficiently  illustrate  his 
different  styles : — '  Gulliver  on  the  Farmer's  Table,'  '  Cinderella,'  '  The 
Governess,'  '  Preparing  to  throw  off  her  Weeds,'  '  Ophelia,'  aud  '  Bolton 
Abbey.' 

Mr.  Redgrave  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
November  1840,  and  academician  in  1851.  For  some  years  he  held 
the  appointment  of  head  master  in  the  Government  School  of  Design; 
aud  when  that  institution  merged  in  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art,  he  was  made  art-superintendent,  an  office  he  still  holds.  For  the 
use  of  the  students  of  the  schools  connected  with  the  Department  of 
Art  he  published  'An  Elementary  Manual  of  Colour,'  lS5i ;  and,  with 
his  brother,  'A  Century  of  Painters  of  the  English  School,'  1866. 

REDI,  FRANCISCO,  was  born  at  Arezzo  in  1626.  He  studied  at 
Florence  and  Pisa,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  the  last-named 
university.  He  afterwards  proceedi  d  to  Rome  and  Naples,  where  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  made  several 
curious  physiological  experiments.  On  his  return  to  Tuscany  he 
practised  medicine  with  great  reputation,  and  wrote  several  works 
concerning  that  science.  Redi  was  also  a  poet,  and  wrote  a  dithyramb, 
'  Bacco  in  Toseana,'  in  which  he  extols  the  various  produce  of  the 
Tuscan  vineyards  :  it  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  that  species  of  compo- 
sition. His  other  works  are — 1,  '  Esperienze  intorno  alia  Generazione 
degli  Insetti,'  Florence,  1668;  2,  'Osservazioni  intorno  alle  Vipere,' 
16G4  ;  3,  '  Esperienze  intorno  a  diverse  Cose  Naturali,  particolarmente 
a  quelle  che  ci  sono  portate  dall'Indie,'  4to,  1671;  4,  '  Osservazioni 
intorno  agli  Animali  viventi  che  si  trovano  negli  Animali  viventi,'  1684  ; 
5,  '  Lettera  intorno  all'Invenzione  degli  Occhioli,'  1678;  6,  '  Consulti 
Medici,'  1726-29;  7,  'Lettere  Familiari,'  1724-27  ;  8,  •  Sonnetti '  and 
other  poetry.  There  are  some  other  of  his  minor  works  inserted  in 
the  general  collection,  '  Opere  di  Francesco  Redi,'  3  vols.  4to,  Venice, 
1712.  Redi  was  a  correct  and  elegant  Italian  writer,  and  also  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  age  and  country.  He  was  a  great  favourite 
with  the  court  of  Tuscany,  and  was  physician  to  the  grand-duke 
Ferdinand  II.    Redi  died  at  Pisa  March  1,  1693. 

REDSCHID  PASHA,  or  Mustafha  Rescoid  Pasha,  was  the  son 
of  parents  in  rather  affluent  circumstances,  and  was  born  at  Constan- 
tinople in  1802.  When  only  fourteen  years  of  age  his  brother-in-law, 
Ali  Pasha,  attached  him  to  his  person,  and  employed  him  in  the 
Morea  and  Broussa  during  his  government  of  ttose  two  provinces. 
In  1826,  when  the  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  Morea,  Redschid 
served  in  the  campaign  under  his  patron.  After  the  death  of  Ali 
Pasha  he  transferred  his  services  to  Selim  Pasha,  who  made  him  his 
private  secretary  in  1829.  He  now  began  his  preparation  for  the 
higher  offices  of  state  by  a  series  of  foreign  missions.  In  1S31  he  was 
sent  as  envoy  to  Mehemet  Ali,  viceroy  of  Egypt;  and  having  taken 
an  active  part  in  negociating  the  treaty  of  Kutahia  in  1833,  he  was  in 
the  following  year  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Pasha.  In  the  course  of 
1 834  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  courts  of  London  and  Paris. 
Nearly  two  years  were  thus  occupied,  and  the  relations  he  formed  with 
the  leading  statesmen,  diplomatists,  and  party  leaders  in  England  and 
France,  became  the  basis  of  the  credit  and  influence  he  obtained  on 
hiB  return  to  his  native  country.  The  great  measure  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  had  recently  been  carried  in  England,  and  the  subject  was 


still  fresh  in  men's  minds.  Redschid  Pasha  was  particularly  impressed 
with  this  great  change,  effected  as  it  had  been  without  recourse  to 
violence.  When  he  was  recalled  to  his  own  court,  the  following  year, 
to  fill  an  important  office  in  the  administration  of  Pestier  Pasha,  his 
mind  was  occupied  with  the  subject.  Almost  immediately  after  his 
arrival  lie  found  himself  exposed  to  imminent  danger  by  the  death  of 
the  prime  minister,  who  had  been  overthrown  by  an  intrigue  within 
the  palace,  and  afterwards  put  to  death  by  the  Sultan's  orders.  But 
the  behaviour  of  Redschid  Pasha  was  so  circumspect  as  to  baffle  the 
designs  of  his  enemies ;  whilst  the  credit  he  had  obtained  from  his 
diplomatic  missions  was  so  high  that  he  was  created  Grand  Vizir  in 
1837.  He  did  not  however  hold  this  position  long,  being  sent  into  a 
sort  of  honourable  exile  to  Paris. 

When  the  report  of  the  death  of  Mahmud  II.  reached  Paris,  he 
hastened  to  return  to  Constantinople,  but  not  before  he  had  raised  up 
a  bulwark  to  defend  the  throne  of  the  new  sultan  against  the  ambition 
of  Mehemet  Ali,  by  concluding  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  By  Abdu-1- 
Medjid  he  was  made  Foreign  Minister,  and  to  the  practical  knowledge 
and  statesmanship  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  European  missions, 
are  attributed  the  systematic  reforms  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
'tanzimat'  [Abdu-l-Mudjid],  have  distinguished  the  reign  of  the 
present  sultan.  Indeed,  it  is  generally  believed  that  from  the  accession 
of  the  young  monarch  in  1839  until  the  present  time,  being  a  period 
of  eighteen  years,  Redschid  Pasha  has  steadily  pursued  his  object  of 
introducing  political  reforms  into  Turkey,  and  that  to  him  is  mainly 
due  the  many  great — however  imperfect— social  aud  religious  as  well 
as  political  improvements  which  have  been  effected  in  that  country, 
and  which  are  more  particularly  noticed  under  Abdu-l-Mkdjid.  But 
it  has  been  amidst  much  hostility  and  discontent  that  Redschid  Pasha 
has  prosecuted  his  system  of  reform.  During  the  late  war  he  was 
called  to  direct  the  government,  which  through  that  difficult  period  he 
accomplished  with  signal  ability.  Though  afterwards  for  a  time  dis- 
placed, he  has  again  become  the  actual  head  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, and  the  high  respect  in  which  he  is  held  by  European  statesmen 
gives  him  a  strong  hold  on  power.  In  private  life  he  has  likewise  by 
example  as  well  as  otherwise  sought  to  modify  the  objectionable  habits 
of  his  countrymen  :  he  has  but  one  wife ;  and  he  is  said  to  be  free 
from  the  corrupt  practices  commonly  attributed  to  the  higher  officials 
of  Turkey.    [See  Supplement.] 

REGlOMONTA'NUS,  or,  as  he  styled  himself  in  some  of  his  works, 
Joannes  Germanus  de  Regiomonte,  is  the  adopted  name  of  a  cele- 
brated German  astronomer  whose  real  name  was  Johann  Muller. 
He  was  born  June  6,  1436,  but  his  biographers  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  place  of  his  birth.  Some  say  Ronigsberg  in  Prussia  (Starovolsci)  ; 
others  Kb'nigsberg  in  Franconia  (Montucla) ;  De  Murr,  in  his  '  Noticia 
trium  Codicum,'  afterwards  referred  to,  says  Unfind,  near  Konigs- 
berg,  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Hilburghausen ;  while  Doppelmayer  aud 
Niceron,  followed  by  Delambre,  say  Konigshofen  in  Franconia.  His 
adopted  name  favours  the  supposition  of  his  birthplace  having  been 
Konigsberg. 

When  twelve  years  old  he  was  sent  by  his  parents  to  prosecute  his 
studies  at  Leipzig,  but  whether  he  entered  the  university  of  that  city 
does  not  appear.  His  progress  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy 
is  said  to  have  been  such,  that  before  completing  his  sixteenth  year  he 
could  meet  with  no  one  sufficiently  learned  to  instruct  him  in  these 
sciences,  which  induced  him  about  1452  53  to  remove  to  Vienna, 
where  he  became  the  pupil  and  iutimate  friend  of  Purbach,  who  was 
at  that  time  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  University  of  Vienna. 
Under  Purbach's  direction  he  applied  himself  zealously  to  the  Greek 
astronomy,  through  the  medium  of  such  Latin  versions  of  the 
'Almagest'  as  existed;  and  commenced  a  series  of  agronomical 
observations,  includiug  several  eclipses  and  a  conjunction  of  Mars, 
which  last  led  to  the  detection  of  an  error  of  two  decrees  in  the 
Alphonsine  Tables.  Purbach  had  undertaken  a  new  Latin  translation 
of  the  '  Almagest,'  but  dying  suddenly,  the  completion  of  the  work 
devolved  upon  Muller.  [Purbach,  George.]  Upon  Purbach's  death 
(1461),  Muller  accepted  the  vacant  professorship  of  astronomy  in  the 
University  of  Vienna,  on  condition  of  being  permited  to  reside  for 
some  time  in  Italy,  in  order  that  he  might  there,  in  compliance  with 
Bessarion's  suggestion,  acquire  a  knowlege  of  the  Greek  language. 

In  1461-62  he  accompanied  the  cardinal  to  Rome,  where  he  began 
the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  and  occupied  himself  in  collecting, 
collating,  and  copying  Greek  manuscripts,  and  making  astronomical 
observations,  chiefly  of  eclipses,  and  where  also  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  George  of  Trebizond.  who  had  anticipated  him  in  a  translation 
of  the  'Almagest'  from  the  original,  though  the  work  was  very 
imperfectly  executed.  In  1463  Miiller  proceeded  to  Ferrara,  where 
for  about  a  year-  he  continued  his  philological  studies  under  Blauchiui, 
Theodore  Gaza,  and  Guarino,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  students  of  Padua  to  give  in  that  city 
a  course  of  instruction  explanatory  of  the  astronomical  writings  of 
the  Arabian  philosopher  Altragan.  The  introductory  discourse,  entitled 
'  Oratio  in  Pralectioneni  Alfragani  Introductoria  in  Scientias  Mathe- 
maticas,'  &c,  delivered  by  him  on  this  occasion,  was  prefixed  by 
Melanchthon  to  his  edition  of  Alfragan,  published  in  1537.  From 
Padua  he  proceeded  in  1464  to  Venice  to  meet  Bessarion,  with  whom 
he  returned  to  Rome,  and  shortly  afterwards  returned  to  Vienna,  where 
he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  professorship.    While  in  Italy  he 
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composed  his  work  entitled  'De  Triangulis  I  lanis  ot  RphaTieis,'  fiivt 
published  at  Niirnberg  iu  1033,  folio,  fifty  seven  yours  after  the  author's 
death,  which  is  now  the  most  interesting  of  1 1 iu  works.  It  contained 
two  tallies  of  natural  KineH,  one  to  a  radius  0,000,000,  the  other  to  a 
radius  10,000,000,  and  by  their  means  all  tho  caaes  of  plane  and 
Hpherical  triangles  wero  solved,  without  the  aid  of  a  similar  table  of 
tangent?,  the  utility  of  which  he  did  not  perceive,  and  tho  consequence 
of  which  oversight  was  that  the  solutions,  though  occasionally  very 
ingenious,  are  in  most  casis  excessively  prolix.  The  solution  of  that 
ease  of  spherical  triangles  in  which,  the  angles  being  known,  it  in  thenco 
required  to  determine  tho  sides,  was  first  given  iu  this  work.  Tho 
trigonometry  and  the  tables  of  Biues  appear  to  have  been  published 
separately.  Tho  title  of  tho  latter,  according  to  Nieeron,  was  '  Com- 
positio  Tabularum  Sinuum,  cum  Tabulis  Duplicibus  Sinuum  ejusdem,' 
fob,  Ntirnb.,  1541.  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  trigonometry  is  given 
in  tho  'Astrouomie  du  Moyen  Age,' pp.  292-323  and  347.  It  affords, 
says  Delambre,  a  very  complete  view  of  what  was  then  known  of  plane 
and  spherical  trigonometry,  though  the  discoveries  in  this  branch  of 
science,  which  belonged  exclusively  to  Miiller,  wero  not  of  great 
importance.  While  iu  Italy  he  likewise  detected  many  errors  in 
Trebizond's  version  of  the  '  Almagest,'  which  he  severely  criticised. 
This  excited  so  much  animosity,  that  some  have  attributed  Miiller's 
early  death  to  poison  administered  to  him  by  one  of  the  sons  of 
Trcbizond.    (Vossius,  'De  Scieutiis  Mathematicis,'  p.  184.) 

The  earliest  edition  of  Purbach  and  Miiller's  translation  of  the 
'Almagest'  appears  to  be  that  of  Venice,  fob,  1490.  It  was  reprinted 
at  Basel  in  1543,  and  there  are  several  subsequent  editions.  The  title 
of  the  two  editions  mentioned  is  '  Joannis  de  Monte  Regio  et  Georgii 
l'urbaehii  Epitome  in  CI.  Ptolemtei  Maguam  Compositionem,  continens 
Propositions  et  Annotationes  quibus  totuni  Almagestum  declaratur.' 
The  first  six  books  were  the  work  of  Purbach,  who  makes  the  length 
of  the  sidereal  year  365  days,  6  hours,  9  minutes,  12  seconds,  which 
is  much  nearer  the  truth  than  that  given  by  his  predecessors.  He 
also  states  that  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  given  by  Ptolemceus  is 
23*  51'  20",  but  that  iu  his  own  time  he  is  unable  to  make  it  more  than 
23°  28',  though  he  does  not  say  whether  he  considers  the  obliquity  to 
be  decreasing  or  Ptolcmrcus's  result  to  be  erroneous.  In  all  the  demon- 
BtrationB  sines  arc  employed  to  the  exclusion  of  chords.  (Delambre.) 
Upon  the  whole,  this  epitome  is  supposed  to  have  been  chiefly 
extracted  from  the  Latin  version  which  Gerard  of  Cremona  had  made 
of  the  Arabic  commentary  of  Qeber  on  the  'Almagest.'  It  appears  in 
effect  that  both  Purbach  and  Miiller  rather  divined  the  sense  and 
Beized  the  spirit  of  Ptolemoeus  than  understood  tho  letter  of  their  text. 
The  work  was  a  model  of  precision;  but  nevertheless  it  was  an  abridg- 
ment, and  an  abridgment  of  Geber  much  more  than  of  Ptolemoeus. 
(Preface  to  the  French  translation  of  the  'Almagest,'  by  M.  Halma,  4to, 
Paris,  1813.) 

After  some  years'  residence  at  Vienna,  Miiller  was  invited  by  the 
king  of  Hungary  (Matthias  Corvin)  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Buda, 
where  he  amused  himself  with  collating  the  Greek  manuscripts  which 
had  been  brought  from  Athens  and  Constantinople,  and  in  constructing 
"  tables  of  directions,"  in  which  he  shows  himself  no  less  attached  to 
astrology  than  to  astronomy.  The  work  is  entitled  '  Tabulae  Direc- 
tionumProfectionumque,  uon  tarn  Astrologioe  Judiciarice  quam  Tabulis, 
iustrumentisque  innumeris  fabricaudis  utiles  ac  necessaria;,'  &c,  4to, 
Numb.,  1475.  It  contained  the  first  tangents  published  in  Europe, 
extended  however  only  to  each  degree  of  the  quadrant;  but  although 
similar  tables  had  been  constructed  by  the  Arabs,  and  applied  by  them 
to  trigonometry  full  500  years  earlier,  Miiller,  as  has  been  stated,  was 
quite  ignorant  of  this  their  chief  use.  The  work  is  reviewed  iu  the 
'Astr.  du  Moyen  Age,'  pp.  288-292.  It  may  here  be  observed  that  the 
term  '  tangents'  was  not  introduced  till  after  the  time  of  Miiller.  Both 
by  him  and  Purbach,  as  by  the  Arabs,  they  were  called  '  shadows,' 
the  length  of  the  shadow  of  every  object  cast  by  the  sun  being  in  fact 
the  tangent  of  the  sun's  zenith  distance,  the  radius  being  the  vertical 
height  of  the  object.  The  state  of  Hungary  induced  him  in  1471  to 
remove  to  Niirnberg,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  a  wealthy 
citizen,  Bernard  Walter,  at  whose  expense  several  astronomical  instru- 
ments were  constructed  and  a  printing-office  established.  With  these 
instruments  a  series  of  observations  were  made  which  afforded  aburidaut 
proof  of  the  inexactitude  of  the  Alphonsine  Tables.  They  were  pub- 
lished in  1544  under  the  title  of  '  Observationes  30  Annorum  ii  J. 
Regiomontano  et  B.  Walthero.  Scripta  de  Torqueto,  Astrolabio 
Armillari,  Regula  magna  Ptolemaica,  B.iculoque  astronomico,'  4  to, 
Numb.  Miiller's  observations  commence  at  Rome  the  3rd  of  January 
1462,  and  at  Niirnberg  the  6th  of  March  1472,  and  terminate  the  28th 
of  July  1475.  Those  of  Walter  begin  the  2nd  of  August  1475,  and 
end  the  3rd  of  June  1504.  Lacaille  made  use  of  these  observations  in 
the  construction  of  his  solar  tables.  ('Astr.  du  Moyen  Age,'  p.  337.) 
The  appearance  of  a  comet  led  him  to  compose  a  work  entitled 
'  Problemata  xvi.  de  Cometaj  longitudine,  magnitudine,  et  loco  vero,' 
first  published  at  Niirnberg  in  1531,  4to,  wherein  he  gives  a  method 
of  determining  the  parallax  of  a  comet,  afterwards  employed  by  Tycho 
Brah<5,  but  which,  observes  Delambre,  though  true  iu  theory,  cannot 
be  depended  on  in  practice.  ('Astr.  du  Moyen  Age,' pp.  340-344.) 
Prior  to  1475  he  published  his  '  Kalendarium  Novum,'  for  the  three 
years  1475,  1494,  and  1513  (the  interval  being  an  entire  cycle  of  nine- 
teen years),  which  was  probably  the  first  almanac  that  appeared  in 


Europe,  though  the  idea  wan  taken  from  a  (tiinilar  work  composed 
by  Theon  of  Alexandria.  It  gives  tlio  lo'igtli  of  day  at  all  pUoM 
Bituated  between  tho  parallels  of  36"  and  55"  N.  lat.,  uud  for  e\eiy 
thieo  degreeH  of  tho  huu'h  longitude.  On  the  appearance  of  this 
almanac  tho  King  of  Hungary  presented  Muller  with  800  (some  say 
1200)  crowns  of  gold;  and  such  waa  tho  demand  for  it  that,  notwith- 
standing the  price  of  twelve  gold  crownc,  tho  whole  edition  wan  upee.hly 
disposed  of  iu  Hungary,  Italy,  France,  and  England.  Besides  the  above 
works  of  his  own  composition,  ho  had  printed  an  edition  of  Purbach's 
'Theory  of  the  Planets,'  the  'Poems'  of  Mauiliux,  A.C.,  and  wan  pro- 
ceeding with  others,  when  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  who  contemplated  a 
reformation  of  the  calendar,  purchased  his  services  by  appointing  him 
Archbishop  of  llatisbon.  llo  immediately  quitted  his  old  patron 
Walter,  and  proceeded  to  Rome  in  July  1  175,  where  ho  die  l  on  the 
6th  of  July  of  the  following  year,  iu  the  forty-fust  year  of  his  age. 
His  body  was  interred  in  the  Pantheon. 

Muller,  observes  Delambre,  was  a  man  of  remarkable  Bagacity,  and 
of  an  ardent  and  enterprising  disposition.  He  was  without  contradic- 
tion the  most  learned  astronomer  that  Europe  had  then  produced; 
though  ho  was  inferior  to  Albategnius  as  an  observer,  and  to  Aboul 
WeTa  as  a  calculator.  It  is  matter  of  astonishment  that,  having  recog- 
nised the  advautage  of  employing  tangents  in  some  few  particular 
cases,  ho  should  not  have  seen  the  importance  of  introducing  them 
iuto  ordinary  calculations.  He  had  shown  the  inaccuracy  of  the  Alphon- 
sino  Tables,  had  contemplated  their  improvement,  and  had  instituted 
a  systematic  course  of  observations  for  that  purpose ;  time  and  leisure 
were  alone  wanting  to  the  realisation  of  his  views.  His  journey  to 
Rome  and  premature  death  occasioned  an  injury  to  astronomy  which 
it  required  a  long  interval  to  repair. 

The  following  list  of  his  works,  not  already  mentioned,  is  taken  from 
the  list  given  by  Delambre,  in  the  '  Biog.  Univers.,'  compared  with 
that  given  by  Nieeron.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  two,  they 
were  all  published  after  his  death  : — 1,  '  Disputationes  contra  Cremo- 
nensia  in  plauetarum  theoricas  deliramenta,'  Nurnb.,  1474,  fol.  2, 
'Tabula  magna  primi  mobilis,'  Nurnb.,  1475.  3,  '  Almanach,  ab  anno 
1489  ad  annum  1506.'  4,  '  In  Ephcmerides  Commentarium,' Venice, 
1513,  4to.  5,  '  Tabuke  Eclipsium  Purbachii.  Tabulae  primi  mobilis 
a  Monteregio,'  Venice,  1515,  fol.  6,  '  Epistoladc  compositione  et  usu 
cujusdam  meteoroscopii  armillaris,'  Iugolstadt,  1533,  fol.  (appended  to 
an  edition  of  Apian 's  '  Introduction  to  Geography  ').  7,  '  Problemata 
29  Sapheae  nobillissimi  instrumeuti  a  J.  de  Mouterrgio,'  Nurnb.,  1534. 
(The  Saphee  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  Analeinma.)  8,  'Maho- 
metis  Albategnij  de  Scientia  Stellarum  Liber,  Latinb  ex  Arabico  per 
Platonem  Tiburtinum  versus,  et  additiouibus  aliquot  Joannis  Regio- 
montaoi  illustratus,'  Nurnb.,  1537,  4to  (Nieeron).  9,  '  De  Pouderibus 
et  aqurcductibus,  cum  figurantibus  Instrumentorum  ad  eas  res  neees- 
sariorum,'  Marpurgi,  1537,  4to.  10,  '  Tabula;  Revolutionum,' 4to,  n. 
d.  11,  'De  Influentiis  Stellarum,'  Argentorati,  153S.  12,  'Problemata 
Astronomica  ad  Almagestum  spectantia,'  Numb.  1541  (Nieeron).  13, 
'Fuudamenta  operationum  qua;  fiunt  per  tabulam  generalem,' Idem., 
1557,  fol. 

Three  manuscripts,  in  Miiller's  handwriting,  came  into  De  Murr's 
possession.  One  consisted  of  notes  on  the  Latin  version  of  Ptolemseus's 
Geography.  The  secoud  was  his  defence  of  Theon  against  Trebizond. 
The  third  was  entitled  '  De  Triaugulis  omnimodis  Liber  V.'  Extracts 
from  these  were  published  by  De  Murr,  under  the  title  of  '  Notieia 
trium  Codicum  autogrnphoruui  Johannis  Regiomontani,'  Nurnb.,  1S01, 
4to.  Miiller's  Letters  were  also  published  by  De  Murr  iu  1786,  in  his 
'  Memorabilia  Bibliothecarum  publiearum  Norimbergensium  et  Uui- 
versitatis  Altdorfiance,'  tome  i.  pp.  74-205.  See  also  '  Astron.  du 
Moyen  Age,'  pp.  344-65.  Weidler,  in  his  '  Historia  Astronomiae,'  pp. 
310-13,  gives  a  list  of  the  works  which  issued  from  Muller's  press  at 
Niirnberg,  and  also  of  those  which  he  contemplated  publishing. 

(Montucla,  Histoire  des  Mathcmatiqu.cs,  and  the  works  above  quoted. 
The  reader  may  further  consult  the  Life  of  Miiller  by  Gassendi, 
appended  to  his  Life  of  Tycho  Brahe,  Paris,  1654,  4to;  Fabricius, 
Bibliuthcca  Latina  Media  et  ltifim.ee  Latinitatis,  torn,  iv.,  p.  353 ;  Paidi 
Jovii  Elogia,  No.  144.) 

REGNARD,  JEAN-FRANCOIS,  was  born  at  Paris,  according  to 
most  accounts,  in  1647,  though  in  a  short  biography  prefixed  to  an 
edition  of  his  works  (Paris,  ISIS,  4  vols.  ISmo),  he  is  said  to  have  been 
born  in  1656.  An  only  sou  and  heir  to  considerable  wealth,  he  received 
an  education  qualified  to  fit  him  for  the  position  in  life  he  was  likely 
to  occupy.    The  death  of  his  father  soou  after  he  had  completed  his 
studies  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  desire  for  travelling.    The  first 
country  that  he  visited  was  Italy,  where  he  spent  the  year  1676,  a  date 
which,  connected  with  other  circumstances,  renders  it  probable  that 
1 656  was  the  real  year  of  his  birth.    He  revisited  Italy  a  second  time 
in  1678,  on  which  occasion  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  Eloise, 
whose  memory  he  has  consecrated  in  his  pleasing  little  novel  entitled 
|  '  La  Provencale,'  a  work  published  after  his  death.    This  lady  and  her 
husband  were  induced  by  him  to  visit  France,  and  for  that  purpose 
I  they  all  sailed  from  Civita  Vecchia  in  an  English  vessel  bound  for 
1  Toulon.    On  the  voyage  however  the  vessel  was  captured  by  Algerine 
pirates,  ,and  Regnard  and  his  companions  were  taken  captives  to  Algiers, 
i  The  adventures  of  their  captivity  form  the  basis  of  the  novel  above 
J  mentioned,  and  they  are  sufficiently  interesting  and  romantic  iu  them- 
I  selves  without  the  colouring  of  fiction.    The  only  talent  of  Regnard 
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which  became  serviceable  to  him  on  that  occasion,  was  one  which  his 
love  for  good  fare  had  excited,  and  his  wealth  had  enabled  him  to 
gratify,  the  skilful  preparation  of  comestibles  according  to  the  most 
improved  principles  of  Parisian  cookery.  His  culinary  abilities  secured 
for  him  the  good  will  of  his  master  and  the  favour  of  the  ladies  of  his 
household.  During  his  captivity  he  was  taken  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  remained  two  years.  On  his  return  to  Algiers  he  was  ran- 
somed for  a  considerable  sum  by  the  French  consul ;  a  ransom  which 
came  most  opportunely,  as  ho  wqb  about  to  suffer  the  last  penalty  for 
an  intrigue  in  which  he  had  been  detected.  He  took  with  him  to 
France  tho  chain  he  had  worn  as  a  captive,  which  he  carefully  pre- 
served. His  love  of  travelling  however  had  not  been  abated  by  his 
unlucky  adventures,  and,  on  the  20th  of  April  1681,  he  set  out  from 
Paris  on  a  journey  over  the  north  of  Europe.  On  arriving  at  Stockholm, 
he  was  induced  by  the  King  of  Sweden  to  visit  Lapland.  Ho  journeyed 
thither  by  way  of  Tornea,  ascended  the  river  of  that  name,  and 
reached  the  borders  of  the  Frozen  Ocean.  On  his  return  from  Lapland 
he  made  a  short  sojourn  at  the  court  of  Sweden,  and,  after  having 
travelled  over  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Germany,  returned  to  Paris  on 
the  4th  of  December  1C83,  where,  satiated  with  the  wandering  lifo  he 
had  led,  he  determined  upon  settling.  Having  purchased  some  lucra- 
tive situations  under  government,  he  there  devoted  a  part  of  his  time 
to  literary  pursuits,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  it  in  the  society  of 
his  friends,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  capital;  the  summer  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  passing  on  an  estate  which  he  had  purchased  near  Paris. 
His  devotion  to  gaiety  and  pleasure,  as  it  was  the  means  of  lessening 
his  utility  and  reputation  as  a  writer,  was  likewise  the  cause  of  his 
untimely  death,  which  occurred  on  the  5th  of  September  1710. 

As  a  dramatic  writer,  the  reputation  of  Rcguard  stands  deservedly 
high  ;  in  comedy  he  is  generally  considered  second  only  to  Moliere  ;  and 
Voltaire  has  remarked  that  "no  one  can  appreciate  that  great  dramatist 
who  feels  no  pleasure  in  reading  Kegnard."  His  finest  and  most  perfect 
production  is  the  comedy  of  'le  Joucur,'  written  in  1G9C.  Himself  a 
gambler,  ho  has  given  a  dark  but  faithful  colouring  to  the  portraiture 
of  a  vice  which  had  embittered  his  life,  and  he  has  translated  his  own 
sad  sentiments  ou  the  subject  into  the  language  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  energetic  poetry.  His  next  best  piece  is  '  le  Ldgataire  Universel,' 
in  five  acts,  in  which  the  humour  and  the  versification  are  alike  deserv- 
ing of  admiration.  Had  Regnard  produced  many  comedies  of  similar 
merit  to  the  two  which  we  have  mentioned,  he  would  have  relieved 
French  literature  of  the  reproach  which  has  often  been  made  to  it  of 
having  had  no  worthy  successor  to  Moliere.  The  fault  into  which  he 
has  fallen  is  that,  like  Piron,  Cresset,  and  Marivaux,  he  has  rather 
delineated  an  exaggerated  representation  of  some  particular  vice  or 
folly,  than,  like  his  great  original,  human  nature  in  its  every  day  pro- 
portions. This  fault  however  is  still  more  conspicuous  in  the  French 
dramatists  who  succeeded  him,  whose  portraits  are,  in  most  instances, 
only  coarsely  drawn  caricatures  of  nature. 

The  other  dramatic  writings  of  Regnard,  in  five  act3,  are, — 1,  '  Le 
Distrait,'  which  appeared  in  1697,  and  is  taken  from  one  of  the  cha- 
racters of  La  Bruyore.  This  piece  failed  on  its  first  representation, 
but  was  afterwards,  in  1731,  reproduced  on  the  French  stage  with 
considerable  success.  2,  '  Dcrnocrite '  (1700).  3,  '  Les  Meneehmes' 
(1705) ,  a  comedy  dedicated  by  the  author  to  Boileau  on  a  reconciliation 
with  him  which  his  friends  had  effected  ;  between  these  two  poets  there 
had  been  a  long  literary  warfare  [Eoileau].  His  shorter  pieces  are 
mostly  in  prose ;  the  principal  of  them  are — 1,  1  Le  Divorce,'  in  three 
acts  (1638).  2,  'La  Desceute  de  Mezetin  aux  Enfers'  (1689).  3, 
'  L'Homme  a  bonnes  Fortunes'  (1690);  Regnard  has  also  written  a 
criticism  on  this  comedy  in  a  small  piece  of  one  act  which  was  repre- 
sented in  the  same  year.  4,  'Les  Filles  Errantes'  (1690).  5,  'La 
Coquette'  (1691);  all  in  three  acts.  6,  'Les  Chinois' (1692),  four  acts, 
aud  several  one-act  pieces,  such  as  '  La  Serenade,'  '  La  Foire  de  St. 
Germain,'  &c.  He  also  wrote  an  opera  entitled  '  Le  Carnaval  de  Venice' 
(1699),  the  music  of  which  is  by  Campra,  and  a  tragedy  called  'Sapor,' 
which  has  not  been  represented.  His  other  writings  are  some  Epistles 
and  two  Satires,  one  of  them  directed  against  Eoileau,  another  against 
husbands,  which  have  been  much  admired,  besides  several  shorter 
poems.  In  prose  he  has  composed  a  relation  of  his  various  travels, 
and  the  '  Provencale'  already  alluded  to. 

REHOBOAM,  the  son  of  Solomon,  by  Naarnab,  an  Ammonitess, 
succeeded  his  father  in  B.C.  990,  when  he  was  forty-oue  years  of  age. 
The  oppressive  taxation  levied  by  Solomon  to  carry  on  his  magnificent 
buildings  had  occasioned  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  people,  and 
when  the  tribes  had  assembled  at  Shechem,  having  first  sent  for  Jero- 
boam who  had  been  banished  to  Egypt,  they  wished  to  place  some 
restrictions  on  Rehoboam's  power.  To  this  he  refused  to  consent,  and 
replied  to  their  representations  with  threats  of  increased  severity. 
The  consequence  was  that  ten  tribes  abandoned  him,  and  formed  a 
new  kingdom  under  Jeroboam  [Jeroboam],  while  he  remained  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  king  of  Judah  only.  In  the  first  years  of  his  reign  he 
adhered  to  the  worship  of  his  predecessors,  aud  evinced  his  obedience 
to  the  divine  command  by  disbanding,  at  the  message  of  Shemaiah 
the  prophet,  an  army  which  he  had  assembled  in  order  to  subdue 
Jeroboam.  He  fortified  and  garrisoned  the  cities  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, and  for  three  years  his  reign  was  prosperous  and  peaceful. 
He  then— probably  induced  by  his  mother— resorted  to  practices  of 
the  rankest  and  most  disgusting  idolatry.    His  punishment  followed 


quickly.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  Judah  was  invaded  by  an 
immense  army  commanded  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  or  rather 
of  Thebes,  whose  image  may  be  Been  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
fenced  cities  were  taken  with  ease,  aud  Jerusalem  itself  opened  its 
gates  to  the  conqueror.  Rehoboam  and  his  people  repented,  aud  at 
their  prayer  Shemaiah  announced  that  Shishak  would  withdraw, 
which  he  did,  but  not  until  he  had  stripped  the  Temple  of  all  its 
golden  ornaments  and  treasures,  which  were  afterwards  replaced  by 
brass  ornaments  by  Rehoboam.  He  profited  by  the  lesson,  for 
idolatry  is  not  mentioned  as  occurring  again  during  his  reign  ;  and, 
except  a  few  skirmishes  with  Israel,  he  continued  in  peace  till  his 
death  in  B.C.  973,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Abijah.  Abijah 
had  no  sooner  began  to  reign  than  ho  was  attacked  by  Jeroboam, 
with  an  immense  army,  said  to  have  numbered  800,000  men.  After 
an  animated  speech  by  Abijah,  in  which  he  declared  his  dependence 
on  the  Lord,  Jeroboam  was  defeated  with  tho  loss  of  500,000;  and 
Abijah  captured  several  of  the  cities  of  Israel,  among  them  Bethel, 
the  city  of  the  golden  calf.  But  although  on  this  occasion  Abijah 
appears  in  a  favourable  light,  it  is  recorded  that  he  "  walked  in  all  the 
sins  of  his  father."  He  died  in  B.C.  970,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Asa.  [Asa.] 

REICHA,  ANTOINE-JOSEPH,  a  well-known  composer,  though 
more  esteemed  as  a  writer  on  music,  was  born  at  Prague  in  1770,  but 
educated  at  Bonn  under  his  uncle,  where  he  at  first  clandestinely 
studied  the  art  passionately  loved  by  him,  and  which  soon  became  his 
profession  ;  from  which  acknowledgment,  made  by  himself,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  he  was  originally  intended  for  a  different  pursuit.  Ho 
early  attempted  musical  composition,  and  when  only  seventeen  years 
of  age  conducted  the  performance  of  his  first  symphony.  In  1794  he 
went  to  Hamburg,  and  there  remained  five  years,  applying  much  to 
the  abstruse  theory  of  music,  for  which  study  his  knowledge  of  algebra, 
a  branch  of  mathematics  wherein  he  was  highly  skilled,  eminently 
qualified  him.  At  the  same  time  he  also  devoted  great  attention  to 
the  French  language,  in  which  he  composed  an  opera  in  two  acts, 
'  Obalda,  ou  les  Frauyais  en  Egypte,'  but  it  was  not  represented.  In 
1798  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  aud  at  the  celebrated  concert  '  de  Cldry  ' 
produced  with  decided  success  a  grand  symphony.  In  1802  he 
removed  to  Vienna,  where  he  resided  six  years,  enjoying  the  friend- 
ship of  Haydn  and  BeethoveD,  and  wrote  many  of  his  works,  and 
among  them  thirty-six  fugues  for  the  piano-forte,  the  whole  edition  of 
which  was  sold  in  the  first  year.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1808,  and 
there  remained  till  his  decease,  which  took  place  May  28,  1836. 

M.  Reicha  was  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  both  its  forme,  and  a 
leading  professor  of  composition  at  the  Ecole  Royale  de  Musique. 
Among  his  numerous  works,  those  on  which  his  future  fame  will  rest 
are,  'Cours  de  Composition,  ou  Traitd  complet  et  raisonnd  d'Harmonie 
Pratique,'  in  1  vol.  fol  ;  and  '  Traitd  de  Mdlodie,  Abstraction  faite  de 
ses  Rapports  avec  l'Harmonie,'  in  2  vols.  4to,  1814,  both  of  which 
ought  to  be  carefully  studied  by  every  musician  who  wishes  to  under- 
stand his  art  otherwise  than  empirically.  His  other  works  requiring 
notice  were  ' Traitd  de  Haute  Composition,'  4to,  1824  ;  'Petit  Traite 
d'Harmonie  Pratique  a  deux  Parties,'  4to ;  '  Art  du  Compositeur 
Dramatique,'  4to,  1833  ;  and  many  articles  on  music  in  TEncyclo- 
pedie  des  Gens  du  Monde.' 

REID,  DR.  THOMAS,  was  born  April  26th,  1710,  at  Strachan  in 
Kincardineshire,  about  twenty  miles  from  Aberdeen,  of  which  parish 
his  father,  the  Rev.  Lewis  Reid,  was  minister  for  fifty  years.  He  was 
first  sent  to  the  parish  school  of  Kincardine ;  after  two  years  he  was 
removed  to  Aberdeen ;  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  he  entered 
the  Marischal  College  of  Aberdeen.  The  principles  of  the  philosophy 
of  which  he  afterwards  became  so  able  an  advocate  he  imbibed  here 
under  Dr.  George  Turnbull,  author  of  '  The  Principles  of  Moral 
Philosophy.'  He  continued  beyond  the  usual  time  at  the  university, 
of  which  he  had  been  appointed  librarian.  This  office  he  resigned  iu 
1736,  and  he  then  visited  England  in  company  with  Dr.  John  Stewart, 
afterwards  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Marischal  College.  They 
proceeded  to  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  were  introduced 
to  several  distinguished  men.  In  1737  Reid  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
was  presented  by  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  to  the  living  of  New 
Machar  in  Aberdeenshire.  The  parishioners  beiDg  averse  to  the 
system  of  patronage  which  led  to  this  appointment,  were  at  first 
violently  opposed  to  Reid  ;  but  his  unwearied  attention  to  his  duties 
and  the  mildness  of  his  temper  soon  overcame  their  opposition,  and 
converted  their  dislike  into  the  highest  esteem.  It  appears  however 
that  he  had  been  so  little  used  to  composition,  and  was  naturally  so 
diffident,  that  for  some  time  he  delivered  very  few  of  his  own  sermons, 
but  used  those  of  Archbishop  Tillotson  and  Dr.  Evans.  In  1740  he 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  his  uncle  Dr.  George  Reid,  a  physician 
in  London. 

While  he  was  minister  of  New  Machar,  he  pursued  a  course  of 
intense  study ;  and  in  1748  he  inserted  iu  the  '  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London '  '  An  Essay  on  Quantity,  occasioned  by  a 
treatise  in  which  simple  and  compound  ratios  are  applied  to  virtue  and 
merit.'  Iu  other  words,  it  was  an  essay  on  the  application  of  mathe- 
matics to  morals.  Doctors  Pitcairne  and  Cheyne  had  recently  at- 
tempted to  apply  mathematics  to  medicine,  aud  Hutcheson  to  morals. 
According  to  the  latter,  the  good  done  by  a  man  depends  partly  on 
hia  benevolence  and  partly  on  his  dispositions;  the  relations  between 
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theae  moral  notions  might  be  expressed  algebraically,  after  this 
manner  : — the  benevolence  or  moral  desert  of  an  agent  was  analogous 
to  a  fraction,  which  had  the  good  performed  for  the  numerator,  and 
the  dispositions  of  the  agent  for  the  denominator,  Reid,  after  examin- 
ing in  his  essay  the  nature  of  mathematical  proof,  and  the  subjects  to 
which  it  had  been  applied  by  Hutcheson,  showed  that  mathematics 
could  by  no  means  have  a  necessary  relation  to  morals,  because  the 
truths  to  which  the  two  sciences  respectively  refer  addressed  them- 
selves to  different  faculties  of  the  mind.  In  1752  tho  professors  of 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  elected  lteid  to  be  their  professor  of  moral 
philosophy.  After  this  appointment  he  founded  a  private  literary 
Bociety,  which  met  once  a  week,  and  its  object  was  the  discussion  of 
philosophical  subjects  for  the  mutual  improvement  of  the  members, 
among  whom  wore  Doctors  George  Gregory,  Campbell,  Beattie,  and 
Gerard,  including  of  course  the  projector.  Though  lteid  had  as  yet 
published  nothing  but  the  '  Essay  '  mentioned  above,  his  character  as 
a  philosopher  was  established  ;  and  in  1763  the  University  of  Glasgow 
invited  him  to  succeed  Dr.  Adam  Smith  in  the  chair  of  moral  philo- 
sophy. He  entered  upon  its  duties  in  1764,  in  the  discharge  of  which 
he  laboured  indefatigably  to  carry  out  his  principles.  In  the  same 
year  he  published  his  '  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,'  the  substance 
of  which  he  had  previously  delivered  to  his  pupils  at  Aberdeen,  and 
also  read  to  the  society  just  named.  The  principal  object  of  this 
work  was  to  counteract  the  influence  of  that  scepticism  which  Hume 
had  founded  on  the  spiritual  and  ideal  system  of  Berkeley.  About 
the  time  that  the  '  Inquiry  '  was  published,  the  author  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  In  1773  he  pub- 
lished, in  Lord  Karnes's  'Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,'  'An 
Analysis  of  Aristotle's  Logic'  In  1781  Dr.  lteid  withdrew  from 
public  labours ;  but  he  did  not  cease  to  pursue  his  favourite  occupa- 
tions. In  1785  he  published  his  'Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,' 
of  which  the  substance  had  been  delivered,  as  he  tells  us,  annually  for 
more  than  twenty  years  to  a  large  body  of  the  more  advanced 
students  at  Glasgow,  and  for  several  years  before  at  Aberdeen.  In 
1788  came  out  his  '  Essays  on  the  Active  Power  of  the  Human  Mind.' 
Dr.  lteid  does  not  appear  to  have  published  any  more  works  than 
those  already  mentioned;  but  he  gave  his  attention  to  various  other 
subjects,  both  in  his  private  studies  and  in  relation  to  his  college 
lectures.  Upon  commencing  his  duties  at  Glasgow,  he  divided  his 
course  into  four  parts,  after  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  Adam 
Smith;  the  first  part  comprised  metaphysics;  the  second,  moral 
philosophy;  the  third,  natural  law;  and  the  fourth,  political  rights. 
He  also  gave  lectures  on  rhetoric.  He  read  several  essays  at  different 
times  before  a  philosophical  society  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
Among  these  were  '  An  Examination  of  Dr.  Priestley's  opinion  con- 
cerning Matter  and  Mind ; '  '  Observations  on  the  Utopia  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  ; '  'Physiological  Reflections  on  Muscular  Motion.'  The 
last  essay  was  read  by  Dr.  Reid  to  his  associates  a  few  months  only 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  October  7,  1796,  in  the  eighty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  After  his  death,  his  '  Essays  on  the  Intellec- 
tual and  Active  Powers'  were  published  by  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  as 
'The  Philosophy  of  Dr.  Reid,'  with  a  life  of  the  author  prefixed,  from 
which  this  account  of  him  is  chiefly  taken. 

The  moral  and  social  qualities  of  Dr.  Reid  were  such  as  naturally 
to  inspire  esteem,  and  in  private  life  no  man  could  be  more  highly 
esteemed  than  be  was.  As  a  writer,  his  language  is  simple  and  manly, 
and  his  style  clear  and  forcible,  without  any  pretence  to  ornament. 
Opinions  vary  as  to  the  merits  of  his  philosophy.  His  aim  was  to  arrive 
at  the  general  laws  which  regulate  our  mental  operations  by  the 
inductive  method,  which,  he  thought,  had  never  been  applied  to  this 
subject.  He  has  the  merit  of  showing  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
certain  moral  systems  proposed  by  his  predecessors,  though  it  must  be 
owned  that  he  occasionally  fails  to  perceive  the  real  purpose  of  parti- 
cular systems  and  lines  of  argument :  iudeed,  Reid,  as  Hamilton 
remai-ks  in  one  of  his  notes,  "was  but  very  superficially  versed  iu  the 
literature  of  philosophy."  Whether  he  has  himself  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  system  that  will  prove  satisfactory  is  very  doubtful.  Perhaps 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  material  world  will  never  be  found 
altogether  applicable  to  the  operations  of  mind.  In  all  attempts  that 
have  hitherto  been  made  so  to  apply  these  laws,  some  conclusions 
have  inevitably  followed,  which  our  sense  of  right  and  wrong  refuses 
to  admit,  and  this  men  will  ever  regard  as  a  safer  guide  than  any 
scheme  of  philosophy  however  ably  propounded.  As  to  Dr.  Reid's 
view  of  Aristotle's  logic,  it  appears  only  just  to  say  that  he  probably 
never  read  Aristotle's  logic  in  the  original  and  did  not  clearly  under- 
stand it.  A  new  and  collected  edition  of  Reid's  works,  edited  with 
Notes  and  Supplementary  Dissertations  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  was  in 
part  published  in  1846,  but  at  Hamilton's  death  in  1856  the  work  was 
still  incomplete.  [Hamilton,  Sir  William.]  The  student  of  Reid 
should  on  no  account  omit  to  examine  most  carefully  tho  notes  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton. 

REID,  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  WILLIAM,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  was 
born  in  1791,  at  Kiuglassie  in  Fifeshire,  being  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Reverend  James  Reid,  a  clergyman  of  the  Scottish  Church.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  and  entered 
the  army  as  a  Lieutenant  of  ltoyal  Engineers  in  1 809.  He  served 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  hi  the  Peninsula  until  the  European 
peace,  afterwards  under  General  Lambert  in  America,  and  subsequently 
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under  the  duko  again  in  Belgium.  In  1816,  having  attainul  the  rank 
of  captain,  he  served  in  the  expedition  against  Algiers,  assisting  in  tho 
operations  connected  with  the  bombardment  of  that,  place.  Fot  somo 
years  after  this  period  ho  was  adjutant  of  the  corps  of  Sappers  and 
Miners;  and  he  became  also  one  of  those  students  of  science,  to 
whom  the  lectures  delivered  by  the  professors  of  the  '  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  Great  Britain'  have  afforded  oppoitunities  of  enlarging  and 
correcting  their  early  instruction,  which  have  proved  so  important  to 
many  persons  engaged  in  the  active  business  of  life.  On  Feb.  21, 
1839,  he  was  elected  F.lt.S.  Iu  1838  aa  lieutenant-colonel  he  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Bermuda;  and  in  1846  Governor  of  the  Wind- 
ward Islands.  Great  improvements  in  the  agriculture  of  Bermuda 
were  effected  by  him,  and  iu  both  governments  his  firm  and  con- 
ciliatory conduct  gained  the  confidence  and  good-will  of  the  entire 
population.  Two  years  afterwards  he  returned  to  England,  and  in 
1849  was  appointed  commanding  engineer  at  Woolwich.  In  1850  and 
1851  he  directed  the  officers  of  Engineers  and  the  Sappers  and  Miners, 
preparatory  to  and  during  the  Great  Exhibition.  Un  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  R.  Stephenson,  C.  E.  [Stephenson,  Robert],  Colonel  lteid  was 
requested  by  the  ltoyal  Commission  to  succeed  him  as  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee,  to  the  duties  of  which  office  he  gave  unre- 
mitting attention  until  the  close  of  the  Exhibition.  In  September 
1851  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Malta,  and  on  the  termination  of 
his  services  at  the  Exhibition,  for  which  he  declined  remuneration, 
received  the  honour  of  K.C.B.,  and  shortly  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Malta,  the  government  of  which  he  has  continued  to  retain  to  this 
time  (April  1857). 

General  Reid  is  the  second  in  point  of  time  of  the  investigators  of 
the  laws  of  storms,  to  whom  both  science  and  navigation  have  become 
so  greatly  indebted  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  to  whose 
labours  a  remarkable  finish  has  been  given,  with  respect  to  theory,  by 
the  philosophical  skill,  first  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  and  more  recently 
of  Professor  Dove  of  Berlin;  while  Mr.  Dobson,  in  papers  commu- 
nicated to  the  British  Association,  has  shown  their  influence  as 
exciting,  or  rather  permissive  causes,  of  the  explosions  of  fire- 
damp in  coal-mines.  A  paper  had  been  published  in  ,the  'American 
Journal  of  Science '  by  Mr.  Redfield,  and  this  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Reid,  whose  attention  had  been  pre- 
viously drawn  to  the  subject  when  employed  in  Barbadoes  as  Major 
of  Engineers,  in  re-instating  the  buildings  ruined  by  the  hurricane  of 
1831.  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  as  well  in  its 
practical  as  in  its  scientific  relations,  he  continued  to  devote  much 
attention  to  it,  and  became  convinced  of  the  rotatory  character  and 
definite  path  which  had  been  ascribed  to  these  storms  by  Mr.  Redfield. 
He  embodied  his  views  in  an  elaborate  paper  'On  Hurricanes,' occu- 
pying seventy  pages  of  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Papers  on  Subjects 
connected  with  the  Duties  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers,'  which 
was  published  in  1838.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  celebrated 
work,  founded  upon  the  contents  of  that  paper,  entitled  '  Au  Attempt 
to  develope  the  Law  of  Storms  by  means  of  Facts  arranged  according 
to  Place  and  Time ; '  of  which  three  enlarged  editions  have  since  been 
published.  In  1849  he  published  'The  Progress  of  the  Development 
of  the  Law  of  Storms  and  of  the  Variable  Winds,  w  ith  the  Practical 
Application  of  the  subject  to  Navigation.'  The  subject  has  also 
received  the  attention  of  Mr.  Henry  Piddington  of  Calcutta,  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Thorn  of  Mauritius,  both  of  whom  have  produced  valuable 
works  on  the  subject,  and  the  former  (from  whom  rotatory  storms  have 
received  the  appropriate  and  distinctive  appellation  of  Cyclones),  a 
series  of  investigations  of  Indian  hurricanes  in  the  journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  of  the  most  precise  character ;  while  a 
peculiar  theory  of  their  origin  and  causes  has  been  advanced  by  Mr. 
James  P.  Espy,  a  second  American  inquirer  on  this  subject. 

General  Reid  is  also  the  author  of  many  paper3  in  the  publication 
of  the  Royal  Engineers  already  cited,  and  in  the  '  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine,' some  relating  to  professional  topics  and  others  on  various  subjects 
of  natural  science,  chiefly  physical  and  chemical.  It  is  to  him  that 
the  service,  of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  an  ornament,  as  well  as 
the  cultivators  of  science  in  several  departments,  are  indebted  not 
only  for  the  original  suggestion,  but  also  for  the  plan  of  executing  by 
officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  of  the  valuable  1  Aide-Me'nioire  to  the 
Military  Sciences '  noticed  in  a  former  article.  [Portlock,  Joseph 
Ellison.]    To  this  work  Sir  W.  Reid  was  also  a  contributor.  [Supp.] 

REIMARUS,  HERMANN  SAMUEL,  was  born  at  Hamburg, 
December  22,  1694.  Early  in  life  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
languages,  and  he  became  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  the  university 
of  Wittenberg,  aud  upon  the  completion  of  his  course,  in  1717,  he 
maintained  some  theses  '  On  the  Differences  of  Hebrew  Words,'  which 
established  his  character  for  learning  and  acuteness.  He  then  began 
to  travel,  aud,  having  passed  over  several  parts  of  Germany,  he  stayed 
a  considerable  time  at  Weimar,  where  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
publishing  a  collection  of  minor  productions.  Having  returned  to 
Hamburg,  he  was  iu  1727  made  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  univer- 
sity of  that  city,  and  he  filled  this  office  with  much  honour  to  himself 
during  the  space  of  41  years.  Reimarus  married  in  172S,  Johanua 
Frederica,  the  third  daughter  of  the  celebrated  J.  A.  Fabriciue.  This 
connection  with  Fabiicius  proved  to  him  the  occasion  of  many  and 
great  advantages,  and  he  also  assisted  Fabricius  in  some  of  his  most 
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important  literary  labours.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  ReimaruB 
devoted  his  hours  of  leisure  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  of  which 
he  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge.  He  had  naturally  a  feeble  con- 
stitution, and  he  was  long  a  sufferer  from  ill  health.  He  died  March  1, 
1768.  His  principal  works  are  : — 1,  '  A  Commentary  on  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  John  Albert  Fabricitis,'  Hamburg,  8vo,  1737  ;  2,  'A 
Letter  to  Cardinal  Quirini  concerning  the  works  of  Dion  Cassius,' 
Hamburg,  4to,  1710  ;  3,  'The  Roman  History  of  Dion  Casaius,'  Ham- 
burg, 2  vols,  folio,  1750,  in  the  publication  of  which  ho  availed  himself 
of  materials  which  had  been  prepared  by  Fabricius,  who  had  projected 
au  edition  of  this  author.  4,  '  A  Dissertation  on  the  Counsellors  of 
the  Creat  Sanhedrim,'  Hamburg,  4to,  1751;  5,  'A  Discourse  on  the 
Principal  Truths  of  Natural  Religion,'  Hamburg,  Svo,  1754  ;  6,  'Ob- 
servations, Physical  and  Moral,  on  the  Instinct  of  Animals,'  Hamburg, 
2  vols.  12mo,  17C0.  He  is  said  moreover  to  have  written  the  essays 
winch  were  published  by  Lessing,  in  1774  and  1777,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  the  '  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments.' 

REINK'SIUS,  THOMAS,  was  born  at  Uotha  in  Saxony,  on  the 
13th  of  December  1587.  He  was  tolerably  versed  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  at  the  age  of  twelve ;  and  being  afterwards  sent  to 
Wittemberg,  the  professors  wished  him  to  apply  to  theology.  His 
inclination  however  led  him  to  medicine  :  he  continued  his  studies  at 
Jena,  and  then  travelled  through  various  parts  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
remaining  some  time  at  Padua,  for  the  sake  of  the  medical  lectures 
delivered  there.  On  his  return  through  Basel,  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.D.  in  that  university,  .and  then  passed  some  time  at  Altdorf,  in  the 
hope  of  procuring  a  professorship  by  the  interest  of  his  relation 
Caspar  Hoffmann.  Ho  married,  and,  in  1G17,  settled  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  at  llof  in  Franconia.  Thence,  on  the  invitation  of 
the  margrave  of  Bareith,  he  removed  to  that  town,  having  the  posts 
of  the  margrave's  physician  and  inspector  of  the  public  schools.  In 
1627  he  accepted  the  place  of  public  physician  of  the  town  of  Alteu- 
burg,  in  which  he  resided  several  years,  and  obtained  the  dignity  of 
burgomaster.  The  elector  of  Saxony  conferring  upon  him  the  rank 
of  counsellor,  he  finally  removed  to  Leipzig,  where  he  died  in  1007. 
Reiuesius  was  a  man  of  vast  erudition,  and  may  be  reckoned  almost  at 
the  head  of  learned  physicians.  By  his  printed  letters  it  would  appear 
that  he  was  consulted  as  an  oracle;  that  he  answered  very  learnedly 
whatever  questions  were  brought  to  him  ;  and  that  he  was  extremely 
skilled  in  the  families  of  ancieiit  Rome,  and  in  the  study  of  inscrip- 
tions. A  great  eulogium  is  given  of  his  merit,  as  well  as  of  his  learned 
and  classical  works,  by  Graevius,  in  the  dedication  of  the  second 
edition  of  Casaubon's  Epistles,  dated  Amsterdam,  August  31,  1655  ; 
and  by  Haller,  who  calls  him  ('Biblioth.  Medic.  Pract.')  "a  miracle  of 
learning "  (ad  miraculum  doctus) ;  and  says  that  "  in  the  accurate 
study  and  comparison  of  ancient  writers,  and  in  sagacity  in  discover- 
ing the  true  reading  of  corrupt  passages,  he  was  unrivalled."  He 
partook  of  the  liberality  which  Louis  XIV.  showed  to  the  most  cele- 
brated scholars  of  Europe,  and  received  at  the  same  time  a  very 
obliging  letter  from  Colbert,  which  favour  he  returned  by  dedicating 
to  him  one  of  his  works.  Reinesius  appears  to  have  had  no  small  share 
of  the  pride  and  irritability  that  too  often  accompany  the  possession 
of  great  talents  and  learning.  Thi3  involved  him  in  several  angry 
controversies,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  leaving 
Altenburg.  In  spite  of  his  numerous  occupations  and  the  duties  of  his 
office,  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  several  of  the  most  eminent 
literary  characters  of  his  age,  and  several  valuable  collections  of  his 
letters  have  been  published,  viz.  those  to  Caspar  Hoffmann  and 
Christ.  Ad.  Rupert,  Leipzig,  4to,  1660 ;  to  John  Vorstius,  Cologne,  4to, 
1607;  to  the  elder  and  younger  Nester,  Leipzig,  4to,  1670;  to 
Christopher  Daum,  Jena,  4to,  1670;  and  to  John  Andrew  Bose,  Jena, 
12mo,  1700.  Besides  some  notes  on  Manilius,  inserted  in  the  Stras- 
bourg edition,  4to,  1655,  and  some  observations  on  Petronius,  Leipzig, 
Svo,  1666,  he  wrote  the  following  among  other  works:- — 1,  'DeDiis 
Syris,  sive  de  Numinibus  Commentitiis  in  Veteri  Testamento  Memo- 
ratia  Syntagma,'  Lips.,  4to,  1623.  This  work,  though  learned,  is  less 
complete  than  that  which  Selden  published  afterwards  on  the  same 
subject.  2,  'De  Deo  Eudovellico  ex  Iuscriptionibus  in  Villa  Vizosa 
Lusitanicc  repertis  Commentatio  Parergica,'  Altenb.,  4to,  1637.  3, 
''la-Topovfieva  Lingute  Punicse  Errori  populari,  Arabicum  et  Punicam 
esse  eaudem,  opposita,'  ibid.,  4to,  1637.  This  curious  dissertation  has 
been  inserted,  as  well  as  the  preceding  one,  by  Graevius,  in  the  '  Syn- 
tagma Variar.  Dissertat.  Rariorum,'  Ultraj.,  4to,  1702.  4,  1  Variarum 
Lectionum  Libri  Tres  Priores,  in  quibus  de  Scriptoribus  sacris  et 
profanis,  classicis  plerisque,  disseritur,'  ibid.  4to,  1040.  These  three 
first  books  were  to  have  been  followed  by  three  others,  which  never 
appeared.  It  is  a  thick  volume  of  about  seven  hundred  pages,  of 
multifarious  and  (as  Haller  says)  incredible  learning,  chiefly,  but  not 
exclusively,  classical.  It  also  contains  a  good  deal  of  matter  relating 
to  medicine,  aud  explains  several  obscure  and  difficult  passages  in  the 
ancient  physicians  and  those  of  the  middle  ages.  Some  of  the  expla- 
nations of  Reinesius  were  attacked  with  much  bitterness  by  Andre 
Rivinus,  to  whom  Reinesius  published  a  reply  under  the  title  of 
'Defensio  Variarum  Lectionum  contra  Ceusuram  Poetae  L.  (Laureati),' 
Rostoch.,  4to,  1653.  5,  'Inscriptio  vetus  Augusta;  Vindelicor.  eruta 
et  Commentario  illustrata,'  Lips.,  4to,  1655.  6,  '  iEnigmati  Patavino 
CEdipus  e  Germania,  hoc  est  Marmoris  Patavini  Interpretatio,'  ibid., 
4to,  1G62.    7,  'De  Palatio  Latcranensi  ej  usque  Comitiva  Commen- 


tatio Parergica,  accedit  Georg.  Schubarti,  de  Comitibus  Palatinis 
Cacsarcis  Exercitatio  historica,'  Jena;,  4to,  1679.  8,  'Syntagma 
Inscriptionum  Antiquarum,'  Lips.,  fob,  1682.  This  collection  only 
contains  the  inscriptions  omitted,  or  badly  explained,  by  Gruter.  It 
was  regretted  by  the  learned  that  the  editor  should  not  have  pub- 
lished at  the  same  time  another  work  of  Reinesius  'Eponymologium 
Criticum,' of  which  the  original  manuscript  was  in  the  hands  ofTh. 
Fritsch,  a  bookseller  at  Leipzig.  (See  Klefeker,  '  Biblioth.  Eruditor. 
Praococium,'  p.  313.)  9,  'Disscrtatio  critica  de  Sibyllinis  Oraculis,' 
Jena,  4to,  1702,  at  the  end  of  a  work  by  George  Schubart,  '  Enarratio 
Parergica  Mctatnorphoseos  Ovidianao  de  Diluvio  Deucalionis.'  10, 
'Judicium  de  Collectione  MSS.  Chemicorum  Grrecorum  qua;  extant 
in  Biblioth.  Gothana,'  inserted  in  the  '  Catal.  Cod.  MSS.  Biblioth. 
Gothanao,' Lips.,  4to,  p.  88,  1714;  and  in  the  'Biblioth.  Graeca'  of 
Fabricius,  vol.  xii.  p.  748.  11,  '  De  Vasia  Umbilicalibus,  eorumque 
Ruptura  Observatio  Singularis/  Lips.,  4to,  1624.  12,  '  Chymiatria, 
hoc  est  Medicina  Nobili  et  Necessaria  sui  Parte,  Chymia,  instructa  et 
exornata,'  Gcrx  Ruth,  4to,  1024.  C.  G.  Mtiller  edited  in  1819  his 
'  Observationes  in  Suidam,'  Lips.,  8vo.  Another  work  appeared  under 
his  name,  which  was  in  fact  the  production  of  Fortunatus  Fidelia, 
entitled '  Schola  Jurisconsultorum  Medica,  Relationum  aliquot  Libris 
comprehensa,  quibus  Principia  Medicinal  in  Jus  transumpta  ex  pro- 
fesso  examinantur,'  Lips  ,  8vo,  1676.  Several  other  works  have  also 
been  wrongly  attributed  to  him.  Some  letters  of  Reinesius  are  to  be 
found  at  the  end  of  his  eulogium,  in  the  '  Elogia  Clarorum  Alten- 
burgensium,'  by  Fred.  Gotth.  Gotter,  Jena,  8vo,  1713.  Bayle,  in  his 
' Dictionnaire,'  and  Niceron,  in  vol.  xxx.  of  his  'Memoirs,'  have  given 
an  interesting  account  of  him.  His  Life,  written  by  himself  in 
German,  and  found  among  his  manuscripts,  has  been  made  use  of  in 
the  account  given  by  Witten,  '  Mcmor.  Philosoph.,'  dec.  viii.,  p.  461, 
&c.  J.  Brucker  has  inserted  a  more  detailed  life,  in  German,  in  his 
'  Ehrentetnpel  der  deutscher  Gelehrsamkeit,'  dec.  iii.,  p.  110,  Augsburg, 
4to,  1747. 

REINHOLD,  ERASMUS,  was  born  October  21,  1511,  at  Saalfeld, 
about  sixty  miles  south-west  from  Leipzig.  He  taught  astronomy  and 
mathematics  in  the  University  of  \\  ittenberg  till  1552,  when,  being 
obliged  to  quit  that  city  on  account  of  the  plague,  he  returned  to  his 
native  province  of  Thuringen,  where  he  died  February  19,  1553. 
His  published  works  are: — 1. '  Commentary  on  the  Theories:  nova; 
Planetarum  G.  Purbacbii,'  8vo,  1542  aud  1558.  This  work,  observes 
Delambre,  supplied  in  some  respect  the  omissions  of  Purbach,  and 
must  have  facilitated  the  understanding  of  several  passages  of  the 
Syntaxis  of  Ptolemaeus.  In  the  dedication,  Reinhold  shows  himself  so 
infatuated  with  judicial  astrology  as  to  beat  the  trouble  of  collecting 
all  the  iustances  which  appeared  confirmatory  of  the  notion  that  solar 
eclipses  were  the  harbingers  of  great  calamities.  2.  The  first  book  of 
the  Almagest,  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  version  and  scholia,  8vo,  1549. 
3.  '  Prutenica?  Tabulae  Caelestium  Motuum,'  4to,  1551,  1571,  and  1585. 
Thc3e  tables  were  formed  from  the  observations  of  Copernicus,  com- 
pared with  those  of  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemaeus.  Reinhold  had  made 
some  observations  himself,  but  his  best  instrument  was  a  wooden 
quadrant;  and  Tycho,  on  visiting  Wittenberg  in  1575,  expressed  his 
surprise  that  so  celebrated  an  astronomer  should  have  been  provided 
with  no  better  tools.  In  this  work  the  author  gives  a  very  clear 
explanation  of  the  equation  of  time.  He  assigns  three  reasons  to 
account  for  astronomical  tables,  constructed  at  one  period,  not  according 
with  more  recent  observations,  namely,  the  motion  of  the  apogee,  the 
variation  of  the  excentricity,  aud  the  inequality  of  the  precession. 
The  last  was  sensible  only  in  the  systems  of  Thebith  and  Copernicus. 
The  excentricity  of  the  Bun  he  makes  from  0  0417  to  0'0321U,  aud  the 
mean  precession  50"  12"'  5""  8""'.  From  a  comparison  of  the 
observations  of  Ptolemaeus  and  Copernicus,  he  makes  the  length  of 
the  year  365  d.  5  h.  55  m.  58  s.  ;  and  this  determination  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Gregorian  reformation  of  the  calendar.  He  computes 
the  motion  of  the  planets  both  after  the  manner  of  Ptolemaeus  and 
that  of  Copernicus,  whence  Bailly  concludes  that  he  had  no  decided 
preference  for  either  system.  "  This  conclusion,"  observes  Delambre, 
"  appears  to  me  hazarded.  The  most  that  can  be  inferred  is  that  the 
partisans  of  the  ancient  system  were  yet  the  more  numerous,  and  that 
Reinhold  sought  to  conciliate  all  parties.  He  says  nothing  which  can 
lead  the  reader  to  suspect  the  existence  of  two  different  systems.  He 
neither  speaks  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  nor  of  that  of  the  sun.  His 
tables  resemble  our  own,  which  still  give  the  motions  of  the  sun,  not- 
withstanding that  we  are  all  Copernicans.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
he  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  work  '  De  Revolutionibus,'  &c., 
who  repeated  all  the  calculations  and  reconstructed  the  tables  of 
Copernicus,  had  not  a  sentiment  of  preference  for  a  system  which  he 
had  studied  more  than  any  one  of  his  day."  The  Prutenic  tables  were 
the  result  of  seven  years'  labour,  and  were  so  called  in  compliment  to 
the  author's  benefactor,  Albert,  marquis  of  Brandenburg  and  duke  of 
Prussia.  The  'privilege,'  printed  at  the  head  of  the  work,  which 
bears  the  date  July  24,  1549,  refers  to  several  other  compositions 
which  the  author  contemplated  publishing,  such  as  ephemerides, 
tables  of  the  rising  aud  setting  of  the  stars  for  various  epochs  and 
latitudes,  &c.  4.  'Primus  Liber  Tabularum  Directionum,  discentibus 
prima  elementa  Astronomioo,  necessarius  et  utilissimus.  His  insertus 
est  Canon  Faecundus  ad  singula  scrupula  quadrantis  propagatus.  Item 
nova  Tabula  Climatum  et  Parallelorum,  item  Umbrarum.  Appendix 
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Cauonum  secuudi  libri  Directionum  qui  in  Regiomontani  Opero 
desiderantur,'  4to,  Tubingen,  1551.  In  this  work  the  table  of  tangents 
was  first  extended  to  each  minute  of  the  quadrant  from  0°  to  89",  aud 
to  every  10"  from  89°  to  90".  The  last  figure  of  tho  tangents  here 
given  can  nowhere  be  depended  on,  and  above  70°  tho  error  is  much 
greater.  Like  Al  idler,  ho  showed  himself  very  little  acquainted  with 
the  use  to  which  such  a  table  is  applicable,  uotwith.staudiug  the  epithet 
"fajcuudus"  which  they  applied  to  it.  Reiuhold  supposed,  with 
Copernicus,  that  the  obliquity  of  tho  ecliptic  varied  from  23°  28'  to 
23°  52'.  5.  'Tabuho  Asceusionum  Obliquarum  h,  00°  Gradu  Llcva- 
tionis  Poli  usque  ad  Fincm  Quadrantis,  per  Erasmum  Reinholduui 
supputata-V  appended  to  the  edition  of  Muller' s  'Tables  of  Directions,' 
printed  in  158-1.  0'.  There  is  also  an  anonymous  work,  printed  in 
1508,  8vo,  entitled  '  Hypotyp  ses  Orbium  Ciclestiuin  quas  vulgo  vocant 
Theoricas  Plauetarum  Congruentes  cum  Tabulis  Astronomicis,'  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  composition  of  Reiuhold.  See  '  Astron.  Moderue,' 
i.,  pp.  1-12  and  146.  (Aslronomie  du  Moyen  Age,  pp.  272-271 ;  Astruii. 
Muderne,  i.,  p.  104;  Zedlor,  Grosses  Universal  Lexicon,  fo'L,  Leip.,  1712, 
baud  31,  p.  200;  Vossius,  De  Scienliis  Malhcinalicis,  c.  30,  p.  14; 
Dappelmayer,  DeMatUem.,  &c.) 

REINHOLD,  ERASMUS,  son  of  the  preceding.  He  possessed  some 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  aud  submitted  to  Tycho  a  copy  of  the 
Prutenic  Tables  calculated  to  each  10";  but  the  want  of  fortune  obliged 
him  to  adopt  the  medical  profession. 

REISKE,  JOHANN  JACOB,  a  physician,  and  celebrated  scholar, 
whose  fame  re.->ts  chiefly  on  his  knowledge  of  the  Arabic,  was  born  on 
the  25th  of  December  1710,  at  Zorbig,  a  small  town  near  Leipzig. 
His  grandfather  was  an  innkeeper,  and  his  father  a  tanner.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  the  orphan-school  at  Halle,  and  was 
entered  at  the  University  of  Leipzig  in  1733,  where,  being  destined  by 
his  relations  to  the  theological  profession,  he  spent  five  years  chiefly 
in  the  study  of  the  rabbinical  writings  and  Arabic,  fie  was  soou 
induced  to  renounce  the  first  of  these  pursuits,  but  he  became  ex- 
tremely devoted  to  the  second  ;  and  his  passion  for  Arabic  books  was 
so  strong  that  he  almost  deprived  himself  of  the  common  necessaries 
of  life  in  order  to  purchase  them.  The  learned  Wolf  of  Hamburg 
having,  in  1730,  sent  him  the  'Narrations'  of  Hariri,  he  copied  it 
with  great  eagerness,  and  in  the  following  year  printed  at  Leipzig  the 
twenty-sixth  'Cousessus'  with  Arabic  scholia  aud  a  Latin  version. 
The  success  of  this  essay  caused  him  to  take  the  resolution,  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  of  going  to  Holland  for  improvement  in 
the  Arabic  language.  He  ransacked  all  the  Oriental  treasures  of  the 
library  at  Leyden,  whilst  for  his  subsistence  he  was  obliged  to  become 
a  corrector  of  the  press.  He  passed  his  time  in  a  state  of  indigence 
and  discountenance  that  brought  upon  him  hypochondriac  affections, 
the  effects  of  which  never  left  him.  During  his  stay  at  Leyden,  he 
made  use  of  the  advantages  the  place  afforded  for  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  on  his  return  to  Leipzig  he  was  presented  with  a  gratuitous  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Physic ;  but  his  manners  and  habits  were  altogether 
unsuited  for  the  obtaining  of  professional  practice.  Poverty  was  his 
perpetual  companion,  and  his  scanty  resources  were  derived  from 
correcting  the  press,  translating,  and  performing  other  tasks  for  book- 
si Hers.  His  condition  soured  his  temper,  aud  he  made  many  enemies 
by  the  severity  of  his  censures.  In  the  meantime,  many  valuable 
works  in  Oriental  and  Greek  literature  were  occasionally  proceeding 
from  his  pen,  which  made  him  well  known  to  the  learned  world,  and 
he  was  at  length  nominated  rector  of  the  college  of  St.  Nicholas  in 
Leipzig.  Thus  placed  in  happier  circumstances  as  to  fortune,  he 
pursued  his  literary  labours  more  according  to  his  inclination,  and 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office  with  exemplary  diligence.  At  the  age  of 
forty-eight  he  married  Ernestine  Christine  Muller,  a  young  woman  of 
twenty-nine,  noticed  below,  who  was  afterwards  of  great  use  to  him  in 
his  editorial  employments.    He  died  on  the  14th  of  August  1774. 

'1  he  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  his  works, 
begiuuiug  with  those  on  Oriental  subjects: — 1,  '  Miscellaneae  aliquot 
Observatiuues  Medicse  ex  Arabum  Monimentis,' 4to,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1740, 
a  little  work  of  much  importance  to  all  who  take  an  interest  iu  the 
Arabic  physicians,  which  was  republished  after  lteiske's  death  by 
Christ.  God.  Griiner,  Svo,  Hate,  1776.  2,  'Abilfedaj  Opus  Geogra- 
pbicum.'  This  translation  of  the  Geography  of  Abdulfeda  is  to  be 
found  in  Busching's  '  Magazin  fur  die  neue  Historie  uud  Geographic,' 
vols.  iv.  aud  v.,  Lips.  1770,  Svo.  Unfortunately  Eeiske  did  not  possess 
sufficient  mathematical  knowledge  to  understand  the  systematic  part 
of  such  a  work.  3,  '  Proben  der  Arabischen  Dichtkuust  in  verliebteu 
uud  traurigen  Gedichten,  aus  dem  Motanabbi,  Arabisch  uud  Deutsch, 
nebst  Anmerkungen,'  Leipzig,  1705,  4to.  This  contains  only  a  part  of 
the  poems  of  Motanabbi,  the  whole  of  which  he  had  copied  out  during 
his  residence  at  Leyden,  and  wished  to  publish.  A  German  translation 
of  the  whole  of  his  poems  is  among  his  unpublished  manuscripts,  i, 
'Abilfedae  Annales  Moslemici,'  Leipzig,  1754,  4to.  This  volume 
contains  the  translation  of  the  Annals  of  Abulfeda  [Abulfeda],  from 
the  birth  of  Mohammed  to  a.h.  406  (a.d.  1015-16) :  it  is  scarcely  two- 
fifths  of  that  part  of  Abulfeda's  work  which  treats  of  the  history  of 
the  Mohammedans.  Reiske  did  not  translate  the  first  part  of  this 
work,  which  has  for  its  object  the  history  of  the  time  anterior  to 
Mohaniined.  His  other  works  consist  of  editions  of  various  classical 
authors,  as  '  Coustantinus  Porphyrogenuetus,'  Gr.  et  Lat.,  fob,  Lips., 
1751,  1754;  'Ciceronis  Tuaculance  Qurcstiones,'  12mo,  Lips.,  1759; 


'Theocritus,' Or.  et  Lat.,  4 to,  2  vok,  Lips.,  1760;  'Oratorcs  Graci,' 
Gr.  et.  Lat.,  Svo,  12  vols.,  Lips.,  1774-75;  '  I'lutarchi  Op<  ra  Omni.,' 
Gr.  et  Lat.,  Svo,  Lips.,  12  vols.,  1774-82,  of  which  only  the  first  appeared 
during  his  life;  '  Maxiiuus  Tyriu-i,'  Gr.  et  Lat.,  Svo,  2  vols.,  Lips., 
1774;  '  Dionvt-ius  Ilalicaruasseusis,'  Gr.  et.  Lat.,  Svo,  Lips.,  6  vols., 
1774-77,  of  which  tho  la-it  four  were  published  after  his  death.  Some 
of  these  latter  works,  as  well  as  several  translations,  were  hastily 
executed  iu  order  to  gain  a  livelihood,  aud  m  ;st  of  them  have  been 
superseded  by  more  recent  and  accurate  editions.  A  complete  list 
both  of  his  published  works  and  his  manuscripts  is  given  by  Kcinke's 
wife,  in  her  continuation  of  his  memoirs,  which  were  published  at 
Leipzig,  8vo,  1783,  under  the  title,  'J.  J.  Rei-ikens  von  ihm  selbst 
aufgesetzte  Lebeusbcschreibuug,'  pp.  816.  His  knowledge  of  Greek 
was  considerable,  and  he  is  universally  allowed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  best  Arabic  scholars  that  evor  lived ;  iu  both  these  languages 
however  he  is  much  too  bold  aud  hasty  a  ciitic  to  be  implicitly 
trusted,  and  his  alterations  aud  conjectures  are  frequently  unnecessary 
and  absurd. 

REISKE,  ERNESTINE  CHRISTINE,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Muller,  the  wife  of  the  preceding,  and  a  woman  of  great  literary 
accomplishments,  was  born  on  the  2ud  of  April  1735,  at  Kumberg,  a 
small  town  near  Wittcmberg  iu  Prussian  Saxony.  In  1755  she  became 
acquainted  with  Reiske  at  Leipzig-,  where  she  was  paying  a  visit,  aud 
notwithstanding  that  he  was  twenty  years  her  senior,  they  conceived 
a  mutual  love  and  esteem  for  each  other ;  owing  however  to  the  war 
which  raged  all  over  Saxony,  tliey  were  not  married  till  1704.  This 
union,  which  contributed  so  much  to  Reiske's  happiness  during  the 
rest  of  his  life,  was  also  of  service  to  the  cause  of  literature,  and 
Christine  Reiske  deservedly  occupies  a  distinguished  place  in  the  list 
of  learned  women.  Iu  order  to  help  her  husband  by  dividing  with 
him  his  literary  labours,  she  acquired  under  his  instructions  such  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  aud  Greek  that  she  was  soon  able  to  understand 
the  writers  in  those  languages.  Prom  this  time  she  was  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  him  :  she  copied  aud  cqllated  manuscripts  for  him, 
arranged  the  various  readings  that  he  had  collected,  and  read  and 
currected  the  proof  sheets  of  his  works.  Her  attachtm  nt  fur  him  and 
her  respect  for  his  memory  are  strongly  shown  in  the  supplement  to 
his  '  Autobiography,'  which  she  completed,  from  the  1st  of  January 
1770,  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1774.  The  gratitude  of  Reiske,  and 
the  ardour  of  his  affection  for  one  who  lived  only  for  him,  are  not  l-.-ss 
strongly  expressed  both  in  the  'Autobiography' just  meutioneJ  and 
in  the  prefaces  to  some  of  his  works.  On  the  occasion  of  his  publishing 
his  '  Demosthenes,'  we  have  the  following  interesting  note  by  his  wife 
in  his  '  Memoirs': — "  When  the  work  went  to  press,  only  twenty  thalers 
of  the  subscription  mouey  had  come  in.  The  good  man  was  quite 
struck  down  with  this,  aud  seemed  to  have  thrown  away  all  hope. 
His  grief  went  to  my  soul,  and  I  comforted  him  as  well  as  I  could,  aud 
persuaded  him  to  sell  my  jewels,  which  he  at  length  came  into,  after 
I  had  convinced  him  that  a  few  shining  stones  were  not  necessary  to 
my  happiness."  After  her  husband's  death  she  published  several 
works  that  he  had  left  unfinished,  namely,  the  last  three  volumes  of 
the  'Oratores  Graci,'  Svo,  Lips.,  1775;  '  Libanii  Sophistse  Orationes 
et  Declamationes,'  Altem.,  4  vols.  Svo,  1783-87,  Grajce;  '  Dion  is 
Chrysostomi  Orationes,'  Grace,  2  vols.  Svo,  Lips.,  1784.  She  also 
published  two  works  herself,  one  at  Mitau,  2  vols.  Svo,  177S-79,  with 
the  title  of  '  Hellas,'  aud  another  entitled  '  Zur  Moral :  aus  dem 
Griechischen  ubersetzt  von  E.  C.  Reiske,'  Svo,  pp.  304,  1782,  Dessau 
and  Leipzig,  containing  several  moral  works,  translated  by  her  from 
the  Greek  into  German.  Concerning  this  last  work  see  the  '  Bibliotheca 
Critica,'  by  Wyttenbach  (part  viii.  page  142),  Amstel.,  17i3.  She  also 
gave  to  M.  Boden,  for  his  edition  of  the  Greek  romance  of  '  Achilles 
Tatius'  (8vo,  Leipzig,  1770),  the  various  readings  of  a  manuscript  col- 
lated by  herself.  After  her  husbaud's  death  she  lived  successively  at 
Leipzig,  Dresden,  and  Brunswick,  aud  died  at  her  native  town,  Kum- 
berg, of  apoplexy,  on  the  27th  of  July  1798. 

RELAND,  ADRIAN,  was  born  at  Ryp,  a  village  iu  North  Holland, 
on  the  17th  of  July  1676.  His  father  was  a  minister  of  that  village, 
but  afterwards  removed  to  Amsterdam,  where  Reland  was  educated. 
He  made  such  progress  in  learning  that  at  eleven  years  of  age  he  had 
passed  through  the  usual  classical  course.  The  next  three  years  he 
spent  in  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee, 
aud  Arabic  languages,  under  the  tuition  of  Surenhusius.  At  fourteen 
he  was  sent  to  Utrecht,  where  he  studied  under  Grasvius  and  Leusden, 
and  three  j  ears  after  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Philo- 
sophy, on  which  occasion  he  sustained  a  thesis,  '  De  Libertate  Phiioso- 
phaudi.'  At  seventeen  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  divinity,  under 
the  direction  of  Herman  Witsius  and  others  ;  but  he  did  not  abandon 
the  Oriental  languages,  which  were  always  his  favourite  studies.  After 
a  residence  of  six  years  at  Utrecht  he  removed  to  Leyden,  and  soon 
after  the  Earl  of  Portland  chose  him  as  preceptor  to  his  son.  In  1699 
he  was  elected  professor  of  philosopny  at  Harderwick,  but  did  not 
continue  long  in  that  situation ;  for  the  University  of  Utrecht,  on  the 
recommendation  of  King  William,  offered  him  the  professorship  of 
Oriental  languages  and  ecclesiastical  history,  which  he  readily  accepted, 
and  filled  with  high  reputation  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
died  of  the  small-pox  at  Utrecht,  on  the  5th  of  February  171S,  in  the 
forty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote  aud  published  a  great  number 
of  works  on  sacred  and  Oriental  learning,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
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following:— 'De  Religions  Mohammcdica  Libri  Duo,' 12mo,  Utrecht, 
1705,  a  second  edition  of  which,  with  many  additions,  was  published 
at  the  same  place,  12mo,  1717;  '  Dissertationuui  Miscellanearum 
Partes  Ties,'  12mo,  1706,  1707,  1708.  These  three  parts,  which  are 
not  always  found  together,  comprise  thirteen  dissertations  upon 
various  subjects,  more  or  less  connoctcd  with  eastern  history  and 
antiquities,  with  the  exception  only  of  one,  treating  of  the  languages 
of  America.  '  Analecta  Rabbinica,'  8vo,  ib.,  1702  ;  '  Antiquitates 
Sacra  Veterum  Hcbrxorum,'  12mo,  1708;  '  Dissertationes  quiuque 
de  Nummis  Veterum  Hebraorum,'  &c.  ;  '  Do  Spoliis  Templi  Hyeroso- 
lymitani  in  arcu  Titiano  Romcc  conspicuis,'  12mo,  1710;  '  Oratio  pro 
Lingua  l'ersica,'  4to,  ib.,  1701  ;  and  a  dissertation  on  the  Marbles  of 
Puteoli,  12mo,  ib.,  1709.  Rut  his  greatest  work,  and  that  in  which 
his  learning  of  the  eastern  languages  shines  most  conspicuous,  is 
'  Palrestina  ex  Monumentis  Veteribus  illustrata  ct  Chartis  Geographicis 
accuratioribus  illustrata,'  which  appeared  first  at  Utrecht,  2  vols.  4to, 
1714,  aud  was  reprinted  at  Numberg,  1716.  Besides  the  above  works 
Reland  wrote  many  others,  as  the  '  Dissertatio  de  Philippi  Imperatoris 
Patria  et  Pilii  credito  temere  Christianisino,'  a  funeral  oration  to  the 
memory  of  Mary,  wife  of  William  111.  of  England,  a  dissertation  on 
the  progress  of  philosophy  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  &c. 

RKM15RANDT,  11 ERMANSZOON  (son  of  Herman)  van  Rtn, 
or  Rhyn,  was  the  son  of  Hermann  Gerritz,  a  miller.  He  was 
born  on  the  10th  of  July  1006,  in  his  father's  mill  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  near  Leyden,  whence  the  agnomen  van  Ryn.  When  very 
young  he  was  sent  to  a  Latin  school  at  Leyden ;  but  ho  showed  such 
a  distaste  for  learning  that  his  father  gave  up  the  idea  of  making  a 
scholar  of  him,  aud  consented  to  his  becoming  a  painter,  as  he  had 
manifested  a  decided  talent  for  it.  Young  Rembrandt  was  .accordingly 
placed  first  with  Jacob  van  Zwaanenburg,  or,  according  to  another 
account,  George  Scliooten.  He  remained  with  his  first  master  about 
three  years.  He  then  studied  for  a  short  time  under  Peter  Lastmann 
at  Amsterdam;  aud  lastly,  for  a  short  time,  under  Jacob  Pinas  ;  but 
he  formed  a  stylo  peculiarly  his  own.  After  leaving  Pinas  ho  returned 
to  his  father's  mill,  where  ho  commenced  painting,  taking  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  and  the  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood  as  his  standard 
of  nature,  and  applying  himself  enthusiastically  to  his  work.  He  had 
not  finished  many  pieces  before  he  was  considered  aa  a  prodigy  by  his 
friends,  and  he  was  persuaded  by  them  to  take  one  of  these  early 
productions  to  a  dealer  in  the  Hague,  who,  to  his  no  greater  joy  than 
astonishment,  gave  him  100  florins  (about  eight  guineas)  for  his  per- 
formance. Rembrandt  was  so  elated  with  this  unexpected  good 
fortune  that  he  posted  home  to  his  father  in  a  chariot  to  convey  the 
joyful  intelligence.  From  this  time  he  rapidly  acquired  both  fame 
and  fortune.  In  1630  he  settled  in  Amsterdam,  where  he  resided  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  and  shortly  afterwards  married  a  handsome 
peasant-girl  of  Ramsdorf,  whose  portrait  he  has  often  painted.  His 
reputation  now  became  so  great  that  he  had  many  scholars,  each  of 
whom  paid  him  annually  100  florins,  and  he  so  arranged  their  studies 
as  to  make  them  as  profitable  as  possible  to  himself;  he  retouched 
the  copies  which  they  made  from  his  own  works,  and  sold  them  as 
originals. 

This  rapid  and  unexpected  good  fortune  appears  to  have  engendered 
in  Rembrandt  a  love  of  money.  He  is  said  to  have  resorted  to  various 
mean  expedients  for  acquiring  wealth,  though  it  appears  to  be  ascer- 
tained that  the  common  story  of  his  miserly  habits  is  incorrect.  He 
sold  impressions  of  his  etchings,  which  were  the  principal  source  of 
his  income,  before  they  were  finished,  when  finished,  and  afterwards 
with  slight  alterations;  aud  such  was  the  rage  after  his  works,  that 
collectors  thought  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  possess  impressions  of 
his  various  etchings  in  all  their  different  stages ;  and  he  is  said  to 
have  thrown  off  from  some  plates  as  many  as  seven  proofs,  all  varying 
but  very  slightly.  Various  absurd  and  mean  practices  are  reported  of 
him,  probably  without  much  truth ;  but  he  was  a  man  who  could 
endure  no  restraint  upon  his  manners  or  his  conversation;  polite 
society  was  to  him  intolerable,  and  he  always  avoided  it.  The  burgo- 
master Six  was  the  only  man  of  rank  with  whom  Rembrandt  asso- 
ciated, and  with  him  he  occasionally  passed  a  few  days  in  his  house  in 
the  vicinity  of  Amsterdam,  in  which  the  burgomaster  had  fitted  up 
a  painting-room  for  him. 

According  to  Sandrart,  Rembrandt  realised  an  annual  income  of 
nearly  2500  florins  (about  200Z.)  from  the  sale  of  the  copies  made 
from  his  works  by  his  pupils;  and  the  traffic  in  his  etchings  alone, 
independent  of  the  labours  of  his  own  pencil  and  his  pupils'  fees — a 
large  amount  of  itself,  but  which  added  to  the  rest  must  have  made  a 
princely  income  for  those  times;  yet  in  1656  he  was  declared  bank- 
rupt, aud  his  property  remained  under  legal  control  as  an  insolvent 
debtor  till  his  death.  It  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  high  value 
attached  to  his  works  to  mention  that  the  celebrated  print  of  '  Christ 
Healing  the  Sick,'  commonly  called  the  '  Hundred  Guilders,'  received 
its  denomination  from  the  fact  that  he  refused  to  sell  it  for  less  than 
that  amount— about  eight  guineas.  This  plate  was  bought  by  Alder- 
man Boydell,  who  destroyed  it  after  he  had  taken  a  few  impressions 
from  it,  which  enhanced  the  value  of  the  prints  accordingly.  A  good 
impression  is  worth  upwards  of  CO  guineas,  but  a  '  matchless  '  proof, 
sold  at  Christies,  Feb.  23,  1807,  sold  for  the  unparalleled  sum  of  1,180*. 
Etchings  of  the  portraits  fetch  from  50  to  400  guineas.  The  most 
remarkable  portraits  are  those  of  the  burgomaster  Six;  Van  Coppeuol, 
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the  writing-maBtcr;  Van  Thol,  the  advocate;  Uytoubogaert,  the  minis- 
ter ;  and  Uytenbogaert,  the  gold-weigher. 

Rembrandt's  great  power  was  portrait ;  his  pictures  of  that  class 
are  in  the  mass  incomparably  superior  to  his  historical  pieces,  which 
though  wonderful  for  their  effects  of  light  and  Bhade,  exhibit  fre- 
quently an  utter  want  of  taste  in  design.  Inatead  of  acquiring  fame 
in  the  ordinary  way  by  any  merits  or  beautiea  of  form,  Rembrandt 
commanded  it,  in  spite  of  drawing  the  most  coarse  and  incorrect 
through  a  rich  and  brilliant  colouring,  a  consummate  mastery  of 
chiaroscuro,  and  not  unfrequently  a  power  of  composition  that  has 
seldom  been  surpassed.  Rembrandt  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  his 
peculiar  taste  for  a  brilliant  concentration  of  light  from  an  appear- 
ance that  he  had  been  familiar  with  from  his  infancy  in  his  father's 
mill,  where  a  strong  beam  of  light  coming  from  a  small  and  lofty 
aperture  cast  on  the  surrounding  objects  that  peculiar  tone  which 
we  see  so  happily  illustrated  in  his  pictures.  He  arranged  the  light 
in  his  own  painting-room  upon  similar  principles,  and  generally  fixed 
a  drapery  behind  his  sitter  of  such  colour  as  he  intended  to  paint  the 
ground. 

Rembrandt  had  a  contempt  for  the  antique;  and  the  ordinary  cant 
of  connoisseurs  about  grace,  sublimity,  and  grandeur  only  excited  hia 
ridicule.  Hia  antiques,  aa  he  uaed  to  call  them,  were  some  old  piece8 
of  armour,  unique  weapons,  curioua  turbana,  and  varioua  antiquated 
articles  of  dress,  which  he  procured  from  Polish  Jewa,  and  with  which 
he  almost  indiscriminately  clothed  individuals  of  all  nations,  ancient 
and  modern.  Rembrandt's  taste  led  him  to  imitate  certain  effects  of 
nature,  and  in  the  truth  and  power  with  which  he  gave  these  effects, 
both  in  his  paintings  and  his  etchings,  he  has  seldom  been  equalled, 
and  never  surpassed.  The  prevailing  light  of  hia  portraita  ia  that  of 
a  brilliant  sunset,  and  a  rich  golden  tone  of  colouring  pervadea  all  his 
works.  His  originality  is  perhaps  even  more  conspicuous  in  his  etchings 
than  in  hia  paintinga ;  he  exhibited  powers  of  tho  etching-needle 
before  unknown;  many  of  his  plates  are  prodigies  of  chiaroscuro; 
and  there  is  a  softness  and  reality  about  them  which  we  look  for  in 
vain  in  the  works  of  other  masters.  It  is  said  that  he  made  a  great 
secret  of  his  mode  of  etching,  and  never  allowed  any  one  to  see  him 
at  work.  Most  of  his  more  important  plates  have  evident  traces  of 
the  dry  point. 

Rembrandt,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  beatowed  great  labour  on 
his  pictures,  and,  in  the  manner  of  the  generality  of  the  Dutch  painters, 
wrought  them  up  to  a  very  high  finish.  '  The  Woman  taken  in 
Adultery,'  in  the  National  Gallery,  is  probably  hia  beat  picture  in  this 
style.  At  a  later  period  of  life  hia  whole  attention  was  given  to  the 
efiect ;  and  his  pictures,  although  still  greatly  laboured,  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  executed  with  a  remarkable  freedom  and 
boldness  of  touch  :  this  ia  particularly  the  case  with  his  portraits, 
some  of  which  have  an  astonishing  body  of  colour  in  the  lights.  When 
this  roughness  was  objected  to  by  any  one,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying  that  he  was  a  painter,  not  a  dyer ;  and  when  visitora  ventured 
to  examine  his  pictures  too  closely,  he  used  to  tell  them  that  the 
smell  of  paint  was  unwholesome. 

Rembrandt  died  at  Amsterdam  in  October  1669.  He  had  one  son, 
Titus,  who  inherited  his  property,  which,  according  to  Descamps,  was 
considerable.  Titus  was  the  pupil  of  his  father,  but  being  Rembrandt's 
son  was  the  only  distinction  he  ever  enjoyed.  Original  Rembrandts 
are  very  valuable ;  some  are  estimated  at  several  thousand  pounds. 
They  are  scattered  all  over  Europe,  and  this  country  possesses  many ; 
those  in  the  National  Gallery  are  all  particularly  fine  specimens ;  the 
gallery  of  Dresden  also  possesses  several  of  his  master-pieces.  The 
pictures  by  Rembrandt  in  the  National  Gallery  are — '  The  Woman 
taken  in  Adultery ; '  '  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  ; '  'A  Land- 
scape, with  Tobit  and  the  Angel ; '  '  Chri3t  taken  down  from  the 
Cross ' — a  sketch  in  oil ;  'A  Woman  Bathing ; '  ' Portrait  of  him- 
self;' '  Portrait  of  a  Jew  Merchant ; '  '  A  Capuchin  Friar ; '  'A  Jewish 
Rabbi ;'  '  A  Girl ; '  '  A  Man  ; '  '  Christ  blessing  Little  Children.' 

Descriptive  catalogues  of  his  works  were  published  by  D.  Daulby, 
Liverpool,  1796 ;  by  A.  Bartsch  in  1797 ;  by  Nagler  and  others.  There 
is  a  very  extensive  and  remarkably  fine  collection  of  Rembrandt's 
etchings  in  the  British  Museum. 

REMUSAT,  JEAN-PIERRE- ABEL,  a  celebrated  orientalist  and 
professor  of  Chinese  and  Tartarian  languages  in  the  College  de  France, 
was  bom  at  Paris  on  September  5,  1788.  A  fall  in  his  infancy 
placed  his  life  in  danger,  and  necessitated  an  absolute  repose  for  several 
years,  but  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  use  of  one  of  his  eyes.  He  at 
first  studied  for  the  profession  of  medicine,  but  he  soon  commenced 
the  study  of  oriental  languages,  and  rapidly  acquired  great  proficiency 
iu  both  these  departments  of  knowledge.  The  death  of  his  father  in 
1805  left  him  with  his  mother  dependent  on  him  for  support,  when 
he  successfully  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Paris ;  but  a 
Chinese  work  on  botany  so  greatly  excited  his  curiosity,  that  without 
a  master,  and  only  assisted  by  the  grammar  of  Fourmont,  he  taught 
himself  the  language  in  order  to  read  the  explanations  of  the  plates. 
In  1811  he  published  an  '  Essai  sur  le  Langue  et  la  Litterature 
Chinoises,'  which  attracted  much  attention.  Iu  1813  he  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  in  1814  distinguished  himself  by 
the  zeal  and  skill  with  which  he  attended  the  patients  suffering  from 
epidemic  typhus  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  In  1814  the  College  de 
France  instituted  for  him  the  professorship  of  Chinese.    The  loss  of 
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an  eye,  and  being  tho  only  ion  of  a  widow,  exempted  him  from  tho 
ordinary  conscription,  but  in  1814,  when  the  allied  armies  entered 
France,  thero  was  a  danger  of  bin  being  called  upon,  but  Napoleon  I., 
through  the  intercession  of  M.  Silvestre  do  Sacy  and  tho  Due  do 
Feltre,  granted  him  a  special  exemption  on  account  of  his  learned 
labours.  In  1818  ho  succeeded  M.  Visconti  as  editor  of  the  'Journal 
des  Savants;'  and  in  1824  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  oriental 
manuscripts  in  the  royal  library.  His  known  adheronco  to  tho  party 
of  Charles  X.  occasioned  a  probability  of  his  being  displaced  when  that 
monarch  was  dispossessed,  but  in  acknowledgment  of  his  peculiar 
fitness  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  offices.  He  died  on  June  3,  1832. 
His  principal  works  aro  a  translation  from  the  Chinese  of  a  '  Livro  des 
Rdcompeuses  et  des  Peines,'  1817;  '  Reeherches  Bur  les  Langucs  Tar- 
tares,'  1820,  in  which  he  has  given  tho  best  view  hitherto  presented  of 
tho  Manchow,  Mongol,  Oujeiu,  and  Thibctian  languages ;  '  laments  do 
la  Grammairo  Chiuois,'  1722  ;  '  Mdlangcs  Asiatique,'  1825,  continued  in 
1829  as  '  Nouvellcs  Melanges  Asiatiques;'  these  contaiu  many  of  the 
papers  which  had  previously  appeared  in  the  'Journal  Asiatique,' 
'  Journal  des  Savants,'  'Mines  de  l'Orient,'  '  La  Biographie  Univcrselle,' 
&c.  The  novel  of  '  Yu-Tiao-li,  ou  les  keux  Cousiues,'  and  '  Contes 
Chiuois,'  1827;  and  a  posthumous  work,  '  Fou-kou  ki,  ou  Relation 
des  Koyaurnes  Bouddhiques,  traduit  du  Chiuois  et  commentc,  revu 
par  Klaproth  et  Landresse,'  1836,  besides  numerous  detached  papers 
iu  various  periodical  works,  some  of  which  were  afterwards  published 
separately.  He  was  also  member  of  various  learned  societies,  among 
them  the  Asiatic  Societies  of  London  and  Calcutta.  His  life  has  been 
written  by  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy. 

RENAUDOT,  EUSE'BIUS,  was  born  at  Talis  in  1646.  His  father 
was  first  physician  to  the  dauphin  of  France  (afterwards  Louis  XIV.). 
Renaudot  was  educated  at  the  Jesuits'  college,  aud  entered  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Oratoire,  though  he  did  not  remain  long  in  it.  From 
his  early  youth  he  was  particularly  inclined  to  the  study  of  the  Arabic, 
Syriac,  and  Coptic  languages,  by  means  of  which  he  was  afterwards 
enabled  to  enter  so  deeply  iuto  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Eastern 
church.  He  became  well  known  at  court,  where  his  vast  learning 
made  him  much  esteemed  and  admired,  and  Colbert  being  then  desirous 
of  establishing  printing-presses  for  the  Oriental  languages  at  Paris, 
consulted  him  upon  the  subject,  engaged  his  services,  and  offered  him 
the  reversion  of  a  place  in  the  Royal  Library ;  but  that  minister  having 
died  before  his  views  could  be  realised,  Renaudot  was  not  appointed 
to  the  vacant  office.  He  seems  however  to  have  been  employed  by 
the  king  in  various  negociations  with  the  governments  of  England  and 
Spain,  his  time  being  so  much  taken  up  by  these  occupations,  that, 
while  they  lasted,  he  almost  entirely  discontinued  his  favourite  studies. 
In  1G89  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and,  three 
years  after,  of  that  of  the  '  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres.'  In  1700  he 
accompanied  to  Rome  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  archbishop  of  Paris,  and 
acted  as  his  '  conclavista '  in  the  conclave  which  elected  Clement  XL 
to  the  papal  dignity.  While  at  Tome,  Renaudot  resumed  his  favourite 
studies,  and  the  library  of  the  Vatican  furnished  him  with  ample 
materials  for  the  history  of  the  Eastern  church — a  subject  which  he 
had  long  in  mind,  and  to  which  he  now  devoted  his  whole  attention. 
In  this  design  he  was  assisted  by  tho  new  pope,  who  persuaded  him 
to  remain  in  Rome  several  months  after  the  departure  of  Cardinal  de 
Noailles,  and  gave  him  the  priory  of  Frossey  in  Bretagne.  On  his 
return  to  France,  Renaudot  devoted  himself  entirely  to  letters,  and 
composed  a  great  number  of  learned  dissertations,  which  are  priuted 
in  the  'Memoirs'  of  the  Academy.  He  died  in  1720,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four,  greatly  regretted  by  the  learned  men  of  his  time.  His 
fine  and  extensive  collection  of  Oriental  manuscripts  he  bequeathed 
to  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres.  They  remained  there  until  the 
Revolution,  when  they  were  incorporated  with  the  Oriental  collection 
in  the  Royal  Library.  Renaudot  wrote  the  following  works : — 1,  A 
collection  of  controversial  pieces  on  the  celebrated  work  by  Nicole, 
entitled  '  Defense  de  la  Perpetuity  de  la  Foi  contre  les  Monuments 
authentiques  de  la  Religion  des  Grccs,'  Paris,  8vo,  1708  ;  2,  '  Historia 
Patriarcharum  Alexandrinorum  Jacobitarum,'  &c,  Paris,  4to,  1713; 
3,  'Liturgiarum  Orientalium  Collectio,'  Paris,  2  vols.  4to,  1716;  4, 
'  Ancient  Account  of  India  and  Chiua,'  written  by  two  Mohammedan 
travellers  of  the  9th  century,  translated  from  the  Arabic,  Paris,  8vo, 
1718.  This  has  subsequently  been  found  to  be  only  a  translation  of 
part  of  a  geographical  and  historical  work,  entitled  'Muruju-dh- 
dhahab  wa  Mddanu-jauhar  '  ('  Meadows  of  Gold  and  Mines  of  Gems'), 
by  the  celelebrated  Masudi,  an  Arabian  writer  of  the  10th  century. 
5,  '  Gennadii  Patriarchs  Constantinopolitani  Homiliac;  de  Eucharistia,' 
together  with  other  Latin  treatises  on  the  same  subject,  Paris,  4to, 
1703.  J  ' 

RENE  OF  ANJOU,  born  in  1409,  was  the  son  of  Louis  II.,  duke 
of  Anjou  and  count  of  Provence.  In  1434  he  succeeded  his  brother, 
Louis  III.  Before  this  time,  Rend  had  married  Isabella  of  Lorraine. 
After  the  death  of  Queen  Joanna  II.  in  1435,  Rdnd  laid  claim  to  the 
kiogdoni  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  but  he  had  a  powerful  rival  in  Alfonso 
of  Aragon.  [Alfonso  V. ;  Joan  II.]  Rend  was  then  a  prisoner  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  opposed  his  succeeding  to  the  inheritance 
of  Lorraine,  which  he  also  claimed  after  the  death  of  the  duke,  his 
father-in-law.  He  sent  however  his  wife  Isabella  to  Naples  with  her 
younger  sou  Louis.  She  was  received  with  acclamations  by  the  old 
tvud  numerous  partisans  of  the  house  of  Anjou.    Alfonso  of  Aragon 


was  then  a  prisoner  in  tho  hands  of  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  duko  of 
Milan,  but  soon  after  having  recovered  bis  freedom  he  repaired  to 
South  Italy  to  disputo  the  crown  of  Naples  with  bit  rival.  In  1438 
Rdud  proceeded  to  Naples,  aud  a  desultory  warfare  was  carried  on 
for  three  years  in  the  Abruz/.o  and  other  provinces  of  tho  kingdom. 
The  death  of  the  Condottiere  Caldora,  Ileud's  best  officer,  decided  tho 
struggle  in  favour  of  Alfonso,  who  laid  siege  to  Naples,  and  took  it  in 
1442.  Rdnd  escaped  on  board  a  Genoese  vessel  to  Provence.  He  was 
the  last  of  tho  dynasty  of  Anjou  who  sat  on  tho  throne  of  Naples. 
In  1445  Rdnd  gave  his  daughter  Margaret  in  marriage  to  Henry  VI. 
of  England,  on  which  occasion  he  obtained  the  restoration  of  bis 
territories  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  which  were  in  the  possession  of  tho 
English,  ltdud  now  resided  sometimes  at  Angers  and  occasionally  at 
Aix  in  Provence,  occupying  himself  with  the  administration  of  his 
territories,  and  also  with  the  arts  of  painting,  poetry,  and  agriculture. 
Ho  wrote  several  works  both  in  prose  and  verse,  among  others  one  on 
tournaments,  the  manuscript  of  which,  enriched  with  drawings,  ia 
preserved  in  tho  National  Library  at  Paris.  In  1149-50  Rdnd  attended 
Charles  VII.  of  Franco  in  his  successful  war  against  the  English,  after 
which  ho  returned  to  his  dominions  to  pursue  his  favourite  occupations. 
His  eldest  son  John  attempted  to  take  Naples  from  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon,  who  had  succeeded  Alfonso,  but  his  enterprise  failed.  In 
1473  Louis  XI.  of  France  seized  Anjou  under  some  pretence,  and 
Rdnd  retired  to  Aix  in  Provence,  where  he  died  in  1480,  regretted  by 
his  subjects,  among  whom  he  has  retained  the  enviable  appellation  of 
'  le  bon  Roi  Rdnd,'  for  he  continued  to  style  himself  King  of  Sicily 
and  Jerusalem.  He  introduced  several  useful  trees  and  plants  into 
Provence,  among  others  the  muscadel  grape,  and  encouraged  manu- 
factures of  woollens  and  glass.  A  '  Prdcis  Historique  '  of  his  life  was 
published  by  Boisson  de  la  Salle  (Aix,  1820),  and  a  marble  statue  wa3 
raised  to  his  memory  in  one  of  the  squares  of  Aix  in  1823.  Rdnd's 
sons  having  died  before  him,  he  was  the  last  representative  of  the 
house  of  Anjou,  and  after  his  death  Provence  was  united  to  France. 
Bargemont,  vicomte  de  Villeneuve,  published  a  'Histoirc  de  Rdnd 
d'Anjou,  Roi  de  Naples,  Due  de  Lorraine,  et  Comte  de  Provence,' 
Paris,  1825. 

RENNELL,  JAMES,  born  near  Chudleigh  in  Devonshire  in  1742, 
entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age  as  a  midshipman.  His  father  was  a 
captain  in  the  artillery.  Young  Rennell  went  with  Admiral  Parker 
to  India,  and  rendered  some  effectual  service  at  the  siege  of  Pondicherry. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  quitted  the  navy,  and  entered  the  corps 
of  engineers  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  campaigns  of  Lord  Clive,  received  some  severe 
wounds,  and  was  promoted  to  a  majority.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  he  produced  his  first  work,  'A  Chart  of  the  Bank  and  Currents  of 
Cape  Agulhas,'  the  most  southern  point  of  Africa.  While  he  was 
stationed  in  Southern  Africa,  he  surveyed  Adam's  Bridge  and  the 
Paumbeen  Passage  between  the  island  of  Ramisseram  and  the  continent, 
and  he  expressed  his  conviction  of  the  practicability  of  widening  the 
passage  for  ships.  This  suggestion  has  been  lately  acted  upon,  after 
a  lapse  of  seventy  years.  While  he  held  the  appointment  of  surveyor- 
general  of  Bengal  he  published  his  'Bengal  Atlas,'  with  an  account  of 
the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmapootra,  in  which  he  conjectured  that  the 
Sampoo  of  Tibet  was  the  main  feeder  of  the  latter  river.  On  his 
return  to  England  in  17S2  Major  Rennell  published  a  Map  of  Hin- 
dustan, accompanied  by  a 'Memoir,' 4to,  1788.  He  was  also  elected 
member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  became  intimate  with  Dr.  Vincent, 
Sir  William  Jones,  Dr.  Horsley,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  other  learned 
men  of  his  time.  In  1793  he  published  'Marches  of  the  British  Army 
in  the  Peninsula  of  India  during  the  Campaigns  of  1791.'  He  also 
published  '  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  exhibiting  its 
Natural  and  Political  Divisions,  the  latter  conformably  to  the  Treaty 
of  ^eringapatam  of  March  1792;'  and  also  'Elucidations  of  African 
Geography,  from  the  Communications  of  Major  Houghton  and  Mr. 
Magra  in  1791,  with  a  Map.'  In  1794  Major  Rennell  published  a 
political  pamphlet,  entitled  '  War  with  France  the  only  Security  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  present  Momentous  Crisis,  by  an  Old  Englishman.' 
The  French  Convention  had  already  placed  themselves  out  of  the  pale 
of  international  law  by  their  resolutions  of  the  19th  of  November 
1792,  in  which  they  offered  their  aid  to  any  people  in  any  country  of 
Europe  who  wished  to  overthrow  the  existing  government.  In  1798 
he  assisted  Mungo  Park  in  the  arrangement  of  his  African  travels,  and 
illustrated  his  work  by  a  map  and  a  memoir  in  the  appendix.  His 
next  work,  and  that  by  which  he  is  most  generally  known,  was  '  The 
Geographical  System  of  Herodotus  examined  and  explained,'  4to,  1800. 
He  also  wrote  : — 1,  '  Observations  on  the  Topography  of  the  Plain  of 
Troy;'  2,  'A  Treatise  on  the  Comparative  Geography  of  Western 
Asia,'  with  an  Atlas,  a  work  of  great  labour  and  research  ;  3,  '  Illus- 
trations, chiefly  Geographical,  of  the  History  of  the  Expedition  of  the 
younger  Cyrus  from  Sardis  to  Babylon,  and  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand ;'  4,  '  An  Investigation  of  the  Currents  of  the  Atlantic  OceaD, 
and  of  those  which  prevail  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Atlantic' 
For  this  important  work  he  examined  and  collated  the  log-books  of 
all  the  ships  of  war  and  Indiamen  which  had  traversed  those  seas 
during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  recomputing  their  observations 
and  reducing  them  to  one  general  system.  The  results  of  all  this 
prodigious  labour  were  ready  for  the  press  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  were  shortly  afterwards  published  by  his  daughter,  Lady  Rod'!, 
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in  several  large  charts,  showing  by  an  infinite  number  of  arrows  the 
direction  and  force  of  the  currents  throughout  the  Atlautic  Ocean,  aud 
accompanied  by  a  thin  volume  which  ought  to  be  studied  by  every 
seafaring  person.  More  recently  Lieutenant  Maury,  superintendent  of 
the  Washington  Observatory,  lias,  with  the  sanction  of  the  United 
States  government,  largely  extended  the  range  of  observations  by  pro- 
curing the  logs  of  a  vast  number  of  vessels,  aud  has  methodised  and 
simplified  the  results.  Major  Rennell  also  wrote  some  papers  in  the 
'  Transactions '  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  such  as  a 
disquisition  on  the  Melita  island  of  ill.  Paul's  voyage ;  the  place  of 
Julius  Caesar's  lauding  iu  Britain,  iu  which  he  proves  that  the  principal 
mouth  of  the  Thames  was  then  to  the  southward  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
&c.  Major  Rennell  ilied  on  the  20th  of  March  1830,  and  on  the  6th 
of  the  following  April  his  remains  were  interred  iu  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  a  tablet  with  an  appropriate  inscription  is  placed  over  his  tomb. 
Biographical  notices  of  him  were  inserted  in  the  periodicals  of  the 
time,  iu  which  both  his  public  and  his  private  character  were  spoken 
of  iu  those  terms  of  praise  which  he  justly  deserved. 

The  merits  of  Major  Rennell  as  a  laborious  investigator  and  an 
acute  critic  are  uuivtrsally  acknowledged.  Love  of  truth,  patient  aud 
persevering  research,  and  i-ouud  judgment,  are  eminently  displayed  in 
all  that  he  did.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  with  the  limited  uieans  at 
his  command,  that  ho  accomplished  so  much  in  the  department  of 
comparative  geography ;  and  though  we  aro  now  enabled  by  new 
discoveries  to  rectify  many  of  his  conclusions,  the  results  to  which  he 
did  attain  will  always  remain  as  evidence  of  his  unrivalled  sagacity. 
His  '  Geographical  System  of  Herodotus'  is  a  monument  worthy  of 
the  writer  whom  he  illustrated.  Though  unacquainted  with  the  Greek 
language,  aud  obliged  to  trust  to  the  very  inaccurate  version  of  Beloe, 
he  succeeded  in  producing  a  commentary  on  a  classical  author  which 
is  not  surpassed  by  the  labour  of  any  scholar.  The  blundering  of 
Beloe,  aud  his  occasional  complete  perversion  of  the  original,  did  not 
mislead  the  geographer,  who  could  detect  the  author's  meaning  even 
under  the  disguise  of  the  translation.  ('Journal  of  Education,'  vol.  i., 
p.  330,  &c.)  As  a  geographer,  Major  Rennell  was  one  of  the  firot 
Englishmen  who  has  earned  any  permanent  reputation ;  and  in  illus- 
trating Herodotus  and  the  'Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,'  he  occupies 
a  place  by  the  side  of  D'Anville. 

RENNIE,  JOHN,  was  born  on  the  7th  of  Juno  17G1  at  Phantassie 
in  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland,  where  his  father  was  a  respectable 
farmer.  He  acquired  the  rudiments  of  education  at  the  school  of  the 
place,  aud  afterwards  received  instruction  in  the  elementary  part  of 
mathematics  at  Dunbar,  where,  on  the  promotion  of  the  master,  he 
for  a  short  time  conducted  the  school.  It  does  not  appear  that  Rennie 
pursued  his  studies  far  in  pure  mathematics,  but  his  taste  leading  him 
to  contemplate  the  nature  and  properties  of  machines,  he  probably 
applied  him6elf  chiefly  to  those  parts  of  science  which  relate  to 
elementary  mechanics,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  made  himself  a  pro- 
ficient in  the  useful  art  of  drawing  machinery  and  the  different  objects 
which  belong  to  practical  architecture.  He  also  took  advantage  of 
such  opportunities  as  his  avocatiuns  afforded  to  attend  the  courses  of 
lecturts  on  mechanical  philosophy  and  chemistry  which  were  then 
given  at  Edinburgh  by  Drs.  Robisou  and  Black.  Prepared  thus  with 
what  books  and  professors  could  teach,  he  entered  the  world ;  and  it 
may  be  said  that  during  all  the  course  of  his  useful  life  he  was  adding 
to  his  stock  of  knowledge  or  seeking  the  means  of  improving  his 
practice  by  observing  the  operations  aud  effects  of  his  own  works,  as 
well  as  of  those  which  were  executed  by  other  men. 

Mr.  Rennie  was  employed  for  a  time  as  a  workman  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Meikle,  a  mechauist  of  his  native  parish,  under  whose  superintendence 
he  assisted  in  the  erection  of  some  mills  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  rebuilt,  on  his  own  account,  one  near  Dundee.  Soon 
after  this  work  was  finished,  or  about  1780,  he  set  out  for  London. 
On  his  way  he  visited  the  docks  at  Liverpool,  and  spent  some  months 
at  Soho  near  Birmingham,  in  examining  the  works  of  Messrs.  Boultou 
aud  Watt,  to  whom  he  had  brought  letters  of  introduction  from  the 
professors  at  Edinburgh.  Soon  after  he  was  established  in  the  metro- 
polis, Mr.  Rennie  was  employed  by  those  gentlemen  in  the  construction 
of  two  double  steam-eugiues  aud  the  machinery  connected  with  theru, 
at  the  Albion  flour-mills  near  l'lackfriars.  Bridge.  All  the  wheel-work 
was  made  of  cast-iron  instead  of  wood,  which  had  before  been  used  in 
6uch  machinery  ;  and  the  talents  of  Mr.  Rennie  were  particularly 
manifested  iu  the  methods  which  he  adopted  to  render  the  movements 
steady.  The  works  were  finished  in  1789;  but  they  continued  in 
operation  only  during  two  years,  the  whole  of  that  gre.it  establishment 
having  been  uufortunately  destroyed  by  fire  iu  1791. 

Mr.  Rennie  contiuued  to  the  last  to  be  employed  in  the  construction 
of  steam  engines,  or  of  the  difftrent  kinds  of  machinery  to  which,  as  a 
motive  power,  steam  is  applied;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  almost 
constantly  engaged  in  designing  or  superintending  those  public  works 
which  have  given  his  claim  to  celebrity.  Between  1799  and  1803  he 
constructed  the  elegant  stone  bridge  at  Kelso,  below  the  junction  of 
the  Tweed  and  Teviot;  this  bridge  consists  of  five  elliptical  arches, 
cairyiug  a  level  roadway.  Mr.  Rennie  also  built  stone  bridges  at 
Musselburgh  aud  other  places  in  Scotland;  but  his  master- piece  of  this 
kind  is  the  Waterloo  Bridge  over  the  Thames.  This  bridge,  so  much 
distinguished  by  its  grandeur  and  simplicity,  was  begun  in  1811, 
und  finished  in  six  years.    It  consists  of  nine  equal  elliptical  arches 


125  feot  in  span,  and  the  faces  of  the  piers  are  ornamented  with 
coupled  Doric  columns.  Besides  tho  elegantly  designed  iron  bridge 
over  the  Withatu  iu  Lincolnshire,  he  also  built  that  which  is  called 
the  Southwark  Bridge,  over  the  Thames.  The  latter  consists  of 
three  cast-iron  arches  resting  oil  stone  piers,  and  the  span  of  the  centre 
arch  is  210  feet. 

Mr.  Rennie  superintended  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Western 
Canal,  which  extends  from  the  mouth  of  tho  Ex  to  Taunton;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Murray,  that  of  the  Polbrook  Canal  between 
Wade-bridge  and  Bodmin,  in  Cornwall.  He  also  superintended  the 
execution  of  the  Aberdeen  caual  uniting  the  Don  aud  the  Dee,  aud  of 
that  between  Aruudel  and  Portsmouth.  But  his  chief  work  in  con- 
nection with  inland  navigation  is  the  Kenuet  and  Avon  canal,  which 
extends  from  Bath  to  Newbury,  and  which  required  all  the  skill  of 
the  engineer  to  conduct  it  through  the  rugged  couutry  between  those 
places.  He  also  gave  a  plan  for  draining  the  fens  at  Witham  iu 
Lincolnshire,  which  was  executed  in  1812. 

The  London  Docks,  and  the  Kast  aud  West  India  Docks  at  Black- 
wall,  are  among  the  great  works  which  were  executed  from  his  plans 
aud  under  his  direction.  He  formed  the  new  docks  at  Hull  (where 
also  he  constructed  the  first  dredgiug-machine  which  was  used  in  this 
country),  the  Prince's  Dock  at  Liverpool,  and  those  of  Dublin, 
Greenock,  and  Leith,  of  which  the  last  is  remarkable  for  the  par- 
ticularly strong  construction  of  its  sea-wall.  To  these  must  be  joined 
the  insular  pier  or  breakwater  protecting  Plymouth  Sound  from  the 
waves  which  during  high  winds  med  to  roll  in  with  tremendous 
force.  Mr.  Rennie  also  gave  plans  for  improving  the  harbours  ol 
Berwick,  Newhaven,  and  other  places,  and  the  dockyards  of  Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth,  Pembroke,  and  Chatham  :  he  also  built  the  pier  at 
Holyhead. 

Before  his  death  he  had  given  plans  for  improving  the  docks  at 
Sheerness;  which  have  since  been  executed  by  his  first  and  second 
sons,  Messrs.  George  and  John  (now  Sir  John)  Rennie,  of  whom  a 
brief  notice  will  be  found  below.  It  should  be  observed  also  that 
Mr.  Rennie,  sen.,  gave  the  designs  for  the  present  Loudon  Bridge; 
and  that  the  charge  of  its  construction  was  confided  to  Sir  John 
Rennie,  who,  in  1831,  finished  that  magnificent  structure.  Mr.  Rennie 
married  iu  1789,  and  had  six  children  ;  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
He  survived  his  wife,  aud,  till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  he 
enjoyed  excellent  health.  He  died  of  an  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
October  1G,  1821,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

The  sums  expended  in  the  construction  of  Mr.  Rennie's  bridges 
have  appeared  so  great  as  to  give  rise  to  an  opinion  that  the  measures 
adopted  for  the  stability  of  those  structures  exceeded  those  which  a 
due  regard  to  economy  should  warrant.  It  is  true  that  the  Waterloo 
Bridge  cost  more  than  a  million  sterling,  but  several  circumstances 
contributed  to  make  the  expense  of  that  bridge  greatly  exceed  that  of 
the  bridges  before  built  over  the  Thames ;  it  is,  in  the  first  place, 
longer,  the  material  is  granite,  and  the  piers  were  built  in  coffer-dams. 
Now,  granite  is  more  costly  than  any  other  species  of  building  stone, 
both  at  the  quarry  and  in  the  charges  for  working  it  into  form  ;  aud 
a  coffer-dam,  with  the  engines  necessary  to  keep  out  the  water,  is 
much  more  so  than  a  caisson.  But  in  a  great  public  work  durability 
is  a  primary  consideration ;  and  this  is  ensured  by  tho  employment 
of  the  Lest  materials  aud  by  taking  the  most  effectual  means  of 
securing  the  foundations.  The  extensive  repairs  which  the  bridges 
at  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  have  required,  and  will  continue  to 
require,  will  probably,  in  the  end,  afford  a  full  justification  of  the 
measures  which  have  been  followed  in  the  construction  of  the 
Waterloo  aud  the  new  London  bridges.  Iu  the  execution  of  machi- 
nery, Mr.  Renuie  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  made  that 
skilful  dietiibution  of  the  pressures,  and  gave  those  just  proportions 
to  the  several  parts,  which  have  rendered  the  work  of  Englishmen 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  people. 

RENNIE,  GEORGE,  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
Surrey  ou  Jan.  3,  1791.  He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  a  classical 
and  mathematical  education  under  Dr.  Greenlaw,  at  Isleworth  iu 
Middlesex,  and  afterwards  under  Dr.  Roberts,  the  master  of  St. 
Paul's  school,  London.  In  1807  he  accompanied  his  father  on  a  tour 
through  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  visiting  the  engineering  works 
then  conducted  by  his  father,  and  was  present  at  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Bell  Rock  lighthouse.  He  was  then  placed  at 
the  Edinburgh  University  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Robertson,  but  was 
afterwards  removed  to  that  of  Professor  Plajfair,  iu  whose  house 
he  had  for  a  fellow-Btudent  the  present  Lord  John  Russell.  He 
studied  classics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  natural  philosophy, 
under  Professors  Dunbar,  Christison,  Leslie,  and  Hope.  In  1811  he 
returned  to  Loudon,  and  commenced  the  study  of  mechanical  and 
civil  engineering  under  his  father.  His  first  attempt  was  the  construc- 
tion of  the  model  of  a  steam  engine,  for  which  the  tools  were  selected 
for  him  by  Mr.  Watt,  senior.  From  this  time  he  assisted  his  father  in 
designing  many  of  his  great  works,  which  he  continued  to  do  until  his 
father's  death  in  1821.  In  1818,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Watt 
of  Aston,  he  had  been  made  clerk  of  the  irons  (keeper  of  the  money 
dies)  and  superintendent  of  machinery  in  the  Royal  Mint,  which 
situation  he  held  for  several  years,  when  he  resigned  it,  and  entered 
into  business  with  his  brother  Sir  John,  as  civil  engineers  and  manu- 
facturers of  machinery.    Among  the  works  executed  by  them  we  may 
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mention,  the  continuance  of  most  of  tlicir  father's  works,  flocks  at 
Deptford,  Woolwich,  Chatham,  Sheornops,  Qosport,  Plymouth,  and 
Pembroke:  Plymouth  Breakwater;  and  the  Royal  Clarence  and  Royal 
William  Victualling  Establishment.  In  London,  Fast  and  West  India 
Docks,  Loudon  Dock  :  Leitb  and  Sunderland  Docks.  The  harbours  of 
Liverpool,  Whitehaven,  Port  Patrick,  Donaghadco,  Kingstown,  1  Inly- 
head,  &c.  Tho  drainage  of  Bedford  Level,  Eau  Prink  (Jut,  Witham, 
Lynn  harbour,  Norfolk  estuary,  &c. ;  canals  and  river  navigations  in 
various  parts.  The  bridges  of  London,  Suuthwark,  Staines,  Hyde-park, 
and  in  various  parts  of  England  and  abroad.  The  Messrs,  Rennie 
were  the  first  who  surveyed  and  laid  down  many  of  the  present  lines 
of  railways.  They  made  the  coining  machinery,  in  conjunction  with 
Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  of  the  Royal  Mints  of  Calcutta  and  Bom- 
bay; and  of  the  Mints  of  Lisbon,  Mexico,  and  Peru ;  the  groat  Armoury 
of  Constantinople;  the  biscuit,  chocolate,  and  great  (lour  mills  of  Dept- 
ford,  Gosport,  and  Plymouth;  the  great  dock  gates  of  Sebastopol  (ten 
pair  in  number) ;  tho  block  and  other  machinery  at  Nicholaietf;  the 
biscuit  machinery  at  Sebastopol;  the  dredging  machinery  for  the  har- 
bour of  Odessa,  tho  Mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  Croustadt ;  tho  great 
steam  factory  at  Cronstadt;  the  steam  factory  at  Astrachan  on  the 
Volga,  besides  many  other  works  in  Russia,  France,  Spain,  Belgium,  and 
the  Transatlantic  Colonies;  the  land  engines  of  Messrs.  Cubitt,  four  in 
number  of  forty  horse  power  on  the  Woolf  principle,  besides  many 
hind  engines  in  government  yards.  Of  marine  engines  they  have 
made  many  for  the  English  government ;  the  engine  of  the  Archi- 
medes, the  Srst  which  were  constructed,  besides  engines  of  large 
steamers  of  war,  such  as  the  Samson,  Bulldog,  &c,  the  Queen's  yacht 
Elfin,  the  Reynard  cruiser ;  and  they  made  the  engines  of  the  cele- 
brated Wladimir,  and  others,  at  Sebastopol.  In  the  Baltic  they  made 
the  first  screw  steam  engine  ever  furnished  for  the  Russian  Navy, 
besides  steam  frigates,  aud  two  steam  yachts,  for  Nicolas  I.  Also 
many  large  steamers,  such  as  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Navigation 
Company's  vessel  Pera  of  2020  tons  and  453  horse  power,  and  the 
Candia  of  19C0  tons  aud  454  horse  power.  Also  runny  steam  engines 
for  vessels  in  France,  Italy,  the  Mediterranean,  aud  Mexico,  &c.  They 
have  also  built  ships  both  of  wood  and  iron.  The  Namur  and  Liege 
and  the  Mons  and  Manage  railways  were  constructed  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  G.  Rennie  in  the  years  1846-49.  Sir  John  Rennie  having 
retired  from  the  partnership  in  1845,  Mr.  Rennie  carried  on  the 
business  alone  during  several  years,  and  was  then  joined  by  his  two  sons, 
who  now  carry  it  on.  Mr.  Rennie  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1822.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the 
Academy  of  Turin,  Rotterdam,  &c.  He  is  the  Author  of  'Experiments 
on  the  Strength  of  Materials;'  on  'The  Frictions  of  Solids;'  and  on 
'  The  Frictions  of  Fluids,'  published  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.' 
He  is  also  the  author  of  articles  on  Hydraulics,  two  Papers  read  before 
the  British  Association,  and  of  many  papers  on  scientific  subjects  in 
the  'Transactions'  of  the  Civil  Engineers.    [See  Supplement.] 

*  Sir  John  Rennie,  his  younger  brother,  has  borne  an  important 
part  in  the  works  above  mentioned,  and  also  constructed  many  on  his 
own  account.  He  was  knighted  on  occasion  of  opening  the  new 
Loudon  Bridge.  Since  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  with  his 
brother,  he  has  practised  a3  an  architect. 

*  REPP,  THORLEIF  GUDMUNDSSON,  an  Icelandic  scholar  of 
some  eminence,  and  remarkable  as  being  perhaps  the  only  native  of 
Iceland  who  ever  held  a  literary  post  in  Britain,  was  born  on  the  Cth 
of  July  1794,  at  Rcykiadal  in  Arnajs-Syssel,  where  his  father  Gudmuud 
Bothvarson  was  the  parish  priest.  After  studying  at  the  school  of 
Bessastad  (the  Eton  of  Iceland),  he  went  in  1814  to  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  where  he  gained  some  academical  prizes,  and  in  1521  he 
paid  a  visit  to  England,  from  which  he  returned  in  the  following  year, 
in  1825  the  curators  of  the  Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh  were 
desirous  of  procuring  a  learned  foreigner  for  their  under-librarian,  and 
made  proposals  to  Professor  Rask  [Rask]  the  great  philologist,  which 
he  declined.  "  We  are  still  anxious,  however,"  wrote  Dr.  Irving,  the 
librarian,  to  P.  E.  Midler  [MOllek],  bishop  of  Seland,  "  to  procure  a 
librarian  from  Deumark,  and  I  should  for  my  own  part  be  disposed  to 
prefer  a  young  Icelander  educated  at  Copenhagen,  and  alike  familiar 
with  the  languages  of  both  countries,  of  three  or  four  years'  standing 
in  the  university,  aud  completely  skilled  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  if 
he  were  likewise  acquainted  with  Swedish,  German,  and  French,  he 
would  be  a  still  greater  acquisition."  He  could  hardly  have  specified 
more  accurately  the  very  qualifications  possessed  by  Repp,  except  that 
in  addition  to  the  languages  named  the  young  Icelander  was  acquainted 
with  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  had  a  critical  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  He  was  accordingly  recommended  by  Rask  and  Mullet- 
and  several  other  distinguished  men  of  Copenhagen,  aud  appointed  to 
the  office,  but  with  the  stipulation  that  the  appoiutmeut  was  not 
necessarily  a  permanent  one. 

"  The  circumstance  of  expre33  invitations  to  foreigners  from  large 
public  bodies,  is,"  says  Mr.  Repp  in  a  subsequent  pamphlet,  "  exces- 
sively rare  in  this  country,  so  much  so,  that  Mr.  Repp  verily  believes 
that  this  is  the  only  one  that  has  occurred  during  several  centuries." 
The  experiment  did  not  end  satisfactorily  to  all  parties.  Mr.  Repp 
contributed  the  article  on  the  Advocates'  Library  to  the  'Penny 
Cyclopaedia'  in  1833,  and  in  it  he  remarked  that  "a  collection  of 
Spanish  books  containing  nearly  3000  volumes  was  in  the  year  1821 
bought  from  a  Loudon  bookseller  at  very  great  expense,"  and  that  "  of 
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the  librarians,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  Scotland,  Keepers  of  tho  Advo- 
cates' Library,  the  two  first  only  deserve  to  bo  mentioned  as  men  of 
literary  attainments,  viz.,  Thomas  Ruddiman  aud  David  Hume."  Tho 
collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Astorga  had  been  purchased  as  containing 
8000  volumes,  and  no  keeper  of  a  library  for  tho  time  being  was  likely 
to  acquiesce  in  sucharemark  respecting  his  distinguished  predecessors. 
Mr.  Repp's  colleagues  complained  of  infirmities  in  his  temper ;  and  ho 
complained  that  his  colleagues  employed  him  in  a  way  less  suited  to  a 
man  of  acquirements  than  to  a  clerk  or  porter.  After  a  contest  which 
produced  two  or  three  pamphlets  and  Reports  of  some  interest,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  Mr.  Repp  was 
informed  by  the  curators  that  his  future  services  would  be  di-pensed 
with.  In  1334  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  teacher  of  modern 
languages  at  au  institution  at  Dollar  in  Fife,  and  printed  a  scries  of 
very  high  testimonials  from  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Professor  Wilson, 
and  others;  but  in  1837  he  returned  to  Denmark.  He  obtained  per- 
mission to  give  public  lectures  on  tho  English  language  and  literature 
at  Copenhagen,  and  has  since  continued  in  that  capital,  engaged  in 
teaching  English,  in  bringing  out  a  dictionary,  aud  in  other  literary 
labours. 

Mr.  Repp  is  the  author  of  several  works  in  Latin,  Danish,  and 
English,  aud  edited  one  of  the  Sagas  in  his  native  Icelandic,  the 
'  Saxdscla  Saga,'  or  '  History  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Saxdal,'  published 
with  a  Latin  translation  at  Copenhagen,  in  1826.  One  of  the  most 
original  of  his  Danish  works  is  a  pamphlet  entitled  'Dano  Magyariske 
Opdagelser'  ('  Dano-Hungarian  Discoveries,'  Copenhagen,  184  i),  in 
which  he  points  out  some  resemblances  which  he  considers  to  exist 
between  Danish  and  Hungarian.  His  most  important  English  work  is 
his  « Historical  Treatise  on  Trial  by  Jury,  Wager  of  Law,  and  othi  t 
co-ordinate  Forensic  Institutions  formerly  in  use  in  Scandiuavia  and 
in  Iceland,'  Edinburgh,  1832-38.  It  treats  on  an  interesting  subject, 
and  contains  much  information  that  might  be  sought  for  in  vaiu  in 
any  other  English  book;  but  a  smile  is  occasionally  excited  by  the 
pertinacity  with  which  the  Icelandic  author  vindicates  the  moral  and 
intellectual  supremacy  of  the  Icelanders,  alleging  that  those  who 
migrated  from  Norway  to  that  island  were  "  the  mo3t  distinguished 
men  in  the  former  country— the  flower  of  that  stock  of  which  less 
illustrious  branches,  emigrating  to  different  paits  of  the  world,  became 
conquerors  and  rulers  of  the  nations  they  visited,  and  indeed  the 
patriarchs  of  modern  European  culture."  A  long  preface  in  English 
by  Repp,  embracing  a  view  of  the  Danish  language  and  literature,  is 
prefixed  to  Ferrall  and  Repp's  '  Danish  aud  English  Dictionary ' 
(12mo,  Copenhagen),  which,  though  on  a  small  scale,  is  considered 
the  best  dictionary  of  the  two  languages  extant.  Erslew,  in  his 
'  Forfatter-Lexicon,'  enumerates  several  theological  works  of  some 
length,  which  were  translated  by  the  Icelandic  librarian  from  Oeruian 
iuto  English  for  the  ' Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet'  aud  similar  works, 
and  also  some  articles  in  the  'Penny  Cyclopa;lia,'  'Encyclopedia 
Britanuica,'  and  '  Blackwood's  Magazine.' 

REPTON,  HUMPHRY,  who  first  assumed  professionally  the  title 
of  '  Landscape  Gardener,'  was  born  May  2,  1752,  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
where  his  father  held  the  lucrative  situation  of  Collector  of  Excise. 
After  being  placed  first  at  the  grammar-school  at  Bury,  aud  then  at 
that  of  Norwich,  he  was  sent  by  his  father,  who  inteuded  to  make  a 
man  of  business  of  him,  to  Gorkum  iu  Holland,  in  the  summer  of  1761. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  returned  to  England,  aud  was  placed  in  a 
merchant's  counting-house  at  Norwich,  but  all  his  leisure  was  devoted 
to  poetry,  music,  and  drawing.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  married, 
and  was  set  up  in  business  as  a  general  merchant  by  his  father,  and  for 
a  while  affairs  prospered  with  him,  but  after  a  few  jears  took  an 
unfavourable  turn,  owing  to  losses  of  vessels  at  sea,  and'other  circum- 
stances in  trade  ;  wherefore  having  lo.-t  both  his  parents,  he  determined 
upou  following  his  own  inclination.  He  accordingly  settled  at  Sustead, 
near  Aylsham,  iu  Norfolk,  where  he  passed  five  years  occupying  himself 
with  farming  experiments,  gardening,  and  the  study  of  rural  scenery. 
But  in  1783  his  friend  and  neighbour  Mr.  Wyndham  of  Felbrigg  being 
appointed  secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Reptou  agreed 
to  accompany  him  as  his  confidential  secretary.  The  flattering  ex- 
pectations thus  suddenly  raised  were  as  suddenly  blighted,  fo°  his 
patron  gave  up  his  post  almost  immediately,  and  Reptou  returned  to 
Sustead.  There  however  he  did  not  long  remain,  for,  compelled  to 
retrench,  he  took  a  small  house  at  Harestreet,  Essex,  to  which  he 
became  so  much  attached  as  ever  after  to  reside  there.  Just  at  this 
time  (1784)  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Palmer,  who  introduced 
the  mail-coach  system,  aud  he  joiued  with  him  in  his  project;  but 
though  eventually  the  scheme  prospered,  Repton  had  to  put  up  with 
pecuuiary  loss.  He  resolved  to  try  whether  he  could  not  extricate 
himself  from  his  embarrassments  by  gratifying  his  own  tastes  at  the 
same  time,  and  accordingly  annouueed  to  his  frieuds  his  intention  of 
practising  as  a  '  Landscape  Gardener.'  The  field  was  open,  for  Brown 
had  been  dead  some  years  [Brown],  and  there  was  no  oue  besides  of 
any  note.  With  what  success  this  last  scheme  was  crowned  needs 
hardly  be  said,  for  business  soou  began  to  pour  iu  upon  him,  aud  he 
was  consulted  by  the  owuers  of  'Places'  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Repton  continued  to  enjoy  uninterrupted  prosperity  and 
good  health  up  to  January  29th,  1S11,  when,  being  upset  in  his 
carriage,  he  received  a  severe  injury  to  the  spine,  wbich  rendered  him 
a  long  while  an  invalid.   He  died  suddenly  on  the  24th  of  March  1813, 
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His  professional  publications  consist  of  'Sketches  and  Hints  on 
Landscape  Gardening,'  4to,  1795;  'Observations  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Landscape  Gardening,'  4to,  1803  ;  '  Inquiry  into  the 
Changes  of  Taste  in  Laudscapo  Gardening,'  8vo,  1806;  'Designs 
[proposed  but  not  adopted]  for  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton,'  folio,  1808; 
and  'Fragments  on  the  Theory,  &c.  of  Landscape  Gardening,'  4to, 
1816,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  eldest  son.  These  different  pub- 
lications on  his  art  were  reprinted  in  1840  by  the  late  Mr.  Loudon 
[Loudon,  J.  C],  in  a  single  octavo  volume,  accompanied  with  a 
memoir  of  the  author. 

RETZ,  JEAN  FRANCOIS  PAUL  DE  GONDI,  CARDINAL  DE, 
descended  of  a  rich  and  powerful  house,  was  born  in  October  1614. 
Destined  by  his  father  to  the  Church,  in  the  hope  of  his  obtaining  the 
archbishopric  of  Paris,  then  held  in  succession  by  two  members  of  his 
family,  he  was  compelled  to  enter  upon  a  profession  repugnant  and 
unsuitable  to  his  ardent,  unscrupulous,  and  intriguing  temper.  His 
youth  was  sullied  by  debauchery,  while  at  the  same  time  his  theolo- 
gical Btudies  were  prosecuted  with  success  and  distinction ;  but  in 
the  history  of  the  contests  of  parties  in  Greece  and  Rome  he  found  a 
more  congenial  pursuit,  and  brilliant  and  seductive  examples  of  what 
he  most  coveted,  political  ability  and  success.  His  first  political 
connection  was  with  the  Comte  de  Soissons,  to  the  success  of  whose 
revolt  he  looked  forward  for  the  means  of  abandoning  his  profession. 
Disappointed  by  the  death  of  that  nobleman,  he  resumed  with  more 
regularity  his  ecclesiastical  studies  and  employments;  and  gained  the 
good  opinion  not  only  of  the  clergy  of  Paris,  but  of  Louis  XIII.,  who, 
on  his  death-bed  (1643),  named  Gondi  coadjutor  to  his  uncle  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris.  He  devoted  himself  zealously  to  discharge  the 
external  functions  of  his  office;  and  by  this  regularity,  and  by  his 
profuse  distribution  of  alms,  established  his  popularity  with  the 
citizens.  The  bend  of  his  mind  however  is  shown  by  his  answer  to 
one  who  reproached  him  with  prodigality :  "Cicsar,  at  my  age,  owed 
six  times  as  much  as  I."  His  conduct  made  him  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  the  court ;  and  though  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  the 
disturbances  of  the  Fronde  he  rendered  active  and  valuable  assistance 
to  the  royal  cause,  still  his  siucerity  was  not  credited ;  anel  he  was 
driven  by  the  distrust  of  the  court,  co-operating  with  his  own  ambi- 
tion, to  become,  not  indeed  the  avowed  leader,  but  the  moving  spirit 
of  the  popular  party.  "  Before  noon  to-morrow,"  he  said,  when  his 
resolution  was  formed,  "  I  will  be  master  of  Paris  :"  and  he  kept  his 
word.  This  was  the  eminence  to  which  the  dreams  and  studies  of  his 
youth  bael  led  him  to  aspire.  "I  am  convinced,"  he  said  in  his 
Memoirs,  "that  it  requires  greater  qualities  to  be  a  good  party  leader, 
than  to  be  emperor  of  the  universe."  Throughout  the  wars  of  the 
Fronde,  a  busy  period  of  domestic  contest,  he  maintained  his  ascend- 
ancy ;  and  he  has  earned  from  one  of  his  biographers  the  praise  of 
being  the  only  person  who  in  those  troubles  sought  not  gain,  but 
reputation.  The  praise  of  generosity  towards  his  bitterest  personal 
enemies  is  also  due  to  him.  The  war  was  closed  by  the  return  of  the 
court  to  Paris,  in  October  1652. 

Tempting  offers  were  made  to  induce  Gondi,  who  had  now  risen  to 
the  rank  of  cardinal,  to  quit  his  see  and  repair  to  Rome,  with  the  title 
of  ambassador ;  but  while  he  hesitated,  and  sought  to  make  terms  for 
his  friends,  he  was  arrested,  December  19,  without  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Parisians,  who,  by  this  time,  were  well  wearied  of  civil 
war.  For  some  time  he  was  very  closely  confined  at  Vincennes.  By 
resigning  his  archbishopric  however,  to  which  he  had  now  succeeded 
by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  he  purchased  his  removal  to  the  chateau  of 
Nantes,  from  which  he  effected  his  escape  into  Spain  (1654),  with 
singular  boldness  and  good  fortune.  From  Spain  he  repaired  to 
Rome,  where,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  cardinals  attached  to 
France,  he  supported  the  consideration  due  to  his  talents,  and,  it  is 
said,  decided  the  election  of  Pope  Alexander  VII.  Having  revoked 
his  resignation,  he  maintained  during  some  time  his  vicars  in  the 
administration  of  the  archbishopric  :  and  at  last,  by  its  surrender  in 
exchange  for  other  benefices,  after  leading  for  some  years  a  wandering 
life,  he  effected  his  reconciliation  with  Louis  XIV.,  and  his  restoration 
to  France.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  chiefly  in  retirement, 
in  works  of  charity  and  piety.  He  sold  his  estates,  and,  reserving  a 
sum  sufficient  for  his  maintenance,  devoted  the  bulk  of  his  revenues 
to  the  payment  of  his  debts,  which  he  thus  liquidated,  to  the  great 
amount,  as  it  is  calculated,  of  more  than  four  millions  of  francs, 
modern  money.  Mad.  de  Sevigne,  who  was  intimate  with  him  during 
his  latter  years,  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the  charms  of  his  conver- 
sation, the  elevation  of  his  character,  and  his  mild  and  peaceable 
virtues.  We  must  conclude  therefore  that  reflection  and  adverse 
fortune  had  worked  a  great  and  salutary  change  in  his  disposition. 
He  died  at  Paris,  August  24,  1679. 

His  political  writings,  being  chiefly  of  the  nature  of  pamphlets,  are 
forgotten :  as  an  author,  his  reputation  rests  on  his  Memoirs,  written, 
Voltaire  says,  with  an  air  of  grandeur,  an  impetuosity  and  inequality 
of  genius,  which  are  the  picture  of  his  conduct.  The  memoirs  of 
Joli,  the  cardinal's  secretary,  also  contain  copious  materials  for  the 
biography  of  De  Retz. 

RETZSCH,  MORITZ,  was  born  at  Dresden,  in  December  1779. 
Though  displaying  from  childhood  a  great  fondness  for  drawing  and 
modelling,  it  was  not  till  approaching  manhood  that  he  thought  of 
wt  for  a  profession.    He  then  entered  the  Dresden  Academy,  but 
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!  does  not  appear  to  have  pursued  a  regular  course  of  academic  study. 
He  painted  portraits,  and  historical  and  poetic  subjects,  and  in  time 
came  to  be  nominated  (1824)  professor  of  painting  in  the  Dresden 
Academy  ;  but  as  a  painter  he  has  never  acquired  much  distinction. 
What  first  gained  him  a  reputation  beyond  his  native  city  was  his 
series  of  outline  etchings  illustrative  of  the  'Faust'  of  Gothe,  first 
published  in  1812 — a  work  of  marvellous  force  and  beauty,  and  dis- 
playing a  subtlety  of  thought  and  fancy  worthy  of  the  great  poem  on 
which  it  was  founded.  These  etchings  immediately  became  extremely 
popular  throughout  Germany,  and  soon  found  equally  warm  admirers 
in  England,  where  his  works  have  always  been  highly  esteemed. 
Enlarged  editions  of  them  have  several  times  been  produced,  and  they 
have  long  been  the  received  artistic  exponents,  as  far  as  they  go,  of  the 
'Faust.'  Similar  illustrations  of  Schiller's  poems  (1816)  attained 
nearly  equal  celebrity.  Then  followed  his  '  Illustrations  of  Shak- 
Bpere,'  of  which  some  eight  series  have  appeared,  embracing  'Hamlet' 
(1828),  'Macbeth'  (1833),  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  (1836),  « King  Lear' 
(1838),  'The  Tempest'  (1841),  '  Othello '  (1842),  ' The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor '  (1844),  and  '  Henry  IV.'  (1845).  As  might  be  expected, 
these  present  a  decidedly  German  rendering  of  Shakspere's  purpose, 
and  are  very  unequal  in  effect ;  but  they  are  on  the  whole  the  most 
intellectual  series  of  pictorial  illustrations  of  Shakspere  which  have 
yet  been  given  to  the  world,  and  often  present  the  poet's  thoughts  in 
a  new  and  very  striking  light.  This  is  indeed  what  is  the  especial 
characteristic  of  this  great  original  artist.  He,  in  his  own  walk — as  a 
designer  in  outline — might  well  claim  to  stand  in  the  highest  place ; 
but  still,  far  above  all  technical  power,  is  to  be  estimated  that  bright, 
clear,  and  strong  intelligence  with  which  every  design,  and  every  part 
of  each  design,  is  irradiated.  And  this  intelligence  controls  alike 
an  almost  exuberant  fancy  and  a  vigorous  imagination,  preserving  him 
almost  invariably  from  what  must  inevitably  be  the  besetting  danger 
of  his  turn  of  mind  and  range  of  subjects— exaggeration  and  extrava- 
gance. He  deals  much  in  allegory  and  symbolism,  but  these  seldom 
run  into  mysticism,  and  the  meaning  generally  reveals  itself  after  a 
little  attentive  consideration.  Besides  those  above  named,  Retzsch 
has  published  folios  of  wild  and  playful  '  Phantasien,'  'Sketches,' 
'  Illustrations  to  Burger's  Leonora,'  and  '  The  War  between  Light 
and  Darkness ; '  also  '  The  Chess-Player,'  and  various  other  separate 
outline  etchings. 

Retzsch  lives  to  enjoy  in  full  measure  the  fame  his  right  hand  has 
won.  The  excellent  old  man  dwells  in  a  pleasant  garden-house  just 
outside  Dresden,  in  a  stylo  of  patriarchal  simplicity,  beloved  by  all 
who  know  him,  and  especially  honoured  by  his  fellow-citizens,  among 
whom  he  has  lived  for  now  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and 
who  rejoice  in  the  credit  which  his  genius  reflects  on  their  city;  and 
English  travellers  love  to  relate  the  hearty  reception  he  gives  them, 
and  the  gratification  he  plainly  feels  in  talking  about  England  and  his 
English  friends,  and  showing  his  brimming  portfolios  of  inexhaustible 
fancies,  and  especially  the  album  of  drawings  which  he  presents  to  his 
wife  on  every  recurring  birthday.    [Sec  Suti'LEMEN't.] 

REUCHLIN,  JOHN,  an  eminent  German  scholar,  was  born  in  1455 
at  Pforzheim,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden.  He  wa3 
admitted  in  boyhood  as  a  chorister  of  that  prince's  chapel,  and,  having 
gained  his  notice  by  aptitude  in  learning,  was  sent  by  him  to  Paris 
in  1473  as  companion  to  his  son.  At  Paris,  Reuchlin  prosecuted  his 
studies  with  advantage,  especially  in  Greek  ;  and  not  to  follow  minutely 
his  wandering  course,  we  find  him  successively  at  Basel,  Orleans, 
PoitierB,  and  lastly  Tubingen,  where,  having  previously  taken  his  degree 
inlaw,  he  commenced  practice  as  an  advocate  about  1481.  In  1482 
he  visited  Rome  and  other  of  the  chief  towns  of  Italy  as  secretary  to 
the  Count  of  Wiirtemberg,  enjoyed  and  profited  by  the  society  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  age,  and  was  received  at  the  court  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  with  distinguished  respect.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he 
took  up  his  abode  at  Stuttgard,  and  from  1484  to  1509  filled  a  variety 
of  high  legal  and  diplomatic  functions.  In  the  latter  year  he  became 
entangled  in  a  long  and  harassing  dispute  arising  out  of  an  edict 
obtained  by  Pfefferkorn,  a  converted  Jew  of  Cologne,  authorising  him 
to  examine  and  burn  all  Jewish  books  containing  anything  against 
the  Christian  religion.  Reuchlin,  on  being  referred  to,  gave  his  opinion 
decidedly  against  the  justice  of  this  measure  ;  and  in  answer  to  a  work 
of  Pfefferkorn,  entitled  '  Speculum  Manuale,'  wrote  the  '  Speculum 
Oculare,'  in  1511.  This  book  was  censured  by  the  Cologne,  Paris, 
Louvain,  and  other  universities,  and  involved  him  with  the  Inquisition, 
before  which  in  1513  he  was  summoned  to  appear  at  Mainz.  Reuchlin 
appealed  to  the  pope;  and  the  pope  referred  the  matter  to  the  Bishop 
of  Spire,  who  pronounced  the  '  Speculum  Oculare '  to  be  neither 
dangerous  to  the  Church  nor  favourable  to  Judaism.  Still  the  uni- 
versities persisted  in  their  condemnation,  and  even  ordered  the  book 
to  be  publicly  burnt;  and  in  1516  the  cause  was  still  in  course  of 
hearing  at  Rome,  when  it  was  stopped  by  the  pope,  and  the  disputes 
consequent  on  the  rise  of  the  Reformation  prevented  its  being  revived. 
In  the  troubled  times  which  followed,  Reuchlin  had  his  share  of  dis- 
tress and  poverty.  In  1518  he  accepted,  and  held  for  a  short  time,  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  professorships  at  Wittenberg ;  and  he  afterwards 
taught  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Ingolstadt  for  somewhat  less  than  a  year. 
In  1520  or  1521  he  was  appointed  to  the  same  chairs  at  Tubingen,  a 
pleasant  gleam  over  the  close  of  his  troubled  life ;  for  every  comfort 
and  facility  were  afforded  to  him,  and  crowds  of  students  from  all  parts 
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of  Germany  testified  the  respect  in  which  his  name  and  learning  were 
held.  Infirmity  and  sickness  however  soon  compelled  him  to  resign 
this  employment,  and  he  died  at  Stuttgardt,  June  30,  1522. 

As  a  scholar,  Reuchlin's  name  stands  high  among  the  men  of  his 
age.  He  was  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards  the  reformed  doctrines, 
which  the  liberality  of  his  views  on  the  Jewish  question  no  doubt 
tended  to  confirm.  Bo  this  as  it  may,  he  never  separated  himself 
from  the  Roman  Church.  His  numerous  writings  comprehend  some 
elementary  works  on  Hebrew,  esteemed  in  their  day,  but  of  course 
long  since  obsolete ;  and  some  treatises  on  the  cabalistic  art.  His 
fluency  and  purity  in  speaking  both  Greek  and  Latin  were  great,  and 
highly  admired. 

REY,  JEAN,  a  French  physician,  was  a  native  of  Bugue  on  the 
Dordogne.  In  1630  he  published  at  Bazas,  a  town  about  thirty  miles 
south-east  of  Bordeaux,  a  book  under  the  following  title  :  '  Essays  de 
Jean  Rey,  Docteur  en  Mddeoine,  sur  la  Recherche  de  la  Cause  pour 
lnquelle  l'Estain  et  lePlomb  augmentent  de  poids  quand  on  les  calcine.' 
To  this  inquiry  it  appears  that  Rey  was  incited  by  a  letter  from  Sieur 
Brun,  prefixed  to  the  work,  as  the  cause  "  qui  a  donue"  sujet  au  present 
discours."  M.  Brun  states  that  on  subjecting  two  pounds  six  ounces 
of  melted  tin  to  the  air  in  a  pot,  he  found  that  it  increased  six  ounces 
iu  weight,  and  applied  to  Rey  to  explain  so  unexpected  a  fact ;  and 
he  afterwards  made  a  similar  experiment  with  lead,  and  with  a 
corresponding  result. 

Rey,  after  refuting  all  the  different  explanations  of  this  increase  of 
weight  which  had  been  advanced,  says,  in  his  sixteenth  essay  : — "  Now, 
to  augment  the  difficulty,  I  say  that  we  must  not  only  inquire  whence 
these  seven  ounces  are  derived,  but  moreover  whence  that  which  has 
replaced  the  loss  of  weight  necessarily  arising  from  the  enlargement  of 
the  volume  of  the  tin  by  its  conversion  into  calx,  and  from  the  vapours 
and  exhalations  that  have  evaporated.  To  this  question  then,  resting 
on  the  foundations  that  I  have  laid,  I  answer,  and  proudly  maintain, 
that  this  increase  of  weight  comes  from  the  air,  thickened  and  made 
heavy,  and  in  some  measure  rendered  adhesive  on  the  vessel,  by  the 
violent  and  long-continued  heat  of  the  furnace,  which  air  mixes  with 
the  calx  (its  union  being  assisted  by  the  continual  stirring),  and  attaches 
itself  to  its  smallest  particles,  no  otherwise  than  as  water  when  sand 
is  thrown  into  it  makes  it  heavier  by  moistening  it  and  adhering  to  its 
smallest  grains."    Rey  died  about  1645. 

In  the  eleventh  and  subsequent  volumes  of  the  '  Royal  Institution 
Journal '  Mr.  Children  has  given  translations  of  various  essays  of  Rey, 
which  are  extremely  well  worth  perusal  by  those  who  are  curious  in 
the  history  of  chemical  discovery.  We  have  already  mentioned  that 
Rey's  work  first  appeared  in  1630,  and  it  was  greatly  neglected  till 
1777,  when  a  new  edition  appeared ;  and  it  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Children 
that  the  "  copies  of  this  reprint  disappeared  in  a  very  sudden  and 
remarkable  manner,"  and  the  fact  has  led  to  a  suspicion  that  it  was 
effected  by  Lavoisier  and  his  friends,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  pla- 
giarism in  his  celebrated  work  which  appeared  about  three  years  after- 
wards. Mr.  Children  and  Dr.  Thomson  however  are  both  inclined  to 
give  full  credit  to  the  assertion  made  by  Lavoisier  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  Rey's  essays  when  he  originally  undertook  his  experiments. 

REYNOLDS,  SIR  JOSHUA,  born  at  Plympton,  July  16,  1723,  of 
an  ancient  family  of  the  county  of  Devon,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Reynolds,  rector  of  Plympton  St.  Mary,  and  master  of  the  free 
grammar-school  there.  He  was  originally  intended  for  the  medical 
profession,  but  he  manifested  when  still  a  child  so  great  a  taste  for 
drawing,  that  his  father  was  induced  to  abandon  his  intention.  Rey- 
nolds's natural  inclination  to  the  arts  was  much  strengthened  by  studying 
the  Jesuits'  Perspective,  but  was  finally  confirmed,  and  became  a  passion, 
through  the  perusal  of  Richardson's  treatise  on  painting,  and  he  was 
from  that  time  resolved  to  become  a  painter.  He  was  accordingly,  in 
1741,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  placed  by  his  father  for  four  years  with 
Hudson,  the  principal  portrait-painter  of  that  time.  Hudson's  plan 
of  instruction,  that  of  setting  his  pupil  to  copy  Guercino's  drawings, 
had  a  decided  influence  upon  Reynolds's  future  taste,  and  was  probably 
a  principal  cause  of  the  difficulty  which  he  ever  after  experienced 
when  drawing  from  the  life.  Reynolds  and  his  master  did  not  agree, 
and  they  separated  in  an  unfriendly  manner  when  half  the  period  of 
the  engagement  had  expired.  Reynolds  returned  into  Devonshire, 
and  commenced  his  career  as  a  portrait-painter,  at  Plymouth.  He  was 
fortunate  in  obtaining  the  patronage  of  Lord  Mount  Edgecombe, 
whose  influence  procured  ' him  introductions  to  distinguished  naval 
officers  of  that  port,  amongst  whom  was  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral 
Lord)  Keppel,  a  connection  that  proved  subsequently  most  valuable 
to  him.  His  portraits  exhibited  at  this  early  stage  of  his  career  decided 
traces  of  his  future  style.  The  portraits  of  William  Gandy  of  Exeter, 
which  he  greatly  admired  for  their  bold  and  effective  manner,  tended 
not  a  little  to  confirm  that  taste  which  his  previous  education  from 
Guercino  was  so  well  calculated  to  engender.  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1746,  Reynolds  came  to  London,  where  he  took  apartments 
and  commenced  practice  in  St.  Martin's-lane,  then  a  favourite  quarter 
with  painters.  In  1749  he  accompanied  Commodore  Keppel  as  that 
officer's  guest,  in  the  Centurion,  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  after  a 
delay  of  two  months  at  Minorca,  where  he  resided  with  the  governor, 
General  Blakeney,  and  during  which  time  he  painted  the  portraits  of 
several  naval  and  military  officers,  he  embarked  for  Leghorn,  and 
prosecuted  his  journey  to  Rome. 
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Reynolds  has  recorded  that  when  ho  fir*t  saw  the  grand  works  of 
Raff.ielle  in  the  Vatican,  he  was  greatly  dioappointed.  However,  he 
did  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  Raffaello  owed  his  reputation  to 
the  ignorance  or  caprice  of  mankind  :  he  felt  his  own  ignoraiMe,  aud 
stood  abashed.  All  the  undigested  notions  of  excellence  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  England  wore  to  bo  eradicated  from  his  mind; 
he  felt  that  he  had  originally  formed  a  false  opinion  of  the  perfection 
of  art;  "and  that  if  those  works  had  really  been  what  he  expected, 
they  would  have  contained  beauties  superficial  and  alluring,  but  by 
no  means  such  as  would  have  entitled  them  to  the  great  reputation 
which  they  have  so  long  and  so  justly  obtained."  Yet  the  works  of 
Raffaelle  had  little,  if  any,  permanent  influunco  in  forming  his  style, 
which  belonged  to  a  wholly  different  school. 

Reynolds  never  made  a  practice  of  copying  pictures  or  taking 
sketches  of  whole  compositions,  as  is  the  habit  with  many  young 
painters.  He  very  properly  considere  1  copying  a  "delusive  kind  of 
industry;"  yet  he  was  in  the  habit  of  selecting  parts  of  compositions 
which  were  of  striking  excellence,  or  from  an  attentive  study  of  which 
he  imagined  he  should  derive  substantial  benefit.  It  was  iu  studying 
the  various  great  works  in  the  Vatican,  particularly  those  of  Michel 
Angelo  and  Raffaelle,  that  he  contracted  a  severe  cold  which  caused  a 
deafness  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  From  Rome  ho  went  to  Flo- 
rence, Bologna,  Parma,  Modena,  Milan,  Padua,  aud  Venice,  whero  be 
lodged  with  Zuccarelli,  the  landscape  painter.  The  great  masters  of 
Venice,  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  aud  Tiutoretto,  had  a  far  greater 
influence  upon  Reynolds's  future  practice  than  the  great  works  ia 
Rome.  The  rich  effect  of  Venetiau  tone  and  colour  were  much  more 
suited  to  his  genius  or  taste,  which  decidedly  inclined  to  the  florid 
or  ornamental;  and  however  much  his  better  judgment  may  have 
induced  him  to  extol  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  school  in  his  '  Dis- 
courses,' it  was  the  magnificence  of  the  Venetian  that  captivated  him, 
that  guided  his  practice,  that  excited  his  emulation.  From  Venice 
he  went  through  Turin  to  Paris,  where  he  made  a  short  stay,  and 
returned  to  Plymouth  towards  the  end  of  tbe  year  1752,  after  an 
absence  from  England  of  three  years  and  a  half.  At  Plymouth  he 
painted  two  portraits,  one  of  which  was  of  the  Rev.  Zachary  Mudge, 
vicar  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  old  friend  of  his  father. 

By  the  advice  of  bis  early  patron,  Lord  Mount  Edgecombe,  Reynolds 
returned  to  London,  and  again  took  apartments  for  a  short  time  in 
St.  Martin's-lane,  where  he  painted  his  celebrated  portrait  of  Joseph 
Marchi,  in  a  Turkish  dress,  a  young  Italian  whom  he  had  brought  with 
him  as  an  assistant  from  Rome,  a  work  which  attracted  much  attention 
and  brought  him  numerous  sitters. 

Reynolds's  practice  as  a  portrait-painter  becoming  very  considerable, 
he  took  a  house  in  Great  Newport-street,  where  he  continued  some 
years.  One  of  his  first  works  of  value  was  a  portrait  of  the  then 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  but  that  which  established  his  fame  as  the  first 
portrait-painter  of  his  country  was  a  full-length  of  his  friend  Commo- 
dore Keppel  standing  upon  the  sea-shore.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Dr.  Johnson,  which  only  ended 
with  the  death  of  the  latter.  When  Reynolds  paiuted  in  St.  Martiu's- 
lane,  his  prices  were  for  a  head  10  guineas,  a  half-length  20  guineas, 
and  for  a  whole  length  40  guineas;  iu  Newport  street  they  were  at 
first  respectively  12,  24,  and  48  guineas,  but  his  practice  increased  so 
rapidly  that  in  1758  he  raised  his  price  to  20  guineas  for  a  head,  and 
in  1760  to  25  guineas,  the  other  sizes  being  in  proportion. 

At  this  period  he  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  six  sitters  a  day,  and 
he  valued  his  time  at  five  guineas  an  hour.  Iu  1761  he  purchased  a 
house  in  Leicester-square,  where  he  fitted  up  an  elegant  paiutin^- 
room,  and  built  a  spacious  gallery  for  his  rapidly-increasing  coilectiou 
of  works  of  art;  aud  here  he  resided  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Hi3 
practice  had  now  become  so  great,  that  be  employed  several  assistants, 
of  whom  Marchi,  the  Italian,  and  Peter  Toms,  the  celebrated  painter 
of  draperies,  were  the  principal.  This  year  the  first  public  exhibition 
of  works  of  art  took  place,  iu  the  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in 
which  Reynolds  bad  four  pictures,  and  iu  the  exhibition  of  tho 
following  year,  iu  Spring-gardens,  he  exhibited  his  portrait  of  Lord 
Ligonier  ou  horseback  (now  iu  the  National  Gallerj),  and  one  of 
Sterne.  The  pictures,  though  not  to  be  compared  with  his  later  per- 
formances, from  a  peculiarity  of  style  aud  a  richness  of  effect  which 
distinguished  them  from  the  works  of  other  artists,  attracted  uni- 
versal attention,  and  established  Reynolds  as  the  favourite  of  the 
public.  In  1762  he  painted  his  celebrated  picture  of  Garrick  between 
Tragedy  and  Comedy;  it  was  bought  by  the  Earl  of  Halifax  for  three 
hundred  guineas,  and  has  been  engraved  by  Fisher.  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
a  letter  witteu  this  year  to  Baretti,  says,  "  Mr.  Reynolds  gets  six 
thousand  a  year."  In  1764  Reynolds  and  Johnson  instituted  the 
Literary  Club,  which  was  then  limited  to  twelve  members:  Goldsmith 
and  Burke  were  of  the  number. 

Upon  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  176S,  Reynolds  was 
unanimously  chosen  president,  and  the  honour  of  knighthood  was 
conferred  on  him  upon  the  occasion.  The  Academy  was  opened  on 
the  1st  of  January  1769,  and  the  president  delivered  an  appropriate 
discourse  iu  commemoration  of  the  event.  Lecturing  was  no  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  president;  it  was  a  task  which  Sir  Joshua  imposed 
upon  himself.  He  delivered  altogether  fifteen  of  these  discourses, 
which  have  been  translated  into  several  languages,  and  have  been 
generally  and  deservedly  well  received  :  they  ate  too  well  known  to 
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require  any  particular  comment  here.  They  are  certainly  in  many 
respects  admirable;  yet  with  much  sound  aud  original  criticism,  they 
contain  much  also  that  is  questionable. 

In  1770  Sir  Joshua  raised  his  price  for  a  head  to  thirty-five  guineas. 
In  1773  lie  painted  his  celebrated  picture  of  Count  Ugolino  with  his 
Sons,  from  Dante  :  it  was  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Dorset  for  four 
hundred  guineas,  aud  has  been  engraved  by  Dixon.  This  same  year 
he  proposed  his  plan  of  decorating  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  with  a  series 
of  historical  pictures,  which  was  readily  acceded  to  by  Dr.  Newton, 
bishop  of  Bristol  and  dean  of  St.  Faul's ;  but  Dr.  Terrick,  bishop  of 
London,  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  scheme,  upon  the  plea  that  it  was  an 
introduction  of  popery  :  the  other  artists  who  had  agreed  to  contribute 
works  were  West,  Barry,  Dance,  Cipriani,  and  Angelica  Kauffmann. 
This  year  is  also  memorable  for  two  honorary  distinctions  which  were 
conferred  u;  on  Sir  Joshua;  he  was  created  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  by 
the  University  of  Oxford  ;  and  was  elected  mayor  of  his  native  town, 
Plympton,  a  circumstance  which  gave  him  great  gratification,  and  he 
presented  the  corporation  with  his  portrait  upon  the  occasion,  which 
portrait  however  the  corporation  sold  a  few  years  back.  About  this 
time  also  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Florence, 
to  which  body  he  also  sent  his  portrait.  In  1779  he  ornamented  the 
ceiling  of  the  library  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  its  apartments  in 
Somerset  House,  with  an  allegorical  painting  representing  Theory 
seated  on  a  cloud,  with  the  inscription  "  Theory  is  the  knowledge  of 
what  is  truly  Nature,"  written  upon  a  scroll  in  her  hand.  In  this 
year  he  raised  his  price  to  fifty  guineas  for  ahead,  which  continued  to 
be  his  charge  during  the  remainder  of  bis  life. 

In  1780  and  the  following  years,  Sir  Joshua  was  engaged  upon  his 
designs  for  the  celebrated  window  of  New  College  Chapel,  Oxford, 
consisting  of  seven  compartments  for  the  lower  range,  containing  the 
allegorical  figures  of  the  four  cardinal  and  the  three  Christian  virtueR, 
Temperance,  Fortitude,  Justice,  Prudence,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity; 
and  above  them  'The  Nativity,'  lighted  after  the  manner  of  the 
famous  '  Notte '  of  Correggio.  These  designs  were  executed  on  the 
glass  by  Jervis  of  Dublin.  The  original  design  for  the  Nativity  was 
purchased  by  the  duke  of  Rutland  for  twelve  hundred  guineas,  and 
was  destroyed  by  the  fire  at  Belvoir  Castle  in  1816;  there  is  an 
engraving  of  it  by  Earlom. 

In  1784  Sir  Joshua  painted  his  magnificent  allegorical  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse,  a  picture  of  its  class  perhaps  un- 
rivalled. According  to  Northcote,  Sir  Joshua  valued  this  portrait  at 
a  thousand  guineas  ;  but  it  was  purchased  by  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  for 
seven  hundred:  it  has  been  engraved  by  Hay  ward.  Upon  the  death 
of  Allan  Ramsay,  this  vear,  Sir  Joshua  was  appointed  principal  painter 
in  ordinary  to  the  king.  This  year  he  also  lost  his  old  friend  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  appointed  him  one  of  his  executors,  and  bequeathed 
him  his  great  French  dictionary  of  Moreri  and  his  own  corrected  folio 
copy  of  his  English  dictionary. 

In  1786  he  painted  bis  '  Infant  Hercules  strangling  the  Serpents  in 
the  Cradle,'  for  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia :  it  was  sent  to 
St.  Petersburg,  with  two  sets  of  Sir  Joshua's  Discourses,  ODe  in 
French,  the  other  in  English,  in  17S9  ;  and  the  following  year,  the 
Russian  ambassador,  Couut  Woronzow,  presented  him  with  a  gold 
box,  having  the  portrait  of  the  empress  upon  the  lid,  set  with  large 
diamonds.  His  executors  afterwards  received  fifteen  hundred  guineas 
as  the  price  of  the  picture.  This  picture,  which  was  remarkable  for 
its  rich  effect  of  colour  and  forcible  chiaroscuro,  was  the  principal  of 
Sir  Joshua's  historical  pieces,  and  met  with  universal  applause  from 
the  critics  of  the  day.  Even  the  eccentric  Barry  approved  of  it :  he 
said  "  the  prophetical  agitation  of  Xiresia?,  aud  Juno  enveloped  with 
clouds,  hanging  over  the  scene  like  a  black  pestilence,  can  never  be  too 
much  admired,  and  are  indeed  truly  sublime."  The  leading  features 
of  the  composition  were  apparently  taken  from  the  •  Iconic '  of  the 
younger  Philostratus  on  the  subject :  it  has  been  engraved  in  mezzo  tinto 
by  Hodges. 

Sir  Joshua  painted  three  pictures  for  Alderman  Boy  dell's  Shakspere, 
the  Cauldron  Scene  in  '  Macbeth,'  Puck  in  '  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,'  aud  the  '  Death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort.'  For  the  first  of  these 
pieces  the  alderman  paid  Sir  Joshua  one  thou-and  guineas,  for  the 
second  one  hundred,  and  for  the  third  five  hundred  guineas. 

Towards  the  end  of  1791,  a  tumour,  accompanied  with  inflammation, 
formed  over  his  left  eye ;  aud  being  apprehensive  lest  the  right  should 
also  be  affected,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  desist  from  any  further  practice 
in  his  profession.  He  accordingly  sent  a  letter  to  the  couucil  of  the 
Academy,  intimating  his  intention  of  resigning  the  office  of  president, 
on  account  of  bodily  infirmities  ;  but  he  was  induced  to  retain  it  upon 
the  appointment  of  West  as  a  deputy.  He  never  again  however 
resumed  the  chair ;  but  died  a  few  months  afterwards,  after  a  painful 
illness,  of  a  disease  of  the  liver,  February  23rd,  17D2,  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age;  and  on  his  body  being  opened  by  Hunter,  his 
liver  was  found  to  be  more  than  double  its  natural  size.  The  body 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  after  ljing  in  state  in  Somerset-House,  was 
buried  with  great  pomp  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where  some  years 
after,  a  statue,  executed  by  Flaxman,  was  erected  to  hia  memory. 

The  principal  portion  of  his  property,  which  amounted  upon  the 
whole  to  80,000/.,  he  bequeathed  to  his  niece,  Miss  Palmer,  who 
shortly  afterwards  was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Inchiquin,  subsequently 
created  Marquis  of  Thomond.    His  collection  of  w  orks  of  art  sold  for 


about  17,000?.,  including  several  of  his  own  works,  and  many  unfinished 
and  unclaimed  portraits. 

When  we  consider  Sir  Joshua's  expensive  habits  and  his  liberal  dis- 
position, this  large  property  enables  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
immense  patronage  that  he  enjoyed.  Upon  the  whole,  his  career  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  exhibits  an  example  of  uninterrupted  and 
brilliant  prosperity  that  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed.  There  are 
engravings  from  upwards  of  seven  hundred  of  his  works,  mostly  in 
mezzotinto.  Northcote  has  given  a  list  of  about  three  hundred  of 
his  principal  performances.  The  day  after  Sir  Joshua's  death  a 
brilliant  eulogium  from  the  pen  of  Burke,  who  was  one  of  his  executors, 
appeared  in  the  papers. 

"As  to  his  person,"  says  Northcote,  "in  his  stature  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  was  rather  under  the  middle  size,  of  a  florid  complexion, 
roundish  blunt  features,  and  a  lively  aspect ;  not  corpulent,  though 
somewhat  inclined  to  it,  but  extremely  active ;  with  manners  uncom- 
monly polished  and  agreeable.  In  conversation  his  manner  was 
perfectly  natural,  simple,  aud  unassuming."    He  was  never  married. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  literary  productions,  besides  his  discourses, 
were  three  contributions  to  the  '  Idler,'  some  notes  to  Mason's  trans- 
lation of  Du  Fresnoy's  '  Art  of  Painting;'  a  few  notes  for  Dr.  John- 
son's  edition  of  Shakspere;  and  his  remarks  upon  the  works  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  painters  during  his  tour  through  Flanders  and 
Holland  in  1781.  These  last  are  full  of  admirable  criticism,  and  dis- 
play a  rare  discrimination  of  merits  and  demerits  according  to  the 
intents  and  means  of  the  various  painters.  It  was  during  this  tour 
that  he  first  learnt  to  appreciate  the  wonderful  powers  of  Rubens ;  be 
says  of  him,  "he  was  perhaps  the  greatest  master  in  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  art,  the  best  workman  with  his  tools  that  ever  exercised  a 
pencil."  Several  complete  editions  of  his  works  have  been  published. 

Reynolds  has  been  justly  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  British 
school  of  paiuting.  Through  a  happy  combination,  and  a  judicious 
aud  powerful  application  of  qualities,  whether  originating  in  natural 
feeling  or  acquired  by  selection  from  other  masters,  he  struck  out  a 
new  path  in  portrait,  and  by  uniting  graceful  composition  and  breadth 
of  light  and  shade  with  a  rich  and  mellow  tone  of  colouring,  he 
inveuted  a  style  of  his  own.  This  was  a  style,  through  its  novtlty 
and  richness  of  eflvct,  well  calculated  to  captivate  the  taste  of  a 
public  accustomed  to  the  dry  and  feeble  manner  of  the  painters  imme- 
diately preceding  him,  whether  a  Hudson,  a  Jervas,  or  a  Kneller.  But 
these  attractive  qualities,  being  the  chief  aim  of  the  painter,  naturally 
involved  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  those  more  solid  properties  of  s*t 
through  which  alone  true  expression  and  individual  character  can  be 
thoroughly  attained,  which  we  find  more  or  less  so  well  illustrated  in 
the  heads  of  Holbeiu,  Baffaelle,  and  Vandyck,  and  which  must  always 
be  imperfectly  givtn  when  the  features,  though  aduiirably  placed,  are 
merely  indicated,  however  rich  the  colour,  and  however  great  the 
effect.  The  deficiencies  of  Sir  Joshua's  style  are  more  striking  in  his 
historical  pieces  than  in  his  portraits.  Its  great  characteristic,  effect, 
and  effect  founded  upon  colour,  is  incompatible  with  the  qualities 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  grand  style — simplicity,  severity,  and 
dignity  of  expression,  which  can  only  result  from  the  union  of  a  grand 
style  of  design  with  a  subdued  colour. 

RHAM,  WILLIAM  LEWIS,  was  born  at  Utrecht,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, in  1778  ;  and  of  this  country  his  father  was,  we  believe,  a 
native,  but  his  mother  was  of  Swiss  birth.  Mr.  Rham  came  to 
England  in  early  life.  He  studied  for  some  time  at  Edinburgh,  with 
a  view  to  the  medical  profession  ;  but  eventually  the  Church  became 
his  destination,  and  he  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In 
1806,  being  then  in  his  twenty-eighth  yiar,  he  took  his  degree,  and 
his  name  appears  on  the  Tripo3  as  tenth  wrangler.  In  1808  Mr.  Rham 
was  presented  by  the  deau  and  chapter  of  Salisbury  to  the  living  of 
Winkfield,  Beiksbire ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards  the  Nassau  family 
presented  him  to  that  of  Fersfield  in  Norfolk.  He  died  unmarried  at 
Winkfield,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  31st  of  October  1843.- 

The  life  of  Mr.  Rham  was  characterised  by  active  and  unremitting 
usefulness  as  a  parochial  clergyman.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  poor  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term.  He  looked  beyond  the  wants  of  the 
moment,  and  sought  the  means  to  improve  and  elevate  as  well  as  tem- 
porarily to  beneht  the  objects  of  his  benevolence.  At  the  Winkfield 
School  of  Industry,  which  under  bis  fostering  care  became  a  model 
for  all  similar  institutions  in  country  parishes,  the  young  were  taught 
not  only  the  elements  of  knowledge,  but  were  instructed  in  agriculture 
and  useful  arts,  and  trained  to  habits  of  industry,  t-'uch  were  the 
meaDS  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  his 
parishioners. 

But  it  is  as  a  scientific  agriculturist  that  Mr.  Rham's  name  is  most 
widely  known ;  and  during  a  large  part  of  his  life  it  was  perhaps 
better  known  in  other  countries  than  in  England.  His  early  con- 
nection with  the  Continent,  which  was  kept  up  iu  after-life,  afforded 
scope  for  observation  of  the  husbandry  of  different  countries ;  and  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  several  living  languages  gave  him  access  to  the 
works  of  scientific  writers  on  foreign  agriculture.  In  the  next  place, 
his  chemical  studies  at  Edinburgh,  while  preparing  for  the  medical 
profession,  were  of  eminent  service  to  him  ;  and  scarcely  less  so  was 
the  proficiency  in  mathematics  which  he  attained  at  Cambridge.  It 
may  safely  be  asserted  that  no  previous  writer  on  agriculture  ever 
enjoyed  in  so  great  a  degree  such  a  combination  of  advantages;  and 
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to  his  knowledge  of  the  chemical  and  mechanical  departments  of  agri- 
culture there  was  united  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  its  routine 
details.  On  his  farm  at  VY'iukfield  ho  engaged  in  his  favourite  pursuit 
with  a  practical  perception  of  its  details,  and  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
its  processes,  which  had  prohably  never  before  bem  possessed  by  one 
person.  Thus,  above  all  other  writers  of  his  day  on  the  subject  of 
agriculture,  Mr.  Hham  was  eminently  fitted  by  his  excellent  judgment 
and  sound  sense,  to  be  useful  to  the  country  in  the  existing  state  of 
its  husbandry  and  rural  economy.  Ho  was  an  active  member  of  the 
couucil  aud  upon  the  committees  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture 
from  its  formation  in  1888.  Mr.  llhaui  wrote  the  chief  agricultural 
articles,  including  those  on  tbe  agriculture  of  the  several  counties,  in 
the  '  Penny  Cyclopaedia ; '  and  from  these,  those  on  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  the  agriculturist  were  collected  iu  a  volumo  entitled 
'  The  Dictionary  of  the  Farm.'  He  wrote  the  last  article  of  this  series 
('Yorkshire  Agriculture')  in  1843,  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  '  Flemish  Husbandry,'  a  small  work  written  for 
the  'Farmers*  Series  of  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge."  This  work 
was  founded  on  a  pedestrian  tour  in  Flanders,  in  which,  for  many  weeks, 
he  walked  from  farm  to  farm,  enjoying  the  rough  hospitality  of  au  indus- 
trious population,  speaking  their  language  readily,  aud  entering  into 
their  pursuits  with  the  zeal  of  a  skilful  and  sympathising  friend.  The 
'  Essay  on  the  Analysis  of  Soils,'  for  which  he  obtained  the  prize 
offered  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture,  is  published  iu  the 
society "s  'Journal,'  which  also  contains  some  other  valuable  contri- 
butions from  his  pen.  Not  long  before  his  death  he  had  also  com- 
meuced  a  series  of  papers  on  agriculture  aud  rural  economy  in  the 
'Gardeners'  Chronicle,'  edited  by  Dr.  Liudley. 

RHAZES,  or  RAZLS,  the  common  Latinised  name  of  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  ancient  Arabic  physicians,  who  is  also  sometimes 
called  Rasmus,  Rases.  Rasis,  Razjsus,  Razeus,  Razi,  Ruasks,  Riiazeus, 
Rhazis,  or  Akrasl  His  names  (as  given  by  the  anonymous  author  of 
the  'Arabic.  Philosoph.  Biblioth.,'  quoted  by  Casiri,  '  Biblioth.  Arabico- 
Hisp.  Escur ,'  torn,  i.,  p.  264)  were  Mohammed  Ceu-Zakaria  Abu-Bekr 
Al-Razi.  He  was  born  and  brought  up  atRai,  the  most  northern  town 
(according  to  D'Herbelot, '  Biblioth.  Orient.')  of  Irak  Ajerni,  and  showed 
from  his  youth  a  great  iuclinatiou  for  the  sciences.  He  acquired  great 
philological  and  philosophical  knowledge,  but  chiefly  devoted  himself 
to  music;  and  even  in  his  thiitieth  year  he  was  only  knowu  for  his 
skill  in  singing  and  playing  on  the  guitar.  He  afterwards,  when  past 
the  age  of  forty  (Ahulfeda,  'Anual.  Musi.,'  torn,  ii.,  p.  347)  applied 
himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of  medicine  and  philosophy,  and 
repaired  to  Baghdad,  where  lbn  Zein  Al-Taberi  was  his  instructor, 
from  whom  he  acquired  much  important  information.  Upon  his 
return  to  Rai  be  became  director  of  the  hospital  in  that  town,  aud 
afterwards  of  that  at  Baghdad.  He  was  held  in  great  estimation  by 
tbe  contemporary  princes,  and  was  called  the  Galeu  of  his  time.  He 
travelled  much,  and  visited  both  Jerusalem  and  Africa  :  he  is  said  also 
to  have  visited  Spain  ('Leo  Afric,  '  De  Viris  lllustr.  Arab.,'  cap.  6; 
apud  Fabric,  'Biblioth.  Grsec.,' torn,  xiii.),  where,  in  passing  through 
the  streets  of  Cordova,  he  saw  a  crowd  collected  round  tho  body  of  a 
man  who  was  said  to  have  just  fallen  down  dead.  He  caused  him  to 
be  beateu  all  over  with  rods,  and  particulaily  on  the  soles  of  his  feet, 
and  thus  in  leas  than  a  quarter  of  au  hour  restored  him  to  life.  Upon 
being  asked  about  the  invention  of  this  singular  remedy,  he  said  that 
he  had  seen  it  used  with  success  in  a  similar  case  by  an  old  Arab  ; 
and  added,  that  "  experience  is  of  more  use  than  a  physician."  To 
Prince  Al  Mauser,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  work  emitled  '  Ketab 
Almansouri '  ('Liber  ad  Almausorem ').  he  wisl  ed  also  to  present 
his 'Coofirmatio  Artis  Chitnise,'  and  left  Baghdad  for  this  purpose. 
The  prince  was  much  pleased,  and  gave  him  a  thousand  dinars;  but 
wished  at  the  same  time  to  see  a  trial  of  the  discoveries  described  iu 
the  book,  and  granted  a  considerable  sum  for  tho  preparation  of  the 
necessary  apparatus.  The  experiments  however  did  not  succeed, 
which  so  enraged  Al-Mansor  that  he  called  him  a  liar,  struck  him  a 
violent  blow  on  the  head,  and  ordered  him  to  pack  up  his  things  quickly 
and  go  back  to  Baghdad.  (Ibn  Khallikdu,  'Vitas  lllustr.  Viror.')  This 
blow  is  said  to  have  afterwards  occasioned  his  becoming  blind,  but 
Abulfaraj  (' Hist.  Dynast.,' p.  291)  and  Cash  i  (loco  cit.)  attribute  this 
misfortune  to  eating  beans.  At  first  he  wished  to  have  an  operation 
performed  ;  but  as  tbe  surgeon  could  not  tell  him  how  many  mem- 
branes the  eye  contained,  he  refused  to  l<-t  him  touch  his  eyes;  aud 
when  some  one  represented  to  him  that  the  operation  might  neveitbe- 
less  succeed,  lie  replied,  "  I  have  seen  so  much  of  tbe  world  that  I 
am  wearied  of  it."  He  was  so  charitable  and  liberal  that  he  often  gave 
money  to  his  poor  patients,  and  lived  himself  in  poverty.  He  died  at 
an  advanced  age,  either  at  Baghdad  or  Rai,  a.h.  311,  or  more  probably 
320  (a.d.  923  or  932),  under  the  kalifat  of  Moctader  Billah,  the 
eighteenth  of  the  race  of  the  Abbasides.  (Wustenfeld,  '  Uesch.  der 
Arab.  Aerzte.') 

His  works  amounted  to  more  than  two  hundred,  aud  the  bare  titles, 
as  given  by  the  anonymous  author  quoted  above,  take  up  four  folio 
columns  in  Casiri;  of  these  only  those  that  have  been  published  can 
be  noticed  here ;  and  for  a  more  complete  account  of  his  medical 
opinions  and  practice,  the  reader  may  consult  Freiud's  '  Hist,  of 
Physic,' Sprengel's  'Hiet.de  la  We'd.,'  and  Haller's 'Biblioth.  Medic. 
Pract.'  The  principal  work  of  his  that  we  possess  is  called  '  Al-Hfiwi' 
('  Continens  ').  'An  attentive  perusal  of  this  book  is  sufficient  to  prove 


that  Rhazes  could  not  have  published  it  in  its  present  form,  aa  tho 
diseases  aro  mentioned  without  the  least  order ;  the  treatment  of 
many  of  them  is  not  touched  upon ;  the  author  in  sometime*  quoted 
in  the  third  person  ('  Rhaz.  Coutiu.,'  lib.  vi.,  cap.  1,  page  125,  col.  2; 
lib.  viii.,  cap.  2,  page  176,  coL  4) ;  and  lastly,  one  meets  with  the  names 
of  several  Wreck  physicians  more  modern  than  Rhazes.  To  all  thesu 
arguments  against  tho  authenticity  of  tho  work  may  be  added  tho 
important  testimonies  of  Haly-Abbas  and  Abulfaraj.  The  former  give  ; 
Rhazes  all  the  praise  he  really  deserves;  but  adds  that  the  '  Al-Hdwi' 
is  cortainly  not  the  most  evident  proof  of  his  science  and  good  taste, 
but  that  probably  he  only  left  the  work  to  bis  descendant!  iu  the 
form  of  an  unfinished  sketch.  (Haly-Abba3,  '  Prolog.,'  4 to,  page  0,  ed. 
Lurig.,  1523.)  Abulfaraj  says  positively  that  tho  authentic  '  Al-Hdwi  1 
was  never  published.  ('Chron.  Syr.,'  page  172,  ed.  Bruns  et  Kirsch.) 
Notwithstanding  these  unanswerable  proofs  a-aiust  tho  authenticity 
of  the  work,  it  caunot  be  doubted  that  great  part  of  it  was  written  by 
Rhazes;  and  it  will  always  be  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable 
repositories  of  the  medical  science  of  the  Arabians.  (Spreugel,  'Hist, 
de  la  Med.')  The  original  Arabic  has  never  appeared ;  but  several 
Latin  translations  (under  the  various  titles  '  Elhavi,'  'Uclchauy,' 
'  Elchavi,'  'Elkavi,'  '  Hawi,'  &c.)  were  published  in  the  15th  ami  16th 
centuries.  The  first  edition  is  scarce,  and  was  printed  at  Brescia 
(Brixix),  2  vols,  fob,  1486,  in  black-letter,  with  two  columns  in  a  page, 
under  the  following  title  :  '  Liber  Elhavi,  seu  Totum  Coiuineutis 
Bubikir  Zacharie  Errasis  Filii,  traducti  ex  Arab,  in  Latin,  per  Mag. 
Ferragium,  Medicum  Salcrni,'  &c.  The  last  edition  is  probably  that 
by  Hieron.  Surianus,  fol.,  Venet.,  1542. 

The  most  celebrated  of  bis  works  i3  his  treatise  on  the  emall-pox 
and  measles,  which  is  the  oldest  account  that  we  possess  of  these  two 
diseases.  "  He  was  not  however  the  first  writer  ou  the  subject,  for  he 
himself  quotes  from  Aaron  and  other  of  his  countrymen,  who  had 
formerly  given  imperfect  histories  of  these  diseases."  Of  this  little 
work  there  is  an  edition  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  by  J.  Chamiing,  Loud., 
8vo,  1766.  It  was  printed  from  a  manuscript  at  Leyden,  and  Dr. 
Russell  says  (Append,  to  '  Nat.  Hist,  of  Aleppo  ')  that  he  had  the  book 
collated  with  other  manuscripts  in  the  East,  aud  that  the  readings 
were  upon  the  whole  fouud  very  exact.  It  has  been  translated  iuto 
several  ancient  and  modern  languages.  There  is  an  English  translation 
in  the  English  edition  of  Dr.  Mead's  medical  works. 

The  ten  books,  dedicated  to  Al-Mansor,  '  Ketdb  Almanso'uri,' 
'  Liber  ad  Almausorem,'  contain  a  complete  system  of  medicine,  drawn 
from  Arabic  aud  Greek  sources.  The  first  book  is  on  anatomy  aud 
physiology  ;  the  second,  'De  Siguificatiouibus  Tcmperaturarum ;'  the 
third,  '  De  Alimentis  et  Simplicibus;'  the  fourth,  'DeSanitatis  Tuenda3 
Ratione ;' the  fifth,  '  De  Murbis  Cutis,  et  de  Cosmeticis ;'  the  sixth, 
'  De  Victu  Peregriuautium  ;'  the  seventh,  '  De  Chirurgia  ;'  the  eighth, 
'  De  Veneuis;'  tbe  ninth,  '  De  Curatioue  Omnium  Partium  ;'  and  the 
tenth,  '  De  Febribus.'  Tbe  writers  from  whom  the  work  is  chiefly 
compiled  are  Hippocrates,  Ualen,  Oiibasius,  Pr.ulus  yEgineta,  and 
Aetius.  It,  contains  an  excellent  treatise  ou  the  qualities  necessary 
for  a  physician  (Tract  iv.,  cap.  32,  pag.  78,  ed.  Lugd.,  bvo,  1511).  There 
is  also  a  very  curious  chapter  (Tract  vii.,  cap.  27,  pag.  123)  on  quacks 
and  impostors,  which  has  been  translated  and  inserted  by  Freiud,  in 
bis  '  History  of  Physic.'  fie  is  said  by  Jo.  Bapt.  Silvaticus  ('  Controv. 
Med.,' sec.  14)  to  be  the  first  person  who  recommended  intoxication 
once  or  twice  a  month  ('  Almans.  Tract.,'  iv.,  cap.  5,  pag.  64),  which 
precept  was  repeated  by  Aviceiina  ('Cantic.,'  part  ii.,  sec.  34,  pag.  353, 
ed.  Venet.,  1564),  and  others,  and  vigorously  opposed  at  Paris  in  ths 
17th  century,  in  two  thesis,  by  Homuiets  and  Langlois.  The  ninth 
book  was  for  several  centuries  one  of  the  most  celebrated  text-books 
for  medical  students,  but,  notwithstanding  its  fame,  Sprengel  and 
Haller  both  declare  that  it  contains  nothing  original.  The  Al-Mansor 
to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated  has  by  some  been  supposed  to  be  the 
kalif  of  Baghdad,  who  lived  above  two  centuries  brfore  the  time  of 
Rhazes,  by  others  a  prince  of  Cordova,  who  lived  long  after.  Rhazes 
himself  solves  the  difficulty,  and  says  ('  Antidotar.  Prolog.,'  pag.  73,  b. 
ed.  Venet.,  1500)  that  he  was  a  prince  of  Khorassau  ('domino  Coras- 
cem  '),  and  nephew  of  the  kalif  Moktasi,  named  Al  Mansour  Ibn  Isbac 
lbn  Israel  lbn  Ahmed.  The  whole  of  the  Aiabic  original  of  this 
work  has  never  been  published,  but  a  small  extract  (lib.  ix.,  cap.  7)  U 
inserted,  with  a  Latiu  translation,  in  Reiske's  'Opusc.  Med.  ex  Moni- 
meut.  Arab.,'  p.  70,  sq.  The  first  Latin  translation  was  published 
with  several  other  of  his  smaller  works.  Mediol ,  folio,  1481,  iu  b:ack- 
letter ;  the  la?t  edition  came  out  at  Basel,  folio,  1544.  There  are  also 
several  other  works  that  have  been  published  with  the  '  Liber  ad 
Almausorem,'  for  example,  'Liber  Divisionum,'  '  Aphorismi,'  'De 
Juncturis,'  ' Antidotarium,'  'De  Morbis  Infantum,'  'lutroductio  in 
Medieioam,'  'De  Calculo  Reaum  et  Vesicas,1  'De  Facultatibus  Partium 
Animalium,'  &c  None  of  these  little  woiks  contain  anything  of  much 
importance. 

RHENA'NUS,  BEA'TUS,  was  bom  iu  1485,  at  Schlettstadt  in 
Alsace.  His  father,  though  origiually  a  butcher  of  Rheiuach  (wheuce 
the  name  Rhenanus),  was  a  mau  of  considerable  property,  aud  gave  bis 
son  the  best  education  that  could  be  had  in  those  times.  After  the 
boy  had  finished  his  elementary  education,  his  father  sent  him  to  Paris, 
where  he  studied  philosophy  and  ancient  literature.  From  Paris  hi 
went  to  Strasbourg  aud  Basel,  and  in  the  latter  place  he  formed  an 
intimate  friendship  with  Erasmus  and  Geleuius.    During  his  residence 
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at  Paris  he  had  been  employed  in  the  office  of  the  learned  printer 
H.  Stephens,  and  be  occupied  himself  iu  a  similar  manner  in  the 
printing  establishment  of  Froben  at  Basel.  In  1520  his  father  died,  and 
left  hiai  all  Lis  property ;  but  although  Rhenanus  retired  to  Schlettstadt, 
he  continued  his  favourite  study  of  the  ancients  with  the  same  zeal ; 
and  in  order  not  to  be  disturbed,  he  requested  and  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  an  exemption  from  all  public  offices.  He  had 
always  objected  to  marrying,  but  at  last  his  friends  prevailed  upon 
him,  and  at  the  advanced  ago  of  sixty-one  he  married.  A  few  months 
afterwards  he  was  attacked  by  a  disease,  from  which  he  sought  relief 
in  the  baths  of  Baden,  but  as  they  only  increased  his  sufferings,  he 
returned  home,  and  on  his  way  thither  he  died,  at  Strasbourg,  on  the 
20th  of  May  1547.  His  body  was  carried  to  his  native  place,  and 
buried  there. 

Rhenanus  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  editor  of  many  ancient  authors, 
on  whom  ho  bestowed  great  care,  with  the  view  of  giving  a  correct 
text.  The  following  is  a  chronological  list  of  most  of  his  editions  : — 
'  Quintus  Curtius,'  Basel,  1517;  'Maximus  Tyrius,'  Basel,  1519;  '  Vel- 
leius  Paterculus,'  Basel,  1520  (this  is  the  editio  princeps  of  that 
historian) ;  '  Tertulliani  Opera,'  Basel,  1521 ;  'Auctores  Histories  Eccle- 
siastics;,' containing  Eusebius,  Pamphilus,  Nicephorus,  Theodoret,  &c, 
1523  25  (reprinted  at  Paris  in  1541);  '  Plinius,  Historia  Naturalis,' 
Basel,  1 526 ;  '  Procopius  Caesariensis,  De  Rebus  Gothorum,'  Basel, 
1531  ;  '  Tacitus,'  Basel,  1533  ;  reprinted  in  1544  ;  '  Livii  Decades  Tres/ 
Basel,  1535. 

Among  the  original  works  of  Rhenanus  we  may  mention — 'Praefatio 
in  Marsilii  Defensionem  Pacis  pro  Ludovico  IV.  Imperatore,  adversus 
iniqua8  Ecclesiasticorum  Usurpationes,'  Basel,  1522.  This  work  was 
published  under  the  assumed  name  of  Licentius  Euangelus,  sacerdos. 
'  lllyrici  provinciarum  utrique  Imperio  cum  Romano  turn  Constanti- 
nopulitano  servientis  Descriptio,'  published  at  Paris  iu  1602,  together 
with  the  '  Notitia  diguitatum  imperii  Romani.'  '  Rerum  Gerniani- 
carum,'  libri  iii.,  Basel,  1531 :  this  work  has  often  been  reprinted. 
The  edition  of  Sturm  (Basel,  1551)  contains  a  good  Life  of  Rhenanus. 
He  also  translated  several  works  from  the  Greek  into  Latin,  such  as 
some  works  of  S.  Gregorius  Nazianzeuus,  part  of  the  writings  of 
Orkines,  in  the  edition  of  Erasmus,  &c. 

RHETICUS.  The  real  name  of  this  individual  was  George 
Joachim.  He  was  born  February  16,  1514,  at  Feldkirch,  a  small 
town  situated  a  few  miles  6outh  of  Lake  Constance,  and  was  surnamed 
Rheticus  from  the  circumstance  of  this  part  of  the  Tyrol  having  been 
anciently  inhabited  by  the  Rbseti.  When  twenty-three  years  old  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  elementary  mathematics  in  the  university 
of  Wittenberg,  the  higher  chair  being  at  that  time  filled  by  Reinhold ; 
but  after  teaching  there  with  some  repute  for  about  two  years,  he 
relinquished  his  appointment  in  order  to  become  the  disciple  and 
assistant  of  Copernicus,  whose  doctrines  he  advocated  with  much  zeal 
and  personal  risk.  His  letter  to  Schdner,  entitled  *  Narrattb  de 
Libris  Revolutionum  Copernici,'  wherein  he  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  about  the  sun  is  not  a  mere  probable  hypo- 
thesis, as  Copernicus  had  thought  fit  to  announce  it,  but  an  incon- 
testable truth,  and  asstrts  that  if  Aristotle  himself  were  living,  he 
would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  his  error,  excited  against  him  the 
ill-will  of  the  leading  advocates  of  the  Ptolemaic  system.  This  letter 
appeared  in  1540,  Danzig,  4to ;  was  reprinted  the  following  year  at 
Basel,  and  appended  to  the  work  of  Copernicus,  'De  Revolutionibus,' 
Basel,  1566 ;  and  to  Kepler's  '  Prodromus  Dissertat ,'  Tubing.,  1596. 
He  resumed  his  professorship  in  1541-42  ;  and  in  the  latter  year  were 
published  his  'Orationes  de  Astronomia,  Geographia,  et  Physica,' 
Niirnb.  He  subsequently  visited  different  parts  of  Germany,  taught 
for  some  time  at  Leipzig,  and  died  of  apoplexy  at  Cashau,  in  the  north 
of  Hungary,  the  4th  of  December  1576.  (Zedler.) 

Rheticus  has  left  an  indisputable  proof  of  extraordinary  industry 
and  devotedness  to  science  in  a  posthumous  work,  entitled  '  Opus 
Palatinum  de  Triangulis  k  Georgio- Joachimo-Rhetico  cceptum,  L.  Valen- 
tiuus  Otho,  principis  palatini  Frederici  IV.,  electoris  mathematicus 
consummavit,  Neostadii  in  Palatinatu,'  folio,  1596.  The  least  import- 
ant part  of  this  work  is  the  introductory  treatise  on  Trigonometry,  in 
niue  books,  of  which  the  first  four,  relating  to  right-angled  triangles, 
were  written  by  Rheticus,  and  the  other  five,  on  oblique  triangles,  by 
his  pupil  Otho.  They  comprise  four  hundred  and  eighty-one  folio 
pages,  which,  observes  Delambre,  might  be  compressed  into  ten. 

As  authors,  Delambre  declares  that  Rheticus  and  Otho  were  the 
most  prolix  and  obscure  that  he  had  ever  met  with.  After  the  intro- 
ductory treatise  follows  a  table  of  sines,  cosines,  tangents,  cotangents, 
secants,  and  cosecants,  to  every  ten  seconds  of  the  quadrant,  and  to 
a  radius  of  10,000,000,000.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  extensive  table, 
which  must  have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  astronomer,  was  the 
work  of  Rheticus,  though  the  contrary  might  be  inferred  from  the 
statements  of  Montucla  and  Lalande.  The  sines  were  originally  com- 
puted by  him  to  fifteen  places  of  figures,  and  were  correct  to  the 
fourteenth,  as  was  shown  by  M.  Prony,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
'Memoires  de  l'lnstitutj'  but  only  the  first  ten  were  inserted  in 
the  '  Opus  Palatinum.'  The  table  of  tangents  and  secants  was  not 
quite  complete  when  Rheticus  died.  Those  which  were  wanting 
were  added  by  Otho.  The  whole  were  computed  to  ten  places  of 
figures,  of  which  only  the  first  eight  could  be  relied  on.  Pitiscus 
subsequently  computed  the  tangents  and  secants  as  far  as  eleven 


places  of  figures  (Montucla  says  eixteen),  which,  with  the  rest  of  the 
table  of  Bheticus,  he  published  in  1613,  under  the  title  of '  Thesaurus 

Mathematicus.' 

It  is  to  the  labours  of  Pitiscus  that  Montucla  ascribes  most  praise, 
designating  them  "  the  most  remarkable  monument  of  human  patience, 
the  more  meritorious  as  it  was  accompanied  by  so  little  glory,"  which 
observes  Delambre,  would  be  true  if  the  name  of  Rheticus  were  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  Pitiscus,  whom  he  considers  to  have  been  little 
more  than  the  editor  of  the  'Thesaurus  Mathematicus.'  (See  the 
'Astronomie  Moderne,'  ii.,  p.  34.)  The  only  terms  employed  in  the 
'Opus  Palatinum '  to  express  the  several  functions  of  an  arc,  are  base, 
perpendicular,  and  hypothenuse;  the  terms  tangent  and  secant  had 
not  then  been  introduced,  and  the  appellation  sine,  which  had  been 
generally  employed  by  Miiller  and  others,  was  rejected  by  Rheticus. 
The  construction  of  tbe  canon  is  understood  to  have  commenced  in 
the  year  1540. 

Rheticus  had  intended  to  publish  two  treatises  in  German  on 
astronomy  and  philosophy  generally,  and  had  announced  a  work  on 
chemistry,  in  seven  books,  nono  of  which  have  appeared.  In  these 
his  chief  aim  was  to  abolish  hypothesis,  and  to  rest  exclusively  on 
observation. 

(Zedler,  Grosses  Universal  Lexicon,  xiv.  812;  Kiistner,  Geschichte 
der  Mathematik,  i.  561-62;  Delambre,  A stron.  Mod.,  ii.  1-25;  Weiss, 
Biog.  Univ.,  art.  '  Joachim  ; '  see  also  Adani,  Vit.  Philos.  Germ. ;  and 
Vossius,  De  Mathem.) 

RIIlA'NUiS,  a  Greek  poet,  was  a  native  of  Bena  in  Crete,  and  lived 
about  the  time  of  Eratosthenes.  He  was  originally  a  slave  who  had  a 
kind  of  superintendence  over  a  palaestra,  but  he  subsequently  became 
a  learned  grammarian,  and  wrote  several  poems  :  one  of  them  was  a 
'HfidicKeia.,  consisting  of  four  books.  Another  of  his  poems,  called 
Vl«ra-r)viaKii,  contained  a  poetical  description  of  the  second  Messenian 
war,  of  which  we  probably  possess  the  substance  in  the  account  given 
by  Pausanias  in  his  fourth  book.  Other  poems  of  Rhianus  were  the 
@(<r<ra\ii<d,  'Axoixa,  and  'HAia/co.  Athenseus  (xi.  p.  499)  also  mentions 
epigrams  of  Rhianus.  The  Emperor  Tiberius  is  said  to  have  been 
very  fond  of  the  poems  of  Rhianus,  and  even  to  have  imitated  them. 
(Sueton.,  '  Tiber.,'  c.  70.)  The  few  extant  fragments  of  his  works  are 
collected  in  Brunck's  'Analecta,'  in  Jacob's  'Anthologia  Grseca,'  in 
Gaisford's  '  Poet.  Graeci  Minor,'  and  separately  in  a  little  book  by  N. 
Saal,  under  the  title  'Rhiani  qua?  supersunt,'  Bonn,  1831.  Compare 
A.  Meineke's  essay,  '  Ueber  den  Dichter  Rhiano3,'  in  the  'Transac- 
tions of  the  Berlin  Academy,'  1834,  and  his  'Analecta  Alexandria, 
Berlin,  1843. 

RH1ZOS  RHANGAVIS.    [Eizo  Rangabe.] 

RHODOM ANNUS,  LAUREN TIUS,  was  born  in  1546,  at  Sassa- 
werft,  on  the  estates  of  the  counts  of  Stolberg.  His  parents  were 
poor,  and  as  the  boy  early  displayed  great  talents,  Count  Stolberg  sent 
him  at  his  own  expense  to  the  gymnasium  at  Ufeld.  Greek  literature, 
which  was  then  reviving  in  Germany,  had  most  attractions  for  him, 
and  he  made  it  his  principal  Btudy  at  the  University  of  Rostock. 
After  the  completion  of  his  studies,  he  held  several  offices  as  teacher, 
but  was  afterwards  invited  to  the  professorship  of  Greek  literature  in 
the  University  of  Jena,  and  subsequently  to  that  of  history  at  Wittem- 
berg,  where  he  died  on  the  8th  of  January  1606. 

Rhodomannus  is  said  to  have  been  extremely  ugly,  but  his  learning 
and  amiable  qualities  soon  effaced  the  unfavourable  impression  created 
by  his  appearance.  His  greatest  merits  consist  in  his  efforts  to  diffuse 
a  taste  for  Greek  poetry,  and  he  endeavoured  to  attain  this  object  by 
makiDg  Greek  verses  himself,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  very 
successful.  We  still  possess  a  number  of  works  by  Rhodomannus,  ia 
Greek  verse  with  Latin  translations,  viz.  :  '  Vita  Lutheri,  Grreco  car- 
mine descripta  et  Latine  reddita,'  Ursel,  1579;  'Descriptio  historiao 
ecclesiaa,  &c,  Graeco  carmine  cum  versione  Latina,  e  regione  textus 
Graeci,'  Frankfurt,  1581 ;  '  Poesis  Christiana,  id  est,  Palaestina,  seu 
Historiae  Sacrae,  Gracco-Latinas,  libri  ix.,'  Marpurg,  1589 ;  Theologi;o 
Christianas  Tyrocinia,  carmine  heroico  Gneco-Latino,  libri  v.,'  Lipsise, 
1597,  &c.  Rhodomannus  also  made  some  Latin  translations  of  Greek 
authors,  as  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  which  is  printed  in  the  edition  of  H. 
Stephens  (1604)  ;  of  the  '  Posthomerica '  of  Quintus  Calaber;  he  also 
made  a  translation  of  extracts  from  '  Photii  Bibliotheca '  and  Diodo- 
rus Siculus,  under  the  title  of  'Memnonis  Historia  de  Republica 
Heracleensium  et  Rebus  Ponticis  Eclogae,'  Helmstadii,  1591,  and 
reprinted  at  Geneva  in  1593.  Rhodomannus  edited  the  following 
collection  of  Greek  poems: — 'Anonymi  Poetae  Graeci:  Argonautica, 
Thebaica,  Troica,  Ilias  parva,  Arion,  Narratio  de  Bello  Trojano  e  Con- 
stantini  Maoassis  Annal.,'  &c,  Lips.,  1588.  His  Life  has  been  written 
in  Latin,  by  Ch.  H.  Lang,  Lubeck,  1741. 

RIBALTA,  FBANCISCO,  a  distinguished  Spanish  painter  of  the 
school  of  Valencia,  was  born  at  Castellon  de  la  Plana  in  1551.  When 
very  young  he  fell  in  love  with  his  master's  daughter,  but  the  father 
(his  nam'e  is  not  mentioned)  would  not  consent  to  a  marriage,  on  the 
plea  that  Ribalta  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  his  profession. 
Upon  this  he  determined  to  go  to  Borne,  and  his  mistress  plighted  her 
faith  to  him.  At  Rome  he  studied  the  works  of  Raffaelle,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Sebastian  del  Piombo.  Upon  his  return  to  Valencia  after 
an  absence  of  three  or  four  years  his  professional  improvement  at 
once  procured  him  the  hand  of  his  mistiess.  Ribalta  soon  obtained 
great  reputation.    His  first  public  work  was  the  Last  Supper,  ordered 
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by  Archbishop  Don  Juan  de  Ribera  for  the  grand  altar  of  the  College 
of  Corpus  Christi,  at  Valencia.  He  painted  tho  portrait  of  a 
venerable  friar  of  tho  place,  Pedro  Mufioz,  as  St.  Andrew;  and  as 
Judas,  a  shoemaker  of  the  name  of  Pradas,  whoso  vicinity  was  a 
nuisance  to  him.  He  died  in  1628,  and  waB  buried  in  tho  church  of 
San  Juan  del  Mercado,  in  Valencia. 

Ribalta' s  design  was  correct  and  vigorous  ;  he  was  a  good  anatomist; 
and  his  compositions  are  often  grand.  In  colouring  also  he  was 
generally  good,  much  resembling  Sebastiano  and  Titian,  though  occa- 
sionally dry ;  but  the  works  of  some  of  his  principal  scholars,  as 
Castaned  aud  Bausa,  are  sometimes  attributed  to  him.  His  works  are 
or  were  very  numerous  in  Valencia,  and  there  are  several  at  Castellon 
de  la  Plana,  and  Madrid  ;  and  some  at  San  Ildefonso,  Toledo,  Zara- 
goza,  Andilla,  Algcmesi,  Torrente,  Portaceli,  Morella,  and  Carcaxente. 

The  '  Entombment '  by  Ribalta,  in  the  cathedral  of  Valencia,  is  an 
excellent  work,  and  thero  are  also  many  admirable  pictures  by  him  in 
private  collections  iu  Valencia,  as  those  of  the  Conde  de  Parceut,  and 
the  Marques  del  Rafol.  The  Corpus  Christi  College  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Ford,  a  complete  museum  of  Kibaltas.  It  was  founded  by  Ribal- 
ta's  patron,  the  Archbishop  Juan  de  Ribera,  commonly  called  '  El 
Santo  Ribera.'  He  was  canonised  in  1797.  Ribalta  is  to  be  seen 
to  greatest  advantage  in  the  church  of  this  college,  which  contains 
some  of  his  greatest  works,  as  '  San  Vicente  de  Ferrer  visited  on  his 
sick  Bed  by  our  Saviour  and  Saints  ;'  the  '  Last  Supper,'  already  men- 
tioned ;  and  a  '  Holy  Family.'  In  other  parts  of  the  same  building 
are  '  Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Olives  ; '  '  Christ  at  the  Column,'  and  a 
saint  or  '  Beata '  in  a  brown  habit.  There  are  also  some  works  by 
Ribalta  in  the  Museo  (the  former  'Carmen')  of  Valencia.  The  pictures 
of  the  church  of  the  small  hamlet  of  Andilla  are  also  among  the  best 
works  of  Ribalta.  At  Segorbe,  in  the  church  of  San  Martin  de  las 
Monjas,  is  also  a  noble  picture  by  Ribalta  of  Christ  descending  into 
Hades.  In  the  church  of  his  native  place  Castellon  de  la  Plana  there 
is  still  a  '  Purgatory  '  by  him ;  other  fine  works  that  were  in  this  place 
have  been  allowed  to  perish.  The  picture  of  '  Christ  bearing  his 
Cross'  in  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  of  which  there  is  a  print  by 
Sherwin,  and  which  is  ascribed  to  Guido,  Lodovico  Caracci,  and  to 
Moralez  el  Divino,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Ford,  certainly  a  picture  by 
Ribalta.  It  is  the  chapel  altar-piece,  and  was  presented  to  the  college 
by  William  Freeman,  of  Hamels,  in  Hertfordshire ;  it  was  originally 
brought  from  Spain  by  the  last  Duke  of  Ormond  from  Vigo  in  1702. 

Juan  de  Ribalta,  an  able  painter,  and  of  great  promise,  was  the 
son  and  pupil  of  Francisco,  but  he  died  in  the  same  year  as  his  father, 
aged  only  31 ;  he  was  born  in  1597.  Ribera  also,  or  Spagnoletto,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Ribalta. 

RIBE'RA,  JOSfi,  an  eminent  Spanish  painter,  better  known  by  the 
surname  of  Spagnoletto  (the  little  Spaniard),  which  the  Italians  gave 
him,  was  born  on  the  12th  of  January  1588,  at  Sau  Felipe  de  Xativa, 
a  large  town  in  Spain,  about  ten  miles  from  Valencia.  Having  from 
his  early  youth  shown  a  great  inclination  for  painting,  his  parents, 
though  in  indigent  circumstances,  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
promote  his  taste  for  that  art.  He  was  placed  as  a  student  under 
Francisco  Ribalta  [Ribalta,  Francisco],  but  before  he  was  sixteen 
he  left  his  master,  and  determined  to  visit  Italy.  After  spending 
some  time  at  Rome,  where  he  almost  lived  upon  charity,  he  arrived  at 
Naples  in  160G.  Here  he  met  with  Michel  Angelo  Caravaggio,  whose 
striking  and  vigorous  style  made  such  an  impression  upon  him  that  he 
never  rested  until  he  became  his  pupil.  Under  this  master  Ribera 
made  such  progress,  and  his  productions  were  so  much  admired,  that 
he  was  considered  an  accomplished  master  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
From  Naples,  Ribera  went  to  Parma,  where  the  works  of  Correggio 
were  then  the  object  of  public  admiration,  and  afterwards  he  visited 
Rome.  Whilst  there  he  attempted  to  improve  his  style  by  imitating  the 
works  of  RafFaelle,  but  without  much  success.  This  circumstance,  as 
well  as  the  great  number  of  excellent  artists  practising  in  that  city, 
induced  him  to  return  to  Naples,  where  his  prospects  of  employment 
were  greater,  that  country  being  then  under  the  dominion  of  his 
countrymen  the  Spaniards.  After  a  few  months'  residence  at  Naples, 
the  Count  of  Monterrey,  the  Spanish  viceroy,  took  him  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  employed  him  in  executing  considerable  works  for  the 
King  of  Spain.  In  1630  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
St.  Luke  at  Rome,  and  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Christ 
by  the  pope  in  1644.  Ribera  died  at  Naples  in  1656.  Like  his 
master  Caravaggio,  his  style  was  characterised  by  broad  lights  and 
shades.  His  genius  naturally  inclined  him  to  gloomy  or  horrible 
subjects,  which  he  selected  both  from  sacred  and  profane  history.  He 
delighted  in  designing  old  men  emaciated  by  mortification,  such  as 
hermits  and  saints,  and  seems  to  have  at  all  times  rejoiced  in  the  dis- 
play of  bone,  veins,  and  tendons.  In  tragic  compositions,  martyrdoms, 
executions,  and  torments,  he  was  eminently  successful ;  and  he  treated 
these  appalling  subjects  with  a  correctness  of  design  and  a  fidelity 
which  might  serve  as  a  study  for  the  anatomist.  Thus  the  Bpasms  of 
Ixion,  S.  Bartholomew  under  the  butcher's  knife,  the  torments  of 
Sisyphus,  Tantalus,  and  Prometheus,  Laocoon  and  his  sons  attacked 
by  serpents,  were  his  favourite  subjects.  His  principal  pictures  are  in 
the  Royal  Museum  at  Madrid,  in  the  Escurial,  and  at  Naples,  in  which 
last  place  he  painted  the  1  Martyrdom  of  S.  Januarius,'  for  the  royal 
chapel ;  '  S.  Jerome  aud  S.  Bruno,'  for  the  church  of  the  Trinity ; 
and  the  *  TakiDg  Down  from  the  Cross,*  for  the  Carthusians.  Ribera 


sometimes  indulged  himself  in  engraving,  and  he  also  made  Bix-and- 
twenty  etchings,  which  were  executed  in  a  bold  and  free  style.  The 
National  Gallery  has  a  'Sliopherd  with  a  LatuL>,'   by  Rihera. 

RICARDO,  DAVID,  was  born  in  London,  on  the  19lh  of  April, 
1772.  His  father,  a  native  of  Holland,  had  then  been  for  nevoral  y<  H  , 
a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  in  London  ;  and  designing  bin  third 
sou,  David,  for  the  same  occupation,  gave  him  a  good  but  plain  com- 
mercial education.  For  this  purpose  he  was  sent  when  eleven  years  of 
age,  to  a  school  in  Holland,  where  he  remained  for  about  two  years. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  England  he  was  taken  into  his  father's  oilier) 
as  a  clerk,  and  when  of  age  was  associated  with  him  in  business.  In 
1793  he  formed  a  matrimonial  alliance  displeasing  to  his  father,  by 
reason  of  his  religious  scruples,  the  elder  Mr.  Ricardo  having  been 
born  of  Jewish  parents,  and  continuing  to  profess  their  faith  until  his 
death.  This  breach  between  the  father  and  sou,  wl.ich  was  afterward -i 
entirely  healed,  necessarily  caused  their  separation  as  regarded  busi- 
ness, and  threw  the  subject  of  this  notice  altogether  upon  his  own 
efforts,  seconded  however,  in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  all 
parties,  by  many  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Mr.  Ricardo  continued  to  be  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  until 
1818,  and  was  eminently  successful,  taking  for  many  years  a  leading 
part  in  its  business,  and  realising  a  princely  fortune  by  conduct  which 
gained  for  him  universal  respect. 

During  the  years  in  which  Mr.  Ricardo  was  most  actively  engaged 
in  business,  he  continued  to  devote  much  time  to  study  and  to 
scientific  pursuits.  He  was  one  of  the  original  promoters  of  tho 
Geological  Society  of  London,  and  for  some  years  a  member  of  its 
council.  He  also  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  chemistry,  as 
well  as  an  acquaintance  with  mathematics.  Of  late  years  the  powers 
of  his  mind  were  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  ques- 
tions connected  with  political  economy,  a  study  which  was  at  once 
best  suited  to  the  peculiar  quality  of  his  miud  and  most  in  unison 
with  his  daily  pursuits  in  business,  and  by  his  attainments  in  which 
he  was  enabled  to  take  his  place  among  the  most  original  thinkers  of 
his  day. 

In  the  beginning  of  1819  Mr.  Ricardo  was  returned  to  parliament 
by  the  Irish  borough  of  Portarlington,  which  place  he  continued  to 
represent  until  his  death. 

The  reputation  which  Mr.  Ricardo  had  previously  acquired  by  his 
writings  ensured  to  him  the  attention  of  the  house  on  all  occasions 
when  he  spoke,  and  not  unfrequently  induced  the  members  present  to 
call  upon  him  for  his  opinion  when  the  subject-matter  of  the  debate 
was  such  as  might  receive  light  from  his  extensive  knowledge. 
Although  he  confined  himself  in  his  parliamentary  speeches  almost 
entirely  to  subjects  of  finance,  aud  such  as  fell  strictly  within  the  line 
of  economical  science,  his  reported  speeches  are  numerous  aud  of  con- 
siderable value.  During  each  of  the  five  sessions  in  which  he  sat  in 
parliament  his  name  constantly  appears  as  a  speaker,  and  in  the  latest 
two  years  of  the  series  (1822  and  1823)  his  addresses  were  very  frequent. 
Those  persons  who  had  most  narrowly  watched  the  progress  of  his 
public  career  felt  justified  in  predicting  for  him  a  future  of  the  highest 
usefulness ;  and  had  his  life  been  spared,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that 
their  predictions  would  have  been  fulfilled.  At  the  close  of  the  session 
of  1823  he  retired  to  his  estate  of  Gatcomb  Park  in  Gloucestershire, 
and,  after  a  very  few  days'  illness,  died  on  the  11th  of  September,  of 
an  inflammation  of  the  biain,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Ricardo  first  appeared  as  an  author  during  the  discussion  that 
led  to  and  accompanied  the  famous  Bullion  Committee  in  1810.  His 
pamphlet,  which  was  entitled  'The  High  Price  of  Bullion  a  1  .oof  of 
the  Depreciation  of  Bank  Notes,'  speedily  passed  through  four  editious, 
and  occasioned  the  publication  of  several  replies.  His  next  publication 
was  entitled  'A  Reply  to  Mr.  Bosanquet's  Practical  Observations  on 
the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee ;'  and  however  much  opiuions 
may  at  that  time  have  been  divided  upon  the  subject,  it  has  long  since 
been  generally  acknowledged  that  the  victory  rested  with  Mr.  Ricardo. 
Although  the  peculiar  interest  which  attended  those  discussions  has 
long  since  passed  away,  Mr.  Ricardo's  pamphlet  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  all  who  delight  in  marking  the  ease  with  which  a  man  of 
superior  talent  can  trace  and  exhibit  the  constant  and  active  operation 
of  general  principles  through  all  the  intricacies  of  practical  detail. 

In  1815  Mr.  Ricardo  published  '  An  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  a 
Low  Price  of  Corn  on  the  Profits  of  Stock,'  in  which  he  combated  the 
justice  of  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  corn ;  but  the  essay  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  doctrine  which  it  propounds  concerning 
rent.  The  following  year  produced  '  Proposals  for  an  Economical  and 
Secure  Currency,  with  Observations  on  the  Profits  of  the  Bank  of 
England.'  Mr.  Ricardo's  great  work,  that  upon  which  his  lasting  fame 
as  an  economist  must  rest,  '  On  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy 
and  Taxation,' was  published  in  1S17,  and  was  at  once  pronounced 
the  most  valuable  contribution  made  to  economical  science  since  the 
days  of  Adam  Smith.  In  1822  Mr.  Ricardo  again  appeared  as  tha 
author  of  a  tract  entitled  '  On  Protection  to  Agriculture,'  in  which  ha 
exposed  certain  fallacies  and  prejudices  of  the  landed  proprietors. 
The  effects  of  legislative  protection  afforded  to  products  of  the  soil 
upon  wages,  profits,  public  revenues,  and  non-agricultural  branches  of 
the  national  industry,  are  all  discussed  within  the  limits  of  eighty-seven 
pages,  with  a  clearness  and  precision  that  may  be  said  to  exhaust  the 
matter,  and  which  prove  the  author  to  have  been  perfect  master  of 
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the  whole  subject.  The  only  remaining  woik  of  Mr.  Iiicardo  was 
found  among  his  papers  after  his  death,  having  been  the  latest  matter 
of  a  public  character  that  occupied  his  attention.  This  was  hi3 
pamphlet  in  recommendation  of  a  national  bank,  which  was  6oou 
afterwards  published  by  his  family,  iu  the  exact  state  in  which  he  left 
it  probably  only  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
RICAUT,  SIR  PAUL.  [Rtcadt.] 

R1CCI  or  RIZZI,  SEBASTFANO,  a  painter,  born  at  Cividal  di 
Belluno,  near  Trevisano,  in  the  Venetian  state,  in  1659  or  1660.  He 
was  placed  early  under  the  tuition  of  Frederigo  Cervelli,  at  Venice. 
He  accompanied  his  preceptor  to  Milan,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Bologna  and  Venice,  to  study  the  master-pieces  of  those  two  schools. 
He  resided  for  some  years  at  Florence  and  Rome,  and  ultimately  made 
a  tour  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  executing  pictures  at  any  price,  wherever 
he  obtained  commissions,  and  leaving  behind  him  a  reputation  almost 
universal.  He  afterwards  travelled  into  Germany,  England,  and 
Flanders,  completing  his  style  from  a  careful  study  of  the  works  of 
other  artists,  and  especially  improving  in  his  mode  of  colouring.  At 
Vienna  he  executed  many  works  for  the  court,  particularly  eome 
paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  imperial  palace  of  Schonbruuu,  and 
thence  he  returned  to  Florence,  where  he  was  employed  to  decorate 
Eeveral  of  the  apaitmeuts  in  the  palace  of  the  grand-duke.  Being 
invited  to  England  by  Queen  Anne,  he  travelled  through  France, 
and  at  Paris  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  l'aiuting. 
In  the  cupola  of  Chelsea  Hospital  he  represented  the  Ascension, 
and  he  also  decorated  the  staircase  of  Montague  House,  afterwards  the 
British  Museum,  and  now  pulled  down.  He  likewise  painted  the 
chapel  at  Bulstrode,  for  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  the  altar-piece  of 
which,  representing  the  Last  Supper,  he  has  introduced  his  own 
portrait  in  a  modem  habit.  The  hall  and  some  of  the  ceilings  of 
Burlingtou-llouse,  London,  are  also  by  him.  During  his  residence  iu 
England,  which  lasted  ten  years,  he  was  most  extensively  employed, 
and  his  departure  is  said  by  Walpole  to  have  been  caused  by  disgust 
that  Sir  James  Thornhill  should  have  been  selected  to  paint  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

On  quitting  this  country  he  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  was  con- 
stantly occupied  on  pictures  for  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sardinia. 
Ricci,  in  common  with  Luca  Giordano,  possessed  the  power  of  imitating 
with  considerable  facility  the  style  of  the  great  masters  who  preceded 
him.  Some  of  his  pictures  appear  at  first  sight  as  if  painted  by 
Bassano  or  Paul  Veronese,  and  one  of  his  Madonnas,  exhibited  at 
Dresden,  was  for  some  time  attributed  to  Coreggio.  Sebastiano  is  in 
fact  rather  an  imitator  than  a  plagiarist,  as  in  the  Last  Supper,  iu  the 
church  of  Santa  Giustina,  at  Padua,  which  greatly  resembles  the 
cupola  of  Sau  Giovanni  at  Parma,  by  Corigeio  ;  and  hi-  San  Gregorio, 
at  San  Alessaudro  in  Bergamo,  lecals  to  mind  the  work  of  Guercino 
at  Bologna.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  his  scripture  histories, 
paillted  for  S.  Cosmo  and  S.  Damiano,  at  Venice,  which  are  pre- 
ferred to  any  others  that  he  executed  for  that  place.  Ricci's  figures 
exhibit  much  beauty  and  grace,  like  those  of  Paul  Veronese ;  his 
attitudes  arc  natural  and  varied,  and  his  composition  is  managed  with 
judgment.  His  colouring  is  distinguished  by  a  beautiful  azure,  which 
remains  in  his  fresco  woiks,  but  in  his  pictures  in  oil,  from  the  bad- 
ness of  the  grounds,  ti,at  as  well  as  the  other  tints  has  faded.  In 
many  of  his  works  he  was  assisted  by  his  nephew  Marco  Ricci,  who 
resided  with  him  in  England. 

Sebastiano  died  at  Venice,  on  the  5th  of  May  1734.  Amongst  the 
most  noted  of  his  productions  may  be  enumerated  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents,  at  Venice;  the  Rape  of  the  Sabiues  at  Rome;  at  Bergamo, 
Saint  Gregory  supplicating  the  Virgin  in  favour  of  the  Souls  in  Pur- 
gatory, before  relerred  to  ;  at  Vienna,  several  ceilings  of  the  imperial 
palace,  and  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  at  the  church  of  St.  Charles. 

R1CCIARELLI,  DANIELE,  generally  called  Daniele  di  Volterra, 
from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  was  born  in  1509.  He  appears  to  have 
first  studied  at  Siena,  under  Antonio  Razzi,  called  II  Sodoma,  and 
afterwards  under  Baldassare  Peruzzi.  In  the  expectation  of  receiving 
greater  encouragement  at  Rome,  he  repaired  to  that  city,  where  he 
was  first  employed  as  an  assistant  to  rierino  del  Vaga  in  the  Vatican, 
and  in  the  Capella  Massimi,  in  the  church  of  the  Trinita,  del  Monte. 
He  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  reputation  which  he  subsequently 
acquired  to  the  friendship  and  instruction  of  Michel  Angelo,  who  gave 
him  designs  for  the  woiks  which  he  executed  in  the  Farnesina,  and 
for  others  of  his  most  celebrated  performances.  The  principal  monu- 
ment of  his  fame  was  the  series  of  frescoes  in  the  church  of  La  Trinith. 
del  Monte,  representing  the  History  of  the  Cross,  on  which  he  was 
employed  seven  years.  Of  these  lrtscoes,  the  most  remarkable  was 
the  famous  Descent  from  the  Cioss,  which  was  universally  esteemed 
as  one  of  the  three  finest  pictures  at  Rome;  the  other  two  being  the 
Transfiguration  by  Raffaelle,  and  the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  by 
Domenichiuo.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  Michel  Angelo  not  only 
assisted  him  by  his  advice,  superintendence,  and  corrections,  in  the 
composition  of  this  sublime  performance,  but  that  the  figure  of  the 
Saviour  and  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary  must  have  been  the  work  of  his 
master-hand.  Unhappily  we  are  unable  to  judge  of  the  probability  of 
this  assertion ;  for  the  French,  in  their  eagerness  to  possess  so  fine 
a  work,  barbarously  attempted  to  detach  the  plaster  from  the  wall, 
and  broke  it  all  to  pieces.  We  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  composition  but  from  the  fine  engraving  of  it  by 
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Dorigny.  On  the  death  of  Pierino  del  Vaga,  in  1547,  Ricciarelli  was 
recommended  by  Michel  Angelo  to  Pope  Paul  III.  as  superintendent 
of  the  works  in  the  Vatican,  of  which,  and  of  his  pension,  he  was 
deprived  by  Julius  III.  Pope  Paul  IV.,  conceiving  that  the  nudity  of 
eeveral  figures  in  the  Last  Judgment  was  unsuitable  to  the  sanctity  of 
the  place,  had  determined  to  destroy  that  gr<  at  work ;  when  Daniele 
undertook,  and,  according  to  a  tradition  which  appears  to  be  authentic, 
with  Michel  Angelo's  own  consent,  to  clothe  the  offensive  figures.  He 
was  probably  induced  to  do  this,  in  order  to  save  the  picture  from 
destruction,  for  which  however  he  was  ever  afterwards  called  in  ridicule 
Braghetone.    He  died  at  Rome,  156G. 

RICCIO,  DOME'NICO,  called  il  Brusasorci,  a  celebrated  Venetian 
painter,  was  born  at  Verona  in  1494.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Giolfino, 
and  is  supposed  also  to  have  studied  under  Titian,  iu  Venice,  where 
he  at  least  studied  his  works  and  those  of  Giorcione.  He  is  called  the 
Titian  of  the  Veronese  painters.  His  name  of  Brusa  Sorci  (rat-burner) 
was  acquired  from  his  father  Giacomo  Riccio,  who  invented  a  rat-trap, 
and  had  what  he  caught  in  his  own  house  burnt,  whence  he  was  com- 
monly called  by  his  neighbours  Brusasorci,  a  name  which  descended 
to  bis  children  and  grandchildren.  Among  Domenico's  first  and 
principal  works  in  Verona  were  the  frescoes  of  the  Palazzo  de'  Murari, 
near  the  Ponte  Nuovo,  which  he  dtcorated  exteriorly  iu  chiaroscuro 
with  scenes  from  the  fable  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  the  marriage 
festival  of  Benacus  (the  Lago  di  Garda)  with  the  nymph  Cbaris  repre- 
sented by  Garda ;  he  painted  numerous  nymphs,  with  Hymen,  as  he  is 
described  by  Catullus  ('  Carmen  '  61-62),  and  all  the  characteristics  of 
rural  and  sylvan  life,  poetical  and  real ;  and  also  in  distinct  compart- 
ments extensive  groups  of  marino  deities,  and  other  corresponding 
mythic  creations,  for  all  of  which  he  received  only  forty  ducats.  Iu 
the  Palazzo  Ridolfi  he  painted  the  celebrated  cavalcade  of  Clement  VII. 
and  Charles  V.,  at  Bologna,  on  the  consecration  of  the  emperor,  in 
which  he  introduced  many  portraits  ;  these  frescoes  are  still  in  preser- 
vation. Riccio  painted  also  many  excellent  works  in  oil,  including 
Several  large  altar-pieces  for  some  of  the  principal  churches  in  and 
near  Verona,  and  other  works  in  the  ducal  palace  at  Mantua.  Venuses 
and  nymphs  were  also  favourite  subjects  with  him  ;  aud  such  pictuies 
frequently  occur  iu  picture  galleries.    He  died  iu  1567. 

Felice  Riccio,  or  Brusasohci,  his  son,  was  also  a  distinguished 
painter  ;  but  having  studied  under  Ligozzi  at  Florence,  he  painted  iu 
a  different  style  from  his  father  :  more  delicate,  but  with  less  power ; 
he  was  a  good  portrait  painter.  He  died  iu  1605,  aged  sixty-five.  His 
sister  Cecilia  Biusasorci  was  also  an  escillent  painter  of  portraits. 
Giovanni  Battista  Biusasorci,  another  son  of  Domenico,  was  painter  to 
one  of  the  German  emperors,  and  died  in  Germany. 

RICCTO'LI,  GIOVANNI  BAT1ISTA,  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1598, 
and  became  one  of  the  principal  cultivators  of  astronomy  in  Italy 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  17th  century.  He  entered  into  the 
Society  of  the  Jesuits  in  1614,  and  having  diligently  cultivated  all  the 
different  branches  of  learning  as  they  were  taught  iu  that  age,  he  was 
chosen  teacher  of  philosophy,  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  theology  in  the 
colleges  of  their  order  at  Parma  and  Bologna ;  but  his  inclination 
leading  him  to  the  study  of  geography  and  astronomy,  he  gave  up  his 
appointments,  and  applied  himself  wholly  to  the  prosecution  of  those 
sciences.  His  first  published  work  was  the  'Almagestum  novum' 
(1653),  which  constitutes  a  treatise  on  astronomy.  In  it  he  mentions 
the  oiigin  of  the  science,  and  gives  a  list  of  those  who  had  cultivated 
it  :  he  also  describes  his  method  of  measuiing  a  degree  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  a  pendulum  of  his  own  invention.  He  computes  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  length  of  the  tropical  year,  and  the 
elements  of  the  orbits  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets ;  he  also  treats  of 
eclipses,  and  gives  a  long  list  of  such  as  Lad  been  observed  from  the 
earliest  time.  The  work  contains  a  treatise  on  parallaxes,  and  some 
ideas  of  the  writer  concerning  the  body  of  the  moon. 

The  learned  world  was  then  divided  between  the  followers  of 
Aristotle  and  the  disciples  of  Copernicus  in  their  opinions  respecting 
the  system  of  the  universe.  Iu  the  'Almagestum,'  Riccioli,  having 
explained  the  ideas  of  Copernicus  concerning  the  movement  of  the 
earth,  offers  a  long  series  of  objections  to  them,  which,  with  a  brief 
reply  to  each,  may  be  seen  in  Delambre  ('  Histoire  de  l'Astron.  Mod.,' 
torn.  i.  p.  672,  &c).  He  acknowledges  however  that  the  more  we 
examine  the  hypothesis  of  the  earth's  several  motions,  the  more  we 
must  admire  the  genius  aud  sagacity  of  Copernicus,  who  had  been 
able  to  explain  so  simply  the  pheLomena  of  the  heavens;  and  he 
expresses  his  regret  that  the  fruits  of  a  brilliant  imagination  should 
be  set  forth  as  realities.  The  admiration  constantly  expressed  for 
Copernicus,  and  even  the  manner  in  which  the  objections  to  his  theory 
are  stated,  have  led  to  a  belief  that  this  learned  Jesuit  was  a  Coper- 
nican  in  his  heart;  aud  from  a  passage  in  the  work,  it  appears  that 
the  Aristotelians  and  theologians  of  that  day,  in  their  opposition,  were 
more  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  making  concessions  in  favour  of  a 
theory  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  at  variance  with  the  letter  of  the 
Scriptures,  than  inimical  to  the  theory  itself.  The  '  Almagestum ' 
contains  many  passages  which  betray  the  prejudices  of  the  age.  As  a 
reason  for  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  calendar,  Riccioli  asserts 
that  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  continued  to  liquefy  on  the  19th  of 
September,  though  the  time  of  the  exquinoxts  bad  been  anticipated 
by  ten  days  :  he  finds  several  causes  for  the  supposed  eclipse  of  the 
sun  which  took  place  at  the  death  of  Chriet,  and  he  dwells  at  some 
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length  upon  those  which,  it  has  been  imagined,  will  immediately 
precede  the  end  of  the  world. 

In  lOfil  Riccioli  published  a  work  on  geography  and  hydrography, 
in  which  is  given  an  account  of  the  operations  which,  in  conjunction 
with  P.  GrimalHi,  he  had  carried  on  in  order  to  determine  the  length 
of  a  degree  of  the  terrestrial  meridian.  For  this  purpose  a  base  line 
was  measured  near  Bologna,  and  a  triangulatiou  was  formed  between 
that  city  and  Modena;  the  stations  appear  however  to  have  beeu 
improperly  chosen,  for  the  angles  between  them  are  often  less  than 
eight  degrees,  aud  only  two  were  observed  in  each  triangle.  The 
instrument  employed  for  obtaining  the  terrestrial  angles  was  similar  to 
the  parallactic  rulers  of  Ptolemscus;  and,  in  reducing  the  distances 
between  the  stations  to  one  spherical  surface,  Riccioli  assumed  the 
refraction  as  constant,  and  equal  to  thirty  minutes,  as  it  had  been 
determined  by  Tycho  Brahd  for  celestial  bodies  in  the  horizon.  The 
latitudes  of  the  stations  wore  determined  by  the  sun  and  certain  stars, 
their  altitudes  being  observed  with  a  quadrant  whose  radius  was  eight 
feet;  but  the  declinations  were  taken  from  the  catalogue  of  the  astro- 
nomer just  mentioned,  and  consequently  were  liable  to  errors  amount- 
ing to  one  minute  or  more.  It  appears  also  that  Riccioli  entertained 
an  opinion  that  the  measures  of  the  ancients  were  marly  correct; 
hence,  among  his  observations,  he  made  choice  of  such  as  gave  results 
which  approached  the  nearest  to  those  measures,  and  thus  his  deter- 
mination of  the  length  of  a  degree  is  found  to  have  been  very  erro- 
neous. The  value  expressed  by  04,305  paces  of  Bologna  (—00,772  Kng. 
fath.),  which  he  obtained  by  oue  of  his  methods,  is  considered  by  him 
as  possessing  an  evidence  in  its  favour  which  nothing  can  resist ;  it 
however  differs  far  more  from  the  truth  than  the  determination  of 
Snell,  which  had  been  made  a  few  years  previously  in  Frauce ;  and  iu 
fact  it  is  too  great  by  above  0000  fathoms.  The  same  work  contains 
some  remarks  on  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  observations 
on  geographical  longitudes  and  latitudes,  and  several  problems  relating 
to  navigation. 

Lastly,  in  1665,  Riccioli  published  his  'AstroDomia  Reformata,'  a 
work  iu  which  he  treats  of  refractions  and  parallaxes,  and  describes 
the  instruments  which  he  used  to  determine  the  places  of  the  stars. 
He  also  gives  a  collection  of  the  observations  previously  made  on  the 
planets,  and  he  compares  them  with  the  astronomical  tables  which  had 
then  been  published.  The  work  concludes  with  several  tables  relating 
to  chronology,  geography,  and  astronomy,  and  with  a  catalogue  of 
stars.    Riccioli  died  in  1671,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 

RICH,  CLAUDIUS  JAMES,  was  born  on  the  28th  of  March  1787, 
near  Dijon  in  Burgundy,  and,  while  yet  an  infant,  was  carried  to 
Bristol,  where  he  spent  the  early  years  of  his  life.  He  received  a  good 
education,  and  was  early  distinguished  by  his  extraordinary  powers  in 
the  acquisition  of  languages.  At  the  age  of  eight  or  niue  he  happened 
to  sci  some  Arabic  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  a  gentleman  at 
Bristol,  and  was  seized  with  a  strong  desire  to  acquire  that  language. 
This  accidental  circumstance  led  him  to  study  the  Oriental  languages, 
in  which  he  made  such  pro6ciency  as  to  be  able  to  read  with  con- 
siderable facility  the  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Syriae,  Persian,  and  Turkish 
languages  by  the  time  he  had  attained  his  fifteenth  year.  His  extra- 
ordinary acquirements  in  Oriental  literature  induced  a  friend  to  obtain 
for  him,  in  1803,  the  appointment  to  a  cadetcy  in  the  East  India 
Company's  service  ;  and  he  was  shortly  after  presented  with  a  writer- 
ship  iu  the  Bombay  establishment  by  Mr.  Parry,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  recommendation  of 
Sir  Charles  Wilkins.  To  enable  him  to  perfect  himself  in  the  Arabic 
and  Turkish  languages,  he  was  attached  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Lock,  who 
was  at  that  time  proceeding  to  Egypt  as  consul-general ;  aud  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Lock,  which  happened  before  Mr.  Rich  joined  him,  he 
was  allowed  by  the  court  of  directors  to  prosecute  such  a  course  of 
travel  as  it  was  supposed  might  be  most  conducive  to  the  object  which 
he  had  iu  view.  He  accordingly  went  to  Constantinople  and  Smyrna 
to  study  the  Turkish  language,  and  thruce  proceeded  to  Egypt  to 
perfect  himself  in  the  Arabic  and  its  various  dialects.  After  leaving 
Egypt,  he  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Palestine  and  Syria  in  the 
disguise  of  a  Mameluke,  aud,  confiding  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
Turkish  language  aud  manners,  ventured  to  visit  the  graud  mosque  at 
Damascus,  while  the  great  body  of  pilgrims  was  assembled  at  that 
city  on  their  way  to  Mecca.  From  Syria  he  proceeded  by  M  aid  in  aud 
Baghdad  to  Bussora,  whence  he  sailed  for  Bombay,  which  he  reached 
in  Septemher  1807. 

On  his  arrival  at  Fombay,  he  resided  at  the  house  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Hall  previous  to  his  departure  fiom  England.  In  the  following  year 
he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  aud  was  shortly 
afterwards  appointed  the  East  India  Company's  restdeut  at  Baghdad, 
where  he  remained  for  about  six  years.  Duriug  this  time  he  pro- 
secuted with  the  greatest  diligence  his  favourite  studies.  He  formed 
a  rich  collection  of  Oriental  manuscripts,  aud  also  of  medals  aud  coins, 
and  of  the  gems  and  engraved  stones  found  at  Babylon,  Nineveh, 
Ctesiphon,  and  Baghdad.  He  made  an  excursion  to  Babylon  iu  1811 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  ruins  of  that  city,  aud  afterwards  pub- 
lished at  Vienna,  in  the  'Mines  de  l'Orient,'  a  '  Memoir  on  the  Ruins 
of  Babylon,'  which  was  subsequently  reprinted  iu  this  country.  Iu 
consequence  of  a  paper  published  by  Major  Renuell,  in  the  '  Archaco- 
lofcia,'  containing  '  Remarks  on  the  Topography  of  Aucicut  BabyloD, 
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suggested  by  the  recent  Observations  and  Discoveries  of  C.  J.  Rich, 
Esq.,  in  which  he  questioned  some  of  his  conclusions,  Mr.  Ricli  under- 
took another  journey  to  Bab)  Ion,  and  in  1818  published,  iu  London, 
a  'Second  Memoir  on  Babylon,'  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  confirm 
the  correctness  of  his  first  account;  to  this  memoir  ho  alio  added  a 
valuable  appendix  on  Babylonian  antiques,  illustrated  by  engravings, 
which  represent  fac  similes  of  many  cuneiform  inscriptions  fouud 
upon  bricks  at  Babylon:  recent  investigations  have  confirmed  many 
of  his  views.  A  second  edition  of  these  Memoirs,  with  the  narrative 
of  Mr.  Rich's  journey  to  Babylon  in  1811,  and  to  Persepolia  in  182L 
was  published  by  his  widow  in  1839. 

In  1813  Mr.  Rich,  being  compelled  by  bad  health  to  leave  Baghdad 
for  a  time,  travelled  to  Constantinople,  and  subsequently  to  Pans,  l  ie 
returned  to  Baghdad  iu  1815,  where  he  resumed  his  former  pursuits, 
and  made  large  additions  to  his  collection  of  manuscripts  and  antiques. 
During  this  time  he  made  the  second  excursion  to  Babylon  already 
referred  to;  aud  in  1820  he  made  a  tour  into  Koordistan.  He  went  as 
far  east  as  Sinna,  and  visited  Sulimania,  Mosul,  and  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh,  and  returned  from  Mosul  to  Baghdad  down  the  Tigris.  The 
journal  which  he  kept  on  this  occasion  was  published  in  l»3'i  by  his 
widow  under  the  title  of  '  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Koordistan,'  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  valuable  map  of  the  country  between  Sinna, 
Arbil,  and  Mosul,  which  was  drawn  up  from  Mr.  Rich's  survey  and 
astronomical  observations.  Ou  his  return  to  Baghdad  he  intended  to 
proc  ed  to  Bombay,  where  he  had  been  appointed  to  an  important 
office  by  the  Hon.  Mount3tuart  Elphinstone,  who  was  then  governor; 
but  iu  consequence  of  an  attack  made  upon  the  residency  by  the  orders 
or  with  the  connivance  of  the  pasha,  he  retired  to  Bussora.  While 
waiting  for  instructions  from  his  own  government,  he  employed  hi3 
time  in  a  tour  to  Shirauz,  whence  he  visited  the  ruins  of  Persepolis 
and  other  remains  of  antiquity  in  that  neighbourhood.  While  at 
bhirauz  he  was  attacked  by  the  cholera  morbus,  and  died  of  that 
disease  on  the  5th  of  October  1S21. 

Mr.  Rich's  death  was  a  great  loss  to  his  private  friends  aud  to 
oriental  literature.  His  disposition  was  amiable  and  kind,  and  his 
knowledge  of  many  oriental  languages  such  as  few  Europeans  have 
ever  possessed.  The  '  Memoirs  '  ou  Babylon  were  the  only  writings 
which  he  published  in  his  lifetime,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  articles 
in  the  'Mines  de  l'Orient;'  but  he  left  behind  him  a  considerable 
number  of  papers  on  various  subjects.  His  collection  of  oriental 
mauuscripts,  coius,  and  antiquities,  was  purchased  by  parliament  for 
the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Rich,  during  his  second  residence  at  Bash- 
dad  aud  ou  his  various  excursions,  yvas  unwearied  in  his  astronomical 
observations.  He  has  left  a  very  complete  series  of  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  and  numerous  altitudes  of  stars  and  lunar  distances,  most  of 
which  are  computed,  aud  the  results  in  latitude  and  longitude  deduced. 
His  zeal  as  an  observer  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  wl.ea, 
taking  the  sun  at  Baghdad  the  metal  of  his  sextaut  was  frequently  too 
hot  to  be  touched  without  pain  ;  and  after  the  most  fatiguing  marches, 
and  while  labouring  uuder  severe  indisposition,  he  seized  every  favour- 
able opportunity  of  fixing  his  position  astronomically. 

(Brief  Notice  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Rick  prefixed  to  Mr.  Rich's  '  Narra- 
tive of  a  Residence  in  Koordistan.') 

RICHARD  I.,  King  of  Euglaud,  surnamed  Cceur  de  Lion,  was  the 
third  sou  of  Henry  II.,  auet  his  queen  Eleanor,  and  was  born  at 
Oxford,  in  the  king's  manor  house  there,  aft-rwards  the  monastery  of 
the  White  Friars,  iu  September  1157.  The  history  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  life  of  Richard  has  been  already  detailed.  [Henry  II.]  By 
the  treaty  of  Moutmirail,  concluded  ou  the  6th  of  January  116'J, 
between  Henry  and  Louis  VII.  of  Frau  e,  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
duchy  of  Aquitaine  should  be  made  over  to  Richard,  who  should  do 
homage  and  fealty  for  it  to  Louis,  and  should  espouse  Adelais,  or 
Alice,  that  king's  youngest  daughter;  aud  iu  1170,  Henry,  being  taken 
ill  at  Domfront,  in  Maine,  made  a  will,  by  which  he  confirmed  this 
arrangement.  In  1173,  Richard,  with  his  younger  brother,  Geoffrey, 
aud  their  mother,  joined  their  eldest  brother,  Henry,  in  hig  first 
rebellion  against  their  father ;  on  the  submission  of  the  rebels,  in 
September  1171,  Richard  received  two  castles  in  Poitou,  with  half  the 
revenue  of  that  earldom,  aud,  aloug  with  Geoffrey,  did  homage  and 
swore  fealty  to  their  father.  Nevertheless,  Richard  continued  from 
this  time  to  hold  the  government  of  the  whole  of  Aquitaine,  and  to 
be  usually  styled,  as  before,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  or  Duke  of  Poitou 
(which  were  considered  as  the  same  title),  although  it  appears  that 
Henry  now  looked  upon  the  arrangements  made  at  the  treaty  of 
Moutmirail  as  auuulled,  aud  that  dukedom  to  have  actually  reverted 
to  himself.  In  1183  Richard  refused,  wheu  commauded  by  his  father, 
to  do  homage  for  Aquitaine  to  his  elder  brother  Henry,  on  which 
Henry  aud  Geuffiey  invaded  the  duchy,  aud  a  new  war  ensued 
between  them  and  their  father  assisted  by  Richard,  which  however 
was  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers  in 
June  of  that  same  year,  when  Richard  became  his  father's  heir  appa- 
rent;  but  at  an  interview  b  tnet-u  King  Henry  and  Philip  Augustus 
of  France,  iu  November  1188,  Richard,  apparently  impelled  by  a  sus- 
picion that  his  father  iuteuded  to  leave  his  crown  to  his  younger 
brother  John,  aud  also  professiug  to  resent  Henry's  conduct  in  with- 
holding from  him  his  affiauced  biide,  the  French  king's  *ister,  suddenly 
declared  himself  the  liegeman  of  Philip  for  all  his  father's  d 
iu  France-  whence  arose  a  new  war,  in  which  rhilip  and  KicLaid 
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speedily  compelled  Henry  to  yield  to  all  their  demands,  and  a  treaty 
to  that  effect  was  about  to  be  signed  when  Henry  died,  on  the  6th  of 
July  1189.  Richard  was  present  at  the  burial  of  his  father  in  the 
choir  of  the  convent  of  Fontevraud. 

Notwithstanding  his  apprehensions,  real  or  affected,  of  his  brother 
John,  Richard  made  no  particular  haste  to  come  over  to  England; 
but,  contenting  himself  with  ordering  his  mother  Queen  Eleanor 
to  be  liberated  from  confinement,  and  to  be  invested  with  the 
regency  of  that  kingdom,  he  first  proceeded  to  Rouen,  where  he  was 
formally  acknowledged  as  Duke  of  Normandy,  on  the  20th  of  July ; 
and  it  was  the  13th  of  August  before  he  arrived  at  Portsmouth  (or, 
as  others  say,  at  Southampton).  His  coronation,  from  which  the 
commencement  of  his  reign  is  dated,  took  place  in  Westminster  Abbey 
on  the  3rd  of  September.  It  was  on  occasion  of  that  ceremony  that 
a  furious  riot  broke  out  against  the  Jews  in  London,  which  was  in  the 
course  of  the  next  six  months  renewed  in  most  of  the  great  towns 
throughout  the  kingdom.  At  York,  in  March  1190,  a  body  of  600 
Jews,  with  their  wives  and  children,  having  taken  refuge  in  the  ca9tle, 
found  no  other  way  of  saving  themselves  from  their  assailants,  than 
by  first  cutting  the  throats  of  the  women  and  children  and  then 
slabbing  one  another. 

A  short  time  before  his  father's  death,  Richard  and  bis  then  friend 
Philip  Augustus,  had,  as  it  was  expressed,  taken  the  cross,  that  is  to 
say,  had  publicly  vowed  to  proceed  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  assist  in 
recovering  from  the  infidels  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  which 
had  recently  (1187)  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  great  Saladin.  The 
mighty  expedition,  in  which  all  the  principal  nations  of  Western 
Christendom  now  joined  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Third  Crusade.  Leaving  the  government 
of  the  kingdom  during  his  absence  in  the  hands  of  William  Longchamp, 
bishop  of  Ely  and  chancellor,  and  Hugh  l'udsey,  bishop  of  Durham 
and  justiciary,  Richard  took  his  departure  from  England  on  the  11th 
of  December  of  this  same  year  1189,  and,  proceeding  to  Normandy, 
uuited  his  forces  with  those  of  Philip  Augustus  in  the  plain  of  Vezelai,  > 
on  the  1st  of  July  1190.  The  two  friends  proceeded  together  at  the  ! 
head  of  an  army  of  more  than  100,000  men  as  far  as  Lyon,  where  they  ' 
separated  on  the  31st ;  Philip  taking  the  road  to  Genoa,  Richard  that 
to  Marseille,  where  he  was  to  meet  his  fleet.  The  fleet  however  not 
arriviug  so  soon  as  was  expected,  Richard  in  his  impatience  hired 
thirty  small  vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  himself  and  his  suite,  and, 
sailing  for  Naples,  arrived  there  on  the  28th  of  August.  On  the  8th 
of  September  he  proceeded  by  sea  to  Salerno,  where  he  remained  till 
the  23rd,  and  then  sailed  for  Messina,  which  port  his  fleet  had  reached 
about  a  week  before,  with  the  army,  which  it  had  taken  on  board  at 
Marseille.  The  French  king  had  also  arrived  at  Messina  a  few  days 
before  his  brother  of  England. 

The  two  kings  remained  together  at  Messina  till  the  end  of  March, 
1191.  During  their  stay  Richard  compelled  Tancred,  who  had  usurped 
the  crown  of  Sicily,  to  relinquish  the  dower  of  his  sister  Joan,  the 
widow  of  William,  the  late  sovereign,  and  to  pay  him  besides  40,000 
ounces  of  gold.  In  return  he  betrothed  his  nephew  Arthur,  the  son  of 
his  next  brother,  Geoffrey,  to  Tancred's  infant  daughter,  and  formed 
a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  the  Sicilian  king — a  connection 
which  afterwards  cost  him  dear,  for  it  was  the  source  of  the  enmity  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  who  had  married  Constantia,  the  aunt  of 
William,  and  claimed  the  throne  of  Sicily  in  right  of  his  wife.  After 
the  dispute  with  Tancred  had  been  settled,  the  latent  rivalry  of 
Richard  and  Philip  broke  out  in  a  quarrel  about  the  Princess  Adelais, 
whom  her  brother  Philip  insisted  that  Richard  should  espouse,  in 
conformity  with  their  betrothment,  now  that  his  father  no  longer 
lived  to  oppose  their  union.  But  if  Richard  had  ever  cared  anything 
for  the  French  princess,  that  attachment  had  now  been  obliterated  by 
another  which  he  had  some  years  ago  formed  for  Rerengaria,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  Sancho  VI.  (styled  the  Wise),  king  of  Navarre; 
in  fact,  he  had  by  this  time  sent  his  mother  Eleanor  to  her  father's 
court  to  solicit  that  lady  in  marriage,  and,  his  proposals  having  been 
accepted,  the  two  were  now  actually  on  their  way  to  join  him.  In  these 
circumstances,  Philip  found  himself  obliged  to  recede  from  his  demand ; 
and  the  matter  was  arranged  by  an  agreement  that  Richard  should 
pay  a  sum  of  ten  thousand  marks  in  five  yearly  instalments,  and 
restore  Adelais,  with  the  places  of  strength  that  had  been  given  along 
with  her  as  her  marriage  portion,  when  he  should  have  returned  from 
Palestine. 

Richard,  having  sent  his  mother  home  to  England,  sailed  from 
Messina  on  the  7th  of  April,  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  above  two  hundred 
ships,  of  which  fifty-three  were  large  vessels  of  the  sort  styled  galleys; 
his  sister  the  queen  dowager  of  Sicily  and  the  Princess  Berengaria 
accompanying  him.  The  king  of  France  had  set  sail  about  a  week 
before.  Several  months  however  elapsed  before  Richard  reached  the 
Holy  Land,  having  been  detained  by  an  attack  which  he  made  upon 
the  island  of  Cyprus  ;  Isaac,  the  king  or  emperor  of  which  had  ill  used 
the  crews  of  some  of  the  English  ships  that  had  been  driven  upon  his 
coasts  in  a  storm.  Richard  took  Limasol,  the  capital,  by  assault ;  and 
that  blow  was  soon  followed  by  the  complete  submission  of  Isaac  and 
the  surrender  of  the  whole  island.  Isaac  was  put  into  confinement, 
and  remained  a  captive  till  his  death  in  1195.  Meanwhile  the  island 
of  Cyprus  was  made  over  by  Richard  in  1192  to  Guy  of  Lusignan, 
upon  his  resignation  of  the  now  merely  titular  royalty  of  Jerusalem  to 


his  rival  Henry  of  Champagne ;  and  Guy's  posterity  reigned  in  that 
island  till  the  year  1458. 

Having  married  Berengaria  at  Limasol,  Richard  set  sail  from  Cyprus 
on  the  4th  of  June  (1191),  with  a  fleet  now  described  as  consisting  of 
thirteen  large  ships  called  busses,  fifty  galleys,  and  a  huudred  trans- 
ports ;  and  on  the  10th  he  reached  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders 
assembled  before  the  fortress  of  Acre,  the  siege  of  which  bad  already 
occupied  them  not  much  less  than  two  years,  and  had  cost  the  liv.  s, 
it  is  said,  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  assailants.  But  the 
presence  of  the  English  king,  although  he  was  suffering  from  severe 
illness,  and  had  to  be  carried  to  the  trenches  on  a  litter,  immediately 
inspired  so  much  new  vigour  into  the  operations  of  the  Christian 
army,  that  on  the  12th  of  July  the  place  surrendered,  and  Saladin, 
who  had  been  harassing  the  besiegers  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, withdrew  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  capitulation.  This 
great  event  however  was  immediately  followed  by  an  open  rupture 
between  Richard  and  King  Philip,  whose  rivalry  had  already  exhibited 
itself  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  more  particularly  in  the  support  given 
by  Richard  to  the  claim  of  Guy  of  Lusignan,  and  by  Philip  to  that  of 
Conrad  of  Montferrat,  to  the  vacant  crown  of  Jerusalem.  Philip  in 
fact  took  his  departure  from  Palestine  on  the  last  day  of  July,  leaving 
only  ten  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

Richard  performed  prodigies  of  valour  in  the  Holy  Laud ;  but, 
although  a  signal  defeat  of  Saladin  on  the  7th  of  September  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  capture  of  Jaffa  and  some  other  places  of  less  importance, 
Jerusalem,  all  along  professedly  the  main  object  of  the  crusade,  so  far 
from  being  taken,  was  not  even  attacked.  Jaffa  however,  after  it  had 
again  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Saladin,  was  recovered  by  the  impetuous 
valour  of  the  English  king.  At  last,  on  the  9th  of  October  1192, 
Riohard  set  sail  from  Acre  in  a  single  vessel,  his  fleet,  having  on  board 
his  wife,  his  sister,  and  the  daughter  of  the  captive  king  of  Cyprus, 
having  put  to  sea  a  few  days  before.  The  three  ladies  got  safe  to  Sicily  ; 
but  the  first  land  the  king  made  was  the  island  of  Corfu,  which  he 
took  about  a  month  to  reach.  He  left  Corfu  about  the  middle  of 
November  in  three  coasting-vessels  which  he  hired  there ;  but  after 
being  a  few  days  at  sea  he  was  compelled  by  a  storm  to  land  on  the  coast 
of  Istria,  at  a  spot  between  the  towns  of  Aquileia  and  Venice.  After 
narrowly  escaping  first  from  falling  atGoritz  into  the  hands  of  Maynard, 
a  nephew  of  Conrad  of  Montferrat  (to  whose  murder  in  Pale*tiue  Richard, 
upon  very  insufficient  evidence,  was  suspected  to  be  an  accessory), 
and  then  at  Freisach  from  Maynard's  brother,  Frederic  of  Betesow,  he 
was  taken  on  the  21st  of  December  at  Erperg,  near  Vienna,  by  Leo- 
pold, duke  of  Austria  (a  brother-in-law  of  Isaac  of  Cyprus),  and  was  by 
him  consigned  to  close  confinement  in  the  castle  of  Tyern.iteign,  under 
the  care  of  his  vassal,  Raron  Haldmar.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days 
however,  by  an  arrangement  between  Leopold  and  the  Emperor 
Henry  VI.,  the  captive  king  was  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the 
latter,  who  shut  him  up  in  a  castle  in  the  Tyrol,  where  he  was  bound 
with  chains  and  guarded  by  a  band  of  men  who  surrounded  him  day 
and  night  with  drawn  swords.  In  this  state  he  remained  about  three 
months.  Meanwhile  intelligence  of  his  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  emperor  had  reached  England,  and  excited  the  strongest  sen- 
sation among  all  ranks  of  the  people.  A  sketch  of  the  course  of 
events  there  during  his  absence  has  been  given  in  the  arCcle  John.  It 
is  sufficient  to  mention,  that  a  struggle  for  supremacy  had  for  some 
time  been  carrying  on  with  various  success  between  the  king's  brother 
John  and  Longchamp,  the  chancellor,  who  had  acquired  the  entire 
regency,  and  had  also  been  appointed  Papal  legate  for  England  and 
Scotland  ;  and  that  this  had  issued,  in  October  1191,  in  the  deposition 
of  Longchamp  by  a  council  of  the  nobility  held  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, London  ;  after  which  he  left  the  country,  and  although  he  soon 
ventured  to  return,  ultimately  deemed  it  most  prudent  to  retire  to 
Normandy.  The  supreme  authority  was  thuB  left  for  a  time  in  the 
hands  of  John,  who,  as  soon  as  he  learned  the  news  of  his  brother's 
captivity,  openly  repaired  to  Paris,  and  did  homage  to  the  French 
king  for  the  English  dominions  on  the  Continent. 

On  his  return  to  England,  John  raised  an  army  to  support  his 
pretensions,  and  his  confederate  Philip  took  up  arms  in  his  behalf  in 
France,  and,  entering  Normandy,  overran  a  great  part  of  that  duchy, 
although  Rouen,  the  capital,  was  preserved  principally  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  lately  one  of  Richard's  companions  in  the 
Holy  Land.  In  England  also  John  met  with  a  general  opposition 
to  his  usurpation  of  the  regal  authority,  which  soon  compelled  him 
to  conclude  an  armistice  with  a  council  of  regency  that  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  prelates  and  barons.  This  was  the  position  of  affairs 
when  Longchamp,  having  discovered  Richard's  place  of  confinement, 
after  much  solicitation  prevailed  upon  the  emperor  to  allow  the  royal 
prisoner  to  be  brought  before  the  diet  at  Hagenau,  where  accordingly 
he  made  his  appearance  on  the  13th  of  April  1193,  and  defended 
himself  with  so  much  eloquence  against  the  several  charges  made 
against  him  in  regard  to  Tancred  and  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  to  his 
conquest  of  Cyprus,  and  to  the  murder  of  Conrad  of  Montferrat, 
that  Henry  found  himself  compelled  by  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
diet  to  order  his  chains  to  be  immediately  struck  off,  and  to  agree  to 
enter  upon  negociations  for  his  ransom.  Longchamp  was  immediately 
despatched  to  England  with  a  letter  to  the  council  of  regency,  and 
the  result  was,  that,  notwithstanding  the  insidious  efforts  both  of  John 
and  his  friend  Philip  of  France  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
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Richard  was  at  last  liberated,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1194,  after 
70,000  marks  had  been  actually  paid  to  the  emperor,  and  hostages 
given  for  the  payment  of  30,000  more.  The  English  king  had  also 
engaged  to  release  both  Isaac  of  Cyprus  and  his  daughter,  and  he  had 
besides,  at  the  persuasion,  it  is  said,  of  his  mother  Eleanor,  tho  more 
effectually  to  conciliate  Henry,  formally  resigned  his  crown  into  the 
hand  of  the  emperor,  who  immediately  restored  it  to  him  to  be  held 
as  a  fief  of  the  empire-,  and  burdened  with  a  yearly  feudal  payment  to 
his  superior  lord  of  five  thousand  pounds.  This  strange  transaction 
rests  on  the  authority  of  the  contemporary  annalist  Hoveden.  Richard, 
descending  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Cologne,  proceeded  thence  across  the 
country  to  Antwerp,  and,  embarking  there  on  board  his  own  fleet, 
landed  at  Sandwich  on  the  13th  of  March. 

Most  of  John's  strongholds  had  been  wrested  from  his  hands  before 
his  brother's  return,  and  now  the  rest  immediately  surrendered,  and 
he  himself  fled  the  country,  and  with  his  principal  adviser,  Hugh, 
bishop  of  Coventry,  having  been  charged  with  high  treason,  and  not 
appearing  to  plead  after  forty  days,  was  outlawed  and  divested  of  all 
his  possessions. 

Meanwhile  it  was  thought  necessary  that  Richard  should  be  crowned 
again,  and  that  ceremony  was  accordingly  performed  at  Winchester 
by  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the  17th  of  April.  Then, 
leaving  Hubert  guardian  of  England  and  grand-justiciary,  on  the  2nd 
of  May  following,  having,  with  his  characteristic  activity,  employed 
almost  every  moment  since  his  arrival  in  raising  an  army  and  pro- 
curing funds  for  its  maintenance  by  all  sorts  of  exactions  and  the  most 
unscrupulous  use  of  every  means  in  his  power,  he  again  set  sail  from 
Portsmouth,  his  whole  soul  bent  on  chastising  the  king  of  France. 
Owing  to  adverse  winds,  he  was  a  fortnight  in  reaching  Barfleur  in 
Normandy,  where,  as  soon  as  he  landed,  he  was  met  by  his  brother 
John,  who  professed  contrition  and  implored  his  pardon,  which,  on 
the  intercession  of  his  mother  Eleanor,  was  granted.  Richard  now 
marched  against  Philip,  and  several  engagements  took  place  between 
them,  in  most  of  which  the  English  king  was  successful.  But  the  war, 
though  it  lasted  for  some  years,  was  distinguished  by  few  remarkable 
events.  A  truce  for  one  year  was  agreed  to  on  the  23rd  of  July  ;  and, 
although  hostilities  were  resumed  some  time  before  the  expiration  of 
that  term,  a  peace  was  again  concluded  in  the  end  of  the  following  year, 
which  lasted  till  the  beginning  of  1197. 

All  this  time  Hubert,  assisted  by  Longchamp,  who  had  been  restored 
to  his  office  of  chancellor,  is  said  to  have  presided  over  the  government 
at  home  with  great  ability.  Hubert  had  been  educated  under  the 
famous  Glanvil,  and  he  seems,  in  the  spirit  of  his  master,  to  have  exerted 
himself  in  re-establishing  and  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  law,  by 
which  alone,  even  if  he  did  no  more,  he  must  have  materially  contri- 
buted to  the  revival  of  industry.  The  large  sums  however  which  he 
was  obliged  to  raise  by  taxation  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war,  in 
the  exhausted  state  to  which  the  country  had  been  reduced,  provoked 
much  popular  dissatisfaction  ;  and  the  third  year  of  the  king's  absence 
in  particular  was  distinguished  by  the  remarkable  commotion  excited 
by  William  FitzOsbert,  styled  Longbeard,  a  citizen  of  London,  who  is 
admitted  to  have  possessed  both  eloquence  and  learning,  and  whose 
whole  character  and  proceedings  might  not  improbably,  if  he  had  had 
his  own  historian,  have  assumed  a  very  different  complexion  from 
what  has  been  given  to  him.  Longbeard,  who  acquired  the  names  of 
the  Advocate  and  King  of  the  Poor,  is  affirmed  to  have  had  above 
50,000  of  the  lower  orders  associated  with  him  by  oaths  which  bound 
them  to  follow  whithersoever  he  led.  When  an  attempt  was  made  to 
apprehend  him  by  two  of  the  wealthier  citizens,  he  drew  his  knife  and 
stabbed  one  of  them,  named  Geoffrey,  to  the  heart,  and  then  took 
refuge  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow  in  Cheapside,  the  tower  of 
which  he  and  his  followers  fortified,  and  held  for  three  days,  when 
they  were  at  last  (7th  of  April  1196)  dislodged  by  fire  being  set  to  the 
building.  Fitz-Osbert  was  first  dragged  at  a  horse's  tail  to  the  Tower, 
and  then  to  the  Elms  in  West  Smithfield,  where  he  was  hanged,  with 
nine  of  his  followers.  The  people  however  long  continued  to  regard 
him  as  a  martyr. 

The  war  between  Richard  and  Philip  broke  out  again  in  1197,  and 
in  the  course  of  this  campaign  Richard  had  the  gratification  of  capturing 
the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  a  personage  whom  he  had  reason  to  regard  as 
a  main  instigator  of  the  severities  and  indignities  which  he  had  sus- 
tained at  the  hands  of  the  emperor.  The  bishop  was  taken  armed 
cap-a-pie  and  fighting,  and  when  Pope  Celestine  recommended  him  to 
the  clemency  of  Richard  as  his  son,  the  English  king  sent  his  holiness 
the  bishop's  coat  of  mail,  with  the  following  verse  of  Scripture  attached 
to  it: — " This  have  we  found  :  know  now  whether  it  be  thy  son's  coat 
or  no."  This  same  year  too  finished  the  career  of  the  Emperor  Henry, 
who  in  his  last  moments  is  said  to  have  expressed  the  extremest 
remorse  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  treated  the  great  champion 
of  the  Cross.  Richard's  other  enemy,  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  had 
been  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  two  years  before. 

A  truce,  as  usual,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  again  suspended  hostilities 
for  a  space.  The  war  was  renewed  on  its  termination,  and  in  this 
campaign  (of  the  year  1198)  Richard  gained  one  of  his  greatest  victories 
near  Gisors,  when  Philip  in  his  flight  fell  into  the  river  Epte,  aud  was 
nearly  drowned.  After  this,  by  the  intervention  of  the  pope's  legate, 
a  truce  was  concluded  between  the  two  kings  for  five  years,  and  they 
never  met  again  in  fight;  although  they  probably  would,  notwith- 
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Standing  the  truce,  if  both  had  lived.  But  on  the  20th  of  March  (n 
the  following  year  1199,  at  Richard  was  engaged  in  reducing  the  castle 
of  Chaluz,  the  stronghold  of  one  of  his  Aquitanian  vassals,  Vidomar, 
vincount  of  Limoges,  who  it  seems  had  refused  to  surrender  a  treat-urn 
found  on  his  estate,  to  which  tho  king  laid  claim  in  right  of  his  feudal 
superiority,  Cccur  de  Lion  was  struck  in  the  left  shoulder  by  an  arrow, 
aimed  from  the  rampart  of  the  castlo  by  a  youth  named  I'ortrand  do 
Qurdun.  The  wound  would  not  have  been  dangerous  but  f->r  lh: 
mismanagement  of  the  surgeon  in  his  attempts  to  extract  the  arrow- 
head, which  had  broken  off  in  tho  flesh.  As  it  was,  Richard  lived  only 
till  Tuesday  tho  6th  of  April.  The  shot  was  a  fatal  one  in  every 
way  :  in  the  fury  into  which  the  wound  of  tho  king  threw  the  besieging 
army  the  castle  was  taken  by  storm,  and  all  the  persons  found  in  it 
were  immediately  hanged,  as  some  authorities  say  by  the  king's  order*, 
with  the  exception  only  of  Gurduu.  He  was  brought  into  the  presence 
of  his  dying  victim,  when  Richard,  under  the  impulse  of  generosity  or 
compunction,  gave  him  his  liberty,  with  a  hundred  shillings  to  take 
him  home;  but  after  the  king's  death  he  was  flayed  alive,  and  then 
hanged,  by  order  of  Marchadee,  the  leader  of  the  Brabautiue  metoenarfM 
serving  in  Richard's  army. 

Richard  I.  had  no  issue  by  his  wife  Berengaria,  but  he  is  said  to 
have  had  one  or  two  natural  children.  He  was  succeed-  d  on  the  throne 
by  his  youngest  brother,  John,  to  the  exclusion  of  Arthur  of  Bretagne, 
the  legitimate  heir,  as  being  the  son  of  his  next  brother,  Geoffrey. 
[John.] 

The  character  of  Richard  is  one  of  course  not  to  be  judged  without 
reference  to  the  general  manners  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  is 
charged  by  writers  of  his  own  or  near  his  own  time  with  crimes  of  all 
sorts,  and  it  is  probable  enough  that  there  was  hardly  an  excess,  either 
of  violence  or  licentiousness,  into  which  his  impetuous  temperament 
did  not  occasionally  precipitate  him;  but,  besides  the  sanction  or 
indulgence  for  all  this  accorded  by  public  opinion  and  the  universal 
example,  it  is  also  to  be  said  for  Richard  that,  with  all  his  passion  and 
recklessness — if  his  ungrateful  rebellion  agaiost  his  father  be  left  out 
of  account — he  seems  to  have  had  nothing  base  or  malignant  in  his 
composition ;  and  that  he  was  as  capable  of  acts  of  extraordinary 
generosity  and  disinterestedness  as  of  excesses  of  brutal  fury  or  pro- 
fligacy. Of  the  courage  aud  strength  of  will  proper  to  his  race,  he  had 
his  full  share,  with  more  than  his  share  of  their  strength  of  thew  and 
sinew ;  and  his  intellectual  powers,  both  natural  and  acquired,  were 
also  of  a  high  order.  He  was  renowned  in  his  own  day  not  only  as 
beyoud  all  dispute  the  stoutest  and  most  gallant  of  living  heroes,  but 
as  likewise  occupying  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of*  those  who 
excelled  in  wit,  in  eloquence,  and  in  song.  A  few  of  Richard's  poetical 
compositions  have  been  preserved,  and  may  be  found  in  the  following 
works: — 'La  Tour  Teh^bresse,'  1705,  which  contains  a  love-song  in 
Norman-French,  and  another  chanson  in  mixed  Romance  and  Provencal, 
said  to  be  the  joint  composition  of  Richard  and  his  favourite  minstrel 
Blondel  de  Nesle,  and  to  be  that  by  which  Blondel,  according  to  the 
well-known  story,  now  generally  believed  to  be  a  fiction,  discovered 
his  master's  prison  ;  Walpole's  '  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,'  which 
contains  a  poem  of  about  forty  lines  in  Provencal,  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  Laurentine  Library  at  Florence,  another  version  of  which  in 
Norman-French  (by  some  supposed  to  be  the  original!,  is  given  by 
Sismoudi, '  Literature  du  Midi  de  l'Europe,'  vol.  i.,  p.  149,  and  of  which 
there  are  two  English  versions,  one  published  in  Burney's  '  History  of 
Music,'  another  by  the  late  George  Ellis,  in  Park's  edition  of  Walpole's 
work  ;  Raynouard's  '  Choix  des  Poesies  des  Troubadours,'  vol.  iv., 
containing  the  Provencal  version  of  the  same  poem  ;  and  the  1  Parnasse 
Occitanien,'  Toulouse,  1819,  in  which  another  poem  of  Richard's  is 
given.  Richard  is  also  a  distinguished  character  in  romance ;  on  which 
subject  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  Ellis's  'Specimens  of 
Early  English  Romances,'  vol.  ii ,  pp.  175-290  (edit,  of  1811). 

The  claim  of  Richard  I.  to  the  authorship  of  the  ancient  maritime 
code  called  the  *  Laws  of  Oleron,'  has  been  proved  to  be  unfounded. 
Almost  the  only  improvement  in  the  laws  or  institutions  of  England 
which  is  attributed  to  him  is  some  reform  of  the  institution  of  justices- 
itinerant  introduced  by  his  father,  but  it  is  not  very  clear  in  what  this 
consisted ;  and,  whatever  it  was,  the  merit  of  it  appears  to  belong 
not  to  Richard,  but  to  his  viceroy  Hubert.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
abolished  some  of  the  most  cruel  penalties  of  the  forest  laws,  although 
he  enforced  that  code  generally  with  great  exactness.  What  is  called 
the  time  of  legal  memory,  or  the  term  requisite  to  establish  immemorial 
usage,  dates  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  this  king. 

RICHARD  II.  (surnamed  of  Bordeaux),  King  of  England,  was  the 
second  but  only  surviving  son  of  Edward,  styled  the  Black  Prince, 
eldest  son  of  King  Edward  III.,  by  his  wife  Joanna  of  Kent 
[Edward  III.],  and  was  born  at  Bordeaux  on  the  3rd  of  April  1366. 
He  was  consequently  ten  years  and  two  months  old  when  he  lost  his 
father,  and  not  quite  eleven  years  and  three  months  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather.  His  reign  is 
reckoned  to  have  commenced  on  the  day  following  that  event,  the 
22nd  of  June  1377.  His  coronation  did  not  take  place  till  the  16th 
of  July. 

On  the  accession  of  a  king  who  was  still  a  minor,  the  powers  of 
government  were,  by  an  assembly  of  the  prelates  and  barons,  vested 
in  twelve  counsellors,  who  were  appointed  to  assist,  in  other  words  to 
direct  aud  control,  the  chancellor  and  treasurer.    From  this  council 
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the  king's  three  uncles — John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster;  Edmund 
of  Langley,  then  earl  of  Cambridge,  afterwards  duke  of  York ;  and 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  then  earl  of  Buckingham,  afterwards  duke  of 
Gloucester — were  all  excluded ;  but  this  arrangement  appears  to  have 
been  collusive,  and  intended  merely  to  lull  the  popular  dislike  and 
suspicion  of  Lancaster,  in  whose  interest  most  of  the  counsellors  are 
said  to  have  been  ;  and  who,  although  he  at  first  retired  to  his  castle 
of  Kenilworth,  was  the  next  yiar  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
fleet  fitted  out  to  act  against  France.  In  the  course  of  that  year, 
.1378,  great  honour  was  obtained  by  John  Philpot,  a  citizen  of  Loudon, 
who,  having  equipped  a  small  naval  armament  at  his  own  expense,  set 
sail  with  it  agaiust  the  .Scottish  privateer  Mercer,  who  had  recently 
carried  off  all  tho  ships  in  the  port  of  Scarborough,  and  succeeded  in 
capturing  him  with  all  his  prizes.  During  the  next  three  years  the 
war  with  France  was  prosecuted  in  Brittany  under  the  conduct  of  the 
Earl  of  Buckingham  ;  but  the  death  of  Charles  V.,  iu  September  1380, 
.  having  been  speedily  followed  by  a  peace  between  the  Duke  of  Brittany 
and  the  new  French  regency,  Buckingham,  uow  finding  an  enemy  in 
his  former  ally,  was  glad  to  return  home  with  his  army  iu  April 
1381. 

Meanwhile  in  England  the  heavy  pecuniary  exactions  called  for  by 
the  war  were  hastening  on  a  crisis  which  other  causes  had  been  long 
contributing  to  bring  about.  Three  contending  forces  may  be  dis- 
tinctly perceived  at  work  in  the  ferment  which  now  broke  forth. 
First,  there  was  the  crown,  or  rather  its  natural  ally  the  ancient  aris- 
tocracy, in  whose  hands  the  young  king  on  the  present  occasion  was, 
and  of  which  he  may  be  considered  as  the  mere  representative  or 
instrument,  striving  to  protect  from  encroachment  the  almost  exclu- 
sive control  of  tho  national  affairs  which  it  had  possessed  at  least  from 
the  era  of  the  Conquest.  Secondly,  there  was  the  recently-established 
House  of  Commons,  the  representative  of  the  minor  gentry  and  the 
middle  classes,  pressing  forward  to  secure  a  share  in  the  government, 
and,  with  the  instinct  of  a  growing  power,  eagerly  seizing  hold  of 
every  opportunity  of  forwarding  its  object,  its  chief  means  beiDg  the 
right  of  taxation,  of  which  it  was  already  in  the  undisputed  enjoy- 
ment, and  which  it  had  learned  to  apply  with  considerable  skill  as  a 
screw  for  compressing  the  crown,  and  extorting  from  it  new  conces- 
sions and  privileges.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  with  the  king  a  boy  and  a  cipher,  and  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  a  regency,  was  peculiarly  favourable  for  such  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Lastly,  there  was  the  great  body  of 
the  population,  forming  the  labouring  class,  of  which  by  far  the  larger 
portion  was  yet  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  in  a  state  of  villeinage  or 
servitude,  bound  to  the  soil,  and  so  confounded  in  some  sort  with 
the  cattle  and  chattels  of  the  landlord,  counted,  or  at  least  treated,  as 
things,  not  as  persons,  at  any  rate  in  so  far  as  all  rights  of  a  political 
character  were  concerned.  But  the  example  of  what  had  recently 
taken  place  in  other  countries,  iu  France  and  iu  Flanders,  and  the  pro- 
gress that  the  development  of  society  had  made  among  ourselves,  had 
inspired  even  this,  the  lowest  class,  with  a  general  desire  of  acquiring 
anew  position  iu  the  commonwealth — of  being  raised  from  bondage 
to  freedom  and  citizenship.  Of  course,  both  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Commons  (or  middle  classes),  and  still  more  on  that  of  the  villeins, 
what  was  reasonable  and  right  in  this  ambition  may  have  been  mixed 
with  much  that  was  ill-considered,  extravagant,  aud  impracticable ; 
their  efforts  may  have  been  in  some  respects  ill-directed,  both  in  regard 
to  ends  and  means ;  but  in  the  main,  what  took  place  must  have  hap- 
pened it'  society  was  to  advance  at  all,  or  even  if  it  was  to  retain  any 
principle  of  life.  The  explosion  of  these  various  elements  was  pro- 
voked by  the  state  of  pecuniary  necessity  to  whi -h  the  crown  was 
reduced  in  the  years  1379  and  13j0.  First,  to  induce  the  Commons 
to  grant  the  money  that  was  wanted,  it  was  found  necessary,  after  a 
Bhort  struggle,  to  submit  to  their  demands,  of  not  only  being  allowed 
to  inspect  the  accounts  of  the  royal  treasury,  but  even  of  appointing 
the  king's  ministers.  Then,  in  December  1380,  the  famous  Capitation 
Tax  was  imposed,  which  gave  rise  to  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler  in 
the  summer  of  the  year  following.  This  formidable  movement  began 
at  Fobbings,  near  Brentwood  iu  Essex,  on  the  30th  of  May  13S1,  when 
the  people  rose  agaiust  Thomas  de  Bampton,  one  of  the  commissioners 
who  had  been  appointed  to  superintend  the  collection  and  enforce  the 
payment  of  the  tax.  It  thence  spread  over  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk, 
Norfolk,  and  other  counties  along  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts ; 
the  most  noted  among  the  popular  leaders  being  two  priests  called 
Jack  Straw  and  John  Ball.  Watt,  the  Tyler  (or  tiler),  of  Dartford, 
who  killed  the  royal  tax  collector,  in  consequence  of  an  outrage  com- 
mitted on  Tyler  s  daughter,  and  then  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Kent  men,  seems  however  to  have  been  by  far  the  most  deter- 
mined and  ferocious  of  the  rebel  captains.  Two  other  persons  of  the 
names  of  Lister  aud  Westbrooni,  were  called  Kings  of  the  Com- 
mons in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  month  of 
June,  Tyler  and  his  followers,  having  marched  upon  London,  perpe- 
trated a  series  of  frightful  devastations  :  they  sacked  the  archbishop's 
palace  at  Lambeth,  demolished  the  Marshalsea  and  King's  Bench 
prisons,  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  palace  of  the  Savoy,  set  loose 
the  prisoners  in  Newgate  aud  the  Fh  et,  aud  destroyed  the  former 
building;  set  fire  to  the  Temple,  and  to  the  Priory  of  the  Kuights 
Hospitallers  at  Clerkenwell ;  and  massacred  great  numbers  of  the 
wealthier  classes,  among  others  the  two  first  officers  of  the  kingdom— 


the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  chancellor,  and  Sir  Robert 
Hales,  the  treasurer.  At  last,  on  the  15tb,  the  career  of  the  dema- 
gogue was  suddenly  terminated  by  the  bold  hand  of  Sir  William 
Walworth,  the  lord  mayor,  who,  when  Tyler,  coming  forth  from  his 
men,  rode  up  to  the  king  stationed  in  front  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew iu  West  Smithfield,  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  throat,  ou 
which  he  was  speedily  despatched  by  one  or  two  other  persons  in  the 
royal  suite.  Richard  himself  on  this  occasion,  young  as  he  was, 
showed  both  firmness  and  presence  of  mind.  The  insurgents,  deprived 
of  their  leader,  were  easily  induced  to  lay  down  their  arms;  and  in  a 
few  weeks  the  rising  of  the  commons  was  completely  suppressed  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  victory  obtained  by  the  king  and  the 
government  was  followed  by  the  shedding  of  torrents  of  blood  on  tho 
scaffold  :  it  is  said  that  the  persons  executed  amounted  in  all  to  about 
1500;  Straw,  Ball,  and  the  other  leaders  being  among  the  number. 
All  the  promises  also  that  had  been  made  to  the  congregated  multi- 
tudes while  they  had  still  arms  in  their  hands  were  broken.  The 
Essex  men  had  only  asked  for  the  abolition  of  bondage,  the  fixing  of 
a  maximum  for  the  rent  of  laud,  the  universal  liberty  of  buying  aud 
selling  iu  fairs  and  markets,  and  a  general  pardon ;  and  before  they 
broke  up  aud  retired  to  their  homes  they  had  actually  received  a 
written  graut  of  tbe?e  demands  under  the  king's  hand.  Even  Wat 
Tyler  and  the  men  of  Kent,  when  they  came  to  specify  their  terms, 
had  insisted  upon  nothing  more  extravagant  than  that  the  forest  law 
should  be  repealed,  and  all  warrens,  waters,  parkB,  and  woods  thrown 
open,  so  that  the  killiug  of  fish,  fowl,  and  game  of  all  kinds  should  be 
everywhere  free  to  every  man. 

Ou  the  litli  of  January  1382,  Richard  was  married  to  Anne  of 
Bohemia,  daughter  of  Charles  IV.,  the  late  emperor  of  Germany.  The 
next  two  years  were  filled  up  with  a  war  against  the  French  in  Flan- 
ders, conducted  by  Henry  Spenser,  the  young  and  fighting  hi  Imp  of 
Norwich,  who  iu  the  late  commotions  had  distinguished  himself  by 
his  decisive  style  of  dealing  with  the  rebels;  first,  as  Froissart  tells 
us,  meeting  them  in  the  field,  and  then,  when  he  bad  routed  them, 
exchanging  his  sword  and  armour  for  a  crucifix  and  sacerdotal  robes, 
and  thus  arrayed,  confessing  and  absolving  his  prisoners  as  be  hurried 
them  to  the  gibbet,  and  who  now  went  over  to  the  Continent  to  assist 
the  burghers  of  Gheut  in  their  contest  with  the  Count  of  Flanders 
aud  the  French  king,  and  in  support  of  the  cause  of  Urban  VI.,  in 
the  general  European  war  excited  by  the  struggle  between  that  pope 
and  his  rival  Clement  VII.  The  bishop  in  bis  first  campaign  defeated 
the  Count  of  Flanders,  and  took  the  town  of  Gravelines ;  but  in  the 
spring  of  1384  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  way  back  with  much  pre- 
cipitancy to  England,  where  he  was  arraigned  by  the  parliament  for 
the  failure  of  the  expedition,  and  his  temporalities  were  confiscated 
till  the  king  should  be  repaid  the  money  it  had  cost.  In  1385  the  war 
with  France  was  transferred  to  Scotland  ;  aud  in  the  summer  of  that 
year  Richard,  for  the  first  time,  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
which  penetrated  as  far  as  Aberdeen,  having  on  its  way  reduced  Edin- 
burgh, Dunfermline,  Berth,  and  Dundee  to  ashes,  without  having 
however  during  its  whole  progress  seen  the  face  of  the  enemy.  An 
expedition  of  John  of  Gaunt  to  Spain,  to  assert  his  claims  to  the 
throne  of  Castile  aud  L^on,  grounded  on  his  marriage  with  Constance, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  king  Peter  the  Cruel,  after  occupying 
him  for  about  three  years,  terminated,  in  1388,  in  the  marriage  of  tho 
duke's  daughter  Catharine  to  Henry,  prince  of  Asturias,  the  heir  of 
the  reigning  Castilian  king,  John  I.,  an  alliauce  which  seated  the 
descendants  of  the  English  duke  for  many  generations  upon  the 
throne  to  which  he  aspired. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  absence  of  the  duke,  the  ascendancy  at  home 
had  been  assumed  by  his  younger  brother  Thomas,  now  duke  of 
Gloucester;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1387,  an  ill-conceived 
and  worse-directed  attempt  of  Richard  to  take  the  management  of 
affairs  into  his  own  hands  had  resulted  in  the  complete  defeat  of  that 
design  by  Gloucester,  the  execution  of  Richard's  two  principal  coun- 
sellors, the  Chief-Justice  Tresiliau  and  Sir  Nicholas  Brember  the 
lord  mayor  of  London,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
aud  of  the  royal  minions  De  Vere,  duke  of  Irelaud.  and  De  la  Pole, 
earl  of  Suffolk,  from  the  kingdom.  The  "wonderful  parliament,"  as 
it  was  called,  which  met  on  the  3rd  of  February  1368,  after  ratifying 
the  proceedings  of  the  victorious  party,  also  sent  Sir  Simon  Burley 
and  three  other  knights  to  the  scaffold,  banished  four  more  of  the 
judges  to  Ireland,  and  in  short  completely  put  down  the  king's  faction. 
On  the  15th  of  August  this  year  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of 
Otterbourne,  or  Chevy  Chase,  iu  which  the  Scots  lost  their  commander, 
Earl  Douglas,  but  the  English  were  finally  driven  from  the  field,  after 
both  their  leader  Lord  Harry  Percy  (popularly  designated  Hotspur) 
and  his  brother  Lord  Ralph  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Richard  remained  in  the  state  of  subjection  to  which  he  bad  been 
reduced  by  the  "wonderful  parliament"  for  more  than  a  year.  At 
last,  at  a  great  council  held  in  May  1389,  he  unexpectedly  intimated 
that,  being  now  in  bis  twenty-second  year,  he  intended  to  take  ;he 
management  of  affairs  into  his  own  hands  ;  aud  the  suddenness  of  the 
movement  secured  its  success  for  the  moment.  Gloucester  found  it 
necessary  to  retire  into  the  country.  But,  in  fact,  although  no 
further  attempt  was  made  for  the  present  formally  to  set  Richard  aside, 
his  own  indolence  and  indisposition  to  business  very  soon  threw  the 
government  into  the  hands  of  his  uncle  Edmund,  duke  of  York,  and 
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Lancaster's  son,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  earl  of  Derby.  John  of  Gaunt 
also  now  returned  from  the  Continent,  and  Had  influence  enough  to 
force  a  seeming  reconciliation  between  his  royal  nephew  and  Gloucester, 
and  to  bring  back  that  duke  and  his  party  to  court.  Alter  thin  some 
years  passed  without  any  changes  or  other  events  of  Importance.  The 
country  was  still  profefsedly  at  war  both  with  France  and  Scotland  ;  but 
after  the  suspension  of  hostilities  had  been  long  kept  up  by  a  succession 
of  short  amnesties,  a  truce  for  four  years  was  concluded  with  both 
countries  in  1394.  His  queen,  who  was  called  "  tho  good  Queen 
Anne,"  having  died  on  Whitsunday  of  that  year,  Richard  soon  after 
solicited  the  hand  of  Isabella,  tho  beautiful  but  still  infant  daughl  'T 
of  Charles  VI.  ;  after  many  delays,  tho  treaty  of  marriage  was  finally 
arranged  in  October  1396;  and  at  the  same  time  a  further  peaco  and 
idliance  was  coucluded  between  the  two  countries  for  the  space  of 
twenty-eight  years. 

This  French  marriage  is  believed  to  hare  materially  contributed  to 
the  domestic  revolution  that  soon  after  followed.  It  was  opposed 
before  it  was  contracted,  and  reprobated  afterwards,  by  Gloucester  and 
tho  popular  party;  and  on  the  other  hand  Richard  is  supposod  to 
have  counted  upon  tho  assistance  of  his  father-in-law  the  French  king, 
to  enable  him  to  rid  himself  of  and  avenge  himself  on  his  undo.  In 
the  beginning  of  July  1 397,  first  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  two  days 
after  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  the  most  intimate  fiiends  and  confederates 
of  Gloucester  were  suddenly  arrested  by  the  orders  of  the  king, 
who  carried  his  project  into  effect  with  profound  dissimulation  and 
treachery  ;  and  a  few  days  after  Gloucester  himself  was  seized  in  his 
castle  of  Flashy,  in  Essex,  and  immediately  conducted  a  prisoner  to 
Calais.  A  parliament  was  then  called,  which  met  on  the  17th  of 
September,  and  which,  awed  by  the  display  of  military  forco  made  by 
the  king,  and  led  by  the  example  of  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York 
and  the  Earl  of  Bolingbroke,  all  of  whom  Richard  had  previously 
seduced  or  forced  into  a  public  approval  of, the  arrests,  ratified  all  that 
had  been  done,  and  impeached  the  three  peers,  aod  also  Arundel's 
brother,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  high  treason.  The  arch- 
bishop and  Warwick  were  banished  for  life;  Arundel  was  beheaded 
on  Tower-hill ;  and  when  an  order  was  sent  to  the  governor  of  Calais 
Castle  to  bring  up  his  prisoner  Gloucester,  the  answer  returned  was 
that  he  had  died,  and  few  doubted  that  he  had  been  made  away  with 
by  the  king's  orders.  It  was  immediately  after  this  affair  that  Boling- 
broke was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Duke  of  Hereford  ;  Richard's  half- 
brother,  Sir  John  Holland  (the  son  of  his  mother  by  her  second 
husband),  being  at  the  same  time  made  Duke  of  Exeter.  The  sub- 
servient parliament,  before  it  separated,  devolved  the  whole  power  of 
government  and  legislation  upon  a  commission  of  twelve  peers  and  six 
commoners,  all  devoted  to  the  king;  and  having  also  obtained  from 
them  the  grant  of  a  revenue  for  life,  Richard  might  now  be  considered 
as  almost  an  absolute  sovereign. 

This  state  of  things  however  did  not  last  long.  Intoxicated  by  the 
success  of  his  schemes,  Richard  now  set  no  bounds  to  his  exactions 
and  extravagance  ;  and  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  the  discomfiture 
and  destruction  of  so  many  of  the  persons  whose  opposition  he  had 
had  so  much  reason  to  fiar,  he  seems  to  have  been  only  thereby 
incited  to  the  devi.-ing  of  means  for  ridding  himself  of  others  whom 
he  still  apprehended  to  he  dangerous.  Of  those  who  had  supported 
him  in  the  prosecution  of  the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  his  friends, 
the  two  most  poweiful  were  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  and  Mowbray, 
earl  of  Nottingham,  now  duke  of  Norfolk.  While  Hereford  was  riding 
from  Windsor  to  London  in  December  of  this  same  year,  he  was 
overtaken  by  Norfolk,  who,  According  to  the  account  gken  by  Here- 
ford, more  than  hiuted  to  him  that  he  bad  reason  to  suspect  the  king 
was  watching  fo:-  an  opportunity  of  destroying  them  both  ;  his  words 
were  carried  to  Richard,  probably  by  Bolingbroke  himself ;  that 
nobleman,  at  any  rate,  when  called  upon  in  parliament  to  state  what 
had  passed,  charged  Mowbray  with  having  given  utterance  to  the 
treasonable  expressions  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  after  Mowbray  had 
denied  the  charge,  and  the  two  had  in  compliance  with  the  award  of 
a  court  of  chivalry,  presented  themselves  on  the  16th  of  September 
1398,  at  Coventry,  to  decide  the  matter  by  wager  of  battle,  Richard 
suddenly  interposed,  forbade  the  combat  to  proceed,  and  pronounced 
sentence  of  banishment  for  ten  years  on  Hereford,  and  for  life  upon 
Norfolk.  The  issue  of  the  duel,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  would 
probably  have  only  delivered  hirn  from  one  of  his  enemies;  this 
method  removed  both.  But  one  of  them  doubtless  resolved  while 
professing  for  the  moment  to  submit  to  the  sentence,  that  he  would 
not  be  long  in  returning.  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  had  been  for  some 
time  sedulously  and  successfully  attracting  to  himself  the  popular 
favour  which  his  cousiu  Richard  was  fast  losing  or  throwing  away ; 
and  probably  no  other  subject  whom  the  king  might  have  banished 
frcm  England  could  have  carried  the  affections  and  hopes  of  so  many 
of  his  countrymen  along  with  him.  This  he  himself  well  knew. 
Accordingly,  when  in  the  beginning  of  February  1399,  about  three 
mouths  after  bis  departure,  his  father  died,  and  the  estates  which  had 
now  become  his  inheritance  were  seized  by  the  crown,  he  did  not 
hesitate  as  to  the  course  which  he  should  take.  Richard  had  set  sail 
from  Hilford  Haven  on  the  31st  of  May,  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  transports,  to  quell  an  outbreak  of  some  of  the  native  tribes 
of  the  south  of  Ireland  :  Bolingbroke,  now  calling  himself  duke  of 
Lancaster,  landed  at  Ravenspur  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  4th  of  July.  ! 


The  returned  exile  brought  with  him  only  forty  follower*;  but  by 
the  time  he  had  reached  St.  Albans,  on  bis  unimpeded  march  to  tho 
Capital,  his  army  had  increased  to  sixty  thousand  men  The  Duko 
of  York,  in  whose  charge  the  government  had  beep  ti  ft,  withdrew 
towards  Bristol,  to  which  place  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  Bu»sy,  Green, 
and  others  of  tho  king's  friends  and  servants  had  previously  fled. 
Lolingbroke  merely  showed  himself  to  the  citiz-us  of  London,  and 
having  received  their  plaudits  and  addresses  of  congratulation,  set 
out  for  the  west.  York  and  he  met  iu  Berkeley  Castle,  where  the 
regent  after  a  short  conference  yielded  to  all  his  demands.  They 
marched  together  to  Bristol,  where,  having  taken  possession  of  tho 
castle,  Bolingbroke  directed  Wiltshire,  Bussy,  and  Green,  to  be 
executed,  and  then  set  out  for  Chester,  and  established  himself  iu  that 
city.  Meanwhile  Richard,  long  detained  by  tempestuous  weather,  had 
at  last  landed  at  Milford  Haven  on  tho  5th  61 August.  He  brought 
with  him  tho  greater  part  of  the  army  ho  had  carried  over  to  Ireland 
two  months  before  ;  but  the  men  nearly  all  deserted  the  first  night 
they  found  themselves  again  upon  English  ground.  Richard  then 
disguised  himself  as  a  Franciscan  friar,  and,  accompanied  by  the  Duko 
of  Exeter  and  some  others  of  his  friends,  fled  to  Conway,  where  it 
was  understood  that  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  was  in  command  of  a 
numerous  royalist  force  ;  but  upon  his  Arrival  he  found  that  that  too 
had  broken  up  some  days  before.  On  the  ISth  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land came  to  him  from  Boliugbroke,  and  induced  him  to  accompany 
him  to  Flint  Castle,  where,  ou  the  following  day,  Boliugbroke  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  head  of  about  80,000  men.  The  unhappy  king 
proceeded  to  Chester  in  the  train  of  his  conqueror,  and  thence  iu  a 
few  days  he  was  carried  to  London,  where  he  was  forthwith  lodged  iu 
the  Tower.  Here,  on  tho  29th  of  September,  he  consented  to  read  a 
renunciation  of  the  crown  before  a  deputation  of  prelates,  barons, 
knights,  and  lawyers,  and  to  declare  that, if  he  had  the  right  of  naming 
his  successor,  the  man  he  would  fix  upon  should  be  his  cousin  of 
Lancaster.  Such  at  least  is  the  account  inserted  by  Henry's  order 
iu  the  rolls  of  parliament.  Ou  the  next  day  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament met  together  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  voted  his  deposition, 
immediately  after  which  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  rose  and  claimed  tho 
crown,  and  was  unanimously  recognised  as  king.    [Hi.kry  IV.] 

Richard  did  not  long  survive  his  dethronement.  On  the  23rd  of 
October  the  house  of  peers,  in  a  new  parliament,  ou  being  consulted, 
by  King  Henry's  order,  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  him,  recom- 
mended that  he  should  be  closely  confined  in  some  castle,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  should  be  kept  secret  from  the  people;  aud  in 
conformity  with  their  advice,  he  was  a  few  days  after  privately  con- 
veyed away  from  London.  All  that  is  further  kuown  is,  that  in  the 
following  February  rumours  were  everywhere  spread  that  he  was 
dead,  and  that  in  the  beginning  of  March  his  body,  or  what  was 
declared  to  be  such,  was  brought  with  funeral  pomp  from  Pontefraet 
Castle  to  London,  and  there  exhibited  openly  to  the  people.  After- 
wards it  was  reported,  by  some  that  he  had  starved  himself  to  death, 
by  others  that  he  had  been  starved  by  his  keepers,  accoi  ding  to  a  third 
version  of  the  story,  that  he  had  been  violently  made  away  with  by 
Sir  Piers  Exton,  assisted  by  seven  other  assassins.  For  many  years 
also  rumours  continued  to  arise  from  time  to  time  that  he  had  made 
his  escape,  and  was  still  alive  in  Scotland  ;  aud  an  attempt  has  recently 
been  made  to  establish  the  probability  of  this  strange  story;  but  the 
supposed  new  evidence  brought  forward  iu  support  of  it  has  been 
satisfactorily  shown  to  be  quite  inconclusive. 

Of  the  alterations  made  in  tho  statute  law  during  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  the  most  important  was  the  extension  of  the  former  Acts 
against  pro  visors,  or  persons  obtaining  papal  presentations  to  bene- 
fices before  they  were  vacant,  by  a  series  of  new  Acts,  aud  especially 
by  the  16  Ric.  II.,  c.  5,  commonly  called  the  Statute  of  Prxmunire. 

In  1382  a  statute  was  passed  for  apprehending  and  punishing  the 
followers  of  the  religious  reformer  Wyeliffe,  who  are  described  as 
malevolent  persons  going  about  from  country  to  country,  and  from 
town  to  town,  in  peculiar  habits,  with  pretence  of  great  sanctity,  aud 
without  licence  of  the  pope  or  the  oidiuary,  preaching  daily  in  the 
churches,  churchyards,  markets,  fairs,  and  other  open  places  where 
the  people  were  assembled  in  greatest  numbers,  discourses  full  of 
heresies  and  notorious  errors,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  faith,  aud 
destruction  of  the  laws  and  estate  of  holy  church,  &c.  But  this  Act 
was  repealed  the  same  year,  on  the  representation  of  the  Commous 
that  it  had  been  pa-sed  without  their  assent.  Just  before  its  enact- 
ment twenty-four  opinions,  attributed  to  Wyeliffe,  bad  been  con- 
demned as  heretical  aud  dangerous  by  a  syuod  of  churchmen ;  the 
reformer  appealed  against  the  decree,  but  was  ultimately  induced  to 
submit,  and  he  remained  in  quiet  at  his  rectory  of  Lutterworth,  till 
his  death,  about  two  years  after.  His  opinions  however  had  already 
made  great  progress  among  the  people ;  and  the  spirit  which  he  had 
awakened  by  his  preaching  and  writings  continued  to  live  aud  spread 
after  his  death,  and  no  doubt  materially  contributed  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  overthrow  of  the  old  religion,  which  was  effected  a 
huudrcd  aud  fifty  years  later. 

In  the  preceding  year  (13S1),  after  the  suppression  of  Tyler's  rebel- 
lion, the  offence  of  treason  was  extended  to  the  act  of  beginning  a 
riot,  rout,  or  rumour,  by  the  5  Ric.  II.,  st.  i.  c.  7 ;  hut  this  severe 
enactment  was  repealed  in  the  reigu  of  Edward  VI.  This  is  oue  of 
the  ancient  statutes  constituting  the  offence  called  'Scandalum  Magna- 
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turn.'  To  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  have  been  assigned  the  complete 
establishment  of  the  court  of  the  high  admiral,  and  the  enlargement 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  by  the  first  issuing  of 
subpaena.  Fiually,  the  right  of  impeachment  and  prosecution  by  the 
Commons  in  parliament,  which  had  been  first  asserted  in  the  latter 
years  of  Edward  III.,  was  finally  established  in  this  reign  by  the 
impeachment  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  the  late  chancellor,  in  1386. 

Richard  II.  had  no  issue  by  either  of  his  wives  (his  secoDd  indeed 
was  only  a  child  of  teu  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death) ;  nor  are 
any  natural  children  a-sigued  to  him  by  the  genealogists.  Queen 
Isabel  returned  to  France  in  1401,  and  became  the  wife  of  her  cou.-in 
Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  after  bearing  a  daughter  to  whom,  she  died, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  1409. 

RICHARD  III.,  king  of  England,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  whose  descent  is  given  in  the  article  on  Edward  IV. 
Richard  was  born  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1452,  at  Fotheringay  Castle 
in  Northamptonshire.  On  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  Duke  of  York 
at  Wakefield  Green,  31st  December  1460,  where  the  duke's  second 
surviving  son  Edmund,  styled  earl  of  Rutland,  was  also  killed,  Richard 
aud  hh  elder  brother  George,  afterwards  duke  of  Clarence,  were  sent 
by  their  mother  to  Utrecht,  where  they  remained  under  the  protection 
of  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  till  the  crown  of  England  was  acquired 
(about  two  mouths  after)  by  their  eldest  brother  Edward.  Soon  after 
this  event  Richard  was  created  duke  of  Gloucester,  made  a  knight  of 
the  Garter,  and  appointed  to  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral,  though 
as  yet  only  in  hia  tenth  year.  In  1469  he  was  made  one  of  the 
wardens  of  the  Scottish  marches:  in  1470  he  fled  with  the  king,  his 
brother,  to  Flanders  on  the  sudden  restoration  of  Henry  VI.  by  the 
Eail  of  Warwick  :  in  1471  he  commanded  the  foreward  of  his 
brother's  army  at  the  battle  of  Barnet;  and  he  also  assisted  in 
gaining  for  Edward  his  next  and  crowning  victory  of  Tewksbury.  He 
and  his  brother  Clarence  arc  asserted  to  have  been  the  actual  murderers 
of  Henry's  son  Prince  Edward,  after  the  battle.  [Edward  IV.]  To 
Gloucester  also  was  popularly  ascribed  at  the  time  the  murder  of 
Henry  himself  in  the  Tower  a  few  weeks  after.  [Henry  VI.]  The 
following  year  the  Lady  Anne  Nevil,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
aud  widow  of  Prince  Edward,  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  him  her 
hand. 

In  1478  Gloucester  took  a  foremost  part  in  the  attainder  and 
destruction  of  his  brother  Clarence,  whose  removal  placed  him  next 
after  the  king's  issue  in  order  of  succession  to  the  throne.  In  1482 
he  commanded  an  expedition  against  Scotland,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  took  the  town  of  Berwick  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Edinburgh.  He 
had  only  recently  returned  from  this  expedition,  and  was  still  in 
command  of  his  army  on  the  borders,  when  the  death  of  his  brother 
took  place,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1483. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  Richard  immediately  prepared 
to  set  out  to  London,  stopping  however  on  his  way  at  York,  where  he 
summoned  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  to  swear  allegiance  to  Edward 
V.,  taking,  the  oath  first  himself.  At  Northampton  he  was  met  on  the 
29th  of  April  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
measures,  probably  in  part  arranged  previously  by  letter,  were  then 
finally  concerted,  by  which  Richard  should  be  elevated  to  the  throne. 
On  the  next  day  Edward's  uncle,  Earl  Rivers,  and  his  half  brother, 
Lord  Grey,  who  were  at  Stony  Stratford  with  the  king,  were  both 
arrested  by  Gloucester's  orders  ;  and  possession  was  also  taken  of  the 
royal  person. 

From  his  arrival  in  London  to  the  disappearance  of  the  young  king 
and  his  brother  towards  the  end  of  June  [Edward  V.],  Gloucester, 
who  now  called  himself  Lord  Protector,  kept  his  residence  at  Crosby 
Place  in  the  City,  where  he  held  frequent  conferences  with  his  con- 
fidants. On  the  13th  of  June,  Lord  Hastings  was  arrested  by  his 
orders  in  the  council-room  at  the  Tower,  and  immediately  led  to 
execution  ;  and  two  days  after,  the  Lord  Grey,  Sir  Thomas  Vaughau, 
and  Sir  Richard  Hawes  underwent  the  fame  fate  before  the  gate  of 
Pontefract  Castle.  The  public  were  informed  by  proclamation  that 
these  persons  had  been  put  to  death  as  having,  with  the  queen  and 
her  adherents,  '  intended  to  murder  and  destroy  the  Protector  and  his 
cousin  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  old  royal  blood  of  the 
realm.'  Lord  Stanley,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Ely  were  also  arrested. 

On  Sunday  the  22nd  of  June  Dr.  Shaw  preached  his  famous  sermon 
at  Paul's  Cross,  in  which  he  denounced  both  the  present  and  the  late 
king  as  bastards  ;  and  on  the  Tuesday  following  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham harangued  the  citizens  to  the  same  effect  from  the  hustings  in 
Guildhall.  The  next  day,  Buckingham,  accompanied  by  other  lords, 
by  Shaw  the  lord  mayor  (brother  of  the  preacher),  and  by  a  number 
of  other  citizens,  proceeded  to  Baynard's  Castle,  the  residence  of  the 
Duchess  of  York,  where  Richard  then  was,  and  in  a  lorfg  address 
offered  him  the  crown  and  royal  dignity  in  the  name  of  the  three 
estates  of  the  land.  Richard,  with  some  affected  hesitation,  replied 
that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  obey  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  that 
he  would  from  that  day  take  upon  himself  the  royal  estate  of  the  two 
noble  realms  of  England  and  France.  On  the  following  day,  the 
26th,  he  proceeded  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  there  formally  declared 
himself  king.  The  commencement  of  his  reign  is  counted  from  that 
day,  though  he  was  not  crowned  till  the  6th  of  July. 

Whether  it  was  the  fear  inspired  by  the  known  determination  and 
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unscrupulousness  of  Richard's  character,  and  the  executions  at  London 
and  Pontefract,  that  operated  upon  the  public  mind,  or  that  any  consi- 
derable part  of  the  nation  really  preferred  his  claims  to  those  of  his 
nephew  and  the  rest  of  his  late  brother's  children,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  his  accession,  so  far  from  having  been  opposed  in  the  first  instance 
from  any  quarter,  appears  to  have  been  everywhere  hailed  with  all 
the  evidences  of  popular  approbation  and  rejoicing.  Part  of  this 
favour,  if  it  was  not  a  mere  show,  he  may  have  owed  to  the  clemency 
and  condescension  which  he  affected  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  fairly 
seated  on  the  throne,  and  to  the  expectations  of  a  mild  or  lax  govern- 
ment which  the  very  doubtfulness  of  his  title  would  excite.  But  the 
story,  in  truth,  has  been  so  imperfectly  transmitted  to  us,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  weave  any  consistent  or  satisfactory  theory  out  of  the 
unconnected  details  that  have  been  preserved.  All  we  know  is,  that 
Richard,  having  immediately  after  his  coronation  set  out  with  his 
queen  on  a  tour  through  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
having  been  everywhere  received  with  apparently  the  most  cordial 
gratulations  by  all  classes,  was  suddenly  surprised,  while  sojourning  at 
York,  by  intelligence  of  a  formidable  confederacy  which  had  been 
formed  against  him  by  the  friends  of  his  two  nephews  in  the  southern 
and  south-western  counties,  with  his  own  chief  adviser  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  at  its  head.  It  appears  that  a  lising  would  have  taken 
place  immediately  throughout  Kent,  Essex,  Sussex,  Berkshire,  Hamp- 
shire, Wiltshire,  and  Devonshire,  had  it  not  been  prevented  for  the 
moment  by  its  being  ascertained  that  the  two  royal  children  were 
dead.  This  intelligence  however  only  changed  the  plan  of  the  conspi- 
rators. By  the  advice  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  crown  was  offered 
to  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  on  condition  that  he  should  marry 
Edward  IV.'s  daughter  the  Princess  Elizabeth;  and  as  soon  as  his 
acceptance  of  the  proposal  was  received  from  beyond  seas,  his  partisans 
called  their  followers  to  arms  on  the  same  day,  the  18th  of  October, 
in  all  the  parts  of  the  country  where  they  had  influence.  But  this 
insurrection  was  quelled  almost  as  soon  as  it  broke  out.  Richmond, 
after  having  reached  the  coast  of  Devon,  did  not  venture  to  disembark; 
Buckingham  was  deserted  by  a  force  of  Welshmen  that  he  had  raised 
at  Brecknock,  and,  falling  into  the  king's  hands,  had  his  head  imme- 
diately struck  off  in  the  market-place  of  Salisbury ;  of  his  associates 
the  most  fortunate  escaped  beyond  seas  ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  month 
not  an  enemy  of  Richard's  remained  in  arms  in  England. 

A  parliament  was  now  summoned,  which,  having  met  on  the  23rd 
of  January  1484,  immediately  passed  an  Act  declaring  Richard  to  be 
undoubted  king  of  the  realm  of  England  "  as  well  by  right  of  consan- 
guinity and  inheritance,  as  by  lawful  election,  consecration,  and 
coronation,"  and  bastardising  the  issue  of  the  late  King  Edward  IV. 
by  Elizabeth  Rivers,  whom  it  designated  as  the  late  wife  of  Sir  John 
Gray,  and  denied  to  have  any  rightful  title  to  the  dignity  of  queen- 
dowager.  This  Act  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Titulus  Regius,' 
and  is  the  earliest  of  what  are  called  the  Private  Acts,  none  of  which 
are  given  in  any  of  the  printed  collections  of  the  statutes.  The 
'  Titulus  Regius '  however  has  been  printed  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  in 
his  '  Abridgment  of  the  Rolls  of  'Parliament.'  This  Act  was  followed 
by  others  (also  classed  as  private  Acts),  attainting  and  confiscating  the 
property  of  all  the  principal  persons  engaged  in  the  late  revolt.  But 
various  acts  of  public  utility  were  also  passed  by  this  parliament; 
among  others,  one  authorising  every  justice  of  the  peace  to  admit  a 
prisoner  to  bail,  and  directing  that  no  officer  should  seize  the  goods 
of  a  prisoner  till  after  his  conviction  ;  one  regulating  the  impannelliug 
of  juries  ;  one  declaring  and  amending  the  law  respecting  the  levying 
of  tines  ;  and  several  relating  to  commercial  affairs,  which,  if  they  were 
not  in  all  points  grounded  on  the  most  enlightened  principles,  were  at 
least  in  accordance  with  the  opiuions  of  the  time,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  evidences  of  a  considerable  interest  taken  by  this  parliament  in  the 
economical  welfare  of  the  country. 

Soon  after  this  however  Richard  deemed  it  expedient  to  adopt  a 
new  policy.  The  queen-dowager,  whom  the  parliament  had  just 
declared  to  have  been  only  the  late  king's  mistress,  he  now,  in  alarm 
at  the  projected  alliance  between  her  eldest  daughter  and  the  Earl  of 
Richmond,  affected  to  court  as  his  near  and  honoured  kinswoman  ;  he 
proposed  marrying  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  his  own  son  Edward; 
and  when  that  prince  died  (in  April  1481),  and  his  queen,  Anne,  who 
had  borne  him  no  other  children,  Boon  after  fell  sick,  he  offered  to 
marry  Elizabeth  himself.  And  Btrange  as  it  appears,  both  mother  and 
daughter  went  eagerly  into  this  scheme ;  the  princess  in  particular 
showed  the  utmost  impatience  for  the  marriage  with  her  uncle,  at 
least  this  is  the  statement  made  by  Sir  George  Buck,  who  asserts  that 
he  saw  a  letter  written  by  her  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  protesting  that 
the  king  was  "her  joy  and  maker  in  thi3  world,  and  that  she  was  his 
in  heart  and  thought,"  and  fretfully  expressing  her  fears  that  Queen 
Anne  "  would  never  die."  But  when  Anne  at  last  did  die  (on  the 
1 6th  of  March  1485),  not  without  suspicion  of  poison,  his  two  confidants, 
Radcliffe  and  Catesby,  succeeded  in  dissuading  Richard  from  venturing 
upon  this  incestuous  marriage,  which  they  assured  him  would  exciie 
the  popular  indignation  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other ; 
and  he  then  took  great  pains  to  proclaim  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
ever  been  contemplated. 

He  had  the  preceding  year  disembarrassed  himself  of  one  considerable 
source  of  annoyance  aud  distraction  by  concluding  a  peace  with  Scot- 
land for  three  years ;  and  affiancing  his  niece,  the  lady  Anne  de  la  Pole, 
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daughter  of  his  Bister  tlio  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  to  James  II [.'■  eldest 
Hon,  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  aftorwards  James  IV.  (a  transaction  however 
which  did  not  issue  iu  an  actual  marriage).  But  at  home  the  aspect 
of  things  was  now  becoming  more  unsatisfactory  every  hour.  He 
durst  not  venture  in  the  state  of  the  public  mind  to  call  a  parliament, 
and  he  found  himself  at  once  without  money  and  nearly  without  an 
adherent  upon  whose  fidelity  he  could  depend.  One  after  another  of 
the  most  eminent  of  those  who  had  hitherto  stood  by  him  fled  to  France 
to  join  the  Earl  of  Richmond.  At  last,  on  the  7th  of  August  Henry 
lauded  at  Milford  Haven;  and  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month  the  result 
of  the  battle  of  Bosworth  deprived  Richard  at  ouce  of  his  crown  and 
his  life.    [Henry  VII.] 

Richard  left  at  least  one  natural  son,  known  by  the  name  of  John  of 
Gloucester,  who,  although  yet  a  minor  at  his  father's  death,  had  been 
already  appointed  governor  of  Calais.  There  is  also  a  romantic  story 
told  of  a  Richard  Plautagenet,  who  died  iu  the  parish  of  EaBtwell  iu 
Kent,  in  1550,  an  old  man  of  eighty  two,  after  a  life  spent  as  a  working 
bricklayer,  and  who  asserted  that  he  was  present  at  Bosworth  Field, 
whero  Richard  informed  him  he  was  his  son  ;  but  this  legend  rests  on 
the  slightest  authority.  A  natural  daughter,  named  Katherine,  is 
assigned  to  Richard,  who  was  to  have  been  married  to  the  Karl  of 
Huntingdon,  but  who  died  in  1484,  before  she  had  reached  the  age 
agreed  upon.  The  Duchess  of  York,  the  mother  of  Edward  IV.  and 
Richard  III.,  we  may  here  notice,  survived  all  these  events,  not  dying 
till  1495. 

Both  the  character  of  Richard  III.  and  many  of  the  events  of  his 
reign  have  been  subjects  of  dispute  among  modern  writers,  some  of 
whom  have  gone  the  length  of  attempting  to  make  out  that  all  the 
crimes  imputed  to  him  are  the  mere  fabrications  of  his  enemies.  Much 
to  this  effect  that  Horace  Walpole  has  advanced  in  his  famous  'Historic 
Doubts,'  aud  later  writers  have  repeated,  had  been  anticipated  by  Sir 
(Jeorge  Buck,  in  his  '  Life  and  Reign  of  Richard  III.,'  published  so 
long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Buck's  work  however 
also  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  matter  not  elsewhere  pre- 
served, at  least  in  a  printed  form.  The  chief  original  historian  of 
this  reign  is  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  unfinished  tract,  entitled  '  A' 
History  of  the  Pitiful  Life  and  Unfortunate  Death  of  Edward  V.  and 
the  Duke  of  York  his  brother;  with  the  Troublesome  and  Tyrannical 
Government  of  the  Usurpation  of  Richard  III.,  and  his  miserable  End.' 
There  are  the  Latiu  annalists,  John  Rouss,  or  Rosse,  and  the  continuator 
of  the  '  History  of  Croyland.' 

RICHARD  PLANTAGENET,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  titular  King 
of  the  Romans  and  Emperor  of  GermaDy,  was  the  second  son  of  John, 
king  of  England,  and  was  born  January  5,  1208.  He  was  created  Earl 
of  Cornwall  by  his  brother  Henry  III.  in  1226  ;  and  he  figures  as  one 
of  the  leading  personages  throughout  that  turbulent  and  distracted 
reign,  showing  generally  much  moderation  and  good  sense  iu  his 
endeavours  to  assuage  the  contentions  between  the  king  aud  the  barons, 
with  whom  he  occasionally  sided  against  the  more  outrageous  excesses 
of  the  royal  authority,  although,  as  might  be  expected,  without  any 
participation  in  the  design  of  abridging  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  and  not  without  a  natural  regard  in  other  respects  to  the 
iuterests  created  by  his  position.  Although  he  showed  some  military 
talent  on  more  than  one  occasion,  his  abilities  on  the  whole  seem  to 
have  been,  like  his  politics,  moderate,  and  of  a  middle  character;  he 
had  no  pretensions  to  a  brilliant  or  commandiDg  iutellect,  but  he  was 
at  least  as  far  removed  from  the  weak-mindedness  of  the  king  his 
brother,  generally  evincing  in  his  public  conduct  at  least  good  sense 
aud  discretion,  as  well  as  a  calm  and  conciliatory  temper.  It  was  a 
consequence  of  this  moral  and  intellectual  constitution  however  that, 
if  he  had  no  great  vices,  he  should  also  be  without  great  virtues  ;  aud 
that  the  reigning  principle  of  his  character  should  be  a  cold  selfishness, 
which,  though  it  might  shrink  from  any  course  of  violent  aggression 
upon  the  rights  of  others,  would  yet  be  active  in  seeking  all  safe 
advantages ;  and,  in  that  pursuit,  would  be  in  danger  of  sometimes 
tripping  or  overreaching  itself,  notwithstanding  all  its  clear-sightedness 
and  habitual  caution.  Richard,  moreover,  if  he  had  no  lofty  or  daring 
ambition,  seems  to  have  had  a  considerable  share  of  vanity,  which 
also  would  be  apt  to  assist  in  betraying  him  in  certain  circumstances. 
If  we  take  these  considerations  along  with  us,  it  will  be  easy  to  under- 
stand his  career.  After  having  first  joined  the  barons  who  attempted 
to  check  the  royal  despotism,  and  afterwards  more  than  once  interposed 
successfully  as  a  mediator  between  them  and  the  king,  we  find  him 
entirely  separating  himself  from  their  latter  and  more  decided  pro- 
ceedings ;  aud,  in  the  final  struggle  with  De  Montfort  and  his  asEociates, 
which  put  in  jeopardy  even  the  possession  of  the  crown  by  his  family, 
resisting  the  insurgents  as  keenly  as  Prince  Edward  himself.  The 
most  remarkable  incident  however  of  Richard's  history  is  his  election 
as  King  of  the  Romans  in  1256.  This  honour  he  is  believed  to  have 
owed  entirely  to  his  great  wealth,  which  enabled  him  to  bribe  several 
of  the  electors;  but  it  is  matter  of  dispute  whether,  after  all,  the 
majority  of  votes  was  really  given  to  him,  or,  at  another  election  a  few 
weeks  after,  to  his  competitor,  Alphonso,  king  of  Castile.  Richard  is 
commonly  reckoned  among  the  German  emperors  next  after  iVilliani, 
eount  of  Holland,  the  successor  of  Conrad  IV.;  but  some  historians 
distinguish  the  whole  period  from  the  death  of  Conrad  in  1254,  to  the 
accession  of  Rodolph  I.  iu  1273,  by  the  name  of  the  Grand  Interregnum. 
Richard  wra  crowned  at  Aixla-Chapelle,  and  occasionally  exercised 


such  of  the  imperial  rights  as  could  be  exercised  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen  or  tho  expenditure  of  a  little  sealing-wax;  but  he  never  enjoyed 
any  real  authority  in  Germany,  nor  indeed  did  ho  show  himself  much 
in  that  country.  He  wan  taken  prisoner  by  Do  Montfort,  along  with 
the  king  his  brother,  at  the  battle  of  Lowes,  iu  May  1201,  and  w.m 
confined  in  Keuilworth  Castle  for  more  than  a  year.  He  died  in  hio 
house  at  I'eikhampstead,  on  the  2nd  of  April  1272. 

Richard  was  thrice  married  :  first,  in  1230,  to  Isabel,  daughter  of  the 
great  Earl  of  Petnbroko,  and  widow  of  th>)  Ear)  of  Gloucester,  who 
died  in  1240;  secondly,  iu  1213,  to  Sanchia  of  Provence,  a  sister  of 
his  brother's  wife,  Queen  Eleanor,  who  died  in  1261  ;  thirdly,  in  1267, 
to  a  German  lady,  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Theo  loric  de  Ealkmoute,  aud 
niece  of  Conrad,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  who  survived  him.  Of  five 
children  which  he  had  by  his  first  wife,  and  two  by  his  second,  all  died 
without  issue.  His  second,  and  then  eldest,  son  Henry,  was  assassinated 
in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  at  Viterbo  iu  Italy,  by  Simon  and  Guy, 
the  two  Bons  of  De  Montfort,  on  the  3rd  of  .March  1271.  The  earls  of 
Berkeley  claim  to  be  descended  from  a  natural  daughter  of  Richard, 
earl  of  Cornwall,  Isabel,  who  married  Maurice  de  Berkeley,  the  father 
of  the  first  Baron  Berkeley. 

RICHARD  DE  BURY  was  born  in  1287,  upon  the  estate  of  his 
father,  Sir  Richard  Angerville,  or  iu  Bury  St.  Edmunds;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  predilection  which  occasioned  his  taking  the  name 
of  that  place  arose  from  his  having  received  the  first  rudiments  of 
scholastic  education  there  from  his  uncle,  John  de  Willoughby,  a 
clergyman.  When  sufficiently  qualified  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where 
he  continued  to  study  till  he  received  the  appointment  of  tutor  to 
Prince  Edward  (afterwards  Edward  III  ),  with  the  office  of  receiver  of 
his  revenues  in  Wales.  This  situation  enabled  him  to  afford  assistance 
to  his  royal  pupil  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  for  when  Edward  fled  with 
his  mother  to  Paris,  and  wa3  distressed  for  want  of  money,  De  Bury 
secretly  hastened  to  succour  him,  taking  with  him  a  large  sum  in  gold, 
which  he  had  collected  while  in  office;  but  his  flight  being  dhc  jvered, 
he  was  pursued  by  the  king's  lieutenant,  with  a  band  of  twenty-four 
horsemen,  even  to  Paris,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  detection  by  being 
concealed  during  seven  days  in  the  belfry  of  the  convent  of  Friars 
Minors.  When  Edward  came  to  the  throne  the  fidelity  of  his  tutor 
was  rewarded  by  a  rapid  advancement  to  dignities  both  in  church  and 
state.  He  was  first  made  cofferer  to  the  kiug,  then  treasurer  of  the 
wardrobe  aud  clerk  of  the  privy  seal;  he  also  visited  Rome  twice  as 
legate  to  Pope  John  XXII.,  and  on  both  occasions  was  treated  with 
great  honour  and  distinction,  being  made  one  of  the  pope's  principal 
chaplains,  and  presented  with  a  bull  nominating  him  to  the  first  see 
that  should  become  vacant  in  Englaud.  He  made  himself  remarkable 
on  his  second  journey  by  the  splendour  of  his  retinue  :  when  he  went 
into  the  presence  of  the  pope  and  his  cardinals  he  was  unifoimly 
attended  by  twenty-six  clerks  and  thirty-six  esquires,  all  attired  iu  the 
most  sumptuous  manner.  His  expenses  for  the  journey  amounted  to 
500  marks.  Whence  the  meaus  were  derived  may  be  seen  in  the  list 
of  his  appointments,  which,  besides  the  above-named,  were,  during  the 
first  six  years  of  Edward's  reign,  two  rectories,  six  prebendal  stalls, 
the  archdeaconries  of  Salisbury  and  Northampton,  the  canonry  of 
Weston,  aud  the  deanery  of  Wells. 

While  at  Paris,  on  his  return  from  Rome,  he  received  intelligence 
that  the  bishopric  of  Durham  was  vacant,  and  that  the  kiug  had  written 
to  the  pope  requesting  his  presentation  to  that  see.  It  happened  that 
the  right  of  election  was  vested  iu  the  prior  and  chapter  of  Durham, 
who,  notwithstanding  they  had  also  a  letter  from  the  king,  proceeded 
to  elect  Robert  de  Graystanes,  a  monk  and  subprior  of  Durham,  who 
was  confirmed  and  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  as  Bishop 
Godwin  says,  with  more  haste  than  good  speed,  for  the  temporalities 
were  at  the  king's  disposal,  and  he  withheld  them  till  he  received  the 
pope's  answer,  which  happened  to  be  dated  one  day  prior  to  the  election 
of  Graystanes,  and  confirmatory  of  the  appointment  of  De  Bury.  Upon 
this  Graystanes  was  deposed,  and  De  Bury  consecrated  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  on  the  19th  of  December  1333. 

The  ready  submission  to  this  infringement  of  the  right  of  appoint- 
ment by  all  the  parties  concerned,  has  been  severely  remarked  upon 
by  those  who  were  not  interested  iu  it.  In  1334  De  Bury  was  made 
chancellor  aud  high  treasurer  of  England.  Within  the  three  following 
years  he  was  thrice  at  Park-  ?.s  ambassador  to  the  king  of  France  upon 
the  subject  of  Edward's  claim  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom,  and  in 
the  same  character  he  visited  Antwerp  and  Brabant.  He  had  been 
installed  at  Durham  by  proxy,  and  had  once  visited  the  see,  but  in 
1337  he  did  homage  to  the  Archbishop  of  York.  It  does  not  appear 
when  he  resigned  any  of  his  political  appointments,  but  he  probably 
did  not  pass  much  of  his  time  in  his  diocese  till  after  1338.  When  he 
had  leisure,  we  find  him  deeply  involved  in  pursuits  far  more  congenial 
to  his  taste  and  suitable  to  his  sacred  office  than  politics.  Accident 
made  him  a  statesman,  but  he  was  a  scholar  from  habit  and  natural 
inclination.  In  early  youth  he  delighted  in  the  society  of  learned 
men,  but  of  books  "  in  which  wisdom  is  contained''  he  was  an  enthu- 
siastic lover  and  the  most  distinguished  c  Rector  of  his  age.  Fortu- 
nately for  him  the  kiug  encouraged  this  disposition,  and  allowed  him 
to  use  the  influence  of  office  in  the  promotion  of  his  views.  He 
purchased  freely  in  his  travels  and  at  home,  where  he  made  himself 
acquainted  with  every  collection,  public  and  private.  Moreover,  he 
says;  when  it  became  commonly  reported  that  books,  (.specially  old 
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oneR,  wore  more  precious  in  Lis  estimation  than  money,  or  such  new- 
year's  gifts  and  other  presents  as  it  was  customary  to  make  in  his  time, 
they  flowed  in  abundantly  from  all  quarters.  His  researches  saved 
many  books  that  would  have  perished  from  neglect,  and  these  ho 
caused  to  be  repaired.  Such  as  he  could  borrow,  if  they  were  not  for 
sale,  he  caused  to  be  copied,  for  which  purpose  he  had  an  establish- 
ment of  bookbinders,  stationers,  and  illuminators  in  his  palace.  It  is 
said  that  he  finally  became  possessed  of  more  books  than  all  the  other 
bishops  of  England  put  together;  but  it  is  just  to  state  that  his 
exertions  were  intended  for  the  publio  good,  and  not  merely  for  the 
gratification  of  a  taste  by  no  means  unbecoming,  though  it  was 
remarked  upon  as  almost  peculiar  to  himself  at  the  time.  In  a  sketch 
of  his  will,  made  shortly  before  Lis  death,  he  says  lie  bequeaths  all 
his  books  to  a  company  of  scholars,  residing  in  a  hall  at  Oxford,  as  a 
perpetual  alms-deed  for  Lis  own  soul  and  for  the  souls  of  his  parents, 
and  of  King  Edward  and  his  consort.  The  books  went  to  Oxford,  but 
Bishop  Godwin  could  not  find  that  Le  made  a  foundation  there,  as  it 
has  been  stated.  The  hall  in  wLich  they  were  deposited  was  on  the 
site  upon  which  his  successor  Hatfield  founded  Durham  (uow  Trinity) 
College. 

De  Bury  was  not  only  a  learned  man,  but  a  liberal  patron  of  learning. 
He  regretted  the  general  ignorance  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages, 
and  took  eaiv  to  provide  grammars  of  both.  In  searching  for  elemental  y 
books  generally,  even  the  village  schools  did  not  escape  his  scrutiny. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  De  Bury  was  acquainted  with  Greek,  and  he 
probably  learned  it  at  Oxford.  Urosseteste,  who  died  in  1258,  learned 
Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  from  which  it  appears  that  theso 
languages  were  taught  there  before  De  Bury's  time.  That  Greek  was 
taught  in  England  still  earlier  than  Gro;Seteste'»  time  is  also  certain. 
[Robert  of  Lincoln.] 

The  best  account  of  his  researches  and  of  Lis  life  will  be  found  in 
the  '  Philobiblon,'  a  small  treatise  written  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
his  objects,  of  giving  directions  about  books  generally,  and  particularly 
about  his  own  collections,  and  even  of  justifying  his  conduct,  for  there 
were  many  who  derided  his  pursuits,  and  thought  them  altogether 
extravagant.  This  tract  was  first  printed  at  Cologne  in  1473;  after- 
wards at  Spires  in  1483  ;  Paris,  1500;  Oxford,  1599;  and  in  the 
collections  of  Gddast  and  Schuiid  :  a  limited  impression  of  an  English 
translation  (by  Mr.  J.  B.  Inglis)  was  publi.-hed  by  Rodd  in  1832.  There 
is  no  other  known  work  by  him  extaut,  though  one  is  mentioned  under 
the  title  of  '  Orationes  ad  Principes,'  and  some  letters  are  spoken  of. 
He  certainly  had  an  extensive  correspondence  with  the  most  distin- 
guished literary  men  of  his  time.  Petrarca,  with  whom  he  converted, 
calls  him  a  man  of  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  turn.  He  bears  an 
excellent  character  generally  ;  his  wealth  was  freely  bestowed  upon 
the  deserving  but  needy  scholar,  and  he  was  equally  munificent  in 
distributing  alms  to  the  poor.  His  book  evinces  a  benevolent  dispo- 
sition, though  we  must  except  against  his  refusing  the  use  of  books  to 
the  laity,  but  his  precautions  against  the  abuse  of  them  are  wortliy  of 
all  commendation.  He  died  at  Auckland  on  the  14th  of  April  1345, 
aged  fifty-eight,  and  was  buried  with  due  honours  in  the  southern 
angle  of  the  cathedral  of  Durham. 

RICHARD  OF  CIRENCESTER,  or  'Ricardus  Coriuensis'  (some- 
times called  the  Monk  of  Westminster),  a  monkish  historian  of  the 
14th  century,  so  named  from  his  being  a  native  of  Cirencester  in 
Gloucestershire.  No  tiaces  of  his  family  or  connections  have  been 
discovered,  nor  has  the  exact  time  of  his  birth  been  ascertaineel, 
although  the  superior  education  which  he  received  has  led  to  the  sup- 
position that  his  family  was  of  the  higher  ranks.  He  entered  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  in  1350:  his  name 
occurs  in  various  documents  in  13S7,  1397,  1399,  and  he  is  registered 
in  one  of  the  chamberlain's  lists  preserved  among  the  abbey  records, 
by  the  name  of  Circestre.  He  composed  several  elaborate  works  on 
Saxon  and  British  history,  and  to  increase  his  knowledge  he  visited 
most  of  the  libraries  in  this  country  for  reference  to  original  manu- 
scripts. He  obtained  a  license  to  visit  Rome  from  his  abbot  in  1391, 
the  original  of  which  is  still  in  existence.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
undertook  this  journey  between  1391  and  1397,  for  he  appears  to  have 
been  confined  in  the  abbey  infirmary  in  1401,  and  to  have  died  in  that 
or  the  following  year.  His  work  entitled  '  Historia  ab  Hengista  ad 
ann.  1348,'  is  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  is  from  the  arrival  of 
the  Saxons  to  the  death  of  Harold.  His  theological  works  were, 
'Tractatus  super  Symbolum  Majus  et  Minus,'  and  'Liber  de  Officiis 
Ecclesiasticis.'  But  he  is  chiefly  known  from  his  celebrated  treatise 
entitled  '  De  Situ  Britannia?,'  which  was  first  discovered  in  manu- 
script in  1747  by  Charles  Julius  Bertram,  professor  of  the  English 
language  at  the  Royal  Marine  Academy  at  Copenhagen,  who  sent  a 
transcript  of  the  whole  to  Dr.  Stukeley,  with  a  facsimile  of  the  manu- 
script. In  1757  Dr.  Stukeley  published  an  analysis  of  the  work,  with 
the  '  Itinerary ; '  and  other  particulars  may  be  seen  in  the  second 
volume  of  Dr.  Stukeley 's  '  Itiuerarium  Curiosum,' and  in  Whitaker's 
'Manchester.'  In  the  same  year  the  treatise  was  published  at  Copen- 
Lagen  by  ProfetBor  Bertram,  with  the  remains  of  Gildas  and  Nennius, 
under  the  title  '  Btitanuicarum  Gentium  Historic  Antiquse  scriptores 
ties  Ricardus  Coriuensis,  Gildas  Badonicus,  Nenuius  Banchorensis,' 
&c,  Svo,  but  this  work  became  scarce.  In  1809  an  edition  was  pub- 
lished iu  London,  entitled  '  Tbe  Description  of  Britain,  translated  from 
Ricardus  of  Cirencester,  with  the  original  treatise  De  Situ  Britannia, 


with  the  map  and  a  fac-simile  of  the  manuscript,  as  well  as  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Itinerary.'  It  was  also  reprinted  as  one  of  'Six  Old 
English  Chronicles,'  in  a  volume  of  Bonn's  'Antiquarian  Library," 
1848.  The  discovery  of  thiB  treatise  was  regarded  as  an  era  iu  the 
study  of  British  and  Roman-British  antiquities.  The  Itinerary  con- 
tains eighteen  journeys  which  Richard  says  Le  compiled  from  certain 
fragments  written  by  a  Roman  general  and  from  Ptolemy  and  other 
authors;  he  mentions  a  hundred  and  seventy-six  stations  (while  Anto- 
ninus has  only  113),  some  of  them  a  considerable  dibtance  north  of  th« 
wall  of  Soverus,  besides  which  there  are  numerous  chasms  which 
show  that  many  names  have  been  lost  or  obliterated.  The  credit  nud 
fidelity  of  this  work  have  been  attacked,  but  they  have  been  defended 
by  a  reference  to  local  investigation  the  result  of  which  Las  in  some 
iustances  been  favourable  to  tbe  authenticity  of  the  work.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  often  extremely  incorrect,  and  the  account  which 
Bertram  gives  of  the  manuscript,  which  Le  says  "  came  into  Lis  Lands  in 
a  very  extraordinary  manner  with  many  otlier  curiosities,"  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  WLat  has  become  of  "the  original  manuscript"  from 
which  he  professes  to  have  made  the  copy  he  sent  to  Stukeley  does  uot 
appear  to  be  known  :  it  is  uot  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen 
w  here  it  was  expected  to  be  found.  Many  good  scholars  and  antiquaries 
however  still  believe  the  work  to  be  authentic,  but  tbo  tendency  of 
opinion  is  decidedly  tLo  other  way.  Gibbon  says  of  Richard  that 
"Le  shows  a  genuine  kuowledge  of  antiquity  very  extraordinary  for 
a  monk  of  the  14  th  century."  He  is  frequently  quoted  by  Lis  Latin 
name  Ric.  Corin.,  i.e.  Ricardus  Corinensis. 

RICHARDSON,  DR.  CHARLES,  was  bora  in  July  1775.  He 
was  intended  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  his  early  education 
was  adopted  for  that  pursuit.  He  however  did  not  long  follow 
it,  but  turned  his  attention  to  literature,  and  especially  to  philology. 
In  1805  he  issued  his  first  production,  '  Illustrations  of  English  Philo- 
logy,' in  which  he  supported  the  principles  advocated  by  Horne  Tooke 
and  which  contained  criticisms  on  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  with 
observations  on  Dugald  Stewart's  essay  '  On  the  Tendency  of  some 
late  Philological  Speculations.'  Subsequently  he  undertook  to  furnish 
the  lexicographical  portion  of  the  'Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,'  the 
fiist  part  of  which  was  published  in  January  1818,  but  after  the  issue 
of  the  fourth  part,  the  work  was  suspended  through  the  failure  of 
the  publisLers,  until  it  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Mawman.  In  1835,  the 
publisher  being  the  late  Mr.  Pickering,  the  'Dictionary  '  as  a  separate 
work  first  began  to  be  issued,  and  it  was  completed  in  1837.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  dictionary  we  have,  it  remedied  many  of  the 
defects  of  Johnson,  as  the  author  had  a  far  more  extended  acquaint- 
ance with  foreign  languages.  It  waB  deservedly  successful,  and  other 
editions  both  in  4to  and  as  an  abridgment  in  Svo  have  been  since 
issued.  Mr.  Pickering's  failure  however,  who  possessed  a  share  of  the 
copyright,  occasioned  difficulties  which  were  at  length  overcome  by 
the  copyright  becoming  vested  in  the  hands  of  tbe  author,  Mr. 
Whittingham  of  the  Chiswick  press,  and  Mr.  George  Bell.  Dr. 
Richardson  has  also  published  an  es-ay  'on  the  Study  of  Languages,' 
au  exposition  of  the  principles  which  guided  him  in  the  composition 
of  the  dictionary,  founded  on  those  of  Horne  Tooke  in  the  'Diver- 
sions of  Purley.'  He  has  also  contributed  some  interesting  papers  on 
subjects  connected  with  philology  to  the  'Gentleman's  Magazine,'  and 
has  produced  some  useful  and  ingenious  remarks  on  passages  of 
Shakespere.    [See  Supplement.] 

RICHARDSON,  SIR  JOHN,  Knight,  M.D.,  was  born  in  1787,  at 
Dumfries,  in  Scotland.  His  father,  Gabriel  Richardson,  was  a  magistrate 
of  the  county  of  Dumfries,  and  provost  of  the  town.  John  Richardson 
received  his  early  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  Dumfries.  In 
1801  he  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  studied  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  the  medical  profession.  He  eutered  the  navy  in  1807 
as  an  assistant-surgeon.  He  served  at  the  siege  of  Copenhagen,  and 
afterwards  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  was  promoted  to 
be  acting-surgeon  of  the  Hercules,  74  guns.  In  1816  he  took  his  degree 
of  M.D.  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1818  married  his  first 
wife,  a  daughter  of  William  Stiven,  Esq  ,  of  Leith.  In  1819  Dr. 
Richardson  accompanied  Captain  Frankliu  as  surgeon  and  naturalist 
on  his  first  expedition  to  the  shores  of  t  he  Arctic  Sea.  Their  labour.-, 
sufferings,  and  privations,  have  been  alluded  to  in  the  memoir  of 
Franklin,  Rear-Adjiiral  Sir  John.  That  expedition  was  not  com- 
pleted till  1822,  and  Captain  Franklin's  '  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the 
Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  in  1819  to  1822,'  was  published  in  1823.  Iu 
1825  Captain  Franklin  undertook  the  command  of  a  second  expedition 
to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  Dr.  Richardson  again  accompanied 
him  as  medical  officer  and  naturalist.  They  arrived  in  safety  at  Great 
Bear  Lake,  and  passed  the  winter  of  1825-26  at  Fort  Franklin,  which 
they  constructed  for  that  purpose.  Having  descended  the  Mackenzie 
River  to  the  spot  where  it  separates  into  two  main  branches,  the  expe- 
dition was  formed  into  two  detachments.  Captain  Franklin  and 
Lieutenant  Back,  having  the  command  of  two  boats,  descended  the 
western  branch  of  that  river,  at  the  same  time  tLat  Dr.  KicLardscu 
and  Mr.  Kendal],  also  witL  two  boats,  descended  the  eastern  branch. 
Captain  Franklin,  with  his  detachment,  traced  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Sea  from  the  Mackenzie  River  westwards  to  nearly  149°  W.  long., 
while  Dr.  Richardson,  with  the  other  detachment,  traced  the  coa-t 
eastwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River.  Dr.  Richardson 
and  his  party  then  ascended  the  Coppermine  River  in  their  boats  eleven 
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miles  to  Bloody  Fall,  from  which  point  tho  river  censes  to  he  navigable 
upwards,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  shoals  and  rapids.  Leaving 
their  boats,  they  then  travelled  on  foot  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
and  across  the  country  till  they  joined  Captain  Franklin  and  hi*  party, 
who  had  returned  to  Fort  Franklin  on  Great  Bear  Lake.  Captain 
Franklin  and  Dr.  Richardson  arrived  in  London  on  tho  '29th  of  Sep- 
tember 1827.  In  1828  was  published  a  'Narrative  of  thp  .Second 
Expedition  to  the  Shores  of  the  l'olar  Sea  in  the  Years  1825,  1826,  and 
1827,  by  John  Franklin,  Captain  R.N.,  F.H.S.,  &c,  and  Commander  of 
tho  Expedition;  including  an  Account  of  the  Progress  of  a  Detach- 
ment to  the  Eastward,  by  John  Richardson,  M.U.,  F.K.S.,  F.L.S.,  Ac, 
Surgeon  and  Naturalist  to  the  Expedition;  illustrated  with  numerous 
Plates  and  Maps,'  4  to. 

In  1829  Dr.  Richardson  published  the  First  Part  of  the  'Fauna 
Boreali-Ainericana,  or  the  Zoology  of  the  Northern  Parts  of  British 
America,  containing  Descriptions  of  the  Objects  of  Natural  History 
collected  on  the  late  Northern  Land  Expeditions  under  the  Command 
of  Sir  John  Franklin  ;  by  John  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c,  ossihted 
by  William  Swainsou,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c,  and  the  Rev.  William  Kirby, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &o.'  4to.  Part  II.,  *  The  Birds,'  by  Swaiuson  and  Richard- 
sou,  was  published  in  1831,  Part  III.,  '  The  Fishes,'  by  Richardson, 
in  1836;  and  Part  IV.,  'The  Insects,' in  1837. 

Dr.  Richordson's  first  wife  died  in  1831,  and  in  1833  he  married  a 
second,  who  was  the  only  daughter  of  John  Booth,  Esq.,  of  Stickney. 
In  1838  he  was  appointed  Physician  to  the  Fleet,  and  went  to  reside  at 
the  Royal  Naval  Hospital  at  Haslar,  near  Gosport.  In  1840  he  was 
appointed  an  Inspector  of  Hospitals.  His  second  wife  died  in  1845; 
ho  was  created  a  Knight  in  1846  ;  and  in  1847  he  married  a  third  wife, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Archibald  Fletcher,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh. 

Sir  John  Franklin,  who  had  left  England  in  May  1845,  with  the  ships 
Erebus  and  Terror,  on  his  last  expedition  to  the  Arctic  Seas,  not 
having  been  heard  of  at  the  end  of  the  autumn  of  1847,  the  British 
government  resolved  to  send  out  three  distinct  searching  expeditions — 
one  to  Lancaster  Sound,  under  Sir  James  Clarke  Ross  ;  another  down 
Mackenzie  River,  under  Sir  John  Richardson;  and  a  third  to  Behriug's 
Straits,  under  Captain  Kellett. 

The  main  object  of  the  expedition  under  Sir  John  Richardson  was 
to  search  the  coast  between  the  mouths  of  the  Mackenzie  River  and 
the  Coppermine  River,  and  the  shores  of  Victoria  Land  and  Wollaston 
Laud  lying  opposite  to  Cape  Krusenstern.  Dr.  Richardson,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Rae,  left  Liverpool  by  steamer  on  the  25th  of  March 
1848.  On  the  18th  of  April  they  were  at  Montreal,  on  which  day  the 
steamers  commenced  running  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  They 
embarked  on  the  following  day;  and,  passing  across  the  Canadian 
lakes  in  steamers,  afterwards  travelled  with  canoes  along  the  northern 
series  of  lakes  and  livers  to  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  where  boats  and 
all  necessary  Btores  having  been  provided,  they  commenced  the 
descent  of  the  Mackenzie  River  on  the  24th  of  July  1848,  and  reached 
the  sea  on  the  6th  of  August.  Having  traced  and  examined  the 
shores  as  far  as  Cape  Krusenstern,  they  advanced  to  Cape  Kendall, 
but  were  prevented  by  the  ice  from  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Copper- 
mine River.  Thiy  were  consequently  obliged  to  leave  their  boats, 
aud  travel  overland  till  they  reached  Fort  Confidence,  on  Dease  River, 
where  log-houses  had  been  constructed  for  their  ute,  aud  where  they 
passed  the  winter  of  1848-49.  In  the  summer  of  1849  Mr.  Rae 
attempted  to  reach  Wollaston  Land  in  a  boat,  but  the  quantity  of  ice 
and  stormy  state  of  the  weather  rendered  all  his  efforts  unavailing. 
The  party  then  proceeded  to  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  afterwards  to 
Great  Slave  Lake,  whence  they  returned  by  their  former  route,  and 
arrived  Bafely  in  Canada.  Sir  John  Richardson  left  Montreal  in 
October,  and  landed  at  Liverpool  on  the  6th  of  November  1849.  In 
1851  he  published  the  '  Arctic  Searching  Expedition  :  a  Journal  of  a 
Boat-Voyage  through  Rupert  s  Laud  aud  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  Search  of 
the  Discovery-Ships  under  command  of  Sir  John  Fianklin;  with  an 
Appendix  on  the  Physical  Geography  of  North  America;  by  Sir  John 
Richardson,  C.B.,  F.RS.,  Inspector  of  Naval  Hospitals  aud  Fleets,'  &c, 
2  vols.  Svo.  This  work,  besides  the  journal  of  the  progress  of  the 
expedition,  contains  a  very  large  amount  of  information  ou  the  geology, 
geography,  and  natural  history  of  the  northe  n  part  of  the  American 
continent,  as  well  as  concerning  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  aud 
Esquimaux  who  inhabit  it.  Sir  John  Richardson  retired  from  service 
as  a  naval  medical  officer  in  1855. 

Sir  John  Richardson,  as  part  of  his  official  duty,  had  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  museum  established  at  Haalar  Hospital  through  the 
exertions  of  Sir  William  Burnett,  inspector-general.  Many  specimeus 
of  rare  tisbes  were  deposited  there,  and  in  1842  he  published  iu  4to 
the  tir»t  part  of  '  Icones  Piscium,  or  Plates  of  Rare  Fishes.'  The  work 
however  was  discontinued. 

Sir  John  Richardson  has  contributed  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
following  voyages:— '  The  Mammalia,'  to  'The  Zoology  of  Captain 
Becchey's  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Behriug's  Straits,  in  H.M.S. 
Blossom,'  4to,  1&39;  'The  Fishes,'  to  'The  Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of 
H.M.S.  Erebus  and  Terror,  under  the  command  of  Sir  James  Clarke 
Ross,  during  the  years  1S39  and  1S43,'  4to,  1S45;  'The  Fishes,' to 
'  The  Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Samarang,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  during  the  years  1843-46,'  4to, 
1848;  'Fossil  Mammals,'  to  'The  Zoology  of  the  Vovage  of  H.M.S. 
Herald,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Henry  Kellett,  R.N.,  C.&, 


during  the  years  1845-51,  4to,  1852  j  '  Notes  on  tho  Natural  Hiitory,' 
to  '  The  Last  of  tho  Arctic  Voyages,  being  a  Narrative  of  the  l.xpn- 
dition  of  H.M.S.  Assistance,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Sir 
Edward  Belcher,  C.B.,  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  during  the 
years  1852-53-54,' 2  vol*.  8vo,  1855.    [See  Supplement.] 

RICHARDSON,  JONATHAN,  a  portrait-painter,  was  born  about 
1665.  His  father  dying  when  he  was  only  five  years  oi  l,  his  mother's 
second  husband  articled  him  to  a  scrivener;  but  as  bis  maxter  di>d  in 
the  sixth  year  of  his  clerkship,  he  followed  the  bent  of  his  inclination, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  became  a  pupil  of  John  Riley.  After  leaving 
this  instructor,  with  whom  he  studied  four  years,  and  whoso  niece  he 
married,  Richardson  commenced  the  practice  of  portrait-paintiw/,  iu 
which,  even  during  the  liven  of  Kneller  aud  Dahl,  he  obtained  great 
employment,  and  upon  their  decease  he  was  considered  as  the  haul  ot 
his  profession  in  England.  The  profits  of  his  business  enabled  him  to 
retire  from  practice  many  years  before  his  death,  which  happened 
suddenly  at  bis  house  in  Queen-square,  Westminster,  on  the  SStfa  of 
May,  1745.  Hudson,  the  preceptor  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  was  his 
pupil  and  son-in-law.  As  an  artist,  Richardson  was  one  of  the  beet 
painters  of  a  bead  that  this  country  had  at  that  time  produced,  but 
there  his  merit  ended.  He  had  strength,  roundness,  and  boldness  in 
his  colouring;  but  his  attitudes,  draperies,  and  backgrounds  ate 
insipid  and  unmeaning,  aud  the  disposition  of  his  subjects  shows  that 
he  was  wholly  devoid  of  imagination.  There  are  a  few  etchings  of 
portraits  by  his  hand,  among  which  are  his  owd,  prefixed  to  his  woik 
on  Criticism  ;  John  Milton  ;  Alexander  l'ope  (two  plates,  one  of  them 
a  profile) ;  and  Dr.  Mead. 

It  is  however  as  a  writer  on  art  that  the  fame  of  Richardson  must 
depend.  In  1719  he  published  two  discourses,  entitled  'An  Essay  ou 
the  whole  Art  of  Criticism  as  it  relates  to  Painting,  and  an  Argument 
in  behalf  of  the  Science  of  a  Connoisseur,'  in  1  vol.  8vo.  This  work 
contaius  the  rules  of  painting  and  of  pictorial  criticism  laid  down  with 
judgment  and  precision,  and  expressed  in  language  both  forcible  and 
just.  In  it  he  shows  a  just  appreciation  of  the  excellences  of  Raflaelle, 
and  makes  many  admirable  remarks  upon  the  various  styles  of  this 
great  painter — his  Perugino.  his  Florentine,  and  his  Roman  manner. 
He  also  refers  with  pride  to  our  national  treasures  at  Hampton  Court 
— the  Cartoons  of  Raff.ielle  — and  pronounces  a->  to  them  and  '  The 
Transfiguration'  that  as  they  were  the  last,  so  they  are  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  his  hand.  The  Essay  and  Argument  with  '  The  Theory  of 
Painting,'  by  Richardson,  were  published  together  in  an  octavo  volume 
by  his  son  iu  1773.  This  latter  composition  also  contains  an  able 
criticism  on  the  style  of  Raflaelle,  acute  observations  on  the  Cartoons, 
aud  some  valuable  notices  of  the  paintings  by  him  in  the  Vatican  : 
they  were  unquestionably  the  best  original  critical  esays  ou  painting 
which  had  appeared  iu  the  English  lauguage.  Iu  1722,  in  conjoin  ti  in 
with  his  son,  he  published  '  An  Account  of  some  of  the  Statues,  Ba-s- 
Reliefs,  Drawings,  aud  Pictures  in  Italy,  &c,  with  Remarks  by  Mr. 
Richardson,  sen.  and  juu.  ;'  and  in  1734  they  published  together 
'  Explanatory  Notes  aud  Remarks  on  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost,'  with  a 
Life  of  the  Author  aud  a  Discourse  on  the  Poem.'  Iu  1776  th-?  son 
published  a  volume  of  poems  by  his  father,  but  they  possess  very  little 
literary  merit. 

RICHARDSON,  SAMUEL,  the  inventor  of  the  modern .  English 
novel,  was  born  in  Derbyshire  iu  16s9.  His  father  had  been  a  joiuer 
in  London,  but  had  retired  to  the  country,  and  fixed  himself  at 
Shrewsbury,  after  the  execution  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  with 
whom  it  appears  he  had  beeu  iu  some  way  or  other  connected.  It  is 
stilted  that  both  his  father  and  mother  had  beeu  born  in  a  superior 
station  to  that  iu  which  they  had  come  to  move.  At  one  time  the 
joiuer  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  educate  his  son  for  the  church  ;  but 
a  decline  in  his  circumstances  forced  him  to  forego  this  ambition,  and 
young  Richardson  was  in  his  seventeenth  year  bound  apprentice  to 
Mr.  Joliu  Wilde,  a  printer  of  London,  after  having  had  merely  the 
education  in  reading  and  writiug  to  be  obtained  at  a  common  village 
school.  He  has  informed  us  however,  that  long  before  this  the  pecu- 
liar talents  which  he  afterwards  displayed  in  his  novels  had  begun  to 
show  themselves.  He  was  noted  while  at  school,  he  relates,  for  his 
flow  of  iuveution ;  his  schoolfellows  used  to  make  him  tell  them 
stories,  and  were  always  most  pleased  with  those  he  made  out  of  his 
own  head.  "  All  my  stories,"  he  characteristically  adds,  "  carried  with 
them,  I  am  bold  to  say,  a  useful  model."  But  already,  as  throughout 
his  life,  his  most  delighted  listeners,  and  the  associates  w  ho  be*t  drew 
forth  his  powers,  were  of  the  other  sex.  "As  a  bashful  and  not 
forward  boy,"  he  says,  "  I  was  au  early  favourite  with  all  the  young 
women  of  taste  aud  reading  in  the  neighbourhood.  Haif  a  dozen  of 
them,  when  met  to  work  with  their  uee.iles,  used,  when  they  got  a 
book  they  liked,  and  thought  I  should,  to  borrow  me  to  read  to  them, 
their  mothers  sometimes  w  ith  them  ;  and  both  mothers  and  daughters 
used  to  be  pleased  with  the  observations  they  put  me  upon  making. 
I  was  not  more  than  thirteeu  wheu  three  of  these  young  women, 
unknowu  to  each  other,  having  a  high  opinion  of  my  taciturnity, 
revealed  to  me  their  love  secrets,  iu  order  to  iuduce  me  to  give  them 
copies  to  write  after,  or  correct,  for  answers  to  their  lovers'  letters ; 
nor  did  any  one  ever  know  that  I  was  the  secretary  to  the  others."* 
This  was  an  employment  well  suited  to  nourish  and  strengthen 

i  Richardson's  wonderful  faculty  of  entering  into  the  feelings  of  other 

I  hearts,  and  giviDg  them  true  and  natural  expression. 
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He  was  so  piiiictu.il  and  industrious  during  the  seven  years  of  Lis 
apprenticeship  that  Wilde  used  to  call  him  the  pillar  of  his  house; 
yet  he  did  not  neglect  his  private  studies,  finding  time,  by  stealing  it 
from  the  hours  of  rest  and  relaxation,  both  for  much  reading  and  a 
good  deal  of  letter-writing.  He  remained  five  or  six  years  as  foreman 
in  Mr.  Wilde's  printing-office  after  his  apprenticeship  expired,  and 
then  set  up  for  himself  In  Salisbury-court,  Fleet-street.  Soon  finding 
himself  in  possession  of  a  good  business,  he  married  Miss  Allington 
Wihle,  his  old  master's  daughter,  whom  however  he  lost  in  1731,  after 
she  had  borne  him  five  sous  and  a  daughter,  all  of  whom  ho  likewise 
survived.  He  afterwards  married  Miss  Leake,  sister  of  Mr.  James 
Leake,  bookseller,  by  whom  he  had  five  daughters  and  a  son  :  of  these 
four  daughters,  with  their  mother,  survived  him. 

Richardson  first  became  an  author  in  the  year  1710.  He  had  been 
in  tho  habit  of  occasionally  furnishing  prefaces  and  dedications  for  the 
works  which  he  printed,  at  the  request  of  the  publishers,  and  had 
been  often  importuned  by  his  friends  Mr.  Rivington  and  Mr.  Osborne 
to  draw  up  for  them  a  small  collection  of  familiar  letters  on  subjects 
of  general  interest  in  common  life  ;  a  task,  they  conceived,  well  adapted 
to  his  style  and  turn  of  mind.  Many  years  before  lie  had  been  greatly 
interested  by  a  story  of  real  life  that  had  been  told  him — the  same  in 
its  general  outline  with  that  of  '  Pamela  ; '  he  now  thought  of  making 
it  the  topic  of  a  letter  or  two  in  the  proposed  little  volume  ;  but  when 
he  began  to  reflect  on  the  subject,  its  capabilities  gradually  unfolded 
themselves  to  him,  and  "  I  thought,"  says  he,  "  the  story,  if  written  in 
an  easy  and  natural  manner  suitable  to  the  simplicity  of  it,  might 
possibly*  turn  young  people  into  a  course  of  reading  different  from  the 
pomp  and  parade  of  romance-writing,  and,  dismissing  the  improbable 
and  marvellous,  with  which  novels  generally  abound,  might  tend  to 
promote  the  cause  of  religion  .and  virtue."  The  result  was  the  compo- 
sition of  the  first  part  of  '  Pamela,' the  two  large  volumes  of  which 
were  written  between  the  10th  of  November  1739,  and  the  10th  of 
January  1740.  It  was  published  in  the  latter  year,  and  became  imme- 
diately so  popular  that  five  editions  of  it  were  called  for  within  the 
twelvemonth.  So  refreshing  and  exciting  were  mere  nature,  truth, 
and  simplicity,  even  under  many  disadvantages  and  indeed  positive 
offensiveness  of  style  and  manner,  found  to  be  in  a  species  of  compo- 
sition fitted  above  all  others  to  amuse  and  interest  the  popular  fancy, 
but  which  had  hitherto  been  cultivated  in  our  language  only  in  a  spirit 
and  after  a  mode  of  working  with  which  the  taste  of  the  most  nume- 
rous class  of  readers  was  the  least  formed  to  sympathise. 

The  first  part  of  '  Pamela '  was  soon  followed  by  the  second  part, 
which  was  felt  at  the  time  by  most  people  to  be  a  great  falling  off, 
and  which  it  has  since  been  generally  agreed  is  an  attempt  at  improving 
the  original  story  that  might  very  well  have  been  spared.  The  author 
was  led  to  write  it  by  the  appearance  of  a  sequel  to  his  book  by  another 
hand,  under  the  title  of  'Pamela  in  High  Life' — the  wretched  specu- 
lation of  some  needy  scribbler  to  turn  to  hi3  own  profit  the  interest 
and  curiosity  which  Richardson's  work  had  excited.  It  ought  to  be 
mentioned  that  Richardson  also  completed  and  published  the  •  Collec- 
tion of  Familiar  Letters '  out  of  the  project  of  which  his  novel  had 
arisen.  Another  incident  connected  with  the  publication  of  Richard- 
son's first  novel  is  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  the  means  of 
impelling  his  celebrated  contemporary  Fielding  into  the  same  line 
of  writing:  Fielding's  first  novel,  properly  so  called — his  'Joseph 
Andrews' — which  appeared  in  1742,  was  an  avowed  burlesque  of 
'  Pamela,'  for  which  Richardson  never  forgave  him. 

It  was  not  till  after  an  interval  of  several  years  that  '  Pamela  '  was 
followed  by  '  The  History  of  Clarissa  Harlowe.'  The  first  four 
volumes  of  this  greatest  of  Richardson's  novels  appeared  in  1748,  and 
immediately  raised  his  reputation  as  a  master  of  fictitious  narrative 
to  the  highest  point.  The  admiration  it  excited  was  not  confined  to 
his  own  country;  the  work,  translated  into  the  French  and  German 
languages,  soon  acquired  for  him  a  European  name.  So  strong  was 
the  hold  which  the  story  took  of  the  imaginations  of  its  readers,  that, 
as  if  the  events  and  characters  had  all  been  real,  and  the  author's  pen 
had  a  power  of  actual  creation  and  embodiment,  many  persons, 
during  the  progress  of  the  work,  wrote  to  him  in  the  most  urgent 
terms  to  gratify  them  by  such  a  winding  up  of  the  plot  as  they  had 
set  their  hearts  upon,  declaring  that  their  own  happiness  depended 
upon  the  extrication  of  the  heroine  from  the  miseries  in  which  he  had 
involved  her.  But  Richardson  obeyed  hi3  own  genius,  and  was  not 
to  be  persuaded  to  turn  the  deep  and  noble  tragedy  of  unconquerable 
and  triumphant  endurance  which  he  had  so  finely  conceived,  into  a 
mere  common-place:  stimulant  for  sentimentalism. 

Richardson's  next  and  last  great  work,  his  '  History  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,'  appeared  in  1753.  This  is  of  all  his  works  that  in  which 
he  has  most  frequently  deserted  the  true  field  of  his  genius,  and 
ventured  farthest  upon  ground  on  which  he  was  not  qualified  to 
appear  with  advantage ;  and  accordingly  it  contains  much  more  that 
is  tedious  and  uninteresting  than  either  of  his  other  novels ;  the  plot 
too  has  little  that  excites  curiosity  or  sympathy  ;  and  the  conception 
of  the  principal  personage  sins  against  all  the  principles  both  of 
poetical  art  and  of  probability  and  the  philosophy  of  human  nature. 
Yet  with  all  its  faults  this  novel  too  is  full  of  its  author's  most  graphic 
and  dramatic  genius ;  the  whole  picture  of  Clementina,  in  particular, 
Is  perhaps  surpassed  by  nothing  in  either  '  Pamela '  or  '  Clarissa.' 

The  only  publications  of  Richardson's  that  have  not  been  men- 


tioned are,  a  paper  in  the  '  Rambler '  (No.  97) ;  an  edition  of  '  JEsop'a 
Fables,  with  Reflections  ;'  a  single  printed  Bhcet,  entitled  'The  Duties 
of  Wives  to  Husbands'  (a  subject  on  which,  with  all  his  amenity  of 
nature,  he  entertained  somewhat  strong  notions);  and  his  'Case,'  a 
statement  of  the  piracy  of  his  '  Sir  Charles  Grandison  '  by  the  Dublin 
booksellers.  His  works  brought  him  a  considerable  harvest  of  profit 
as  well  as  of  fame ;  and  his  pen  and  a  flourishing  business  together 
soon  placed  him  not  only  in  easy,  but  even,  it  may  bo  said,  in  affluent 
circumstances.  He  early  obtained,  through  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Speaker  Onslow,  the  lucrative  employment  of  printing  the  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  in  1760  he  purchased  the  moiety  of 
the  patent  of  king's  printer.  In  1754  he  was  elected  to  the  post  of 
master  of  the  Stationer's  Company.  He  continued  to  reside  and  carry 
on  his  business  to  the  last  in  Salisbury-court ;  but  he  had  also  his 
country  villa,  first  at  North  End,  Fulham,  afterwards  at  Parson's  Green, 
where  his  last  years  were  spent  in  the  midst  of  a  little  coterie  of  female 
admirers.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  July  1761,  and  was  buried  beside 
his  first  wife,  in  the  middle  aisle  of  St.  Bride's  church.  Deficient  in 
robust  manliness  of  character,  no  one  could  be  freer  from  vice  of  every 
sort,  or  more  irreproachable,  than  Richardson.  In  all  the  duties  of 
morality  and  piety  he  was  the  most  regular  and  exemplary  of  men. 
His  principal  weakness  was  a  rather  greater  than  usual  share  of  literary 
vanity,  not  untiuctured  with  some  disposition  to  underrate  other 
writers  of  the  day,  more  especially  those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  share  the  public  favour  with  him  in  his  own  walk. 

RICHARDSON,  WILLIAM,  the  son  of  a  parish  clergyman  in 
Perthshire,  was  born  in  1743.  He  waB  educated  for  the  church  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Earl  Cathcart,  and 
spout  two  years  with  these  youths  at  Eton.  Afterwards,  when  their 
father  became  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Russia,  he  accompanied 
the  family  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  acted  for  four  years  as  the  earl's 
private  secretary.  In  1773  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Humanity 
in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office 
till  hi3  death,  which  took  place  in  1814.  Professor  Richardson  was  a 
highly  popular  and  successful  teacher,  and  also  published  several 
literary  works  of  some  merit.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  'Mirror' 
and  'Lounger,'  and  the  author  of  two  dramas,  of  'Anecdotes  of  the 
Russian  Empire,'  and  of  a  series  of  periodical  essays  called  '  The 
Philanthrope.'  He  was  best  known  however  for  a  series  of  Essays  on 
the  principal  Characters  of  Shakspere,  which  appeared  in  three  buc- 
ce2sive  volumes  beginning  in  1775,  and  were  in  1797  collected  into 
one  volume,  which  became  very  popular  and  has  been  reprinted 
several  times.  These  essays  show  some  small  critical  talent,  and 
literary  skill  :  their  chief  fault  is  the  depreciatory  spirit  in  which  they 
treat  the  great  poet,  of  whose  works  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  a 
very  incompetent  judge. 

RICHELIEU,  ARMAND  JEAN  DU  PLESS1S,  CARDINAL  DE, 
a  younger  son  of  Frangois  du  Plessis,  Lord  of  Richelieu,  was  born  at 
Paris,  in  1585.  He  studied  at  the  college  of  Navarre,  and  was  at  first 
intended  for  the  military  profession,  but  his  elder  brother  Alphonse, 
bishop  of  Lu^on,  having  resolved  to  withdraw  from  active  life  and 
retire  into  a  Carthusian  convent,  young  Armand  was  looked  upon  as 
bis  successor  in  his  see.  Accordingly  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  divinity,  in  which  he  took  a  doctor's  degree  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
The  pope  objected  to  his  being  consecrated  bishop  of  Lucon  on 
account  of  his  youth  ;  but  Armand  repaired  to  Rome,  and  succeeded 
in  convincing  the  pope  of  his  aptitude  for  the  episcopal  office,  and  he 
was  consecrated  in  1607.  Having  taken  possession  of  his  see,  he 
applied  himself  sedulously  to  the  dischargo  of  his  pastoral  duties,  and 
in  preaching  and  converting  the  Calvinists.  In  1614  he  sat  as  deputy 
of  the  clergy  of  Poitou  in  the  assembly  of  the  States-General,  on  which 
occasion  he  harangued  the  young  king  Louis  XIII.,  and  so  pleased  the 
queen-mother  Marie  de'  Medici,  that  she  made  him  her  almoner, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  his  fortune.  He  was  soon  made  secretary 
of  state,  but  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  between  the  king  and  his 
mother,  Richelieu  was  banished  to  his  diocese.  He  afterwards  acted 
as  mediator  between  those  two  personages,  and  acquired  a  permanent 
influence  over  both.  In  1622  he  was  made  a  cardinal,  soon  after  which 
the  queen-mother  obtained  for  him  a  seat  in  the  council  in  1624,  when 
he  became  the  chief  minister  of  the  crown,  and  continued  such  for  the 
remaining  eighteen  years  of  his  life.  The  history  of  his  political 
career  forms  an  important  period  in  the  history  of  the  French 
monarch.  Richelieu  had  three  great  objects  in  view  :  1,  to  render 
the  power  of  the  crown  absolute,  and  to  humble  the  feudal  nobility; 
2,  to  annihilate  the  Calvinists  as  a  political  party ;  3,  to  reduce  the 
power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  both  in  its  German  and  Spanish 
branches,  and  to  extend  that  of  France.  Unscrupulous  about  the 
means,  he  succeeded  in  breaking  down  the  political  influence  of  the 
nobles,  many  of  whom  he  sent  to  the  scaffold  on  various  pretences. 
He  put  to  death  Marshal  de  Marillac,  the  duke  of  Montmorency,  Cinq 
Mars,  and  De  Thou,  and  many  more  in  a  cruel  manner.  Others  were 
shut  in  dungeons  during  the  cardinal's  life.  His  great  political  oppo- 
nent was  Gaston  d'Orleans,  the  king's  brother,  who  conspired  against 
the  cardinal.  The  conspiracy  failed,  and  wa3  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  Gaston's  friends.  Gaston  then  openly  revolted  against  the  king, 
being  assisted  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  whose  sister  he  had  married. 
He  was  not  more  successful  in  this  attempt,  was  obliged  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  lost  hid 
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domiriioriB,  which  woro  seized  hy  the  French.  The  qiieou-mothor, 
who  had  quarrelled  with  the  cardinal  and  supported  his  enemies,  was 
obliged  to  quit  France.  Sho  retired  to  Cologne,  where  she  died,  in 
1642,  in  great  distress. 

Richelieu  accomplished  the  scoond  object  which  ho  had  in  view, 
namely,  the  extirpation  of  the  Calviniat  party,  by  besieging  in  person 
and  taking  La  Rochelle,  tho  stronghold  of  the  Calviuists,  in  1028. 
But  the  motives  of  Richelieu  appear  to  have  been  more  political  than 
religious  :  at  all  events  he  did  not  show  himself  after  his  victory  a 
fanatic  or  a  persecutor.  ]  le  secured  roligious  tolerance  to  the  Calvinhits 
by  a  royal  edict  in  1629;  and  when  the  faculty  of  theology  of  Mou- 
tauban,  which  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  Calvinist  university  of  France, 
went  to  visit  the  cardinal,  ho  told  them  courteously  that  ho  could  not 
receive  them  as  a  body  of  divines,  but  that  he  should  always  bo 
willing  to  see  them  as  men  of  learning. 

The  third  great  object  of  Richelieu  was  that  of  humbling  the 
House  of  Austria,  which,  since  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  had  been  the 
preponderating  power  in  Europe.  For  this  purpose,  setting  aside  all 
clerical  scruples,  he  supported,  first  secretly  and  afterwards  openly, 
the  Protestants  of  Germany  against  the  emperor.  His  almoner,  a 
Capuchin  friar  nariled  Peru  Joseph,  was  his  confidant  and  trusty  agent 
in  all  his  diplomatic  intrigues.  The  history  of  this  singular  character 
has  been  published, '  Histoire  du  veritable  Pore  Joseph,'  and  is  a  most 
curious  biography.  The  friar  repaired  to  Germany,  to  tho  camp  of  the 
Protestant  princes  and  of  Gustavus,  and  also  to  that  of  Wallenstein. 
After  the  death  of  the  two  great  leaders,  Gustavus  and  Wallenstein, 
the  French  troops  carried  on  the  war  on  the  Rhine  in  concert  with 
the  Swedes  against  the  emperor.  At  the  same  time  Richelieu  was 
assisting  the  Protestant  Grisons  against  the  Roman  Catholic  insurgents 
of  Valtelina,  who  were  supported  by  the  Spaniards.  He  also  allied 
himself  with  the  States-General  of  the  Netherlands  to  attack  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  Belgium,  which  he  had  in  view  to  annex  to 
France  as  far  as  Antwerp,  a  scheme  in  which  however  he  failed.  On 
the  side  of  Spain  the  French  took  Rouesillon,  and  supported  the 
Catalonians  in  their  revolt  against  Philip  IV.  Richelieu  is  also  said 
to  have  meddled,  by  means  of  Pere  Joseph  and  the  French  ambassador 
in  Loudon,  in  the  first  stirring  of  the  Covenanters  and  Puritans  which 
led  to  the  great  revolution.  Charles  I.,  ever  wavering  in  his  foreign 
policy,  had  disappointed  Richelieu  in  his  proposal  of  a  defensive  league 
between  France  and  England,  and  seemed  to  lean  towards  a  Spanish 
alliance.  "  The  king  and  queen  of  England,"  said  Richelieu,  "  will 
repent  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  before  the  year  is  over."  (Pere 
Orleans;  D'Estrade;  President  Henault.)  In  1639  arms  and  ammu- 
nition were  sent  from  France  to  Leith  for  the  use  of  the  disaffected. 

In  Italy  the  French  invaded  Piedmont,  which  however  they  evacu- 
ated by  a  treaty  with  the  princes  of  Savoy.  The  principal  result  of 
all  these  wars  was  to  circumscribe  the  imperial  power  in  Germany,  and 
to  weaken  the  influence  of  Spain  in  the  general  politics  of  Europe. 

In  1642  Richelieu  fell  ill,  and  died  in  December,  at  his  house  at 
Paris,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  The  king  repaired  to  his  bedside 
shortly  before  his  death,  when  the  cardinal  recommended  to  him 
Ma/.arin  and  others,  and  told  his  majesty  that  he  left  the  kingdom  at 
the  highest  pitch  of  glory,  and  protested  to  him  that  all  his  "doings 
as  a  minister  had  been  for  the  good  of  religion  and  of  the  state,"  an 
assertion  rather  startling  from  such  a  man,  but  which  he  may  possibly 
have  believed.  His  funeral  was  magnificent ;  but  the  people  of  Paris 
made  bonfires  in  token  of  rejoicing.  He  had  become  unpopular  of 
late  years,  on  account  of  the  fresh  burdens  which  he  had  laid  on  the 
people.  A  Bplendid  mausoleum,  by  Girardon,  was  raised  to  his 
memory  in  the  church  of  La  Sorbonne.  He  left  a  considerable  pro- 
perty, which  however  had  not  been  altogether  accumulated  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  but  was  in  great  part  the  proceeds  of  his  vast 
church  preferment. 

Mary  de"  Medici  had  died  at  Cologne  a  few  months  before  Richelieu, 
ond  Louis  XIII.  died  five  months  after  his  minister. 

Richelieu  established  the  royal  printing-presses;  he  was  the  founder 
of  the  French  Academy  ;  he  built  the  Palais  Royal,  which  was  then 
called  Palais  Cardinal ;  and  he  rebuilt  La  Sorbonne.  He  was  well 
informed  for  his  age,  and  has  left  several  works,  some  on  religious  and 
controversial  subjects,  and  others  on  politics.  His  '  Testament  Poli- 
tique '  has  been  considered  by  some  as  apocryphal,  but  Foncemagne 
has  defended  its  authenticity  in  the  edition  of  1764,  by  his  Letters  to 
Voltaire,  and  apparently  upon  sufficient  grounds.  The  '  Memoires  du 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu,'  written  by  himself,  have  been  published  in 
several  volumes,  in  1822-23,  by  Petitot,  from  a  manuscript  corrected 
in  the  cardinal's  own  hand,  which  existed  in  the  archives  of  the 
department  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Paris. 

Cardinal  Richelieu  ranks  among  the  greatest  ministers  of  the  old 
French  monarchy.  He  had  extended  views,  great  perseverance  and 
acuteness,  and  a  lofty  mind ;  but  he  was  also  revengeful,  cruel,  and 
unprincipled.  He  laboured  strenuously  to  make  the  authority  of  the 
crown  absolute,  and  by  so  doing  he  paved  the  way  for  the  subsequent 
despotism  of  Louis  XIV.  Montesquieu  s  ivs  that  Richelieu  made  his 
master  the  second  man  in  the  monarchy,  but  the  first  in  Europe ; 
that  he  depressed  the  king,  but  ennobled  his  reign. 

His  grand  nephew,  Louis  Franqois  du  Plessis  de  Richelieu, 
marshal  of  France,  figured  under  Louis  XV,  and  acquired  a  name 
for  his  bravery  in  war  and  some  ability  in  negotiation,  and  also  for 
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his  libertinism,  court  intrigue,  and  overbearing  disposition.  He  died 
in  1788,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  A  grandson  of  Manthal  Richelieu 
entered  the  Rusuian  Kervice  during  the  French  revolution,  wai  made 
governor  of  Odessa,  a  town  which  he  greatly  improved,  and  became, 
after  tho  Restoration,  minister  of  Louis  XVIII.  ilo  was  known  by 
the  title  of  Due  do  Richelieu.  He  died  in  1821,  with  the  reputation  of 
an  honourable  and  loyal  htatesmau. 

RKJ11TER,  JEAN  PAUL  FRIEDRICH,  commonly  called  Jean 
TAUJi,  was  born  on  tho  21st  of  March  1763,  at  Wunaiedel,  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Baireuth,  where  his  father  held  tho  office  of  tertius 
or  under-schoolmastor  and  organist.  Shortly  after  the  birth  of  his 
son,  he  was  made  pastor  of  the  village  of  Jodiz,  whence  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Schwarzonbach  on  tho  Saale.  Owing  to  the  very  limited  cir- 
cumhtancos  of  bil  parent.-i,  as  well  as  to  the  want  of  a  good  schoolmaster, 
the  boy  had  hitherto  been  educated  and  taught  at  home  by  his  father. 
At  Sch warzenbach  however  he  was  sent  to  school,  and  continued  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  to  which  Hebrew  and  some  other  branches 
of  learning  were  added.  His  stay  at- this  school  was  short,  and  he 
was  sent  to  the  gymnasium  at  1 1  of,  where  ho  continued  his  studies 
for  two  years,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  his  father,  which  hap- 
pened shortly  after  his  arrival  there,  and  left  his  family  almost  in  a 
state  of  destitution.  The  young  scholar  however  was  in  some  degree 
supported  by  his  grandfather  on  his  mother's  side.  In  1781  he  went 
to  the  University  of  Leipzig ;  for  his  family  wished  that  he  should 
follow  the  example  of  his  father,  and  study  theology.  He  hoped  to 
obtain  some  support  from  the  university,  but  he  found  the  difficulties 
greater  than  he  had  anticipated  ;  and  he  was  thrown  entirely  on  his 
own  resources.  He  had  to  contend  with  extreme  want,  and  was 
sometimes  even  unable  to  obtain  necessary  fool  and  clothing.  The 
circumstances  of  his  mother  likewise  grew  worse,  and  she  was  unable 
to  supply  him  with  any  money.  Notwithstanding  this  painful 
situation,  he  persevered  in  his  studies,  and  he  remained  cheerful. 

Soon  after  hi3  arrival  at  Leipzig  he  had  given  up  the  study  of 
theology,  which  ho  found  ill-suited  to  his  taste,  and  now  seeing  no 
other  possibility  of  satisfying  his  most  urgent  wants,  he  wrote  a  book 
called  '  Gronlandische  Processe,'  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1783.  The  pittance 
which  he  received  for  his  work,  small  as  it  was,  determined  him  hence- 
forth to  try  to  support  himself  by  writing.  A  second  book,  '  Auswahl 
aus  des  Teufels  Papiereu,'  was  soon  written,  but  no  publisher  could 
be  found,  as  his  first  work  had  not  met  with  a  favourable  reception. 
After  many  disappointments,  he  quitted  Leipzig  in  1785,  and  went 
to  Hof  to  reside  with  his  mother,  who,  with  her  family  inhabited  a 
house  containing  one  apartment.  All  that  he  possessed  was  a  number 
of  manuscripts  containing  extracts  from  the  various  works  which  ho 
had  read.  At  Hof  his  poverty  rather  increased  than  diminished,  but 
the  unconquerable  vigour  of  his  mind  and  the  benevolence  of  a  few 
friends  kept  him  up.  He  engaged  himself  as  a  tutor  in  a  family,  and 
in  1788  he  succeeded  in  finding  a  publisher  for  his  '  Auswahl  aus  des 
Teufels  Papiereu.'  The  little  income  which  he  thus  gained  was  how- 
ever not  sufficient  to  support  him  and  his  family.  In  1793  several 
families  of  Sch  warzenbach  united  to  invite  him  to  come  and  under- 
take the  education  of  their  children,  an  ofier  which  he  gladly  accepted. 
Here  he  tried  and  developed  the  principles  of  education  which  he 
afterwards  (1807)  published  in  his  '  Levana.'  His  circurrj stances  now 
began  to  improve,  especially  after  1793,  when,  through  the  mediation 
of  a  friend,  he  found  a  publisher  for  a  new  work  called  '  Die  Unsicht- 
bare  Loge,'  2  vols.,  Berlin.  This  work  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  brought  the  author  into  notice.  A  fair  prospect  of  success 
as  a  writer  being  thus  opened  to  him,  ho  left  Schwarzenbach  (1794) 
and  returned  to  Hof,  where  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  wrote 
some  of  his  most  admired  works  :  '  Hesperus,'  4  vols.,  Berlin,  1794  ; 
'  Quiutus  Fixlein,'  Baireuth,  1796  (this  work  was  the  first  which 
appeared  under  his  full  name,  for  in  the  preceding  ones  he  had  only 
called  himself  Jean  Paul) ;  '  Biographische  Belustigungen  unter  der 
Gehirnschale  einer  Riesin,'  Berlin,  1796;  'Siebenksas,  oder  Blumen- 
Frucht-und  Dornenstucken,'  &c,  4  vols.,  Berlin,  1796-97,  and 'Der 
Jubelsenoir,'  ibid.,  1797.  In  this  year  his  mother  died,  after  having 
for  a  short  time  enjoyed  tho  happiness  of  seeing  her  son  appreciated, 
and  Jean  Paul  now  returned  to  Leipzig.  His  name  was  now  favour- 
ably known,  and  the  most  distinguished  among  his  countrymen,  such 
as  Gleim,  Herder,  Schiller,  Wieland,  and  others,  esteemed  the  man 
no  less  than  his  works.  In  1793,  in  which  year  his  work  called  'Das 
Campauerthal,  oder  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele,'  was  published  at 
Erfurt,  he  was  induced  by  Herder,  whom  he  revered  more  than  any 
other  of  his  friends,  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Weimar.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Hildburg- 
hausen,  who  afterwards  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  "councillor  of 
Legation  (Legationsrath).  In  1801  he  married  Charlotte  Maier.  the 
daughter  of  a  distinguished  physician  of  Berlin.  He  first  settled  at 
Meiningen,  which  in  1803  he  exchanged  for  Coburg ;  but  after  a  short 
stay  in  this  town  he  took  up  his  permanent  residence  at  Baireuth. 
During  this  period  of  wandering  he  wrote  '  Briefe  und  Bevorstehender 
Lebenslauf,'  Gera,  1799  ;  '  Titan,'  4  vols.,  Berlin,  1800-3 ;  '  Die 
Flegeljahre,'  4  vols ,  Tubingen,  1804-5. 

At  Baireuth  he  enjoyed  the  well  deserved  fruits  of  his  indefatigable 
zeal — the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  most  illustrious  and  best 
among  his  countrymen.  In  1809  the  Prince  Primate,  Carl  von 
Dalberg,  granted  him  a  pension  of  1000  florins  per  annum.    In  1S15 
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the  prince  was  obliged  to  resign  bis  secular  sovereignty  of  Regens- 
burg,  Ascbaffenburg,  Frankfurt,  Witzlar,  &c,  which  ho  had  before 
possessed,  together  with  his  archbishopric  and  primacy  of  Regens- 
burg,  but  the  pension  was  continued  by  Maximilian,  king  of  Bavaria. 
In  1817  the  university  of  Heidelberg  honoured  Jean  Paul  with  the 
diploma  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  three  years  afterwards  he  was 
elected  an  ordinary  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Munich. 
From  the  time  of  his  fettlement  at  Baireuth,  Jean  Paul  pursued  his 
literary  occupations  as  zealously  as  ever,  and  only  now  and  then  made 
either  little  excursions  into  the  neighbouring  country,  or  short 
journeys  to  Heidelberg,  Munich,  Berlin,  and  Dresden.  Among  the 
works  which  belong  to  this  last  and  happiest  period  of  his  life,  wo 
shall  only  mention  '  Vorschule  der  Aesthetik,'  3  vols.,  Hamburg,  1804; 
'  Katzenbergers  Badereise/  2  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1809;  '  Des  Feld- 
prediger  Schmelzle  Reise  nach  Fliitz,'  Tubingen,  1809;  'DerKomet, 
oder  Nicolaus  Markgraf,'  3  vols.,  Berlin,  1820-22. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  attacked  by  a  complaint  in  the 
eyes,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1825  terminated  in  complete 
blindness.  His  physical  powers  also  began  to  decline,  and  he  died  on 
the  14th  of  November  1825.  Some  time  before  his  death  he  had  made 
preparations  for  a  complete  edition  of  his  works.  This  plan  was  exe- 
cuted by  hie  friend  Dr.  Otto,  who  edited  the  works  of  Jean  Paul  in 
60  small  Svo  volumes,  Berlin,  1826-28.  Other  editions  have  since 
appeared. 

Whether  we  consider  Jean  Paul  as  a  man  or  as  an  author,  he  is  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena  that  Germany  has  ever  produced. 
He  was  simple-hearted  as  a  child,  and  his  kindness,  benevolence,  and 
purity  of  conduct  were  unparalleled;  yet  with  all  this  he  had  courage 
enough  to  struggle  fearlessly  with  a  world  of  adversity,  without  losing 
one  particle  of  his  cheerful  and  humorous  temper.  His  works,  which 
are  all  written  in  prose,  and  most  of  which  may  be  called  humorous 
novels,  evince  the  deepest  and  most  intense  feeling,  a  most  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  almost 
every  department  of  science.  His  earliest  writings  are  sometimes  of  a 
satirical  nature,  and  show  that  he  had  not  yet  reached  the  height  of 
pure  humour  which  appears  in  his  later  works.  Some  of  his  works, 
such  as  the  1  Levana '  and  '  Vorschule  der  Aesthetik,'  are  not  novels, 
but  philosophical  discussions  full  of  profound  thought ;  but  even  here 
his  humour  sometimes  gushes  forth  and  enlivens  the  abstruseness  of 
philosophical  inquiry.  Notwithstanding  these  great  qualities  of  Jean 
Paul,  there  are  some  circumstances  which  prevent  his  writings  from 
being  as  popular  as  they  deserve  to  be.  His  ideas  and  conceptions 
are  too  profound  to  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  many,  and 
his  thoughts  are  expressed  in  a  language  which  presents  considerable 
difficulties  even  to  a  German.  His  sudden  transitions,  his  associations 
of  ideas,  the  frequent  distortions  of  his  sentences,  in  which  parenthesis 
is  put  into  parenthesis,  cause  such  difficulties  to  the  ordinary  reader, 
as  will  at  first  deter  him  from  undertaking  the  task  of  searching  for 
the  sterling  matter  which  is  concealed  under  such  a  disguise.  Jean 
Paul  moreover  possessed  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  knowledge  on  all 
subjects,  and  his  works  abound  in  allusions  which  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  made  such  subjects  their  study.  The  number 
of  those  who  fully  appreciate  the  merits  of  Jean  Paul  is,  even  in 
Germany,  comparatively  few ;  but  these  few  are  the  best  and  most 
enlightened  of  the  nation,  and  the  power  which  his  works  exercise 
over  them  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  writer.  The  time  when 
Jean  Paul  shall  be  fully  appreciated  is  yet  to  come.  The  best  key  to 
his  writings  is  a  work  called  '  Wahrheit  aus  Jean  Paul's  Leben,'  in  8 
vols.,  Breslau,  1826-33,  which  was  commenced  by  Jean  Paul  himself, 
and  after  his  death  continued  and  completed  by  Dr.  Otto.  Another 
very  useful  work  in  this  respect  is,  R.  O.  Spazier,  'Jean  Paul  Friedrich 
Richter,  ein  biographischer  Commentar  zu  seinen  Werken,'  5  vols, 
Leipzig,  1833;  H.  Doring's  'Leben  und  Characteristik  Richters,'  in  2 
vols.,  Gotha,  1826,  is  a  very  indifferent  work. 

English  translations  of  some  and  extracts  from  others  of  the 
works  of  Jean  Paul  have  appeared  in  various  magazines,  and  as  sepa- 
rate publications ;  but  the  choicest  specimens,  which  are  also  most 
faithfully  translated,  are  those  given  in  '  German  Romance,'  by  T. 
Carlyle,  who  has  also  written  some  excellent  essays  on  the  life  and 
writings  of  Jean  Paul.    (See  Carlyle's  'Miscellanies,'  vols.  i.  aud  ii.) 

RICKMAN,  THOMAS,  a  distinguished  writer  on  gothic  architecture, 
was  born  at  Maidenhead  on  June  8th  1776,  and  brought  up  by  his 
father,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  was  a  surgeon  and 
apothecary  in  that  town,  to  the  same  profession.  He  went  in  1797  to 
London,  where  he  became  for  a  while  assistant,  first  to  Mr.  Stringer, 
chemist  to  the  royal  family,  and  next  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  Jermyn- 
street ;  but  disliking  the  confinement,  he  changed  not  his  situation 
only  but  his  vocation  also,  and  entered  into  the  employment  of  Messrs. 
Day  and  Green,  extensive  grocers,  at  Saffron  Walden.  His  residence 
at  Saffron  Walden  was  not  however  of  very  long  continuance,  for  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  father,  who  was  anxious  that  he 
should  complete  his  medical  education,  he  went  again  to  London,  and 
"  walked  the  hospitals  ; "  after  which  he  returned  in  1S01  to  his  father, 
who  was  then  settled  at  Lewes,  but  did  not  remain  with  him  above 
two  years,  when  he  repaired  again  to  the  metropolis,  and  engaged 
himself  as  clerk  to  a  corn-factor.  Little  likely  as  this  seemed  to  be  to 
l<  ad  him  nearer  to  his  ultimate  destination,  it  nevertheless  proved  a 
stepping-stone  to  him,  so  far  that  he  became  a  partner  in  the  business. 


In  1808,  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  first  wife  (his  cousin  Lucy 
Rickman,  to  whom  he  had  not  been  married  above  a  year),  he  removed 
to  Liverpool,  where  ho  made  another  change,  for  he  took  a  situation, 
in  the  counting-house  of  one  of  the  principal  insurance-brokers  there. 
Uncongenial  and  unpromising  a9  it  apparently  was  in  itself,  this  new 
situation  proved  the  making  of  his  fortune  and  fame ;  for  as  the 
attention  to  business  it  required  occupied  him  only  a  few  hours  in  the 
day,  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  architecture. 

Having  once  taken  up  this  study,  he  pursued  it  zealously;  examined 
ancient  buildings  with  diligence — in  a  word,  educated  himself ;  and 
perhaps  saw  all  the  clearer  because  he  was  not  trammeled  in  his 
inquiries  by  the  prejudices  and  conventionalities  of  a  professional 
education.  He  was  also  industrious  with  his  pencil,  and  carefully 
noted  all  those  distinctions  in  the  different  modes  of  the  pointed  style 
on  which  he  founded  his  valuable  system  of  classification  for  it. 
About  this  period  he  married  his  second  wife,  Christiana  Horner,  sister 
to  Thomas  Horner,  the  artist  who  painted  the  large  panorama  of 
London  in  the  Colosseum,  in  the  Regent's  Park. 

On  the  grant  of  a  million  for  additional  churches  being  made  by 
parliament,  Rickman,  who  had  previously  made  attempts  at  original 
design,  became  a  competitor,  and  a  design  sent  in  by  him  being 
accepted,  he  determined  to  establish  himself  as  an  architect :  he  quitted 
Liverpool  and  removed  to  Birmingham,  as  being  in  his  opinion  a  likelier 
situation  for  obtaining  practice  from  various  quarters.  Having  no 
practical  experience  at  that  time  himself,  and  being  unacquainted  with 
the  business  routine  of  the  profession,  he  engaged  Mr.  Henry 
Hutchinson  as  bis  managing  assistant  in  all  matters  of  business,  and 
after  his  death  (1830)  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Hussey.  In 
1835  he  married  his  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Miller  of  Edinburgh,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  and  who  survived  him.  Some  yearB  previous  to 
his  decease  he  had  had  an  apoplectic  attack  ;  but  his  naturally  strong 
constitution  prevailed  against  its  effects,  aud  he  continued  to  exercise 
his  profession  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  4th 
of  March  1841. 

Had  Rickman  been  known  only  as  a  writer,  his  '  Attempt  to 
discriminate  the  Styles  of  Architecture  in  England'  (originally  written 
for  a  publication  called  'Smith's  Panorama  of  Science  and  Art,'  but 
greatly  extended  as  a  separate  work,  and  improved  in  each  fresh 
edition),  would  have  obtained  for  him  celebrity,  for  it  became  a 
standard  work,  and  is  still  one  almost  indispensable  to  the  student. 
The  work  however  having  attracted  general  attention  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  profession,  recommended  him  to  all  lovers  of  gothic 
architecture,  opened  the  road  to  extensive  practice,  and  procured  him 
patronage  in  very  influential  quarters,  where  as  a  sectarian  he  could 
hardly  look  for  direct  countenance  and  employment.  It  is  to  be 
observed  however  that  by  the  time  his  profession  brought  him  much 
into  contact  with  the  clergy,  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  Society  of 
Friends.  The  following  churches — all  of  them  being  in  one  or  other 
of  the  gothic  styles — were  designed  and  erected  by  him  :  —  Oulton, 
near  Leeds  ;  Hampton  Lucy,  near  Stratford-on-Avon,  Warwickshire;  St. 
Philip  and  St.  Jacob,  and  St.  Matthew,  King's-Down,  Bristol;  St.  George, 
Birmingham;  St.  George,  Cborley  ;  St.  George,  Barnsley ;  St.  Peter's  and 
St.  Paul's,  Preston ;  Mellor,  Over Darwen,  Lower  Darwen,  and  Tackholes, 
in  the  parish  of  Blackburn  ;  two  churches  in  Carlisle  ;  St.  David's,  Glas- 
gow ;  St.  Jude's,  Liverpool ;  Lower  Hardress,  Canterbury  ;  Grey  Friars, 
Coventry;  Whittle-le- Woods,  Lancashire;  Ombersley,  Worcestershire; 
Stretton-on-Dunsmoor,  Warwickshire ;  and  Loughborough,  Leicester- 
shire ;  he  also  built  the  Chapel  and  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  Bristol,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Redditcb,  besides  several  private  resi- 
dences, in  which  he  applied  the  principles  he  had  acquired  from  his 
study  of  gothic  structures.  At  Cambridge  he  executed  the  new  court 
and  buildings  (begun  in  1827)  of  St.  John's  College  ;  Rose  Castle,  the 
palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  restored  by  him.  Perhaps  hardly 
any  individual  in  the  profession  had  been  employed  upon  so  many 
churches  as  Rickman ;  and  his  churches  are  certainly  superior  to  the 
so-called  gothic  edifices  of  his  predecessors.  But  none  of  them  that 
we  have  seen  show  evidence  of  much  original  inventive  or  construc- 
tive genius ;  and  his  work  is  one  that  suggests  rather  diligence  and 
good  practical  common-sense  than  philosophic  power.  But  after  every 
abatement  is  made,  it  must  be  granted  that  to  Rickman  more  than 
any  other  man  is  due  the  great  advance  vthich  has  within  the  past  few 
years  been  made  in  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  gothic  archi- 
tecture in  this  country. 

RIDINGER,  JOHN  ELIAS,  was  born  in  1695  at  Ulm  in  Suabia, 
and  was  instructed  in  drawing  by  his  father,  who  was  a  schoolmaster, 
and  in  the  rudiments  of  painting  by  Christopher  Rasch.  His  genius 
led  him  to  animal  painting.  "  He  was,"  according  to  Fuseli,  "  one  of 
the  greatest  designers  of  animals  of  every  denomination  whom  the 
annals  of  painting  can  produce."  His  biographer  in  the  '  Conversations 
Lexicon '  says  : — "  No  painter  ever  represented  with  such  truth  the 
characters  of  wild  animals.  His  delineations  of  them  are,  as  it  were, 
their  natural  history.  They  take  the  spectator  into  the  recesses  of 
the  forest,  amidst  lions,  tigers,  and  other  wild  beasts,  whose  figures, 
dens,  and  modes  of  life,  are  represented  by  him  with  the  accuracy  of  a 
naturalist.  His  landscapes  are  always  suited  to  the  animals.  He  wag 
less  happy  in  the  representation  of  the  human  figure  and  of  tame 
animals,  for  instance,  horses.  His  paintings  are  rare,  for  he  paintt  d 
but  little,  his  time  being  almost  wholly  taken  up  by  his  numerous 
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drawings,  which  are  executed  with  great  accuracy  and  taste.  The 
largest  and  most  choice  collection  of  them  (about  1400)  are  in  tho 
possession  of  Air.  Weigel  at  Leipzig.  Ilia  copper  plat ;es  or  etchings 
are  very  numerous,  of  which  the  following  are  considered  as  tho  Lust : 
— eight  plates  of  wild  animals;  forty  plates  of  observations  of  wild 
animals ;  fables  of  animals,  sixteen  plates  ;  hunting  of  animals  of  the 
chase  by  dogs,  twenty-eight  plates;  Paradise,  in  twelve  plates.  Tho 
coppers  are  in  the  possession  of  Schlossiu,  repository  of  arts  at 
Augsburg.  Old  impressions  are  scarce,  and  pretty  high  in  price." 
Ridinger  was  chosen  in  1757  director  of  tho  Academy  of  Painting  at 
Augsburg,  where  he  died  in  17G7.  His  sons,  Martin  Elias  and  John 
Jacob,  followed  their  father's  profession.  The  first,  and  Ridingtr's 
son-in-law,  John  Gottfriod  Seuter,  had  spme  share  in  the  execution  of 
his  copper-plates.    The  latter  engraved  in  mezzotinto. 

RIDLEY,  NICHOLAS,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
near  the  beginning  of  the  ICth  century.  He  was  educated  first  at 
Newcastle,  and  aftcwards  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  He 
received  further  instruction  in  France,  and  having  gained  some  repu- 
tation for  learning,  returned  to  Cambridge,  took  orders,  and  became 
master  of  his  college.  His  knowledge  and  power  of  preaching  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  Cranmer,  he  was  presented  with  clerical 
preferment,  became  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  in  1517  was 
nominated  Bishop  of  Rochester.  His  denunciations  from  the  pulpit 
of  the  use  of  images  and  of  holy  water  soon  showed  him  the  strenuous 
supporter  of  Protestant  doctrines,  and  his  abilities  caused  him  to  be 
associated  with  the  principal  reformei  s  both  in  their  chief  undertakings 
and  discussions.  He  frequently  disputed  on  transubstantiation  and 
other  doctrines  ;  and  he  sat  as  a  member  of  the  commission  appointed 
to  examine  into  charges  brought  against  Bonner,  bishop  of  London. 
The  commission  deprived  Bonner  of  his  dignities,  and  after  some  time 
had  elapsed,  Ridley  was  appointed  his  successor  in  the  see  of  London. 
Soon  after  his  appointment  he  commenced  a  visitation  of  his  diocese, 
actively  endeavouring  to  diffuse  Protestant  doctrines,  for  the  better 
understaudiug  of  which  he  assisted  Cranmer  in  framing  forty-one 
articles,  which  were  subsequently  promulgated.  He  was  nominated 
Bishop  of  Durham,  but  his  appointment  was  never  completed.  Three 
instances  are  mentioned  in  which  he  attempted  great  ends  by  the  force 
and  power  of  his  preaching  :  he  aimed  at  the  conversion  of  the  Princess 
Mary,  went  to  her  residence  at  Hunsdon,  and  requested  permission 
to  preach  before  her.  This  permission  she  peremptorily  refused,  and 
so  offended  Ridley,  who  afterwards  showed  considerable  generosity 
and  a  ready  sense  of  forgiveness,  by  interceding  with  Edward  VI.  on 
Mary's  behalf  that  she  should  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  her 
religion.  Secondly,  he  endeavoured  through  his  preaching  to  dmct 
the  young  king's  mind  to  works  of  charity,  describing  three  sorts  of 
poor — such  as  were  so  by  infirmity,  by  accident,  or  by  idleness. 
Edward,  deeply  impressed  by  this  sermon,  ordered  Grey  Friars'  church, 
with  its  revenues,  to  be  a  house  for  orphans  ;  St.  Bartholomew's,  near 
Smithfield,  to  be  an  hospital ;  and  gave  his  own  house  of  Bridewell 
to  be  a  place  of  correction  and  work  for  such  as  were  wilfully  idle. 
(Burnet)  Thirdly,  at  the  instigation  of  the  supporters  of  Lady  Jane 
Gray,  whose  case  he  espoused,  he  set  forth  her  title  iu  a  sermon  at  St. 
Paul's,  warning  the  people  of  the  dangers  they  would  be  in,  and  the 
ruin  that  would  befal  the  Protestant  cause,  if  the  Princess  Mary  should 
come  to  the  throne. 

On  Mary's  accession,  Ridley  was  immediately  imprisoned.  Her 
detestation  of  his  opinions  was  aggravated  both  by  the  services  he  had 
rendered  to  the  Protestant  cause  and  his  opposition  to  her  accession. 
She  committed  him  to  the  Tower  in  July  1553,  and  did  not  suffer  him 
to  be  removed  until  complaints  were  made  that  the  most  learned 
Protestants  were  restrained  from  attending  the  discussions  maintained 
by  the  Catholics  and  the  Reformers  on  different  disputed  points.  In 
April  1551  a  convocation  was  appointed  at  Oxford,  at  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence  was  to  be  discussed  ;  and  since  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  and  Latimer  were  esteemed  the  most  learned  men  of  their 
persuasion,  the  queen  granted  a  warrant  for  removing  them  from  the 
Power  to  the  prisons  at  Oxford.  Each  disputed  in  his  turn  amidst 
great  disorder,  shoutings,  tauutings,  and  reproaches  ;  all  were  con- 
sidered to  be  defeated,  and  all  were  adjudged  obstinate  heretics.  Ridley 
never  again  left  Oxford.  He  wa3  reconducted  to  prison,  and  after 
reflating  many  efforts  to  induce  him  to  recant,  was  led  with  Latimer 
to  the  stake  on  the  16th  of  October  1555.  The  place  of  his  execution 
was  in  front  of  Baliol  College.  Gunpowder  was  hung  to  bis  neck,  but 
it  was  long  before  the  flames  penetrated  the  mass  of  fuel,  and  explosion 
did  not  terminate  his  miserable  sufferings  until  his  extremities  were 
consumed:  he  bore  his  tortures  with  undaunted  courage.  Burnet  says 
that  for  his  piety,  learning,  and  solid  judgment,  he  was  the  ablest  man 
of  all  that  advanced  the  reformation.  A  list  of  his  works  is  given  in 
Wood's  '  Athense  Oxonienses.' 

RIDOLFI,  CARLO,  an  eminent  Venetian  painter  of  the  17th  century, 
was  born  at  Vicenza  about  the  year  1594.  He  learned  his  art  at  Venice, 
but  subsequently  studied  both  at  Vicenza  and  Verona.  When  Ridolfi. 
b.gan  the  practice  of  his  art  the  Venetian  school  was  already  rapidly 
declining  from  its  original  eminence,  the  manner  of  Caravaggio  and 
the  naturalisti  having  supplanted  that  of  Titian  and  Giorgioue. 
Ridolfi  however  adhered  to  the  better  style,  and  produced  works  of 
real  excellence.  His  '  Visitation,'  painted  in  the  church  of  the 
Aguiasauti,  is  especially  praised  by  Lanzi  for  its  colour  and  correct 


drawing  and  composition.  But  Ridolfi  was  not  a  man  of  genius  like 
the  groat  founders  of  tho  Venetian  school,  and  his  example  was  iuHufii- 
ciuut  to  arrest  its  decay.  Resides  historical  pieces  he  painted  numerous 
portraits,  chiefly  half  lengths.  He  was  a  man  of  information  and  literary 
attainments,  and  a  member  of  tho  Delia  Crusca  Academy.  Ha  is  now 
best  known  as  the  author  of  the  lives  of  the  Venetian  painters,  '  Lo 
Maraviglio  dell'  Arte,  ovvero  le  Vite  degli  illustri  Pittori  Veueti  e  dello 
Stato,'  2  vols.  4to,  Venice,  1648 — a  work  less  naive  and  amusing  than 
that  of  Vasari,  but  greatly  superior  iu  erudition  and  preciiion,  and 
altogether  perhaps  tho  best  work  of  the  kind  which  had  up  to  that 
time  been  produced  in  Italy.  In  his  epitaph,  given  by  San-oviuo,  a 
contemporary,  and  by  Zanetti,  Ridolfi  is  said  to  have  die  I  in  1058; 
but  Boschini,  '  La  Carta  del  Navegar  Pittoreseo,'  published  at  Venice 
iu  1660,  speaks  of  him  as  then  alive.  It  is  not  unlikely  however,  as 
Laozi  suggests,  that  lloschiui  may  have  written  the  passage  two  or 
three  years  earlier,  and  neglected  to  alter  it. 

h'll.S,  FERDINAND,  an  eminent  composer  of  the  German  school, 
was  born  at  Bonn  on  the  Rhine,  iu  1785.  He  was  at  first  educated 
under  his  father,  afterwards  received  instructions  from  Bernhard  Rom- 
berg, and  finally  had  a  few  lessons  in  composition  from  Albrechts- 
berger,  the  celebrated  theorist,  to  whom  he  was  recommended  by 
Beethoven,  the  great  composer  candidly  confessing  that  he  possessed 
not  the  talent  fur  teaching,  which  he  considered  a  "  particular  gift." 
But  the  young  musician  was  studious  and  industrious,  and  acquired 
from  books  more  knowledge  than  he  obtained  from  oral  communication. 
His  first  professional  attempts  were  made  at  Munich  ;  his  next  at 
Vienna,  where  he  remained  till  1805,  when  he  was  drawn  as  a  con- 
script for  the  French  army,  which  then  occupied  the  capital  of  Austria, 
but  having  early  lost  the  use  of  one  eye,  ho  was  declared  dipqualified 
for  military  service.  He  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  and  composed 
much,  but  not  successfully.  The  Beethoven  school,  to  which  he 
belonged,  was  then  but  little  understood  out  of  Germany.  He  after- 
wards proceeded,  through  Hamburg,  Copenhagen,  and  Stockholm,  to 
St.  Petersburg,  where  fortune  began  to  smile  on  bis  efforts,  and  was 
preparing  to  set  out  for  Moscow,  but  the  French  army  again  deranged 
all  his  plans,  and  he  finally  determined  to  visit  England,  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  there  at  least  pursue  his  peaceful  art  undisturbed.  He 
arrived  in  Loudon  in  1813,  and  was  immediately  received  by  the 
liberal  violinist  Solomon,  who  procured  his  admission  into  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  where  his  symphonies  were  performed  with  great 
applause,  and  he  exhibited  his  talents  as  a  fir^t  rate  pianoforte  player. 
He  now  was  most  actively  engaged,  both  as  a  composer  and  teacher, 
and  by  his  unwearied  exertions  amassed  a  handsome  independence. 
In  1824  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  continuing  however  to 
exercise  his  telents  as  a  composer,  and,  besides  many  works  for  the 
pianoforte,  produced  two  German  operas,  and  an  oratorio,  '  David,'  a 
work  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.    He  died  at  Frankfurt  iu  1838. 

RIGAUD,  HYACINTHE,  an  eminent  French  portrait-painter,  was 
born  at  Perpignan  on  the  25th  of  July  1659.  He  was  the  son  of 
Matthias  Rigaud,  an  artist,  from  whom  he  learned  the  rudiments  of 
painting,  and  upon  whose  death  he  was  sent  by  his  mother  to  Mont- 
pellier,  and  placed  under  various  masters,  among  whom  was  Ranc,  a 
portrait-painter.  In  1681  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  in  the  following 
year  gained  the  chief  prize  given  by  the  Academy.  He  intended  to 
follow  historical  composition,  but  was  advised  by  Charles  le  Brun  to 
practise  portrait-painting,  and  the  same  artist  dissuaded  him  from 
visiting  Italy.  In  1700  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Paris,  and  presented  as  his  admission-picture  a  portrait  of  the  sculptor 
Desjatdius — a  performance  which  gained  him  a  high  reputation.  His 
success  as  an  artist  was  now  most  brilliant;  he  frequently  painted  the 
portrait  of  Louis  XIV.,  those  of  the  royal  family,  the  principal  nobility 
of  the  court,  and  many  of  the  most  illustrious  personages  of  Europe. 
In  1727  he  was  pensioned  and  decorated  with  the  order  of  St.  Michael. 
He  was  successively  professor,  rector,  and  director  of  the  Academy. 
Grief  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  in  1742,  coupled  with  his 
advanced  age,  hastened  his  own  death,  which  happened  on  the  19  th  of 
December  iu  the  following  year.  He  left  no  issue,  and  no  pupil  of 
note  except  Jean  Ranc,  who  married  his  niece,  and  who  became  prin- 
cipal painter  to  the  king  of  Spain.  Works  by  Rigaud  are  contained  in 
most  of  the  collections  of  Europe.  In  the  Louvre,  besides  others,  are 
the  portraits  of  Le  Brun,  MiguarJ,  and  Bossuet.  His  pictures  have 
been  engraved  by  Edelinek,  the  Drevets,  J.  Audran,  and  other  eminent 
artists,  and  consist  of  two  hundred  historical  portraits. 

Rigaud  is  considered  one  of  the  best  portrait-punters  of  the  French 
school ;  his  heads  display  much  character  and  expression,  his  touch  is 
bold  and  free,  yet  delicate,  and  his  colouring,  though  gay,  generally 
speaking  free  from  gaudiuess.  In  his  draperies  however  he  was  too 
apt  to  express  a  fluttering  effect  inconsistent  with  the  repose  of  the 
other  parts  of  his  work,  and  the  attitudes  of  his  figures  frequently 
exhibit  unnecessary  violence  of  action.  With  regard  to  the  title  given 
him  of  '  the  French  Vandyck,'  it  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with 
truth,  for  simplicity  and  purity  of  style — one  of  the  most  prominent 
merits  of  that  great  painter— is  entirely  wanting  in  the  works  of 
Rigaud ;  nor  do  the  two  more  resemble  each  other  in  their  style  of 
colouring  and  in  their  management  of  chiaroscuro. 

RIGHI'NI,  VINCENZO,  a  composer  of  great  merit,  whose  works 
deserve  to  be  better  known,  and  will  probably  ere  long  be  rescued 
from  the  ill  deserved  neglect  into  which  they  have  fallen,  was  born  .c 
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Bologna,  about  1750  or  1758,  and  received  his  musical  education 
under  the  celebrated  Padre  Martini,  but  completed  it  at  Prague,  where 
he  acquired  a  vigour  which  was  not  then  the  attribute  of  the  Italian 
school.  Righini  composed  many  operas  for  different  theatres,  among 
which  his  'Armida,'  '  Tigrane,'  'Euea  nel  Lazio,'  and  '  Alcido  al  Bivio' 
are  well  worth  the  notice  of  the  true  amateur.  He  died  in  his  native 
city,  in  1812. 

RILEY,  JOHN,  born  in  London,  1646,  waa  the  first  Englishman 
that  attained  any  excellence  in  portrait,  unless  perhaps  Dobaon  may 
be  considered  as  an  exception,  and  in  that  department  he  remained 
unrivalled  by  any  native  artist  until  the  appearance  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  He  was  instructed  in  his  art  by  Fuller  and  Zoust,  but  he 
adopted  Vandyck  as  his  model,  and  painted  much  in  the  style  of  Lely ; 
his  draperies  were  admirable.  Riley  was  a  modest  and  unassuming 
man,  and  excessively  diffident  and  distrustful  of  his  powers.  "  With 
a  quarter  of  Sir  Godfrey's  vanity,"  says  Walpole,  "  he  might  have 
persuaded  the  world  he  was  as  great  a  master."  Upon  the  death  of 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  Riley  came  into  general  notice,  and  obtained  the  patron- 
age that  he  merited.  He  was  introduced  to  Charles  II.,  and  painted 
his  portrait,  who  said,  upon  seeing  it,  "Is  this  like  me?  Then,  odd's 
fish,  I  am  an  ugly  fellow,"  which  greatly  disconcerted  the  modest 
painter.  He  paiuted  also  the  portraits  of  James  II.  and  his  queen, 
Mary  of  Modena ;  and  after  the  Revolution  in  1688,  he  was  appointed 
state  painter  to  William  and  Mary,  whose  portraits  he  also  painted. 

Riley's  master- piece  is  reckoned  the  portrait  of  the  lord-keeper  North, 
at  Wroxton ;  and  among  his  most  successful  performances  are  men- 
tioned also  the  portraits  of  Bishop  Burnet  and  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Busby,  master  of  Westminster  school.  Riley  died  in  London,  of  the 
gout,  in  1691,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  property,  which, 
according  to  Walpole,  amounted  to  only  800/.,  came  to  bis  scholar 
Richardson,  who  had  married  his  niece. 

RINCON,  ANTONIO  DEL,  court  painter  to  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, and  the  first  good  Spanish  painter,  was  born  in  Guadalaxara  in 
the  middle  of  the  loth  century,  or  probably  as  early  as  1446.  From 
the  largeness  of  his  style  compared  with  the  generally  then  prevailing 
Gothic  design,  not  only  in  Spain  but  in  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  studied  in  Florence,  and  probably  with  Andrea  del 
Castagno,  or  Domenico  Ghirlandajo.  Most  of  Rincon's  works  have 
already  perished,  but  there  is  still  an  altar-piece,  consisting  of  seven- 
teen pictures  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  by  him  in  the  church  of 
Robledo  de  Chavela,  on  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Avila,  near  the 
Escorial,  which  display  many  excellent  qualities  of  art.  In  1483  he 
executed  some  works  in  the  old  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo ; 
he  was  employed  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  several  of  the  royal 
palaces  of  Spain,  but  both  pictures  and  palaces  have  long  since 
perished  by  fire,  and  otherwise.  Rincon  was  decorated  with  the  order 
of  Santiago;  he  died  at  Seville  in  1500.  Antonio's  son,  Fernando  del 
Rincon,  was  a  good  fresco  painter. 

RIPPERDA,  JOHN  WILLIAM,  BARON,  afterwards  DUKE  OF, 
a  descendant  from  an  ancient  and  honourable  Spanish  family,  which 
had  settled  at  Groningen  during  the  period  that  the  Low  Countries 
were  attached  to  Spain,  was  born  in  that  district  iu  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  century.  His  father  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  young  Rip- 
perda was  educated  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Cologne.  After  greatly 
distinguishing  himself  in  the  course  of  his  education,  Ripperda 
returned  to  the  United  Provinces,  and  having  soon  after  entered  the 
Dutch  army,  served  during  the  whole  of  the  war  of  the  Succession, 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  then  married  the  heiress  of  very 
considerable  property,  in  order  to  obtain  which  he  first  renounced  the 
faith  of  his  fathers.  Aspiring  to  political  distinction,  be  eagerly 
sought  a  seat  iu  the  States-General,  and  was  returned  towards  the  end 
of  the  war  as  deputy  for  his  own  province.  In  1715  the  States  ap- 
pointed him  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Spain,  with  instruc- 
tions to  arrange  definitively  a  system  of  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  two  powers.  On  his  arrival  at  Madrid,  Ripperda  im- 
mediately attached  himself  to  Alberoni,  the  all-powerful  minister  of 
Philip  V.  [Albekoni],  whom  he  assisted  with  memorials  and  plans  of 
improvement  for  the  commerce  and  finance  of  Spain,  and  whose  pro- 
tection he  secured.  During  his  residence  at  Madrid,  Ripperda  carried 
on  several  intrigues  by  no  means  creditable  to  his  character  either  as 
an  ambassador  or  a  man ;  for  whilst  conducting  the  negociations  of 
his  native  country,  Holland,  he  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with 
the  emperor,  and  was  also  guilty  of  a  most  disgraceful  transaction 
towards  Mr.  Doddington,  the  English  minister,  in  whose  pay  he 
seems  to  have  been,  whilst  he  secretly  informed  Alberoni  of  all  his 
projects. 

In  the  meantime  Ripperda  rose  high  in  favour  both  with  Philip  and 
his  minister.  By  his  exertions  fifty  master-workmen  from  Holland 
were  induced  to  settle  in  Spain,  and  to  establish  extensive  cloth  manu- 
factures, first  at  Azeca,  and  afterwards  at  Guadalaxara.  Having  some 
time  after  applied  for  some  recompense  for  his  services,  he  was 
answered  that  the  King  of  Spain  could  never  employ  in  any  high  or 
responsible  office  a  person  attached  to  the  Protestant  faith.  Accord- 
ingly, in  March  1718,  Ripperda  quitted  the  Spanish  capital  and 
returned  to  Holland.  Having  rendered  a  full  account  of  his  mission, 
of  which  the  States  expressed  their  approbation,  he  then  formally 
resigned  the  office  which  he  held,  and  set  out  once  more  for  Madrid, 
aiid  proceeded  thence  to  Aranjuez,  where,  soon  after  his  arrival,  he 


made  his  abjuration,  receiving  as  a  compensation  for  his  losses  the 
appointment  of  superintendent-general  of  the  royal  manufactories  at 
Guadalaxara,  with  a  considerable  pension  and  extensive  grants  of  land. 
The  fall  of  Alberoni,  which  was  hastened  by  Ripperda,  opened  to  this 
ambitious  man  the  way  to  power,  and  he  was  accordingly  entrusted, 
in  1725,  with  the  formation  of  a  secret  treaty  with  the  emperor.  To 
reward  his  services  in  that  memorable  transaction,  he  was  soon  after 
created  duke,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  grandee  of  Spain. 

On  his  return  to  Madrid,  Ripperda  was  appointed  secretary  of  state 
in  the  place  of  the  Marquis  of  Grimaldi.  Having  succeeded  shortly 
after  in  gaining  the  entire  confidence  of  Philip,  he  was  raised  to  the 
post  of  prime  minister.  His  administration  however  was  not  of  long 
duration.  Unable  to  fulfil  the  secret  engagements  entered  into  with 
the  house  of  Austria,  or  to  accomplish  the  vast  schemes  laid  down  by 
the  treaty  of  Vienna,  such  as  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar  by  force  of 
arms,  and  the  seating  of  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of  England, 
schemes  which  the  exhausted  state  of  the  Spanish  treasury  and  the 
menacing  attitude  assumed  by  Great  Britain  compelled  him  to 
relinquish,  Ripperda  fell  into  disgrace  with  the  Spanish  monarch. 

On  the  25th  of  May  1727,  he  was  arrested  at  the  house  of  Colonel 
Stanhope,  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  was  sent  to  the  fortress  of 
Segovia,  where  he  remained  in  close  confinement,  until,  having  eluded 
the  vigilance  of  his  keepers,  he  made  his  escape,  and  arrived  safely  in 
Lisbon,  where  he  embarked  for  Cork.  After  spending  some  time  in 
England,  he  set  sail  for  his  native  country  in  1731,  and  settled  at  the 
[  Hague.  Whilst  there  he  became  acquainted  with  an  envoy  from  the 
court  of  Marocco,  of  the  name  of  Perez,  who  was  a  Spanish  renegado, 
and  who,  perceiving  the  violent  hatred  which  Ripperda  bore  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  his  love  of  adventure,  induced  him  to  try  his  fortunes 
upon  the  shores  of  Africa.  Ripperda  accordingly  set  sail  for  Tangier, 
and  was  well  received  by  the  Emperor  of  Marocco  (Muley  Abdallah), 
'  who  gave  him  the  command  of  an  army  destined  to  repel  a  threatened 
invasion  from  Spain.  Ripperda  was  however  defeated  before  Oran, 
which  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  in  1732. 

About  this  time  Ripperda  is  said  to  have  abandoned  the  Roman 
Catholic  creed,  and  to  have  embraced  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
taking  the  name  of  Otbman  Pasha\  He  lived  for  some  time  at 
Marocco,  surrounded  with  all  the  gratifications  and  luxuries  that 
wealth  could  supply,  and  then  removed  to  Tetouan,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death  in  1737. 

It  is  said  that  some  time  previous  to  his  death  he  believed  himself 
inspired,  and  endeavoured  to  propagate  a  new  religion — a  mixture  of 
Christian,  Jewish,  and  Mohammedan  doctrines,  which  however  had  no 
followers.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  this  extraordinary  man  there 
appeared  at  Amsterdam  an  account  of  his  life  and  adventures,  under 
this  title  :  '  La  Vie  du  Due  de  Ripperda,  par  M.  P.  M.  B.,'  8vo,  Amst, 
1739.  The  same  work  was  translated  into  English,  by  John  Campbell, 
and  published  as  '  Memoirs  of  the  Basha  Duke  of  Ripperda,'  London, 
8vo,  1739.    There  is  also  a  Spanish  translation  of  it,  Madrid,  1748. 

RITCHIE,  LEITCH,  was  born  at  Greenock  about  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  His  first  destination  was  commerce,  and  for  a 
I  time  he  acted  as  clerk  in  a  banking-house,  and  for  trading  firms  in 
I  London  and  Glasgow.  At  the  latter  place  he  assisted  in  establishing 
a  periodical  work,  called  'The  Wanderer,'  and  when  the  firm  in  which 
he  was  employed  failed,  he  returned  to  London,  devoted  himself  to 
i  literature,  contributed  to  several  journals,  magazines,  and  reviews,  and 
published  a  volume  of  tales  under  the  title  of  '  Head  Pieces  and  Tail 
Pieces,'  another  'Tales  and  Confessions,'  and  '  London  Night  Enter- 
tainments.' The  'London  Weekly  Review,'  on  which  he  was  principally 
employed,  having  changed  hands,  he  retired  for  awhile  to  France, 
where  he  produced  his  novel  of  '  The  Game  of  Life,'  in  two  volumes, 
and  the  '  Romance  of  History — France,'  in  three  volumes.  He  next 
wrote  some  sketchy  books  of  travels,  to  illustrate  the  views  in  '  Turner's 
Annual  Tour,'  and  '  Heath's  Picturesque  Annual,'  of  which  two  series 
he  produced  twelve  volumes.  He  also  published  '  The  Wye ;  its 
Scenery  and  Associations,'  with  illustrations.  He  likewise  wrote  '  The 
Magician,'  a  romance  in  two  volumes,  and  '  Schinderhannes,  the  Robber 
of  the  Rhine,'  in  one  volume,  and  edited  the  '  Library  of  Romance.' 
On  the  cessation  of  the  demand  for  annuals  he  edited  the  London 
'Era'  weekly  newspaper;  and  afterwards  established  'The  Indian 
News,'  during  his  connection  with  which  he  published  '  The  British 
World  in  the  East ;  Guide  to  India,'  in  two  volumes.  After  this  he 
was  engaged  by  the  Messrs.  Chambers  to  edit  and  write  for  theu 
'  Journal,'  for  which  purpose  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  has 
now  resided  for  some  years  ;  in  '  Chambers'  Journal '  he  produced  his 
latest  novel,  '  Wearyfoot  Common,'  which  has  also  been  published  in  a 
separate  form,    [iiee  Supplemknt.] 

RITSON,  JOSEPH,  a  poetical  critic  and  antiquary  of  the  18th 
century,  was  bom  at  Stockton  in  1752,  and  some  of  his  pieces  were 
published  there  before  he  came  to  settle  in  London.  He  was  by  pro- 
fession a  conveyancer,  with  chambers  in  Gray's-inn,  but  being  appointed 
deputy  high  bailiff  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  he  did  little  in  his 
profession,  living  on  the  income  which  his  office  yielded  him,  and 
spending  his  time  in  literary  pursuits.  During  the  twenty  years 
between  1782  and  1802,  he  poured  the  results  of  his  studies  and 
researches  on  the  public  iu  book3  in  quick  succession ;  yet  not  so  rapidly 
that  it  can  be  said  that  they  are  carelessly  executed,  or  that  their 
contents  are  worthless.    On  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
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a  valuable  member  of  the  literary  fraternity,  and  to  have  done  perhaps 
more  than  any  man  to  introduce,  a  Bpirit  of  curiosity  respecting  our 
early  poots,  and  of  critical  exactness  in  editing  their  remains. 

The  trifling  works  which  he  printed  before  ho  became  settled  in 
London  need  not  be  particularised.  The  first  work  which  brought 
him  into  any  notice  was  his  '  Observations  on  the  tlireo  first  volumes 
of  the  History  of  English  Poetry,' in  a  familiar  lettor  to  the  author 
(Warton),  4 to,  1782.  This  was  the  first  serious  attempt  to  call  the 
attention  of  tho  public  to  tho  many  inaccuracies  and  faults  of  that 
celebrated  work  ;  a  bold  and  useful  service,  but  dangerous  to  him  who 
undertook  it,  as  Warton  had  many  and  powerful  friends,  who  could 
not  bear  to  see  him  so  roughly  handled,  even  though  they  could  not 
deny  that  almost  every  one  of  Ritson's  strictures  was  just.  However 
it  must  be  owned  that  Ritson  addressed  himself  to  the  work  in  a  very 
unamiable  spirit,  and  wrote  like  a  man  who  was  not  much  accustomed 
to  the  intercourse  of  refined  society.  The  work  has  become,  perhaps 
justly,  a  bye-word  when  meu  would  speak  of  critical  abuse.  In  the 
next  year  ho  published  some  '  Remarks  on  tho  Commentators  on 
Shakspere,'  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  larger  work  published 
by  him  in  1792,  entitled  'Cursory  Criticisms  on  the  Edition  of  Shaks- 
pere published  by  Edmund  Malone.'  In  1783  ho  also  published  'A 
Select  Collection  of  Enplish  Songs,  with  an  Historical  Essay  on  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  National  Song,'  of  which  a  second  edition  was 
published  by  Mr.  Park  in  1813.  In  1790  appeared  his  volume  of 
'Ancient  Songs,  from  the  time  of  King  Henry  III,  to  the  Revolution,' 
reprinted  in  1829.  This  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  his 
works.  In  1791  ho  published  'Pieces  of  Ancient  Popular  Poetry,' 
from  authentic  manuscripts  and  old  printed  copies;  in  1793,  'The 
English  Anthology,'  in  three  volumes;  in  1794,  a  'Collection  of  Scottish 
Songs,'  and  in  1795,  the  very  remarkable  poems  of  a  forgotten  poet, 
Minot,  on  events  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  which  have  also  been 
reprinted.  In  the  same  year  he  published  his  large  collection  of  ballads 
on  the  exploits  of  '  Robin  Hood,'  with  much  prefatory  matter,  in  which 
he  cannot  be  said  to  appear  to  any  great  advantage.  In  1802  he  pro- 
duced two  works  in  this  department  of  literature  :  the  one,  '  Ancient 
English  Metrical  Romances,'  in  3  vols.  8vo  ;  the  other,  '  Bibliographia 
Poetica,' a  catalogue  of  English  poets  of  the  12th,  13th,  14th,  15th, 
and  ICth  centuries,  with  a  short  account  of  their  writings,  a  work  very 
imperfect,  but  to  which  succeeding  writers  in  this  department  have 
been  greatly  indebted. 

To  enumerate  however  all  the  works  produced  by  Mr.  Ritson  in  his 
twenty  years'  literary  career  would  carry  out  this  article  to  an  unrea- 
sonable extent.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  add  that  there  are  several 
small  works  of  his  under  the  denomination  of  Garlands,  as  the  'Bishopric 
Garland,'  the  '  Yorkshire  Garland,'  the  '  Northumberland  Garland,' 
and  ' Gammer  Gurton's  Garland;'  and  also  several  tracts  relating  to 
his  profession,  and  especially  to  the  court  with  which  he  was  more 
particularly  connected.  In  1802  he  published  'An  Essay  on  Abstinence 
from  Animal  Food  as  a  Moral  Duty.' 

He  died  3rd  September  1803.  Several  tracts  have  appeared  attri- 
buted to  him,  and  a  collection  of  his  correspondence  has  been  published. 
Some  account  of  his  life  was  published  by  Mr.  Hazlewoodin  1824.  He 
had  through  life  the  reputation  of  a  surly  critic,  which  his  attack  on 
Warton  first  gained  for  him,  and  he  was  more  shunned  than  courted 
by  his  literary  contemporaries. 

(.Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Ritson,  E*q.,  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.) 

RITTEN HOUSE,  DAVID,  was  born  on  the  8th  of  April  1732, 
near  Germantowu  in  Pennsylvania.  His  father,  who  was  a  small 
farmer  in  that  province,  intended  that  he  should  follow  the  practice  of 
husbandry,  and  gave  him  but  little  education.  But  young  Ritten- 
house,  before  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  displayed  a  taste  for 
mechanical  and  mathematical  subjects  ;  without  books  or  instructors, 
he  is  said  to  have  executed  a  wooden  clock,  and,  similarly  to  what  is 
related  of  Pascal,  to  have  covered  the  ploughs  and  fences  on  his 
father's  farm  with  geometrical  figures.  This  exhibition  of  uncommon 
talent,  joined  to  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  elder  Ritteubouae  that 
the  delicacy  of  his  son's  constitution  would  render  him  unfit  for  the 
labour  of  cultivating  the  ground,  induced  the  father  to  procure  for 
the  youth  the  tools  of  a  watch  and  mathematical  instrument  maker, 
and  to  dispense  with  his  services  in  performing  the  duties  of  the  farm. 
Grateful  for  this  favour,  the  young  man  worked  diligently  with  his 
hands  during  the  day,  and  at  night  devoted  a  portion  of  the  time 
which  should  have  been  passed  in  taking  repose,  to  the  prosecution 
of  his  studies.  His  success  appears  to  have  been  extraordinarily 
great,  for  his  biographers  assert  that,  before  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
was  able  to  read  tho  '  Principia,'  and  that  he  had  discovered  the 
method  of  fluxions,  without  being  aware  that  this  had  been  already 
done  by  Newton  and  Leibnitz.  He  also  constructed  two  orreries 
exhibiting  the  movements  of  the  planets  and  their  satellites.  These 
machines  are  said  to  be  still  in  existence,  one  in  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  in  the  college  of  Princeton. 

In  1769,  Mr.  Rittenhouse  was  made  one  of  a  Committee  appointed 
by  the  American  Philosophical  Society  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus 
which  was  to  take  place  in  that  year,  and  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
witness  the  phenomenon  in  a  temporary  observatory  which  he  built 
for  the  purpose.  His  observation  aud  the  calculations  relating  to  it 
gained  for  him  the  approbation  of  the  astronomers  of  Europe,  and 
the  title  of  Doctor  in  Laws  was  subsequently  conferred  on  him.  In 


1779  he  was  named  one  of  tho  commissioners  for  adjust  in;;  a  territorial 
dispute  between  the.  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia;  in  1786  ho 
was  employed  in  fixing  the  lino  which  ceparati^  Pennsylvania  from  tho 
state  of  New  York,  and  in  tho  following  year  ho  a  stilted  in  deter- 
mining tho  boundary  between  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Rittenhouse  was  elected  a  member  of  tho  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  at  Boston  in  1782,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  in  1795.  In  1791  he  succeeded  Dr.  Franklin  M  president  ot 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  to  whose 'Transactions '  he  con- 
tributed many  papers,  chiefly  on  astronomical  subjects.  In  1777  he 
was  appointed  treasurer  of  Pennsylvania,  and  this  important  office  ho 
held  with  incorruptible  integrity  till  bis  resignation  of  it  in  1789. 
In  1792  he  received  his  last  appointment,  which  was  that  of  director 
of  the  mint  of  the  United  States.  In  this  post  his  mechanical  skill  is 
said  to  have  been  highly  useful ;  but  in  1795  he  was  obliged  to  reaign 
it  from  bad  health,  aud,  after  a  short  but  painful  illness,  he  died  on 
the  26th  of  June  1796. 

BITTER,  KARL,  the  great  improver  and  promoter  of  the  science 
of  physical  and  comparative  geography,  was  born  on  August  7,  1779, 
at  Quedliuburg,  about  thirty  miles  south-west  from  Halle  iu  Prus-iau 
Saxony.  After  receiving  his  early  education  at  the  institute  of 
Schnepfenthal,  he  proceeded  to  the  University  of  Hallo,  whence,  in 
1798,  he  went  to  Frankfurt-am-Main  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Count 
Bethmann  Hollweg.  He  accompanied  his  pupils  to  the  univdsity 
and  upon  their  travels,  visiting  with  them  Switzerland,  Piedmont, 
France,  and  Italy.  In  1807  he  published,  in  two  volumes,  his 
'Europa;  ein  geographisch-historisch-statistisches  Gernalde  '  (picture). 
In  1817-18  the  first  edition  of  his  most  important  work  was  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes,  '  Die  Erdkunde  im  Verhaltniss  zur  Natur  und 
zur  Geschichte  des  Menscheu,  oder  Allgemeiue  vergleichende  Geo- 
graphic als  sichere  Gruudlage  des  Studiums  und  Unterrichts  in 
physikalischen  und  historischen  Wissenschaften  '  ('  Geography  in 
relation  to  the  character  and  history  of  mankind,  or  universal  com- 
parative geography  as  a  foundation  for  study  and  instruction  in  the 
physical  and  historical  sciences  ').  After  its  publication  he  was 
appointed,  in  1819,  teacher  of  history  in  the  gymnasium  of  Frankfurt- 
am-Main,  and  iu  the  following  year  professor-extraordinary  of 
geography  iu  the  university  of  Berlin.  His  attention  to  his  favourite 
study  was  now  more  undivided.  In  1S20  appeared  '  Vorhalle  euro- 
paischer  Vblkergeschichten  vor  Herodot '  ('  Portico  of  a  history  of 
the  European  peoples  before  Herodotus');  and  iu  1821  the  first 
portion  of  a  second  edition  of  his  '  Erdkunde,'  upon  a  greatly  enlarged 
scale.  This  first  portion  included  Africa,  iu  one  volume ;  the  next 
eleven,  issued  between  1832  and  1846  are  devoted  to  Asia  in  the 
following  divisions  :  Northern  and  North  eastern  Asia ;  North-eastern 
and  Southern  of  Upper  Asia  ;  South-eastern  of  Upper  Asia;  India,  iu 
two  volumes ;  the  countries  between  Eastern  and  Western  Asia ;  West- 
ern Asia — Iran,  in  two  volumes  ;  the  terrace-lands  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  river-system ;  and  Arabia.  We  may  add  that  Herr  Ritter  also 
wrote  the  article  '  Asia '  for  the  '  Penny  Cyclopedia  '  in  1S34,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Major  von  Oetzel  constructed  an  excellent  atlas  of 
Asia.  During  this  period  his  official  duties  were  also  increased ;  he 
was  appointed  teacher  of  statistics  iu  the  Military  Academy,  member 
of  the  examination-commission  and  director  of  the  studies  of  the 
Royal  Cadet  Institute,  and  was  also  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
and  in  February  1848  he  was  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  His  other  works  have  been  '  Die  Stupas,  oder  die 
architectonischen  Denkmale  aus  der  Indo-Baktrischen  Kbnigstrasse ' 
('  The  Topes,  or  architectural  monuments  of  the  Indo-Bactrian  High- 
ways')  published  in  1838;  'Die  Colonisation  von  Neu-Seeland,'  with 
a  map,  in  1842  ;  'Ein  Blick  in  das  Nilquellenland '  ('A  glance  at  the 
sources  of  tho  Nile ')  in  1844  ;  'Der  Jordan,  und  die  Beschiffun?  des 
Todten  Meeres  '  ('  The  Jordan,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Dead  Sea') 
in  1850  ;  '  Ober  raumliche  Anordnungen  auf  der  Ausseits  des  Erdballs 
und  ihre  Functionen  in  Entwicklungsgange  der  Geschichte '  ('  On  the 
arrangements  in  space  exterior  to  the  terrestrial  globe,  aud  their 
functions  in  the  progressive  development  of  history '),  iu  the  same  year; 
'  Ein  Blick  auf  Palestine  und  seine  christliche  Bevolkerung '  ('  A  glance 
at  Palestine  and  its  Christian  population ')  in  1S52;  and  '  Einleitung 
zur  allgemeinen  vergleichenden  Geographie,  und  Abhandluugen  zur 
Begniudung  eine  mehr  wissenschaftlichen  Behandlung  der  Erdkunde' 
('An  introduction  to  universal  comparative  geography,  with  essays 
on  the  founding  of  a  more  scientific  treatment  of  geography ')  iu 
the  same  year.  Ritter  has  also  written  introductions  and  prefaces 
to  the  following  works  :  '  Das  Buch  des  Landes,  von  Schech  Kbu 
Ishak  el  Farsi  el  Isztracki,'  1844 ;  to  Blom's  '  Das  Kouigreich  Nor- 
wegen  statistisch  beschreiben,'  1845  ;  to  Tarn's  'Portuguesische 
Besitzungen  in  Sud-West  Afrika,'  in  1845  ;  to  Borbstadt's  '  Allgemeine 
geographische  und  statische  Verhaltnisse  in  graphische  Darstellung,' 
with  38  plates,  in  1846  ;  to  Hoffmeister's  '  Briefe  aus  Indien,' 
including  travels  in  Ceylon  and  continental  India,  Nepaul,  and  the 
Himalayas,  a  part  of  which — travels  in  Ceylon — has  been  translated 
into  English,  in  1847;  to  a  German  translation  of  Diaz  del  Castillo's 
'Die  Entdeckuug  und  Eroberung  von  Mexico,'  in  1S4S;  and  in  the 
same  year  t3  Werne's  '  Expedition  to  discover  the  Source  of  the 
White  Nile,'  which  has  been  published  in  English.  [Scpplement.] 

RIZI,  DON  FRANCISCO,  a  distinguished  Spanish  painter,  was 
bom  at  Madrid,  in  1608.    He  was  the  pupil  of  Yincenzo  Carduccio, 
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ROBERT  (OP  FRANCE). 


aud  had  an  extraordinary  readiness  of  invention  and  execution,  but 
was  at  the  same  time,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  superficial  aud  incor- 
rect ;  still  his  readiness  to  design  and  facility  to  execute  ensured  him 
a  brilliant  career.  In  1656  he  was  appointed  principal  painter  to 
Philip  IV. ;  aud  he  held  the  same  place  under  Charles  II.,  who  gave 
him  the  additional  place  of  deputy  keeper  of  the  royal  keys,  lie  had 
however  previously  been  appointed  (1053)  painter  to  the  cathedral  of 
Toledo,  a  post  often  in  Spain  more  important  than  that  of  painter  to 
the  king,  for  he  has  the  charge  of  all  existing  works  in  the  cathedral, 
aud  generally  the  execution  of  all  new  works,  which  iu  Spanish 
cathedrals  wi  re  at  one  time  numerous  and  important. 

Francisco  Rizi  is  ono  of  the  painters  to  whom  the  decline  of  painting 
in  Spain  is  attributed,  through  the  mere  superficial  attractions  of  his 
works ;  aud  he  is  said  also,  by  bis  capricious  decorations  of  the  theatre 
of  Buenretiro,  to  have  done  equal  injury  to  the  architectural  taste  of 
the  period.  Rizi's  last  work  was  a  sketch  for  the  great  altar-piece  of 
the  Ketablo  do  la  Santa  Forma  in  tho  Sacristy  of  the  Escorial,  which 
Charles  II.  ordered  for  the  veil  of  the  magnificent  tabernacle  and 
altar,  which  Rizi  had  also  assisted  in  makipg,  to  contain  the  Host  (La 
Santa  Forma).  The  subject  was  the  ceremony  of  the  Collocation  of  the 
Host  by  Charles  II.  in  1684  ;  but  Rizi  died  the  following  year  at  the 
Escorial,  having  only  executed  the  sketch.  The  picture  was  painted 
by  Coello  from  a  sketch  of  his  own,  and  it  is  one  of  the  finest  pictures 
in  Spain.  [Coello,  Claodio.]  This  Host,  or  Santa  Forma  Incorrupta, 
is  the  miraculous  wafer  which  bled  at  Qorkum  in  1525  when  trampled 
on  by  the  followers  of  Zwingli.  Rudolf  II.,  emperor  of  Germany, 
gave  it  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  whither  it  was  transported  in  1592,  and 
in  1 684  Charles  II.  constructed  the  present  gorgeous  altar  and  taber- 
nacle for  its  reception,  and  the  present  altar-piece  is  the  ceremony  of 
its  collocation.  When  tho  Forma  is  exhibited  for  adoration,  the  pic- 
ture, which  forms  a  veil,  is  let  down,  and  is  accordingly  much  injured. 
The  French,  under  La  Houssaye,  who  pillaged  the  Escorial  in  1803, 
carried  off  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  this  altar  :  the  monks  hid 
the  '  wafer '  in  a  cellar,  and  it  was  restored  with  great  pomp  by 
Ferdinand  VII.  in  1814. 

The  pictures  (both  frescoes  and  in  oil)  by  Rizi  are  very  numerous : 
there  are  several  in  the  Museo  of  the  Prado  at  Madrid,  and  many  in 
the  churches  of  Madrid  and  Toledo,  especially  in  the  cathedral  of 
Toledo. 

Fray  Juan  Rizi,  Francisco's  elder  brother,  born  at  Madrid  in  1595, 
was  also  an  eminent  painter.  His  principal  works  are  in  the  Bene- 
dictine Monastery  of  San  Martin  at  Madrid.  His  design  was  more 
correct  than  his  brother's,  and  his  pictures  are  distinguished  for  force 
of  licht  and  shade.  He  retired  to  Rome,  and  joined  the  Benedictines 
of  Monte  Casino.  He  was,  while  in  Italy,  made  an  archbishop,  in 
1675,  by  the  pope  Clement  X.,  but  he  died  in  the  same  year  at  Monte 
Casino  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office. 

(Cean  Bermudtz,  Diccionario  Historico,  &c. ;  Ford,  Guide  for 
Travellers  in  Spain,  Jbc.) 

*R1Z0  RANG  ABE,  and  RHIZOS  RHANGAVIS,  ALEXANDEOS, 
are  two  different  ways  of  writing  the  name  of  a  Greek  author, 
AAt£av8pos  Pi^os  PayKa&-qs,  who  is  the  present  minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  at  Athens,  and  one  of  the  finest  living  poets,  dramatists,  and 
orators  of  Greece.  The  date  of  his  birth  was  probably  about  the  year 
1810.  His  father,  Jacovos  Rizo  Raugabd,  was  the  translator  of  some 
French  plays  into  Romaic.  In  a  volume  of  '  Various  Poems'  (Auxpopa 
Xlotrifj.aTa},  which  appeared  at  Athens  in  1837,  and  in  a  second  which 
appeared  in  1840,  the  son  aspired  to  revive  the  original  drama  of  his 
country,  and  his  tragedies  of  'Phrosyne,'  and  'H  na.pap.ov7),  or 'The 
Eve,'  are,  especially  the  latter,  rich  in  passages  of  beauty  and  spirit. 
In  '  Phrosyne,'  the  leading  personage  is  Ali  Pasha  of  Janina,  and  the 
principal  incident  is  the  destruction  by  his  order  of  the  beloved  of 
his  son,  Mouktar  Pasha;  in  '  The  Eve'  an  unsuccessful  insurrection  of 
the  Greeks  against  the  Turks  constitutes  the  main  action.  Among 
the  shorter  poems  are  translations  from  the  ancient  into  the  modern 
Greek  of  the  first  act  of  the  '  Phcenissse '  of  Euripides,  and  the  first  book 
of  the  '  Odyssey '  of  Homer.  The  '  Odyssey,'  which  is  rendered  into 
hexameters,  affords  an  admirable  opportunity  of  comparing  the  Greek 
of  our  own  days  with  the  Greek  of  nearly  three  thousand  years  ago. 
The  volumes  also  contain  poetical  compositions  by  the  author  in 
French  and  German,  many  of  them  translations  from  the  Greek  of  his 
friend  the  poet  Panagiotes  Soutzo.  His  '  Marriage  of  Kutrulis,'  an 
Aristophanic  comedy,  published  in  1845,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Christophanos  Neologides,  was  very  successful,  and  has  been  translated 
into  German  by  Sanders.  Another  volume  of  tragedies  from  his  pen 
appeared  at  Athens  in  1851.  His  prose  works  are  chiefly  of  an  histo- 
rical and  antiquarian  character.  In  1840,  by  the  desire  of  the  Greek 
government,  he  executed  a  translation  from  the  English  of  Gold- 
smith's 'History  of  Greece,'  which  was  introduced  by  authority  into 
all  the  schools — an  honour  doubtless  little  anticipated  by  Goldsmith 
when  he  was  compiling  the  work  for  the  booksellers  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  day  that  was  passing  over  him.  In  a  second  edition, 
which  was  published  in  1844,  Rangabd  introduced  considerable  altera- 
tions, and  took  occasion  to  re-establish  from  the  original  historians  the 
actual  wording  of  sayings  that  were  uttered  by  the  heroes  of  Grecian 
history.  In  1842  appeared  at  Athene  the  first  volume  of  a  work  in 
Fronch  by  Rangabe),  'Antiquites  Helleniques '  ('Hellenic  Antiquities, 
Vt  a  Repertory  of  Inscriptions  and  other  Antiquities  discovered  Bince 


the  emancipation  of  Greece  ' ),  which  is  dedicated  to  Professor 
Thiersch,  as  a  tribute  from  "an  old  pupil."  Of  this  very  important 
work  no  second  volume  seems  to  have  yet  appeared.  Rangabe'  also 
took  a  part  in  the  preparation  of  a  French  and  Greek  dictionary 
(Athens,  1S42),  and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  EvpwwatKos  EpociffTTji, 
or  'European  Contributor,'  a  Greek  magazine,  founded  at  Athens  in 
1840,  which  consisted  of  original  articles  aud  translations  from  the 
leading  periodicals  of  Europe,  the  '  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,'  '  Black- 
wood's Magazine,'  &c.  Rangabd  afterwards  became  secretary  of  the 
Archaeological  Society  of  Athens,  and  a  professor  at  the  university 
founded  by  King  Otho.  While  holding  that  appointment  he  paid  a 
visit  to  England  in  1850,  to  receive  contributions  of  books  for  the 
university  library,  and  he  was  accompanied  on  that  occasion  by 
Madame  Rangabd,  who  is  a  Scottish  lady,  the  sister  of  George  Finlay 
of  Athens,  the  author  of  several  valuable  works  on  the  history  of 
Greece.  After  his  return  his  name  appeared  before  the  public  as  the 
discoverer  of  some  ancient  statues  in  a  temple  of  Juno  at  Argos.  For 
some  years  he  had  held  subordinate  posts  in  the  government,  but  his 
political  career  did  not  assume  importance  till  1856.  In  that  year, 
when  the  relations  between  Greece  and  the  western  powers  were  on 
an  uneasy  footing,  in  consequence  of  the  leaning  which  Greece  had 
shown  to  Russia  during  the  war,  the  death  of  General  Fabvier, .a 
French  officer  who  had  made  himself  conspicuous  in  the  war  of  the 
Greek  insurrection,  by  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  defence  of  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  afforded  the  Athenian  municipal  council  an 
opportunity  of  taking  a  step  towards  the  assuaging  of  angry  feelings. 
It  resolved  that  a  funeral  oration  in  his  honour  should  be  pronounced 
in  the  Acropolis,  and  appointed  Professor  Rangabd  to  pronounce  it. 
The  oration  which  was  translated  in  the  French  papers,  was  found  so 
ofheieut  for  its  object  that  Rangabd  was  shortly  afterwards  named 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  that  capacity,  on  the  20th  of  April 
1856,  be  signed  a  treaty  with  Turkey  for  the  mutual  suppression  of 
brigandage  on  the  frontiers,  and  he  afterwards  successfully  defended 
it  in  the  chambers.  By  two  circulars  in  June  and  September  he 
invited  the  assistance  of  foreign  capital  for  the  construction  of  roads 
and  harbours  in  Greece.  The  last  occasion  on  which  his  name  has 
appeared  in  public  has  been  in  March  1857,  on  his  bearing  public 
testimony,  on  the  evacuation  of  Greece  by  the  western  powers,  to  the 
good  conduct  of  their  troops  during  the  period  of  occupation. 
RIZZIO.    [Mart  Stuart.] 

ROBERT,  King  of  France,  was  elected  king  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  Eudes,  by  that  party  of  the  French  who  rejected  the  claims  of 
Charles  le  Simple.  [Charles  III.]  He  was  recognised  as  king  in  an 
assembly  of  his  partisans,  held  at  Soissons  in  922,  and  consecrated  in 
the  church  of  St.  Remi,  at  Reims,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Sens.  He 
fell  in  battle  against  his  competitor,  Charles  le  Simple,  near  Soissons, 
on  the  15th  of  June  923,  having  reigned  scarcely  a  year.  He  was 
grandfather  to  Hugues  Capet,  founder  of  the  third  or  Capetian  race  of 
French  kings. 

R013ERT,  King  of  France,  surnamed  Me  Sage'  (the  wise),  and  'le 
Ddvot'  (the  devout),  was  the  son  of  Hnguee  Capet,  whom  he  succeeded 
on  the  throne  in  996.  He  was  born  about  970,  and  had  been  twice 
crowned  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father — at  Orldans  in  988,  and  at  Reims 
in  991.  The  character  of  Robert  was  devoid  of  shining  qualities,  but 
he  wa3  a  prince  of  upright  and  peaceable  disposition.  Early  in  his 
reign  France  was  afflicted  by  a  scarcity  of  four  years'  continuance, 
arising  from  the  failure  of  the  harvests,  and  the  scarcity  was  followed 
by  a  pestilence,  which  again  appeared  in  1010,  and  a  third  time  in 
1030-33.  These  calamities  are  said  to  have  reduced  the  population  of 
France  a  third. 

Robert  was  early  embroiled  with  the  church ;  he  had  married  in 
995  Berthe  or  Bertha,  widow  of  Eudes,  Count  of  Blois,  but  there  were 
some  difficulties  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  marriage,  for  which  Pope 
Gregory  V.  refused  a  dispensation,  and  declared  the  marriage  void.  The 
king  refused  obedience,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  excommuni- 
cated ;  and  it  is  said  that  under  thi3  terrible  sentence  his  palace  was 
deserted  by  all  except  two  menials,  who  after  every  meal  purified  by 
fire  the  utensils  employed  at  the  royal  table,  Robert  at  length  yielded  ; 
he  put  away  Bertha  in  998,  and  married  Constance,  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Toulouse,  an  imperious  and  vindictive  woman,  but  one  of  the 
greatest  beauties  of  her  time.  Robert  and  Constance  may  be  compared 
in  point  of  character  to  Henry  VI.  of  England  and  his  consort  Margaret 
of  Anjou. 

In  1002,  Robert  engaged  in  a  war  to  secure  the  succession  of  the 
duchy  of  Boulogne,  of  which  he  was  lawful  heir;  and,  being  sup- 
ported by  Richard,  duke  of  Normandy,  succeeded,  after  a  struggle  of 
thirteen  years  (1002-15),  in  gaining  possession  of  it.  He  bestowed  it 
on  his  son  Henry.  In  1006  he  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  Count 
of  Flanders,  one  of  his  great  vassals,  attacked  by  the  Emperor 
Henry  II.,  who  was  obliged  to  retire.  Peace  was  concluded  next  year 
between  the  two  princes. 

Robert  possessed  a  taste  for  music,  and,  prompted  by  this,  as  well  as 
his  devotional  temper,  fr<  quently  led  the  choir  of  St.  Denis,  and  com- 
posed hymns  for  monastic  use.  He  is  charged  with  lavishing  his 
treasure  upon  mendicants,  conniving  at  thefts  from  his  own  person, 
and  truckling  to  khe  fierce  and  cruel  temper  of  his  queen,  who  pre- 
sumed so  far  on  his  tameness  as  to  procure  his  favourite,  Hugues  de 
Beauvais,  to  be  murdered  in  his  presence.   Robert  visited  all  the 
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thrines  in  France,  and  went  to  Rome  in  1019  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the 
Apostles;  perhaps  also,  as  some  have  supposed,  with  tho  view  of 
inducing  the  popo  to  annul  his  marriage  with  Conf-tance,  and  to 
sanction  his  reunion  with  his  first  wife,  I5crtha. 

He  persecuted  the  Jews,  and  procured,  in  a  council  held  in  1022,  at 
Orleans,  the  condemnation  of  some  priests  charged  with  heresy,  which 
was  described  as  'Gnosticism,'  or  '  Manicheism,'  but  the  true  character 
of  which  it  is  not  easy  now  to  ascertain.  They  were  brought  to  the 
stake  at  Orleans,  and  Constance,  with  characteristic  ferocity,  struck 
out  the  eye  of  one  of  the  sufferers,  formerly  her  own  confessor,  as  he 
passed  her  in  the  way  to  execution. 

However  Robert  may  hftve  been  led  astray  by  the  superstitious  and 
persecuting  spirit  of  the  age,  his  moderation  and  love  of  peace  were 
exemplary.  He  mediated  between  the  Duke  of  Normandy  and  the 
Count  of  Chartres,  who  were  engaged  in  hostilities,  and  obtained  the 
confidence  of  the  Emperor  Henry  If.,  who  visited  him  in  his  camp 
in  1023.  On  the  death  of  this  emperor  he  refused,  both  for  himself 
and  his  son,  the  crown  of  Italy,  which  was  offered  him  by  the  mal- 
contents of  that  country. 

His  eldest  son,  Hugues,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  title  of  king 
in  1022,  provoked  by  the  cruelty  of  his  mother,  broke  out  into  rebel- 
lion, but  being  taken  and  delivered  up  to  the  king,  was  pardoned. 
Hugues  died  however  soon  after  (1020).  Henry,  his  next  son,  was 
then  associated  with  him  in  the  royal  title,  in  spite  of  the  endeavours 
of  Constance,  who  espoused  the  interest  of  Robert,  the  third  son. 
Robert  took  up  arms  against  his  father,  but  his  rebellion  was  sup- 
pressed. Shortly  after  quiet  was  restored  King  Robert  died  at  Melun, 
in  1031,  sincerely  regretted,  as  it  appears,  by  his  subjects.  He  was 
buried  at  St.  Denis. 

ROBERT  I.,  King  of  Scotland.    [Bruce,  Robert.] 

ROBERT  II.,  King  of  Scotland,  the  first  of  the  House  of  Stewart 
who  reigned  in  that  country,  was  born  on  the  2nd  of  March  1316,  and 
was  the  only  child  of  Walter,  the  Stewart  of  Scotland,  and  his  wife 
Marjory,  daughter  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  to  whom  he  had  been 
married  the  preceding  year.  All  that  is  known  of  the  House  of 
Stewart  previous  to  this  date  is,  that  a  Walter,  son  of  Alan,  was 
Stewart  or  Dapifer  of  Scotland  in  the  reigns  of  David  I.  and  Mal- 
colm IV. ;  that  he  was  succeeded  in  that  hkh  office  by  his  son  Alau ; 
this  Alan  by  his  son  Walter;  Walter  by  his  son  Alexander,  who  was 
one  of  the  regents  appointed  during  the  minority  of  Alexander  III., 
and  who,  in  1263,  commanded  the  Scottish  army  at  the  battle  of 
Largs ;  Alexander,  by  his  son  James,  who  was  regent  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  III.,  and  died  in  1309  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  and  he, 
by  his  son  Walter,  the  father  of  Robert  II.  This  Walter  was  one  of 
the  commanders  of  the  Scottish  army  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn  ; 
and  early  in  the  following  year,  1315,  Bruce  gave  him  in  marriage  his 
daughter  and  then  only  child  Marjory,  upon  whom,  provided  she 
should  marry  with  the  consent  of  her  father,  or,  after  his  death,  with 
the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  community  (or  states)  of  the  king- 
dom, the  crown  had  been  settled,  failing  the  heirs  male  of  her  father 
and  of  his  brother  Edward,  in  a  parliament  held  at  Ayr  on  the  26th 
of  Apiil  in  that  same  year.  Robert  was  the  only  issue  of  this  mar- 
riage. Lord  Hailes  ('Annals  of  Scotland,'  vol.  ii.,  Appendix  i  )  has 
sufficiently  refuted  the  tradition  that  Marjory  was  killed  by  being 
thrown  from  her  horse  when  big  with  child,  and  that  Robert  was 
brought  into  the  world  by  the  Cfesarean  operation ;  but  it  appears 
that  she  died  either  in  giving  birth  to  the  infant  or  soon  after  her 
delivery.  Her  husband  died  on  the  9th  of  April  1326,  after  having 
had  another  son,  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Railstone,  by  a  second  marriage 
with  a  sister  of  Graham  of  Abercorn. 

Bruce  was  succeeded  by  his  son  David  II.,  born  of  a  second  mar- 
riage, 5th  of  March  1324  ;  and  his  unfortunate  reign — marked  by  a 
long  minority  and  a  succession  of  regencies,  during  which  the  king- 
dom was  overrun  by  Edward  Balliol  and  his  ally  Edward  III.,  and 
David  was  obliged  to  make  his  escape  to  France,  and  after  that  by  the 
defeat  of  Neville's  Cross,  when  David  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
English— fills  up  the  interval  from  1329  to  1371.  Robert,  the  Stewart, 
acted  a  principal  part  throughout  this  reign,  and  was  as  much  dis- 
tinguished by  his  personal  merits  and  conduct  as  by  his  high  rank. 
While  yet  only  a  youth  of  sixteen,  he  commanded  the  second  division 
of  the  Scottish  army  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Halidon,  fought,  and 
lost  by  the  Scots,  19th  of  July  1333 ;  and  after  that  fatal  day  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  uplift  again  the  standard  of  the  national  inde- 
pendence. In  1334,  he  and  the  Earl  of  Moray  assumed  the  regency 
of  the  kingdom,  and,  although  not  formally  invested  with  the  govern- 
ment by  any  assembly  of  the  states,  were  recognised  by  the  people  as 
entitled,  in  the  infancy  and  exile  of  the  king,  to  wield  all  the  authority 
of  the  crown.  Fordun's  description  of  the  Stewart  at  this  time,  as 
Lord  Hailes  translates  the  passage,  is  as  follows  : — "  He  was  a  comely 
youth,  tall  and  robust,  modest,  liberal,  gay,  and  courteous ;  and,  for 
the  innate  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  generally  beloved  by  true- 
hearted  Scotsmen."  In  a  subsequent  passage  however  he  hints  that 
bis  conduct  as  yet  was  not  always  regulated  by  absolute  wisdom, — 
"  qui  tunc  non  magna  regebatur  sapientia."  On  the  Earl  of  Moray 
being  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  the  following  year,  the  Stewart, 
in  concert  with  the  Earl  of  Athol,  concluded  with  Edward  III.,  on 
the  ISth  of  August  1335,  the  treaty  of  Perth,  which  was  in  fact  a 
submission,  though  upon  honourable  conditions,  to  the  English  king. 
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After  thin  wo  hear  no  more  of  tho  Stewart  till  1338,  when,  upon  the 
death  of  the  regent,  Sir  Andrew  Moray,  we  find  him  again  appoint'  1 
to  that  supreme  office.  His  resumption  of  the  government  wa8  soon 
followed  by  the  expulsion  of  tho  English  from  all  th>-ir  stronghold*  to 
the  north  of  tho  Forth,  and  his  regency  was  terminated  by  the  return 
of  the  king,  on  the  4th  of  May  1341.  In  1316,  after  the  capture  of 
the  king  at  tho  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  where  he  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  the  Scottish  army,  in  conjunction  with  the  Earl  of  Marc  i, 
the  Stewart  was  again  elected  regent,  or  '  locum  tenens  sereuissimi 
principis  David,'  &c,  and  he  hrld  this  post  till  tho  release  of  David, 
in  1357,  governing  the  country,  it  is  affirmed,  with  remarkable  pru- 
donee  and  ability  in  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed.  In  1359  tho  earldom  of  Strathearn  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  king.  When  David,  in  1363,  astonished  tho  nation  by  pro- 
posing to  a  parliament,  held  at  Scone,  that  iu  the  event  of  his  dying 
without  issue,  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward  III.,  should 
be  chosen  king,  the  Stewart,  whose  interests,  as  well  as  his  patiiotic 
prejudices,  this  project  so  nearly  touched,  was  one  of  the  foremost  of 
those  who  adopted  instant  measures  to  defeat  it.  He  entered  into  an 
association  with  the  earls  of  March  and  Douglas,  and  with  bis  own 
sons,  and  he  even  appears  to  have  taken  up  arms  with  the  avowel 
determination  of  driving  the  king  from  tho  throne,  if  he  persisted  in 
his  purpose.  David  however  found  means,  without  making  any 
formal  concession,  to  put  down  this  threatened  resistance;  and,  upon 
a  general  amnesty  being  granted,  the  Stewart,  on  the  14th  of  May 
1363,  renewed  his  oath  of  fealty,  and  entered  into  a  bond  to  abstain 
from  all  such  confederacies  in  time  coming,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  for 
ever  all  right  and  title  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  to  his  private  in- 
heritances. Soon  after  this  David,  who  had  lost  his  first  wife, 
Joanna,  a  daughter  of  Edward  II.,  in  the  preceding  year,  contracted 
a  second  marriage  with  Margaret  Logan  :  but  she  also  bore  him  no 
children  ;  indeed  he  had  separated  from  her  some  time  before  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  22nd  of  February  1371. 

Upon  this  event  the  states  of  the  kingdom  immediately  assembled 
at  Linlithgow  ;  and  after  a  slight  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of 
Douglas,  who  conceived  that  be  had  himself  a  claim  to  the  vacant 
dignity,  as  representing  the  families  both  of  Couivn  and  Balliol,  the 
Stewart  was  unanimously  declared  king,  by  the  title  of  Robert  II. 
He  was  crowned  at  Scone,  on  the  26th  of  March,  and  next  day, 
according  to  custom,  received  the  homage  of  the  bishops  and  barons, 
seated  on  the  moot-hill  there. 

Robert  II  ,  wheu  he  thus  succeeded  to  the  throne,  was  somewhat 
peculiarly  situated  in  regard  to  his  domestic  relations  ;  and  the  point 
demands  particular  notice,  inasmuch  as  a  controversy  has  thence 
arisen  ou  the  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  Stuarts,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  agitated,  both  among  antiquaries  and  political  writers, 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  His  first  wile  was  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Adam  Mure,  of  Rowallan;  but  the  family  he  had  by 
her,  consisting  of  four  sons  and  six  daughters,  had  all  been  born  before 
their  marriage.  In  ordinary  circumstances  a  subsequent  marriage 
might  probably,  in  Scotland,  even  at  this  early  date,  have  legitimatised 
these  children,  at  least  in  the  eye  of  the  Church,  although  their 
right  of  civil  succession,  and  especially  of  succession  to  the  crown, 
might  not  have  been  in  that  way  so  certainly  established  ;  but  there 
was  a  very  awkward  speciality  in  the  present  case.  Robert  and 
Elizabeth  Mure  had  been  living  not  only  iu  concubiuage,  but  in  what 
the  Church  considered  incest,  for  they  were  related,  it  seems,  in  the 
fourth  degree.  Nay,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  Stewart,  before  his 
acquaintance  with  Elizabeth  Mure,  had  been  connected  in  the  same 
way  with  Isabella  Boutelier,  who  was  related  to  her  in  the  third 
degree  ;  and  this,  according  to  the  canonical  doctrine,  placed  him  in  a 
relationship  by  affinity  of  the  same,  that  is,  of  the  third  degree,  to 
Elizabeth  Mure.  His  marriage  iu  any  circumstances  therefore  with 
that  lady,  would  have  demanded  a  papal  dispensation  ;  but  it  was  far 
from  being  universally  admitted  that  even  the  authority  of  the  pope 
could  establish  the  legitimacy  of  children  born  in  a  connection  which 
thus  openly  violated  and  set  at  defiance  what  was  believed  to  be  tho 
divine  law.  It  is  obvious  that  a  dispensation  to  persons  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  to  marry  is  an  exercise  of  prerogative  on  the  part 
of  the  head  of  the  Church  much  inferior  to  the  legitimisation  of  the 
children  already  produced  from  an  incestuous  connection.  So  strongly 
in  the  present  case  does  this  appear  to  have  been  felt,  that  the  pope's 
dispensation  actually  proceeds  upon  the  monstrous  supposition  that 
Robert  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Mure,  long  as  tliey  had  lived  together, 
had  been  all  the  while  ignorant  of  their  relationship,  and  on  that 
manifestly  fictitious  ground  alone  does  his  holiness  profess  to  sanction 
their  marriage,  and  to  pronounce  the  legitimacy  of  their  children. 
But  the  dispensation  by  no  means  satisfied  the  popular  feeling  of  the 
time;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  supposed  defect  in  the 
right  of  the  reigning  family  materially  contributed  in  exciting  and 
sustaining  some  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  insurrectionary 
attempts  which  convulsed  the  Scottish  kingdom  in  the  course  of  the 
succeeding  century.  Robert,  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Mure,  had 
married  Euphemia  Ross,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ross,  by  whom  he 
had  two  more  sons  and  four  daughters,  also  all  born  when  he  came  to 
the  crown.  Thus  circumstanced,  in  1371,  immediately  after  his  acces- 
sion, he  got  the  states  to  pass  an  act  recognising  John,  earl  of  Carrick  his 
eldest  son  by  Elizabeth  Mure,  as  his  successor;  and,  still  better  to  secure 
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the  rights  of  his  first  family,  he  procured,  in  1373,  another  act  expressly 
entailing  the  crown  upon  his  heirs  m:de  of  both  families,  and  after 
them  upon  his  heirs  whatsoever.  It  is  obvious  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  force  of  this  parliamentary  settlement  in  securing  the  crown  to 
Robert's  heirs  male  by  the  sons  of  Elizabeth  Mure,  who  were  named 
in  it,  as  soon  as  such  heirs  failed,  the  question  would  legally  arise,  who 
were  his  heirs  whatsoever,  or  general  ?  aud  if  the  papal  legitimisation 
of  tho  first  family  should  be  set  aside,  then  his  heir  whatsoever  would 
have  to  bo  looked  for  among  the  descendants  of  one  of  his  sons  or 
daughters  by  Euphemia  Koss.  Now,  it  bo  happened  that  such  was 
the  case  on  the  death  of  James  V.,  leaving  only  a  daughter,  Mary,  in 
1542.  At  this  moment  the  heir-general  of  Robert  II.,  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  his  family  by  Elizabeth  Mure  being  illegitimate,  was  the  Earl 
of  Mentcitb,  the  lineal  descendant  of  Euphemia  Ross's  eldeBt  son, 
David  earl  of  Strathcarn  ;  aud  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  early 
part  of  tho  17th  century  the  preteusions  put  forward  on  this  ground 
by  the  then  Earl  of  Meiuteith,  who  was  justice-general,  and  president  of 
the  Scottish  privy  council,  occasioned  no  small  uneasiness  to  Charles  I., 
and  brought  down  ruin  upon  himself.  For  the  latest  and  also  the 
most  learned  and  acute  discussion  of  this  question,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  'Tracts,  Legal  and  Historical,  with  other  Antiquarian 
Mattel-,  chiefly  relative  to  Scotland/  by  John  Riddell,  Esq.,  Advocate, 
8vo,  Edinburgh,  1835;  dissertntiou  iii.,  entitled  'Remarks  upon  the 
Law  of  Legitimation  per  Subsequens  Matrimonium,  the  Nature  of 
our  Antient  Canons,  and  the  Question  of  the  Legitimacy  of  the 
Stewarts,'  pp.  155-211. 

A  truce  lor  fourteen  years  had  been  concluded  with  England  two 
years  before  the  death  of  the  late  king;  and  as  long  as  Edward  III. 
lived,  the  two  countries  remained  at  peace.  In  1377  however,  imme- 
diately after  the  accession  of  Richard  II.,  a  war  arose  out  of  what 
appears  to  have  been  at  first  a  private  quarrel  between  the  English 
garrison  at  Roxburgh  aud  the  Earl  of  March.  Hostilities  continued, 
with  a  few  short  interruptions,  till  November  1380,  when  a  truce  for 
twelve  months  was  arranged,  which  was  afterwards  extended  to  the 
summer  of  1383.  In  1384  however,  the  war  broke  out  again  with 
more  violence  than  ever,  the  Scots  being  now  assisted  by  a  body  of 
French  auxiliaries,  who  arrived  in  May  1385,  under  the  command  of 
Jean  de  Vienne,  admiral  of  France.  In  the  summer  of  that  year, 
while  the  young  English  king  led  his  army  in  person  into  the  north, 
laying  waste  the  country  and  burning  every  town  aud  village  he  came 
to  in  his  progress  [Richard  II.],  a  force  of  Scots  and  French,  entering 
England  by  the  western  marclus,  ravaged  Cumberland  and  laid  siege 
to  Carlisle,  but  withdrew  when  the  enemy  returned  southwards,  with- 
out having  effected  an  entry  into  that  town.  Soon  after  this,  the 
French,  who  had  found  the  Scots  and  everything  in  Scotland  very 
little  to  their  mind,  and  had  also  made  themselves  greatly  disliked 
by  the  people  they  came  to  assist,  returned  home,  though  not  till  they 
had  agreed  to  pay  the  expense  of  their  maintenance,  and  had  been 
forced  to  leave  their  leader  Vienne  as  a  hostage  for  the  performance 
of  that  engagement — a  conclusion  of  the  business  which  has  drawn 
much  obloquy  upon  the  Scots,  though  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
real  object  of  the  French  in  this  expedition  was  certainly  much  more 
to  annoy  the  English  than  to  benefit  the  Scots.  A  truce  for  another 
year  followed  the  departure  of  the  foreigners ;  but  the  fighting  was 
renewed  in  1387.  That  year  the  town  of  Carlingford  in  Ireland  was 
plundered  and  burned  by  a  force  under  the  command  of  William 
Douglas,  recently  created  Lord  Nithsdale,  and  married  to  one  of  the 
king's  daughters;  and  in  1388  the  famous  battle  of  Otterbourne,  or 
Chevy  Chace,  was  gained  from  the  Percies,  though  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  life,  by  the  Earl  of  Douglas.  [Richard  II.]  By  this  time 
however  the  reins  of  government  had  nearly  dropped  from  the  hands 
of  king  Robert.  Froissart  tells  us  that,  being  unfitted  by  his  years 
nnd  broken  health  for  going  out  any  more  to  war,  he  was  no  longer 
consulted  in  public  affairs  by  the  nobles,  by  whom  and  also  by  the 
nation  in  general  the  king's  second  surviving  son,  Robert,  Earl  of 
Fife  (afterwards  Duke  of  Albany),  was  now  looked  upon  as  the  true 
ruler  of  the  country.  In  1389  the  Earl  of  Fife  was  formally  recog- 
nised as  governor  of  the  kingdom  by  an  assembly  of  the  estates  held 
at  Edinburgh.  After  this  the  old  king  appears  to  have  lived  almost 
entirely  on  his  ancestral  estate  in  Ayrshire,  where  indeed  he  had  been 
much  in  the  habit  of  secluding  himself  for  some  years  previous.  It 
was  probably  now,  in  his  old  age,  that  his  originally  engaging  per- 
sonal appearance  was  deformed  by  the  breaking  out  of  an  inflammation 
in  his  eyelids,  from  which  he  derived  his  popular  designation  of 
Blear-eye.  The  fable  about  his  birth  makes  him  to  have  been  wounded 
in  one  of  his  eyes  by  the  surgeon  who  cut  him  from  his  mother's 
side. 

The  war  with  England  was  prosecuted  by  the  regent  for  some 
months  with  considerable  vigour ;  but  before  any  action  of  import- 
ance had  taken  place,  hostilities  were  terminated  for  the  present,  in 
June  1389,  by  a  truce  concluded  between  France  and  England  for 
three  years,  in  which  the  allies  of  both  powers  were  comprehended. 
The  country  was  therefore  at  peace  when  Robert  II.  died,  after  a  short 
illness,  at  his  castle  of  Dundonald  in  Kyle,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1390. 

Besides  his  six  sous  aud  ten  daughters  by  his  two  wives,  this  first 
of  the  royal  Stewarts  had  a  numerous  illegitimate  progeDy  by  various 
other  women.  His  six  lawfully  begotten  daughters  married  into  the 
families  of  the  Earl  of  March,  Lyon  of  Glamis  (now  earls  of  Strath- 


more),  Hay  of  Errol  (now  earls  of  Errol  and  earls  of  Kinnoul),  Mac- 
donald  of  the  Isles,  Douglas  of  Nithsdale,  Lindsay  of  Glenesk,  the 
Earl  of  Douglas,  Keith  earl  Marischal,  Logan,  and  Swinton.  From 
six  of  his  illegitimate  sons  the  Stuarts  of  Bute,  Cairney,  and  other 
families  of  that  name  deduce  their  descent.  Robert  II.  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  sou  Robert  III. 

ROBERT  III.,  King  of  Scotland,  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  II.,  relin- 
quished his  original  name  of  John  on  succeeding  to  the  crown,  on 
account,  it  is  said,  of  a  popular  superstition  of  his  countrymen  which 
regarded  that  name  as  unlucky  or  ominous.  But  if  so,  it  is  rather 
strange  that  the  heir  apparent  should  have  ever  been  so  christened. 
He  was  known  throughout  the  preceding  reign  by  the  title  of  the  Earl 
of  Carrick,  a  dignity  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  King 
David  II.  Before  acquiring  that  dignity  he  appears  to  have  been 
designated  the  Lord  of  Kyle.  He  was  probably  born  before  the  year 
1340,  so  that  he  was  past  fifty  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1390.  It  is  known  that  he  had  been  married 
at  least  since  the  year  1357,  to  Annabella  Drummond,  a  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Drummond  of  Stobhall.  He  had  been  lamed  in  his  youth 
by  a  kick  from  a  horse ;  and  this  accident,  combined  with  his  mild  and 
pacific  disposition,  of  which  perhaps  it  was  in  part  the  cause,  made 
him  be  regarded,  both  before  he  became  king  and  afterwards,  with 
feelings  of  something  very  like  contempt  by  the  generality  of  his 
countrymen. 

The  coronation  of  Robert  III.  took  place  at  Scone  on  the  14th  of 
August  1390.  No  events  of  any  note  mark  the  first  eight  or  nine  years 
of  the  reign,  during  the  whole  of  which  the  king's  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Fife  (who  was  in  1398  created  Duke  of  Albany),  continued  to  retain 
the  management  of  public  affairs,  and  even,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, the  title  of  governor  or  regent.  [Robert  II.]  The  truce  which 
had  been  made  with  England  in  1389,  was  kept  up  by  various  con- 
tinuations throughout  the  reign  of  the  English  king  Richard  II.  But 
war  broke  out  again  on  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1399;  France, 
as  usual,  exciting  tho  Scots  to  harass  England  by  predatory  expedi- 
tions across  the  borders,  which  could  only  end  in  drawing  down  signal 
vengeance  on  themselves.  In  August  of  the  following  year,  accordingly, 
Henry  entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  Edinburgh,  which  was  however  successfully  defended  by  the 
king's  eldest  sou,  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  ;  and  Henry  returned  home 
after  having  received  the  submission  of  various  towns  and  villages 
through  which  he  parsed,  but  without  having  given  the  country 
cause  to  remember  his  visit  further  than  by  this  mere  demonstration 
of  his  power.  In  the  following  year  however  Henry  Percy  (Hotspur) 
made  a  more  destructive  inroad  as  far  as  to  Preston  in  East  Lothian. 
On  this  occasion  Percy  was  joined  by  the  Scottish  Earl  of  March,  who 
had  recently  thrown  up  his  allegiance  and  gone  over  to  the  English 
king,  in  a  fury  of  revenge  provoked  by  the  ill  usage  he  held  himself  to 
have  received  from  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  who,  after  having  been 
affianced  to  his  daughter,  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Douglas.  The  following  year,  1402,  is  memorable  for  the  tragical 
catastrophe  of  Rothsay,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  his  uncle  Albany, 
the  friend  of  March,  was,  on  the  pretence  of  restraining  or  punishing 
his  dissoluteness,  seized  under  an  order  professing  to  be  signed  by  his 
father,  and  confined  first  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  and  then  in 
that  of  Falkland,  where  he  is  believed  to  have  been  left  to  perish  of 
famine.  He  was  only  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  when  he  thus  fell  a 
victim,  in  all  probability,  to  the  dark  ambition  of  his  kinsman.  A 
few  weeks  after  the  prince's  death,  a  pardon  or  remission  in  very 
ample  terms  for  any  concern  he  might  have  had  in  this  affair  was 
granted  by  the  king  to  Albany ;  and  has  been  published  by  Lord  Hailes 
in  chapter  vi.  of  his  '  Remarks  on  the  History  of  Scotland,'  Edinburgh, 
1772.  In  this  remarkable  paper  it  is  stated  that  Albany  admitted  the 
capture  and  arrest  of  the  prince,  but  justified  what  he  had  done  by 
reasons  which  the  king  did  not  then  hold  it  expedient  to  publish  to 
the  world.  No  express  denial  of  the  fact  of  the  murder  is  ventured 
upon ;  it  is  merely  recited  that  the  prince  departed  this  life  in  his 
prison  at  Falkland,  through  divine  providence,  and  not  otherwise — 
"  ubi  ab  hac  luce,  divina  providentia,  et  non  aliter,  migrasse  dignoscitur." 
"  The  reader,"  observes  Hailes,  "  will  determine  as  to  the  import  of 
this  phrase.  If  by  it  a  natural  death  was  intended,  the  circumlocution 
seems  strange  and  affected."  It  ought  to  be  added  that  Archibald, 
the  youDg  earl  of  Douglas,  the  brother-in-law  of  Rothsay,  who  had  acted 
throughout  the  affair  along  with  Albany,  was  equally  charged  by  the 
voice  of  common  fame  with  the  murder,  and  was  included  in  the  same 
acquittal  cr  indemnity.  It  is  conjectured  that  Rothsay  had  made  the 
proud  baron  his  enemy  by  his  infidelity  to  or  neglect  of  his  sister. 

This  same  year,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  the  Scots,  commanded  by 
Patrick  Hepburn  of  Hales,  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  at  West 
Nisbet  in  the  Merse,  by  the  English  under  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  and  the  Earl  of  March ;  and  on  the  14th  of  September 
following  the  Earl  of  Douglas  received  a  still  more  disastrous  discom- 
fiture from  the  Lord  Henry  Percy  at  Homildon  Hill  in  Northumberland. 
When  immediately  after  this  the  Percies  rose  in  rebellion,  the  Duke 
of  Albany  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  force,  and  set  out 
for  the  south  with  the  design  of  taking  advantage  of  the  embarrassing 
circumstances  of  the  English  king  ;  but  the  news  of  Henry's  victory 
at  Shrewsbury  turned  him  back  before  he  had  got  across  the  border. 
In  the  course  of  the  two  following  years  several  attempts  were  made 
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to  arrange  a  peace,  or  long  truce,  between  the  two  countries,  but 
without  success.  Hostilities  however  hail  been  fur  a  considerable  time 
Suspi  nded  by  these  negociations,  when  King  Robert,  now  awakened  to 
a  strung  suspicion  of  the  designs  of  his  brother  Albany,  resolved  to 
send  his  only  surviving  son  James,  styh-d  Earl  of  Carriok,  to  France 
for  safety;  and  the  prince,  then  in  his  eleventh  year,  was  on  the  3Uth 
of  March  1405  captured  at  sea  by  au  English  vessel  on  his  way  to  that 
country.  [James  I.  of  Scotland.]  His  detention  by  King  Henry  is 
believed  to  have  broken  the  heart  of  his  father,  who  expired  at  the 
castle  of  ltotksay,  in  Bute,  on  tho  lth  of  April  14UC.  lie  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  James  I. 

ROBERT  OF  GLOUCESTER  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  monk  in 
the  abbey  there,  but  of  his  personal  history  nothing  whatever  is  cer- 
tainly known.  It  may  however  be  collected,  from  a  passage  in  his  work, 
that  he  was  living  at  tho  time  of  the  battle  of  Evesham ;  aud  he  seems 
to  have  lived  not  very  long  after  that  event,  as  the  history  of  English 
affairs  which  he  has  left  us  ends  before  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Edvi  ard  L 

This  history  is  tho  only  writing  that  is  attributed  to  him,  and  is,  in 
more  points  of  view  than  one,  among  the  most  curious  and  valuable 
writings  of  the  middle  period  that  have  come  down  to  us.  It  is  a  history 
of  English  affairs  from  the  beginning,  including  the  pictures  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  and  ending  with  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  of  Altnaine, 
valuable  in  the  latter  portions  for  the  facts  which  it  contains,  whether 
peculiar  to  itself  or  correlative  with  the  statements  of  other  chroniclers ; 
and  abounding  throughout  with  anecdotes  or  minor  historical  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  itself,  and  sometimes  of  an  interesting  if  not  useful 
nature. 

It  is  in  the  vernacular  language  of  the  time ;  that  is,  iu  the  language 
in  which  we  find  the  Anglo  Saxou  passiDg  into  the  language  of  Chaucer 
aud  Wycliffe,  this  work  aud  the  similar  work  of  Robert  of  Bonne  being 
the  best  specimens  which  remain  of  the  language.  It  is  in  verse,  and 
may  stand  therefore  as  a  specimen  of  the  poetry  of  the  time.  It 
consists  of  more  than  ten  thousand  lines. 

The  work  was  popular  iu  the  middle  ages,  as  appears  by  the  number 
of  manuscripts  that  still  exist  of  it.  The  principal  are  the  Bodleian, 
the  Cottoniau,  and  the  Harleian.  There  is  one  in  the  library  of  the 
Herald.-,'  College.  There  are  slight  variations  in  the  text  of  each,  and 
that  at  the  Heralds'  College  appears  to  have  had  the  language 
modernised  by  some  early  copyist.  Little  regard  was  paid  to  Robert 
by  the  persons  who  iu  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  collected  and  printed  the 
manuscripts  of  the  best  English  chroniclers,  though  Camden,  iu  his 
'  Britannia,'  and  still  more  frequently  in  his  '  Remains,'  has  citations 
from  him.  Wcever,  in  his  '  Antient  Funeral  Monuments,'  has  many 
quotations  from  him  ;  and  Selden  quotes  him  on  several  occasions. 
The  work  was  given  at  large  to  the  public  in  1724  by  Hearue  iu  two 
octavo  volumes,  of  which  there  was  a  reprint  iu  1810. 

ROBERT  (GROSSETESTE),  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  very  eminent 
scholar  aud  prelate  in  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The 
exact  time  and  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  family  from  which  he 
sprung,  are  alike  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  those  remote  times;  but  it 
may  be  calculated  from  the  dates  ascertained  of  other  events  in  his 
life,  that  he  was  born  about  the  year  1175.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  aud, 
like  most  of  the  very  eminent  of  the  English  theologians  of  that  period, 
he  went  from  thence  to  Paris.  He  there  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  Hebrew  aud  Greek  languages,  of  both  of  which  he  attained  the 
mastery,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  attainments  in  the  whole 
course  of  study  presented  to  the  students  in  that  learned  university. 
He  returned  to  England  skilled  not  only  in  the  five  languages,  Euglisb, 
French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  but  skilled  also  in  logic  and  philo- 
sophy, divinity  and  the  Scriptures,  and  possessing  also  a  knowledge  of 
medicine  and  ecclesiastical  law.  There  is  no  exaggeration  iu  this,  for 
many  of  his  writings  have  descended  to  our  time,  which  prove  the 
statement,  to  a  considerable  extent  at  least.  We  may  refer  particularly 
to  his  numerous  treatises  iu  natural  philosophy,  which  it  will  not  bo 
expected  of  us  to  describe  iudividually,  as  the  titles,  with  little  more 
respecting  them,  fill  four  quarto  pages  of  Dr.  Pegge's  Life  of  him  (4to, 
17(J3.  pp.  278-283). 

When  he  returned  to  Englaud,  he  settled  at  Oxford,  where  he 
delivered  lectures.  There  is  extant  a  letter  of  Giraldus  Cauibivnsis  to 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  recommending  Grosseteste  to  his  notice,  but 
tho  bishop  died  so  soon  after,  that  little  advantage  cau  have  arisen 
from  it.  He  found  however  a  very  efficient  patron  in  another  prelate, 
namely,  Hugh  de  Wells,  Bishop  of  Liucoln,  who,  as  a  first  mark  of  his 
favour,  gave  him  the  prebend  of  Clifton  in  the  church  of  Lincoln.  He 
had  also  several  archdeaconries,  as  of  Chester,  Northampton,  and 
Leicester,  and  in  1235  he  succeeded  his  patron  in  the  bishopric  of 
Lincoln,  then  a  diocese  of  immense  extent.  This  dignity  he  held  for 
eighteen  years,  dying  in  1253. 

Bishop  Grosseteste  made  the  power  which  his  acknowledged  and 
extraordinary  attainments  gave  him,  subservient  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  important  public  objects.  He  was  a  great  reformer  of  his 
diocese,  a  vigilant  superintendent  of  his  clergy,  a  maintainor  of  order 
among  them  aud  in  all  ecclesiastical  affairs.  If  one  of  the  great  earls 
or  barons  offended,  he  did  not  scruple  to  assert  at  once  the  right  he 
possessed  to  correct  the  abuse,  of  which  an  instance  is  related  in  his 
calling  the  Earl  of  Warren  to  account  for  irregular  religious  solemnisa- 
tions. He  stood  up  against  the  king  when  he  would  interfere  with  the 
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rights  of  the  clergy,  who  formed  in  those  times  the  Btrongent  part  of 
the  opposition  to  tho  will  of  kings,  who,  if  there  had  been  no  clergy, 
would  have  been  almost  absolute;  aud  he  opposed  with  equal  firmness 
aud  success  the  pope,  when  he  would  support  ancient  abuses  or  intro- 
duce new,  to  the  injury  of  the  English  clergy  or  people.  In  short,  he 
can  hardly  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  one  of  the  grcit  beoe- 
faetors  to  the  English  Church  aud  nation  in  the  discharge  of  his 
political  duties  as  a  bishop,  and  he  was  one  of  the  lights  of  his  age  by 
tho  lectures  which  he  delivered  and  the  books  which  he  wiot<\  Ills 
attainments  in  natural  science,  however,  gained  for  him  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  magician  aud  a  sorcerer,  and  many  fables  gathered 
about  his  name. 

Many  of  his  writings  have  been  printed,  and  many  remain  in  manu- 
script and  are  found  iu  most  of  the  great  libraries  of  Europe.  An 
ample  list  of  these  is  given  in  Dr.  Pegge's  work  before  referred  to;  ia 
which  work  may  be  found  critical  inquiries  iuto  all  the  particulars  of 
his  life,  and  a  great  mass  of  curious  information  respecting  the  state  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  in  England  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

ROBERT,  HUBERT,  an  artist,  celebrated  for  his  admirable  archi- 
tectural compositions  and  subjects  of  that  class,  was  born  at  Paris  iu 
1733.  On  quitting  school  Robert  applied  himself  assiduously  to  his 
studies.  In  1753  he  set  out  for  Rome,  and  spent  twelve  years  iu  that 
city,  occupied  not  merely  iu  making  drawings  and  views  of  nearly  all 
the  numerous  architectural  monuments,  but  studying  their  charactor 
completely.  Thoroughly  impressed  with  the  poetry  of  such  subjects, 
he  enabled  others  to  feel  it  likewise,  by  the  peculiar  charm  with  which 
he  iuvested  them  and  by  his  felicitous  treatment,  so  diff -rent  from 
that  whose  chief  merit  consists  in  literal  exactness  aud  cold  correct- 
ness. On  his  returu  to  Paris  he  was  immediately  elected  by  the 
Academy,  and  his  reputation  became  established  as  one  whose  pro- 
ductions formed  au  epoch  in  that  department  of  the  art  which  he  had 
selected. 

Among  his  numerous  works  are  many  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  first-rate 
excellence.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  the 
idea  are  those  representing  the  Musde  Napolc'ou,  the  one  in  all  its 
pride  and  pomp,  and  the  other,  au  architectural  wreck,  as  it 
may  perhaps  present  itself  to  the  eye  after  the  lapse  of  centuries. 
Robert  was  au  enthusiast  in  his  profession  :  he  was  indeed  one  of  those 
fortunate  persons  whose  existence  seems  to  form  an  exceptiou  from 
the  common  lot  of  mortals.  Happy  in  himself,  happy  in  his  union 
with  a  most  amiable  woman,  possessing  a  source  of  constant  enjoy- 
ment iu  his  art,  his  life  passed  in  one  uninterrupted  tenor ;  in  a  c.lin, 
undisturbed  even  by  the  stormy  period  of  the  revolution.  Nor  was 
he  less  happy  at  its  close,  for  he  died  almost  without  a  struggle,  aud 
with  his  pencil  in  his  hand,  on  the  15th  of  April  1S08,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six. 

ROBERT,  LOUIS-LEOPOLD,  a  French  artist  of  great  and  des.  rved 
celebrity,  was  born  at  Chaux -le-Fouds,  in  the  cantou  of  Neufchatel,  in 
17'Ji.  His  father  iuteuded  to  bring  him  up  to  his  own  trade,  which 
was  that  of  a  watchmaker  ;  but  yielding  to  the  boy's  decided  inclina- 
tion for  the  arts,  sent  him  to  Paris  to  study  engraving  under  Girardet, 
an  artist  known  by  his  print  of  the  '  Transfiguration, '  afttr  RafiaeUe. 
His  progress  was  so  rapid,  that  in  1S12  he  obtained  the  second  grand 
prize  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  after  which  he  began  to  study 
painting  in  the  school  of  David.  He  then  proceeded  to  Italy,  and, 
renouncing  engraving  altogether,  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  pencil, 
leading  a  life  of  solitude  aud  privation,  without  either  patrons  or 
friends.  But  though  his  enthusiasm  for  his  art  was  great,  it  was 
marked  rather  by  severe  application  than  by  that  promptitcde  which 
is  generally  supposed  to  characterise  genius.  Though  he  worked  con- 
stantly, he  executed  few  productions,  being  not  only  remarkably  slow 
with  his  pencil,  but  iu  the  habit  of  destroying  or  laying  aside  picture 
after  picture  until  he  could  satisfy  himself  with  the  subject  that  he 
had  commenced.  He  is  said  to  have  thus  spent  between  three  and 
four  years  ou  a  single  picture  ;  for  iustnuce,  that  of  the  1  Reapers,' 
which  excited  so  much  admiration  whrn  first  exhibited  at  Paris  in 
1S31.  In  that  piece,  in  the  '  Neapolitan  Improvisator?,'  the  'Madonna 
dell'  Arco,'  and  similar  subjects,  he  succeeded  in  delineating  Italian 
life  aud  character  iu  the  happiest  manner,  with  perfect  fidelity,  but 
also  with  a  touching  refinement  and  grace,  at  the  same  time  without 
any  of  that  affectation  which  the  French  schools  are  apt  to  mistake 
for  refinemeut.  His  last  work  was  his  'Venetian  Fishermen,'  a  picture 
that  has  served  to  raise  his  name  as  that  of  the  greatest  artist  of  his 
age  in  the  peculiar  walk  which  he  had  choseu.  The  geuerd  admira- 
tion which  it  excited  when  exhibited  at  Taris  was  however  mingled 
with  mournful  regret  at  the  fate  of  the  artist  himself;  for  he  had 
previously  put  an  end  to  his  life  at  Venice,  where  he  had  resided 
several  years,  and  where  he  drowned  himself  on  the  "20th  of  March 
1835,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year. 

ROBERTS.  DAVID,  R.A.,  was  born  in  1790,  at  Stockbridge, 
Edinburgh.  Being  designed  fcr  business,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
house-painter  in  that  city  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  could  follow  his  own 
bent,  he  entered  as  a  student  in  the  Trustees'  Academy,  whence 
have  proceeded  so  many  eminent  painters  iu  every  branch  of  the  art. 
About  1821  or  1822  he  came  to  Loudon,  and  for  some  vears  practised 
as  a  scene-painter,  having,  during  muck  of  his  career  in  the  theatre, 
Staufield  for  his  colleague.    Occasionally  however  au  oil-painting  by 
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him  appeared  in  the  exhibitions,  and  he  began  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  our  most  promising  painters  of  architectural  subjects.  After  his 
visit  to  Spain,  1882-33,  he  dots  not  seem  to  have  returned  to  scene- 
painting.  His  Spanish  pictures  were  much  admired,  and  a  fdio 
volume  of  lithographic  copies  of  his  'Spanish  Sketches'  did  much  to 
extend  his  reputation.  From  183.3  to  1838  inclusive  lie  furnished  the 
illustrations  to  the  '  Landscape  Annual,'  embracing  views  selected  from 
many  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  Spain  and  Morocco  ;  he  also 
made  the  drawings  for  the  original  edition  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's 
'Pilgrims  of  the  lihine.'  Like  many  other  young  painters  Mr.  Roberts 
joined  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  of  which  he  came  to  be  a  vice- 
president;  but  he  resigned  his  connection  with  that  society  when, 
'froth  the  celebrity  acquired  by  his  Spanish  pictures  aud  sketches,  it 
became  evident  that  his  admission  into  the  Royal  Academy  would,  on 
application,  be  a  matter  of  certainty.  Ho  wa3  accordingly  elected 
A.R.A.  in  1839,  and  admitted  to  the  full  honours  of  aa  academician 
in  1811. 

The  success  of  bis  Spanish  views  led  Mr.  Roberts  to  make  a  pro- 
tracted visit  to  Syria  and  Egypt)  where,  with  marvellous  patience 
and  uufhu'ging  industry,  he  made  a  body  of  drawiugs  and  sketches 
which,  for  extent,  variety,  and  finish,  have  never  perhaps  been 
equalled  by  a  single  artist  while  travelling  in  such  a  country  and 
exposed  to  Buch  a  climate.  And  they  are  admitted  by  all  competent 
judges  who  have  followed  the  artist  over  the  country  he  has  depicted, 
to  be  as  accurate  as  they  are  graceful  and  brilliant.  Lithographic 
lac-similes  of  these  sketches  form  the  well-known  and  very  splendid 
work  entitled  '  The  Holy  Land,  Syria,  Iilumea,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and 
NUbia,'  four  volumes,  large  folio,  1812,  &c  The  drawings  of  this 
great  work  were  placed  on  the  stone  by  Mr.  Haghe  [Hague,  Louis], 
in  a  style  that  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  the  work  on  its  com- 
pletion took  its  stand  by  general  admission  at  the  head  of  all  such 
publications  hitherto  issued  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Throughout 
the  Continent  it  bears  as  high  a  fame  as  iu  England. 

For  some  years  after  his  election  into  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr. 
Roberts's  pictures  in  the  exhibitions  of  that  body  chiefly  consisted  of 
subjects  collected  iu  his  Eastern  tour.  Among  the  more  noticeable 
ones  a  few  may  be  mentioned  : — '  The  Outer  Court  of  the  Temple  at 
Edfou  iu  Upper  Egypt;'  'Statues  of  the  Vocal  Memuon  on  the 
iPlaiu  of  Thebes,'  and  'The  Greek  Church  of  the  Holy  Nativity  at 
Bethlehem,  taken  during  the  Resort  of  Pilgrims  at  Easter,'  1840; 
'The  Temple  of  Denderab,'  and  'Jerusalem  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives,'  1S41 ;  'Thebes,  looking  across  the  Great  Hall,'  'Petra,' 
:aud  'Interior  of  the  Church  of  St.  Miguel,  Xercy,  Spain,'  1842; 
1' Gateway  of  the  Great  Temple  at  Baalbec,'  'Ruins  on  the  Island  of 
•Philoe,'  and  'Entrance  to  the  Cry pt— Roslin  Chapel,'  1843 ;  'Pyra- 
mids of  Ghizeh,'  '  Chapel  of  Jean  at  Caen,  Normandy,'  1844.  In  1845 
;he  exhibited  only  two  pictutes,  but  they  were  large  in  tize  and 
■ambitious  in  character — 'Ruins  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Karuak, 
•looking  towards  the  Lybiau  Hills  —  sunset;'  and  'Jerusalem  from 
:the  South-East — the  Mount  of  Olives  ; '  both  works  of  much  grandeur 
^of  style.  Not  to  follow  his  course  too  minutely — and  to  enumerate 
■even  the  leading  pictures  of  so  prolific  an  artist  would  require  more 
Ispace  than  can  be  spared  hi  re — it  may  suffice  to  add  that  1848  was 
^distinguished  by  his  '  Chancel  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Paul, 
.Antwerp,'  painted  for  Mr.  Vernon,  and  now  with  the  rest  of  that 
gentleman's  collection  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  that  since  that 
time  ecclesiastical  interiors,  with  the  picturesque  features  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  worship  as  seen  in  the  churches  and  cathedrals  of  the 
Continent,  bare  formed  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  productions 
of  his  pencil.  In  1849  was  exhibited  his  large  painting  of  'The 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem,'  which  has  since  been  copied  in  one  of  the 
largest  coloured  lithogiaphs  yet  publLhtd.  In  1850-51  interiors  of 
Belgian  churches  were  his  most  characteristic  contributions;  from 
1852  to  lt-51  Vienna,  Verona,  and  Venice  were  chiefly  laid  under 
contribution  ;  but  in  1853  also  appeared  '  The  Inauguration  of  the 
Exhibition  of  All  Nations — painted  by  command  of  her  Majesty.' 
The  only  picture  in  1855  was  'Rome,'  but  it  was  one  of  his  laigest 
irorlis  iu  point  of  size,  and  noblest  in  conception  and  execution.  The 
Imperial  city  was  seen  under  the  influence  of  the  setting  sun,  and 
the  whole  was  depicted  in  a  glow  of  deep  sombre  colour,  and  with  a 
simplicity  and  seventy  of  style  which  admirably  accorded  with  the 
character  of  the  scene.  His  pictures  exhibited  iu  1856  were  more 
diversified  and  more  popular  in  character :  '  Christmas  Day  in  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  1854;'  'St.  Peter's — looking  back  upon  Rome;' 
'Venice — Approach  to  the  Giand  Canal;'  'Italy;'  aud  '  Monument 
to  Bartolomeo  Colleoui,  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  Venice.' 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  with  how  much  industry  Mr. 
Roberts  has  gathered  the  materials  for  his  pictures,  and  how  much 
interest  they  derive  from  their  subjects  as  well  as  from  the  skill  with 
which  they  are  treated.  But  their  interest  is  heightened  by  the 
characteristic  circumstances  with  which  the  artist  associates  places 
which  most  painters  would  regard  as  sufficient  in  themselves  to 
attract  and  satisfy  the  spectator.  Iu  the  Egyptian  views  are  depicted 
the  halt  of  a  caravan,  moslems  iu  their  hour  of  prayer,  or  some 
equally  striking  incid.nt;  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  City  is  shown 
the  assembly  of  the  pilgrims  at  their  great  annual  gathering;  in  St. 
Peter's  we  see  the  pope  in  all  the  pomp  of  the  most  imposing  cere- 
monial of  the  Romish  Church;  and  all  this  is  done  £0  as  to  heighten 


the  general  effect  of  the  scene,  while  the  main  subject  of  the  picture 
still  retains  its  unimpaired  superiority.  As  a  painter  of  architectural 
interiors  Mr.  Roberts  is  confessedly  without  an  equal  among  English 
painters,  and  admirable  as  are  some  of  his  Continental  rivals  in  this 
line  of  art,  we  know  of  none  who  attain  to  equal  splendour  of  effect 
along  with  equal  fidelity.  In  his  architectural  exteriors  and  more 
extensive  scenes  he  is  equally  striking,  but  in  them  we  may  still 
trace  the  influence  of  bis  old  theatrical  training,  in  the  too  palpably 
artificial  aud  conventional  arrangements  of  groups  or  single  figures, 
fallen  columns,  and  other  foreground  objects  which  admit  of  strongly 
contrasted  points  of  light  and  shadow,  and  of  colour.  But  these  are 
trifling  failings  only  visible  perhaps  to  a  somewhat  captious  critic; 
aud  the  most  captious  may  be  well  content  to  leave  them  unquestioned 
in  his  admiration  of  the  artist's  great  technical  skill,  poetic  feeling, 
fidelity  of  representation,  and  refined  taste.    [Sec  Supplement.] 

ROBERTSON,  WILLIAM,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  who  for 
some  time  had  the  congregation  in  the  old  chapel  of  London  Wall, 
and  afterwards  was  ouo  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  where  Dr. 
Robertson  was  born  in  1721.  His  mother  was  daughter  of  Pitcairn 
of  Dreghan.  In  1743  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Oladsmuir  in 
East  Lothian.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  preacher,  and  also  as 
one  of  the  most  powerful  speakers  and  most  eminent  leaders  iu  the 
Central  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Iu  addition  to  his  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  he  applied  himself  to  historical  studies,  and  in  1759 
published  his  '  History  of  Scotland  during  the  Reigns  of  Mary  aud  of 
King  James  VI.  till  his  Accession  to  the  Crown  of  England,  with  a 
Review  of  the  Scottish  History  previous  to  that  Period,  and  an 
Appendix  containing  original  Papers,'  2  vols.  4  to,  1759.  The  work 
was  very  well  received,  and  went  through  numerous  editions  in  the 
author's  lifetime.  In  1701  Dr.  Robertson  was  made  one  of  the  king's 
chaplains,  and  in  1702  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Two  years  after  he  was  made  historiographer  to  his 
Majesty  for  Scotland,  with  a  salary  of  200/.  In  1709  he  published  his 
'  History  of  Charles  V.'  iu  3  vols.  4 to,  a  work  which  raised  his  reputa- 
tion still  higher,  aud  which,  from  the  general  interest  belonging  to  the 
subject,  was  very  popular ;  it  was  immediately  translated  into  several 
languages.  The  introductory  part  consists  of  an  able,  though  super- 
ficial, sketch  of  the  political  and  social  state  of  Europe  at  the  time  of 
the  accession  of  Charles  V.,  a  most  important  period  which  forms 
the  connection  between  the  middle  ages  and  the  history  of  modern 
European  society  aud  politics.  This  part  of  the  work  has  been  much 
admired  for  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  views,  for  clearness  of  expo- 
sition and  graphic  power;  but  its  sweeping  statements  must  often  be 
received  w  ith  considerable  caution.  The  narrative  of  the  reign  and  age 
of  Charles  is  Robertson's  master-piece.  For  his  '  History  of  America,' 
2  vols.  4 to,  1777,  Robertson  obtained,  through  several  friends,  much 
valuable  information  from  the  Spanish  aud  other  archives.  In  17t5 
he  published  some  valuable  '  Additions  and  Corrections  to  the  former 
Editions  of  the  History  of  Scotland.' 

His  celebrity  as  an  author,  aud  the  powers  which  he  displayed  as  a 
party  chief  iu  the  Church,  where  his  influence  was  unbounded,  gave 
lise  to  a  proposition  from  the  court,  at  the  end  of  George  II. 's  reign, 
having  for  its  object  his  promotion  to  the  dignities  of  the  English 
Church.  This  (says  his  biographer,  Dugald  Stewart)  met  with  such  a 
repulse  as  effectually  prevented  a  repetition  of  the  attempt. 

In  1791  Dr.  Robertson  published  an  'Historical  Disquisition  con- 
cerning the  Knowledge  which  the  Antitnts  had  of  India,  and  the 
Progress  of  Trade  with  that  Country  previous  to  the  Discovery  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.'  This  agreeable  aud  well  written  essay  is  now 
nearly  superseded  by  more  recent  works. 

Dr.  Robeitson  died  at  Grange  House,  near  Edinburgh,  June  11, 1793. 
He  is  justly  reckoned  amon^  the  best  British  historical  writers.  His 
style  is  easy  and  flowing,  his  language  correct,  his  tone  philosophic, 
his  opinions  are  enlightened  and  sober,  and  his  expressions  temperate. 
But  he  was  too  apt  to  be  satisfied  with  secondary  and  common-place 
authorities,  and  to  put  off  or  evade  original  investigation,  while  it 
must  be  owned  that  in  his  fondness  for  generalising,  and  for  heightening 
effect,  he  sometimes  makes  statements  and  describes  incidents  which 
are  wholly  unwarranted  by  the  authorities  he  cites.  Hume,  who  w  as 
his  intimate  friend  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their  opinions, 
greatly  extolled  Robertson's  '  History  of  Scotland,'  and  Gibbon  has 
borne  ample  testimony  both  to  his  accuracy  and  his  style. 

The  works  of  Robertson  were  published  together  in  French, '  GSuvres 
completes  de  W.  Robertson,  precede'es  d'une  Notice  par  J.  A.  G.  Buchot,' 
2  vols,  large  Svo,  Paris,  1837.  Mr.  Prescott  has  lately  published  a  new 
edition  of  Robertson's  '  History  of  Charles  V.,'  with  notes  and  a  supple- 
ment, embodying  much  important  matter  which  has  come  to  light 
since  Robertson's  death. 

ROBERVAL,  a  French  mathematician,  whose  proper  name  was 
GILES  PERSONIER.  He  was  born  in  1002,  at  a  place  called  Rober- 
val  iu  the  diocese  of  Beauvais ;  and  having  completed  an  extensive 
course  of  study,  he  went,  iu  1027,  to  Paris,  wheie  he  connected  him- 
self with  Pete  Mersenne  and  other  learned  men  of  the  age,  among 
whom  his  talents  soon  acquired  for  him  considerable  reputation.  He 
was  chosen  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  college  of  Gervais,  which 
had  been  founded  by  Ramus  at  Paris,  aud,  together  with  this  appoint- 
ment, he  was  allowed  to  hold,  after  the  death  of  Morin,  the  chair  of 
mathematics  at  the  college  of  Frauc?. 
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Tho  'Method  of  Indivisibles,'  which  forms  a  link  between  the 
ancient  geometry  and  tho  fluxionary  or  differential  calculus,  hud  been 
(1686)  made  public  in  Italy  by  Cavalleri,  who  in  always  considered  na 
its  inventor.  In  a  letter  to  Torricelli  however  (111  I  I),  Kobenal  states 
that  ho  himself  had  long  before  that  timo  discovered  a  Himilar  method 
of  investigating  propositions  ;  and  he  adds,  that  he  kept  his  processes  to 
himself,  in  order  that  ho  might  have  a  superiority  over  bin  rivals  in 
solving  such  problems  as  were  proposed  to  them.  The  statement  may 
be  correct;  but  if  so,  it  happened  that  tho  French  mathematician,  by 
his  reserve,  like  many  others  in  similar  circumstances,  lost  the  honour 
which  he  might  have  obtained  ;  a  just  punishment,  observes  Montuela, 
for  those  who,  from  such  unworthy  motives,  make  a  mystery  of  their 
discoveries.  At  tho  end  of  tho  treatise  of  Roberval  on  this  subject, 
there  is  explained  a  method  of  finding  tho  areas  of  spaces  com- 
prehended between  curve-linos  of  indefinite  length,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  credit  of  the  discovery  is  due  to  him,  though  it  is  right  to  observe 
that  the  investigation  of  such  areas  had  been  made  in  England  by 
James  Gregory  and  Dr.  Harrow  before  the  publication  of  lioberval's 
work.  Curves  with  infinite  branches,  and  which  admit  of  an  expres- 
sion for  the  area  between  them,  were  called  Robervallian  lines  by 
Torricelli. 

Robi  rval  discovered  an  ingenious  method  of  determining  the  direction 
of  a  tangent  at  any  point  of  a  curve-lino  by  the  rule  for  the  composi- 
tion of  forces  or  motions  ;  but  he  applied  it  enly  to  the  conic  sections 
in  which  the  component  forces  arc  supposed  to  act  in  the  directions 
of  lines  drawn  from  the  point  iu  the  curve  to  the  foci.  It  appears 
that  Torricelli  laid  claim  to  the  first  discovery  of  the  method,  whicli 
he  asseits  that  he  had  made  in  1644  ;  but  Roberval  states,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Italian  philosopher,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  it  in  1G3G,  and 
that  in  1G40  he  had  communicated  it  to  Fermat. 

As  early  as  the  year  ICltJ,  P.  Mer.-eune  suggested  the  idea  of  the 
cycloid,  and  having  made  some  fruitless  attempts  to  find  its  area,  he 
propos1  d  the  subject  to  Bobcrval  iulG28;  the  latter,  not  succeeding 
immediately,  abandoned  the  research,  and  apparently  thought  nothing 
of  it  dining  about  ten  year?.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  question 
being  revived,  he  resumed  the  inquiry  with  the  advantage  of  greater 
experience,  and  fortunately  discovered  a  method  by  which  the  area 
might  be  -determined.  Descartes  afterwards  proposed  to  Roberval 
and  Fermat  to  determine  the  position  of  a  tangent  to  the  cycloid,  and 
Fermnt  soon  resolved  the  problem,  but  Roberval  appears  to  have  failed, 
or  to  have  succeeded  with  difficulty,  and  only  after  many  trials.  He 
subsequently  however  discovered  the  rules  for  finding  the  volutin  s  of 
the  solids  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  cycloid  about  its  base  and 
about  its  axis. 

In  1G46,  Descartes,  Roberval,  and  Huyghens  attempted  at  the  same 
time  to  investigate  the  duration  of  the  oscillations  made  by  planes 
and  solids  moving  about  an  axis ;  and  here  Roberval  appears  to  have 
been  more  successful  than  his  competitors,  though  the  state  of  science 
was  not  then  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  any  of  them  to  attain  a 
solution  which  should  be  applicable  to  every  kind  of  vibrating  body. 

None  of  lioberval's  works  were  printed  during  his  life,  except  a 
treatise  o"h  Statics,  which  was  inserted  by  Mersenne  in  his  '  Haruionie 
Universelle.'  The  others  were  published  by  his  friend  the  Abbd 
Galois,  in  1G93,  among  the  mathematical  and  physical  works  in  the 
old  '  Mdtnoires'  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  These  relate  chiefly  to 
the  subjects  above  mentioned,  and  include  a  treatise  on  the  'Recogni- 
tion and  Construction  of  Equations,' a  work  of  little  utility,  since  it 
is  formed  agreeably  to  the  ideas  of  Descartes  and  Fermat,  aud  is 
expressed  iu  the  language  aud  notatiou  of  Vieta.  Among  them  also 
is  an  account  of  a  new  kind  of  balance  (a  sort  of  steelyard)  which 
Roberval  had  invented,  and  which  was  thought  to  be  useful  iu  finding 
the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  air. 

Roberval,  unfortunately  for  his  fame,  appears  among  the  opponents 
of  Descartes  in  matters  relating  to  algebra :  he  is  said  to  have  made 
some  objections  to  the  theorems  of  his  countryman  in  the  construction 
of  equations  and  concerning  the  nature  of  the  roots ;  but  the  objections 
are  without  foundation,  and  serve  only  to  expose  his  own  jealousy  and 
obstinacy. 

To  Roberval  is  ascribed  the  reply,  "  Qu'est  ce  que  cela  prouve?" 
when,  having  been  present  at  the  representation  of  a  tragedy,  some 
one  asked  what  impression  it  had  made  on  him.  The  story  is  perhaps 
untrue;  but  such  a  circumstance  is  not  improbable,  since,  in  those 
days,  science  was  profoundly  studied,  and  the  mathematicians  were  so 
completely  absorbed  in  their  pursuits,  th it  they  had  little  time  to 
spare  for  other  subjects.  It  is  said  that  Roberval  could  never  express 
hi3  ileas  with  clearness  and  precision,  aud  certainly  readers  well 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  methods  of  investigation,  can  with  diffi- 
culty follow  him  in  his  tedious  demonstrations.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  when  the  latter  was  formed 
(1665),  and  he  died  October  27,  lG7i). 

ROBESPIERRE,  FRANC01S-MAXIMILIEN-J0SEPH-ISID0RE, 
was  born  at  Arras  in  1759.  His  father,  a  provincial  advocate  of  no 
reputation,  quitted  France  duriug  the  infancy  of  his  children,  who 
were  not  long  afterwards  left  in  a  desolate  condition  by  the  death  of 
their  mother.  Francois  Maximilien  was  the  eldest,  aud  Augustin  Ron 
Joseph  the  second  son;  the  third  child  was  a  daughter.  Augustin 
imitated  his  brother,  and  perished  with  him ;  the  daughter  lived  in 
quiet  respectability,  and  became  a  pensioner  of  the  state. 


Through  the  kindri'  ss  of  the  bi.-hop  of  Arras,  Robespierre  was  well 
educated  at  Paris,  llo  studied  jurisprudence  ;  and  hiviu,;  returned  to 
his  native  town,  followed  his  father's  profusion,  in  which  ho  gained 
some  reputation.  J!y  his  legal  talents  and  his  hitu.ttioti  as  pre  i  lent 
of  tho  academy  at  Arras,  he  obtained  an  influence,  through  which,  on 
the  summoning  of  tho  SUtes  General  in  17fc9,  lie  was  elceto  I  a  d'  puty 
of  tho  tiera-dtat.  No  sooner  was  ho  elected  than  ho  went  to  Ver- 
sailles to  enter  on  his  duties.  Within  tho  Assembly,  for  several  month* 
after  its  im eting,  ho  was  of  little  Importance;  without  its  doors,  ho 
gradually  gained  authority  by  gathering  idlers  and  adventurers  round 
him  in  tho  coffee  houses,  and  haranguing  them  on  liberty  and  equality. 
It  was  by  dexterity  of  address,  and  the  coincidence  or  adaptation  of 
the  opinions  which  he  expressed,  to  thoso  of  hi*  low,  discontented, 
and  exeileel  hearers,  that  this  authority  was  railed.  He  had  no 
physical  advantages  to  assist  him  :  he  was  a  short  insignificant  looking 
man  ;  his  features  were  small,  his  complexion  was  pale,  hie  fice  deeply 
marked  with  the  small-pox,  anel  his  voice  harsh,  shrill,  and  disagreeable. 
Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  he  increased  in  popular  estima- 
tion. It  was  on  the  17th  of  June  1789,  that  he  delive  red  Ids  firf.t 
speech  in  tho  Assembly.  From  that  timo  he  dady  threw  aside  more 
and  more  of  the  backwardness  and  reserve  that  he  ha  1  hitherto  main- 
tained :  he  clearly  saw  that  the  wcakne.-s  and  want  of  energy  in  the 
government  were  so  great,  that  be  might  with  safety  assert  in  the 
National  Assembly  the  most  violent  democratic  opinions  aud  throw 
tho  populace  into  excitement.  His  importance  in  the  Assembly  was 
in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  the  prominent  part  which  he  played 
in  the  Jacobin  Club.  This  club  already  contained  so  many  \n<  mbers, 
that  the  large  church  in  which  its  meetings  were  held,  was  continually 
filled,  and  it  had  corresponding  affiliated  societies  throughout  the 
provinces,  whicli  disseminated  its  revolutionary  views  and  projects, 
and  rendered  its  power  most  formidable.  Here  was  Robespierre's 
principal  scene  of  action  ;  here  he  decried  every  attribute  of  monarchy, 
aud  denounced  those  who  would  control  the  people,  a3  conspirators 
against  their  country.  Robespierre  laid  down  this  principle,  that 
"Franco  must  be  revolutionised,"  aud  for  this  object  he  laboured  with 
a  determination  which  his  opponents  could  find  no  means  of  diminish- 
ing. It  was  certain  that  ho  could  not  be  tampered  with  ;  and  the 
Jacobin  newspapers,  daily  overflowing  with  his  prai-es,  surnamed  him 
"  The  Incorruptible."  His  exclusion  from  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
to  which  he  was  rendered  ineligible  by  a  vote  in  which  he  himself  had 
joined,  enabled  him  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  energies  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Jacobin  Club.  The  violence  of  the  club  had  somewhat 
diminished,  but  its  power  was  increased  by  the  enrolment  of  many 
of  the  municipal  officers,  who  could  carry  out  its  projects  by  their 
authority.    At  this  time  he  was  named  Public  Accuser. 

When  the  attack  was  made  upon  the  Tuileries  (Aug.  10,  1792>, 
Robespierre  was  not  present;  and  for  three  days  afterwards  hcfoisook 
the  club  anel  remained  iu  seclusion.  It  was  his  custom  neither  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  great  overt  acts  of  massacre  or  rebellion,  nor  to 
appear  immediately  after  their  commission;  but  rat!:er  to  pause 
a  while,  that  he  might  see  by  what  means  they  might  best  be  turned  to 
the  promotion  of  his  political  objects  and  the  increase  of  his  own 
popularity.  It  was  with  joy  that  he  saw  the  Natioual  Assembly 
suspend  the  royal  authority  and  call  upon  the  nation  to  elect  a  con- 
vention which  shoulel  determine  on  a  new  form  of  government.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Convention;  and  on  its  opening  (Sept.  21, 
1792),  seated  himself  on  tho  '  montaguc,'  or  higher  part  of  the  room, 
occupied  by  the  most  violent,  which  was  also  rapidly  becoming  the 
most  powerful  party.  It  was  now  that  Robespierre  first  appeareel  in 
the  foremost  rank,  which  comprised  the  most  powerful  men  :  until 
now,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  he  had  had  superiors  even  in  his 
owu  party  ; — in  the  days  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  well-known 
leaders  of  the  time  ;  during  the  continuance  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, Rrissot  and  Petition  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  August,  Dauton.  In 
the  first  assembly  he  could  attract  notice  only  by  the  profession  of 
extravagant  opinions;  during  the  s  coud  he  became  more  moderate, 
because  his  rivals  were  innovators;  and  he  maintained  peace  before 
the  Jacobins,  because  his  rivals  called  for  war.  Now,  as  we  have  said, 
he  was  in  the  first  rank,  and  his  chief  aim  was  to  annihilate  the 
Girondius,  who  hoped,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  eminence  he  ha  1 
attained  was  insecure  as  well  as  high,  and  that  he  might  be  overthrown 
himself.  Barbaroux,  Rebacqui,  anel  Louvet  dared  to  accuse  him  of 
seeking  to  be  dictator.  But  the  time  had  not  come  for  accusations  to 
be  successful ;  the  tide  of  his  popularity  had  not  turned.  He  demanded 
time  to  prepare  his  defence,  and  abseuted  himself  for  eight  days  both 
from  the  Convention  aud  the  Jacobin  Club.  During  this  absence  the 
Jacobins  protested  his  iuuocence  an  l  intimidated  bis  accusers,  the  ex- 
citement in  the  Convention  subsided,  aud  ou  his  re  appearance  he  was 
triumphantly  exculpated. 

At  this  time  the  kiug  was  iu  prison,  but  his  days  were  drawing  to  a 
close.  Robespierre  vehemently  combated  those  who  either  asserted 
the  necessity  of  a  trial  or  declared  the  king  inviolable  :  he  demanded 
that  he  should  be  beheaded  at  once,  and  promoted  unscrupulously  tho 
execution  of  his  whole  family.  The  death  of  the  kiug  augmented  both 
party  strife  and  private  bitterness ;  each  faction  and  each  le  der  had 
some  rival  to  destroy.  The  Montagnards  struggled  with  the  Girou  'ins 
for  supremacy,  gaineel  their  end,  and  massacred  their  opponents.  The 
kingdom  was  chiefly  govcrucd  by  tUe  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  of 
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which  Robespierre,  Couthon,  and  St.  Just  became  the  triumvirate. 
Their  schemes  for  a  moral  regeneration  will  be  found  in  all  the  his- 
tories of  the  time,  and  also  an  account  of  Robespierre's  presidency  at 
the  great  public  acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity.  This 
took  place  when  his  career  was  nearly  run,  when  there  were  divisions 
in  the  Moutagne,  where  he  had  lost  the  support  of  many  who,  though 
they  h;id  been  rivals,  had  been  likewise  powerful  allies,  when  Marat 
had  been  assassinated,  when  he  had  .sanctioned  the  execution  of 
Pethion  and  Dauton  and  Desmoulins,  when  he  had  put  a  countleps 
host  of  victims  to  death,  and  raised  a  proportionate  number  of  enemies. 
In  July  1794,  his  adversaries  became  too  strong  for  him:  Rillaud- 
Varennes,  one  of  his  own  party,  jointly  with  the  remnant  of  the 
Dantonists,  who  still  were  furious  because  of  the  execution  of  their 
leader,  accused  Robespierre  of  seeking  his  own  aggrandisement  by  tho 
sacrifice  of  his  colleagues.  In  vain  Robespierre  retired,  in  vain  he  took 
forty  days  to  prepare  his  defence,  in  vain  be  strained  every  nerve  to 
refute  their  charges.  After  a  scene  of  frightful  excitement,  ho  was 
condemned  to  death,  his  brother,  Couthon,  St.  Just,  and  Lebas  being 
included  in  the  same  condemnation.  Robespierre  was  separated  from 
the  other  prisoners,  and  led  to  the  gaol  at  the  Luxembourg.  Here 
accident  gave  him  a  chance  of  escape.  The  gaoler,  who  was  his  friend, 
released  him  ;  he  marched  against  the  Convention  with  a  number  of 
soldiers  and  partisans,  aud  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  might  have  re- 
established his  power,  if  he  had  possessed  courage,  and  his  allied 
dexterity.  As  it  was,  he  was  again  seized,  aud  having  blown  his  jaw 
to  pieces,  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  destroy  himself,  was  dragged 
groaniug  to  the  guillotiue,  amidst  the  taunts  and  acclamations  of  the 
people,  July  28,  1794. 

The  characters  of  few  men  have  been  more  deservedly  decried  than 
that  of  Robespierre.  He  was  totally  without  auy  great  quality  ;  he 
was  cowardly,  cruel,  and  vain  ;  but  ho  was  circumspect,  self-reliant, 
aud  determiued,  and  above  all  he  was  honest  in  his  efforts  for  the 
democratic  cause,  ho  never  sought  money,  aud  he  well  deserved  the 
name  of  '  Incorruptible.'  He  long  depended  on  his  sister  for  suppoit, 
and  died  worth  fifty  francs.  The  powers  of  his  miud,  his  judgment, 
and  his  oratory  have  been  frequently  underrated ;  he  must  bave  been 
at  least  plausibly  eloquent ;  he  chose  with  adroitness  the  topics  upon 
which  he  spoke  ;  he  was  acute,  and  had  considerable  foresight.  But  on 
the  whole,  his  low  and  vile  qualities  to  greatly  predominated,  that  he 
was  not  only  the  terror  of  the  monarchical  aud  arutocratic  party,  but 
he  likewise  injured  the  democratic  cause,  for  he  was  guilty  of  no  small 
portion  of  that  violence  aud  cruelty  which  rendered  a  reaction  inevi- 
table. 

ROBIN  HOOD,  a  personage  very  famous  in  our  popular  poetry. 
According  to  what  until  withiu  these  few  years  may  be  taken  as  the 
received  view,  he  was  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 
The  epitaph,  which  was  said  to  have  beeu  found  inscribed  on  his  tomb- 
stone near  the  uunnery  of  Kirklees  in  Yorkshire,  aud  first  panted  iu 
Thoresby's  '  Ducatus  Leodensis'  (1714),  makes  him  to  have  died  "  24 
Kal.  Dekembris "  (perhaps  meaning  the  24th  of  December)  1247. 
Other  copies  have  "  14  Kal.  Dekembris,"  which  would  be  properly  the 
18th  of  November.  But  this  pretended  epitaph  is  now  generally 
regarded  as  a  mere  fabrication.  The  Robin  Hood  of  the  ballads  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  most  distinguished  iu  bis  time  of  those 
numeious  outlaws  who  under  the  tyrannical  government  of  the  early 
Norman  kings  lived  iu  bands  in  all  the  great  forests,  and  combined  a 
sort  of  championship  of  the  cause  of  the  old  national  independence 
with  the  practice  of  deer-shooting  and  robbery.  The  chief  residence 
of  Robin  Hood  and  his  followers,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  forest  of 
Shiiewood,  or  Sherwood,  in  Nottinghamshire  ;  but  he  is  said  to  have 
also  frequented  Barnsdale  in  Yorkshire,  and,  according  to  some 
accounts,  Plumpton  Park  in  Cumberland.  "  The  said  Robert,"  says 
Stow,  "entertained  an  hundred  tall  men  and  good  archers  with  such 
spoils  aud  thefts  as  he  got,  upon  whom  four  hundred  (were  they 
never  so  strong)  durst  not  give  the  onset.  He  suffered  no  woman  to 
be  oppressed,  violated,  or  otherwise  molested;  poor  men's  goods  he 
spared,  abundantly  relieving  them  with  that  which  by  theft  he  got 
from  abbeys  and  the  houses  of  rich  ca-rles  :  whom  Major  (the  Scottish 
historian)  blameth  for  his  rapine  and  theft;  but  of  all  thieves  he 
afSrmeth  him  to  be  the  prince,  and  the  most  gentle  thief."  He  seems 
to  have  been  as  famous  in  Scotland  as  in  England,  as  is  evinced  by  the 
honourable  mention  made  of  him  both  by  Major  and  by  his  predecessor 
Fordun.  "  The  personal  courage  of  this  celebrated  outlaw,''  Bishop 
Percy  observes,  "  his  skill  in  archery,  his  humanity,  and  especially  his 
levelling  principle  of  taking  from  the  rich  and  giving  to  the  poor,  have 
in  all  ages  rendered  him  the  favourite  of  the  common  people."  His 
exploits  appear  to  have  been  a  common  subject  of  popular  song  at 
least  from  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  though  most  of  the  numerous 
ballads  still  extant  iu  which  he  is  celebrated  are  probably  of  more 
recent  origin,  and,  at  least  in  the  shape  in  which  we  now  possess  them, 
are  certainly  comparatively  modern.  The  'Lytel  Geste  of  Robin 
Hood '  was  printed  by  Winkyn  de  Worde  about  1495.  Of  these  pieces 
a  complete  collection  was  published  by  Ritson  under  the  title  of  '  Robin 
Hood,  ;--  Collection  of  all  the  Ancient  Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads  now 
extant,  relating  to  that  celebrated  English  Outlaw,'  8vo,  London,  1795. 
Prefixed  to  this  collection  are  'Historical  Anecdotes'  of  the  life  of  Robin 
Hood,  which  consist  of  an  accumulation  of  all  the  notices  respecting 
the  outlaw  that  the  compiler's  reading  had  discovered  in  manuscripts 


or  printed  books.  It  cannot  be  said  however  that  much,  or  indeed 
anything,  was  added  to  the  real  facts  of  his  history  by  this  investigation, 
if  it  deserve  that  name.  Nothing  can  be  more  uncritical  than  tho 
manner  in  which  the  writer  jumbles  together  all  sorts  of  relations  about 
his  hero,  and  builds  his  chief  conclusions  on  the  most  unauthoritative 
testimonies.  A  source  of  information  upon  which  he  greatly  relies  is 
a  manuscript  in  the  Sloane  Collection  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
as  evidence  really  caunot  bo  considered  to  be  entitled  to  more  regard 
than  any  other  of  the  various  traditionary  histories  of  Robin  Hood ; 
all  of  which,  as  well  as  it,  have  indisputably  been  put  together  some 
centuries  after  the  date  of  the  events  which  they  profess  to  detail. 
But  even  this  manuscript  does  not  contain  what  Ritson  solemnly  sets 
down  as  au  established  fact  in  his  opening  paragraph,  that  Robin  Hood's 
true  name  was  Robert  Fitz-ooth,  and  that  he  had  some  claim  by  descent 
to  tho  earldom  of  Huntingdon.  It  is  true  he  is  styled  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon on  the  epitaph  already  mentioned,  and  some  of  the  old  Latiu 
chroniclers  speak  of  him  as  of  noble  lineage;  but  the  epitaph,  as  we 
have  said,  is  evidently  a  fabrication,  aud  the  account  here  gravely 
given  of  his  name  and  genealogy  is  founded  upon  nothing  better  than  a 
pedigree  drawn  out  by  Stukeley,  and  published  in  the  '  Palx-ographia 
Britannica,'  No.  2  (174G),  which  appears  to  be  a  mere  joke  of  that 
antiquary,  or  more  probably  was  palmed  upon  him  by  some  unscru- 
pulous acquaintance — a  kind  of  trick  to  whi'  h  his  notorious  credulity 
made  him  peculiarly  liable.  At  any  rate  the  genealogy  is  as  wholly 
unsupported  by  any  sort  of  evidence  as  any  pedigree  in  the  Creek  or 
Roman  mythology.  The  ballads  about  Robin  Hood  usually  describe 
him  as  a  yeoman.  One  of  these  ballads  tells  us  that  he  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Locksley,  or  Laxley,  in  Nottinghamshire ;  and  such  is  also 
the  account  of  the  Sloane  manuscript,  which  moreover  assigns  his  birth 
to  about  the  year  1 160.  Ritson  therefore  set3  down  this  as  an  ascer- 
tained fact ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  admits  that  no  place  so  named 
is  now  known  either  in  Nottinghamshire  or  Yorkshire.  Of  Robin 
Hood's  followers  the  most  celebrated  were — Little  John  (whose  sur- 
name is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  Nailor) ;  his  chaplain,  called 
Friar  Tuck,  whom  some  will  have  to  have  been  a  real  monk  ;  and  his 
paramour,  named  Marian.  This  famous  outlaw  and  archer  appears  to 
have  been  subsequent  iu  date  to  his  countrymen  Adam  Hell,  Clym  of 
the  Clough,  and  William  of  Cloudesly,  who  haunted  Eaglew.ood  Forest, 
near  Carlisle,  and  whose  exploits,  of  the  same  description  with  his, 
have  been  also  a  favourite  theme  of  our  ballad  minstrelsy. 

Much  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  history  of  Robin  Hood  siuco 
the  publication  of  Thierry's  '  Histoire  de  la  Conquete  de  l'Angleterre 
par  les  Normauds,'  iu  which  it  was  suggested  that  Robin  Hood  was  in 
truth  the  chief  of  one  of  the  last  remaining  bands  of  SaxoDS  who,  after 
the  conquest  had  taken  voluntarily  to  the  woods,  and  there,  preserving 
a  sort  of  military  organisation,  were  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  a 
state  of  continual  hostility  against  their  Norman  enemies ;  that  Robin, 
by  his  superior  skill  and  generous  character,  had  come  to  be  the  hero 
of  the  serfs  and  the  poor — in  other  words,  of  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon 
race ;  and  that  he  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  who  was  actually 
induced  to  visit  Sherwood  Forest  by  the  fame  of  the  outlaw.  The  theory 
of  M.  Thierry  was  received  with  some  favour;  but  further  investigation 
has  led  to  wide  differences  of  opinion.  A  writer  in  the  '  Westminster 
Review '  for  February  1840,  endeavoured  to  show  that  Robin  Hood 
was  really  one  of  the  adherents  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  that,  at  the 
head  of  a  party  of  his  followers  who  were  reduced  to  extremities  after 
the  battle  of  Evesham  he  took  to  the  woods,  and  there  led  the  life 
described.  This  like  the  former  theory  found  adherents,  but  it  is, 
like  it,  very  difficult  to  harmonise  with  the  whole  of  the  known  facts. 
Widely  different  is  another  opinion,  the  first  suggestion  of  which  is 
due  to  Germany,  whence  has  come  so  many  fatal  blows  to  the  heroes 
of  popular  history.  In  his  'Deutsche  Mythologie,'  Grimm  pointed  out 
certain  coincidences  between  the  English  Robin  Hood  and  the  Robiu 
Goodfellow,  Knecht  Ruprecht,  &c.,  of  the  Germans;  and,  following 
out  the  hint,  iu  vol.  ii.  of  hi3  '  Essays  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
Literature,  Popular  Superstitions,  and  History  of  England  iu  the 
Middle  Ages,' Mr.  Thomas  Wright  has  sought  to  resolve  our 'good 
yeoman '  into  a  mere  mj th,  "one  among  the  personages  of  the  early 
mythology  of  the  Teutonic  peoples,"  and  about  whom  the  popular 
stories  and  fancies  have  accumulated.  But  the  personality  of  Robin 
has  found  a  stout  champion  in  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  the  well- 
known  antiquary,  who  has,  in  a  learned  and  elaborate  dissertation, 
not  only  sought  to  restore  the  belief  that  he  was  really  "  an  outlaw 
living  in  the  woods  and  gaining  a  precarious  subsistence  there,"  him- 
self uncommonly  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  "  and  at  the  head  of  a 
company  of  persons  who  acknowledged  him  as  their  chief ;  "  and  that 
"  the  whole  system  of  the  Robiu  Hood  cycle  rests  upon  a  basis  of  fact 
and  reality,  some  part  of  it  capable  of  beiug  brought  into  light  as 
proved  facts,  and  other  parts  as  being  placed  among  those  occurrences 
which  are  invested  with  more  or  less  probability  when  looked  at 
through  the  mists  which  necessarily  render  obscure  the  minor  tran- 
sactions of  periods  so  remote,  and  compel  us  to  be  content  with 
having  approximated  to  the  true  knowledge  of  them,"  but  further 
brings  evidence  to  show  that  he  has  actually  beeu  able  to  identify  the 
popular  hero  with  one  Robert  Hood,  whose  name  occurs  iu  the  Court 
Rolls  of  the  Manor  of  Wakefield  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  place  the  birth  of  Robin  Hood 
between  1285  aud  1295;  and  thiuks  that  he  took  to  the  forests  of 
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Barusdale  and  Sherwood  after  the  fall  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and 
remained  there  iu  the  first  instance  from  about  A | >ri I  1322  to  December 
liili:;,  whi'ii  he  entered  the  Hcrvi.-o  of  Kdward  [L,  but  tiring  of  the 
constraints  of  a  court  life,  at  tho  end  of  a  year  returned  to  the  woods 
as  described  in  the  ballads.  Mr.  Hunter's  disquisition  is  a  very 
curious  ono,  and  well  deserves  tho  perusal  of  those  who  may  take  an 
interest  in  "bold  llobiu  :  "  it  forms  No.  IV.  of  his  '  Critical  and  His- 
torical Tracts  '  (1852).  The  best  as  woll  as  tho  most  recent  edition  of 
the  1  Lytell  Geste  of  Robin  Jlood,'  and  the  other  Robin  Hood  Ballads 
is  that  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Gutch,  2  vols.,  8vo,  1817. 

ROBINS,  I SICN  JAM  IN,  a  celebrated  mathematician  and  artillerist, 
was  born  at  Bath,  in  1707,  of  parents  who  wero  members  of  theSocioty 
of  Friends,  and  iu  such  humble  circumstances  as  to  be  unable  to  give 
their  sou  the  benefits  of  a  learned  education.  By  the  aid  however  of 
some  occasional  instruction  and  a  mind  by  nature  formed  to  compre- 
hend readily  tho  processes  of  mathematical  investigation,  he  early 
attained  to  a  considerable  proficiency  iu  the  pure  sciences ;  aud,  as  tho 
best  means  of  being  enabled  to  prosecute  his  favourite  studies,  lie 
determined  to  establish  himself  in  London  as  a  private  teacher.  Some 
specimens  of  his  skill  iu  the  solution  of  problems  having  been  forwarded 
to  Dr.  Pemberton,  that  learned  mathematician  conceived  so  favourable 
an  opinion  of  his  abilities  as  to  eucourago  him  in  his  design  ;  and 
accordingly,  about  the  year  1725,  Mr.  Robins  came  to  town,  in  the  garb 
and  professing  the  doctrines  of  a  Quaker.  The  former,  after  a  time, 
he  exchanged  for  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  country. 

In  the  metropolis,  and  apparently  in  the  intervals  of  leisure  which 
his  employment  as  a  teacher  afforded,  Mr.  Robins  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  tho  modern  languages,  and  diligently  cultivated  the 
higher  departments  of  science  by  reading  the  works  of  tho  ancient  and 
the  best  modern  geometers  ;  these  he  appears  to  have  mastered  without 
difficulty,  and  in  1727  he  distinguished  himself  by  writing  a  demon- 
stration, which  was  iuserted  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  for 
that  year,  of  the  eleventh  proposition  iu  Newton's  treatise  on  quadra- 
tures. During  the  following  year  he  published,  in  a  work  entitled 
the  '  Present  State  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,'  a  refutation  of  Johu 
Bernoulli's  treatise  on  the  measure  of  the  active  forces  of  bodies  in 
motiou,  a  subject  which  had  been  proposed  as  a  prize  question  by  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  successfully  answered  by 
Maclaurin.  The  foreign  mathematician  had  endeavoured  to  support 
the  hypothesis  of  Leibnitz,  that  the  forces  are  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  the  velocities  which  they  produce,  while  both  Maclaurin 
aud  Robins  were  in  favour  of  the  original  opinion  of  Descartes,  that 
the  forces  are  proportional  to  the  velocities  simply. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Robins  began  to  make  those  experiments  for 
determining  the  resistance  of  the  air  against  military  projectiles, 
which  have  gained  for  him  so  much  reputation.  He  is  said  also  to 
have  directed  the  energies  of  his  mind  to  the  construction  of  mills,  the 
building  of  bridges,  draining  marshes,  and  making  rivers  navigable  ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  employed  in  carrying  such  works 
into  execution.  The  methods  of  fortifying  places  became  a  favourite 
study  with  Mr.  Robins,  and,  in  company  with  some  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, probably  his  pupils,  he  made  several  excursions  to  Flanders, 
where  he  had  opportunities  of  examining  on  the  ground  the  works  of 
the  great  masters  in  the  art. 

In  1734,  the  celebrated  Berkeley,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  author  of  the 
'Treatise  on  Human  Knowledge,'  published  a  small  work  called  the 
'Analyst,' in  which,  without  intending  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  the 
results,  it  is  attempted  to  be  shown  that  the  principles  of  fluxions,  as 
they  were  delivered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  are  not  founded  upon  strictly 
correct  reasoning,  inasmuch  as  it  is  assumed  that  the  ratio  between  two 
variable  quantities  may  have  a  finite  or  infinite  value  when  the  quan- 
tities are  na5cent  or  evanescent;  that  is,  as  the  objector  supposes, 
when  both  quantities  become  zero.  The  objection  is  founded  on  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  subject,  for  by  the  term  nascent  or  evanescent 
is  meant,  not  that  each  quantity  is  nothing,  but  that  both  are  infinitely 
small,  or  that  they  are  le-s  than  anything  assignable ;  in  which  case 
one  of  them  may,  notwithstanding,  exceed  the  other  in  magnitude  a 
finite  or  even  an  infinite  number  of  times.  The  taleuts  of  both 
Maclaurin  and  Robins  were  employed  in  answering  the  objection; 
and  for  this  purpose  Robins  published,  in  1735,  'A  Discourse  concern- 
ing the  Certainty  of  Sir  I.  Newton's  Method  of  Fluxions,  and  of 
Prime  and  Ultimate  Ratios.'  It  is  easy  to  imagine  however  that  great 
difficulty  would  at  first  be  felt  in  admitting  a  principle  so  different 
from  any  which  occurs  iu  the  ancient  geometry  ;  and,  before  the  sub- 
ject was  set  at  rest,  Mr.  Robins  added  to  the  first,  two  or  three  other 
discourses  explanatory  of  the  calculus. 

In  1738  he  wrote  a  defence  of  Newton  against  an  objection  on  the 
subject  of  the  sun's  parallax  which  occurs  in  a  note  at  the  end  of 
Baxter's  '  Matho and,  in  the  following  year,  he  published  some 
remarks  on  Euler's treatise  of  'Motion,'  on  Smith's  'Optics,'  and  on 
Dr.  Jurin's  discourse  concerning  vision. 

Mr.  Robius's  principal  work,  entitled  '  New  Principles  of  Gunnery,' 
was  published  in  1742.  To  this  is  prefixed  an  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  modern  fortification,  and  a  history  of  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, with  a  statement  of  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  towards 
a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  gunnery.  Having  then  determined  the 
value  of  the  explosive  force  of  fired  gunpowder  and  the  effect  of  the 
Neat  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  on  that  force,  he  proceeds  to 


describe  tho  ballistic  pendulum  which  he  had  invented,  with  tho 
manner  of  employing  it  iu  determining  the  velocities  of  shot  when  tho 
guns  are  charged  with  given  quantities  of  powder;  and  he  treats  at 
length  of  the  resistance  of  tlio  air  on  shot  and  shells  during  their  flight, 
a  subject  till  then  but  little  understood.  This  work  had  tho  honour 
of  being  translated  into  German,  aud  commented  on  by  the  learned 

Euler.   Some  of  the  opinions  advanced  In  it  being  questioned  by  the 

author  of  a  paper  m  the  '  1'hilosophical  Transaction  <,  .Mr.  Robin  ,  v.  a-i 
induced  to  reply  to  the  objections,  and  to  give  several  di.-..-:oi  tatiom  on 
the  experiments  made  by  order  of  the  Royal  Society  iu  1740  aud 
1747  ;  for  these  ho  was  presented  with  the  annual  gold  medal  A 
number  of  experiments  in  gunnery  subsequently  made  by  llr.  Robins 
wero,  after  his  death,  published  with  the  rest  of  his  mathematical 
works,  by  Dr.  Wilson,  and  the  collection,  which  makes  two  volumes 
8vo,  came  out  in  1701. 

Besides  tho  pursuits  of  science,  Robins  appears  to  have  been  occa- 
sionally occupied  with  subjects  of  a  political  nature.  A  convention 
which  had  been  made  with  the  king  of  Spain,  in  1738,  respecting  the 
payment  of  certain  claims  made  by  British  merchants  in  compensation 
for  the  seizure  of  their  ships  aud  the  destruction  of  their  property  by 
the  subjects  of  that  monarch,  not  being  considered  satisfactory,  the 
opponents  of  tho  minister,  Sir  Robert  YValpole,  made  it  the  ground  of 
an  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  and  Robins  wrote  three  pamphlets  on  the 
occasion.  These  gained  for  him  considerable  reputation,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  beiug  appointed  to  manage  the 
inquiry,  he  was  chosen  its  secretary;  he  dhi  not  however  hold  the 
post  long,  as  a  compromise  took  place  between  the  opposing  parties. 
About  ten  yeais  afterwards  (1749)  Mr.  Robins  wrote,  as  a  preface  to 
the  'Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Officers  on  their 
Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  Sir  John  Cope,'  an  apology  for  the  unsuc- 
cessful issue  of  the  action  at  Preston  Pans  in  174  o. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  exists  concerning  the  share  which  Mr. 
Robins  had  in  writing  the  account  of  Lord  Anson's  'Voyage  round 
the  World  '  (1740-1744).  The  work  was  certainly  commenced  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Walter,  the  chaplain  of  the  Ceuturion,  who  was  in  that  ship 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  voyage ;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is 
said  that  the  account  of  the  reverend  gentleman  consisted  chiefly  of 
matters  taken  verbatim  from  the  journals  of  the  naval  officers;  and 
that  Robins,  using  the  statement  of  courses, -bearings,  distances,  &c.  as 
materials,  composed  the  introduction  and  many  of  the  dissertations  in 
the  body  of  the  work.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Robins 
was  consulted  only  concerning  the  disposition  of  the  plates,  and  that 
he  left  England  before  the  work  was  published.  It  is  scarcely  pro- 
bable that  a  clergyman  professing  to  write  the  history  of  such  a  voyage 
should  have  merely  copied  a  sailor's  journal,  aud  it  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  work  as  it  stood  in  the  first 
edition  came  from  his  pen ;  while,  with  equal  reason,  it  may  be 
allowed  that  Mr.  Robins  added  the  introduction  and  the  scientific 
notices.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1748,  and  four  were  disposed 
of  iu  the  course  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Robins  was  offex-ed  iu  1749  his  choice  between  two  good  appoint- 
ments; the  first,  to  go  to  Paris  as  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
settling  the  boundaries  of  Acadia ;  and  the  other,  to  be  engineer  in 
general  to  the  East  India  Company.  He  accepted  the  latter,  and 
departed  iu  December  for  Madras,  where  he  arrived  in  July  1750. 
His  intentions  were  to  put  the  fortifications  in  a  good  state  of  defence, 
and  he  had  actually  prepared  plans  for  the  purpose  when  he  was  taken 
ill  with  a  fever.  He  recovered  from  this  attack,  but  soon  afterwards 
fell  into  a  declining  state,  and  died  on  the  29th  of  July  1751,  at  the 
age  of  forty-four  years. 

He  left  behind  him  the  character  of  being  one  of  the  most  accurate 
mathematicians  of  his  age ;  and  the  interest  which  he  took  in  astronomy 
may  be  inferred  from  his  having  availed  himself  of  his  iuterest  with 
Lord  Anson  to  procure  a  new  mural  quadrant  for  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory at  Greenwich,  aud  having  taken  with  him  to  India  a  set  of 
instruments  for  the  purpose  of  making  observations  in  that  country. 
Dr.  Hutton  relates  that  in  1741  he  was  a  competitor  with  Mr.  Miiller 
for  the  post  of  professor  of  fortification  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy 
at  Woolwich ;  and  that  the  latter  succeeded  through  some  private 
interest  in  obtaining  the  appointment. 

ROBINS,  or  ROBYNS,  JOHN,  an  English  astronomer  and  mathe- 
matician, who  was  born  in  Staffordshire,  about  the  close  of  the  15th 
century  or  the  beginning  of  the  16th,  as  it  appears  he  was  entered  a 
student  at  Oxford  in  1516,  and  educated  for  the  church  Iu  manu- 
script (Digby,  143)  are  preserved  several  inedited  tracts  by  Robins, 
and  from  a  note  at  the  end  it  appears  that  he  was  of  Mertou  College. 
It  seems  that,  in  common  with  many  others  of  that  college,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  sciences,  aud  he  soou  made  such  a  progress, 
says  Wood,  in  '  the  pleasant  studies  of  mathematics  and  astrology, 
that  he  became  the  ablest  person  in  his  time  for  those  studies,  not 
excepting  his  friend  Recorde,'  whose  learning  was  more  general. 
Having  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  in  the  year  1531,  he 
was  the  year  following  made  by  King  Henry  VIII.,  to  whom  he  was 
chaplain,  one  of  the  canons  of  his  college  in  Oxford.  In  December 
1543  he  was  made  a  canon  of  Windsor,  and  afterwards  one  of  the 
chaplains  to  Queen  Mary,  who  highly  esteemed  him  for  his  learning. 
He  died  on  the  25th  of  August  155S,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  George  at  Windsor.    He  left  behind  him  several  works  in  manu« 
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script,  of  which  two,  '  De  Culminations  Stellarum  Fixarum,'  and  'Dc 
Ortu  et  Occasu  Stellarum  Fixarmn,'  are  preserved  in  manuscript 
(Digby,  143)  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  According  to  Wood,  (Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  also  possessed  three  other  tracts  by  Robyns,  viz.  :  1, 
'  Annotationes  Astrologies,'  lib.  iii. ;  2,  '  Annotationes  Edwardi  VI.;' 
3,  '  Tractatus  de  Prognostications  per  Ecclipsin  ; '  and  Wood  a  ids  that 
these  were  also  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  We  Euspect  Wood  is  here  in 
error;  for  in  the  sale  catalogue  of  the  library  of  George,  Earl  of  Bristol, 
sold  by  auction  in  April  1680,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
we  find  an  account  of  Feveral  manuscripts  said  formerly  to  have  be- 
longed to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  among  these  (No.  49)  is  '  Johannis 
Robyns  Annotationes  Astrologice.'  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Wood  may  have  taken  t he  titles  from  the  catalogue  of  Thomas  Allen's 
library,  in  the  Asbmolcau  Museum,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  came 
into  the  hands  of  Kenelm  Digby,  and  that  the  two  titles  of  'Anno- 
tationes' do  in  reality  belong  to  the  same  book.  We  are  not  aware 
that  any  copy  of  this  work  of  Hobyns's  is  now  in  existence,  although 
there  are  some  extracts  from  it  in  manuscript  (Bodl.  3407),  and  the 
loss  of  it  is  pcrhaj  s  not  much  to  be  regretted.  Wood  slightly  refera 
to  a  book  by  Robyns,  under  the  title  of  '  Dc  Portentosis  Cometis,'  but 
he  says  that  he  had  never  seen  a  copy.  Bale  however  mentions  having 
seen  one  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Westminster,  and  this  copy  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  Sherburne,  in  the  appendix  to  his  '  Manilius,' 
mentions  another  in  the  possession  of  Gale,  and  this  is  now  in  tin; 
library  of  Trinity  College, — O.  i.  11.  We  find  also  that  there  is  still 
another  copy  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  manuscript,  No.  186.  The 
preface  to  this  latter  work,  which  is  partly  plagiarised  from  Cicero,  is 
printed  in  Halliwell's  'Bara  Mathematical  pp.  48-54. 

*  ROBINSON,  BEV.  ELWABD,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Southington, 
Connecticut,  U.  S.,  in  1794.  He  studied  at  Hamilton  College  at 
Clinton  in  New  York,  where  ho  graduated  in  1816,  and  subsequently 
became  teacher  of  Greek  and  mathematics.  He  resigned  this  office  in 
1818,  and  in  1821  entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Audover  in 
Massachusetts,  in  which  he  was  in  a  short  time  appointed  assistant 
instructor  in  the  department  of  sacred  literature.  In  1820  he  can. e 
to  Europe,  and  studied  the  oriental  languages  at  Paris  and  at  Halle  in 
Prussia.  He  then,  after  a  careful  course  of  preliminary  study,  along 
■with  Mr.  Eli  Smith  spent  the  wdiole  of  1838  in  the  Holy  Land  ;  and 
the  result  of  their  inquiries  was  given  to  the  world  in  1841  in  '  Biblical 
Researches  in  Palestine,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Arabia  Petrrca;'  a  work 
which  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  fix  the  sites  of  places  and 
events  recorded  in  Scripture,  and  in  dissipating  the  legends  which  had 
been  erroneously  associated  with  them  ;  and  though  some  of  Dr. 
Robinson's  positions  have  been  contested,  the  learned  world  has 
accepted  his  work  as  the  most  reliable  that  has  been  yet  produced,  and 
for  it  the  Royal  Geographical  Journal  of  London  bestowed  on  him 
their  gold  medal.  In  order  to  decide  the  controverted  points  which 
had  arisen  as  to  some  of  the  matters  in  his  former  book,  Dr. 
Robinson  returned  to  Palestiue  in  1851,  and  has  since  published 
'  The  Holy  Land,'  a  work  which  well  sustains  his  previous  repu- 
tation. On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  after  the  publication  of 
his  first  work,  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  and  librarian  in  the 
theological  seminary  at  Andover,  whence  he  removed  to  be  professor 
of  Biblical  literature  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  at  New  York, 
an  office  which  he  yet  holds.  Besides  the  works  above-mentioned  Dr. 
Robinson  has  written  on  various  geographical  and  philological  subjects, 
chiefly  in  relation  to  sacred  literature.  Of  these  the  principal  are  a 
translation  of  the  'Hebrew  Lexicon'  of  Gesenius  (1830,  fifth  edition 
1855);  a  translation  of  Buttmauu's  'Greek  Lexicon,'  1845,  new  and 
enlarged  edition  1851;  'Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,'  1845; 
'Critical  History  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon;'  'Har- 
mony of  the  Four  Gospels  in  English ; '  'Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels 
in  Greek;'  'Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible;'  and  'Historical  View  of 
the  Languages  aud  Literature  of  the  Slavic  Nations,'  by  Talvj  (pseudo- 
nym), 1850.  He  also  for  a  time  edited  and  has  largely  contributed 
to  the  '  Bibliotheca  Sacra,'  1843,  Sec. 

*  ROBINSON,  JOHN  HENRY,  R.A.,  line  engraver,  was  born 
about  1796  at  Bolton,  Lancashire.  A  pupil  of  James  Heath,  Mr. 
Robinson  adopted  somewhat  of  that  engraver's  manner,  but  he  has  in 
his  later  plates  made  good  his  claim  to  originality  as  well  as  refine- 
ment of  style.  Among  the  btst  known  of  his  works  are  the  admi- 
rable head  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  from  the  fine  picture  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence;  Wilkie's  'Napoleon  and  Pope  Pius  YII.;'  Landseer's 
'Little  Red  Riding-Hood/  'Twelfth  Night,'  and  'The  Mantilla;' 
Mulready's  'Wolf  and  Lamb;'  and  Leslie's  'Mother  aud  Child,'  of 
its  kind  one  of  the  richest  in  tone  and  colour  and  most  delicate  in 
expression  of  recent  English  engravings.  In  our  notice  of  Mr.  Doo 
[Doo,  G.  T.,  col.  632]  by  a  slip  of  the  pen  we  ascribed  to  that  gentle- 
man the  fine  engraving  of  the  Queen  from  the  portrait  by  Mr.  Part- 
ridge :  we  should  have  said  that  he  executed  the  portrait  of  Prince 
Albert  by  Partridge ;  the  companion  portrait  of  the  Queen  is  from 
the  burin  of  Mr.  Robinson,  and  it  is  as  admirable  for  high  finish  and 
refinement  of  execution,  as  that  of  the  Prince  is  for  breadth  and 
vigour ;  they  are  unquestionably  the  finest  pair  of  engravings  which 
have  yet  been  executed  of  the  Queen  and  her  consort.  Mr.  Robinson 
has  also  executed  some  prints  from  the  old  masters,  including  the 
well-known  '  Flower  Girl,'  by  Murillo.  He  waa  elected  Associate 
engraver  in  1856,  and  Academician  in  1867. 


ROBISON,  JOHN,  was  horn  in  1739,  at  Boghall  in  the  county  of 
Stirling.    His  father,  who  had  been  a  merchant  at  Glasgow,  but  who 

then  resided  on  his  estate,  intended  that  he  should  enter  the  clerical 
order,  and  accordingly  he  sent  him,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  to  the 
university  of  that  city.  Here  the  youth  studied  tho  classics  under 
Dr.  Moore,  and  moral  philosophy  under  Dr.  Adam  Smith  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  received  instructions  in  mathematics  from  Dr.  Robert 
Simson.  lie  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1756 ;  but  he  declined  the 
Church  as  a  profession. 

Being  thus  compelled  to  seek  an  occupation  in  some  other  line,  he 
went  to  Loudon  in  1758,  with  a  recommendation  from  Dr.  Simson  to 
Dr.  Blair,  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  who  was  then  desirous  of 
obtaining  some  person  to  instruct  the  young  Duke  of  York  in  navi- 
gation, and  to  accompany  his  royal  highness  in  a  voyage  to  sea,  an 
intention  being  entertained  that  the  prince  should  serve  in  the  royal 
navy.  The  project  was  afterwards  abandoned,  but  Mr.  Robison  con- 
sented to  embark  on  board  the  Neptune  with  a  son  of  Admiral 
Knowles,  who  ha)  just  then  received  his  appointment  as  a  midship- 
man. This  ship  was  one  of  a  fleet  destined  to  co-operate  with  the 
laud-forces  under  General  Wolfe  in  the  reduction  of  Quebec;  aud 
during  the  vo)agii  Mr.  Knowles  being  promoteel  to  the  rank  of 

:  lieutenant  on  board  the  Royal  William,  Robison,  who  was  then  rated 
as  a  midshipman,  accompanied  him.  In  May  1759  the  fleet  arrived 
in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  Robison  was  employed  in  surveying  the 
river  aud  the  neighbouring  country;  at  the  same  time  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  observations  concerning  the  effects  produceel 
by  the  aurora  borealis  on  the  magnetic  needle.  The  success  of  the 
expedition  is  well  known ;  and  on  the  return  of  the  Royal  William  to 
England,  Mr.  Robison  accepted  an  invitation  from  Admiral  Knowles 
to  reside  with  him  at  his  seat  in  the  country. 

In  1762,  Lieutenant  Knowles  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
sloop  of  war,  Robison  accompanied  him  in  a  voyage  to  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  but  after  being  absent  six  months  he  returned  to  England, 

j  and  quitted  entirely  the  naval  service.  His  friend  and  patron  the 
.admiral  however  recommended  him  to  Lord  Anson  as  a  person 
qualified  to  take  charge  of  Harrison's  timekeeper,  which,  after  the 

I  labour  of  thirty-five  years,  was  considered  fit  to  be  used  for  the 
important  purpose  of  determining  the  longitude  of  a  ship  at  sea,  and 
which  it  was  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Longitude  to  try  during  a 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies.  In  consequence  of  this  recommendation, 
Mr.  Robison,  accompanied  by  a  son  of  Mr.  Harrison,  sailed  to  Jamaica, 
where,  on  January  26,  1763,  the  chronometer  (whose  rate  had  been 
determined  at  Portsmouth,  November  6,  1762)  was  found,  after 
allowing  for  that  rate,  to  indicate  a  time  less  by  5"  only  than  that 
which  resulted  fiorn  the  known  difference  between  the  longitudes  of 
the  two  places ;  and  on  his  return  to  England,  2nd  of  April  1763,  that 
is,  after  an  absence  of  147  da}  e,  the  whole  error  was  found  to  be 
but  1' 541". 

Mr.  Robison,  being  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  promotion 
from  the  Admiralty,  set  out  for  Glasgow  in  order  to  resume  his  studies. 
Here,  enjoying  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Black  and  Mr.  Watt,  the  former 
of  whom  was  on  the  point  of  developing  his  theory  of  latent  heat, 
and  the  latter  of  bringing  forward  his  great  improvements  on  the 
steam-engine,  he  felt  himself  irresistibly  impelled  towards  the  pursuit 
of  the  physical  sciences.  On  the  removal  of  Dr.  Black  to  Edinburgh, 
Mr.  Robison  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  for  four  years  he 
gave  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  at  Glasgow;  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  accepted  (1770)  the  appointment  of  secretary  to  Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Knowles,  who  had  been  invited  by  the  Empress  of  Russia 
to  superintend  the  improvements  which  that  sovereign  contemplated 
making  in  her  navy.  Two  years  after  his  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg 
Sir  Charles  became  president  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  Robison 
was  made  inspector  of  the  corps  of  maritime  cadets  at  Cronstadt,  with 
a  liberal  salary  and  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Russian 
service.  He  gave  no  instructions,  but  his  duty  was  to  receive  the 
reports  of  the  masters,  and  to  class  the  cadets  in  the  order  of  their 
merits ;  this  he  performed  for  four  years,  but  finding  Cronstadt  a 
dreary  place  of  residence  during  the  w  inter,  he  accepted  the  professor- 
ship of  natural  philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  which  had  become  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Rus.-cl.  He  arrived  iu  that  city  in  June  1774, 
bringing  with  him  two  or  three  of  the  Russian  cadets,  whose  education 
he  had  undertaken  to  super  intend ;  aud  in  the  same  year  he  gave  a 
series  of  lectures  on  mechanics,  optics,  electricity,  astronomy,  &c. 
This  course  he  continued  to  deliver  annually  during  the  rest  of  his 
life,  except  when  ill  health  obliged  him  to  appoint  a  substitute  for  the 
purpose,  improving  each  subject  from  time  to  time  by  the  introduction 
of  every  important  discovery  which  it  received  from  the  researches  of 
his  contemporaries.  The  lectures  are  f  aid  to  have  been  distinguished 
by  accuracy  of  definition  aud  clearness  as  well  as  brevity  of  demon- 
stration; and  the  experiments  by  which  they  were  illustrated,  to  have 
been  performed  with  neatness  and  precision.  But  it  has  been  objected 
to  them  that  they  were  delivered  with  a  rapidity  of  utterance  which 
made  it  difficult  for  the  students  to  follow  him ;  that  he  supposed  his 
pupils  to  possess  a  higher  degree  of  preparatory  information  than  they 
had  in  general  attained,  even  when  they  had  gone  through  the  uni- 
versity course  of  study,  and  that  the  experiments  were  too  few  in 
number  to  serve  the  purpose  inte  nded  by  them. 

On  settling  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Robison  became  a  member  of  the 
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Philosophical  Society  of  that  city.  In  1785  he  ml  attacked  by  a  dis- 
order which  was  attended  with  pain  and  depression  of  spirits,  hut  lio 
was  ouly  occasionally  jirevonted  from  performing  bia  duties  and 
following  his  literary  avocations.  In  1798  ho  was  made  Ooctor  iu 
Laws  by  tho  University  of  Now  Jersey,  and  in  the  following  year  by 
that  of  Glasgow  ;  and  iu  1800  ho  was  elected  a  foreign  member  of  tho 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  1785  ho  wrote  a  paper, 
which  was  published  in  tho  first  volume  of  the  '  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions of  Edinburgh,'  on  tho  determination,  from  his  own  observa- 
tions, of  the  orbit  and  motion  of  the  Geor^ium  Sidus;  and  ho 
afterwauls  wrote  ono  which  appeared  in  tho  second  volume  of  tho 
sanio  woik,  on  tho  motion  of  light  as  affected  by  lelhcting  and 
refracting  substances  which  are  themselves  in  motion.  But  his  most 
important  works  are  the  numerous  articles  which,  in  1793  and  tho 
following  years,  he  contributed  to  tho  third  edition  of  the  '  Encyclo- 
paedia Britauuica'  and  its  '  Supplement ; '  a  series  of  treatises  which 
may  be  considered  as  forming  a  complete  body  of  physical  science  for 
that  time. 

Mr.  Robison  was  prevailed  upon  to  superintend  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Black's  lectures  on  chemistry,  and  they  came  out  in  1803;  buUhat 

I  ueo  had  undergone  BO  great  a  change  since  tho  death  of  the  learned 
lecturer,  that  tho  work  excited  little  interest.  In  the  followiug  year 
he  published  a  portion,  containing  dynamics  and  astronomy,  of  a  book 
entitled  '  Elements  of  Mechanical  l'hilosophy  ;  '  but  the  substance  of 
it,  together  with  that  of  some  MSS.  which  had  been  intended  by  the 
author  to  form  part  of  the  second  volume,  and  also  tho  principal 
articles  which  had  been  written  for  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Brilaunica,' 
were  collected  by  Dr.,  now  Sir  David,  Brewster,  under  the  title  of  'A 
System  of  Mechanical  Philosophy/  and  published  in  1822,  with  notes, 
in  4  vols.  8vo. 

While  Mr.  Robison  was  on  his  journey  to  Russia  in  1770,  he  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  who,  with  all  his 
chapter,  constituted  a  lodge  of  freemasons;  and  into  this  society  our 
traveller  was  induced  to  enter.  It  is  unknown  from  what  source  he 
obtained  his  information  respecting  its  proceedings,  but  twenty-nine 
years  afterwards  he  published  a  remarkable  work  containing  '  A  History 
of  the  German  Illumiuati,'  whom  he  describes  as  the  agents  in  a  plot 
formed  by  the  freemasons  to  overturn  all  the  religious  and  govern- 
ments of  Europe.  The  work  met  with  little  attention,  and  Robison 
was  charged  with  a  degree  of  credulity  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  a 
person  so  well  acquainted  w  ith  the  laws  of  philosophical  evidence. 

Having  taken  a  slight  cold,  and  suffered  an  illness  of  only  two  days' 
duration,  Mr.  Robison  died  on  the  30th  of  January  1805,  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  widow  audfour  children.  He  is  stated  to 
have  been  a  person  of  prepossessing  countenance,  a  good  linguist,  a 
draughtsman,  and  an  accomplished  musician ;  and  it  is  added  that  his 
conversation  was  both  energetic  and  interesting. 

ROEORTELLO,  FRANCIS,  was  born  of  a  noble  family,  Sep- 
tember 9th,  1510.  He  was  educated  at  Bologna  under  the  celebrated 
Romulo  Amasco,  and  he  began  about  1538  to  teach  the  belles  lettres 
at  Lucca.  Five  years  afterwards  he  went  to  Pisa,  where  he  lived 
during  the  next  five  years,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame,  which 
was  soon  spread  over  the  wIkjIc  of  Italy.  In  1519  the  senate  of  Venice 
elected  him  successor  to  Battista  Egnazio,  professor  of  rhetoric  there, 
whose  advanced  age  obliged  him  to  retire  from  public  duties.  In  1552 
Robortello  was  promoted  to  tho  chair  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  in 
the  University  of  Padua,  iu  the  place  of  Lazaro  Buonamici,  who  died 
in  that  year.  Thence  he  removed  in  1557  to  Bologna,  in  order  to 
undertake  a  similar  oflice  in  that  city.  Having  been  appointed  to 
prououuee  here  the  funeral  oration  in  honour  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  who  died  in  1558,  he  is  said  to  have  forgotten  the 
exordium,  and  to  have  been  incapable  of  proceeding,  which  brought 
him  into  some  disrepute.  About  this  time  he  had  violent  disputes 
with  Sigonius,  in  which  Robortello  appears  to  have  been  the  aggressor, 
and  which  did  not  terminate  till  the  senale  of  Venice  employed  their 
authority  iu  impo.-ing  silence  upon  both.  Robortello  died  at  Padua, 
March  18,  1507,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age,  so  poor  that  he  did 
not  leave  enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  funeral,  which  however 
was  celebrated  by  the  university  iu  a  style  of  great  magnificence. 

Robortello  seems  to  have  been  naturally  pugnacious,  and  he  was 
continually  involving  himself  in  disputes  with  men  superior  to  himself. 
He  could  not  refrain  from  attacking  such  writers  as  Erasmus,  Paulo 
Manuzio,  Muretus,  and  Henry  Stephens.  He  was  however  a  man  of 
considerable  talent  and  learning,  and  he  published  several  books  of 
gr  at  utility.  The  following  are  his  principal  works  : — 1,  '  Variorum 
Locoium  Annotationes  tam  in  Grcccis  quarn  in  Latinis  Auctoribus,' 
8 vo,  Venice,  1543;  2,  '  De  Historic^  Facilitate,'  &c,  Svo,  Florence, 
151S,  being  several  treatises  on  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  all  of 
which  aro  inserted  by  Gruter  in  hi3  'Thesaurus  Criticua;'  3,  '  De 
Convenient;;!  Supputationis  Livianse  Aunorum  cum  Marmoribus  Ro- 
mauis  qua:  iu  Capitolio  sunt ;  De  Arte  sive  Ratione  corrigeudi  Veteres 
Auctores  Disputatio,'  folio,  Padua,  1557;  4,  '  De  Vita  et  Victu  Populi 
Romani  sub  Imptratoribus  Cxs.  Augustis,'  folio,  Bologna,  1559.  Be- 
sides these  he  published  editions  of  Aristotle's  'Poetics,'  the  '  Tra- 
gedies 'of  Jiscbylus,  the  '  Tactics'  of  -'Elian,  aud  Longinus  'On  the 
•Sublime.' 

ROBUSTI,  JACOPO.  [Tintoketto.] 

ROCHEFOUCAULD,  FRANCOIS,  DUC  DE  LA,  of  a  distinguished 


noblo  family  of  Franco,  was  born  iu  1013.  Ho  appeared  early  at  tho 
court  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  showed  some  talcnU  and  ambition,  bu.t  waa 
kept  out  of  employment  and  favour  by  the  jealousy  of  Cardinal 

Richelieu.  In  tho  early  part  of  the  subsequent  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
he  figured  iu  the  civil  war  of  La  Fronde.  He  attached  himself  to  tho 
party  of  tho  Duchess  of  Longucville,  whose  avowed  admirer  ho  wat, 
aud  ho  was  severely  wounded  at  tho  siege  of  Bordeaux,  and  in  the 
DBjI  tie  of  St.  Antoine  at  Paris.  After  Louis  XI V.  had  liriuly  established 
the  monarchical  authority,  La  Rochefoucauld  withdrew  to  private  lil'o. 
In  this  second  part  of  his  career  he  exhibited  private  virtue*  which 
atoned  for  the  folly  and  violence  of  his  younger  years.  He  wax  intimate 
w  ith  Madame  do  la  Fayette,  aud  with  Madame  de  Sovigue,  w  ho  speaks 
of  him  iu  her  correspondence  in  terms  of  real  esteem.  He  died  iu 
10SO,  with  calm  and  Christian-like  ro-ignation.  The  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
his  contemporary  ami  fellow-partisan,  in  his  '  Mdmoires,'  pays  of  him, 
that  he  was  alwuys  irresolute  iu  his  temper;  a  good  soldier,  with  no 
military  talent;  a  bad  courtier,  though  ambitious  of  figuring  ami 
meddling  in  intrigue;  but  at  the  same  time  he  praises  "  his  natural 
good  sense,  the  ease  and  mildness  of  his  manners,"  and  says  that  "he 
was  a  very  upright  man  iu  private  life."  La  Rochefoucauld  h  ft  several 
works,  tho  principal  of  which  are — ' Mumoires  de  la  Rcgenco  dAnno 
d'Autriche;'  aud  his  'Maximos,'  or  '  Pciisdes,'  lor  which  he  is  beet 
known  as  an  author.  This  book  has  made  much  uoiso  in  the  world; 
it  has  been  abused,  criticised,  controverted,  and  yet  no  one  can  deny 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it,  though  it  generalises  too  much. 
La  Rochefoucauld  attributes  all  the  actions  of  men,  good  or  bad,  to 
the  moving-spring  of  self-interest.  Friendship  is  an  exchange  of  good 
offices,  generosity  is  the  means  of  gaining  good  opinion,  justice  itself 
is  derived  from  the  fear  of  suffering  from  the  oppression  of  others. 
This  may  be  all  true,  but  still  there  are  actions  iu  which  men  can  have 
no  self-interest  in  view,  in  which  tin  y  act  from  enthusiasm,  or  a  strong 
sense  of  duty,  or  from  benevolence,  or  some  motive  other  than  self- 
interest  ;  such  are,  for  instance,  the  self-devotedness  of  the  patriot,  the 
perseverance  of  the  upright  man  through  good  aud  evil  report,  the 
sacrifice  made  by  pure  love,  and,  above  all,  the  calm  resignation  of  the 
Christian  martyr.  These  aud  other  similar  iustanccs  La  Rochefoucauld 
has  not  taken  into  account,  because  probably  he  had  seen  no  specimen 
of  them.  La  Rochefoucauld  has  accounted  for  most  actions  of  a  great 
proportion  of  mankind,  perhaps  by  far  the  greater,  aud  for  so  doing 
he  has  been  abused,  because,  as  a  French  lady  observed,  he  has  told 
everybody's  Secret.  He  has  placed  himself,  with  regard  to  private 
morality,  iu  the  s  ime  predicament  as  Machiavelli  with  regard  to  political 
morality.  [Machiavelli.]  J.  J.  Rousseau,  who  was  certainly  not  free 
from  selfishness,  has  abuseel  La  Rochefoucauld's  'Maximes;'  and  yet 
in  .his  '  Einile  '  he  observes  that  "  selfishness  is  the  maiu-spriDg  of  all 
our  actions,"  and  that  "  authors,  while  they  are  for  ever  talking  of 
truth,  which  they  care  little  about,  think  chiefly  of  their  own  interest, 
of  which  they  do  not  talk.'  La  Fontaine,  in  his  fable  (b.  i.,  11) 
'L'Homme  et  son  Image,'  has  made  an  ingenious  defence  of  La 
Rochefoucauld's  book. 

La  Rochefoucauld's  'Maximes'  have  gone  through  many  editions. 
The  '  Giuvres  de  La  Rochefoucauld,'  1818,  contaiu,  besides  his  already 
published  works,  several  inedited  letters  and  a  biographical  notice. 

Several  other  individuals  of  the  same  family  have  acquired  an  his- 
torical name,  among  others,  Louis  Alexandre  de  La  Rociiefoucai  ld, 
peer  of  France,  who  embraced  the  popular  part  at  the  begiuuiDg  of  the 
great  French  revolution,  aud  displayed  considerable  violence  iu  his 
sentiments,  notwithstanding  which,  alter  the  10th  of  August,  he  was 
massacred  by  the  Jacobins  as  an  aristocrat. 

ROCHESTER,  LORD.  [YY'ilmot.] 

ROCKINGHAM,  CHARLES  WATSOX  WENTWORTII,  MAR- 
QUIS OF,  was  the  only  son  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Kockiugham,  and 
was  boru  on  the  13th  of  May  1730,  two  years  after  the  title  of  Baron 
of  Maltou  had  been  conferred  upon  his  father,  who,  in  1731,  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Malton,  and,  having  succeeded  to 
his  cousin  iu  the  barony  of  Rockingham  in  1740,  was  created  Marquis 
of  Rockingham  the  same  year.  The  Watsons,  barons,  aud  for  some 
time  earls  of  Rockiugham,  had  originally  acquired  importance  by  the 
marriage  of  one  of  tuem  with  the  sis'er  of  the  great  Earl  of  Stratford, 
whose  vast  estates  they  in  this  way  came  to  inherit. 

Iu  September  1750,  while  his  lather  was  still  alive,  the  subject  of 
the  present  article  was  created  Earl  of  Malton  in  the  Irish  peerage; 
but  oefore  the  end  of  the  year  his  father's  death  left  him  iu  possession 
of  the  ruarepuisate.  Young  as  he  was  w  hen  he  thus  cutereel  the  House 
ot  Lords,  he  did  not  wait  long  before  beginning  to  take  a  share  in 
debate.  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  '  Memoirs  of  the  Last  Ten  Years  of 
the  Reign  of  George  II.,'  notices  one  or  two  of  his  earliest  appearances: 
iu  not  very  complimentary  terms.  When  what  was  called  the  Scotch 
Bill  (fur  planting  colonies  of  foreign  Protestants  on  the  forfeited 
estates  in  Scotland)  was  under  discussion  in  March  1752,  he  savs, 
"  The  young  Marquess  of  Rockingham  entered  into  a  debate  so  much 
above  his  force,  auel  partly  applied  the  tiite  old  apologue  of  Mencnius 
Agrippa,  and  the  sillier  old  story  of  the  fellow  of  college,  who  asked 
why  we  should  do  anything  for  posterity,  who  had  never  done  any- 
thing for  us  !"  Again,  in  his  account  of  the  debates  in  the  following 
February,  about  the  charge  of  Jacobitism  brought  against  the  solicitor- 
general  Murray  (Lord  Mansfield)  aud  other  persons  connected  with 
the  court,  he  notes,  iu  the  same  sarcastic  style  : — "  Lord  Xorthum- 
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berland,  perceiving  it  was  a  day  for  great  men  to  stand  forth,  thought 
it  a  good  opportunity  to  announce  his  own  dignity  ;  but  he  said  little 
to  the  purpose.  Still  less  was  said  by  the  young  Marquess  of  Rocking- 
ham, though  he  had  prepared  a  long  quotation  from  Tacitus  about 
informers,  and  opened  with  it." 

But  although  never  rated  high  as  a  man  of  talent,  the  mere  wealth 
and  independent  position  of  the  marquis  necessarily  secured  him  great 
influence,  which  was  much  strengthened  by  his  upright  and  honourable 
character  in  private  life,  as  well  as  by  the  moderation  and  consistency 
of  his  political  conduct,  although  that  was  no  doubt  partly  owing  to 
the  very  narrowness  of  his  understanding,  which  prevented  him  from 
ever  looking  beyond  the  particular  set  of  notions  he  had  originally 
taken  up,  or  the  particular  people  from  whom  ho  had  received  them. 
He  had  been  educated  in  the  principles  of  what  was  then  considered 
constitutional  Whiggism,  and  he  evidently  to  the  end  of  his  life  never 
entertained  a  doubt  about  the  truth  of  his  political  opinions.  In 
February  17C0  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  His  political 
career  from  this  date  forms  part  of  the  history  of  the  next  reign,  and 
of  the  several  persons  of  much  greater  mark  than  himself  with  whom 
he  was  brought  into  association  or  collision  in  the  fluctuating  contest 
of  parties.  [Geouge  III.;  Burke;  Pitt.]  He  was  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  and  prime  minister  from  the  10th  of  July  17C5  to  the  12th  of 
July  1766,  and  was  again  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  with  the  same 
office  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  North,  in  March  1782,  but  died  the 
1st  of  July  of  that  year.  The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  married,  in 
1752,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Bright,  Esq.,  of  Badsworth,  but  had  no 
children.  His  eldest  sister  was  married  in  1744  to  the  first  Earl 
Fitz William,  whose  son,  having  succeeded  to  the  family  estate  ou  the 
death  of  the  marquis,  took  the  surname  of  Wentworth  in  1S07. 

RODERIC,  the  thirty-fourth  and  last  of  the  Visigothic  line  of  kings 
who  filled  the  throne  of  Spain  from  411  to  711.  The  circumstances 
which  attended  the  elevation  aud  fall  of  this  prince  are  as  doubtful  as 
most  events  of  that  dark  period.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  sou  of 
Theodofred,  duke  of  Cordova,  aud  the  grandson  of  Cbindaswind. 
Having  been  entrusted  by  Witiza  with  the  command  of  the  army, 
ltodcric  revolted  against  his  sovereign  in  70S,  deprived  him  of  the 
,  crown,  and  banished  him  to  Toledo.  For  tome  time  after  his  usurpa- 
tion, Uoderic  had  to  contend  against  the  sons  aud  partisans  of  the 
dethroned  monarch,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  northern  provinces 
of  Spain.  At  last  the  sons  of  Witiza,  perceiving  their  inability  to  cope 
with  the  forces  of  the  usurper,  crossed  over  to  Africa,  where  they  were 
kindly  received  by  llyan  (the  Count  Don  Julian  of  Spanish  chronicle), 
lord  of  Ceuta  and  Tangiers,  and  a  friend  of  Witiza,  who  offered,  if 
assisted  by  the  Arabs,  whose  tributary  he  was,  to  restore  the  princes 
to  the  dominions  of  their  father.  Having  communicated  his  project  to 
Musa  lbn-No6seyr,  then  governor  of  Africa  for  the  Kalifs  of  Damascus 
[Musa  Ibn-Nosseyr],  that  general,  who  had  long  wished  to  carry 
his  arms  into  Spain,  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  offered  to  him, 
aud  promised  his  powerful  assistance.  By  his  orders  Tarif  Abu  Zorah, 
with  four  hundred  Berbers,  landed  at  Tartessus  (siuce  called  Tarifa,  in 
commemoration  of  this  event), and  after  ravaging  the  adjoiuiug  country, 
returned  to  Africa  laden  with  plunder  and  captives.  This  happened  in 
Kamadhiiu,  a.h.  91  (Oct.  a.d.  710).  The  success  of  the  enterprise 
filled  the  Arabian  Amir  with  joy,  and  a  second  and  more  formidable 
expedition  was,  the  ensuing  year,  directed  against  the  shores  of  Spain, 
on  Thursday  the  eighth  of  Kejeb,  a.h.  92,  answering  to  30th  April, 
711.  Tarik  Ibn  Zeyyad,  a  freed  man  of  Musa  Ibn  Nosseyr,  landed 
with  eight  thousand  men  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of  Calpe,  to  which  ho 
gave  his  own  name,  'Jebal  Tarik'  (the  mountain  of  Tarik),  since 
corrupted  into  Gibraltar.  Soon  after  their  landing,  Tarik  and  his 
followers  were  attacked  by  Theodomir,  the  governor  of  Andalucia. 
The  Goths  however  were  unable  to  force  the  positions  taken  up  by 
Tarik,  who,  seeing  his  number  daily  increase  by  fresh  reinforcements 
from  Africa,  descended  into  the  plain,  and  advanced  without  opposi- 
tion as  far  as  Medina  Sidonia.  He  was  there  met  by  Koderic,  who, 
at  the  head  of  numerous  but  ill-disciplined  forces,  hastened  to  repel 
the  invasion.  After  some  sharp  skirmishing,  which  lasted  for  six 
consecutive  days,  the  two  armies  tame  to  a  general  engagement  on 
the  5th  of  Shawwal,  a.h.  92  (26th  July,  711).  According  to  Ar-rdzi 
and  other  hi-toriaus,  this  memorable  battle,  which  decided  the  fate  of 
the  Gothic  monarchy,  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Barbate, 
not  on  those  of  the  Guadalete,  as  the  generality  of  the  Christian 
historians  have  erroneously  asserted.  It  was  at  first  hardly  contested 
on  both  sides,  until  the  defection  of  Oppas  and  other  partisans  of 
Witiza,  to  whom  Roderic  had  imprudently  entrusted  the  command  of 
the  right  wing  of  his  army,  gave  the  victory  to  the  Arabs.  The  rout 
then  became  general,  and  the  flower  of  Gothic  chivalry  fell  by  the 
word  of  the  Arabs,  Roderic  himself  being  in  the  number  of  the  slain. 

This  last  fact  has  been  brought  into  question  by  the  generality  of 
the  Spanish  historians,  from  Rodericus  Toletanus  down  to  Masdeu, 
on  the  ground  that  Sebastianus  Salmanticeusis,  a  monk  and  chronicler 
of  the  10th  century  (in  '  Flores,  Esp.  Sag.,*  vol.  xiii.),  speaks  of  a 
tomb  being  discovered  in  his  time,  at  Visdo  in  1'ortugal,  bearing  this 
inscription,  '  Hie  requiescit  Rodericus  ultimus  Rex  Gothorum;'  from 
which  they  conclude  that  Roderic  escaped  the  field  of  battle,  and 
retired  into  Poitugal,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
penance  aud  prayer.  The  statement  however  is  entitled  to  little 
credit:  for  not  only  have  we  the  testimony  to  the  contrary  of  the 


Arabian  writers,  who  universally  agree  that  Roderic  perished  in  the 
action,  though  they  are  divided  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death,  some 
asserting  that  he  was  slain  by  Tiirik,  and  others  that  he  was  drowned 
in  attempting  to  cross  the  river ;  but  the  assertion  is  further  corro- 
borated by  Isidorus  Pacensis,  and  the  anonymous  continuator  of  the 
'  Chronicon  Biclarense' — two  contemporary  Christian  writers,  who 
positively  declare  that  Roderic  died  in  the  action.  Roderic's  reign 
had  lasted  nearly  three  years.  There  is  a  fabulous  chronicle  of  this 
king,  or  rather  a  romance  of  chivalry,  in  which  the  popular  traditions 
current  among  Moors  and  Christians  respecting  the  invasion  and  con- 
quest of  Spain,  as  well  as  many  ridiculous  fables  like  that  of  Floriuda, 
and  the  enchanted  Tower  of  Toledo,  have  been  embodied  by  an 
anonymous  writer  of  the  14th  century.  It  was  printed  for  the  first 
time  at  Toledo,  1549,  and  has  since  gone  through  several  editions* 
Another  fabulous  history  of  Roderic  and  the  events  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  was  written  towards  the  middle  of  the  16th  ceutury,  by  a 
converted  Moor  of  the  name  of  Luna  (Granada,  1592,  4to.).  These, 
and  other  books  of  the  same  stamp,  have  furnished  ample  materials 
for  some  admirable  works  in  recent  English  literature,  by  Scott, 
Southey,  and  Irving. 

(Al-makkari's  History  of  the  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in  Spain,  vol. 
L,  chaps.  1  and  2.) 

RODNEY,  ADMIRAL,  LORD.  George  Bkydges  Rodney  was 
born  at  Walton-upou-Thames,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  February  19, 
1718.  He  was  taken  from  Harrow  School,  aud  sent  to  sea  at  twelve 
years  of  age.  In  1739  he  was  made  a  lieutenant;  in  1742,  a  captain  ; 
and  in  1748  he  was  sent  out  as  governor  and  commandcr-in  chief  on 
the  Newfoundland  station,  with  the  rank  of  commodore.  In  October, 
1752,  Rodney  returned  to  England,  aud  was  elected  member  of  par- 
liament for  the  borough  of  Saltasb.  He  was  appointed  successively 
to  the  Fougueux,  64  guns;  the  Prince  George,  90  guns;  aud  the 
Dublin,  74.  After  twenty-eight  years  of  active  service,  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  May  19,  1759. 

In  1701  Admiral  Rodney  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  at 
Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Islands.  Having  captured  the  islands  of 
Martinique,  Santa  Lucia,  and  Granada,  he  was  recalled  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  in  1763.  Soon  after  his  return  he  was  created  a  baronet, 
and  by  successive  steps  reached  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  red. 
He  was  also  appointed  governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital  ;  but  resigned 
this  office  on  being  sent  out,  in  1771,  as  commander-in-chief  on  tho 
Jamaica  station.    In  1774  ho  was  recalled. 

Under  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  difficulties,  Sir  George  Rodney 
now  retired  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  till  May,  1778,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  white,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1779  was  again  appointed  commander-in-chief  on  the  Barbadoes  station, 
for  which  be  sailed  December  29,  1779.  His  fleet  consisted  of  22  sail 
of  the  line  and  8  frigates.  France  anil  Spain  were  at  this  time  uuited 
against  England.  Before  he  had  been  ten  days  at  sea  he  had  captured 
i  seveu  Spanish  ships  of  war,  and  on  the  16th  of  January,  1780,  fell  in 
with  a  Spanish  fleet,  under  Admiral  Langara,  near  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
consisting  of  11  ships  of  the  liue,  and  2  frigates.  Of  these  five  were 
taken  and  two  destroyed ;  but  the  action  being  in  the  night,  and  the 
weather  tempestuous,  the  rest  escaped. 

On  the  17th  of  April  1780,  Rodney  came  in  sight  of  the  French 
fleet,  under  the  Comte  de  Guiche,  near  Martinique.  Rodney 
intended  to  attack  the  enemy,  which  was  a  little  superior,  with  his 
fleet  in  close  order;  but  the  greater  part  of  his  captains  disobeyed, 
aud  kept  at  a  cautious  distance.  Only  live  or  six  ships  supported 
him,  while  in  his  own,  the  Sandwich,  he  engaged  a  74  and  two 
SO  gun  ships  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  compelled  them  to  bear 
away,  and  broke  through  the  enemy's  line.  In  his  despatches  Rodney 
censured  the  conduct  of  his  captains,  but  the  Admiralty  suppressed 
the  passage,  and  only  one  of  them  was  brought  to  trial,  who  was 
dismissed  from  the  service.  The  admiral  was  rewarded  with  the 
thanks  of  the  Housa  of  Commons,  and  a  pension  of  2000^.  a-year,  to 
be  continued  after  his  death  to  his  family  in  specified  portions  for 
their  respective  lives.  In  1780  he  was  chosen,  free  of  expense,  to 
represent  the  city  of  Westminster,  and  was  also  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Bath.  Soon  afterwards  war  was  declared  against  the  states  of  Holland, 
and  instructions  were  sent  to  Rodney  to  attack  their  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  Dutch  island  of  St.  Eustatius  surrendered,  with- 
out a  shot  having  been  fired,  February  3,  1781 ;  aud  in  the  course  of 
the  spring,  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice 
j  were  taken.  Rodney,  having  returned  to  Europe  in  the  autumn  of 
|  1781  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  was  received  with  uni\eisal 
enthusiasm,  was  created  vice-admiral  of  England,  in  the  place  of 
I  Admiral  Hawke  deceased,  and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
)  whole  of  the  West  Indies.  Both  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  were 
at  this  time  in  the  West  Indies,  and  it  was  intended  to  form  a  junction 
and  attack  Jamaica  and  the  other  British  possessions.  The  French 
fleet  was  commanded  by  the  Comte  de  Gra=se,  and  consisted  of  thirty- 
three  or  thirty-four  sail  of  the  line,  besides  frigates.  Intelligence 
having  been  brought  to  Rodney,  on  the  8th  of  April  1782,  of  their 
having  sailed  from  Fort  Royal  Bay,  Martiuique,  he  immediately 
followed  them.  A  partial  action  took  place  on  the  9th,  when  two 
of  the  French  ships  of  the  line  were  disabled,  aud  a  third  was  rendered 
useless  by  an  accide  nt  in  the  night  of  the  11th,  thus  reducing  the 
French  fleet  to  thirty  or  thirty. one  ships  of  the  line.    The  British 
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fleet  was  rather  more  in  number,  but  much  leas  in  weight  of  metal. 
The  general  action  commenced  on  the  12th  of  April  1782,  at  Hcveu 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  lasted  till  half  past  six  in  the  evening. 
Rodney,  in  the  Formidable,  broke  through  tho  French  lino,  and 
engaged  the  Ville-de-Paris,  De  Grasso's  flag  ship,  and  compelled  her 
to  btrike.  The  result  was,  that  seven  ships  of  the  lino  and  two 
frigates  were  taken  by  the  British. 

About  this  time  the  Whigs  had  come  into  office,  and  Rodney  having 
been  always  opposed  to  them,  an  officer  was  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
who  had  only  just  sailed  when  the  news  of  this  great  victory  reached 
England,  and  the  Admiralty  immediately  sent  an  express  to  overtake 
and  briug  back  the  officer,  but  it  was  too  late.  Koduey  reached 
England,  September  21,  1782.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  with 
the  title  of  Baron  Rodney,  and  received  an  additional  pension  of  2000/. 
a  year.  He  lived  chiefly  in  the  country,  till  May  24,  1702,  when  he 
died,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  He  was  twice  married,  and  left  a 
numerous  family.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in 
St  Paul'l  Cathedral,  London,  at  the  national  expense.  His  portrait 
by  Reynold  iv:n  ill  the  royal  collection  at  St.  James's  Palace,  but  has 
since  been  sent  to  Greenw  ich  Hospital. 

(Muiidy,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Rodney,  London.) 

RODRIGUEZ,  YKNTURA,  the  most  eminent  Spanish  architect  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  Cienpozuelos,  July  14,  1717,  and 
commenced  his  first  studies  in  his  profession  under  Esteban  Marchand, 
who  was  then  employed  on  the  works  carrying  on  at  Aranjuez.  After 
the  death  of  Marchand,  in  1733,  he  still  continued  at  Aranjuez,  until 
Juvara  engaged  him  as  his  assistant  in  making  drawings  for  the  design 
of  the  new  palace  at  Madrid;  and  after  the  death  of  Juvara,  ho  was 
similarly  engaged  by  his  successor  Sachetti,  with  whom  he  was  subse- 
quently associated  in  the  execution  of  that  vast  pile,  as  aparejador,  or 
principal  clerk  of  the  works,  1741.  In  1747  he  was  made  honorary 
member  of  tho  Academy  of  St.  Luke  at  Rome ;  and  on  that  of  St. 
Fernando  being  established  at  Madrid,  in  1752,  ho  was  appointed 
chief  director  or  professor  of  architecture  in  it,  an  office  for  which  he 
was  peculiarly  fitted,  not  only  by  his  talents,  but  by  his  zeal  for  his 
art,  and  his  solicitude  for  the  improvement  of  the  pupils.  Commissions 
poured  in  upon  him  from  every  quarter;  for  there  was  scarcely  a 
work  of  any  importance  throughout  the  country  on  which  he  was  not 
either  engaged  or  consulted.  He  was  employed  on  various  cathedrals, 
churches,  colleges,  hospitals,  and  other  structures  at  Zaragoza,  Malaga, 
Toledo,  Granada,  Valladolid,  and  numerous  other  places  ;  and  a  mere 
list  of  tho  works  designed  or  executed  by  him  would  be  one  of  con- 
siderable extent.  We  can  here  merely  point  out,  as  being  among  the 
more  remarkable  for  their  design,  the  sanctuary  at  Cobadonga,  the 
church  of  San  Felipe  Neri  at  Malaga,  that  of  the  hospital  at  Oviedo, 
and  the  palace  of  the  Duque  de  Liria  at  Madrid. 

These  multiplied  engagements,  and  the  frequent  journeys  which 
they  occasioned  him,  prevented  his  visitiug  Italy ;  but  he  collected 
all  works  of  engravings  relative  botli  to  its  ancient  and  modern 
buildings.  He  also  carefully  studied  the  various  mouumenta  of 
Roman,  Moorish,  and  Gothic  architecture  in  his  own  country.  He 
died  at  Madrid  in  1785,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  San  Marcos,  the  only  one  in  that  capital  erected  by 
himself.  Rodriguez  has  been  honoured  with  an  Elogio  by  the  cele- 
brated Jovellanos,  to  which  we  must  refer  those  who  wish  for  a  more 
detailed  notice  of  his  character  and  works.  He  is  also  repeatedly 
mentioned  with  high  commendation  by  Ponz,  in  his  '  Viage  de 
Eepana  ; '  and  he  doubtless  deserves  the  title  he  received  from  his 
contemporaries,  of  the  Restorer  of  Architecture  in  Spain. 

ROEBUCK,  JOHN,  M.D.,  the  son  of  a  Sheffield  manufacturer,  was 
born  in  1718.  He  received  a  liberal  education  at  Northampton  under 
Dr.  Doddridge,  and  subsequently  in  the  University  of  Leydeu,  and 
settled  in  Birmingham  as  a  physician.  Pursuing  an  early  taste  for 
chemistry,  he  introduced  some  improvements  in  the  proce.-scs  of 
refining  gold  and  silver,  and  established,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Samuel  Qarbet,  an  extensive  refinery  and  chemical  manufactory  at 
Birmingham.  He  there  effected  such  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid  (formerly  called  vitriolic  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol), 
by  the  use  of  leaden  instead  of  glass  vessels,  and  by  other  modifica- 
tions of  the  process,  as  enabled  him  to  reduce  its  price  from  sixteen- 
pence  to  four-pence  per  lb.,  aud  thus  to  render  it  available  for  many 
new  and  important  purposes  in  connection  with  manufactures  ;  and, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Garbet,  he  established,  in  1749,  vitriol-works 
at  Preston-pans  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  these  improvements  into 
practice,  thereby  rendering  a  great  service  to  our  rising  manufactures, 
and  securing  to  himself  aud  his  partner  a  handsome  return.  He  is 
said  to  have  tried  bleaching  with  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  subsequent 
introduction  of  this  valuable  process  does  not  appear  to  be  traceable 
to  his  experiments.  Abandoning  his  medical  practice,  Roebuck 
henceforward  resided  chiefly  in  Scotland,  w  here  he  perfected  improved 
methods  of  smelting  and  manufacturing  iron  with  pit-coal  instead  of 
charcoal,  and  founded  the  great  iron-works  at  Canon,  for  which  he 
chiefly  designed  the  furnaces  and  machinery,  calling  in  the  aid  of 
Smeaton,  and  subsequently  of  Watt.  The  first  furnace  at  this  great 
establishment,  the  formation  of  which  constitutes  an  era  in  the  history 
of  British  manufactures,  was  blown  on  the  1st  of  January  1760.  Un- 
fortunately for  himself,  Roebuck  subsequently  became  the  lessee  of 
extensive  coal  and  salt-works  at  Borrowstowness,  belonging  to  the 
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Duke  of  Hamilton.  For  the  carrying  on  of  these  work",  on  which  ho 
employed  nearly  a  thousand  persons,  lie  was  obliged  to  withdraw  hii 
capital  successively  from  his  other  undertakings,  and  ho  uevei  thelesa 
became  so  involved  as  to  derive  only  a  bare  subsistence  from  the  col- 
lieries, although  his  improved  modes  of  working  were  highly  beneficial 
to  the  country.  While  engaged  in  this  speculation  he  became  con- 
nected, as  stated  under  James  Watt,  with  some  of  tho  early  experi- 
ments of  the  author  of  the  modern  steam-engine,  in  the  first  patent 
for  which  ho  had  a  share.  Ho  died  on  tho  17th  of  July  1794.  In  a 
copious  memoir  in  tho  fourth  volume  of  the  'Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,'  of  which  he  was  a  Fellow,  he  is  stated 
to  have  been  the  author  of  a  few  papers  read  before  that  and  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  to  have  published  two  political  pamphlets. 

•ROEBUCK,  JOHN  ARTHUR,  M.P.,  was  born  at  Madras  in  180L 
lie  was  the  son  of  E.  Roebuck,  Esq.,  of  that  pill fln  who  was  tho 
son  of  the  eminent  Dr.  Roebuck  of  Birmingham,  the  t-ubject  of 
the  preceding  article.  Mr.  Roebuck  can  also  trace  bis  descent 
from  the  poet  Tickell.  When  very  young  Mr.  Roebuck  went  to 
Canada,  whence  he  came  over  in  1824  to  become  an  English  bar- 
rister. Ho  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1831, 
and  went  on  the  Northern  circuit.  He  is  now  a  Queen's  Counsel 
and  a  bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple.  In  1832  he  was  returned  as 
member  for  Bath  to  the  first  Reformed  House  of  Commons;  and 
sinco  that  time  he  has  been  known  as  one  of  the  'advanced  liberals' 
of  that  House,  and  as  one  of  the  most  resolute  and  effective  advocated 
of  the  various  measures  which  from  time  to  time  have  formed  or 
still  form  the  policy  of  the  party  so  designated.  He  sat  for  Bath  till 
1837,  having  in  the  meantime  (1834)  married  a  daughter  of  the  R-v. 
Thomas  Falconer  of  Bath,  who  is  known  as  an  author,  and  as  having 
been  Hampton  lecturer  at  Oxford.  During  this  early  part  of  his 
parliamentary  career,  Mr.  Roebuck  made  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  what  has  been  called  tho  '  school  of  philosophical  radicalism,' 
in  which  capacity  he  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  '  Westminster 
Review  '  in  its  early  days.  He  was  agent  in  England  for  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  in  the  actual  time  of  the  Canadian 
rebellion,  and  zealously  defended  the  iuterest3  of  the  colony  in  her 
dispute  with  the  executive.  At  this  time  also  be  won  that 
character  for  independence  and  incorruptibility,  touched  with  some- 
thing of  asperity,  which  he  has  ever  since  retained.  As  a  Radical  he 
was  very  severe  on  the  Whigs,  both  in  parliament  and  out  of  it ;  aud 
he  had  a  quarrel  which  led  to  a  duel  with  Mr.  Black,  editor  of  the 
'  Morning  Chronicle,'  the  Whig  journal.  His  hostility  to  the  Whigs 
cost  him  his  seat  in  1837  ;  but  he  was  again  elected  for  Bath  in  1841, 
and  continued  to  represent  it  till  the  general  election  of  1847,  when  ho 
was  again  thrown  out.  He  was  fir=t  returned  for  Sheffield — which  con- 
stituency he  still  represents—  in  May  1849,  and  then  without  opposition. 

As  member  for  Sheffield,  Mr.  Roebuck  has  kept  up  his  peculiar 
character  as  an  independent  critic  of  the  proceedings  of  all  parties 
from  the  point  of  view  of  au  extreme  patriotic  liberalism.  Occasional 
ill-health  has  interfered  with  his  parliamentary  labours  :  but  he  has 
takeu  a  prominent  part  in  many  important  debates,  and  he  almost 
always  brings  a  large  amount  of  valuable  and  suggestive  information 
to  bear  upon  the  subject  in  hand,  aud  he  enforces  it,  notwithstanding 
his  feeble  physical  powers,  with  much  energy.  He  has  also  on  one  or 
two  occasions  originated  important  motions.  It  was  he  who,  in  Janu- 
ary 1855,  moved  for  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Russian  war,  and 
by  carrying  the  motion  against  the  Aberdeen  government  by  a  large 
majority,  forced  that  government  to  resign.  Mr.  Roebuck  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  celebrated  committee  of  inquiry  appoiuted  in  pur- 
suance of  his  motion.  In  December  1855  Mr.  Roebuck  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  chairman  of  the  new  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  but  he  was  third  in  the  list  of  candidates  when  the  final  vote 
was  taken.  He  has  since  then  become  chairman  of  the  Administrative 
Reform  Association,  founded  by  some  merchants  of  London  and  others 
after  the  exposures  of  the  state  of  our  administrative  machinery  to 
which  the  inquiry  into  the  Russian  war  led.  The  association,  after 
starting  with  great  promises,  was  thought  to  fail  in  accomplishing 
its  aspirations;  and  Mr.  Roebuck  has  recently  been  trying  to  re-invigo- 
rate it  and  give  it  distinct  practical  aims.  Mr.  Roebuck  is  also  chair- 
;  man  of  the  Western  Bank  of  London,  aud  also  of  the  Acadian 
|  Charcoal-Iron  Company  of  Nova  Scotia.  Mr.  Roebuck,  besides  his 
scattered  letters,  manifestoes,  &c,  and  his  contributions  to  the 
'  Westminster  '  and  '  Edinburgh  '  Keviews,  &c,  is  the  author  of  the 
following  separate  works  : — '  Pamphlets  to  the  People,'  1835  ;  '  The 
Colonies  of  England  :  a  Plan  for  the  Government  of  some  portion  of 
our  Colonial  Possessions,'  1849;  and  'The  History  of  the  Whig 
1  Ministry  of  1S30  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,'  2  vols.,  1852. 
ROE'LAS,  JUAN  DE  LAS,  one  of  the  most  distinguLhed  of  the 
Spanish  painters,  commonly  known  among  Andalusian  artists  as  LI 
Clerigo  Roelas,  was  born  at  Seville  of  a  distinguished  famdy,  about 
1558  or  1560  :  his  father,  Pedro  de  las  Roelas,  was  a  Spanish  admiral, 
and  died  in  1566.  Roelas  is  styled  in  documents  and  in  books  'el 
licenciado  Juan,'  which  signifies  probably  merely  that  he  was  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Seville.  Little  is  known  about  his 
education :  he  is  supposed  to  have  studied  iu  Italy,  and  from  his  style 
with  some  of  the  scholars  of  Titian  in  Venice.  Iu  1603  he  painted 
four  pictures  for  the  college  of  Olivares,  From  1607  until  1624  he 
lived  chiefly  at  Seville  and  Madrid;  and  iu  1616,  after  the  death  of 
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F.  Castello,  he  was  a  competitor  for  the  place  of  cabinet  painter  to  the 
king,  Philip  III.;  notwithstanding  the  "  many  years'  service  of  Rodlas's 
father,"  however,  Bartoloind  Gonzalez  succeeded  Castello.  Rodlas 
3ettled  in  Olivares  in  1024,  when  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  canons 
of  the  college,  but  he  died  there  in  tho  following  year,  April  23rd, 
1025.    Francisco  Zurbaran  was  the  scholar  of  Rodlas. 

The  works  of  Rodlas  are  very  numerous  in  Seville  ;  and  there  are 
still  many  in  the  College  of  Olivares,  and  there  are  some  at  Madrid. 
His  master-piece  is  the  death  or  '  el  Transito  '  of  San  Isidoro,  in  the 
church  of  that  saint  at  Seville ;  this  is  a  large  majestic  composition, 
in  two  compartments,  similar  to  the  communion  of  St.  Jerome  by 
Domenichino,  and  other  Italian  pictures,  but  on  a  larger  scale.  In 
the  lower  part  is  the  archbishop  in  a  church  in  the  attitude  of  prayer 
and  about  to  die,  supported  and  surrounded  by  his  numerous  clergy, 
among  which  are  some  magnificent  heads  ;  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
picture  is  our  Saviour  on  his  throne,  with  the  Madonna  by  his  side, 
and  surrounded  by  angels ;  the  attention  of  all  is  directed  to  the  dying 
saint.  This  picture,  it  appears,  has  never  been  engraved  ;  indeed,  very 
few  good  Spanish  pictures  have  been  engraved,  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
circumstance  that  the  great  painters  of  Spain  are  so  little  known  out 
of  their  own  provinces.  One  of  his  best  works  also  is  the  Saint  lago, 
in  the  Cnpilla  do  Santiago,  in  the  Cathi  dial  of  Seville  .  the  saint  is 
riding  over  Moors  ;  it  was  painted  in  1009.  Bermudez  speaks  of  it  as 
full  of  fire,  majesty,  and  decorum.  According  to  Mr.  Ford  ('Hand- 
book of  Spain  '),  it  is  surpassed  by  tho  picture  of  the  Conception,  by 
Rodlas,  in  the  Academy  ;  and  by  three  in  the  chapel  of  the  University 
of  Seville — a  'Holy  Family,  with  Jesuits;'  a  'Nativity;'  and  an 
1  Adoration.'  "  No  one,"  says  this  writer,  "  ever  painted  the  sleek 
grimalkin  Jesuit  like  Kodlae."  Pacheeo,  who  was  censor  of  pictures 
in  Seville  [PaOHECoJ,  reproached  Rodlas  with  want  of  decorum  in  a 
picture,  in  the  Merced  Calzada,  of 'St.  Anne  Teaching  the  Virgin  to 
Read,'  for  representing  some  sweetmeats  and  some  articles  of  common 
domestic  life  upon  a  table  in  the  picture;  and  also  for  painting  a 
sheet,  intended  to  wrap  the  infant  Saviour  in,  who  is  naked,  in  the 
picture  of  the  '  Nativity,'  in  t  ie  chapel  of  the  university. 

Rodlas  is  compared  with  Tintoretto  and  the  Caracci ;  ho  is  the  best 
of  the  Andalusian  painters  in  design  and  composition,  and  displays 
frequently  a  grandeur  of  form  and  majesty  of  character  which  belong 
only  to  the  greatest  masters  :  in  colouring  also  he  may  be  compared 
with  the  Venetians.  His  last  picture  is  apparently  the  'Nativity,'  at 
Olivares.  Palomino's  account  of  this  painter  is  almost  wholly  incor- 
rect ;  he  calls  him  Doctor  Pablo  de  las  Rodlas. 

(Cean  Bermudez,  Diccionavio  Jlhtovico,  <fcc.) 

ROGER  OF  HOVEDEN.  [Hoveden.] 
*  ROGERS,  HENRY,  now  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Spring-Hill 
Independent  College,  Birmingham,  and  well  known  as  au  English 
Essayist,  and  the  author  of  works  designed  to  exhibit  the  harmony 
of  Philosophy  and  Revealed  Religion,  was  educated  at  Highbury 
College,  and  was  for  some  time  an  Independent  preacher.  The  duties 
of  this  office  not  agreeing  with  his  health,  he  resigned  his  charge. 
He  was  afterwards  for  a  time  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature  in  University  College,  London.  Thence  he  removed  to 
bis  present  situation. 

Within  the  laBt  ten  or  fifteen  year3  Mr.  Rogers,  by  his  contributions 
to  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  has  won  himself  the  high  place  which 
he  occupies  in  the  contemporary  literature  of  Britain.  Probably  since 
Mr.  Macaulay  ceased  to  write  for  the  'Edinburgh,'  Mr.  Rogers  has 
been  the  most  distinguished  of  its  regular  contributors  in  the  kinds 
of  topics  formerly  treated  by  Mr.  Macaulay  in  the  pages  of  that 
periodical.  His  articles  have  been  numerous  and  on  very  various 
subjects — some  critical,  some  historical  or  biographical,  and  some 
speculative.  A  collection  of  them  was  republished  in  lf-50  under  the 
title  of  'Essays  selected  from  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review;'  and  this  collection,  increased  in  bulk  by  an  additional 
volume  published  in  1855,  has  passed  through  more  than  one 
edition.  It  is  by  these  three  volumes  of  republished  '  Essays  '  that 
Mr.  Rogers  is  btst  known  ;  but  he  is  also  the  author  of '  The  Life  and 
Character  of  John  Howe,  M.A.,  with  an  Analysis  of  his  Writings,' 
1836  ;  of  '  General  Introduction  to  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  English 
Grammar  and  Composition,'  1838;  of  a  well-known  work  on  the 
present  state  of  religious  opinion  eutitled  '  The  Eclipse  of  Faith  ; ' 
and  of  a  'Defence'  of  that  work,  published  in  1S54  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Francis  Newman.  Mr.  Rogers  officiated,  along  with  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor, 
as  Examiner  of  the  Essays  given  in  for  the  Burnett  prizes  of  Aber- 
deen in  1854,  and  award'  r  of  the  prizes. 

ROGERS,  SAMUEL,  was  born  on  the  30th  of  July  1763,  at 
Newington  Green,  a  suburb  of  London.  His  father,  who  was  a 
Dissenter,  and  much  respected  by  tl  e  Dissenters  of  London,  was 
a  banker  by  profession ;  and  the  poet,  after  a  careful  private  edu- 
cation, was  placed,  when  yet  a  lad,  in  the  banking-house  to  learn  the 
business  prior  to  his  becoming  a  partner.  Among  his  reminiscences 
of  this  time  was  that  of  Wilkes  calliug  at  the  banking-house  to  solicit 
his  father's  vote,  and,  as  his  father  was  out,  shaking  hands  with  him 
as  his  father's  representative.  From  a  very  early  period,  the  future 
poet  exhibited  a  taste  for  letters,  aud  he  used  to  date  his  first  deter- 
mination towards  poetry  from  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  reading 
Beattie's  '  Minstrel,'  when  a  mere  boy.  His  admiration  of  literature 
and  literary  men  led  him,  while  still  a  clerk  in  his  father's  bank,  to 


meditate  a  call  on  Dr.  Johnson  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  himself; 
and  once,  with  a  young  friend,  he  went  to  Johnson's  house  iu  Bolt 
Court  bent  on  accompanying  the  object,  but  his  courage  failed  him 
when  he  had  his  hand  on  the  knocker.  It  was  in  1786 — two  years 
after  Johnson's  death — that  Rogers,  then  in  his  twenty-third  year, 
published  hia  first  volume  of  poetry,  under  the  title  of  'An  Ode  to 
Superstition,  and  some  other  Poems.'  The  date  is  important.  "  The 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  British  Poetry,"  says  a  critic,  "  dates 
almost  exactly  from  this  year.  For  a  year  or  two  before  1786,  there 
had  been  manifestations  of  a  new  poetio  spirit,  differing  from  that  of 
the  poetry  of  the  18th  century  as  a  whole,  and  more  particularly  from 
that  of  Darwij,  Hay  ley,  and  the  Delia  Cruscans  who  represented 
the  poetry  of  the  18th  century  in  its  latest  and  dying  stage.  Crabbe, 
for  example,  had  published  his  'Library'  in  1781;  and  Cowper  had 
made  his  first  distinct  appearance  as  a  poet  in  1782,  when  he  was 
already  in  his  fifty-second  year.  Crabbo's  'Village'  was  published 
in  1783,  and  Cowper  first  made  an  effective  impression  by  the  pub- 
lication of  his  second  volume,  including  his  '  Task,'  in  1785.  Thus 
Rogers  was  heard  of  as  a  poet  almost  at  the  same  time  as  Crabbe 
and  Cowpcr.  But  more  exactly  contemporary  with  Rogers  than 
either  Crabbe  or  Cowper,  was  Robert  Burns,  the  first  edition  of 
whose  poems  appeared  in  that  very  year,  1786,  which  saw  Rogers's 
dibut  as  an  author."  In  short,  Rogers's  first  appearance  as  a  poet 
coincides  with  the  opening  of  that  era  in  our  literature  in  which  we 
still  are,  and  of  which  Rogers  himself  is  one  of  the  minor  stars. 

Shortly  after  his  first  publication,  Rogers  travelled  in  France,  where 
he  saw  Condorcet  and  many  other  men  afterwards  celebrated  in  the 
French  Revolution.  He  also  visited  Scotland,  where  he  saw  Adam 
Smith,  Dr.  Robertson,  and  other  celebrities.  In  1792  he  publi-hed  his 
'  Pleasures  of  Memory,'  by  which,  and  by  a  subsequent  volume  con- 
taining 'An  Epistle  to  a  Friend  and  other  Pooms,'  published  in  1798, 
he  "  established  his  place  among  the  men  of  letters  who  adorned 
Great  Britain  in  the  closing  decade  of  the  last  century."  During  tho 
next  fourteen  years  he  gave  nothing  new  to  tho  world,  either  to 
increase  or  to  mar  his  reputation.  It  was  during  this  long  interval  of 
silence  that  he  retired  from  his  hereditary  business  as  a  banker  (though 
with  an  income  still  derived  from  the  bank,  and  with  the  nominal 
character  of  partner  continued  to  him)  to  enjoy,  by  means  of  his 
ample  wealth,  a  leisure  absolutely  at  the  command  of  his  private 
tastes.  "The  house  of  Rogers  in  St.  James's-place,"  it  i3  said, "became 
a  little  paradise  of  the  beautiful,  where,  amid  pictures  aud  other  objects 
of  art,  collected  with  care  and  arranged  with  skill,  the  happy  owner 
nestled  in  fastidious  case,  and  kept  up  among  his  contemporaries  a 
character  in  which  something  of  the  Horace  was  blended  with  some- 
thing of  the  Maecenas."  As  he  had  known  Fox,  and  Home  Tooke,  and 
Dr.  Price,  and  Dr.  Priestley,  and  Lord  Nelson,  and  others  of  the 
eminent  men  of  the  former  generation,  so  now  he  gathered  round  his 
table  the  political  and  social,  and  literary  and  dramatic  celebrities  who 
had  succeeded  them — Wordsworth,  Scott,  Byron,  Coleridge,  Mackintosh, 
Southey,  Wellington,  Chantrey,  &c,  &c.  His  own  political  sentiments 
were  those  of  moderate  Whiggism,  but  this  did  not  prevent  men  of  all 
parties  from  being  his  guests. 

In  1S12,  Rogers,  when  his  muse  seemed  dead,  added  to  a  republi- 
cation of  his  earlier  poems,  the  fragment  entitled  '  Columbus.'  He  was 
then  iu  his  fiftieth  year.  In  1814  his  'Jacqueliue'  was  published  in 
conjunction  with  Byron's  'Lara,'  this  being  the  period  of  the  height  of 
the  intimacy  between  the  two  so  dissimilar  poets.  "  Composed  with 
the  same  laborious  slowness,  and  polished  line  by  line  to  the  same 
degree  of  smoothness,"  says  the  writer  of  a  sketch  of  his  life,  "  his 
'Human  Life'  appeared  iu  1819.  Finally,  as  the  last  and  much  the 
longest  of  his  productions,  came  his  'Italy,'  the  first  part  of  which  was 
published  in  1822,  in  the  poet's  sixtieth  year,  aud  the  complete  edition 
of  which,  illustrated,  under  the  author's  care,  at  an  expense  of 
10,000i.  by  Stothard,  Prout,  and  Turner,  did  not  appear  till  1836. 
With  the  preparation  of  this  exquisite  book  his  literary  career  may  be 
said  to  have  closed.  He  still  wrote  an  occasional  copy  of  verses  at  the 
rate  of  a  couplet  a  week;  and  some  of  these  trifles,  including  one 
written  as  late  as  his  ninety-first  year,  are  preserved  in  his  collected 
works.  But  on  the  whole  it  was  in  his  character  as  a  superannuated 
poet,  living  on  the  reputation  of  his  past  performances,  drawing  the 
artists  and  wits,  and  men  of  rank  of  a  more  modern  age  around  him, 
and  entertaining  them  with  his  caustic  talk,  and  his  reminiscences  of 
the  notable  persons  and  events  of  former  days,  that  he  figured  in  a 
select  portion  of  London  society  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
exUteuce."  The.  longevity  of  the  poet  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  public  interest  felt  for  him  in  his  later  life.  Always  fond  of 
open  air  exercise  and  of  going  to  public  exhibitions,  he  might  be  seen 
strolling  about  in  the  parks,  or  in  a  stall  or  box  at  the  opera,  to 
within  a  few  year3  of  his  death.  An  accident  in  the  streets  at  last 
disabled  him  from  walking  out;  but  the  extraordinary  tenacity  of  his 
constitution  enabled  him  to  recover  from  it,  w  hen  a  younger  man  might 
have  died.  It  was  not  till  the  18th  of  December  1855,  when  he  was  in 
his  ninety-third  year,  and  had  already  for  many  years  been  the  literary 
patriarch  of  his  country,  that  he  departed  this  life.  Wordsworth  and 
many  others  who  had  been  born  after  him,  and  had  attained  old  age 
under  his  view,  had  predeceased  him,  and  left  him  alone  among  a 
generation  of  juniors. 

Rogers  will  be  remembered  partly  for  his  poetry,  and  partly  from 
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tho  peculiar  connection  in  winch  be  stood,  in  virtue  both  of  lon- 
gevity and  his  social  position  and  habit*,  with  the  miscellaneous 
phenomena,  ami  especially  with  tho  ni  t  and  literature  of  bis  time.  His 
poetry  is  of  the  highly  finished  and  tasteful  rather  than  tho  powerful 
kind.  "  We  have  in  his  works,"  says  a  critic,  "  a  classic  and  graceful 
beauty;  no  slovenly  or  obscure  lines;  fine  cabinet  pictures  of  soft  and 
mellow  lustre,  and  occasionally  trains  of  thought  and  association  that 
awaken  or  recall  tender  and  heroic  feoliugs."  His  relations  to  bis  time 
were  leBS  those  of  active  influence  than  those  of  shrewd  observation 
and  interesting  reminiscence.  They  are  best  exhibited  in  tho  volume 
of  his  '  Table  Talk,'  published,  since  bis  death, by  his  friend  Mr.  Dyce. 

*  ROQET,  PETER  MAUK,  an  eminent  physician  and  physiologist. 
He  graduated  in  inedicino  at  Edinburgh  in  1708,  and  practised  in 
Manchester,  where  be  obtained  the  appointment  of  Physician  to  the 
Infirmary,  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  Fever  Hospital.  He  subsequently 
came  to  London,  where  ho  became  known  for  his  scientific  taste,  and 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  afterwards  made 
Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  an  office  which  he  held  for  many 
years.  On  the  foundation  of  tho  University  of  London,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  was  for  some  years  one  of  the 
examiners  in  physiology.  He  was  early  elected  one  of  the  Fullerian 
Lecturers  on  Physiology  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britaiu.  He 
was  tho  writer  of  one  of  the  Bridgwater  treatise*,  under  the  title 
'Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology.'  This  work  was  published  in  1834. 
lie  lias  contributed  extensively  to  the  general  scientific  literature  of 
the  day.  The  treatises  on  'Electricity'  and  'Magnetism,'  in  the 
Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  were  from  his  pen.  He  contributed  the 
article  on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to  the  '  Encylopaedia  Britannica,'  and 
the  articles  'Age'  and  'Asphyxia'  to  the  'Cyclopaedia  of  Practical 
Medicine.'  In  1838  he  published  a  '  Treatise  on  Physiology  and  Phre- 
liology.'  In  1833  lie  delivered  the  Gulstonian  Lectures  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  which  were  published  in  the  '  Medical  Gazette' 
Besides  these  larger  works,  he  has  published  many  papers  on  medical 
and  scientific  subjects  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Medieo-Chirurgical 
Society,'  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,'  in  the 
'  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution,'  and  other  publications. 

Dr.  Roget  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Con- 
sulting Physician  to  the  Queen  Charlotte  Lyiug-in  Hospital,  and  the 
Northern  Dispensary.  A  '  Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases,' 
published  by  him  in  1852,  has  reached  its  18th  edition. 

ROHAULT,  JAMES,  was  the  sou  of  a  merchant  at  Amiens,  where 
he  was  born  in  1620.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  a  scientific  edu- 
cation in  that  city,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  Paris  for  the  purpose 
of  prosecuting  his  studies  in  philosophy. 

In  that  age  the  physical  works  of  Aristotle  had  begun  to  give  place 
to  those  of  Descartes,  and  most  of  the  learned  men  in  Franae  received 
with  complacency  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature  which 
were  given  in  the  '  Principia,' the  '  Dioptrice,' and  the  'Meteora'  of 
their  illustrious  countryman.  Rohault  was  one  of  those  who  diligently 
studied  the  writings  of  the  Greek  philosopher  and  of  bis  numerous 
commentators,  but  who  also  applied  himself  with  ardour  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  new  school,  of  which  be  professed  to  be  a  zealous 
disciple.  This  circumstance  appears  to  have  brought  him  to  the  notice 
of  Clarselier,  who,  being  himself  a  warm  Cartesian,  conceived  so  great 
a  regard  for  the  youug  philosopher,  that  he  gave  him  his  daughter  iu 
marriage,  and  engaged  him  to  write  a  commentary  on  the  works  of  the 
man  who  was  the  ohject  of  their  common  admiration.  Rohault  seems 
to  have  executed  the  task  assigued  to  him  in  a  manner  which  gratified 
the  wi.-bes  of  his  patron  aud  father-in-law,  and  in  the  spirit  of  an 
enthusiastic  follower;  for  in  the  preface  to  his  '  Traite"  de  Physique' 
he  designates  Descartes  as  a  man  who,  by  his  works,  had  shown  that 
France  was  capable  of  forming  philosophers  as  illustrious  as  those  of 
ancient  Greece.  This  work  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  and  published  with  notes,  iu  which  are  given  explanations  of 
the  principal  phenomena  agreeably  to  the  philosophy  of  Newton, 
which,  in  a  very  few  years,  had  entirely  supplanted  that  of  the  French 
school. 

After  the  above-mentioned  work  was  finished,  Rohault  appears  to 
have  been  occupied  for  several  years  in  giviug  instructions  in  mathe- 
matics, and  the  subjects  of  his  lessons  were  published  after  his  death 
in  two  volumes.  The  course  comprehends  geometry,  both  plane  and 
practical ;  trigonometry,  plane  and  spherical ;  fortification,  mechanics, 
perspective,  and  arithmetic. 

Besides  the  '  Traito"  de  Physique,'  Rohault  published  also  a  work 
entitled  'Entretiens  sur  la  Philosophic,'  consisting  of  a  series  of 
dialogues,  in  which  the  subjects  are  treated  according  to  the  Cartesian 
principles.    He  died  in  1675. 

ROLAND,  MANON.  Manon  Philipon,  for  such  was  her  maiden 
name,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1754.  Her  father  was  an  artist  of  moderate 
talent ;  her  mother  was  a  woman  of  superior  understanding  and  of  a  sin- 
gularly amiable  temper.  Manon  learned  to  read  so  early  aud  so  easily 
as  not  to  be  able  to  recollect  the  process  ;  and,  having  once  learned  to 
read,  she  read  everything  that  came  in  her  way.  In  her  father's  house 
she  enjoyed  to  a  certain  extent  the  means  of  cultivating  painting, 
music,  aud  general  literature.  Whilst  yet  a  girl  she  was,  at  her  own 
earnest  request,  placed  for  one  year  in  a  conventual  school.  At  this 
age  her  religious  enthusiasm  was  extreme  ;  in  after-years  it  subsided, 
and  her  opinions,  she  confesses,  went  through  every  change  until  they 


rested  iu  scepticism — a  result  iu  some  degree  due  to  her  course  of 
reading.  Her  reading,  under  her  father's  roof,  was  in  fact  of  a  most 
miscellaneous  description.  The  works  of  the  fathom  and  the  freo 
writings  of  the  17th  and  1  Hth  centuries  were  equally  accessible  to  her, 
and  perused  with  equal  avidity  ;  but  the  rno.it  powerful  and  lasting 
impression  was  mndo  on  her  by  an  early  familiarity  with  I'lutarch's 
'  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men.'  From  this  time  Greece  and  Koine  were 
constantly  present  to  her  thoughts,  and  when  she  was  fourteen  year* 
old  she  is  said  to  have  wept  to  think  that  she  was  not  a  J  toman  or  a 
Spartan  woman. 

At  the  age  of  five-and-twenty  she  became  tho  wife  of  M.  Poland,  a 
man  twenty  years  her  senior,  of  Lborious  habits,  treat  ability  and 
integrity,  and  manners  described  as  of  antique  isevtrity.  A  daughter 
was  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  and  Madame  Roland's  time  became 
divided  between  the  care  of  her  child's  ediuation  and  giving  assistance 
to  her  husband,  from  whose  knowledge  she  derived  great  advantage  in 
return.  He  held  the  office  of  Inspector  of  Manufactures,  of  which  ho 
fulfilled  tho  duties  in  a  liberal  spirit,  well  according  with  the  previous 
impressions  of  his  enthusiastic  partner.  With  him  Madame  Roland 
visited  England,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  every- 
where industriously  inquiring  iuto  the  nature  of  the  civil  institution/1, 
aud  manifesting  tho  warmest  sympathy  with  the  advocates  of  political 
liberty.  On  witnessing  the  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  Engli-h  cottagers, 
she  is  s.xid  to  have  observed,  that  in  this  country  a  handful  of  wealth 
did  not  constitute  the  nation,  but  that  man,  whatever  his  station,  was 
reckoned  as  something. 

The  intense  interest  with  which  such  a  woman  regarded  the  first 
movements  of  liberty  in  her  own  country,  may  ca-ily  be  conceived. 
Her  husband  being  appointed  to  rcpres'  nt  the  city  of  Lyon  in  the 
National  Convention,  left  his  residence  near  that  city,  and,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  the  curiosity  of  Madame  Roland 
was  gratified,  and  her  zeal,  if  possible,  increased,  by  the  opportunity 
of  observing  some  of  the  most  distinguished  actors  on  the  political 
stage — as  Mirabeau,  Cazalos,  Maury,  Barnave,  and  others  c*  less  note. 
To  the  cause  espoused  by  these  notable  persons  Madame  Roland 
aud  her  husband  were  warmly  attached  ;  and,  during  the  ministry 
of  the  party  of  the  Gironde,  Roland  was  appointed  miuister  of 
the  interior,  for  which  his  information,  his  assiduity,  and  his  s'rict 
probity  highly  qualified  him.  It  was,  whilst  holding  this  office,  that 
he  appeared  at  court  with  a  round  hat  and  strings  to  bis  shoes;  aud 
was  regarded  by  the  coui  tiers  as  a  symbol  of  a  monarchy  about  to  fail. 
His  sincere  language  was  as  unwelcome  to  the  couit  as  his  plain  attire 
was  displeasing  to  the  courtiers.  The  talents  of  his  wife  were  M  this 
time  applied  to  assist  him  in  the  composition  of  public  papeis.  With- 
out pretending  to  direct  him,  she  avows  her  belief  that  by  mingling 
with  the  severer  accents  of  patriotism  the  expressions  and  feelings  of 
a  woman  of  sensibility,  she  rendered  these  documents  more  impres-ive 
and  effectual.  The  famous  letter  of  M.  Roland  to  Louis  XVI.  (May, 
1792)  was  drawn  up  by  her  :  a  letter  designated,  according  to  the  poli- 
tical feeliug3  of  the  readers,  as  an  enlightened  although  a  severe 
remonstrance,  or  as  audacious  and  full  of  evil  prophecy.  This  pro- 
duction occasioned  M.  Roland's  dismissal  by  the  court;  for  which  he 
was  compensated  by  the  warm  applauses  of  the  Convention.  He  again 
became  a  miuister  after  tho  events  of  the  10th  of  August;  but  his 
party  had  then  passed  the  bounds  prescribed  by  his  judgment,  and 
entered  upon  extremes  repugnant  to  his  high-minded  and  generous 
wife.  Still  they  were  apparently  favoured  by  their  party,  to  whom 
Roland's  character  and  popularity  were  necessary.  Amidst  the  real 
and  affected  grossness  of  dress,  manners,  aud  language  of  the  republi- 
cans, society  preserved  its  respectability  in  the  circle  assembled  round 
the  table  of  the  miuister  of  the  interior. 

The  events  of  the  reign  of  terror  do  not  require  to  be  detailed. 
The  frightful  massacres  in  the  prisons  of  Paris  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of 
September,  were  boldly  denounced  by  Roland  in  his  capacity  as 
minister;  but  the  Convention,  which  applauded  him,  wanted  courage, 
or  virtue,  or  power  to  act  upon  his  advice  ;  and  from  that  hour  his 
own  doom  and  that  of  his  wife  became  only  more  certain.  Madame 
Roland  had  herself  been  already  arraigned  before  that  assembly,  on 
an  absurd  charge  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  England  ;  and 
by  her  presence  of  mind,  her  acuteness,  and  her  wit,  had  b.  filed  and 
mortified  her  accusers.  The  recollection  of  this  defeat  is  said  to  have 
so  haunted  the  minds  of  Marat,  Dantou,  and  Robespierre,  that  in 
every  subsequent  difficulty  and  in  every  attack  made  upon  their  pro- 
ceedings, they  imagiued  they  recogniseel  the  boldness,  sagacity,  or 
mrWlll  of  Madame  Roland.  She  aud  her  husband  began  to  receive 
warnings  of  their  danger,  aud  for  a  short  time  consented  to  take  the 
precaution  of  not  sleeping  at  the  Hotel  of  the  Interior.  The  appear- 
ance of  deception  was  little  agreeable  to  Madame  Roland.  ,-I  am 
ashamed,"  she  said,  on  an  occasion  ou  which  she  had  almost  consented 
to  leave  her  house  in  the  dress  of  a  peasaut,  "  of  the  part  I  am  made 
to  play.  I  will  neither  disguise  myself  nor  leave  the  house.  If  they 
wish  to  assassinate  me,  it  shall  be  in  my  own  home.  This  courageous 
example  is  due  from  me,  and  I  will  afford  it."  Her  husband  quitted 
IVris,  and  she  might  have  done  so,  but  she  declared  that"  the  care  of 
•sv-idiug  injustice  cost  her  more  than  it  would  do  to  suffer  from  it. 

The  time  arrived  when  the  intellectual  superiority  hitherto  main- 
tained in  the  Convention  by  M.  Roland's  party,  or  the  Girondists, 
was  overcome  by  absolute  force.    Forty  thousand  men  were  marched 
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against  the  Convention,  by  the  Jacobins,  on  the  31st  of  May  1793; 
nnd  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Madame  Roland  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye.  Here  she  displayed  her  usual 
firmness,  and  continued  to  exercise  towards  the  poor  and  unfortunate 
a  benevolence  for  whichiu  her  prosperous  days  she  hadbeen  remarkable. 
Before  her  friends  she  appeared  cheerful ;  she  always  maintained  the 
language  of  a  patriot  when  speaking  of  the  aspect  of  affairs,  flattering 
and  fearing  none ;  and  she  professed  herself  capable  of  overcoming  her 
ill-fortune.  In  solitude  the  feelings  of  the  wife  and  the  mother  over- 
came her,  and  the  attendants  remarked  that  she  passed  many  hours  in 
tears.  Her  sufferings  were  greatly  aggravated  by  her  being  one  day 
unexpectedly  liberated,  as  if  the  danger  was  past.  She  drove  home 
with  extreme  delight ;  sprung  out  of  the  coach,  as  she  says  it  had 
always  been  her  habit  to  do,  but  with  more  than  usual  vivacity  ;  and 
was  running  gaily  up  stairs,  when  she  was  again  arrested  by  an  officer, 
and  at  once  taken  to  Sainte  Pelagie,  a  prison  of  a  lower  order  than  the 
Abbaye,  where  she  was  Bhut  up  with  the  worst  of  her  sex.  In  this 
second  prison  she  remained  until  her  trial  and  execution.  The  only 
explanation  given  of  this  circumstance  was  that  her  first  arrest  had  been 
illegal.  The  wretchedness  of  her  situation  at  Sainte  Pelagie  was  only 
alleviated  by  her  literary  occupations,  and  by  the  kinUncss  of  her 
gaolers  or  of  their  families,  whom  her  fascinating  aanners  and 
behaviour  converted  into  friends.  Well  knowing  that  hwl  life  would 
be  sacrificed,  she  devoted  all  her  hours  to  the  composition  of  her 
'Memoirs,'  writings  full  of  lively  description,  entertaining  anecdotes  of 
her  contemporaries,  and  remarks  indicative  of  penetration  and  habitual 
reflection.  A  letter  to  her  daughter,  written  in  these  circumstances, 
is  one  of  the  most  affecting  of  farewells.  But  Madame  Roland  seldom 
gave  way  to  melancholy  emotions  in  her  writings.  Her  pages  detail 
the  events  of  her  childhood  and  youth  with  matchless  sprightliuess 
and  grace ;  and,  excepting  in  certain  passages  wherein  candour  is 
carried  to  an  excess  which  modern  delicacy  would  not  permit  to  a 
female  writer,  her  'Memoirs  '  are  models  of  that  kind  of  composition. 

As  the  narrative  advances,  events  of  a  deeper  interest  are  r<  lated 
with  great  facility  of  expression,  sometimes  with  mournful  pathos, 
generally  with  great  judgment,  not  always  without  satire,  but  always 
with  easy  eloquence.  From  a  very  early  age  we  may  discern  in  this 
relation  the  extraordinary  decision  of  her  character,  her  naturally 
commanding  manners,  her  fervent  but  well-controlled  temperament, 
her  indefatigable  love  of  improvement,  and  her  unswerving  adherence 
to  truth. 

Several  unhappy  prisoners  delivered  themselves  from  certain  execu- 
tion by  taking  poison  ;  and  Madame  Roland  had  at  one  time  resolved 
to  do  the  same.  But  communicating  her  resolution  to  a  friend,  who 
represented  to  her  that  a  nobler  course  would  be  to  wait  for  death, 
and  leave  the  memory  of  so  great  a  sacrifice  to  the  cause  for  which  she 
had  lived,  she  calmly  determined  to  abide  the  result. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  October  (1793)  that  the  Girondists  were 
destroyed.  On  the  31st  of  that  month  she  was  sent  to  the  Concier- 
gerie.  On  the  8th  of  November  she  appeared  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal.  She  had  declined  the  proffered  aid  ofM.  Chauveau-Lagarde, 
the  advocate  of  the  Girondists,  of  the  unfortunate  queen,  and  of 
Charlotte  Corday;  knowing  that  no  talents  could  save  her,  since  her 
innocence  could  not,  and  not  wishing  to  expose  him  to  useless  danger. 
Part  of  the  night  was  occupied  by  her  in  writing  an  eloquent  defence. 
Her  courage  did  not  desert  her  during  her  trial  or  at  her  execution. 
She  sustained  the  insults  of  the  unmanly  tribunal,  not  without 
womanly  emotion,  but  also  with  a  diguity  worthy  of  the  greatest 
women  of  the  times  with  which  her  early  reading  of  Plutarch  had 
made  her  familiar.  To  the  last  moment  she  preserved  her  presence 
of  mind,  and  even  her  gaiety.  On  the  same  day  and  at  the  same 
hour  a  mau  was  also  to  be  guillotined  ;  and  in  such  extremity  to  die 
first  being  thought  a  privilege,  she  waived  it  in  favour  of  her  less 
courageous  companion  in  misfortune;  overcoming  the  scruples  of  the 
execution- r,  whose  orders  were  to  execute  her  first,  by  representing 
to  him  the  impoliteness  of  refusing  a  woman's  last  request.  It  is  said 
that  bending  herself  before  the  statue  of  Liberty,  close  to  this  scene 
of  death,  she  exclaimed,  "Oh!  Liberty:  what  crimes  are  committed 
in  thy  name  !  " 

She  had  often  been  heard  to  say  that  her  husband  would  not  sur- 
vive her.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  her  execution,  he  took  leave  of 
two  attached  female  friends  in  whose  house,  at  Rouen,  he  had  found 
a  refuge,  and  to  whom  his  resolution  was  known ;  walked  in  the 
eveniug  of  the  15th  of  November  as  far  as  Baudouin,  four  leagues  on 
the  road  to  Paris  ;  sat  down  by  the  side  of  a  tree  in  an  aveuue 
leading  to  a  private  house,  and  passed  his  caue-sword  through  his 
chest.  By  his  side  was  found  a  paper,  in  which  these  words  were 
written: — "Whoever  you  are  who  find  me  lyiug  here,  respect  my 
remains;  they  are  those  of  a  man  who  devoted  his  whole  life  to  being 
useful,  and  who  died,  as  he  bad  lived,  virtuous  and  honest." 

ROLLE,  MICHEL,  a  French  mathematician,  was  born  at  Ambert 
in  Auvergnc,  in  1652.  He  appears  to  have  possessed  from  nature  a 
lemai  kable  facility  in  solving  propositions  relating  to  arithmetic  and 
algebra,  and  to  have  acquired  by  practice  a  great  proficiency  in  the 
calligraphic  art.  After  having  served  during  several  years  as  an 
attorney's  clerk,  he  went,  in  1075,  to  Paiis,  where  he  obtained  a  sub- 
si-tance  as  a  wnting-mas'p'-  ard  where  he  spent  his  leisure  time  in 
cultivating  the  mathero*  -ces.    An  accidental  circumstance 


procured  for  him  the  notice  of  M.  Colbert.  Ozanam,  who  was  himself 
a  good  analyst,  happening  to  propose  to  mathematicians  a  problem  of 
tho  kind  called  indeterminate,  which,  he  conceived,  could  be  solved 
only  by  a  process  involving  very  high  numbers,  Rolle  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  discover  a  neat  solution ;  and  the  minister,  being  informed  of 
it,  was  induced,  in  1685,  to  recommend  him  for  election  as  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  then  recently  formed. 

From  this  time  Rolle  devoted  himself  to  analytical  pursuits,  and  in 
1690  he  published  a  treatise  on  algebra  in  4to.  This  work  contains, 
among  other  methods  for  the  solution  of  equations,  one  which  he  calls 
the  method  of  '  cascades,'  a  name  given  to  it  because  it  consists  in 
successively  depressing  the  equation  one  degree  lower  at  each  operation. 
It  has  some  analogy  to  a  method  given  by  Newton  in  the  '  Arithmetica 
Universalis,'  but  its  want  of  generality  has  caused  it  ever  since  to  be 
neglected.  An  affectation  of  peculiar  modes  of  expression  prevails 
throughout  the  whole  work,  which  is  otherwise  very  obscurely  written  : 
the  author  was  however  particularly  skilful  in  the  management  of 
questions  of  the  kind  called  diophantine,  and  he  published  a  treatise 
on  that  subject  in  1699. 

Rolle,  unfortunately  for  his  fame,  entered  the  lists  as  an  opponent 
of  the  algebra  of  Descartes,  and  of  the  differential  calculus  which  had 
been  then  recently  discovered  by  Newton  and  Leibnitz  ;  and  he  is 
accused  of  using  towards  those  who  endeavoured  to  point  out  his 
mistakes  a  tone  of  auger  which  is  very  unbecoming  in  a  philosopher. 
Ho  began  in  1701  to  attack  the  differential  calculus,  objecting  both  to 
its  priuciples  and  its  applications  ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  ho 
endeavoured  to  show  that  in  particular  examples  the  results  are  incon- 
sistent with  those  which  are,  brought  out  by  the  ancient  processes. 
The  new  calculus,  as  it  was  called,  found  however  in  France  a  zealous 
and  temperate  advocate  in  Vaiiguon,  who,  in  replying  to  the  objections 
of  Rolle,  explained  the  true  meaning  of  the  differential  symbols,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  supposed  discrepancies  in  the  results  of  the 
examples  arose  entirely  from  the  haste  and.  inadvertency  of  the 
objector. 

This  dispute  agitated  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  for  a  long 
time,  Rolle  continuing  to  raise  one  objection  after  another;  and  though 
they  were  answered  by  Varignou,  the  former  always  pretended  to  have 
the  victory.  It  is  said  that  the  Academy  was  then  composed  of  men 
who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  the  ancient  analysis,  and  therefore 
saw  with  pleasure  an  opposition  raised  against  methods  to  whicli  they 
were  not  yet  reconciled.  In  1705  however  the  Academy,  without 
pronouncing  a  judgment  on  the  subject,  recommended  that  Rolle,  in 
moderating  his  language,  should  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  insti- 
tution; and  the  dispute  was  for  a  time  terminated.  This  was  twenty- 
nine  years  before  Bishop  Berkeley  attempted  to  revive  the  subject  in 
the  '  Analyst.'  [RoiilNS.] 

It  appears  that  subsequently  Rolle  acknowledged  his  error,  aud  thus 
he  may  be  supposed  to  have  deserved  the  pardon  of  po  t  rity.  He 
was  admitted  second  geometrical  pensioner  of  the  Academy  in  1699, 
aud  died  on  the  5th  of  July  1719,  at  sixty-seven  years  of  age. 

ROLLIN,  CHARLES,  born  at  Paris,  on  the  30th  of  January  1661, 
was  the  second  son  of  a  master  cutler,  and  was  intended  by  his  father 
for  the  same  trade.  Attracting  the  notice  of  a  Benedictine  monk,  by 
the  taste  and  aptitude  for  learning  which  he  showed  at  a  very  early 
a:e,  he  was  rescued  from  his  obscure  destiny,  and  placed  at  the  college 
of  Plessis  with  a  pension.  Here  he  pursued  his  studies  with  great 
zeal,  industry,  and  docility,  was  much  noticed  by  the  principal  of  the 
college,  and  was  selected  by  the  minister,  Le  Peletitr,  as  the  com- 
panion of  his  two  eons,  with  whom  he  had  disputed  the  prize  of 
academic  distinction  in  generous  rivalship.  After  having  beeu 
instructed  iu  humanities  and  philosophy,  he  devoted  three  years  to 
the  study  of  theology  at  the  Sorbonne.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
had  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  the  college  of  Plessis,  that 
Hersan,  the  professor  of  rhetoric  there,  pointed  him  out  as  his  own 
successor  in  the  professorial  chair,  which  he  wished  to  vaea'e  ;  and 
Rolliu,  in  spite  of  his  own  diffidence,  was  made  his  assistant  in  16S3, 
and  professor  in  his  stead  in  1687.  The  next  year  he  received  the 
additional  honour  of  the  professorship  of  eloquence  in  the  Royal 
College.  In  both  these  capacities  he  did  not  disappoint  expectation. 
The  orations  which  he  delivered  in  public  were  very  correct  and 
elegant  Latin  compositions ;  and  the  reforms  and  regulations  intro- 
duced by  him  into  the  discipline  of  the  university  deserve  much 
praise.  He  revived  the  study  of  Greek,  which  had  been  greatly  neg- 
lected; gave  more  prominence  to  the  cultivation  of  tho  French  lan- 
guage in  the  course  of  general  instruction  ;  introduced  the  plan  of 
learning  by  heart  fine  passages  of  different  authors,  as  an  exercise  of 
taste  and  memory  ;  and  substituted  exercises  in  the  room  of  the 
dramatic  representations  which  the  scholars  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
performing.  In  1694  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  university,  in 
which  office  he  continued  two  years,  and  made  himself  remarkable 
not  less  for  his  constant  attention  to  its  internal  management  than 
for  his  zeal  in  maintaining  its  privileges  against  all  attempts  to  impair 
them. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  rectorship  he  was  engaged  by  Cardinal 
Noailles  to  superintend  the  studies  of  his  nephews,  having  resigned  all 
his  public  employments,  except  the  professorship  of  eloquenc  •  in  the 
Royal  College,  in  order  that  he  might  have  more  leisure  for  his  private 
literary  labours.  Shortly  after  he  was  drawn  from  his  retirement,  and 
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unwillingly  persuaded  to  become  coadjutor  in  the  college  of  Beauvais. 
In  this  situation  he  passed  fifteen  years,  devoting  himself  with  as 
much  assiduity  to  tho  improvement  of  the  system  of  education  there 
as  he  had  before  done  in  tho  college  of  Plessis.  In  consequence  of 
the  disputes  between  the  Jesuits  and  Jansenists,  which  latter  party  ho 
was  thought  to  favour,  and  the  intrigues  thence  arising  in  his  college, 
Rolliu  was  compelled  to  quit  his  office  at  Beauvais.  In  1715  he  pub- 
lished his  edition  of  Quintilian,  in  2  vols.  12mo,  with  a  preface  and  a 
popular  outline  of  rhetoric,  short  notes,  and  summaries  of  tho  chapters. 
The  text  was  not  published  entire,  but  selections  wore  made  according 
to  the  judgment  of  the  editor. 

In  1720  he  was  again  chosen  rector  of  the  university,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  religious  feuds  already  mentioned,  he  was  displaced 
very  shortly  by  a  lottre-de- cachet,  the  university  being  desired  to 
chooso  a  more  moderate  rector.  From  this  period  till  his  death  he 
seems  to  have  withdrawn  from  public  life  as  much  as  possible,  and 
dovotcd  himself  to  study,  the  fruit  of  which  was  given  to  tho  world  in 
several  works.  In  1726  appeared  his  'Traitd  de  la  Manicre  d'Etudier 
et  d'Enseigner  les  lielles-Lettres,'  a  work  which  presents  a  popular 
view  of  such  classical  and  French  literature  as  he  considered  suited  for 
;he  instruction  of  the  young,  and  contains  such  a  system  of  education 
as  his  own  experience  in  teaching  had  suggested.  This  treatise,  though 
deficient  in  philosophical  principles,  and  inferior  to  subsequent  writings 
of  the  same  nature,  was  well  adapted  for  the  age  in  which  it  was  pub- 
lished, and  contributed  probably  very  much  to  diffuse  a  general  taste 
for  literature  throughout  France.  It  was  translated  into  English  in 
1735,  under  the  title  of  '  Thoughts  concerning  Education,  translated 
from  the  French.'  Encouraged  by  the  general  approbation  with  which 
this  publication  was  received,  Rollin  composed  his  'Histoire  Ancieune,' 
an  account  of  the  chief  nations  of  autiquity  drawn  from  profane 
authors,  and  terminating  with  the  establishment  of  .the  Roman  empire 
under  Augustus,  in  thirteen  volumes,  which  appeared  successively  in 
the  interval  between  1730  and  1738.  His  last  work  was  a  '  History  of 
Rome,'  which  was  afterwards  continued  by  Crevier,  from  the  end  of 
the  republic  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  in  completion  of  the  original 
plan. 

Rollin's  latter  years  were  disturbed  occasionally  by  the  religious 
troubles  which  agitated  his  country.  His  friendship  with  many 
distinguished  Jansenists  drew  upon  him  from  time  to  time  the  sus- 
picions of  the  government,  and  he  was  accused  of  joining  in  conspi- 
racies, and  his  house  searched  in  consequence,  though  his  enemies 
could  not  succeed  in  criminating  him.  He  died  14th  September,  1741, 
having  exceeded  his  eightieth  year. 

From  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries  it  appears  that  Rollin's 
character  was  a  model  of  piety  and  virtue.  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  liberality,  modesty,, integrity,  and  single-heartedness.  This  last 
quality  is  shown  not  less  in  tho  whole  tenor  of  his  actions  than  in 
his  writings,  which  please  more  from  a  certain  simplicity  than  from 
any  other  cause.  The  merits  and  defects  of  his  '  Belles-Lettres  '  are 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  observable  iu  his  '  Histoire  Ancienne.' 
There  is  the  same  want  of  profound  thought,  and  the  same  absence  of 
critical  judgment,  the  same  easy  style,  attractive  to  a  young  mind,  and 
pleasing  from  its  very  carelessness,  while  the  want  of  critical  judgment 
is  compensated  by  the  love  of  truth  and  the  morality  which  pervade 
the  whole.  Great  praise  has  been  bestowed  on  Rollin  by  his  contem- 
porary admirers,  among  the  most  illustrious  of  whom  were  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  and  Frederic  the  Great,  who  was  his  frequent  cor- 
respondent. Montesquieu  styled  him  '  the  bee  of  France,'  and  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau  have  confirmed  this  eulogium.  Modern  readers  will 
perhaps  think  that  Rollin's  merits  as  an  author  have  been  overrated 
by  the  zeal  of  personal  friendship  and  esteem  for  his  private  character, 
and  that  his  works  are  chiefly  valuable  as  having  contributed  to  form 
the  taste  and  strengthen  the  moral  feelings  of  his  age.  His  '  Opuscules' 
were  collected  and  published,  2  vols.  12mo,  in  1771 ;  they  contain 
orations  and  poerns,  written  in  very  classical  and  graceful  Latin,  cor- 
respondence with-  Frederic  the  Great,  Rousseau,  and  other  distinguished 
persons,  and  other  smaller  compositions. 

Extracts  from  his  works,  by  M.  1'AbbeS  Lucet,  were  published  in 
8vo,  Paris,  1780,  under  the  title  of  '  Pensdes  sur  plusieurs  points  im- 
portans  de  Litterature,  de  Politique,  et  de  Religion.'  He  is  said  to 
have  written  a  '  History  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Autients,' 
London,  3  vols.  8vo,  1768.  His  'Histoire  Ancienne'  has  frequently 
been  reprinted.  A  new  edition  of  all  his  works  was  commenced  at 
Paris,  8vo,  1837.  1  his  history  was  edited  by  Emile  Beres,  with  new 
maps  and  plates. 

ROMAGNO'SI,  GIAN  DOME'NICO,  was  born  near  Piacenza  in 
1761.  He  studied  first  in  the  College  Alberoni,  where  he  had  for  a 
schoolfellow  his  countryman  Gioia,  who  afterwards  distinguished 
himself  as  a  publicist  and  a  political  economist.  [Gioia,  Melchiorre.] 
Romagnosi  continued  his  studies  at  Parma,  where  he  took  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Law  in  1786.  He  afterwards  practised  as  an  advocate. 
In  1791  he  published  his  '  Genesi  del  Diretto  Peuale,'  being  an  investi- 
gation of  the  grounds  on  w  hich  the  infliction  of  punishment  for  offences 
is  founded.  Beccaria,  Filaugieri,  and  other  Italian  jurists  of  that  age, 
had  adopted  the  French  theory  of  a  social  contract,  by  which  each 
member  of  incipient  societies  was  supposed  to  have  given  up  a  portion 
of  his  original  independence  into  the  hands  of  the  collective  body,  and 
to  have  thus  bound  himself  and  his  descendants.    Romagnosi  rejected 
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this  hypothesis,  and  ho  derived  what  he  called  the  right  of  punishing 
from  the  principle  of  necessity  and  of  self-defence,  inasmuch  as  th<> 
whole  of  society  is  concerned  in  an  injury  which  is  done  to  any  of  its 
members.  His  work  was  well  received  in  Franco  and  Germany,  but  it 
has  been  little  noticed  in  Italy  until  of  late  yearn,  where  it  has  been 
republished  several  times  ;  and  it  is  now  much  studied,  especially  in 
Tuscany.  Soon  after  tho  publication  of  the  work,  the  Prince-Bishop 
of  Trent  named  him  pnetor,  or  chief  magistrate,  of  that  town,  an  office 
held  for  one  year,  but  in  which  Romagnosi  was  confirmed  for  three 
consecutive  years,  after  whieh  the  bishop  named  him  his  aulio 
councillor. 

During  tho  turmoil  of  the  French  revolution,  Romagnosi  did  not 
participate  iu  the  admiration  of  many  of  his  countrymen  tor  what  were 
called  the  new  ideas,  and  he  tried  to  define  the  just  meaning  of  liberty 
and  equality  in  two  little  works,  '  Che  Cosa  b  Eguaglianza,'  'Che  Coea 
6  Liberta,'  1793.  When  tho  French  invaded  Italy  iu  1796,  Romagnosi 
remaiued  iu  the  Italian  Tyrol,  to  whose  population  he  was  greatly 
attached  :  he  said  of  them,  among  other  things,  that  they  did  not  know 
how  to  tell  a  lie.  When  the  French  entered  the  Tyrol,  Boinaguosi  was 
named  secretary  of  the  provisional  council  instituted  at  Trent,  in  which, 
capacity  he  did  all  he  could  to  alleviate  the  evil  of  foreign  invasion. 
When  the  French  were  driven  away  in  1799,  he  was  accused  by  some 
invidious  person  of  disaffection  to  his  legitimate  sovereign,  and  was 
arrested  and  confined  at  Innspriick;  but  he  was  soon  released,  and  the 
Emperor  Francis  himself  deelared  him  innocent,  and  banished  his 
accuser.  In  December  1802  he  was  appointed  professor  of  law  in  the 
University  of  Parma,  where  he  published  his  second  professional  work, 
'  Introduzione  alio  Studio  del  Diritto  Pubblico  Universale,'  a  treatise 
on  general  jurisprudence.  Romagnosi  maintained  that  moral  and 
political  science  is  as  susceptible  of  demonstration  a3  the  natural  and 
metaphysical  sciences.  He  took  for  the  basis  of  his  system  the  prin- 
ciple of  moral  necessity,  saying  that  men  aud  society  tend  not  only  to 
their  preservation,  but  to  their  physical  aud  moral  improvement,  in 
the  quickest  aud  at  the  same  time  safest  progression.  This  progression 
can  only  be  effected  by  raising  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers.  The 
understanding  and  the  heart  ought  to  be  educated  so  as  to  create  only 
wishes  and  habits  consistent  with  the  general  welfare,  aud  so  that 
utility  and  justice  shall  coincide.  A  second  edition  of  Romagnosi's 
work  appeared  at  Milan  in  1825,  with  the  addition  of  five  letters  by 
the  author  to  Professor  Valeri  of  Siena,  in  which  he  develops  and 
illustrates  his  principles. 

In  1806  Romagnosi  was  requested  by  the  government  of  the  so- 
called  kingdom  of  Italy,  then  under  Napoleon  I.,  to  repair  to  Milan,  in 
order  to  assist  other  distinguished  jurists  in  compiling  a  code  of 
criminal  procedure.  Romagnosi  attended  all  the  sittings  of  the  Com- 
mission in  which  the  draught  of  the  new  code  was  discussed.  He 
wished  to  introduce  the  jury;  but  Napoleon  put  his  veto  on  it, 
saying  that  be  did  not  think  that  the  state  of  Italy  allowed  of  such 
an  institution.  Some  one  proposed  to  introduce  into  Italy  the 
'  lettres-de-cachet,'  or  royal  orders  for  imprisoning  individuals  for  state 
reasons  without  trial,  which  existed  iu  France  under  Napoleon  as 
well  as  under  the  old  monarchy;  but  Romaguosi  strenuously  opposed 
the  measure.  Perceiving  much  coldness  among  his  colleagues  on  the 
subject,  he  told  them  that  the  crosses  and  decorations  which  they 
wore  on  their  breasts  produced  on  them  the  effect  of  Medusa's  head  : 
finally  he  carried  his  point.  He  had  also  the  merit  of  introducing 
into  the  code  the  heads  'rehabilitation  '  and  'revision  of  trials.'  The 
code,  as  revised  by  Romasuosi  and  his  colleagues,  was  adopted,  and 
published  under  the  following  title,  '  Codice  di  Procedura  Penale  del 
Regno  d'ltalia,'  Svo,  Brescia,  1807.  In  France  it  was  praised  by 
Cambaccres.  The  suggestions  of  Romagnosi  during  the  discussion 
of  the  code  were  published  separately  under  the  title  '  Ultime  e  piii 
necessarie  Aggiunte  e  Riforme  al  l'rogetto  del  Codice  di  Procedura 
Penale,'  Milano,  1S06. 

Romagnosi  was  likewise  employed  in  the  compilation  of  a  penal 
code  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  however  never  became  law.  In 
consequence  of  the  numerous  revisions  to  which,  it  was  subjected,  and 
the  dilatoriness  of  the  Italian  ministers,  the  project  had  not  reached 
Paris  when  Napoleon  asked  for  it.  Finding  that  it  was  not  ready, 
with  his  characteristic  impatience  he  ordered  the  French  \  enal  code 
to  be  forthwith  translated  purely  and  simply,  and  enforced  in  Italy,  to 
the  great  regret  of  the  Italians,  who  complained  of  the  arbitrary 
character  of  many  of  the  French  criminal  laws.  The  proposed  Italian 
code  was  conceived  in  a  very  different  spirit :  it  was  printed,  together 
with  the  discussions  which  it  had  elicited,  in  six  volumes,  Svo: 
'  Collezione  dei  Travagli  sul  Codice  Penale  del  Regno  d'ltalia,'  Brescia, 
1807.  These  particulars  are  useful  for  enabling  us  to  understand  the 
history  of  those  times  and  the  true  character  of  Napoleon's  legislation 
aud  administration. 

In  1S07  Romagnosi  was  appointed  professor  of  civil  law  in  the 
University  of  Pavia,  and  in  18U9  he  was  recalled  to  Milan  to  lecture 
on  legislative  science,  in  order  to  form  a  kind  of  academy  of  advo- 
cates and  magistrates.  As  part  of  his  scheme,  he  published  hij 
'  Discorso  sul  Soggetto  ed  Importauza  dello  Studio  dell'  alta  Legis- 
lazione,'  Milan,  1812;  and  also  '  Priucipii  fondamentali  di  Diritto 
Ammiuistrativo,'  1814.  From  his  lectures  he  compiled,  in  1S20,  his 
"Assunto  primo  della  Scieuza  del  Diritto  Naturale,'  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  continuation  of  his  '  Lutroduzioue  al  Piritto  Pubblico 
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Universale'  mentioned  above.  He  demonstrates  that  society  is  the 
natural  state  of  man,  from  which  all  his  rights  and  duties  are  de> 
rived  ;  that  agriculture,  arts  and  commerce,  education  and  instruction, 
and  religion,  are  necessary  to  the  social  state ;  and  that  knowledge, 
will,  and  power  are  the  three  conditions  required  for  its  improvement. 
On  being  appointed  inspector  of  the  schools  of  law  in  the  kingdom, 
he  laid  down  the  principle,  that  candidates  for  professorships  ought 
to  be  examined  more  especially  on  the  system  of  teaching  which  they 
propose  to  follow,  even  more  than  on  the  subject-matter  of  their 
lessons ;  he  insisted,  in  short,  on  the  importance  of  pedagogical  science 
and  aptitude. 

His  'Sapgio  filosofico-politico  sull'  Iustruzione  Fubblica  Legale,' 
Milan,  1S07,  belongs  to  this  period.  He  had  previously  written  a 
'Progetto  di  Kegolamento  degli  Stuilj  Politici  Legali.'  He  also  edited 
a  '  Journal  of  Civil  and  Administrative  Jurisprudence.' 

When  Napoleon's  power  was  overthrown  in  1814,  Romagnosi  lost 
his  offices,  but  he  continued  to  lecture  on  jurisprudence  till  September 
1817,  when  the  special  chairs  at  Milan  were  suppressed.  He  con- 
tinued however  to  teach  privately  at  Milan.  In  June  1821,  during 
the  political  agitation  of  that  period,  he  was  summoned  to  Venice  to 
be  tried  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  of  which  however  he  was  fully 
acquitted  in  December  of  the  same  year,  and  the  emperor  confirmed 
the  sentence  of  the  court  in  words  most  honourable  to  Komagnosi. 

He  still  continued  to  live  at  Milan,  teaching,  and  writing  for  several 
journals,  and  especially  for  the  '  Annali  di  Statistical  to  which  he 
w  as  one  of  the  chief  contributors.  He  wrote  also  on  matters  of  law, 
especially  on  the  important  subject  of  property  in  water,  and  water- 
ways and  channels  for  irrigation,  questions  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  Loinbardy  :  '  Delia  Coudotta  delle  Aequo  secondo  le  vecchie,  inter- 
medie,  e  viger.ti  Legislazioui  dei  diversi  I'aesi  d'ltalia,'  Milan,  1822-25, 
six  volumes,  with  an  appendix  in  two  volumes.  This  work  was  very 
well  received,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  also  in  Holland.  A  second  work 
by  Romagnosi  on  the  same  subject  is  entitled  '  Delia  Ragione  Civile 
delle  Acque  della  Rurale  Economia,'  two  vols.,  Milan,  1829-30.  He 
also  began  a  '  Diziouario  Ras;ionato  delle  piii  importauti  Parole  della 
Giurisprudeuza  Rouiana,  Francese,  ed  Austriaca,'  but  the  work  was 
not  continued.  His  work  entitled  '  Dill'  Indole  e  dei  Fattori  dell' 
Incivilimento  con  Esetnpio  del  suo  Risorgimento  in  Italia,'  contains  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  human  civilisation  through  different 
ages,  a  subject  which  Herder  has  more  fully  and  elaborately  treated 
in  his  'Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Mankind.'  ('Ideen  zur  Philo- 
sophic der  Geschichte  der  Menschheit.')  Long  before  Romagnosi,  the 
Neapolitan  jurist  Gianbattista  Vico,  in  his  'Piincipii  di  una  Nuova 
Seieuza,'  and  Jacopo  Stellini,  a  native  of  Friuli,  in  his  remarkable 
work,  'De  Ortu  et  Progressu  Moruui,'  had  laboured  in  the  same  field, 
but  their  works  have  scarcely  been  noticed,  liomagnosi  had  the 
merit  of  rendeiing  their  inquiries  and  his  own  on  the  vast  subject  of 
the  progress  of  civilisation,  familiar  to  the  Italian  readers. 

The  other  works  of  Romagnosi  are  :  1,  ■  Che  Cos'  e  la  Mente  Sana  ?' 
Milan,  1827;  2,  'Delia  Suprema  Economia  dell'  Umano  Sapere  in 
relazione  alia  Mente  Sana,'  Milan,  1828;  3,  'Dell'  Insignamento  pri- 
mitivo  delle  Matcrnatiche ; '  4,  '  L'Antica  Morale  Filosofia  ;  '  5,  '  Elogio 
storieo  di  Melehiorre  Gioia  ; '  6,  '  Elogio  del  Cardinale  Albcroui ;  '  7, 
'  Note,  Supplementi,  ed  illustrazioni  all'  India  Antica  di  Robertson.' 
He  left  several  works  in  manuscript,  among  others:  1,  'Delia  vita 
degli  stati ; '  2,  'Delia  Civile  Filosofia  in  relazione  alia  Vita  degli 
Stati;'  3,  '  Kicerche  su  la  Validith  dei  Giudizii  del  Pubblico  a  discer- 
nere  il  Vero  dal  Falso.' 

Romagnosi  was  no  dreamer.  In  an  age  of  confusion  of  ideas,  he 
retained  his  mental  self-possession,  aDd  was  not  led  away  by  crude 
theories,  nor  was  he  entrammelled  by  auy  superstitious  veneration  for 
irrational  though  ancient  custom.  He  was  an  original  thinker,  and 
as  such  not  justly  appreciated  in  his  life-time;  but  he  is  now  remem- 
bered as  an  able  supporter  and  expounder  of  sound  political  principles. 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  later  writers  of  that  country,  Rossi, 
Cantil,  and  others,  boast  of  having  been  his  disciples.  Romagnosi  was 
a  member  of  the  Italian  Academy,  of  the  Academy  of  the  Georgofili, 
of  the  French  Institute  for  the  class  of  moral  sciences,  and  of  other 
learned  societies.  He  died  at  Milan,  in  June  1835.  His  funeral  was 
attended  by  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  that  capital,  who  felt  the  value  of  departed  merit,  and  who  sub- 
scribed on  the  spot  to  raise  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

(Notizia  di  G.  D.  Romagnosi,  stem  da  Ccsare  Cantu,  Milan,  1835.) 

ROMALNE,  REV.  WILLIAM,  was  born  at  Hartlepool,  in  Durham, 
on  the  25th  of  September  1714.  -His  father  was  one  of  the  French 
Protestants  who  fled  to  England  upon  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  a  man  of  the  stiictest  piety  and  integrity.  Mr.  Romaine 
was  his  second  son.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of 
Houtjhton-le-Spring,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Oxford  in  1730  or  1731,  and  entered  first  at  Hertford  College,  and 
afterwards  at  Christchurch.  He  resided  principally  at  Oxford, 
devoting  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures,  till  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1737.  He  had  received 
deacon's  orders  the  year  before.  His  first  curacy  was  that  of  Loe 
Treuchard,  in  Devon,  which  he  served  for  six  months.  In  1738  we 
find  him  residing  at  Epsom,  in  Surrey,  and  about  the  same  time  that 
he  received  priest's  orders  from  Dr.  Hoadly,  bishop  of  Winchester,  he 
became  curate  of  the  parishes  of  BaDstead  and  Horton,  in  Middlesex. 


At  Banstead  he  becamo  acquainted  with  Sir  Daniel  Lambert,  who,  on 
his  election  to  the  mayoralty  of  London  in  1741,  appointed  Mr. 
Romaine  as  his  chaplain.  In  this  capacity  he  preached  a  sermon  at 
St.  Paul's,  on  Romans  ii.  14,  15.  This  was  the  second  sermon  he 
published,  the  fust  having  been  one  which  he  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  1739,  entitled  '  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses 
demonstrated,  from  his  having  made  express  mention  of,  and  insisted 
so  much  on,  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State ;  whereby  Mr.  Warburton's 
Attempt  to  prove  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  from  the  Omission  of 
a  Future  State  is  proved  to  be  absurd  and  destructive  of  all  Revelation.' 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1741  he  returned  to  the  attack  on  Warburton's 
theory,  in  a  sermon  preached  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  having  in  the 
meantime  been  engaged  in  an  epistolary  controversy  with  Warburton. 

The  next  seven  years  of  his  life  w  ere  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
a  new  edition  of  Calasio's  Hebrew  Concordance  aud  Lexicon,  which 
was  published  in  1747.  He  was  chosen  lecturer  of  St.  George's, 
Botolph  Lane,  and  St.  Botolph's,  Billingsgate,  in  the  year  1748.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  elected  to  two  lectureships  at  St.  Duustan'a 
in  the  West,  the  duties  of  which  he  had  discharged  for  some  time, 
when  the  rector  thought  fit  to  deny  him  the  use  of  the  pulpit.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  which  deprived 
Romaine  of"  one  of  the  lectureships,  but  confirmed  him  in  the  other, 
with  a  salary  of  eighteen  pounds  a  year ;  but  he  was  still  refused  the 
use  of  lights  in  the  church,  and  used  to  preach  by  the  light  of  a  single 
candle  held  in  his  own  hand,  till  this  unseemly  contest  was  put  an  end 
to  by  the  mediation  of  Dr.  Teriick,  the  then  bishop  of  London.  This 
lectureship  was  held  by  Romaine  till  his  death.  In  1750  he  was 
appointed  assistant  morniDg  preacher  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 
He  held  this  office  till  September  1755,  when  he  was  removed  from 
it,  his  biographer  tells  us,  on  account  of  "the  popularity  and  plain- 
ness of  his  ministry."  About  the  time  of  hU  appointment  to  this 
lectureship,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  astronomy  in  Grosbam  College. 
His  views  of  natural  science  were  Hutchinsonian,  and  he  always 
expressed  his  opinions  with  boldness,  and  not  always  without  bigotry. 
Accordingly  he  spoke  of  the  Newtonian  views  as  having  "a  difference 
in  their  demonstrations  of  no  less  than  oue  hundred  aDd  twenty-one 
millions  of  miles,"  and  of  "  the  modern  divinity  as  bringing  you  no 
nearer  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  millions  of  miles  short  of 
heaven.7'  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  gained  little  reputation  from 
this  office.  He  seems  however  to  have  regained  his  credit  with  the 
citizens  by  his  opposition  to  the  bill  for  naturalising  the  Jews  in  1753. 

In  February  1755  he  married  Miss  Price;  and  in  the  following  year 
he  became  curate  and  morning  preacher  at  St.  Olave's,  Southwark, 
where  he  remained  till  1759.  During  this  period  he  resided  in  a 
pleasant  retreat  in  Walnut  tree  Walk,  Lambeth,  where  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  inviting  young  clergymen  to  his  early  breakfasts,  and  many 
have  spoken  with  great  gratitude  of  the  instruction  and  encouragement 
they  received  from  him.  Romaine  had  frequently  preached  before 
the  University  of  Oxford  up  to  the  year  1757,  when  he  was  refused 
the  use  of  the  university  pulpit,  in  consequence  of  the  offence  which 
was  taken  at  a  sermon  he  delivered  there  on  'The  Lord  our  Righteous- 
ness.' This  sermon  he  published  in  vindication  of  bis  conduct.  In 
the  same  year  he  published  a  tract,  addressed  to  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  exhorting  them  to  set  apart  one  hour  in  every 
week  for  prayer  on  behalf  of  the  Church  and  nation.  About  this 
time  he  received  pressing  invitations  to  the  ministry  of  a  church  in 
Philadelphia,  which  Mr.  Whitefield,  whose  general  religious  views  he 
had  warmly  adopted,  Btrongly  urged  him  to  accept,  but  he  preferred 
remaining  in  his  own  country. 

In  1704  he  was  chosen  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Andrew  by  the  Ward- 
robe, and  St.  Ann's,  Blackfriars.  His  election  was  disputed,  but  in 
17G6  it  was  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  the  faithful  and  zealous  discbarge  of  the  duties  of  this 
office.  He  died  on  the  26th  of  July  1795,  and  was  buritd  in  the 
rectory  vault  of  Blackfriars  Church  on  the  3rd  of  August. 

Romaine  has  been  compared  to  a  "  diamond,  rough  often,  but  very 
pointed  ;  and  the  more  he  was  broken  by  years,  the  more  he  appeared 
to  shine."  His  firm  attachment  to  what  he  esteemed  truth  was  not 
always  tempered  with  moderation  towards  his  opponents,  and  some- 
times, if  we  are  to  believe  anecdotes  that  are  told  of  him,  his  bold 
impetuosity  betrayed  him  into  acts  of  rudeness,  for  which  however 
he  always  apologised  with  Christian  humility.  His  deportment  in 
private  life  was  mild  and  amiable,  and  he  was  most  exemplary  in  his 
domestic  relations.  He  w  as  especially  remarkable  for  the  diligence 
and  regularity  with  which  he  improved  his  time.  His  religious  senti- 
ments were  stroDgly  Calviniatic,  aud  he  spent  his  life  in  boldly  main- 
taining them  in  an  age  when  such  a  course  waa  sure  to  excite  violent 
opposition  and  to  shut  out  all  hopes  of  preferment.  During  his  whole 
life  he  continued  strongly  attached  to  the  Church  of  England.  His 
chief  works,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  are  the  follow- 
ing : — 'Nine  Sermons  on  the  107th  Psalm,'  1747;  'A  Seasonable 
Antidote  against  Popery,  in  a  Dialogue  upon  Justification,'  1757; 
'Twelve  Sermons  upon  Solomon's  Song,'  1759;  '  Twelve  Discourses 
upon  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,'  1760;  'The  Life  of  Faith,'  1763; 
'The  Scriptural  DoctriDe  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
briefly  stated,'  1765;  'The  Walk  of  Faith,'  2  vols,  1771  ;  'An  Essay 
on  Psalmody,'  1775;  'The  Triumph  of  Fait)],'  1795;  aud  some 
Sermons  and  Letters.    His  works  were  published  in  8  vols.,  in  1796, 
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with  a  'Life  '  by  the  Hon.  find  Rev.  William  Bromley  Cadogan,  M.A., 
Bomo  account  or  whom  is  contained  in  'The  Life  and  Times  of  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,'  vol.  ii.,  chap.  49. 

ROMANELLI,  GIOVANNI  FRANCESCO,  was  born  at  Viterbo  in 
1G17.  He  studied  a  short  time  with  Domeuichino,  but  he  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  scholar  of  Pietro  da  Cortona  j  and  he  was  one  of  tho 
principal  hangers-on  of  Bernini,  who  appears  to  have  selected  Roma- 
nelli  as  a  rival  to  Carlo  Maratta  and  tho  school  of  Sacchi,  and  evon  to 
Pietro  Cortona  himself.  Romauelli's  picture  of  '  The  Deposition,'  in 
the  church  of  Sant'  Ambrogio  dclla  Massima,  gave  him  a  temporary 
reputation  above  all  his  rivals,  which  induced  l'ietro  da  Cortona  to 
paiut  a  picture  for  the  samo  church — his  '  San  Stcfano' — which,  when  it 
was  hung  up  in  its  place,  so  far  oclipecd  the  picture  of  Itomanelli,  that 
Bernini  himself  observed  that  it  was  easy  to  seo  who  was  the  master 
and  who  the  scholar,  llomanelli  showed  more  delicacy  of  execution 
but  considerably  less  power  than  Cortona.  There  is  a  '  Presentation 
in  the  Temple  '  in  one  of  tho  chapels  of  St.  Peter's,  worked  in  mosaic, 
from  a  picture  by  llomanelli  which  is  in  tho  church  of  the  Certosa. 
He  was  twice  in  Paris  with  his  patron  Cardinal  Barberini,  and  he  died 
at  Viterbo  in  1CG2,  when  about  to  set  out  with  his  family  upon  a  third 
visit  to  that  capital.  Thero  is  a  large  copy  of  GuidoB  'Triumph  of 
Bacchus'  at  Hampton  Court,  by  Romanelli. 

ROMA'NO,  GIU'LIO.    [Uiulio  Romano.] 

ROMA'NUS  I.,  an  Armenian  by  birth,  served  with  distinction 
under  Leo  the  Philosopher  and  hi*  eon  Constantino  Porphyrogennetus, 
who  made  him  great  admiral,  llomanus  gave  his  daughter  Helena 
in  marriage  to  the  emperor,  who  made  hiin  his  colleague  iu  the 
empire  in  919.  Romanus  became  in  fact  the  real  emperor,  the  weak 
character  of  Constantine  not  being  equal  to  the  cares  of  the  state. 
His  own  sons  however,  whom  he  had  named  Cajsars,  conspired  against 
him,  and  having  seized  him,  they  confined  him  to  a  convent  in  945, 
where  he  died  in  948.  His  two  sons  did  not  reap  the  fruit  of  their 
unnatural  treachery ;  they  were  seized  by  order  of  Constantine,  and 
banished  to  a  convent. 

ROMA'NUS  II.,  son  of  Constantino  rorphyrogeunetus,  and  grand- 
son, by  his  mother's  side,  of  Romanus  I.,  poisoned  bis  father  and 
succeeded  him  in  959.  He  showed  himself  as  incapable  as  he  was 
unworthy  of  the  throne.  After  a  reign  of  little  more  than  four  years, 
he  died  iu  903,  it  is  said  by  some  of  poison  administered  by  his  wife 
Theophana.  His  widow  became  regent  and  guardian  oP  her  infant 
children,  and  she  soon  after  married  Nicephorus  Phocas.  [Nicepho- 

RUS  II.] 

ROMA'NUS  III.,  of  a  patrician  family  and  senator  of  Constan- 
tinople, was  choseu  his  successor  by  Constantino  IX.,  and  the  emperor 
gave  him  in  marriage  his  daughter  Zoe.  He  succeeded  Constantine  in 
1028.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  favourable,  but  he  afterwards 
met  with  reverses,  his  armies  having  been  defeated  by  the  Saracens, 
and  he  became  stern,  avaricious,  and  unpopular.  His  wife  Zoe,  much 
younger  than  himself,  having  formed  a  guilty  connection  with  an 
obscure  individual  called  Michael  of  Paphlagonia,  caused  her  husband 
to  be  murdered  in  the  year  1034,  upon  which  sho  married  Michael,  and 
placed  him  on  the  throne. 

ROMA'NUS  IV.,  DIOGENES,  of  a  noble  family,  was  a  soldier 
under  the  reign  of  Constantino  Ducas,  and  after  that  emperor's  death 
was  chosen  by  his  widow  Eudocia  for  her  husband  aud  her  partner  on 
the  throne,  1UC8.  [Eudocia.]  He  passed  with  an  army  into  Asia,  and 
carried  on  a  successful  war  against  the  Turks,  whom  he  drove  beyond 
the  Euphrates.  Having  afterwards  entere  d  Armenia,  he  was  defeated 
by  Alp  Arelan,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  and  taken  prisoner.  He  was 
kindly  treated  by  his  conqueror,  and  obtained  his  liberty  by  paying  a 
heavy  ransom.  In  the  meantime  a  revolution  had  taken  place  at  Con- 
stantinople, where  Michael,  son  of  Constantine  Dueas,  had  risen 
against  his  mother,  and  shut  her  up  in  a  convent.  Romanus  on  his 
way  homewards  was  seized  by  order  of  Michael,  was  deprived  of  his 
sight,  and  banished  to  the  island  of  Prinkipos,  in  the  Sea  of  Marmara, 
where  he  soon  after  died  in  1071. 

ROMANZOV,  or  RUMIANCOV,  NICHOLAUS,  COUNT,  was  the 
son  of  the  Russian  field-marshal  Romauzov  who  became  celebrated  by 
his  victories  over  the  Turks  under  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.  He  was 
born  in  1753,  and  appointed  Russian  minister  at  Frank furt-011-the- 
Main  in  1785.  Under  the  Emperor  Alexander  he  was  nominated 
minister  of  commerce.  He  introduced  many  liberal  measures  into  his 
department,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  exertions  that  the  first  Russian 
expedition  round  the  world,  under  Kruseustern  aud  Li.>ianski,  was 
sent  out  in  1803.  In  lb07  he  was  appointed  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  and  soon  afterwards  chancellor  of  the  empire.  He  accompanied 
the  Emperor  Alexander  to  the  interview  with  Napoleon  at  Erfurt  in 
1808,  concluded  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Sw  eden  in  1809,  and  that  of 
peace  and  alliance  with  Spain  in  1S12,  by  which  Russia  formally 
acknowledged  the  constitution  of  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz.  In  1814  lie 
left  public  life,  and  devoted  his  time  and  fortune  to  the  promotion  of 
literature,  science,  and  education  iu  his  own  country.  Many  important 
works  were  published  at  his  expense,  as  for  instance  the  '  Diplomatic 
Code  of  Russia  at  Moscow ; '  the  '  History  of  the  Byzantine  writer  Leo 
Diaconus,'  edited  by  Professor  Hase  at  Paris,  and  a  Russian  translation 
at  St.  Petersburg ;  the  '  History  of  the  Mongols  and  Tatars  by  Abul- 
ghazi,'  which  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  original  Tatar  at 
Kazan,  1825  ;  and  many  other  important  publications  relating  not 


only  to  the  political  hi  tory  of  llustsia,  but  al  o  to  that  of  iU  mannerH, 
ouMtmnH,  literature,  and  art.  Tho  scientific  expedition  round  the 
world  by  Captain  Kot/.ebuo  in  tho  years  1816-18  wan  undertaken  and 
the  account  of  it  was  publi-hod  at  the  expense  of  Romauzov.  lie 
established  on  his  estate  of  Homel  in  the  government  of  Mobil  , ff, 
under  the  direction  of  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Heard,  the  firfct  Lancastrian 
and  industrial  schools  in  Russia,  This  patriotic  individual  died  in 
1820.    He  had  never  been  married. 

ROMBERG,  ANDREAS  and  BEIINHARD,  eminent  German  com- 
posers, wore  tho  eldest  sous  of  brothers  who  enjoyed  a  considerable 
share  of  reputation  as  instrumental  performers  during  the  middle  and 
latter  part  of  the  last  century. 

Andreas  waa  born  at  Osnabruck  in  1707;  RSRHHABD  in  1770.  Both 
held  appointments  in  the  royal  chapel  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  at 
Bonn,  about  the  year  1790.  Andreas  was  distinguished  by  his  .superior 
performance  on  the  violin  ;  Bernhard  as  an  almost  unrivalled  player 
011  tho  violoncello;  and  both  by  their  compositions,  even  at  that  early 
period  of  their  career.  The  progress  of  the  French  armies  at  the  com- 
mencement of  tho  revolutionary  war  drove  the  two  cousins  to  Ham- 
burg, where  their  talents  immediately  procured  them  engagements. 
In  1795  they  quitted  that  city,  and  visited  many  parts  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  establishing  their  reputation,  wherever  they  presented  them 
selves,  as  professors  of  the  first  class.  They  returned  to  Hamburg  in 
1797,  where  the  elder  remained;  but  the  younger  left  tliat  city  two 
years  after,  and  proceeded  alone  through  England  and  Spain  to  Lisbon, 
and  subsequently  obtained  a  good  situation  in  the  royal  chapel  at 
Berlin.  Andreas  in  the  meantime  turned  his  attention  more  exclu- 
sively to  composition,  and  produced  four  operettas;  he  also  set 
Schiller's  Ode  to  music.  For  the  church  he  wrote  a  'Dixit  Domi- 
nus'  and  a  'Te  Deum,'  each  for  four  voices,  aud  a  'Pater  Noster'  for 
three,  besides  many  psalms.  For  the  chamber  or  concert-room  he 
composed  much  music/among  other  things  Schiller's  'Song  of  the 
Bell'  ('Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke'),  which  is  well  known  to  connois- 
seurs in  every  part  of  Europe.  He  also  produced  two  full  operas, 
'Die  Grossmuth  der  Seipio  '  ('The  Magnanimity  of  Sci.io'),  and 
'  Die  Ruiuen  von  Paluzzi '  ('  The  Ruins  of  Paluzzi'j,  the  drama  of  the 
latter  from  Mrs.  Radelift'e's  '  Italian.' 

Bernhard,  while  in  Berlin,  wrote  two  operettas  and  much  instru- 
mental music,  particularly  for  the  violoncello.  Both  cousiu3  indeed 
were  for  a  time  chiefly  known  as  authors  by  their  compositions  for 
their  respective  instruments.  Their  posthumous  fame  is  mainly 
attributable  to  their  symphonies  and  overtures,  the  best  of  which 
have  become  familiar  to  the  amateurs  of  this  country  by  the  admirable 
performance  of  them  at  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 

Andreas  Romberg  died  iu  1821,  and  leaving  a  family  in  embarrassed 
circumstances,  a  concert  for  their  beneiit  was  generously  got  up  in 
London  by  the  Philharmonic  Society,  which  afforded  them  temporary 
relief.  Bernhard  was  appointed  a  professor  at  the  Conservatoire 
de  Musique  at  Paris  in  1801,  and  created  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  but  retired  from  the  former  office  two  years  later.  He  came  to 
London  a  second  time  in  1S14,  when  the  Allied  Sovereigns  visited  this 
country,  and  gave  a  concert,  by  which  he  was  no  gainer  either  in  purse 
or  reputation;  for  imprudently,  not  to  say  presumptuously,  fixing  his 
tickets  of  admission  at  a  guinea,  his  auditors  were  few,  and  his  own 
performance  too  plainly  announced  either  the  decay  of  his  powers,  or 
that  he  had  not  kept  pace  with  others  iu  the  improvements  of  his  ait. 
He  died  in  1841. 

ROMBOUTS,  THEODORE,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1597,  and 
studied  paintiug  under  Abraham  Jansens  until  he  was  twenty  years  of 
age,  when  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was  soon  known  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  young  artists  of  his  time.  He  obtained  from  a  nobleman 
in  that  city  a  commission  to  execute  a  series  of  twelve  pictures  of 
subjects  from  the  Old  Testament,  which,  when  completed,  added 
greatly  to  his  reputation.  After  residing  at  Rome  a  few  years,  and 
gaining  constant  employment,  he  was  invited  to  Florence  by  the 
Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany,  aud  executed  for  that  priuce  Bcveral  large 
historical  works  for  the  palace.  After  an  absence  of  eight  years, 
Rombouts  returned  to  Flanders,  and  established  himself  in  his  native 
city  in  1625.  He  wa3  soon  engaged  to  paint  in  the  churches,  and  his 
pictures  excited  universal  admiration.  He  was  thus  induced  to  believe 
that  he  could  rival  Ilubens,  who  was  then  in  the  full  exercise  of  his 
astonishing  powers.  Rombouts  made  the  trial,  and  though  he  did  not 
succeed,  his  failure  was  unattended  by  disgrace.  If  his  works  do  not 
possess  the  magnificence  of  his  great  competitor  in  their  conception, 
nor  his  splendour  and  breadth  of  eflect  iu  their  execution,  they  must 
be  admitted  to  show  a  readiness  of  invention,  a  correctness  of  design, 
an  animation  of  expression,  a  warmth  and  brilliancy  of  colouring,  and 
a  surprising  facility  of  touch,  which  would  have  placed  him,  at  another 
time  and  under  other  circumstances,  at  the  head  of  his  profession. 
The  works  which  he  executed  in  competition  with  Rubens  were,  '  St. 
Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata;'  the  'Sacrifice  of  Abraham  iu  the 
Church  of  the  Recolets; '  and  'Themis  with  the  Attributes  of  Justice,'  in 
the  town-house  of  Ghent.  The  'Takirg  Down  from  the  Cross,'  in  the 
cathedral  of  the  same  city,  is  a  composition  which  proves  that  Rombouts 
possessed  most  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  master.  In  order  to  gain 
money  however  he  did  not  hesitate  to  paint  familiar  subjects,  such  as 
concerts,  assemblies,  aud  merry-makings,  which,  though  executed  with 
taste  and  freedom,  are  far  inferior  to  his.  other  works.  He  also  painted 
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decorations  for  theatres.  Having  amaBsed  a  considerable  fortune,  he 
commenced  building  a  handsome  mansion,  but  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  he  found  his  means  to  be  inadequate,  and  he  pretended  that  the 
Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany  required  his  attendance  at  Florence,  as  an 
excuse  for  not  proceeding  with  the  edifice.  The  mortification  of  this 
disappointment  is  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Antwerp  in  1037,  according  to  Houbraken,  and  according  to 
Weyermans  in  1640. 

ROMER,  OLAUS,  a  Danish  astronomer,  was  born  at  Arhusen  in 
Jutland,  in  1644,  of  parents  who,  though  not  in  affluent  circumstances, 
were  able  to  give  their  son  the  benefits  of  a  scientific  education  by 
sending  him  to  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  where  he  applied  him- 
self diligently  to  the  study  of  astronomy  under  Erasmus  Bartholinus. 

He  was  brought  into  notice  by  Picard,  who,  in  1671,  was  sent  from 
France  by  Louis  XIV.  to  make  celestial  observations  in  the  north,  and 
to  verify  the  position  of  Urauiburg,  once  the  residence,  of  Tycho 
Bralie".  The  French  astronomer  conceived  so  great  an  esteem  for  the 
talents  of  the  young  Dane,  that  he  engaged  him  to  visit  Paris,  and 
when  there  procured  for  him  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  the 
king.  In  consequence  of  this  introduction,  Romer  was  appointed  to 
instruct  the  Dauphin  iu  mathematics,  a  pension  was  settled  on  him, 
and  the  next  year  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  made  him  a  member 
of  their  body. 

While  in  France,  Romer  was  employed,  together  with  Me;srs.  Cassini 
and  Picard,  iu  performing  geodetical  operations  for  the  survey  of  the 
kingdom  ;  he  also  assisted  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Paris,  and  from 
the  observations  which  he  had  occasion  to  make  on  the  immersions 
and  emersions  of  Jupiter's  first  satellite,  he  was  led  to  the  discovery 
of  certain  inequalities  in  the  times  of  the  occurrence  of  these  pheno- 
mena, which  had  not  before  been  noticed.  It  was  then  first  remarked, 
that  between  the  times  of  the  opposition  of  Jupiter  to  the  sun  and 
the  next  following  conjunction,  the  emersions  of  the  satellite  from  the 
shadow  of  the  planet  took  place  always  later  than  the  times  indicated 
by  calculation,  aud  that  the  difference  between  the  observed  and  the 
calculated  times  when  the  planet  was  near  the  points  of  opposition 
and  conjunction  was  about  fourteen  minutes.  A  contrary  circumstance 
was  observed  from  the  time  of  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter  with  the  sun 
to  the  next  following  opposition;  for  the  immersions  appeared  to  take 
place  more  early  than  the  calculated  times,  the  difference  of  the  times, 
when  near  the  points  of  conjunction  and  opposition,  being  also  about 
fourteen  minutes. 

There  appears  however  to  be  some  uncertainty  whether  Romer  or 
Cassini  (J.  D.)  is  the  astronomer  to  whom  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
to  perceive  the  inequality  belongs ;  and  Montucla  asserts  not  only 
that  the  latter  made  the  discovery,  but  that  he  gave  an  explanation  of 
its  cause.  He  states  that  Cassini  published  iu  1675  a  paper  in  which 
it  is  shown  that  the  phenomena  result  from  the  difference  between  the 
times  during  which  the  particles  of  light  are  passing  from  the  satellite 
to  the  earth  (the  planet  being,  when  in  opposition,  nearer  to  the  earth 
than  when  iu  conjunction,  by  the  whole  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit), 
and  in  which  it  is  inferred  that  the  velocity  of  light  must  consequently 
be  such  as  to  allow  it  to  pass  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  about  eight 
or  ten  minutes.  Ou  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  Cassini  at 
first  objected  to  the  transmission  of  light  through  a  part  of  space  in 
a  certain  time  as  a  cause  of  the  observed  inequality,  on  the  ground 
that  similar  inequalities  were  not  observed  in  the  immersions  or 
emersions  of  the  other  satellitis.  Now  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
French  astronomer  should  have  made  objections  to  the  hypothesis  of 
another  man,  than  that  he  should  have  abandoned  one  which  himself 
had  formed;  aud  even  if  such  abandonment  had  taken  place,  Komer 
ought  in  justice  to  be  considered  as  the  real  discoverer  of  this  important 
element  in  astronomical  science,  since  it  is  admitted  that  he  took  up 
the  subject  and  gave  a  precise  explanation  of  the  circumstances.  The 
reason  why  the  like  retardation  or  acceleration  of  the  times  was  not, 
then,  observed  in  the  second  and  the  remaining  satellites  is,  that  the 
theory  of  the  motions  of  those  bodies  was  in  that  age  so  imperfect,  that 
the  times  of  the  phenomena  could  not  be  determined  by  computation 
within  the  number  of  minutes  to  which  the  optical  inequality  amounts. 
It  is  now  well  known  that  the  latter  takes  place  similarly  in  the 
phenomena  of  all  the  satellites. 

Romer  was  as  good  a  mechanician  as  an  astronomer.  It  is  to  him 
we  owe  the  application  of  the  epicycloidal  curve  in  the  formation  of 
the  teeth  of  wheels,  by  which  the  movement  is  rendered  uniform  ; 
aud  an  account  of  the  invention  was  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
iu  1675.  De  la  Hire  afterwards  claimed  the  honour  of  having  first 
discovered  the  advantage  of  teeth  so  formed ;  but  Leibnitz,  in  a  letter 
to  John  Bernoulli,  states  that  Romer  had  communicated  the  invention 
to  him  twenty  years  before  the  date  of  De  la  Hire's  publication. 
Romer  is  said  to  have  designed  several  machines  for  representing  the 
motions  of  the  planets,  and  particularly  one  which  exhibited  the 
revolutions  of  Jupiter's  satellites:  by  this  machine  it  is  said  that  the 
immersions  and  the  emersions  might  be  determined  with  great 
precision. 

Having  remained  ten  years  in  France,  Romer  returned  to  Copen- 
hagen, where  the  king,  Christian  V.,  made  him  professor  of  astronomy. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  employed  in  reforming  the  coin,  in  regulating 
the  weights  and  measures,  and  in  making  or  repairing  the  public 
iroads.    Having  acquitted  himself  in  the  performance  of  these  scientific 


commissions  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  sovereign,  he  was  named  chan- 
cellor of  the  Danish  exchequer,  and  assessor  of  the  supreme  tribunal 
of  justice.  At  length,  under  Frederic  IV.,  he  became  burgomaster  of 
Copenhagen,  in  which  city  he  died,  September  19,  1702,  having 
suffered  at  intervals  from  the  stone  during  the  three  last  years  of 
his  life. 

Peter  Horrebow,  one  of  his  pupils  and  his  successor  in  the  chair  of 
astronomy,  published  (1735),  under  the  title  of  'Basis  Astronomise,' 
the  series  of  celestial  observations  made  by  Romer,  with  a  description 
of  the  observatory  at  Copenhagen,  aud  au  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  instruments  were  used. 

In  determining  the  apparent  places  of  celestial  bodies,  it  had,  pre- 
viously to  the  time  of  Homer,  been  the  practice  to  observe  their 
altitudes  and  azimuths,  aud  also  their  distances  from  one  another  or 
from  some  body  whose  place  was  already  found.  The  trouble  of 
confuting  the  right  ascensions  and  declinations  from  these  elements 
was  considerable,  aud  the  Danish  astronomer  made  an  important 
change  iu  the  practice  of  observing,  by  which  this  trouble  was  avoided. 
He  used  what  is  called  a  transit  telescope,  with  a  clock,  and  also  a 
mural  quadrant;  with  these  he  observed  directly  the  differences  be- 
tween the  right-ascensions  (in  time)  and  between  the  declinations  of 
the  sun  and  the  planets  or  the  fixed  stars.  It  is  right  to  remark 
however  that  Picard  had  somewhat  earlier  fixed  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian  a  telescope,  by  which  he  could,  it  is  said,  obtain  altitudes 
between  56°  and  61°.  Now  a  space  equal  in  extent  to  five 
degrees  cannot  bo  seen  at  once  in  a  telescope,  and  therefore  it  is 
probable  that  this  was  moveable  in  altitude  to  that  extent ;  and  if 
Romer  was  at  any  time  a  witness  to  the  performance  of  the  instru- 
ment, he  may  have  taken  from  it  the  idea  of  making  a  telescope  turn 
on  a  horizontal  axis  through  360  degrees  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 
It  appears  also  that  De  la  Hire  contended  with  Romer  for  the 
honour  of  having  been  the  first  to  fix  a  quadrantal  instiument  in 
that  plane. 

ROMILLY,  SIR  SAMUEL,  was  born  in  London,  on  the  1st  of 
March  1757.  His  grandfather,  a  French  Protestant,  quitted  France  in 
consequence  of  the  persecutions  which  succeeded  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and  established  himself  in  the  business  of  a  wax- 
bleacher,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  His  youngest  son,  Peter, 
the  father  of  Sir  Samuel  Kotnilly,  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a 
jeweller,  iu  which  he  became  successful  and  eminent.  Of  the  numerous 
family  of  Peter  Romilly,  two  sons  and  a  daughter  alone  survived  their 
infancy,  of  whom  Samuel  was  the  youngest.  The  early  education  of 
Samuel  Romilly  was  extremely  defective.  He  was  sent  with  his 
brother  to  a  day-school,  frequented  by  the  children  of  the  French 
refugees  iu  Loudon,  the  master  of  which  was  ignorant  and  tyrannical, 
and  incompetent  to  instruct  his  pupils  in  anything  beyond  reading, 
writing,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  Freuch  language.  The  elder  brother 
being  intended  for  his  father's  trade,  it  was  attempted  to  lead  Samuel's 
inclination  to  the  business  of  a  solicitor;  but  a  disgust  implanted  iu 
his  mind  by  a  view  of  the  discouraging  apparatus  of  au  attorney's 
office  iu  the  city,  caused  the  abandonment  of  this  scheme.  It  was 
then  proposed  to  place  him  in  the  commercial  house  of  the  Fludyers, 
who  were  near  relations  of  hie  family,  and  one  of  whom,  Sir  Samuel 
Fludyer,  was  his  godfather.  With  a  view  to  this  employment  he 
received  instruction  in  book-keeping  and  mercantile  accounts,  but  the 
death  of  both  the  partners  in  the  house  of  Fludyer  put  an  end  to  this 
promising  project,  and  his  father,  having  failed  iu  several  other 
schemes  respecting  him,  eventually  employed  him  in  his  own  trade, 
at  first  simply  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  him  with  occupation,  and 
afterwards  with  the  iutention  that  the  two  brothers  should  succeed  to 
the  business  in  partnership  upon  their  father's  retirement. 

During  the  intervals  of  leisure  which  were  abundantly  afforded  him 
for  several  years  after  he  left  school,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  Samuel 
Romilly  applied  himself  assiduously  to  literary  studies,  which  were 
more  suitable  to  his  serious  and  somewhat  melancholy  disposition 
than  the  usual  exercises  aud  amusements  of  youth.  Ancient  history, 
English  poetry,  and  works  of  criticism  were  at  this  period  his  favourite 
objects  of  pursuit.  When  he  was  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of 
age  he  determined  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language,  and 
by  means  of  hard  study,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  master,  he 
acquired  so  much  proficiency  as  enabled  him,  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  years,  to  read  through  almost  all  the  classical  writers  of  Rome. 
He  also  applied  himself  to  Greek,  but,  discouraged  by  the  difficulties 
of  self-instruction,  he  abandoned  the  attempt,  and  contented  himself 
with  studying  the  Greek  authors  by  means  of  Latin  versions.  In 
addition  to  classical  studies,  he  read  travels,  and  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  geography,  and  some  acquaintance  with  natural  history  ; 
and  he  also  attended  private  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  and  the 
lectures  on  painting,  architecture,  and  anatomy  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Academy. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  devotion  to  such  pursuits  as  these  should 
excite  aspirations  for  an  occupation  more  congenial  to  them  than  the 
trade  of  a  jeweller;  and  his  indulgent  father,  whose  pecuniary  means 
had  been  about  this  time  increased  by  considerable  legacies  to  his 
family,  and  among  them  a  bequest  of  2000Z.  to  Samuel  Romilly,  readily 
yielded  to  his  son's  wishes  in  this  re'spect,  aud  articled  him  for  five 
years  to  one  of  the  sworn  clerks  in  chancery.  The  object  of  serving  a 
clerkship  of  this  kind  was  the  purchase  of  a  seat  in  the  Six  Clerks' 
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Oflico  at  the  expiration  of  liis  articles,  and  the  intended  retirement  of 
his  master  was  likely  to  offer  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object;  but  Romilly's  dislike  to  the  business,  and  his 
disinclination  to  embarrass  his  lather  by  withdrawing  from  his  hands 
the  amount  of  the  bequest  above  mentioned,  which  would  have  been 
necessary  in  order  to  purchase  the  seat,  determined  him  to  renounce 
his  prospects  in  the  Six  Clerks'  Office  entirely,  and  to  qualify  himself 
for  the  bar.  Accordingly,  in  May  1778,  having  served  his  clerkship, 
and  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  ho  entered  himself  at  Gray's-inu, 
placed  himself  in  the  chamber  of  an  equity  draughtsman,  and  com- 
menced with  great  ardour  the  study  of  tho  law.  He  still  however 
pursued  his  literary  studies  and  exercises,  employing  much  of  his  time 
in  reading  and  translating  tho  Latin  historians  and  orators,  occasionally 
writing  political  essays  for  tho  newspapers,  and  sometimes  attending 
the  houses  of  parliament  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  his  own  powers 
of  abstraction,  argument,  and  expression,  by  composing  imaginary 
answers  to  the  speeches  which  he  had  heard  there. 

Not  long  after  he  commenced  his  legal  reading,  he  was  attacked  by 
serious  illness,  which  compelled  him  to  lay  aside  all  severe  studies, 
and  threatened  wholly  to  interrupt  his  professional  prospects.  For- 
tunately a  family  incidont  induced  him  to  undertake  a  journey  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  remained  several  weeks  in  the  society  of  his 
brother-in-law  and  most  intimate  friend  the  Rev.  John  Hoget,  and, 
returning  by  way  of  Paris,  ho  became  acquainted  in  that  capital  with 
D'Alembert  and  Diderot,  and  formed  intimate  friendships  with  several 
of  the  most  eminent  political  philosophers  of  that  day,  whose  conver- 
sation and  correspondence  produced  a  marked  effect  upon  his  character 
and  opinions.  He  arrived  in  Loudon  after  an  absence  of  several  months, 
with  his  health  entirely  restored. 

In  Easter  term,  1783,  Romilly  was  called  to  the  bar ;  but  his 
entrance  upon  the  practice  of  the  profession  was  postponed  for  several 
months  in  consequence  of  a  second  journey  to  Switzerland,  which  he 
undertook  for  the  purpose  of  attending  his  sister  to  England,  upon 
the  death  of  Mr.  Roget.  In  Michaelmas  term,  1783,  however,  he  began 
hia  attendance  upon  the  courts,  and  opened  his  practice  with  a  very 
inconsiderable  amount  of  employment  in  drawing  chancery  pleadings. 
In  the  following  spring  he  joined  the  Midland  circuit;  but  being 
unknown  and  without  connections  of  any  kind,  no  encouraging 
prospect  of  business  appeared  for  several  years.  Success  at  sessions 
however  led  to  employment  on  the  circuit ;  and  though  his  progress 
was  by  no  means  rapid,  we  have  his  own  authority  for  stating  that 
when  the  extent  of  his  practice  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  compelled 
him  to  restrict  himself  to  London,  he  had  attained  to  a  larger  amount 
of  leading  '  nisi  prius'  business  than  was  possessed  by  any  other  counsel 
upon  the  circuit.    ('  Memoirs  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,'  vol.  i.,  p.  94.) 

In  the  year  after  that  in  which  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  Romilly, 
through  his  connections  in  Paris,  became  acquainted  with  Mirabeau. 
By  his  means  he  was  introduced  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
,who  had  become  desirous  of  his  acquaintance  upon  learning  that  he 
was  the  writer  of  an  anonymous  tract,  entitled  '  A  Fragment  on  the 
Constitutional  Power  and  Duties  of  Juries  ;'  and  who,  having  from  the 
first  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  Romilly 's  talents,  continued  to  be 
for  many  years  his  steady  friend  and  patron.  So  high  was  Lord 
Lansdowne's  estimate  of  his  character,  and  his  anticipation  of  his 
eventual  success,  that  in  the  first  years  of  their  acquaintance  he  was 
twice  offered  a  seat  in  parliament  by  that  nobleman,  which  he  declined 
from  a  feeling  of  independence.  Soon  after  his  first  introduction  to 
Lord  Lansdowne,  his  attention  was  directed  by  that  nobleman  to 
Madan's  '  Thoughts  on  Executive  Justice,'  a  tract  which  about  that 
time  excited  much  notice.  The  author  of  this  tract  relied  upon  the 
well-known  principle,  that  as  the  object  of  judicial  punishment  is  to 
deter  from  crime,  the  effect  of  penal  laws  is  in  a  great  measure  lost 
unless  execution  follows  the  sentence  with  certainty.  The  principle  is 
true  in  the  abstract ;  but  it  was  absurd  to  attempt  to  apply  it  in 
practice  to  laws  so  severe  as  at  that  time  existed  in  England.  In 
answer  to  Madan's  tract,  Romilly  published  some  sensible  observations 
in  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  his  composition  of  which  was  probably 
the  first  occasion  on  which  he  was  induced  to  consider  with  attention 
the  principles  of  criminal  law. 

Romilly's  practice,  both  on  the  circuit  and  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
within  ten  years  after  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  became  considerable. 
The  precise  period  at  which  he  quitted  the  circuit  is  not  mentioned  in 
any  published  account  of  hia  life ;  but  it  must  have  been  subsequent 
to  1797,  in  which  year  he  successfully  defended  at  Warwick  a  delegate 
of  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  prosecuted  by  the  government 
for  sedition  ('  Howell's  State  Trials,'  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  595),  and  was 
probably  previous  to  the  summer  of  the  year  1800,  when  he  was  made 
king's  counsel.  After  obtaining  rank  in  the  profession  as  king's 
counsel,  his  business  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  rapidly  increased ;  and 
by  1805,  he  had  the  most  practice  of  any  of  the  barristers  who  attended 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  About  this  time  the  Bishop  of  Durham  gave 
him  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham,  which 
he  held  for  many  years.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  IS 05  he  was 
offered  a  seat  in  parliament  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards 
George  IV.),  who  at  that  time  adhered  to  the  Whig  party,  and  whose 
attention  had  been  particularly  drawn  to  Romilly  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  being  retained  in  a  cause  in  Chancery,  in  which  the  prince  was 
much  interested.   Thia  offer  was  declined  from  the  same  independent 
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feeling  which  had  induced  hint  to  decline  two  oilers  of  a  similar  kind 
previously  made  by  Lord  Lansdowne. 

Romilly's  early  association  with  somo  of  the  most  distinguished 
persons  interested  in  the  French  revolution,  and,  above  all,  perhaps 
his  intimacy  with  Mirabeau,  had  given  him  in  the  outlet  of  life  a 
decided  bias  towards  what  are  termed  popular  or  liberal  opinions  in 
politics.  In  consistency  with  his  general  principles,  he  became  a 
decided  adherent  of  the  Whigs,  and,  long  before  he;  obtained  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  in  the  habit  of  confidential  communi- 
cation with  the  leaders  of  that  party.  On  the  formation  of  the 
(Irenvillo  administration,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1800,  he 
received  the  appointment  of  solicitor-general,  and  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  was  brought  into  parliament  by  the  government 
for  tho  borough  of  Queenborough.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
managers  for  the  Commons  on  the  trial  and  impeachment  of  Lord 
Melville,  and  summed  up  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  charge.  Iu 
tho  course  of  his  first  session  in  parliament  he  introduced  a  bill  for 
the  amendment  of  the  bankrupt  laws  (40  Geo.  III.,  c.  186),  which 
passed  both  houses  with  very  little  objection  or  observation,  and  con- 
stituted a  material  improvement  of  that  which  was  then  an  extremely 
defective  branch  of  the  law  of  England.  After  the.  dissolution  of 
parliament,  which  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  year  1800,  he  was 
re  electe  d  for  the  government  borough  of  Queenborough  ;  and  in  the 
early  part  of  1807,  and  while  in  office  as  solicitor-general,  he  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  making  real  property  in  all  cases  assets 
for  the  payment  of  simple  contract  debts.  This  just  and  reasonable 
measure,  although  approved  by  Lord  Llleuborough,  was  stroogly 
opposed  iu  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir 
William  Grant,  and  rejected  by  a  considerable  majority.  The  oppo- 
sition offered  to  this  measure  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  was  personally 
resented  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  with  a  degree  of  acrimony  scarcely 
justified  by  the  occasion.  A  measure  founded  upon  a  more  limited 
application  of  the  same  principle,  by  confining  it  to  the  freehold  pro- 
perty of  traders,  was,  during  the  next  session  of  parliament,  proposed 
by  Romilly  and  carried  (stat.  47  Geo.  III.,  c.  74).  At  subsequent 
periods  he  made  several  attempts  to  carry  his  proposition  into  exe- 
cution to  its  full  extent,  but  without  success.  His  reply  to  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  in  the  first  debate  on  this  bill,  and  his  speech  about  the 
same  time  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  established 
his  reputation  as  a  parliamentary  speaker  of  the  highest  character. 

In  March  1807  the  Whig  ministers  were  displaced,  and  with  their 
removal  ended  the  short  official  employment  of  Romilly.  He  retained 
however  hia  seat  in  parliament,  and  continued  until  the  end  of  his 
life  a  zealous  and  leading  member  of  the  opposition  party.  On  the 
dissolution  of  parliament,  which  took  place  after  the  change  of  minis- 
ters, he  purchased  his  return  for  the  borough  of  Horsham  from  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk — a  mode  of  entering  the  House  of  Commons  which 
he  characterised  as  "detestable"  ('Memoirs,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  201),  but 
which  he  justified  in  his  own  case  as  being  at  that  time  the  only  mode 
by  which  he  could  hope  to  obtain  a  seat  iu  parliament  consistently 
with  that  entire  independence  of  action  which  alone  made  it  valuable 
to  him.  In  the  session  of  1S07  he  opposed  the  several  harsh  measures 
which  were  passed  for  the  suppression  of  disturbances  in  Ireland,  and 
warmly  supported  Mr.  Whitbread's  bill  for  establishing  parochial 
schools ;  and  besides  the  measures  respecting  the  freehold  estates  of 
traders  above  alluded  to,  he  introduced  an  important  practical  improve- 
ment in  the  administration  of  justice,  by  abolishing  an  unfair  and  use- 
less privilege  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  defendants  in 
equity. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  session  of  1S0S,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  lost  his 
seat  in  parliament  for  Horsham  upon  a  petition;  but  after  tbe  interval 
of  about  a  month,  he  was  returned  for  the  borough  of  Wareham, 
having  purchased  his  election  for  3000£. 

In  the  autumn  vacation  of  1S07,  Romilly  had  applied  himself  to  the 
consideration  of  the  criminal  law  of  England,  with  a  view  to  remove 
some  of  its  glaring  evils  aud  defects.  His  attention  had  been  called  to 
the  subject  at  an  earlier  period,  when  he  composed  his  observations 
on  Madan's  treatise;  aud  he  now  found  himself  in  a  situation,  with 
respect  to  influence  and  authority,  which  justified  the  hope  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  carry  into  practical  operation  the  doctrines 
which  experience  and  reflection,  together  with  his  acquaintance 
with  foreign  laws  and  the  writings  of  foreign  jurists,  had  long 
before  impressed  upon  his  mind.  At  the  time  when  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  began  to  apply  hia  mind  to  the  subject,  the  pen.U  laws  of 
Eugland  were  far  more  severe  than  those  of  any  other  European 
country — nearly  three  hundred  crimes  of  various  degrees  and  qualities 
of  moral  guilt  being  then  indiscriminately  punishable  with  death. 
The  necessary  consequence  was  a  great  uncertainty  in  the  execution 
of  criminal  justice,  proportionately  impairing  its  effectiveness  ;  for,  as 
Lord  Coke  long  ago  observed,  "  too  severe  laws  are  never  duly 
executed  "  (3  '  Inst.,'  163).  To  the  removal  or  mitigation  of  this  great 
evil  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  devoted  himself  with  uncommon  energy  and 
perseverance  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  At  first  his  views 
of  practical  improvement  were  limited,  and  the  only  measures  which 
he  originally  contemplated  were,  first,  a  provision  by  which  acquitted 
criminals  should  be  allowed  compensation  out  of  some  public  fund  ; 
and,  secondly,  an  enactment  raising  the  amount  of  the  value  of  pro- 
perty to  the  stealing  of  which  capital  punishment  should  be  annexed. 
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The  first  of  these  measures,  though  just  in  principle,  was  liable  to 
many  serious  difficulties  in  its  application  to  practice,  and  being 
Ftrongly  opposed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  early  abandoned,  and 
never  afterwards  resumed;  and  the  second  was  modified  at  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Scnrlett,  afterwards  Lord  Abinger,  who  sug- 
gested to  Romilly,  as  a  much  more  effectual  improvement  in  the  law, 
the  total  repeal  of  all  statutes  which  punish  with  death  mere  thefts 
unaccompanied  by  any  act  of  violence  or  other  circumstances  of 
aggravation.  Though  Romilly  readily  adopted  this  suggestion,  he 
thought  that  a  proposition  for  the  simultaneous  repeal  of  so  large 
a  number  of  statutes  stood  no  chance  of  success  in  parliament, 
and  for  that  reason  he  resolved  to  propose,  in  detail,  the  repeal  of 
individual  laws,  by  which  punishments  of  disproportionate  severity 
were  enacted,  and  thus  gradually  to  expunge  the  whole  from  the 
statute  book.  Accordingly  immediately  after  he  had  taken  his  seat  for 
Warehain,  in  1808,  he  brought  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  stat.  8  Eliz.,  c.  4, 
which  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  steal  privately  from  the  person  of 
another ;  and  this  measure,  after  some  objection  and  discussion  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  eventually  passed  (48  Geo.  III.,  c.  129). 
His  next  step  towards  the  attainment  of  his  object  was  taken  in  the 
early  part  of  the  session  of  1810,  when  he  introduced  three  bills  to 
repeal  several  statutes  which  punished  with  death  the  crimes  of  steal- 
ing privately  in  a  shop  goods  of  the  value  of  five  shillings,  and  of 
stealing  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings  in  dwelling-houses  or  in 
vessels  on  navigable  rivers ;  and  in  order  that  his  views  on  the  subject 
might  be  generally  understood,  he  published  the  substance  of  the 
speech  delivered  by  him  on  his  first  proposal  of  the  bills,  together 
with  some  further  arguments,  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
'  Observations  on  tho  Criminal  Law  as  it  relates  to  Capital  Punish- 
ments, and  on  the  Mode  in  which  it  is  administered.'  One  of  the 
bills  introduced  by  him  on  this  occasion  was  thrown  out  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  two  voices,  in  a  very  thin  house ;  a 
snood  reached  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  there  thrown  out  by  a 
large  majority — the  lord  chancellor  (Eldon)  and  Lord  Ellenborough 
using  reasons  against  it  which  at  the  present  day  cannot  be  perused 
without  astonishment;  and  the  third  bill  was  withdrawn  by  Romilly, 
alter  having  In  vain  attempted  to  make  a  house  in  order  to  have  it 
read  a  third  time.  Notwithstanding  this  failure,  his  confidence  in 
the  justice  of  his  principles,  added  to  bis  characteristic  firmness  and 
perseverance,  euabled  him,  in  spite  of  all  the  discouragements  arising 
from  the  apathy  of  fiiends,  and  the  ignorance,  prejudices,  and  party- 
spirit  of  enemies,  to  renew  his  endeavours  to  pass. these  measures  in 
each  succeeding  session  during  the  remainder  of  his  life;  but  although 
several  severe  laws  of  a  local  and  special  nature  were  repealed,  aud 
although  a  considerable  effect  was  produced  on  public  opinion  by  the 
repeated  discussions  of  the  subject,  it  was  not  until  several  years  after 
his  death  that  any  substantial  improvement  of  the  criminal  law  was 
effected. 

In  the  anticipation  of  a  dissolution  of  parliament  on  occasion  of  the 
king's  illness,  at  the  latter  part  of  1811,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was 
invited  to  allow  himself  to  be  put  in  nomination  to  represent  the  city 
of  Bristol.  Having  accepted  this  invitation,  he  went  down  to  Bristol 
upon  the  dissolution  of  parliament  at  the  close  of  the  year  1812,  with 
the  most  encouraging  prospect  of  success ;  but  an  opposition  was 
excited  in  favour  of  a  merchant  of  Bristol,  whose  personal  influence 
and  local  connections  gave  him  a  much  more  efficient  interest  among 
the  numerous  constituency  of  that  city  than  that  which  Romilly  had 
acquired  by  means  of  his  public  character.  The  consequence  was 
that,  after  a  few  days'  struggle,  he  abandoned  the  contest  as  hopeless. 
Upon  this  failure,  he  was  returned  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  for  his 
borough  of  Arundel ;  and  Sir  Samuel  considered  that  the  objections 
which  he  bad  entertained  in  early  life  against  accepting  a  Srat  in 
parliament  from  the  proprietor  of  a  borough  no  longer  applied,  inas- 
much as  his  public  character  was  now  so  fully  established,  that  he 
could  never  be  suspected  of  intending  to  speak  or  vote  merely  at  the 
dictation  of  his  patron ;  and  because,  since  the  law  had  declared  the 
former  practice  of  selling  seats  to  be  illegal,  there  was  no  other  means 
of  entering  the  House  of  Commons  than  by  the  nomination  of  a  patron 
or  a  popular  election. 

In  the  interval  between  the  dissolution  of  the  former  parliament  and 
the  meeting  of  the  new  one  in  1813,  he  published  a  small  pamphlet, 
entitled  'Objections  to  the  Project  of  creating  a  Vice-Chancellor  of 
England.'  This  unsatisfactory  plan  of  reforming  the  evils  of  the  Court 
of  Chance:  y  he  in  all  its  stages  strenuously  though  unsuccessfully 
opposed. 

It  would  exceed  the  proper  limits  of  the  present  article  to  relate 
in  detail  the  circumstances  of  the  parliamentary  career  of  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  during  the  last  five  years  of  his  life.  In  addition  to  his  pro- 
posals for  the  improvement  of  the  criminal  law,  he  took  an  active  part 
in  all  the  political  questions  of  the  time,  generally  acting  in  zealous 
opposition  to  the  ministers.  He  euppoited  Mr.  Whitbread's  resolution 
against  declaring  war  with  France  upon  the  return  of  Napoleon  I.  from 
Elba  in  1815;  he  opposed  the  bills  for  suppressing  Irish  insurrections, 
and  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  1817  ;  and  moved 
resolutions  condemning  Lord  Sidmouth's  circular  to  magistrates 
respecting  the  prosecution  of  seditious  libels.  He  also  spoke  and  voted 
against  the  Alien  Act,  and  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise,  and  of  Roman  Catholic  emaiicipation. 


In  the  summer  of  1818  a  dissolution  of  parliament  took  place,  and 
Romilly,  being  solicited  to  appear  as  a  candidate  for  the  representation 
of  Westminster,  was  returned  at  tho  head  of  the  poll,  though,  he 
declined  to  take  any  part  iu  the  canvass,  and  did  not  appear  upoii  the 
hustiugs  uutil  the  termination  of  tho  election.  He  died  however  before 
the  meeting  of  parliament.  Lady  Romilly,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly 
attached,  and  whose  health  had  been  for  some  months  declining,  died 
at  Cowes  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  29th  of  October  1818  ;  aud  this 
event  occurring  to  a  mind  already  dangerously  excited  by  recent 
exertions  and  anxiety,  produced  a  delirium,  under  the  influence  of 
which  he  put  an  end  to  his  existence  on  the  2nd  of  November  1818. 

In  his  profession,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  attained  to  greater  success 
than  had  been  enjoyed  by  any  advocate  since  the  time  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke.  Nor  did  his  professional  reputation  at  all  exceed  his  merits. 
He  had  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  English  law  as 
administered  not  only  in  courts  of  equity,  but  in  common-law  tribu- 
nals ;  an  unusual  perspicacity  of  thought  and  expression,  strong  power 
of  reasoning,  great  earnestness  in  enforcing  his  arguments,  entire 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  client,  and  singular  prudence  in  the 
management  of  a  cause.  To  these  qualities  were  united  a  deep 
sonorous  voice,  and  unequalled  impressiveness  of  manner.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  related  to  have  been  stern  in  his  deportment  to 
juniors,  and  unnecessarily  severe  iu  forensic  altercation.  The  tradition 
of  the  profession  also  ascribes  to  him  much  eagerness  both  in  acquiring 
and  retaining  his  practice. 

As  a  politician,  Romilly  was  inflexibly  consistent  in  all  his  general 
views,  aud  uniformly  acted  up  to  his  principles.  He  displayed  how- 
ever more  of  the  mere  spirit  of  party  than  was  in  any  sense  defensible, 
or  indeed  thau  might  have  been  expected  from  his  enlarged  mind  and 
otherwise  independent  character.  His  public  speaking  was  perhaps 
more  deeply  impressive  than  that  of  any  speaker  of  modern  time'. 
He  expressed  himself  with  great  readiness  and  fluency.  Without  aid 
from  artificial  means,  and  without  the  use  of  figurative  language  or 
ornament  of  any  kind,  his  simple,  correct,  and  nervous  Btyle,  supported 
by  his  serious  and  dignified  deportment  and  fine  voice,  often  produced 
an  effect  equally  surprising  to  the  speaker  aud  his  hearers.  Romilly's 
style  in  writing  displays  the  same  features  as  his  manner  of  speaking — 
clear,  easy,  forcible,  and  totally  unadorned.  In  very  early  life  he 
acquired  the  habits  of  reading  with  care  and  reflection,  and  of  thinking 
clearly  and  closely  ;  and  hence  arose  the  faculties  of  accurate  reasoning, 
and  of  distinct  and  powerful  expression,  for  which  he  was  singularly 
remarkable. 

*The  Right  Hon.  John,  Loud  Romtllt,  second  son  of  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  after  having,  like  his  father,  distinguished  himself  at  the 
bar,  was  appointed  Solicitor-General  in  April  1848,  and  in  July  1850 
Attorney-General.  In  March  1851  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  For  several  years  during  which  Sir  John  Romilly 
sat  in  parliament,  first  as  member  for  Bridport,  and  afterwards  for 
Devonport,  he  was  a  zealous  law-reformer.  Since  be  has  held  bis 
present  high  office  he  has  done  much  towards  rendering  the  national 
records  more  accessible,  and  he  has  extended  the  boon  by  laying  down 
a  well-devised  plan  for  the  publication  of  the  more  generally  important 
and  interesting  of  the  documents.    He  was  created  a  baron  in  1805. 

ROMNEY,  GEORGE,  was  born  at  Dalton  in  Lancashire,  Decem- 
ber 15,  1734,  and  was  the  son  of  John  Romney,  a  wealthy  cabinet- 
maker of  that  town.  As  he  showed  a  mechanical  turn  at  a  very  early 
age,  he  was  taken  away  from  school  in  his  eleventh  year,  and  placed 
in  his  father's  workshop.  A  watchmaker  of  the  name  of  Williamson,  an 
eccentric  man,  who  was  devoted  to  alchemy,  exercised  an  influence  over 
the  mind  of  young  Romney,  which  seems  to  have  left  a  lasting  impres- 
sion ;  he  endeavoured  to  initiate  him  in  the  mysteries  of  his  favourite 
pursuits,  and  our  young  painter  was  not  an  unwilling  disciple.  He 
appears  at  a  very  early  age  to  have  had  a  passion  for  sketching  people 
and  taking  likenesses,  which  he  exercised  by  drawing  his  fellow- 
workmen  in  various  attitudes  upon  the  deals  aud  boards  in  his  father's 
workshop  ;  and  his  taste  was  fostered  by  meeting  with  Leonardo  da 
Viuci's  treatise  on  painting,  embellished  with  various  illustrations. 
His  first  effort  that  attracted  any  notice  was  a  drawing  of  Mrs.  Gar- 
diner, which  induced  his  father,  encouraged  by  the  persuasion  of 
several  friends,  to  place  him  with  a  portrait-painter  of  the  name  of 
Steele,  who  painted  heads  at  Kendal,  to  whom  he  was  bound  for  lour 
years,  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 

At  Kendal,  in  1756,  Romney  contracted  an  early  marriage  with 
Mary  Abbot  of  Kirklaud,  by  which  he  displeased  his  parents ;  and 
according  to  Hajley,  although  his  son  denies  the  fact,  he  himself 
shortly  afterwards  repented  of  his  precipitate  step.  The  result  how- 
ever proved  that  his  choice  was  eminently  worthy  of  his  aflections. 
Having  cancelled  the  indenture  with  his  master,  Romney,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  commenced  painting  on  his  own  account.  His  first 
production  was  a  hand  holding  a  letter  for  the  post-office  window  at 
Kendal,  which  continued  there  for  many  years.  His  first  portrait* 
were  two  1  alf-lengths  of  Walter  Strickland  of  Sizergh,  and  his  lady, 
at  whose  house  he  saw  a  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Strickland,  by  Lely, 
and  two  portraits,  by  Rigaud,  the  only  pictures  by  other  masters  that 
he  had  any  opportunity  of  studying  previous  to  his  arrival  in  Loudon. 
His  industry  was  indefatigable,  aud  nature  alone  being  his  guide,  he 
gradually  formed  for  himself  a  simple  and  natural  style,  unblemished 
by  those  artificial  or  adventitious  qualities  which  are  so  easily  enquired 
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from  the  schools.  Through  the  influence  of  his  friond  Mr.  Strickland, 
he  obtained  considerable  employment  from  the  gentlemen  of  West- 
moreland, in  some  of  whoso  portraits  lie  introduced  doge,  painted 
■with  great  spirit  and  truth.  libidos  portraits  ho  painted  many  fancy 
pieces,  twenty  of  which  he  exhibited  in  tlio  town  ball  of  Kendal,  and 
disposed  of  afterwards  by  lottery,  for  which  ho  issued  eighty  tickets 
at  half-a-guinea  each.  After  exercising  bis  talents  for  about  live  years 
in  the  north,  his  ambition  directed  bis  views  towards  the  capital ;  and 
in  the  spring  of  170.',  he  sot  out  alone  for  London,  leaving  his  wife 
and  two  young  children  in  Kendal,  who,  according  to  the  painter's 
son.  were  to  join  him  when  ho  had  established  himself  in  the  metro- 
polis; but  the  sequel  casts  a  shade  over  the  moral  character  of 
Koinney.  He  rose  rapidly  to  fame  and  fortune,  and,  with  Reynolds 
and  Gainsborough,  divided  the  patronage  of  the  greataud  the  wealthy; 
but  his  young  wife  was  never  called  to  share  the  fortunes  of  her  hus- 
band ;  he  concealed  his  marriage  from  bis  friends,  and  only  returned 
to  the  neglect.  ,1  mother  of  his  children  when  ho  was  old  and  feeble, 
and  required  a  nurse  to  administer  to  bis  wants  and  hear  with  his 
weaknesses. 

ltomney  commenced  his  metropolitan  career  by  painting  heads  for 
four  guineas  in  the  city.  In  1703  he  obtained  a  second  prize  of  fifty 
guineas  from  the  Society  of  Arts  for  a  picture  of  the  'Death  of 
Wolfe,'  but,  it  is  said  through  the  infiueuco  of  Reynolds,  the  decision 
was  revised,  and  reversed  in  favour  of  Mortimer,  for  his  picture  of 
'  Kdward  the  Confessor  seizing  the  Treasures  of  his  Mother.'  ltomney 
received  a  present  of  twenty  live  guineas.  This  circumstance  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  ill-feeling  which 
ever  after  subsisted  between  ltomney  aud  Reynolds. 

ltomney  seems  to  have  met  with  considerable  aud  early  encourage- 
ment. He  soon  moved  from  the  city  to  the  west  end,  and  raised  his 
price  for  a  head  to  live  guineas.  At  this  time  he  paid  a  short  visit  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  much  struck  with  the  great  Mary  de'  Medici 
series  of  pictures  by  Rubens,  in  the  Luxembourg.  Upon  his  return 
he  painted  the  portrait  of  Sir  Joseph  Yates,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  King's  Bench,  a  picture  which  procured  him  a  valuable  con- 
nection amongst  lawyers.  Shortly  afterwards  he  obtained  a  fifty- 
guinea  premium  from  the  Society  of  Arts  for  a  picture  of  the  'Death 
of  King  Edmund.'  In  1767,  in  consequence  of  his  rapidly  increasing 
practice,  be  removed  to  Great  Newport  street,  within  a  few  doors  of 
the  former  residence  of  Reynolds.  Here  he  added  greatly  to  his 
reputation  by  a  portrait  of  Sir  George  Warren  and  his  Lady,  with  a 
little  girl  caressing  a  bullfinch.  He  now  not  only  rauked  with  the 
list  painters  of  fancy  subjects,  but  he  bid  fair  to  lival  the  President 
in  portrait. 

Romney's  intercourse  with  men  of  taste  and  learning  was  now  such 
as  to  make  him  feel  the  necessity  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  works 
of  art  upon  the  Continent.  He  accordingly  set  out  for  Italy  in  1773, 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  pope  from  that  great  patron  of  the 
arts,  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  In  Rome  he  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  works  of  Michel  Angelo  nud  ltaffaelle;  and  during  his  stay  there 
produced  one  of  his  tno-t  beautiful  pictures,  the  '  Wood  Nymph,' 
representing  a  naked  female  reposing  upon  the  ground,  with  her  back 
towards  the  spectator.  From  Rome  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he 
painted  the  portrait  of  Wortley  Montagu  iu  a  Turkish  dress.  He 
returned  to  Loudon  in  the  summer  of  1775,  greatly  improved  in 
every  respect  by  his  continental  tour. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  London,  he  took  a  house  in  Cavendish 
Square,  and,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  recom- 
menced his  career  as  a  portrait- painter,  charging  15  guineas  for  a  head, 
30  for  a  half  length,  and  60  for  a  whole  length  ;  the  President's  price 
being  at  that  time  35  guineas  for  a  head.  But  Rouiuey  soon  found  it 
necessary  to  raise  his  prices,  for  sitters  of  all  rauks  crowded  to  his 
studio;  and,  notwithstanding  they  were  still  comparatively  low,  in  a 
lew  years  he  realised  an  income  of  nearly  four  thousand  a  year  by 
portraits  alone.  He  subsequently  raised  his  prices  considerably:  iu 
1787  to  25  guineas ;  in  1 7b9,  to  30  ;  aud  in  1793,  to  35  guiueas  for  a 
bead,  which  contiuued  to  be  bis  charge  during  the  remainder  of  bis 
life,  the  other  sizes  being  charged  in  proportion. 

Roumey  was  now  the  acknowledged  rival  of  the  President  iu 
portrait.  Lord  Thurlow  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  Reynolds  aud 
ltomney  divide  the  town ;  I  am  of  the  ltomney  faction.''  Notwith- 
standing Romney's  great  employment  in  portraiture,  he  found  abund- 
ant leisure  to  '  lay  in  '  fancy  pieces,  many  of  which  however  were  left 
unfinished.  The  most  remarkable  of  those  of  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career  were,  '  The  Tempest ; '  '  Tragedy  and  Comedy  nursing  Shak- 
spere;' the  '  Iufant  Shakspere  attemled  by  the  Passions ; '  the  'Alope;' 
'Children  in  a  Boat  drifted  out  to  Sea;'  'Shepherd  Boy  asleep, 
watched  by  his  Dog,  at  the  approach  of  a  Thunder-storm  ;  '  'Nature 
unveiling  herself  to  Shakspere,'  &c.  Romney  is  said  to  have  beeu  the 
oiieiuator  of  Boydell's  'Shakspere  Gallery.'  The  Tempest  aud  the 
Infant  Shakspere  attended  by  the  Passions  were  painted  for  that  collec- 
tion. He  made  sketches  also  for  five  other  subjects,  but  they  were 
uever  executed;  the  Banqutt  and  the  Cavi  rn  Scene  in  'Macbeth;' 
A.rs.  Ford  aud  Mrs.  Page;  Boliugbroke  and  Margery  Jourdain  con- 
juring up  the  Fiend  ;  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  ltomney  was  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Hamilton,  then  the  beautiful 
Emma  Lyon.  According  to  his  son,  he  made  no  less  than  twenty-three 
lectures  from  her' some  of  which  however  were  neve  r  fiuished.  She  wea 
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painted  in  various  characters,  (is  Iphigenia,  Bt.  Cecilia,  Sensibility,  a 
Bacchante,  Alope,  the  SpinstresH,  Cassandra,  Oulypno,  Magdalene,  Joan 
of  Arc,  and  Pythian  I'riestess. 

Romney's  ambition  appears  to  have  increased  with  his  years,  and 
iu  his  later  days  ho  devoted  him  elf  more  ardently  to  fancy  subjects 
than  over.  Milton  and  his  Daughters,  and  Newton  making  Experi- 
ments with  the  Prism,  as  a  companion  to  it,  were  the  most  popular 
of  these  later  productions.  He  sent  100/.  to  Flaxman,  then  htudying 
in  Rome,  to  purchase  ca^ts  from  the  antique  for  him,  who  s>  nt  him 
"the  cream  of  the  finest  things  in  Rome;" — the  group  of  the  Lrocood, 
the  Niobe,  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Apollo  Sauroctonos,  groups  of 
the  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  Cupid  and  Psyche,  the  relief  on  the 
Borghese  vase,  several  busts,  aud  the  best  fragments  of  legs  and  arms 
that  could  bo  found.  These  splendid  monuments  of  ancient  genius 
tended  only  still  further  to  excite  tho  emulation  and  ambition  of 
Romney;  ho  conceived  grand  designs  of  painting  'the  Seven  Ages,' 
'the  Visions  of  Adam  with  the  Angel,'  'the  Flood,  and  tho  opening  of 
the  Ark,'  and  many  from  Milton,  some  of  Adam  aud  Eve,  aud  others 
having  Satau  at  their  hero. 

This  coustant  excitement  seems  to  have  been  too  much  for  the 
paiuter's  nerves,  and  his  mind  was  gradually  giving  way  under  it.  His 
observations  called  forth  by  the  melancholy  fate  of  his  friend  Cowper 
seem  to  have  been  almost  foreboding  of  the  similar  fate  that  awaited 
himself: — '•  If  there  is  a  situation  more  deplorable  than  any  other  in 
nature,  it  is  the  horrible  decline  of  reason,  and  the  derangement  of 
that  power  we  have  beeu  blest  with."  The  health  of  his  faculties  was 
now  rapidly  declining,  but  the  return  of  his  friend  Flaxman  from 
Rome,  of  whose  talents  he  had  a  very  high  opinion,  cheered  hira  for  a 
season.  He  shortly  however  became  possessed  with  an  idea  that  his 
house  in  Caveudish-square  was  not  sufficiently  spacious  to  admit  of 
the  execution  of  the  maguificeut  designs  he  had  in  contemplation,  and 
he  accordingly  had  a  house  and  gallery  constructed  at  Hainpstead, 
upon  his  own  plans  and  under  his  own  directiou.  He  left  Cavendish- 
square  iu  1707,  after  a  residence  there  of  twenty-one  years,  and  repaired 
to  his  new  studio  at  Hampstead,  but  uot  to  revel  iu  the  dreams  of  his 
wild  genius,  for  he  was  soou  oppressed  with  a  degree  of  nervous 
dejection  that  deprived  him  of  all  energy.  After  one  or  two  efforts 
upon  the  canvass,  he  complained  of  a  swimming  iu  the  head,  and  a 
paralytic  numbness  in  his  right  hand,  and  then  renounced  the  pencil 
for  ever. 

In  the  summer  of  1790  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  impulse,  and 
started  abruptly  for  the  north,  where,  in  Keudal,  his  amiable  wife  still 
resided,  surviving  the  cold  neglect  and  long  estrangement  of  her 
husbaud,  and  iu  whom  he  found  an  attentive  and  affectionate  nurse, 
"  who  had  uever  been  irritated  to  an  act  of  uukinduess  or  an  expr-ssion 
of  reproach  '  by  thirty-eeveu  years  of  absence  and  neglect,  during 
which  long  interval  he  had  paid  but  two  visits  to  the  north.  The 
kind  attentions  of  this  exemplary'  womau  awakened  feelings  of  intense 
gratitude  in  the  heart  of  Romney,  and  he  once  again  enjoyed  real 
happiness,  to  which  iu  the  long  years  of  his  prosperity  he  had  been  a 
total  stranger.  He  gave  orders  lor  the  sale  of  his  property  at  Hamp- 
stead, and  purchased  a  house  at  Kendal,  where  he  had  resolved  to 
remain.  But  this  bright  period  was  of  short  duration,  for  upon  the 
return  of  his  brother,  Colonel  Romney,  from  India,  which  was  little 
more  than  a  year  after  his  arrival  at  Kendal,  he  suddenly  fell  into  a 
state  of  utter  imbecility,  aud  he  lingered  on  for  nearly  two  years, 
unconscious  of  existeuce,  until  the  15th  of  November  li02,  when  he 
died,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  bis  age.  He  was  buried  at  Dalton,  the 
place  of  his  birth. 

Romney  attained  to  considerable  eminence  both  in  history  and 
portrait.  According  to  Flaxman — a  warm  friend  and  admirer  of 
Romney — he  surpassed  all  British  painters  in  poetic  dignity  of  concep- 
tion;  and  in  poitrait  he  was  the  acknowledged  rival  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  His  productions  in  po.-tic  and  histoiic  art,  finished  and 
unfinished,  are  extraordinarily  numerous,  comprising  every  variety  of 
subject — from  the  illustratiou  of  the  most  simple  historical  fact  to  the 
endeavour  to  embody  the  wildest  fietious  of  the  poets.  Some  of  these 
designs  were  presented  iu  1S17  by  the  painter's  son  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  to  be  deposited  iu  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  ;  and  the 
Cartoons,  so  much  admired  by  Flaxman,  were  by  the  same  gentleman 
pre.-euted  in  1823  to  the  Royal  Institution  of  Liverpool.  They  consist 
of  eight  from  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  two  from  that  of  Orpheus 
aud  Eurj  dice,  and  one  from  each  of  the  following  subjects  : — '  Prome- 
theus chained,"  '  Descent  of  Odin,'  '  Medea,'  '  Birth  of  Shakspere/ 
'Infant  Shakspere,'  'Death  of  Cordelia,'  'Ghost  of  Darius,'  and 
'Ato-sa's  Dream.' 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  show  how  extensively  Romney 
was  patronised  in  portrait : — the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  the  Duke  of  Uraftou,  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  Warren 
Hastings,  Cowper,  Earl  of  Chatham,  W  illiam  Pitt,  Gibbon,  David 
Hartley,  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  Lord  Melville,  Lord  Elleuborousrh.  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  York,  aud  Dublin,  Dr.  Parr,  Dr.  Paley, 
John  Wesley,  Thomas  Paine,  Mrs.  Htzherbert,  Mrs.  Jordan,  aud 
Flaxmau  modelling  the  bust  of  Hayley. 

Romney  was  not  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  he  never 
sent  any  of  his  works  to  its  exhibitions.    He  has  had  several  biogra- 
.  phers  :  Cumberland,  the  dramatist,  wrote  a  short  account  of  him  ;  his 
1  friend  Hayley,  the  poet,  published  an  elaborate  life,  for  which  Flaxman 
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wrote  the  character  of  his  works ;  another  was  afterwards  written  hy 
his  son  tho  Rev.  John  Romney  ;  and  there  is  an  interesting  memoir  of 
him  in  Allan  Cunningham's  '  Lives  of  the  British  Painters,'  &c. 

RO'MULUS.  The  numerous  legends  about  Romulus,  the  founder 
of  Rome,  may  be  distributed  into  two  principal  classes.  One  of  these 
represents  him  as  closely  connected  with  the  royal  family  of  Alba,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  native  legend  which  probably  originated 
among  tho  Romans  themselves,  and  was  almost  universally  believed 
by  the  Romans.  The  second,  which  connects  Romulus  with  Aeneas 
and  the  Trojans,  is  manifestly  of  Greek  origin,  and  did  not  become 
current  until  a  comparatively  late  period  of  the  history  of  Rome. 
According  to  the  latter  story,  Romulus  was  Bornetimes  described  as 
the  son  of  Aeneas,  and  sometimes  as  his  grandson  ;  and  while  some 
writers  mention  Romulus  alone,  others  represent  him  as  having  a 
brother  (Remus),  or  several  brothers.  (See  the  various  modifications 
of  this  legend,  or  rather  Greek  fabrication,  in  Festus,  s.  v. '  Roma  ; ' 
Plut.,  '  Romul.,'  2;  and  Dionys.  Hal.,  i.  73  ;  comp.  Niebuhr,  i.,  p.  210, 
&c.)  This  story  leaves  a  vacuum  in  the  history  of  Rome,  which 
amounts  to  about  three  centuries  and  a  half,  that  is,  from  the  return 
of  the  heroes  from  Troy  till  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  before 
Christ,  and  various  means  were  devised  by  ancient  writers,  such  as  the 
building  of  a  second,  and  even  of  a  third  Rome,  for  filling  up  this  gap. 
But  this  story,  notwithstanding  its  incongruities,  has  sometimes  been 
adopted  even  by  Roman  writers,  such  as  Sal  lust,  who  states  that  Rome 
was  founded  by  Trojans,  under  the  guidance  of  Aeneas.  The  genuine 
Roman  legend  made  Rmiulua  and  Remus  the  twin-sons  of  Silvia, 
daughter  of  the  Alban  king  Procas.  The  royal  house  of  Alba  was  in 
later  times  represented  as  descended  from  Aeneas,  while  others,  pre- 
serving the  legend  more  in  its  original  purity,  made  no  mention  of  its 
Trojan  descent.  The  main  features  of  the  Roman  legend  which  are 
preserved  in  Livy  (i.  3,  &c. ;  Cic,  'De  Republ.,'  ii.  5;  comp.  Plut., 
'Romul.,'  3,  &c. ;  Dionys.  Hal.,  i.  p.  CI,  &c.)  are  these  : — 

When  Procas,  king  of  Alba,  died,  he  left  two  sons,  Numitor  and 
Amulius.  The  latter  wrested  the  government  from  his  elder  brother, 
who  yielded  without  a  struggle,  aud  lived  as  a  private  person  in  quiet 
retirement.  But  Amulius,  fearing  that  the  descendants  of  his  brother 
might  puuish  him  for  his  usurpation,  had  the  son  of  Numitor  mur- 
dered, and  made  his  daughter  Silvia  a  priestess  of  Vesta,  an  office 
which  obliged  her  to  perpetual  celibacy.  One  day  however,  when 
Silvia  went  into  the  sacred  grove  to  draw  water  from  the  well  for  the 
service  of  Vesta,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place,  and  the  maid, 
frightened  by  the  appearance  of  a  wolf,  fled  into  a  cave.  Here  she 
was  overpowered  by  Mars,  who  promised  her  a  glorious  offspring.  She 
was  delivered  of  twins,  but  the  god  apparently  forsook  her,  for  she 
was  condemned  and  put  to  death  by  Amulius,  and  it  was  determined 
that  the  two  children  should  be  drowned  in  the  river  Anio.  But  the 
river  carried  the  cradle,  with  the  children  in  it,  into  the  Tiber,  which 
at  the  time  had  overflowed  its  banks.  The  cradle  was  driven  into 
shallow  water  to  a  wild  fig-tree  (Ficus  Ihimhialis)  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine  Hill.  A  she-wolf,  which  came  to  the  water  to  drink,  heard 
the  cries  of  the  children,  aud  suckled  them  ;  whilst  a  woodpecker, 
which  was,  like  the  wolf,  an  animal  sacred  to  Mars,  brought  them 
other  food  whenever  they  wanted  it.  This  marvellous  spectacle  was 
observed  by  Faustulus,  the  herdsman  of  the  flocks  of  King  Amulius, 
and  he  took  the  children  and  carried  them  to  his  wife  Acca  Laurentia 
or  Lupa.  Thus  they  grew  up  in  the  shepherd's  straw  huts  on  the 
Palatine  :  that  in  which  Romulus  was  said  to  have  lived  was  kept  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Nero.  The  two  youths  became  the 
stoutest  and  bravest  among  their  comrades,  with  whom  they  shared 
their  booty.  The  followers  of  Romulus  were  called  Quinctilii,  and 
those  of  Remus,  Fabii.  A  quarrel  one  day  broke  out  between  the  two 
brothers  and  the  shepherds  of  the  wealthy  Numitor.  Remus  was 
taken  by  a  stratagem,  and  led  to  Alba  before  Numitor,  who,  struck  by 
his  appearance  and  the  circumstance  of  the  age  of  the  two  brothers, 
ordered  Romulus  likewise  to  be  brought  before  him.  Faustulus  now 
disclosed  to  the  young  men  the  secret  of  their  birth,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  faithful  comrades  who  had  accompanied  them  to 
Alba,  they  slew  Amulius,  and  their  grandfather  Numitor  was  restored 
to  the  government  of  Alba. 

The  love  of  their  humble  home  however  drew  the  youths  back  to 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber1,  to  found  a  new  city.  The  district  assigned  to 
them  for  this  purpose  by  Numitor  extended  in  the  direction  of  Alba 
as  far  as  the  sixth  milestone,  which  was  the  frontier  of  the  original 
Ager  Romanus,  and  where,  down  to  a  very  late  period,  the  Ambarvalia 
were  solemnised.  A  dispute  arising  between  the  brothers  as  to  the 
site  and  name  of  the  new  city,  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  decided 
by  augury.  Romulus  took  his  station  on  the  Palatine,  and  Remus  on 
the  Aventine.  Remus  had  the  first  augury,  and  saw  six  vultures,  but 
Romulus  saw  twelve.  Considering  that  his  double  number  was  a 
signal  proof  of  the  favour  of  the  gods,  Romulus  and  his  party  claimed 
the  victory.  In  observance  of  the  rites  customary  among  the  Etrus- 
cans in  the  building  of  towns,  Romulus  yoked  a  bullock  and  a  heifer 
to  a  plough  and  drew  a  furrow  round  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill  to 
mark  tho  course  of  the  walls  aud  of  the  pomerium.  Over  the  parts 
where  he  intended  to  build  the  gates  (portae)  he  carried  (portare)  the 
plough.  The  new  city  thus  built  on  the  Palatine  was  called  Roma. 
Remus,  who  felt  indignant  at  the  wrong  >vhich  he  had  suffered,  iu 
order  to  show  his  contempt  of  the  rude  and  simple  fortifications, 


leaped  over  them  ;  and  Romulus  punished  his  brother's  insolence  by 
putting  him  to  death. 

The  population  of  the  new  city  being  very  small,  the  gates  were 
thrown  open  to  strangers.  Exiles,  robbers,  runaway  slaves,  and 
criminals  flocked  to  the  city  as  an  asylum,  and  found  a  welcome 
reception.  The  only  thing  they  now  wanted  was  women,  but  none  of 
the  neighbouring  people  were  willing  to  form  matrimonial  connections 
with  the  new  settlers.  Romulus  therefore  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem: 
he  proclaimed  that  festive  solemnities  and  games  should  be  held  in  the 
city,  and  ho  invited  his  neighbours  the  Latins  and  Sabines  to  attend 
them  with  their  daughters.  In  the  midst  of  the  solemnities  the  females 
were  forcibly  carried  off :  the  number  thus  taken  was  said  to  have 
been  thirty.  The  three  nearest  Latin  towns,  Autemnae,  Cacnina,  and 
Crustumei  ium,  now  took  up  arms  against  Rome ;  but  Romulus  defeated 
them  successively,  and  having  slain  Acron,  king  of  Caenina,  he  dedi- 
cated the  first  spolia  opima  to  Jupiter  Feretrius.  The  Sabines,  nuder 
their  king  Titus  Tatius,  likewise  made  war  upon  Rome ;  and  the 
treachery  of  Tarpeia,  a  Roman  woman,  opened  to  them  the  gates  of 
the  fortress  on  the  Capital.  The  Sabines  attempted  to  storm  the  city; 
aud  Romulus  iu  this  emergency  vowed  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Stator,  in 
order  to  inspire  his  men  with  courage,  and  to  prevent  them  from  fljing 
before  tho  enemy.  The  war  was  continued  with  doubtful  success,  aud 
finally  terminated  by  the  Sabine  women  throwing  themselves  between 
the  combatants,  aud  thus  restoring  peace  between  their  fathers  and 
husbands.  Romulus  rewarded  the  women  of  Rome  for  their  services 
by  the  grant  of  various  privileges,  aud  the  thirty  curias  were  called 
after  the  names  of  the  thirty  Sabine  women.  The  two  nations,  the 
Romans  on  the  Palatine,  and  the  Sabines  on  the  Capitoline  aud  the 
Quirinal,  were  united  as  one  nation,  though  each  continued  to  have 
its  own  king. 

The  two  kings  and  the  citizens  of  the  two  states  met  in  the  valley 
between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatiue  (comitium),  whenever  it  was 
necessary  to  transact  business  which  was  of  importance  to  both  nations. 
This  union  however  did  not  last  long,  for  Tatius  was  killed  during  a 
national  sacrifice  at  Lavinium,  and  Romulus  henceforth  ruled  alone 
over  the  two  nations. 

During  the  period  that  Romulus  was  sole  king  he  is  said  to  have 
carried  on  two  wars,  one  against,  Fidense  and  another  against  Veii. 
Fidenae  commenced  the  war  from  fear  of  the  growing  strength  of  its 
neighbour;  but  Romulus  got  a  victory  over  them  by  stratagem,  and 
took  possession  of  their  town.  The  war  against  Veii  rose  out  of  that 
against  Fidenae,  for  both  wem  Etruscan  towns.  Veii  was  likewise 
humbled,  but  it  obtained  a  truce  of  one  hundred  years,  after 
surrendering  part  of  its  territory  to  Rome. 

Such  are  the  fortunes  and  achievements  which  the  old  Roman  legend 
ascribed  to  the  founder  of  the  city.  He  is  said  to  have  died  after  a 
reign  of  thirty-seven  years  (b.c.  716).  His  death  is  represented  in  as 
marvellous  a  light  as  his  birth.  On  the  nones  of  Quinctilis,  or  on  the 
Quirinalia,  the  king,  while  reviewing  his  people  near  the  marsh  of 
Capra,  was  taken  up  by  his  father  Mars,  and  carried  to  heaven.  The 
people  in  terror  fled  from  the  spot;  but  Romulus  soon  afterwards 
appeared  as  a  glorified  hero  to  Proculus  Julius,  aud  bade  him  inform 
his  people  that  in  future  he  would  watch  over  them  as  the  god 
Quirinus. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  the  6tory  of  the  founder  of  Rome, 
which  was  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  commemorated  in  national 
songs  to  the  time  of  DionyBius.  (Dionys.  Hal.,  i.,  p.  66.)  Writers  both 
ancient  and  modem  have  attempted  to  elicit  historical  truth  from  this 
beautiful  and  in  most  parts  poetical  legend,  or  have  struck  out  some 
parts  of  the  narrative  as  altogether  fabulous,  and  retained  others  which 
are  more  in  accordance  with  the  events  of  real  history.  The  mis- 
chievous results  of  such  perverse  criticism  have  been  clearly  shown  by 
Niebuhr  (L,  p.  235,  &c.) 

*  RONGE,  JOHANNES,  the  leader  of  the  so-called  'Catholic  move- 
ment' which  agitated  Germany  in  1845  and  subsequent  years,  and 
which  for  the  time  threatened  a  schism  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Germany,  was  born  at  Birchofswalde,  a  village  in  Silesia,  on  the 
16th  of  October  1813.  His  father  was  a  farmer  in  humble  circum- 
stances, and  with  a  large  family  ;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
the  boy,  after  receiving  some  rudiments  of  education  at  the  village- 
school,  was  sent  to  the  gymnasium  of  Neisse.  He  attended  the  gym- 
nasium from  1827  to  1836,  and  in  1837  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Breslau ;  in  1839  he  served  for  a  twelvemonth  as  a  volunteer  in  a  rifle 
battalion.  To  satisfy  his  friends,  he  devoted  himself  to  theology,  with 
a  view  to  becoming  a  Romau  Catholic  priest.  After  receiving  the 
necessary  education  at  the  Roman  Catholic  seminary  of  Breslau,  he  was 
appointed  in  1841  to  a  clerical  charge  at  Grottkau.  Here  he  was  active 
in  his  duties,  especially  in  educating  the  young.  While  still  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  seminary  however  he  had  contracted  a  distaste  for  many 
of  the  priestly  ideas  and  methods,  and  hence  he  had  a  reputation  for 
'  liberalism  '  and  heretical  opinions.  It  was  objected  to  him  also  that 
he  "  wore  his  hair  long,''  and  in  other  respects  did  not  conform  to  the 
customs  of  his  order.  He  had  projected  aud  was  preparing  a  work 
on  the  '  Abuses  of  the  Church,'  but  before  this  work  could  be  got 
ready  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  his  coming  forward  in  the 
character  of  a  critic  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical  system  in 
Germany.  A  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  bishopric  of  Breslau,  the 
Jesuits  had  been  active  in  exerting  their  influence  ill  the  diocese,  aud 
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in  trying  to  get  p.  man  of  their  own  appointed.  A  man  of  liboral 
opinions  named  Kuauer  had  however  been  nominated  bishop,  and  tho 
efforts  of  tho  Jesuits  took  the  shapo  of  activity  at  the  Roman  court  so 
as  to  delay  his  confirmation.  Tho  delay  lanted  a  year,  and  caused 
some  excitement.  While  it  yet  continued  (1812),  lionj.;o  published  in 
a  Saxon  journal  a  letter  on  the  subject,  entitled  'Home  and  tho 
Chapter  of  Brenlau,'  in  which  the  conduct  of  tho  ultra-Roman  party 
was  severely  criticised.  Ueiug  BUBpected  though  not  identified  as  tho 
author  of  this  letter,  he  was  deprived  of  his  charge,  and  ordered  into 
penance  in  the  Catholic  seminary  (January  1813).  lie  then  removed 
to  the  village  of  Laurahiitte  in  Silesia,  where  he  became  teacher  in  a 
school  attended  by  the  children  of  the  miners  of  that  neighbourhood. 
He  was  thus  occupied  when,  iu  the  summer  of  1844,  Arnoldi,  bishop 
of  Treves,  issued  his  famous  announcement  to  the  effect  that  on  the 
18th  of  August  iu  that  year,  and  for  six  weeks  following,  there  would 
be  a  public  exhibition  iu  the  cathednd  of  Treves  of  the  "seamless 
coat  of  Christ,"  which  had  been  preserved  in  the  cathedral  from  time 
immemorial,  aud  which  had  on  previous  occasions  been  exhibited  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Cerman  Catholics.  At  the  same  time  a 
historical  account  of  the  '  Holy  Coat '  was  published  under  the  bishop's 
auspices — setting  forth  how  it  had  been  procured  in  the  Holy  Laud 
in  the  4th  century  by  St.  Helena,  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  Cou- 
Btautine;  had  I  een  presented  by  her  to  her  native  city  of  Troves;  had 
there  been  kopt  till  the  year  1121,  when  it  was  first  openly  seeu  ;  had 
at  lenyth  been  publicly  produced  in  1512  ;  aud  had  in  1514  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  bull  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  iu  virtue  of  which  an 
indulgence  had  been  granted  to  all  who  should  go  and  pay  homage  to 
it,  and  subscribe  for  its  preservation  aud  adornment. 

On  the  day  appointed  the  '  Exposition '  did  take  place ;  and  between 
that  day  and  the  6th  of  October  following,  immense  crowds  of  Ger- 
mans and  also  of  foreign  Catholics  flocked  to  see  tho  relic — to  the 
number,  it  was  calculated,  of  more  than  a  million  in  all.  There  were 
rumours  of  miracles  performed  by  the  '  Holy  Coat.'  Meanwhile  the 
exhibition — beiDg  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  "  revive  Middle-age 
Catholicism  in  Germany" — had  aroused  much  comment  throughout 
the  country;  and  pamphlets  had  been  published  by  Protestants 
denouncing  it  as  an  imposture — including  one  by  two  professors  at 
Boun,  entitled  'The  Holy  Seamless  Coat  at  Treves  aud  the  Twenty 
other  Holy  Seamless  Coats' — intended  to  prove  historically  that  there 
were  many  rivals  to  the  relic  of  Treves,  haviug  equal  claims  to 
authenticity  with  it,  if  not  better.  Into  this  controversy  Rouge  threw 
himself.  Under  the  date,  October  1,  1844,  he  published  iu  his  own 
name,  and  from  his  address  at  Laurahiitte,  in  Silesia,  a  '  Letter  from  a 
Catholic  Priest  to  Bishop  Arnoldi '  denouncing  the  Exposition  of  the 
Holy  Coat.  The  letter  was  published  in  the  '  Siichsische  Vaterlands- 
blattern.'  Rouge  was  thereupon  excommunicated  by  the  Chapter  of 
Breslau  (December  9,  1844).  Even  among  Roman  Catholics  however, 
there  was  a  strong  public  opinion  iu  his  favour;  and,  other  circum- 
stances transpiring  to  produce  the  result,  the  occasion  was  taken  to 
proclaim  a  schism  with  Home  and  the  design  of  founding  a  Catholic 
German  Church  independently  of  the  Papal  See.  On  the  26th  of 
January  1845,  the  first  German  Catholic  congregation  on  the  new 
principle  was  founded  iu  Breslau,  with  Ronge  as  pastor ;  and  in  the 
Easter  of  the  same  year,  there  was  a  council  at  Leipzig  to  agree  upon 
a  Creed  and  settle  the  organisation  of  the  new  Church.  The  move- 
ment spread;  an  enormous  number  of  pamphlets  were  published  pro 
and  con ;  Ronge  travelled  hither  and  thither,  as  the  chief  of  the 
movement ;  aud  over  Europe  he  was  heard  of  as  a  "  second  Luther." 
In  a  short  time  as  many  as  200  societies  of  the  new  faith  and  discipline 
are  said  to  have  been  instituted — the  Protestants,  on  the  whole,  wel- 
coming the  phenomenon  as  a  new  phase  of  Protestantism.  Time 
passed  on;  and  after  the  revolutionary  outbreak  of  1S4S,  the  German 
governments  found  it  their  interest  to  oppose  the  new  religious 
development.  Most  of  the  Societies  were  put  down;  and  in  1S50 
Ronge  himself  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  England.  Since  that 
time  he  has  resided  chiefly  in  London,  occupying  himself  partly  as  a 
teacher,  and  partly  as  a  preacher  to  German  exiles :  in  which  latter 
capacity  he  has  been  endeavouring  to  found  what  he  calls  a 
'  Humanistic  Society.  He  has  published,  among  other  things,  '  A 
Practical  Guide  to  the  English  Kinder-Garten  (Children's  Garden) ; 
being  an  Exposition  of  Frcebell's  System  of  Infant  Education,'  1855. 
In  Germany  the  societies  founded  under  his  impulse  have  been,  in  the 
main,  suppressed;  but  there  are  said  to  be  societies,  on  the  same 
footing,  among  the  Germans  in  America. 

RONSA'RD,  PIERRE  DE,  was  born  in  1524,  in  the  district  of  old 
France  called  Veudoinois.  He  was  the  son  of  a  maitre-d'hotel  of 
Francis  I.,  who  made  him  a  knight.  Pierre  studied  for  a  short  time 
in  the  college  of  Navarre  at  Paris,  but  soon  after  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Due  d'Orldans,  son  of  Francis  I.,  in  the  qualify  of  page. 
He  afterwards  attended,  iu  the  same  capacity,  James  Stuart,  king  of 
Scotland,  who  had  come  to  Paris  to  marry  Marie  de  Lorraine,  and  he 
accompanied  James  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  where  he  remained 
three  years.  On  his  return  to  France  he  resumed  his  post  with  the 
Due  d'Orleaus,  who  sent  him  on  several  missions  to  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  other  countries.  He  was  afterwards  sent  by  Francis  I.  on  a  mission 
to  Piedmont.  In  these  several  journeys  he  suffered  much,  iu  conse- 
quence of  which  he  became  deaf.  On  withdrawing  from  active  life  he 
retired  to  the  college  of  Coqueret,  where  he  studied  the  classics  under 


Turncbo,  became  a  good  Greek  scholar,  and  took  order*  ai  a  priest. 
He  also  began  writing  French  poems,  and  was  crowned  in  the  floral 
games  at  Toulouse.  Ho  was  considered  as  the  succ  Ksor  of  Marot,  and 
the  chief  of  the  French  poets  of  the  time.  Montaigne,  De  Thou, 
Kealiger,  Muret,  I'a-quier,  and  others  commended  him  highly;  but 
modern  critics  have  judged  him  more  severely.  Boihau  say*  that 
Ronsard's  language  was  a  heterogeneous  compound  of  various  languages 
and  dialects,  and  that  his  muse  spoke  Greek  and  Latin  in  French 
verses.  Malherbn  aud  La  Bruy6ro  have  spoken  of  him  in  the  same 
strain.  Charles  IX.  bestowed  on  Rousard  an  abbacy  and  other  benefices. 
His  moral  conduct  however  is  said  not  to  have  been  strictly  clerical. 
Ho  died  iu  1585,  in  one  of  his  livings  noar  Tours,  and  a  solemn  funeral 
service  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  him  at  Paris,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
college  of  1'oncour.  Ronxard  had  certainly  poetical  genius,  but  he 
was  deficient  in  taste.  Ho  was  in  this  respect  in  France  what  the 
seicentisti  of  tho  following  century  weie  iu  Italy  and  Spain.  His 
poetical  works  are  numerous;  they  consist  of  odes,  bymn»,  eclogues, 
&c.  :  '  Mamarades,  Combats,  ct  Cartels  faits  a  Paris  et  au  Carnaval  de 
Foutaiuebleau.'  He  also  began  a  poem,  '  La  Frauciade,'  which  he  left 
unfinished.  His  works  are  now  nearly  forgotten.  The  most  complete 
edition  of  them  is  that  by  Richelet,  2  vols,  folio,  Pari",  1623. 

ROOKE,  ADMIRAL  SIR  GEORGE,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  William 
Itooke,  was  born  at  his  father's  seat,  the  priory  of  St.  Lawrence  near 
Canterbury,  in  the  year  1650.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a  volunteer, 
aud  at  the  age  of  thirty  had  attained  the  rank  of  post-captain.  In 
16S9  he  was  sent  out  as  commodore  with  a  squadron  to  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  where  his  services  were  such  as  to  induce  William  III.  to 

|  promote  him  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  red.  He  eoon 
afterwards  bore  a  part  in  the  indecisive  action  between  the  Earl  of 
Torringtou's  fleet  and  that  of  the  French  admiral  Tourville,  off  Beachy 
Head.  In  1692  Rooke  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the 
blue,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  off  Cape  La  Hogue 
(properly  La  Hague)  between  the  French  fleet  and  the  combined 
English  and  Dutch  fleets  under  Admiral  Russell,  May  19,  1692;  but  a 
part  of  the  French  fleet  having  escaped  into  La  Hogue,  and  being 
hauled  up  so  high  that  the  English  ships  of  the  line  could  not  reach 

I  them,  Rooke  volunteered  on  the  following  day  to  attack  them  with 

I  the  boats  of  his  squadron.    This  service  he  performed  at  night  under 

'  cover  of  a  fire  from  his  frigates  and  smaller  vessels;  and  so  well  was 
his  plau  contrived,  and  so  unexpected  aud  suddenly  executed,  that 
though  six  French  three-deckers  were  burnt  that  night  and  seven 
other  ships  of  the  line  on  the  following  morning,  the  loss  of  the  English 
only  amounted  to  ten  men.    For  this  exploit  Booke  was  rewarded 

|  with  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  red,  a  pension  of  1000/.  a  year, 
anil  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

|     After  the  peace  of  Ryswiok  in  1697,  Sir  George  Rooke  was  elected 

:  member  of  parliament  for  Portsmouth  ;  and  though  he  was  attached 
to  the  Tory  party,  then  in  opposition  to  the  government,  Queen  Anne, 

|  on  her  accession  in  1702,  appointed  him  "vice-admiral  and  lieutenant 
of  the  admiralty,  and  also  lieutenant  of  the  fleets  and  seas  of  this 
kingdom,"  having  previously  constituted  her  royal  consort  prince 
George  of  Denmark  generalissimo  of  her  forces  by  land  and  sea.  The 
war  of  the  succession  had  now  commenced,  aud  an  attack  upon  Cadiz 
was  resolved  upon,  the  land-forces  being  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  combined  English  and  Dutch  fleets  under 
Rooke.  The  attack  was  begun,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  was  not  persevered  in.  Having  received  intel- 
ligence however  that  the  Plate  fleet,  under  convoy  of  a  French  squadron, 
had  taken  shelter  in  the  port  of  Vigo,  the  duke  and  Sir  George  resolved 
to  proceed  there.  The  duke  stormed  the  town  with  3000  men,  while 
the  fleet  took  and  destroyed  seventeen  ships ;  six  gaLeons  being  taken 
by  the  English  and  five  by  the  Dutch,  who  burnt  five  others.  The  value 
of  the  specie  and  goods  taken  was  estimated  at  five  millions  of  dollars. 
Sir  George  Rooke  having  been  joined  by  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  with 
a  large  reinforcement  from  England,  they  resolved  to  make  an  attack 

'  upon  Gibraltar.  On  the  21st  of  July  1704  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  with 
1800  marines,  was  lauded  on  the  isthmus,  while  the  ships  commenced 
a  cannonade  upon  the  fortress,  which,  having  been  kept  up  for  about 
six  hours,  the  Spaniards  began  to  fly  from  the  batteries.  The  boats 
were  then  manned  and  armed,  and  the  seamen  succeeded  in  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  great  platform,  which  they  retained  till  the 
following  day,  when  a  reinforcement  of  seamen  enabled  them  to  carry 
another  strong  battery,  which  put  them  iu  possession  of  most  of  the 

!  enemy's  cannon.  The  governor  then  accepted  the  offered  terms  of 
capitulation,  and  the  fortress  surrendered. 

On  the  9th  of  August  1704  Rooke  fell  in  with  the  French  fleet  under 
the  Comte  de  Toulouse,  who  had  recently  put  to  sea  from  Toulon, 
with  fifty-two  ships  of  the  line  and  twenty-four  galleys.  The  French 
admiral  endeavoured  to  get  away,  though,  according  to  Rooke's  state- 
ment, he  had  a  superiority  of  600  guns,  but  on  the  13th  of  August 
Rooke  brought  him  to  action  off  Malaga.  The  battle  began  in  the 
forenoon,  aud  ended  with  the  day,  wheu  the  French  went  off  to  lee- 
ward, and.  the  weather  being  hazy,  escaped.  This  was  a  hard-fought 
battle.     The  French  lost  upwards  of  3000  men,  and  the  English 

!  upwards  of  2000. 

Sir  George  Rooke  on  his  return  to  England  was  received  by  Queen 
Auue  at  Windsor  with  great  distinction,  but  finding  that  the  govern- 
ment was  hostile  to  him,  he  resigned  Lis  employments,  gave  up  his 


IM 


seat  in  parliament,  and  paBsed  the  rest  of  his  life  at  his  seat  of  St. 
Lawrence,  where  he  died  on  the  21th  of  January  1709,  aged  fifty- 
eight,  and  was  buiied  iu  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury.  He  was  thrice 
married. 

EOUKER,  MICHAEL  ANGELO,  an  artist  of  considerable  merit 
as  a  landscape-painter  and  engraver,  was  horn  in  London  about  1743. 
His  father,  Edward  Hooker,  also  a  skilful  designer  and  engraver,  who 
excelled  in  landscapes  and  architectural  viewB,  appears  to  have  been  a 
singular  character,  having  for  some  time  acted  as  a  harlequin  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre.  Michael  Augelo  was  taught  engraving  by  his  father, 
„nd  executed  the  head-pieces  to  tho 'Oxford  Almanack'  for  several 
years,  from  his  own  drawings.  In  landscape-drawing,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  his  favourite  occupation,  he  was  instructed  by  Paul  Saudby, 
whoso  ityle  he  imitated.  His  manner  is  not  powt  rful,  but  his  drawings 
display  taste  and  feeling,  for  several  years  Rooker  painted  the  scenes 
for  the  Ilaymarket  Theatre.  He  was  one  of  the  early  associates  of  tho 
Royal  Academy,  and  died  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1801,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-seven  or  fifty-eight. 

ROOS,  rill  LIP  PETER,  a  painter  commonly  called  Rosa  da 
Tivoli,  from  his  long  residence  at  that  place,  was  born  at  Frankfurt 
in  1055.  He  was  instructed  in  art  by  his  father,  who  was  iu  the  service 
of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  by  which  prince  Philip  was  sent  to  Italy, 
and  allowed  a  pension  during  the  period  of  his  study.  On  arriving  at 
Rome  he  applied  himself  assiduously  to  painting,  and  acquired  an 
astonishing  facility  of  hand ;  indeed,  such  w  as  his  rapidity  of  execution 
that  C.  le  Blond,  w  ho  was  at  the  same  time  at  Rome,  declares  that 
Roos  copied  in  chalk  the  arch  of  Titus  within  half  an  hour,  and  that 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  finish.  He  devoted  his  talents  chiefly 
to  painting  animals,  which  he  di  signed  mostly  from  nature.  To  faci- 
litate his  studies  he  established  himself  at  Tivoli,  where  he  kept  a  kind 
of  menagerie  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  from  the  life  with  correctness 
such  animals  as  he  required  for  his  pictures.  His  other  subjects 
gencially  represent  pastoral  scenes,  with  herdsmen  and  cattle,  and 
works  of  a  similar  nature,  some  of  which  are  executed  as  large  as  life. 
His  groups  are  composed  with  much  judgment;  and  the  landscapes  in 
his  backgrounds,  his  skies  and  distances,  are  treated  with  fidelity,  and 
executed  in  a  masterly  style.  Yet,  although  he  painted  with  great 
facility,  his  productions  betray  no  appearance  of  negligence  or  inatten- 
tion ;  they  are  free,  without  being  deficient  in  finish.  His  pictures, 
according  to  Lanzi.are  to  be  found  iu  the  galleries  of  Vienna,  Dresden, 
and  other  capital  cities  of  Germany,  besides  an  immense  number  in 
Italy  and  many  in  England,  though  we  have  no  specimen  by  his  hand 
in  the  National  Gallery.  Ho  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  principal 
academies  of  Europe.  He  is  said  by  Huber  to  have  etched  a  few 
plates  of  pastoral  subjects,  which  are  very  scarce.    He  died  iu  1705. 

ROSA,  SALVA'TOR,  was  born  at  Renella,  or  Arenclla,  a  village  in 
the  environs  of  Naples,  on  the  21st  of  July  1615,  and  he  was  originally 
intended  for  the  Church.  Whilst  yet  a  boy  he  manifested  a  strong 
propensity  for  drawing,  and  iu  order  to  cure  him  his  parents  procured 
his  admission  as  a  student  in  the  college  of  the  congregation  of  Somasca 
in  Naples ;  but  before  the  expiration  of  the  usual  period  of  residence, 
he  was  either  expelled  or  voluntarily  quitted  the  college.  On  his 
return  to  Renella  he  devoted  his  lime  to  the  study  of  music,  and 
cultivated  Lis  talent  for  poetry;  and  on  the  marriage  of  his  eldest 
sister  with  Francesco  Francauzani,  a  disciple  of  the  Spagnuoletto 
school,  he  attended  the  studio  of  that  artist.  He  also  studied  from 
nature  in  oil-coloux',  and  in  1033  went  from  Naples  on  a  tour  through 
the  wild  scenery  of  La  Basilicata,  La  Puglia,  and  Calabria.  During 
his  absence  he  appears  to  have  associated  with  banditti.  At  this  period 
Salvator  stems  to  have  fostered  and  matured  his  taste  for  romantic 
Scenery,  and  the  studies  which  he  made  of  groups  and  single  figures 
whilst  with  the  bandits  served  him  as  valuable  materials  for  his  future 
works.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Renella  his  father  died,  leaving  the 
family  dependent  upon  Salvator,  who  was  then  certainly  not  more  than 
eighteen  years  of  age,  for  their  support.  To  perform  this  duty,  he 
executed  with  great  rapidity  subjects  on  primed  paper,  his  poverty  not 
enabling  him  to  purchase  canvas,  and  sold  them  to  the  dealers  who 
keep  the  stalls  in  the  Strada  della  Carita  in  Naples.  One  of  these, 
representing  the  story  of  Hagar  and  Ishinael,  was  seen  and  purchased 
by  Giovanni  Lanfrauco,  who  was  then  in  the  city  decorating  the  church 
of  Gesu  Nuovo  for  the  Jesuits.  The  admiration  of  that  painter  was 
valuable  to  Salvator,  for  his  works  rose  in  price  accordingly,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  laid  him  open  to  the  mi.lice  and  envy  of  other 
Neapolitan  artists.  They  ridiculed  the  efforts  of  a  man  who  bad  been 
obliged  to  seek  the  patronage  of  mean  dealers,  and  he  retorted  upon 
them  in  epigrams,  and  satirical  verses  which  he  set  to  music  and  sang. 
He  however  obtained  the  friendship  of  Aniello  Falcone,  an  eminent 
painter  of  battles,  the  first  and  best  of  the  pupils  of  Spagnuoletto,  who 
gave  him  instruction,  and  after  a  time  introduced  him  to  the  notice 
of  that  great  painter,  from  whose  advice  and  practice  he  derived  great 
benefit. 

On  the  invitation  of  his  former  friend,  who  was  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Cardinal  Brancaccio,  he  repaired  to  Rome.  Here  he  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  the  cardinal,  who  took  him  to  tho  bishopric  of 
Viterbo,  where,  besides  other  works,  he  painted  an  altar-piece  repre- 
senting the  incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,  for  the  Chieea  della  Morte.  Iu 
103'J  he  went  again  to  Rome.  Tho  reputation  of  Salvator  was  now  at 
its  height :  ho  was  esteemed  as  a  painter,  a  pott,  a  musician,  and  an 


actor;  for  the  plays  which  he  performed  were  written  by  him,  the 
music  composed  by  his  hand,  and  the  principal  chaiacter  represented 
by  himself.  As  an  artist,  he  was  most  extensively  patronised,  and  at 
very  high  prices.  In  1047,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolt  of  Maea- 
niello  at  Naples,  Salvator  Rosa  returned  to  that  city,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  band.  On  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  he  made  his 
escape  from  Naples  in  tho  train  of  the  Prince  Carlo  Giovanni  de' 
Medici,  with  whom  he  went  to  Florence,  where  he  was  employed  by 
the  grand-duke  to  paint  in  the  Pitti  Palace.  Here  he  associated  with 
the  literati  and  the  principal  nobility.  After  remaining  several  years 
at  Florence  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  again  extensively  employed. 
In  1003  he  executed  three  pictures  for  the  exhibition  of  San  Giovanni; 
one  was  Pythagoras  on  the  sea  shore,  the  second  was  the  same  philoso- 
pher recounting  his  visit  to  the  infernal  regions,  and  the  third  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  thrown  into  a  pit  for  having  prophesied  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem;  and  soon  after  ho  produced  his  most  celebrated  picture, 
the  '  Catiline  Conspiracy.'  In  1008,  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Feast  of  San  Giovanni  Decollato,  he  placed  his 'Saul  and  the  Witch 
of  Endor  1  in  competition  with  the  works  then  shown  of  the  elder 
masters.  He  did  not  execute  any  important  works  after  this,  and  died 
of  an  attack  of  the  dropsy,  ou  the  15th  of  March  1673.  He  was 
buried  iu  the  vestibule  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angioli, 
which  was  erected  over  the  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  by  Michel 
Angelo.  Salvator  Rosa  left  one  son,  by  Lucrezia,  a  mistress,  who 
accompanied  him  from  Florence,  and  to  whom  he  was  married  shortly 
befoie  his  death. 

Rosa  possessed  great  invention,  and  had  a  wonderful  facility  of  exe- 
cution. He  is  superior  whtn  he  confines  his  efforts  to  works  of  the 
easel  size,  and  his  figures  are  then  correct  in  drawing  and  spirited  iu 
design.  Such  is  the  case  iu  his  picture  of  '  Atihus  Regulue,'  formerly 
in  the  Palazzo  Colonna  at  Rome,  and  now  iu  the  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Darnley.  Of  his  landscapes,  it  may  be  observed,  that  he 
wholly  rejected  tho  simplicity  and  amenity  cultivated  by  Claude  and 
by  Poussiu,  and  indulged  in  gloomy  effects  and  romantic  forms;  nor 
are  his  sea-pieces  less  forcible ;  in  them  ho  represents  the  desolate 
shores  of  Calabria,  and  not  unfrequently  adds  interest  to  his  works  by 
the  terror  of  shipwreck.  According  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  gives 
a  peculiar  cast  of  nature,  which,  though  void  of  grace,  elegance,  and 
simplicity,  though  it  ha3  nothing  of  that  elevation  and  dignity  which 
belong  to  the  grand  style,  has  yet  that  sort  of  dignity  which  belongs 
to  savage  and  uncultivated  nature.  Elsewhere,  Sir  Joshua  very  truly 
observes,  "What  is  most  to  be  admired  in  Salvator  Rosa  is  the  perfect 
correspondence  which  he  observed  between  the  subjects  which  he 
chose  and  his  manner  of  treating  them.  Everything  is  of  a  piece : 
his  rocks,  views,  sky,  even  to  his  handling,  have  the  same  rude  and 
wild  character  which  animates  his  figures."  But  in  his  efforts  to  main- 
tain this  bold  and  romantic  style,  Salvator,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
often  extremely  careless  iu  his  drawing,  both  tree*  and  rocks  being 
in  outline  and  surface  quite  uutrue  to  nature. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  his  pictures  in  England,  several  of 
which  are  in  the  collections  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmere,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Earl  of  Darnley,  and 
otljers.  The  National  Gallery  contains  one  large  landscape  by  him — 
'  Mercury  and  the  Woodman.'  His  etchings  consist  of  about  ninety 
in  number,  executed  in  a  spirited  and  masterly  style.  The  chiaro- 
scuro is  admirably  managed,  and  the  heads  of  the  figures  are  full  of 
expression.  His  monogram  is  composed  of  au  S  and  R  combined,  the 
former  letter  drawn  over  the  straight  line  of  the  latter. 

Some  of  the  mu6icbooks  of  Salvator  Rosa  were,  amongst  other 
musical  manuscripts,  purchased  by  Dr.  Burney,  at  Rome,  and  amongst 
many  airs  and  cantatas  by  different  masters,  there  were  eight  entire 
cantatas,  written,  set,  and  transcribed  by  the  painter  himself.  From 
the  specimen  of  his  talents  for  music  there  given,  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  he  had  a  truer  genius  for  tbis  science,  in  point  of 
melody,  than  any  of  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries,  and  there  is  a 
strength  of  expression  in  his  verses  which  must  always  place  him 
above  the  middle  rank  of  poets.  To  his  other  accomplishments  he 
added  architecture,  which,  according  to  Pascoli,  he  understood  per- 
fectly ;  and  he  excelled  aa  a  comic  actor,  an  improvisatore,  and  a 
performer  on  various  musical  instruments. 

*ROSAS,  DON  JOAN  MANUEL  DE,  formerly  president  of  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  is  a  native  of  South  America,  but  descended 
from  Spanish  progenitors.  The  states  bordering  on  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  from  the  time  of  their  casting  off  their  dependence  ou  Spain, 
had  been  in  a  continued  state  of  change.  Sometimes  they  constituted 
themselves  independent  and  frequently  hostile  states,  sometimes  they 
formed  a  federal  state,  and  sometimes  there  were  federations  of  two 
or  three.  In  January  1831  Rosas,  who  had  previously  displayed 
capacity  and  courage  iu  subordinate  employments,  was  appointed 
governor  or  captain-genoral  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  proviuce  was  then 
in  federal  uuiou  with  Entre  Rios,  Corrientes,  and  Santa  Fe\  In  this 
position  his  first  enterprise  was  to  subdue  the  disaffected  Indians, 
which  he  accomplished  by  his  promptitude  and  energy,  thus  securing 
internal  peace,  and  establishing  a  character  for  himself.  In  1835  the 
confederation  was  dissolving  iuto  auaichy,  when  Rosas  was  elected 
president  of  the  whole  Argentine  Confederation.  The  other  states 
acceding,  Kosas  still  retained  his  position  iu  Buenos  Ayres,  which  state 
was  specially  charged  with  the  management  of  those  affairs  which  were 
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oommoD  to  tho  whole.  Tho  activity  aud  firmness  of  J Iohhh  were  pro- 
ductive of  sorao  Immediate  gooil  results,  civil  war  was  for  a  time 
quenched,  industry  promoted,  and  commerce  extended ;  but  his  great 
object  was  to  extend  and  uphold  tho  predominance  of  liuenos  Ay  res 
over  the  whole  confederation,  and  by  tyrannical  measures  to  make  tho 
trade  of  La  Plata  n  monopoly  to  Buenos  Ayres.  This  desire  led  to 
au  attempt  to  force  Paraguay  to  join  tho  Confederation,  and  to  au 
attack  ou  Monte  Video.  Tho  first  produced  a  war  with  Brazil,  the 
second  a  war  with  England  and  France.  He  was  of  course  beaten, 
but  resisted  stubbornly  from  1815  to  1850.  He  did  not  even  then 
submit,  but  his  rule  having  beoome  intolerable  to  tho  subject  states, 
they  revolted,  chose  Don  J.  J.  (Trquiza  as  their  president  and  general, 
and  on  February  2,  1851,  Rosas  and  his  army  were  Utterly  routed  at 
Moron  in  Buenos  Ay  res,  and  Rosas  was  indebted  for  his  escape  with 
his  life  to  the  disguise  of  a  peasant  and  the  assistance  of  the  British 
consul.  He  sought  refuge  in  England,  and  Urquiza's  authority, 
though  it  was  not  peacefully  maintained,  still  subsists. 

RO'SCIUS,  QU1NTUS,  a  celebrated  Roman  actor,  was  born  near 
Lauuvium  (Cic, '  De  Div.,'  i.  36'),  but  at  what  period  is  uncertain.  He 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Cicero,  who  was  his  friend 
and  warm  admirer.  His  talents  also  obtained  for  him  the  friendship 
of  Sulla,  who,  dining  his  dictatorship,  presented  him  with  a  gold  ring, 
the  mark  of  equestrian  rank  (Macrob.,  'Sat.,1  ii.  10),  which  honour  was 
the  more  remarkable,  as  many  passages  in  the  Roman  writers  prove 
that  the  histriones  were  generally  held  in  great  contempt.  .So  perfect 
however  was  Roscius  in  his  art,  that  his  name  became  almost  synony- 
mous with  excellence  in  any  other  branch  ;  and  thus  when  au  orator 
produced  a  great  impression  on  his  audience,  it  was  customary  to  say, 
"  a  Roscius  is  on  the  stage."  (Cic,  '  Do  Orat.,'  i.  28  ;  '  Brut.,'  84.) 
Actors  frequently  received  instruction  from  Roscius,  who  used  to  Eay 
however  that  he  had  never  had  any  pupil  with  whom  he  was  satisfied. 
('De  Orat.,' i.  28.)  Macrobius  relates  (1.  c.)  that  Cicero  and  Roscius 
used  to  try  which  of  the  two  could  more  frequently  express  the  same 
thought — the  one  by  his  eloquence,  the  other  by  his  gestures ;  and 
that  Roscius  derived  from  this  exercise  such  a  high  opinion  of  his  own 
art,  that  he  wrote  a  work,  in  which  he  compared  eloquence  with  the 
art  of  acting.  Macrobius  also  states  that  Roscius  received  about  a 
thousand  denarii  (upwards  of  351.)  a  day  for  his  acting.  He  died  about 
B.C.  61  ;  since  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Arehias,  which  was  delivered 
in  that  year,  speaks  of  his  death  as  quite  recent  (c.  8).  There  is  an 
extant  oration  of  Cicero,  though  considerably  mutilated,  in  defence  of 
Roscius.  The  subject  of  the  oration  is  a  claim  of  50,000  sesterces 
against  Roscius  by  C.  Fannius  Chaerca  ('  Ueber  die  Rede  des  Cicero  fiir 
Q.  Roscius,'  Zeitschrift,  i.  248). 

ROSCOE,  WILLIAM,  was  born  March  8,  1753,  at  a  public  house 
called  the  Old  Bowling  Green,  on  Mount  Pleasant,  near  Liverpool, 
which  was  kept  by  his  father,  who  also  followed  the  business  of  a 
market-gardener.  He  received  a  common  school  education  till  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age,  when  he  was  removed  from  school  to  assist  his 
father  iu  his  gardening  business ;  but  he  continued  to  improve  himself 
by  reading.  When  in  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  placed  with  a  book- 
seller, but  disliking  the  shop,  he  was  in  the  following  year  apprenticed 
to  an  attorney  in  Liverpool.  Iu  1774  he  was  admitted  an  attorney  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  began  to  practise  as  such,  but  during 
these  years  he  had  steadily  prosecuted  his  studies  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  and  made  himself  master  of  French  and  Italian.  He 
had  also  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  fine  arts,  and  written 
Borne  poems,  among  others  one  on  the  origin  of  the  art  of  engraving, 
which  made  him  known  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Fuseli,  and  other 
distinguished  artists.  In  1754  he  was  elected  honorary  member  of 
the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  He  also  turned 
his  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade,  and  wrote  several 
pamphlets  recommending  its  suppression.  When  the  French  Revolu- 
tion first  began,  Roscoe  was  one  of  its  warmest  partisans  in  this 
country.  He  wrote  'Strictures'  on  Burke's  '  Two  Letters  addressed 
to  a  Member  of  the  present  Parliament,'  reflecting  in  severe  terms 
upon  what  Roscoe  considered  as  an  apostacy  in  Burke's  political 
conduct.  In  1796  Roscoe  published  the  '  Life  of  Lorenzo  de' Medici, 
called  the  Magnificent,'  a  work  which  established  his  literary  reputa- 
tion. The  subject  was  happily  chosen,  and  the  author  treated  it  well. 
The  work  went  through  several  editions,  and  was  translated  into 
Italian,  German,  and  French.  It  was  generally  well  received  on  the 
Continent,  but  its  spirit  was  criticised  by  two  classes  of  writers  :  one  of 
them,  of  which  Sismondi  may  be  considered  as  the  representative,  see 
nothing  but  perfection  in  a  republican  government,  and  cannot  forgive 
Lorenzo  for  having  controlled  and  curbed  the  Florentine  democracy. 
Sismondi  charged  Roscoe  with  having  deceived  himself  and  others 
with  regard  to  the  character  of  his  hero,  who  in  Kismoudi's  eye  was  an 
insidious  and  crafty  tyrant.  It  is  curious  to  see  Roscoe,  who  at  one 
time  was  the  advocate  of  the  French  Revolution,  accused  of  being  the 
panegyrist  of  the  tyrauuy  of  the  Medici.  Another  class  of  critics  was 
angry  with  Roscoe  for  having  exposed  the  part  which  Pope  Sixtus  IV. 
took  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  which  led  to  the  murder  of 
Giuliano,  Lorenzo's  brother,  and  also  for  having  spoken  unfa voui  ably 
of  Cardinal  Barbo,  afterwards  Paul  II.  On  the  subject  of  the  Pazzi, 
Sismondi  joined  the  papal  advocates  iu  representing  that  conspiracy  as 
a  laudable  deed,  justitiable  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  took 
place.    After  many  years  Roscoe  replied  to  his  various  critics  in 
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pointed  though  temperate  language  in  his  '  Illustration",  Historical  aud 
Critical,  of  the  Lift  of  Lorenzo  do'  Medici,'  4  to,  Loudon,  1822.  ile 
inserted  iu  the  appendix,  among  other  document h,  au  important  letter 
written  to  Sixtus  IV.  by  the  sigtioria,  or  executive,  of  Florence  after 
the  failure  of  the  Pazzi  eon  piracy,  which  letter  was  discovered  in  the 
archives  of  Florence  by  tho  Rev.  F.  H.  Egeitou,  and  printed  at  Paris 
in  1414. 

The  second  historical  work  of  Roscoe  is  his  '  Life  and  Pontificate  of 
Leo  X.'  In  this  aluo  the  author  has  been  charged  with  undue  partiality 
for  his  subject.  Ho  has  reflected  with  much  severity  upon  the  great 
reformers  of  the  10th  century,  because,  while  they  struggled  against 
tho  overgrown  absolutism  of  papal  Rome,  they  could  not  divest  them- 
selves at  ouce  of  the  habit  of  iu  tolerance  which  they  had  derived  fiota 
early  education.  Count  Bossi  translated  the  '  Life  of  Leo'  into  Italian, 
adding  notes  iu  which  he  rebutted  several  of  tho  charges  brought 
against  Roscoe's  former  work  concerning  Lorenzo  :  '  Vita  e  Pontificato 
di  Leone  X.,  di  Guglielmo  Roscoe,  tradotta  e  corrcdato  di  annota/.ioni 
ed  altri  documenti  iuediti,  dal  CoutoLuigi  Bossi,  Milanese,'  Milan,  1817. 

Considered  as  works  of  erudition  aud  of  genera]  interest,  the  lives 
of  Lorenzo  and  Leo  by  Roscoe  stand  deservedly  hitih.  They  introduce 
tho  reader  to  a  splendid  period  of  modern  history,  among  a  chosen 
society  of  scholars,  poets,  statesmen,  and  artiste,  who  gathered  round 
the  hospitable  board  of  Lorenzo,  aud  afterwards  in  the  more  pompous 
court  of  his  sou  Leo.  Numerous  anecdotes  aud  other  particulars 
concerning  those  individuals  make  the  reader  familiar  with  their 
persons  ;  and  poetical  extracts  and  valuable  historical  documents  add 
to  tho  value  of  tho  work.  The  style  is  remarkably  pleasing  and 
fluent.  These  merits  of  Roscoe's  biographies  have  been  universally 
acknowledged,  even  by  those  who  Lave  censured  the  general  spirit  of 
his  works. 

Roscoe  contributed  greatly  to  encourage  among  hi3  countrymen  a 
taste  for  Italian  literature  aud  the  fine  arts.  In  his  own  town  of  Liver- 
pool, the  Royal  Institution  owes  its  formation  to  Roscoe's  exertions. 

Roscoe  was  returned  to  parliament  for  Liverpool  in  the  Whig 
interest.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  became  partner  in  a  banking- 
house,  in  which  however  he  was  not  successful.  He  died  at  Liverpool, 
iu  June  1831.  A  biographical  notice  of  him  was  appended  to  a  new 
edition  of  his  Life  of  Lorenzo,  by  his  son  Henry.  The  Life  of  Lorenzo, 
with  this  biography  of  the  author,  has  been  published  as  a  volume  of 
Bohn's  '  Standard  Library,'  and  '  The  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.' 
forms  two  more  volumes  of  that  series. 

Three  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  sons  have  secured  an  honourable  name  in 
literature.  Henry,  the  author  of  the  Memoir  of  his  father,  was  a 
barrister,  and  the  author  of  several  legal  works.  He  also  wrote  the 
'Lives  of  Eminent  Lawyers'  for  Lardner's  ' Cyclopaedia.'  He  died 
March  25,  1836,  aged  thirty-seven.  Robert,  the  third  son,  also  a 
member  of  the  legal  profession,  wrote  some  pleasing  poems,  and  com- 
pleted '  Alfred,'  an  epic  (remarkable  rather  for  its  extent  than  its 
grandeur)  begun  by  Mr.  Fitchett :  he  died  in  December  1850,  aged 
sixty.  Thomas,  who  is  still  living,  has  been  however  the  most  prolific 
writer :  tho  list  of  his  productions  includes  several  poems  and  tales,  a 
'  Tour  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,'  Tours  in  North  and  South  Wales,  aud 
other  illustrated  works,  aud  several  translations,  the  most  valuable, 
perhaps,  being  au  excellent  one  of  Sismondi's  '  Historical  View  of  the 
History  of  the  South  of  Europe.' 

ROSCOMMON,  WENTWORTH  DILLON,  EARL  OF,  was  born 
in  Ireland  about  1633.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Dillon,  third  earl  of 
Roscommon,  aud  Elizabeth  Weutworth,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
who  was  godfather  to  his  nephew,  and  gave  him  his  own  family  name. 
Upou  the  breaking  out  of  disturbances  in  Ireland,  Strafford  sent  for 
him,  and  placed  him  at  his  own  seat  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  had  him 
instructed  in  Latin,  which  Dillon  is  said  to  have  learned  so  as  to  write 
it  with  purity  and  elegance,  though  he  was  never  able  to  retain  the 
rules  of  grammar.  When  the  storm  had  overtaken  Strafford,  Dillon 
was  sent  to  Caen,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  under  Bochart.  He 
afterwards  travelled  into  Italy,  where  he  examined  with  care  the  most 
valuable  remains  of  classical  antiquity,  and  he  acquired  uncommon 
skill  in  the  knowledge  of  medals.  He  returned  to  England  at  the 
Restoration,  and  was  made  captain  of  the  band  of  pensioners,  a  prefer- 
ment which  led  him  iuto  the  habit  of  gaming  and  the  loss  of  much 
of  his  fortune.  He  was  subsequently  master  of  the  horse  to  the 
Duchess  of  York,  and  he  married  the  Lady  Frances,  daughter  to  the 
Earl  of  Burlington,  and  widow  of  Colonel  Courtney. 

Wood  says  of  Roscommon  that  he  was  "educated  from  his  youth 
in  all  kinds  of  polite  learning."  and  that  he  11  was  accounted  most 
excellent  in  the  art  of  poetry."  He  was  nominated  at  Oxford  to  be 
created  LL.D.,  May  23rd,  16S3,  but  did  not  appear  at  the  time 
appointed.  Whether  he  had  previously  been  connected  with  the 
University  is  uncertain.  He  formed  the  intention  of  escaping  appre- 
hended evils  at  home  by  retiring  to  Rome,  but  he  was  delayed  by 
the  gout,  which,  through  improper  medical  treatment,  occasioned  his 
death.  At  the  moment  iu  which  he  expired,  he  uttered,  with  an 
energy  of  voice  that  expressed  the  most  fervent  devotion,  two  lines  of 
his  own  version  of  'Dies  Ira  : ' 

"  My  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  forsake  me  in  my  end." 

He  died  in  16S4,  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  Westmiuster 
Abbey. 
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Roscommon  wrote  the  following  works:  1,  'An  Essay  on  translated 
Verse,'  Loudon,  4to,  1CS0;  2,  'Prologues  and  Epilogues  to  Plays,' 
&c,  collected,  8vo,  1684;  3,  'Horace's  'Art  of  Poetry,'  translated 
into  English  blank  verse,  4to,  1680;  4,  'Dr.  Wm,  Sherlock's  case  of 
Resistance  of  Supreme  Powers,'  translated  into  French,  8vo.  A  short 
time  before  his  death,  Roscommon,  among  other  literary  projects 
formed  the  plan  of  a  society  for  retiuing  the  English  language 
and  fixing  its  standard,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  in  the 
design  by  John  Dryden. 

ROSE,  HEINRICH,  was  born  at  Berlin  in  1795.  Both  his  grand- 
father and  father  had  possessed  considerable  reputation  as  chemists, 
and  Heinrich  followed  the  hereditary  course.  He  learnt  pharmacy  in 
Danzig,  studied  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  in  1819  at  Stockholm 
under  Berzelius.  After  a  short  residence  at  Kiel,  he  graduated  at  Berlin, 
where  in  1823  he  was  made  professor  extraordinary  of  chemistry  in 
the  university,  and  in  lb'SH  professor  in  ordinary.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  scholars  of  Berzelius,  and  as  a  practical  analyst, 
particularly  in  the  department  of  inorganic  chemistry,  holds  a  high 
rank.  The  results  of  many  of  Ids  exact  and  acute  investigations  are 
recorded  in  Pozzeudorf's  '  Annalen,'  and  have  greatly  contributed  to 
the  extension  of  real  knowledge  in  that  department  of  science,  while 
he  has  carefully  avoided  everything  of  a  disputatious  character,  aud 
rests  his  opinions  entirely  upon  experiment.  His  great  work,  '  Hand- 
buch  der  analytisehen  Chimie,'  first  published  in  1829-31 ,  has  gone 
through  several  editions.  It  has  been  translated  into  French  as  well 
as  into  English,  and  enjoys  an  European  fame.    [See  Supplement.] 

*ROSE,  GUSTAV,  his  brother,  was  born,  also  in  Berlin,  in  1798.  He 
directed  his  attention  more  especially  to  mineralogy,  and  in  1816  was 
sent  to  Sile-ia  to  pursue  his  studies  practically  in  the  mines,  but  on 
account  of  ill-health  returned  to  the  tlicoi  etical  study.  In  1820  hegradu- 
ated  at  Berlin,  and  in  1821  placed  himself  under  Berzelius  at  Stockholm. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  created  keeper  of  the  mineral  collection  in 
the  university  of  Berlin,  in  1825  professor  extraordinary,  and  in  1839 
professor,  of  mineralogy.  Besides  numerous  essays  in  the  '  Annalen,' 
he  has  published  '  Elements  der  ErystaIlogra.pb.ie,'  1846  ;  the  minera- 
logical  aud  giognostic  portion  of  the  'Journey  to  the  Ural  and  Altai 
Mountains  aud  to  the  C'aspiau  Sea,'  made  by  him  in  1829  with  Alex, 
von  Humboldt  and  Ehre&berg  ;  a  treati.-e,  '  Ueber  das  Krystallisations- 
eystein  des  Quarzes,'  1846;  'Ueber  die  Krystallformen  der  rhomboe- 
drischen  Metalle,  nameutlich  des  \\  Lmuths,'  1850;  aud  'Das  Krystall- 
echeunsche  Mineralsystein,'  1S52  ;  all  of  them  illustrated  with  plates. 

ROSELLI,  CUSIMO,  a  celebrated  old  Florentine  painter,  was  born 
at  Florence,  according  to  Gaye,  in  1439.  There  are  few  of  his  works 
remaining;  the  principal  is  the  fresco  in  the  convent  of  Saut' 
Auibrogio,  at  Florence,  painted  in  1456,  according  to  an  inscription 
upon  it  by  Rumohr,  when  Cosimo  cannot  have  been  more  than 
eighteen  years  of  age,  according  to  the  above  date  :  Vasari  however 
says  it  was  painted  in  his  youth.  And  Rumohr  observes  that  Cosimo, 
in  the  commencement  of  his  career,  followed  the  path  which  was 
opened  by  Angelico  da  Fiesole  and  Masaccio ;  but  that  after  a  few 
brilliant  examples  of  his  ability,  he  left  the  approximation  of  the 
representation  of  things  as  they  really  appear,  to  follow  an  uninterest- 
ing, inanimate,  aud  ugly  manner.  The  fresco  represents  the  trans- 
portation of  a  miracle-workiug  chalice  from  the  church  of  Sant' 
Ambrogioto  the  episcopal  palace ;  the  abbess  and  nuns  follow  in  the 
procession,  and  at  the  palace-gate  is  a  group  of  priests  aud  choristers 
ready  to  receive  it :  around  is  a  crowd  of  curious  spectators.  The 
story  is  told,  and  the  picture  described,  in  Richa's  '  Cbiese  di  Firenze.' 
The  picture  has  been  engraved  by  Lasinio  for  his  series  of  old 
Florentine  paintings,  and  a  group  from  it  in  Lastri's  '  Etruria  Pittrice.' 

Cosimo  was  one  of  the  painters  invited  by  Pope  iSixtus  IV.  to 
Rome  to  paint  the  Cappella  Sistina,  built  in  1473,  by  Baccio  Pintelli, 
for  that  pope.  Cosimo's  paintings  in  this  chapel  are  still  in  good 
preservation;  they  are — the  Destruction  of  Pharaoh's  Host  in  the 
Red  Sea,  in  which  the  Israelites  are  also  represented  returning  thanks 
for  their  deliverance;  Moses  receiving  the  Tables  of  the  Law  while 
the  Israelites  are  worshipping  the  golden  Calf;  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  aud  the  Healing  of  the  Leper ;  and  the  Last  Supper.  The 
landscape  of  the  third  picture  was  painted  by  Cosimo's  pupil,  the 
eccentric  Piero  di  Cosimo,  afterwards  the  master  of  Andrea  del  Sarto. 
These  works  were  painted  for  a  prize  in  competition  with  others  in 
the  same  chapel  by  Sandro  Botticelli,  Domenico  Ghhlandajo,  Don 
Bnrtolomeo,  Luca  da  Cortona,  and  Pietro  Perugino.  Cosimo  was 
very  anxious  to  get  the  prize,  but  he  doubted  his  ability,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  had  little  faith  in  the  pope's  judgment ;  he  there- 
fore, knowing  his  weakness  in  composition  and  design,  painted  his 
picture  very  high  in  colour,  and  used  plenty  of  ultramarine  and  gold, 
counting  upon  attracting  the  pope's  fancy  by  his  gaudy  display. 
When  the  pictures  were  all  uncovered,  his  fellow  painters  laughed 
at  Cosimo  tor  his  puerilities.  Cosimo  however  proved  himself  a  good 
man  of  the  world,  if  not  a  good  painter;  his  gay  works  fixed  the 
pope's  attention  and  he  obtained  the  prize;  the  other  painters  were 
censured  by  his  holiness  for  not  using  finer  colours,  aud  they  were 
obliged  to  retouch  them  and  heighten  their  effect  in  the  same 
manner,  to  the  great  triumph  of  Cosimo,  whose  works  however  were 
in  reality  inferior  to  all  the  others. 

Cosimo  Koselli  was  still  living  in  1506  ;  Vasari  says  he  was  sixty- 
eight  years  old  when  he  died ;  if  therefore  he  were  born  in  1439, 


1507  may  have  beou  the  year  of  his  death.  He  was  the  master  of  Fra 
Bartolotneo. 

(Vasari,  Vite  de  Pittori,  &c,  ed.  Schorn ;  Rumohr,  Italienische 
Forschungen ;  Platner  und  Bunsen,  Beschrcibung  der  Stadt  Rom., 
vol.  ii.,  pt.  1  ;  Gaye,  Carteggio  incdito  d'Artisti,  vol.  ii.,  ap.  1.) 

ROSELLI'NI,  IPPO'LITO,  Cavaliere,  was  born  August  13,  1800, 
at  Pisa.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  and  Rosellini  himself  was  designed 
for  his  father's  business;  but  he  acquired  such  a  love  of  the  study  of 
antiquities  from  his  first  tutor,  Padre  Battini,  a  Servitant  monk  of  St. 
Antonio,  who  was  a  tolerable  numismatist,  that  he  commenced  at  an 
early  age  to  give  himself  up  to  those  studies  for  which  he  afterwards 
distinguished  himself,  and  the  mercantile  career  was  wholly  abandoned. 
In  1821  he  finished  his  university  studies  in  Pisa,  and  took  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Theology.  He  afterwards  studied  the  Oriental  languages 
for  three  years  with  the  celebrated  Mezzofante  at  Bologna:  and  in 
1824  he  was  appoint' d  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pisa.  In  1S25  he  appears  to  have  devoted  himself  with  much 
zeal  to  the  study  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  following  the  steps  of 
Champollion,  of  whose  discoveries  he  was  an  ardent  advocate.  When 
Champollion,  in  1826,  for  the  further  development  of  his  system, 
examined  the  Egyptian  monuments  iu  Rome,  Naples,  and  Turin, 
Rosellini,  by  the  permission  of  the  Tuscan  government,  attended  him 
iu  his  researches  ;  and  he  accompanied  him  to  Paris,  and  there  spent 
the  autumn  of  that  year  iu  similar  researches  :  he  published  also  in 
that  year  an  explanation  of  an  Egyptian  monument  in  the  gallery 
degl'  Uffizj  at  Florence. 

In  the  autumn  of  1827  the  Grand  Duke  Leopoldo  II.  granted 
Roselliui  a  year  and  a  half  leave  of  absence,  with  funds  for  himself 
and  six  companions,  to  carry  out  his  design  of  personally  exploring 
the  monuments  of  Egypt.  After  a  considerable  delay  in  Paris  the 
French  government  of  Charles  X.  determined  upon  sending  Cham- 
pollion with  five  companions  upon  a  similar  expedition  at  the  same 
time,  and  they  all  embarked  together  at  Toulon,  July  31,  1828,  and 
landed  on  the  18th  of  August  following  in  Egypt,  where  they  re- 
mained fifteen  mouths,  exploring  all  the  the  principal  monuments  of 
Egypt  and  Nubia. 

Rosellini  arrived  at  Pisa  January  6,  1830,  and  commenced  imme- 
diately a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  in  the  '  Elementa  Linguae  ^Egyptiacsc'  of  Padre 
Uugarelli,  published  at  Rome,  iu  1837.  Rosellini  had  himself  made 
his  principles  known  in  a  letter  to  M.  Peyron,  in  1831.  The  great 
results  of  the  expedition  however  were  to  appear  in  a  joint  production 
by  Champollion  and  Rosellini;  the  former  undertaking  to  explain 
all  the  historical  monuments,  and  Roselliui  the  civil  and  religious. 
This  design  was  however  rendered  impossible  by  the  death  of  Cham- 
pollion, which  took  place  March  5,  1832,  and  Kosellini  expressed  his 
sincere  regret  and  disappointment  in  a  eulogium  on  his  departed 
friend,  which  he  published  under  the  following  title: — '  Tributo  di 
riconoscenza  ed  amore  alia  memoria  di  Champollion.'  Rosellini  was 
thus  compelled  to  undertake  the  whole  work  himself,  which  was  his 
original  design,  and  the  prospectus  explaining  the  plan  of  the  work 
had  already  appeared  in  January,  1831.  Accordingly  in  November, 
1S32,  appeared  the  first  volume  of  '  I  Mouumenti  dell'  Egitto  e  della 
Nubia,'  by  Rosellini  alone,  explaining  the  historical  monuments;  the 
second  appeared  in  1833  ;  and  by  1836  three  more,  explaining  civil 
monuments,  were  published ;  but  between  the  publication  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  volumes  a  long  interval  incurred,  partly  through  Roselliui's 
appointment  as  librarian  of  the  University  of  Pisa,  but  chiefly  through 
a  serious  illness  with  which  he  was  afflicted  in  the  chest,  and  which 
incapacitated  him  for  nearly  two  years.  At  the  same  time,  with  the 
above  volumes  of  letter-press,  appeared  two  large  folios  of  illustra- 
tions, the  historical  monuments  were  completed  in  1832,  and  the  civil 
in  1834.  The  description  of  the  historical  monuments  was  completed 
in  1838-41,  in  two  volumes,  the  third  being  divided  into  two  parts, 
making  in  all  four  volumes  in  five  on  the  historical,  and  three  on  the 
civil  monuments,  and  these  were  all  that  were  published  during 
Rosellini's  lifetime.  The  remaining  part  were  the  religious  monu- 
ments of  the  Egyptians,  which  he  was  occupied  upon  until  the  period 
of  his  death,  and  though  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  publication,  he 
completed  the  manuscript  of  this  part. 

In  1839  he  gave  up  the  professorship  of  Oriental  languages  and 
commenced  a  series  of  archaeological  lectures;  but  in  1841  these 
labours  were  remitted  him  on  account  of  his  extremely  bad  health, 
and  in  order  that  he  might  bestow  what  time  he  could  devote  to  study 
to  the  completion  of  his  great  work  on  Egypt.  On  the  16th  of  May, 
1813,  however,  his  case  was  found  hopeless,  and  he  died  on  the  4th  of 
June  following,  in  his  forty-third  year.  The  third  part  of  the  work 
wa3  published  in  1844,  under  the  direction  of  the  professors  Bonaini 
and  £>;veri,  in  one  volume  of  illustrations  and  one  volume  of  text. 

This  great  work  on  Egypt  maybe  thus  briefly  described : — its  title 
is — '  I  Mouumenti  dell'  Egitto  e  della  Nubia  disegnati  della  Spedizione 
Soientifico-Letteraria  Toscana  iu  Egitto,  distribuiti  in  Ordine  di 
Materie,  interpretati  ed  illustrati  del  Dottore  lppolito  Roselliui' — The 
Monuments  of  Egypt  and  of  Nubia  drawn  by  the  Tuscan  Literary 
and  Scientific  Expedition  in  Egypt,  arranged  according  to  their 
Subjects,  aud  explained  and  illustrated  by  Dr.  lppolito  Rostlliui.  It 
is  iu  three  parts,  each  of  which  is  in  one  large  folio  volume  with 
illustrative  letter-press  in  octavo.    The  first  volume,  Tavole,  M.  R, 
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contains  the  historical  monuments,  '  Monument!  StOric!,'  in  109  plates, 
with  four  volumes  of  text,  1832-41  ;  tho  second,  Tavole  M.  I).  C,  con- 
tains the  civil  monuments,  'Monument!  Civili,' in  185  plates,  with 
three  volumes  of  text,  1834-30  ;  and  the  third,  Tavole,  M.  D.  C,  the 
monument!  of  religious  worship,  '  Monument!  <lel  Culto,'  in  i  6  plal  e>, 
with  one  volume  of  text,  1844.  Roselliui  bequeathed  liis  Egyptian 
manuscripts  to  the  University  of  Pisa;  tho  drawings  and  plates  are 
all  the  property  of  the  Grand  Duke.  Among  tho  manuscripts  is  a 
voluminous  but  unfinished  'Diccionario  Geroglyphico '  ('Hieroglyphic 
Dictionary  '),  with  s«veral  thousand  names. 

ROSEN,  FREDERIC  AUGUSTUS,  was  born  on  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember 1805,  at  Hanover.  He  received  his  catliest  education  from 
his  father,  who  held  a  high  official  situation  in  tho  government  of  tho 
prince  of  Lippe  Detmold.  Ho  afterwards  went  to  tho  gymnasium  at 
Gottingen.  In  the  year  1822  Rosen  went  to  the  university  of  Leipzig, 
aud  two  years  afterwards  to  Berlin.  The  energy  witli  which  he  applied 
himself  to  all  branches  of  science  and  literature,  and  his  great  powers 
for  acquiring  knowledge,  encouraged  his  friends  to  form  the  highest 
expectations  of  his  future  career.  At  an  early  period  he  had  become 
distinguished  for  his  classical  attainments  and  his  knowledge  of  tho 
Semitic  languages  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1S24  that  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  Sanskrit,  a  language  which  at  that  timo  was  almost 
unknown  in  Germany,  although  its  importance  in  all  questions  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  civilisation  had  been  pointed  out  by 
the  two  Scblegels,  Creuzcr,  and  William  von  Humboldt.  During  a 
short  visit  which  he  paid  to  his  family,  he  made  himself  acquainted, 
with  his  father's  assistance,  with  tho  aucieut  language  of  th«  Brahmins, 
in  which  he  received  further  instruction  at  Berlin  from  Professor  Bopp, 
who  had  just  returned  from  London,  and  been  appointed  professor  of 
Sanskrit  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  William  von  Humboldt,  who 
devoted  his  time  to  the  same  pursuits,  also  encouraged  him  to  proceed 
in  his  Sanskrit  studies.  The  total  want  of  all  useful  aids  towards 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  this  difficult  lauguage,  suggested  to  Rosen 
tho  idea  of  supplying  the  deficiency,  which  his  acquisitions  rendered 
him  well  able  to  do.  Accordingly,  in  1826,  when  he  took  his  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy,  he  published  his  '  Corporis  Radioum  Sans- 
scritarum  Prolusio,'  which  was  only  the  forerunner  of  bis  larger  work, 
'Radices  Sauscrita?,'  Berlin,  1827.  This  work,  which  abounds  in 
learning  and  sound  criticism,  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  to 
recommend  and  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Sanskrit  language  in  Ger- 
many. Rosen  also  had  applied  himself  with  the  greatest  success  to 
the  study  of  Arabic  aud  Persian  ;  and  ho  had  prepared  for  publication 
several  large  episodes  of  the  'Shan  Ndhmah,'  the  great  epic  poem  of 
the  Persians.  This  intense  application  to  the  literature  and  the 
languages  of  the  East  gave  birth  to  a  strong  desire  to  visit  Asia.  A 
favourable  opportunity  presenttd  itself,  and  he  was  appointed  attache" 
to  the  Prussian  embassy  at  Constantinople.  Shortly  before  he  started 
however  he  received  a  flattering  invitation  to  become  Professor  of 
Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of  London  (now  University 
College),  then  just  established.  He  accepted  the  offer,  hoping  to  find 
in  this  country  a  wide  field  for  his  literary  labours.  Before  going  to 
London  he  visited  Paris,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  De  Sacy, 
Remusat,  and  De  Cbdzy ;  aud  after  a  short  stay  in  that  city  he  came 
to  Loudon.  But  hia  expectations  of  honour  and  profit  were  greatly 
disappointed ;  for  though  he  had  a  few  pupils  in  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  and 
Persian,  it  soon  became  evident  that  a  teacher  of  the  Hindustani  lau- 
guage was  more  wanted  at  the  London  University  than  a  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  as  the  term  is  understood  in  Germany.  His  energy 
did  not  however  fail  him  ;  and  seeing  that  he  could  be  useful  iu  a 
secondary  capacity,  he  applied  himself  for  several  mouths  with  great 
industry  to  the  Hindustani,  in  order  that  he  might  qualify  himself  to 
teach  the  lauguage.  Some  years  afterwards  he  rtsigued  his  professor- 
ship of  Oriental  languages,  but  subsequently  accepted  the  Sanskrit 
professorship  in  University  College.  The  high  opinion  which  the 
College  entertained  of  his  services  may  be  collected  from  the  'Annual 
Report'  of  the  College  for  the  year  1837-38,  which  was  made  after  his 
death. 

He  derived  more  satisfaction  from  his  occupation  as  honorary  foreign 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  as  secretary  to  the  Oriental 
Translation  Committee,  then  just  established.  This  brought  him  into 
communication  with  that  great  oriental  scholar,  Colebrooke,  for  whom 
he  entertained  the  highest  admiration.  By  Colebrooke's  advice  he 
published,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Translation  Committee,  the 
Arabic  text  of  the  '  Algebra'  of  Mohammed  ben  Musa,  with  an  English 
translation,  accompanied  with  excellent  notes  [Musa]  ;  ho  also  pre- 
par.d  for  publication  the  great  'Biographical  Dictionary'  of  Ibu 
Khallikan  ;  but  this,  as  well  as  another  work,  iu  which  he  intended  to 
give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  system  of  Indian  jurisprudence,  was 
never  completed. 

Amidst  these  various  occupations  he  had  not  lost  sight  of  a  higher 
and  more  arduous  task,  in  which  he  wished  to  concentrate  all  his 
attainments.  Having  discovered  that  the  character  of  the  Indian 
literature  and  language  could  only  be  cot:  pletely  understood  by 
tracing  them  back  to  the  earliest  periods  to  which  the  '  Vedas'  belong, 
he  desired  to  remove  the  obscurity  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  In 
1830  he  published  his'RigVedae  Specimen'  (Taylor,  London),  and 
from  that  time  his  principal  attention  was  directed  to  this  preat  object. 
In  order  to  understand  the  obsolete  languages  of  these  ami.  nt  writings, 
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ho  had  to  study  the  oldest  of  the  grammatical  works  of  tho  Hindu*. 
Having  done  this,  he  applied  himself  to  the  Commentaries,  without  » 
full  knowledge  of  which  the  texts  arc  quite  unintelligible.  All  this 
was  done  under  very  disadvantageous  circumstances,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  regret  that  ho  was  not  placed  in  a  situation  which  would  have 
mailo  other  labour  unnecessary. 

Among  his  various  literary  labours  at  this  period  was  the  revision 
of  tho  '  Dictionary,  Bengali,  Sanscrit,  and  English,'  published  by  Sir 
Craves  Houghton,  Loudon,  1833-34.  He  also  made  the  '  CutaloguB 
Codicum  Manuscriptorum  Syriacorurn  et  Carshuuicorum  in  Mu-.eo 
Biitaunico,'  which  has  been  published,  since  his  death,  under  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eorshall,  who,  in  his  address  to  the  reader,  has  justly 
attributed  ta  Dr.  Rosen  all  the  merit  of  this  catalogue.  Unfortu- 
nately, Dr.  Rosen's  name  does  not  appear  either  on  the  title-page  of 
this  catalogue,  nor  after  the  prxfatio  which  he  wrote,  and  which  is 
printed  at  the  head  of  tho  catalogue.  To  qualify  himself  for  this 
labour,  Rosen  made  himself  master  of  the  Syriac  language,  with 
which  he  was  hitherto  imperfectly  acquainted.  At  Colebrooke's 
request  he  undertook  the  collection  of  his  'Miscellaneous  Es.-ays,'  to 
which  ho  added  an  excellent  index,  2  vols.,  London,  1827.  He  also 
wrote  all  the  articles  relating  to  Oriental  literature  in  the  '  Penny 
Cyclopaedia,'  from  the  article  'Abbasides'  to  the  article  'Ethiopian 
Language,'  both  included,  together  with  several  articles  on  Eastern 
geography,  such  as  'Arabia'  and  'Armenia.'  He  revised  the  work  on 
the  Hindus,  which  was  published  in  the  'Library  of  Enteitaiuing 
Knowledge;'  the  chapter  on  the  literature  is  eutirely  by  his  baud. 
For  the  'Journal  of  Education  '  he  wrote  a  review  of  Bopp's  '  Ver- 
gleichende  Grammatik,'  &c.  (voL  viii.),  aud  two  reviews  of  Pott's 
'  Etymologisclie  Forschungen  '  (vols,  ix.,  x.).  He  maintained  a  cou- 
staut  correspondence  with  almost  all  the  distinguished  scholars  on  the 
Continent,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  no  important  publi- 
cation connected  with  Eastern  philology  or  history  was  projected  on 
the  Continent  to  which  he  did  not  contribute  either  by  his  advice  or 
by  the  supply  of  materials.  His  worth  was  fully  appreciated  on  the 
Continent,  aud  a  de-ire  was  often  expressed  that  he  should  return  to 
his  native  country  ;  but  being  anxious  to  accomplish  his  design  of 
publishiug  the  '  Vedas,'  and  conceiving  that  he  was  placed  iu  a  wider 
sphere  of  utility  in  Englaud,  he  preferred  remaining  in  London,  where 
he  found  such  valuable  treasures  of  Oriental  literature. 

In  the  year  1836  he  began  to  print  the  collection  of  the  hymns  of 
the  '  Rig  Veda,'  giving  the  Sanskrit  text,  a  Latin  translation,  and 
explanatory  notes.  In  the  autumu  of  1837  he  had  advanced  so  far 
that  he  intended  to  publish  a  first  volume,  when  his  sudden  death,  on 
the  12th  of  September  1837,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in  the  full  vigoui 
of  his  intellectual  powers,  interrupted  an  undertaking  for  which  no 
man  iu  Europe  was  so  well  qualified  or  prepared  as  himself.  The 
Translation  Committee  published  the  book  after  his  death,  as  far  as 
it  was  completed,  under  the  title  '  Rig  Veda  Sanhita  Liber  Primus, 
Sanscrite  et  Latine,'  4to,  Loudon,  1838.  Those  who  may  hereafter 
profit  by  the  study  of  this  work,  should  know  at  what  price  it  has 
be  n  obtained  :  it  is  only  a  fragment,  but  it  contains  the  energy  of  a 
whole  life.  Rosen's  posthumous  papers  and  collections  were  confided 
for  publication  to  the  able  hands  of  Professor  Lassen  of  Bonn. 

Although  Rosen  had  acquired  so  honourable  a  rank  as  an  Oiien'al 
scholar,  his  position  in  society  was  no  less  distinguished.  The  highest 
admiration  for  his  talents  and  attainments  was  accompauied  with 
universal  respect  for  his  virtues.  The  simplicity  of  his  pure  and 
elevated  mind,  the  gentleness  of  his  manners,  aud,  above  all,  the 
genuine  kindness  of  heart  which  formed  the  strikiug  feature  of  his 
character,  secured  for  him,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  affection  of  all 
who  knew  him.  His  readint  ss  on  all  occasions  to  aid  and  advise  bis 
literary  friends,  at  any  cost  of  labour,  is  well  known  to  many  who  will 
read  this  notice. 

The  loss  of  such  a  man  was  severely  felt  by  all  who  were*  interested 
in  the  studies  to  which  he  had  dedicated  his  life,  but  especially  was  he 
mourned  by  those  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  him.  His 
numerous  friends,  both  English  aud  German,  presented  his  father 
with  a  marble  bust  of  his  son,  by  Richard  Westmacott,  as  a  mark  of 
their  esteem  for  his  character  aud  regret  for  his  loss,  and  erected  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  the  cemetery  at  Keusall  Green,  near 
London,  where  he  was  interred. 

EOSENMl'LLEP,  JOHN  GEORGE,  was  appointed  professor  of 
divinity  iu  the  University  of  Leipzig,  aud  superintend,  ut  iu  the 
Lutheran  church  at  the  same  place  in  1785,  and  died  in  1S15.  His 
chief  works  are: — 1,  'Hi«toria  Iuterpretationis  Libroruiu  Sauctorum 
in  Ecclesia  Christiana,  ab  Apostolorum  Aetate  ad  Literaram  Iustaura- 
tiouem,' 5  parts,  Svo,  1795,  1814;  and  2,  '  Scholia  iu  Novum  Testa- 
meutum,'  5  vols.  Svo.  The  latter  is  a  useful  work,  especiahy  for 
young  students,  but  the  author  cannot  be  placed  in  the  first  rauk  of 
commentators.  His  libours  were  more  directed  to  the  explanation  of 
particular  words  and  phrases  than  to  the  general  comprehension  of  the 
sacred  writings.  He  seldom  gives  a  satisfactory  solution  of  any  formid- 
able difficulty. 

ROSENMLLLER,  ERNEST  FREDERIC  CHARLES,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  iu  176S,  and  died  oa  the  17th  of  September  1835, 
after  having  for  many  years  h.  Id  the  office  of  professor  of  oriental 
languages  in  the  University  of  Leipzig.  His  cnief  works  are: — 1, 
'Scholia  in  Vetus  Testamentum,'  23  vols.  Svo,  which  is  a  philological 
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and  exegeticsl  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  Isaiah,  the  Fsalms, 
Job,  Bzekiel,  the  minor  prophets,  Jeremiah,  the  writings  of  Solomon, 
Daniel,  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth.  The  first  edition  was  published 
1795-1826,  the  second  1823-34.  In  the  second  edition  several  national- 
istic interpretations  which  appeared  in  the  first  are  greatly  modified. 
Rosentuuller's  profound  oriental  learning  and  untiring  industry  have 
made  this  work  one  of  the  most  valuable  commentaries  upon  the  Old 
Testament.  In  some  cases  ho  leans  too  much  to  the  interpretations 
of  the  Jewish  Rabbis.  A  '  Compendium  of  the  Scholia,'  in  5  vol.".  8vo, 
coutamiug  the  Pentateuch,  isaiah,  the  Tsalms,  Job,  Fzekiel,  and  the 
minor  prophets,  has  been  executed  by  Dr.  J.  C.  S.  Lechner,  under  the 
author's  superintendence.  Roseumiiller  did  not  live  to  complete  his 
larger  work.  2,  '  Handbuch  der  Biblischeu  Alterthumskunde,'  4  vols. 
8vo,  1823-31.  This  work  was  also  left  incomplete  at  the  author's 
death.  Tho  volumes  published  were  three  on  the  geography  and  one 
on  the  nat  ural  history  of  the  Bible.  Translations  of  parts  of  this  work 
are  published  in  the  '  Biblical  Cabinet,'  namely,  '  The  Geography  of 
Central  Asia,'  2  vols.,  and  '  The  Mineralogy  and  Botany  of  tho  Bible,' 
1  vol.  3,  '  Institutiones  Lingua)  Arabiae,'  the  best  manual  of  Arabic 
grammar,  chielly  founded  upon  De  Sacy's  '  Grammaire  Arabe.'  4, 
'Analecta  Arabica.'  5,  '  Vocabularium  Veteris  Testanieuti.'  6",  'Das 
Alte  und  das  Neue  Morgenlaud,'  6  vols.  Svo. 

ROSMI'NI,  CARLO  DE'  was  born  in  1758  at  Roveredo,  in  the 
Italian  Tyrol,  lie  studied  first  at  Innsbruck,  and  then  in  his  native 
town,  where  he  began  early  to  show  his  aptitude  for  literary  composi- 
tion by  writing  several  disquisitions  on  poetry.  He  afterwards  removed 
to  Ferrara,  where  he  published  in  1789  a  Life  of  Ovid  : — '  Vita  di 
Ovidio  Nasone,'  to  which  were  added  a  letter  by  Vannetti  on  the  style 
and  the  language  of  Ovid,  and  a  parallel  between  the  Orpheus  of  Ovid 
and  the  tame  character  in  Virgil.  This  work  obtained  for  Rosmiui 
the  honour  of  being  inscribed  among  the  members  of  the  Florentine 
academy.  He  next  wrote  'Delia  Vita  di  L.  Auneo  Seneca  libri  quattro,' 
Roveredo,  1793.  In  1801  he  wrote  an  account  of  Vittoriuo  da  Feltre, 
a  celebrated  preceptor  of  the  15th  century,  and  of  his  system  of 
education,  'Idea  dell'  ottimo  Precettore  nella  Vita  e  Disciplina  di 
Vittoriuo  da  Feltre  e  de'  suoi  Discepoli.'  This  book  may  be  called  a 
treatise  ou  pedagogy,  as  well  as  the  next  work  published  by  Rosmini 
on  Gnarino  Veronese,  a  contemporary  of  Vittoriuo  da  Feltre,  and  upon 
his  school,  '  Vita  e  Disciplina  di  (Juarino  Veronese  e  de'  suoi  Discepoli,' 
3  vols.  8vo,  Brescia,  1805-6.  In  1808  Rosmiui  published  an  elaborate 
biography  of  the  learned  Filelio,  '  Vita  di  Francesco  Filelfo  da  Tolen- 
tino,'  3  vols.  Svo.  His  next  work  was  a  Life  of  Trivulzio,  a  great 
captain  of  the  16th  century,  '  Dell'  Istoria  intorue  alle  Militari  Imprese 
ed  alia  Vita  di  Gian  Jacopo  Trivulzio  detto  il  Maguo  Libri  XV.,'  2  vols. 
4to,  1815,  a  biography  enriched  with  handsome  engravings  and  valuable 
locumeuts.  The  last  work  of  Rosmiui  was  his  history  of  Milan, 
'Dell'  Istoria  di  Milauo  Libri  XVIII.'  This  history  embraces  the 
perioel  from  the  reign  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  down  to  1535,  when 
Milan  was  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Charles  V.  The  author  wrote 
a  continuation  of  it  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  in  1740,  which  contimiiitiou  is  still  iuedited.  Rosmiui 
ranks  among  the  principal  Italian  biographers  of  our  times.  He  died 
at  Milan  in  1827. 

RUSS,  REAR-ADMIRAL  SIR  JOHN,  Knight,  was  born  June  24, 
1777,  at  Balsarroch,  Wigtownshire,  Scotland.  He  was  the  fourth  sou 
of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Boss,  of  Balsarroch,  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Inch.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a  first-class  volunteer  November  11, 
1786.  on  board  the  Pearl,  32  guns,  and  served  in  the  Mediterranean 
till  17*9.  From  November  7,  1790  till  1791,  he  served  on  board  the 
lmpr  guable,  98  guns,  in  the  English  Channel.  After  being  some 
years  in  the  merchant-service  he  became,  in  September  1799,  a  mid- 
shipman ou  board  the  Wcazel,  sloop  of  war,  which  in  that  year  formed 
part  of  the  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Holland.  After  having  served 
ou  board  several  other  king's  ships,  he  received  his  commission  as 
lieutenant,  March  13,  1805.  While  attached  to  the  Surinam,  IS  guns, 
in  1806,  he  was  severely  wounied  in  four  places  in  cutting  out  a 
Spanish  vessel  under  the  batteries  of  Bilbao,  for  which,  iu  1808,  he 
was  granted  a  pension  of  9si.  a  year,  increased  in  1815  to  150/.  He 
jttained  the  rank  of  commander  February  1,  1812,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  Briseis,  sloop-of-war,  and  afterwards  to  other  vessels,  till  the 
termination  of  the  war  in  1815,  dming  which  period  he  performed 
several  valuable  services.    He  married  his  first  wife  in  1816. 

In  December  1817,  while  in  command  of  the  Driver,  sloop-of-war, 
iu  Loch  Ryan,  on  the  coa.-t  of  Scotland,  he  received  a  letter  from  Sir 
Ueorge  Hope,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  informing  him  that 
two  ships  were  to  be  sent  out,  to  "ascertain  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  a  north-west  passage  ; "  and  inquiring  whether  he  was 
disposed  to  undertake  the  command  of  the  expedition.  Having 
e.xpiessed  his  willingness  to  do  so,  he  was  directed  to  repair  to  London, 
where  he  arrived  ou  the  30th  of  December.  On  the  15th  of  January 
1M8,  he  received  his  commission  as  commander  of  the  Isabella,  385 
tons,  Lieutenant  W.  E.  Parry  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Alexander,  252  tons.  The  two  ships  departed  from  the  Thames,  April 
25,  1818.  They  sailed  up  the  eastern  side  of  Davis's  Strait  and 
Baffin  s  Bay,  and  returned  by  the  wesVrn  side.  They  entered  Lan- 
caster Sound,  and  after  proceeding  some  distance  tip  it,  Ross  and  the 
ollicc  r  ot  the  watch  thought  that  th*-y  saw  "land  round  the  bottom 
of  the  Bay,  forming  a  chain  off  mountains  connected  with  those  which 


extended  along  the  north  and  south  sides."  The  Alexander,  being  a 
slow-sailing  vessel,  was  a  considerable  distance  behind  the  Isabella, 
Parry  however  and  his  officers  could  see  no  mountains,  and  were  greatly 
surprised  and  disappointed  when  the  Isabella  turned  her  head  east- 
wards, and  gave  the  signal  for  the  Alexander  to  follow  the  example. 
Ross  named  the  supposed  high  land  the  Croker  Mountains,  and  has  laid 
them  down  in  his  chart  as  a  continuous  chain  closing  up  the  bottom 
of  the  supposed  bay.  This  was  a  mistake,  as  Parry  believed  at  the 
time,  and  as  he  proved  the  following  year  when  he  sailed  through 
Lancaster  Sound  iuto  Barrow's  Strait.  [Parry,  Sir  William  Edward  ] 
The  ships  arrived  iu  the  Thames  on  the  14th  of  November,  1818. 
Ou  the  7th  of  December,  the  same  year,  Ross  was  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  po.-t-captain.  In  1819  he  published  'A  Voyage  of  Discovery,  made 
under  the  Orders  of  the  Admiralty,  in  his  Majesty's  ships  Isabella  and 
Alexander,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  Baffin's  Bay,  and  enquiring 
iuto  the  Probability  of  a  North- West  Passage,'  2  vols.  8vo. 

After  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Captain  Parry  to  reach  the  north 
pole,  in  1 827,  Captain  Ross  submitted  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  and 
to  the  Lord  High  Admiral  the  plan  of  another  voyage  of  discovery  to 
the  Arctic  seas.  The  government  however  did  not  undertake  it ;  but 
after  some  delay  a  steam-ship  was  equipped  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
Felix  Booth  (afterwards  Sir  Felix  Booth),  then  sheriff'  of  London. 
The  ship  was  named  tho  Victory,  and  was  fitted  with  an  engine, 
invented  and  patented  by  Messrs.  Braithwaite  and  Ericsson,  which 
proved  to  be  so  bad  as  to  be  almost  useless.  Commander  James 
Clark  Ross,  nephew  of  Captain  Hoss,  was  chosen  as  second  in  command. 
They  had  an  attendant  vessel  of  16  tons  burden,  granted  to  them  by 
the  Admiralty,  named  the  Kruseustern.  The  Victory,  with  its 
attendant,  left  the  Thames  May  24,  1829,  and  using  partly  her  sails, 
and  partly  her  "  execrable  machinery,"  as  Ross  calls  it,  entered 
Davis's  Straits,  July  5.  Captain  Ross  expected  to  find  a  north-west 
passago  through  Prince  Regent  Inlet,  which  Parry  had  discovered, 
and  in  which  one  of  his  ships,  the  Fury,  had  been  wrecked.  The 
Victory  and  the  Kruseustern  entered  the  Inlet  on  the  12th  of  August, 
aud  on  the  following  day  discovered  the  wreck  of  the  Fury.  They 
afterwards  took  such  of  her  stores  as  they  required,  passed  farther 
down  the  Inlet,  and  ou  the  8th  of  October  were  frozen  up  in  Felix 
Harbour,  ou  the  west  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  They  were  not 
released  from  the  ice  till  the  17th  of  September  1830,  and  were  able 
to  advance  but  a  very  short  distance  before  they  were  again  frozen  up 
ou  the  31st  of  October.  On  the  29th  of  August  1831,  the  Victory 
was  again  released  from  the  ice,  but  on  the  25th  of  September  was 
forced  by  the  pressure  into  another  harbour.  In  April  1832  the 
sailors  commenced  carrying  northwards  two  boats,  with  sledges  and 
provisions,  and  on  the  29th  of  May  the  vessels  were  finally  abandoned. 
Captain  Ross,  in  his  journal,  observes,  "  In  the  evening  I  took  my  own 
adieu  of  the  Victory.  It  was  the  first  vessel  that  I  had  ever  been 
obliged  to  abandon,  after  having  served  in  thirty-six,  during  a  period 
of  forty-two  years."  Some  of  the  crew  had  died,  and  the  rest  were 
much  weakened,  but  they  struggled  on  till  the  15th  of  August  1833, 
when  the  ice  broke,  and  they  were  enabled  to  set  sail  iu  the  boats. 
On  the  26th  of  August,  when  near  the  entrance  of  Lancaster  Sound, 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  Isabella,  which  wa3  out  on  a  whaling 
voyage.  The  mate  in  command  of  a  boat  that  was  sent  to  them,  on 
Captain  Ross  asking  him  the  name  of  the  vessel,  said  it  was  the 
Isabella  of  Hull,  once  commanded  by  Captain  Ross,  "on  which  I 
stated  that  I  was  the  identical  man  in  question,  aud  my  people  were 
the  crew  of  the  Victory."  Unshaven  as  they  all  were,  dirty,  dressed 
in  tattered  skins,  aud  wasted  almost  to  the  bones,  the  man  doubted 
the  statement,  and  said  that  Captain  Ross  had  been  dead  two  years. 
He  was  easily  convinced  of  his  error,  and  they  were  received  on  board 
the  Isabella,  with  the  yards  and  rigging  manned,  and  with  three  hearty 
cheers.  The  Isabella  arrived  at  Hull  on  the  18th  of  September  1833, 
aud  on  the  19th  Captain  Ross  reached  London  by  steamer. 

While  the  ships  were  frozen  up  in  the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  many 
journeys  aud  surveys  were  made  by  Commander  Ross,  and  some  by 
Captain  Ross  himself,  chiefly  of  the  coasts  and  country  which  they 
named  Boothia  Felix.  During  one  of  these  journeys  Commander  Ross 
discovered,  June  1,  1831,  a  spot  which  he  considered  to  be  the  north 
magnetic  pole,  70°  5'  17"  N.  lat.,  96°  46'  45"  W.  long.,  where  the 
dipping  needle  iudicated  a  dip  of  89°  59',  or  within  one  miuute  of 
the  vertical. 

On  the  24th  of  December  1834,  Captain  Ross  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  together  with  the  compauionship  of  the  Bath.  Many 
other  honours  and  several  rewards  were  conferred  upon  him.  In 
1835  he  published  a  'Narrative  of  a  Second  Voyage  in  Search  of  a 
North-West  Passage,  and  of  a  Residence  in  the  Arctic  Regions  during 
the  years  1829,  1830,  1831,  1832,  1833,  by  Sir  John  Ross,  C.B.,  &c, 
Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  including  the  Reports  of  Commander  (now 
Captain)  James  Clark  Ross,  R.N.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c,  and  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  Northern  Magnetic  Pole,'  4to,  with  Mans  aud  Plates. 
Iu  the  same  year  was  published  an  'Appendix  to  tht  Narrative,'  &c, 
also  in  4  to,  chiefly  consisting  of  accounts  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  of  the 
Z"ology,  the  meteorology,  aud  similar  matters.  Ou  the  8th  of  March, 
1839,  Sir  John  Ross  was  appointed  consul  at  Stockholm,  where  he 
remained  till  February  1845.  Iu  1850  he  went  out  in  search  of  Sir 
1  John  Franklin,  in  a  small  vessel  of  90  tons,  named  the  Felix,  and 
remained  one  winter  in  the  ice.    The  government  lent  him  no  assist- 
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auco,  and  early  in  1855  he  wrote  a  pamphlet,  in  which  ho  complained 
of  his  own  treatment,  and  blamed  Sir  John  Richardson  and  other*. 
The  pamphlet  is  entitled  'A  Narrative  of  the  Circumstances  and 
Causes  which  led  to  the  Failure  of  the  Searching  Expeditions  sent 
by  government  and  others  for  the  Rescue  of  Sir  John  Franklin/  8vo. 

Sir  John  Ross's  first  wife  having  died  in  1822,  lie  married  a  second, 
October  21,  1834.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  issue  one  eon,  who  is  a 
magistrate  at  Cawnpoor  in  Hindustan.  Sir  John  Ross  is  the  author 
of  '  Letters  to  Sea-Officers,'  '  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Admiral 
Lord  de  Saumarez,' a  '  Treatise  on  Navigation  by  Steam,'  and  other 
smaller  works.  He  attained  the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral  July  8,  1851, 
and  died  in  Loudon  August  30,  1856. 

ROSS,  SIR  JAMIiS  CLARK,  Knight,  Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
wa3  born  April  1 5,  1800,  in  London.  He  is  a  son  of  George  Ross,  Esq., 
of  London  and  Balsarroch,  and  is  nephew  of  the  late  Rear-Admiral  Sir 
John  Rosa,  treated  of  in  the  preceding  article.  He  entered  the  royal 
navy  April  5,  1812,  as  a  first  class  volunteer,  on  board  the  Briseis, 
commanded  by  his  uncle  Captain  John  Ross.  He  continued  to  serve 
under  his  uncle  as  midshipman  and  master's  mate,  in  other  ships,  in 
the  Baltic,  the  White  Sea,  and  on  the  coast  of  Scotland.  He  accom- 
panied Captain  John  Ross  in  the  Isabella,  as  an  admiralty  midshipman, 
on  his  first  voyage  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage.  [Ross,  Rear- 
Admiral  Sir  John.]  On  his  return  he  joined  the  Severn,  40  guns, 
lying  in  the  Downs.  From  January  1819  to  October  1825  he  was 
engaged  under  Captain  Parry  in  his  three  voyages  in  search  of  a  north- 
west passage,  and  while  absent  on  the  second  was  promoted,  Dec.  26, 
1  B22,  to  the  rauk  of  lieutenant.  In  the  third  voyage  ho  was  on  board 
t  he  Fury  when  that  ship  was  wrecked  in  Prince  Regent  Inlet.  Iu  1827 
he  again  accompanied  Captain  Parry  in  his  attempt  to  reach  the  North 
Pole.  [Parry,  Sir  William  Edward.]  On  his  return  to  England  he 
received  a  commission  as  commauder,  Nov.  8,  1827.  From  1829  till 
li>33  he  served  under  his  uncle  Captain  John  Ross,  in  his  second 
voyage  iu  search  of  a  north-west  passage ;  and  his  valuable  services 
during  that  period,  including  the  discovery  of  the  northern  magnetic 
pole,  were  rewarded  by  his  elevation  to  the  rauk  of  post-captain, 
Oct.  28,  1834.  In  1835  he  proceeded  to  Baffin's  Bay  for  the  purpose 
of  searching  for  some  missing  whalers,  and  conveying  relief  to  them. 
He  was  subsequently,  till  1838,  employed  by  the  Admiralty  in  making 
a  magnetic  survey  of  Great  Britain  aud  Ireland. 

Captain  James  Clark  Ross,  on  the  8th  of  April  1S39,  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Erebus,  bomb,  370  tons,  and  of  au  expedition 
to  the  Antarctic  Seas.  He  was  accompanied  by  Commander  Francis 
Rawdon  Moira  Crozier,  in  command  of  the  Terror,  340  tons.  The 
chief  purpose  of  the  expedition  was  magnetic  investigation,  as  to  the 
lines  of  variation,  the  dip,  and  the  intensity,  and  also  as  to  the  position 
of  the  southern  magnetic  pole  or  poles.  The  two  ships  sailed  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames  Sept.  30,  1S39,  and  anchored  off  Folkestone, 
on  their  return,  Sept.  4,  1843.  During  this  voyage  of  four  years, 
besides  the  investigations  in  magnetism  and  meteorology,  many  valu- 
able additions  were  made  to  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  Antarctic 
Regions  and  Seas  in  geography,  geology,  zoology,  and  botauy.  Three 
persevering  attempts  were  made  to  reach  the  South  Pole,  and  the  ships 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  latitude  of  78°  10',  or  about  157  miles  from 
the  Pole.  A  vast  continent  was  discovered,  bordered  with  a  barrier  of 
ice  150  feet  high,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Victoria  Laud.  An 
active  volcano  was  seen,  which  they  named  Mount  Erebus,  iu  77°  32' 
S.  lat.,  167°  E.  long.,  12,000  feet  iu  height,  aud  iu  the  midst  of  perpetual 
snow.  Only  four  men  were  lost  during  the  voyage — three  by  accident 
and  one  by  illness. 

Captain  James  Clark  Ross  after  his  return  married  Oct.  8,  1843.  In 
1844  he  received  the  honour  of  kuighthood,  and  also  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  University  of  Oxford.  Iu  1817  was  pub- 
lished '  A  Voyage  of  Discovery  and  Research  in  the  Southern  aud 
Antarctic  Reuionsi  during  the  years  1839-43,  by  Captain  Sir  James 
Clark  Ross,  Knt,  R.N.,  D.C.L.  Oxou.,  F.R.S.,  &c,  with  Plates  and 
Woodcuts,'  2  vols.  8vo.  On  the  31st  of  January  1848,  Sir  James  C. 
Ross  was  appoiuted  to  the  Enterprise,  aud  made  a  voyage  to  Baffin's 
Bay  iu  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  which  was,  like  the  other  searching 
voyages,  unsuccessful. 

Sir  James  C.  Ross,  who  is  skilled  in  astronomy,  magnetism,  m>  teoro- 
lo^iy,  zoology,  botauy,  and  other  sciences,  has  received  many-  testimo- 
nials of  his  merits.  In  1823  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnteau 
Society,  aud  Dec.  11,  1828,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  is  also 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  aud  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society,  and  is  a  corresponding  member  of  several  foreign  societies. 
In  1  ^3  he  received  the  thanks  of"  the  common  council  of  the  city  of 
London  ;  in  1841  he  was  presented  with  the  founder's  gold  medal  by 
tut  London  Geographical  Society,  and  in  1842  with  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris.    [See  StJPPLKMENT.] 

ROSS,  SIR  WILLIAM  CHARLES,  RA.,  was  born  in  Loudon 
Juno  3.  1794.  From  his  birth  he  was  in  a  measure  dedicated  to  art. 
His  father  was  a  miniature  painter  and  teacher  of  drawing  ;  his  mother, 
the  sister  of  Auker  Smith  the  engraver,  was  also  an  arti-t  of  some 
ability.  Under  their  instruction  and  influence  ho  had  made  sufficient 
progiess  to  enter  the  Roy  al  Academy  as  a  student  when  only  ten  years 
old.  In  his  thirteenth  year  (1807)  he  gained  a  silver  palette  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  for  a  copy  in  chalk  of  Smith's  engraving  of  the  '  Death 
of  Wat  Tyler;'  and  in  each  of  the  four  following  years  he  received 


other  prizes  from  the  fiaino  society  :  in  1808  the  silver  medal  and  20/. 
for  an  original  drawing  of  tho 'Judgment  of  Solomon;'  iu  lv.09  the 
largo  silver  palette  for  a  miniature  of  '  Venus  and  Cupid  ;'  in  1810  the 
silver  medal  and  20/.  for  an  original  drawing  of  'Samuel  presented  to 
Eli;'  and  in  1811  the  silver  medal  for  au  original  drawing  of  the 
'Triumph  of  Germanicus.'  Again  in  1817  he  obtained  the  .Society's 
gold  medal  for  an  original  painting,  1  The  Judgment  of  Brutus;'  he 
also  gained  the  silver  medal  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  au  academical 
drawing.    ('Art-Journal,'  Feb.,  1819.) 

Mr.  Ros.i  commenced  his  professional  career  as  a  painter  of  portraits 
and  historical  and  poetical  subjects  of  the  order  indicated  in  the  titleB 
just  given.  But  ho  soon  felt  that  only  tho  promise  of  extraordinary 
success  would  justify  him  in  devoting  his  life  to  the  higher  department 
of  art,  while  there  appeared  to  bo  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the 
application  of  superior  knowledge  and  technical  skill  to  what  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  very  inferior  though  popular  branch— that  of 
miniature.  He  accordingly  became  a  miniature-painter,  anil  he  soon 
found  his  reward  in  a  steady  iuflux  of  patronage,  which  went  on 
increasing  until  ho  became  tho  admitted  head  of  that  line  of  art. 
During  bis  long  career  as  the  favourite  painter  of  the  court  and  aris- 
tocracy, it  has  falh  n  to  his  lot  to  paint  most  of  the  members  of  tua 
royal  family  from  the  Queen  downwards,  and  the  dlite  of  the  ari-to- 
cratic  and  fashionable  world,  as  well  as  many  members  of  foreign  royal 
and  noble  families ;  it  would  therefore  be  idle  to  attempt  to  enumerate 
his  works.  As  to  their  style  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  briuging  to 
miniature-painting  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  study  of  the  higher 
walks  of  art,  he  was  able  to  do  something  to  elevate  its  general  charac- 
ter ;  aud  though  iu  Sir  William  Newton,  Thorburn,  and  a  few  others, 
he  has  found  worthy  rivals,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  to  his  example 
even  his  most  successful  competitors  owe  not  a  little  of  their  own 
excellence.  The  miniatures  of  Sir  William  Ross  invariably  exhibit 
admirable  drawing  and  careful  execution  ;  a  good,  though  it  may  be 
somewhat  refined  likeness ;  charming  geueral  colour,  while  the  carna- 
tions are  almost  unequalled  among  miniature-painters ;  aud  the  utmost 
taste  in  the  arrangement  of  the  whole. 

Sir  William  Ross  was  appointed  miniature-painter  to  the  Queen  in 
1837;  iu  1838  he  was  elected  A.R.A. ;  in  February  1842  he  became 
R.A. ;  and  in  the  following  June  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  though  Sir  William  early  abandoned 
historic  for  immature  painting,  he  did  not  lose  either  his  interest  or 
his  skill  in  the  former.  When  the  first  great  Cartoon  competition  in 
connection  with  the  decoration  of  the  new  houses  of  parliament  was 
announced,  Sir  William  sent  to  Westminster  Hall  a  cartoon  10  feet 
8  inches  square,  representing  '  The  Augel  Raphael  discoursing  with 
Adam,'  which  attracted  considerable  notice,  aud  obtained  one  of  the 
additioual  premiums  of  10UZ.    [Sec  SUPPLEMENT.] 

*  ROSSE,  WILLIAM  PARSONS,  third  EAUL  OF,  was  born  in  1800. 
He  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  graduated  first  class 
in  mathematics  in  1822.  As  Lord  Oxmantown,  he  represented  King's 
County  iu  parliament  from  1821  to  1S34.  His  father,  the  second 
earl,  died  in  1841,  when  Lord  Oxmantown  succeeded  to  the  peerage. 
Iu  1845  he  was  elected  one  of  the  representative  peers  for  Ireland. 
Lord  Rosse's  chief  distinction  however  has  arisen  from  his  service  to 
astronomical  science,  by  the  series  of  re-earches  and  experiments 
which  resulted  in  the  construction  of  the  magnificent  telescope  set  up 
on  the  lawn  in  front  of  his  residence,  Birr  Castle,  near  Parsonstown, 
in  King's  County.  The  lenses  of  this  enormous  instrument  were 
formed  aud  the  whole  of  the  instrument  constructed  under  his  lor  :- 
ship's  personal  superintendence.  The  very  beautiful  contrivances  for 
insuring  the  perfect  stability  aud  at  the  same  time  the  easy  movement 
of  the  vast  instrument  were  also  invented  by  his  lordship.  Years  of 
anxious  experiments,  and  a  large  amouut  of  money,  were  expended  by 
Lord  Rosse  in  preparing  the  specula,  on  the  perfection  of  which 
depended  the  accuracy  of  the  ob-ervations  which  might  be  made  by 
the  telescope,  and  iu  constructing  and  fittiug  up  the  instrument.  This 
unrivalled  telescope  has  been  found,  as  was  expected,  to  poss  ss  a  far 
greater  amount  of  space  peuetiatmg  power  thau  any  previous  instru- 
ment, aud  several  uebulte,  which  had  hitherto  proved  impermeable, 
have  been  readily  resolved  by  it,  aud  great  advance  has  consequently 
been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  these  objects.  A  much  more  minute 
aud  specific  knowledge  has  also  been  obtained  of  the  visible  surface  of 
the  moon.  The  prospect  of  new  observations  of  many  other  celestial 
phenomena  and  remarkable  appearances  of  the  h  aveuiyr  bodies  is  al-o 
of  course  opened  up  by  the  adoption  of  instruments  of  such  vast 
power  as  the  results  of  Lord  Rosse's  experiments  have  shown  to  be 
practicable. 

Lord  Rosse  married  iu  1S36  the  eldest  daughter  of  John  Wilmer 
Field,  Esq.,  of  Heaton  Hall,  Yorkshire.  In  1S43  he  was  president  of 
the  British  Association;  aud  iu  1849  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  aud  of  other  learned  societies.  At  the 
close  of  the  French  Exhibition  of  1S55,  the  decoration  of  a  Knight  of 
tiie  Legion  of  Honour  was  conferred  on  Lord  Rosse  in  consideration  of 
his  services  to  astronomical  science. 

Lord  Rosse  has  published  the  following  : — '  The  Monster  Telescope 
erected  by  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  Parsonstowu,  with  an  account  of  the 
Manufacture  of  tho  Specula,  and  fuU  descriptions  of  the  Machinery,' 
printed  at  Parsonstowu  in  1S44 ;  '  Letters  on  the  State  of  Ireland/ 
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1847;  'Memorandum  presented  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  rendering  the  Council  of  the  Society  more  efficient,'  in  a  letter 
of  Sir  J.  South  to  the  Royal  Society,  privately  printed  in  1856. 

ROSSI,  JOHN  CHARLES  FELIX,  R.A.,  was  born  in  1762  at 
Nottingham,  where  his  father,  a  native  of  Siena,  though  not  a  licensed 
practitioner,  practised  as  a  medical  man.  Young  Rossi  was  appren- 
ticed very  early  to  a  sculptor  of  the  name  of  Luccatella,  with  whom 
he  remained,  after  he  had  served  his  time,  as  a  journeyman,  at 
18s.  per  week;  but  being  employed  by  his  master  to  correct  some 
work  on  which  Lnccatella's  principal  assistants  had  been  engaged,  he 
suspected  that  his  own  abilities  were  of  a  superior  class,  and  ho 
demanded  and  obtained  higher  wages.  It  was  now  however,  having 
once  felt  the  longing  for  praise,  impossible  for  him  to  remain  in  his 
then  subordinate  situation,  and  he  determined  upon  trying  to  better 
himself  in  London.  There,  still  a  boy,  he  entered  himself  as  a  student 
of  the  lioyal  Academy;  and  in  1781  he  obtained  the  silver  medal,  and 
in  1784  the  gold  one,  which  entitled  him  to  three  years'  maintenance 
at  Koine.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1785  ;  in  1788  he  returned  to  London  ; 
in  1800  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  academy  ;  and  only  two  years 
afterwards,  a  very  short  interval,  he  was  elected  an  academician.  He 
was  subsequently  appointed  sculptor  to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  he  was 
employed  in  decorating  Buckingham  Palace.  He  was  afterwards 
sculptor  to  William  IV.  But  his  celebrity  had  passed  away,  and  he 
had  little  to  do  after  the  completion  of  his  great  public  monuments  in 
St.  Paul's  cathedral.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  depended  chiefly 
upon  a  pension  from  the  Royal  Academy.  He  died  February  21, 1839. 
He  was  twice  married,  and  had  eight  children  by  each  wife. 

Rossi  was  both  a  classical  and  a  monumental  sculptor,  and  his  style 
was  manly  and  vigorous,  especially  in  his  monumental  works,  but 
they  are  not  remarkable  for  any  refinement  either  of  sentiment  or 
execution.  Of  the  first  class  the  following  maybe  mentioned: — A 
Mercury  in  marble,  executed  in  Rome;  a  recumbent  figure  of  Eve,  in 
maible;  Edwin  and  Eleanora  ;  Celadon  and  Amelia;  Musidora  ; 
Zephyrus  and  Aurora;  and  Venus  and  Cupid.  A  statue  of  Thomson 
the  poet  by  him  is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Rol  ert  Peel ;  and  there  is  a 
large  colossal  statue  of  Britannia  on  the  Exchange  at  Liverpool.  His 
best  works  however,  and  those  by  which  he  is  and  will  be  known, 
are  the  following  monuments  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral: — The  Marquis 
Cornwallis,  in  the  nave ;  Captain  Faulkner  and  Lord  Heathfield,  in  the 
south  transept ;  and  Captains  Mosse  and  Riou,  and  Lord  Rodney,  in 
the  north  transept.  The  principal  of  these  are  those  to  Lords  Corn- 
wallis, Heathfield,  and  Rodney,  and  Captain  Faulkner;  all  of  which, 
except  the  second,  arc  groups  of  three  or  more  figures  of  the  heroic 
size.  That  to  Lord  Cornwallis  is  placed  opposite  to  Flaxman's  monu- 
ment to  Nelson,  and  is  in  a  similar  style  of  composition  and  on  a 
similar  scale :  it  is  a  pyramidal  group,  tbe  Marquis,  as  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  on  a  pedestal  forming  the  apex  ;  below  are  three  allegorical 
figures — Britannia,  and  impersonations  of  the  Begareth  and  Ganges, 
representing  the  British  empire  in  the  East.  The  sitting  male  figure 
or  Ganges  has  much  grandeur  of  form.  Lord  Heathfield  is  a  single 
statue,  represented  in  his  regimentals  :  on  the  pedtstal  is  an  alto-rilievo 
of  Victory  descending  from  a  castellated  rock  to  crown  a  warrior  on 
the  sea-shore  with  laurel.  Against  the  same  pier  is  the  monument  to 
Captain  Faulkner,  R.N.,  who  was  killed  on  board  the  Blanche  frigate 
in  1795:  Neptune,  seated  on  a  rock,  is  in  the  act  of  catching  the 
naked  figure  of  a  dying  sailor ;  Victory  is  about  to  crown  him  with  a 
laurel.  Lord  Boduey's  monument  is  a  pyramid  group,  the  statue  of 
the  admiral  forming  the  apex  ;  below  is  Fame  communicating  with 
History.  As  will  be  seen,  he  depended  mainly  for  religious  sentiment 
and  poetic  effect  on  the  admixture  of  allegory  borrowed  from  classical 
mythology  with  literal  fact,  which  was  so  favourite  a  practice  with  the 
sculptors  of  the  18th  and  early  part  of  the  present  century,  but  which 
appears  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  requirements  of  monu- 
mental works  in  a  Christian  temple,  or  with  common-sense. 

ROSSI,  ROSSO  DE',  or  IL  ROSSO,  called  in  France,  'Maitre  Roux,' 
a  celebrated  Florentine  painter,  was  born  in  Florence  in  1496.  He 
studied  the  works  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  was  distinguished  for  the 
boldness  and  freedom  of  his  style.  He  executed  several  works  in 
various  cities  of  Italy,  but  his  paintings  are  not  numerous  in  Italy,  as 
he  passed  the  best  portion  of  his  career  from  about  1538  in  the  service 
of  Francis  I.  at  Fontaiuebleau,  where  he  superintended  all  the  works 
of  the  palace,  with  a  princely  allowance,  and  a  house  in  Paris,  given  to 
him  by  Francis.  In  the  year  1541  however,  while  still  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  a  few  hundred  ducats  were  stolen  from  him,  and  he  accused  his 
friend  and  assistant  Francesco  Pellegrini  of  the  theft,  who  was  put  to 
the  torture  and  was  declared  to  be  innocent.  Rosso's  sorrow  for  what 
had  happened,  and  the  taunts  of  Pellegrini  and  his  friends  together, 
annoyed  him  to  that  extent  that  he  poisoned  himself,  to  the  great 
astonishment  and  grief  of  Francis  and  his  own  pupils  and  assistants. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  called  II  Rosso  on  account  of  his  red  hair :  he 
•was  remarkable  for  his  large  and  handsome  person  and  general  accom- 
plishments and  acquirements.  Rosso  was  the  boldest  painter  that  had 
appeared  in  Italy  up  to  the  time  of  Vasari.  Very  few  of  his  works 
were  left  at  Fontainebleau ;  many  of  them  were  destroyed  by  his  suc- 
cessor Primaticcio.  Many  of  his  works  have  been  engraved.  (Vasari, 
Vite  de'  Pittori,  &c. ;  Leltere  Pittoriche ;  D'Argenville,  Vies  des 
Peintres.) 

*  ROSSINI,  GIOACCHINO,  the  greatest  dramatic  composer  of  the 


present  century,  was  born  on  the  29th  of  February,  1792,  at  Pesaro,  a 
little  town  near  Bologna.  His  father  was  a  horn-player  in  the  orches- 
tras of  strolling  theatrical  companies,  and  his  mother  was  a  second- 
rate  actress  and  singer.  Young  Rossiui  began  his  career  by  playing 
second  horn  to  his  father  when  he  was  only  ten  years  old,  and  thus 
gained  an  acquaintance  with  opera  music  and  opera  business.  Having 
a  beautiful  voice,  his  father  had  him  taught  singing  by  an  eminent 
professor.  He  sang  the  treble  parts  as  a  choir-boy  in  the  Bologna 
churches,  and  very  soon  became  an  excellent  singer  and  a  skilful 
accompanist.  The  breaking  of  his  voice  put  an  end  to  his  occupation 
as  a  chorister  ;  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Lyceum  of  Bologna,  and  received  lessons  in  counterpoint  from  the 
learned  Padre  Mattei.  He  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  severe  duties 
imposed  on  him  by  his  master;  his  temperament  was  too  ardent  and 
volatile  for  the  drudgery  of  double  counterpoint,  fugues,  and  canons. 
Mattei,  having  told  his  pupils  one  day,  that  simple  counterpoint,  which 
they  had  been  hitherto  studying,  might  suffice  for  music  in  the  free 
style,  but  that  deeper  knowledge  was  necessary  for  the  composition  of 
ecclesiastical  works,  the  quick-witted  youth  instantly  caught  at  the 
remark  :  "  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Padre,  that,  with  what  I  have  learned 
already,  I  could  write  operas  V  "  Why,  yes,"  was  the  answer.  "  Well, 
then,"  rejoined  Rossini,  "  I  mean  to  write  operas  :  and  I  don't  want 
any  more  lessons."  And  thus  ended  the  young  musician's  scholastic 
education.  But,  in  truth,  he  educated  himself,  and  was  indefatigable 
in  his  labour  of  self-instruction.  He  gave  his  days  and  nights  not 
only  to  the  great  coru  posers  of  the  Italian  musical  stage,  but  to  the 
German  masters,  who  were  then  neither  appreciated  nor  understood 
in  Italy.  To  Mozart  he  especially  devoted  himself,  and  he  retains  to 
this  day  the  deepest  veneration  for  his  illustrious  predecessor.  In 
this  way  he  made  himself  a  musician;  and  his  works  show  his  mastery 
of  all  the  resources  of  art  which  are  necessary  for  that  branch  of  it 
to  which  he  applied  himself.  He  continued  this  process  of  self-tuition 
during  the  whole  of  his  career.  It  was  a  course  of  constant  progress; 
a  progress  which  may  be  measured  by  comparing  his  first  great  work 
with  his  last — his  '  Tancredi'  with  his  '  Guillaume  Tell.' 

Before  the  beautiful  opera  which  made  him  at  once  famous,  he  had 
produced  several  juvenile  pieces,  which  obtained  some  degree  of 
success ;  but  they  need  not  now  be  enumerated,  as  they  have  all 
passed  into  oblivion  except  '  L'Inganno  Felice,'  performed  at  Venice  in 
1812.  This  opera  became  known  beyond  the  confines  of  Italy,  and 
we  once  (many  years  ago)  witnessed  its  representation  in  London,  It 
contains  some  btauties;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  is  feeble,  and  not  worthy 
of  preservation. 

'  Taucredi '  was  produced  at  Venice  in  1813.  No  work  of  genius 
ever  excited  in  a  higlier  degree  that  sensation  which'the  Italians  so 
emphatically  designate  by  the  term  furore.  The  susceptible  Venetians 
were  enchanted  with  its  freshness  and  spirit,  its  noble  chivalrous  tone, 
its  beautiful  melodies,  and  brilliant  yet  simple  accompaniments.  The 
dilettanti  exclaimed  that  Cimarosa  had  come  back  to  the  world. 
Nothing  was  to  be  heard  in  the  saloons,  the  streets  and  public  walks, 
the  places  of  amusement  — nay,  even  the  courts  of  justice,  but  snatches 
of  airs  from  '  Tancredi.'  Its  renown  flew  over  all  Italy,  and  over  all 
Europe.  In  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  there  was  not  a 
musical  theatre,  great  or  small,  where  it  was  not  performed  and 
received  with  enthusiasm,  within  a  year  or  two  of  its  first  production; 
and  in  a  very  few  years  more  it  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  pursued 
its  triumphant  course  over  the  great  American  continent.  In  short, 
Rossini,  with  his  '  Tancredi/  speedily  made  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
world  of  music.  This  work  indeed  raised  him  at  once  to  the  summit 
of  fame,  and  all  his  subsequent  labours  could  do  no  more  than  sustain 
him  at  the  same  elevation. 

Rossini  now  produced  opera  after  opera  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
but  he  was  not  for  some  time  able  again  to  reach  the  level  of 
'Tancredi.'  'L'ltaliana  in  Algieri,'  '  La  Fietra  di  Paragone,' '  Deme- 
trio  e  Polibio,'  '  II  Turco  in  Italia,'  and  '  Aureliano  in  Palmira,'  were 
all  favourably  received  at  the  different  theatres  where  they  were 
brought  out,  but  none  of  them  has  kept  possession  of  the  stage. 
'  L'ltaliana  in  Algieri,'  and  '  II  Turco  in  Italia,'  were  performed  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre;  and  the  former  was  revived  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  during  Mademoiselle  Alboni's  first  season  at  that  theatre  ;  but 
neither  of  them  proved  attractive  in  England  :  as  to  the  others,  they 
appear  to  be  entirely  forgotten.  'Aureliano  in  Palmira'  was  success- 
ful at  first,  the  principal  character  having  been  performed  by  Velluti, 
then  in  the  height  of  his  popularity.  This  celebiated  singer,  who  was 
a  great  master  of  the  'florid'  style,  covered  his  airs  with  such  a  pro- 
fusion of  brilliant  embellishments,  that  Rossiui  exclaimed,  "  Non 
conosco  piii  la  mia  musica"  ("  I  do  not  know  my  own  music"),  and, 
it  is  said,  was  induced  by  this  circumstance  to  write  his  airs  with  all 
their  ornaments,  so  as  to  prevent  them  fiom  being  spoiled  by  the  pre- 
sumption and  bad  taste  of  singers;  though  his  expedient  has  not  been 
very  successful,  for  the  favourite  warblers  of  the  day  cannot  be 
restrained  from  embellishing  even  his  embellishments. 

In  the  year  1815  Rossini  was  appointed  musical  director  of  the 
great  theatre  of  San  Carlo  at  Naples ;  a  situation  which  he  held  for 
seven  years.  Tbe  first  opera  composed  by  him  for  Naples  was 
'  Elisabetta  Regina  d'Inghilterra,'  which  had  great  success;  owing, 
it  would  seem,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  character  of  the  queen 
was  performed  by   Mademoiselle  Culbraud,  one  of  the  greatest 
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tragedians  and  Ringers  of  her  time,  who  was  then  in  the  highest 
favour  with  the  Neapolitans  ;  for  the  success  of  the  opera  was  short- 
lived.  No  other  prima-douna  has  distinguished  herself  in  it;  and 
indeed  it  is  now  almost  forgotten.  This  lady  had  gained  a  largo 
fortune  during  her  brilliant  career,  and  Rossini  married  her  before  the 
termination  of  his  engagement  at  Naples.  This  engagement  did  not 
preclude  him  from  producing  operas  at  other  places;  and  accordingly 
two  pieces,  '  Torvaldo  e  Dorliska,'  and  '11  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,' wore 
brought  out  by  him,  in  1816,  at  Rome.  The  first  made  no  impression; 
the  second  is  the  most  popular  and  the  most  charming  of  all  his  works. 
The  drama,  founded  on  the  well-known  comedy  of  lieaumarchais,  had 
already  been  clothed  with  beautiful  music  by  the  celebrated  PaMello; 
[1'aisiello,  O.]  and  Rossini's  adoption  of  the  same  subject  was  regarded 
as  a  piece  of  no  small  audacity.  Under  this  prepossession  the  Roman 
audience,  the  first,  night,  treated  the  new  opera  harshly,  and  would 
Bcai  cely  bear  it  to  an  i  nd.  On  a  second  hearing  however  they  reversed 
their  hasty  judgment,  and  did  justice  to  the  beauties  of  the  piece.  It  flew 
over  all  Europe,  and  was  received,  as'Tancrcdi'  had  been,  with  un- 
bounded enthusiasm.  For  forty  years  it  has  enjoyed  a  success  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  annals  of  the  Opera.  It  has  been  performed  numberless 
times  in  every  European  language,  and  in  every  musical  theatre,  great 
and  small,  in  the  world ;  and  to  this  day  it  is  found  to  be  as  fresh,  as 
delightful,  and  as  attractive  as  ever. 

In  the  following  year,  1817,  'La  Cenerentola '  was  produced  at 
Rome,  and  '  La  Gazza  Ladra'  at  Milan.  The  former,  as  a  whole,  does 
not  hold  a  very  high  place  among  the  author's  works.  The  dramatist 
has  spoiled  the  pretty  nursery  tale  of  Cinderella,  by  divesting  it  of  all 
its  fanciful  fairy  machinery;  and  tho  heroine's  part,  being  for  a  low 
mezzo-soprano  voice,  seldom  finds  a  fitting  representative.  But  there 
are  highly  comic  scenes  and  pretty  things  in  the  music,  so  that  this 
opera,  when  well-acted  and  sung,  still  continues  to  please.  The 
'  Gazza  Ladra'  (founded  on  the  interesting  tale  of  the  '  Maid  and  the 
M.igpie  ')  has  always  been  one  of  Rossini's  most  favourite  pieces. 

From  this  time  to  the  termination  of  Rossini's  engagement  at  Naples 
in  1823,  were  composed  his  principal  operas  for  that  city.  Passing  over 
some  minor  pieces  which  have  fallen  into  oblivion,  they  were  '  Otello,' 
'  Mos6  in  Egitto,'  'La  Donna  del  Lago,'  'Maometto  Secondo,'  and  'Zel- 
ruira.'  '  Otello  '  notwithstanding  the  wretched  way  in  which  Shakspere 
is  mangled  by  the  Italian  playwright,  has  high  merit  as  a  musical  work  ; 
and,  with  two  great  performers  in  the  characters  of  Othello  and  Desde- 
mona,  never  fails  to  succeed  even  in  England.  In '  Mose  in  Egitto'  there 
is  probably  more  real  grandeur  than  in  any  of  Rossini's  other  produc- 
tions; the  famous  prayer  of  the  Hebrews  when  about  to  effect  the 
miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  a  sublime  inspiration  of  genius. 
This  opera  has  always  produced  a  great  effect,  not  only  in  its  original 
form  but  in  French  and  German  versions,  aud  it  has  also  been  received 
with  favour  in  England,  though,  in  consequence  of  the  prohibition  of 
Scriptural  subjects  on  our  stage,  it  was  performed  under  the  title 
of  '  Pictro  l'Eremita,'  and  more  recently  (at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera) 
under  that  of  '  Zoiah  ; '  both  transformations  being  equally  absurd 
and  preposterous.  '  La  Donna  del  Lago '  was  at  first  unsuccessful ; 
but  the  merits  of  this  splendid  opera  were  soon  recognised,  and  it 
still  keeps  possession  of  the  stage.  'Maometto  Secondo,' also  failed 
at  first,  and  likewise  when  it  was  reproduced  three  years  afterwards 
at  Venice.  But  a  French  version  of  it  under  the  title  of  '  Le  Siege 
de  Corinthe,'  was  well  received  at  Paris  in  1826  ;  and  in  this  form, 
but  with  Italian  words,  it  has  been  repeatedly  performed  both  at 
Paris  and  London,  under  the  title  of  '  L'Assedio  di  Coiiuto.'  '  Zelmira ' 
was  another  failure,  though  it  contains  some  of  Rossini's  finest  music, 
the  libretto  being  contemptibly  silly. 

In  1823  Rossini  left  Italy,  and  remained  for  many  years  absent  from 
his  native  country.  The  last  opera  composed  by  him  before  his 
departure  was  '  Semiramide,'  which,  in  that  year,  was  produced  at 
Venice.  This  is  the  most  gorgeous  of  his  works.  Its  pomp  and 
splendour  are  somewhat  ponderous,  though  highly  imposing,  and  the 
strength  of  the  orchestral  accompaniments  is  carried  to  an  overpower- 
ing excess.  But  it  has  much  real  grandeur,  and  the  character  of  the 
Assyrian  queen  in  the  hands  of  a  great  tragedian,  such  as  Pasta  or 
Grisi,  has  never  failed  to  make  a  strong  impression. 

Alter  a  brief  stay  in  Paris,  Rossini  arrived  in  London  in  1821,  in 
consequence  of  an  engagement  at  the  Italian  Opera,  whereby  he  was 
to  be  the  musical  director,  and  to  produce  a  new  opera  composed  for 
the  theatre.  Madame  Colbrand  Rossini  (whom  he  had  married  before 
leaving  Naples)  was  also  engaged,  as  prima  donna.  Immense  curiosity 
was  excited  by  the  arrival  of  the  far-famed  maestro.  But '  Zelmira,' 
the  opera  which  began  the  season,  did  not  please ;  and  Madame  Rossini 
was  so  coldly  received  that  she  did  not  re  appear.  The  season  was 
attended  with  enormous  loss,  and  Rossini  abruptly  quitted  England 
without  having  fulfilled  his  engagement  to  compose  an  opera.  If 
however  his  engagement  was  disastrous  to  the  theatre,  his  sojourn  in 
Loudon  was  profitable  to  himself.  He  was  the  lion  of  the  day  ;  aud 
his  manners  and  talents  as  an  accomplished  singer  '  de  societe",'  com- 
pleted the  popularity  in  the  fashionable  world  which  his  music  had 
gained.  The  aristocracy  loaded  him  with  attentions,  and  paid  him 
richly  for  accepting  their  invitations.  Two  subscription-concerts  for 
his  benefit  were  got  up  at  Almacks' ;  the  admission  to  both  was 
two  guineas  ;  and,  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient  to  render  them  exclu- 
sive, the  tickets  were  limited  to  persons  approved  by  a  committee 
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of  lady-patronesses.  Tho  concerts  were  of  the  most  trivial  kind,  but 
tho  faxhionable  crowd  could  boast  that  tliey  had  heard  the  famous 
maestro  himself  sing  a  couple  of  comic  songs.  A  popular  idol  is  alwi.fl 
subject  to  hostility  and  detraction.  Many  stories  were  iud  i-ti ion -ly 
circulated  of  Rossini's  arrogant  aud  presumptuous  behaviour  even  in 
the  presence  of  royalty.  They  were  effectually  refuted  at  the  time, 
aud  indeed  were  quite  inconsistent  with  his  general  deportment,  wlii'dj 
has  always  been  that  of  a  well-bred  gentleman  and  man  of  the  world. 
Tho  absurd  homago  ho  received  from  the  fashionable  world  was  no 
fault  of  his,  but  of  tllOM  who  paid  it. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  1'osnini  became  manager  of  tho  Italian  Opera, 
to  which  office  he  win  appointed  by  the  Vicornto  de  Rochefoucauld, 
the  mini-ter  of  tho  royal  household  ;  and  he  held  it  till  tho  revolution 
of  1830.  His  indolence  and  want  of  administrative  capacity  made  him 
quite  unfit  for  the  situation,  and  tho  theatre  during  his  rtginu  fell 
from  a  prosperous  state  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Me  neglected  his  art 
as  much  as  his  business.  He  composed  a  little  opera  for  the  coronation 
of  Charles  X.,  called  'II  Viaggio  a  Reims;'  and,  when  it  had  served 
its  temporary  purpose,  ho  employed  the  greater  part  of  the  niu-do  in 
the  concoction  of  another  opera,  on  a  totally  different  subject,  called 
'  II  Conte  Ory ; '  a  worthless  piece  in  a  dramatic  point  of  view,  though, 
on  account  of  its  light  and  pretty  music,  it  is  still  occasionally  per- 
formed. He  adapted  his  old  opera, '  Maometto  Secondo,'  to  the  French 
stage  under  the  title  of '  Le  Siege  de  Corinthe,'  as  has  been  already 
mentioned;  and  he  did  the  same  thing  with  his  'Mocd  in  Kgitto,' 
which  was  performed  under  the  title  of  'Moise.'  These  were  the 
whole  of  his  labours  from  1824  to  1829,  when  he  produced  his  l  ist 
aud  greatest  opera,  '  Guillaume  Tell ; '  a  work  60  original,  so  unlike 
anything  he  had  ever  done  before,  that  it  seemed  the  production  of  a 
different  author.  We  recognise  Rossini's  graceful  Italian  melody;  but 
in  depth  and  solidity  of  style,  richness  of  harmony,  and  variety  of 
orchestral  effects,  'Guillaume  Tell'  emulates  the  greatest  masterpieces 
of  the  German  school.  This  opera  however  has  not  had  all  the  success 
which  it,  deserves.  The  drama  is  ill-constructed  aud  without  interest, 
so  that  the  audience  become  weary,  notwithstanding  the  beauties  or 
the  music.  Hence  it  happens  that,  while  the  airs  and  concerted  pieces 
of  '  Guillaume  Tell '  are  performed  at  every  concert,  and  found  on 
every  lady's  pianoforte,  it  is  seldom  represented  on  the  stage. 

With  this  opera,  at  the  age  of  seven-and-thirty,  Rossini  closed  his 
career.  His  doing  so  was  the  result  of  a  deliberate  resolution.  To 
his  friends,  who  pressed  him  to  resume  his  pen,  he  was  wont  to  say, 
"An  additional  success  would  add  nothing  to  my  fame  ;  a  failure  would 
injure  it :  I  have  no  need  of  the  one,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  expose 
myself  to  the  other."  And  to  this  determination  he  has  adhered  ;  for 
the  composition  of  his  pretty  and  popular,  but  slight  '  Stabat  .Mater,' 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  departure  from  it. 

By  the  revolution  of  1830  Rossini  was  deprived  of  the  management 
of  the  Italiau  Opera,  and  of  his  places  of  superintendaut  of  his  majesty's 
music,  aud  inspector-general  of  singing  in  France — two  lucrative  sine- 
cures, which  he  held  under  government.  He  continued  nevertheless 
to  reside  in  Paris,  occupied  in  claiming  compensation  for  the  losses  he 
had  sustained,  in  which  to  some  extent  be  succeeded.  During  this 
time  he  lived  in  a  miserable  lodging  in  the  purlieus  of  the  theatre, 
pretending  that  the  utmost  parsimony  was  necessary  from  the  loss  of 
his  income.  Nobody  was  duped  by  this  piece  of  comedy,  as  his  opulent 
circumstances  were  well  known.  lulS36  he  returned  to  Italy,  intending 
merely  to  visit  his  property  there  ;  but  he  prolonged  his  stay,  and  at 
length  resolved  to  fix  his  permanent  residence  in  his  native  country. 

Siuce  that  time,  we  believe,  Rossini  has  lived  constantly  in  Bologna 
or  its  neighbourhood  till  18or>,  when  he  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  still  remains.  For  more  than  thirty  years  his  life,  though  he  is 
now  only  sixty-five,  Las  been  a  blank,  spent  in  self-indulgence  and 
indolence;  his  habits  of  this  kind  haviug  been  increased  latterly  by 
infirm  health.  He  is  described  as  being  still  lively,  kind,  and  good- 
humoured  ;  but  he  takes  little  interest  in  his  old  pursuits,  and,  it  is  said, 
siuce  his  return  to  Paris,  has  never  been  w  ithiu  the  doers  of  a  theatre. 

ROSTOPCHIN  or  RASTOPCHIN,  COUNT  FEDOR  VASILE- 
VICH,  a  Russian  nobleman  whose  name  w  ill  be  always  associated  with 
one  of  the  most  striking  events  of  modern  history,  was  born  on  the  12th 
of  March  1765,  as  he  himself  informs  us  in  his  '  Memoirs  written  in  ten 
minutes.'  The  family  of  Rostopchin  which  established  itself  in  Russia 
about  three  hundred  years  before  is  of  Tartar  origin  and  descended  iu 
a  direct  line  from  one  of  the  sons  of  Genghis  Khan.  Fedor,  after 
completing  his  education  by  a  tour  iu  Europe,  became  officer  of  the 
guards  and  gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  the  Empress  Catherine,  but 
attached  himself  to  the  Grand  Duke  Paul,  with  whom  he  became  a 
favourite,  from  his  sallies  of  somewhat  eccentric  humour.  When  the 
Grand-Duke  became  Emperor,  Rostopchin  rose  to  be  adjutant-general, 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  director  general  of  the  post,  and  was 
made  a  count,  but  he  lost  favour  before  the  close  of  the  Emjeror's 
reign  from  opposing  the  alliance  with  France,  was  dismissed  from  his 
offices  and  was  absent  from  St.  Petersburg  iu  disgrace  at  the  time  of  the 
sudden  termination  of  Paul's  career.  Under  the  Emperor  Alexander 
Rostopcbiu  became  Grand-Chamterlain  and  was  appointed  General- 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  city  and  government  of  Moscow,  and  he 
held  that  post  at  the  time  when  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  turned 
towards  Moscow-,  ou  the  French  invasion  of  Russia  in  1312.  It  was 
under  his  government  that  Moscow  was  burned. 
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Iu  Napoleon's   bulletins   Rostopchin  was   denounced  as  having 
kindled  the  conflagration  by  means  of  three  hundred  incendiaries  who 
set  fire  to  the  city  in  five  hundred  places  at  once,  aud  it  was  stated 
that  some  hundreds  of  these  incendiaries  were  taken  and  shot.  Iu 
some  French  historians  there  are  numerous  details  of  the  event, 
chiefly  however  taken  from  or  founded  on  the  bulletins.    The  belief 
was  for  j ears  unquestioned  and  uncontradicted  in  France.    At  length 
in  1823  Rostopchin  who  had  resided  in  Paris  since  1817  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  '  La  Vdrito  sur  l'iucendie  do  Moscou '  ('  The  Truth 
on  ttie  conflagration  of  Moscow  ').  *'  Ten  years  have  elapsed,"  he  com- 
mences, "  since  the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  and  I  am  still  pointed 
out.  to  history  aud  posterity  as  the  author  of  an  e^ent  which  according 
to  the  received  opinion  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
Napoleon's  army,  of  his  consequent  fall,  the  preservation  of  Russia, 
and  the  deliverance  of  Europe.    Certainly  there  is  something  to  be 
proud  of  in  such  splendid  claims  as  these,  but  having  never  usurped 
anybody's  rights  and  being  tired  of  hearing  the  same  fable  constantly 
repeated  I  am  going  to  make  known  the  truth  which  alone  ought  to 
dictate  history.    .  .  .  "It  would  be  unreasonable,"  he  afterwards  says, 
"  not  to  believe  me,  since  I  give  up  the  finest  part  in  the  drama  of  our 
times,  aud  pull  down  the  edifice  of  my  own  celebrity."     The  gist  of 
his  statements  is,  that  the  fire  was  not  produced  by  a  preconcerted 
plan,  but  by  the  patriotism  of  some  isolated  Russians,  and  the  negli- 
gence and  violence  of  the  French  eoldiers,  who  acted  in  the  spiiit 
which  was  shown  by  Napoleon's  acknowledged  attempt  to  blowup  the 
Kremlin.     "The  principal  feature  in  the  Russian  character,"  says 
Rostopchin,  "  is  disinterestedness  and  propensity  to  destroy  rather 
than  give  up  to  an  antagonist — to  terminate  a  dispute  with  the  words, 
•  Then  nobody  shall  have  it.'    Iu  the  frequent  conversations  that  1 
had  with  the  shopkeepers,  the  artisans,  aud  the  lower  classes  of 
Moscow,  I  often  heard  them  say,  when  they  expressed  their  lears  that 
the  city  would  fall  into  the  enemy's  hand,  '  We  ought  to  burn  it 
rather.'    When  I  was  staying  at  the  head-quarters  of  Prince  Kutuzov, 
I  saw  many  persons  escaped  from  Moscow  after  the  conflagration  who 
boasted  that  they  had  set  their  bouses  on  fire."    It  is  singular  that 
when  speaking  on  this  head  the  Count  does  not  advert  to  his  own 
destruction  of  his  country-seat  at  the  village  of  Voronov  on  the  Kaluga 
road — a  fact  which  admits  of  no  doubt,  for  the  French  on  aniving 
there  found  a  manifesto  addressed  to  the  m  iu  French,  which  was  made 
public  at  the  time,  and  is  reprinted  in  the  collection  of  Rostopchin's 
writings.     "During  eight  years,"  the  manifesto  ran,  "I  have  been 
embellishing  this  estate,  and  I  have  lived  here  iu  happiness  in  the 
bosom  of  my  family.    The  inhabitants  of  this  village,  1720  in  number, 
quit  it  at  your  approach,  and  I  myself  set  fire  to  the  house  that  it  may 
not  be  polluted  by  your  presence.    Frenchmen  !  I  abandoned  to  you 
my  two  houses  iu  Moscow,  with  furniture  in  them  to  the  value  of  half 
a  million  rubles- — here  you  will  find  nothing  but  ashes."  Rostopebiu 
concludes  his  pamphlet,  which  is  dated  from  Paris,  March  5tb,  1823, 
with  the  words,  "I  have  told  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth," 
avoiding,  it  will  be  observed,  to  assert  that  he  had  told  "  the  whole 
truth.'    "His  tardy  denial,"  remarks  the  writer  in  the  'Biogrnphie 
Universelle,'  "  bears  no  character  of  truth  about  it,  and  has  convinced 
no  oue."    Such  indeed  appears  to  he  the  general  opinion  in  France  ;  but 
as  Rostopchin's  assertions  are  apainst  the  interest  of  his  own  reputa- 
tion, as  they  come  into  collision  with  no  established  fact,  and  as  he  had 
the  reputation  of  a  man  of  honour  though,  a  man  of  eccentricity,  there 
seems  no  sufficient  reason  to  reject  his  testimony,  and  it  will  probably 
be  accepted  by  future  historians  unless  some  evidence  to  the  contrary 
come  to  the  light  which  is  at  present  unknown.    It  is  an  important 
historical  point,  of  more  consequence  than  the  part  that  Rostopchin 
took  iu  the  matter,  that  the  conflagration  was  not  the  great  national 
act  that  Byrou  represented  it : — 

"To  this  the  soldier  lent  his  kindling  match, 
To  this  the  peasant  gave  his  cottage  tbatch, 
To  this  the  merchant  flung  his  hoarded  store, 
The  prince  his  hall — and  Moscow  was  no  more !  " 

In  the  series  of  Rostopchin's  proclamations  to  the  peasantry  of  his 
government,  the  last  commences  in  a  strange  mixture  of  coarse  humour 
and  fierce  patriotism,  which  seems  to  have  been  natural  to  him.  "  The 
enemy  of  the  human  race,  God's  scourge  for  our  sins,  the  devil's 
manure,  the  wicked  Frenchman,  has  got  into  Moscow,  and  has  given  it 
to  sword  and  flame."  Whatever  might  be  the  patriotism  of  indi- 
viduals, it  was  evidently  thought  expedient  to  inculcate  the  belief  iu 
the  masses  that  the  conflagration  was  the  work  of  the  French. 

In  taking  this  notice  of  the  pamphlet  on  the  history  of  1  SI 2,  some 
of  Rostopchin's  biography  has  been  anticipated,  his  governor-hip  of 
Moscow  ceased  in  1814,  aud  he  accompanied  the  Emperor  Alexander 
to  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  In  1817  he  came  to  Paris,  where  he  lived 
for  some  time  at  what  had  formerly  been  the  residence  of  Marshal 
Ney,  Prince  of  the  Moskwa,  and  while  he  was  at  that  city  iu  1819  his 
daughter  Sophia  was  married  to  Count  Eugene  de  Segur,  grandson  of 
the  count  of  that  name  who  had  been  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg-, 
and  nephew  of  the  Count  Philippe,  who  wrote  the  famous  history  of 
the  invasion  of  Russia.  Rostopchin  finally  returned  to  Russia,  and 
died  at  Moscow  on  the  1 2th  of  February  1826. 

A  volume  of  Rostopchin's  collected  w  ritings  was  published  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  1853  in  Smirdin's  '  Polnoe  Sot.rauie  Socbineny  Kusskikh 
Avtorov'  (' Complete  Collection  of  the  works  of  Rusbian  Authors'); 
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they  are  chiefly  connected  with  the  events  of  his  life,  and  derive  most  of 
their  interest  from  that  circumstance.  A  vein  of  flippancy  runs  through 
the  French  part  of  his  writings,  and  a  vein  of  coarseness  through  the 
Russian.  His  daughter-in-law,  Countess  Elena  Rostopchin,  by  birth 
of  tbo  family  of  Sushkov,  is  a  Russian  poetess  of  some  reputation. 

ROTHSCHILD,  MEYER  ANSELM,  the  founder  of  the  wealth  and 
influence  of  the  great  commercial  family  of  the  Rothschilds,  was 
born  at  Frank l'urt-am-Main  about  the  year  1750.    He  was  originally 
intended  for  the  Jewish  priesthood,  but  was  placed  in  a  counting- 
house  at  Hanover.    He  returned  to  Frankfurt,  married,  and  com- 
menced business  in  a  small  way  as  an  exchange  broker  and  banker. 
His  ability  and  industry  procured  him  the  office  of  banker  to  William, 
Landgrave  (afterwards  Elector)  of  Hesse.    During  the  time  that  tho 
Emperor  Napoleon  had  undisputed  possession  of  Germany,  the  land- 
grave's private  fortune  was  saved  by  the  shrewdness  of  his  banker. 
Meyer  Rothschild  died  in  1812,  leaving  to  his  five  sons  a  large  fortune, 
boundless  cr<  dit,  and  an  unimpeachable  character.  Of  these  the  eldest, 
Anselm,  settled  at  Frankfurt,  Solomon  at  Vienna,  Nathan  Meyer,  the 
third,  in  London,  Charles  at  Naples,  and  James  at  Paris.  They 
remained  united,  iu  accordance  with  their  father's  advice,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  for  nearly  half  a  century  they  have  taken  the 
leading  part  iu  all  the  financial. affairs  of  England,  France,  Austria, 
and  most  other  kingdoms  of  Europe.    Tho  rise  of  the  Rothschilds' 
fortunes  dates  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain  in  1808,  when 
the  resources  of  Nathan  Rothschild  for  making  the  necessary  remit- 
tances to  the  British  army  in  that  country  were  first  brought  into  full 
play.    Ho  had  come  to  England  in  1800,  and  had  acted  as  his  father's 
agSHt  in  the  purchase  of  Manchester  goods  for  the  Continent,  and  shortly 
afterwards  through  his  father  he  had  large  sums  entrusted  to  him  for 
the  Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel  and  for  other  German  princes,  aud  these 
he  employed  with  such  great  judgment  that  his  means  began  rapidly 
to  increase.    His  financial  transactions  pervaded  the  whole  Continent, 
and  he  came  to  be  consulted  upon  almost  every  speculation  aud  under- 
taking.   His  brothers  looked  to  his  judgment  on  all  matters  of  a 
pecuniary  character.    He  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  introducer 
of  foreign  loans  into  this  country  ;  for  though  such  securities  had 
been  dealt  in  before,  yet  the  dividends  being  payable  abroad,  aud 
subject  to  a  constant  fluctuation  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  had  made 
them  too  inconvenient  an  investment  for  the  multitude.    It  is  said 
that  such  was  Mr.  liothschild's  judgment  aud  good  management  that 
not  one  of  those  with  whom  he  entered  into  contracts  ever  failed  in 
their  engagements.    His  loan  contracts  however  were  not  always  suc- 
cessful in  the  first  instance;  for  example,  he  is  said  to  have  lost 
SOO.OOOi1.  by  Lord  J'exley's  loan  or  funding  of  Exchequer  Bills ;  the 
vast  resources  at  his  command  however  enabled  him  to  bear  these  aud 
all  other  losses,  which  would  have  sunk  a  house  of  less  gigantic  means. 
To  such  a  height  however  did  he  carry  his  reputation  for  loau  opera- 
tions that  it  became  almost  a  matter  of  rivalry  between  different  states 
which  should  obtain  Ins  co-operation.    He  always  avoided  entering 
into  any  money  coutracts  with  Spain  or  the  Spanish  settlements  in 
America  ;  he  also  refused  to  connect  himself  with  the  various  Joint- 
stock  Companies  of  the  day,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Alliance 
Insurance  Company,  in  the  formation  of  which  he  took  a  leading  part. 
He  was  distinguished  alike  by  his  accuracy  and  correctness  in  matters 
of  business  and  his  liberality  of  dealing  with  all  who  were  brought  into 
the  sphere  of  his  monetary  negociatious,  and  by  his  private  and  per- 
sonal charities,  which  he  distributed  on  a  large  scale,  more  especially 
among  the  poor  of  his  own  religion.    He  received  Ptters  patent  of 
denization  in  England  in  1804,  and  in  1822  was  advanced  by  le  ters 
Imperial,  dated  Vienna,  September  29,  1822,  to  the  dignity  of  a  llaron 
of  the  Austrian  Empire.    This  title  however  he  never  assumed,  and 
was  justly  more  proud  of  his  high  commercial  and  untitled  name.  He 
died  at  Frankfurt,  July  28,  183(3,  leaving  by  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Levi  Cohen,  a  London  merchant,  three  daughters  aud  four  sons. 
Of  the  former,  two  are  married  to  their  cousins,  and  the  third  to  the 
Right  honourable  Henry  Fitz  Roy,  M.P.    His  eldest  sou,  the  Baron 
Lionel  Nathan  de  Rothschild,  has  been  elected  on  four  different 
occasions  to  represent  the  city  of  Loudon,  but  has  never  taken  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  because  as  a  Jew  he  cannot  conscien- 
tiously take  the  oaths  '  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.'    His  second 
son,  Anthonv,  was  created  a  Baronet  in  1846.    [See  Supplement.] 

ROTTECK,  KARL  WENCESLAUS  KUDECKER  VON,  was  born 
on  the  18th  of  June,  1775,  at  Freiburg-im-Brei-gau,  which  now  belongs 
to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  but  at  that  time  was  subject  to  the 
House  of  Austria.  His  father,  Anton  Rodecker,  was  ennobled  by  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.  under  the  name  Rodecker  von  Rotteck,on  account 
of  the  eminent  services  which  he  had  done  to  his  country  and  the 
emperor  as  perpetual  dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  in  the  University  of 
Freiburg,  and  as  one  of  the  councillors  in  the  board  of  administration 
of  Austrian  Suabia.  His  mother,  Charlotte  Poirot  d'Oaeron,  a  native 
of  Rcmiremont  in  Lorraine,  is  described  as  a  lady  of  rare  virtue  and 
attainments.  Karl  von  Rotteck  received  a  very  careful  education,  and 
as  early  as  1700  was  admitted  a  student  iu  the  faculty  of  law  in  the 
university  of  his  native  town.  He  took  the  degreie  of  Doctor  of  Civil 
Law  in  1797,  yet  he  always  preferred  history  to  law,  and  iu  1798  wa* 
appointed  professor  of  history  at  Freiburg. 

Although  he  did  not  appear  as  a  w  riter  before  1811,  except  as  the 
author  ot  a  few  minor  productions,  he  nevertheless  devoted  all  his 
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■paro  time  towards  tho  accomplishment  of  a  great  blstorioa]  work, 
which  secured  him  a  high  rank  among  tiro  historians  of  Europe.  Of 
his  '  Allgoineine  Weltgcschu  hie,'  ('  Universal  Hietory,')  tlio  first  volume 
was  publisheil  in  1811,  but  it.  was  only  finished  in  1827.  Germany 
having  recovered  its  independence  through  tho  treaties  of  1811  and 
1815,  and  political  liberty  having  been  promised  to  the  inhabitants, 
Itotteck  made  tlie  constitutional  law  of  Germany  an  object  of  his  par- 
ticular attention;  and  desiring  to  propagate  his  ideas,  gave  up  the 
chair  of  history,  and  petitioned  for  that  of  politics  and  tho  law  of 
nations  in  tho  same  university,  which  he  obtained  in  1818.  On  those 
subjects  he  published  a  great:  number  of  works  and  memoirs  as  well  as 
articles  in  the  leading  liberal  periodicals  in  Germany,  and  the  princes 
of  Germany  being  then  active  in  checking  the  rising  liberal  xpirit  of 
the  nation,  he  obtained  great  popularity.  In  1819  he  was  chosen  by 
his  university  as  their  representative  in  the  first  chamber  of  the  States 
of  Baden.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  '  Idceu  fiber  Eandst  inde,' 
('  Ideai  on  Representative  Bodies,')  a  work  distinguished  by  great  histo- 
rical learning,  libeial  views,  and  that  lucid  and  attractive  style  for 
which  lie  is  remarkable  among  the  German  historians  and  publicists. 
Some  time  afterwards  he  wrote  a  work  on  standing  armies,  the  dan  .-<  r 
'of  whioh  he  endeavoured  to  show,  and  a  history  of  the  transactions  of 
the  States  of  Baden,  which  were  well  received  by  the  people,  but 
made  him  many  enemies  among  the  friends  of  the  old  stato  of  things. 

Thus,  lecturing  in  the  university,  propagating  his  liberal  views 
through  countless  minor  productions,  and  representing  Freiburg  in  the 
states,  he  continued  till  18130.  The  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution 
in  lt>o0  gave  fresh  vigour  to  his  activity  ;  he  became  the  leading  spirit 
of  the  best  among  tho  liberal  periodicals  of  Germany,  several  of  which 
were  founded  by  him  ;  and  giving  up  his  seat  in  the  fiivt  chamber  of 
the  states  as  member  for  the  university,  he  accepted  the  membership 
for  tho  city  of  Freiburg,  which  placed  him  in  tho  second  chamber, 
among  the  representatives  of  the  people.  At  the  head  of  those 
members  who  by  their  unremitting  zeal  in  developing  political  freedom 
in  Baden  set  an  example  to  all  Germany,  Rotteck  was  exposed  to 
slander,  and  at  last  violent  attacks.  As  soon  as  tho  fear  of  France  had 
subsided,  the  German  government  took  courage  to  punish  those  who 
had  given  offence.  In  consequence  of  a  decree  of  the  Diet  in 
1832,  the  Baden  government  forbade  Rotteck  to  lecture  in  the 
University  of  Freiburg,  and  he  was  declared  to  have  forfeited,  for  five 
years,  the  right  of  editing  any  newspaper.  Germany  now  looked  upon 
him  as  a  political  martyr,  and  from  its  most  distant  provinces  he 
received  addresses  and  presents.  His  native  city  elected  him  mayor, 
but  the  government  refused  to  give  their  sanction  :  they  likewise  tried 
to  exclude  him  from  the  second  chamber  of  the  states,  and  to  prevent 
his  re-election  ;  but  there  they  failed,  and  from  1830  to  18-10  he  con- 
tinued to  represent  Freiburg  without  any  interruption.  In  1840  the 
Baden  government  re-admitted  him  as  a  lecturer  at  Freiburg,  but  it 
was  too  late  :  after  a  severe  illness,  rendered  worse  by  the  moral  suffer- 
ings he  had  been  exposed  to,  Rotteck  died  on  the  26th  of  November, 
1340.    His  death  was  mourned  as  a  public  calamity  in  all  Germany. 

The  principal  work  of  Rotteck  is  his  '  Allgerneiue  Weltgeschichte ' 
mentioned  above,  which  extends  from  the  commencement  of  authentic 
history  to  1815.  It  met  with  such  success  that  a  fifteenth  edition  was 
calhd  for,  and  published  in  1841-45,  in  11  vols.  Svo.,  with  a  continua- 
tion to  1840,  by  K.  II.  Hermes,  Brunswick.  Of  these  eleven  volumes, 
nine  are  the  work  of  Rotteck,  and  the  two  last  the  continuation  of 
Hermes.  No  general  history  ever  enjoyed  such  popularity  as  this 
splendid  production  of  Rotteck  ;  in  Germany  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
almost  every  educated  family  ;  its  fame  soon  spread  over  Europe  and 
America;  and  it  was  consequently  translated  into  most  of  the 
European  languages.  The  English  translation  by  T.  Jones,  Philadel- 
phia, four  vols.  Svo,  1840-42,  2nd  edition,  Loudon,  1S42,  is  however 
only  a  translation  of  an  extract  of  the  'Geueral  History,'  which 
Rotteck  published  uudor  the  title  'Auszug  aus  der  Weltgeschichte,' 
Freiburg,  1S31,  &c.  4  vols.  Svo.  Contrary  to  the  practice  of  most 
German  historians,  Rotteck  simply  relates  history,  indulging  neither 
in  critical  investigation  of  tritles,  nor  iu  metaphysical  contemplation 
of  the  broad  facts  of  human  deeds.  But  the  whole  is  represented 
from  a  liberal  point  of  view,  and  enlivened  by  sound  reflections  on  the 
origin  of  freedom  and  slavery,  and  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
nations.  The  style  of  Rotteck  is  clear  and  attractive,  but  sometimes 
a  little  rhetorical ;  the  logical  order  is  never  interrupted ;  and  every 
page  shows  that  the  author  possessed  that  rare  taste  and  that  discre- 
tion which  enable  a  man  to  distinguish  between  trilles  and  important 
facts,  and  to  give  neither  too  much  nor  too  little.  The  reader  who 
wishes  to  obtain  a  strong  impression  of  tho  peculiar  merit  of  this 
work,  as  the  production  of  a  German  historian,  need  only  compare  it 
with  Hammer's  far-famed  History  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Among 
the  other  works  of  Ro'iteck  we  mention  '  Kleiuere  Schrifteu'  ('Minor 
Works '),  5  vols.  Svo,  1829-35,  which  contain  a  great  number  of  valuable 
memoirs,  essays,  letters,  &c,  on  various,  mostly  historical  subjects; 
'Lehrhuch  des  Veruuuftrcchts  und  der  Staatswissenschaften'  ('  Doc- 
trine of  Law  as  a  Metaphysical  Science,  and  of  Public  and  Constitu- 
tional Law  ),  4  vols.  Svo,  1829,  &c. ;  '  Staatsrecht  der  Constitur.iouelleu 
Monarchic '  ('  The  Public  Law  of  Constitutional  Monarchies'),  3  vols.  8vo, 
1824,  &c.  Rotteck  was  the  co-editor,  with  W'eleker,  of  tho  excelleut 
'Stauts  Lexicon,'  &e.  \' Political  Dictionary ').  Dr.  Hermann  Rotteck, 
the  son  of  the  historian,  published  •  Rotteck 's  Nachgelassene  Schriften' 


(' Posthumous  Works '),  Freiburg,  5  vols.  Svo,  1811-43,  which  contain 
also  most  of  the  'Minor  Works'  mentioned  above. 

(Tho  Life  of  Rotteck  by  his  Son,  in  tho  fourth  volume  of  Narjf 
ydasisene  Ht.hr  if  ten  ;  Rotteck's  E/treiUemjtel,  Freiburg,  1842  ;  Conversa- 
tions-Lexicon Supplement.) 

ROTTENIIAMER,  or  ROT1IENAMER,  JOHANN,  was  born  at 
Munich  in  1504,  ami  received  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  painting 
from  an  obscure  artist  named  Donhaur  or  Douowcr.  Early  iu  hfo  he 
went  to  Rome,  and  became  known  for  small  historical  com  positions 
painted  on  copper  iu  u  style  of  most  minute  finishing.  Emboldened 
by  success,  ho  undertook  to  paint  for  one  of  the  chinches  of  Rome  a 
large  altar-piece,  representing  several  saints  and  a  glory  of  ang.-ls,  a 
work  which,  when  completed,  excited  astonishment  at  the  extent  and 
versatility  of  his  talents.  This  work  he  afterwards  icpoated  for  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce  at  Mantua.  Ho  visited  Venice,  and  studied 
the  colouring  of  Tintoictto,  whose  style  ho  imitated  with  great 
exactness.  Whilst  at  Venice,  he  painted  some  pictures  for  the  public 
edifices,  two  of  which  are  meutioued  by  Lanzi,  namely,  a  Santa 
Cristiua  at  the  Incurabili,  and  au  Annunciation  at  Son  Bartoloniuieo ; 
but  that  writer  speaks  in  slighting  tonus  of  these  works,  and  generally 
so  of  the  talent  of  the  painter.  During  his  slay  iu  Italy,  which  lasted 
several  years,  he  was  patronised  by  Ferdinand)  duke  of  Milan,  for 
whom  he  painted,  amongst  numerous  works,  a  picture  of  .Nymphs 
dancing,  which  was  much  admired. 

He  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  established  himself  at  Augs- 
burg, where  he  was  much  employed.  For  tho  emperor  Rudolph  II. 
ho  painted  a  fine  picture  of  the  Feast  of  the  Gods,  a  composition  of 
many  figures,  gracefully  designed,  and  coloured  with  the  splendour  of 
tho  Venetian  school.  Many  of  his  backgrounds  were  paiuted  by  John 
Breughel,  and  some  by  Paul  Bril.  He  was  partial  to  the  introduction 
of  gaudy  accessories  into  his  pictures,  which  he  frequently  enlivened 
by  naked  figures  designed  with  taste  and  coloured  with  delicacy.  His 
heads  are  expressive,  but  present  too  much  sameness  of  appearance, 
and  his  design,  though  tolerably  collect,  is  generally  formal  and 
mannered.  Though  greatly  employ  ed,  Kottenhamer  died  iu  poverty, 
and  was  buried  by  sub-criptiou  at  Augsburg,  where  (and  not  iu 
England,  as  Lanzi  says)  he  died  iu  1023. 

ROUBILIAC,  LOUIS  FRANCOIS,  an  eminent  sculptor,  was  born 
about  1095,  at  Lyon  iu  France,  but  long  resident  in  Englaud,  where 
all  the  works  by  which  he  gained  his  reputation  were  executed.  It  is 
not  known  exactly  at  what  period  Roubiliac  came  to  this  country, 
though  Cunningham  is  probably  not  far  wrong  in  fixing  the  date  in 
1720.  The  earliest  notice  of  him  as  an  artist  is  the  statement  of  Lord 
Oxford,  that  he  was  recommended  by  Sir  Edward  Walpole  to  execute 
several  busts  for  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  but  he  does  not  mention  the 
year  when  this  happened.  He  was  afterwards  employed,  through  tho 
same  interest,  on  the  monument  of  John,  duke  of  Argyle,  in  which  he 
was  so  successful,  that  his  claims  to  the  highest  honours  of  his  pro- 
fession were  at  once  admitted,  and,  as  he  became  the  fashion,  his 
practice  was  soon  greater  than  that  of  the  most  popular  artists  of  the 
day.  Rvsbrach,  who  also  was  settled  iu  England,  and  who,  till 
Roubiliac  and  Scheemacker  appeared,  was  employed  iu  all  iuiportaut 
works  iu  sculpture,  was  n<  glected,  and  his  merits  forgotten  iu  the 
desire  to  do  honour  to  the  new  favourite.  Roubiliac's  chief  works  are 
the  above-mentioned  monument  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  those  of  Sir 
Peter  Warren,  of  Marshal  Wade,  and  of  the  Nightingale  family,  all  iu 
Westminster  Abbey ;  those  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Montague,  ia 
Northamptonshire ;  and  one  in  memory  of  Bisbop  Hough,  in  Worces- 
ter Cathedral.  His  principal  statues  are  of  George  I.,  at  Cambridge ; 
of  George  II.,  in  Golden-square,  London;  of  Shakspere,  executed  for 
Garrick,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  British  Museum,  where  it  now 
is;  of  Handel,  the  composer,  iu  Westminster  Abbey;  and  those  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  both  at  Cambri  ige.  His 
busts  are  very  numerous  :  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  cele- 
brated series  of  busts  of  eminent  men  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
which  amply  establishes  his  high  rank  iu  thai  branch  of  the  art. 

Of  the  high  merit  of  lloubihac  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  monu- 
ments of  Mr.  Nightingale  aud  his  lady,  the  statue  of  Eloquence  in 
the  Argyle  monument,  the  draped  figure  iu  Bishop  Hough's  monument, 
aud  the  statue  of  Newton,  are  proofs  of  power  both  in  invention  and 
expression,  aud  are  remarkable  also  for  minute  and  careful  execution. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  deficient  iu  the  repose,  simplicity,  unity, 
and  breadth  which  ought  to  chaiacterise  works  in  sculpture,  aud  which 
alone  cau  ensure  the  lasting  reputation  of  productions  iu  this  art  when 
the  interest  that  may  have  been  felt  in  the  individual  subjects,  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  and  the  popularity  of  the  artist,  have  passed  away. 
Iu  the  absence  of  these  principles  we  find  sufficient  reason  for  the 
(comparatively)  low  estimation  in  which  the  sculpture  of  Roubiliac  is 
now  held  by  all  real  judges  of  art. 

The  most  striking  defect  in  tho  Nightingale  monument  (to  illus- 
trate criticism  by  reference  to  a  well-known  workb  is,  that  the  limits 
which  separate  poetry  aud  imitative  art  are  transgressed,  and  the 
result  is  confusion  aud  incongruity.  The  sentiment  of  a  husband 
endeavouring  to  shield  a  beloved  wife  from  the  approach  of  death  is 
just;  it  appeals  to  our  sympathies,  and  the  mind  at  once  comprehends 
it ;  but  the  attempt  to  give  form  to  this  idea  by  representing  a  com- 
mon-place figure,  in  modern  dress,  warding  off  a  palpable  and  material 
dart  about  to  be  hurled  by  a  grim  skeleton — making  that  an  agent 
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which  is  the  result  or  consequence  of  dissolution — is  so  obviously 
wanting  in  truth  or  keeping,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  it  to 
show  its  impropriety.  The  statue  of  Newton,  though  possessing  great 
merits,  is  open  to  objections  of  another  kind.  The  attitude  is  iutentled 
to  express  thought  and  calculation,  and  the  action  of  the  hands  is 
finely  conceived  and  in  harmony  with  this  feeling;  but  the  impression 
is  weakened  by  the  general  air  of  the  figure,  which,  critics  have  justly 
observed,  is  not  that  of  a  grave  philosopher;  and  the  drapery,  though 
executed  with  great  mechanical  skill,  and  with  minute  attention  to 
correctness  of  costume,  is  equally  wanting  in  the  repose  appropriate 
to  the  subject.  The  sacrifice  of  simplicity  to  attitude  and  flutter,  and 
the  ambition  to  display  bkill  in  mere  execution — the  sure  indication 
of  the  decline  of  pure  taste — also  detract  from  the  general  merits  of 
the  statues  referred  to  in  the  monuments  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and 
Bishop  Hough.  Roubiliac's  faults  arc  however  the  faults  of  the  age  ; 
and  artists  unfortunately  are  too  often  tempted  or  driven,  against  their 
better  judgment,  to  adopt  the  mode,  however  opposed  to  pure  taste 
or  sound  principles,  by  which  alone  they  can  expect  to  gain  public 
notice.  Roubiliac  died  on  the  11th  of  January  1702,  and  was  buried 
iu  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's. 

ROUSSEAU,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  was  born  iu  Paris,  on  the  Cth  of 
April  1070.  His  father,  who  was  a  shoemaker,  furnished  him  with  a 
liberal  education.  In  16S8  he  attended  the  French  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Denmark,  and  afterwards  came  to  England  with  Marshal 
Tallard.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  devoted  himself  to  poetry.  His 
first  productions  consisted  chiefly  of  satirical  epigrams,  most  of  which 
were  pointed  against  contemporary  writers.  He  thus  created  a  num- 
ber of  enemies,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  spirit  of  persecution 
which  afterwards  drove  him  from  his  native  laud.  In  1694  his  first 
comedy,  '  La  Cafe-,'  was  performed,  with  little  success.  This  was 
followed  in  1696'  by  the  opera  of  'Jason,  ou  la  Toison  d'Or,'  and  in 
1697  by  that  of  'Venus  and  Adonis,'  both  of  which  were  even  more 
unsuccessful  than  his  first  comedy.  His  next  dramatic  effort  was  the 
comedy  of  '  Le  Klatteur,'  which  was  brought  out  at  the  Theatre 
Franyais,  and  was  received  with  considerable  applause,  but  did  not 
command  more  than  ten  representations.  It  was  then  in  prose,  but 
he  afterwards  put  it  into  verse.  He  finished  his  dramatic  career  about 
four  years  afterwards  with  the  comedy  of  '  Le  Capricieuz,'  which  met 
with  an  unequivocal  condemnation,  while  Danchet's  opera  of 'Hesioue,' 
which  was  brought  out  at  the  same  time,  was  brilliantly  successful. 
For  some  time  previous  to  this,  the  Cafe  Laurent,  in  the  Rue  Dau- 
phine,  had  been  and  still  continued  to  be  frequented  by  La  Motte, 
Saurin  (Joseph),  T.  Corneille,  Crebiuo,  Boindin,  Rousseau,  and  other 
literary  men  ;  and  Rousseau,  who  seems  to  have  thought  that  a  cabal 
had  beeu  formed  among  them  to  ruin  his  piece  and  exalt  the  other, 
gave  vent  to  his  disappointed  feelings  in  a  satirical  parody  of  some 
couplets  of  the  prologue  to  '  HesioDe.'  The  parody  consisted  of  five 
couplets,  confessedly  by  Rousseau,  but  they  were  followed  by  others 
still  more  calumnious,  which  were  aimed  at  the  frequenters  of  the 
Cafe  Laurent,  and  these  were  also  attributed  to  him  by  La  Motte, 
Saurin,  and  others,  who  belonged  to  an  opposite  literary  party.  To 
this  charge  he  made  no  other  reply  than  that  of  stating  to  his  friends 
that  tney  were  not  w  ritten  by  him,  but  withdrew  himself  from  the 
meetings  at  the  cafe';  and  there,  fcr  the  present,  the  matter  ended. 

In  1703  we  find  Rousseau  livintr  in  Paris  with  M.  Rouiile,  director 
of  the  finances,  by  whom  he  was  taken  to  court,  and  introduced  to  the 
first  society.  About  this  time  he  began  to  write  his  'Sacred  Odes.'  in 
accordance  with  the  solemn  piety,  real  or  effected,  which  Louis  XIV. 
had  rendered  fashionable  at  his  court  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
reir'n.  He  is  charged  with  composing  licentious  epigrams  at  the  same 
time,  to  suit  the  taste  of  another  class  of  his  acquaintance.  In  1710 
the  place  left  vacant  by  T.  Corneille  in  the  Acadetuie  Francaise  was 
contended  for  by  La  Motte  and  Rousseau,  and  obtained  by  the  former. 
The  approaching  death  of  Boileau  however  was  expected  soon  to 
occasion  another  vacancy,  and  also  to  leave  at  the  disposal  of  the 
court  the  pension  which  he  had  enjoyed,  and  which  could  only  be 
bestowed  upon  an  academician.  Rousseau  expected  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
and  also  aspired  to  the  pension ;  La  Motte  however  prepared  to  con- 
tend with  him  for  the  latter.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  two  literary 
parties  which  theu  divided  Faris — La  Motte  and  Saurin  being  leaders 
of  the  one,  and  Rousseau  of  the  other,  when  a  new  series  of  couplets 
made  their  appearance,  more  calumnious  and  indecent  than  the  former, 
iu  which  the  frequenters  of  the  Cafd  Laurent,  and  especially  La  Motte, 
were  attacked.  These  couplets  were  immediately  attributed  to  Rous- 
seau by  his  enemies  ;  but  he  indignantly  disavowed  them,  and  having 
discovered  the  man  who  dropped  them  about  the  streets,  aud  drawu 
from  him  a  confession  that  they  were  given  to  him  by  Saurin,  he 
charged  that  gentlemau  before  a  court  of  law  with  having  written 
them,  but  failed  in  establishing  his  charge  by  bgal  proof.  Finding 
that  he  was  now  placed  in  a  dangerous  situation,  he  withdrew  to 
Switzerland,  and  on  the  7th  of  April  1712  an  arret  of  parliament, 
giveu  '  par  contumace,'  condemned  him  to  perpetual  banishment  from 
France.  Rousseau  denied  to  the  last  that  be  bad  anything  to  do  with 
these  couplets  ;  and  Boindin,  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  aud  who 
was  much  abused  in  them,  always  refused  to  believe  that  they  were 
Rousseau's,  and  left  a  memoir,  which  was  published  after  his  death 
12mo,  Brussels,  1752),  in  which  ho  accuses  Saurin,  La  Motte,  and  a 
jeweller  of  Paris,  of  being  the  authors  of  them. 


From  this  time  Rousseau's  life  was  passed  in  various  countries  of 
Europe.  The  Comte  de  Luc,  the  French  ambassador  to  Switzerland, 
received  him  under  his  protection,  aud  admitted  him  to  an  intimacy 
which  was  only  terminated  by  the  death  of  that  nobleman  in  1740. 
Rousseau  accompanied  De  Luc  to  Baden  iu  1714,  where  he  became 
known  to  Prince  Eugene,  who  also  took  him  under  his  patronage; 
and  in  1715,  when  the  Comte  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Vienna, 
Rousseau  went  with  him  to  that  city,  where  he  remained  three  years. 

Rousseau  had  left  powerful  friends  in  Paris,  among  whom  the  Baron 
de  Breteuil  exerted  himself  with  so  much  success  as  to  obtain  for  him 
letters  of  recall,  which  were  forwarded  to  him  iu  February  1716  ;  but 

,  Rousseau  refused  to  avail  himself  of  them,  ou  the  ground  that  they 
were  granted  to  him  as  an  act  of  grace,  whereas  he  required  a  public 

j  acknowledgment  of  the  injustice  of  his  sentence.  In  1720  he  went 
to  Brussels,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Voltaire,  and  they  were 
friendly  for  some  time,  but  afterwards  became  bitter  enemies.  In 

|  1721  he  came  to  England,  where  he  published  a  new  edition  of  his 
works  (1723,  2  vols.  4to),  which  produced  him  about  2000^.  This 
sum  he  unfortunately  invested  with  the  Ostend  Company,  which 
failed,  and  he  again  became  dependent  on  his  friends  for  support. 
He  now  returned  to  Brussels,  aud  was  received  under  the  protection 
of  the  Duke  d'Aremberg,  who,  when  he  quitted  Brussels  in  1733, 
settled  a  pension  upon  him.  In  1738  Rousseau  became  desirous  of 
returning  to  France,  and  made  interest  to  procure  the  same  letters  of 
recall  which,  more  than  tweuty  years  before,  he  had  indignantly 
rejected,  but  ho  could  not  obtain  them.  He  however  ventured  to 
visit  Paris  incognito;  but  though  the  authorities  shut  their  eyes  to 
this  infraction  of  the  law,  they  gave  him  no  hope  of  being  recalled. 
After  remaining  a  few  months  in  Paris,  he  returned  to  Brussels,  where 
he  died,  March  17,  1741. 

The  first  collected  edition  of  his  works  was  published  by  himself, 
after  bis  banishment  at  Soleure,  in  Switzerland  ;  the  next  was  that 
of  London,  2  vols.  4to,  1723,  which  was  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1743,  and 
was  again  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1757,  with  a  fifth  volume,  containing 
the  licentious  epigrams,  many  of  which  were  no  doubt  properly 
ascribed  to  him,  and  also  of  the  notorious  couplets,  engraved  in  imita- 
tion of  the  hand  iu  which  they  were  written.  The  most  complete 
edition  of  his  works  (not  iucluoiug  the  licentious  epigrams)  was  pub- 
lished at  Brussels  iu  1743,  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Seguy, 
3  vols,  large  4to,  with  the  author's  last  corrections.  It  consists  of  his 
poems,  his  dramatic  piec  s,  aud  a  collection  of  his  letters.  There  is 
a  beautiful  edition  of  his  works,  5  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  Lefevre,  1820. 
There  are  several  other  editions. 

Jean  Baptiste  Rou'seau  stands  indisputably  at  the  head  of  the  lyiic 
poets  of  France.  His  poems  consist  of — '  Odes  Sacrees,'  1  book  ; 
'  Odes,'  3  books;  '  Cantates,'  1  book  ;  '  Epitres,'  2  books;  'Allegories,' 
2  books;  '  Epigrammes,'  3  books;  and  'Poesies  Diverses,'  1  book. 
Rousseau's  diamatic  pieces,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  received  by  the  public,  are  of  little  value.  His 
epistles,  allege  ries,  aud  miscellaneous  poems  arc  perhaps  not  much 
inferior  to  Boileau  iu  strong  sense  and  elegance  of  versification,  but 
are  inferior  to  him  in  wit.  His  epigrams  are  neat  and  sparkling,  and 
the  satire  is  directed  to  its  mark  with  an  aim  that  seldom  fails.  His 
fame  however  rests  upon  his  odes  and  his  cantatas.  His  sacred  odes 
are  free  imitations  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  not  so  close  as  translation 
nor  so  wide  as  paraphrase.  Too  many  of  his  other  odes  are  addressed 
to  kings,  ministers,  and  generals,  aud  relate  to  events  of  temporary 
interest.    His  best  odes  however  are  distinguished  by  boldness  and 

i  justness  of  thought ;  by  simplicity  of  expression,  by  fullness  and  dis- 
tinctness of  imagery,  without  being  overloaded  with  it;  by  an  earnest- 
ness and  enthusiasm  which  seem  to  spring  spontaneously  from  the 
feelings  of  the  poet ;  aud  by  a  splendour  and  harmonious  richness 
of  diction  in  which  he  seems  to  have  no  rival  among  French  poets. 
His  cantatas  are  a  species  of  ode  of  which  part  is  adapted  for  recitation 
and  part  for  singing.  They  are  beautiful  compositions.  Some  of 
them  may  be  said  to  approach  the  sublime,  if  they  do  not  reach  it; 
aud  others,  which  are  of  a  lighter  character,  are  exceedingly  graceful. 

ROUSSEA'U,  JEAN  JACQUES,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1712,  aud 
was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker.  While  yet  a  child  he  lost  his  mother, 
and  his  father  having  married  agaiu,  young  Rousseau  was  removed 
from  his  paternal  roof,  and  after  remaining  for  some  time  at  a  village 
school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva,  was  apprenticed  to  an 
engraver,  a  coarse  man,  whose  brutal  treatment  tended  to  sour  a 
temper  naturally  irritable  and  morose.  The  boy  became  addicted  to 
idle  habits,  and  to  ljiug  and  pilfering.  At  last,  through  fear  of 
punishment  for  some  misconduct,  he  rau  away  from  his  master,  and 
wandered  into  Savoy,  where,  finding  himself  destitute,  he  applied  to  the 
bishop  of  Annecy,  on  the  plea  of  wishing  to  become  a  convert  to  Roman 
Catholicism.  The  bishop  recommended  him  to  Madame  de  Warens, 
a  Swiss  lady,  who,  being  herself  a  convert  to  Catholicism,  had  settled 
at  Annecy.  Through  her  kind  assistance  he  obtained  the  means  of 
proceeding  to  Turin,  where  he  entered  the  college  of  the  Catechum-ni, 
and  after  going  through  a  preparatory  course  of  religious  instruction, 
he  abjured  the  Reformed  religion  aud  became  a  Roman  Catholic. 
But  as  he  refused  to  take  orders,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  estab- 
lishment, and  left  to  his  own  resources.  Accordingly  he  became  a 
domestic  servant,  but  his  want  of  dis  retion  and  sell'-coutrol  rendering 
him  unfit  for  his  situation,  he  left  Turin  and  recrossed  the  Alps.  He 
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found  Madame  de  Warens  residing  at  a  country  houso  near  Chambery, 
who  received  liini  kindly,  and  afforded  liirn  mip|iort  anil  protection  In 
her  own  bouse  during  the  next  ton  yearn.  Oi  li in  foolish,  profligate, 
and  ungrateful  conduct  during  a  great  part  of  this  period  ho  has  given 
an  account  in  his  'Confessions.'  Alter  many  absences  and  many 
returns,  ho  quitted  her  finally  in  1740,  with  letters  of  introduction 
for  soino  persons  at  Lyon,  lie  acted  in  succession  as  preceptor, 
musician,  and  private  secretary  to  the  French  envoy  to  Venice,  whom 
he  followed  to  that  city.  From  Venice  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  in  1745. 
On  alighting  at  an  inn,'  he  became  acquainted  with  a  servant  girl, 
Therese  Levasseur,  with  whom  ho  formed  a  connection  which  lasted 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  attempted  to  compose  mimic  for  the  stage, 
but  he  did  not  succeed  in  selling  it.  His  next  employment  was  as  a 
clerk  in  the  office  of  M.  Dupiu,  fi •rmur-gdue'ral,  where  however  ho 
did  not  remain  long.  In  1718  he  became  acquainted  with  Madame- 
d'Epinay,  who  proved  one  of  his  steadiest  and  truest  friends.  At  her 
house  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  D'Aletubert,  Diderot,  and 
Condillac,  and  by  thtui  he  was  engaged  to  write  articles  for  the 
'  Encyclopddio.' 

One  day  he  read  in  an  advertisement  that  a  prize  was  offered  by 
the  Academy  of  Dijon  for  the  best  essay  on  tho  question — '  Whether 
the  progress  of  science  and  of  tho  arts  has  been  favourable  to  the 
morals  of  mankind  ? '  Rousseau  determined  to  support  the  negative, 
and  Diderot  encouraged,  but  did  not  originate,  his  determination. 
He  supported  his  position  in  a  stj  le  of  impassioned  eloquence,  and 
obtained  the  prize.  His  success  confirmed  him  in  his  bias  for  paradox 
and  exaggeration,  aud  henceforth  he  seemed  to  have  adopted  as  a 
general  principle  that  the  extreme  opposite  to  wrong  must  of  neces- 
sity be  riuht.  His  opera,  '  Le  Deviu  du  Village,'  was  played  before 
Louis  XV.,  at  the  Court  Theatre  of  Fontainebleau.  Rousseau  was  in 
one  of  the  boxes  with  a  geutleman  of  the  court.  Tho  king,  being 
pleased  with  the  opera,  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  author,  which 
being  signified  to  Rousseau,  bis  shyness  took  alarm,  and  he  actually 
ran  away  out  of  the  house,  aud  did  not  stop  till  he  reached  Paris. 
He  had  neither  easy  manners  nor  facility  of  address,  aud  his  own 
acute  feeling  of  these  deficiencies  tormented  him  throughout  life,  and 
tended  to  perpetuate  and  iucrease  his  natural  awkwardness.  In  order 
to  hide  these  imperfections,  he  affected  disregard  of  manners,  and  put 
on  the  appearance  of  a  misanthropist,  which  he  in  reality  was  not. 
He  lived  chiefly  by  copying  music,  and  several  persons  who  knew  his 
straitened  circumstances  sent  him  work,  for  which  they  offered  him 
three  or  four  times  the  usual  remuntration,  but  he  never  would  accept 
anything  beyond  the  accustomed  price. 

In  1753  he  wrote  his  'Lettre  sur  la  Musique  Francaise,'  which 
sorely  wounded  the  national  vanity.  His  next  publication,  a  letter 
to  D'Alembert,  'Sur  les  Spectacles,'  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  between 
them.  He  wrote  also  a  '  Di^couts  sur  l'Originc  de  l'lnegalitd  parmi 
les  Homines,'  which  was  admired  for  its  eloquence  ;  but  his  usual 
paradoxical  vein  runs  through  the  whole  composition.  Rousseau 
asserts  that  man  is  not  intended  for  a  social  state ;  that  he  has  a  bias 
for  a  solitary  existence,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  savage  in  his 
native  wilds  is  a  true  state  of  freedom,  and  the  natural  state  of  man, 
and  that  every  system  of  society  is  an  infraction  of  man's  rights.  He 
also  maintains  that  all  men  are  born  equal,  in  spite  of  the  daily  evi- 
dence which  we  have  of  the  inequalities,  physical  and  moral,  observable 
even  in  childhood.  This  idea  of  the  equal  rights  of  men,  derived  not 
from  reason  or  religion,  hut  from  his  favourite  theory  of  man's  equality 
in  a  state  of  nature,  Rousseau  afterwards  developed  more  fully  in  his 
'  Contrat  Social,'  a  work  which,  after  leading  astray  a  number  of 
people,  and  causing  considerable  mischief,  is  now  regarded  by  all 
sound  thinkers  as  a  superficial  essay.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
Rousseau,  after  reading  the  works  of  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  had 
observed  that  in  all  the  projects  of  society  and  government  of  that 
writer  there  was  the  fundamental  error  of  "  supposing  that  men  in 
general  and  in  all  cases  will  conduct  themselves  according  to  the 
dictates  of  reason  aud  justice,  rather  than  according  to  the  impulse 
of  their  own  passions  or  wayward  judgment." 

In  1756  Rousseau,  at  the  invitation  of  Madame  d'Epinay,  took  up 
his  residence  at  her  country-house,  called  L'Hermitage,  in  the  pretty 
valley  of  Montmorency,  near  Paris.  Here  he  began  to  write  his  cele- 
brated novel,  '  Julie,  ou  la  Nouvelle  Heloise,'  which  he  finished  in  1759. 
It  is  of  little  value  as  a  work  of  imagination  or  invention,  but  as  a 
specimen  of  impassioned  eloquence  it  will  always  be  admired.  Rousseau 
while  he  wrote  it  was  under  the  influence  of  a  violent  attachment  for 
Madame  d'Houdetot,  sister-in-law  of  Madame  d'Epinay ;  and  this 
passion,  absurd  and  hopeless  though  it  was,  served  to  inspire  him  during 
the  progress  of  his  work. 

'  La  Nouvelle  Heloise '  has  been  censured  as  tending  to  render  vice 
an  object  of  interest  and  sympathy.  The  character  of  the  hero  is 
culpable,  for  he  forgets  the  obligations  of  hospitality,  and  betrays  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him.  But  here  we  agaiu  perceive  the  influence 
of  Rousseau's  favourite  paradox;  for,  in  a  state  of  nature,  such  as 
Rousseau  fancied  it,  the  relative  position  of  St.  Preux,  his  pupil,  and 
her  parents,  would  not  have  been  the  same  as  in  the  novel,  for  they 
would  have  all  been  savages  together,  and  the  intimacy  of  St.  Preux 
with  Julie  would  have  been  a  matter  of  course.  Rousseau  however, 
by  the  character  which  he  has  drawn  of  Julie  after  she  becomes  a  wife, 
has  paid  a  just  homage  to  the  sacreduess  of  the  marriage  bond,  and  to 
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the  importance  of  conjugal  duties,  which  constitute  the  foundation  of 
all  society.  Rouleau  admired  virtue  and  felt  it-t  vain-,  though  bed  I 
not  always  follow  its  roles.  lie  says  of  himself,  that  after  much 
reflection,  perceiving  nothing  but  error  among  philoHOphers,  and 
oppres-ion  and  misery  in  the  social  htate,  he  fam  ied,  in  the  delusion  of 
his  pride,  that  ho  was  born  to  dissipati  all  prejudices ;  but  then  ho 
saw  that,  in  order  to  have  his  advice  listened  to,  hi-,  conduct  ought  to 
correspond  to  his  principles.  It  was  probably  in  compliance  with  this 
growing  sense  of  moral  duty  that  at  l  ist  ho  married  tho  woman  whom 
he  had  so  long  been  living  with,  who  had  then  attained  the  ago  of 
forty-soven,  and  who,  as  be  himself  says,  did  not  possess  either  mental 
or  personal  attractions,  and  bad  nothing  to  recommend  her  except  h«-r 
attention  to  him,  especially  in  his  fits  of  illness  or  despondency.  He 
also  repented  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  of  having  sent  bi-i  illegitimate 
children  to  the  foundling  hospital. 

Rousseau's  '  Emile,'  which  appeared  in  1702,  contained  a  new  system 
of  education.  He  gives  many  good  precepts,  especially  in  the  first  part 
of  the  book,  which  was  productive  of  a  beneficial  change  in  the  early 
treatment  of  children  in  France  :  it  induced  mothers  of  the  higher 
orders  to  nurso  their  children  themselves ;  it  caused  the  discontinuance 
of  the  absurd  practice  of  swaddling  infants  like  mummies;  it  taught 
parents  to  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  children,  and  to  develope  their 
rational  faculties  rather  than  frighten  them  into  submi-sion  by  blow* 
or  threats,  or  terrify  thorn  by  absurd  stories.  In  these  respects 
Rousseau  was  a  benefactor  to  children  ;  but  as  ho  proceeded  in  his 
plan  for  older  boys  he  became  involved  in  speculations  about  religion 
and  morality,  which  gave  offence  both  to  Roman  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants. The  parliament  of  Paris  condemned  the  book.  The  orchbiab  ip 
issued  a  'maudement'  agaiust  it.  The  States-General  of  Holland 
proscribed  it,  and  the  council  of  Qeueva  had  it  burnt  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner.  The  publication  of  his  'Contrat  Social,'  which 
took  place  soon  after,  added  to  the  outcry  against  him,  in  consequence 
of  which  Rousseau  left  Paris  aud  repaired  first  to  Yverdun,  but  the 
senate  of  Bern  ordered  him  to  quit  the  territory  of  the  republic.  He 
then  went  to  Neuchatel,  of  which  Marshal  Keith  was  governor  for  the 
King  of  Prussia.  Keith  received  him  kindly,  and  Rousseau  took  up 
his  residence  at  Motiers  iu  the  Val  de  Travers,  whence  he  wrote  a 
reply  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  aud  a  letter  to  the  magistrates  of 
Geneva,  in  which  be  renounced  his  citizenship.  In  his  retirement  he 
wrote  the  '  Lettres  dcrites  de  la  Montague,'  being  a  series  of  strictures 
on  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  government  of  Geneva  as  it  then  was. 
This  work  increased  the  irritation  against  the  author,  a  feeling  which 
spread  even  among  the  villagers  of  Motiers,  who  annoyed  their 
eccentric  visitor  in  various  ways,  which  however  the  Buspicious  temper 
of  Rousseau  probably  exaggerated.  He  removed  to  the  little  island 
of  St.  Pierre  in  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  where  he  assumed,  no  one  knows 
why,  the  Armenian  costume.  Being  sent  away  thence  by  an  order 
from  the  senate  of  Bern,  he  accepted  the  kind  invitation  of  David 
Hume,  who  offered  him  a  quiet  asylum  in  England.  Rousseau  arrived 
in  London  in  January  176t>,  and  the  following  March  went  to  Wootton 
in  Derbyshire,  where  Hume  had  procured  him  a  private  residence  iu 
the  house  of  Mr.  Davenport.  It  was  not  long  however  before  Rousseau 
quarrelled  both  with  Hume  and  Davenport,  and  suddenly  returned  to 
France.  A  letter  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers  bearing  the  name 
of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  reflecting  severely  upon  Rousseau's  moral 
infirmities.  Rousseau  accused  Hume  of  being  the  author  or  planner 
of  the  pretended  communication.  In  vain  did  Hume  protest  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  At  last  Horace  Walpole  acknowledged 
himself  the  author  of  the  offensive  letter.  Rousseau  however  would 
not  be  pacified,  and  he  continued  to  charge  Hume  with  the  blackest 
designs  against  him. 

After  his  return  to  France,  Rousseau  led  an  unsettled  life,  often 
changing  his  place  of  residence,  till  1770.  He  published  in  the  mean- 
time a  '  Dictionnaire  de  Musique,'  which  was  considered  to  be  both 
imperfect  and  obscure.  He  then  returned  to  Paris,  aud  took  lodgings 
in  the  Rue  Platri6re,  which  has  since  been  called  Rue  J.  J.  Rousseau. 
He  was  left  undisturbed  by  the  authorities,  but  he  was  cautioned,  as 
there  was  still  a  prosecution  pending  against  him  on  account  of  his 
'  Emile,'  not  to  make  himself  conspicuous  in  public ;  an  advice  which 
seemed  to  produce  the  contrary  effect  upon  his  wayward  temper.  Ht- 
now  fell  into  a  real  or  affected  state  of  misanthropy,  fancying  that 
everybody  was  conspiring  against  him,  aud  he  complained  at  the  same 
time  of  acute  mental  suffering.  Byron,  who  in  his  mental  bias  had 
some  points  of  resemblance  with  Rousseau,  has  strikingly  described 
him : — 

"  His  life  was  one  long  war  with  self-sought  foes, 

Or  friends  by  himself  banished  ;  for  his  mind 

Had  grown  suspicion's  sanctuary,  and  chose 

For  its  own  cruel  sacrifice,  the  kind, 

'Gainst  whom  he  raged  with  fury  strange  and  blind. 

But  he  was  phrenzied — wherefore,  who  may  know  ! 

Since  cause  might  be  which  skill  could  never  find  ; 

But  he  was  phrenzied  by  disease  or  woe, 
To  that  worst  pitch  of  all  which  wears  a  reasoning  show. 

"  For  then  he  was  inspired,  and  from  him  came, 
As  from  the  Pythian  mystic  cave  of  yore, 
Those  oracles  which  set  the  world  in  lime, 
Nor  ceased  to  burn  till  kingdoms  were  no  more." 

('  Cliildc  llaro.u,'  cauto  iil.> 
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One  of  Rousseau's  grievances  was  that  he  thought  the  French 
ministers  had  imposed  restrictions  upon  his  writing.  One  of  his 
friends  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Choiseul  on  the  subject.  The  duke's 
answer,  dated  1772,  is  as  follows: — "If  ever  I  have  advised M.  Rousseau 
not  to  publish  anything  without  my  previous  knowledge,  of  which  fact 
I  have  no  remembrance,  it  could  only  have  been  with  a  view  to  save 
Lim  from  fresh  squabbles  and  annoyances.  As  now  however  I  have 
no  longer  the  power  of  protecting  him  [the  duke  had  just  resigned  his 
premiership],  I  fully  acquit  him  of  any  engagement  of  the  sort." 

As  Rous seau  grew  old  and  infirm,  the  labour  of  copying  music  became 
too  irksome,  and  all  his  income  consisted  of  an  annuity  of  1450  livres, 
not  quite  CO/,  sterling.  His  wife  was  also  in  bad  health,  and  provisions 
were  very  dear,  and  he  found  that  he  could  not  remain  in  Paris.  The 
.Marquis  de  Qirardin,  being  informed  of  this,  kindly  offered  Rousseau 
a  permanent  habitation  at  the  chateau  of  Ermenonvillo,  near  Chantilly. 
Rousseau  accepted  for  his  residence  a  detached  cottage  near  the  family 
mansion,  whither  he  removed  in  May  1778.  In  this  new  abode  he 
appeared  for  once  contented.  He  used  to  botanise  in  the  neighbour- 
hood with  one  of  the  sons  of  the  marquis.  On  the  1st  of  July  he  went 
out  as  usual  for  the  purpose,  but  returned  home  fatigued  and  ill. 
The  next  morning  after  breakfast  he  went  to  his  room  to  dress,  as  ho 
intended  to  pay  a  visit  to  Madame  de  Girardiu  ;  but  he  felt  exhausted, 
and  his  wife  coming  in  gave  the  alarm.  Madame  de  Qirardin  came  at 
once  to  see  him  ;  but  Kousseau,  whilst  thanking  her  for  all  her  kindness, 
begged  of  her  to  return  to  her  house,  and  leave  him  for  the  present. 
Having  requested  his  wife  to  sit  by  him,  he  begged  her  forgiveness  for 
any  pain  that  he  might  have  caused  her,  and  said  that  he  died  in  peace 
with  all  the  world,  and  that  ho  trusted  in  the  mercy  of  God.  He 
asked  her  to  open  the  window,  that  he  might  once  moro  behold  the 
lovely  verdure  of  the  fields.  "  How  pure  and  beautiful  is  the  sky," 
observed  he;  "  there  is  not  a  cloud  on  it.  I  hope  the  Almighty  will 
receive  me  there.''  So  saying,  he  fell  with  his  face  to  the  ground  ; 
and  when  he  was  raised,  life  was  extinct.  His  death  was  purely 
natural,  and  not  in  consequence  of  suicide,  as  was  said  by  some.  He 
was  buried,  according  to  his  request,  in  an  island  shaded  by  poplars, 
in  the  little  lake  of  the  park  of  Erruenonville,  and  a  plain  marble 
monument  was  raised  to  his  memory. 

He  had  begun  to  write  his  autobiography  when  he  was  in  England, 
under  the  title  of  his  '  Confessions.'  This  work  contains  many  excep- 
tionable passages.  It  ought  to  be  observed  however  that  he  did  not 
intend  it  for  publication  until  the  year  1S00,  judging  that  the  persons 
mentioned  in  it  would  then  be  dead  ;  but  through  an  abuse  of  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  depositaries  of  his  manuscript,  it  was  published 
in  1 788.  Rousseau  did  not,  like  Voltaire,  sneer  at  religion  and  morality. 
He  was  sceptical,  but  had  no  fanatical  hatred  of  Christianity;  on  the 
contrary,  he  admired  and  praised  the  morality  of  the  Gospel.  "  I 
acknowledge,"  he  says  in  the  '  Emile,'  "  that  the  majesty  of  the 
Scriptures  astonishes  me,  that  the  holiness  of  the  Gospel  speaks  to  my 
heart.  Look  at  the  books  of  the  philosopheis  ;  with  all  their  pomp, 
how  little  they  appear  by  the  side  of  that  one  book  !  Can  a  book  so 
simple  and  yet  so  sublimt  be  the  work  of  men  ?  How  prejudiced, 
how  blind  that  man  must  be,  who  can  compare  the  son  of  Sophroniscus 
|Socrates)  with  the  son  of  Mary  !  "  With  such  sentiments  Rousseau 
could  not  long  agree  with  Diderot,  Helvetius,  D'Holbach,  and  their 
coterie.  They  ridiculed  him  as  a  bigot.  Voltaire,  on  his  part,  coarsely 
abused  him  on  many  occasions,  it  is  believed  from  literary  jealousy; 
but  Kousseau  never  retorted.  ''  I  have  spent  my  life,"  says  Rousseau, 
"amongst  infidels,  without  being  seduced  by  them:  I  esteemed  and 
loved  several  of  them  personally,  and  yet  their  doctrines  were  insuffer- 
able to  me.    I  told  them  repeatedly  that  I  could  not  believe  them. 

 I  leave  to  my  friends  the  task  of  constructing  the  world  by 

chance.  I  find  in  the  very  architects  of  this  new-fangled  world,  in 
spite  of  themselves  and  their  arguments,  a  fresh  proof  of  a  God, 
Creator  of  all." 

Through  his  deficient  education,  and  his  infirmities  of  judgment  and 
temper,  Rousseau  was  totally  unfit  to  be  a  political  writer.  He  set  a 
pernicious  example  to  many  others,  who  were  still  less  qualified  by 
proper  study  to  consider  themselves  as  legislators  and  reformers. 
Rousseau  by  his  eloquence  misled  the  understanding  ;  Voltaire  by  his 
sneers  and  ribaldry  destroyed  all  moral  feeling.  Both  writers  exerted 
a  great  influence  on  the  generation  which  they  saw  grow  up,  and  which 
afterwards  effected  the  great  French  revolution ;  and  yet  Rousseau 
might  well  disclaim  all  intention  to  contribute  to  such  a  catastrophe. 
While  Helvetius  maintained  the  principle  that  "  any  action  becomes 
lawful  and  virtuous  in  the  furtherance  of  the  public  weal,"  Rousseau 
says  that  ''  the  public  weal  is  nothing  unless  all  the  individuals  of 
society  are  safe  and  protected."  And  elsewhere  he  says  that  if  the 
attainment  of  liberty  should  cost  the  life  of  a  single  man,  it  would  be 
too  dearly  bought.  He  also  said,  speaking  of  his  '  Contrat  Social,' 
that  it  was  not  written  for  men,  but  for  angels.  M.  Angar  one  day 
introduced  his  son  to  Rousseau,  saying  that  he  had  been  educated 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  'Emile;'  when  Rousseau  gruffly 
rej died,  "So  much  the  worse  for  you  and  for  your  son  too!"  All 
these  circumstances  serve  to  show  the  real  character  of  Rousseau's 
mind. 

Kousseau  set  to  music  about  one  hundred  French  'Romances,'  some 
of  them  very  pretty,  which  he  published  under  the  title  of  '  Conso- 
lations des  Miseres  de  ma  Vie.'    He  was  passionately  fond  of  music, 


though  he  seems  not  to  have  attained  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 

subjeot. 

There  have  been  several  editions  of  Rousseau's  works :  those  of 
Lefevre,  22  vols.  8vo,  1819-20,  and  of  Lequien,  21  vols.  8vo,  1821-22, 
are  considered  the  best. 

The  town  of  Geneva  has  raised  a  bronze  statue  to  his  memory  in 
the  little  island  where  the  Rhone  issues  from  the  lake,  which  is  a 
favourite  promenade  of  the  citizens. 

ROUTH,  REV.  MARTIN  JOSEPH,  B.D.,  was  born  September  15, 
1755,  at  South  Elmham,  near  Beccles,  in  Suffolk.  His  father  was  the 
Rev.  Peter  Routh,  who  was  rector  of  South  Elmham  from  1753  to  1764, 
when  he  resigned  it  for  Beccles.  In  1774  he  became  master  of  Keccles 
grammar-school.  Martin  Joseph  Routh,  after  having  been  educated 
under  his  father,  matriculated  as  a  battler  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
May  31,  1770,  but  in  July  1771  was  elected  a  demy  of  the  college  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalen.  Having  taken  his  degree  of  K.A.,  he  became  a 
Fellow  in  July  1776,  and  on  the  23rd  of  October,  in  the  same  year, 
took  his  degree  of  M. A.  In  1781  he  was  appointed  college  librarian ; 
in  1783  he  was  elected  senior  proctor  of  the  university,  and  in  1784 
junior  dean  of  arts.  Ho  proceeded  B.D.  July  15,  1786,  and  in  1789 
was  appointed  one  of  the  college  bursars.  He  was  elected  president  of 
Magdalen  College  April  11,  1791,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Home, 
bishop  of  Norwich. 

Dr.  Routh's  first  literary  publication  was  an  edition  of  the  Enthy- 
demus  and  Gorgias  of  Plato,  '  Platouis  Enthydemus  et  Gorgias, 
recensuit,  vertit,  Notasque  suas  adjecit  Martinus  Josephus  Routh,  A.M., 
Collegii  D.  Maria)  Magd.  Oxou.  Socius,'  8vo,  1784. 

Having  taken  his  degree  of  D.D.,  Dr.  Routh  in  1810  became  rector 
of  Tylehurst,  near  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  whither  he  used  to  retire 
occasionally  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  to  enjoy  the  vacation 
allowed  him  by  the  statutes  of  his  college.  In  1814  he  published  the 
first  two  volumes  of  his  'Reliquiae  Sacra?;  sive  Auctorurn  jam  Perdi- 
torum  Secuudi  Tertiique  Seculi  post  Christum  natum  qua?  supersunt,' 
8vo.  The  third  volume  was  published  in  1815.  In  1820  he  married 
Eliza-Agnes,  daughter  of  J.  Blagrave,  Esq.,  of  Chalcot  Park,  near 
Tylehurst.  In  1S23  he  edited  Bishop  Burnet's  '  History  of  his  Own 
Times.'  In  1832  he  published  'Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum  Opuscula,' 
8vo,  and  a  second  edition  in  1840.  In  1833  he  published  an  improved 
edition  of  Burnet's  'History  of  his  Own  Times.'  In  1816  appeared 
four  volumes  of  a  new  edition  of  the  '  Reliquiae  Sacra?,'  to  which  he 
added  a  fifth  volume  in  1848.  He  died  December  22, 1854,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-nine,  and  was  buried  in  the  vault  of  the  chapel  of  Magdalen 
College. 

RO'VERE.  DELLA,  the  name  of  a  noble  family  originally  from 
Savona,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa,  which  gave  to  the  church  two  cele- 
brated pepes  [Sixtds  IV.  and  Julids  II.]  besides  many  cardinals  and 
other  distinguished  persons.  Pope  Julius  II.  caused  his  nephew 
Francesco  Maria  Delia  Rovere  to  be  adopted  by  Guidobaldo  of  Monte- 
feltro,  duke  of  Urbino,  who  was  childless,  as  his  successor  in  the  duchy. 
Accordingly,  after  the  death  of  Guidobaldo  in  1507,  Francesco  Maria 
took  possession  of  Urbino.  Under  Leo  X.  he  was  driven  away  from 
his  duchy  to  make  room  for  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  a  relative  of  the  new 
pope.  But  after  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  Francesco  Maria  was  reinstated 
in  the  dominion  of  Urbino  and  Pesaro.  He  was  much  engaged  in  the 
Italian  wars  of  that  age,  in  which  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  an 
able  commander.  He  died  in  1538,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Guidobaldo,  who  was  a  patron  of  learning  and  of  the  arts.  Guidobaldo 
died  in  1574,  and  was  succeeded  by  Fraucesco  Maria  II.  This  prince 
surpassed  his  predecessors  as  a  patron  of  learning,  and  was  himself 
learned  in  various  branches  of  knowledge.  Urbino  continued  to  be 
under  him,  what  it  had  been  from  the  times  of  the  Montefeltro  family, 
a  favourite  resort  of  men  of  science  and  of  literature.  Francescc 
Maria  II.  by  his  liberality  assisted  the  celebrated  naturalist  Aldrovandi 
of  Bologna,  in  forming  his  rich  museum  of  natural  history.  Duke 
Francesco  Maria  II.  lost  his  only  sou  Federico  in  1623,  and  the  court 
of  Rome  claimed  the  reversion  of  the  duchy  as  a  fief  of  the  Papal  see. 
Ferdinand  II.,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  who  had  married  the  Princess 
Vittoria  della  Rovere,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  was  induced, 
chiefly  through  religious  scruples,  to  give  up  his  claims  to  the  succes- 
sion; and  thus  Tuscany  lost  the  chance  of  extending  its  sway  from  sea 
to  sea  as  far  as  the  Adriatic.  In  1632  Duke  Francesco  Maria  died, 
when  his  dominions  were  seized  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  and  annexed  to 
the  Papal  territories. 

ROWE,  NICHOLAS,  an  English  dramatic  poet,  was  born  at  Little 
Beckford  in  Bedfordshire,  in  1673.  His  father  was  John  Rowe,  of  an 
old  Devonshire  family,  and  a  serjeant-at-law  of  some  eminence  in  his 
day.  The  son  was  educated  at  Westminster  under  Busby,  and  chosen 
one  of  the  king's  scholars.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  removed 
from  school  by  his  father,  and  entered  as  a  student  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  He  studied  law  for  about  three  years,  when,  being  left  his 
own  master  by  his  father's  death,  he  began  to  turn  his  attention  to 
poetry,  and  withdrew  himself  from  the  less  attractive  reading  of  his 
profession.  When  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  he  produced  a 
tragedy,  called  '  The  Ambitious  Step-Mother,'  which  was  very  well 
received  ;  and  in  1702  appeared  '  Tamerlane,'  in  which  play,  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  time,  Louis  XIV.  and  William  are  represented 
respectively  by  Bajazet  and  Tamerlane. 
I     This  tragedy  obtained  great  popularity,  from  its  connection  with  the 
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politics  of  the  day.  In  1703  was  published  'The  Fair  Penitent;'  and 
in  the  interval  between  this  date  and  his  death  he  wrote  '  Ulysses,' 
'The  Koyal  Convert, '  a  comedy  called  '  The  Biter,'  which  proved  a 
failure,  'Jane  Shore,'  written  professedly  in  the  Htyle  of  Shukspere, 
though  with  little  of  Shakspore's  manner,  and  lastly  '  Lady  Jane  Grey.' 
Iu  the  meantime  he  had  other  avocations  besides  poetry:  wo  And  him 
in  the  office  of  under  secretary  for  three  years  when  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  was  secretary  of  state,  and  after  having  bceu  made  poet- 
laureate  at  the  accession  of  George  I.,  ho  was  appointed  one  of  the 
land-surveyors  of  the  customs  of  the  port  of  London.  He  was  also 
clerk  of  the  council  to  tho  Prince  of  Wales,  aud  was  made  secretary 
of  the  presentations  by  Lord  Chancellor  Parker,  afterwards  Lord 
Macclesfield.  Rowe  died  December  C,  1718,  aged  forty-five,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Ho  was  twico  married,  and  had  issue 
by  both  wives.  Besides  the  plays  enumerated,  ho  wrote  short  poems, 
a  translation  of  Lucnn,  and  of  Quillet's  '  Calliptcdia.'  lie  published  an 
edition  of  Shakspere,  in  which  ho  has  ventured  on  various  restorations 
of  his  author's  text.  Iu  the  composition  of  his  dramas,  Rowe  shows 
little  depth  or  refined  art  in  the  pourtrayiug  of  character,  but  he  writes 
with  the  easy  grace  of  a  wi  ll  educated  man  of  fashion,  undisturbed  by 
the  cares  of  needy  authorship,  or  the  ambition  of  writing  himself  into 
notice  at  the  expense  of  good  taste.  His  versification  is  harmonious, 
and  the  language  of  his  characters  natural  in  the  dialogues.  '  Tho 
Fair  Penitent '  contains  several  passages  which  are  well  wrought  and 
show  considerable  powers  of  imagination.  His  translation  of  Lucan 
has  been  much  praised  by  Johnson  for  preserving  the  spirit  of  the 
original,  though  upon  comparison  it  will  often  be  found  feebly  diffuse. 
His  other  poems  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a  separate 
notice. 

ROWLEY,  WILLIAM,  an  Enslish  dramatic  writer,  of  whose  life 
hardly  anything  is  known.  He  flourished  during  the  reign  of  James  L, 
and  belonged  to  the  royal  company  of  players,  and  as  an  actor  excelled 
most  in  comedy.  The  "  Maister  Rowley,  once  a  rare  scholar  of  Pem- 
broke Hall,  in  Cambridge,"  mentioned  by  Meres  (2nd  part  of  '  Wit's 
Commonwealth,'  1598)  is  probably  some  earlier  author.  Rowley  wrote 
many  plays,  of  which  the  following  are  the  best  known: — 'A  new 
Wonder,  a  Woman  never  vext,'  a  comedy,  4to,  1532.  A  tragedy, 
called  'All's  lost  for  Lust,'  4to,  1633.  'A  Match  at  Midnight,'  a 
comedy,  4to,  1633.  'A  Shoemaker  a  Gentleman,'  a  comedy,  4to,  1638. 
'  The  Witch  cf  Edmonton,'  a  tragi  comedy  (iu  this  he  was  assisted 
by  Thomas  Deckar,  John  Ford,  &c),  4to,  1658.  '  The  Birth  of  Merlin,' 
4  to,  1662.  Shakspere  is  said  to  have  aided  him  iu  this  play.  The 
titles  of  others  of  his  plays  may  be  found  in  Watt's  '  Bibliotheca 
Britannica,'  and  the  'Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum.' 
Rowley  is  a  somewhat  unpolished  writer,  hardly  deserving  a  less 
obscure  fate  than  he  has  met  with.  Several  of  Rowley's  plays  are 
printed  in  Dodsley's  collection.  He  is  the  author  of  a  rare  tract, 
noticed  with  extracts  in  the  '  British  Bibliographer,'  iv.,  entitled,  '  A 
search  for  Money ;  or,  the  lamentable  complaint  for  the  losse  of  the 
wandering  knight  Monsieur  l'Argent;  or,  Come  along  with  me,  I  know 
thou  lovest  money  :  dedicated  to  all  those  that  lack  money,  by  William 
Rowley,'  London,  4to,  1609  ;  a  composition  full  of  the  ribaldry  and  low 
wit  of  his  time. 

For  notices  of  his  life,  see  a  copy  of  Langbaine's  '  Dramatic  Poets,' 
with  manuscript  notes,  iu  the  British  Museum,  and  some  statements  in 
Collier's  '  Dramatic  History.'  Two  extracts  from  his  plays  are  given 
in  Lamb's  '  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets.' 

ROXA'NA  was  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  a  Bactrian  prince,  who 
fell  into  the  power  of  Alexander  (B.C.  327),  on  his  conquest  of  a  strong 
natural  fortress  in  Sogdiana,  where  Oxyartes  had  placed  his  wife  and 
daughters.  Roxana  was  pronounced  by  the  followers  of  Alexander  to 
be  the  handsomest  woman  they  had  seen  in  Asia  after  the  wife  of 
Darius,  and  her  beauty  made  such  an  impression  on  Alexander,  that 
he  resolved  to  share  his  throne  with  her.  Roxana,  who  was  with 
child  at  the  death  of  Alexander,  subsequently  bore  a  sou,  to  whom 
the  name  of  Alexander  was  given,  and  who  was  acknowledged  as 
partner  of  Arrhidfeus  Philip  in  the  empire.  Statira,  the  other  wife  of 
Alexander,  was  also  supposed  to  be  pregnant ;  and  accordingly,  Roxana 
fearing  lest  Statira's  child  should  become  a  rival  of  her  own  son, 
invited  her  and  her  sister  Drypetis  to  Babylon,  where  they  were  put 
to  death  with  the  concurrence  of  Perdiccas.  Roxana  and  her  son 
subsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cassander,  who  kept  them  in  close 
confinement  in  Macedonia.  In  the  treaty  of  B.C.  311,  made  between 
the  principal  generals  of  Alexander,  it  was  agreed  that  Cassander 
should  continue  military  governor  (arpaT-qyus)  of  Europe,  till  the  sou 
of  Roxana  came  of  age.  Cassander  however,  to  remove  this  obstacle 
to  the  throne,  put  to  death  the  young  king  aud  his  mother  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  (Diod.  Sic,  xxi.  105 ;  Droysen,  Gcschichlc  dcr  Nachfdlger 
Alexanders.) 

ROXBURGH,  WILLIAM,  M.D.,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  proceeded 
to  India  in  the  medical  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  attention  to  the  botany  of  that  country.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  career  his  attention  was  confined  to  the  peninsula, 
as  he  was  stationed  at  Samulcottah  from  the  year  17S1,  where  he  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  pepper.  Into  the  plantations 
established  for  this  purpose  he  introduced  the  coffee,  ciuuamou,  nut- 
meg, annotto,  bread-fruit  tree,  sappan-wood  tree,  and  mulberry.  He 
also  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  culture  of  silk,  as  well  as  to 
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improve  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  was  remarkable  throughout 
for  tho  great  attention  which  ho  always  paid  to  tho  improvement  of 
tho  resources  of  the  country.  Ho  knew  and  con  e. ponded  with 
EoB  nig,  a  pupil  of  Linns  OS,  who  first  gave  an  impulse  to  scientific 
botany  in  India.  Dr.  Roxburgh  made  largo  collections  of  plant*  in 
tho  Carnatic,  but  ho  had  the  misfortune  to  loso  them  all,  with  hit 
books  aud  papers,  in  an  inundation  at  Injeram.  He  however  recom- 
menced making  a  fresh  collection,  and  the  Court  of  Directors  sent  him 
out  a  present  of  botanical  books. 

In  the  autumu  of  1793,  from  his  great  merits,  ho  was  removed  to 
Calcutta,  where  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  botanic 
garden  which  had  been  established  by  Colonel  Kyd.  During  his 
superintendence,  which  extended  to  1814,  few  men  have  laboured 
with  greater  zeal,  assiduity,  aud  success,  though  he  had  very  indifferent 
health  ;  having  been  obliged  to  make  three  separate  voyages  for  it? 
re-establishment,  once  to  the  Cape  and  twice  to  Europe,  on  tho  latter 
of  which  occasions  he  died,  in  1815.  On  one  of  these  occasions;  Dr. 
Carey,  the  celebrated  missionary  and  Orientalist,  took  charge  of  the 
garden,  and  published,  at  Serampore,  Dr.  Roxburgh's  catalogue  of  tho 
contents  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Calcutta.  From  Dr.  Carey's  preface 
to  this  catalogue  we  learn  that  the  number  of  described  species  then 
in  the  garden  amounted  to  3500,  of  which  1510  were  named  and 
described  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  besides  453  which,  though  described,  had 
not  then  been  introduced.  Besides  describing,  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  having  splendid  drawings  made  of  the  various  plants  that  he 
discovered ;  these,  to  the  amount  of  2000,  were  sent  to  the  Court  of 
Directors.  At  their  request,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  undertook  the  general 
superiutendence  of  tho  publication  of  a  work  in  which  a  preference 
was  given  to  subjects  connected  with  medicine,  the  arts,  and  manufac- 
tures, and  which  is  now  well  known  as  Roxburgh's  '  Coromandel 
riants,'  in  3  vols,  folio,  with  300  coloured  engravings.  Dr.  Roxburgh's 
general  descriptive  work  of  the  plants  of  India,  called  '  Flora  Iudica,' 
was  not  published  for  many  years  after  his  death.  An  edition  was 
commenced,  to  be  published  at  Serampore,  by  Dr.  Carey,  with  additions 
by  Dr.  Wallich,  the  first  volume  in  la20,  and  the  second  in  1824.  A 
complete  edition,  in  3  vols.,  was  published  by  Dr.  Roxburgh's  sons 
iu  1832. 

ROY,  MAJOR-GENERAL  WILLIAM,  R.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  the  first 
British  geodesist,  with  whom  commences  the  history  of  the  Ordnance 
trigonometrical  survey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  adorned  by  so  many 
distinguished  names  that  have  already  appeared  iu  this  work.  The 
events  connected  with  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1745  having 
pointed  out  the  propriety  of  exploring  and  mapping  the  wild  High- 
land districts  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  military  posts  and 
roads  of  communication,  a  plan  suggested  by  Lieutenant-General 
Watson,  Deputy  Quarter-Master  General  in  North  Britain,  was  under- 
taken in  1746  and  1747  by  Colonel  Roy,  then  Assistant  Quarter-Master 
General;  and  the  work  was  at  length  extended  from  the  Highlacds 
over  the  whole  main  land  of  Scotland.  But  this  work,  formerly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  map,  was  never  published, 
aud  haviDg  been  carried  on  with  inferior  instruments,  was  considered 
by  Roy  as  merely  "a  magnificent  military  sketch.''  The  war  of  1755 
put  a  stop  to  these  works  of  peace;  but  at  the  peace  of  1763  tho 
subject  of  a  general  survey  of  Great  Britain,  which  would  have  in- 
cluded the  work  already  done  in  Scotland,  again  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  government,  but  was  again  thrown  into  shade  by  the  American 
war.  The  peace  of  1783  however  permitted  the  reconsideration  of 
the  proposed  survey ;  and  at  this  critical  period,  a  memoir  by  the 
French  astronomer,  M.  Cassini  de  Thury,  recommending  the  connec- 
tion by  trigonometrical  measurements  of  the  national  observatories  of 
Paris  and  Greenwich,  and  the  consequent  determination  of  the  exact 
differences  between  their  latitudes  and  longitudes,  was  submitted  to 
the  English  government  by  the  French  ambassador.  Cassini,  Mechain, 
and  Legendre  had  already  carried  a  series  of  triangles  from  Paris  to 
Calais,  and  it  was  only  necessary  that  the  English  geodeosta  should 
complete  the  work  by  carrying  a  similar  series  fiorn  Greenwich  to 
Dover.  Mr.  Fox  by  consent  of  the  king  (George  III.)  transmitted 
this  memoir  to  the  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  Sir  Joseph  Bauks, 
by  whom  the  subject  was  brought  before  the  council,  and  through 
whose  influence  General  Roy  was  eventually  appointed  to  conduct  the 
operations.  The  site  of  the  initial  base  of  this  work,  which  must  be 
considered  the  germ  of  all  subsequent  and  future  scientific  surveys  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  which  in  fact  was  designed  to  be  such  by 
its  projectors,  in  addition  to  the  special  object  of  the  connection  of 
the  two  observatories,  was  fixed  at  Hounslow  Heath.  After  various 
experiments  and  preliminary  trials,  the  base  was  ultimately  measured 
by  means  of  glass  tubes,  as  suggested  by  Lieutenaut-Colonel  Calder- 
wood,  F.R.S.,  but  General  Roy  made  a  direct  comparison  between 
them,  aud  a  steel  chain  constructed  by  Ramsden,  by  measuring  the 
same  1000  feet  with  both,  the  result  of  which  was  very  satisfactory. 
The  length  of  the  Hounslow  base,  as  measured  by  him,  when  reduced 
to  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  27,401  j  feet,  or  about  5S  miles.  Iu  17?o 
General  Roy  received  the  Copley  Medal  from  the  Royal  Society  for 
this  achievement.  On  the  31st  of  July  1787  the  triangulation  was 
commenced,  by  means  of  the  great  theodolite  which  had  been  con- 
structed by  Ramsden  [Ramsden,  Jesss]  for  the  purpose.  Tho 
measurement  of  a  base  of  verification  on  Romney  Marsh  was  entrusted 
by  General  Roy  to  Lieutenant  Fiddes,  R.E.  and  Lieutenant  Bryce,  R.A. 
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(afterwards  Sir  A.  Brycc)  and  it  was  executed  with  the  Bteel  chain  of 
Ramsden,  as  being  better  fitted  for  use  on  such  ground  than  the  glass 
tubes.  Ths  length  of  this  base,  after  reduction,  was  found  to  be 
28,532-92  feet,  or  rather  less  than  5£  miles,  differing  only  a  few  inches 
from  the  length  deteruiiued  by  triangulation  from  the  Hounslow  base, 
and  therefore  verifying  the  accuracy  of  the  latter.  The  English  triau- 
gulaticn  was  then  connected  with  the  French,  by  observations  from 
both  sides  of  the  Channel,  and  thus  were  obtained  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  observatories.  In  addition  to  the  great  triangles,  many 
secondary  triangles  were  observed,  which  became  a  sure  foundation 
for  the  topographical  survey  of  Middlesex,  Kent,  aiid  the  adjoiuing 
counties. 

In  September  1788  General  Roy  completed  this  memorable  work, 
involving  the  beginning  of  the  measurement  of  the  British  arc  of  the 
meridian,  and  returned  to  London,  but  in  very  indifferent  health. 
The  increase  of  his  illness  compelled  him  to  pass  the  winter  of  the 
followii  g  year  at  Lisbon  ;  in  April  1790  he  returned  to  England,  but 
he  died  on  the  1st  of  July,  at  bis  house  in  Argyll-street,  Loudon  ; 
before  the  printing  of  his  paper  on  the  operations  he  had  conducted, 
in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  had  been  completed,  "  though  he 
lived  sufficiently  long,''  says  Colonel  Portlock  (from  whose  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  survey  the  principal  part  of  this  article  has  been 
derived),  "  to  correct  all  but  the  three  last  sheets  of  that  most  detailed 
and  able  account,  both  of  the  instruments  he  used  and  of  the  nature, 
objects,  and  result  of  the  operations  he  so  successfully  carried  out." 
At  the  period  of  his  decease,  General  Roy  was  deputy  quartermaster- 
general,  colonel  of  the  30th  regiment  of  infantry,  and  surveyor-general 
of  the  coasts.  In  1821  and  some  of  the  following  year3,  General  Roy's 
work  of  the  Hounslow  base  and  subsequent  operations  was  subjected 
to  a  much  more  severe  and  decisive  test  than  had  been  afforded  by 
the  base  of  verification  measured  on  Romney  Marsh.  The  angles 
were  rcmeasured  by  Colonel  (afterwards  Major-General)  Colby  [Colby, 
Thomas],  and  Captain  Kater  [Kater,  Henry],  with  the  great  theodolite 
by  Ramsden,  and  the  triangles  were  calculated  with  reference  to  the 
sphericity  of  the  earth,  which  had  not  previously  been  taken  into 
account.  On  comparing  the  results  with  those  obtained  by  Roy,  the 
greatest  difference  was  found  to  be  in  the  distance  between  the  signal- 
stations,  at  Dover  and  Calais,  and  this  amounted  only  to  124  ^ee*-i  ^he 
whole  distance  being  137,472  feet  (see  'Phil.  Trans.,' 1828).  On  the 
resumption  of  the  survey,  after  the  death  of  General  Roy,  the  Hounslow 
base  itself  had  been  re-measured  by  Mudge  [Mudge,  William],  and 
Dalby  [Dalby,  Isaac],  the  result  differing  only  by  2^  inches  from 
that  originally  obtained  by  the  subject  of  this  notice.  The  present 
astronomer  royal,  Mr.  Airy,  has  remarked  on  this  commencement  of 
the  national  survey  and  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian, 
'•  We  believe  it  may  fairly  be  said,  that  in  this,  as  in  other  grand 
experiments,  though  we  began  later  than  our  Continental  neigh- 
bours, we  conducted  our  operations  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  of 
which,  till  that  time,  no  one  had  dared  to  form  an  idea."  ('  Fig.  of  the 
Earth,'  in  '  Ency.  Metrop.,'  vol.  v.  1171.) 

In  1777,  as  Colonel  Roy,  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  of 
which  he  had  been  elected  a  Fellow  ten  years  previously,  a  paper, 
entitled  '  Experiments  and  Observations  made  in  Britain,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  Rule  for  measuring  Heights  with  the  Barometer,'  which  was 
inserted  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.'  It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  of  the  last  century  to  the  practical  philosophy 
of  the  subject.  But  General  Roy  united  to  his  purely  scientific 
pursuits  those  of  a  geographical  and  historical  antiquary,  to  which  he 
nad  been  led  by  his  military  studies.  In  1774  he  had  a  reduced  copy 
of  his  survey  of  Scotland  engraved  for  private  circulation,  with  the 
title  of  'Mappa  Britanniae  SeptentrioDalis  Faciei  Ronianse,'  &c.  He 
had  given  much  attention  during  the  survey  to  the  Roman  camps  in 
Scotland,  and  at  the  period  of  his  death  he  had  completed  an  elaborate 
work  on  the  subject,  which,  together  with  the  illustrative  drawings  and 
the  copper-plate  of  the  map,  was  presented  by  his  executors  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  at  whose  expense  it  was  published,  in 
a  folio  volume  of  more  than  200  closely-printed  pages,  with  51  plates, 
in  1793.  The  author's  own  title-page  to  this  work,  which  is  here  trans- 
scribed,  fully  explains  its  object  and  nature : — 'The  Military  Antiquities 
of  the  Romans  in  North  Britain,  and  particularly  their  ancient  system 
of  Castrametatiou,  illustrated  from  vestiges  of  the  camps  of  Agricola 
existing  there  :  hence  his  march  from  South  into  North  Britain  is  in 
some  degree  traced.  Comprehending  also  a  Treatise,  wherein  the 
Ancient  Geography  of  that  part  of  the  island  is  rectified,  chiefly  from 
the  lights  furnished  by  Richard  of  Cirencester.  Together  with  a 
description  of  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  Pius,  commonly  called  Grime's 
Dyke.  To  which  is  added,  an  appendix,  containing  detached  pieces 
[all  on  subjects  relating  to  the  Roman  and  1  ritish  military  history  of 
Britain],  The  whole  being  accompanied  with  maps  of  the  country, 
p,nd  plans  of  the  camps  and  stations,  &c.' 

ROYLE,  JOHN  FORBES,  M.D.,  a  distinguished  living  botauist, 
was  educated  for  the  medical  profession,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  late 
Dr.  Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  from  whom  he  acquired  that  love  of 
botany  and  taste  for  materia  medica  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so 
distinguished.  After  passing  the  usual  medical  examinations  in 
England,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  In 
Hindustan  he  worked  with  great  diligence  in  the  colli  ction  of  plants, 
and  especially  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their  medical  properties 


and  history.  He  wrote  a  work  '  On  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine,' 
in  which  he  included  a  great  amount  of  valuable  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  practice  of  medicine  amongst  the  Hindoos.  Having 
spent  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  the  Himalaya,  where  he  was  super- 
iutendaut  of  the  East  India  Company's  botanic  garden  at  Saharunpoor, 
he  was  enabled  to  form  a  great  collection  of  plants,  and  to  make  obser- 
vations on  other  departments  of  natural  history.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  published  his  great  work,  entitled  '  Illustrations  of  the 
Botany  and  other  branches  of  tho  Natural  History  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains.'  This  work,  which  appeared  in  parts,  was  commenced  in 
1839  and  finished  in  two  volumes  4to.  It  contained  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  information  on  the  natural  products  of  India,  especially 
those  which  are  useful  in  medicine  aud  the  arts.  Although 
Dr.  Royle  did  not  practise  medicine,  his  knowledge  of  drugs  and 
their  uses  pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  for  the  chair 
of  lecturer  on  materia  medica  at  King's  College,  London,  a  position 
he  occupied  till  the  year  1856.  The  results  of  his  experience  in  tbU 
department  of  knowledge  were  given  in  a  volume  entitled  a  '  Manual 
of  Materia  Medica,'  which  has  been  Bince  the  time  of  its  publica- 
tion a  text-book  in  medical  schools.  Dr.  Boyle's  botanical  know- 
ledge has  often  been  employed  on  the  productive  resources  of  India. 
He  has  several  times  read  papers  on  the  cultivation  of  t^a  aud  cotton 
in  India  at  the  meftings  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  His  activity  at  those  meetings  led  to  his  appointment 
for  a  short  time  as  co  secretary  with  General  Sabine  of  that  as^ocia' ion. 
In  1840  he  published  an  '  E;say  ou  the  Productive  Resources  of  India.' 
In  1855  he  also  published  a  volume  on  '  The  Fibrous  Plants  of  India,' 
pointing  out  those  which  could  be  made  more  especially  available:  for 
the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  especially  in  arranging  the  East  Indian 
department.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Linu&an  societies,  aud 
holds  an  appointment  in  London  in  connection  with  the  East  India 
Company.    [See  Supplement.] 

RUAULT,  JEAN,  more  generally  known  by  his  Latin  name  Rualdus, 
was  born  at  Coutanccs,  in  Normandy,  about  the  year  1580.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  early  life  by  his  knowledge  of  the  classical 
languages  and  of  ancient  history.  He  afterwards  obtained  considf  rable 
success  as  a  teacher,  and  was  for  several  years  professor  of  classical 
literature  at  the  university  of  Rouen ;  whence  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  his  lectures  were  attended  with  similar  success.  His  fame  as  a 
scholar  caused  him  to  be  twice  appointed  to  the  important  office  of 
rector  of  the  university  of  Paris,  and  in  1629  he  succeeded  the  cele- 
brated Frederic  Morel  as  professor  of  '  belles-lettres  '  in  the  College 
Royale.    He  died  in  1636. 

The  erudition  of  Rualdus  is  described  as  having  been  exact  and 
profound,  but  fault  is  found  with  him  as  a  writer  on  account  of  the 
prolixity  of  his  style  and  its  want  of  elegance.  Ilis  oral  teaching  pro- 
cured for  him  a  greater  reputation  than  his  writings.  The  work  by 
which  he  is  best  known  is  a  valuable  edition  of  Plutarch.  The  best 
copy  of  it  is  that  printed  at  Paris,  of  whicb,  as  it  is  now  rarely  to  be 
met  with,  we  give  tho  title  in  full  :  '  Eorundem  Plutarchi  Operuin 
editio  altera  Gr.  et  Lat.,  ex  interpretatione  Hermani  Cruserii  et  Wil- 
heltui  Xylandri,  cum  noti3  doctorum  variorum  et  Jobanuis  Kualdi 
variantibus  lectionibus  e  MSS.  codicibus  excerptis  et  indicibus,  ex 
recensione  Philippi  Joannis  Maussacci.'  Parisiis.  Typis  Regiis,  1624, 
2  vols,  folio  ('  Bibliographie,'  &c,  de  Hure,  art  6080,  Paris,  1763).  Ou 
account  of  the  rarity  of  this  edition,  that  of  Frankfuit  (1620)  likewise 
in  2  vols,  folio,  is  generally  used,  but  it  is  far  inferior  to  it.  There 
also  remain  of  Ruault — 1,  A  Collection  of  Latin  Poems,  12mo,  Paris, 
1610  :  the  volume  contains  two  books  of  epigrams  and  one  of  religious 
poems,  besides  two  harangues  on  scriptural  subjects  and  panegyiics  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Ursula.  2,  '  Coutroversia  de  Duellis,'  8vo, 
Paris,  1625.  3,  A  Latin  funeral  oration  on  Achille  de  Harlay.  4, 
'  Preuves  de  l'Histoire  du  Royaume  d'Yvetot,'  8vo,  Paris,  1631  ('Diet. 
Bibliogiaphique,'  Cailleau,  Paris,  1790,  vol.  ii ,  p.  513).  This  beiug 
the  only  edition  of  this  curious  work,  it  is  an  object  of  research  among 
the  collectors  of  rare  books.  Ruault  attempts  to  show  that  the  terri- 
tory of  Yvetot,  so  celebrated  in  one  of  the  most  popular  of  French 
songs,  was  really  constituted  a  kingdom  by  Clotaire. 

RUBENS,  PETER  PAUL,  the  most  celebrated  painter  of  the 
Flemish  school,  was  born  at  Cologne  in  1577,  on  the  29th  of  June,  the 
day  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  whence  his  baptismal  names.  His  father, 
John  Rubens,  who  was  one  of  the  e"chevins  of  Antwerp,  had  taken 
refuge  at  Cologne  with  bis  family,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances 
prevailing  in  the  Netherlands.  In  that  city  he  died  in  the  year  1587. 
His  widow  shortly  afterwards  took  advantage  of  the  restoration  of 
Flanders  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  by  the  victories  of  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  and  returned  to  Antwerp.  Iu  bis  sixteenth  year  Peter  Paul 
Rubens  was  placed  as  a  pnge  in  the  household  of  the  Countess  of 
I.alaing,  but  the  life  did  not  suit  him,  and  he  soon  returned  home. 
At  his  own  desire  he  became  the  pupil,  first  of  Tobias  Verhaegt,  a 
landscape-painter,  and  then  of  Adrian  van  Oort,  who  was  celebrated  as 
a  colourist.  His  next  master  was  Otho  van  Veen,  or,  as  he  is  commonly 
called,  Otho  Venius,  court  painter  to  the  Infanta  Isabella  and  the 
Archduke  Albert.  In  the  year  1600,  when  Rubens  was  twenty-three 
years  old,  he  was  advised  by  his  master  to  visit  Italy.  He  was  already 
thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  technical  and  general  knowledge 
which  would  enable  him  to  reap  the  full  benefit  from  such  a  journey, 
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mm]  Tib  lin.<l  executed  some  considerable  pictures.  lie  proceeded  first 
lo  Venice,  and  thonce  to  Mantua,  where  bin  letters  of  recommendation 
from  the  Archduke  Albert  scoured  him  the  favour  of  the  Duke  Vin- 
MDZlo  Gonzaga.  At  his  court  Rubens  aeeoptcd  the  place  of  gentleman 
pf  the  chamber,  and  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
him  of  studying  the  frescoes  of  Giulio  Romano  and  (lie  other  works  of 
ni  t  then  belonging  to  the  family  of  Qonzaga.  In  1001  ho  went  to 
Home  for  a  short  time,  and  after  returning  to  Mantua  visited  Venice, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  pictures  of  Titian  and  Paul 
Veronese.  The  works  of  these  two  masters  probably  exercised  tho 
strongest  influence  in  the  full  development  of  his  natural  genius  for 
colour.  Tho  Archduke  Albert  commissioned  Rubens  to  paint  three 
pictures  for  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  at  Rome,  and 
he  returned  thither  for  that  purpose,  and  with  tho  object  of  copying 
tome  celebrated  pictures  for  tho  Duke  of  Mantua,  and  he  probably 
visited  Florence  iu  his  way  back.  In  1G05  tho  Duke  Vincenzio  Oon- 
zaga sent  him  on  a  special  mission  to  Spain  with  a  present  for  Philip  III. 
That  king  received  him  most  graciously;  and  after  painting  a  large 
number  of  portraits  of  persons  connected  with  the  court  of  Madrid,  he 
returned  to  Mantua,  lie  paid  a  third  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
joint  d  bj  bis  elder  brother  Philip,  and  in  1607  went  through  Milan  to 
Genoa.  Iu  the  latter  city  ho  executed  many  works,  and  a  great 
number  of  his  pictures  still  remain  there.  In  1608  he  received  news 
of  his  mother's  illness,  and  returned  immediately  to  Antwerp,  where 
however  he  arrived  too  late  to  find  her  alive. 

The  wishes  of  Albert  aud  Isabella  induced  Rubens  to  abandon  his 
project  of  returning  to  Italy  ;  and  in  1609  be  married  his  first  wife, 
Elizabeth  Brants,  aud  settled  at  Autwerp.  The  beautiful  picture  in 
the  Munich  gallery,  representing  himself  and  his  wife  seated  in  a 
garden,  was  probably  painted  shortly  after  bis  marriage.  The  outline 
is  more  precise  and  the  style  more  true  and  homely  than  iu  most  of 
his  works.  In  the  year  1620  Rubens  was  commissioned  to  paint  the 
series  of  pictures  now  in  the  Louvre  which  represent  the  principal 
events  in  the  life  of  Maria  de'  Medici.  He  went  to  Paris,  and  received 
his  instructions  for  these  works,  but  the  pictures  themselves  were 
executed  at  Antwerp,  for  the  most  part  by  the  hands  of  his  numerous 
pupils.  In  fact,  as  they  were  placed  iu  the  Luxembourg  iu  1625,  it 
was  physically  impossible  that  he  should  have  painted  them  himself. 
The  original  sketches,  now  in  the  Muuich  gallery,  are  very  far  superior 
to  the  finished  pictures  which  are  now  in  the  Louvre.  During  his  last 
residence  at  Paris,  Rubens  became  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  purchased  his  collection  of  statues  and  other  works 
of  art  for  60,000  florins,  or  according  to  De  Piles,  for  100,000.  In 
1626  Rubens  lost  his  wife,  and  he  shortly  afterwards  made  a  journey, 
in  which  he  visited  the  priucipal  Dutch  painters  of  that  time. 

Rubens  bad  been  highly  esteemed  by  the  Archduke  Albert,  and 
after  the  death  of  that  prince  he  continued  in  the  favour  of  his  widow 
the  Infanta.  On  her  return  from  the  siege  of  Breda,  in  company  with 
Spinola,  in  1625,  she  visited  Rubens' s  house;  and  in  1627,  when 
Charles  I.  declared  war  against  France.  Rubens  was  entrusted  with 
some  nenociatious  with  Geibier,  Charles's  agent  at  the  Hague.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  he  was  despatched  to  Madrid.  During  his 
stay  in  Spain  he  executed  several  very  fine  pictures,  and  gained  the 
favour  of  Philip  IV.  and  the  Count-Duke  of  Olivarez.  In  1629 
Rubens  was  sent  by  the  Infanta  as  ambassador  to  England.  The 
painter  succeeded  as  a  diplomatist,  and  his  merits  in  procuring 
Charles's  acquiescence  in  the  peace  were  recognised  by  the  court  of 
Spain.  Whilst  in  England,  he  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Charles  I., 
whose  feeling  for  the  fine  arts  seems  to  have  been  of  the  strongest 
kind.  The  allegory  of  War  and  Peace,  now  in  the  National  Gallery, 
was  painted  as  a  suitable  present  to  the  king,  on  the  occasion  of  these 
negociations.  After  the  breaking  up  of  Charles's  matchless  collection, 
this  picture  was  transferred  to  Genoa,  but  was  purchased  during  the 
French  revolution  from  the  Dotia  family,  and  thus  restored  to  this 
country.  Tho  ceiling  of  Whitehall  was  sketched  during  Rubens's 
stay  in  England,  but  painted  at  Antwerp  at  a  later  period.  For  the 
latter  work  he  is  said  to  have  received  3000i.  In  1631  Rubens  married 
his  second  wife,  Helena  Forman,  a  beautiful  girl  of  sixteen.  Her 
portrait  often  recurs  in  his  pictures.  He  was  again  employed  on  a 
mission  to  Holland  iu  1633;  and  in  December  of  that  year,  his 
patrone-s,  the  Infanta  Isabella,  died. 

Rubens's  fame  now  stood  very  high,  and  the  commissions  he  received 
could  only  be  executed  by  the  aid  of  his  numerous  aud  able  pupils. 
In  1635  he  became  subject  to  gout  in  the  hands,  which  disabled  him 
from  painting  with  ease  on  a  large  scale.  At  the  request  of  the 
authorities  of  Autwerp,  he  executed  sketches  for  the  decoration  of  the 
arches  to  be  erected  on  the  entry  of  the  Cardinal  Infant,  Don  Fer- 
dinand, the  new  regent  of  the  Low  Countries.  He  died  iu  possession 
of  great  wealth,  on  the  30th  of  May  1640,  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  iu  the  church  of  St.  Jaques  at  Antwerp. 

Rubens's  personal  appearance  was  prepossessing,  and  his  manner 
and  conduct  such  as  to  make  him  generally  beloved.  Towards  other 
artists  he  acted  with  great  generosity,  and  he  is  said  to  have  relieved 
the  poverty  of  Vandyck  by  purchasing  all  the  pictures  which  that 
artist  had  in  his  studio. 

His  own  character  and  merits  as  a  painter  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy,  and  will  probably  always  furnish  matter  for  dis- 
oussion.    In  all  questions  of  literature  and  art,  we  are  never  satisfied 


without  constantly  comparing  things  which  are  in  themselves  utterly 
dissimilar.  Tho  source  of  pleasure  from  works  of  art  is  ob-cure,  aijd 
the  nature  of  tho  pleasure  itcelf  is  littlo  capable  of  definition,  but 
men  think  to  obtain  greater  precision,  aud  to  arrive  at  the  reason  why 
they  are  pleased,  by  this  process  of  comparison.  To  a  certain  extent 
perhaps  we  may  succeed,  but  in  general  such  Comparisons  have  a  t«-u- 
dency  to  narrow  our  field  of  enjoyment,  and  to  lead  us  to  dogrnati-e 
on  what  cannot  be  reduced  to  fixed  rule*.  A  man  may  derive  greater 
satisfaction  from  the  works  of  Perugiuo  or  Fiaucesco  Francia  than 
from  those  of  Rubens  or  Teuiers ;  be  may  feel  tho  beauty  of  the 
Parthenon  more  than  that  of  Strasbourg  cathedral  :  but  he  is  not  there- 
fore justified  iu  saying  that  Rubens  was  a  bad  painter,  or  that  Erwin 
of  Steinbach  was  an  indifferent  architect. 

Tho  principal  sources  of  pleasure  in  painting  appear  to  be  form, 
composition,  colour,  and,  the  highest  of  all,  tho  expresrioii  of  human 
character  and  action.  The  subdivisions  of  this  lait  branch  are  of 
course  infinite,  and  comprise  the  higher  and  holier  feelings,  as  well  as 
those  which  are  more  properly  a  portion  of  our  animal  nature.  In 
those  parts  of  his  art  which  act  immediately  on  the  senses,  Rubens 
was  without  doubt  a  great  master.  He  understood  tho  perfect 
management  of  light  and  shade,  of  composition,  and  colour.  If  hi* 
merits  are  disputed,  it  is  with  reference  to  the  subjects  which  he 
painted  and  to  his  mode  of  treating  them,  not  to  his  technical  skill. 
Before  his  visit  to  Italy  ho  had  acquired  an  individual  character  as  au 
artist.  The  fruit  of  his  labours  there  was  not  a  crude  mass  of  detached 
imitations,  but,  whilst  he  carefully  studied  the  great  masters  at  Venice 
and  elsewhere,  his  vigorous  genius  assimilated  and  appropriated  to 
itself  all  that  it  took  up  or  borrowed.  The  excess  of  individual  pecu- 
liarity in  liubens  certainly  amounts  to  '  manner  '  in  the"  narrower  sense 
of  the  word.  That  peculiarity  of  feeling  too  did  not  dwell  on  the 
forms  which  are  best  fitted  for  expressing  the  tranquil  and  devotional 
sentiments  which  prevail  in  early  Christian  art,  but  still,  such  as  it 
was,  it  was  eminently  characteristic  of  a  'great  painter.'  Sculpture 
exceeds  painting  in  its  power  of  expressing  form,  and  equals  it  in 
that  of  portraying  fixed  character;  but  painting  only  can  express  the 
tumult  and  energy  of  human  action  in  full  power  and  motion.  In  this 
Rubens  excelled,  and  it  is  surely  no  mean  excellence.  We  are  ready  to 
grant  that  his  Madonnas  are,  for  the  most  part,  clumsy  and  undignified ; 
that  their  forms  are  unfitted  for  the  being  whom  they  represent;  and 
that  exaggeration  sometimes  disfigures  scenes  where  quiet  and  holy 
feelings  would  be  more  in  place.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
stronger  human  passions  and  actions  have  au  intense  interest  for  man- 
kind. The  animal  energy  and  the  sensual  characteristics  of  man  are  a 
part  of  that  complex  whole  which  we  call  human  nature,  although 
they  are  not  the  most  elevated  part.  If  art  is  to  represent  man  as  he 
is,  these  elements  cannot  be  wholly  overlooked.  The  Greek  drama 
displayed  them  too  glaringly  in  the  olden  comedy,  and  Greek  sculpture 
embodied  them  in  its  fawns  and  satyrs.  An  acute  sense  of  beauty 
indeed  generally  softened  the  more  disgusting  features,  and  we  might 
wish  that  Rubens  bad  been  oftener  touched  with  similar  scruples. 
We  must  take  him  however  as  he  is  ;  with  all  his  technical  excellence, 
and  with  all  the  incomparable  energy  and  heartiness  which  animates 
his  best  works.  In  them  there  is  none  of  that  idle  tilling  up  of  vacant 
corners,  or  that  insertion  of  cold  academic  figures  wholly  unconcerned 
with  the  scenes  portrayed,  which  we  find  in  works  of  the  same  kind 
by  other  masters.  If  we  look  at  Rubens's  Village  Fiite,  in  the  Louvre, 
the  ring  of  peasants  wheel  round  in  the  dance  with  a  drunken  merri- 
ment which  seems  in  actual  motion  before  us.  The  smaller  picture  of 
the  Last  Judgment,  at  Munich,  is  just  as  wonderful  for  this  quality 
of  movement,  as  for  its  glorious  colour  and  execution.  His  Battle  of 
the  Amazons,  in  the  same  collection,  conveys,  in  a  most  wouderful 
degree,  the  struggle  and  energy  of  a  combat.  Action  and  life  he  never 
failed  to  represent  as  no  other  painter  has  done  before  or  since,  and 
this  alone,  in  our  opinion,  entitles  him  to  a  place  in  the  very  foremost 
rank  of  artists. 

In  landscape,  Rubens's  facility  of  execution  and  gorgeous  colour 
produce  a  marvellous  effect.  His  hunting-pieces  and  portraits  are 
equally  celebrated.  The  picture  commonly  referred  to  as  the  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  Rubens  is  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  at  Antwerp.  The 
best  of  his  works  are  in  the  Muuich  gallery  (which  contaius  r.o  less 
than  ninety-five  of  his  works,  principally  derived  from  the  Dtisseldorf 
collection)  and  at  Blenheim  and  Vienna,  but  there  are  ten  pictures  by 
him,  several  of  them  excellent  specimens  of  his  different  styles,  in  the 
National  Gallery.  Many  fine  pictures  by  him  remain  in  Spain,  and 
many  of  course  at  Antwerp. 

His  principal  pupils  were  Vandyck,  Jordaens,  Snyders,  Van  Thul- 
den,  Krayer,  Diepenbeck,  and  Quellin,  but  most  of  them  imitated 
the  outward  characteristics  of  their  master  without  catching  his  fire 
and  energy.  The  engravers  of  his  school,  such  as  Pontius  and  Bols- 
wert,  succeeded  admirably  in  conveying  the  general  character  of  those 
pictures  which  it  would  seem  most  difficult  to  translate  into  mere 
black  and  white. 

We  may  conclude  by  saying  that  Rubens  did  that  for  his  country 
which  has  rarely  if  ever  been  accomplished  for  any  other  land.  At 
the  time  of  John  aud  Hubert  van  Eyck,  the  school  of  Flanders  had 
attained  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence.  Those  artists  united  a 
diligent  and  minute  obsrrvation  of  nature  to  the  finest  technical  skill 
and  the  most  successful  delineation  of  character  and  feeling.    At  i 
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later  period  this  excellence  had  vanished,  and  given  way  to  the  crude 
and  affected  imitation  of  the  Italian  masters  wbich  we  Cnd  in  Mabuee 
and  Van  Orlay.  Rubens  however  a  second  time  placed  tbe  Low 
Countries  iu  the  first  rank,  and  by  bis  own  genius  restored  to  them  a 
reputation  different  indeed  in  kind,  but  perbaps  equal  in  degree  to 
that  which  they  bad  formerly  enjoyed. 

RUBRUQUIS,  WILLIAM  DE.  This  distinguished  traveller  of  the 
middle  ages  was  a  friar  of  the  Minorite  or  Franciscan  order.  Pits,  or 
Pitseus,  an  English  Roman  Catholic  of  the  16th  century,  in  bis  curious 
hiographical  work,  '  Lives  of  the  Kings,  Bishops,  Apostolical  Men,  and 
Writers  of  England,'  claims  him  as  an  Englishman,  and  as  one  that  did 
honour  to  bis  country.  It  appears  however  pretty  plainly  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Brabant.  His  real  name  was  Ruysbrock,  or  Rysbruck,  which, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  be  Latinised  into  Rtibruquis. 
The  date  of  bis  birth  is  not  preserved,  but  he  was  probably  born  about 
1228.  He  entered  the  cloisters  early  in  life,  and  soon  after  completing 
his  noviciate  and  taking  the  major  vows  he  went  to  the  Holy  Laud, 
with  other  monks  and  missionaries.  The  recent  successes  of  the  fourth 
grand  crusade,  under  Louis  IX.  of  France,  had  revived  tbe  hopes  of 
tbe  Christians  of  the  west.  Fresh  streams  of  pilgrims  were  [lowing 
thither;  and  some  of  these  counted  upon  setting  up  their  tabernacle 
of  rest  iu  Jerusalem,  and  upon  finding  provision  and  settlement  for 
life  iu  the  Holy  Laud. 

But  before  Rubruquis  could  reach  the  Syrian  shore  these  hopes  were 
overcast;  tbe  devout  French  king  had  been  defeated  near  Tunis,  rather 
by  endemic  diseases  than  by  the  sword  of  the  Saracen,  aud  had  been 
made  prisoner,  with  the  remnant  of  his  host,  by  the  Mohammedans. 
Louis  however  was  soon  released  upon  paying  a  ransom,  and  entering 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Soldan ;  and  he  was  in  Palestine  in  1253. 
Although  some  monkish  envoys,  who  had  previously  been  sent  in  quest 
of  that  great,  undiscovcrable,  Christian  potentate  of  the  East,  Prester 
or  Priest  John,  had  returned  disappointed,  and  with  very  discouraging 
accounts  of  the  difficulties  and  perils  of  their  journey,  King  Louis 
resolved  to  send  another  mission  in  search  of  him.  A  report  had 
reached  Louis  that  the  great  Tartar,  Sartach,  son  of  Baatu-Khan,  who 
commanded  in  tbe  western  parts  of  Tartary,  was  a  good  Christian. 
If  this  Sartach  was  not  Prester  John,  still  his  faith  and  devoutne68, 
if  truly  reported,  must  make  him  a  valuable  ally  to  the  Christians  who 
were  warring  in  the  Holy  Land  against  the  Paynim.  The  mission  of 
Louis  was  therefore  to  find  that  Tartar  prince,  wherever  he  might  be, 
and  at  whatever  toil  and  danger.  It  was  composed  of  Rubruquis, 
friar  Bartholomew  of  Cremona,  and  a  certain  friar  Andrew,  whose 
country  or  birthplace  is  not  named.  Rubruquis,  though  the  youngest 
of  the  three,  appears  to  have  been  considered  as  the  head  of  the 
mission.  He  no  doubt  owed  this  pre-eminence  to  his  superior  scholar- 
ship, wit,  aud  courage.  Before  his  departure  King  Louis  strictly 
enjoined  him  to  write  down  everything  he  saw  and  heard  among  the 
Tartars ;  and  by  conscientiously  obeying  the  royal  order,  and  by 
making  a  good  use  of  his  eyes  (his  ignorance  of  the  Tartar  languages 
made  his  ears  of  less  account),  he  brought  back  a  great  deal  of  curious 
information  on  the  subject  of  that  nomadic  people. 

After  spending  a  short  time  at  Constantinople  among  the  Greek 
Christians,  whose  schism  gave  them  great  offence,  Rubruquis  and  his 
companions  took  shipping,  and  entered  the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea.  On 
the  21st  of  May  1253  they  were  safely  landed  at  Soldaia,  now  Soudac 
or  Soujac,  not  far  from  Cherson,  iu  the  Crimea.  But  here  their 
troubles  began.  They  had  brought  no  presents  of  any  value,  and 
presents  are  necessary  passpoits  through  all  the  East.  They  were  told 
that  they  would  never  get  at  Sartach  unless  they  had  rich  gifts  to  lay 
at  his  feet.  They  however  pleaded  their  vow  of  poverty  as  Franciscans, 
and  boldly  went  on,  travelling  sometimes  in  carts  and  sometimes  on 
rough  horses.  They  crossed  tbe  Steppes  which  separate  the  Dnieper, 
or  Borystheues,  from  the  river  Don,  or  Tanais,  and  then  directed  their 
course  due  east,  over  immense  desert  plaius  where  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  earth  aud  sky,  and  here  and  there  the  barrows  or  tumuli  of 
the  Comans.  On  the  22nd  of  July,  being  in  a  famishing  condition, 
thry  reached  the  banks  of  the  Dou,  where  they  found  some  fish,  flesh, 
and  dry  bread.  Crossing  tbe  river,  they  plunged  again  into  the  hungry 
desert.  On  the  2nd  of  August  they  reached  the  temporary  residence, 
or  encampment,  of  the  great  Sartach.  As  they  had  nothing  to  give, 
beyond  a  little  sweet  wine,  a  few  preserved  fruits,  and  a  bag  full  of 
sweet  biscuits,  their  reception  was  of  the  sourest.  They  soon  dis- 
covered that  Sartach's  Christianity  was  all  a  dream.  That  Tartar  chief 
however  determined  to  send  them  on  to  his  father  Baatu.  From  his 
encampment  they  had  to  travel  solely  on  horseback,  in  the  break-neck 
Tartar  fashion.  After  dreadful  fatigue,  and  many  privations  and 
dangers,  they  reached  Baatu,  who  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  not  far  from  its  confluence  with  the  Caspian.  Baatu  told  them 
that  he  could  enter  into  no  negociations,  and  that  they  must  continue 
their  journey  until  they  came  to  Manchu-Khau,  the  great  Tartar 
emperor,  who  was  to  be  found  somewhere  in  the  direction  of  China. 
Of  this  long  journey  "  of  hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and  fatigue,  there  was 
no  end."  At  last,  on  the  27th  of  December,  the  poor  monks  arrived 
at  the  camp  and  court  of  the  Tartar  emperor,  and  were  lodged  iu  a 
small  dirty  hovel.  It  is  not  possible  to  fix  the  spot  where  the  erratic 
Manchu-Khan  was  then  residing.  Rubruquis  only  tells  us  that  it  was 
in  a  vast  plain,  as  flat  as  the  surface  of  a  lake  ;  that,  before  reachiug 
the  plain,  he  had  crossed  a  lofty  range  of  mountains,  and  had  travelled 


due  north.  Tho  emperor  was  attended  by  many  Chinese  mandarins, 
and  by  ambassadors  from  India,  from  Persia,  and  from  Turkey.  He 
gave  a  grand  feast,  at  which  all  the  great  men  got  drunk  on  cosmos, 
or  the  fermented  milk  of  mares.  On  the  5th  of  January  (1254)  the 
friars  were  presented  at  court,  where  they  had  to  perform  Beveral 
humiliating  ceremonies.  Manchu-Khan  gave  them  to  understand  that 
he  \v;is  master  of  the  whole  world,  aud  that  the  King  of  France  and 
all  the  monarchs  of  Christendom  must  submit  to  him.  About  the 
court  were  a  good  many  Nestorian  Christians ;  but  their  faith  was 
sadly  corrupted,  and  their  priests  were  little  better  than  conjurors 
and  quacks. 

A  week  or  two  before  Easter,  Manchu-Khan  removed  to  Kara- 
Corum,  orKara-Kum,  a  royal  city  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Orchau. 
The  monks  followed  him,  and  were  kindly  entertained  by  a  French 
goldsmith,  his  wife,  a  Hungarian  woman,  and  one  Basilicus,  the  son 
of  an  Englishman,  who  had  been  born  iu  Hungary. 

On  Whit-Sunday  Rubruquis  was  called  into  tho  presence  of  the 
emperor,  who  had  been  told  that  the  friars  had  called  him  a  foul 
iufidel.  Rubruquis  solemnly  denied  the  fact.  "  Then,"  said  the  khan, 
"  be  not  afiaid."  The  brave  monk  smiled  and  said,  "  If  I  had  feared, 
I  should  not  have  come  hither  ! "  He  was  then  told  that  he  must 
return  the  way  he  had  come,  aud  make  himself  strong  for  the  journey 
by  eating  good  meat.  He  took  his  departure  a  fortnit;ht  after  Mid- 
summer day.  "  From  Kara  Corum,"  says  the  good  friar,  "  unto  the 
court  of  Baatu,  our  journey  lasted  four  months  and  ten  days,  during 
all  which  time  we  never  saw  a  town,  or  so  much  as  a  single  fixed 
house,  except  one  village  in  wbich  we  did  not  break  bread;  nor  in  all 
this  time  did  we  ever  rest  from  our  rough  riding,  except  one  day  when 
wc  could  find  no  horses."  The  court  of  Baatu  was  then  about  to 
migrate  to  Sarai,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Volga.  Rubruquis  accom- 
panied it  during  a  whole  month ;  but  then,  tired  of  the  slow  aud 
indirect  movements  of  the  Tartars,  who  as  usual  were  conducting  their 
flocks  aud  herds  with  them,  he  procured  a  guide  and  pushed  rapidly 
forward  for  Sarai,  keeping  due  south  and  always  near  to  the  Volga. 
After  a  very  remarkable  journey,  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  which 
were  supported  with  admirable  temper,  and  in  the  course  of  which  he 
threaded  the  great  defiles  of  Mount  Caucasus,  crossed  the  Araxes,  and 
traversed  Armenia,  Persia,  and  Asia  Minor,  Rubruquis  reached  Tripoli 
in  Syria  in  the  month  of  August  1255.  He  had  been  altogether  about 
two  years  and  six  months  on  his  laborious  travels,  and  he  now  earnestly 
hesought  his  superior  to  allow  him  to  go  to  King  Louis  at  Paris;  for 
that  devout  prince  had  quitted  the  East  after  witnessing  tbe  failure 
of  all  his  high  hopes.  But  the  Franciscan  provincial,  being  a  strict 
disciplinarian,  ordered  the  poor  friar  to  write  to  Louis,  aud  then  retire 
to  the  convent  of  his  order  at  Acre.  The  manuscript  account  of  the 
travels  was  soon  transmitted  to  Paris,  together  with  an  earnest  prayer 
that  his  Christian  Majesty  would  obtain  the  provincial's  permission 
for  bis  going  for  a  short  season  to  France.  It  has  not  been  ascertained 
whether  he  obtained  the  favour,  or  whether  he  remained  shut  up  in 
his  cell  at  Acre.  Indeed,  after  his  return  to  Syria,  nothing  more  seems 
to  be  known  about  Rubruquis  except  that  he  was  living  somewhere  as 
late  as  the  year  1293,  when  Marco  Polo  was  on  his  way  back  to  Europe 
from  the  remotest  regions  of  the  Ea3t.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  good 
sense.  The  sobriety  of  his  descriptions  is  marvellous  for  the  time  in 
which  he  lived.  He  was  the  first  European  traveller  that  gave  a 
correct  account  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

RUDDIMAN,  THOMAS,  was  bora  in  October  1674,  at  Raggel,  in 
the  parish  of  Boyndie  and  county  of  Banff,  Scotland.  He  was  instructed 
in  Latin  in  the  parish  school  of  Boyndie,  where  he  made  a  rapid 
progress.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  obtained,  at  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, the  first  exhibition  or  bursary  of  the  year,  on  account  of  his 
superior  knowledge  of  Latin.  Here  he  studied  four  years,  and  then 
took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts,  at  which  time  he  was  well  read  in 
the  Roman  classics.  Soon  after  this  he  eDgaged  himself  as  tutor 
in  a  private  family,  and  in  the  course  of  another  year  he  became 
schoolmaster  of  the  parish  of  Lawrence-Kirk.  He  remained  here 
three  years  and  a  half,  and  then,  through  the  interest  of  Dr.  Pitcairne, 
he  was  appointed  assistant-keeper  of  the  advocates'  library  at  Edin- 
burgh. In  this  office,  though  he  had  good  opportunities  of  becoming 
known,  and  of  reading  and  teachiug  for  his  further  improvement,  yet 
his  pecuniary  advantages  were  so  small  that  he  was  obliged,  in  1707, 
to  commence  auctioneer.  In  the  same  year  he  published  an  edition 
of  Volusenus's  '  Dialogue  on  Tranquillity  of  Mind,'  with  a  Life  of  Volu- 
senus,  or  Wilson,  prefixed.  In  1709  he  published  Johnston's  Latin 
'  Poetical  Paraphrase  of  Solomon's  Song  '  and  Johnston's  '  Cantica.' 
He  was  next  invited  by  the  magistrates  of  Dundee  to  be  rector  of  the 
grammar-school  there,  but  he  declined  the  offer.  In  1713  his  friend 
Dr.  Pitcairne  died,  and  Ruddiman,  being  still  an  auctioneer,  managed 
the  sale  of  his  library,  which  was  purchased  by  Peter  the  Great, 
emperor  of  Russia.  Iu  1714  he  published  his  'Rudiments  of  tbe 
Latin  tongue,'  a  book  which  is  well  known,  and  is  still  generally  used 
in  the  schools  of  Scotland.  In  1715  he  published  an  edition  of 
Buchanan's  works,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
commenced  printer,  in  partnership  with  a  brother  who  had  been 
brought  up  to  the  busiuess ;  and  some  years  afterwards  he  was 
appointed  printer  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  published,  in 
1725,  the  first  part  of  his  '  Grammatica!  Latinoe  Institutioue?,'  whicii 
treats  of  etymology;  and  in  1732,  the  second  part,  which  treats  of 
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syntax.  Ho  also  wroto  a  copious  treatise  on  prosody,  but  published 
only  uu  abridgment  of  it.  After  thiH  time  he  was  made  principal 
keeper  of  the  advocates'  library.  In  171!'.)  ho  published  Anderson's 
'  Diplomata  et  Numismata  Scotioe.'  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  was  engaged  very  much  in  controversy  with  different  persons. 
However  in  1751  he  found  time  to  put  forth  au  edition  of  L ivy,  in 

four  vols.  I 2         which  Dr.  Harwood  pronounces  one  of  the  most 

accurate  editions  ever  published.  About  this  timo  he  resigned  bla 
post  of  keeper  of  the  advocates'  library,  and  wars  succeeded  by  David 
Hume. 

Ituddimau  died  at  Edinburgh,  January  19,  1757,  in  the  eighty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  Ho  was  the  author  or  editor  of  some  other 
publications  besides  those  above  mentioned,  and  among  them  'The 
Caledonian  Mercury,'  from  which  he  is  said  to  have  derived  more 
profit  than  reputation.  A  Life  of  Ruddiinau  was  published  by 
Mr.  George  Chalmers,  8vo,  1794. 

RUDING,  ROGERS,  was  born  at  Leicester,  August  9,  1751.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  Rogers  Ruding,  Esq.,  of  Westcotes,  a  member 
of  a  highly  respectable  family,  of  which  notices  may  be  found  in 
Nichols's  '  Leicestershire.'  This  gentleman  was  receiver-general  for 
the  county,  and  as  such  came  to  London  to  pay  the  identical  money 
that  he  received  into  the  Treasury.  A  friend,  to  whom  Ruding  men- 
tioned this  circuinstauce,  suggests  the  possibility  that  this  primitive 
mode  of  transacting  business  may  have  contributed  in  some  degree  to 
direct  the  mind  of  his  son  to  the  subject  of  money  transactions.  The 
subject  of  this  article  was  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  was  some  time  Fellow,  and  by  which  he  was  presented,  in 
1793,  to  the  vicarage  of  Maldon  and  (Jhessington,  two  small  adjoining 
parishes  in  Surrey,  which  are  alwajs  hold  together.  Ho  took  the 
degrees  of  B.A.,  1771  ;  M.A.,  1775  ;  and  B.D.,  1782.  Mr.  Ruding 
married  a  cousin  of  the  same  name,  and  by  her  had  threo  sons,  none 
of  whom  survived  him,  aud  two  daughters. 

Rudiug's  attention  appears  to  have  been  early  directed  to  the  defects 
of  our  monetary  system,  and  in  1798  he  published  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  '  A  Proposal  for  restoring  the  ancient  Constitution  of  the 
Mint,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  expeu-e  of  Coinage;  together  with  a 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  Money,  and  for  increasing  the  difficulty 
of  Counterfeiting.'  In  1812  he  issued  proposals  for  his  great  work, 
which  was  published  in  1817,  in  four  quaito  volumes,  under  the 
name  of  '  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  Britain  and  its  dependencies,  from 
the  earliest  period  of  authentic  history  to  the  end  of  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  present  majesty  King  George  III.'  The  whole  of  the  first  edition 
being  sold  within  six  months,  it  was  shortly  followed  by  another,  in 
octavo,  which  brought  down  the  history  to  the  middle  of  the  year 
1818;  the  additional  matter  being  also  printed  in  the  form  of  a  sup- 
plement to  the  first  edition.  This  important  work,  on  the  compila- 
tion of  which  Mr.  Ruding  bestowed  no  ordinary  amount  of  laborious 
research,  contains  a  chronological  history  of  the  monetary  affairs  of 
this  country,  the  constitution  of  the  Mint,  the  process  of  coinage,  and 
the  numerous  and  often  ineffectual  measures  adopted  to  prevent  the 
deterioration  and  counterfeiting  of  the  money.  It  also  embraces  an 
account,  geographically  arranged,  of  all  the  Mints  and  Exchanges 
formerly  existing  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  a  description 
of  the  coins,  illustrated  by  a  series  of  more  than  a  hundred  plates, 
including  those  previously  published  as  tables  of  English  gold  aud 
silver  coins,  by  Martin  Folkes,  Esq.,  which  were  lent  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  for  the  purpose. 

Viewed  simply  as  an  historical  work,  Ruding's  'Annals  of  the  Coin- 
age '  is  a  book  of  great  value  and  interest,  embracing  as  it  does  the 
result  of  the  author's  diligent  investigation  of  a  subject  to  which  very 
few  could  devote  sufficient  attention  ;  but  the  work  had  another 
object,  which  may  be  explained  by  an  extract  from  the  author's 
preface.  He  observes  "  Had  these  materials  been  collected  for  no 
other  purpose  than  the  amusement  of  antiquarian  curiosity,  I  should 
have  held  myself  blameable  for  the  misapplication  of  much  precious 
time.  But  this  work  is  given  to  the  world  with  a  higher  and  more 
important  view.  Its  object  is  to  show,  from  the  experience  of  ages, 
the  inadequacy  of  punishment,  however  severe,  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  of  counterfeiting  the  money,  whilst  the  tempta- 
tion to  it  remains  so  powerful,  and  the  execution  of  it  so  easy.  The 
loug  succ<ssion  of  penal  statutes,  aud  the  innumerable  lives  which 
have  beeu  forfeited  to  them,  seem  to  prove  that  the  system  is  radically 
defective,  and  that  the  crime  can  be  prevented  only  by  counteracting 
and  weakening  the  force  of  the  temptation."  Ruding  considered  his 
theory  to  be  supported  by  the  great  re-coinage  of  1S1G  and  1 S 17,  at 
which  time  the  weight  of  the  coins  was  so  much  diminished  as  to 
remove  the  temptation  to  melting  them  down,  while  the  coarseness 
of  the  workmanship  afforded  such  facility  to  imitation,  that  the  real 
coins  and  the  counterfeits  were  ready  for  delivery  almost  at  the  same 
instant.  A  new  edition  of  this  importaut  work,  extended  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Victoria,  edited  by  J.  Y.  Akermau,  Esq., 
aided  by  other  numismatists,  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Hearne,  in 
three  volumes,  quarto. 

Mr.  Ruding  communicated  many  papers  on  coins,  &c,  to  the 
'Gentlemau's  Magazine,'  and  memoirs  on  the  trial  of  the  pix  and  the 
office  of  cuneator  (which  were,  in  fact,  little  more  than  chapters  of 
his  larger  work,  perhaps  put  forth  in  that  form  to  excite  interest  on 
the  subject)  to  the  17th  and  ISth  volumes  of  the  '  Archuoologia '  of  the 


Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  which  he  was  a  Fellow.  He  was  aleo  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  He  died  at  Maldon,  on  the  10th  of  February  18z0,  iu  his 
sixty-ninth  year. 

RUDOLF  OF  HABSBURG.  [Hadsduho,  House  of.] 
RUFFO,  FAIiRI'ZIO,  born  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
was  a  younger  son  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  Neapolitan  family.  He  MU 
brought  up  for  the  church,  for  which  however  he  hail  little  deposition, 
lieing  introduced  at  Rome  to  Pope  Pius  VI.,  he  wan  appointed  trea- 
surer, iu  which  capacity  ho  exhibited  considerable  economic  abiliiiex, 
and  lie  incurred  the  jealousy  of  many  of  the  older  members  of  the 
Roman  court.  At  last  he  resigned  his  office  on  being  made  a  cardinal, 
and  retuinod  to  Naples,  where  King  Ferdiuaud  L  appointed  him 
intendaut  or  chief  administrator  of  his  palace  and  domain  of  Caserta. 
Ruflb  was  fond  of  agriculture,  and  he  applied  himself  to  make  im- 
provements on  the  estate.  When  King  Ferdinand  was  driven  away 
from  Naples  hy  the  French  republican  army  in  179S,  Ruffo  followed 
him  to  Sicily.  He  had  disapproved  of  the  provocation  given  to  tli  ! 
French  by  the  court  of  Naples,  and  ho  was  consequently  at  variance 
with  the  favourite  minister  Acton.  The  latter,  iu  order  to  get  rid  of 
his  presence,  recommended  him  to  Queen  Caroline  as  a  fit  man  to 
recover  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Royalist  population  of  Calabria,  in  which  province  the  family  of  Ruffo 
had  large  estates,  and  exercised  considerable  local  influence.  The 
queen  approved  of  the  plan,  however  hazardous  it  might  appear,  and 
made  the  king  sanction  it  by  bestowing  on  Ruffo  the  rank  of  his  vicar- 
general,  with  full  powers  to  act.  Ruffo,  glad  to  escape  from  the 
intrigues  and  vexatious  of  the  court  of  Palermo,  accepted  the  office. 
In  February  1799  he  crossed  over  iu  a  boat  with  an  escort  of  only  five 
men  and  3000  ducats,  and  lauded  at  Bagnara,  a  fief  of  his  family.  He 
collected  a  number  of  adherents,  and  unfurling  the  royal  flag  with  a 
white  cross,  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  the  French  and  their  partisans. 
The  republicans  of  Naples  had  committed  many  errors  and  acts  of 
oppression  in  the  provinces,  and  had  exasperated  the  rustic  population, 
which  were  not  ripe  for  the  change  from  old  absolutism  to  a  republican 
form  of  government.  The  Calabriaus  flocked  by  thousands  to  RuflVs 
standard.  The  army  of  "the  Holy  Faith,"  which  was  the  name  it 
assumed,  marched  against  the  town  of  Monteleone,  which  surrendered 
by  capitulation,  as  well  as  Catauzaro ;  it  afterwards  stormed  Cotrone, 
which  was  given  up  to  plunder;  took  Cosenza  through  the  treason  of 
its  commauder;  and  thus  iu  less  than  a  month  Ruffo  was  master  of  all 
Calabria,  where  he  re-established  the  kings  government.  He  wa3 
joined  by  mauy  regular  officers  aud  soldiers,  aud  was  supplied  with 
artillery.  He  then  took  the  road  to  Apulia,  aud  laid  siege  to  Altamura, 
which  opposed  his  passage.  The  inhabitants  defended  themselves 
desperately,  but  the  town  was  taken  aud  plundered  for  three  days 
with  circumstances  of  great  atrocity.  The  people  in  other  parts  of 
Apulia  hoisted  the  royal  flag ;  the  Abruzzo  was  already  in  open  revolt 
against  the  republicans  of  Naples,  who  were  soou  after  abandoned  by 
the  French  troops,  which  withdrew  at  the  beginning  of  May  towards 
North  Italy,  in  order  to  oppo-e  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  who  were 
predominant  in  that  quarter.  Naples  was  left  to  its  fate  with  only  a 
small  French  garrison  iu  oue  of  the  castles.  On  the  other  side  Ruffo 
was  joined  by  some  regular  Russian  aud  Albanian  forces  from  Corfu. 
He  then  advauced  towards  Naples  by  Avelliuo,  and  surrounded  the 
capital  at  the  head  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand,  mostly  irregulars. 
After  some  fighting  outside  the  town,  au  insurrection  of  the  lower 
orders  from  within  facilitated  the  eutrauce  of  Ruffo's  bands,  and  the 
town  became  a  scene  of  carnage;  but  the  republicans  still  defended 
themselves  in  the  castles  and  the  adjacent  districts,  where  they  had 
fortified  the  massive  palaces  aud  houses.  Ruffo,  willing  to  spare 
further  destruction,  entered  into  a  convention  with  the  republicans, 
who  were  to  be  shipped  off  for  France.  The  capitulation  was  signed 
by  him,  aud  a  part  of  the  republicans  were  actually  sent  off  to  France, 
when  King  Ferdiuaud  arrived  from  Sicily  in  the  bay,  at  the  end  of 
June,  on  board  the  English  admiral  Nelson's  ship",  and  refused  to 
sanction  the  capitulation,  saying  that  Ruffo  had  exceeded  his  powers 
in  treating  with  rebels,  aud  he  appointed  a  special  court  to  try  the 
republicans,  many  of  whom,  chiefly  of  the  higher  orders  of  society, 
were  put  to  death.  The  minister  Acton  charged  Ruflb  with  partiality 
for  the  Jacobins,  as  they  were  called,  aud  the  cardinal,  disappointed 
aud  humiliated,  seized  the  opportunity  of  leaving  Naples  for  the 
conclave,  which  had  been  summoned  to  assemble  at  Venice  for  the 
election  of  a  pope.  Ruffo  followed  the  new  pope,  Pius  VII.,  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  made  Prefect  of  the  Annoua.  Some  years  after  he 
returned  to  Naples,  where  he  resumed  his  place  at  the  court.  When 
the  court  of  Naples  was  obliged  to  emigrate  a  second  time  to  Sicily  in 
1S05,  in  cousequence  of  its  o«vu  imprudence  and  tergiversations, 
Queen  Caroline  proposed  to  Ruflb  to  put  himself  again  at  the  head  of 
the  country  people  to  oppose  the  French,  but  Ruffb  replied  that 
"once  was  quite  enough  in  a  man's  life  for  such  vagaries."  lie  retired 
to  Rome,  where  he  remained  till  1S09,  when  he  went  to  Frauce  and 
made  his  peace  with  Napoleon,  aud  he  was  one  of  the  cardinals  who 
sanctioned  by  his  presence  his  second  marriage.  In  1614  he  rejoined 
Pope  Pius  VII.  at  Rome.  After  a  time  he  returned  to  Naples,  and 
took  again  his  seat  in  the  council,  where  he  displayed  a  marked  modera- 
tion of  sentiments.  He  went  to  Rome  iu  1S23  to  the  conclave  in  which 
Leo  XII.  was  elected,  and  died  at  Naples  in  1S27  at  au  advanced  age. 
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Ruffo  was  a  man  of  ability  and  accomplishments.  He  was  worldly 
and  lax  in  principles,  by  no  means  fanatical  or  cruel;  aDd  the  atrocities 
which  disgraced  his  otherwise  romantic  expedition  of  1799  cannot  be 
justly  attributed  to  hiu),  although  he  may  be  blamed  for  not  reckoning 
on  them  before  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurrectionary 
movement. 

Contemporary  with  this  Ruffo,  there  was  another  Cardinal  Ruffo, 
of  another  branch  of  the  same  family,  who  was  long  Archbishop  of 
Naples. 

(Petromasi,  Storia  delta  Spcdizione  del  Cardinal  Ruffo  ;  Colletto, 
Storia  del  Jteame  di  Nupolv;  Coppi,  Annali  d' Italia  ;  Sketches  of 
popular  Tumults.) 

RUFI'NUS,  LICINIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  lived  under  Antoninus 
Caracalla  (a.d.  211-217),  whom  he  mentions  once  ('Dig.'  24,  tit.  i.  s.  41). 
He  was  also  consulted  by  Paulus  ('Dig.'  40,  tit.  13,  s.  4).  There  are 
seventeen  excerpts  in  the  Digest  from  a  work  of  Rufinus  entitled 
Regularia.  The  Florentine  Index  mentions  only  twelve  books  of  this 
work,  and  the  superscription  '  Lib.  xiii.'  in  a  passage  of  the  Digest 
(42,  tit.  1,  b.  34)  maybe  a  mistake.  (Ziuimern,  Geschichte  des  Horn. 
Privatrechts,  i.  382.) 

RUFI'NUS,  also  called  TORANUS,  a  priest  of  Aquileia,  and  accord- 
ing to  some  writers  a  native  of  that  place,  was  born  about  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century.  He  embraced  a  monastic  life,  and  lived  at  first  in 
a  monastery  at  Aquileia,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  fathers.  During  this  time  he 
became  acquainted  with  St.  Jerome,  who  was  for  a  long  time  most 
sincerely  attached  to  him.  Rufinus  subsequently  visited  Egypt,  where 
he  formed  the  friendship  of  St.  Melania,  who  was  celebrated  in  the 
church  for  her  works  of  charity  and  love.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Palestine,  where  he  encountered  the  opposition  of  the  Arians,  who 
banished  him  to  the  most  desolate  part  of  the  country.  He  was  ran- 
somed however  by  Melania,  and  returned  with  her  to  Jerusalem,  where 
he  built  a  monastery  on  Mount  Olivet,  and  lived  for  many  years. 
During  his  stay  at  Jerusalem  be  translated  some  of  Origen's  works,  by 
which  he  offended  his  former  friend  Jerome,  who  attacked  him  in  his 
'Apology.'  To  this  work  Rufinus  wrote  a  reply,  in  which  he  main- 
tained his  own  orthodoxy  aud  defended  himself  by  appealing  to  the 
example  of  Jerome,  who  had  formerly  praised  and  also  translated 
some  of  Origen's  works.  This  controversy  excited  a  great  stir  at  the 
time,  as  both  writers  were  of  high  reputation  and  had  many  partisans 
The  Western  Church  however  was  generally  opposed  to  Rufinus,  and 
on  his  return  to  Aquileia  he  was  cited  by  Anastasius,  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  to  appear  before  him  ;  and  on  his  not  doing  so,  his  writings 
were  condemned,  and  he  was  deprived  of  his  rank  as  presbyter  at 
Aquileia.  He  subsequently  retired  to  Sicily,  where  he  died  about  the 
year  410. 

Rufinus  translated  into  Latin  the  works  of  Josephus ;  the  '  Eccle- 
siastical History  '  of  Eusebius,  to  which  he  added  two  books  continuing 
the  history  to  the  death  of  Theodosius ;  the  books  of  Recognitions 
attributed  to  Clement ;  several  of  Origen's  works,  with  the  first  book 
of  Pamphilus's  'Apology'  for  Origen  ;  the  'Orations'  of  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen ;  the  ascetical  rules  of  St.  Basil ;  and  a  few  other  smaller 
treatises  of  the  Greek  fathers.  The  translations  of  Rufinus  are  rather 
paraphrases  than  strict  and  literal  versions.  Besides  these  translations 
Rufinus  wrote  two  books  in  reply  to  St.  Jerome,  which  have  been 
already  mentioned  ;  an  '  Apology  '  to  Anastasius,  bishop  of  Rome ;  an 
'  Explanation  of  Jacob's  Blessing ; '  a  '  Commentary  upon  Hosea,  Joel, 
aud  Amos  ; '  and  an  '  Explanation  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,'  a  work 
which  is  considered  by  modern  theologians  of  considerable  importance, 
as  it  contaius  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament. 

The  opinion  of  Du  Pin  upon  the  literary  and  theological  merits  of 
Rufinus  is  just  and  impartial : — "It  must  be  acknowledged  thatRufinus, 
though  very  ill  used  by  St.  Jerome,  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his 
time.  Perhaps  he  had  not  so  much  learning  as  St.  Jerome,  but  his 
temper  was  better  and  less  violent.  He  doth  not  write  such  good 
Latin,  but  his  style  is  more  even.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Latin 
(church  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  knowledge  of  the  most  considerable 
among  the  Greek  authors,  and  particularly  of  church  history.  Though 
he  was  accused  of  divers  errors,  yet  he  was  convicted  of  none,  and  he 
justifies  himself  sufficiently  from  the  reproachful  objections  made 
against  him." 

The  works  of  Rufinus  were  published  by  Sonnius  in  1  vol.  folio, 
Paris,  1580. 

(Du  Pin,  A  New  History  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  107- 
111,  transl. ;  Lardner,  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  vol.  iv.,  p.  482, 
London,  1831,  and  the  references  there  given.) 

RUFUS,  or  RUPHUS  (Pov<pos),  commonly  called  Rufus  Ephesius, 
fiom  the  place  of  his  birth,  is  said  by  Abu-l-fara  ('Hist.  Dynast.,'  p. 
59)  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Plato,  about  four  hundred  years 
before  Christ ;  John  Tzetzes  calls  him  the  physician  to  Cleopatra,  who 
died  B.C.  30  ('Chil.,'  vi. ;  'Hist.,'  44,  v.  300,  p.  104);  but  Sprengel 
('Hist,  de  la  Med.')  and  most  modern  authors  follow  Suidas  in 
placing  him  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  about  the  beginning  of  the  2nd 
century  after  Christ.  He  is  sometimes  confounded  with  Menius 
Rufus,  the  inventor  of  several  compound  medicines,  who  however 
must  have  lived  long  before  the  reign  of  Trajan,  as  he  is  quoted  by 
Andromachus  (Galen,  '  De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Loca,'  lib.  vii.,  torn. 


xiii.,  cap.  v.,  p.  92),  who  was  archiater  to  the  emperor  Nero.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  except  that  he  wrote  several  works, 
of  which  the  titles  are  preserred  by  Galen  and  Suidas,  aud  three  are 
still  extant. 

The  first  consists  of  four  books  (the  Becond  book  however  is  merely 
another  version  of  the  first)  entitled  Tltpl  Ofo^acrias  rCiv  tow  Ai/Bpwnau 
MopiW,  '  De  Appellationibus  Partium  Corporis  Humaui,'  which  are 
chiefly  valuable  for  the  information  they  impart  concerning  the  state 
of  anatomical  science  before  the  time  of  Galen.  His  principal  object 
in  this  work  was  to  give  a  general  idea  of  anatomy,  and  particularly 
to  prevent  the  medical  studmts  of  his  time  from  making  mistakes  in 
reading  the  ancient  authors,  who  do  not  always  call  the  same  parts 
of  the  body  by  the  same  name.  From  what  Hufus  says  in  this  book 
(p.  33),  we  find  that  all  the  anatomical  demonstrations  were  made 
upon  beasts.  (Compare  Theophilus,  '  De  Corp.  Hum.  Fabr.,'  lib.  v., 
cap.  ii.,  who  says,  "  choose  an  ape  for  dissection,  if  you  have  one ;  if 
not,  take  a  bear  ;  and  if  you  have  not  a  bear,  take  any  animal  you  can 
get.")  He  considered  the  spleen  to  be  absolutely  useless  (p.  59).  We 
find  also  in  the  same  book,  that  the  nerves  now  called  recurrent  were 
then  quite  recently  discovered.  "  The  ancients,"  said  Rufus  (p.  42), 
called  the  arteries  of  the  neck  KapurtSes  or  Kapwriuol,  because  they 
believed  that  when  pressed  hard,  the  animal  became  sleepy  and  lost 
its  voice;  but  in  our  age  it  has  been  discovered  that  this  accident  does 
not  proceed  from  pressing  upon  these  arteries,  but  upon  the  nerves 
contiguous  to  them."  He  shows  that  the  nerves  proceed  from  tho 
brain,  and  he  divides  them  into  two  classes,  those  of  sensibility  and 
those  of  motion  (p.  36),  though,  like  Celsus  ('De  Medic.,'  lib.  vii., 
cap.  18,  p.  413,  ed.  Argent.),  he  reckons  (p.  41;  compare  p.  43) 
among  them  the  cremaster  muscle.  (Julius  Pollux,  himself  a  con- 
temporary of  Galen,  gives  also  the  name  of  vtiipa  to  the  ligaments 
which  unite  the  bones:  'Onomast.,'  lib.  ii.,  cap.  5,  segm.  234,  p.  2<)5.) 
According  to  Sprengel  ('  Hist,  de  la  Mdd.'),  he  was  the  first  to  describe, 
though  very  imperfectly,  the  commissure  of  the  optic  nerves  at  the 
height  of  the  infundibulum,  and  the  fibres  which  they  receive  from 
the  brain,  (p.  54.)  He  clearly  describes  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline 
lens  by  the  term  i/irji/  (paKaeiS-rjs,  '  lenticular  membrane.'  (p.  37.)  He 
considered  the  heart  to  be  the  seat  of  life,  and  noticed  that  the  left 
ventricle  is  smaller  and  thicker  than  the  right,  (p.  37.)  This  work 
was  first  published  in  a  Latin  trauslation,  by  J.  P.  Crassus,  with 
Aretams,  Venet.,  4to,  1552. 

The  next  work  of  his  that  remains  is  a  valuable  little  treatise,  Tlepl 
tuv  iv  Ntcppois  Kal  KtV-rei  TlaBwv,  '  De  Renum  et  Vesica  Morbis,'  in 
which  however  there  is  nothing  that  requires  particular  notice  here. 
The  third  is  a  fragment,  ITepl  ruv  <tapjxa.Kwv  KaQapriKaiv,  'De  Medica- 
mentis  Purgantibus.' 

These  three  works  were  first  published  in  Greek,  by  J.  Goupyl, 
Paris,  8vo,  1554.  There  is  an  edition  by  Clinch,  Greek  and  Latin,  , 
4to,  Lond.,  1726,  which  is  not  of  much  value.  The  most  complete  is 
that  by  Matthsei,  8vo,  Mosq.,  1806,  Grace,  in  which  he  has  supplied, 
from  a  manuscript  at  Moscow,  several  fragments  that  had  never  before 
been  published.  A  Latin  translation  of  Rufus  ia  inserted  in  the 
'  Medicre  Artis  Principes,'  by  H.  Stephens,  fol.,  Paris,  1567.  Some 
Greek  fragments  are  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  (pp.  198-200) 
of  the  collection  of  '  Classici  Auctores  e  Vaticanis  Codicibus  editi,' 
published  by  Angelo  Mai,  8vo,  Romse,  1831.  C.  G.  Kiihn  published 
Lips.,  1831,  'Rufi  Ephesii  de  Medicam.  Purgant.  Fragm.  e  Cod.  Paris,  j 
descript. ; '  and  F.  Osann  wrote  a  dissertation,  '  De  Loco  Rufi  Kphes.  I 
Med.  ap.  Oribasium  servato,  five  de  Peste  Lib.,'  Giss.,  1833.  There  \ 
are  also  several  fragments  preserved  by  Oribasius  and  Aetius  and 
among  the  rest  the  formula  for  the  composition  of  a  celebrated  medi- 
cine called  'Hiera'  (Oribas.,  'Synops.,'  lib.  iii.,  pp.  121,  122),  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  common  name  among  the  ancients,  for  what 
may  be  called  patent  medicines,  as  Aetius  has  inserted  in  his  compila- 
tion (Tetrab.  i.,  serm.  3,  cap.  114)  the  formula  of  one  called,  after 
the  celebrated  Archigenes,  'Hiera  Archigenis.'  A  Latin  version  of  a 
treatise  on  the  Gout  attributed  to  Rufus  was  published  by  Littre'  in 
the  'Revue  de  Philologie,'  vol.  i.,  1845;  and,  with  less  apparent 
reason,  a  treatise  on  the  Pulse  in  Greek,  with  a  translation  in  French 
by  C.  Daremberg,  8vo,  Paris,  1846. 

Haller  is  inchned  to  attribute  to  Rufus  ('  Biblioth.  Botan.,'  torn,  i., 
p.  108)  an  anonymous  fragment  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  Greek 
hexameter  verses,  Ilepi  fioTavwv,  '  Tie  Viribus  Herbarum,'  which  was 
first  published  in  the  Aldine  edition  of  Dioscorides,  4to,  Venet.,  1518, 
p.  231,  &c,  and  which  is  inserted  by  Fabricius,  with  Greek  scholia 
and  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  by  J.  Rentorf,  in  his  '  Bibliotheca 
Graeca,'  torn,  ii.,  pp.  629  61  (old  edit.)  Fabricius  and  others  have  also 
been  of  the  same  opinion.  Hermann,  on  metrical  grounds  ('  Orphica,' 
8vo,  Lips.,  1805,  pp.  717,  750,  761,  &c),  determines  the  writer  to  have 
lived  some  time  between  Manetho,  the  author  of  the  a.iroTt\e<Tfia.Tii<d, 
and  Nonnus,  the  author  of  the  '  Dionysiaca ; '  but  this  date  is  suffi- 
ciently vague.  Rufus  certainly  composed  a  poem  in  Greek  hexameters, 
Utpl  fioiavuv,  in  four  books,  which  is  mentioned  by  Galen  ('  De 
Facult.  Simplic.  Medic.,'  lib.  vi.,  Prrefat.,  torn,  xi.,  p.  796,  ed  Kiihn),  and 
of  which  he  quotes  a  few  lines  ('De  Compos.  Medic,  sec.  Loca,'  lib.  i., 
cap.  1,  torn,  xii.,  p.  425);  but  this  is  supposed  by  Choulant  (' Hand- 
buch  der  Biicherkunde  fiir  die  Aeltere  Medicin,'  8vo,  Leipzig,  1828) 
to  have  been  quite  a  different  work  from  the  fragment  now  spoken  of, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  so  scientific  <irA  sensible  a  physician  as 
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Rufus  would  not  have  written  iitiythin^  so  full  of  popular  superstitions 
and  absurdities,  The  fragment  treats  of  thirteen  different  plantH  in 
as  many  chapters,  in  which,  sayB  Haller,  "Medioarum  viriiun  adest 
farrago  verarum  et  falsarum." 

HUGliNDAS,  GEOUG  PHIL I  PI',  a  celebrated  German  battle-painter, 
was  born  at  Augsburg  in  1066.  IIo  was  the  pupil  of  lsaias  Kisches, 
an  eminent  historical  painter  in  his  time;  but  Rugondaa  devoted  him- 
self at  an  early  age  almo.st  exclusively  to  battle-painting,  in  which  ho 
was  partly  confirmed  by  the  admirable  battle-pieces  of  Bourgnignon, 
Lenubke,  and  Tempcsta,  which  he  studied  on  his  journey  to  Vienna, 
Venice,  and  Rome.  At  Homo  ho  entered  the  famous  Flemish  Schildor- 
Bent,  or  Society  of  Painters,  in  which  he  was  received,  from  his  pre- 
dilection for  battle-painting,  uudor  tho  nickname  of  Schild  :  all  tho 
members  of  this  society  were  known  only  by  nicknames. 

In  1696,  after  an  absence  of  five  years,  ho  returned  to  Augsburg, 
and  had  tho  opportunity  of  witnessing  its  siege  in  1703,  and  of  thus 
studying  from  nature  what  he  had  hitherto  only  acquired  from  his 
imagination,  and  from  tho  pictures  of  others,  lie  lost  a  great  portion 
of  his  property  through  this  siege  ;  but  what  he  lost  in  substance  he 
more  than  gained  by  the  excellent  opportunities  he  found  of  perfecting 
himself  in  tho  lino  of  art  which  ho  had  adopted,  and  ho  acquired 
extraordinary  excellence  as  a  battle-painter.  11  o  became  distinguished 
also  for  his  etchings  of  battles  and  skirmishes  :  he  excelled  in  tho 
manner  in  which  ho  represented  smoke,  and  made  use  of  it  in  separating 
and  arranging  his  groups.  There  is,  or  was,  a  largo  picture  of  the 
siege  of  Augsburg  in  the  Stetteu  collection  at  Augsburg,  ltugendas 
was  made  director  of  the  Academy  of  Augsburg  in  1710  :  he  died  at 
Augsburg  iu  1742.  His  pictures  are  very  numerous,  and  thero  are 
not  many  collections  without  one  or  more  examples  of  his  style.  Ho 
painted,  besides  battles  and  skirmishes,  horse-markets  and  horse- 
exercises,  and  he  generally  introduced  many  objects  into  his  pictures. 
His  design  is  vigorous  and  bold,  but  his  colouring  is  unequal,  some- 
times being  high  aud  warm,  and  at  others  heavy  and  monotonous ; 
and  though  his  light  and  shade  is  often  well  studied  and  effective, 
many  of  his  pictures  are  now  black  and  obscure.  Owing  to  an  illness, 
he  painted  many  years  with  his  left  hand.  There  is  a  picture  of  tho 
battle  of  Blenheim  by  Rugendas.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  a  numerous 
family  of  painters  aud  engravers,  sons  and  grandsons.  A  life  of  him 
by  J.  C.  Fiissli  was  published,  together  with  a  life  of  Kupetzky,  by 
the  same  writer,  '  Lcben  Georg  Philipp  Rugendas  und  G.  Johanu 
Kupetzky,'  Zurich,  1758. 

Christian  Rugendas,  his  second  sod,  engraved  about  sixty  of  his 
father's  designs  iu  a  very  spirited  manner,  chiefly  iu  mezzotinto.  His 
own  etchings,  of  which  there  are  about  thirty,  are  also  much  prized. 

RU'HNKEN,  DAVID,  was  born  iu  1723  at  Stolpe,  in  Pomerania. 
His  parents,  who  were  in  good  circumstances,  soou  discovered  the 
promising  talents  of  the  boy ;  and,  after  a  course  of  elementary 
instruction,  they  eeut  him  to  tho  gymnasium  of  Konigsberg  (Collegium 
Fridcricianum,  or  Friedricbs-Collegium).  Here  he  commenced  his 
acquaintance  with  the  classical  writers  of  antiquity,  and  conceived 
that  love  for  them  which  distinguished  his  whole  life.  He  also  mad© 
great  progress  in  the  fine  arts,  particularly  in  music  and  drawing. 
After  finishing  his  studies  at  the  gymnasium,  it  was  the  wish  of  his 
parents  that  he  should  become  a  student  of  theology  ;  but  this  was 
contrary  to  his  own  inclination,  and  he  obtained  permission  to  go  to 
Gottingen,  where  he  anticipated  great  benefit  from  the  instruction  of 
J.  M.  Gesucr.  On  his  journey  thither  he  passed  through  Wittenberg, 
and  the  kindness  and  hospitable  reception  which  he  experienced  iu 
the  houses  of  two  distinguished  professors  of  that  university,  Bergcr 
and  Ritter,  induced  him  to  stay  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  and  applied  most  indefatigably  to  the  study  of  ancient 
literature,  history,  aud  jurisprudence.  On  the  occasion  of  taking  his 
degree  he  published  his  inaugural  dissertation,  'De  Galla  Placidia 
Augusta'  (Wittenb.,  1743),  a  work  which  raised  the  greatest  expecta- 
tions of  the'youDg  scholar.  Eruesti,  who  happened  to  be  at  Wittenberg 
at  the  time,  advised  Ruhukeu  to  go  to  Leyden,  and  finish  his  studies 
under  the  auspices  of  the  great  Hemsterhuis.  This  advice  coincided 
with  Ruhuken's  own  wishes  ;  and,  having  provided  himself  with  letters 
of  introduction,  he  went  to  Leyden.  To  Hemsterhuis  he  had  no  intro- 
duction ;  but  he  nevertheless,  immediately  after  his  arrival,  paid  a 
visit  to  that  renowned  scholar,  who  received  him  with  the  utmost 
kindness.  Ruhnken  now  began  his  studies  afresh,  following  the 
suggestions  aud  advice  of  his  great  master,  and  continued  his  studies 
under  him  for  six  years,  during  which  he  read  almost  all  the  Greek 
writers  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention.  Rut  notwithstanding  his 
severe  application,  he  was  fond  of  amusements:  musical  entertainments, 
the  conversation  of  ladies,  and  hunting,  were  uow,  and  remained  during 
his  whole  life,  his  favourite  recreations ;  and  often,  after  returning 
from  hunting,  he  would  sit  down  all  night  at  his  writiugtable,  and 
make  up  for  the  time  spent  on  his  amusements.  Hemsterhuis  had 
from  his  first  acquaintance  with  him  discovered  the  great  abilities  of 
his  pupil,  and  was  anxious  to  keep  him  at  Leyden ;  but  as  there  was 
at  the  time  no  prospect  of  a  professorship  becoming  vacant  iu  tho 
university,  he  advised  him  to  resume  his  former  study  of  the  Romau 
law.  Ruhuken,  who  was  accustomed  to  follow  the  advice  of  Hem- 
sterhuis like  that  of  a  father,  complied  with  his  request,  and  soon 
made  such  progress  as  to  gain  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  jurist. 
But  he  did  not  neglect  his  favourite  pursuits,  aud  made  preparations 
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for  a  new  edition  of  Plata  With  this  view  he  collected  the  leholia 
on  I'luto,  and  published  a  very  valuable  edition  of  'lima  oil  '  Lexicon 
Voeum  Platonicarum,'  with  a  commentary,  L'.-yden,  1751  (anew  and 
much  improved  edition  appeared  in  17*0).  But  as  he  had  no  appoint- 
ment iu  Holland,  his  friends  iu  Germany  urged  him  t  ,  return  and 
apply  for  a  professorship  in  some  university  in  1,1  .  n  country.  H,s 
attachment  however  to  his  friend  and  master,  and  his  love  of  the  mod* 
of  life  at  Leyden,  induced  him  to  wait  thero  until  a  Vacancy  should 
occur.  In  1755  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  a  whole  year  in 
examining  the  manuscripts  of  the  Royal  Library  and  tho»o"of  tho 
library  at  St.  Germain.  About  tho  time  when  he  was  preparing  to 
set  out  for  Spain,  he  received  the  intelligence  that  Hemsterhuis  had 
succeeded  in  gaining  for  him  the  appointment  of  lector  (reader;  in  tho 
University  of  Leyden.  In  this  capacity  ho  was  tho  as-istant  and 
colleague  of  his  former  master.  Ruhnken  returned  to  Holland,  and  in 
October  1757  ho  opened  his  course  of  lectures  by  a  discourse,  '  Do 
Gracia  Artium  et  JJoctrinarum  Invcntrico'  (printed  at  Leyden  in  1757, 
4to).  Ruhukeu  filled  this  place  for  four  years,  and  his  /•  al,  his  success, 
and  his  erudition,  soon  gained  him  the  reputation  of  being  oue  of  the 
most  eminent  scholars  of  Holland. 

In  1701  Oudendorp  died,  and  Ruhnken  was  appointed  his  successor 
as  professor  of  eloquence  and  history.  In  the  same  year  J.  M.  mi  E 
of  Gottingen  died,  and  Ruhnken  was  invited  to  take  his  chair;  but  ho 
refused  this  honourable  offer,  and  recommended  Heyne  in  his  stead. 
This  proof  of  his  attachment  to  the  University  of  Leyden  mi 
rewarded  by  a  considerable  increase  of  his  salary.  At  tiie  age  of  forty 
Ruhuken  married  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  young  lady,  witii 
whom  he  lived  very  happily  ;  but  in  the  year  1769  his  wife  began  to 
suffer  from  apoplexy,  which  first  deprived  her  of  speech,  and  after- 
wards also  of  sight,  and  iu  this  deplorable  state  she  survived  her 
husband.  In  1707,  two  years  before  this  calamity,  Hemsterhuis  had 
died,  aud  Ruhuken,  then  rector  of  the  univer.-ity,  delivered  a  noble 
eulogium  on  his  late  friend  and  patron.  This  eulogium  is  known 
under  the  name  of  'Elogium  Tiberii  Hemsterhusii,'  printed  at  Leyden 
iu  1708,  iu  8vo  ;  a  second  edition,  accompanied  by  two  letters  of  R. 
Lentley  to  Hemsterhuis,  appeared  in  1780.  About  this  time  Ruhnken 
conceived  the  plan  of  making  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  the  great 
works  of  Fabricius,  the  Bibliutheca  Grrcca  and  Latino,  but  this  plan 
was  never  realised,  aud  other  works,  of  which  wo  subjoin  a  list, 
occupied  almost  all  his  attention.  Jn  1774  Ruhuken  succeeded  Gro- 
uovius  in  the  office  of  librarian  to  the  uuivcrsity,  iu  which  capacity 
he  enriched  the  library  with  a  great  many  valuable  books  aud 
manuscripts. 

The  life  of  Ruhnken  henceforward  presents  scarcely  any  incidents : 
his  time  was  divided  between  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  and 
his  literary  occupations,  by  which  he  acquired  a  reputation  equal  to 
that  of  his  master  Hemsterhuis.  To  his  suffering  wife  he  always 
showed  the  greatest  affection,  and  all  the  leisure  hours  which  he  could 
spare  he  devoted  to  her.  The  only  thing  which  in  some  degree 
interrupted  his  quiet  pursuits  were  the  disturbances  which  broke  out 
in  Holland  in  the  year  1787.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  May.  1793, 
leaving  two  daughters,  the  younger  of  whom  had  from  her  childhood 
always  been  in  bad  health.  The  city  of  Leyden  purchased  his 
valuable  library,  and  granted  to  his  widow  au  annual  pension  of  500 
florins. 

Ruhnken  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  and  critics  of  the 
ISth  century.  With  a  refined  taste  and  great  acuteness,  he  combined 
an  extraordinary  memory  and  immense  eruditiou.  His  critical 
sagacity  and  his  grammatical  knowledge  were  not  inferior  to  those  of 
any  modern  philologist,  and  his  works  arc  still  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  information,  though  it  has,  perhaps  not  unjustly,  been  observed, 
that  Ruhnken,  as  a  critic,  is  more  refined  and  elegant  than  profound. 
As  a  Latin  writer  Ruhnken  has  scarcely  been  excelled  by  any  modern 
author.  In  teaching  he  was  very  successful ;  the  most  distinguished 
among  his  pupils  was  Daniel  Wytteubach,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  an  eloquent  Life  of  his  master  (Leyden,  1799,  Svo.).  This  Life 
was  reprinted  at  Leipzig  iu  1S22,  and  edited  by  Lindemann,  together 
with  the  Elogium  Hemsterhusii,  under  the  title  '  Vita;  duuui  Virorutn 
Tib.  Hemsterhusii  et  D.  Ruhukenii.' 

Besides  his  edition  of  the  Lexicon  of  Tiicneus,  Ruhnken  wrote,  in 
1754,  a  commentary  on  the  title  in  the  Digest  and  Code,  'De  Postu- 
lando,  sive  de  Advocatis  et  Procuratoribus.'  He  also  edited  the 
second  volume  of  Alberti's  Hesychius,  with  notes  aud  emendatious, 
Leyden,  1760,  fol. ;  Rutilius  Lupus,  '  De  Figuris  Sententiarum  et  Elo- 
cutiouis,'  Leydeu,  170S  (a  new  edition  of  this  work  was  published  at 
Leipzig  in  1S31  by  Frotscher)  ;  Velleius  PaUrculus,  2  vols.  Leyden. 
1779  (a  separate  edition  of  Ruhuken's  commentary  was  published  at 
Hanover,  in  1S15,  by  Cludins) ,  'Homeri  llymnus  iu  Ceivrem,"  with  a 
Latin  translation  aud  Commentary,  1780  (a  second  edition  appeared 
in  17S2,  in  which  a  fragment,  until  then  unknown,  was  added) ; 
'Mureti  Opera,'  4  vols.  Svo,  Leyden,  17S9.  Besides  these  editions  of 
ancient  authors  by  Ruhuken  himself,  he  commuuicated  to  Eruesti  his 
remarks  on  Callimachus  (Leipzig,  1701),  aud  on  Xeuophon's  'Memo- 
rabilia' (Leipzig,  1773),  and  to  Schweighauser  those  ou  Polybius  aud 
Appian.  Besides  his  three  original  compositions  already  mentioned 
(viz.  on  'Galla  Placidia  Augusta,'  'De  Graeia  Art.  et  Doctr.  Inventr.,' 
and  the  1  Elogium  Hemsterhusii '),  Ruhnken  wrote  '  EpistolK  Criticae  : 
prima  in  Homeridarum  Hymnos  et  Hesiodum'  (Leyden,  1749);  '  se- 
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cuuda  iu  Callimachum  ct  Apolloniuin  Rhodium'  (Leyden,  1751); 
'  Oratio  d*  Doctore  Umbratico,'  1753,  4to;  'Dissertatio  de  Vita  et 
Scriptis  Lougini,'  1766,  4to;  (reprinted  in  Toup's  edition  of  Longiuus). 
These  discourses  and  essays  were  collected  and  published  by  Ruhnkcn 
himself  in  1707,  iu  2  vols.,  under  the  title  '  Ruhnkenii  Opu.scula 
Oratorio,  Philologica,  Ciitica,  nunc  primum  coDjunctini  edita.'  A  new 
edition,  with  souie  additional  dissertations,  was  edited  by  Berginaun, 
iu  2  vols.,  Leyden,  1823.  Some  parts  of  the  correspondence  of  lluhn- 
keu  with  his  learned  friends  have  likewise  been  published.  J.  A.  H.  I 
Tittuiann  has  edited  '  Rulinkeuii,  Valckenarii,  et  aliornm  ad  J.  A.  I 
Ernesti  EpietoltB  ;  acceduut  Ruhnkenii  Observations  in  Callimachum,' 
&c,  Leipzig,  1812.  Mahue  has  edited  'Ruhnkenii  ct  Valckenarii 
Epistola)  mutuoc,'  Vliessingen,  1832,  and  '  Ruhnkenii  Epistolse  ad 
Divcrsos,'  Vlies-dngcn,  1834. 

RUISCH,  RACHEL,  a  distinguished  Dutch  flower-painter,  was  born 
at  Amsterdam  in  1664  :  she  was  the  daughter  of  Professor  Ruisch, 
who  had  her  taught  ilower-painting  by  Willie! m  Van  Deist.  In  1695 
she  was  married  to  the  portrait-painter  Juriaen  Pool,  who  was  two  years 
her  junior,  to  whom  she  bore  ten  children  and  with  whom  she  lived 
fifty  years.  In  17ul  she  and  her  husband  were  elected  members  of 
the  Society  of  Painters  of  the  Hague,  and  in  1708  Johu  William 
elector  of  the  Pfilz,  appointed  her  his  court  painter.  She  died  at 
Amsterdam  iu  1750,  aged  eighty-six,  and  she  continued  to  paint  till 
she  Wiis  upwards  of  eighty  years  old.  Her  works  have  beeu  compared 
with  those  of  Yau  Huysum  and  De  Heem,  and  have  sometimes  beeu 
Bold  for  very  high  prices,  even  8,500  francs  for  a  single  picture. 

(Van  Gool,  Nicuwe  Schoubuiy  der  Nederlanlsche  A'unstschilders,  etc.; 
Van  Eyndeu  and  Vauder  Willigen,  Geschiedcnis  dcr  Vadalandsche 
Schild&'hunst,  <t-c.) 

RLWORD,  BENJAMIN,  COUNT,  was  born  at  Woburn,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  28th  of  March  1752.  His  family  name  was 
Thompson.  For  awhile  a  merchant's  clerk,  he  turned  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  then  became  a  tutor,  and  eventually  a  schoolmaster  at 
Rumford  (now  Concord)  iu  New  Hampshire.  Released  by  his 
marriage  with  a  young  and  wealthy  willow  from  the  necessity  of 
actiug  as  a  teacher,  he  turned  to  scientific  pursuits;  but  when  the 
revolution  commenced  he  became  a  major  of  militia,  and  for  his  services 
to  the  king's  cause  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  Foreign  Office. 
During  the  contest  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  raised  a  regiment 
of  dragoons,  of  which  he  was  appointed  colonel.  In  1784  he  returned 
to  England,  was  knighted,  and  is  said  for  some  time  to  have  acted  as 
one  of  the  under  secretaries  of  state.  He  subsequently  entered  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  rose  rapidly  to  a  high  position  in 
the  state.  He  is  said  to  have  accomplished  many  social  improvements, 
amongst  which  were  plans  for  the  suppression  of  mendicity  and  for 
relieving  poverty  and  elevating  the  poor  ;  besides  various  civil  and 
military  reforms,  for  which  several  orders  of  knighthood  were  cou- 
f erred  upon  him,  aud  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-general  and  created  a 
count.  From  the  time  when  he  was  compelled  to  leave  America  he  bad 
been  separated  from  his  wife  and  child  ;  but  he  took  for  his  title  the 
name  of  her  native  town,  which  was  also  the  birthplace  of  his  child, 
who  now  (in  her  twentieth  year)  joined  him  on  the  death  of  her 
mother.  Towards  the  close  of  the  century  he  once  more  came  to 
England,  and  devoted  his  time  to  experiments  on  the  nature  and 
economical  application  of  heat,  and  assisted  iu  founding  the  Royal 
Institution.  Iu  1802  he  went  to  reside  at  Paris,  and  married  the 
widow  of  Lavoisier,  the  chemist,  but  soon  afterwards  separated  from 
her.  He  then  retired  to  Auteuil,  a  village  near  Paris,  and,  having  a 
handsome  pension  from  the  King  of  Bavaria,  devoted  his  time  to 
rural  pursuits  and  to  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy.  He  died  on 
the  21st  of  August  1814. 

The  plans  of  Count  Rumford  for  improving  the  arts  and  conve- 
niences of  domestic  life  have  rendered  his  name  well  known  in 
England.  An  account  of  these  will  be  found  in  his  '  Essays,  Political 
Economical,  aud  Philosophical.'  Several  of  these  essays  were  pub- 
lished separately,  and  effected  much  good  at  a  time  when  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  was  attracting  great  atten- 
tion. His  views  are  enlightened  as  well  as  benevolent,  and  ou  the 
whole  he  appears  to  have  been  in  advance  of  his  time.  Two  volumes 
of  the  'Essays'  were  collected  and  published  in  1798,  and  a  third  in 
1802.  In  the  latter  year  also  was  published  a  volume  of  'Papers  on 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Mechanics.'  Some  of  these  had  been  read 
before  the  Royal  Society,  in  whose  '  Transactions '  they  are  also 
printed. 

RUMIANTSOV.  [Romanzov.] 
_  RUMOHR,  CARL  FRIEDRICH  LUDWIG  FELIX,  VON,  a  dis- 
tinguished writer  on  art,  was  born  of  an  old  family  at  Reinhards- 
grimma,  his  father's  estate  near  Dresden,  in  1785.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Gymnasium,  or  high  school  of  Holzni  linden,  in  Brunswick, 
whence  he  went  to  the  University  of  Gottingen;  but  already  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  neglected  every  other  study  for  that  of  art,  abruptly 
discontinuing  his  studies  at  the  university  and  placing  himself  with 
the  painter  J.  D.  Fiorillo,  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  general 
history  of  modern  painting,  and  then  established  in  Gottingen.  From 
Fiorillo,  Rurnohr  heard  much  about  Italy  which  excited  his  imagi- 
nation, and  determined  him  to  visit  that  country  as  soon  as  he  had 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  various  schools  and  styles  of  art.  He 
accordingly  visited  many  collections;  but  above  all  the  celebrated 


gallery  of  Dresden  attracted  his  attention,  and  especially  the  works  of  . 
R-iff  telle  and  Paul  Veronese.  In  1804,  iu  his  twentieth  year,  he  made 
his  first  tour  iu  Italy,  aud  visited  Bologna,  Florence,  Siena,  and  Rome. 
In  Rome  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Thorwaldsen,  Schick,  Friedrich 
Tieck,  aud  Koch  the  landscape  painter ;  Carstens  had  already  left. 
He  further  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Wilhelm  and  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  and  MonsLjuore.  dclla  Genga,  nineteen  years  afterwards 
Pope  Leo  XII. 

From  Rome,  Rurnohr  went  to  Naples,  and  there  commenced  the 
formation  of  a  collection  of  antiquities:  he  had  already  been  collecting 
prints  for  some  years.  He  returned  to  Germany  in  1805,  in  the  com- 
pany of  Lu-lwig  Tieck.  In  Bavaria  he  was  honoured  with  the 
confidence  of  the  crown  prince,  afterwards  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria. 
From  1805  to  1815  his  time  was  passed  chiefly  in  Bavaria  and  on  his 
own  estates  in  Holstein.  Though  he  took  great  interest  in  the  political 
changes  of  that  time,  he  meddled  very  little  with  them.  His  literary 
activity  commenced  soon  after  his  return  from  Italy,  but  his  first 
publication  appeared  in  1811 — '  Erliiuterungen  einiger  artistischen 
Bemerkuugen  iu  der  Abhandluug  des  Herru  Hofraths  Jacobs  fiber 
den  Reichthum  der  (Jriechen  an  l'lastischou  Kunstwerken.'  This  was 
followed  by  other  essays  on  various  departments  of  art,  and  among 
them  a  work  entitled  '  Sammlung  fiir  Kunst  und  Historie,'  2  vols.  8vo, 
Hamburg,  1816. 

Iu  1815  he  revisited  Italy,  and  commenced  in  Florence  the  researches 
for  his  principal  work,  the  '  Italienische  Eorschungen,'  of  which  the 
three  volumes  were  published  in  two  portions  in  a  later  period  of  his 
life.  In  Rome  he  found  Overbcck  leading  the  German  artists  into  a 
new  or  rather  old  sphere  of  art  [Overbeck],  which  forcibly  impressed 
Rurnohr.  In  1827  appeared  at  Berlin  the  first  and  second  volumes  of 
the  '  Italian  Researches'  ('Italienische  Eorschungen '),  a  critical  work 
ou  the  history  of  art,  and  compiled  exclusively  from  the  original 
archives  aud  documents  in  various  buildings  at  Florence ;  in  this 
work  Rurnohr  clears  up  many  obscurities  and  corrects  several  errors 
in  Vasari.  In  1828  he  paid  a  third  visit  to  Italy,  when  he  was  con- 
sulted in  the  purchases  for  the  new  picture-gallery  which  was  then 
being  established  at  Berlin,  and  he  acted  as  cicerone  to  the  prc:ent 
King  of  Prussia  iu  Florence,  when  crowu  prince.  He  was  employed  by 
the  prince  in  several  purchases,  and  upon  his  return  to  Germauy  was 
engaged  with  others  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  objects 
of  art  in  the  museum.  In  1831  Rurnohr  published  the  third  aud  last 
volume  of  his  '  Italienische  Eorschungen,'  and  various  literary  works 
now  followed  in  rapid  succession  and  on  various  subjects.  In  1832 
appeared  '  Konig's  Geist  de  Kochkunst,'  at  Stuttgardt;  'Deutsche 
Denkwiirdigkeiten,'  at  Berlin  ;  '  Drri  Reisen  nach  Italien,'  at  Leipzig  ; 
and  the  first  volume  of  his  '  Novelleu,' at  Munich  :  in  1834,  'Schulo 
der  Hoflichkeit  fiir  Alt  und  Jung,'  at  Stuttgardt ;  and  in  tho  Leipzig 
pocket-book  Urania,  '  Der  Letzte  Surillo,'  a  poem,  said  to  be  his  beat 
production  of  that  class:  in  1835,  in  Munich,  the  second  volume  of 
'Novelleu;'  and  in  Liibeck,  '  Kynalopekomachia,  der  Hundefuchs- 
streit,  mit  Bildern  von  Speckter  '  ('  Dog  and  Fox  Fight '),  a  satirical 
poem  on  the  times.  Erwin  Speckter  was  a  young  artist  of  Hamburg, 
much  admired  by  Rurnohr:  he  died  in  that  year.  [Speckter,  Erwin.] 
Iu  the  same  year  also  appeared  the  '  History  of  the  Royal  Collection 
of  Prints  at  Copenhagen,'  drawn  up  by  Rurnohr  and  the  keeper  of  the 
collection,  Professor  Thiele ;  and  at  Leipzig,  '  Contributions  towards 
the  History  of  Art  and  the  greater  completeness  of  the  Works  of 
Bartsch  and  Brulliot.'  [Bartsch,  Bkulliot.]  In  1836  he  published 
at  Leipzig  two  works  on  wood-engraving,  '  Hans  Holbein  der  Jiingere 
in  seinem  Verhiiltniss  zum  Deutschen  Formschnittwesen,'  and  an 
answer  to  a  censure  of  this  work,  '  Auf  Veranlasaung  und  Erwiedrung 
•von  Einwiirfen  eines  Sachkundigen  gegen  die  Scbrift  Hans  Holbein,' 
&c.  These  were  followed,  in  1837,  by  a  treatise,  'Zur  Geschichte  und 
Theorie  der  Formschneidekunst.' 

Iu  1837  he  made  a  fourth  journey  into  Italy,  but  he  did  net  go 
beyond  Milan  ;  and  this  tour  was  made  rather  with  political  views  than 
as  an  artist.  He  published  an  account  of  his  journey  at  Liibeck,  iu 
1838,  under  the  following  title:  '  Reise  durch  die  ostlichen  Bundes- 
staaten  in  die  Lombardei  und  zuriick  iiber  die  Schweiz  und  den  obern 
Rhein,  in  besonderer  Beziehung  auf  Vblkerkunde,  Landbau,  und 
Staatswirthschaft,'  to  which  he  published  some  additions  in  the  fol- 
lowing year — '  Historische  Beilege,'  &c.  He  had  previously  published 
a  work  of  the  same  kind  on  Tuscany,  '  Ueber  die  Besitzlosigkeit  der 
Colonen  im  Neuern  Toscana,  aus  den  Urkunden,'  Hamburg,  1830.  In 

1841  however,  after  a  fifth  visit  to  Italy — to  Venice — in  the  previous 
year,  he  returned  to  his  more  genial  subject,  the  history  of  art,  aud 
published  in  Leipzig  an  inquiry  into  the  invention  attributed  to 
Finiguerra  of  printing  with  engraved  plates  on  damped  paper — 
'  Untersuchung,  dass  Maso  di  Finiguerra  Erfinder  des  Handgrifis  sey 
gestochene  Metallplatten  auf  genetztes  Papier  abzudruckeo.'  This 
was  his  last  labour  in  the  history  of  art,  aud  his  last  poetical  production 
of  this  class  was,  'Raphaels  Lehr-und- Wander- Jahre.' 

In  1841  he  purchased  a  house  in  Liibeck,  intending  to  end  his  days 
there,  and  he  fitted  it  up  according  to  his  own  faucy.    The  wiuter  of 

1842  he  spent  in  Berlin,  aud  he  was  then  attacked  with  water  on  the 
chest :  he  returned  in  the  spring  to  Liibeck,  where  his  physician 
recommended  him  to  visit  the  baths  in  Bohemia ;  he  accordingly  set 
out,  but  being  too  ill  to  proceed,  he  remained  at  DresdeD,  where  he 
died  of  apoplexy,  July  25,  1843. 
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lUimohr's  last  literary  production  was  a  preface  to  '  Kampf  Demok- 
ratiicher  uud  Aristokratischer  Principien  zu  Aufang  des  Hechszchnten 
Jahrhunderts,' l.iibeck,  1848.  It  is  a  translation  from  three  papers 
presented  to  him  by  Professor  Altnioycr  of  Brussels.  His  '  ItftlieBUehe 
Forsohungen'  will  remain  as  a  monument  of  his  judgment  and  industry 
when  probably  nearly  all  his  other  works  aro  forgotten.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  documentary  works  in  the  literature  of  art,  and  at  the  same 
time  abounds  in  critical  and  theoretical  reflections;  it  is  likewise  a 
work  of  givat  interest,  though  there  may  be  different  opinions  about 
the  correctness  of  Rumohr'e  theories.  The  two  first  volumes  aro  upon 
modern  art  in  Italy  generally,  from  its  origin  to  it*  decline  iu  the  16th 
century,  which  is  distributed  under  fourteen  distinct  heads  ;  many 
errors  in  Vaaari  are  corrected ;  much  obscurity  of  the  12th,  13th,  1  1th, 
and  16th  centuries  is  cleared  up  by  authentic  documents;  and  various 
false  notions  concerning  the  development  of  art  are  dissipated  by  critical 
rellections  :  the  third  volume  is  under  two  heads  only,  which  treat 
chiefly  of  Rafl'aellc  and  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages. 

RUNCIMAN,  ALEXANDER,  an  eminent  Scotch  painter,  was  born 
at  Edinburgh  in  1736.  His  father  was  an  architect,  and  Rundown, 
who  was  brought  up  to  the  arts  from  his-  childhood,  made  coloured 
sketches  in  the  fields  as  early  as  his  twelfth  year.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  placed  in  the  studio  of  John  antl  Robert  N orris,  John 
being  considered  in  his  day  a  famous  landscape-painter.  When  only 
niueteen  years  of  ago  ho  set  up  as  an  independent  landscape-painter  iu 
Edinburgh ;  but  bo  found,  it  seems,  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  like 
those  of  many  other  places,  lavish  of  their  praises  but  very  cautious 
in  their  purchases.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  for  about  five  years, 
when  in  1760  he  took  to  historical  painting;  and  though  he  had  more 
ability  for  this  line  of  art,  his  fortune  seems  to  have  been  veiy  little  if 
at  all  improved.  In  1766  he  visited  Italy,  and  at  Home  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Fuseli.  Their  tastes  in  art  were  very  similar  :  both 
were  absorbed  by  what  is  termed  the  sublime,  and  both  were  alike 
wild  aud  extravagant  iu  their  execution.  Runciman  remained  five 
years  in  Home,  and  when  he  returned  homo  he  carried  f  rom  Fuseli  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  a  friend,  in  which  was  the  followiug  passage  : 
"  I  send  this  by  the  hands  of  Runciman,  whom  1  am  sure  you  w  ill 
like  :  he  is  one  of  the  best  of  us  here." 

He  arrived  at  Edinburgh  iu  1771,  a  fortunate  time  for  him,  for 
Favilliou,  the  director  of  the  new  academy  of  the  arts  which  had  been 
established  at  Edinburgh  in  1760,  had  very  recently  died,  and 
Runciman  was  appoiuted  to  fill  his  place,  with  a  salary  of  120/.  per 
annum,  then  a  sufficient  income  in  Scotland.  He  was  further  fortunate 
in  finding  two  generous  patrons  in  Sir  J.  Clerk,  of  Pennycuick,  aud 
Robert  Alexander,  an  Edinburgh  merchant.  The  former  employed 
him  on  an  extensive  work  at  Pennycuick,  suggested  by  himself — the 
decoration  of  the  hall  of  that  place  with  twelve  great  compositions 
from  Macpherson's  '  Ossian.'  The  subjects  are — Ossiau  singing  to 
Malvina;  the  Valour  of  Oscar;  the  Death  of  Oscar;  the  Death  of 
Agandecca;  the  Hunting  of  Catholda;  the  Finding  of  Corbau  Cargloss ; 
Golehossa  mourning  over  Lamderg  ;  Oina  Morval ;  Cormac  attacking 
the  Spirit  of  the  Waters  ;  the  Death  of  Cormac  ;  Scandinavian  Wizards 
making  Incantations ;  aud  Fiugal  engaging  the  Spirit  of  Loda.  The 
picture  of  Agandecca  is  reckoned  the  best ;  but  as  works  of  art  they 
are  extravagant  iu  treatment  and  iu  composition,  and  incorrect  in 
design.  While  engaged  in  this  work,  Runciman  painted  also  '  The 
Ascension'  on  the  ceiling  over  the  altar  of  the  episcopal  chapel  in  the 
Cowgate  of  Edinburgh.  He  painted  also  King  Lear;  Andromeda; 
Nausicaa  and  her  Nymphs  surprised  at  the  Water-Side  by  Ulysses; 
and  Agi  ippina  landing  with  the  Ashes  of  Germauicus. 

Ruuciman  visited  Loudon  iu  1772,  aud  exhibited  some  pictures 
there;  but  all  that  is  remembered  of  him,  says  Allan  Cunningham,  is 
that  he  took  up  his  quarters  with  the  widow  of  Hogarth,  who  was 
in  those  days  reduced  to  let  lodgings  for  subsistence.  Runciman  died 
suddenly  before  bis  owu  door  iu  West  Nicholson-street,  October  21, 
1785,  in  his  forty-ninth  year.  He  had  contracted  an  illness  while 
painting  the  Pennycuick  cupola,  being  forced  to  lie  much  on  his  back, 
and  to  this  is  attributed  the  shortness  of  his  life. 

Ruuciman's  best  works  are  his  sketches ;  his  faults  are  only  multi- 
plied in  his  pictures.  The  most  offensive  of  his  peculiarities  of  design 
is  his  huge  length  and  uniformity  of  limb,  the  glaring  defect  also  of 
the  works  of  FuBeli ;  he  was  also  invariably  extravagant  iu  his  attitudes, 
and  was  conventional,  mannered,  aud  unnatural  iu  his  draperies.  In 
execution  he  was  least  defective  in  his  colouring,  but  iu  composition 
he  was  ever  ready,  and  his  invention  was  bold  aud  fertile.  There  are 
a  few  etchings  by  him  from  his  own  designs :  the  best  is  considered  to 
be  '  Sigismunda  weeping  over  tho  Heart  of  Taucrcd.'  He  is  said  to 
have  been  lively  and  agreeable  in  conversation  :  Hume,  Robertson, 
Lord  Karnes,  and  Mouboddo  were  among  his  associates. 

*RUNEBERO,  JOHAN  LUDVIG,  the  most  popular  living  poet 
in  the  Swedish  language,  has  uever  been  in  Sweden.  He  was  born  on 
the  5th  of  February  1&04,  at  Jakobstad  in  Finland,  one  of  a  numerous 
family  which  his  father,  a  sea-captain  in  poor  circumstances,  found  a 
difficulty  in  bringing  up.  Johau  was  sent  to  au  uncle,  a  toll-collector, 
at  Uleaborg,  where  he  heard  so  much  on  all  sides  of  Franzen 
[FbaNZen]  the  Swedish  poet,  who  was  l.orn  there,  that  he  was  early 
led  to  form  a  high  notion  of  poetic  fame.  The  death  of  his  uncle 
returned  him  on  his  father's  hands  at  Jakobstad,  and  it  was  only  by 
a  subscription  of  friends  and  neighbours  that  an  opportunity  was 
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obtained  of  sending  him  to  the  school  of  Garnla  Carlcby.  In  IH  'X  he 
studied  at  tho  University  of  Abo,  ho  took  his  degree  in  1827,  and  in 
1830  ho  became  teacher  of  /Esthetics  at  HeLingfors,  to  which  place 
the  university  had  been  transferred  after  the  destruction  of  Abo  by 
fire.  In  1837  he  removed  to  tho  Gymnasium,  or  grammar-school,  of 
Borgo,  in  a  somewhat  similar  capacity,  and  in  1842  he  became  the 
teacher  of  Greek  at  Borgo,  a  post  which  wo  believe  he  still  retainx, 
with,  since  1844,  the  title  of  '  1'rofussor.'  ProlVs-or  Runeberg, like 
Professor  Wilson  of  Edinburgh,  is  of  tall  stature  and  athletic  m  ke, 
aud  fond  of  field  sports  ;  he  is  considered  tho  best  fisherman  as  well  <m 
the  best  poet  iu  Finland. 

The  literary  position  of  Finland  is  very  singular.  Up  to  the  year 
1809,  in  which  the  'Great  Principality,'  as  it  is  called,  belonged  to 
Sweden,  it  somewhat  resembled  that  of  Wales — the  Finnish  language, 
like  the  Welsh,  being  that  of  the  lower,  the  Swedish,  like  the  English,  of 
the  upper  and  educated  classes.  The  conquest  of  Finland  by  Russia  iu 
180'J  transferred  the  political  allegiance  of  the  Fiulander*  from  .Stock- 
holm to  St.  Petersburg,  and  siuce  that  event  there  has  been  a  marked 
revival  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Finnish  language,  as  well  as  an  intro- 
duction to  a  certain  extent  of  the  Russian  ;  but  Swedish  still  remains 
in  Finland  the  maiu  language  of  science,  of  learning,  and  of  literature, 
its  empire  being  shared  however  with  Latin  in  the  first  two  cases, 
and  with  Finnish  in  the  last.  Franzdn,  after  the  conquest,  removed 
to  Sweden,  and  spent  the  rest  of  bis  life  there ;  Runeberg,  who  has 
never  been  to  Sweden,  writes  in  Swedish  only,  and  we  have  seen  it 
stated  in  a  Swedish  magazine  that  he  is  unable  to  hold  a  convtr.-atiou 
iu  Finnish. 

Ruueberg's  first  poems  appeared  in  1830,  aud  a  collective  edition  of 
them  which  was  published  at  Orcbro  iu  1851-52,  occupies  three 
volumes.  The  first  volume  comprises  '  Elg-kyttaiue,'  ('  The  Elk- 
shooters')  iu  nine  cantos,  '  Hauua,'  iu  three  cantos,  and  '  Nadeschda,' 
in  nine,  throe  narrative  poems,  or  tales  iu  verse.  Tho  two  first  of  these 
tales,  which  are  iu  hexameters,  are  of  the  same  description  as  Vo>s's 
'Luise'  in  German,  delineations  of  daily  life,  such  as  iu  English  literature 
have  hitherto  been  successful  only  iu  prose — a  something  resembling 
the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield'  or  '  Crauford'  iu  hexameters.  Such  poems 
have  an  ethnological  as  well  as  a  poetical  value,  throwing  a  strong 
light  on  the  peculiar  manners  and  customs  of  the  country  they  pourtray. 
As  a  tale  '  Nadeschda'  is  considered  more  successful  than  the  others; 
but,  in  this,  the  poet  places  his  scene  in  i!u-sia,  aud  the  interest  lies 
more  in  the  narrative.  The  second  volume  commences  with  the  most 
original  of  Ruueberg's  poems,  '  Faurik  Stals  Sitgner,'  ('  The  Stories  of 
Ensign  StSl'),  in  which  he  tells  in  a  singularly  original  aud  striking 
manner  and  in  a  vein  of  the  most  f.  rveut  patriotism,  a  number  of 
anecdotes  of  the  conquest  of  Finland  iu  1809,  aud  the  brave  defence 
of  the  Fiulanders  against  the  Russians  when  abandoned  to  their  own 
resources  by  the  imbecility  of  Gu^tavus  IV.  of  Sweden.  The  intro- 
duction, in  which  t  he  poet  gives  au  account  of  his  becoming  acquainted 
when  a  student  with  the  old  ensign  from  whom  he  had  the  tales,  is 
translated  iu  verse  in  the  '  History  of  Scandinavian  Literature '  by 
the  Howitts  ;  but,  though  the  translation  is  on  the  whole  a  good  one, 
it  is  singular  to  remark  how  invariably  some  of  the  spirit  of  the 
original  is  lost  in  every  stanza.  The  other  works  of  Runeberg  w  ere 
originally  published  at  Helsingfors  or  Borgo  ;  this  first  appeared  at 
Stockholm  in  1849,  and  we  do  not  observe  that  a  promised  continua- 
tion has  appeared,  or  that  the  book  has  been  reprinted  in  Finland, 
where  the  Russian  authorities,  which  in  1841  a*signeel  a  yearly 
pension  of  one  thousand  rubles  to  the  poet  from  the  Finnish 
finances,  must  have  been  not  a  little  startled  at  the  tone  and  ten- 
dency of  his  outburst.  The  rest  of  Runeberg's  compositions  aie 
of  a  shorter  kind,  comprising  several  amatory  poems,  and  iilvls  of 
remarkable  beauty  and  tenderness,  and  a  number  of  translations, 
including  '  Chevy  Chace,'  and  many  Servian  ballads,  all  of  which  how- 
ever Runeberg  has  transferred,  not  from  .the  originals,  but  from 
German  versions.  Many  of  these  shorter  poems  are  well  rendered  in 
Howitt,  aud  iu  au  article  in  'Household  Words  the  geueral  character 
of  the  whole  is  very  pleasing,  and  there  are  probably  few  living 
foreign  poets  whose  works  would  be  more  likely  to  become  popular 
in  English.  The  last  production  of  Runeberg  is  a  volume  entitled 
'  Smiirre  Beriittelser'  ('Short  Narratives'),  published  at  Helsiugfors 
in  1854.  King  Oscar  of  Sweden  named  him  in  1S44  a  knight  of  the 
order  of  the  North  Star,  and  Runeberg  received  on  one  occasion  the 
award  of  a  poetical  prize  from  the  Swedish  Academy.  Nearly  all  of 
his  works  have  been  translated  into  Germao. 

RUNJEET  SINGH,  MAHA  RAJAH,  chief  of  Lahore  and  Cash- 
mere, and  the  founder  of  the  Sikh  empire,  was  born  at  Gugaranwala, 
sixty  miles  west  of  Lahore,  on  the  2nd  of  November  17S0.  The 
natural  interest  attached  to  an  energetic  man,  who  ruled  almost  with- 
out opposition  for  forty  years  over  so  many  turbulent  provinces,  has 
induced  diligent  inquiries  to  retrace  the  Maha  Rajah's  descent,  for  more 
thau  two  ceuturies.  But  his  real  history  begius  with  his  bold  and 
enterprising  grandfather,  Churruth  Singh,  who  from  a  low  condition 
and  a  vagrant  life,  became  master  or  sirdar  of  Sookur  Chukeea,  in  the 
Punjab.  The  sou  of  Churruth,  Maha  Singh,  extended  his  power,  and 
though  he  died  before  he  was  thirty,  he  had  carried  on  a  species  of 
warfare  with  his  neighbours  for  about  fourteen  years,  commanding  at 
one  time,  it  is  said,  60,000  horsemen.  He  captured  Rusoolgur,  iu 
17S0,  and  his  son  and  successor  being  born  about  the  same  time,  Maha 
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Singh  gave  Lim  the  name  of  Ranjcet,  or  Runjeet,  signifying  the  "  field 
of  battle."  When  Maha  Singh  died  in  1792,  his  son  was  still  in  his 
twelfth  year. 

During  Runjeet' s  minority,  his  mother,  who  was  still  young  aud 
handsome,  was  intrusted  with  the  government  of  the  missul,  con- 
joiutly  with  the  youthful  Sirdar.  She  appears  to  have  been  a  woman 
of  very  irregular  life,  aud  whilst  she  shared  her  authority  with  her 
paramour  Lukput  Singh,  she  sought  by  the  most  vicious  allurements 
to  corrupt  her  sou,  that  he  might  be  reudered  unfit  to  discharge  his 
duties,  when  he  had  grown  up.  She  succeeded  in  corrupting  the 
mind  of  her  son,  but  not  in  her  chief  object.  As  he  grew  up  he 
showed  a  strong  disinclination  to  remain  iu  a  subordinate  position,  and 
his  known  feelings  gave  rise  to  reports  on  his  mother's  sudden  death  in 
H  7U7  that  she  had  been  poisoned  by  his  direction.  Runjeet  was  theu 
seventeen,  and  from  that  time  he  gave  unrestrained  vent  to  his  ambi- 
tion and  love  of  power.  Ho  began  to  extend  his  possessions  by 
quarrelling  and  making  war  with  his  more  inert  and  weaker  neigh- 
bours ;  or  by  lending  his  baud  of  followers  as  an  auxiliary  force  to  some 
powerful  ruler.  The  great  province  of  Lahore  was  bestowed  upon 
him  in  1790  by  Sunam,  shah  of  Afghanistan,  for  the  services  ho  bad 
rendered  that  prince  in  a  military  expeditiou. 

Soon  after,  Runjeet  commenced  his  long  series  of  conquest.  Seal- 
kate  was  taken  ;  Dclawurgur  surrendered  ;  Nuoshuhur  and  Pindec- 
putteean  fell  into  his  hands  ;  aud  after  a  siege  of  two  months,  the  fort 
of  Bund  submitted  to  his  arms.  Many  places  of  less  note  were 
captured  within  the  fir=t  five  years  of  the  century.  In  1806,  he  took 
the  strong  fort  of  Loodianah;  in  1S07  he  got  possession  of  Kussoor 
by  stratagem,  for  his  cunning  was  equal  if  not  superior  to  his  prowess; 
in  the  same  year  he  captured  and  pillaged  Moultau  for  the  first  time ; 
but  relinquished  the  place  on  payment  of  70,U00  rupees.  In  October 
1808,  Runjeet  Singh  marched  his  army  through  the  Bist,  crossed  the 
Sutlej,  aud  seized  the  cities  of  Jagram  aud  Rhaeekakote.  In  the 
course  of  his  progress,  he  exacted  tributes  from  all  the  Sirdars  of  the 
Doab. 

Surrounded  by  Oriental  prince?,  inert,  effeminate,  fond  of  repose, 
he  had  already  acquired  a  large  dominion  in  1809,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine.  Then  as  he  drew  nearer  the  British  possessions,  finding 
himself  confronted  by  opponents  of  a  ditferent  character,  over  whom 
neither  his  courage  nor  his  craft  could  be  availing,  he  submitted  with 
a  pood  grace  to  the  necessity  of  his  positiou.  During  the  same  year 
(1S09),  Mr.  Metcalfe  arrived  at  Umritsir,  having  been  despatched  from 
Delhi,  as  the  British  envoy  to  Runjeet  Singh,  with  instructions  to 
negociate  a  treaty.  Mr.  Metcalfe  remained  two  months  with  the  Maha 
Rajah.  In  the  early  part  of  his  sojourn,  whilst  his  band  of  500 
sepoys  were  occupied  iu  pitching  their  tents,  the  Ukalees  collected  to 
the  number  of  3000,  and  attempted  to  drive  off  the  escort  of  the 
British  envoy.  A  skirmish  ensued  in  which  the  sepoys  succeeded  with- 
out much  ditliculty  iu  dispersiug  their  opponents,  though  six  times  as 
numerous  as  themselves.  Runjeet,  who  had  watched  trtie  affair,  compli- 
mented the  envoy  on  the  bravery  and  discipline  of  his  soldiers.  This 
little  incident  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  and  first  suggested 
that  adoption  of  the  arms  aud  discipline  of  more  civilised  nations, 
by  which  Runjeet  afterwards  raised  Lis  power  to  so  great  a  height. 
He  now  treated  the  British  envoy  with  marked  attention,  presented 
him  with  a  dress  of  honour  of  costly  materials,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  him,  whereby  he  undertook  "  to  preserve  peace  and  amity  with 
the  British ;  not  to  keep  more  troops  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej 
than  were  necessary  for  preserving  his  territories  :  and  to  abstain 
from  making  further  inroads  on  the  Sikh  chiefs."  This  important 
treaty  having  been  concluded,  April  25,  1809,  was  faithfully  observed 
by  Runjeet  until  the  day  of  his  death,  upwards  of  thirty  years  after. 

Immediately  after  this  negociation  with  the  British,  Runjeet 
resumed  his  military  aggressions.  He  captured  Rote  Kangra  and 
other  places  in  1809.  In  1810  he  became  master  of  Goojerat,  then  of 
Kooshah,  then  besieged  and  pillaged  Moultau  a  second  time.  In  1811 
the  whole  of  the  Nukee  country  between  Moultau  and  Manju  was 
annexed  to  his  possessions.  In  1812,  Koolloo  and  Sookhet,  and  after- 
wards Mandhee,  were  attacked,  the  rajahs  of  which  all  became  tribu- 
taries of  Lahore.  It  was  in  this  year  that  Runjeet,  having  been 
applied  to  by  Futteh  Khan  to  assist  him  with  troops  in  his  invasion  of 
Cashmere,  got  possession,  by  very  artful  means,  of  the  great  diamond, 
the  famous  Koh-i-noor,  now  the  property  of  the  English  crown.  In 
1814  Runjeet  determined  to  effect  the  conquest  of  Cashmere,  but  a 
violent  snow-storm  discouraged  his  soldiers,  who  were  put  to  flight 
and  dispersed.  Undismayed  by  this  reverse,  he  besieged  and  took 
Noorpoor  in  1815,  and  then  Rajour,  which  the  Sikhs  first  pillaged, 
then  burned  to  the  ground. 

Moultau  was  captured  for  the  third  time  in  1817,  and  retained  ; 
the  following  year  Peshawur  fell  into  his  hands.  Finally,  in  1819,  he 
captured  the  rich  city  of  Cashmere,  and  annexed  the  whole  province 
to  his  dominions.  In  consequence  of  this  addition  to  his  dominions, 
he  assumed  the  title  of  Maha  Rajah  (king  of  kings). 

In  the  course  of  1822,  the  growing  fame  of  Runjeet,  and  his  well- 
known  partiality  to  foreigners,  induced  two  European  officers  of  merit, 
Messrs.  Allard  and  Ventura,  to  visit  the  Punjab.  Having  met  with  a 
flattering  reception  from  the  Maha  Rajah,  they  agreed  to  enter  his 
service  at  a  fixed  salary  of  50,000  rupees,  and  to  introduce  a  general 
system  of  reform  into  the  Sikh  army.    It  was  chiefly  to  the  exertions 


of  these  gentlemen,  and  M.  Court,  who  afterwards  joined  them,  that 
Runjeet's  celebrated  army  of  Sikhs  owed  its  high  state  of  discipline. 
Ahmed  Shah,  a  pretended  reformer,  fomented  a  petty  rebellion  in  tho 
Punjab  in  1827;  but  Runjeet,  having  taken  the  field  ajainst  him, 
defeated  him  soou  after.  This  was  the  only  revolt  against  his 
authority  which  is  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  his  long  rule. 

In  October  1831,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  governor-general  of  India, 
had  a  meeting  with  Runjeet  Singh  at  Roopur,  which  was  attended  on 
both  sides  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  On  this  occasion  a  new 
treaty  was  signed  by  the  Maha  Rajah  and  the  governor-general.  The 
life  of  Runjeet,  in  spite  of  his  active  occupations,  had  always  been 
blemished  by  excesses  and  low  indulgence ;  his  health  had  iu  con- 
sequence already  been  seriously  affected.  At  fifty  he  was  completely 
broken  down  by  premature  old  age.  During  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  he  was  disabled  by  palsy  and  other  bodily  ailments,  and  could  not 
stand  without  assistance.  Iu  183G  his  army  was  totally  defeated  by 
the  Afghans;  but,  iu  spite  of  this  and  other  reverses,  he  retained  to 
the  last  his  authority  over  his  subjects.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  Juno 
1839,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  shortly  before  the  capture  of  Ghuznee. 
After  his  demise,  the  treasure  he  had  hoarded  was  estimated  at 
8,000,000^.  sterling,  besides  jewels,  shawls,  horses,  elephants,  &c, 
valued  at  some  millions  more.  It  is  said  that  no  less  than  1300  rich 
bridles,  ornamented  with  gold  aud  silver,  were  found  in  the  royal 
treasury.  After  his  death,  his  four  wives  aud  seven  female  slaves 
were,  according  to  the  barbarous  usage  of  his  people,  permitted  to 
burn  themselves  along  witli  Idm. 

RUPERT,  PRINCE  ROBliRT,  of  Bavaria,  better  known  by  the 
title  of  Prince  Rupert,  was  born  in  1G19.  His  mother,  Elizabeth,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  James  I.  of  England,  married  Frederic  V.,  elector 
palatiue,  who  was  banished  and  deprived  of  his  estates  iu  consequence 
of  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  seat  himself  upon  the  throne  of  Bohemia. 
Rupert,  an  exile  from  his  youth,  received  little  education  ;  his  dispo- 
sition was  active ;  he  had  a  taste  for  military  pursuits,  and  as  the 
civil  wars  in  England  presented  an  opportunity  for  employment,  he 
offered  his  services  to  Charles  I.,  who  put  him  iu  command  of  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry.  lie  took  Cirencester,  Hereford,  and  Lichfield,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Worcester,  Edgehillj  and  Chalgrove 
Field ;  but  he  was  remarkable  rather  for  his  rash  courage  and  im- 
petuosity than  for  prudence  or  military  knowledge.  His  resolute 
vigour  however  compensated  iu  part  for  his  want  of  judgment  as  a 
leader,  and  the  king  continued  to  employ  him,  eudeavouriug  to  insure 
a  continuance  of  his  services  by  creating  him  a  Knight  of  the  Garter 
and  Duke  of  Cumberland.  He  took  Bristol,  dispersed  the  parlia- 
mentary army  at  Newark,  aud  was  afterwards  successful  in  the  north  ; 
but  at  Marston  Moor  his  indiscretion  ruined  the  king's  hopes  :  his 
want  of  concert  with  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  and  the  hasty  with- 
drawal of  his  troops  from  the  field  of  battle  are  gravely  censured  by 
Lord  Clarendon.  Had  Prince  Rupert  "  stayed  with  the  army  he 
marched  away  with,  at  any  reasonable  distance,  it  would  have  been 
long  before  the  jealousies  and  breaches  which  were  between  the  English 
aud  Scotch  armies,  would  have  been  enough  composed  to  have  agreed 
upon  the  renewing  the  siege."  As  it  was,  in  two  days  after  the  battle 
they  returned  to  the  posts  they  had  occupied  before  it  took  place. 
('Hist.  Rebel.,'  vol.  iv.,  512.)  The  king's  confidence  iu  him  however 
did  not  diminish:  on  the  contrary,  Rupert,  who  had.been  commander 
only  of  the  horse,  was  soon  after  appointed  general  of  all  the  king's 
forces,  with  which  he  forced  Sir  Robert  Pye  to  surrender  Leicester, 
after  a  gallant  defence.  He  gave  the  first  charge  iu  the  battle  of 
Naseby,  and  repulsed  the  troops  with  which  he  was  engaged,  but  here 
again  his  rash  pursuit  of  that  portion  of  the  parliamentary  forces  which 
he  had  defeated,  while  the  main  portion  of  their  army  uuder  Cromwell 
remained  on  the  field,  gave  the  victory  to  his  opponents.  After  the 
day  was  lost,  he  accompanied  the  king  and  some  remnant  of  their 
forces  to  Hereford,  the  king  hoping  to  join  Gerrard,  who  had  a  body 
of  royalist  troops  in  South  Wales,  and  thus  to  muster  a  new  arm}'. 
At  Hereford,  before  it  was  agreed  what  should  be  done  next,  Rup>  rt 
left  the  king,  aud  went  hastily  to  Bristol  that  he  might  put  that  city 
in  condition  to  resist  an  attack,  which  there  was  reason  to  expect 
would  soon  be  made  upon  it.  The  reverses  that  the  king  had  lately 
sustained  rendered  his  continuing  in  possession  of  Bristol  a  point  of 
the  most  vital  consequence.  Rupert  wrote  so  confidently  of  his  opera- 
tions, that  the  king  marched  to  Chepstow  with  the  intention  of 
joining  him.  He  was  dissuaded  however;  fortunately,  as  it  proved, 
for  after  a  short  defence,  Rupert  surrendered  the  city  to  the  parlia- 
mentary army.  This  pusillanimity  justly  disappointed  aud  irritated 
the  king,  who  signified  his  pleasure  to  the  lords  of  the  council  that 
they  should  require  Prince  Rupert  to  deliver  his  commission  into  their 
hands.  He  likewise  wrote  the  following  letter  to  him,  depriving  him 
of  his  command  : — 

"  Nephew, — Though  the  loss  of  Bristol  be  a  great  blow  to  me,  yet 
your  surrendering  it  as  you  did  is  of  so  much  affliction  to  me,  that  it 
makes  me  not  only  forget  the  consideration  of  that  place,  but  is  like- 
wise the  greatest  trial  of  my  constancy  that  hath  yet  befallen  me ; 
for  what  is  to  be  done,  after  one  that  is  so  near  me  as  you  are,  both 
in  blood  and  friendship,  submits  himself  to  so  mean  an  action  ?  (I 

give  it  the  easiest  term)  such  I  have  so  much  to  say,  that  I  will 

say  no  more  of  it  :  only,  lest  rashness  of  judgment  be  laid  to  my 
charge,  I  must  remember  you  of  your  letter  of  the  12th  of  Augu3t, 
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whereby  you  assured  mo  that,  if  no  mutiny  happened,  you  would 
keep  Bristol  for  four  mouths.  Did  you  keep  it  four  days  1  Was  there 
anything  like  a  mutiny  ?  Moro  questions  might  bo  asked  ;  but  now, 
I  confess,  to  little  purpose  :  my  couelu.sion  is  to  desire  you  to  seek 
your  subsistence,  until  it  shall  please  God  to  determine  of  my  condition, 
somewhere  beyond  the  seas;  to  which  end  I  send  you  herewith  a  pass  ; 
and  I  pray  CJod  to  make  you  sensible  of  your  present  condition,  and 
give  you  means  to  redeem  what  you  havo  lost;  for  1  shall  havo  no 
greater  joy  iu  a  victory  than  a  just  occasion,  without  blushing,  to  assure 
you  of  my  being  your  loving  undo  and  most  faithful  friend,  0.  R. 
"Hereford,  September  1015." 

(Clarendon,  'State  Papers;'  and  Oxford  edit,  of  Clarendon's  '  Hist. 
Rebell.') 

Itupcrt  rendered  au  account  of  his  conduct  before  the  kins;  at 
Delvoir  Castle,  and  removed  the  imputation  of  disloyalty  and  treason, 
but  not  that  of  indiscretion.  lie  was  unpopular  throughout  the 
country,  and  had  the  misfortune,  says  Lord  Clarendon,  "  to  be  no  better 
beloved  by  the  king's  party  than  he  was  by  the  parliament."  He  did 
not  resume  his  military  command ;  nevertheless  the  king  could  not 
long  do  without  him.  He  sought  the  appointment  of  commander  of 
that  portion  of  the  fleet  which  still  adhered  to  the  king,  and  as  there 
was  no  other  person  to  whom  the  king  could  readily  conlide  the  charge, 
Rupert  obtained  the  post  (1618).  His  services  were  immediately 
required  on  tho  Irish  coast.  Lord  Ormond  and  the  Royalist  party  in 
Ireland  needed  assistance,  and  Rupert,  in  order  to  give  them,  aid, 
anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Kiusale.  Here  Blake,  with  the  Parlia- 
mentary squadron,  blockaded  him  until  (October  1049)  he  resolved  to 
force  his  way  out,  which  he  did,  with  the  loss  of  two  or  three  ships, 
aud  steered  for  Lisbon.  He  was  pursued  by  Blake,  who  demanded  the 
surrender  of  his  fleet  iu  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  the  king 
of  Portugal,  who  was  iu  alliance  with  Charles  I.,  not  only  protected 
the  king's  fleet,  but  fitted  out  a  squadron  to  assist  Prince  Rupert,  and 
so  induced  Blake  to  withdraw  his  fleet. 

Rupert  now  sailed  to  Carthagena,  and  again  Blake  pursued  him, 
aud  requested  that  the  prince's  ships  might  be  given  up  to  him,  but 
the  king  of  Spain,  being  in  amity  with  England,  a  refusal  was  given  on 
similar  grounds  to  those  alleged  by  the  king  of  Portugal.  From 
Carthagena  he  sailed  to  Malaga,  where  he  was  so  ill-advised  as  to  sink 
and  capture  some  English  merchantmen.  Informed  of  this  transaction, 
Blake  immediately  followed  him,  and  in  January  1651  attacked  Rupert's 
squadron,  without  reference  to  the  Spanish  authorities,  burnt  and 
destroyed  all  but  four  or  five  ships,  with  which  the  prince  escaped  to 
the  West  Indies,  where  he  supported  himself  by  capturing  English  and 
Spanish  merchantmen.  Prince  Maurice,  who  accompanied  his  brother, 
was  cast  away,  and  Rupert  contrived  with  two  or  three  ships  to  return 
to  France,  w  here  he  sold  them,  on  behalf  of  Charles  II.,  to  the  French 
government. 

On  tho  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  Rupert  left  France  and  returned 
to  England,  where  he  was  made  a  privy  councillor,  aud  received  other 
honours.  By  this  time  the  impetuosity  of  his  youth  had  diminished, 
aud  he  judged  with  more  consideration  and  calmness.  When  therefore 
there  was  a  commencement  of  hostilities  with  the  Dutch,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Rupert  to  serve  under  the  Duke  of  York  was  looked  on  with- 
out dissatisfaction.  During  the  expedition  he  acquitted  himself  with 
credit,  which  was  in  no  way  diminished  when  iu  the  following  year  he 
commanded  the  British  fleet  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Albemarle.  In 
1073  he  was  again  charged  with  the  commaud  of  the  fleet,  which  was 
actively  engaged  with  the  Dutch;  but  he  found  this  squadron  so  ill- 
equipped,  and,  what  was  worse,  so  weakly  manned,  that  he  returned 
home.  The  king  expressed  some  coolness  at  the  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  some  of  his  latter  engagements.  He  had  now  finished  the 
active  part  of  his  life  ;  he  was  governor  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  there 
spent  a  great  portion  of  his  time,  occupied  for  the  most  part  with 
mechanical  aud  chemical  experiments,  with  painting  and  engraving ; 
in  the  latter  art  he  was  au  adept,  though  not  the  inventor  of  mezzo- 
tiuto,  as  has  often  been  erroneously  stated.  He  died  at  his  house  at 
Spring  gardens  on  the  29th  of  November  1C82.  His  collection  of 
pictures  was  sold  after  his  death,  and  his  jewels,  which  were  of  con- 
siderable value.   He  had  illegitimate  children,  but  was  never  married. 

Rupert  was  endowed  with  good  natural  abilities,  had  a  quick  per- 
ception, was  vigorous,  active,  aud  energetic  ;  he  could  readdy  change 
employments  aud  pursuits,  acquiring  quickly  such  a  knowledge  of 
that  which  he  undertook  as  to  prevent  miscarriage.  He  was  impetuous, 
/ash,  impatient  of  control  and  advice,  and  wanting  iu  most  qualities 
ivhich  constitute  a  great  man.  His  conduct  with  the  king's  troops  in 
Yorkshire,  at  Marston  Moor,  and  at  Bristol,  aud  his  piracies  in  the 
West  Indies,  have  been  very  justly  censured. 

RUSH,  BENJAMIN,  was  born  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia 
in  December  1745.  His  ancestors  had  followed  William  Penn  to  America 
iu  1683.  His  father  aud  his  grandfather  each  combined  the  business 
of  a  farm  with  the  occupation  of  a  gunsmith.  Losing  his  father  early, 
he  was  indebted  to  the  care  of  an  excellent  mother  for  his  early  edu- 
cation ;  and  he  passed  five  years  in  the  grammar-school  of  his  maternal 
nncle,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Finley,  afterwards  president  of  the  college  of 
Princeton,  to  which  college  Rush  was  removed  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
Here  he  became  distinguished  by  his  application,  his  acquirements,  and 
the  possession  of  a  fluency  of  expression  for  which  he  was  ever  after 
remarkable.  At  fifteen  ho  obtained  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  aud 
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commenced  his  medical  education  with  Dr.  Redman,  then  an  eminent 
practitioner  in  Philadelphia.  His  early  attachment  to  tho  writing) 
of  Hippocrates,  as  well  as  his  classical  acquirement*,  were  evinced, 
when  he  was  only  seventeen,  by  his  translating  tho  Aphorisms  from 
thoGreek  into  English— a  task  which  Or.  Ilosack,  ono  of  bin  biographers, 
justly  supposes  to  havo  influenced  tho  habits  of  his  mind  and  the  cha 
racter  of  his  subsequent  writings,  liven  at  this  early  period  his  diligcucr 
and  method  were  such,  that  bis  notes  of  the  yellow  IVver  at  that  time 
prevalent  iu  Philadelphia  contain  records  of  considerable  value.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  repaired  to  Kuropo,  and  studied  two  years  at 
Edinburgh,  whero  Monro,  Gregory,  Cullen,  and  Black  then  held  chairs. 
His  inaugural  dissertation,  on  taking  his  degree  in  1768,  is  entitled 
'DeCoctioneCiborum  in  Veutriculo,'  and  contains  au  account  of  several 
experiments  made  on  himself,  aud  some  by  a  fellow-student,  to  prove 
the  acid  changes  undergone  by  the  food  in  the  process  of  digestion. 

After  passing  some  time  in  attendance  on  the  London  ho-pitals  and 
lectures,  and  paying  a  visit  to  Paris,  Or.  Push  returned  to  Philadelphia 
in  tho  spring  of  1769,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  physic,  for  which 
he  appears  to  have  been  eminently  qualified,  not  only  by  the  liberal 
plan  of  his  previous  studies,  but  by  his  gentleness  of  disposition  and 
by  great  humanity.  His  punctual  industry  was  such,  that  he  is  said 
never  to  have  omitted  his  duties  at  the  hospital,  or  those  of  his  private 
practice,  even  for  a  single  day,  except  in  the  case  of  illness;  aud  it  is 
added  that  his  love  of  order  was  exemplified  by  his  never  being  ten 
minutes  behind  the  time  when  he  was  expected.  He  was  very  i-oon 
elected  professor  of  chemistry,  and  in  17&9  he  succeeded  Dr.  Morgan 
in  the  chair  of  the  theory  aud  practice  of  physic.  The  College  of 
Philadelphia  aud  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  becoming  united  in 
1791,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine  and 
clinical  practice  ;  and  from  the  year  1805  to  the  end  of  his  Lfe  he  held 
the  united  chairs  of  the  theory  aud  practice  of  medicine  and  of  clinical 
practice.  His  popularity  as  a  lecturer  was  evinced  by  the  number  and 
the  attachment  of  his  pupils,  aud  the  celebrity  which  his  reputation 
mainly  imparted  to  the  medical  school  of  Philadelphia.  At  a  lato 
period  of  his  life  he  still  warmly  expressed  the  pleasure  he  had  derived 
from  "studying,  teaching,  and  practising  medicine;"  but  tho  times 
iu  which  he  lived  were  too  full  of  events  to  permit  him  to  pay  that 
undivided  attention  to  medical  science  which  he  subseque  itly  regretted 
had  ever  been  impeded  by  public  events.  In  the  Congress  of  1776 
he  held  a  Beat  as  a  representative  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
he  subscribed  the  declaration  of  iudependence.  He  was  appointed 
physician-general  of  the  military  hospital  of  the  middle  department 
in  1777,  and  chosen  a  member  of  the  state  convention  for  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  constitution  teu  years  afterwards.  A  few  years  later,  in 
1794,  ho  describes  himself  as  having  "lately  become  a  mere  spectator 
of  all  public  events ;"  from  which  period  he  seems  to  have  devoted 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  medical  studies  and  pursuits:  he  held 
however  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  United  States  Miut  during  the 
last  fourteen  years  of  his  life.  On  different  occasions  he  received 
medals  from  the  King  of  Prussia  aud  the  Queen  of  Ktruria,  for 
information  communicated  to  them  iu  auswer  to  inquiries  concerning 
the  yellow-fever;  and  in  1811  the  Emperor  of  Russia  sent  him  a 
diamond  ring  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  his  medical  character. 
His  useful  life  was  terminated,  after  a  short  illness,  ou  the  19th  of 
April  1813. 

The  character  of  Dr.  Rush  exhibits  a  combination  of  nearly  every 
quality  appropriate  to  a  physician  ;  iudustiy,  temperance,  benevolence, 
uprightness,  public  independence,  piety,  were  iu  him  united  with 
learning  and  general  knowledge,  and  a  profound  acquaintance  with 
almost  every  branch  of  medical  science.  By  habits  of  early  rising, 
and  a  wise  economy  of  time,  he  was  enabled,  in  the  midst  of  arduous 
aud  continual  duties,  to  treasure  up  and  to  communicate  a  variety  of 
observations  peculiarly  stamped  with  utility;  and  all  his  exertions 
were  animated  by  a  philanthropy  which  caused  him  to  devote  one- 
seventh  of  his  receipts  to  purposes  of  charity,  and  dictated  his 
memorable  last  injunction  to  his  son,  "Be  indulgent  to  the  poor." 
In  the  year  1793,  when  Philadelphia  was  ravaged  to  an  unexampled 
extent  by  the  yellow-fever,  his  services  were  so  much  in  request  that 
his  exertions  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  His  house  was  filled  at  all  hours 
with  applicants  for  relief,  and  his  carriage  beset  in  the  streets.  He 
married  in  1776  Miss  Julia  Stockton,  daughter  of  Judge  Stockton,  who 
is  described  as  a  lady  of  amiable  disposition  and  cultivated  mind. 
Dr.  Rush  was  survived  by  nine  of  thirteen  children,  the  fruits  of  this 
marriage. 

The  number  of  Dr.  Rush's  works  is  considerable;  they  include  a 
history  of  the  yellow-fever  as  it  appeared  iu  Philadelphia  iu  1793;  and 
of  other  epidemics  of  different  years.  One  of  his  Litest  works  was  a 
'  Treatise  upon  the  Diseases  of  the  Mind.'  His  last  was  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Hosack  on  the  subject  of  hydrophobia,  which  terrible  disease  he 
considered  to  be  principally  seated  in  the  blood-vessels.  In  17;7  ho 
published  an  '  Inquiry  into  the  Effects  of  Public  Punishments  upon 
Criminals  and  upon  Society,'  to  which  the  mitigation  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vauian  code  is  attributed.  He  also  edited  the  works  of  Sydenham, 
Cleghoin,  Pringle,  aud  Hillary. 

The  principal  papers  published  at  various  times  by  Dr.  Rush  are 
coUected  aud  comprised  in  two  volumes  of  '  Medical  Inquiries  aud 
Observations.'  The  first  of  these  was  published  at  Philadelphia  iu 
1768;  the  second  in  1793.    Of  these  volumes,  four  editions  appear  to 
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have  been  published  in  four  years.  Their  contents  consist  of  about 
thirty  separate  essays,  all  on  subjects  of  medical  interest ;  each  distin- 
guished by  the  philosophical  character  of  the  author,  and  not  a  few 
interesting  to  general  readers,  to  moralists,  and  to  statesmen.  The 
essays  '  On  the  State  of  Medicine  among  the  Indians;'  '  On  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  Military  and  Political  Events  of  the  American  Revolution 
upon  the  Human  Body  ; '  '  On  tho  Influence  of  Physical  Causes  upon 
the  Moral  Faculty  ; '  and  '  On  the  State  of  the  Mind  and  Body  in  Old 
Age,'  are  strongly  indicative  of  the  observing  and  reflecting  habits  of 
the  author.  The  account  of  the  climate  of  Pennsylvania  presents  a 
model  of  medical  topography,  a  subject  at  that  time  little  cultivated. 
Several  of  the  essays  on  separate  diseases,  as  the  Scarlatina  Anginosa, 
the  Cholera  of  Infants,  the  Influenza,  &c,  are  distinguished  by 
accuracy  of  remark  and  a  weli-exercised  judgment.  The  essay  '  Ou 
the  lill'ects  of  Spirituous  Liquors  on  the  Human  Body,'  contains  the 
strongest  original  arguments  that  could  be  employed  by  the  most 
zealous  advocate  of  temperance;  and  in  the  '  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Causes  and  Cure  of  Consumption'  we  recognise  the  doctrine  of  the 
general  or  constitutional  origin  of  that  fatal  disorder,  subsequently 
supported  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  but  more  distinctly  and  ably  illustrated  by 
Sir  James  Clark.  The  celebrated  doctrine  so  often  and  so  eloquently 
expounded  by  the  late  Mr.  Abernetby,  of  the  '  Constitutional  Origin 
of  many  Local  Diseases,'  is  very  perspicuously  announced  in  Dr.  Hush's 
'Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Cure  of  Sore  Legs.' 
I  RUSHWORTH,  JOHN,  is  said  by  Anthony  Wood  to  have  been 
born  in  Northumberland  about  1607,  of  a  good  family,  and  to  have 
studied  for  a  short  time  at  Oxford,  where  however  he  did  not  remain 
long  enough  to  be  matriculated.  Coming  up  to  London,  he  entered 
himself  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  practised.  So  early  at  least  as  the  year  1030,  he 
began,  according  to  his  own  account  (in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume 
of  his  'Historical  Collections')  to  attend  in  the  Star  Chamber,  the 
Court  of  Honour,  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  the  council,  and  other 
places,  whenever  any  matter  of  importance  was  in  question,  and  to 
take  notes  of  the  proceedings ;  and  in  this  way  his  time  seems  to  have 
been  wholly  occupied.  When  the  first  parliament  of  1640  assembled,  he 
eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  being  present  at  the  debates  and 
conferences  of  the  two  houses  ;  and  after  its  dissolution  he  proceeded 
to  the  north,  the  scene  of  the  Scottish  invasion,  where  he  witnessed 
the  fight  of  Newburn,  and  afterwards  found  admission  to  the  meetings 
of  the  great  council  at  York  and  of  the  commissioners  at  Ripon. 
iWhen  the  Long  Parliament  met,  in  November,  Rushworth  was 
appointed  assistant  to  Henry  Elsyngne,  Esq.,  clerk  to  the  house  of 
'commons ;  and  by  the  opportunities  which  he  enjoyed  in  this  situation, 
he  was  enabled  to  make  ample  collections  relating  to  all  the  most 
interesting  public  transactions  of  the  time.  It  appears  to  have  been 
his  practice  to  take  down  in  a  species  of  short-hand  whatever  was  said 
in  the  house  which  he  thought  worth  preserving.  Thus,  he  tells  us 
himself,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  king  made  his 
'attempt  to  seize  the  five  members,  "  his  majesty  sent  for  Mr.  Rush- 
worth,  the  clerk,  whom  he  observed  to  take  his  speech  in  characters, 
requiring  a  copy  of  it;  who  pleaded  in  excuse  how  Mr.  Neville  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  telling  his  majesty  what  was  spoken  in 
the  house;  he  smai'tly  replied,  '  I  ask  you  not  to  tell  me  what  was 
said  by  any  member,  but  what  I  said  myself ; '  upon  which  a  copy 
being  transcribed,  it  came  out  in  print  next  morning,  by  the  king's 
order." 

'  But  besides  his  services  as  clerk  and  reporter,  after  the  king  had 
left  London,  Rushworth  (being,  it  would  appear,  a  good  horseman) 
was  the  person  usually  employed  to  carry  addresses  and  other  com- 
munications from  the  house  to  his  majesty ;  and  Wood  records  that 
on  those  occasions  he  was  wont  to  perform  the  journey  to  York  in 
twenty-four  hours.  At  a  somewhat  later  date  he  appears  to  have  been 
in  like  manner  entrusted  to  convey  the  messages  of  the  house  to 
their  general,  Essex.  On  the  14th  of  June  1643,  the  house  ordered 
"  That  the  mare  and  young  horse  belonging  to  Mr.  Endymion  Porter, 
lately  brought  up  from  Enfield  to  London,  be  forthwith  delivered  to 
Mr.  John  Rushworth,  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  parlia- 
ment in  sending  messages  between  this  house  and  the  Lord-General." 
On  a  subsequent  day  it  was  further  resolved  that  he  should  be 
recommended  to  the  committee  of  the  house  for  excise,  and  to  the 
treasurers  and  commissioners,  to  be  employed  in  some  office  or  place 
suitable  to  his  condition  and  the  recommendation  of  the  house, 
"towards  a  recompense  of  the  several  services  he  hath  done  for  the 
kingdom."  It  is  not  known  however  that  he  derived  any  substantial 
benefit  from  this  vote. 

In  1643  he  took  the  covenant  with  most  of  his  party.  In  1645, 
when  the  command  of  the  parliamentary  forces  was  given  to  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  who  was  his  near  relation,  Rushworth  was  appointed 
his  secretary ;  and  from  this  time  he  was  principally  with  the  army, 
till  Fairfax's  resignation  of  his  command  in  1650.  Being  at  Oxford 
in  Fairfax's  suite  in  1649,  he  received  from  the  university  the  degree 
of  M.A.  Having  returned  to  London  and  taken  up  his  residence  in 
Lincoln's  Inn,  he  was,  in  1652,  appointed  one  of  the  committee  for 
the  reform  of  the  common  law.  The  next  time  we  hear  of  him  is  as 
one  of  the  members  for  Berwick  in  Cromwell's  last  parliament,  which 
met  in  January  1658  ;  and  he  again  sat  for  the  same  borough  in  that 
which  restored  Charles  II.,  in  Apiil  1660.    The  overthiow  of  the 


Protectorate  however  was  fatal  to  Rushworth's  rising  fortunes.  We 
have  seen  the  zeal  with  which  he  served  the  republican  party;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  side  to  which  he  was  heart 
and  soul  attached ;  he  had  submitted  the  first  volume  of  his  '  His- 
torical Collections,'  in  manuscript,  to  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  when  i( 
appeared  in  print  it  was  ushered  in  by  a  dedication  in  very  high- 
flown  terms  to  the  new  Protector  Richard.  When  the  king  came 
back,  Rushworth  withdrew  this  unlucky  dedication ;  and  ho  also 
made  a  modest  attempt  to  conciliate  Charles  by  presenting  to  him 
some  registers  of  the  Privy  Council  which  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 
Thanks  were  formally  returned  to  him  in  the  king's  name  for  tho 
books,  but  he  received  no  encouragement  to  expect  any  further 
evidence  of  tho  royal  favour. 

Rushworth  had  not,  like  many  of  his  party,  taken  advantage  of  his 
opportunities  and  of  the  appointments  he  had  held,  to  secure  a  fortune 
to  himself  out  of  tho  misfortunes  of  his  country,  and  he  was  now 
probably  in  rather  straitened  circumstances.  When  Sir  Orlando 
Bridgeman  was  made  lord  keeper  however,  in  1677,  he  appointed 
Rushworth  his  secretary ;  and  we  find  him  sitting  again  for  Berwick, 
both  in  the  parliament  which  met  in  March  1679,  and  also  in  that 
which  met  at  Oxford  in  1681.  But  after  this,  it  is  stated,  he  lived  in 
retirement  and  obscurity ;  till,  in  1684,  he  was  arrested  for  debt  and 
sent  to  the  King's  Bench  prison,  where  he  remained  till  he  died,  on 
the  12th  of  May  1690.  He  had  latterly  taken  to  drinking  to  drown 
care,  and  his  mind  and  memory  were  nearly  gone  for  some  time  before 
he  died.  Rushworth  left  several  daughters,  "  virtuous  women,"  says 
Anthony  Wood,  "  of  which  one  was  married  to  Sir  Franc.  Vane,  of  the 
North." 

The  first  part,  in  one  volume  folio,  of  Rushworth 's  'Historical 
Collections  of  Private  Passages  of  State,  Weighty  Matters  in  Law,  and 
Remarkable  Proceedings  in  Parliament,'  embraces  the  space  from 
1618  to  1629,  and  was  published  in  1659.  It  wa9  reprinted  clan- 
destinely in  1675,  and  also  again  in  1682.  Part  second,  in  two 
volumes,  extending  from  1629  to  1640,  appeared  in  1680;  and  that 
same  year  Rushworth  also  published,  in  one  volume  folio,  his  account 
of  the  '  Trial  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,'  which  is  now  considered  as 
forming  the  eighth  volume  of  his  '  Historical  Collections.'  The 
remaining  parts  of  that  work  were  left  ready  for  the  press  at  his 
death;  and  part  third,  in  two  volumes,  extending  from  1640  to  1645, 
appeared  in  1692;  part  fourth,  also  in  two  volumes,  and  coming  down 
to  1648,  in  1701.  All  the  seven  volumes,  together  with  Strafford's 
Trial,  were  reprinted  in  1721.  Rushworth's  intention,  as  he  states 
in  the  preface  to  his  second  volume,  had  been  to  bring  down  the  work 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1653. 

Of  the  importance  of  this  active  and  industrious  compiler's  labours, 
and  of  the  value  of  what  he  has  bequeathed  to  us,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  His  collection  contains  an  immense  number  of  papers  and 
notices  now  nowhere  else  to  be  found,  and  many  which  never  were 
to  be  found  elsewhere.  And  it  may  also  be  admitted  that  tin  promise 
of  perfect  impartiality  with  which  he  sets  out,  is  upon  the  whole  as 
well  kept  as  we  have  any  right  to  expect  that  it  should  be.  The  book 
however  was  loudly  cried  out  against  for  its  unfairness,  its.  positive 
falsehoods  and  inventions,  as  well  as  its  omissions.and  suppressions, 
by  the  high  church  and  Tory  party  on  the  appearance  of  the  first 
volume.  An  elaborate  exposition  of  the  grounds  of  these  charges 
(which  however  are  veiy  unsatisfactorily  made  out  after  all)  may  be 
found  in  the  long  introduction  to  Nalson's  '  Impartial  Collection  of 
the  Great  Affairs  of  State  from  the  beginning  of  the  Scotch  Rebellion 
in  the  year  1639;'  which  indeed  was  professedly  published  "by  his 
majesty's  special  command,"  in  opposition  to  Rushworth's  work,  but 
of  which,  although  it  was  intended  to  come  down  to  the  death  of 
Charles  I.,  no  more  than  two  volumes  ever  appeared,  the  first  in  1682, 
the  second  in  1683,  carrying  the  history  no  farther  than  to  January 
1642. 

*RUSKIN,  JOHN,  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  1819.  He 
says,  "I  was  born  in  London,  and  accustomed  for  two  or  three  years 
to  no  other  prospect  than  that  of  the  brick  walls  over  the  way  ;  had 
no  brothers  nor  sisters,  nor  companions."  His  father  was  a  wealthy 
merchant,  and  he  enjoyed,  he  tells  us,  "an  early  life  of  more  travelling 
than  is  usually  indulged  to  a  child."  To  this  city  birth  and  early 
journeying  he  ascribes  his  intense  love  of  the  grandeur  of  natural 
scenery  ;  "though  I  could  always  make  myself  happy  in  a  quiet  nay, 
the  beauty  of  the  mountains  had  an  additional  charm  of  change  and 

adventure  which  a  country-bred  child  would  not  have  felt."  

"  The  first  thing  which  I  remember,  as  an  event  in  life,  was  being 
taken  by  my  nurse  to  the  brow  of  Friar's  Crag  on  Derwentwater ; 
the  intense  joy,  mingled  with  awe,  that  I  had  in  looking  through  the 
hollows  in  the  mossy  roots  over  the  crag  into  the  dark  lake,  has  asso- 
ciated itself  more  or  less  with  all  twining  roots  of  trees  ever  since. 

 These  feelings  [of  'awe  and  heart  hunger'  in  the  presence 

of  mountains]  remained  in  their  full  intensity  till  I  was  eighteen  or 
twenty,  and  then,  as  the  reflective  and  practical  power  increased,  and 
the  '  cares  of  this  world '  gained  upon  me,  faded  gradually  away." 
 But  there  remained  "  the  gift  of  taking  pleasure  in  land- 
scape, which  I  assuredly  possess  in  a  greater  degree  than  most  men ; 
it  having  been  the  ruling  passion  of  my  life,  and  the  reason  for  the 
choice  of  its  field  of  labour."    ('Modern  Painters,'  v.  hi.,  ch.  17.) 

Mr.  Raskin's  academic  education  was  completed  at  Oxford}  where 
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he  was  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Christehurch.  He  oarrfced  off  the 
Newdigate  prize  in  1839  (for  an  English  poem,  'Salsottu  and  Elo- 
])bauta'),  and  graduated  double  fourth  clans  in  1842.  Ilo  had  how- 
over  given  more  attention  to  the  study  of  art  than  to  cither  letters  or 
mathe  matics,  and  he  had  been  assisted  in  his  studies  by  sonie  of  the 
best  water-colour  painters  of  the  day.  Trout,  Copley  Fielding,  and 
Harding  are  mentioned  as  his  teachers  in  landscape-painting* and  ho 
had  tested  his  acquirements  in  continental  travel.  l!ut  his  admi- 
ration had  chiefly  centred  on  Turner,  and,  conceiving  that  the  merits 
of  that  great  painter  wero  overlooked  or  misrepresented  by  certain 
critic*,  he  commenced  writing  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  a  review, 
"reprobating  the  matter  and  style  of  those  critiques,  and  pointing 
out  their  perilous  tendency."  The  letter  however  soon  grew  into  a 
something  which  its  author  "  scarcely  knew  whether  to  announce  as 

an  essay  on  landscape-painting,  or  as  a  critique  on  particular 

works,"  and  which  his  readers  have  scarcely  yet  made  up  their  minds 
how  accurately  to  specify.  Eventually  the  first  volume  appeared,  as 
a  modest  octavo,  in  1843,  with  the  title  of  '  Modern  Painters  :  their 
Superiority  in  the  Art  of  Landscape-Painting  to  all  the  Ancient 
Masters.  By  a  Graduate  of  Oxford.'  The  work  took  the  public  com- 
pletely by  surprise.  Such  a  bold  denunciation,  not  only  of  all  those 
whom  the  art-critics  of  all  countries  had  agreed  to  call  '  the  great 
makers'  of  landscape -painting — of  (to  use  the  author's  words) 
"Claude,  Caspar  Poussin,  Salvator  Bosa,  Cuyp,  Berghcm,  Both,  Buys- 
daol,  llobbima,  Teniers  (in  his  landscapes),  Paul  Potter,  Caualetti,  and 
the  various  Van-somethiugs  and  Back-somethings,  more  especially  and 
malignantly  those  who  have  libelled  the  sea," — but  even  of  all  the 
modern  landscape-painters  of  France  and  Germany,  might  well  startle 
the  sober  reader,  though  the  author  declared  his  demonstrations  to  be 
similar  in  strength  to  those  of  Euclid,  and  deemed  it  "  proper  for  the 
public  to  know,  that  the  writer  is  no  mere  theorist,  but  has  been 
devoted  from  his  youth  to  the  laborious  study  of  practical  art." 
A  work  so  pompously  heralded,  and  in  itself  so  paradoxical,  though  it 
might  have  secured  a  brief  popularity  and  afforded  a  little  temporary 
amusement,  must  soon  have  sunk  under  the  attacks  of  adverse  criti- 
cism, had  it  not  possessed  sterling  excellences.  And  it  wa3  seen, 
when  fairly  examined,  that  it  was  a  work  of  no  ordinary  stamp. 
Amidst  an  affluence  of  words  unparalleled  probably  by  any  prose 
writer  since  Jeremy  Taylor,  there  was  apparent  original  descriptive 
genius  that  would  have  insured  vitality  to  a  poem ;  an  artistic  eve 
for  form  and  colour  such  as  few  English  writers  on  art  had  possessed ; 
very  considerable  acquaintance  alike  with  pictures  and  the  less  known 
aspects  of  natural  scenery  ;  striking  powers  of  observation  and 
reflection ;  and  an  earnestness  bordering  on  enthusiasm  which  gave 
life  and  reality  to  every  page.  The  work  made  its  way  and  secured  its 
position.  In  1846  a  third  edition  (like  the  second,  greatly  enlarged 
and  altered)  appeared,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  a  second  volume, 
treating  'Of  the  Imaginative  and  Theoretic  Faculties.'  'The  Supe- 
riority of  Modern  Paiuters'  was  now  dropped  out  of  the  title,  and 
the  size  was  changed  to  an  imperial  octavo  :  it  now  in  fact  assumed  to 
be  an  elaborate  treatise  on  landscape-painting  in  its  principles  and 
developments.  An  interval  of  ten  years  elapsed  before  the  third  and 
fourth  volumes  ('  Of  Many  Things,'  and  '  Of  Mountain  Beauty  ') 
appeared,  in  1856.  These  two  volumes  were  much  bulkier  than  the 
preceding  ones,  and  illustrated  with  engravings.  A  fifth  volume  is 
announced  as  in  preparation,  and  it  will  probably  end  the  work, 
though  in  the  third  volume  Mr.  Ruskin  prudently  announced,  in 
apologising  for  not  having  completed  the  work  in  the  limits  first  pro- 
posed, that  "having of  late  found  his  designs  always  requiring  enlarge- 
ment in  process  of  execution,  he  will  take  care,  in  future,  to  set  no 
limits  whatsoever  to  any  good  intentions."    [See  Supplement.] 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  this  ''enlargement 
of  his  designs"  may  proceed  "in  the  process  of  execution,"  that  what 
was  originally  intended  as  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  a  review,  although 
still  unfinished,  has  already  expanded  into  by  far  the  longest  disserta- 
tion on  art  in  the  English  language.  And  this  points  at  what  has 
prevented  Mr.  Buskin  taking  the  high  place  as  an  authority  on  art  to 
which  he  else  might  fairly  have  aspired.  Ho  appears  never  to  think 
out  his  subject  before  he  writes  upon  it.  Very  much  of  his  philosophy, 
of  his  criticism,  and  of  his  invective  (and  whilst  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  diffuse  writing  he  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  condensed 
invective),  is  plainly  the  result  of  merely  present  feeling,  and  conse- 
quently involves  him  in  all  kinds  of  difficulties  and  inconsistencies, 
which  much  of  his  future  time  and  temper  is  consumed  in  reconciling, 
denying,  or  explaining  away.  He  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  impulsive 
of  writers,  whilst  he  also  claims  to  be  one  of  the  most  infallible. 
Hence  he  turns  aside  to  settle  every  subject  that  happens  to  come 
under  notice  in  the  course  of  his  investigation  (from  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  and  the  emptiness  of  German  philosophy,  down  to  Gil 
Bias's  immorality,  the  worthlessnees  of  railways  for  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen,  and  the  vanity  of  ladies'  dresses)  instead  of  concentrating 
his  powers  on  the  task  that  lies  before  him  ;  and  thus  we  have  in 
'  Modern  Painters '  the  most  diffuse  and  in  many  respects  most 
misleading,  where  we  might  have  had  the  most  important  as  well  as 
the  most  brilliant  work  of  its  kind  in  modern  literature.  It  is  in  every 
way  to  be  lamented,  for  of  the  brilliancy  of  Mr.  Buskin's  powers,  and 
the  depth  and  subtlety  of  his  feeling  for  art,  there  can  be  little 
question,  while  he  has  undoubtedly  pursued  it  with  singular  diligence, 


and  in  a  way  that  would  of  course  have  been  irnpowuble  to  ono 
possessed  of  less  leisure  or  more  limited  mean*.   Re  mji  himself  in 

the  Preface  to  the  thirl  volume  of  'Modern  I'ainterH,'  "I  have  ir.w 
given  ton  years  of  my  life  to  tho  single  purpose  of  enabling  n,y  >  lt  t/, 
judge  rightly  of  art,  and  spent  them  in  labour  as  earnest  and  continuous 
as  men  usually  undertake  to  gain  position,  or  accumulate  fortune.  .  . 
I  have  given  up  so  much  of  life  to  this  object;  earnestly  desiring  to 
ascertain,  and  be  able  to  teach,  tho  truth  respecting  art." 

These  ten  years  had  been  diligently  occupied.  During  them  he  had 
made  repeated  and  prolonged  visits  to  the  Alps,  and  to  the  cititu  of 
Italy — especially  Venice.  Even  his  literary  labour  bad  been  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  preparation  of  the  remaining  volumes  of  his 
'Modern  Painters;'  on  the  contrary  his  pen  had  ranged  over  a  very 
wide  field,  and  produced  wor  ks  that  in  mere  extent  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  industry  of  a  tolerably  assiduous  litterateur.  Dissatisfied 
with  tho  recent  architectural  productions  of  the  country  — and  what- 
ever he  may  have  thought  of  the  superiority  of  living  English  paiuters, 
he  was  satisfied  of  tho  hopeless  inferiority  of  living  English  architects 
—  ho  set  himself  eagerly  to  the  task  of  propounding  the  true  funda- 
mental principles  of  architecture,  and  eradicating  the  effete  fallacies 
derived  from  Greece  and  Borne.  Accordingly  in  1M9  appeared  his 
'Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,'  a  work  fully  as  positive,  unflinching, 
and  self-reliant  in  criticism,  as  eloquent  in  description,  as  trenchant  in 
assertion,  and  as  paradoxical  and  peculiar  in  matter  as  his  former 
work ;  and  one  that  excited  perhaps  even  more  commotion  among 
architects  than  that  had  done  among  painters.  The  peculiarity  of  his 
theorising  on  this  subject  consisted  mainly  perhaps  in  his  endeavour- 
ing to  convince  his  readers  that  the  "  attributes  of  a  building  "  are 
certain  moral  qualities,  and  essentially  those  of  '  action,'  '  voice,'  and 
'beauty;'  but  the  book,  like  all  his  other  books,  entered  upon  a 
multitude  of  ethical  and  philosophical  speculations  connected  in  the 
author's  mind  by  some  subtle  links  with  his  main  subject,  and  treated 
with  his  usual  diffuse  and  glittering  eloquence  :  it  reached  a  second 
edition  in  1855. 

The  'Lamps  of  Architecture'  were  followed  up  by  another  and 
longer  work,  in  which  he  illustrated  his  views  by  an  examination  of 
tho  older  palaces  of  Venice,  which  Mr.  Ruskin  pointed  out  for  study 
and  imitation  as  the  highest  style  of  edifice  which  had  been  anywhere 
constructed.  The  first  volume  of  '  The  Stones  of  Venice:  the 
Foundations,'  appeared  in  1851  ;  the  second  and  third  volumes,  '  The 
Sea-Stories,'  and  '  The  Fall,1  were  published  in  1853  :  like  his  previous 
works,  they  were  goodly  imperial  octavo  volumes,  and  illustrated  with 
steel-engravings  and  wood-cuts  from  his  own  drawings.  He  also  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a  series  of  '  Examples  of  the  Architecture 
of  Venice,  selected  and  drawn  to  measurement  from  the  Edifices  by 
John  Buskin  ;'  but  only  three  parts  were  issued  (all  in  1851):  the 
examples  were  chiefly  drawn  in  tinted  lithography,  but  a  few  were  in 
mezzotiut.  The  '  Stones  of  Venice'  probably  satisfied  few  who  took 
it  up  as  an  architectural  work,  but  as  a  poetic  rhapsody  on  the  fallen 
city  it  was  singularly  interesting — full  of  thought  and  fancy  and  rich 
poetic  description  ;  abounding  in  eloquent  musing  and  impassioned 
declamation ;  in  admirable  delineations  of  the  ancient  glory  and  hope- 
less ruin — of  the  historic  associations  and  pictorial  wealth — of  Venice. 
But  it  also  contained  as  much  rash  assumption,  and  hasty  and  passionate 
criticism,  and  no  less  extraordinary — though  often  interesting  and 
always  entertaining— digressions ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  startling 
dogmas  flung  in  as  it  were  by  the  way,  such  as  "  philology— evidently 
the  most  contemptible  of  all  the  sciences,"  and  others  of  almost  equally 
ludicrous  audacity.  The  last  of  his  architectural  publications  was  his 
'  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting,'  delivered  at  Edinburgh,  Svo, 
1854.  A  pamphlet,  '  Notes  on  the  Construction  of  Sheep-Folds,'  Svo, 
1851,  appears  to  have  been  begun  with  a  view  to  writing  a  dissertation 
on  church-building,  but  it  became  under  hi3  wayward  pen  rather  a 
discussion  of  church  discipline  and  doctrine.  Another  pamphlet, 
'  The  Opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace :  considered  in  some  of  its  Relations 
to  the  Prospects  of  Art,'  Svo,  1854,  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connec- 
tion, as  it  was  in  reality  a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  society 
for  the  preservation  of  Gothic  buildings,  and  the  faithful  record  of 
their  present  condition.  As  an  example  of  his  diversity  we  may  add 
that  he  published,  about  the  Christmas  of  1851,  a  fairy  tale  entitled 
'  The  King  of  the  Golden  River,  or  the  Black  Brothers.' 

One  other  phase  of  Mr.  Buskin's  art-teaching  must  be  noticed.  In 
1S49,  as  mentioned  elsewhere  [Hunt,  W.  H. ;  Millais,  J.  E.],  the  band 
of  young  painters,  styling  themselves  '  Pre-Raphaelites,'  sprang  into 
existence,  or  at  least  into  notice.  These,  although  to  ordinary  observers 
so  unlike  in  their  views  of  art  to  his  great  idol  Turner,  Ruskin  claimed 
as  his  disciples,  and  their  pictures  as  the  true  and  natural  result  of 
a  consistent  working-out  of  the  principles  developed  in  his  '  Modern 
Painters.'  Accordingly,  finding  as  he  considered  that  their  excellences 
were  unappreciated,  he  undertook  to  elucidate  and  defend  them  by 
the  publication  of  a  pamphlet,  '  Pre-Raphaehtism,'  Svo,  1S51 ;  and  he 
has  continued  since  to  divide  his  homage  in  matters  of  painting  pretty 
equally  between  his  former  and  his  later  love.  He  has  also  published, 
in  the  pamphlet  form,  '  Notes  on  some  of  the  Principal  Pictures 
exhibited  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy,  1S55,'  and  a  similar 
series  of  '  Notes '  on  the  exhibition  of  1S56 ;  and  from  the  tenor  of 
his  remarks  it  would  seem  that  he  purposes  to  make  the  series  an 
annual  one.    During  the  present  spring  (1857)  he  has  issued  another 
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series  of  '  Notes '  on  Turner's  pictures  and  drawings  exhibited  at 
Marlborough  House,  iu  which  he  has  dealt  with  Turner's  demerits  in 
a  stylo  which  has  not  a  little  surprised  those  who  have  taken  their 
opinion  of  Mr.  Ruskin  rather  from  report  than  from  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  his  wiitings. 

Mr.  Ruskin  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Arundel  Society,  and  he 
drew  up  a  notice  of  'Giotto  and  his  AVorks,'  4to,  1854,  to  accompany 
outlines  from  certain  of  Giotto's  frescoes  engraved  by  that  society. 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  also,  in  his  desire  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  art, 
delivered  several  lectures  to  artizans,  on  ornamentation,  &c. ;  and  for 
some  time  ho  directed  classes  in  drawing  in  the  Working  Men's 
College,  as  well  as  by  various  friendly  services  assisting  other  schools 
and  institutions,  and  also  private  students. 

RUSSELL,  ALEXANDER,  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
received  his  medical  education.  Having  finished  his  studies  in  the 
university  of  that  city,  he  came  to  Londou,  and  iu  the  year  1740  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  English  factory  at  Aleppo.  Having  made 
himself  master  of  the  Arabic  language,  he  soon  obtained  a  pre-emi- 
nence over  all  the  practitioners  iu  the  place,  and  was  honoured  by  the 
particular  friendship  of  the  pasha.  On  his  return  to  England,  in 
1754,  he  published  his  'Natural  History  of  Aleppo,' a  valuable  and 
interesting  work.  It  contains  a  description  of  the  city  and  principal 
natural  productions  in  its  neighbourhood;  together  with  an  account 
of  the  climate,  inhabitants,  and  diseases,  and  a  diary  of  the  progress  of 
the  plague  in  1742-43-44.  Four  years  after  the  publication  of  this 
work,  a  vacancy  occurring  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  he  was  elected 
physician  to  that  institution,  which  office  he  retained  till  his  death  in 
1708.  He  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  industry,  and  humanity.  He 
presented  several  contributions  to  the  Royal  and  Medical  Societies.  A 
second  edition  of  his  'Natural  History  of  Aleppo,'  revised,  enlarged, 
and  illustrated  with  notes,  by  Patrick  Russell,  has  been  translated 
into  several  European  languages. 

i  RUSSliLL,  PATRICK,  brother  of  Dr.  Alexander  Russell  [Russell, 
Alexander],  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1720.  His  father  was  a  lawyer 
of  great  eminence  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  seven  sons  whom 
he  brought  up  it  is  reported  that  not  one  ever  gave  bim  a  moment's 
disquietude.  Having  completed  his  medical  studies  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  Patrick  Russell  went  to  Aleppo  to  reside  with  his 
brother  Dr.  Alexander  Russell.  On  the  return  of  the  last-named 
physician  to  England,  Dr.  Patrick  Russell  succeeded  him  as  physician 
to  the  Rritish  factory  at  Aleppo.  It  was  during  his  residence  in  this 
capital  that  the  great  plague  of  1700  aud  the  two  following  years 
jbroke  out  in  Syria,  and  he  readily  availed  himself  of  the  opportunities 
iwhich  it  afforded  him  of  studying  this  disease  in  all  its  varieties.  His 
quarto  work  on  the  plague,  which  was  published  some  years  after  his 
return  to  England,  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete that  ever  has  been  written  on  the  eubject.  It  contains  an 
historical  and  medical  account  of  the  disease,  and  treats  fully  the 
subjects  of  quarantine,  lazarettos,  and  the  police  to  be  adopted  in 
times  of  pestilence.  He  also  gave  to  the  public  a  new  and  very 
enlarged  edition  of  his  brother's  work  on  Aleppo,  and  in  1706  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  Indian  serpents  collected  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  containing  descriptions  and  drawings  of  each  species, 
together  with  experiments  and  remarks  on  their  several  poisons.  He 
died  July  2,  1805. 

*RUSSELL,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  JOHN,  EARL,  is  the  third  and 
youngest  son  of  the  sixth  Duke  of  Eedford,  by  his  first  wife,  the  Hon. 
Georgiana  Elizabeth,  the  second  daughter  of  the  fourth  Viscount 
Torrington.  His  eldest  brother,  the  present  or  seventh  Dulre,  is  four 
years  his  senior.  He  was  bora  in  Hertford-Btreet,  London,  on  the  18th 
of  August  1792,  and  was  educated  first  at  Westminster  school,  and 
afterwards  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  attended  the 
Moral  Philosophy  lectures  of  Dugald  Stewart  and  Thomas  Brown. 
It  was  Lord  John  Russell,  who  headed  the  deputation  of  students 
that  waited  on  Dugald  Stewart  to  congratulate  him  on  his  recovery 
from  the  illness  which  had  caused  him  to  have  recourse  to  Brown's 
help,  and  to  thank  him  for  having  procured  so  valuable  a  substitute.  In 
1813,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as 
member  for  Tavistock,  of  which  borough  his  father  had  the  disposal ; 
and,  faithful  to  the  hereditary  Whiggism  of  the  House  of  Bedford,  he 
attached  himself  at  once  to  the  opposition,  who  were  then  maintaining 
Whig  principles  against  the  powerful  ministry  of  Liverpool  and 
Castlereagh.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  cessation  of  the  European 
war  left  the  mind  of  the  nation  free  to  return  to  home-politics ;  and 
ihe  first  portion  of  Lord  John  Russell's  parliamentary  career  is  iden- 
tified with  the  progress  of  that  stubborn  contest  which  the  Whig 
opposition,  with  the  country  at  their  back,  carried  on  inch  by  inch 
till  the  year  1827  against  the  reigning  Toryism.  His  abilities  and  the 
industry  and  conscientiousness  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to 
politics  as  his  business  concurred,  with  the  advantages  of  his  birth  and 
ronucctions  as  a  scion  of  the  great  ducal  house  of  Bedford,  to  give  him 
very  soon  the  place  of  a  leader  among  the  Whig  politicians.  While 
taking  part  in  all  the  Whig  questions,  he  fastened  from  the  first  with 
extraordinary  tenacity  on  the  main  question  of  parliamentary  reform, 
bringing  forward  or  supporting  year  after  year  measures  for  the  .sup- 
pression of  rotten  boroughs  and  the  enfranchisement  of  large  com- 
mercial towns.  Lord  Brougham,  after  speaking  of  the  great  services 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  Reform  at  this  time  in  parliament  by  Earl 


Grey,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Lord  Durham,  and  others,  says,  "But  no 
one  did  more  lasting  and  real  service  to  the  question  than  Lord  John 
Russell,  whose  repeated  motions,  backed  by  the  progress  of  the  subject 
out  of  doors,  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  minority  in  its  favour,  in 
so  much  that,  when  he  at  last  brought  it  forward  in  1826,  Mr.  Canning 
[then  Castlereagh 's  successor  in  the  Foreign  Secretaryship  in  the  Liver- 
pool Cabinet,  but  virtual  head  of  the  government]  finding  he  could 
only  defeat  it  by  a  comparatively  small  majority,  pronounced  the 
question  substantially  carried.  It  was  probably  from  this  time  that 
his  party  perceived  the  prudence  of  slaying  a  change  which  they 
could  not  prevent."  The  bill,  the  proposal  of  which  had  this  im- 
portant effect,  was  one  for  disfranchising  certain  rotten  boroughs  aud 
substituting  large  aud  important  towns  in  their  place.  At  the  time 
of  proposing  it  Lord  John  was  no  longer  member  for  Tavistock, 
but  for  Huntingdonshire,  which  county  he  had  represented  since 
1820. 

While  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  his  reputation  as  a  serious  and 
persevering  Whig  statesman,  and  as  the  man  among  the  junior  Whigs 
who  had  made  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  most  thoroughly 
his  own,  Lord  John  had  at  the  same  time  made  various  appearances  as 
an  author.  In  1819  he  published  in  quarto  a  '  Life  of  William,  Lord 
Russell,  with  some  Account  of  the  Times  in  which  he  lived' — a  grace- 
ful and  characteristic  tribute  to  his  celebrated  Whig  ancestor.  The 
work  was  followed  in  1821  by  'An  Essay  on  the  History  of  the 
English  Government  and  Constitution,  from  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 
to  the  present  Time  ; '  and  this  again  by  an  effort  iu  verse  entitled 
'  Don  Carlos,  or  Persecution,  a  Tragedy  in  five  Acts,'  published  in  1822, 
and  which  went  through  several  editions  in  the  course  of  that  year. 
The  subject  of  the  tragedy  is  the  story  of  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  the 
son  of  Philip  II.,  already  dramatised  by  the  genius  of  Schiller.  In 
1824  Lord  Johu  published  the  first  volume  of  a  work  of  a  different 
character,  entitled  '  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Europe  from  the  Peaco 
of  Utrecht,'  but  the  work  was  not  completed  till  1829.  Several  lighter 
productions,  in  the  shape  of  sketches,  &c,  also  came  from,  his  pen 
about  this  period ;  and  indeed  for  a  time  he  seemed  to  be  divided 
between  politics  and  literature.  This  was  the  period  of  his  first  inti- 
macy with  Moore  and  with  others  of  the  literary  men  who  used  to 
frequent  the  society  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  of  Holland  House ;  and 
there  is  extant  a  poem  of  Moore's,  remonstrating  with  Lord  John 
Russell  ou  au  intention  which  he  had  intimated  to  Moore  in  conversa- 
tion, of  withdrawing  from  political  pursuits  altogether  : — • 
"  Shalt  thou  be  fainthearted  and  turn  from  the  strife, 

From  the  mighty  arena,  where  all  that  is  grand 
And  devoted  and  pure  and  adorning  in  life 

'Xis  for  high-thoughted  spirits  like  thine  to  command  ?  " 
Fortunately,  Lord  John  did  not  carry  out  his  intention,  but  continued 
iu  that  career  of  political  life,  in  which  it  was,  and  not  specially  in 
literature,  that  nature  had  fitted  him  to  excel. 

The  prostration  of  Lord  Liverpool  by  apoplexy  in  April  1S27  called 
Canning  to  his  brief  premiership.  His  administration  (April  1827 — 
August  1827)  and  that  of  his  successor,  Lord  Goderich  (August  1827 — 
January  1828).  formed  a  period  of  peculiar  difficulty  for  the  Whigs, 
more  especially  on  the  Reform  question.  Canning's  Tory  colleagues 
of  the  Liverpool  government  having  refused  to  serve  under  his 
premiership,  he  had  to  solicit  the  Whigs  to  join  him  so  as  to  form  a 
Coalition  government.  As  however  Canning  had  pledged  himself  to  '\ 
oppose  reform,  and  as  he  had  also  engage  1  to  the  king  not  to  bring 
forward  any  measure  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  it  was  argued 
by  some  Whigs  that  his  government  would,  in  fact,  in  all  except 
foreign  questions,  be  a  Tory  one,  and  that  to  join  it  would  be  to  betray 
Whig  pinciples.  Earl  Grey  took  this  view,  and  refused  to  join  the 
Coalition.  Lord  Lansdowne,  Mr.  Tierney,  Lord  Brougham,  and  the 
majority  of  the  Whig  leaders  thought  otherwise ;  and  Lord  Lausdowne 
and  Mr.  Tierney  became  members  of  Canning's  ministry.  The  effect, 
at  all  events,  was  temporarily  to  arrest  the  Reform  question.  It  could 
not  be  urged  without  breaking  up  the  Coalition ;  and,  as  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  other  leading  Whigs  were  in  the  Coalition,  Lord  John 
Russell  (who  had  in  1826  vacated  his  seat  for  Huntingdonshire  and 
now  sat  for  Bandon-Bridge)  had  to  defer  to  circumstances,  and  allow 
his  favourite  measure  to  lie  over.  It  was  not  till  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Goderich,  and  the  formation  of  a  regular  Tory  ministry  of  the 
old  kind  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (1828),  that  the  Whig  zeal  of 
Lord  John  was  again  free  to  act  vigorously  and  aggressively.  During 
the  Wellington  ministry  (January  1828 — November  1830)  no  man  was 
more  active  and  resolute  in  urging  Whig  views,  and  in  driving  the 
government  forward  against  their  will.  In  1828  he  moved  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  Acts  ;  and  in  1830 — by  which  time  the  reluctant 
concession  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  by  Wellington's  ministry 
had  left  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  almost  alone  to  occupy 
the  pviblic  mind — he  submitted,  though  unsuccessfully,  a  scheme  for 
conferring  the  franchise  on  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  Manchester. 

On  the  resignation  of  the  Wellington  ministry  in  November  1830, 
Lord  John  Russell,  then  in  the  thirty-ninth  .year  of  his  age,  entered 
on  office  for  the  first  time,  as  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  under  the 
Reform  or  first  Whig  ministry  of  Earl  Grey — a  ministry  which  the 
death  of  George  IV.  and  the  accession  of  William  IV.  had  rendered 
possible.  Parliamentary  reform  was  now  the  one  paramount  question 
of  national  interest ;  and  the  new  ministry  had  come  in  expressly 
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bocause  tho  country  wished  tbcm  to  carry  it.  Thu  man  on  whom  tho 
most  important  part  of  the  work  devolved  was  Lord  John  Russell. 
He  was  ouo  of  four  members  of  the  ministry — tho  others  being  Lord 
Durham,  Sir  Jamea  Graham,  and  Lord  Duncanoon —  who  were 
appointed  to  shape  and  prepare  the  bill  and  submit  it  to  their 
colleagues;  aud  on  the  1st  of  March  1831  ho  brought  bcforo  tho 
House  of  Commons  the  bill  bo  prepared  and  agreed  upon.  Some 
measure  of  reform  had  been  expected  ;  but  a  bill  of  so  comprehensive 
a  kind  as  this  took  tho  country  by  surprise.  It  annihilated  or  put 
into  Schedule  A  sixty  close  boroughs;  it  put  into  Schedule  15,  or,  in 
other  words,  deprived  of  one  member  each,  forty-seven  decayed 
boroughs;  it  extended  the  franchise  in  counties  to  all  copyholders  to 
the  value  of  10/.  per  annum,  and  to  leaseholders  of  501.  or  upwards  ;  in 
boroughs  it  conferred  the  right  to  vote  on  all  householders  rated  at 
10/.  or  upwards;  it  erected  twenty-seven  towns  for  the  first  time  into 
boroughs;  it  created  four  new  metropolitan  boroughs;  and  it  separated 
twenty-seven  of  the  larger  counties  into  electoral  divisions.  A  bill  so 
sweeping  (the  merit  of  the  more  than  Whig  liberality  of  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  owing  chieily  to  Lord  Durham,  who  is  said  to 
have  even  persuaded  his  colleagues  in  the  committee  of  preparation  to 
introduce  the  ballot  into  the  draft,  though  it  was  afterwards  -struck 
out  by  the  ministry)  was  considered  to  amount  to  little  loss  than  a 
social  revolution.  When  Lord  John  produced  it  in  the  House,  it  was 
received  by  the  opposite  party  almost  w  ith  derision,  as  utterly  im- 
practicable. But  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  bill— so  far  surpassing 
nil  expectations — was  taken  up  out  of  doors  changed  the  derision  into 
alarm.  The  members  of  the  Tory  party  mustered  all  their  strength 
against  the  bill ;  aud  in  tho  Commons  Sir  Charles  Wethercll,  Mr. 
Crokcr,  Mr.  Bankcs,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  appeared  as  champions  more 
especially  of  '  close  boroughs'  as  a  necessary  part  of  tho  British  Con- 
stitution. After  debates  of  unparalleled  violence,  Lord  John's  bill 
passed  the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  one.  On  the  motion  for 
going  into  committee,  however,  the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority 
of  eight ;  and  it  became  necessary  that  the  ministry  should  cither 
resign  or  dissolve  parliament. 

They  adopted  the  latter  alternative.  The  nation  responded  with 
extraordinary  decision.  Regarding  the  promised  '  Reform '  as  little 
short  of  a  promised  millennium,  the  constituencies  withstood  the 
influence  of  great  Tory  landlords,  &c,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than 
could  have  been  conceived  possible,  returned  Reformers.  In  this 
general  election  Lord  John  was  returned  for  the  county  of  Devon. 
When  the  new  parliament  met,  the  progress  of  the  bill  through  the 
House  of  Commons  was,  of  course,  triumphant.  Then  came  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  peers.  The  bill  reached  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  22nd 
of  September  1831 ;  and  on  the  second  reading  it  was  thrown  out  by 
a  majority  of  41.  A  vote  of  confidence  passed  in  the  Commons  by  a 
majority  of  131  was  the  immediate  answer  to  this ;  and  it  saved  the 
ministry  the  necessity  of  resigning.  Parliament  was  prorogued  to 
give  opportunity  for  modifying  the  bill;  and  on  its  re-assembling  the 
bill  again  went  to  the  Lords  altered  in  some  points,  but  with  the  all- 
important  Schedule  A  and  the  Tea  Pound  Household  franchise  still 
remaining.  Still  the  Lords  were  hostile  ;  Lord  Grey  was  placed  in  a 
minority  of  35 ;  and,  after  a  long  interview  with  the  king,  he  and  his 
colleagues  resigned,  and  the  government  was  entrusted  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  (May  9,  1832).  It  was  now  a  face  to  face  contest  between 
the  duke  as  the  representative  of  Toryism,  and  the  nation  vehement 
for  reform  and  ready  to  go  to  civil  war  for  it.  The  issue  is  known. 
The  Duke  saw  that  he  aud  the  peers  must  yield  ;  Earl  Grey  resumed 
the  ministry  (May  18),  and  on  the  7th  of  June  1832  the  Reform  Bill 
became  the  law  of  the  laud.  The  name  of  Lord  John  Russell  will  be 
ever  identified  with  this  important  crisis  in  the  history  of  his  country ; 
and  his  conduct  during  the  fifteen  months  in  which  the  bill  was  in 
suspense  added  greatly  to  his  popularity. 

In  the  new  or  first  reformed  parliament  Lord  John  sat  as  member 
for  the  electoral  district  of  South  Devon  (1832-35).  He  still  continued 
to  hold  the  comparatively  subordinate  office  of  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces  in  the  Grey  and  Melbourne  ministry,  till  that  ministry  was 
broken  up  by  internal  differences  aud  secessions,  aud  succeeded 
(December  1834)  by  the  Conservative  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  reel.  In 
the  various  important  measures  that  had  been  passed  by  the  Grey 
ministry  he  had  had  his  full  share ;  and  when  he  went  into  opposition, 
it  was  with  the  character  of  having  been  one  of  the  most  consistent 
of  the  ministry  in  genuine  Whig  principles.  Earl  Grey  had  by  this 
time  withdrawn  from  public  life ;  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James  Graham 
had  seceded  from  the  Whigs  on  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church; 
Lord  Brougham  was  assuming  that  position  of  political  isolation  in 
which  he  has  since  remained;  and  Lord  Durham  was  tending  towards 
radicalism.  With  the  exception  of  Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  Johu 
Russell  was  now  preeminently  the  representative  of  historical  Whiggism. 
Accordingly,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel,  finding  his  attempt  at  a  Conser- 
vative government  abortive,  resigned  office  in  April  1S35,  and  a  new 
Whig  ministry  was  formed  under  Lord  Melbourne,  the  Home  Secre- 
taryship, and  with  it,  the  dignity  of  ministerial  leader  iu  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  assigned  to  Lord  John.  He  had  been  ousted  from 
his  seat  for  South  Devon  aud  now  sat  for  Stroud— a  borough  which 
he  continued  to  represent  till  1841.  Iu  1S39,  Lord  John  exchanged 
the  post  of  Home  Secretary  iu  the  Melbourne  ministry  for  that  of 
Colonial  Secretary,  which  he  held  while  the  ministry  lasted.    In  both 
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theso  po>ts  ho  earned  tho  character  of  a  punctual  and  able  admi- 
nistrator; while  his  contemporary  activity  in  parliament  in  carrying 
tho  Municipal  Reform  Act  and  the  other  measures  of  the  ministry 
corresponded  with  his  place  as  its  virtual  head.  About  thin  timn 
however  tho  character  of  being  too  much  of  a  '  Finality  '  Reformer 
began  to  attach  to  him ;  and  the  more  advanced  liberals  of  tho 
country  began  to  attack  him  in  that  character.  An  Exposition  of 
much  of  his  political  creed  at  this  timo  will  bo  found  in  his  published 
'  Letters  to  tho  Electors  of  Stroud  on  tho  Principles  of  tho  Reform 
Act'  which  went  through  various  editions. 

But  Whiggism  generally  was  not  so  popular  throughout  the  country 
as  it  had  been,  tho  experience  of  some  nine  years  having  abated  the 
enormous  expectations  awakened  by  the  Reform  Bill,  while  the  for- 
midable power  of  O'Connell  was  al-so  telling  against  tho  Whigs.  This 
was  shown  by  tho  result  of  tho  general  election  of  1841.  In  the 
August  of  that  year,  Lord  Melbourne  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  Lord 
John  Russell  in  tho  House  of  Commons,  announced  the  resignation  of 
tho  Whig  ministry.  Sir  Robert  Peel  camo  into  power  at  the  head  of 
that  Conservative  administration  which  lasted  till  July  1810.  During 
these  five  years  (August  1841  to  July  1810;  Lord  John's  position  in 
parliament  was  that  of  leader  of  the  Whig  opposition.  He  no  longer 
however  sat  for  Stroud,  but  for  the  city  of  London,  having  been  elected 
in  1841  as  one  of  tho  representatives  of  this  great  constituency.  As 
leader  of  the  opposition  he  was  true  to  his  character  as  a  moderate 
Whig  of  the  historical  school  rather  thau  a  violent  chief  of  faction 
eager  to  oust  his  opponents  and  adapting  his  principles  aud  his  pro- 
mises to  that  end.  But  the  great  movement  of  the  day  was  not  one 
having  much  connection  with  Whiggism  proper.  While  Messrs.  Cobden 
and  Bright  were  conducting  the  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation  out  of  doors, 
aud  the  opinion  of  the  country  was  flowing  maiuly  in  the  channel  of 
this  great  question,  Lord  John  Russell's  relation  to  it  was  rather  that 
of  au  observer  from  within  parliament  than  of  an  active  guide  one 
way  or  the  other.  At  first,  indeed,  he,  as  well  as  the  Conservatives, 
was  opposed  to  the  League;  and  his  favourite  solution  of  the  problem 
was  by  a  small  fixed  duty  on  foreign  corn.  At  length  however  in  a 
letter  from  Edinburgh  addressed  to  his  constituents,  ho  spoke  out  in 
favour  of  total  repeal.  This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1845.  It  was  not 
destined  however  that  a  Whig  ministry  should  settle  this  great  ques- 
tion. Sir  Robert  Tcel  himself  came  to  the  desired  conclusion,  and  by 
his  exertions  and  influence  among  the  Conservatives,  the  Corn  Laws 
were  abolished  (July  20,  1840). 

The  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  having  been  shortly  afterwards 
broken  up  by  the  rejection  of  his  Irish  coercion  bill,  Lord  John  Russell 
was  called  to  the  premiership  as  the  head  of  a  Whig  ministry.  He 
held  the  office  of  premier  from  July  1840  to  March  1852.  The  general 
complaint  made  against  his  administration  both  at  the  time  aud  since, 
was  that  it  was  non-progressive  and  fruitless  of  important  measures. 
"  The  Whigs  iu  office,"  it  was  said  "  do  less  than  the  Conservatives." 
The  reason  of  this  complaint,  so  far  as  it  was  just,  may  have  lain 
partly  in  Lord  John's  own  character,  as  a  Whig  of  the  historical 
school,  adverse  not  only  to  the  ballot  but  to  many  of  those  other 
measures  on  which  the  more  advanced  Liberals  had  set  their  hopes 
aud  which  they  had  in  view  when  they  spoke  of  progress.  In  a  great 
measure  however  it  consisted  iu  the  broken-up  state  of  parliamentary 
parties.  There  were  now  the  Peelites,  and  the  Protectionists  or 
Derbyites,  as  well  as  the  Whigs  and  the  advanced  Liberals,  aud  among 
these  parties  Lord  John  could  depend  on  but  a  small  aud  varying 
majority.  Nor  in  those  cases  in  which  he  did  make  attempts  of  an 
energetic  character  was  he  fortunate  in  conciliating  support  to  his 
policy.  His  '  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  in  reference  to  the 
usurpation  of  the  Pope  of  Rome '  published  in  1S50,  just  after  the  bull 
appointing  Cardinal  Wiseman  Roman  Catholic  Primate  of  England 
aud  other  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  iu  various  English  sees,  occasioned 
much  adverse  comment ;  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  dealing  with 
the  same  question,  proved  a  failure.  Towards  the  close  of  1651,  too, 
his  government  was  farther  weakened  by  the  secession  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  who  then  quitted  the  foreign  office  in  circumstauces  having  the 
appearance  of  a  rupture  with  the  Whigs  on  account  of  offence  taken 
at  his  foreign  policy.  Accordingly,  in  March  1852,  the  country  saw 
with  little  concern  Lord  John's  ministry  defeated  on  a  Militia  Bill, 
which  they  had  introduced  with  a  view  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
the  country  in  case  of  a  foreign  war.  The  blow  to  the  ministry  was 
given  by  Lord  Palmerston.  who  proposed  an  important  alteration  in 
the  ministerial  measure.  The  government  thus  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  had  iu  the  mean  time  reorganised 
a  strong  Protectionist  or  old  Tory  party. 

After  holding  office  for  some  months,  the  Derby-Disraeli  government 
broke  down  on  the  budget,  and  the  celebrated  Coalition  Cabinet  was 
formed  with  Lord  Aberdeen  at  its  head  (December  1852).  In  this 
cabinet  Lord  Palmerston  took  the  office  of  Home  Secretary  ;  and  Lord 
John  Russell  held  that  of  Foreign  Secretary  till  February  1853,  when 
he  resigned  it  to  Lord  Clareudou.  From  February  1853  till  June  1S54 
he  preferred  the  somewhat  anomalous  position  of  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  without  office;  but  iu  June  1854  he  accepted  the  office  of 
Lord  President  of  the  Council.  In  this  office,  he  brought  forward  in 
that  year  a  new  Reform  Bill  which  he  had  prepared  in  the  last  year 
of  his  own  premiership  aud  had  hoped  then  to  carry.  Both  the 
country  aud  Parliament  however  being  then  engrossed  with  the  begin- 
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nings  of  tho  great  Russian  war,  Lord  John  was  obliged  to  abandon  his 
favourite  measure,  or  at  least  to  postpone  it  to  a  more  convenient 
time.  Nor  was  it  long  before  be  found  occasion  to  differ  with  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  the  Peelite  portion  of  the  government  on  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  Refusiug  to  share  the  unpopularity  attached  to  the 
Aberdeen  ministry  on  account  of  the  disasters  in  the  Crimea,  Lord 
John  resigned  his  connection  with  it  before  its  final  disruption  in 
January  1855.  Accordingly,  when  Lord  Palmerston  formed  his 
ministry  for  the  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  Lord  John 
consented  to  serve  under  him  as  Colonial  Secretary.  This  connection 
between  two  men  whose  antecedents  had  made  them  to  some  extent 
rivals  did  not  last  loDg.  When  the  Vienna  conferences  were  agreed 
upon  with  a  view  to  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  between  Russia  and  tho 
Allies,  Lord  John  accepted  the  offer  made  by  Lord  Palmerston  that 
he  should  be  British  plenipotentiary  at  the  Conferences.  The  issue  of 
his  lordship's  negotiations  in  this  capacity  did  not  give  satisfaction  ; 
and  in  June  1855  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  ministry,  and  left  to 
Lord  Palmerston  the  honour  and  responsibility  of  concluding  the  war 
in  a  manner  that  the  nation  would  approve. 

From  that  time  till  the  moment  at  which  we  write  (April  1857) 
Lord  John's  position  in  parliament  has  been  that  of  an  independent 
statesman  —  sometimes  supporting  aud  sometimes  criticising  Lord 
Palmerston's  policy,  aud  in  the  mean  time  waiting,  it  is  supposed, 
till  events  recall  himself  to  power  and  enable  him  to  initiate  a 
new  era  of  Whiggisin  by  another  Reform  Bill.  He  was  one  of  that 
miscellaneous  majority  who  supported  Mr.  Cobden's  motion,  con- 
demning Lord  Palmerston's  government,  on  account  of  the  hostile 
proceedings  against  Canton,  and  so  occasioned  the  dissolution  of 
parliament  in  March  1857.  Public  feeling  so  thoroughly  going  along 
with  Lord  Palmerston  on  this  " China  question,"  it  was  supposed 
that  Lord  John  Russell  would  lose  his  seat  for  Loudon,  if  he  pre- 
sented himself  for  re-election.  Efforts  were  made  to  oust  him ;  but 
he  was  bold  enough  to  go  to  the  poll;  aud  the  H collection  of  his  past 
services  so  far  prevailed  over  temporary  dissatisfaction  with  him  that 
he  was  returned  third  on  the  list.  At  the  present  moment  (April 
1857)  there  is  much  speculation  as  to  what  may  be  his  future 
career.  That  he  may  yet  lead  the  country  in  great  home  questions  is 
everywhere  regarded  as  a  likelihood ;  and  it  ri  mains  yet  to  be  seen 
whether  Lord  Palmerston's  relations  to  him  and  his  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston will  be  such  in  the  new  parliament  that  the  country  can  have  the 
services  of  both  without  the  spectacle  of  their  rivalry. 

Lord  John  has  been  twice  married  —  fiist  to  Adelaide,  eldest 
daughter  of  Thomas  Lister,  Esq.  of  Armytage  Park,  and  widow  of  the 
second  Lord  Ribbli  sdale ;  and  secondly,  to  Lady  Frances,  second 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Minto.  He  has  a  family.  Among  his  literary 
appearances,  besides  those  that  have  been  mentioned,  and  besides 
numerous  political  letters,  &c,  are  '  A  Selection  from  the  Corre- 
spondence of  John,  fourth  duke  of  Bedford,  from  the  Originals  at 
Woburn  Abbey,  with  an  Introduction,' 1842-3  ;  '  Memorials  and  Cor- 
respondence of  Charles  James  Fox,'  edited,  &c,  1853  et  seq. ;  and 
'Memoirs,  Journal  aud  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore,'  edited  &c. 
1853  6.  Lord  John  has  also  not  uufrequently  lectured  at  educational 
aud  other  institutions  :  and  some  of  these  lectures  have  been  pub- 
lished— the  latest  teing  one  on  'The  Obstacles  which  have  retarded 
Moral  and  Political  Progress,'  delivered  in  Exeter  Hall  before  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  1850.  He  afterwards  an- 
nounced his  intention  not  to  lecture  in  public  any  more.  [See 
Supplement.] 

RUSSELL,  JOHN  SCOTT.  [See  vol.  vi.,  col.  1019.] 
RUSSELL,  LORD  WILLIAM,  was  born  in  September  1639:  his 
ancestors  were  early  possessed  aS  landed  propesty  in  Dorsetshire.  We 
find  Johu  Russell  in  1221  the  constable  of  Corfe  Castle,  and  his 
descendants  subsequently  filling  honourable  situations  :  one  of  them, 
Sir  John  Russell,  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  second 
aud  tenth  year  of  Henry  VI.  A  fortuuatc  occurrence  raised  this 
family  to  wealth  and  honour;  in  1506  Philip,  archduke  of  Austria, 
having  been  driven  by  a  storm  into  the  port  of  Weymoutb,  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  Sir  Thomas  Treuchard,  a  neighbouring 
country  gentleman ;  and  Sir  Thomas,  knowing  that  the  then  head  of 
\he  Russell  family  had  travelled  and  was  a  good  linguist,  invited  him 
to  meet  his  unexpected  guest.  During  this  visit  Mr.  Russell  so  pleased 
the  archduke  that  he  recommended  him  to  the  king,  by  whom  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamter.  "He  after- 
wards attended  Henry  VIII.  in  his  expedition  in  France,  and  was 
presi  nt  at  the  taking  of  Therouenne  and  Tournay.  In  1522  he  was 
knighted  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  for  his  services  at  the  taking  of  Morlaix 
in  Bretagne,  and  was  created  Lord  Russell  in  1539.''  The  lands  of 
the  abbey  at  Tavistock  and  of  the  dissolved  monastery  at  Woburn 
were  afterwards  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  was  made  Earl  of  Bedford. 
('Life  of  Lord  Russell,'  by  his  descendant  Lord  John  Russell,  from 
whose  work  the  principal  part  of  this  article  is  derived.)  He  died  in 
1555,  and  was  succeeded  by  Francis,  the  second  earl,  who  left  no  issue. 
The  title  now  passed  to  the  only  son  of  Sir  William  Russell,  by  name 
Francis,  who  is  known  among  other  things  for  his  drainage  of  the 
fr-iis  of  Lincolnshire  by  the  Bedford  level.  He  died  in  1641,  and  w&s 
s.icci  edf  d  by  William  Russell,  who  married  Lady  Anne  Carr,  daughter 
of  the  Countess  of  Somerset,  known  for  her  participation  in  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury'cs  murder,  and  had  issue,  three  daughters  and  seven  sous,  of 
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whom  Lord  William  Russell,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  the  third. 
The  eldeBt  died  an  infant,  aud  the  second  in  1678. 

Lord  William  Russell  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  afterwards  resided 
at  Augsburg,  spent  a  considerable  time  in  different  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, returned  to  England  at  the  Restoration,  and  was  elected 
member  for  Tavistock.  He  married,  in  1669,  Rachel  Wriothesly, 
second  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  widow  of  Lord 
Vaughan,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Carberry,  a  woman  distinguished  for 
ardent  and  tender  affection,  pious,  reflecting,  firm,  and  courageous ; 
alike  exemplary  iu  prosperity  and  adversity,  when  observed  by  multi- 
tudes or  bidden  in  retirement. 

In  the  company  of  his  excellent  wife  Russell  would  have  continued 
to  enjoy  without  interruption  all  the  happiness  of  a  private  life,  had 
the  government  been  conducted  with  security  and  honour.  But  his 
indignation  and  fears  being  awakened  by  the  hypocrisy  and  shameless 
venality  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  avowed  desire  of  the  Duke  of  York  to 
restore  tho  Roman  Catholic  religion,  he  entered  the  lists  of  political 
contention,  ranging  himself  with  the  defenders  of  Protestantism  aud 
the  opponents  of  the  king's  devices.  He  gave  great  strength  to  the 
popular  cause ;  "  I  never  knew,''  says  Burnet,  "  any  man  have  so 
entire  credit  with  the  nation  as  he  had.  He  quickly  got  out  of  some 
of  the  disorders  into  which  the  court  had  drawn  him,  and  ever  after 
that  his  life  was  unblemished  iu  all  respects.  He  had  from  bis  first 
education  an  inclination  to  favour  the  nonconformists,  and  wished  the 
laws  could  have  been  made  easier  to  them,  or  they  more  pliant  to  the 
law.  He  was  a  slow  man  and  of  little  discourse  ;  but  he  had  a  true 
judgment  when  he  considered  things  at  his  own  leisure.  His  under- 
standing was  not  defective,  but  his  virtues  were  so  eminent  that  they 
would  have  more  than  balanced  real  defects  if  any  had  been  found  in 
the  other."  Lord  Cavendish,  Sir  W.  Coventry,  Colonel  Birch,  Mr.  Powle, 
and  Mr.  Littleton  were  the  principal  members  of  the  party  with  which 
he  acted,  and  which,  by  proceeding  at  first  with  moderation,  gained 
so  great  an  influence  in  the  country,  that  the  king  suddenly  prorogued 
the  parliament,  and  when  it  re  assembled,  found  his  opponents  so 
strong  that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  the  continuance  of  the  Dutch 
war.  Thus  tho  alliance  with  France  was  dissolved,  and  the  troops  by 
which  Charles  had  wished  to  make  himself  absolute  were  dispersed  ; 
the  Cabal  ministry  was  broken  up,  and  Buckingham  and  Shaftesbury 
were  converted  into  popular  leaders.  The  king's  intrigues  with  France 
were  speedily  renewed,  and  engagements  entered  into,  for  the  per- 
formance of  which  he  was  again  to  receive  a  stipulated  sum  of  money. 
These  intrigues  were  further  opposed  by  Russell ;  the  country  party 
recommended  war  with  France,  promoted  the  impeachment  of  the 
king's  minister  and  favourite  Lord  Danby,  and  voted  the  exclusion  of 
the  Duke  of  York  from  the  succession  to  the  throne.  These  were 
violent  measures,  but  they  were  justified  by  the  condition  of  the 
country,  the  king's  baseness,  and  the  fear  of  despotism  and  the  re-cstab- 
lishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  struggle  augured  a 
second  civil  war,  and  had  Charles,  like  his  successor,  attacked  the 
church  as  directly  as  he  did  the  constitution,  an  immediate  civil  war 
would  have  been  the  probable  result;  as  it  was,  the  foundation  of  a 
future  revolution  was  laid. 

Some  of  the  principal  Whigs  were  accused  of  having  conspired  to 
take  the  king's  life,  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  the  country,  and  to  establish 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  king's  illegitimate  son,  upon  the  throne. 
This  was  called  the  'Rye-house  Plot,'  from  the  name  of  a  farm  near 
Hoddesdon,  at  which  it  was  said  that  the  conspirators  agreed  to 
meet,  in  order  to  attack  and  dispose  of  the  king  as  he  returned  from 
Newmarket  races.  There  had  doubtless  been  many  meetings  of 
disaffected  persons,  in  which  Russell  took  part.  The  court  ascribed 
the  king's  safety  to  his  return  from  Newmarket  somewhat  earlier  than 
was  expected,  and  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  opening  which 
now  offered  for  the  annihilation  of  their  political  adversaries.  Russell, 
Essex,  Sidney,  and  a  number  of  less  important  persons  were  imme- 
diately committed  to  the  Tower.  Some  were  convicted  and  executed 
before  Russell  was  brought  to  the  bar.  On  the  13th  of  July  1683  he 
took  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  high  treason.  He  was  indicted 
"  for  conspiring  the  death  of  the  king,  and  consulting  and  agreeing  to 
stir  up  insurrection ;  and  to  that  end  to  seize  the  guards  for  the 
preservation  of  the  king's  person."  A  full  account  of  the  proceedings 
is  given  by  Lord  John  Russell  ('  Life,'  p.  184),  and  in  Phillips's  '  State 
Trials.'  We  believe  that  the  extent  of  his  error  was  having  attended 
a  meeting  where  a  general  rising  was  spoken  of,  and  where  there  was 
some  discourse  of  the  feasibleness  of  seizing  the  king's  guajd.  It  was 
not  shown  that  he  consented  to  either  of  these  schemes,  which  were 
never  matured  or  determined  on.  An  illegal  construction  was  put  on 
the  25th  of  Edward  III.,  the  statute  under  which  be  was  indicted.  The 
evidence  against  him  was  contradictory  and  insufficient ;  no  one  charge 
in  the  indictment  was  proved:  but  in  the  nomination  of  the  panel,  the 
sheriffs,  who  were  creatures  of  the  court,  had  secured  his  conviction. 
He  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death. 

From  the  time  that  the  sentence  was  passed  till  the  day  of  his  exe- 
cution, he  manifested  great  piety,  and  maintained  a  dignified  calmness. 
He  was  accompanied  to  the  scaffold  by  Bishop  Burnet  and  Dean  Tillot- 
son.  Burnet,  who  likewise  attended  him  during  his  imprisonment,  has 
written  an  account  of  his  latter  days.  He  delivered  to  the  sheriffs,  at 
the  time  that  he  was  beheaded  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  on  the  21st  of 
July  1083,  a  paper  containing  an  explanation  and  statement  of  his 
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conduct.  Speaking  of  thoso  who  died  for  this  plot,  Fax  ^ays  (Intro- 
ductory Chapter  to  '  History  of  James  II.'),  "  that  which  i.s  most  cer- 
tain in  this  aflair  is,  that  they  had  committed  no  overt  net  indicating 
the  imagining  the  king's  death,  even  according  to  the  most  strained 
construction  of  the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  much  less  was  any  such 
act  legally  provod  against  them ;  and  the  conspiring  to  levy  war  was 
not  treason,  except  by  a  recent  statuto  of  Charles  II.,  tho  prosecutions 
upon  which  were  expressly  limited  to  a  certain  time,  which  in  these 
cases  had  elapsed ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  assent  to  the  opinion 
of  those  who  have  ever  stigmatised  tho  condemnation  and  execution 
of  Russell  as  a  most  flagrant  violation  of  law  and  justice."  The  firm 
and  noble  conduct  of  Lady  Hussoll,  who  attended  her  husband  dining 
lug  trial  to  take  notes  and  give  him  assistance,  deserves  tho  greatest 
admiration.  The  bitterness  of  their  parting  is  described  in  the  most 
pathetic  terms,  and  a  lasting  grief  is  shown  in  her  subsequent  corres- 
pondence. She  died  at  Southampton  House,  in  September  17521),  at 
tho  advanced  age  of  eighty-six. 

We  have  not  mentioned  the  charge  made  against  Lord  Russell,  in 
common  witli  Algernon  Sidney,  and  many  others  of  less  repute,  of 
having  received  bribes  from  the  French  government.  That  he  did 
tea  ive  money  appears  certain,  unless  the  authority  of  Barillou  can  be 
overthrown,  but  that  it  was  as  a  bribe  to  serve  French  interests  we 
believe  to  bo  quite  untrue.  The  character  of  both  Russell  and  Sidney 
is  wholly  at  varianeo  with  such  an  act.  As  a  politician,  Russell 
appears  uniformly  disinterested  ;  he  was  zealous  and  energetic,  though 
not  conspicuous  for  ability,  the  high  public  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  boing  founded  upon  his  sense,  his  judgment,  and  his  integrity. 
The  reader  who  wishes  to  inquire  further  into  the  subject  must  refer 
to  the  more  lengthened  biographies  and  the  authorities  there  referred 
to;  he  will  do  well  also  to  look  at  Macaulay's  'History,'  and  especially 
at  the  more  calm  and  judicial  investigation  of  Hallam  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  'Constitutional  History.' 

Lord  Russell's  son  was  created  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  one  of  his 
daughters  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  another  to  the 
Duke  of  Rutland.  An  act  for  annulling  his  attainder,  which  passed 
iu  the  first  year  of  William  aud  Mary,  recites  that  "  he  was  by  undue 
and  illegal  return  of  jurors,  having  been  refused  his  lawful  challenge 
to  the  said  jurors  for  want  of  freehold,  and,  by  partial  and  unjust 
constructions  of  law,  wrongfully  convicted,  attainted,  and  executed  for 
high  treason."  After  the  executions  which  followed  the  Rye  House 
Plot,  the  country  party  had  little  influence  during  the  remainder  of 
Charles's  reign. 

RU"SSELL,  WILLIAM,  LL.D.,  the  son  of  poor  parents,  was  born 
in  the  county  of  Selkirk  in  1741,  and  educated,  very  imperfectly,  in 
the  country  and  in  Edinburgh.  He  served  a  regular  apprenticeship 
as  a  printer,  and,  while  working  as  a  journeyman  iu  Edinburgh,  edited 
a  collection  of  modern  poetry,  aud  executed  a  translation  of  a  tragedy 
of  Crdbillon,  which  was  submitted  to  Garrick,  but  rejected.  Iu  1767 
he  went  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune,  but  for  some  time  found 
nothing  better  than  a  place  as  corrector  of  the  press  for  Straehan  the 
printer.  While  so  employed  he  contributed  to  periodicals,  and  pub- 
lished unsuccessfully  several  poetical  and  other  volumes,  among  which 
was  a  '  History  of  America.'  In  1779  appeared  the  first  two  volumes 
of  the  popular  compilation  by  which  he  is  now  known,  '  The  History 
of  Modern  Europe.'  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  volumes,  bringing 
down  the  narrative  to  1 763,  were  published  in  1784.  In  1787  he 
married,  and  took  up  his  residence  on  a  farm  in  Dumfriesshire,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1793  he  published  the  first 
two  volumes  of  a  'History  of  Ancient  Europe;'  and  he  had  also 
begun,  in  terms  of  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Cadell,  to  compose  a  '  His- 
tory of  England  from  the  Accession  of  George  III.'  These  unfinished 
■works  however,  as  well  as  several  tragedies  and  comedies,  wei-e  stopped 
by  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  25th  of  December  1793. 

*  RUSSELL,  WILLIAM  HOWARD,  who  has  earned  celebrity 
by  his  picturesque  and  vivid  descriptions  of  the  operations  of  the 
»rmies  in  the  Crimea,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1S21,  and  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  While  here,  in  1841,  an  uncle,  who  was 
engaged  as  a  reporter  on  the  '  Times '  newspaper,  proposed  to  him  to 
write  an  account  of  the  Longford  election  :  this  he  executed  most 
successfully.  In  the  following  year  he  came  to  London,  in  hopes  of 
being  engaged  as  a  reporter;  but  failing  at  the  time,  he  entered 
himself  at  Cambridge  University,  and  supported  himself  by  writing 
for  various  periodical  works,  among  others  for  the  '  Sporting  Magazine.' 
After  a  short  residence  in  Cambridge,  he  obtained  the  appointment 
of  mathematical  master  in  Kensington  grammar-school.  In  1S45 
however,  when  the  monster-meetings  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union  were 
taking  place  in  Ireland,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  managers  of  the 
'Times  '  to  attend  and  to  write  the  descriptive  portions  of  them,  the 
speeches  being  reported  by  others  ;  and  he  did  this  with  a  vividness, 
au  energy,  an  accuracy,  and  a  fearless  honesty,  that  won  him  great 
applause.  When  the  trial  of  O'Connell  took  place  in  Dublin,  Mr.  Russell 
was  sent  as  reporter ;  and  brought  over  the  verdict,  given  at  twelve 
o'clock  on  Saturday  Dight,  so  as  to  publish  it  iu  the  '  Times  '  on  Monday 
morning.  When  the  'Daily  News'  was  started  in  1845,  he  was  led 
to  expect  an  engagement  upon  it  offering  him  superior  pecuniary 
advantages,  and  he  resigned  his  connection  with  the 'Times;'  but  as 
this  expectation  was  disappointed  he  entered  himself  at  the  Temple, 
and  almost  immediately  made  an  arrangement  with  the  '  Morning 


Chronicle  1  as  reporter,  and  in  this  capacity  visited  Ireland  to  iriycuti- 
gate  the  consequences  of  tho  distress  occasioned  by  the  potato  blight 
iu  1840.  In  18)7  ho  returned  to  the  'Times,'  for  which  he  reported 
tho  trials  of  Smith  O'lirien  aud  his  axsociates  at  Clonmel,  tho 
Kossuth  demonstrations,  tho  Queen'H  visits  to  Belgium  and  Ireland, 
ships  launches,  and  many  other  things  for  which  his  picturesque 
and  ready  pen  was  adapted.  On  tho  sailing  of  the  expedition 
to  the  Crimea,  ho  was  deputed  by  the  'Times'  to  accompany  it  in 
order  to  report  its  proceedings,  and  ho  proceedod  thither  with  the 
first  detachment.  He  soon  distinguished  hinis  If  by  his  intrepidity 
in  taking  up  the  most  dangerous  positions  so  as  to  enable  him  to  see 
aud  describe  the  military  events ;  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  the 
Alma;  had  more  than  one  escape  from  shot',  and  more  than  a  full  share 
of  tho  discomforts  experienced  by  the  troops,  under  which  he  tnoro 
than  once  succumbed,  and  was  dangerously  ill.  The  most  striking 
characteristics  of  his  reports  however  were  the  quick-sightedness  with 
which  he  discerned  all  the  defects  of  arrangement,  and  the  dauntless 
honesty  with  which  ho  exposed  them.  Eui  letter!  excited  so  much 
attention  that,  contrary  to  the  almost  uniform  custom  of  the  '  Times,' 
the  name  of  the  reporter  became  known,  and  was  recognised  in  the 
paper.  He  returned  to  England,  after  visiting  Moscow  aud  describing 
the  coronation  of  the  czar.  His  letter?,  with  some  modification,  have 
been  published  under  the  titles  of  '  Tho  War,  from  the  Landing  at 
Gallipoli  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan,'  1855  ;  and  'The  War,  from 
the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan  to  the  Peace  at  Pari*,  1850,'  in  2  post  8vo 
volumes ;  and  he  has  since  published  '  The  Expedition  to  the  Crimea, 
with  Maps  and  Plans,'  issued  in  monthly  parts.  In  1850  he  was 
created  LL.D.  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    [See  S  uppuimknt.] 

RUTHERFORD,  DANIEL,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  November 
1749,  and  was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native  city.  In  1772 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.,  and  it  was  in  the  thesis  which  he  printed 
upon  this  occasion,  entitled  '  De  Acre  Mephitico,'  that  he  announced 
the  discovery  for  which  he  is  chiefly  remembered,  of  the  gas  which  has 
since  been  called  azote  or  nitrogen;  for  Rutherford  merely  indicated 
its  existence  as  a  peculiar  air,  and  neither  gave  it  any  name  nor 
explained  its  properties.  The  same  discovery  was  also  made  about 
the  same  time  by  Dr.  Priestley,  and  was  announced  by  him  in  his 
paper  '  On  the  Different  Kinds  of  Air,'  which  obtained  the  Copley 
medal,  and  was  published  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1772. 
Dr.  Rutherford  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Edinburgh  College  of 
Physicians  in  1777,  and  iu  17S6  he  was  appointed  professor  of  botany 
in  the  university.    He  died  on  the  15th  of  November  1819. 

RUTHERFORTH,  THOMAS,  D.D.,  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Papworth-Everard,  Cambridgeshire,  in  the  year  1712.  Having  taken 
his  degree  and  obtained  a  fellowship  in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
he  was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  university,  and 
created  D.D.  He  was  afterwards  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  obtained  the  preferments  of  the  rectory  of  Barley  in  Hertford- 
shire, Shenfield  iu  Essex,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Essex.  He  died  in 
October  1771. 

Besides  single  sermons  and  charges  to  the  clergy,  Dr.  Rutherforth 
is  the  author  of  the  following  works: — 'Urdo  InstitutionumPhysicarum, 
iu  prh'atis  suis  Lectionibus,'  sm.  4to,  Camb.,  1743  ;  'Essay  on  the 
Nature  and  Obligations  of  Virtue,'  8vo,  Lond.,  1744;  'A  System  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  being  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Mechanics,  Optics, 
Hydrostatics,  and  Astronomy,'  2  vols.  4to,  Camb.,  1748;  'A  Letter  to 
Dr.  Middleton,  in  Defence  of  Bishop  Sherlock  on  Prophecy,'  8vo,  1750; 
'A  Discourse  on  Miracles,'  8vo,  1751;  'Institutes  of  Natural  Law, 
being  the  substance  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  ou  Grotius  De  Jure  Belli 
et  Pacis,  read  iu  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,'  2  vols.  Svo,  Lond., 
1754-56.  A  list  of  his  sermons,  tracts,  and  charges  is  given  iu  Watt's 
'  Bibliotheca  Britaunica.' 

RUTI'LIUS  LUPUS,  a  Roman  rhetorician,  who  was  a  contemporary 
of  Quinctilian  (Quinct.,  'Inst.  Orat.,' iii.,  1,  p.  150,  Bipont),  but  of 
whose  life  we  have  no  particulars.  We  possess  a  small  treatise  of  his 
on  rhetoric,  entitled  '  De  Figuris  Sententiarum  et  Elocutionis,'  which 
we  learn  from  Quiuctilian  (ix.  2,  p.  152)  was  taken  from  a  work  of  a 
contemporary  of  the  name  of  Gorgias,  in  four  books.  The  treatise  of 
Rutilius  does  not  appear  to  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  same  state 
in  which  he  wrote  it.  It  is  now  divided  into  two  books,  whereas 
Quinctilian  says  that  it  was  only  in  one.  It  is  several  times  quoted  by 
Quinctilian,  and  is  still  valuable  for  the  quotations  which  it  contains 
from  writers  now  lost. 

The  work  of  Rutilius  was  originally  published  by  Roscius  Ferra- 
rieusis,  Svo,  Venet.,  1519 ;  and  afterwards  by  Ruhnken,  Svo,  Lug.  Bat., 
1763,  the  latter  of  which  was  republished  by  Frotscher,  Svo,  Lips., 
1831.    There  is  also  an  edition  by  F.  Jacob,  Svo,  Lub.,  1S37. 

RUTI'LIUS,  N  UM ATI A'N  US,  CLAUDIUS,  a  Roman  poet  at  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  was  a  native  of 
Gaul,  and  held  at  Rome  the  high  offices  of  mngister  officiorum  or 
palatii,  aud  praefectus  urbi.  Having  occasion  to  return  to  his  native 
country,  he  gave  an  account  of  his  voyage,  in  a  poem  entitled  '  Itine- 
rarium,'  written  in  elegiac  verse,  and  consisting  of  two  books,  of  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  latter  is  lost.  Rutilius  made  the  voyage  in  a 
small  vessel,  which  put  into  shore  during  the  night  and  sailed  again 
iu  the  morniug.  He  describes  with  much  beauty,  and  in  the  genuine 
spirit  of  poetry,  the  towns,  nuns,  and  various  objects  of  nature  and 
art  which  he  saw,  and  deeply  laments  the  ravages  which  had  been 
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committed  by  the  barbarians  of  the  north.  Rutilius  was  a  pagaD,  and 
in  bis  voyage  gives  an  account  of  the  monks  who  lived  at  Capraria, 
and  in  other  parts  of  his  poem  makes  allusion  to  the  state  of  Christianity 
ut  that  time. 

The  poem  of  Rutilius  was  first  printed  in  1520,  4to,  Bonon.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Zumpt,  Berlin,  1S40.  Other  useful  editions  are  by 
Damm,  Brandenb.,  8vo,  17C0;  by  Kappius,  Svo,  Erlang.,  1780 ;  and 
by  Qruber,  8vo,  Norimb.,  1804. 

RUYSCH,  FREDERIC,  a  celebrated  anatomist,  was  bora  at  the 
Hague,  in  1G38.  His  father  was  secretary  of  the  States-General  of 
Holland.  He  studied  medicine  at  Leyden,  took  his  doctor's  degree  in 
1664,  aDd  then  returned  to  practise  at  the  Hague.  In  16G5  he  pub- 
lished his  first  work  on  the  valves  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  anatomy  at 
Amsterdam.  From  this  time  ho  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
study  of  anatomy,  or  rather  to  the  formation  of  an  anatomical  museum, 
for  he  seems  to  have  regarded  the  science  of  anatomy  as  a  pursuit  far 
inferior  to  the  art  of  preparation-making.  In  this  art  he  was  unequalled 
by  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  accounts  given  by  those  who 
saw  his  museum,  of  the  perfect  state  in  which  the  bodies  of  children 
and  animals  were  preserved,  with  all  the  apparent  freshness  and  bloom 
of  life,  if  they  could  be  entirely  credited,  would  be  sufficient  evidence 
that  he  has  not  yet  had  a  rival  in  the  preservation  of  bodies.  In  the 
art  of  dissecting  and  of  injecting  the  blood-vessels  however,  in  which 
Ruysch  was  supposed  to  be  equally  eminent,  he  has  long  been  far  sur- 
passed ;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  best  preparations  of  this  kind  were 
not  superior  to  those  which  arc  ordinarily  made  at  the  present  day. 

By  uuceasing  labour  Ruyeeh  collected  a  most  extensive  museum  of 
anatomical  preparations  of  all  kinds,  for  which,  in  1G98,  Beter  of 
Russia  gave  him  30,000  florins.  It  was  then  conveyed  to  Betersburg, 
where,  it  is  said,  the  greater  part  has  since  decayed,  and  become  use- 
less. After  selling  his  first  museum,  liuysch  commenced  with  unabated 
ardour  to  collect  a  second,  a  part  of  which,  at  his  death  in  1731,  was 
sold  to  the  king  of  Boland  for  20,000  florins. 

Buysch's  merits  as  an  anatomist  have  been  greatly  overrated.  In 
all  his  works,  which  make  up  five  large  quarto  volumes,  there  is  no 
evidenco  that  he  was  more  than  a  plodding  anatomical  artist.  Though 
he  claimed  many  discoveries,  those  that  really  belong  to  him  are  few  and 
not  important ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  labour  expended  in  the  pursuit 
of  anatomy,  few  have  contributed  less  to  its  progress  as  a  science,  for 
he  did  not  even  publish  the  modes  of  making  his  preparations. 

RUYSDAEL,  or  RUYSDAAL,  JACOB,  a  landscape-painter,  was 
born  at  Haarlem,  about  1625.  He  was  brought  up  to  surgers 
which  he  practised  for  a  short  time,  but  he  appears  ti  have  painted 
at  an  early  age,  and  eventually  he  adopted  painting  as  his  profession. 
He  most  probably  received  the  first  instruction  in  his  art  from  his 
elder  brother  Solomon,  who  was  also  a  good  landscape-painter,  but 
his  reputation  has  been  lost,  or  rather  obscured,  by  the  superior  name 
of  his  brother.  Solomon  was  born  also  in  Haarlem,  in  1616,  and  died 
there  in  1070;  he  was  the  scholar  of  Schoeft  and  Van  Goyen.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  the  invention  of  an  admirable  composition  in 
imitation  of  variegated  marbles. 

Jacob  Ruysdael  became  the  friend  of  Nicolas  Berghem,  and,  as  has 
been  reported,  his  scholar;  but  this,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  extreme 
dissimilarity  of  their  styles,  is  highly  improbable.  Ruysdael  was  a 
simple  but  accurate  imitator  of  nature,  and  his  taste  inclined  him 
towards  the  wild  and  the  secluded.  He  displayed  an  exquisite  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  his  subjects,  and  for  the  power  and  at  the 
same  time  the  truth  of  his  imitations  he  has  scarcely  been  equalled. 
Woods  and  waterfalls  are  the  prevailing  subjects  of  his  landscapes, 
and  he  rarely  painted  a  scene  without  introducing  either  a  cascade  or 
a  rivulet.    He  occasionally  also  painted  marine  pieces. 

Ruysdael's  works,  independent  of  their  powerful  effect  and  masterly 
imitation,  are  distinguished  from  those  of  other  masters  by  the  pecu- 
liarity that  the  foregrounds  generally  constitute  the  pictures,  the 
distances  being  introduced  simply  as  accessories  to  complete  the  view, 
and  he  may  be  said  perhaps  never  to  have  produced  a  mere  scenic 
effect.  His  colouring,  though  warm,  as  his  foliage,  is  that  of  a  northern 
climate,  and  it  is  improbable  that  he  ever  visited  Italy  ;  he  was  fond 
of  rather  cold  and  cloudy  skies  with  sudden  and  powerful  masses  of 
light  and  shade.  Ruysdael  never  painted  figures  ;  those  which  are 
introduced  into  his  compositions  were  painted  by  Ostade,  Wouver- 
manus,  a  Vandevelde,  or  Eerghem.' 

His  works  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  collectors  of  old 
paintings.  There  are  fine  specimens  of  them  in  most  of  the  principal 
collections  of  Europe,  and  three  in  our  National  Gallery.  The 
'  Stag-Hunt,'  in  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Dresden,  the  figures  of  which  are 
by  Vandevelde,  is  generally  reputed  to  be  his  masterpiece;  but  there 
is  a  large  woody  landscape  in  the  Doria  Gallery  at  Rome,  of  sur- 
prising power  and  beauty,  which  is  certainly  unsurpassed  by  any 
production  of  its  class.  Ruysdael  also  etched  a  few  plates  in  a  very 
bold  and  effective  style,  but  impressions  from  them  are  very  scarce. 
He  died  at  Haarlem  in  1681,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

RUYTER,  MICHAEL,  was  born  at  Flessingen  in  1G07,  went  to  sea 
at  eleven  years  of  age  as  a  cabin-boy,  and  rose  successively  until  he 
became  a  warrant-officer,  and  in  1635  was  made  captain.  He  served 
for  several  years  in  the  East  Indies,  and  in  1G4-5  was  appointed  rear 
admiral.  In  1647  he  attacked  and  sunk  off  Sallee  an  Algerine  squadron. 
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In  1G52  he  was  employed  in  the  war  against  England,  and  while 
accompanying  a  large  convoy  of  merchantmen  he  met  the  English  fleet 
oil  Flymouth.  The  combat  was  not  decisive,  but  Ruyter  succeeded  in 
saving  his  convoy.  In  1653  he  commanded  a  division  under  Van 
Tromp,  and  was  beaten  by  Blake,  but  he  had  afterwards  an  advantage 
over  the  English  near  the  Goodwin  Sands.  In  1655  he  was  sent  to 
the  Mediterranean  to  chastise  tho  pirates  of  Algiers  and  Tunis.  In 
1659,  being  sent  by  the  States-General  to  the  assistance  of  Denmark 
against  Sweden,  he  defeated  the  Swedish  fleet,  as  a  reward  for  which 
the  king  of  Denmark  gave  him  a  title  of  nobility  with  a  pension.  In 
1G65  he  fought  against  Brince  Rupert  of  England  with  no  decisive 
result,  and  in  July  of  the  following  year  he  was  beaten  by  the  English. 
In  Juno  16G7  he  entered  the  Thames  as  far  as  the  Med  way,  and 
destroyed  the  shipping  at  Shecrnoss.  In  1671,  war  haviug  broken  out 
between  France  and  Holland,  Ruyter  had  the  command  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  which  was  to  oppose  tho  French  and  tho  English  :  he  fought 
several  battles  in  the  Channel  and  the  German  Ocean  without  any 
important  result.  In  1675  he  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
fought  a  desperate  battle  with  the  French  admiral  Duquesne,  off  tho 
eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  in  which  his  fleet  was  worsted,  and  Ruyter  had 
both  his  legs  shattered.  He  effected  a  retreat  into  the  port  of  Syra- 
cuse, where  he  died  of  his  wounds  in  April  1676.  A  splendid  monu- 
ment was  raised  to  him  at  Amsterdam,  and  G.  Brandt  wrote  his  Life, 
which  was  translated  into  French,  folio,  Amsterdam,  1690.  Even 
Louis  XIV.  expressed  sorrow  on  hearing  of  his  death,  saying  that  "he 
could  not  help  regretting  the  loss  of  a  great  man,  although  an  enemy." 

RYCAUT,  or  R1CAUT,  SIR  FAUL,  was  the  tenth  son  of  Sir 
Bcter  Rycaut,  a  merchant  of  London.  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
unknown,  but  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1650  at  Cambridge.  In 
1G61  he  attended  tho  Earl  of  Winchelsea  as  secretary,  when  that 
nobleman  went  out  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Constantinople. 
During  that  embassy,  which  lasted  eight  years,  he  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  manners,  customs,  and  religion  of  the  Turks,  and 
published  the  '  Capitulations,  Articles  of  Beace,  &c,  concluded  between 
England  and  the  Borte  in  1663,'  and  also  '  The  Bresent  State  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  in  Three  Books,  containing  the  Maxims  of  the 
Turkish  Bolitie,  their  Religion,  and  Military  Discipline,  illustrated 
with  Figures,'  folio,  London,  1668, 1670.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
consul  at  Smyrna,  which  situation  he  held  during  eleven  years,  and 
exerted  himself  diligently  in  extending  the  commerce  of  England  with 
the  Levant. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Rycaut  employed  himself  chiefly  in 
literary  occupations.  He  published  '  The  Bresent  State  of  the  Greek 
and  Armenian  Churches,  Anno  Christi  1678,'  folio,  London,  1680,  and 
a  1  History  of  the  Turkish  Empire  from  1623  to  1677,'  folio,  London, 
16S0,  which  is  a  continuation  of  Knollys'a  '  History  of  the  Turks,' 
and  contains  much  information  concerning  the  political  resources  of 
the  Turkish  empire  and  the  manners  of  the  Turks.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  almost  all  the  languages  of  modern  Europe,  and  has  been 
several  times  reprinted. 

In  16S5  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  then  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
appointed  Rycaut  secretary  of  the  provinces  of  Leinster  and  Con- 
naught,  and  James  II.  created  him  a  privy  councillor  of  Ireland,  a 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  a  knight.  The  revolution  of 
1688  deprived  him  of  all  his  employments,  but  in  1690  he  was  appointed 
resident  to  the  Hanse  Towns.  He  then  went  to  reside  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  remained  there  till  1700,  when  he  returned  to  England  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  died  on  the  16th  of  December  in  tho 
same  year. 

Rycaut  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and,  in 
addition  to  his  high  character  as  a  diplomatist,  was  celebrated  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  and  of  the  modern  Greek,  the 
Turkish,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  Rycaut  published  a  '  History  of  the  Turks  from  the  year 
1675  to  1679,'  folio,  London,  1700  ;  an  English  translation  of  Garcilasso 
de  la  Vega's  'Royal  Commentaries  of  Beru,'  folio,  London,  1688;  an 
English  translation  of  Blatina's  '  History  of  the  Bopes,'  folio,  London, 
1685  ;  and  an  English  translation  of  'El  Criticon'  of  Baltaear  Gracian, 
folio,  London,  16S1. 

RYLAND,  WILLIAM  WYNNE,  one  of  the  best  English  engravers 
of  the  18th  century,  was  born  in  London  in  1732.  He  was  appren- 
ticed to  S.  F.  Rivenet,  a  French  engraver,  who  was  settled  in  England. 
After  the  completion  of  his  term  of  apprenticeship  he  went  to  Faris, 
and  studied  there  chiefly  under  Le  Bas  for  five  years.  He  did  not 
confine  himself  however  to  engraving,  but  applied  himself  also  much 
to  drawing,  under  Boucher,  a  painter  of  eminence,  and  after  whom  he 
engraved,  besides  some  others,  an  excellent  plate  of  Jupiter  and 
Leda ;  he  also  etched  some  plates  after  Oudry  while  at  Baris,  illus- 
trating the  fables  of  Fontaine. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Eogland  Ryland  was  appointed  engraver  to 
George  III.,  with  a  pension  of  200i.  per  annum.  He  engraved  two 
portraits  of  George  III.  after  Ramsay,  and  one  of  Queen  Charlotte 
holding  the  Princess  Royal  on  her  lap  after  Cotes.  "  It  is  greatly  to 
be  lamented,"  says  Strutt,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Engravers,  "  that 
Ryland's  engagements  in  the  mercantile  line  as  a  printseller,  deprived 
him  of  so  considerable  and  so  precious  a  part  of  his  time,  and  pre- 
vented his  pursuing  the  arts  with  that  alacrity  the  strength  of  his 
genius  required,  which  seemed  formed  for  great  and  extensive  exer. 
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tions.  Tho  works  which  ho  has  loft  behind  him  abundantly  prove 
that  ho  hud  sufficient  knowledgo  and  judgment  to  havo  carried  them 
to  great  perfection."  These  last  words  refer  to  tho  sad  event  which 
abruptly  put  an  end  to  Kylaud's  labours  and  life  at  once,  but  which 
Strutt,  who  must  have  known  Kyland  well,  does  not  more  particularly 
allude  to.  Ho  was  executed  for  forgery  in  the  prime  of  hie,  August 
29,  1783. 

Strutt,  whoso  work  was  published  only  two  years  after  Uyland's 
execution,  Beems  to  have  abstained,  from  delicacy  probably  towards 
his  widow,  from  a  more  particular  notice  of  the  disgraceful  termina- 
tion to  his  brother  engraver's  otherwise  successful  career.  As  this 
caso  is  not  known  and  as  Ryland  persisted  in  his  innocence  to  tho  last, 
it  may  bo  here  briefly  related  as  tho  facts  appeared  on  the  trial : — 
Kyland  appears  to  have  beou  a  discounter  of  bills,  and  that  he  was 
otherwise  commercially  engaged  as  a  printseller,  has  been  already 
noticed.  He  had  once  failed  in  this  business,  but  he  afterwards 
honourably  repaid  all  his  creditors  in  full,  though  not  bound  to  do  so 
by  law.  In  the  spring  of  1733  tho  agents  and  servants  of  the  East 
India  Compauy  in  London  appear  to  have  detected  several  forgeries 
of  their  bills,  and  suspicion  attached  to  Kyland,  apparently  in  more 
than  one  caso.  He  received  however  intimation  of  his  approaching 
arrest,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  wife  concealed  himself,  whereupon  tho 
East  India  Company  immediately  offered  a  reward  for  his  detection. 
He  had  concealed  himself  in  the  house  of  a  shoemaker  at  Stepney, 
under  the  name  of  Jackson  :  having  however  given  tho  man  some 
shoes  to  mend,  the  shoemaker  discovered  the  real  name  of  his  lodger, 
and  gave  notice  to  the  police.  When  Kyland  found  that  he  was 
discovered,  in  a  fit  of  despair  he  attempted  to  cut  his  throat :  the 
'attempt  failed,  but  he  seriously  injured  himself.  A  true  bill  was 
found  against  him  by  the  grand  jury,  June  5,  and  he  was  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey  July  26,  before  Judge  Bullcr.  The  specific  charge  against 
him  was  for  forging  and  uttering  knowing  to  be  forged  a  bill  of  210Z. 
on  the  East  India  Company.  The  case  for  the  prosecution  was  this  : 
Ryland  had  uttered  or  negociated  two  bills  on  the  East  India  Company 
for  210Z.  and  of  the  same  date,  the  original  bill  in  May  1782,  and  the 
forged  bill  in  November  of  the  same  year.  The  two  bills  were  so  much 
alike  that  none  could  swear  which  was  the  true  bill,  except  by  two  small 
holes  through  which  a  needle  and  thread  had  passed  ;  and,  what  was  of 
chief  importance,  the  paper-maker  gave  evidence  to  the  paper  of  the 
other  bill  being  made  after  the  date  of  the  bill.  The  first  bill  had  been 
fairly  negociated,  but  the  party  from  whom  Ryland  asserted  that  he 
had  received  the  second,  a  Mr.  Hagglestone,  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
These  facts  and  the  circumstances  of  his  flight  and  attempted  suicide 
were  urged  against  him  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  Ryland 
made  his  own  defence,  but  owing  to  the  soreness  of  his  throat  from 
his  recent  attempt,  it  was  written,  and  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  court : 
the  following  were  its  concluding  words,  as  reported  in  the  '  Morning 
Herald  '  of  July  28  : — "  The  prosecution  has  endeavoured  to  substan- 
tiate my  guilt  by  my  flight ;  but  let  them  figure  to  themselves  the 
fears,  the  dread,  the  horrors,  of  an  hunest  mind,  pursued  by  officers  of 
justice,  to  take  my  life,  if  I  could  not  prove  my  iunocence;  let  them 
reflect  on  the  tears,  the  entreaties  and  prayers  of  a  fond,  loving,  and 
beloved  wile,  and  then  conclude  my  guilt  from  my  flight.  They  have 
also  presumed  to  drag  into  evidence  my  attempt  on  my  own  life.  I 
confess  the  attempt  with  shame,  horror,  and  remorse;  driven  into  a 
state  of  insanity,  how  then  will  they,  how  can  they,  torture  insanity 
into  a  proof  of  my  guilt !  Two  bills,  one  a  good  one,  one  a  bad  one, 
have  been  attempted  to  be  proved  in  my  possession ;  supposing  that 
to  be  true,  can  any  man  say  either  is  the  forged  one  ?  Mr.  Holt, 
from  his  infirmity,  may  easily  make  a  mistake ;  and  where  then  is  any 
forgery]  I  cannot  think  that  the  court  and  jury  will  sacrifice  my 
life  to  presumption,  and,  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  innocence, 
take  it  away  on  groundless  suspicions."  He  was  found  guilty  of 
uttering  the  bill  knowing  it  to  be  forged. 

After  the  verdict  was  pronounced,  which  he  bore  with  the  greatest 
calmness,  he  merely  observed — "  I  dare  not  challenge  the  justness  of 
my  verdict :  I  am  however  conscious  of  my  innocence ;  and  I  hope 
that  my  life  will  be  preserved  by  the  royal  clemency  of  my  sovereign, 
on  whose  bounty  it  has  long  subsisted."  He  heard  his  sentence  pro- 
nounced without  being  moved,  and  retired  from  the  court  as  if  uncon- 
cerned in  the  proceeding?.  He  was  executed  at  Tyburn  on  the  29th 
of  August,  about  twelve  o'clock,  in  company  with  five  other  convicts, 
four  of  whom  were  executed  for  highway  robbery  and  burglary,  the 
fifth  for  forgery.  The  execution  was  delayed  some  time  by  a  violent 
thunder-storm.  A  white  handkerchief  was  bandaged  round  the  cap  of 
Ryland.  The  curiosity  of  the  public  was  so  great  to  witness  the  execu- 
tion of  this  unfortunate  man,  that  as  much  as  ten  guineas  were  paid 
for  a  single  room  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  barbarous  and  dis- 
gusting exhibition  :  so  great  a  concourse  of  people  had  not  met  for  a 
similar  purpose  since  the  execution  of  Dr.  Dodd  six  years  previously. 

Character  and  probability  were  much  in  favour  of  Rylaud's  iuno- 
cence, though  circumstantial  evidence  was  against  him.  He  was 
wealthy,  according  to  his  own  account.  Besides  the  salary  of  2007.  per 
annum  as  engraver  to  the  king,  he  exercised  a  very  lucrative  pro- 
fession, possessed  a  great  stock  in  trade,  and  had  a  large  property  in 
the  Liverpool  water-works ;  and  many  witnesses  bore  testimony  to  his 
high  character.  Strutt  says  of  him — "  He  was  a  man  respected  and 
beloved  by  all  that  were  acquainted  with  him  ;  for  few  men  in  private 
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life  ever  possessed  more  amiable  qualities  than  ho  did.  He  wan  a 
tender  husband,  a  kind  father,  and  a  sincere  friend.  He  frequently 
straitened  his  own  circumstances  to  alleviate  tho  koitowh  of  Others; 
for  his  heart  was  always  open  to  receive  tho  solicitations  of  disttWS." 

Ryland  introduced  chalk-engraving  (lines  composed  of  dots)  into 
England,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  devoted  himself  exclu*iveiy 
to  engraving  in  this  style,  in  which  he  had  no  equal,  but  chiefly,  exoe]  t 
a  few  drawings  by  tho  old  masters,  after  the  works  of  Angelica  KauH'- 
mann,  a  circumstance  which  is  to  bo  regretted,  as  the  woiks  of  that 
lady  have  little  to  recommend  them  to  tho  lovers  of  art.  Ryland 
engraved  twenty-four  prints  after  Angelica,  and  one  of  thece,  '  Kid  gar 
and  Elfrida,'  a  large  plate,  which  was  finished  by  Sharp  for  the  benefit 
of  Mrs.  Ryland,  is  one  of  his  principal  works.  '  King  John  ratifying 
the  Magna  Charta,'  a  large  plate  after  Mortimer,  and  in  a  similar  style, 
was  generally  bought  as  a  companion  to  it.  Ryland  left  this  plato 
also  unfinished,  and  it  was  completed  by  Birtolozzi,  likewise  for  the 
benefit  of  his  widow.  It  is  his  best  plate  in  this  style;  but  the  best 
of  these  chalk  engravings  have  a  very  inferior  effect  to  etchings,  or  lino 
and  mezzotinto  engravings ;  the  style  was,  however,  like  the  insipid 
drawings  of  Cipriani,  much  in  voguo  in  the  timo  of  Ryland  aud 
Bartolozzi. 

As  an  etcher,  or  where  the  needle  and  graver  are  combined,  Ryland 
was  also  excellent.  Tho  prints  which  he  engraved  in  France  were 
executed  in  this  style,  and  Watelet  terms  his  execution  in  this  style 
most  picturesque,  and  adds  that  one  would  suppose  his  etchings  to  be 
the  work  of  a  painter.  The  chalk  manner  is  exactly  in  its  place  in 
imitations  of  chalk  drawings,  of  which  there  are  no  better  examples 
than  Ryland's  own  in  the  fine  Collection  of  Drawings  published  by 
Charles  Rogers,  as  the  two  of  St.  Francis,  after  Carlo  Maratti  and 
Guercino,  and  many  others.  This  work  is  entitled  '  A  Collection  of 
Prints  in  imitation  of  Drawings  ;  to  which  are  annexed  Lives  of  their 
Authors,  with  explanatory  and  critical  Notes,  by  Charles  Rogers,'  &c, 
2  vols,  folio,  London,  1778  ;  containing  in  all  110  prints,  some  of  con- 
siderable size,  of  which  57  are  by  Ryland,  besides  the  admirable  mezzo- 
tinto portrait  of  Mr.  Rogers  at  the  commencement  of  the  work. 

RYMEK,  THOMAS,  the  learned  editor  of  the  great  collection  of 
documents  relating  to  the  transactions  of  England  with  foreign  powers, 
popularly  known  as  '  Rymer's  Fcedera,'  was  one  of  the  many  sons  of 
Ralph  Rymer,  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Northallerton,  who  had  ren- 
dered himself  obnoxious  to  the  Royalists  in  the  Commonwealth  times 
in  his  office  of  Sequestrator,  and  becoming  implicated  in  the  northern 
insurrection  of  1663,  was  thereupon  executed.  Thomas  was  born  in 
1638  or  1639,  aud  educated  under  an  excellent  schoolmaster  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Northallerton,  where  he  was  a  class-fellow  with 
the  learned  Dr.  George  Hickes.  He  was  removed  to  Sidney  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  entered  of  Gray's-inn  in  1666. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  attained  any  eminence  in  the  law.  He 
rather  devoted  himself  to  polite  literature,  till  ho  was  named  tho 
historiographer  royal,  and  appointed  editor  of  the  '  Foedera.'  His  first 
publication  is  a  play,  published  in  1677,  entitled  'Edgar,  or  the  English 
Monarch.'  This  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  his  letter  to 
Fleetwood  Shepherd,  '  The  Tragedies  of  the  Last  Age  considered  and 
examined  by  the  Practice  of  the  Ancients  and  by  the  Common  Sense 
ofallAge3.'  In  1683  appeared  his  translation  of  the  Life  of  Nicias, 
by  Plutarch,  which  is  found  in  the  collection  of  the  '  Lives  translated 
into  English  by  several  Hands.'  In  16S4  he  published  a  tract  on  the 
antiquity,  power,  and  decay  of  Parliament,  which  was  reprinted  in 
1714,  on  occasion  of  the  expulsion  of  Richard  Steele,  Esq.,  the  member 
for  Stockbridge.  In  1693  he  published  'A  short  View  of  Tragedy; 
its  Original  Excellency  and  Corruption :  with  some  Reflections  on 
Shakspere  aud  other  practitioners  for  the  Stage.'  This  is  the  work  in 
which  he  attacks  some  of  Shakspere's  tragedies  in  a  manner  ludicrously 
absurd.  In  1694  appeared  his  translation  of  M.  Rupiu's  'Reflections 
on  Aristotle's  Treatise  of  Poesie.'  There  are  other  minor  tracts  by  him, 
among  which  is  probably  to  be  reckoned  the  '  Life  of  Thomas  Hobbes,' 
printed  'apud  Eleutherium  Anglicum  sub  signo  Veritatis,  1631.' 

On  December  23,  1692,  he  was  made  historiographer  royal,  a  post 
which  had  been  held  by  Shadwell  and  Dryden.  The  salary  was  200/. 
per  annum.  There  was  at  that  time  a  scheme  for  publishing  a  corpus 
of  the  documents  which  remain  connected  with  the  transactions 
between  England  and  other  states.  It  was  intended  that  it  should  be 
a  large  and  comprehensive  work,  honourable  to  the  English  nation, 
and  useful  to  the  historical  inquirers,  not  only  of  England  but  of  all 
other  countries.  The  patrons  of  this  magnificent  design  were  Montagu, 
who  was  afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  Lord  Somers.  The  execution 
of  it  was  committed  to  Rymer.  His  duties  were  twofold  :  first,  to 
collect  the  instruments  themselves,  which  were  to  be  found  chiefly  iu 
the  chronicles  and  in  the  depositaries  of  public  records,  particularly 
the  Tower  of  London  and  the  Chapter-House  at  Westminster;  secondly, 
to  print  accurate  copies  of  them.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  170D, 
and  it  was  followed  by  others  iu  quick  succession,  the  later  volumes 
being  carried  through  the  press  by  Sanderson,  who  had  assisted  Ilymer 
almost  from  the  beginning. 

The  work  did  not  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  public.  It 
entirely  changed  the  face  of  the  histories  of  our  own  country,  as  may 
be  seen  by  Rapiu's  History,  and  it  was  hailed  with  great  satisfaction 
by  all  the  historical  writers  of  Europe.  Large  as  the  work  was,  there 
have  been  three  editions  of  it.    A  fourth  was  undertaken  by  the 
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Commissioner.1)  on  the  Public  Records,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to 
incorporate  other  documents,  which  had  been  discovered  since  the 
time  of  Kymer.  This  edition  extends  only  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  111.  There  are  in  the  British  Museum  a  great  number  of 
transcripts  of  documents  made  under  Rymer's  direction  not  used  in 
his  work. 

Notwithstanding  his  appointment  of  historiographer,  and  whatever 
remuneration  he  might  receive  for  his  labours  on  the  '  Foodera,' 
Kymer  became  exceedingly  poor  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He  died 
December  14,  1713,  in  Arundel-street,  in  the  Strand,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Clement  Danes. 

RYSBRACK,  RYSBRAECK,  or  RYSBRECHTS,  PETER,  was  born 
at  Antwerp,  in  1657,  and  studied  landscape  painting  under  Francis 
Mile,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Paris.  He  followed  the  style  of  Poussin, 
in  imitating  whom  he  was  pre  eminently  successful.  Notwithstanding 
large  offers  and  flattering  encouragement  to  remain  in  France,  he 
returned  to  his  native  city,  and  in  1713  was  made  director  of  the 
Academy  there.  The  landscapes  of  Rysbrack  are  distinguished  by 
grandeur  of  style,  which,  though  founded  on  an  imitation  of  the  admir- 
able productions  of  Nicholas  Poussin,  possess  sufficient  originality  to 
secure  him  from  the  imputation  of  plagiarism.  Indeed  he  painted  in 
the  spirit  rather  than  copied  the  works  of  that  great  artist,  though 
there  is  a  want  of  variety  in  his  pictures,  which  places  them,  in  the 
estimation  of  connoisseurs,  far  below  those  of  Poussin.  Rysbrack's 
colouring  is  harmonious,  his  touch  is  bold  and  free,  and  he  possessed 
great  facility  of  execution.    He  died  in  1716. 

RYSBRACK,  MICHAEL.  The  date  of  the  birth  and  the  birth- 
place of  this  distinguished  Flemish  sculptor  are  differently  given  by 
different  writers ;  but  Charles  Rogers,  the  publisher  of  the  '  Century 
of  Drawings,'  &c,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  states  that  he 
was  born  at  Antwerp,  June  24, 1693.  He  was  the  son  of  the  landscape- 
painter  Peter  Rysbrack,  who,  after  he  had  given  his  son  some  instruction 
in  design,  placed  him  in  1706  with  the  sculptor  Michael  Vander  Vorst, 
with  whom  he  remained  six  years. 

In  1720  Rysbrack  came  to  London,  and  distinguished  himself  for 
his  small  models  in  clay.  He  was  the  first  sculptor  who  was  exten- 
sively employed  in  England,  and  he  spread  a  general  taste  for  the  art 
over  the  country  by  his  fine  monumental  works.  His  progress  in 
Loudon  was  at  first  slow,  and  bis  first  work  which  attracted  notice 
w;is  a  bust  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham.  He  was  for  some  time  engaged 
by  Gibbs,  who  contracted  with  the  original  parties  for  monuments,  for 
which  he  on  his  part  contracted  with  Rysbrack,  greatly  to  his  own 
advantage.  For  instance,  Gibbs  received  from  Lord  Oxfoi'd  100/.  each 
for  the  statues  on  Prior's  monument  in  the  south  transept  (or  Poet's 
Corner)  in  Westminster  Abbey,  while  he  gave  Rysbrack  only  35Z.  each. 
Rysbrack  however  soon  became  aware  of  his  owu  merit,  and  shook  off 
all  dependence  on  Gibbs.  Engagements  crowded  upon  him,  and  there 
was  not  a  work  of  sculpture  of  any  consequence  undertaken  in  England 
that  was  not  intrusted  to  Rysbrack.  When  men  found,  says  Walpole, 
that  there  was  a  man  capable  of  furnishing  statues,  the  taste  for 
monuments  was  much  improved  and  greatly  spread. 

Rysbrack,  unlike  most  of  the  artists  of  his  age,  studied  exclusively 
nature  and  the  antique;  he  had  no  respect  for  the  works  of  his  great 
countryman  Rubens,  and  those  of  Rembrandt  he  would  not  look  at,  in 
which  he  was  of  course  actuated  wholly  by  the  feelings  of  a  sculptor, 
form  and  character  being  his  exclusive  study.  He  was  a  most  indus- 
trious sculptor :  fine  works  are  to  be  seen  by  him  in  many  parts  of 
England,  but  especially  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at  Blenheim,  at 
Stourhtad,aud  at  Bristol.  In  few  sculptors'  Workshops  has  there  been 
more  activity  than  there  was  in  those  of  Rysbrack  iu  Vere-street, 
Oxford-street,  during  about  forty  years  of  the  half  century  that  he 
dwelt  in  England,  though  latterly,  through  his  successful  rivals 
Scheemaker  and  Roubiiiac,  his  occupation  sensibly  diminished. 

Rysbrack's  busts  were  very  numerous,  and  include  those  of  many 
distinguished  characters.  His  first  great  public  work  was  the  bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  William  III.,  which  was  made  for  the  city  of 
Bristol,  and  erected  in  Queen's-square  in  1733.  Scheemaker  also  com- 
peted for  this  statue,  and  his  model  was  thought  so  excellent  that  he 
was  presented  with  50/.,  though  it  was  rejected  for  the  design  of 


Rysbrack,  who  received  3000Z.  for  it:  Walpole  says  1800Z.  The 
monument  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  was 
exposed  in  1731,  was  executed  by  Rysbrack  from  a  design  by  Kent. 
One  to  Mrs.  Oldtield,  in  the  cloisters,  put  up  the  year  before,  was 
apparently  his  first  independent  monument  in  the  abbey. 

In  1735  he  finished  a  colossal  statue  of  George  II.  for  the  parado 
of  Greenwich  Hospital,  at  the  expense  of  Sir  John  Jennings,  the  then 
governor  :  it  was  cut  out  of  a  single  block  of  marble  weighing  eleven 
tons,  which  had  been  captured  from  the  French  by  Sir  George  Rooke. 
He  made  also  the  statue  of  George  II.,  which  was  in  the  old  Royal 
Exchange,  London.  He  obtained  however  most  reputation  by  his 
monument  to  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  his  duchess  in  the 
chapel  at  Blenheim.  They  are  represented  with  their  two  sons,  who 
died  young,  supported  by  Fame  and  History  ;  in  the  lower  part  is  a 
basao-rilievo  of  the  surrender  of  Marshal  Tallard  :  the  style  is  however 
very  far  removed  from  the  purity  and  severity  of  monumental  sculpture 
of  a  high  order.  At  Blenheim  also,  in  the  library,  is  a  beautiful  marble 
statue  of  Queen  Anne  :  it  was  erected  in  1726.  In  Chnstchurch  College, 
Oxford,  there  is  a  statue  of  Locke  by  Rysbrack,  executed  in  1757.  This 
college  contains  also  some  busts  of  distinguished  members  by  Rysbrack. 
Besides  what  have  been  already  mentioned  there  are  the  following 
monuments  by  him  in  Westminster  Abbey  : — to  Admiral  Vernon,  and 
Iiichard  Kane,  governor  of  Minorca,  in  the  north  transept ;  to  James, 
Earl  Stanhope,  in  the  north  aisle;  to  John  Friend,  M.D. ;  and  John 
Methuen,  in  the  south  aisle;  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kueller,  in  the  nave;  to 
John  Gay,  Nicholas  Rowe,  John  Milton,  and  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  south 
transept,  or  Poet's  Corner ;  and  one  to  Daniel  Pulteney  in  the 
cloisters. 

The  erection  of  Shakespere's  monument  by  Scheemaker,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  is  said  to  have  greatly  obscured  the  reputation  of 
Rysbrack ;  but  it  only  stimulated  the  industrious  sculptor  to  make 
still  gTeater  exertions.  This  rivalry  was  the  cause  of  his  making  his 
Palladio,  Inigo  Jones,  and  Fiammingo,  at  Chiswick  ;  and  subsequently 
his  masterpiece,  the  Hercules,  at  Stourhead,  the  seat  of  Sir  Richard 
Colt  Hoare.  This  Hercules  is  a  species  of  historical  figure,  a  record 
of  the  English  gymnasium'or  amphitheatre  for  boxing,  an  institution 
which  was  put  an  end  to,  as  the  principal  gymnasiasts  generally  ended 
their  career  by  being  hanged.  The  figure  was  made  for  Henry  Hoare, 
Esq.,  who  built  a  temple  expressly  for  it.  It  is  of  the  heroic  size, 
seven  feet  high,  and  cost  Rysbrack  three  years'  labour.  The  head  is 
copied  from  the  Farnese  Hercules;  the  limbs  are  taken  from  several 
different  English  frequenters  of  this  gymnastic  amphitheatre.  '  The 
arms,'  says  Walpole,  '  were  Broughton's ;  the  breast  a  celebrated  coach- 
man's, a  bruiser;  and  the  legs  were  those  of  Ellis  the  painter,  a 
great  frequenter  of  that  gymnasium.' 

There  are  many  other  statues  by  Rysbrack — as  a  Flora  from  the 
antique,  at  Stourhead  ;  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  at  Cambridge,  presented 
by  his  daughters  the  Marchioness  of  Granby  and  Lady  Guernsey ; 
Charles  Duke  of  Somerset  and  his  Duchess,  in  Salisbury  Cathedral ; 
Sir  HansSloane,  in  the  botanical  garden  at  Chelsea,  and  his  bust  in  the 
British  Museum  ;  Lady  Folkestone,  Coleshill,  Berks  ;  Lady  Besborough, 
Derby;  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  Dukes  of  Beaufort,  at  Badmin- 
ton, Gloucestershire;  Dr.  Radclifl'e,  at  Oxford ;  John  Willet,  Esq.,  Merly 
House,  Dorsetshire;  a  statue  of  Charles  I.,  for  George  Selwyn;  and 
the  following  busts  : — Pope,  Gibbs,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Argyle,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Wooton  the  landscape-painter, 
Martin  Folkes,  Ben  Jonson,  Butler,  Milton,  Cromwell,  the  heads  in 
the  Hermitage  at  Richmond,  and  those  of  the  English  Worthies  which 
were  executed  for  the  Elysian  Fields  at  Stowe  :  he  made  also  a  good 
bust  of  himself.  Notwithstanding  his  industry,  Rysbrack  was  not 
rich,  and  when  at  the  age  of  seventy  he  gave  up  his  profession,  he 
made  a  sale  of  his  principal  effects — his  remaining  works  and  his  col- 
lections of  prints,  pictures,  drawings,  marbles,  casts,  models,  &c,  in- 
cluding a  large  collection  of  his  own  drawings,  which,  says  Walpole, 
were  conceived  and  executed  in  the  true  taste  of  the  great  Italian 
masters.  The  chief  amusement  of  the  last  three  years  of  his  life 
was  in  making  such  drawings  in  bistre,  and  many  were  sold  at  two 
auctions  of  bis  effects  which  took  place  after  his  death.  He  died 
January  8,  1770. 
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C  AAD-ED-DEEN  (Khoja  Saad-ed-deen  Mohammed  Effendi),  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Turkish  historiographers,  was  born  in  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century  of  our  era.  Hassan- Jan,  his  father,  a 
Persian  by  birth,  held  a  post  in  the  household  of  Sultan  Selim  I.,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  by  that  ferocious  monarch,  whom  he  attended  in 
his  last  moments.  His  son  Mohammed  received  his  education  among 
tli  -  pages  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  having  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  ot  Moslem  theology  and  jurisprudence,  became  a  muderris,  or 
professor  in  the  college  attached  to  the  great  mosque  of  St.  Sophia. 
The  talents  and  learning  which  he  displayed  in  this  capacity  gave  him 
high  celebrity,  and  he  was  appointed  by  Selim  II.,  in  1573,  khoja,  or 
preceptor  to  his  son  Mourad,  the  heir  apparent,  who  then  held  the 
government  of  Magnesia.    The  death  of  Selim,  in  December  1574, 


called  Mourad  to  the  throne ;  and  Saad-ed-deen  was  nominated 
cadhilesker,  or  military  judge;  but  he  continued  to  retain  almost 
unlimited  influence  over  his  imperial  pupil,  who  had  recourse  to  his 
advice  in  matters  of  government  so  constantly  as  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  vizirs ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  ruin  him  by 
representing  the  erection  of  an  astronomical  observatory,  which  the 
sultan  had  founded  at  his  instigation  near  Top-khana,  as  an  evil  omen 
for  the  stability  of  the  empire.  But  though  the  observatory  was 
demolished  by  the  superstitious  fears  of  Mourad,  the  favour  with 
which  he  regarded  Saad-ed-deen  was  unimpaired ;  and  Mohammed  III., 
who  succeeded  in  1595,  continued  to  entrust  the  confidential  adviser 
of  his  father  with  the  management  of  the  most  secret  diplomatic 
relations  of  the  empire.    The  Khoja-Effendi  (as  Saad-ed-deen  is  fre- 
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quently  termed  by  Oriental  writors)  even  attended  Mohammed  In  tho 
Hungarian  campaign  of  1500;  and  tho  victory  of  Keresztes  is  ascribed 
in  a  gnat  mensuro  to  his  exhortations,  which  prevented  the  sultan 
from  abandoning  tho  field  at  tho  moment  of  extreme  peril.  Ho  how- 
ever incurred  a  temporary  disgrace  immediately  afterwards  by  1 1  if* 
advocacy  of  tho  cause  of  the  fallen  vizir  Cicala;  but  ho  was  speedily 
restored  to  favour,  and  on  the  death  of  the  Mufti  Bostan-Zadah,  March 
1598,  was  raised  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity  by  tho  sultan,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  tho  Grand-Vizir  Hassan,  who  proponed  tho 
elevation  of  the  celebrated  poet  Baki.  He  did  not  however  long  survive 
his  exaltation,  dying  suddenly  in  tho  mosquo  of  St.  Sophia,  as  he  was 
preparing  for  prayers  on  the  auniversary  of  the  birthday  of  the 
prophet,  October  2,  1599  (not  1600,  as  stated  in  tho  '  Biog.  Univ.'), 
a.u.  1008,  and  was  interred  in  tho  cemetery  of  the  mosquo  of  Ayub, 
whither  his  remains  were  borne  by  his  four  sous,  two  of  whom  at 
subsequent  periods  also  held  tho  dignity  of  mufti. 

The  groa*  historical  work  of  Saad-ed-deeu,  composed  by  order  of 
Mourad  III.  (who  created  for  the  author  tho  new  office  of  Shahna- 
mehdji,  or  imperial  historiographer),  is  entitled  '  Tadj-al-Towarikh,'  or 
the  crown  of  histories,  and  gives  a  full  and  copious  narrative  of  tho 
history  of  the  empire,  from  its  foundation  in  1299  by  Othman,  to  the 
death  of  Selim  I.  in  1520;  the  materials  are  principally  drawn  from 
the  previous  works  of  Ncshri,  Moulana-Edris,  and  Kemal  pasha-Zadah  ; 
but  its  chief  merit,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Turks,  consists  in  the 
florid  and  elaborate  beauty  of  the  diction,  in  which  the  author  is 
certainly  unrivalled  by  all  other  Turkish  historians.  Sir  W.  Jones  has 
pronounced  that  "for  the  beauty  of  its  composition  and  the  richness 
of  its  matter,  it  may  be  compared  with  the  finest  historical  pieces  in 
the  languages  of  Europe  ;"  but  the  meaning  is  too  often  concealed  by 
a  cloud  of  rhetorical  tropes,  and  it  is  impossible  to  forget  in  the  perusal 
of  the  work  that  it  is  the  production  of  a  courtier.  It  is  singular  that 
this  valuable  work  has  never  yet  been  priuted  at  the  imperial  press  of 
Constantinople  ;  but  manuscript  copies  are  frequent  in  European 
libraries,  and  an  Italian  version  was  published  by  the  Ragusan  Vin- 
cenzo  Bratutti  (4to,  part  i.,  Vienna,  1616;  part  ii.,  Madrid,  1652), 
under  the  title  '  Cronaca  dell'  Origine  e  Progressi  degli  Ottomani, 
composta  da  Saidino  Turco,  e  tradotta  in  Italiauo;'  small  portions 
have  also  been  translated  by  Kollar,  and  by  Grangenet  do  la  Grange. 
A  Turkish  abridgement  of  the  work,  with  a  continuation,  was  pub- 
lished in  1096  (a.h.  1108),  with  a  dedication  to  Sultan  Mustapha  II., 
by  Saadi-Effendi  of  Larissa ;  and  the  resemblance  of  name  has  often 
led  to  this  work  (which  served  as  the  basis  for  the  inaccurate  compi- 
lation of  Cantemir)  being  confounded  with  the  great  history  of  Saad- 
ed-deen.  (See  Von  Hammer,  in  'Journal  Asiatique,' January  1824.) 
Besides  this  great  work,  Saad-ed-decn  was  the  author  of  the  '  Selim- 
Nameh,'  a  history  of  Selim  I.,  or  rather  a  collection  of  anecdotes  of 
that  prince,  related  to  him  by  his  father  Hassan-Jan  ;  this  compilation, 
which  is  divided  into  fourteen  sections,  is  valuable  for  its  authenticity. 
His  descendants  appear  to  have  flourished  for  several  generations,  and 
to  have  inherited  the  talents  of  their  ancestor ;  two  of  his  sons,  as 
already  noticed,  Mobatnmed-Effendi  and  Assaad-Effendi,  attained  the 
rank  of  mufti ;  and  a  grandson  or  great-grandson  of  the  latter,  Mollah- 
Fayez,  is  mentioned  as  an  eminent  legist  by  Sheikhi,  who  notices  his 
death  in  1721. 

(Von  Hammer,  HUtoire  dc  V Empire  Otlornann  ;  D'Hcrbelot;  Bio- 
graphic  Unucrselle ;  Journal  Asiatiquc.) 

SAADI,  or  (as  his  name  is  written  in  full  in  Arabic  or  Persian) 
FnEiKn  Mosliii  Eddin  Saadi  Alshirazi,  the  first  part  of  the  name 
being  a  title  of  honour,  the  two  next  words  his  epithet,  and  the  last 
expressive  of  his  being  a  native  of  the  city  of  Shiraz,  where  ho  was 
born  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  571  (a.d.  1175-76).  He  is  probably 
better  known  by  name  to  the  European  reader  than  any  other  poet  or 
writt  r  of  the  east  except  Mohammed ;  and  while  this  European 
reputation  may  be  in  some  measure  attributed  to  his  reuown  amongst 
his  own  countrymen,  a  circumstance  which  would  naturally  recom- 
mend his  work  for  perusal  and  translation  to  the  few  Persian  students 
of  two  hundred  years  back,  it  may  be  also  in  a  great  degree  ascribed 
to  the  simplicity  and  elegance  of  his  style,  so  like  that  of  the  best 
periods  of  Christian  literature,  and  so  unlike  that  of  the  great  mass  of 
Persian  writers.  Saadi  led  the  life  of  a  dervish,  or  wandering  monk, 
and  passed  most  of  his  early  years  in  travelling  from  one  country  to 
another.  In  the  course  of  these  journeys  he  was  taken  by  the 
Crusaders  and  put  to  labour  on  the  fortifications  of  Tripoli.  He  was 
redeemed  from  this  slavery  by  a  rich  merchant,  who  afterwards  gave 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  with  a  dowry  of  an  hundred  pieces  of 
gold.  This  is  alluded  to  in  the  '  Gulistan '  (tale  xxxi.  of  ch.  ii.,  p.  99 
of  Gladwin's  translation,  London,  1S0S).  The  lady  sorely  exercised 
the  poet's  patience.  "  Once,"  says  he,  "  she  reproached  me,  saying, 
Art  thou  not  he  whom  my  father  redeemed  from  captivity  amongst 
the  Franks  for  ten  dinars  1  I  answered,  Yes,  he  ransomed  me  for  ten 
dinars,  and  put  me  into  your  hands  for  a  hundred."  A  story  of  a 
livelier  character  is  told  of  his  meeting  with  a  brother  poet,  Hemdm 
of  Tabriz,  who,  ignorant  of  the  name,  and  knowing  only  the  birthplace 
of  his  companion,  held  out  to  him  the  bottom  of  a  cup  (the  Shirazians 
were  noted  for  their  early  baldness),  and  asked,  "  Why  are  the  heads 
of  the  Shirazians  like  this  ?"  The  dervish  turned  the  hollow  of  the 
cup  to  Heinum,  and  asked,  "Why  are  the  heads  of  the  Tabrizians  like 
Ikisf"    Hemdm  asked  his  companion  if  he  knew  any  of  the  verses  of 


Saadi,  and  tho  dervish  repeated  some  of  tho  most  beautiful.  He  then 
Inquired,  "  Do  they  make  much  esteem  there  of  tho  poems  of 
ilemilm  ?  "    Saadi  elegantly  quoted  a  couplet  of  his  companion's: — 

"  Between  the  object  of  iny  love,  Hcmim,  and,  me,  u  veil  In  drawn, 
but  it  il  time  the  veil  ahould  he  drawn  hack,  and  we  enjoy  the  night  of  one 
another : " 

and  thus  the  illustrious  poets  wcro  made  acquainted. 

Another  anecdote  shows,  in  the  fanciful  language  of  Persian  imagina- 
tion, the  high  esteem  in  which  tho  writings  of  Saadi  were  held  even 
during  his  lifetime.  Indeed  ho  was  fortuuate  enough  to  add  a  large 
share  of  this  enjoyment  of  fame  to  tho  renown  which  COO  years  have 
not  diminished.  A  holy  man  of  Shiraz,  Kays  tho  Btory,  dreamed  that 
he  heard  all  the  angels  of  heaven  singing  a  vcr.-e  which  he  could  not 
understand,  but  which  he  v.  a-:  told  was  a  couplet  of  Saadi's  and  that  it 
would  be  sung  in  heaven  for  a  year  to  como.  In  the  morning  ho 
went  to  the  cell  of  tho  now  recluse  poet,  and  found  him  repeating  the 
distich  : 

"  On  the  green  trees  the  clear  eye  of  the  wife  bcholdeth 
In  every  leaf  a  huok  of  the  wisdom  of  God." 

Saadi  died  in  1291,  at  the  age  of  110  years,  having  spent,  it  is  said, 
thirty  years  in  travelling  and  in  military  service,  during  which,  Lis 
wanderings  reached  as  far  as  India  on  one  side,  and  Asia  Minor,  or 
perhaps  Eastern  Europe,  on  the  other;  thirty  years  in  religious  soli- 
tude, digesting  the  results  of  his  life  of  observation;  and  the  twelve 
last  years  of  his  life  iu  putting  into  a  permanent  form  the  fruits  of 
the  preceding  sixty.  During  this  long  life  he  performed  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  fifteen  times ;  the  first  timo  in  the  company  of  his  teacher, 
Abdolkadir  GhiMui.  He  lived  under  the  patronage  of  the  Atabeg 
princes,  Saad  Ben  Zenghi,  and  his  successor,  Abubekir  Ben  Saad. 
From  the  former  of  these  princes,  his  father,  who  was  in  the  royal 
service,  gave  his  son  tho  name  of  Saadi :  this  in  the  East  is  a  not 
unusual  mode  of  naming  both  men  and  books,  and  the  name  is  often 
so  contrived  as  to  form  a  sort  of  '  jcu  de  mots.' 

The  works  of  Saadi,  collected  by  Ahmed  Nasik  Ben  Sesah,  consist 
of  the  Gulistan,  Bostan,  Gazels  (or  odes),  Kasaid  (or  elegies),  Mokataat 
(fragments),  Rubayat  (quatrains),  and  essays  of  various  kinds  in  prose. 
Of  all  these  the  best  known  are  the  Gulistan  and  the  Bostan.  Tho 
former  is  a  collection  of  stories,  in  prose,  but  intermixed  with  verses 
of  the  author's  own  composition,  or  borrowed  from  the  writings  of 
others,  a  mode  of  writing  which  the  Eastern  imaginative  writings  much 
affect.  The  Gulistan  is  divided  into  eight  chapters  :  on  the  morals  of 
kings;  on  the  morals  of  dervishes;  on  the  excellency  of  contentment; 
on  the  advantages  of  taciturnity ;  on  love  and  youth ;  on  imbecility 
and  old  age ;  on  the  effects  of  education  ;  and  rules  for  conduct  in  life. 
The  first  seven  chapters  consist  chiefly  of  moral  stories,  some  of  them 
apparently  from  real  history,  others  fables,  each  in  some  degree 
bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  chapter,  and  having  its  moral  inter- 
woven in  its  texture.  The  last  chapter  is  rather  a  collection  of 
apophthegms,  though  a  part  of  this  also  is  narrative.  These  stories  are 
not  connected  by  a  general  thread  of  narrative,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  oriental  collections  (the  reader  will  remember  the  general  and 
subordinate  stories  which  connect  the  histories  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
and  the  Fables  of  Pilpay);  they  follow  one  another  without  any  link, 
except  that  of  their  allusion  to  a  common  subject.  Of  this  book  there 
have  been  many  translations  :  into  French  by  Du  Rytr,  who  wa3 
French  consul  at  Alexandria,  Paris,  1034;  by  Du  Ryer.from  the  original 
by  Gaudin,  1789;  and  by  Semelet,  Paris,  1834  ;  into  German  by  Ulea- 
rius,  who,  in  his  preface,  acknowledges  the  assistance  of  an  old  Persian 
literator  named  Hakwird,  and  mentions  an  earlier  German  translation 
made  from  the  French  of  Du  Ryer,  and  soon  after  the  appearance  of 
the  latter.  The  translation  is  spirited,  and  so  are  the  copper-plates. 
This  version  was  published  at  Sleswig  in  1654,  and  a  Dutch  transla- 
tion from  the  German  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  the  same  year. 
Olearius  also  translated  the  Bostan  (a  somewhat  similar  collection  to 
the  Gulistan,  but  all  in  verse)  into  German.  A  recent  German  veision 
is  that  of  K.  H.  Graf,  Leipzig,  1840;  who  also  made  a  translation  of 
the  Bostan  (Lustgarten),  2  vols.  1850.  The  Gulistan  was  translated 
into  English  by  Gladwin,  Loudon,  1S08;  by  Ross  for  the  Asiatic 
Society ;  and  by  Eastwick,  in  prose  and  verse,  Hertford,  1852.  This 
is  an  excellent  translation,  and  a  beautiful  specimen  of  typography. 

The  whole  works  of  Saadi,  iu  the  original  Persian  and  Arabic,  were 
printed  at  Calcutta,  in  2  vols.,  small  folio,  edited  by  Harrington  (1791). 
The  text  of  the  Gulistan  appeared  first  in  the  edition  of  Gentius, 
Amsterdam,  accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation  and  notes.  Gladwin 
published  the  text  at  Calcutta  in  1S06,  which  was  reprinted  in  London 
in  1809".  The  text,  with  the  translation  in  parallel  columns  (by  Jas. 
Dumoulin),  was  printed  at  Calcutta  in  1S07,  and  there  have  since  been 
more  than  one  lithographed  edition,  one  of  which,  we  believe,  has  the 
Bostan  on  the  margin — a  form  in  which  the  two  works  often  appear 
in  manuscripts.  Professor  Falconer  has  given  the  Persian  student  an 
elegant  selection  from  the  Bostan,  lithographed,  containing  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  work,  and  has  also  inserted  in  the  'Asiatic  Journal* 
several  excellent  versions  of  detached  stories,  accompanied  by  the  text, 
as  collated  from  several  copies,  and  by  critical  notes.  Dr.  A.  Sprenger 
published  an  edition  with  punctuation  and  vowel  marks  at  Calcutta, 
1851 ;  and  Mr.  Eastwick  printed  an  edition  collated  with  several 
original  manuscripts,  and  accompanied  with  a  vocabulary,  Hertford, 
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1850.  The  Gulistan  is  one  of  the  best  text-book  for  learning  Persian. 
A  good  Life  of  Saadi  is  given  in  tho  introduction  to  Harrington's 
edition  of  his  works  (a  translation  from  the  Persian  of  Dowlet  Shah) ; 
a  briefer  notice  in  D'Herbelot;  and  one  of  some  length  in  Von  Hammer's 
'  Elistory  of  the  Elegant  Rhetoric  of  Persia '  ('  Geschichte  der  Schonen 
Kedekiinste  Pendens.) 

SAAVEDRA,  MIGUEL  DE  CERVANTES,  the  celebrated  author 
of  '  Don  Quixote,'  was  born  at  Alcaic  de  Heuares,  on  Sunday,  the  9th 
of  October  1547,  of  an  ancient  family  originally  from  Galicia,  which, 
had  for  some  time  been  established  in  Castile.  His  grandfather,  Juan 
de  Cervantes,  was  corregidor  of  Ossuna.  His  mother  belonged  to  the 
illustrious  family  of  Barajas.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  early  life  of 
Cervantes,  except  that  he  received  his  first  education  at  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  gave  very  early  proofs  of  talent.  Having  attained  the 
proper  age,  Cervantes  repaired  to  Salamanca,  where  he  entered  himself 
as  a  student  at  the  university,  and  remained  two  years.  He  then  went 
to  Madrid,  where  his  parents  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  Juan 
Lopez  do  Hoy os,  a  learned  theologian,  who  filled  the  chair  of  belles- 
lettres  in  that  city.  Under  him  Cervantes  seems  to  have  made 
considerable  progress.  He  himself  informs  us  (' Viage  al  Parnaso,' 
p.  51)  that  he  composed  several  romances  or  ballads,  besides  a  pastoral 
called  'Fileiia;'  and  when,  in  1 50!),  his  master  published  a  collection 
of  poems  on  the  death  of  Isabella  of  Valois,  wife  of  Philip  IL,  there 
appeared,  among  the  rest,  two  poetical  compositions  by  Cervautes, 
whom  ho  calls  "our  dear  and  beloved  pupil." 

Iu  1568  Cervantes  entered  the  household  of  Cardinal  Aquaviva, 
then  at  Madrid,  and  accompanied  that  prelate  on  his  return  to  Rome. 
He  remained  with  him  one  year,  after  which  he  entered  tLe  army,  and 
served  as  a  volunteer  under  Marco  Antonio  Colonna,  the  commander 
of  the  papal  forces  against  the  Turks,  lie  greatly  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto  (October  7,  1571).  Though  suffering 
at  the  time  from  intermittent  fever,  he  took  an  active  part  iu  the 
combat,  and  received  three  arquebusc  wounds,  two  in  the  breast,  and 
one  in  his  left  hand,  which  maimed  him  for  life.  He  continued  to 
serve  under  Uon  Juan  of  Austria,  and  his  successor  in  command,  the 
Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  until  1575,  when  he  revisited  his  native  country, 
and  spent  some  time  at  Madrid  among  his  friends  and  relations. 
Having  early  in  1570  obtained  a  command  in  a  regiment  about  to  be 
sent  to  the  Low  Countries',  Cervantes  embarked  with  his  elder  brother 
Rodiigo,  also  a  soldier,  on  board  the  Spanish  galley  El  sol  (the  sun). 
On  the  20th  of  September  however,  the  galley  was  suddenly  surrouuded 
by  an  Algerine  squadron,  under  the  command  of  Arnaut  Mami,  who, 
after  a  most  obstinate  defence,  boarded  and  took  it,  and  carried  his 
prize  into  Algiers.  The  crew  and  passengers  were  sold  as  slaves. 
Cervautes,  who  had  fought  with  desperation  on  the  boarding  of  the 
galley,  was  reserved  by  Mami  for  himself. 

The  numerous  interesting  details  which  Cervantes  has  given  us  in 
his  novel  '  El  Cautivo '  (the  captive),  and  which  have  also  come  down 
to  us  from  undoubted  and  impartial  sources,  display  so  much  gallantry 
and  maguauimity  on  his  part,  that  they  cannot  be  read  without  calling 
forth  our  admiration.  After  many  bold  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
regain  his  liberty,  by  which  he  ran  great  risk  of  losing  his  life,  Cervantes 
was  redeemed  in  1580  by  the  Fathers  of  Mercy,  established  for  that 
purpose  at  Algiers,  who  paid  to  Hassan  Aga,  then  his  master,  the 
enormous  sum  of  500  gold  ducats,  which  had  been  raised  among  his 
friends  and  relatives.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  Cervantes, 
being  destitute  of  all  resources,  again  resumed  the  military  profession, 
and  served  iu  three  successive  expeditions  against  'be  Azores.  It  was 
not  till  his  return  to  Spain  in  1584  that  he  appeared  as  an  author, 
having  soon  after  published  his  '  Calatea,'  a  pastoral  romance  in  prose 
and  verse,  in  imitation  of  'La  Diana'  of  Montemayor — a  species  of 
composition  much  in  fashion  at  that  time.  In  this  romance  Cervantes 
personified  himself,  as  well  as  the  lady  of  his  love,  Dona  Catalina 
Palacios  y  Salazar,  whom  he  married  in  the  same  year  (1584)  under 
the  names  of  Elicio  and  Galatea.  He  next  devoted  all  his  attention 
to  the  composition  of  dramas,  of  which  he  wrote  upwards  of  thirty, 
and  which,  he  informs  us,  were  all  acted  with  considerable  applause. 
These  are  however  all  lost  with  the  exception  of  two,  '  El  Trato  de 
Argel '  ('  Algerine  Dealing '),  and  '  La  Numancia.'  But  notwithstanding 
his  theatrical  success,  Cervantes  must  have  been  in  bad  circumstances, 
since  in  1588  we  hear  of  him  at  Seville,  where  he  filled  the  office  of 
assistant-purveyor  to  the  Indian  fleets.  That  he  was  not  content  with 
his  situation,  and  that  it  was  an  in-ignificant  one,  would  appear  from 
the  fact  of  his  having  shortly  afterwardn,  in  1590,  made  an  application 
to  be  employed  in  the  New  World.  At  length,  the  purveyorship 
having  been  abolished,  and  his  office  suppressed  in  1596,  Cervantes 
earned  a  scanty  livelihood  by  becoming  agent  to  various  municipalities, 
corporations,  and  wealthy  individuals.  We  have  few  traces  of  the 
mode  in  which  he  exercised  his  pen  during  this  interval,  and  with  the 
exception  of  two  burlesque  sonnets  ('  estrambotes '),  one  of  which  was 
intended  to  ridicule  the  ostentatious  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Medina 
at  Cadiz,  after  this  town  had  been  plundered  and  abandoned  by  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  we  hear  of  no  other  productions  of  his  genius.  It  is 
probable  however  that  during  his  stay  at  Seville  he  wrote  some,  if  not 
all,  of  his  '  Novelas  Exemplares,'  which  he  subsequently  published. 

From  1593,  when  he  left  Seville,  to  1602,  when  we  hear  of  him  at 
Valladolid,  there  is  a  gap  in  the  history  of  this  great  man,  which  all 
the  diligence  of  his  biographers  had  hitherto  failed  in  filling  up,  it  not 


being  known  where  he  resided  or  what  pursuit  he  was  engaged  in. 
Some  indeed  are  willing  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  supposing  him  to 
have  been  engaged  as  tithe-collector  iu  La  Maucha,  and  they  add,  that 
whilst  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  office  he  was  put  in  prison  by  the 
alcaldo  of  Argamasilla,  a  small  town  of  that  province,  aud  that  he 
thus  wrote  tho  first  part  of  his  'Don  Quixote'  in  confinement.  The 
accuracy  with  which  the  country  of  La  Mancha  aud  the  manners  and 
customs  of  its  inhabitants  are  described  in  that  work,  is  certainly 
in  favour  of  the  conjecture  that  he  resided  some  time  thero ;  but 
Navarette  ('  Vida  de  Cervantes,'  p.  95)  has  shown  that  tho  report  of 
his  imprisonment  rests  on  no  other  foundation  than  vaguo  tradition. 
However  this  may  be,  Cervantes  was  at  Valladolid  iu  1002.  Three 
years  after  he  published  tho  first  part  of  his  '  Don  Quixote,'  which  he 
dedicated  to  Don  Alonso  Lopez  de  Zuihga  y  Sotomayor,  Bevcnth  duke 
of  Bejar.  Though  the  work  excited  no  great  attention  at  first,  it  sud- 
denly came  into  vogue,  and  was  eagerly  read  by  all  classes  of  society. 
No  less  than  four  editions  of  it  were  printed  in  various  parts  of  the 
Peninsula  within  the  first  year  after  its  appearance  (10U5) ;  two  at 
Madrid,  one  at  Valencia,  and  another  at  Lisbon.  Its  fame  spread 
rapidly  to  all  the  neighbouring  countries.  But  notwithstanding  this 
enthusiastic  reception  of  his  work,  Cervantes  continued  poor,  and  he 
was  accordingly  engaged  by  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  the  minister  of  Philip 
III.,  to  write  an  accouut  of  the  festivities,  bullfights,  religious  ceremo- 
nies, and  so  forth,  with  which  Lord  Howard,  ambassador  of  James  I,, 
was  received  at  Valladolid  in  1G05.  On  the  return  of  the  court  to 
Madrid  iu  1006,  Cervantes  followed  it,  and  he  continued  to  inhabit 
that  city  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  160G  he  brought  out  a  correct 
edition  of  the  first  part  of  'Don  Quixote,' and  in  1013  his  'Novelas 
Exemplares'  (Exemplary  Tales),  twelve  in  number,  by  which  his 
literary  reputation  was  greatly  increased.  In  1014  he  published  his 
'  Viage  al  Parnaso  '  (Journey  to  Parnassus),  a  work  which  cannot  pro- 
perly be  ranked  in  any  particular  class  of  literature,  but  which,  next 
to  'Don  Quixote,'  is  the  most  exquisite  production  of  its  immortal 
author.  This  work  however  being  intended  as  a  satire  upon  the  bad 
poets  of  his  time,  some  took  offence  at  it,  and  became  Cervantes' 
bitterest  enemies.  One,  among  others,  published  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Alonso  Fernandez  de  Avellaueda,  a  continuation  of  '  Don 
Quixote,'  full  of  invective  and  abuse  (Tarragona,  1014).  This  probably 
hastened  the  publication  of  the  second  part,  which  was  seut  to  press 
early  in  1015,  with  a  dedication  to  his  patron  the  Conde  de  Lermos. 
His  other  works  are  a  collection  of  comedies  aud  '  eutremeses '  (inter- 
ludes) written  in  the  fashion  of  the  new  school  introduced  by  Lope  de 
Vega,  but  which  were  never  acted  ('Mad.,  4to,  1015);  and  a  novel 
entitled  'Persilcs  y  Sigismunda,'  composed  in  a  style  very  different 
from  that  of  his  other  works,  and  certainly  the  least  successful  of  all 
his  productions.    (Madrid  aud  Barcelona,  1017.) 

Cervantes  died  at  Madrid  on  the  same  day  as  his  great  contemporary 
Shakespere,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1610,  being  then  in  his  sixty-ninth 
year.  He  was  buried  without  the  least  pomp  in  the  convent  of  the 
nuns  of  the  Trinity  in  the  Calle  del  Humilladero,  where  his  daughter 
Dona  Isabel  had  four  years  before  taken  the  veil.  But  the  nuns 
having  removed  to  another  convent  iu  the  Calle  de  Cantaranas,  the 
old  one  was  pulled  down,  and  the  remains  of  Cervantes  were  lost. 
Within  the  last  few  years  however  two  monuments  have  been  erected 
in  Madrid  to  the  memory  of  this  great  man  :  one,  in  the  Plaza  de  las 
Cortes,  consisting  of  a  beautiful  bronze  statue  upon  a  square  pedestal 
of  granite,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  bas-reliefs  representing  subjects 
taken  from  '  Don  Quixote ; '  the  other  is  his  bust  in  white  marble  over 
the  door  of  the  house  in  the  Calle  de  Fratcos,  where  he  lived  and 
died. 

His  works  have  been  too  often  analysed  to  render  it  necessary  here 
to  dwell  upon  their  merits.  His  first  publication,  '  Galatea,'  is  beauti- 
ful in  its  spirit,  interesting  and  pleasing  in  its  details,  but  not  original; 
as  a  work,  it  is  cast  in  the  same  mould  as  other  pastorals  written 
before  his  time.  Cervantes  had  imagination  and  invention  ;  he  always 
wrote  with  purity,  frequently  with  elegance ;  but  he  was  not  a 
poet :  he  wanted  that  severe  taste,  that  power  of  concentration  and 
perfect  ear  for  harmony  which  form  poetry.  His  plays  therefore  are, 
generally  speaking,  bad.  But  his  master-work,  '  Don  Quixote,'  is 
perfect  in  all  its  parts.  The  conception  is  admirable  and  the  author 
shows  in  every  page  a  highly  philosophic  mind,  the  noblest  sentiments 
expressed  with  inimitable  simplicity,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart.  Of  his  '  Novelas,'  or  '  Tales,'  it  may  be  said  that 
they  are  not  only  interesting  and  amusing,  but  perfectly  moral. 
The  '  Voyage  to  Parnassus '  is  in  many  respects  a  master-piece  of  art, 
and  the  weapon  of  satire  is  handled  dexterously,  but  without  ill 
nature. 

The  Life  of  Cervantes  has  been  written  at  great  length  by  somo  of 
the  most  eminent  Spanish  authors  :  Father  Sarmiento,  Mayans,  Los 
Rios,  Fernandez,  and  Navarette.  The  last  has  spared  no  trouble  in 
investigating  the  most  minute  incidents  of  the  life  of  Cervautes,  and 
has  produced  a  work  which,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  inauy  original 
documents,  leaves  nothing  to  desire.  The  editions  of  '  Don  Quixote,' 
published  in  and  out  of  Spain  since  the  death  of  the  author,  have 
been  so  numerous  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  give  anything 
like  a  correct  list  of  them.  We  shall  therefore  mention  only  a  few  of 
the  best : — Madrid,  4  vols.  4to,  1780,  with  engravings  ou  copper;  Lon- 
don, by  Bowie,  6  vols.  4to,  1781 ;  Madrid,  by  Pcllicer,  5  vols.  Svo,  1797; 
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Ma<-lrid,  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  5  vols.  8*0,  1819;  and 
the  edition,  with  a  full  commentary  ana  critical  notea  by  the  Into 
Don  Diego  Clemencin.  As  to  translations,  it  is  well  known  that 
within  a  few  years  after  the  publication  of  '  Don  Quixote,'  it  was 
rendered  into  almost  every  European  language,  and  that  uo  nation  on 
the  Continent  has  so  fully  appreciated  its  standard  merits  as  our  own, 
since  we  possess  no  less  than  eight  different  English  versions,  besides 
several  other  works  more  or  less  relating  to  it.  Thomas  Skolton  was 
the  first  who  translated  it,  London,  2  vols.  4to,  1G20.  Edmund  Oayton 
next  published  his  'Pleasant  Notes  upon  Don  Quixote,'  Loudon,  foL, 
1654.  J.  Philips  was  tho  next  who  translated  it,  London  fol.,  1687. 
Motteux  (Peter),  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  published  also  a  version, 
London,  4  vols.  12mo,  1712.  Ozell  (John),  London,  4  vols.  12mo,  1725. 
Thomas  D'Urfey,  London,  2  vols.  8vo,  1729.  Jarvis  (Charles),  London, 
2  vols.  4to,  1742.  Smollett,-  London,  2  vols.  4to,  1725.  Wilmot, 
Loudon,  2  vols.  8vo,  1755.  By  far  tho  best  translation,  as  coming 
closer  to  the  original  than  any  other,  is  that  of  Jarvis,  which  has  often 
been  reprinted. 

In  the  >ear  1848  Don  Adolfo  de  Castro  published  at  Cadiz  a  small 
work  of  less  than  fifty  pages  of  large  type,  professing  to  be  '  El  Bus- 
capicV  or  '  The  Squib,'  a  dialogue  written  by  Cervantes  in  defence  of 
'Don  Quixote,' and  of  which  Scfior  de  Castro  declared  that  he  had 
purchased  a  manuscript  copy  in  the  preceding  year  at  the  sale  of  the 
library  of  an  advocato  named  Don  Pascual  de  Gandara.  A  book  with 
the  name  of  Cervantes  was  sure  to  attract  attention,  and  the  '  Buscapiu  ' 
was  soon  translated  into  French,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Uermau,  and 
English — in  our  own  language  twice,  once  by  '  a  graduate  of  Cam- 
bridge,' and  once  by  Thomasiua  Ross.  The  authenticity  of  the  dis- 
covery was  however  doubted  from  the  first,  both  in  Spain  and  in  other 
countries,  and  Mr.  Ticknor,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  '  History  of 
Spanish  Literature,'  gives  a  long  list  of  reasons  for  drawing  it  in  ques- 
tion, concluding  thus — "If  Don  Adolfo  wrote  it,  he  has  probably 
always  intended  in  due  time  to  claim  it  as  his  own  ;  if  he  did  not  write 
it,  then  he  has  I  think  been  deceived  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
manuscript,  which  he  purchased  under  circumstances  which  made  him 
believe  it  to  be  what  it  is  not."  To  some  of  the  observations  of  Mr, 
Ticknor,  Don  Adolfo  de  Castro  has  published  an  elaborate  reply  in  the 
appendix  to  an  illustrated  edition  of  'Dou  Quixote,'  issued  at  Madrid 
in  1850,  but  he  gives  uo  direct  reply  to  the  passage  we  have  quoted, 
and  this,  with  other  circumstances,  induces  us  to  believe  the  'Bus- 
capid'  of  Cervantes  on  a  par  iu  authenticity  with  the  '  Vortigern  '  of 
Shakspere  or  the  '  Moredun'  of  Walter  Scott. 

*  SAAVEDRA,  ANGEL  DE,  DUKE  DE  RIVAS,  a  Spanish  poet, 
painter,  soldier,  and  statesman,  of  considerable  eminence  in  all  four 
capacities,  was  born  at  Cordova  on  the  10th  of  March  1791,  the 
second  son  of  the  then  Duke  de  Rivas.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion chiefly  from  French  emigrants,  and  was  in  his  youth  distinguished 
for  his  vivacious  manners  and  his  passion  for  drawing.  He  was  after- 
wards sent  to  the  Royal  Seminary  for  nobles  at  Madrid,  and  thence 
transferred  to  the  military  service,  having  been  already  entered  at  the 
age  of  seven  as  a  captain  of  cavalry.  He  had  lost  his  father  in  1802 ; 
and  iu  1800,  when  he  was  about  to  be  sent  on  foreign  service  under 
the  Marquis  de  Romana,  whoso  adventures  in  Denmark  form  an 
interesting  episode  in  the  early  history  of  the  Peninsular  war,  his 
mother  interposed  and  procured  his  exchange  into  the  regiment  of 
body  guards  of  the  king,  in  which  his  elder  brother  the  then  Duke  de 
Rivas  was  one  of  the  officers.  The  two  brothers  were  on  guard  at 
the  Escurial,  when  after  the  great  outbreak  of  the  2nd  of  May  1S09 
General  Frere,  who  commanded  a  body  of  French  troops  in  occupation 
of  the  palace,  called  together  the  Spauish  guards  and  informed  them 
that  Murat  desired  the  assistance  of  a  squadron  of  their  number  to 
march  with  the  French  to  suppress  an  insurrection  in  Segovia.  Angel 
de  Saavedra,  then  a  youth  of  eighteen,  burst  out  with  an  indignant 
refusal,  which  was  followed  by  the  other  officers ;  the  French  proposal 
was  rejected,  and  shortly  after  the  guards  were  ordered  to  march  to 
Madrid.  Rumours  were  rife  of  their  intended  massacre;  many  of 
them  broke  up  and  dispersed,  and  Saavedra  and  his  brother  set  out  in 
disguise  to  make  their  way  to  Saragossa  and  join  the  army  of  Palafox. 
In  this  they  failed  after  going  through  many  dangers,  but  they  suc- 
ceeded iu  joining  the  Marquis  de  Palaeios,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  war 
were  actively  employed.  Saavedra  shared  in  the  battles  of  Rioseco, 
Tudela,  Ucl6s,  Ciudad  Real,  and  Talavera.  At  a  skirmish  at  Anti- 
gola,  on  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Ocaiia,  he  was  left  for  dead  in 
the  field  with  eleven  wounds,  was  found  at  midnight  by  a  soldier  iu 
search  of  spoil,  who  carried  the  news  to  the  Duke  de  Rivas,  and  on  the 
next  day,  when  the  Spaniards  lost  the  battle  of  Ocaiia,  Angel  de  Saa- 
vedra amidst  the  crowds  of  fugitives  was  abandoned  in  a  cart  by  all 
but  two  brother  officers,  who  at  last  brought  him  to  a  place  of  safety, 
where  finally,  after  receiving  extreme  unction,  he  recovered.  Later  in 
the  war  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  under  Sebastiaui.  At 
its  close  he  retired  from  the  service  with  the  rauk  of  colonel,  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Seville. 

In  the  year  1S13  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  author  in  a 
volume  of 'Ensayos  Poeticos'  ('Poetical  Essays'),  which  met  with 
sufficient  favour  to  call  for  a  second  edition  in  two  volumes  in  1820-21. 
He  also  iu  the  years  1  SI 5  and  1816  produced  some  tragedies  which 
were  acted  with  moderate  applause.  The  character  of  all  these  pro- 
ductions was  that  of  classicality  and  stiffness,  and  the  author's  models 
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were  evidently  French.  A  tragedy  entitled  'Lannza,'  on  tho  fate  of 
the  Justiza  of  Aragou,  executed  by  order  of  Philip  II.,  had  mora 
interest  than  its  predecessors  from  its  political  tendency.  Saavedra 
joined  with  enthusiasm  in  tho  Spanish  constitutional  movement  of 
1820,  and  '  Lannza '  was  acted  at  Seville  with  much  applause  before 
the  Huppres-ion  of  the  constitution  by  the  second  French  invasion  of 
Spain.  Its  author  was  chosen  deputy  to  the  Cortes  for  his  native  city 
of  Cordova.  On  the  downfall  of  tho  constitution  he  took  refuge  in 
London,  where  he  commenced  an  epic  poem  on  tho  elastic  model, 
entitled  'Floriuda;  '  but  he  soon  found  that  the  climate  of  England 
was  too  severe  for  his  health.  He  removed  to  Italy,  but  was 
refused  permission  to  continue  there  by  the  Tuscan  and  Roman 
governments,  and  then  withdrew  to  Malta,  where  fortunately  for  him 
tho  English  flag  was  flying  over  a  climate  like  that  of  Spain.  In 
Malta  he  remained  for  about  five  years,  from  1825  to  1880,  and  while 
his  political  principles  were  confirmed  his  literary  principle!  under- 
went a  thorough  transformation.  An  intimacy  with  Mr.  Ho  kh.un 
Frere,  who,  as  deeply  acquainted  with  Spanish  literature,  was  glad  to 
converse  with  a  literary  Spaniard,  led  Saavedra  to  study  the  English 
language,  to  which  ho  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger,  and  he  read, 
under  Frcre's  advice,  the  best  works  of  English  authors,  in  part  ion  lot 
of  Shakspere,  Byron,  and  Walter  Scott.  The  result  was  an  ardent 
enthusiasm  for  English  literature,  and  a  determination  to  transplant 
if  possible  some  of  the  beauties  ho  admired  to  the  soil  of  Spain.  He 
commenced  the  poem  of  'El  Moro  Exposito,'  or  'The  Moorish 
Foundling,'  the  ground-work  of  which  is  the  old  Spanish  legend  of 
Mudarra  and  tho  Infants  of  Lara,  but  the  execution  of  which  is 
intended  to  emulate  some  of  his  English  models.  This  was  completed 
during  Saavedra 's  residence  in  France,  to  which  country  he  removed 
in  1830,  and  where  he  earned  his  support  by  opening  a  drawing- 
school,  aud  by  labour  as  an  artist,  several  portraits  from  his  hand 
being  noticed  with  approbation  by  the  critics,  in  the  exhibitions  of 
modern  artists  at  the  Louvre.  The  hopes  with  which  he  had  removed 
to  France  were  not  gratified  till  January  1834,  when  he  was  permitted 
to  return  to  Spain. 

Soon  after  his  restoration  to  his  native  country,  tho  death  of  his 
elder  brother  without  issue  transferred  to  him  the  title  and  estates  of 
the  Duke  de  Rivas.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Athenamm  of 
Madrid,  which  may  be  called  the  university  of  that  capital,  he  was 
almost  unanimously  chosen  its  president,  and  he  was  named  by  the 
crown  vice-president  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  His  career  as  a  states- 
man was  as  usual  iu  that  country  stormy  and  dangerous.  As  a  member 
of  the  Isturiz  ministry  he  propo-ed  in  1836  a  new  plan  of  public 
education,  and  a  few  months  after,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  disgraceful 
revolution  of  La  Granja,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life,  and  was 
concealed  in  the  house  of  the  English  ambassador  for  twenty-two  days. 
He  escaped  to  Lisbon  in  disguise,  and  afterwards  iu  an  Eugl.sh  steamer 
to  Gibraltar,  where  he  found  in  the  governor,  General  Woodford,  one 
of  his  old  Maltese  friends.  The  storm  subsided  almost  as  rapidly  as 
it  had  risen,  and  in  about  a  twelvemonth,  having  given  his  adhesion 
to  the  new  constitution  of  1S37,  he  was  not  only  permitted  to  return 
to  Spain  and  put  in  possession  of  his  estates,  but  chosen  by  various 
constituencies,  and  among  others  by  Cadiz,  to  represent  them  iu  the 
Uortes.  His  subsequent  history  has  been  less  marked  by  vicissitude. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  several  administrations,  and  was  for  some 
years  Spanish  ambassador  to  Naples,  where  he  wrote  a  history  of 
Masaniello's  insurrection.  The  last  mention  of  him  that  has  appeared 
iu  the  English  newspapers  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  attending  the 
fuueral  of  Quiutaua  [Quintana]  in  March  1S57.  He  still  gives  his 
leisure  to  poetry  and  the  arts,  and  some  years  ago  presented  four 
paiutiugs  executed  by  himself  to  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville. 

It  is  agreed  on  by  all  the  Spauish  critics,  that  the  writings  of 
Saavedra  have  been  of  much  higher  value  since  his  litriary  conversion 
than  they  were  before.  His  priucipal  poem  is  the  '  Moorish  Foundling,' 
which  was  some  twenty  years  ago  iu  the  enjoyment  of  a  high  repu- 
tation, which  has  now  lost  some  of  its  lustre.  Its  merit  perhaps 
consisted  more  in  the  novelty  of  its  style  and  manner  to  Spanish 
renders,  than  in  any  sterling  vigour  or  spirit  of  the  author's  own. 
His  tragedy  of  '  Don  Alvaro,'  which  was  produced  shortly  aftrr  his 
return  from  his  ten  years'  exile,  is  decidedly  the  most  forcible  of  his 
dramas,  and  is  like  the  '  Foundling,'  remarkable  for  its  innovations  on 
the  established  forms.  Among  his  shorter  poems,  'El  Desterralo' 
('  The  Exile  '),  which  was  printed  iu  the  '  Ocios,'  a  Spauish  magazine 
published  iu  London  during  the  author's  residence  in  England,  and 
an  address,  '  Al  Faro  de  Malta'  ('To  the  Maltese  Lighthouse '),  are 
the  most  successful. 

SAJBATPNI,  FRANCISCO,  a  Spanish  architect,  was  born  at  Palermo 
in  1722.  Having  completed  his  studies  in  literature  and  mathematics 
in  his  native  city,  be  made  choice  of  architecture  as  a  profe:-sion,  aud 
visited  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  himself  in  i:.  On  leaving 
Rome  for  Naples,  he  was  employed  as  the  second  overseer  of  the  works 
at  the  palace  of  Caserta,  under  his  father-in  law  Luigi  Vanvitelli,  the 
architect  of  that  immense  edifice.  While  thus  employed,  the  king 
bestowed  upon  him  a  commission  of  lieutenant  in  the  artillery,  and 
charged  him  with  the  erection  of  the  cavalry  barracks  near  the  Ponte 
della  Maddaleua,  and  the  arsenal  armoury.  When,  on  the  death  of 
his  brother  Ferdinand,  the  king  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Spain  as 
Charles  III.  in  1759,  Sabatiui  settled  at  Madrid,  where,  besides  being 
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extensively  employed  in  bis  profession,  he  rose  to  considerable  military 
rank,  being  made  lieutenant-general  in  1790,  and  inspector-general  of 
engineers  in  1792,  and  had  various  appointments  and  distinctions  con- 
ferred upon  him.  He  made  some  additions  and  alterations  at  the 
royal  palace  of  Madrid,  and  also  at  those  of  Aranjuez  aud  the  Tardo. 
Among  his  chief  works  in  the  capital  are  the  Aduana,  or  custom- 
house; the  gate  of  Alcald.  (a  magnificent  facade,  with  three  lofty 
arches  and  two  other  entrances,  making  in  all  five  openings  through 
both  fronts),  and  that  of  San  Viucente ;  and  the  royal  porcelain 
manufactory  at  Bueu  Retire  He  also  designed  the  mausoleum  of 
Ferdinand  VI.  in  the  church  of  de  las  Salesas,  the  chapel  in  honour  of 
P&lafox  in  the  cathedral  of  Osma,  the  grand  altar  in  that  of  Segovia, 
aud  various  other  structures,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  including 
the  arsenal  at  Caracas,  aud  other  works  in  Spanish  America.  He  died 
at  Madrid  on  the  19th  of  December  1798,  with  the  reputation  of 
great  skill  and  judgment  in  his  profession,  and  of  an  unusually  correct 
taste. 

SABELLIUS,  an  African  bishop  or  presbyter,  from  whose  teaching 
originated  the  heretical  Christian  sect  of  the  Sabelliaus.  Of  Sabellius 
himself  little  is  known.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  Libyan,  and 
Thcodorct  says  he  was  a  native  of  the  Libyan  l'cntapolis.  From  the 
circumstance  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  the  great  opponent  of  Sabel- 
lianism,  speaking  of  the  heresy  as  originating  in  the  Pentapolitan 
Ptoleuiais,  it  is  supposed  that  Sabellius  resided  in  that  town.  He 
seems  to  have  first  put  forth  his  peculi  >r  doctrines  about  the  middle 
of  the  3rd  century.  The  intervention  of  Dionysius,  who  had  been 
appealed  to  both  by  the  Sabelliaus  aud  their  opponents,  is  placed  by 
Tillemont  in  257,  but  by  some  other  historians  a  few  years  later. 
Whether  Sabellius  himself  was  then  living  is  not  known  :  Dionysius 
does  not  at  any  rate  appear  to  have  engaged  in  controversy  with  him 
personally,  but  with  the  bishops  who  had  adopted  his  views.  The 
doctrines  of  Sabellius  caused  great  excitement  among  the  Christians 
of  the  Pentapolis,  and  quickly  found  numerous  adherents.  The  Sabel- 
liaus held  that  there  was  only  one  person  in  the  Godhead,  namely,  the 
Father;  that  Christ  wah  a  mere  man,  and  that  there  resided  in  him  a 
certain  energy  proceeding  from  God,  or  a  portion  of  the  divine  nature; 
and  they  likewise  deemed  the  Holy  Spirit  merely  a  divine  energy,  or 
an  emanation  proceeding  from  God.  They  illustrated  their  doctrines 
by  comparing  God  to  the  sun,  the  Word  to  its  illuminating  power,  aud 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  its  warming  energy.  They  were  successfully  opposed 
by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  but  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  an 
important  sect.  (Larduer,  Credibility  and  History  of  Heretics;  Tille- 
mont,  Memoircs  ;  Neander,  Kirchenqesrhichte ;  Mosheim,  Bee.  Hid.) 
*SABINE,  MAJOR-GEN.  EDWARD.  [See  vol.  vi.,  col.  1021.] 
SABINIA'NUS  of  Volterra  was  elected  Bishop  of  Poine  after  the 
death  of  Gregory  I.,  or  the  Great,  A.r>.  604.  lie  had  been  employed 
on  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Phocas,  the  usurper  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
He  is  said  to  have  shown  himself  avaricious  and  fond  of  hoarding,  and 
to  have  thereby  incurred  the  popular  hatred.  If  such  was  the  case, 
he  was  very  different  from  his  predecessor,  who  was  very  generous 
towards  the  poor.  Sabiuiauus  died  in  about  eighteen  months  after  his 
election,  in  000  ;  and  was  succeeded,  after  a  vacancy  of  nearly  one 
year,  by  Boniface  III.,  the  first  bishop  of  Rome  who  was  acknowledged 
by  the  imperial  court  of  Constantinople  as  primate  of  the  whole 
Church. 

SABI'NUS,  AULUS,  a  Roman  poet,  was  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Ovid,  whom  he  followed  and  imitated  in  that  species  of  poetry  of 
which  Ovid  has  left  specimens  in  his  '  Heroides.'  All  we  know  of  him 
is  that  he  died  at  an  early  age,  and  that  he  wrote  a  series  of  'Epistles' 
(Heroides),  supposed  to  be  addressed  by  heroes  to  heroines,  and  to  be 
the  answers  to  those  epistles  which  Ovid  has  addressed  to  the  heroes 
in  the  name  of  the  heroines.  The  Heroides  of  Sabinus,  according  to 
Ovid  ('  Amor.,'  ii.,  18,  27,  &c),  were — Ulysses  to  Penelope,  Hippolytus 
to  l'lucdra,  yEneas  to  Elissa,  Demophoon  to  Phyllis,  JaBou  to  Hypsipyle, 
and  Phaou  to  Sappho.    (Comp.  Ovid,  'Ex  Pont.,'  iv.  16,  13.) 

There  are  extant  only  three  Heroides,  Ulysses  to  Penelope,  Demo- 
phoon to  Phyllis,  and  Paris  to  Oeuone,  which  are  generally  ascribed  to 
Sabinus.  It  has  been  doubted,  by  G.  Vossius  aud  others,  whether 
these  poems  really  belong  to  Sabinus;  but  J.  Ch.  Jahn  (' De  l'ubl. 
Ovid.  Nason.  et  A.  Sabini  Epistolis  Dissert.,'  pars,  i.,  Lips.,  1826),  and 
nearly  all  modern  editors  of  Ovid,  have  maintained  that  they  belong 
to  Sabinus;  Gliiser  however  ('  Der  Dieter  Sabinus  '  in  the  '  Rheiuisches 
Museum'  for  1842)  is  of  opinion  that  they  belong  to  a  much  later 
writer.  They  are  in  every  respect  inferior  to  the  poems  of  Ovid ; 
the  style  is  deficient  in  animation,  and  the  poet's  imagination  seems 
to  have  been  very  limited. 

The  poems  attributed  to  Sabinus  are  generally  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  works  of  Ovid,  and  also  in  the  separate  editions  of  the  Heroides 
of  Ovid.  (See  Ovidii  et  Auli  Sabini  Epistolre,  cum  annotat.,  &c.,'  by 
Vitus  Loers,  8vo,  Colonire,  1S29  30.)  This  edition  is  preceded  by  a 
valuable  introduction  on  the  poems  of  Ovid  and  Sabinus. 

SABINUS,  CELIUS,  M.,  a  Roman  jurist,  and  the  successor  of 
Cassius  Longinus.  He  was  made  Consul  Designatus  by  Otho  (Tacit., 
'  Hist.,'  i.  77) ;  aud  his  consulship  belongs  to  the  year  a.D.  69,  in  which 
Otho  died  and  Vitellius  became  emperor.  He  belongs  chiefly  to  the 
time  of  Vespasian.  He  wrote  a  work,  'Ad  Edictum  .Edilium  Ourulium,' 
which  is  cited  by  other  jurists  (Gains,  '  Dig.'  20,  tit.  1,  b.  20) ;  but  there 

no  excerpt  from  Ctelius  Sabinus  in  the  '  Digest.'    He  also  wrote  on 


other  subjects  ('Dig.'  35,  tit.  1,  s.  72,  §  7).  The  extract  in  Gellius 
(vii.  4,  'Pileatos  Bervos,'  &c.,)  is  probably  from  the  treatise  'Ad 
Edictum  ;'  for  Gellius  in  another  passage  (iv.  2)  speaks  of  Sabinus  as 
the  author  of  such  a  treatise,  though  he  calls  him  in  this  passage, 
according  to  eome  manuscripts,  Ca'cilius.  lie  is  often  cited  in  the 
'  Digest '  simply  by  the  name  of  Sabinus  or  Cailius  ('  Dig.'  20,  tit.  1,  s. 
14,  17,  65).  Cajlius  Sabinus  is  cited  by  Gaius  in  his  '  Institutioues ' 
(iii.  70,  141). 

SABI'NUS,  MASSU'RIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  a  pupil  of  AleiusCapito, 
and  the  contemporary  of  Cocceius  Ncrva.  He  lived  under  Tiberius; 
but  he  did  not  die  in  that  reign,  as  is  generally  asserted,  if  the  passage 
of  Gaius  (ii.  21S)  refers  to  Massuiius  Sabinus,  of  which  indeed  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Massuiius  Sabinus  gave  the  name  of  Sabiniani  to 
the  school  which  was  opposed  to  that  of  the  Proculiani.  He  was  near 
fifty  years  of  age  when  he  was  raised  to  the  equestrian  rank,  and  was 
in  such  poor  circumstances  that  he  was  mainly  supported  by  the  fees 
of  his  pupils.  (Pompon.,  '  Dig.'  i.,  tit.  2,  s.  2,  §  47.)  It  is  said  of  him 
by  Pornpouius  "  public6  primus  respondif  ("he  was  the  first  who 
gave  opinions  publicly").  Though  the  word  is  'reBpondit'  in  the 
common  editions  of  the  'Digest,' the  passage  is  quoted  thus  by  Zimtnern, 
"  public6  primus  Bcripsit."  It  follows  however  from  what  Porn- 
pouius says,  that  with  Massurius  began  the  practice  of  giving  written 
opinions,  which  were  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  jurist  ('  respousa 
eignata'). 

The  reputation  of  Sabinus  is  shown  by  the  publicity  of  his  name, 
which  was  equivalent  to  the  title  of  a  great  lawyer  (Persius,  '  Sat.,' 
v.  90  ;  ArriaD,  'Epictetus,'  iv.  3) ;  and  by  giving  his  name  to  the  school, 
of  which  his  master  Capito  was  considered  to  be  the  real  founder. 
This  is  evidence  of  the  greater  originality  and  more  enlarged  views  of 
Sabinus.  His  great  work  was'Libri  III.  Juris  Civilis,' from  which 
there  is  no  direct  excerpt  in  the '  Digest,'  though  there  are  various 
fragments  in  Gellius  (iv.  1  ;  v.  13,  &c.)  The  system  followed  in  this 
work  had  a  great  influence  on  subsequent  writers.  Pomponius  wrote 
at  least  36  Libri  ad  Sabinum,  Paulus  47,  and  Ulpian  51.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  matter  of  the  work  of  Sabinus  is  made  out  conjecturally 
by  J.  Gothofredus  from  the.  labours  of  his  three  commentators. 
(Zimmeru,  p.  313,  n.  7.) 

The  other  works  of  Sabinus  were — '  Commentarii  de  Indigenis,' 
'  Libri  Memorialium,'  '  Fasti,'  books  of  'Respousa,'  a  commentary  'Ad 
Edictum,'  and  '  Libri  ad  Vitellium.' 

(Zimmern,  Geschichtc  den  Rom.  Privatrechis  ;  Index  to  A.  Gellius,  ed. 
Gronov.,  1706  ;  Grotius,  Vila  Jwisconsultorum.) 

SACCIIETTI,  FRANCO.  This  eminent  contemporary  of  Boccaccio, 
who  was  distinguished,  like  him,  though  iu  less  degree,  as  an  Italian 
novelist,  was  one  of  the  earliest  cultivators  of  a  prose  style  in  the 
language.  The  precis*  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but  Bottari 
has  fixed  it  about  1335,  for  which  he  alleges  various  proofs  derived 
both  from  Franco's  own  writings  and  other  circumstances.  His  father 
was  B  nci  di  Uguccione,  of  the  SachettiTamily,  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable iu  Florence.  He  appears  to  have  received  an  education  of  a 
superior  kind,  and  to  have  been  well  versed  not  only  in  polite  literature, 
but  in  severer  studies ;  and  that  he  was  above  the  prejudices  of  his 
age  is  proved  by  one  or  two  of  his  tales,  wherein  he  derides  the  pre- 
tended science  of  astrology,  and  inveighs  against  that  false  and  mistaken 
devotion  which  substitutes  superstitious  observances  for  genuine  piety. 
Literary  studies  however  were  to  him  rather  relaxations  from  more 
serious  duties  than  his  chief  occupation;  for  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  public  life,  and  at  various  times  filled  many  important  offices,  which 
were  conferred  on  him  by  his  fdlow- citizens.  From  what  he  says  in 
one  of  his  cauzoni,  it  appears  that  iu  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he 
visited  Sclavonia,  for  he  describes  the  rude  unpolished  habits  and 
manners  of  the  people,  and  his  e-igerness  to  see  Florence  again.  It  is 
probable  therefore  that  he  was  engaged  there  in  commercial  affairs,  it 
being  then  the  custom  for  Florentine  and  other  Italian  merchants  to 
establish  themselves  in  foreign  countries.  In  1383  he  filled  the  office 
of  one  of  the  magistrates  Degli  Otto,  or  Council  of  Eight,  at  Florence; 
and  two  years  afterwards  was  chosen,  much  against  his  inclination, 
as  ambassador  from  the  republic  to  Genoa;  but  he  escaped  that  honour 
by  happening  at  the  same  time  to  be  elected  podesta,  or  chief  magis- 
trate, of  Bibbiena.  He  afterwards  held  the  same  office,  first  at  San 
Miniato,  and  in  1396  at  Faenza,  which  letter  he  accepted  merely 
because  its  emoluments  were  of  consequence  to  him  in  his  then 
straitened  circumstances. 

The  time  of  his  death  is  as  much  matter  of  uncertainty  as  that  of 
his  birth.  Crescimbeni  makes  him  live  till  after  1410,  while  Bottaii 
conjectures  that  he  must  have  died  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  He  was  thrice  married  :  first  in  1354  to  Felicita,  daughter 
of  Niccolo  Strozzi,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached,  and  by  whom  he 
had  several  children;  secondly,  in  1387  ;  and  lastly  in  1396,  when, 
supposing  him  to  have  been  born  in  13  j5,  he  was  in  his  sixty-first 
year,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  brought  forward  by  his  biographer 
for  assuming  that  he  could  not  have  been  born  much  earlier  than  the 
date  he  assigns ;  yet  in  itself  it  is  a  most  inconclusive  circumstance. 
By  his  first  wife  he  had  several  children,  of  whom  only  Filippo  aud 
Niccolo  survived  him.  The  latter,  who  was  gonfaloniere  at  Florence 
in  1419,  had  a  son  named  Franco,  a  person  of  some  literary  distinction 
among  his  contemporaries,  which  circumstance  has  led  several  writers 
to  confound  the  grandfather  and  grandson,  or  rather  to  attribute  tho 
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works  of  both  to  tbo  fame  individual,  whom  they  dcscribo  an  an 
eminent  poet  and  historian,  and  writer  of  talcs. 

Although  bin  touuets,  oanzoni,  capitoll,  and  other  metrioal  compo- 
sitions obtained  for  him  great  repute  as  a  poet  among  his  contempo- 
raries and  bis  couutryrnen,  it  is  ohiefly  by  liis  '  Novcllu  '  that  tbo  elder 
Franco  is  now  known  as  a  writer.  It  is  singular  however  that 
although  tho  'Novello'  bad  previously  been  quoted  as  authorities  for 
the  language  in  the  dictionary  ' Delia  CrUBCa,'  and  spokeu  of  by  eritics 
as  next,  both  in  style  and  merit,  to  those  of  Boocacoio,  they  existed 
only  in  manuscript  copies  until  1721,  when  they  first  issued  from  tbo 
press,  edited  by  Bottari.  The  collection  originally  consisted  of  three 
hundred  tales,  but  of  that  number  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  five 
now  remain.  Thoy  do  not  show  much  invention,  nor  indeed  do  they 
correspond  to  their  title,  being  for  tho  most  part  not  narratives,  but 
merely  sbort  anecdotes,  who.-e  matter  is  frequently  very  trivial,  owing 
to  which  their  interest  flow  consist  almost  entirely  in  their  relating 
to  historical  personages,  and  iu  their  throwing  light  upon  many 
customs  and  other  obscure  matters.  Some  of  them  have  been  appro- 
priated aud  adapted  by  modern  writers;  Burger,  for  instance,  has 
taken  Saoohetti'e  fourth  novella,  and  transformed  it  into  his  popular 
comic  ballad  entitled  the  'Emperor  and  Abbot,'  without  mentioning 
the  source  of  it. 

Bottari  mentions  a  comic  poem  entitled  '  La  Battaglia  delle  Vecchie 
collo  Fanciulle/  existing  in  manuscript  iu  tho  Gaddi  Library,  as 
attributed  to  Sacchetti,  merely  observing  that  he  had  never  been  able 
to  procure  a  eight  of  it.  This  production,  which  is  in  two  cantos,  aud 
consists  altogether  of  only  one  hundred  aud  thirty  stanzas  in  rimaottava, 
was  printed  for  the  first  time  at  Bologna  in  1819,  aud  dedicated  to 
Lord  Byrou;  aud  was  reprinted  in  tho  'Scelta  di  Poemi  Giocosi,' 
published  by  Bcttoni  at  Milan,  1833.  Amati,  the  first  editor,  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  written  about  1351,  aud  it  may  be  allowed  to 
entitle  Sacchetti  to  the  honour  of  being  considered  the  father  of 
Italian  heroic-comic  poetry. 

SACCHETTI,  G1AMBATTISTA,  was  born  at  Turin,  where  he 
studied  architecture  under  Juvara,  who,  in  his  last  illness,  recom- 
mended him  as  his  successor  for  carrying  into  execution  tho  designs 
for  the  new  palace  at  Madrid.  He  was  accordingly  summoned  to  that 
capital  by  Philip  V.  in  1736.  The  original  design  by  Juvara  was  upon 
a  most  extraordinary  scale,  the  plan  forming  altogether  a  square  of 
1700  feet  to  tbe  side;  but  as  the  king  insisted  upon  the  new  edifice 
beiug  erected  on  the  precise  site  of  the  former  oue  (destroyed  by  tire 
in  1734),  notwithstanding  all  remonstrances  and  advice  to  the  con- 
trary, both  on  the  part  of  the  architect  aud  of  many  other  individuals, 
Juvara's  design  was  laid  aside  altogether,  and  his  successor  had  to 
prepare  an  entirely  new  one,  in  which  the  plan  was  greatly  curtailed, 
being  reduced  to  a  square  of  470  feet.  Even  thus  abridged,  the 
present  edifice  (begun  in  April,  1 737)  is  a  vast  pile,  and  one  of  unusual 
loftiness ;  for,  owiug  to  tbe  great  declivity  of  the  ground,  the  height 
in  some  parts  is  about  150  feet,  and,  including  those  iu  the  substruc- 
ture and  basement,  there  are  no  fewer  than  nine  different  floors.  But 
to  many  different  ranges  of  wiudows  do  not  contribute  to  grandeur; 
on  the  contrary,  they  occasion  a  certain  character  of  littleness,  and 
(.ive  the  whole  the  appearauce  of  being  too  much  cut  up  and  crowded. 
Tins  important  work  occupii  d  Sacchetti  so  much  as  to  leave  him 
little  leisure  for  anything  else  of  importance,  except  completing  the 
facade  of  the  palace  of  St.  lldefonso  as  designed  by  Juvara.  He 
aas  also  director  of  the  public  school  of  architecture  at  Madrid  ;  and 
on  the  Academy  of  St.  Ferdinand  being  established,  1752,  be  was 
complimented  with  the  honorary  title  of  director  in  it,  beiug  excused, 
on  account  of  his  other  avocations,  from  attending  to  its  duties.  Ill 
health  at  length  compelled  him  to  resign  his  professioual  engagements 
altogether  in  1760,  some  time  previously  to  bis  death,  which  did  not 
happen  till  December  3,  1764. 

SACCHI,  ANDREA,  one  of  tho  greatest  masters  of  the  Roman 
school  of  painting,  was  the  natural  son  of  Benedetto  Sacchi,  an  obscure 
painter,  and  was  born  in  the  viciuity  of  Home,  about  1598.  He  j 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  art  from  his  father,  who,  perceiving  the 
ability  of  his  son,  placed  him  at  an  early  age  iu  the  studio  of  Albano, 
with  whom  he  remained  several  years.  He  soon  distinguished  himself 
as  the  most  promising  of  all  Albauo's  scholars,  and  iu  a  short  time 
surpassed  his  master  also,  whom  while  stdl  his  pupil,  he  excelled  iu 
every  respect. 

Sacchi  enjoyed  a  local  reputation  while  very  young,  and  upon  the 
accession  of  Urban  VIII.  in  1623,  through  bis  interest  with  tbe  Bar- 
be  rini  family,  he  was  appointed  to  execute  one  of  the  great  altar- 
pieces  of  St.  Peter's ;  and  be  painted  a  large  picture  for  the  altar  of 
Gregory  the  Ureat,  representing  tbe  performance  of  a  miracle  by  that 
saint.  This  piece,  which  in  1771  was  copied  in  mosaic  by  Alexander 
Cocchi,  is  equally  conspicuous  for  correctuess  of  desigu  and  simplicity 
and  harmony  of  colouring,  and  it  established  Saechi's  fame.  A  great 
allegorical  composition,  representing  the  Divine  Wisdom,  which  he 
executed  iu  liesco  in  the  Barberiui  Palace  for  Cardinal  Antonio 
Barberiui,  the  nephew  of  Urban  V11L,  gained  for  Sacchi  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  greatest  painter  in  Home.  He  paiuted  many 
other  works  lor  the  same  cardinal,  who  granted  him  a  pension 
for  life. 

His  next  great  work  was  St.  Bomualdo  relating  his  vision  to  five 
monks  of  his  order,  which  is  considered  Saechi's  masterpiece,  aud  uot- 
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withstanding  its  remarkable  simplicity,  both  of  cowpoi-ition  and 
colour,  has  been  generally  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  finest  works 
iu  Homo.  The  scene  is  in  tho  valley  of  Camaldoli  iu  tbe  Ap-  nniuei, 
and  tho  saint  is  represented  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  great  tree ;  tbo 
monks  are  standing  in  simple  and  attentive  attitude*  around  him  ;  all 
the  figures  are  sitnil  uly  attired  iu  white,  but  tbe  shadow  of  the  tree 
is  so  admirably  arranged  as  to  give  the  whole  a  plea-big  and  grand 
cllcot.  This  picture  was  carried  away  by  the  French,  but  it  is  now  iu 
tho  museum  of  the  Vatican;  it  has  been  excellently  engraved  by 
Frey.  Sacchi  also  executed  the  following  great  works :  the  fJeathof 
St.  Ann  (also  engraved  by  Fray);  the  miracle  of  St.  Antony  j  St. 
Joseph ;  St.  Andrew  ;  and  eight  pictures  from  the  life  of  John  the 
Baptist,  for  tho  church  of  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano;  and  others  of 
less  importance. 

Considering  tbo  great  powers  of  Sacchi  and  tho  age  to  which  he 
lived,  he  produced  remarkably  few  pictures.  It  was  a  maxim  with 
him  that  tho  merit  of  a  painter  cousisted  not  in  executing  much  of 
moderate  merit,  but  little  and  excellent ;  ho  was  however  a  man 
of  decidedly  dilatory  habits,  lie  spent  much  of  his  time  in  contern- 
platiug  the  great  works  of  bis  favourite  masters,  and  of  all  the  pictures 
in  Rome  those  which  he  most  admired  were  the  '  Transfiguration  '  by 
Baffaelle,  the  '  Commuuion  of  St.  Jerome '  by  Domeuichino,  and  '  St. 
Peter  healing  the  Cripple  '  by  Cigoli  (since  destroyed).  Wlien 
reproached  for  bis  inactivity,  he  used  to  reply  that  Baffaelle  aud 
Annibal  Caracei  had  disheartened  him  aud  filled  him  with  despair. 
His  admiration  of  Baffaelle  amounted  to  absolute  veneration;  his  con- 
temporary Passeri  relates  that  occasionally  when  some  oue  of  his 
scholars  had  shown  him  a  study  from  that  great  painter,  he  has  been 
led  away  from  the  consideration  of  the  design  before  him  into  the 
contemplation  of  the  great  powers  of  the  designer,  and  has  passionately 
exclaimed,  "  What !  they  would  make  me  believe  that  Baflaelle  was  a 
man;  no,  he  was  an  angel."  And  when  he  made  a  tour  through  the 
north  of  Italy,  subsequently  to  his  painting  tbe  St.  Bomualdo,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  works  of  the  Lombard  aud  the  Venetian 
masters,  being  much  struck  with  the  delicacy  and  richness  of  effect 
of  Correggio  and  Titian,  he  expected  to  feel  a  deficiency  in  the  works 
of  Raffaelle  upon  his  return  to  Borne;  but  immediately  he  saw  the 
'Mass  of  Bolsena'  iu  the  Vatican  he  exclaimed,  "here  1  find  not  only 
Titian  and  Correggio,  but  Baffaelle  also." 

Saechi's  manner  of  execution  was  very  broad,  and  his  colouring 
subdued  and  perfectly  harmonious;  he  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
colourists  of  the  Romau  school.  His  design  was  pure  aud  elevated ; 
and  his  composition  natural  and  simple :  repose  and  dignity  of 
character  prevail  throughout  all  his  works.  His  forms  are  classical, 
though  natural ;  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  great  works 
of  antiquity.  Sacchi  died  in  1661.  He  had  many  imitators,  and  not- 
withstanding the  rivalry  of  Pietro  da  Cortona  and  the  opposition  of 
Beruini,  he  formed  a  numerous  and  celebrated  school.  Nicolas  Poussin 
attended  his  academy,  but  his  greatest  scholar  was  Carlo  Mar.itta, 
who,  after  the  death  of  Sacchi,  became  the  leader  of  the  faction  which 
was  opposed  to  the  imitators  of  Cortona. 

SACCHl'NI,  ANTONIO  GASPABO,  a  composer,  whose  strains 
once  resounded  in  every  lyric  theatre  in  Europe,  but  of  whom  little 
more  than  the  name  remains,  was  born  at  Naples,  iu  1735,  and  there 
educated,  at  the  '  Conservatorio  di  Sauta  Maria,'  under  the  once  famous 
Durante,  who  himself  is  now  uearly  forgotten.  So  successful  were 
Sacchini's  studies,  that  the  moment  they  were  completed  he  was 
engaged  to  compose  an  opera  for  Milan,  whither  he  proceeded  for  the 
purpose;  but  there  the  prima  donna  made  so  sudden  aud  so  deep  an 
impression  on  a  mind  always  too  susceptible,  that  to  her  he  devoted 
the  time  that  ought  to  have  been  bestowed  on  his  work,  which  at 
length  he  was  compelled  to  begin  and  finish,  we  are  told,  in  four  days. 
This  was  '  L'Isola  d'Amorc,'  au  opera  that  pleased  not  only  the  public, 
but  the  critics.  Sacchiui  then  went  to  Venice,  next  to  Stuttgardt, 
afterwards  to  London,  and  finally  to  Paris,  in  which  cities  his 
numerous  operas  were  performed,  but  with  most  success  in  the  last, 
w  here  he  set  his  music  to  French  words  for  the  Acade"rnie  Boyale. 
The  Parisians',  Dr.  Burney  tells  us,  almost  adored  Sacchiui,  and  when 
he  died— overwhelmed  with  debt  aud  exhausted  with  gout — in  17S6, 
he  was  honoured  with  a  splendid  public  funeral,  at  which  Picciui,  once 
his  rival,  now  his  panegyrist,  spoke  his  eloge. 

SACUEVERL.LL,  HEN  BY,  D.D.,  was  descended  from  a  family 
which,  according  to  Boyer  ('Reign  of  Queen  Anne,'  p.  406),  had  in 
one  of  its  branches  made  a  considerable  figure  iu  Derbyshire.  His 
grandfather,  John  Sacheverell,  who  had  been  educated  for  the  Church, 
joiued  the  Puritaus  iu  the  reigu  of  Charles  L,  and,  after  the  overthrow 
of  episcopacy,  officiated  as  Presbyterian  minister  at  Wincanton  in 
Somersetshire ;  but,  refusing  to  conform,  was  of  course  silenced  at 
the  Restoration,  aud,  being  afterwards  apprehended  at  a  conventicle, 
endured  an  imprisonment  of  three  \ears,  which  is  said  to  have 
occasioned  his  death.  Joshua.  Lis  son  by  a  first  marriage,  however 
grew  up  a  zealous  churchman,  and  died  miuister  of  St.  Peter's  church, 
Marlborough,  leaving  a  widow,  with  a  numerous  family,  in  very  poor 
circumstances.  Henry,  one  of  the  sons,  the  subject  of  the  present 
notice,  who  appeal's  to  have  been  born  about  1672,  was  adopted  by 
one  Edward  Hearst,  au  apothecary  of  the  place,  who  was  his  god- 
father; aud  by  Hearst's  widow  he  was,  after  having  atteuded  the 
grauimar-school  of  Marlborough,  sent  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
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At  college  Sacbeverell  was  chamber-fellow  with  Addison,  and  they 
remained  intimate  friends  till  politics  separated  them  thirty  years 
after.  To  Sacheverell  Addison  inscribed  in  a  very  affectionate  dedica- 
tion his  '  Farewell  to  the  Musi  s,'  written  in  1694,  when  he  intended  to 
enter  into  holy  orders.  Sacheveivll  bimself  also  cultivated  both 
English  aud  Latin  poetry  ;  several  of  his  pieces  in  Latin  verse  (some 
ascribed  to  his  pupils,  but  others  with  his  own  name  affixed  to  them) 
are  contained  in  the  '  Musso  AnglicanaV'  and  he  is  the  author  of  a 
translation  into  rhyme  of  part  of  Virgil's  'First  Georgic,'  dedicated 
to  Dryden,  which  is  printed  in.  the  third  volume  of  Nichols's  'Collec- 
tion of  Poems.' 

Sacheverell  became  a  Fellow  of  his  college,  and  appears  to  have  been 
rather  celebrated  and  successful  as  a  college  tutor.  The  Whig  accounts 
of  him  indeed  are  full  of  stories  to  his  disadvantage  in  this  as  in  every 
other  part  of  bis  career,  but  they  have  all  the  air  of  the  inventions  or 
exaggerations  of  party  malice.  Among  other  things  it  is  asserted  that 
he  was  refused  ordination  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Co- 
ventry (afterwards  of  Worcester),  on  the  ground  of  his  deficiency  both 
in  divinity  and  classical  knowledge;  but  afterwards,  it  is  added,  be 
was,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  admitted  into 
holy  orders  by  this  same  Lloyd,  "with  particular  marks  of  favour." 
He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1606,  of  D.D.  in  1707,  and  of  D.D.  in 
1708.  The  first  living  he  held  was  Cannock  in  Staffordshire,  but  in 
1705  he  was  appointed  preacher  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark ;  and  it 
was  while  iu  this  situation  that  he  delivered  his  two  famous  sermons, 
the  first  at  the  assizes  at  Derby,  on  the  loth  of  August,  1700,  the 
second  before  the  lord-mayor  at  St.  Paul's,  on  the  5th  of  November 
in  the  same  year.  These  discourses,  having  been  printed,  were  both 
in  December  following  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  whicli  pass  d  a  resolution  denouncing  them  as  "malicious, 
scandalous,  aud  seditious  libels,  highly  reflecting  upon  her  majesty  and 
government,  the  late  happy  revolution  and  the  Protestant  succession  as 
by  law  established,  aud  both  houses  of  parliament,  tending  to  alienate 
the  affections  of  her  majesty's  good  subjects,  and  to  create  jealousies 
and  divisions  amoug  them."  The  author  and  printer  were  at  the  same 
time  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  tbe  House,  whicli  they  did  accord- 
ingly on  the  next  day  (14th  December);  and  then,  after  he  had 
admitted  the  authorship  of  the  sermons,  it  was  moved  and  carried 
that  Sacheverell  should  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours. It  is  asserted  by  Swift  and  other  authorities  that  Sacheve- 
rell's  real  offence,  in  the  eye  of  the  Whig  ministry  of  the  day,  was  his 
having  in  one  of  his  two  discourses  pointed,  as  was  conceived,  at  the 
lord-treasurer  Godolphiu,  in  a  passage  about  "the  crafty  iusidiousness 
of  such  wiley  Volpones."  Volpone  seems  to  have  been  before  this  a 
popular  nickname  of  Godolphiu. 

After  various  preliminary  proceedings,  the  trial  commenced  before 
the  House  of  Lords  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  27th  of  February 
1710,  aud  lasted  till  the  20th  of  March,  on  which  day  a  majority  of 
their  lordships  (69  to  52)  pronounced  Sacheverell  guilty ;  and  three 
days  after,  sentence  was  passed,  adjudging  him  not  to  preach  for  three 
years  ensuing,  and  ordering  his  two  sermons  to  be  burnt  by  the 
common  hangman.  The  populace,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
accused,  considering  him,  with  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy,  as  the 
champion  of  the  Church,  celebrated  this  impotent  conclusion  of  the 
affair  with  bonfires  and  other  rejoicings  both  in  London  and  all  over 
the  kiugdom  ;  and  when,  iu  May  following,  he  set  out  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  living  of  Salatin  in  Shropshire,  to  which  he  had  been  pre- 
sented, his  journey  to  Oxford,  and  thence  by  Banbury,  Warwick,  and 
Wrexham  to  his  preferment,  was  a  continued  triumph;  which  was 
prolonged  as  he  returned  to  London  through  Shrewsbury,  Bridgenorth, 
Ludlow,  Worcester,  and  other  towns.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  nothing  had  so  much  effect  as  this  affair  of  Sacheverell's  in  influ- 
encing the  general  election  which  took  place  this  same  autumn,  and 
the  immediate  consequence  of  which  was  the  overthrow  of  Godolphin 
and  his  colleagues. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  in  March  1713,  Sacheverell  preached 
at  St.  Saviour's  church,  on  the  Christian  triumph,  or  the  duty  of 
praying  for  our  enemies,  and  again  published  his  discourse.  "I  have 
been  reading  Sacheverell's  long  dull  sermon,  which  he  sent  me,"  says 
his  friend  Swift,  in  his  Journal  to  Stella,  under  date  of  April  4th ;  "  it 
is  the  first  sermon  since  his  suspension  has  expired,  but  not  a  word 
in  it  upon  tbe  occasion,  except  two  or  three  remote  hints."  In  a  pre- 
ceding entry  he  mentions  that  Sacheverell  himself  had  told  him  the 
bookseller  had  given  him  100^.  for  the  sermon,  and  intended  to  print 
30,000.  "I  believe,"  adds  Swift,  "he  will  be  confoundedly  bit,  and 
will  hardly  sell  one-half."  Of  his  St.  Paul's  sermon,  Burnet  states 
that  about  40,000  copies  were  supposed  to  have  been  printed  and 
dispersed  over  the  nation.  The  new  House  of  Commons,  by  way  of 
marking  their  disapprobation  of  the  former  proceedings  against  him, 
appointed  him  to  preach  the  sermon  before  them  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  Restoration  ;  and  the  court  followed  in  the  same  course.  Within 
a  month  alter  the  removal  of  his  suspensidn  the  queen  presented  him 
to  the  valuable  rectory  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn ;  and  it  appears  that 
he  had  interest  enough  with  the  new  ministers  to  procure  also  a 
handsome  provision  for  one  of  his  brothers.  He  had  besides  the  go;>d 
fortune  to  have  a  considerable  estate  at  Callow  in  Derbyshire  left  tc  cim 
l>y  his  kinsman,  George  Sacheverell,  Esq.  He  never  appeared  again  as  an 
tuthor,  except  in  a  dedication  prefixed  to  a  volume  of  posthumous  ser- 


mons by  the  Rev.  W.  Adams,  published  in  1716  ;  but  he  is  stated  to 
have  made  some  noise  in  the  world  by  his  quarrels  and  law-suits  with  his 
parishioners — a  sort  of  stimulus  which  his  system  possibly  required  after 
his  having  played  so  remarkable  a  part  in  the  greater  field  of  national 
affairs ;  but  he  was  evidently  a  weak  and  excessively  vain  and  selfish 
man.  He  was  also  suspected  of  beiug  concerned  in  the  alleged  plot  of 
bis  friend  Atterbury,  who  is  believed  to  have  written  the  defence  which 
he  delivered  on  his  impeachment,  and  to  whom,  then  in  exile,  he  left 
a  legacy  of  500£.  at  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  5th  of  June, 
1724.  From  tho  Stuart  papers  it  would  seem  that  be  was  certainly 
concerned  in  the  plot  for  restoring  the  Stuarts,  as  in  the  'Minute  of 
what  was  resolved  on  by  his  Majesty  (the  Pretender)  and  Earl  Boliug- 
broke,  October  14,  1715,'  quoted  by  Lord  Mahon,  'Hist,  of  Eng.,'  i., 
chap.  2,  is  this  entry  : — "Sacheverell  to  make  his  way  to  the  kiug  (on 
his  landing),  unless  ho  can  be  more  useful  iu  Loudon." 

{Stale  Trials,  vol.  xv.,  pp.  1-522  ;  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  vi., 
pp.  805-887  ;  Burnet,  History  of  his  Own  Time,  ii.,  537,  &c. ;  Boyer, 
History  of  the  Rci'jn  of  Queen  A  nne,  pp.  406,  &c. ;  Tindal,  Continuation 
of  Jlajiin,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  149,  &c.  ;  Swift,  Journal :  Four  Last  Years  of 
tlie  Queen,  and  other  works;  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Account  of  her 
Conduct.  A  note  in  Howell's  'State  Trials,' vol.  xv.,  p.  14,  informs 
us  that  "  there  is  a  curious  passage  about  Sacheverell  in  Harris's 
'James  II.,'  p.  184  ;"  but  Harris  wrote  no  life  of  James  II.,  nor  can 
we  find  Sacheverell  mentioned  in  any  of  his  other  lives.) 

SACHS,  HANS,  whose  real  name  is  said  to  have  been  Loutzdorffeti, 
was  the  most  eminent  poetical  genius  that  Germany  produced  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  to  the  doctrines  of  which  he  became  a 
convert,  and  assisted  the  cause  of  Protestantism  by  his  pen.  This 
most  prolific  as  well  as  original  and  highly-gifted  writer,  was  born  on 
the  5th  of  November  1494  at  Nurnberg,  where  his  father  was  a  tailor ; 
and  after  studying  at  the  Latin  schools,  he  wa3  put  to  be  instructed 
in  the  business  of  a  shoemaker. 

About  two  years  after  he  entered  his  apprenticeship,  that  is,  about 
the  age  of  seventeen,  Hans  became  the  disciple  of  Leonard  Nunneubeck, 
a  weaver  by  trade,  but  also  a  meistersinger,  who  initiated  him  into  the 
mystery  of  weaving  verses.  As  soon  as  his  apprenticeship  expired  he 
set  forth  on  bis  wanderings  through  Germany  in  his  double  capacity, 
making  it  a  point  to  visit  those  cities  which  were  most  renowned  for 
their  poetical  societies  and  corporations  of  singers.  Having  finished 
his  pilgrimage,  he  returned  and  settled  at  Nurnberg,  where  in  1519  he 
married  Kuuegunda  Kreutzer,  who  proved  an  excellent  wife,  and  bore 
him  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  She  died  in  1560  (after  surviving 
all  her  sons) ;  and  in  the  following  year,  when  he  was  sixty-six,  Sachs 
married  Barbara  Harscher,  which  uniou  proved  no  less  happy  than 
the  former  one.  His  eyesight  becoming  impaired,  and  his  hearing 
still  more  so,  he  withdrew  from  society,  and  shut  himself  up  with  his 
books;  his  natural  serenity  and  cheerfulness  of  temper  however  were 
not  disturbed  by  these  misfortunes.  Thus  tranquilly  he  reached  his 
eighty-seventh  year,  dying  January  25,  1578. 

If  his  literary  character  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  his  produc- 
tions, Hans  Sachs  was  literally  one  of  the  greatest  writers  Germany 
has  ever  produced,  for  they  amounted  altogether  to  upwards  of  six 
thousand  different  compositions,  of  which  only  a  portion  are  contained 
in  the  five  folio  volumes  of  his  pieces  printed  at  Nurnberg,  1576-79. 
He  may  therefore  very  well  be  paralleled  to  Lope  de  Vega;  and  con- 
sidering that  he  had  another  business,  the  fertility  of  his  pen  is  even 
more  surprising  than  that  of  the  Spaniard's.  Such  extraordinary  writers 
however  pay  a  double  penalty  :  their  productions  are  of  necessity  only 
extemporaneous  effusions  upon  paper,  aud  by  far  the  greater  bulk  of 
them  must  be  consigned  to  oblivion.  By  posterity  they  are  known 
only  as  recorded  literary  phenomena :  they  preserve  a  name  in  the 
annals  of  poetry,  and  as  much  as  that  has  been  accomplished  by  a 
single  composition,  such  as  the  '  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,'  and 
'Julius  von  Tarent ' — productions  that  immortalise  the  names  of  a 
Gray  and  a  Leisewitz.  For  the  student  who  is  desirous  of  tracing  the 
formation  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Germany,  the  works  of 
Sachs  possess  considerable  interest  independent  of  their  intrinsic 
merits,  which  however,  to  be  fairly  appreciated,  must  be  considered 
with  reference  to  his  own  times  and  country.  They  display  great 
shrewdness,  liveliness,  and  keenness  of  satire,  together  with  a  steady 
manliness  of  tone.  But  they  also  frequently  offend  both  modern  taste 
and  modern  ideas  of  decorum.  Their  failing  in  that  respect  is  the 
very  reverse  of  refined  immorality.  Nor  is  that  by  any  means  their 
sole  defect ;  for,  as  might  indeed  be  expected,  they  are  overlaid  with 
a  great  deal  of  mere  garrulous  prosing,  unrelieved  by  any  charm  of 
versification.  Another  great  fault  is,  that  all  the  subjects  are  too 
much  in  the  same  strain,  stamped  by  the  same  manner  ;  wherefore  it 
has  been  remarked,  that  two  or  three  of  his  pieces  serve  to  render  us 
acquainted  with  the  whole.  Yet  it  is  easier  to  point  out  faults  and 
imperfections  of  the  kind  above  mentioned,  than  to  estimate  such  a 
writer  critically.  Gothe  to  a  certain  extent  imitated  Hans  Sachs  in 
his  'Faust.'  Sachs  has  been  eulogised  for  " the  fidelity  of  colouring 
with  which  he  exhibits  the  characters  and  times  which  he  paiuta." 
But  this  remark  must  be  taken  with  great  limitation,  and  with  reference 
only  to  the  mauners  of  his  own  age, for  his  anachronisms  against  history, 
costume,  and  probability  are  frequently  quite  startling — Semiramis 
and  Cleopatra,  Agrippina  and  Clytemnestra,  appear  together  in  the 
same  piece.  In  fact,  according  to  his  own  confession,  he  was  acquainted 
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with  neither  Greek  nor  Latin,  and  knew  the  works  of  the  ancient!  only 
through  Buch  translations  as  were  then  to  be  procured.  Yet,  though 
excluded  from  the  learned  languages,  bis  reading  was  remarkably 
extensive.  After  all,  whatever  imperfections  criticism  may  allcgo 
against  the  writer,  biography  has  none  to  record  against  the  man,  save 
those  which  aro  common  to  human  nature.  J 1  e  uniformly  employed 
his  pen  with  the  best  of  motives— to  reform  and  instruct;  and  not 
only  was  his  personal  character  irreproachable,  but  the  amiable  '  bon- 
hommie'  of  his  disposition  such  as  to  obtain  for  him  the  appellation 
of  '  Honest  Hans  Sachs.' 

SACHTLEVEN  (or  ZACIITLEVEN),  CORNELIUS,  was  born  at 
Rotterdam  in  1612.  It  is  not  known  under  what  master  he  studied, 
but  it  is  apparent  that  he  was  a  careful  observer  of  nature.  He  settled 
at  Antwerp,  and  gained  great  reputation  by  painting  subjects  from  low 
life  in  imitation  of  Brauwer.  His  corps-de-garde  are  much  praised  for 
their  judicious  grouping  and  truth  to  nature.  lie  painted  also  the 
interiors  of  farmhouses,  and  the  sports  and  recreations  of  the  villagers, 
in  the  style  and  manner  of  D.  Teuiers.  Though  much  inferior  to  the 
two  great  artists  whom  he  chose  for  his  models,  his  works  have  con- 
siderable merit,  and  are  found  in  the  best  collections.  lie  died  in  1635. 

SACH  TLEVEN,  HERMAN,  was  born  at  Rotterdam  in  1609,  and 
studied  under  John  van  Qoyen.  He  did  not  however  confine  himself 
to  the  style  of  his  master,  but  applied  with  the  greatest  diligence  to 
tho  study  of  nature,  making  numerous  sketches  and  designs,  which 
are  highly  esteemed  by  the  curious.  The  scenery  of  the  Netherlands 
not  being  suitable  to  his  taste,  he  visited  the  countries  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  which  afforded  him  more  picturesque 
subjects.  Some  writers  have  affirmed  that  he  visited  Italy,  but  the 
Dutch  biographers  appear  to  have  proved  that  he  never  travelled 
farther  from  home  than  to  the  countries  above  mentioned.  His  pic- 
tures are  highly  finished,  with  a  light  free  touch,  and  a  skilful  manage- 
ment of  the  aerial  perspective.  He  generally  introduces  into  his 
landscapes  a  great  number  of  figures  and  boats,  which  are  drawn  with 
great  correctness  and  spirit.  His  skies  and  distances  are  in  general 
clear,  and  he  often  endeavours  to  express  the  effects  of  the  vapour 
bi  tween  the  eye  and  remote  objects,  like  Berghem  and  Wouvermaus. 
His  merit  was  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries,  and  his  best  pictures, 
which  are  not  common,  are  still  highly  esteemed.  Ho  died  in  1685,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-six. 

SACKVILLE,  THOMAS,  EARL  OF  DORSET,  was  born  in  1536, 
at  Buckhurst  in  Sussex.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  Richard  Sackville, 
the  representative  of  a  very  ancient  family,  who  had  been  high  in  office 
under  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  After  studying  some  time 
both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  taking  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  the 
latter  university,  he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  youth,  though  passed  in  dissipation  and  extravagance, 
was  not  wholly  misspent,  as  is  shown  by  his  poems,  which  were  written 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  were  the  first-fruits  of  his  vigorous  and 
fertile  mind.  At  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  in  1566,  he  returned 
from  the  Continent,  which  he  had  visited  after  his  marriage.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  created  Lord  Buckhurst  by  Elizabeth,  and  having  on 
a  sudden  reformed  his  habits  of  profuseuess,  received  from  that  time 
various  marks  of  royal  favour.  In  1570  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
France,  to  treat  of  the  marriage  then  proposed  between  the  queen  and 
the  Duke  of  Anjou ;  and  in  1587  was  employed  as  ambassador  extra- 
ordinary to  the  United  States  of  the  Netherlands,  to  adjust  the  differ- 
ences between  them  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  whose  auger  he  drew 
upon  himself  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty.  He  was  in  consequence 
imprisoned  till  the  death  of  his  formidable  enemy  in  15S8,  after  which 
event  he  was  at  once  restored  to  Elizabeth's  confidence,  and  filled  a 
variety  of  state  offices.  In  1593,  on  the  death  of  Burghley,  he  was 
made  lord-treasurer,  which  situation  he  held  during  the  next  reign  till 
his  death,  April  19,  1608,  having,  with  rare  good  fortune,  had  his  great 
services  fully  appreciated  by  two  royal  personages  of  very  different 
character.  His  letters,  many  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Cotton 
Collection  in  the  British  Museum,  show  that  he  was  distinguished  by 
the  qualities  which  befit  a  statesman,  and  they  confirm  the  judgment 
of  his  contemporaries. 

His  poems  are — the  tragedy  of  '  Ferrex  and  Porrex  '  (called  in  a  later 
edition  'Gorboduc');  'The  Induction,'  or  poetical  preface  to  'The 
Mirror  for  Magistrates ; '  together  with  '  The  Complaint  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,'  in  the  same  collection.  Of  these  '  The  Induction' 
possesses  great  merit,  and  reminds  us  of  the  poems  of  Spenser,  to 
which,  though  inferior  in  richness  of  imagery,  it  bears  great  resem- 
blance not  only  in  the  curious  exactness  with  which  the  lively  por- 
traiture of  allegorical  personages  is  made  out,  but  in  the  language  and 
metre.  The  earnestness  and  quaintness  of  antiquated  forms  of  speech, 
and  the  stately  structure  of  the  verse,  contribute  much  in  the  compo- 
sitions of  both  poets  to  the  solemn  effect  of  the  pictures  which  are 
presented  in  succession  to  the  reader.  AVarton,  in  his  '  History  of 
English  Poetry,'  considers  Dorset  to  have  furnished  the  model  upon 
which  Spenser  formed  his  style.  For  some  further  information  see 
Wood's  'Athena;  Oxonienses'  (Bliss). 

SACKVILLE,  CHARLES,  EARL  OF  DORSET,  was  born 
January  24,  1637.  In  his  youth  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  returned 
a  little  before  the  Restoration  ;  he  afterwards  sat  in  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  East  Qrinstead  in  Sussex.  Being,  like  most  young  noblemen 


of  his  day,  of  a  dissolute  turn,  he  engaged  in  no  public  employment, 
and  he  became  a  great  favourite  with  Charles  II.  In  1665,  being  then 
Lord  Buckhurst,  he  attended  the  Duke  of  York  a*  a  volunteer  in  the 
Dutch  war;  and  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  in  which  the  enemy  v.cro 
defeated,  and  Opdam,  their  admiral,  killed,  ho  is  said  to  h  ive  coin  I 
the  celebrated  song  beginning  '  To  all  ye  ladies  now  on  land.'  He  wan 
employed  after  this  in  short  embassies  to  France.  Having  heroine 
Earl  of  Dorset  by  the  death  of  his  futher,  1677,  he  soon  nfter  chose 
for  his  second  wife  a  daughter  of  tho  Karl  of  Xoi  thampton. 

Dorset  was  favourably  noticed  by  .lames  II.,  but  c  ase  1  to  be  one 
of  his  adherents  as  he  grew  more  violent  in  his  measures.  After  the 
king's  departure,  he  sat  with  other  peers  in  council  to  preserve  tho 
public  peace.  At  the  accession  of  William  III.  he  was  appointed  lord- 
ohamberlaio  of  the  household,  and  received  other  marks  of  royal 
favour.  His  health  after  this  declined,  and  he  died  at  Bath,  January  I  9, 
1705-6.  A  rare  felicity,  both  in  speech  and  action,  seems  to  havo 
distinguished  Dorset  above  all  his  contemporaries.  This  is  admitt-d 
by  those  of  his  brother  courtiers  who  were  themselves  most  remarkablu 
for  wit  and  address.  Something  of  the  ease  and  sprightliness  of  his 
conversation  has  been  transmitted  to  us  through  his  poems,  though 
there  is  little  to  justify  the  extravagant  praises  of  Dryden  and  others, 
these  compositions  being  few  in  number  and  on  trifling  subject-,.  J  hey 
are  printed  among  the  minor  poets.  An  elaborate  panegyric  by  Prior, 
and  a  biography  by  Johnson,  abridged  from  a  longer  one  by  Cibber, 
may  be  consulted  for  his  life.  See  also  Walpole's  '  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors'  (Park). 

SACKVILLE,  LORD  GEORGE,  a  younger  son  of  the  ducal  house 
of  Dorset,  was  born  January  26,  1716.  During  the  reign  of  (ieorge  II. 
he  was  actively  engaged  both  as  a  statesman  and  a  politician  ;  he 
served  at  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,  and  at  the  battle  of  Minden, 
fought  in  1759,  he  commanded  the  British  forces  under  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand of  Brunswick.  To  this  he  owes  the  greater  part  of  his  notoriety  : 
having  failed  to  execute  the  prince's  orders  to  charge,  by  which  default 
the  victory  was  rendered  less  decisive  than  it  might  have  been,  he 
was  insulted  by  his  commander,  and,  at  his  own  request,  recalled  to 
England,  where  he  demanded,  and  with  some  difficulty  obtained,  a 
court-martial,  by  which,  April  3,  1760,  he  was  adjudged  incapable  of 
serving  thereafter  in  any  military  capacity.  George  II.,  who  was  highly 
incensed  at  Sackville's  conduct,  took  every  means  of  rendering  bis 
punishment  most  galling ;  and  among  other  things,  erased  with  his 
own  hand,  in  council,  Lord  George  Sackville's  name  from  the  list  of 
privy-councillors.  In  the  reign  of  George  III.,  to  whom  he  was  per- 
sonally acceptable,  he  returned  to  public  life;  and  having  attached 
himself  to  Lord  North,  was  ma  le  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  in 
1775,  and  had  the  direction  of  the  American  war:  with  what  success 
need  not  be  here  said.  In  1782,  he,  with  his  leader,  retired  from 
office,  having  just  before  been  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  titles  of 
Viscount  Sackville  and  Baron  of  Bolebrook,  titles  united  to  the  dukedom 
of  Dorset  by  the  accession  of  Lord  George's  eldest  son  to  that  superiol 
dignity.  In  1770  Lord  George  Sackville  took  the  name  of  Germain, 
for  an  inheritance,  under  which  name  he  is  equally  well  known.  He 
died  August  26,  1785. 

Two  explanations  may  be  found  of  his  misconduct  at  Minden  :  oue 
lack  of  personal  courage,  of  which  he  had  before  been  suspected ;  the 
other,  p-rsonal  pique  against  Prince  Ferdinand,  indisposing  him  to  act 
with  vigour.  The  latter  is  perhaps  less  creditable  than  ti  e  former. 
It  is  to  be  added  however  that  some  inconsistency  seems  to  have 
existed  in  the  orders  delivered  to  him,  which  may  nave  given  rise  to 
hesitation  in  a  man  unequal  to  the  emergency,  without  gross  cowardice 
or  wilful  and  predetermined  betrayal  of  trust.  Of  his  political  career 
nothing  need  be  said. 

SACROBOSCO,  JOHANNES  DE,  an  eminent  Endish  mathe- 
matician of  the  13th  century,  contemporary  with  Roger  Bacon.  The 
place  of  his  birth  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  Holywood,  but  is 
not  positively  known,  there  having  been  at  that  period  at  least  two 
towns  in  England  of  that  name.  According  to  Mackenzie,  who  has 
claimed  him  for  a  native  of  Scotlaud  without  any  satisfactory  evidence, 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  University  of  Paris  in  the  ycu- 
1221,  where  he  afterwards  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  professor 
of  mathematics.  All  the  biographers  agree  in  asserting  that  he  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Paris,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  he 
was  some  few  years  at  Oxford,  where  he  is  said  by  SVhethaiustede  to 
have  lectured  before  large  audiences  with  great  applause.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1256,  as  appears  from  the  inscription  on  his  monu- 
ment in  the  cloisters  of  the  Mathurine  convent  at  that  place.  As  an 
author,  he  is  more  distinguished  by  a  few  elementary  works  which  he 
left  behind  him,  and  which  obtained  a  most  extended  popularity,  than 
for  much  originality  of  talent.  His  treatise  '  De  Sphsera  Mundi,' 
which  is  merely  a  paraphrased  translation  of  a  portion  of  Ptolemseus's 
'Almagest,'  continued  to  be  used  in  the  schools  for  nearly  four  centuries; 
it  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1472,  passed  through  mora 
than  twenty  editions,  and  was  commented  on  by  several  Gist-rate 
astronomers.  In  1244  he  composed  a  tract,  '  De  Computo  Ecclesiastico,1 
which  contains  the  common  rules  of  that  science ;  a  curious  colophon, 
which  Wallis  and  Vossius  give  from  old  manuscript  copies,  is  our 
authority  for  the  date  of  its  composition.  Perhaps  however  his  most 
popular  work  is  a  tract  'De  Algorismo,'  oue  of  the  earliest  known 
wovks  on  arithmetic  in  which  the  Arabic  numerical  notation  is  en> 
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ployed.  This  latter  work,  which  is  very  common  in  manuscript,  is 
printed  in  Halliwell's  'Bare  Mathematics,'  pp.  1-26,  and  a  nearly 
contemporary  English  translation  of  it  is  preserved  in  manuscript  in 
the  Ashmolean  library  at  Oxford. 

SAUY,  ANTOINE  ISAAC  SILVESTRE  DE,  was  born  at  Paris.,  on 
the  21st  of  September  175$.  His  father,  Jacques  Abraham  Silvestrc, 
practised  as  a  notary  in  that  capital.  At  the  early  age  of  seven  De 
Sacy  lost  hi3  fatlier,  but  his  mother  took  great  care  of  his  education, 
which,  owing  to  the  delicate  state  of  his  health,  was  directed  by  a 
tutor  under  his  maternal  roof.  His  progress  in  classical  studies  was 
very  rapid,  as  appears  from  his  intimate  acquaintance  both  with  Latin 
and  Greek  literature.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  became  acquainted 
with  Dom  Berthereau,  a  Benedictine  of  St.  Gcrmaindes-Pr<5s,  who  was 
then  engaged  in  preparing  a  collection  of  such  Arabian  historians  as 
have  written  on  the  Crusades,  and  who  inspired  him  with  a  t;istc  for 
Oriental  languages.  Having  finished  his  classical  studies,  Do  Sacy 
began  the  study  of  Hebrew.  From  Hebrew  he  proceeded  to  the 
Svriac,  Chaldee,  and  Samaritan,  and  thence  to  Arabic  and  Ethiopic. 
With  these  laborious  pursuits  De  Sacy  combined  the  study  of  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  English,  and  German  languages,  with  all  which  he 
made  himself  well  acquainted.  He  soon  added  to  his  knowledge 
of  Arabic  that  of  Persian  and  Turkish,  two  languages  which,  being 
then  very  little  known  in  Europe,  required  new  investigations  on 
his  part. 

De  Sacy's  first  literary  labours  were  directed  towards  Biblical 
researches.  In  1780  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  undertook  the 
<  lamination  of  a  Syriac  manuscript  in  the  Bibliothcque  Roy  ale,  which 
contained  a  translation  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Kings,  and  he  made 
some  notes  on  the  subject  which  appeared  in  Eichhoru's  'Biblical  and 
Oj  ientai  Repertory  '  (Leyden,  vol.  vii.,  p.  227,  et  seq.).  In  1785  he  was 
elected  a  titular  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- 
Lettres.  Immediately  upon  his  appointment  he  wrote  two  memoirs, 
one  upon  the  breaking  of  the  dike  of  Irem  in  Arabia  Felix,  the  other 
on  the  original  vestiges  of  Arabian  literature  (' Recueil  de  l'Acad.  des 
Inscriptions,'  vol.  xlviii.,  old  series;  vol.  x.,  new  series).  In  the  same 
year  De  Sacy  was  nominated  a  member  of  a  committee  of  the 
Academy  which  was  appointed  to  make  analyses  and  extracts  from 
the  most  important  iuedited  works  in  the  Royal  Library ;  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  volume  of  the  Collection  entitled  '  Notices  et  Extraits,' 
Sc.,  which  does  not  contain  some  notice  by  him  of  a  Persian  or  Arabic 
work.  Among  his  contributions  the  most  remarkable  are  his  'Bio- 
graphies of  Persian  Poets'  (vol.  iv.),  and  a  notice  on  four  Arabic 
works  relative  to  the  conquest  of  Yemen  by  the  Othomans  in  the  16th 
century  (vol.  iv.).  Shortly  after  he  wrote  his  admirable  memoirs  on 
various  antiquities  of  Persia,  and  deciphered  the  Pehlvi  inscriptions  of 
Nakshi-Rostem,  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Persepolis.  He  also 
i^ave  the  various  readings  on  the  medals  of  the  Sassanian  kings, 
together  with  an  abstract  of  their  history  translated  from  Mirkhond. 
The  whole  was  published  in  1793,  in  1  vol.  4to. 

During  the  revolutionary  period  De  Sacy  withdrew  with  his  family 
to  a  small  country-house  some  leagues  from  Paris,  and  devoted  hims  lf 
entirely  to  the  study  of  Oriental  literature.  Among  his  labours  at 
that  time  are  his  '  Researches  into  the  Religious  Tenets  and  Customs 
of  the  Druses,'  which  however  were  not  published  till  shortly  before 
his  death.  In  1795  a  school  for  teaching  living  Oriental  languages 
beiug  instituted  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  De  Sacy  was  appointed 
professor  of  Arabic.  He  then  gave  all  his  attention  to  the  composition 
of  an  Arabic  grammar,  which  he  compiled  chiefly  from  the  works  of 
native  grammarians;  and  about  the  same  time  (1799)  he  published  his 
'  Principles  of  General  Grammar,' of  which  a  third  edition  appeared 
in  1S15,  12mo,  Paris.  In  1805  De  Sacy  was  sent  by  the  imperial 
government  to  Genoa  for  the  purpose  of  examining  certain  Arabic 
manuscripts  which  were  said  to  exist  in  the  archives  of  the  city ;  and 
on  his  return  to  Paris  in  1S06  he  made  a  report  to  the  Academy  on 
the  historical  documents  which  he  had  found  there.  In  the  same 
j  ear  De  Sacy  was  appointed  professor  of  Persian,  and  he  published  his 
'  Ohrestouiathie  Arabe,'  or  a  selection  of  extracts  from  various  Arabian 
writers,  both  in  prose  aud  verse,  by  far  the  most  valuable  work  for  the 
use  of  studeuts  that  has  yet  appeared.  In  1810  his  Arabic  Grammar, 
the  fruit  of  fifteen  years'  almost  incessant  labour,  was  published,  as 
well  as  his  translation  of  Abd-al-latif 's  account  of  Egypt  ('Relation 
de  l'Egypt,'  &c,  4 to,  1810).  About  the  same  time  he  published  a 
'  Memoir  on  the  Orthography  and  Manner  of  reciting  the  Koran ' 
('  Not.  et  Ext.,'  vol.  viii.),  and  was  likewise  one  of  the  most  zealous 
contributors  to  the  '  Magasiu  Encyclopedique,'  the  '  Mines  de  l'Orient,' 
and  the  '  Annales  des  Voyages.' 

On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814,  De  Sacy,  who  had  received 
from  the  imperial  government  the  title  of  baron,  became  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  aud  was  also  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Council  for  Public  Instruction.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  founding 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president.  In 
1816  he  published,  under  the  title  of  '  Calila  et  Dinna,'  the  Arabic 
text  of  the  Fables  of  Bidpai,  and  the  Moallakah  (or  suspended  poem) 
of  Lebid,  with  a  French  version  aud  critical  notes.  In  1819  appeared 
the  '  Pend-Nameh  '  (Book  of  Counsels),  in  Persian  and  French,  with 
copious  notes.  The  whole  of  the  '  Makamat '  (Sessions)  of  Hariri,  in 
Arabic,  with  a  commentary  also  in  Arabic,  was  his  next  publication, 
the  edition  being  made  with  so  much  care  that  it  met  with  a  ready 


sale  even  in  eastern  countries.  In  1826-27  De  Sacy  published  a  new 
edition  of  his  '  Chrestomathie  Arabe,'  with  corrections  and  consider- 
able additions;  and  in  1829  he  added  a  supplementary  volume,  entitled 
'  Anthologie  Grammaticale  Arabe.'  The  second  edition  of  his  Arabic 
Grammar  appeared  in  1831.  In  1832  Louis-Philippe  elevated  De  Sacy 
to  the  peerage,  and  appointed  him  keeper  of  the  Oriental  manuscripts 
hi  the  King's  Library,  aud  perpetual  secretary  to  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions.  De  Sacy's  last  work  was  his  '  Exposd  de  la  Religion  des 
Druses,'  which  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  1838,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  On 
the  19th  of  February  of  the  same  year,  as  De  Sacy  was  returning 
from  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  where  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
debate,  he  fell  in  the  street  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  He  was  removed  to 
his  house,  where  he  died  on  the  following  day,  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age. 

Of&ea&l  literature  is  greatly  iudebled  to  the  labours  of  this  dis- 
tinguished scholar.  He  not  only  contributed  to  extend  our  kuowledge 
of  every  branch  of  Oriental  literature,  but  it  was  on  his  recommenda- 
tion that  professorships  of  Chinese,  Sanskrit,  and  Hindostance  were 
established  in  Paris  ;  and  it  was  also  under  his  direction  that  the 
Russian  and  Prussian  institutions  for  Oriental  studies  were  raised  to 
their  pivsi-nt  eminence.  A  very  able  paper,  giving  an  account  of  De 
Sacy's  life  and  writings,  was  read  on  the  23rd  of  June  1S38  before  the 
Academy,  by  M.  Reiuaud,  who  was  his  personal  friend.  It  has  since 
been  published  under  the  title  of  '  Notice  Historique  et  Littdraire  sur 
M.  le  Baron  SilveEtre  de  Sacy.' 

SADI.  [Saadi.] 

SADLER,  SIR  RALPH,  the  eldest  sou  of  Henry  Sadler,  Esq.,  was 
born  at  Hackney  in  Middlesex,  in  1507,  where  his  family  had  been  for 
some  time  settled.  In  early  life  he  gained  a  situation  in  the  family 
of  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  who  introduced  him  to  the  notice 
of  H.  nry  VIII.,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
religious  housc3,  and  he  had  his  full  share  of  their  spoil.  In  1537  he 
commenced  a  long  series  of  diplomatic  services  in  Scotland ;  in  the 
first  instance,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  detaching  that  country  from 
its  close  alliance  with  France,  and  persuading  the  king  of  Scotland  to 
imitate  his  uncle's  conduct  towards  the  see  of  Rome  and  the  clergy. 
In  these  objects  however  he  failed.  In  1540  he  lost  his  patron  Crom- 
well, who  was  beheaded  ;  but  he  retained  his  favour  with  Henry,  who 
again  sent  him  to  Scotland  in  1541.  Upon  the  death  of  James  V., 
Sadler  lent  his  aid  to  the  match  projected  by  Henry  VIII.  between 
his  son  Edward  aud  the  young  queen  of  Scotland,  but  this  ended  so 
unsuccessfully,  that  in  December  1543,  Sadler  was  obliged  to  return 
to  England,  and  Henry  declared  war  against  Scotland.  In  the  mean- 
time Henry  was  so  satisfied  with  Sadler's  services,  even  in  this  last 
negociation,  that  he  included  him  by  the  title  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
Knight,  among  the  twelve  persona  whom  he  named  as  a  privy-council 
to  the  sixteen  nobles  to  whom  in  his  will  he  had  bequeathed  the  care 
of  his  son  and  of  the  kingdom.  AVhen  this  will  was  set  aside  by  the 
protector  Somerset,  and  it  became  necessary  to  conciliate  the  king's 
executors  and  privy-councillors  by  wealth  and  honours,  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler  received  a  confirmation  of  all  the  church  lands  formerly 
assigned  to  him  by  Henry,  with  splendid  additions.  At  the  battle  ot 
Pinkie,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  was  raised 
to  the  degree  of  knight-banneret  on  the  field  of  battle ;  but  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  him  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  except  that  in 
the  fourth  year  of  that  king  we  find  him  mentioned  as  master  of  the 
great  wardrobe.  In  Queen  Mary's  reign,  although  he  appears  to  have 
been  in  her  favour,  he  retired  to  his  estate  at  Hackney,  and  resigned 
the  office  of  clerk  of  the  hanaper,  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him 
by  Henry  VIII. 

On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  again  appeared  at  court,  was  called 
to  the  privy-council,  and  retained  to  his  death  a  large  portion  of  the 
esteem  of  that  princess.  He  was  a  member  of  her  first  parliament  as 
one  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Hertford.  When 
Elizabeth  thought  proper  to  favour  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  and  to  support  the  nobility  who  were  for  it  against  Mary, 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler  was  her  principal  agent.  He  was  also  concerned  in 
the  subsequent  measures  which  led  to  the  death  of  Mary,  and  wa3 
appointed  her  keeper  in  the  castle  of  Tutbury  :  but  such  was  Eliza- 
beth's jealousy  of  this  unfortunate  princess,  that  even  Sadler's  watch- 
fulness became  liable  to  her  suspicions,  and  on  one  occasion  a  heavy 
complaint  was  made  against  him  that  he  had  permitted  Mary  to 
accompany  him  to  some  distauce  from  the  castle  of  Tutbury,  to  eujoy 
the  sport  of  hawking.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  expostulated  upon  the 
miserable  life  which  he  passed  at  Tutbury,  and  upon  the  misconstruc- 
tion put  upon  his  actions,  aud  Mary  was  finally  committed  to  a  new 
keeper.  Elizabeth  however  did  not  withdraw  her  confidence  from  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler  in  other  matters,  and,  after  the  execution  of  Mary, 
employed  him  to  go  to  the  court  of  James  VI.  to  dissuade  the  Scotch 
king  from  entertaining  thoughts  of  a  war  with  England  on  his  mother's 
account,  to  which,  there  was  reason  to  think,  he  might  have  been 
excited.  In  this  Sir  Ralph  had  little  difficulty  in  succeeding,  partly 
perhaps  from  James's  love  of  ease,  and  partly  from  the  prospect  he  had 
of  peaceably  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  England.  This  was  the  last 
time  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  was  employed  in  the  public  service,  for  soon 
after  his  return  from  Scotland  he  died,  at  his  lordship  of  Standon  in 
Hertfordshire,  March  30,  15S7,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  aud 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  Standon,  where  his  monument  was 
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decorated  with  tlio  king  of  Scotland's  standard,  which  ho  hud  taken 
at  l'inkio. 

Tho  transaction*  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler's  moat  memorable  embassies 
nro  recorded  in  "Letters  and  Negotiations  of  Sir  Ralph  Saillcr,'  &o., 
printed  ac  Edinburgh,'  8vo,  1720,  from  manuscripts  in  tlio  Advocates' 
Liorary :  bat  a  more  corapleto  collection  was  published  of  his 'State 
I'apers  and  Letters,'  edited  by  Arthur  Clifford,  Esq.,  of  Tixal,  liis 
descendant,  in  2  vols.  4to,  in  1801),  to  which  was  added,  a  '  Memoir  of 
the  Life  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,*  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Walter  Seott, 
with  historical  notes  :  to  which  tho  preoeding  account  is  principally 
indebted. 

SADOLKTO,  JACOrO,  was  born  at  Modena  in  1477,  and  studied 
at  Ferrara,  and  afterwards  at  Homo,  lie  applied  himself  especially  to 
tho  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  became  a  distinguished  scholar. 
Leo  X.  appointed  him  one  of  his  secretaries,  together  with  Bemho, 
and  afterwards  made  him  bishop  of  Carpentras  iu  the  county  of 
Avignon,  but  still  kept  him  at  Home.  After  Leo's  death,  his  suc- 
cessor, Adrian  VI.,  who  had  no  partiality  for  learned  men,  neglected 
Sadohto,  who  repaired  to  his  dloeese  of  Carpentras.  When 
Clement  VII.  ascended  tho  pontifical  throne,  in  1523,  he  appointed 
Sadoleto  his  secretary,  lint  Clement's  tortuous  and  selfish  policy 
disgusted  Sadoleto,  who  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  return  to  his 
diocese,  and  accordingly  ho  left  Rome  about  a  month  before  Bourbon 
and  his  band  sacked  the  city.  At  Carpentras  he  wrote  several  works  ; 
among  the  rest,  a  learned  commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to 
tho  Romans.  Some  expressions  in  this  commentary,  which  referred 
to  the  abstruse  doctrines  of  predestination  and  grace,  wero  considered 
heterodox  at  Home,  and  his  work  was  prohibited.  Sadoleto  wrote  to 
l'aul  III.,  who  had  succeeded  Clement  VII.,  an  explanation  of  his 
opinions,  which  satisfied  tho  pope,  and  Sadoleto  was  cleared  of  all 
suspicion  of  heresy.  Soon  after  he  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  was 
employed  in  several  important  affairs.  In  1542  he  was  sent  as  legate 
to  Francis  I.,  to  mediate  a  peace  between  that  king  and  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  iu  which  however  he  did  not  succeed.  In  1544,  being  old 
and  infirm,  he  obtained  leave  to  resign  his  see  of  Carpentras  iu  favour 
of  his  nephew  Paul  Sadoleto,  whom  he  had  educated  himself,  and 
withdrew  into  retirement.  He  died  iu  1547.  His  unspotted  character, 
the  mildness  of  bis  manners,  his  sincere  piety,  and  his  love  of  letters, 
have  caused  him  to  be  compared  with  Fcue'lon. 

Sadoleto  wrote  a  work  on  education,  '  De  Liberis  recte  Instituendis,' 
which  contains  much  excellent  advice.  He  also  wrote  a  disputation, 
in  two  books,  on  the  merits  of  philosophy,  on  the  model  of  Cicero's 
Tusculanrc,'  which  Bembo  praise  1  greatly,  as  worthy  of  the  Augustan 
age.  A  poem  which  he  wrote  iu  Latin  hexameters,  on  the  discovery 
at  Rome  of  the  group  of  the  Laocoon,  was  likewise  much  admired. 

SAFARIK,  PAL  JOZSEF,  is  the  Bohemian  form  of  the  name  of 
an  eminent  antiquarian  and  philological  author,  who  has  adopted  the 
Bohemian  language  as  the  vehicle  of  his  literary  productions,  after 
having  composed  his  early  writings  in  German,  in  which  his  name  is 
generally  spelt  Schafarik,  or  Schaffarik.  He  was  born  on  the  30th  of 
May  1795,  at  Kobeljarowo  in  Northern  Hungary,  where  the  Slovakian, 
which  is  the  common  language,  is  so  akin  to  the  Bohemian  spoken  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdom,  that  Safarik,  the  principal  native  prose  writer, 
and  Kollar  [Hollar],  the  leading  native  poet,  have  both  ranged  them- 
selves in  the  ranks  of  Bohemian  authors.  After  studying  in  his  native 
country,  and  then  at  the  University  of  Jena,  Safarik  became  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  college  of  Neusatz  in  Southern  Hungary,  where  a  different 
Slavonic  dialect  is  the  language  spoken  ;  but  in  1833  he  threw  this  up, 
and  fixed  bis  residence  at  Prague,  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
Bohemian,  aud  to  edit  the  '  Jourual  of  the  Bohemian  Museum,'  which 
remained  under  his  management  from  1832  to  1842.    In  the  year  . 

1848  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  university  library  at  Prague,  ' 
and  he  took  a  great  share  iu  the  Bohemian  agitation  of  that  year, 
which  was  crushed  by  the  cannon  of  Windischgratz.  [Palacky.] 
This  did  not  prevent  his  appointment  by  the  Austrian  government,  in 

1849  and  in  1  Sol,  as  president  of  the  committee,  to  examine  the  old 
legal  technical  terms  and  iuvent  new  ones,  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
ject of  publishing  the  laws  in  each  of  the  five  Slavonic  languages  of 
the  Austrian  empire — the  Bohemian,  Rutheniau,  Croatian,  Servian, 
and  Slovakian.  Safarik's  writings  are  numerous,  but  all  have  a  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  the  Slavonic  languages  and  literature.  The  principal 
is  his  '  Geschichte  der  slawischen  Sprache  und  Literatur  naeh  alien 
Mundarteu  '  (a  '  History  of  the  Slavonic  Language  and  Literature  in 
all  its  Dialects'),  Buda,  1826,  which  is  a  great  storehouse  of  literary 
information,  but  rather  a  bibliographical  catalogue  than  a  history,  the 
principal  feature  being  its  very  full  lists  of  titles  of  books.  His 

Slowanske  Starozitnosti '  ('Bohemian  Antiquities'),  Prague,  1837,  and 
Lis  '  Slowansky  Narodopis'  ('Slavonic  Ethnology'),  Prague,  1842, 
contain  the  results  of  his  researches  into  the  origin  and  early  history  of 
the  Slavonic  nations.  They  have  been  translated  into  various  lan- 
guages, and  are  now  among  the  first  books  referred  to  by  all  investi- 
gators of  the  subject.  His  other  works  are  chiefly  dissertations  of  less 
extent  on  kindred  themes.     [See  Supplement.] 

SAGE,  LE,  ALAIN-RENE,  was  born  May  8,  166?,  at  the  village  of 
Sarzeau,  which  is  situated  on  the  peninsula  of  Ruis  in  the  department 
of  Morbihan,  in  France,  about  ten  miles  from  Vannes,  the  capital  of 
that  department.  His  father,  Claude  Le  Sage,  who  was  a  lawyer,  and 
held  the  office  of  registrar  of  the  Cour  Royale  of  Ruis,  died  in  1682;  [ 


lie  bequeathed  a  moderate  property  to  his  rod,  and  entrusted  both  son 
and  property  to  an  uncle,  who  sent  young  Lo  Huge  to  bo  inHlrncted  in 
the  Jesuits'  cull. -yy  .-it  Vanm  h,  where  he  b<  came  un  especial  favourite 
of  Pore  Pochard,  then  at  the  head  of  that  College,  who  bentowed  much 
pains  on  his  education.  The  uncle  is  said  to  have  dissipated  the  pro- 
perty, and  young  Lo  Sage,  on  leaving  the  college,  appear!  to  have 
obtained  and  held  for  live  or  six  years  au  office  iu  the  collection  of  the 
taxes  in  his  native  province -of  Brittany. 

Lo  Sage,  having  been  deprived  of  his  office,  went  to  Paris  in  1C92, 
with  the  intention  of  going  through  a  course  of  philosophy  and  law, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  making  interest  to  obtain  another  situation. 
His  haudsome  person  and  agreeable  manners,  his  talent*,  und  his  taste 
for  elegant  literature,  procured  him  admission  to  the  best  society.  In 
1694  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Paris.  Danchet,  with 
whom  ho  bad  become  intimate  while  prosecuting  his  studies  in  the 
University  of  Paris,  persuaded  him  to  produce,  from  the  Latin  ve:  ion 
of  Jaques  Bongars,  the  Letters  of  AristametuR,  which  is  rather  au 
imitation  than  a  translation.  It  was  printed  in  1695  at  Cbartre",  but 
with  the  imprint  of  Rotterdam,  1  vol.  12mo,  at  the  expense  of  Danchet, 
who  was  then  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Chartres. 

Le  Sage  h*d  been  admitted  avocat  au  parlement  de  Paris,  but  he 
subsequently  dropped  the  designation,  and  also  relinquished  some 
small  office  which  he  held,  in  order  that  he  might  devote  himself  to 
literature.  The  Abb6  de  Lyonne  became  his  patron,  and  bestowed 
upon  him  a  pension  of  600  livres ;  and  to  him  also  Le  Sage  appeara  to 
have  been  indebted  for  his  introduction  to  the  Spanish  language  and 
literature.  He  now  produced  '  Le  Trattre  puni,'  a  comedy  in  five  acts, 
imitated  from  the  '  Traicion  busca  cl  Castigo'  of  F.  de  Roxas  (Paris, 
1700);  'Don  Felix  de  Mendoce,'  taken  from  a  piece  by  Lope  de  Vega 
(Paris,  1700) ;  and  '  Le  Point  d'Honnenr,'  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  from 
the  '  No  hay  Amigo  para  Amigo '  of  F.  de  Roxas,  which  was  performed 
at  the  Theatre  Franjais,  but  with  little  success.  The  two  first  plays 
were  not  represented,  and  the  last,  when  be  afterwards  reduced  it  to 
three  acts,  and  brought  it  out  at  the  Theatre  Italiea  in  1725,  under 
the  title  of 'L'Arbitre  des  Diffo'rends,'  was  only  played  twice.  Le 
Sage's  next  effort  was  '  Les  Nouvelles  Aventures  de  Don  Quicbotte,' 
translated  from  Avellaneda's  frigid  continuation  of  the  work  of  Cer- 
vantes (2  vols.  12mo,  1701-6).  This  translation  obtained  as  little 
favour  from  the  French  public  as  the  original  had  from  the  Spanish. 

Le  Sage  was  now  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  and  his  labours  bad 
hitherto  been  to  little  purpose ;  but  he  had  been  training  himself  for 
a  brighter  display  of  his  powers.  He  had  made  himself  familiar  with 
the  literature  of  the  Spanish  drama,  unrivalled  for  its  richness  of 
invention ;  he  had  been  filling  his  mind  with  Spanish  scenes,  and 
incidents  and  characters  drawn  from  that  great  storehouse ;  and  he 
had  been  perfecting  his  style,  originally  formed  on  the  sound  principles 
of  a  classical  education,  by  free  translations.  In  1707  'Don  Cesar 
Ur.siu,'  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  imitated  from  Calderon,  was  performed 
at  the  Theatre  Francais  without  success,  while  a  little  piece  of  his 
own,  'Crispin,  Rival  de  sou  Maitre,'  played  at  Paris  on  the  same  day, 
had  a  brilliaut  run,  aud  indeed  is  said,  in  liveliness,  interest,  and 
especially  truth  of  dialogue,  to  be  hardly  inferior  to  Moliere.  Soou 
afterwards  appeared  his  '  Diable  Boiteux,'  of  which  he  had  borrowed 
the  name  and  the  leading  idea  from  'El  Diablo  Cojuelo'  of  Luis 
Velez  de  Guevara,  and  of  which  iudeed  it  is  properly  a  continuation 
(Paris,  1707).  Its  success  was  prodigious,  which  was  no  doubt  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  much  of  the  satire  being  aimed  at  contempo- 
rary characters  of  eminence  in  Paris;  but  the  true  drawing  aud  rich 
colouring  of  its  pictures,  which  are  copied  from  all  ranks  of  society, 
aud  its  nervous,  clear,  and  correct  style,  have  made  its  reputation 
lasting.  In  1726  he  augmented  the  work  by  an  additional  volume, 
and  in  1737  added  to  it  the  '  Eutretien  des  Chemine'es  de  Madrid,'  and 
'  Les  Bequilles  du  Diable  Boiteux,'  the  first  a  continuation  of  the 
work  by  Le  Sage  himself,  and  the  last  a  eulogy  of  it  by  the  Abbe' 
Bordelon. 

Le  Sage  had  offered  to  the  Theatre  Francais  a  piece  in  one  act  calhd 
'  Les  Etrennes,' which  was  to  have  been  performed  January  1,  1703, 
but  the  actors  refused  to  play  it;  upon  which  Le  Sage  extended  it  to 
five  acts,  and  gave  it  the  title  of  '  Turcaret.'    The  piece  was  levelled 
at  the  corruptions  of  those  who  managed  the  revenue  and  firmed  the 
taxes,  the  maltotiers,  traitauts,  and  others  of  that  clasa.    This  power- 
ful body  being  aware  of  the  aim  of  the  piece,  of  which  Le  Sage  had 
read  some  pat  ts  to  his  literary  friends,  used  their  utmost  exertions  to 
prevent  its  performance,  and  even  off.  red  the  author,  it  is  said,  100,000 
francs  to  suppress  it,  but  he  refused  the  bribe.    They  had  better 
success  however  with  the  players,  and  would  have,  triumphed,  if  an 
order  of  Monseigneur,  dated  October  13,  170S,  had  not  been  addressed 
to  the  actors  in  these  terms  : — "Monseigneur  having  been  iu  formed  that 
the  king's  company  object  to  perform  ('  font  ditnculte  de  jouer')  a 
piece  entitled  '  Turcaret.  ou  lc  Financier,'  commands  them  to  learn  it 
and  to  play  it  forthwith."    The  performance  took  place  Pebnw»  14, 
1709,  and  the  success  was  even  greater  than  had  bien  *p*d  taken  ta 
This  comedy  is  entirely  Le  Sage's  own,  and  is  gre  itly  supt'tbe  world, 
of  those  which  he  had  borrowed  from  the  Spauish.    A    first,  was  to 
called  '  La  Tontine,'  which  had  been  accepted  at  the  The  "Je  whole  range 
was,  owing  to  intrigue  within  or  without  the  theatre,  uown  the  limits 
till  1732.    Disgusted  with  this  and  other  conduct  of  }  enable  him  to 
Le  Sage  resolved  to  relinquish  the  legitimate  drama  first  experiments 
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played.  This  latter  work,  which  is  very  common  in  manuscript,  is 
printed  in  Halliwell's  '  Kara  Mathematical  pp.  1-26,  and  a  nearly 
contemporary  English  translation  of  it  is  preserved  in  manuscript  in 
the  Ashmolean  library  at  Oxford. 

SAUY,  ANTOINE  ISAAC  SILVESTRE  DE,  was  born  at  Paris,  on 
the  21st  of  September  1758.  His  fl ither,  Jacques  Abraham  Silvcstre, 
practised  as  a  notary  in  that  capital.  At  the  early  age  of  seven  De 
Sacy  loat  his  father,  but  his  mother  took  great  care  of  his  education, 
which,  owing  to  the  delicate  state  of  his  health,  was  directed  by  a 
tutor  under  his  maternal  roof.  His  progress  in  classical  studies  was 
very  rapid,  as  appears  from  his  intimate  acquaintance  both  with  Latin 
and  Greek  literature.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  became  acquainted 
with  Dom  Berthereau,  a  Benedictine  of  St.  Germaindes-Prc's,  who  was 
then  engaged  in  preparing  a  collection  of  such  Arabian  historians  as 
have  written  on  the  Crusades,  and  who  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for 
Oriental  languages.  Having  finished  his  classical  studies,  Do  Sacy 
began  the  study  of  Hebrew.  From  Hebrew  he  proceeded  to  the 
Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Samaritan,  and  thence  to  Arabic  and  Ethiopic. 
With  these  laborious  pursuits  De  Sacy  combined  the  study  of  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  English,  and  German  languages,  with  all  which  he 
made  himself  well  acquainted.  He  soon  added  to  his  knowledge 
of  Arabic  that  of  Persian  and  Turkish,  two  languages  which,  being 
then  very  little  known  in  Europe,  required  new  investigations  on 
his  part. 

De  Sacy's  first  literary  labours  were  directed  towards  Biblical 
researches.  In  1780  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  undertook  the 
<  xamiuation  of  a  Syriac  manuscript  in  the  Bibliothcque  Royale,  which 
contained  a  translation  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Kings,  and  he  made 
some  notes  on  the  subject  which  appeared  in  Eichhoru's  'Biblical  and 
Oriental  Repertory  '  (Leyden,  vol.  vii.,  p.  227,  et  seq.).  In  1785  he  was 
elected  a  titular  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- 
Lettres.  Immediately  upon  his  appointment  he  wrote  two  memoirs, 
one  upon  the  breaking  of  the  dike  of  Irem  in  Arabia  Felix,  the  other 
on  the  original  vestiges  of  Arabian  literature  ('  Recueil  de  l'Acad.  des 
Inscriptions,'  vol.  xlviii.,  old  series;  vol.  x.,  new  series).  In  the  same 
year  De  Sacy  was  nominated  a  member  of  a  committee  of  the 
Academy  which  was  appointed  to  make  analyses  and  extracts  from 
the  most  important  iuedited  works  in  the  Royal  Library  ;  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  volume  of  the  collection  entitled  '  Notices  et  Extraits,' 
ftc,  which  does  not  contain  some  notice  by  him  of  a  Persian  or  Arabic 
work.  Among  his  contributions  the  most  remarkable  are  his  '  Bio- 
graphies of  Persian  Poets'  (vol.  iv.),  and  a  notice  on  four  Arabic 
works  relative  to  the  conquest  of  Yemen  by  the  Othomaus  in  the  16th 
century  (vol.  iv.).  Shortly  after  he  wrote  his  admirable  memoirs  on 
various  autiquities  of  Persia,  and  deciphered  the  Pehlvi  inscriptions  of 
Naksbi-Rostem,  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Persepolis.  He  also 
f^ave  the  various  readings  on  the  medals  of  the  Sassanian  kings, 
together  with  an  abstract  of  their  history  translated  from  Mirkhond. 
'1  he  whole  was  published  in  1793,  in  1  voL  4to. 

During  the  revolutionary  period  De  Sacy  withdrew  with  his  family 
to  a  small  country-house  some  leagues  from  Paris,  and  devoted  himadf 
entirely  to  the  study  of  Oriental  literature.  Among  his  labours  at 
that  time  are  his  *  Researches  into  the  Religious  Tenets  and  Customs 
of  the  Druses,'  which  however  were  not  published  till  shortly  before 
his  death.  In  1795  a  school  for  teaching  living  Oriental  languages 
being  instituted  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  De  Sacy  was  appointed 
professor  of  Arabic.  He  then  gave  all  his  attention  to  the  composition 
of  an  Arabic  grammar,  which  he  compiled  chiefly  from  the  works  of 
native  grammarians;  and  about  the  same  time  (1799)  he  published  his 
'  Principles  of  General  Grammar,'  of  which  a  third  edition  appeared 
in  1815,  12mo,  Paris.  In  1S05  De  Sacy  was  sent  by  the  imperial 
government  to  Genoa  for  the  purpose  of  examining  certain  Arabic 
manuscripts  which  were  said  to  exist  in  the  archives  of  the  city ;  and 
on  his  return  to  Paris  in  1806  he  made  a  report  to  the  Academy  on 
the  historical  documents  which  he  had  found  there.  In  the  same 
j  ear  De  Sacy  was  appointed  professor  of  Persian,  and  he  published  his 
'  Chrestoniathie  Arabe,'  or  a  selection  of  extracts  from  various  Arabian 
writers,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  by  far  the  most  valuable  work  for  the 
use  of  studeuts  that  has  yet  appeared.  In  1810  his  Arabic  Grammar, 
the  fruit  of  fifteen  years'  almost  incessant  labour,  was  published,  as 
well  as  his  translation  of  Abd-al-latif's  account  of  Egypt  ('Relation 
de  l'Egypt,'  &c,  4 to,  1810).  About  the  same  time  he  published  a 
'  Memoir  on  the  Orthography  and  Manner  of  reciting  the  Koran ' 
('  Not.  et  Ext.,'  vol.  viii.),  and  was  likewise  one  of  the  most  zealous 
contributors  to  the  'Magasin  Encyclope'dique,'  the  '  Mines  de  l'Orient,' 
and  the  '  Aunales  des  Voyages.' 

On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814,  De  Sacy,  who  had  received 
from  the  imperial  government  the  title  of  baron,  became  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  was  also  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Council  for  Public  Instruction.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  founding 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president.  In 
1816  he  published,  under  the  title  of  '  Calila  et  Dinna,'  the  Arabic 
text  of  the  Fables  of  Bidpai,  and  the  Moallakah  (or  suspended  poem) 
of  Lebid,  with  a  French  version  and  critical  notes.  In  1819  appeared 
the  '  Pend-Nameh '  (Book  of  Counsels),  in  Persian  and  French,  with 
copious  notes.  The  whole  of  the  '  Makamat '  (Sessions)  of  Hariri,  in 
Arabic,  with  a  commentary  also  in  Arabic,  was  his  next  publication, 
the  edition  being  made  with  bo  much  care  that  it  met  with  a  ready 


sale  even  in  eastern  countries.  In  1826-27  De  Sacy  published  a  new 
edition  of  his  '  Chrestoniathie  Arabe,'  with  corrections  and  consider- 
able additions;  and  in  1829  he  added  a  supplementary  volume,  entitled 
'  Authologie  Grauimaticale  Arabe.'  The  second  edition  of  his  Arabic 
Grammar  appeared  in  1831.  In  1832  Louis- Philippe  elevated  De  Sacy 
to  the  peerage,  and  appointed  him  keeper  of  the  Oriental  manuscripts 
in  the  King's  Library,  and  perpetual  secretary  to  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions.  De  Sacy's  last  work  was  his  '  Expose"  de  la  Religion  des 
Druses,'  which  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  1838,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  On 
the  19th  of  February  of  the  anme  year,  as  De  Sacy  was  returning 
from  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  where  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
debate,  he  fell  in  the  street  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  lie  was  removed  to 
his  house,  where  he  died  on  the  following  day,  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age. 

Or'oittal  literature  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  labours  of  this  di<- 
tinginsUed  scholar.  He  not  only  contributed  to  extend  our  knowledge 
of  every  branch  of  Oriental  literature,  but  it  was  on  his  recommenda- 
tion that  professorships  of  Chinese,  Sanskrit,  and  HindoBtance  were 
established  in  Paris ;  and  it  was  also  under  his  direction  that  the 
Russian  aud  Prussian  institutions  for  Oriental  studies  were  raised  to 
their  pivseut  eminence.  A  very  able  paper,  giving  an  account  of  De 
Sacy's  life  and  writings,  was  read  on  the  23rd  of  June  1838  before  the 
Academy,  by  M.  Reiuaud,  who  waB  his  personal  friend.  It  has  since 
been  published  under  the  title  of  '  Notice  Historique  et  Litteraire  sur 
M.  le  Baron  Silvestre  de  Sacy.' 

SADI.  [Saadi.] 

SADLER,  SIR  RALPH,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  Sadler,  Esq.,  was 
bom  at  Hackney  in  Middlesex,  in  1 507,  where  his  family  had  been  for 
some  time  settled.  In  early  life  he  gained  a  situation  in  the  family 
of  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  who  introduced  him  to  the  notice 
of  Henry  VIII.,  by  whom  he  wa3  employed  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
religious  housc3,  and  he  had  his  full  share  of  their  spoil.  In  1537  he 
commenced  a  long  series  of  diplomatic  services  in  Scotland ;  in  the 
first  instance,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  detaching  that  country  from 
its  close  alliance  with  France,  and  persuading  the  king  of  Scotland  to 
imitate  his  uncle's  conduct  towards  the  see  of  Rome  and  the  clergy. 
In  these  objects  however  he  failed.  In  1540  he  lost  his  patron  Crom- 
well, who  was  beheaded  ;  but  he  retained  his  favour  with  Henry,  who 
again  sent  him  to  Scotland  in  1541.  Upon  the  death  of  James  V., 
Sadler  lent  his  aid  to  the  match  projected  by  Henry  VIII.  between 
his  son  Edward  and  the  young  queen  of  Scotland,  but  this  ended  so 
unsuccessfully,  that  in  December  1543,  Sadler  was  obliged  to  return 
to  England,  and  Henry  declared  war  against  Scotland.  In  the  mean- 
time Henry  was  so  satisfied  with  Sadler's  services,  even  in  this  la-t 
negociation,  that  he  included  him  by  the  title  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
Knight,  among  the  twelve  persons  whom  he  named  as  a  privy-council 
to  the  sixteen  nobles  to  whom  in  his  will  he  had  bequeathed  the  care 
of  his  son  and  of  the  kingdom.  When  this  will  was  set  aside  by  the 
protector  Somerset,  and  it  became  necessary  to  conciliate  the  king's 
executors  aud  privy-councillors  by  wealth  and  honours,  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler  received  a  confirmation  of  all  the  church  lands  formerly 
assigned  to  him  by  Henry,  with  splendid  additions.  At  the  battle  ot 
Tiukie,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  was  raised 
to  the  degree  of  knight-banneret  on  the  field  of  battle ;  but  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  him  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  except  that  in 
the  fourth  year  of  that  king  we  find  him  mentioned  as  master  of  the 
great  wardrobe.  In  Queen  Mary's  reign,  although  he  appears  to  have 
been  in  her  favour,  he  retired  to  his  estate  at  Hackney,  and  resigned 
the  office  of  clerk  of  the  hanaper,  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him 
by  Henry  VIII. 

On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  agaiu  appeared  at  court,  was  called 
to  the  privy-council,  and  retained  to  his  death  a  large  portion  of  the 
esteem  of  that  princess.  He  was  a  member  of  her  first  parliament  as 
one  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Hertford.  When 
Elizabeth  thought  proper  to  favour  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  and  to  support  the  nobility  who  were  for  it  against  Mary, 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler  was  her  principal  agent.  He  was  also  concerned  in 
the  subsequent  measures  which  led  to  the  death  of  Mary,  and  was 
appointed  her  keeper  in  the  castle  of  Tutbury  :  but  such  was  Eliza- 
beth's jealousy  of  this  unfortunate  princess,  that  even  Sadler's  watch- 
fulness became  liable  to  her  suspicions,  and  on  one  occasion  a  heavy 
complaint  was  made  against  him  that  he  had  permitted  Mary  to 
accompany  him  to  some  distance  from  the  castle  of  Tutbury,  to  enjoy 
the  sport  of  hawking.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  expostulated  upon  the 
miserable  life  which  he  passed  at  Tutbury,  and  upon  the  misconstruc- 
tion put  upon  his  actions,  aud  Mary  was  finally  committed  to  a  new 
keeper.  Elizabeth  however  did  not  withdraw  her  confidence  from  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler  in  other  matters,  and,  after  the  execution  of  Mary, 
employed  him  to  go  to  the  court  of  James  VI.  to  dissuade  the  Scotch 
king  from  entertaining  thoughts  of  a  war  with  England  on  his  mother's 
account,  to  which,  there  was  reason  to  think,  he  might  have  been 
excited.  In  this  Sir  Ralph  had  little  difficulty  in  succeeding,  partly 
perhaps  from  James's  love  of  ease,  and  partly  from  the  prospect  he  had 
of  peaceably  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  England.  This  was  the  last 
time  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  was  employed  in  the  public  service,  for  soon 
after  his  return  from  Scotland  he  died,  at  his  lordship  of  Standon  in 
Hertfordshire,  March  30,  15S7,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  Standon,  where  his  monument  was 
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decorated  with  tho  king  of  Scotland'*  standard,  which  ho  had  taken 
at  Pinkie. 

The  transaction*  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler's  most  memorable  embas  iei 
nro  recorded  in  "  Letters  and  Negooiations  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,'  &c, 
printed  at  Edinburgh,'  8vo,  1720,  from  manuscripts  iu  tlio  Advocates' 
Library:  but  a  more  complete  collection  was  published  of  liis  '  State 
Papers  and  Letters,'  edited  by  Arthur  Clifford,  Esq.,  of  Tixal,  ids 
descendant,  in  2  vols.  4to,  in  1801),  to  which  was  added,  a  '  Memoir  of 
the  Life  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,'  by  Mr.  (afterward*  Sir)  Walter  Scott, 
with  historical  notes  :  to  which  the  preceding  account  is  principally 
indebted. 

SADOLETO,  JACOPO,  was  born  at  Modena  in  1477,  and  studied 
at  Ferrara,  and  afterwards  at  Home.  He  applied  himself  especially  to 
tho  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  became  a  distinguished  scholar. 
Leo  X.  appointed  him  one  of  his  secretaries,  together  with  Bembo, 
and  afterwards  made  him  bishop  of  C'arpentras  iu  the  county  of 
Avignon,  but  still  kept  him  at  Home.  After  Leo's  death,  his  suc- 
cessor, Adrian  VI.,  who  had  no  partiality  for  learned  men,  neglected 
Sadoleto,  who  repaired  to  his  diocrse  of  Carpcntras.  When 
Clement  VII.  ascended  tho  pontifical  throne,  in  1523,  he  appointed 
Sadoleto  his  secretary,  lint  Clement's  tortuous  and  selfish  policy 
disgusted  Sadoleto,  who  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  return  to  his 
diocese,  and  accordingly  he  left  Home  about  a  month  before  Bourbon 
and  his  band  sacked  the  city.  At  C'arpentras  he  wrote  several  works  ; 
among  the  rest,  a  learned  commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  Romans.  Some  expressions  iu  this  commentary,  which  referred 
to  the  abstruse  doctrines  of  predestination  and  grace,  were  considered 
heterodox  at  Rome,  and  his  work  was  prohibited.  Sadoleto  wrote  to 
Paul  III.,  who  had  succeeded  Clement  VII.,  an  explanation  of  his 
opinions,  which  satisfied  tho  pope,  and  Sadoleto  was  cleared  of  all 
suspicion  of  heresy.  Soon  after  he  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  was 
employed  iu  several  important  affairs.  In  1542  he  was  sent  as  legate 
to  Francis  I.,  to  mediate  a  peace  between  that  king  and  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  in  which  however  he  did  not  succeed.  In  1514,  being  old 
and  infirm,  he  obtained  leave  to  resign  his  see  of  C'arpentras  in  favour 
of  his  nephew  Paul  Sadoleto,  whom  ho  had  educated  himself,  and 
withdrew  iuto  retirement.  He  died  in  1547.  His  unspotted  character, 
the  mildness  of  his  manners,  his  sincere  piety,  and  his  love  of  letters, 
have  caused  him  to  be  compared  with  Feudlon. 

Sadoleto  wrote  a  work  on  education,  '  De  Libcris  recte  Instituendis,' 
which  contains  much  excellent  advice.  He  also  wrote  a  disputation, 
in  two  books,  on  the  merits  of  philosophy,  on  the  model  of  Cicero's 
'  Tusculante,'  which  Bembo  praised  greatly,  as  worthy  of  the  Augustan 
age.  A  poem  which  he  wrote  iu  Latin  hexameters,  on  the  discovery 
at  Rome  of  the  group  of  the  Laocoou,  was  likewise  much  admired. 

SAFARIK,  PAL  JOZSEF,  is  the  Bohemian  form  of  the  name  of 
an  eminent  antiquarian  and  philological  author,  who  has  adopted  the 
Bohemian  language  as  the  vehicle  of  his  literary  productions,  after 
having  composed  his  early  writings  in  German,  in  which  his  name  is 
generally  spelt  Schafarik,  or  Schafiarik.  He  was  born  on  the  30th  of 
May  1795,  at  Kobeljarowo  in  Northern  Hungary,  where  the  Slovakian, 
which  is  the  common  language,  is  so  akin  to  the  Bohemian  spoken  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdom,  that  Safarik,  the  principal  native  prose  writer, 
and  Kollar  [Ivoij.ar],  the  leading  native  poet,  have  both  ranged  them- 
selves in  the  ranks  of  Bohemian  authors.  After  studying  in  his  native 
country,  and  then  at  the  University  of  Jena,  Safarik  became  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  college  of  Neusatz  in  Southern  Hungary,  where  a  different 
Slavonic  dialect  is  the  language  spoken  ;  but  in  1833  he  threw  this  up, 
and  fixed  his  residence  at  Prague,  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
Bohemian,  and  to  edit  the  'Journal  of  the  Bohemian  Museum,'  which 
remained  under  his  management  from  1832  to  1842.  In  the  year 
1848  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  uuiversity  library  at  Prague, 
and  lie  took  a  great  share  in  the  Bohemian  agitation  of  that  year, 
which  was  crushed  by  the  cannon  of  Windischgratz.  [Palacky.] 
This  did  not  prevent  his  appointment  by  the  Austrian  government,  in 
1S49  and  in  1S51,  as  president  of  the  committee,  to  examine  the  old 
legal  technical  terms  and  invent  new  ones,  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
ject of  publishing  the  laws  in  each  of  the  five  Slavonic  languages  of 
the  Austrian  empire — the  Bohemian,  Rutheniau,  Croatian,  ServiaD, 
and  Slovakian.  Safarik's  writings  are  numerous,  but  all  have  a  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  the  Slavonic  languages  and  literature.  The  principal 
is  his  '  Geschichte  der  slawischen  Sprache  und  Literatur  nach  alien 
Mundarteu '  (a  '  History  of  the  Slavonic  Language  and  Literature  in 
all  its  Dialects'),  Buda,  1826,  which  is  a  great  storehouse  of  literary 
information,  but  rather  a  bibliographical  catalogue  than  a  history,  the 
principal  feature  being  its  very  full  lists  of  titles  of  books.  His 
Slowanske  Starozitnosti '  ('Bohemian  Antiquities'),  Prague,  1837,  and 
ilia  '  Slowansky  Narodopis '  ('Slavonic  Ethnology'),  Prague,  1842, 
contain  the  results  of  his  researches  into  the  origin  and  early  history  of 
the  Slavonic  nations.  They  have  been  translated  into  various  lan- 
guages, and  are  now  among  the  first  books  referred  to  by  all  investi- 
gators of  the  subject.  His  other  works  are  chiefly  dissertations  of  less 
extent  on  kindred  themes.     [See  Supplement.} 

SAGE,  LE,  ALAIN-RENE,  was  born  May  8,  1663,  at  the  village  of 
Sarz.  au,  which  is  situated  on  the  peninsula  of  Ruis  in  the  department 
of  Morbihan,  in  France,  about  ten  miles  from  Vannes,  the  capital  of 
that  department.  His  father,  Claude  Le  Sage,  who  was  a  lawyer,  and 
held  the  oflice  of  registrar  of  the  Com-  Roy  ale  of  Ruis,  died  in  1682; 


lie  bequeathed  a  moderate  property  to  his  con,  and  entrusted  both  son 
and  properly  to  an  uncle,  who  sent  young  Lo  Sago  to  bo  instructed  in 
tho  Jesuits'  college  at  Valines,  where  lie  became  an  especial  favourite 
of  Pure  I'ochard,  tie  n  at  tie.'  head  of  that  eolleg.-,  who  bestowed  much 
pains  on  his  education.  The  uncle  is  said  to  have  dissipated  the  pro- 
perty, and  young  Lo  Sage,  on  leaving  the  college,  appears  to  nave 
obtained  and  held  for  five  or  six  years  an  office  iu  the  collection  of  the 
taxes  in  his  native  proviuceof  Brittany. 

Lo  Sago,  having  boon  deprived  of  his  office,  went  to  Paris  in  1002, 
with  the  intention  of  going  through  a  course  of  philosophy  and  law, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  making  interest  to  obtain  another  situation. 
His  handsome  person  and  agreeable  manners,  his  talents,  and  his  taste 
for  elegant  literature,  procured  him  admission  to  the  best  society.  In 
1  CO  t  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Paris.  Dauchet,  with 
whom  ho  had  become  intimate  while  prosecuting  his  studies  in  the 
University  of  Paris,  persuaded  him  to  produce,  from  the  Latin  version 
of  Jaques  Bongars,  the  Letters  of  Aristametus,  which  is  rather  an 
imitation  than  a  translation.  It  was  printed  in  1695  at  Chart  re^,  but 
with  the  imprint  of  Rotterdam,  1  vol.  12mo,  at  the  expense  of  Dauchet, 
who  was  then  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Chartres. 

Le  Sago  hud  been  admitted  avocat  au  parlement  de  Paris,  but  he 
subsequently  dropped  the  designation,  and  also  relinquished  some 
small  oflice  which  he  held,  in  order  that  he  might  devote  himself  to 
literature.  The  Abbe"  de  Lyonne  became  his  patron,  and  bestowed 
upon  him  a  pension  of  600  livres ;  and  to  him  also  Le  Sage  appears  to 
have  been  indebted  for  his  introduction  to  the  Spanish  language  nDd 
literature.  He  now  produced  '  Le  Traltre  puni,'  a  comedy  iu  five  acts, 
imitated  from  the  '  Traicion  busca  cl  Castigo'  of  F.  de  Roxas  (Paris, 
1700);  'Don  Felix  de  Mendoce,'  taken  from  a  piece  by  Lope  de  Vega 
(Paris,  1700) ;  and  'Le  Point  d'Honneur,'  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  from 
the  '  No  hay  Amigo  para  Amigo '  of  F.  de  Roxas,  which  was  performed 
at  the  Theatre  Francais,  but  with  little  success.  The  two  first  play3 
were  not  represented,  and  the  last,  when  he  afterwards  reduced  it  to 
three  acts,  and  brought  it  out  at  the  Theatre  Italiea  in  1725,  under 
the  title  of  '  L'Arbitre  des  Diffe'rends,'  was  only  played  twice.  Le 
Sage's  next  effort  was  '  Lcs  Nouvelles  Aventures  de  Don  Quichotte,' 
translated  from  Avellaneda's  frigid  continuation  of  the  work  of  Cer- 
vantes (2  vols.  12mo,  1701-6).  This  translation  obtained  as  little 
favour  from  the  French  public  as  the  original  had  from  the  Spanish. 

Le  Sage  was  now  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  and  his  labours  bad 
hitherto  been  to  little  purpose ;  but  he  had  been  training  himself  for 
a  brighter  display  of  his  powers.  He  had  made  himself  familiar  with 
the  literature  of  the  Spanish  drama,  unrivalled  for  its  richness  of 
invention ;  he  had  been  filling  his  mind  with  Spanish  scenes,  and 
incidents  and  characters  drawn  from  that  great  storehouse ;  and  he 
had  been  perfecting  his  style,  originally  formed  on  the  sound  principles 
of  a  classical  education,  by  free  translations.  In  1707  'Don  CCsar 
Ursin,'  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  imitated  from  Calderon,  was  performed 
at  the  Theatre  Frangais  without  success,  while  a  little  piece  of  his 
own,  '  Crispin,  Rival  de  sou  Maitre,'  played  at  Paris  on  the  same  day, 
had  a  brilliant  run,  and  indeed  is  said,  in  liveliness,  interest,  and 
especially  truth  of  dialogue,  to  be  hardly  inferior  to  Moliere.  Soon 
afterwards  appeared  his  '  Diable  Boiteux,'  of  which  he  had  borrowed 
the  name  and  the  leading  idea  from  'El  Diablo  Cojuelo'  of  Luis 
Velez  de  Guevara,  and  of  which  indeed  it  is  properly  a  continuation 
(Paris,  1707).  Its  success  was  prodigious,  which  was  no  doubt  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  much  of  the  satire  being  aimed  at  contempo- 
rary characters  of  eminence  in  Paris;  but  the  true  drawing  and  rich 
colouring  of  its  pictures,  which  are  copied  from  all  ranks  of  society, 
and  its  nervous,  clear,  and  correct  style,  have  made  its  reputation 
lasting.  In  1726  he  augmented  the  work  by  an  additional  volume, 
and  in  1737  added  to  it  the  '  Eutretien  des  Cheminees  de  Madrid,'  and 
'  Les  Bequilles  du  Diable  Boiteux,'  the  first  a  continuation  of  the 
work  by  Le  Sage  himself,  and  the  last  a  eulogy  of  it  by  the  Abbe' 
Bordelon. 

Le  Sage  had  offered  to  the  Theatre  Fraucais  a  piece  in  one  act  called 
'Les  Etrennes,'  which  was  to  have  been  performed  January  1,  1703, 
but  the  actors  refused  to  play  it;  upon  which  Le  Sage  extended  it  to 
five  acts,  and  gave  it  the  title  of  '  Turcaret.'  The  piece  was  levelled 
at  the  corruptions  of  those  who  managed  the  revenue  and  firmed  the 
taxes,  the  maltotiers,  traitauts,  and  others  of  that  class.  This  power- 
ful body  being  aware  of  the  aim  of  the  piece,  of  which  Le  Sage  had 
read  some  parts  to  his  literary  friends,  used  their  utmost  exertions  to 
prevent  its  performance,  and  even  offered  the  author,  it,  is  said,  100,000 
francs  to  suppress  it,  but  he  refused  the  bribe.  They  had  better 
success  however  with  the  players,  and  would  have  triumphed,  if  an 
order  of  Monseigneur,  dated  October  13,  170S,  had  not  been  addressed 
to  the  actors  in  these  terms  : — "Monseigneur  having  been  informed  that 
the  king's  company  object  to  perform  (' font  ditiiculte  de  jouer')  a 
piece  entitled  '  Turcaret.  ou  le  Financier,'  commands  them  to  learn  it 
and  to  play  it  forthwith."  The  performance  took  place  Febnisr"  14, 
1709,  and  the  success  was  even  greater  than  had  Ken  ai/xicipated. 
This  comedy  is  entirely  Le  Sage's  own,  and  is  greatly  superior  tj  any 
of  those  which  he  had  borrowed  from  the  Spauish.  A  little  piece 
called  'La  Tontine,'  which  had  been  accepted  at  the  Theatre  Francais, 
was,  owing  to  intrigue  within  or  without  the  theatre,  fot  performed 
till  1732.  Disgusted  with  this  and  other  conduct  of  a  similar  kind, 
Le  Sage  resolved  to  relinquish  the  legitimate  drama  and  the  royal 
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theatre.  We  find  him  in  1710  assisting  his  friend  Francois  Pctis 
de  la  Croix,  who  was  then  beginning  to  publish  his  'Mille  et  Un 
Jours,'  by  correcting  the  language  and  improving  the  style  of  the 
translation. 

Le  Sage's  next  work  was  his  novel  of  '  Gil  Bias  de  Santillaue : ' 
2  vols.  12mo,  were  published  in  1710,  vol.  3  iu  1724,  and  vol.  4  in  1735. 

Three  different  and  indeed  discordant  charges  have  been  made 
against  this  work. 

The  first  charge  was  made  by  Bruzen  de  la  Martiniere,  and  followed 
up  by  Voltaire,  who  Bays  (' Sieele  do  Louis  XIV'.')  that  the  novel  is 
entirely  taken  from  the  '  Relacioncs  de  la  Vida  del  Escudero  Don 
Marco  Obregon  '  of  Vincent  Espinel  This  charge  was  toon  found  to 
be  as  absurd  as  it  was  malignant,  by  merely  looking  into  Eapinel's 
work,  which  presents  no  resemblance  to  the  work  of  Le  Sage  either  in 
the  narrative,  the  characters,  or  the  dialogue. 

The  m  xt  charge  was  made  by  the  Jesuit  Father  Isla,  who  translated 
'  Gil  Bias  '  into  Spanish,  and  gave  it  the  title  of  '  Gil  Bias  de  Saotillana 
buelto  6.  su  Patiia.'  This  work  was  completed  by  the  Pore  Isla  at 
Bologna  iu  Italy,  iu  1731,  but  was  not  published  till  I7b7  (Madrid, 
4  vols.  4to).  Isla  died  in  1783.  He  asserts  that  'Gil  Bias'  was 
originally  written  in  Spanish  in  1035;  that  the  work  was  denounced 
to  the  government  of  the  day,  which  prohibited  the  printing  of  it, 
and  seized  the  manuscript;  but  that  the  author,  having  had  time  to 
take  a  copy,  fled  with  it  to  Fiance,  where  he  died  in  1040  ;  that  this 
manuscript  having  accidentally  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Le  Sage,  he 
formed  his  'Gil  Bias'  out  of  it.  It  has  been  asserted  that  a  manu- 
script, apparently  that  which  had  been  seized  from  the  author,  is  still 
iu  the  Escuria],  and  that  this  manuscript  is  evidently  not  a  translation 
from  the  French  work.  This  statement  is  disproved  by  the  facts 
that  Isla  translated  Le  Sage's  work,  and  not  the  original,  that  such 
original  has  never  been  published,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  its 
having  ever  been  seen. 

These  two  charges  were  examined  and  refuted  by  Le  Comte  Francois 
de  Neiifchateau,  iu  an  'Examen  de  la  Question  de  savoir  si  Le  Sage 
est  Auteur  de  Gil  Bias,  ou  s'il  fa  pris  de  l'Espagnol,'  1819. 

Another  charge  was  made  by  the  Jesuit  Llorcnte,  in  a  Bmall  volume 
published  in  1822,  '  Critical  Observations  on  the  Kotnance  of  Gil  Bias,' 
in  which  he  asserts  that  it  is  taken  from  an  unpublished  work  called 
'  The  Bachelor  of  Salamanca.'  We  have  not  the  means  of  examining 
into  the  particulars  of  this  charge,  but  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  just  as 
unfounded  as  the  two  former. 

Le  Sage  had  ceased,  as  we  have  said,  to  write  for  the  Thdatre 
Frangais,  but  he  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  for  whom  the  means 
of  rcsrectable  subsistence  must  be  procured.  Le  Sage's  character  was 
one  of  independence,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  a  preference  for  the 
fruits  of  honest  industry  at  a  time  when  place  and  pension  were  eagerly 
and  unscrupulously  sought  for  by  literary  men  in  France.  High  as 
his  reputation  had  now  become,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  employ  about 
six-and-tweuty  years  of  his  life — 171  3  to  173S  — in  writing  small  pieces 
for  the  theatrical  exhibitions  at  the  fairs  of  St.  Gem  ain  and  St.  Laurent. 
Fuzelier,  D'Orneval,  Autrau,  Piron,  Lafont,  and  Fromaget  were  his 
fellow-labourers.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  pieces  were  produced  in 
the  period  above  mentioned,  of  which  Le  Sage  was  the  sole  author  of 
twenty-four,  and  conjointly  of  many  of  the  others.  These  pieces,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  were  excessively  popular.  He  published  the 
greater  part  of  them,  in  conjunction  with  D'Orneval,  in  a  collection 
which  they  called  the  '  Theatre  de  la  Foire,'  9  vols.  12mo,  and  10  vols. 
12mo. 

In  the  meantime  however  Le  Sage  was  occupied  with  other  compo- 
sitions. His  '  Roland  l'Amourcux,'  an  imitation  rather  than  a  version 
of  Bojardo's  '  Orlando  lnnamorato,'  was  published  in  numbers  from 
1717  to  1721.  He  is  said  to  have  got  rid  of  most  of  the  exaggerations 
of  the  Italian,  but  to  have  lost  his  fire.  In  1732  appeared  '  Les  Adven- 
tures de  Guzman  d'Alfarache,'  a  compressed  imitation  of  '  La  Vida  y 
Hechos  del  Picaro  Guzman  de  Alfarache'  of  Aleman,  but  superior  to 
the  original,  and  which  has  entirely  superseded  the  previous  transla- 
tions. In  the  same  year  he  published  'Les  Adventures  de  Robert  dit 
le  Chevalier  de  Beauchesne,'  2  vols.  12mo.  This  work  is  not  properly 
a  fiction,  but  a  narrative  of  the  extraordinary  adventures  of  a  pirate, 
extracted  from  the  memorials  furnished  by  his  widow.  This  was 
followed  in  1734  by  the  two  first  parts  of  'L'Histoire  d'Estevanille 
Gonzales,  surnomme  le  Garcon  de  bonne  Humeur,'  2  vols.  12mo, 
which  Le  Sage  professes  to  be  an  imitation  of  '  El  Escudero  Obregon' 
ioefore  mentioned,  but  to  which  it  bears  little  resemblance  except  iu  a 
few  circumstances  of  narrative  which  have  been  borrowed.  In  1735 
ihe  published  '  Une  Journee  des  Parques,'  12mo,  a  dialogue  full  of 
philosophy  and  wit,  the  thoughts  bold  and  original,  and  expressed 
with  great  energy.  This  was  also  the  year  in  which  he  completed 
'Gil  Bias,'  a  work  which  he  seems  to  have  written  especially  for 
posterity,  and  to  w  hich  he  devoted  a  large  portion  of  the  best  period 
of  hislife.  In  1738,  the  year  in  which  he  produced  the  last  of  his 
liti.ie opet^o  jjP  published  'Le  Bachelier  de  Salamanca,'  2  vols.  12mo, 
an  in  l/4\i  <La  Valise  trouvee,'  12mo,  anonymously,  which  consists 
o  about  tb\j*y  letters,  supposed  to  be  written  by  different  persons,  on 
satirical  subjects.  His  last  work  was  '  Un  Melange  amusaut  de  Saillies 
ci  Jisprit  et  deYraits  Historiques  les  plus  frappants,'  1  vol.  12mo. 

.Le  Sage  appekrs  to  have  passed  his  life  of  literary  activity  in  great 
domestic  happii,esSj  wmcb.  was  only  disturbed  by  his  eldest  and  his  [ 


third  son  having  become  .actors,  a  profession  to  which  Le  Sage  had  a 
strong  dislike.  He  had  brought  his  eldest  sou  up  to  the  bar,  but  he 
left  it,  and,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Montmdnil,  acquired  a  high 
reputation  as  an  actor.  Le  Sage  had  ceased  to  have  any  intercourse 
with  him  ;  but  the  second  son,  who  had  obtained  the  preferment  of  a 
canon  at  Bonlognc-sur-Mer,  contrived,  by  a  manoeuvre,  to  get  the  old 
man  to  see  his  son  play  a  character  in  '  Turcaret,'  with  which  he  w  as 
so  much  delighted  that  a  reconciliation  took  place,  and  they  afterwards, 
lived  ou  terms  of  the  greatest  friendship.  It  is  related  that  while 
Montmdnil  was  at  the  theatre,  Le  Sage  passed  his  evenings  at  a  cafd  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  residence,  where  the  company  used  to  assemble 
round  him,  and  to  get  upon  chairs  and  tables  to  listen  to  "the  old  man 
eloquent."  The  death  however  of  this  favourite  son,  in  September 
1743,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  was  a  severe  blow  for  him. 

At  the  end  of  1743  he  retired  to  Boulogne,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  iu  order  to  be  near  his  son  the  canon,  and  here  ho  died 
November  17,  1747.  His  wife  survived  till  3752:  both  of  them  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty. 

The  great  work  of  Le  Sage  is  his  '  Gil  Bias,'  perhaps  of  its  kind  the 
first  of  all  novels,  and  one  that  has  the  rare  merit  of  always  being  read 
with  new  pleasure.  This  superiority  is  not  owing  to  the  interest  of 
the  story,  for  when  a  story  is  well  known  a  novel  loses  that  part  of  iti 
attraction,  and  its  permanent  success  must  depend  on  other  qualities. 
When  a  person  has  finished  a  chapter  of  'Gil  Bias,'  he  will  generally 
have  nearly  equal  pleasure  in  beginning  to  read  it  over  again  ;  and  the 
reason  is  this — '  Gil  Bias '  is  a  series  of  pictures  of  human  life  under  all 
its  aspects.  The  various  adventures  of  Gil  Bias  concern  us  little ;  we 
only  recollect  him  because  of  the  persons  with  whom  through  him  we 
become  acquainted.  We  neither  like  him  nor  di.-liko  him  ;  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  admire  or  re-pect  him.  He  introduces  us  to  a  great 
variety  of  personages  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  whose  failings  and 
vices  are  painted  in  enduring  colours.  Though  somewhat  of  the 
interest  of  the  novel  arises  from  the  great  variety  of  adventures,  and 
the  delineation  of  manners  peculiar  to  Spain,  it  is  as  a  gallery  of  por- 
traits that  the  work  will  always  maintain  its  interest.  It  is  true  that 
the  author  generally  gives  us  the  portraits  of  rogues  or  fools,  or  of 
persons  whose  distinguishing  trait  is  some  weakness  of  character ;  but 
it  is  also  true  that  the  portraits  are  likenesses,  and  represent  a  large 
class.  As  in  all  great  works  of  the  kind,  the  author  is  never  obtruded 
on  us.  We  think  not  of  the  wonderful  art  which  has  produced  what 
appears  to  be  completely  simple  and  natural.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  an  idle  or  unmeaning  phrase  in  the  whole  book — at  least  in  the 
first  two  volumes,  which  in  many  respects  are  the  best.  The  ex- 
pression is  suited  to  the  thought  with  peifect  propriety;  there  is 
nothing  superfluous,  and  nothing  wanted  in  the  way  of  explanation. 
While  we  admire  the  innumerable  delicate  touches  which  make  up  the 
whole  of  a  picture,  we  fiud  them  blended  in  one  harmonious  whole,  to 
which  each  part  bears  its  just  proportion  ;  a  merit  which  arises  from 
the  author's  clear  perception  of  what  was  required  for  the  delineation 
of  each  character,  and  the  exquisite  taste  which  guided  him  to  the 
adoption  of  a  pure,  simple,  and  nervous  style  of  expression.  A  great 
work  or  a  great  intellectual  power  of  any  kind  is  always  the  fruit  of 
mature  years.  Le  Sage,  as  already  observed,  published  the  first  two 
volumes  of  '  Gil  Bias'  in  1715,  when  he  wa3  forty-seven  years  of  age, 
and  the  fourth  and  last  in  1735,  when  he  had  attained  his  sixty-seventh 
year. 

The  greater  part  of  the  works  of  Le  Sage  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  '  Giuvres  Cboisies  de  Le  Sage,'  15  vols.  8vo, 
Paris,  1783,  and  16  vols.  8vo,  1810.  Most  of  his  novels  have  been 
frequently  reprinted,  but  especially  '  Gil  Bias,'  which  has  appeared  in 
all  forms,  from  the  most  splendid  typography  and  embellishments  to 
the  humblest.  It  has  been  translated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe  : 
the  English  translation  is  by  Dr.  Smollett.  '  Le  Diable  Boiteux '  is 
translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  '  The  Devil  on  Two  StickB ;' 
and  we  have  also  translations  of  the  '  Bachelor  of  Salamanca,'  and  of 
most  of  the  other  novels. 

SAID  IBN  BATRIC,  the  name  of  a  person  more  commonly  known 
by  the  appellation  of  Edttchitjs  (Evtuxios,  Arabice  Eftishious),  which 
signifies  '  Happy '  in  Greek,  as 'Said' does  in  Arabic.  He  was  born 
a.h.  263  (a.d.  875),  at  Fostat  in  Egypt,  and  was  originally  brought  up 
as  a  physician  ;  and  we  are  told  by  Ibn  Abi  Osaibiah  ('Oioiin  Al-Ambd 
fi  Tabacdt  Al-AtebbaY  'Fontes  Relationum  De  Claesibus  Medicorum,' 
cap.  14,  sec.  10)  that  he  excelled  both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
that  profession,  and  that  he  composed  a  work  on  the  subject  of 
medicine.  But  it  is  as  an  historian  that  he  is  best  known,  and  as  one 
of  the  Melchite  patriarchs  of  Alexander,  to  which  dignity  he  was 
raised  a.h.  321  (a.d.  933),  and  assumed  upon  the  occasion  the  name  of 
Eutychius.  He  died  a.h.  328  (a  d.  940).  His  principal  work  is  a 
general  history  of  the  world,  from  the  creation  to  his  own  time,  written 
in  Arabic,  and  edited  by  Pocock,  2  vols.  4to,  Oxon,  1656,  Arab,  and 
Lat.,  with  the  title  '  Nadhm  Al-Jaudhir :  Contextio  Gemmarum,  eive 
Eutychii  Patriarchs?  Alexandrini  Annales '  (both  the  title  and  the  date 
however  vary  very  much  in  different  copies:  see  Nicoll  and  Pusey, 
'  Catal.  MSS.  Arab.  Bodl.  Biblioth.,'  pp.  47  and  501).  This  is  styled 
by  Gibbon,  chap.  51,  note  m.,  "a  pompous  edition  of  an  indifferent 
author,  translated  by  Pocock  to  gratify  the  Presbyterian  prejudices  of 
his  friend  Selden,"  who  defrayed  the  expense  of  the  work,  and  promised 
to  add  some  annotations,  which  however  his  death  in  1004  prevented 
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liitn  from  contributing.  Ho  had  himself  published  a  small  portion  of 
the  same  work,  entitled  '  Eutychii  yKgyptii,  Patriarchs  Orthodoxdrum 
Alexandrini — Ecclesia)  sua)  OrigineH,'  Arab,  and  Lat,  4to,  Bond.,  1012, 
with  a  learned  commentary.  He  selected  this  particular  obapter,  because 
hia  "Presbyterian  prejudices"  were  delighted  at  finding  in  it  that  St. 
Mark,  in  founding  the  church  at  Alexandria,  appointed  a  college  of 
twelvo  presbyters,  or  elders,  who,  whenever  the  patriarchate  was  vacant, 
elected  one  of  their  own  number  to  (ill  the  office.  This  little  extract 
of  Selden's  was  very  severely  criticised  in  a  work  entitled  '  Eutychius 
Patriarcha  Alexaudrinus  vindicatus,  et  sum  rettitutuS  Orientalibus ; 
sive  Itespousio  ad  Joannis  Seldcni  Origines,  auctore  Abrahamo  Ecchcl- 
lensi,  Marouita  ex  Libano,'  4to,  Romas,  1661  Three  other  smaller 
works  aro  mentioned  in  Wtistenfeld,  '  Cescr ,  der  Arab.  Acrzto,'  but 
this  only  has  beon  published.  (Nicoll  and  Pusey,  Uatal.  MSS.  Arab. 
Biblioth.  Bodl.;  D'Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient.;  Schnurrer,  Biblioth. 
Arab.,  p.  144.) 

SAINT-ARNAUD,  MARECHAL  LEUOY  DE,  was  born  in  Paris, 
of  poor  parents,  on  the  20th  of  August  1798.  Having  entered  tho 
Royal  Body-Guards  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  be  rose  to  the  rank  of  sub- 
lieutenant in  th,e  infantry  of  the  line  in  1818.  Owing  to  some  youthful 
vagaries,  he  left  the  army  shortly  after  and  embraced  the  theatrical 
profession,  when  ho  first  performed  at  the  suburban  Theatre  des 
Batignolles.  In  this  new  vocation  he  continued  upwards  of  ten  years, 
but  the  revolution  of  July  revived  his  taste  for  martial  life;  hs  returned 
to  the  army  in  1831,  and  having  entered  the  04th  regiment  as  sub- 
lieutenant, was  made  full  lieutenant  within  six  weeks.  The  insurrection 
of  tho  partisans  of  the  Duchesse  de  Berri,  in  La  Vendde,  soon  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  earning  the  favourable  notice  of  Marshal 
Bugcaud.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  to  tho  chargo  of  the  citadel 
of  St.  Blaye,  where  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  was  confined — a  post  in  itself 
from  the  circumstances  somewhat  painful  to  an  honourable  man,  and 
his  conduct  in  it  incurred  for  him  considerable  odium. 

In  1836'  Saint-Arnaud  was  sent  to  join  the  army  in  Algiers,  with 
the  rank  of  captain ;  he  behaved  with  much  gallantry  at  the  siege  of 
Constantine,  and  received  tho  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
The  brilliant  courage  he  displayed  in  these  campaigns  obtained  for  him 
the  rank  of  commandant  of  the  18  th  regiment  of  infantry  in  1840,  but 
his  erratic  disposition  induced  him  to  quit  it  to  enter  the  Zouaves  the 
same  year.  In  1842  he  was  created  lieutenant  colonel ;  and  in  1844, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Bugeaud,  he  became  colonel  of  the  32nd 
regiment.  During  the  next  three  years  he  was  constantly  in  the  field, 
his  reputation  increased,  and  he  was  made  major-general  in  1847.  In 
1850  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  province  of  Constantina,  which 
was  then  in  a  very  unsettled  state  ;  but  he  subdued  the  whole  country 
within  the  year.  In  the  early  part  of  1S51  General  Saint-Arnaud 
was  despatched  on  an  expedition  against  the  Kabyles,  which  wa3  entirely 
successful,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  most  brilliant  campaigns  of 
the  French  in  Algeria.  His  little  army  did  not  amount  to  7000  men, 
and  with  this  he  overran  that  rugged  country,  and  in  spite  of  a 
desperate  resistance  he  conquered  the  whole  province.  This  was  the 
service  which  fixed  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  president  of  the 
republic. 

Saint-Arnaud  returned  to  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1851  as  general  of 
division.  Louis  Napoleon  at  once  took  him  into  his  confidence,  giving 
him  the  command  of  the  second  division  of  the  army  of  Paris  imme- 
diately after  his  arrival,  and  then  appointing  him  minister  of  war. 
He  acted  cordially  with  the  prince-president :  "  Nothing,"  he  wrote  to 
his  mother,  November  19,  1851 — "nothing  in  this  world  is  wanting, 
but  to  go  straight  forward  and  be  bold."  In  the  famous  coup  d'dtat 
of  the  2nd  of  December  following  he  was  the  prince's  chief  adviser 
and  instrument.  Honours  now  accumulated  upon  him  :  he  was  made 
marshal  of  France,  then  a  senator,  and  received  the  grand  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  in  1852.  His  health  had  gradually  declined  under 
so  harassing  a  life ;  yet  he  so  strongly  solicited  the  command  of  the 
French  army  intended  for  the  east,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Russia,  that  his  request  was  granted.  The  events  of  that  war  are  so 
recent  that  we  need  not  dwell  upon  them.  It  will  be  enough  to  say 
that  Marshal  Saint-Arnaud  entered  upon  it  with  the  utmost  eagerness. 
He  evidently  felt  that  a  splendid  chance  was  afforded  of  professional 
distinction.  For  a  time  his  impetuosity  enabled  him  to  bear  up  under 
his  constantly-increasing  malady.  Tho  landing  in  the  Crimea,  which 
he  calls  his  "  favourite  idea,"  he  tried  to  the  utmost  to  hasten  forward  ; 
and  fearing  at  last  that  his  life  was  ebbing,  he  insisted  on  forward 
movements,  regardless  of  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues.  On  the 
morning  of  September  20,  1854,  Marshal  Saint-Arnaud  mounted  his 
horse  with  great  difficulty,  and  by  the  constant  exercise  of  great  spirit 
sustained  all  the  fatigues  of  command  during  the  battle  of  the  Alma. 
He  exhibited  the  same  energy  in  his  despatch  after  the  victory,  but 
the  intensity  of  his  feelings  is  only  fully  seen  in  his  letters  to  his 
wife,  published  in  the  collection  referred  to  below.  But  the  effort 
proved  too  much  for  his  remaining  strength  :  his  malady  increased 
daily,  and  on  the  27th  he  was  obliged  to  embark  on  board  the  Berthollet 
to  return  to  Constantinople.  He  died  on  the  29th  of  September,  whilst 
yet  on  his  passage. 

The  career  of  Marshal  Saint-Arnaud,  almost  up  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Russian  war,  shows  him  too  much  in  the  light  of  a  daring  and 
not  very  scrupulous  adventurer ;  and  be  did  not  live  long  enough, 
when  a  nobler  field  was  opened  to  bis  ambition,  to  show  whether  he 
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possessed  the  abilities  of  a  great  general.  But  while  in  his  last  days, 
as  in  his  earlier,  lie  exhibited  the  most  brilliant  and  dafihing  cour  se, 
combined  with  judgment  and  energy,  devotion  to  his  duty  was  never 
so  strongly  evinced  as  at  the  close  of  his  career.  Two  volumes  of 
hif  private  letter*  have  been  published  by  his  brother,  '  Lettres  du 
Mardchal  de  St.-Arnaud,'  PariH,  1855,  which,  though  exhibiting  many 
suppressions,  give  much  curious  information  respecting  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  his  remarkable  career. 

SAINT-CYR,  MARKCHAL  LAURENT-GOUVION  DE,  was  a 
native  of  Toul,  where  ho  waB  born,  April  13,  1704.  His  father, 
though  but  a  poor  tanner,  contrived  to  give  hi  Hon  a  good  education. 
Young  Gouvion,  who  bad  a  natural  taste  for  drawing,  detdied  at  fir.-.t 
to  become  an  artist,  and  spent  some  years  as  a  professional  drawing- 
master.  In  1785  ho  was  induced  to  try  his  fortune  on  the  stage,  and 
frequently  appeared  at  the  Salle-Beaumarchais,  in  the  Mania,  in  tho 
part  of  a  brigand.  His  fine  stature  appeared  to  favour  his  pretensions ; 
but  he  was  shy  and  nervous,  and  lisped  a  good  deal. 

In  1789,  after  the  capture  of  tho  Bastille,  Saint-Cyr  embraced  with 
ardour  tho  principles  of  the  revolution.  In  August  1792  he  enlisted 
as  a  chasseur,  and  was  sent  to  the  frontier;  but  his  huge  stature,  and 
the  advantages  he  derived  from  a  good  education,  drew  notice  upon 
him,  and  in  1793  he  was  already  a  captain.  He  then  became  assistant 
(adjoint)  to  the  adjutant-general?,  and  whilst  in  that  post  served  under 
Custiue,  Boauharuais,  Landremont,  Carlen,  and  others,  most  of  whom 
wero  sent  to  the  guillotine.  For  a  time  he  steadily  refused  promotion, 
and  courted  obscurity  to  save  his  life  ;  but  the  year  1794  saw  him  both 
a  general  of  brigade  and  a  general  of  division.  In  1790  he  served 
under  Jourdan  ou  the  Rhine,  and  then  under  Morcau,  both  of  whom 
he  has  since  severely  criticised  in  his  military  '  Memoirs.'  In  1797 
the  Directory  appointed  him  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Rome, 
where  tho  cruel  extortions  of  Massena  had  excited  great  murmurs.  In 
1804  he  was  made  colonel-general  of  the  Cuirassiers,  and  in  1805 
graud  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  General  Gouvion  Saint-Cyr 
behaved  with  great  gallantry  at  Castel-Franco,  November  18,  1805  ; 
and  haviug  again  distinguished  himself  during  the  campaigns  of  Prussia 
and  Poland,  he  was  named  governor  of  Warsaw  in  1807. 

He  was  next  sent  to  the  peninsula,  where  he  added  to  his  repu- 
tation by  the  defeat  of  Castro,  and  the  capture  of  Barcelona.  He 
now  stood  very  high  in  the  confidence  of  Napoleon  L,  and  having  been 
called  to  take  part  in  the  campaign  of  1812,  on  the  invasion  of  Russia, 
he  received  the  command  of  the  Gth  corps  d'armde,  with  generals  De 
Wrede  and  Deroi  as  his  lieutenants.  On  the  18th  of  August  1812  he 
fought  the  battle  of  Polotsk  against  Wittgenstein,  defeated  that  general 
with  tho  loss  of  7000  Russians,  and  left  the  field  with  a  loss  on  his 
side  of  scarcely  2000  men.  For  this  brilliant  achievement  he  was  at 
once  created  a  marshal.  After  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  Marshal  Saint-Cyr 
was  under  the  necessity  of  capitulating  with  his  corps  of  16,000  men. 
He  took  no  part  during  the  Hundred  Days  ;  and  having  joined  the 
fortune  of  the  Bourbons,  and  stedfastly  adhered  to  them,  he  was  loaded 
with  favours  by  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  Iu  1817  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  5th  Military  Division ;  he  then  received  the 
grand  cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis ;  and  was  made  a  count,  and 
finally  a  marquis.  In  September  1818  he  became  minister  of  war. 
Marshal  Gouvion  de  Saint-Cyr  died  at  the  Hicres  on  the  12th  of  March 
1830,  and  his  body  having  been  removed  to  Paris,  he  was  buried  in 
the  noble  church  of  the  Invalids,  between  Turenne  and  Lannes.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  military  works  which  are  still  held  in  high 
esteem. 

ST.  EVREMOND.    [Evremond,  St.] 

SAINT-HILAIRE,  AUGUSTE,  a  French  botanist  of  eminence, 
was  born  at  Orleans  (Loire),  iu  France,  on  the  4th  of  October  1799. 
He  is  more  especially  known  for  his  travels  in  the  Brazils  and  his  great 
work  on  the  Brazilian  Flora,  entitled  '  Flora  Brasilicae  Meridionales,' 
which  was  published  with  plates  in  folio  at  Paris  in  1S25.  He  has  aho 
published  smaller  works  on  the  more  remarkable  plants  of  the  Brazils, 
and  those  which  are  most  common  in  that  country.  His  travels  in 
the  diamond  districts  of  the  Brazils  and  in  the  provinces  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Miuas  Geraes  have  been  published  in  separate  volumes. 
They  contain  a  large  amount  of  information  on  the  natural  products 
as  well  as  of  the  inhabitants  and  other  particulars  of  the  interior  of 
this  part  of  South  America.  His  works  have  deservedly  obtained  for 
him  a  high  position  amongst  travellers  and  botanists.  He  is  a  member 
of  most  of  the  great  Societies  of  Europe  that  cultivate  the  natural 
sciences.  Besides  the  works  above  mentioned  he  has  contributed  a 
large  number  of  papers,  more  especially  on  botanical  subjects,  to  the 
scientific  journals  of  Paris.  He  has  also  published  on  the  plants  of 
France,  and  is  acquainted  with  the  plants  of  Europe.    [Sec  Supp.] 

SAINT-HILAIRE,  GEOFFROY-ETIENNE,  was  born  at  Etampes, 
in  France,  the  15th  of  April  1772.  He  was  destined  by  his  father  for 
the  church,  and  received  the  appointment  to  a  cauonry  in  iis  tweK'i 
year-.  He  was  however  sent  to  the  college  of  Navarre,  wiere  Brisson 
lectured  on  experimental  philosophy,  and  under  him  ie  acquired  a 
taste  for  the  natural  sciences.  He  first  devoted  himself  to  mineralogy, 
in  which  Haiiy  was  his  preceptor.  On  coming  to  Paris  he  studied 
very  diligently,  and  in  1793  was  appointed  subcuif.tor  and  demon- 
strator of  the  Natural  History  cabinet,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  He 
was  subsequently  appointed  professor  of  zoology,  and  lectured  con- 
jointly with  Cuvier.   In  1798  he  accompanied  the  French  expedition 
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to  Egypt.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1807,  and 
appointed  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  the  faculty  of 
sciences  in  1809.  He  w;is  sent  by  the  government  on  a  scientific 
expedition  to  Portugal  in  1808.  In  1S15  he  was  returned  as  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  his  native  city  of  Etampes.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  July  1844. 

Geoffroy  St.-Hilaire  was  one  of  the  most  assiduous  cultivators  and 
ablest  expounders  of  what  is  called  philosophical  anatomy.  The  idea 
on  which  this  department  of  science  was  founded  had  been  developed 
in  Germany,  and  successfully  applied  to  zoology  and  comparative 
anatomy  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  It  was  however 
amongst  the  rich  collections  of  the  Jardiu  des  Plantes,  and  the  activity 
and  zeal  of  such  men  as  Cuvier,  Lamarck,  Temminck,  Desmarest, 
Valenciennes,  Serres,  anil  St.-Hilaire,  that  it  received  its  most  import- 
ant applications  and  its  greatest  development.  The  fundamental  idea 
of  this  system  is  the  unity  of  the  composition  of  the  various  parts  of 
an  organic  body,  and  that  this  unity  is  capable  of  expression  in  a  few 
simple!  laws.  What,  in  fact,  might  be  predicated  in  botany  of  the 
various  parts  of  a  plant  by  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  leaf, 
might,  in  the  same  way,  be  predicated  of  the  structure  of  animals  by 
a  knowledge  of  certain  fundamental  parts  of  their  organisation.  Thus 
Geoffroy  St.-Hilaire,  amongst  his  other  labours,  established  the  fact 
that  the  numerous  bones  of  the  head  of  the  fish,  and  by  consequence 
those  of  the  higher  animals,  were  transformations  of  the  simple  ver- 
tebras ;  and  that  the  laws  of  development  which  applied  to  the  one 
applied  to  the  other. 

These  views  equally  applicable  to  every  organ  oftho  body,  were 
generally  developed  by  St.  Hilaire  in  a  work  published  in  1818, 
entitled  '  Philosophic  Anatomique,'  which  was  illustrated  with  an 
Atlas  of  folio  plates.  He  also  published  several  papers  and  essays 
on  the  principles  of  philosophical  anatomy.  In  1828  a  small  work 
appeared  as  an  introduction  to  the  lectures  delivered  on  natural 
history  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  on  the  principle  of  the  unity  of 
organic  composition,  with  the  title,  'Sur  le  Principe  de  l'Uuitu  de 
Composition  Organique,'  8vo.  Although  px'evious  to  the  time  of 
Geoffroy  the  morphological  idea  lying  at  the  basis  of  philosophical 
anatomy  had  been  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
abnormal  forms  of  animals,  just  as  it  had  been  of  plants,  yet  the 
subject  had  not  been  fully  developed.  In  1822  he  published  his  great 
work  on  the  anatomical  philosophy  of  human  monsters.  These  beings, 
which  had  formerly  been  regarded  as  mere  unaccountable  freaks  of 
nature,  were  now  found  to  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  fixed  laws, 
and  their  various  forms  susceptible  of  the  strictest  classification. 
This  work  contained  a  new  classification  of  monsters,  with  a  descrip- 
tion and  comparison  of  their  different  forms,  and  a  history  of  the 
various  causes  supposed  to  produce  them.  It  also  comprehended  some 
new  views  on  the  nutrition  of  the  fectus,  and  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  phenomena  attending  the  development  of  the  sexual  organs  in  the 
male  and  female  foetus,  in  which  the  author  pointed  out  the  fact  of  a 
unity  of  composition  in  the  reproductive  apparatus  of  the  two  sexes 
in  birds  and  mammalia. 

A  list  of  the  papers  which  St.-Hilaire  contributed  to  the  various 
departments  of  natural  history  would  be  very  long.  There  is  scarcely 
a  branch  of  zoology  to  which  he  did  not  successfully  apply  the  great 
principles  of  his  anatomical  philosophy ;  and  few  indeed  are  the  works 
on  natural  history  published  during  the  present  century  that  do  not 
bear  testimony  to  the  great  influence  he  has  exerted.  At  the  same 
time  the  views  held  by  the  school,  at  the  head  of  which  Geoffroy  St.- 
Hilaire  may  be  justly  placed,  have  led  to  great  controversy.  Fully  as 
Cuvier  was  impressed  with  the  importance  of  Geoffroy's  works,  he 
opposed  him  in  some  of  his  conclusions,  and  this  led  to  a  controversy 
which  developed,  in  these  inquiries,  a  theological  element ;  Geoffroy 
St.-Hilaire  opposed  the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  as  being  in  opposition 
to  the  theory  of  a  unity  of  composition.  In  his  philosophy  he  states 
that  he  knows  nothing  of  'intentions'  or  'objects'  in  creation;  and 
when  Cuvier  spoke  of  the  part  an  animal  "  had  to  play  "  in  nature,  he 
rejoined  that  there  were  no  "animals  which  had  a  part  to  play  in 
nature."  This  controversy  has  since,  in  this  country,  assumed  a 
popular  form ;  and  it  is  obvious,  from  the  use  made  by  the  advocates 
of  the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  of  the  principles  of  the  '  Anatomical 
Philosophy,'  that  this  theory  is  not  incompatible  with  their  views. 
We  may  add  that  Owen  and  other  great  comparative  anatomists  of 
the  present  day  are  strongly  opposed  to  many  of  the  conclusions  of 
M.  Geoffroy  St.-Hilaire. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Geoffroy  St.-Hilaire  has  been 
published  in  France  under  the  title  of  'Professional  Studies  of  a 
Naturalist,'  in  42  volumes.  Etienne  Geoffroy  St.-Hilaire  left  behind 
him  a  son,  Isidore,  who  has  successfully  cultivated  the  favourite 
science  of  his  father.  A  complete  list  of  Etienne  Geoffroy  St.-Hilaire's 
works  wfJJ^be found  in  Callisen's  'Medicinisches-Schriftsteller  Lexicon.' 

ST.  JOHl"^-  [BOLINGBROKE.] 

*  ST.  JOHN'  JAMES  AUGUSTUS,  was  born  in  Caermarthenshire, 
about  the  beginning,  or  a  little  before  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century. 1  He  was  instructed  in  the  village  grammar-school, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  early  proficiency,  and  by  his 
efforts  at  self-culf\ure>  acquiring,  in  addition  to  the  classics  there  taught, 
a  knowledge  of  t\ue  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Arabic,  and  Persian 
languages.   When  iS^J  seventeen  he  came  to  London,  and  commenced 
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writing  for  the  press,  an  occupation  he  has  since  steadily  followed.  For 
a  while  he  was  editor  of  a  newspaper  published  at  Plymouth  in  which 
he  advocated  principles  of  freedom  far  in  advance  of  those  then  in 
fashion.  His  first  work  wag  '  Abdallah,'  an  oriental  poem ;  and  soon 
after  returning  to  London,  he  became  t-ub-editor  of  the  'Oriental 
Herald,'  then  issued  by  Mr.  James  Silk  Buckingham  ;  and  for  this  he 
wrote  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  British  power  in  India. 
In  1827,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  D.  L.  Richardson,  he  started  the 
'  Weekly  Review,'  in  opposition  to  the  '  Literary  Gazette,'  but  it  failed 
of  success.  In  1829,  he  with  his  family,  visited  Normandy,  and  a 
'  Residence  in  Normandy  '  was  the  result,  published  in  two  volumes. 
In  1830  ho  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  'The  Lives  of  Celebrated 
Travellers,'  for  C'olburn's  '  National  Library,'  and  published  a  col- 
lection of  his  earlier  essays  under  the  title  of  '  The  Anatomy  of 
Society.'  In  1832  ho  went  to  Switzerland,  where  he  left  his  wife  and 
family,  and  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Egypt,  visiting  on  his  way 
back  Malta,  Sicily,  and  Naples.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1831 
he  published  the  result  of  his  travels  in  a  work  called  'Description  of 
Egypt  and  Nubia;'  and  in  1834-35  were  published  '  The  Hindoos, ' 
in  two  volumes,  for  'The  Entertaining  Library,'  issued  uuder  the 
superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
In  1835  he  returned  to  France,  taking  up  his  abode  at  Chantilly,  where 
he  prepared  his  work  '  On  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Greeks,'  which  however  was  not  published  till  1842,  in  three  volumes. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  labours  on  this  work  he  was  afflicted  with 
blindness,  and  his  son  Bayle  St.  John  acted  as  his  amanuensis.  He 
has  also  written  three  novels,  '  Tales  of  the  Ramadhan,'  '  Margaret 
Ravenscroft,'  and  '  Sir  Cosmo  Digby  ; '  with  other  works,  as  '  Isis,  an 
Egyptian  Pilgrimage,'  '  There  and  Back  Again,'  '  The  Nemesis  of  Power, 
or  Causes  and  Forms  of  Revolution,'  '  Philosophy  at  the  Foot  of  the 
Cross,'  with  innumerable  contributions  to  periodical  works.  He  has 
likewise  edited  the  works  of  Locke,  the  prose  works  of  Milton,  Sir 
Thomas  More's  '  Utopia,'  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  '  Religio  Medici,'  and 
Bunyau's  '  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  Three  of  his  sons,  Bayle,  Percy,  and 
Horace,  have  also  attained  some  celebrity  in  the  literary  world. 

*ST.  LEONARDS,  EDWARD  BURTENSHAW  SUGDEN, 
BARON,  was  born  in  London  in  1781,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  entered  himself  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1807.  But  earlier  than  this  he  had  manifested  his  eminent  qualifica- 
tions for  the  profession  he  had  chosen  by  the  publication,  in  1 805,  of 
'  A  Concise  and  Practical  Treatise  of  the  Law  of  Vendors  and  Pur- 
chasers of  Estates.'  This  work  "  was  certainly  the  foundation  of  my 
early  success  in  life,"  as  he  himself  states  in  a  thirteenth  edition,  pub- 
lished in  1857.  It  supplied  a  want,  its  value  was  recognised  by  all 
professional  men,  fresh  editions  were  repeatedly  called  for,  and  the 
author  took  care,  by  improving  upon  each,  to  add  to  his  reputation, 
which  also  concurred  to  increase  his  practice  as  a  conveyancer,  to  which, 
branch  of  his  profession  he  at  first  confined  himself.  In  1808  he  pub- 
lished his  '  Practical  Treatise  on  Powers,'  which  has  gone  through 
seven  editions;  and  which  possesses  great  legal  excellence,  but  like  the 
previous  work,  derives  its  character  and  its  value  from  his  knowledge 
and  exposition  of  laws,  orders,  precedents,  and  decisions,  rather  than 
from  any  wide  view  of  the  equitable  principles  upon  which  they  are 
founded,  or  ought  to  be  founded.  Of  a  more  popular  character  was 
his  next  work,  'A  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Man  of  Property,  on  Sales, 
Purchases,  Mortgages,  Leases,  Settlements,  and  Devises  of  Estates,'  a 
small  volume  published  in  1809,  of  which  several  editions  have  been 
printed.  The  letters  were  intended  as  a  practical  guide  to  unpro- 
fessional men,  and  were  written  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  all,  enabling 
any  one  to  judge  how  far  he  could  depend  upon  his  own  ability  in 
managing  his  transactions,  and  where  he  should  have  recourse  to  pro- 
fessional assistance.  In  1811  he  published  'The  Law  of  Uses  and 
Trusts,'  a  posthumous  work  of  Chief  Baron  Gilbert,  the  principal 
value  of  which  consists  in  the  Introduction  and  Notes  supplied  by  the 
editor.  The  character  of  these  various  works  had  procured  for  him 
an  extremely  large  business  as  conveyancer  and  chamber  counsel, 
with  frequent  occasions  for  acting  as  counsel  in  the  common 
law  courts,  and  he  ceased  to  appear  as  an  author,  except  in  occa- 
sional pamphlets  upon  legal  subjects,  and  in  preparing  new  editions 
of  hi3  previous  works.  In  1817  he  gavo  up  his  chamber  practice 
and  confined  himself  to  that  of  the  chancery  bar,  where  in  a  short 
time  his  assistance  was  eagerly  sought  in  all  the  most  complicated 
cases,  and  when  in  1822  he  was  made  king's  counsel  he  obtained 
the  leading  business  in  that  court.  In  1828  he  entered  Parliament 
as  member  for  Weymouth.  He  was  not  distinguished  as  a  debater, 
but  his  knowledge  of  law  made  him  a  valuable  adherent,  and  in 
1829  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  solicitor-general  and  knighted 
under  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  His  tenure 
of  office  only  lasted  till  the  accession  to  office  of  Earl  Grey  and  the 
Whigs  in  1831.  In  1835,  during  the  short  administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Sir  Edward  Sugden  was  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 
Returning  to  England  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  Ripon,  and  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  accession 
to  office  again  in  September  1841  he  resumed  the  duties  of 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  which  he  continued  to  perform  with 
general  satisfaction  till  July  1846,  when  Lord  John  Russell  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Robert  Peel.  During  his  release  from  professional  duties, 
he  prepared  a  volume  entitled  '  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Property, 
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ai  administered  in  the  House  of  Lords,'  published  early  in  181!),  in 
which  he  examines  and  criticises  the  decisions  given  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  when  acting  as  a  court  of  appeal  ;  and  iu  1851  'An  Essay 
on  the  New  Real  Property  Statutes.'  In  February  1852,  on  the 
accession  of  the  Karl  of  Derby  to  tho  niinintry,  Sir  Edward  Sugdeo 
was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  mid  created  a  peer,  as 
Lord  St.  Leonards.  While  acting  in  this  capacity  ho  issued  a  set 
of  rules  and  orders  for  proceedings  in  Chancery,  of  which  tho 
advantages  wero  considered  very  doubtful,  but  his  judgments  were 
generally  prompt,  and  tho  reasons  assigned  for  them  clear  and  satis- 
factory.  In  December  of  tho  samo  year,  ho  had  again  to  resign  his 
post,  but  has  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics  as  an  adherent 
of  the  party  that  looks  up  to  the  Earl  of  Derby  as  its  head. 

SAINT-SIMON,  LOUIS  DE  ROUVROY,  DUO  DE,  tho  writer  of 
the  celebrated  '  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Franco  under  Louis  XIV. 
ond  his  Successors,'  was  born  of  a  family  who  claimed  descent  from 
the  old  counts  ol  Vcrmandois,  on  the  Kith  of  January  1075.  He  was 
presented  at  the  font  by  Louis  XIV.  and  Maria  Ther6se  of  Austria, 
and  received  a  careful  education  at  home.  When  quite  a  youth  he 
was  entered  in  the  corps  of  Mousquetaircs,  made  his  first  campaign 
under  Marshal  Luxembourg  iu  1G92,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
valour  at  the  siege  of  Namur  and  at  the  battles  of  Fleurus  and  Neer- 
winden.  He  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  obtained  the 
government  of  St.  Blaye,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  succeeded  to  his 
title.  Ho  then  abandoned  tho  military  career,  and  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  tho  court  and  diplomacy,  for  which  his  tastes  and  his 
talents  more  peculiarly  fitted  him.  He  had  married,  in  1695,  the 
daughter  of  the  Marshal  de  Lorges,  his  connections  wero  high,  and  no 
one  seemed  more  likely  to  succeed  in  his  new  course  than  himself ; 
but  Louis  XIV.  overlooked  him,  chiefly  it  is  said  on  account  of  his 
independent  character,  so  that,  haviug  abandoned  arms  and  receiving 
no  other  employment,  he  occupied  himself  iu  studying  aud  recording 
the  characters  of  tho  court,  the  courtiers,  and  the  ministers.  A  staunch 
aristocrat  and  a  supporter  of  Jansenism  in  the  latter  days  of  Louis  XIV., 
he  became  an  opponent  of  Madame  de  Mainteuon  and  the  legitimate 
princes,  a  friend  of  Fenclon,  and  an  active  adherent  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  whose  claims  to  the  regency  he  powerfully  advocated  among 
the  nobility  of  France  even  before  the  death  of  Louis.  On  the 
accession  of  Orleans  to  the  regency  he  was  made  one  of  the  council, 
and  possessed  considerable  influence  over  the  regent;  but  he  declined 
being  appointed  governor  to  tho  young  king.  St.  Simon  however, 
though  esteemed  by  the  regent,  and  supporting  his  measures  generally, 
was  too  independent  to  follow  him  servilely.  He  opposed  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Jesuits;  he  strongly  advised  Orleans  to  preserve  the 
parliament  from  its  threatened  destruction  by  Cardinal  Dubois ;  he 
remonstrated  against  the  financial  projects  of  Law  ;  but  he  was  a  peer 
and  an  aristocrat,  though  an  honest  one,  and  he  equally  opposed  all 
measures  of  reform.  In  1721  ho  was  sent  to  Spain  to  negociate  a 
marriage  of  Louis  XV.  with  the  infanta,  aud  another  of  the  Prince  of 
Asturias  with  a  daughter  of  Orleans  ;  and  though  the  first  failed,  and 
the  second  was  unhappy,  he  received  testimonies  from  both  courts  of 
their  satisfaction  with  him,  aud  was  created  a  grandee  of  Spain  aud 
knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  On  Louis  XV.  coming  of  age,  in 
February  1723,  the  regency  of  Orleans  terminated,  and  he  died  in  the 
same  year.  With  the  death  of  Orleans  the  political  life  of  St.  Simon 
ended ;  he  retired  to  privacy  at  his  estate  of  La  Ferte",  occupied  him- 
self in  writing  his  '  Memoirs,'  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  2nd  of  March 
1755.  His  '  Memoirs '  terminate  with  the  death  of  the  regent,  though 
the  writer  lived  so  long  after.  The  work,  written  with  his  own  hand, 
was  deemed  by  his  family  unfit  for  immediate  publication  (and  indeed 
Saint-Simon  had  forbidden  it),  as  many  of  the  characters  described 
were  yet  alive.  They  accordingly  applied  for  and  obtained  a  letlre  de 
cachet  for  the  deposition  of  the  original  manuscript  among  the  national 
archives.  Various  applications  were  subsequently  made  at  intervals 
by  the  family  for  the  restoration  of  the  manuscript,  but  ineffectually. 
After  one  of  these  applications,  on  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.,  the 
Abbe*  Voisenon  was  appointed  to  examine  it.  The  work  was  retained, 
but  he  made  copious  extracts  and  copies  of  it ;  these  were  surrep- 
titiously obtained  by  means  of  a  faithless  servant,  and  printed  in 
7  vols,  in  1788  and  17S9.  When  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  pro- 
claimed, Soulavie  issued  an  edition  in  1791,  increased  by  some  useless 
notes,  in  better  order,  but  still  incomplete,  in  13  vols.  Svo.  It  was 
not  till  1829-30  that,  by  the  liberality  of  Louis  XVIII.,  a  complete 
edition  was  given  under  the  title  of  '  Mdmoires  complets  et  authen- 
tiques  du  Due  de  Saint-Simon  sur  le  Sifccle  de  Louis  XIV.  et  la 
Rdgence ;  public's  pour  le  premiere  fois  sur  le  manuscrit  original, 
entierement  e'erit  de  la  main  de  l'auteur,  par  M.  le  Marquis  de  Saint- 
Simon,  Pair  de  France,  &c,  &c.,'  iu  21  vols.  8vo.  In  1S56-57  a  new 
edition,  printed  in  the  first  style  of  typography,  collated  with  the 
original  manuscript  by  M.  de  Chdruel,  with  an  introductory  notice  by 
M.  Saiute-Beuve  of  the  French  Academy,  was  issued  at  Paris  in 
20  vols.,  and  no  less  than  five  other  editions  were  published  iu  Paris  at  ' 
the  eame  time.  The  grouud-work  of  the  '  Memoirs '  is  the  life  of 
the  author,  but  it  is  neither  a  history,  journal,  or  a  series  of  biographi- 
cal characters,  but  a  most  interesting  compound  of  all  three.  The 
style  is  somewhat  rough,  but  the  sincerity  aud  honesty  of  the  author,  ' 
joined  to  his  clear-sightedness  in  all  that  did  not  come  into  conflict 
with  his  immediate  prejudices,  and  even  these  do  uot  mislead  his  love 


of  truth,  his  vivid  perception  and  lively  delineation  of  character,  and 
his  store  of  illustrativo  anecdotes,  constitute  the  work  an  invaluable 
picture  of  the  historical  events  and  of  the  lifn  and  manners  of  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  tho  regency.   A  translation  by  Boyle  .St.  John 

of  select  portions  of  tho  '  Memoirs'  appeari-d  in  1  -.",7. 

SAINT  SIMON,  CLAUDE-HENRI,  COMTK  DE,  a  man  whose 
influence  on  tho  social  philosophy  of  modern  France,  and  to  some 
oxtent  also  on  the  general  thought  of  Kurope,  has  been  very  great, 
was  born  at  Paris  on  the  17th  of  October  1700.  His  grandfather  wan 
tho  Due  de  Saint-Simon  of  the  preceding  article  but  his  father  having 
lost  the  ducal  title  and  properly,  St.-Simon  began  life  from  a  lower 
rank  among  the  old  French  noblesse.  After  having  received  a  general 
training  under  D'Alernbert  and  other  teachers,  he  adopted  the  course 
of  life  usual  with  young  French  nobles,  and  in  1777  went  to  America 
as  an  officer  in  the  French  army  sent  by  Louis  XVI.  to  as-ist  the 
American  colonists  in  their  revolt  against  Great  Britain.  Kven  at  this 
early  ago  he  was  remarkable  for  restlessness,  eccentricity,  and  a  con- 
viction that  ho  was  born  to  play  a  great  part.  His  servant  had 
instructions  to  awaken  him  every  morning  with  these  words:  "  Levez- 
vous,  M.  lo  Comte,  vous  avez  de  grandee  choses  a  faire."  After  serving 
under  Bouille  and  Washington,  and  travelling  in  Mexico  and  other 
parts  of  the  American  continent,  he  returned  to  France.  Here  he 
held  the  honorary  rank  of  colonel,  but  sought  no  farther  opportunity 
of  active  service ;  being  already  convinced,  he  says,  that  his  proper 
business  was  to  "  study  the  march  of  the  human  spirit  in  order 
eventually  to  labour  for  tho  advancement  of  human  civilisation."  His 
father's  death  in  1783  left  him  more  his  own  master  ;  and  in  1785  and 
subsequent  yeais  he  travelled  in  Holland  aud  Spain.  While  in  Spain 
he  availed  himself  of  his  connections  with  the  court  there  to  press 
some  projects  for  the  material  improvement  of  the  country,  and 
among  tliem,  one  for  making  a  canal  to  unite  Madrid  with  the  sea. 
The  passion  for  social  rectification  was  already  strongly  developed  in 
him ;  but  as  yet  there  was  little  appearance  of  its  assuming  any 
definite  or  systematic  form.  Though  he  had  returned  to  France  in 
1789,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  and  though — not- 
withstanding his  aristocratic  birth  — his  sympathies  seem  to  have  been 
wholly  on  the  side  of  the  movement,  he  did  not,  like  Mirabeau  and 
others  of  his  order,  take  any  direct  part  in  it,  but  looked  on  as  a 
mere  spectator.  In  partnership  indeed  with  a  Prussian,  Count  d% 
Redem,  he  bought  a  large  quantity  of  the  confiscated  national  lands, 
with  some  notion  of  founding  a  great  scientific  and  industrial  school; 
but  the  scheme  came  to  nothing,  and  in  1797  Saint-Simon  separated 
from  Redem,  and  backed  out  of  the  speculation  with  a  sum  of 
145,000  livres  (6800Z.)  as  the  amount  of  his  remaining  fortune. 

It  was  about  this  time,  when  he  was  already  in  his  thirty-eighth 
year,  that  he  began  in  earnest  his  career  as  a  social  theorist  and 
reformer,  or  rather  his  studies  preparatory  to  that  career.  His  life, 
hitherto,  had  been  vague  and  erratic  ;  he  had  a  conviction  that  human 
society  required  radical  changes,  and  that  men  ought  to  be  directed 
into  new  paths  of  activity  ;  but,  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  social 
changes  to  be  effected,  or  of  the  principles  that  ought  to  regulate  men 
for  the  future,  he  wa3  still  ignorant.  A  "  physico-political "  reformation 
was  necessary — that  was  all  he  could  say;  except  this  besides,  that  he 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  be  the  reformer.  For  this  purpose,  he  must 
educate  himself  systematically,  furnishing  himself  with  all  the  know- 
ledge of  the  world  up  to  his  own  day,  so  that  he  might  start  from  the 
exact  point  at  which  humanity  had  arrived.  Iu  this  extraordinary 
course  of  education  he  spent  about  ten  years.  It  divided  it>elf  into 
two  parts —first,  that  which  was  sheerly  theoretical  and  intellectual; 
aud,  secondly,  that  which  was  experimental  and  emotional.  ].  '  Theo- 
retical Education.'  This  must  consist,  he  said,  in  thoroughly  acquiring 
all  those  contemporary  scientific  generalities  in  which  the  entire 
knowledge  of  the  race  was  condensed  aud  formulised.  In  this,  not- 
withstanding his  early  education  under  D'Alernbert  and  others,  he 
considered  himself  deficient,  and  he  set  about  remedying  the  deficiency. 
"  Taking  up  his  residence  near  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  he  devoted 
his  whole  attention  for  three  years,  according  to  his  own  methods,  and 
with  all  the  appliances  that  money  could  purcha=e,  to  the  study  of  the 
physical  sciences  —  mathematics,  astronomy,  general  physics,  aud 
chemistry.  Satisfied  with  his  progress  in  these,  he  removed  in  1S01 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ecole  de  Mddeciue,  in  order,  in  a  similar 
manner  to  add  to  his  stock  of  ideas  regarding  inorganic  nature  all  the 
general  science  attainable  regarding  organised  beings.  Here,  accord- 
ingly, in  the  company  of. eminent  savaus,  he  traversed  the  whole 
field  of  physiological  science.  Haviug  thus  imbibed  all  the  contem- 
porary scientific  thought  of  France,  it  was  necessary,  according  to  his 
plan,  that  he  should  visit  England  and  Germauy,  lest,  in  either  country, 
any  ideas  should  be  lurking  of  decided  European  value,  though 
France  had  not  recognised  them."  Out  of  these  countries  however  he 
derived  nothing  which  he  thought  important  out  of  the  circle  of 
principles  already  accessible  iu  France ;  and  he  accordingly  n  concluded 
that,  in  having  made  these  principles  fully  his  own,  he  had  taken  in 
the  entire  essence  of  all  the  contemporary  thought  of  the  world."' 
2.  1  Experimental  Education.'  This,  as  distinct  from  the  first,  was  to 
consist  in  "  the  actual  realisation  in  his  own  person  of  the  whole  range 
of  human  situations  and  emoiious,-'  so  as  to  break  down  the  limita 
which  begirt  him  as  a  nobleman  and  a  Frenchman,  and  enable  him  to 
fraternise  with  humanity  in  every  phase.    One  of  his  fiist  experiments 
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was  marriage.  The  lady  he  married  was  Mademoiselle  de  Champgrand, 
the  daughter  of  one  of  his  fellow  oliicers  in  the  American  expedition. 
The  experiment  did  not  answer;  it  waa  ended  after  a  few  years  by  a 
divorce  l>y  mutual  cmsent;  and,  childless  by  the  first  marriago,  the 
lady  contracted  a  second.  "  Both  during  and  after  his  marriage,"  says 
one  of  Saint-Simon's  biographers,  "  he  continued  to  pursue,  in  the 
most  indefatigable  manner,  his  prescribed  careor  of  experimentation. 
Balls  and  dinners  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession  ;  every  new 
situation  that  money  could  create  was  devised  and  prepared  ;  good  and 
evil  were  confounded,  play,  discussion,  and  debauch  wero  alike  gone 
into ;  the  experience  of  years  was  crushed  into  a  short  space ;  even 
old  age  was  artificially  realised  by  medicaments  ;  and,  that  the  loath- 
some might  not  be  wanting,  this  enthusiast  for  the  universal  would 
inoculate  himself  with  contagious  diseases."  Such  a  course  Saint- 
Simon  justified  to  himself  by  distinguishing  between  a  man  who 
undertook  it  from  sheer  love  of  pleasure  and  a  man  who  undertook  it 
in  the  spirit  of  the  highest  theoretical  philosophy  and  for  great  ends. 
The  one  was  going  to  perdition ;  the  other  would  emerge  supremely 
virtuous.  Saint-Simon  himself,  at  all  eveuts,  emerged  supremely  poor. 
In  1307,  about  which  time  his  course  of  education  ended,  he  was  in 
such  abject  poverty  that  he  was  glad  to  accept  the  post  of  clerk  in  a 
Mout  de  Piete,  or  Government  Loan-office,  at  a  salary  of  about  401.  a 
year.  Subsequently  he  lived  on  the  charity  of  an  old  friend  named 
Diard  ;  on  whose  death,  in  1812,  he  was  again  de-titute. 

It  was  high  time  now  that  Saint-Simon  should  be  setting  about  his 
"  mission."  He  was  now  fifty-two  years  of  ago,  about  which  time, 
according  to  his  own  scheme  of  a  model  life,  a  man,  after  having  gone 
through  the  process  of  education,  ought  to  begin  "  to  resume  his 
observations  and  to  establish  theories."  Accordingly  it  was  in  1812, 
when  his  circumstances  were  at  their  worst,  that  he  gave  to  the  world 
his  first  publication,  entitled  '  Letters  from  an  Inhabitant  of  Geneva  to 
his  Contemporaries.'  In  this  work  he  propounded  the  germs  of  his 
social  philosophy,  and  in  particular  that  peculiar  distinction  between 
the  spiritual  aud  the  temporal  powers  to  which  his  system  attached  so 
much  importance — the  distinction  being  in  fact  an  adaptation  of  the 
mediaeval  distiuction  of  the  Romish  Church  to  modern,  society,  so  as 
to  make  all  men  of  thought  take  the  place  of  the  spiritual  order, 
while  the  rest  of  society  should  constitute  the  temporal.  ''  The 
spiritual  power  in  the  hands  of  the  savans ;  the  temporal  power  in 
the  bauds  of  the  men  of  property ;  the  power  of  naming  the  individuals 
called  to  perform  the  functions  of  leaders  in  the  hands  of  the  masses; 
for  salary  to  the  governiug  class,  the  consideration  which  they  receive." 
Such  was  the  compendium  given  of  the  Saint-Simonian  politics.  The 
'  Letters  '  were  followed  by  an  '  Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Labours 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,'  suggested  by  the  demand  which  Napoleon  I. 
had  addressed  to  the  Institute,  for  a  general  account  of  the  progress  of 
science  in  Europe  since  1789.  In  this  work,  Saint-Simon  denounced 
what  he  called  the  "anarchy"  prevalent  in  the  intellectual  world, 
and  propounded  his  notions  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  intellectual 
order. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  the  Restoration  that,  struck  by  the  ori- 
ginality of  the  thought  and  the  style  of  the  foregoing  works,  a  few 
ardent  young  men  gathered  round  Saint-Simon,  as  pupils  round  a 
master.  AmoDg  his  first  disciples  were  M.  Olinde  Rodrigues,  a  young 
Jew ;  M.  Augustin  Thierry,  since  so  well  known  as  a  historian ;  and 
M.  Auguste  Comte,  the  future  author  of  the  so  called  '  Positive  Philo- 
sophy.' Such  pupils  probably  brought  as  much  as  they  received  ;  but 
Saint-Simon  exercised  over  them  the  fascination  of  an  enthusiast,  and 
implanting  in  them  his  general  doctrines,  he  directed  their  efforts  and 
prescribed  their  separate  tasks.  In  1814,  there  appeared,  'The  Reor- 
ganisation of  European  Society ;  or  on  the  necessity  and  the  means  of 
uniting  the  peoples  of  Europe  into  one  body-politic,  preserving  to 
each  its  own  nationality  ;  by  Henri  Saint-Simon  and  Augustin  Thierry.' 
Resides  this  work  in  conjunction  with  Thierry,  Saint-Simon  published 
in  1819  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  'Parabole,'  in  which  the  superiority 
of  the  iudustrial  classes  on  the  one  hand  and  the  intellectual  classes 
on  the  other,  over  the  classes  usually  held  in  social  esteem,  was 
asserted  with  much  pungency  and  wit.  A  prosecution  was  grounded 
on  this  tract  as  being  of  revolutionary  tendency ;  but  the  result  was 
an  acquittal.  The  doctrines  of  this  tract  were  more  methodically 
expressed  in  subs  quent  writings — particularly  in  the  'Cateehisme  des 
Industriels.'  In  this  work  "  he  takes  a  retrospective  view  of  the  course 
of  French  his;  jry,  dividing  it  into  several  epochs  and  showing  what 
interests  were  predominant  in  each.  Then,  having  established  these 
two  propositions — first,  that  the  industrial  classes  are  the  most  useful 
to  society ;  aud  secondly,  that  the  proportion  of  these  classes  to  the 
rest  of  society  has  been  continually  increasing — he  proceeds  to  predict 
the  downfall  of  the  existing  military  and  feudal  regime  and  the 
establishment  in  its  stead  of  a  new  or  industrial  regime."  In  this 
work  Saiut-Simon  announced  another,  iu  which  the  '  Scientific  System 
of  Education  '  corresponding  to  the  coming  era  should  be  discussed 
theoretically,  under  his  auspices,  by  his  pupil  M.  Auguste  Comte. 
■\V1J8P  the  '  Systeme  de  Politique  Positive '  of  M.  Comte  however  did 
appeai-(the  germ  of  the  work  subsequently  developed  into  the  well- 
known  *Cours  de  Philosophie  Positive '  of  the  samo  author)  Saiut- 
Simon  was^teitpaftially  pleased  with  it.  It  expounded  his  system  of 
politics,  he  sauf,^1'0111  the  Aristotelian  point  of  view,  and  neglected 
too  much  the  senti®611^!  and  religious  elements. 


New  pupils — including  M.  Bazard  and  M.  Enfantin — were  attaching 
themselves  to  the  little  Saint-Simonian  band ;  but  still  the  progress 
was  so  small,  that  the  founder  in  his  poverty  and  obscurity  began  to 
despond.  On  the  9th  of  March  1823  he  attempted  suicide;  but,  the 
pistol  being  misdirected,  he  recovered  with  the  loss  of  an  eye.  Clearly 
by  this  time  his  faith  in  his  own  views  and  in  his  own  destiny,  had 
passed  the  ordinary  bounds  of  intellectual  dogmatism  and  had  assumed 
something  of  the  character  of  a  '  craze.'  His  last  bequest  to  the 
world  was  to  be  a  new  Religion  !  The  exposition  of  this  new  Religion 
was  given  forth  in  his  '  Nouveau  Christianisme'  (1825),  which  may  be 
regarded  as  Saint-Simon's  own  final  summary  of  his  views.  "  In  this 
work  the  ruling  idea  is  that  Christianity  is  a  great  progressive  system, 
rolling,  as  it  were,  over  the  ages,  acting  on  the  thoughts  and  actions  of 
men,  but  continually  imbibing  iu  return  fresh  power  out  of  the  mind 
of  the  race  and  retaining  only  as  its  eternal  aud  immutable  principle 
this  one  adage  *  Love  one  another.'  Of  this  great  progress  of  Christi- 
anity, the  first  stage,  according  to  Saint-Simon  had  been  Catholicism. 
After  it  had  come  the  Protestantism  of  Luther.  Lastly,  he,  Saint- 
Simon,  was  the  harbinger  of  a  new  and  triumphant  stage — the  Saint- 
Simonian  phase  of  Christianity."  So  far  as  the  nature  of  this  new 
or  Saint-Simonian  Religion  was  defined,  its  peculiarity  was  to  rest  on 
two  principles — the  one  relating  to  the  end  after  which  humanity  was 
to  strive  ;  the  other  to  the  means  whereby  this  end  was  to  be  attained. 
"The  most  rapid  possible  amelioration,  physical  and  moral,  of  the 
condition  of  the  class  the  most  numerous  and  poor," — such  was  the 
first  principle,  defining  the  end  prescribed  by  the  new  Religion  for  all 
the  efforts  and  labours  of  humanity.  To  the  attainment  of  this  end, 
however,  a  right  organisation  of  society  was  indispensable ;  and  the 
principle  of  this  organisation  or  reconstruction  was  formulised  as 
follows  : — "  To  each  man  a  vocation  according  to  his  capacity,  and  to 
each  capacity  a  recompense  according  to  its  works."  From  this  last 
principle  it  will  be  seen  that  Saint-Simon  was  the  reverse  of  an  Equali- 
tarian  or  Communist.  The  cardinal  maxim  of  his  system,  indeed, 
was  that  nature  had  made  men  unequal  in  capacities,  aud  that  the 
right  organisation  of  society  was  that  of  a  hierarchy  of  ranks,  gra- 
duated according  to  capacity  and  not  according  to  any  artificial 
method. 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  popular  diffusion  of  his  views,  Saint-Simon, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  pupils,  founded  a  journal  called  '  Le  Produc- 
teur.'  This  was  the  last  act  of  his  life.  On  the  19th  of  May  1825,  he 
died,  after  much  ill-health  and  suffering,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  His 
favourite  pupils— Rodrigues,  Thierry,  Comte,  Bazard,  aud  Enfantin 
— were  with  him  to  receive  his  last  instructions.  "  It  has  been 
imagined,"  he  said,  "that  all  religion  must  disappear.  But  religion 
cannot  disappear  from  the  world :  it  can  only  change  its  form.  Do 
not  forget  this,  and  remember  that,  in  order  to  do  great  things,  one 
must  be  enthusiastic  (pour  faire  de  grandes  choses  il  faut  etre  pas- 
sionn^)."  This  was  said  especially  to  Rodrigues,  and  probably  with 
some  reference  to  Comte,  whose  difference  from  his  master  in  the 
matter  in  question  was  already  decided. 

The  history  of  Saint-Simonianism  after  Saint-Simon's  death  is  very 
curious.  The  '  Producteur '  was  carried  on  by  Rodrigues,  with  the 
help  of  Bazard,  Enfantin,  and  others,  while  Comte  seceded  aud  struck 
out  a  career  of  his  own,  in  the  course  of  which,  according  to  some,  he 
has  been  rather  unfair  to  the  memory  of  his  master.  In  the  '  Produc- 
teur '  however  there  were  expounded  only  the  more  practical  views  of 
Saint-Simon  relating  to  the  re-organisation  of  industry  aud  the  like  : 
the  more  esoteric  views  being  kept  back.  Some  of  the  liberal  poli- 
ticians of  France  who  had  no  affection  for  Saint-Simon  or  his  doctrines — 
as,  for  example,  Armand  Carrel — were  thus  among  the  writers  in  the 
journal.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  more  fanatical  Saint-Simouiaus 
were  active  in  other  ways  ;  and  Saint-Simonianism,  as  a  religion,  and 
not  a  mere  collection  of  doctrines  which  might  be  criticised  and  dis- 
cussed, was  spreading  among  the  younger  minds  of  France.  At  last, 
M.  Bazard,  clothing  himself  in  the  mantle  of  his  dead  master,  announced 
himself  as  his  successor,  and  advertised  a  course  of  lectures  on  his 
creed.  Rodrigues  and  Enfantin  joined  him,  and  fresh  pupils  attached 
themselves,  some  of  whom,  as  MM,  Hypolite  Carnot,  Michel  Chevalier, 
and  Charles  Duveyrier,  have  since  acquired  a  high  name  in  France, 
quite  apart  from  Saint-Simonianism.  These  formed  a  little  church ;  a 
kind  of  mystical  theosophy  was  propounded,  with  the  ideas  of  Saint- 
Simon  in  the  middle  of  it ;  and  the  believers  regaled  each  other  with 
speculations  as  to  the  coming  future  of  the  world,  when  society  should 
be  arranged  on  Saint-Simonian  principles,  and  the  supreme  law  should 
reside  in  a  Saint-Simonian  pontiff  or  universal  chief,  topping  a  mag- 
nificent hierarchy  of  intellectual  men,  all  working  and  all  paid  accord- 
ing to  their  capacities.  While  indulging  iu  these  dreams  however  the 
sect  did  not  lose  sight  of  actual  society  and  actual  politic.  They 
directed  their  assaults  in  particular  against  the  law  of  inheritance,  as  a 
part  of  the  existing  system  which,  in  the  interests  of  Saint-Simouianism, 
they  ought  to  break  down.  That  men  should  bequeath  property,  and 
thus  place  their  heirs  in  artificial  places  of  power,  was  contrary,  they 
said,  to  the  true  idea  of  hierarchy  according  to  personal  merit. 

In  1830  the  Associates  started  a  weekly  journal  in  Paris  called 
'  L'Orgunisateur.'  They  also  dwelt  together  in  the  Rue  Monsigny 
— Bazard  and  Enfantin  acting  as  joint-presidents  of  the  establish- 
ment. These  two  men  were  very  different  in  character — Bazard  being 
the  more  shrewd  and  logical,  Enfantin  the  more  fervid  and  fanaticaL 
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Scarcely  had  tho  Saint-Simonian  establishment  been  formed,  when  the 
revolution  of  July  1830  occurred.  Tho  Aliooifttes,  like  other  sects, 
did  not  miss  the  opportunity  of  making  a  demonstration  ;  and  for 
Bomo  days  all  Paris  vvaa  puzzled  with  n  placard  signed  "Bazard- 
Eufautin,"  which  was  posted  on  the  walls.  When  the  government  of 
Louis-Philippe  was  established,  some  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  SaintSimonians,  and  they  were  denounced  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  as  holding  and  propagating  dangerous  doctrines, 
more  especially  the  doctrines  of  communism  and  of  community  of 
womeu.  In  reply  they  stated  that,  while  they  desired  some  changes 
in  the  laws  of  property,  thoir  system  was  based  on  principles  directly 
contradictory  of  community  ;  also,  that  they  did  not  attack  the  insti- 
tution of  marriage,  but  desired  to  seo  women  possessed  of  full  social 
aud  civil  rights.  On  tho  whole,  tho  sect  made  great  progress  duriug 
the  first  months  of  Louis-l'hilippe's  reign.  Amoug  their  most  cele- 
brated converts  was  M.  Pierre  Leroux,  then  at  the  height  of  his  repu- 
tation as  a  philosopher  and  editor  of  '  The  Globe'  newspaper.  By  his 
accession  this  important  journal  became  the  professed  organ  of  Saint- 
Simonian  opinions  (January  1831).  The  result  was  an  immense 
increase  of  the  sect  in  Paris  and  all  over  France  ;  the  recruits  being 
chiefly  from  the  young  of  the  highly-educated  classes  and  among 
literary  men  and  artists.  Branch  establishments  were  set  up  in  Lyons, 
Moutpellier,  and  other  towns  in  connection  with  tho  parent  church  of 
Paris  ;  and  Saint-Simonianism,  both  pure  and  applied,  was  preached  in 
every  possible  manner. 

A  schism  soon  occurred  in  the  Saint-Simonian  church  itself — the 
cause  of  the  schism  being  differences  among  the  leading  men  on 
several  points  of  doctrine,  but  most  of  all,  on  the  subject  of  the  future 
of  women — Enfantin  held  extreme  views  on  this  subject,  urging  that 
Saint-Siruonianism  ought  to  decree  the  complete  social  equality  of  the 
sexes,  and  that,  meanwhile,  man  should  impose  no  laws  upon  women. 
"  The  only  position  of  the  true  Saint-Simonian,"  he  said,  "  in  regard  to 
woman,  is  to  declare  himself  incompetent  to  judge  her.  The  woman 
must  herself  reveal  to  us  all  that  she  thinks,  all  that  she  desires  as  to 
the  future."  Bazard  and  others,  including  Leroux,  differed  from 
Enfantin  on  these  points  so  decisively  that  they  at  last  (November  19, 
1831),  formally  seceded,  leaving  Enfantin,  with  Rodrigues  as  his  sub- 
ordinate, to  carry  on  the  society  after  his  own  fashion.  The  doctriue 
of  "  the  coming  woman,"  for  a  time  caused  great  excitement  in  Paris ; 
aud  Pore  Enfantin  and  his  lectures  and  evening-parties,  were  the 
topics  of  the  day.  A  prosecution  instituted  by  government,  waut  of 
money,  and  farther  differences  between  Enfantin  and  Rodrigues,  led 
at  length  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Society  of  the  Rue  Monsigny  ;  and 
the  publication  of  the  '  Globe '  ceased  at  the  same  time. 

The  final  vagary  of  Saint-Simonianism  was  the  most  curious  of  all. 
Enfantin,  with  about  forty  faithful  adherents  (among  whom  were 
Michel  Chevalier  and  Charles  Duveyricr)  removed  to  a  house,  with 
large  grounds  attached,  at  Menilmontant,  near  Paris,  and  constituted 
themselves  into  a  kind  of  Saint-Simonian  monastery,  of  which  Enfantin 
was  abbot.  They  all  dressed  alike  in  a  peculiar  costume  of  which  a 
red  cap  formed  a  part ;  and  they  divided  their  time  between  manual 
labours  and  intellectual  exercises,  which  were  to  a  great  extent  of  a 
mystical  religious  character.  A  prosecution  was  instituted  against  this 
establishment;  and  on  the  27th  of  August  1832,  the  whole  body 
appeared  in  court.  Judgment  was  given  against  them,  and  Enfantin 
was  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment.  From  that  time  Saiut- 
Simonianism  as  a  society,  or  even  as  a  creed,  was  extinct ;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  remark  how  largely  the  Saint-Simonian  notions  have 
tinged  modern  French  thought,  and  how  many  of  the  men  who  have 
been  eminent  in  France,  in  all  departments,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  belonged  at  ono  time  to  the  Saint-Simonian  school.  In  the 
subsequent  career  of  most  of  those  there  is  no  trace  of  that  flightiness 
which  the  fact  of  their  having  been  Saint  Simonians  might  be  supposed 
to  argue.  The  quondam  Saint-Simonian  chiefs,  we  believe,  have  also 
proved  themselves  able  men  of  business,  and  have  been  largely  con- 
nected with  railways  and  other  such  undertakings,  conducting  them- 
selves on  ordinary  principles,  whatever  may  be  their  speculative 
recreations.  For  more  minute  information  respecting  Saint-Simon  and 
Saint-Simonianism,  the  works  mentioned  in  this  notice  must  themselves 
be  consulted ;  there  are,  however,  various  popular  sketches  of  the 
subject,  of  which  that  by  M.  Louis  Reybaud  in  his  '  Etudes  sur  les 
Reformateurs  Contemporains,'  is  one  of  the  best. 

SALADIN.  [Salah-ed-Deen.] 

SALAH-ED-DEEN  (Malek-al-Nasser  Salah-ed-deen  Abu-Mod- 
haffeb  Yuskf),  better  known  to  European  readers  by  the  famous 
name  of  Saladin,  was  born  a.  d.  1137  (a.  h.  532),  in  the  Castle  of 
Tecrit  on  the  Tigris,  of  which  his  father  Ayub,  a  Koord  of  the  tribe 
of  Ravendooz,  was  governor  for  the  Seljookian  sovereign  of  Persia. 
Ajub  and  his  brother  Shirakoh  subsequently  transferred  themselves 
to  the  service  of  Zenghi,  '  atabek '  of  Syria,  by  whose  son,  the  famous 
sultan  Noor-cd-deen  INoureddin],  they  were  raised  to  high  military 
honours;  and  when  Shirakoh  (in  1163)  was  appointed  general  of  the 
troops  designed  to  reinstate  the  vizir  Shawcr  in  Egypt,  a  subordinate 
command  was  entrusted  to  his  nephew,  whose  disinclination  to  the 
service  was  overruled  by  the  express  mandate  of  Noor-ed-deen.  In 
1166  he  again  accompanied  Shirakoh  into  Egypt,  where  his  defence 
of  Alexandria  for  three  months  against  the  superior  forces  of  the 
Franks  of  Palestine  established  his  military  reputation,  and  gained  for 


him,  according  to  the  Christian  writew,  the  bonour  of  knighthood  from 
the  king  of  Jerusalem,  Amawry  ;  but  the  Syrian  forccM  were  |  |  mi 
compelled  to  ovacuato  tho  country,  anil  it  was  not  till  tho  third  expe- 
dition (1108)  that  tho  subjugation  of  Egypt  was  Completed.  .Shirakoh 
now  beuaui",  with  tho  nominal  rank  of  vizir  to  the  Fatimide  oatiph, 
viceroy  of  tho  kingdom  for  Noor-ed-deen  ;  but  dying  tho  tome  year, 
bequeathed  Iuh  authority  to  his  nephew,  who  continued  to  govern 
Egypt,  assisted  by  tho  advice  and  experience  of  his  father  Ayub,  who 
had  been  invited  from  Damascus  to  share  the  prosperity  of  bis  son. 
Tho  last  of  tho  Fatimides,  Aded  Ledini'll.di,  still  boro  tho  ti'.le  i  f 
kalif  of  Egypt :  but  even  this  shadow  of  schismatic  sovereignty  wn 
hateful  to  the  bigotry  of  Noor-cd  dcen  ;  and  in  obedience  to  hu  orders, 
his  lieutenant  deposed  tho  Fatimide  dynasty  by  a  simple  ordinance 
that  the  '  khotbah  '  or  public  prayer  should  be  read  in  the  name  of  tho 
Abbasside  caliph  Mostadhi;  aud  Aded  opportunely  dying  eleven  days 
after,  this  important  revolution  was  effected  (a.  l>.  1171,  a.  is.  507) 
"  without  so  much  "  (in  tho  Wolds  of  Abulfeda)  "  as  two  goats  buttiug 
at  each  other." 

The  extinction  of  the  Fatimidcs  left  Salah-cd-deen  virtually  sove- 
reign of  h'gypt ;  and  though  in  compliance  with  tho  prudent  counsels 
of  his  father  iio  continued  to  render  every  external  mark  of  allegiance 
to  Noor-ed-deen,  ho  pertinaciously  evaded  all  the  requisitions  for 
military  assistance  addressed  to  him  by  his  liege  lord,  who  was  pre- 
paring to  enforce  obedienco  by  arms,  when  Salah-cd-deen  was  spared 
the  odium  of  this  uugrateful  contest  by  the  death  of  Noor-cd -d  en, 
a.D.  1173,  a.h.  569.  Malek-al-Saleh  Ismail,  Noor-ed-deeu's  heir,  a  boy 
eleven  years  old,  was  inadequate  to  the  weight  of  empire:  disputes 
speedily  arose  among  his  emirs,  aud  Salah-ed-deen  availed  himself  ot 
the  confusion  to  seize  Damascus,  which  he  occupied  unopposed  (1171). 
Emesa,  Hamah,  and  other  towns  dependent  on  Damascus  shared  its 
fate  ;  and  when  Malek-al-Saleh  attempted  to  regain  them  by  the  aid  of 
his  cousin  Seif-ed-deen  Ghazi,  atabek  of  Mosul,  the  combined  foreeB 
wero  routed  in  two  great  battles,  and  Malek-al-Saleh,  besieged  in 
Aleppo,  was  forced  to  purchase  peace  by  the  cession  of  all  southern 
Syria. 

Salah-cd-deen  now  assumed  the  title  of  Sultan  and  all  the  pre- 
rogatives of  established  royalty,  and  extended  his  dominions  by  the 
conquest  of  most  of  the  petty  sovereignties  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia.  The  Ismailis,  or  Assassins  of  Lebanon,  who=e 
emissaries  had  attempted  his  life  at  the  siege  of  Aleppo,  were  also 
chastised  and  reduced  to  submission ;  but  in  his  first  encounter 
with  the  Franks  of  Palestine  he  sustained  a  disastrous  defeat  near 
Ramla  from  Reginald  de  Chatillon,  Nov.  1177,  a.h.  573.  The  four 
next  years  were  spent  principally  in  Egypt,  the  affairs  of  Syria  being 
conducted  by  his  lieutenants;  but  in  1182  he  quitted  Cairo  for  the 
last  time,  and  resuming  his  encroachments  on  the  territories  of  the 
atabeks,  captured  in  succession  Edessa,  Amida,  Nisibiu,  &c. ;  and 
though  repulsed  before  Moussoul,  succeeded  (1183)  in  possessing  him- 
self of  the  long-coveted  city  of  Aleppo,  by  a  convention  with  Amad- 
ed-deen  Zenghi  II.,  who  had  succeeded  Malek-al-Saleh.  From  Yemen 
to  Mount  Taurus  in  Cilicia,  and  from  Tripoli  in  Africa  to  the  Tigris, 
the  continuity  of  the  rule  of  Salah-ed-deen  was  now  interrupted  only 
by  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  violation  by  Reginald 
de  Chatillon  of  a  four  years'  truce,  concluded  in  1185,  soon  afforded 
a  pretext  for  hostilities.  In  the  famouB  battle  of  Hittiu,  or  Tiberias 
(July  1187,  a.h.  583),  the  Christians,  betrayed  by  the  Count  of  Tripoli, 
were  utterly  overthrown ;  the  king,  Gui  de  Lusiguan,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  received  by  the  victor  with  royal  generosity  ;  while  his 
partner  in  captivity,  Reginald  de  Chatillon,  was  decapitated,  as  a 
punishment  for  his  perfidy,  by  the  hand  of  Salah-ed-deen  himself.  All 
the  towns  of  the  Frank  kingdom,  Acre,  Bcirout,  Ascalon,  now  rapidly 
fell  before  the  arms  of  the  sultan;  and  his  triumph  was  crowned  by 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  which  surrendered  after  a  siege  of  fourteen 
days  (October  2,  1187),  after  having  been  eighty-eight  years  subject  to 
the  Franks.  The  two  next  years  were  principally  employed  in  reduc- 
ing the  fragments  of  the  Latin  dominion  ;  but  Tyre  was  successfully 
defended  by  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  and  the  appearance  of  the  third 
Crusade  (1189)  enabled  the  Christians  again  to  take  the  field.  The 
two  years'  siege  of  Acre  (1189-91)  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
Crusades.  The  kings  of  France  and  England,  Philip-Augustus  and 
Richard  Cccur-de-Lion,  animated  by  their  personal  exertions  the  efforts 
of  the  besiegers,  while  the  Moslems,  directed  by  the  sultan,  strove 
with  equal  zeal  for  the  relief  of  the  invested  fortress  :  "  never  "  (in  the 
words  of  Gibbon)  "did  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  burn  with  fiercer  and 
more  destructive  rage  ;  "  but  Acre  was  at  length  forced  to  capitulate, 
aud  the  Crusaders  advancing  along  the  coast,  took  Ca?sarea  aud  Jaffa, 
while  Ascalon,  after  an  incessant  battle  of  eleven  days  during  the  march, 
was  only  saved  by  being  dismantled  and  rendered  untenable. 

In  the  spring  of  1192  hostilities  were  resumed;  and  the  Franks,  led 
by  the  king  of  England,  penetrated  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
Jerusalem,  where  Salah-ed-deen  awaited  their  attack  ;  but  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  Crusaders  occasioned  their  retreat :  and  both  sides, 
wearied  by  the  never-ending  struggle,  were  not  unwilling  to  listen  lo 
terms  of  accommodation.  The  first  extraordinary  proposal  of  Richard, 
that  Malek-al-Adel  Seif-ed-deen,  brother  of  Salah-ed-deen,  should,  after 
embracing  Christianity,  marry  his  sister  and  become  king  of  Jerusalem, 
though  seriously  entertained  for  a  time,  was  ultimately  abandoned ; 
aud  the  three  years'  truce  which  was  concluded,  September  1192 
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(a.h.  5S8),  left  Jerusalem  to  the  sultan,  while  the  Christians  were 
confirmed  iu  possession  of  the  coast  from  Jaffa  to  Tyre.  Salah-ed-deen 
survived  ouly  a  few  months  the  termination  of  the  war.  His  consti- 
tution was  broken  by  the  constant  toil  to  which  he  hud  for  many  years 
bten  subjected ;  aud  a  bilious  fever  which  had  seized  him  at  Damascus, 
carried  him  off  after  twelve  days'  illness,  March  4,  a.d.  1192  (Sefer  29, 
Abulfeda;  not  27,  as  stated  in  the  'Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,'  A.n.  589), 
aged  fifty-seven  lunar  years,  of  which  he  bad  reigned  more  than 
twenty,  reckoning  from  the  death  of  Noor-ed-deen. 

The  popular  tales  of  the  shroud  displayed  for  a  standard  as  an 
emblem  of  departed  greatness,  and  of  the  equal  distribution  of  alms 
among  Moslems,  Christians,  and  Jews,  are  unnoticed  by  Oriental 
writers,  and  are  probably  fictitious.  The  character  of  Salah-ed-deen 
has  been,  like  that  of  his  predecessor  Noor-ed-deen,  a  favourite  theme 
for  eulogy  among  the  writers  both  of  the  East  and  the  West.  The 
historian  Abulfeda,  who  was  himself  descended  from  a  collateral 
branch  of  the  Ayubite  family,  and  the  cadhi  Bohadin  (whose  biography 
of  his  sovereign  aud  friend  has  been  rendered  familiar  by  the  edition 
of  Schultcns,  Leyden,  1755),  are  scarcely  more  profuse  than  the 
Christian  chronicles  of  tho  Crusades  in  their  panegyrics  on  the  valour, 
justice,  and  magnanimity  which  shone  conspicuous  in  the  life  and 
actions  of  the  sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  His  ingratitude  to  the  family 
of  his  early  benefactor  Noor-ed-deen,  and  the  insatiable  ambition 
which  led  him  to  despoil  so  many  minor  princes  of  his  own  faith,  are 
more  than  atoned  for  in  the  eyes  of  the  Orientals  by  bis  exploits  in 
the  holy  war  against  the  Frank  invaders  of  Palestine,  aud  by  the  rigid 
'usticc  which  he  admini-tered  impartially  to  the  meanest  suppliant  for 
redress ;  and  bis  generous  humanity  to  the  helpless  multitude  of 
captives  which  fell  into  his  hands  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  may  be 
favourably  contrasted  with  the  massacre  of  the  garrison  of  Acre,  after 
the  capitulation,  by  the  orders  of  Cccur  de-LioD.  The  supremacy  of 
his  power  aud  virtues  was  recognised  by  the  voluntary  homage  of  con- 
temporary princes ;  and  Abulfeda  relates  that  on  one  occasion  his 
stirrup  was  held  by  Kaissar-Shah,  a  Seljookian  prince  of  Anatolia, 
while  Ala  ed-deen,  atabek  of  Moussoul,  of  the  race  of  Zenghi,  arranged 
bis  robes  after  he  bad  mounted.  His  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  his 
territories  was  attested  by  the  erection  of  numerous  fountains  and 
caravanseras,  particularly  on  the  road  to  Mecca;  and  the  numerous 
public  buildings  with  which  he  decorated  his  first  and  favourite  realm 
of  Egypt,  though  attributed  in  the  lapse  of  year3,  from  the  similarity 
of  name,  to  the  patriarch  Joseph  (Yusef),  still  remain  as  monuments 
of  his  splendour. 

At  the  death  of  Salah-ed-deeD,  his  vast  dominions  were  again 
divided  :  the  three  eldest  of  his  sixteen  eons  received  the  kingdoms  of 
Egypt,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo,  while  the  others  were  provided  with 
appanages  under  the  suzerainte  of  their  brothers ;  but  discord  speedily 
succeeded,  and  the  dominions  of  the  first-named  branches  were 
eventually  seized  by  their  uncle  Seif-ed-deen  (the  Saphadin  of  Christian 
writers),  whose  son  Malek-al-Kamel  was  married  to  the  only  daughter 
e>f  Salah-ed-deen.  The  branch  of  Aleppo  maintained  itself  longer ;  and 
on  the  extinction  of  the  Ayubites  descended  from  Seif-ed-deen  in 
Egypt  and  Damascus,  by  the  revolt  of  the  Baharite  Mamelukes, 
a.d.  1250  (a.h.  648),  the  reigning  sultan  of  Aleppo,  a  great  grandson  of 
Salah-ed-deen,  aud  bearing,  like  his  ancestors,  the  titles  of  Malek-al- 
Nasser  Salah-ed-deen  Yusef,  succeeded  in  reuniting  Damascus  to  his 
dominions ;  but  ten  years  later  his  power  was  overthrown  by  the 
irruption  of  the  Moguls  from  Persia;  Malek-al-Nasser  submitted  to 
their  leader  Hulagu-khan,  and  was  put  to  death  by  his  orders,  a.d.  1260 
(a.h.  658),  and  with  him  ended  the  direct  line  of  Salah-ed-deen. 

(Bohadin,  Saladini  Vita  et  Res  Gestce ;  Abulfeda;  Abulfarah ; 
Isfahani;  Yinisauf ;  D'Herbelot;  DeGuignes;  Gibbon;  Von  Hammer, 
History  of  the  Assassins;  &c.) 

SALE,  GEORGE,  a  learned  Oriental  scholar,  was  born  in  1680. 
Very  little  is  known  of  his  private  life,  except  that  he  was  a  lawyer. 
He  was  a  contributor  to  the  '  Universal  History,'  edited  by  Swinton, 
Dr.  Campbell,  and  others,  and  he  wrote  for  that  work  the  cosmogony, 
besides  several  valuable  fragments  of  Oriental  history,  in  which  he 
was  deeply  versed.  He  was  likewise  one  of  the  authors  of  the  '  General 
Dictionary'  (Lond.,  1734,  10  vols.  4to),  which  contains  a  translation  of 
that  of  Bayle.  But  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  a  translation 
of  the  Kordn  into  English,  from  the  original  Arabic,  with  explanatory 
notes  and  quotations  from  Zamashkhari  Beydawi,  and  approved  com- 
mentators. To  this  version,  which  in  point  of  fidelity  will  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  excellent  Latin  translation  by  Marracci,  published  ! 
in  1698,  Sale  prefixed  a  preliminary  discourse  on  the  social  and  I 
religious  state  of  the  Arabs,  Jews,  and  Christians  at  the  time  of 
Mohammed's  appearance  [Mohammed]  ;  on  the  doctrines  inculcated 
in  the  Koran;  on  the  priucipal  sects  among  the  Mohammedans ;  and 
on  various  other  subjects  connected  with  Isldm  (Lond.,  1734,  4to). 
This  discourse  was  afterwards  translated  into  French,  and  prefixed  to 
the  French  version  of  the  Koran  by  Duryer  (Antw.,  1770,  2  vols.  8vo). 
Sir  James  Porter,  in  his  '  Observations  on  the  Religion,  Law,  Govern- 
ment, and  Manners  of  the  Turks'  (Lond.,  1768,  p.  60),  has  accused 
Sale  of  making  an  apology  for  the  Koran,  rather  than  trying  to  point 
out  the  pernicious  doctrines  contained  in  that  book.  The  charge 
however  is  wholly  groundless,  as  every  scholar  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  the  Mohammedan  divines  will  readily  admit.  Sale  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  a  member  of  the  first  committee  of  a  Society 


for  tho  Encouragement  of  Learning,  instituted  in  173G.  He  died  in 
the  same  year  (14th  November  1736),  leaving  une  son.  Soon  aftpr 
his  death  a  catal  gue  of  his  Oriental  MSS.  wa<  pnUii-hed,  containing 
many  choice  articles  iu  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish,  literature.  They 
are  all  now  in  the  Radcliffe  Library,  Oxford,  for  which  they  were 
purchased. 

SALERNITA'NA  SCHOLA,  or  'School  of  Salerno,'  the  earliest 
school  in  Christian  Europe  where  medicine  was  professed,  taught,  and 
practised.  Salerno,  from  its  connection  with  Constantinople  and  the 
Saracens,  became  the  centre  of  the  united  learning  of  the  Latins,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Arabians;  and  hence  it  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in 
Europe  where  the  sciences  awoke  from  the  slumber  of  barbarism. 
Amongst  other  arts,  it  was  celebrated  very  early  for  the  profession  of 
medicine,  and  its  first  fame  was  derived  from  the  extraordinary  cures 
said  to  have  been  performed  by  the  relics  of  Saint  Archelais.  This  lady, 
with  two  other  holy  virgins,  Thecla  and  Susanna,  suffered  martyrdom 
in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  about  the  year  293,  and  their  remains 
were  at  length  deposited  in  the  church  of  the  Benedictine  nunB  of  Saint 
George  at  Salerno.  (Anton.  Mazza,  '  Histor.  Epit.  de  Rebus  Salem.,' 
Neap.,  4to,  cap.  vi.,  1681.)  In  an  ancient  chronicle,  quoted  by  Mazza, 
it  is  said  that  the  first  founders  of  the  school  of  Salerno  were  Kabinus 
Elinus,  a  Jew ;  Pontus,  a  Greek ;  Adala,  a  Saracen ;  and  Salernus,  a 
Latin,  who  taught  medicine  in  their  respective  languages,  but  at  what 
era  is  not  mentioned.  (Anton.  Mazza,  '  Salern.  Hist.,'  cap.  ix.)  Though 
medical  works  had  never  been  wanting  in  the  dark  ages,  and  the  works 
of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  were  translated  into  Latin  as  early  as  the 
6th  century,  yet  this  art  was  principally  derived  from  the  Arabians, 
who  likewise  learned  it  from  the  Greeks.  After  that  warlike  pcoplo 
had  softened  into  habits  of  peace  and  luxury,  by  the  encouragement 
of  their  kalifs,  and  particularly  of  Al-Mamouu,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
9th  century,  they  applied  themselves  to  learning.  Many  of  tho  Greek 
writers  were  translated  into  Arabic;  aud  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and 
the  art  of  medicine  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  became  their  favourite 
studies.  In  their  frequent  visits  to  the  port  of  Salerno,  the  knowledge 
which  they  freely  communicated  was  eagerly  received  there  and 
diligently  cultivated.  For  many  centuries  the  most  able  professors  of 
medicine  were  the  higher  prelates  and  the  superior  monks.  Subse- 
quently, by  the  councils  of  Lateran  in  1139,  of  Tours  in  1163,  and  the 
decree  of  Honorius  III.  in  1216,  the  clergy  and  monks  were  prohibited 
from  exercising  the  professions  of  advocates  and  physicians,  but  they 
still  continued  the  practice. 

Connected  with  the  city  of  Salerno  by  its  vicinity,  and  the  similarity 
of  its  literary  pursuits,  was  the  monastery  of  Mount  Casino.  Here 
and  at  Salerno  great  progress  in  the  sciences  had  been  made,  when  the 
arrival  of  Constantinus  Afer  commenced  a  new  era  of  learning  and 
lame.  This  celebrated  man  was  born  at  Carthage.  After  thirty-nine 
years  spent  in  study  at  Baghdad  and  in  travel,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  master  of  all  the  learning  then  current  in  the  world, 
and  particularly  of  medicine.  His  talents  excited  the  jealousy  of  his 
rivals,  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  took  refuge  at  Salerno  in  1060.  He 
was  discovered  by  the  brother  of  the  kalif  of  Egypt,  who  happened  to 
be  in  that  city,  and  who  recommended  him  to  Robert  Guiscard.  By 
this  prince  he  was  patronised,  and  made  his  secretary.  HaviDg  been 
converted  to  Christianity,  he  became  a  monk,  and  retired  to  the 
monastery  of  Mount  Casino  about  the  year  1075,  where  Desiderius 
was  the  abbot.  He  died  iu  1087,  after  having,  by  his  wonderful  cures, 
the  multitude  of  books  he  wrote,  aud  the  number  and  fame  of  his 
scholars,  raised  the  reputation  of  the  School  of  Salerno  to  the  greatest 
height.  Some  of  his  works  have  been  printed  (Basil.,  2  vols,  folio, 
1536,  1539),  and  others  remain  in  manuscript.  The  names  of  few  of 
his  disciples  have  been  recorded.  We  find  mention  however  of  Atto, 
chaplain  to  the  Empress  Agnes,  who  translated  the  works  of  his  master 
from  various  languages  into  Latin.  (Pet.  Diac,  'De  Viris  Illustr.,' 
cap.  xxix.)  Another  of  his  pupils  was  John,  the  physician,  an 
eloquent  and  leafned  man,  who  published  a  book  of  aphorisms,  and 
died  at  Naples,  where  he  deposited  the  books  written  by  his  master. 
Gariopontus  seems  likewise  to  have  been  a  contemporary.  (Moreau, 
'  Prolegom.,'  p.  11.) 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  ascertain  the  other  celebrated  phy- 
sicians of  Salerno  in  the  12th  century,  and  soon  after  the  time  when 
the  '  Regimen  Sanitatis  Salernitanum'  wa3  written.  The  earliest  whose 
name  occurs  is  Nicolaus,  who,  amongst  other  works,  wrote  a  book, 
still  extant,  entitled  '  Antidotarium,'  upon  medicines,  which  was 
thought  to  have  be^  the  summit  of  medical  knowledge.  [Nicolaus 
Propositus.]  It  was  commented  upon  by  John  Platearius,  in  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century,  and  many  other  writers.  Musaudinus 
wrote  upon  diet,  Maurus  upon  urine  and  phlebotomy.  The  specific 
works  of  John  Castalius,  Matthew  Solomon,  and  Ricardus  Senior  are 
not  enumerated.  There  were  other  learned  men  who  studied  medicine 
at  Salerno  in  that  century,  but  removed  to  other  places,  such  as  Saint 
Bruno,  bishop  of  Signia,  afterwards  abbot  of  Casino,  and  again  bishop, 
who  died  in  1126  :  Romualdus  the  second,  archbishop  of  Salerno  from 
1157  to  1181,  who  attended  William,  king  of  Sicily,  as  his  physician, 
in  1127  ;  Saladinus  Asculanus,  physician  to  the  Prince  of  Tarentum  iu 
1163.  (Aegidius  Corbol. ;  Petrus  Diac;  Mazza;  &c.)  Nor  was  the 
healing  art  confined  to  men  only  :  there  were  many  of  the  fair  sex 
who  were  celebrated  for  their  medical  skill.  The  time  when  most  OI 
them  lived  is  uncertain,  but  probably  in  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th 
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Oenturiei.  Ordericus  Vitalis  speaks  of  a  woman  unequalled  in  medi- 
cine  in  1059:  "Rodulfus  cngnoinento  Mala  Corona,  I'liysiece  seientiam 
tain  copiose  habuit,  ut  in  urbe  Psalornitana,  ubi  maxima)  medioovum 
scbolaj  ab  antiquo  tempore  habentur,  nemineia  in  medicinali  arte, 
printer  quandam  papientem  matronam,  sibi  parem  inveniret"  ('llist. 
Keel.,'  lib.  iii.,  ad  an.  1609,  p.  ■177).  Abulia  wrote  a  poem  in  two  books, 
'  De  Atrabile  et  do  Naturii,  Seniiuis  llumaui.'  Mercuialis composed 
books  'De  Crisibus,"  '  De  Febro  Pestileuti,'  '  De  Curationo  Vulnerum,' 
'  De  Unguentis.'  Rebecca,  a  work  1  De  Febribus,  do  Urinis,  et  do 
Kmbryone.'  Trotta  or  Trottula's  book  'De  Mulie.rum  I'assionibus 
ante,  in,  et  post  Partum'  is  allowed  to  bo  a  forgery.  Sentia  Oucrna 
lectured  on  medicine,  and  Coustautia  Calonda  received  tbe  honour  of 
the  doctorate. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  mention  all  tbo  learned  men  who  studied 
physic  at  Salerno  after  tbe  12th  century,  of  whom  Mazza  has  given  a 
long  catalogue.  From  these  we  may  however  except  John  do  Procida, 
a  nobleman  and  physician  of  Salerno,  the,  friend  and  physician  of 
Manfred,  king  of  Sicily,  and  tbe  adviser  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers. 

When  the  '  Regimen  Sauitatis'  was  written,  the  professors  contented 
themselves  with  tbe  humble  title  of  the  School  of  Salerno.  By  the 
privileges  of  subsequent  sovereigns,  it  was  gradually  constituted  a 
regular  university.  Ruggiero,  king  of  Sicily,  about  the  year  1137, 
enacted  a  law  that  all  who  designed  to  practise  medicine  should  be 
examined  and  approved  by  his  officials  and  judges,  under  tbe  penalty 
of  the  confiscation  of  nil  their  goods.  By  '  officials '  it  is  supposed 
that  tbo  physicians  of  Salerno  were  understood,  as  he  had  recently 
given  great  privileges  to  that  city.  The  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  haviDg 
established  likewise  a  university  at  Naples,  published  edicts  for  its 
government,  which  were  finally  promulgated  iu  1231.  The  study  of 
physic  and  lectures  in  that  art  were  restrained  to  those  two  univer- 
sities. Students  were  to  apply  themselves  to  logic  for  three  years 
beforo  they  commenced  tbo  study  of  medicine,  which  they  were  to 
pursue  for  five  years;  nor  were  they  then  admitted  till  they  had 
practised  for  one  year  under  an  expert  physician.  After  a  public 
examination,  the  University  of  Salerno  had  full  power  to  grant  a  licence 
to  practise  :  that  of  Naples  could  only  certify  tbe  sufficiency  of  the 
candidate  to  the  king  or  his  chancellor,  who  granted  the  licence.  Tbe 
names  of  'doctor'  and  master  were  not  then  known  as  specific  titles  of 
honour,  but  were  used  in  their  original  significations  for  teachers  or 
persons  skilled  in  their  art. 

The  licensed  practitioners  took  an  oath  to  observe  the  regulations 
respecting  medicines,  to  iuforui  the  court  if  apothecaries  did  not  pre- 
pare their  drugs  properly,  and  to  give  advice  to  the  poor  gratis.  Every 
physician  was  to  visit  his  patient  at  least  twice  a  day,  and  once  in  the 
night  if  necessary,  and  was  not  to  receive  for  bis  attendance  more  than 
half  a  golden  tarena  (a  gold  coin  which  weighed  twenty  grains,  and 
would  now  be  worth  four  shillings  and  twopence)  daily  ;  or  if  called 
out  of  the  city,  three  tarenre  and  his  expenses,  or  four  tarenEe  to  pro- 
vide himself.  He  was  not  to  undertake  to  cure  a  disorder  for  a  specific 
sum,  or  to  keep  an  apothecary's  shop,  or  to  be  iu  partne^hip  with  an 
apothecary.  Surgeons  were  to  study  for  one  year,  and  to  be  perfect 
in  anatomy  before  they  were  admitted  to  practise.  Apothecaries 
were  to  take  an  oath  to  compound  their  medicines  according  to  the 
forms  prescribed,  and  for  a  fixed  price,  which  for  simple  drugs  was 
three  tarena?  an  ounce.  Such  were  the  regulations  of  tbe  emperor 
Frederic.  The  three  professions  appear  to  have  been  kept  distinct  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Avenzoar,  who  was  born  at  Seville  in  the  11th 
century,  and  even  in  the  time  of  Celsus.  (Freind,  'Historia  Medi- 
cinie,'  ed.  Paris,  4to,  1735,  p.  253;  Le  Clerc,  'Hist.  delaMed.,'  p.  334.) 
These  constitutions,  and  the  privileges  of  the  university  of  Salerno, 
were  confirmed  and  extended  by  other  princes,  and  were  in  force  in 
modern  times.  They  are  tbe  most  ancient  medical  statutes  iu  Europe, 
and  show  the  state  of  the  medical  professions  in  those  early  times. 
When  fully  established,  the  university  consisted  of  ten  doctors,  of 
whom  the  eldest  had  the  title  of  prior.  Their  common  seal  bore  the 
image  of  St.  Matthaw,  their  patron  saint,  whose  body  had  been  given 
to  them  by  Robert  CJuiseard,  and  the  inscription  of  'Civitas  Hippo- 
crati-.'  Students  were  adndtted  to  the  doctorate  by  the  solemn  form 
of  having  a  book  put  into  their  hands,  a  ring  on  their  fingers,  a  crown 
of  laurel  on  their  heads,  and  a  kiss  on  their  cheeks.  (Mazza,  cap.  ix. ; 
Freind,  'Hist.  Med.') 

The  medical  science  of  the  Arabians,  thus  introduced  into  Salerno, 
was  iu  substance  that  of  tbe  Greeks,  from  whom  it  was  derived.  In 
the  theory  and  cure  of  diseases  they  followed  the  opinions  of  Hippo- 
crates and  Galen  ;  not  indeed  iu  their  native  simplicity,  but  often 
corrupted  by  their  own  vaiu  and  fanciful  inventions,  by  tbe  super- 
stitions of  astrology,  and  the  follies  of  alchemy.  (Freind,  p.  479  ; 
Giau.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  119,  sec.  3.)  Yet  it  is  admitted  that  the  modern 
science  of  medicine  owes  much  to  their  improvements.  They  greatly 
extended  the  Materia  Medica  by  the  introduction  of  many  efficacious 
remedies.  They  added  to  the  list  of  medical  plants.  The  first  but 
very  gradual  introduction  of  chemistry  into  medicine  is  wholly  theirs 
(as  all  the  chemistry  that  is  to  bo  found  in  Greek  writers  relates  to 
the  fusion  or  transmutation  of  metals),  and  many  of  their  formula}  of 
compound  medicines  still  retain  a  place  in  modern  dispensatories.  In 
many  points  of  practice  they  ventured  to  differ  from  their  masters, 
as  in  less  copious  bleedings,  iu  milder  purgatives,  iu  substituting 
sugar  for  honey  in  their  syrups;  and  they  first  gratified  the  eyes  and 


tho  tasto  of  their  patients  by  clothing  their  proscriptions  In  Cold  Hid 
silver  leaf-  a  luxury  which  continued  till  within  the  last  few  year*. 

Under  the  title  '  Uegimeu  Sanitatia  Salernitaiium,'  wo  possea*  a 
collection  of  dietetioal  precepts,  written  chielly  iu  Latin  rhyming 
hexameters.  Tho  poem  is  dedicated,  by  the  Medical  School  at  Salerno, 
to  Robert,  son  of  William  tho  Conqueror,  who  is  styled  king  of 
Hngland,  and  was  probably  composed  by  a  physieiau  of  Salerno,  a', 
tin;  beginning  of  tbe  11th  century.  Johannes  do  Mediobino  in  gene- 
rally supposed  to  bo  the  author  of  it,  which  opinion  was  first  started, 
in  1G49,  by  Zachariai  Sylvius,  on  account  of  some  mi.mweripU  (one  of 
them  as  old  as  1418)  which  had  his  name  iu  the  inscription ;  bow- 
ever  neither  the  oirliest  commentators  and  editors,  nor  the  olde-st 
manuscripts  make  any  mention  of  his  name.  Tbe  number  of  tbe 
verses  varies  much  iu  different  manuscripts,  as  the  poem  in  the  middle 
ages  received  by  degrees  many  spurious  additions.  The  oldest 
editions,  with  the  commentary  of  Arnaldus  de  Villanov.i,  have  only 
three  hundred  and  sixty-four  verses,  which  may  therefore  be  cm- 
sidered  as  the  only  genuine  ones,  since  Arnaldus,  who  lived  iu  tho 
14th  century,  and  passed  some  time  at  Salerno,  had  certainly  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  most  accurate  copy  of  the  poem.  The 
whole  work  was  much  esteemed,  not  only  in  the  middle  ages,  but  also 
as  late  as  the  17th  century,  and  it  is  at  the  present  time  an  important 
source  of  information  respecting  the  state  of  medicine  in  that  age.  As 
it  was  not  designed  for  physicians,  but  for  an  unlearned  sovereign,  and 
for  general  use,  its  object  was  rather  tbe  preservation  of  health  than 
the  cure  of  diseases.  The  means  prescribed  for  this  purpose  consist 
in  the  due  observation  of  the  six  non-naturals  (strangely  so  called 
because  they  are  external,  and  not  parts  of  tho  natural  body),  air, 
food,  exercise,  sleep,  tbe  excretions,  and  the  passions.  To  these  heads 
may  be  reduced  the  various  rules  of  living  in  a  salubrious  air  and 
observing  the  changeful  seasons;  the  minute  detail  of  all  kinds  of 
moat  and  drink,  and  tbe  qualities  of  herbs,  which  constitute  the  great 
bulk  of  the  poem ;  frequent  exercise  and  ablutions,  avoiding  sleep  at 
improper  times,  not  neglecting  the  calls  of  nature,  and  avoiding  cares 
and  all  other  violent  agitations  of  the  mind.  The  number  of  editions 
that  have  been  published  of  this  work  is  immense.  A  complete  list 
of  them  is  prefixed  to  Ackermann's  edition,  8vo,  Stendal,  1790;  Sir 
Alexander  Croke's,  crown  8vo,  Oxford,  1830;  and  in  Choulaut's 
'Handbuch  der  Bileherkunde  fiir  dio  Aeltere  Medecin,' 8vo,  Leipz , 
1828  (from  which  two  last  works  the  preceding  account  ha3  been 
principally  abridged).  Tho  best  commentary  is  that  by  Arnaldus  de 
Villa  Nova,  which  has  been  very  frequently  reprinted,  and  which  lias 
formed  the  basis  of  most  of  the  editions  since  published.  It  was  first 
published  at  Montpelier,  4to,  14S0.  Two  of  tho  most  useful  and 
valuable  editions  (though  without  the  Commentary  of  Arnaldus)  are 
Ackermann's  and  Croke's  mentioned  above.  The  work  has  also  been 
translated  into  German,  French,  English,  Italian,  Dutch,  &c. ;  and 
upon  the  whole  no  medical  work  appears  ever  to  have  enjoyed  greater 
popularity. 

SALES,  DE,  FRANCIS,  SAINT,  was  born  at  the  castle  of  Sales, 
near  Annecy,  iu  Savoy,  on  tbe  21st  of  August  1567.  His  parents,  the 
Count  and  Countess  de  Sales,  are  described  as  having  adorned  a  noble 
birth  and  elevated  station  by  a  life  of  the  strictest  piety.  The  early- 
years  of  Francis,  their  eldest  son,  were  spent  in  acquiring  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning  at  tbe  colleges  of  La  Roche  and  Annecy.  The 
more  effectually  to  pursue  his  studies,  he  was,  in  1578,  sent  to  Paris, 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  tbe  Jesuits.  He  soon  became  a  proficient 
iu  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  aud  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  ne_d  ct 
those  arts  which  are  calculated  to  adorn  an  intercourse  with  society, 
though  in  doing  so  he  appears  rather  to  have  obeyed  the  wishes  of  his 
father  than  to  have  followed  his  natural  inclination.  He  remained  in 
Paris  till  15S4,  when  he  was  sent  to  Padua  to  study  civil  law  under 
Guy  Panciroli.  At  Padua  he  formed  an  acquaintance,  which  after- 
wards increased  iuto  friendship,  with  the  Jesuit  Antonio  Possevino, 
under  whose  spiritual  direction  he  placed  himself.  His  success  at 
Padua  exceeded  the  expectations  of  his  friends,  and,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  he  left  that  uuiversity  with  a  high  reputation  for  learning 
and  piety.  He  afterwards  spent  some  time  in  Italy,  and  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Notre  Dame  of  Loretto.  On  his  return  to  his  native 
country  he  found  that  his  father  had  obtained  for  him  from  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  the  appointment  of  counsellor  in  tbe  senate  of  Chambery, 
aud  was  desirous  of  uniting  him  with  a  rich  heiress,  whose  fortune 
would  enable  him  to  support  the  title  which  he  was  to  inherit.  The 
mind  of  Francis,  for  a  long  time  directed  towards  theological  pursuits, 
had  however  gradually  acquired  a  disposition  which  could  only  be 
satisfied  by  an  entire  devotion  to  them,  and  he  was  anxious  to  enter 
the  Church  ;  but  accustomed  from  childhood  to  yield  obedience  to  his 
father's  wishes,  he  feared  to  make  him  acquainted  with  his  desire.  In 
this  difficulty  he  consulted  a  relation,  Louis  de  Sales,  who  was  canon 
of  the  Church  of  Geneva,  aud  through  his  mediation  the  Count  de 
Sales  was  induced  to  abandon  his  favourite  project,  and  allowed  his 
son  to- devote  himself  to  the  miuistry  of  tbe  Church.  After  leceiving 
the  first  orders  he  was  permitted  by  tbe  bishop  to  preach.  The 
greatest  success  attended  his  first  efforts  in  pulpit  oratory.  He  pos- 
sessed indeed  all  the  qualities  calculated  to  gain  the  attention  of  his 
hearers :  a  voice  powerful  and  pleasing,  an  animated  and  persuasive 
action,  an  earnestness  which  gave  evidence  that  he  was  himself  deeply 
convinced  of  the  truths  he  was  advocating,  were  heightened  in  their 
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effect  by  a  strikingly  handsome  person  and  a  mild  and  modest 
demeanour.  In  the  fulfilment  of  his  pastoral  duties  he  was  not  less 
remarkable:  he  united  the  most  untiring  activity  in  visiting  his  flock 
and  in  relieving  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  poor  with  an  unaffected 
solicitude  and  evangelical  patience,  and  he  was  repaid  by  a  most 
remarkable  amount  of  esteem  and  affection. 

We  must  now  present  him  exercising  these  qualities  in  a  larger 
sphere,  and  applying  them  to  the  conversion  of  those  who  differed 
from  him  in  religious  faith.  The  better  to  understand  the  peculiarly 
difficult  nature  of  the  mission  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the  scene  of  his  labours.  The  city 
of  Geneva  had  long  renounced  the  authority  of  its  bishop  and  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  ;  it  was  an  independent  republic,  and  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Calvinistic  party.  It  had  become  possessed  of  the  ancient 
duchy  of  Chablais,  together  with  the  territories  of  Gex,  Terni,  and  J 
Gnillard  :  coincident  with  these  changes  was  a  substitution  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  creed  of  Calvin  for  the  faith  of  Rome.  In  1590, 
Charles  Emmanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  had  wrested  from  the  Genoese 
this  ancient  portion  of  his  duchy,  and  his  first  care  was  to  attempt  to 
bring  back  the  inhabitants  to  their  former  religion.  (De  Thou,  '  Hist. 
Univ.,'  1.  xcix.)  For  this  purpose  he  applied  to  the  titular  bishop  of 
Geneva,  Claude  de  Granier,  to  send  missionaries  over  the  conquered 
country.  Francis  de  Sales,  and  his  relation  Louis,  the  canon  of 
Geneva,  were  among  the  first  to  undertake  an  enterprise  in  the  prose- 
cution of  which  much  opposition  and  some  personal  danger  were  to  bo 
apprehended. 

On  the  9th  of  September  1594  the  two  missionaries  arrived  at  the 
frontiers  of  Chablais,  where  they  dismissed  their  servants  and  equi- 
pages and  determined  to  travel  on  foot,  in  order  more  nearly  to  con- 
form to  the  example  of  the  Apostles.  The  town  of  Touon,  the  capital 
of  the  Chablais,  which  contained  only  seven  Roman  Catholics,  was  the 
first  place  in  which  they  exercised  their  mission  ;  the  fruit  of  it  may 
bo  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  on  the  Christmas-eve  of  1597  eight 
hundred  persons  were  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  Eucharist  in 
the  church  of  St.  Hippolytua  in  that  town.  But  the  most  important 
object  Francis  had  in  view  was  the  conversion  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Calvinistic  party.  To  effect  it  he  first  solicited  an  interview  with 
Theodore  de  Beza  [Be/a],  who  was  then  fast  sinking  under  the  weight 
of  age  and  infirmities.  Several  conferences  took  place  between  them 
at  Geneva,  and  the  result  of  them  is  very  differently  related  according 
to  the  religious  persuasions  of  the  narrators.  If  any  change  however 
took  place  in  the  mind  of  Beza  through  his  intercourse  with  Francis, 
which  is  extremely  improbable,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  accompanied 
by  no  public  profession.  Michelet,  without  however  citing  his 
authority,  remarks,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  missionary  added  to 
his  spiritual  inducements  the  weight  of  temporal  advantages,  and 
made  him  an  offer  of  a  pension  of  4000  crowns  if  he  would  conform 
to  his  church. 

On  the  return  of  Francis  to  Annecy,  in  159G,  he  was  appointed 
coadjutor  to  Claude  Granier,  the  bishop  of  Geneva,  with  the  title  of 
Bishop  of  Nicopolis  'in  partibus  infidelium;'  this  dignity  he  for  a 
long  time  refused  to  accept,  and  only  yielded  on  the  earnest  solici-  j 
tition  of  the  pope,  Innocent  IX.    In  1602  he  visited  the  court  of 
France  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  permission  from  the  king,  ! 
Henri  IV.,  to  pursue  his  missionary  labours  in  the  territory  of  Gex,  j 
which  had  been  given  up  to  France  by  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
between  Henri  aud  the  Duke  of  Savoy.    A  course  of  Lent  sermons, 
which  he  preached  in  the  chapel  of  the  Louvre,  is  said  to  have  created  , 
considerable  sensation,  and  to  have  become  the  means  of  recalling  I 
several  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Calvinistic  nobility  to  a  belief  in  ! 
their  ancient  faith.    The  king,  desirous  of  retaining  him  in  Frauce, 
made  him  the  offer  of  the  first  bishopric  which  might  become  vacant, 
aud  the  immediate  enjoyment  of  a  considerable  pension.    These  offers 
however  he  declined,  declaring  that  his  chief  wish  was  to  be  permitted 
to  live  and  die  among  those  whom  Providence  had  intrusted  to 
his  care. 

On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  after  a  residence  of  nine  months 
in  Paris,  he  was,  by  the  death  of  De  Granier,  appointed  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Geneva.  He  prepared  himself  by  a  close  retirement  of  twenty 
days  at  the  castle  of  Sales,  for  his  consecration  to  this  important  office. 
In  this  retirement  he  framed  for  himself  a  rule  of  life  by  which  he 
was  in  future  to  be  guided ;  the  details  of  it  are  given  with  elaborate 
minuteness  by  his  biographers.  On  the  8th  of  December  1602  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Geneva.  His  first  care  was  to  introduce  a 
uniformity  of  usage  among  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  and  to  reform 
various  abuses  which  time  had  gradually  introduced  ;  these  measures 
he  chiefly  effected  by  the  issue  of  mandates,  in  which  judicious  advice 
was  conveyed  in  the  language  of  Christian  charity.  In  short,  he 
showed  himself  a  worthy  disciple  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  whom  he 
professed  to  take  as  his  model  in  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal  duties. 
[Bohkomeo,  St.  Charles.]  In  1605  he  devoted  himself  effectually  to 
the  task  of  reforming  the  monasteries  in  his  diocese.  The  following 
year  he  preached  during  Lent  at  Dijon  in  France,  where  he  was  again 
successful  in  making  several  converts  from  Calvinism.  On  this  occa- 
sion likewise  he  refused  the  repeated  offers  of  advancement  from  the 
French  king,  while  at  the  time  he  gave  proof  of  his  consistency  in 
declining  the  proffered  honour  of  a  cardinal's  hat  from  the  pope, 
Leo  XI.    In  1607  he  was  applied  to  by  the  reigning  pontiff,  Paul  V., 


to  express  his  opinions  on  the  extent  of  the  efficacy  of  Divine  Grace  on 
the  free  will  of  man.  It  was  principally  on  this  question  that  the 
Dominicans  and  Jesuits  were  divided.  His  answer  is  expressed  with 
so  much  caution  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  from  it  his  real  senti- 
ments ;  they  are  however  more  clearly  shown  in  his  other  writings, 
especially  in  his  treatise  on  the  Love  of  God.  About  this  period  was 
published  his  '  Introduction  to  a  Religious  Life,'  a  book  which  still 
maintains  a  merited  popularity.  The  style,  though  perhaps  too  full 
of  metaphor  for  modern  taste,  is  devoid  of  affectation,  and  breathes 
throughout  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christian  simplicity. 

In  1609,  Jean  Pierre  Camus  was  named  Bishop  of  Bellay,  and  he 
wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Geneva  to  request  him  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony of  his  consecration.  Between  these  two  remarkable  men,  whose 
habits  aud  dispositions  were  very  dissimilar,  the  closest  friendship 
ever  after  subsisted.  It  is  to  Camus  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  most 
interesting  work,  '  The  Spirit  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,'  which,  more 
than  any  other,  developes  the  private  excellences  of  the  saint.  The 
following  year  Francis  founded  a  religious  order  for  females,  called  the 
Order  of  the  Visitation,  and  placed  it  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
pious  lady,  Madame  de  Chantal,  sister  of  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges, 
with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  on  his  visit  to  Dijon.  The 
fervent  admiration  of  this  lady  for  the  qualities  of  the  Bishop  of 
Geneva,  to  whom  she  had  intrusted  the  guidance  of  her  spiritual  life, 
the  letters  of  perhaps  too  impassioned  piety  which  she  so  frequently 
addressed  to  him,  and  which  may  be  seen  in  tho  collection  published 
at  Paris  in  1660,  have  been  malignly  dwelt  upon  by  some  writers.  The 
increasing  infirmities  of  the  Bishop  of  Geneva,  arising  from  the  con- 
stant application  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  obliged  him,  in  1618,  to 
seek  for  the  assistance  of  a  coadjutor  bishop  ;  and,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Cardinal  Frederick  Borromeo,  his  brother,  John  Francis  de  Sales, 
was  consecrated  to  that  charge  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Chalcedon. 
In  1619  he  accompanied  to  Paris  the  Cardinal  de  Savoy,  to  whom  the 
mission  had  been  intrusted  of  soliciting  for  the  Prince  of  Piedmont 
the  hand  of  Christina,  sister  of  Louis  XIII.  On  the  marriage  of  this 
princess  he  was  appoiuted  her  almoner,  an  office  which  he  at  first 
declined,  and  only  accepted  on  condition  that  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  his  other  duties.  But  the  undi- 
minished energy  of  such  a  spirit  was  too  overpowering  for  so  feeble  a 
frame.  In  1622  he  foresaw  his  approaching  end,  and  prepared  himself 
for  it  by  severer  mortifications  and  a  closer  communion  with  God. 
He  preached  for  the  last  time  on  the  Christmas-eve  of  that  year ;  the 
next  day  he  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  attack,  under  which  he  suc- 
cumbed on  the  28th  of  December,  1622.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Church  of  the  Visitation  at  Lyon,  but  his  remains  were  afterwards 
transferred  to  Annecy.  In  1665,  his  memory  was  canonised  by  the 
pope,  Alexander  VII.,  who  appointed  the  29th  of  January,  the  day  on 
which  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Annecy,  as  his  festival  in  the  Roman 
calendar. 

The  claims  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  as  a  devoted  servant  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  have  never  been  disputed,  though  they  have  been 
differently  esteemed  and  represented.  Humility  and  zeal  were  the 
two  prominent  virtues  by  which  he  was  distinguished ;  the  former 
taught  him  to  forget  himself,  the  latter  to  be  ever  mindful  of  the 
wants  of  others.  Between  him  and  Fenelon  a  closer  comparison 
might  perhaps  be  made  than  with  any  other  name  celebrated  in  the 
annals  of  sanctity.  They  possessed  in  common  noble  birth  and  a  high 
station,  with  the  tODe  aud  manner  which  these  advantages  are  calcu- 
lated to  produce ;  the  same  talent  in  captivating  the  attention  and 
winning  the  sympathies  of  those  among  whom  they  laboured;  in  the 
discharge  of  their  pastoral  duties  they  were  alike  successful,  aud  by 
the  use  of  the  same  means,  a  careful  adaptation  of  advice  to  the 
temper  and  disposition  of  the  advised.  While  however  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Fenelon  was  superior  to  De  Sales  as  a  writer  and  a 
theologian,  he  was  probably  inferior  to  him  in  genuine  disinterested- 
ness and  the  practice  of  self-denial :  he  loved  rather  to  labour  among 
the  rich  and  great  than,  like  De  Sales,  to  abandon  the  court  in  order 
to  mingle  with  the  crowd  of  the  poor  and  suffering.  Fenelon,  it  is 
true,  performed  with  zeal  those  essential  duties  of  a  paator  when  he 
was  banished  to  his  diocese ;  De  Sales  was  continually  separating  him- 
self from  the  court  in  order  to  perform  them.  [Fenelon.] 

The  most  known  of  his  writings,  which  are  not  very  numerous, 
have  been  noticed  in  this  article  ;  the  best  edition  of  them  is  that  of 
Paris,  1641,  2  vols,  folio. 

His  principal  biographers  are  his  nephew,  Charles  Augustus  De 
Sales,  Henri  De  Maupas,  Bishop  of  Evreux,  Le  Pere  Goulu,  Mad.  De 
Bussy  Rabutin,  and  the  Jansenist  Biuet.  See  also  Alban  Butler's 
Lives  of  the  Saints;  Moreri,  Diet.  Historique ;  and  the  Biugraphie 
Universelle. 

SALIE'RI,  ANTONIO,  a  composer  of  great  eminence  in  his  day, 
was  born  at  Legnano,  in  the  Venetian  territory,  in  1750.  When  only 
fifteen  years  of  age  he  lost  his  father,  a  respectable  merchant,  and  then 
immediately  determined  to  make  music,  which  he  had  studied  only 
as  an  accomplishment,  his  profession.  His  first  master  was  Giovauni 
Pescetti,  and  his  next  Leopold  Gasmann.  The  latter  took  his  pupil 
to  Vienna,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Gluck,  who,  at  that 
time  declining  in  health,  intrusted  Salieri  with  the  charge  of  composing 
'  Les  Danaides,'  which  the  great  German  master  had  engaged  to  produce 
for  the  Acaddmie  Royale  de  Musique.    It  was  performed  with  the  most 
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brilliant  success  in  Paris,  and  not  only  made  tlio  reputation  of  Che 
author,  but  added  nearly  '2U.O0O  f ran  cm  to  his  fortune.  He  afterward! 
brought  out  at  different  theatres  many  operas,  among  which  his 
'  Tarare,' or  '  Axus,  Roi  d'OriniiH,' and  '  La  Grotta  di  Trofonio,' wero 
the  most  popular,  and  are  now  best  known.  He  died  at  Vienna  in  . 
l  s25.  Salieri  was  a  kind  of  rival  of  Mozart,  and,  strange  to  relate,  )um  ] 
music  was  much  preferred  by  the  court  and  fashionable  circles  of 
Vienna  to  that  of  the  greatest  dramatic  composer  that  theu  yr  has  ever 
since  lived. 

SALIH-BEN  BAH  LRU  (called  by  Abulfaraj,  '  1  list.  Dynast.,'  p.  151, 
Sai.ih  Bkn  NaHLEH),  au  eminent  Indian  physician,  who  came  to  Irak 
ami  practised  at  Baghdad  in  the  time  of  Harouu  al -Rashid,  who  reigned 
from  a.ii.  170  to  193  (a.d.  780  to  SOS).  "  lie  was  distinguished,"  sayH 
Ibn  Abi  Osaibiah,  Oioun  Al-Amba  fi  Tabaciit  Al-Atebba  ('  FonteM 
Kelationum  de  Clussibus  Medicorum,'  cap.  xii.,  sec.  7),  "amongst  the 
learned  men  of  India,  well  skilled  in  their  methods  of  medical  treat- 
ment, and  had  power  and  influence  in  the  promotion  of  science."  He 
acquired  great  reputation  by  discovering  that  Ibrahim-Ben  Salih,  the 
cousin  of  the  kalif,  whom  JabribBen  Baehtishua  had  pronounced  to 
be  dead,  was  only  apparently  so ;  of  which  event  the  same  author  gives 
a  curious  and  circumstantial  account.  It  appears  that  lie  first  went 
alone  into  the  room  where  Ibrahim  lay,  and  immediately  there  was 
"  he&rd  a  sound  as  of  one  striking  the  body  with  the  palm  of  the  hand." 
Then  the  kalif  and  some  others  were  admitted,  and,  iu  order  to  prove 
that  Ibrahim  was  alive,  "Salih  took  out  a  needle  that  he  had  with 
him,  and  thrust  it  in  between  the  nail  and  the  flesh  of  the  thumb  of 
his  left  liaud,  when  he  immediately  plucked  away  his  hand  ami  drew 
it  towards  his  body."  He  then  ordered  that  his  burial  clothes  should 
be  taken  off  him,  and  that  he  should  be  washed  till  the  scent  of  the 
banut  (the  scent  that  is  mixed  for  dead  bodies)  was  removed  ;  after 
which  he  called  for  some  'kuudus,'  and  blew  some  of  it  up  his  nose. 
In  about  ten  minutes  his  body  began  to  move ;  then  he  sneezed,  and 
sat  up  in  his  bed,  supposing  that  he  had  been  asleep,  and  complaining 
only  that  he  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog  iu  the  thumb,  and  that  be  still 
felt  the  pain,  at  the  same  time  showing  the  tliumb  into  which  Salih 
had  thrust  the  needle.  Ibrahim  lived  a  long  time  after  this  circum- 
stance, aDd  married  the  Princess  Alabbasah,  daughter  of  Almaha'li,  and 
obtained  the  government  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  died  in  Egypt. 

With  respect  to  the  kuudus,  wo  are  told  in  the  '  Kamus  '  that  "  it 
is  the  root  of  a  plant  which  is  yellow  iuside  and  black  out.  It  operates 
as  au  emetic  and  a  purging  medicine,  and  clears  away  the  ringworm. 
When  it  is  reduced  to  powder  and  blown  up  the  nose,  it  causes  sneezing 
and  enlightens  the  weary  eyes,  and  stops  blindness."  See  Avicenna 
(' Cauon,'  lib.  ii.,  tract  2,  cap.  137,  p.  280,  ed.  Venet,  1564),  where  a 
description  of  its  medical  properties  is  given.  Sprengel  ('  Comment, 
iu  Dioscor.  de  Mater.  Med.,'  lib.  ii.,cap.  192)  supposes  it  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Greek  arpivQiov,  on  which  there  is  a  chapter  in  Dioscorides 
(loco  cit.),  aud  which  he  identifies  with  the  Sajionaria  officinalis,  or 
6oapwort. 

SALI'NAS,  FRANCISCUS,  a  learned  musical  theorist,  was  born  in 
1013  at  Burgos,  the  capital  of  Old  Castile,  of  which  city  his  father  was 
quajstor,  or  treasurer.  Blind  from  his  birth,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
study  of  music,  an  art  to  which  his  deprivation  naturally  led  him.  In 
this  his  progress  was,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  rapid,  aud  he  became 
a  superior  organist.  While  yet  a  boy  he  was  instructed  in  Latin  by  a 
young  woman  famous  for  her  knowledge  of  that  language.  His  success 
in  it  led  to  his  being  entered  at  the  University  of  S  ilamanca,  where  he 
applied  most  assiduously  to  the  Greek  language,  as  well  as  to  philo- 
Sophy.  He  then  commenced  reading  the  Greek  authors  ou  the  science 
of  music,  with  whose  writings  he  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted, 
commenting  on  them  in  an  equally  learned  aud  ingenious  manner,  aud 
correcting  errors  not  before  detected,  but  seen  and  admitted  on  his 
pointing  them  out  in  his  great  work,  '  De  Musica,'  &e.,  a  treatise  in 
seven  books,  published  at  Salamanca  iu  1077.  The  first  book  of  this 
is  on  musical  ratios;  the  second  ou  musical  intervals;  the  third  is  a 
clear  description  of  the  various  ancient  genera  ;  and  the  fourth  is  ou 
the  diapason  and  octave,  and  on  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  Aris- 
toxenus,  Ptolemy,  &c.  The  remaining  three  books  chiefly  relate  to 
rhythm  and  the  feet  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  versification. 

Salinas  died,  according  to  Thuauus,  in  1090.  He  was  highly  esteemed 
by  Pope  Paul  IV.,  who  created  him  abbot  of  St.  Paueratio,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  A  full  and  clear  analysis  of  his  work  is  given  by 
Sir  John  Hawkins  ('  History  of  Music,'  iii.  123),  to  which  Dr.  Buruey 
has  made  some  interesting  additions  in  the  third  volume  (p.  290)  of 
his  '  History.' 

SALLU'STIUS,  or  SAL'USTIUS,  with  his  full  name  CAIUS 
SALLUSTIUS  CRISPUS,  was  born  in  B.C.  SO,  iu  the  seventh  consul- 
ship of  Marius,  at  Amiteruum,  a  town  iu  the  country  of  the  Sabiues, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Aternus.  He  was  of  a  plebeian  family  ;  but 
his  parents  seem  to  have  been  in  affluent  circumstances.  He  received 
instruction  from  the  grammaiiau  Atteius  Philologus,  who  is  said  to 
have  supplied  him  with  an  epitome  of  Roman  history,  from  which  he 
might  choose  subjects  for  his  own  composition.  (Suet.,  '  De  111. 
Grainm.,'  c.  10.)  The  year  in  which  he  obtained  the  quastorship  is 
not  known,  but  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  B.C.  52,  iu  which  year 
Clodius  was  killed  by  Milo. 

Sallust  was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  aristocratical  party,  and 
accordingly  in  bis  tribuueship  took  au  active  part  iu  the  proceedings 
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instituted  against  Milo.  (Asconiu*,  in  '  Ciceron.  Milon.,'  pp.  38,  45,  49, 
50,  51,  ed.  OrellL)  In  n  o.  50,  ho  was  expelled  from  the  senate  by  tho 
consols  Appius  Claudius  and  P1*0  (Dion,  xl.  iu  cons  queuce,  it  is 
said,  of  hit  immoral  life;  but  there  is  no  good  authority  for  tin*  state- 
ment of  the  grounds  of  his  expulsion,  while  wo  know  that  Appius 
Claudius  belonged  to  tho  I'ompeian  party,  and  that  Sallust  only 
shared  the  general  fate  of  all  Crcsar's  friends.  After  his  expulsion 
from  the  senate,  Sallust  Hceins  to  have  repaired  to  Cio-ar's  camp  in 
Gaui,  and  to  have  accompanied  him  in  his  invasion  of  Italy.  Accordiug 
to  some  accounts  ho  was  made  qu;c<tor  again  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia  (B.C.  48);  but  we  know  for  certain  that  ho  was  prator  iu  the 
following  year  (b.c.  47),  aud  was  present  at  the  mutiny  of  Cicsar's 
troopH  in  Campania,  on  which  occasion  he  uuirow ly  escaped  with  bis 
life.  (Dion.  xlii.  52.)  He  accompanied  Ca>ar  the  Hame  year  into 
Africa,  whero  ho  was  actively  employed  in  the  war  (Hirt,  '  De  Bell. 
Afric.,'  c.  8,  34),  and  when  Crcsar  quitted  Africa  iu  the  following  jear 
(b.c.  40),  he  left  Sallust  governor  of  the  province  (Hirt.,  Ibid.,  c.  97), 
where,  according  to  Dion  Cassius  (xliii.  9),  he  acquired  imm'-nse 
wealth  by  the  plunder  of  the  country.  On  his  return  home,  Sallust 
built  the  famous  palace  at  Home,  which  was  afterwards  used  by  the 
emperors,  and  was  not  destroyed  till  tho  time  of  Alaric.  About  this 
time  he  is  said  to  have  married  Terentia,  the  divorced  wife  of  Cicero. 
He  died,  B.C.  34,  four  years  before  the  battle  of  Actium. 

The  moral  character  of  Sallust  has  been  drawn  in  the  darkest 
colours  by  many  writers.  He  has  been  accused  of  the  most  unbounded 
profligacy,  which  has  been  represented  as  the  more  inexcusable  on 
account  of  the  praises  he  has  bestowed  in  his  works  upon  virtue  and 
temperance.  These  accusations  however  do  not  rest  upon  any  sullicieut 
authority,  unless  we  except  the  tale  told  by  Varro,  that  Sallust  was 
detected  in  adultery  with  Milo's  wife,  and  severely  punished  by  the 
husband  (Aul.  Gell.,  xvii.  18).  to  which  circumstance  the  words  of 
Horace  ('  Sat.,'  i.  2,  41),  "  ille  flagellis  ad  mortem  Cicsis,"  refer, 
according  to  one  of  the  aucient  scholiasts. 

Sallust  was  a  strong  party-man.  He  thoroughly  despised  and  hated 
the  aristocratical  party,  and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  opinion.  He 
had  designated  Pompey,  the  leader  of  the  aristocracy,  as  a  man  "  oris 
improbi,  amino  iuverecundo,"  aud  accordingly  it  was  only  to  be 
expected  that  his  own  character  should  be  attacked  and  traduced  in 
every  possible  manner.  Leuceus,  the  freedman  of  Pompey,  wrote  a 
work  expressly  against  Sallust  (Suet.,  'Do  III.  Gramin.,'  15);  aud  a 
rhetorician  under  the  early  emperors,  when  it  had  become  the  fashion 
to  praise  the  old  Pompeiau  party,  wrote  a  declamation  against  the 
character  of  Sallust,  which  is  still  extant,  aud  fal-ely  ascribed  to 
Cicero.  That  Sallust  was  not  better  than  his  contemporaries  may 
easily  be  believed,  aud  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  the  state- 
ment of  Dion  Cassius,  that  be  followed  the  example  of  his  contempo- 
raries in  plundering  the  province  of  which  he  was  governor. 

Sallust  wrote  a  history  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  aud  of  the  war  with 
Jugurtha,  and  also  a  general  history  of  Roman  affairs  from  the  death 
of  Sulla  (B.C.  78)  to  the  appointment  of  Pompey  to  the  command  of 
the  Mithridatic  war  (B.C.  07).  The  two  first  works  have  come  down 
to  us  entire  ;  but  of  the  latter  we  have  only  fragments  ;  and  its  loss  is 
the  more  to  bo  regretted  as  it  cont  uned  an  account  of  one  of  the  most 
important  periods  of  Roman  history,  respecting  which  our  information 
is  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  It  was  written  iu  five  or  six  books, 
addressed  to  Lucullus,  aud  appears  to  have  contained  an  introduction, 
in  which  an  account  was  given  of  the  civil  wars  between  Sulla  and 
Marius.  It  connected  his  histories  of  the  Junurthine  war  and  the 
Catilinarian  conspiracy.  The  only  fragments  of  it  of  any  length  are 
four  orations  and  two  letters,  which  are  characterised  by  Sallust's 
usual  style. 

The  merits  of  Sallust,  both  as  an  historian  and  a  philosopher,  have 
been  rated  very  low  by  many  modern  critics.  The  objections  which 
have  been  made  to  the  moral  reflections  and  dissertations  iu  Sallust's 
writings  as  unsuitable  to  the  nature  of  historical  compositions,  have 
arisen  from  a  want  of  due  attention  to  the  object  which  the  historian 
had  iu  view.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  much  the  narration 
of  the  particular  events  which  he  chose  as  the  subjects  of  his  history, 
as  the  elucidation  of  certain  great  political  facts.  In  his  '  Jugurtha  ' 
his  object  was  to  show  the  venality  aud  total  want  of  principle  in  the 
aristocratical  party,  aud  how  both  their  private  and  public  profligacy 
at  length  deprived  them  of  the  power  which  they  had  possessed  since 
the  time  of  the  Graccli.  In  his  'Catiline  '  he  had  the  Bame  object  to  a 
certain  extent  in  view,  though  here  it  was  not  to  show  how  the  vices 
of  the  aristocratical  party  occasioned  their  loss  of  power,  but  rather  to 
describe  the  consequences  to  which  those  vices  had  at  Lr.gth  led ; 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  Catiline  aud  his  associates  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  school  of  Sulla,  and  belonged  to  the  auistocracy. 

Iu  estimating  the  value  of  Sallu-fs  writings,  it  should  aLo  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Romaus  possessed  no  works  worthy  of  the  name  of 
histories  before  his  time.  Preceding  writers  merely  narrated  events 
according  to  the  order  of  the  years  iu  which  they  happened,  without 
any  attempt  to  trace  the  causes  and  results  of  the  events  which  they 
recorded.  Sallust  studiously  avoided  the  aunali.-tic  style  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  appears  to  have  made  Thucydides  his  model,  to  whom  he 
is  sometimes  compared  by  the  aucients  themselves.  The  fastidious 
critics  of  the  Augustan  age  objected  to  the  use  of  the  antiquated 
words  aud  expressions  which  Sallust  sometimes  employed  (Suet.,  '  De 
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111.  Cramm.,'  10),  but  it  is  uo  small  proof  of  the  excellence  of  Sallust's 
style  that  Tacitus  closely  imitated  it. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  two  epistles  have  come  down 
to  us  under  the  name  of  Sallust,  addressed  to  Julius  Caesar,  on  the 
management  of  the  state  (' De  llepublica  Ordinauda');  but  these  are 
evidently  not  the  work  of  Sallust,  and  are  supposed  by  Niebuhr  to 
have  been  written,  at  the  latest,  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  ('Rbinische  Geschiehte,' vol.  iii.,  p.  401.)  There  is  also  extant  a 
declamation  agaiust  Cicero,  falsely  ascribed  to  Salliiht. 

The  first  edition  of  .Sallust  was  published  at  Venice,  in  1470.  The 
edition  of  Cortius,  which  was  published  at  Leipzig,  4 to,  in  1724,  with 
a  valuable  commentary,  has  formed  the  basis  of  most  of  the  subsequent 
editions.  The  bsst  modern  editions  are  those  of  Kritz,  2  vole.  Svo, 
Leipzig,  1828-1834,  which  does  not  however  contain  the  fragments, 
and  of  Gerlach,  Basel,  3  vols.  4to,  1823-1831.  An  accurate  edition  of 
the  text,  with  the  principal  various  readings,  but  without  explanatory 
notes,  was  published  by  Orellius,  Zurich,  12mo,  1840.  The  principal 
translations  of  Sallu-t  into  the  European  languages  are,  in  English,  by 
Gordon,  Lond.,  4to,  17(39;  by  Hose,  Svo,  1757;  and  by  Sir  Henry 
Stewart,  2  vols.  4to  ;  in  French,  by  I)e  l'rogses  ;  in  Spanish,  by  Gabrh-1 
de  Bourbon,  the  son  of  the  kiug  of  Spain,  Madrid,  4 to,  1772;  in 
Italian,  by  Alfieri ;  and  in  German,  by  Gerlach,  Prenzlau,  1827. 

SALLUST1US,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.  He  wrote  a  work  in  Greek,  'On  the  Gods 
aud  the  World,'  which  was  originally  published  by  Leo  Allatius,  12mo, 
Rome,  1638.  The  best  edition  of  this  work  is  by  Oivlli,  8vo,  Zurich, 
1821.  It  has  been  translated  into  French  by  Formey,  Svo,  Berlin, 
1748,  and  into  German,  by  Schnlthess,  Svo,  Zurich,  1779. 

SALMA'SIUS,  CLAU'DIUS,  the  Latinised  form  of  his  real  name 
CLAUDE  DE  SAUMAISE,  was  born  near  Sdmur  in  Auxois,  in  the 
year  1.088  or  1590,  more  probably  the  latter.  His  father,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  parliament  of  Bin  gundy,  was  a  person  of  considerable 
Laming ;  he  translated  the  work  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  into 
French  verse,  12mo,  Paris,  1597.  Young  Sahnasius  was  educated  at 
home  by  his  father,  and  is  said  to  have  made  such  astonishing  progress 
in  his  studies  as  to  be  able  to  read  Pindar  at  ten  jears  of  age,  aud  to 
write  Greek  and  Latin  verses  with  fluency  and  correctness.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  prosecute  his  studies,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Casauhon,  by  whose  influence  he  was  induced, 
contrary  to  the  wish  of  his  father,  to  embrace  the  Reformed  faith. 
From  Paris  he  went  to  Heidelbi-rg,  where  he  made  a  formal  reuuueia- 
tion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  in  w  hich  he  had  been  educated. 
At  Heidelberg  he  obtained  the  friendship  of  the  jurist  Deuys  Godefroy 
and  of  Grutcr,  who  appreciated  his  talents,  and  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  all  the  great  literary  men  in  Germany.  During  his  stay 
in  this  city,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  the  greatest  perseverance, 
and  perused  not  only  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  which  were  then 
published,  but  also  numerous  others,  which  existed  in  manuscript  iu 
the  university  library.  He  devoted  the  whole  of  every  third  night 
tntirely  to  study,  till  at  length  his  excessive  application  occasioned  a 
long  and  serious  attack  of  illness.  About  this  time  (1008)  his  first 
publication  appeared,  which  was  an  edition  of  a  treatise  in  Greek 
by  Nilus,  archbishop  of  Thessalouica,  on  the  primacy  of  the  pope, 
and  also  of  another  work  on  the  same  subject,  by  a  monk  of  the 
name  of  Barlaam,  both  of  which  were  accompanied  with  a  Latin 
version  aud  a  few  notes.  He  published  soon  afterwards  an  edition 
of  Florus,  Svo,  Paris,  1009,  which  he  dedicated  to  Gruter.  After 
spending  three  years  in  Germany,  he  returned  to  France,  and  shortly 
after  his  return  published  a  short  treatise  'De  Subuibicariis  Regi- 
ouibus  et  Ecclesiis,'  in  opposition  to  Sirmondus.  In  1620  he  pub- 
lished his  edition  of  the  '  Historia?  Aunustfje  Scriptores  Sex,'  folio, 
which  Casaubou,  shortly  before  his  death,  had  intended  to  edit  as 
a  sequel  to  his  edition  of  Suetonius.  The  commentary  of  Salmasius 
on  these  writers  is  full  of  \aluable  information,  aud  may  still  be  con- 
sulted with  profit.  In  1622  Salmasius  published  his  edition  of  Tertul- 
liau's  work  'De  Pallio,'  with  a  commentary,  iu  which  he  treats  at 
great  length  of  the  different  garments  worn  by  the  ancients. 

In  the  following  year  (1623)  Salmasius  married  the  daughter  of 
Mercier,  who  was  a  person  of  elevated  rauk,  and  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  his  son-in-law  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  both  for  his 
earning  and  talents.  From  the  time  of  his  marriage  Salmasius  resided 
for  many  years  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  his  great  work,  which  was  published  at  Paris  iu  1629, 
folio,  2  vols.,  under  the  title  of  'Pliniaua5  Exercitationes  in  Caii  Julii 
Solini  Polyhistora,'  aud  reprinted  at  Leyden  in  1689,  with  an  appendix 
entitled  '  De  Homonymis  Hyles  latricae  Exercitationes,  necnon  de 
Manua  et  Saccharo.'  The  treatise  of  Solinus  [Solisus]  was  evidently 
selected  by  Salmasius  on  account  of  its  treating  of  so  many  various 
subjects  iu  antiquity,  and  thus  enabliug  him  to  discuss  without  the 
trouble  of  systematic  anaugemeut  almost  any  subject  which  he  chose. 
It  is  a  work  of  astonishing  erudition;  not  only  does  it  embrace  ques- 
tions connected  with  Greek  aud  Roman  history,  geography,  and 
archaeology,  but  it  also  treats  at  great  length  of  the  plants,  herbs,  and 
minerals  known  to  the  ancients.  In  order  to  qualify  himself  more 
completely  for  the  work,  Salmasius  studied  the  Hebrew,  Persian,  aad 
Arabic  languages,  with  which  he  shows  au  extensive  acquaintance. 
The  work  is  however  written  iu  a  very  confuted  manner,  and  embraces 
too  many  subjects  to  be  thoroughly  treated  of  by  one  man.    In  this, 


as  well  as  in  most  of  his  other  writings,  Salmasius  frequently  shows 
great  carelessness  in  the  statement  of  facts,  combined  with  muet 
arrogance  and  pretension. 

Upon  the  publication  of  this  work  the  reputation  of  Salmasius 
reached  its  greatest  height.  He  was  solicited  by  various  prince:;  aud 
states  to  settle  in  their  dominions.  He  was  invited  by  the  Venetians, 
by  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  even  by  the  pope;  but  he  declined 
all  these  invitations,  aud  at  length  settled  at  Leyden  iu  1632,  where 
he  received  a  public  salary,  but  did  not  discharge  any  duties  as 
professor. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father  iu  1640,  Salmasius  returned  to  France 
to  settle  his  father's  affairs;  and  while  there  Richelieu  pressed  him  to 
remain  in  his  native  country,  and  also  offered  him  a  very  large  pension 
if  he  would  write  his  Life.  After  the  death  of  Richelieu,  Mazariu 
renewed  the  offers  of  Richelieu,  but  Salmasius  resisted  all  their  solici- 
tations, and  returned  to  Leyden,  where  he  remained  till  1650,  when  he 
went  to  Sweden  to  pay  a  visit  to  Queen  Christina,  who  had  written 
him  the  most  pressing  invitation,  and  had  said  she  could  not  live 
happy  without  him.  The  climate  of  Sweden  however  did  not  agree 
with  him,  and  he  accordingly  returned  in  the  following  year. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  Salmasius  was  employed 
by  Charles  II.,  who  was  then  in  Holland,  to  write  a  defence  of  his 
father  and  of  monarchy,  and  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  publi-hed 
under  the  title  of  'Defensio  Regia  pro  Carolo  I.,'  1649;  to  which 
Milton  made  a  most  powerful  reply  in  his  '  Defensio  pro  Populo  Angli- 
cano.'  [Milton.]  Salmasius  prepared  a  reply  to  Milton,  but  did  not 
live  to  finish  it.    He  died  iu  September  1C53. 

In  addition  to  the  works  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  this  article,  Salmasius  also  wrote  and  edited  the  following 
works:  'De  Usuris,'  Svo,  Leydeu,  1638;  '  De  Modo  Usurarum,'  8vo, 
Leyden,  1639;  '  Di-sertatio  de  Fccnere  Trapezitico,  in  tres  libros 
divisa,' Leyden,  1640;  '  Nota3  in  Pervigilium  Veneris,'  12mo,  Lejdi  n, 
1638;  '  Commentarius  in  Simplicii  Enchiridion  Epicteti,'  4to,  Leyden, 
1640  :  '  Interpretatio  Hlppocratei  Aphorismi  de  Calculo,'  8vo,  Leyden, 
1040;  'De  Helleuistiea  Commentarius  Coutroversiam  de  Lingua 
Hellenistica  decidens,  et  plenissime  pertractans  Origiues  et  Dial  ctos 
Grsecte  Lingua?,'  Svo,  Leyden,  1645;  ' Observationes  in  Jus  Atticuiu 
et  Romanum,'  Svo,  Leyden,  1615.  A  collection  of  Salmasius's 
Letters  was  published  by  Antony  Clement  after  his  death,  to  which 
his  Life  is  prefixed,  Leyden,  1656. 

SALMON,  NATHANIEL,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Salmon, 
was  admitted  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  in  1690.  He 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  obtained  a  curacy  in  Hertfordshire,  but 
abandoned  the  clerical  profession  for  that  of  medicine,  in  the  practice 
of  which,  aud  in  the  study  of  antiquities,  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  He  died  on  the  2nd  of  April  1742.  His  principal  works 
are  :  '  A  Survey  of  the  Roman  Stations  in  Britain  according  to  the 
Roman  Itinerary,'  Svo,  1721 ;  '  A  Survey  of  the  Koman  Stations  in  the 
Midland  Counties  in  England,'  8vo,  17-6  ;  'History  of  Hertfordshire,' 
London,  fol.,  1728;  'Antiquities  of  Surrey,'  Loudon,  8vo,  1736; 
'  History  and  Antiquities  of  Essex,  from  the  collections  of  Mr.  Strange- 
man,'  London,  fob,  1740. 

SALOMON,  J  OH  ANN-PETER,  a  composer  of  merit,  a  violinist  of 
the  highest  rank,  aud  an  active  and  enterprising  promoter  of  music, 
was  born  at  Bonn,  in  1745.  He  wa3  educated  for  the  profession  of  the 
civil  law ;  but  was  eventually  allowed  to  indulge  his  inclination  for 
music,  and  soon  became  celebrated  not  only  for  his  performance  on 
the  violin,  but  for  his  knowledge  of  the  harmonic  art  in  all  its 
branches. 

When  young  he  entered  the  service  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  at 
Berlin,  who  became  much  attached  to  his  youthful  musician.  For 
this  accomplished  and  amiable  prince  he  composed  several  French 
operas.  He  afterwards  accepted  an  invitation  to  Paris,  in  1781,  where 
he  met  with  an  abundance  of  praise,  but  speedily  sought  the  English 
shores,  in  hope  of  obtaining  more  solid  reward,  and  was  not  disap- 
pointed. Arriving  in  London,  he  was  immediately  introduced  to  the 
more  eminent  amateurs,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  nobility,  and 
his  cheerful  disposition,  superior  mauuers,  aud  good  sense  soon 
obtained  for  him  the  friendship  of  those  who  at  first  patronised  him 
on  account  of  his  professional  talents.  In  1790  he  formed  the  project 
of  giving  a  series  of  subscription-concerts,  and  cairied  it  into  effect,  in 
the  most  spirited  manner,  the  following  year.  These  constitute  au 
epoch  iu  musical  history,  for  they  led  to  the  production  of  the 
twelve  grand  symphonies  by  Haydn,  known  everywhere  as  "composed 
for  Salomon's  Concerts" — works  of  an  impeiishable  nature,  because 
founded  on  immutable  principles,  and  embodying  all  that  is  beautiful 
in  the  class  of  art  to  which  they  belong.  A  further  account  of  these, 
and  of  the  concerts,  will  be  found  in  our  biographical  sketch  of  Haydn. 

In  1798  the  oratorio  of  '  The  Creation '  was  produced  at  the  Opera 
concert-room,  at  the  risk  aud  under  the  diiectiou  of  Mr.  Salomon. 
Iu  IsOl  he,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Arnold  and  Madame  Mara,  opened 
the  Haymarket  theatre,  during  Lent,  with  oratorios;  and  in  the  same 
year  gave  five  subscription  concerts.  As  a  professional  man  he  now 
retired  from  public  life,  aud  chiefly  occupied  his  time  in  attending  at 
Carlton  House,  in  composing  two  sets  of  canzonets,  some  songs,  glees, 
&c,  and  in  publishing  these,  together  with  six  violin  solos  and  two  grand 
violin  concertos,  arranged  for  the  pianoforte.  But  at  the  formation 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  in  1813,  he  contributed  his  services  as  a 
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dilettante,  and  led  the  first  concert  "with  a  zeal  and  ability  that  ago 
had  in  no  degree  impaired."  1I<>  died  in  1815,  and  his  remains  wore 
deposited  in  the  great  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

SALVANDY,  NARCISSE-AC HILLE,  COUNT  DE,  was  horn  at 
Condom,  in  tho  department  of  Gers,  Juno  11,  179"),  bid,  was  rent  to 
Paris  in  early  youth,  and  educated  at  the  Lyceo  Napoleon!  lie  en- 
listed as  a  volunteer  in  1812,  and  nerved  with  so  much  distinction 
during  the  campaigns  of  181314,  that  on  the  Oth  of  April  181  1,  tho 
emperor  bestowed  upon  him,  with  his  own  hands,  tlie  decoration  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour. 

After  the  restoration  of  tho  Bourbons,  in  1811,  M.  do  Salvandy 
was  made  an  officer  of  tho  royal  household,  and  in  March  1816, 
attended  Louis  XVIII.  to  tho  frontiers.  About  this  time,  in  his 
twentieth  year,  he  began  that  long  series  of  argumentative  pamphlets, 
for  which  he  afterwards  became  so  celebrated,  by  the  publication 
of  two  brochures,  one  called  'Mdmoire  sur  lea  Griefs  et  les  Vrcux  do 
la  France,'  the  other  'Observations  sur  le  Champ  do  Mai.'  In  181(1 
he  brought  out  'la  Coalition  et  la  France,'  in  which  he  displayed  con- 
siderable talent.  It  produced  a  great  sensation  in  more  than  one  OOUrfc 

In  1819,  he  beoame  a  member  of  the  conseil  d'dtat,  holding  the 
office  of  Mattre  des  Requctes.  But  he  was  incapable  of  submission  to 
any  control.  The  measure  presented  by  M.  Bartheletni,  on  the  '  Loi 
des  Electeurs,'  appeared  to  him  an  organic  change  unfavourable  to  the 
constituency,  he  therefore  published  his  'Vues  Politique?,'  in  which,  | 
regardless  of  place  and  emoluments,  he  fully  described  tho  nature  of 
political  parties,  their  power,  influence,  and  objects.  This  act  of  in- 
dependence was  followed  by  several  others,  as  the  restored  family 
seemed  to  advanco  in  their  system  of  aggression  upon  public  liberty, 
until  the  startling  pamphlet  '  Sur  les  Dangers  de  la  Situatiou  prdseute,' 
produced  a  rupture  between  him  and  the  ministry. 

In  1824,  M.  de  Salvaudy  went  to  Spain,  and  shortly  afterwards 
married  Mademoiselle  Oberkampf.  The  result  of  this  journey  Was  a 
work  of  more  than  usual  length,  'Dou  Alouzo,  ou  L'Kspagne,'  com-  | 
prising  a  full  account  of  the  Peninsula,  and  its  various  political  changes. 
It  was  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  1821,  that  he  began  to  write 
his  well-known  articles  in  the  'Journal  dis  Debats,'  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  which  at  that  period  were  entitled  '  Les  Fundrailles  de 
Louis  XVIII.'  and  '  Le  Nouveau  Regne  et  l'ancien  Miuistere,'  recom- 
mending a  course  of  constitutional  policy  to  Charles  X.  Like  Cha- 
teaubriand, Armand  Carrel,  and  other  independent  political  writers, 
he  steers  a  middle  course  between  the  opposite  parties,  and  flatteis 
neither  of  them.  Ever  constant  to  his  principles,  and  equally  averse 
to  arbitrary  rule  aud  anarchical  divisions,  he  maintained  for  forty-two 
years  the  same  moderate  opinions  of  equity  aud  justice.  In  all  his 
writings  he  took  for  his  basis,  the  maxim — there  is  no  security  for 
France  but  in  constitutional  monarchy.  His  style  is  energetic,  and 
his  arguments  are  expressed  iu  warm  language;  yet  he  never  abandons 
the  fundamental  principle;  notwithstanding  the  strong  measures 
adopted  by  the  French  government  to  embarrass  him,  especially  by 
the  revival  of  the  'censure.' 

In  1827,  during  the  short  liberal  ministry  of  M.  de  Martignac,  M.  de 
Salvandy  was  created  Conseiller  d'Etat,  on  which  occasion  Charles  X. 
said  to  him  :  "  you  must  admit  that  you  have  sometimes  gone  a  little 
too  far."  But  when  the  Poliguac  cabinet  was  formed,  iu  1829,  he 
resigned  immediately. 

From  1830  to  1848,  during  the  whole  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  M. 
de  Salvaudy  continued  to  publish  his  separate  pamphlets,  aud  his 
articles  in  the  '  Journal  des  Debats.'  Amongst  these  few  have  been 
more  admired  than  his  '  Seize  mois  ;  ou  la  Revolution  do  1830  et  les 
Rdvolutionnaires.'  M.  de  Salvandy  became  a  depute*  in  1832,  when  he 
observed  the  same  course  of  moderate  and  liberal  policy  as  in  his 
writings.  He  was  more  than  once  called  to  fill  some  of  the  highest 
ministerial  offices  of  stute,  during  the  reign  of  the  Citizen  King.  He 
likewise  became  a  member  of  tho  French  academy,  and  was  created  a 
count.  After  the  coup  d'etat,  in  December  1851,  he  withdrew,  like 
most  of  his  eminent  fellow-countrymen,  into  comparative  retirement. 
He  died  December  15,  1850,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one. 

SALVATOK.  ROSA.    [Hosa,  Salvatou  ] 

SALVIA'TI,  1L  (Francesco  Rossi),  so  called  from  haviug  been 
patronised  and  protected  by  the  Cardinal  Salviati,  was  tho  son  of 
Michel  Angiolo  Rossi,  aud  was  born  at  Florence  iu  1510.  He  studied 
painting  first  under  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  afterwards  under  Baccio 
Bandinelli,  and  was  fellow-student  with  Giorgio  Vasari,  between  whom 
and  himself  there  existed  a  strict  intimacy.  They  studied  together  at 
Home,  and  although  the  superior  genius  of  Salviati  prompted  him  to  a 
hither  class  of  design  than  that  to  which  Vasari  attained,  the  latter, 
wiih  a  remarkable  freedom  from  jealousy,  always  in  his  writings 
c  lebrated  the  eminence  of  his  friend.  Indeed  in  his  '  Le  Vite  di  piii 
excellenti  Pittori,'  he  speaks  of  the  work  of  his  fellow-pupil  aud 
countryman  in  the  Palazzo  Grimaldi  at  Venice,  representing  the  history 
of  Psyche,  as  the  finest  work  in  Venice.  Whilst  at  Rome  Salviati 
painted  the  '  Annunciation  '  and  '  Christ  appearing  to  St.  Peter '  in  the 
church  of  La  Pace,  and  he  embellished  the  vault  of  the  chapel  of  his 
patron  the  cardinal  with  a  series  of  frescoes  r<  presenting  the  life  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist ;  he  paiuted  for  the  Prince  Farnese  a  set  of  cartoons 
for  the  tapestry  of  his  palace,  displaying  the  principal  events  of  the 
history  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Vasari,  he 
ornamented  the  Cancellaria  with  several  fresco  works. 


From  Homo  he  went  to  Venice,  and  thenco  to  Mantua  and  Florence  ; 
and  in  tho  latter  city  was  employed  by  tho  grand  duke  to  decorate 
ono  of  the  saloons  of  tho  Palazzo  Vecchio,  where  he  painted  tho 
'  Victory  and  Triumph  of  Furius  Camillus.'  lb;  did  not  long  lemain 
at  Florence,  but  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Car  limit  de  Lorraine  vi  i  •  I 
France,  where  he  painted  for  Francis  I.  totne  part  of  the  chateau  of 
Fontainebleau.  Iu  Paris  ho  executed  a  fine  work  for  the  church  of 
the  C  destines,  representing  tho  '  Taking  down  from  the  Cross  ;'  but 
not  feeling  satisfied  with  his  situation  in  tho  dominions  of  Francis,  he 
returned  to  Home,  where  he  died.  November  11,  1568, 

The  violence  and  turbulence  of  Salviati's  disposition  caused  him  to 
be  frequently  embroiled  in  quarrels,  and  his  envious  and  illiberal  dis- 
position towards  tho  merits  of  his  brother  artists  provoked  from  them 
a  very  unfair  comparison  of  his  works  witli  those  of  others.  Though 
received  in  Fiance  by  Primaticcio,  the  superintendent  of  tho  works  at 
Fontainebleui,  with  respect  and  kindness,  he  acted  towards  that  person 
witli  ingratitude  ;  and  when  he  returned  to  Rome  he  fell  into  \irulent 
disputes  witli  Daniello  di  Volterra,  Pietro  Legorio,  and  others  ;  and 
carried  his  violence  to  sucti  excess  that  it  is  ta.i<l  to  have  brought  on 
a  fever,  which  proved  fatal  to  hirn.  In  invention  Salviati  was  rich 
and  fertile;  in  composition,  original  and  copious;  and  though  inferior 
in  his  general  colouring,  his  carnations  are  delicate  and  tender.  He 
showed  great  skill  in  the  management  of  hig  draperies  and  architectural 
accessories.     A  smalt  T'liirity.'  by  him,  is  in  the  National  Gallery. 

SAMANIANS,  a  Persian  dynasty  under  the  kalifs,  of  which  the 
founder,  Ismael,  was  the  fiist  who  had  the  title  of  Padishah  (king). 
As  the  Mohammedan  possessions  increased  in  extent,  the  governors  of 
the  provinces  gradually  usurped  a  more  extended  and  less  dependent 
power,  sometimes  refusing  to  their  spiritual  and  temporal  superior  the 
nominal  allegiance  which  at  others  they  were  content  to  pay.  Amru 
Laith,  a  governor  of  this  class,  ruled  Khorasan,  Fars,  an  1  Irak,  and  his 
extent  of  dominion  raised  the  jealousy  of  tho  kalif  Motadhedh,  who 
stirred  up  against  him  Ismael  Sainani,  a  chief  who  had  been  for  some 
time  rising  into  a  power,  of  which  the  Sist  foundation  had  been  laid 
by  his  grandfather  Saman.  Ismael  passed  the  Oxus  into  the  states  of 
his  rival,  and  prepared  to  dispute  his  possessions  by  arms  ;  but  the 
conti  st  was  decided  in  a  more  unusual  manner.  The  horse  of  Amru 
took  the  bit  in  his  teeth  and  carried  his  rider  into  the  camp  of  the 
enemy.  His  soldiers,  left  without  a  commander,  fled,  and  thus  a  large 
portion  of  Persia  was  added  to  the  dominions  of  the  fortunate  con- 
queror. It  is  said  that  Ismael  sent  an  officer  to  console  and  comfort 
his  prisoner ;  a  kindness  which  Amru  returned  by  sending  to  his  cantor 
a  list  of  the  places  where  he  had  stored  his  treasures.  Ismael  however 
refused  even  to  look  at  this ;  treating  the  offer  as  an  attempt  to  throw 
upon  him  the  guilt  incurred  iu  the  unjust  accumulation  of  these 
treasures.  The  ultimate  cause  of  their  discovery,  say  the  historians  of 
this  dynasty,  was  as  singular  as  any  part  of  this  extraordinary  corre- 
spondence. The  ruby  necklace  of  one  of  the  wives  of  Ismael  wa3 
carried  oil  by  a  bird  of  prey,  who  took  it  for  a  piece  of  flesh.  Pursued 
by  soldiers  with  shouts  and  clashing  of  arms,  he  dropped  the  splendid 
booty  into  a  well,  aud  iu  this  well  were  found,  after  a  diligent  search, 
the  treasure  in  question.  Ismael  was  recognised  as  king  by  Motadhedh 
iu  287  of  the  Hejira  (a.d.  900),  and  reigned  seven  years.  His  descend- 
ants who  held  this  kingdom  from  father  to  son,  except  in  the  last  two 
instances,  in  which  it  passed  from  one  brother  to  another,  were  Ahmed, 
Nasser,  Noah  I.,  Abdalmelek  I.,  Mansor  I.,  Noah  11.,  Manser  it,  aud 
Abdalmelek  II.  The  dynasty  was  superseded  by  Mabmoud  of  Ghizui, 
who  incorporated  their  dominions  with  his  own  empire,  after  they  ha  1 
held  the  greater  part  of  Persia  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

SAMSOE,  OLE  JOHAN,  was  born  on  the  2nd  of  March  1759,  at 
Nestved,  where  his  father  was  a  person  iu  easy  circumstances.  At 
first  he  was  educated  at  home  by  a  private  tutor,  but  was  afterwards 
sent  to  the  school  at  Colding,  of  which  Justitsraad  Thorlacius  was  then 
the  rector.  He  proceeded  thence  to  the  UuiverMty  of  Copenhagen, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  superior  abilities  and  attain- 
ments, aud  where  he  formed  some  literary  friendships.  One  of  his 
most  intimate  associates  was  Rahbek,  with  whom  he  set  out  ou  a  tour 
through  Germany  in  the  summer  of  17S2.  The  two  friends  vUiteJ 
Paris  ou  their  return  in  the  autumn  of  17S4.  It  was  now  necessary 
that  he  should  ferm  some  decisive  plans  for  the  future,  for  though  his 
father  had  left  him  what  was  at  the  time  a  considerable  property,  it 
was  vested  in  Indian  stock,  which  had  fallen  very  greatly  in  the 
interim,  while  the  expenses  of  travelling,  of  which  he  se,  ins  to  hare 
borne  the  greater  share,  had  made  some  inroad  into  his  finances.  At 
the  advice  therefore  of  a  friend,  he  applied  for  the  post  of  teacher  to 
the  royal  pages,  but  did  not  hold  it  longer  than  about  five  years.  His 
salary  however  was  continued  to  him  as  a  pension. 

In  1793  he  was  made  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Latin  school,  but 
resigned  that  situation  in  the  following  spring,  his  motive  for  accepting 
it  having  been  chiefly  to  make  such  addition  to  his  income  as  would 
enable  him  to  marry  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  attached  ;  yet  though  all 
preparations  had  been  made,  aud  the  day  itself  fixed,  the  marriage  was 
broken  off  by  mutual  consent,  and  without  breach  of  good  understand- 
ing between  the  parties.  Thus  released  from  the  duty  of  providing 
for  a  family,  Samsde  gave  up  his  other  engagements,  and  applied  him- 
self entirely  to  literary  studies.  Besides  his  Scandinavian  tales,  the 
first  of  which,  '  Frithiof,'  bad  been  composed  by  him  while  at  the 
uuivcrsity,  he  commenced  a  translation  of  Cicero's  '  Offices,'  and  another 
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of  Garve's  work  on  morals.  His  proficiency  in  Greek  literature,  and 
nis  admiration  of  Plutarch,  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  writing  a 
work  on  aucient  hi.-tory,  thrown  chiefly  into  the  form  of  biographies 
of  the  most  conspicuous  personages,  connected  by  succinct  narratives 
of  intermediate  events.  Unfortunately  he  did  not  execute  or  even 
begin  it,  for  nothing  of  the  kind  was  discovered  among  his  manuscripts. 
He  now  tried  his  talent  in  a  different  walk  of  literature,  where  success 
brings  with  it  more  sudden  and  more  brilliant  popularity.  The  enthu- 
siasm with  which  his  tragedy  of  'Dyvecke'  (founded  on  the  history  of 
the  beautiful  mistress  of  Christian  II.  and  her  ambitious  mother)  was 
received,  would  doubtless  have  led  him  at  once  to  prosecute  that 
career,  and  indeed  the  plans  of  two  other  dramas  on  national  subjects 
were  found  among  his  papers.  But  he  did  not  live  even  to  be  assured 
of  his  triumph,  as  he  died  January  21th,  1796,  just  a  week  before  the 
first  representation  of  his  piece,  which  took  place  on  the  day  of  his 
funeral.  'Dyvecke'  makes  an  epoch  iu  the  annals  of  the  Danish 
stage  :  written  in  prose,  and  divested  of  those  pompous  conven- 
tionalities which  often  serve  merely  to  disguise  feebleness,  this  drama 
captivates  by  the  intrinsic  interest  of  dialugucs  and  situations,  and  by 
its  forcible  pathos.  It  is  true  that  criticism  has  alleged  many  defects 
against  it;  yet  if  not  perfect,  it  furnished  a  model  which  did  not 
previously  exist  iu  the  language;  and  both  on  that  account,  and  as 
b'ing  the  only  dramatic  attempt  of  the  author,  it  deserves  to  be  esti- 
mated by  its  beauties  and  its  merits.  This  tragedy  anil  bis  Tales 
form  the  two  volumes  of  his  posthumous  pieces,  edited  by  his  friend 
liihbek. 

SAMUEL,  the  prophet  and  judge  of  Israel,  was  the  son  of  Elkanah 
by  Hannah,  his  wife,  and  was  born  in  n.C.  1171.  He  had  b  en  granted 
to  his  mother's  earnest  prayers,  she  having  been  long  barren,  and  she 
uad  vowed  to  devote  him  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  lie  was  accord- 
ingly brought  up  iu  the  tabernacle,  and  when  only  twelve  years  old 
was  made  the  mi  ssenger  of  the  Lord  to  announce  the  punishment  on 
Eli  and  his  sons,  because  they  were  "  vile,  and  ho  restrained  them 
not."  At  the  end  of  ten  years  the  punishment  was  inflicted.  In  a 
battle  with  the  Philistines  the  Israelites  were  defeated,  the  ark  was 
takui,  Eli's  two  sons  were  slain,  and  he,  on  hearing  the  news,  fell 
backwaid  from  his  seat  and  broke  his  neck.  The  ark  which  the 
Philistines  had  captured  proved  to  them  a  source  of  calamity,  and 
they  Wire  soon  {.lad  to  restore  it;  but  the  Hebrews  continued  in 
subjection  to  the  Philistines  for  twenty  years.  During  this  time  the 
influence  of  Samuel  increased,  aud  on  condition  of  the  people  aban- 
doning idolatry  he  promised  them  deliverance;  assembled  them  at 
Mizpeh,  whtre  he  was  created  judge;  and  soon  after  totally  defeated 
the  Philistines,  who  were  compelled  to  restore  all  their  conquests  from 
the  Israelites.  His  administration  alone  lasted  twelve  years,  when  the 
ill  conduct  of  his  sons  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  subordinate  govern- 
ments, bis  advancing  years,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country, 
induced  the  eldeis  to  resort  to  him  at  Ramah  to  demand  that  a  king 
should  be  set  over  them.  Samuel  forcibly  represented  the  evils  to 
which  they  would  be  exposed  under  the  rule  of  a  despotic  sovereign, 
but  they  persisted,  and  the  first  election  of  a  king  was  appointed  to 
take  place  in  1110.  Saul,  in  conformity  to  a  revelation,  was  anointed 
by  Samuel ;  and  when  the  tribes  met  at  Gilgal  he  was  chosen  king  by 
acclamation,  though  Samuel  continued  judge  aud  priest  for  the  remain- 
ing thirty-eight  ye.irs  of  his  life.  On  the  occasion  of  the  confirmation 
of  Saul  as  king,  alter  the  defeat  of  the  Ammonites,  Samuel  appealed 
to  the  people  whether  he  had  ever  oppressed  or  defrauded  any,  and 
they  replied  that  he  had  not.  He  then  exhorted  them  to  obedience, 
adding,  "  I  will  teach  you  the  good  and  the  right  way."  Saul  however 
seems  to  have  been  desirous  of  superseding  him.  Iu  prospect  of  a 
battle  with  the  Philistines  he  took  upon  himself  to  offer  saciifice,  for 
■which  he  was  reprehended  by  Samuel.  Again,  when  Saul  was  ordered 
to  destroy  the  Amalekites,  he  spared  the  king,  and  preserved  the 
booty  ;  but  Samuel  caused  the  king  to  be  put  to  death,  and  foretold 
that  for  his  disobedience  the  kingdom  would  be  rent  from  Saul.  After 
a  time,  though  Samuel  lamented  for  Saul,  he  was  commanded  to 
anoint  David  [David],  which  he  did;  and  two  years  before  the  death 
of  Saul  he  died,  B.C.  1072,  aged  ninety,  having  governed  Israel  fifty 
yiais,  twelve  years  alone  and  thirty  eight  in  conjunction  with  Saul. 

Of  the  two  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  bear  his 
name,  the  first  containing  the  history  of  Israel  from  the  birth  of  the 
Prophet  Samuel  to  the  death  of  Saul  (B.C.  1171-1055),  and  the  second 
the  history  of  David's  reign  for  about  forty  years  (B.C.  1055-1017),  the 
Jews  and  most  Christian  writers  ascribe  a  portion  to  Samuel  (who, 
from  the  nature  of  their  contents,  could  not  have  written  the  whole), 
and  the  remainder  to  the  prophets  Gad  aud  Nathan,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  of  the  following  passage  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  29: — "Now  the 
acts  of  David  the  king,  first  and  last,  behold,  they  are  written  in  the 
book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and 
in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer."  The  first  twenty-four  chaptei-3  of  the 
first  bcok  of  Samuel,  from  Samuel's  birth  nearly  to  his  death,  are 
ascribed  to  Samuel  himself.  As  to  the  remainder,  it  cannot  be  exactly 
determined  what  part  was  written  by  Gad,  and  what  part  by  Nathan  ; 
but  it  is  conjectured  that  Gad,  who  was  very  probably  a  pupil  of 
Samuel,  and  a  companion  of  David  iu  his  wanderings  during  the  life 
of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5),  wrote  the  history  of  David,  from  the  death 
of  Samuel  to  his  being  made  king  in  Hebron  (1  Sam.  xxv. ;  2  Sam.  v.) ; 
and  that  the  lemaininy  part  of  the  second  hook  was  written  by  Nathan. 
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These  three  portions  then  were  collected  by  Ezra  when  he  formed 
the  canon  into  one  book,  for  iu  the  Jewish  canon  the  two  books  of 
Samuel  form  only  one.  Jahu,  on  the  contrary,  ascribes  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  of  Kings  to  the  same  author,  and  places  their  publication 
about  the  forty-fourth  year  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  In  the 
Septuagint  these  books  are  called  the  first  aud  second  books  of  Kings, 
or  of  the  Kingdoms. 

SANADON,  NOliL-ETIENNE,  was  born  at  Rouen,  February  16, 
1070.  Having  entered  early  into  the  order  of  Jesuits,  he  became 
professor  of  rhetoric  first  at  Caen,  and  afterwards  at  Paris.  On  the 
death  of  Pore  Ducerceau,  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  Prince  da 
Conti,  through  whose  influence  he  became,  in  1723,  librarian  of  the 
College  de  Louis  le  Grand,  which  situation  he  held  till  his  death, 
October  22, 1733. 

The  Pore  Sanadon  was  possessed  of  considerable  erudition,  and  was 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Huet  aud  most  of  the  other  learned  men 
of  his  time.  He  is  the  author  of  a  prose  translation  of  Horace,  'Les 
Poesies  d'Horace,  disposers  suivant  l'Ordre  chronologique,  et  traduites 
en  Francais,  avec  des  Remarques  et  des  Dissertations  critiques,' 
2  vols.  4to,  Paris  and  Amsterdam,  1728.  There  is  a  subsequent 
edition  in  3  vols.  12mo,  1759.  'lhis  translation  is  better  than  that  of 
Dacier,  and  has  smoothed  the  way  for  following  translators,  but  it 
possesses  few  of  the  beauties  of  Horace.  Sanadon  is  the  author  of  a 
Latiu  heroic  poem,  '  Nicanor  Moriens,"'  which  contains  some  pleasing 
imitations  of  Theocritus,  Anacreon,  and  other  Greek  poets.  He  wrote 
also  some  Latin  lyric  poems,  '  Carminum  Libri  Quatuor,'  12mo,  Paris, 
1715,  and  translated  tho  'Pervigilium  Veneris,'  12mo,  Paris,  1728. 
Many  of  his  Latin  verses  and  Latin  discourses  have  been  published 
separately,  of  which  a  detail  is  given  in  Moreri's  '  Dictionnaire  His- 
torique,'  edition  of  1759. 

SANCHEZ  DE  ARE'VALO,  RODRI'GO,  generally  known  as 
Rodericus  Sanctius,  a  Spanish  prelate,  much  admired  for  his  writings 
on  ecclesiastical  history  and  other  subjects,  was  born  at  Santa  Maria 
de  Nieva,  in  the  diocese  of  Segovia,  in  1404.  After  receiving  his 
clas-ical  education  at  the  university  of  Salamanca,  and  obtaining  the 
degree  of  doctor,  he  entered  the  church,  aud  was  made  successively 
archdeacon  of  Trevino  in  the  diocese  of  Burgos,  dean  of  Leon,  and 
dean  of  Seville.  About  1440,  John  II.,  king  of  Castile,  wishing  to 
send  an  ambassador  to  Frederic  III.,  chose  Sanchez  for  that  purpose. 
Sanchez  succeeded  so  well  in  the  object  of  his  mission,  that  when 
Calixtus  III.  became  pope,  he  was  Eeut  by  Henry  IV.  of  Castile  to 
congratulate  his  holiness  on  his  accession.  In  all  his  embassies 
Sanchez  made  Latin  harangues  to  the  different  princes  to  whom  he 
was  sent.  These  harangues  are  still  preserved  in  manuscript  in  the 
Vatican  library.  On  the  accession  of  Paul  II.,  Sanchez,  who  had  been 
prevailed  upon  by  his  predecessor  to  settle  at  Rome,  was  appointed  by 
that  pope  governor  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  keeper  of  the 
jewels  and  treasures  of  the  Roman  church  ;  and  in  course  of  time  pro- 
moted to  the  bishoprics  of  Zamora,  Calahorra,  and  Palencia,  which  he 
however  governed  without  quitting  Rome.  He  employed  all  the  time 
he  could  spare  from  his  official  duties  iu  composing  several  works, 
mo3t  of  which  have  never  been  printed.  He  died  at  Rome,  October 
4th  1470,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Santiago  dei  Spagnuoli. 
He  wrote  the  following  works  : — '  Speculum  Vita;  Humanoe,  &c.,'  being 
a  treatise  on  morals,  divided  into  two  books,  in  which  very  heavy 
censure  is  passed  on  the  clergy,  folio,  Rome,  1468;  'Epistola  de 
Expugnatione  Nigropontis,'  folio,  without  date,  but  probably  before 
the  author's  death.  '  Compendiosa  Historia  Hispanica'  (4to,  Rome, 
1470),  dedicated  to  Henry  IV.  of  Castile;  this  was  subsequ\r.tly 
reprinted  in  the  collection  entitled  'Hispania  Illustrata,'  by  Andrea 
Schott,  vol.  i.  (Frankfurt,  1603).  'Liber  de  Origine  ac  Differentia 
Principatus,  &c.,'  being  a  treatise  wherein  the  author  labours  to  prow* 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope  over  all  other  sovereigns,  Rome,  1521.  He 
also  wrote  many  more-  works  on  different  subjects,  which  are  still  in 
manuscript  in  the  Vatican  library,  and  the  catalogue  of  which  may  be 
seen  iu  Nicolas  Antonio,  '  l;ib.,'  vol.  i.,  p.  297. 

SANCHEZ,  FRANCISCO,  commonly  called  'El  Brocense,'  an 
eminent  classical  scholar,  was  born  at  Las  Brocas,  in  the  province  of 
Estremadura  in  Spain,  in  1523.  He  commenced  his  studies  at  the 
university  of  Valladolid,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
in  1551.  From  thence  he  went  to  Salamanca,  where,  having  been 
incorporated  in  the  university,  he  obtained,  in  1554,  the  chair  of 
rhetoric,  and  also  taught  Greek  and  Latin  with  the  highest  reputation. 
Justus  Lipsius,  Scioppius,  and  other  learned  scholars  of  his  time  speak 
in  the  highest  terms  of  him.  The  former  bestows  on  him  the  epithets 
'divine'  and  'admirable,'  and  in  one  of  his  letters  ('Ad  Italos  et 
Hispanos,'  p.  89)  calls  him  'Mercurius  atque  Apollo  Hispania?.'  In 
1574  Sanchez  took  the  doctor's  degree.  He  had  already  edited 
Persius,  Pomponius  Mela,  the  '  Ibis '  of  Ovidius,  Virgil's  '  Bucolics, 
and  Horace's  '  Art  of  Poetry.'  He  now  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  the 
composition  of  the  work  which  gained  him  most  reputation,  namely, 
his  '  Minerva ;  seu  de  Causis  Linguae  Latinas  Commentarius,'  which 
appeared  for  the  first  time  at  Salamanca  in  8vo,  1587,  and  was  often 
repiinted  during  the  16th  century,  and  iu  more  modern  times  at 
Amsterdam,  Svo,  1754,  1761,  with  remarks  by  Scioppius  aud  numerous 
annotations  by  James  Voorbroek.  [Perizonius.]  Another  edition 
was  published  at  Utrecht,  1795,  with  the  additions  of  Everard  Scheid. 
The  'Minerva'  is  a  work  in  which  the  rules  of  Latin  syntax  arc 
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explained  by  means  of  quotations  from  tho  classic  authors.  It  gained 
its  author  great  reputation  among  tho  learned  of  his  time.  Jn  1593 
Sanchez  resigned  the  chair  of  rhetoric  in  favour  of  his  son-in-law 
Bartholomd  de  Cespedes,  and  reserved  for  himself  those  of  Latin  and 
Greek  grammar,  which  he  filled  till  tho  time  of  his  death.  Sanchez 
diedou  the  17th  of  January  1601,  at  tho  ago  of  seventy-seven,  and 
was  buried  in  tho  church  of  tho  convent  of  San  Francisco.  Besides 
the  above-mentioned  ho  wrote  the  following  works :—' Vera)  breyis- 
que  Grammatices  Latinto  Iustitutiones '  8vo,  Salamanca,  1587*  which 
he  subsequently  published  in  Spanish  under  tho  title  'Arte  para  saber 
Latin,'  8vo,  Salam.,  159.');  'Grammatical  Gracuj  Compendium,' Svo, 
S.dam.,  1592,  Antw.,  1581;  '  De  Arte  Diceudi,'  Salam.,  1550;  'De 
Intcrpretandis  Auotoribus,  sive  de  Exercitatione,'  Antw.,  1582  and 
1592  ;  '  Paradoxa,'  Svo,  Autw.,  1582  ;  '  Orgauum  Dialccticum  et 
llhetoricum,'  Svo,  Salam.,  15S8;  'Do  Nonnullis  Porphyrii  aliorumque 
in  Dialectica  Erroribus  Schoho  Dialectical,'  Salam.,  1588  and  1597. 
Ho  also  published  a  very  learned  Commentary  on  tho  'Emblems'  of 
Andrea  Alciati,  Lcyden,  1503;  on  the  'Sylvio'  of  Angelo  Politiano, 
Salam.,  1564  ;  on  tho  Poems  of  Juan  do  Meua  [Mf.na];  on  the  works 
Of  GarcilaSO  de  la  Vega,  Salam.,  1574.  All  his  minor  works,  with  the 
exception  of  the  '  Minerva,'  were  collected  and  published  at  Geneva  in 
4  vols.  Svo,  1766;  prelixed  to  the  first  volume  is  the  life  of  the  author 
by  Gregorio  Mayans. 

Sanchez,  Fbancisco,  an  eminent  physician,  who  lived  at  the  fame 
time  as  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article,  has  often  been  mistaken 
for  him.  He  was  born  of  Jewish  parents,  but  embraced  the  Christian 
religion.  He  died  in  1632.  His  works,  among  which  is  a  valuable 
Commentary  on  the  Physics  of  Aristotle,  were  published  after  his 
death,  Toulouse,  4to,  1636. 

SANCHEZ,  THOMAS,  a  learned  theologian,  was  born  at  Cordova 
in  1550,  of  noble  parents.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  ho  entered  the 
Society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  iu  course  of  time  became  director  of  the 
noviciate  at  Granada.  His  reputation  for  sanctity  and  theological 
learning  was  such  that  he  was  consulted  on  difficult  cases  of  conscience 
by  persons  from  all  parts  of  Spain  and  Italy.  This  induced  him  to 
write  his  '  Disputatioues  dc  Sancto  Matrimonii  Sacramento,'  which  he 
intended  as  a  sort  of  manual  for  confessors.  This  work,  in  which  the 
author  displayed  great  learning,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  animad- 
version, owing  to  the  free  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated.  It 
was  first  printed  at  Geneva,  folio,  1C02,  and  has  subsequently  gone 
through  fifteen  different  editions.  He  also  wrote  'Opus  Morale  in 
Pracepta  Decalogi,'  Mad.,  1C13  ;  and  'Consilia,  sou  Opuscula  Moralia,' 
Lyon,  1G34-35.  Sanchez  died  19th  of  May  1010,  at  Granada,  where 
he  was  interred  with  great  pomp. 

SANCHUNIATHON,  a  Phoenician  writer,  whose  era  is  not  certain ; 
some  make  him  a  contemporary  of  Queen  Semiramis  (Euseb ,  '  Pra?p. 
E^aug.,'  i.  p.  31 ;  x.  p.  4S5),  and  others  say  that  he  lived  about  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war.  (Porphyr.  ap.  Euseb.,  1.  c. ;  Suidas,  s.  v. 
2o7x«»'ia9w>'.)  His  birthplace,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  was 
Berytus,  though  Athemeus  (iii.  p.  126,  where  however  the  common 
reading  is  Sovciai'fW)  and  Suidas  call  hiui  a  Tyrian.  He  was  the 
contemporary  of  Adonilibnas,  a  king  of  Byblus,  to  whom  he  was 
engaged  aa  secretary  ;  and  it  was  at  the  request  of  this  king  that  he 
wrote  his  priucipal  work.  Suidas  mentions  the  titles  of  two  works 
of  Sanchuuiathon,  one  called  ■Kipi  rrjs  'Ep,uoD  (jwaioXoylas ;  another 
Aryuirnaici)  Qeo\oy'ia.  AtheuKus  speaks  of  the  QoivniiKa  of  Sanchuuia- 
thon, that  is,  'A  History  of  Phoenicia,'  which  by  other  ancient  writers  is 
called  i>oivaciKT)  iaropla,  or  Qoivikwv  deoAoyla.  (Porphyr.,  '  De  Abstin. 
ab  Anim.,'  ii. ' p.  94;  Theodoret,  p.  34.)  But  these  three  titles  pro- 
bably refer  to  different  portions  of  ti  e  same  work,  namely,  to  his 
'History  of  Phoenicia,'  in  which  he  described  the  religious  as  well 
as  the  profane  history  of  his  own  couutry,  aud  also  the  theology  of 
Egypt.  He  is  said  to  have  derived  most  of  his  information  from  the 
books  of  Taaut  (Hermes),  or  from  Hierombal,  a  priest  of  the  god  'Uvu 
(perhaps  Jehovah) ;  aud  if  the  latter  be  the  same  as  Jerobaal  (Gideon) 
in  the  book  of  Judges,  Sanchuuiathon  must  have  lived  iu  the  14th 
century  before  the  Chiistiau  era.  But  little  confidence  can  be  placed 
in  these  and  similar  conjectures,  and  some  critics  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  deny  the  existence  of  Sanchuuiathon. 

The  original  works  of  Sanchuuiathon,  which  were  written  in  the 
Phoenician  language,  are  now  lost,  and  even  the  ancients  who  speak  of 
them  do  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  them  iu  the  origiual 
language,  but  they  speak  of  a  Greek  translation  made  by  Philo  of 
Byblus,  a  grammarian  who  lived  during  the  latter  half  of  the  first 
century  of  our  era.  The  origiual  work  of  Sanchuuiathon  is  said  to 
have  consisted  of  eight  books  (Porphyr.,  '  De  Abstinent.,'  ii.  p.  94), 
but  the  translation  of  Philo  was  divided  into  nine  books.  (Euseb., 
'Praip.  Evang.,'  i.  p.  31.)  The  work  of  Eusebius  just  referred  to 
contains  a  considerable  fragment  of  the  history  of  Sanchuniathon, 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  gods  of  the  Phoenicians  aud  Egyptians, 
and  till  within  the  last  few  years  this  and  a  few  other  fragments,  as 
translated  by  Philo,  were  the  only  parts  of  the  work  of  Sanchuniathon 
which  were  known.  A  very  useful  edition  of  these  fragments  was 
published  at  Leipzig  in  1S26,  by  J.  C.  Orelli,  under  the  title  '  Saucho- 
niathouis  Perjtii  Fragmenta  de  Cosmogonia  et  Theologia  Phceuicium, 
Gr.  et  I.at.  recogn.  emend,  not.  sel.  Scaligeri.,  Bocharti,  G.  J.  Vossii, 
Cumberlaudi  aliorumque  permult.  suisque  auiuidv.,  illustr.  J.  C.  Orelli.' 
But  in  the  year  1S35  a  manuscript  containing  the  whole  of  the  nine 


books  of  Philo'n  translation  of  Sanchuniathon  was  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  de  Meriubao,  in  tho  province 
of  Eutre  Douro  o  Miuho  in  Portugal,  by  Colonel  IVroiio,  or,  according 
to  other!,  by  a  QermRD  surgeon.  The  announcement  of  the  discovery 
of  so  important  a  work  created  a  great  sensation  throughout  Kurope ; 
but  the  opinions  of  scholars  were  divided  :  Homo  declared  tho  work  to 
bo  a  forgery  of  Philo,  while  others,  and  especially  Grotefeud,  exerted 
their  utmost  to  prove  that  tho  work  was  the  real  translation  of 
Sauchuniathon  mado  by  Philo.  The  controversy  was  at  th;  time 
carried  on  with  great  zeal  in  Germany,  nud  tho  result  was,  that  a'.  la  '. 
almost  all  scholars  agreed  that  tho  work  was  spurious.  In  1  -36  WaK< 
f i- Id  published  a  German  translation  of  it,  with  an  introductory  dis- 
course by  Grotefond,  under  tho  title  'Sanchuniathou's  Urgecchichte  der 
Phosnizier  in  einem  Auszuge  aus  der  wieder  aufgefuudeuen  Handaohrift 
von  Philo's  vollstiiud.  Uebersetzung  nebst  Bemerkungen  von  F-. 
Wagenf.  Id  rnit  einem  Vorwortc  von.  G.  P.  Grotefend,  mit  einem  Fac- 
simile,' Hanover,  1836.  The  year  following  there  appe  trod  'Sanehu- 
niathonis  Historiarum  Phoenicia;  libros  noveni,  GrSBOe  \vrsos  Si  Phiione 
Biblio,  edidit  Latinaque  versione  douavit  F.  Wagrnfeld,'  Svo,  Premie, 
1837;  and  another  German  translation,  '  S  mchuuiathou's  Phccnicischo 
Geschichte  ;  nach  der  Griechischen  Bearbcitung  des  Philo  von  Byblus 
ins  Deutsche  ubersetzt,  mit  einer  Vorrede,'  Svo,  Liibeck,  1837.  Com- 
pare, on  Sanchuniathon  in  general,  J.  A.  Fabricius,  'Biblioth.  Gra;c.,' 
vol.  i.,  p.  222,  &c. ;  and  respecting  the  controversy  on  the  new  dis- 
covery, C.  L.  Grotefend,  'Die  Sanchuniathouische  Streitfrage  nach 
uugedruckten  Briel'eu  gewiirdigt,'  Svo,  Hanover,  1S36  ;  Schmidt, 
'  Der  neuentdeckte  Sanchuniathon,  ein  brief »vechsel,'  Svo,  Altona, 
1833 ;  and  Movers,  '  Die  Phbnizicr,'  p.  110,  &c. 

SANCROFT,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  and  learned  prelate  of  the 
English  Church,  was  bom  at  Fresingfield  in  Suffolk,  on  the  loth  of 
January  1616.  Being  remarked  while  at  school  for  his  piety  and 
extraordinary  powers  and  attainments,  ho  was  early  destined  for  tho 
Church,  and  sent  to  study  in  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
living  in  the  university  in  1012,  but  some  time  after  lost  his  fellowship 
at  Emmanuel  College  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  take  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant. 

While  in  the  university  he  was  a  most  diligent  student.  We  are 
not  informed  what  he  did  from  the  time  when  he  lost  his  fellowship 
to  the  return  of  the  king,  but  it  was  during  this  pei  iod  that  he  pro- 
duced the  work  entitled  'Modern  Policies  and  Practices,'  a  work 
containing  statements  of  general  principles  in  politic*,  but  intended 
plainly  to  bear  on  the  prevalent  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  day. 
Some  part  of  the  time  was  spent  abroad.  A  little  before  the  king's 
return  he  was  iu  England,  and  chosen  one  of  the  university  preachers; 
in  the  same  year  he  was  collated  to  the  rectory  of  Houghtou-le-.Spring, 
and  made  a  prebendary  of  the  church  of  Durham.  His  rise  was  now 
rapid  :  in  1062  he  was  made  Master  of  Emmanuel ;  in  1063,  Dean  of 
York;  in  1664,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's;  iu  106S,  Archdeacon  of  Canter- 
bury ;  and  in  167S,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

While  in  this  high  dignity  he  performed  many,  useful  works.  But 
a  change  was  at  hand.  King  James  II.  found  no  countenance  from 
the  archbishop  iu  his  designs  to  introduce  Popery,  nor  passive  acquies- 
cence, and  when  he  had  issued  his  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
aud  required  the  clergy  to  publish  it,  Sancroft  refused,  and,  accom- 
panied by  six  other  bishops,  presented  a  petition  to  the  king  against 
the  declaration.  This  petition  was  treated  as  a  libel,  and  the  seven 
prelates  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  but  on  their  trial  were 
acquitted.  Iu  the  same  year  he  was  much  employed  in  endeavouring 
to  effect  a  comprehension  of  the  Dissenters  and  the  Church.  He  con- 
curred in  the  declaration  for  a  free  parliament  when  King  James  had 
withdrawn  himself;  but  when  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  were 
declared  king  aud  queen,  he,  together  with  several  other  of  the  prelates 
and  many  of  the  inferior  clergy,  refused  to  take  the  required  oaths, 
and  he  was  iu  consequence  deprived  of  his  dignity. 

Tillotson  was  nominated  his  successor  ;  and  as  to  Sancrolt  himself, 
he  did  not  long  survive.  Retiring  to  Fresingfield,  the  place  of  his 
birth,  he  lived  there  in  a  state  of  great  seclusion  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  24th  of  November  1693.  He  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  that  place,  under  a  tomb,  the  inscription  on  which, 
written  by  himself,  is  characteristic  acd  remarkable:  — "  Willian 
Sancroft,  born  in  this  parish  ;  afterwards,  by  the  providence  of  God, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  at  last,  deprived  of  all  which  he  could  not 
keep  with  a  good  conscience,  returned  hither  to  end  his  life,  and  pro- 
fessetb  here,  at  the  foot  of  his  tomb,  that  as  naked  he  came  forth,  so 
naked  he  must  return,  the  Lord  gave,  aud  the  Lord  hath  given  away 
(as  the  Lord  pleases,  so  things  come  to  pass),  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord."  There  is  more  of  it,  but  this  is  the  most  striking  part, 
Sancroft  published  a  few  sermons ;  dialogues  entitled  '  Fur  pnedes- 
tinatus,' 12mo,  1051;  'Modern  Politics,'  and  one  or  two  other  works 
of  little  permanent  value. 

SA'NCTIUS.    [Sanchez,  De  Arevalo.] 

SANCTO'lUUS,  the  Latinised  form  of  the  name  of  \a  eminent 
Italian  physician,  who  was  called  in  his  own  language  Santorio.  He 
was  born  iu  1561,  at  Capo  d'  Istria,  studied  medicine  aud  took  his 
degree  at  Padua,  and  then  settled  at  Venice  as  a  practitioner,  where 
he  had  considerable  success.  In  1611  he  was  recalled  to  Padua,  and 
appointed  professor  of  the  theory  of  medicine  in  that  university.  He 
there  commenced  a  series  of  observations  on  insensible  perspiration, 
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which  have  made  his  name  known  throughout  Europe,  even  among 
tho.-e  wlio  do  not  belong  to  the  medical  profession.  "  For  the  better 
carrying  on  these  experiments,"  says  Addison,  iu  the  'Spectator,' 
No.  25,  "  he  contrived  a  certain  mathematical  chair,  which  was  so 
artificially  hung  upon  springs  that  it  would  weigh  anything  as  well  as 
a  pair  of  scales.  By  this  means  he  discovered  how  many  ounces  of 
his  food  passed  by  perspiration,  what  quantity  of  it  was  turned  into 
nourishment,  and  how  much  went  away  by  the  other  channels  and 
distributions  of  nature."  He  continued  to  lecture  at  l'adua  to  nume- 
rous audiences  for  thirteen  years,  until  his  reputation  occasioning  his 
being  frequently  sent  for  to  Venice  by  the  people  of  distinction  iu 
that  city,  he  resigned  his  professorship,  in  order  to  dedicate  all  his 
time  to  medical  pract  ice.  1 1  is  resignation  was  accepted,  but  the  salary 
continued;  and  with  this  testimony  of  the  public  esteem  he  removed 
and  settled  finally  at  Venice,  where  he  died  in  1636,  aged  seventy -five. 
A  marble  statue  was  erected  to  his  honour  in  the  cloister  of  the 
Servites,  where  he  was  interred;  and  the  College  of  Physicians  at 
Venice,  in  return  for  a  legacy  which  hebequeathid  them,  annually 
commemorate  him  iu  a  laudatory  harangue.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  following  woiks: — 1,  'Methodus  vitandorum  Errorum  omnium  qui 
in  Arte  Medica  contingunt  Libri  XV.,'  Venet.,  folio,  1602,  and  several 
times  reprinted.  Haller,  who  gives  a  short  analysis  of  its  contents 
(' Biblioth.  Medio.  Tract.,'  torn,  ii.,  p.  351),  says  that  there  is  touch 
useful  matter  in  it,  and  calls  it  "  magni  moment,  opus,  etsi  raro  citatnr." 

2,  '  Commentarius  in  Artem  Medicinalem  Galeui,'  Veiut.,  folio,  1612. 
"  Fusi.-sitnum  opus,"  says  Haller,  "  ut  taxliuin  lectionis  vix  feras." 

3,  ■  Ars  de  Statica  Medicina  Sectionibus  Aphorismorum  Septem  com- 
prehensa,'  Venet.,  12mo,  1614.  This  is  the  work  by  which  his  name 
is  best  known,  of  which  there  are  numerous  editions,  and  which  was 
translat.  d  into  several  modern  languages.  The  latest  edition  that  the 
writer  has  seen  quoted  is  that  with  a  Commentary  by  A.  C.  Lorry, 
Paris,  12mo,  1770.  There  is  a  French  translation  by  Le  Breton,  Paris, 
8vo,  1722,  and  by  Pierre  Noguez,  12mo,  2  vols.,  1725;  an  Italian  one 
by  F.  Chiori,  Venice,  1743  ;  a  German  one,  Bremen,  8vo,  1736;  and  an 
English  one,  London,  12mo,  1676,  and  another  by  Dr.  Quiucy,  third 
edition,  Loudon,  8vo,  1723.  It  contains  the  results  of  a  long  series  of 
observations  made  upon  the  weight  of  his  own  body,  and  the  external 
causes  which  influenced  its  increase  and  diminution.  He  treats  espe- 
cially of  imeusible  perspiration,  on  the  due  amount  of  which  he  makes 
health  and  disease  depend.  There  is  much  curious  and  valuable  mattt  r 
in  the  work,  though  the  advances  of  modern  science  have  thrown  some 
doubt  upon  the  infallibility  of  some  of  his  aphorisms.  He  unques- 
tionably conferred  a  benefit  on  medical  science  by  directing  the  obser- 
vations of  medical  men  to  the  functions  of  the  skin  ;  but  unfortunately 
the  doctrines  were  extended  much  too  far ;  and  coinciding  w  ith  the 
mechanical  principles  which  were  coming  into  vogue  after  the  disco- 
very of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  with  the  chemical 
notions  which  were  not  yet  exploded,  they  contributed  to  complete 
the  establishment  of  the  'humoral  pathology,'  under  the  shackles  of 
which  the  practice«of  medicine  continued  almost  to  our  own  times. 

4,  'Commentarius  in  Primum  Fen  Primi  Libri  Canonis  Avicennaj,' 
Venet  ,  folio,  1626.  "  Memorabile  opus,"  says  Haller,  "plenumque 
propriorum  inventorum  et  cogitationum  apud  auctorem  primum  nata- 
rum  "  In  it  he  describes  an  instrument  that  he  had  invented  for 
measuring  the  force  of  the  pulse,  and  several  new  instruments  of 
surgery.  He  was  also  the  first  ]  hysician  who  attempted  to  measure 
by  the  thermometer  (then  newly  invented)  the  heat  of  the  skiu  in 
different  diseases,  and  at  different  periods  of  the  same  disease.  5, 
'Commentarius  in  Primani  Sectionem  Aphorismorum  Hippocratis,' 
Venet.,  8vo,  1629.  A  work  not  of  much  value.  6,  '  Liber  de  Reine- 
diorum  Iuventione,'  Venet.,  Svo,  1629,  contains  nothing  remarkable 
except  the  account  of  some  post  mortem  examinations.  A  letter  by 
Sauctorins,  '  De  Calculo,'  is  inserted  in  Jo.  van  Beverwyck's  '  De 
Calculo  Renum  et  Vesicae  Liber  Siugularis,  cum  Epistolis  et  Consulta- 
tionibus  Magnorum  Virorum,'  Lugd.  Bat.,  12mo,  1638.  All  his  works 
were  collected  and  published  in  four  volumes,  4to,  Venet.,  1C60. 

SANDBY,  PAUL,  K.A.,  was  descended  from  a  branch  of  the  family 
of  Sandby  of  Babworth,  and  was  born  at  Nottingham  in  1725.  In 
3746  he  came  to  London,  and  commenced  his  artist  studies  at  the 
drawing  school  at  the  Tower.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
oy  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  draughtsman  to  the  survey  of  the  High- 
lands, under  General  Watson,  and  although  chiefly  employed  in  drawing 
plans,  he  made  a  large  number  of  sketches,  which  he  afterwards  etched 
in  Edinburgh,  and  published  in  folio  in  London  in  1752.  A  series  of 
seventy  engravings  of  Windsor  and  Eton,  taken  during  his  residence 
at  Wiudsor  with  his  brother  Thomas  Sandby,  afterwards  obtained 
for  him  the  patronage  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  F.R.S.,  who  purchased  the 
whole  of  them  at  a  very  liberal  price,  aud  invited  Sandby  to  accompany 
him  aud  the  Hon.  Charles  Greville  on  a  tour  through  Wales.  In  the 
scenery  of  that  country  he  found  abundant  material  for  his  pencil, 
and  of  the  fruits  of  this  journey  he  subsequently  dedicated  to  these, 
bis  early  patrons,  forty-eight  plates  engraved  by  himself  in  aquatinta 
from  the  drawings  he  then  made. 

In  1753-54,  when  the  scheme  for  creating  a  public  academy  for  the 
arts  was  first  proposed,  he  was  a  member  of  the  St.  Martin's  Lane 
Academy,  and,  warmly  engaging  iu  the  controversy  which  arose,  he 
ridiculed  the  opposition  of  Hogarth  to  the  plan,  in  a  series  of  etchings 
published  anonymously,  which  signally  exhibited  his  power  as  a  cari- 


caturist. After  the  controversy  was  over,  he  withdrew  the  prints,  and 
caused  the  plates  to  be  destroyed.  As  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Artists  he  was  a  constant  contributor  to  their  exhibitions  from  1760  to 
1764.  Subsequently,  when  the  society  obtained  a  royal  charter  of 
incorporation  he  was  one  of  the  twenty  directors,  but  withdrew  from 
that  office  after  the  dissension  which  followed,  and  in  1768  became  one 
of  the  foundation  members  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance  chief  drawing- 
master  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich.  This  office  he 
held  till  the  close  of  his  life  with  honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to 
the  institution.  As  a  teacher  of  drawing  he  was  eminently  successful, 
and  among  his  pupils  and  friends  he  subsequently  numbered  as  cor- 
respondents the  Earl  of  Buchan,  Lord  Harcourt,  Lord  Nuneham, 
Dr.  Norbury  (the  provost  of  Etou),  and  the  poets  Mason  and  Gray  ; 
while  among  the  professional  artists  under  his  instruction  were 
M.  A.  Rookcr,  William  Watts  the  engraver,  and  the  father  of  Mr.  J.  D. 
Hfirdiug. 

Paul  Sandby  painted  iu  oil  as  well  as  in  opaque  colours  with  great- 
success,  but  his  name  will  be  lvrnembered  chiefly  as  the  founder  of 
the  English  school  of  water-colour  painting,  he  being  the  first  to  show 
the  capability  of  that  material  to  produco  finished  pictures.  He  went 
to  nature  for  bis  prototype,  and  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  linear  perspective,  he  drew  on  their  respective  sites 
his  views  of  cities,  castles,  and  other  objects,  with  characteristic 
truth  and  pictorial  taste.  In  his  early  druwings  the  process  by  which 
he  produced  the  cheerful  daylight  eflects  apparent  in  his  landscapes, 
was  to  pen  carefully  the  outline  of  every  part  of  the  composition  with- 
out diminution  of  tint,  distributing  the  shadows  with  Indian  ink, 
and  afterwards  throwing  a  wash  of  colour  over  the  whole.  Although 
wanting  the  richness  and  brilliancy  of  modern  water-colour  painting, 
his  works  bear  the  impress  of  an  original  mind,  and  aro  efficient 
in  all  that  regards  light  and  shade,  form  and  composition.  As  he 
advanced  in  years  his  colouring  was  more  rich  and  varied,  aud  his 
later  drawings  especially  exhibit  a  pleasing  harmony  of  tints. 

Paul  Sandby  was  the  first  English  artist  who  adopted  the  method  of 
aquatint  engraving,  which  he  brought  to  great  perfection.  The  best 
specimens  of  this  class  are  his  views  of  the  Encampments  in  the  Parks 
in  1780,  aud  of  Windsor  and  Fton,  engraved  from  his  own  drawings; 
the  Sports  of  the  Carnival  at  Rome,  after  David  Allan  ;  and  Views  in 
Italy  and  Asia  Minor,  after  Pars,  Clerisseau,  &c.  His  etchings  are  also 
numerous,  chiefly  of  views  and  compositions,  but  occasionally  designs 
of  subjects,  as  those  illustrating  the  '  Cries  of  London,'  Ramsay's 
'  Gentle  Shepherd,'  &c.  Of  his  larger  works  on  copper,  the  plates  in 
the  style  of  Piranesi,  from  Collius's  paintings  illustrating  Tasso'e 
'Jerusalem  Delivered,'  and  views  in  the  West  Indies  aud  America, 
are  the  best. 

A  volume  of  150  engraving-',  copied  from  his  views  in  England  and 
Wales,  was  published  as  'The  Virtuosi's  Museum  '  in  1778.  He  died, 
regretted  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  to  whom  bis  warm-hearted  kind- 
ness and  benignity  of  disposition  had  endeared  him,  at  his  house 
No.  4,  St.  George's  Row,  Hyde  Park,  on  the  9th  of  November  1809, 
and  was  interred  in  the  burial-ground  of  St.  George's,  Hauover-square. 

SANDBY,  THOMAS,  R.A.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Nottingham  in  1721,  and  is  said  to  have  first  had  bis  thoughts  directed 
to  the  arts  as  a  profession,  by  having  per.-everiugly  pursued  a  new 
system  of  perspective  which  he  brought  to  a  state  of  great  perfection 
aud  readiness  of  application.  Encouraged  by  the  reputation  be 
acquired  by  a  drawing  of  his  native  town  made  upon  these  novel 
rules,  he  came  to  London,  and  was  in  1743  appointed  draughtsman  to 
the  Chief  Engineer  in  Scotland.  While  thus  occupied  he  was  at  Fort 
W  illiam  in  the  Highlauds  when  the  Pretender  landed,  and  was  the 
first  person  who  conveyed  intelligence  of  that  event  to  Government  in 
1745.  In  recognition  of  his  merits  and  his  services,  William,  duke  of 
Cumberland,  appointed  him  his  peculiar  draughtsman,  and  after  the 
termination  of  the  struggle  in  Scotland,  he  followed  the  Duke  in  his 
campaigns  in  Flanders.  In  1746  he  was  made  Deputy  Ranger  of 
Windsor  Great  Park,  an  appointment  which  he  held  for  fifty-two  years» 
In  this  capacity,  combined  with  his  professional  position  as  architect 
to  the  king,  be  planned  in  1754,  the  construction  of  the  Virginia 
Water,  the  largest  artificial  lake  in  the  kingdom,  and  shortly  after- 
wards published  a  series  of  eight  folio  views  illustrating  the  improve- 
ments and  alterations  iu  Windsor  Great  Park  effected  by  his  labours. 

In  1755  he  was  one  of  the  committee  of  artists  who  combined  to 
propose  a  plan  for  the  foundation  of  a  public  academy  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  arts;  in  1766  he  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Incorporated 
Artists  of  Great  Britain;  aud  iu  1768,  on  the  formation  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  he  was  appointed  the  first  professor  of  architecture  at  that 
institution,  where  he  continued  annually  until  1796  to  deliver  a  series 
of  lectures  on  architecture,  largely  illustrated  by  his  own  drawings. 
These  lectures  were  never  published,  but  the  original  manuscript  was 
presented  by  the  late  John  Britton  to  the  library  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects.  A  large  number  of  his  drawings  are  in  the  Soane 
Museum  and  the  print-room  of  the  British  Museum,  and  display  both 
architectural  correctness  and  pictorial  taste.  Freemasons'  Hall  in 
London  was  built  from  his  desigu  in  1775;  and  in  1768  he  gained  the 
first  prize  in  the  competition  for  the  erection  of  the  Royal  Exchange 
in  Dublin  equally  with  Cooley,  but  the  latter  being  an  Irishman 
obtained  the  commission.    A  design  by  him  for  an  ornamental  bridge 
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across  the  Thames  at  Somorset  House  attracted  great  attention  at  tlio 
time,  but  it  was  never  proposed  to  bo  erected  from  the  great  expense 
which  would  have  attended  its  construction. 

Thomas  Sand  by  died  at  the  deputy-ranger's  lodgo  in  Windsor  Great 
Tark  on  the  25th  of  June  1798,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  and  was 
buried  at  Old  Windsor. 

SANDEMAN,  ROBERT,  a  native  of  Perth  in  Scotland,  was  born 
in  1718.  Having  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Glas,  a 
minister  iu  the  Presbyterian  church,  who  was  removed  in  the  year 
1728  fioin  his  office  on  accuuut  of  certain  peculiarities  of  religious 
opinion,  Mr.  Saudemau  adopted  the  views  of  his  father-in  law  and 
devoted  himself  to  their  promulgation.  In  1767  he  published  his 
Letters  on  the  '  Therou  and  Aspasia'  of  Mr.  James  Ilervey,  iu  which 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Glassite  system  are  exhibited  in  a  popular 
manner.  In  1708  he  began  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Samuel  Pike, 
an  Independent  minister  of  note  iu  London,  who  adopted  his  views, 
and  in  1700  he  removed  to  Loudon,  where  he  preached  iu  various 
places,  and  attracted  much  notice,  lie  formed  a  congregation  in 
Loudon  iu  1702.  In  1704  he  removed  to  the  American  Colonies, 
where  he  continued  till  his  diath.  The  leading  doctrine  of  the  Saude- 
uianians  is  thus  expressed  in  the  epitaph  on  Mr.  Saudeman's  tomb  at 
Daubury  in  New  England : — '•Here  lies,  until  the  resurrection,  the 
body  of  Robert  Sandcman,  who,  iu  the  face  of  continual  opposition 
from  all  sorts  of  men,  long  anil  boldly  contended  for  the  ancient  faith, 
that  the  bare  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  without  a  deed  or  thought  on  the 
part  of  man,  is  sufficient  to  present  the  chief  of  sinners  spotless  before 
God.''  Saudemau,  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  justifying  faith, 
describes  it  as  no  more  than  a  simplo  'assent'  to  the  divine  testimony, 
passively  received  by  the  understanding. 

The  Sauderuauians  in  London  met  first  for  public  worship  at  the 
hall  of  the  Glovers'  Company,  afterwards  at  an  old  inet ting-house  of 
the  Quakers  in  Bull  and  Mouth  Street,  and  from  1778  at  a  chapel  iu 
Paul's  Alley,  Barbican.  The  best  account  which  has  been  given  of  this 
sect  is  to  be  found  iu  '  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Dissenting 
Churches  in  Loudon,'  by  Walter  Wilson,  in  4  vols.  8vo  (vol.  iii. 
p.  2C1-27G).  After  giving  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  faith  of  this 
body  of  persons,  he  proceeds  "  to  unfold  some  of  those  practices  by 
which  they  are  distinguished  from  other  Christians  :  these  are,  their 
weekly  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper;  their  love-feasts,  of  which 
every  member  is  not  only  allowed  but  required  to  partake,  and  which 
coucist  iu  dining  either  in  the  vestry  of  their  meeting  house  or  at  each 
other's  houses  iu  the  interval  between  the  morning  and  afternoon 
services  ;  their  kiss  of  charity  at  the  admission  of  a  new  member,  and 
at  other  times  when  they  deem  it  necessary  and  proper ;  their  weekly 
collections  before  the  Lord's  supper,  for  the  support  of  the  poor  and 
defraying  other  expenses;  mutual  exhortation  ;  ab.>tinence  from  blood 
and  things  sti  angled;  washing  each  other's  feet,  when,  as  a  deed  of 
mercy,  it  might  he  an  expression  of  love;  commuuity  of  goods,  by 
which  any  one  is  to  consider  the  whole  of  his  property  liable  to  the 
calls  of  the  poor  and  of  the  church  ;  and  the  unlawfulness  of  laying 
up  treasures  upon  earth,  by  settiug  them  apart  for  any  distant,  future, 
and  uncertain  use.  Agreeably  to  this,  they  do  not  allow  of  putting 
out  money  to  interest.  They  allow  of  public  aud  private  diversions, 
so  far  as  they  are  not  connected  w  ith  circumstances  really  sinful ;  and, 
apprehending  a  lot  to  be  a  thing  sacred,  they  disapprove  of  lotteries 
and  games  of  chance."  At  the  census,  takeu  in  1S51,  the  Saude- 
mauians in  England  numbered  six  congregations,  with  an  attendance 
on  the  Census  Sunday  of  439  iu  the  moruiug,  2.30  in  the  afternoon, 
aud  61  iu  the  evening.  Iu  Scotlaud  the  number  of  congregations  was 
six,  vtith  u  maximum  attendance  of  554.  In  America  the  Census  report 
does  iii 't  specify  the  number  of  Sandemauian  congregations.  The  British 
census  for  186J  took  no  account  of  the  attendance  at  places  of  worship. 

SANDEHSON,  ROBERT,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  born  at  Bother- 
ham  in  Yorkshire,  September  19,  15S7.  So  rapid  was  the  progress  he 
made  at.the  grammar-school  of  his  native  town,  that  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  was  sent  to  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Iu  1006  he  was 
elected  fellow,  aud  in  1608  reader  in  logic  iu  that  college:  his  logic 
le.tures  weie  published  under  the  title  '  Logkas  Artis  Compendium,' 
in  1015.  aud  passed  through  several  edilious.  Having  some  years 
earlier  taken  holy  orders,  he  was  in  1015  presented  by  his  cousin,  Lord 
Caotleton,  to  the  rectory  of  Wibberton,  near  Boston,  Lincolnshire, 
but  exchanged  it  the  follow  ing  year  for  the  rectory  of  Boothby  Pan- 
nell,  in  the  same  county,  which  he  retained  for  abo\e  forty  years.  He 
now  resigned  his  fellowship,  and  married;  was  made  prcbeiid  of 
Southwell,  aud  in  1629  of  Lincoln.  He  was  also  chosen  as  clerk  iu 
convocation  for  the  diocese  of  Lincoln. 

Having  become  known  to  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London,  that 
prelate  recommended  him  as  one  extremely  skilled  in  casuistical 
learning  to  Charles  L,  who  appointed  him  his  chaplain,  and  soon 
conceived  a  great  esteem  for  him.  Being  with  the  king  at  Oxford, 
in  1030,  he  was  created  L).D.  Iu  1042  he  was  appointed  by  the 
king  ie-ius  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  but  the  state  of  public 
affairs  did  nut  permit  him  to  enter  upon  that  office  till  1040,  aud 
he  was  then  uuable  to  hold  it  for  more  than  a  year.  In  1043  the 
parliament  named  him  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  but  he  never 
Bat  amongst  them,  and  as  he  refused  to  sigu  the  Covenant  his  living 
was  seque.-tered ;  indeed  to  Sanderson  is  ascribed  the  principal  share 
in  drawing  up  '  The  Reasons  of  the  Uuiversity  of  Oxford  against 


the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  the  Negative  Oath,  mid  the  Ordi- 
nances concerning  Discipline  and  Worship.' 

When  the  parliament  made  their  "  proposal*  to  the  king  for  a  peace 
in  Church  and  State,"  Dr.  Sanderson  was  one  of  the  tour  divines  whom 
Charles  requested  to  bo  allowed  to  attend  him  for  the  satisfaction  of 
his  conscience  as  to  how  far  he  might  yield  assent  to  these  proposal*. 
The  request  was  refused  at  the  time,  but  afterwards  Sanderson  was 
permitted  to  attend  him  both  at  Hampton  Court  and  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 
and  the  result  of  their  private  conferences  is  said  by  Walton  to  nvi 
been  that  the  king  laid  on  Sanderson  an  injunction  to  consider  and 
report  on  the  proposition  for  the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  and  al  o  to 
write  on  certain  cases  of  conscience.  The  result  of  these  lequests  was 
the  preparation  of  Sanderson's  treati-e,  'Episcopacy  as  established  by 
Law  in  England  not  prejudicial  to  Regal  Power,  8vo,  published  iu 
1001  and  1003;  and  also  his  celebrated  '  Nine  Caiis  of  Conscience 
Resolved.'  printed  at  different  times,  but  Cist  collected  in  1078. 

On  being  ejected  by  the  parliamentary  visitors  from  hi*  professor- 
ship in  1048,  Dr.  Sanderson  retired  to  his  living  of  Uoothby  Pa  n  n •  1 1 ; 
but  this  was  placed  under  sequestration,  and  be  was  arrested,  lie  was 
however  soon  alter  exchanged  for  a  puritan  divine  held  in  Custody  by 
the  royalists,  and  his  living  restored  under  certain  conditions,  thoogn 
he  was  several  times  afterwards  molested  and  on  one  occasion  woun  led 
by  a  party  of  soldiers.  At  the  restoration  Dr.  Saudtrson  was  rein- 
stated in  his  professorship,  and  shortly  after  made  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
His  liberal  conduct  in  this  office  gained  him  general  esteem,  but  he 
enjoyed  it  little  more  than  two  years,  dying  on  the  2'Jth  of  January 
1003  in  his  seventy  sixth  year-. 

Besides  the  works  above  mentioned,  Bishop  Sanderson  wrote  'De 
Juramenti  Obligatione,'  8vo,  1047,  and  several  times  reprinted : 
Charles  I.,  is  said  to  have  translated  this  work  during  his  imprisonment 
in  Carisbrook  Castle,  his  version  being  printed  at  London  in  1055;  'De 
Obligatione  Conscience,'  4to,  1661  ;  '  Censure  of  Mr.  Antony  Aschaw 
his  book  of  the  Confusions  aud  Revolutions  of  Government,'  8vo, 
1049;  'The  Power  commuuicated  by  God  to  the  Prince  and  the 
Obedience  required  of  the  Subject,'  aud  '  Clavi  Ti  abales :  or  Nails 
fastened  by  some  great  Masters  of  Assemblies,  toncemiug  the  King's 
supremacy,  the  Subject's  duty,  aud  Church  Government  by  Bishops,' 
4to,  1001 — both  inserted  in  a  collection  of  treatises  by  Archbishop 
Usher.  The  following  were  published  posthumously.  'Sermons 
(30  in  number),  preached  and  printed  at  different  times,'  with  the 
Author's  life  by  Izaak  Walton  prefixed,  folio,  1081,  at  the  end  of  the 
memoir  is  printed  '  Pax  Ecclesisc :  about  Predestination;'  'Discourse 
concerning  the  Church  iu  these  particulars  ;  -first  concerning  the  true 
Church,  secondly  coucerniug  the  (Jhureh  of  Rome,'  published  by  Dr. 
Asheton  in  1088.  Bishop  Sanderson  has  always  beeu  esteemed  one  of 
the  most  able  and  clear-headed  of  the  writers  on  casuistry  produced 
by  the  English  church,  but  his  writings  are  probably  little  read 
now. 

SANDOVA'L,  FRAY  PRUDENCIO  DE,  an  eminent  Spanish 
historian,  was  born  at  Valladolid,  others  say  at  Monterey  in  the 
province  of  Galicia,  about  1500.  His  parents  having  educated  him  for 
the  church,  he  took  the  monastic  orders  at  the  B.nedictiue  convent  of 
Santa  Maria  la  Real  de  Kaxera,  where  he  passed  several  years, 
devoting  all  his  atteution  to  the  study  of  the  civil  aud  ecclesiastical 
antiquities  of  Spain.  Having  gained  some  reputation  by  his  writings, 
he  was  made  abbot  of  San  Isidro  de  Guengua  at  Valladolid,  and  soon 
after  appointed  historiographer  to  Philip  III.  This  mouarch  charged 
him  with  the  continuation  of  the  '  Crouica  General '  of  Auibro-iu  de 
Morales  [Morales],  which  Sandoval  published  under  the  title  of 
'Historia  de  los  Reyes  de  Castilli  y  de  Leon.'  Other  historical  works, 
which  he  published  at  the  same  time,  attracted  the  notice  of  Philip, 
and  he  was  rewarded  by  him  with  the  bishopric  of  Tuy  in  Galicia, 
which  Sandoval  held  until  he  was  translated  to  that  of  Pamplona  in 
1012.  Sandoval's  whole  life  was  spent  iu  visiting  the  public  archives 
and  principal  libraries  in  Spain,  where  he.  found  many  interesting 
documents.  He  died  at  Pamplona,  March  17,  1021,  at  the  ai;e  of 
sixty-ore.  Besides  the  above,  Sandoval  wrote  seviral  other  works  on 
the  history  and  antiquities  of  his  native  country,  among  which  the 
following  are  the  most  deserving  of  notice: — 'Crouica  del  luclyto 
Emperador  de  Espana  Don  Alouso  VII.,'  fob,  Mad.  1000 :  this  is  a 
chrunicle  of  Alfonso,  king  of  Castile  aud  Leon,  surnamed  "  the 
Emperor."  '  Historia  de  la  Vida  y  Hcchos  del  Emperador  Carlos  V.,' 
iu  two  parts  (fob,  Valladolid,  1004),  Pamploua,  1014,  and  Antw.  16S1. 
This  is  a  work  of  great  value  :  there  are  two  old  English  translations, 
or  rather  abridgments,  of  it;  one  by  James  Wadsworth,  under  the 
title  of  'The  Civil  Wars  of  Spain,'  fob,  Loud..  1652;  the  other  by 
Captain  John  Stevens,  'History  of  Charles  V.,'  Svo,  Lond.,  1703. 
'Antiguedad  de  la  Ciudad  y  Iglesia  Cathedral  de  Tuy,'  4to,  Braga, 
1020.  '  Catalogo  de  los  Obispos  de  Pamplona,'  fob,  Painp.,  1604. 
'  Regla  e  lustrucciou  de  San  Leaudro,'  8vo,  Valladolid,  1004.  He  also 
edited  the  chronicles  of  Isidorus  Pacensis,  Sebastiauus  Salmanticeusis, 
Sampirus,  bishop  of  Astorga,  and  Pelagius  Oveteusis,  all  writers  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  whole  being  published  in  a  volume  under  the  title 
of  '  Las  Cronicas  de  los  Quatro  Obispos,'  fob,  1615  and  1034.  Sandoval 
is  justly  considered  by  Spauiards  one  of  their  best  historians.  His 
style  is  clear  aud  unaffected,  and  his  erudition  vast,  though,  like  most 
writers  of  his  time,  he  is  occasionally  led  away  by  a  strong  spirit  of 
nationality. 
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SANDRART,  JOACHIM  VON,  well  known  as  a  painter  and  j 
engraver,  but  more  celebrated  for  bis  writings  on  tbe  arts,  was  born  at 
Frankfurt  on  tbe  Main,  in  1C0G.  Having  received  a  good  general 
education,  be  devoted  bimself  to  tbe  study  of  tbe  arts,  and  was  first 
instructed  in  engraving  by  Tbcodore  de  Bry  and  Matthew  Merian. 
When  be  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Prague,  where  be 
was  for  some  time  instructed  in  engraving  by  Giles  Sadeler,  who  bow- 
ever  advised  him  to  apply  to  painting,  which  he  judged  to  be  better 
suited  to  his  genius.  He  accordingly  went  to  Utrecht,  where  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Gerhard  Hontborst.  Under  this  able  teacher  be 
made  great  progress,  so  as  to  be  shortly  able  to  assist  his  master  in 
many  of  bis  most  important  works. 

Deecampe  affirms  that  when  llonthorst  was  invited  to  England  by 
Charles  I.,  be  engaged  Sandrart  to  accompany  him,  that  the  king 
bespoke  many  pictures  of  him,  that  he  copied  several  portraits  by 
Holbein  for  the  Karl  of  Arundel,  and  that  he  remained  in  England  till 
1 C27  (in  which  case  he  would  have  been  only  twenty-one  years  of  age), 
when  he  went  to  Venice.  Pilkiugton's  Dictionary,  edited  by  Fuseli 
(1818),  gives  a  similar  account.  But  Bryan  (181G)  says  "there  appears 
to  be  very  little  authority  for  this  account.  No  picture  of  Saudrart's 
is  mentioned  in  king  Charles's  collection,  and  what  renders  the  story  of 
bis  having  been  in  England  more  improbable,  is  that  he  takes  no 
notice  of  it  himself  in  his  '  Life  of  Hontborst,'  thovigh  be  mentions 
that  artist's  journey  to  England,  and  gives  an  account  of  his  works 
here."  It  is  certain  that  he  spent  several  years  in  Italy.  At  Venice 
he  copied  tbe  finest  pictures  of  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese,  and  at  Rome 
was  much  employed  by  Cardinal  Barberiui  and  Prince  Giustiuiani. 
After  a  long  residence  in  Italy  be  returned  to  Frankfurt,  and  executed 
many  considerable  works  for  tbe  emperor  Ferdinand,  and  for  Maxi- 
milian, duke  of  Bavaria.  He  passed  the  bitter  years  of  his  life  at 
Niirnberg,  where  he  died  October  the  11th,  1GS3.  At  Niirnberg  he 
published  several  works,  particularly  his  Lives  of  the  Painters,  under 
the  title  of  'Acidemia,  Artis  Pictorial.' 

SANDYS,  GLORGE,  an  English  poet,  was  born  in  1577,  at  the 
palace  of  Bishopstborpe,  his  father,  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys,  being  then 
Archbishop  of  York.  In  1589,  the  year  after  his  father's  death,  be 
was  sent  to  Oxford,  and  became  a  member,  first  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  and 
was  afterwards,  as  Wood  thinks,  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  ('Atben. 
Uxon.')  We  have  no  account  how  he  passed  his  time  between  this 
period  and  the  year  1610,  when  he  commenced  his  travels  in  the 
East,  returning,  as  Wood  supposes,  "in  1612,  or  after,  much  improved 
in  several  respects,  being  master  of  several  languages,  of  a  fluent  and 
ready  discourse,  and  of  excellent  comportment;  having  naturally  a 
poetical  fancy,  and  a  zealous  inclination  to  all  human  learning,  which 
made  bis  company  desired  and  most  acceptable  to  most  virtuous  men 
and  scholars  of  bis  time."  His  account  of  his  travels  was  published 
in  1615,  being  dedicated  to  Charles,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  aud  entitled 
'A  Relation  of  a  Journey  begun  in  1610,  in  Four  Books,  containing  a 
Description  of  tbe  Turkish  Empire,  of  Eg\  pt,  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
of  the  remote  parts  of  Italy  aud  islands  adjoining.' 

After  this  Sandys  went  to  America,  aud  appears  to  have  succeeded 
his  brother  as  treasurer  for  tbe  English  colony  of  Virginia.  During 
his  residence  he  completed  his  translation  of  the  'Metamorphosis'  of 
Uvid,  on  which  be  bad  been  for  some  time  engaged.  On  bis  return  to 
England  be  was  appelated  oue  of  tbe  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber 
to  the  king.  In  1636  he  published  a  'Paraphrase  upon  the  Psalms,' 
and  two  j  ears  afterwards  'Paraphrases  on  the  Book  of  Job,  Eccle- 
siastes,  tbe  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  Songs  selected  out  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament ; '  in  1639  a  translation  of  1  Christ's  Passion,' 
a  tragedy  by  Grotius.  His  last  work  was  the  the  poetical  version  of 
the  '  Song  of  Solomon,'  in  1642.  He  died  at  Bexley  Abbey,  in  Kent, 
March  1643-44. 

Tbe  writings  of  Sandys  are  simple,  earnest,  and  devout;  his  travels 
are  learned  without  pedantry,  and  circumstantial  without  being 
tedious;  and  are  valuable  for  the  picture  they  give  of  tbe  East  in  his 
time,  particularly  of  Jerusalem.  His  poetical  writings  contributed, 
like  those  of  Carew  and  Herrick,  to  the  formation  of  a  well-tuned  aud 
harmonious  versification,  tbe  natural  accompaniment  of  the  refined 
purity  of  thought  and  expression  for  which  they  are  distinguished. 
His  merits  in  this  respect  have  been  acknowledged  by  Waller,  Dryden, 
and  Warton.  Specimens  of  bis  most  beautiful  compositions,  both  in 
poetry  and  prose,  are  given  in  tbe  Memoir  of  bis  Life,  by  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Todd,  prefixed  to  '  Selections  from  Sandy's  Metrical  Paraphrases/ 
&c,  London,  1S39,  from  which  biography  this  sketch  is  taken. 

SANGALLO,  or  SAN  GALLO,  a  family  of  distinguished  Italian 
astists  aud  architects,  whose  original  name  was  Giamberti. 

1.  Gitjliano  GiAMBEim,  born  in  1443,  was  the  son  of  Francisco 
Giamberti,  who  was  bimself  an  architect  of  some  repute  in  the  service 
of  Cosmo  de'  Medici.  At  first  both  he  and  bis  brother  Autonio  chiefly 
practised  carving  in  wood,  in  which  they  acquired  some  celebrity. 
Giuliano  was  next  employed  in  the  caj acity  of  military  engineer  by 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who  rated  his  services  very  highly.  So  patronised, 
Giuliano  determined  on  pursuing  architecture  as  bis  profession ;  aud 
he  bad  soon  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talent  in  tbe  fore-court 
or  cloister  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maddalena  de'  Pazzi  at.  Florence, 
wherein  he  introduced  an  Ionic  order,  whose  capitals  are  remarkable 
for  having  an  ornamental  necking,  at  that  time  an  innovation,  aud  said  I 
lo  have  been  imitated  from  an  antique  fragment  found  at  Fiesole.    He  j 


was  afterwards  commissioned  by  Lorenzo  himself  to  erect  a  large 
convent  (destroyed  during  the  siege  in  1530)  near  tbe  gate  of  San 
Gallo,  whence  he  obtained  the  name  of  '  Da  San  Gallo,'  at  first  jestingly 
bestowed  on  him  by  his  patron,  and  afterwards  adopted  by  himself 
and  the  rest  of  his  family.  In  1490  he  commenced  tbe  Palazzo  Gondi 
for  a  wealthy  merchant  of  that  name,  but,  owing  to  the  death  of  the 
latter,  the  building  was  not  completed;  nevertheless,  what  was  exe- 
cuted is,  with  some  imperfections,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Florentine 
style.  Among  his  numerous  other  works  was  a  palace  erected  by  him 
at  Savoua,  for  his  patron  the  Cardinal  della  Rovere  (now  converted 
into  the  convent  of  Santa  Chiara),  besides  other  buildiDgs  for  the  same 
prelate.  When  Rovere  was  elevated  to  the  pontificate  by  the  title  of 
Julius  II.,  Sangallo  expected  to  be  employed  as  architect  of  the  new 
St.  Peter's  church,  but  being  supplanted  by  Bramante,  he  retired  in 
disgust  to  Florence.  On  the  election  of  Leo  X.  he  returned  to  Rome, 
and  on  the  death  of  Bramante  was  offered  the  appointment  of  architect 
of  St.  Peter's,  but  he  declined  it  on  account  of  his  age  aud  infirmities, 
aud  returning  to  Florence,  died  there  two  years  afterwards  (1517),  at 
the  age  of  seventy-four. 

Giuliano  had  a  sou  named  Francesco,  who  is  Bpokcn  of  by  Vasari  as 
a  skilful  sculptor  then  living,  and  who  executed  the  mausoleum  erected 
at  Moute  Cassino  by  Clement  VII.  in  honour  of  Piero  de'  Medici. 

2.  Antonio  Sanoallo,  brother  of  tbe  preceding,  was  induced  by 
him  to  quit  the  profession  of  sculpture  for  that  of  architect,  and  was 
left  by  him  to  complete  the  palace  be  had  begun  at  Savona.  He  after- 
wards visited  Rome,  where  he  ingratiated  himself  with  Alexander  VI., 
to  whom  lie  proposed  to  convert  Hadrian's  mausoleum  into  a  fortress, 
and  he  altered  that  building  into  its  present  form,  since  which  time  it 
has  been  called  tbe  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  This  work  gave  so  much 
satisfaction,  both  to  the  pope  and  to  his  son  the  Duke  Valentino,  that 
the  latter  employed  him  to  erect  the  fortress  of  Civita  Castellaua, 
and  afterwards  that  of  Montefiascone.  He  likewise  erected  several 
churches,  among  which  that  of  the  MadonDa  at  Montepulciano  is 
esteemed  his  best  production  of  that  class.  Some  time  before  his 
death,  in  1534,  he  gave  up  both  architecture  and  sculpture,  and 
amused  himself  with  agricultural  pursuits. 

3.  Antonio  Sanoallo,  the  most  noted  of  the  family,  was  nephew 
to  the  two  preceding  on  tbe  mother's  side,  from  whom  he  received 
their  surname,  that  of  bis  father,  who  was  a  cooper  at  Mugello,  being 
Bartolomeo  Picconi.  He  was  at  first  put  to  the  business  of  a  common 
carpenter,  but  the  fame  of  his  uncles  determined  him  to  set  out  for 
Rome,  and  become  their  pupil;  and  when  they  quitted  that  city,  he 
found  another  instructor  and  protector  in  Bramante,  to  whom,  then 
advanced  in  years,  he  soon  rendered  himself  a  most  useful  assistant. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  bis  talents  obtained  for  him  the  notice  of 
persons  of  rank,  among  tbe  rest  of  Cardinal  Alexander  Farnese  (after- 
wards Paul  III  ),  who  employed  him  to  rebuild  his  mansion  in  the 
Campo  de'  Fiori,  tbe  first  beginning  of  that  splendid  pile,  which  would 
of  itself  alone  have  established  the  reputation  of  Sangallo.  One  of 
his  earliest  works  was  the  church  of  la  Madonna  di  Loretto,  near 
Trajan  s  pillar]  but  as  that  edifice  was  begun  in  1507,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  did  more  than  afterwards  complete  it.  His  other  works 
of  tbe  same  period  were  several  private  mansions  or  palazzi,  especially 
one  for  MarcLionne  Baldassini ;  but  as  neither  the  buildings  themselves 
are  described  nor  their  sites  distinctly  indicated  by  Vasari  aud  his 
other  biographers,  and  as  many  of  them  have  repeatedly  chaDged  their 
names,  it  is  now  difficult  to  specify  or  ascertain  them.  It  is  equally 
difficult  to  determine  their  respective  dates  ;  and  we  may  therefore 
break  through  chronological  order,  and  mention  here  the  house  that 
be  afterwards  built  for  himself  in  the  Strada  Giulia,  now  known  as 
the  Palazzo  Sacchetti. 

Passing  by  the  various  works  on  military  architecture,  upon  which 
he  was  employed  at  different  times  at  Civita  Vecchia,  Parma,  Piacenza, 
Ancona,  aud  other  places,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  Sangallo's 
project  for  completing  St.  Peter's.  After  the  works  had  been  nearly 
suspended  for  several  years,  Paul  III.  determined  that  they  should  be 
resumed  vigorously,  aud  on  the  death  of  Peruzzi,  in  1536,  Sangallo 
became  the  sole  architect.  With  tbe  view  of  preventing  those  changes 
which  had  been  made  by  all  the  preceding  architects,  tbe  pope  ordered 
him  to  prepare  a  model,  upon  such  a  scale  and  in  such  an  expensive 
manner,  that  there  should  be  no  danger  of  its  beiDg  either  forgotten 
or  destroyed.  This  model,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  several  year3 
to  execute,  and  to  have  cost  upwards  of  5000  crowns,  is  still  preserved 
in  one  of  tbe  rooms  of  the  Vatican.  It  is  formed  of  wood,  and  is  in 
length  35  Romau  palms,  or  nearly  20  English  feet.  Little  more  how- 
ever was  done  to  the  fabric  by  Sangallo  than  to  strengthen  the  parts 
already  erected ;  and  after  his  death  his  design  was  abandoned 
altogether,  not  a  trace  of  it  being  visible  in  the  present  structure.  An 
elevation  of  Sangallo's  model  is  given  in  the  first  volume  of  Wood's 
'  Letters  of  an  Architect,'  from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  if  it  bad 
been  followed,  the  building  would  have  been  totally  different  from 
what  it  now  is.  The  cupola  would  have  had  two  orders,  one  around 
tbe  tambour,  another  carried  up  above  the  spring  of  the  dome,  which 
would  also  have  been  of  much  lower  proportions  than  the  present  one, 
while  other  very  conspicuous  features  would  have  been  two  exceed- 
ingly lofty  and  tapering  campanili,  contrasting  and  at  the  same  time 
harmonising  with  the  cupola  itself.  It  is  true  the  design  is  broken 
iuto  a  multiplicity  of  parts,  yet  they  arc  both  agreeably  proportioned 
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to  each  other,  nnd  picturesquely  combined  ;  and  tlio  whole  is  consistent 
in  character,  which  is  more  than  can  ho  affirmed  of  Madcrno'H  facade, 
whero  tliere  is  a  want  of  agreement  between  the  order  itself  ami  the 
other  parte,  and  also  a  deficiency  in  variety  of  outline 

The  Palazzo  Karnese,  begun  by  him  for  his  patron  Paul  III.  when 
cardinal,  and  afterwards  greatly  extended,  is  the  most  celebrated  of 
Saugallo's  works.  Ho  must  however  share  the  repute  of  it  with 
Michel  Angelo,  who,  if  he  did  not,  as  sorno  have  supposed,  add  tho 
third  tier  of  windows,  designed  tho  magnificent  and  majestic  conn- 
cione,  which  alone  distinguishes  this  edifice  from  every  other  of  the 
kind  in  Rome,  and,  aided  by  tho  loftiness  and  extent  of  the  edifico 
itself,  gives  it  a  colossal  air.  This  noble  structure  deserves  notice,  if 
only  because  it  has  boen  said  that  the  Reform  Club-IIouse,  Pall-Mall, 
is  an  imitation  of  it,  which  is  true  only  as  regards  style  and  manner  ; 
for  in  regard  to  design  there  are  quite  as  many  points  of  dissimilarity 
as  of  resemblance  between  them,  and  many  of  them  are  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Mr.  Barry's  building.  Sangallo  begun  the  Porta  S.  Spirito 
at  Rome,  but  left  it  unfinished,  in  which  state  it  has  ever  since  re- 
mained. He  died  at  Terni,  in  October  1546,  advanced  in  years,  but 
at  what  precise  age  is  not  known.  His  body  was  carried  to  Rome  and 
buried  with  great  pomp. 

SANMICHE'LI,  MIOUE'LE,  a  master  equally  celebrated  for  his 
works  in  eivil  and  military  architecture,  was  born  in  14S1  at  Verona, 
where  both  his  father  Giovanni  and  his  uncle  Bartolomeo  pursued  the 
same  profession.  Ry  them  he  was  instructed  in  the  elements  of  the 
art,  but  he  caught  its  spirit  from  studying  the  amphitheatre  and  other 
remains  of  antiquity  in  his  native  city  ;  and  their  influence,  sspecially 
that  of  the  former,  is  visible  in  many  of  his  designs,  wherein  he  greatly 
affected  massive  rusticated  work.  About  the  year  1500  he  set  out  for 
Rome,  and  remained  either  there  or  in  other  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical 
states  till  the  time  of  Clement  VII.,  and  was  intimate  with  all  the 
more  celebrated  artists  of  the  time — Bramante,  Michel  Angelo,  the 
Sangalli,  Sansovino,  and  others.  While  he  was  in  that  part  of  Italy 
he  erected  the  cathedral  of  Montefia«cone  (the  cupola  of  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  at  tho  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and  has  since 
been  rebuilt  in  a  tasteless  manner),  and  the  church  of  San  Domenico 
at  Orvieto.  Returning  to  the  Venetian  territory,  he  was  employed  by 
the  republic  (1525)  to  construct  the  new  fortifications  of  Veroua,  when 
he  first  introduced  the  use  of  triangular  and  pentangular  bastions,  and 
thereby  entirely  changed  the  system  of  military  architecture,  that 
method  being  thenceforth  adopted  by  other  engineers.  Here  it  will 
be  sufficient  merely  to  allude  to  his  works  of  that  class,  as  they  belong 
to  construction  rather  than  design,  though  some  of  thorn  are  remark- 
able even  in  the  latter  respect;  for  instanc,  the  stately  rusticated 
facade  of  the  fortress  or  Castello  di  San  Andrea  on  the  Lido  at  Venice, 
and  the  three  fortified  gates  at  Verona,  Porta  Nuova,  Porta  del  Palio, 
and  Porta  Zenone. 

He  was  next  employed  by  the  republic  in  fortifying  many  places  in 
Istria  and  Dalmatia,  Cyprus  and  Candia,  some  of  which  works  he 
confided  to  the  execution  of  his  nephew  Giau-Girolamo.  In  consequence 
of  their  reputation,  both  uncle  and  nephew  were  invited  by  Francis  I. 
and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  enter  their  service,  which  flattering 
offers  they  nevertheless  rejected.  Whether  these  numerous  engage- 
ments, and  his  divided  application  to  two  such  very  opposite  studies, 
did  not  prevent  Sanmicheli  from  attaining  to  that  excellence  in  the 
latter  which  he  might  else  have  reached,  may  fairly  be  questioned  ; 
for,  with  many  merit3,  his  designs  often  exhibit  glaring  faults,  which, 
if  he  had  confined  himself  entirely  to  the  study  and  practice  of  civil 
architecture,  he  would  perhaps  not  have  fallen  into.  In  fact,  the  best 
of  his  palazzi  and  other  works  of  that  class  are  far  from  being  models, 
except  as  to  their  facades  and  exteriors,  being  most  inconvenient  in 
their  plans,  besides  abounding  with  monstrous  deformities,  such  as 
rooms  quite  out  of  square,  and  sometimes  with  no  two  sides  parallel ; 
and  in  one  instance  (Palazzo  Bevilacqua)  he  has  placed  the  principal 
staircase  in  an  open  court,  without  any  protection  whatever  from  the 
weather.  His  exterior  architecture  exhibits  less  of  mannerism,  and 
more  both  of  iuvention  and  nobleness  of  taste  than  that  of  Palladio, 
but  also  not  a  little  that  is  decidedly  faulty  and  offensive.  Almost  all 
his  buildings  are  marked  by  a  disagreeable  inequality  of  design,  there 
being  a  singular  mixture  of  parts  highly  enriched  and  others  nakedly 
plain  in  the  same  composition.  His  balustrades  to  windows  and 
pedestals  to  columns  are  too  high,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  he 
has  raised  his  columns  on  a  second  pedestal  over  the  first  one.  His 
style  shows  itself  to  most  advantage  in  his  lofty  rusticated  basements, 
which  genei  ally  possess  an  air  of  dignity.  Among  the  palazzi  erected 
by  him  are  the  Palazzo  Grimani  and  the  Palazzo  Uornaro  a  San  Paolo 
at  Venice,  and  the  palazzi  Canossa,  Bevilacqua,  Verza,  Pelligrini,  and 
Pompei  at  Verona.  In  Verona  he  also  built  the  church  of  the  Madonna 
di  Campagna,  and  the  much-admired  Cappella  Pellegrini.  While  San- 
micheli was  enjoying  a  tranquil  and  honourable  old  age,  esteemed  by 
all  no  less  for  his  personal  qualities  than  for  his  talents,  he  received 
the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  nephew  and  pupil  Gian-Oirolamo, 
who  died  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  at  the  age  of  forty-four;  and  it  had 
such  an  effect  upon  him  that  he  survived  the  fatal  news  only  a  few 
days,  dying  in  1559,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 

SANNAZA'RO,  JA'COPO,  was  born  at  Naples  July  2S,  145S,  of  a 
noble  family  originally  from  .Spain.  He  studied  at  Naples,  and  after- 
wards, being  disappointed  in  love,  left  his  country  and  travelled  to 
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France,  where  ho  began  writing  his  '  Arcadia,' a  pastoral  fable  in  I'alian, 
ill  which  ho  describe.!  in  poetical  colours  the  feem  h  and  occupation* 
of  pastoral  life.  It  is  a  mixed  composition  of  prOM  and  v  iv.e,  and 
has  been  much  admired  for  tho  elegance  of  the  stylo  and  the  purity 
of  tho  language.  Indeed  Sannazaro  is  con  iden.d  as  one  of  tho  bent 
Italian  classics.  The  'Arcadia'  has  gone  through  numerous  edition*). 
Sannazaro  also  wrote  a  Latin  poem,  'Do  Partu  VirginiH,'  which  was 
highly  applauded,  and  which  obtained  for  tho  author  the  sanction  of 
two  pope?,  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.,  expressed  in  two  briefs.  Ho 
also  wrote  Piscatory  Eclogues  in  Latin  verse.  On  his  return  to  Naplee, 
where  he  was  higlily  esteemed  by  King  Ferdinand  I.  and  his  hoiis 
Alfonso  and  Frederic,  he  fixed  his  residence  on  the  delightful  shore  of 
Mergellina,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  l'osilipo,  whero  Frederic,  the  last 
king  of  Naples  of  the  Aragonese  dynasty,  had  piven  him  a  country- 
house,  and  whore  he  saw  before  him  the  daily  occupations  of  the 
fishermen  under  a  sky  and  in  a  climate  which  render  their  labours 
less  irksome,  and  impart  to  them  a  sort  of  poetical  appearance.  When 
tho  Aragonese  dynasty  was  driven  away  from  Naples  by  the  treachery 
of  their  relative  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  of  Spain,  Sann  izaro  accom- 
panied his  patron  King  Frederic  in  his  exile,  and  remained  with  him 
in  France  till  Frederic's  death,  after  which  he  returned  to  Naples, 
where  he  died  in  1530.  Ho  was  buried  in  a  church  on  the  s'ope  of 
Posilipo,  which  he  had  built  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  where 
his  monument  is  still  seen. 

SANSON,  NICOLAS,  designated  the  creator  of  geography  in  France, 
was  born  at  Abbeville,  December  20,  1G00.  His  father,  of  the  sime 
name,  being  passionately  fond  of  geography,  wished  all  his  sons  to 
cultivate  that  science,  but  Nicolas  responded  best  to  his  desire.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Amiens,  on  leaving  which  he 
returned  to  his  family,  and  for  a  time  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the 
study  of  giography.  At  an  early  age  (barely  sixteen,  according  to  the 
'  Biog.  Univ.'),  he  laid  down  a  map  of  ancient  Gaul,  superior  to  those 
of  Ortelius  and  Gerard  Mercator;  but  he  did  not  immediately  publish 
it,  lest,  according  to  some  authorities,  it  should  be  attributed  to 
his  father;  or  perhaps,  from  not  thinking  it  sufficiently  correct  for 
publication. 

Sanson  married  early,  and  applied  himself  to  commerce,  to  meet 
the  claims  of  his  family;  but  so  much  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  his 
favourite  studies,  that  his  affairs  became  embarrassed,  and,  having 
suffered  great  losses,  he  ceded  his  remaining  effects  to  his  creditors, 
and  in  1027  went  to  Paris,  taking  with  him  his  map  of  Caul.  The 
talent  displayed  in  this  production,  which  was  published  in  the  year 
just  mentioned,  obtained  for  him  the  patronage  of  Richelieu,  by  whom 
he  was  introduced  to  Louis  XIII.,  who  took  lessons  in  geography  from 
him,  and  employed  him  as  an  engineer  in  Picardic.  He  soon  went  to 
his  destination,  examining  the  works  of  the  towns  in  that  province, 
and  returned  to  Abbeville,  where  he  superintended  the  repair  of  the 
fortifications.  In  163S,  Louis  XIII.  being  in  Picardie  to  direct  the 
operations  of  the  army,  lodged,  while  at  Abbeville,  in  Sanson's  house, 
and  displayed  great  regard  for  the  geographer,  who  frequently  accom- 
panied him  ou  his  excursions,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  several 
times  called  to  the  council.  His  duties  a?  engineer  did  not  diminish 
his  zeal  for  geography,  and  he  published  many  maps  ;  but  having 
disagreed  with  the  person  who  managed  their  sale,  Sanson  established 
himself  at  Paris,  about  1610,  to  superintend  their  publication  in  person. 
Soon  after  this  he  received  tho  brevet  of  geographer  to  the  king,  and 
a  pension  of  2000  livres.  He  was  also  made  a  councillor  of  state,  but 
did  not  assume  the  rank  and  titles  of  that  office,  lest  his  children 
should  be  induced  to  abandon  the  study  of  his  favourite  science.  His 
incessant  labours  brought  ou  an  illness,  of  which,  after  lingering  nearly 
two  years,  he  died  at  Paris,  July  7  (or,  according  to  the  account  in  '  La 
France  Littcrnire,'  July  10),  16(57. 

The  maps  of  Sanson  are  very  numerous,  amounting,  it  i-  said,  to 
about  three  hundred ;  of  which  a  great  number  were  devoted  to  an 
accurate  delineation  of  France.  Though  the  services  he  rendered  to 
geography  were  very  important,  he  has  been  blamed  for  working  too 
hastily,  aud  not  taking  sufficient  advantage  of  astronomical  obervations 
for  the  improvement  of  his  maps.  He  published  many  works  to 
accompany  his  maps,  and  others  ou  geographical  subjects.  In  a  disser- 
tation entitled  'Biitannia,  ou  Recherches  sur  1'Antiquite  d'Abbevil'.e,' 
Svo,  1636,  he  attempts  to  prove  that  Abbeville  is  the  Britannia  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (iv.,  p.  190,  Casaub.),  and  that  she  furnished  the  first 
colony  established  in  Great  Britain,  aud  gave  her  name  to  the  country. 
On  turning  to  Sanson's  dissertation  (p.  4),  it  appears  that  he  misunder- 
stood the  original,  which  simply  says  that  neither  the  people  of  Massalia 
(Marseille),  nor  those  of  Narbo  and  Corbilo,  with  whom  Scipio  conversed, 
could  give  him  any  information  about  Britannia.  But  "  this  learned 
and  curious  dissertation,''  as  it  is  styled  in  the  '  Biographie  Universelle,' 
compels  us  to  form  a  very  low  estimate  of  Sanson's  critical  sagacity, 
though  these  (Narbo  and  Corbilo)  were  the  chief  cities  in  this  part  of 
Gaul.  His  '  Tables  me'thodiques '  of  the  divisions  of  the  dominions  of 
Christian  princes,  engraved  on  about  a  hundred  folio  plates,  were  first 
published  in  1644,  and  passed  through  several  editions.  Sanson's 
map  of  ancient  Gaul  was  attacked  by  a  Jesuit,  Father  P.  Labbe,  who 
nevertheless  copied  largely  from  it  without  acknowledgment.  This 
led  to  a  reply,  in  which  the  mistakes  and  plagiarisms  of  Labbc  were 
exposed  ;  but  only  a  poition  of  the  reply  was  published,  the  remainder 
beinc  destroyed  by  Sanson  in  consequence  of  the  mediation  of  the 
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cliancellor  Seguier.  His  maps  were  collected  into  an  atlaaby  liia  eons, 
nud  published  in  two  folio  volumes,  in  1093.  In  the  '  Bibliotheque 
du  Hoi '  is  preserved  a  manuscript  dissertation  by  Sanson,  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  provo  that  Boulogne  was  the  Portus  Itius  of  Ca3sar. 
There  is  a  portrait;  of  Sanson,  engraved  by  Edelinck. 

Sanson  had  three  sons,  all  of  whom  followed  in  his  step3.  Nicolas, 
tbe  eldest,  was  killed  August  27,  1648,  in  defending  the  chancellor 
Seguii  r  from  the  fury  of  the  populace,  at  the  ago  of  twenty-two. 
Adrien,  the  next  son,  succeeded  his  father  as  geographer  to  the  kiug, 
and  died  in  1718.  Guillaume,  the  youngest,  in  conceit  with  his 
brother,  continued  tbe  publication  of  maps  and  geographical  works, 
and  died  in  1703.  Adrien  was  succeeded  in  the  business  of  publication 
by  his  nephew,  P.  M.  Sanson. 

SANSOVTNO,  JA'COPO  TATTI.  This  eminent  artist,  equally 
distinguished  as  sculptor  and  architect,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1479. 
He  was  the  son  of  Antonio  Tatti,  whose  surname  he  afterwards 
exchanged  for  that  by  which  he  is  now  universally  kuown,  and  which 
be  assumed  out  of  compliment  to  his  master,  Andrea  Contucci  da 
Monte  Sansovino.  Contucci  had  just  returned  from  Portugal,  where 
he  had  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  sculptor,  when  Jacopo,  who  was 
then  twenty-one  years  of  age,  became  his  pupil,  and  afterwards  greatly 
surpassed  him.  His  superior  talent  however  was  so  far  from  exciting 
Bny  jealousy,  that  it  served  only  to  increase  his  instructor's  attachment 
to  him.  At  this  time  Jacopo  profited  greatly  by  his  intimacy  with 
Andrea  del  Sarto.  They  almost  pursued  their  studies  in  common,  and 
both  of  them  copied  Michel  Angelo's  celebrated  cartoon  representing 
an  episode  of  the  war  with  Pisa.  Becoming  acquainted  with  Giuliano 
Sangallo,  then  architect  to  Julius  II.,  he  was  taken  by  him  to  Rome, 
where  his  talents  procured  for  him  the  notice  of  Bramante  and  othi  r 
eminent  artists,  and  also  of  the  pope  himself.  He  was  probably 
indebted  to  Sangallo  for  his  first  instruction  in  architecture— an  ait 
whicli  he  did  not  begin  to  practise  till  some  years  afterwards,  but  in 
which  he  ultimately  attaiued  the  highest  distinction.  On  his  return 
to  Florence  he  produced  his  Bacchus,  a  chef-d'oeuvre  in  modern 
sculpture.  It  was  broken  to  pieces  in  the  fire  at  the  Florence  Gallery 
(1762) ;  but  it  was  very  carefully  restored,  and  is  now  in  the  western 
corridor.  It  is  well  known  from  drawings.  During  his  residence  at  this 
period  at  Florence  he  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents  as 
an  architect,  in  designing  several  triumphal  arches,  and  decorating  the 
front  of  the  Duomo  with  a  temporary  facade  adorned  with  Corinthian 
columns,  niches,  reliefs,  &c,  in  honour  of  the  public  entry  of  Leo  X. 
(1515),  who  complimented  him  by  saying  that  the  design  deserved  to 
be  perpetuated  in  marble. 

Sansoviuo  returned  to  Rome  a  second  time,  but  quitted  it  for  ever 
on  the  city  being  taken  and  sacked  by  the  imperial  troops  in  1527,  and 
retired  to  Venice.  He  was  not  however  entirely  a  stranger  in  that 
city,  having  visited  it  shortly  before,  when  he  was  introduced  to  the 
doge,  Andrea  Gritti,  whose  patronage  was  of  essential  service  to  him. 
One  of  the  first  works  he  was  employed  upon  was  the  repairing  the 
domes  of  St.  Mark's  ;  after  which  be  executed  a  great  number  of 
structures,  both  for  the  republic  and  private  individuals,  among  which 
are  San  Giorgio  de'  Greci,  La  Scuola  della  Misericordia,  the  Palazzo 
Cornaro  a  San  Mauiizio  (one  of  his  best  works),  San  Francesco  della 
Vigna,  La  Zecca  or  Mint,  the  Public  Library,  the  Loggia  del  Campanile, 
San  Geminiarro  (now  taken  down),  Palazzo  Delfino,  Fabbriche  Nuove 
di  Rialto,  &c.  Among  these  the  Zecca  is  considered  one  of  his  finest 
works,  yet  it  certainly  is  deficient  in  character,  and  the  windows  are 
too  large  and  too  numerous.  Inconsistencies  of  a  different  kind  occur 
in  the  Loggia  del  Campanile,  a  highly  ornamental  piece  of  architecture; 
for  while  the  sculptures  on  the  exterior  represent  heathen  deities,  the 
Virgin  Mary  occupies  the  niche  within.  Still  this  incongruity  is 
excusable  in  comparison  with  that  exhibited  by  him  in  a  magnificent 
bronze  door  in  the  sacristy  of  St.  Mark's,  the  two  principal  compart- 
ments of  which  represent  the  Saviour's  death  and  resurrection,  while 
the  smaller  panels  arc  decorated  with  the  heads  of  the  evangelists, 
besides  those  of  some  of  his  own  friends,  including  that  of  Peter  Aretin. 
His  professional  reputation  was  at  one  time  in  great  jeopardy,  for 
scarcely  was  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  Public  Library  completed,  when 
it  fell  down ;  in  consequtnee  of  which  he  was  imprisoned  and  fined, 
though  shortly  after  liberated  and  restored  to  his  former  office.  Not- 
withstanding his  numerous  engagements  as  an  architect,  he  did  not 
give  up  sculpture  entirely,  but  he  executed  the  two  colossal  figures 
of  Mars  and  Neptune,  which  adorn  what  is  from  them  called  the  Giants' 
Staircase  in  the  ducal  palace,  when  upwards  of  seventy-five  years  of  age. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-one,  November  27,  1570.  According  to 
Vasari,  be  enjoyed  unimpaired  health  and  strength  to  the  last.  As  a 
sculptor,  he  formed  many  excellent  scholars,  and  among  others  Dauese 
Cataueo  and  Alessandro  Vittoria. 

Fkancesco  Sansovino,  a  son  of  Jacopo,  supposed  to  have  been 
illegitimate,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1521.  He  was  educated  to  the  law, 
took  his  degree  at  Padua,  and  began  to  practise  at  the  bar  in  Venice, 
but  with  so  little  success  that  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  some 
other  way  at  the  court  of  Rome ;  Cardinal  di  Monte,  his  godfather, 
having  been  ebcted  pope  (Julius  III.)  in  1550.  Yet  although  he  was 
kindly  received  by  the  pontiff  and  made  one  of  his  chamberlains,  he 
w:is  so  disappointed  in  the  chimerical  expectations  he  had  formed, 
that  he  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  thenceforth  applied  himself 
entirely  to  literature.    The  number  of  his  productions,  among  which 


are  several  translations  from  the  classics,  histories,  and  historical  col- 
lections, abridgments,  &c,  attest  his  industry ;  but  the  works  by 
which  he  is  now  chiefly  remembered  aro  his  '  Description  of  Venice,' 
and  the  '  Cento  Novelle  scelti  de'  piu  nobili  Scrittori  della  Lingua 
Volgare,'  which  last  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  but  though  the 
later  editions  have  been  augmented  by  a  hundred  additional  tales, 
they  are  less  esteemed  than  those  of  1505  and  1566.  Francesco  died 
at  Venice,  on  the  28th  of  September  1583. 

♦SANTA-ANNA,  ANTONIO  LOPEZ,  DE,  the  late  President  of 
Mexico,  was  born  in  Mexico  within  the  last  ten  years  of  the  18th 
century.  He  first  distinguished  himself  in  1821,  in  assisting  to  expel 
the  Spanish  royalists  from  Vera  Cruz,  of  which  town  and  district  lie 
became  governor,  but  was  deposed  in  November  1822.  He  then 
organised  a  movement  in  that  province  in  favour  of  a  republic,  com- 
menced hostilities  against  Iturbide  who  had  proclaimed  himself 
emperor,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  overthrowing  him.  His  success 
however  not  satisfying  his  ambitious  views,  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Federalist  party,  was  defeated,  and  withdrew  for  a  time  to 
his  estate  of  Jalapa.  In  1828,  on  Pedrazza  being  elected  to  the  ollicy 
of  president,  he  took  the  field  as  the  supporter  of  Guerrero,  the  rival 
of  Pedrazza,  and  Guerrero,  on  attaining  the  dignity  of  president,  made 
Santa-Anna  the  commander  of  his  forces.  In  1830  Bustamente  was 
chosen  president,  when  Santa-Anna,  in  1832,  headed  an  insurrection 
in  favour  of  Pedrazza,  whom  he  had  formerly  opposed,  defeated  the 
army  sent  against  him,  and  Pedrazza  was  president  till  April  1833, 
when  Santa-Anna  was  himself  nominated  president.  In  this  position, 
his  vacillating  conduct  towards  all  parties  encouraged  the  aristocratic 
section,  and  though  a  favourite  with  the  army,  who  desired  to  proclaim 
him  dictator,  he  became  unpopular  with  the  nation,  and  Arista  and 
D'Arran  rose  in  arms  against  him,  but  were  soon  subdued.  A  suspicion 
arose  however  that  he  was  aiming  at  the  imperial  dignity,  and  in 
March  1S35  anew  insurrection  broke  out  in  four  of  the  provinces, 
and  a  proclamation  was  issued  in  Texas  against  his  government.  The 
defeat  of  these  reformers,  as  they  styled  themselves,  in  Zacateca*, 
enabled  Santa-Anna  to  attain  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and  ho 
proclaimed  himself  Dictator.  He  did  not  enjoy  the  dignity  in 
peace,  for  his  opponents  concentrated  themselves  in  Texas,  and 
towards  the  end  of  1835  raised  anew  tho  standard  of  revolt.  His 
efforts  to  suppress  them  were  unsuccessful,  and  onded  in  his  being 
taken  prisoner  at  San  Jacinto  in  1836.  He  was  liberated  in  1837,  and 
in  1838  took  part  in  the  defence  of  Vera  Cruz  against  the  French,  on 
which  occasion  he  lost  a  leg.  After  various  changes  of  fortune,  he 
was  again  elected  president  in  1841,  and  ruled  till  1845,  when  a  new 
revolution  deprived  him  of  his  post,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner  near 
Tlacolula,  Jan.  15,  banished  for  ten  years,  and  embarked  for  England 
in  the  Medway  in  April.  The  two  succeeding  presidents  however,  Her- 
rera  and  Paredes,  found  it  impossible  to  consolidate  their  power;  and  the 
war  commenced  against  them  by  the  United  States,  who  had  resolved 
to  support  the  independence  claimed  by  Texas,  induced  the  nation  to 
depose  Paredes  and  to  recall  Santa-Anna  to  the  presidentship.  In 
February  1846  he  met  the  American  army  under  General  Taylor  at 
Buena  Vista,  where,  after  a  conflict  of  two  days,  he  was  forced  to 
retire.  The  Mexican  army  was  defeated  again  at  Matamoras  on  the 
22ud  of  August.  The  city  of  Mexico  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  in  August,  and  Texas  joined  the  Union.  The  Mexican  senate 
deposed  Santa-Anna  in  his  absence ;  but  he  refused  to  obey,  and 
retired  with  the  remains  of  his  army  to  Tehuacan,  whence  in  the 
following  year  he  was  recalled  to  the  supreme,  command,  and  on 
the  18th  of  February  1847  the  forts  and  batteries  of  Cerro  Gordo 
were  attacked  and  taken  by  the  Americans,  when  Santa-Anna  fled, 
leaving  6000  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  his  adversaries.  D'Arran  was 
elected  president,  and  the  successes  of  the  United  States  forces  ren- 
dering the  danger  of  Mexico  imminent,  a  peace  was  signed  with  that 
power  February  2nd,  1848,  purchased  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  Texas  and  the  cession  of  California.  General  Arista  suc- 
ceeded D'Arran,  but  in  September  1852  Santa-Anna  was  recalled,  who 
exercised  bis  power  in  a  despotic  manner.  In  1853  he  propounded  a 
new  constitution ;  and  by  a  resolution  of  the  council,  founded  upon 
the  votes  of  various  authorities,  of  the  corporations,  and  of  the  most 
influential  inhabitants,  he  was  declared  president  for  life,  with  the 
power  of  naming  his  successor.  In  January  1S55  these  resolutions 
Were,  confirmed  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  of  all  citizens  having  the 
right  of  voting  ;  but  in  August  of  the  same  year  the  feeling  against 
him  became  so  strong  that  he  left  the  capital,  and  at  Perote  signed 
his  unconditional  abdication.  General  Carrera,  who  had  led  the  insur- 
rection, was  then  president  for  six  months ;  he  abdicated  in  favour  of 
General  Juan  Alvarez,  who  also  abdicated  on  the  10th  of  December, 
aDd  was  replaced  by  General  Comonfort,  tho  present  president.  At 
the  present  time  however  (May  1 8f<7 )  a  reaction  is  said  to  be  taking 
place  in  favour  of  Santa- Anna.    [See  SUPPLEMENT.] 

SANZ,  AUGUSTIN,  a  Spanish  architect,  was  born  at  Saragossa, 
December  29,  1724.  He  studied  the  practical  part  of  his  profession 
under  Raymundo  Cortes,  surveyor-general  of  the  public  buildings  in 
that  city,  and  the  theoretical  part  in  the  school  of  design  established 
there  by  the  sculptor  Ramirez  at  his  own  expense.  But  for  the  pro- 
gress he  afterwards  made,  and  the  taste  he  displayed,  he  was  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  instruction  and  advice  of  Ventura  Rodriguez  [Rodri- 
guez], when  the  latter  was  engaged  at  Saragossa  on  the  chapel  del 
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Tilar.  In  1775,  he  was  electeil  a  member  of  tlie  Academy  of  St.  Fer- 
dinand, and  wheu  tlie  school  instituted  l>y  Goiooechoa  was  made  an 
academy  by  tlie  title  of  that  of  Sau  Luis,  iu  1792,  Sanz  waH  appointed 
director,  having  previously  giveu  instruction,  in  architecture-  there 
without  any  emolument.  Iu  his  capacity  of  public  teacher  ho  did 
much  towards  eradicating  tho  prejudices  and  corrupt  ta>to  of  the  pre- 
ceding period,  wheu  the  art  was  in  a  very  degruded  state  in  Spain  ; 
and  towards  introducing  a  better  style.  Nor  was  his  influence  incon- 
siderable, as  tlie  government  appointed  him  to  inspect  all  designs  for 
public  buildings  proposed  to  be  erected  iu  Aragou.  Among  those 
erected  by  himself  the  principal  are,  the  church  of  Santa  Cruz,  Sara- 
gossa  (of  the  Coriuthiau  order,  and  forming  a  Greek  cross  in  its  plan), 
and  those  at  Urrea  and  Binaces,  both  of  them  built  at  tho  expense  of 
the  Duke  de  Hijar.  He  also  designed  the  theatre  and  some  other 
public  edi6ces  at  Saragossa,  besides  a  number  of  private  houses.  He 
died  July  25,  1801,  and  left  a  son,  Martias  Sanz,  who  was  also  an 
architect,  and  who  completed  the  facade  of  the  church  at  Epilo,  which 
building  had  been  begun  by  his  father. 

SAPPHO  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  though  the  exact  place 
is  uncertain,  for  according  to  some  she  was  born  in  Eresus,  and  accord- 
ing to  others  in  Mitylene.  The  time  of  her  birth  is  also  unknown, 
and  there  are  few  events  of  her  life  which  can  exactly  be  ascertained. 
Her  own  fragments,  as  well  as  those  of  Alcseus,  show  that  these  two 
greatest  poets  of  the  yEolic  school  were  contemporaries,  though 
Sappho  must  have  been  younger  than  Alcxus,  for  she  was  still  alive  in 
B.C.  5G8,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  ode  that  she  addressed  to  her 
brother  Charaxus,  in  which  she  reproached  him  for  having  purchased 
Rhodopis,  the  courtesan,  from  her  master,  and  having  been  induced 
by  his  love  for  her  to  emancipate  her.  (Herod.,  ii.  135  ;  Athcu.,  xiii. 
p.  569.)  Charaxus  bought  Rhodopis  at  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  and  in 
all  probability  not  before  the  reign  of  Amasis,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  B.C.  5C9.  Before  this  time,  and  when  she  was  still  in  full 
possession  of  her  beauty,  she  is  said  to  have  left  her  country  for  Sicily, 
but  the  cause  of  this  flight  is  unknown.  (Maim.  Par.,  'Ep.'  36  ;  Ovid. 
'  Heroid.,' xv.  51.)  It  was  formerly  a  common  belief  that  Sappho 
destroyed  herself  by  leaping  into  the  sea  from  the  Leucadian  rock,  in 
despair  at  her  love  being  unrequited  by  a  youth  nnmed  Phaou.  It  is 
true  that  iu  her  odes  she  frequently  mentioned  a  youth  whom  she 
loved,  who  did  not  return  her  love,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  name 
of  Phaou  in  any  of  her  poems;  and  if  the  name  did  occur,  it  was 
probably  the  name  of  Adonis,  the  favourite  of  Venus,  who  was  in 
some  legends  called  Phaou  or  Phocton.  It  is  therefore  not  uulikely 
that  the  manner  in  which  she  described  Venus  addressing  Phaou  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  story  of  her  own  passionate  love  for  Phaou. 
Tlie  story  of  her  "  leap  from  the  Leucadian  rock  "  is  likewise,  as  K.  0. 
Muller  aud  others  have  shown,  a  mere  fiction  which  arose  from  a 
figurative  poetical  expression,  for  the  phrase  appears  to  have  beeu 
used  by  some  poets  to  express  a  violent  love  from  which  relief  is 
sought  by  a  leap  from  the  Leucadian  rock  iuto  the  sea.  It  is  not  ex- 
pressly stated  by  any  of  the  ancients  who  tell  the  story,  whether 
Sappho  terminated  her  life  by  the  leap  or  whether  she  survived  it. 

The  genuine  sources  of  information  as  to  Sappho  are  the  fragments 
of  her  own  poems  and  some  of  Alcaous,  and  in  reading  them  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  Sappho  belonged  to  the  ^Eolian  race,  which  at 
the  time  when  the  state  of  society  iu  Attica  had  assumed  a  totally 
dill'erent  aspect  from  that  of  the  Heroic  age,  still  retained  much  of 
the  simplicity  of  ancient  Greek  manners.  A.t  Atheus  women  lived  in 
the  strictest  seclusion,  and  the  free  intercourse  of  women  of  ability, 
such  as  Sappho  and  her  numerous  friends,  w  ould  lead  to  the  opinion 
among  Athenians  that  she  led  an  immoral  life.  It  is  now  superfluous 
to  vindicate  the  personal  character  of  Sappho,  for  this  has  been  satis- 
factorily performed  by  F.  G.  Welcker,  in  a  little  work  called  '  Sappho 
von  einem  herrschenden  Vorurtheil  befreit,'  GSttingeu,  1816. 

With  the  exception  of  one  complete  ode  aud  a  considerable  number 
of  short  fragments,  the  poems  of  Sappho  have  perished  ;  but  what  we 
possess  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  admiration  of  the  ancients.  Iu 
warmth  and  purity  of  feeling,  iu  grace  and  sweetness,  and  iu  delicacy 
aud  bt-auty  of  diction,  she  has  perhaps  never  been  excelled  by  any 
lyric  poet  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  The  loss  of  her  works  is 
perhaps  as  much  to  be  lamented  as  that  of  any  other  ancient  author 
whose  writings  have  perished,  for  besides  the  pleasure  that  might  have 
been  derived  from  them  as  works  of  art,  they  would  undoubtedly  have 
thrown  much  light  ou  the  condition  and  social  relations  of  women  iu 
some  parts  of  Greece,  a  subject  now  involved  iu  great  obscurity.  The 
ancients  divided  her  poems  into  nine  books,  which  consisted  of  erotic 
odes,  epithalauiia,  hymns  to  the  gods,  and  other  poems.  The  ryth- 
mical construction  of  her  odes  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
Alcaj'is,  though  with  many  variations,  aud  iu  harmony  with  the  softer 
character  of  her  poetry.  There  is  a  verse  called  the  Sapphic  verse, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek  poetess,  and  which  she  is  said 
to  have  invented.    The  verse  is  as  follows  : — 

The  Sapphic  strophe  consists  of  three  Sapphic  verses  followed  by  a 
versus  Adonicus.    It  has  beeu  frequently  imitated  by  poets  of  aucieut 
U  well  as  modern  times. 
The  fragments  of  the  poems  of  Sappho  are  generally  printed 


together  with  tho  poems  ascribed  to  Anacroon.  The  beet  separate 
editions  are:  '  Sappho  Lesbia,  Carmiua  et  Fragmentn,  rec.  comment 
illustr.  schemata  musica  adj.,  &c.  II.  I'.  M.  \  olj/-  r,'  Lip -i;'-,  <'-. vo,  •  ■-.  1 0  ; 
Sappho,  '  Kragm.  Specimen  Opera)  iu  omnibus  ;.i  t.U  <U  .*  corum  I.yi  i- 
reuquiis,  &c,  proposuit  C.  F.  Neue,'  Berlin,  4to,  1  >s27.  The  bent 
German  translation  is  by  K.  L.  Kannegiesscr,  Berlin,  1827. 

(Miillor,  Hilt,  of  Greek  Lit.,  i.  p.  172-180;  Bode,  Quchichtt  du-  lid- 
lenischen  Dichtkunst,  vol.  ii.  pt.  2,  p.  411,  &c.) 

SARDANAPA'LUS  is  tho  name  by  which  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  designate  the  last  king  of  Assyria.  They  state  that  ho  was  a 
wealthy  and  powerful  king,  and  built  two  towns,  Anchialu  and 
Tarsus,  in  one  day.  (Steph.  Byz.,  v.  'Ayx'd\ij;  Suidas,  v.  2c/p?ace£»raAoj; 
Herod.,  ii.  150.)  But  he  was  a  man  of  voluptuous  habits,  aud  spent 
his  life  in  his  palace  at  Ninus  or  Niuive,  surrounded  by  women.  J  he 
mode  in  which  he  ended  his  life,  at  the  tiima  when  1  j i -s  kingdom  f  11 
into  the  hands  of  tho  Medes,  is  told  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii.  21-27)  and 
Justin  (i.  3).  Arbaces,  who  was  his  satrap  in  Media,  one  day  with 
great  difficulty  obtained  admission  to  his  master,  aud  to  bis  Mtoni  h- 
meut  found  him  engaged  iu  his  usual  unmanly  occupations  among  his 
concubines.  Filled  with  indignation,  Arbaces  on  his  return  declared 
to  his  friends  that  he  could  no  longer  obey  such  a  kiug.  A  conspiracy 
was  formed,  aud  Arbaces,  with  his  Medes,  joiued  by  B  h  s\s,  a  Baby- 
lonian priest  (probably  a  Chaldajan),  marched  at'ain.-t  Ninive  (comp. 
Herod.,  i.  95).  Sardanapalus  at  first  endeavoured  to  conceal  him.-eif ; 
according  to  others,  he  marched  out  to  meet  the  rebels,  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  three  battles ;  and  then,  thinking  himself  safe,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  his  usual  pleasures,  and.  prepared  a  grand  feast  for  his 
army.  Arbaces  however  in  the  meantime  surprised  the  kind's  camp, 
routed  the  enemy,  and  drove  the  king  with  a  few  followers  Lack  to  hU 
capital.  Here  Sardanapalus  maintained  himself  for  two  years,  though 
deserted  by  all  the  provinces,  and  when  at  last  ho  saw  that  further 
resistance  was  useless,  he  caused  a  pyre  to  be  raised  on  which  he 
burnt  himself  with  all  his  treasures  aud  his  women.  As^yiia  t:.us  fell 
iuto  the  hands  of  the  Medes,  who  united  it  with  Media.  The  time  of 
this  event  is  differently  assigned;  some  suppose  that  it  took  place 
about  880,  some  again  place  it  in  the  year  717,  and  others  in  B.C.  606. 
The  name  of  King  Sardanapalus,  both  iu  ancient  and  in  modern  times, 
has  been  used  proverbially  to  express  the  highest  degree  of  volup- 
tuousness and  efl'eminacy. 

The  above  is  the  old  popular  account  of  Sardanapalus.  Of  late 
years  owing  to  the  difficulties  iu  the  statement  of  Ctesias,  as  given  by 
Diodorus,  some  writers  have  regarded  the  entire  account  as  a  mytU, 
and  Sardanapalus  as  a  fabulous  personage — (K.  O.  MiiUer,  for  instance, 
has  sought  iu  au  elaborate  essay,  '  Sandon  uud  Sardanapal,'  to  identify 
him  with  the  god  Sandon) — but  his  name  is  believed  to  have  been 
deciphered  iu  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  the  annals  of  hi^  rcL'u  to 
have  beeu  recovered  from  several  independent  texts  at  Nitnrud.  These 
texts  are  in  great  detail,  occupying  some  thousands  of  lines,  but  they 
differ  widely  as  to  the  events  of  his  rei.'n.  Au  Assyrian  king  is  recordi-d 
to  have  perished  in  some  great  combustion,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  Sardanapalus.  His  annals,  with  many  others,  the  tru?tees 
of  the  British  Museum  propose  to  publish  under  the  care  of  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  aud  Mr.  Edwin  Norris.  It  may  be  added  that  among  the 
Assyrian  remains  sent  about  thirteen  years  since  to  this  country  by 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  are  fragments 
of  a  throne,  which  Sir  Henry  supposes  to  be  that  of  Sardanapalus 

SAliPI,  PAUL.    [Paul,  Father,  vol.  iv.  col.  695.] 

SARTI,  GIUSEPPE,  a  composer,  once  in  Ligh  repute,  and  wbo=e 
name  is  still  too  familiar  to  the  readers  of  music. tl  history  to  be 
omitted  here — though  his  works,  like  most  that  are  written  to  suit  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  sacred  terzetto,  con- 
signed to  oblivion — was  born  in  1730,  at  Faenza.  In  1756  he  became 
Maestro  di  Capclla  at  the  court  of  Copenhagen  :  he  afterwards  com- 
posed for  the  court  of  Dresden ;  and  finally  entered  into  the  service 
of  Catherine  of  Russia,  who  treated  him  with  a  liberality  truly  imperial, 
at  whose  demise  he  was  continued  in  all  his  appoiutmeuts  and  emolu- 
ments by  Paul,  her  successor.  His  chef-d'oeuvre,  '  Giulio  Sabino,'  au 
opera,  which  was  extravagantly  applauded  abroad,  and  is  highly 
spoken  of  by  Dr.  Buruey,  did  not  succeed  in  Loudou  ;  indeed  the 
neglect  iuto  which  it  speedily  fell  here,  and,  iu  time,  everywhere  else, 
may  be  adduced  as  a  proof  of  its  inherent  weakness,  and  of  the  waut 
of  that  power  iu  the  composer  which  is  apparent  in  most  of  his  wor«s 
that  are  known  to  ufe.  Sarti  produced  about  thirty  opens,  and  some 
sacred  music.  Of  the  latter,  the  terzetto  alluded  to  above,  '  Amphua 
lava  me,'  is  deservedly  admired.     He  died  at  Berlin,  Julv  1Su2. 

SARTO,  AN  DUE  A  VANUCCHI,  called  del  Sarto,  from  the  occu- 
pation of  his  father,  who  was  a  tailor,  was  born  at  Florence  iu  1488, 
aud  having  shown  an  early  predilection  for  drawing,  was  placed  with 
a  goldsmith  to  learn  the  business  of  engraving  on  plate.  Being 
noticed  by  Giovanni  Barile,  a  painter  of  uo  great  celebrity,  he  per- 
suaded his  father  to  entrust  his  son  to  his  care.  With  him  young 
Sarto  remaiued  three  years,  aud  manifested  such  extraordinary  talent 
that  Barile  placed  him  with  Pietro  Cosiuio,  who  was  considered  one 
of  the  best  painters  in  Italy.  On  leaving  the  school  of  Cosiuio  he 
formed  an  intimacy  with  Francisco  Bigio,  with  whom  he  executed 
some  works  in  the  public  buildings  of  Florence,  which  gained  him 
considerable  reputation.  Lanzi  observes  that  his  improvement  wis 
not  so  rapid  as  that  of  mauy  other  artists,  but  slow  and  gradual.  Ir 
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has  been  erroneously  asserted  that  he  never  was  at  Rome,  but  we  arc 
assured  by  Va^ari  that  he  passed  some  time  iu  that  city.  We  are 
iuformed  that  it  was  alter  his  return  from  Home  that  he  painted  for 
the  monastery  of  the  Salvi  his  admired  pictures  of  tho  'Descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,'  the 'Birth  of  the  Virgin,'  and  the  'Last  Supper.' 
Of  the  last,  Lanzi  reports,  that  at  the  siege  of  Florence  in  1529,  the 
soldiers  having  destroyed  tho  church  and  part  of  the  convent,  when 
they  entered  the  refi  ctory,  stood  motionless  before  it,  and  had  not  the 
heart  to  demolish  it.  Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  desirous  to  procure 
[specimens  of  the  works  of  the  most  distinguished  painters  in  Italy, 
Andrea  del  Sarto  was  commissioned  to  paint  a  picture  for  his  majesty, 
and  scut  in  a  '  Dead  Christ,'  with  the  Virgin,  St.  John,  and  other 
figures,  painted  in  his  best  manner,  which  is  now  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre.  This  picture  being  univer- 
sally admired,  the  king  invited  the  artist  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  distinction,  and  obtained  considerable  employment  both 
from  Francis  and  the  nobility.  Amidst  this  success  he  received  a 
letter  from  Lis  wife,  urging  him  to  return  to  Florence.  He  accordingly 
r  equested  leave  of  absence  for  a  few  months,  promising  to  return  with 
his  family  and  settle  in  France.  The  king  granted  his  petition;  and 
not  only  made  him  liberal  presents,  but  entrusted  him  with  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  statues,  pictures,  and  drawings. 
Andrea  however  on  returning  to  Florence,  squandered  away  the  whole 
of  the  king's  mouey  as  well  as  his  own.  At  last  he  was  reduced  to 
poverty  ;  and  his  conscience  reproaching  him  with  his  ingratitude  to 
his  royal  benefactor,  he  sunk  into  despondency,  was  abandoned  by  his 
wife  and  the  false  friends  with  whom  he  had  spent  his  property,  and 
at  last  his  afflictions  were  ended  by  the  plague,  which  carried  him  off 
in  1530,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age. 

The  churches,  convents,  and  palaces  of  Florence  contain  many  of 
his  best  works.  Iu  the  National  Gallery  are  two  pictures  by  him  : 
'The  Holy  Family'  (No.  17)  and  his  own  portrait  (No.  GOU)— the 
latter  a  work  of  great  beauty  and  power. 

His  colouring  is  distinguished  by  sweetness  and  harmony  of  tone; 
and  he  is  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  his  relief  aud  his  pi  rfect 
knowledge  of  chiaroscuro.  His  draperies  are  easy  and  graceful,  and 
'lis  design  extremely  correct;  but  he  wanted  the  grandeur  which 
characti  rises  the  greatest  masters. 

SATURNPNUS,  a  name  of  several  Roman  jurists. 

Claudius  Satukninus  is  the  name  of  a  Roman  to  whom  two  Rescripts 
of  Antoninus  Pius  are  addressed  ('Dig.'  20,  tit.  3,  s.  1,  §  2  ;  50,  tit.  7, 
s.  4);  aud  a  person  of  the  same  name  was  praetor  under  theDiviFratres, 
the  successors  of  Pius.  He  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  author  of 
a  work  in  a  single  book,  'De  Teems  Paganorum,'  which  in  the  Florentine 
Index  is  attribute  d  to  Venuleius  Satnruinu?.  There  is  a  single  excerpt 
from  this  work  in  the  '  Digest '  (48,  tit.  19,  s.  16). 

Quintus  Satukninus  is  cited  in  the  'Digest'  (34,  tit.  2,  s.  19,  §  7) 
as  the  author  of  a  work  '  Ad  Edietum,'  in  ten  books  at  least.  Whether 
he  is  the  same  as  Claudius  or  Venuleius,  or  is  a  third  person,  is 
uncertain. 

Venuleius  Saturninus,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  is  simply  called 
Venuleius  in  the  Florentine  Index,  though  iu  the  titles  of  the  excerpts 
in  the  '  Digest '  he  is  often  called  Venuleius  Saturninus.  Lampridius 
('  Alexander  Severus,'  68)  says  that  he  lived  under  Alexander  Severus, 
but  there  is  some  doubt  about  his  period.  His  writings  mentioned  iu 
the  Florentine  Index  are — Ten  Books  of  Actiones,  Six  of  Iuterdicta, 
Four  on  the  Office  of  Proconsul,  Three  on  Publica  Judicia,  and  Nineteen 
of  Stipulations.  The  book  'De  Pccnis  Paganorum'  has  been  already 
mentioned. 

(Grotius,  Vita:  Jurisconsultorum  ;  Zimmern,  Geschichte  des  Horn. 
Privatrechts,  pp.  354,  379.) 

SAUL,  the  first  king  of  the  Hebrews,  was  the  son  of  Kish,  apparently 
an  influential  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  While  wandering  to 
find  his  father's  asses  he  had  recourse  to  Samuel  for  advice,  was  by 
him  anointed  king,  and  was  subsequently  elected  by  the  people  at 
Gil^al  in  ii.c.  1110.  Saul  at  the  time  is  supposed  to  have  been  about 
forty  years  of  age,  and  in  stature  much  exceeding  his  fellows.  He 
Appears  to  have  possessed  a  character  like  that  of  many  of  the  oriental 
sovereigns;  he  was  brave,  energetic,  occasionally  generous,  fond  of 
magnificence,  and  highly  ambitious,  with  very  little  of  reverence  for 
the  piiestly  institutions  of  his  country,  no  feeling  of  true  religion,  and 
much  self-will.  These  qualities  quickly  displayed  themselves.  The 
Ammonites  attacked  him,  and  laid  siege  to  Jabesh  ;  but  Saul  rapidly 
summoned  his  forces,  attacked  the  camp  of  the  Ammonites,  defeated, 
3nd  dispersed  them.  He  would  not  however  consent  to  the  expressed 
wish  of  his  army  that  those  who  had  opposed  his  elevation  should  be 
now  put  to  death,  and  the  people  were  satisfied  by  confirming  his 
election.  Saul's  authority  was  now  fully  established,  and  one  of  his 
earliest  acts  was  to  embody  a  guard,  of  whom  he  kept  2000  with 
himself  iu  Michmash  aud  Mount  Bethel;  and  placed  the  other  1000 
under  Jonathan,  his  son,  in  Gibeab,  who  with  them  attacked  the 
Philistines  in  Geba.  This  occasioned  the  Philistines  to  collect  a  large 
host,  before  whom  the  Israelites  fled  affrighted,  hiding  themselves  in 
thickets  and  in  rocks,  for  they  had  been  so  completely  disarmed  that 
only  Saul  and  Jonathan  had  spear  or  sword,  and  "  there  was  no  smith 
found  throughout  all  the  land."  It  was  when  about  to  oppose  this  I 
host  that  Saul  superseded  Samuel  iu  offering  sacrifice.  [Sa.muel.]  1 
Jonathan  however,  relying  on  divine  aid,  obtained  a  victory  over  it;  ! 
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but  Saul  again,  without  waiting  for  the  reply  of  the  priest,  engaged  in 
the  contest,  and  interdicted  the  army  from  tasting  anything  until 
evening,  that  ho  mi<:ht  be  avenged  of  his  enemies.  Jonathan  unawares 
transgressed,  aud  his  father,  attributing  the  delay  of  the  priest's 
answer  to  his  son's  sin,  sentenced  him  to  death ;  but  "  the  people 
rescued  Jonathan,  so  that  he  died  not."  For  six  or  seven  years  Saul 
continued  to  make  war  successfully  against  the  surrounding  nations, 
acquiring  glory,  and  extending  his  power.  At  length,  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  reign,  ho  was  commissioned  to  destroy  the  Amalekites., 
He  led  his  army  against  them,  and  captured  their  king  Agag,  with  all 
their  riches.  These  he  brought  to  Gilgal,  where  Samuel  met  him,  and 
where  Agag  was  slain.  [Samuel.]  After  the  consecration  of  David 
the  history  of  that  king  comprises  all  tho  important  events  of  Saul's 
reign  [David]  until  his  death,  which  happened  iu  a  battle  with  the 
Philistines,  where  himself  and  three  of  his  sons,  Jonathan,  Abiuadab, 
and  jMelchishua  were  slaiu  in  B.C.  1056. 
SAUMASE,  CLAUDE.  [Salmasius.] 

SAUNDERSON,  DR.  NICHOLAS,  an  English  scholar,  particularly 
distinguished  by  tho  extent  of  his  acquirements  in  classical  learning 
and  mathematics,  under  the  disadvantageous  circumstance  of  having 
become  blind  from  the  small-pox  at  the  age  of  twelve  monthB. 

He  was  born  in  1G82,  at  Thurlestou  iu  Yorkshire,  where  his  father 
held  an  appointment  in  the  Excise  ;  aud  at  an  early  age  ho  attended 
the  free-scnool  at  Penniston.  where  he  was  taught  the  rudiments  of 
the  Latin  anil  Greek  languages.  It  is  not  stated  by  what  means  the 
\outh  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  letters  or  numbers;  and 
probably  the  first  instruction  which  he  received  in  literature  aud 
science  was  conveyed  to  his  mind  by  oral  information  only. 

The  elder  Saundersou  appears  to  have  very  soon  observed  the  predi- 
lection of  hia  son  for  mathematical  subjects,  aud  though  burdened 
with  the  duties  of  his  appointment  aud  the  cares  attending  a  numerous 
family,  he  laboured  diligently  to  make  him  acquainted  with  all  the 
science  which  it  was  iu  his  power  to  communicate.  This  consisted 
merely  of  the  first  elements  of  numbers;  aud  low  as  these  may  be  in 
the  scale  of  knowledge,  it  will  be  readily  conceived  that  the  anxious 
parent  must  Lave  had  an  arduous  task  to  perform  in  enabling  a  pupil 
bereaved  of  sight  to  understand  the  combinations  which  enter  even 
into  the  rules  of  common  arithmetic.  The  benevolence  of  Mr.  Richard 
West  of  Uuderbank  and  Dr.  Nettleton  came  however  iu  furtherance 
of  the  father's  efforts  ;  aud  these  gentlemen  perceiving  the  remarkable 
talent  of  the  youth,  then  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  zealously  exerted 
themselves  to  communicate  to  him  instruction  iu  algebia  and  geometry. 
By  the  kindness  of  his  friends,  young  Saundersou  was  also  enabled  to 
spend  some  time  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  at  an  academy  near 
Sheffield.  From  this  time  his  progress  became  rapid.  By  the  help  of 
a  retentive  memory  he  succeeded  in  resolving  the  questions  usually 
giveu  as  exercises  in  elementary  works,  aud  by  the  power  of  his  genius 
he  discovered  methods  of  investigating  propositions  of  considerable 
intiicacy.  His  application  to  mathematics  did  not  however  prevent 
him  from  coutiuuiug  to  cultivate  the  study  of  classical  literature ;  aud 
it  is  stated  that,  besides  making  himself  familiar  with  Cicero,  Virgil, 
and  Horace,  he  became  enabled  to  understand  the  works  of  Euclid, 
Archimedes,  and  Diophantus,  when  read  to  him  in  the  original  Greek. 

Mr.  Saundersou  having  decided  on  making  an  effort  to  establish 
himself  at  Cambridge  as  a  teacher,  went  to  that  university  in  1707. 
He  resided  in  Christ's  College,  aud  immediately  commenced  a  series 
of  lectures  on  the  Universal  Arithmetic,  the  Optics,  and  the  Principia 
of  Newton.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Whiston,  the  Lucasian  professor  of 
mathematics,  was  engaged  in  the  delivery  of  lectures  on  the  same 
subjects;  and  it  is  honourable  to  the  benevolence  of  this  gentleman, 
that  lie  readily  consented,  at  the  request  of  the  friends  of  the  blind 
youth,  that  the  latter  should  labour  iu  the  same  field.  The  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  Sauuderson  taught,  and  his  great  talents, 
procured  for  him  many  pupils,  and  were  the  means  of  bringing  him 
into  a  correspondence  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  to  an  intimacy 
with  the  other  great  mathematicians  of  that  time.  When  Whiston 
was  removed  from  his  chair,  in  1711,  Queen  Anne,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Sir  Isaac,  was  induced  to  confer  on  Mr.  Saunderson 
the  degree  of  M.A.,  in  order  that  he  might  become  qualified  to  bolii 
the  place  which  had  become  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Lis  friend. 
Saunderson,  on  being  appointed,  pronounced  an  inaugural  discourse 
in  Latin,  and  from  that  time  devoted  Limself  wholly  to  Lis  pro- 
fessional duties.  Iu  1723  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dickens,  rector  of  Coxworth  ;  and  iu  1723,  when  the  king,  George  II., 
visited  the  university,  he  was,  by  the  royal  authority,  made  Doctor 
iu  Laws. 

Dr.  Saunderson  continued  to  euj  <y  good  health  till  near  the  end  of 
his  life.    He  died  on  the  19th  of  April  1739. 

This  extraordinary  man  composed,  in  writing,  for  the  use  of  Lis 
pupils,  several  lectures  ou  different  subjects  in  natural  philosophy,  but 
they  were  never  prepared,  nor  perhaps  intended  for  publication.  A 
valuable  treatise  which  he  had  composed  on  the  elements  of  algebra, 
appeared  at  Cambridge  in  two  vols.  4to,  in  1740;  and  another  on 
fluxions  in  Svo,  including  a  commentary  on  some  parts  of  Newton's 
'  Principia,'  came  out  iu  the  year  1756. 

In  order  to  perform  arithmetical  computations,  Saunderson  used  a 
square  board  divideel  by  lines  at  one-tenth  of  an' inch  asunder,  and 
parallel  to  the  sides,  into  many  small  squares,  each  of  which  was 
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pierced  with  nino  holes  iu  three  parallel  rowB.  Small  pint  were  placed 
by  tho  Laud  iu  these  holes,  aud  thu  value  of  a  digit  WOfl  indicated  by 
the  partiotllar  hole,  iu  each  square,  in  which  tho  piu  was  placed.  A 
pin  with  a  large  head  placed  iu  the  centre  hole  denoted  zero,  and  one 

with  a  email  head  in  the  same  hole  indicated  unity.  A  large-headed 
pin  in  tho  centre,  with  a  (mall-headed  pin  in  tho  lirtst  hole  of  tho  first 
row,  expressed  the  number  2;  a  large-headed  pin  iu  the  centre,  with  a 
Bluall-headed  piu  iu  tho  second  hole  of  tho  fh'Bt  row,  expressed  tho 
number  3  ;  aud  so  on.  The  process  is  described  iu  the  hi  st  volume 
of  tho  'Elements  of  Algebra,'  and  it  is  evident  that  by  such  means 
any  number  limy  be  easily  expressed,  aud  any  arithmetical  operation 
performed,  iio  used  tho  sumo  machine  for  representing  geometrical 
diagrams  :  the  pins  being  placed  at  the  angles  of  the  figure,  aud 
connected  by  threads  which  indicated  the  lines. 

His  ideas  of  the  forms  which  plaue  or  solid  figures  would  assume 
when  viewed  by  an  eye  placed  in  a  giveu  position,  were  remarkably 
correct  and  distinct ;  and  wo  are  informed  by  Dr.  Keid  ('  Inquiry  into 
tho  Human  Mind,1  oh.  0),  that  he  understood  the  rules  of  perspective 
aud  the  projections  of  tho  sphere,  But  the  mental  process  by  which 
he  acquired  this  kind  of  information  was  probably  peculiar  to  himself; 
for  Dr.  Keid  states  that  ouco  in  conversation,  Saunderson  acknowledged 
that  he  had  found  great  difficulty  in  understanding  Dr.  llalley's  demon- 
stration, that  the  angle  made  by  two  circles  of  the  sphere  was  equal  to 
the  angle  made  by  their  projections  on  a  plane,  adding  that  when  he 
considered  the  proposition  in  his  own  way  he  became  aware  of  its 
truth. 

Dr.  Saunderson  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  senses  of  feeling  aud 
hearing.  It  is  said  that  he  could  distinguish  true  from  counterfeit 
Roman  medals  by  the  different  degrees  of  their  smoothuess;  aud  ou 
oue  occasion,  when  some  students  were  taking  the  sun's  altitude  iu  tho 
garden  of  Christ's  College,  he  could  tell,  by  some  effect  of  the  air 
upon  his  person,  when  very  light  clouds  were  passing  over  the  disc  of 
the  luminary.  When  he  entered  a  room  he  could  judge  of  its  magni- 
tude and  of  his  distance  from  tho  walls  by  tho  sound  of  his  footsteps. 
In  his  youth  he  had  learned  to  play  on  the  flute,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
succeeded  so  well  as  to  give  room  to  suppose  that  if  he  had  applied 
himself  to  music  he  might  have  excelled  in  it  to  as  great  a  degree  as 
in  mathematics. 

Saunderson  is  described  ns  having  been  extremely  passionate.  He 
was  imbued  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  importance  of  truth,  but  he  j 
too  often  expressed  his  seutimeuts  with  a  freedom  which  caused  him 
to  have  many  enemies.  It  may  be  said  that  he  was  better  qualified  to 
inspire  admiration  than  to  make  or  preserve  friends.  He  is  accused 
moreover  of  having  been  decidedly  a  sceptic  in  matters  concerning 
religion. 

SaUHIN,  JAMES,  an  eminent  French  Frotestant  divine,  was  bom 
at  Nismcs,  January  6,  1C77.  He  was  the  son  of  a  lawyer,  of  tho  same 
persuasion,  who  quitted  France  upon  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  aud  retired  apparently  to  Geneva.  At  least  it  is  known  that 
James  Saurin  finished  his  education  there,  after  having  borne  arms 
for  a  short  time  in  the  English  service.  Iu  1701  wo  hud  him  pastor 
of  the  Walloon  church  iu  Loudon,  whence,  alter  four  years,  he  repaired 
to  Holland,  and  establishing  himself  at  the  Hague,  remained  tire  iu 
the  exercise  of  the  ministry  until  his  death,  December  30,  1730.  That 
eveut  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  mortification  at  thedisputes 
aud  ecclesiastical  censures  iu  which  he  was  involved  by  his  '  Disser- 
tation sur  le  Mtnsonge  Otlicieux,'  on  falsehoods  which  are  expedient, 
a  delicate  subject  to  handle. 

As  a  preacher  he  is  ranked  at  the  head  of  the  French  Protestants. 
"Depth  of  thought,  force  of  argument,  skilful  connection  of  parts, 
strength  of  drawing,  bursts  of  pathos,  oiigiual  turus,  points  which 
strike  the  imagination  aud  move  the  heart,  maji  stic  and  imposing 
simplicity  like  that  of  the  Scriptures,  are  the  characteristics  of  his 
eloquence."    Such  is  the  criticism  of  a  French  biographer. 

He  published  five  volumes  of  sermons,  to  which  seven  volumes  were 
added  after  his  death :  the  first  portion  is  reputed  the  best.  His  other 
chief  works  are,  '  On  the  State  of  Christianity  iu  France,'  and  '  Dis-  [ 
courses,  historical,  theological,  and  moral,  on  the  principal  events  of 
the  Uld  and  New  Testaments,'  2  vols.  foL  (known  as  Saurin's  Bible), 
to  which  four  volumes  by  other  hands  wtre  added  after  his  death.  In 
th^se  is  contained  the  '  Dissertation  ou  Falsehood'  above  noticed.  Six 
volumes  of  his  sermons  have  been  translated  into  English. 

SAURIN,  JOSEPH,  a  French  mathematician  aud  natural  philo- 
lopher,  was  bom  in  1659,  iu  the  South  of  France,  at  Courtaison  iu  the 
principality  of  Orange,  (now  the  department  of  Vaucluse)  where  his 
lather  was  the  minister  of  a  Protestant  congregation.  The  young 
mau  was  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and 
before  he  was  twenty  fuiir  years  of  age  ho  was  called  to  the  ministry 
at  Eure  iu  Dauphine.  Possessing  an  ardent  temperament  and  a  bold 
eloquence,  he  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  preacher;  but,  in  oue  of  ! 
his  sermons,  happening  to  censure  too  freely  the  measures  taken  by 
government  for  diminishing  the  privileges  of  the  Protestants,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  into  the  cautou  of  Pern,  where  he  obtained  the  curacy 
of  Berchier  iu  the  bailliage  of  Yverduu.  Certain  circumstances,  which 
had  been  differently  related  by  his  friends  and  enemies,  obliged  him 
soon  afterwards  to  take  refuge  in  France,  where,  in  1690,  he  abjured 
the  doctrines  of  the  Cahinists.  His  own  accouut  is,  that  having 
refused  to  sign  the  'Consensus'  of  Geneva,  condemning  the  doctrines 


of  the  French  Protestant  theologians  respecting  original  K.in  and  the 
vowel  points  of  tho  Hebrew  text,  ho  was  vehemently  oeaenred  by  a 
party  in  thu  Church.  Ho  adds  that  the  harsh  treatment  to  which  ha 
was  subjected  on  this  account  led  him  to  suspect  the  rincrity  of  his 
adversaries'  sentiments  iu  religion  ;  aud  that  an  attentive  iitudy  of  the 
works  of  tho  celebrated  liossuet  convinced  him  of  the  errors  of  Pro. 
tcstantisui.  Ou  the  other  hand  it  M  stated  that  Sam  in,  having  been 
guilty  of  theft,  withdrew  to  France  iu  ordi  r  to  avoid  the  prosecution 
with  which  he  was  threatened  :  this  accusation,  true  or  false,  is 
founded  on  a  confession  which  he  is  sdd  to  have  made  iu  a  letter 
dated  10S9,  ami  printed  in  the  'Mercure  Suisse,'  aud  upon  kjuiu 
documents  relating  to  tho  criminal  process  instituted  ou  the  occasion, 
which  are  stated  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  Chancery  of  Peru. 

After  his  recantation)  having,  through  the  Interest  of  Bo.-suet 
obtained  a  pent-ion  from  the  king  (Louis  XI V.),  Sam  in  dev. zed  him- 
self to  the  study  of  tho  mathematical  sciences;  and  between  1702 
aud  170S  ho  wrote  sevend  papers  which  were  published  in  the  'Journal 
des  Savans.'  At  the  same  time  ho  was  engaged  iu  a  coutrovemy  with 
Huyghens  on  the  suLjtct  of  tho  vortices  of  Descartes,  and  with  Rollo 
concerning  the  infinitesimal  calculus.  Ho  became  a  member  of  the 
Acadcmie  des  Sciences  iu  1707,  and  betwe  n  17u9  and  1727  he  enriched 
its  '  Mdrnoires'  with  numerous  mathematical  aud  philosophical  papers, 
among  which  are  some  containing  profound  iuvci-tL-ations  relating  to 
the  curves  of  swiftest  descent,  and  dissertations,  conformably  to  the 
Cartesian  hypothesis,  on  the  force  of  gravity. 

Saurin's  scientific  pursuits  were  interrupted  for  a  time  by  the  im- 
prisonment which  he  suffered  in  consequence  of  an  accusation  brought 
against  him  by  J.  Baptiste  Rousseau,  that  ho  was  tho  author  of  certain 
profane  and  defamatory  verses,  with  the  composition  of  which  Rous- 
seau himself  had  be;n  charged.  As  the  accusation  could  not  be  substan- 
tiated, the  judgment  of  the  court  was  given  against  the  accuser,  who, 
in  consequence,  was  banished  from  Franco,  while  the  accused  was 
liberated.    [Kousseau,  J.  P.] 

Saurin  died  December  29,  1737,  of  a  lethargic  fever.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  vigorous  mind,  but  it  is  said  that  he  was  capable 
of  using  any  means  for  obtaiuiog  the  ends  which  he  had  iu  view  ;  and 
it  must  bo  observed,  that  the  cause  of  his  departure  from  Switzerland, 
and  the  abjuration  of  his  first  religious  opinions,  have  never  been  satis- 
factorily explained. 

Sauiun',  Elus,  brother  of  Joseph,  was  a  divine  of  some  note  among 
French  Protestants;  he  was  no  relation  apparently  to  James  Smriu, 
but  like  him  ho  settled  iu  Holland  :  he  was  born  in  1639,  and  died 
iu  1703. 

SAUSMAREZ,  JAMES,  LORD  DE,  was  born  at  St.  Peter  Port, 
in  the  island  of  Guernsey,  ou  the  11th  of  March  1707.  His  family 
name,  De  Sausmarez,  bears  evidence  of  Norman  extraction,  and 
mention  of  it  is  to  be  found  iu  the  earliest  records  of  the  Chann- 1 
Islands.  From  early  youth  he  manifested  a  strong  inclination  for  the 
naval  service,  in  which  several  members  of  his  family  had  distinguished 
themselves.  When  thirteen  years  of  age  he  entered  as  a  midshipman 
on  board  the  Montreal,  aud  afterwards  served  iu  the  Wiuchelaea  aud 
Levant  frigates,  under  the  respective  commands  of  Admirals  Goodall 
aud  Thompson.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1775,  he  joined  the 
Bristol,  of  50  guns,  under  the  commauel  of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  aud  was 
present  at  the  attack  on  Charles  town,  in  America  :  the  courage  he  dis- 
played on  that  occ.isiou  was  rewarded  by  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant.  From  that  period  to  1779  he  was  actively  employed  in 
America,  and  was  enabled  to  render  considerable  service  to  the  expe- 
dition under  Lord  Cornwallis.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  second- 
lieutenant  to  the  Fortitude,  Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  and  he  was  in 
the  engagement  which  took  place  with  the  Dutch  fleet  under  Admiral 
Zoutman,  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  ou  the  5th  of  August  17S1.  His 
behaviour  iu  this  action,  iu  which  he  was  wounded,  caused  him  to  be 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander,  aud  appointed  to  the  Ti-iphoue 
tire-ship. 

In  the  month  of  December  following  Captain  Sausmarez  was 
ordered  to  place  himself  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Kempen- 
feldt,  who,  with  twelve  sail  of  the  liue,  was  commissioned  to  intercept 
the  French  fleet,  commanded  by  the  Couite  de  Guichen,  aud  which 
was  destiued  to  assist  the  Comte  de  Grasse  iu  the  capture  of  Jamaica. 
To  inform  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  the  English  Admiral  in  the  West  Indies, 
of  the  sailing  of  this  fleet,  became  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  Captain  Sausmarez  was  selected  for  this  service".  While  at 
Jamaica  he  was  enabled,  through  an  exchange,  to  obtain  post-rank  aud 
the  commaud  of  the  Russell,  a  ship  of  the  liue.  In  this  ship  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  memorable  battle  of  the  12th  of 
April  17t-2.  [Hood,  Samuel,  Viscount;  Rodney,  Admikal.]  On 
the  29th  of  July  following,  he  returned  in  the  Russell  to  England, 
and  from  thence  to  his  native  island,  where  he  enjoyed  iu  the  society 
of  his  friends  the  peace  which  was  soon  after  proclaimed.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  French  revolution  (January  1793), 
Captain  Sausmarez  was  appointed  to  the  commaud  of  the  Crescent,  of 
36  guns.  Iu  this  frigate  he  captured  off  Cnerbourg,  after  a  warm 
action  of  nearly  two  hours  aud  a  half,  the  French  frigate  La  Reunion, 
of  36  guns,  but  of  larger  size  and  with  a  much  more  numerous  crew. 
Though  the  French  had  120  men  killed  aud  wounded,  the  Crescent 
had  only  one  man  wounded,  aud  that  by  the  recoil  of  a  gun.  The 
success  of  this  action  procured  for  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
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be  was  presented  by  the  merchants  of  London  with  a  valuable  piece 
of  plate.  In  the  month  of  November  following,  Sir  James  Sausmarez 
was  placed  under  the  orders  of  Admiral  Macbride,  who  gave  him  the 
command  of  a  squadron  consisting  of  the  Crescent  and  Druid  frigates, 
n  brig,  and  a  cutter,  destined  to  assist  tbe  attempts  made  by  the 
French  royalists  to  join  the  rising  of  the  Venddans.  On  the  5th  of 
June  1794,  an  opportunity  was  presented  him  of  displaying  his  skill 
and  intrepidity  :  while  proceeding  from  Plymouth  to  Guernsey  with 
the  Crescent,  Druid,  and  Eurydice  frigates,  ho  was  attacked  by  a 
French  squadron  of  more  than  double  his  force.  A  running  fight 
eusutd,  the  brunt  of  which  was  borne  by  the  Crescent  and  the  Druid, 
to  cover  the  escape  of  the  Eurydice,  which,  on  account  of  its  inferior 
i-ailing,  ran  considerable  risk  of  being  captured.  This  object  being 
effected,  he  closed  in  with  the  enemy  in  the  Crescent,  and  thus 
enabled  the  Druid  also  to  take  refuge  into  the  roads  of  Guernsey.  He 
effected  the  escape  of  the  Crescent  by  his  cool  intrepidity  and  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  difficult  coast  in  which  he  was  engaged.  As 
soon  as  the  othe  r  ships  were  secure,  he  bore  up  as  if  to  run  the 
Crescent  on  the  rocks  to  avoid  being  taken,  ordering  the  pilot,  a 
native  of  Guernsey,  to  steer  through  a  narrow  passage  between  the 
rooks,  which  had  never  before  been  attempted  by  u  ship  of  her  size; 
lie  thus  reached  in  safety  an  anchorage  where  he  was  able  to  defy 
every  effort  of  the  enemy  to  take  his  vessel. 

In  March  1795,  Sir  James  was  appointed  to  the  Orion,  74,  and 
placed  under  the  orders  of  Lord  Bridport,  in  which  ship  he  opened 
the  memorable  battle  which  took  place  on  tbe  23rd  of  June.  In  1797 
the  Orion  was  attached  to  the  squadron  sent  to  reinforce  the  fleet  of 
Sir  John  Jervis  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
glorious  engagement  witli  the  Spanish  fleet.  [Jkhvis,  John.]  He 
was  after  this  battle  employed  till  the  end  of  April  1798,  in  the 
blockade  of  Cadiz,  and  then  selected  by  Lord  St.  Vincent  to  join  the 
squadron  under  Sir  Horatio  Nel-ou  destined  to  watch  the  operations 
of  the  French  armament  at  Toulon.  At  the  important  victory  of  the 
Nile,  Sir  James,  as  senior  captain,  was  the  second  in  command,  and 
bis  ship  was  the  third  which  entered  into  action;  the  courage  which 
he  displayed  on  this  occasion  was  enhanced  by  his  humane  endeavours 
to  save  tbe  remnants  of  tbe  unfortunate  crew  of  the  Orient.  [Nelson, 
HORATIO.]  A  wound  which  he  received  during  the  action  was  so  severe 
as  to  prevent  his  leaving  the  Orion,  after  the  vietory,  to  present  his  con- 
gratulations to  Lord  Nelson.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  England,  on 
the  14th  of  February  1799,  Sir  James  Sausmarez  was  promoted  to  one 
of  the  vacant  colonelcies  of  marines,  and  to  the  command  of  the  Ca?sar, 
of  S4  guns,  in  which  he  sailed  with  a  detachment  of  the  Channel  fleet, 
under  Sir  Alan  Gardner,  to  bring  home  from  Lisbon  the  ships  cap- 
tured at  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  During  the  winters  of  1799  and  1800 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  squadron  which  was 
commissioned  to  watch  the  French  fleet  in  Brest.  The  difficulties  to 
be  encountered  in  this  arduous  service,  particularly  during  the  winter 
season,  were  very  great;  and  it  is  no  small  praise  to  the  careful 
vigilance  of  this  commander  to  remark,  that,  during  the  whole  time 
he  remained  on  that  station,  not  a  single  vessel  sailed  from  or  entered 
the  port  of  Brest. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1801  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  in  the  mouth  of  June  following  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  squadron  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  at  Cadiz.  On  this  occasion  he  was  created  a  baronet. 
On  his  arrival  at  Cadiz  information  was  given  him  that  three  French 
liue-of-battle  ships  and  a  frigate  were  in  tbe  bay  of  Algesira«,  and  he 
immediately7  determined  upon  attacking  them.  The  position  of  the 
French  was  one  of  great  strength,  defended  by  the  batteries  in  the  bay 
and  fourteen  large  gun-boats.  The  action  commenced  on  the  morning 
of  the  6th  of  July,  in  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  tbe  Hannibal, 
74,  which  accidentally  grounded ;  and,  after  a  long  and  sanguinary 
engagement,  Sir  James  found  himself  compelled  to  repair  to  Gibraltar. 
The  failure  of  his  first  attempt  on  the  French  fleet  did  not  discourage 
him.  Expecting  that  the  enemy's  squadron  at  Cadiz  would  make  use 
of  the  first  opportunity  which  the  weather  might  afford  of  rescuing  the 
French  ships  at  Algesiras,  he  hastened  to  put  his  vessels  in  a  state  of 
repair.  This  object  was  effected  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time. 
On  the  10th  of  July  a  French  and  Spanish  fleet,  consisting,  with  the 
captured  Hannibal,  of  ten  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  was  seen 
steering  for  Algesiras.  "With  a  squadron  of  not  more  than  half  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  the  admiral  determined  to  attack  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  their  return  to  Cadiz,  and  on  the  12th  sailed  out 
to  meet  them.  The  enemy  formed  their  line-of-battle  off  Cabrita. 
Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  engagement  two  of  the  enemy's 
ships  were  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  and  about  midnight  blew  up  with 
a  tremendous  explosion.  An  accident  which  occurred  at  daylight  to 
the  Venerable,  Captain  Breuton,  the  disabled  state  of  the  English  ships, 
and  the  sudden  failing  of  the  wind,  prevented  the  admiral  from  attaining 
his  object,  which  was  to  prevent  the  French  and  Spaniards  re-entering 
Cadiz  ;  they  did  so  however  with  the  loss  of  three  sail  of  the  line,  and 
upwards  of  3000  men,  blown  up,  killed  in  action,  and  taken  prisoners. 
An  important  re.-ult  of  this  victory  was  the  preservation  of  a  large 
fleet  of  Biitish  merchantmen,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  French  to 
seize.  An  unfounded  imputation  has  been  attempted  to  be  cast  on 
the  naval  character  of  Sir  James  Sau-marez  by  a  well-known  modern 
French  historian,  who  has  asserted  that,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  war, 
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red-hot  shot  was  used  by  him  in  that  engagement,  and  that  it  was 
owing  to  these  means  that  the  burning  of  the  Spanish  ships  occurred. 
This  assertion  has  been  indignantly  refuted  by  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  several  who  were  present  at  the  action.  The  admiral  was  rewarded 
by  receiving  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  On  the  meeting  of  parliament  a 
motion  made  by  the  Earl  St.  Vincent,  and  seconded  by  Lord  Nelson, 
was  carried,  in  which  Sir  James  received  the  thanks  of  the  house  for 
his  gallant  conduct  in  his  late  actions  with  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain.  Lord  Nelson  remarked  that  ".a  greater  action  was 
never  fought."  Tbe  thanks  and  freedom  of  the  city  of  London  were 
also  voted  to  him,  with  a  valuable  sword. 

At  the  peace  of  Amiens  Sir  James  Sausmarez  returned  to  England, 
and  in  1803  a  pension  of  1200£.  a  year  was  conferred  upon  him.  On 
the  renewal  of  hostilities  he  was  appointed  to  the  naval  command  of 
Guernsey,  which  he  held  till  1806,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  second  in  command  of  the  Channel  fleet  under  Earl  St.  Vincent. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Russia,  he  was  intrusted  with 
the  important  command  of  the  Baltic  fleet.  He  there  displayed  con- 
siderable diplomatic  talent,  and  by  his  firm  but  conciliatory  conduct 
he  was  powerfully  instrumental  in  detaching  Russia  from  her  alliance 
with  Franco.  The  judicious  policy  he  pursued  towards  the  Northern 
States  has  been  clearly  detailed  by  his  biographer,  Sir  John  Ross,  in 
the  work  referred  to  at  the  end  of  this  article.  As  an  expression  of 
gratitude  for  the  services  rendered  by  Sir  James  to  the  court  of 
Sweden,  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Sword  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  king,  Charles  XIII.  His  influence  with  the  king 
of  Sweden  was  also  the  chief  means  by  which  the  neutrality  of  Sweden 
was  preserved  on  the  accession  of  Marshal  Beruadotte  as  crown-prince. 
[Chakles  XIV.  of  Sweden.] 

The  changes  which  took  place  in  the  aspect  of  affairs  on  the  Con- 
tinent having  rendered  the  presence  of  a  British  fleet  in  the  Baltic  no 
longer  necessary,  Sir  James  was  recalled,  and  his  recal  was  accompanied 
by  a  letter  from  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  in  which 
they  expressed  "  their  marked  approbation  for  the  zeal,  judgment,  and 
ability  evinced  by  him  during  his  late  command." 

At  the  peace  of  1814  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  full  admiral ;  on 
the  visit  of  tbe  allied  sovereigns  to  England  he  received  their  personal 
thanks  for  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  their  cause,  and, 
having  accompanied  them  to  Oxford,  he  obtained  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  rear-admiral,  and 
in  1821  vice-admiral  of  Great  L'ritaiu.  In  1824  he  was  preferred  to 
the  command  of  port-admiral  of  Plymouth,  which  he  held  till  1827, 
and  with  it  may  be  said  to  have  closed  his  professional  career.  At  the 
coronation  of  William  IV.  in  1831  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  the  title  of  Baron  de  Sausinarez,  of  Sausmarez, 
in  the  island  of  Guernsey.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  made  general 
of  marines,  and  in  1834  an  elder  brother  of  tbe  Trinity  House.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  presented  by  tbe  king  of  Sweden  with  a  full-length 
portrait  of  himself,  accompanied  by  a  letter,  which  showed  that  time 
had  not  effaced  from  the  mind  of  the  king  the  services  rendered  by 
Lord  de  Sausmarez  to  Sweden.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  for  tbe 
most  part  spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  quiet  and  repose  on  his  country 
estate*in  Guernsey.  His  religious  zeal,  charity,  and  afiable  demeanour 
had  endeared  him  to  his  countrymen;  and  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  the  9th  of  October  1836,  was  lamented  as  a  public  loss.  He  was 
succeeded  in  his  title  by  his  eldest  son,  James,  *>n  whose  death,  April 
9,  1863,  the  title  became  extinct. 

(Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Admiral  Lord  de  Sausmarez,  by  Sir 
John  Ross,  2  vols.  Svo,  London,  1838  ;  Biographical  Sketch  of  Lord  de 
Sausmarez,  appended  to  Duncan's  History  of  Gutrnsey,  London,  1841; 
James,  Naval  History,  London,  1822.) 

SAUSSURE,  HORACE-BENEDICT  DE,  was  born  at  Geneva,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1740.  His  father  Nicolas  de  Saussure  was  also  a  native  of 
Geneva,  and  is  known  as  the  author  of  some  essays,  chiefly  on  agri- 
cultural subjects.  Young  de  Saussure  was  educated  with  great  care, 
partly  at  the  College  of  Geneva,  and  partly  under  the  superintendence 
of  bis  father  and  his  maternal  uncle  Charles  Bonnet.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  college, 
in  which  situation  he  performed  tbe  duties  of  a  public  teacher  for 
twenty-five  year6,  interrupted  only  by  his  travels  in  search  of  physical 
and  especially  geological  knowledge.  The  events  of  his  life  are  con- 
sequently few,  and  the  substance  of  them  may  be  be3t  given  in  his 
own  words  : — 

"  I  had  a  decided  passion  for  mountains  from  my  infancy.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  I  had  already  been  several  times  over  tbe  mountains 
nearest  to  Geneva ;  but  these  were  of  comparatively  little  elevation, 
and  by  no  means  satisfied  my  curiosity.  I  felt  an  intense  desire  to 
view  more  closely  the  High  Alps,  which,  as  seen  from  the  summits  of 
these  lower  mountains,  appear  so  majestic.  At  length,  in  1760,  alone 
and  on  foot,  I  visited  the  glacier  of  Ohamouni,  then  little  frequented, 
and  the  ascent  of  which  was  regarded  not  only  as  difficult  but  danger- 
ous. I  went  there  again  the  following  year;  and  from  that  time  I 
have  not  allowed  a  single  year  to  elapse  without  making  considerable 
excursions,  and  even  long  journeys,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
mountains.  In  the  course  of  that  period  I  have  traversed  the  eDtire 
chain  of  the  Alps  fourteen  times  by  eight  different  routes.  I  have 
made  sixteen  other  excursions  to  the  central  parts  of  the  mountain 
mass.    I  have  gone  over  the  Jura,  the  Vosges,  the  mountains  of 
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Switzerland  and  of  part  of  Germany,  tboso  of  England,  of  Italy,  and 
of  Sicily  ivul  the  adjacent  islands.  I  have  vi-it -d  the  ancient  vol- 
oanoes  of  Auvergne,  a  part  of  the  Vivoraie,  several  of  tlie  mountain! 
of  Porez,  of  Dauphine",  and  of  Burgundy.  All  these  journeys  I  liavo 
made  with  the  mineralogist's  hammer  in  my  hand,  with  no  other  aim 
than  the  study  of  natural  phenomena,  clambering  up  to  every  acces- 
sible summit  that  promised  anything  of  interest,  and  always  returning 
with  specimens  of  the  minerals  and  mountains,  especially  such  as 
afforded  confirmations  or  contradictions  of  any  theory,  in  order  that  1 
might  examine  and  study  them  at  my  leisure.  I  also  imposed  upon 
myself  the  severe  task  of  always  marking  notes  upon  the  spot,  and, 
whenever  it  was  practioable,  of  writing  out  my  observations  in  full 
wit  hiu  the  twenty-four  hours." 

This  Bketch  of  Sau-*sure's  travels  and  labours  extends  from  1 ,  :>b  till 
1771).  In  addition  it  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned,  that  in 
17S7  he  ascended  to  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  remained  there  three 
hours  and  a  half  making  observations ;  in  1788,  accompanied  by  his 
eldest  son,  he  encamped  for  seventeen  days  on  tho  summit  of  the  Col 
du  Geant,  at  an  elevation  of  11,170  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
meteorological  phenomena;  and  in  1789  he  reached  the  summit  of 
Mont  Rosa  iu  the  i'ennine  Alps,  which  was  the  last  accent  of  import- 
ance which  he  performed. 

Saussure  resigned  his  professorship  in  1<S6.  He  was  afterwards  a 
member  of  the  council  of  Two  Hundred  of  Geneva;  and  when  that 
republic  was  united  to  France  in  1798,  he  was  for  some  time  a  member 
of  the  National  Assembly.  The  French  Revolution  however  deprived 
him  of  almost  all  his  property,  which  had  been  deposited  in  tho  public 
funds.  An  organic  disease  had  begun  to  develope  itself  when  he  was 
about  fifty  (probably  in  consequence  of  his  exertions  and  privations 
among  the  Alps),  which,  combined  with  the  loss  of  his  property,  and 
the  anxiety  and  distress  which  ho  suffered  from  the  convulsions  of  his 
country,  carried  him  off  at  the  ago  of  fifty-nine.  He  died  on  the  23rd 
of  January  1799. 

Saussure  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  mauy  of  the  distinguished 
literary  men  of  his  time  :  he  was  a  member  of  the  Academic  des 
Sciences  of  Paris,  and  of  several  other  of  the  scientific  societies  of 
Europe  ;  and  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement 
of  the  Arts  at  Geneva,  which  is  still  in  a  flourishing  state. 

The  labours  of  Saussure  iu  geology  are  of  a  character  to  secure  for 
his  name  a  just  and  enduring  reputation.  Physical  geology,  the 
research  after  the  causes  of  geological  phenomena,  found  iu  him  a  dili- 
gent and  discriminating  observer  unbiassed  by  the  many  speculations 
of  his  day,  but  looking  forward,  through  the  results  of  diligent  inquiry 
into  facts,  to  an  improved  condition  of  theory.  Less  speculative  than 
De  Luc,  more  philosophical  than  Werner,  more  original  than  either, 
he  has  had  few  disciples  ;  but  modern  geologists  have  largely  imbibed 
the  adventurous  spirit  which  carried  him  round  all  the  precipices  and 
through  all  the  defiles  of  the  Alps,  and  may  yet  copy  with  advantage 
the  calm  and  correct  induction  which  he  applied  to  the  complicated 
disorder  of  the  strata  in  these  mountains. 

Besides  geology  and  mineralogy,  the  sciences  to  which  he  had 
especially  devoted  himself,  Saussure  had  directed  his  attention  to 
botany,  chemistry,  electricity,  and  meteorology.  He  was  also  the 
inventor  of  several  ingenious  and  useful  philosophical  instruments — a 
thermometer  for  measuriug  the  temperature  of  water  at  all  depths  ;  an 
hygrometer  to  indicate  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour ;  au  electrome- 
ter to  ascertain  the  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere;  and  others. 

Saussure's  first  publication  was  a  '  Dissertatio  Physica  de  Igne,' 
Geneva,  1759  ;  his  next  was  '  Observations  sur  l'Ecorce  des  Feuilles 
et  des  Pdtales,'  Geneva,  1762,  which  was  a  kind  of  supplement  to  his 
uncle  Bonnet's  work,  '  Sur  l'Usage  des  Feuilles  ; '  and  he  wrote  some 
excellent  '.  Essais  sur  l'Hygromdtrie,'  4to,  1763,  in  which  he  made 
known  the  importaut  discovery  that  the  air  expands  and  becomes 
specifically  lighter  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of 
moisture  in  it.  But  his  great  work  is  bis  '  Voyages  dans  les  Alpes,'  of 
which  the  first  volume  was  published  in  1779,  the  second  in  1786,  and 
the  last  two  in  1796.  The  title  of  this  work  conveys  a  very  imperfect 
notion  of  its  contents,  which  indeed  embrace  the  whole  of  those  geo- 
logical travels  which  have  been  before  alluded  to.  His  other  works 
eonsist  chiefly  of  dissertations  on  physical  subjects,  iu  the  'Journal  de 
Physique,'  the  '  Journal  de  Geneve,'  and  other  scientific  publications. 

SAUVAGES,  FRANCOIS-BOISSIER  DE,  was  born  at  Alais  in 
Lower  Languedoc,  in  1706.  Having  received  a  moderately  good  edu- 
cation, he  in  1722  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  at  Montpellier, 
and  he  took  his  Doctor's  degree  iu  1726.  Iu  1730  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  soon  after  seems  first  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  forming  a 
classification  of  di-eases  like  those  usually  adopted  for  the  objects  of 
natural  history.  He  published  a  sketch  of  bis  system  iu  a  small  volume 
in  1731,  and  by  this,  and  some  papers  which  he  wrote  at  the  same 
time,  gained  so  much  reputation,  that  in  1734  he  was  appointed  a 
professor  at  Montpellier.  The  doctriues  which  he  taught  there  were 
chiefly  those  of  Stihl,  and  he  contributed  greatly  towards  the  removal 
of  the  mechanical  theories  of  mediciue  that  had  before  been  prevalent. 
In  1740  he  was  elected  processor  of  botany,  and  subseciueutly  pursued 
that  science  with  as  much  energy  as  that  of  mediciue.  In  1763  he 
published  his  most  important  work,  the  'Medical  Nosology,'  iu  accu- 
mulating materials  for  which  he  had  steadily  laboured  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years.    He  died  February  19,  1767. 


Of  all  tho  works  of  Nauvages,  and  they  were  very  nunr  rou«,  the 
'Nosology'  is  the  only  one  now  often  referred  to.  The  «)  stern  adopted 
in  it  has  indeed  shared  the  fato  of  all  other  nonologi-s,  but  it  utill 
presents  a  good  and  complete  account  of  all  that  was  known  of  practical 
medicine  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  His  other  writings  were  short 
monographs  and  essays,  which  were  chiefly  printed  in  the  leieuti&O 
Transactions  of  the  day:  the  best  among  them  are  those  on  hydro- 
phobia,  the  remedial  value  of  electricity  in  paralysis,  and  the  'Method  US 
Eoliorum,'  an  essay  towards  tho  means  of  determining  plants  by  tho 
characters  of  their  leaves. 

SAUVEUR,  JOSEPH,  a  French  mathematician,  distinguished  by 
the  improvements  which  he  made  in  the  branch  of  science  called 
acoustics,  was  born  March  24,  1053,  at  La  Fleche,  where  his  father 
followed  the  occupation  of  a  notary.  Till  he  was  seven  years  old  he 
was  quite  dumb,  and  his  organ  of  voice  wan  never  completely  deve- 
loped. He  appears  to  have  been  born  however  with  a  taste  for  the 
mechanical  arts,  and  even  in  childhood  ho  is  said  to  have  constructed 
siphons,  fountains,  and  models  of  mills.  lie  was  sent  to  a  school  of 
the  Jesuits,  but  his  taste  for  calculations  caused  his  mind  to  be  so 
much  diverted  from  rhetoric  and  theology,  that  he  made  little  progress 
iu  these  studies;  and  happening  to  obtain  a  superficial  treatise  on 
arithmetic,  he  made  himself  master,  without  any  assistance,  of  its 
contents.  Iu  1670  Sauveur  travelled  on  foot  to  Paiis ;  and  one  of  his 
uncles  having  promised  to  make  him  a  small  allowance  for  his  support 
on  condition  that  he  would  qualify  himself  for  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession, he  resumed  for  a  time  his  theological  studies,  but  a  copy  of 
Euclid's  Elements  which  fell  iu  his  way,  and  the  lectures  of  Rohault, 
soon  determined  him  to  abandon  this  pursuit.  Being  thrown  upon 
his  own  resource?,  for  his  uncle  immediately  withdrew  the  promised 
allowance,  he  sought  to  obtain  a  sub.-istenue  by  teaching  the  mathe- 
matics, and  in  this  he  appears  to  have  succeeded.  At  tweuty-three 
years  of  age,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  of  Prince 
Eugene,  who  received  from  him  some  instruction  in  the  sciences  ;  and 
a  foreigner  of  distinction  wishing  to  be  taught  the  geometry  of  Des- 
cartes, Sauveur,  who  then  had  no  knowledge  of  the  works  of  that 
philosopher,  applied  himself  to  the  subject  with  such  vigour,  that  in 
eight  days  he  was  able  to  give  the  required  instruction.  From  1678 
to  1680  he  was  occupied  with  the  study  of  problems  relating  to  the 
application  of  the  theory  of  probabilities  to  games  of  chanc-',  and  in 
the  latter  year  he  was  made  mathematical  master  to  the  pages  of  the 
Dauphiuess.  Iu  lCsl  he  was  appointed,  with  Mariotte,  to  go  to  Chan- 
tilly  in  order  to  make  some  hydraulic  experiments  at  that  place ;  and 
it  was  there  probably  that  he  was  introduced  to  the  Prince  of  Condo, 
with  whom  he  subsequently  had  the  honour  of  corresponding.  The 
conversation  of  the  prince  appears  to  have  inspired  Sauveur  with  a 
desire  to  make  himself  master  of  the  art  of  fortification ;  and  in  order 
that  he  might  join  practice  to  theory,  he  went  in  1091  to  the  si  ge  of 
Mons,  where  he  attended  daily  iu  tbe  trenches.  At  the  termination 
of  the  siege,  he  visited  the  fortified  places  in  Flauders,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  military  tactics  in  all  its 
details.  At  the  recommendation  of  Vauban,  he  was  appoiuted  examiner 
of  the  engineers,  and  was  allowed  a  pension,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his 
death. 

After  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  appoiuted,  in  1686,  to  the  chair  of 
mathematics  iu  the  Royal  College  ;  and  iu  ten  years  afterwards  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Acaddmie  des  Sciences.  During  the  remainder 
of  his  life  he  was  employed  constantly  in  improving  the  mathematical 
theory  of  sound  ;  and  we  learn,  not  without  surprise,  that  the  man 
who  discovered  by  theory  and  experiment  the  velocity  of  the  vibrations 
of  musical  strings  under  various  circumstances  of  magnitude  and 
tension,  had  neither  ear  nor  voice;  in  fact  it  appears  that  he  was 
obliged  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  practical  musicians  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  musical  intervals  and  concords. 

This  mathematician  may  be  said  to  have  almost  invented  the  science 
which  has  since  been  so  much  extended  by  Dr.  Brook  Taylor,  by 
Daniel  Bernoulli,  D'Alembert,  Euler,  and  ChladnL  Theoretical  mus  e 
had  been  the  subject  of  part  of  his  lectures  at  the  Royal  College  iu 
1697;  but  the  first  published  details  respecting  his  researches  in 
acoustics  are  contained  in  the  volume  of  the  Aeadernie  for  the  year 
1700.  The  different  papers  which  he  wrote  afterwards  are  in  the 
volumes  for  1702,  1707,  1711,  and  1713.  Sauveur  was  twice  married, 
and  he  died  J uly  9,  1716,  at  the  a^e  of  sixty-three  years,  with  the  repu- 
tation of  having  been  a  mau  of  kinel  disposition  and  great  uniformity 
of  temper. 

SAVAGE,  RICHARD,  was  born  on  the  10th  of  January  1697-9S. 
His  mother,  the  Countess  of  Macclesfield,  had  during  her  pregnancy 
made  a  public  avowal  of  her  infidelity  to  her  husband,  who,  in  conse- 
quence, obtained  au  act  of  parliament  by  which  their  marriage  was 
annulled,  and  the  offspring  rendered  illegitimate.  Lord  Rivers,  who 
was  declared  by  Lady  Maeclesfielei  to  be  the  father  of  her  son,  so  far 
recognised  him  as  to  become  his  godfather,  and  to  allow  him  to  be 
called  by  his  name,  but  he  afterwards  abandoned  him  to  the  care  of 
his  mother.  The  couutess  disowned  her  unhappy  child,  leaving  him 
to  pass  his  infaucy  and  boyhood  under  the  precarious  protection  of 
strangers  ;  and  had  it  not  beeu  for  the  charitable  intervention  of  her 
mother,  Lady  Mason,  the  destiuy  of  Savage  would  probably  have  beeu 
as  obscure  as  the  most  unnatural  parent  could  have  wished.  By  the 
kindness  of  this  lady  he  was  sent  to  a  small  grammar-school  near  St. 
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Alban's,  and  afterwards  placed  by  his  mother  with  a  shoemaker  in 
London.  Soon  after  this,  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  porne  papers, 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  which  had 
beeu  studiously  concealed  from  him  ;  and  he  made  many  efforts  to 
obtain  an  interview  with  his  mother,  who  however  resolutely  refused 
to  see  him.  While  very  young,  Savage  commenced  his  career  as  an 
author  by  taking  part  in  the  Bangoriau  controversy,  on  which  he  wrote 
an  unsuoceeBful  poem,  afterwards  suppressed  by  himself.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  publi-hed  a  comedy  called  'Woman's  a  Riddle,'  and 
two  years  afterwards  another,  '  Love  in  a  Veil,'  both  borrowed  from 
the  Spanish.  Though  these  were  failures,  he  thereby  obtained  the 
notice  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  Mr.  Wilkes,  an  actor,  ile  became 
better  known  as  an  author  by  his  tragedy  of  'Sir  Thomas  Overbury,' 
in  which  he  himself  acted  the  part  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury ;  and  the 
profits  of  this  play,  and  of  a  subscription  raised  for  him  at  the  time, 
produced  a  sum  which  appeared  considerable  to  one  so  necessitous. 
In  the  year  1727  his  irregular  habits  of  life  led  him  into  one  of  the 
tavern  broils  then  very  common,  in  which  he  unfortunately  killed  a 
man,  and  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  The  circumstances  of 
the  affair,  and  the  doubtful  character  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
against  him,  becoming  generally  known  alter  his  seutence,  intercession 
was  made  for  him  with  the  queen  of  George  II.  by  the  Countess  of 
Hertford,  and  the  royal  pardon  was  granted  to  him,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  his  mother,  who  on  this  occasion  spread  a  report  that  he  had 
once  attempted  her  own  life. 

The  notoriety  of  this  event  was  succeeded  by  an  extraordinary 
reaction  of  public  opinion  in  his  favour  :  he  was  courted  by  all  rauks, 
the  fashions  of  the  day  were  ruled  by  his  opinions,  and  he  was  enabled 
to  maintain  an  appearance  in  society  above  his  station  by  means  of  an 
annuity  of  200/.  a  year  obtained  from  his  mother's  relations,  under 
the  threat  that  he  would  expose  her  cruelty  by  lampoons  if  she  refused 
to  support  him.  At  this  time  he  published  his  longest  poem,  the 
'  Wanderer,"  which  was  much  admired  at  the  time. 

Prosperity  made  more  apparent  that  fickleness  of  character  which 
led  him  into  extravagance  and  alienated  his  friends  from  him.  His 
fair  prospects  were  soon  for  ever  clouded  by  a  quarrel  with  his  patron 
Lord  Tyrcounel,  who  accused  him  of  ingratitude,  and  banished  him 
from  his  house.  His  acquaintance  in  consequence  generally  deseited 
him,  and  he  sank  into  obscure  povert}'  as  suddenly  as  he  had  emerged 
from  it.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  iu  discreditable  efforts 
to  regain  his  position  in  society  by  alternately  flattering  and  satirising 
all  from  whom  he  had  anything  to  hope  or  fear.  In  despair  of  ever 
conciliating  his  mother,  he  published  '  The  Bastard,' the  severity  of 
which  drew  down  upon  her  much  public  indignation,  though  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  reawakened  sympathy  in  favour  of  the  author. 
After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  the  situation  of  poet-laureate, 
Savage  received  from  the  queen  a  pension  of  50/.  a  year  as  a  reward 
for  a  po  m  in  honour  of  her  birthday,  which  his  gratitude  renewed 
annually  from  this  time  till  her  death,  when  the  royal  bounty  was 
withdrawn  from  him.  Having  made  no  provi-ion  for  such  a  contin- 
gency, he  was  obliged,  from  his  necessities,  to  leave  London  in  the 
year  1739,  retiring  first  to  Bristol  and  then  to  Swansea,  where  he  lived 
fur  about  a  year,  receiving  an  allowance  raised  by  subscription  among 
his  friends.  In  January  1742-13,  on  his  return  to  Bristol,  he  was 
arrested  for  a  debt  of  8/.,  and  sent  to  prison  in  that  city,  where  he 
died,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1743. 

The  name  of  Savage  has  become  better  know  than  his  merit? 
deserve,  from  the  singularity  of  his  early  misfortunes,  and  still  more 
from  the  elaborate  life  of  him  which  Johnson,  the  companion  of  his 
distresses,  has  inserted  in  his  '  Lives  of  the  Poets.'  This  memoir  is 
interesting  not  only  as  a  most  faithful  picture  of  the  adventurous 
career  of  Savage  and  of  ths  manners  of  his  age,  but  because  it  exhibits 
very  strikingly  the  chief  excellences  and  defects  of  the  author  as  a 
biographer  and  a  critic.  The  writings  of  Savage  are  in  unison  with  his 
character.  The  carelessness  and  want  of  system  in  his  graver  compo- 
sitions, the  frivolity  iu  the  choice  and  treatment  of  lighter  subjects, 
his  unchastened  style,  feeble  in  its  vehemence,  illustrate  the  strength 
of -feeling  and  passion,  the  infirmity  of  purpose,  the  thoughtless 
improvidence  and  want  of  settled  principles  of  conduct,  which  made 
the  actions  of  Savage  as  inconsistent  as  his  fortune  was  chequered.  In 
his  '  Wanderer,'  he  declaims  without  the  moral  dignity  of  a  didactic 
writer,  his  versification  is  harsh,  his  descriptions  are  tedious,  and  the 
whole  poem  is  ill  arranged  and  thronged  with  confused  imagery. 
Savage  made  enemies  as  readily  as  friends,  and  he  testified  his  resent- 
ment by  satires  full  of  coarse  personal  invective. 

From  this  general  censure  of  the  works  of  Savage,  '  The  Bastard'  is 
in  a  great  measure  to  be  excepted.  Strong  natural  feelings,  goaded 
by  a  sense  of  undeserved  wrongs,  gave  to  this  poem  a  concentrated 
energy  of  expression,  a  refinement  of  sarcasm,  and  an  exalted  tone  of 
thought,  of  which  there  are  only  faint  traces  in  his  other  writings. 

SAVARY,  ANNE-JEAN-MARIE,  DUC  DE  ROVIGO,  was  the  son 
of  a  veteran  officer,  and  was  born  at  Mans,  in  the  Ardeunts,  April  26, 
1774.  His  father  had  sufficient  influence  to  obtain  for  him  the  grade 
of  sub  lieutenant  in  the  infantry  regiment,  the  Royal  Normandie,  in 
1789,  a  few  weeks  before  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  In 
1793  he  was  already  a  captain,  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 

In  the  republican  campaigns  of  1794-95,  when  the  French  and 
Austrian  armies  alternately  invaded  each  other's  territory,  Captain 
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Savary  was  attached  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  under  Cuatine,  Piehegru, 
and  Jourdan.  lie  was  soon  distinguished  for  his  intelligence  and 
alacrity ;  and  when  Moreau  took  the  command  of  the  same  army  in 
1796,  General  Desaix,  an  excellent  judge  of  merit,  selected  Savary 
to  be  his  aide-de-camp.  At  Marengo,  Juno  14,  1800,  when  General 
Desaix  was  killed,  Savary  his  aide-de-camp  conveyed  to  the  First 
Consul  intelligence  of  the  I03S  which  the  French  army  had  sus- 
tained. Grieved  as  ho  was  himself  to  lose  the  general  whom  he 
esteemed  the  ablest  of  all  those  he  ever  commauded,  Bonaparte  was 
struck  with  the  evident  sorrow  of  the  young  officer.  He  immediately 
adopted  him,  and  his  brother  aide-de-camp,  Rapp,  and  attached  them 
both  to  his  own  person,  in  the  same  capacity.  Shortly  after  Savary 
was  promoted  to  a  brigade.  He  soon  acquired  the  entire  confidence 
of  his  master.  From  1802,  exclusive  of  his  military  service,  he  was 
charged  with  the  secret  police  of  the  First  Consul,  in  which  the  most 
powerful  personages  in  the  state,  not  excepting  the  minister  Fouche, 
were  'placed  under  his  surveillance,  whereby  he  raised  up  a  host  of 
enemies  against  him,  and  became  the  butt  of  many  malicious  reports. 
Among  other  things  he  was  accused  of  instigating  the  murder  of 
Captain  Wright,  of  the  strangling  of  Piehegru,  and  with  behaving  with 
brutality  to  the  unfortunate  Due  d'Eughien,  with  the  superintendence 
of  whose  execution  he  was  charged. 

In  1805,  having  beeu  raised  to  a  division,  General  Savary  was 
entrusted  by  Napoleon  I.  with  a  private  mission  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  The  following  year  he  was  honoured  with  the  command  of  two 
regiments  of  the  Imperial  Guards,  and  afterwards  with  that  of  the  5th 
corps.  Ho  was  now,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  a  leader  of  armies,  and 
that  he  was  equal  to  the  task  was  proved  by  the  brilliant  victory  at 
Ostrolenka,  February  16',  1807.  For  this  exploit,  and  his  good  conduct 
at  the  battle  of  Friedland,  he  received  his  title  as  Due  de  Rovigo.  He 
was  sent  to  the  peninsula  in  1808,  and  he  it  was  who  prevailed  on 
Charles  IV.  and  Prince  Ferdinand  to  undertake  the  journey  to  Bayonne, 
to  meet  Napoleon.  Napoleon  appointed  the  Due  de  Rovigo  minister 
of  general  police  in  1810.  He  was  left  in  this  important  otlice  during 
the  march  to  Moscow  in  1812,  and  was  still  performing  its  duties 
when  the  famous  conspiracy  of  General  Mallet  exploded.  Having  been 
arrested  in  his  bed,  Savary  was  detained  for  several  hours  at  the 
prison  of  La  Force,  until  the  presence  of  mind  of  General  Hullin  had 
averted  the  plot.  The  intelligence  of  Mallet's  conspiracy  induced 
Napoleon  to  leave  the  army  iu  Russia,  but  he  still  continued  to  place 
the  same  trust  as  ever  in  the  Due  de  Rovigo.  In  1815  Savary  was 
raised  to  the  Chambre  des  Pairs,  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and 
invested  with  the  command  of  the  gendarmerie.  The  Britisli  govern- 
ment refused  his  request  to  be  allowed  to  follow  Lis  master  to  St. 
Helena.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  obscurity,  from  which  he 
was  partially  withdrawn  in  1823  by  a  vindication  of  his  conduct  with 
regard  to  the  murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  in  which  he  attempted 
to  remove  the  stigma  from  himself  to  Prince  Talleyrand.  The  loud 
outcry  which  replied  to  this  appeal  drove  him  from  France.  He 
returned  after  the  revolution  of  July  1830. 

On  the  1st  of  December  1831  Louis-Philippe  appointed  him  to  the 
command  of  Algeria;  but  his  administration  did  not  give  satisfaction, 
and  his  unfortunate  antecedents  increased  his  unpopularity  ;  he  \va3 
therefore  recalled  in  1833.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  2nd  of  June 
1833,  in  comparative  indigence,  leaving  a  large  family  almost  unpro- 
vided for.  His  son,  and  successor  in  the  title,  acquired  some 
reputation  as  a  musical  and  dramatic  critic,  in  the  newspaper 
feuilletons. 

SAVARY,  NICOLAS,  was  born  in  1750  at  Vitrei  in  Bretagne, 
Franco.  Having  completed  his  studies  at  the  college  of  Rennet,  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  resided  for  some  time.  He  had  early  con- 
ceived a  desire  of  travelling,  and  in  1776  he  landed  in  Egypt,  where 
he  remained  till  1779.  He  was  some  time  at  Alexandria  and  Rosetta, 
but  fixed  his  residence  chiefly  at  Cairo,  making  occasional  excursions 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  Damietta  and  other  places  in  Lower 
Egypt.  He  re-embarked  at  Alexandria  in  September  1779,  and 
travelled  during  two  years  or  thereabouts  among  the  islands  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago.  It  is  probable  that  he  returned  to  France  about 
the  middle  of  1781. 

The  first  work  which  Savary  published  after  his  return  was  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Korau,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  made  in  Egypt, 
'  Le  Coran,  traduit  de  l'Arabe,  accompagne'  de  Notes,  et  pre'eede'  d'un 
Abregd  de  la  Vie  de  Mahomet,'  2  vols.  Svo,  Paris,  1783.  This  is  the 
best  translation  of  the  Kordn  which  the  French  possess.  The  mate- 
rials for  the  Life  of  Mohammed  have  been  drawn  chiefly  from  Abu'l 
Feda  and  the  '  Sunnah,'  a  collection  of  traditions  considered  authentic 
by  the  Arabians.  Savary  next  published  a  series  of  extracts  from  the 
Kordn,  under  the  title  of  '  Morale  de  Mahomet,  ou  Recueil  des  plus 
pures  Maximes  du  Coran,'  12mo  and  18mo,  Paris,  1784. 

In  1784  Savary  published  the  first  volume  of  his  '  Lettres  sur 
l'Egypte.'  The  other  two  volumes  were  published  in  1785,  together 
with  a  new  edition  of  the  first  volumo,  3  vols.  8vo,  Paris.  This  work 
had  at  first  an  extraordinary  reputation.  The  interest  connected  with 
the  country  itself,  especially  the  monuments  of  Ancient  Egypt,  the 
picturesque  style,  and  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the  descriptions,  ren- 
dered the  work  extremely  popular.  It  was  translated  into  German 
(8vo,  Berlin,  1786)  and  English  (2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1780-87).  Many 
objections  however  were  afterwards  made  to  the  work,  as  that  il 
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oontaincd  fow  new  facts— tho  description  of  the  pyramids  having  been 
taken  from  Maillot,  tho  account  of  Upper  Egypt  from  tho  Pore  Sicard, 
and  othor  parts  from  Joinvillo,  &c. 

Savary  was  afterwards  severely  commented  upon  by  MichntliH,  in 
his  'Journal  of  Arabic  Literature,'  who  affirmed  that  in  making  use  of 
Abu'l  Feda  he  has  always  had  recourse  to  Michaelis's  Latin  translation, 
and  has  not  even  understood  that  correctly,  and  that  he  was  ignorant 
even  of  the  pronuneiatiou  of  tho  vernacular  Arabic.  The  publication 
of  Voluey's  'Travels  in  Egypt*  about  the  same  time,  which  contains 
numerous  contradictions  of  Savary,  added  to  the  annoyance  arising 
from  the  criticisms  of  Miehaelis,  and  the  decline  of  his  reputation  is 
said  to  havo  affected  his  health,  which  was  naturally  dclicato.  He 
died  at  Paris  February  4,  1788,  at  the  age  of  thirty  eight. 

A  few  months  after  Savary's  death,  his  '  Lettres  sur  la  Groce,'  a 
work  which  he  was  engaged  upon  during  his  illness,  was  published  at 
Paris  in  8vo.  It  is  incomplete,  the  author  haviug  worked  up  only  a 
part  of  his  materials  at  tho  time  of  his  death.  A  tale  translated  from 
the  Arabic,  '  Les  Amours  d'Auas  Eloujond  et  do  Ouardi,'  was  published 
in  1789,  18tno.  Savary  had  composed  while  in  Egypt  a  'Grammairo 
de  la  Langue  Arabe  Vulgaire  et  Littdrale,'  which  ho  had  presented  to 
the  Kreuch  government  in  1784,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  but 
for  want  of  Arabio  typo  it  lay  in  tho  royal  printing-office  till  it  was 
claimed  on  behalf  of  Savary's  brother,  by  whom  it  was  again  presented 
to  the  government,  and  it  was  again  ordered  to  be  printed  in  17%, 
but  the  publication  was  not  completed  till  1813  (4to,  Paris),  and  iu  the 
meantime  the  Arabic  grammars  of  D'Herbin  and  Silvestre  de  Sacy  had 
already  appeared.  It  is  in  French  and  Latin,  with  many  familiar 
dialogues  and  Arabic  talcs  and  songs,  which  iu  some  degree  compensate 
for  the  brevity  of  the  syntax.  This  grammar  however  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  that  of  De  Sacy.  Savary  was  also  engaged  upon  an 
Arabic  Dictionary,  but  none  of  it  has  ever  been  printed. 

SAVIGNY,  FRIEDRICH  CARL  VON,  one  of  tho  most  distin- 
guished jurists  of  modern  times,  was  born  February  21,  1779,  iu  the 
city  of  Frankfurt-on  the-Main.  The  family  was  of  French  origin,  but 
Savigny's  father  was  born  at  Trabeus  in  Germany,  a  small  town  on  the 
Moselle,  and  he  occupied  a  situation  of  importance  iu  the  government 
of  Frankfurt.  He  died  in  1791,  and  his  wife  in  1792.  All  their 
children  had  died  at  an  early  age  except  Friedrich  Carl,  who  was  thus 
left,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  without  parents  and  without  any  near 
relations.  Herr  Von  Neurath,  however,  who  had  been  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  his  father,  took  him  under  his  charge,  and  placed  him, 
together  with  his  own  son,  who  was  about  the  same  age,  under  suitable 
teachers  for  completing  his  education.  He  was  intended  for  the  legal 
profession  ;  and  German  law  being  founded  on  Roman  law,  during  the 
summer  half  of  the  year  1795  he  attended  a  course  of  lectures  by 
Erxleben  on  tho  '  Pandects,'  and  during  the  winter  half  a  similar 
course  by  Weis,  and  from  the  latter  he  also  received  private  lessons, 
together  with  four  other  pupils.  In  October  1796  Savigny  proceeded 
to  the  University  of  Gcittingen,  but  in  the  spring  of  1797  his  studies 
were  interrupted  by  illness,  and  he  retired  into  the  country  till  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  when  he  went  to  the  University  of  Marburg,  in 
Upper  Hesse,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law,  October  31, 
1800.  He  then  began  to  teach  as  a  privat-doceut  in  the  university, 
that  is,  as  a  professor,  but  without  other  emolument  than  the  fees  of 
his  auditors. 

During  the  period  from  1800  to  ISO!  Savigny  delivered,  as  professor 
extraordinary,  courses  of  lectures  on  the  '  Pandects,'  on  Ulpian,  on  the 
laws  of  succession,  of  obligations,  &c,  and  on  Hugo's  '  History  of 
Roman  Law,'  a  work  which  had  greatly  interested  him.  In  1803  he 
published  his  first  work,  'Das  Recht  des  Besitzes,'  which  has  been 
translated  into  English  under  the  following  title,  '  Von  Savigny's 
Treatise  on  Possession,  or  the  Jus  Possessionis  of  the  Civil  Law,  trans- 
lated from  the  Germau  by  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Bombay,'  8vo,  Gth  edition,  1848. 

In  1804  Savigny  married  Miss  Breutano,  the  daughter  of  a  bauker 
at  Frankfurt.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  quitted  the  University  of 
Marburg  in  order  to  make  a  journey  in  Germany,  Northern  Italy,  and 
France.  He  inspected  the  libraries  of  Heidelberg,  Stuttgart,  Tubingen, 
Strasbourg,  and  others,  making  minute  researches,  and  taking  copious 
extracts,  and  returned  with  a  rich  supply  of  materials  on  matters  con- 
nected with  legal  history  and  practice.  In  1808  he  became  professor 
of  law  in  the  University  of  Laudshut  in  Bavaria;  and  in  1S10,  on  the 
establishment  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  he  was  appointed  to  a  similar 
professorship  there,  and  was  also  made  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Not  long  afterwards,  when  the  thoughts  of 
persons  connected  with  the  law  were  much  occupied  by  a  project  for 
a  revised  code  of  laws  for  all  Germany,  he  published  his  views  on  the 
subject,  '  Vom  Beruf  uuserer  Zeit  fur  Gesetzgebung  uud  Rechts- 
wisseuschaft,'  Svo,  1814.  He  soon  afterwards  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  his  '  History  of  the  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle  Ages'  ('Gesehichte 
des  Romischen  Rechts  im  Mittclalter '),  6  vols.,  Svo,  Heidelberg,  1815- 
1831.  This  work  contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  on 
the  introduction  of  Roman  Law  into  Germany,  and  other  Coutiuental 
countries. 

In  1816  Savigny  was  appointed  a  Privy  Counsellor  of  Justice  (Ge- 
heim  Justizrath),  and  in  1817  a  Member  of  tho  Council  of  State 
(Mitglied  des  Staatsraths).  He  was  also  made  a  Member  of  the  Court 
of  Revision  (Revisioushofes).    In  1S36  he  published  a  'Contribution 
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to  the  Legal  History  of  Nobility  in  Modern  Europo'  (' Beitrag  zur 
Reohtsgoschichte  des  Adels  in  Neuern  Europa'),  4 to,  Berlin,  1836.  The 
last  and  most  importaut  of  his  works,  tho  'System  of  Modern  Roman 
Law  '  ('  System  des  Heutigeu  Romischen  Recht* ')  is  not  yet  completed. 
Tho  first  four  volumes  were  published  at  Berlin,  in  8vo,  in  1840,  and 
tho  (ifth  in  1841.  Tho  sixth  volume,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  other 
occupations,  as  ho  states  iu  the  prefaco,  was  not  published  till  1847. 
The  seventh  volume  was  published  in  1848,  and  tho  eighth  in  1849. 
This  completes  tho  Third  Book,  and  may,  as  he  informs  his  reader*,  bo 
considered  as  completing  tho  general  part  of  the  work.  The  plan  of 
tho  whole  work  is  laid  down  at  tho  commencement  of  the  first  volume 
as  follows: — Book  I.  '  Rechtsquelleu  '  ('Sources  of  Law Book  II. 
'  Rechtsverhaltnisse  '  ('  Legal  Relations').  Book  III.  '  Anwendung  des 
Reehtsregeln  auf  die  Rechtsverhiiltnisscn '  ('Application  of  the  Rules 
of  Law  to  Legal  Relations ').  Book  IV.  '  Sachenrecht 1  ('The  Law  o£ 
Things,' that  is,  Ownership).  Book  V.  '  Obligationenrecht'  ('The  Law 
of  Obligations,'  that  is,  Contracts,  &c).  Book  VI.  '  Familienreeht ' 
('The  Law  of  Family,'  or  tho  Law  of  Marriage  and  the  relations  that 
arise  out  of  it).  Book  VII.  '  Erbrccht '  ('  Tho  Law  of  Succession,' 
testamentary  and  intestate).  Books  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.,  are  to  be 
published  as  separate  works,  but  will  be  written  in  accordance  with 
the  original  plan.  A  portion  of  this  latter  part  has  since  been  pub- 
lished— '  Das  Obligationenrecht,  als  Theil  des  Hcutigen  Romischen 
Rechts,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1851.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  author 
may  live  to  complete  this  important  work,  which  is  characterised  by 
a  depth  and  subtlety  of  thought,  a  soundness  of  knowledge,  perspicuity 
of  arrangement,  and  clearness  of  expression,  which  have  seldom  been 
equalled,  and  perhaps  never  surpassed. 

In  1842  Savigny  was  made  a  Privy  Minister  of  State  (Geheim 
Staatsministcr),  and  also  Minister  of  Justice  for  the  Revision  of  the 
Law  (Justizminister  fiir  die  Gesetzrevision).  In  1850  he  published  his 
Miscellaneous  Works  ('  Vermischte  Schriften,'  5  vols.  8vo,  Berlin), 
consisting  of  the  writings,  which,  with  tho  exception  of  those  beforo 
mentioned,  he  had  published  in  the  course  of  half  a  century  in 
periodical  works.  He  was  also  joint  editor,  with  Eichhorn,  Goschen, 
Klenze,  and  Rudorff,  of  tho  'Zeitschrift  fiir  Geschichtliche  Rechts- 
wissenschaft,'  15  vols.  1815-50.    \Scc  Supplkmknt.T 

SAVILE,  GEORGE,  MARQUIS  OF  HALIFAX,  was  bom  in  1630. 
He  was  the  son  ot  Sir  William  Savile,  a  Yorkshire  baronet,  of  ancient 
family,  and  of  Anne,  daughter  of  the  lord  keeper  Coventry.  Being 
hereditarily  attached  to  the  Stuarts,  ambitious,  and  endowed  with 
brilliant  talents,  he  played  an  active  and  a  successful  part  in  the  in- 
triguing reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  In  1068  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage,  by  the  titles  of  Lord  Savile  of  Eland  and  Viscount 
Halifax;  he  was  created  carl  iu  1679,  and  marquis  in  1682.  He  died 
in  1695,  and  the  title  became  extinct  in  1700,  by  the  death  of  his  son. 
The  witty  Lord  Chesterfield  was  his  grandson  by  the  mother's  side. 

It  is  hard  to  state  shortly  his  political  history  or  principles,  except 
by  saying  that  he  was  the  chief  of  the  body  to  which  the  expressive 
name  of  Trimmers  was  given.  So  far  however  as  he  was  attached  to 
any  principle,  it  seems  to  have  been  to  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  a3 
then  understood.  He  opposed  the  Non-resisting  Test  Bill  in  1675,  as 
well  as,  both  in  those  times  and  after  the  accession  of  James,  the 
relaxation  of  the  tests  enacted  against  the  papists.  He  opposed  the 
scheme  for  excluding  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  succession,  prefer- 
ring to  limit  his  authority  when  the  crown  should  devolve  on  him. 
He  declined  to  take  part  in  bringing  over  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  but 
was  president  of  the  convention  parliament,  and  strongly  supported 
the  motion  for  declaring  the  throne  vacant.  On  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary  he  was  made  privy  seal ;  but  he  soon  retired  from 
the  administration,  upon  inquiry  being  proposed  to  be  made  as  to  the 
authors  of  the  prosecutions  of  Lord  Russell,  Sidney,  &c,  in  which  he, 
as  a  member  of  the  then  existing  government,  had  concurred  :  and  he 
continued  iu  opposition  thenceforward  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1G95. 

"  He  was,"  says  Burnet,  "  a  man  of  great  and  ready  wit,  full  of  life, 
and  very  pleasant,  much  turned  to  satire.  .  .  .  He  was  punctual  in  his 
payments  and  just  iu  all  private  dealings;  but  with  relation  to  the 
public,  he  went  backward  and  forward,  and  changed  sides  so  often,  that 
in  the  conclusion  no  side  trusted  him  ;  he  seemed  full  of  commonwealth 
notions,  yet  he  went  into  the  worst  part  of  King  Charles's  reign.  The 
liveliness  of  his  imagination  was  always  too  hard  for  his  judgment. 
His  severe  jest  was  preferred  by  him  to  all  arguments  whatever:  and 
he  was  endless  iu  council,  for  when  after  much  discourse  a  point  was 
settled,  if  he  could  find  a  new  jest,  whereby  he  could  make  that  which 
was  digested  by  himself  seem  ridiculous,  he  could  not  hold,  but  would 
study  to  raise  the  credit  of  his  wit,  though  it  made  others  caU  his 
jud-nient  into  question,'  &c. 

His  works  are  lively  and  elegant.  The  chief  of  them  are  these : 
'  Character  of  a  Trimmer,'  '  Anatomy  of  an  Equivalent,'  '  Letters  to 
a  Dissenter,'  'Miscellanies,'  and  'Maxims  of  State.'  He  left  two 
manuscript  copies  of  his  memoirs,  both  of  which  were  destroyed 
unpublished,  one  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  the  other  by  his  grand- 
daughter Lady  Burlington.  Horace  Walpole  says  that  this  was  done 
at  Pope's  suggestion,  because  tho  papists  were  represented  in  an 
unfavourable  light.  The  loss  is  to  be  regretted,  considering  the 
strong  satirical  talent  and  position  of  the  author. 

SAVILE,  SIR  HENRY,  an  eminent  scholar  and  mathematician,  was 
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born  at  Over  Bradley,  near  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  November  30,  1519. 
He  was  admitted  a  student  of  Mertou  College,  Oxford,  in  1501,  where 
he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  col- 
lege. He  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1570,  about  which  time  his 
fondness  for  the  mathematics  induced  him  voluutarily  to  read  public 
lectures  in  the  university  on  Euclid,  Ptolemy,  and  other  writers.  He 
also  served  as  proctor  for  two  years,  and  in  1578  he  made  a  tour 
through  the  Continent,  and  at  his  return  had  the  distinguished  honour 
of  being  chosen  tutor  in  the  Greek  language  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who, 
it  is  said,  had  a  great  esteem  for  him.  He  was  elected  warden  of 
Merton  College  in  1585,  in  which  office  he  continued  for  thirty-six 
years,  and  greatly  benefitted  that  society  by  his  exertions.  During  his 
time  he  enriched  the  literature  of  his  country  with  several  classical 
and  historical  publications.  He  was  made  provost  of  Eton  College  in 
151)6,  and  on  the  accession  of  King  James  he  was  knighted.  He  died 
at  Eton  College,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1622,  in  the  seventy-third 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  there.  On  this  occasion 
the  University  of  Oxford  paid  the  greatest  honours  to  his  memory,  by 
having  a  public  speech  and  verses  made  in  his  praise,  which  were  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  '  Ultima  Liuea  Savilii.'  He  was  indeed  a 
munificent  benefactor  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  which,  besides 
various  other  donations,  he  founded,  in  1619,  two  professorships,  one 
of  geometry,  the  other  of  astronomy,  which  are  still  maintained.  His 
library,  consisting  of  a  very  curious  and  valuable  collection  of  scientific 
hooks  and  manuscripts,  he  left  to  the  university,  and  it  is  now  pre- 
served in  a  separate  room  near  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  two  Saviliau 
professors  being  the  only  persons  who  have  immediate  access  to  it. 
His  fame  principally  rests  on  a  magnificent  edition  of  all  the  works  of 
St.  Chrysostom,  which  was  published  in  1613,  in  8  vols,  folio,  in  the 
production  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  expended  no  less  than  8000?., 
and  on  his  collection  of  our  best  historians,  published  in  1596,  under 
the  title  of  '  lierum  Anglicarum  Scriptores  post  Bedam.'  As  a  mathe- 
matician, he  is  known  principally  by  his  '  Lectures  on  the  first  book 
of  Euclid's  Elements,'  published  in  1621,  but  several  manuscript  col- 
lections of  his  on  the  history  of  the  sciences  are  preserved  in  his 
library  at  Oxford. 

SAVONAROLA,  GIRO'LAMO,  a  Dominican  monk,  bom  1452,  at 
Ferrara,  made  himself  known  by  his  eloquent  preaching  at  Florence, 
where  he  was  living  in  the  convent  of  S.  Marco,  which  belonged  to  his 
order,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century.  In  his  sermons  he  used 
at  times  to  assume  the  tone  of  a  prophet,  foretelling  public  calamities 
as  a  punishment  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  Florence  was  then  enjoy- 
iug  peace  and  prosperity  under  the  administration  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  all  Italy  was  quiet,  and  yet  Savonarola  startled  his  hearers  by 
foretelling  the  approaching  irruption  of  fierce  foreign  hosts,  which 
would  bring  bloodshed  and  desolation  over  the  land.  A  few  years 
after,  his  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIII.  of 
France  and  his  ruthless  bands,  and  an  age  of  calamities  began  for  Italy. 
Before  this  however  Savonarola  was  wont  to  inculcate  democratic 
doctrines ;  he  recommended  a  return  to  the  former  popular  system  of 
government,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  ascendency  of  the 
Medici ;  and  he  even  declaimed  against  Lorenzo  himself.  Lorenzo 
took  little  notice  of  this;  and  when  his  friends  urged  him  to  check 
the  monk's  audacity,  he  replied,  that  as  long  as  the  preacher  exerted 
himself  to  reform  the  morals  of  the  citizens  of  Florence,  he  should 
willingly  excuse  his  incivility  to  himself.  When  Lorenzo  fell  ill,  in 
the  spring  of  1492,  and  his  life  was  despaired  of,  Savonarola  appeared 
by  his  bed-side,  some  say  at  Lorenzo's  own  request.  The  conversation 
that  followed  is  variously  related.  Poliziano,  an  eye-witness,  states 
that  Savonarola  exhorted  Lorenzo  to  be  firm  in  the  Catholic  faith,  to 
which  the  sick  man  assented.  The  monk  then  asked  Lorenzo  whether, 
in  case  he  recovered,  he  purposed  to  live  a  virtuous  and  well-regulated 
life,  to  which  a  ready  assent  was  also  given.  Lastly,  Savonarola  told 
Lorenzo  that  he  ought  to  bear  his  death  with  resignation,  if  such  be 
the  will  of  God.  "  With  cheerfulness,"  replied  Lorenzo.  Savonarola 
was  then  going  to  quit  the  room,  when  Lorenzo  called  him  back, 
and  requested  his  benediction,  which  the  monk  readily  gave  in  the 
solemn  form  of  the  liturgy,  Lorenzo  pronouncing  the  usual  responses 
with  a  firm  and  collected  voice. 

Such  is  the  account  of  Poliziano,  written  soon  after  the  event,  but 
a  different  one  came  into  circulation  a  long  time  after,  and  was 
registered  in  the  biography  of  Savonarola,  written  by  Gianfrancesco 
Pico  of  Mirajidola,  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Giovanni  Pico,  the  friend 
of  Lorenzo.  The  story  is,  that  Savonarola  was  sent  for  to  hear 
Lorenzo's  confession,  and  that  among  other  injunctions  to  which 
Lorenzo  readily  assented,  the  monk  required  him  to  promise  that  if 
he  should  recover,  he  would  restore  the  republic  to  its  former  state  of 
popular  freedom,  and  as  Lorenzo  made  no  reply  to  this,  Savonarola 
left  him  without  giving  him  absolution.  Roscoe  thinks  this  tale  to 
have  been  an  invention  of  that  party  spirit  which  broke  out  some  time 
after  Lorenzo's  death,  and  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  Piero  de' 
Medici,  Lorenzo's  son,  in  1494.  Savonarola  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  disturbances  which  followed.  He  became  the  leader  of  the 
democratic  party,  which  was  styled  the  Piagnoni  or  lachrymose  party, 
because,  in  imitation  of  their  leader,  they  were  continually  denounc- 
ing and  bewailing  the  sin3  and  corruption  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The 
opposite  or  aristocratic  party,  that  wished  to  place  the  government  in 
a  few  hands,  were   styled  Compaguacci,  and  also  Arrabbiati,  or 


'  enraged.'  The  Piagnoni  succeeded  for  a  time,  and  a  general  legisla- 
tive council  was  formed  of  830  citizens,  above  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
who  were  "  nctti  di  specchio,''  that  is  to  say,  inscribed  in  the  public 
books  as  having  always  paid  their  taxes  regularly.  A  vast  hall  waa 
constructed  for  their  meetings  in  the  town  palace.  Savonarola's  in- 
fluence was  now  very  great,  being  looked  upon  by  his  party  as  a  kind 
of  prophet  and  supreme  judge.  Grave  citizens  mixed  with  friars,  and 
children,  assembled  in  the  public  places  crying  *  Viva  Cristo,'  singing 
hymns  composed  for  the  occasion,  and  dancing  with  frantic  gestures. 
But  the  Arrabbiati  were  not  idle ;  they  represented  Savonarola  as  an 
impostor,  and  they  accused  him  of  heresy  at  Rome.  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
(Borgia)  summoned  him  to  appear  before  him,  in  default  of  which  he 
excommunicated  him.  Savonarola,  who  had  long  been  preaching  against 
the  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  did  not  spare  the  head  of  the  Church, 
whom  he  styled  an  usurper,  and  he  wrote  to  several  princes  urging 
them  to  assemble  a  general  council,  before  which  he  made  sure  of 
proving  that  Alexander  not  only  was  not  a  legitimate  pontiff,  but  was  not 
even  a  Christian.  In  the  year  1497,  Piero  de*  Medici  made  an  attempt 
to  re-enter  Florence  by  surprise,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  party,  but  the 
plot  was  discovered,  and  several  of  his  abettors  within  the  town  being 
arrested,  five  of  them  were  condemned  to  death,  and  the  rest  to  banish- 
ment. They  appealed  from  their  sentence  to  the  great  council  of  tho 
citizens,  but  Savonarola  and  his  party  urged  the  immediate  execution 
of  tho  sentence,  and  the  five  were  beheaded.  This  enraged  the  aristo- 
crutic  party,  who,  joined  to  the  secret  enemies  which  Savonarola  had 
among  the  clergy,  encouraged  two  Franciscan  monks  to  preach  against 
him.  Savonarola,  thus  assailed,  called  to  his  aid  a  brother  Dominican, 
Domcnico  da  Pcscia,  and  both  retorted  from  the  pulpit  agaiust  the 
Franciscans.  The  contest  was  kept  up  for  some  time  with  mutual 
accusations  and  vituperations,  until  Fra  Domenico,  excited  beyond 
reason,  proposed  to  prove  the  superiority  and  sanctity  of  his  master 
by  walking  through  the  flames,  and,  strange  to  say,  one  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans undertook  to  do  the  same  on  the  part  of  his  brethren.  The 
mode  of  trial  was  arranged  by  the  magistrates ;  a  mass  of  combustibles 
was  laid  in  the  square,  and  a  walk  was  made  across,  through  which 
the  champions  were  to  pass  while  the  faggots  were  blazing.  On  the 
appointed  day,  17th  April,  1498,  Savonarola  and  his  champion,  at- 
tended by  a  numerous  procession,  made  their  appearance,  giving  out 
the  psalm  'Exurgat  Deus  et  dissipentur  inimici  ejus.'  His  opponent 
Fra  Giuliano  Rondinelli,  attended  by  some  Franciscan  monks,  walked 
silently  and  steadily  to  the  place  of  trial ;  the  flames  were  kindled, 
and  the  crowded  spectators  stood  in  mute  astonishment  and  expecta- 
tion, when  Savonarola  proposed  that  his  champion  Domenico  should 
bear  the  consecrated  host  through  the  fire.  This  proposal  shocked 
tho  whole  assembly,  and  the  magistrates  and  heads  of  the  clergy 
exclaimed  against  it  as  a  profanation,  and  as  a  tempting  of  God  him- 
self. Fra,  Domenico  however  refused  to  proceed  without  the  host,  and 
the  trial  was  given  up.  This  business  ruined  the  credit  of  Savonarola: 
on  his  return  to  his  convent  of  S.  Marco  he  was  taunted  by  the  popu- 
lace, and  soon  after  a  party  of  his  enemies  entered  the  convent  by 
force,  and  dragged  him,  with  Domenico  and  another  monk,  to  prison. 
He  was  tried  before  a  mixed  lay  and  ecclesiastic  commission  appointed 
by  Alexander  VI.  His  eloquence  at  first  startled  his  judges,  but  the 
implements  of  torture  being  produced,  the  firmness  of  Savonarola 
failed  him,  and  he  acknowledged  the  falsehood  of  his  pretensions  to 
supernatural  powers.  He  was  condemned  to  death,  and  he  and  his 
two  associates,  being  led  to  the  spot  prepared  for  execution,  were  first 
strangled,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  flames,  on  the  23rd  of 
May,  1498. 

Savonarola  left  several  works,  both  in  Italian  and  in  Latin,  one  of 
which,  entitled  '  Triumphus  Crueis,'  is  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  His  sermons  however,  of  which  some  remain,  are  the 
most  remarkable  of  his  productions.  He  was  eminently  a  popular 
orator,  and  profoundly  versed  in  the  art  of  exciting  the  feelings.  His 
memory  has  found  several  apologists,  among  the  rest  Filippo  Neri, 
and  Barotti,  in  his  '  Biographies  of  Authors,  Natives  of  Ferrara.' 

SAXE,  MARSHAL.  Maurice,  Count  of  Saxony,  was  the  natural 
son  of  Augustus  II.,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony,  and  of  the 
Countess  of  Kcenigsmarck,  a  Swedish  lady  of  high  rank.  Maurice  was 
born  at  Dresden,  on  the  19th  of  October  1696.  In  1708,  when  only 
twelve  years  old,  he  served  in  the  army  of  the  allies  under  the  Count 
of  Schulembourg  before  Lisle ;  in  1709  he  had  a  horse  shot  under  him 
at  the  siege  of  Tournay ;  and  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet  in 
the  same  year.  His  father  soon  afterwards  gave  him  a  regiment  of 
cavalry,  with  which  he  fought  agaiust  Sweden,  and  was  at  the  taking 
of  Stralsund.  When  he  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age  his  mother  got 
up  a  marriage  between  him  and  the  heiress  of  the  counts  of  Loben,  a 
German  lady,  who  was  about  the  same  age. 

When  Prince  Eugene  was  besieging  Belgrade  Le  was  joined  by 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  who,  when  the  campaign  was  terminated,  returned 
to  Dresden,  and  after  a  short  stay  repaired  to  Paris  (1720),  where  he 
was  introduced  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  regent,  who  received  him 
in  the  most  flattering  manner,  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
Mareschal-de-Camp.  On  his  return  to  Dresden  to  ask  his  father's  per- 
mission to  accept  the  dignity,  he  contrived  to  separate  himself  from 
his  wife  by  procuring  a  divorce.  No  blame  is  imputed  to  her  except 
jealousy,  for  which  there  was  no  doubt  sufficient  cause,  constancy  in 
his  attachments  to  the  other  sex  being  by  no  means  one  of  the  charac- 
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teristics  of  Maurice.  He  noon  returned  to  Fran  OS,  and  took  tho  com- 
ouutd  of  a  regiment,  whioh  ho  manoeuvred  according  to  a  plan  of  his 
own,  and  for  which  ho  received  tho  praise  of  Folard.  I  le  continued 
for  a  considerable  timo  to  study  mathematici  and  tho  art  of  attacking 
fortified  places  under  that  skilful  tactician. 

Id  the  year  1720  Maurice  of  .Saxony  Hot  out  for  the  north,  in  the 
hope  of  boing  olocted  Duko  of  Courland  through  the  int'  rest  of  his 
father.  By  the  exertions  of  Anna  Iwanowna,  duchess  of  Courland 
(widow  of  the  Duke  Frederic  William,  who  (lied  in  1711),  who  bad 
conceived  au  attachment  to  him,  his  election  was  carried,  though 
there  were  other  candidates,  and  ho  was  opposed  by  the  Czarina 
Catharina  I.,  who  sent  Menzikoff  to  seize  him  in  Mitau ;  but  he 
defeuded  himself  in  tho  palaco,  and  tho  Russians  retired.  Tho 
Russian  influenoe  was  then  used  in  the  Polish  diet,  which,  in  virtue  of 
its  right  of  suzereignty,  summoned  him  to  appear  before  them  ;  but 
ho  refused  to  do  so,  and  the  diet  in  consequence  signed  his  proscription. 
He  attempted  to  defend  himself  in  his  territory,  but  the  Hussians 
forced  him  to  flee,  and  ho  escaped  to  France  with  nothing  but  his 
diploma  of  election.  In  1728,  after  the  death  of  Catharina  I.,  the 
Duchess  of  Courland,  whose  attachment  to  him  continued,  invited 
him  to  return,  which  he  did ;  and  there  is  littlo  doubt  that  sho  would 
have  made  him  her  partner  on  the  throne  of  the  czars,  to  which  she 
was  elected  in  1730,  if  she  had  not  previously  discovered  a  glaring 
iustauce  of  his  inconstancy,  whereupon  he  was  immediately  dismissed. 
He  then  returned  to  Paris,  and  afterwards  repaired  to  Dresden.  His 
father,  Augustus  II.,  died  in  1733. 

War  having  been  declared  between  France  and  Austria  iu  1733, 
Maurice  of  Saxony  repaired  to  the  court  of  Versailles  to  solicit 
employment,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  commanded 
by  the  Duko  of  Berwick.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of 
Philipsburg,  and  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  at  the  peace  of  1736. 
He  now  returned  to  Dresden  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  claim 
to  the  dukedom  of  Courland,  but  failing  in  this  attempt,  he  went 
again  to  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  art  of  war 
and  to  the  completion  of  a  work  on  which  he  had  employed  himself 
for  some  time,  and  which  he  called  '  Mes  Reveries.' 

On  tho  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  in  1740,  a  general  war 
broke  out.  Louis  XV.  sent  an  army  into  Bohemia  under  the  Marshal 
of  Belle-Isle,  the  left  wing  of  which  was  confided  to  the  Count  of 
Saxony,  who  was  charged  with  the  investment  of  Prague  (1741), 
which  he  took  by  assault  in  a  few  days,  and  with  equal  rapidity  the 
fortress  of  Egra.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Bavaria,  and  displayed  equal  skill  in  defensive  warfare  as 
in  offensive.  He  was  also  employed  in  the  defence  of  Alsace,  when  he 
was  suddenly  summoned  by  Louis  XV.  to  assist  iu  placing  Prince 
Edward  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  but  he  had 
scarcely  reached  Dunkirk  when  a  tempest  destroyed  a  part  of  his 
squadron,  and  the  rest  was  blockaded  by  an  English  fleet.  Maurice 
returned  to  Versailles,  and  Louis  bestowed  ou  him  the  staff  of  a 
Marshal  of  France  (March  1743). 

In  1744  Louis  XV.  entered  Flanders  with  an  army  of  80,000  men, 
the  left  wing  being  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Saxe,  who  was 
appointed  to  cover  the  sieges  which  were  to  be  undertaken  by  Marshal 
Noailles  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  king.  Menai,  Ypres, 
and  Furnes  were  quickly  gained,  when  news  was  brought  that  Prince 
Charles  had  entered  Alsace.  The  king  and  Marshal  Noailles  hastened 
to  its  defence  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops,  leaving  Marshal 
Saxe  alone  in  Flanders  to  act  on  the  defensive  against  an  army  three 
times  as  numerous  as  his  own ;  he  maintained  his  position  however 
with  consummate  skill,  keeping  the  allies  continually  in  check,  and 
retaining  the  conquests  which  had  been  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign. 

In  1745  Louis  XV.  returned  to  Flanders  with  a  large  additional 
force,  amounting,  with  that  already  in  Flanders,  to  100,000  men,  of 
which  Marshal  Saxe  was  now  appointed  geueral-in-chief,  Marshal 
Noailles  consenting  to  act  under  him.  On  the '22nd  of  April  1745 
the  campaign  was  opened  by  the  siege  of  Tournay.  The  allies 
advanced  to  its  support  with  45,000  men,  English,  Hanoverians,  and 
Dutch.  Marshal  Saxe  was  suffering  under  dropsy,  and  underwent  the 
operation  of  tapping  on  the  ISth.  Notwithstanding,  he  advanced  to 
oppose  the  allies  with  a  force  not  exceeding  theirs,  ho  himself  being 
obliged  to  be  borne  in  a  litter.  On  the  11th  of  May  he  was  attacked 
near  the  village  of  Fontenoy,  where  he  had  put  himself  in  position. 
The  English  and  Hanoverians  advanced  to  the  attack  of  his  redoubts 
in  a  dense  column,  and  for  awhile  bore  everything  before  them,  sustain- 
ing repeated  attacks  of  cavalry  and  the  steady  aud  uninterrupted  fire 
of  the  French  infantry  with  a  determination  which  seemed  to  make 
victory  certain.  But  the  perseverance  of  Marshal  Saxe  at  length 
prevailed :  the  Dutch  kept  aloof,  and  four  large  pieces  of  artillery 
being  also  brought  to  bear  upon  the  English  column,  it  was  at  length 
compelled  to  give  way,  and  defeat  followed.  The  French  victory  at 
Fontenoy,  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  the  18th  century,  was  soon 
followed  by  the  conquest  of  all  Belgium.  The  conqueror  of  Fontenoy 
was  presented  by  Louis  XV.  with  the  chateau  of  Chambord,  and 
100,000  francs  of  annual  revenue  arising  from  the  estate.  Tournay, 
Ghent,  Bruges,  Oudenarde,  0>teud,  Brussels,  Mons,  Charleroi,  and 
Namur  were  all  taken  between  the  23rd  of  May  1745  aud  the  19th  of 
September  1740. 


In  the  campaign  of  1717  Marshal  Saxo  took  f.af.-ldt  after  a  hard- 
fought  battlo  (.July  2),  which  ho  followed  up  by  the  conquest  of 
Bergenop-Zoom,  and  in  1748  by  that  of  Maastricht.  The  allien  now 
made  overtures  of  peaco,  which  was  definitely  settled  at  Aix-la- 
Chapellc  in  the  same  year.  Marshal  Saxe  survived  about  two  years 
to  onjoy  tho  honours  which  wen:  lavishly  showered  upon  him.  He 
died  on  the  30th  of  November  1750. 

Marshal  Saxe's  work,  'Mes  Reveries,'  was  published  in  1757,  5  vols. 
4to.  It  is  a  work  on  military  affairs,  which  is  said  to  contain  a  good 
deal  of  valuable  matter  mixed  up  with  many  assertions  which  cannot 
bo  relied  on.  It  was  translated  into  English  by  Sir  William  Fawoatt 
— 'The  Reveries;  or,  Memoirs  upon  the  Art  of  War,  by  Field- 
Marshal  Count  Saxe;  translated  from  the  French,'  4to,  1757. 

Marshal  Saxe  was  a  soldier,  and  "a  ripe  and  good  one,"  but  nothing 
more.  When  at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  the  Acade'mie  Francaise 
absurdly  offered  to  make  him  a  member,  which  ho  had  the  good  s'*m-e 
to  decline ;  for  though  ho  had  great  knowledge  of  his  art  and  of  all 
matters  connected  with  it,  his  literary  acquirements  would  have  done 
no  honour  to  that  learned  body,  if  wo  may  judge  from  the  following 

specimen  of  his  orthography  given  in  the  '  Biographie  Universelle  : '  

"  lis  veule  me  fere  de  la  Cadcmio  ;  sela  miret  come  une  bage  a  un 
chas."  Tho  marshal  was  a  man  of  large  size  and  extraordinary 
personal  strength. 

SAXE-WEIMAR,  BERNIIARD,  DUKE  OF,  born  at  Weimar  on 
the  16th  of  August  1600,  was  the  fourth  of  the  seven  sons  cf  John, 
duko  of  Saxe-Weimar.  As  all  the  important  circumstances  of  his 
life  are  connected  with  tho  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany,  we  can 
only  give  here  a  brief  statement  of  the  leading  facts  of  his  career. 

After  the  battle  of  Prague  (November  3,  1620),  Bernhard  served  in 
the  army  raised  by  the  Margrave  of  Baden-Durlach  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  Fre  leric  V.,  king  of  Bohemia  and  elector-palatine,  to  support 
himself  after  the  loss  sustained  in  that  disastrous  affair.  Iu  1623  he 
commanded  a  regiment  of  infantry  iu  the  army  of  Duke  Christian  of 
Brunswick;  aud  in  1625,  and  again  iu  1627,  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  in  the  Danish  army  raised  by  Christian  IV. 
in  support  of  the  Protestant  Union.  After  tho  alliance  between 
Louis  XIII.  and  Gustavus  Adolphus  (January  13,  1631)  ho  joined  the 
latter,  who  promised  him  the  bishoprics  of  Bamberg  and  W'urzburg, 
with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Francouia.  Bernhard  distinguished  himself 
at  the  siege  of  VVurzburg,  in  forcing  the  passage  of  Oppenheim,  and 
iu  the  Palatinate,  where  he  took  Mannheim  by  stratagem,  and  forced 
the  enemy  from  all  his  posts  in  that  quarter.  Gustavus  afterwards 
appointed  him  to  the  command  of  an  army  designed  for  the  conquest 
of  Bavaria,  with  which  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  the 
Tyrol,  obtained  possession  of  the  three  fortresses  of  Ehrenburg,  the 
keys  of  that  country,  and  put  the  emperor  in  fear  for  his  Italian 
states.  Gustavus  however  recalled  Bernhard  to  assist  him  against 
Wallenstein,  aud  shortly  afterwards  they  fought  together  at  the  battle 
of  Liitzen,  November  16,  1632.  When  Gustavus  fell,  the  Duke  of 
Weimar  took  the  command,  and  forced  the  enemy  to  retreat,  and 
shortly  afterwards  drove  the  imperial  army  out  of  Saxony. 

The  Swedish  army  was  afterwards  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
chancellor  Oxenstierna,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Marshal 
Horn  aud  Bernhard  of  Weimar.  Bernhard  besieged  and  took  Ratisbon, 
which  however  was  afterwards  retaken  by  the  imperial  army  (July  29, 
1634),  and  Bernhard  and  Horn  were  afterwards  defeated  at  Nordlin- 
gen  (September  7,  1634),  owing  to  the  impatience  of  the  Duke  of 
Weimar  to  give  battle  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments. On  the  6th  of  October  1635,  Bernhard  concluded  a  treaty  of 
alliance  and  subsidy  with  the  King  of  France.  He  was  occupied  for  a 
considerable  time  in  a  series  of  less  important  affairs,  and  in  quelling 
the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  German  armies,  by  procuring,  through  the 
agency  of  Oxenstierna,  a  portion  at  least  of  the  arrears  of  pay.  On 
the  3rd  of  March  163S  he  gained  the  great  victory  of  Rheiufelden, 
aud  obtained  possession  of  the  fortress  on  the  22nd  of  March.  He 
afterwards  besieged  Alt  Breisach,  then  considered  one  of  the  strongest 
places  in  Europe,  which  capitulated  on  the  19th  of  December  163S. 
He  died  suddenly  at  Neuburg  ou  the  Rhine,  of  a  pestilential  fever,  ou 
the  18th  of  July  1639. 

SAY,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  a  writer  on  political  economy,  was  born 
at  Lyon  in  1767,  and  died  at  Paris,  November  15th  1S32.  He  came 
to  the  capital  at  an  early  period  of  the  revolution,  and  was  one  of  the 
projectors  and  conductors  of  a  journal  entitled  '  La  Decade  Philoso- 
phique,'  one  of  the  small  number  of  literary  and  scientific  works  that 
maintained  an  existence  during  the  revolutionary  storm.  After  the 
ISth  Brumaire,  Say  was  called  to  the  tribunate,  the  only  semblance 
of  a  deliberative  assembly  which  remained  after  the  revolution.  It 
soon  became  the  mere  instrument  of  the  First  Consul's  will,  and  Say 
ceased  to  be  a  member  of  it  at  the  time  when  Napoleon  was  named 
emperor.  He  resigned  an  appointment,  subsequently  conferred  upon 
him,  of  receiver  o:  taxes  for  the  department  of  Allier.  He  afterwards 
established  a  manufactory  of  some  kind.  On  the  whole  he  appears  to 
have  passed  a  quiet  and  retired  life,  engaged  in  his  various  works  on 
political  economy,  and  in  lecturing  on  this  and  kindred  subjects  at  the 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  at  Paris. 

The  great  merit  of  Say  consists  in  having  rendered  the  science  of 
political  economy  popular  in  France.  He  followed  closely  in  tho 
steps  of  Adam  Smith  ;  but  besides  having  placed  the  doctrines  of  hii 
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predecessor  in  a  clear  and  luminous  point  of  view  by  judicious 
arrangement,  his  works  contain  "  several  accurate,  original,  and  pro- 
found discussions "  (Ricardo),  among  which  may  bu  mentioned  his 
exposition  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  gluts. 

The  works  of  Say  are: — 1,  '  Traits'  d'Economie  Politique,'  published 
in  1802;  5th  ed.,  1826.  2,  '  Catechisme  d'Economie  Politique,'  1815  ; 
5th  ed.,  1820.  3,  'Lettrea  h.  Malthus  sur  diflorents  Sujets  d'Economie 
Politiques,'  1820.  4,  '  Cours  Complet  d'Economie  Politique  Pratique,' 
C  vols.  1829.  This  in  effect  is  the  'Traite  '  more  amply  and  familiarly 
illustrated.  The  first  and  second  works  in  the  above  list  have  been 
translated  into  English.  Say  is  the  author  of  some  smaller  works,  one 
of  which  is  entitled  '  De  l'Angleterre  et  des  Anglais.' 

SCA'EVOLA.  There  wero  many  distinguished  persons  who  bore 
this  name. 

Quintus  Mucius  Scjevola  was  prrctor  in  the  year  u.c.  215,  and  in 
the  following  year  had  the  government  of  Sardinia,  lie  may  he  the 
Quintus  Mucius,  a  jurist,  mentioned  by  Pompouius  ('  Dig.,'  i.  tit.  2, 
b.  37),  if  Mucius  is  the  right  reading  there. 

Pubuius  Mucius  Sc.evola,  one  of  a  family  of  jurists,  was  tribunus 
plebis  B.C.  141,  picctor  B.C.  13G,  consul  in  the  year  B.C.  133,  and  in  the 
year  B.C.  131  he  was  Pontifex  Maximus.  Up  to  his  time,  says  Cicero 
('De  Or.,'  ii.  12),  the  events  of  every  year  were  registered  by  the 
Poutifex  Maximus,  and  such  registers  were  the  Annales  Maximi.  This 
Sccevola  was  a  distinguished  jurist,  and  also  had  the  reputation  of 
being  an  able  orator  and  an  honest  man.  Cicero  speaks  of  his  juristical 
writings,  and  Pomponius  attributes  ten  works  to  him.  Scxvola  is 
cited  in  the  'Digest'  several  times.  He  was  consul  during  the  dis- 
turbances in  which  Tiberius  Gracchus  perished,  and  his  conduct  wa3 
marked  by  moderation. 

Quintus  Mucius  Sc.evola,  commonly  called  the  Augur,  was  consul 
with  L.  Ccccilius  Metellus  in  the  year  B.C.  117.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  sou  of  P.  Mucius  Sccevola,  or  Q.  M.  Sccevola,  as  he  is  some- 
times called,  who  was  consul  B.C.  175,  and  grandson  of  Q.  M.  Sccevola 
who  was  praetor  in  the  year  B.C.  215.  He  was  less  distinguished  as 
nn  orator  than  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Komau  law  (Jus  Civile).  He 
was  Cicero's  master,  but  he  was  then  an  old  man,  and  after  his  death 
Cicero  attached  himself  to  Quintus  Mucius  Sccevola,  the  pontifex.  It 
is  not  known  that  he  left  any  writings  behind  him,  and  accordingly 
he  is  not  mentioned  by  Pomponius  ('  De  Urigino  Juris,'  '  Dig.,'  i., 
tit.  2).  He  was  the  son  in-law  of  C.  Lcelius,  and  the  father-in-law  of 
the  orator  L.  CraSBUS,  aud  is  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  Cicero's 
treatise  '  De  Oratore '  (lib.  i.),  of  the  treatise  '  De  Amicitia,'  aud  in 
the  treatise  '  De  Republica.' 

Quintus  Mucius  Scjsvola,  commonly  called  the  Pontifex,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  Q.  M.  Sccevola  the  Augur,  was  the  son  of  Publius. 
He  was  the  colleague  of  L.  Crassus  as  tribunus  plebis  in  the  year  , 
B.C.  10G,  the  year  of  Cicero's  birth,  a;dile  in  b.c.  104,  and  consul  in 

B.  C.  95.  As  proconsul  of  the  province  of  Asia,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  administration;  aud  the  Greeks  com- 
memorated his  happy  government  by  establishing  a  festival  called 
Dies  Mucia.  He  subsequently  attained  the  dignity  of  Pontifex 
Maximus.  He  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity  aud  great  ability  ;  a  dis- 
tinguished orator,  aud  still  more  eminent  as  a  jurist.  (Cic,  '  De  Or.,' 
i.  39.)  After  the  death  of  the  Augur,  Cicero  had  the  advantage  of 
the  society  of  the  Pontifex,  who  formed  many  distinguished  pupils, 
though  he  did  not  profess  specially  to  give  instruction  in  the  law. 

C.  Aquilius  Gallus,  one  of  the  masters  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  was  a 
pupil  of  this  Sccevola.  He  perished  in  the  consulship  of  the  younger 
Marius,  B.C.  82,  being  among  those  who  were  proscribed  by  him.  The 
Pontifex  was  murdered  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  where  he  had  taken 
refuge,  and  the  altar  of  the  goddess  was  stained  with  his  blood. 
(Flor.,  iii.  21 ;  Cic,  '  De  Or.,'  iii.  3.) 

This  Sccevola  was  the  first  Roman  who  attempted  to  systematise 
the  Jus  Civile,  which  he  did  in  a  work  in  eighteen  books.  This  work 
is  mentioned  by  Gellius  (vii.  15).  It  is  also  cited  in  the  'Digest,' 
where  the  name  of  Mucius  is  often  mentioned;  but  there  are  no 
extracts  from  it.  The  Muciana  Cautio  took  its  name  from  him. 
('Dig.,'  xxxv.,  tit.  1,  s.  72,  &c.)  He  also  wrote  a  book  of  Definitions 
(i>p<^),  probably  the  first  of  the  kind  ;  and  this  13  the  oldest  work  from 
which  any  extracts  with  the  author's  name  at  the  head  were  received 
into  the  'Digest'  (xli.,  tit.  1,  s.  64  ;  xliii.,  tit.  20,  s.  8,  &c).  The  work 
on  the  Jus  Civile  was  commented  on  by  several  subsequent  jurists. 
Gaius  (i.  1SS)  speaks  of  certain  books  which  he  composed  'ex  Quinto 
Mucio.' 

SCE'VOLA,  QU.  CERVI'DIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  probably  gave 
responsa  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  (Dig.  34,  tit.  1,  s.  13) ;  but  he 
was  certainly  employed  by  Marcus  Antoninus  a3  a  legal  adviser 
(J.  Capitoliuus,  'Marcus,'  11;  Dig.  36,  tit.  i,  s.  22);  and  in  his 
writings  he  speaks  of  the  constitutions  of  Marcus  and  Verus,  in  terms 
which  imply  that  they  were  then  alive.  Septimius  Severus,  after- 
wards emperor,  aud  Papiuiau,  were  pupils  of  Ccrvidius,  who  probably 
died  in  the  reign  of  Severus  (Spartianus,  '  Caracalla,'  8).  His  responsa 
were  often  very  brief,  expressed  in  a  single  word.  (Dig.  17,  tit.  1, 
8.  62) ;  but  the  facts  on  which  the  opinion  is  given  are  clearly  stated. 
His  style  has  been  blamed  as  obscure ;  but  there  is  evidence  of  his 
great  capacity,  aud  he  left  a  name  behind  him. 

There  are  excerpts  in  the  Digest  of  Justiuiau  from  his  forty  books 
s>f  Digcata,  six  books  of  Responsa,  twenty  Libri  Quccstionuui,  four  | 


Libri  Regularum,  and  one  book  Quccstionum  publics  tractarum, 
probably  a  book  of  decided  cases.  The  Florentine  Index  also  mentions 
a  single  book  '  De  Qucestione  Families,'  but  there  is  no  excerpt  from  it 
in  the  Digest.  There  are  307  excerpts  from  the  writings  of  Sccevola  in 

the  Digest. 

Many  of  the  Responsa  of  Sccevola  appear  twice,  both  in  the  Responsa 
and  the  Digesta.  Conradi,  followed  by  Blume,  supposes  that  the 
Digesta  contained  a  fuller  statement  of  the  matters  which  are  briefly 
indicated  in  the  Responsa,  aud  were  a  kind  of  commentary  to  the 
Digesta.  Puchta  pays  that  the  passages  in  the  Digesta  do  not  show 
this;  and  that  this  relation  is  rather  that  of  the  Quccstiones  to  the 
Responsa  :  "  the  Quccstiones  wero  devoted  to  the  complete  examination 
aud  justification  of  the  opinions." 

Claudius  Tryphoninus  aud  Paulus  commented  on  Sccevola;  and  he 
is  often  cited  by  Marcianus,  Tryphoninus,  Ulpian,  Paulus,  and  Modes- 
tinus.    Sccevola  commented  on  Julian  and  Ulpius  Marcellus. 

(Grotius,  Vitcv  Javisconsultorum ;  Puchta,  Cursus,  etc.,  i.  453 ; 
Zimmern,  Geschichle  des  Rum.  Privatrechts,  p.  361.) 

SCALA,  DELLA,  or  SCALI'GERI,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Verona, 
which  acquired  sovereign  power  over  its  native  city  in  the  13  th  century, 
and  afterwards  extended  its  dominion  over  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
territories.  Like  the  Delia  Torre  and  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  the  Delia 
Scala  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  nobility.  They  became  party  leaders 
during  the  factions  which  agitated  the  Italian  cities  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  their  party  having  proved  successful,  they  obtained  the  dignity 
of  Podesta,  or  supreme  magistracy,  first  for  a  term  of  years,  afterwards 
during  the  life  of  the  holder,  and  lastly  as  an  office  hereditary  in  their 
fauiily,  being  confirmed  in  it  by  the  sanction  of  the  German  emperors, 
who,  in  their  quality  of  kings  of  Italy,  although  they  had  no  direct 
dominion  over  any  part  of  the  country,  appointed  as  their  imperial 
vicars  those  chiefs  who  had  most  influence  over  their  countrymen. 

After  the  death  of  Eccelino  da  Romano,  tyrant  of  Padua,  Verona, 
and  Vicenza,  and  the  great  Ghibelino  leader  in  Northern  Italy,  tho 
people  of  Verona  elected  for  their  podesta  Mastiuo  della  Scala,  about 
the  year  1260.  Mastino  belonged  to  the  Ghibeline  party,  which  pre- 
dominated at  Verona,  After  having  held  office  for  five  years,  during 
which  by  his  conduct  he  won  the  public  approbation,  Mastino  was 
made  by  acclamation  perpetual  captain  of  the  city.  Being  murdered 
by  some  private  enemies  in  1273,  the  citizens  elected  for  his  successor 
his  son  Albert,  who  was  afterwards  proclaimed  lord  of  Vicenza,  Feltre, 
and  Belluno,  by  the  citizens  of  those  towns.  • 

Albert  died  in  1297,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  eldest  son  Barto- 
lommeo,  who,  dying  three  years  after,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Alboino,  a  man  of  a  peaceful  temper,  who,  not  thinking  himself  fit  to 
rule  alone  iu  those  turbulent  times,  took  his  younger  brother,  Can 
Francesco,  a  brave  aspiring  soldier,  for  his  colleague,  and  some  years 
later  resigned  to  him  the  undivided  sovereignty.  Can  Francesco  della 
Scala,  called  the  'Great '  by  his  contemporaries,  was  the  most  illustrious 
of  his  family.  He  was  appointed  captain  of  the  league  made  by  Verona, 
Mantua,  Brescia,  and  other  towns  against  the  Marquis  of  Este,  lord  of 
Ferrara,  who,  being  supported  by  the  Anjous  of  Naples,  aspired  to 
extend  his  dominion  over  Lombardy.  Can  Francesco  defeated  him, 
and  obliged  him  to  withdraw  to  Ferrara.  When  Henry  of  Luxembourg, 
king  of  the  Germans,  came  to  Italy  to  be  crowned  emperor  in  1311, 
Can  Francesco  joined  him  with  a  body  of  troops,  and  assisted  him  in 
subduing  Brescia  and  other  towns,  which  would  not  acknowledge  the 
imperial  authority,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  Henry  appointing  him  his 
imperial  vicar  at  Verona.  Can  Francesco,  or  Can  Grande,  as  he  was 
henceforth  styled,  became  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Ghibeline 
party  in  Lombardy,  like  his  contemporary  Castruccio  Castracaui  in 
Tuscany.  The  dominion  of  Can  Grande  extended  over  Verona,  Vicenza, 
Feltre,  Belluno,  Este,  Monselice,  Cremona,  and  lastly,  after  a  war  which 
lasted  several  years,  also  over  Padua — in  short,  over  almost  the  whole 
extent  of  country  which  has  been  since  called  the  Venetian  territory, 
Venice  at  that  time  having  but  a  strip  of  ground  on  the  mainland 
bordering  on  the  lagoons.  The  last  acquisition  of  Can  Grande  was 
that  of  Treviso,  which  he  obliged  to  open  it3  gates  to  him  in  July 
1329.  He  made  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Treviso,  but  was  a  few 
days  after  seized  by  a  violent  fever,  and  died  in  the  height  of  his  success, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  having  been  ruler  of  Verona  for  about  nineteen 
years.  Castruccio  had  died  the  year  before,  and  thus  the  Ghibelines 
of  Italy  lost,  nearly  about  the  same  time,  their  two  most  distinguished 
leaders. 

Can  Francesco  della  Scala  acquired  celebrity  not  only  by  his  success 
as  a  warrior  and  a  statesman,  but  by  the  encouragement  which  he 
gave  to  literature  and  the  arts.  His  court,  which  was  very  splendid 
was  attended  by  poets,  painters,  and  sculptors.  Dante  in  his  exil 
found  for  a  time  an  asylum  at  the  court  of  Delia  Scala,  and  he 
immortalised  Can  Francesco  in  his  verse.  Boccaccio  also  wrote  of  him 
as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  chiefs  that  Italy  ever  had,  not  only  on 
account  of  his  bravery  in  the  field,  but  also  for  his  abilities  in  council. 
He  raised  the  fortress  of  Peschiera,  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Garda, 
as  a  defence  on  the  side  of  Mantua  and  Milan. 

Can  Francesco  was  succeeded  by  his  two  nephews,  Alberto  and 
Mattino,  who  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  wars  of  the  Italian 
factions  in  the  14  th  century,  fighting  against  the  Visconti  and  the 
Venetians.  Their  descendants  continued  to  rule  till  the  year  1387, 
when  Giau  Galeazzo  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan,  took  possession  of  Verona, 
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having  driven  away  Antonio  dolla  Scull,  nn  illegitimate  Hon  of  tho  liiRt 
lord.  Aftor  gome  more  vicissitudes,  Voroua  cauio  into  the  possession 
of  tho  Venetians  in  the  year  1409. 

SCA'LIGKU,  JULIUS  CyESAR,  was  born,  according  to  tho  state- 
mcut  of  his  Bon,  on  the  23rd  of  April  1484  in  tho  castlo  of  Hiva,  near 
tho  Lago  di  Qarda.  The  history  of  tho  descent  and  tho  early  youth 
of  Scaliger  is  involved  in  inextricable  difficulties,  as  ho  himself  at  one 
period  of  his  life  made  pretensions  which,  though  supported  by  his 
son,  are  irreconcileable  with  other  well-attested  facts,  and  which  were 
contradicted  and  ridiculed  in  his  own  lifetime  by  eminent  con  tem- 
poraries. His  real  namo  was  Dolla  Scala,  and  ho  protended  to  be 
descended  from  the  princely  family  of  tho  Scalas  of  Verona.  There 
is  a  patent  of  naturalisation,  which  in  1528  he  requested  and  obtained 
from  Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  in  which  he  is  called  "Julius  Crcsar 
della  Scala  de  Bordone,  doctor  of  physic,  a  native  of  Verona  in  Italy." 
This  document,  which  would  surely  have  mentioned  his  noblo  descent, 
if  it  had  been  known,  shows  either  that  bis  pretensions  were  without 
any  foundation,  or  at  least  that  ho  did  not  indulge  in  this  vanity  till 
at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life.  Tiraboschi  calls  him  the  son  of 
Benedetto  Bordone,  a  native  of  Padua,  who  lived  at  Venice,  carried 
on  the  trado  of  illuminator,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Scaliger,  either 
because  he  had  a  scale  for  his  sign,  or  because  he  lived  in  a  street 
called  Scala.  According  to  Scaliger's  own  account,  ho  had  in  his 
twelfth  year  been  made  a  page  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  whom  ho 
served  for  seventeen  years,  both  in  peace  and  war.  Afterwards  he 
retired  to  Ferrara,  where  he  received  a  pension  from  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara.  His  parents  had  died  in  tho  meantime,  and  he  now  deter- 
mined to  abandon  his  military  pursuits  and  to  apply  himself  to  study. 
He  therefore  went  to  Bologna  with  the  intention  of  studying  theology 
and  of  entering  into  the  Franciscan  order ;  but  he  soon  gave  up  his 
theological  studies,  returned  to  the  military  profession,  and  served  for 
some  time  in  Piedmont  under  the  French  viceroy.  At  Turin  he  was 
persuaded  by  a  physician  to  begin  the  study  of  physic,  which  he  did 
in  bis  leisure  hours,  and  without  leaving  the  army.  About  this  time 
he  also  commenced  learning  Greek,  of  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
entirely  ignorant.  As  ho  advanced,  his  delight  in  his  new  studies 
increased  ;  and  this,  as  well  as  frequent  attacks  of  the  gout,  at  length 
induced  him  to  give  up  his  military  life,  and  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  his  favourite  pursuits.  In  1525  he  accompanied  Antonio  de  la 
Rovera,  who  had  been  made  Bishop  of  Agen,  to  his  new  diocese,  in  the 
capacity  of  physician.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  physic,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  document  above  referred  to,  must  have  been  obtained 
before  this  time,  but  in  what  university  is  uncertain,  though  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  he  obtained  it  at  Padua.  It  was  at  first  his 
intention  not  to  stay  at  Agen,  but  soon  after  his  arrival  there  he  fell 
in  love  with  Andietta  de  Rogues,  a  young  lady  of  a  noble  and  wealthy 
family,  whom  he  married.  He  now  settled  at  Agen,  where  he  lived 
until  his  death,  on  the  21st  of  October  1558.  He  continued  the 
practice  of  physic,  and  at  the  same  time  prosecuted  his  scientific  and 
literary  studies. 

Considering  that  Scaliger  commerced  his  studies  at  so  advanced  a 
period  of  life,  and  considering  the  number  as  well  as  the  value  of  his 
works,  none  of  which  were  published  before  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  forty-seven,  it  must  be  owned  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary men  of  the  age.  He  had  a  most  tenacious  memory  and  a 
sound  understanding.  His  son  praises  him  especially  for  his  great 
love  of  truth,  but  he  was  of  a  very  irritable  temperament  and  exces- 
sively vain  ;  and  he  treated  every  opponent  or  antagonist  with  the 
utmost  contempt.  Although  he  thus  provoked  many  bitter  enemies, 
he  had  many  friends  among  his  contemporaries  ;  and  scholars  of  sub- 
sequent ages,  such  as  Lipsius,  Casaubon,  Vossius,  Huet,  and  others, 
have  bestowed  on  him  the  most  extravagant  eulogiums.  His  fame  as  a 
scholar,  though  very  great  in  his  own  days,  has  in  the  more  just  appre- 
ciation of  subsequent  times  been  far  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  son  Joseph. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal  works : — 'Commentarii  in 
Hippocratis  librum  De  Insomniis,'  Gnec.  et  Lat.,  8vo,  Lyon,  1538. 
'  De  Causis  Lingua?  Latinse  Libri  xviii.,'  4to,  Lyon,  1540,  reprinted  at 
Geneva  in  1 580.  This  is  the  first  great  work  which  was  written  on 
♦He  Latin  language  in  modern  times,  and  it  is  still  valuable,  though  it 
,ont  dns  a  great  many  fanciful  subtleties.  '  Exercitationum  Exoteri- 
carum  Liber  Quintus-decimusdeSubtilitate  adHieronymumCardanum,' 
4to,  Paris,  1557.  The  fourteen  preceding  books,  which  had  no  relation 
to  Cardanus,  have  never  been  published.  '  Poetices  Libri  Septem,' 
fol.,  Lyon,  1561.  This  work  perhaps  contributed  most  to  the  reputation 
of  the  author,  though  it  shows  that  he  possessed  more  grammatical 
knowledge  than  profound  critical  or  creative  powers.  '  In  Theophrasti 
Libros  Sex  de  Causis  Plantarum  Commentarii,'  fol.,  Geneva,  1566; 
'  Commentarii  in  Aristoteli  adscriptos  Libros  Duos  de  Plautis,'  Geneva, 
1566;  '  Aristotelis  Historian  Animalium  Liber  Decimus,  cum  vers,  et 
comment.,'  8vo,  Lyon,  1584;  'Animadversiones  in  Theophrasti  Historias 
Plantarum,'  8vo,  Lyon,  15S4 ;  *  J.  C.  Scaligeri  adv.  Desid.  Erasmum 
Orationes  Duae,  Eloquentiae  Romanas  Vindices,  cum  ejusdem  Epistolis 
et  Opusculis,'  4to,  Toulouse,  1621.  The  first  of  these  orations,  which 
were  directed  against  the  work  of  Erasmus,  entitled  '  Ciceronianus, 
sive  de  optimo  Dicendi  Genere,'  was  published  at  Paris  in  1531,  and 
appears  to  have  been  his  earliest  work.  Scaliger  also  published  a 
number  of  Latin  poems,  which  however  are  of  very  little  value.  The 
style  ia  often  obscure  and  bombastic. 


SCALIGER,  JOSEPH  JUSTUS,  tho  son  of  Julius  Ctcsar  Scilij^r, 
was  born  on  tho  4  th  of  August  1540,  at  Agen.  He  received  hU 
oarliest  instruction  from  his  father.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  Kent 
with  two  of  his  brothers  to  the  college  of  Bordeaux,  where  he  applied 
himself  chiefly  to  tho  study  of  the  Latin  language.  After  a  stay  of 
three  years  ut  Bordeaux  ho  was  compelled  by  the  appearance  of  tire 
plague  to  quit  tho  place  and  return  to  Agen.  ilis  father  now  con- 
tinued his  education,  and  made  him  write  every  day  a  Latin  es>ay  on 
some  historical  subject,  by  which  exercise  thu  youth  became  moot 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language.  His  father  ..  .  times 
also  made  him  transcribe  some  of  Ml  own  poetical  compositions,  which 
seems  to  have  inspired  the  youth  with  such  a  lovo  of  poetry,  that  at 
the  ago  of  sixteen  he  attempted  to  writo  a  tragedy  on  tho  story  of 
King  (Edipus.  Aftor  tho  death  of  hi*  father,  when  he  was  nineteen 
years  of  ago,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  ho  devoted  himself  principally 
to  the  study  of  Creek.  At  first  ho  attended  the  lectures  of  Adriauus 
Turnebus,  but  when  he  found  that  ho  might  make  more  rapid  pro- 
gress by  private  study,  ho  confined  himself  to  his  room  and  began 
reading  the  Greek  writers  by  himself.  He  commenced  with  Homer, 
and  in  tho  course  of  two  years  which  he  spent  in  his  seclusion  from 
the  world  he  read  nearly  all  the  Creek  authors  both  in  verse  and  prose, 
lie  also  turned  his  attention  to  Oriental  languages,  which  he  likewise 
learned  by  himself. 

Respecting  the  years  which  succeeded  this  period  of  intense  study, 
from  about  1505  till  1593,  we  know  very  little  of  the  life  of  Scaliger. 
It  must  have  been  during  this  time  that  he  left  the  Church  of  Koine 
and  became  a  Protestant,  which  was  probably  the  reason  why  he  did 
not  obtain  any  public  appointment  in  France.  In  1593  he  was  invited 
to  the  chair  of  Belles-Lettres  in  the  University  of  Leyden,  where  ho 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  antiquity.  He  was  one  of  that  constellation  of  great 
scholars  who  are  to  this  day  remembered  as  the  ornaments  of  the 
University  of  Leyden.  Among  his  numerous  pupils  was  Hugo 
Grotius,  who  enjoyed  the  especial  friendship  of  Scaliger,  and  who 
was  entirely  guided  by  him  in  his  studies.  Scaliger's  life  in  Holland 
presents  scarcely  any  incidents,  and  we  only  know  that,  absorbed  in 
his  studies,  he  paid  so  little  attention  to  matters  of  ordinary  life,  that 
he  spent  many  days  in  his  study  without  thinking  of  taking  any  food, 
and  that  he  was  sometimes  in  a  state  of  absolute  poverty.  Several  per 
6ous  of  distinction,  who  esteemed  his  talents  and  his  learning,  generously 
offered  to  extricate  him  from  his  difficulties,  but  his  pride  never 
allowed  him  to  accept  any  present.  He  was  never  married.  He 
seems  to  have  inherited  his  father's  character,  for  he  was  exceedingly 
proud,  and,  like  his  father,  he  treated  his  literary  opponents  with  the 
most  perfect  contempt.  He  revived  and  defended  the  idle  pretensions 
of  his  father  respecting  the  illustrious  origin  of  his  family,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Dausa,  '  De  Vetustate  et  Splendore  Gentis  Scaligeranae.' 
This  letter  was  directed  against  Scioppius,  and  was  full  of  the  bitterest 
invectives  against  that  scholar.  Scaliger  died  of  dropsy,  on  the  21st 
of  January  1609. 

As  a  critic  Joseph  Scaliger  is  pre  eminent,  and  there  are  very  few 
scholars  who  can  be  compared  with  him.  Some  of  his  works  even 
now  excite  our  astonishment  and  admiration  by  the  prodigious  learn- 
ing which  they  display,  combined  with  an  almost  unparalleled  acute- 
uess  and  sagacity.  Although  in  his  verbal  criticism  and  in  his  emen- 
dations and  conjectures  he  is  often  too  bold  and  too  capricious,  yet  all 
that  he  has  done  bears  the  peculiar  impress  of  his  great  genius,  and 
he  scarcely  ever  exposes  himself  to  the  charge  of  inaccuracy,  from 
which  his  father  was  by  no  means  free. 

The  greatest  among  the  numerous  works  of  Joseph  Scaliger  is  'De 
Emendatione  Temporum,'  fol.,  Paris,  1583.  A  corrected  aud  much 
improved  edition  of  this  work  appeared  at  Geneva,  fol.,  1629.  In 
this  work  Scaliger,  for  the  first  time,  explained  the  Julian  period  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  aud  established  a  complete  system  of  chronology 
founded  on  sound  principles.  Several  errors  which  were  detected  in 
the  work  by  his  contemporaries,  were  afterwards  corrected  by  Scaliger 
himself,  in  another  work,  entitled  '  Thesaurus  Temporum,  complectens 
Eusebii  Pamphili  Chronicon  cum  Isagogicis  Chronologize  Canonibus,' 
the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  published  at  Amsterdam,  2  vols  fol., 
1658.  Among  his  other  and  less  important  works,  there  is  a  Latin 
translation  of  two  centuries  of  Arabian  proverbs,  published  at  Leyden, 
1023;  his  'Poemata,'  Svo,  Leyden,  1615;  and  his  'Epistolse,'  which 
were  edited  by  Daniel  Heinsius,  at  Leyden,  Svo,  1037.  His  poems 
have  little  merit,  but  his  '  Epistles '  are  very  instructive,  and  also 
valuable  for  the  literary  history  of  his  time.  Scaliger  also  edited 
many  ancient  authors  with  emendations  and  annotations,  and  there 
are  few  ancient  writers  for  whom  he  has  not  done  something.  His 
commentary  on  Varro,  1  De  Lingua  Latiua,'  was  written  when  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age ;  it  was  published  at  Paris,  1505,  and  is  reprinted 
ia  the  Bipont  edition  of  Varro.  His  edition  of  Theocritus,  '  Cum 
Emendat.  Jos.  Scalig.  et  Is.  Casaub.  Lect.,'  appeared  at  Heidelberg, 
Svo,  1596;  'M.  Manilii  Astronomicon,'  4to,  Leyden,  1600;  Catullus, 
Tibullus,  and  Propertius,  Svo,  Paris,  1577.  He  also  made  emenda- 
tions and  wrote  commentaries  on  Seneca  the  dramatist,  Ausonius, 
Nounus,  Festus,  and  manv  other  authors. 

SCALIGERI.    [Scala  Della.] 

SCAMOZZI,  V1NCEXZIO,  was  both  a  contemporary  and  fellow- 
countryman  of  Palladio,  having  been  born  in  1552  at  Yiceusa,  where 
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liis  father,  GiovaDni  Domenico,  also  practised  as  an  architect.  He  was 
taught  by  his  father  the  elementary  part  of  his  art,  and  then  sent  by  ! 
him  to  Venice,  where  he  is  said  to  have  studied  under  l'alladio  ;  yet 
this  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  his  writings 
Scamozzi  is  rather  a  detractor  than  an  admirer  of  that  master.  Before 
leaving  Vicenza  he  had  given  proofs  of  his  abilities  and  taste  in  several 
designs  for  Count  Verlati  and  others;  and  in  1569  he  was  employed 
to  remedy  the  defects  of  S.  Salvatorc  at  Venice  (destroyed  by  fire  in 
1471).  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  perspective, 
wherein  he  entered  at  length  into  the  subject  of  scene-painting.  It 
was  in  1579  that  ho  first  visited  Borne,  where  the  tight  of  the  remains 
of  antiquity  filled  him  with  admiration.  Ho  was  most  diligent  in 
studying  them,  sparing  neither  expense  nor  personal  trouble;  and 
among  other  things  of  the  kind,  he  made  elaborate  drawings  of  the 
baths  of  Antoninus  and  of  Diocletian.  Having  thus  occupied  himself  in 
that  city  for  eighteen  months,  ho  proceeded  to  Naples,  at  which  place 
and  its  environs  he  was  equally  diligent  in  exploring  the  vestiges  of 
ancient  buildings. 

On  his  return  home  he  resolved  to  fix  himself  at  Venice,  as  offering 
a  wider  field  to  his  ambition.  His  first  occupation  there  was  however 
with  his  pen,  for,  at  the  request  of  a  bookseller,  he  wrote  the  explana- 
tions to  a  series  of  plates  by  Pittori,  to  vyhich  he  prefixed  three 
chapters  relative  to  aucicnt  Rome  generally,  a  work  which,  although 
extolled  by  Maffei  beyond  its  real  merits,  not  undeservedly  obtained 
for  him  credit  with  his  contemporaries  as  one  of  the  most  erudite  in 
his  profession.  The  recent  death  of  Sansovino  and  Palladio  (1570  and 
15S0)  were  circumstances  in  his  favour,  and  caused  him  to  be  looked 
forward  to  as  their  successor  in  the  public  esteem.  Accordingly 
almost  his  very  first  work,  after  the  monument  to  tho  Doge  Niccolo  da 
Ponte,  was  to  complete  tho  public  library  by  the  first-mentioned  of 
those  architects ;  he  was  afterwards  similarly  employed  to  finish  one 
of  Palladio'?,  namely,  the  Teatro  Olimpico  at  Vicenza,  to  which  he 
added  the  fixed  scena,  with  its  three  avenues  of  buildings  shown  in  J 
perspective,  but  executed  in  relief.  Although  such  kind  of  decora- 
tion  is  utterly  unsuitable  to  the  modem  drama,  and  is  auything  but  • 
an  improvement  on  painted  scenery,  it  gave  such  satisfaction,  that  in 
1588  he  was  employed  by  the  Duke  Vespasiano  Gonzaga  to  erect  a 
similar  theatre  at  Sabbionetta,  of  which  structure  nothing  now  remains. 

About  this  time  a  deputation  being  sent  from  the  republic  to  con- 
gratulate Sigismund  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  Scamozzi 
availed  hirnself  of  the  opportunity  offered  him  by  his  friend  the 
senator  Duodo  of  visiting  that  country,  aud  also  in  the  course  of  their 
route  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  Germany.  It  was  this  journey 
that  first  suggested  what  continued  to  be  afterwards  a  favourite  object 
of  his,  namely,  the  work  entitled  ' Architettura  Universale,'  which 
he  intended  to  be  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia  of  the  art,  and  to  contain 
specimens  of  various  styles  and  examples  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  result  of  his  journey,  for  on  passing  through 
Salzburgh  he  was  introduced  to  the  archbishop,  by  whom  he  was 
afterwards  employed  (1604)  to  design  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  which 
may  be  considered  as  his  work,  though  not  completed  till  1628,  aud 
which  is  described  by  Temanza  as  one  of  the  noblest  temples  of 
modern  times,  and  greatly  superior,  as  regards  architecture  alone,  to 
St.  Peter's.  In  the  meanwhile  his  engagements  at  home  were  nume- 
rous, and,  besides  many  noble  private  habitations  erectod  by  him  both 
in  the  city  aud  on  the  Venetian  terra  firma,  he  built  several  churches, 
among  others  that  of  San  Nicolo  di  Tolentino,  Venice  (remarkable  for 
having  a  Corinthian  hexastyle  diprostyle,  subsequently  added  by 
Tirali),  and  SS.  Simone  e  Guida.  But  his  moat  important  work,  that 
which  has  chiefly  contributed  to  his  fame,  is  the  stately  range  of 
building  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Mark's  Place,  called  the  Procuratie 
Nuove,  commenced  by  him  in  1586.  The  design  itself  however  may 
be  said  to  belong  nearly  as  much,  to  Sansovino,  at  least  to  have  been 
fixed  by  him,  all  the  lower  part  as  far  as  the  entablature  of  the  second 
order  being  in  continuation  of  the  facade  of  the  adjoining  public 
library ;  while  the  difference  is  that  the  excessively  deep  frieze  and 
cornice  of  Sansovino's  second  order  are  moderated,  and  a  third  or 
Corinthian  story  added  to  the  elevation.  This  last  order  has  been 
considered  by  some  to  be  the  most  elegant  portion  of  the  whole,  but 
it  is  also  objected  to  as  destroying  the  general  uniformity,  in  regard 
to  height,  of  the  buildings  on  three  of  the  sides  of  the  piazza.  Scamozzi 
was  almost  overwhelmed  with  commissions  and  applications  for  designs. 
Among  his  other  works  are — the  Palazzo  Roberto  Strozzi,  Florence ; 
the  Palazzo  Pretorio,  Vicenza;  ditto  Bergamo;  the  Villa  Duodo,  and 
seven  small  churches  or  chapels  at  Monselice.  He  also  made  two 
designs  for  the  Rialto  bridge,  one  with  three  arches,  the  other  with  a 
single  arch,  but  neither  was  adopted.  Thus  continually  engaged,  he 
had  little  leisure  for  his  pen,  and  did  not  therefore  complete  his 
'Architettura  Universale,'  which  was  to  have  been  in  ten  books,  but 
only  six  appeared,  and  those  were  published  only  a  few  months  before 
his  death,  on  August  7th  1616;  two  days  before  which  he  made  a 
singular  will,  expressive  of  a  most  extraordinary  solicitude  for  per- 
petuating his  name,for  having  no  surviving  offspring,  he  there  adopted 
Francesco  Gregori,  who  died  shortly  after,  and  protracted  litigation  as 
to  his  successor  under  the  will  was  the  consequence.  What  renders 
such  solicitude  on  the  part  of  Scamozzi  an  inconsistency  is  that  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  having  acquired  an  imperishable  name. 

SCANDER-BEG,  prince  of  Albania,  whose  real  name  was  George 


Castriota,  was  the  son  of  John  Castiiota,  one  of  the  rulers  of  that 
country.  He  was  born  in  1404.  His  father  having  become  a  tributary 
to  the  Turks,  Scander  beg,  with  three  other  brothers,  was  sent  to  the 
court  of  Murdd  II.,  who  lodged  them  in  his  own  palace,  and  had  them 
educated  in  the  Mohammedan  religion,  notwithstanding  the  Bolemn 
promise  to  the  contrary  given  to  their  father.  After  the  death  of  his 
three  brothers,  Scander- beg  rose  in  favour  with  that  sultan,  who 
received  him  into  his  guard,  promoted  him,  and  gave  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sanjac-beg,  with  the  command  of  five  thousand  cavalry. 
On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1432,  his  family  dominions  were 
seized  by  Murrid,  who  appointed  a  bashaw  to  govern  them  in  his  own 
name. 

From  that  time  Scander-beg  formed  the  design  of  possessing  himself 
of  his  principality.  Having  accompanied  the  Turkish  army  to  Hun- 
gary, he  entered  into  a  secret  arrangement  with  the  celebrated 
Hunyade,  waywode  of  Transylvania,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
combined  Christian  forces,  and  he  contributed,  by  a  sudden  manoeuvre 
of  the  forces  under  his  commaud,  to  the  defeat  of  the  Turkish  army 
on  the  plain  of  Nisoa  (10th  of  November  1443).  Having,  in  the  con- 
fusion resulting  from  the  battle,  penetrated  into  the  tent  of  the  Reis 
Efl'endi,  he  put  him  to  death  with  his  own  hand,  after  compelling  him 
to  sign  an  order  to  the  Turkish  bashaw  of  Epirus,  enjoining  him  to 
deliver  Croia,  the  capital,  and  the  surrounding  districts  to  the  bearer. 
Scauder-beg  left  the  camp  with  three  hundred  Albanians,  appeared 
before  Croia,  massacred  the  Turkish  garrison,  and  ascended  the  throue 
of  his  fathers,  having  previously  renounced  tho  Mohammedan  religion. 
A  loDg  warfare  ensued  ;  but  although  frequently  obliged  to  retire  to 
the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  Scander-bcg  renewed  his  attacks  upon 
the  first  favourable  occasion,  and  in  this  manner  destroyed  a  vast 
number  of  his  enemies.  In  1444  he  defeated  in  the  Lower  Dibra  a 
considerable  force  which  had  been  sent  against  him ;  and  though  in 
1449  Murdd  took  from  him  the  important  fortress  of  Sfetigrad,  though 
he  invested  Croia  in  1450,  that  powerful  sultan  was  at  last  compelled 
to  raise  the  Biege  and  retire  into  his  own  dominions,  where  he  died  (at 
Adriauople)  5th  of  February  1451. 

Mohammed  II.,  who  was  Murdd'a  successor,  having  proposed  to 
Scander-beg  terms  of  peace,  which  were  accepted,  that  warrior,  at  the 
request  of  Pope  Pius  II.,  repaired  to  Italy,  to  the  assistance  of  Ferdi- 
nand, king  of  Naples,  who  uas  closely  besieged  at  Bari  by  John,  count 
ofAnjou.  Not  only  did  Scander-beg  oblige  this  prince  to  raise  the 
siege,  but  he  greatly  contributed  to  the  victory  which  Ferdinand 
gained  over  his  antagonist  near  Troia  (18th  of  August  1462).  The 
Venetians  having  declared  war  against  the  Turks,  Scander-beg  was 
induced  by  them  to  break  the  treaty  by  which  he  was  bound,  and 
to  make  an  inroad  into  Mohammed's  dominious.  He  was  again 
successful,  and  defeated  a  considerable  force  which  besieged  Croia,  the 
capital  of  his  states.  He  wa3  at  length  carried  off  by  sickness  at  Lissa 
in  the  Venetian  territory,  on  the  17th  of  January  1467,  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  son  of  tender  years,  whose  guardianship 
he  entrusted  to  the  republic  of  Venice.  His  death  however  was  soou 
followed  by  the  entire  submission  of  Albania  to  the  Turkish  yoke. 

Scander-beg  was  a  great  warrior ;  his  enterprise  and  military  skill 
constituted  him  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  his  day.  Such  were  his 
personal  strength  and  his  courage  in  the  field,  that  the  Turks  gave 
him  the  name  of  Iskander-beg  (Prince  Alexander).  On  the  taking  of 
Lissa,  where  his  remains  were  discovered  by  the  conquerors,  the  Turks 
dug  up  his  bones  and  made  them  into  amulets,  under  the  impression 
that  they  would  thus  transfer  his  courage  to  them.  There  are  various 
chronicles  of  Scander-beg  :  the  principal  and  the  best  is  that  of  Marino 
Barlesio,  his  contemporary,  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  at 
Frankfurt,  folio,  1537,  under  the  title  of  '  De  Vita  et  Moribus  ac 
Rebus  praecipue  adversus  Turcas  gestis  Georgii  Castrioti  clarisjiuji 
Epirotarum  Principis,  qui  propter  celeberrima  facinora  Scanderbegus, 
hoc  est  Alexander  Magnus,  cognominatus  fuit.'  It  was  afterwards 
reprinted  and  translated  into  French  and  German.  Another  anony- 
mous history  had  previously  appeared  at  Rome  in  folio,  1537.  T.  M. 
Monardo  published  one  in  Italian,  folio,  Venice,  1591,  which  was 
translated  into  Portuguese  and  into  Spanish.  There  are  also  f  Histoire 
de  Scander-beg,'  by  Du  Poncet,  Paris,  1709;  'Scander-beg,  ou  les 
Aventures  du  Prince  d'Albanie,'  by  Chevilly,  ibid.,  2  vols.  12mo,  1732, 
and  two  Latin  poems  on  the  history  of  Scander-beg,  one  by  Kbkert 
(4to,  Lubec,  1643),  the  other  by  Busieres. 

(Hammer  Purgstall,  Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reichs,  Pesth,  1827-35, 
vol.  ii. ;  Hawkins,  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  London,  1787, 
vol.  i.) 

SCA'PULA,  JOHN,  was  probably  a  native  of  Lausanne.  He  lived 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  and  the  commencement  of  the  17th 
century,  and  at  one  period  of  his  life  he  was  employed  at  Paris  in  the 
printing  establishment  of  Henry  Stephens.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
unknown,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  the  year  1512  he  was  still  alive. 
Scapula  is  known  as  the  editor  of  a  Greek  dictionary,  which,  instead 
of  gaining  him  credit,  has  drawn  upon  him  the  just  and  severe  censure 
of  all  honest  men.  He  was  employed  by  Stephens  at  the  time  when 
that  great  scholar  was  printing  his  '  Thesaurus  Linguae  Graecae,'  which 
was  published  in  1752.  After  the  publication  of  that  work,  Scapula 
appears  to  have  left  his  employer,  for  in  1579  he  published  at  Basel  a 
'Lexicon  Grteco-Latinum,'  fol.  This  dictionary  is  in  fact  only  an 
extract  from  or  abridgement  of  the  great  work  of  Stephens.  The 
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sale  of  tli o  'Thesaurus'  was  of  oourse  greatly  diminished  l»y  the 
publication  of  an  abridgement,  and  Stephens,  who  bad  spent  almost 
all  that  ho  possessed  upon  his  work,  became  involved  in  considerable 
difficulties.  Scapula  tl id  not  even  acknowledge  what  he  lia<l  done;  on 
the  contrary,  ho  constantly  endeavoured  to  conceal  tho  source  from 
i  which  he  had  drawn.  Some  of  his  biographers  havo  assertod  that 
Scapula  published  his  dictionary  while  the  'Thesaurus'  was  printing, 
an  assertion  w  hich  is  wholly  unfounded,  for  there  is  no  edition  earlier 
than  that  of  157!).  Though  Scapula  injured  Stephens,  he  did  a  great 
service  to  those  students  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  tho  expensive 
work  of  Stophens. 

The  dictionary  of  Scapula  has  frequently  been  reprinted,  llo  him- 
self published  a  second  edition  at  Basel  iu  1689.  Other  reprints 
appeared  in  1594,  1598,  1006,  1611,  1027,  1637.    The  Elzevirs  of 

•  Amsterdam  published,  in  1052,  a  fine  edition  iu  fol.  which  was  reprinted, 
1    iu  1065,  at  Basel.    The  last  editions  are  those  of  Glasgow,  2  vols.  4to, 

1816,  and  of  London,  4to,  1820,  edited  by  Major.  Another  work  of 
i  Scapula,  '  Priinogenias  Voces,  Beu  Radices  Lingmo  Latinx,'  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  iu  1012,  8vo. 

SCARLATTI,  ALKSSANDRO  and  DOMHNICO,  father  and  son, 
persons  of  great  celebrity  in  musical  history,  who  flourished  from  tho 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century  till  the  middle  of  tho  18th. 

Alessandko,  founder  of  the  Neapolitan  school  of  music,  was  born 
at  Naples  in  105P,  and  though  it  is  not  known  from  whom  ho  derived 
his  early  instruction,  it  is  certain  that  ho  completed  his  studios  under 
Carissimi,  to  whose  notice  he  introduced  himself,  and  whoso  favour  ho 
obtained  by  his  performance  on  the  harp,  which  was  of  tho  most  finished 
kind.  This  acquaintance  was  formed  at  Rome,  iu  which  city,  and  also 
at  Venice,  Alessandro  produced  many  compositions,  both  for  the 
church  and  theatre,  with  uniform  success.  After  passing  some  years 
in  various  parts  of  Italy,  he  fiually  settled  in  his  native  city,  and 
devoted  himself  to  his  art,  the  improvement  of  which  was  his  most 
anxious  wish,  and  engaged  a  large  share  of  his  time.  He  at  first 
turned  his  attention  to  the  operatic  overture,  and  soon  gave  a  dramatic 
character  to  what  till  then  had  been  without  design  and  wretchedly 
meagre.  He  also  is  supposed  to  have  originated  violin  accompani- 
ments to  airs,  and  likewise  those  symphonies,  or  ritornels,  which  afford 
variety  and  relieve  the  singer.  The  recitative  '  obbligato '  is  also  in- 
debted to  him  for  vast  improvement;  and  the  'da  capo,'  or  repetition 
of  the  first  portion  of  an  air,  is  ascribed  to  him,  and  continued  long  iu 
use ;  though  modern  taste  has  abolished  what,  very  frequently  in 
vocal  music,  led  to  a  gross  violation  of  common  sense. 

The  elder  Scarlatti,  we  are  told,  produced  two  hundred  masses,  a 
hundred  operas,  and  three  thousand  cantatas.  He  was,  Dr.  Eurney 
says,  author  of  the  words  of  many  of  the  last.  The  same  writer  adds, 
that  he  "found  part  of  his  (Scarlatti's)  property  among  the  stolen 
goods  of  all  the  best  compositions  of  the  first  forty  or  fifty  years  of 
the  last  century."     Very  little  of  this  amazing  quautity  was  ever 

•  printed,  and  a  still  smaller  portion  is  known,  even  to  musical  anti- 
quaries, at  the  prescut  day.  Some  of  the  cantatas  were  arranged  as 
duets  by  Durante,  his  pupil.  [Durante,  Francisco.]  A  clever  ma- 
drigal for  four  sopranos  and  an  alto  is  published  in  the  second  part  of 
Martini's  'Sai'gio  di  Contrapuntoj '  and  a  fugue  of  his  composition,  iu 
F  minor,  which,  for  scientific  contrivance  and  beauty  of  effect,  has  few 
rivals,  appears  among  the  Harpsichord  Lessons  of  his  son.  He  was 
knighted  at  Rome  by  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  and  there  died  on 
the  24th  of  October  1725. 

Domenico  Scarlatti,  was  born  in  10S3.  He  iuherited  the  prudence 
as  well  as  the  talent  of  his  father;  and  as  the  parent  had  profited 
much  by  his  connection  with  so  great  a  master  as  Carissimi,  so  the  son 
derived  at  least  equal  advantages  from  bis  acquaintance  with  the  first 
of  musicians,  Handel,  whose  friendship  he  acquired  while  both  were 
residing  at  Venice.  So  much  attached  was  the  young  Italian  to  the 
celebrated  Saxon,  that  he  followed  him  to  Rome,  and  only  quitted  his 
friend  on  receiving  an  appointment  iu  the  service  of  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal. He  afterwards  returned  to  the  papal  city  ;  but  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  proceeded  to  Naples,  where  he  formed  au  intimacy,  bene- 
ficial to  both,  with  Hasse,  au  opera  composer  of  the  first  rank.  [Hasse, 
Adoliu.]  He  finally,  in  1735,  accepted  au  invitation  to  Madrid,  as 
master  of  the  royal  chapel  and  teacher  to  the  queen,  who  had  been  his 
pupil  at  Lisbon.    He  died  in  that  city  in  1757. 

Domenico  left  many  operas  and  other  compositions  ;  but  his  42 
'  Suites  de  Pieces  pour  le  Clavecin  '  is  the  work  by  which  he  is  now 
known,  and  on  which  his  reputation  solely  rests.  To  execute  these 
was,  during  nearly  half  a  century,  the  object  at  which  all  ambitious 
harpsichord  players  aimed  :  to  perform  them  well  was  considered  a 
d'  cisive  proof  of  practical  excellence ;  and  oven  now  it  requires  a 
nimble  and  brilliant  finger  to  do  them  justice,  though  in  point  of  style 
they  are  thoroughly  obsolete,  are  quite  unsuited  to  the  nature  of  the 
pianoforte,  and,  indeed,  are  considered  rather  as  musical  curiosities 
than  as  fit  subjects  for  study,  even  for  the  professional  musician.  We 
must  however  except  the  two  fugues  forming  part  of  the  work,  which, 
for  every  good  quality  that  distinguishes  the  kind  of  composition, 
have  never  yet  been  surpassed,  and  must  always  be  admired  by  those 
who  have  acquired  a  taste  for  this  elaborate  species  of  harmony. 
Domenico  Scarlatti  left  a  sou,  Giuseppe,  born  at  Naples  in  171S,  who 
composed  some  harpsichord  music,  and  many  Italian  operas,  all  of 
which  were  popular  iu  their  day ;  and  some  of  the  latter  were  pro- 
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duced  at  tho  Ring's  Theatre  iu  London  ;  but  not  a  single  piece  of  his 

music  ever  came  under  our  view.   He  died  at  Vienna  in  1770. 
SCARLETT,  JAMES.   [Ani.suin,  Lord  | 

SCARPA,  ANTONIO,  wat  bora  ut  La  Motta,  a  small  village  of 
Friuli,  iu  1748.  lli-i  parents  were  persons  in  humble  life,  and  he  was 
indebted  to  a  distant  relation  for  the  means  of  commencing  his  studios, 
while  yot  very  young,  at  tho  University  of  Padua.  Tho  death  of  his 
early  benefactor  soon  left  him  dependent  on  his  own  rMOIiroMj  but 
ho  continued  to  pursue  his  Htudies  with  such  diligence  that  ho  became 
distinguished  above  his  fellows,  and  was  honoured  with  the  esteem  and 
friendship  of  tho  illustrious  Morgagui. 

In  the  year  1772  Scarpa's  acquirements  had  become  so  well  known, 
that  he  was  selected  as  the  most  fit  person  to  fill  the  chair  of  auatomy 
in  the  university  of  Modena,  which  was  then  re  established.  Here  he 
published  his  first  work — a  treatise  on  the  structure  of  tho  internal  ear. 
The  grand  duke  of  Modena,  Francis  III.,  to  whom  this  book  ha/1  been 
dedicated,  nominated  Scarpa  in  the  same  year  to  tho  post  of  surgeon- 
iu  chief  to  the  military  hospital  iu  his  capital.  Success  abated  nothiug 
of  Scarpa's  habits  of  diligence.  Having  published  another  work,  on 
the  structure  of  the  nerves,  he  set  out  on  a  journey  to  France,  Holland, 
and  England,  din  ing  which  ho  ma  le  the  acquaintance  of  many  eminent 
men.  During  his  stay  iu  Paris  the  offer  of  the  anatomical  chair  in  the 
university  of  Pavia  was  made  to  him  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  A 
feeling  of  gratitude  to  his  early  patron  induced  Scarpa  to  decline  this 
flattering  offer  until  ho  was  urged  to  accept  it  by  the  Duke  of  Modena 
himself.  He  was  eventually  installed  iu  his  chair  at  Pavia  in  tho  year 
17§3.  His  researches  into  the  anatomy  of  the  organs  of  smell  and 
hearing,  and  his  treatises  on  the  nerves  of  the  heart,  and  on  ths  minute 
anatomy  of  bone,  followed  each  other  iu  rapid  succe-sion,  and  showed 
his  unwearied  assiduity.  These  works,  and  especially  that  on  the 
uerve3  of  the  heart,  which  decided  in  the  affirmative  the  long-disputed 
question  whether  the  hcait  is  supplied  with  nerves,  had  procured  for 
Scarpa  before  the  end  of  the  ISth  century  a  European  reputation.  But 
he  still  continued  those  labours  to  which  he  was  so  much  devoted.  Iu 
1801  he  published  a  valuable  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye  ;  and 
iu  1804  his  observations  on  the  cure  of  aneurism  appeared,  to  which  a 
question  proposed  some  years  previously  by  the  Parisian  Academy  of 
Medicine  had  given  occasion.  In  180'J  he  published  a  splendid  work 
on  hernia,  which  raised  his  reputation  to  the  highest  point.  Three 
years  afterwards  he  gave  up  the  labour  of  public  teachiug,  but  received 
in  1S14  tho  honourable  appointment  of  Director  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
of  Pavia.  His  suggestions  for  an  improved  system  of  medical  educa- 
tion were  not  attended  to,  and  disgust  led  him  to  resign  this  post,  and 
about  the  same  time  he  retired  from  practice.  He  followed  his  old 
pursuits  however  with  undiminished  energy  in  retirement,  aud  it 
is  to  this  period  of  his  life  that  we  owe  some  most  valuable  remarks 
on  the  operation  for  stone,  as  well  as  many  other  surgical  tracts.  The 
collection  of  these  minor  treatises  was  one  of  the  last  labours  of  his 
life.  He  pursued  it,  though  suffering  for  some  years  under  almost 
total  blindness,  aud  the  publication  of  the  third  and  concluding  volume 
in  1S32  preceded  his  death  by  only  a  few  months. 

In  addition  to  his  profound  knowledge  as  an  anatomist,  Scarpa  pos- 
sessed unrivalled  skill  as  a  draughtsman — a  talent  that  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  his  works.  His  industry  was  indefatigable, 
and  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  titles  of  his  works  would  occupy  nearly 
a  column  of  this  Cyclopaedia.  All  that  he  wrote  had  a  definite  practi- 
cal aim,  aud  hence  no  lapse  of  time  will  render  his  labours  useless  or 
cause  his  name  to  be  forgotten.  In  point  of  industry  he  has  been 
compared  to  Cuvier,  aud,  like  him,  he  did  not  confine  his  investigations 
to  one  department  of  science.  Even  medicine  and  the  kindred  sciences 
did  not  engross  all  of  Scarpa's  time.  He  was  an  elegant  scholar,  a  man 
of  groat  taste  iu  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  thoroughly  skilled  in  agricul- 
ture, and  a  passionate  lover  of  the  chace.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Institute  of  Fiance,  aud  of  most  of  the  learned  societies  of  Europe ; 
and  he  was  honoured  even  by  Napoleon  L,  who  seems  to  have  respected 
his  devoted  loyalty  to  the  Austrian  family,  as  well  as  by  the  house  of 
Austria  itself. 

In  person  Scarpa  was  about  the  middle  size,  of  very  gentlemanly 
deportment,  though  not  without  a  degree  of  reserve  and  austerity 
towards  strangers,  but  of  a  disposition  so  amiable  that  he  made  friends 
of  all  who  kuew  him.  After  several  years  of  severe  suffering  from  a 
calculous  disorder,  which  terminated  fatally,  by  inducing  inflammation 
of  the  bladder,  Scarpa  died  at  Pavia  on  the  3uth  of  October  1832. 

A  list  of  Scarpa's  works,  many  of  which  have  been  translated  into 
English,  is  appended  to  a  sketch  of  his  life  in  the  '  Archives  Generales 
deMe'decine*  for  March  1S33.  A  fuller  biography  is  given  in  the 
'  Annali  Universali  di  Medicina'  for  November  1S32. 

SCARRON,  PAUL,  a  celebrated  French  burlesque  writer,  was  bora 
at  Paris  in  or  about  1010  of  an  ancient  family,  and  to  the  inheritance 
of  wealth,  until  an  artful  stepmother  supplanted  him  in  his  father's 
affections,  aud  fiually  deprived  him  of  his  inheritance  and  reduced  him 
to  poverty.  Exiled  from  home,  young  Scarron  purchased  his  restoration 
to  favour  by  entering  upon  an  ecclesiastical  life,  for  which  his  character 
aud  habits  were  ill  suited,  and  in  which  he  never  proceeded  beyond 
the  introductory  degrees.  For  some  years  he  indulged  iu  gross  and 
scandalous  debauchery,  in  which  at  the  age  of  tweuty-sevun  he  was 
stopped  by  the  results  of  a  singular  extravagance.  Being  at  Mans, 
where  he  held  a  canonry,  during  the  Carnival,  aud  desirous  of  sharing 
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the  gaieties  of  the  season,  which  ho  could  not  do  consistently  with 
his  character  as  a  churchman,  he  and  three  friends  hit  on  the  device 
of  covering  themselves  with  honey,  and  rolling  in  feathers.  Thus 
plumed  they  entered  the  town;  but  the  joke  was  thought  too  strong 
even  for  Carnival  liceuce,  and  being  assaulted  and  plucked,  the 
unfeathered  bipeds  were  fain  to  cscapo  by  jumping  into  the  Sarthe, 
and  hiding  in  the  rushes.  The  other  three  died  in  consequence  of  this 
adventure;  and  Scarrou  himself  contracted  maladies  from  cold  and 
exposure  which  rendered  hiin  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  an  abridgment  (' raccourci ')  of  human  suffering. 

Disease  and  pain  could  not  however  subdue  his  lively  spirit,  and  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  ministering  by  his  writings  and  conversation 
to  the  amusement  of  the  courtly  and  the  gay,  to  whom>his  house  became 
a  rendezvous  ;  and  not  being  troubled  with  an  over-scrupulous  delicacy, 
he  obtained  both  from  private  liberality  and  court  favour  the  means  of 
leading  an  easy  and  expensive  life.  In  1052  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mademoiselle  d'Aubignd  (afterwards  Madame  de  Maintenou),  then 
in  a  state  of  poverty  and  dependence.  His  heart,  capable,  notwith- 
standing its  levity,  of  noble  emotions,  was  touched  by  her  merit  and 
her  distress;  and  with  a  delicate  and  disinterested  generosity  he  offered 
to  her  the  choice  either  of  entering  a  convent  at  his  expense,  or  of 
sharing  his  precarious  fortunes  as  his  wife.  She  chose  the  latter ;  and 
chastened  by  her  influence,  the  society  of  his  house,  always  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  wits,  became  more  select,  but  still  more  brilliant.  Mean- 
while his  fortune  became  smaller  and  smaller ;  for  on  his  marriage  he 
had  lost  his  canonry,  and  his  other  chief  dependence,  the  profit  arising 
from  the  sale  of  his  works,  diminished  greatly  towards  the  end  of  4ns 
life.  This  however,  like  all  other  evils,  he  bore  with  unflinching  gaiety; 
and  his  last  days  were  only  troubled  by  anxiety  for  the  prospects  of 
his  wife,  whose  conduct  in  a  trying  situation  had  been  irreproach- 
able, and  for  whom  ho  had  conceived  a  high  affection  and  e3tcem. 
[Maintenon.]  He  died  October  14,  1C60  ;  and  his  last  words  were, 
"  I  could  not  have  supposed  it  so  easy  to  make  a  joke  of  death." 

One  cannot  but  sympathise  witli  a  man  who  bore  great  sufferings 
with  such  unconquerable  cheerfulness;  and  that  there  was  much  to 
love  in  Scarron's  libertine  aud  thoughtless  character  is  proved  by  the 
affection  of  a  large  circle  of  friends,  including  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished characters  of  the  time.  His  works  bear  the  impress  of  his 
mind  :  witty,  lively,  unlaboured,  and  unrefined,  they  were  despised  by 
the  critic  Boileau,  but  favourites  on  the  stage  and  with  the  people. 
The  plots  of  his  comedies  were  mostly  borrowed  from  the  Spanish ; 
they  are  slight,  irregular,  and  farcical ;  but  they  made  people  laugh. 
His  collected  works  have  been  published  in  various  editions.  The 
chief  of  them  are — '  L'Eneide  Travcstie,'  8  books,  continued  by  Moreau 
de  Brazey  ;  Comedies;  '  Le  Roman  Comique,'  the  most  lasting  of  his 
works;  •  Nouvelles  Espagnoles,'  translated  from  the  Spanish ;  and  his 
Letters.  Most  of  Scarron's  works  have  been  translated  into  English  ; 
some  by  the  facetious  (to  give  him  the  usual  epithet)  Tom  Brown,  and 
the  'Roman  Comique'  by  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

SCAURUS  is  the  cognomen  of  a  branch  of  the  patrician  gens  of  the 
./Emilii,  but  it  was  also  borne  by  other  families,  such  as  the  Aurelii. 
The  house  of  the  /Emilii  Scauri  did  not  attain  high  honours  until  the 
htter  period  of  the  republic,  and  there  are  only  two  members  of  it 
who  have  acquired  reputation  iu  the  history  of  Rome,  M.  ^Emilius 
Scaurus,  the  princeps  senatus,  who  was  consul  in  B.C.  115,  and  his  son, 
who  bore  the  same  name.  The  first  of  the  family  mentioned  in  history 
is  L.  jEmilius  Scaurus,  who  had  the  command  of  a  part  of  the  fleet  in 
the  war  against  Antiochus,  B.C.  190.    (Liv.,  xxxvii.  31.) 

M.  iEaiiLius  Scaurus,  the  princeps  senatus,  was  born  in  B.C.  163. 
His  father,  though  a  patrician,  was  poor,  and  carried  on  the  business 
of  a  charcoal  merchant  (carbonarium  negotium),  (Aurel.  Vict.,  '  De 
Vir.  HI.,'  c.  72) ;  and  when  he  died,  the  son,  for  want  of  means,  hesi- 
tated whether  he  should  devote  himself  to  public  affairs  or  engage  in 
some  lucrative  business.  He  decided  upon  the  former.  He  first 
distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  (b.c  126) 
he  served  under  L.  Aurelius  Orestes  in  Sardinia.  A  few  years  after- 
wards (B.C.  123),  when  he  obtained  the  office  of  curule  Eedile,  he  was 
not  able  to  exhibit  to  the  people  the  games  customary  on  that  occasion, 
but  he  made  up  this  deficiency  by  a  just  and  punctual  fulfilment  of 
the  duties  of  his  office.  In  the  year  b.c  120  he  was  praetor  urbauus, 
aud  his  coins,  on  which  the  head  of  Apollo  is  represented,  probably 
belong  to  this  year,  and  refer  to  the  Ludi  Apollinares,  the  celebration 
of  which  was  always  conducted  by  the  praetor  urbanus.  At  the  time 
when  Hiempsal  sought  help  at  Rome  against  Jugurtha,  Scaurus  was 
among  the  first  who  urged  the  necessity  of  punishing  the  usurper,  and 
did  not,  like  many  others,  accept  the  bribes  that  were  offered  to  him. 
This  conduct  however  is  attributed  by  Sallust  ('Jug.,'  15)  not  to  his 
love  of  justice,  but  to  his  fear  of  detection  ;  and  this  opinion  is  suffi- 
ciently confirmed  by  his  subsequent  conduct  in  Africa  (Sallust,  'Jug.,' 
29)  and  on  other  occasions.  In  the  year  B.C.  116  he  offered  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but  without  success.  (Cic.,  '  Pro 
Muren.,'  17.)  In  the  following  year  however  he  not  only  obtained  the 
consulship,  but  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  was  made  princeps 
senatus.  During  his  consulship  he  carried  two  laws,  one  a  Lex 
Sumtuaria,  and  another  respecting  the  suffrage  of  freedmen;  and  he 
also  triumphed  over  the  Ligurians  and  several  Alpine  tribes. 

In  B.C.  109  Scaurus  was  censor  with  Livius  Drusus,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  restored  the  Mulvian  bridge  and  formed  the  Via  /Emilia, 


which  ran  past  Pisa  and  Luna  to  Dertona.  When  his  colleague  died, 
Scaurus,  according  to  custom,  should  have  laid  down  his  office;  but 
he  refused,  until  the  tribunes  threatened  him  with  imprisonment.  In 
B.C.  107  Scaurus  was  mado  consul  a  second  time.  His  unsuccessful 
competitor,  P.  Rutilius,  brought  a  charge  of  bribery  and  corruption 
('  ambitus  ')  against  him ;  but  he  was  acquitted,  and  then  brought  the 
same  charge  against  his  adversary.  (Cic,  'Brut.,'  30;  'De  Orat.,'  ii. 
69.)  Some  years  afterwards  one  of  his  sons  took  part  in  the  unfor- 
tunate campaign  against  the  Cimbri  on  the  Athesis  (Adige),  under 
Quintus  Catulus ;  and  when  he  with  several  others  escaped  to  Rome, 
his  father  so  severely  reproached  him  for  his  cowardice  that  the  young 
man  put  an  end  to  his  life.  (Valer.  Max.,  v.  8,  4.)  In  B.C.  100  Scaurus 
received  the  office  of  pracfectus  annonae,  of  which  the  senate  had 
deprived  L.  Saturninus,  and  in  the  ensuing  mutiny  Scaurus  defended 
the  senatorial  party.  (Cic, '  Pro  Rabir.,'  7.)  During  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  ho  was  much  harassed  by  his  personal  enemies,  though  their 
charges,  especially  those  which  referred  to  his  avarice,  may  not  havo 
been  unfounded.  At  the  time  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  college 
of  augurs  he  refused  to  admit  Cn.  Domitius  /Enobarbus  into  tho 
college,  and  was  therefore  accused  by  him  of  having  caused  the  neglect 
of  the  sacra  of  the  Roman  people  at  Lanuvium.  Scaurus  escaped 
punishment,  though  with  great  difficulty.  (Ascon.  '  In  Scaurian,'  p.  21, 
Orelli.)  A  short  time  afterwards  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  brought  against 
him  the  charge  of  having  enriched  himself  in  an  unlawful  manner 
during  an  embassy  in  Asia,  but  Scaurus  again  escaped  by  bringing 
another  accusation  against  Caepio.  The  latter  however,  to  avenge  him- 
self, in  the  year  B.C.  90  induced  the  tribune  Q.  Varius  to  accuse  Scaurus 
of  having  instigated  the  Italian  allies  to  take  up  arms ;  but  the  bold 
manner  in  which  Scaurus  denied  the  charge  induced  Varius  to  with- 
draw his  accusation.  (Aurel.  Vict.,  c. ;  Ascon., c,  p.  22.)  It  must  have 
been  soon  after  this  event  that  Scaurus  died,  for  we  know  that  in  the 
year  B.C.  88  his  widow  became  the  wife  of  Sulla. 

If  we  were  to  judge  of  Scaurus  according  to  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Cicero  in  several  of  his  works,  we  must  consider  him  one  of  the 
first  of  the  Romans :  Cicero  at  least  considered  him  as  the  greatest 
man  of  his  age.  This  partiality  of  Cicero  for  Scaurus  arose  partly  from 
both  of  them  belonging  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  partly  from  the 
circumstance  that  Cicero  when  a  youth  had  been  introduced  into  his 
house,  and  the  impression  which  the  grave  and  proud  aristocrat  then 
made  upon  the  young  man  was  never  effaced.  Scaurus  possessed  some 
of  the  stern  virtues  of  an  ancient  Roman,  and,  though  he  was  an 
inflexible  aristocrat,  he  enjoyed  the  highest  esteem  of  the  people  as 
well  as  of  the  senate,  which  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  all  the  charges 
brought  against  him  fell  to  the  ground.  Although  originally  poor, 
he  had  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  amassed  immense  wealth.  The 
character  which  Sallust  gives  of  him  is  that  of  a  "homo  nobilis,  impiger, 
factiosus,  avidus  potentiae,  honoris,  divitiaruru,  ceterum  vitia  sua  callide 
occultans;"  and  it  was  undoubtedly  by  the  appearance  of  sincerity 
and  integrity  which  he  kept  up  throughout  his  life  in  such  a  masterly 
manner,  that  he  gained  the  admiration  of  so  many  of  his  contempo- 
raries. Scaurus  also  distinguished  himself  as  an  orator  (Cic,  '  Brut.,' 
29,  30),  and  wrote  a  work  in  three  books  containing  the  history  of  his 
own  life,  which  however  is  now  lost. 

M.  /Emilics  Scaurus,  son  of  the  former,  and  afterwards  son-in-law 
of  Sulla,  inherited  only  the  bad  qualities  of  his  father.  He  increased 
his  wealth  during  the  proscriptions  of  Sulla ;  and  during  the  war  against 
.Mithridates,  when  he  served  as  quaestor  in  the  camp  of  Pompey,  he 
disgraced  his  name  by  accepting  bribes  for  declaring  himself  in  favour 
of  Aristobulus  against  Hyrcauus  in  Jerusalem.  Pompey  however  gave 
him  the  province  of  Syria  with  three  legions,  and  here  he  remained 
until  B.C.  59.  During  this  time  he  nrnde  a  plundering  inroad  into  the 
peaceful  country  of  Aretas,  who  could  only  prevent  Scaurus  from 
committing  further  robberies  by  the  enormous  bribe  of  300  talents. 
(Joseph.,  'Ant.  Jud.,'  xiv.  5.)  After  his  return  to  Rome  he  obtained 
the  curule  oodileship,  in  the  year  in  which  P.  Clodius  was  tribune,  that 
is,  B.C.  58.  (Cic,  '  Pro  Sext.,'  54.)  The  games  which  he  exhibited  on 
this  occasion  far  surpassed  everything  which  the  Romans  had  seen 
(Plin.,  'Hist.  Nat.,'  xxxvi.  15),  and  involved  him  greatly  in  debt. 
(Ascon.,  '  Argum.  ad  Scaurian.')  Soon  after  this  he  obtained  the  office 
of  praetor,  and  in  B.C.  35,  during  his  administration  of  Sardinia,  he 
extorted  exorbitant  sums  from  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  purchase  the  votes  in  the  approaching  election  for  the  consulship. 
But  when  he  came  forward  a3  a  candidate  the  Sardinians,  through  the 
person  of  the  tribune  P.  Valerius  Triarius,  brought  against  him  the 
charge  of  repetundaj,  and  other  crimes  were  at  the  same  time  laid  to 
his  charge  (b.c.  34).  His  position  was  dangerous  in  the  highest  degree. 
He  was  defended  by  six  advocates,  and  among  them  Hortensius  and 
Cicero.  A  great  part  of  the  speech  which  the  latter  made  for  him  ia 
still  extant.  But  the  exertions  of  his  friends,  his  own  tears  and 
lamentations,  and  the  remembrance  of  his  father,  induced  the  judice3 
to  acquit  him.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  was  accused  of  ambitus,  and 
although  Cicero  defended  him  again,  he  was  condemned,  aud  went 
into  exile. 

M.  JEmilius  Scaurus  the  Younger  is  one  of  the  worst  specimens  of 
Roman  nobles  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  his  whole  life  is 
one  uninterrupted  series  of  crimes.  He  was  despised  by  all  good  meu, 
and  gained  the  admiration  of  the  populace  only  by  his  unbounded 
extravagance,  for  which  he  indemnified  himself  by  plundering  foreign 
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countries.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  Cicero  twice  undertook  the 
defence  of  this  unprincipled  man.  It  may  lie  that  Cicero' h  admiration 
for  Scaurus  the  father  induced  him  to  attempt  to  cave  the  name  of 
Scaurus  from  disgrace.  What  lloraco  ('Carm.,' i.  12,  37)  means  in 
reckoning  the  Scauri  among  the  greatest  men  of  the  republic,  is  wholly 
inconceivable. 

M.  ^Emilius  Scaurus,  a  son  of  the  former,  betrayed  Scxt.  PompoiuH, 
bis  own  brother  in-law,  in  Asia,  to  tho  generals  of  Antony.  After  the 
battle  of  Actium  be  was  lakcu  prisoner,  but  pardoned  fur  tho  sako  of 
bis  mother  Mucia,    (Ascou.,  c.  ;  Dion.  Cass.,  li.  2.) 

Mamuhcus  Scaurus,  a  son  of  the  former,  and  grandson  of  M.  /Emilius 
Scaurus  the  Younger,  was  a  good  orator  and  poet,  but  a  man  of  tho 
most  dissolute  conduct.  (Tacit.,  '  Annal.,'  vi.  29  ;  Dion.  Cass.,  lviii. 
24;  Scuec,  'Do  Beuef.,'  iv.  31.)  In  the  reigu  of  Tiberius  he  was 
accused  of  high-treason,  and  in  tho  same  reign  (a.d.  34)  of  adultery 
with  Livia.  These  charges  may  have  been  unfounded,  but  tho  real 
cause  of  his  persecutions  was  some  verses  against  the  emperor,  which 
his  enemy  51  aero  had  inserted  in  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Scaurus.  To 
escape  further  persecution  he  put  an  end  to  bis  life.  Seneca 
('Suasor.,'  2)  calls  him  the  last  of  the  Scauri. 

SC11ADOW,  JOIIANN  GOTTFRIED,  an  eminent  German  sculptor, 
was  born  at  Berlin  in  1704.  Passionately  fond  of  art  when  a  boy,  he 
was  yet  unable,  owing  to  tho  poverty  of  his  father,  to  obtain  any 
instruction  until  a  sculptor  kindly  offered  to  teach  him  to  draw.  He 
eoon  mastered  the  rudimeuts  of  art,  and  eventually  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  his  teacher's  profession.  But  having  formed  an 
attachment  to  a  young  lady,  he  fled  with  her  in  his  twenty-first  year  to 
Vienna,  and  there  married  her.  The  event  proved  the  commence- 
ment of  bis  good  fortune  ;  for  his  father-in-law  not  only  forgave  the 
young  couple,  but  furnished  funds  wherewith  Schadow  might  proceed 
to  Italy  to  complete  his  studies.  He  remained  at  Rome  from  1785  to 
1788,  chiefly  occupied  in  the  study  of  the  antique.  lie  then  returned 
to  Berlin  and  soon  found  ample  patronage.  The  first  important  work 
executed  by  him  after  his  return  was  the  monument  to  Count  Von 
der  Mark,  natural  son  of  Frederick  AVilliam  II.,  erected  in  1790  in  the 
church  of  St.  Dorothy  at  Berlin.  Among  other  great  works  with  which 
bis  chisel  has  adorned  Germany  are  the  colossal  statue  of  General 
Zietheu  in  hussar's  uniform  ;  the  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick  the 
Great  at  Stettin  ;  a  life-size  marble  group  of  Queen  Luise  of  l'russia, 
and  her  sister  the  Duchcsj  of  Cumberland ;  a  statue  of  Duke  Leopold 
of  Dessau  for  the  Lu-tgartcu  at  Berlin;  an  equestrian  statue  of  Field- 
Marshal  Blucher  at  Rostock;  the  monumental  statue  of  Taueustein  at 
Breslau ;  that  of  Luther  at  Wittenberg ;  the  quadt  iga  on  the  Bran- 
denburg Gate  ;  and  the  sculpture  on  the  Mint  at  Berlin  :  he  also 
executed  a  considerable  number  of  portrait  busts  of  his  more  eminent 
countrymen. 

For  mauy  years  before  bis  death  Schadow  was  regarded  as  the 
patriarch  of  the  modern  school  of  sculpture  in  Germany  :  as  an  evidence 
of  the  honour  in  which  he  was  held,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that 
whilst  the  old  man  still  lived,  the  street  in  which  be  dwelt  in  Berlin 
was  called  by  his  name.  Schadow  was  one  of  the  very  first  of  his 
countrymen  to  break  through  the  classic  conventionalisms  of  his 
predecessors,  and,  without  departing  from  the  sober  dignity  of  sculp- 
turesque style,  to  add  a  more  forcible  expression  of  chat  acter,  and  a 
stricter  adherence  to  the  actual  model  in  attitude  as  well  as  iu 
drapery.  His  great  excellence  lay  iu  portrait,  and  he  had  amide 
opportunities  of  putting  forth  bis  powers.  Appointed  professor  in  the 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Berlin  some  time  prior  to  the  close  of 
the  ISth  century,  he  from  1822  to  his  death  held  the  office  of  director 
of  that  institution,  and  among  those  who  were  successively  his  pupils  t 
are  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  sculptors  of  Germany,  including 
Rauch,  Danuecker,  Tieck,  Zauner,  &c,  in  most  of  whose  works  evident 
sigus  of  his  iufluence  may  be  traced.  He  died  at  Berlin  January  20, 
1850.  Schadow  has  enriched  the  literature  of  art  with  the  follow- 
ing works:  'Wittenberg's  Denkmiiler  der  Bildnerei,  Baukuust  uud 
Malerei,  mit  historischen  uud  artistiscben  Etlauteruugen '  ('  Monu- 
ments of  Statuary  Architecture  and  Paiating,  with  historical  and 
artistic  illustrations),  Wittenberg,  4to,  182j  ;  '  Polyklet,  oder  von  den 
Massen  des  Menschen  nach  dem  Geschlechte  und  Alter,  mit  Angabe 
der  wirklicheu  Naturgrosse  nach  dem  Rheinlandischen  Zollfadeu,  und 
Abhandlung  von  dem  Uuterscheide  der  Gesichtsziise  und  Kopfbilduug 
der  Viilker  des  Erdbodens'  ('Polyklet,  or  the  Groups  of  Mankind, 
according  to  their  Races  and  Periods,  with  an  Appendix  on  their  natural 
Size  according  to  the  Rhenish  standard,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Distinc- 
tion of  Features  and  Forms  of  the  Head  among  the  Peoples  of  the 
Earth'),  Berlin,  4to,  1834  ;  aud  'Natioualphjsiognomien  oder  Beobach- 
tungen  iiber  den  Unterschied  der  Gcsichtsziige  und  die  iiussere  Ge- 
Btaluuig  des  Menachlichen  Kopfe3  iu  Umrisseubildlich  dargestellt' 
('National  Physiognomy,  or  Observations  upon  the  Distinction  of  the 
Features  and  of  the  external  form  of  Human  Hi  ads,  represented  hi 
Typical  Outlines'),  Berlin,  4to,  1S35. 

Rudolf  Schadow,  his  eldest  son,  born  in  17S5,  early  displayed  a 
decided  genius  in  bis  father's  art.  Trained  first  under  the  immediate 
care  of  his  father,  aud  then  at  Rome  enjoying  the  advice  aud  friend- 
ship of  Thorwaldsen  aud  Cauova,  aud  the  stimulating  companionship 
of  the  baud  of  young  German  painters,  who  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century  set  themselves  with  so  much  zeal  aud  perseverance  to  the 
task  of  regenerating  art  in  their  native  laud,  Rudolf  Schadow  gave 
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promise  of  a  career  of  more  than  common  succohk.  He  died  however 
before  ho  hail  accomplished  much  at  Homo  on  the  31«t  of  January 
1822.  Like  his  father  he  was  skilful  in  portrait-busts,  and  he  executed 
some  very  beautiful  statues — among  others  the  well-known  '  Girl 
fastening  her  Sandal,'  in  the  Glyptothek  at  M unich,  and  the  equally 
well  known  '  Filatrico,' of  which  thero  is  a  duplicate  at  Chataworth  ; 
he  uIho  produced  some  excellent  has  reliefs. 

FuiKDHicii  WiMii'XM  vo.v  Sen  ado  w-GoDE.vif  a  us,  the  second  son 
of  J.  G.  Schadow,  and  one  of  tho  most  eminent  historical  and  portrait 
painter!  of  Germany,  was  born  at  lierlin  on  the  Cth  of  September  I7h9. 
Left  to  follow  tho  bent  of  his  own  strong  inclination  he  went  when 
young  to  Rome,  and  joined  himself  with  Veith,  Schnorr,  and  other  young 
German  art-students,  to  the  school  forming  under  Cornelius  and  Over- 
beck,  of  which  a  notice  will  be  found  under  tho  names  of  those  two 
great  painters  [Cornelius,  Peter  Von;  Overukck,  Fhiedricii].  Wil- 
helui  Schadow  adopting  iu  all  their  fulm ss  the  views  on  art  propounded 
by  Kriedrich  Schlcgel,  attractid  the  particular  notice  of  that  eminent 
critic,  who  endeavoured  to  bring  his  peculiar  abilities  into  notice.  In 
tho  exhibitions  of  those  German  artists  at  Rome  the  works  of  Wilhelm 
Schadow  were  much  admired.  Ho  was  one  of  the  number  of  Over- 
beck's  followers  who  with  him  abjured  Lutheranism  and  passed  over 
to  the  Romish  Church. 

On  his  return  to  Berlin  Wilhelm  Schadow  was  appointed  professor 
in  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  iu  that  city,  and  soon  gathered  about 
him  numerous  attached  scholars.  He  likewise  gained  considerable 
celebrity  by  the  pictures  he  produced,  especially  by  that  of  the  Evan- 
gelists now  in  tho  Werderschen  church  in  Berlin.  When  however 
Cornelius  in  1820  removed  from  Dusseldorf  to  Munich,  Schadow  left 
Berlin  to  succeed  him  as  director  of  the  Dusseldorf  Academy,  whither 
his  Berlin  scholars  followed  him,  aud  where  he  quickly  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  flourishing  school.  Here  for  some  twenty  years  he 
laboured,  building  up  a  school  of  art,  founded  like  those  of  Overbeck 
aud  Cornelius  on  the  early  Italian  and  German  masters  of  religious 
art,  yet  striviug  "  to  reproduce  from  the  bosom  of  antiquity  fresh, 
living  and  blooming,  a  new  art  meet  for  the  new  time,"  and  embracing 
in  its  scope  genial  homely  subjects,  and  landscapes,  as  well  as  the 
higher  class  of  historical  and  poetical  works.  From  this  Diisaeldorf 
school  have  proceeded  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  brilliant  of  living 
German  painters,  including  among  others  such  men  as  Lessing,  Hubner, 
Hildebraudt,  Schroter,  &c,  and  high  as  Schadow's  name  stands  as  a 
painter  it  may  be  questioned  whether  his  reputation  is  not  still  higher 
as  a  teacher.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  service  in  elevating  the 
Dusseldorf  Academy  to  so  distinguished  a  position  among  the  art 
academies  of  Europe,  he  was  ennobled  by  the  King  of  Prussia  in 
1843,  when,  besides  the  prefix  Von,  he  added  the  name  of  his  estate, 
Godenhaus,  to  his  family  name.  Von  Schadow's  pictures  are  mostly 
found  in  Dusseldorf  and  Berlin,  but  one  of  his  best  works,  the  '  Wise 
and  Foolish  Virgins,'  is  iu  the  Museum  at  Frankfurt.  [Sec  SuPP.J 
SCHAFARIK.    [Safarik,  Pal  Jozsef.] 

SCHALCKEN,  GODFREY,  was  born  at  Dort,  in  1643.  His  father, 
who  was  rector  of  the  college  in  that  town,  intended  him  for  one  of 
the  learned  professions  ;  but  finding  that  he  had  a  decided  inclination 
to  painting,  he  placed  him  under  Solomon  vau  Hoogstrateu.  He  was 
afterwards  for  several  years  a  pupil  of  Gerard  Douw,  wdi03e  style  and 
manner  of  handling  he  very  successfully  imitated  in  small  pictures  of 
domestic  scenes,  chiefly  represented  by  candlelight.  Alter  leaving 
Douw,  he  attempted  to  elevate  his  style  by  studying  the  works  of 
Rembrandt,  but  fiuding  himself  unequal  to  the  task,  he  returned  to 
his  original  manner,  and  his  pictures  were  eagerly  bought.  He  painted 
in  a  variety  of  manners,  but  he  was  most  eminently  successful  in 
candlelight  pieces. 

Some  English  gentlemen  encouraged  him  to  visit  England,  where  he 
met  with  great  success,  till  he  attempted  portraits  on  a  large  scale,  in 
which  he  proved  so  inferior  to  Kneller,  that  he  injured  his  reputation  ; 
but  happily  he  soon  became  sensible  of  his  error,  and  again  painted 
on  a  small  scale.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  though  in  his  pencilling 
he  is  almost  equal  to  Mieris  or  Vanderwerf,  he  is  often  incorrect  in 
bis  drawing  of  the  figure,  and  he  also  appears  to  have  copied  his 
objects  without  selection;  hence  in  his  portraits  of  women  he  was  not 
so  successful  as  iu  those  of  men.  The  subjects  of  his  male  pictures 
are  well  composed.  On  leaving  England,  he  retired  to  the  Hague, 
where  he  practised  with  great  success  till  his  death  iu  1700.  There 
are  three  capital  pictures  by  this  artist  iu  the  Royal  collection. 

SCHATZ,  GEORGE,  born  at  Gotha,  November  1,  1763,  was  a 
German  writer  deservedly  esteemed  in  his  day  both  as  an  original 
writer  and  a  critic.  Being  of  a  delicate  constitution,  he  preferred 
books  to  the  society  aud  amusements  of  other  boys  of  his  age;  but 
although  devoted  to  reading,  aud  to  a  species  of  it  seldom  takeu  up  by 
the  young,  he  could  not  submit  to  formal  study.  He  therefore  gained 
little  by  his  residence  at  the  University  of  Jena,  where  it  was  intended 
he  should  apply  himself  to  jurisprudence,  but  he  occupied  himself 
with  Italian  literature  and  poetry  :  and  planned  a  translation  of  Tasso, 
and  another  of  Macchiavelli's  '  History  of  Florence,'  which  last  he 
afterwards  nearly  completed.  The  death  of  his  father  left  him  at 
liberty  to  return  to  Gotha,  where  he  thenceforth  almost  continuaRy 
resided.  He  now  set  about  diligently  studying  almost  every  European 
language  and  literature,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
,  character  aud  with  the  best  writers  and  the  chief  productions  in 
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them.  By  this  means  he  acquired  valuable  ami  extensive  stores  of 
reading,  which,  enabled  him  to  supply  a  number  of  excellent  essays 
and  papers  to  different  literary  journals,  including  thoso  on  Ereilla 
and  Camoens,  in  the  supplement  to  Sulzer's  '  Theorie  der  Scl  bneu 
Kunstc.'  While  his  more  finished  pieces  of  criticism  of  that  kind 
possess  a  permanent  interest,  his  '  reviews '  on  the  productions  of  the 
day  wero  calculated  to  serve  the  cause  of  good  taste,  and  generally 
displayed  t.dent,  shrewdness,  and  humour. 

His  original  productions  are  not  many,  neither  do  >,bcy  belong  to 
the  highest  species  of  poetry.  Nevertheless  in  his  prose  table*  ho  is 
second  only  to  Lessiug,  while  in  his  sonnets  and  madrigals  he  shows 
himself  rather  the  rival  than  the  imitator  of  Petrarch,  Many  of  his 
minor  pieces  are  indeed  mere  trifles,  but  are  distinguished  by  that 
captivating  charm  of  manner  which  frequently  constitutes  almost  the 
sole  difference  between  prosy  rhyming  and  highly  wrought  poetry. 
That  he  should  have  executed  comparatively  so  little,  while  gifted 
with  powers  to  excel,  ceases  to  be  matter  of  astonishment,  when  it  is 
considered  that  he  died  in  his  thirty-second  year,  March  8,  1795. 

SCHAUFFELEIN,  HANS  L.    [Sciieuffelin,  Hans.] 

SCHEELE,  CHARLES  WILLIAM,  an  illustrious  chemist,  who 
was  born  at  Stralsuud  in  Fomtrauia,  in  December,  1742,  where  his 
father  was  a  tradesman.  He  was  educated  first  at  a  private  academy 
in  his  native  town,  and  afterwards  in  a  public  school.  Having  a  desire 
to  btudy  pharmacy,  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  at  Gbtten- 
burg,  with  whom  he  remained  eight  years,  during  which  period  he 
acquired  much  valuable  chemical  information.  In  1773  he  removed 
to  Upsal,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Bergman,  who  became 
his  friend  and  patron,  and  Scheele's  publication  entitled  '  Chemical 
Observations  and  Expc  rimeuts  on  Air  and  Fire '  is  prefaced  by  an 
introduction  from  the  pen  of  Bergman.  Observing  that  fire  could  not 
be  maintained  w  ithout  the  presence  of  air,  Scheele  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  its  analysis ;  and  he  found  that  what  was  then  called  liver  of 
sulphur  and  some  other  substances  occasioned  a  diminution  of  the 
atmospheric  air  to  which  they  were  exposed,  to  about  four-fifths  of  its 
original  volume.  Ho  afterwards  obtained  oxygen  gas,  or,  as  he  called 
it,  '  empyreal  air,'  by  decomposing  nitric  acid,  and  by  other  processes; 
and  ho  sliowid  that  this  air  was  totally  absorbable  by  liver  of 
sulphur,  and  that  upon  adding  as  much  of  this  gas  to  the  residuum 
of  the  air  which  had  been  .acted  upon  by  liver  of  sulphur  as  had  been 
absorbid  by  it,  atmospheric  air  was  reproduced.  He  found  that  the 
flame  of  burning  hydrogen  gas  produced  a  similar  diminution  in  the 
bulk  of  the  air  to  that  occasioned  by  the  action  of  liver  of  sulphur. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  like  Priestley,  he  discovered  oxygen  gas ; 
and  though  not  so  early,  yet,  as  Priestley  himself  admits,  without  any 
knowledge  of  what  he  had  previously  achieved. 

Another  and  most  important  discovery  which  we  owe  to  the  labours 
of  Scheele,  is  the  elementary  gaseous  body  now  called  chlorine,  but 
by  him  named  dephlogisticated  marine  acid.  If  we  substitute,  as  ha3 
been  very  commonly  done,  hydrogen  for  phlogiston,  the  views  of  the 
di.-coverer  will  be  perfectly  intelligible  and  quite  correct. 

One  of  Scheele's  first  discoveries  was  that  of  tartaric  acid,  and  ho 
pointed  out  the  mode  of  preparation,  and  this,  with  slight  alterations, 
is  still  adopted  :  this  was  in  1770,  and  in  the  following  year  his  paper 
on  fluoric  acid  appeared  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Stockholm  Academy. 
He  at  first  erroneously  supposed  that  the  silica  which  he  obtained  in 
the  operation  of  preparing  this  acid  was  a  compound  of  fluoric  acid 
and  water ;  but  when  the  iuaccuracy  of  this  opinion  was  proved  by 
other  experiments,  he  gave  it  up. 

In  1774  his  experiments  in  mauganese  appeared  in  the  Memoirs 
above  meutioncd,  and  it  was  during  his  researches  on  this  metal  that 
he  discovered  two  bodies  not  previously  known,  namely,  chlorine, 
already  mentioned,  and  the  earthy  substance  barytes.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  proposed  a  new  method  of  preparing  benzoic  acid,  and  also 
published  an  essay  on  arsenic  and  its  acid ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards 
he  made  known  the  preparation  of  arsenite  of  copper,  since  largely- 
employed  as  a  pigment,  under  the  name  of  Scheele's  or  mineral  green. 
In  subsequent  years  he  published  important  papers  on  molyhdena  and 
plumbago;  on  milk,  and  the  lactic  acid  which  it  contains  when  sour; 
and  also  on  the  metal  tungsten. 

In  17S2  his  experiments  on  Prussian  blue  appeared:  these  were 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  nature  of  the  colouring- 
matter,  and  they  display  great  ingenuity,  and  sagacity  in  an  uncommon 
degree.  It  resulted  from  these  researches  that  the.  Prussie  acid,  or 
the  colouring  principle,  was  a  compound  of  azote  and  carbon. 

He  pointed  out,  in  1784,  a  process  for  preparing  citric  acid  in  a  pure 
crystalline  form  ;  and  not  long  afterwards  he  described  processes  by 
which  malic  and  gallic  acids  might  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

These  are  the  most  important  of  Scheele's  discoveiies;  and,  with 
scarcely  any  other  exception  than  perhaps  Priestley,  no  person  has 
pointed  out  so  many  new  substances.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  his 
labours  were  conducted  under  very  disadvantageous  circumstances, 
and  during  a  life  of  short  continuance,  for  he  died  at  the  early  age  of 
forty -four  years,  at  Koping  near  Stockholm,  May  24,  1 78b". 

SCHEEMAKERS,  PETER,  a  Flemish  sculptor,  who  obtained  great 
celebrity  in  England.  He  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1091.  and  he  was 
the  pupil  of  his  father  and  a  sculptor  of  the  name  of  Delvaux.  While 
still  young  he  visited  Denmark,  where  he  worked  as  a  journeyman. 
A  Wit  the  year  1728  ho  walked  to  Rome,  and  he  was  then  so  poor 


that  he  was  forced  to  sell  a  considerable  portion  of  his  clothes  to 
obtain  subsistence.  From  Rome,  after  only  a  stort  stay,  Scheemakcrs 
journeyed  again,  the  greater  part  of  the  way  on  foot,  to  England,  and 
here  he  obtained  considerable  employment;  but  he  paid  a  second  visflf 
to  Rome,  and  after  a  two  years'  residence  there  he  settled  about  1735 
for  many  years  in  England.  He  lived  in  Old  Palace-yard,  Westminster, 
until  1741,  when  be  removed  to  Vine  Street,  Piccadilly,  when  he  became 
the  rival  of  Rysbrack  and  Roubiliac,  and  executed  many  important 
works,  including  some  of  the  principal  monuments  iu  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  according  to  his  pupil 
Nollekcns,  as  related  by  Smith,  he  returned  to  Antwerp  in  1770,  and 
there  soon  after  died.  Two  sales  however  of  his  effects  took  placo 
iu  Coveut  Garden  in  1756  and  1757.  AmoDg  the  articles  sold  was  a 
beautiful  small  copy  in  marble  of  the  Laocoon,  which  was  bought  by 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln  :  a  good  mould  was  taken  from  it  by  a  figure- 
maker  of  the  name  of  Veviui,  from  which  excellent  casts  were  made. 
Scheeiuakers'  works  are  very  numerous ;  they  are  elaborate  in  design 
and  costume,  but  possess  few  of  the  higher  qualities  of  the  ait; 
the  marble  is  always  remarkably  well  worked.  There  are  monuments 
by  him  iu  Westminster  Abbey  to  Shakspere;  Dryden ;  George,  Duke 
of  Albemarle ;  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  Admirals 
Watson,  Sir  C.  Wager,  and  Sir  J.  Balchcn  ;  Commander  Lord  Aubrey 
Beauclerk;  aud  Doctors  Chamberlin,  Mead,  and  Woodward.  He 
made  also  the  statue  of  of  Sir  John  Barnard,  in  the  old  Royal 
Exchange  ;  the  statues  in  the  India  House  of  Admiral  Pocock,  Major 
Lawrence,  and  Lord  Clive;  the  bronze  statue  of  Guy  iu  Guy's  Hos- 
pital; and  the  bronze  statue  of  Edward  VI.  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
Ho  executed  also  some  busts,  and  many  other  sculptures  for  the 
gardens  of  Stowe.  (Smith,  Nollekcns  and  his  Times,  &c. ;  Immerzeel, 
JJe  Ltvens  en  Werken  der  Jlollandsche  en  Vlaamsche  Kunstchilders,  <fcc.) 

SCHEFFER,  ARY,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  French  his- 
torical painters,  was  born  iu  Holland,  but  of  French  parents,  in  1795. 
He  studied  art  in  Paris  under  the  celebrated  Baron  Guerin,  [Guerin, 
Pierre  Nahcisse]  and  practised  in  that  city  with  constantly  increas- 
ing success,  both  historical  and  genre  painting.  Among  his  best 
known  pictures  in  these  lines  are  his  '  Christ  the  Comforter,'  a  work 
of  great  power  and  beauty  ;  '  Tho  Dead  Christ ;'  '  The  Threo  Maries  ;' 
'  Fraucesca  da  Rimini  and  her  Lover  meeting  Dante  and  Virgil  ia 
Hell,'  one  of  his  finest  productions;  Byron's  'Giaour;'  Gbthe's 
'Faust,'  'Mignon,'  &c.  How  skilful  a  portrait  painter  M.  Scheffer  is 
when  he  practises  that  branch  of  art  most  of  our  readers  will  have 
seen  by  his  very  striking  portrait  of  Charles  Dickens,  which  appeared 
iu  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1856.  The  style  of  Ary 
Scheffer  has  little  in  common  with  that  of  his  master  Guerin.  He  seems 
to  have  drawn  his  inspiration  rather  from  the  great  revivers  of  art  in 
Germany,  with  whom,  both  in  turn  of  thought  and  manner,  he  has  much 
in  common.  There  are,  to  a  great  extent,  in  both  the  same  loftiness 
and  simplicity,  and  the  same  somewhat  pietistic  devotionalisin  in 
their  religious  works ;  but  Scheffer  has  engrafted  thereupon  a  good 
deal  of  Gallicism  of  style  and  colour,  and  the  result  is  not  always 
satisfactory,  at  least  beyond  the  atmosphere  of  Paris.  But  Ary 
Scheffer  is  unquestionably  a  great  painter,  and  some  of  his  best  works 
leave  little  to  be  desired.  To  him  moreover  the  French  school  owes 
much,  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  foremost  of  those  who  assisted  in 
breaking  the  fetters  of  the  rigid  classical  conventionalism  in  which  that 
school  had  so  long  been  bound,  while  he  set  himself  as  resolutely 
to  oppose  the  extreme  licence  iu  which  subsequently  so  many  clever 
artists  sought  to  indulge.  M.  Ary  Scheffer's  strictly  technical  merits 
are  very  high,  though  he  is  in  his  less  important  works  at  times  some 
what  careless.  His  drawing  is  true  and  graceful,  his  touch  firm  and 
well  adapted  to  his  style,  aud  his  colour,  though  wanting  in  mellow- 
ness and  truth  to  nature,  is  often  very  beautiful.  M.  Scheffer  is 
looked  up  to  as  a  leader  in  devotional  art  by  his  countrymen,  and  his 
works  are  justly  held  in  high  estimation.  From  the  different  govern- 
ments he  has  received  the  honours  which  on  the  Continent  usually 
reward  marked  success  in  art,  science,  or  literature.  His  pictures 
adorn  the  walls  of  the  national  palaces,  aud  he  bears  the  dignity  of 
an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    [See  Supplement.] 

Arnold  Scheffer,  brother  of  Ary,  born  in  Holland  in  1796, 
obtained  in  early  life  some  celebrity  iu  the  literary  world  by  Lis 
'Tableaux  Politique  de  l'Allemagne,'  1815;  his  'Eesai  sur  quatre 
Questions  Politique?,'  1S16;  '  Le  Nation  Andaise  et  le  Gouvernemeut 
Britaunique ;'  a  '  History  of  Germany,'  and  other  political  and  his- 
torical works,  and  he  became  connected  with  the  periodical  press. 
After  the  revolution  of  1830,  M.  Arnold  Scheffer  associated  himself 
with  M.  Armaud  Carrell,  of  the  'National,'  and  thenceforward  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  acrimony  of  his  attacks  on  the  person  and 
government  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  warm  patron  of  his  brother  Ary. 
M.  Arnold  Scheffer  lived  not  only  to  see  the  monarchy  of  the  barri- 
cades overthrown,  but  also  that  republican  supremacy  for  which  he 
had  so  diligently  laboured.    He  died  in  December,  1853. 

Henri  Scheffer,  the  youngest  brother  of  Ary,  was  born 
in  Holland  in  1799.  Like  his  elder  brother  he  early  dedicated  him- 
self to  art ;  studied  like  him  in  the  atelier  of  Guerin ;  and  like  him, 
though  with  inferior  success,  has  practised  religious,  historical, 
genre,  and  portiait  painting;  his  pictures  ranging  through  such  sub- 
jects as  the  '  Mater  Dolorosa,'  'Joauof  Arc  ou  the  way  to  Execu- 
tion,' '  Reading  the  Bible,'  and  '  Charlotte  Corday  removed  from  the 
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corpse  of  Marat.'  M.  Henri  Sehefl'er  obtained  tlio  leoond-oloil  modal 
of  the  Acmlcuiie  in  1  <S24  ;  tho  first-class  medal  in  1831 ;  at  the  Expo- 
sition Universclle  of  1851  lie  was  awarded  <a  first-class  medal;  and  in 
1 S 7  lio  was  nominated  a  chevalier  of  tho  Legion  of  Honour. 

BCHEFFER,  JOHN,  was  born  in  1021  at  Strasbourg,  and  U  iala 
to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Peter  Sob  offer,  one  of  the  inventors  of 
the  art  of  printing.  Tho  principal  objects  of  his  study  were  the 
ancient  languages  and  history,  in  both  of  which  ho  mado  such  extra- 
ordinary progress,  that  in  the  year  1643  he  published  a  very  learned 
work,  'De  Varietate  Navium  apud  Votercs,'  in  4to.  Tho  frequent 
disturbances  in  Alsace  induced  him  to  seek  a  more  quiet  home  in  « 
foreign  country,  and  ho  went  to  Sweden,  where,  in  1048  ho  obtained 
a  professorship  in  the  university  of  Upsala.   He  died  March  26,  1 0 7 'J. 

The  life  of  Sehefl'er  must  have  been  one  of  incessant  labour  ;  for 
besides  a  great  number  of  ancient  authors  which  ho  edited  witli  notes 
and  emendations,  such  ns  Aelian's  '  Varito  Hiatorise,'  Phscdrus, 
Arrian's  'Tactica,'  a  newly  discovered  fragment  of  Petronius, 
Aphthonius,  ByginuB,  .lustiu,  Jul.  Obsequens,  aud  others,  he  wrote 
a  great  number  of  original  works  on  various  subjects,  some  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  superseded  by  other  works.  The  following  list  con- 
tains the  most  important  among  them: — 'Agrippa  Liberator,  sive 
Diutriba  de  Novis  Tabulis,'  8vo,  Strasb.,  1645,  a  curious  work  on 
the  supposed  custom  of  cancelling  debts  at  Home,  in  order  to  prevent 
insuriections  of  the  poor;  '  De  Stylo  ad  Consuctudiuem  Veterum 
Liber  Singularis,'  8vo,  Upsala,  1053;  De  Militia  Navali  Veterum 
Libri  Quatuor,'  4to,  1654.  This  book  also  contains  his  earliest  disser- 
tation, '  Of  the  Ships  of  the  Ancients,'  in  a  somewhat  altered  form. 
'De  Autiquorum  Torquibus  Syntagma,'  8vo,  Stockholm,  1659;  a 
new  edition  with  notes  was  published  at  Hamburg  in  1707,  8vo ; 
'De  Natura  et  Constitutione  Philosophise  Italicae  seu  Pythagorise 
Liber  Singularis,'  Upsala,  1664  (reprinted  at  Wittemberg  in  1701); 
'  ltegnum  Koniauum,  sive  Dissertationes  Politics?  Septeui  in  librum 
primum  T.  Livii,  qui  est  de  Regibus  Romanoruin,'  4to,  Upsala,  1665; 
'  tTpsalia  Autiqua,  cuius  occasione  plurima  in  antiquitatibus  borealibus 
et  gentium  vicinarum  explicantur,'  Svo,  Up.-ala,  1666;  'Graphite, 
seu  de  Arte  Piugendi  Liber  Singularis,'  Svo,  Niiruberg,  1669;  '  De  Ke 
Vehiculari  Veterum  Libri  Duo,  acted  it  Pyrrhi  Ligorii  Fragmentum 
ex  ejus  libro  de  familiis  Romauis,  nunc  primum  editum  Italice  cum 
Lat.  Yersione  et  notis,'  4to,  Frankf.,  1671  ;  this  is  still  the  best  work 
on  the  subject.  'Memorabilia  Sueticcc  Gentis,'  Hamb.,  1670;  De 
Fabrica  Tnremium  Epistola ;'  this  little  work  was  published  at 
Eleutheropolis  (Amsterdam)  under  the  name  of  Constant  Opelius, 
and  is  a  criticism  on  a  work  of  Meibom  on  the  same  subject. 
'  Lapponia,  seu  Gentis  Regionisque  Lapponica;  Descriptio  accurata,' 
4to,  Frankf.,  1673;  'Lectiones  Academical,  seu  Notre  in  Scriptores 
aliquot  Latinos  et  Graecos,'  Hamb.  1675  (it  was  reprinted  in  1698  at 
Amsterdam,  uuder  the  title  'Schefferi  Miscellanea');  'De  Situ  et 
Vocabulo  Upsalia;,  Epistola  defensoria  adversus  Olaum  Vcrelium,' 
Svo,  Stockholm,  1677;  '  De  antiquis  verisque  Regui  Suecia;  Iu-ig- 
nibus,'  4to,  Stockholm,  1678  ;  '  Suecia  Literata,  seu  de  Scriptis  et 
Scriptoribus  Gentis  Suecia),'  Stockholm,  16S0.  A  new  edition  of  this 
work,  with  important  additions  by  J.  Moller,  was  published  in  1698 
at  Hamburg.  In  17S1  the  Society  for  Education  at  Upsala  proposed 
a  prize,  for  the  best  eulogium  on  John  ScheQ'er,  and  the  prize  was 
awarded  to  that  of  Eric  Michael  Faut,  which  was  published  at 
Stockholm  in  Svo,  1 783.  Several  of  the  works  of  Scheffer  are  incorpo- 
rated in  the  'Thesauri  of  Roman  Antiquities.5 

SCHEFFER,  HENRY  THEOPH1LUS,  the  grandson  of  the  former, 
was  born  at  Stockholm  in  1710.  He  studied  mathematics,  natural 
history,  and  chemistry  at  Upsala,  under  very  eminent  professors  of 
this  university.  He  afterwards  established,  at  his  own  expense,  a 
laboratory  in  Upsala,  aud  made  a  number  of  very  useful  experiments. 
It  was  chiefly  the  analysis  of  such  metals  aud  plants  as  are  used  for 
dyeing,  on  which  he  bestowed  his  particular  attention.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  and  furnished 
many  valuable  papers  which  are  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Academy.  He  also  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry  at 
Stockholm,  w  hich  were  published  in  1776,  by  Bergman.  Scheffer  died 
in  1759. 

SCHEID,  EVERARD,  more  generally  known  under  his  Latin  name 
Scueidius,  a  philologist  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  deep  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Oriental  languages,  was  born  at  Arnheim  iu  Holland, 
in  1742.  From  his  early  youth  he  devoted  all  his  time  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Eastern  languages,  principally  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 
of  which  he  soon  became  a  consummate  master.  In  1768  he  was 
appointed  professor  at  the  university  of  Harderwyck.  On  his  removal 
to  Leyden  he  succeeded  J.  Albert  Schultens  iu  the  chair  of  Oriental 
languages  ;  though  he  did  not  long  enjoy  this  post,  for  he  died  in  1795, 
soon  after  his  appointment.  Besides  his  edition  of  the  '  Minerva,  seu 
de  Causis  Lingme  Latinaj,'  by  Sanchez  [Sanchez,  FllAf<"Clsco]  Scheid 
left  several  works  on  Eastern  literature  which  are  highly  valued  by 
scholars.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  some  :  '  Prima?  Liuea? 
Institutionum,  sive  Specimen  Grammatics;  Arabics;,'  4to,  Leyden, 
1779;  'Ebn  Doreydi  Kassida,  sive  Idyllium  Arabicum,  cum  Scholiis,' 
4 to,  ibid.,  17 S6  ;  '  Oratio  de  Fontibus  Literatuia;  Arabicae,'  4to,  ibid., 
1767.  He  published  also  '  Glossarium  Arabico  Latiuum  Manuale,' 
4to,  Leyden,  1769 ;  being  an  abridgment  of  the  large  Arabic  and 
Latin  lexicon  by  the  celebrated  James  Golius.    Scheid  had  projected 


a  now  Dutch  translation  of  tho  Bible  and  other  works,  which  death 
prevented  him  from  cxecutin  '. 

SOIIK1NKK,  CHHIHToPIIKIt,  a  learned  German  astronomer,  was 
born  at  Wald  near  Mundcllieim  in  Suabia,  in  1575,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  iu  1595.  Having  early  made  pro- 
ficiency in  mathematics  and  astronomy,  he  was  appointed  profes»or  of 
those  sciences  at  Ingolstodt,  and  he  afterwards  gave  instruction  iu 
them  at  Fribourg  and  lionn-.  The  principal  cireumstanoe  by  which 
tho  life  of  this  philosopher  is  distinguished  is  a  discovery,  in  1611,  of 
the  spots  on  the  sun,  inch-pendent  of  that  which  had  been  made  by 
Galileo  a  few  months  previously.  This  dhcovery  i<  announced  iu 
three  letters  addressed  by  Schemer  to  Volser,  the  senator  of  Augsburg, 
iu  which  tho  writer  states  tha^,  in  tho  beginning  of  the  year,  while 
looking  at  the  sun  through  a  tele-cope,  he  perceived  on  its  disc  some 
dark  spots;  and  that  in  the  following  month  of  October,  on  repeating 
the  observations,  he  ascertained  that  the  spots  had  a  movement 
across  the  disc.  It  appears  from  the  same  letters  that  P,  Scheiner  at 
lirst  thought  tho  spots  to  bo  small  planets  revolving  about  the  sun  ; 
an  idea  which  was  afterwards  maintained  by  P.  Malapertiu* in  a  wuik 
published  in  1627. 

An  expression  in  a  letter  from  Vel-er  to  Galileo  puts  it  out  of 
doubt  that  the  discovery  made  by  the  Italiau  philosopher  was  known 
in  Germany  when  the  letters  of  Scheiner  were  published  (1612);  aud 
it  must  be  further  admitted  that  to  Galileo  belongs  the  merit  of 
having,  from  the  first,  considered  the  spots  of  the  sun  as  adhering  to 
the  disk  of  the  luminary,  and  of  having  drawn  from  the  regularity  of 
their  motions  an  argument  for  the  rotation  of  the  sun  about  its  axis. 
It  is  but  just  however  to  Scheiner  to  state  that  he  almost  immediately 
abandoned  his  first  hypothesis,  and  that  we  are  indebted  to  him  for 
numerous  observations  on  the  spots,  as  well  as  of  Jupiter's  satellites. 
The  observations  were  published  at  Rome  in  1630,  iu  a  work  which, 
from  being  dedicated  to  Prince  Orsini,  was  entitled  '  Rosa  Ursina.' 

Scheiner,  unfortunately  for  his  fame  as  a  philosopher,  united  him- 
self with  those  persons  who,  at  that  time,  opposed  the  hypothesis  of 
Copernicus,  aDd  he  published  in  1614  at  lugolstadt,  a  volume  entitled 
'  Disquisitioiies  Mathematics,'  in  which  he  argues  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  that  the  earth  is  at  rest  in  the  centre  of  the  universe.  Besides 
these  works  Scheiner  published,  in  1616,  a  treatise  on  gnomonics; 
and,  in  1017,  a  tract  on  celestial  refraction,  in  which  he  assigns  the 
true  cause  of  the  elliptical  form  assumed  by  the  d;sc  of  the  sun  when 
near  the  horizon.  He  also  published  a  treatise  on  op'ics  in  1619. 
Scheiner  was  the  inventor  of  the  pantograph,  and  he  has  given  a 
description  of  the  instrument  in  a  tract  entitled  '  Pautographice,'  &c, 
Rome,  1631.  This  distinguished  Jesuit,  after  quitting  Rome,  became 
rector  of  Neiss  in  Silesia :  he  gave  lessons  in  mathematics  to  the  arch- 
duke Maximilian,  and  at  length  he  became  confessor  to  the  archduke 
Charles.  He  died  of  apoplexy  July  18,  1650,  leaving  the  character  of 
having  been  a  man  of  agreeable  manners  as  well  as  a  laborious  student. 

SCHE'LLER,  J.  J.  G,  was  born  in  1735  at  Jhlow,  a  village  in  the 
electorate  of  Saxony.  He  was  educated  at  the  Thomas  schule  of 
Leipzig,  aud  afterwards  in  the  university  of  the  same  place.  He 
studied  uuder  Emesti,  and  devoteel  himself  to  theology  and  philology. 
In  1761  he  was  appointed  head-master  of  the  public  school  at  Lubber, 
and  in  1772  to  the  rectorship  of  the  gymnasium  of  Brieg,  iu  which 
office  he  continued  until  his  death  in  1S03. 

Scheller  is  principally  known  as  the  author  of  a  Latin  dictionary 
(Latin  and  German,  and  German  and  Latiu),  the  first  edition  of  which 
was  published  at  Leipzig,  in  17S3,  and  the  second  in  3  vols.  Svo,  17i8. 
The  third  edition,  which  was  very  much  improved  and  enlarged, 
appeared  in  7  vols.  Svo,  in  1S04-5.  This  book  was  very  much  used  at 
the  time,  as  it  was  almost  the  only  dictionary  of  practical  utility  that 
had  been  published  in  the  German  language.  It  has  been  trauslated 
into  Dutch  (2  vols.  4to,  Leyden,  1799,  with  a  preface  by  Ruhnken), 
aud,  some  years  ago,  into  English  also.  Scheller  also  wrote  a  smaller 
Latin  dictionary  for  the  use  of  schools  ;  the  second  (1S12)  and  subse- 
quent editions  were  revised  and  improved  by  Lunemanu.  Scheller's 
other  works  are,  'Prrecepta  Styli  bene  Latiui'  (a  third  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  2  vols.  Svo,  Leipzig,  1797),  aud  a  Latiu  Grammar 
('  Ausfuhrliche  Lateinische  Sprachlehre ')  which  went  through  three 
editions,  Leipzig,  1779,  1790,  and  1S03.  This  grammar  is  a  work  of 
little  value ;  it  has  been  translated  into  English. 

SCHELLING',  FR1EDRICH  WILHELM  JOSEPH,  one  of  that 
famous  series  of  modern  German  philosophers,  of  which  Kant,  Jacobi, 
Herbart,  Fichte,  and  Hegel  are  the  other  chiefs,  was  born  at  Leouberg 
iu  Wiirtemberg,  in  1775.  He  studied  first  at  Tubingen,  where  he  had 
Hegel  for  his  college-fellow,  and  where  the  two  future  rivals  in. 
philosophy  formed  an  intimate  friendship.  Schelling,  though  some- 
what the  younger  man,  was  somewhat  the  older  philosopher,  and 
Hegel  was  first  indoctrinated  by  him  in  philosophy.  From  Tubingen, 
Schelling  went  to  Leipzig  aud  Jena — his  attraction  to  Jena  being 
Fichte's  philosophical  lectures.  He  started  in  his  philosophical  career 
as  an  ardent  admirer  and  disciple  of  Fichte  ;  and  it  was  not  till  179S 
— when,  on  Fichte's  removal  from  Jeua,  Schelling  succeeded  him  in  the 
Philosophy  chair  of  that  university — that  Schelling  became  aware  of 
his  own  differences  from  Fichte's  system.  He  had  already  been  a 
contributor  to  Fichte's  Jena  journal;  but  now,  in  preparing  his  own 
course  of  lectures,  he  necessarily  enlarged  his  speculations.  In  1799 
he  published  '  Erster  Entwurf  tines  Systems  der  Naturphilosophie, 
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zum  Behuf  seiner  Vorlesungen  ; '  but  it  was  orally  by  means  of  the 

lectures  themselves  that  he  first  effectively  disseminated  his  uew  philo- 
sophical ideas.  Hegel,  who  had  iu  the  meantime  been  living  at  Frauk- 
furt-on-the-Main  and  elsewhere,  now  joined  his  friend  at  Jena  (1800), 
and  Schelliug's  doctrine  was  advocated  in  common  by  himself  and 
Hegel — the  two  acting  as  joint  editors  of  a  journal,  and  Hegel  appear-  ' 
ing  independently,  in  Schelliug's  interest,  as  the  author  of  an  essay  on 
the  '  Difference  of  the  Systems  of  Sehelling  and  Fichte.'  In  1803 
Schelliug  left  Jena  for  Witrzburg,  Hegel  succeeding  him  at  Jena,  as  he 
had  succeeded  Fichte  ;  and  in  1807  he  removed  1'i  om  Wiirzburg  to 
Munich,  where  ho  remained  till  1841. 

By  the  year  1814,  when  Fichte  died  at  Berlin,  the  philosophy  of 
Sehelling,  who  had  then  been  seven  years  settled  at  Munich,  may  bo 
considered  as  having  gained  the  ascendant  throughout  Germany,  as  a 
development  beyond  that  of  Fichte  and  superseding'  Fichte's  system. 
This  had  been  owing  partly  to  the  diffusion  of  Schelliug's  viow'3  by 
himself  personally  in  the  lecture-room  at  Jena,  at  Wurzburg,  and  at 
Munich  ;  but  partly  also  to  various  scattered  writings — some  in  the 
form  of  contributions  to  journals,  some  as  reports  of  the  substance  of 
his  lectures,  some  as  public  addresses,  and  some  as  distinct  e-says  for 
the  press  —  published  by  him  up  to  the  date  in  question.  Among  the 
more  important  of  these  publications  were  the  following: — 'On  the 
System  of  Transcendental  Idealism,'  1800  ;  a  discourse  entitled 
'Bruno:  oder,  uber  das  gbttliehe  uud  natiirliche  Priucip  der  Diuge,' 
lfe0'2;  an  essay  entitled  '  Ideeu  zu  einer  Philosophie  der  Natur,  als 
Kiuleitung  in  das  Stadium  dieeer  Wissenschaft,'  1803  ;  '  Uarlegung 
des  wahren  Verhitltuisses  der  Natur-Philosophie  zu  der  verbesserteu 
Fichtes'chen  Lehre,'  lSOli;  a  discourse,  'Uber  das  Verbaltniss  der 
bildeuden  hamate  zu  der  Natur,'  delivered  before  the  ltoyal  Academy 
of  Scieuces  iu  1807  ;  a  work  entitled  '  Von  der  Weltseele,  eiue 
Hypothese  der  hohereu  Phjsik  zur  Erklaruug  allgemeinen  Organis- 
mus  ;  uebst  einer  Abhaudlung  iiber  das  Verbaltniss  des  Uealen  und 
Idealen  in  der  Natur,'  1809;  the  first  volume  of  a  collection  of  his 
' Bhilosophische  Schriften,'  published  in  the  same  year;  and  a  series 
of  fourteen  lectures,  '  Uber  die  Methode  des  Academischea  Studium,' 
published  iu  1813. 

Living  at  Munich  on  the  reputation  of  these  writings.  Sehelling 
continued  from  time  to  time  to  develope  portions  of  his  doctrines  in 
public  addresses  or  in  detached  essays ;  but  on  the  whole  there  was  iu 
these  no  important  alteration  of  his  philosophy  as  already  given  forth 
in  the  first  fifteen  years  or  so  of  the  present  century.  Meanwhile,  as 
he  had  burst  away  from  Fichte,  so  his  old  frieud  and  associate  Hegel 
had  burst  away  from  him.  The  germs  of  a  difference  between  Hegel's 
philosophical  teaching  and  that  of  Sehelling  had  manifested  themselves 
iu  Hegel's  lectures  at  Jena  as  early  as  1806,  if  not  earlier;  they  had 
been  developed  iu  subsequent  works  of  Hegel ;  and  at  length,  in  1817 
—when  Hegel  was  appointed  to  the  Philosophy  chair  at  Berlin,  which 
had  been  vacant  .-iuce  Fichte's  death — Hegeliauism  begau  to  appear  in 
the  German  atmosphere  as  a  system  calculated  to  dispossess  Sehelling- 
ism,  as  that  had  dispossessed  the  system  of  Fichte.  The  struggle  ! 
betweeu  Hegeliauism  and  Schellingism  increased — the  former  system 
evidently  victorious  on  the  whole — till  1831,  when  Hegel  died  at 
Berlin,  and  SchelliDg  remained  alone,  in  a  Germany  already  filled  with 
the  adherents  of  his  opponent,  and  regarding  him  as  superannuated 
and  left  behind  in  the  philosophic  march.  Sehelling  was  aware  of  his 
position ;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that,  without  altering  the  essence  of 
his  own  system  as  it  had  preceded  Hegel's,  but  by  only  bringing  out 
aspects  of  it  not  formerly  made  apparent,  and  developing  some  modi- 
fications the  necessity  of  which  he  had  overlooked,  he  should  be  able 
to  present  Schellingism  iu  a  form  which  would  enable  it  to  stand  its 
ground  or  recover  its  ground  even  in  Hegel's  Germany,  and  which 
would  at  the  same  time  bring  it  into  harmony  with  other  modern 
movements  of  German  thought  with  which  he  sympathised,  aud  espe- 
cially with  the  religious  movement  which  aimed  at  a  restoration  of 
deep  Christian  faith  as  opposed  to  hard  Rationalism.  Accordingly, 
the  later  portion  of  Schelliug's  life — first  at  Munich,  and  afterwards 
at  Berlin,  to  which  he  was  transferred  in  1841 — was  spent  in  the  rumi- 
nation, aud  partly  in  the  public  announcement  of  this  second  or 
matured  edition  of  his  philosophy.  In  Berlin — where  he  retained  Lis 
chair  but  for  a  few  years,  but  where  he  afterwards  lived  habitually — 
the  old  man  was  revered  as  a  philosophic  patriarch,  and  his  society, 
like  that  of  Humboldt,  was  sought  after  by  savans  and  thinkers. 
Bunsen,  and  others  of  the  modern  German  school  of  theology, 
appear  to  have  held  him  in  high  esteem.  To  them  the  nature  of  his 
second  or  final  philosophy  may  have  been  made  clear  by  his  own  con- 
versations ;  but  he  had  not  published  any  connected  exposition  of  it, 
nor  was  it  known  throughout  Germany  otherwise  than  vaguely  when 
he  died,  in  August  1854,  at  the  age  of  seveuty-nine.  His  death  took 
place  at  Kagaz  in  Switzerland,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health. 

For  the  right  appreciation  of  Schelliug's  philosophy,  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  it  iu  its  historical  relations  as  a  portion  of  that  con- 
tinuous development  of  philosophic  thought  in  Germany  which  Kant 
begau.  Kant  may  be  said  to  have  bequeathed  two  contrary  tendencies 
to  the  philosophy  of  his  countrymen — the  tendency  to  Objective 
Kealism,  which  supposes  a  firm  external  reality  in  the  universe,  under- 
lying all  phenomena,  aud  constituting  the  Not-Me;  and  the  tendency 
to  Subjective  Idealism,  which  regards  the  thinking  mind  as  the  sole 


reality,  and  sees  all  the  so-called  objects  and  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse only  as  modifications  or  projections  of  the  Me,  or  as  so  much, 
various  thought  of  the  thinking  being.  "  All  subsequent  German 
philosophy  has  been  the  prosecution  of  one  or  other  of  these  specu- 
lative directions,  or  the  attempt  to  reconcile  them."  Earliest  on  the 
realistic  side  were  Jacobi  and  Herbart;  the  latter  of  whom  especially 
fought  against  the  too  great  Subjectivism  that  there  was,  or  that 
there  might  be  found,  in  Kant's  system  as  a  whole.  Fichte,  on  the 
other  hand,  appeared  as  the  thorough-going  champion  and  exponent 
of  the  Kantian  Idealism.  Not  content  with  the  notion  of  the  thinking 
mind  and  the  external  universe,  the  Ego  and  the  Non-Ego,  as  being 
two  co-ordinato  realities  to  be  both  accepted  on  the  evidence  of  con- 
sciousness, Fichte  allowed  independent  reality  only  to  the  Me,  and 
regarded  the  universe  only  as  variations  of  this  Me  iu  thought  or  con- 
sciousness. Out  of  this  doctrine  he  developed  his  powerful  philosophy. 
Tow  aids  the  end  of  his  career  however  he  was  becoming  unsteady  in 
his  Idealism,  from  fear  that  Nihilism  might  be  its  logical  consequence, 
and  he  was  straining  after  a  doctrine  of  so-called  '  absolute  identity,' 
which  should  refer  all  to  one  absolute  eternal  substauce,  involving 
both  the  Me  and  the  Not-Me.  What  Fichte  was  striving  after  Sehel- 
ling accomplished.  His  system  is  properly  post-Fichtean  in  historical 
order,  aud  its  main  characteristic  consists  in  a  kind  of  universal 
Objectivism  arrived  at  by  first  passing  through  Fichte's  universal 
Idealism.  In  fact,  Schelliug  was  not  at  first  aware  that  he  was  doing 
more  than  pushing  Fichte's  doctrine  out  iu  a  direction  iu  which  Fichte 
meant  it  to  be  pushed. 

Fastening,  as  it  were,  on  the  universal  Me  or  '  World-Me,'  which 
Fitche  had  set  forth  as  the  one  reality  on  which  philosophy  should 
gaze,  Sehelling  conceived  the  idea  that  this  absolute  eternal  subject 
might  be  regarded  and  proceeded  from  as  also  the  absolute  eternal 
object,  out  of  which  all  things,  both  iu  the  mode  of  the  Me  aud  in  that 
of  the  Not-Me,  might  be  considered  a3  evolving  themselves.  This 
doctrine  of  absolute  identity,  of  a  universal  and  infinite  subject-object 
out  of  which  all  things  have  proceeded  by  a  law  of  self-movement,  is 
the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Sehelling.  According  to  Sehelling,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  absolute  is  the  only  true  philosophy,  and  such  knowledge 
is  possible.  But  it  is  possible  only  by  a  capacity  above  consciousness 
aud  understanding — by  what  he  calls  '  Intellectual  Intuition ;'  which  is 
a  kind  of  falling  back  or  swooning  of  human  reason  into  the  absolute 
as  being  identical  with  itself.  If  man  cau  know  the  absolute,  it  can 
only  bo  because  man  himself  is  identical  with  that  absolute;  because 
knowledge  is  the  same  thing  as  existence,  because  thinking  and  bring 
tire  one.  But  this  is  but  one  aspect  of  the  doctriue  of  the  identity  of 
thought  and  being,  of  the  subjective  and  the  objective.  That  absolute, 
which  we  come  to  cognise  only  through  identification  with  it,  auJ 
which  we  name  Deity,  is  to  bo  regarded  in  its  original  condition  as 
neither  object  nor  subject,  neither  nature  nor  mind,  but  as  the  union, 
the  indifference,  the  slumbering  possibility  of  both.  It  has  become 
all  that  exists  by  a  process  of  self-movement,  continually  potentiating 
itself  higher  aud  higher,  from  the  lowest  manifestations  of  what  is 
called  matter,  up  to  organic  existence  and  the  activity  of  reason 
itself  in  the  guise  of  humanity.  In  this  movement  of  Deity  or  the 
Absolute  One,  which  constitutes  the  Life  of  the  Universe,  there  are  two 
modes — first,  the  expansive  movement,  or  objectivising  teudeucy,  by 
wi.ich  the  ab.-olute  rushes  forth,  so  to  speak,  into  actual  existence,  and 
out  of  the  natura  natuians  there  comes  the  whole  variety  and  com- 
plexity of  the  natura  nalurata  ;  and,  secondly,  the  contractive  move- 
ment, or  subjectivisiug  tendency,  by  which  the  natura  nalurata  falls 
back  on  the  natura  nulurans,  and  becomes  conscious  of  itself.  The 
study  of  the  absolute  as  engaged  in  the  first  movement — that  is,  as 
coining  itself  off  into  the  objective — i3  natural  philosophy;  and  only 
wheu  the  philosophy  of  nature  is  so  considered — that  is,  when  nature 
is  considered  as  so  many  succes-ive  potentiations  of  the  absolute  in 
the  form  of  thought — can  it  be  rightly  studied.  "A  perfect  intel- 
lectualising  of  the  laws  of  nature  iuto  laws  of  iutuition  aud  of  thinking 
would  be  the  highest  perfecting  of  the  science  of  nature."  Of  this 
style  of  treating  the  laws  of  nature,  as  modes  by  which  the  absolute 
proceeded  in  the  process  of  thinking  itself  gradually  out  into  all  that 
as  yet  exists,  Sehelling  himself  set  the  example.  He  interpreted  what 
is  called  inorganic  nature,  with  its  laws  of  gravity,  light,  magnetism, 
and  electricity,  as  being  the  absolute  in  what  he  called  its  "  first 
potence,"  or  working  on  in  its  first  efforts  for  converting  the  possible 
into  the  actual.  Even  here  the  subjective  and  the  objective  were 
already  differentiated,  but  objectivity  predominate.  Then  came  the 
second  potence,  or  potence  of  chemism,  representing  a  higher  stage 
iu  the  life,  or  intellectual  activity  of  the  absolute.  To  this  succeeds 
the  third  potence,  of  organically-living  nature,  where  we  first  see  the 
aspect  of  consciousness  or  predominating  subjectivity.  Though  Deity 
is  immanent  in  all  nature,  it  is  in  man  that  Deity  becomes  most 
conscious  ;  and  the  highest  reason  of  mau  is  identification  with  Deity 
— a  relapsing  iuto  the  infinite.  The  ideal  in  man  also  corresponds  to 
the  real  in  nature ;  and  iu  the  perception  of  this  !  \  the  true  philosophy 
of  art. 

Such  was  the  doctrine  of 'absolute  identity,' as  it  was  propounded 
in  Schelliug's  first  or  earlier  philosophy.  For  a  fuller  view  of  the 
immense  extension  which  he  gave  to  it  as  affecting  every  possible 
department  of  thought,  we  must  refer  to  his  own  writings;  or  to  a 
very  accurate  and  profound  summary  of  Schelliug's  system  given  by 
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Chalybajus  iu  liis  1  Historical  Development  of  Speculative  I'liilo  ophy 
from  Kaut  to  Hi  gel'  (of  which  tliero  aro  two  Engli.-h  translation*!)  ; 
or  (for  mora  popular  purposes),  to  Mr.  Morell's  account  of  'Speculative 
Philosophy  iu  the  Nineteenth  Century.'  Information  on  tho  name 
subject  is  to  bo  obtained  from  Cousin  ;  and  tliero  is  a  French  work 
entitled  'Schelling;  Bcrita  Philosophiques,  et  moroeauz  I'ropres  a 
donuer  une  idoo  generale  do  sou  Syntonic  :  traduits  de  l'Allemand  par 
Ch.  Benard,'  1817.  This  work  includes  Sobelling'e  lectures  on  the 
methods  of  academic  study ;  his  discourse  on  tho  philosophy  of  art  is 
accessible  in  English.   (Chapman's  'Catholic  Series,'  1844./ 

Apart  altogether  from  tho  scientific  comprehensiveness  and  precision 
at  which  Sohelling  aimed,  there  was  much  iu  the  spirit  and  phraseo- 
logy of  his  system — in  such  phrases  for  example,  as  the  'rhythm  of 
the  Universe,'  tho  'Infinite  becoming  finite,'  tho  'Immanence  of 
Deity  in  Nature' — to  captivate  poetical  and  enthusiastic  minds.  In 
fact,  the  system  was  a  species  of  sublime  Pantheism,  which  accorded 
well  with  tho  tone  of  German  thought  as  affected  or  determined  by 
Qlithe,  Tieck,  and  other  poets.  But,  as  we  have  said,  the  system  did 
not  remain  satisfactory  even  in  Germany.  On  the  one  side  Hegel 
had  tried  to  tear  it  to  pieces  on  the  score  of  its  substitution  of  enthu- 
siasm and  pot-try  for  logic,  and  had  promulgated  a  system  which  found 
more  acceptance  with  harder  minds ;  on  the  other,  the  re-awakened 
Christian  zeal  of  German  theology,  complained  that  it  waB  but  a  vague 
pantheism,  leaving  no  room  for  that  'personal  God'  which  the 
human  soul  demanded  as  essential  to  true  religion,  and,  moreover,  in 
its  identification  of  man  with  deity,  contradicting  those  notions  of  siu, 
redemption,  and  the  like,  which  form  the  basis  of  Christianity.  To 
prop  up  bis  system  against  these  attacks,  or,  at  least,  to  reissuo  his 
system  in  a  form  which  would  save  it  from  attacks  fiom  the  latter 
quarter,  was  Schelling's  object  during  the  last  portion  of  his  life. 
A  summary  of  his  'later  views'  so  far  as  they  are  ascertainable,  will 
be  found  in  Chalybams.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that,  by  a  peculiar 
modification  of  his  theory  of  the  absolute, — according  to  which  modi- 
fication lie  now  maintained  that,  though  nature  and  Deity  were  iden- 
tical, yet  nature  might  not  be  and  was  not  coextensive  with  all  Deity, 
that  is,  that  the  absolute  might  be  considered  as  being  in  all  objects  aud 
yet  as  not  being  exhausted  iu  all  objects  taken  collectively,  but  as 
being  moreover  a  certain  force  or  fund  of  unobjectivised  will  and 
reason,— Sohelling  imagined  that  he  set  himself  right  with  theology 
at  all  points,  and  emerged  out  of  Pantheism  into  pure  Theism,  aud  out 
of  Rationalism  into  warm  Christian  faith.  Working  his  new  notion  in 
such  phrases  as  that  "the  part  of  the  absolute  immanent  in  the  finite 
cannot  be  the  whole  nor  the  most  peculiar  part  of  Deity "  and  that 
"whatis  immanent  in  nature  is  tbatiu  God  which  is  least  God  himself,'' 
he  arrived  at  the  doctrine  of  a  'personal  God,'  and  also  at  the  notions 
of  '  human  imperfection,'  and  'moral  evil,'  and  so  he  reconciled  his 
philosophy  with  the  Christian  scheme  of  the  world's  history  as  a  fall 
from  good  and  a  divine  recovery. 

SCHEPLEB,  LOUISA.    [Oheulin,  J.  F.] 

SCHEUFFELIN  or  SCHAEUFFELEIN,  HANS  LEONARD,  com- 
inouly  called  Hans  Scheulldiu,  a  very  celebrated  old  Germau  painter 
and  wood-engraver,  was  bora  at  Niirnberg  before  1400.  His  lather 
Franz  Scheuffelin  was  a  merchant  of  Noidlingen  who  settled  in 
Niirnberg.  Young  Hans  was  placed  with  Albert  Durer,  with  whom 
he  was  a  great  favourite.  He  remained  in  Niirnberg  until  1515, 
when  he  removed  to  NSrdlingen,  where  he  died  in  March  1540, 
leaving  a  widow,  who  was  married  again  in  the  same  year  to  the  painter 
Hans  Schwarz.  There  are  several  of  Scheuffclin's  paintings  iu  Nord- 
liugen,  of  which  the  principal  is  the  Taking  down  from  the  Cross  iu 
the  church  of  St.  George;  it  is  a  picture  with  two  revolving  wings, 
and  was  painted  in  1521.  There  are  several  good  paintings  by  Scheuf- 
felin also  iu  Niirnberg,  Tubingen,  Stuttgart,  Oberdorf,  and  other 
neighbouriug  places;  aud  there  are  some  iu  the  galleries  of  Munich 
aud  Berlin. 

There  are  also  many  woodcuts  by  Scheuffelin,  and  both  woodcuts 
and  pictures  are  sometimes  attributed  to  Albert  Durer,  to  whom  how- 
ever Scheuffelin  was  inferior  in  all  respects. 

•SCHEUTZ,  GBORQE,  the  father,  and  SCHEUTZ,  EDWARD,  tho 
son,  the  producers  of  the  second  independent  invention  of  a  machine 
for  calculating  mathematical  tables  by  the  method  of  differences,  aud 
printing  the  computed  results  ;  the  history  of  which,  whether  it  be 
view*  d  under  a  moral,  an  intellectual,  or  an  economical  point  of  view, 
is  almost  equally  remarkable,  and  has  bearings  also  ou  the  history  of 
science  of  a  very  interesting  aud  instructive  kind. 

Mn.  GEORGE  Scheutz,  a  printer  at  Stockholm,  who  has  published 
many  useful  works  iu  the  Swedish  language  relating  to  industrial 
progress,  was  in  the  year  1S34  the  editor  of  a  technological  journal, 
also  published  in  that  city;  but  the  reputation  which  he  acquired  in 
his  owu  country  from  these  works  has  been  superseded  by  the  far 
wider  celebrity  founded  on  the  iuvention  just  alluded  to.  Mr.  Babbage 
[Bai>I5age,  Charles]  was  the  first  person  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
performing  mechanically  all  the  systems  of  additions  of  differences 
which  are  rcquir.  d  in  the  calculation  of  mathematical  tables.  A  full 
account  of  the  principles  aud  action  of  the  'Difference  Eugine'  which 
he  constructed  to  realise  this  idea,  but  without  any  details  of  its 
mechanism,  appeared  iu  the  '  Edinburgh  Beview  '  for  July  1S34  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Lardner,  who  had  also  given  lectures  on  the  subject  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  the  Loudon  Iustitutiou,  and  probably  at  others. 


From  the  perusal  of  that  article  Mr.  George  Scheutz  derived  the  firsb 
conception  of  contracting  u  machine  lor  enacting  the  tOUM  pnrpOM  as 
that  of  Mr.  Babbage,  and  on  tho  same  fundamental  principle  the 
method  of  dilfen-iiceg.  Unfortunately  iu  one  respect  for  himself',  Mr. 
Scheutz  was  fascinated  by  the  subject,  and  Impelled  by  an  llTea'lBtllila 
desire  to  construct  such  an  engiue.  After  ho  had  satinfin  d  himxelf  of 
the  practicability  of  tho  scheme  by  constructing  various  provisional 
models,  ho  postponed  to  a  future  period  iU  further  prosecution.  Three 
years  afterwards,  in  the  summ<  r  of  1  ^37,  his  sou,  Mil.  EDWARD SCHJTC  .  /, 
at  that  time  a  student  in  the  Royal  Technological  Institute  or  School 
at  Stockholm,  where  he  afterwards  completed  his  studies  with  gn  at 
credit,  anxious  to  assist  his  father  iu  this  difficult  task,  abandoned  for 
that  purpose  the  career  ho  had  previously  chosen,  aud  proposed  to 
construct  a  working  model  in  metal.  In  this  he  succeeded,  ho  far  as 
to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  the  design  and  tho  applicability  of  the 
engine  to  the  practical  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  Mr.  George 
Scheutz,  who  had  expended  n  large  portion  of  his  fortune  on  the  effort, 
now  determined  to  apply  to  the  Swedish  government  for  ite  sanction 
and  assistance;  but  after  a  silence  of  nearly  four  months  a  negative 
answer  was  returned.  He  recommenced  his  expei  iuients  however  with 
renewed  energy,  expending  on  them  all  the  remaiuiog  pavings  of  an 
industrious  life,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  time  he  could  snatch  from 
the  labours  on  which  the  support  of  his  family  depended.  '1  he  father 
aud  son  continued  to  work  together  for  several  years,  aud  "after  many 
trials  aud  many  alterations  the  calculating  apparatus  was  in  the  year 
1840  so  far  completed,  that  it  correctly  calculated  series  with  terms 
of  five  figures  and  one  difference,  also  of  five  figures.  On  the  20th  of 
April  1842  the  model  was  extended  so  as  to  calculate  similar  series 
with  two  and  three  orders  of  diffcreuees."  Iu  the  following  year  it 
was  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  on  the  ISth  of  September  a  certificate  of  its  efficiency 
was  obtained,  signed  by  the  l  ite  Baron  Berzelius  [Behzelius,  or 
BEitziiL.  Jons  Jacob],  secretary ;  by  Selauder,  the  astronomer ;  and  by 
G.  B.  Lilliehbbk,  R.N.,  professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  at  Marieberg. 

The  inventors  now  sought  for  orders  in  various  countries,  making 
use  of  the  certificate  as  a  recommendation;  but,  meeting  with  no 
success,  "  the  model  remained  shut  up  in  its  case  during  the  ensuing 
seven  years  [!]  .  .  .  The  severe  economy  they  had  been  compelled  to 
use  iu  the  purchase  of  materials  and  tools,  and  probably  the  absence 
in  Sweden  of  those  precious  but  expensive  nin chine-tools  which  con- 
stitute the  power  of  modern  workshops,  rendered  this  new  model 
unsatisfactory  iu  its  operations,  although  perfectly  correct  in  priuciple. 
.  .  .  Exhausted  by  the  sacrifices  thus  made,  yet  convinced  that  with 
better  workmanship  a  more  perfect  instrument  was  within  their  reach,'' 
and  a  committee  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  having  made  another 
inspection  of  the  model,  Mr.  George  Scheutz,  at  the  beginning  of  1851, 
again  applied  to  the  government  to  obtain  the  means  of  carrying  the 
plan  into  full  execution,  "  by  the  construction  of  a  larger  and  still 
more  improved  machine."  The  application  was  first  referred  to  the 
Academy,  whose  advice  was  favourable;  but  the  decision  was,  that 
there  were  uo  public  funds  at  the  disposal  of  tin  government  for  the 
object  in  question.  In  the  diet  of  the  same  year  however  Mr.  A.  M. 
Briuck,  a  merchant,  member  for  Stockholm,  moved  that  a  national 
recompense  should  be  given  to  the  inventors,  which  was  at  length 
acceded  to,  "  ou  condition  that  the  mouey  was  to  be  refunded  if  the 
machine  was  not  completed  before  the  end  of  the  [apparently  the 
financial]  year  1853;  or  if,  when  completed,  it  was  not  found  to  aussver 
its  purpose."  The  amount  thus  accorded  was  the  moderate  sum  of 
5000  rix  dollars,  or  about  2S0/.  sterliug.  The  conditions  of  the  grant 
obliged  the  inventors  to  procure,  iu  the  first  instance,  a  guarantee  for 
its  repayment  in  case  of  failure.  Fifteen  gentlemen,  some  of  them 
members  of  the  Academy,  agreed  to  divide  this  r.  sponsibility  among 
themselves;  aud  a  portion  of  the  necessary  means  having  been  thus 
secured,  aud  the  inventors  baviug  pledged  their  own  credit  for  the 
remainder,  the  new  machine  was  constructed,  iu  conformity  with  the 
drawings  of  Mr.  E.  Scheutz,  and  under  his  superintendence,  at  the 
manufactory  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Bergstrbm,  at  Stockholm.  It  excelled  its 
predecessor  by  its  range,  including  not  only  the  denary  sc.de,  but  also 
that  mixture  of  the  denary  and  seuary  scales  which  is  requisite  in 
tabulating  degrees  (or  hours),  minutes,  aud  seconds,  and  by  au  amend- 
ment iu  the  printing  apparatus.  These  improvements  had  been  sug- 
gested by  General  Baron  Fabian  Wrede,  chief  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  of  Marieberg,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
one  of  the  most  zealous  promoters  of  the  undertaking. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  now  represented  that  the  expenditure 
incurred  by  Messrs.  Scheutz  had  far  exc-eded  the  sum  awarded  as  the 
national  recompense,  upon  which  the  Diet  awarded  a  second  sum  of 
the  same  am&uct,  280/.  During  the  last  mouths  of  1S54  the  inventors 
visited  England  aild  France,  briugiug  with  them  from  Stockholm  the 
result  of  their  persevering  labours.  Through  Mr.  William  Gravatt, 
C.E.,  F.R.S.,  it  was  made  known  to  some  of  the  officers  aud  leading 
fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  was  removed  to  the 
apartments  of  the  Society  at  Somerset-House,  where  it  was  worked 
aud  its  mechanism  explained  to  the  fellows  of  the  society  and  other 
visitors.  A  committee  conidstiug  of  Professor  Stokes,  Sec.  E.S.,  Pro- 
fessor W.  H.  Miller  [Miller,  WILLIAM  Hallows],  Professor  Wheat- 
stone,  and  Professor  the  Rev.  R.  Willis,  was  appointed  by  the  council 
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of  tho  society  to  examine  the  machine.  They  produced  a  most 
interesting  and  satisfactory  report,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Stokes, 
describing  at  some  length  the  powers  of  the  machine,  and  concluding 
in  these  terms  :  "  It  is  mainly,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  computation 
of  mathematical  tables  [as  distinguished  from  the  tabulation  of 
functions  for  other  purposes]  that  the  machine  of  M.  Seheutz  would 
come  into  use.  The  most  important  of  such  tables  havo  long  since 
been  calculated ;  but  various  others  could  be  suggested  which  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  construct,  could  it  be  done  with  such  ease 
and  cheapness  as  would  be  afforded  by  the  use  of  the  machine.  It 
has  been  suggested  to  us,  and  we  think  with  good  reason,  that  the 
machine  would  be  vi  ry  useful  even  for  the  more  reprinting  of  old 
tables,  because  it  could  calculate  and  print  more  quickly  than  a  good 
compositor  could  set  the  types,  and  that  without  risk  of  error."  This 
report  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  on  the  21st  of  June  1855, 
and  will  be  found  in  the  '  Proceedings,'  vol.  vii.,  p.  499-509. 

At  the  twenty-fifth  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  held  at  Glasgow  in  September  1855,  Mr.  Henry 
Prevost  Babbage,  one  of  the  eons  of  the  first  inventor  of  the  Difference 
Engine,  and  an  officer  of  the  Indian  army,  made  an  oral  communication 
to  the  Section  of  Mechanical  Science,  '  On  Mechanical  Notation,  as 
exemplified  in  the  Swedish  Calculating  Machine  of  Messrs.  Seheutz,' 
referring  to  graphic  tables  exhibiting,  in  that  notation,  its  construc- 
tion and  uiodo  of  working.  Au  abstract  of  it  is  given  in  the  report  of 
the  meeting,  'Transactions  of  the  Sections,'  p.  203-5.  The  system 
of  describing  machinery,  termed  'Mechanical  Notation,'  had  been 
devised  by  Mr.  Babbage,  senior,  and  made  public  in  the  '  Philoso- 
phical Transactions '  for  182G.  By  its  means  a  complete  description 
was  given  of  the  Swedish  engine  on  two  pieces  of  paper,  on  which  was 
rendered  visible  to  the  eje,  in  one  unbroken  chain,  the  whole  sequence 
of  its  minutest  movements.  The  machine  having  been  removed  to  the 
Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  1855,  the  appropriate  jury,  led  by 
M.  Mathieu,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  and  of  the 
French  Board  of  Longitude,  an  astronomer  and  mathematician  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  calculating  machines  before  produced  or  pro- 
posed, unanimously  awarded  it  the  gold  medal.  To  assist  in  making 
known  the  construction  and  the  theory  of  the  machine,  Mr.  Babbage 
had  presented  a  note  relative  to  it  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris,  referring  to  his  son's  graphic  tablea  already  noticed,  which  were 
exhibited  to  the  members  on  the  8th  of  October.  This  note  appears 
in  tho  'Comptt-s  liendus '  under  that  date,  vol.  xli.,  p.  557.  The  gold 
medal  was  publicly  presented  to  Messrs.  Seheutz  by  his  royal  highness 
Prince  Charles  of  Sweden  in  the  royal  palace  of  Stockholm,  on  the 
21st  of  April  1856.  Mr.  George  Seheutz  had  been  elected,  some  time 
previously,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  the  Third 
Class,  for  the  Science  of  Mechanics,  and  on  the  2Sth  of  April  he  was 
made  Chevalier  of  the  order  of  Wasa.  Mr.  E.  Seheutz  afterwards 
exhibited  the  machine  at  work  in  the  Imperial  Observatory  of  Pari3, 
and  then  brought  it  to  London  again,  where,  by  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Gravatt,  and  after  consultation  with  Mr.  Babbage,  it  was  caused  to 
compute  and  print  a  collection  of  specimens  of  numerical  tables,  which 
has  subsequently  been  published  in  a  pamphlet  noticed  in  the  sequel 
of  this  article. 

Through  the  exertions  of  Professor  B.  A.  Gould,  of  the  Dudley  Obser- 
vatory, at  Albany,  in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  Messrs. 
Scheutz's  engine  has  since  become  the  property  of  that  Observatory,  as  a 
gift  from  a  public-spirited  merchant  of  Albany,  Mr.  John  F.  Rathbone. 
An  account  of  the  cohstruction  and  mode  of  working  of  this  engine  will 
be  given  in  the  article  Calculating  Machines,  in  Akts  and  Sc.  Div. 
A  detailed  description  of  the  machinery,  both  for  calculating  and  for 
furnishing  stereotype  plate  of  the  results,  will  be  found  in  the  specifi- 
cation, dated  October  17,  1851,  of  the  patent  which  the  inventors  have 
taken  out. 

It  is  now  requisite  to  state  that  two  things  only  are  common  to  the 
Difference  Engines  of  Messrs.  Seheutz  and  Mr.  Babbage, — the  principle 
of  calculation  by  differences,  and  the  contrivance  by  which  the  com- 
puted results  are  conveyed  to  the  printing  apparatus.  The  former, 
Mr.  Babbage  has  himself  remarked,  "  is  so  obviously  the  only  principle, 
at  once  extensive  in  its  grasp,  and  simple  in  its  mechanical  application," 
that  he  ha3  "little  doubt  it  will  be  found  to  have  been  suggested 
by  more  than  one  antecedent  writer;  "  while  the  latter  is  well  known 
in  the  striking  part  of  the  common  eight-day  clock,  which  is  called 
the  'snail.'  "  But,  everything  else  in  the  machine  of  Messrs.  Seheutz  is 
perfectly  original.  It  consists  of  two  parts, — the  calculating  and  the 
printing ;  the  former  being  again  divided  into  two, — the  adding  and 
the  carrying  parts.  With  respect  to  the  adding,  its  structure  is 
entirely  different  from  Mr.  Babbage's.  The  very  ingenious  mechanism 
for  carrying  the  tens  is  also  quite  different  from  his.  The  printing 
pait  is  altogether  unlike  that  represented  in  the  drawings  of  the  latter  ; 
which,  indi  ed,  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  Swedish  inventors. 

A  gratifying  incident  in  the  history  of  science  and  its  votaries  may 
appropriately  conclude  our  account  of  Messrs.  Scheutz's  achievement. 
At  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  30th  of 
November  1855,  Mr.  Babbage  addressed  the  President,  Lord  Wrofc- 
tesley,  and  the  fellows  present,  of  whom  the  writer  of  this  article  was 
one,  on  the  subject  of  the  distribution  of  the  medals  for  the  year, 
expressing  his  regret  that  a  medal  had  not  been  awarded  for  the 
Swedish  Calculating  Machine.    As  some  misapprehension,  he  said, 


existed  in  the  public  mind  respecting  the  originality  displayed  in  that 
invention,  he  would  proceed  to  explain  some  of  its  principles,  and  thus 
"  render  justice  to  its  author."  After  introducing  the  discrimination 
between  tho  two  Difference  Engines,  which  has  been  adopted  above, 
and  declaring  that  while  Mr.  (George)  Seheutz  had  always  avowed,  "in 
the  most  open  and  honourable  manner,  the  origin  of  his  idea,"  but 
that  his  finished  work  contained  undoubted  proofs  of  great  originality, 
and  showed  that  little  beyond  the  principle  could  have  been  borrowed 
from  his  (Mr.  Babbage's)  previous  work;  he  proceeded  to  relate,  in  the 
most  sympathising  tci  ms,  the  progress,  difficulties  and  final  success  of 
Messrs.  Seheutz,  concluding  with  a  generous  eulogy,  and  with  the 
expression  of  a  hope  that  the  council  of  the  ensuing  year  would  repair 
what  he  considered  to  have  been  an  omission  on  the  part  of  the  pre-, 
vious  council.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  on 
the  20th  of  May  1856,  Robert  Stephenson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair,  Mr.  H.  P.  Babbage  again  exhibited  and  explained 
his  diagrams;  and  his  father  took  the  opportunity  of  repeating  his 
testimony  to  the  originality  and  merits  of  the  inventors,  but  with  a 
more  detailed  discrimination  between  their  Difference  EDgino  and  his 
own.  An  account  of  both  communications  lias  been  given  in  tho 
'  Minute  s  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,'  vol.  xv., 
pp.  497-514.  It  is  not  uufrecpieut  to  hear  public  testimony  given  by 
one  man  of  science  in  favour  of  the  meri's  of  another  in  a  differeut 
department,  or  in  a  different  path  even  of  his  own.  But  here  was  tho 
undoubted  first  inventor  of  the  Difference  Engine  bearing  explicit  tes- 
timony to  the  originality  of  the  second,  who  might  be  regarded  as  his 
rival,  and  that  before  the  'President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,'  by  whoso  predecessors  in  office  his  own  invention  or  dis- 
covery had  been  recommended  to  the  support  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, a  third  part  of  a  century  before.  Mr.  Babbage  subsecjueutly 
printed  his  'Observations,'  from  which,  indeed,  as  already  indicated, 
some  parts  of  this  notice  have  been  derived.  The  source  of  others 
will  be  founel  in  the  preface  to  the  following,  a  publication  also  before 
alluded  to,  and  of  which,  as  being  the  first  of  its  kind,  we  give  a 
bibliographical  description.  'Specimens  of  Tables,  Calculated,  Stereo- 
moulded,  and  printed  by  Machinery.'  London  (Longman  &  Co.),  1857. 
'  Printed  (without  the  use  of  type  s)  by  C.  Whiting,  Beaufort  House, 
Strand.'  In  Royal  Octavo.  Dedicated  by  Messrs.  Seheutz  to  Mr. 
Babbage.  Preface,  giving  the  history  of  the  Machine,  p.  i  to  xviii. 
Abstract  furnished  by  Mr.  William  Gravatt,  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  "  of  his  own 
manner  of  considering  aud  working  this  Machine,"  p.  1  to  10.  [Table] 
'No.  1.  Logarithms  of  numbers  from  1  to  10,000,  calculated,  stereo- 
moulded,  and  printed  by  machinery,'  pp.  11  to  42.  'Specimens  of 
various  Tables,'  fourteen  in  number,  of  which  some  are  purely  nume- 
rical, others  trigonometrical;  one  gives  the  ranges  of  shot  with  various 
charges  of  powder;  another  the  logarithmic  value  of  male  life  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  the  last  four  are  astronomical :  p.  43  to  50.  An  impression  of 
the  engraving  on  wood  representing  the  machine,  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  '  Illustrated  London  News  '  (for  June  30, 1855,  p.  661  j, 
is  prefixed  as  a  frontispiece. 

SCHIAVO'NE,  ANDREA,  called  Medula,  wa3  born  at  Sebenico  in 
Dalmatia,  in  1522.  He  was  of  obscure  parentage,  and  was  placed  with 
a  house-painter  at  Venice,  where  he  employed  his  leisure  time  in 
studying  from  prints  after  Parmigiano,  and  in  contemplating  the  works 
of  Giorgione  and  Titian.  The  latter  artist,  having  become  acquainted 
with  the  poverty  of  Schiavone,  and  approving  of  his  ability,  employed 
him  with  Tintoretto  and  others  in  the  grand  works  for  the  library  of 
S.  Marco,  where  three  entire  ceilings  are  said  to  be  by  his  hand.  He 
soon  became  the  rival  of  Tintoretto,  but  although  he  was  excellent  as 
a  colourist,  his  defective  knowledge  of  drawing  rendered  him  unab'e 
to  compete  successfully  with  that  master;  the  work  however  which  he 
painted  for  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  respresenting  the  Visitation  of 
the  Virgin  to  Elizabeth,  gained  him  considerable  reputation.  Two  of 
his  most  admired  works  are  in  the  church  of  the  Padri  Teatini  at 
Rimini,  one  of  them  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  the  other  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin.  Schiavone  died  at  Venice  in  1582.  His  chief 
merit  consists  in  his  colouring,  to  which  he  seems  to  have  sacrificed 
other  requisites  of  his  art.  Still  his  attitudes  and  draperies  are 
graceful,  and  his  countenances,  more  especially  of  women,  expressive ; 
nor  are  his  compositions  deficient  in  variety  and  skill.  There  are 
several  etchings  by  him,  some  from  his  own  designs,  and  others  after 
Raffaelle,  Parmigiano,  and  other  artists. 

SCH1AVONETTI,  LUIGI,  or  LOUIS,  was  born  at  Bassano,  in  the 
Venetian  states,  April  1,  1765.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  stationer, 
with  a  large  family  and  limited  means.  Luigi  very  early  displayed  a 
talent  for  drawing,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was  placed  under  Giulio 
Golini,  or  Goldini,  a  painter  of  some  eminence,  who  became  much 
attached  to  his  pupil.  On  his  death  about  three  years  after,  the 
young  Schiavonetti  turned  his  attention  to  engraving,  and  received 
some  instruction  in  the  mechanical  part  of  the  art  from  a  very  indif- 
ferent engraver  named  Lorio.  He  was  employed  for  a  time  in  engrav- 
ing for  Count  Remaudini,  and  appears  to  have  aimed  at  the  style  of 
Bartolozzi,  whose  engravings  in  the  chalk  manner  were  then  attracting 
much  attention.  His  skill  in  imitating  this  master  led  to  a  connection 
with  an  engraver  named  Testolini,  who  eventually  induced  him  to 
remove  from  Bassano  to  London,  where  he  resided  for  some  time  with 
Bartolozzi,  and  afterwards  established  himself.  He  profited  much  by 
his  connection  with  Bartolozzi,  and  continued  the  exercise  of  his  taleuU 
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with  increasing  reputation  until  bis  death,  on  the  7th  of  Juno  1810. 
Most  of  the  works  of  Sohiavonetti  woro  small,  though  In:  <  x<  r  rit <-<l 
some  important  platen,  and  v/m  engaged,  at  tlie  time  of  his  death,  on 
the  large  engraving  of  Stotbard'a  'Canterbury  Pilgrimage,'  wbioh  wan 
finished  by  James  Heath.  Besides  his  more  elaborate  work*,  tho  IV.  o 
etcbings  of  Blake's  illustrations  to  Blair's  'Oruvo,'  and  the  beautiful 
head  of  Blake  prefixed  to  that  work,  are  deservedly  admired.  Like 
tho  eminent  man  who.se  maimer  bo  adoptoel,  he  was  distinguished  lor 
the  freedom  and  accuraoy  of  bis  drawing.  Tbe  private  character  of 
Bobiavoni  tti  was  such  as  to  ensuro  general  respect,  and  his  funeral  was 
attended  by  the  president  and  several  members  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
His  brother  Nicoolo  engraved  in  conjunction  with  him,  and  did  not 
long  survive  hini.  (Life  by  Cromek,  in  'Gent.  Mag.,'  vol.  lux. 
part  1,  Ac.) 

SCHIDU'NI,  or  SCIIEDONE,  BARTOLOMEO,  »as  born  at 
Modena,  in  1580.  Malvasia  reckons  him  among  the  disciples  of  the 
Oaracci,  but  Fuseli  seoins  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  assertion, 
Observing  that  either  his  earliest  performances  must  bo  unknown,  or 
that  he  must  have  been  a  very  short  time  with  the  Carncoi,  since  it  is 
difficult  to  find  any  trace  of  their  style  even  in  his  largest  works. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  be  formed  his  style  by  an 
attentive  study  of  the  works  of  Correggio,  whoso  grace  ami  delicacy 
ho  more  nearly  approached  than  any  other  of  the  numerous  imitators 
of  that  great  artist;  and  in  tbe  cathedral  of  Modena  there  is  a  picture 
of  S.  Gemininno  resuscitating  a  dead  child,  which  has  often  being  mis- 
taken for  a  work  of  Correggio.  Sch  id  on  i's  juvenile  performances  iu 
tbe  public  edifices  of  Modena  had  gained  him  considerable  reputation, 
when  llunuccio,  duko  of  Parma,  appointed  bim  his  principal  painter. 
He  executed  for  the  duke  several  historical  subjects,  much  in  the 
manner  of  Correggio,  but  was  chiefly  employed  in  painting  tbe 
portraits  of  his  patron  and  bis  family  ;  he  painted  also  tho  portraits  of 
all  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Modena,  which  wero  distinguished  by 
so  much  taste  and  variety  of  attitude,  and  delicacy  of  colouring,  as 
caused  him  to  bo  reckoned  among  the  best  masters  in  Italy,  Schi- 
doui's  style  is  extremely  elegant ;  his  touch  light  and  delicate ;  tbe 
airs  of  his  heads  graceful ;  bis  skill  in  the  trt  at  ment  of  tho  chiaroscuro 
and  bis  colouring  are  admirable,  and  all  his  works  arc  exquisitely 
finished,  but  he  is  often  incorroct  in  bis  drawing.  His  works  are 
always  eagerly  sought  after,  and  their  value  is  accordingly  greatly 
enhanced  by  their  extreme  rarity.    He  died  in  1C15. 

SCHILLER,  FRIEDRICH,  the  greatest  dramatist  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  poets  of  Germany,  was  born  ou  the  10th  of  November 
17.rj9,  in  the  town  of  Marbach,  on  the  banks  of  the  Neckar.  Ho  was 
first  scut  to  school  at  Ludwigsburg,  where,  under  the  celebrated  Jahn, 
he  read  Ovid,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  and  also  commenced  Greek.  But  he 
had  to  follow  the  changes  of  resideuce  and  life  of  his  parents,  which 
interrupted  his  studies.  This  irregularity  Carlyle  thinks  not  tbe  most 
propitious  for  educating  such  a  boy,  but  we  conceive  that  its  variety 
was  most  propitious  to  the  poet,  who  requires  more  knowledge  of  life 
under  its  manifold  phases,  than  of  books.  Schiller  had  to  gather  the 
elements  of  learning  from  various  masters.  "  Perhaps,"  says  Carlyle, 
"it  was  owing  in  part  to  this  circumstance  that  his  progress,  though 
respectable,  or  more,  was  so  little  commensurate  with  what  be  after- 
wards became."  But,  liko  most  men  of  genius,  we  suspect  he  found 
the  current  of  life  too  strong  within  bim, — his  heart  throbbing  with 
too  many  active  impulses,  to  attend  much  to  his  drier  studies,  and 
that  "  the  stolen  charms  of  ball  and  leap-frog  were  frequently  bought 
by  reproaches,"  There  is  a  poetic  anecdote  of  his  being  found,  while 
quite  a  child,  during  a  thunder  storm,  "perched  on  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  gazing  at  the  tempestuous  face  of  the  sky  and  watching  the 
flashes  as  in  succession  they  spread  their  lurid  gleam  over  it;  and 
when  reprimanded  by  his  parent,  he  replied,  that  tbe  ligbtuiug  was 
so  very  beautiful,  he  wished  to  see  where  it  was  coming  from."  This 
does  not  seem  like  one  whose  organisation  fitted  him  to  become  the 
Brodgelehrte  (mere  scholar)  whom  he  afterwards  so  humorously 
described.    (See  his  'Essay  on  Universal  History.') 

In  1772  he  bad  to  prepare  for  confirmation,  and  his  mother  "having 
called  him  out  of  the  street"  (where  he  was  playing),  to  seriously 
collect  his  thoughts,  he  wrote  a  hymn,  which  was  his  first  composi- 
tion, aud  which  led  to  the  opinion  of  bis  being  adapted  for  the 
ecclesiastical  order.  He  welcomed  the  prospect,  and  underwent  the 
four  annual  examinations  before  the  Stuttgardt  Commission,  to  which 
young  men  designed  for  the  church  are  subject.  But  fate  decided 
otherwise.  The  Duke  of  Wiirtemburg,  having  founded  a  college,  gave 
tho  sons  of  his  officers  a  preferable  claim  to  its  benefits;  he  ollered 
them  to  Schiller's  father,  who  was  an  army  surgeon,  and,  afraid  to 
refuse  the  offer,  young  Schiller  accepteel  it,  but  with  great  reluctance, 
ami  was,  iu  1773,  enrolled  as  a  student  of  law.  Schiller,  unable  to 
endure  the  thraldom,  exchanged  it,  in  1775,  for  the  study  of  medicine, 
which  however  he  only  accepted  as  less  tedious.  Apart  from  his 
profession  be  stole  cherished  hours,  which  were  devoted  to  Plutarch, 
Shakspere,  Klopstock,  Lessiug,  Gdthe,  Garve,  Herder,  Gcrsteuberg, 
and  others.  Tho  '  Messias'  of  Klopstock  and  the  '  Ugoliuo'  of  Gersten- 
berg  were  among  his  earliest  and  deepest  studies,  aud,  combined  with 
his  own  religious  tendencies,  bad  early  turned  him  to  sacred  poetry. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  had  fiuisheel  the  plan  of  an  epic  on  Moses, 
which  he  subsequently  worked  up  into  a  disseitatiou  on  the  '  Legation 
of  Moses.'    (See  his  '  Seudung  Moses.')    But  the  popularity  of 'Ugo- 


liuo' and  Qdthe'l  '  Odtz  von  Berliobingen,'  arid  the  impression  which 
they  mad';  on  him,  in-pired  him  with  a  dramatic  impulse,  and  be  wioto 
tho  '  Student  of  Nhhmhu'  and  '  Cosmo  doi  Medici ;' some  fragments  of 
the  latter  he  pre  crvod  anil  incorporated  with  tho  '  Robber*.' 

Schiller  brooded  gloomily  over  bis  situation.  Ho  would  often  escipe 
in  secret  to  Catch  a  glimpse  of  the  busy  world  which  to  him  wim  for- 
bidden ;  but  this  only  rende  red  him  more  averse  to  hi  bool  f.,i malities 
and  class-books,  so  that  be  would  frequently  feign  Mrkne-H,  that  bo 
might  be  left  in  lii.i  own  chamber  to  write  poe  try.  In  addition  to 
magazine  contrihut  ions  of  little  value,  Schiller  Worked  at  his  '  Robber*,' 
and  when,  in  1780,  he  graduated,  bo  quoted  from  it  in  his  tbem 
('  Ueber  den  Zuzammenhang  der  Thn  ri.  chen  Xatur  des  MensobOB.  ruit 
seiner  Geistigen ')  as  from  nn  English  work,  '  '1  he  Life  of  Moor, 
Tragedy  by  Krake,  act  v.,  s.  1.'  After  taking  his  degree,  he  was 
attached  as  physician  to  tho  grenadier  battalion,  with  a  small  s.l  uy. 
In  1781  he  published  tho  'Robbers,'  and  iu  17%2  it  was  produced, 
with  several  entertainments,  at  Mannheim.  The  i-en-ation  which  it 
excited  nil  over  Germany,  more  than  its  peculiar  merits,  calls  for  a 
slight  notice  of  it.  The  outliuo  of  the  plot  is  this:  Tbe  Count  von 
Moor  has  two  sous,  Karl  and  Franz.  The  younger,  jealous  of  the  love 
which  Amalia  and  the  Count  bear  to  Karl,  pnjudices  bis  father  against 
him  by  false  insinuations,  anil  causes  a  letter  of  disiuberitsnce  to  be 
written  to  Karl,  who  is  at  Leipzig.  Driven  to  desperation,  this  young 
man  flies  into  the  forest  of  Bohemia,  and  becomes  captain  of  a  band  of 
robbers,  lie  afterwards  returns  in  disguise  to  his  father's  house, — 
hears  that  his  betrothed  Amalia  has  become  inconstant,  and  that 
Franz  has  not  only  intercepted  all  letters  of  contrition,  but  has  im- 
prisoneel  their  aged  father  in  a  tower,  with  a  view  of  starving  him  to 
death.  Karl  releases  the  old  man,  stabs  Amalia,  and  delivers  himself 
up  to  a  poor  man  with  eleven  children,  that  the  reward  for  Ids  appre- 
hension may  do  good.    Franz  strangles  himself. 

The  situations,  the  language,  the  characters,  all  pnrtake  of  bom- 
bast, occasionally  risiDg  to  the  grand,  but  seldom  escaping  from 
meloelrame.  A  comparison  of  the  first  scene  with  that  iu  '  Lear,'  of 
which  it  is  a  direct  imitation,  will  illustrate  the  crudeness  of  the 
whole  piece.  Whirlwinds,  hell,  death,  aud  despair  are  scattered 
about  with  exuberant  hand.  Tbe  pistol  is  to  send  bim,  "ale>ne  and 
companionless,  to  some  burnt  and  blasted  circle  of  tbe  universe," 
where  he  would  have  "eternity  for  leisure  to  examine  the  perplexed 
image  of  universal  woe."  These  two  passages  from  the  same  soliloquy 
illustrate  the  work,  which  is  a  mixture  of  vehement  swagger  aud 
real  grandeur.  As  acted,  it  is  a  ranting,  firing  melodrauie,  which 
could  only  have  had  its  effect  from  its  vehement  contradiction  to  the 
cohl  proprieties  of  the  German-French  school,  or  the  more  bumble 
meloelrame  of  Lessing.  It  is  said  to  be  "the  most  stimulant  tragedy 
extent  in  German  literature."  Indeeel  it  pours  forth  a  thunder  of 
rant ;  it  brings  impo-sible  characters  into  violent  situations;  it  is  full 
of  exaggerated  gigantic  metaphors.  It  has  only  tbe  excuse  ofiboybood 
and  boyish  enthusiasm  uncorrected  by  experience  or  knowledge. 
Schiller  himself  felt  all  this  in  his  alter  life,  and  in  one  of  bis  letters 
he  says,  "  To  escape  from  trammels  which  were  a  torment  to  me,  my 
heart  fled  to  an  ideal  world  ;  but,  unacquainted  with  tbe  real  one, 
from  which  I  was  separated  by  iron  bars,  ignorant  of  mankind,  and 
uuiutroduced  to  the  softer  sex,  my  pencil  necessarily  missed  tbe 
middle  line  between  angel  and  devil,  and  could  produce  but  moral 
monsters.  .  .  .  Its  fault  is  in  presuming  to  delineate  men  before 
I  had  met  one."  The  '  Robbers'  is  only  interesting  in  connection  with 
Schiller  and  with  the  history  of  German  literature.  The  causes  of 
its  immense  success  were  various.  Respecting  tbe  revolution  which  it 
created  in  Germany,  and  (according  to  public  report  in  France  and 
England)  the  number  of  "young  noblemen"  which  it  seduced  to 
brigandage,  we  may  remark  that  the  whole  is  an  exaggeration  worthy 
of  tti e  play  itself.  The  intense  purpose  and  passion  of  tbe  piece  pro- 
duced a  wide-spread  sensation  and  many  paltry  imitations,  but  no  last- 
ing work,  no  lasting  effict.  With  the  natural  feeling  of  an  author, 
Schiller  bad  ventured  "  to  go  iu  secret  and  witness  the  first  represen- 
tation of  the  'Robbers'  at  Mannheim.  His  incognito  did  not  eonc-al 
him,  aud  he  was  put  under  arrest  during  a  week  for  this  ofte-.ee." 
Enraged  at  this  and  other  offences  to  his  dignity  as  a  man,  worn  out 
with  the  prospect  of  frittering  away  his  energies  in  bis  present  con- 
fined sphere,  he  resolved  to  escape,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the 
arrival  of  some  foreign  duke  at  Stnttgardt,  fled  from  the  city,  in  the 
month  of  October  1782.  Dalberg,  tbe  director  of  the  Mannheim 
theatre,  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  supplied  him  with  money 
for  bis  immediate  wants.  Here  he  began  to  look  more  calmly  at  his 
prospects,  and,  applying  himself  zealously  to  work,  iu  the  course  of 
a  twelvemonth  produced  his  two  tragedies  'Fiesco'  and  'Kabale 
uud  Liebe.' 

'  Fiesco '  still  has  many  admirers.  It  is  melodratne,  not  tragedy. 
Yet  there  is  fine  dramatic  power  visible  iu  it.  Tbe  fierceness  and 
bombast  of  tbe  'L'obbers'  are  subdued,  though  stiil  appa:ent,  anil 
the  delineation  of  characters,  though  faulty,  yet  much  clearer  and 
truer  thau  in  the  latter  piece.  Hassan  the  Moor  is  a  mere  exaggera- 
tion, and  Fiesco's  conduct  and  language  to  him  equally  offensive. 
LSut  there  are  other  aud  heavier  faults,  which,  however,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  particularise.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Schiller  alters  the 
historical  catastrophe,  anel  makes  Fiesco  fall  by  the  hand  of  Yarrina, 
the  republican,  because,  as  ho  very  truly  but  rather  pompously  ob- 
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EfirveB  in  the  preface,  the  nature  of  the  drama  does  not  admit  of  the 
operation  of  chance  or  accident ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  he  makes 
Fiesco  kill  his  wife  by  accident.  But  there  are  many  very  justly 
admired  beauties.  The  local  colouring,  that  is,  that  painting  of  the 
historic  spirit  aud  manner  which  lies  deeper  than  costume,  is  well 
produced.  The  catastrophe  has  a  most  solemn  effect.  "  The  mid- 
night silence  of  the  sleeping  city,"  says  Carlyle,  ''interrupted  only 
by  the  distant  sounds  of  watchmen,  by  the  low  hoarse  murmur  of 
the  sea,  or  the  stealthy  footsteps  and  disguised  voice  of  Fiesco,  is 
conveyed  to  our  imagination  by  a  few  brief  touches.  At  length  the 
gun  is  fired,  aud  the  wild  uproar  which  eusues  is  no  less  strikingly 
exhibited." 

'  Kabale  und  Liebe,'  with  some  effective  points  and  '  situations,'  is 
still  indifferent,  if  not  bad,  and  far  inferior  to  '  Fiesco,'  or  the  '  Bobbers.' 
It  is  a  household  tragedy  of  the  ICot/.ebue  school,  extravagantly  written, 
puling  with  sentimentality,  unreal,  unpoetic,  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
question  of  cabal  and  love  is  entirely  forced  from  its  import  by  a  want 
of  truth  in  the  delineation.  Considered  as  a  drama,  its  construction 
is  very  faulty.  These  three  plays  all  manifestly  belong  to  the  same 
period,  and  arc  curious  as  evidences  of  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  a  young 
poetic  spirit. 

In  1783  Schiller  was  appointed  theatrc-poet,  a  post  of  respectability 
and  reasonable  profit,  lie  translated  Shakspi  re's  '  Macbeth  '  and  some 
French  plays  for  the  theatre,  besides  his  other  duties.  In  1785 
appeared  the  first  number  of  the  'Thalia,'  a  miscellany  containing 
eBsays,  criticisms,  &c ,  on  the  drama,  edited  by  him,  which  was  con- 
tinued till  1791.  In  the  first  number  the  first  three  acts  of 'Don 
Carlos  '  were  inserted,  which  were  highly  admired.  In  the  '  Thalia  ' 
also  were  published  his  '  l'hilosophical  Letter?.'  Having  rejected  on 
the  one  side  the  arguments  of  the  supernaturalists,  and  on  the  other 
those  of  the  Spinozists,  the  two  parties  then  at  war,  he  settled  into  a 
creed  in  which  faith  and  reason  embrace.  His  creed  is  a  sort  of 
mystical  deism,  which  is  expressed  in  this  one  phrase,  11  The  universe 
is  a  thought  of  God's."  These  '  Letters '  remain  a  fragment.  They 
are  written  with  great  power,  but  have  little  originality. 

During  the  spring  of  17S5  Schiller  migrated  into  Saxony,  and  settled 
near  Leipzig.  Here  he  wrote  the  'Ode  to  Joy,'  one  of  his  most 
beautiful  creations,  and  the  novel  of  the  '  Ghost-Seer,'  which  was  never 
completed.  He  then  went  to  Dresden,  where  he  finished  '  Don  Carlos,' 
"  the  first  of  his  plays  which  bears  the  stamp  of  full  maturity."  It 
is  indeed  a  fine  work,  though  deficient  in  unity  of  subject  and  treat- 
ment, which,  as  he  himself  remarks,  results  from  his  having  delayed 
bo  long  between  the  first  part  and  the  completion  of  the  Becond.  It  is 
the  most  dramatic  of  all  his  plays,  and  the  scenes  between  Posa  and 
Philip,  aud  between  l'hilip  aud  the  Inquisitor,  are  among  the  finest 
specimens  of  dramatic  writing.  There  is  real  passion  beating  through 
every  vein  of  the  work,  aud  its  situations  are  as  effective  as  complex  ; 
but  Schiller  has  himself  criticised  it  in  his  '  liriefe  iiber  Don  Carlos,' 
liter  which  little  is  to  be  said. 

In  1789  Eichhorn  retired  from  the  chair  of  history  at  Jena,  and 
Gothe  recommended  Schiller  to  the  place.  Here  ho  married  Fraulein 
Lengefeld,  and  seemed  at  last  comfortably  settled.  It  was  here,  in 
addition  to  his  lectures,  that  he  worked  at  aud  published  his  excellent 
'  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.'  The  philosophy  of  Kaut  Was  now 
producing  its  revolution  in  the  world  of  thought,  and  Schiller  embraced 
it  with  ardour.  His  a>thetic  essays  upon  Kantian  principles  are  some 
of  the  profoundest  and  most  important  speculations  on  art  that  we 
have  met  with,  particularly  those  on  '  Grace  and  Dignity,'  o:i  the 
'Pathetic,'  on  the  'Naive  aud  Sentimental,'  on  the  'Limits  of  the 
Beautiful,'  and  the  '  Letters  on  ^Esthetic  Culture.' 

In  1799  appeared  '  Wallenstein.'  This  vast  trilogy,  which  is  his 
greatest  work,  aud  which  in  truth  exhibits  greater  knowledge,  poetic 
power,  and  mastery  over  materials,  than  his  other  plays,  still  appears 
to  be  written  on  a  false  principle.  The  drama  is  not  the  sphere  for 
pure  history.  The  local  colouring  is  of  course  necessary  in  any  histo- 
rical subject,  but  to  make  this  the  dominant  element  is  falsifying  the 
first  principle  of  the  drama;  yet  this  is  what  Gothe  aud  Schiller  have 
done,  the  former  in  '  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  '  and  '  Egmont,'  the  latter 
in  'Wallenstein'  and  'Tell.'  The  historic  truth  of  the  scenes  of 
'  WalleDstein '  maybe  admitted,  but  their  dramatic  purpose  and  power 
are  comparatively  small.  '  Wallenstein  '  is  so  well  known  through 
the  beautiful  translation  of  Coleridge,  that  we  need  make  no  further 
comment. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  'Wallenstein,'  Schiller  once  more 
changed  his  abode.  The  mountain  air  of  Jena  was  prejudicial  to  his 
lungs,  and  he  determined  to  go  to  Weimar,  where  his  acquaintance 
with  Gothe  ripened  into  friendship,  and  he  shared  with  him  the  super- 
intendence of  the  theatre.  (See  what  Gothe  says  on  the  valuable 
exertions  of  Schiller  in  the  remodelling  of  plays,  in  his  '  Werke/  b. 
xxxv.) 

In  1800  appeared  'Maria  Stuart,'  not  the  most  successful  effort  of 
his  pen  :  its  travestie  of  history  is  ridiculous,  its  conception  of  the 
character  of  Elizabeth  quite  absurd,  the  vehement  and  undignified 
squabble  between  the  two  queens  unworthy  of  the  author;  but  it 
contains  powerful  writing,  and  is  an  evidence  of  increased  knowledge 
of  the  stage.    On  the  other  hand,  the  catastrophe  is  admirable. 

In  1801  was  published  '  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,'  as  direct  a  con- 
trast to  1  La  Pucelle '  as  the  earnestness  and  impassioned  enthusiasm 


of  Schiller  were  to  the  scepticism  of  Voltaire.  As  a  drama  its 
construction  is  not  so  careful.  Montgomery  is  episodical,  and  the 
black  knight  ambiguous.  But  a  great  spirit  is  at  work  ;  divine  poetry 
irradiates  the  scene,  and  we  rise  from  the  perusal  under  the  enchanter's 
spell.  Carlyle  has  described  the  Jungfrau  as  possessing  a  keeu  and 
fervent  heart  of  fire,  which  the  loneliness  of  her  life  and  her  deep 
religious  feelings  fanned  into  a  flame.  She  sits  in  solitude  with  her 
flocks  beside  the  chapel  under  the  ancient  Druid  oak,  and  visions  are 
revealed  to  her  such  as  no  human  eyes  beheld.  It  seems  the  force  of 
her  own  spirit  expressing  its  feelings  in  forms  which  react  upon  itself. 
All  this  Schiller  has  delineated  in  a  masterly  manner.  The  piece  had 
unbounded  success,  aud  on  the  night  of  its  representation  at  Leipzig, 
when  the  curtaiu  dropped  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  there  arose  a 
deafening  shout  of  "  Es  lebe  Friederich  Schiller!"  ("Long  live 
Frederick  Sehiller  !  ")  accompanied  by  trumpets. 

In  1803  he  publishetl  the  'Braut  von  Messina,'  which  was  an 
experiment  to  sec  how  far  a  play  constructed  on  antique  principles 
could  move  a  modern  audience.  It  was  a  failure,  although  in  the 
preface  he  argued  the  poiut  with  ability.  The  plot  is  simple.  A 
chorus  is  introduced,  which  gives  occasion  to  magnificent  poetry  ;  but 
the  whole  fails  to  move  or  interest.  It  contains  parts  of  as  fine  writing 
as  any  in  his  works,  but  the  whole  experiment  was  a  mistake,  which 
a  critic  like  himself  should  never  have  made.  The  form  which  poetry 
seeks  for  itself  in  any  country  or  period  is  suited  to  that  period,  but 
not  to  another.  He  thought  that  if  he  made  the  sentiments  and 
subject  modern,  he  could  with  impunity,  or  rather  with  success,  clothe 
them  in  ancient  forms. 

In  1804,  a  year  after,  "  the  slight  degree  of  failure  or  miscalculation," 
fays  Carlyle,  "  which  occurred  iu  the  instance  of  the  '  Bride  of  Mes- 
sina,'was  abundantly  redeemed.  'William  Tell'  is  one  of  Schiller's 
very  finest  dramas ;  it  exhibits  some  of  the  highest  triumphs  which 
his  genius  combined  with  his  art  ever  realised."  (' Life  of  Schiller,' 
p.  203.)  A.  W.  Schlegcl  lias  also  said,  "  The  last  and  best  of  Schiller's 
works  is  '  Tell.'  Here  he  has  wholly  returned  to  the  poetry  of 
history."  ('Dram.  1  ect ,'  ii.  392.)  But  the  office  of  the  drama  is  not 
aud  cannot  be  the  '  poetry  of  history  ; '  it  is  the  poetry  of  pas>ion  iu 
action.  A  drama  means  an  action  now  doing,  not  a  poetical  painting 
of  history.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  while  revelling  iu  the  delicious 
poetry,  the  exquisite  painting,  the  truth  of  character  and  history 
exhibited  in  '  Tell,'  we  must  condemn  it  as  a  drama.  Its  merits, 
such  as  they  are,  deserve  all  atlmiration,  but  as  a  drama  it  falsifies  and 
abnegates  its  vital  principle,  and  as  a  model  it  is  worthless.  The 
vital  error  is  making  the  historical  element,  instead  of  the  passionate, 
the  dominant  one.  But  there  are  btill  other  serious  faults  of  con- 
ception and  construction.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  superfluous 
episodes  of  Bertha  and  Itudeny,  and  of  Attin<;hausen,  we  have  to 
remark  on  the  error  of  the  conception  of  Tell  himself,  the  idea  of 
which  was  furnished  by  Gothe.  Tell  is  not  a  patriot,  but  a  simple, 
sturdy,  brave,  open,  resolute  peasant.  As  a  portraiture  it  is  exquisite, 
but  then  these  two  serious  consequences  result  from  the  conception  : 
first,  Tell  has  nothing  intrinsically  to  do  with  the  revolution 
of  Switzerland ;  he  is  not  mixed  up  with  its  hopes  and  intere-ts 
beyond  that  of  any  other  peasant,  and  has  no  more  visible  share  in 
it  than  the  killing  of  Gessler;  secondly,  Tell,  not  being  a  patriot,  is 
no  more  than  a  murdirer.  This  most  serious  testhetic  fault  is 
inseparable  from  the  conceptiou.  He  is  wronged  by  Gessler,  and 
lies  iu  wait  for  him  in  a  rocky  piss,  and  there  shoots  him.  This  is 
simplj'  murder.  Iu  his  soliloquy  previous  to  the  shot  he  nowhere 
indicates  an  intention  of  sacrificing  the  tyrant  who  oppresses  his 
country  and  him,  but  simply  his  revenge  at  the  man  who  has  sub- 
jected him  to  shoot  the  apple  from  his  son's  head,  aud  whose  further 
hatred  he  dreads.  Had  he  shot  Gessler  immediately  after  having  shot 
at  his  son,  we  could  have  forgiven  the  excited  passion  of  a  father; 
but  he  broods  over  it,  and  lies  in  wait  for  his  revenge.  Gess.ler  is  a 
mere  stage-tyrant,  a  devil  without  motive,  without  glimpse  of  cha- 
racter. We  must  observe  that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  erroneous 
conception  there  is  some  of  his  finest  writing  and  execution,  and  that 
certain  points  are  eminently  dramatic  :  the  scene,  for  instance,  where 
Tell  sits  in  the  defile  among  the  rocks  of  Kuasnacht,  waiting  the 
approach  of  his  victim,  and  the  unconcern  of  the  every  day  travellers 
with  their  petty  interests,  as  they  pass  along,  contrasted  with  the 
fierce  and  gloomy  purposes  of  Tell.    This  was  Schiller's  last  play. 

On  the  9th  of  May  1S05,  after  a  lingering  illness,  he  felt  his  end 
approaching.  Of  his  friends  he  took  a  touching  but  tranquil  farewell. 
Some  one  inquiring  how  he  felt,  he  said,  "  Calmer  and  calmer ;  " 
simple  words  expressive  of  the  mild  heroism  of  the  man.  About  six, 
he  sank  into  a  deep  sleep ;  once  for  a  moment  he  looked  up  with  a 
lively  air,  and  said,  "  Many  things  were  growing  clear'  and  plain  to 
him."  Aud  so  he  died.  The  great  aud  noble  spirit  which  animated 
his  heart  now  remains  to  us  in  his  works,  a  heirloom  to  posterity, 
familiar  to  every  lover  of  poetry,  and  worshipped  by  the  whole 
nation. 

In  considering  his  separate  works,  it  will  perhaps  be  thovight  that  we 
have  leaned  too  much  to  objection;  but  we  have  tried  them  by  the 
high  standard  which  they  demanded  ;  and  as  for  eulogy,  they  have  « 
had  more  than  enough  of  that.  We  have  endeavoured  conscientiously 
to  direct  the  judgmcut  of  the  student.  A  few  words  in  general  on  his 
poetical  character  may  not  be  unimportant. 
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What  distinguished  Schiller,  and  mado  him  tho  idol  of  all  his 
nation,  wbh  a  fine  rushing  enthusiasm,  an  exalted  lovo  of  mankind)  and 
nn  earnest  faith  in  ideal  excellence.  Schiller  could  paint  little  except 
bil&self ;  but  this  personality,  us  in  the  cane  of  Rousseau  and  Byron,  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  his  success.  All  his  women  are  formed  from  one 
type.  Amalia,  Leonora,  Louisa,  Thekla,  Isabella,  &0,,  gentle,  loving, 
affectionate  beings,  with  little  individuality,  but  always  surrounded 
by  the  halo  of  a  poet's  ideal  love.  Tho  exceptions  to  this  an  Lin 
inerotrieious  women  (Julia,  Lady  Milford,  Princess  von  Eboli,  and 
Agnes  Sorrel  are  all  of  one  typo),  and  Joanna  d'Arc,  who  is  In- 
spiration personified.  His  men  are  either  villains,  lay  figures,  or  himself, 
This  want  of  pliancy  of  imagination  is  a  consequence  of  his  exclusively 
subjective  tendency,  and  ho  has  no  comedy  for  the  same  _  reason. 
On  this  head  we  may  contrast  him  with  Gothe,  whoso  objective  tend- 
ency enabled  him  to  look  out  upon  nature,  aud  reflect  as  a  mirror  the 
whole  universe  of  things.  Schiller  was  consequently  deficient  in  two 
essential  qualities  of  a  great  dramatist,  that  intellectual  faculty  which 
enables  the  poet  to  go  out  of  himself,  and  speak  through  his  characters 
as  they  would  speak  and  feel;  and  the  power  of  selecting  a  few  hints 
to  typify  a  character,  and  of  avoiding  all  extraneous  matters.  Shak- 
spero  and  Gothe  are  the  two  models  of  dramatic  writing  in  reference 
to  the  faculty  of  lightly  touching  on  every  subject  without  exhausting 
it.  Schiller  always  exhausts,  aud  hence  the  length  and  occasional 
tcdiousnesa  of  his  dialogue;  he  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagination. 
So  with  his  pathos;  he  is  not  pathetic,  because  he  dwells  on  the 
minutest  points  of  suffering  till  our  sensibility,  unrelieved  by  the 
imagination,  remains  deadened  and  drowsy.  Schiller  says  of  himself 
that  he  had  not  Gothe's  manifold  richness  of  ideas,  but  that  his  great 
endeavour  was  to  make  as  much  as  possible  out  of  a  few.  This  is  in 
other  words  admitting  his  subjective  and  personal  constitution.  As  a  1 
consequence  ho  is  obliged  to  work  out  his  problems  by  means  of 
violent  contrasts,  instead  of  evolving  them  from  their  own  bases;  thus 
Posa  must  be  contrasted  with  Philip  ;  Wurm  aud  the  President  with 
Ferdinand;  Karl  von  Moor  with  Franz  ;  Wallenstein  with  Octavio  ; 
Protestantism  with  Roman  Catholicism  in  'Mary  Stuart;'  Repub- 
licans with- the  Doge  in  '  Fiesco.'  This  is  the  strong  use  of  light  and 
shade  by  a  Rembrandt,  rather  than  the  dramatic  composition  of  a 
Raffaelle.  Schiller's  lyrics  are  the  most  perfect  of  his  poems,  because 
in  them  his  own  feelings  only  came  into  play.  He  has  been  called  the 
/Eschylus  of  Germany,  with  that  blind  designation  which,  seeing  two 
points  of  resemblance  (both  being  dramatists,  and  the  most  admired 
of  their  time),  instantly  concludes  the  resemblance  of  the  whole.  If 
compared  to  any  one,  it  should  be  to  Euripides,  whom  he  resembles 
in  his  exhaustive,  aphoristic,  and  rhetorical  modes  of  writing  :  but  he 
has  an  iutensity  and  an  earnestness  which  Euripides  never  had.  His 
verses  are  in  every  mouth  ;  his  memory  is  revered  ;  and  his  works,  in 
spite  of  their  defects,  contain  the  purest  spirit  of  poetry,  which  the 
world  will  not  willingly  let  die. 

SCHINKEL,  KARL  FRIEDRICH,  in  the  opinion  of  his  own 
countrymen  the  great  architectural  artist  of  his  age,  and  whose  name 
has  obtained  European  and  permanent  celebrity,  was  born  on  the  13th 
of  March  1781,  at  Neu-Ruppin  in  Brandenburg,  where  his  father  was 
'superintendent.'  AVhen  only  six  years  old  he  lost  his  father,  and 
was  placed  by  his  mother  in  the  Gymnasium  of  his  native  town, 
where  he  remained  till  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  be  removed  to 
Berlin.  Soon  afterwards  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  becoming 
a  pupil  of  the  elder  Gilly  (Bavid  Gilly,  born  1745,  died  1808),  a 
clever  practical  man  in  his  profession,  and  author  of  several  works  on 
subjects  relating  to  it.  Hardly  could  he  have  been  more  fortunately 
placed  ;  for  about  a  twelvemonth  afterwards,  the  younger  Gilly 
(Fnedrich)  returned  from  his  travels  with  an  imagination  warmed  by 
his  recent  studies,  and  from  him  it  was  that  Schinkel  derived  his  best 
instruction,  and,  together  with  an  ardent  relish  for  his  art,  more 
liberal  aud  enlightened  ideas  of  its  powers  as  a  fine  art  than  were 
generally  entertain' d  in  those  days,  when  a  system  of  mere  routine 
both  in  theory  and  practice  prevailed  almost  universally.  Friedrich 
Gilly  was  a  truly  genial  mind,  who  was  ambitious  of  elevating  archi- 
tecture to  the  level  of  the  other  arts  of  design,  and  to  bring  it  into 
immediate  contact  with  them,  whereas  it  was  then,  and  perhaps  now  j 
is,  too  much  regarded  as  one  entirely  apart  from  and  independent  of 
them.  What  Gilly  himself  would  have  achieved  in  his  profession  can  j 
only  be  conjectured,  for  he  died  within  two  years  after  his  return,  in  ; 
August  1800,  before  he  had  completed  his  thirtieth  year,  leaving 
Schinkel  to  inherit  the  fame  that  might  else  perhaps  have  been  divided 
between  them. 

Although  so  young,  Schinkel  had  been  intrusted  by  Gilly  to  super- 
intend the  execution  of  some  of  his  buildings,  and  after  bis  death,  he 
continued  the  engagements.  Having  acquired  such  proficiency  in 
practice,  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  have  adhered  to 
that  course  under  others  in  the  profession,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
establish  himself  in  bigness  :  but  he  preferred  pursuing  his  theoretical 
au.i  artistic  studies;  during  which  time  he  turned  his  exercises  in 
them  to  account  by  making  designs  of  various  ornamental  articles  for  | 
mo  tilers,  metal-workers,  and  other  artisans  of  that  class.  Out  of 
•  such  earnings  he  laid  by  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  his 
cherished  scheme  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  "holy  land  of  art."  In  1S03 
he  set  out  for  Italy,  first  visiting  Dres  ien,  Prague,  and  Vienna;  and 
after  extending  his  route  to  Naples  and  Sicily,  returned  to  Berlin  in 
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the  spring  of  1805.  But  there  the  state  of  things  was  at  that  juncture 
anything  but  propitious  to  art,  more  especially  architecture,  to  which 
tho  statu  of  public  affairs  in  1800'  aud  following  years  threatened  a 
complete  stoppage.  Ho  turned  to  landscape  painting,  theiefore,  as  an 
occupation  and  a  resource,  making  use  of  the  studies  of  scenery  which 
he  brought  home  from  Ituly,  and  embellishing  bis  compositions  with 
architectural  accessories,  or  else  making  the  architecture  the  principal 
and  the  landscape  the  accessorial  portion  of  tho  subject.  One  work  of 
note  and  which  gained  him  distinction  with  tho  public  was  a  largo 
panorama  of  Palermo ;  and  ho  also  designed  for  the  theatre  many  sew 
of  scones,  a  collection  of  which,  including  those  for  the  Xauberflote, 
Die  Braut  von  Messina,  &c,  were  afterwards  published  in  a  series  of 
coloured  engravings,  whereby  they  are  rescued  from  the  usual  fate  of 
similar  productions  of  the  pencil.  His  various  artistical  labours  during 
this  period  were  beneficial  to  him  in  his  after-career,  serving  as  they 
did  to  call  forth  and  exercise  those  two  faculties  in  whicli  those  who 
are  otherwise  able  architects  are  generally  deficient — taste  and  imagina- 
tion. Even  had  they  been  serviceable  to  him  in  no  other  respect, 
they  were  eminently  so  in  recommending  him  to  the  king,  who,  as 
soon  as  restored  tranquillity  in  public  affairs  permitted  him  to  turn  bi3 
attention  to  the  improvement  aud  embellishment  of  his  capital,  began 
to  employ  Schinkel  on  those  structures  which  have  stamped  a  new 
aspect  on  Berlin,  and  conferred  on  it  a  high  architectural  character. 

One  of  the  earliest  commissions  of  importance  which  he  received 
from  the  king  (who  was  then  in  London  with  the  allied  sovereigns) 
was  to  make  designs  for  a  national  cathedral  intended  to  commemorate 
the  pacification  of  Europe ;  but  though  the  architect's  ideas  excited 
great  admiration,  the  scheme  itself  was  dropt.  Whatever  the  dis- 
appointment may  have  been  at  first,  ho  had  no  time  to  dwell  upon  it, 
for  from  the  period  of  1S15  he  was  incessantly  and  most  actively 
engaged.  Among  his  earliest  buildings  were  the  Hauptwache,  Theatre, 
and  Museum  at  Berlin',  all  of  them  treated  in  a  pure  Hellenic  style — 
a  style  which  had  only  been  hinted  at  in  such  previous  attempts  at 
correct  Grecian  architecture  as  Langhans's  once  celebrated  '  Branden- 
burg Gate.'  The  facade  of  the  Museum  more  especially  displays, 
together  with  severe  simplicity  of  outline,  a  fulness  of  refined  ornate- 
ness  unknown  to  and  uuthought  of  for  any  previous  modern  example 
which  is  called  Greek.  The  external  elevation  consists  of  merely  a 
single  line  of  eighteen  columns  in  antis  (Erechtheum  Ionic)  raised  on 
a  lofty  stylobate,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  flight  of  steps,  inclosed  by 
pedestal  walls  (in  continuation  of  the  stylobate)  and  forming  the 
ascent  to  the  colonnade.  Taken  by  itself  however,  there  would  be 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  general  idea,  whereas  an  extraordinary 
degree  aud  kind  also  of  variety  and  effect  are  given  to  the  whole  by 
the  inner  elevation  or  background  behind  the  outer  row  of  columns; 
which  presents  in  the  centre  portion  of  it  a  secoi.d  colonnade  (four 
columns  in  antis),  with  a  screen-wall  rising  about  half  of  its  height, 
and  above  and  beyond  that  the  upper  part  of  the  open  staircase, 
whereby  the  whole  composition  acquires  singular  movement  and  play 
both  of  perspective  and  light  and  shade;  besides  which  the  wall  forming 
the  rest  of  this  inner  elevation,  iustead  of  being  left  a  blank  surface, 
or  nearly  so,  is  completely  decorated  from  top  to  bottom,  the  upper 
division  of  it  on  each  side  of  that  inner  colonnade  being  filled  up  by  a 
single  large  fresco,  the  cartoons  or  designs  for  which  were  prepared 
by  Schinkel  himself,  and  have  been  executed  under  the  direction  of 
Cornelius. 

Schiukel's  ideas  are  exhibited  to  us  in  his  '  Eutwiirfe,'  an  unusually 
full  and  extensive  series  of  designs  of  all  his  principal  buildings,  s  >me 
of  which  are  illustrated  and  explained  far  less  sparingly  than  is  the 
custom  in  similar  collections  ;  for  besides  ornamental  details,  many  of 
them  strikingly  original  as  well  as  tasteful,  perspective  views  interior 
as  well  as  exterior,  and  different  ones  of  the  same  building  are  given; 
besides  which,  the  engravings  themselves  are  illustrated  by  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  letter  press.  The  publication  of  his  designs 
contributed  no  doubt  to  spread  Schinkel's  fame  much  more  rapidly 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case ;  and  the  work  is  one  that 
forms  a  very  complete  gallery  of  his  unusually  numerous  and  no  le-s 
varied  architectural  productions.  With  such  ready  materials,  a  de- 
scriptive catalogue  of  his  buildings  might  be  easily  drawn  up,  but  we 
can  merely  mention  a  few  of  them  :  the  Werder  Kirche  (Gothic),  Bau- 
schule,  and  Observatory,  at  Berlin ;  the  Theatre  at  Hamburg ;  Schloss 
Krzescowice,  Charlottenhof,  and  the  Nicolai  Kirche  at  Potsdam,  which 
last  would  have  been  a  most  imposing  structure  had  the  design  been 
carried  out,  instead  of  being  cut  down  altogether  by  the  omission  of 
the  cupola.  His  'Eutwiirfe'  also  contains  his  deign  for  the  Sing- 
Academie  at  Berlin — one  of  his  happiest  ideas,  which  was  unfortu- 
nately set  aside  for  that  by  Ottmer  [Ottiler,  K.  T.] ;  and  six  several 
designs  for  a  monument  to  Frederick  the  Great,  in  which  he  gave  free 
scope  to  his  imagination,  and  indulged  in  luxuriant  architectural  pomp. 
Another  publication,  entitled  'Werke  der  Hoheren  Baukunst,"  gives 
us  a  series  of  designs  by  him  for  the  Palace  at  Athens,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  erect  upon  the  Acropolis,  forming  an  irregular  assemblage  of 
courts,  colonnades,  and  buildings,  some  of  which,  e-pecially  one  magni- 
ficent saloon,  would  have  been  marked  by  originality  of  character  as 
well  as  by  striking  effect.  His  design  was  much  superior  to  that  by 
Klenze,  which  is  also  published  among  those  of  the  latter  architect's  ; 
but  neither  of  them  was  adopted :  the  present  barrack-like  edifice  is 
from  the  design  of  Gurtner,    Another  remarkable  project  of  Schinkel's, 
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his  latest  though  not  least  poetical  conception,  was  a  design  for  a 
summer  palace  at  Orianda,  iu  the  Crimea,  ibr  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
surrounded  by  terraces  and  hanging  gardens  on  a  lofty  eminence,  com- 
manding a  prospect  of  the  Black  Sea.  That  was  iu  1839,  the  same 
year  iu  which  was  conferred  upon  him  the  highest  rank  in  his  profes- 
sion— that  of  Ober-Laudes-Ba\i  director  ;  but  it  was  to  him  a  mere 
honour,  for  his  career  was  closed  :  his  health  immediately  afterwards 
began  to  decline,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  on  his 
return  from  the  baths,  by  whose  waters  he  had  hoped  to  benefit,  he 
was  al.tacked  by  an  organic  affection  of  the  brain,  which  reduced  him 
to  a  state  of  almost  complete  insensibility  to  all  external  objects;  and 
in  that  deplorable  condition  he  remained  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth, 
till  released  from  it  by  death  on  October  9th,  1841, 

Schinkel  has  been  called  by  some  of  his  countrymen  the  Luther  of 
Architecture  ;  and  he  certainly  gavo  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  art :  and 
if  he  himself  did  much,  his  example  and  influence  have  perhaps 
accomplished  moro ;  for  by  venturing  to  think  for  himself,  he  has  led 
others  to  do  the  same.  Yet  with  all  his  freedom  and  originality,  he 
was,  perhaps,  rather  too  timid  than  too  bold  in  his  reforms,  adhering 
in  many  respects  too  strictly  to  the  original  letter  of  Grecian  examples, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  orders.  As  to  Gothic,  it  would  have 
been  better  had  he  abstained  from  it  entirely,  and  given  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  other  style,  first  eliciting  and  then  maturing  new  ideas 
from  it.  With  all  his  invention,  too,  he  exercised  none  upon  such 
important  features  as  doors  and  windows,  for  which  he  repeats  the 
very  same  design  again  and  again  in  different  buildings. 

Schinkel  has  been  made  the  subject  of  biographical  notice  and  of 
criticism  more  than  any  other  modern  architect.  Of  two  separate 
publications  relative  to  him,  one  entitled  'K.  F.  Schinkel,  Eine 
Characteristic  &c,  1842,  is  by  Dr.  Kugler;  the  other  by  0.  F. 
Gruppe. 

SCHLEGEL,  JOHANN  ELIAS,  was  the  eldest  of  three  brothers, 
all  of  whom  distinguished  themselves  by  their  literary  exertions,  and 
acquired  some  celebrity  for  a  name  which  has  since  been  rendered 
more  illustrious  by  two  writers  (also  brothers),  August  Wilhelm  and 
Friedrich  von  Schlegel.  Johaun  Elias  was  born  at  Meissen,  where  his 
father  was  'appellations-rath,'  Jauuary  28th  1718.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  began  to  display  a  taste  not  only  for  reading  but  composing 
poetry  ;  and  was  greatly  encouraged  in  his  studies  by  his  father,  who 
was  himself  a  man  of  superior  capacity  and  of  a  very  literary  turn. 
While  he  was  at  the  university  of  Leipzig,  his  talents  recommended 
him  to  Gottsched,  then  looked  up  to  as  the  arbiter  in  matters  of 
poetical  taste,  to  whose  '  Kritischen  Beitriigen,'  &e.,  he  contributed 
several  pieces,  as  he  did  also  to  the  miscellany  entitled  '  Belustiguugeu 
des  Verstandes,'  &c,  besides  writing  various  dramatic  compositions. 
Neither  did  he  neglect  his  severer  academical  studies,  but  on  the  con- 
trary applied  to  them  with  great  diligence  ;  as  he  did  likewi-e  to 
French,  English,  and  Italian  literature.  On  quitting  Leipzig,  he 
accompanied  Von  Spener  (who  had  married  his  uncle's  widow)  to 
Copenhagen  as  his  secretary,  the  latter  being  sent  as  envoy  to  the 
court  of  Denmark.  All  his  leisure  from  his  official  employments  he 
now  devoted  not  only  to  studying  the  language  thoroughly,  but  to 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  history  and  condition  of  the 
country,  both  by  reading  and  conversation.  The  information  he  thus 
collected,  together  with  his  own  remarks,  he  gave  to  the  public  in  the 
form  of  a  weekly  periodical,  entitled  '  Der  Fremde,'  which  obtained 
for  him  considerable  notice.  He  afterwards  became  acquainted  with 
Holberg,  who  procured  him  the  professorship  of  modern  history  and 
the  appointment  of  librarian  at  the  academy  of  Soroe,  founded  by 
himself.  [Holberg.]  But  his  excessive  application  to  his  duties  and 
to  his  private  studies  proved  too  much  for  his  constitution,  which  was 
not  a  very  strong  one,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year  he  was 
carried  off  by  a  fever,  August  13th  1749,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  A 
complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  5  vols.,  was  published  by  his  brother 
Johanu  Heinrich,  1761-70. 

Johann  Adolphds,  the  second  brother,  bom  at  Meissen,  September 
ISth  1721,  studied  at  Leipzig  with  Elias,  and,  like  him,  then  began  to 
make  himself  known  in  the  literary  world  by  his  contributions  to  the 
two  publications  above  mentioned.  For  a  time  he  bestowed  far  more 
attention  on  merely  literary  pursuits  than  on  the  studies  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  his  future  profession ;  but  if  he  did  not  dis- 
tinguish himself  by  profound  theological  learning,  he  acquired  very 
great  popularity  as  a  preacher,  both  by  the  style  of  his  sermons  and 
by  his  emphatic  and  animated  delivery.  At  Zerbst,  where  he  was 
pastor  primarius,  and  professor  of  theology  and  metaphysics,  from 
1754  to  1759,  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to  preach  before  the 
court.  Of  his  pulpit  compositions,  several  collections  appeared  at 
different  times,  the  earliest  being  that  in  three  volumes,  1754-58.  As 
a  poet  he  must  be  estimated  rather  according  to  the  standard  of  his 
own  day  than  that  of  the  present.  He  may  rank  among  those  who 
exerted  themselves  to  introduce  a  better  taste;  and  his  odes,  and 
religious  and  moral  pieces,  though  by  no  means  free  from  defects, 
abound  with  fine  passages.  He  survived  both  his  brothers  many 
year.-,  not  dying  till  September  16th  1793.  His  sons  are  noticed 
below. 

Johann  Heineich,  born  in  1724,  studied,  like  his  brothers,  at 
Leipzig,  aud  through  the  influence  of  Elias,  obtained  an  appointment 
as  secretary  iu  the  chancery  at  Copenhagen.    He  afterwards  became 


professor  of  history  at  the  university  there,  and  Danish  historio- 
grapher-royal; and  died  in  that  capital,  October  18th  1780. 
Although  not  so  distinguished  as  cither  of  the  preceding,  he  was  a 
writer  of  some  ability,  and  published  a  history  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Denmark  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg,  and  several  other  works  relative 
to  that  country.  He  also  translated  Thomson's  'Sophonisba'  and 
some  other  tragedies  from  the  English. 

SCHLEGEL,  AUGUST  WILHICLM  VON,  the  son  of  John 
Adolphus  Schlegel,  noticed  in  the  preceding  article.  John  Adolphus 
had  four  sons — Charles  Augustus  Maurice,  superintendent-general  at 
Harburg  in  Hanover,  who  died  in  1826  ;  John  Charles  Fiirchtegott, 
one  of  the  councillors  at  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  at  Hanover,  and 
known  as  the  author  of  ' Hanoversches  Kirchenrecht '  ('The  Eccle- 
siastical Law  of  Hanover'),  3  vols.  8vo,  1801-5,  and  'Das  Kirchen- 
recht von  Nord-Deutschland '  ('  The  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  Northern 
Germany'),  3  vols.  8vo,  1828-32,  &c,  who  died  in  1831;  Augustus 
William,  the  subject  of  this  sketch ;  and  lastly,  Frederic  Charles 
William,  who  obtained  a  fame  still  more  solid  though  less  brilliant 
than  his  eldest  brother. 

Augustus  William  Schlegel  was  bom  at  Hanover,  on  the  8th  of 
September  1707,  and  after  having  received  a  careful  education  was 
sent  to  Gdttiugen  to  study  divinity,  which  he  soon  abandoned  to 
devote  his  time  to  philology.  Though  young,  he  was  no  common 
classical  scholar,  for  his  Latin  dissertation  on  the  geography  of  Homer 
was  highly  thought  of  by  Voss,  the  most  competent  judge  of  his  age 
on  that  subject,  and  Heyne  intrusted  him  with  making  an  index  to  his 
edition  of  Virgil.  For  some  years  Schlegel  lectured  at  the  University 
of  Gottingen  :  his  contributions  to  Burger's  '  Akademie  der  Schbnen 
Kiinste '  (especially  his  poem  '  Ariadne,'  and  his  essay  on  Dante),  and 
to  Schiller's  'Musen-Almanach'  and  'Horen,'  especially  his  translations 
from  Dante  with  commentaries,  secured  him  an  honourable  rank 
among  the  best  writers  of  Germany.  In  1797  he  published  the  first 
volume  of  his  translation  of  Shakspere.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Humaniora  in  the  University  of  Jena,  and, 
continuing  his  literary  activity,  he  soon  placed  himself  among  the 
leaders  of  German  literature.  He  remained  at  Jena  till  1802,  a  friend 
of  Schiller,  aud  an  admirer  of  Go  the,  then  at  Weimar,  who  however 
did  not  return  the  sentiment. 

Pushed  by  ambition,  Schlegel  left  the  little  town  of  Jena,  and 
repaired  to  Berlin,  where  he  gave  public-  lectures  to  a  mixed  but 
highly  intelligent  public  on  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  He  remained 
there  till  1805,  having  meanwhile  imbibed  that  puerile  passion  for 
little  court  distinctions,  titles,  and  crosses,  which  in  later  years  proved 
such  a  drawback  on  his  real  merits.  Among  the  specimens  of  his 
literary  activity  in  the  period  from  1797  to  1805,  may  be  mentioned, 
besides  the  continuation  of  his  translation  of  Shakspcre's  plays,  the 
'  Athenseum,'  a  critical  review,  which  he  edited  with  his  brother 
Frederic,  and  which  did  a  great  deal  of  good  towards  purifying  the 
taste  of  the  public;  '  Gedichte '  (Poems),  Tubingen,  1800;  '  Mu-sen- 
Almanach,'  which  he  edited  together  with  Tieck,  aud  in  which  he  first 
betrayed  his  growing  tendency  towards  Roman  Catholicism  and 
mysticism;  '  Vorlesungeu  uber  Literatnr  und  Kunst  des  Zeitalters ' 
j  ('Lectures  on  the  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts  of  the  Age'),  which 
■  appeared  in  the  '  Europa,'  a  review  edited  by  Frederic  Schlegel. 

In  1805  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Madame  de  Stael-Holsteiu. 
Surprised  at  finding  so  rare  a  combination  of  deep  learning,  uncommon 
poetical  talents,  and  the  manners  of  a  courtier  as  Schlegel  presented, 
she  became  his  sincere  friend,  and  he  henceforth  accompanied  her 
during  several  years  on  her  travels  through  various  parts  of  Europe. 
The  reciprocal  influence  of  these  two  distinguished  persons  upon  each 
other  was  very  great,  and  may  be  traced  in  their  works  :  the  result 
was,  that  he  made  her  popular  in  Germany,  and  she  brought  him  out 
in  France,  where  his  vanity  afterwards  met  with  so  much  gratification. 
At  her  suggestion  he  published  in  French  a  comparison  between  the 
Phedre  of  Racine  and  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides,  and  this  work  was 
the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  fame  among  the  French.  In  1S08 
Schlegel  delivered  at  Vienna  a  course  of  lectures  on  dramatic  art, 
which  are  an  everlasting  monument  of  his  genius.  They  were  pub- 
lished under  the  title  '  Vorlesungen  uber  Dramatische  Kunst  und 
Literatur,' Heidelberg,  3  vols,  in  8vo,  1809-1811;  2nd  edition,  1817. 
A  new  collection  of  his  poems  appeared  in  1811,  2nd  edition,  1820, 
among  which  are  his  masterpieces,  Arion,  Pygmalion,  Saint  Lucas, 
and  others.  At  that  time  Schlegel  and  his  brother  Frederic  had 
already  succeeded  in  founding,  in  opposition  to  the  models  commonly 
called  classical,  the  modern  romantic  school  of  poetry  and  fine  arts 
which  had  its  origin,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  depressed  state  of 
Germany  and  the  deep  wishes  of  the  people  for  a  moral,  religious,  aud 
political  regeneration.  The  brothers  Schlegel  were  considered  as 
enthusiastical  patriots,  and  Augustus  William  having  ventured  to 
depreciate  the  French  drama  and  to  call  Moliere  a  mountebank,  at  a 
time  when  such  liberties  met  with  punishment  or  cruel  persecution 
'  from  the  French  invaders,  hi3  name  became  popular  to  a  degree  which 
he  would  perhaps  not  have  enjoyed  at  another  time.  '  Das  Deutsche 
Museum,'  a  review  which  the  brothers  Schlegel  founded  in  1812,  waa 
the  chief  organ  of  the  new  school,  and  the  middle  ages  became  the 
inexhaustible  source  where  the  reformers  quenched  their  thirst  for 
piety,  sentimentality,  and  chivalry,  and  whence  they  drew  forth 
everything  except  that  rude  power  softened  down  by  uncomipted 
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feelings  which  forms  tlio  truo  character  of  that  age.  Odtho,  who 
never  called  himself  a  romantic  poet,  but  was  nevertheless  the  first  of 
all,  knew  that  character  much  better  than  the  devout  Frederic,  or  the 
somewhat  effeminate  Augustus  William  Schlegel.  The  excitement  of 
1 813  produced  a  strange  effect  upon  Augustus  William  :  ho  accepted 
a  secretaryship  from  Bernadotte,  tho  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  and 
wrote  political  essays.  No  sooner  however  wan  Paris  taken  than  ho 
repaired  to  tho  country-seat  whither  Madame  do  Stael  had  retired, 
and  kept  her  company  till  her  death  in  1818.  She  remembered  him 
in  her  will.  About  that  time  ho  was  placed  among  tho  titular  nobility 
of  Germany,  the  privilege  of  which  consists  in  putting  tho  preposition 
'Von'  between  the  Christian  and  tho  family  Dame  of  the  person  thus 
distinguished. 

In  1819  Augustus  William  von  Schlegel  was  appointed  professor  of 
history  in  the  University  of  Bonn,  which  had  just  been  founded  by  tho 
king  of  Prussia :  it  is  not  known  why  he  was  made  professor  of  history, 
for  he  had  never  written  on  history.  1  le  had  now  ceased  to  be  a  poet, 
but  still  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  being  a  European  author,  he 
published  several  critical  essays— of  undoubted  merit  however — in 
foreign  languages.  Such  are — 'Le  Couronnement  de  la  Ste.  Vierge,  et 
les  Miracles  de  St.  Dominique  :  Tableau  de  Jean  do  Fiesole;  avec  une 
Notice  sur  la  Vie  du  Pcintre,'  fol.,  Paris,  1817  ;  an  essay  on  the  famous 
Venetian  horses,  which  he  declared  to  be  of  Greek  workmanship,  in 
Italian,  in  tho  '  Biblioteca  Italiana;'  'Rc>u\-xions  sur  1' Etude  des 
Langues  Asiatiques,  adressdes  a  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  suivies  d'une  Lettre 
a  Mr.  H.  H.  Wilson,'  Bonn,  1832,  &c.  To  such  minor  works  however 
he  devoted  only  part  of  his  time,  for  even  previous  to  his  appointment 
at  Bonn,  and  at  tho  suggestion  of  his  brother  Frederic,  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  study  Sanskrit.  He  soon  attracted  a  small  number  of 
students  round  him,  and  thus  became  oue  of  the  principal  promoters 
of  the  study  of  that  language  in  Germany:  the  Sanskrit  printing-office 
at  Bonn  owes  its  foundation  to  Schlegel,  who.  it  is  said,  purchased  the 
types  at  his  own  expense.  Although  he  did  not  attain  the  exact 
knowledge  of  that  difficult  language  by  which  Bopp  and  Lassen  have 
distinguished  themselves,  he  was  yet  no  contemptible  Sanskrit  scholar, 
and  surpassed  Bopp  and  others  in  his  general  views  :  and  it  may  be 
said  that  his  priucipal  merit  consisted  in  encouraging  students  and 
aiding  them  in  pursuing  the  study  of  the  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Pehlvi.  and 
other  Indo-Persian  languages.  Schlegel  in  his  turn  was  assisted  by 
the  superior  learning  of  Professor  Lassen.  As  early  as  1820  he  founded 
the  '  lndische  Bibliothek,'  a  review  exclusively  devoted  to  Indian 
languages  and  antiquities.  Specimens  of  Schlegel's  Sanskrit  scholar- 
ship are — '  Ramayana,'  with  a  Latin  translation  and  critical  notes, 
Bonn,  1829 ;  '  Bhagavad-Gita,'  an  episode  of  the  celebrated  Indian  epic 
'  Mahabharata.'  It  is  especially  to  his  endeavours  to  promote  the 
study  of  the  Indian  languages,  as  well  as  to  some  of  his  critical  essays 
on  subjects  connected  with  the  fine  arts  and  poetry,  that  Schlegel  owes 
the  great  esteem  which  he  enjoyed  in  this  country.  Some  time  before 
his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  12th  of  May  1845,  he  published 
'Essais  littdraires  et  historiques,'  8vo,  Bonn,  1842. 

Schlegel  ranks  high  auiims;  the  lyric  poets  of  Germany.  '  Ariou  '  is 
a  wonderful  romance  or  ballad,  if  the  expression  can  at  all  be  applied 
to  such  a  production ;  and  his  sonnets  are  little  pieces  of  perfection. 
The  smoothness  of  his  style,  and  his  elegaut  clearness,  have  not  been 
surpassed  in  Germany.  But  as  a  genius  he  stands  far  below  the  great 
leader  of  German  literature ;  he  could  appreciate  the  grand  and 
sublime,  but  he  was  unable  to  create  it,  as  his  tragedy  of  Ion  shows. 
He  must  have  felt  his  own  comparative  weakness  when  he  called  Gothe 
a  god.  Next  to  Count  Platen,  Schlegel  was  the  most  perfect  metrist; 
but  feeling  his  superiority  in  this  respect  he  made  too  much  of  it,  and 
sometimes  produced  most  musical  sonnets,  embodying  feelings  of 
such  an  exquisite  delicacy  as  to  leave  no  impression  whatsoever  upon 
the  mind  of  less  gifted  mortals  than  the  author.  His  translation  of 
Shakspere,  which  was  continued  by  Tieck,  is  the  best  among  the 
numerous  German  translations  of  the  great  bard  ;  but  Tieck's  trans- 
lations arc  still  better  than  those  of  Schlegel,  whose  version  is  too 
elegant,  too  elaborate,  too  smooth  :  his  Falstaff,  and  the  like  characters, 
leave  an  impression  as  if  previous  to  appearing  in  public  they  had 
received  some  private  lessons  from  the  accomplished  translator  to 
behave  with  decency  in  his  and  his  equals'  company.  The  work  which 
peihaps  does  him  most  credit  is  the  '  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and 
Literature,'  which  have  been  translated  into  all  the  modem  languages  : 
into  English  by  John  Black,  3  vols.  8vo,  London,  1840,  reprinted  in 
one  volume  in  Bonn's  'Standard  Library,'  1846.  In  his  criticism  on 
the  French  drama  he  is  however  one  sided.  His  appointment  as  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Boun  was  a  mistake  :  be  ought  to  have  remained 
at  Berlin,  or  Vienua,  lecturing  before  an  elegant  public  of  fashionable 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Vexed  at  seeing  in  Niebuhr,  then  likewise  at 
Boun,  a  star  still  brighter  than  his  own,  he  endeavoured  to  darken  him 
since  he  could  not  outshine  him,  and  wrote  his  critique  of  Niebuhr's 
Roman  history,  which  appeared  in  the  '  IKidelberger  Jahrbuche '  of 
1828  ;  and  he  likewise  began  to  lecture  on  Roman  history  in  the  uni- 
versity :  but  his  critique  made  him  ridiculous  among  the  learned,  and 
his  lectures  added  nothing  to  bis  reputation. 

SCnLEGEL,  FRIEDRICH  CARL  WILHELM  VON,  brother  of 
the  pr.  ceding,  was  born  at  Hanover  on  the  10th  of  March  1772. 
Frederic  Schlegel  received  a  very  liberal  education,  although  his  father 
wished  him  to  engage  in  mercantile  n»vsuitB.   Accordingly  he  was 
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planed  as  apprentice  in  a  mercantile  house  at  Leipzig,  but  hi  showd 
ho  little  inclination  and  ability  for  the  business  that  the  father  sent 
him  to  Gottingen  to  study  philology,  though  in  the  course  of  his 
education  he  had  not  shown  any  promising  talon's.  After  a  year's 
residence  in  this  place,  Schlegel  went  to  Leipzig,  where  he  continued 
his  studies  with  such  zeal,  that  on  leaving  the  univi ,  ity  he  had  read 
all  tho  important  ancient  write:  i  in  tho  original  language. 

His  Qrtt  publication  of  any  imp-rtance  was  '  Griechen  und  Romer,' 
Hamb.,  1797,  of  which  his  'Geschichte  der  Griechen  und  Romer,' 
Berlin,  1798,  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation.  This  was  only  a 
fragment,  and  it  has  never  been  completed.  At  this  time  all  his 
thoughts  seem  to  have  been  absorbed  by  ancient  literature,  with  which, 
as  his  early  works  show,  he  had  formed  a  most  intimate  acquaintance. 
About  the  same  timo  he  undertook,  together  with  Schk-iermachcr,  to 
translate  Plato  into  German;  but  after  the  first  beets  were  printed 
ho  abandoned  tho  undertaking,  and  left  the  whole  in  tho  hands  of 
Schleiermacher.  In  1796  ho  began  editing,  with  his  brother  August 
Wilhelm,  a  literary  periodical  called  the  '  Atheniuuin,'  of  which  however 
only  three  volumes  appeared.  The  object  of  this  publication  was  to 
produce  an  entire  chaugo  in  the  Literature  of  Germany.  It  was  of  a 
polemical  character,  and  directed  against  the  most  popular  authors  of 
the  time,  especially  Kotzebue  and  inland.  The  papers  which  it  con- 
tained were  very  valuable,  but  written  in  an  arrogant  and  contemptuous 
tone.  Auother  work  with  the  same  object  was  '  Kritiken  und  Charak- 
teristiken,'  which  he  likewi-e  edited  with  his  brother.  In  1799  Schlegel 
published  at  Berlin  the  first  volume  of  a  novel  called  '  Lucinde,'  which 
created  a  great  sensation.  It  was  admired  and  commended  by  men  of 
the  highest  eminence,  such  as  Schleiermacher,  while  it  was  most 
severely  censured  by  others,  who  saw  in  it  nothing  but  an  exaltation 
of  sensual  pleasure.  The  justice  of  the  censure  appears  to  have  been 
felt  by  Schlegel  himself,  for  he  never  completed  the  work. 

Iu  1800  Sclilegel  left  Berlin  and  went  to  Jena,  where  he  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  on  philosophy,  which  were  received  with  great 
applause.  In  1802  he  published  at  Berlin  a  tragedy  called  'Alarkas,' 
grand  iu  its  conception,  but  romautic  and  rather  mystic  in  its  whole 
character.  In  the  same  year  he  travelled  with  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  M.  Mendelssohn,  to  Paris,  where  he  delivered 
lectures  on  philosophy,  and  edited  a  monthly  periodical  called 
'Europa,'  of  which  only  two  volumes  appeared.  (Frankfurt,  1803-5.) 
At  Paris  he  also  studied  the  arts,  the  languages  of  Southern  Europe, 
and  more  especially  the  language  aud  literature  of  the  ancient  Indians. 
The  fruits  of  the  latter  study  appeared  in  his  little  essay,  '  Leber  die 
Sprache  und  Weisheit  der  Indier,'  Berlin,  180S,  one  of  the  firet 
works  which  appeared  in  Germany  on  the  literature  of  India :  it  had 
great  defects,  and  among  others  it  contained  the  usual  exaggerated 
notions  respecting  the  civilisation  of  the  Indians.  The  results  of  his 
other  studies  at  Paris  may  be  seen  in  bis  '  Geschichte  der  Jungfrau 
von  Orleans,'  Berlin,  1802;  '  Samrnlung  rornantischcr  Diehtungeu  de3 
Mittelalters,'  Berlin,  1804  ;  and  '  Lotiier  und  Mailer,'  Berlin,  1805. 
After  his  return  to  Germany  he  j  ublished  a  collection  of  his  poems, 
Berlin,  1809,  which  are  partly  of  a  dithyrambic  and  partly  of  an 
elegiac  character.  All  these  works,  as  well  as  his  '  Poetiscbes 
Tascheubuch,'  Berlin,  1800,  aud  his  epic  poem  'Roland,'  show  tho 
author's  deep  veneration  for  the  arts,  the  poetry,  and  the  whole  social 
life  of  the  middle  ages.  This  feeling  had  taken  strong  hold  of  him, 
as  appeared  more  manifestly  from  his  wife  aud  himself  embracing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  at  Cologne  in  1808. 

He  now  went  to  Vienna,  where,  in  1S09,  he  was  appointed  im- 
perial secretary  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  archduke  Charles,  and  in 
this  capacity  he  exercised  a  great  and  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
national  spirit  of  tho  Germans  by  his  inspiring  proclamations.  After 
the  political  wreck  of  Austria  he  returned  to  his  literary  occupations, 
and  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  modern  history  ('  Ueber  die 
neuere  Geschichte,'  published  at  Vienna,  1S11),  and  on  the  history  of 
ancient  aud  modern  literature  ('  Ueber  die  Geschichte  der  alten  und 
neuen  Literatur,'  published  at  Vienna,  1S15,  in  two  vols.).  The 
latter  work  has  been  translated  into  English.  In  the  years  1S12  and 
1813  he  edited  the  'Deutsche  Museum,'  of  which  only  two  volumes 
appeared.  Schlegel  also  tried  his  strength  as  a  politician  aud  diplo- 
matist, and  his  writings  on  subjects  of  this  kiud  were  so  higuly 
valued  by  Prince  Metternich,  that  he  appointed  him  councillor  of 
legation  to  the  Austrian  embassy  at  the  German  Diet  at  Frankfurt. 
But  he  resigned  this  office  in  ISIS,  and  returned  to  Vienna,  where 
he  began  to  edit  a  new  periodical  called  '  Concordia,'  Vienna,  1820- 
21,  with  a  view  of  reconciling  the  various  opinions  respecting  church 
and  state.  About  this  time  he  also  begau  to  prepare  a  complete 
edition  of  his  scattered  works,  which  was  published  in  twelve  vols., 
Vienna,  1S22,  &c.  In  1S27  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  ou 
practical  philosophy  ('  Philosophie  des  Lebens,'  pubbshed  at  Vienna, 
1S2S),  and  iu  1828  another  course  on  the  philosophy  of  history 
('Philosophie  der  Geschichte,'  Vienna,  1829,  2  vols.):  both  thesa 
works  have  been  translated  into  English.  Towards  the  close  of  this 
year  Schlegel  made  a  journey  to  Dresden,  with  a  view  to  deliver  a 
series  of  lectures  ou  the  philosophy  of  language,  but  while  he  was  work- 
ing them  out,  he  died,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1S29.  The  Dresden 
lectures,  as  far  as  they  were  finished,  were  published  iu  1S30  at 
Vienua,  under  the  title  of  '  Philosophisehe  Vorlesungen,  in-  besoudcre 
fiber  die  Philosophie  der  Sprache  und  des  Wortes.'    His  friend  Pro- 
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fessor  Windischmann  of  Bonn  undertook  the  editorship  of  such 
works  as  were  left  in  MS.,  and  the  first  vol.  appeared  at  Bonn  in  1836, 
under  the  title  of  '  Pbilosophische  Vorlesungen  aus  den  Jahren  1804-6, 
neb.st  Fragmenten,  vorziiglich  Philosophisi:h-theologischeu  Inhalts.' 
The  death  of  Windischmann  has  prevented  the  completion  of  this 
collection,  but  a  compl  te  edition  of  the  works  of  Friederic  Schlegel 
has  b>  en  published  at  Vienna  in  15  volumes,  8vo. 

Frederic  von  Schlegel,  together  with  Tieck  and  Novalis,  were,  at 
the  end  of  the  last  and  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  at 
the  head  of  a  literary  revolution  in  Germany,  which  endeavoured  to 
promulgate  its  principles  in  the  two  works  above  mentioned,  the 
'Athenteum'  and  '  Kritiken  und  Charakteristiken.'  The  new  school 
which  these  writers  endeavoured  to  establish  is  characterised  by 
the  name  of  the  sEsthetico-critical,  or  that  of  the  romantic  Bchool  of 
poetry.  The  predilection  for  the  middle  ages  and  Roman  Catholicism 
was  common  to  all  of  them,  but  in  none  of  them  so  strong  as  in 
Frederic  von  Schlegel,  who  would  gladly  have  restored  the  middle 
ages,  with  their  arts,  their  literature,  and  their  religion.  This  tendency, 
and  the  great  namea  by  which  it  was  supported,  led  to  very  injurious 
consequences ;  but  some  writers  of  this  school  have  produced  poems 
which  will  live  as  long  as  the  German  language,  and  to  their  exertions 
we  are  indebted  for  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  romantic 
poetry,  and  its  relation  to  the  antique  or  classical  poetry.  These 
writers  also  established  the  fact,  that  the  middle  ages,  though  generally 
looki-d  upon  with  contempt,  were  not  all  darkness.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  errors  into  which  Schlegel  wa^  led  by  his  peculiar  turn  of  mind, 
no  one  has  ever  accused  him  of  insincerity.  It  has  indeed  sometimes 
been  said  that  he  should  not  have  lent  himself  as  an  agent  to  the 
Austrian  government.  Now  it  is  true  that  he  did  so,  but  this  should 
not  be  made  a  particular  charge  against  him,  as  it  was  a  natural 
cousequence  of  his  general  views  and  principle?.  The  poetical  works 
of  Frederic  von  Schlegel  are  of  less  value  than  his  critical  and  philo- 
sophical writings,  which  are  distinguished  by  acuteness,  profundity  of 
thought,  and  great  learning.  His  style  however  is  not  always  as  clear 
and  lucid  as  that  of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  Translations  of 
Schlegel's  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Life,  Philosophy  of  History, 
Philosophy  of  Language,  and  History  of  Literature,  and  his  '^Esthetic 
and  Miscellaneous  Works,'  form  four  volumes  of  Bohn's  '  Standard 
Library.' 

SCHLEIERMACHER,  FRIEDRICH  ERNST  DANIEL,  was  born 
on  the  21st  of  November  1768  at  Breslau.  His  parents  belonged  to 
the  religious  sect  called  Moravians,  aud  the  son  accordingly  received 
his  first  instructions  in  the  educational  establishment  of  that  body  at 
Niesky.  He  began  his  theological  studies  at  Barby,  where  the  Mora- 
vians possess  a  seminary  for  young  theologians.  But  when  he  was 
eighteen  years  old  he  left  this  sect,  and  began  a  fresh  course  of  study 
in  the  University  of  Halle,  where  he  devoted  himself  with  no  less 
zeal  to  the  study  of  philology  than  to  theology,  though  the  latter 
department  was  that  to  which  he  intended  to  devote  his  life,  for  he 
was  thoroughly  convinced  that  theological  studies  cannot  be  pursued 
with  advantage  without  a  knowledge  of  antiquity  and  its  literature. 

In  1790,  when  he  had  finished  his  studies,  he  undertook  the  education 
of  the  children  of  Count  Dohna-Schlobitten,  who  lived  at  Finkenstein 
iu  Prussia.  He  did  not  however  remain  long  in  this  situation  as 
private  tutor,  but  went  to  Berlin,  and  was  for  some  time  engaged  as 
teacher  in  the  seminary  for  teachers,  which  was  then  conducted  by 
Gedike.  In  1794  he  was  appointed  assistant  preacher  at  Landsberg 
on  the  Warthe,  but  two  years  after  he  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he 
was  engaged  as  preacher  to  the  great  hospital  called  the  '  Charitd,' 
until  the  year  1802.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  the  theologian 
F.  S.  G.  Sack,  who  was  then  engaged  in  translating  Blair's  '  Sermons ' 
into  German  (Leipzig,  5  vols.,  1781-1800).  Schleiermacher  took  an 
active  part  in  this  undertaking,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
volume  was  translated  by  him  alone.  On  the  suggestion  of  Sack  he 
also  translat?d  Fawcett's  'Sermons,'  Berlin,  2  vols.,  1798.  The  first 
original  works  of  Schleiermacher  were  some  essays  in  the  '  Athe- 
naeum,' which  was  edited  by  the  Schlegels.  [Schlegel,  F.  von.] 
Among  the  papers  which  he  contributed  to  this  publication  were  his 
'  Verttaute  Briefe  iiber  die  Lucinde '  ('Confidential  Letters  on  the 
Lucinde '),  a  novel  of  Fr.  von  Schlegel.  They  were  published  without 
the  author's  name,  and  bestowed  the  highest  commendation  on  the 
novel,  though  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  Schleiermacher  was  not  aware 
of  tbe  dangerous  principles  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  work  which 
he  praiseii.  Soon  aftrr  the  death  of  Schleiermacher  these  letters  were 
republished  by  Carl  Gutzkow  (Hamburg,  1835),  one  of  the  writers  of 
the  school  called  Young  Germany,  with  tbe  malignant  intention  of 
vilifying  the  character  of  their  author,  and  of  drawing  censure  upon 
him  for  long-forgotten  youthful  aberrations.  This  publication  at  first 
created  a  very  great  sensation,  but  the  voice  of  Germany  rose  against 
the  unworthy  conduct  of  Gutzkow,  and  the  work  has  since  fallen  into 
well-deserved  oblivion. 

In  1799  Scbleiermacher  published  his  'Discourses  on  Religion' 
('  Reden  iiber  die  Religion,  an  die  Gebildeten  unter  inren  Veriichtern'), 
a  third  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1821,  with  notes.  These  dis- 
courses contain  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  German  oratory,  are 
full  of  profound  thoughts,  and  more  calculated  than  any  other  work 
to  convince  the  educated  classes  of  society  of  the  necessity  of  religion. 
In  1800  he  published  a  work  called  '  Monologen,  eine  Neujahrsgabe ' 


(a  fourth  edition  of  which  appeared  at  Berlin  in  1829),  and  'Briefe 
eines  Predigers  ausserhalb  Berlin.'  The  last  of  these  two  little  works 
was  a  reply  to  a  public  letter  (Seudschreiben)  addressed  by  some  Jews 
to  the  Protestant  theologian  W.  A.  Teller.  About  this  time  Schleier- 
macher conceived  the  plan  of  translating  with  Fr.  Schlegel  the  works 
of  Plato,  and  when  Schlegel  abandoned  the  undertaking,  Schleier- 
macher continued  it  by  himself.  This  translation,  which  however  un 
fortunately  does  not  comprehend  all  the  works  of  Plato,  appeared  at 
intervals,  from  1804  to  1828,  aud  consists  of  3  vols.,  in  6  parts.  A 
secoud  edition  of  the  first  5  parts  appeared  at  Berlin  from  1817  till 
1827.  This  translation  of  Plato  is  the  most  correct  and  most  beautiful 
that  has  been  published  in  any  European  language.  Each  of  the 
dialogues  is  moreover  preceded  by  a  very  valuable  introduction,  iu 
which  the  author  developes  the  spirit  and  principle  of  the  dialogue. 
These  introductions,  some  of  which  have  been  translated  into  English, 
show  that  Schleiermacher  was  deeply  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy.  In  1801  he  published  his  first  collection  of 
sermons,  a  third  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1816.  This  collection 
of  sermons  was  in  subsequent  years  followed  by  six  other  collections, 
which  were  published  between  the  years  1808  and  1833.  Of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  collections,  second  editions  appeared  in 
1816-26.  All  these  collections  together  make  seven  small  octavo 
volumes.  Besides  these  collections  Schleiermacher  published  a  great 
number  of  single  sermons  delivered  on  particular  occasions.  All  the 
sermons  of  Schleiermacher  are  distinguished  for  a  clearness  and  per- 
spicuity of  style  and  thought  such  as  are  seldom  found  in  any  modern 
writer  of  sermons.  Their  prevailing  characteristics  are,  that  they 
address  themselves  more  to  the  understanding  of  his  hearers  than  to 
their  feelings  or  imagination,  whence  Schleiermacher  aud  his  followers 
have  been  designated  by  the  name  of  the  '  Denkgliiubigen,'  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  'Wort-'  or  ' Altglaubigen,'  and  the  mystical 
Pietists.  In  1802  Schleiermacher  went  to  Stolpe  with  the  title  of 
court  preacher,  and  here  he  wrote  an  admirable  work  called  '  Grund- 
linien  einer  Kritik  der  bisherigen  Sittenlehre,'  Berlin,  1803,  a  second 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1834,  and  another  called  '  Zwei  unvor- 
greifliche  Gutachten  in  Sachen  des  Protestantiachen  Kirchenwesens,' 
Berlin,  1803.  The  latter  work  appeared  without  the  author's  name. 
He  had  not  been  long  at  Stolpe  when  he  received  an  invitation  to  a 
professorship  iu  the  University  of  Wiirzburg,  but  he  declined  the  offer 
at  the  request  of  the  Prussian  government,  which  in  return  appointed 
him  professor  of  theology  and  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Halle 
(1802). 

After  the  political  catastrophe  of  1806,  when  Halle  was  made  a  part 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  Schleiermacher  went  back  to 
Berlin,  where  he  began  to  deliver  public  letters  on  theological  and 
philological  subjects.  During  this  period  of  the  political  humiliation 
of  Prussia,  Schleiermacher  showed  himself  a  true  patriot,  and  in  the 
pulpit,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  he  fearlessly  endeavoured  to 
rouse  the  spirit  of  his  hearers  against  the  foreign  oppressors.  During 
this  period  he  wrote  the  following  little  works : — '  Die  Weihnachts- 
feier,  ein  Gesprach,'  Halle,  1806,2nd  edition,  Berlin,  1827;  '  Ueber 
den  sogenannten  ersten  Brief  des  Paulus  an  den  Timotheus,'  Berlin, 
1807;  '  Gelegentliche  Gedanken  iiber  Universitiiten  im  Deutschen 
Sinne,' Berlin,  1808;  and  an  essay  on  Heraclitus,  which  appeared  in 
F.  A.  Wolfs  '  Museum  der  Alterthumswisseoscbaften.'  In  1809 
Schleiermacher  was  appointed  preacher  at  Trinity  Church  iu  Berlin  ; 
and  in  1810,  when  the  new  university  of  that  capital  was  opened,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology,  and  at  the  same  time  he  began 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  ministry  for  public  instruc- 
tion. His  lectures  in  the  university  gained  for  him  universal  admira- 
tion, for  here  he  combined  with  tbe  great  oratorical  powers  which  he 
had  already  displayed  in  the  pulpit,  profound  thought  and  the  most 
extensive  learning ;  here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  unfolding  all  the 
treasures  of  his  mind,  and  he  followed  out  the  most  abstruse  investi- 
gations into  their  minutest  details  with  luminous  order  and  distinctness. 
In  1811  he  was  created  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Berlin,  and  furnished  some  of  the  best  papers  on  various  subjects,  but 
especially  on  particular  points  of  the  history  of  ancient  philosophy. 
They  are  published  in  the  '  Transactions'  of  the  Academy.  In  1811 
Schleiermacher  published  '  Kurze  Darstellung  des  Theologischen 
Studiums.'  In  1814  he  was  made  secretary  to  the  philosophical  section 
of  the  Academy,  and  on  this  account  he  was  released  from  his  duties 
in  the  ministry  for  public  instruction. 

During  the  period  which  now  followed,  Schleiermacher  was  partly 
engaged  in  new  editions  of  former  works,  or  their  continuations,  and 
partly  in  publishing  a  number  of  smaller  polemical  writings,  especially 
against  F.  A.  H.  Schmalz  and  C.  F.  von  Ammon.  Among  the  greater 
works  which  he  wrote  during  the  last  period  of  his  life  we  shall 
mention  '  Ueber  die  Schriften  des  Lukas,  ein  Kritischer  Versuch,' 
Leipzig,  1817,  which  was  translated  into  English  in  1825,  and 
'Der  Chriotliche  Glaube,  nach  den  Grundsatzen  der  Evangelischen 
Kirche  im  Zusammenhange  dargestellt,'  Berlin,  1821-22,  2  vols.,  a 
second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1830.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
year  1833,  Schleiermacher  visited  England,  and  opened  the  new 
German  chapel  at  the  Savoy.  He  died  on  the  12th  of  February, 
1834.  The  whole  of  the  works  of  Schleiermacher  have  been  collected 
and  published  since  his  death  (1835,  &c),  in  three  sections.  The  first 
section  (called  '  Zur  Theologie ' )  contains,  in  four  volumes,  those 
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theological  works  which  are  of  a  scientific  character ;  the  second  (also 
culled  '  Zur  Theologie ')  contains  his  sermons,  in  four  volumes;  the 
third  (called  '  Zur  Philosophic  ')  contains  his  philosophical  works,  in 
,  five  volumes.  The  works  which  Schleierinachor  kit  in  MS.  were 
edited  by  Zabel,  Berlin,  1835,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Schleiermacher  was  equally  great  as  a  theologian,  a  philologor,  a 
critic,  au  orator,  and  a  translator;  and  the  influence  which  his  writings 
had  on  the  intellectual  part  of  Germany  was  and  is  still  exceedingly 
great,  but  it  was  far  surpassed  by  that  which  his  oral  instruction,  and 
the  purity,  piety,  and  sanctity  of  his  personal  character  exercised  over 
those  who  had  the  happiness  to  live  near  him.  Our  space  doos  not 
allow  us  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  his  theological  system,  which 
is  most  amply  explained  in  his  'Der  Christliche  Glaube.'  It  may  bo 
sufficient  here  to  state,  that  he  noither  belonged  to  the  old  superstitious 
and  word-splitting  school,  nor  to  tho  niodorn  Pietists  or  nationalists. 

SCHLOSSliR,  FRIEDRICII  CHltlSTOPH,  was  born  at  Jever,  in 
the  lordship  of  Kniphausen,  on  tho  17th.  Novomber,  1770,  tho 
youngest  child  of  a  numerous  family.  On  tho  early  death  of  his 
father  ho  was  taken  by  a  relative  and  educated  in  the  country,  where 
at  the  village  school  he  read  many  travels  and  geographical  descrip- 
tions. He  afterwards  attended  the  gymnasium  at  Jever,  and  in  1793 
proceeded  to  the  University  of  Gottingen,  where,  together  with  theology, 
he  studied  history,  physics,  and  mathematics,  and  subsequently  the 
literature  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  England.  On  leaving  the  university  he 
became  tutor  to  the  children  of  Count  von  Bentiuck,  the  sovereign 
lord  of  Kniphausen,  and  while  in  this  situation  he  diligently  studied 
philosophy,  particularly  Plato  and  Kant.  In  179S  for  six  months  he 
acted  as  substitute  or  curato  for  a  village  preacher,  but  as  ho  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  any  other  appointment,  he  resumed  his  former 
occupation  of  teacher,  first  at  Altona,  aud  then  at  Fraukfurt-am-Main. 
While  so  employed  ho  continued  to  pay  attention  to  literature.  In 
18u7  he  published,  at  Gotha,  '  Ablilard  und  Dulcin.'  In  1808  he  was 
appointed  con-rector  of  the  school  at  Jever,  a  post  which  he  resigned  in 
the  following  year  because  it  interrupted  his  historical  studies,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  published  his  '  Leben  Beza's  und  des  Peter  Martyr 
Vermili.'  He  then  settled  at  Frankfurt-ani-Maiu,  gave  lessons  at  the 
Gymnasium,  and  laboured  at  his  '  Geschichte  der  bilderstiirmenden 
Kaiser  des  ostromische  Reichs  '  ('  History  of  the  Iconoclast  Emperors 
of  the  Eastern  Empire'),  which  was  published  at  Frankfurt  in  1812. 
The  work  established  his  reputation,  aud  the  Prince  Primate  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  made  him  proft-ssor  of  the  newly-established 
Lyceum  at  Frankfurt.  On  its  suppression  in  1814  he  was  elected  city 
librarian.  In  1817  he  was  called  to  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  in 
the  duchy  of  Baden,  as  professor  of  history,  and  here  he  had  also  at 
first  the  management  of  the  library,  which  after  a  few  years  he 
resigned.  In  the  same  year  he  commenced  publishing  his  '  Weltge- 
schichte  in  zuzammenbiingender  Erziihluug '  ('  History  of  the  World  in 
a  connected  relation  '),  of  which  eight  parts,  forming  four  volumes, 
were  published  between  that  date  and  1841.  In  1822  he  made  a 
journey  to  Paris  to  collect  materials  for  his  history,  and  in  1823,  urged, 
he  says,  by  representations  from  many  quarters,  he  left  the  completion 
of  his  larger  work,  and  published  in  two  volumes  the  '  Geschichte  des 
18  Jahrhunderts  '  ('  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century '),  subse- 
quently enlarged  in  later  editions  to  'Geschichte  des  18  Jahrhunderts, 
und  des  19  bis  zum  Sturz  des  Franzosische  Kaiserreichs '  ('  History  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  the  Nineteenth,  till  the  fall  of  the  French 
Empire  ')  in  6  vols.,  published  between  1843-46.  These  are  his  most 
important  works.  In  range  of  view  and  extent  of  knowledge,  in  the 
thorough  command  of  his  materials,  in  iusight  into  character,  and  in 
power  of  expression,  he  ranks  with  the  best  of  modern  historians.  In 
his  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  his  acquaintance  with  and  his 
judgment  of  the  literature  of  England  is  remarkable  for  its  depth 
and  its  general  coirectness,  and  his  sketches  of  the  political  characters 
and  parties  are  distinguished  by  their  vigour  and  impartiality.  An 
English  translation  of  this  work  has  been  published  in  7  volumes, 
under  the  title  of  'History  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Centuries.'  In  1S24  he  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  counsellor,  and 
shortly  after  of  privy  counsellor.  His  other  works  have  been 
'  Universal-historische  Uebersicht  der  Geschichte  der  alten  Welt  und; 
ihrer  Cultur '  ('Universal  historical  abstract  of  the  history  of  the  ancieut 
World  and  its  civilisation'),  in  3  volumes,  1726 — 34;  '  Zur  Beurthei- 
lung  Napoleon's  und  seiner  neuesten  Tadler  und  Lobredner,  beaonders 
in  Beziehung  auf  die  Zeit  von  1810 — 13'  ('Critical  Examination  of 
Napoleon,  and  of  his  latest  censurer  and  eulogiser,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  period  from  1810  to  1813'),  1832-5.  He  also,  in  con- 
junction with  Kriegk  published  *  Weltgeschichte  fur  das  deutscbe 
Volk'  ('A  History  of  the  World  for  the  German  People'),  1844-6,  and, 
with  Bercht  in  1830  the  'Archivfur  Geschichte    [See  Supp.] 

SHLO-ZER,  AUGUST  LUDWIG  VON,  was  born  on  the  5th  of 
July  1737,  at  Jagstadt  on  the  Jast,  in  the  principality  of  Hohenlohe- 
Kirchberg.  His  father  died  very  early,  but  the  boy  received  a  good 
education,  and  in  1751  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Wittemberg  to 
study  theology.  Here  he  conceived  a  most  ardent  wish  to  travel  into 
Asia,  and  for  this  purpose  he  began  the  Btudy  of  Oriental  languages, 
in  1754  h9  went  to  Gbttingen,  where  he  continued  the  study  of 
theology  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  engaged  himself 
as  tutor  to  a  Swedish  family,  with  which  he  went  to  Sweden.  He 
spent  three  years  and  a  half  partly  at  Stockholm  and  partly  at  Upsala, 


Although  theology  had  been  his  principal  study,  Schlbzer  OfflUd 
his  literary  career  with  a  'History  of  Commerce,'  in  Swedish  ('  Ver- 
sucli  eiuer  Hundelbgosohichte,'  Stockholm,  1758),  and  history  hence- 
forth became  his  favourito  pursuit.  In  1759  he  returned  to  Gbttingen, 
and  now  began  seriously  to  prepare  himself  for  bin  journey  to  A-i* 
by  intense  application  to  the  Eastern  languages  and  to  the  study  of 
medicine.  But  in  1701,  Midler,  tho  historiographer  of  the  Russian 
(  i.;;>ire,  offered  him  the  place  of  tutor  to  his  family,  and  of  a  literary 
assistant  in  his  own  pursuits,  at  the  same  time  holding  out  to  Schlbzer 
tho  hope  of  obtaining  a  professorship  in  the  academy  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  the  support  of  the  government  for  his  intended  journey.  These 
hopes  induced  Schlbzer  to  accept  the  offer.  Ou  hn  arrival  in  St. 
Petersburg  he  immediately  began  to  study  tho  Ru-sian  language  and 
the  history  of  the  empire;  but  his  great  progress  provoked  the  jealousy 
of  his  principal,  and  rendered  the  situation  of  Schlbzer  very  unplea- 
sant. In  1762  Schlbzer  was  made  adjunctus  to  tbe  academy  and 
teacher  in  a  public  establishment,  which  induced  him  to  quit  his  place 
in  the  house  of  Midler,  who  now  became  his  avowed  opponent. 
Michaelis  of  Gbttingen,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  not  forgotten  his  young 
friend,  aud  it  was  through  his  influence  that  in  1704  a  professorship 
in  the  university  of  Gbttingen  was  offered  to  him.  Schlbzer  woidd 
have  gladly  accepted  it,  but  his  adversary  contrived  to  induce  the 
Russian  government  to  refuse  him  permission  to  leave  the  country. 
After  many  negociatious  ho  was  however,  in  1705,  appointed  professor 
of  Russian  history  to  the  academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  he  also 
obtained  leave  of  absence  for  three  months  to  visit  his  native  country. 
He  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  only  remained  there  two  years 
longer,  after  which,  in  1707,  he  was  invited  to  the  university  of  Gbttin- 
gen, as  professor  of  political  science.  Here  he  commenced  a  new  and 
very  active  life,  and  wrote  several  historical  works,  some  of  which 
still  rank  among  the  best  in  the  German  language.  His  style  is 
interesting,  but  sometimes  rather  coarse  and  without  taste.  His 
lectures  on  history,  political  science,  statistics,  and  other  subjects  were 
heard  with  great  admiration.  At  the  age  of  eevi-nty  he  withdrew 
from  his  office  ;  in  1804  he  was  raised  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to 
the  rank  of  a  nobleman  and  received  the  title  of  privy  councillor  of 
justice.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  September,  1809.  His  Life  has  been 
written  by  his  son,  Christian  von  Schlbzer,  under  the  title  of  '  A.  L. 
von  Schlbzer' s  Oeffentliches  und  Privatleben,  aus  Originalurkunden,' 
2  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1828. 

The  works  of  Schlbzer  are  partly  historical  and  partly  political. 
Among  the  former  are,  a  'General  History  of  the  North'  (' Allgemeine 
Nordische  Geschichte,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Halle,  1772);  a  German  translation 
of  Nestor's  'Chronicle'  down  to  the  year  980,  Gbttingen,  1802-9; 
'  Weltgeschichte  ina  Auszug  und  Zusammenhange,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Gbttin- 
gen, 1792-1802;  '  Vorbereitung  zur  Weltgeschichte  fiir  Kinder,'  a  fifth 
edition  of  which  appeared  at  Gbttingen,  1800.  As  a  political  writer 
Schlbzer  had  great  influence  in  Germany.  His  views  are  laid  down  in 
his  correspondence  ('  Briefwechsel ')  which  he  published  at  Gbttingen  in 
10  vols.  8vo,  1779-82,  and  in  a  political  journal  called  '  Staatsanzeigeu,' 
which  he  edited  from  1782  till  1793,  in  18  vols.  The  main  object 
of  this  last  publication  was  to  expose  tbe  evils  and  abuses  in  the 
admiuistration  of  the  various  states  of  Germany. 

SCHNEIDER,  CONRAD  VICTOR,  was  born  at  Eitterfield  in 
Saxony,  in  1010,  and  died  in  16S0  at  Wtirtemberg,  where  he  had 
been  for  many  years  professor  of  medicine  aud  physician  to  the 
elector.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  very  learned  man,  and  to  have 
possessed  much  skill  and  industry  in  forming  compilations  from  the 
writings  of  other  physicians.  His  works  are  very  numerous  :  the 
most  important  is  that  entitled  'De  Catarrhis'  (Witteb.,  1660), 
which  consists  of  six  books,  devoted  chiefly  to  an  anatomical  descrip- 
tion of  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  and  to  the  refutation  of  the  ancient 
aud  generally  received  opinion  that  the  mucus  in  a  catarrh  flows  from 
the  brain  through  apertures  in  the  ethmoid  bone  into  the  nose  and 
to  the  fauces.  In  this  refutation  it  may  be  easily  believed  that  he 
was  successful ;  for  the  most  superficial  examination  of  the  parts  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  such  a  passage  of  fluid  is  impossible,  and  that 
there  are  no  holes  in  the  skull  which  are  not  accurately  closed  by 
membraues,  nerves,  &c.  In  Schneider's  time  however  the  general 
reception  of  a  different  opinion  must  have  rendered  some  intellectual 
energy  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  even  so  obvious  a  fact  as 
this;  and  he  has  therefore  been  justly  rewarded  by  the  name  of 
Schneiderian  membrane  having  been  since  appropriated  to  that  lining 
of  the  cavities  of  the  nose  of  which  he  was  the  first  to  describe  the 
structure  and  some  of  the  functions. 

SCHNEIDER,  JOHANN  GOTTLIEB,  was  born  on  the  ISth  of 
Jauuary,  1750,  in  the  village  of  Kolm,  near  Wurzen,  in  Saxony, 
from  which  circumstance,  in  the  title-page  of  all  his  works,  he  added 
to  his  name  the  epithet  of  'Saxo.'  His  father  was  a  poor  village 
mason,  and  could  do  nothing  for  the  education  of  his  son.  At  the 
age  of  four  years  the  boy  was  received  into  the  house  of  an  uncle, 
who  was  in  better  circumstances,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to  the 
public  school  of  Schul-Pforte.  Here  he  was  subjected  to  a  stricter 
discipline  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to,  and  hia  unwillingness  to 
submit  to  it  nearly  brought  upon  him  the  disgrace  of  being  sent  away. 
The  threat  however  roused  his  energies  and  ambition,  and  from  this 
moment  he  began  with  the  most  unwearied  diligence  to  study  the 
ancient  languages,  which  there  formed  the  only  subjects  of  instruction. 
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At  tin*  ace  of  eighteen,  his  uncle  sent  him  to  the  University  of 
Leipzig  to  study  law.  But  the  acquaintance  which  he  here  formed 
witli  some  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers,  induced  him  to  resume 
the  study  of  ancient  literature,  which  he  had  so  successfully  com- 
mence d  at  school.  His  first  work,  '  Anmerkungen  iiber  dcu  Anacreou,' 
Leipzig,  was  published  in  1770,  and  in  the  following  ye;ir  appeared 
the  '  Reticulum  Criticum  in  Authologiam  Constantini  Cephala?.'  To 
the  latter  work  was  added  a  series  of  emendations  of  the  text  of 
Aristotle's  '  Natural  History,'  which  from  this  time  became  his 
favourite  study.  In  the  same  year  Schneider  left  Leipzig  for 
Gbttiugen;  but  as  his  uncle  either  would  not  or  could  not  any  longer 
supply  him  with  money,  ho  lived  for  several  years  in  the  greatest 
poverty,  and  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  Brunck,  to  whom  Heyne 
introduced  him,  and  who  wished  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  young 
scholar  for  his  edition  of  the  Greek  poet?.  Schneider  accordingly 
went  to  Strasbourg,  where  he  spent  three  happy  years.  The  influenco 
of  the  bold  and  sometimes  rush  criticism  of  Brunck  is  manifest  in 
many  of  Schueider's  works,  especially  his  earlier  publications. 

At  Strasbourg,  Schneider  first  began  to  pay  attention  to  anatomy, 
botany,  and  zoology,  which  he  did  principally  with  a  view  to  elucidate 
the  ancient  writers  in  these  departments  of  knowledge.  Here  he  also 
published  a  work  on  Pindar,  '  Versuch  uber  Pindars  Leben  und 
Schnften,'  8vo,  1774  ;  and  Plutarch,  'De  Puerorum  Educatione,  acced. 
bina  ejusd.  et  Marcelli  Sidetao  Fragmeuta,'  8vo,  1775.  Conjointly  with 
Brunck  he  made  an  edition  of  Oppiau's  Poems,  8vo,  1776;  and  a 
collection  of  the  fragments  of  Pindar,  4to,  1770.  In  the  same  year 
Schneider  was  invited  to  the  professorship  of  philology  and  eloquence 
iu  the  University  of  Frankf'urt-on-the-Oder.  He  considered  the  lectures 
in  the  university  to  be  of  much  less  importance  than  they  were  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be,  and  accordingly  he  not  only  encouraged  his 
pupils  to  private  study,  but  himself  set  a  most  active  example.  His 
principal  attention  however  was  directed  to  natural  history,  and  tho-e 
ancient  w  orks  on  this  subject  which  were  totally  neglected  by  scholars ; 
and  he  not  only  availed  himself  of  everything  that  was  within  his 
reach,  but  undertook  journeys  to  most  of  the  great  towns  of  Germany, 
wl  ere  he  thousht  he  might  collect  information  from  the  public  and 
private  collections  of  natural  objects.  The  first  work  that  he  published 
at  Frankfurt  was  an  essay,  '  De  dubia  Carminum  Orphicorum  Aucto- 
ritate  et  Vetustatc.'  Iu  1811  the  University  of  Frankfurt  was  trans- 
ferred to  Breslau.  Schneider  followed  the  university,  and  continued 
to  hold  the  same  office.  In  1816,  on  the  death  of  Bredow,  who  was 
chief  librarian  to  the  university,  Schneider  gave  up  his  professorship 
and  became  Bredow's  successor,  a  post  much  more  suited  to  his  taste. 
In  this  office  he  continued  until  his  death,  January  13,  1822. 

Schneider  was  a  man  of  simple  habits  often  bordering  on  coarseness, 
which  was  probably  the  consequence  of  his  residence  with  his  uncle, 
who  had  no  time  to  attend  to  his  education,  and  left  the  boy  to  the 
influence  of  his  rough  companions;  but  he  was  free  from  pride  or 
pretension,  and  took  a  delight  in  assisting  young  men  iu  their  studies. 
As  a  philologer  he  ranks  in  some  respects  among  the  first  of  modern 
times,  and  in  the  department  to  which  he  principally  devoted  his 
attention  he  stands  almost  alone.  The  criticisms  of  his  maturcr  age 
are  much  more  sober  and  sound  than  those  of  his  earlier  years,  though 
iu  his  German  works  on  natural  history  he  often  shows  much  more 
learning  than  judgment  and  good  sense. 

The  works  which  he  published  after  he  settled  at  Fraukfurt-on-the- 
Oder  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  1,  those  of  a  philological  and 
critical  character,  most  of  which  relate  to  the  subject  of  natural  history 
as  known  to  the  ancients;  and,  2,  works  on  natural  history,  both 
ancient  and  modern.  The  works  of  this  latter  class  are  for  the  most 
part  written  in  German.  Among  the  former  we  shall  mention  his 
editions  of  Demetrius  Phalereus, '  De  Elocutione  Liber,'  8vo,  Altenburg, 
1779  ;  ^Elian.  'De  Natur.  Animal.'  Gncc.  et  Lat.,  2  vols.  Svo,  Leipzig, 
17t>4.  In  1790  he  undertook  the  revision  of  the  works  of  Xenophon, 
edited  by  Zeuue,  and  added  himself  a  new  and  critical  edition  of  the 
other  works  of  Xenophon  with  valuable  notes.  The  whole  collection 
of  Xenophon's  works  edited  by  Schneider  consists  of  6  vols,  in  Svo,  and 
the  last  edition  of  them  appeared  in  1815-25  at  Leipzig.  Nicander, 
'  AFxipharmaca,  seu  de  Venenis,  &c,  Carmen,  cum  Vers.  Lat.,  Schol. 
Grac.,'  &c,  8vo,  Hala;,  1792;  Nicander,  'Theriaca,'  8vo,  Leipzig, 
1816  ;  'Scriptores  Rei  Rustica;,  cum  comment,  illustr.  et  fig.,'  4  vols. 
8vo,  Leipzig,  1794-97;  '  Aristotelis  De  Animalibus  Historiae  Libri  X., 
Grajc.  et  Lat..-  cum  comment,  et  indice,'  4  vols.  Svo,  Leipzig,  1812.  In 
1797  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  '  Greek  Dictionary,'  the  best 
that  had  appeared  since  the  days  of  Henry  Stephens.  A  second  edition 
appeared  in  1805,  and  a  third  in  1820,  2  vols.  4to  ;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  published  a  supplement  to  it.  He  also  edited  '  Theophrasti 
Characteres,  cum  viror.  doct.  conject.  correcti,'  8vo,  Jena,  1799; 
'  Eclo^se  Physicae,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1801,  comprising  the  most  important 
parts  of  natural  history  known  to  the  ancients,  with  very  valuable 
notes.  'Argonautica  Orpbei,'  Jena,  1803;  Vitruvius,  3  vols.  Svo, 
Leipzig,  lb07 ;  '  Aristotelis  Politica,'  with  a  Latin  translation,  2  vols. 
8vo,  Fraukfurt-on-the-Oder,  1809;  iEsop's  *  Fables,'  8vo,  Breslau,  1812; 
'Epicuri  Physica  et  Meteorologica,'  8vo,  Leipzig,  1813;  '  Oppianus, 
Cynegetica  et  Halieutica,'  with  a  Latin  translation,  Svo,  Leipzig,  1S13. 
In  this  edition  he  has  withdrawn  many  of  the  bold  corrections  of  his 
former  edition.  'Anonymi  GJconomica,  qua)  vulgo  Aristotelis  falso 
ferebantur,'  8vo,  Leipzig,  1815;  'Theophrasti  Opera  omnia,'  5  vols. 


8vo,  Lii;  zig,  1818-2],  to  which  in  1822  a  sixth  volume  was  added 
His  German  works  on  natural  history,  and  his  short  essays  on  various 
subjects,  are  extremely  numerous  :  a  complete  list  of  them  is  given  in 
Meusel's  '  Gelehrtes  Deutschlaud.' 

SCHNORR  VON  KAROLSFELD,  JULIUS,  was  born  at  Leipzig  on 
the  26th  of  March,  1794.  His  father,  Hans  Schnorr  von  Karolsfeld 
(born  1764,  died  1842),  a  painter  of  some  celebrity  in  his  day,  was 
director  of  the  Art-Academy  at  Leipzig,  and  Julius  received  his 
earliest  instruction  in  art  from  him,  though  he  was  desirous  that  his 
son  should  adopt  a  different  profession.  But  the  boy  displayed  at 
an  unusually  early  age  such  remarkablo  talent  for  art,  and  so  earnest 
a  desire  to  follow  it,  that  the  elder  Schnorr  was  induced  to  yield,  and 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  Julius  was  entered  a  student  in  the  Academy 
of  Painting,  at  Vienna.  There  he  distinguished  himself,  though  the 
formal  conventionalisms  inculcated  were  anything  but  favourable  to 
the  development  of  original  genius.  Happily  in  good  time  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome  (1815)  where  he  at  once  attached  himself  to  the 
society  forming  under  the  auspices  of  Cornelius  and  Overbeck,  and 
when  that  remarkable  cluster  of  young  German  painters  brought 
their  productions  fairly  before  the  artistic  world,  Julius  Schnorr  was 
recognised  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  the  promising  baud. 
His  work  the  '  Wedding  in  Cana,'  attracted  so  much  notice  that  he 
was  chosen  along  with  Corm-lius  and  Overbeck  to  paint  the  walls  of 
the  villa  Massimi  at  Rome,  in  the  revived  art  of  fresco,  with  designs 
from  the  trio  of  great  Italian  poets  Dante,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso.  To 
Schnorr  was  assigned  Ariosto,  and  his  designs  were  received  with 
general  approbation.  He  also  produced  while  at  Rome  'Jacob  and 
Raobel,'  'Madonna  and  Child,'  'Ruth  iu  the  field  of  Boaz,'  'Flight 
into'E'-rypt,'  and  other  important  works. 

At  Rome  Schnorr  had  gained  the  friendship  of  Niebuhr,  Humboldt, 
and  Bunsen,  by  whom  lie  was  introduced  to  the  munificent  patron  of 
artists,  Ludwig,  crown-prince  and  afterwards  king  of  Bavaria.  When 
Ludwig  set  about  the  construction  of  his  magnificent  works  at  Munich, 
Julius  Schnorr  was  one  of  the  artists  he  summoned  to  assist  in  deco- 
rating them.  He  removed  to  Munich  in  1 825,  and  in  1827  was  appointed 
professor  of  historical  painting  in  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  there. 
His  first  great  commission  was  to  paint  the  state  apartments  of  the  new 
palace,  with  a  series  of  frescoes  from  the  ancieut  national  poem  of  the 
Nibelungen-lied.  After  these  had  proceeded  some  way  however,  they 
w  ere  suspended  in  order  to  complete  the  decoration  of  that  portion  of 
the  palace  called  the  Fest-Saalbau,  three  grand  saloons  of  which  were 
given  to  Schnorr  to  adorn  with  paintiugs  of  large  dimensions  repre- 
senting leading  events  in  the  history  of  Charlemagne,  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  and  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg,  the  three  rooms  being  severally- 
named  after  those  personages.  These  three  series  of  paintiugs 
occupied  Schnorr  above  ten  years.  He  made  all  the  designs,  prepared 
the  working  cartoons,  and  executed  several  of  the  more  important 
paintings,  but  the  greater  number  were  painted  under  his  supervision 
by  his  pupils.  They  are  paiuted  in  encaustic,  and  have  a  grand  appear- 
ance. In  some  may  be  discovered  much  superfluous  energy  and 
occasional  exaggeration,  in  others  simplicity  carried  to  excess,  in  many 
a  great  redundancy  of  drapery,  and  exceptions  may,  perhaps  justly,  be 
taken  to  much  of  the  colouring ;  but  after  every  drawback  is  allowed, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  they  display  abundant  and  vigorous  imagina- 
tive power,  immense  technical  skill,  and  that  they  produce  a  very 
impressive  effect. 

On  the  completion  of  his  historical,  Schnorr  returned  to  his  mythic 
series.  Having  destroyed  such  of  the  frescoes  already  done  as  did 
not  satisfy  his  more  mature  judgment,  he  set  himself  with  character- 
istic diligence  to  his  great  task.  As  completed  the  Nibelungen  series 
occupies  five  chambers,  each  named  from  the  section  of  the  Lied 
which  is  depicted  in  it.  The  first  called  the  '  Entrance  Hall,'  contains 
the  personages  of  the  poem.  The  second  or  'Marriage  Hall '  is  devo'ed 
to  the  leadiug  events  in  the  life  of  Siegfrid.  The  third,  the  '  Hall  of 
Treachery,'  contains  the  story  of  Hagen's  treachery,  from  the  moment 
when  Kriemhild  informs  Hagen  of  the  secret  of  Siegfrid's  vulnera- 
bility, to  its  consummation  in  Siegfrid's  murder.  The  fourth,  the 
'  Hall  of  Revenge,'  carries  the  story  on  to  the  death  of  Hagen  by  the 
hand  of  Kriemhild,  and  her  own  death  by  the  sword  of  Hildebrand. 
The  fifth  is  the  '  Hall  of  Lamentation.'  These  paintings,  which  are  in 
fresco,  were  likewise  all  designed  by  Schnorr  and  painted  by  himself 
and  his  pupils.  They  have  all  the  artistic  excellences  of  the  historic 
series  just  noticed,  and  are  painted  with  a  broader  and  more  genial 
feeling.  Of  all  the  many  great  modern  paintings  in  Munich  these 
are  perhaps  the  most  generally  popular,  both  among  the  artist's  coun 
trymen,  and  with  strangers. 

Schnorr  continued  to  reside  in  Munich  till  he  had  completed  his 
great  works  in  fresco  and  encaustic,  busy  alio  during  the  whole  timo 
on  other  paintings,  aud  designs  for  engravings,  of  various  degrees  of 
importance,  but  sufficient  alone  to  have  secured  him  a  foremost  place 
among  modern  painters.  In  1846  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
become  director  of  the  Picture  Gallery,  and  professor  in  the  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Dresden,  where  he  remained  pursuing  a  course 
of  persevering  diligence  till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  13th  of 
April  1853. 

Several  of  the  works  of  Julius  Schnorr  have  been  engraved.  In 
England  he  is  perhaps  best  known  by  his  extensive  series  of  Bible- 
pictures  'Die  Bibel  in  Bildern,'  Leipzig,  4to,  1S52,  &c.    These  have 
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been  reprinted  Id  London  from  the  original  wood-blocks,  and  though 
tuoro  suited  to  the  taste  of  Germans  than  ordinary  English  Bible- 
readers  have  met  with  a  largo  sale.  They  exhibit  wonderful  anima- 
tion, variety,  and  power,  though  like  most  of  Sohuorr's  works  moat 
successful  in  passages  admitting  of  somewhat  exaggerated  expression 
and  action.  Schnorr  has  also  made  the  designs  for  an  illustrated 
edition  of  the  Nibelungeu  published  in  1843,  but  ho  is  seen  to  a  dis- 
advantage in  designs  of  so  small  a  size.  An  elder  brother  Ludwiu 
SoHNonn,  born  in  1789,  also  acquired  considerable  notico  in  early 
life  by  a  large  altar-piece  of  St.  Cecilia,  a  Faust,  and  some  other 
pictures,  but  he  scarcely  maintained  the  position  his  early  success 
promised.  He  jettled  at  Vienna  where  he  painted  many  portraits,  as 
well  as  various  historical  and  genre  pictures. 

SCHNURRER,  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH,  was  born  October  23, 
1742,  at  Canstadt  in  Wurtemberg.  He  studied  at  Tubing,  n,  where, 
in  1702,  he  began  his  career  as  an  academical  teacher.  Four  years 
later  he  went  to  Gdttingen,  and  afterwards  made  a  journey  through 
Holland,  England,  and  France.  On  his  return,  in  1770,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Tubingen,  where  he  subsequently 
lectured  on  the  Greek  and  Oriental  languages.  For  some  time  he 
wa3  ephorus  of  the  theological  faculty,  and  in  1805  he  was  appointed 
chancellor  of  the  university.  After  the  French  were  driven  from 
Germany,  Schnurrer  became  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
Wurtemberg,  and  although  his  official  position  prevented  him  from 
joining  either  party,  he  was  always  an  advocate  of  liberal  principles, 
and  was  from  the  first  opposed  to  the  design  of  the  government  to 
restore  the  constitution  of  Wiiitemberg  as  it  had  boon  previous  to  the 
year  180G.  In  1817  the  king  of  Wurtemberg,  in  accordance  with 
the  promise  made  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  gave  a  new  constitution 
to  his  kingdom,  and  on  this  occasion  Schnurrer  declared  that  he  would 
willingly  vote  for  its  acceptance,  provided  the  king  would  introduce 
it  in  the  form  of  a  contract  between  himself  and  his  subjects.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  boldness  Sehuurrer  was  deprived  of  his  office,  though 
two  years  afterwards  the  government  was  obliged  to  adopt  the  plau 
proposed  by  him.  After  his  dismissal  Schnurrer  sold  that  part  of  his 
extensive  library  which  consisted  of  Arabic  literature,  and  which  he 
had  chiefly  collected  during  his  stay  in  England,  to  Mr.  Knatchbull. 
Schnurrer  died  on  the  10th  of  November  1822. 

Schnurrer  was  a  man  of  great  and  accurate  learning,  csp^ially  in 
Oriental  literature,  but  his  official  duties  prevented  him  from  pro- 
ducing many  great  works.  His  writings,  though  numerous,  are  mostly 
small  dissertations  on  historical  and  theological  subjects,  written  on 
various  occasions  and  in  programs.  From  the  year  1793  he  took  an 
active  part  in  a  literary  journal  called  '  Tiibinger  Literarischc  Nach- 
richten.'  His  '  Bibliotheca  Arabica,'  the  last  edition  of  which  appeared 
at  Halle,  1811,  is  a  work  of  great  learning  and  diligence.  His  '  Ora- 
tionum  Academicarum  Delectus  Posthumus,'  was  edited  by  Paulus, 
Tubingen,  1828.  The  Life  of  Schnurrer  has  been  written  by  Weber, 
under  the  title  of  '  C.  F.  Sehnurrers  Leben,  Charakter,  und  Verdieuste,' 
Canstadt,  1823. 

SCHOFFER,  PETER,  though  commonly  called  one  of  the  inventors 
of  printing,  appears  to  have  been  rather  one  of  its  first  material 
improvers.  He  was  born  at  Gernsheim  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  is 
said  in  early  life  to  have  worked  as  a  copyist  in  Paris.  Soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  partnership  between  Gutenberg  and  Fust, 
Schoffer  appears  to  have  repaired  to  Mainz,  and  to  have  been  employed 
by  them.  In  the  account  given  by  Trithemius  [Gutenberg],  he  is 
stated  to  have  "  discovered  the  more  easy  method  of  casting  the  types." 
Gutenberg  however  must  have  cast  types,  and  Schoffcr's  improvement 
was  that  of  cutting  punches,  by  which  greater  symmetry  in  the  type 
was  attained,  and  a  correct  reproduction  of  the  matrices  secured. 
The  extent  of  Schoffer's  share  in  the  discovery  or  improvement  of 
printing  has  been  discussed  in  Dahl's  'P.  Schoffer  von  Gernsheim, 
Miterfinder  der  Buchdruckerkuust,'  1814,  followed  in  1832  by  'Die 
Buchdruckerkunst,  erfunden  von  Jobanu  Gutenberg,  verbessert  und 
zur  Volkommenheit  gebracht  durch  Peter  Schoffer  von  Gernsheim;' 
and  in  '  P.  H.  Kuelb's  '  Peter  Schoffer,  der  Vollender  der  Buchdrucker- 
kunst,' published  in  1836.  After  Fust  and  Gutenberg  had  separated  in 
1455,  Schoffer  became  a  partner  with  Fust,  whose  daughter  he  married. 
His  name  appears  with  Fust's  at  the  end  of  the  Psalter  of  1457,  and 
they  continued  to  print  jointly  till  Fust's  death  in  1466.  The  list  of 
their  books  has  been  already  given  in  a  former  volume.  [Fust.] 

The  list  of  books  printed  by  Schoffer  alone  after  Fust's  death  is  a 
long  one.  It  will  be  found  in  Panzer's  '  Annals,'  vol.  ii.,  4to,  Norimb., 
1791,  p.  117-136,  with  an  enumeration  of  other  works  supposed  to 
be  his  by  the  type,  but  without  his  name.  Among  those  certaiuly 
known  as  his,  are,  the  'Sccunda  Secundae  '  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas; 
and  the  second  editiou  of  the  '  Constitutions  of  Clement  V.',  1467 ; 
the  'Institutions  of  Justinian,'  1468;  St.  Thomas  Aquinas's  'Com- 
mentary on  Peter  Lombard,'  fol.,  1469;  the  second  edition  of  the 
'Sixth  Book  of  the  Decretals  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII. ;'  'Biblia  Latina,' 
2  vols,  fol.,  1472  ;  and  '  Herbarium,  cum  Herbarum  Figuris,'  4to,  14S4. 
His  last  work  of  all  was  a  Latin  Psalter,  fol.,  1502;  in  which  year  he 
is  supposed  to  have  died.  He  had  three  sou?,  all  printers,  of  whom 
the  eldest,  John  Schoffer,  succeeded  him  in  his  business;  his  name 
appears  alone  as  the  printer  of  '  Mercurius  Trismegistus/ in  1503,  and 
of  many  subsequent  works,  and  he  is  known  to  have  practised  his  art 
as  late  as  1533. 


We  may  DoHca  here  that  the  account  of  the  donation  by  G  u  tenber:; 
of  certain  books  to  the  convent  of  St.  Clare,  stated  to  be  contained  in 
a  deod  in  possesion  of  tho  University  of  Mainz,  is  now  known  to  have 
bceu  a  forgery. 

SCIIOLEFIKLD,  REV.  JAMES,  M.A.,  was  born  November  15, 
1789,  at  Henley -on -Thames,  Oxfordshire.  His  father,  Nathaniel 
Seholefield,  was  minister  of  the  Independent  Di-s'-nt.-i ->'  chap.  I,  in 
that  town.  Ho  was  educated  in  tho  school  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
London,  became  a  Grecian  there,  and  obtained  several  prizes.  He  was 
entered  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1809.  Having  been  elected 
Scholar  in  1812,  he  in  that  year  obtained  the  Craven  Uuiversi'y 
Scholarship.  Ho  took  holy  orders  in  October  1813,  by  special  permis- 
sion, before  he  had  taken  his  degreo  of  B.A  Soon  afterw.ird-,  on 
proceeding  to  his  degree,  ho  attained  tho  place  of  Senior  Chancellor's 
Medallist,  and  was  first  In  the  list  of  Senior  Optimes.  About  the  samo 
time  he  became  curate  to  Mr.  Simeon,  of  Trinity  Church,  Cambridge. 
In  October  1815,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Having 
taken  his  degree  of  M.A.,  he  obtained  in  July  1823,  by  presentation  of 
his  college,  the  perpetual  curacy  of  St.  Michael's,  Cambridge,  where 
for  thirty  years  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office  with 
unwearied  zeal  and  assiduity.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Dobree,  he  was 
elected,  October  22,  1825,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Univer.-ity 
of  Cambridge.  In  1827  ho  married,  and  in  the  same  year  he  com- 
menced the  courses  of  lectures  on  the  principal  Greek  authors,  which, 
with  few  interruptions,  he  continued  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
In  the  Lent  Term  of  each  year  he  delivered  lectures  on  ^Eschylus, 
Plato,  Aristophanes,  Thucydides,  Sophocles,  Demosthenes,  and  Pindar, 
returning  to  each,  on  an  average,  once  in  seven  years.  In  1844  ho 
made  a  tour  in  Scotland,  and  he  visited  that  country  three  times  after- 
wards. On  the  11th  of  November  1819  the  church  of  St  Michael  was 
burnt  down.  On  the  following  day  Dr.  French,  canon  of  Ely,  died, 
and  Mr.  Seholefield  succeede  1  him  ia  the  canonry,  the  preferment 
being  attached  to  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Greek.  St.  Michael's 
church  was  rebuilt,  and  was  re-opened  January  11,  1852.  Profes  or 
Scholefield's  health  however  had  been  failing  for  some  time,  and  he  was 
ordered  by  his  medical  adviser  to  refrain  from  preaching,  and  take 
rest  in  some  healthful  and  pleasant  place.  For  that  purpose  he  retired 
to  Hastings,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  aud  there  died,  April  4,  ls03. 
He  was  buried  at  Fairlight,  near  Hastings. 

Professor  Seholefield  s  principal  literary  publications  are  as  follows. 
In  1026  he  published  a  new  edition  of  Person's  Four  Tragedies  of 
Euripides;  in  1828  an  editiou  of  Middletou's  '  Tr<  atise  on  the  Greik 
Article;'  an  edition  of  jEscbylus,  with  notes  critical  and  explanatory; 
aud  a  new  edition  of  Bishop  Leighton's  '  Prpelt-ctiones.'  His  next  work 
was  '  Petri  Pauli  Dobree  Adversaria,'  containing  Dobree's  notes  on  tho 
Greek  historians,  philosophers,  aud  minor  orators,  of  which  Part  L 
was  published  January  1831  ;  Part  II.  Novemb  r  1831  ;  and  Part  III. 
January  1833.  In  1832  he  published  'Hints  for  an  Improved  Trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament,'  and  in  1834  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  the  original  Greek  aud  authorised  English  version 
are  printed  in  parallel  columns.  In  1843  he  published  au  edition  of 
the  'Eumenides'  of  ^Escbylus.  Several  of  his  sermons  have  been 
published  in  a  separate  form. 

(Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  James  Seholefield,  M.A.,  late  of  Trinity  College, 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Perpetual 
Curate  of  St.  Michael's,  and  Canon  of  Ely,  by  his  Widow,  with  Notes  on 
his  Literary  Character  by  the  Rev.  William  Selwyn,  M.A.,  Canon  of 
Ely,  8vo,  1855.) 

SCHOLZ,  JOHANN  MATTHIAS  AUGUST,  was  born  at  Kaps- 
dorf  near  Breslau  in  Prussian  Silesia  on  February  8,  1794.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  the  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium  of 
Breslau,  iu  1812  entered  the  university  there  where  he  studied  theology 
and  philology;  and  in  1S14  gaiued  a  prize  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
theological  faculty  for  his  essay  on  the  Parable  of  the  Vineyard. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  commenced  his  critical  labours  on  the  text  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  with  this  object  after  be  had  for  two  years 
.availed  himself  of  the  materials  in  the  library  of  Vienna,  in  1S17-19 
he  visited  Paris  and  Loudon,  Switzerland  and  Italy.  In  1S20,  im- 
mediately after  being  appointed  professor  extraordinary  of  theology 
at  Bonn,  he  joined  the  expedition  under  Minutoli  for  the  explora- 
tion of  Egypt  aud  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  travellers  disagreed 
and  parted,  but  Scholz  journeyed  through  Egypt  Palestine,  and  Syria 
for  four  months,  when  he  returned  to  Trieste.  At  Breslau  in  1821  he 
took  priest's  orders,  exercised  his  functions  at  Bonn,  aud  in  1S23  was 
made  professor  of  theology  in  the  university  aud  a  canon  of  the 
cathedral.  He  died  iu  November  1S52.  Among  his  principal  works 
we  may  mention  'Reise  in  die  Gegend  zwischen  Alexandrien  und 
Paratoniuui,  die  libysche  Wiiste,  Siwa,  £gj pten,  Pal'a.-tina,  und  Syricii, 
in  den  Jahreu  1820  und  lS21,'  which  was  a  selection  from  his  diary, 
aud  was  published  in  1S22.  Iu  1825  he  issued  at  Bonn  his  '  Commen- 
tatio  de  Golgathse  et  Jesu  Chnsti  Sepulcri  situ,'  in  1S34  his  '  Hand- 
buch  der  biblischeu  ArcbUologie,'  and  iu  1S30  and  1S35.  the  great 
object  of  his  studies,  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  under  the  title 
of '  Novum  Testamcntum  Greece,'  in  two  volumes.  Scholz's  excel- 
lence as  a  philologist  has  been  generally  acknowledged,  and  his  labour? 
are  held  iu  high  estimation. 

SCHOMBERG,  ARMAND  FREDERIC  DE,  was  of  German 
family,  but  born  of  an  English  mother,  of  the  house  of  Dudley,  in 
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or  about  1608.  Bred  a  soldier,  he  be=au  las  career  in  the  Swedish 
army,  duriug  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  and  was  punished  by  the 
emperor  for  the  part  which  he  took  by  confiscation  of  his  property. 
He  then  entered  the  service  of  the  Netherlands,  and  afterwards  that 
of  France,  in  which,  from  1650  to  1685,  ho  led  an  active  and  dis- 
tinguished life,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  marshal.  In  1685,  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  drove  him,  with  many  other  of  the 
best  and  most  useful  subjects  of  France,  to  seek  liberty  of  conscience 
in  another  country  ;  and  he  betook  himself  first  to  the  service  of 
Portugal,  then  to  that  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  lastly  to 
that  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  when  about  to  make  his  descent  upon 
England  in  1688.  In  our  own  country  the  course  of  events  gave  little 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  military  talent.  Schomberg  was  sent 
to  Ireland  in  1689,  as  commander-iu-cbief ;  where,  during  ten 
months,  his  successes  fell  short  of  the  expectation  raised  by  his  high 
reputation.  Age  perhaps  had  made  him  over-cautious.  He  was 
killed  July  1,  1690,  by  a  pistol-shot,  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
while  gallantly  leading  a  regiment  of  French  Protestants  across  the 
river. 

SCHOMBU11QK,  ROBERT  HERMANN,  Knight,  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Frederick  Lewis  Schomburgk,  a  German  Protestant  minister  in 
Thuriugia,  was  born  in  1804.  From  his  early  years  he  has  been 
devoted  to  geographical  science  and  to  the  study  of  natural  history. 
In  1831  he  was  sent  out  to  the  West  Indies  to  survey  the  island  of 
Anegada,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  surrounded  by  coral  reefs,  on 
which  many  shipwrecks  had  occurred.  In  1835  he  undertook  a  mission 
from  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London  to  explore  the  interior 
of  Guiana.  His  researches  were  carried  on  in  the  face  of  difficulties 
of  a  very  formidable  character,  but  he  succeeded  in  tracing  the  more 
important  rivers  and  in  exploring  the  interior  of  the  country,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  describe  in  a  far  more  satisfactory  manner  than  had  been 
hitherto  done  the  physical  features,  geology,  and  natural  history  of 
Guiana;  much  indeed  being  for  the  first  time  made  known  to  the 
scientific  world.  It  was  during  this  exploratory  journey  that  Mr. 
Schomburgk  in  making  his  way  up  the  Brrbice  River  discovered, 
January  1,  1837,  the  Victoria  Regia  water  lily,  the  most  magnificent 
aquatic  plant  known  to  exist :  he  communicated  an  account  of  his 
discovery  to  the  London  Botanical  Society,  where  it  was  read  Septem- 
ber 7,  1837.  The  plant  itself  we  need  hardly  say  has  been  made  a 
denizen  of  the  great  public  and  private  conservatories  of  this  country. 
Full  accounts  of  his  journeys  in  Guiana  were  communicated  duriDg 
their  progress  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  published  in  the 
'  Journal'  of  that  society,  and  much  of  their  substance  was  afterwards 
embodied  in  his  work  on  British  Guiana.  On  his  return  to  England 
in  1839  Mr.  Schomburgk  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society  for  bis  '  Travels  and  Researches  during  the  years  1835-39 
in  the  Colony  of  British  Guiana,  and  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  South 
America.'  In  the  following  year,  1840,  he  was  sent  by  the  British 
government  to  make  a  survey  of  British  Guiana.  Having  success- 
fully accomplished  this  object  he  was  knighted  on  his  return.  He 
published  shortly  after  a  very  valuable  account  of  the  country  under 
the  title  of  '  A  Description  of  British  Guiana.'  He  also  published  a 
series  of  '  Views  in  the  Interior  of  Guiana.'  In  1847  Sir  R.  H.  Schom- 
burgk published  a  very  elaborate  '  History  of  Barbadoes,'  a  work  of 
great  research  and  value.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  British  consul 
to  the  republic  of  St.  Domingo,  and  in  1857  to  Bang-kok  in  Siam. 

Sir  Robert  has  continued  to  pursue  in  San  Domingo  his  scientific 
labours,  and  the  results  have  been  at  intervals  communicated  to  the 
Geographical  and  other  societies.  One  of  his  very  valuable  papers 
deserves  to  be  specially  mentioned,  an  account  of  his  investigation 
of  the  physical  geography,  &c,  of  the  '  Peninsula  and  Bay  of  Samana  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,'  which  he  communicated  to  the  foreign  office, 
and  which  was  printed  in  the  '  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,'  vol.  xxiii.,  1853.  Sir  R.  H.  Schomburgk  enjoys  a  European 
reputation,  as  is  evinced  by  the  honours  he  has  received  from  various 
courts  and  learned  societies :  he  was  nominated  a  knight  of  the 
Prussian  order  of  the  Red  Eagle  in  1S40  ;  of  the  Saxon  order  of  Merit 
in  1845  ;  and  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1847  ;  he  was 
created  Doctor  of  Philosophy  by  the  University  of  KSnigsberg,  and 
lie  has  been  elected  an  honorary  member  of  several  of  the  learned 
societies  of  Europe  and  America.    [See  Supplement  ] 

SCHON  or  SCHONGAUER,  MARTIN,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  e  u-ly  German  painters  and  engravers,  was,  according  to  recent 
discoveries,  born  at  Ulm  of  a  family  which  produced  many  artists 
somewhere  about  the  year  1420  ;  his  name  occurs  in  Ulni  documents 
from  1441  to  1461.  The  inscription  therefore  upon  the  bick  of  his 
portrait  in  the  gallery  at  Munich,  though  probably  authentic,  is  appa- 
rently erroneous.  He  settled  about  1461  at  Colmar,  and  died  there 
February  2,  1488. 

Martin  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  an  engraver  in  his  youth,  and 
to  have  devoted  his  attention  principally  to  painting  after  a  visit  to 
the  Netherlands,  where  he  became  acquninted  with  the  excellent 
woiksof  the  Van  Escks  and  their  scholars.  He  probably  resided 
some  time  at  Antwerp,  as  he  was  sometimes  called  by  the  Italians 
Martiuo  d'Anversa;  and  from  a  letter  of  Lambertus  Lombardus  to 
Vasari  dated  April  27,  1565,  and  published  by  Gaye  in  his  Carteggio 
Inedito  d'Artisti,  iii.  177,  it  is  supposed  that  he  studied  under  Roger 
van  Bruges,  now  from  good  evidence  considered  to  be  the  painter 


of  the  portable  altar  of  Charles  V.,  which  has  been  hitherto 
attributed  to  Memling. 

The  best  works  of  Martin  Sehon  are  still  at  Colmar  in  the  college 
library,  but  there  are  mauy  which  are  attributed  to  him  iu  the  collec- 
tions of  Munich,  Vienna,  Nurnberg,  and  Schleissheim,  and  in  other 
places,  as  Ulm,  Stuttgart,  Basel,  Berlin,  &c.  His  pictures  are  in  all 
respects  similar  to  those  of  other  pupils  of  the  Vau  Eyck  school,  but 
are  inferior  in  colour  to  those  of  his  master  Roger  van  Bruges;  they 
are  notwithstanding  among  the  best  works  of  their  style.  Many  of 
the  pictures  of  an  inferior  painter,  Martin  Sch'ffner,  have  been  and 
still  are  ascribed  to  Martin  Sehon.  None  of  his  pictures  are  signed 
with  cither  a  name  or  a  monogram,  but  his  prints  are  generally 
marked  with  a  monogram. 

Schon's  prints,  though  crude  in  light  and  shade,  are  among  the  best 
of  the  early  productions  of  the  Germans  iu  this  class.  Bartsch  enu- 
merates and  describes  116.  Seventeen  othere  bear  his  monogram,  but 
are  supposed  not  to  be  by  him  ;  and  twelve  very  doubtful  prints  are 
enumerated  by  Heineken :  the  list  is  reprinted  in  Nagler's  '  KiinBtler 
Lexicon.'  Schbn,  which  in  German  signifies  excellent  and  beautiful, 
is  supposed  to  be  a  nickname  of  this  artist,  whose  real  name  was 
Schongauer ;  he  was  formerly  called  H  iibsch  Martin  by  the  Germans, 
and  Bel  Martiuo  and  Buon  Martino  by  the  Italians.  There  was  au 
earlier  painter  and  wood  engraver  of  the  name  of  Martin  Schoen  at 
Ulm,  who  was  active  from  1394  until  1416.  In  the  National  Gallery  is  a 
composition  of  many  small  figures,  '  The  Death  of  the  Virgin,'  by  him. 

(Sandrart,  Deutsche  Academie,  <bc.  ;  Bartsch,  Peintre  Oraveur ; 
Griineisen,  Ulm»  Kuntsleben  im  MittelalUr  ;  Von  Quandt,  Kunlsblatl, 
1 840  ;  Waagen,  Kuntswerlce  und  Kiimtler  in  DeutscUand,  vol.  iii. ;  Nag- 
ler,  Neite*  A  llgemeines  Kiimtler  Lexicon  ;  Passavant,  Peintre  Oraveur.) 

SCHONLEUM;  JOHANN  LUK,  a  distinguished  German  physician. 
He  was  born  at  Bamberg  on  the  30th  of  November  1793,  and  received 
his  early  education  in  the  gymnasium  of  that  place.  He  afterwards 
studied  in  the  universities  of  Landshut  and  Wurzburg,  in  the  latter 
of  which  he.  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  year  1816. 
He  afterwards  studied  at  Gbttingen  and  Jena,  but  returned  to  Wurz- 
burg in  1819.  The  following  year  he  was  made  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  in  the  Julius  Hospital.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  for 
his  industry  in  the  observation  of  disease.  In  1833  be  accepted  the 
professorship  of  Clinical  Medicine  at  Zurich.  In  1840  he  commenced 
delivering  lectures  in  Berlin,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  a  tracted 
great  attention  on  account  of  the  wide  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  disease  which  he  display  ed.  hie  was  appointed  Prof-  ssor 
of  Pathology  in  the  university,  and  also  professor  at  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Military  Academy  of  Berlin.  He  is  chiefly  known  out  of 
Germany  by  the  clinical  reports  of  his  lectures  and  ca^es  published  by 
his  pupils.  He  has  published  nothing  himself.  Those  however  who 
are  anxious  to  discover  his  opinions  will  find  them  in  a  work  entitled 
'  General  and  Special  Pathology,  and  Therapeutics,'  published  at 
Wurzburg,  in  four  volumes,  in  1832.    [See  Supplement.] 

SCHOOLCRAFT,  HENRY  ROWE,  celebrated  on  account  of  his 
travels  among  the  native  Indians  of  .North  America,  and  hi>  researches 
into  their  language  and  antiquities,  was  born  on  the  28th  of  March 
1793,  at  Hamilton  in  Albany,  New  York,  where  his  father,  Colonel 
Lawrence  Schoolcraft,  was  the  manager  of  extensive  glass-works. 
Having  while  a  mere  child  displayed  a  remarkable  talent  for  drawing 
and  painting,  negociations  were  entered  into  for  his  apprenticeship  to 
a  portrait-painter,  but  his  destination  is  said  to  have  been  changed  to 
that  of  a  house-painter,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  actually 
apprenticed ;  and  we  find  him  at  a  sufficiently  early  age  engaged  in 
the  study  of  literature  and  science.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  a 
contributor  of  both  prose  and  verse  to  the  newspapers,  and  he  was,  we 
are  told,  already  occupied  in  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  languages. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  Union  College,  wher^  he  completed 
his  scholastic  education.  Hebrew,  German,  and  French  he  is  said  to 
have  taught  himself  during  the  intervals  of  collegiate  study  and  news- 
paper writing,  and  he  at  the  same  time  was  assiduously  engaged  in 
the  study  of  mineralogy.  In  1816  he  commenced  the  publication  of 
a  work  on  the  manufacture  of  glass,  enamel,  &c,  and  the  application 
of  chemistry  to  these  arts,  under  the  title  of  '  Vitreology,'  but  not 
meeting  with  a  sufficient  sale  it  was  discontinued. 

He  began  in  1817  the  course  of  travel  and  inquiry  to  which  he 
owes  his  reputation,  by  a  journey,  prosecuted  through  that  and  part 
of  the  following  year,  down  the  Alleghany  river  to  the  Ohio,  thence 
up  the  Missouri  to  St.  Louis,  exploring  the  whole  of  the  Missouri 
shore  on  foot,  as  well  as  the  district  around  Potosi,  and  thence  to 
the  Ozack  and  highland  regions  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  the  wilder  parts  of  Arkansas.  His  object  in  this 
jouiney  was  to  make  a  geological  exploration  of  the  country  and  to 
form  a  mineralogical  collection;  and  having  arranged  his  notes  and 
specimens  he  proceeded  to  Washington,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  tbe 
government  to  un  lertake  the  working  of  the  Lad  mines  of  Missouri. 
He  met  with  a  warm  reception  from  the  scientific  men  of  the  capital, 
his  collections  beiug  tbe  first  of  the  kind  made,  with  any  approach  to 
completeness,  in  America.  In  like  manner  his  account  of  the  '  Mines 
and  Mineral  Resources  of  Missouri'  (8vo,  1819),  was  recognised  as  the 
first  detailed  description  of  a  North  American  mining  district  which 
had  then  been  published.  The  success  of  this  work  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment by  Galhoun  as  geologist  to  the  exploring  expedition  under 
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General  Casa,  despatched  by  the  government  in  tho  spring  of  1820,  to 
tho  sources  of  the  Mississippi.  Of  this  expedition  ho  publishod  on 
his  return  in  1821,  his  'Journal/  and  also  his  geological  report.  Theao 
works  added  much  to  hi.s  reputation,  and  of  the  '  Journal '  a  largo 
edition  was  sold  in  a  fow  weeks.  Having  buen  appointed  secretary 
to  an  Indian  conference  at  Chicago,  ho  made  in  1821  a  lengthened 
journey  along  tho  Miami  and  Wabash  rivers,  and  into  Illinois,  of  which 
ho  published  an  account  under  the  title  of  '  Travels  in  the  Central 
l'ortions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.' 

In  1822  ho  was  appointed  by  President  Monroe  agent  for  Indian 
affairs  in  tho  North  Western  Provinces,  his  residence  being  fixod  at 
the  foot  of  Lake  Superior.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  and 
married  Miss  Jane  Johnston,  the  oldest  daughter  of  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman who  had  settled  in  those  parts,  and  married  the  daughter 
of  Wa-bo-jeeg,  a  celebrated  war  sachem  and  hereditary  ruling  cacique. 
Miss  Johnston,  who  had  been  sent  to  Europo  to  bo  educated,  was  a 
young  lady  of  accomplishments  and  literary  tastes,  but  she  had  derived 
from  her  mother  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Indian  language 
and  traditions  for  which  she  retained  a  warm  attachment.  His 
marriage  with  her  stimulated  his  interest  in  Indian  matters  and 
smoothed  his  way  for  the  acquisition  of  all  kinds  of  information;  and 
during  a  continuous  residence  of  twenty  years  in  the  vicinity  of 
Indian  tribes  at  Elmwood  and  Micliilimackinack  he  pursued  with 
untiring  ardour  the  investigation  of  the  Indian  languages,  ethnology, 
and  antiquities,  abandoning  for  them,  to  a  great  extent  tho  geological 
studies  which  had  won  him  his  early  reputation.  But  during  all  this 
time  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  his  official  and  extra-official  duties. 
He  attended  several  important  conferences  of  Indian  tribes,  and  in 
1831  was  sent  on  two  or  three  occasions,  accompanied  by  United  States 
troops,  to  adviso  or  compel  hostile  tribes  to  arrange  their  differences. 
From  1828  to  1832  he  was  a  member  of  the  territorial  legislature,  and 
in  that  capacity  he  procured  the  passing  of  several  laws  tending  to  benefit 
the  Indian  races ;  he  also  induced  the  legislature  to  adopt  a  system 
of  county  and  township  names  formed  by  him  on  the  basis  of  tho 
aboriginal  vocabulary.  During  this  time  he  managed  the  finances  of 
the  territory;  and  he  founded  in  1828  the  Michigan  Historical  Society, 
and  the  Algic  Society  of  Detroit  for  the  investigation  of  the  Indian 
language  aud  antiquities. 

In  1832  Mr.  Schoolcraft  was  directed  to  conduct  an  expedition  to 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  north  and  west  of  St.  Anthony's  Falls.  Of  this 
journey  he  published  an  account  with  maps,  under  the  title  of  'An 
Expedition  to  Itasca  Lake,'  Now  York,  1834.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  "suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  the  Mississippi  up  to  its  ultimate  forks,  and  to  its 
actual  source  in  Itasca  Lake,  which  point  he  reached  on  the  23rd  of 
July,  1832."  According  to  the  writer  of  'Sketches  of  the  Life  of  H.  R. 
Schoolcraft,'  prefixed  to  his  '  Thirty  Years  with  the  Indian  Tribes,'  he 
is  "the  only  man  in  America  who  has  seen  the  Mississippi  from  its 
source  in  Itasca  Lake  to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 

In  1836  President  Jackson  appointed  Mr.  Schoolcraft  commissioner 
to  treat  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  north-west  for  the  purchase  of 
their  lands,  and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  them  a  tract  of  some 
16,000,000  acres  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Lakes.  On  the  completion 
of  this  negociation  he  was  appointed  acting  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  for  the  northern  department,  and  in  1839  chief  disbursing  agent 
for  the  same  department. 

One  of  his  earliest  undertakings  in  connection  with  his  Indian  studies 
was  the  construction  of  a  complete  lexicon  of  the  Algonquin  language 
— or  the  primitive  and  most  widely-diffused  of  the  aboriginal  languages; 
and  he  reduced  tho  grammar  of  this  language  to  a  system.  He  read 
before  the  Algic  Society  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Algonquin  language, 
and  two  of  them  being  translated  into  French  by  M.  Duponceau, 
obtained  for  him  the  gold  medal  of  the  National  Institute  of  France. 
In  1839  appeared  his  'Algic  Researches,  comprising  Inquiries  respecting 
the  Mental  Characteristics  of  the  North  American  Indians  :  First  Series, 
Indian  Tales  and  Legends,'  2  vols.  12mo,  New  York,  1839  :  a  valuable 
body  of  legends  collected  by  him  from  the  Indian  wigwams,  or 
obtained  by  his  wife  from  her  family  stores.  No  book  had  given  so 
faithful  an  image  of  the  domestic  life  and  habits  of  thought  of  the 
aboriginal  Americans;  and  if  we  have  since  been  able  to  penetrate 
even  further  into  their  inner  life,  it  has  been  chiefly  by  means  of  Mr. 
Schoolcraft's  subsequent  publications. 

He  now  resolved  to  remove  to  New  York,  and  digest  the  immense 
mass  of  materials  he  had  so  laboriously  collected.  Arriving  in  that 
city  in  1841,  he  issued  proposals — with  a  specimen  number — of  an 
'  Indian  Cyclopaedia,'  which  was  intended  to  embrace  the  history, 
ethnology,  and  philology  of  the  tribes,  and  the  geography  and  anti- 
quities of  the  country  occupied  by  them ;  but  he  could  find  no  publisher 
willing  to  undertake  the  risk  of  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  and  the 
scheme  foil  to  tho  ground.  He  then  resolved  to  undertake  a  tour  in 
Europe,  partly  in  order  to  make  himself  better  acquainted  with  the 
recent  progress  in  archrcological  and  philological  studies.  His  works 
had  already  rendered  his  name  familiar  in  Europe,  and  he  received  a 
warm  welcome  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent ;  but  during 
his  absence  he  lost  his  wife,  the  companion  of  his  Indian  studies. 
On  his  return  to  America  he  made  an  antiquarian  tour  in  Western 
Virginia,  Ohio,  and  the  Canadas  ;  and  he  communicated  the  result  of 
his  examinations  of  the  great  Indian  mounds  which  he  saw  in  this 
journey  to  the  Geographical  Society  of  Denmark,  which  had  elected 
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him  an  honorary  member.  In  1814  ho  published  in  numbers  tho  first 
volume  of  a  miscellany  entitled  '  Oneota,  or  tin;  Indian  in  hw  Wigwam,' 
in  which  ho  gavo  populur  Bketclxes  of  the  hihtory,  customs,  poetry, 
traditions,  &c,  of  tho  Indians,  with  descriptions  of  their  country,  in 
extracts  from  his  journals,  besides  much  other  miBcellauoouB  inform- 
ation respecting  them.  About  the  same  timo  appeared  a  collection  of 
his  poetry,  under  tho  title  of '  Alhalla,  or  tho  Lord  of  Talledaga,  a 
Tale  of  the  Creek  War,  and  some  Miscellaneous  Pieces,'  some  of  them 
previously  printed.  Ho  also  printed  an  'Address'  delivered  before  the 
Ethnological  Society  of  New  York,  of  which  ho  was  one  of  tho  founders; 
a  paper  on  the  'Grave  Creek  Mound  in  Western  Virginia '  (in  the 
'  Transactions '  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society);  an  'Addreaa' 
delivered  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society;  and  Home  other 
papers. 

In  1845  the  legislature  of  the  stato  of  New- York  empowered  Mr. 
Schoolcraft  to  take  a  census  aud  collect  statistics  of  the  Iroquois  or 
Six  Nations,  and  the  results  were  published  in  the  following  year  under 
the  title  of  '  Notes  on  the  Iroquois,  or  Contributions  to  the  Statistics, 
Aboriginal  History,  Antiquities,  and  General  Ethnology  of  Western 
New- York.'  This  work,  which  gave  a  much  more  favourable  view 
than  was  commonly  held  of  the  condition  aud  prospects  of  the  tribes, 
was  a  good  deal  canvassed,  but  was  received  with  very  general  appro- 
bation. In  184  G  Mr.  Schoolcraft  succeeded  in  bringing  the  Aborigines 
question  under  the  notice  of  Congress,  and  by  a  large  body  of  various 
information  enforcing  his  opinion  that  their  character  had  been  mis- 
understood and  a  wrong  policy  adopted  towards  them  ;  and  he  strongly 
urged  the  importance  of  the  executivo  making  a  strenuous  effort  to 
collect  such  historical  and  other  information  as  might  still  be  preserved 
among  them,  as  well  as  full  information  respecting  their  actual  con- 
dition. In  consequence  of  his  representations  the  Congress  passed  an 
act,  authorising  the  appropriation  of  the  necessary  funds  for  the  purposo 
and  directing  the  secretary  of  war  "  to  collect  the  statistics  of  all  tho 
tribes  within  the  Union,  together  with  materials  to  illustrate  their 
history,  condition,  aud  prospects."  The  enquiry  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Schoolcraft,  who  issued  an  elaborate  series  of  questions,  "embodying 
the  results  of  his  thirty  years'  studies,"  and  carried  out  tho  investiga- 
tion with  a  rare  amount  of  zeal  aud  energy.  The  first  part  of  his 
report  appeared  in  1850  in  the  shape  of  a  bulky  quarto  volume, 
entitled  'Historical  and  Statistical  Information  respecting  the  History, 
Condition,  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States, 
collected  and  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  per  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3rd,  1847,  by  H.  R.  S.,  illus- 
trated by  S.  Eastman,  Capt.  U.  S.  army  :  published  by  Authority  of 
Congress ; '  and  three  more  parts  or  volumes  have  since  appeared.  This 
great  work,  in  its  way  unique,  must  always  remain  a  standard 
authority  on  the  interesting  subject  of  which  it  treats ;  and  with  Mr. 
Schoolcraft's  more  popular  works  it  comprises  that  complete  '  Indian 
Cyclopaedia '  which  in  his  earlier  days  it  was  his  ambition  to  produce. 

During  the  progress  of  this  his  great  work— to  carry  on  which 
effectually  he  had  removed  with  his  second  wife  to  Washington — he 
commenced  the  publication  of  '  a  revised  series  of  his  complete  works,' 
by  the  publication,  in  one  Svo  volume,  Phil.  1851,  of  his  'Personal 
Memoirs  of  a  Residence  of  Thirty  years  with  the  Indian  Tribes  on  the 
American  Frontiers,  1812-1842,'  a  work  answering  pretty  closely  to  its 
title,  and  consequently  neither  systematic  nor  profound,  and,  despite 
of  many  remarkable  personal  adventures,  in  its  disconnection  not  very 
entertaining,  but  full  of  materials  serviceable  to  those  interested  in 
Indian  manners,  language,  and  history  :  prefixed  to  it  is  a  somewhat 
too  magniloquent  life  of  the  author,  from  which  the  materials  of  this 
sketch  are  (with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  writings)  mainly 
derived.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  has  since  published  'American  Indians, 
their  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects,  from  Original  Notes  and 
Manuscripts,'  1  vol.  Svo ;  '  Scenes  and  Adventures  in  the  Semi- Alpine 
Region  of  the  Ozack  Mountains  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,'  Svo,  1853; 
and  '  The  Myth  of  Hiawatha  and  other  Oral  Legends,  Mythological, 
and  Allegoric,  of  the  North  American  Indians,'  Svo,  Phil.,  1856.  The 
last  work  was  published  in  consequence  of  the  popularity  of  Long- 
fellow's celebrated  poem  of  Hiawatha.  In  the  Notes  to  that  poem, 
Mr.  Longfellow  mentions  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  writings  as  the  source 
whence  he  derived  his  legend,  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft  was  induced  by 
this  notice  to  revise  and  recast  his  '  Algic  Researches,'  which  had  long 
been  out  of  print,  and  give  the  Indian  stories  in  their  original 
simplicity. 

Besides  being  a  member  of  the  chief  American  literary  and  scientific 
societies  Mr.  Schoolcraft  is  an  associate  or  member  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  London,  the  Ethnological  Society  of  Paris,  and  the  Society 
of  Northern  Antiquaries,  Copenhagen.  In  1346  the  University  of 
Geneva  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.    [See  Supplement.] 

SCHOOTEN,  FRANCIS,  aDutch  mathematician  of  the  17th  century, 
of  whose  life  scarcely  auy  particulars  have  been  preserved.  He  was 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Leyden,  and  was  one  of  the  young  philo- 
sophers, chiefly  natives  of  Holland,  who,  rising  superior  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  age  in  favour  of  the  ancient  geometry,  contributed  most  to  the 
establishment  and  promotion  of  what  was  then  called  the  New  analysis 
— the  algebra  of  Descartes  and  the  infinitesimal  calculus. 

In  1646  he  published  a  small  tract  on  conic  sections,  in  which  are 
given  several  ways  of  describing  those  curves  by  a  continuous  motion ; 
aud  in  1649  he  gave  to  the  world  a  Latin  translation,  accompanied  by 
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a  learned  commentary,  of  the  geometry  of  Descartes.  Ten  years  after- 
wards lie  publ  bed,  with  numerous  additions,  a  second  edition  of  the 
commentary  in  two  volumes.  This  work  has  met  with  general  appro- 
bation, as  it  presents  a  clear  explanation  of  the  subject  without  the 
prolixity  which  usually  accompanies  the  writings  of  a  commentator  ; 
it  is  also  enriched  with  the  researches  of  several  distinguished  mathe- 
maticians of  tho  age.  It  contains  two  letters  from  Hudde  (burgo- 
master of  Amsterdam)  on  the  reduction  of  equations,  on  the  method 
of  tangents,  and  on  propositions  concerning  maxima  and  minima ;  and 
one  from  Van  Heuraet  on  the  rectification  of  curves.  There  arealso 
two  tracts  by  M.  Beaune  on  the  limits  of  equations,  and  one  entitled 
'  Elementa  Curvarum,'  by  the  unfortunate  minister  De  Witt. 

In  1651  he  published  his  'Principia  Matheseos,'  and  in  1657  his 
'Exercitationes  Mathematics).'  The  latter  work,  which  is  now  scarce, 
contains,  besides  the  solutions  of  several  curious  and  intricate  propo- 
sitions, many  useful  and  instructive  applications  of  algebra  to  geometry, 
particularly  a  restoration,  in  part  and  in  an  algebraic  form,  of  the 
treatise  on  *  Plane  Loci,'  from  the  works  of  Apollouius. 

The  year  of  Schooten's  birth  is  not  known,  but  he  died  in  1659, 
while  the  second  volume  of  the  commentary  above  mentioned  was  in 
the  press.  _  ,  , 

SCHOREL,  or  SCHOORKL,  JOHN,  was  born  in  1495,  at  Schoorl, 
a  village  near  Alkmaar  in  Holland.  His  parents  dying  when  he  was 
very  young,  he  was  put  to  school  by  some  near  relations ;  and  as  he 
very  early  manifested  a  decided  inclination  for  the  art  of  design,  they 
placed  him,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  under  William  Cornelia,  an  indif- 
ferent painter,  with  whom  he  remained  three  years,  and  made  much 
greater  progress  than  might  have  been  expected.  He  afterwards 
studied  under  James  Cornells  at  Amsterdam,  a  much  abler  artist,  who 
took  great  pains  to  instruct  him.  The  fame  of  John  do  Mabuse, 
who  was  living  in  high  esteem  at  Utrecht,  induced  Schorel  to  place 
himself  under  him  ;  but  he  soon  left  him,  on  account  of  his  dissolute 
manners,  which  disgusted  the  young  artist.  Schorel  then  travelled 
through  Germany,  and  passed  some  time  at  Niirnbcrg  with  Albert 
Diirer,  who  treated  him  with  great  kindness.  He  next  went  to  Venice, 
where  he  met  with  an  ecclesiastic,  his  countryman,  who  persuaded  him 
to  join  a  company  of  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land.  In  Palestine  he 
made  numerous  sketches  of  Jerusalem  and  the  environs  of  the  country 
about  Jordan,  and  whatever  appeared  worthy  of  his  attention.  On  his 
way  to  the  Holy  Laud  he  landed  at  Cyprus;  and  on  his  return,  at 
Rhodes,  where  he  was  received  with  much  distinction  by  Villiers,  the 
grand-master  of  the  knights  of  St.  John.  In  these  islands  he  likewise 
enriched  his  portfolio  with  numerous  sketches,  which  were  of  great 
use  to  him  in  his  future  compositions.  On  returning  to  Europe  he 
passed  three  years  at  Rome,  studying  the  works  of  Raffaelle  and  other 
great  masters  and  the  antique.  He  was  the  first  of  the  artists  of  the 
Netherlands  who  introduced  the  Italian  taste  into  his  own  country. 
He  settled  at  Utrecht.  His  works  were  very  numerous,  and  are  spoken 
of  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise  :  among  them  the  Baptism  of  Christ, 
Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  Passage  of  the  Israelites  over 
Jordan,  and  some  others,  are  particularly  mentioned.  Unfortunately 
all  his  great  works  in  the  churches  and  convents  were  destroyed  by  the 
Iconoclasts,  in  1566,  only  four  years  after  his  death.  Though  many 
in  private  collections  escaped  destruction,  his  works  are  now  exces- 
sively scarce.  In  the  collection  of  old  paintings  made  by  Messrs. 
Boisserde,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  are  four  of  his 
pictures ;  and  in  Lord  Methuen's  gallery  at  Corsham  House  there  is 
one,  of  which  Dr.  Waagen  speaks  in  very  high  terms  of  praise.  Schorel, 
who,  besides  his  eminence  as  a  painter,  was  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished men  of  his  time,  died  at  Utrecht,  December  6,  1562.  In  the 
National  Gallery  are  two  pictures  ascribed  to  Van  Schorel. 

SCHOTT,  ANDREAV,  was  born  on  the  12th  of  September,  1552, 
at  Antwerp.  He  studied  at  Louvain,  where  he  afterwards  taught 
rhetoric.  But  the  disturbances  in  the  Netherlands  obliged  him  to 
withdraw  ;  and  about  1577  he  went  to  Paris,  where  for  some  time  he 
assisted  Busbecq  in  his  literary  occupations.  After  a  stay  of  two 
years  in  France  he  went  to  Spain,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
some  persons  of  influence  at  the  court  of  Philip  II.,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  obtained  a  professorship  of  Greek  literature  at  Toledo. 
Schott  gained  so  high  a  reputation,  that  in  1584  he  was  invited  to 
the  professorship  of  Greek  and  rhetoric  in  the  university  of  Saragossa. 
In  1586  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  began  the  study  of  theology,  which  he  subsequently  taught  at 
Saragossa,  until  he  was  invited  to  Rome  as  professor  of  rhetoric  in 
the  college  of  the  Jesuits.  Here  he  remained  for  three  years,  and  at 
the  close  of  this  period  he  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  return 
to  Antwerp.  The  remainder  of  his  life  he  spent  at  Antwerp,  devoting 
himself  entirely  to  literary  pursuits.  He  died  on  the  23d  of  January, 
1629. 

Schott  was  a  man  of  great  industry  and  sincerity  :  he  was  kind  and 
obliging  to  all  persons,  whether  Romanist  or  Protestant,  his  only  object 
being  to  advance  the  interests  of  learning  and  science.  As  a  scholar 
he  is  more  remarkable  for  his  great  and  accurate  learning  than  for 
his  genius  or  critical  talents.  His  works  amounted  to  the  number  of 
forty-seven :  we  shall  only  give  a  list  of  the  more  important  among 
them.  '  Laudatio  Funebris  Ant.  Augusti  Archiep.  Tarraconensis,  in 
qua  ejus  Vita  Scriptsque  disseritur,'  Lcyden,  4to.,  1586;  'Vita;  Com- 
paratse  Aristotelis  acDemosthenia,  Olympiadibus  ac  Prceturis  Atheni- 


ensium  digestse,'  Augsburg,  4to.,  1603 ;  '  Hispania  Illustrata,  seu 
rerum  urbiumquo  Hispania;,  Lusitanire,  ./Ethiopia)  et  India)  Scriptores 
varii,'  Frankfurt,  4  vols,  fob,  1603,  1618  :  the  first  two  vols,  of  this 
very  important  work  were  edited  by  Schott  himself,  the  third  by 
his  brother,  and  the  fourth  by  Pistorius.  '  Thesaurus  Exemplorum 
ac  Sentcntiarum  ex  Auctoribus  Optimis  collectus,  in  ccnturias  quatuor 
divisus,'  Antwerp,  8vo.,  1607  ;  '  Hispania)  Bibliotheca,  seu  de  Acadc- 
miis  et  Bibliothecis,  item  Elogia  et  Nomenclator  Clarorum  Hispania) 
Scriptorum,  qui  Latine  Disciplinaa  omnes  illustrarunt,'  Frankfurt, 
4to.,  1608  :  this  work,  though  of  great  value  for  the  literary  history  of 
Spain,  has  many  defects ;  and  as  the  author's  name  does  not  appear 
on  the  title-page,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  work  was  not  written 
by  Schott  himself.  'Adagia,  sive  Proverbia  Grwcorum  ex  Zeuobio, 
Diogeniano,  et  Suidao  collectaneis  partim  edita,  partim  nunc  primum 
Latino  roddita  ;  accedunt  Proverbiorum  Grsccorum  e  Vaticana  Biblio- 
theca Appendix  ct  Jos.  Scaligeri  Stromateus,'  Antwerp,  1612,  4to. ; 
'  Observationum  Humanarum  Libri  Quinque  quibus  Gra>ci  Latinique 
Scriptores  emendantur  et  illustrantur,'  &c,  Hanau,4to.,  1615;  'Tabula) 
Rei  Nummariae  Romanorum  Graecorumquc  ad  Belgicam,  Gallicam, 
&c.  monetam  rcvocata;,  cum  brevi  Catalogo  eorum  qui  apud  Gracos 
Latinosquc  de  Ponderibus,  Mensuris  et  Re  Nummaria  ecripserunt,' 
Antwerp,  8vo.,  1616  ;  'Selecta  Variorum  Commentaria  in  Orationes 
Ciccronia,'  Cologne,  3  vols,  8vo,  1021.  Schott  also  took  a  part  in  the 
edition  of  the  'Bibliotheca  Patrum,'  which  appeared  at  Cologne  in 
1618,  &c.  He  also  published  editions  of  several  ancient  writers,  such 
•as  Aurelius  Victor,  Pomp.  Mela,  Orosius,  St.  Baailius,  Theophylactes, 
and  wrote  notes  upon  Valerius  Flaccua  and  Corn.  Nepos.  He  also 
edited,  with  additions,  the  '  Annales  Romani '  of  Pighius,  the  '  Itine- 
rary' of  Antoninus,  Goltzius's  'History  of  Sicily,'  Rosiui's '  Antiquitatcs 
Romans),'  and  tho  'Lettres'  of  Paul  Manutiue. 

*SCHOUW,  JOACHIM  FRIEDRICH,  professor  of  botany  and 
superintendant  of  tbo  botanic  gardens  at  Copenhagen.  He  was  born 
at  Copenhagen  in  1789.  He  entered  the  university  in  the  year  1808 
and  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  but  natural  science  having 
more  attractions  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  botany.  In  1812 
he  made  a  natural  history  tour  through  Norway,  and  in  1816  he  pub- 
lished an  essay  entitled  '  De  sedibus  plantarum  originariia,'  for  which 
he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He  after- 
wards travelled  throughout  Europe  in  search  of  botanical  information, 
and  in  1822  commenced  publishing  his  '  Elements  of  a  Universal 
Geography  of  Plants,'  which  was  accompanied  by  an  atlas.  In  1835 
he  was  elected  to  represent  the  University  of  Copenhagen  in  the 
Danish  States'  Assembly,  and  was  for  three  successive  years  president 
of  that  body.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  liberal  opinions,  and 
especially  for  his  advocacy  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  In  1844  he 
was  chosen  spokesman  of  the  deputation  who  presented  a  petition  to 
the  king,  praying  for  equal  rights  in  the  dukedom  of  SchleBwig.  Besides 
the  botanical  works  above,  Dr.  Schouw  has  published  many  others  on  the 
distribution  of  plants,  and  the  relations  of  climate  to  natural  history 
productions.  One  of  them  entitled  '  Earth,  Plants,  and  Man,'  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Professor  Henfrey.  Dr.  Schouw  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the 
distribution  of  plants,  and  his  views  on  the  subject  of  their  relations 
are  everywhere  adopted  as  the  basis  of  modern  researches  on  this 
subject. 

SCHREVE'LIUS,  CORNELIUS,  was  born  at  Haarlem  in  South 
Holland,  about  the  year  1615.  He  was  brought  up  as  a  physician, 
but  it  is  not  stated  if  he  ever  practised  this  profession,  and  he  is  only 
known  by  his  literary  labours.  In  1662  he  succeeded  his  father  as 
rector  of  a  school  at  Leyden,  which  place  beheld  till  his  death  in  1664, 
according  to  some,  or  in  1667  according  to  others.  Schrevelius 
published  editions  of  many  of  the  Latin  classical  writers  with  notes 
collected  from  various  critics ;  Juvenal,  Persius,  Terence,  Virgil, 
Horace,  and  Cicero  are  among  the  number.  He  also  published  a 
Hesiod  and  Homer  in  the  same  way.  He  also  edited  the  '  Lexicon  ' 
of  Scapula,  and  that  of  Hesychius,  which  bears  date  the  year  1068, 
after  the  death  of  Schrevelius,  as  appears  from  the  dedication  of  the 
printer.  Schrevelius  is  best  known  by  his  '  Lexicon  Manuale  Grreco- 
Latinum,'  the  fourth  edition  of  which  is  said  to  have  appeared  in 
1645.  Works  of  this  kind  should  be  estimated  by  the  period  to 
which  they  belong,  and  in  this  view  the  '  Lexicon  Manuale  '  had  the 
merit  of  furnishing  the  young  scholar  with  a  cheap  dictionary  of  the 
Greek  language.  This  dictionary  however  is  of  very  limited  use,  as 
it  is  only  applicable  to  a  few  authors.  Perhaps  few  school-books  have 
been  more  extensively  used ;  the  editions  both  English  and  foreign 
are  innumerable  :  but  it  in  formed  on  a  plan  fundamentally  bad,  and 
is  full  of  errors  of  all  kinds. 

SCHUBERT,  FRANZ,  a  German  composer,  of  whose  biography 
very  little  is  known.  He  was  bom  at  Vienna,  January  31,  1797,  and 
died  in  the  same  city,  November  19,  1828.  He  composed  several 
operas,  symphonies,  and  other  works  of  magnitude ;  but  they  never 
attracted  much  notice,  and  his  short  life  appears  to  have  been  spent  in 
neglect  and  obscurity.  His  large  works  are  forgotten ;  but  he  has 
gained  a  great  amount  of  posthumous  fame  by  his  songs  and  ballads, 
many  of  which  are  extant,  and  generally  admired,  not  only  in  Ger- 
many, but  in  Italy,  France,  England,  America,  and  indeed  throughout 
the  whole  musical  world ;  and  they  deserve  their  reputation,  for, 
while  their  simple,  natural,  and  expressive  melody  delights  the  popular 
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ear,  tho  most  accomplished  musicinn  is  charmed  by  their  masterly 
construction  and  inexhaustible  richness  of  fancy.  But  the  songs 
which  pass  under  Schubert's  Dame  aro  very  unequal  in  merit,  and  it  is 
believed  that  many  of  them  are  not  his  composition,  but  spurious 
imitations  of  his  style. 

•SCHUBERT,  GOTTHILF  HEINRICH  VON,  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  the  University  of  Munich,  was  born  April  2G,  1780,  at  1  lohen- 
slein  in  Saxony,  where  his  father  was  minister.  Ho  received  his  early 
education  at  Greiz  and  Weimar,  and  whilst  at  Weimar  attracted 
the  notice  of  Herder,  who  received  him  into  his  house.  He  com- 
menced the  study  of  theology  in  tho  University  of  Leipzig,  but  a  year 
after  he  left  for  Jena,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
medicine.  He  commenced  practice  as  a  physician  in  Altenberg,  and 
met  with  considerable  success;  but  he  was  fond  of  literature,  and 
this  led  him  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  In  1804  he  published  a 
romance  entitled  '  Dio  Kireho  und  die  Cotter.'  After  remaining  two 
years  in  Altenberg,  he  went  to  Freiburg,  in  order  to  study  geology. 
In  I  807  he  repaired  to  Dresden  to  study  the  art- treasures  of  that  city ; 
hero  he  delivered  lectures  on  natural  science,  which  he  afterwards 
published,  under  tho  titlo  of  'Views  of  tho  Night-side  of  Nature:' 
lie  had  already  published  one  volume  of  his  great  work  on  the  1  Uni- 
versal History  of  Life,'  which  was  completed  iu  1820.  In  1809  he 
accepted  the  position  of  tutor  to  the  children  of  the  Graud-Dukc  of 
Sin  klenburg-Schwerin.  On  resigning  this  appointment  he  became 
professor  of  natural  history  in  the  University  of  Erlangcn,  and  subse- 
quently  accepted  the  same  chair  at  Munich. 

Schubert  has  published  a  great  many  works,  all  of  them  partaking 
more  or  less  of  a  metaphysical  character.  Some  of  his  writings  are 
devoted  to  religious  subjects,  and  are  treated  of  in  a  pietistic  and 
mystical  manner.  He  has  written  several  volumes  giving  an  account 
of  his  travels;  such  are  his  'Journeys  in  the  East,'  '  Travels  in  the 
South  of  France  and  Italy,'  and  others. 

SCHULTENS,  ALBERT,  a  learned  divine,  was  born  at  Groningen 
in  1080.  Ho  studied  at  that  place  till  1700,  and  made  rapid  progress 
in  theology,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic.  He  then  visited  Leyden, 
and  attended  the  lectures  of  the  most  eminent  professors  at  that 
university.  Thence  he  passed  to  Utrecht,  where  he  met  Reland,  and 
profited  by  his  lessons.  On  his  return  to  Groningen  in  1708  Schulteus 
took  holy  orders,  and  in  1711  became  curate  of  Wassenaar.  Two  years 
after  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages  at  Franeker, 
where  he  remained  till  1720.  He  was  then  invited  to  Leyden,  where 
he  taught  Hebrew  and  the  Oriental  languages  with  great  reputation 
till  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  20th  of  January  1750,  in  the 
sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a  son,  named  John  Jacob,  who 
was  professor  of  divinity  at  Herborn,  and  who  afterwards  succeeded 
him  in  the  chair  of  Oriental  languages  at  Leyden.  Schultens  published 
several  works  on  various  subjects  connected  with  Biblical  or  Oriental 
literature.  The  principal  are  : — '  Commentarius  in  Librum  Job,  cum 
novfi,  versiono,'  2  vols.  4to,  Leyden,  1737 ;  '  Vetus  et  regia  via 
Hebraizandi  contra  novam  et  metaphysicam  hodiernam,'  4to,  Leyden, 
1738;  'Origines  Hebrese,'  2  vols.  4to,  Franeker,  1724-38.  In  these 
last  two  works  Schultens  upholds  the  doctrine  that  the  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Chaldeo  are  only  the  remains  of  a  more  ancient 
language  taught  to  man  by  his  Creator;  and  refutes  the  opinions  of 
Gousset  and  his  disciples,  who  maintained  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Hebrew.  '  Proverbia  Salomonis  cum  versione  intcgr.1  et  commentario,' 
4to,  Leyden,  1748 ;  '  Monumenta  vetustiora  Arabice,'  4to,  Leyden,  1740, 
or  a  collection  of  poetical  fragments  of  the  times  preceding  Mohammed, 
as  preserved  in  the  works  of  Nuwayri,  Masudi,  Abu.-1-feda,  &c,  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  copious  notes.  He  published  also  the  '  Life  of 
Saladiu,'  by  Boh;lu-d-din,  in  the  original  Arabic,  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, and  an  excellent  geographical  index,  folio,  Leyden,  1755;  a 
portion  of  the  '  Makamat,'  or  sessions  of  Hariri ;  and  a  new  edition  of 
Erpenius's  Arabic  Grammar,  with  numerous  additions.  A  short 
account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Schultens  may  be  read  in  the 
■  Athena)  Frisiaca?,'  by  Vriemoet. 

SCHULTENS,  HENRY  ALBERT,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Herborn,  February  15,  1749,  at  the  time  when  his  father  (John 
Jacob)  was  professor  of  divinity  at  that  place.  He  was  educated  at 
Leyden,  where  he  applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  under  his  father  and  Everard  Scheid,  who  then 
lodged  at  his  house.  He  also  studied  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
under  Hemsterhuis,  Rhunkenius,  and  Walkenaar;  and  cultivated 
English  literature,  being  remarkably  fond  of  Pope,  and  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Shakspere.  In  1722,  when  he  was  only  in  his  twenty-third 
year,  he  published  his  '  Anthologia  Sententiarum  Arabicarum  '  (4  to, 
Leyden),  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes.  Shortly  after  he  visited 
England,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  Arabic  manuscripts  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  resided  for  some  time  at  Oxford  as  a  gentleman- 
commoner  of  Wadham  College.  In  Mayl773  the  university  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  M.A.  by  diploma.  He  also  visited  Cambridge, 
and  made  several  corrections  and  additions  to  the  catalogue  of  the 
Oriental  manuscripts  in  the  university  library.  During  his  stay  iu 
England,  Schultens  published  his  '  Specimen  Proverbiorum  Meidani 
ex  versione  Pocockianci '  (4to,  1773),  which  he  had  transcribed  while 
at  Oxford  from  the  original  manuscript  of  Edward  Pocock,  preserved 
in  the  Bodleian.  On  his  return  to  Holland,  Schultens  was  appointed 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  academical  school  of  Amsterdam 
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whero  ho  romaincd  for  live  years,  until  in  December  1778  he  wan 
called  to  succeed  his  father  in  his  chair,  and  in  1787  wan  elected  rector 
of  tho  university.  At  the  expiration  of  his  functions  in  1788  he 
delivered  his  remarkable  peroration,  'He  Ingenio  Arabum,'  which  wan 
afterwards  printed.  In  November  1792  he  was  attacked  by  a  slow 
fever  that  terminated  in  a  consumption,  of  which  he  died  August  1 2, 
1793,  at  tho  age  of  forty-four. 

BosidcH  his  '  Anthologia  '  of  Arabic  sentence*,  and  several  articles  in 
tho  '  Bibliotheca  Critica,'  edited  by  Wyttenbach  (Amst.,  1779-90), 
Professor  Schultens  wrote  '  Pars  versionis  Arabic;c  Libri  Coladah  wa 
Dimuah,'  4to,  Leyden,  1780,  or  the  Arabic  translation  of  the  Fables 
of  Bidpay,  or  Pilpay,  made  by  Abdalla  Ibn  Mokaffa.  [Pii.ia/.J 
'  Meidanii  Proverbiorum  Arabicorum  pars,  Latin.-  cum  notis,'  4 to, 
Leyden,  1795.  This  work,  which  is  different  from  that  published  in 
1773,  was  not  printed  till  after  the  death  of  the  author,  by  the  caro 
of  his  friend  Nicholas  William  Schroder.  It  contains  only  a  portion 
of  tho  proverbs  of  Meydani,  of  tho  whole  of  which  Schultens  had  made 
a  translation.  'DoFiuibus  Litterarum  Orientalium  Proferendin,' 4to, 
Amst.,  1774.  'Do  Studio  Belgarum  in  Litteris  Arabicis  Kxcolendis,' 
Leyden,  1779.  These  are  two  inaugural  orations  read  on  the  occasion 
of  his  taking  possession  of  the  chairs  which  he  filled  at  Amster- 
dam and  Leyden.  He  left  also  a  Dutch  translation  of  the  Book 
of  Job,  which  has  never  been  printed.  The  life  of  Henry  Albert 
Schultens,  accompanied  by  his  portrait,  appeared  in  Wagenaar's 
collection,  entitled  '  Series  Continuata  Historia)  Batava?,'  part  L, 
pp.  304-380. 

SCHULTING,  ANTONIUS,  was  born  at  Nymegen  in  Guelderland, 
in  1059.  He  received  a  learned  education  under  Ryccpaius  and  Gra- 
vius,  and  afterwards  studied  law  at  Leyden  under  Voet  and  under 
Noodt  to  whom  he  was  related.  After  being  employed  as  a  teacher  of 
law  in  his  native  province  aud  also  iu  Frieslaud,  he  was  removed  to 
the  University  of  Leyden  in  1713,  where  he  became  the  colleague  of 
Noodt.  He  died  at  Leyden  in  1734.  Schulting  was  a  laborious 
student,  and  he  had  a  right  perception  of  the  necessity  of  studying 
Roman  law  in  its  historical  development.  Besides  some  orations  deli- 
vered on  public  occasions,  he  wrote  'Enarratio  partis  prima;  Digesto- 
rum,' Leyden,  8vo,  1720;  'Thesium  Controversarum  juxta  seriem 
Digestorum  decades  C.,'  Leyden,  8vo,  1738;  and  '  Notas  ad  Veteres 
Glossas  Verborum  Juris  in  Basilicis,' inserted  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Thesaurus  of  Otto.  But  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is 
the  '  Jurisprudcntia  Vetus  ante- Justinianea '  (Lugd.  Bat.,  1717  and 
Lips.,  1737),  which  contains  the  remains  of  the  four  books  of  the 
'  Institutiones '  of  Gaius,  the  '  Sentential  Receptee '  of  Paulus,  the 
twenty-nine  'Tituli  ex  Corpore  Ulpiani,'  the  fragments  of  the  '  Codices 
Gregorianus  et  Hermogenianus,'  the  '  Mosaicarum  et  Romanarum 
Legum  Collatio,'  and  some  few  other  matters.  Though  this  work  has 
been  superseded  either  altogether  or  in  part,  so  far  as  regards  the  text, 
by  the  'Jus  Civile  ante-Justinianeum,'  &c,  published  at  Berlin  in  1815, 
by  the  'Corpus  Jur.  Rom.  ante-Justinian.,'  &c,  Bonn,  1S35  and  1S37, 
and  by  the  various  discoveries  and  labours  of  more  recent  jurists,  it  is 
still  very  valuable  for  the  learned  notes  of  Schulting  and  other  scholars 
which  accompany  it. 

*SCHULTZ,  KARL  HEINRICH,  or  as  he  is  now  called  SCHULTZ 
SCHULTZENSTEIN,  professor  of  medicine  in  the  University  of 
Berlin.  He  was  born  at  Alt-Ruppin  on  the  8th  of  July,  1798.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Neu-Ruppin.  He  studied  medi- 
cine and  surgery  at  Berlin  and  graduated  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  in 
1821.  In  1822  he  became  a  private  teacher  in  the  university,  and  in 
1825  he  was  made  an  extraordinary  professor,  and  in  1825  an  ordinary 
professor.  He  is  distinguished  for  his  researches  iu  vegetable  physiology 
more  especially  for  the  discovery  of  the  laticiferous  tissues  iu  plants 
and  the  circulation  of  a  fluid  in  them.  His  papers  on  this  subject  are 
very  numerous,  although  recent  botanists  have  been  led  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  many  of  his  conclusions.  He  has  also  written  upon  the 
nature  of  the  blood  and  its  changes  aud  composition  in  disease.  In 
his  work  entitled  '  The  Universal  Doctrine  of  Disease '  he  has  explained 
many  of  his  peculiar  views.  He  has  written  a  work  on  homoeopathy, 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  that  this  system  is  but  the  revival 
of  the  doctrine  of  Paracelsus.  He  has  written  also  many  other  works 
on  physiology  and  medicine. 

SCHULTZE,  ERNST  CONRAD  FRIEDRICH,  a  young  German 
poet,  no  less  remarkable  for  the  enthusiasm  of  his  character,  and  for 
the  peculiar  application  of  his  genius,  than  for  his  genius  itself.  He 
was  born  at  Celle,  March  22nd  17S9,  and  was  so  far  from  giving  early 
indications  of  a  studious  disposition,  that  while  at  school  he  was  con- 
sidered exceedingly  negligent  and  wayward,  and  impatient  of  restraint 
or  order.  Neither  did  he  distinguish  himself  by  diligence  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Gottingen,  whither  he  proceeded  inlS06  ;  for  though  he  gained 
the  notice  and  friendship  of  Professor  Bouterwek,  by  the  superiority  of 
his  college  exercises,  and  by  the  talent  displayed  in  the  poetical  com- 
positions he  ventured  to  submit  to  his  criticism,  he  benefited  little  by 
the  public  lectures  he  attended,  even  those  on  classical  and  modem 
literature.  A  year  or  two  before  going  to  the  university  he  had 
indulged  in  reading  romances  of  chivalry  and  legends  of  fairy  fiction, 
of  which  he  had  met  with  an  ample  store  in  an  old  library  to  which 
he  had  access,  aud  their  influence  is  plainly  perceptible  in  his  pro- 
ductions. The  first  was  a  poem,  composed  by  him  while  at  Gottingen, 
on  the  story  of  Psyche,  iu  which  he  seems  to  have  proposed  to  himself 
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Wieland  as  his  model,  and  in  wbicli  he  caught  the  charming  style  and 
versification  of  that  master. 

Had  he  prosecuted  the  career  thus  begun  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
would  probably  have  become  one  of  the  most  popular  as  well  as  the 
most  gifted  of  German  poets.  Circumstances  howeve  r  converted  him 
into  a  visionary  enthusiast.  He  conceived  a  deep  attachment  for  an 
amiable  and  accomplished  girl,  named  Cecilia,  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  professors;  and  her  death,  within  a  year  or  two  afterwards, 
left  him  inconsolable.  He  resolved  to  immortalise  his  passion  and  her 
name  and  perfections :  accordingly,  with  only  an  interval  during 
which  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  war  of  1813-14,  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  composition  of '  Cecilia,'  a  romantic  poem  in  twenty  cantos, 
completed  by  him  in  December  1815.  Unfortunately  tho  intensity  of 
his  own  feelings  overpowered  his  judgment;  for  the  plan  of  the  work 
is  so  complex,  and  so  wild  and  improbable,  that  the  fancy  and  genius 
displayed  in  it  have  been  wasted  upon  a  subject  which  scarcely  any 
poetical  power  could  invest  with  interest  for  the  public.  It  is  rich  in 
striking  scenes  and  incidents,  in  beautiful  details,  in  graceful  imagery, 
in  harmonious  versification;  but  it  is  wantiDg  in  that  which  fixes 
attention,  and  which  is  especially  required  in  a  work  of  such  length. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  talent  which  it  displays,  and  it  is 
equally  impossible  not  to  regret  that  it  should  have  been  so  ill 
applied. 

His  subsequent  romantic  poem,  'Dio  Bezauberte  Rose,' or  '  Enchanted 
Rose,'  in  three  cantos,  in  regular  ottava  rima,  which  obtained  the  prize 
offered  by  tho  publishers  of  the  '  Urania '  for  the  best  production  of 
the  kind,  and  first  published  in  that  pocket-book,  1818,  is  tho  produc- 
tion by  which  he  will  continue  to  be  known.  It  has  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  may  now  be  considered  a  standard  work  of  its 
class  in  German  literature.  The  poet  himself  however  did  not  live  to 
enjoy  the  honour  it  conferred  upon  his  name;  for  after  having  been 
long  in  a  gradually  declining  state,  he  died  at  his  father's  house  at 
Celle,  June  22nd  1817,  the  victim  of  consumption,  but  also  of  morbid 
and  overstrained  feeling.  A  collection  of  his  poems  and  literary 
remains  was  published  by  his  friend  and  instructor  Bouterwek,  in 
4  vols.  8vo. 

SCHUMACHER,  HEINRICH  CHRISTIAN,  was  born  on  Sep- 
tember  3,  1780,  at  Bramstedt  in  Holstein.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  his  mathematical  proficiency  and  by  his  predilection  for  astronomy. 
At  the  age  of  thirty  he  was  created  professor-extraordinary  of  astro- 
nomy in  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  whence  he  was  called  in  1813 
to  be  director  of  the  observatory  at  Mannheim,  returning  to  Copenhagen 
in  1815  as  professor  of  astronomy  and  director  of  the  observatory 
there.  In  1817  he  was  employed  by  the  Danish  government  to 
measure  the  degrees  of  longitude  from  Copenhagen  to  the  west  coast 
of  Jutland,  and  those  of  latitude  from  Skagen,  the  northern  cape  of 
Jutland,  to  Lauenburg,  on  the  frontiers  of  Hanover ;  afterwards  con- 
tinued through  Hanover  by  Gauss.  In  1821  he  received  from  the 
Royal  Scientific  Society  of  Copenhagen  the  direction  of  the  survey  and 
mapping  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg ;  and  in  that  year  the  king  caused 
a  small  but  excellently  furnished  observatory  to  be  built  for  him  at 
Altona,  where  he  resided  till  his  death.  In  1824,  in  conjunction  with 
the  English  Board  of  Longitude,  he  fixed  the  measure  of  differences 
between  the  observatories  of  Greenwich  and  Altona,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  English  admiralty  furnished  a  steam-vessel,  provided  with 
twenty-eight  English  and  eight  Danish  chronometers.  In  1830  he  was 
employed  in  ascertaining  the  length  of  the  seconds'  pendulum,  which 
had  been  made  the  base  of  the  Danish  scale  of  measures.  In  1813  he 
commenced  the  publication  of  the  '  Astronomische  Nachrichten,'  a 
work  that  is  still  continued,  and  is  the  only  one  that  serves  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  communication  of  opinions  and  facts  from  the  astro- 
nomers of  all  the  world,  and  contains  a  number  of  highly  valuable 
essays.  From  1820  to  1829  he  published  his  'Astronomische  Hulfs- 
tafeln,'  a  good  example  of  a  carefully  calculated  ephemeris.  In  1836 
in  conjunction  with  Bessel  he  undertook  the  editing  of  the  '  Astrono- 
miscben  Jahrbuchs.'  He  was  a  diligent  and  correct  observer;  in 
1822  he  announced  the  exact  distances  of  Venus,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and 
Saturn  from  the  earth ;  and  the  phenomena  connected  with  Encke's 
planet  Astrsea  attracted  much  of  his  attention  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life.  He  died  at  Altona  on  December  28,  1850.  Schumacher  united 
great  talents  with  much  modesty;  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his 
sovereign,  which  he  repaid  by  his  diligent  services,  and  he  uniformly 
treated  his  fellow  labourers  with  the  greatest  courtesy,  and  imparted 
his  assistance  with  unostentatious  liberality. 

SCHUMANN,  ROBERT,  a  composer  who  has  a  great  reputation  in 
Germany,  but  whose  works  are  little  known  in  this  country.  He  was 
born  about  the  year  1815,  and  spent  a  retired  and  uneventful  life, 
chiefly  at  Leipzig,  immersed  in  the  study  and  practice  of  his  art.  His 
excessive  application  disordered  his  mind ;  and  when  he  died,  July 
29,  1856,  he  bad  been  several  years  the  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 
He  married  Clara  Wieck,  the  most  celebrated  female  pianist  of  the 
day,  who,  with  several  children,  survives  him.  Schumann  was  un- 
doubtedly a  man  of  great  genius  ;  but  he  has  injured  his  reputation 
with  his  contemporaries  by  his  endeavours  to  found  a  musical  school, 
or  sect,  professing  to  disregard  the  authority  of  the  older  masters, 
and  to  establish  a  new  system  of  musical  composition.  As  music  has 
always  been  in  a  progressive  state,  posterity  may  perhaps  do  him 
justice  by  adopting  his  innovations  of  stylo.    His  only  work  of  mag- 


nitude which  has  been  publicly  performed  in  England  is  a  cantata, 
'Paradise  and  the  Peri,'  tho  words  of  which  are  a  translation  of 
Moore's  poem.  It  was  produced  at  one  of  the  Philharmonic  Society's 
concerts  last  season,  when  the  principal  part  was  sung  by  Madamo 
Goldschmidt  (Jenny  Lind),  and,  though  our  critics  were  at  variance 
respecting  its  merits,  yet  it  was  generally  regarded  as  a  work  of  no 
ordinary  power  and  beauty. 

SCHWANTHALER,  LUDWIG  MICHAEL,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  modern  German  sculptors,  was  born  at  Munich  on  the 
26th  of  August  1802.  For  some  generations  his  ancestors  had  been 
sculptors  in  the  Tyrol ;  his  father,  Franz  Schwanthaler,  was  settled 
in  Munich,  where  he  acquired  a  very  respectable  standing  as  a  monu- 
mental sculptor.  Ludwig  received  a  good  classical  and  general  educa- 
tion ;  and  being  intended  to  pursue  the  family  calling  was  early 
initiated  into  the  arts  of  drawing  and  modelling,  and  the  use  of  the 
chisel  in  his  father's  studio.  At  the  Munich  Academy  of  the  Fino 
Arts  he  was  regarded  with  coldness  if  not  dislike  on  account  of  his 
free  notions  in  art  by  Von  Langer  the  director,  who  is  said  to  have 
urged  his  friends  to  devote  him  to  some  other  profession.  The  death 
of  his  father  in  1821,  by  rendering  it  necessary  that  he  should  conduct 
the  business  for  the  maintenance  of  the  family,  fixed  his  destiDy  as 
a  sculptor.  The  first  commission  which  opened  to  him  a  prospect 
of  making  himself  known  was  one  from  the  King  Maximilian  Joseph  in 
1824,  to  design  a  centre  ornament  in  bhver  for  tho  table.  It  was  to 
be  of  very  large  size,  and  the  figures  in  relief,  each  about  six  inches 
in  height,  were  to  represent  the  procession  of  the  gods  of  Olympus 
to  the  palace  of  Jupiter.  So  much  as  was  executed  is  described  as 
being  very  beautiful,  but  the  death  of  Maximilian  (October  1825) 
prevented  its  completion. 

Schwanthaler  now  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  a  year, 
deriving  great  benefit  from  the  advice  and  friendship  of  Thorwaldscn. 
He  carried  back  with  him  to  Munich  two  elegant  bassi-rilievi  of  the 
'  Birth  of  Venus 1  and  '  Cupid  and  Psyche,'  and  through  the  influence 
of  Cornelius  he  was  employed  to  execute  two  extensive  Homeric 
bassi-riliovi  friezes  for  the  Glyptothek,  then  in  course  of  construction. 
Among  other  works  which  about  this  time  he  produced  were  a  statue 
of  Shakspere  for  the  theatre,  and  a  grand  basso-rilievo  frieze,  extend- 
ing in  all  to  a  length  of  150  feet,  of  the  1  Apotheosis  of  Bacchus '  for 
the  dining-room  of  the  palace  of  Duke  Maximilian.  In  1832  he  again 
went  by  desire  of  King  Ludwig  to  Rome,  to  complete  Rauch's  design 
for  tho  south  pediment  of  the  Walhalla  as  well  as  to  execute  various 
other  royal  commissions  for  the  new  palace. 

From  the  period  of  his  return  in  1833  his  life  was  one  of  unceasing 
activity.  The  admitted  head  of  the  sculptors  of  Munich,  the  pro- 
fessor of  sculpture  (from  1835)  in  the  Academy  there,  and  the 
favourite  of  the  art-loving  King  Ludwig,  whose  constant  guide  and 
assistant  he  was  in  planning  and  working-out  the  sculpturesque 
decorations  of  his  vast  architectural  undertakings,  Schwanthaler 
produced  in  rapid  succession  an  astonishing  number  of  works  of 
unusual  magnitude  and  grandeur,  and  wa3  the  centre  of  a  crowd  of 
able  and  devoted  scholars  and  assistants.  During  the  few  remaining 
years  of  his  life,  all  spent  in  ill-health,  he  executed  a  succession  of 
great  works,  such  as  would  seem  more  than  enough  to  have  tasked 
the  energy  and  industry  of  the  most  indefatigable  and  laborious  work- 
man whose  days  had  been  extended  to  the  longest  span,  and  who  had 
been  blessed  with  the  most  robust  health. 

We  can  name  but  some  of  his  more  prominent  works.  The  southern 
pediment  of  the  Walhalla  at  Ratisbon,  filled  with  a  design  intended  to 
typify  the  liberation  of  Germany  from  the  French,  was  only  in  part  by 
him ;  but  the  design  in  the  northern  pediment,  a  later  work,  was 
wholly  by  himself,  and  was  of  a  much  higher  order  of  merit.  It  is 
called  the  '  Hermann-Schlacht,'  or  '  Battle  of  Arminius,'  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  renderings  of  old  Teutonic  story  which  has  ever  been  realised 
by  the  sculptor's  chisel.  He  also  executed  some  of  the  statues  in  the 
Walhalla,  and  the  fourteen  caryatides  representing  the  Walkyren  of 
the  Teutonic  mythology.  For  Ludwig's  New  Palace  (Neue  Konigsbau), 
Schwanthaler  not  only  executed  several  friezes  and  statue5,  but  made 
the  cartoons  for  numerous  pictures  which  were  painted  in  encaustic 
by  Hiltensperger,  Streidel,  and  others.  Among  these  are  a  series  of 
twenty-four  compositions  from  ^Eschylus,  twenty-one  from  Sophocles, 
twenty-seven  from  Aristophanes,  a  series  from  the  tales  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, another  from  the 'Works  and  Days'  and  the '  Shield  of  Hercules' 
of  Hesiod.  His  most  famous  piece  of  sculpture  here  is  however  the 
'Myth  of  Aphrodite,'  but  the  story  of  Venus  was  never  more  coldly 
told.  For  the  Fest-Saalbau  he  designed  the  two  lions,  and  the  eight 
figures  representing  the  eight  circles  of  Bavaria,  on  the  entablature ; 
the  frieze  in  relief  of  the  ' Crusade  of  Barbarossa '  ('  Der  Kreuzzut;  des 
Kaisers  Friedrich  Barbarossa '),  placed  above  the  paintings  by  Schuorr 
[Schnobb,  Julius  von  Kakolsfeld],  one  of  his  best  works ;  the  bassi- 
rilievi  of  Greek  Dancers  in  the  Bali-Room ;  and  the  twelve  colossal 
gilt  bronze  statues  of  the  prince3  of  the  House  of  Wittelsbach,  in  the 
Throne-Room,  &c.  For  the  facade  of  the  Pinakothek  he  executed 
statues  of  twenty-five  of  the  greatest  painters.  For  the  pediment  of 
the  New  Ait  Exhibition  Gallery  (Neue  Kunstanstellungs-Gebaiide)  he 
executed  a  representation  of  the  Arts  placing  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  Bavaria.  For  the  magnificent  Ludwigs  K'irche  he 
modelled  statues  of  Christ  and  the  four  Evangelists,  which  are  placed 
in  a  row  of  niches  over  the  porch,  and  for  the  ends  of  the  gable  two 
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colossal  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  There  are  also  by  him  in 
Munich  statues,  some  of  them  of  colossal  size,  and  most  of  them  in 
bronze,  of  Count  Tilly,  Field-MarBhal  Prince  Wredo,  Kreitmayer,  bb.e 
author  of  the  Bavarian  code,  and  one  or  two  others.  But  the  chief 
work  with  which  he  adorned  his  native  city  was  his  immense  statuo 
of  Bavaria,  which  occupies  the  centro  of  the  Bavarian  Hall  of  Fame 
(Bairische  Ruhmershalle).  Bavaria  is  represented  as  a  maiden  crowned 
with  tho  oak-garland ;  one  hand  is  stretched  out,  and  holds  a  laurel 
crown,  the  reward  of  merit ;  the  other  presses  a  sword  against  her 
bosom,  to  defend  her  independence ;  by  her  sido  reclines  a  lion.  The 
group,  which  is  of  bronze,  exceeds  in  magnitude  any  other  modern 
work.  The  figure  of  Bavaria  is  about  58  feet  high,  that  of  the  liou  is 
nearly  30  feet;  the  pedestal  is  28  feot  high:  a  staircase  insido  leads 
up  to  the  head  of  Bavaria,  which  is  large  enough  to  contain  several 
persons.  This  vast  work  was  commenced  in  1844,  but  neither  the 
sculptor  nor  the  founder  of  this  unparallelod  work  [Stiglmayer, 
Joiiann  Baptist],  lived  to  see  it  placed  on  its  pedestal.  It  was 
inaugurated  with  great  ceremony,  October  9,  1850.  Remarkable  as 
this  work  is  for  its  size,  it  is  equally  so  for  its  grandeur.  It  was  the 
crowning  work  of  Schwanthaler's  life,  and  as  long  as  it  endures  it  will 
be  the  most  impressive  monument  to  his  genius.  The  Ruhmershalle 
however  contains  othor  proofs  of  his  versatile  imagination.  In  the 
tympana  at  the  end  of  the  wings  of  the  building  are  four  recumbent 
figures  by  him,  representing  the  four  national  divisions  of  the  kingdom, 
Bavaria,  the  Palatinate,  Swabia,  and  Franconia ;  and  the  frieze  contains 
02  metopes,  all  of  them  designed  by  him  :  44  containing  figures  of 
Victory,  and  the  remaining  48  the  arts  and  occupations  of  civilised  life. 

Among  important  public  works  which  he  designed  for  other  places 
may  be  mentioned,  his  grand  fountain  in  the  Neumarkt,  Vienna, 
around  the  basin  of  which  he  has  placed  figures  typifying  the  Enns, 
Ips,  Traun,  and  March,  the  four  principal  rivers  of  the  archduchy  of 
Austria,  pouring  their  waters  into  the  Danube,  which  is  represented 
by  a  colossal  figure  in  the  centre ;  another  and  finer  fountain  in  the 
Freiung,  Vienua,  in  which  are  five  beautifully-designed  bronze  figures 
of  Austria  with  her  four  great  rivers,  the  Danube,  Vistula,  Elbe,  and 
Po ;  the  monument  of  Carl  Friedrich,  grand-duke  of  Baden,  with  its 
four  allegorical  figures,  at  Carlsruhc ;  monumental  statues  of  the 
Emperor  Rudolf  von  Habsburg  at  Spire,  King  Charles  John  of 
Sweden,  the  Grand-Duke  Ludwig  at  Darmstadt,  Mozart  at  Salzburg, 
Gbthe  at  Frankfurt,  Jean  Paul  Richter  at  Baireuth,  and  many  more, 
one  of  the  more  remarkable  being  a  series  of  twenty  statues  of  emi- 
nent Bohemians  for  a  national  monument  at  Liborch,  near  Prague, 
which  however  he  left  unfinished.  Among  the  works  executed  for 
private  patrons  we  can  only  name  his  statues  of  Venus,  Apollo,  Cupid, 
Diana,  Vesta,  Ceres,  Bacchus,  Pan,  various  nymphs,  and  the  like,  from 
the  Grecian  mythology;  statues  and  statuettes  of  knights  and  old 
Teutonic  heroes  ;  and  a  vast  number  of  sepulchral  and  portrait 
statues,  busts,  and  medallions,  which  are  to  be  found  not  merely  in 
the  princely  galleries  and  churches  of  Bavaria  and  Austria,  but  scattered 
throughout  Germany,  and  occasionally  in  England. 

Ludwig  Schwanthaler  died— his  feeble  frame,  it  is  said,  literally 
worn  out  by  his  unceasing  labour — on  the  17th  of  November  1848, 
having  only  a  few  months  before  completed  his  forty-sixth  year.  The 
above  very  incomplete  enumeration  of  his  works  will  more  than 
suffice  to  show  the  wonderful  energy  and  industry  of  the  man ;  but  it 
is  necessary  to  examine  the  works  themselves  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  his  various  and  apparently  inexhaustible  genius.  It  will  not  of 
course  be  supposed  however  that  he  accomplished  the  impossible  task 
of  carving  all  these  works  with  his  own  chisel.  From  the  establish- 
ment of  his  studio  at  Munich  he  had  about  him  a  large  body  of  pupils, 
some  of  whom  have  since  come  to  be  among  the  more  eminent  of 
living  German  sculptors,  and  to  them  was  in  most  instances  entrusted 
the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  designs  of  the  master.  But  Schwanthaler 
himself  was  a  rapid,  often  an  impatient  designer,  and  hence,  the 
imperfect  design  being  left  to  be  completed  by  insufficiently-expe- 
rienced assistants,  it  often  happens  in  his  less  important  works  that 
there  is  an  absence  of  finish,  an  appearance  of  carelessness  even, 
which  is  disappointing  to  the  spectator  and  injurious  to  the  reputation 
of  the  sculptor.  Schwanthaler's  strength  is  seen  in  his  realisation  of 
old  Teutonic  fable  and  history,  like  his  Hermann-Schlacht,  or  those 
types  of  German  ideas,  such  as  he  has  so  grandly  presented  in  his 
'  Bavaria.'  Among  the  Grecian  deities  he  falls  into  the  old  conven- 
tionalisms, or  Germanises  the  Hellenic  thought. 

By  his  will  Schwanthaler  bequeathed  to  the  Munich  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts  his  studio,  with  models  of  all  the  principal  works  exe- 
cuted by  him.  The  studio  stands  opposite  to  the  house  in  which  he 
died,  in  the  street  named  in  honour  of  him,  the  Schwanthalerstrasse, 
and  in  it  is  carefully  preserved  the  extensive  collection  of  his  works.  It 
is  open  daily  to  the  public,  and  is  one  of  the  great  art-sights  of  the 
German  metropolis  of  art  The  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  contains 
casts  of  the  head  of  the  colossal  '  Bavaria,'  the  '  Shield  of  Hercules,' 
and  several  other  of  Schwanthaler's  productions. 

SCHWARZ,  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH,  was  born  October  26, 
1726,  at  Sonnenburg,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg.  He 
was  educated  at  the  schools  of  Sonnenburg  and  Ciistrin  till  his 
twentieth  year,  when  he  entered  the  University  of  Halle,  where  he 
obtained  the  friendship  of  Herman  Francke,  who  was  a  warm  supporter 
of  missionary  labours.   Schwarz  and  another  student  were  appointed 
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to  learn  tho  Tamul,  in  order  to  superintend  the  printing  of  a  Bib]*  111 
that  languago,  which  however  was  not  carried  iuto  effect ;  but  the 
knowledge  of  tho  Tainul  which  Schwarz  had  acquired  induced  Francke 
to  proposo  to  him  that  ho  should  go  out  to  India  as  a  missionary- 
Schwarz  had  been  educated  with  a  view  to  the  Christian  ministry : 
his  own  religious  imprcsiions  had  early  seconded  the  wishes  of  hi* 
father,  and  tho  proposal  of  Francke  was  immediately  acceded  to. 
Having  been  ordained  at  Copenhagen,  ho  embarked  at  London,  January 
21,  1750,  and  in  July  arrived  at  Tranquebar,  on  the  Corornandel  Coast, 
the  appointed  scene  of  his  labours,  and  the  Reat  of  a  Dauith  mission. 

Schwarz  continued  to  reside  chiefly  at  Tranquebar,  and  to  labour 
with  the  Danish  mission  till  1760,  when  he  devoted  his  services  to  tho 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  to  which  the  Danish 
mission  was  soon  afterwards  transferred.  Ho  now  took  up  his  abode 
at  Trichiuopoly,  where  ho  had  founded  a  church  and  school  in  1765. 
Here  he  performed  the  duties  of  chaplain  to  the  garrison,  for  which  lie 
received  lOOi.  a  year,  a  sum  which  he  devoted  entirely  to  the  s  rvieo 
of  tho  mission. 

Schwarz  continued  to  reside  for  several  years  at  Trichinopoly,  occa- 
sionally visiting  other  places,  especially  Tanjoro.  Small  congregations 
of  Hindoo  converts  gradually  grew  up  under  his  care,  and  in  1777 
another  missionary  waB  sent  from  Tranquebar  to  assist  him.  J  lis 
visits  to  Tanjore  now  becamo  more  frequent,  and  he  obtained  tho 
friendship  of  the  raja  Tulia  Maha,  who  gave  him  leave  to  build  a 
church  in  Tanjore.  He  proceeded  with  the  work  till  his  funds  were 
exhausted,  when  he  applied  to  the  presidency  of  Madras  for  assist- 
ance. In  reply  ho  was  requested  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  seat 
of  government  in  order  to  receive  the  appointment  of  ambassador,  for 
the  purpose  of  treatiug  with  Hyder  Ali  for  the  continuance  of  peace, 
a  task  for  which  he  was  summoned  by  Hyder  himself.  "Do  not  send 
to  me,"  said  Hyder,  "  any  of  your  agents,  for  I  do  not  trust  their 
words  or  treaties ;  but  if  you  wish  mo  to  listen  to  your  proposals,  send 
to  mo  the  missionary  of  whose  character  I  hear  so  much  from  every 
one :  him  I  will  receive  and  trust."  Schwarz  was  startled  by  the 
novelty  of  the  proposal,  but  after  requesting  time  to  consider  of  it,  ho 
accepted  the  oiler.  He  proceeded  to  Seringapataui,  and  resided  at  the 
court  of  Hyder  for  three  months.  His  mission  was  entirely  successful; 
the  terms  of  peace  were  settled,  and  he  then  returned  to  Tanjore. 

The  peace  however  was  of  short  continuance,  and  Schwarz  com- 
plained that  the  British  were  guilty  of  the  infraction.  Hyder  invaded 
the  Carnatie,  and  during  the  years  1781,  1782,  and  17S3  the  sufferings 
of  the  inhabitants  were  dreadful ;  they  fled  to  the  towns  for  protec- 
tion; Tanjore  and  Trichinopoly  were  crowded  with  starving  multi- 
tudes; at  Tanjore  especially  numbers  died  in  the  streets  of  famine 
and  disease,  and  the  garrison  itself  was  enfeebled  by  want,  and 
dispirited  by  knowing  that  a  powerful  army  was  outside  the  walls. 
There  were  provisions  in  the  country,  but  the  exactions  both  of  the 
British  and  the  Raja  had  destroyed  the  confidence  of  the  cultivators, 
and  they  would  not  bring  them  to  the  fort.  At  length  the  Raja  said, 
"  We  have  lost  all  our  credit.  Let  us  try  whether  the  inhabitants  will 
trust  Mr.  Schwarz."  Schwarz  was  accordingly  empowered  to  treat 
with  the  cultivators.  He  sent  out  letters,  in  which  he  promised  not 
only  to  pay  for  what  was  brought  in,  but  for  any  bullock  which  might 
be  taken  by  the  enemy.  In  two  or  three  days  a  thousand  bullocks 
were  obtained,  and  in  a  short  time  S0,000  kalains  of  grain.  By  this 
means  the  town  was  saved. 

In  1784  the  East  India  government  sent  Schwarz  on  a  mission  to 
Tippoo  Saib,  but  the  son  of  Hyder  would  not  receive  him.  Another 
church  was  built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tanjore,  which  the  increase 
of  his  congregation  had  rendered  necessary ;  and  in  1785  he  engaged  in  a 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  the  natives  the  English  language,  which  was  carried 
into  effect  at  Tanjore  and  other  places ;  and  the  good  faith  and  good 
sense  with  which  Schwarz  conducted  them,  no  '  deceitful  methods ' 
being  used  to  bring  over  the  pupils,  who  were  chiefly  children  of  the 
upper  classes,  to  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  proved  highly  beneficial,  not 
only  from  the  instruction  and  moral  principles  communicated,  but 
from  the  confidence  and  good  feeling  which  were  created  in  the  natives 
generally. 

In  1787  the  Raja  of  Tanjore  lay  at  the  point  of  death.  He  had 
adopted  as  his  successor  a  boy  yet  in  his  minority,  and  now  sent  for 
his  friend  Schwarz  as  the  only  person  to  whom  lie  coul  i  with  con- 
fidence entrust  him.  "  He  is  not  my  son,  but  yours,''  said  the  dying 
Raja;  "into  your  hands  I  deliver  him."  Ameer  Sing,  brother  of 
Tulia  Maha,  was  appointed  regent  and  guardian  ;  but  he  was  disposed 
to  be  treacherous,  and  he  was  supported  by  a  strong  British  party ; 
so  that  it  required  all  Schwarz's  care  and  influence  with  the  East 
India  Company  to  establish  the  youug  prince  in  the  possession  of  his 
inheritance.  Maha  Sarbojee,  the  raja,  some  years  afterwards  mani- 
fested his  filial  affection  for  his  tutor  and  protector  by  erecting  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  the  mission  church  at  Tanjore,  on  which 
the  Raja  is  represented  as  grasping  the  hand  of  the  dying  missionary, 
and  receiving  his  blessing.  The  monument  is  by  Flaxman.  The 
success  of  Schwarz  iu  the  education  of  his  pupil  is  shown  by  the 
terms  in  which  Bishop  Heber  spoke  of  him  (the  Raja)  in  1S26.  Heber 
calls  him  "an  extraordinary  man,"  and  says  that  he  quoted  Fourcroy, 
Lavoisier,  Liumeus,  and  Buflbu  fluently,  that  he  had  formed  an 
accurate  judgment  of  the  merits  of  Shakspere,  that  he  wrote  tolerable 
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English  poetry,  and  was  "respected  by  the  English  officers  in  the 
neighbourhood  as  a  real  good  judge  of  a  horse,  and  a  cool,  bold,  and 
deadly  shot  at  a  tiger."  Heber  sums  up  his  description  by  remarking 
that  "be  looked  and  talked  like  a  favourable  specimen  of  a  French 
general  officer." 

Schwarz  died  February  13,  179S.  Besides  the  monument  already 
mentioned,  which  the  Raja  sent  a  commission  to  Flaxinan  to  execute, 
another  by  Bacon  was  sent  out  by  the  East  India  Directors,  and  was 
erected  in  St.  Mary's  church  at  Madras. 

For  several  years  Schwarz's  labours  in  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos 
were  apparently  attended  with  little  success,  which  was  not  owing  to 
persecution  or  opposition,  but  almost  entirely  to  the  peculiar  mental 
character  of  the  natives  of  India,  cool,  subtle,  fond  of  argument,  and 
slow  to  be  convinced  ;  but  the  effect  of  his  preaching  and  the  influence 
of  his  virtuous  and  disinterested  life  were  attended  by  a  slow  but 
steady  advance  of  the  cause  of  Christianity.  Congregations  were 
formed  in  numerous  villages,  and  preachers  were  established  at  Cadda- 
lore,  Negapatam,  and  other  towns,  besides  those  at  the  earlier  stations 
of  Tranquebar,  Trichinopoly,  and  Tanjore.  The  memory  of  Schwarz 
is  regarded  with  a  feeling  of  veneration  both  by  Mohammedans  and 
unconverted  Hindoos,  as  well  as  by  the  Christian  converts.  Bishop 
Heber  says  of  him  ('Journey  through  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India'), 
that  "  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  fearless,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  missionaries  who  have  appeared  since  the  Apostles.  To 
say  that  he  was  disinterested  in  regard  of  money  is  nothing ;  he  was  per- 
fectly careless  of  power,  and  renown  never  seemed  to  affect  him,  even  so 
far  as  to  induce  an  outward  show  of  humility.  His  temper  was  perfectly 
simple,  open,  and  cheerful,  and  in  his  political  negociations  (employ- 
ments which  he  never  sought,  but  which  fell  in  his  way)  he  never  pre- 
tended to  impartiality,  but  acted  as  the  avowed  though  certainly  the 
successful  and  judicious  agent  of  the  orphan  prince  committed  to  his 

^SCHWARZENBERG,  KARL  PHILIP,  PRINCE  OF,  Field-Mar- 
shal of  the  Austrian  armies,  was  born  at  Vienna,  April  15,  1771. 
During  the  war  against  the  Turks,  1789,  he  gave  proof  of  so  much 
discipline  and  zeal,  as  to  obtain  for  him  the  command  of  part  of  the 
van-guard  of  the  Prince  of  Coburg,  in  the  campaign  of  1792.  Soon 
after,  on  the  2Gth  of  April,  1791,  at  the  combat  of  Chatcau-Cambresis, 
he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  cavalry  regiment  and  a  body  of 
English  troops,  with  which  he  cut  his  way  through  a  corps  of  27,000 
French  soldiers.  For  this  exploit  he  was  made  a  colonel ;  in  1797,  he 
became  a  major-general. 

In  1799,  having  raised  a  regiment  of  Hulaus  at  his  own  cost,  his 
own  name,  which  it  still  bears,  was  given  to  it ;  the  same  year,  he  was 
appointed  lieutenant-field-marshal.  He  was  present  at  the  dreadful 
defeat  of  Hohenlinden,  eo  honourable  to  Moreau,  but  he  saved  his  own 
corps.  The  battle  of  Austerlitz  (December  2, 1805),  was  fought  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  Schwarzenberg,  who  strongly  urged  the  necessity 
of  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Benningsen  and  the  Archduke  Charles. 

Conformably  with  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  Schwar- 
zenberg was  sent  to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  as  ambassador,  in 

1808.  He  distinguished  himself  greatly  at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  in 

1809,  and  during  the  retreat  he  commanded  the  rearguard.  In  1810, 
he  was  appointed  general  of  the  Austrian  cavalry.  Whilst  the  preli- 
minary measures  were  in  progress  for  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  with 
the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  he  was  selected  to  conduct  the  negocia- 
tions on  the  part  of  Austria.  His  government  now  became  the  ally 
of  France,  and  having  furnished  an  auxiliary  force  of  30,000  troops  to 
subtain  the  expedition  against  Russia,  in  1812,  this  general  was  placed 
at  its  head.  The  reluctance  with  which  Schwarzenberg  acted  under 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  often  complained  of  during  this  disastrous 
campaign,  and  is  still  the  subject  of  censure  in  most  of  the  French 
historians ;  but  he  is  now  generally  understood  to  have  submitted  to 
private  instructions  from  his  own  government.  He  was  however 
created  field-marshal  for  his  services  in  this  war,  at  the  express  desire 
of  Napoleon.  Shortly  before  the  great  battle  of  Leipzig,  October  18, 
1813,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  armies  then 
confederated  against  France ;  and  on  that  day  beheld  the  fine  army  of 
Napoleon  almost  annihilated.  In  the  campaign  of  1814,  he  entered 
the  French  territory,  and  adopting  a  cautious  system  was  often  opposed 
to  the  active  tactics  of  Prince  Blucher,  who  proposed  an  immediate 
advance  upon  the  capital.  Nevertheless  he  consented  at  last  to  this 
decision  on  the  24th  of  March ;  after  which  he  entered  the  city  on 
the  31st,  when  Marmont  had  capitulated. 

The  remainder  of  his  career  passed  away  without  any  noticeable 
eve  nts,  except  the  honours  which  the  Emperor  of  Austria  heaped  upon 
him.  He  was  made  minister  of  war,  received  a  grant  of  extensive 
lands  in  Hungary,  and  was  allowed  to  engrave  the  Imperial  arms  of 
Austria  on  his  family  escutcheon.  Having  been  thrown  from  his 
horse,  he  was  attacked  by  apoplexy,  which  produced  a  fatal  result, 
on  the  15th  of  October,  1820. 

SCINA,  DOME'NICO,  was  born  at  Palermo  in  1765.  He  studied 
in  his  native  town  under  Rosario  Gregorio  and  other  good  masters, 
and  became  a  proficient  in  classical  erudition.  He  afterwards  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  and  to 
these  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  chiefly  devoted.  In  1796  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  physics  in  the  University  of  Palermo.  He  was 
repeatedly  sent  by  the  government  to  various  parts  of  Sicily  to  explore 
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the  natural  phenomena  of  the  island,  and  he  published  the  results  of 
his  observations.  He  gave  an  account  of  the  eruption  of  ^Etua  of 
1811,  in  two  letters:  '  Lettere  scritte  da  Catania  a  Monsignor  Grano 
in  Messina.'  He  wrote  on  the  currents  of  the  straits  of  Messina : 
'Memoria  sii  i  Fili  Reflui,  e  i  Vortici  apparenti  dello  Stretto  di 
Messina,'  in  which  he  gavo  a  better  explanation  of  them  than  either 
Spallanzani  or  Brocchi  has  done.  In  1818  he  published  an  interesting 
*  To;  ografia  i  i  Palermo  e  de'  suoi  Contorni,'  in  which  he  describes  the 
physical  geography  of  the  tract,  its  geological  and  mineral  formatiou, 
its  vegetable  and  animal  productions,  and  its  meteorology,  the  whole 
accompanied  by  a  map.  In  the  following  year  he  was  sent  to  explore 
the  mountainous  group  called  Monti  Madonie,  the  ancient  Nebrodes, 
v  hich  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
frequent  earthquakes  to  which  that  region  is  subject,  and  ho  wrote  a 
1  Rapporto  del  Viaggio  alle  Madonie,  intraprcso  per  Ordine  del  Governo,' 
Palermo,  1819.  In  1823  he  went  on  a  like  mission  to  the  district  of 
Ogliastro,  near  Termini,  where  an  earthquake  had  made  ravages,  and 
among  other  things  had  affected  the  springs  of  the  mineral  waters 
from  which  the  town  of  Termini  takes  its  name.  He  wrote  two 
reports  on  the  subject,  which  were  inserted  in  the  Sicilian  '  Giornale 
di  Scienze,  Lettere,  ed  Arti.'  In  1830,  on  the  occasion  of  some  fossil 
remains  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palermo,  Scina  wrote  a 
'  Rapporto  Bull'  Ossa  Fossili  di  Mardolce  e  degli  altri  Contorni  di 
Palermo,'  which  attracted  much  attention.  When  a  volcanic  island 
arose  suddenly  off  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  Scina  was  sent  to 
examine  the  new  phenomenon,  and  he  wrote  a  '  Breve  Ragguaglio  del 
novello  Vulcano.'  Scina  was  not  neglected  by  the  Sicilian  govern- 
ment. Both  King  Ferdinand  and  his  successor  King  Francis  bestowed 
their  favour  upon  him.  In  1815  he  was  appointed  historiographer  of 
Sicily.  In  1822  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Palermo, 
and  a  member  of  the  commission  of  public  instruction  and  education 
for  the  whole  island.  In  1823  he  was  made  curator  of  the  public 
library  of  Palermo,  and  also  rector  of  the  '  Educandario  delle  Nobili 
Donzelle,'  or  '  House  of  Education  for  young  Ladies  of  Rank.'  In 
1828  King  Francis  presented  him  to  the  abbacy  of  S.  Angelo  di  Brolo, 
and  in  the  following  year  gave  him  the  decoration  of  his  own  order. 
Scina  was  also  the  author  of  the  following  works  :  1,  '  Introduzioue 
alia  Fisica  Sperimentale,'  1803,  a  work  which  established  his  reputation 
as  a  man  of  science.  2,  '  Eleinenti  di  Figica.'  3,  '  Elogio  di  Francesco 
Maurolico,'  a  distinguished  mathematician  of  Messiua  in  the  loth 
century.  4,  '  Memorie  sulla  Vita  e  Filosofia  di  Empedocle,  Girgen- 
titio,'  in  2  vols.  8vo,  Palermo,  1813,  a  work  more  concise  but  not  less 
accm-ate  and  interesting  than  that  of  F.  W.  Sturz,  Leipzig,  1805,  on 
the  same  subject.  Scina' e  book  is  divided  into  four  parts :  the  first 
treats  of  the  time  in  which  Empedocles  lived;  the  second  is  a  biography 
of  the  Argentine  philosopher ;  the  third  treats  of  his  philosophy  ;  and 
the  fourth  is  a  collection  of  the  fragments  of  his  works  translated 
into  Italian.  5,  '  Discorso  intorno  ad  Archimede.'  6,  '  I  Frammenti 
della  Gastronomia  d'Archestrato,'  Palermo,  1823,  with  a  biography 
of  that  ancient  and  little-known  Sicilian  poet.  7,  '  Frospetto  delia 
Storia  Letteraria  di  Sicilia.'  This  is  one  of  Scina's  most  esteemed 
works,  although  it  bears  a  very  modest  title.  8,  '  Lettera  al  Padre 
Piazzi  intorno  a  Girolamo  Settimo,  Matematico  Palermitauo.'  9, 
'  Esperienze  c  Scoverte  sull'  Elettro-magnetismo.'  Scina  died  of  the 
Asiatic  cholera,  which  afflicted  Palermo  in  July  1837.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  that  modern  Sicily  has  produced.  (Tipaldo, 
Biografia  degli  Italiani  Illustri ;  Mortillaro,  Sulla  Vila  e  sii,  le  Optre 
ddl'  Abate  JJomenico  Scina,  Palermo,  1837.) 

SCIOPPIUS,  CASPAR,  was  born  on  the  27th  of  May  1576,  at 
Neumark  in  the  Palatinate  (Pfalz).  His  family  was  poor ;  but  although 
he  attacked  Scaliger  for  his  pretensions,  he  was  very  anxious  to  be 
considered  of  noble  descent.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  published 
some  Latin  poems,  which  were  very  favourably  received.  After  the 
completion  of  his  studies,  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  in  1589  he  wa3 
at  Ferrara,  where  he  wrote  a  panegyric  on  Pope  Clemens  VIII.  and 
the  king  of  Spain.  The  pope  became  his  protector  and  patron,  and 
Scioppius  followed  him  to  Rome,  where  he  renounced  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  the  pope  gave  him  the  title  of  a  knight  of  St.  Peter,  aud 
soon  afterwards  made  him  Comes  ApoBtolicus  de  Claravalle.  In 
consequence  of  his  conversion,  Scioppius  studied  theology,  and  pub- 
lished several  little  works,  partly  to  justify  his  own  conduct  and 
partly  to  support  the  cause  of  the  pope  against  the  Protestants.  But 
the  study  of  ancient  literature  was  not  neglected  :  he  also  published  an 
edition  of  Varro,  'De  Ling.  Lat,'  Ingoldstadt,  Svo,  1605;  'Commen- 
taries on  Appuleius  and  the  Priapea,'  Frankfurt,  12mo,  1606,  and 
reprinted  at  Padua,  Svo,  1664,  with  notes  of  Scaliger  and  Lindeubrog. 

Scioppius  had  hitherto  been  well  disposed  towards  Jos.  Scaliger, 
but  some  remarks  respecting  his  conversion  to  Catholicism,  and 
Scaliger's  letter  to  Douza,  provoked  the  enmity  of  Scioppius,  which 
was  displayed  in  his  '  Scaliger  Hypobolimaeus,  hoc  est,  Elenchus 
Epistoke  Joan.  Burdonis,  pseudo-Scaligeri,  de  Vetustate  et  Splendore 
Gentis  Scaligerae,'  4to,  Maynz,  1607.  In  this  book  he  ridiculed  with 
the  bitterest  satire  the  pretensions  of  Scaliger,  and  attacked  King 
Henry  IV.  of  France  for  having  granted  civil  liberty  to  the  Protestants. 
As  the  book  was  against  Protestants  in  general,  the  dispute  was  taken 
up  by  several  persons  of  both  parties,  and  was  carried  on  for  many 
years.  In  1608  Scioppius  published  several  other  works  against  the 
I  Protestants.  In  the  year  following  he  travelled  to  Italy,  and  at  Venice, 
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which  was  involvod  fn  somo  <IiMj>utn  with  tho  pope,  Scioppius  endea- 
voured to  persuade  Paolo  Sarpi  to  join  the  party  of  the  pope.  The 
consequence  of  this  attempt  was  that  Scioppius  was  thrown  into  prison ; 
but  being  soon  rostorod  to  liberty,  ho  visited  Vienna,  whore  ho  found 
a  more  favourable  reeoption.  The  emperor  not  only  made  him  coun- 
cillor to  his  court,  but  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  count  palatine.  In 
1611  ho  published  two  works,  one  called  '  Ecclesiasticus  Autoritati 
Sor.  D.  Jacobi,  Magna)  Britannia)  regis,  oppositus,'  Hartberg,  in  4 to  ; 
and  the  other  called  1  Collyrium  Regium,  Ser.  L>.  Jacobo,  Magna) 
Britannia)  regi,graviter  ooulis  laboranti,  omnium  Catholicorum  Nomino, 
grata)  voluntatis  causa,  muneri  inisum  ;  una  cum  Syntagmato  de  Coltu 
et  Honore,'  in  8vo.  Both  books  were  mainly  directed  against  King 
Jatnea  L  of  England,  but  the  first  also  contained  fresh  attacks  on 
Henry  IV.  of  France.  In  Paris  and  in  London  tho  books  were  publicly 
burnt  by  the  hangman,  and  in  London  Scioppius  was  hanged  in  eiligy 
(1612).  Scioppius  returned  to  Italy,  but  after  a  short  stay  there  he 
went  in  1613  to  Madrid.  Hero  he  became  acquainted  with  the  gram- 
matical work  of  Sanchez,  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  '  Sauctii 
Minerva,'  which  turned  his  attention  to  grammatical  speculations,  and 
which  he  subsequently  made  known  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  He 
had  not  been  long  in  Madrid  when  one  evening  he  was  dreadfully 
beaten  by  some  servants  of  the  English  ambassador,  who,  it  is  possible, 
had  ordered  his  servants  to  punish  Scioppius  for  his  insolence  towards 
his  royal  master.  Scioppius,  not  thinking  himself  safe  in  Spain,  lied 
to  Iugolstadt,  whore  ho  published  his  '  Logatus  Latro,'  addressed 
against  the  English  ambassador.  Casaubon  had  defended  the  King  of 
England,  and  this  circumstance  gave  Scioppius  an  opportunity  of 
resuming  his  warfare  against  the  Protestants. 

In  1617  Scioppius  again  went  to  Italy,  and  settled  at  Milan,  ever 
continuing  his  bitter  enmity  against  the  Protestants,  who,  as  he  now 
declared,  ought  all  to  be  exterminated,  with  their  women  aud  children. 
This  proclamation  of  a  religious  war  is  contained  in  his  '  Classicum 
Belli  Sacri,  sive  Heldus  rsdivivus,'  Pavia,  1619.  When  his  rage  had 
become  exhausted  he  returned  for  a  time  to  philological  studies,  aud 
wrote  several  very  good  grammatical  works  ;  but  this  quiet  modo  of 
life  did  not  suit  his  quarrelsome  temper.  In  1630  he  returned  to 
Germany,  and  requested  from  the  diet  of  Regensburg  a  pension  for  his 
services,  which  being  refused  through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  he 
became  the  most  furious  enemy  of  their  whole  order,  though  he  had 
before  frequently  lent  them  his  support.  His  first  works  against  the 
Jesuits  appeared  without  his  name,  but  in  1631  he  attacked  them 
openly  in  a  work  called  '  Astrologia  Ecclesiastical  When  he  saw  that 
his  own  life  became  endangered  by  these  ferocious  attacks  he  retired 
to  Padua,  where  he  began  to  occupy  himself  with  writing  a  commentary 
on  the  Apocalypse ;  but  before  he  had  completed  this  work  he  died, 
on  the  19th  of  November  1649. 

Scioppius  was  a  man  of  immense  learning,  of  a  prodigious  memory, 
and  of  great  acuteness.  Ia  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  he 
had  no  equal.  With  his  talents  and  learning  he  might  have  been  as 
great  a  man  as  Jos.  Scaliger;  but  his  quarrelsome  disposition,  his 
strong  inclination  to  satire,  and  his  intolerance,  constantly  involved 
him  in  disputes  which  reflect  discredit  upon  his  character.  There 
are  nevertheless  among  his  numerous  works  some  which  are  still  very 
useful  to  scholars,  especially  those  on  the  Latin  language.  The  num- 
ber of  his  works  is  stated  to  be  104,  but  he  did  not  publish  them  all 
under  his  real  name ;  many  appeared  under  the  fictitious  names  Nico- 
demus  Macer,  Oporinus  Grubinius,  Pascasius  Grosippus,  Holofernes 
Krigscoderus,  Mariangelus  a  Fano,  and  others.  The  following  list 
contains  the  most  important  of  his  works  which  have  not  been  already 
mentioned  : — '  Verisimilium  Libri  Quatuor,  in  quibus  inulta  veterum 
Scriptoruui  loca  emendantur,  augentur,  et  illustrantur,'  8vo,  Niirnberg, 
1595,  and  Amsterdam,  1C62 ;  '  Suspectarum  Lectionum  Libri  Quinque, 
in  quibus  ampliusducentislocisPlautus,  plurimis  Appuleius,  Diomedes 
Grammaticus,  et  alii,  corriguntur,'  Svo,  Niirnberg,  1597,  and  Amster- 
dam, 1C64  ;  '  De  Arte  (Jritica  et  prxcipue  de  altera  ejus  parte  emen- 
datrice,  quasuam  ratio  in  Lat.  Scriptoribus  ex  ingenio  emendandis 
obscrvari  debeat  Commentariolus,'  Svo,  Niirnberg,  1597,  and  Amster- 
dam, 1662 ;  '  Elementa  Philosophia)  Stoica;  Moralis,'  Svo,  Maynz,  1606 ; 
'  Grauimatica  Philosophica,  sive  Institutiones  Grammatics)  Latina),' 
Svo,  Milan,  162S  (a  new  edition  with  additions  appeared  at  Amsterdam, 
Svo,  1664,  and  another  at  Franeker  in  1704);  '  Paradoxa  Literaria,  in 
quibus  multa  de  Uteris  nova  contra  Ciceronis,  Varronis,  Quinctiliani, 
aliorumque  litcratorum  hominum,  tarn  veterum  quam  recentioruni, 
seuteutiam  disputantur,'  8vo,  Milan,  1628,  and  Amsterdam,  1659  (this 
work  was  published  under  tho  assumed  name  of  Pascasius  Grosippus); 
'  Auctarium  ad  Grammaticam  Philosophicam,  ejusque  Rudinienta,' 
8vo,  Milan,  1629,  and  Amsterdam,  1664  (published  under  the  name  of 
MariaDgelus  a  Fano) ;  'Arcana  Societatis  Jesu  publico  bono  vulgata, 
cum  Appendicibus  utilissimis,'  Svo,  1635;  '  Consultationes  de  Schola- 
rum  et  Studiorum  Ratione,  deque  Prudontix  et  Eloquentiae  paranda) 
Modis,'  12mo,  Padua,  1836,  and  Svo,  Amsterdam,  1660  and  1665  :  '  Mer- 
curius  QuadriliDguis,  id  est,  de  Linguarum  ac  nominatim  Latiuae, 
Germanics),  Gracse,  et  Hebraeoe  nova  et  compendiaria  Discendi 
Eatione,'  8vo,  Basel,  1637.  Scioppius  also  wrote  notes  on  the 
'Minerva*  of  Sanctius,  which  first  appeared  at  Padua  in  1663,  and 
which  have  subsequently  been  incorporated  in  the  various  editions  of 
the  '  Minerva.' 

SCI'PIO  is  the  name  of  a  family  belonging  to  the  patrician  gens 
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Cornelia.  Thin  illustrious  family  produced  some  of  the  greatest  inon 
in  Roman  history;  wo  shall  mibjoin  a  complete  lint  of  tho  e  nnjni- 
hers  of  tho  family  whono  names  have  boon  handed  down  by  hintoiic.il 
records.    The  first  Scipio  mentioned  in  Hornau  history  U 

1.  P.  Cornelius  Scirio,  whoin,  in  u.c.  390,  tho  dictator  Camillu* 
appointed  master  of  the  hone.  (Liv.,  v.  19.)  The  Fasti  of  thil  year 
however  do  not  mention  him,  but  state  that  P.  Cornelius  Maluginensin 
was  the  magister  equitum  of  Camillus.  A  short  time  afterwards 
(B.C.  391)  Scipio  is  mentioned  among  the  military  tribunes  (Liv.,  v. 
and  a  second  time  in  tho  following  year.  (Liv.,  v.  26.)  In  the  year 
b.c.  389  he  was  appointed  interrcx  (Liv.,  v.  31),  and  two  years  after  he 
held  tho  samo  office  a  second  time. 

2.  P.  Cornelius  Scu'io  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  first  curule 
H)diles,  which  office  was  instituted  in  B.C.  366.  He  ia  probably  tho 
same  man  who  was  magister  equitum  under  Manlius,  u.c.  350.  (Liv., 
vii.  24.) 

3.  L.  Cornelius  Scirio  was  iuterrex  in  e.g.  352.    (Liv.,  vii.  21.) 

4.  P.  Cornelius  Scu'io  Barbatus  was,  according  to  the  Fast.  Cons., 
consul  with  C.  Plautius  in  the  year  B.C.  328  ;  but  Livy  (viii.  22;  calls 
the  colleague  of  Plautius  P.  Cornelius  Scapula.  Scipio  Barbatus  was 
made  dictator  in  B.C.  306,  to  hold  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the 
consuls,  for  tho  actual  consuls  wero  engaged  in  a  war  against  the 
Samnites.  (Liv.,  ix.  44.)  A  year  later  he  appears  as  pontifex  maximus. 
(Liv.,  ix.  46.) 

5.  L.  Cornelius  Scirio  was  consul  B.C.  298,  and  gained  a  victory 
over  tho  Etruscans  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fregelkc.  (Liv.,  x.  12.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  who,  three  years  afterwards  (b.c.  295),  appears 
in  another  war  against  the  Etruscans ;  aud  was  left  as  proprx'tor  at 
the  head  of  the  Roman  camp  while  the  prajtor  Appius  went  to  Home 
(Liv.,  x.  25,  26.) 

6.  Cn.  Cornelius  Scirio  Asina.  He  is  tho  first  member  of  the 
family  from  whom  we  are  able  to  trace  tho  pedigree  of  the  Scipios 
with  certainty.  The  story  about  the  origin  of  his  surname  Asina  is 
related  by  Macrobius.  ('  Sat.,'  i.  6.)  Ho  was  consul  at  the  time  of 
the  first  Punic  war  (B.C.  260),  together  with  C.  Duilius,  and  obtained 
the  command  of  the  fleet ;  but  in  his  attempt  to  take  the  island  of 
Lipara),  he  was  blocked  up  by  tho  Carthaginians  with  seventeen 
vessels  in  a  port  of  the  island.  His  soldiers  escaped  on  land,  but 
Scipio  himself  surrendered  to  the  enemy.  (Polyb.,  i.  21.)  Livy 
('  Epit.,'  17)  gives  another  account  of  tho  manner  in  which  lie  was 
made  prisoner.  He  must  however  have  obtained  his  liberty  goon 
after,  for  he  was  consul  a  second  time  in  the  year  B.C.  251  (VaL  Max., 
vi.  9,  11),  with  A.  Atilius  Calatinus.  He  and  his  colleague  took 
Panormus,  the  largest  town  in  the  Carthaginian  part  of  Sicily,  and  then 
returned  to  Rome  in  triumph.  (Polyb.,  i.  38.)  Further  particulars 
of  his  life  are  not  known. 

7.  P.  Cornelius  Scirio  Asina,  son  of  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina. 
He  was  consul,  in  B.C.  221,  with  M.  Minucius  Rufus,  and  made  a 
successful  campaign  against  the  Istri,  who  harassed  the  Romans  by 
their  piracy.  (Oros.,  iv.  13.)  Four  years  after  (b.c  217)  he  was 
appointed  interrex,  to  hold  the  comitia  for  electing  the  consuls. 
(Liv.,  xxii.  34.)  In  the  year  B.C.  211,  when  the  news  arrived  that 
Hannibal  was  advancing  with  his  army  towards  Rome,  it  was  Scipio'a 
advice  to  give  up  all  Italy,  and  to  draw  all  the  armies  within  the 
walls  of  the  city.  (Liv.,  xxvi.  S.) 

8.  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  a  brother  of  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina. 
He  was  consul  in  B.C.  259,  with  C.  Aquillius  Floras.  He  put  the  lleet 
of  the  Carthaginians  to  flight,  and  attacked  them  in  Corsica  and 
Sardinia,  and  destroyed  the  towns  of  Aleria  and  Olbia.  For  these 
services  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  (Liv.,  '  Epit,'  17  ;  Flor., 
ii.  2,  16;  VaL  Max.,  v.  1,  2.)  The  year  after  his  consulship  (B.C.  25S) 
he  is  mentioned  in  the  '  Fast.  Cap.'  as  censor. 

9.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  son  of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio.  He  was  consul 
in  the  first  year  of  the  second  Punic  war  (b.c.  21S).  While  his 
colleague  T.  Serupronius  Longus  was  sent  with  the  fleet  to  Sicily, 
Scipio  went  to  Spain ;  but  when  he  heard  that  Hannibal  was  already  pre- 
paring to  cross  the  Rhodauus  (Rhone),  he  returned  by  sea  to  Massilia. 
The  sufferings  of  his  soldiers  from  this  voyage  prevented  him  from 
going  up  the  Rhone  immediately ;  and  when,  after  the  lapse  of  three 
days,  he  set  out  to  meet  Hannibal,  the  latter  had  already  advanced  into 
the  interior  of  Gaul.  Scipio  therefore  sent  a  part  of  his  troops,  under 
his  brother  Cneius,  who  was  his  legate,  to  Spain,  and  with  the  rest  he 
embarked  for  Italy,  to  join  the  other  Roman  forces  there,  and  to 
attack  Hannibal  on  his  descent  from  the  Alps.  An  engagement 
between  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman  horse  took  place  on  the  Ticinus, 
in  which  the  Romans  were  defeated,  and  Scipio  was  wounded,  and 
compelled  to  retire  across  the  river  Po.  He  took  up  a  position  near 
Placentia,  but  he  was  induced  by  the  Gauls  to  fortify  himself  on  the 
Trebia,  and  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Sempronius,  who  had  been  called 
back  from  Sicily.  When  the  latter  arrived,  Scipio,  still  suffering 
from  his  wound,  advised  him  not  to  engage  in  a  battle  with  Hannibal ; 
but  Sempronius,  anxious  to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  and  seeing  that 
the  enemy  only  profited  by  delay,  offered  battle.  He  was  defeated, 
and  the  Carthaginians  became  masters  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Northern 
Italy.    (Polyb.,  iii.  40,  &c;  Liv.,  xxi.  32,  &c) 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  B.C.  217,  Scipio,  whose  imperium  wa3 
prolonged  at  the  end  of  his  consulship,  went  to  Spain  with  a  fleet  of 
20  ships  and  8000  land-troops  (Polyb.,  iii  97),  to  join  his  brother 
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Cnoius,  who  had  already  acheived  important  things  in  that  country. 
His  intention  was  to  drive  the  Carthaginians  from  Spain,  and  thus  to 
cut  off  the  supplies  which  Hannibal  was  to  receive  from  that  quarter. 
Cneius  ou  his  arrival  from  Massilia  had  landed  at  Emporium,  and 
soon  after  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain  declared  for 
him.  His  mildness  also  induced  several  of  the  inland  tribes,  who 
were  discontented  with  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  Carthaginians,  to 
join  the  Romans.  A  battle  near  the  town  of  Scissis,  iu  which  the 
Carthaginians  were  defeated  and  their  general  Hanno  taken  prisoner, 
made  the  Romans  masters  of  nearly  the  whole  country  betweon  the 
Iberus  (Ebr.>)  and  the  Pyrenees.  Cneius  now  took  up  his  winter- 
quarters  at  Tarraco  (Tarragona).  (Liv.,  xxi.  60,  &c. ;  Polyb.,  iii.  76.) 
In  the  year  following,  a  short  time  before  his  brother  Publius  arrived, 
Cneius  defeated  tho  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  mouth  of  the  Iberus. 
(Liv.,  xxii.  20  ;  Polyb.,  iii.  96,  &c.)  About  the  middle  of  the  summer 
Publius  arrived,  and  tho  two  brothers  marched  against  Saguntum, 
where  Hannibal  had  left  the  Spanish  hostages  on  his  setting  out 
towards  Gaul.  The  treachery  of  a  Spaniard,  called  Abclux  or  Abilyx, 
delivered  them  up  to  the  Scipios,  who  wisely  sent  them  home  to  their 
relatives,  and  thus  gained  a  hold  on  the  affections  of  a  great  number 
of  Spanish  tribes,  who  gladly  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Carthaginians. 
In  B.C.  216  the  Scipios  gained  a  victory  at  Ibera  over  Hasdrubal,  who, 
alter  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  Carthaginian  army  under  Himilco,  intended 
to  make  a  landing  in  Italy  and  to  support  his  brother  there.  The 
whole  army  of  Hasdrubal  was  defeated  and  routed,  his  camp  was  taken, 
and  lie  himself  escaped  with  only  a  few  followers.  (Liv.,  xxiii.  28,  &c.) 
The  Spaniards,  who  had  been  heavily  taxed  by  the  Carthaginians, 
willingly  submitted  to  the  Romans,  but  the  Scipios  knew  tho  fickle- 
ness of  the  Spaniards,  and,  in  order  to  keep  up  friendly  relations 
with  thorn,  they  did  not  levy  any  heavy  contributions,  but  applied 
to  the  senate  at  Rome  to  provide  them  with  the  means  of  supporting 
their  armies.  In  the  meauwhile  Mago  arrived  with  another  army 
from  Africa,  and  laid  siege  to  the  revolted  town  of  Illiturgi  on  the 
Baetis.  Here  again  the  Scipios  gained  a  great  victory,  and  soon  after 
another  near  Intibili,  where  the  Carthaginians  on  their  flight  from 
Illiturgi  had  taken  refuge.  In  the  year  B.C.  214  the  important  town 
of  Castulo  deserted  the  cause  of  tho  Carthaginians  and  joined  the 
Romans,  and  when  the  former  made  a  new  attempt  against  Illiturgi, 
they  were  beaten  by  Cneius,  and  completely  defeated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Munda.  They  were  not  more  successful  in  several  other 
attempts.  During  the  following  year  the  Carthaginians  were  engaged 
iu  a  war  in  Africa  against  Syphax,  and  the  Scipios  had  time  to 
strengthen  themselves  in  Spain.  But  the  uninterrupted  series  of 
brilliant  victories  of  the  Scipios  was  now  at  an  end.  In  B.C.  212  the 
Carthaginians  resumed  the  war  in  Spain,  and  took  20,000  Celtiberians 
into  their  pay.  Publius  Scipio  commanded  two-thirds  of  the  Roman 
forces,  and  was  arrayed  against  Mago,  Hasdrubal,  son  of  Gisco  (who 
were  supported  by  Massinissa),  and  the  Spanish  chief  Indibilis.  Cneius 
was  opposed  to  Hasdrubal  Barcas.  Publius,  in  his  assault  on  the  ranks 
of  Indibilis,  was  cut  down  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  His 
brother  Cneius,  abandoned  by  the  faithless  Celtiberians,  withdrew  as 
far  as  he  could.  From  the  manoeuvres  of  the  enemy,  he  conjectured 
the  fate  of  his  brother.  On  his  retreat  he  found  himself  at  last  com- 
pelled to  make  a  stand  upon  a  hill  which  was  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  fortify  himself.  Nearly  the  whole  of  his 
army  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  Cneius  himself  fell  among  the  rest,  29 
days  after  the  death  of  his  brother.  The  catastrophe  took  place  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  B.C.  211.  (Becker,  'Vorarbeiten  zu  einer 
Geschichte  des  Zweiten  Punischen  Krieges,'  in  Dahlmann's  'Forsehun- 
gin,'  ii.  2,  p.  113.) 

10.  Cn.  Cornelius  Soipio  Calvus,  the  brother  of  P.  Corn.  Scipio 
(No.  9).  His  exploits  in  Spain  have  just  been  described.  He  was 
consul,  in  B.c.  222,  with  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  with  whom  he  made 
au  expedition  against  the  Insubrians,  and  took  Acerrae  and  Mediolanum. 
(Polyb.,  ii.  34;  Plut.,  'Mai-celL,'  6.)  At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Punic  war  ho  went,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Spaiu  as  legate  to  his  brother 
Publius. 

11.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Apricanus  Major,  the  son  of  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  (No.  9).  If  it  be  true  that  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  fought  in 
the  battle  of  the  Ticinus  (B.C.  218),  and  rescued  his  woundad  father, 
he  must  have  been  born  in  b.c.  235.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Cannae 
(b.c.  216)  as  a  tribune,  and  was  among  those  who  after  the  defeat 
escaped  to  Canusium.  Here  the  chief  command  of  the  remaining 
troops  was  unanimously  entrusted  to  him  and  Appius  Claudius 
Pulcher.  (Liv.,  xxii.  53.)  On  this  occasion  it  was  owing  to  his  presence 
of  mind  that  the  remnants  of  the  Roman  army  did  not  in  their  despair 
quit  Italy.  (Val.  Max.,  v.  6,  7.)  In  B.C.  212  Scipio  was  curule  aedile, 
though  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  legitimate  age.  The  tribunes  of 
the  people  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  election,  but  they  were  obliged 
to  give  up  thsir  opposition,  for  the  people,  who  seem  to  have  perceived 
the  extraordinary  abilities  of  the  young  man,  elected  him  almost 
unanimously.  (Liv.,  xxv.  2.)  In  B.C.  211  his  father  and  uncle  fell 
in  Spain,  and  the  Carthaginians  again  took  possession  of  the  country, 
which  they  had  almost  entirely  lost.  When  Capua  had  fallen  again 
into  their  hands,  and  Italy  no  longer  required  their  exclusive  attention, 
the  Romans  determined  to  act  with  more  energy  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  Spain.  On  the  day  of  the  election,  no  one  ventured  to 
eome  forward  to  undertake  the  command  in  this  war.    Young  Scipio, 
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then  scarcely  twenty-four  years  of  age,  at  last  offered  to  take  tho 
command  of  the  army  in  Spain.  Tho  people  were  struck  with  admira- 
tion at  the  courage  of  tho  young  man,  and  gave  him  the  command, 
with  proconsular  power,  which  was  afterwards  prolonged  to  him  for 
several  years  (b.c.  210-206). 

The  extraordinary  power  which  young  Scipio  exercised  over  his 
contemporaries  was  perhaps  partly  owing  to  superstition,  for  he  was 
believed  to  be  a  favourite  of  the  gods.  Ever  since  he  had  taken  the 
toga  virilis,  he  went  every  morning  into  the  Capitol,  where  he  spent 
some  hours  in  solitude  and  meditation.  Hence  all  he  did  was  consi- 
dered by  the  people  to  b.e  the  result  of  his  intercourse  with  the  gods. 
Scipio  himself  partook  in  this  opinion,  and  cherished  it ;  an  I  the 
extraordinary  success  of  all  his  enterprises  must  have  strengthen  d  his 
belief.  Towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  in  B.C.  210,  or,  as  Livy 
(xxvi.  41)  says,  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  Scipio  set  out  for  Spain 
with  an  army  of  11,000  men,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Iberus,  and 
undertook  the  command  of  the  whole  Roman  forces  in  Spain.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  friend  Laelius.  His  first  object  was  to  gain 
possession  of  New  Carthage,  where  the  Carthaginians  kept  their  Spanish 
hostages.  Loolius  made  the  attack  with  the  fleet  from  the  sea-side, 
while  Scipio  conducted  the  operations  on  land.  The  town  soon  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  the  generosity  with  which  Scipio 
treated  the  Spanish  hostages  gained  over  a  great  number  of  Spaniards. 
Tho  hostages  of  those  tribes  who  declared  themselves  allies  of  the 
Romans  were  sent  home  without  ransom.  A  short  time  after  the 
conquest  of  this  place  Scipio  went  to  Tarraco,  where  he  received 
embassies  from  various  Spanish  tribes,  who  offered  to  become  the 
allies  of  the  Romans  or  to  recognise  their  supremacy.  Scipio  is  said 
not  to  have  set  out  against  Hasdrubal  until  the  year  following,  but  it 
can  scarcely  bo  conceived  why  the  Carthaginians  should  have  been  so 
long  inactive,  and  it  is  a  probable  supposition  that  the  battle  with 
Hasdrubal,  which  Livy  and  Polybius  assign  to  the  year  B.C.  209,  was 
fought  very  soon  after  the  taking  of  New  Carthage.  (Zonaras,  ix.  8.) 
In  this  battle  Scipio  gained  a  great  victory ;  8000  Carthaginians  were 
slain,  and  22,000,  with  their  camp,  fell  into  tho  hands  of  the  victor. 
Many  of  the  Spaniards  now  wished  to  proclaim  Scipio  their  king,  but 
he  refused  the  honour.  (Liv.,  xxvii.  19;  Polyb.,  x.  40.)  Hasdrubal 
fled  with  the  remainder  of  his  army  towards  the  Tagus  and  the 
Pyrenees.  Scipio  did  not  follow  him,  partly  because  he  thought  his 
enemy  too  much  weakened  to  be  dangerous,  and  partly  because  he 
feared  lest  he  might  expose  himself  to  the  combined  attacks  of  tho 
two  other  Carthaginian  generals,  Mago,  and  Hasdrubal,  son  of  Gisco. 
Hasdrubal  Barcas,  the  defeated  general,  however,  had  carried  consi- 
derable wealth  with  him  in  his  flight,  and  with  these  means  he  raised 
an  army  in  Spain,  to  lead  into  Italy  to  the  assistance  of  his  brother 
Hannibal,  hoping  thus  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  in  Italy.  During 
these  preparations  of  Hasdrubal,  Scipio  was  engaged  against  the  two 
other  Carthaginian  generals,  one  of  whom  (Mago)  was  defeated,  in 
B.C.  208,  by  the  propraetor  Silanus,  in  the  country  of  the  Celtiberians, 
and  Hanno,  who  came  with  an  auxiliary  army  from  Africa,  was  taken 
prisoner.  After  this  success  of  the  propraetor,  Scipio  united  his  forces 
with  those  of  Silanus  to  attack  Hasdrubal,  son  of  Gisco.  But  as  this 
general  had  retired  to  the  south  of  Spain,  and  had  distributed  his 
army  in  the  fortified  places  on  the  Baetis  as  far  as  Gades,  Scipio 
(through  his  brother  Lucius)  only  took  the  important  town  of  Oringis, 
and  then  gradually  returned  across  the  Iberu3.  The  power  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  Spain  was  however  already  broken,  and  in  the  year 
following  (B.C.  207)  Scipio  gained  possession  of  nearly  all  Spain  by  a 
victory,  the  place  of  which  is  not  clearly  ascertained,  some  calling  it 
Silpia  or  Baacula,  some  Ilipa,  and  others  Carmo.  Scipio,  now  in  the 
almost  undisputed  possession  of  Spain,  began  to  turn  his  eyes  to 
Africa,  and,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Lailius,  he  ventured  to  pay  a 
visit  to  King  Syphax,  with  whom  Laelius  had  already  commenced 
negociations.  Here  Scipio  is  said  to  have  met  Hasdrubal,  son  of 
Gisco,  and  to  have  made  a  very  favourable  impression  on  Syphax  as 
well  as  on  Hasdrubal.  After  a  short  stay  in  Africa,  Scipio  returned 
to  Spain,  where  he  first  punished  several  towns  for  their  faithlessness, 
and  subdued  some  of  the  Spanish  chiefs  who  ventured  to  claim  their 
former  independence.  During  these  occupations  Scipio  was  attacked 
by  a  severe  illness,  from  which  however  he  recovered  in  time  to  quell 
an  insurrection  of  8000  Roman  soldiers,  who  were  discontented  from 
not  having  derived  from  their  conquests  those  advantages  which  they 
had  expected,  and  who  are  said  also  to  have  been  bribed  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. Mago  had  in  the  meantime  withdrawn  to  the  Balearic 
Islands,  and  thence  to  Liguria.  Gades,  the  last  place  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians possessed  in  Spain,  was  now  taken  from  them,  and  thus  the 
war  in  Spain  was  at  an  end. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  B.C.  206,  Scipio  surrendered  the  com- 
mand of  the  Roman  forces  in  Spain  to  the  proconsuls  L.  Lentulus 
and  L.  Manlius  Acidinus,  and  returned  to  Rome,  (Liv.,  xxviii.  38.)  He 
delivered  to  the  aerarium  the  immense  treasures  which  he  brought  from 
Spain.  He  evidently  wished  for  a  triumph,  but  the  senate  paid  no 
attention  to  his  wishes,  for  no  one  had  ever  triumphed  at  Rome  before 
he  had  held  the  consulship.  In  the  year  B.C.  205,  Scipio  was  made 
consul  with  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  was  at  the  same  time  pontifex 
maximus,  and  was  consequently  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy.  If  there- 
fore a  war  was  to  be  carried  on  abroad,  the  command  necessarily 
devolved  upon  Scipio,    His  wish  was  immediately  to  sail  with  au 
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army  to  Africa,  but  the  moro  cautious  senator*,  and  especially  Q. 
FabiuB,  were  decidedly  opposed  to  bis  plan,  partly  because  Hannibal, 
aa  long  as  he  was  in  Italy,  appeared  too  formidable  to  bo  aegleoted, 
and  partly  perhaps  becauso  they  were  inlluenced  by  jealousy.  All 
that  Scipio  could  obtain  was  that  Sicily  should  be  assigned  to  hiui  as 
his  province,  with  30  vessels,  and  with  permission  to  nail  over  to 
Africa  in  case  ho  should  think  it  advantageous  to  the  republic.  But 
ho  did  not  obtain  from  the  sonato  permission  to  lovy  an  army,  and  ho 
therefore  called  upon  the  Italian  allies  to  provide  him  with  troops 
and  other  things  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war.  As  they  were  all 
willing  to  support  the  conqueror  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain,  ho 
was  soon  enabled  to  sail  to  Sicily  with  nearly  70UO  volunteers  and  !!0 
Bhips.  (Liv.,  xxviii.  45,  &c. ;  Plufe,  '  Fab.  Max.,'  25.)  Soon  after  hiB 
arrival  in  Sicily  he  sent  his  friend  Liolius  with  a  part  of  his  lleet  to 
Africa,  partly  to  keep  up  the  connection  which  ho  had  formed  there, 
on  his  visit  from  Spain,  with  Syphax  and  Massinissa  (for  to  the  latter 
Scipio  had  sent  back  a  nephew  who  had  been  takeu  prisoner  in  the 
battle  of  lfcecula),  and  partly  to  show  to  his  timid  opponents  at  Home 
how  groundless  their  fears  were.  He  himself  employed  his  time  in 
Sicily  most  actively  in  preparing  and  disciplining  his  new  army. 

Massinissa,  dissatisfied  with  the  Carthaginians,  was  anxious  for  the 
arrival  of  Scipio  in  Africa,  but  Syphax  had  altered  his  policy,  and 
again  joined  the  Carthaginians.  The  enemies  of  Scipio  at  Home  at 
last  got  an  opportunity  of  attacking  him,  and  they  nearly  succeeded 
in  depriving  him  of  his  post.  Without  being  authorised  by  tho  senate, 
Scipio  had  taken  part  in  the  conquest  of  Locri  in  Southern  Italy,  and 
hail  left  his  legate  Q.  Flaminius  as  commander  of  the  Roman  garrison 
in  that  place.  The  legate  treated  the  Locrians  with  such  severity  and 
cruelty  that  they  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  lay  their  complaints 
before  the  senate.  As  Scipio,  although  acquainted  with  the  conduct 
of  1'  laminius,  had  nevertheless  left  him  in  command,  his  enemies 
attacked  him  on  this  aud  other  grounds,  and  Fabius  Maximus  even 
proposed  that  he  should  be  recalled.  A  commission  was  sent  out  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  affairs,  and  to  bring  Scipio  home,  if  the 
charges  against  him  were  found  true.  Scipio  proved  that  his  army 
was  in  the  best  possible  condition  ;  and  the  commissioners  were  so 
surprised  at  what  they  saw,  that  instead  of  recalling  the  consul,  they 
bade  him  sail  to  Africa  as  soon  as  he.  might  think  it  proper,  and  to 
adopt  any  measures  that  he  might  think  useful.  Scipio  in  consequence 
of  this  sailed,  iu  B.C.  204,  a3  proconsul,  with  a  large  arnry,  from  Lily- 
bajuin  to  Africa,  and  lauded  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Utica.  Here  he 
niaile  successful  incursions  into  the  neighbouring  country,  and  Has- 
drubal,  who  attempted  to  prevent  them,  suffered  a  great  defeat.  But 
Scipio  could  not  gain  possession  of  Utica,  which  was  of  the  greater  im- 
portance to  him  and  his  fleet,  as  the  winter  was  approaching,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  spend  the  season  on  a  piece  of  land  extending  into  the 
sea,  which  he  fortified  as  well  as  he  could.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
winter  the  Carthaginians,  united  with  Syphax,  intended  to  make  a 
general  attack  on  Scipio*s  army  aud  fleet,  but  being  informed  of  their 
plans,  he  surprised  the  camps  of  Hasdrubal  and  Syphax  in  the  night, 
and  only  a  small  number  of  the  enemy  escaped.  Syphax  withdrew 
into  his  own  dominions,  but  was  defeated  by  Massiuissa  and  Lnclius, 
and  taken  prisoner  with  his  wife  and  one  of  his  sons.  Massiuissa 
married  Soohonisba,  the  wife  of  Syphax,  who  had  formerly  been 
engaged  to  him,  but  had  been  given  to  Syphax  for  political  reasons. 
Scipio,  fearing  the  influence  she  might  have  on  Massinissa  (for  she  was 
a  Carthaginian),  claimed  her  as  a  prisoner  belonging  to  the  Romans, 
and  Massinissa  poisoned  her,  to  save  her  from  the  humiliation  of 
captivity.  The  fears  and  apprehensions  of  the  Carthaginians  now 
increased  to  such  a  degree  that  they  thought  it  necessary  to  recall 
Hannibal  from  Italy,  and  at  the  same  time  they  sued  for  peace. 
The  terms  which  Scipio  proposed  would  have  concluded  the  war 
in  a  manner  honourable  to  the  Romans.  The  Carthaginians  how- 
ever, whose  only  object  was  to  gain  time,  made  no  objections 
to  the  conditions,  but  only  concluded  a  truce  of  forty-five  days, 
during  which  an  embassy  was  to  be  sent  to  Rome.  Before  this 
truce  was  at  an  end,  the  Carthaginian  populace  plundered  some 
Roman  vessels  with  provisions,  which  were  wrecked  off  Carthage,  and 
even  insulted  the  Roman  envoys  who  came  to  demand  reparation. 
Scipio  did  not  reseut  this  conduct,  and  allowed  the  Carthaginian  am- 
bassadors, on  thtir  return  from  Rome,  to  pass  on  to  Carthage  unmo- 
lested. About  this  time  (it  was  the  autumn  of  the  year  B.C.  203) 
Hannibal  arrived  in  Africa,  and  soon  collected  an  army  in  numbers 
far  exceeding  that  of  Scipio.  He  first  made  a  successful  campaign 
against  Massinissa.  Scipio  was  at  this  time  informed  that  the  consul 
Tib.  Claudius  Nero  would  come  with  an  army  to  co  operate  with  him 
against  Hannibal.  Scipio,  who  wished  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclu- 
sion, and  was  unwilling  to  share  this  glory  with  any  one  else,  deter- 
mined to  bring  Hannibal  to  a  decisive  battle.  The  Carthaginian  at 
first  avoided  an  engagement ;  but  when  Scipio,  in  order  to  deceive  the 
enemy,  hastily  retreated  as  if  he  intended  to  take  to  flight,  Hannibal 
followed  him  with  his  cavalry,  and  lost  a  battle  iu  the  neighbourhood 
of  Zaina.  A  tribune  of  Scipio  soon  afterwards  cut  off  a  large  convoy 
of  provisions  which  was  on  its  way  to  the  camp  of  Hannibal,  and  this 
suddenly  threw  him  into  such  difficulties,  that  he  besan  to  negotiate 
with  Scipio  for  peace.  The  conditions  however  which  Scipio  now 
proposed  were  so  humiliating,  that  the  Carthaginians  would  not  accept 
them.    Hannibal  therefore,  though  he  saw  the  impossibility  of  gaining 
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any  further  advantages,  was  compelled  to  decide  the  affair  by  a  last 
ami  desperate  e  ffort.  In  a  pi  rnonal  interview  between  tho  two  generals 
Scipio  was  Inexorable  as  to  the  conditions.  Hannibal's  army  wits  in  a 
bad  condition  ;  and  iu  th  j  ensuing  battle,  to  tho  west  of  Zama,  the 
victory  of  Scipio  was  complete.  Thin  defeat  (iu  B.C.  202)  wan  the 
death  blow  to  Carthage. 

Scipio,  on  his  return  to  Italy,  was  received  with  the  grcateht  enthu- 
siasm :  he  entered  Rome  iu  triumph,  and  was  henceforward  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Africanus.  Scipio  now  for  several  years 
continued  to  live  at  Rome,  apparently  without  taking  any  part  in 
public  affairs.  In  B.C.  109  he  obtained  the  office  of  censor  with 
P.  yKlius  I'uotus  (Liv.,  xxxii.  7),  aud  in  B.C.  194  he  was  made  consul  a 
Becond  time  with  Tib.  Sempronius  Longus  (Liv.,  xxxiv.  42),  aud 
princeps  seuatus,  a  distinction  with  which  he  had  already  been 
honoured  in  B.C.  196,  and  which  was  conferred  upon  him  for  the  third 
time  in  B.C.  190.  (Liv.,  xxxiv.  44  ;  xxxviii.  28.)  In  B.C.  193,  during 
one  of  the  disputes  between  the  Carthagiuiaus  and  Mamiuis-a,  Scipio 
was  sent  with  two  other  commissioners  to  mediate  between  the  parties; 
but  nothing  was  Bettled,  though,  as  Livy  (xxxiv.  02)  observes,  Scipio 
might  easily  have  put  an  end  to  the  disputes.  Scipio  was  the  only 
Roman  who  thought  it  unworthy  of  the  republic  to  support  those 
Carthaginians  who  persecuted  Hannibal ;  and  there  was  a  tradition 
that  Scipio,  in  B.C.  193,  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Antiochus,  and 
that  he  met  Hannibal  in  his  exile,  who  in  the  conversation  which  took 
place  declared  Scipio  the  greatest  of  all  generals.  (Liv.,  xxxv.  14.) 
Whether  the  story  of  the  conversation  be  true  or  not,  the  judgment 
ascribed  to  Hannibal  is  just;  for  Scipio  as  a  general  was  second  to 
none  but  Hannibal  himBelf.  In  the  year  B.C.  190  some  discussions 
arose  in  the  senate  as  to  what  provinces  should  be  assigned  to  the  two 
consuls,  Lielius  and  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  brother  of  the  great  Africanus. 
Africanus,  although  he  was  princeps  seuatus,  offered  to  accompany  his 
brother  as  legate,  if  the  senate  would  give  him  Greece  as  his  province, 
for  this  province  conferred  upon  Lucius  the  command  in  the  war 
against  Antiochus.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  two  brothers  Eet 
out  for  Greece,  aud  thence  for  Asia.  Africanus  took  his  son  with  him 
on  this  expedition,  but  by  some  unlucky  chance  the  boy  was  taken 
prisoner,  aud  sent  to  Antiochus.  The  king  offered  to  restore  him  to 
freedom,  aud  to  give  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  if  the  father  would 
interpose  his  influence  to  obtain  favourable  terms  for  the  king.  Afri- 
cauus  refused  ;  but  the  king,  notwithstanding,  soon  after  sent  the  boy 
back  to  his  father,  who  just  then  was  suffering  from  illness,  and  was 
absent  from  the  camp.  To  show  his  gratitude,  Africanus  sent  a 
message  to  Antiochus,  advising  him  not  to  engage  in  a  battle  until  he 
himself  had  returned  to  the  Roman  catnp.  After  the  great  battle  near 
Mount  Sipylus,  Antiochus  again  applied  to  Scipio  for  peace,  and  the 
latter  now  used  his  influence  with  his  brother  Lucius  aud  the  council 
of  war  on  behalf  of  the  king.  The  conditions  of  the  peace  were 
tolerably  mild,  but  they  were  afterwards  made  much  more  severe 
when  the  peace  was  ratified  at  Rome.  [Antiochus.]  The  enemies  of 
Africanus  at  Rome  had  now  another  charge  against  him.  The  peace 
with  Antiochus,  and  the  conditions  proposed  by  Africanus  and  his 
brother  Lucius,  were  regarded  by  the  hostile  party  as  the  result  of 
bribes  from  Antiochus,  aud  of  the  liberation  of  the  son  of  Africauu3. 
A  charge  was  therefore  brought  against  the  two  brothers,  on  their 
return  to  Rome,  of  having  accepted  bribes  of  the  king,  and  of  having 
retained  a  part  of  the  treasures  which  they  ought  to  have  delivered  up 
to  the  eerarium,  At  the  same  time  they  were  called  upon  to  give  an 
account  of  the  sums  of  money  they  had  taken  from  Antiochus. 
Lucius  was  ready  to  obey ;  but  his  brother  Africanus  with  indignation 
snatched  the  accounts  from  the  hands  of  his  brother  and  tore  them  to 
pieces  before  the  senate.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  55 ;  Gellius,  iv.  18  ;  Val.  Max  , 
iii.  7,  1.)  The  tribune  of  the  people,  C.  Minucius  Auguriuus  however 
fined  Lucius  ;  and  when  he  was  going  to  be  thrown  into  prison  until 
ho  should  pay  the  heavy  fine,  Africanus  dragged  him  away ;  and  the 
tribune  Tib.  Gracchus,  though  disapproving  of  the  violence  of  Afri- 
canus, liberated  Lucius  from  imprisonment.  (Gellius,  vii.  19 ;  Liv., 
xxxviii.  56.)  Africanus  himself  was  now  summoned  before  the  people 
by  the  tribune  M.  Nsevius,  and  he  only  saved  himself  by  reminding 
the  people  of  his  victory  at  Zama.  After  these  troubles  he  withdrew 
to  his  villa  near  Liternum,  aud  it  was  owing  to  the  interposition  of 
Tib.  Gracchus  that  he  was  not  compelled  to  obey  another  summons. 
The  estates  of  his  brother  Lucius  however  were  confiscated  (B.C.  187), 
but  the  sum  produced  by  their  sale  did  not  make  up  the  amount  of 
the  fine.  His  friends  and  clients  not  only  offered  to  make  up  the  sum, 
but  their  generosity7  would  even  have  made  him  richer  than  he  had 
been  before;  but  he  refused  to  accept  anything  beyond  what  was 
absolutely'  necessary  for  his  support.  (Liv.,  xxxviii.  60.)  Africanus 
never  returned  from  his  voluntary  exile,  aud  he  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life  iu  quiet  retirement  at  his  villa,  (Senec,  '  Epist.,'  86.)  He  is 
said  to  have  wished  to  be  buried  on  his  estate  ;  but  there  was,  as  Livy 
says,  a  tradition  that  he  died  at  Rome,  and  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of 
his  family  near  the  Porta  Capeua,  where  statues  of  him,  his  brother 
Lucius,  and  their  friend  Q.  Eunius,  were  erected.  The  year  of  his 
death  is  not  quite  certain;  for,  according  to  Polybius,  he  died  in  the 
same  year  with  Hannibal  and  Philopcemen  (B.C.  1S3) ;  according  to 
others,  two  years  earlier  (B.C.  1S5). 

In  judging  of  Scipio  Africanus  as  a  general,  we  may  adopt  the 
judgment  ascribed  to  Hannibal ;  but  as  «  Roman  citizen  he  is  very  fai 
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from  deserving  such  praise.  His  pride  and  haughtiness  were  intoler- 
able, and  the  laws  of  the  constitution  were  Bet  at  nought  whenever 
they  opposed  his  own  views  and  passions.  Asa  statesman  he  scarcely 
did  anything  worth  mentioning.  liy  his  wife  JEmilia,  daughter  of 
j35milins  Paullus,  he  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  P.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  Nasica  Corculum  (Liv.  xxxviii.  57) ;  the  other,  the  cele- 
brated Cornelia,  married  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  and  was  the 
mother  of  the  two  Gracchi,  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  Africanus 
had  also  two  sons. 

12.  P.  CoitNELius  Scirio,  son  of  the  great  Scipio  Africanus  (No.  11). 
He  was  augur  in  B.C.  ISO.  (Liv.,  xl.  42.)  Cicero  ('Brut.,'  19;  'Do 
Sencct.,'  11 ;  '  De  Off.,'  i.  33)  says  that  ho  was  a  man  of  great  mental 
powers,  but  of  a  weakly  constitution.  He  was  the  adoptive  father  of 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  yEmilianus  Africanus  Minor.  His  epitaph  is  given 
by  On  Hi  ('  Onomast.  'full.,'  p.  187). 

13.  Lucius  or  Cnkius  Scirio,  the  second  son  of  Scipio  Africanus 
Major  (No.  11).  He  was,  as  we  have  seen,  taken  prisoner  in  the  war 
with  Antiochus.  He  is  described  as  a  contemptible  man.  In  B.C.  174 
lie  became  pnetor  nrbanus,  by  the  modest  withdrawal  of  his  com- 
petitor, who  had  been  a  scribe  to  his  father;  but  he  was  in  the  same 
year  ex |  tiled  from  the  senate  by  the  censors.  (Liv.,  xli.  27;  Val.  Max., 
iii.  5,  1.) 

14.  L.  Cornelius  Scji'io  Asiaticus,  Asiagenks,  or  AsiAGENCU,  sou 
of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  (No.  9),  and  brother  of  the  great  Scipio  Africanus 
(No.  11).  He  accompanied,  as  we  have  seen,  his  brother  Africanus  on 
his  campaigns  in  Spain.  In  B.C.  193  he  was  prator  in  Sicily.  In 
B.C.  190  he  was  made  consul  with  Ltelius,  and  obtained  Greece  as  his 
province,  with  the  command  in  the  war  against  Antiochus,  with  whom 
he  had  already  had  some  negotiations  in  B.C.  19fi.  (Polyb.,  xviii.  33.) 
The  senate  at  Lome  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  great  confidence 
in  his  talents  as  a  general  (Cic.,  1  Phil.,'  xi.  7),  as  it  was  only  owing  to 
the  offer  of  his  great  brother  to  accompany  him  as  his  legate  that  he 
obtained  Greece  as  his  province.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
Antiochus  he  assumed  the  name  of  Asiaticus,  and  entered  Rome  in 
triumph.  (Liv.,  xxxvii.  58,  &c.)  According  to  Valerius  Antias  (Liv., 
xxxix.  22),  he  celebrated  in  B.C.  185  magnificent  games  for  ten  days. 
The  money  expended  on  these  games  he  is  said  to  have  collected  in 
Asia  during  an  embassy,  on  which  he  had  been  sent  to  settle  some 
disputes  between  Antiochus  and  Eunienes,  shortly  after  his  con- 
demnation. In  B.C.  184  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  censorship,  but  he 
was  defeated  by  his  competitor  Cato,  the  great  enemy  of  his  family, 
who  in  his  censorship  took  away  from  Scipio  Asiaticus  his  horse. 
(Liv.,  xxxix.  44.) 

15.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  -<Emilianus  Africanus  Minor,  son  of  L. 
yEmilius  Paullus,  and  adopted  son  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  (No.  12). 
He  must  have  been  bom  about  B.C.  185,  for  in  B.C.  168  Scipio,  then  a 
youth  in  his  seventeenth  year,  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  battle  of 
Pydna,  in  which  his  father  defeated  King  Perseus  of  Macedonia. 
(Liv.,  xliv.  44  ;  Plut.,  '  212m.  Paul.,'  22.)  From  his  earliest  youth  he 
had  an  ardent  love  of  intellectual  occupations,  and  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  men  like  Polybius,  Paurotius,  Laelius,  and  others.  It  was 
perhaps  on  this  account  that  he  appeared  to  his  relatives  to  be  wanting 
in  youthful  vigour,  and  no  great  hopes  were  entertained  of  him  ;  but 
with  his  partiality  for  science,  and  Greek  refinement  and  art,  he 
tsteemed  no  less  the  stern  virtues  of  the  best  of  the  Romans.  Old 
Cato  was  in  this  respect  his  model.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third 
Punic  war,  B.C.  151,  when  no  one  was  willing  to  enter  his  name  either 
as  an  officer  or  as  a  common  soldier  for  the  campaign  in  Spain,  Scipio, 
although  he  was  at  this  time  requested  by  the  Macedonians  to  settle 
some  disputes  among  themselves,  came  forward  and  declared  that  he 
would  gladly  accept  any  post  that  might  be  assigned  to  him.  This 
example  inspired  with  courage  even  those  who  had  hitherto  kept  hack. 
(Liv.,  '  Epit.,'  48  ;  Polyb.,  xxxv.  4.)  Scipio  thus  became  military 
tribune  under  L.  Lucullus.  Two  heroic  deeds  of  Scipio  in  this  expe- 
dition are  recorded  :  he  was  the  only  Romau  who  ventured  to  accept 
the  challenge  of  a  huge  Spanish  chief,  whom  he  slew  in  single  combat ; 
Scipio  also  was  the  first  to  scale  the  walls  of  the  town  of  Intercatia 
while  it  was  besieged  by  the  Romans.  These  proofs  of  personal 
courage,  and  his  other  virtues,  filled  even  the  enemy  with  admiration, 
and  gained  for  him  a  greater  influence  over  the  Spaniards  than  his 
avaricious  general,  Lucullus,  was  able  to  acquire.  (Appian,  vi.  54.) 
The  year  following,  B.C.  150,  Scipio  was  sent  by  Lucullus  to  Africa,  to 
request  Massinissa  to  send  a  number  of  elephants  over  to  Spain. 
Scipio  was  most  honourably  received.  Massinissa  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  just  preparing  for  battle;  Scipio  beheld  the  contest  from 
an  eminence,  and  as  soon  as  the  Carthaginians  were  apprised  of  his 
presence  they  entreated  him  to  act  as  mediator  between  them  and 
Massinissa.  But  he  was  not  able  to  effect  what  they  wished,  and  he 
returned  to  Spain  with  the  elephants.  (Appian,  viii.,  71,  &c.)  When 
the  war  between  Carthage  and  Rome  broke  out,  Scipio,  then  still 
military  tiibune,  went  to  Africa,  and  here  again  distinguished  himself 
no  much  by  his  courage,  prudence,  and  justice,  that  he  not  only  gained 
the  unlimited  confidence  of  his  own  countrymen  and  Massinissa,  but 
even  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  trusted  no  Roman  but  Scipio.  Roman 
ambassadors  who  were  sent  to  the  camp  in  Africa  to  report  on  the 
state  of  affairs,  on  their  return  to  Rome  were  unbounded  in  their 
praise  of  Scipio  and  of  the  attachment  of  the  soldiers  to  him.  (Appian, 
-'ii.  98,  &  c.)  In  B.C.  148,  when  the  consul  Calpuruius  Piso  undertook 


the  command  in  Africa,  Scipio  returned  to  Rome,  where  everybody 
appears  to  have  been  convinced  that  he  alone  was  able  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  Carthage.  Cato  said  that  Scipio  alone  was  alive,  while  all 
the  other  generals  were  mere  shadows.  (Liv.,  '  Epit.,'  49 ;  Polyb., 
xxxvi.  C.)  The  consul  Piso  made  very  little  progress  in  Africa,  and 
when  Scipio  was  a  candidate  for  the  a;dileship,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  consul  for  the  year  B.C.  147,  though  he  had  not  yet  attained 
the  legitimate  ago  :  he  obtained  Africa  as  his  province.  On  his  return 
to  Africa  he  was  accompanied  by  Polybius  and  Ladius,  and  imme- 
diately after  his  arrival  he  saved  a  considerable  body  of  Roman  soldiers, 
who  had  penetrated  into  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Carthage.  (Appiau, 
viii.  113,  &C.)  He  restored  discipline  in  the  Roman  army.  His  first 
operation  was  to  cut  off  all  supplies  which  the  Carthaginians  had 
hitherto  received  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  in  the  following 
winter  (B.C.  147-146)  he  succeeded  in  taking  Nepheris,  whence  the 
Carthaginians  till  then  had  received  their  supplies  by  sea.  His  com- 
mand of  the  army  was  prolonged  for  the  year  B.C.  146,  and  in  the 
spring  of  this  year  he  made  bis  attack  on  the  city,  which  was  defended 
with  the  utmost  despair,  and  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  he  razed  the 
city  to  tho  ground.  He  is  said  to  have  wept  over  its  ruins,  and  to 
have  uttered  the  prophetic  words  of  Homer  : — 

inntTai  '^MaP>  "T'      VUT'  o\ii\i)  "IAios  Ip)}, 
hoi  npi'a,uos  (cal  \aus  iv^fieKiai  npi&/j.oio. 

('Iliad,'  vi.  448,  &c.) 

After  he  had  made  the  necessary  arrangements  in  Africa,  and  anni 
hilated  an  enemy  who,  though  humbled,  was  still  looked  upon  by 
Rome  with  jealousy,  Scipio  returned  to  Italy,  and  entered  Rome  in 
triumph.  In  b.c.  142  he  was  censor  with  L.  Mummius,  and  at  this 
time  of  increasing  luxury  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office  with  the 
greatest  strictness,  and  without  any  respect  to  person  or  rank.  In  the 
lustrum  which  he  performed  at  the  close  of  his  census,  he  did  not  pray, 
as  had  been  customary  before,  for  the  increase  of  the  republic,  but 
only  for  its  preservation.  (Val.  Max.,  iv.  1,  10.)  It  was  probably  after 
his  censorship  that  he,  together  with  Sp.  Mummius  and  L.  Metellus, 
travt  lied  through  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia,  and  Greece,  to  look  into  the  state 
of  affairs  iu  these  countries.  (Cic.  '  L)e  Rep.,'  vi.  11 ;  comp.  'Acad.,' 
ii.  2.)  The  war  against  Numautia  in  Spain  had  been  carried  on  for  a 
long  time  without  success  ;  Scipio  was  considered  the  only  man  who 
could  bring  the  war  to  a  termination,  and,  although  absent  at  the  time 
of  the  elections,  he  was  marie  consul  for  the  year  B.C.  134.  On  his 
arrival  in  Spain  he  found  the  Romau  army  in  a  most  deplorable  state, 
and  here,  as  in  Africa,  he  had  to  restore  military  discipline  before  he 
could  venture  upon  any  enterprise.  The  brave  inhabitants  of  Nu- 
mautia held  out  against  him  till  famine  rendered  further  resistance 
impossible.  The  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  Scipio,  after  most  of  the 
citizens  had  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives.  Fifty  of  the  survivors 
were  selected  by  Scipio  to  a  lorn  his  triumph;  the  rest  were  sold  as 
slaves,  and  the  city  was  razed  to  the  ground.  (Appian,  vi.  84,  &c. ; 
Liv.,  'Epit.,'  57,  59.)  While  he  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Numantia, 
the  Gracchian  disturbances  began  at  Rome.  Although  his  wife  Sem- 
pronia  was  a  sister  of  the  Gracchi,  Scipio  approved  of  his  brother  in- 
law being  put  to  death,  but  still  he  was  not,  like  many  others,  an 
obstinate  advocate  of  the  privileges  of  a  class,  for  wo  find  him  sup- 
porting the  lex  Cassia  tabellaria  against  the  aristocrats  (Cic,  'Brut.,' 
25.),  whence  he  was  considered  by  some  as  a  man  of  the  people.  (Cic., 
'  Acad.,' ii.  5.)  Scipio  was  opposed  to  all  violent  measures;  caution 
was  one  of  his  prominent  characteristics.  But  his  opposition  to  the 
popular  party  deprived  him  of  a  great  part  of  the  favour  and  influence 
which  he  had  hitherto  possessed  through  the  people.  The  consequence 
was,  that  when,  in  B.C.  131,  he  was  inclined  to  undertake  the  com- 
mand in  the  war  against  Aristonicus,  he  only  obtained  the  votes  tf 
two  tribes.  (Cic,  'Phil.,'  xi.  8.)  But  notwithstanding  this  slight,  Lo 
still  possessed  great  influence,  for  when  the  tribune  Papirius  Carbo 
proposed  a  law  that  the  people  should  be  at  liberty  to  re-elect  their 
tribunes  as  often  as  they  pleased,  the  eloquent  speech  of  Scipio 
induced  the  people  to  reject  the  measure,  though  it  was  in  their  own 
favour.  (Cic,  '  Lsel.,'  25.)  Soon  after  this  however  a  circumstau'  e 
occurred  which  called  forth  the  bitterest  opposition  of  the  popular 
party  against  him.  Scipio  had  made  a  proposal  in  favour  of  the  old 
Italian  veterans,  which  had  been  approved  by  the  senate,  and  accord- 
ing to  which  the  disputes  arising  out  of  the  distribution  of  the  public 
land  should  not  be  decide  !  by  the  distributors,  but  by  other  persons. 
This  measure  produced  a  delay  in  the  distribution  itself,  and  the 
popular  leaders,  F.  Flaccus,  C.  Gracchus,  and  Papirius  Carbo,  made 
the  bitterest  invectives  against  Scipio  in  the  assembly,  and  called  him 
the  enemy  of  the  people.  When  Scipio  repeated  his  approval  of  the 
dtath  of  Gracchus,  the  demagogues  cried  out,  "Down  with  the  tyrant ! " 

After  these  fierce  debates  Scipio  went  quietly  home  accompanied  by 
the  senate  and  a  great  number  of  Latins  and  Roman  allies.  (Cic., 
'  Lsel.,'  3.)  In  the  evening  he  went  iDto  his  bedroom  with  the  inten- 
tion of  writing  a  speech  to  be  delivered  the  following  morning.  But 
in  the  morning  Scipio  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  (B.C.  129.)  (Appiau, 
'Civil.,'  i.  19,  &c.)  An  investigation  into  the  cause  of  his  death  was 
prevented  by  the  multitude,  and  the  event  remained  a  secret.  Public 
opinion  pointed  out  many  who  were  suspected  of  having  murdered 
him,  and  the  heaviest  suspicion  fell  upon  Carbo.  (Comp.  Dr.  Fr. 
Gerlach,  '  Der  Tod  des  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  iEmilianus,  eine  Historische 
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UnteranohuBg,'  Bate),  1 S39  ;  nrfl  'Zimmcrmann,  Zeitiohrift  flit  die 
AltertbumBwTweoBohafti'  1841.  No.  52.) 

16.  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  sou  of  L.  Cornelius  Soipio  Aeiatioui  (No. 
14),  I lo  was  qiucstur  in  B.o.  107.  (Liv.,  xlv.  44;  Val.  Max.,  v.  1,  1 ; 
comp.  PiglliuB,  '  Aunal.  ad  An.'  591.) 

17.  L.  Cornelius  Soipio,  son  of  L.  Cornelius  Soipio  (No.  1G). 
According  to  Pighius  he  was  quaestor  in  B.O.  90,  ;cdilis  curulis  in  B.C. 
92,  and  prcctor  in  B.C.  89  and  88.  In  B.O.  83  lie  wan  consul  with  C. 
Juuius  Norbanus,  and  inarched  against  Sulla,  but  ho  was  suddenly 
abandoned  by  lii.s  whole  army,  which  had  been  worked  upon  by  the 
agents  of  Sulla.  Scipio  was  taken  prisoner  with  his  son  Luoiut,  llo 
was  then  indeed  let  go,  but  in  B.o.  82  he  was  tent  into  exile,  and  spent 
the  remaindor  of  his  life  at  Massilia.  (Appian,  'Civil.,'  i.  82,  &c. ;  Liv., 
'Epit.,'85;  Cic,  '  Pro.  Soxt.,'  3;  'Ad  Att.,'  is.  15.)  Cicero  (' Brut.,' 
47)  says  of  him,  "  dicehat  nou  impeiito." 

18.  P.  Cornelius  Soipio  Nasica,  eon  of  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Calvus(No.  10).  In  the  year  u.o.  203,  when  yet  a  young  man,  and  even 
before  he  had  been  quxstor,  ho  was  declared  by  tho  senate  to  be  the 
best  of  all  good  citizens,  and  commissioned  to  go  with  tho  Roman 
matrons  to  Ostia  to  receive  the  statue  of  the  Ida;an  mother,  which  had 
been  brought  from  Pcssiuus.  (Liv.,  xxix.  14.)  In  B.C.  200  he  was  one 
of  the  triumvirs  to  complete  the  number  of  colonists  in  Venusia. 
(Liv.,  xxxi.  49.)  In  B.C.  196  he  was  curule  acdile  (Liv.,  xxxiii.  25);  in 
B.C.  194  he  was  prator  (Liv.,  xxxiv.  42),  and  the  year  following  pro- 
prator  in  Spain  (Liv.,  xxxv.  1),  where  he  fought  several  successful 
battles  to  the  west  of  the  Iberus.  In  B.C.  192  he  was  a  candidate  for 
the  consulship,  but  he  was  not  elected,  notwithstanding  his  success 
in  Spain,  and  notwithstanding  the  support  of  his  cousin  the  great 
Africanus.  (Liv.,  xxxv.  10.)  But  tho  following  year  he  was  more 
successful ;  he  became  consul  with  M.  Acilius  Glabrio  (Liv.,  xxxv.  24), 
and  gained  a  signal  victory  and  a  triumph  over  tho  Boians.  (Liv., 
xxxvi.  38.)  When  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus  was  accused,  Nasica  came 
forward  as  his  advocate.  (Liv.,  xxxviii.  58.)  In  B.C.  184  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  censorship,  but  M.  Portius  Cato  was  preferred  to 
him.  (Liv.,  xxxix.  40.)  In  B.C.  183  and  182  he  was  one  of  tho 
triumvirs  to  establish  a  Latin  colony  at  Aquileia.  (Liv.  xxxix,  55; 
xl.  34.)  In  B.C.  171  Spanish  ambassadors  came  to  Rome  to  complain 
of  the  extortions  of  their  Roman  governors,  and  when  the  senate 
granted  them  the  privilege  of  choosing  patrons  to  conduct  their  cause 
at  Rome,  Scipio  Nasica  was  one  of  the  patrons.  (Liv.,  xliii.  2 ; 
compare  Cie.,  'De  Orat.,' iii.  33.) 

19.  P.  Cornelius  Scii'io  Nasica  Corculum,  son  of  P.  Corn. 
Scipio  Nasica  (No.  18).  He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Scipio 
Africanus  Major,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  of 
.lEmilius  Paullus  in  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xliv.  35,  &c. ;  Polyb.,  xxix.  6.) 
In  B.C.  162  he  was  consul,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  for  he  and  his 
colleague  were  obliged  to  abdicate,  because  a  mistake  had  been  made 
in  the  auguries  for  the  election.  (Cic,  '  De  Nat.  Dcor.,'  ii.  4  ;  '  De 
Div.,'  ii.  35.)  In  B.C.  159  he  was  censor  with  C.  Popillius  Lamas,  and 
they  made  a  decree,  that  only  the  statues  of  those  men  should  remain 
standing  in  the  Forum  who  had  held  a  magistracy,  and  that  all  the 
others  should  be  removed.  (Plin.,  '  Hist.  Nat.,'  xxxiv.  14  ;  Aurel. 
Vict.,  'De  Vir.  Illustr.,'  44.)  Soipio  in  his  censorship  introduced  at 
Rome  the  use  of  a  public  clepsydra,  and  built  a  portico  on  the 
Capitol.  In  his  second  consulship,  B.C.  155,  he  gained  a  victory  over 
the  Dalmatians,  and  took  the  town  of  Delminium.  (Liv.,  '  Epit.,'  47  ; 
Aurel.  Vict.,  1.  c.)  During  this  year  there  occurred  a  proof  of  the 
stern  severity  of  his  character,  and  of  his  influence:  at  his  proposal 
the  senate  ordered  a  theatre  to  be  pulled  down,  the  erecting  of  which 
had  been  approved  by  the  censors,  and  which  was  very  near  its  com- 
pletion. Scipio  thought  a  theatre  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the 
Romans.  (Liv.,  '  Epit.,'  48.)  When  Cato  insisted  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  Carthage,  Scipio  Corculum  opposed  him  on  the  ground  that 
the  existence  of  such  a  rival  as  Carthage  was  most  wholesome  to  Rome 
itself,  as  a  check  against  corruption.  (Pint.,  'Cat.  Maj.'  27.)  In  B.C. 
150  he  became  pontifex  maximus.  Respecting  his  talents  as  an  orator 
and  his  studies,  see  Cic,  '  Brut.,'  20,  and  '  De  Senect.,'  14. 

20.  P.  Cornelius  Scmo  Nasica  Serapio,  sou  of  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Nasica  Corculum  (No.  19).  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  third 
Punic  war  he  was  quxstor,  and  commissioned,  with  tho  consuls 
Censorinus  and  Manilius  (B.C.  149),  to  demand  from  the  Carthaginians 
the  delivery  of  their  arms  to  the  Romans.  (Appian,  viii.  SO.)  His 
suit  for  the  aodileship  was  unsuccessful.  (Cic,  'Pro  Plane.,' 21 ;  Val. 
Max.,  vii.  5,  2,  in  which  passage  however  he  is  confounded  with  P. 
Corn.  Scip.  Nasica  (No.  IS.)  In  B.C.  13S  he  was  consul  with  D.Junius 
Brutus  Gallaicus.  These  two  consuls  were  thrown  into  piison  by  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  because  they  were  too  severe  in  raising  soldiers 
for  their  armies.  (Liv.,  '  Ep.,'  55;  Cic, 'De  Legg.,' iii.  9.)  The  chief 
enemy  of  Scipio  among  the  tribunes  was  Curiatius,  and  it  is  he  who 
is  paid  to  have  given  him  the  nickname  Serapio.  Scipio  was  a  man  of 
vehement  and  irascible  temper  (Cic,  '  Brut.,'  2S),  and  of  inflexible 
aristocratic  principles.  His  hatred  of  the  measures  of  Tib.  Gracchus 
was  so  great,  that  during  the  election  of  the  tribunes  he  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  party  in  their  attack  upon  Gracchus  iu  the  Capitol. 
This  enraged  the  people  so  much  against  him,  that  the  senate  thought 
it  advisable  to  send  him  on  an  embassy  to  Asia,  although  as  pontifex 
maximus  he  was  not  allowed  to  quit  Italy.  He  died  at  Pergarnus  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  Asia.  (Plut.,'Tib.  Graech.,'21j  Cic,  'Pros.Flacc.,'31.) 
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21.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica,  son  of  P.  Cornel.  Scipio  Naxica 
Serapio  (No.  20).  Ho  was  consul  in  B.C.  Ill  with  L.  Calpuniius  Pbo 
Ilestia,  who  went  out  against  Jugurtha,  while  Scipio  remained  in  it  if, 
(Sallust., 'Jug.,' 27.)  JIo  is  described  as  a  man  who  was  imicce-iiible 
to  bribes,  and  throughout  his  life  behaved  in  the  most  exemplary 
manner.  (Diodor.,  '  Fragm.,'  xxxiv.,  p.  214,  cd.  Tuuchnit/.)  He  dl  d 
during  his  consulship.  (Cic,  'Brut.,'  34.)  Cicero  says  that  in  wit 
and  humour  ho  excelled  everybody. 

22.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Namca,  son  of  P.  CorncL  Scipio  Nasica 
(No.  21),  Ho  was  prietor  in  B.C.  94.  Ho  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
(' Pro  Rose.  Am.,' 27)  as  ono  of  tho  advociti  of  Roscius  of  Amelia. 
1 1  is  wife  was  Licinia,  tho  daughter  of  the  orator  L.  Crassus.  (''.  , 
'Brut.,' 58.)  Ho  was  tho  father  of  L.  i.ieinius  Craseus  Scipio,  who'u 
Crassus  tho  orator  made  his  adoptive  son,  and  of  Q.  MetelluB  Pioi 
Scipio,  who  was  adopted  by  Q.  Metellus  Pius,  and  was  fatheriu-law 
of  Pompey.  Metellus  Scipio  was  defeated  by  Ctosar,  and  fell  in  Africa. 

23.  Cn.  Cornelius  Scibio  Hispallus,  the  son  of  a  brother  of  thr 
two  Scipios  who  fi  ll  in  Spain  (No.  9  and  10).  He  was  consul  in 
B.C.  170,  but  during  his  consulship  he  was  scucd  with  a  paralytic 
stroke,  and  died  at  the  baths  of  Cumaj.    (Liv.,  xli.  20.) 

24.  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Hispallus,  sen  of  Cn.  Com.  Scipio 
Hispallus  (No.  23).  In  B.C.  149  he  was  with  Scipio  Nasica  (No.  20) 
among  the  commissioners  to  Carthage.  (Appian,  viii.  80.)  In  B.C.  139 
he  was  praetor,  and  promulgated  an  edict  according  to  which  all 
Chaldacans  (astrologers)  were  to  quit  Rome,  and  Italy  within  ten  day*. 
(Val.  Max.,  i.  3,  2,  who  calls  him  Caius  Corn.  Hispallus.) 

25.  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Hispallus,  son  of  Cn.  Corn.  Scipio 
Hispallus  (No.  24).  He  is  mentioned  only  by  Valerius  MaximuH  (vi. 
3,  3),  who  says  that  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  province  of  Spain, 
to  which  he  had  beeu  sent  as  qucestor,  on  account  of  his  inability,  and 
that  afterwards  he  was  condemned  for  dishonest  conduct. 

26.  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Hispallus,  son  of  Cn.  Corn.  Scipio  His- 
pallus (No.  24).  Pighius  ('Annal.  ad.  An.,'  616)  thinks  that  he  is  the 
same  of  whom  Appian  ('Civil.,'  i.  41)  says  that  iu  the  Marsian  war  be 
and  L.  Acilius  were  compelled  to  escape  from  yEsernia  iu  the  attire  of 
slaves. 

For  the  history  of  the  family  of  the  Scipios  compare  Orelli, '  Ono- 
masticon  Tullianum,'  p.  183,  &c. ;  Paully,  '  Real-Encyclopjedie  der 
Alterthumswissenschaft,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  650,  &c. 

The  family  tomb  of  the  Scipios  was  first  discovered  in  1616,  but  it 
was  soon  forgotten,  as  few  of  its  ruins  had  beeu  laid  open,  and  doubts 
were  raised  as  to  its  genuineness.  In  1780  the  tomb  was  again  dis- 
covered close  by  the  modern  gate  of  S.  Sebastian.  Visccnti  and  the 
pope  took  great  interest  in  the  discovery,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year 
the  whole  catacomb,  though  in  a  dilapidated  st  .te,  was  cleared  and 
laid  open.  The  inscriptions  and  other  curiosities,  among  which  we 
may  mention  the  beautiful  sarcophagus  of  Scipio  Barbatus,  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Museum  Pio-Clementinum  at  Rome.  The  monuments 
with  their  inscriptions  are  described  iu  '  Mouumenti  degli  Scipioni, 
publicati  dal  Cavaliere  Francesco  Piranesi,'  Roma,  folio,  1785  ;  aud  in 
Lanzi,  '  Saggio,'  vol.  i.,  p.  150,  &c.  For  the  inscriptions  see  Orelli, 
'  Inscript.  Lat.,'  n.  550-559. 

SCOPAS,  a  celebrated  sculptor,  born  iu  the  island  of  Paros.  Pliny 
('  Hist.  Nat.,'  xxxiv.  8)  makes  Scopas  contemporary  with  Ageladas, 
Polycletus,  Myron,  and  other  distinguished  artists  who  were  living  in 
the  S7th  Olympiad  ;  but  from  various  circumstances,  it  seems  probable 
that  he  did  not  flourish  till  a  somewhat  later  period.  Like  many 
artists  of  antiquity,  he  united  the  two  professions  of  sculpture  aud 
architecture;  and  the  temple  of  Minerva  Alea,  at  Tegea  in  Arcniia, 
was  constructed  under  his  direction.  (Pausanias,  viii.  45.)  The  date 
of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  which  the  new  edifice  was  intended 
to  replace,  and  the  period  at  which  another  work  on  which  Scopas 
was  employed  wa3  completed,  materially  assist  in  establishing  the  age 
of  this  artist.  Pausanias  says  the  older  temple  referred  to  was  burned 
during  the  archonship,  in  Athens,  of  Diophantus,  in  the  second  year 
of  the  96th  Olympiad  (about  B.C.  38S) ;  and  Plmy  (xxxvi.  5)  tells  us 
that  Scopas  was  one  of  the  sculptois  employed  on  the  tomb  erected  in 
houour  of  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  by  Artemisia,  his  queen,  who  died 
(before  the  work  was  completed)  in  the  107th  Olympiad,  or  about 
B.C.  350.  Scopas,  it  is  true,  may  have  been  living  at  the  same  time 
with  some  of  the  later  artists  mentioned  by  Pliny,  but  a  calculation 
of  the  above  dates  will  sufficiently  prove  almost  the  impossibility  of 
his  practising  as  a  contemporary  artist  with  the  great  sculptors  pre- 
ceding and  forming  the  Phidianage  aud  school,  and  likewise  exercising 
his  art  at  a  date  so  distant  from  their  time  as  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  our  era.  He  lived  between  B.C.  400  and  300,  aud  most 
probably  in  the  first  half  of  that  century. 

Pliny  furnishes  a  copious  list  of  works  by  this  artist.  Among  those 
which  he  says  were  particularly  worthy  of  admiration  was  a  series  of 
figures  representing  Neptuue,  Thetis,  Achilles,  Nereids  mouuted  on 
dolphins,  and  attended  by  Tritons  and  other  marine  monsters.  All 
these  '•  were  from  the  hand  of  Scopas,"  and  Pliny  adds,  "  it  was  a 
splendid  work  ('  prrechirum  opus')  sufficient  for  the  fame  of  his  whole 
life."  It  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Cneius  Domitius,  iu  the  Circus 
Flaminius  at  Rome.  The  same  writer  also  mentions  two  statues  of 
Venus,  one  of  Pothos.  or  Desire,  one  of  Apollo,  aud  a  much  admired 
Vesta  in  a  sittiug  attitude  ;  also  a  colossal  sitting  figure  of  Mars,  and 
a  Bacchus  at  Cuidus.    Pliny  tells  us  there  was  a  doubt  in  his  time 
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whether  some  statues  representing  the  dying  children  of  Niobe 
('  Nioboe  liberos  morientes')  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Sosiauus  at  Rome, 
were  by  Scopus  or  Praxiteles.  The  well  known  group  or  series  of 
figures  representing  this  Bubject,  now  preserved  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany  at  Florence,  is  generally  believed  to  be  the 
work  alluded  to  by  Pliny.  Whether  it  be  an  original  production  of 
either  of  these  prcat  masters,  or,  as  some  critics  have  supposed,  only 
copied  from  their  work,  it  must  be  classed  among  the  finest  specimens 
of  art,  and  as  a  noble  monument  of  the  genius  of  its  author. 

Scopas  was  employed  upon  the  tomb  of  Mausolus,  and  bad  for  his 
associates  and  rivals  ('fcmulos  eadem  setatc')  Bryaxis,  Timothcus, 
and  Leoobares.  This  work,  considered  by  the  ancients  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world,  was  of  a  squaro  form,  having  four  faces. 
Each  of  the  above-named  artists  completed  one  side.  The  eastern  was 
given  to  Scopas;  the  northern  to  Bryaxis;  the  southern  to  Timotheus  ; 
and  Lcochares  decorated  the  western  facade.  Pliny  in  mentioning 
this  uses  the  terms  'ccelavere'  and  'ccclavit,'  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  all  their  perlormances  were  in  rilievo.  The  whole  mass, 
measuring  twenty-five  cubits  in  height,  was  surmounted  by  a  quadriga, 
or  four-horsed  chariot  in  marble.  This  was  the  work  of  one  Pythis  ; 
of  whom  nothing  further  is  known  than  his  having  been  thxis  employed 
on  this  celebrated  monument.  Tho  sculptured  slabs  which  Sir  Strat- 
ford Canning  (now  Lord  Stratford  dc  Redcliffe)  obtained  permission 
from  the  Porte  to  remove  in  1845-46  from  the  walls  of  Budrum,  the 
ancient  Halicarnassus,  and  which  arc  now  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum,  are  now  generally  adnrittt  d  to  be  a  portion  of  the  bassi-rilievi 
with  which  Scopas  and  his  associates  adorned  the  tomb  of  Mausolus. 
The  materials  obtained  from  the  ruins  of  the  tomb  were  used  by  the 
knights  of  Rhodes  in  constructing,  and  afterwards  in  strengthening 
the  citadel  of  Halicarna-sus,  and  the  sculptured  slabs  of  the  frieze 
appear  to  have  been  built  into  the  inner  wall  of  the  citadel,  where  they 
remained  till  removed  as  above  stated.  The  slabs  are  thirteen  in 
number,  of  a  uniform  height  of  3  feet,  and  of  a  connected  length  of 
nearly  65  feet— about  equal  to  one  side  of  the  building.  They  repre- 
sent the  battle  of  the  ancient  Greek  warriors  with  the  Amazous,  and 
are  executed  with  considerable  spirit  and  beauty,  but  they  have  suffered 
much  injury  from  time  and  rough  treatment.  They  are  however 
decidedly  inferior  to  works  of  the  best  style  of  Greek  art,  and  inferior 
to  what,  would  be  expected  from  the  hand  of  Scopas,  whence  some 
critics  have  chosen  quite  gratuitously  to  assign  them  to  his  associates. 
(Newton,  '  On  the  Sculpture  from  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus,'  in 
the  '  Classical  Museum '  for  1847,  p.  170,  &c.,  where  will  also  be  found 
a  restoration  of  the  building  by  Mr.  Cockerell.) 

Pausanias,  in  his  description  of  Greece,  speaks  of  various  per- 
formances of  Scopas  (both  in  bronze  and  marble),  existing  in  the  cities 
which  he  visited.  In  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Megara  were  statues 
of  "Epus,"l/j.epos,  and  Tl66os  (Love,  Passion,  and  Desire).  (Paus.,  i.  43.) 
There  was  also  a  statue  of  Hercules  by  him  at  Sicyon  (ii.  10) ;  and  at 
Gortys  in  Arcadia  were  two  statues,  one  of  iEsculapius,  '  imberbis '  (or 
beardless),  and  the  other  of  Hygeia  (viii.  28).  Two  works  by  Scopas 
are  celebrated  by  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology  :  one  of  them 
refers  to  a  much  admired  statue  of  Mercury;  another  pays  a  high 
compliment  to  the  skill  displayed  by  the  sculptor  in  a  figure  of  a 
Bacchante  represented  in  a  state  of  inebriety.  The  latter  work  was 
executed  in  Parian  marble. 

Strabo  (lib.  xiii.,  604)  mentions  a  statue  by  Scopas,  of  Apollo,  in 
rather  a  remarkable  character,— that  of  a  'killer  of  rats.'  It  was  in 
the  temple  of  the  god  surnamed  Smintheus,  at  Chrysa  or  Chryse  in 
the  Troad.  The  figure  was  represented  in  the  act  of  pressing  or 
crushing  a  rat  with  his  foot. 

From  the  terms  in  which  Pausanias  speaks  of  the  temple  before 
alluded  to,  which  Scopas  built  to  Minerva  Alea  at  Tegea,  his  merit  as 
an  architect  must  have  been  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  which  he 
displayed  in  the  sister  art.  Pausanias  says  it  far  exceeded,  both  in  the 
quality  of  its  decoration  and  its  dimensions,  all  the  other  temples  in 
Peloponnesus.  He  describes  it  as  being  of  the  Ionic  order  on  the 
outside  ;  but  within  it  was  dect  ratul  with  Doric  columns  having  over 
them  others  of  the  Corinthian  order.  In  the  p>  diment  in  front  was 
represented  the  hunting  of  the  Caledonian  boar,  with  Atalanta,Meleager, 
Theseus,  and  numerous  other  figures.  The  other  pediment  exhibited 
the  contest  of  Telephus  and  Achilles.  Pausanias  does  not  state  dis- 
tinctly that  these  works  were  by  Scopas,  but  it  may  fairly  be  inferred 
that  they  either  were  executed  by  him  or  at  least  were  produced  under 
his  superintendence. 

Before  closing  this  short  notice  of  Scopas  it  may  be  right  to  mention 
that  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  dates  given  by  Pliny  has  led  the 
learned  antiquary  Sillig  ('  Catal.  Artificum,'  p.  415)  to  suppose  there 
may  have  been  two  artists  of  the  name ;  one  a  native  of  Paros,  and  the 
other  of  Elis.  But  the  reasons  adduced  do  not  however  appear  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  such  a  conclusion. 

SCOPAS,  or  SCOPINAS,  an  artist  or  mechanist,  of  unknown  date, 
mentioned  by  Vitruvius. 

SCO'POLI,  GIOVANNI  ANTON  10,  was  born  at  Cavalese  in  the 
Tyrol,  June  13,  1723.  After  pursuing  his  preliminary  studies  at  Trent, 
he  went  to  Innspruck,  and  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  at  that 
university  in  1743.  He  early  displayed  a  great  fondness  for  natural 
history,  and  was  in  a  great  measure  self  taught,  since  there  was  not 
then  at  Innspruck  any  professor  capable  of  dire. ting  hb  studies  in 


that  department.  Botany  especially  attracted  his  attention,  and  he 
formed  a  plan,  which  however  he  never  executed,  for  publishing  the 
Flora  of  his  native  country. 

A  journey  which  he  made  to  Vienna  led  to  his  obtaining  an  appoint- 
ment as  a  physician  at  Idria.  Here  he  published  a  Flora  of  Carniola, 
and  his  proximity  to  the  quicksilver-mines  gave  him  many  opportuni- 
ties for  cultivating  mineralogy.  The  results  of  these  studies  appeared 
in  various  memoirs,  among  which  was  a  valuable  essay  on  the  diseases 
to  which  the  miners  are  liable.  The  talent  and  indefatigable  dili- 
gence which  he  displayed,  excited  the  envy  and  opposition  of  many  of 
the  officers  in  the  mines,  but  his  appointment  as  professor  of  minera- 
logy at  Idria  relieved  him  from  all  tho  disquietudes  to  which  he  had 
before  been  subjected.  On  the  removal  of  Jacquin  to  Vienna,  Scopoli 
succeeded  to  the  chair  of  mineralogy  at  Schemnitz ;  and  in  1777  ho 
was  appointed  professor  of  natural  history  at  Pavia,  where  he  died  on 
May  8,  1788. 

Scopoli  was  well  acquainted  with  all  branches  of  natural  history, 
though  especially  distinguished  as  a  botanist.  He  was  much  respected 
by  Jacquin  and  Linnseus,  the  latter  of  whom  named  a  plant  in  honour 
of  him,  and  a  genus  Scopolia  is  still  distinguished  by  botanists.  His 
principal  works  are,  'Flora  Carniolica,'  Vienna,  8vo,  1760,  and  Leipzig, 
8vo,  1772;  'Entomologia  Carniolica,'  Vicuna,  1763;  '  Tentamina 
Physico-chemico-medica,'  Venice,  8vo,  1761,  Jena,  8vo,  1771,  which 
contains  his  paper  on  the  diseases  of  the  workers  in  the  quicksilver- 
mines  ;  'Deliciic  Florin  et  Faunas  Insubrire,'  &c.,  Pavia,  1786-88,  three 
parts,  folio. 

SCORKSBY,  WILLIAM,  and  SCORESBY,  THE  REV.  WILLIAM, 
D.D.,  F.R.S.,  the  most  accomplished  and  successful  Arctic  navigators 
of  their  time,  were  descended  from  a  Yorkshire  family,  of  which  notices 
exist  referring  to  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  its  members 
occasionally  possessing  considerable  property,  and  occupying  con- 
spicuous stations,  but  having  descended,  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  to  the  class  of  yeomen.  William  Scoresby,  the  elder,  was 
born  on  the  3rd  of  May  1760,  on  a  small  eBtate  farmed  by  his  father, 
called  Nutholm,  in  the  township  of  Cropton,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Whitby.  He  received  his  chief  education  in  an  attendance  often 
interrupted,  at  an  endowed  school  in  the  village  of  Cropton,  but  from 
this  he  was  removed  at  tho  very  early  age  of  nine,  and  employed  in 
agricultural  occupations,  first  on  his  father's  farm,  and  as  he  advanced 
towards  manhood  on  those  of  his  neighbours.  Undeserved  treatment 
from  one  of  these  led  him  to  resolve,  in  the  winter  of  1779-80,  to  try  the 
adventure  of  a  sea-faring  life.  Proceeding  to  Whitby  for  that  purpose, 
he  made  an  engagement  with  a  ship-owner,  but  his  service  not  being 
immediately  required,  he  returned  home,  and  after  remainiug  at  the 
farm  he  had  somewhat  abruptly  left  until  his  place  could  be  satisfacto- 
rily supplied,  set  himself  arduously  to  work  to  prepare  himself  by  the 
study  of  such  books  as  he  could  procure,  for  his  new  occupation, 
upon  which  he  entered  April  1780.  The  skill  he  very  soon  acquired 
in  calculating  his  ship's  position  enabled  him  to  save  it  from  destruc- 
tion, in  the  third  voyage  of  both,  but  the  ill-will  this  occasioned  in  the 
minds  of  the  officers  he  had  thus  excelled  caused  him  to  leave  the  ship, 
and  to  engage  in  an  Ordnance  armed-storeship,  which  was  captured  by 
a  Spanish  vessel.  With  one  of  his  fellow-sailors  however  he  escaped 
from  Spain,  and  on  his  return  to  England  retired,  for  a  season,  from 
his  seafaring  pursuits.  He  remained  at  home,  assisting  his  father  iu 
the  management  of  his  farm,  about  two  or  three  years,  marrying  in 
the  interval  the  eldest  daughttr  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Croptou.  But 
in  the  spring  of  1785  he  entered  upon  that  particular  course  of  life  in 
which  both  he  and  his  son  were  afterwards  so  long  distinguished,  by 
embarkiDg,  though  merely  as  one  of  the  seamen,  in  the  ship  Henrietta, 
belonging  to  the  Greenland  whale-fishery,  which  at  that  period  was 
pursued  with  considerable  enterprise  from  the  port  of  Whitby.  In 
this  congenial  occupation,  on  his  sixth  voyage  he  had  risen  above  all 
his  associates,  and  attained  the  position  of  second  officer,  the  '  speck- 
sioneer' of  the  ship,  who  has  special  charge  of  the  fishing  apparatus 
and  operations,  and  is  a  principal  harpooner.  In  1791  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Henrietta.  In  his  first  voyage  he 
returned  with  "a  clean  ship,"  or  without  whales,  but  this  was  amply 
compensated  by  the  almost  unprecedented  success  of  the  secoud,  in 
which  he  took  eighteen  whales,  a  '  catch'  which  was  extended,  in  bis 
fifth  year,  to  the  extraordinary  number  of  twenty-five,  and  the  amount 
of  his  cargoes,  during  his  six  years'  command  of  this  ship,  exceeded 
by  151  tuns  of  oil  that  of  the  most  successful  of  the  Hull  ships  of  the 
time.  In  1798  he  obtained  the  command  of  the  Dundee,  a  London 
whaler  of  large  size,  in  which  his  success  was  correspondingly  great. 
She  returned  from  her  first  voyage  with  the  spoils  of  no  less  than 
six-and-thirty  captured  whales  ;  and  three  years  afterwards  twenty- 
three  were  taken,  which  yielded  the  previously  unequalled  quantity  of 
225  tuns  of  oil.  In  this  engagement  Mr.  Scoresby 's  high  reputation 
for  pre  eminent  skill  and  success  was  amply  maintained.  Up  to  the 
end  of  the  century  his  successes,  with  but  rare  exceptions,  were  at  the 
head  of  the  lists  of  the  whole  of  the  northern  whalers,  both  of  Davis' 
Strait  and  Greenland.  His  voyages  were  not  only  unequalled  iu  the 
Greenland  whale-fishery  in  their  measure  of  success,  but  likewise  in 
the  quickness  with  which  they  were  accomplished,  and  the  quality 
of  the  oil  yielded  by  their  cargoes. 

In  1811  Mr.  Scoresby  resigned  the  command  of  the  Resolution,  in 
wlic'i  his  voyages  had  beeu  made  for  eight  years,  to  his  son ;  but  in 
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command  of  other  ships  lio  continued  in  tho  trade,  with  the  reBultH 
just  described,  until  1823,  when  he  discontinued  tho  pursuit,  having 
acquired  an  ample  competency. 

The  total  number  of'  voyages  in  the  fishery  in  which  ho  held  tho 
command,  from  first  to  last,  was  just  thirty.  The  entire  cargoes 
obtaiued,  under  his  personal  guidance,  comprised  tho  produce  of  533 
whales — a  greater  number  than  had  fallen  to  tho  share  of  any  other 
individual — with  that  of  many  thousands  of  seals,  some  hundreds  of 
walruses,  very  many  narwhals,  and  probably  not  less  than  sixty  Arctic 
bears.  The  quantity  of  oil  yielded  by  this  produce  was  460'i  tuns, 
of  bnleine  (commonly  termed  whalebone)  about  240  tons  in  weight, 
together  witli  tho  skins  of  the  other  animals  taken.  His  yearly  average 
was  almost  double  that  of  tho  Hull  whale-fishing,  or  in  fact  of  that  of 
any  other  port.  The  gross  proceeds  of  tho  thirty  years'  adventures, 
in  money,  amouuted  to  very  nearly  200,000/.,  of  which  tho  profits 
amouuted  to  90,000/.;  while  the  capital  annually  invested  did  not 
exceed  on  an  average  9000/.,  which  thus  yielded,  through  a  series  of 
thirty  years,  no  less  a  sum  thau  3000/.  a  year,  being  at  the  rate  of 
38 i  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  employed. 

Mr.  Scoresby  survived  his  retirement  six  years,  in  a  state  however 
of  deteriorated  health,  experiencing  apparently  in  his  leisure  the  effects 
of  the  wear  aud  tear  of  the  previous  thirty-six  years.  His  success  had 
partly  been  founded  on  numerous  new  contrivances  and  improvements 
in  the  whale-fishing  apparatus  and  operations.  But  he  did  not  confine 
his  attention  to  subjects  immediately  connected  with  his  occupation. 
In  the  winter  of  1810-17  he  produced  a  pamphlet  on  the  improvement 
of  the  town  aud  harbour  of  Whitby,  the  substance  of  which,  revised, 
extended,  and  illustrated  by  engraved  plans,  he  again  brought  out  in 
1S2G  under  the  title  of  '  An  Essay  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Town 
and  Harbour  of  Whitby,  with  its  Streets  and  Neighbouring  Highways: 
Designed  also  for  the  maintainance  of  the  Labouring  Classes  who  are 
out  of  Employment.'  A  portion  of  the  improvement  thus  proposed, 
with  some  little  deviation,  was  carried  into  effect  after  Mr.  Scorcsby's 
decease,  the  entrance  of  tho  harbour  having  thereby  become  more  safe, 
exactly  as  he  had  anticipated.  He  also  left  a  manuscript  document, 
dated  Loudon,  23rd  of  December  1824,  entitled  '  Hiuts;  orOutlines  of 
Improvements  conceived  by  W.  Scoresby.'  These  are  stated,  in  an 
introductory  paragraph,  to  be  the  result  of  reflection  during  forty 
years'  occupation  at  sea,  aud  are  proposed  in  a  manner  much  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester's  celebrated  '  Century  of 
Inventions'  [Worcester,  Marquis  of]  :  they  include  projected 
improvements  in  ship  building,  seasoning  timber,  ports  and  harbours, 
breakwaters,  the  banks  of  rivers,  barren  lauds,  the  ventilation  of  coal- 
mines, the  building  of  streets  (including  the  suggestion  of  sub-ways), 
makine  new  roads,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  the  arts  of  life 
and  with  human  culture.  Unfortunately  no  record  of  the  nature  of 
these  projects  appears  to  have  been  preserved.    Ho  died  in  1S29. 

Mr.  Scoresby  was  the  inventor  of  the  '  round  top-gallant  crow's  nest,' 
or  small  cylindrical  observatory  attached  to  the  main  top-mast  for  the 
safe  and  effective  navigation  of  the  Arctic  ices,  and  the  keeping  of  a 
due  watch  for  the  discovery  of  whales.  The  first  example  was  built 
in  May  1807.  It  was  substituted  for  the  unsafe  aud  unprotected  con- 
trivance called  the  '  crow's-nest,'  in  which  the  navigator  had  hitherto 
been  exposed  to  all  the  rigours  of  the  weather  whilst  performing  an 
indispensable  duty.  This  invention  became  universally  employed  by 
the  British  Arctic  whalers,  and  was  adopted  generally  in  our  discovery 
ships,  being  in  Dr.  Scoresby 's  opinion  the  greatest  boon  of  modern 
times  given  to  the  Arctic  navigator.  The  construction  of  one  for  the 
Isabella  discovery  ship  is  recorded  in  itoss's  first  voyage,  1818,  p.  124, 
but  without  any  allusion  to  the  iuventor. 

William  Scoresby.  the  sou,  was  born  Oct.  5, 17Stf,  and  began  his 
nautieal  life  only  ten  years  afterwards,  accompanying  his  father  in 
the  Dundee,  on  her  voyage  of  the  year  1800.  The  passion  for  naval 
enterprise  which  the  child's  examination  of  the  ship  had  evoked,  was 
confirmed  by  his  first  voyage,  and  in  1803  the  father  and  sou  sailed 
together  in  the  ship  Resolution  of  Whitby.  This  they  continued  to 
do  for  the  ensuing  eight  years,  the  sedulous  junior  keeping  a  regular 
journal  of  their  voyages.  He  was  promoted  in  succession,  as  he 
became  qualified,  without  being  unduly  favoured,  through  all  the 
gradations  of  the  service,  until  he  was  appointed  chief  mate  of  the 
ship ;  which  responsible  office  he  held  in  his  sixteenth  year.  The 
long  intervals  during  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  whale-fishery,  the  | 
ships  were  laid  up  in  winter,  were  devoted  by  the  young  navigatcr 
with  the  sanction  and  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  his  father,  to 
regular  study,  and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  two  sessions,  at 
Edinburgh,  where  he  secured  the  friendship  of  the  late  Professor 
Jameson  and  other  professors  of  the  university,  and  also  of  Dr.  (now 
Sir  David)  Brewster.  He  thus  acquired  that  definite  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  the  various  branches  of  science  bearing  upon  his  peculiar 
profession,  which  enabled  him  to  extend  them,  by  his  own  observa- 
tions, in  the  voyages  to  the  Arctic  regions  which  alternated  with  aud 
succeeded  these  periods  of  intellectual  culture. 

While  filling  the  stations  respectively  of  commander  and  chief-mate  1 
of  the  Resolution  in  1806,  the  Scoresbys  sailed  to  a  higher  latitude  than 
had  been  reached  before.  In  May  of  that  year  they  were  successively 
in  80°  50'  28 ",  N.  lat.,  81°  1'  68",  aud  81°  12'  42",  and  once,  by 
estimation,  as  far  as  81°  30',  the  nearest  approach  to  the  pole- 
within  about  610  miles — at  that  period  authenticated.    It  has  been 


exceeded  only  by  the  late  Admiral  Parry  [PABBT,  William  LijWahu], 
who,  in  his  celebrated  boat  expedition,  during  his  fourth  voya.-e,  iu 
1827  reached  82"  45',  the  highest  point  yet  attained;  but  thin  wan 
accomplished  by  travelling  across  the  ice,  which  had  to  be  eommem  ud 
on  gaining  tho  latitude  of  79°  55'  20'',  inferior  to  that  attained  by  the 
Scoresbys  by  ordinary  sailing,  and  the  honour  still  remains  th<-ir»  of 
having  in  ordinary  sailing  navigated  the  highest  northern  latitudes. 
It  may  be  remarked  hero  that  the  boat  expedition  had  itself  been 
adopted  from  a  suggestion  made  by  the  younger  Scoresby  (in  a  pro- 
position which  had  been  rejected  by  the  Admiralty;,  but  had  not,  in 
his  opinion,  been  properly  executed.  It  was  always  his  conviction 
that  by  such  an  expedition,  if  carried  out  according  to  his  views,  the 
polo  itself  might  have  beon  arrived  at;  and  at  a  later  period  lie  had 
the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  Parry  himself  had  expressed  the  Rime 
conviction.  It  is  proper  to  note  in  this  place,  in  order  to  preclude 
error,  that  the  surgeon  of  the  Resolution  in  tl  U  voyage,  states,  in  an 
'Account  of  a  Voyage  to  Spit/.bergen,'  and  in  a  manner  taking  the 
achievement  to  himself,  that  the  hig<ieft  latitude  attaiued  was  81°  50', 
but  this,  as  Dr.  Scoresby  has  explained  iu  his  '  Memorials  of  the 
Sea,'  p.  153,  is  erroneous;  the  highest  latitude  observed  beiug 
81°  12'  42",  as  already  stated.  The  Resolution  was  the  property 
of  a  co  partnery,  of  which  the  senior  Scoresby  was  one,  and — influ- 
enced iu  a  considerable  degree  by  a  kindly  aud  parental  regar  I 
for  his  son — he  formally  resigned  his  command  in  1811,  on  the 
very  day  on  which  the  subject  of  this  notice  completed  his  twenty- 
first  year;  and  on  the  same  day,  the  earliest  at  which  he  could 
legally  hold  a  command,  William  Scoresby  junior  was  unanimoubly 
elected  his  father's  successor. 

In  consequence  of  information  communicated  by  Captain  Scoresby 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  attention 
of  the  council  of  that  learned  body  aud  of  the  government  was 
directed  iu  1817  to  the  dormant  enterprise  of  endeavouring  to  reach 
the  North  Pole  and  discovering  the  lon^'-sought  North-We.-t  passage; 
the  latter  of  which  objects  has  at  length  been  accomplished  by  Sir 
Robert  MacClure  [MacClure,  Sir  Robert  J.  Le  M.]  iu  oue  of  the 
recent  searching  expeditions  for  the  ill-fated  Franklin.  Sir  J.  Banks 
was  very  desirous  that  his  young  but  experienced  friend  should  be 
employed  in  the  proposed  adventure,  his  father  having  deferred  the 
fitting  out  of  the  ship  Fame,  which  the  son  was  to  command,  under 
the  idea  that  she  might  be  taken  up  for  service.  Their  expectations 
however  were  altogether  disappointed,  and  as  is  well  known,  Captain 
(the  late  Sir  John)  Ross  with  the  Isabella  and  Alexander,  and  Captain 
Buchan  with  the  Dorothea  aud  Trent,  were  appointed  to  make  the 
attempt.  It  appears  to  be  the  policy,  not  perhaps  to  bo  discom 
mended  on  grounds  of  national  justice,  however  the  consequencesjc 
it  may  be  regretted  in  particular  instances,  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
to  reserve  these  arduous  expeditions  and  others  destine  1  for  marine 
scientific  research,  as  the  encouragements  and  rewards  of  an  inevitably 
laborious  and  ill-paid  service.  The  history  of  this  subject  will  be 
found  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Scoresby,  '  On  some  circumstances  connected 
with  the  Original  Suggestion  of  the  Modern  Arctic  Expeditions '  pub- 
lished in  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,  vol.  xx.  1835-36. 

Having  made  seventeen  voyages  to  the  Spitzbergen  or  Greenland 
Whale-fishery,  Captain  Scoresby  published,  in  1820,  his  celebrated 
work  entitled, '  An  Account  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  with  a  history  aud 
description  of  the  Northern  Whale-Fishery,'  in  2  volumes  consisting  of 
1217  pages,  illustrated  by  twenty-four  engravings.  It  had  been  under- 
taken at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Jameson,  who  did  great  service 
to  scientific  literature  by  stimulating  his  pupils  or  former  pupils  to 
make  public  the  results  of  the  observations  made  by  them  iu  their 
professional  or  official  employments  in  distaut  countries.  This  was 
the  first  original  work  on  the  physical  and  natural  history  of  the  coun- 
tries within  the  Arctic  circle  and  on  the  nature  and  practice  of  tue 
Whale-Fishery,  published  in  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  a 
tract  by  Henry  Elking  on  the  latter  subject.  It  obtained  for  the 
author  a  more  general  reputation  thau  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  aud 
justified  the  owners  of  the  whaling  ships  he  commanded,  in  coun- 
tenancing a  degree  of  enterprise  in  geographical  discovery — not 
unconnected  however  with  the  object  of  the  trade,— which  had  not 
before  been  united  with  the  pursuit  of  whales,  except  through  acci- 
dental circumstances.  But  on  Captain  Scoresby 's  return  to  Liverpool, 
from  a  voyage  in  1822,  in  the  ship  Baffin  of  that  port,  undertaken 
with  these  views,  he  received  on  entering  the  Mersey  the  afflicting 
intelligence  of  the  decease  of  his  (second)  wife  while  he  was  absent. 
He  now  quitted  the  whale-fishery,  but  published  the  geographical 
results  of  the  voyage,  in  a  'Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Northern 
Whale-Fishery ;  including  researches  aud  discoveries  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  West-Greenland,  made  iu  the  summer  of  1S22,  in  the  ship 
Baffin  of  Liverpool,'  Edinburgh,  1823,  515  pages,  with  S  plates,  includ- 
ing a  chart,  etc.  A  German  translation  by  Professor  F.  Rries  was 
published  at  Hamburg  in  1S25.  Not  long  after  the  appearance  of 
this  work,  on  the  17th  of  Juue,  1S24,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  beiug  already  a  couti'ibutor  to  the  '  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions,' and  having  been  for  some  years  a  fellow  o!'  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh.  He  subsequently  received  one  of  the  highest  houoiary 
rewards  of  scientific  eminence,  in  being  made  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  or  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris.  As  the 
captain  of  a  whaler  he  had  been  a  remarkable  man.    His  crews  were 
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always  distinguished  by  their  discipline  and  respectability,  and  the 
lasting  effect  of  his  command  upon  the  characters  of  some  of  those 
who  sailed  with  him  was  a  proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  judgment, 
temper  and  heart.  " His  success  in  whaling  was  remarkable;  but  he 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  allowed  a  whale  to  be  pursued  upon 
Sunday,  and  he  succeeded  in  conviuciDg  his  men  that  upon  the  whole 
1  hey  did  not  lose  by  keeping  the  appointed  day  of  rest.  Upon  his 
later  voyages  he  adopted  the  temperance  principle  on  board  his  vessel, 
finding  that  hot  coffee  was  a  very  much  stronger  preservative  than 
spirits  against  the  intense  cold  of  Arctic  regions." 

Some  years  after  his  retirement  from  the  whale-fishing  the  religious 
impressions  which  he  had  first  received  from  his  father  and  had  always 
entertained,  impelled  him  to  desire  a  more  formal  and  authorised 
position  as  a  teacher  of  religion.  He  entered  the  University  of  Cam- 
bii'lge  as  a  student  of  Queen's  College,  took  his  degree  of  B.D.  in  1834, 
and  Holy  Orders  in  due  course,  taking  the  superior  degree  of  D.U.  in 
process  of  time.  The  Mariner's  Church  at  Liverpool  having  been 
then  just  established,  ho  accepted  the  chaplaincy,  Private  circum- 
stances occasioned  his  removal  to  Exeter,  but  he  afterwards  bo- 
came  Vicar  of  Bradford,  a  very  large  parish  in  Yorkshire.  After  some 
years  however  ho  resigued  this  office,  and  retired  to  Torquay  in 
Devonshire. 

As  a  clergyman,  Dr.  Scoresby  is  stated  to  have  "  combined  what 
may  perhaps  be  considered  extreme  evangelical  views  with  the  most 
abounding  charity  aud  liberality  to  those  who  differed  from  him.  His 
'  Discourses  to  Seamen  '  evince  the  earnestness  with  which  he  laboured 
for  the  good  of  the  service  in  which  he  had  passed  his  earlier  years." 
He  took  also  enlightened  and  enlarged  views  of  public  education,  which 
while  vicar  of  Bradford  he  laboured  zealously  to  realise. 

But  of  all  the  very  various  subjects  to  which  Dr.  Scoresby  directed  his 
attention,  practical  magnetism  and  its  relation  to  navigation  appear  to 
have  been  most  actively  pursued  by  him  through  his  life.  The  increasing 
quantity  of  iron  introduced  into  the  equipment  and  construction  of 
ships,  and  the  recent  construction  of  the  entire  hull  of  that  metal, 
were  watched  by  him  with  unceasing  care ;  and  all  the  resources  of 
his  cultivated  mind  were  at  length  applied  to  the  most  important  of 
all  subjects  of  this  class — the  influence  of  the  iron  of  ships  upon  their 
compasses,  aud  the  requisite  correction  of  the  indications  of  the  latter. 
He  had  published  various  papers  on  magnetism  in  the  1  Philosophical 
Transactions,'  the  'Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,' 
the  '  Reports  of  the  British  Association,'  the  '  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Journal,'  aud  the  two  journals  which  succeeded  it.  The  substance 
of  these,  or  of  many  of  them,  he  now  made  public,  in  an  improved 
form,  in  his  '  Magnetical  Investigations.'  Part  i.  '  Comprising  investi- 
gations on  the  principles  affecting  the  capacity  and  retentiveness  of 
steel  for  the  magnetic  condition ;  with  the  development  of  processes 
for  determining  the  quality  and  degree  of  hardness  of  steel.'  London, 
1839;  92  pages,  "2  plates.  Part  ii.  'Comprising  investigations  con- 
cerning the  laws  or  principles  affecting  the  power  of  magnetic  steel- 
plates  or  bars  in  combination,  as  well  as  singly,  under  various  conditions 
as  to  mass,  hardness,  quality,  form,  etc.,  as  also  concerning  the  com- 
parative powers  of  cast-iron.'  London,  1843 ;  280  pages,  2  plates. 
Vol.  ii.,  part  iii.,  '  Investigations,  with  illustrative  experiments,  on  the 
nature  and  phenomena  of  magnetic  induction,  and  the  mutual  influences 
of  magnetical  bodies.'    London,  1852;  463  pages. 

To  the  section  of  Mathematics  and  Physics  of  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Glasgow  in  1855,  he  communicated  a  summary 
of  his  matured  views,  and  of  the  evidence  in  their  favour  which  had 
occurred  since  their  original  promulgation,  entitled  'Elucidations,  by 
Facts  and  Experiments,  of  the  Magnetism  of  Iron  ships  and  its 
changes.'  In  this  he  recalled  attention  to  his  plan  of  a  compass  aloft, 
as  affording  a  simple  and  effective  mode  of  ascertaining  the  direction 
of  a  ship's  course,  stating  that  it  had  not  only  been  extensively 
adopted  by  some  of  our  first  firms  interested  in  the  building  and 
property  of  iron  ships,  but  had  received  the  particular  sanction  and 
commendation  of  Mr.  Airy,  the  astronomer-royal,  and  of  Lieut.  M.  F. 
Maury,  the  American  hydrographer;  "  that  is,  as  being  recommended 
by  both  these  gentlemen  for  adoption  for  determining  safe  compass 
guidance,  or  the  correction  of  adjusted  compasses  whenever  they 
might  be  found  to  be  in  error."  In  the  further  prosecution  of  his 
researches  on  this  subject,  and  with  a  view  to  determine  various 
questions  int  magnetic  science  Dr.  Scoresby  undertook,  Jan.  1856, 
a  voyage  to  Australia  in  the  Royal  Charter.  He  was  received  at 
Melbourne  with  great  distinction,  almost  with  enthusiasm,  and  was 
granted  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  by  the  new  university  of  that 
city.  He  returned  in  August,  1S56,  but  with  his  constitution  much 
enfeebled  by  the  arduous  labours  to  which  he  had  subjected  himself 
during  the  voyage  ;  and  after  a  lingering  illness  he  died  at  Torquay, 
on  the  21st  of  March  1857,  aged  sixty-seven,  and  leaving  a  widow. 

Three  principal  scientific  works  of  Dr.  Scoresby  have  been  described 
above.  The  following  enumeration  will  render  the  account  of  his 
separate  publications  nearly  complete.  '  Memorial  of  an  Affectionate 
and  Dutiful  Sou,  Frederic  R.  H.  S.,  who  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1834,  aged  16  jears.' — 'Discourses  to  Seamen:  consisting  of 
Fifteen  Sermons,  preached  in  the  Mariners'  Church,  Liverpool,  treating 
for  the  most  part  generally  on  subjects  of  Christian  Practice  and 
Doctrine.' — 'Jehovah  glorified  in  his  Works :  a  Sermon  preached  in 
St.  James'  Episcopal  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  August  4,  1850,  on  occasion 
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of  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association.' — '  Memorials  of  the  Sea  : ' 
1,  '  Sabbaths  in  the  Arctic  Regions  ; '  2,  '  The  Mary  Russel.'  Of  both 
these  two  editions  have  appeared.  3,  '  My  Father :  being  Records  of 
the  Adventurous  Lif«  of  the  late  William  Scoresby,  Esq.,  of  Whitby,' 
12mo,  Lond.,  1S51,  pp.  viii.  aud  232.  'The  Franklin  Expedition;' 
stating  his  views  on  its  probable  course  aud  fate,  aud  on  the  measures 
of  search  for  it. 

'Zoistic  Magnetism.'  The  contents  of  this  work  on  a  peculiar 
subject  are  thus  stated  by  the  author  himself:  "  Original  Researches 
in  Mesmeric  Phenomena,  with  the  view  of  eliciting  the  scientific 
principles  of  this  mysterious  agency,  and  in  which  experiments  are 
described,  eliciting  strong  electric  or  magno-electric  conditions,  with 
the  intercepting  of  the  mesmeric  influence  by  electrics,  and  the 
neutralising  of  the  effects  of  substances  having  an  ungeniai  influence 
on  the  subject,  by  the  same  process  as  was  found  to  neutralise  the 
electricity  of  sealing-wax,  &c,  as  acting  on  the  electroscope." 

It  is  understood  that  a  work  is  in  the  press  which  Dr.  Scoresby  had 
prepared  for  publication  prior  to  his  decease,  fully  detailing  the  results 
of  his  most  recent  investigations  in  nautical  magnetism.  As  he  con- 
templated, while  commemorating  his  father,  a  continuation  of  the 
series  of  '  Memorials  of  the  Sea,'  in  which  the  story  of  his  own  life 
should  be  told,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  also  may  find  a  place  in 
the  coming  work. 

SCOT,  REGINALD.  This  learned  and  extraordinary  man  was  born 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  which  he  was  the  most  distinguished 
opposer  of  the  then  almost  universal  belief — '  witchcraft.'  He  was  the 
son  of  an  English  gentleman  of  family,  and  educated  at  Oxford. 
(Wood,  '  Athen.  Oxon.,'  vol.  i.)  He  took  no  degree  there;  but  return- 
ing to  Smeeth  in  Kent,  devoted  himself  to  study,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  the  perusal  of  old  aud  obscure  authors ;  occupying  his  hours 
of  relaxation  in  gardening.  The  fruits  of  this  learned  leisure  were, 
'A  perfect  platform  of  a  Hopgarden,'  and  'The  Discover  ic  of  Witch- 
craft,' 1584.  In  both  of  these  we  see  the  mixture  of  sagacity  and 
absurdity,  extensive  learning  and  puerile  paradoxes,  aud  ostentatious 
quoting  of  Greek  aDd  Latin  authors,  so  common  to  writers  of  that 
period,  when  the  writing  a  book,  being  an  event  in  a  man's  life,  he 
seized  upon  that  opportunity  to  thrust  in  all  he  knew.  The  following 
is  the  title  of  the  latter  work: — 'Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  proving 
the  common  opinion  of  witches  contracting  with  devils,  spirits,  fami- 
liars, and  their  power  to  kill,  torture,  and  consume  the  bodies  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  or  other  creatures,  by  diseases  or  otherwise, 
their  flyiug  in  the  air,  &c,  to  be  but  imaginary,  erroneous  conceptions, 
and  novelties.  Wherein  also  the  practices  of  witchmongers,  conjurors, 
enchanters,  soothsayers,  also  the  delusions  of  astrology,  alchemy,  leger- 
demaine,  and  many  other  things  are  opened  that  have  long  laiu  hidden, 
though  very  necessary  to  be  known  for  the  uudeceiving  of  judges, 
justices,  and  juries,  and  for  the  preservation  of  poor  people; '  and  its 
boldness  and  humanity  would  alone  entitle  it  to  consideration.  A 
striking  passage  in  the  preface  is  to  this  effect :  this  work  is  composed, 
that,  "  first,  the  glory  of  God  be  not  so  abridged  and  abased  as  to  be 
thrust  into  the  hand  or  lips  of  a  lewd  old  womau,  whereby  the  work 
of  the  Creator  should  be  attributed  to  the  creature ;  secondly,  that  the 
religion  of  the  Gospel  may  be  seen  to  stand  without  such  peevish 
trumpery ;  thirdly,  that  favour  and  Christian  compassion  be  used 
towards  these  poor  souls,  rather  than  rigour  and  extremity."  Such  a 
work,  with  such  a  purpose,  and  such  a  common-sense  straightforward- 
ness mingled  with  its  humanity,  could  not  fail  to  draw  down  on  the 
author's  head  every  possible  ridicule,  obloquy,  and  confutation.  And 
when  Scot  laughed  at  the  difficult  tricks  of  legerdemaine,  and  ex- 
plained how  they  were  performed,  we  cannot  wonder  at  his  book  being 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  and  at  'refuters'  appearing  on  all 
sides.  He  was  attacked  by  Meric  Casaubon,  Glanvil  (author  of  the 
'Scepsis  Scientifica'),  and  finally,  by  the  sapient  King  James  him- 
self, who  wrote  his  '  Demonologie,'  as  he  informs  us,  "  chiefly  against 
the  damnable  opinions  of  Wierus  and  Scot ,  the  latter  of  whom  is 
not  ashamed  in  public  print  to  deny  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as 
witchcraft." 

Scot's  boldness  could  not  at  once  succeed,  when  opposed  by  a  reign- 
ing king  and  the  statute  law  of  the  land.  When  human  reason  was  so 
blinded  by  superstition  that  it  was  a  common  practice  to  throw  a 
woman,  suspected,  into  a  pond,  and  if  she  escaped  drowning  she  was 
burnt  as  a  witch ;  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  common  sense  could 
gain  many  converts;  and  yet,  from  its  having  had  three  editions,  aud 
being  translated  into  French  and  German,  it  would  appear  to  have 
met  with  great  success.  It  is  now  extremely  rare  :  as  an  evidence  of 
the  peculiar  phases  which  the  human  mind  historically  exhibits,  this 
work,  as  well  as  the  superstition  which  it  combats,  merits  attention. 
This  "solid  and  learned  person,"  as  Hallam  calls  him,  "for  such  he 
was  beyond  almost  all  the  English  of  that  age,"  died  in  1599,  and  was 
buried  with  his  ancestors  in  the  church  at  Smeeth. 

SCOTT,  DANIEL.    [Stephens,  H.] 

SCOTT,  DAVID,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  October  10,  1806.  The 
son  of  a  landscape-engraver,  he  was  brought  up  to  his  father'6  profession; 
but  from  childhood  he  had  sketched  aud  drawn  incessantly,  and  at 
length  his  father  yielded  to  his  desire  to  become  a  painter.  From  the 
first  his  ambition  was  to  paint  in  the  'grand  style.'  His  early  pictures 
were  of  themes  such  as  the  '  Hopes  of  Early  Genius  dispelled  by  Death,' 
'Fingal  and  the  Spirit  of  Lodi,'  and  'Lot  and  his  Daughters  flying 
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from  the  Cities  of  tb<:  Plain.'  Of  a  melancholy  turn  of  mind,  and  of 
lomewhat  gloomy  theological  views,  hia  pictures  naturally  won:  a 
sombre  air,  and  attracted  lew  admirers  beyond  tbo  circle  of  bia  friends. 
Ilia  '  Lot  and  bis  Daughters '  was  returned  from  the  British  Institution 
as  too  large;  his  series  of  outline  etchings,  '  Monograms  of  Man,'  met 
with  a  slow  and  unremunerative  sale;  and  it  was  not  till  1831  that  he 
sold  his  first  picture.  But  bo  loved  labour,  and  be  went  on  painting 
subjects  with  which  few  could  sympathise,  in  a  manner  that  did  little 
to  remove  the  unattractiveness  of  the  theme.  Slowly  however  bo 
made  his  way,  finding  ardent  if  not  numerous  admirers;  and  his 
progress  began  to  be  watched  with  interest  by  his  fellow-citizens.  In 
1832  he  visited  Italy,  staying  awhile  at  the  Louvro  on  bis  way.  In 
Italy  of  course  bis  chief  r>tay  was  at  Home,  but  tbo  amenities  of 
Rafl'aelle  eeem  rather  to  have  repelled  him,  bis  chief  attention,  charac- 
teristically enough,  being  fixed  on  Carravaggio.  Here  however  he 
made  tho  acquaintance  of  tbo  leading  resident  artists;  bo  worked 
hard,  and  painted  much;  and  his  power  in  painting  was  evidently  en- 
larged. His  style  however  was  not  materially  changed.  He  continued 
to  paint  iu  the  '  grand  style  '  pictures  of  heroic  siz«;  and  even  when 
he  stoopod  to  tho  simpler  realities  of  life,  or  to  such  matters  as  '  I.ovo 
whetting  bis  Darts,'  'Ariel  listening  to  the  Mermaid,'  '  Beauty  wounded 
by  Love,'  the  'Triumph  of  Love,'  and  the  like,  it  was  very  much  in 
the  spirit  of  an  ancient  Covenanter.  The  themes  he  entered  upon  with 
more  congenial  feeling  were  such  as  bis  'Genius  of  Discord'  (a  large 
work,  painted  at  Rome,  but  repainted  on  hia  return) ;  '  Descent  from 
the  Cross;'  'Jane  Shore  found  Dead  in  the  Street;'  '  Orestes  pursued 
by  Furies;'  'Achilles  mourning  over  the  Dead  Body  of  Patroclus;' 
'Paracelsus,  the  Alchemist,  iu  his  Lecture-Room ;'  'Hope  passing 
over  the  Horizon  of  Despair;'  '  The  Dead  rising  at  the  Crucifixion  ;' 
'  Peter  the  Hermit  addressing  the  Crusaders,'  and  several  others,  which 
alike  attest  his  remarkable  diligence  and  his  soaring  ambition ;  but 
which,  in  their  want  of  power  to  interest  the  spectator,  aDd  their 
artistic  shortcomings,  too  clearly  show  that  lofty  ambition,  strong 
imagination,  and  unwearied  industry,  are  insufficient  to  form  a  great 
painter,  without  living  genius,  a  well  directed  purpose,  and  carefully 
disciplined  technical  skill.  Mr.  Scott  had  built  himself  a  large  studio 
in  Edinburgh,  and  was  full  of  dreams  of  future  glory,  despite  the 
warnings  of  failing  health,  when  the  cartoon  competition  in  connection 
with  the  new  houses  of  parliament  aroused  his  feelings  to  a  high  pitch 
of  excitement.  He  prepared  and  sent  iu  a  large  cartoon  of '  The  Defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada,'  but  it  was  unnoticed  by  the  judges  who 
awarded  the  prizes,  and  the  blow  fell  upon  the  painter  with  a  severity 
similar  in  its  intensity  to  that  which  the  like  fate  inflicted  upon 
Haydon — whom  in  his  ambitious  thoughts,  and  passion  for  'grand  art,' 
and  huge  canvasses,  Scott  greatly  resembled.  But  Scott  painted  on  ; 
devoting  now  all  his  energies  to  his  largest  and  perhaps  on  the  whole 
best  work,  '  Vasco  da  Gama  encountered  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Storm  in 
passing  the  Cape,'  now  in  the  hall  of  the  Trinity  House,  Leith.  This 
work  occupied  him  during  the  last  ten  years  of  bis  life,  and  he  lived 
only  to  complete  it,  dying  ou  the  5th  of  Maich  1S49  in  his  forty-third 
year.  Some  of  his  great  works  have  been  purchased  for  public 
institutions  iu  Edinburgh.  Scott  was  a  vigorous  writer  Loth  iu  pros; 
and  verse.  His  1  Essays  on  the  Characteristics  of  the  Great  Masters ' 
excited  a  good  deal  of  attention  when  first  published  in  'Blackwood's 
Magazine,'  1840;  and  some  of  his  poetry  is  contained  iu  the  'Memoir 
of  David  Scott,  R.S.A  ,  containing  his  Journal  iu  Italy,  Notes  on  Art, 
and  other  Papers,'  8vo,  1S50.  This  'Memoir'  is  a  warm-hearted 
tribute  to  his  worth  and  merits  by  his  brother,  Mr.  William  B.  Scott, 
himself  an  artist  of  considerable  ability. 

*SCOTT,  GEORGE  GILBERT,  R.A.,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished English  practitioners  of  gothic  architecture,  was  born  about 
1811,  at  Gawcott,  near  Buckingham,  of  which  place  his  grandfather, 
the  author  of  a  much  esteemed  '  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,'  was  the  incumbent.  Apprenticed  to  an  architect,  Mr. 
Scott  early  directed  his  attention  chiefly  to  gothic  architecture,  the 
study  of  which  was  then  attracting  very  general  attention.  Having 
entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Moffatt,  the  superiority  of  their 
designs  soon  be^au  to  secure  to  the  firm  a  large  measure  of  patronage. 
The  first  of  their  works  which  gained  general  notice  was  however  the 
very  elegant  cross  erected  at  Oxford,  and  known  as  'the  Martyrs' 
Memorial,'  and  which  in  its  admirable  proportions  and  excellent  finish 
was  an  undoubted  advance  on  any  modern  structure  of  the  kind.  It 
was  followed  by  the  large  and  handsome  parish  church  at  Camberwell, 
finished  about  1811,  by  the  Infant  Orphan  Asylum  at  Wanstead,  ami 
other  important  works.  The  partnership  was  dissolved  in  1815  ;  and 
after  the  fire  of  1S46  Mr.  Scott  was  employed  after  a  severe  competi- 
tion to  erect  the  magnificent  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Hamburg,  one 
of  the  finest  gothic  churches  recently  erected  in  Germany,  and  a  work 
that  did  no  little  to  raise  the  character  of  English  architects  on  the 
Continent.  Iu  1847  the  erection  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  John, 
Newfoundland,  was  commenced  from  his  designs;  and  in  1848  the 
College  at  Brighton,  Sussex.  Among  his  English  churches  may  be 
mentioned  St.  John's,  Holbeck,  Leeds;  West  Derby,  Liverpool; 
Croydon;  Holy  Trinity,  Rugby;  St.  Andrews,  Ashley  Place;  and 
others  at  Harrogate ;  at  Trefnant,  near  St.  Asaph ;  and  at  Haley  Hill, 
Halifax.  He  has  also  been  entrusted  with  the  restoration  or  rebuild- 
ing of  the  fine  church  of  St.  George,  Doncaster,  and  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  works  at  Ely  Cathedral.    Another  very  important 


work  when  completed  will  be  tho  new  chapel,  library,  rector's  re  id' n<  , 
and  other  additional  buildings  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  now  iu 
course  of  erection.  But  all  tin  so  works  will  be  thrown  in  the  t-bido 
by  tho  uoblo  Hotel  do  Ville,  Hamburg,  for  which  in  a  competition  of 
many  of  the  leading  architects  of  Europo  he  carried  oil'  tho  first  prize; 
and  which  will  be  in  extent  and  costliness  one  of  tho  most  important, 
ami  judging  from  the  designs,  one  of  the  most  imposing  modern  woiks 
in  gothic  architecture. 

Mr.  Scott  was  iu  1849  appointed  architect  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Westminster,  in  which  capacity  he  designed  tho  n-w  Abb  y  Gate- 
House,  and  buildings  on  the  north  of  the  Abbey;  has  nude  various 
judicious  restorations  and  improvements  in  the  Abbey  itself;  and 
designed  a  'restoration  of  tho  Chapter  House,  executed  from  very 
careful  examination  aud  measurement,'  which  was  exhibited  at  tho 
Royal  Academy  in  1850.  Mr.  Scott  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Architectural  Museum.  In  1855  he  was  elected  an  Associate,  and  iu 
18(10  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  is  the  author  of:— 'A 
Plea  for  tho  Faithful  Restoration  of  our  Ancient  Cathedrals,'  12mo, 
1850;  'Additional  Churches,  a  Letter'  [to  Dr.  C.  Wordsworth],  8vo, 
1854;  and  'Some  Remarks  ou  Gothic  Architecture:  Secular  and 
Domestic,  Present  aud  Future,'  Svo,  1857. 

SCOTT,  JOHN.    [Eldpn,  Earl  of.] 

SCOTT,  WILLIAM.    [Stowkll,  Bahon.] 

SCOTT,  SIR  MICHAEL,  was  born  in  Scotland,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  13th  century.  If  he  really  was,  as  has  been  assumed,  Sc<jtt  of 
Balweary,  he  succeeded  in  right  of  his  mother,  who  was  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sir  Richard  Balweary  of  that  ilk  (as  it  is  phrased),  to 
that  estate,  which  is  iu  the  parish  of  Kirkaldy,  in  Fifeshire.  The 
literary  reputation  both  of  Sir  Michael  Scott  and  of  his  contemporary 
Thomas  Learmont  (the  Rhymer)  may  be  taken  as  affording  a  pre- 
sumption, which  other  circumstances  go  to  corroborate,  that  Scotland 
in  the  13th  century  was  by  no  means  iu  the  benighted  state  commonly 
supposed.  In  fact  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  during  the  peaceful 
and  prosperous  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  which  termiuated  in  1286,  the 
dawu  of  civilisation  in  the  northern  part  of  our  island  made  a  nearer 
approach  to  tho  more  advanced  light  of  art  and  letters  in  Eugland 
than  was  generally  maintained  in  the  subsequent  progress  of  tiie  twe 
countries.  Scott  however  probably  studied  at  some  foreign  university, 
either  Oxford  or  Pari*  He  is  said  to  have  gone  to  France  in  early 
life,  aud  to  have  spent  some  years  iu  that  country;  after  which  he 
proceeded  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  who,  possessed  of 
remarkable  literary  acquirements  himself,  was  th^  u  the  great  patron 
of  learned  men.  If  he  did  not  however  remain  in  Germany  after  the 
death  of  Frederic,  which  took  place  in  1250,  he  must  have  been 
still  only  iu  early  manhood  when  he  left  that  country — most  probably 
at  least  under  thirty, — since,  as  we  shall  find,  he  was  employed  iu 
public  duties  scarcely  suited  to  a  person  iu  very  advanced  aje  forty 
years  after  this  date.  If  he  passed  some  years,  as  is  asserted,  at  the 
court  of  Frederic,  ho  could  not  well  have  been  much  more  than  twenty 
when  he  first  presented  himself  to  or  was  sent  for  by  the  Emperor. 
Dempster  indeed  states  that  he  was  but  a  youug  man  when  he  was 

'  writing  books  at  the  request  of  Frederic,  "  cujus  rogatu  hie  etiam 
juvems  multa  opera  ecribere  est  agressus."  Yet  Dempster  was  not 
aware  that  he  was  Scott  of  Balweary  ;  he  tdls  us  iudeed  that  his  name 
Scotus  was  not  that  of  his  family,  but  of  his  nation.    Is  it  possible 

'  that  the  Michael  Scott  of  Balweary,  whom  we  find  living  in  Scotland, 
and  actively  engaged  iu  the  public  service,  in  1290,  may  be  mistakenly 
assumed  to  have  been  the  learned  person  of  that  name  who  resided  at 
the  court  of  Frederic  II.  ?  It  is  said  further,  that  upon  leaving 
Germany,  Scott  came  to  England,  where  he  was  received  into  great 
favour  by  Edward  I.  But  Edward  did  not  become  king  of  England 
till  1272,  twenty-two  years  alter  the  de.ith  of  the  learned  Scotsman's 
German  patron. 

From  England  he  is  said  to  have  returned  to  his  native  couutry, 
though  wbeu  is  not  precisely  noted.  For  the  rest,  all  that  is  known 
is  that  a  Michael  Scott  of  Balweary,  who  is  Spoken  of  by  Hector  Boecc 
as  tho  famous  scholar  of  that  name,  was  one  of  the  two  ambassadors 
(Sir  Michael  de  Wemyss,  cnother  Fife  baron,  was  the  other)  sent  to 
Norway  by  the  estates  of  Scotland,  iu  1290,  to  bring  home  the  infant 
heiress  of  the  throne  (Margaret,  called  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  daughter 
of  the  Norwegian  king  Eric.) 

The  common  account  is,  that  Sir  Michael  Scott  died  in  Scotland  in 
the  following  year,  1291.  Dempster  says,  "Vixit  usque  in  ultimam 
senectutem,  et  attigit  annum  MCCXCI.,  quo  obiisse  certum.''  But 
Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  in  his  '  History  of  Fife  aud  Kinross,' — after  telling 
us  that,  "in  testimony  of  this  honourable  commission  and  embassy" 
in  which  the  two  "  equites  Fifaui  illustres,  et  summa;  prudentia?  apud 
suos  illis  temporibua  habiti,"  as  Buchanan  describes  them,  weie 
employed,  "  there  is  still  preserved  in  the  house  of  Wemyss  a  silver 
basin  of  an  antique  fashion,  which  David  [Michael  ?]  de  Wemyss  got 
from  the  king  of  Norway  at  that  time'' — adds:  "And  there  is  an 
indenture  betwixt  Sir  Michael  Wemyss  de  eodem  miles,  and  Sir 
Michael  Scott  of  Balweary,  miles,  in  presentia  Joaunis  Balioli  regis 
apud  Monasterium  de  Luudoris,  anno  1294.''  (Edit,  of  1802,  p.  326.) 
We  suspect  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  d^ath  of  Sir  Michael  Scott  iu 
1291,  at  all  to  be  compared  with  this  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
person  of  the  same  name  aud  designation  three  years  later.  But  in 
another  place  (p.  316)  Sibbald  asserts  that  the  same  Scott  who  was 
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sent  to  Norway  in  1290,  went  on  a  second  embassy  to  that  country  to 
demand  the  cession  of  the  Orcades  in  the  fifth  year  of  Robert  I.,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  year  1310.  If  this  statement  be  correct,  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  Michael  Scott  the  ambassador  could 
have  been  the  person  of  the  same  name  who  figured  as  a  distinguished 
literary  character  at  the  court  of  Frederic  II.  more  than  sixty  years 
before.    It  is  more  likely  that  the  one  was  the  son  of  the  other. 

The  real  or  supposed  literary  works  of  Sir  Michael  Scott  are  the 
following: — 1,  'A  History  of  Animals,'  in  Latin;  according  to  some 
authorities,  a  tiauslation  from  the  Arabic  of  Avicenna.  But  of  this 
we  know  nothing.  Dr.  George  Mackenzie,  Scott's  most  elaborate 
biographer,  says  that  the  work  exists  "  in  fol.  editionis  neque  tempore 
neque  loco  expressis."  Dempster  mentions  '  Abbreviationes  Avicenna; ' 
in  one  book,  and  also  '  De  Animalibus  ad  Cajsarem '  (i.  e.  Frederic)  in 
one  book.  2,  '  Aristotelis  Opera,  Latine  versa,  partim  e  Gneco,  par- 
tim  Arabico,  per  viros  lectos  et  in  utriusque  lingua;  prolatione  pcritos, 
;'ussu  Imperatoris  Frednici  II.,'  fol.,  Yenet.,  1196.  The  common 
accounts  make  Scott  to  have  been  the  sole  author  of  this  translation  ; 
but  it  proclaims  itself,  as  we  see,  to  be  the  work  of  several  hands. 
Possibly  Scott  may  have  contributed  the  translation  of  the  Natural 
History,  and  may  have  done  it  from  the  Arabic,  which  may  be  all 
the  foundation  for  the  assignment  to  him  of  the  version  of  Avicenna. 
Walton,  speaking  of  the  new  translations  of  Aristotle  from  the  original 
Greek  into  Latin,  made  about  the  12th  ceDtury,  says,  "I  believe  the 
translators  understood  very  little  Greek.  Our  countryman  Michael 
Scotus,  was  one  of  the  first  of  tbem,  who  was  assisted  by  Andrew,  a 
Jew.  Michael  was  astrologer  to  Frederic,  emperor  of  Germany,  and 
appeal  s  to  have  executed  his  translations  at  Toledo  in  Spain,  about  the 
year  1 220.  These  new  versions  were  perhaps  little  more  than  corrections 
from  those  of  the  early  Arabians,  made  under  the  inspection  of  the 
learned  Spanish  Saracens."  ('  Note  to  Dissert,  on  Introd.  of  Learning 
into  England,'  in  '  Hist,  of  Knglish  Poetry.')  3,  '  De  Procreationc,  et 
Homiuis  Phisionomia,  Opus.'  There  is  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
this  tract  in  the  King's  Library  at  the  British  Museum,  printed  with- 
out the  name  of  the  place,  in  1477  ;  and  in  the  general  library  of  the 
museum  are  other  editions,  with  the  title  slightly  varied,  printed  in 
1480  and  1487  ;  and  some,  both  in  4to  and  12mo,  without  date,  and 
possibly  still  older.  It  is  also  the  same  work  which  was  printed,  with  the 
title  of  '  De  Secretis  Natura!,'  at  Strasbourg  in  1 607,  and  at  Frankfurt  iu 
161 5,  in  16mo,  and  with  the  works  of  Albertus  Magnus,  at  Amsterdam, 
in  16;i5,  1660,  &c,  in  12mo.  Bayle  had  an  Italian  translation  of  it, 
an  octavo  pamphlet  of  seven  leaves,  printed  at  Venice  in  1533,  with 
the  title  '  Physionomia,  laqual  compilo  Maestro  Michael  Scotto,  a 
prieghi  di  Federico  Romano  Imperatore,  huomo  di  gran  scienza ;  e  e 
cosa  molte  notabile,  e  da  tener  secreta,  pero  che  \'b  di  grande  eflicacia, 
e  comprende  cose  secrete  della  natura,  bastanti  ad  ogni  astrologo;  e  e 
diviso  iu  tre  parti.'  4,  '  Mensa  Philosophica,  seu  Enchiridion,  in  quo 
de  qusestionibus  mensalibus,  et  variis  ac  jucundis  honiiuum  congres- 
sibus,  agitur,'  12mo,  Franc,  1602;  Svo,  1608;  24mo,  Lips.,  1603. 
There  is  an  English  translation  of  this  treatise  (which  Tiedemann,  in 
his  '  Esprit  de  la  Philosophic  Speculative,'  says  contains  some  curious 
things),  entitled  'The  Philosopher's  Banquet,'  done  into  English  by 
W.  L\,  3rd  edit.,  enlarged,  12mo,  London,  1633.  The  '  Mensa  Philo- 
sophica' is  one  of  the  works  attributed  to  Theobald  Anguilbert.  5, 
'  Quastio  Curiosa  de  Natura  Solis  et  Luna?.'  This  is  a  chemical 
treatise  upon  the  transmutation  of  gold  and  silver,  and  is  printed  in 
the  5th  vol.  of  the  'Theatrum  Chimicum,'  8vo,  Strasbourg,  1622.  6, 
'  Eximii  atque  excellentissirni  physicorum  motuum  cursusque  syderii 
investigatoris,  Mich.  Scotti,  super  autor.  Sphserar.,  cum  qusestionibus 
diligenter  emendatis,  incipit  expositio  perfecta,  illustrissimi  Impera- 
toris D.  D.  Frederici  precibus.'  This  is  a  commentary  upon  the 
celebrated  treatise  of  Sacrobosco  'De  Sphsera,'  but  is  a  mere  compila- 
tion, and  is  believed  to  be  falsely  attributed  to  Scott.  Dempster, 
after  his  fashion,  enumerates  a  long  list  of  additional  titles,  which  it 
is  quite  unnecessary  to  transcribe. 

But  Michael  Scott's  chief  reputation  after  his  death,  if  not  in  his 
lifetime,  was  as  a  great  magician.  "  De  quo,''  says  Dempster,  writing 
in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  "innumerabiles  etiam  nunc  hodie 
aniles  fabulse  circumferuntur,  nec  ullum  apud  nostrates  clarius  nomen." 
Even  to  this  day  he  is  traditionally  remembered  in  that  character  in 
his  own  country;  and  various  legends  of  his  wondrous  performances 
are  still  told,  and  half  believed,  among  the  peasantry,  some  of  which 
may  be  found  collected  in  the  notes  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  'Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,'  in  which  poem  the  opening  of  the  wizard's  grave  in  the 
abbey  of  Melrose,  and  the  taking  from  the  dead  man's  cold  hand  of  his 

"book  of  might,"  makes  so  striking  an  incident.    Dempster  says  :  

"  Ut  puto,  in  Scotia  libri  ipsius  dicebantur  me  puero  extare,  sed  sine 
horrore  quodam  non  posse  attingi,  ob  malorum  cUcrnonutn  prsestigias 
qua;  illis  apertis  fiebant."  But  in  earlier  times  the  fame  of  his  magic 
skill  was  spread  over  Europe.  Dante  has  introduced  him  in  his 
'  Inferno : ' — 

"  Quell'  altro,  che  ne'  fianchi  e  cos!  poco, 
Michele  Scotto  fu,  che  veramente 
Delle  magiche  frode  seppe  il  giuoco." 

(Canto  xx.,  v.  117.) 

and  he  is  also  mentioned  by  Boccaccio  and  other  early  Italian  writers. 
He  ia  severely  arraigned  by  John  Picus  (Mirandula),  in  his  work 


against  astrology ;  and  is  defended  from  such  charges,  as  well  as  Picus 
himself,  in  Naudel's  '  Apologie  pour  les  grands  personnages  faussement 
accuses  de  Magic.'  . 

The  Scottish  tradition,  as  we  have  seen,  is,  that  Michael  Scott  was 
buried  in  bis  own  country  at  Melrose.  Another  account  however 
makes  him  to  have  died,  and  his  remains  to  have  been  interred,  in  the 
abbey  of  Ulme,  or  Holme  Oultram,  in  Cumberland ;  and  here  also,  it 
is  pretended,  his  magic  books  were  preserved.  Satchell*,  in  his 
rhyming  '  History  of  the  Bight  Honourable  name  of  Scott,'  affirms 
that  be  got  his  account  of  the  origin  of  that  name  out  of  au  extract 
from  one  of  Michael  Scott's  works,  which  a  person  showed  him  at 
Burgh-undei-Bowness,  in  Cumberland,  in  the  year  1629.  His  informant 
told  him,  he  says,  that  the  book  from  which  the  passage  was  taken  was 
never  yet  read  through,  and  never  would  be  ;  young  scholars  had  only 
picked  out  something  from  the  contents,  but  none  dared  to  read  the 
body  of  the  work.    And  he  adds  : — 

"  lie  carried  me  along  the  castle  then, 
And  shoued  me  his  written  book  hanging  on  an  iron  pin  ; 
His  writing  pen  did  seem  to  me  to  be 
Of  hardened  metal,  like  steel,  or  aceumie ; 
The  volume  of  it  did  seem  so  large  to  me 
As  the  Book  of  Martyrs  and  Turk's  Historic 
Then  in  the  church  he  let  me  see 
A  stone  where  Mr.  Michael  Scott  did  lie  ;  "  &c.  &c. 

This  has  been  taken  for  a  piece  of  poetic  invention  in  Satchells ;  but 
we  may  observe  that  Camden,  in  his  '  Britannia,'  tells  us  that  the 
magic  books  of  Michael  Scott  were  in  his  time  still  said  to  be  preserved 
at  Ulme,  though  they  were  then  mouldering  to  dust.  It  is  probable 
from  this  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  showing  at  that  place 
some  ancient  volumes  which  they  called  Scott's  magic  writings. 
Camden  adds  : — "  He  was  a  monk  of  this  place  about  the  year  1290, 
and  applied  himself  so  closely  to  the  mathematics  and  other  abstruse 
parts  of  learning,  that  he  was  generally  looked  on  as  a  conjuror;  and 
a  vain  credulous  humour  has  handed  down  I  know  not  what  miracles 
done  by  him." 

SCOTT,  WALTER,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  the  15th  of  August, 
1771.  The  sixty-one  years  of  his  life  were  filled  by  the  incessant 
labours  of  a  strong  and  restless  mind,  which  in  the  latter  half  of  its 
career  fixed  upon  its  own  efforts  no  small  share  of  public  attention, 
during  one  of  the  most  exciting  periods  of  European  history.  The 
history  of  his  early  boyhood  is  the  tale  of  a  naturally  strong  constitution 
struggling  with  disease.  He  had  attaiued  his  twenty  second  mouth, 
and  could  already  walk  tolerably  well  for  a  child  of  his  agn,  when  the 
girl  who  took  care  of  him  was  awakened  one  morning  by  his  screams, 
and  on  examination  found  his  right  leg  powerless  and  cold  as  marble. 
Medical  aid  was  vain ;  he  was  lame  for  life ;  and  during  upwards  of 
two  years  the  previously  healthy  boy  continued  a  pining  child.  In 
his  filth  year  his  parents  thought  him  sufficiently  recovered  to  trust 
him,  first  to  the  charge  of  his  grandfather  at  Sandy  Knowe  on  the 
Tweed,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  a  maiden  aunt,  who  carried  him  to 
Bath.  The  boy  had  attaiued  his  eighth  year  before  he  was  deemed 
strong  enough  to  be  sent  to  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh.  While 
attending  this  seminary,  and  duriug  the  first  winter  of  his  attendance 
at  college  (1784),  he  enjoyed  tolerably  good  health,  and  was  able, 
notwithstanding  his  lameness,  to  join  iu  most  of  the  sports  of  his  class- 
fellows.  Towards  the  close  of  the  jear  1784  he  had  a  violent  attack 
of  sickness,  for  the  only  distinct  account  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
himself: — "My  indisposition  arose  in  part  at  least  from  my  having 
broken  a  blood-vessel,  and  motion  and  speech  were  for  a  long  time 
pronounced  positively  daugerous.  For  several  weeks  I  was  confined 
strictly  to  my  bed,  during  which  time  I  was  not  allowed  to  speak 
above  a  whisper,  to  eat  more  than  a  spoonful  or  two  of  boiled  rice,  or 
to  have  more  covering  than  a  counterpane."  In  May  1786  he  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  commence  his  apprenticeship  as  writer  to  the 
signet,  at  that  time  the  usual  commencement  of  the  education  of 
Scotch  barristers ;  and  his  subsequent  life  was  little  troubled  with 
indisposition. 

These  juvenile  sicknesses  had  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  his  mental  powers.  The  aunt  to  whose  care  he  was  intrusted 
when  a  mere  boy  possessed  an  immense  store  of  legendary  tales,  which 
were  frequently  put  iu  requisition  for  the  amusement  of  the  invalid. 
During  the  confinement  of  his  second  attack  he  was  allowed  to  devour 
the  contents  of  a  circulating  library,  founded,  it  is  believed,  by  Allan 
Piamsay,  rich  in  "the  romances  of  chivalry  and  the  ponderous  folios 
of  Cyrus  and  Cassandra,  down  to  the  most  approved  works  of  modern 
times."  Scott  has  declared,  "  I  believe  I  read  almost  all  the  romances, 
old  plays,  and  epic  poetry  in  that  formidable  collection."  The  child's 
love  of  stories  was  thus  ripened  into  an  ill-regulated  fondness  for 
books ;  the  practice  of  reading,  to  which  he  was  drawn  by  inability  to 
do  anything  else,  created  a  craving  for  that  pleasure,  and  the  constant 
succession  of  new  books  rendered  unnecessary  the  exercise  of  attention 
required  to  extract  a  new  pleasure  on  reperusal.  His  mind  was  accus- 
tomed to  find  pleasure  in  yielding  passively  to  a  succession  of  new 
images.  Those  ideas  remained  impressed  on  his  memory  which  most 
roused  his  emotions;  and  he  contracted  unconsciously  the  habit  of 
groupiug  them  in  conformity  to  that  law  of  association  which  links 
events  following  or  seeming  to  arise  out  of  each  other  in  the  progress 
of  au  adventure.    His  mind  even  at  that  early  age  was  developing  the 
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talents  of  the  story-tellor;  aud,  as  in  the  cases  of  diitho  and  ltichardBon, 
tho  precocious  command  of  language,  giving  voice  and  form  to  tho 
stories  which  his  imagination  constructed,  showed  itself  in  the  pleasure 
he  found  in  inventing  and  telling  tabs  for  tho  amusement  of  hi-t 
companions. 

The  society  around  him  was  favourable  to  the  nourishment  of  such  ten- 
dencies. His  father  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  a  precisionist  in  religion, 
and  a  legal  formalist.  He  exacted  from  his  children  a  strict  observance 
of  the  outward  forms  of  religion,  aud  spared  no  troublo  to  imbue  their 
minds  with  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  tho  national  church.  He 
strove  to  make  the  actions  of  his  domestic  circle  as  Btriotly  conformablo 
to  rules  as  his  causes  in  the  Court  of  Session.  Tho  strong  hand  of 
discipline  like  this  Usually  serves  to  make  children  more  intent  upon 
the  stolen  enjoyment  of  their  favourite  amusements.  Walter  read 
with  more  avidity  what  his  father  scorned  as  trifling  reading,  aud  hung 
on  tho  lips  of  every  one  who  could  gratify  him  with  legendary  tales. 
He  was  surrounded  too  by  characters  calculated  to  leave  a  deep  im- 
pression ou  the  mind  of  a  bookish  boy.  Tho  Lowlauds  of  Scotland 
had  by  that  time  settled  down  into  tho  same  regulated  habits  of  steady 
industry  that  still  characterise  them  ;  but  many  old-world  characters 
belonging  to  a  less  tranquil  period  were  still  surviving.  George 
Constable,  of  Wallace  Craigie,  near  Dundee,  who  eat  for  his  picture  in 
the  'Antiquary  ;'  Mrs.  Ame  Murray  Keith,  the  Mrs.  Bethune  Babel  of 
the  'Chronicles  of  the  Canongate;'  Mrs.  Margaret  Swinton,  who  figures 
iu  the  introduction  to  'My  Aunt  Margaret's  Mirror;'  Alexander  Stewart, 
of  Invernahyle,  a  Highland  gentleman,  who  had  been  "  out  in  the 
forty-five,"  by  their  appearance  and  conversation  carried  tho  boy's 
imagination  back  to  a  state  of  society  which  had  ceased  to  exist,  and 
formed  a  connecting  link  between  the  real  world  in  which  he  lived 
aud  the  imaginary  world  which  ho  found  in  his  romances.  He  had 
opportunities  too  of  observing  closely  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the 
lower  classes  of  society  in  the  agricultural  districts  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.  His  grandfather,  being  a  farmer,  lived  on  a  footing  of  moro 
familiar  intercourse  with  his  domestics  than  was  even  then  customary 
in  towns,  and  in  his  house  Scott  learned  the  pass-word  to  the  con- 
fidence of  that  class.  As  he  grew  in  years  and  in  strength,  he  was 
encouraged  by  his  family,  probably  with  a  view  to  confirm  his  health, 
to  take  long  rambles  on  foot  and  on  horseback  through  the  border  and 
highland  counties  where  his  father  had  relations  or  clients. 

The  impressions  thus  derived  might  have  faded  even  from  a  retentive 
memory  in  the  busy  period  of  confirmed  manhood ;  but  a  direction 
had  been  given  to  his  awakening  intellect,  which  led  him  to  brood 
over  aud  cherish  them.  On  one  of  his  visits  to  a  paternal  uncle,  who 
resided  in  the  environs  of  Kelso,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  col- 
lections of  the  Bishop  of  Dromore.  "In  early  youth,"  he  says,  in  the 
'  Essay  on  Imitations  of  the  Ancient  Ballad,'  prefixed  to  the  third 
volume  of  the  '  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,'  "  I  had  been  an 
eager  student  of  ballad  poetry,  and  the  tree  is  still  in  my  recollection, 
beneath  which  I  lay  and  first  entered  upon  the  enchanting  perusal  of 
Percy's  '  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,'  although  it  has  long  perished 
in  the  general  blight  which  affected  the  whole  race  of  oriental  platanus 
to  which  it  belonged."  The  perusal  of  this  work  led  him  on  to  the 
kiudred  publications  of  Herd  and  Evans.  Herd's  book  was  an  attempt 
to  do  for  Scottish  what  the  bishop  had  accomplished  for  English 
traditional  song.  In  Evans's  work  some  poems  of  modern  date  were 
intermingled  with  the  old  ballads,  and  among  others  '  Cumnor  Hall ' 
by  Mickle,  adverted  to  in  the  notes  which  Scott  appended  to  '  Kenil- 
worth,'  in  Cadell's  collective  edition  of  his  novels.  The  hot  controversy 
which  arose  between  Percy  and  Ritson  led  the  amateurs  of  old  ballad 
pi  i  try  to  plunge  more  deeply  than  they  contemplated  into  philological 
aud  antiquarian  discussions.  The  effects  of  this  upon  Scott  may  be 
conjectured  from  the  subjects  of  one  essay  composed  as  a  class  exercise 
during  his  attendance  ou  the  moral  philosophy  lectures  of  Dugald 
Stewart  in  1790,  and  three  which  he  read  in  the  years  1792-93  in  tho 
Sptculative  Society.  They  are,  '  On  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Northern  Nations  of  Europe,'  '  On  the  Origin  of  the  Eeudal  System,' 
'  On  the  Origin  of  the  Scandinavian  Mythology,'  and  '  On  the  Authen- 
ticity of  Ossiau's  Poems.'  The  topics  which  at  that  time  engrossed 
the  attention  of  his  young  contemporaries  (among  whom  were  the 
future  founders  of  the  'Edinburgh  Review')  were  practical,  economical, 
aud  political  discussions.  Scott  however  held  on  his  own  way  :  his 
favourite  themes  were  tho  old  world,  the  bent  of  his  mind  was 
historical. 

Like  most  young  men  addicted  to  literary  pursuits,  he  had  at  an 
early  age  tried  his  hand  at  rhyme.  His  ballad  studies  kept  alive  the 
inclination.  Burns,  whom  he  saw  at  the  house  of  Professor  Ferguson 
in  17S0-87,  seemB  to  have  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  him,  both  by 
his  writings  and  his  personal  appearance.  For  ten  years  however  his 
rhyming  propensities  remained  in  abeyance,  till  they  were  re-awakened 
by  the  popularity  earned  by  the  ballads  of  Monk  Lewis.  Scott's  atten- 
tion had  been  directed  to  German  literature  by  a  very  superficial 
essay  ou  '  The  German  Theatre,'  read  by  Henry  Mackenzie  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1788.  Scott  and  several  of 
his  companions  formed  a  class,  soon  after  the  publication  of  that 
paper,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  German  language ;  but  these 
studies  were  followed  up  in  a  rather  desultory  manner  till  the  year 
1793  or  179-1,  when  Miss  Aiken  (Mrs.  Barbauld)  directed  his  attention 
to  the  works  of  Burger.    He  had  some  difficulty  in  procuring  them ; 
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and  had  already  met  tho  young  lion  of  tho  day,  Lewis,  and  been 
stimulated,  by  his  conviction  of  his  own  superiority  in  general  infor- 
mation, to  attempt  an  appeal  to  the  public,  when  an  edition  of  Burger, 
which  a  friend  had  procured  for  him  from  Hamburg,  came  into  his 
hands.  Having  made  a  free  version  of  the  poems  which  had  m<iht 
caught  his  fancy,  they  met  with  so  much  applause  in  the  friendly 
circles  where  ho  recited  them,  that  ho  was,  as  he  himself  playfully  nays, 
"prevailed  on  by  the  request  of  friends  to  indulge  his  own  vanity  by 
publishing  the  translation  of  Burger's  '  Leonora,'  aud  the  '  Wild  Hunts- 
man,'iu  a  thin  quarto  "  (1790).  This  event  is  mainly  of  importance 
as  it  marks  tho  termination  of  his  probationary  career,  his  course  of 
hard  study,  with  vague  aspirations  after  some  mode  of  turning  it  to 
account.  The  dio  was  iu  fact  cast :  from  that  moment  ho  was  an 
author  for  life. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  advert  to  Scott's  moro  active  pursuits  before 
closing  this  retrospect  of  his  probationary  years.  He  was  apprenticed 
to  his  father  iu  May  1780.  He  never  however  acted  regularly  as 
clerk.  His  absences  on  jaunts  to  the  Highlands  and  the  border  coun- 
ties were  long  and  frequent;  and  a  gentleman  who  was  in  Mr.  Scott's 
office  during  tho  period  of  Walter's  nominal  apprenticeship,  assured 
us  that  his  time  while  there  was  mostly  spent  in  playing  chess.  Iu 
1791,  having  finally  resolved  to  adopt  the  profession  of  advocate, 
he  recommenced  his  attendance  upou  the  college  classes,  interrupted 
by  his  illness,  and  joined  the  Speculative  Society.  In  1791  he  peti- 
tioned and  was  admitted  by  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  to  his  first 
trials;  in  1792  ho  passed  the  rest,  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  As  a 
member  of  the  Speculative  Society  aud  the  faculty,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  private  business  of  both  bodies.  In  the  civil  court,  he  has 
told  us,  his  employment  did  not  exceed  one  opportunity  of  appearing 
as  the  prototype  of  Peter  Publio.  But  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary  he 
made  several  appearances,  in  all  of  which  he  distinguished  himself  by 
diligent  preparation.  His  conduct  at  this  period  was  marked  by  an 
anxious  desire  to  force  himself  into  professional  employment,  and  by 
that  energy  whicli  promised  success,  could  he  but  succeed  in  making 
a  beginning. 

We  have  now  brought  the  subject  of  our  narrative  to  the  commence- 
ment of  that  literary  career  which  he  prosecuted  with  unabated  per- 
severance till  his  death.  The  story  of  his  literary  life  naturally  divides 
it3elf  into  three  epochs:  that  during  which  he  was  achieving  his 
poetical  fame,  extending  from  the  publication  of  his  translation  of 
Burger  iu  1790  to  tho  publication  of  '  Waverley  '  in  1814  ;  the  period 
of  the  celebrity  of  his  novels,  during  which  they  followed  each  other 
in  brilliant  and  rapid  succession  from  the  publication  of  'Waverley' 
till  the  bankruptcy  of  Constable  in  1820;  the  period  of  his  Herculean 
struggle  to  re-adjust  his  affairs,  shattered  by  the  convulsion  of  1826, 
till  ho  sunk  over-tasked  into  a  premature  grave  in  1S32.  It  is  in 
every  case  difficult,  perhaps  inexpedient,  to  separate  the  part  from  tho 
man  :  in  the  case  of  Scott  it  is  impossible.  We  proceed  therefore 
briefly,  as  our  limits  command,  to  trace,  for  each  of  the  three  periods 
we  have  enumerated,  an  outline  of  his  actual  life  and  circumstances, 
and  of  the  literary  works  produced  under  their  influence. 

Unaware  of  the  extent  to  which  he  had  become  involved  in  the 
literary  career,  he  continued  for  some  time  his  professional  efforts. 
He  was  engaged  as  counsel  for  the  defeudauts  in  several  of  the  prose- 
cutions for  riots,  seditious  practices,  and  other  offences  arising  out  of 
the  political  ferment  of  the  day.  It  has  been  imagined  that  the  active 
part  which  his  political  zeal  induced  him  to  take  in  organising  and 
disciplining  the  volunteer  corps  of  horse  formed  in  Edinburgh,  con- 
tributed to  mar  his  professional  prospects.  It  certainly  distracted  his 
attention  from  legal  studies,  but  it  accelerated  rather  than  retarded 
his  promotion.  In  December  1799  he  was  appointed  sheriff  of  Sel- 
kirkshire; in  1S06  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  principal  clerks  of  the 
Court  of  Session.  The  duties  of  these  offices,  even  when  discharged 
by  the  same  individual,  left  a  large  proportion  of  his  time  at  his  own 
disposal.  The  first  mentioned  insured  to  him  a  small  competency ; 
the  other  was  ultimately  a  lucrative  appointment,  although  the 
arrangement  he  made  with  his  predecessor  iu  office  prevented  his 
deriving  the  full  emolument  from  it  till  1S12.  In  addition  to  these 
sources  of  income  he  succeeded  to  a  small  landed  property  on  the 
death  of  an  uncle  iu  1797,  and  received  a  moderate  fortune  with  Miss 
Carpenter,  whom  he  married  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year.  He 
was  thus  placed  above  absolute  dependence  upon  the  literary  exertions 
to  which  his  inclination  and  leisure  invited  him.  At  the  same  time 
his  relish  for  the  elegant  luxuries  of  life  and  the  ambition  to  mingle 
on  a  feeling  of  equality  with  the  families  of  the  aristocracy,  upon 
some  of  whom,  as  well  as  upon  the  honest  farmers  above  alluded  to, 
he  had  a  claim  of  relationship — an  ambition  strengthened  by  his 
fondness  for  the  legends  of  chivalry  operating  on  an  imaginative  dis- 
j  position,  rendered  further  additions  to  his  fortune  not  indifferent  to 
I  him.  It  is  questionable  whether  even  this  stimulus  could  have  nerved 
I  him  to  perseverance  in  the  dry  drudgery  of  the  law,  but  his  active 
j  aud  energetic  disposition  courted  labour  so  long  as  it  did  not  impose 
any  restraint  upon  the  rambling  desultory  habits  of  thought  acquired 
during  the  days  of  incessant  reading  of  his  sickly  boyhood. 

Eveu  before  he  formed  his  final  resolution  to  use  literature  "as  a 
staff— not  as  a  crutch,''  he  followed  up  the  appeal  made  to  the  public 
by  the  printing  of  '  William  and  Helen.'    In  1799  he  published  a 
translation  of  Gothe's  '  Gotz  of  BerUchingen.'    He  composed  and 
I  2b 
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circulated  among  his  friends  the  ballads  of  'Glenfinlas'  and  '  The  Eve 
of  St.  John.'  In  1799  he  received  a  visit  from  Mr.  (now  Sir  John) 
Stoddart,  who  repeated  to  him  many  then  unpublished  poems  of  his 
friends  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey,  and  inspired  him  with  a 
relish  for  their  peculiar  beauties.  An  intimacy  which  Scott  formed 
with  Mr.  Heber,  on  the  occasion  of  that  gentleman's  residence  in 
Edinburgh  during  the  winter  of  1799-1800,  confirmed  his  antiquarian 
tastes  and  extended  his  acquaintance  with  old  English  literature  :  he 
advanced  from  the  school  of  the  old  ballad  into  that  of  the  Elizabethan 
drama.  The  bustling  patronage  of  Lewis  had  made  Scott's  name 
familiar  to  many  persons  of  literary  tastes  in  Englaud,  and  his 
acquaintance  with  the  literati  of  Edinburgh  became  more  extensive 
and  intimate.  About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  he  paid 
scvt-ral  visits  to  Teviotdale,  a  district  even  less  visited  at  that  period 
than  the  Highlands,  and  in  the  course  of  these  excursions  not  only 
added  considerably  to  his  stores  of  traditionary  song,  but,  what  was  of 
more  consequence,  learned  to  know  that  stalwart  race  whom  he 
afterwards  portrayed  with  such  graphic  power  in  '  Guy  Mannering.' 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  of  his  life  at  which  he  took  his 
final  plunge  into  literary  occupation  and  avowedly  commenced  author 
by  profession.  His  first  publication  in  this  capacity  was  his  'Border 
Minstrelsy,'  a  work  which  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
his  talents  in  various  departments  and  showing  the  magnitude  of  his 
store  of  heterogeneous  and  not  very  well  assorted  knowledge.  In  his 
introductions  he  showed  his  talents  as  an  essayist ;  in  his  notes,  his 
research  and  critical  acumen  as  an  antiquarian  ;  in  the  imitations  of 
the  old  ballad,  his  taste  and  talent  for  poetical  composition.  'The 
Border  Minstrelsy '  is  indeed  Jittle  more  than  the  accumulated  materials 
out  of  which  he  hewed  the  best  of  his  later  works— a  chaos  through 
which  the  fragmentary  lights  of  creative  imagination  were  everywhere 
sparkling.  The  book  is  scarcely  less  interesting  when  viewed  as  the 
commencement  of  his  connection  with  those  commercial  speculations 
in  literature  which  ultimately  broke  down  and  crushed  him,  than  as 
his  first  serious  effort  in  the  character  of  au  author.  Mr.  James 
Ballantyne  was,  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  '  Border  Min- 
strelsy,' the  editor  of  a  provincial  newspaper  in  Kelso.  To  him  Scott 
offered  the  printing  of  his  book.  The  offer,  after  some  hesitation,  was 
accepted,  a  new  fount  of  types,  superior  to  anything  previously  seen 
in  Scotland,  was  procured,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  principal 
workman  on  Mr,  Ballautyne's  establishment,  who  had  been  some  time 
in  the  employment  of  Bensley,  a  specimen  of  typography  was  pro- 
duced, which  at  once  established  the  reputation  of  what  was  for  a 
time  rather  affectedly  called  the  "  border  press."  Not  long  after 
Mr.  Ballantyne  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  commenced  printer  on  a 
large  scale,  in  partnership,  as  was  proved  by  subsequent  disclosures, 
with  Scott.  To  this  part  of  Scott's  history  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
return  hereafter. 

Scott  commenced  his  career  as  the  most  popular  poet  of  his  day,  in 
1805,  with  the  publication  of  '  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.'  This 
poem  was  followed  in  1808  by  '  Marmion ; '  in  1809,  by  '  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake;'  in  1811,  by 'Don  Roderick;'  in  1813,  by  '  Rokeby ; '  in 
1814,  by  '  The  Lord  of  the  Isles.'  To  these  may  be  added  'The 
Bridal  of  Triermain'  and  'Harold  the  Dauntless,'  published  anony- 
mously, the  former  in  1814,  the  latter  in  1816.  These  poems  took 
tbe  literary  world  by  surprise;  they  were  unlike  anything  that  had 
preceded  them.  There  was  an  easy  flow  in  their  frequently  slovenly 
versification,  a  condensed  energy  of  thought,  which  even  the  total 
neglect  of  the  'limce  labor'  could  not  entirely  conceal  or  obliterate ;  a 
pithy  shrewdness  in  the  occasional  remarks  upon  life  and  manners ; 
enough  of  the  wild  recondite  spirit  which  the  author  had  caught  from 
Coleridge  to  lend  a  zest  to  his  composition  ;  enough  of  the  leaven  of 
common-place  to  render  it  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  readers;  and  an 
entirely  new  class  of  heroes  and  adventures.  Much  of  the  popularity 
which  attached  to  Scott's  poems  was  owing  to  the  novelty  of  their 
subjects,  and  much  to  his  compliance  with  the  taste  of  the  times;  but 
his  strong  native  sense,  the  stores  of  out-of-the  way  knowledge  upon 
which  he  could  draw,  and  the  easy  flow  of  his  versification  and 
imagery,  rendered  them  also  works  of  real  intrinsic  merit.  As  the 
first  gloss  of  novelty  wore  off,  the  voice  of  criticism  was  more  dis- 
tinctly heard.  Lord  Byron's  more  exaggerated  tone  of  sentiment  and 
greater  power  of  condensed  rythmical  declamation  made  a  deeper  im- 
pression upon  the  public  mind,  and  caused  Scott's  works  to  appear 
comparatively  feeble  by  the  force  of  contrast.  The  imitators,  too, 
who  had  caught  tbe  outward  form  of  Scott's  versification,  and  found 
plenty  of  heroes  in  old  '  fabliaux '  and  romances,  had  for  a  time  sur- 
feited the  public  with  his  peculiar  style  of  poetical  composition. 
With  a  prudent  caution,  said  to  be  characteristic  of  his  nation,  he 
prepared  to  exchange  a  field  of  literary  exertion  in  which  he  found 
himself  in  danger  of  losing  his  popularity,  and  after  the  failure  of  two 
anonymous  trials  ('  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,'  and  '  Harold  the  Daunt- 
less )  never  attempted  to  re  enter  it. 

Some  time  previous  to  his  abdication  of  the  laurel,  the  Buccess  of 
Miss  Edgeworth's  '  Pictures  of  Irish  Life,'  and  his  consciousness  of  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  Scotland, 
more  especially  of  the  olden  time,  had  stimulated  him  to  attempt  a 
portraiture  of  them  in  a  prose  imaginative  narrative.  The  task  was 
prosecuted  for  some  time,  but  in  consequence  of  the  unfavourable 
opinion  of  a  friend,  laid  aside.    In  1814  however  he  resolved  to  make 


the  attempt,  and  '  Waverley  '  was  published  anonymously.  This  book, 
published  without  any  parade  of  announcement,  and  without  the 
attraction  of  an  author's  name,  made  its  way  noiselessly  and  rapidly 
to  a  high  place  in  public  estimation.  In  the  course  of  four  years  it 
was  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  '  Guy  Mannering,' '  The  Antiquary,' 
'  The  Black  Dwarf,'  '  Old  Mortality,'  '  Bob  Roy,'  and  '  The  Heart  of 
Mid-Lothiau,'  all  bearing  the  indisputable  impress  of  the  same  parent 
mind.  The  circumstance  of  Scott's  having  published  a  poem  iu  the 
same  year  in  which '  Waverley  '  appeared,  and  his  engagement  in  other 
literary  undertakings  being  known,  combined,  with  the  common  pre- 
judice that  a  poet  cannot  excel  as  a  prose  writer,  to  avert  from  him 
for  a  time  the  suspicion  of  the  authorship  of  the  '  Waverley  '  novels. 
The  taciturnity  of  the  few  intrusted  with  the  secret  defeated  all 
attempts  to  obtain  direct  evidence  as  to  who  was  the  author.  From 
the  first,  however,  suspicion  pointed  strongly  towards  Scott,  and  so 
many  circumstances  tended  to  strengthen  it,  that  the  disclosures  from 
Constable's  and  Ballautyne's  books,  and  his  own  confession,  scarcely 
increased  the  moral  conviction  which  had  long  prevailed,  that  he  was 
the  "  great  Unknown." 

The  light  half-play  fully  worn  veil  of  mystery  served  however,  no 
doubt,  to  excite  the  public  curiosity  and  to  add  a  factitious  interest  to 
the  '  Waverley '  novels  at  the  time  of  their  publication.  But  their 
own  merits  were  doubtless  the  main  cause  of  their  success.  As  narra- 
tives they  have  little  merit :  the  plot  is  uniformly  inartificial  and  un- 
skilfully wrought  up ;  the  ostensible  heroes  and  heroines,  insipid  or 
unnatural.  It  is  in  the  admirable  Scotch  characters,  in  the  ease  and 
truth  of  their  actions  and  conversation,  that  the  charm  of  these  novels 
consists.  There-is  a  power  and  depth  in  the  characters  themselves  ; 
they  had  been  originally  conceived  with  the  intense  love  of  a  strong 
mind  ;  they  had  remained  stored  up  in  its  memory  for  years,  mellow- 
ing in  tone  and  growing  more  distiuct  in  form,  and  were  at  last, 
accidentally  we  may  almost  say,  poured  out  with  a  felicity  and 
strength  of  expression  of  which  the  author  was  himself  scarcely  aware 
that  he  was  capable.  This  new  vein  of  popular  applause  was  worked 
as  sedulously  as  the  former,  and,  like  it,  worked  out.  The  novels 
which  from  1818  to  1826  followed  those  we  have  enumerated  iu  rapid 
succession,  are  not,  like  them,  the  outpourings  of  long-treasured 
thoughts;  they  bear  marks  of  reading  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
materials  to  fill  up  a  previously  sketched  outline.  They  are  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  merit,  but  all  are  inferior  in  depth  of  tone  and  weight 
of  metal,  to  the  works  of  the  first  four  years.  Individual  characters 
and  incidents  in  some  of  them  may  be  equal,  but  not  one  of  them  can 
bear  comparison  when  considered  as  a  whole. 

Scott's  novels  and  poems  however  occupied  by  no  means  the  whole 
of  his  time,  during  the  thirty  years  of  his  busy  life,  of  which  they 
were  the  luxuriant  produce.  He  contributed  to  the  '  Edinburgh 
Review '  at  its  commencement,  and  when  differences  of  political 
opinion  induced  him  to  break  off  from  that  publication,  he  took  a 
warm  interest  in  the  establishment  of  the  '  Quarterly.'  His  trade 
connections  with  the  Ballantynes,  and  through  them  with  Constable 
and  other  publishers,  led  him  to  project  many  publications,  and  to 
take  an  active  part  in  them  as  editor  or  contributor.  To  these  we  owe 
the 'Life  of  Dryden"  (1808),  of  Swift  (1814),  the  biographical  and 
critical  prefaces  to  Ballautyne's  collection  of  the  English  novelists, 
and  his  annotations  to  such  books  as  Sadler's  '  Correspondence.'  His 
biographical  and  critical  writings  are  characterised  by  masculine  good 
sense,  vigour,  and  a  happy  play  of  humour,  rather  than  by  subtle 
analysis  or  a  just  and  delicate  taste. 

From  1796  till  1826  Scott's  life  was  busy  and  happy,  and  seemingly 
prosperous.  Ey  the  patronage  of  friends  he  was  rendered  independent; 
by  his  own  exertions  he  was  raised  to  affluence.  His  notoriety  as  an 
author  gave  him  an  extensive  circle  of  acquaintance.  His  manly  and 
sensible  character  commanded  respect,  his  Lonhomraie  and  talent  for 
increasing  the  hilarity  of  the  social  hour  conciliated  the  love  of  all 
who  knew  him.  Ihe  continuance  of  apparent  success  increased  his 
confidence  in  his  own  resources  to  a  degree  bordering  on  presumption. 
The  ambition  of  his  life  was  to  enact  the  part  of  one  of  those  feudal 
lords  who  were  the  favourite  objects  upon  which  his  imagination 
dwelt.  To  this  was  owing  the  purchase  and  building  of  Abbotsford, 
the  strewing  of  it  with  "auld  nick-naekets,"  and  the  extensive  scale  on 
which  he  exercised  his  hospitality.  He  endeavoured  to  revive  old 
times  in  his  mansion  on  the  Tweed.  The  last  few  years  of  his 
prosperity  were  spent  in  a  gorgeous  dream.  The  open-ait  daylight 
masquerade  of  the  reception  of  George  IV.  in  Edinburgh,  in  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  prominent  actor,  was  the  most  gorgeous  scene 
of  what  we  can  scarcely  look  upon  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an 
opium  dream.  But  the  worm  was  gnawing  at  the  root  of  his  magni- 
ficence. Constable,  Ballantyne,  and  Scott  were  all  men  of  sense  and 
talent,  but  the  spirit  of  enterprise  was  stronger  in  them  than  that  of 
accurate  mercantile  calculation.  From  the  beginning  their  under- 
takings had  been  on  a  larger  scale  than  their  capital  warranted  ;  and 
as  difficulties  thickened  around  them  their  confident  spirits  looked  for 
relief  to  bolder  and  more  extensive  speculations.  This  could  not  go 
on  for  ever :  the  commercial  crisis  of  1825-26  precipitated,  but  did  not 
cause  the  catastrophe. 

When  what  is  called  in  Scotland  "  a  state  of  the  affairs  "  of  Constable 
and  Co.  and  Ballantyne  and  Co.  was  made  up  subsequently  to  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  two  companies,  it  appeared  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
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was  iudubted  to  Constable's  creditors,  as  a  partner  of  Ballantyne  and 
Co.,  for  nearly  72,000/.;  and  that  tho  total  amount  of  tho  debts  of 
Ballantyue  and  Co.  was  about  110,000/.,  for  tho  wholo  of  whioh  Sir 
Walter  was  liablo  as  a  partner.  About  half  of  tho  72,000/.  due  to 
Constable  and  Co.  being  included  in  tho  debts  of  Ballantyue  and  Co., 
Scott's  actual  liabilities  were  somewhere  about  147,000/.  The  pre- 
sumptuous rashness  with  which,  in  order  to  indulge  himself  in  the 
theatrical  pleasure  of  enacting  the  part  of  one  of  tho  favourite  heroes 
of  his  imagination,  he  incurred  this  immense  load  of  debt,  cannot  bo 
palliated.  From  1823,  if  not  from  au  earlier  period,  novels  were 
contracted  for  and  paid  in  bills,  before  even  tho  subjects  or  names  of 
the  future  publications  were  fixed.  This  was  not  a  mere  speculation 
upon  popularity  :  it  was  a  wanton  setting  of  health,  mental  and  cor- 
poreal, and  of  life  itself,  upon  tho  hazard.  But  to  the  honour  of 
Scott,  he  did  not  flinch  from  the  terrible  responsibility  he  had  so  pre- 
sumptuously incurred.  " Gentlemen,"  he  said  to  the  creditors, 
"  Time  and  I  against  any  two.  Let  me  take  this  good  ally  into  my 
company,  and  I  believe  !  shall  be  able  to  pay  you  every  farthing." 
He  surrendered  the  whole  of  his  property;  executed  a  trust-deed 
in  favour  of  certain  gentlemeD,  who  were  to  receive  the  funds  realised 
by  his  labours,  and  pay  oft'  his  debts  with  interest  by  instalments ; 
sold  his  house  and  furniture,  and  retired  to  lodgings,  and  resumed  his 
literary  labours  with  dogged  resolution.  "  It  is  very  hard,"  he  said, 
in  his  deep  thoughtful  voice,  to  a  friend  who  expressed  his  sympathy, 
"  thus  to  lose  all  the  labours  of  a  lifetime,  and  be  made  a  poor  man  at 
last,  when  I  ought  to  have  been  otherwise.  But  if  God  grant  me  life 
and  strength  for  a  few  years  longer,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall 
redeem  it  all." 

Scott's  works,  published  during  the  six  years  which  elapsed  between 
his  bankruptcy  and  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  21st  of  September 
1832,  possess  a  painful  interest.  They  want  the  energy  and  buoyancy 
of  his  earlier  writings;  they  bear  the  impress  of  the  lassitude  of  a 
spirit  engaged  in  a  hopeless  task.  Some  of  them,  like  the  '  History  of 
Napoleon,'  are  works  which  lay  out  of  his  line ;  some  of  them,  like  the 
'Letters  on  Dcmonology  and  Witchcraft,'  are  of  a  class  to  which 
humbler  pens  alone  ought  to  be  tasked;  some  of  them,  like  the 
gossipping  notes  to  his  collected  works,  are  concessions  to  the  imperti- 
nent curiosity  of  the  public,  to  which  it  is  painful  to  see  a  great  mau 
stooping.  Neither  Walter  Scott,  nor  any  other  really  great  author, 
ought  to  be  his  own  Boswell.  Making  allowance  for  every  drawback 
however,  the  old  fire  glows  in  his  ashes.  Nor  was  his  self-immolation 
altogether  in  vain.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  disease  which 
proved  fatal  to  him  was  superinduced  by  excess  of  mental  toil,  but  the 
purpose  for  which  he  sacrificed  himself  was  attained.  His  debts, 
materially  diminished  before  his  death,  have  since  been  entirely 
liquidated  by  the  profits  of  the  collected  editions  of  his  works.  The 
certainty  of  this  event,  the  consciousness  that  he  had  not  shrunk  from 
the  responsibilities  he  had  incurred,  the  feeling  that  he  had  deserved 
and  retained  the  love  and  respect  which  waited  upon  him  in  more 
prosperous  days,  was  his  consolation  in  the  dark  hours  of  his  closing 
life.  The  political  party  to  which  he  was  devoted  was  overthrown, 
and  the  institutions  he  venerated  were  in  his  opinion  about  to  be 
swept  away ;  his  wealth  had  melted  from  his  grasp,  toil  was  the  lot 
and  prospect  of  his  old  age,  the  friends  of  his  youth  were  dying  out 
one  by  one ;  but  the  consciousness  of  honourable  and  manly  endurance, 
and  the  devoted  love  of  his  children,  smoothed  his  passage  to  the 
grave.  He  sought,  but  too  late,  health  in  a  foreign  climate.  The 
worn-out  frame  craved  to  be  at  home  and  at  rest.  He  murmured, 
"  Now  he  knew  he  was  at  Abbotsford,"  when  his  friend  Mr.  Laidlaw 
welcomed  him  on  his  return,  and  for  a  few  days  enjoyed  the  mansion 
he  had  reared  with  so  much  love  and  pride.  His  strong  frame  struggled 
hard  with  the  disease,  but  exhausted  nature  gave  way  at  last,  and  he 
expired  after  fourteen  days  of  total  insensibility,  on  the  21st  of 
September  1832. 

It  is  even  yet  perhaps  too  early  to  attempt  a  dispassionate  estimate 
of  Scott  and  his  writings.  Making  allowance  for  increased  facilities  of 
communication,  and  more  generally  diffused  education,  the  fervour  of 
popular  enthusiasm  with  which  his  works  were  received  was  not  greater 
than  was  experienced  by  the  publications  of  Richardson.  Time  alone 
can  decide  how  much  of  his  writings  will  survive,  and  what  place  they 
will  permanently  occupy  in  the  estimation  of  the  literary  world.  Of 
this  however  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  Scott  a  strong  and  healthy 
intellect  was  engrafted  on  a  powerful  will ;  that  he  had  a  natural  and 
easy  play  of  humour,  with  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  poetical 
imagination,  and  a  large  share  of  that  power  of  apprehending  and 
portraying  character  which  is  the  great  charm  of  Fielding.  Great  part 
of  hie  life  he  indulged  in  a  dream-world  of  his  own  ;  but  when  rudely 
awakened  by  adversity,  he  submitted  to  the  consequences  with  heroic 
submission.    He  was  a  great  and  a  good  man. 

Walter  Scott  was  the  fourth  of  ten  children,  of  whom  only  Thomas, 
a  younger  brother,  left  any  descendants.  His  own  four  children  all 
survived  him,  but  all  have  since  passed  away  ;  and  with  the  death  of 
his  grandson,  Walter  Scott  Lockhart,  ended  his  vain  hope  of  building 
up  a  family  name.  The  house  and  estate  of  Abbotsford  have  become 
the  property  of  J.  11.  Hope,  Esq.,  who  married  Scott's  granddaughter, 
Charlotte  Harriet  Jane  Lockhart,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Lockhart 
[Lockhart,  J.  G.]  and  Scott's  eldest  daughter  Sophia. 

(Lockhart,  Life  of  Scott ;  Notes  and  Prefaces  by  Sir  Walter  to  the 


edition  of  his  Collected  Works ;  Publications  by  the  Trus'cet  of  the 
Messrs.  Ballantyne;  MS.  Communications.) 

SCOT  US,  DUNS.  [DunsScotob.] 

SCOTUS,  JOHANNES.  [RiMOKNA.] 

SCRIBE,  AUGUSTIN-EUGENE,  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
successful  of  the  modern  French  dramatic  writers,  w;is  born  in  Paris, 
on  December  21,  1791,  the  son  of  a  merchant,  who  on  bid  death  left, 
him  a  considerable  fortune.  His  first  studies  were  directed  to  the  law, 
but  his  dramatic  talent  was  indicated  BO  early  that  his  guardian,  the 
advocate  Bonnet,  recommended  him  to  abandon  the  bar  for  the  stage. 
His  first  drama  was  produced  in  conjunction  with  his  schoolfellow 
Germain  Delavigne.  It  was  entitled  '  The  Dervise,'  and  was  performed 
in  1811  with  great  applause.  His  course  has  been  uninterrupted  ever 
sinco,  and  the  number  of  his  productions  almost  innumerable.  He 
has  not  only  supplied  the  French  stage,  but  through  translation  •, 
adaptations,  and  suggestions,  the  stages  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
and  especially  that  of  England. 

Scribe's  productions  aro  of  a  peculiar  character.  He  is  by  no  means 
a  dramatic  poet;  though  he  possesses  facility  of  invention  it  is  shown 
more  in  the  clever  development  of  his  plots  than  in  the  imagining  of 
the  higher  and  nobler  description  of  character.  Where  he  has 
attempted  this  he  has  failed.  His  distinguishing  merits  are  a  remark- 
able ingenuity  and  inexhaustible  variety  in  the  construction  of  his 
plots,  a  lightness  and  ease  in  their  development,  the  conversational 
fluency  and  point  of  his  dialogue,  and  a  correct  conception  and 
vigorous  delineation  of  character  in  what  may  be  called  the  outside 
circles  of  civilised— or  rather,  Parisian— life.  In  his  operas,  for 
many  of  which  he  has  produced  librettos,  he  has  well  adapted  his 
language  to  the  music,  but,  as  we  have  said  of  his  other  writings,  ho 
does  not  reach — probably  he  does  not  aim  at — the  poetical.  His 
success  has  been  not  less  than  his  industry,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
received  immense  sums  for  many  of  his  pieces,  and  to  have  reali-ed 
considerable  wealth.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  enumerate  all  his 
pieces,  as  many  of  them,  vaudevilles  especially,  were  originally  issued 
under  assumed  names ;  but  among  those  by  which  he  will  be  known 
to  English  readers  we  may  mention  '  Le  Comte  Ory,'  '  Le  pluB  beau 
Jour  de  la  Vie,'  'La  Muette  de  Portici,'  'Fra  Diavolo,'  'Robert  le 
Diable,'  'Les  Diamants  de  la  Couroune,'  'Bertrand  et  Raton,'  'La 
Verre  d'Eau,'  all  of  which,  as  well  as  numerous  others,  have  been 
reproduced  at  English  theatres.  A  selection  from  his  works  was 
published  in  1815  in  seven  volumes;  and  a  romance  of  his  has  been 
translated  and  published  in  England,  called  '  The  Victim  of  the 
Jesuits.'    [See  Supplement.] 

SCRIBO'NIUS  LARGUS  DESIGNATIA'NUS,  an  ancient  Latin 
physician,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius, 
the  latter  of  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  campaign  in  Britain.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  work  in  Latin,  '  De  Compositionibus  Medicamento- 
rum  ; '  but  little  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  and  even  the 
language  in  which  he  wrote  has  been  disputed.  As  the  Latin  of  this 
work  is  somewhat  barbarous,  and  as  Galen,  who  never  mentions  any 
Latin  writer,  quotes  the  author,  it  was  thought  that  it  had  been 
written  originally  in  Greek,  and  translated  afterwards  ioto  Latin. 
Physicians  however  have  in  general  cared  little  for  purity  of  language, 
and  it  may  easily  have  happened  that  in  the  Silver  age  of  Latin 
literature  a  practitioner  may  have  written  in  a  barbarous  style. 
Besides,  the  diction  itself  seems  to  prove  that  the  work  was  originally 
composed  in  Latin  (Bernhold,  '  Preefat.  ad  ed.  Scribon.  Larg.,'  p.  17) ; 
and  again,  there  is  no  author  whom  Galen  has  copied  wor=e  than  he 
has  Scribonius,  probably  because  be  did  not  understand  Latin 
sufficiently  well.  (Cagnati,  '  Observ.  Var.,'  Svo,  Roruaj,  1587,  lib.  hi., 
c.  14,  p.  222.)  Although,  says  Sprengel  ('Hist,  de  la  Med.'),  in  one 
place,  Scribonius  will  not  admit  of  any  separation  between  the  different 
branches  of  his  art,  at  least  he  does  not  prove  that  he  himself  was 
ever  able  to  unite  the  theory  of  medicine  to  the  practice.  He  spared 
no  pains  in  collecting  together  all  the  preparations  mentioned  in 
different  authors  (cap.  1,  p.  35,  ed.  Beruhold),  without  paying  the 
hast  attention  to  the  difference  of  the  diseases  for  which  they  were 
prescribed.  He  copied  Nicander  almost  literally,  and  adopted  from 
other  authors  a  number  of  superstitious  remedies.  He  believed,  for 
example,  that  he  had  found  a  certain  preservative  against  the  bite  of 
serpents  in  the  plant  which  he  called  dtuTp'xpvWov  (Allehira),  and 
which  ought  to  be  gathered  with  the  left  haud  before  eumise  (cap. 
42,  p.  91).  He  also  recommended  many  preparations  against  sighing; 
which  shows  how  much  he  was  attached  to  empiricism  (cap.  19,  p.  51). 
Amongst  other  antidotes  he  much  esteemed  the  '  Hiera '  of  Antonius 
Pacchius  (cap.  23),  and  a  composition  of  Zopyrus  of  Gordium,  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  that  physician  prepared  every 
year  with  much  ceremony.  The  work  of  Scribonius  is  chiefly  valuable 
for  the  information  it  contains  relating  to  the  Materia  Medica  of  the 
ancients.  It  was  first  published  by  J.  Ruellius,  at  the  end  of  his 
edition  of  Celsus,  fol.,  Paris,  1529.  This  edition  was  printed  in 
October  1528,  which  therefore  gives  it  a  few  months'  priority  over 
that  published  at  Basel,  Svo,  1529,  ap.  And.  Cratandrum,  which  is 
sometimes  said  to  be  the  editio  priuceps.  The  best  edition,  according 
to  Choulant  ('  Haudb.  der  Bucherkunde  fur  die  Aeltere  Med.,'  Svo, 
Leipzig,  1828),  is  that  by  Rhodius,  4to,  Patav.,  1655  ;  the  last  (svhich 
is  less  complete  than  the  precedingl  is  Bernhold's  Svo,  Argent..  17S6. 
A  future  editor  may  profit  by  three  dissertations  by  C.  G.  Kuhu,  4to, 
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SCUDERI,  GEORGE  DE. 


SEBASTIAN,  DOM. 


Lips.,  1825-26,  entitled  'In  Scribonium  Largum  AnimadverBionum 
Ottonis  Sperlingii  Specimen.' 

SCUDE'RI,  GEORGE  DE,  was  born  about  1C01,  at  Havre  in 
Norinandie,  of  which  place  his  father  was  governor  (lieutenant  de  roi). 
Young  Scuddri  was  brought  up  by  his  father  to  the  profession  of  arms, 
but  he  quitted  it  about  1630  for  that  of  a  dramatist,  in  which  he  had 
at  first  little  success,  and  was  very  poor.  But  both  his  reputation  and 
circumstances  gradually  improved,  and  he  was  regarded  by  many  as 
equal  to  P.  C'orneille,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  till  the 
unusual  suect  ss  of  '  The  Cid '  threw  Scuddri  in  tothe  shade,  and  caused 
a  feeling  of  envy,  to  which  he  gave  vent  in  '  Observations  sur  le  Cid,' 
Paris,  1637  :  these  Observations  were  published  anonymously,  but  the 
author  soon  became  known,  and  Corneillc  replied  in  a  bitter  epigram, 
in  which  he  described  his  late  friend  as  a  'solemn  fool.'  Scuddri 
however  was  favoured  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  was  also  offended  to 
find  that  Corneillc  had  obtained  a  degree  of  patronage  from  the  public 
which  rendered  the  great  poet  independent  of  the  great  minister.  In 
1641  or  1642  Scuddri  was  appointed  governor  of  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Garde,  a  small  fort  situated  on  a  rock  near  Marseille,  where  he  went  to 
reside,  but  soon  returned  to  Paris,  and  it  was  humorously  said  of 
liim  in  1656,  that  he  had  "shut  up  the  fort,  returned  to  Paris  by  the 
coach,  and  for  fifteen  years  had  carried  the  key  in  his  pocket."  In 
1650  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academic  Francaisc.  He  died 
at  Paris,  May  14,  1667. 

In  the  period  from  1631  to  1644,  Scuddri  produced  sixteen  plays 
tinder  the  following  titles: — '  L' Amour  Tyranuique,'  'Arnienius,' 
'  Orante,'  '  Lygdamon,'  '  Le  Vassal  Gdndreux,'  '  Le  Trompeur  Puni,' 
'La  Molt  de  Cdsar,'  '  L'Amant  Liberal,'  '  Didon,'  '  Eudoxe,' '  Andro- 
mire,'  'Axiane,'  '  Le  Fils  Suppose",'  '  Le  Prince  Deguisd,'  '  L'lllustre 
Bassa,'  and  '  La  Comcdie  des  Come'diens.'  He  also  wrote  '  Poesies 
Diverses,'  4to,  Paris,  1649,  and  'Alaric,  ou  Rome  Vaincue,'  folio, 
Paris,  1654,  an  heroic  poem,  which  he  undeitook  at  the  request  of 
Christina,  queen  of  Sweden.  He  also  wrote  a  few  other  works,  but 
they  are  not  worth  mentioning. 

Scuderi  is  one  of  those  who  have  left  "  a  lasting  tomb."  His  name  is 
familiar  to  us  from  the  reputation  which  he  once  had,  but  both  his 
plays  and  poems  are  deservedly  neglected,  or  are  only  looked  into 
from  a  motive  of  curiosity.  He  was  a  man  of  excessive  vanity,  and  in 
the  prefaces  to  some  of  his  plays  boasts  of  his  own  merits  in  terms 
which  indicate  the  most  perfect  self-satisfaction,  which,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  patronage  of  Richelieu,  may  partly  account  for  the 
fame  which  he  had  in  his  day,  the  mass  of  mankind,  little  capable  of 
judging  for  themselves,  for  the  most  part  allowing  a  man  to  take  that 
station  which  he  assumes,  rather  than  placing  him  in  that  to  which  his 
merits  entitle  him. 

SCUDERI,  MADELENE  DE,  the  sister  of  George  de  Scuddri,  was 
born  in  1607.  She  is  the  authoress  of  several  voluminous  romances 
which  had  an  extraordinary  reputation : — '  Ibraham,  ou  l'lllustre 
Bassa,'  4  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1611;  'Artamcne  ou  le  Grand  Cyrus,' 10 
vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1650;  'Cldlie,  Histoire  Romaine,'  10  vols.  8vo,  Paris, 
1656;  'Almahide,  ou  l'Esclave  Reinc,'  8  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1660. 
'  L'lllustre  Bassa,'  '  Cyrus,'  and  some  of  the  first  volumes  of  '  Cldlie,' 
were  published  under  the  name  of  George  de  Scuderi,  but  after  the 
authoress  became  known  her  other  works  were  published  anony- 
mously. Besides  these  grand  romances.  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi  wrote 
— '  Celinte,'  8vo,  1661 ;  '  Ferunies  Illustres,  ou  Harangues  Heroiques,' 
12mo,  1665;  'Mathide  d'Aguilar,'  8vo,  1669;  'La  Promenade  dc 
Versailles,'  8vo,  1669;  'Dis^ours  de  la  Gloire,'  12mo,  1671,  which 
obtained  the  prize  of  eloquence  given  by  the  Academie  Francaise ; 
'Conversations  sur  divers  Sujets,'  2  vols.  12ino,  1684  ;  'Conversations 
Nouvelles,'  2  vols.  12mo,  1684  ;  '  Conversations  Morales,'  2  vols.  12uio, 
1686;  'Nouvelles  Conversations  de  la  Morale,' 2  vols.  12mo,  1688; 
'Entretiens  de  Morale,'  2  vols.  12mo,  1692;  'Nouvelles  Fables  en 
Vers,'  12mo,  1685;  besides  a  great  number  of  'Vers  de  Socidte,' 
addressed  to  her  contemporaries. 

Mademoiselle  de  Scuddri  was  a  sort  of  queen  of  the  Parisian  Blue- 
Stockings,  the  '  Prdcieuses  Ridicules '  of  the  17h  century,  and 
she  enjoyed  this  '  high  and  palmy  state '  of  honour  till  her  death, 
which  did  not  occur  till  June  2,  1701,  when  she  was  in  her  ninety- 
fourth  year.  The  praises  bestowed  upon  her  were  not  confined  to  the 
fashionable  society  of  the  Hotel  dc  Rambouillet,  of  which  she  was  the 
acknowleged  dictator,  but  eulogiums  in  no  measured  terms  were 
bestowed  upon  her  by  Huet,  the  learned  bishop  of  Avranches,  by 
Mascaron,  bishop  of  Tulle,  by  the  Cardinal  de  Bouillon,  and  many 
others.  Christina  of  Sweden  honoured  her  with  her  correspondence, 
and  gave  her  a  pension.  She  had  a  pension  also  from  Cardinal 
Mazariu,  which,  at  the  request  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  was  continued 
and  augmented  by  Louis  XIV. 

Mademoiselle  de  Scuddri  seems  to  have  been  indebted  for  her  pre- 
eminence of  honour  partly  to  the  tact  with  which  all  her  works  were 
adapted  to  the  usaaes  of  the  society  in  which  she  moved,  many  of  the 
frequenters  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  being  recognised  in  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  her  romances,  and  partly  to  a  factitious  brilliancy  of 
conversation  which  consisted  of  ridiculous  puerilities  and  a  play  of 
imagination  in  the  worst  taste,  all  founded  upon  those  conven- 
tionalisms of  politentss  and  gallantry  which  were  current  among  the 
fashionable  society  of  that  age.  Love  was  the  inexhaustible  theme  of 
all  these  romances  and  conversations;  the  heroes  of  antiquity  are 


transformed  into  French  petit-maitres,  and  the  heathen  mythology 
supplied  its  store  of  imagery  and  allusion  to  decorate  the  fashionable 
manners  and  personages  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  It  must  be  added, 
however,  that  Mademoislle  de  Scuddri  appears  to  have  been  a  woman 
of  amiable  disposition,  was  greatly  esteemed  by  her  female  associates, 
and  had  several  professed  admirers  among  the  gentlemen,  though  she 
was  very  ugly. 

SCYLAX  of  Caryanda,  a  town  of  Caria  near  Halicarna'sus,  a  mathe- 
matician and  musician,  was  the  author  of  a  'Periplua  of  the  parts 
beyond  the  Columns  of  Hercules,'  of  the  '  History  of  Heraclides,  king 
of  the  Mylasscis,'  of  a  '  Periodos  of  the  Earth,'  and  an  '  Answer 
(ai>Ti-ypa<pri)  to  the  history  of  Polybius.'  (Suid.,  SfcuAaf.)  If  all  these 
works  are  rightly  assigned  to  the  same  person,  Scylax  was  at  least  not 
earlier  than  the  age  of  Polybius.  But  it  seems  probable  that  there 
were  two  writers  of  the  name. 

Herodotus  (iv.  44)  says  that  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  wishing 
to  know  where  the  Indus  entered  the  sea,  Eent  various  persons  in 
whom  he  had  confidence,  and  among  them  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  to 
make  the  discovery.  They  set  out  from  the  city  Caspatyrus  and  tho 
territory  Pactuica,  and  sailed  down  the  river  to  the  east  and  the  rising 
of  tho  sun.  On  reaching  the  sea  they  sailed  westwards,  and  in  the 
thirtieth  month  arrived  at  the  place  whence  the  Phoenicians  had  set 
out  who  were  sent  by  the  king  of  Egypt  to  circumnavigate  Libya. 
To  this  Scylax  some  writers  attribute  the  extant  work  entitled 
Tlept-n-Xovs  rrjs  OIkov/jlc ctjs,  or  the  '  Periplus  of  the  Inhabited  World,' 
which  contains  valuable  information  on  the  settlements  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, on  the  towns  and  colonies  of  thci  Greeks,  and  other  matters. 
Consequently  Scylax  must,  it  is  supposed,  have  lived  about  B.C.  500. 
Niebuhr  and  other  critics  however  assign  the  authorship  of  tho 
extant  '  Periplus '  to  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  B.C.  Dodwell  con- 
siders the  author  of  this  '  Periplus '  to  be  a  contemporary  of  Polybius, 
and  consequently  he  would  belong  to  the  2nd  century,  B.C.  The 
'  Periplus  '  was  first  published  by  Hoeschel,  with  other  minor  Greek 
geographers,  Augsburg,  8vo,  1600.  It  is  also  comprised  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  '  Geographi  Grceci  Miuores '  of  Hudson,  which  contains  the 
Dissertation  of  Dodwell.  This  dissertation,  and  that  of  Sainte-Croix, 
in  the  4  2nd  volume  of  the  '  Recueil  de  l'Acaddmie  des  Inscriptions,' 
appear  to  exhaust  the  subject  of  Scylax  the  geographer.  Tho 
'  Periplus '  is  also  included  in  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Geog.  Grajcia 
Minoris,'  edited  by  Gail,  8vo,  Paris,  1826;  and  by  Klausen,  with  the 
I  Fragment  of  Hecatasus,  Berlin,  1831. 

SCYLITZES.    [Byzantine  Historians.] 

SCYMNUS  of  Chios,  who  was  idive  about  B.C.  80,  wrote  a  descrip- 
j  tion  of  the  earth  (Trepirjyqffis)  in  Greek  iambic  verse,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  probably  the  third  of  the  name. 
The  first  741  verses  are  extant,  and  fragments  of  236  other  verses. 
His  description  begins  at  Gades,  and  follows  the  left  coast  of  the 
j  Mediterranean  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  where 
the  last  verse  ends.  Among  tho  remaining  verses  there  are  about  90 
on  the  coast  of  Asia.  The  work  has  no  value  as  a  poem,  and  very 
little  as  a  geographical  description.  Still  it  contains  some  curious 
facts.  It  was  first  printed  by  Hoeschel  with  Scylax  in  1600,  but  under 
the  name  of  Marcianus  of  Heraclea.  It  is  also  comprised  in  the 
second  volume  of  Hudson's  '  Geographi  Graeci  Minores,'  and  in  the 
editions  of  that  work  by  J.  F.  Gail,  vol.  ii.,  8vo,  1828;  and  by  Fabri- 
cius,  Barlin,  1846.  Meineke  however,  in  his  edition  of  the  poem 
('  Scyinni  Chii  Periegesis  et  Dionysii  descriptio  Graecise,'  8vo,  Berlin, 
'  184  6),  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  poem  is  not  the  work  quoted 
by  ancient  writers  under  the  title  of  the  'Periegesis  of  Scymnus,' 
which  was  -written  in  prose,  but  an  eutirely  different  work  by  some 
other  and  unknown  author. 

SEBA,  ALBERT,  a  native  of  East  Friesland,  was  born  on  the  2nd 
of  May  1665.  He  at  first  followed  the  occupation  of  a  druggist  at 
Amsterdam ;  but  afterwards,  entering  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  acquired  great  wealth.  His  early  studies  had  given 
him  a  taste  for  natural  hiatory,  and  he  spent  his  large  fortune  in 
forming  a  collection  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms.  In  1716  Peter  the  Great  purchased 
|  his  museum,  and  removed  it  to  St.  Petersburg;  but  Seba  immediately 
set  about  forming  another  collection,  which  soon  surpassed  every  other 
in  Europe.  This  was  unfortunately  dispersed  after  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  3rd  of  May  1736. 

Seba  wrote  several  papers  on  scientific  subjects ;  but  his  great  work 
was  a  description  of  his  museum,  published  in  Latin  and  French,  in 
|  4  vols,  fob,  between  the  years  1734  and  1765.  The  first  volume  only 
j  was  published  during  Seba's  lifetime ;  the  last  three  were  edited  by 
different  persons  after  his  death.  The  work  is  noted  for  the  beauty 
and  accuracy  of  its  engravings,  which  caused  it  for  many  years  to  be 
regarded  as  the  standard  authority  on  subjects  connected  with  natural 
history.  The  bad  arrangement  of  the  subjects  however,  and  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  descriptions,  which  resulted  from  Seba's  want  of 
scientific  knowledge,  greatly  diminish  its  value. 

SEBASTIAN,  DOM,  the  posthumous  son  of  the  Infante  Dom  Joam, 
by  Joauna,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  was  born  at  Lisbon, 
July  20th,  1554.  After  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Joam  III.,  in 
1557,  Sebastian,  who  was  then  only  three  years  old,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Portugal,  the  regency  beiug  vested  in  the  widowed  queen, 
Catherine  of  Austria,  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  the  late  king. 
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From  i' r.uii  y  Sebastian  showed  that  the  love  of  arms  would  bo  his 
ruling  passion,  l'oh  l  ased  of  a  lomantic  disposition  and  au  extraordi- 
dinary  adruiratiou  of  chivalrous  exploits,  all  his  thoughts  tended  to 
the  entire  subjection  of  Africa,  where  his  ancestors  had  made  consider- 
able conquests.  At  the  ago  of  twenty  (in  157  4)  ho  undertook  a  cam- 
paign against  the  Moors  of  Africa,  in  which  however  he  gained  no 
advantage.  Soon  afterwards,  the  troubles  which  arose  in  Africa  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  carrying  his  gigantic  projects  into  execution. 
Muley  Abdullah,  sultan  of  Fen  and  Marocco,  had  been  succeeded  by 
his  son  Muley  Mohammed,  in  opposition  to  the  order  of  succession 
established  by  the  sherifs,  that  the  sons  should  succeed  in  the  order  of 
their  birth,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  grandsons,  and  which  would  have 
required  the  succession  of  his  uncle.  Knowing  that  his  life  was  in 
danger,  Abdu-l-mumcn,  the  next  brother  of  Abdullah,  on  whom  tho 
crown  should  have  devolved,  accompanied  by  his  younger  brothers 
Abdudinalik  and  Aimed,  fled  to  Tremccen,  where  ho  was  put  to 
death  by  assassins  who  were  paid  by  his  nephow.  Abdud-malik 
retired  to  Algiers,  whence,  having  obtaiued  tho  succour  of  the  Turks, 
he  marched  to  Marocco,  defeated  the  usurper,  who  went  out  to 
meet  him,  and  made  himself  master  of  that  capital.  Mohammed 
then  solicited  the  aid  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain ;  but  as  that  monarch 
refused  to  givo  him  any,  he  applied  to  Sebastian,  who  readily 
promised  to  replace  him  on  his  throne,  against  the  advice  of  his 
best  and  wisest  friends.  However,  before  startlug  on  his  wild  expe- 
dition, Sebastian  communicated  his  design  to  Philip,  who  earnestly 
dissuaded  him  from  it;  though  he  has  been  unjustly  accused  by 
tho  French  historian  Laclede  ('  llistoire  Gone'rale  d'Espague,'  vol.  v., 
p.  170)  of  having  encouraged  him  in  his  attempt,  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  perish,  and  the  crown  of  Portugal  devolve  on 
himself. 

The  preparations  being  completed,  and  the  cardinal  Enrique  vested 
with  the  regency,  in  June,  157$  the  armament  put  to  sea.  It  con- 
sisted of  9000  Portuguese,  2000  Spaniards,  3000  Germans,  and  600 
Italians;  in  all  about  15,000  men.  These  forces  lauded  on  the  10th 
of  July,  at  Arsila,  where  they  were  joined  by  BTuley  Mohammed  at 
the  head  of  his  army.  A  council  of  war  was  immediately  summoned  ; 
and  after  losing  eighteen  days,  during  which  time  the  provisions  of 
the  army  were  greatly  diminished,  and  the  enemy  were  enabled  to 
collect  their  forces,  it  was  resolved  to  begin  the  campaign  by  the  siege 
of  Larache.  Though  on  the  arrival  of  his  enemies  Muley  Abdu  l- 
malik,  improperly  called  Moluc  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  day,  was 
suffering  under  a  disease  which  soon  after  caused  his  death,  he  had 
prepared  with  activity  for  their  reception,  and  he  hastened  to  the  shore 
borne  in  a  litter.  His  army,  which  was  far  superior  in  numbers  to  the 
Portuguese,  being  increased  by  the  arrival  of  his  brother  Ahmed, 
governor  of  Fez,  who  joined  him  near  Alcasr-kebir  (Alcazar-quebir), 
Abdu-l-mdlik  determined  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Christians  over 
the  river  Luk  in  the  way  to  Larache;  and  with  this  view  he  posted 
his  troops  at  the  only  ford  in  the  neighbourhood.  Perceiving,  how- 
ever, that  Sebastian,  by  the  advice  of  his  ally,  Mohammed,  had 
desisted  from  his  former  intention,  and  was  attempting  to  r<ach 
Larache  by  a  more  circuitous  route,  he  crossed  the  river  and  offered 
him  battle.  The  cavalry  of  the  Christians,  unable  to  withstand  the 
impetuous  onset  of  the  Moors,  at  first  gave  way ;  but  Sebastian 
placed  himself  .at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  aud  charging  the  enemy, 
compelled  him  to  fall  back  on  his  artillei  y.  At  this  moment,  Muley 
Abdu-l-mdlik,  fearful  of  the  result,  mounted  a  horse,  drew  his  sabre, 
and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  Spanish  Moriscoes  whom  Philip  had  hanished  from  his 
kingdom  after  the  revolt  in  the  Alpujarras,  made  a  desperate  charge, 
by  which  the  Portuguese  infantry,  consisting  of  raw  soldiers,  was 
broken.  Though  a  vigorous  resistance  was  made  on  the  right  and 
left  wings,  which  were  composed  of  the  Germans  and  Spaniards,  the 
rout  soon  became  general.  Sebastian  made  every  effort  to  rally  the 
fugitives;  but  in  vain.  Most  of  the  officers  and  courtiers  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded  fell  by  his  side.  Two  horses  had  already  been  killed 
under  him,  and  the  third  was  exhausted.  His  retainers,  auxious  to 
save  his  life,  earnestly  entreated  him  to  fly  ;  but  he  haughtily  refused, 
and  plunged  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  where  he  met  with  an 
honourable  death,  according  to  some  authorities ;  others  assert  that 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  some  Moors,  but  that  as  they  were  about  to 
dispute  about  the  possession  of  so  rich  a  prize,  one  of  their  officers 
came  up  and  killed  him  with  his  own  hand.  On  the  morning  after 
tho  day  of  the  battle  a  search  was  made,  and  a  body  was  found,  which, 
though  much  disfigured,  was  instantly  recognised  by  Rescude,  a  valet 
of  Sebastian,  to  be  that  of  his  master.  Mohammed  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  the  field  of  battle ;  but  he  was  drowned  whilst  attempt- 
ing to  cross  the  river.  Abdu-l-malik,  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  the 
day,  had  also  breathed  his  last  during  tho  action,  though  his  death 
was  kept  secret  by  his  orders ;  so  that  the  three  kings  who  entered 
the  field  perished  on  the  same  day  (August  4,  1578). 

Sebastian  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Ahmed.  The  news  of 
Sebastian's  death  caused  the  greatest  consternation.  The  rortugutso 
could  scarcely  believe  in  his  death,  and  for  many  years  after  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  he  was  still  living  in  captivity.  This  belief 
produced  several  impostors,  such  as  Alvarez,  the  stone-cutter,  Gabriel 
de  Espinosa,  called  by  the  Spaniards  el  Peastelero  de  Madrigal,  aud 
two  others,  who  ended  their  days  ou  the  scaffold  or  in  the  galleys. 


By  the  d<ath  nf  Sebastian  without  isbue,  tho  kingdom  of  Portugal 
became  ann<  xad  Spain. 

(Cabrera,  Silt  >ria  de  Felipe  II.,  Mad.,  1019,  lib.  xii. ;  Faria  y  SoUM, 
Epitome  das  Iii.Xoriu*  l'orlwjv.eza.8,  part  iii. ;  Vascoucellos,  Anacpka- 
Iwosis.) 

SEBASTIAN  DEL  PIOMBO.   [Piombo,  Sebastiano  Del.] 

SEBASTIAN!,  HORACE  FRANCOIS  COUNT,  was  a  native  of 
Corsica,  having  been  born  at  the  hamlet  of  Porta,  near  Ba.itia,  ou 
Nov.  11,  1770.  His  uncle,  who  was  a  priest,  took  charge  of  his 
education,  and  was  preparing  him  for  his  own  profession,  when  the 
call  to  arms,  in  1792,  induce!  tho  lad  to  exchange  hu  cassock  for  a 
uniform.  lie  then  became  secretary  to  General  Casablanca,  after 
which  he  joined  the  army  of  Italy,  in  1790,  was  noticed  by  Bonaparte, 
and  was  made  a  chefde-bataillon  after  the  battle  of  Areola.  In  1799, 
he  distinguished  himself  greatly  at  Verona,  for  which  conduct  General 
Moreau  appointed  him  to  a  regiment  on  the  field  of  battle.  On  the 
18th  Brumaire,  being  in  garrison  at  Paris,  with  his  regiment  of 
Dragoons,  he  assisted  in  the  coup  d'etat  by  which  Bonaparte  became 
master  of  France.  Tho  First  Consul  promised  to  reward  this  proof  of 
devotedness  on  the  part  of  his  compatriot,  and  henceforth  took 
charge  of  his  fortune. 

After  the  battle  of  Marengo  (June  14th,  1800)  Colonel  Sebastiani 
was  appointed  commissioner  along  with  Mannont,  to  conduct  ncgocia- 
tious  preparatory  to  the  armistice  of  Treviso.  In  1802,  he  was  sent 
to  Turkey,  Egypt,  aud  Syria,  on  an  important  diplomatic  mission, 
which  he  conducted  so  skilfully  as  to  obtain  the  rank  of  General  of 
Brigade  for  his  address. 

In  1804,  he  was  despatched  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
Austrian  army  in  Germany,  when  the  reports  he  addressed  to  the 
War  Office  are  said  to  have  partly  determined  the  campaign  of  1805. 
General  Sebastiani  commanded  the  vanguard  of  Murat's  cavalry  when 
that  brilliant  corps  entered  the  Austrian  capital.  At  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz  ho  displayed  his  habitual  energy,  was  badly  wouuded  in  a 
desperate  charge,  and  was  raised  to  a  division  for  his  conduct.  During 
the  next  few  years  he  was  employed  with  much  distinction  in  diplo- 
matic missions ;  in  one  of  which  he  lost  his  first  wife,  who  died  in 
giving  birth  to  a  girl,  afterwards  known  as  the  unfortunate  Duchesse 
de  Praslin,  murdered  by  her  husband  in  1847. 

General  Sdbastiani  was  one  of  the  many  French  officers  scut  to 
Spain  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  Emperor,  in  1S09.  He  crossed 
the  Gaudiaua  and  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Ciudad-Real,  at  Santa 
Cruz,  and  several  other  places.  In  the  early  part  of  1810  be  took 
possession  of  the  provinces  of  Jaen,  Granada,  and  MaLga,  and  is 
accused  of  haviDg  greatly  mutilated  the  Alhambra  and  other  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  and  of  ransacking  the  convents  for  his  own  private 
gain.  In  the  following  year,  not  deeming  his  services  sufficiently 
appreciated,  he  returned  to  France.  Napoleon  I.,  who  considered  the 
chief  talents  of  this  General  to  be  diplomatic,  rather  than  military, 
had  determined  not  to  give  him  a  command  during  the  Russian  cam- 
paign. But  the  remonstrances  of  Sebastiani  overcame  this  decision ; 
he  was  therefore  placed  in  the  vanguard  of  the  Grand  Army.  During 
the  march  to  Moscow  he  stroDgly  urged  upon  the  Emperor  the  pru- 
dence of  wintering  in  the  province  of  Lithuania ;  but  this  advice 
was  unheeded.  General  Sebastiani  was  present  at  the  battles  of 
Smolensko  and  Moskwa ;  he  was  also  one  of  the  first  to  enter  the 
Russian  capital,  at  the  head  of  the  2nd  corps.  He  suffered  greatly 
during  the  retreat,  lost  all  his  artillery,  and  all  his  horses  peri-hed  in 
the  snow. 

In  1813,  after  the  battle  of  Leipzic,  at  which  he  was  wounded,  ho 
contributed  to  the  victory  at  Hanau,  where  Prince  Wrede  was 
defeated.  Napoleon  afterwards  gave  him  the  command  of  the  5th 
corps,  and  ordered  him  to  defend  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at 
Cologne  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back  into  Champagne  ;  where,  at 
the  head  of  three  regiments  of  cavalry  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  he 
repeatedly  won  new  honours,  particularly  at  the  battles  of  Arcis- 
sur-Aube  and  Saint  Dizier. 

On  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  he  retired  to  private  life,  but  during 
the  Hundred  Days  he  became  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  was  sent  as  one  of  the  deputies  to  wait  on  the  allied 
sovereigns  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  After  tho  return  of  the  Bour- 
bons he  spent  a  few  months  in  England  in  voluntary  exile,  though  they 
had  not  iucluded  his  name  in  their  list  of  proscription.  In  1S19  he  was 
chosen  deputy  for  Corsica,  and  soon  became  distinguished  as  a  member 
of  what  was  termed  the  liberal  opposition  in  the  Chambre  des  Deputes. 
I  In  1S26  he  succeeded  General  Foy  as  representative  of  the  department 
1  de  l'Aisne.  After  the  revolution  of  1S30,  Louis  Philippe,  iu  August, 
appointed  him  minister  of  marine,  and  in  the  following  November,  ou  the 
retirement  of  Mole,  made  him  minister  for  foreign  affairs ;  in  which 
office  he  continued  until  1832.  It  was  during  his  administration  of 
this  office,  in  September,  1831,  that  he  incurred  so  much  obloquy  by 
1  his  famous  announcement  from  the  tribune  of  the  chamber  that 
"order  reigns  in  Warsaw."  In  1S33  he  again  filled  for  a  short  time  the 
office  of  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  but  resigned  on  the  chamber 
refusing  to  confirm  the  treaty  he  had  made  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Naples.  In  1S35  he  was 
sent  ambassador  to  London,  where  he  was  replaced  by  Guizot  in 
1840,  and  ou  the  death  of  Marshal  Maison,  he  received  his  baton  de 
Maiechal  after  4S  years  service.    Iu  1841  he  spoke  strongly  in  the 
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cnamber  iu  favour  of  the  project  for  fortifying  Paris.  Ill  health 
compelled  him  soon  afterwards  to  retire  from  public  business,  and 
the  unfortunate  fate  of  hia  daughter,  the  Duchessc  de  Praslin, 
darkened  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  He  died  however  suddenly 
while  at  breakfast,  ou  July  20,  1851.  Ho  was  buried  iu  the  church 
of  the  Invalides,  and  during  the  funeral  some  of  the  hangings  caught 
fire,  endangering  the  whole  building,  but  the  firo  was  fortunately  sub- 
dued with  only  the  loss  of  several  of  the  military  trophieB. 

SE'CKENDORF,  VEIT  LUDWIG  VON,  was  born  on  the  20th  of 
December  1626,  at  llcrzogenaurach  near  Erlangen.  He  belonged  to 
an  old  aud  noble  family  of  Franconia,  and  his  father  held  a  high  post 
in  the  army  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  during  the  Thirty  Years'  war. 
The  boy  lived  with  his  mother  partly  at  Coburg,  partly  at  Miihlhausen, 
aud  partly  at  Erfurt.  He  began  his  studies  at  the  gymnasium  of 
Coburg  in  1038  ;  but  Ernest,  duko  of  Gotha,  invited  hiiu  to  the  gym- 
nasium of  Gotha;  and  after  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  executed 
iu  1042  by  a  Swedish  court-martial,  the  duke  acted  towards  the  youth 
with  nil  the  care  of  a  father.  The  young  mau  showed  great  talent 
and  unusual  diligence,  aud  persons  of  the  highest  rank  gave  him  their 
protection  and  encouragement.  From  1013  till  1046  he  studied  in  the 
university  of  Strasbourg ;  and  applied  most  zealously  not  only  to 
jurisprudence,  history,  aud  classical  literature,  but  to  philosophy  and 
theology.  After  he  had  completed  his  studies,  he  made  a  journey 
through  the  Netherlands,  aud  was  appointed  page  to  the  Duke  of 
Gotha,  who  not  only  superintended  his  practical  training  as  a  states- 
man, but  intrusted  him  with  the  care  of  his  library.  Seckcndorf  now 
gradually  rose  from  the  lower  to  the  highest  officeB  in  the  duke's 
service,  and  in  1604  he  was  appointed  privy  councillor  and  chancellor. 
In  all  his  offices  he  took  a  most  active  part  iu  the  important  changes 
which  the  duke  maile  in  the  administration  of  his  dominions,  as  well 
as  in  the  affairs  of  religion  aud  the  education  of  the  people.  For 
reasons  which  are  not  known,  Seckendorf,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1004,  left  the  >-;rvice  of  the  Duke  of  Gotha,  and  entered  that  of 
Moritz,  duke  of  Zeitz,  who  appointed  him  his  privy  councillor, 
chancellor,  and  president  of  the  consistory.  Iu  his  new  sphere  Secken- 
dorf  showed  the  same  activity  aud  good-will  towards  the  people  as 
before ;  but  owing  to  some  measures  which  he  had  proposed,  he 
became  involved  iu  di-putes  with  the  clergy  ;  and  when  Duke  Moritz 
died  in  108!,  he  laid  down  his  offices,  and  retired  to  his  country-seat, 
Meuselwitz  near  Altenburg.  In  10'Jl  Frederic  III.,  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, iuvited  him  to  Derliu  as  his  privy  councillor,  and  also  appointed 
him  chancellor  of  the  newly  established  university  of  Halle.  Secken- 
dorf  accepted  the  oiler,  but  died  on  the  9th  of  December,  1692,  at 
Halle. 

Seckendorf  as  a  statesman  showed  great  judgmeut  and  skill  in  the 
complicated  affairs  of  the  various  houses  of  Saxony,  but  he  was  more 
distinguished  as  a  political  writer,  an  historian,  a  scholar,  and  a  theo- 
logian. His  principal  political  work  is — '  Deutscher  Fiirstenstaat,' 
Gotha,  1065,  which  for  a  long  time  was  thought  the  most  useful 
manual  of  political  science.  His  theological  and  historical  works  are: 
'Compendium  Historise  Ecclesiasticse,'  Leipzig,  1666;  this  work  was 
completed  by  Artopseus ;  '  Der  Christenstaat,'  Leipzig,  1685  ;  '  Com- 
mentarius  Historians  et  Apologeticus  de  Lutheranismo,'  &c,  3  vols, 
fob,  Leipzig,  1688,  &c. :  it  is  chiefly  directed  against  Maimbourg, 
'  Histoire  du  Lutheranisme.'  Seckendorf  also  wrote  several  smaller 
discourses  in  German,  and  sacred  hymns,  some  of  which  are  still 
sung  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany.  See  Schreber, 
'  Historia  Vita)  et  Meritorum  Viti  Ludovici  a  Seckendorf,'  4to, 
Leipzig,  1733. 

SECKER,  THOMAS,  a  learned  and  eminent  prelate  of  the  English 
church,  who  was  successively  bishop  of  Bristol  aud  Oxford,  and  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  born  at  Sibthorpe  in  Nottinghamshire  in 
1693. 

The  early  history  of  this  distinguished  person  is  essentially  different 
from  that  of  many  other  persons  whose  early  life,  progress,  and  final 
success  in  the  church  we  have  had  to  describe ;  for  while  they  have 
usually  gone  from  the  endowed  grammar-schools  to  the  universities  of 
the  realm,  Seeker  (being  born  of  parents  who  were  not  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  dissenters  from  it),  after  he  had  been  trained 
in  the  grammar-school  at  Chesterfield  in  Derbyshire,  where  a  sister 
much  older  than  himself  and  her  husband  Mr.  Milnes  resided  (two 
relatives  who  had  much  to  do  with  his  early  training),  was  sent  to  an 
academy  which  the  dissenters  of  the  north  of  England  had  established 
at  a  village  called  Attercliffe,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Chesterfield. 
It  was  intended  for  the  education  of  dissenting  ministers,  and  for  that 
profession  young  Seeker  was  designed.  But  after  a  residence  of  two 
or  three  years,  he  was  removed  to  another  establishment  of  the  same 
kind,  in  which  the  studies  appear  to  have  been  of  a  more  liberal  kind, 
and  the  learning  communicated  to  the  pupil  more  exact  and  critical. 
This  academy  was  kept  at  Tewkesbury,  and  at  the  head  of  it  was 
Mr.  Jones,  a  divine  of  considerable  eminence.  Here  Seeker  found 
Samuel  Chandler  going  through  the  same  course  with  himself,  who 
was  a  minister  of  much  celebrity  among  the  dissenters,  and  author  of 
various  critical  works,  aud  Butler,  the  author  of  'The  Analogy  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,'  who  conformed  and  became  bishop 
of  Durham.  With  both  of  these  divines  Seeker  formed  an  intimacy, 
and  they  remained  on  friendly  terms  during  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.    It  was  in  these  academies  that  the  foundation  was  laid  of  those 


eminont  theological  attainments  by  which  he  was  distinguished,  of 
which  his  printed  works  are  some  proof,  but  there  is  still  stronger 
evidence  iu  his  manuscript  notes  ou  the  Scriptures,  which  still  remain 
in  the  library  at  Lambeth. 

When  he  left  the  academy,  the  natural  course  would  have  been  that 
he  should  have  settled  as  the  minister  of  a  dissentiug  congregation. 
He  preached  among  the  dissenters  occasionally,  but  he  never  became 
the  settled  pastor  of  any  dissenting  congregation.  Perhaps  the  excel- 
lences of  his  character  were  not  appreciated  as  they  ought  to  have 
been  by  the  persons  amongst  whom  he  fell.  However,  it  is  certain 
that  he  soon  determined  to  abandon  the  path  which  had  been  chalked 
out  for  him,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  attending 
lectures  in  London,  and  going  afterwards  to  Paris. 

There  were  persons  however  who  were  unwilling  that  the  talents 
and  attainments  of  Seeker  should  not  be  made  available  in  the  way 
that  was  first  intended,  though  not  as  a  nonconformist,  but  as  a  minister 
of  the  Established  Church ;  and  particularly  his  early  friend  Butler, 
who  had  conformed  and  was  become  preacher  at  the  Rolls,  and  Mr. 
Talbot,  to  whom  Butler  introduced  him,  a  eon  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durham.  Seeker  was  induced  to  enter  fully  into  the  question  of  con- 
formity, and  his  deliberations  issued  in  the  determination  to  enter 
the  church.  He  entered  himself  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  aud  iu 
a  very  short  time  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham;  this  was 
in  1723. 

His  progress  in  the  church  was  rapid.  He  was  made  chaplain  to 
Bishop  Talbot;  had  the  living  of  Houghtou-le-Spring,  which  he  soon 
exchanged  for  that  of  Ryton,  both  in  the  diocese  of  Durham  ;  but  iu 
1732  he  was  brought  into  a  more  public  sphere  of  action,  being 
nominated  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  rector  of  St.  James's, 
Piccadilly.  Early  iu  1735  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Bristol ;  in  1737  he 
was  translated  to  Oxford.  In  1750  he  gave  up  the  rectory  of  St. 
James's,  in  which  parish  he  had  accomplished  some  uselul  reforms, 
and  was  made  Deau  of  St.  Paul's.  In  1758  he  became  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  In  all  the  various  situations  which  he  was  called  to 
fill,  his  conduct  was  that  of  a  conscientious,  liberal,  and  pious  man , 
assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties,  acting  with  moderation 
and  discretion.  His  printed  works  consist  only  of  sermons,  lectures, 
aud  charges.  He  died  ou  the  3rd  of  August  1768,  and  is  buried  in  au 
humble  grave  iu  the  churchyard  of  Lambeth  parish. 

SECUNDUS,  JOHANNES,  born  in  1511,  is  one  of  the  mo3t  esteemed 
of  modern  Latiu  poets.  His  verses  are  chiefly  amatory,  and  modelled 
after  Catullus,  whose  passionate  and  tender  spirit  he  had  caught,  without 
descending  to  the  extent  of  his  licentiousness.  Like  other  learned 
men  of  the  age,  he  took  a  Latin  name  :  why  that  of  Secuudus,  does 
not  clearly  appear.  His  family  name  was  Everts,  which  in  other 
languages  is  softened  into  that  of  Everardi  and  Everard.  His  father 
Nicholas  or  Klaas  Everts,  himself  a  learned  man,  aud  a  distinguished 
jurist  and  magistrate,  had  five  sons,  all  more  or  less  eminent,  among 
whom  however  John's  fame  stands  highest.  He  early  showed  that 
taste  for  Latin  poetry  to  which  he  owes  his  reputation ;  but  he  adopted 
the  law  as  his  profession,  and  graduated  with  distinction  at  Bourges, 
in  1533.  That  his  talents  and  acquirements  were  well  known  may 
be  inferred  from  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  having  chosen  him  for 
private  secretary.  Through  this  connection  he  obtained  the  notice 
and  esteem  of  Charles  V,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Tunis  in  1534. 
Unfortunately  the  climate  of  Africa  sowed  in  him  the  seeds  of  a 
mortal  disease  ;  and  he  was  fain,  instead  of  following  up  his  fortunes 
by  accepting  an  important  post  at  Rome,  to  return  to  his  native 
climate,  only  to  die  at  Tournai,  October  8,  1536,  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-five. 

His  Latin  poems  are— Elegies  (3  books),  '  Basia,'  Epigrams,  Odes, 
Epistles,  Funera  (elegies  in  the  English  meaning),  and  Miscellanies, 
one  book  each.  There  are  many  editions,  among  which  that  of 
Leyden,  2  vols.  8vo,  1821,  is  recommended.  His  works  are  published 
jointly  with  those  of  his  brothers  Nicholas  and  Adrian,  who  assumed 
respectively  the  names  of  Grudius  and  Marius,  under  the  title 
'  Poemata  et  Effigies  Trium  Fratrum  Belgarum.'  There  are  transla- 
tions of  the  '  Basia '  into  English,  French,  &c.  Of  the  former,  that  of 
1775,  with  the  Life  of  Secundus,  and  of  the  latter,  that  by  Tissot, 
1806,  are  said  to  be  the  best. 

SEDAINE,  MICHEL  JEAN,  a  dramatic  writer  of  considerable 
merit,  was  born  at  Paris,  July  4,  1719.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
who  was  an  architect,  he  was  reduced  to  follow  the  trade  of  a  stone- 
mason. He  continued  however  to  study,  and  casually  attracted  the 
notice  of  his  employer,  an  architect  named  Buron,  who,  on  discovering 
his  talents,  gave  him  instruction,  and  finally  took  him  into  partner- 
ship. This  service  he  afterwards  repaid  by  educating  the  painter 
David,  who  was  Buron's  grandson.  Sedaiue  made  his  first  appearance 
as  a  dramatist  in  a  piece  taken  from  the  'Devil  on  Two  Sticks,' 
played  at  the  Opera  Comique  in  1756,  which  was  very  popular.  After 
writing  for  that  theatre  during  several  years  with  brilliant  success,  he 
took  a  bolder  flight,  and  brought  out  his  '  Philosophe  sans  le  Savoir,' 
on  the  more  classical  stage  of  the  Come'die  Francaise.  This,  which  is 
esteemed  his  most  sterling  piece,  had  a  great  run.  He  also  wrote  for 
the  Grand-Opera;  and  thus,  it  has  been  observed,  shone  at  once  on 
three  of  the  chief  theatres  of  France.  The  well-known  opera  of 
'  Richard  Cceur-de-Liou,'  for  which,  and  many  other  of  Sedaine's 
works,  Gretry  composed  the  music,  procured  for  him,  at  the  age  of 
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sixty-five,  admission  to  the  Academic  Franchise.  Up  died  on  Che 
17th  of  May  1707. 

Gaiety,  originality,  truth  of  dialogue,  and  skill  in  raising  and  sus- 
taining interest  in  his  plots,  are  the  merits  ascribed  to  Seaainfl  as  an 
author.  His  style  is  censured  for  negligence,  but  it  in  forcible  and 
flowing,  and  well  adapted  to  bis  usual  melodramatic  composition.  Ho 
himself  maintained  that  what  were  called  bis  faults  really  contributed 
to  his  success.  "Thoy  will  have  it,"  ho  said,  "that  I  can't  writo 
French  ;  and  I  say  that  nono  of  them  could  write  '  Rose  et  Colas.'  " 
This  was  said  in  mortification  at  having  been  left  out  of  the  Institut 
National,  when  the  pre-existing  Academies  were  remodelled  into  that 
body.  The  catalogue  of  his  plays  amounts  to  thirty-two.  There  is  a 
selection  ('CEuvres  Choisies  de  Sedaine')  with  a  memoir,  Paris,  1813. 

*  SEDGWICK,  REV.  ADAM,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Woodwardiau 
Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  living  geologists,  was  born  about  1786  at  Dent,  in 
Yorkshire.  He  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1808,  and  in  the  following  year 
became  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  of  which  he  is  now  (1857)  a  senior 
fellow,  and  also  vice-master.  In  1818  he  succeeded  Professor  Hailstone 
in  the  chair  of  geology  founded  at  Cambridge  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Woodward  [Woodward,  JohnJ,  and  frequently  termed  the  AVood- 
wardian  professorship.  In  the  same  year,  on  the  21st  of  February,  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  at  its  establishment  in 
1819,  and  has  frequently  been  an  office-bearer  since,  continuing  of 
course  to  be  a  leading  member  of  that  body,  whose  'Transactions' 
have  done  so  much  honour,  not  only  to  the  science  of  the  university, 
but  to  British  science  in  general.  Gradually  becoming  a  leading  Fellow 
also  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  and  having  filled  several 
offices  in  it,  he  was  elected  the  president  at  the  anniversary  of  1820, 
holding  the  office  for  the  stated  two  years  following.  He  i3  a  pre- 
bendary of  Norwich  cathedral,  and  is  also  university-secretary  to  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  as  chancellor.  In  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  '  Bibliographia  Zoologies'  of  Agassiz,  Strickland,  and  Jardine,  pub- 
lished in  1854,  thirty-two  papers  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  includiug  a 
'Syllabus  of  Lectures'  separately  published,  are  enumerated  ;  ten  by 
him  and  Sir  R.  L  Murchison  in  conjunction,  and  two  by  him  and  Mr. 
Williamson  Peile.  Tbese  papers  are  contained  in  the  '  Transactions  ' 
of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society ;  the  '  Transactions '  (second 
series),  '  Proceedings,'  and  'Quarterly  Journal'  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  London;  the  '  Reports  '  of  the  British  Association;  the  first  and 
second  series  of  the  'Annals  of  Philosophy;'  the  'Philosophical 
Magazine;'  and  the  '  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal.'  They 
relate  exclusively  to  geology,  and  principally  to  that  of  the  palaeozic 
and  of  the  older  metamorphic  and  the  crystalline  rocks.  He  has  since 
communicated  several  other  papers  to  the  Geological  Society  and  the 
'Philosophical  Magazine.'  He  is  reputed  to  be  the  author  of  an 
elaborate  and  powerful  article  in  the  'Edinburgh  Review'  on  the 
views  advocated  in  the  work  entitled  '  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History 
of  Creation.' 

Professor  Sedgwick  has  given  more  attention  perhaps  than  any  other 
English  geologist,  except  the  late  Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Beche,  to  the  study 
of  the  crystalline  rocks,  which,  in  their  actual  position,  are  the  bases 
upon  which  the  entire  series  of  our  sedimentary  formations  reposes. 
While  his  numerous  descriptive  essays  on  English  geology  evince  a 
regard  for  mineralogical  and  chemical  distinctions  which  have  not  been 
duly  regarded  by  some  geological  inquirers,  he  has  not  been  misled, 
as  the  late  Dr.  Macculloch  was,  by  his  mineralogical  knowledge,  to 
undervalue  those  principles  of  the  classification  of  rocks  which  are 
derived  from  the  organic  remains  they  include,  and  which,  as  yet,  are 
principally  zoological.  He  has  been  eminently  successful  in  deter- 
mining the  relative  position  of  the  great  masses  constituting  the 
palaeozoic  rocks  of  the  north  of  England,  especially  where  the  original 
stratification  has  been  thrown  into  disorder  by  subsequent  geological 
operations,  or  where  the  original  characters  of  the  strata  have  been 
changed  or  even  obliterated  by  metamorphic  action.  His  application 
of  general  physical  knowledge  to  this  branch  of  the  science  has  been 
of  inestimable  advantage  in  the  progress  of  geology  in  England. 

No  member  of  his  university  has  contributed  in  a  higher  degree  to 
elevate  its  character  as  a  school  of  the  natural  sciences.  To  him  it  is 
also  indebted  for  his  cure  of  the  continually  augmenting  collections 
of  the  geological  museum,  the  foundation  of  which  was  Dr.  Wood- 
ward's own  collection.  He  has  himself  contributed  to  it  a  noble 
series  of  many  thousand  rock-specimens,  chiefly  British,  and  a  still 
more  valuable  series  of  organic  remains.  For  the  arrangement  of  the 
latter,  and  of  all  the  palaeontological  collections  added  to  the  museum 
during  the  last  thirty-eight  years,  he  secured  the  services  for  four 
years  of  a  distinguished  palaeontologist,  Mr.  McCoy,  subsequently 
professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy  in  Queen's  college,  Belfast,  aud 
since  appointed  to  the  chair  of  natural  history  in  the  University  of 
Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia.  Professor  McCoy's  descriptive 
catalogue  of  the  '  British  Palaeozoic  Fossils,'  contained  in  these  collec- 
tions, has  been  published  by  the  university,  introduced  by  an  elabo- 
rate dissertation  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  entitled  '  A  Synopsis  of  the 
Classification  of  the  British  Palaeozoic  Rocks,'  and  this  is  almost 
the  only  separate  work  on  geology  which  he  has  produced.  In  it  he 
has  enunciated  his  matured  views,  and  as  it  were  final  decision  on  the 
subject  of  the  classification  aud  nomenclature  of  the  older  palaeozoic 
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formations,  on  whic  h  ho  is  at  issue  with  his  friend  and  former  collabo 
rator,  Sir  R.  [,  Murchison,  [MuucniSON,  Sin  RoBMBtOK  ImievJ, 
giving  to  tlio  Silurian  system  of  Htrata  of  that  geologist  all  the  low  r 
palaeozoic  formations  above  the  Cm-ton  grits,  and  claiming  for  his 
own  Cambrian  system  everything  from  the  Coniston  grits  inclusive 
down  to  the  Skiddaw  slate,  aud  its  equivalents  the  Bangor  and 
Lougmynd  group,  the  most  ancient  of  Urili-b  rocks. 

A  more  general  work  of  considerable  importance  has  also  beon  pro- 
duced by  Professor  Sedgwick.  This  is  '  A  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,'  firrt  published  as  a  pamphlet,  but  the 
lifth  edition  of  which,  published  in  1850,  is  a  volume  of  7'M  page", 
of  which  the  expanded  preface  occupies  442.  This  work  may  be 
said  to  present  a  comprehensive  euunciation  of  the  author  s  views  on 
ph\  sical  philosophy  and  natural  theology,  aud  their  r«-latious  to  the 
Christian  religion.  It  expresses  them  in  an  especial  manner  ou 
what  may  be  termed  the  philosophy  of  geology  and  palaeontology.  To 
it  all  may  be  referred  who  desire  to  learn  the  sentiments  of  Piofessor 
Sedgwick,  acquired  by  a  life  of  application  to  the  acquisition  and 
extension  of  knowledge,  upon  any  of  the  great  questions  of  science, 
and  its  bearings  on  revelation,  which  the  progress  of  discovery  for 
uearly  a  century  past  has  evoked,  and  upon  the  authority  of  the  men 
by  whom  they  have  beeu  raised.  It  was  originally  delivered  as  a 
sermon  in  the  chapel  of  Triuity  College,  (at  an  annual  commemo- 
ration), directed  against  what  has  been  termed  by  some  writers 
"  the  utilitarian  theory  of  morals  as  being  not  merely  false  in  reason- 
ing, but  as  producing  a  degrading  effect  on  the  temper  and  conduct  of 
those  who  adopt  it."  "  In  this  line,"  it  has  been  remarked,  "he  had 
been  preceded  by  the  present  master  of  Triuity  (Dr.  Whewell),  in  Four 
Sermons  on  the  Fouudation  of  Morals,  and  by  the  late  Archdeacon 
Hare,  [Hark,  Julius  Charles],  in  various  sermons  preached  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  These  three  great  men  (who  had  a  most 
noble  and  tender  friendship  for  each  other),  had  and  have  long  been 
seekiug  to  counteract  the  influence  which  they  thiuk  Paley,  in  his 
'Moral  Philosophy,'  has  injuriously  exercised  on  the  studies  of  their 
Alma  Mater." 

SEDLEY,  SIR  CHARLES,  an  English  poet,  the  son  of  Sir  John 
Sedley  of  Aylesford  in  Kent,  was  born  in  1639.  His  mother  was 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Saville,  warden  of  Mertou  College, 
Oxford.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  the  year  1655-56,  he  became  a 
fellow-commoner  of  Wadham  College,  and  taking  no  degree,  retin-d  to 
his  own  county,  where  he  lived  till  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
After  this  event  he  came  to  Loudon,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Antony 
a  Wood,  set  up  for  a  satirical  wit,  a  comedian,  poet,  and  courtier  of 
ladies.  A  thorough  debauchee  he  iu  1663  was  fined  very  heavily  for  a 
most  disgusting  drunken  frolic  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  are  told  by  Wood.  ('Athenae  Oxou.')  Shortly  after 
this  he  represented  the  borough  of  New  Romney  in  Kent.  Several  of 
his  speeches  in  parliament  are  printed  among  his  works.  During  the 
reign  of  James  II.,  Stdley,  whose  daughter  was  one  of  the  mistresses 
of  that  monarch,  appears  to  have  retired  from  the  court,  which  he 
had  much  frequented  in  the  lifetime  of  Charles.  At  the  Revolution 
he  joined  the  party  of  William.    He  died  August  20,  1701. 

Sedley's  works,  with  a  short  memoir  prefixed,  were  published  in 
1722.  They  cousist  of  various  short  amatory  poems,  a  few  speeches 
in  parliament,  translations  from  the  classics,  and  the  following  plays : 
1  The  Mulberry  Garden,'  a  comedy  ;  '  Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  a  tragedy ; 
1  Bellamira,  or  the  Mistress,'  a  comedy.  ('  Tuubridge  Wells,  or  a  Day's 
Courtship,'  a  comedy  ;  'The  Tyraut  King  of  Crete,' a  tragedy  ;  'The 
Grumbler,'  a  comedy,  are  also  attributed  to  him.) 

As  a  poet  Sedley  is  in  simplicity  and  ease  of  expression,  in  spright- 
liness  of  fancy,  in  the  skilful  treatment  of  commou  and  trivial  subjects, 
surpassed  by  none  of  his  contemporaries.  He  is  extremely  licentious, 
but  bis  licentiousness  is  of  a  refined  kind,  and  his  pages  are  not  dis- 
figured by  the  grossness  of  language  so  common  in  his  time.  The  best 
of  his  short  poems  are  printed  in  Ellis's  '  Early  English  Poets.'  His 
plays  have  little  merit,  and  he  is  one  of  those  writers  whose  works 
might  pass  into  oblivion  without  real  loss  either  to  taste  or  morality. 

SEDU'LIUS,  CiELIUS,  a  Christian  Roman  poet,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  during  the  first  half  of  the  5th  century  of  our 
era;  but  who  he  was  and  where  he  lived  is  unknown.  Some  writers 
call  him  a  presbyter,  others  an  antistes,  and  others  again  call  him  a 
bishop.  A  few  very  late  writers  state  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Hilde- 
bert,  archbishop  of  the  Scots,  and  that  he  came  from  Scotland  or 
Ireland  to  France,  and  thence  to  Italy.  But  these  statements  are 
either  entirely  groundless,  or  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  tin-  old 
Christian  poet  Sedulius  was  coufouuded  with  another  Sedulius  who 
lived  in  the  Sth  or  9th  century  of  our  era. 

There  are  four  poems  which  are  usually  ascribed  to  Sedulius  : — 1, 
'Mirabilium  Divinorum,  sive  Operis  Paschal  is  Libri  (quatuor)  Quia- 
que : '  it  is  preceded  by  a  prose  letter  to  an  abbot  Macedonius,  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  poet  treated  of  the  same  subject  iu  prose  also, 
and  that  he  himself  divided  the  poem  into  four  books,  though  iu  all 
our  editions  it  is  divided  into  five  books.  Whether  the  fifth  book  was 
added  by  Sedulius  himself  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  or  whether  it 
was  added  by  some  one  else,  is  uncertain.  The  poem,  which  is  in 
tolerably  good  hexameters,  contains  some  portious  of  the  history  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  life  of  Christ.  The  language  is  purer  than  that 
of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  some  passages  it  is  really  poetical. 
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2,  '  Collatio  Veteris  ct  Novi  Testamenti.'  This  poem  is  written  in 
elegiac  verse,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  first  words  of  every  hexa- 
meter form  the  second  half  of  the  pentameter  which  follows.  It  con- 
tains narratives  from  the  Bible,  so  arranged  that  those  taken  from  the 
Old  Testament  always  appear  in  juxta-position  with  those  taken  from 
the  New  Testament.  3,  A  'Hynmus,'  written  in  Iambic  dimeU  rs,  in 
which  the  verses  of  each  stanza  begin  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in 
their  usual  succession  (Acrosticha).  It  is  a  panegyric  upon  Jesus,  and 
one  of  the  best  productions  of  the  Christian  poetry  of  the  age.  4, 
'  De  Verbi  Incarnatione '  is  composed  of  verses  taken  from  Virgil, 
which  by  slight  alterations  are  combined  into  a  Christian  poem. 

The  editio  princeps  of  Sedulius  is  the  '  Ascensiaua,'  4to,  Paris,  with- 
out date.  The  latest  editions  are  by  Cellarius,  Hala?,  8vo,  1704  and 
1T39;  by  J.  Arntzen,  Leuwarden,  8vo,  1761 ;  and  by  1' austino  Arevalo, 
Rome,  4to,  1794. 

Comp.  Biihr,  'Die  Christlicheu   Dichter  uud  Geschichtschreiber 

Roms,'  p.  54,  &c. 

SEE'TZEN,  ULRICH  JASPAR,  was  born  on  the  30th  of  January, 
1707,  at  Sophiengrodeu  near  Jever.  His  father  was  in  good  circum- 
stances, and  gave  his  son  an  excellent  education,  which  was  com- 
menced at  Jever,  and  completed  in  the  university  of  Gottingen,  where 
Seetzen  from  1785-88  studied  medicine,  the  natural  sciences,  and 
especially  agriculture  and  political  economy.  Here  he  became 
acquainted  with  Alex,  vou  Humboldt  and  Link,  with  whom  he 
conceived  the  plan  of  travelling  into  distant  countries  which  were 
then  little  known.  Seetzen  chose  Asia  and  Africa  as  the  fields  of  his 
enterprise,  and  was  encouraged  in  his  design  by  Heyue,  Gatterer, 
Eichhorn,  and  Blumenbach.  After  the  completion  of  his  studies,  he 
returned  to  Jever,  and  made  several  journeys  through  Germany  and 
Holland.  He  however  never  lost  sight  of  the  great  object  of  his  life, 
and  studied  with  great  care  what  had  then  been  written  upon  Asia 
and  Africa.  After  he  had  made  all  the  preparations  which  private 
study  enabled  him  to  make,  he  applied  to  Blumenbach  for  his  advice 
and  support.  This  great  naturalist  recommended  Seetzen  to  Baron 
von  Zach,  who,  though  at  first  not  favourably  disposed  towards  the 
extensive  plans  of  Seetzen,  soon  altered  his  opinion,  and  not  only 
instructed  the  young  man  in  astronomy,  but  induced  the  Duke 
of  Gotha  to  provide  Seetzen  with  the  necessary  instruments  for 
making  astronomical  observations,  and  afterwards  also  to  grant  him 
an  annual  sum  for  the  prosecution  of  his  objects.  It  was  also  resolved 
that  a  museum  should  be  formed  at  Gotha,  and  the  duke  intrusted 
Seetzen  with  considerable  sums  to  purchase  any  interesting  objects 
connected  with  the  arts,  religion,  and  literature  of  the  countries 
through  which  he  was  about  to  travel. 

Ou  the  13th  of  June,  1802,  Seetzen  set  out  from  Jever,  accompanied 
by  a  surgeon  who  had  been  educated  at  Giittingen  at  the  expense  of 
Seetzen  himself.  The  proposed  subjects  of  his  inquiry  in  Asia  and 
Africa  were  natural  history,  statistics,  agriculture,  commerce,  the  arte, 
mathematical,  physical,  and  ancient  geography,  and  archaeology  ;  in 
fact,  everything  that  might  contribute  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  countries.  Seetzen  stopped  for  a  short  time  at  Vienna,  to  learn 
the  art  of  drawing  plans  and  maps ;  and  thence  he  went,  by  way  of 
Bucharest  and  across  the  Balkan  to  Constantinople,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  12th  of  December.  After  a  stay  of  six  months,  which  were 
spent  in  various  preparations,  he  crossed  over  into  Asia  Minor,  and 
travelled  by  land  to  Smyrna.  Here  his  companion  was  taken  ill,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  him  behind.  Seetzen  continued  his  journey 
to  Haleb  with  a  caravan,  and  arrived  there  towards  the  end  of  1803, 
and  stayed  for  nearly  fifteen  months,  which  he  devoted  to  the  study 
of  Arabic.  From  Haleb  he  proceeded  to  Damascus,  through  Syria  and 
Palestine,  as  far  as  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  got  much  new  informa- 
tion, and  made  valuable  collections.  In  1805,  he  returned  to  Damas- 
cus ;  and,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  a  Turk,  he  made  excursions  into 
Libauus  and  Antilibanus.  The  year  after  he  began  his  travels  in  the 
country  east  of  Hermon,  the  Jordan,  and  the  Dead  Sea.  His  journeys 
in  these  districts  were  made  under  the  greatest  privations  and 
dangers;  but  they  were  amply  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the 
ruins  of  several  ancient  towns,  the  site  of  which  had  till  then  been 
unknown  to  Europeans.  He  also  penetrated  farther  south  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  he  proceeded  around  the  southern 
shore  to  Jerusalem.  From  this  place  he  travelled  to  Joppa,  and 
thence  by  sea  to  Acre,  where  he  remained  till  the  end  of  the  year 
1800.  We  now  lose  sight  of  him  for  some  months,  as  the  documents 
belonging  to  this  period  are  missing;  but  in  March,  1807,  we  find 
him  again  at  Jerusalem,  from  which  place  he  travelled  to  Hebron, 
Horeb,  Sinai,  then  back  towards  the  north,  and  across  the  isthmus  of 
Suez  to  Cairo,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  Here  he  purchased 
for  the  museum  of  Gotha  a  collection  of  1574  MSS.,  3536  archaeo- 
logical subjects,  and  collected  a  great  many  specimens  in  mineralogy, 
botany,  and  zoology.  In  1808  he  visited  the  province  of  Faioum,  aud 
examined  the  pyramids,  the  catacombs  near  Saccara,  and  the  great 
lake  of  Birket-el-Karun.  About  this  time  he  adopted  externally  the 
Mohammedan  religion,  in  order  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Arabs,  aud  to  be  able  to  visit  those  places  in  Arabia  to  which 
Mussulmen  alone  have  access.  He  then  attempted  to  proceed  to 
Acaba,  but  was  obliged  to  return  to  Suez.  Soon  afterwards  however 
he  travelled  by  sea  to  Yambo  and  Jidda,  and  thence  to  Mecca  and 
Medina.    In  tbe  two  last  places  he  made  a  great  many  drawings  and 


plans.  In  March  1810  he  sent  out  for  Mocha.  A  letter,  dated 
Nov.  17,  1810,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Lindenau  of  Gotha,  was  the  last 
account  that  he  himself  sent  to  Europe.  In  1815,  Von  Hammer  of 
I  Vienna  was  informed  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  a  letter  written  at 
Mocha,  that  Seetzen  had  suddenly  died  in  1811,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Taes,  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Imam  of  Sana  to  recover  his 
luggage,  &c,  which  had  been  seized  at  Mocha,  and  that  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  unfortunate  traveller  was  poisoned  by  the 
command  of  the  Imam.  A  report  which  was  afterwards  brought  over 
to  this  country  from  Bombay,  agreed  in  the  main  points  with  that  of 
Mr.  Buckingham.  The  diary  of  Seetzen's  journeys,  and  his  maps, 
plans,  and  drawings,  were  for  some  time  supposed  to  be  lost,  but 
nearly  the  whole  have  been  recovered,  and  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Professor  Kruse  of  Dorpat. 

Sli'GNERI,  PA'OLO,  was  born  in  1624,  at  Nettuno  in  the  Campagna 
of  Rome.  He  studied  at  Rome  under  the  Jesuits,  and  afterwards 
entered  that  order.  He  applied  himself  more  particularly  to  sacred 
oratory,  and  became  a  distinguished  preacher.  He  formed  a  style  of 
his  own,  avoiding  both  the  dryness  of  his  predecessors  and  the  turgidity 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  really  eloquent  preachers 
that  Italy  has  produced.  (Maury,  '  Essai  sur  l'Eloquence  de  la  Chaire.') 
Segneri's  '  Quaresimale,'  or  series  of  sermons  for  Lent,  is  still  read 
with  pleasure  and  profit.  The  author  is  rather  too  fond  of  figures 
and  antithesis ;  at  times  he  indulges  too  much  in  profane  and  even 
mythological  erudition,  in  doing  which  he  conformed  to  the  vitiated 
taste  of  his  age,  which  is  known  as  that  of  the  Sciccntisti,  but  he  is 
one  of  the  purest  writers  of  that  age,  and  his  language  has  been 
approved  by  the  Crusca  Academy.  Segneri  was  an  earnest  and  truly 
Christian  preacher.  In  that  vocation  he  visited  almost  every  corner 
of  Italy,  and  he  always  won  the  attention  and  affection  of  his  audience. 
He  composed  also  'Laudi,'  or  prayers  in  verse,  of  an  easy  and  popular 
style,  to  be  sung  before  and  after  his  sermons. 

Pope  Innocent  XII.  chose  Segneri  for  his  own  preacher,  as  well  as 
of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  in  which  office  he  continued  three  years, 
until  1694,  when  he  died  at  Rome.  He  was  succeeded  by  father 
Casini,  who  nearly  equalled  him  in  eloquence,  and  surpassed  him  in 
the  boldness  aud  freedom  with  which  he  spoke  truth,  however  unwel- 
come it  might  be  to  men  in  power,  which  however  did  not  prevent 
Pope  Clement  XI.  from  making  him  a  cardinal.  Segneri  composed, 
besides  his  sermons,  several  pious  tracts,  such  as  'II  Cristiano  Istruito,' 
which  contains  many  excellent  precepts  for  living  a  Christian  life. 

(Corniani,  Secoli  ddla  Littemtura  Italiana ;  Maff'ei,  Vila  del 
Segneri.) 

SJEGNI,  BERNARDO,  was  born  at  Florence  about  the  end  of  the 
15th  century.  He  studied  the  law  at  Padua,  but  afterwards  proceeded 
to  Aquila  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  he  followed  the  profession 
of  a  merchant.  On  his  return  to  Florence  after  the  fall  pf  the  republic, 
he  courted  the  new  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Medici,  and  found  favour 
with  Duke  Cosmo  I.,  who  employed  him  in  several  missions  and  other 
affairs  of  state.  Cosmo  employed  him  also  in  translating  the  works  of 
Aristotle  from  the  Greek  into  Italian.  His  translations  of  the  Rhetoric, 
Ethic,  Politic,  and  the  Treatise  on  the  Soul,  are  the  only  parts  that 
have  been  published.  Segni  also  busied  himself  in  writing  a  history 
of  his  own  times  aiid  country:  '  Storie  Florentine  dall'  anno  1527  all' 
anno  1555,'  which  he  kept  secret  in  his  lifetime.  In  this  history  he 
speaks  with  the  freedom  of  a  conscientious  historian,  and  as  such  he 
is  placed  among  the  best  writers  of  Italy.  The  first  part  of  Segni's 
history  refers  to  the  same  period  as  the  latter  part  of  that  of  Guic- 
ciardini,  both  embracing  the  important  event  of  the  fall  of  the  Floren- 
tine republic,  with  this  difference,  that  Guicciaidini's  is  a  general 
history  of  Italy,  and  Segni's  a  particular  history  of  his  native  Florence. 
No  less  than  three  other  Florentine  contemporary  historians  have 
treated  the  same  period,  namely,  Varchi,  who  wrote,  in  a  prolix  style, 
'  Storia  Fiorentina,' from  the  year  1527  to  1538;  Nardi,  who  wrote 
'Istorie  della  Citta  di  Firenze,'  from  1491  to  1531 ;  and  Nerli,  in  his 
general  history,  or  rather  chronicle,  of  Florence,  '  Commentarij  de' 
Fatti  Civili  occorsi  in  Firenze  dall'  anno  1215  all'  anno  1537.'  Segni 
however  went  farther  than  any  of  them,  by  continuing  his  narrative 
till  the  year  1555,  thus  embracing  not  only  the  period  of  the  profligate 
sway  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  included  in  the  histories  of  Varchi  and 
Nerli,  but  the  subsequent  and  more  important  reign  of  his  successor, 
Duke  Cosmo  I.,  who  was  the  real  founder  of  the  Tuscan  dynasty,  and 
who,  by  the  subjugation  of  Siena,  the  last  of  the  three  great  Tuscan 
republics,  united  the  whole  of  Tuscany  into  one  principality.  Segui 
died  at  Florence,  April  13,  1558. 

There  have  been  two  other  writers  of  the  same  family  :  Retro  Segui, 
who  translated  and  commented  on  the  work  of  Demetrius  Phaleieus 
'On  Elocution;'  and  Agnolo  Segni,  who  wrote  a  valuable  treatise, 
'  Della  Imitazione  Poetica.' 

SEGUIER,  PIERRE,  was  one  of  an  ancient  and  distinguished 
French  family  which,  in  the  space  of  three  centuries  (1460  to  1789),  ia 
recorded  to  have  had  no  less  than  sixty-eight  of  its  members  raised  to 
the  highest  legal  dignities  of  France.  Pierre  Seguier,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  them,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1504.  He  began  life  as  an 
advocate,  and,  after  filling  various  high  offices,  was  raised  in  1564  to 
the  rank  of  president  a  mortier,  the  highest  grade  but  one  in  tlie 
Parisian  parliament.  In  that  capacity  the  parliament,  having  refused 
to  register  an  edict  for  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  deputed 
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aim  to  lay  their  remonstrances  before  the  king,  Henri  II.  ;  and  ho  had 
the  distinguished  honour  of  preventing,  by  the  boldness  and  force  of 
his  arguments,  the  Introduction  of  that  odious  tribunal  into  France. 
His  speech  ou  this  oao&Bion  lias  been  preserved.  (Gamier,  '  Continua- 
tion of  Velly,1  vol.  27.)  He  resigned  bis  ollico  of  president  in  favour 
of  his  i-ccond  son  Pierre,  two  years  before  Ids  death,  which  happened 
in  1580;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  every  one  of  his  sons,  six  in 
number,  filled  some  high  legal  office.  Autoino,  as  well  as  l'ierro,  was 
president  h,  mortier,  and  both  of  them  enjoyed  tho  special  confidence 
of  Henri  IV. 

SEQUIER,  PIERRE,  born  at  Paris,  May  28,  1 .088,  was  tho  son  of 
Jean,  sixth  son  of  tho  above  Pierre  Seguier,  lieutenant-civil  of  Paris, 
a  steady  friend,  like  his  brothers  above  noticed,  of  Henri  IV.,  and  a 
valuable  public  officer.  Pierre  Seguier,  like  his  grandfather,  rose 
through  various  oflices  to  tho  rank  of  president  h  mortier  in  1033,  and 
that  of  chancellor  in  1035.  Having  rendered  important  services  to 
Anne  of  Austria  during  the  ascendancy  of  Richelieu,  at  the  risk  of 
incurring  that  minister's  vengeance,  he  obtained  Anne's  full  confidence; 
and,  during  her  regency,  rose  to  as  high  power  and  iulluence  as  a 
subject  could  well  attain.  At  the  breaking  out  of  tho  war  of  the 
Fronde  he  <  scaped  narrowly  with  his  life,  in  a  resolute  attempt  to  pass 
the  barricades  to  the  usual  discharge  of  his  official  functions  ;  and  in 
the  sequel  of  those  disturbances,  the  seals  of  office  were  for  a  time 
taken  from  him.  He  was  replaced  in  1G56,  and  continued  chancellor 
till  his  death,  January  28,  1672,  maintaining  through  life  the  honour 
of  his  family  as  an  independent,  able,  and  enlightened  magistrate.  He 
was  also  a  lover  and  encourager  of  art,  and  a  man  of  elegant  and 
accomplished  mind.  He  was  one  of  the  originators,  and  president, 
with  the  title  of  protector,  of  the  Academic  Francoise,  which  during 
thirty  years  held  its  sittings  at  his  hotel. 

SEGUIER,  ANTOINE-LOU1S,  of  the  same  family,  being  descended 
from  a  brother  of  the  first-named  Pierre  Seguier,  was  born  at  Paris, 
December  1,  1720 ;  and  owed  (1748)  to  the  regard  of  Louis  XV.  to  his 
name  and  family  his  first  step  in  the  law,  namely,  the  office  of  king's 
advocate  in  the  court  of  the  Chatelet.  In  1755  he  rose  to  be  advocate- 
general  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which  office  he  held  till  the  disso- 
lution of  that  body  in  1790,  except  that  he  resigned  it  in  1771  in 
consequence  of  the  exile,  and  returned  to  it  in  1774,  on  the  return  of 
the  parliament.  In  forensic  eloquence  lie  is  reputed  a  worthy  successor 
to  D'Aguesseau  aud  other  distinguished  men  of  his  predecessors,  aud 
he  possessed  considerable  literary  acquirements.  In  the  revolution  he 
was  offered  and  refused  the  post  of  mayor  of  Paris  ;  and  he  lived 
retired  until  the  appearance  of  an  attack  entitled  '  Seguier  treated  as 
he  Deserves,'  on  which  he  took  the  alarm  and  emigrated.  After 
sojourning  in  several  places  ho  fixed  his  abode  at  Tournai,  but  died  of 
apoplexy,  January  25, 1792,  leaving  an  unsullied  character  for  integrity, 
aud  a  high  reputation  as  a  judge,  a  lawyer,  and  a  statesman.  Several 
of  his  professional  speeches  and  some  of  his  writings  are  extant,  but  in 
no  collected  form. 

SEGUIER,  JEAN-FRANCOIS,  of  another  branch  of  the  same  family, 
was  born  at  Nismes,  November  25,  1703,  and  devoted  himself  early  to 
the  study  of  antiquities.  Having  formed  a  close  friendship  with  the 
learned  Scipio  Mallei,  during  his  visit  to  Nismes  in  1732,  he  acompanied 
him  in  his  travels,  and  resided  with  him  till  his  death  in  1755.  Seguier 
then  returned  to  his  native  place,  aud  applied  himself  to  the  illustration 
of  its  splendid  Roman  remains.  He  displayed  much  ingenuity  in 
deciphering,  from  the  holes  in  the  stones  to  which  metal  letters  had 
been  attached,  the  inscription  formerly  existing  on  the  temple  called 
La  Maison  Carrde,  which  he  conceived  to  have  been  erected  iu  honour 
of  Caius  and  Lucius,  the  sons  of  Agrippa  and  grandsons  of  Augustus. 
Later  researches  have  shaken  this  opinion.  Great  part  of  his  life  was 
occupied,  in  concert  with  Maffei,  iu  forming  a  collection  of  all  known 
ancient  inscriptions:  their  work  however  was  never  published  in  a 
complete  form.  Seguier  continued  to  labour  on  this  subject  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  and  left  ready  for  the  press  a  bulky  manuscript,  now 
in  the  king's  library  at  Paris,  which  has  never  been  printed.  ('  lnscrip- 
tionum  Autiquarum  Index  absolutissimus,'  &c.)  He  died  of  apoplexy, 
September  1, 1784,  leaving  his  library  and  valuable  museum  of  medals, 
natural  history,  &c.,  to  the  academy  of  Nismes,  on  the  dissolution  of 
which  the  collectiou  was  made  over  to  the  public  library  of  that  place. 

SEGUR,  HENRI-FRANCOIS,  COMTE  DE,  son  of  the  Marquis  de 
Segur,  was  born  in  1689,  and  died  iu  1751.  His  life  was  passed  in 
active  service,  chiefly  in  Spain,  Italy,  Bohemia,  Germany,  and  Flanders, 
first  as  colonel  and  afterwards  as  lieutenant-general  in  the  French  army. 

SEGUR,  PHILIPPE-HENRI,  MARQUIS  DE,  son  of  the  Comte 
Henri-Francois,  was  born  January  20,  1724.  He  distinguished  himself 
when  very  young  iu  the  wars  of  Italy  and  Bohemia,  especially  at  the 
siege  of  Prague  :  at  the  battle  of  Rocoux  a  musket-ball  entered  his 
breast,  passed  through  to  the  back,  and  had  to  be  extracted  by  the 
spine;  at  the  battle  of  Laufeld,  in  leading  his  regiment  to  a  charge 
after  it  had  been  three  times  repulsed,  his  arm  was  shattered  iu  such 
a  manner  that  it  was  necessary  to  amputate  it.  By  two  successive  aud 
rapid  promotions  he  was  made  marcchal  de-camp  and  lieutenant-general. 
At  Clostercamp  he  was  pierced  iu  the  neck  by  a  bayonet,  received 
three  sabre-wounds  on  the  head,  aud  was  made  prisoner.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war  he  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  the  infantry. 
In  17S0  Louis  XVI.  called  him  to  his  councils  as  minister  of  war,  and 
in  1783  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  Mardchal  de  France.    He  was 
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war-minister  during  seven  years,  in  the  Course  of  which  he  introduced 
many  ameliorations  into  the  army,  in  discipline,  iu  expenditure,  in  the 
personal  comfort  of  tho  soldiers,  and  in  the  management  of  the  military 
hospitals.  He  afterwards  lived  iu  retirement  till  ho  was  arresti  d  by 
order  of  the  Convention  in  1790;  his  furniture  was  Mold  by  pubic 
auction;  and  at  the  ago  of  seventy,  infirm,  mutilated  with  many 
wounds,  deprived  of  an  arm,  aud  afflicted  w.th  tin)  gout,  he  was  thro  a  a 
into  the  prison  of  La  Force.  Ho  win  deprived  of  his  mi  lit  iry  [r  n-iou  ', 
as  well  as  of  his  titles  and  his  orders.  Fortunately  he  had  no  property 
to  stimulate  the  tyrants  of  the  revolution  further,  and  fail  Ufa  was 
spared.  Bonaparte  wdien  first  consul  net  him  at  liberty,  treated  hitn 
with  marked  respect,  and  granted  him  a  pension  of  4000  franos.  lie 
died  at  Paris,  October  8,  lsol,  in  his  seventy  eighth  year.  1 1  is  oharaoter 
is  thus  summed  up  by  his  son  : — "  Win  n  iu  power,  he  wan  guilty  of  no 
injustice  ;  when  Oppressed  by  his  country,  he  did  not  cea-e  to  love  it. 
He  was  a  good  husband,  a  good  father,  a  good  general,  a  bravo  soldier, 
a  just  and  wise  minister,  and  an  excellent  citizen." 

SEGUR,  LOUIS-PHILIPPE,  COMTE  DE,  eldest  son  of  the 
Mardchal  de  Segur,  was  born  in  Paris,  December  10,  17."«:;.  He  chose 
the  army  as  a  profession,  and  at  an  early  age  was  made  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  dragoons.  He  was  one  of  tho  three  first  Frenchmen  of 
high  rank  wdio  offered  their  services  to  the  American  deputies  in  the 
cause  of  American  independence,  the  other  two  being  the  .Marquis  de 
la  F'ayette  and  the  Vicomte  de  Noailles,  but  they  were  formally  pro- 
hibited by  the  French  ministry  from  leaving  France.  La  F'ayotto 
escaped,  aud  reached  America ;  Noailles  obtained  leave  to  go  there 
about  two  years  afterwards,  but  Segur  was  not  permitted  to  leave 
France  till  May,  1782.  He  entered  the  Delaware  in  September  1782, 
narrowly  escaped  being  taken  by  the  English,  and  with  much  dilfiVul'y 
reached  the  camp  of  the  French  general  Rochambeau,  under  whom  he 
fought  till  the  termination  of  the  American  war.  He  then  returned 
to  France,  which  he  reached  iu  June  17s3.  In  the  latter  part  of  17S4 
he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Russia,  and  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg 
March  19,  1785;  he  was  treated  by  the  Empress  Catharine  II.  with 
especial  favour,  accompanied  her  in  the  great  progress  which  she  made 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  Crimea  in  17s7,  and  retained  her  confidence 
as  long  as  he  remained  at  her  court,  lie  left  St.  Petersburg  October 
11,  1789,  on  his  return  to  Paris. 

In  1790  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Frederic  of 
Prussia.  Having  returned  to  France,  he  was  twice  arrested  by  the 
revolutionists  in  1793,  but  obtained  his  freedom  by  his  prompt 
eloquence.  He  then  retired  into  the  country,  and  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  his  pen  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  Iu  179S  he  pub- 
lished his  'Theatre  de  l'Hermitage ; '  in  1800,  his  '  Histoiro  des  l'rin- 
cipaux  Evdndmens  du  Regne  de  Frdderic-Guillaumc  II.,  Roi  de  Frusse,' 
3  vols.  8vo,  Paris;  aud  in  1801,  his  'Decade  Historique,  ou  Tableau 
Politique  de  l'Europe  depuis  1786  jusqu  ?i  1796,'  3  vo!s.  8vo,  Paris.  In 
1S03  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academic  Francaise,  aud  about 
the  same  time  he  was  appointed  graud-maitre  de  ceremonies  to 
Bonaparte.  After  the  Restoration  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.  In  1819  he  published  his  '  Coutes  Moraux  et 
Politiques,'  2  vols.  12mo,  Paris;  iu  1S21,  his  '  Histoire  Uuiverselle, 
Ancieuue  et  Moderne,'  10  vols.  Svo,  Paris;  in  1822,  his  'PenseVs, 
Maximes,  et  Reflexions,'  ISmo,  Paris;  in  1823,  his  'Calorie  Morale  et 
Politique,'  3  vols.  Svo,  Paris.  In  1824  appeared  his  '  CEuvraa  Com- 
pletes,' 30  vols.  Svo,  Paris,  which  in  1828  were  reprinted  aud  augmented 
to  36  vols.  His  'Meinoires,  Souvenirs,  et  Anecdotes,'  were  published 
iu  1826,  3  vols,  Svo,  Paris,  an  extremely  amusing  aud  instructive  work. 
His  death  occurred  in  July  1S30. 

Philippe-Paul,  Comte  de  Segur,  his  son,  born  November  4,  17S0, 
was  one  of  Bonaparte's  favourite  generals;  he  accompanied  him  iu  the 
disastrous  Russian  campaigu,  of  which  he  has  written  the  history, 
'HUtoire  de  Napoleon  et  de  la  Grande  Armce  en  IS  12,'  2  vols.  Svo, 
Paris,  1825,  which  has  passed  through  numerous  editions,  lie  wrote 
the  '  Histoire  de  Charles  VIII.,'  from  his  father's  papers,  and  aLo 
other  works. 

SEGUR,  JOSEPH-ALEXANDRE,  VICOMTE  DE,  the  second  son 
of  the  Marcchal  de  Segur,  aud  brother  of  the  Comte  Louis-Philippe, 
was  born  at  Paris  iu  1756.  He  entered  the  army,  aud  rose  to  the 
grade  of  mardchal-de-camp,  but  he  was  more  fond  of  pleasure  than 
war,  and  attached  himself  chiefly  to  the  dtama.  He  wrote  '  Contes, 
Fables,  Chansons,  et  Vers,'  Svo,  Paris,  1801 ;  '  CEuvres  Diverses,'  8vo, 
Paris,  1S19  ;  1  Les  Femmes,  leur  Condition  et  Influence  dans  l'Ordre 
Social,'  2  vols.  Svo  ;  4  vols.  12mo,  Paris,  1S20;  'Romances  et  Chansons,' 
ISmo,  Paris,  1S20;  besides  a  great  number  of  comedies,  vaudevilles, 
aud  operas,  several  of  which  are  yet  popular.  He  died  July  27,  1805, 
at  Bagneres. 

SEJA'NUS,  LU'CIUS  .E'LIUS,  a  native  of  Vulsinii,  iu  Etruria, 
was  the  sou  of  Seius  Strabo,  a  Roman  knight.  (Tacit.,  '  Ann.,'  iv.  1.) 
He  first  attached  himself  to  the  interests  of  Caius  Caesar,  the  grandson 
of  Augustus,  but  afterwards  gained  the  favour  of  Tiberius,  who 
shortly  after  his  accession  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  the 
Prcetorian  troops,  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  who  had  held  the 
command  under  Augustus.  He  continued  to  increase  in  power  and 
iuflueuce  till  the  whole  administration  of  the  state  wa3  eventually 
committed  to  him.  Tiberius  sent  him  with  his  son  Drusus,  in  order 
to  suppress  the  insurrection  of  the  legions  in  Pauuonia  (Tacit.,  'Ann.,* 
i,  24,  &0.) ;  and  when  his  father,  Seius  Strabo,  received  the  govern 
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merit  of  Egypt,  Sejanus  obtained  the  sole  command  of  the  Pratorian 
troops.  Tliese  troops,  which  had  previously  been  quartered  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  he  collected  iuto  one  camp,  and  used  every  effort  to 
gain  over  to  his  interests.  He  also  secured  the  support  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  senate;  and  aB  hia  influenco  increased,  so  did  his 
ambition,  and  he  resolved  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  imperial  power. 
Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  and  the  children  of  GermamcuB,  ttood 
however  in  his  way.  He  fir.- 1  determined  to  remove  Drusus,  against 
whom  he  had  a  personal  hatred  on  account  of  a  blow  which  ho  had 
received  from  him  ;  and  iu  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  seduced 
Livia,  the  wife  of  Drusus,  and  then  holding  out  to  her  the  prospect  of 
marriage  and  his  own  accession  to  the  Imperial  power,  he  induct  d  her 
to  consent  to  the  murder  of  her  husband,  who  was  shortly  afterwards 
removed  by  poison.  (Tacit*,  '  Ann.,'  iv.  3,  8  ;  Dion  Cass.,  lvii.  22 ; 
Suet.,  'Tib.,'  62.) 

Sejanus  was  anxious  to  marry  the  widow  of  Drusus,  but  he  was 
strongly  dissuadi  d  from  it  by  Tiberius.  He  now  began  to  fear  lest 
Tiberius  should  suspect  his  designs,  and  accordingly  he  persuaded  the 
emperor,  who  was  fond  of  ease,  to  retire  from  the  city,  and  to  leave 
the  management  of  public  affairs  in  his  hands.  Tiberius  first  with- 
drew to  Campania,  and  afterwards  to  the  island  of  Caprea).  Si-jauue, 
now  released  from  any  restraint,  acted  in  the  most  arbitrary  and 
oppressive  manner,  llo  procured  the  death  of  Agrippina,  the  widow 
of  Germauicus,  and  also  of  her  two  sons  Nero  and  Drusus,  and 
nothing  now  seemed  to  stand  iu  the  way  of  his  wishes,  when  the 
suspicions  of  Tiberius  became  at  length  aioused,  and  he  resolved  upon 
the  death  of  his  favourite.  Tiberius  was  obliged  however  to  proceed 
with  caution.  At  a  meeting  of  the  senate,  which  Sejanus  was  induced  to 
attend,  he  was  arrested  by  Nervius  Sertorius  Marco,  to  whom  Tiberius 
had  intrusted  the  tribunicial  power,  and  was  the  same  day  condemned 
(a.D.  31).  His  body  was  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  his 
children  and  many  of  his  relations  and  friends  were  al.»o  put  to  death. 
(Dion  Case.,  lviii.  6-19;  Tacit.,  'Ann.,'  v.  6,  &c. ;  Suet.,  'Tib.,'  C5.) 

SELDEN,  JOHN,  was  born  December  16,  1584,  at  Salvington, 
near  Worthing,  in  Sussex.  His  mother,  Margaret,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  knightly  family  of  the  name  of  Baker,  in  Kent,  whom  her  hus- 
band, John  Selden,  known  by  the  name  of  the  'Minstrel,'  obtained 
iu  marriage  by  means  of  some  proficiency  he  had  iu  music.  Their 
son  began  his  education  at  the  free  grammar-school  at  Chichester, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  entered  at  Hart  or  Hert  Hall,  in  Oxford, 
a  foundation  since  merged  in  the  present  Magdalen  Hall  in  that 
Univer.->ity.  When  about  nineteen  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
Clifford's  Inn,  and  in  1604  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple. 

By  nature  unfit,  or  by  accident  unable,  to  apply  himself  to  the 
more  active  business  of  his  profession,  Selden  devoted  this  time  of 
his  life  to  the  study  of  history  and  antiquities,  both  civil  and  legal, 
to  the  acquirement  of  languages,  and  the  study  of  logic  and  of  moral 
philosophy,  with  an  application  which  was  eventually  rewarded  by 
the  honour  of  being  considered  one  of  the  most  learned  writers  of  his 
age.  At  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  wrote  his  first  published 
treatise,  the  '  Analecton  Anglo-Bntannicon,'  a  work  which  surprised 
his  friends,  and  gave  him  an  immediate  reputation.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  works,  and  in  1614  appeared  his  treatise  upon  '  Titles 
of  Honour,'  a  book  then  and  ever  since  regarded  as  one  of  authority. 
In  1618  he  was  summoned  before  the  High  Commission  Court  for 
publishing  the  '  History  of  Tithes,'  wherein  he  allows  the  legal  but 
denies  the  divine  right  of  the  clergy  to  the  receiving  of  tithes.  In 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  tithes  were,  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish 
law,  a  source  of  church  revenue,  and  were  originally  paid  to  the 
bishop,  and  not  for  the  maintenance  of  a  resident  clergy;  and  it  was 
not  till  later,  when  the  people  began  to  question  this  right,  that 
Charlemagne  first  gave  a  legal  confirmation  to  these  ecclesiastical 
claims.  By  denying  then  the  divine  right,  the  reason  for  the  legal 
injunction  is  abandoned,  and  the  payment  of  tithes  becomes  a  mere 
tax.  Selden  apologised  iu  words  which  did  not  express  a  recantation 
of  opinions,  but  regret  for  having  disturbed  the  church  and  offended 
the  court.  He  was  considered  the  instigator  of  the  remonstrance  on 
the  subsequent  protestation  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  that 
House  made  in  1021,  wherein  under  Seldeu's  advice,  though  not 
then  himself  a  member,  it  asserted  its  right  to  offer  advice  to  the 
crown,  and  claimed  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  The  king,  in  con- 
sequence of  whose  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  parliament  these 
memorable  declarations  were  made,  erased  them  from  the  journals  of 
the  House  with  his  own  hand,  and  dissolved  the  parliament.  Selden 
was  committed  to  prison,  from  which,  through  the  interest  of  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  he  was  released  in  five  weeks. 

He  first  appeared  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for 
Lancaster,  for  which  place  he  was  returned  in  the  parliament  which 
assembled  in  1623,  the  last  parliament  of  James  I. ;  and  in  1625,  on 
the  accession  of  Charles,  in  the  '  parliamentum  vanum,'  which 
assembled  at  Oxford,  he  sat  for  Great  Bedwin.  In  the  former  of 
these  years  he  gave  a  strong  instance  of  independence  or  self-will,  for 
which  there  seems  no  reason,  for  on  being  chosen  reader  of  Lyon's 
Inn,  he  refused  to  perform  the  office.  The  register  of  tho  Inner 
Temple  contains  au  order  passed  in  consequence  by  that  society,  that 
there  should  be  a  'ne  recipiatur'  entered  upon  his  name;  that  he  be 
fined,  and  for  ever  disabled  to  be  called  to  the  bench.  This  order 
■was  repealed  in  1624. 
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Charles  soon  summoned  a  second  parliament  on  the  speedy  dissolu- 
tion of  the  first,  and  Selden  was  again  returned  for  Bedwin.  The 
impeachment  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  at  once  determined  on 
by  the  new  parliament,  and  Selden  was  one  of  the  members  appointed 
to  prepare  the  articles,  and  was  named  a  manager  of  the  prosecution. 
From  this  it  appears  that  he  had  zealously  joined  the  party  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  court,  yet,  though  thus  implicated,  he  escaped  the  fate  of 
Digges  and  Elliot,  who  were  employed  in  the  same  capacity,  and  were 
thrown  into  prison  accordingly.  Another  dissolution  in  1626  stopped 
the  proceedings  against  the  duke,  but  a  forced  loan  which  Charles  was 
driven  to  have  recourse  to  in  the  assumed  exercise  of  his  prerogative, 
called  Selden,  though  not  in  the  habit  of  appearing  at  the  bar,  to 
defenel  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  Sir  Edward  Hampden,  who  had 
by  warrant  of  the  council  been  imprisoned  with  four  others  for 
refusing  to  pay  his  portion  of  the  loan.  They  were  bioughtupby 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  but  Selden  and  his  fellow-counsel  were  unsuc- 
cessful iu  their  endeavours  to  obtain  the  discharge  of  the  priseiners, 
who  were  all  remanded  on  the  judgment  of  Hyde.  In.  Charles's  third 
parliament,  which  met  iu  1628,  Selden  was  returned  member  for 
Ludgeibhall;  and  on  the  proceedings  against  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham being  renewed,  he  elemauded  that  judgment  shouhl  be  given 
against  the  duke  upon  the  impeachment  of  the  former  parliament. 
He  took  an  active  pait  in  the  discussions  which  now  occupied  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  in 
the  drawing  up  of  the  Petition  of  Bights,  to  which  Charles  gave  his 
consent  in  1628.  Court  influence  still  protected  Buckingham,  and 
the  conflict  between  the  king  and  his  Commons  might  have  begun 
earlier  if  immediately  after  the  prorogation  the  duke  bad  not  fallen  by 
the  hand  of  Felton. 

During  this  lecees  Selden  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  At 
the  request  of  Sir  Robert  Colton,  he  transcribed  the  Greek  inscriptions 
in  the  collection  of  ancient  marbles  which  the  Earl  of  Arundel  had 
received  from  the  East,  and  they  were  published  by  the  name  of 
'Marmora  Arunde liana.' 

Parliament  re-as.-embled  iu  January  1629,  and  Selden  appeared  still 
more  to  have  inclined  to  the  discontented  party.  During  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  late  prorogation  the  goods  of  several  merchants  had 
been  seized  by  the  crown  to  satisfy  the  duty,  among  which  were  those 
of  one  Holies,  a  member  of  the  Hou=e.  The  Speaker,  on  an  early  day 
after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  being  desired  to  put  the  question  that 
the  seizure  of  these  goods  was  a  breach  of  privilege,  declared  "  he 
durst  not,  for  that  the  king  had  commanded  to  the  contrary."  Selden 
in-tantly  rose,  and  iu  strong  words  expostulated  with  the  Speaker, 
whom  he  considered  bound  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Commons. 
The  Heuse  adjourned  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  on  its  meet- 
ing again,  and  the  Speaker  still  refusing,  two  members  held  him  ia 
his  chair ;  Hobatt  locked  the  door  of  the  House ;  and  Klliot  and 
Stroud  moved  the  question.  The  Speaker  again  declining  to  obey,  a 
short  remonstrance  against  the  levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage  was 
immediately  framed  ;  at  Seidell's  tlesire  it  was  read  by  the  clerk,  and 
passed  by  acclamation  rather  than  by  vote.  The  king,  exasperated 
with  his  faithful  Commons,  the  following  day  dissolved  the  parlia- 
ment, and  Selden,  with  some  others  concerned  in  the  late  proceeding.', 
which  were  deemed  seditious,  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  After 
remaining  there  eight  months,  and  for  some  time  denied  the  use  of 
books,  or  allowed  to  write,  he  was  brought  up  by  Habeas  Corpus  to 
the  King's  Bench,  and  on  refusing  to  give  security  for  his  good  beha- 
viour, though  his  discharge  was  offered  him  on  that  condition,  his 
confinement  was  continued  iu  the  King's  Bench  prisoD,  though  with 
less  rigour.  This  appears  from  the  fact  that  he  was  appointed  by  the 
students  of  the  inns  of  court  to  prepare  a  masque,  which  they  were 
auxious  to  represent  before  the  royal  family,  to  show  their  disappro- 
bation of  Prynne's  '  Histrio-mastix.'  In  1634  he  consented  to  give 
bail,  and  he  was  suffered  to  go  at  large. 

A  petition  to  the  king,  to  whom  it  appears  that  Selden  wa3  les3 
obnoxious  than  the  others  of  his  own  party,  either  through  admiration 
of  bis  learning,  or  from  conviction  that  his  natural  love  of  ease  and 
retirement,  which  Clarendon  spe  aks  of,  would  make  him  less  likely  to 
proceed  to  violent  measures,  obtained  for  him,  through  the  interest  of 
Laud,  his  entire  liberation.  Soon  after  he  appears  to  have  approached 
the  court  party,  and  to  have  gained  even  the  personal  favour  of  Charles, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  the  well-known  treatise,  'Mare  Clausum.' 

In  the  great  case  of  ship-money  we  find  no  mention  of  Selden ;  and 
as  his  knowledge  and  learning  would  have  made  him  a  valuable  counsel 
in  Hampden's  behalf,  it  is  probable  that  he  either  declined  to  defend, 
or  that  Hampden's  party  thought  it  not  prudent  to  request  his  aid  on 
account  of  his  recent  approaches  to  the  court  party.  From  this  time 
his  behaviour  may  be  thought  somewhat  inconsistent,  unless  we 
consider  his  conduct  in  the  Long  Parliament,  which  assembled  in 
1640,  and  to  which  he  was  unanimously  returned  a  member  by  the 
University  of  Oxford,  rather  as  that  of  a  retained  advocate.  He 'sat 
on  the  committees  of  the  lower  house,  which  undertook  the  proceed- 
ings against  Strafford,  though  he  was  not  one  of  the  managers  before 
Lhe  House  of  Lords,  and  his  name  also  was  enrolled  as  "  one  of  the 
enemies  of  justice,"  a  title  given  to  those  who  favoured  the  earl. 
Though  the  friend  of  Laud,  by  whom  he  was  desired  to  write  many  of 
his  works,  he  was  nominated  by  the  House  to  frame  the  articles  of' 
impeachment  against  the  archbishop.    He  made  no  opposition  to  the 
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resolutions  which  ultimately  caused  tlio  exclusion  of  the  bishop  Gpom 
Iho  house  of  peers.  Afterwards  wo  find  him  agreeing  to  a  proti  station 
that  the  House  of  Commons  should  maintain  the  Protestant  religion 
according  to  tlio  doctrines  of  tins  lOu^l iwli  Church,  aud  defend  the 
autbority(  privilegCK,  aud  person  of  the  king.  JIo  also  appeara  to  havo 
oll'ei  od  no  opposition  to  tlio  illegal  proceedings  of  thin  parliament  in  tlio 
affair  of  .Sir  .John  Hotham  ;  hut  as  ho  did  not  expressly  favour  them, 
the  court  continued  to  regard  him  as  their  friend,  until  tlio  quarrel  of 
thy  king  with  his  Commons  arose  about  tlio  militia,  when  Selden 
spoke  against  the  commission  of  array  which  Charles  had  been  driven 
to  resort  to  on  being  deprived  of  all  authority  over  his  own  army. 
Lord  Falkland,  by  tho  king's  desiro,  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to  Selden, 
asking  his  reasons  for  the  strong  opinion  which  ho  gave  in  this 
question.  In  his  answer  Soldi  u  still  urged  the  illegality  of  tho  com- 
mission, but  at  the  samo  t  ime  ho  inveighed  against  the  ordinance  for 
the  militia,  which  the  parliament  had  declared  as  being  "without  any 
shadow  of  law  or  pretence  of  precedent,  aud  most  destructive  to  the 
government  of  the  kingdom."  lie  further  declared  his  intention  of 
speaking  against  this  ordinance,  and  ho  did  his  utmost  to  obtain  the 
rescinding  of  it,  though  without  success. 

Charles  ubout  this  time  becoming  displeased  with  the  wavering 
conduct  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Littleton,  inclined  to  tako  from  him  the 
great  seal,  aud  give  it  either  to  Banks  or  Selden.  lie  did  not  doubt 
the  all'ection  of  tho  latter  to  his  person,  yet  knowing  that  ho  was  in 
years,  and  preferred  ease  to  any  preferment,  and  private  studies  to 
public  business,  he  abandoned  the  idea ;  indeed  throughout  his  whole 
life  Selden  was  devoted  to  retirement  and  to  literary  pursuits,  aud  it  is 
not  easy  to  decide  to  which  party  lie  most  inclined;  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  respected  by  the  king,  who  knew  his  honesty.  His  last 
public  acts  of  any  importance  were  the  discussions  iu  which  ho  took 
part  in  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  to  which  be  was 
appointed  one  of  the  lay  members,  and  where  he  is  said  to  have 
perplexed  his  ecclesiastical  antagonists  by  the  depth  of  his  learning 
aud  the  variety  of  his  knowledge.  In  1043  he  took  the  Covenant,  and 
iu  the  same  year  the  parliament  made  him  chief  keeper  of  the  rolls 
aud  records  in  the  Tower,  in  10-15  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  com- 
iiidui  is  appointed  to  be  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  ;  aud  he  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Eden  as  master  of  Trinity  Uall,  Cambridge,  an 
honour  which  he  declined.  In  the  following  year  the  parliament, 
sensible  of  his  services,  voted  him  the  sum  of  50007.  "  Though  some 
there  are  that  say  that  he  refused  and  could  not  out  of  conscience 
take  it,  aud  add  that  his  mind  was  as  great  as  his  learning,  full  of 
generosity  aud  harbouring  nothiug  that  seemed  base"  (Wood's 
'  Athena; ') ;  aud  though  these  latter  acts  are  proof  of  his  adherence  to 
the  popular  party,  yet  he  continued  to  be  much  esteemed  by  many  of 
the  royalists,  and  Charles,  even  if  he  had  the  will,  was  by  this  time 
deprived  of  the  power  to  retaliate.  Selden  had  great  influence  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  aud  he  frequently  used  it  for  the  best  purposes. 
He  procured  the  restitution  of  tho  endowment  of  the  Arabic  pro- 
fessorship in  Oxfi  rd,  which  had  been  seized  on  the  attainder  of  Laud, 
by  whom  it  was  founded;  and  ho  succeeded  in  preserving  the  library 
of  Archbishop  Usher  from  dispersion.  He  remained  in  parliament 
after  the  execution  of  the  king,  though  it  does  not  appear  what  his 
conduct  or  opinions  were  in  that  transaction.  He  withdrew  from 
public  affairs  as  much  as  possible,  aud  declined  to  write  an  answer  to 
the  '  Likon  Lasilikc,'  at  the  request  of  Cromwell.  Selden  died 
November,  30,  1054,  at  the  Carmelite  or  White  Friars,  the  house  of 
Elizabeth,  countess  dowager  of  Kent,  whose  estates  he  had  latterly 
managed.  He  had  lived  with  the  countess  for  some  time,  aud  it  was 
reported  that  he  had  been  married  to  her.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Temple  Church,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  him.  He  be- 
queathed his  very  valuable  collection  of  books  to  his  executors,  of 
whom  one  was  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  to  be  placed  in  some  convenient 
library  or  college.  His  original  intention  was  to  give  it  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  but  having  taken  oit'ence  at  the  authorities  of  the 
Bodleian,  for  requesting  a  bond  of  restitution  from  him  on  an  occa- 
sion of  his  desiring  to  borrow  one  of  their  MSS.,  he  struck  the 
bequest  from  his  will.  Hale  aud  his  co-executors  however,  considering 
themselves  executors  "of  his  will,  and  not  of  his  passion,"  sent  the 
books,  about  S000  volumes,  to  Oxford,  where  a  noble  room  was 
allotted  for  their  reception.  It  is  said  the  executors  first  offered  them 
to  the  society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  but  the  society,  neglecting  to 
provide  a  proper  place  for  them,  lost  the  valuable  gift. 

Selden  was  a  diligent  student,  and  his  literary  labours  only  ended 
with  his  life.  Iu  the  treatise  entitled  'Mare  Clausum,'  published 
in  1635,  he  maintains  tho  right  of  England  to  exclude  the  fishermen 
of  Holland  from  the  seas,  which  she  asserted  to  be  her  own,  in 
answer  to  the  treatise  of  Grotius,  entitled  'Mare  Liberum,'  which 
denied  the  right.  The  controversy  arose  from  a  dispute  between  the 
British  and  the  Dutch  concerning  the  herring  fishery  on  the  British 
coast.  Selden  maintained  that  a  dominion  over  any  part  of  the  sea 
may  be  acquired.  This  work  greatly  raised  his  reputation  at  Court, 
where  his  arguments  were  considered  conclusive.  In  1040  appeared 
his  great  work, '  De  Jure  Naturali  et  Gentium,  juxta  Discipliuam 
Ebncorum.'  "The  object  of  the  author,"  says  Hallam,  "was  to  trace 
the  opinions  of  the  Jews  on  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  or  of  moral 
obligation,  as  distinct  from  the  Mosaic  law;  the  former  being  a  law  to 
which  they  held  all  mankind  to  be  bound.    This  theme  had  been  of 


OOurse  untouched  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosopher*,  nor  wa» 
much  to  he  found  upon  it  in  modern  writ' (ML  Bil  purpose  ia  there- 
fore rather  historical  than  argumentative  ;  but  lie  seouis  so  generally 
to  adopt  tho  Jewish  theory  of  natural  law,  that  we  may  Consider,  hiui 
the  disciple  of  tho  ltabbis  us  much  as  their  historian."  (HftUsjov's 
'  Literature  of  Europe,'  vol.  iii.  p.  334.)  He  published  also  'A  Brief 
Discourse  concerning  tho  Power  of  L'eora  aud  Commons ; '  '  1'iivilcg. 
of  the  Baronage  of  England  ; '  an  edition  of  tho  '  Origiues  'of  ESutf 
chius ;  'Do  Anno  Civili  et  Calendario  JudslooV  Sic. 

Ah  a  learned  lawyer  Seldeu  holds  a  high  rank.  His  '  Dissertation 
on  Flota,'  which,  like  most  of  his  other  works,  is  written  in  Latin, 
shows  him  to  havo  been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  our 
own  law,  aud  its  gradual  development  under  the  iulluouce  of  tho 
civil  law.  Some  few  errors  have  been  detected  in  this  valuable  esjay, 
but  it  is  an  evidence  of  learning  and  research  of  which  there  havo 
been  few  similar  instances  among  English  lawyers  since  his  time.  To 
say  that  St  lden  wrote  Latin  with  ease  and  sufficient  correctness  aud 
elegance  is  no  great  praise,  considering  the  age  iu  which  be  lived. 
Whitelocke,  his  biographer,  Wilkius,  Baxter,  aud  Clarendon,  all  bear 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  his  character  and  his  learning. 
Clarendon,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  .says,  "Mr.  Seldeu  wa<  a 
person  whom  no  character  can  llatter  or  transmit  in  any  expression! 
equal  to  his  merit  and  virtue." 

Wood  says  of  him  :  "After  he  had  continue  1  there  (the  Temple)  a 
sedulous  student  for  some  time,  he  did,  by  the  help  of  a  strong  body 
and  a  vast  memory,  not  only  run  through  the  whole  body  of  the  law, 
but  became  a  prodigy  in  most  patts  of  learning,  especially  in  those 
which  were  not  common  or  little  frequented  or  regarded  by  the 
generality  of  students  of  his  time.  So  that  in  few  yeais  his  name 
was  wonderfully  advanced  not  only  at  home  but  in  foreign  countries 
and  was  usually  styled  the  great  dictator  of  learniug  of  the  English 
nation.  .  .  He  was  a  great  philologist,  antiquary,  herald,  linguist, 
statesman,  and  what  not."    (Wood's  '  Athenoe.') 

There  was  au  apparent  indecision  and  variableness  in  Selden's  public 
conduct,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  what  bis  political 
principles  really  were.  The  most  favourable  and  perhaps  the  most 
correct  judgment  is,  that  he  was  sincerely  opposed  to  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  the  crown,  aud  equally  unwilling  to  go  all  lengths  with 
the  parliaments. 

Selden  was  very  intimate  with  Eon  Jonson,  who  addressed  a 
poetical  epistle  to  him,  iu  which  he  styles  his  friend  "  monarch  in 
letters."  Selden's  name  has  been  made  familiar  to  many  persons  by  a 
small  volume  entitled  '  Table-Talk,'  which  has  been  many  times  re- 
printed. This  valuable  little  collection  of  acute  antl  1>  arned  remarks 
was  first  published  iu  1GS9,  thirty-live  years  after  Selden's  death,  in  a 
quarto  pamphlet  of  sixty  pages,  with  the  title  of  '  Table-Talk  ;  being 
the  Discourses  of  John  Selden,  E*q.,  or  his  sense  of  various  matters 
of  weight  and  high  consequence,  relating  especially  to  Religion  and 
State.'  In  the  dedication,  his  amanuensis,  Richard  Milward,  by  whom 
it  had  been  compiled,  states  that  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing Selden's  discourse  for  twenty  years  together,  and  that  of  what  is 
here  collected  "  the  sense  and  notion  is  wholly  his,  and  most  of  the 
words."  Selden's  '  Table-Talk '  contains  many  just  remarks  on  matters 
moral  and  political,  expressed  iu  a  forcible  manner;  but  though  they 
are  not  wanting  in  originality,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  marked 
by  depth,  and  many  of  them  arc  rather  characteristic  of  a  man  of  tho 
world  than  of  a  retired  student. 

SELEUCID^E,  a  Greek  dynasty  in  Asia,  founded,  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  by  Seleucus,  the  son  of  Autiochus.  His  father 
was  one  of  the  generals  of  Philip,  and  he  himself  accompanied 
Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  campaigns,  in  which  he  so  distinguished 
himself  as  to  be  ranked  among  his  greatest  generals.  On  the  division 
of  the  empire  at  the  death  of  that  prince,  Seleucus  was  intrusted  with 
the  important  command  of  the  body  of  cavalry  called  the  Companions, 
which  had  been  before  held  by  Hephxstion  and  Perdiccas ;  and  he 
was  also,  according  to  Justin,  made  commander  of  the  camp.  The 
satrapy  of  Babylon  was  bestowed  upon  him  in  the  new  partition, 
after  the  death  of  Perdiccas  (B.C.  321).  In  the  war  which  followed, 
he  took  the  part  of  Antigonus  against  Eumeues.  After  the  death  of 
the  latter  (B.C.  315),  he  received  Antigonus  into  his  territory  with 
great  appearance  of  friendship ;  but  taking  olfeuce  at  the  tone  of 
superiority  which  his  guest  assumed,  and  dreading  his  power,  he 
fled  to  Egypt,  and  joined  Ptolemy  Soter,  Lysiuiaehus,  and  Cassauder 
in  a  league  against  him. 

The  defeat  of  Demetrius  at  the  battle  of  Gaza  enabled  Seleucus  to 
recover  Babylon  with  a  very  small  force.  From  this  period,  B.C.  312, 
commences  the  era  of  the  Seleucidoe.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
obtained  possession  of  Media,  in  consequence  of  his  victory  over 
Nicanor,  the  satrap  appointed  by  Antigonus  over  this  province,  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  killed  with  his  own  hand.  After  the  sea-fight, 
B.C.  300,  iu  which  Demetrius  defeated  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  following 
the  example  of  the  three  other  great  monarchs,  assumed  the  diadem 
and  the  title  of  king.  Extending  his  dominions  partly  by  force  and 
partly  by  conciliation,  he  conquered  Bactria,  and  probably  most  of 
the  provinces  enumerated  by  Appian  ('  Syriaca,'  55),  which  Diodorus 
calls  the  Upper  Satrapies ;  aud  is  said,  in  consequence  of  these 
victories,  to  have  assumed  the  title  of  Xicator.  Making  an  expedi- 
tion against  Saudroeottus,  an  Indian  king,  he  was  induced  to  form  au 
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alliance  with  bitn,  strengthened  by  which  he  returned  with  a  large 
army  to  the  war  with  Antigouus,  which  was  finally  concluded  by  the 
battle  of  Ipsus,  B  c.  301.  In  the  division  of  territory  which  followed, 
Seleuous  obtained  for  his  share  Syria  and  the  inland  part  of  Phrygia, 
and  he  made  further  accessions  till  he  .acquired  Cappadocia,  Seleucis, 
and,  according  to  Appian  ('Syriaca'),  all  the  provinces  conquered  by 
Alexander  between  l'hrygia  and  the  Indus.  Having  now  leisure  to 
promote  civilisation,  he  planted  many  cities,  the  most  celebrated  of 
which  were  Antioch  in  Syria  and  Scleuceia  near  Babylon  :  in  peopling 
these  ho  gave  great  privileges  to  the  Jews.  In  consequence  of  the 
close  alliance  between  1'tolcmy  aud  Lysimachus,  Selcucus  took  in 
marriage  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  Demetiius  Poliorcetes;  but 
wishing  him  to  give  up  Cilicia  aud  Sidon,  and  finding  him  unwilling 
to  accede  to  his  demands,  he  soon  engaged  in  a  war  with  him,  which 
was  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  Demetrius,  who  was  taken  prisoner, 
B.C.  280',  and  died  after  three  years'  captivity.  Before  this  marriage, 
Scleucus,  by  a  former  wife,  Apama,  the  daughter  of  Artabazus,  had 
had  a  sou  Autiocbus,  who  conceived  a  strong  passion  for  his  mother- 
in  law  Stratonice,  to  gratify  which  Selcucus  resigned  her,  making  over 
to  him  at  the  same  time  the  majority  of  the  seventy-two  satrapies 
comprised  in  his  gnat  empire  ami  reserving  for  himself  those  only  to 
the  west  of  the  Euphrates.  At  the  close  of  his  reign,  he  made  war 
upon  Lysimachus,  and,  upon  his  defeat  aud  death,  conceived  the 
design  of  conquering  Macedonia.  Passing  over  to  Europe  for  this 
purpose,  lie  was  treacherously  killed  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  whom  he 
had  received  with  great  kindness  on  bis  flight  from  Egypt.  This  was 
B.C.  280,  iu  his  eighty-second  year.  The  character  of  Seleucus  is  much 
praised  by  ancient  historians.  His  military  talents  are  generally 
admitted,  and  he  was  not  deficient  in  the  virtues  of  civilisation.  A 
liberal  spirit  is  shown  iu  his  treatment  of  Demetrius  after  he  fell  into 
his  hands,  and  in  other  anecdotes  recorded  of  him.  The  prudence  of 
the  latir  measures  of  his  reign,  the  division  of  bis  empire  and  his 
expedition  into  Macedonia,  may  be  doubted.  He  was  possessed  of 
great  personal  strength  aud  courage. 

The  following  list  contains  the  successors  of  Seleucus,  with  the 
dates  of  their  accessions,  aud  a  short  notice  of  those  who  bore  his 
name  :  — 

2.  Antiochus  Soter. 

3.  Antiochus  Theus,  B.C.  261. 

4.  Selcucus  Callinicus  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus  Theus,  B.C.  246. 
The  empire  was  at  this  time  much  weakened  by  the  defection  of 
Bactria  and  Parthia,  and  the  wars  of  the  Antiochi  with  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.  Immtdiately  on  the  accession  of  Seleucus,  his  mother, 
jealous  of  any  rival  candidates  for  the  throne,  contrived  the  death  of 
Berenice,  the  Egyptiau  wife  of  the  late  king,  and  of  her  son.  To 
avenge  his  sister's  death,  Ptolemy  Euergetes  invaded  the  dominions  of 
Seleucus,  aud,  passing  the  Euphrates,  overran  them  as  far  as  Bactria. 
Seleucus,  being  hard  pressed  in  this  war,  called  iu  the  aid  of  his 
brother  Antiochus  Hierax,  promising  him  all  the  provinces  of  his 
empire  in  the  lesser  Asia.  Strengthened  by  an  alliance  with  some  of 
the  cities  in  Asia  Minor  (his  treaty  with  Smyrna  is  still  preserved 
among  the  Arundelian  Marbles),  he  attempted  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  Ptolemy,  but  which  was  broken  off  by  his  ambitious  brother 
Hierax,  who,  supported  by  the  King  of  Egypt  and  some  of  the 
Gaulish  mercenaries,  maintained  himself  for  a  long  time  against 
Seleucus,  and  being  at  length  defeated,  fled  to  Ptolemy,  and  perished 
in  Egypt. 

5.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Seleucus  seems  to  have  made  two 
expeditions  against  Parthia,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Arsaces,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  released 
from  his  captivity.  He  died  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  bis  son  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  B.C.  226,  a  weak  prince,  who  was 
cut  off  by  a  conspiracy  in  his  own  army  while  on  his  march  to  attack 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  had  seized  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  B.C.  223, 

6.  Antiochus  Magnus,  brother  to  the  late  king. 

7.  Seleucus  Philopator,  B.C.  187,  son  of  Antiochus,  succeeded  to  an 
impoverished  kingdom,  and,  reigning  feebly  for  twelve  years,  was 
murdered  by  Heliodorus. 

8.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  his  brother,  B.C.  175. 

9.  Antiochus  Eupator,  B.C.  164. 

10.  Demetrius  Soter,  B.C.  162. 

11.  Alexander  Bala,  a  usurper,  B.C.  150. 

12.  Demetrius  Nicator,  B.C.  146. 

13.  Antiochus  Sidetes,  B.C.  137  to  128. 

14.  Seleucus,  son  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  put  to  death  by  his  own 
mother  immediately  on  his  accession. 

15.  Antiochus  Grypus,  B.C.  125. 

16.  Antiochus  Cyziceuus,  B.C.  112  to  95;  after  the  first  eighteen 
months  of  his  reign,  jointly  with  Grypus,  till  the  death  of  the  latter, 
B.c.  96. 

17.  Seleucus  VI.,  and  last  of  the  name,  surnamed  Epiphanes 
Nicator,  the  son  of  Antiochus  Grypus,  driven  by  Antiochus  Eusebes 
into  Cilicia,  was  there  besieged  in  Mopsuestia,  and  killed,  B,c.  95. 

18.  Antiochus  Eusebes. 

19.  Philippus. 

20.  Antiochus. 

21.  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia  till  B.C.  69. 


22.  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  expelled  by  Pompey,  B.C.  65.  End  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Seleucida;. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  kings  of  this  race  were  weak  and  depraved, 
enfeebled  by  the  vices  of  their  age  and  country,  or  not  less  by  the 
decaying  state  of  their  empire.  The  decline  of  this  monarchy,  com- 
mencing fiorn  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  its  first  founder,  was 
accelerated  by  the  maritime  and  commercial  superiority  of  Egypt 
owing  to  the  possession  of  Cyprus,  Cilicia,  and  Tyre,  by  the  formation 
of  the  independent  kingdoms  of  Bactria  and  Parthia,  and  the  growth 
of  the  power  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus 
Magnus  by  the  Romans,  the  Seleucida;  could  only  maintain  a  hopeless 
struggle  with  hostile  neighbours  and  disaffected  subjects.  How  far 
the  destinies  of  the  eastern  world  might  have  been  changed  had 
Seleucus  made  the  Euphrates  the  boundary  of  his  empire,  aud  aban- 
doned his  western  conquests,  is  a  question  not  undeserving  considera- 
tion. 

The  coins  of  this  dynasty  ara  very  numerous.  Those  of  Seleucus 
Nicator  are  distinguished  from  tho  rest  by  their  exact  resemblance  in 
type,  style,  and  weight  to  thwe  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  young 
head  of  Hercules  in  the  lion's  skin,  Jupiter  /Etophorus  seated,  the 
head  of  Pallas  on  the  obverse,  aud  of  Victory  holding  out  a  wreath 
on  the  reverse,  are  copied,  with  the  name  of  Seleucus  instead  of  Alex- 
ander. There  are  others  with  a  horned  head  of  Seleucus,  said  to 
refer  to  his  extraordinary  effort  of  strength  in  holding  a  bull  by  the 
horns;  and  we  are  told  by  Appian  ('Synaca')  that  his  statues  in  con- 
sequence were  represented  horned.  We  also  find  the  anchor  as  a  type, 
which  probably  refers  to  a  prodigy  at  his  birth,  recorded  by  the  same 
author,  aud  prophetic  of  his  future  destiny. 

On  the  coins  of  the  later  Seleucidao  wo  have  as  a  very  general  type 
Apollo,  either  staudiug  or  seated  on  the  cortina,  holding  in  one  hand 
au  arrow,  in  the  other  a  bow  strung.  Other  types  are  winged  heads, 
probably  relating  to  l  erseus,  the  great  ancestor  of  the  Macedonians; 
the  elephant,  and  the  prow  of  a  vessel,  iu  reference  to  the  naval  aud 
military  forces  of  the  empire.  All  the  kings  bearing  the  name  of 
Seleucus  struck  coins,  with  the  exception  of  the  fifth  ;  and  we  may 
remark  the  long  aud  pompous  title  of  the  last  of  these  monarchs, 
2EAETKOT  Eni*ANOT2  NIKATOP02,  as  contrasted  with  the  falling 
fortunes  of  tho  dynasty,  and  with  the  simple  inscription  on  the  coins 
of  the  founder,  BA2IAEA2  2EAETKOT.  The  scattered  history  of  the 
Seleucida;  has  been  collected  from  Justin,  Appian,  Diodorus,  Polybius, 
and  others,  by  the  authors  of  the  'Universal  History;'  Vaillant, 
'  Historia  Scleucidaruni ;'  Erbhlich,  'Annales  Kegum  Syria;;'  Clinton, 
'Fasti  Hellenici,'  iii.  ;  and  Droysen,  *  Geschichte  der  Nachfolger 
Alexanders.' 


British  Museum.  Silver. 
Head  of  Seleucus  II.,  ■with  the  diadem.    Apollo  standing  leaning  on  a  tfipod  ; 
in  his  right  hand  an  arrow ;  the  inscription  BA2IAE.Q2  2EAETK0T,  and 
monogram. 


British  Museum.  Silver. 
Head  of  Seleucus  IV.,  with  the  diadem,  and  the  inscription  BA2IAE.02 
2EAETKOT  :  Apollo  seated  naked  on  the  cortina,  in  his  right  hand  an  arrow, 
in  the  left  a  bow  strung ;  below,  the  monogram. 

SELEUCUS.  [SELEUcrDiE.] 

SELIM  I.j  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  was  the  son  of  Bayezid  ot 
Bayacet  II.  He  was  born  under  the  reign  of  his  grandfather  Moham- 
med II..  in  1467.  Being  governor  of  Trebizond  in  1511,  he  revolted 
against  his  father,  and  marched  to  Constantinople,  'i  hough  he  was 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  the  Janissaries  aud  the 
spfihis  being  in  his  favour,  his  father  Bajazet  was  compelled  to  resign 
the  throne  to  him,  and  he  was  accordingly  proclaimed  on  the  23rd  of 
May  1512.  Selim  was  then  about  forty-six  years  of  age.  His  first 
step  after  his  accession  was  to  march  against  his  eldest  brother  Ahmed, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  some  troops  iu  Asia.  He  defeated  and  put 
him  to  death,  as  well  as  another  brother  named  Korkud,  aud  several 
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of  his  nephowa.  Seliui  next  iuvailed  the  dominions  of  Shall  Ismail, 
king  of  Persia,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  his  brother  Ahmed  ;  lie 
defeated  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  took  Tabriz,  the  capital  of  Persia 
(Soptember  1514).  After  annexing  Diyarbekr  to  his  empire,  and 
recovering  BoBnia,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Hungarians,  Selim, 
in  1517,  turned  his  arms  against  Kausu-al-Ghauri,  sultau  of  Egypt, 
whom  ho  dofeated  and  slow  at  Merj-Dabik,  close  to  Aleppo  (August  24, 
1616).  Taking  the  route  of  Uamab,  Hemts  (the  ancient  Emesa),  and 
Damascus,  which  cities  made  no  resistance,  and  submitted  to  him, 
Selim  marched  his  army  into  Egypt.  Close  to  Cairo  ho  was  opposed 
by  Tuman  Bey,  whom  the  Mamluks  had  chosen  for  commander  after 
the  death  of  Kansu ;  but  in  the  battle  that  ensued  that  prince  was 
defeated  and  slain,  and  the  dynasty  to  which  he  belonged  completely 
overthrown.  Master  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  Selim  returned  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  he  made  a  vow  not  to  lay  down  his  arms  until  he  had 
subdued  the  whole  of  Persia.  Death  however  prevented  the  execution 
of  his  project.  As  he  was  journeying  from  Constantinople  to  Adrian- 
ople,  ho  was  attacked  by  a  disease  which  terminated  in  his  death  at 
OgrashKoi,  a  village  of  Thrace,  on  the  22nd  of  September  1520. 
Selim  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  vigorous  of  the  Othoman  sove- 
reigns. He  made  greater  additions  than  any  of  his  predecessors  to 
the  Turkish  empire.  His  eminent  qualities  were  however  stained 
by  his  excessive  cruelty,  of  which  he  gave  remarkable  instances 
during  his  reign.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Suleyman,  surnamed 
'  the  Great.' 

SELIM  II.,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  succeeded  his  father  Suleyman 
in  1566.  The  principal  events  of  his  reign  were  the  suppression  of  a 
formidable  rebellion  in  Yemen  (156S-70),  the  taking  of  Tunis  and  La 
Goleta  from  the  Spaniards,  and  tho  conquest  of  Cyprus,  which  after  a 
vigorous  resistance  was  taken  from  the  Venetians  in  1571.  In  the 
same  year  was  fought  the  celebrated  naval  battle  of  Lepanto,  by  which 
the  Turkish  navy  was  almost  annihilated.  Notwithstanding  this 
splendid  success,  the  Venetians,  in  1574,  were  obliged  to  make  peace 
with  the  Turks  upon  very  disadvantageous  terms.  During  the 
remainder  of  Selim'a  reign,  the  affairs  of  the  Othoman  empire  were 
very  prosperous.  Selim  died  on  September  12, 1574,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  Muntd. 

SELIM  III.,  son  of  Sultan  Mustapha  III.,  was  born  December  24, 
1761.  Mustapha  III.  was  succeeded  by  his  only  brother  Abdu-1- 
Hamid,  and  Selim  was  shut  up  in  the  seraglio  among  the  women  and 
eunuchs.  Abdu-l-Hamid  died  April  7,  1789,  and  Selim  then  became 
sultan.  Selim  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  his  nation  and 
of  the  East.  Before  his  accession,  while  confined  to  the  seraglio,  he 
studied  Turkish  and  European  history,  and  conceived  the  plan  of 
becoming  the  regenerator  of  Turkey.  He  had  a  regular  correspondence 
with  distinguished  Turkish  statesmen,  with  Count  de  Choiseul,  tho 
French  ambassador,  and  it  is  Baid  that  he  exchanged  letters  with  the 
king  himself,  Louis  XVI.  of  France. 

He  resolved  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  but  he  was 
dissuaded  from  it  by  the  diwan,  who  were  afraid  of  troubles  in  Con- 
stantinople. The  war  meanwhile  was  carried  on  with  great  loss. 
The  Turks  were  beaten  at  Martinestie  by  the  united  Austrians  and 
Pussians ;  the  Austrians  took  Belgrade ;  the  Russians,  Bender  and 
Isma'il ;  and  Turkey  would  have  been  overrun,  but  for  the  interven- 
tion of  England,  Prussia,  and  Sweden.  Thus  peace  was  concluded 
in  a. ii.  1205  (a.d.  1791)  at  Szistowa  with  the  Emperor  Leopold  II., 
the  successor  of  Joseph  II.,  who  restored  his  conquests  to  Turkey  ; 
and  with  Russia  in  a.h.  1206  (a.d.  1792)  at  Jassy.  By  the  peace  of 
Jassy  the  Porte  consented  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Crimea  with 
Russia,  and  the  Dniester  became  the  frontier  between  the  two  empires. 
Sultan  Selim  now  began  his  work  of  reformation,  but  during  a  long 
period  his  efforts  were  checked  by  troubles  in  Syria  and  Egypt :  by 
the  rebellion  of  Paswdh  Oghlu,  pasha  of  Widdin  ;  and  by  the  increasing 
power  of  Ali  Pasha  of  Janina.  [Ali  Pasha.]  The  conquest  of 
Egypt  by,  Bonaparte  led  to  a  war  with  France.  The  grand-vizir, 
Yuauf  Pasha,  was  routed  in  the  battle  of  Abukir,  and  his  army  was 
completely  destroyed  by  the  French,  but  Egypt  was  taken  by  the 
English,  who  restored  it  to  the  Porte  in  A.n.  1218  (a.d.  1803).  Pre- 
viously to  this,  Selim  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  Russia,  Naples, 
and  England,  in  consequence  of  which  a  united  Turkish  and  Russian 
fleet  took  possession  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  which,  conformably  to  a 
treaty  concluded  between  Selim  and  the  Emperor  Paul,  were  con- 
stituted into  a  republic,  a.h.  1215  (a.d.  1800).  Selim  acquired  the 
protectorship  of  this  new  republic  on  condition  of  consenting  to  tho 
incorporation  of  the  kingdom  of  Georgia  with  Russia.  Peace  with 
Fiance  was  concluded  in  a.h.  1217  (a.d.  1S02),  no  change  taking  place, 
except  that  France  acquired  the  free  navigation  on  the  Black  Sea,  a 
privilege  which  was  soon  afterwards  granted  to  England  and  to  several 
other  European  powers.  Having  thus  secured  his  political  position, 
Selim  at  last  began  his  reforms.  His  administrative  division  of  the 
empire  has  been  mentioned  above.  In  order  to  regenerate  his  army, 
the  discipline  of  which  was  entirely  slackened,  he  appointed  a  com- 
mission, from  which  the  troops  received  a  new  organisation,  the 
'Nizam  Jedid/  by  which  they  were  put  on  a  footing  similar  to  that 
of  European  armies.  He  also  introduced  several  changes  into  the 
system  of  taxation  :  he  gave  a  new  organisation  to  the  diwan  ;  but  in 
order  to  fill  the  treasury  he  debased  the  money.  These  reforms  we  e 
the  pretext  for  many  rebellions.    In  the  meantime  the  jealousy  of 
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England  and  Russia  was  excited  by  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
French  ambassador,  Count  Sebaftiani  ;  and  Selim,  as  well  as  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  having  both  violated  the  treaty  of  Kuchuk 
Kainarji  by  arbitrarily  interfering  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  a  war  broko  out  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  asni>-,ted 
by  England  (December  1800).  Admiral  Duckworth  forced  the 
passage  of  tho  Dardanelles,  and  threatened  to  bombard  Constanti- 
nople. Sultan  Selim  displayed  the  greatest  activity  in  preparing  for 
resistance,  and  Admiral  Duckworth,  fearing  that  his  retreat  would  bo 
cut  off,  sailed  back  to  the  Mediterranean.  Constantinople  was  naved 
but  tho  Russians  made  continual  progress  on  the  Danube.  The  defeats 
of  the  army  were  considered  by  the  people  us  a  consequence  of  tho 
'Nizam  Jedid;'  they  manifested  their  dissatisfaction,  and  the 
Janissaries,  who  saw  their  ruin  in  the  new  organisation,  broke  out  in 
rebellion.  To  the  number  of  15,000  men,  they  occupied  Pera,  and 
directed  their  ordnance  against  the  Seraglio.  The  Mufti  joined  their 
party,  and  by  a  fetw.i  declared  "that  Sultau  Selim  III.  had  forfeited 
tho  throne  because  ho  had  procreated  no  heir,  and  introduced  the 
Nizam  Jedid  and  several  other  innovations."  He  was  deposed  May  29, 
1807,  and  Mustapha  IV.,  son  of  Abdul-Hamid,  was  elected  in  his 
place.  Selim  was  put  in  confinement,  and  strangled  by  order  of 
Mustapha,  July  28,  1808.  Mustapha  waB  deposed,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mahmud  II.    [Maumud  II.;  Mustapha  IV.] 

SELJUKIDES,  or  SELJUCIANS,  a  dynasty  originally  Tartar,  and 
descended  from  a  captain  named  Seljuk  ;  they  settled  first  in  Trans- 
oxiana,  whence  they  made  their  way  into  Khorassan  ;  and  afterwards 
under  the  name  of  tho  Iranian,  Kermanian,  and  Rumi  dynasties, 
governed  great  part  of  the  south  of  Asia. 

The  oriental  account  of  the  origin  of  this  family,  as  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  somewhat  conflicting  statements,  is  as  follows  :— Seljuk 
was  the  son  of  Dekak,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  trusted  officers  of 
Bigti,  chief  or  khan  of  the  Kipchak  Tartars,  who  inhabited  the  plain 
north  of  the  Caspian.  This  prince,  expecting  from  Seljuk  the  valour 
and  fidelity  of  his  father,  brought  him  up  from  his  boyhood,  and 
found  all  his  expectations  fulfilled  in  him ;  but  the  growing  influence 
of  the  favourite,  and  some  insolence  towards  his  master,  provoked  the 
latter  to  banish  him  from  his  territories ;  and  Seljuk  in  consequence 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Samarkhand  and  Bokhara,  where  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  small  state.  He  also  embraced  Moham- 
medanism, and  is  said  to  have  been  killed  at  the  age  of  107,  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  pagan  Tartars  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Mohammedan 
empire.  Seljuk  left  three,  or  according  to  others,  four  sons;  but  the 
most  influential  members  of  his  family  were  his  two  grandsons, 
Mohammed  or  Togrul  Beg,  and  Daoud  or  Giafar  Beg,  who  sent  their 
uncle  Israel  to  make  terms  of  alliance  with  Mahmoud  of  Ghizui,  the 
then  ruler  of  Khorassan.  Mahmoud  is  said  to  have  questioned  Israel 
on  the  resources  of  his  family,  and  to  have  received  for  answer,  in 
the  quaint  style  of  the  East,  that  if  Israel  were  to  send  to  his  camp 
one  of  two  arrows  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  fifty  thousand  horse- 
men would  be  despatched  to  his  orders ;  on  sending  the  other  arrow, 
fifty  thousand  more ;  and  that  if  he  despatched  the  bow,  it  would 
be  answered  by  sending  to  him  two  hundred  thousand  horsemen  ; 
information  which  so  startled  Mahmoud  that  he  confined  the  am- 
bassador till  his  death  in  one  of  the  castles  of  Khorassan.  Oriental 
historians  differ  as  to  the  passage  of  the  Seljuk  family  into 
Khorassan,  some  of  them  placing  this  event  under  the  reign  of 
Mahmoud,  and  others  under  that  of  his  son  Massoud.  It  appears 
certain  however  that  Abu  Taleb  Mohammed  Rocneddin  (the  pillar  of 
the  true  religion),  named  also  Togrul  Beg,  or,  as  the  Greeks  have 
corrupted  it,  Tangialopex,  was  crowned  at  Nishapour,  a.h.  429 
(a.d.  1038),  being  the  first  of  the  Iranian  dynasty  of  the  Seljukides. 
The  conquest  of  Nishapour  was  followed  by  that  of  Herat  and  Meru, 
and  shortly  after  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Khorassan.  The  whole  of 
his  reign  of  twenty-six  years  was  occupied  in  wars  with  the  sultans  of 
the  Gaznevide  dynasty,  and  in  successive  conquests  of  the  provinces 
of  Persia ;  and  on  his  death,  and  that  of  his  brother  Jafar  Beg,  the 
whole  conquests  of  the  two  devolved  upon  the  son  of  the  latter.  Alp 
Arslan,  who  during  the  life  of  his  father  and  uncle  had  distinguished 
himself  for  his  bravery  and  generalship. 

Alp  Arslan,  signifying  the  '  courageous  liou,'  is  the  Turkish  surname 
of  this  prince,  whose  original  surname  was  Israel,  and  who  received, 
on  his  embracing  Mohammedanism,  the  name  of  Azzoddin,  or  'strength 
of  religion,'  from  the  kalif  Kaim  Bimrillah.  The  beginning  of  his 
reign  was  chiefly  occupied  in  the  suppression  of  revolts  which  were 
raised  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  ;  and  many  singular  stories  are 
told  of  the  uniform  and  almost  miraculous  good  fortune  which 
attended  him.  In  A.D.  1070  he  signally  defeated  the  Greeks  at 
Akhlat,  a  city  near  Lake  Van  ;  and  in  1071  again  encountered  a 
larger  army  of  this  nation,  commanded  by  the  emperor  Romanus 
Diogenes  in  person,  completely  routed  his  army,  and  took  the 
emperor  himself  prisoner.  The  generosity  with  which  Alp  Arslan 
restored  to  liberty  his  illustrious  captive,  is  a  frequent  theme  of 
praise  with  the  oriental  writers,  who  are  fond  of  adducing  this  con- 
queror as  an  example  of  bravery,  generosity,  and  the  instability  of 
greatness.  Alp  Arslan,  after  many  important  conquests  in  Georgia, 
set  out  on  his  long-projected  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Turkestan, 
and  in  this  he  ended  his  life.  Incensed  at  the  obstinate  defence  of  a 
fortress  which  he  had  taken,  he  bitterly  reproached  the  governor  of 
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it,  and  ordered  bim  to  be  cruelly  put  to  deatb.  Tbe  captive,  takiDg 
a  concealed  knife  from  bis  boot,  rushed  upon  the  sultan  ;  the  latter, 
confiding  in  bis  own  strength  and  unerring  archery,  bade  his  guards 
leave  to  him  tbe  punishment  of  the  rebel ;  the  arrow  of  the  unrivalled 
bowman  for  this  once  missed  its  aim,  and  Alp  Arslan  received  a 
mortal  wound.  He  died  a  few  hours  after,  in  the  tenth  year  of  bis 
reign  (a.d.  1073),  confessing  with  his  dying  breath  the  presumption 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  his  fate. 

Mulek  Shah,  surnamed  Moezzeddin  Abulfatah,  son  of  Alp  Arslan, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1073,  and  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  defeated 
his  two  uncles,  who  had  rebelled  against  bim  ;  one  of  these  he  after- 
wards poisoned  in  prison,  as  he  found  that  his  own  troops  were  growing 
mutinous  in  the  idea  of  making  the  captive  their  leader.  In  1 075  Aftis, 
one  of  tbe  generals  of  Malek  Shab,  took  Damascus,  and  subdued  the 
greater  part  of  Syria,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  to  possess 
himself  of  Egypt.  Malek  Sbah  himself  reduced  Mawarannahr  (the 
country  beyond  the  Jihun)  in  1078,  and  two  years  afterwards  made 
preparations  to  invade  the  dominions  of  Ibrahim,  the  ninth  Gaznevide 
sultan.  This  intention  however  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  relinquish, 
and  he  received  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Ibrahim.  In  1090  the 
successes  of  the  Batanhns,  or  Assassins,  made  Malek  Shah  send  them 
an  embassy,  requiring  c  bedience  in  a  somewhat  threatening  tone  ;  but 
the  singular  proof  which  tbe  ambassador  received  of  the  devotion  that 
tLese  men  bore  their  master  (three  of  them  haviDg  slain  themselves 
successively  at  his  command),  induced  the  sultan  to  suspend  his  pro- 
ceedings against  them.  Shortly  after,  the  vizir  lsizam-al-Mulk,  who 
had  been  disgraced  a  little  time  before,  was  murdered  by  an  emissary 
uf  this  fraternity.  Malek  Shah  died  at  Baghdad  in  1092,  leaving 
behind  bim  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  of  the  Seljukian 
princes. 

Barkiarok,  the  elder  son  of  Malek  Shah,  was  the  virtual  successor  of 
bis  father,  though  the  latter  bad  left  bis  kingdom  to  his  younger  son 
Mahuuid,  then  only  six  years  old,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  widow 
Turkhau  Khatan.  Tbe  queen-regent  fixed  herself  in  Ispahan,  where 
she  was  besieged  by  Barkiarok ;  but  fearing  a  revolt  of  the  citizens, 
she  consented  to  divide  the  government  with  her  stepson,  taking  for 
Mahmud  the  province  of  Ispahan  and  its  dependencies,  while  she  left 
to  Barkiar  ok  the  rest  of  his  father's  dominions.  The  death  of  the 
infant  piinie  shortly  after  however  devolved  the  separated  province 
Again  upon  Barkiarok.  His  next  opponent  was  bis  uncle  Tajaddowlet 
Tatash,  governor  of  all  Syiia,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  in  1095; 
and  this  revolt  was  followed  three  years  after  by  that  of  Mohammed, 
younger  brother  of  Barkiarok,  who,  by  the  mutiny  of  the  troops  of 
the  latter,  gained  possession  of  Irak  without  striking  a  blow.  From 
this  date  till  1104  the  brothers  were  engaged  in  perpetual  skirmishes, 
which  were  ended  by  a  treaty  in  tbe  year  last  mentioned,  giving  to 
Mohammed  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Mousul,  Azerbijan,  Armenia,  and 
Georgia,  and  ieaving  Barkiarok  in  possession  of  the  rest.  He  died 
however  in  the  year  when  this  treaty  was  concluded,  appointing  as  bis 
successor  his  son  Malek  Shah.  During  this  reign  the  Crusaders  entered 
Syria. 

Mohammed,  the  brother  of  the  late  kiDg,  was  too  powerful  to  permit 
the  succession  of  an  infant  prince;  and  on  the  death  of  his  brother- 
he  marched  to  Baghdad,  where  he  was  invested  with  the  sovereignty. 
He  conquered  part  of  India,  and  refused  an  immense  ransom  for  an  idol, 
which  he  ordered  to  be  placed  as  the  threshold  of  a  magnificent  college 
built  at  Ispahan,  that  the  feet  of  the  faithful  might  perpetually  tr  ample 
on  it.  He  died  in  1117,  appointing  his  son  Mahmud  Abulcassem  bis 
successor. 

Sanjar  however,  brother  of  the  late  king,  who  had  held  the  govern- 
ment of  Khorassan  under  him  and  his  predecessor  during  twenty 
years,  took  advantage  of  his  power  to  claim  the  succession,  leaving 
to  Mahmud  the  province  of  Irak.  In  1127  died  Kothboddin,  the 
Kharezm  Shah,  or  king  of  Karazm.  This  dominion,  originally 
dependent  upon  tbe  office  of  chief  cupbear  er,  to  which  the  revenues 
of  Kharezm  were  annexed,  had  grown  into  a  virtual  sovereignty,  and 
though  Kothboddin  and  his  son  Atsiz  bad  actually  performed  alter- 
nately the  office  by  which  they  held  their  land,  the  latter  harassed  the 
sultan  Sanjar  with  perpetual  hostilities,  and  is  generally  considered  as 
the  first  actual  sovereign  of  a  dynasty  which  eventually  overturned 
that  of  the  Iranian  Seljuks.  In  1153,  Sanjar,  after  gaining  a  signal 
victory  over  the  Sultan  of  Gaur,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turkmans, 
whom  he  had  attempted  to  chastise  for  non-payment  of  their  tribute, 
and  detained  by  them  for  four  years.  He  escaped  by  a  stratagem,  but 
died  the  year  after  his  restoration  to  liberty,  of  grief,  it  is  said,  at  the 
ravages  committed  by  the  Turkmans  during  his  captivity.  He  died  in 
1157,  after  a  reign  of  forty  years.  He  was  succeeded  bj  Mahmud,  the 
son  of  his  sister,  who  governed  for  five  years  in  Khorassan,  after  which 
he  was  defeated  and  deprived  of  his  sight  by  a  rebel,  who  shared  with 
tbe  sultan  of  Kharezm  the  province  of  Khorassan,  and  thu3  put  an 
end  to  the  Seljukian  dominion  there.  Between  Sanjar  however  and 
Mahmud,  the  eastern  historians  count  three  Seljukian  strltans — 

Mahmud  Abulcassem,  already  mentioned  as  sultan  of  Irak,  and  his 
two  successors  in  that  dignity, 

Togrul  and 

Massoud.  The  reign  of  these  sultans,  the  last  of  whom  died  before 
the  close  of  Sanjar's  reign,  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  dissensions 
with  the  kalifa  of  Baghdad,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  dyna.-tyi 


that  of  the  Atabegs  of  Irak.  With  the  death  of  Massoud,  in  1152, 
ended  the  domination  of  the  Seljuks  in  Irak.    Of  his  successors, 

Malek  Shah  II.,  who  is  variously  represented  as  the  grandson  or 
great-grandson  of  Malek  Shah  I., 

Mohammed  II.,  brother  of  Malek  Shah,  and 

Suleyman  Shah,  Bon  of  Mohammed  I.,  and 

Malek  Arslan,  his  nephew,  little  is  recorded  but  their  mutual 
dissensions  and  alternate  depositions  one  of  the  other.  The  last- 
named  of  these  died  in  1175,  and  was  succeeded  by 

Togrul  II.,  the  last  sultan  of  this  dynasty,  reigned  eighteen  years, 
perpetually  insulted  and  harassed  by  the  Atabegs  of  Baghdad,  aud 
was  at  last  slain  in  a  contest  with  them  in  1193. 

The  Seljuks  of  Kerman,  or  Karamania,  beginning  their  empire  with 
this  province,  extended  it  afterwards  to  Ears,  Mckran,  part  of  Segestan 
and  Zabulistan,  and  perhaps  part  of  India.    The  first  of  this  line  was 

Kaderd,  rrephew  of  Togrul  Beg,  who  appointed  him  governor  of 
Kerman,  in  1011.  He  was  poisoned  in  1072,  by  his  nephew  Malek 
Sbah  I.,  who  had  taken  him  prisoner  in  an  attempt  to  invade  his 
dominions.    He  left  his  dominions  to  his  son, 

Soltan  Shah,  who  was  permitted  by  the  conqueror  of  his  father  to 
assume  the  government  of  them.  He  died  in  1074,  or,  according  to 
other  authorities,  in  1084.  The  remaining  princes  of  this  dynasty 
are — 

Turan  Shah,  died  in  1095. 

Iran  Shah,  his  son,  slain  by  his  subjects  for  bis  cruelty  in  1100. 
Arslan  Shah,  nephew  of  the  last  mentioned,  reigned  in  peace  42 
years,  leaving  his  crown  in  1141  to  bis  sou 
Mohammed,  who  died  in  1156. 

Togrol  Shah,  son  of  Mohammed,  died  in  1 167,  leaving  three  eons, 
Arslan  Shah, 
Baharam  Shah,  and 

Turan  Shah,  who  reigned  alternately  as  each  could  wrest  the  king- 
dom from  the  others,  until  Turan  Shah  left  the  kingdom  to 

Mohammed  Shah,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Malek  Dinar,  who 
conquered  Kerman  in  1187,  thus  terminating  this  dynasty. 

The  Seljuks  of  Rum  (a  name  somewhat  loosely  applied  to  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Greek  emperors  in  Asia,  but  here  including  Asia  Minor 
and  part  of  the  rest  of  what  is  now  Turkey  in  Asia)  take  their  origin 
from  Kotolmisb,  nephew  and  general  of  Togrul  Beg,  who  being  sent 
by  his  uncle  against  the  Greeks,  and  failing  in  his  enterprise,  rebelled 
from  fear  of  his  sovereign's  displeasure.  After  long  hostilities,  which 
outlasted  the  life  of  Togrul  Beg,  his  successor  Alp  Arslan  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Kotolmish,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  latter  aud  his 
heirs  should  hold  all  the  territory  he  could  t;ike  from  the  Greeks,  and 
that  the  sultan  should  furnish  him  with  assistance  for  thnt  purpose. 
In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  Kotolmish  and  his  sons  gained 
possession  of  Perearmenia,  Lycaonia,  Cappadocia,  and  Bithj  nia ;  these 
conquests  were  left  to 

Suleyman,  one  of  the  five  sons  of  Kotolmish,  who  is  considered  to 
have  begun  his  reign  as  the  first  Seljuk  sultan  of  Rum  in  1087. 
There  is  however  some  discrepancy  between  Oriental  and  Greek 
historians  as  to  tbe  source  of  Suleyman 's  power,  the  latter  deriving 
it  from  an  independent  grant  made  to  him  by  Alp  Arslan,  and  not 
from  his  father  Kotolmish.  Suleyman  took  Nice  and  Antioch,  but 
was  slain  in  1085,  under  the  walls  of  Aleppo,  by  the  governor  of 
Damascus,  Tajoddowlat,  having  been  engaged  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  reign  in  assisting  one  competitor  for  the  Greek  throne  agaiust 
another,  and  in  taking  advantage  of  their  quarrels  for  bis  own 
aggrandisement.  After  an  interregnum  of  nine  years,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son 

Kilij  Arslan,  of  whom  little  is  recorded  by  the  Oriental  historians, 
and  who  is  mentioned  by  the  Greeks  only  in  connection  with  their 
own  history.  He  repaired  Nice,  and  fixed  his  government  there, 
but  was  driven  from  it  by  the  Greeks  and  Norman  crusaders.  After  a 
reign  troubled  by  perpetual  assaults  of  the  two  powers  just  mentioned, 
he  was  drowned  in  an  action  against  the  general  of  Mohammed, 
sultan  of  Irak,  after  taking  possession  of  Mosul  at  the  invitation  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  Greek  writers  introduce  after  bim  a  sultan  not 
mentioned  by  the  Oriental  historians,  whom  they  call 

Saysan,  who,  they  say,  after  suffering  several  defeats  from  the 
Greeks,  made  with  them  a  treaty  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter,  but  was  treacherously  bliuded  and  afterwards  murdered,  in 
1116,  by 

Masoud,  his  brother,  who  reigned  till  1152,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son 

Kilij  Arslan  II.,  an  active  and  prudent  priuce,  who  dispossessed  his 
two  brothers  of  their  share  of  the  kingdom  left  by  his  father,  availed 
himself  of  the  friendship  or  folly  of  the  emperor  Manuel  to  procure 
supplies  of  money  for  raising  soldiers,  and  in  a  contest  with  Manuel,  origi- 
nating in  the  building  of  two  forts  by  the  latter  ,  he  defeated  the  Emperor 
in  a  sanguinary  battle,  and  obtained  as  an  article  of  peace  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  forts.  This  treaty,  being  only  partially  fulfilled  on  the 
emperor's  side,  gave  occasion  to  fresh  hostilities,  in  the  course  of  which 
Manuel  died,  and  which  ended  in  the  aggrandisement  of  Kilij  Arslan. 
In  his  old  age,  having  divided  his  kingdom  among  his  sons,  he  was 
treated  by  them  with  great  unkindness ;  and  Kothboddin,  to  whom 
Iconium  had  fallen,  with  the  possession  of  which  the  succession  to 
the  empire  was  usually  connected,  imprisoned  his  father.    The  L>  tcr 
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however  contrived  to  make  bis  escape,  and  was  reinstated  in  his 
kingdom  l>y  his  son  Kai  Khosrou.  In  consequence  of  this,  Kai 
Khosro*  waR  invested  with  the  government  of  Iconium,  which  had 
been  taken  by  him  from  his  brother;  and  he  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  kingdom.    At  the  death  of  the  hitter,  in  1102, 

Kai  Khosrou,  surnamcd  Oaiatboddin,  obtained  several  successes  in 
the  beginning  of  bis  reign  against  the  emperor  Alexis;  but  in  1198 
he  was  dispossessed  by  his  brother 

Rokneddin,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Koth- 
boddiu,  seized  not  only  upon  his  dominions,  but  also  on  those  of  his 
other  brothers.    He  died  in  1203,  leaving  his  son 

Kilij  Arslan  III.,  a  minor,  from  whom  however  the  throno  was 
wrested  almost  immediately  on  his  accession  by  his  uncle,  the 
deposed  sultan  Kai  Khosrou,  who  thus  recovered  his  lost  dignity. 
He  reigned  after  this,  says  the  Oriental  history,  with  great  power  and 
dignity  ;  he  was  afterwards  concerned  in  the  disputes  of  the  pretenders 
to  the  Greek  empire,  and  in  one  of  these  he  perished  in  a  personal 
encounter  with  Lascaris,  one  of  the  competitors.    He  left  two  sons, 

Azzoddin  Kai  Kaus,  who  died  after  a  reign  of  a  year,  in  1219,  and 

Alaoddin  Kaikobad,  who  succeeded  his  brother.  He  is  the  Aladdin 
of  the  writers  on  the  Crusades  ;  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  princes 
of  this  dynasty.  He  extended  the  dominions  of  his  family  in  the 
Kist,  and  governed  with  extraordinary  prudence  and  firmness.  He 
died  in  123(3.    His  son 

Qaiathoddin  Kai  Khosrou  II.  was  a  voluptuous  and  uxorious  prince, 
during  whose  reign  the  dominions  of  his  house  became  tributary  to 
the  Mogols.    He  died  in  1244.    His  son 

Azzoddin  succeeded  him,  and  being  required  by  Oktay,  the  khan  of 
the  Mogols,  to  come  to  do  him  homage,  he  sent  his  brother  Roknoddin 
in  his  stead.  The  result  of  this  was,  that  when  a  Tartar  lieutenant 
or  viceroy  was  sent  into  Rum,  it  was  with  the  commission  to  put  Rok- 
noddin in  the  place  of  his  brother.  A  division  was  afterwards  effected, 
Azzoddin  receiving  the  Western  and  Roknoddin  the  Eastern  provinces. 
Azzoddin  however  was  again  deposed,  and  Roknoddin,  whom  he  had 
attempted  to  murder,  was  placed  in  his  room  by  the  Tartars.  On 
this  occasion  Azzoddin  fled  to  the  Greek  emperor  (1261),  who  for 
some  time  amused  him  with  promises;  but  at  length  Azzoddin,  per- 
ceiving or  fearing  the  emperor's  intention  to  make  him  prisoner, 
intrigued  to  bring  the  Tartars  upon  the  emperor,  and  thus  escaped. 
After  this  his  name  does  not  appear  again  in  history.  Of  the  remaining 
sultans, 

Kai  Khosrou  III.,  son  of  Roknoddin,  slain  in  1283; 
Gaiathoddin  Massoud  II.,  son  of  Azzoddiu  Kai  Kaus,  who  died  in 
1288;  and 

Kai  Kobad,  the  nephew  of  Massoud,  who  was  put  to  death  in  1300, 
little  is  on  record  beyond  the  dates  annexed  to  their  names.  From 
tho  time  of  Gaiathoddin  Kai  Khosrou,  the  Seljuk  sultaus  had  been  in 
fact  mere  pageants  under  the  actual  government  of  the  Mogols,  who 
summoned  them  to  do  the  most  servile  homage,  deposed  and  set  them 
up,  and  even  put  them  to  death  at  their  pleasure.  Out  of  the  wrecks 
of  this  empire  arose  that  of  the  Othmans,  or  Turks,  founded  by 
OtbmaD,  a  Seljuk  captain. 

SELKIRK,  ALEXANDER,  was  born  at  Largo,  on  the  const  of  Fife, 
in  1676,  and  bred  to  the  sea.  Having  engaged  in  the  half-piratical 
half-exploring  voyages  in  the  American  seas,  iuto  which  the  spirit  of 
adventure  then  led  so  many  of  our  countrymen,  he  quarrelled  with 
his  captain,  one  Straddling,  by  whom  he  was  set  on  shore  on  the 
uninhabited  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  with  a  few  books,  his  nautical 
instruments,  a  knife,  boiler,  axe,  gun,  powder  and  ball,  for  his  whole 
equipment,  in  September  1704.  After  four  years  and  four  months' 
residence,  he  was  taken  off  by  two  English  vessels,  commanded  by 
Captain  Woods  Rogers,  in  February  1709,  in  the  account  of  whose 
voyage  we  find  the  following  passage  . — "  At  first  the  terror  and  lone- 
liness of  the  place  sunk  deeply  on  bis  spirits ;  but  in  time  he  became 
inured  to  it,  and  got  the  better  of  his  melancholy.  He  had  erected 
two  huts,  one  of  which  served  him  for  a  kitchen,  the  other  for  a 
dining-room  and  bed  chamber  ;  they  were  made  of  pimento  wood, 
which  supplied  him  also  with  fire  and  candle,  burning  very  clear,  and 
yielding  a  most  refreshing  fragrant  smell ;  the  roof  was  of  loDg  grass, 
and  his  wainscoting  the  skins  of  goats,  near  five  hundred  whereof  he 
had  killed  during  his  residence  here,  and  caught  above  five  hundred 
more,  which  he  marked  on  the  ears,  and  then  set  at  liberty.  When 
his  ammunition  was  exhausted,  he  caught  them  by  running ;  and  so 
practised  was  he  in  that  exercise,  that  the  swiftest  goat  on  the  island 
was  scarcely  a  match  for  him.  On  his  being  first  abandoned  here,  he 
relished  his  food,  which  was  boiled  goat's  flesh  and  crawfish,  but 
indifferently,  for  want  of  salt;  however,  in  time  he  got  the  better  of 
the  nicety  of  his  palate,  and  was  well  enough  pleased  with  the  seasoning 
of  the  pimento  fruit.  When  his  clothes  were  worn  out,  he  made 
himself  a  covering  of  goat-skin,  joined  together  with  thongs  which  he 
had  cut  with  his  knife,  and  which  he  run  through  holes  made  with  a 
nail  instead  of  a  needle  :  he  had  a  piece  of  linen  by  him,  of  which  he  had 
made  a  sort  of  shirt,  and  this  was  sewn  in  the  same  manner.  He  bad 
no  shoes  left  in  a  month's  time  :  his  feet,  having  been  so  long  bare, 
were  now  become  quite  callous;  and  he  was  some  time  on  board 
before  he  could  wear  a  6hoe.  The  rats  at  first  plagued  him  very 
much,  growiDg  so  bold  as  to  gnaw  his  feet  and  clothes  while  he  slept : 
however,  he  soon  taught  them  to  keep  at  greater  distance,  with  the 


assistance  of  some  cats  that  had  been  left  ashoro  by  the  slfips;  of 
these  and  a  few  kids  ho  made  pets,  and  u-ed  to  divert  himself  by 
teaching  them  a  thousand  tricks."  He  had  one  narrow  escape,  having 
fallen  over  a  precipice  while  in  the  act  of  mtohlog  I  goat :  on  recover- 
ing his  senses,  he  found  tho  animal  dead  under  him.  Thirty  years 
alter,  the  first  gout  shot  by  Anson's  crew  was  found  to  be  marked  M 
above  descrihed.  After  his  knife  was  wore  out,  ho  managed  to  fafgfl 
others  from  old  iron  hoops.  Ho  had  some  difficulty  in  returning  to 
the  use  of  speech,  and  in  reconciling  himself  to  the  ship's  provision* 
and  to  spirits.  Rogors  made  him  bis  mate,  and  he  returned  to  England 
in  1711.  It  is  said  that  he  gave  his  papers  to  Defoe,  who  stole  from 
them  the  Btory  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe ; '  but  the  above  extract,  which 
on  that  account  we  have  given  at  full  leugth,  shows  that  whatever 
communications  may  have  passed  between  Defoe  and  Selkirk,  the 
former  can  have  borrowed  little  beyond  the  mere  idea  of  a  man  being 
left  alone  on  a  desert  isle,  there  being  scarcely  anything  common  to 
the  adventures  of  tho  real  and  the  fictitious  solitary.  (  Voyaye  of 
C'apt.  Hogert,  in  Collect,  of  Voyuyes,  12mo,  Loud.,  17T-6 ;  Chalmers, 
Biug.) 

*SELLON,  PRISCILLA  LYDIA,  a  daughter  of  Captain  W.  E. 
Sellon,  H.N.,  was  born  about  the  year  1820.  She  was  led  by  the 
public  appeals  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  to  devote  herself,  in  co- 
operation with  the  clergy  of  Devonport,  to  tho  visiting  of  the  siek  rind 
poor  of  that  place  and  of  Plymouth,  and  especially  in  the  endeavour 
to  seek  out  and  bring  under  educational  influence  the  wretched  and 
neglected  children  of  those  towns.  Her  name  however  first  attracted 
public  attention  in  1849,  when,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  I'u-sey 
of  Oxford  [PuSEY,  E.  B.],  she  commenced  the  experiment  of  estab- 
lishing an  order  of  religious  ladies  at  Devonport  as  a  Protestant  sister- 
hood, iD  imitation  or  emulation  of  the  religious  orders  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Their  chief  duties  were  to  nurse  the  sick,  and  to 
carry  on  schools  for  the  education  of  poor  children  in  the  three  towns 
of  Plymouth,  Stouehouse,  and  Devonport.  The  institution  at  fir>t  was 
placed  under  the  superintendence  and  control  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
Dr.  Phillpotts;  and  the  sisterhood  gained  great  applause  for  their 
efficiency  in  acting  as  nurses  duriDg  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in 
1848-49.  A  violent  agitation  however  was  raised  at  Plymouth  against 
Miss  Sellon  and  her  community,  who  were  accused  of  being  emissaries 
of  Rome  in  disguise  ;  aud  on  finding  that  some  of  the  practices 
adopted  in  the  sisterhood  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Established  Church,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  withdrew  from  them 
his  episcopal  sanction  and  patronage.  As  with  the  institutions  whose 
general  system  she  has  imitated,  Miss  Sellon's  Protestant  Sisters  of 
Mercy  are  divided  into  classes,  and  such  of  them  as  reside  in  the 
establishment  live  in  community  and  wear  a  peculiar  garb,  their  timo 
being  given  either  to  the  active  duties  of  benevolence,  or  to  reading, 
prayer,  and  religious  meditation  or  quiet  occupation.  The  chief 
difference  between  this  Protestant  and  the  Romau  Catholic  institutions 
would  indeed  seem  to  be  in  the  fact  that  in  Miss  Sellon's  community 
the  vows  are  not  irrevocable;  but  of  course  there  are  other  differences 
arising  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  Romish  discipline,  which  could 
only  be  distantly  imitated  in  any  Protestant  establishment.  Miss 
Sellon  afterwards  established  branches  of  her  community  at  Bristol, 
in  London,  and  in  other  places,  over  which  she  exercises  a  general 
inspection  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Pusey.  Her  community  however 
having  lost  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  has  not  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  formal  approval  of  any  other  member  of  the  episco- 
pal bench,  and  occupies  accordingly  a  very  anomalous  position  in  the 
Established  Church. 

SELVA,  GIANNANTONIO,  was  born  of  respectable  parents,  at 
Venice,  June  13,  1753,  and  had  for  his  earliest  instructor  his  uncle 
the  Abbate  Gianmaria  Selva,  a  man  of  considerable  literary  and  scien- 
tific attainments.  His  inclination  leading  him  to  make  choice  of  art 
as  his  future  profession,  he  was  placed  under  Pietro  Autonio  Novelli 
(a  painter  who  died  in  1804,  aged  seventy-five) ;  but  after  he  had 
grounded  himself  in  drawing  and  the  elements  of  painting,  he  passed 
to  the  study  of  architecture,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Temanza  [Te- 
manza,  Tomasso].  In  1778  he  set  out  for  Rome,  where  besides 
studying  the  various  architectural  monuments  of  that  capital,  he 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  Pindemonte,  Piranesi,  Battoni, 
Quarenghi,  and  others,  who  either  then  were,  or  afterwards  became 
distinguished,  for  among  them  was  Canova,  with  whom  he  visited 
Naples,  Pompeii,  Caserta,  and  Paestum.  While  at  Rome,  he  alsa 
obtained  the  notice  and  favour  of  his  countryman  the  noble  Girolaaio 
Zulian,  who  was  there  in  quality  of  ambassador  from  the  republic, 
and  who  was  a  liberal  encourager  of  art.  By  him  Selva  was  commis- 
sioned to  embellish  and  fit  up  a  saloon  in  his  palace  expressly  for  an 
entertainment  given  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria  and  his 
bride;  before  which  he  had  been  similarly  employed  by  the  Senator 
Rezzonico  to  decorate  an  apartment  for  him,  which  was  to  have  been 
done  by  Quarenghi,  but  that  architect  was  then  obliged  to  depart  for 
Russia.  [Quakenghi,  Giacomo.]  On  quitting  Rome  Selva  visited 
France  aud  England,  in  both  which  countries  he  diligently  collected 
information  of  every  kind  bearing  upon  architecture  and  building;  and 
returned  to  Venice  at  the  close  of  17S0.  There,  as  opportunity  offered, 
he  introduced  various  practical  improvements,  and  among  them  greater 
attention  to  internal  convenience  and  disposition  of  plan,  setting  also 
the  exauij  le  of  a  more  sober  taste  in  desi ^n.    AmoDg  the  private 
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mansions  on  which  he  was  employed,  are  the  Casa  Mangilli,  that  of 
Count  Guido  Erizzo,  and  the  Palazzo  Manin,  which  last,  however  (a 
work  of  Sansovino's),  he  only  restored  and  altered  in  the  interior.  He 
also  rebuilt  the  Palazzo  Pisani  at  Padua.  The  public  work  to  which 
he  owes  his  chief  reputation  is  the  celebrated  Teatro  della  Fenice, 
erected  in  1790-91,  his  design  for  which  was  selected  from  among 
those  sent  in  by  twenty-nine  other  architects.  Another  structure  of 
the  same  class  designed  by  him  was  tho  theatre  at  Trieste,  but  in  the 
execution  of  the  work  very  great  liberties  were  taken.  A  third  theatre 
planned  by  him  was  never  executed,  but  when  he  was  some  years 
afterwards  at  Florence,  he  found  that  parts  of  his  design  had  been 
adopted  for  a  theatre  then  lately  erected  there.  To  the  above  may  be 
added  the  faeade  of  the  Casa  Vigo  d'Arzeri,  and  a  Casino  at  Padua ; 
^he  Casa  Vela  at  Verona ;  the  facade  of  the  church  Spirito  Santo  at 
Udiue ;  the  facade  of  San  Maurizio  at  Venice,  begun  by  Zogari,  and 
left  unfinished  by  Selva,  after  whose  death  it  was  completed  with 
some  modifications  by  Diedo.  The  same  fate  attended  his  last  and 
most  favourite  work,  the  small  church  Del  Gesu,  which  was  finished 
after  his  death  by  Dicdo  (author  of  mauy  of  the  architectural  descrip- 
tions in  Cicognara's  '  Fabbriche  piu  cospicue  di  Venezia,')  and  Giuseppo 
Borsato.  Selva  died  rather  unexpectedly,  at  the  beginning  of  1819, 
and  therefore  could  not  have  erected,  as  Nagler  says  he  did,  Canova's 
church  at  Possagno,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  not  laid  till  July  11th 
in  that  year.  Selva  was  also  a  writer  upon  subjects  of  his  art ;  he  as 
well  as  Diedo  contributed  to  Cicognara's  work  above-mentioned ;  and 
also  translated  Perrault's  treatise  on  the  orders,  and  Chambers's  'Civil 
Architecture.' 

SEMl'RAMIS,  a  queen  of  Assyria,  who,  according  to  some,  reigned 
about  B.C.  2000, or, according  to  others,  aboutB.c.  1250,  while  the  account 
of  Herodotus  i.  184,  still  further  confuses  the  chronology.  Her  whole 
history,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is  however  a  mere  mass  of  fables 
She  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  the  goddess  Derceto,  and  of 
extraordinary  beauty  and  wisdom.  (Diod.,  ii,  4.)  She  became  the 
wife  of  Onues,  who  served  in  the  army  of  Ninus,  first  king  of  Assyria, 
and  followed  her  husband  iu  the  expedition  of  the  king  against  Bactra, 
Semiramis  showed  the  king  how  he  might  gain  possession  of  the  town. 
He  followed  her  advice,  and  was  victorious,  and,  being  no  less  charmed 
with  her  beauty  than  with  her  judgment,  he  made  her  his  wife,  where- 
upon her  former  husband,  in  despair,  put  an  end  to  his  life.  (Diod.,  ii. 
6.)  After  a  reign  of  fifty  two  years,  Ninus  died,  or,  according  to 
others,  he  was  murdered  by  his  own  wife  Semiramis  (Aelian,  *  Var. 
Hist.,'  vii.  1.),  and  left  a  son  Ninyas.  According  to  some  writers 
Semiramis  took  possession  of  the  throne  by  the  right  of  succession  ; 
according  to  others,  she  assumed  the  dress  and  appearance  of  her  son 
Ninyas,  and  deceived  her  subjects,  in  this  disguise,  until  she  had 
accomplished  such  wonderful  deeds  that  she  thought  it  superfluous  to 
conceal  herself.  She  is  said  to  have  built  Babylon  and  to  have  adorned 
it  with  the  most  extraordinary  spendour,  and  all  this  in  a  very  short 
time.  She  also  built  several  other  towns  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
to  promote  commerce  among  her  subjects.  (Diod.,  ii.  7-11.)  On  the 
main  road  of  her  dominions  she  erected  an  obelisk,  130  feet  high,  and 
laid  out  a  magnificent  park  near  Mount  Bagistanum,  in  Media,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountaiu  she  caused  to  be  cut  on  the  face  of  the  rock 
her  own  figure  and  those  of  a  hundred  of  her  attendants,  with  Assy- 
rian inscriptions.  She  is  moreover  said  to  have  formed  a  large  lake 
to  receive  the  overflowing  of  the  Euphrates,  to  have  laid  out  several 
other  parks  near  the  town  of  Chauou,  to  have  embellished  Ecbatana, 
to  have  provided  that  town  with  water  from  Mount  Orontes,  and  to 
have  cut  a  high  road  through  Mount  Zarcasum.  All  these  things  were 
done  at  her  command,  while  she  was  traversing  her  own  dominions 
with  a  numerous  army.  She  left  monuments  of  her  greatness  and 
power  in  every  place  that  she  visited.  (Diod.,  ii.  14  ;  Zonar.,  '  Lex.,'  ii. 
1637  )  From  Persia  she  turned  to  the  west,  and  conquered  the  greater 
part  of  Libya  and  ./Ethiopia.  She  also  made  war  against  an  Indian 
king,  Stabrobates,  with  a  great  army  and  a  fleet  on  the  river  Indus. 
(Diod.,  ii.  16,  &c.)  Semiramis  was  at  first  successful,  and  numerous 
towns  submitted  to  her,  but  at  last  she  was  wounded  by  the  king,  and 
entirely  defeated  in  battle.  According  to  some  traditions  she  escaped 
to  her  own  country,  with  scarcely  the  third  part  of  her  army;  accord- 
ing to  others,  she  fell  in  the  battle  :  and  a  third  tradition  states  that 
soon  after  her  return  she  was  murdered  by  her  own  son  Ninyas.  Some 
also  believed  that  she  had  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  earth,  and 
returned  to  heaven.  (Diod.,  ii.  20.)  As  we  have  said  the  accounts 
given  of  her  must  be  regarded  as  mere  myths  ;  but  her  name  occurs 
among  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  which  have  been  recovered  and 
placed  in  the  British  Museum,  and  which  are  being  deciphered  by  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  for  publication  by  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum.  [Saudanapalus.] 

SEMLER,  JOHANN  SALOMO,  one  of  the  most  influential  German 
writers  on  theology,  was  born  at  Saalfeld,  now  a  dependency  of  Saxe- 
Meiningeu,  on  December  18,  1725.  His  father  was  archdeacon  of 
Saalfeld,  and  he  was  early  initiated  into  the  doctrine  of  the  Pietists, 
whose  opinions  were  predominant  at  the  court  of  the  then  reigning 
Duke  of  Saalfeld.  Soon  after  his  removal  to  the  University  of  Halle, 
to  which  he  was  sent  in  1742,  he  abandoned  the  doctrinal  views  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up,  but  retained  much  of  their  devotional 
feeling.  By  a  defence  of  some  passages  in  Scripture  which  had 
been  controverted  by  Whiston  he  made  himself  a  reputation,  and  in 


1749  was  called  to  Coburg  as  professor.  In  1750  he  became  editor  of 
the  '  Coburg  Zeitung,'  his  writing  iu  which  procured  him  the  com- 
mission to  prepare  a  state-paper  on  the  contests  of  the  Duke  of 
Wurtemberg  with  his  vassals.  In  the  same  year  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  poetry  at  Altdorf,  and  in  1751  professor  of 
theology  at  Halle,  where  his  lectures  were  numerously  attended, 
exciting  attention  by  their  acuteness,  their  philological  penetration, 
and  the  vast  amount  of  reading  they  displayed ;  but  he  was  deficient 
in  systematic  order  and  in  style.  In  1757  ho  was  made  director  of 
the  theological  seminary.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  adherents  and 
supporters  of  what  is  styled  iu  Germany  Rationalism.  The  Rationalists 
combated  the  Deists,  but  they  treated  the  Scriptures  as  any  other 
secular  book ;  most  of  them  denied  their  divine  origin,  explained 
away  the  miracles  and  prophecies,  but  considered  the  doctrines 
as  true,  and  capable  of  being  proved  by  reason.  They  advocated 
the  Protestant  principle  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  their 
critical  investigations  of  the  genuine  texts  of  Scripture  were  frequently 
valuable.  Semler's  tenets  and  his  merits  may  be  seen  in  his  remarks 
on  Wetstein's  '  Prolegomena,'  which  he  republished ;  as  also  in  his 
'  Abhandlung  von  der  Untersuchung  des  Kanons,'  in  1771,  in  4  vols. ; 
and  in  his  '  Apparatus  ad  liberalem  Veteris  Testamenti  Interpreta- 
tionem,'  published  in  1773.  He  attacked  with  much  zeal  Basedow, 
who  had  advocated  some  of  the  theories  of  Rousseau,  and  Bahrdt,  who 
professed  deism.  In  1777  he  was  induced  to  consent  to  the  application 
of  a  part  of  the  funds  of  the  theological  seminary  to  the  establishment 
of  a  philanthropic  institution,  of  which  also  he  had  the  direction  ;  but 
was  dismissed  from  both  in  1779  by  the  minister  Zedlitz,  who  had 
prevailed  on  him  to  sanction  tho  new  establishment.  In  1778  his 
adoption  of  the  Prussian  edict  respecting  the  national  religion  exposed 
him  to  the  reproach  of  inconsistency,  and  occasioned  attacks  on  his 
moral  character  that  embittered  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  He  died 
on  March  14,  1791.  Among  other  works  published  by  him  we  may 
mention  'De  Demoniacis,'  1760;  '  Umstiindliche  Untersuchung  der 
damonischen  Laute,'  1762 ;  '  Versuch  einer  biblischeu  Diimonologie,' 
1776  ;  '  Selecta  Capita  Historiee  Ecclesiastical,'  3  vols.,  1767-69  ;  the 
uncompleted.  '  Commentationes  historical  de  antiquo  Christianorum 
Statu,'  2  vols.,  1771-72;  'Versuch  Christlicher  Jahrbucher,  oder 
ausfiihrliche  Tabellen  iiber  die  Kirchengeschichte  bis  aufs  Jahr  1500,' 
2  vols.,  1783-86  ;  and  '  Observationes  novaj,  quibus  historia  Christian- 
orum usque  ad  Constantinum  magnum  illustratus,'  1784.  He  also 
wrote  an  account  of  himself  under  the  title  of  '  Semlers  Lebens- 
beschreibung  von  ihm  selbst  verfasst,'  published  in  2  vols,  in 
1781-82. 

SENAC,  JEAN,  was  born  at  Lombez  in  1693,  and  obtained  the 
diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Rheims.  He  was  appointed  first 
physician  to  the  king  in  1752,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris.  He  died  December  20,  1770.  The  reputation  of 
Senac  is  due  to  his  great  work  on  the  structure  of  the  heart,  its  action, 
and  its  diseases,  which  was  first  published  at  Paris  in  1749  in  two 
quarto  volumes,  and  was  afterwards  re-edited  by  Portal,  and  translated 
into  English  and  other  languages.  At  the  time  of  its  publication  this 
work  was  justly  regarded  as  the  best  anatomical  monograph  ever  written 
in  France;  and  although  recent  investigations  have  detected  in  it 
numerous  errors,  and  have  deprived  it  of  much  of  its  intrinsic  value, 
it  will  always  remain  an  admirable  monument  of  the  learning  and  the 
industry  of  its  author.  The  other  writings  of  Senac  are  unimportant ; 
a  complete  li.st  of  them  may  be  found  in  Haller's  '  Bibliotheca 
Anatomica,'  t.  ii.,  p.  159. 

SENA'N,  a  Sabian  physician,  astronomer,  and  mathematician,  whose 
names,  as  given  at  full  length  by  Ibn  Abi  Osaibia  ('  Oioun  al-Ambd,  f: 
Tabacdt  al-AtebbaV '  Fontes  Relationum  de  Classibus  Medicorum,'  cap. 
10,  sec.  4),  are  Abou  Said  Senan  Ben  Thabet  Ben  Corrah.  He  was 
born  at  Harran  in  Mesopotamia,  and  his  father,  his  brother,  and  his 
son  were  among  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of  their  time.  [Thabet.] 
He  was  physician-in-ordinary  to  Moctader  and  C&her,  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  of  the  Abba=side  kalifs  of  Baghdad,  who  reigned  from 
A.H.  295  to  a.h.  322  (a.d.  908-934).  By  the  former  of  these  princes  hfc 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  the  '  Rais  alai  '1-Atebbd '  ('  chief  of  the 
physician?,'  or  '  archiater ').  He  was  also  appointed  public  examiner, 
a.h.  319  (a.d.  931) ;  and  the  kalif,  in  consequence  of  an  ignorant 
practitioner's  haviDg  killed  one  of  his  patients,  ordered  that  no  ono 
for  the  future  should  bs  allowed  to  practise  as  a  physician  until  he 
had  been  licensed  to  do  so  by  Senan  :  the  number  of  persons  in  Baghdad 
who  underwent  this  examination  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  830. 
('Arab.  Philosoph.  Biblioth.,'  apud  Casiri,  'Biblioth.  Arabico-Hisp. 
Escur.,'  torn,  i.,  pp.  437-439).  The  anonymous  author  of  this  work 
relates,  as  Gibbon  says,  "  a  pleasant  tale  of  an  ignorant  but  harmless 
practitioner,"  who  presented  himself  before  Sendn  for  a  licence  to 
practise;  which  anecdote  is  told  also  with  additional  circumstances  by 

'  AbuhFaraj,  '  Chron.  Syr.,'  p.  187;  and  'Hist.  Dynast.,'  p.  197.  The 
kalif  Caher  showed  his  favour  to  him  by  wishing  him  to  embrace 

[  Islam.  This  he  refused  for  some  time,  but  was  at  last  terrified  by 
threats  into  compliance.  As  however  the  kalif  still  continued  to  behave 

'  with  great  severity  towards  him,  and  at  the  same  time  transferred  his 
favour  to  another  physician,  Isa  Ben  Yusuf,  he  fled  to  Khorasan  :  he 
afterwards  returned  to  Baghdad,  and  died  a.h.  331  (a.d.  942).  The 
titles  of  several  of  his  works  are  preserved  in  Casiri  (loco  cit),  relating 
chiefly  to  astronomy  and  geometry.  Like  his  father  Thabet,  he  appears 
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to  have  written  also  several  works  relating  to  the  religious  doctrines, 
rites,  and  ceremonies  of  tho  Sabians. 

SE'NECA,  LUCIUS  ANNyEUS,  was  probably  bom  a  few  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  at  Cordoba  in  Spain,  and  was  brought  to 
Rome  while  quite  a  child  for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  and  for  his 
health.  ('Con.  ad  Helv.,'  16.)  He  was  tho  second  son  of  Marcus 
Auuaeus  Seneca,  tho  rhetorician,  and  the  author  of  '  Suasoriao,  Contro- 
versias,  Declamationumquo  Excerpta,'  whose  memory  was  so  strong 
that  ho  could  repeat  two  thousand  words  in  the  same  order  as  ho 
beard  them.  Ho  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of  tasto,  but 
when  we  consider  that  his  taste  was  so  comprehensive  as  to  admit  a 
hundred  to  tho  rank  of  orators  in  a  century  whose  orators  fame  limits 
to  five  or  six,  we  may  rca-ouably  doubt  its  value  and  delicacy.  As 
was  natural  with  such  a  man,  he  assiduously  directed  the  studies  of 
his  sou  to  rhetoric,  a  preference  which  Lucius  soon  rebelled  against, 
and,  placing  himself  under  Papirius  Fabianus,  Attalus,  and  Sotion, 
devoted  himself  to  philosophy.  In  common  with  many  others  who 
aspired  to  wisdom,  youm?  Seneca  travelled  iuto  Greece  and  Egypt, 
and  in  his  '  Quacstioues  Naturales'  (a  reuiarkablo  work,  which  shows 
him  to  have  been  master  of  the  scientific  knowledge  of  his  time),  he 
lias  judicious  aud  accurate  remarks  on  Egypt  and  ou  the  Nile.  But 
his  father  at  length  succeeded  in  convincing  him  that  worldly  interests 
ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  philosophy,  and  he  undertook  the  business 
of  an  advocate.  He  became  quaestor,  and  under  the  emperor  Claudius 
rose  to  distinction;  but  the  particulars  of  his  life  aro  at  this  period 
nowhere  traceable  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  and  we  must  therefore 
suspend  our  judgment  as  to  tho  truth  of  Messalina's  accusation  against 
him  of  adultery  with  Julia,  daughter  of  Germanicus.  (Tacit.,  '  Ann.,' 
xiii.  42.)  His  intimacy  and  connection  with  her  were  certainly  very 
equivocal,  and  tho  manners  of  the  time  still  moro  so ;  but  then 
Mesaalina,  who  was  humbled  by  the  pride  of  the  princess,  and  who 
nowhere  manifested  any  nice  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  is  not  worthy 
of  much  credit.  The  result  however  was  Julia's  exile  and  subsequent 
assassination,  and  Seneca's  banishment  to  Corsica.  Here,  according  to 
his  account,  ho  spout  his  time  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  writing 
his  treatise  on  1  Consolation.'  The  stoicism  looks  very  well  on  paper, 
but,  unfortunately  for  his  credit,  we  find  him  courting  the  emperor  in 
a  servile  strain  of  adulation,  and  begging  to  be  restored  to  favour. 

On  the  death  of  Mcssalina  Claudius  married  Agrippiua,  who  prevailed 
on  him  to  recal  Seneca,  and  to  bestow  on  him  the  office  of  praetor 
(Tacit.,  'Ann.,'  xii.  8),  and  she  afterwards  made  him,  with  Afranius 
Burrhus,  tutor  to  her  son  Nero.  To  Seneca's  lot  fell  the  instructing 
of  the  young  prince  ;in  the  principles  of  philosophy  and  the  precepts 
of  wisdom  and  virtue :  with  what  success  all  the  world  knows.  In 
fact  an  impartial  scrutiny  of  the  events  of  that  period,  and  of  Seneca's 
connection  with  Nero,  leads  to  the  probable  conclusion  of  his  beiDg  a 
pander  to  Nero's  worst  vices.  Not  to  repeat  the  many  stories  current 
at  Rome  of  his  particular  acts  (which  if  not  fully  attested,  are  yet 
equally  so  with  those  of  his  virtue  and  decorum),  we  will  only  insist 
on  his  immense  wealth,  and  demand  whether  Nero  was  a  man  likely 
to  have  bestowed  such  munificent  presents  (avaricious  as  he  was  known 
to  be)  upon  one  who  had  no  other  claim  upon  him  than  the  instruction 
of  precepts  and  axioms  which  he  must  have  laughed  at  in  supreme 
contempt!  Juvenal  speaks  of  "the  gardens  of  the  wealthy  Seneca." 
He  possessed,  besides  these  gardens  and  country  villas,  a  superb  palace 
in  Rome,  sumptuously  furnished,  containing  five  hundred  cedar-tables 
with  feet  of  ivory,  and  of  exquisite  workmanship.  His  hard  cash 
amounted  to  300,000  sestertia,  or  2,421,870?.  of  our  money ;  a  sum, 
the  magnitude  of  which  might  well  excite  the  sarcastic  inquiry  of 
Suilius,  by  what  wisdom  or  precepts  of  philosophy  Seneca  had  been 
enabled  in  the  short  space  of  four  years  to  accumulate  it  ?  (Tacit., 
xiii.  42,  &c.)  We  will  not  affirm  with  his  enemies  that  he  instigated 
or  abetted  Nero  in  the  murder  of  his  mother,  though  we  know  that 
Seneca  became  the  foe  of  his  former  protectress,  aud  Seneca  was  the 
author  of  the  letter  which  Nero  sent  in  his  own  name  to  the  senate, 
in  which  she  was  charged  with  conspiring  against  her  son,  aud  with 
having  committed  suicide  on  the  discovery  of  her  guilt. 

Seneca  however  soon  found  that  the  tyrant  who  had  made  such 
singular  use  of  his  precepts,  and  whose  vices  had  so  enriched  his 
philosophical  abode,  had  cast  jealous  eyes  upon  this  very  wealth.  He 
therefore  with  consummate  address  offered  to  surrender  the  immense 
treasures  which  he  had  accumulated,  and  begged  permission  to  retire 
on  a  siuall  competency.  Nero  would  not  accept  this.  Seneca  then 
shut  himself  up,  "kept  no  more  levees,  declined  the  usual  civilities 
which  had  been  paid  to  him,  and  under  pretence  of  indisposition 
avoided  appearing  in  public."  (Tacit., '  Ann.,'  xiv.  53,  &c.)  Nero  now 
attempted  to  poison  him  by  means  of  Cleouicus,  but  he  failed  in  the 
attempt.  Shortly  after  Autouius  Natalis,  when  on  his  trial  for  his 
share  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  mentioned  Seneca  as  one  of  the  con- 
spirators. All  Seneca's  biographers  loudly  deny  this.  Wishing  to 
keep  their  Stoic  free  from  the  slightest  taint,  they  adopt  the  most 
absurd  conjectures,  assert  the  most  puerile  motives,  and  suppose  any- 
thing and  everything  that  could  clear  him  of  the  charge.  One  says 
Natalis  wished  to  curry  favour  with  Nero  by  implicating  Seneca.  But 
was  Nero  a  man  to  need  such  roundabout  measures  ?  Another  confi- 
dently asserts  (upon  a  'perhaps'  of  Brucker)  that  Nero  himself 
instigated  the  charge.  Upon  what  authority  is  this  said  ?  These  are 
the  most  reasonable  of  the  suppositions.    We  dissent  from  them  all, 
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and  wo  dissent  from  nearly  every  judgment  of  Seneca  that  we 
have  hitherto  seen.  Seneca,  by  confession  of  every  authority,  dreaded 
Nero,  had  cause  to  dread  him,  and  therefore  even  to  save  bis  lif'o 
from  impending  danger  would  havo  strong  reason  for  joining  the 
conspiracy.  PifO  and  Seneca  were  intimate  friends.  Natalis  had 
said  that  ho  had  been  sent  by  Piso  to  visit  Seneca  during  his 
illness,  and  to  Complain  of  his  having  refused  to  see  Piso,  and  that 
Seneca,  in  reply,  had  said  that  frequent  conversations  could  be  of  no 
servico  to  either  party,  but  that  he  considered  his  own  safety  as 
involved  in  that  of  Piso.  (Tacit.,  'Ann.,'  xv.  60.)  Granius  Sylvanus, 
tribune  of  the  praetorian  cohort,  was  sent  to  ask  Seneca  whether  he 
recollected  what  passed  between  Natalis  and  himself.  Sylvauus  pro- 
ceeded to  his  country-house  near  Rome,  to  which  Seneca  had  cither 
accidentally  or  purposely  (Tacitus  does  not  decide  which)  returned 
from  Campania  on  that  day  ;  and  he  there  delivered  his  message. 
Seneca  replied,  that  ho  had  received  a  complaint  from  Piso  of  his 
having  refused  to  see  him,  aud  that  the  state  of  his  health,  which 
required  repose,  had  been  his  apology.  He  added  that  he  saw  no 
reason  why  he  should  prefer  the  safety  of  another  person  to  his  own. 
We  do  not  see  in  Seneca's  life  anything  contradictory  to  the  supposi- 
tion of  his  being  implicated  in  any  conspiracy  whatever  :  certainly  not 
in  one  against  Nero. 

Nero,  satisfied  of  his  treason,  ordered  him  to  put  himself  to  death. 
He  bore  this  fate  with  Stoic  fortitude,  and  opened  a  vein  in  each  arm. 
His  advanced  age  however  caused  the  blood  to  flow  so  slowly  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  open  also  the  veins  in  his  legs.  This  still  not 
succeeding,  Statins  Annaeus  gave  him  a  dose  of  poison,  but,  owing  to 
the  feeble  state  of  his  vital  powers,  it  produced  little  effect.  He  theu 
ordered  his  attendants  to  carry  him  to  a  warm  bath,  where  he  was 
speedily  suffocated,  A.D.  05.  His  wife  Paulina  is  asserted  by  his 
biographers  to  have  "  refused  every  consolation  except  that  of  dying 
with  her  husband,  and  earnestly  solicited  the  friendly  hand  of  the 
executioner."  Lion  Cassius  asserts  that  Paulina,  who  was  considerably 
younger,  was  forced  to  have  her  veins  opened  owing  to  the  stoical 
exhortations  of  her  husband,  and  to  fulfil  her  frequent  promise  of 
never  surviving  him.  Tacitus  says  (xv.  63)  that  her  veins  were  opened 
in  compliance  with  her  own  wish,  and  that  the  blood  was  stopped  by 
her  attendants  at  the  commaud  of  Nero:  he  adds  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  she  was  conscious  of  her  veins  being  tied  up. 

The  death  of  Seneca  has  been  loudly  applauded — has  sometimes 
been  called  sublime ;  but  this  is  owing  to  an  ignorance  of  the  time  and 
inattention  to  Seneca's  owu  doctrines.  With  the  Stoics  death  is  nothing 
("  mors  est  non  esse,"  '  Ep.,'  liv.) ;  it  is  not  an  evil,  but  the  absence  of 
all  evil  ("  mors  adeo  extra  omne  malum  est,  ut  sit  extra  omnem 
malorum  metum,"  '  Ep.,'  xxx.).  There  is  nothing  after  death — death 
itself  is  nothing : 

"  Post  mortem  nihil  est,  ipsaquc  mors  nihil."    ('  Troades,'  act.  i.) 

With  such  a  doctrine  there  could  be  no  fear  of  death,  and  consequently 
we  find  that  courage  to  die  was  common  in  Seneca's  time.  In  fact  his 
death  was  like  his  writings— pompous,  inflated,  epigrammatic,  and 
striking  to  common  judgments,  but  bearing  no  inspection.  His  ters& 
aphoristic  style  has  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  frequently-quoted 
authors  of  antiquity;  and  it  was  Scaliger,  we  believe,  who  remarked 
that  he  did  more  honour  to  the  works  of  others  than  to  his  own. 

Besides  his  '  Physical  Questions,'  '  Epistles,'  and  various  moral 
treatises,  he  is  the  supposed  author  of  ten  tragedies.  On  this  matter 
however  there  is  much  dispute,  some  declaring  these  tragedies  to  be 
the  composition  of  five  or  six  Senecas  ;  but  Quiutilian,  whose  authority 
is  superior  to  every  one  on  the  matter,  speaks  of  Seneca  without  sur- 
name or  qualification,  and  in  quoting  a  verse  from  the  '  Medea,'  cites 
it  as  a  verse  of  Seneca,  and  not  of  one  of  the  Senecas.  ('  Instit.  Orat.,' 
ix.  2.)  Further,  Quinctilian,  in  his  list  of  the  Roman  poets  (x.  1)  (in 
which  each  name  is  accompanied  by  a  distinguishing  epithet),  makes 
no  mention  of  any  author  of  these  ten  tragedies;  but  he  says  of 
Seneca  that  he  wrote  orations,  poems,  epistles,  and  dialogues,  thus 
appearing  to  include  the  tragedies  under  the  term  poems.  The  argu- 
ment drawn  from  Seneca's  own  silence  respecting  them,  or  respecting 
any  poetry  of  his  whatever,  is  but  negative,  and  is  nullified  by  Tacitus, 
who  distinctly  asserts  him  to  have  written  verses  ever  since  Nero  had 
taken  to  write  them.  ('  Ann.,'  xiv.  52.)  But  apart  from  these  historical 
evidences,  we  believe  internal  evidence  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  convince 
the  most  sceptical — evidence  not  only  of  style  and  epigram,  but  of 
uniform  coincidence  in  thought  and  expression. 

Of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  these  tragedies  there  is  as  much  difference 
of  opinion  as  of  their  authorship.  They  have  been  lauded  by  com- 
mentators and  abused  by  critics.  They  have  been  judged  from  a  false 
point  of  view.  They  have  been  considered  as  imitations  of  the  Greek 
dramas,  and  have  been  considered  as  dramas.  Both  these  points  of 
view  are  erroneous.  They  were  never  written  for  representation,  but 
for  reading  aloud.  This  simple  fact  overturns  all  criticisms.  Not 
being  intended  for  the  stage,  any  dramatic  objection  must  be 
unfounded  ;  nor  could  they  for  the  same  reason  have  been  imitations 
of  the  Greek,  which  were  written  for  representation.  The  proof  of 
this  fact  is  to  be  seen  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  drama  and  literature 
by  any  one  who  looks  attentively,  and  is  to  be  seen  also  by  a  scrutiny 
of  the  pieces  themselves.  The  plot  is  often  concluded  in  the  first  act, 
but  still  he  goes  ou  through  the  other  four  with  great  patience.  The 
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scenes  are  not  linked  together  ;  the  incidents  are  not  prepare!.  Now 
Seneca  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  common  rules  of  tragedy, 
known  universally  in  his  day ;  and  if  he  has  not  attended  to  them,  wc 
are  forced  to  conclude  it  is  with  intention  that  he  has  done  so. 

His  tragedies  were  written  to  bo  read,  and  they  were  read  with  great 
applause.  They  have  not  the  rudest  attempts  at  dramatic  delineation. 
A  story  is  chosen,  always  a  well-known  one,  on  which  to  string 
descriptions,  declamations,  and  epigrams.  The  dialogue  is  the  most 
appropriate  form  for  such  exhibitions,  and  consequently  he  has  told 
liia  story  in  dialogue.  This  seems  to  us  the  whole  matter.  Considered 
in  this  point  of  view,  they  possess  great  merits  of  a  certain  order. 
Their  delineations  are  uniformly  Stoical ;  their  sentiments  elaborated 
from  philosophy,  with  very  little  poetry  in  them  ;  tlieir  epigrams 
admirable.  Seneca  was  not  a  poet.  There  was  no  poetry  possible 
at  his  time,  and  if  it  had  been,  Seneca's  mind  was  of  a  reflective,  not  of 
an  emotive  cast.  And  although  most  of  the  poetry  in  these  tragedies 
is  critical,  conscious,  and  reflective— although  wc  seldom  see  that 
spontaneity  of  thought  and  feeling  which  in  true  poets  springs  up  from 
the  simplest  reflection — yet  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  certain 
passages  of  unquestioned  power  and  freshness  both  of  thought  and 
expression.  There  is  a  magnificent  flash  of  dramatic  feeling  and 
e:  preesion  in  his  'OEdipus,'  which  is  worthy  of  Sophocles  orShakspere, 
and  not  borrowed  from  the  former,  as  so  many  of  bis  beauties  were. 
It  is  when  CEdipus  has  put  out  his  own  eyes,  on  learning  that  his  wife 
Joeasta  was  also  his  mother  (Jocasta  has  killed  herself,  and  her  corpse 
is  before  him  on  the  ground),  and  determining  to  wander,  blind  as  he 
is,  from  Thebes,  the  birthplace  of  his  woes,  he  makes  two  steps  in 
advance,  but  arrests  himself/or/iea)"  of  stumbling  against  his  mother : 

"  Siete,  ne  in  niatrem  incidas." 

This  is  very  pathetic,  and  shows  an  intensity  of  dramatic  consciousness 
which  we  find  nowhere  else  in  Seneca.  It  is  in  his  '  Medea'  that  the 
celebrated  prediction  occurs  which  is  generally  applied  to  the  discovery 
of  America;  with  what  critical  propriety,  any  one  may  judge  who  will 
take  the  trouble  of  turning  to  it.    ('  Venient  annis,'  &c.) 

The  tragedies  of  Seneca  were  translated  into  English  by  Jasper 
Heywood,  son  of  the  epigrammatist;  by  Alexander  Neyle,  by  John 
Studely,  by  Thomas  Nuce,  and  by  Thomas  Newton ;  and  there  appeared 
a  complete  edition  in  1581,  entitled  'Seneca  his  Tenne  Tragedies, 
translated  into  English,  Mercurii  nutrices  horse'  (Collier,  '  Hist.  Dram. 
Poet.,'  iii.,  p.  14) ;  but  the  translators  by  no  means  adhered  to  the 
original,  interpolating  lines,  speeches,  and  chorusses,  as  they  thought 
fit.  The  editions  of  Seneca  are  very  numerous.  The  most  recent 
edition  of  all  his  works  is  that  of  C.  F.  Fickert,  3  vols.  8vo,  Lips.,  1842- 
45  ;  the  Bipont,  1809,  and  that  of  Ruhkopf,  Lips.,  1707-1811,  are  each 
in  5  vols.  8vo. 

SENEFELDER  or  SENNEFELDER,  ALOIS,  the  son  of  a  per- 
former at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Munich,  was  born  in  the  year  1771. 
The  history  of  this  persevering  inventor,  and  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  to  struggle  in  bringing  the  }rt  of  lithography  into  suc- 
cessful and  profitable  operation,  supplies  <;n  interesting  illustration  of 
the  power  of  genius  to  overcome  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 
When  young,  Senefelder  was  inclined  to  follow  the  profession  of  his 
father,  who  preferred  placing  him  at  the  University  of  Ingolstadt,  where 
h  e  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  occasionally  indulging 
his  predilection  for  the  stage  by  performing  at  private  theatres,  and 
by  employing  his  leisure  time  in  dramatic  composition.  In  1789  he 
wrote  a  comedy,  called  *  Die  Madchenkenner,'  which  was  published, 
and  by  which  he  cleared  fifty  florins.  Losing  his  father  soon  after, 
he  was  compelled  from  want  of  pecuniary  means  to  discontinue  his 
studies ;  and  he  tried  for  some  time  to  devote  himself  to  the  stage. 
Disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  success  as  a  performer,  he  resolved  to 
ti  y  his  fortune  as  an  author,  and  published  a  second  play,  which  did 
not  pay  his  expenses.  While  this  was  passing  through  the  press, 
Senefelder  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  process  of  printing,  and 
became  desirous  of  procuring  the  necessary  apparatus  for  printing  his 
own  works.  Being  too  poor  to  gratify  this  desire,  he  endeavoured  to 
discover  some  other  mode  of  printing,  but  was  defeated  in  several 
plans  by  want  of  means.  One  of  the  projects  he  abandoned  from  this 
cause  was  a  kind  of  stereotyping.  He  then  tried  etching  on  copper, 
but  found  difficulties  arising  from  his  want  of  practical  knowledge,  and 
still  more  from  the  expense  of  the  copper-plates,  which  he  ground  and 
polished  after  using,  to  make  them  available  for  more  than  one 
operation.  To  diminish  this  difficulty,  he  used  a  piece  of  fine  Kellheim 
stone  for  his  exercises  in  writing  backwards ;  and  subsequently  tried 
printing  from  it  instead  of  copper,  though  without  much  success.  Of 
this  use  of  stone,  merely  as  a  substitute  for  copper,  Senefelder  disclaims 
the  invention ;  but  his  experiments  upon  it  were  important,  as  leading 
to  the  discovery  of  chemical  lithography.  The  next  step  towards  this 
discovery  was  occasioned  by  an  incident  which  curiously  illustrates  the 
situation  of  the  needy  inventor.  Being  unacquainted  with  the  compo- 
sition, used  by  engravers  for  covering  defective  places  in  their  etching- 
ground,  or  enabling  them  to  rectify  mistakes,  he  had  invented  a  kind 
ot  chemical  ink  for  the  purpose,  consisting  of  wax,  soap,  and  lamp- 
black. One  day,  when  he  had  polished  a  stone-plate  for  etching,  his 
mother  entered  the  room,  requesting  him  to  write  a  bill  for  the  i 
washerwoman^  who  was  waiting  for  the  linen.  He  found  that  he  had  j 
not  even  a  slip  of  paper  for  the  purpose,  havine  used  all  in  taking  I 


proof-impressions,  and  that  the  inkstand  was  dry;  and  as  the  matter 
was  urgent,  he  wrote  the  list  on  the  prepared  stone  with  his  chemical 
ink,  intending  to  copy  it  at  leisure.  Some  time  afterwards,  when 
about  to  clean  off  this  writing,  it  occurred  to  him  that,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  aquafortis  and  water,  he  might  etch  the  stone  so  as  to  leave 
the  writing  in  sufficient  relief  for  printing  from.  The  experiment 
succeeded  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  brought  this  new  invention  into  a 
practical  form,  he  applied  himself  to  the  means  of  bringing  it  into 
operation,  so  as  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  it. 

Being  unable  otherwise  to  raise  the  necessary  capital  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  press,  the  purchase  of  stones,  paper,  &c,  Senefelder 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  artillery,  as  substitute  for  a  friend,  who 
promised  him  a  premium  of  two  hundred  florins,  with  which  he  hoped 
to  procure  the  means  for  carrying  on  his  operations  in  his  leisure 
hours,  until  he  could  procure  his  discharge.  With  these  views  he 
went  to  Ingolstadt  with  a  party  of  recruits.  But  he  was  doomed  to 
disappointment ;  for  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  not  a  native  of 
Bavaria,  and  therefore  could  rot  serve  without  a  special  licence. 
While  at  Ingolstadt,  he  was  led  to  conceive  the  peculiar  fitness  of  hia 
new  process  for  printing  music ;  and  he  suggested  it  to  a  musician  of 
the  Elector's  band,  named  Oleissner,  who  was  preparing  some  music 
for  publication.  In  connection  with  this  person  a  few  works  were 
published,  which  proved  the  capabilities  of  the  art.  The  Elector 
Charles  Theodore  sent  a  present  of  a  hundred  florins  to  the  printers, 
and  promised  an  exclusive  privilege  for  the  exercise  of  their  art ;  but 
the  Electoral  Academy  of  Sciences,  before  which  Senefelder  laid  a 
copy  of  the  first  work,  with  an  account  of  the  process,  acted  very 
differently.  He  had  mentioned  the  small  cost  of  the  press  as  an 
illustration  of  the  economy  of  his  invention,  and  was  grievously 
disappointed  when,  instead  of  an  honourable  mention  in  the  'Transac- 
tions' of  the  Society,  he  received  a  present  of  twelve  florins,  with  an 
intimation  from  the  vice-president  that  his  memoir  had  been  favourably 
received;  and  that,  ss  the  expense  of  the  press  did  not,  according  to 
his  own  statement,  exceed  six  florins,  he  hoped  a  double  compensation 
would  satisfy  his  expectations. 

The  promising  aspect  of  affairs  at  this  time,  about  1796,  was  clouded 
by  the  difficulty  of  constructing  a  more  efficient  press  than  had  been 
used  in  the  first  operations.  A  rolling-press  had  been  used  in  the  first 
instance ;  but  owing  to  a  circumstance  which  escaped  the  notice  of 
Senefelder,  he  failed  in  bis  attempt  to  make  a  new  one.  He  there- 
fore made  a  machine,  in  which  the  pressure  was  obtained  by  a  stone 
of  three  hundred  pounds  weight  falling  from  a  height  of  ten  feet  j  a 
plan  which  produced  good  prints,  but  broke  the  stones  after  a  few 
impressions.  Having  a  narrow  escape  from  being  killed  by  the 
falling  stone  in  this  press,  Senefelder  abandoned  it,  and  constructed 
another  on  a  different  principle.  Such  obstacles,  and  the  difficulty 
of  finding  suitable  persons  to  employ  in  the  new  process,  brought  the 
establishment  into  discredit,  and  prevented  the  proprietors  from 
obtaining  their  expected  exclusive  privilege  during  the  life  of  Charles 
Theodore. 

The  lithographic  printing  here  alluded  to  appears  to  have  been 
mechanical,  as  Senefelder  informs  us  that  he  discovered  chemical 
printing — the  art  which  has  since  attained  so  high  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence and  utility — in  1798.  Some  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the 
art,  as  applied  to  pictorial  subjects,  were  executed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Steiner,  director  of  the  Royal  School 
establishments.  In  1799  Senefelder  obtained  an  exclusive  privilege 
for  Bavaria  for  fifteen  years,  and  carried  on  a  considerable  business, 
employing  his  two  brothers  and  two  apprentices.  As  the  process  was 
no  longer  kept  secret,  many  persons  visited  the  offices,  among  whom 
was  Mr.  Andre"  of  Offenbach.  With  this  gentleman  Senefelder  entered 
into  partnership,  and  commenced  arrangements  for  obtaining  patents 
and  establishing  presses  in  Vienna,  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin.  While 
engaged  in  this  project,  he  visited  London,  but  without  succeeding  in 
his  object.  Unfortunate  circumstances  led  to  a  hasty  dissolution  of 
this  promising  partnership,  in  1800.  For  some  time  afterwards,  Mr. 
Von  Haiti,  who  is  described  as  imperial  court  agent,  took  an  active 
part  in  promoting  the  invention,  the  application  of  which  to  cotton- 
printing  then  excited  much  attention.  A  fair  prospect  which  now 
appeared  opening  for  Senefelder  was  destroyed  by  the  derangement 
in  the  cotton  manufacture  caused  by  the  suspension  of  commercial 
intercourse  between  England  and  the  Continent,  by  Bonaparte ;  and 
some  improvements  which  he  had  effected  in  calico-printing  became 
useless  to  him  by  being  divulged  by  a  person  employed,  before  a 
patent  was  secured  for  them.  In  1806  an  extensive  lithographic 
establishment  was  formed  at  Munich,  by  Senefelder,  in  connection 
with  Baron  Aretin  and  others.  This  partnership  lasted  about  four 
years,  during  which  period  a  great  variety  of  works  were  executed ; 
some  of  them  for  the  government.  Several  other  lithographic  estab- 
lishments were  also  in  successful  operation  in  1809,  when  Senefelder 
obtained  an  engagement  which  rewarded  him  for  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  early  part  of  his  career,  and  placed  him  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  A  lithographic  office  was  formed 
about  that  time  for  printing  the  plans  of  a  new  survey  of  the  kingdom, 
of  which  a  great  number  were  required.  Owing  to  an  intrigue,  the 
superintendence  of  this  work  was  not,  in  the  first  instance,  given  to 
Senefelder;  but  in  October  1809,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
inspector  of  the  Royal  Lithographic  Establishment,  with  a  salary 
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of  fifteen  hundred  florins  per  annum,  nnd  with  permission  to  enrry  on 
his  private  business  also.  Tlio  subsequent  improvements  effested  by 
Senefelder  were  attributed  by  himself  to  the  ease  and  Independence 
which  this  honourable  engagement  afforded. 

As  early  as  1801)  Senefelder  had  commenced  a  collection  of  specimens 
to  illustrate  an  account  of  his  invention;  but  circumstances  impeded 
the  completion  of  the  work,  which  might  probably  never  have  been 
finished  but  for  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Von  Schliohtegroll,  director  of 
the-  Royal  Academy  of  Munich,  who,  in  1810  and  1817,  published 
several  letters  on  the  subject,  urging  the  publication  of  a  work  that 
should  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  invention,  and  set  at  rest  the 
erroneoua  rumours  then  prevalent  on  the  subject.  Senefelder  there- 
fore wrote  and  published  an  account  of  his  inventions  and  discoveries, 
with  a  preface  by  Von  Schlichtegroll,  and  a  dedication  to  the  king  of 
Bavaria.  This  work  was  shortly  translated  both  into  French  and 
English,  the  latter  in  1819,  in  a  quarto  volume,  entitled  'A  Completo 
Course  of  Lithography,'  &c.  It  has  no  pretension  to  literary  merit,  but 
cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting  as  a  simple  and  circumstantial  record 
of  the  experiments  and  difficulties  attending  the  invention  of  a  highly 
important  art.  The  illustrations  of  various  styles,  some  of  which  are 
curious,  add  to  the  value  of  the  work,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  portrait 
of  Senefelder. 

The  rapid  extension  of  lithography,  even  before  the  publishing  of 
this  book,  must  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  the  inventor,  who 
observed  on  this  subject, '"I  esteem  myself  happy  in  seeing,  in  my 
own  lifetime,  the  value  of  my  invention  so  universally  appreciated ;  and 
in  having  myself  been  able  to  attain  in  it  a  degree  of  perfection  which, 
in  a  thousaud  other  inventions,  has  not  been  reached  till  long  after  the 
death  of  the  first  inventor."  In  1811)  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts,  &c,  in  London,  voted  their  gold  medal  to  Senefelder, 
as  the  inventor  of  lithography.  Senefelder  married  about  the  time  of 
his  appointment  to  the  office  in  which,  we  believe,  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Munich,  February  20,  1834,  in  his 
sixty-third  year. 

SENNERTUS,  DANIEL,  was  born  at  Breslau  id  1572.  In  1001 
he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Wurtemberg,  and  in  the 
followiug  year  was  elected  professor  there.  He  died  of  the  plague  in 
1037.  During  his  life,  and  for  many  years  after,  Sennertus  enjoyed 
the  highest  possible  reputation  as  a  learned  and  skilful  physician.  His 
work.",  which  are  very  numerous  and  long,  prove  him  to  have  been  a 
skilful  compiler  from  those  of  others.  He  was  the  first  to  endeavour 
to  reconcile  the  then  modern  doctrines  of  Paracelsus  with  the  ancient 
ones  of  Qalen,  which  they  had  well  nigh  overturned ;  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  much  less  credulous  than  most  of  his  contemporaries  on 
the  subjects  of  alchemy,  the  universal  remedy,  and  others  of  the  like 
kind.  The  whole  works  of  Sennertus  were  published  in  folio  at 
Venice  in  1045,  and  in  subsequent  years  at  Paris  and  Lyon. 

SEPPINGS,  SIR  ROBERT,  F.R.S.  the  distinguised  naval  architect, 
received  his  education  as  a  shipwright  under  Sir  John  Heuslow, 
surveyor  of  the  navy,  and  continued  in  connection  with  the  important 
service  of  our  dock-yards  during  a  period  of  fifty  years.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  improvements  of  the  first  order  in  our  naval  architec- 
ture, including  the  system  of  diagonal  bracing  and  trussing,  which  he 
devised  while  he  was  master  shipwright  of  Chatham  Dockyard.  This 
system  formed  the  subject  of  two  memorable  papers  in  the  '  Philoso- 
phical Transactions'  of  the  Royal  Society,  for  the  years  1814  and  1818, 
one  by  Sir  R.  Seppings  in  each  of  those  years,  and  one  by  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  T.  Young,  For.  Sec.  R..S.  [Young,  Thomas.]  in  the  former, 
and  which  attracted  an  unusual  amount  of  public  attention.  The  great 
principle  of  this  method  was  such  an  arrangement  of  the  principal 
timbers  as  would  oppose  a  powerful  mechanical  action  to  every  change 
of  position  of  the  ribs  and  other  timbers  in  every  part  of  the  ship, 
thus  firmly  compacting  together  the  entire  fabric,  and  preventing  that 
perpetual  racking  of  beams  and  working  of  joints  which  in  the  ancient 
system  of  ship-building,  produced  hogging,  creaking,  leakage,  and 
rapid  decay ;  and  filling  up  likewise  every  vacuity  between  the 
timbers,  which  are  occasionally  the  unavoidable  receptacles  for 
foul  air,  filth,  vermin,  and  various  other  sources  of  rottenness  and 
disease.  These  important  improvements,  though  opposed  to  the 
inveterate  prejudices  of  the  older  shipwrights,  a  body  of  men  who 
have  not  sufficiently  valued  and  understood,  in  this  country  at  least, 
the  just  principles  of  mechanical  action,  in  the  practical  operation  of 
ship-building,  were  universally  adopted  in  the  navy  under  the 
enlightened  administration  of  Mr.  Charles  York,  and  tho  powerful 
advocacy  of  Sir  John  Barrow  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review ; '  and  the  merit 
of  their  author  was  acknowledged  by  his  appointment  as  surveyor  of 
the  navy,  and  by  the  award  of  the  Copley  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society, 
of  which  he  became  a  Fellow  on  the  10th  of  November  1814. 

While  the  claims  of  Sir  R.  Seppings  to  the  invention  of  the  system 
of  diagonal  bracing  in  naval  architecture  is  indubitable,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  record  here  the  following  point  of  information.  It  can 
be  no  derogation  to  the  merits  of  discoverers  or  inventors  to  show 
that  their  progress  is  a  portion  of  the  general  advance  of  the  human 
mind.  Sir  John  F .  W.  Herschel  has  stated  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  C.  R. 
Weld,  Assist.  Sec,  R.S.,  inserted  in  the  '  History  of  the  Royal  Society  ' 
by  the  latter,  that  he  is  "disposed  to  think  that  the  system  of  triangular 
arrangement  adopted  by  Sir  W.  Herschel  in  the  wood-work  of  his  great 
telescope  being  a  perfect  system  of   diagonal  bracing,''  or  rather 


that  principlo  to  which  the  "diagonal  bracing"  Bystcrn  owes  it» 
strength,  was  original  with  hi*  father  at  the  time  of  its  cou»tructioti, 
that  is  about  the  year  1786, 

Sir  Robert  Seppings  introduced  other  improvements  into  our  system 
of  naval  architecture.  Tho  admiralty  presented  him  with  1000/.  as  a 
reward  for  his  simple  yet  most  useful  invention  of  an  improved  block 
for  Supporting  vessel*,  by  which  their  kec-Li  and  lower  timber*  were 
much  more  easily  and  promptly  examined  and  repaired.  It  wa*  pro- 
duced while  ho  filled  the  ollice  of  master-shipwright  assistant  in 
Plymouth  dockyard,  aud  is  described  in  the  'Transaction*  of  the 
Society  of  Arts'  vol.  xxii.  p.  275-292,  the  Society  having  awarded  him 
their  gold  medal  for  it  in  the  year  1804.  His  plan  for  lifting  mast*  out 
of  the  steps,  which  superseded  the  employment  of  sheer  hulks  for  that 
purpose,  has  been  the  mean*  of  saving  much  expense  and  labour.  Hi* 
new  mode  of  framing  ship*  ha*  led  to  a  much  moro  extensive  use  of 
short  and  small  timbers,  which  were  formerly  of  little  value ;  but  tho 
most  valuable  of  all  the  reform*  of  construction  for  which  the  navy 
of  England  is  indebted  to  him  was  tho  substitution  of  round  for  flat 
Bterns,  which  afford  increased  strength  to  the  framework  of  the  ship, 
greater  protection  against  pooping  in  heavy  seas,  an  almost  equal 
power  of  anchoring  by  the  stern  and  by  tho  bow,  a  more  secure  and 
effective  position  for  the  rudder,  and  a  stout  platform  for  a  powerful 
battery,  embracing  a  sweep  of  more  than  180°.  This  capital  improve- 
mi  nt  was  strenously  opposed  by  many  distinguished  naval  officer*, 
who  regretted  the  loss  of  those  magnificent  cabins,  which  were  better 
suited  for  their  purposes  of  state  than  of  service,  but  the  good  sense 
of  less  prejudiced  judges  happily  prevailed,  and  secured  for  our  ships 
of  war  an  additional  claim  upon  the  respect  of  our  enemies.  The 
select  committee  on  finance  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  several 
occasions  bore  testimony  to  his  official  merits,  and  he  received  the 
marked  approbation  of  both  houses  of  parliament. 

Foreign  nations  were  not  tardy  in  acknowledging  the  value  of  the 
improvements  in  ship  building  originated  by  Sir  R.  Seppings,  and  their 
author  received  many  substantial  proofs  of  their  sense  of  his  merits  ; 
the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  and  the  kings  of  Denmark  and 
Holland,  presented  him  with  memorials  of  their  appreciation  of 
what  he  had  effected.  We  may  safely  affirm,  that  in  the  national 
record  of  the  great  benefactors  of  their  country,  there  are  few  names 
which  will  deserve  more  grateful  commemoration  than  that  of  the 
object  of  this  notice.  In  addition  to  the  papers  on  the  diagonal 
bracing  already  alluded  to,  Sir  R.  Seppings  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  a  paper  'On  a  new  principle  of  constructing  ships  in  the  mer- 
cantile navy,'  which  was  inserted  in  the  'Philosophical  Transaction-,' 
for  1820.  Dr.  Young's  paper,  also  referred  to  above,  though  not  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  till  1814,  had  been  presented  in  the 
form  of  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty  in  1811.  It  will  be  found 
reprinted  in  Dr.  Peacock's  edition  of  the  '  Miscellaneous  Works '  of 
Young,  (vol.  i.  p.  535-562)  together  with  the  official  correspondence 
relative  to  it  between  the  latter  and  Sir  J.  Barrow.  Sir  R.  Seppings  was 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Cambridge  University  Philosophical  Society, 
aud  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Rotterdam. 
It  had  been  proposed  by  the  University  of  Oxford  to  confer  upon  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.,  at  the  commemoration  of  1S36,  but 
severe  indisposition  compelled  him  to  decline  it.  He  died  at  his  house 
at  Taunton  in  Somersetshire,  on  the  25th  of  April  1840,  aged  seventy- 
two,  leaving  several  children ;  his  wife's  decease  had  taken  place  a  few 
years  before. 

SEPU'LVEDA,  JUAN  GINE'S  DE,  an  eminent  Spanish  scholar  and 
historian,  was  born  at  Pozoblanco  near  Cordova,  in  1190.  After  pur- 
suing his  studies,  first  in  Cordova  and  then  at  the  university  of 
Alcahi,  ho  embarked  for  Italy  in  June,  in  1515,  and  reached  Bologna, 
where  he  obtained  admission  into  the  college  founded  by  Cardinal 
Albornoz.  There  he  made  rapid  progress  in  theology  and  the  learnt  d 
languages  under  the  guidance  of  the  celebrated  Pomponazzi  (Peter), 
translated  part  of  Aristotle,  and  wrote  the  life  of  Cardinal  Albornoz : 
'De  Vita  et  Rebus  Gestis  ^Egidii  Cardinalis  Albornotii,'  lib.  iii ,  fol., 
Rome,  1521.  Sepulveda  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  found  a 
protector  in  Cardinal  Carpi,  who  gave  him  a  lodging  in  his  palace. 
Thence  he  passed  to  Naples,  where  he  assisted  Cardinal  Caetano  in 
revising  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament.  In  1529  Sepulveda 
returned  to  Rome  and  entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Quinones;  but 
in  1536,  having  been  appointed  chaplain  and  historiographer  to 
Charles  V.,  he  quitted  Italy  and  arrived  in  Spain,  where  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  eldest  son  of  that  emperor,  after- 
wards Philip  II.  About  this  time,  Bartholomew  de  las  Casas,  bishop  of 
Chiapa,  so  celebrated  for  his  endeavours  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
the  Indians,  was  pleading  their  cause  at  court  with  all  the  zeal  and 
fervour  of  a  true  philanthropist.  Sepulveda,  having  been  prevailed 
upon  by  the  enemies  of  Las  Casas  to  refute  his  arguments,  wrote  a 
book,  entitled  '  Democrates  Secundus,  seu  de  Justis  Belli  Causis,'  &c, 
in  which  he  undertook  to  prove  that  the  wars  of  the  Spaniards  in 
America  were  just,  and  founded  on  their  right  to  subdue  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  world  discovered  by  them  ;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Americans  to  submit  to  be  governed  by  the  Spaniards  on  account  of 
their  superior  knowledge  and  wi=dom ;  and  that  if  they  would  not 
voluntarily  acquiesce  in  the  Spanish  yoke,  they  might  and  ought  to 
be  compelled  to  do  so  by  force  of  arms.  He  further  declared  that  his 
only  object  in  writing  that  work  wa^  to  fstsblish  the  rights  of  the  kings 
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of  Castile  and  Leon  over  America.  This  work  however  was  never 
printed,  for  when  Sepulveda  applied  to  the  Royal  Council  for  per- 
mission to  print  it,  it  was  refused,  and  the  book  itself  was  condemned 
by  the  universities  of  Alcakl  and  Salamanca,  to  which  the  case  was 
afterwards  referred.  Upon  this  Sepulveda  wrote  his  '  Apologia  pro 
Libro  de  Justis  Belli  Causis  contra  Indos  suscepti,'  which  appeared  at 
Rome,  8vo,  1550  :  but  the  edition  was  seized  by  order  of  Charles  V., 
and  but  few  copies  were  saved.  Sepulveda  died  in  1573,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three. 

Sepulveda  was  a  man  of  great  learning.  Erasmus  speaks  of  him  in 
the  '  Cicerouianus,'  and  classes  him  among  the  best  writers  of  his  time. 
Besides  his  Latin  translation  of  part  of  Aristotle,  which  appeared  at 
Paris,  fol.,  1531,  and  that  of  the  Commentary  of  Alexander  of  Aphro- 
disias  upon  the  same,  which  he  had  previously  printed  at  Rome,  fol., 
1 527,  Sepulveda  left  the  following  works  : — '  De  Fato  et  Libero  Arbitrio 
Libri  Tres,'  4to,  Rome,  1526,  being  a  refutation  of  Luther's  opinions 
on  fate ;  'Ad  Carolum  V.  Cohortatio  ut  facta  cum  omnibus  Christianis 
Pace,  Bellum  suscipiat  in  Turcas,'  4to,  Bolonia,  1529;  '  Antapologia 
pro  Alberto  Pio  in  Erasmum,'  4to,  Paris,  1531  (this  was  written  in 
defence  of  Cardinal  Carpi);  'De  Ritu  Nuptiarum  et  Dispensatioue 
Libii  Tres,' 4to,  Rome,  1531,  and  London,  1553;  '  De  Couvenientia 
Militaris  Discipliuae  cum  Christiana  Religione.'  In  this  work,  written 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  dedicated  to  the  celebrated  Duke  of 
Alba,  the  author  undertakes  to  prove  that  the  profession  of  arms  is 
in  harmony  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  was  translated  into 
Spanish  by  Barba,  4to,  Sev.,  1541.  '  De  Appctenda  Gloria;'  'De 
Ratione  dicendi  Testimonium  in  Causis  Occultorum  Crimioum,'  4to, 
Vallad.,  1538;  '  De  Regno  et  Regis  Officio,'  8vo,  Lerida,  1571.  A 
history  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  another  of  that  of  Philip  II.,  and  a 
narrative  of  the  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  all  three  works 
in  Latin,  are  still  inedited.  Sepulveda's  works  were  collected  and 
published,  with  the  exception  only  of  his  translations,  at  Cologne  in  i 
1602.  They  have  since  been  reprinted,  in  1780,  at  Madrid,  by  tho 
Royal  Academy  of  History,  in  four  volumes,  folio,  with  a  portrait  of 
the  author  and  an  account  of  his  life  and  writings. 

There  is  another  Spanish  writer  named  Sejpolveda  Lorenzo,  who 
flourished  about  the  same  time,  and  gained  considerable  reputation 
as  a  writer  of  romances.  He  published  '  Romances  sacados  de  Histo- 
rias  Antiguas,' 8vo,  Antw.,  1551  and  1580;  'Romances  sacados  de  la 
Historia  de  Espana  del  Rey  Don  Alonso,'  8vo,  Medina,  1562 ;  8vo, 
Antw.,  1580  ;  '  Otros  Romances  sacados  de  la  Historia  y  de  los  Quarenta 
Cantos  de  Alonso  de  Fuentes,'  12mo,  Burgos,  1579 ;  '  Cancionero  de 
Romances,'  12mo,  Vallad.,  1577. 

SERA'PION  (ScpcunW),  an  eminent  physician  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
3rd  century  B.C.,  who  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Empirici,  and  who 
so  much  extended  and  improved  the  avstem  of  Philinus,  that  the 
invention  of  it  is  by  some  authors  attributed  to  him.  (Celsus,  '  De 
Medic.,'  lib.  i.,  prasfat.) 

Dr.  Mead,  in  his  'Dissert,  de  Numis  quibusdam  h,  Smyrnseis  in 
Medicorum  Honoiem  cusis'  (p.  51),  believes  that  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Erasittratus,  because  his  name  appears  upon  a  medal  discovered  at 
Smyrna,  and  because  the  followers  of  that  celebrated  anatomist  lived 
in  that  town ;  but  as  the  Empress  Eudocia  (Violar.  apud  Villoison, 
'  Anecd.  Grrcc.,'  torn,  i.,  p.  381)  mentions  a  rhetorician  of  ^Elia  Capito- 
liua  (Jerusalem)  in  Palestine  who  bore  the  same  name,  one  would  have 
quite  as  much  rL'ht  (says  Sprengel)  to  reckon  Serapion  among  the 
rhetoricians,  if  Hadrian,  the  founder  of  the  town  of  iElia,  had  not 
lived  much  later  than  the  time  of  Serapion. 

Serapion  wrote  against  Hippocrates  with  much  vehemence,  and  j 
occupied  himself  almost  exclusively  with  researches  into  the  nature 
of  drugs.  (Galen,  '  De  Subfigur  Empiric.,'  cap.  13,  p.  68,  ed.  Bas.)  j 
Ccelius  Aurelianus  ('  De  Morb.  Acut.,'  lib.  ii.,  cap.  6,  p.  84)  quotes  his 
book  '  Ad  Sectas,'  finds  fault  with  the  severe  remedies  that  he  pre- 
scribed in  Angina  Pectoris,  and  reproaches  him  with  having  neglected 
dietetics.  (' Ibid.,' lib.  iii.,  cap.  4,  p.  195.)  One  may  presume  that  in 
those  early  times  a  great  many  superstitious  remedies  were  used  for 
epilepsy ;  for  Serapion,  besides  castoreum,  recommended  also  the 
'brain  of  the  camel,'  the  rennet  of  the  sea-calf,  irvria  (pd>Kr)s,  the  excre- 
ments of  the  crocodile,  the  heart  of  the  hare,  the  blood  of  the  tortoise, 
and  the  testicles  of  the  wild  boar.  (Coel.  Aurel.,  '  De  Morb.  Chron.,' 
lib.  i.,  cap.  4,  p.  322.)  Several  authors  make  mention  of  some  other  pre- 
parations and  antidotes,  which  bear  his  name,  and  which  are  scarcely 
worth  more  than  those  above  mentioned.  (Celsus,  '  De  Medic.,'  lib.  v., 
cap.  28,  sect.  17,  p.  307 ;  Aetius,  tetrab.  ii.,  serm.  ii.,  cap.  96,  col.  296; 
Nicolaus  Myrepsus,  '  Antidot.,'  sect,  i.,  cap.  66,  col.  375.) 

SERAPION,  a  Syrian  physician,  called  by  Wustenfeld  ('Gesch.  der 
Arab.  Aerzte '),  Yahia  Ibn  Serapioh  Ben  Ibrahim,  and  commonly 
called  Serapion  Senior,  to  distinguish  him  from  another  physician  of 
the  same  name,  with  whom  he  is  sometimes  confounded.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  and  the  century  in  which  he  lived  is 
only  to  be  calculated  from  his  being  quoted  by  Rhazes,  who  died 
probably  a.h.  320  (a.d.  932).  We  are  told  by  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  'Arab.  Philosoph.  Biblioth.,'  quoted  by  Casiri  ('Biblioth. 
Arabico-Hisp.  Escur.,'  torn,  i.,  p.  261),  that  "duo  de  Re  Medica  edidit 
volumina,  id  est  Collectionem  Magnam  Libris  XII.,  et  Collectionem 
Pa,  "vam  Libris  VII.  comprehensam,  utramque  Syriace  :  quam  in 
Arabicum  Sermonem  convertere  Musa  Ben  Abrahim  Alhodaithi,  et 
Bea  Bahlul."    We  possess  two  works  that  bear  his  name  ;  one  still  in 
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manuscript,  called  '  Aphorismi  Magni  Momenti  de  Medicina  Practica  ■* 
(Uri,  '  Catal.  Codd.  MSS.  Orient.,  Biblioth.  Bodl.,'  No.  598) ;  the  other, 
entitled  '  Kunndsh '  (a  word  probably  derived  from  a  Syrian  one, 
which  means  to  collect),  has  been  translated  into  Latin,  and  published 
under  the  various  names,  '  Pandectse,'  '  Aggregator,'  '  Breviarium,' 
'Practica,'  and  ' Therapeutica  Methodus.'  Dr.  Russell  (Append,  to 
'  Nat.  Hist,  of  Aleppo')  says  that  the  only  manuscript  of  this  work  that 
he  had  seen  in  the  European  catalogues  was  that  of  the  Escurial 
(Cod.  814),  which  however  contains  only  a  small  part  of  it;  and  that 
he  had  never  met  with  any  of  this  author's  works  in  the  East.  The 
object  of  the  work  is  to  collect  and  put  together  in  an  abridged  form 
the  opinions  of  the  Greek  and  Arabic  physicians  concerning  diseases 
and  their  treatment.  "  As  Haly  Abbas  ('  Lib.  Reg.,'  Prol.)  remarks," 
says  Mr.  Adams  (Appendix  to  Barker's  ed.  of  Lempriere,  London, 
1838),  "  he  treats  of  the  cure  of  diseases  solely  as  practicable  by  medi- 
cine and  diet,  and  has  entirely  omitted  hygiene  and  operative  surgery. 
The  list  of  the  complaints  of  which  he  treats  is  far  less  complete  than 
those  of  Rhases,  Haly,  and  Avicenna,  and  in  particular  it  is  remarkable 
that  he  makes  no  mention  of  elephantiasis,  aneurism,  and  diseases  of 
the  chest  and  genital  organs  ;  his  description  of  Small-Pox,  as  further 
stated  by  Haly,  is  very  incomplete."  Dr.  Freind  remarks  ('  Hist,  of 
Physic,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  42),  that  he  "  often  transcribes  out  of  Alexander 
Trallianus,  an  author  with  whom  few  of  the  other  Arabic  writers  seem 
to  have  been  much  acquainted."  A  fuller  account  of  Serapion's  medical 
opinions  may  be  seeu  in  Freind  {loc.  cit.),  Haller  ('Biblioth.  Med.  Pract.,' 
torn,  i.,  p.  443),  and  Sprengel  ('  Hist,  de  la  Med.,'  torn,  ii.,  p.  277). 

The  first  edition  of  his  work  mentioned  by  Choulant  ('  Handbuch 
der  Biicherkunde  fur  die  Aeltere  Medicin')  ia  the  translation  by 
Gerardus  Cremonensis,  printed  in  black  letter  in  double  columns, 
folio,  Vcnet.,  1479,  by  Rainaldus  Noviomagensis  Alemannus,  with  the 
title,  'Jo.  fil.  Serapionis  Opera,  a.  Breviarium  etc.  et  (Serapionis 
Junioris)  Liber  Aggregatus  in  Medicinis  Simplicibus  ex  transl.  Sim. 
Januensis  interprete  Abraam  Judxo  Tortuoaiensi,  etc'  The  last  edition 
mentioned  by  Choulant  is  a  reprint  of  the  translation  of  Andreas 
Alpagus  (which  was  first  published  in  folio,  Ferrar.,  1488),  Veuet., 
folio,  1550,  with  the  title,  '  Jo.  fil.  Serapiooia  Practica,'  &c,  and  with 
the  work  of  the  younger  Serapion  in  the  same  volume.  Albanua 
Torinu3  published  an  edition  (BasiL,  folio,  1543),  with  the  title,  '  Jaui 
Damaaceni  Therapeutica  Methodi  Lib.  VII.,'  &c,  which  alteration  of  the 
author's  name  has  increased  the  confusion  that  already  existed  respect- 
ing him.  An  extract  from  hia  work  is  printed  in  Fernel's  Collection  of 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic  writers  'De  Febribua,'  Venet.,  fol.,  1576. 

SERAPION,  commonly  called  Serapion  Junior,  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  preceding,  an  Arabian  phyaician  of  whom  nothing  ia  known. 
He  must  certainly  have  lived  after  lbn  Wafid  (commonly  called  Alben- 
gnefit  or  Abenguefit),  since  he  quotes  him,  and  as  that  author  died 
a.ii.  460  (a.d.  1068),  Serapion  may  perhaps  be  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  5th  century  after  the  Hegira,  or  the  11th  after  Chriat.  There 
remains  a  work  by  him,  'De  Simplicibus Medicameutis,'  of  which  there 
is  an  Arabic  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  (Uri, 
'  Catal.  MSS.  Orient.,'  No.  597),  but  which  has  only  been  published  in 
a  Latin  translation.  "  This  is,"  says  Mr.  Adams  (Appendix  to  Barker'e 
Lempriere,  London,  1838),  "one  of  the  most  important  works  of 
Arabic  medical  literature,  and  contains  a  useful  compendium  of  all  the 
most  interesting  information  on  this  head  in  the  writings  of  Dioscorides 
and  Galen,  with  some  additional  remarks  by  himself  and  the  older 
Arabic  authorities ;  the  most  original  part  of  it  is  the  '  Introduction,' 
in  which  he  classifies  substances  according  to  their  medicinal  pro- 
perties, and  gives  an  ingenious  dissertation  on  their  actions.  On  the 
whole,  he  has  made  very  few  additions  to  the  articles  in  the  Materia 
Medica  of  the  Greeks,  and  indeed  sometimes  gives  to  his  Grecian 
masters  credit  for  the  discovery  of  certain  medicinal  substances,  for 
which  it  would  rather  appear  that  we  are  indebted  to  hi3  countrymen. 
Thus,  in  his  chapter  on  Serina,  he  quotes  Paulus  iEgineta,  but  seem- 
ingly by  mistake,  for  no  account  of  this  purgative  is  now  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  the  latter.  Where  all  is  mostly  unexceptionable,  and 
there  is  nothing  remarkably  original,  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  any 
subject  which  it  handled  in  a  more  interesting  manner  than  the  others. 
I  would  refer  however  to  his  account  of  squills:  he  says  that  the 
Vinum  scilliticum  is  given  as  a  laxative  in  fevers,  and  in  dropsy  as  a 
diuretic,  to  remedy  indigestion,  for  jaundice  and  'tormina'  of  the 
belly,  for  an  old  cough,  asthma,  and  spitting  of  blood,  and  for  cleansing 
the  breast  of  gross  humours ;  and  forbids  the  use  of  it  when  there  is 
an  ulcer  in  an  internal  organ."  There  are  however  abundant  proofs  of 
his  credulity  and  love  of  the  marvellous  in  his  accounts  of  the  bezoar 
(cap.  396,  p.  188,  a»),  diamond  (cap.  391,  p.  187,  b.),  asphaltus  (cap. 
177,  p.  147,  a.),  &c.  "Amber,"  says  he  (cap.  196,  p.  150),  "grows  in 
the  sea  like  mushrooms  on  land.  In  China  there  are  some  persons 
solely  engaged  in  fishing  for  this  substance.  That  which  floats  on  the 
sea  is  swallowed  by  the  whale,  and  quickly  causes  its  death.  When 
the  animal's  body  is  opened,  the  best  amber  is  found  near  the  vertebral 
column,  and  the  worst  in  the  stomach." 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  mentioned  by  Choulan  ('  Handbuch 
der  Biicherkunde  fur  die  Aeltere  Medicin ')  was  published  at  Milan, 
folio,  1473,  in  black  letter,  with  the  title  '  Liber  Serapionis  aggregatus 
in  Medicinis  Simplicibus,  translatio  Simonis  Januensis  interprete  Abra- 
ham Judfeo  Tortuosiensi  de  Arabico  in  Latinum.'  The  last  edition 
mentioned  by  him  was  published  at  Venice,  folio,  1552,  with  the  title 
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'Serapion  de  Simplio.  Medicatn.  Historia  Libri  VII.,  Nicol.  Mutono 
juterprete.'  It  has  boen  often  printed  in  the  aanio  volume  with  the 
work  of  the  elder  Serapion,  aa  for  a  long  time  they  were  luppOMd  to 
bo  written  by  the  same  person. 

SBRB'NUS,  AULUS  SKl'TTMIUS,  a  Roman  poet.  Some  of  tho 
ancients  call  him  merely  Serenus,  and  others  merely  Septiuiiua  ;  and 
from  this  circumstance  it  has  been  inferred  by  some  modern  scholars 
that  these  two  names  belong  to  two  individuals  (Werusdorf,  'Poet. 
Lat.  Min.,'  ii.,  p.  247,  &c.) ;  but  Marius  Victorious,  Terentianus  Maurus, 
and  Sidoniua  Apollinaris,  frequently  call  him  by  his  two  names,  .Sep- 
timius Serenus,  and  therefore  decide  the  question.  He  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Terentiamu  Maurus  and  of  Martial  ('  Epigr.,'  i.  87),  and  must 
consequently  have  lived  in  or  shortly  after  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  Of 
the  circumstances  of  his  life  nothing  is  known  with  certainty.  Some 
modern  scholars  have  supposed  that  the  fifth  poem  in  the  fourth  book 
of  tho 'Svlva) '  of  Statius  is  addressed  to  Septimius  Serenus,  as  all 
that  is  mentioned  of  the  person  addressed  in  that  poem  appears  to  be 
just  what  might  be  expected  in  a  poet  like  Serenus  :  but  the  manuscript 
reading  in  Statius  is  not  Serenus,  but  Severus ;  and  consequently  the 
whole  biography  of  Serenus,  which  has  beeu  made  up  out  of  that  poem, 
is  uncertain  iu  the  highest  degree.  The  only  thing  we  know  of  him 
is,  that  he  was  an  extreme  admirer  of  country  life ;  for  it  is  tho  country 
with  all  its  charms  that  forms  the  subject  of  bis  poems,  which  he 
published  under  the  title  of  '  Opuscula  Ruralia.'  Of  these  poems  only 
a  fow  fragments  have  been  preserved  by  the  ancient  grammarians. 
They  are  howover  sufficient  to  show  that  Serenus  was  a  lyric  poet  of 
very  great  talents.  The  poem  called  '  Moretum,'  which  has  frequently 
been  printed  together  with  the  works  of  Virgil,  is  ascribed  by  YVerns- 
dorf  to  Serenus ;  and  '  Copa,'  another  work  of  the  same  kind,  has 
likewise  been  attributed  to  Serenus  by  some  modern  scholars. 
Terentianus  Maurus  ('  De  Metris,'  p.  2423,  Putsch.)  mentions  another 
poem  of  Serenus,  which  is  called  '  Falisca,'  and  which  probably  con- 
tained a  description  of  the  country  life  in  the  district  of  the  Faliscans. 
In  this  poem  he  used  a  peculiar  kind  of  verse,  consisting  of  three 
dactyls  and  one  pyrrhic;  and  this  metre  is  by  Terentianus  called 
'  metrum  Faliscum,'  and  the  poet  himself  Faliscus. 

Compare  the  '  Essay '  of  Wernsdorf  on  Serenus,  in  his  '  Poet.  Lat. 
Minores,'  ii.  p.  247,  &c. ;  and  the  collection  of  fragments,  including  the 
'Moretum'  and  the  '  Copa,'  in  the  same  vol.,  pp.  204-298. 

SERENUS  SAMO'NICUS  (QUINTUS),  sometimes  called  Sahmo- 
nicus  Serenus,  the  name  of  two  persons,  father  and  son,  who  lived  in 
the  3rd  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  father  wrote  a  number  of 
works  in  verse,  which  Geta  and  Alexander  Severus  read  with  pleasure 
(Spartian.,  'Vit.  Ant.  Get.,' 4to,  p.  136,  ed.  Paris,  1603;  Lamprid., 
'  Vita  Sever./  p.  186) ;  but  he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Caracalla. 
(Spartian.,  '  Vit.  Caracall.,'  p.  128.  Compare  Casaub.,  in  '  Script.  Hist. 
Aug.,'  pp.  290,  428.)  The  son  was  tutor  to  the  younger  Gordian,  to 
whom  he  left  in  legacy  his  father's  rich  library,  consisting  of  62,000 
volumes.  (Jul.  Capitolin.,  '  Vit.  Gordian  11.,'  p.  235.)  We  have  no 
means  of  deciding  which  of  the  two  is  the  author  of  the  Latin  poem 
that  we  possess  under  this  name,  entitled  '  He  Medicina  Prseeepta 
Saluberrima ; '  for  while  the  more  ancient  writers  ascribe  it  to  the 
father,  the  more  modern  (e.g.,  Morgagni  and  Ackermann)  consider  it 
to  be  the  work  of  the  son.  It  consists  of  1115  hexameter  lines,  divided 
into  65  chapters,  which  treat  of  various  diseases,  with  their  remedies. 
Now  and  then,  but  very  rarely  (says  Sprengel),  does  Serenus  show  that 
he  had  reflected  on  the  nature  and  more  remote  causes  of  diseases,  as 
for  example  when  he  attributes  dropsy  to  obstructions  of  the  spleen 
and  liver  (cap.  27,  v.  498).  He  sometimes  gives  sound  advice  upon 
the  treatment  of  diseases,  and  even  gives  his  opinion  against  the 
incantations  employed  in  the  cure  of  fevers  (cap.  51,  v.  938).  Not- 
withstanding this,  he  everywhere  shows  himself  a  zealous  defender  of 
the  prejudices  of  his  time;  he  affects  a  particular  veneration  for  the 
numbers  three,  seven,  and  nine,  and  recommends  the  use  of  magical 
characters.  For  the  cure  of  the  species  of  intermittent  fever  called 
7]HnptTa7os,  or  double  tertian,  he  recommends  the  use  of  the  famous 
'  Abracadabra,'  of  which  he  gives  the  following  description  (cap.  52 
v.  944,  et  seq.) : — 

"  Inscribia  chartse,  quod  dicitur  Abracadabra, 
Soepius  :  et  subter  repetis,  sed  detrake  sunimoe, 
Et  magis  atque  magis  desint  elementa  figuris 
Singula,  qua)  semper  rapies,  et  cetera  figes, 
Donee  in  ungustuin  redigatur  litera  conum. 
His  lino  nexis  colluni  rcdiinire  memento." 

Thu3  forming  an  equilateral  triangle  in  this  manner  : — 

ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABP. 
ABRAOADAB 
ABRAOADA 
A  B  R  A  C  A  D 
A  B  R  A  C  A 
A  B  R  A  0 
A  B  R  A 
A  B  R 
A  B 
A 

For  further  information  respecting  this  magical  word,  see  Du  Cange, 


' Glossar. Med.  ot  Inf.  Latin.,' ed.  Paris,  1810;  Hofmann,  'Lex.  Univ.; 
Sprengel,  '  Hist.  d»  la  Med.,'  torn,  ii.,  p.  147;  C.  Steph.  '  Hict.  Ilwt.,' 
&c,  p.  8,  edit.  N.  Lloyd ;  Oer.  Jo.  Vos*.,  '  Up.,'  t.  5,  p.  24. 

Tho  Drat  editiou  of  the  Poem  of  Serenus,  according  to  Cboulant 
('  Handbuch,'  &c),  was  printed,  tine  loco  et  anno,  in  4  to,  or  large  8?o, 
at  Milan,  in  black  letter,  before  tho  year  1481.  This  edition  is  very 
scarce,  and  is  said  by  Panzer  ('Annal.  Typogr.,' vol.  ii.,  p.  555)  to 
have  been  printed  at  Home.  The  next  edition  (containing  al-o 
ithemuiua  Fannius,  'He  l'onderibua  et  Mensuris')  is  that  of  Leipzig, 
4to,  1515;  tho  two  best  are  that  by  Kcuchcnius,  8vo,  Amatol.,  1C02 
(reprinted  1706,  8vo) ;  and  that  by  Ackermann,  8vo,  Lips.,  1786.  The 
poem  has  also  been  frequently  printed  with  Ceisus,  and  is  contained 
in  several  collections  of  medical  works,  e.  g.  the  '  Aldine,'  fob, 
Veuet.,  1547  ;  that  of  H.  Stephens,  foL,  Paris,  1567;  and  that  of 
Kiviuus,  8vo,  Lips.,  1751  :  it  is  also  inserted  with  copious  notes  in  P. 
Rurmann's  '  Pootco  Latiui  Minores,'  4to,  Leid.,  1731.  Much  historical 
and  critical  information  is  to  be  found  in  '  J.  Bapt.  Morgagni  Epistolae 
in  Serenum  Samonicum,'  8vo,  Patav.,  1721,  which  are  reprinted  in 
several  editions  of  Ceisus,  and  also  in  'Morgagni  Opuscula  Miscellanea,' 
fob,  Venet.,  1763.  See  also  C.  G.  Gruner,  '  Varhe  Lectiones  in  Q. 
Serenum  Samonicum,  e  Codice  Vratislaviensi  decerpta;,  4to,  pp.  32, 
Jena;,  1782;  C.  G.  Gruner,  'Var.  Lect.  in  Q.  Ser.  Sam.,  ox  Nicol. 
Marescalci  Euchiiidio  excerpta,'  4 to,  Jeute,1803;  audReuss,  'Lectionos 
Sammonicic,'  4to,  Wirceb.,  1837. 

SERGELL,  JOHANN  TOBIAS,  a  Swedish  Bculptor  of  great  merit, 
was  born  at  Stockholm,  on  the  8th  of  September  1740,  aud  was  the 
son  of  a  gold-laco  maker  and  embroiderer.  He  himself  was  at  first 
apprenticed  to  a  stone-mason,  aud  worked  as  such  at  the  royal  palace 
at  Stockholm,  which  was  then  in  progress;  but  his  quickness  and 
cleverness  attracting  the  notice  of  the  sculptor  Larchevcque,  he  was 
taken  by  him  as  a  pupil.  After  assisting  him  iu  modelling  the  two 
statues  of  Uustava  Wasa  and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Serg.  11  obtained  a 
travelling  pension  iu  1767,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  heremain«d 
nearly  twelve  years,  and  produced  many  works  that  excited  general 
admiration  among  the  professors  and  patrons  of  art.  Ou  quitting 
Italy  he  visited  Paris,  where  bis  '  Othryades/  a  figuro  of  a  wounded 
Greek  soldier,  half  life  Bize  (afterwards  placed  in  the  Luxembourg) 
gained  him  his  admission  into  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  From  Pans 
he  proceeded  to  London,  whence  he  was  almost  immediately  sum- 
moned by  Gustavus  III.,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  appointment  of 
court  sculptor.  In  1784  he  accompanied  that  monarch  in  his  visit  to 
Rome,  and  it  was  by  his  advice  that  Gustavus  there  purchased,  amon^ 
many  other  valuable  works  of  art,  the  celebrated  'Endymion,'  for  the 
royal  museum  at  Stockholm. 

Catherine  II.  was  afterwards  desirous  of  securing  his  talents  in  her 
service,  and  made  him  the  most  flattering  offers;  but  though  wealth 
as  weli  as  distinction  awaited  him  at  St.  Petersburg,  Ser_'ell's  attach- 
ment to  bis  sovereign  and  his  native  land,  and  his  indifference  to 
riches,  induced  him  to  remain  in  Sweden  with  the  comparatively 
trilling  pension  of  600  rix-dollars.  The  untimely  end  of  Gustavus, 
whom  he  regarded  rather  as  bis  friend  than  bis  master  and  patron,  bo 
affected  him  that  he  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  was  for  a  length 
of  time  wholly  iucapable  of  doing  anything  iu  his  profession.  It  was 
not  till  a  few  years  before  his  death  that  he  regained  something  like 
his  wonted  composure  of  mind,  but  it  was  then  almost  too  late  for 
him  to  think  of  retrieving  the  time  that  had  been  lost  to  art.  He 
died  at  Stockholm,  on  the  26th  of  February  1814,  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year. 

Sergell's  works  are  distinguished  by  vigour  of  conception,  by  energy 
and  grace  of  style,  and  by  perfect  freedom  from  that  mannerism  and 
sickly  affectation  into  which  sculpture  had  fallen  in  the  hands  of  bis 
immediate  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  Among  his  principal 
statues  are  the  group  of  'Cupid  and  Veuus,'  'Diomedes  carrying  off 
the  Palladium,'  Othryades,  a  Faun,  Gustavus  III.,  '  Oxenstierna 
dictating  to  the  Muse  of  History  the  Deeds  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,' 
'  Mars  and  Venus,'  a  Venus  Callipyge,  most  of  which  are  in  the 
royal  museum.  One  of  bis  finest  productions,  '  The  Resurrection,'  a 
composition  in  alto-rilievo  for  the  Adolph-Frederick  Church  at  Stock- 
holm, exists  only  in  the  model,  having  never  been  executed  in  marble; 
as  was  the  case  with  a  number  of  other  subjects.  His  busts  and 
portrait  medallions  were  highly  esteemed,  both  lor  fidebty  of  bkeness 
and  for  artistic  merit. 

SE'RGIUS  L|  a  Syrian  by  birth,  succeeded  Conon  in  the  see  of 
Rome,  a.d.  6s7.  Two  candidates  for  the  see,  a  priest  called  Theodore 
and  also  the  Archdeacon  Paschal,  each  of  whom  had  numerous  parti- 
sans, were  ou  the  poiut  of  coming  to  blows,  when  the  principal  citizens 
and  officers  of  the  garrison,  in  order  to  avoid  a  tumult,  proposed  to 
elect  Sergius,  who  had  acquired  a  reputation  for  piety  and  learning. 
The  proposal  being  adopted  by  many  of  the  clergy,  Sergius,  escorted 
by  a  numerous  retinue,  was  taken  to  the  Lateran  church,  the  doors  of 
which  were  broken  open,  and  those  of  the  opposite  or  Theodore's 
faction,  who  bad  fortified  themselves  in  it,  being  driven  out,  Sergius 
was  chaired,  and  Theodore  was  one  of  the  first  to  salute  him  as 
pontiff.  Paschal  did  the  same  afterwards,  being  forced  to  it  by  the 
multitude.  Before  Conou's  death  Faschal  had  promised  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  who,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Byzantine  emperor  in  Italy,  had  the  right  of  giving  or  withholding  his 
sanction  to  the  election,  and  the  money  had  b.-en  given  for  the  purpose 
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of  securing  his  consent.  The  Exarch  John  came  to  Rome,  and  finding 
that  Sergius  had  been  elected  by  the  majority,  requested  him  to  pay 
him  what  Paschal  had  promised,  and  upon  Sergius  demurring,  the 
Exarch  took  several  valuables  from  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  Paschal 
was  accused  of  sorcery,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  be  degraded  and  con- 
fined in  a  monastery,  where  he  died.  One  of  the  first  transactions  of 
Sergius  was  to  baptise  Cedwalln,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  had 
come  to  Rome  for  that  purjjose.  He  also  contributed  to  the  diffusion 
of  Christianity  in  Saxony  and  other  countries  by  means  of  missionaries. 
In  G91  the  Emperor  Justinian  II.  assembled  a  general  council  at  Con- 
stantinople, which  being  held  in  a  hall  of  the  palace  which  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome  ('  trulleum'),  has  been  styled  'Concilium  in  Trullo.' 
It  has  also  been  called  Quini-sextum,  as  being  supplementary  to  the 
fifth  and  sixth  oocumenic  councils,  which  had  published  no  canons  of 
discipline  or  religious  ceremonies.  The  council  '  in  trullo '  was  pur- 
posely assembled  to  supply  this  deficiency  ;  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bishops  were  present  at  it,  and  it  passed  more  than  one  hundred 
canons  on  matters  of  discipline  and  ceremonies,  six  of  which  being  in 
opposition  to  the  practice  of  the  Western  or  Roman  Church,  the 
council  was  not  approved  of  by  Sergius,  although  his  legate  who 
attended  the  council  had  concurred  in  it.  One  of  these  canons 
enacted  that  married  candidates  for  the  priesthood  might  retain  their 
wives  after  their  ordination.  There  were  also  some  points  of  dogma 
concerning  the  two  natures  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  which 
the  council  and  the  pope  did  not  agree.  Justinian,  irritated  at  the 
opposition  of  Sergius,  sent  Zacharias,  his  protospatarius,  or  general-in- 
chief,  to  Rome  with  orders  to  arrest  Sergius  and  bring  him  prisouer  to 
Constantinople.  But  the  garrison  of  the  Exarch  at  Rome  took  the 
pope's  part,  and  Zacharias  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  pope's 
apartments,  whence  he  was  sent  back  safely  to  Greece.  A  revolution, 
headed  by  Leontius,  one  of  his  generals,  took  place  at  Constantinople 
soon  after,  when  Justinian  was  seized,  mutilated,  and  banished  to  the 
Crimea,  in  695.  Leontius  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  crime, 
for  he  was  seized  himself,  and  mutilated  by  Tiberius  Apsimerus,  who 
became  emperor,  and  allowed  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  pope  to 
remain  undisturbed.  Sergius  o'ecupied  himself  in  restoring  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  which  had  been  greatly  dilapidated.  He  died  in  701,  and 
was  succeeded  by  John  VI. 

SERGIUS  II.,  a  native  of  Rome,  was  elected  to  succeed  Gregory  IV., 
in  844,  and  was  consecrated  without  waiting  for  the  approbation  of 
the  Emperor  Lotharius,  who  sent  his  son  and  colleague  Louis  into 
Italy  with  an  army.  Louis  came  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  by 
the  pope  and  clergy  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  was  crowned  king  of 
Italy.  The  soldiers  of  Louis  however  committed  great  devastation  in 
the  surrounding  country  and  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  but  the  pope 
at  last  induced  Louis  to  withdraw  his  troops  to  the  north.  Soon  after 
the  Saracens  from  Africa  came  up  the  Tiber  and  ravaged  the  country, 
plundering  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  were  outside 
of  the  walls,  but  they  could  not  enter  Rome.  They  then  proceeded 
by  the  Via  Appia  to  Fondi,  which  they  sacked.    Sergius  died  in  847. 

SERGIUS  III.  was  elected  in  904,  by  the  Tuscan  party,  as  it  was 
called,  because  it  was  headed  by  Adelbert,  marquis  of  Tuscany,  and  of 
which  two  Roman  ladies  of  licentious  character,  Marozia  and  her 
mother  Theodora,  were  the  most  influential  leaders.  They  had  deposed 
and  imprisoned  Christopher,  who  had  imprisoned  the  preceding  pope 
Leo  V.,  and  had  forced  him  to  resign  his  see  to  him.  Sergius  had  had 
a  son  by  Marozia,  who  was  afterwards  pope  by  the  name  of  John  X. 
Sergius  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  abilities ;  his  character 
has  been  variously  represented  by  different  writers.  The  history  of 
Rome,  during  the  10th  century,  is  extremely  obscure,  though  it  is 
evident  by  all  concurrent  testimonies  that  it  was  a  most  profligate  age, 
and  Sergius  was  certainly  not  free  from  the  prevalent  profligacy.  He 
died  in  911,  and  was  succeeded  by  Anastasius  III. 

SERGIUS  IV.,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  John  XVIII.  in  1009. 
He  encouraged  the  princes  of  Italy  to  unite  in  order  to  drive  away  the 
Saracens,  who  had  occupied  several  parts  of  the  peninsula.  It  was 
in  his  time  that  the  Normans  began  to  muster  in  South  Italy.  Sergius 
died  in  1012,  and  was  succeeded  by  Benedict  VIII. 

SE'RLIO,  SEBASTIA'KO,  an  Italian  architect,  whose  writings  were 
long  considered  of  authority  in  matters  of  art,  was  born  at  Bologna  in 
1475.  The  study  of  Vitruvius  inspired  him  with  an  eager  desire  of 
obtaining  greater  insight  into  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  by  examin- 
ing and  making  drawings  of  what  remained  of  their  structures, — at 
that  time  the  only  method  by  which  any  knowledge  of  them  could  be 
acquired ;  there  being  no  accurate  delineations  published  for  the  in- 
struction of  those  who  could  not  visit  the  edifices  themselves.  After 
staying  some  time  at  Pesaro,  Serlio  proceeded  to  the  Venetian  States, 
where  he  employed  himself  in  examining  and  measuring  the  amphi- 
theatre and  bridges  at  Verona.  He  subsequently  visited  Vicenza,  where 
he  erected  a  theatre,  and  Venice,  where  he  made  designs  for  the  church 
of  San  Fiancesco  delle  Vigne.  During  his  residence  in  Venire,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Sanmicheli,  Sansovino,  and  other  architects 
of  note;  and  he  Limself  would  doubtless  have  found  employment 
there,  being  noticed  by  the  Doge  Andrea  Gritti,  if  his  passion  for 
exploring  antiquities  had  not  induced  him  to  pass  over  to  Pola,  of 
whose  amphitheatre  and  other  Roman  remains  he  was  the  first  to 
publish  any  architectural  account.  On  his  return  he  examined  those 
of  Ancona,  Spolcto,  &c,  and  afterwards  those  of  Rome,  many  of  which 


are  introduced  as  illustrations,  but  certainly  not  as  embellishments,  in 
his  work  on  architecture,  they  being  there  represented  in  most  coarsely 
drawn  and  executed  woodcuts.  It  was  while  he  was  at  Rome  that  he 
composed  his  treatise  on  the  five  orders,  for  a  copy  of  which  he  was 
complimented  by  Francis  I.  with  three  hundred  gold  crowns.  Invited 
to  France  by  that  monarch  in  1541,  he  wa3  there  appointed  architect 
at  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  and  was  also  commissioned  to  under- 
take the  court  of  the  Louvre,  but  generously  declined  in  favour  of 
Lescot,  whose  designs  he  recommended  to  be  adopted  as  being  superior 
to  his  own.  After  the  death  of  his  royal  patron  he  retired  to  Lyon, 
where  he  remained  for  some  time  in  exceedingly  straitened  if  not  in 
indigent  circumstances  ;  but  he  returned  again  to  Fontainebleau,  and 
died  there  in  1552.  His  reputation  rests  chiefly  upon  his  writings, 
'  Opere  di  Architettura,  Libri  Sei,'  which  display  more  study  and 
learning  than  taste ;  and  which,  highly  as  they  were  at  one  time 
esteemed,  possess  little  real  value  at  the  present  day. 

SERTO'RIUS,  QUINTUS,  was  a  native  of  Nursia,  in  the  country 
of  the  Sabines.  He  lost  his  father  very  early,  but  his  mother  bestowed 
great  care  upon  his  education,  and  the  sou  in  return  for  her  kindness 
entertained  for  her  through  life  the  most  tender  affection.  After  his 
education  was  completed,  he  tried  his  fortune  at  Rome  as  an  orator, 
and  thereby  acquired  considerable  influence.  (Plut.,  '  Sert.,'  2 ;  Cic, 
'Brut.,'  48.)  But  he  soon  turned  his  attention  to  military  affairs,  and 
the  first  time  that  he  distinguished  himself  was  during  the  campaign 
of  Marius  against  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones.  At  the  end  of  this 
campaign  he  was  sent  to  Spain  as  tribune  under  the  praitor  Didius, 
and  spent  the  winter  in  the  Celtiberian  town  of  CaBtalo.  Here  again 
he  attracted  much  attention  by  his  courage  and  prudence.  After  his 
return  to  Rome,  when  the  Marsic  war  was  breaking  out,  he  was  made 
quaestor  of  Gallia  Circumpadana  and  commissioned  to  levy  troops, 
which  he  (Plut.,  'Sert.,' 4)  accomplished  with  the  greatest  success, 
but  his  exertions  caused  him  the  loss  of  one  of  his  eyes.  (Plut.  and 
Sallust., '  ap.  Gell.,'  ii.  27.)  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  tribuneship  of  the  people,  but  was  defeated  by  the  party  of 
Sulla.  Sertorius  now  joined  the  party  of  Cinna  and  Marius,  not 
because  he  approved  of  their  proceedings,  but  because  he  detested  the 
ruling  aristocrats.  After  the  Marian  party  was  defeated  and  Marius 
himself  driven  from  Italy,  Cinna  and  Sertorius  raised  fresh  troops  in 
Italy  and  held  out  against  their  opponents.  When  Marius  returned 
from  Africa  (b  o.  87)  and  took  bloody  vengeance  upon  his  enemies, 
Sertorius  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  showed  moderation ;  how 
much  he  was  in  earnest  in  this  matter  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
after  the  death  of  Marius  he  put  to  death  4000  slaves  who  had  been 
the  body-guard  of  Marius  and  had  perpetrated  every  possible  crime 
against  the  citizens.  (Plut.,  'Sert.,'  5.)  When  Sulla  returned  to  Italy 
in  B.C.  83,  and  Sertorius  saw  that  all  would  be  lost,  and  that  the 
consuls  Scipio  and  Norbanus  paid  no  regard  to  his  advice,  he  contrived 
to  be  made  proconsul  of  Spain,  and  went  to  his  province,  where  he 
hoped  to  prepare  a  refuge  for  his  friends  if  they  should  be  defeated  in 
Italy.    (Plut.,  '  Sert.,'  6  ;  Appian,  '  Civil.,'  i.  108.) 

In  Spain  he  began  his  new  career,  in  which  he  displayed  prudence 
and  courage  tempered  with  humanity.  Spain  had  hitherto,  with  few 
exceptions,  been  preyed  upon  by  avaricious  governors.  Sertorius 
listeutd  to  the  just  complaints  of  the  natives,  whom  he  attempted  to 
blend  with  the  Romans  as  much  as  possible.  The  great  among  the 
Spaniards  were  gained  by  his  affability,  and  the  poor  by  his  reduction 
of  taxes.  At  the  same  time  he  carried  on  his  preparations  for  the 
approaching  war  with  the  utmost  energy,  and  kept  both  Romans  and 
Spaniards  in  constant  exercise.  When  he  heard  that  Sulla  was  in 
possession  of  Rome,  and  that  his  own  party  was  defeated,  he  sent 
Julius  Salinator  with  6000  heavy-armed  troops  to  take  possession  of 
the  passes  in  the  Pyrenees.  About  the  same  time  C.  Annius,  a  Sullanian 
general,  arrived  at  the  Pyrenees,  but  tried  in  vain  to  effect  a  pa^-sage. 
Salinator  was  treacherously  slain  and  his  army  dispersed,  and  Annius 
now  crossed  the  Pyrenees.  Sertorius,  who  was  too  much  weakened 
by  this  event  to  offer  any  resistance,  retreated  to  New  Carthage,  and, 
accompanied  by  a  few  faithful  followers,  he  cruised  for  a  time  in  the 
Mediterranean.  He  made  a  landing  in  Africa,  where  he  aided  one  of 
the  native  princes,  and  defeated  Paccianus,  one  of  the  generals  of 
Sulla.  After  having  had  an  encounter  with  a  large  fleet  of  Annius, 
and  after  having  escaped  from  a  heavy  storm,  he  again  landed  in  Spain 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Baetis.  Here  he  hwid  an  account  of  the 
delightful  climate  of  the  Insulse  Fortunata?  (the  Canary  Islands),  and 
was  greatly  inclined  to  withdraw  thither  and  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  quiet.  (Plut.,  '  Sert.,'  8,  9.)  His  men  however  involved 
him  in  another  military  undertaking  in  Africa,  and  his  great  success 
induced  the  Lusitanians,  who  were  oppressed  by  cruel  and  rapacious 
governors  of  the  Sullanian  party  to  invite  Sertorius  to  the  supreme 
command  among  them.  This  invitation  came  just  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  considering  whither  he  should  retire.  (Plut.,  'Sert.,'  10.) 
Sulla  was  now  dead,  and  Sertorius,  being  at  such  a  distance  from 
Rome  and  little  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  affairs  there,  con- 
ceived new  hopes  of  ultimate  success,  and  gladly  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. On  his  appearance  in  Lusitauia,  the  Romans  as  well  as  the 
Spaniards  immediately  declared  for  him.  Ho  now  began  to  mak 
war  upon  four  Roman  generals  who  were  in  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  Spain,  and  had  great  armies  at  their  command.  Sertoiins 
defeated  Cotta  near  Mellaria  in  a  sea-fight,  and  Aufklius  in  Baetica, 
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while  liis  legato  conquored  Domitius  and  L.  Manlins.  ThoraniiiH,  a 
legate  of  Metellus,  was  likewiso  defeated.  About  tliin  time;  Sertorius 
was  joined  by  Perperna  with  the  numerous  remains  of  the  Marian 
party,  and  Metellus  Pius,  who  had  the  command  in  Raotiea,  was 
gradually  driven  to  such  extremities  [Metellus],  that.  L.  LolUllI  came 
to  his  assistance  from  Gaul,  and  the  senate  at  Romo  thought  it 
necessary  to  send  Pompey  with  a  large  force  to  support  Mutellus. 

[I'OMrEIUS.] 

As  soon  as  Sertorius  had  firmly  established  himself  in  Spain,  ho 
formed  the  design  of  uuiting  tho  Romans  and  Spaniards  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  Spaniards  should  have  all  the  advautagos  of  Roman 
civilisation  without  losing  their  national  character.  At  Osca,  tho 
modern  Huesca  in  Catalonia,  he  established  a  kind  of  academy,  into 
which  he  received  the  sous  of  distinguished  Spaniards,  and  had  them 
instructed  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  The  admirable  discipline 
of  this  establishment,  tho  mauner  in  which  the  youths  were  dressed, 
for  he  gave  thorn  the  Roman  '  bulla'  and  the  '  prnctexta  '  (which  only 
the  sous  of  noble  Romans  used  to  wear),  the  prizes  which  were  distri- 
buted among  them,  and  the  promise  that  these  young  men  should  one 
day  be  Roman  citizens  and  be  invested  with  high  honours — all  these 
things  were  in  the  highest  degree  flattering  to  the  parents  of  the 
youths,  and  could  not  fail  to  gaiu  for  Sertorius  the  affections  of  tho 
nation.  It  was  a  custom  of  the  young  warriors  among  the  Spaniards 
to  gather  around  a  favourite  general,  to  accompany  him  everywhere, 
and  to  vow  not  to  survive  him.  The  number  of  men  who  became  in 
this  manner  attached  to  Sertorius  was  greater  than  had  ever  been 
known  before.  (Pint.,  'Sert.,'  14.)  Scitorius  also  worked  upou  the 
imagination  of  the  Spaniards  :  he  had  a  tamo  white  fawn  which  accom- 
panied him  everywhere,  and  which  he  said  was  the  gift  of  Diana. 
The  Spaniards  thus  looked  up  to  him  almost  as  a  being  of  a  higher 
order,  who  had  intercourse  with  the  gods.  It  may  be  that  this  was, 
as  Plutarch  thinks,  a  piece  of  imposition  upon  the  credulous  Spauiards, 
but  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Sertorius  himself  did  not  share 
the  belief  of  the  Spaniards  on  this  subject.  (Comp.  'Gellius,'  xv.  22.) 
His  object  was  to  establish  an  independent  power,  or  to  raise  a  new 
Roman  republic  in  Spain.  For  this  purpose  he  formed  a  teuate  of 
300  members,  consisting  partly  of  exiled  Romans,  and  partly  of  distin- 
guished Spaniards  (Appian,  'Civ.,'  i.  108;  Plut.,  'Sert.,'  22),  and  also 
appointed  several  officers  analogous  to  those  of  Rome.  Sertorius  was 
with  the  Romans  and  Spaniards  the  object  of  love  and  admiration. 
Pcrperna  had  observed  this  state  of  things,  ever  since  his  arrival  in 
Spain,  with  secret  jealousy  and  envy.  He  would  have  liked  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  Metellus  in  his  own  name ;  but  when  the  news 
came  that  Pompey  was  advancing,  his  own  soldiers  compelled  him  to 
join  Sertorius,  and  to  submit  to  him. 

On  the  arrival  of  Pompey  in  Spain,  many  towns  declared  for  him, 
and  among  others  Lauron,  though  it  was  at  the  time  besieged  by  Ser- 
torius. Pompey  hastened  to  its  assistance,  but  could  do  nothing,  and 
was  obliged  to  look  on  while  Sertorius  razed  the  town  to  the  ground. 
(Plut.,  '  Sert.,'  18  ;  Appian,  'Civil.,'  i.  109.)  The  first  great  battle  with 
Pompey  was  near  Sucro.  Metellus  here  defeated  that  part  of  the 
army  which  was  commanded  by  Perperna,  and  put  him  to  flight;  but 
Sertorius,  who  commanded  another  division  of  the  army,  wounded 
Pompey,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat.  A  second  battle  was  fought 
in  the  plains  of  Saguntum,  in  which  Pompey  was  again  defeated,  and 
compelled  to  withdraw  to  the  Pyrenees.  It  was  iu  the  summer  of  the 
year  B.C.  74  that  Mithridates  sent  ambassadors  to  Sertorius,  to  propose 
an  alliance,  and  to  offer  money  and  ships,  on  condition  that  all  the 
countries  of  Asia  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  should  be 
restored  to  him.  Sertorius  concluded  the  alliance,  and  encouraged 
the  king  again  to  take  up  arms  against  Rome,  but  he  scrupulously 
avoided  doing  his  own  country  more  harm  than  his  own  safety 
required.  (Plut,  'Sert.,'  23;  Appian,  '  De  Bell.  Mithrid.,' 08.)  This 
alliance,  owing  to  the  events  which  followed  it,  had  few  or  no  results. 

Pompey,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  reinforced  by  twro  legions  from 
Italy ;  and  he  and  Metellus  again  advanced  from  the  Pyrenees  towards 
the  Iberus.  In  this  campaign,  though  many  of  the  soldiers  of  Ser- 
torius began  to  desert,  no  great  advantages  were  gained  by  Pompey  or 
Metellus,  and  the  former  was  no  more  successful  in  the  siege  of 
Pallantia,  than  both  together  in  that  of  Calaguris.  Metellus,  despairing 
of  victory  over  Sertorius  in  an  honourable  way,  offered  to  any  Roman 
citizen  who  should  kill  Sertorius  one  hundred  talents  and  20,000  acres 
of  land.  If  the  murderer  should  be  an  exile,  Metellus  promised  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  Rome.  The  whole  summer  of  the 
year  B.C.  73  passed  without  any  great  battle,  though  the  Roman  party 
seems  to  have  gained  some  advantages. 

The  dishonourable  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
increasing  desertion  in  the  army  of  Sertorius,  as  well  as  the  manifest 
envy  of  others  about  his  own  person,  produced  a  change  in  the  conduct 
of  Sertorius  also;  he  lost  his  confidence  in  those  who  surrounded  him, 
and  punished  severely  wherever  he  found  reason  for  suspicion.  While 
he  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  he  committed  one  act  which  will  ever  be 
a  stain  on  his  otherwise  blameless  character :  the  young  Spaniards 
assembled  at  Osca,  who  were  in  some  measure  his  hostages,  were  one 
day  partly  put  to  death,  and  partly  sold  as  slaves.  The  immediate 
cause  of  this  is  unknown,  but  the  effect  produced  on  the  Spaniards 
may  easily  be  conceived.  Iu  addition  to  all  this,  Perperna  now  found 
an  opportunity  of  giving  vent  to  his  hostile  feelings.    He  formed  a 


conspiracy  of  some  Romans  who  served  undor  Sertoriuo,  and  in  order 
to  gain  associate*  among  tho  Spaniards.,  and  provoke  them  still  more 
against  SertoriuH,  the  conspiiatoiB  inflicted  hover-)  punishments  for 
slight  offences,  and  exacted  heavy  taxes,  pretending  that  tln-y  were 
only  executing  tho  commands  of  Sertorius.  Deseition  and  insurrec- 
tion among  tho  Spaniard!  were  the  natural  results.  According  to 
Appiau,  several  of  the  conspirators  wero  discovered  and  put  to  death, 
but  Plutarch  does  not  mention  this  circumstance.  Perperna  at  last, 
seeing  no  possibility  of  attacking  Sertorius,  as  he  never  appeared 
without  an  armed  body-guard,  invited  him  to  a  repast,  ostensibly 
given  on  account  of  some  victory  gained  by  one  of  his  lieutenants.  At 
this  repast  he  was  treacherously  murdered  by  the  conspirators  (B.C.  72), 
and  Perperna  placed  himself  at  tho  head  of  his  army. 

Such  w;.s  the  end  of  one  of  the  nobleBt  characters  that  appear  in 
the  pages  of  Roman  history  during  the  last  century  of  the  republic. 
The  war  which  ho  had  carried  on  in  Spain  was  not  directed  against 
his  country,  but  only  against  a  party  who  wished  to  annihilate  hiui. 
How  littlo  ho  was  actuated  by  any  hostile  feeling  towards  the  republic 
itself  may  be  seen  from  tho  statement  of  Plutarch  ('  Sert ,'  22),  that 
after  every  victory  which  Sertorius  gained,  he  sent  to  Metellus  and 
Pompey,  offering  to  lay  down  his  arms,  if  they  would  but  allow  him 
to  return  to  Rome,  and  to  live  there  iu  peace  and  retirement,  declaring 
that  he  would  rather  be  tho  obscurest  person  at  home  than  a  monarch 
iu  exile.  As  long  as  his  mother  lived,  it  was  principally  in  order  to 
comfort  her  old  age  that  he  wished  to  return  to  Italy  ;  but  she  died  a 
few  years  before  her  son,  to  his  great  grief.  If  we  regard  S-rtorius  as 
a  general,  it  was  surely  no  vulgar  flattery  that  his  contemporaries 
compared  him  with  Hannibal.  The  details  of  his  wars  in  Spain  are 
very  little  known,  for  the  account  of  Appian  ('Civil.,'  L  103-114)  is 
excessively  meagre  and  incoherent ;  and  Plutarch,  in  writing  the  life 
of  Sertorius,  had  other  objects  in  view  than  to  present  to  his  readers  a 
clear  description  of  his  military  operations.  Appiau  says  that  the 
war  in  Spain  lasted  eight  years,  which  is  incorrect,  whether  we  date 
the  commencement  of  the  war  from  the  time  when  Sertorius  left 
Italy  iu  the  consulship  of  Scipio  and  Norbanus  (B.C.  83),  or  from  the 
time  that  he  was  invited  by  the  Lusitanians  to  take  the  command 
(b.c.  78). 

SERVANDO'NI,  JEAN  JE'ROME,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1695, 
but  he  may  be  reckoned  among  the  artists  and  architects  of  France, 
as  he  established  himself  in  that  country,  where  he  signalised  himself 
by  his  extraordinary  talents.  His  first  instructor  iu  painting  was 
Panini,  under  whom  he  became  an  expert  artist  iu  landscape  and 
architectural  scenery,  and  many  of  his  productions  of  that  period  are 
preserved  in  various  collections.  He  afterwards  applied  himself  to 
architecture  under  De  Rossi.  After  passing  some  time  at  Lisbon, 
where  he  was  employed  as  scene-painter  and  iu  getting  up  the  per- 
formances of  the  Italian  opera,  he  proceeded  to  Paris  in  17-4,  aud 
was  engaged  in  a  similar  capacity.  He  had  now  opportunities  of 
exercising  his  talents  on  the  most  extensive  and  even  prodigal  scale, 
and  he  not  merely  improved  tho  former  system  of  theatrical  decora- 
tion, but  produced  an  entirely  new  species  of  it,  iu  which  the  scenic 
illusion  and  effect  were  aided  by  machinery,  and  heightened  by  every 
possible  artifice.  The  fame  of  his  achievements  of  this  class  is  now 
of  course  merely  traditional,  but  if  we  may  believe  the  testimony  of 
contemporaries,  they  must  have  beeu  most  extraordinary.  Among 
the  most  celebrated  of  them  was  the  representation  of  the  fable  of 
Pandora  (at  the  Tuileries  in  173S),  and  of  the  'Descent  of  .Eneas  into 
the  Infernal  Regions.'  These  and  other  scenic  exhibitions,  as  they  may 
properly  be  denominated,  were  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
public,  nor  were  they  least  of  all  admired  by  those  who  were  capable 
of  appreciating  the  poetical  invention,  the  just  taste,  and  the  profound 
classical  study  displayed  by  the  artist. 

As  may  be  supposed,  his  talents  were  greatly  iu  request  upon  all 
extraordinary  public  festivities,  and  he  directed  those  which  took 
place  at  Paris,  in  1739,  iu  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Philip  V.  of 
Spain  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  Unfortunately  such  triumphs  are 
so  exceedingly  fugitive  and  ephemeral,  that  however  much  they  may 
contribute  to  an  artist's  fame,  they  are  attended  with  no  benefit  to 
art  itself.  It  would  have  been  more  to  the  advantage  of  art,  if 
Servandoni  had  been  afforded  the  opportunity  of  realising  some 
of  his  projects  for  the  improvement  or  embellishment  of  various 
parts  of  the  capital,  including  one  for  an  ext-nsive  place  or  amphi- 
theatre for  public  festivals,  surrounded  with  arcales  and  galleries 
capable   of  containing   twenty-five    thousand  persons.     The  chief 

1  structure  executed  by  him  is  the  facade  which  he  ad  Jed  to  the  church 
of  St.  Sulpice  at  Paris,  erected  by  Oppenord.  Although  not  altogether 
unexceptionable,  this  work,  begun  about  1732.  is  superior  to  almost 
every  other  of  its  kind  of  the  same  period.  The  arrangement  of  the 
loggia  formed  by  the  Doric  order  below,  where  the  columns  are 
coupled,  not  in  front,  but  one  behind  the  other,  is  good,  and  combines 
lightness  with  solidity  ;  but  this  merit  is  in  a  great  measure  counter- 
acted by  the  inter-columns  of  the  second  order  being  filled  iu  with 
arcades  and  piers,  whereby  that  portion  is  rendered  more  solid  and 
heavier  in  appearauce  than  the  one  below. 

Servandoni  died  at  Paris  in  1766,  leaving,  instead  of  a  splendid 

1  fortune,  as  was  expected,  scarcely  any  property  at  all  behind  him; 

I  for  though  he  might  easily  have  amassed  wealth,  he  was  too  great  a 

'  votary  of  pleasure  to  put  any  restraint  upon  H=  habits  of  profusion- 
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SERVE'TUS,  MICHAEL  (whose  family  name  was  Reves),  was  born 
at  Villanueva  in  Aragou,  in  the  year  1509.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
notary,  who  sent  him  while  young  to  the  university  of  Toulouse  in 
onler  to  study  the  law,  instead  of  which  however  he  appears  to  have 
devoted  his  attention  principally  to  theology  during  the  three  years 
which  he  spent  in  that  city. 

In  his  twenty-first  year  he  quitted  Toulouse,  and  journeying  into 
Italy  in  the  suite  of  Quintana,  confessor  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
■was  present  at  the  coronation  of  that  monarch  at  Bologna,  in  Febru- 
ary 1530.  The  death  of  Quintana  soon  left  him  at  liberty  to  travel 
into  Switzerland  and  Germany,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  reformers.  In  the  course  of  1530  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Basel,  and  there  he  first  broached  those  opinions  which  after- 
wards drew  down  upon  him  the  persecution  of  Calvin.  He  probably 
met  with  few  persons  who  were  disposed  to  embrace  his  notions,  for, 
in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  or  early  in  1531,  he  left  Basel  and 
went  to  Strasbourg.  His  stay  in  Strasbourg  however  was  short,  since 
he  lived  at  Haguenau  in  Alsace  during  the  printing  of  his  treatise  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This,  his  first  work,  was  published  by 
a  bookseller  of  Basel  in  1531,  but  the  opinions  which  it  contained 
were  so  contrary  to  those  usually  received,  that  the  man  feared  to 
print  it  at  Basel,  and  procured  its  publication  at  Haguenau,  the  name 
of  which  place  appears  on  the  title-page.  In  the  following  year  Ser- 
vetus  wrote  a  second  treatise,  in  the  form  df  dialogues,  on  the  same 
subject ;  in  which  he  corrected  some  errors  in  his  former  work,  but 
without  retracting  any  of  the  opinions. 

We  are  unacquainted  with  the  exact  time  when  Servetus  quitted 
Haguenau,  but  we  next  find  him  at  Lyon,  where  he  remained  three 
years,  occupying  himself  principally  with  the  study  of  medicine.  It 
is  probable  that  during  this  time  he  supported  himself  by  correcting 
the  press,  and  by  other  literary  labours,  among  which  was  the  publi- 
cation of  an  improved  edition  of  Pirkheimer's  translation  of  Ptolemy's 
Geography,  which  appeared  in  the  year  1535.  On  leaving  Lyon  he 
visited  Paris,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  afterwards  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  was  likewise  admitted  a  professor  of  the 
university,  and  delivered  lectures  on  the  mathematics.  He  was  in 
Paris  in  1537,  in  which  year  he  published  an  essay  on  syrups,  the  only 
medical  work  that  he  wrote,  but  his  ungovernable  temper  involved 
biin  in  disputes  with  the  medical  faculty,  which  compelled  him  to 
leave  the  city.  It  is  most  likely  that  he  again  returned  to  Lyon,  for 
in  1540  we  find  mention  of  him  as  practising  medicine,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  at  the  village  of  Charlieu.  His  attempt  to 
obtain  practice  there  seems  to  have  been  unsuccessful,  and  taking  up 
his  abode  once  more  in  Lyon,  he  supported  himself  by  correcting  the 
press  for  the  Frellons,  the  printers,  fie  likewise  superintended  a  new 
edition  of  the  Bible,  which  was  published  in  1542,  and  the  notes  which 
he  added  afforded  materials  to  strengthen  the  charge  of  heresy  after- 
wards brought  against  him. 

In  the  year  1543  Pierre  Palmier,  archbishop  of  Vienne  in  Dauphine", 
meeting  with  Servetus  at  Lyon,  induced  him  to  return  with  him  to  his 
see.  Servetus  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  medicine  in  this  place, 
where  he  remained  until  his  trial  for  heresy  ten  years  afterwards. 
Theology  however  was  still  a  favourite  pursuit  with  him,  and  for  many 
years  he  carried  on  a  controversial  correspondence  with  Calvin,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  sent  him  a  portion  of  a  manuscript  containing  many 
of  the  opinions  which  subsequently  appeared  in  his  '  ChrUtianismi 
Restitutio.'  Their  private  correspondence,  never  very  friendly,  dege- 
nerated by  degrees  into  quarrelling,  and  at  length  into  scurrility ;  and 
Servetus  having  replied  to  a  violent  letter  of  Calvin  concerning  his 
own  opinions,  by  sending  a  list  of  what  he  called  errors  and  absurdities 
in  Calvin's  'Institutes,'  the  latter  angrily  broke  off  all  communication 
with  him.  In  the  same  year,  1546,  Calvin  wrote  to  Farel  and  Viret, 
saying  that,  if  ever  Servetus  came  to  Geneva,  he  would  take  care  that 
he  bhould  not  escape  in  safety.  He  is  stated  by  Bolsec  even  to  have 
denounced  Servetus  to  Cardinal  Tournon  as  a  heretic,  and  the  same 
authority  adds  that  the  cardinal  laughed  heartily  at  one  heretic  accusing 
another. 

Servetus,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  had  expressed  the  pre- 
sentiment that  he  should  suffer  death  for  his  opinions;  and  he  did  not 
publish  the  '  Christianismi  Restitutio '  without  taking  every  precaution 
to  conceal  the  fact  of  his  being  the  author.  He  had  endeavoured  to 
get  the  work  published  at  Basel,  but  no  bookseller  would  undertake 
the  dangeiwis  engagement ;  and  he  eventually  had  it  printed  at  Vienne 
in  1553,  but  without  his  own  name  or  that  of  the  printer,  or  even  the 
date  or  name  of  the  place. 

The  work  caused  a  great  sensation ;  but  the  author  would  have 
remained  unknown,  had  not  Calvin  recognised  in  the  style,  and  in  the 
abuse  of  himself,  the  hand  of  Servetus.  He  immediately  procured  one 
William  Trie,  a  citizen  of  Lyon,  but  a  recent  convert  to  the  reformed 
religion,  and  then  resident  at  Geneva,  to  write  letters  to  the  authorities 
of  the  former  city,  containing  many  serious  imputations  against 
Servetus,  and  charging  him  with  having  written  the  '  Christianismi 
Restitutio.'  The  Archbishop  of  Lyon,  Cardinal  Tournon,  whose 
diocese,  from  its  proximity  to  Geneva,  was  peculiarly  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  heresy,  no  sooner  received  this  intelligence  than  he  wrote 
to  the  governor-general  of  Dauphine,  acquainting  him  with  what  he 
had  heard  concerning  Servetus.  In  consequence  of  the  suspicion  thus 
thrown  upon  him,  Servetus  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  ;  but  he  would 


in  all  probability  have  been  acquitted  for  want  of  evidence  against  him. 
had  not  Calvin,  through  the  medium  of  Trie,  forwarded  to  the  Inqui- 
sition at  Vienne  a  portion  of  manuscript  and  several  private  letters 
which  he  had  received  from  Servetus.  By  some  writers,  who  would 
extenuate  the  guilt  of  the  reformer,  it  has  been  doubted  or  denied  that 
these  letters  were  produced  on  the  trial ;  but  in  the  condemnation  of 
Servetus  by  the  Inquisition  of  Vienne,  "  letters  and  writings  addressed 
to  Mr.  J.  Calvin  "  are  especially  mentioned. 

Servetus  escaped  from  prison,  where  he  had  not  been  strictly 
guarded,  but  was  burnt  in  effigy  at  Vienne  on  June  17,  1553.  He 
fled  to  Geneva,  in  which  town  he  kept  himself  closely  concealed,  but 
was  arrested,  through  Calvin's  influence,  on  the  day  before  that  on 
which  he  was  about  to  start  for  Zurich  on  his  way  to  Italy.  He  was 
arrested  contrary  to  law,  the  city  of  Geneva  having  no  authority  over 
him,  who  was  merely  journeying  through  it :  when  in  prison  he  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  and  he  was  denied  the  as-istance  of 
counsel.  His  private  papers,  and  a  volume  of  Calvin's  '  Institutes,'  in 
which  he  had  made  some  notes  with  his  own  hand,  were  brought  in 
evidence  against  him.  Calvin's  own  servant,  one  La  Fontaine,  appeared 
as  the  accuser,  Calvin  not  caring  to  submit  to  the  '  lex  talionis '  of 
Geneva,  which  imprisoned  the  accuser  as  well  as  the  accused ;  though, 
in  direct  opposition  to  this  law,  La  Fontaine  was  released  after  being 
only  one  day  in  prison.  Servetus  was  brought  to  trial  on  August  14, 
1553  ;  and  on  that  day,  and  on  several  days  following,  he  was  examined 
publicly  before  his  judges.  Calvin  drew  up  the  articles  of  accusation, 
in  which  the  calumnies  against  himself  are  alleged  as  part  of  the  crime 
of  Servetus ;  and  further,  he  reserved  to  himself  the  office  of  disputant 
upon  theological  subjects  with  the  prisoner.  Many  of  the  charges 
against  him  were  frivolous  and  vexatious  in  the  extreme,  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  did  not  anticipate  so  severe  a  sentence  as  was  passed 
upon  him ;  for  when,  on  August  26,  the  vice-bailiff  of  Vienne,  having 
come  to  Geneva,  requested  that  Servetus  might  be  given  up  to  him  in 
order  to  undergo  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  by  the  Inquisition, 
ho  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  judges,  begging  that  they  would 
rather  try  him,  and  pass  on  him  whatever  sentence  they  might 
think  fit. 

On  September  1  Servetus  was  called  before  his  judges,  and  ordered 
to  be  ready  to  reply  in  writing  to  a  set  of  written  charges  which  Calvin 
was  instructed  to  draw  up.  On  September  15  he  wrote  a  touching 
letter,  complaining  of  the  harsh  treatment  he  had  undergone,  begging 
that  his  case  might  speedily  be  decided,  since  he  had  been  already 
detained  five  weeks  in  prison,  and  appealing  from  the  private  hatred 
of  Calvin  to  the  decision  of  the  council  of  two  hundred.  This  appeal 
however  was  rejected,  and  Servetus  was  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
charges  against  him  drawn  up  by  Calvin.  To  these  he  sent  in  a  brief 
written  answer,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  after  September  15  he 
defended  himself  in  open  court,  where  he  was  much  inferior  to  Calvin 
as  a  disputant.  Calvin's  refutation  of  Servetus's  reply  greatly  exaspe- 
rated him  ;  he  did  not  attempt  any  regular  answer  to  it,  but  contented 
himself  with  adding  a  few  notes  in  the  margin  grossly  abusive  of 
Calvin. 

It  was  now  secretly  determined  in  the  council  of  Geneva  to  put 
Servetus  to  death  :  but  the  matter  being  one  of  great  importance,  and 
Servetus  having  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  others,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  send  copies  of  his  works  and  of  the  evidence  against  him 
to  the  clergy  of  the  four  Protestant  cantons  of  Zurich,  Basel,  Berne, 
and  Schaff  hausen,  and  to  ask  their  opinion  concerning  his  guilt.  These 
letters  were  despatched  about  the  end  of  September:  the  reply  from 
Zurich  was  received  on  October  2  ;  that  from  Basel  and  from  Schaff- 
hausen  on  October  18 ;  and  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  answer  from 
Berne  is  not  stated.  They  all  concurred  in  condemning  the  writings 
of  Servetus,  but  did  not  recommend  that  the  author  should  be  put  to 
death,  though  Calvin  chose  to  put  that  construction  on  their  replies. 
As  soon  as  these  answers  had  arrived  the  council  was  once  more  con- 
vened, and  sentenced  Servetus  to  be  burned  to  death  by  a  slow  fire. 
Servetus  had  one  friend  in  the  council,  Amadaeus  Gorrius  by  name, 
who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  pardon  for  him,  or  at  least  that 
his  case  should  be  brought  before  the  council  of  two  hundred ;  but 
the  violence  of  Calvin  and  his  party  prevailed.  Calvin  however  did 
attempt  to  obtain  for  him  the  favour  of  a  less  painful  death,  though 
without  success.  Accordingly,  on  October  27,  1553,  Servetus  was 
brought  to  the  stake,  and  his  sufferings  are  stated  to  have  been 
unusually  severe  and  protracted.  No  act  of  barbarity  perpetrated  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  ever  surpassed  the  burning  of  Servetus,  in  which 
Calvin  appears  to  have  been  actuated  by  private  hatred  almost  as  much 
as  by  religious  fanaticism,  and  in  which  he  filled  all  the  parts  of 
informer,  prosecutor,  and  judge. 

The  works  of  Servetus  have  had  an  adventitious  value  imparted  to 
them  by  their  extreme  rarity.  With  the  exception  of  the  short  essay 
on  'Syrups,'  published  while  Servetus  was  at  Paris,  they  are  theolo- 
gical and  metaphysical  treatises  on  the  most  abstruse  subjects,  such 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Mr.  Hallam  is  of  opinion  that  the 
notions  of  Servetus  concerning  the  Trinity  were  not  Arian,  but  rather 
what  are  called  Sabellian.  The  '  Christianismi  Restitutio '  contains  a 
passage  which  has  led  some  to  say  that  Servetus  well  nigh  discovered 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  that  consequently  the  merits  of  our 
illustrious  countryman  Harvey  are  small.  Such  however  is  by  no 
means  the  case.    Servetus  knew  that  the  septum  of  the  heart  is  not 
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perforated,  but  that  the  blood  in  the  right  ventriclo  communicates 
with  that  in  the  left  through  the  medium  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
the  circulation  through  the  lungB.  But  though  he  formed  a  perfectly 
correct  conception  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  ho  was  quite  ignorant 
of  the  greater  circulation,  or  of  the  existence  of  any  moans  by  which 
blood  from  the  loft  ventricle  is  returned  to  the  right ;  nor  does  he 
appear  to  have  seen  the  necessity  for  anv  such  provision. 

SE'RVIUS,  MAU'RUS  HONORA'TUS,  a  Roman  grammarian. 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  not  quite  certain,  for  souo  writers  placo 
him  in  tho  reign  of  Valentiniau,  and  others  in  that  of  Hadrian;  but 
it  is  almost  beyond  doubt  that  ho  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  4th 
century,  perhaps  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  I.   (Macrob.,  '.Sat.,'  i.  2.) 

The  principal  works  of  Servius  are  his  Commentaries  on  the  .<Eueid, 
the  Georgics,  and  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil.  These  commentaries  are 
not  only  useful  for  a  correct  understanding  of  the  poems  of  Virgil, 
but  they  are  rendered  still  more  valuable  to  us  by  the  vast  stores  of 
learning  which  their  author  possessed;  they  contain  information  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  connected  with  the  history,  antiquities,  and  religion 
of  the  Rotnaus,  and  of  which  we  should  otherwise  be  totally  ignorant. 
Many  valuable  fragments  of  other  writings,  whose  works  are  now  lost, 
are  preserved  in  the  commentaries  of  Servius.  It  is  however  to  be 
lamented  that  these  commentaries  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  very 
interpolated  condition,  so  that  they  cannot  be  used  without  great 
caution.  Besides  these  commentaries,  we  possess  of  Servius  threo 
smaller  grammatical  works:  'In  Secundaui  Douati  Editionein  Inter- 
pretation 'Do  Ratione  Ultimarum  Syllabaruni  Liber  ad  Aquilinuiu,' 
and  'Ars  de  Pedibus  Versuum,  sive  de  Centum  Metris.' 

The  commentaries  on  Virgil  are  printed  in  several  of  the  early 
editions  of  this  poet ;  but  the  best  modern  editions  are  that  of  Bur- 
mann,  in  his  edition  of  Virgil,  and  a  separate  one  by  H.  A.  Lion,  under 
the  title  '  Servii  Mauri  Commentarii  in  Virgilium ;  ad  fidein  cod. 
guelferbyt.  aliorumque  recens.  et  potior,  var.  lect.  indicibusque  copio- 
siss.  instruxit,  &c. ;'  2  vols.  8vo,  Gottingeu,  1825-26.  Compare  Bur- 
mann,  '  Prasfat.  ad  Virg.,'  p.  *******  Heyue,  'De  Antiquis  Virg.  Inter- 
pret.,'p.  536,  &c. ;  Fabricius,  'Biblioth.  Lat.,'  i.  p.  319.  The  three 
smaller  works  of  Servius  are  printed  in  '  Putschii  Grammatici  Latini.' 

SE'RVIUS  SULPI'CIUS  RUFUS.  [Sulmcius.] 

SE'RVIUS  TU'LLIUS,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome,  reigned  from 
B.C.  578  to  534.  The  history  of  his  birth  was  handed  down  by 
tradition  in  three  different  ways.  The  most  marvellous  and  probably 
the  most  ancient  legend  represents  him  as  the  sou  of  Ocrisia,  a  slave 
of  Queen  Tanaquil,  aud  of  a  god,  who  according  to  some  was  Vulcan, 
but  according  to  others,  one  of  the  household  gods  of  the  royal 
family.  (Ovid,  'Fast.,'  vi.  625,  &c. ;  Dionys.,  iv.  p.  207;  Sylburg.) 
A  second  legend  describes  his  mother  as  a  slave  of  the  Etruscan  town 
of  Tarquiuii,  and  his  father  as  a  client  of  Tarquinius  Pi  iscus ;  aud 
Servius  himself,  according  to  the  same  account,  was  in  his  youth  a 
slave.  (Cic, '  De  Republ.,'  ii.  21.)  The  third  account,  which  however 
seems  to  be  merely  an  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the  second,  made 
with  the  intention  of  giving  to  the  story  a  somewhat  more  probable 
appearance,  represents  Servius  Tullius  as  the  sou  of  a  man  of  the 
same  name,  who  was  of  royal  descent,  lived  at  Coruiculum,  one  of  the 
Latin  towns,  and  was  slain  when  his  native  place  was  taken  by  the 
Romans,  llis  wife  Ocrisia,  then  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  was  conveyed 
to  Rome  and  assigned  to  Queen  Tanaquil,  who,  considering  her  rank, 
soon  restored  her  to  liberty  and  treated  her  with  great  regard.  (Liv., 
i.  39 ;  Dionys.,  iv.  p.  200.)  Ocrisia  was  delivered  of  a  sou,  whom  she 
called  Servius  Tullius,  after  the  name  of  her  husband.  One  day,  con- 
tinues the  story,  when  the  boy  was  asleep,  his  head  was  seen  sur- 
rounded with  names.  The  queen,  being  informed  of  the  wondrous 
sight,  said  that  the  child  was  destined  to  do  great  things,  aud  forbade 
the  flames  to  be  extinguished ;  when  the  child  awoke  the  flame  disap- 
peared. He  was  henceforth  brought  up  and  educated  as  the  king's 
own  child.  If  in  the  course  of  his  education  he  became,  as  Cicero 
supposes,  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  Greece,  this  would  in  some 
measure  account  for  the  analogy  between  the  constitution  of  Solon 
aud  that  which  Servius  afterwards  gave  to  the  Romans.  Fortune,  who 
had  so  signally  favoured  Servius  in  his  childhood,  continued  her  par- 
tiality for  him,  raised  him  to  the  highest  honours  that  man  can  attain, 
and  even  made  him  the  object  of  her  love.  (Ovid.,  'Fast.,' vi.  570, 
&c.)  He  made  a  grateful  return  by  dedicating  to  her  a  temple  outside 
of  the  city.    (Varro,  'De  Ling.  Lat.,'  v.,  p.  56,  ed  Bipont.) 

When  Servius  Tullius  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  he  distinguished 
himself  in  several  battles  against  the  Etruscans  and  Sabines,  and  he 
was  also  a  useful  counsellor  in  the  affairs  of  the  administration.  The 
king  not  only  rewarded  his  services  with  the  hand  of  one  of  his 
daughters,  but  in  his  old  age  frequently  entrusted  him  with  the 
management  of  his  private  as  well  as  public  affairs,  aud  in  the  dis- 
charge of  these  duties  Servius  evinced  such  wisdom  and  justice  that 
he  soon  became  the  favourite  of  the  people.  When  the  king  was 
murdered  by  the  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius,  aud  Tanaquil  concealed  his 
death  from  the  people,  they  willingly  submitted  to  the  regency  of 
Servius,  whom  the  king  was  said  to  have  appointed  to  govern  in  his 
stead  until  his  recovery,  which  probably  means  that  he  was  appointed 
cuatos  urbis  (pnefectus  urbi),  in  which  capacity  he  had  a  right  to  hold 
the  comitia  for  a  new  election,  as  he  afterwards  did  (populum  consuluit 
de  se).  When  the  death  of  the  king  became  known,  Servius  was,  as 
Livy  (i.  41)  says,  made  king  by  the  senate,  but  without  a  decree  of 
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the  populux;  but,  according  to  Cicero  and  Dionysiux  (iv.,  p.  218),  he 
found  liis  chief  support  in  the  populux,  who  gave  him  the  irnperium 
by  a  lex  curiata.  l£a  xonn  of  Aucux  .Marciux,  seeing  their  hopen  frus- 
trated, went  into  exile,  and  Servius  Tullius,  to  prevent  any  hoxtile 
feeling  on  the  part  of  Lucius  aud  Aruux  TarquiniuH,  the  sou*  of  his 
predecessor,  gave  them  his  two  daughters  in  marriage.  The  incon- 
sistency of  this  part  of  the  legend  witli  chronology  hax  been  pointed 
out  by  Niebuhr. 

After  Servius  had  thus  established  himself  on  the  throne,  ho  made 
a  successful  war  against  tho  Veientiuex  aud  some  other  Etruscan 
towns,  which  Dionysius  represents  ax  a  war  with  all  Etruria.  This  Lb 
the  only  war  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  during  hix  reign,  which, 
like  that  of  Numa  Pompilius,  was  a  reign  of  peace.  The  moit  memo- 
rable events  of  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius  are  his  fortiGcation  aud 
extension  of  the  city,  aud  the  new  constitution  which  he  is  said  to 
have  given  to  the  Roman  state.  Several  of  the  Latin  towns  already 
belonged  to  Borne,  and  had  grown  up  with  it  into  one  nation,  and 
this  nation  was  leagued  with  the  other  independent  Latins.  Servius 
effected  a  federal  union  among  these  nations,  aud  induced  the  Latins, 
who  had  hitherto  held  their  general  meetings  at  the  fountain  of  Feren- 
tiua,  to  build  at  Rome,  on  the  Aventine,  a  temple  of  Diana,  as  tho 
common  property  of  the  Latins  and  Romans.  The  Latins  agreed,  and 
this  was  on  their  part  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of 
Rome.  (Liv.,  i.  45;  Dionys.,  iv.,  p.  230.)  The  Sabines  appear  to 
have  likewise  been  included  in  this  confederacy,  and  to  have  joined 
the  Latins  aud  Romans  in  the  worship  at  the  common  sanctuary  of 
Diana;  for  the  story  is,  that  a  Sabine  attempted  to  gain  the  supre- 
macy for  his  own  nation  :  he  possessed  among  his  cattle  a  cow  of 
extraordinary  size,  and  tho  soothsayers  declared  that  the  government 
should  belong  to  that  nation  whose  citizen  should  sacrifice  this  cow  to 
Diana  on  the  Aventine.  He  therefore  took  the  animal  at  an  opportune 
time  to  Rome.  But  the  Roman  priest,  who  had  been  informed  of  the 
prophecy,  reprimanded  tho  Sabine  for  attempting  to  sacrifice  with 
unclean  hands,  and  bade  him  go  down  to  the  Tiber  and  wash  them. 
The  Sabine  obeyed,  and  the  Romau  in  the  meanwhile  sacrificed  the 
cow  to  Diana.  According  to  Livy  it  was  not  uutil  this  time  that  the 
populus  unanimously  declared  Servius  their  king. 

But  although  Servius  was  a  favourite  of  the  people,  a  storm  was 
gathering  over  his  head,  which  ultimately  terminated  his  life  in  the 
tragic  manner  so  inimitably  described  by  Livy  (i.  47).  Lucius  Tar- 
quinius, the  son  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  had  never  given  up  th-^  hope 
of  occupying  the  throue  of  his  father ;  and  stimulated  by  Tullia,  the 
wife  of  his  brother  Aruus,  he  agreed  with  her  to  murder  his  wife  aud 
his  brother,  aud  to  unite  himself  with  her,  that  thu3  they  might  be 
able  the  more  energetically  to  prosecute  their  ambitious  and  criminal 
designs.  Lucius,  now  urged  on  by  his  unnatural  wife,  one  day  ap- 
peared in  the  senate  with  the  badges  of  royalty.  As  soon  as  the 
aged  kiug  heard  of  the  rebellious  act,  he  hastened  to  the  curia,  and 
rebuked  the  traitor,  but  he  was  thrown  down  the  stone  steps  of  the 
curia,  aud  on  his  way  home  he  was  murdered  by  the  servants  of  his 
son-in-law.  His  body  was  left  lying  iu  its  blood.  Tullia,  the  wife  of 
Lucius,  anxious  to  learn  the  issue  of  his  undertaking,  rode  in  her 
chariot  to  the  curia  ;  but  her  more  than  brutal  joy  at  his  success 
induced  even  Tarquin  to  seud  her  home.  On  her  way  thither  sue 
found  the  corpse  of  her  father,  and  ordered  her  servant  to  drive  over 
it.  The  place  where  this  took  place  was  ever  after  termed  the  Vicus 
Sceleratus.  (Ovid.,  'Fast.,'  vi.  59S  ;  Dionys.,  iv.  p.  242 ;  Varro,  'De 
Ling.  Lat.,'  iv.,  p.  44.) 

Such  are  the  legends  which  were  current  among  the  Romans  about 
Servius  Tullius ;  aud  although  they  may  be  based  on  some  historical 
groundwork,  yet  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  handed  down  they  are 
little  more  than  fiction.  The  exigence  of  a  king,  Servius  Tullius, 
cannot  however  be  denied.  The  Etruscan  traditions,  as  we  le.irn  from 
an  ancieut  inscription  (ap.  Gruter,  p.  DLX.)  which  contaiued  a  speech 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  stated  that  Servius,  originally  called  by  the 
Etruscan  name  of  Mastarna,  was  a  follower  of  Cteles  Viveuna;  and 
that  after  being  overwhelmed  by  disasters,  he  quitted  Etruria  with 
the  remains  of  the  army  of  Cajles,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
occupied  the  Cselian  hill,  and  afterwards  obtained  the  kingly  power, 
(See  Niebuhr,  '  Hist,  of  Rome,'  i.  p.  3S1,  &c.)  But  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  version  of  the  story  merely  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance of  Servius  being  received  at  Rome  among  the  Luceres  or 
Etruscans  (Gottling,  '  Gesch.  d.  Rom.  Staats,'  p.  231),  for  two  other 
legends  describe  him  as  a  Latin ;  and  the  whole  spirit  of  his  legisla- 
tion seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  man  who  devised  the 
constitution  ascribed  to  him  could  not  have  been  an  Entruscan,  but 
must  have  been  a  Latin.  How  much  of  the  tragic  story  of  his  death 
may  be  historical  cannot  be  decided,  nor  is  it  of  great  importance. 
This  however  seems  to  be  clear,  that  at  the  end  of  the  career  of 
Servius  a  counter-revolution  took  place,  which  frustrated  all  the  bene- 
ficial workings  of  his  new  constitution,  and  showed  its  fruits  in  the 
tyrannical  rule  of  his  successor. 

The  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius  was  always  looked  upon  by  the 
Romans  as  the  basis  of  their  civil  aud  political  institutions,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  subsequent  ages  much  more  was  attributed  to  him 
than  he  actually  did,  and  that  the  plebeians  in  particular  considered 
him  as  the  great  protector  of  their  order,  who  had  granted  them 
almost  all  the  rights  which  they  afterwards  r. ■. ;-.:acd  one  by  one  ia 
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their  unwearied  struggles  with  the  patricians.  What  Servius  actually 
tli<l  for  the  Romans  has  been  the  (subject  of  much  discussion  among 
the  continental  scholars  ever  since  the  time  that  Niebuhr's  work 
appeared.  We  shall  only  give  a  sketch  of  the  constitution  of  Servius, 
and  refer  our  readers  to  the  best  modern  works  on  the  subject. 

Servius  is  said  to  have  commenced  his  legislation  by  dividing  the 
publie  land  which  was  taken  from  the  Latins  among  those  citizens  (of 
course  plebeians)  who,  owing  to  their  poverty,  were  compelled  to 
work  for  wages ;  and  by  sanctioning,  through  the  Comitia  Curiata, 
about  fifty  laws  relating  to  contracts  and  injuries,  (Dionys.,  iv.  p. 
218.),  which  were  probably  intended  to  regulate  the  relations  between 
the  two  estates.  He  divided  the  city,  with  the  exclusion  of  the  Capi- 
toline  and  Aventine,  into  four  regions,  three  of  which  answered  to  the 
three  original  townships  or  tribes  of  which  Rome  consisted.  All  the 
plebeians  who  dwelled  in  any  of  these  regions  formed  a  tribus ;  so 
that  all  the  plebeians  of  tho  city  were  divided  into  four  local  tribes 
(tribus  urbanro).  Their  names  were  Tribus  Suburana,  Palatina,  Esqui- 
lina,  and  Collina;  and  these  tribes  continued  to  the  timo  of  Augustus. 
The  plebeians  who  inhabited  tho  country  around  and  subject  to  Rome, 
were  divided  into  twenty-six  local  tribes  (tribus  rustics;),  which  are 
sometimes  also  called  regions.  This  division  of  the  country  plebeians 
is  not  mentioned  by  Livy  at  all ;  and  Dionysius  found  different  and 
contradictory  accounts  of  it,  but  he  preferred  the  statement  of  Fabius 
Pictor,  who  mentioned  the  twenty-six  rustic  tribes.  The  subject  how- 
ever might  still  seem  to  be  involved  in  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  Livy 
(ii.  16)  states  that,  in  the  year  B.C.  495,  the  whole  number  of  tribes 
was  only  twenty-one.  This  difficulty  however  is  removed  by  the 
plausible  conjecture  of  Niebuhr  (i.  p.  416,  &c),  that  in  the  war  against 
Porsenna  Rome  lost  a  third  of  its  territory — that  is,  ten  regions  or 
tribes  ;  so  that  there  remained  only  twenty,  to  which,  after  the  im- 
migration of  the  gens  Claudia  with  its  numerous  clients,  the  twenty- 
first  tribe  (tribus  Claudia,  afterwards  tribus  Crustumina)  was  added. 
The  names  of  the  sixteen  rustic  tribes  which  continued  to  exist  after 
the  war  with  Porsenna  are  :  tribus  yEuiilia,  Camilia,  Cluentia,  Cornelia, 
Fabia,  Galena,  Horatia,  Lemonia,  Menenia,  Papiria,  Pollia  or  Publilia, 
Pupinia,  Romilia,  Sergia,  Veturia,  Bnd  Voltiuia,  (Niebuhr,  i.  p.  419  ; 
Gottling,  p.  238.)  To  these  were  added,  in  B.C.  387,  the  tribus  Stella- 
tina,  Tromentina,  Sabatina,  and  Arnieusis ;  in  B.C.  357,  the  tribus 
Scaptia;  in  B.C.  318,  tho  tribus  Ufentina  and  Falerina;  in  B.C.  301, 
the  tribus  Terentina  and  Anieusis;  and  lastly,  in  B.C.  241,  the  tribus 
Velina  and  Quirina.  The  number  of  tribes  thus  amounted  to  thirty- 
five,  and  it  was  never  increased.  The  number  of  thirty  tribes  instituted 
by  Servius  Tullus  was  equal  to  that  of  the  patrician  curias;  both 
divisions  however  existed  independent  of  each  other,  the  one  compre- 
hending only  the  patricians,  and  the  other  the  plebeians.  The  clients 
were  probably  not  contained  in  the  Servian  tribes.  (Niebuhr,  i.  p. 
241;  Walter,  'Gesch.  d.  Rom.  Rechts,'  p.  30.  note  5.)  Gottling  (p. 
236)  assumes  the  contrary,  but  his  arguments  are  not  convincing.  The 
division  of  the  plebeians  into  a  number  of  local  tribes  was  nothing 
beyond  a  regular  organisation  of  the  body  of  the  plebes,  of  which 
they  had  indeed  been  in  need;  but  it  did  not  confer  any  other  rights 
upon  them  than  what  they  possessed  before.  At  the  head  of  each 
tribe,  in  the  city  as  well  as  in  the  country,  was  a  tribune  (<pvAapxos), 
who  was  appointed  by  the  members  of  his  tribe.  He  had  to  keep  a 
register  of  all  Lis  tribesmen,  and  he  levied  the  troops  and  taxes  in  his 
tribe.  The  plebeians  now  held  their  own  meetings  according  to  their 
tribes,  as  the  patricians  held  theirs  according  to  their  curifc.  The 
tribes  had  also  their  common  festivals :  those  of  the  city  were  called 
the  Compitalia,  and  those  of  the  country  the  Paganalia. 

The  first  step  by  which  Servius  promoted  the  liberty  of  the  people  was 
the  institution  of  judices  for  private  actions,  which  had  formerly  been 
part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  kings.  (Dionys.,  iv.  p.  228,  &c.)  These 
judices  were,  according  to  the  supposition  of  Niebuhr  (i.  p.  428  ;  comp. 
Gottling,  p.  241,  &c.),  the  court  of  the  Centumviri,  for  which  three 
members  were  chosen  from  every  tribe.  The  number  of  the  court 
however  would  then  be  only  ninety.  But  see  '  Diet,  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiq.,  Centumviri,'  by  Prof.  Long. 

But  the  chief  part  of  the  Servian  constitution  was  his  census, 
according  to  which  he  divided  the  whole  body  of  Roman  citizens, 
both  the  patricians,  with  their  clients,  and  the  plebeians,  into  five 
classes.  The  first  class  comprised  those  whose  property  amounted  to 
at  least  100,000,  or,  according  to  others,  at  least  to  110,000,  120,000, 
or  125,000  asses.  (Liv.,  i.  43;  Dionys.,  iv.,  p.  221;  Plin.,  «  Hht. 
Nat.,'  xxxiii.  13;  Gellius,  vii.  13;  Cic,  «De  Republ.,'  ii.  22.)  The 
second  class  included  those  who  had  at  least  75,000  asses;  the  third, 
those  who  had  at  least  50,000 ;  the  fourth  class,  those  who  had  at 
least  25,000 ;  and  the  fifth  class,  those  who  had  at  least  12,500  or, 
according  to  Livy,  11,000  asses.  The  members  of  each  of  these 
classes  were  divided  into  juniores,  or  men  from  seventeen  to  forty- 
five  years  old ;  and  seniores,  or  men  from  forty-five  to  sixty  years. 
'1  he  latter,  though  they  had  still  to  perform  military  service,  remained 
at  Rome  for  the  protection  of  the  city;  while  the  former  went  out 
into  the  field,  and  served  in  the  regular  armies.  All  had,  according 
to  their  higher  or  lower  census,  to  equip  themselves  with  a  more  or 
less  complete  suit  of  armour.  All  public  burdens  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  state  and  the  armies  were  distributed  among  these  classes,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  heaviest  duties  fell  upon  the  wealthiest,  who 
had  at  the  same  time  practically  the  greatest  influence  in  public  affairs. 
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All  Romans  whose  property  did  not  come  up  to  that  of  the  fifth  class 
were  kept  apart  from  the  classes.  Dionysius  indeed  says  that  they 
were  formed  into  a  separate  class.  They  were  however  subdivided 
into  capite  cenai  and  proletarii ;  among  the  former  were  reckoned  all 
those  who  possessed  no  more  than  375  asses,  and  among  the  latter 
those  who  possessed  from  375  to  1500  asses.  These  two  divisions 
were  exempt  from  the  tributum,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  also  from 
service  in  the  army ;  but  they  had  to  pay  a  head-tax.  It  is  a  very 
ingenious  supposition  of  Niebuhr,  that  all  those  who  possessed  more 
than  1500  asses,  but  leBS  than  the  census  of  the  fifth  class,  formed  the 
accensi  and  velati  in  the  Roman  army,  that  is,  a  class  of  reserves  who 
went  iDto  the  field  without  arms,  and  stepped  into  the  places  of  those 
who  had  fallen,  whose  armour  they  also  took.  All  tho  citizens  who 
were  comprised  in  the  classes  wero  called  assidui  or  locupletes,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  rest.  (Cic,  'De  Republ.,'  ii.  22;  Gellius, 
xvi.  10.) 

After  the  taxation  and  the  military  duties  of  the  Romans  were  thus 
regulated  by  the  census,  Servius  proceeded  to  determine  their  rights 
by  the  same  standard.  For  this  purpose  he  subdivided  each  of  the 
five  classes  into  centuries,  each  of  which  wa9  to  have  a  vote  (sufi'ra- 
gium)in  the  great  national  assembly  which  they  were  to  form  (comitia 
centuriata,  or  comitiatus  maximus).  The  number  of  centuries  how- 
ever was  not  the  same  in  all  classes :  the  first  class,  though  the 
smallest  in  numbers,  received  the  greatest  number  of  centuries  or 
suffrages,  in  order  that  those  who  had  to  bear  the  heaviest  burdens 
might  also  have  the  greatest  influence  in  public  affairs.  The  first 
class  was  thus  divided  into  eighty  centuries ;  tho  second,  third,  and 
fourth  classes  into  twenty  centuries  each ;  and  the  fifth  class  into  thirty 
centuries.  The  whole  number  of  centuries  thus  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy.  This  division  was  made  with  a  view  to  form 
the  Roman  army,  and  the  whole  number  of  centuries  represented  the 
Roman  citizens  as  a  military  body.  Hence  half  the  number  of  cen- 
turies in  each  class  consisted  of  the  seniores,  and  half  of  the  juniores. 
The  seniores,  though  fewer  in  numbers,  had  thus  equal  influence  with 
the  juniores,  60  that  all  political  power  was  distributed  with  a  due 
regard  to  age  as  well  as  to  property.  (Gellius,  xv.  27.)  But  to  these 
one  hundred  and  seventy  centuries,  five  others  were  added,  independent 
of  the  census,  partly  to  give  them  a  compensation  for  the  active  part 
which  their  members  took  in  the  army  ;  partly,  perhaps,  that  they 
might  be  the  means  of  forming  a  majority  in  cases  where  opinions 
were  equally  divided  between  the  seniores  and  juniores.  The  first 
two  additional  centuries  were  the  ceuturia;  fabrorum,  which  Livy 
describes  as  being  assigned  to  the  eighty  centuries  of  the  first  class, 
and  Dionysius  as  belonging  to  those  of  the  second  class.  Cic-ro 
assigns  the  fabri  to  the  first  class,  but  only  as  one  century.  The 
difficulty  arising  from  these  different  accounts  may  be  removed  by 
the  supposition  that  of  the  two  centuries  of  the  fabri,  one  was  assigned 
to  each  of  the  first  two  classes;  and  if  this  supposition  be  correct,  it 
is  highly  probably  that  the  three  other  additional  centuries,  viz.,  those 
of  the  accensi,  cornicines,  and  liticiues  or  tubicines,  were  likewise 
assigued  one  to  each  of  the  three  last  classes.  Dionysius  says  that 
the  five  additional  centuries  were,  like  the  oue  hundred  and  seventy 
others,  divided  into  seniores  and  juniores. 

These  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  centuries  formed  the  whole 
body  of  infantry  in  the  Roman  army.  The  cavalry  was  likewise  repre- 
sented by  a  number  of  centuries.  Twelve  centuries  of  equites  existed 
before  the  time  of  Servius,  and  to  these  he  a<lded  six  new  ones. 
Dionysius  speaks  as  if  Servius  had  created  eighteen  new  centuries  of 
equites ;  and  Livy  (provided  the  reading  in  i.  43,  be  correct),  forgetting 
the  six  centuries  of  equites  made  by  Taiquinius  Priscus,  states  that 
Servius  made  twelve  new  centuries  in  addition  to  the  existing  six. 
The  twelve  centuries  of  equites  which  existed  previous  to  the  legisla- 
tion of  Servius,  belonged  to  the  patricians,  and  had  their  dignity  as 
equites  independent  of  the  census,  though  they  naturally  belonged  to 
the  wealthiest  class.  The  six  new  centuries  of  Servius  were  formed 
of  the  wealthiest  plebeians  of  the  first  class,  and  were  called  the  sex 
suffragia,  as  they  had  six  votes  in  the  assembly  of  the  centuries. 
(Gottling,  p.  253,  &c.)  Cicero  reckons  all  the  eighteen  centuries  of 
equites  as  belonging  to  the  class  which  had  the  highest  census, 
whereas  Dionysius  seems  to  distinguish  between  those  equites  who 
belonged  to  the  first  class,  and  the  patrician  equites.  The  only  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  classes  of  equites  in  the  comitia  centuriata 
was  that  the  patricians  gave  their  vote  before  the  plebeian  equites. 
We  do  not  know  whether  there  were  any  other  distinctions.  They 
were  however  in  so  far  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality,  that  all  of 
them  received  a  horse  from  the  state  (equus  publicus),  or  money  to 
purchase  one,  together  with  an  annual  sum  for  its  support,  which  sum 
was  raised  by  a  tax  on  the  unmarried  women,  widows,  and  orphans 
(ses  hordearium). 

The  whole  body  of  the  Roman  people  who  performed  service  in  the 
army,  and  had  a  right  to  vote  in  the  great  assembly,  was  thus  contained 
in  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  centuries,  of  which  one  hundred  and 
eighty-one  had  been  newly  created.  The  eighty  centuries  of  the  first 
class,  together  with  the  six  suffragia  of  plebeian  equites  and  one  cen- 
tury of  fabri,  formed  a  decided  majority  in  the  comitia  centuriata,  for 
they  amounted  to  eighty  seven  centuries;  whereas  all  the  other 
classes  together  had  only  eighty-four  centuries.  The  votes  in  the 
great  comitia,  which  were  always  held  in  the  Campus  Martius,  were 
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first  given  by  the  twelve  centuries  of  patrician  equites ;  next  came 
the  nix  Buff'iugia  of  plebeian  equitea;  and  then  the  centuries  of  the 
several  classes,  beginning  with  those  of  tho  Brat  class.  If  therefore  the 
equites  aud  tho  centuries  of  tho  first  elans  agreed  among  themselves  in 
the  comitia,  a  question  was  decided  at  once,  without  being  put  to  tho 
vote  of  tho  remaining  centuries.  The  centuries  of  tho  last  classes 
thus  had  in  theory  equal  rights  in  their  coinitia  with  those  of  tho 
Cunt  class;  but  practically  thoy  seldom  exercised  these  rights,  as  in 
most  cases  tin*  majority  was  manifest,  before  a  question  came  to  be 
put  to  their  vote.  The  comitia  of  the  conturies  now  received  the 
rights  which,  until  then,  had  been  the  exclusive  possession  of  tho 
curiae,  that  is,  to  decide  on  peace  and  war,  to  elect  the  kings,  and 
subsequently  the  chief  magistrates  of  tho  republic ;  and  to  pass  new 
laws  or  abolish  old  ones.  (I)ionysius,  iv.,  p.  5224.)  But  the  assemblies 
of  the  curias  still  existed.  Now  laws  were  not  often  brought  before 
the  centuries,  on  account  of  tho  firm  adherence  to  ancient  usages ;  and 
whenever  they  were  brought  before  them,  it  could  only  be  done  after 
they  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  senate.  Tho  election  of  a  king 
was  confined  to  those  candidates  who  were  proposed  by  the  senate 
through  an  iuterrex  ;  and  such  an  event  could  not  happen  frequently, 
as  the  office  of  the  king  was  for  life.  It  was  a  further  check  upon  the 
comitia  eenturiata,  that  when  a  question  was  decided  by  them,  it  still 
required  the  sanction  of  the  comitia  curiata ;  so  that  in  point  of  fact 
the  patricians,  in  the  senate  and  their  comitia  curiata,  possessed  a  very 
great  preponderance  over  the  commonalty.  The  only  advantage 
therefore  which  Servius  had  given  to  the  plebeians  was,  that  the 
wealthy  members  of  their  order  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  the 
patricians  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  the  way  to  this  honour  was  of 
course  open  to  every  plebeian.  As  we  are  not  informed  that  Servius 
Tullius  admitted  any  of  the  plebeians  into  the  senate,  it  seems  to  have 
been  his  intention  to  exclude  them  from  all  the  offices  which  were  in 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  patricians.  This  shows  at  the  same 
time  the  improbability  of  the  story  according  to  which  Servius  intended 
to  resign  his  royal  dignity,  and  to  appoint  two  consuls,  one  of  whom 
should  bo  a  plebeian.  Niebuhr  is  inclined  to  think  that  almost  all 
the  rights  which  the  plebeians  acquired  in  the  course  of  time,  had 
been  originally  granted  to  them  by  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius, 
and  that  they  had  boen  deprived  of  them  during  the  reign  of  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus.  But  this  theory  seems  to  be  supported  rather  by 
the  stories  which  in  subsequent  ages  became  current  of  the  good  King 
Servius,  than  by  what  must  be  considered  as  historically  established 
in  regard  to  his  constitution.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the 
benefits  which  Servius  actually  conferred  upon  the  plebeians  should 
in  after-times,  when  they  were  abolished,  have  been  greatly  magnified, 
as  if  he  had  placed  the  plebes  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the 
patricians. 

Respecting  the  reign  and  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  the  reader 
may,  besides  the  work  of  Niebuhr,  consult  Huschke,  'Die  Verfassung 
des  Konigs  Servius  Tullius,  als  Grundlage  zu  einer  Romischen  Verfas- 
suui;sg>  schichte  eutwickelt,'  Heidelberg,  8vo,  1838,  a  work  which  is 
more  based  on  speculation  than  on  an  accurate  examination  af  the 
ancient  authorities;  Zunipt,  '  Ueber  Abstimmung  des  Romischen 
Volkes  in  Centuriat  Comitien,'  Berlin,  4to,  1837 ;  Gbttling,  'Geschichte 
dcr  Riimischeu  Staatsv.,'  pp.  230-267  ;  Walter,  'Gesch.  d.  Rom.  Rechts,' 
pp.  29-37  ;  Rubino,  '  Ueber  den  Entwickelungsgang  der  Romisch. 
Verf.  bis  zum  Hohepunkt  der  Republik,'  vol.  i.,  Marburg,  8vo,  1839 ; 
Hullmann,  '  Romische  Grundverfassung,'  Bonn,  8vo,  1832 ;  and,  by 
the  same  author,  '  Ursprunge  der  Romischen  Verfassung  durch  Ver- 
gleichungen  erlaiitert,'  Bonn,  Svo,  1837. 

SESO'STRIS  (Diodorus  calls  him  Sesoosis,  sometimes  he  is  called 
Ramses  the  Great),  the  greatest  of  the  early  kings  of  Egypt.  He  is 
the  third  king  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  of  Manetho,  and,  according  to 
Herodotus  (ii.  102),  the  successor  of  Moeris;  but  Diodorus  (i.  53) 
places  him  seven  generations  alter  Moeris.  The  exact  time  of  his 
r<  igu  is  uncertain,  but  the  most  common  opinion  is  that  it  was  about 
the  year  B.C.  1500.  What  has  been  handed  down  to  us  as  the  history 
of  Sesostris,  contains  such  exaggerated  accouuts  of  his  military  exploits, 
tbat  we  must  suppose  the  achievements  of  several  kings,  who  perhaps 
bore  the  same  name,  to  be  ascribed  to  one.  There  is  however  no 
reason  to  doubt  his  personal  existence,  and  as  his  history  serves  to 
explain  many  of  the  remains  of  Egyptian  art  and  architecture,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  relate  the  ancient  traditions. 

The  father  of  Sesostris  had  all  the  male  children  who  were  born  in 
Egypt  on  the  same  day  with  Sesostris  educated  with  his  son,  and  gave 
them  a  regular  military  training,  that  they  might  become  attached  to 
their  king  and  be  enabled  to  endure  with  him  all  the  hardships  to 
which  they  might  be  exposed  during  his  career  as  a  conqueror.  (Diod., 
i.  53.)  His  first  expedition  was  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  into 
Arabia,  which  he  conquered.  Hereupon,  though  still  a  young  man, 
he  was  sent  by  his  father  into  the  countries  west  of  Egypt,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  greater  part  of  Libya.  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  he  determined  to  realise  a  pro- 
phecy according  to  which  he  was  to  become  master  of  the  whole 
inhabited  earth.  But  before  he  set  out,  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the 
good  will  of  the  Egyptians,  for  he  is  represented  as  king  of  all 
Egypt.  He  divided  the  country  into  36  districts  (eo/uui),  each  under 
the  governuM  nt  of  a  notnarch.  He  then  raised  an  army  of  600,000  foot, 
24,000  horse,  and  27,000  beasts  of  burden,  giving  the  command  of  its 
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numerous  subdivisions  to  Uio.-o  warrior*  who  had  been  educated  with 
him,  aud  wIioho  number  was  above  1700.  To  the-e  men  he  also 
assigned  the  beat  portions  of  the  land  (I)iod.,  i.  54),  for  ho  is 
said  to  have  divided  the  whole  country  into  equal  parts,  and  to 
havo  assigned  one  to  every  Egyptian.  (Herod.,  ii.  10'J.)  His  first 
attack  was  directed  against  the  /Ethiopians,  who  were  ■  ibdued,  and 
compelled  to  pay  annual  tribute,  consisting  of  ebony,  cold,  and  ivory. 
He  then  sent  out  a  large  fleet  of  400  long  ships,  the  first  that  wero 
built  in  Egypt  This  fleet  sailed  down  the  Red  Sea,  and  round  the 
whole  coast  of  Asia  as  far  as  India,  and  all  tho  nations  on  the  coa  -U 
were  conquered.  Sesostris  in  tho  meanwhile  traversed  Asia  with  an 
army,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ganges,  nay, 
even  to  the  coasts  of  the  eastern  ocean.  (Comp.  Plin.,  '  Hist.  Nat.,' 
vi.  34.)  When  all  Asia  was  thus  rendered  subject  to  him,  he  returned 
in  a  north-western  direction,  and  reached  Scythia  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tanais.  Traces  of  tho  conquests  of  Egyptian  kings  in  India  are  still 
visible  on  some  Egyptian  monuments.  Prosecuting  liiB  plan,  the  king 
crossed  tho  Tanais,  and  marched  through  Thrace,  where  however  he 
met  with  great  difficulties,  partly  from  want  of  provisions  and  partly 
from  the  difficult  nature  of  tho  country,  and  he  therefore  ceased 
carrying  his  conquests  any  farther.  In  all  countries  where  he  had 
conquered  he  is  said  to  have  erected  columns  with  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions recording  his  conquests ;  in  some  places  he  erected  his  own  statue, 
four  cubits  and  one  foot  high,  for  such  was  his  own  natural  stature. 
The  columns  erected  in  Palestine,  and  two  figures  of  tho  king  cut  into 
tho  rocks  in  Ionia,  were  seen  by  Herodotus  (ii.  106)  himself,  and  in 
/Ethiopia  they  appear  to  have  been  known  in  the  days  of  Strabo  (xvii , 
c.  1,  p.  420 ;  xvi.,  p.  386,  ed.  Tauchnitz). 

This  vast  campaign  had  lasted  nine  years,  and  the  king,  after 
haviflg  settled  the  tributes  to  be  paid  to  him,  collected  his  prisoners 
and  spoils,  and  returned  to  Egypt,  On  his  arrival  at  Pelusium  he  was 
nearly  burned  in  his  tent  with  his  wife  aud  children,  through  the 
treachery  of  his  brother,  whom  he  had  intrusted  with  the  regency  of 
Egypt  during  his  abseuce.  The  happy  escape  of  the  king  and  four  of 
his  children,  for  two  were  burnt,  was  ascribed  to  HephfC3tus,  the 
great  god  of  Memphis,  and  the  king  afterwards  dedicated  in  the  temple 
of  that  city  statues  of  his  wife  and  himself,  each  30  cubits  high, 
and  statues  of  his  children,  each  20  cubits  high ;  and  each  of 
these  statues  was  made  of  one  solid  block  of  stone.  (Herod.,  ii.,  107 
and  110;  Diod.,  i.  57.)  After  he  had  punished  his  brother,  he  adorned 
the  temples  of  the  gods  with  magnificent  presents,  and  rewarded  his 
warriors  according  to  their  desert.  At  this  time  Egypt  was  in  a  state 
of  the  highest  prosperity,  and  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  a  kind  cf  golden 
age.  The  king  himself  however  continued  in  his  restless  activity.  In 
each  town  of  Egypt  he  raised  a  temple  to  the  greatest  local  divinity. 
But  in  the  execution  of  these,  as  well  as  his  other  great  works,  he  did 
not  employ  his  Egyptians,  but  the  prisoners  of  war  whom  he  had 
brought  with  him  to  Egypt.  The  Babylonian  captives,  unable  to 
endure  the  hardships  imposed  upon  them,  gathered  together  and  took 
possession  of  a  fortified  place  on  the  Nile,  from  whence  they  carried  on 
a  war  with  the  Egyptians  :  at  last  however  the  Babylonians  were  not 
only  pardoned,  but  received  the  place  which  they  occupied  as  their 
settlement,  and  henceforth  they  called  it  Babylon.  Sesostris  sur- 
rounded many  cities  of  his  kingdom  with  high  mounds  to  protect 
them  against  the  inundations  of  the  Nde,  and  many  traces  of  such 
mounds  are  still  visible ;  he  also  intersected  Egypt  north  of  Memphis 
with  numerous  canals,  which  carried  off  the  superfluous  water  of  the 
Nile,  facilitated  the  intercouse  of  his  subjects,  and  were  a  protection 
against  foreign  invaders.  Another  protection  of  Egypt,  especially 
against  the  Syrians  and  Arabs  was  a  wall,  1500  stadia  in  length  (accord- 
ing to  Diodor.,  i.  57),  which  extended  from  Pelusium  to  Heliopolia; 
but  the  actual  distance  is  only  about  seventy-five  geographical  miles  in 
a  straight  line,  and  modern  travellers  have  found  that  the  wall  runs 
past  Heliopolis.  To  the  principal  divinity  of  the  city  of  Thebes 
Sesostris  dedicated  a  magnificent  ship  of  cedar-wood,  280  yards  lonj. 
The  last  of  his  great  works  were  two  obelisks  of  hard  stone,  each  120 
cubits  high,  on  which  he  recorded  the  greatness  of  his  power,  the 
amount  of  tribuvB  which  he  received,  and  the  number  of  conquered 
nations.  In  th?  reign  of  Augustus  an  obelisk  116  feet  high,  and  said 
to  have  been  erected  under  Sesostris.  was  conveyed  to  Rome  and  set 
up  in  the  Campus  Martius.    (Plin.,  *  Hist.  Nat.,'  xxxvi.  14.) 

All  the  subject  kings  and  princes  appeared  every  year  at  stated  times 
in  Egypt  before  Sesostris  with  presents,  and  he  travelled  with  them  in 
a  sort  of  triumph  through  his  country.  On  all  other  occasions  he 
treated  them  with  great  respect,  but  when  they  approached  a  temple 
or  a  city,  he  made  them,  four  at  a  time,  draw  his  chariot  (Diod.,  L 
58  ;  Plin.,  'Hist.  Nat.,'  xxxiii.  15.)  After  Sesostris  had  reigntd  thirty- 
three  years,  or,  according  to  Manetho,  sixty-six  years,  he  was  seized 
with  blindness,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life.  (Compare  Wilkinson's 
'Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,'  i.,  p.  63,  &c  and  99, 
&c,  who  places  the  epoch  of  Sesostris  about  the  year  B.C.  1355. 

SESTPNI,  DOME'NICO,  was  born  at  Florence  about  1750.  He 
studied  classical  literature,  and  applied  himself  chiefly  to  archaeology. 
About  1774  he  went  to  Sicily,  where  the  Prince  of  Biscari  retained  him 
for  his  librarian  and  keeper  of  his  rich  cabinet  of  antiquities  at  Catania. 
In  1773  Sestini  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  where  he  became  tutor 
to  the  sons  of  Count  Ludolfi,  the  Neapolitan  ambassador  at  the  Porte. 
He  made  several  journeys  with  his  pupils  through  various  provinces  of 
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the  Ottoman  empire.  He  wa3  afterwards  employed  by  Sir  Robert 
Ainslie,  the  English  ambassador  at  the  Porte,  to  collect  medals  for  him. 
Subsequently  he  went  with  Mr.  Sullivan  as  far  as  Bushire,  and  returned 
to  Constantinople  in  1782.  The  published  narratives  of  his  journeys 
are : — 1,  '  Lettere  scritte  dalla  Sicilia  e  dalla  Turchia  a  diversi  amici  in 
Toscana,'  7  vols.  12mo,  translated  into  French  at  Paris  in  1809  ;  2, 
'Lettere  Odeporiche,'  1785,  translated  into  French  under  the  title  of 
'  Voyage  dans  la  Grecc  Asiatique,  b,  la  Pdninsule  do  Cyzique,  h  Brusse 
et  "a  NictSe,'  with  a  Flora  of  Mount  Olympus,  Paris,  1789  ;  3,  '  Viaggio 
da  Costantinopoli  a  Bucharest,'  Rome,  1794  ;  4,  'Viaggio  da  Costanti- 
nopoli  a  Bassora  e  ritorno,'  also  translated  into  French;  5, '  Viaggi  ed 
Opuscoli  Diversi,'  8vo,  Berlin,  1807  (this  -work  contains  the  account  of 
a  journey  made  by  tho  author  in  1781  from  Vienna  to  Rukschuk  by 
the  Danube,  and  thence  by  Varna  to  Constantinople ;  an  account  of 
the  sect  of  the  Yezidis,  which  was  afterwards  inserted  by  Sylvestro  de 
Sacy  in  his  '  Description  du  Pachalik  de  Bagdad;'  a  treatise  on  the 
'murex'  of  the  ancients,  &c.) ;  6,  'Viaggio  Curioso,  Scientifico, 
Antiquario,  per  la  Valachia,  Transilvania,  ed  Ungheria  sino  ii  Vienna,' 
Florence,  1815  ;  7,  '  Agricoltura  Prodotti  e  Commercio  della  Sicilia,'  of 
which  only  one  volume  was  published  at  Florence,  1777. 

From  Constantinople  Sestiui  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  published 
several  of  his  works.  He  sailed  again  for  the  Levant  in  1793,  and 
went  to  Salonichi,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Cousinery,  the 
French  consul  and  antiquarian  ;  he  thence  returned  to  Tuscany,  and 
from  Tuscany  to  Germany.  He  resided  many  years  at  Berlin,  which 
he  left  after  the  battle  ot  Jena.  He  then  repaired  to  Paris,  and  in 
1810  he  returned  to  Florence,  where  he  was  appointed  antiquarian  to 
the  Grand  Duchess  Elise,  Napoleon's  sister.  Alter  the  restoration  in 
1814  he  was  appointed  by  tbe  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  honorary  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Pisa.  He  afterwards  repaired  to  Hungary, 
where  he  remained  sometime  occupied  in  arranging  the  rich  collection 
of  medals  of  Count  Wiczay  at  Hederwar,  of  which  Father  Caronni,  a 
Barnabite  and  an  antiquarian,  who  went  over  part  of  the  same  ground 
as  Sestini,  but  was  inferior  to  bim  in  judgment  and  experience,  had 
published  an  imperfect  catalogue  in  1812.  The  late  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  Leopold  II.,  appointed  Sestini  to  the  office  of  royal  anti- 
quarian ;  and  after  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Florence  in  1832,  he 
purchased  his  valuable  library  and  numerous  manuscripts,  among 
the  rest  his  great  work  on  numismatics, '  Sistema  Numismatico,'  14 
vols.  fol. 

Among  the  published  works  of  Sestini  on  his  favourite  science  of 
numismatics,  which  he  illustrated  by  means  of  geography,  and  vice 
versa,  the  following  deserve  especial  mention  : — 1,  '  Classes  generales 
Geographise  Numismaticas,  seu  Monetae  Urbium,  Populorum,  et  Regum, 
ordine  geographico  et  chronologico  dispositse  secundum  systema  Eckeli- 
anum,'  4to,  Leipzig,  1797,  a  work  more  complete  than  those  of  Eckel, 
Lipsius,  and  Pinkerton  (in  the  first  part  Sestini  gives  a  series  of  medals 
of  more  than  1000  cities,  and  of  240  sovereigns ;  and  in  the  second  is 
a  list  of  cities  to  which  Goltz  and  Ligorio  have  attributed  apocryphal 
medals,  and  of  many  more  to  which  medals  have  been  erroneously 
distributed  and  misapplied) ;  2,  '  Cousiderazioni  sulla  Confederazione 
degli  Achei,'  with  plates  of  all  the  medals  of  the  confederate  cities; 
3, '  Relazione  su  i  Moderni  Falsificatori,'  in  which  he  exposes  the  tricks 
of  those  who  coin  medals  which  they  pass  for  ancient ;  4,  '  Descriptio 
Nummorum  Veterum  ex  Museis  Ainslie,  Bellini,  Bonducca,  Borgia, 
Casoli,  Cousinery,  Gradenigo,  San  Clemente,  Von  Schellersheim, 
Verita,,'  &c,  fol,  Leipzig,  1790';  5,  'Descrizione  degli  Stateri  Antichi, 
illustrati  colle  Medaglie,'  4to,  Florence,  1817;  6,  'Lettere  Numis- 
matiche,'  9  vols.,  published  at  different  periods,  and  containing  many 
valuable  dissertations,  such  as  upon  Armenian  coins,  upon  the  era  of 
the  Arsacidae,  upon  a  rare  set  of  medals  of  Ptolemy,  son  of  Juba  II., 
upon  a  medal  of  Aeropus  III.,  king  of  Macedonia,  &c. ;  7,  '  Descrizione 
di  alcune  Medaglie  Greene  del  Museo  Fontana,'  3  vols.  4to,  Florence, 
1822-29;  8,  'Descrizione  di  alcune  Medaglie  Greche  del  Museo  del 
Barone  di  Chaudoir,'  4to,  1831;  9,  'Catalogus  Nummorum  Veterum 
Musei  Arigoniani,  dispositus  secundum  sistema  geographicum,'  fol. ; 

10,  '  Descrizione  delle  Medaglio  Greche  e  Romane  del  fu  Benkowitz  ; ' 

11,  '  Illustrazione  d'un  Vaso  di  Vetro  con  edifizi  e  leggende'  (the  vase 
was  found  at  Populonia,  near  Piombino);  12,  '  Dissertazione  intorno 
al  Virgilio  di  Aproniano,  codice  piezioso  della  Laureuziana '  (this  is  an 
Account  of  a  manuscript  copy  of  Virgil  on  parchment,  which  exists  in 
the  Laurentian  or  Medici  library  at  Florence,  written  by  a  certain 
Apronianus,  who  is  supposed  to  be  Turcius  Rufius  Asterius  Apronianus, 
who  was  consul  a.d.  494) ;  13,  'A  Catalogue,  with  Illustrations,  of  the 
valuable  Museum  Hederwar  in  Hungary,'  3  vols. 

Sestini  ranks  among  the  first  numismatists  of  any  age  or  country. 
He  was  in  correspondence  with  the  most  learned  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  was  intimate  with  Eckel,  Neuman,  Cardinal  Borgia,  Cousinery,  and 
others ;  and  was  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Paris,  St.  Petersburg, 
Munich,  &c. 

(Necrologia  di  Domenico  Sestini,  in  the  Antologia  of  Florence, 
July,  1832.) 

SETTLE,  ELKANAH,  is  remembered,  not  for  his  literary  merits, 
Dut  for  the  extraordinary  fact  that  he,  a  person  of  very  small  talents, 
was  for  a  time  the  successful  rival  of  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  the 
nation.  The  particulars  of  his  history,  with  specimens  of  his  works, 
may  be  gathered  from  various  parts  of  Scott's  edition  of  the  works  of 
Dryden.    Settle,  born  in  1648  at  Dunstable,  was  entered  a  commoner 


of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1666  ;  but  left  the  university  without  a 
degree,  and  came  to  London  as  a  literary  adventurer.  He  first  rose 
into  reputation  in  1671  by  the  success  of  his  tragedy  of  '  Cambyses  ;' 
and  the  profligate  Rochester,  desirous  to  humble  Dryden,  eagerly 
adopted  the  new  dramatist  as  his  instrument.  Settle's  next  tragedy, 
'  The  Empress  of  Morocco,'  introduced  by  its  unscrupulous  patron, 
enjoyed  the  honour  (never  vouchsafed  to  Dryden,  the  laureate)  of  being 
first  acted  at  Whitehall  by  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court :  on  being 
transferred  to  the  theatre  it  was  acted  to  full  houses  for  a  month 
successively  ;  the  printed  copies  of  it  were  sold  for  double  the  usual 
price  ;  and  the  author,  intoxicated  by  his  undeserved  success,  prefixed 
to  it  a  vaunting  preface,  animadverting  severely  upon  Dryden. 
Dryden,  alarmed  and  jealous,  assisted  Shadwell  and  Crowne  in  writing 
scurrilous  '  Notes  and  Observations' on  the  play,  which  the  author 
answered  in  the  samo  strain.  Political  differences  embittered  the 
quarrel  thus  begun.  But  poor  Settle's  fame  was  short-lived;  and 
Dryden  had  little  cause  to  fear  him  when  he  was  so  ill-advised  as  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  his  Whig  patrons  by  publishing,  in  answer  to 
the' Absalom  and  Achitophel,' a  poem  entitled  '  Absalom  Senior,  or 
Achitophel  Transposed.'  Nevertheless,  the  new  offence  was  thought 
worthy  of  punishment ;  and,  under  the  name  of  Doeg,  Elkanah  became 
the  victim  of  some  of  those  contemptuous  verses  which  Dryden  contri- 
buted to  the  second  part  of  '  Absalom  and  Achitophel.'  Three  of 
these  stanzas,  commemorating  his  smoothness  of  versi6cation,  his 
bombast,  and  his  real  poverty,  both  of  thought  and  fancy,  may  be 
accepted  as  no  unfair  criticism  on  his  works  in  general : — 

Doeg,  though  without  knowing  how  or  why, 

Made  still  a  blundering  kind  of  melody  ; 

Spurred  boldly  on,  and  dashed  through  thick  and  thin, 

Through  sense  and  nonsense,  never  out  nor  in ; 

Free  from  all  meaning,  whether  good  or  bad, 

And,  in  one  word,  heroically  mad. 

Down  to  this  time  Settle  had  been  a  trusted  servant  and  pamphleteer 
of  Shaftesbury  and  the  other  Whig  leaders,  and  in  November  1680  he 
superintended  with  much  approbation  the  burning  of  the  pope  in  effigy. 
Soon  afterwards  however  he  suddenly  changed  his  party,  recanting 
his  political  heresies  in  a  narrative  which  he  published  in  16S3.  By 
this  change  he  perhaps  preserved  for  tbe  time  his  place  as  poet-laureate 
for  the  city,  and  writer  of  verses  for  pageants  and  other  civic  festivities; 
but  with  the  revolution  his  prospects  were  completely  blighted. 
Although  he  retained  his  place  as  city-poet,  he  was  reduced  to  great 
poverty.  He  had  literally  to  suffer  the  fate  satirically  prophesied  for 
him  by  Dryden,  of  writing  plays  for  shows  at  Bartholomew  fair  iu 
Smithtield ;  and  in  one  of  these  he  actually  performed  iu  person  the 
part  of  the  Dragon  slaughtered  by  St.  George,  a  fact  which  Pope  has 
chronicled  in  the  '  Dunciad.'  At  length,  in  his  desolate  old  age,  he 
was  received  into  the  Charter-House,  and  died  there  iu  1724.  He  was 
the  author  of  sixteen  original  plays  that  were  printed,  and  of  a  good 
many  occasional  and  political  pieces  both  in  verse  and  in  prose. 

SEVAJEE,  surnamed  Bosla,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta  power  in 
India,  was  born  in  May  1627  at  Poonah,  the  '  jagheer,'  or  fief,  of  which 
was  held  by  his  father,  Shahjee,  under  the  kingdom  of  Ahmednuggur, 
and,  after  its  dissolution,  from  the  Beejapoor  monarchy.  His  restless 
and  ambitious  character  appears  to  have  developed  itself  at  a  very 
early  age,  as  in  1647  he  had  supplanted  his  father  at  Poonah,  and  iu 
the  following  year  possessed  himself  of  all  the  Northern  Concan.  The 
Beejapoor  government  was  then  fully  occupied  in  guarding  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  Delhi  Moguls ;  and  Sevajee  continued  for  several 
years  to  extend  bis  power  by  progressive  encroachments  without 
coining  to  an  open  rupture,  till  his  spoliations  became  so  daring  that 
in  1 658  a  large  force  was  sent  against  him  under  Afzul  Kahn,  a  leader  of 
reputation.  He  succeeded  however  in  assassinating  the  general  at  an 
interview ;  routed  and  dispersed  his  army ;  and  maintained  himself  in 
the  field  till  1662,  when  a  peace  with  Beejapoor  left  him  in  possession 
of  his  acquisitions.  But  he  now  came  into  collision  with  the  formidable 
power  of  Auruugzebe,  with  whose  armies  in  the  Dekkan  he  was  unable 
to  cope;  and  though  he  succeeded  by  a  sudden  irruption  (January, 
1664)  in  surprising  and  sacking  the  distant  emporium  of  Surat,  from 
which  he  brought  off  an  immense  booty,  he  found  it  expedient  in  the 
following  year  to  make  his  submission  to  the  emperor,  and,  co-operating 
with  the  Mogul  troops  in  their  invasion  of  Beejapoor,  did  distinguished 
service  in  the  campaign.  He  was  disgusted  however  by  the  haughty 
reception  which  he  met  with  at  the  court  of  Delhi ;  and  having  made 
his  escape  with  difficulty  from  the  capital,  he  re-occupied  his  former 
territories,  which  he  greatly  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  falling 
kingdoms  of  Beejapoor  and  Golconda,  avoiding  for  some  years  to  renew 
hostilities  with  the  Moguls.  This  interval  he  employed  in  settling 
his  dominions,  and  introducing  a  strict  system  of  discipline  into  his 
army;  and  when  the  war  with  Auruugzebe  broke  out  anew  (1670),  he 
not  only  ravaged  the  country  with  his  light  cavalry,  and  inflicted  a 
second  sack  on  Surat,  but  in  1672  for  the  first  time  engaged  and 
defeated  a  regular  Mogul  force  in  a  pitched  battle.  To  this  period  is 
also  assigned  the  commencement  of  the  '  chout,'  a  sort  of  tribute,  or 
blackmail,  consisting  of  the  fourth  of  the  revenue,  on  the  payment  of 
which  any  province  was  exempted  from  devastation,  and  which  long 
continued  a  principal  source  of  Mahratta  revenue. 

He  had  for  several  years  previous  assumed  the  title  of  Raja,  and  the 
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royal  prerogative  of  coining  money;  but  in  1C74  ho  was  solemnly 
crowned  at  Rayghur,  with  all  the  pomp  of  the  Mogul  ceremonial,  sig- 
nalising his  accession  by  an  inroad  iu  which  ho  for  tlio  first  time 
carried  bis  arms  north  of  the  Nerbudda.  His  next  exploit  was  in  a 
different  direction:  having  secured  his  rear  by  an  alliance  with  Gol- 
conda,  he  boldly  crossed  the  peninsula  (1070)  to  tho  eastern  coast, 
possessed  himself  of  the  strong  forts  of  Vellore,  Gingi,  and  YVaudi- 
wasli,  between  Madras  and  Poudicherry,  and  overran  great  part  of 
Mysore,  to  which  he  laid  claim  from  his  father  Shahjee  having  held  a 
jagheer  there  at  the  end  of  his  life.  From  these  conquests  he  was 
recalled  (1678)  by  the  invasion  of  Golconda  by  tho  Moguls;  and 
though  his  plans  were  for  a  time  disconcerted  by  tho  desertion  of  his 
eon  Sanibajee  to  the  enomy,  he  compelled  Auruugzcbe's  viceroy  of 
the  Dekkan  to  retire  from  Golconda,  and  to  raise  the  siege  of  Beeja- 
poor,  while  he  exacted  from  the  latter  state,  as  the  price  of  his  aid, 
the  cession  of  all  the  country  between  the  Toombuddra  and  the 
Kishua.  His  power  was  now  predominant  throughout  Southern  India, 
none  of  the  shattered  sovereignties  of  which  were  able  to  oppose  any 
check  to  his  progress ;  but  his  further  schemes  of  aggrandisement 
were  cut  short  by  a  sudden  illness,  of  which  he  died,  on  the  5th  of 
April  1680,  aged  nearly  fifty-three.  His  son  Sambajee  (who  had  pre- 
viously resumed  his  allegiance)  succeeded  him ;  but  neither  his  abili- 
ties nor  his  fortune  were  equal  to  those  of  his  father,  and  ho  was 
taken  aud  put  to  death  in  1689. 

Sevajee  (in  the  words  of  Mountstuart  Elphinstone)  "left  a  character 
which  has  never  since  been  equalled  or  approached  by  any  of  his 
countrymen.  The  distracted  state  of  the  neighbouring  countries  pre- 
sented openings  by  which  an  inferior  leader  might  have  profited ;  but 
it  required  a  genius  like  his  to  avail  himself,  as  he  did,  of  the  mistakes 
of  Aurungzebe,  by  kindling  a  zeal  for  religion,  and  through  that  a 
national  spirit  among  the  Mahrattas.  It  was  by  these  feelings  that 
his  government  was  upheld  after  it  had  passed  into  feeble  hands,  and 
was  kept  together,  in  spite  of  numerous  internal  disorders,  until  it  had 
established  its  supremacy  over  the  greater  part  of  India." 

SEVE'RUS.  ALEXA  NDRI'NUS,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who  lived 
about  a.d.  470.  There  are  extant  under  his  name  six  Narratives 
(Ai7)7^oTa),  and  eight  Ethopoeise  ('H0o7roilcct).  The  six  narratives  are 
mentioned  by  Iriarte  as  being  among  the  Greek  manuscripts  of  the 
Escurial.  The  Ethopoeise  are  printed  in  Gale's  'Rhetores  Selecti,' 
which  were  edited  by  J.  P.  Fischer,  Leipzig,  1772. 

An  Ethopoeia,  of  which  allocutio  is  the  Latin  equivalent,  is  defined 
by  Priscian  to  be  "  an  imitation  of  a  speech  (sermo)  adapted  to  the 
character  aud  to  the  supposed  persons ;  as,  for  instance,  what  Andro- 
mache might  have  said  on  the  death  of  Hector."  The  Ethopoeiaj  of 
Severus  contain,  among  others,  the  following  subjects  : — "What  ' 
^Eschines  might  say  on  going  into  banishment  upon  Demosthenes 
furnishing  him  with  means  for  his  journey ;  what  Menelaus  might 
say  upon  Helen  being  carried  away  by  Alexander ;  what  a  painter 
might  say  on  having  painted  a  girl  and  fallen  in  love  with  her.  The 
frigid  commonplaces  of  these  short  pieces  are  merely  curious  as  speci- 
mens of  the  literature  of  tho  age  to  which  they  belong. 

SEVE'RUS,  CORNE'LIUS,  an  epic  poet  of  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Respecting  the  circumstances  of  his  life  nothing  is  known,  except 
that  he  died  very  young.  Quinctilian  (x.  1,  §  89)  says  that  he  was 
more  a  versifier  than  a  poet,  though  he  allows  that,  considering  the 
early  age  at  which  he  wrote,  he  showed  very  great  talents.  His  poems 
were,  'Belluui  Siculum,'  the  first  book  of  which  was,  according  to 
Quinctilian,  of  considerable  merit.  Which  Sicilian  war  he  described 
in  this  poem  is  not  certain,  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  the  war 
which  Sextus  Pompeius  carried  on  after  he  had  gained  possession  of 
Sicily.  LP°MPEIDS]  There  is  a  poem  still  extant,  called  '.-Etna,' 
which  contains,  in  610  hexameters,  a  description  of  Mount  ./Etna,  and 
an  account  of  the  causes  of  its  eruptions.  Now  as  Seneca  ('  Epist.'  79) 
calls  Cornelius  Severus  the  author  of  a  poem  '  iEtna,'  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  this  poem  is  the  work  of  Severus.  But  the  language  in 
the  extant  poem,  as  well  as  several  allusions  to  events  which  happened 
in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  the 
extant  poem  is  not  the  work  of  Severus.  The  description  of  Mount 
iEtna  to  which  Seneca  alludes  was  probably  only  a  part  of  the  i 
'  Bellum  Siculum.'  A  second  poem  of  Cornelius  Severus  contained  a  I 
description  of  the  death  of  Cicero,  and  a  fragment  of  it,  which  proves 
the  great  talents  of  the  young  poet,  has  been  preserved  by  Marcus 
Annalus  Seneca.    ('  Suasor.,'  vii.,  p.  49.) 

(Burmaun,  Antholog.  Lat.,  ii.  155 ;  Wernsdorf,  Poet.  Lat,  Minor., 
torn,  iv.,  p.  33,  &c,  and  p.  217,  &c.) 

SEVE'RUS,  L.  SEPTI'MIUS,  was  a  native  of  Leptis  in  Africa, 
where  he  was  born,  a.d.  146,  of  an  equestrian  family.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  more  than  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  enterprising  man. 

After  hie  eighteenth  year  Severus  came  to  Rome  for  his  improve- 
ment, and  received  the  rank  of  senator  from  M.  Aurelius.  He  studied 
law  in  company  with  Papinian,  who  was  a  relation  of  his  second  wife, 
under  Q.  Cervidius  Scaevola ;  and  he  received  from  Aurelius  the  office 
of  advocatus  fisci,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Papinian.  In  his 
youth  he  was  of  licentious  habits,  and  he  had  to  defend  himself  against 
a  charge  of  adultery,  of  which  however  he  was  acquitted  before  the 
viroconsul  Didius  Julianas,  whom  he  afterwards  succeeded  in  the 
Empire.  After  filling  the  quaostorship  and  other  public  offices,  he  was 
appointed  proconsul  of  Africa,  his  native  country.    Under  Aurelius  he 
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also  filled  the  tribunate,  an  office  of  which  he  Hcrupulounly  dfaobamd 
tho  duties.  About  this  time  ho  married  his  firat  wife,  Marcia.  After 
the  death  of  Aurelius,  ho  visited  Athens;  aud  when  ho  became 
emperor,  ho  showed  the  citiz-ns  that  he  had  not  forgotten  certain 
slights  put  upon  him  dining  his  residence  there.  I'ndi-r  Comtijodun 
he  held  the  ollica  of  legatus  of  the  Lugdunennit  Provineia.  On  baling 
his  wife,  ho  looked  out  for  another  whose  nativity  was  favourable  to 
his  ambitious  views ;  for  Severus  appears  to  have  been  a  believer  in 
astrology.  Ho  heard  of  a  woman  in  Syria  whose  debtiny  it  was  to 
marry  a  king,  and  accordingly  ho  solicited  and  obtained  in  marriage 
for  his  second  wife  Julia  Domna,  by  whom  he  had  children. 

Severus  was  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Germany  when  news  came 
of  the  death  of  Commodus,  which  was  followed  by  the  short  reign  of 
Pertinax,  and  the  accession  of  Didius  Julianus,  who  purchased  the 
imperial  title.  The  army  proclaimed  Severus  emperor,  and  the  ambi- 
tious general  promptly  advanced  upon  Rome  to  secure  his  title. 
Julianua,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of  Severus  by 
declaring  him  a  public  enemy,  and  an  equally  unsuccessful  attempt  t o 
get  him  assassinated,  caused  a  eeuatus  cousultum  to  be  passed  for  asso- 
ciating Severus  with  him  in  the  empire.  Julianus  however  was  ohortly 
afterwards  murdered  in  his  palace,  and  Severus  entered  Rome  with  his 
Boldiers  (a.d.  193),  where  he  was  acknowledged  emperor. 

But  Severus  had  a  formidable  rival  iu  the  Eai-t,  where  the  legions 
had  proclaimed  Pescennius  Niger.  After  arranging  affairs  at  Rome, 
he  set  out  to  oppose  Niger,  whom  he  defeated  near  Cyzicus.  The 
emperor  banished  the  wife  and  children  of  Niger,  and  punished  both 
individuals  and  cities  that  had  favoured  the  cause  of  his  rival.  He 
also  advanced  still  farther  into  the  East,  into  the  sandy  plains  of  Meso- 
potamia, in  order  to  secure  the  empire  on  that  side  and  to  punish  tho 
adherents  of  Niger.  The  Parthians  and  Adiabeni  were  reduced,  and 
Severus  was  honoured  with  the  titles  of  Arabicus,  Adiabenicus,  aud 
Parthicus  by  the  senate,  who  also  offered  him  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
which  he  refused  on  the  ground  that  a  triumph  was  not  due  to  a 
victory  gained  in  a  civil  war;  and  he  also  declined  adopting  the  title 
of  Parthicus  from  apprehension  of  provoking  such  formidable  enemies 
as  the  Parthians. 

On  his  road  to  Rome  Severus  heard  of  the  revolt  of  Albinus  in 
Gaul,  and  he  directed  his  march  to  that  province.  After  the  war  had 
been  carried  on  for  some  time  with  various  success,  a  great  battle  was 
fought  at  Trinurtium  or  Tinuitiuin,  not  far  from  Lyon,  in  which 
Albinus  was  defeated  aud  lost  his  life.  On  this  occasion  Severus  dis- 
graced himself  by  that  brutal  ferocity  which  was  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  his  character.  He  ordered  the  head  of  Albinus  to  be  cut 
off  before  he  was  quite  dead,  and  he  made  his  horse  trample  the  body 
under  his  feet.  Even  the  wife  and  children  of  Albinus,  according  to 
some  accounts,  were  put  to  death,  aud  their  bodies  thrown  iuto  the 
Rhone.  Numerous  partisans  of  Albinus  were  put  to  death,  both  men 
and  women,  whose  property  enriched  the  ferarium.  Spartiauus  has 
filled  a  chapter  with  illustrious  names,  who  were  the  victims  of  the 
emperors  cruelty,  either  immediately  on  the  defeat  of  Albinus  or 
shortly  after. 

The  restless  temper  of  the  emperor  led  him  again  iuto  the  East. 
From  Syria  he  marched  against  the  Parthians,  and  took  Ctesiphon, 
their  capital,  after  a  campaign  in  which  the  soldiers  suffered  greatly 
for  waut  of  proper  provisions.  From  Parthia  he  returned  to  Syria, 
from  which  country  he  marched  through  Palestine  to  Alexandria  in 
Egypt.  He  made  many  changes  iu  the  institutions  of  Judaea,  and 
forbade  under  severe  penalties  the  making  of  Jewish  converts.  Spar- 
tianus  adds,  that  he  made  the  same  enactment  with  respect  to  the 
Christians,  though  we  cannot  certainly  infer  from  the  context  that  this 
took  place  at  the  same  time  with  the  enactment  against  Jewish  con- 
verts. The  allusion  however  appears  to  be  to  the  edict  promulgated 
in  the  time  of  Severus,  which  was  followed  by  a  persecution  of  the 
Christians.  He  gave  the  Alexandrines  a  kind  of  senate  (jus  buleuta- 
rum),  and  made  many  changes  in  their  institutions.  Severus  returned 
to  Rome  a.d.  203.  He  declined  the  honour  of  a  triumph  which  was 
offered  to  him,  on  account  of  his  inability  to  stand  in  a  chariot  owing 
to  the  gout.  But  his  victory  was  commemorated  by  the  erection  of 
a  triumphal  arch,  which  still  remains  and  bears  his  name. 

In  the  year  208,  Severus,  with  his  two  sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  set 
out  on  their  British  campaign.  The  object  was  to  reduce  to  obedience 
the  Caledonians  and  other  tribes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
who  disturbed  the  Roman  dominion.  Geta  was  left  with  an  army  iu 
the  command  of  South  Britain,  and  the  emperor  undertook  the  cam- 
paign in  the  north  with  his  son  Caracalla.  He  made  his  way  with 
great  difficulty  through  a  country  covered  with  forests  and  without 
roads,  and  though  the  natives  fled  before  him,  the  Roman  army  suf- 
fered greatly,  and  the  loss  of  life,  owing  to  privation  of  various  kinds, 
was  immense.  Severus  attempted  to  secure  the  limit  of  his  conquests 
by  constructing  the  great  rampart,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  wall  of  Severus,  across  the  ueck  of  laud  that  separates  the  actu- 
aries of  the  Clyde  aud  the  Forth. 

The  last  days  of  Severus  were  embittered  by  the  dissensions  of  his 
sous,  and  more  particularly  by  the  undutiful  conduct  of  Caracalla, 
who  is  even  accused  of  conspiring  against  the  life  of  bis  father.  He 
died  at  York  (Eboracum)  a  d.  211,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Ids  reign, 
leaving  only  two  children,  Geta,  aud  Caracalla,  who  is  also  called  Anto- 
ninus Bassianus.    His  body,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  tbe  urn 
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which  contained  his  ashes,  was  carried  to  Rome  and  placed  in  the 
tomb  of  the  Antonini. 

Severus  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the  Roman  em- 
perors.  He  has  been  compared  with  Julius  Ctesar,  whom  he  resembled 
in  the  energy  of  his  character  and  in  his  taste  for  letters.  He  was 
through  life  the  faithful  friend  of  the  great  jurist  Papinian,  whom  he 
made  libellorum  ma^ister  and  prsefectus  pratorio,  and  to  whose  care 
he  recommended  his  two  sons.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek 
and  Latin  literature,  and  he  left  behind  him  memoirs  of  his  life.  His 
habits  were  plain  and  simple.  He  sought  out  and  rewarded  merit, 
and  he  loved  justice.  But  he  punished  with  inexorable  severity,  and 
his  great  qualities  were  sullied  by  cruelty,  for  which  it  seems  difficult 
to  (ind  any  apology  or  palliation.  He  embellished  Rome  with  various 
works,  such  as  the  Septizonium  and  the  Thermie  called  after  his 
name,  and  he  repaired  the  public  edifices  which  had  been  erected  by 
his  predecessors. 

(.1.1.  Spartiani,  Severut  Imperator;  Herodian,  ii,,  iii. ;  Dion  Cassius 
lib.  70,  &c.) 


British  Museum.    Actual  size. 
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Head  of  S.  Severus  laurelled. 

COSIIILVDSAECFEC. 

Commemoration  of  the  celebration  of  the  Ludi  Saeculares. 

SEVERUS,  MARCUS  AURELIUS  ALEXANDER,  a  Roman 
emperor,  was  the  son  of  Julia  Mammrea,  the  sister  of  Soemis,  who  was 
the  mother  of  Elagabalus.  He  was  bom  at  Area  Coesarea,  in  Phoenicia, 
in  the  temple  of  Alexander  the  Great  (after  whom  he  was  called), 
a.d.  208.  In  his  early  years  he  was  brought  up  at  Rome,  and  during 
the  reign  of  his  cousin  Elagabalus  was,  by  the  advice  of  his  grand- 
mother Julia  Moesa,  bred  iu  strict  seclusion  from  the  court.  In  his 
education  his  mother  showed  great  care  and  discretion,  and  withdrew 
him  from  the  temptations  and  perils  thrown  in  his  way  by  the 
emperor.  In  his  twelfth  year  he  was  appointed  consul  with  Elaga- 
balus, and  was  styled  Coesar,  the  usual  title  of  the  successor  to  the 
empire.  He  became  very  popular  with  the  army,  who  believed  him 
to  be  the  son  of  Caracalla,  a  notion  which  he  appears  to  have  after- 
wards encouraged.  The  particulars  of  the  revolt  in  which  Elagabalus 
was  murdered  have  already  been  given.  [Elagabalus.]  On  his 
death,  Alexander  was  made  emperor,  a.D.  222,  first  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  army,  and  afterwards  more  formally  by  the  senate.  His 
reign  may  rather  be  called  the  regency  of  his  mother,  who  conducted 
the  chief  business  of  government  with  great  firmness  and  discretion. 
She  made  it  her  first  care  to  repair  the  ruin  caused  by  the  excesses 
of  Elagabalus.  She  restored  the  temples  which  had  been  profaned, 
selected  a  council  of  sixteen  from  the  senate  for  her  ministry,  and 
appointed  the  jurist  Ulpian  praefect  of  the  Pra3torian  guard.  Under 
h<  r  guidance  Alexander  led  a  life  of  strict  but  not  ascetic  morality, 
giving  free  access  to  his  friends,  applying  himself  closely  to  the 
business  of  the  state,  and  in  his  leisure  hours  to  literature. 

The  attempts  of  the  empress-mother  to  reform  the  dissolute  army 
were  frustrated  by  their  turbulent  spirit.  The  Pnetorian  guards 
revolted  and  murdered  Ulpian,  and  such  was  the  weakness  of  the 
government,  that  Epagathus,  their  ringleader,  was  sent  to  Egypt, 
that  he  might  there  undergo  the  punishment  which  it  was  not  thought 
safe  to  inflict  at  home.  Dion  Cassius  informs  us,  in  the  fragment  of 
his  Life  of  Alexauder,  that  his  own  life  was  threatened  by  the  tioops 
which  he  commanded,  but  saved  by  the  management  of  the  emperor. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  (about  231  A.D.,  according  to  Eckhel, 
'  Doctriua  Vet.  Num.,'  from  the  evidence  of  a  coin),  Alexander  under- 
took an  expedition  against  Artaxerxes,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Sassauidaj,  who  threatened  to  extend  his  empire  over  Asia  Minor, 
aud  treated  the  embassies  from  Rome  with  disdain.  The  accounts  of  this 
war  differ.  Lampridius  ('  Hist.  Aug.  Script.')  in  his  Life  of  Alexander, 
Eutropius,  and  Aurelius  Victor  speak  of  the  great  victory  obtained 
by  Alexauder,  and  their  testimony  is  confirmed  by  a  coin  described 
by  Eckhel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  narrative  of  Herodia  (lib.  iv.,  13, 
&c),  more  consistent  throughout  with  itself,  with  the  undisciplined 
state  of  the  army,  and  the  unwarlike  character  of  the  emperor,  records 
the  defeat  of  the  Roman  forces  in  three  separate  divisions,  the  sickness 
of  Alexander,  and  his  retreat  to  Antioch,  whither  however  he  was  not 
iollowed  by  Artaxerxes,  whose  resources  were  so  much  weakened  by 
the  war  that  he  remained  quiet  for  several  years.  The  emperor  was 
shortly  afterwards  roused  from  a  state  of  luxurious  inactivity  by  the 
news  of  a  revolt  of  the  Germans,  who  had  passed  they-  boundaries. 


He  proceeded  to  quell  this  insurrection  in  person,  but  having  recourse 
to  bribery  to  buy  off  the  rebels,  he  incurred  the  contempt  of  his  troops. 
This  feeling  was  fostered  into  mutiny  by  the  arts  of  Maximums,  who 
had  been  entrusted  with  great  power,  and  the  result  was  a  sedition, 
in  which  Alexander  and  his  mother  were  both  killed  at  a  place  called 
Sicila  in  Gaul,  a.d.  235.  As  far  as  we  can  gather  from  a  comparison 
of  the  exaggerations  of  Lampridius  with  the  scanty  statements  of 
other  writers,  Alexander  seems  to  have  been  of  a  gentle  aud  peaceful 
deposition,  ill-suited  for  the  command  of  a  turbulent  soldiery  aud 
corrupt  people,  not  less  from  his  tender  age  and  the  control  to  which 
he  was  subjected  by  his  mother,  than  from  an  effeminacy  and  want  of 
firmness  natural  to  his  race  and  country.  We  havo  in  Lampridius  a 
very  interesting  account  of  his  private  life  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  p;issed  his  day.  He  bestowed  great  care  in  adorning  and  improv- 
ing Rome.  The  Tbermre  Alexandrincc  were  built  by  him.  His  reform 
in  the  currency  is  alluded  to  by  a  coin  bearing  the  inscription  '  Resti- 
tuta  Moneta.'  His  other  coins  record  his  bounties  to  the  people,  his 
expedition  to  Persia  and  triumph,  and  his  consecratio.  He  had  three 
wives  :  Memmia,  the  daughter  of  Sulpicius ;  Orbiana,  who  is  known 
by  her  coins ;  and  another,  who  was  banished  by  his  mother,  and 
whose  name  has  not  come  down  to  us.  (Herodian,  lib.  vi.  :  Dion 
Cassius  lib.  Ixxx. ;  ./Elius  Lampridius,  in  the  '  Historia  Augusta.') 
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Head  of  Alexander  Severus  laurelled,  and  with  the  paludamentum. 
roxTiFMAXTunicosFnsc. 
The  amphitheatre  of  Titus,  with  two  gladiators  fighting  in  it ;  at  the  side  three 
figures  standing. 

SE'VIGNE ',  MADAME  DE.  Maiue  de  Rabotin  Chantal  was  born, 
according  to  her  own  account,  February  5,  1627,  apparently  at  the 
chateau  of  Bourbilly  in  Burgundy.  Her  father,  the  Baron  de  Chantal, 
was  killed  in  defending  the  Isle  of  Rhe  against  the  English  ;  and  her 
mother  also  left  her  an  orphan  at  an  early  age.  The  charge  of  her 
education  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  maternal  uncle,  the  Abbe-  de 
Coulanges,  an  excellent  and  judicious  person,  whom  she  warmly 
loved,  and  to  whom  she  owed  and  owned  great  obligation.  Possessed 
of  great  personal  advantages  and  considerable  fortune,  she  married, 
August  1,  1644,  the  Marquis  de  Sevigud,  of  an  ancient  house  of 
Brittany.  This  connection  did  not  prove  happy  ;  it  was  dissolved  in 
1651,  by  the  death  of  her  husband  in  a  duel,  leaving  her  with  a 
dilapidated  fortune  and  the  charge  of  a  son  aud  daughter.  The  fortune 
she  soon  retrieved  by  retirement  and  a  judicious  economy  :  aud  in 
1654  she  reappeared  iu  Paris,  where  her  beauty  and  talents  placed  her 
at  once  in  the  first  ranks  of  society.  The  Prince  of  Conti,  Turenne, 
Fouquet,  superintendent  of  finance,  and  many  others  of  less  note,  iu 
vain  enrolled  themselves  her  admirers;  having  escaped  the  yoke  of 
her  first  ill-assorted  marriage,  she  was  never  tempted  to  contract  a 
second ;  nor,  in  that  gallant  age,  was  her  conduct  tainted  by  the  pre- 
valent laxity  of  morals.  Her  children  were  throughout  life  her  chief 
object,  and  especially  her  daughter,  to  her  affection  for  whom  we  owe 
the  greater  part  of  that  admirable  collection  of  letters  upon  which  the 
fame  of  Madame  de  Sevignd  is  raised.  That  daughter  in  1669  married 
the  Comte  de  Grignan,  who  held  the  government  of  Provence. 
Madame  de  Sdvignd  died,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  at  the  town  of 
Grignan,  April  18,  1696. 

As  a  letter-writer  she  is  unsurpassed,  perhaps  unequalled.  Un- 
studied, and  not  always  correct,  she  possessed  a  natural  eloquence,  an 
ease  and  liveliness  of  expression,  which  will  never  cease  to  attract. 
The  merit  of  her  style  is  said  by  French  critics  to  be  too  delicate  to  be 
readily  appreciable  by  foreigners :  nevertheless  its  charm  cannot  fail 
to  be  manifest  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all  her  readers.  "  The 
letters  of  Madame  de  Sdvignd,"  says  La  Harpe,  "  are  the  book  of  all 
hours,  of  the  town,  of  the  country,  on  travel.  They  are  the  conver- 
sation of  a  most  agreeable  woman,  to  which  one  need  contribute 
nothing  of  one's  own  ;  which  is  a  great  charm  to  an  idle  person.    .  . 

.  .  Madame  de  Sevigne-  tells  a  story  excellently  :  the  most  per- 
fect models  of  narration  are  to  be  found  in  her  letters.  Nothing 
comes  up  to  the  liveliness  of  her  turns,  and  the  happiness  of  her 
expressions  :  for  she  is  always  touched  by  what  she  relates;  she  paints 
things  as  if  she  saw  them,  and  the  reader  believes  that  he  sees  what 
she  paints.  She  seems  to  have  had  a  most  active  and  versatile 
imagination,  which  laid  hold  of  all  objects  in  succession." 

Her  letters,  originally  published  in  detached  portions',  by  different 
persons,  are  printed  collectively  in  numerous  editions.    The  most  com- 
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plete  is  that  of  M.  tie  Monmerque,  Paris,  11  vols.  8vo,  and  13  vols. 
12mo,  1818,  containing  a  text  corrected  and  restored  in  very  numerous 
passages,  and  including  ninety-four  letters  nob  before  published.  The 
edition  of  M.  Grouvolle,  8  vols.  8vo,  Puis,  1800,  is  also  one  of  tho 
best,  containing  memoirs  of  Madame  de  Scvigud  herself,  her  daughter, 
and  other  persons  closely  connocted  with  her  history,  and  other 
auxiliary  pieces.  Other  complete  editions,  including  one  in  (J  voh'. 
l'2mo,  by  Didot,  have  since  been  published.  These  collective  editions 
contain  many  letters  addrosscd  to  Madame  do  Sovigno  by  her  corres- 
pondents. 

SEWARD,  ANNA,  was  born  in  1747,  of  good  paronts,  her  father 
being  the  rector  of  Kyani  in  Derbyshire,  prebendary  of  Salisbury,  and 
canon  residentiary  of  Lichfield.  Mr.  Seward  was  a  writer  of  poems, 
which  are  printed  in  Dodsloy's  collection  ;  and  in  1750  he  published 
an  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletchor.  He  encouraged  tho  poetical 
indications  in  his  daughter  with  all  tho  gratified  pride  of  a  parent. 
Popo,  Young,  and  Prior  were  hor  favourite  authors,  and  sho  excelled 
also  in  ornamental  needlework — an  accomplishment  she  carried  into 
her  poems,  which  bear  the  same  relation  to  poetry  as  needlework  does 
to  art — ingenious,  pretty,  and  trivial. 

Sho  had  the  socioty  of  Dr.  Darwin,  Mr.  Day,  author  of '  Sandford 
and  Merton,'  Mr.  Edgeworth,  and  occasionally  that  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
whom  she  could  not  boar,  and  of  whom  Bhe  has  written  a  good  deal  in 
a  very  ridiculous  fashion.  In  1782  she  published  her  poetical  novel 
of  '  Louisa,'  which  met  with  great  success,  and  rapidly  exhausted  threo 
or  four  editions.  In  1799  she  published  a  collection  of  'Sonnets,' 
intended  to  "  restore  tho  strict  rules  of  the  legitimate  sonnet."  They 
are  now  very  little  known.  In  1804  she  published  her 'Life  of  Dr. 
Darwin,'  writteu  like  all  her  other  works,  in  an  affected  style  ;  destitute 
of  all  requisites  for  biography;  wanting  in  penetration  and  deline- 
ation of  character;  puerile  in  judgment  and  worse  in  criticism; 
nevertheless  it  contains  some  pleasant  literary  anecdotes,  and  is  not 
without  a  certain  sort  of  interest.  In  it  she  lays  claim  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  first  fifty  lines  in  the  '  Botanic  Garden,'  which  she  had 
written  out  of  compliment  to  him,  but  of  which  he  made  no  mention. 
She  continued  to  pour  forth  little  poems  of  questionable  merit,  but 
still  maintained  her  popularity. 

Altera  lingering  illness,  sho  expired  March  25,  1809,  bequeathing 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott  her  literary  performances,  and  particularly  the 
works  she  had  herself  intended  for  the  press  ;  and  to  Mr.  Constable, 
the  publisher,  her  '  Letters.'  Scott  executed  his  trust  by  the  publi- 
cation in  1810  of  her  '  Poems,'  and  three  volumes  of  literary  corres- 
pondence, with  a  biographical  preface.  Mr.  Constable  also  published 
her  '  Letters '  in  six  volumes.  They  afford  materials  for  the  study  of 
her  character,  but  they  exhibit  it  in  no  pleasing  light— vanity,  bad 
taste,  affectation,  and  pedantry  being  mostly  prominent. 

Posterity,  from  whose  judgments  there  is  no  appeal,  and  with  whom 
the  factitious  causes  of  popularity  have  no  weight,  has  consigned  her 
poems  to  oblivion,  aud  there  is  no  ground  for  protesting  against  this 
judgment.  Nor  indeed  is  there  anything  in  her  prose  writings  to 
render  their  preservation  more  desirable  than  that  of  her  verse. 

SEXTUS  EMPI'RIOUS,  a  Greek  philosopher  and  physician  of 
celebrity,  who  flourished  about  a.d.  200.  The  particulars  of  his  life 
are  uncertain,  aud  the  only  two  indications  on  which  we  can  rely  are 
those  given  iu  his  own  works,  that  he  was  the  pupil  of  Herodotus  of 
Tarsus,  and  that  he  lived  about  the  period  before  mentioned.  Dio- 
genes (ix.,  'Timon ')  simply  says,  "Sextus,  the  Empiric,  was  the  pupil 
of  Herodotus  of  Tarsus  :  he  wrote  the  teu  books  of  Sceptica,  aud  other 
excellent  works."  Equal  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  place  where  he 
lived  and  taught,  although,  from  the  only  existing  evidence  of  value 
(namely,  from  a  passage  in  his  own  work,  U.vppuviai  'TiroTviruffeis,  iii. 
10),  it  appears  that  he  taught  philosophy  and  exercised  his  art,  at  least 
during  one  period  of  his  life,  in  the  same  place  as  his  master.  But  his 
very  identity  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  Suidas  (2e'{Tos)  speaks  of 
Sextus,  a  native  of  Libya,  to  whom  he  attributes  a  work  entitled 
'Sceptica,'  in  ten  books ;  but  he  also  attributes  ten  books  of  'Sceptica' 
to  Sextus  of  Chaeronea,  whom  he  calls  a  follower  of  Pyrrho,  though  it 
is  well  known  that  this  Sextus,  the  nephew  of  Plutarch,  and  oue  of 
the  preceptors  of  M.  Aurelius,  was  a  Stoic.  That  the  philosopher  of 
Chaeronea  and  Sextus  Empiricus  are  two  different  persons  is  clearly 
shown  by  Kuster,  in  a  note  in  his  edition  of  Suidas  (in  v.  2c£toj 
Xaipuvevs). 

His  surname  of  Empiricus,  prefixed  to  his  works,  aud  given  him  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  intimates  that  he  belonged  to  that  school  of 
medicine  which  styled  itself  tho  Empiric ;  aud  he  himself  confirms  j 
this  in  his  treatise  irpbs  tous  VlaSri/xaTiKovs  'Avt  fytjTiKoi,  '  Adversus 
Mathematicos,'  lib.  i.,  161. 

His  works  are  among  the  most  valuable  of  those  extant  in  ancient 
philosophy,  and  have  been  largely  consulted  by  all  subsequeut 
historians.  The  '  Pyrrhonian  Hypoty poses,'  in  three  books,  contains 
ail  the  celebrated  arguments  of  tho  ancient  sceptics.  The  first  book  j 
is  a  complete  analysis  of  scepticism.  He  divides  philosophers  into 
dogmatists,  academics,  and  sceptics,  and  then  classifies  the  sceptics 
themselves.  Next  follows  an  exposition  of  the  nature  of  scepticism, 
its  method,  endeavours,  and  aims ;  with  a  learned  and  precise  account 
of  all  the  celebrated  terms  in  use  amongst  sceptics,  such  as  iirix<*>  '  I 
refrain  from  judging ;'  oiiSiv  <tyi'£a>,  '  I  define  nothing  ;'  and  others. 
This  book  is  peculiarly  valuable  as  an  exposition,  but  ia  perhaps 
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inferior  to  tho  two  miceecding  books,  which  are  directed  against  tho 
dogmatists,  where,  after  stating  every  subject  of  belief,  he  oppose*  each 
of  thorn  with  a  String  of  sceptical  objections.  Morals,  religion,  logic, 
nothing  escapes  his  doubt;  and  this  n  done  in  a  manner  at  oucj 
peculiar  and  subtle,  and  affords  an  interesting  exposition  of  the  iusutli- 
cieu  -y  of  human  reason  to  settle  those  illimitable  inquiries  of 

"  Fate,  fore-knowledge,  free-will  absolute," 

which  have  ever  formed  tho  *  voxat;o  qmcstioue*  '  of  philosophers. 

The  other  work  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  which  to  entitled  *  Adversus 
Mathematicos,'  to  only  another  form  of  the  I'yrrhonic  In-titutes  ubove 
mentioned.  It  is  directed  against  all  who  admit  the  possibility  of  a 
science.  This  discussion,  though  conducted  on  very  different  principles, 
has  been  much  in  vogue  amongst  the  Gcrmau  and  French  metaphy- 
sicians, and  indeed  involves  tho  whole  philosophy  of  human  know- 
ledge. What  science  is,  whether  science  bo  possible,  whether  science 
be  positive  or  psychological,  these  are  questions  eternally  renewed. 
M.  Augusto  Comte,  iu  that  vast  system  which  he  has  elaborated  in  his 
'Cours  de  Philosophic  Positive,'  denies  altogether  the  possibility  of  a 
psychological  scienco ;  while  the  German.',  on  the  other  hand  (led 
thereto  by  the  fundamental  principle  common  to  them  all,  that  the 
external  universe  receives  its  laws  from  the  laws  of  the  mind),  contend 
that  all  science  must  necessarily  be  psychological.  But  S-xtus 
Empiricus  sweeps  away  both  parties,  aud  will  admit  no  science 
whatever  to  be  possible.  The  first  book  of  his  'Adversus  Mathe- 
maticos' undertakes  to  refute  grammarians  a:;d  historians  ;  the  second 
annihilates  the  rhetoricians;  the  third,  the  geometricians;  the  fourth, 
the  arithmeticians ;  the  fifth,  the  astrologers ;  and  the  sixth,  th  : 
musicians. 

There  are  five  more  books  always  added  to  the  work,  all  directed 
against  logicians,  moralists,  and  phy-icians  ((pvmitof,  iu  the  Greek 
seuse) ;  but  to  make  them  part  of  the  same  work  as  the  first  five  books 
can  only  have  aris  -n  from  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  his  first 
editors.  They  have  no  real  connection  with  them,  but  may  rather  be 
regarded  as  a  supplement  to  the  second  aud  third  books  of  the  '  Hypo- 
typoses,'  to  which  they  belong  in  intention  a>  well  as  sp:rit.  The  two 
works  are  indeed  closely  allied  in  spirit,  and  are  only  various  forms  of 
the  samo  philosophy  and  the  same  purpose. 

Such  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  these  two  works  form  an 
encyclopaedia  of  scepticism  such  as  can  be  found  nowhere  else.  They 
are,  as  M.  Aucillon  well  observes,  "a  positive  arsenal  of  every  species 
of  doubt  methodically  arranged,  and  from  which  the  sceptics  of  suc- 
ceeding ti;Les  have  armed  themselves,  choosing  from  his  immense 
magazine  the  arms  suitable  to  their  minds  or  to  the  nature  of  their 
subjects." 

The  influence  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  except  as  an  historian,  has  been 
very  small.  The  Alexandrian  philosophy  aud  the  Christian  lvligion 
alike  combined  by  their  success  to  prevent  his  forming  a  sect  of  any 
consequence ;  and  although  modern  sceptics  have  availed  themselves 
of  his  arguments  to  prop  up  their  own  incredulity,  yet  there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  human  mind  at  variance  with  this  barren  philosophy, 
which  no  ingenuity,  however  subtle  or  plausible,  has  ever  been  able  to 
overcome. 

There  are  few  editions  of  Sextus,  and  none  which  can  be  called 
critical.  The  first  translation  of  the  '  Hypotyposes '  was  by  Henry 
Stephens,  8vo,  1502.  The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  both  works 
was  published  at  Paris,  folio,  1021.  This  edition  is  accompanied  with 
a  Latin  version.  An  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  also  with  the  Latin 
version,  was  published  by  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Leipzig,  folio,  1718.  Thete 
is  also  an  edition  by  Bekker. 

SEYMOUR,  EDWARD,  first  Duke  of  Somerset.    [Edward  VI.] 

SEYMOUR,  THOMAS,  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudley".   [Edward  VI." 

SFOKZA,  JA'COPO  ATTE  NDOLO,  was  born  June  10,  13  9.  at 
Cotignol.i,  in  the  province  o£  Ravenna,  Central  Italy,  of  humble 
parents,  but  forsook  in  early  youth  the  occupation  of  a  labourer  to 
enlist  in  one  of  those  companies  of  adventurers  which  were  then 
numerous  about  Italy,  aud  which  served  for  hire  the  highest  bidder 
among  the  petty  princes  and  republics  of  that  age.  Jacopo,  having 
displayed  great  courage  aud  perseverance,  acquired  a  considerable 
reputation  iu  that  turbulent  militia.  After  serving  under  eev<ral 
'  condottieri,'  or  leaders,  bo  attached  himself  to  Albenco  da  Barbiauo, 
a  captain  superior  to  the  rest  both  by  birth  and  the  loftiuess  of  his 
views.  Alberico  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  lords  of  Cuneo,  and 
aspired  to  the  glory  of  delivering  Italy  from  the  foreign  mercenaries 
aud  formiug  a  national  inilitia.  Having  collected  a  force  of  12,000 
men,  all  natives  of  Italy,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Compauy  of  St. 
George.  In  the  year  1370,  Pope  Gregory  XL,  who  was  residing  at 
Avignou,  sent  an  order  to  his  legate  in  Italy  to  endeavour  to  restore 
the  authority  of  the  Papal  see  over  the  towns  of  the  Romagua,  which 
had  revolted  at  the  instigation  of  the  Florentines.  The  cardinal  took 
into  his  pay  a  body  of  foreign  mercenaries  called  the  Breton  Company, 
commanded  by  John  Havvkwood,  whom  the  Italians  called  'Acuto,'  a 
valiant  condottiero  of  those  times.  These  troops  having  entered 
Faeuza  without  opposition,  began  plundering  the  town,  and  k.lied 
many  of  the  people.  In  the  following  .year  the  Cardinal  of  Geneva 
was  sent  from  France  by  the  pope  with  another  body  of  foreign 
mercenaries,  chiefly  cavalry,  from  Brittany  and  other  parts  of  France ; 
and  having  attacked  Bologua  without  success,  he  wintered  at  Ceseua. 
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Here  the  soldiers,  having  come  to  blows  with  the  citizens,  were  driven 
away  with  the  loss  of  six  hundred  of  their  number;  but  soon  after, 
having  again  got  admission  into  the  town,  some  say  under  a  general 
amnesty  granted  by  the  legate,  they  set  about  sacking  it,  killinK  all 
the  men,  violating  the  women,  and  not  sparing  even  the  nuns.  Four 
thousand  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Cesena  were  killed  on  that 
day  (1st  of  February  1377),  and  eight  thousand  escaped  to  beg  their 
subsistence  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages.  The  report  of 
these  enormities  spread  indignation  all  over  Italy  ;  and  Alberico,  sup- 
ported by  Barnabo  Visconti,  lord  of  Milan,  the  Florentines,  and  by  the 
people  of  Bologna,  Forli,  and  other  towns,  marched  to  attack  the 
foreign  troops,  which  ho  met  at  Marino  in  the  Papal  state.  Jacopo 
Attendolo,  and  Braccio  da  Montone,  another  distinguished  pupil  of 
Alberico,  fought  under  him.  After  a  desperate  combat,  the  foreign 
mercenaries  were  utterly  defeated  and  nearly  annihilated.  The  Breton 
Company  was  entirely  disbanded,  and  Italy,  at  least  for  a  time,  was 
freed  from  foreign  mercenaries.  Alberico  was  called  the  '  Liberator,' 
and  he  assumed  on  his  standard  the  motto  'Liber.  Ital.  ab  Exter.' 
Attendolo,  who  had  greatly  contributed  to  the  victory,  received  from 
Alberico  the  surname  of  '  Sforza,'  by  which  name,  and  no  other,  he 
and  his  descendants  have  become  known  in  history. 

Sforza  subsequently  entered  the  service  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti, 
lord  of  Milan.  Afterwards  he  engaged  himself  to  the  republic  of 
Florence  against  the  rival  republic  of  Pisa,  which  had  in  its  service 
Agnolo  della  Pergola,  another  celebrated  condottiere.  Sforza  defeated 
his  antagonist,  and  the  Pisans  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  The 
Florentines  made  Sforza  their  captain-general,  with  an  annual  salary 
of  twelve  hundred  golden  ducats.  He  afterwards  entered  the  service 
of  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara  against  Ottobuono  de  Tcrzi,  tyrant  of 
Tarma,  whom  he  defeated,  and  treacherously  stabbed  to  death  at  an 
interview  at  Hubiera.  The  Marquis  of  Ferrara  obtained  by  this 
means  the  dominion  of  Parma  and  of  Reggio,  and  he  rewarded  Sforza 
by  giving  him  the  estate  of  Montecchio.  Sforza  afterwards  served  the 
Florentines  against  Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  whom  he  defeated  near 
Arezzo.  Ladislaus  made  large  offers  to  Sforza  to  enter  his  service, 
which  he  accepted,  and  the  king  dying  soon  after,  Sforza  became 
great  constable  or  commander-in-chief  under  his  sister  and  successor 
Joanna  II.  At  her  profligate  court  the  brave  but  blunt  condottiere 
was  exposed  to  the  intrigues  and  cabals  of  worthless  favourites,  and 
he  lost  the  good  graces  of  his  sovereign,  and  was  imprisoned.  But  he 
was  necessary  to  ber,  and  he  finally  triumphed  over  his  rivals.  In 
1417  he  was  sent  by  Joanna  to  Rome  to  recover  possession  of  that 
city  for  the  Holy  See.  The  people  of  Rome,  taking  advantage  of  the 
schism,  had  risen  in  arms  and  asserted  their  independence,  and  the 
new  pope,  Martin  V.,  who  had  just  been  elected  by  the  council  of 
Constance  wa3  far  away.  The  popular  party  had  called  in  the  cele- 
brated condottiere  Braccio  da  Montone,  who  however  left  the  town  on 
the  approach  of  Sforza.  After  restoring  the  Papal  authority,  Sforza 
returned  to  Naples,  where  he  was  again  banished  from  the  court  by 
the  intrigues  of  Gianni  Caracciolo,  the  then  favourite  of  Joanna  II. 
Sforza,  at  the  head  of  his  trusty  men,  took  possession  of  Naples,  and 
obliged  the  queen  to  banish  Caracciolo.  Shortly  after  he  was  sent 
again  to  Rome  to  assist  Pope  Martin  V.  against  his  factious  subjects, 
who  were  supported  by  Braccio  da  Montone,  whom  he  defeated  and 
obliged  to  ask  for  a  truce.  At  this  time  the  pope  gave  to  Sforza  his 
native  village  of  Cotignola  in  fief,  with  the  title  of  count.  Having 
returned  to  Naples,  he  again  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  fickle 
Joanna,  upon  which  he  took  the  part  of  Louis  of  Anjou,  count  of 
Provence,  an  hereditary  claimant  of  the  throne  of  Naples.  The 
queen  called  to  her  assistance  Alfonso,  king  of  Aragou  and  of  Sicily, 
whom  she  appointed  her  heir  and  successor.  Alfonso  came  with  a 
fleet  and  an  army,  defeated  Sforza  and  occupied  the  city  of  Naples. 
But  Alfonzo  abused  his  victory,  and  he  treated  the  queen  as  his 
prisoner.  Sforza  came  to  the  assistance  of  his  mistress,  and  drove 
away  Alfonso.  In  the  meantime  Braccio  da  Montone  was  ravaging 
the  northern  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  Sforza  marched  into  the 
Abruzzi  in  the  midst  of  winter,  but  in  fording  the  river  Pescara,  which  1 
was  swelled  by  heavy  rains,  his  horse  was  carried  along  by  the  rapid 
current,  and  Sforzi  was  drowned,  January  4,  1424.  Thus  ended  the 
restless  career  of  this  brave  but  illiterate  soldier,  whose  surname, 
acquired  on  the  field  of  battle,  became  that  of  a  sovereign  dynasty. 

Francesco  Sforza,  born  in  1401,  son  of  Jacopo,  learnt  the  art  of 
war  under  his  father.  He  received  from  Queen  Joanna  the  title  of 
count,  and  several  domains  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  afterwards 
entered  the  service  of  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan.  Being 
ill-rewarded  by  the  duke,  he  accepted  the  offers  of  the  Venetians  and 
the  Florentines,  and  led  their  allied  force*  against  the  Milanese,  who 
were  commanded  by  Picciniuo,  a  celebrated  condottiere,  whom  he 
defeated  in  several  campaigns,  a.I».  1438-41.  The  Duke  of  Milan,  iu 
great  alarm,  offered  Sforza  his  only  daughter  Bianca,  with  the  city 
and  territory  of  Cremona  for  a  dowry.  Sforza  assented,  concluded  a 
peace  between  the  belligerents,  and  the  marriage  was  solemnised  in 
October  1441.  But  soon  after  the  Duke  Filippo  Maria,  again  becoming 
auspicious  of  his  son-in-law,  excited  against  him  Pope  Fugcnius  IV., 
who  seut  Piccinino  to  deprive-  Sforza  of  his  domains  in  the  March  of 
Ancoua.  Sforza  repaired  thither,  and  for  several  years  fought  against 
the  troops  both  of  the  pope  and  of  Alfonso,  king  of  Naples,  and  con- 
quered the  greatest  part  of  the  March  of  Ancoua.    But  the  death  of 
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the  duke  his  father-in-law  opened  a  new  field  to  his  ambition,  and  he 
aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  duchy  of  Milan.  There  were  other 
pretenders,  who  alleged  that  Biauca  was  an  illegitimate  child  of  the 
late  duke  ;  and  the  people  of  Milan,  considering  the  Visconti  dynasty 
as  extinct,  proclaimed  the  republic.  But  Pavia  and  other  towns  which 
had  been  subjected  by  Milan  detached  themselves  from  it,  asserting 
an  equal  right  to  their  independence.  Sforza  turned  these  dissensions 
to  his  own  account;  he  accepted  the  command  of  the  Milanese  troops, 
with  which  he  defeated  the  Venetians,  who  wished  to  dismember  the 
duchy  ;  but  having  refused  to  obey  the  directions  of  the  commissioners 
from  Milan  concerning  his  military  movements,  he  suddeuly  concluded 
peace  with  Venice,  and  the  Venetians  agreed  to  give  him  6000 
auxiliary  troops  to  take  possession  of  Milan.  In  February  1450,  the 
people  of  Milan,  reduced  by  famine,  and  distracted  by  anarchy  within 
their  walls,  opened  the  pates  to  Sforza,  who  was  solemnly  proclaimed 
duke  of  Milan  iu  the  following  March.  In  his  new  dignity  he  acted 
with  prudence  and  mildness.  He  promised  to  raise  no  new  taxes,  to 
employ  none  but  Milanese  for  civil  offices,  and  he  enforced  the  laws 
for  the  protection  of  persons  and  property  ;  he  made  alliance  with  the 
Florentines,  conciliated  the  pope  and  Alfonso  of  Naples,  and  was 
acknowledged  by  Louis  XI.  of  France.  The  Venetians  and  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  declared  war  against  Sforza;  but  after  a  desultory  warfare, 
peace  was  made,  by  which  Brescia,  Bergamo,  and  Crema  remained  to 
Venice,  and  the  river  Sesia  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  between  the 
duchy  of  Milan  and  the  states  of  the  house  of  Savoy.  The  duchy  of 
Milan  under  Duke  Sforza  embraced  the  following  towns  : — Milan, 
Pavia,  Cremona,  Lodi,  Como,  Novara,  Alessaudria,  Tortona,  Valenza, 
Bobbio,  Piacenza,  Parma,  Vigevano,  Genoa,  and  Savona.  The  last 
two  cities  were  conquered  by  Sforza. 

Duke  Sforza  restored  and  embellished  the  ducal  palace,  raised  the 
castle  of  Porta  Giovia,  terminated  the  magnificent  structure  of  the 
great  hospital,  one  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  of  Milan,  and  con- 
structed the  navigable  canal,  or  naviglio  della  Martesana,  which  com- 
municates between  Milan  and  the  river  Adda.  The  reign  of  Sforza 
lasted  sixteen  years.  He  died  of  dropsy,  in  March,  1 406,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five,  generally  regretted.  In  his  private  life  he  was  frugal, 
sober  and  continent,  affable  and  humane.  His  Life  has  been  written 
by  Simonetta,  and  Corio  and  the  other  historians  of  Milan  record  his 
virtues. 

Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza,  son  of  Francesco,  who  succeeded  him  on 
the  ducal  throne,  was  very  unlike  his  father  :  he  was  suspicious, 
cowardly,  licentious,  and  cruel.  He  quarrelled  with  his  mother  the 
duchess  Bauca,  a  most  meritorious  woman,  who  retired  to  Marignauo, 
where  she  died  after  a  short  illness,  not  without  some  rumours  of 
poison.  He  put  to  a  cruel  death  several  innocent  persons,  and  dis- 
honoured many  women  of  all  classes.  At  last  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him,  and  on  the  day  after  Christmas-day,  1476,  he  was  stabbed 
whilst  on  his  way  to  church.  The  people  took  no  part  with  the  con- 
spirators, who  were  put  to  death.  His  infant  son  Giovanni  Galeazzo 
was  proclaimed  duke,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother  Bona  of 
Savoy.  But  Ludovico  Sforza,  styled  '  il  Moro,'  on  account  of  his  dark 
complexion,  and  brother  of  the  deceased  duke,  took  possession  of  the 
regency,  arrested  the  dowager  duchess,  put  to  death  her  faithful 
minister  Simonetta,  and  at  length  usurped  the  sovereign  authority, 
confining  his  nephew  and  his  wife  to  their  apartments.  The  young 
duke  had  married  a  granddaughter  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  who 
remonstrated  with  Ludovico  on  his  conduct,  but  to  no  effect. 
Ferdinand  armed  against  him,  and  Ludovico,  to  avoid  the  storm,  in- 
vited Charles  VIII.  of  France  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  This  was  the  origin  of  all  the  wars  and 
calamities  of  Italy  in  the  16th  century,  and  of  the  loss  of  its 
political  independence.  Charles  came  into  Italy  assisted  by  Ludovico, 
and  took  Naples,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  retire  in  consequence  of  the 
general  hatred  of  the  people  to  the  French  for  their  insolence,  rapacity, 
and  oppression.  Meantime  the  duke  of  Orleans  seized  upon  Novara, 
and  laid  some  hereditary  claims  to  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Ludovico, 
who  now  saw  the  danger  of  having  introduced  the  foreigners  into 
Italy,  formed  a  league  with  the  Venetians  and  the  pope,  and  drove 
away  the  French  out  of  Italy. 

After  the  suspicious  death  of  Duke  Giovanni  Galeazzo,  which 
happened  in  1494,  at  the  early  aqe  of  five-and-twenty  years,  Ludovico 
was  proclaimed  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  confirmed  by  a  diploma  of 
the  emperor  Maxmilian  I.  But  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  having  become 
king  of  France  by  the  name  of  Louis  XII.,  sent  an  army  to  the 
conquest  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  under  Trivulzio,  a  Milanese  noble, 
and  a  personal  enemy  of  Ludovico  Sforza.  The  Venetians  and  pope 
Alexander  VI.  having  joined  the  French,  Sforza  was  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  storm,  and  he  took  refuge  in  Germany. 

The  French  entered  Milan  in  1499,  without  opposition,  and 
Louis  XII.  was  proclaimed  Duke  of  Milan.  The  French  however  soon 
became  as  odious  iu  Lombardy  as  they  had  been  at  Naples,  and  insur- 
rections took  place  in  several  towns.  In  January  1500  the  people  of 
Milan  revolted,  and  in  the  following  February  Ludovico  Sforza  re- 
entered his  capital.  The  French  however  kept  their  ground  in  the 
fortresses,  and  new  reinforcements  coming  from  France,  Ludovico 
marched  against  them  to  Novara,  but  being  forsaken  by  a  body  of 
Swiss  in  his  pay,  who,  through  an  intrigue  of  the  French,  had  received 
orders  from,  their  government  not  to  fight  against  their  countrymen 
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who  were  in  the  opposite  army,  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner, 
and  sent  to  France;,  where  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Lochcs 
till  1008,  when  he  died. 

Ludovico  had  several  good  qualities ;  he  was  gonorous,  fond  of  tho 
arts  and  of  learned  men  ;  he  was  the  friend  of  liramanto  and  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  with  whose  assistance  ho  embellished  Milan,  built  tho 
lazaretto,  instituted  tho  public  schools,  protected  Morula,  Calchon- 
dylaa,  and  otlier  distinguished  scholars,  and  founded  chairs  of  Greek, 
geometry,  and  astronomy.  Ludovico's  policy  was  artful  and  crooked  ; 
he  had  obtained  the  ducal  throne  by  unfair  means,  but  it  was  un- 
fortunate for  Milan  that  he  lost  it  to  make  room  for  strangers.  After 
many  years  of  war  in  Italy  between  French,  Germans,  and  Spaniards, 
duriug  which  his  two  sons  Maximilian  and  Francis  Sforza  were  for 
short  periods  seated  on  the  ducal  chair,  being  puppets  in  the  hands  of 
their  Swiss  or  German  auxiliaries,  Lombardy  bocamo  finally  an 
Austrian  dependency,  and  the  house  of  Sforza  became  extinct. 

'SGRAVESANDE,  WILLIAM  JACOB,  a  Dutch  mathematician  and 
philosopher,  whose  family  name  was  Storm  van 's  Gravesande,  was  born 
at  Hertogenbosch  (Bois-leDuc),  September  27,  1688.  On  the  side  of 
his  grandmother  he  was  descended  from  the  celebrated  physician  Jean 
Heurnius,  and  some  of  his  ancestors  had  been  magistrates  of  Delft  in 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  century. 

He  received  his  earliest  education  iu  his  father's  house,  and  while 
very  young  he  showed  a  decided  predilection  for  scientific  researches. 
When  sixteen  years  old  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Leyden  to 
study  the  law,  and  before  the  end  of  1707  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor. 
His  legal  studies  did  not  however  prevent  him  from  applying  himself 
to  mathematical  subjects,  and  before  he  was  niueteen  years  of  age  he 
published  his  '  Essai  sur  la  Perspective ; '  a  work  which  was  favourably 
noticed  by  John  Bernoulli,  and  contains  a  development  of  the  inge- 
nious idea,  that  if  a  horizontal  or  an  equatorial  dial  be  viewed  through 
a  plane  inclined  in  any  manner,  by  an  eye  at  the  extremity  of  the 
gnomon,  the  perspective  representation  of  the  dial  on  that  plane  will 
constitute  a  dial  for  the  same  plane.  (Montucla,  '  Hist,  des  Math£- 
matiques,'  torn,  i.,  p.  733.)  'SGravesande,  on  hia  return  to  the  Hague, 
followed  for  a  time  the  profession  of  a  barrister ;  but  in  1713,  a  society 
of  young  men  of  talent  having  undertaken  a  work  entitled  '  Le  Journal 
Litteraire,'  he  became  one  of  its  most  zealous  contributors,  and  fur- 
nished for  it  numerous  extracts  from  works  relating  to  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy.  He  also  published  in  the  journal  a  paper 
on  the  construction  of  the  air-pump  (in  which  machine  he  had  made 
some  improvements),  one  on  the  theory  of  the  collision  of  bodies,  and 
several  other  original  dissertations.  The  work  was  afterwards  carried 
on  at  Leyden  under  the  title  of  'Journal  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres,' 
and  it  terminated  in  the  year  1733. 

'SGravesande  accompanied  as  secretary  the  deputies  of  the  States- 
General  when  they  came  to  London  in  1715,  in  order  to  congratulate 
George  I.  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England.  Here  he  became 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  was  made  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  after  his  return  to  the  Hague  he 
was  made  in  1717  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  the 
University  of  Leyden.  During  the  vacations  of  the  years  1721  and 
1722  he  made  two  journeys  to  Cassel,  in  consequence  of  invitations 
from  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  wished  to  have  the  benefit  of  his 
advice  respecting  a  machine  which  was  supposed  to  be  capable  of  per- 
petual motion,  and  who  besides  had  manifested  an  enlightened  taste 
for  experimental  philosophy. 

In  1724  'SGravesande,  on  quitting  the  chair  of  mathematics  at 
Leyden,  delivered  an  oration  which,  under  the  title  '  De  Evidentia,'  he 
afterwards  printed  at  the  head  of  the  third  edition  of  his  'Elemens 
de  Physique.'  In  this  he  ascribes  the  pre-eminence  to  mathematical 
evidence,  considering  it  as  the  only  criterion  of  truth;  and  he  makes 
the  sanction  of  moral  evidence  consist  in  the  will  of  the  Deity,  by 
whose  law  he  supposes  that  man  believes  the  testimony  of  his  senses, 
and  trusts  iu  the  conclusions  drawn  from  analogy. 

In  1730  'SGravesande  added  civil  and  military  architecture  to  the 
subjects  which  he  taught,  and  four  years  afterwards  he  undertook  to 
give  instructions  in  a  course  which  comprehended  logic,  metaphysics, 
and  moral  philosophy.  From  attachment  to  his  country,  'SGravesande 
declined  in  1724  an  invitation  from  Peter  the  Great,  who  wished  him 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  then  recently  formed  at 
St.  Petersburg;  and  in  1740  a  similar  invitation  from  the  King  of 
Prussia.  He  was  occasionally  employed  as  an  engineer  in  superintending 
the  hydraulic  operations  which  were  executed  in  Holland.  He  was  also 
consulted  by  the  ministers  of  the  States  when  measures  relating  to 
finance  were  in  contemplation;  and  haviug  a  great  facility  in  discovering 
the  key  to  secret  writing,  he  was  of  great  service  during  the  war  of  the 
Succession  in  deciphering  such  of  the  enemy's  despatches  as  happened 
to  be  intercepted. 

This  distinguished  professor  was  the  first  who  on  the  Continent 
publicly  taught  the  philosophy  of  Newton,  and  he  thus  contributed  to 
bring  about  a  revolution  in  the  physical  sciences ;  but  he  is  said  to 
have  been  more  skilful  in  making  observations  and  experiments  than 
in  conducting  transcendental  researches  ;  and  falling  into  an  error 
respecting  the  nature  of  force,  by  confounding  what  is  called  living  or 
active  force,  which  is  represented  by  the  product  of  a  body's  mass 
multiplied  into  the  square  of  its  velocity,  with  simple  force,  which  is 
proportional  to  the  velocity  merely,  he  was  led  to  adopt  the  opinion 
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of  Leibnitz  on  this  subject,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Newton.  It  ia 
furthur  observed  that  'SGravesande,  whose  philosophical  lecture*  are 
distinguished  by  a  hitnplicity  which  is  tho  true  language  of  science,  was 
not  always  consistent  in  the  development  of  hia  ideas.  His  '  Intro- 
duction to  Philosophy'  is  the  work  of  a  disciple  of  Locke,  yet  he  neither 
adopted  the  particular  doctrines  of  that  writer,  nor  did  he  mopOM  any 
system  of  his  own,  but  ho  borrowed  by  turns  the  principles  assumed 
by  different  philosophers. 

He  married  iu  1720,  and  had  two  sons,  whom  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  within  eight  days  of  each  other,  when  tho  eldest  was  fourteen 
and  the  other  thirteen  years  of  ago.  He  supported  this  heavy  afiliciion 
with  the  fortitude  of  a  Christian  philosopher  ;  und  after  a  long  sickuens 
he  died,  February  28,  1742,  being  then  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of 
his  age. 

The  principal  works  of  'SGravesande  arc  the  '  Essai  de  Perspective,' 
1711;  '  PhyBices  Eleinenta  Mathematica,'  &c,  of  which  the  first  edition 
was  published  at  tho  Hague  in  1720,  and  the  sixth,  which  is  in  Euglish, 
by  Dr.  Desaguliers  in  1747  j  '  Philosophies  Newtonia;  Institutioues  in 
usus  Academicos,'  an  abridgment  of  the  preceding  work,  Leyden,  1723; 
'Matheseos  Universalis  Elementa,'  &c,  Leyden,  1727;  '  Introductio  ad 
Philosopbiam,'  &c.  :  of  this  the  first  edition  was  published  in  1736, 
and  the  last  in  1756.  He  also  edited  a  collection  of  the  works  of 
Huygens,  and  the  'Arithmetica  Universalis'  of  Newton. 

SHADWELL,  THOMAS,  a  dramatic  author,  well  known  as  the 
hero  of  Dryden's  satire  of  '  MacFlecknoe,'  was  bom  in  Norfolk  in  1610 
of  an  ancient  Staffordshire  family.  He  was  bred  to  the  law,  but  dis- 
liking the  drudgery  of  an  office,  he  quitted  it  and  travelled  abroad. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  became  intimate  with  the  reigning  wits, 
and  particularly  with  Rochester,  Otway,  and  Dry  den.  He  shortly  after 
produced  his  hist  comedy  of  '  The  Sullen  Lovers,'  which  was  so  well 
received  that  he  continued  in  this  dramatic  career,  and  became  so 
notable  a  man  as  to  be  set  up  by  the  Whigs  as  a  rival  of  Dryden.  In 
1688,  on  the  secession  of  Dryden  from  the  poet-laureateship,  Rochester 
recommended  Shadwell  to  the  place.  He  died  November  20,  1692,  it 
IS  said  from  too  large  a  dose  of  opium  which  he  was  in  the  hab.t  of 
taking. 

Shad  well's  dramatic  works  are: — 'The  Sullen  Lovers/  166S;  'Tho 
Royal  Shepherdess,'  1669  ;  'The  Humourist,'  1671;  'The  Miser,' 
1672;  'Epsom  Wells,'  1673;  'Psyche,'  1675;  'The  Libertine,'  1676  ; 
'The  Virtuoso,'  1676;  'Timon  of  Athens,' 1678;  'A  True  Widow,' 
1679  ;  '  The  Woman  Captain,'  1680  ;  '  The  Lancashire  Witches,'  1682 ; 
'The  Squire  of  Alsatia,'  1688;  'Bury  Fair,'  1689;  'The  Amorous 
Bigot,'  1690;  '  The  Scowerers,'  1691;  'The  Volunteers,'  1693.  A 
complete  edition  was  published  in  1720  in  4  vols.  12mo. 

Thomas  Shadwell  owes  his  immortality  to  ridicule.  Dryden,  his 
former  friend,  impaled  him  on  the  point  of  the  keenest  satire,  and 
there  he  remains  for  the  laughter  of  ages.  And  yet  nothing  could  be 
more  unjust  than  this  satire,  for  of  all  Shadwell's  faults  dulnesa 
certainly  was  the  least,  and  it  was  absurd  to  make  him — 

"  Through  all  the  realms  of  dulness  absolute ;  " 

or  to  say-  - 

"  Mature  in  dulness  from  his  tender  yearsf 
Shadwell  alone,  of  all  my  sons,  is  he 
Who  stands  confirmed  in  full  stupidity. 
The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence, 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense." 

This  is  exquisite  writing,  but  very  untrue.  Shadwell  was  a  man  of 
much  tact,  observation,  and  liveliness,  whose  extreme  negligence  and 
haste  in  writing  alone  seem  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  short-coming 
of  his  comedies.  Rochester,  who  certainly  was  a  good  judge  of  wit 
and  vivacity,  said — 

"  Of  all  our  modern  wits  none  seem  to  me 
Once  to  have  touched  upon  true  comedy 
But  hasty  Shadwell  and  slow  Wycherley. 
Shadwell's  unfinished  works  do  yet  impart 
Great  proofs  of  nature's  force,  though  none  of  art ;  " 

and  no  one  who  looks  into  his  plays  (which  few  of  his  critics  and 
biographers  have  done)  can  fail  being  struck  with  the  truth  of  this 
remark.  The  world,  on  Dryden's  authority,  laugh  and  vow  he  "  never 
deviates  into  sense."  He  often  wrote  a  play  in  a  mouth,  and  thus  all 
his  works  betray  carelessness.  It  is  remarkable  that  Pope's  '  Dunciad,' 
which  was  an  imitation  of  'Mac  Fleckuoe,'  also  commits  the  very 
serious  mistake  of  making  a  very  lively  pert  man  like  Cibber  the  hero 
of  dulness. 

Shadwell  set  Ben  Jonson  before  him  as  his  model,  and  he  followed 
him  at  a  considerable  distance  both  in  his  writings  and  in  his  personal 
behaviour.  Sensual,  given  to  excesses,  and  loose  in  his  conversation, 
he  had  the  faults  of  that  great  man,  with  little  of  his  "  immortal 
substance." 

SHA'FEI  is  the  patronymic  of  a  celebrated  Mohammedan  doctor, 
named  Mohammed  Ibn  Idris  al  Shafei,  who  was  the  founder  of 
one  of  the  four  sects  which  are  considered  orthodox  by  the  Moslems. 
ShaTei  was  born  at  Gazah,  in  Syria,  in  the  year  150  of  the  Hejra  (a.i\ 
767),  the  same  year  in  which  Abu  Hanifah,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
Hanefis  or  Hanefites,  died.  At  the  age  of  two  he  was  taken  to  Mecca 
by  his  parents,  and  there  educated..    He  applied  himself  early  to  the 
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Btudy  of  theology  aud  law,  and  soon  became  distinguished  in  both 
those  sciences.  He  was  gifted  with  bo  wonderful  a  memory,  that  he 
could  repeat  a  whole  volume  after  reading  it  twice  over.  He  is  con- 
sidered the  first  Mohammedan  doctor  who  discoursed  of  jurisprudence, 
aud  methodised  that  science.  To  his  attainments  in  all  branches  of 
theology  ShaTei  added  many  other  literary  accomplishments.  He  was 
an  excellent  poet,  and  used  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  works  of  the 
ancient  Arabian  poets,  explaining  the  difficult  passages,  and  astonishing 
his  auditory  with  the  extent  of  his  erudition.  His  contemporary  Ibn 
Ilanbal  used  to  say  of  him,  that  he  was  "  as  the  sun  to  the  world,  and 
ashealth  to  the  body."  His  assiduity  was  such,  that  he  used  to  divide 
the  night  into  three  parts,  one  for  study,  another  for  prayer,  and  the 
third  for  i-leep.  Shdfei  died  in  Egypt,  a.h.  20 1  (a.d.  8lU).  Ho  left 
several  works,  which  are  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  Mohammedans. 
The  principal  is  his  treatise  on  tho  'Ossul,'  or  fundamental  principles 
of  Isldm;  Lis  '  Suuuu '  and  his  '  Masnad,'  two  other  works  on  the  same 
subject,  have  found  numerous  commentators.  The  Sbdfeites  spread 
formerly  about  Mawara  lnahar,  or  Transoxiana  ;  they  are  now  met 
with  in  every  Mohammedan  country,  but  chiefly  in  Arabia  aud  in 
India. 

SHAFTESBURY,  ANTHONY  ASHLEY  COOPER,  must  EARL 
OF,  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Cooper,  of  Rockborne  in  Hampshire, 
who  was  created  a  baronet  in  1622,  and  of  his  wife  Anne,  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  of  Wimborne  St.  Giles's,  in  Dorset- 
shire, who  had  been  secretary-at-war  to  Qu  en  Elizabeth.  He  was 
born  at  Wimborne  St.  Giles's,  22ud  July  1621,  and  inherited  the 
estates  both  of  his  father  and  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  the  latter 
especially  being  of  great  extent.    His  father  died  iu  1631. 

Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  (or  Cowper,  as  the  name  is  sometimes 
wriiteu)  was  entered  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in  163G;  and  iu  1638 
he  became  a  student  of  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  While  yet  however  only 
in  his  nineteenth  year,  having  already  excited  great  expectations  by 
his  talents,  he  was  .called  into  public  life  by  being  returned  as  one  of 
the  members  for  Tewkesbury  to  the  parliament  which  met  in  April 
1640.  He  did  not  sit  iu  the  next — the  Long  Parliament,  which  met 
iu  November  that  jear;  but  he  continued  to  adhere  to  the  royal 
interest  till  lie  was  deprived,  in  1 643,  of  the  government  of  Weymouth, 
upon  whicli  says  Clarendon,  "  he  gave  himself  up,  body  and  soul,  to  the 
service  of  the  parliament,  with  an  implacable  animosity  against  the 
royal  interest."  The  next  year,  having  raised  a  force  in  D  irsetshire 
under  a  parliamentary  commission,  lie  stormed  the  town  of  Wareham, 
and  reduced  all  the  surrouuding  country.  But  he  appears  to  have 
been  afterwards  suspected  of  still  ret  lining  a  secret  attachment  to  the 
royal  cause.  Nevertheless  he  was  called  upon  to  sit  as  one  of  the 
members  for  Wiltshire  in  the  first  (Barebone's)  parliament  assembled 
by  Cromwell  after  his  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament,  28th  April 
1653;  and  by  this  parliament  or  convention  he  was  repeatedly 
appointed  one  of  the  Protector's  council  of  state,  iu  which  capacity 
nowever  it  is  affirmed  that  he  gave  a  strenuous  opposition  to  Crom- 
well's designs.  He  represented  the  town  of  Poole  in  the  Dext  parlia- 
ment, which  met  3rd  September  1654  :  and  he  wa3  also  a  member  of 
Oliver's  last  parliament,  which  assembled  17th  September  1656,  and 
of  that  convened  by  Richard,  27th  January  1659. 

Notes  of  many  of  his  speeches  during  this  part  of  his  life  are  pre- 
served by  Burton ;  and  he  is  said,  by  Anthony  Wood,  to  be  the  person 
by  whom  a  very  long  and  remarkable  one  was  delivered  in  March, 
1659,  which  was  published  soon  after  in  a  pamphlet  under  the  title  of 
'  A  seasonable  Speech  made  by  a  worthy  Member  of  Parliament  iu  the 
House  of  Commons  concerning  the  other  House.'  It  handles  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  Protector  with  great  severity. 

After  the  deposition  of  Richard  Cromwell,  Sir  Anthony,  although 
he  did  not  enter  into  any  direct  correspondence  with  the  king, 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  council  of  state,  and  was  for  a  time  in 
some  danger.  He  continued  however  to  pursue  bis  object  with  equal 
perseverance  and  address,  and  his  vigilance  and  activity  in  watching 
and  taking  advantage  of  every  turn  iu  the  progress  of  events  were 
undoubtedly  of  great  service  in  helping  to  bring  about  the  Restoration. 
In  the  Convention  Parliament,  which  met  20th  April  16C0,  Sir 
Anthony  was  one  of  the  select  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
invitation  to  the  king ;  and  he  was  also  one  of  the  commissioners  sent 
over  to  Breda.  Monk  indeed,  the  apparent  author  of  the  Restoration, 
appeared  to  have  been  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Anthony, 
and  to  have  acted  under  his  direction. 

As  soon  as  Charles  had  come  over,  Sir  Anthony,  besides  being 
appointed  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
horse,  aud  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Dorset,  was  made  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer  and  a  privy  councillor;  aud  the  following  year 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Barou  Ashley  of  Wimborne  St.  Giles. 
In  the  patent  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  Restoration  was  chiefly 
owing  to  him,  aud  that  the  nation  had  been  delivered  from  the  evils 
in  which  it  was  involved  "  by  his  wisdom  and  counsels,  in  concert 
with  General  Monk.''  He  also  sat  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
oyer  and  terminer  on  the  trial  of  the  regicides,  in  October  1670,  a 
display  of  zeal  which,  all  things  considered,  was  thought  not  to  argue 
much  delicacy  of  feeling. 

As  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  serving  under  kis  relation  and  inti- 
mate friend  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  lord  treasurer,  who  was  in  bad 
health,  Lord  Ashley  is  said  to  have  had  almost  the  entire  management 


of  the  treasury  in  hi3  own  hands.  But  both  in  council  and  in  parlia- 
ment, so  long  as  Clarendon  retained  his  influence,  he  was  found  acting 
with  what  we  may  call  the  opposition  section  of  the  ministry.  He 
did  what  he  could  to  resist  the  Uniformity  Bill,  and  the  other  similar 
measures  directed  against  the  dissenters  (actuated,  as  Clarendon 
affirms,  by  his  iudifference  to  all  religion) ;  and  he  also  opposed  the 
French  connection,  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  and  the  war  with  the  Dutch. 
Clarendon,  to  whom  Ashley  appeared  to  have  no  principle,  admit* 
that  he  spoke  "  with  great  sharpness  of  wit,  and  had  a  cadence  in  his 
words  aud  pronunciation  that  drew  attention."  On  the  death  of 
Southampton,  in  May  1667,  Ashley,  retaining  his  office  of  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  execut- 
ing the  office  of  lord  treasurer.  A  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded 
with  Spain  in  the  same  month,  the  instructions  for  which  were  drawn 
up  by  Ashley  ;  and  the  peace  with  Holland  and  the  fall  of  Clareudun 
followed  in  August  of  the  same  year. 

But  when  Charles's  natural  inclinations,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  brought  about  a  renewal  of  the  old  connectiou  with 
France,  Ashley,  after  very  little  hesitation,  yielded  to  the  current; 
and  his  name  is  one  of  those  immortalised  under  the  comprehensive 
designation  of  the  Cabal  Ministry,  which,  in  1670,  concluded  the  new 
French  treaty,  began  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  arbitrary 
domestic  government,  and,  within  two  years,  involved  the  country 
again  in  a  war  with  Holland.  Ashley  however  is  not  accused  of  having 
received  any  of  the  French  gold  with  which  some  of  his  associates 
were  bribed  on  this  occasion,  and  he  appears  to  have  resisted,  though 
ineffectually,  some  of  the  worst  proceedings  of  the  government,  par- 
ticularly the  shutting  up  of  the  exchequer  iu  January  1672,  of  which 
he  has  been  charged  by  some  writers  with  being  the  adviser.  It  was 
by  his  advice  that  Charles  published  the  celebrated  declaration  fur 
suspending  the  execution  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Nonconformists 
and  Recusants,  in  March  1672;  but  Ashley  seems  to  have  regarded 
this  act  as  no  illegal  stretch  of  authority  :  he  afterwards  maintained, 
in  a  warm  argument  on  the  subject  with  Locke,  who  enjoyed  much  of 
his  intimacy  and  confidence,  not  only  that  the  king's  supremacy 
entitled  him  to  do  many  things  iu  ecclesiastical  which  he  could  not  do 
in  civil  matters,  but  further,  "  that  a  government  could  not  be  sup- 
posed, whether  monarchical  or  of  any  other  sort,  without  a  standing 
supreme  executive  power,  fully  enabled  to  mitigate  or  wholly  to 
suspend  the  execution  of  any  penal  law  in  the  intervals  of  the  legislative 
power."  To  attempt  to  cure  the  occasional  inconveniences  of  particular 
laws  by  means  of  a  legislative  power  always  in  being,  he  contended 
was,  "  when  considered,  no  other  than  a  perfect  tyranny." 

In  April  1672  Ashley  was  created  Earl  of  Shaftesbury;  and  in 
November  following,  on  the  resignation  of  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  who 
is  said  to  have  refused  to  put  the  great  seal  to  the  declaration  of 
indulgence,  he  was  raised  to  the  place  of  lord  chancellor.  His  conduct 
in  this  office  has  been  represented  in  very  opposite  light3 ;  but  it 
appears  that,  without  much  knowledge  of  law,  his  natural  sagacity 
enabled  him  to  do  substantial  justice  in  most  cases  that  came  before 
him,  and  to  acquit  himself  to  the  satisfaction  both  of  the  public  and 
the  profession.  Roger  North,  in  his  '  Examen,'  asserts  that  he  begau 
by  trampling  on  all  the  forms  of  his  court,  and  cutting  and  slashing 
after  his  own  fancy ;  but  the  bar,  he  adds,  "soon  found  his  humour, 
and  let  him  have  his  caprice,  and  after,  upon  notice,  moved  him  to 
discharge  his  orders ;  and  thereupon,  having  the  advantage,  upon  the 
opening,  to  be  heard  at  large,  they  showed  him  his  face,  and  that  what 
he  did  was  against  common  justice  and  sense;  and  this  speculum 
of  his  own  ignorance  and  presumption,  coming  to  be  laid  before  him 
every  motionday,  did  so  intricate  and  embarra«3  hi3  understanding, 
that  in  a  short  time,  like  any  haggard  hawk  that  is  not  let  sleep,  he 
was  entirely  reclaimed."  So  that,  as  Roger  expresses  it,  in  the  Life  of 
his  brother,  the  Lord  Keeper  Guilford,  he  came,  as  ia  said  of  the 
month  of  March,  "in  like  a  lion  and  out  like  a  lamb."  It  is  asserted 
however  that  none  of  his  decrees  were  reversed.  The  tribute  which 
Dryden  pays  to  both  his  integrity  and  his  ability  as  a  judge  in  the 
otherwise  severe  character  he  has  drawn  of  him  in  his  '  Absalom  aud 
Achitophel,'  is  well  known: — 

"  In  Israel's  courts  ne'er  sat  an  Abethdin 

With  more  discerning  eyes,  or  hands  more  clean} 
Unbribcd,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress, 
Swift  of  despatch,  and  easy  of  access." 

Shaftesbury  retained  the  seals  till  November  1673,  when  he  was  dis- 
missed from  office,  no  doubt  by  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  York 
and  the  Romish  party  in  the  cabinet,  whose  confidence  or  good-will  he 
had  never  been  able  to  conciliate,  although  the  ready  and  cordial 
manner  in  which  he  bad  lent  hi3  support  to  some  of  the  most  un- 
popular measures  of  the  court  had  at  the  same  time  gone  far  to 
deprive  him  of  the  favour  of  the  public.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
parts  of  his  political  conduct  while  chancellor  are  his  compliance  with 
the  king's  command  to  issue  writs  for  supplying  vacancies  in  the 
House  of  Commons  during  the  prorogation  of  parliament ;  his  " 
strenuous  advocacy  of  the  war  with  Holland,  to  which  iu  his  speech 
delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  session  in  February  1673,  he  applied 
the  famous  expression  of  Cato,  '  Delenda  est  Carthago,'  calling  further 
upon  his  hearers  to  remember  that  the  states  of  Holland  wero 
England's  eternal  enemy  both  by  interest  and  inclination;  and  his 
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eager  and  effectual  support  of  tlio  Test  Act,  which  was  posted  in  that 
session.  Of  the  Corporation  Act,  pasted  twelve  years  before,  ho  had 
been  a  decided  opponent. 

On  his  dismissal  from  office,  Shaftesbury  at  once  openly  joined  the 
ranks  of  opposition,  and  applied  all  his  activity  aud  talout  of  intrigue 
to  thwart  tho  measures  of  the  court.  His  grandson,  the  third  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  says  in  a  letter  addressed  to  M.  Le  Clerc  (and  noticed 
further  in  the  next  article),  that  his  "turning  Bhort  upon  the  court, 
as  Sir  William  Temple  expresses  it,  had  only  thin  plain  reason  for  it ; 
— that  he  discovered  tho  king  to  be  a  papist,  through  that  disguise  of 
an  esprit  fort,  which  Was  a  characlcr  bin  vices  and  over-fondness  of 
wit  made  him  all'ect  and  act  very  naturally.  Wbatovcr  compliances 
my  grandfather,  as  a  statesman,  might  make  before  this  discovery,  to 
gain  the  king  from  his  brother  and  tho  Freooh  party,  ho  broke  oil'  all, 
when  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  means,  he  had  gained  this  secret.'' 
By  taking  up  the  cry  of  No  Popery,  and  holding  himself  up  as  tho 
martyr  of  his  zeal  for  Protestantism,  he  speedily  regained  his  old  popu- 
larity ;  and  iu  the  session  which  began  in  January  1674,  the  House  of 
Commons  showed  from  the  first  day  of  its  re-assembling  what  a 
powerful  party  his  friends  constituted  there.  Indeed  they  proved  to 
be  the  majority  of  the  House,  the  proceedings  of  which  tho  ministers 
could  find  no  way  of  checking  except  by  resorting  to  a  prorogation, 
which  they  continued  from  time  to  time  till  it  lasted  for  no  less  than 
fourteen  months.  And  when  the  House  was  found  to  bo  in  no  better 
humour  after  parliament  had  at  length  been  suffered  to  meet  again  iu 
April  1675,  it  was  prorogued  again  in  June,  and  then,  after  another 
short  session,  which  began  on  the  13th  of  October,  was  at  once  pro- 
rogued to  tho  15th  of  February  1677,  or  for  above  fifteen  months. 
When  it  re-assembled,  Shaftesbury  contended  in  his  place  that  the 
parliament  had  been  actually  dissolved  by  being  so  long  kept  iu  a  state 
of  suspension  ;  upon  which  it  was  voted  that  he  should  acknowledge 
his  error  and  bog  the  king's  pardon  on  his  knees  at  the  bar,  and  when 
he  refused  to  do  this,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  He  applied  to 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  repeatedly  petitioned  both  tho  king 
and  the  Houso  of  Lords ;  but  he  was  not  released  until  he  at  length 
consented,  after  an  imprisonment  of  above  a  year,  to  make  the  submis- 
sion originally  required.  In  November  1680,  the  House  of  Lords 
resolved  that  these  proceedings  were  "  unparliamentary  from  the 
beginning  and  in  the  whole  progress  thereof,"  and  ordered  them  all  to 
be  obliterated  from  the  journals  of  the  House.  The  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
Lord  AVharton,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  committed  the 
fame  offence  in  the  debate  on  the  prorogation,  had  been  all  scut  to  the 
Tower  along  with  Shaftesbury  ;  but  they  were  liberated  on  petitioning 
his  majesty  after  a  few  months'  detention. 

The  oppressive  usage  he  had  been  subjected  to  at  once  embittered 
Shaftesbury's  hostility  to  the  court  and  made  him  more  formidable 
tbau  ever  by  the  accession  of  public  favour  which  it  procured  him. 
Soon  after  his  release  occurred  the  Btrange  affair  of  Titus  Oates  and 
the  alleged  Popish  Plot ;  when  Shaftesbury  took  so  eager  a  part  in 
maintaining  the  truth  of  the  story,  that  some  writers  have  been 
inclined  to  suspect  it  was  all  a  contrivance  of  his  own.  But  even 
those  who  acquit  him  of  this  charge  are  far  from  unanimous  in 
holding  that  he  actually  believed  in  the  existence  of  the  plot,  although 
he  turned  it  much  to  account  iu  the  promotion  of  his  party  or  per- 
sonal objects.  When  the  new  couucil,  consisting  of  thirty  members 
— fifteen  the  existing  chief  officers  of  state  and  of  the  household,  tea 
other  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  five  selected  from  the 
House  of  Commons — was  established  in  the  early  part  of  1679, 
Shaftesbury  was  made  its  president.  It  was  immediately  after  being 
placed  in  this  position  that  he  drew  up  and  carried  through  par- 
liament the  famous  act  for  the  better  securing  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  now  known  as  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  but  iu  those  clays 
commonly  called  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Act.  In  October  following  how- 
ever he  was  dismissed  from  his  office  of  president  of  the  council ;  and 
soon  after,  by  his  advice,  Lord  Russell,  Lord  Cavendish,  and  two 
others  of  his  friends  resigned  their  scats  at  the  board.  Shaftesbury 
now,  on  the  26th  of  June,  16S0,  took  the  bold  step  of  appearing  at  the 
bar  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  formally  presenting  the  Duke 
of  York  to  the  grand  jury  as  a  Popish  recusant.  The  grand  jury 
were  sent  for  by  the  court,  and  dismissed  while  they  were  considering 
the  indictment;  but  when  the  king  found  it  expedient  to  allow  the 
parliament  to  meet  again  in  October,  afcer  having  been  prorogued 
tdnce  July  of  the  preceding  year,  the  bill  for  excluding  the  Duke  from 
the  throne,  which  had  been  brought  forward  iu  the  last  session,  was 
again  passed  by  the  Commons;  and  a  new  prorogation  was  had 
recourse  to  in  January  1681.  Then  followed  the  Oxford  parliament, 
which  was  found  equally  intractable  with  its  predecessors,  and  was 
put  an  end  to  in  the  same  manner.  For  some  time  before  this, 
Shaftesbury  had  beeu  iu  close  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  ; 
and  it  is  taid  to  have  been  by  his  advice  that  Monmouth  had  recently 
leturned  from  Holland,  iu  defiance  of  his  lather's  injunctions.  It  is 
supposed  that  Shaftesbury,  in  his  hatred  of  the  Duke  of  York,  or  his 
conviction  of  the  dangers  to  be  dreaded  from  his  accession,  had  made 
vp  his  miud  to  support  the  pretensions  of  Monmouth  to  the  throne, 
on  the  ground  of  an  alleged  marriage  between  his  mother  and  Charles. 
Alarmed  by  these  designs,  the  court  resolved  to  make  a  bold  effort  to 
destroy  the  powerful  demagogue ;  and  on  the  2ud  of  July,  1681, 
Shaftesbury  was  seized  by  au  order  of  Couucil  at  Thanet  House,  iu 
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Aldorsgate  Street,  and,  being  brought  before  tho  king  and  council, 
was  committed  to  tho  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  trea-on.  But  when 
the  bill  of  Indict Dtent  was  preferred  against  him  at  the  Old  Bailey,  ou 
tho  21th  of  November,  the  grand  jury  ignored  it.  It  is  said  that  the 
applause  iu  the  court  upon  this  announcement  lasted  a  full  hour. 
Dry ilen,  who  had  a  bhort  time  bete*  celebrated  tho  union  of  Mon- 
mouth and  Shaftesbury,  iu  his  1  Absalom  and  Achitophel,'  now  wrote 
his  much  moro  acrimonious  satire  of  '  The  Medal,'  in  reference  to  a 
medal  which  was  struck  iu  honour  of  his  lordship's  deliverance. 

Shaftesbury  however  teems  now  to  have  felt  that  there  was  no 
safety  for  him  under  the  present  system  of  things  in  England — that 
he  had  involved  himself  too  deeply  in  the  contest  with  the  govern- 
ment to  hope  that  they  would  ever  rest  till  they  had  effected  his 
destruction.  In  these  circumstances  he  attempted  to  prevail  upon  bin 
friends  to  join  him  in  an  armed  insurrection  ;  and  upon  their  reins  d 
he  fled  to  Holland,  ou  the  18th  of  November  1682.  Here  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  Amsterdam,  where  an  attack  of  the  gout  in  his 
stomach  put  an  end  to  his  life,  on  tho  22nd  of  January,  1683. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  was  threo  times  married,  and  left  a  son,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  iu  bis  titles,  by  his  second  wife  Frances,  daughter  of 
David  Cecil,  third  earl  of  Exeter. 

Few  losses  of  the  kind  are  more  to  bo  regretted  than  that  of  tho  Memoirs 
of  his  own  time,  which  Shaftesbury  is  said  to  have  written,  and  Locke, 
to  whom  he  had  committed  the  manuscript,  to  have  destroyed  in  the 
fright  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  the  execution  of  Algernon 
Sydney.  There  is  a  short  biographical  account  of  Shaftesbury  in 
Locke's  works  ;  but  the  most  complete  Life  of  him  is  that  drawn  up 
under  the  direction  of  his  great-grand-on,  the  fourth  earl,  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Martin  aud  Dr.  Kippis,  au  impression  of  which  was  printed 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  all  the  copies  of  which  are  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  except  two,  from  one  of  which  the  work  was 
reprinted  in  1836,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  C.  W.  Cooke,  by  whose  name  it  sometimes  passes. 

SHAFTESBURY,  ANTHONY  COOPEH,  third  EARL  OF, 
born  at  Exeter  House,  Loudon,  February  2'3,  1671,  was  the  son  of 
Anthony  Cooper,  second  earl,  and  consequently  the  grandson  of  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  article,  whose  favourite  he  was  from  child- 
hood, and  who,  according  to  the  received  accounts,  himself  super- 
intended his  education  in  his  earliest  years  :  the  metiiod  he  took  to 
instruct  him  iu  Greek  and  Latiu  beiug  to  place  him  while  yet  very 
young  under  the  charge  of  a  female  of  the  name  of  Birch,  who  is 
affirmed  to  have  had  so  great  a  knowledge  of  these  languages  that 
she  spoke  both  with  considerable  fluency,  and  enabled  the  boy  to  read 
them  with  ease  by  the  time  he  was  eleven  years  old.  His  own  account 
of  his  education  is  however  somewhat  different,  at  least  iu  so  far  as  it 
ascribes  to  the  celebrated  John  Locke,  whom  he  calls  his  "  friend  and 
foster-father,"  the  chief  share  in  his  training.  In  the  very  curious 
letter  (dated  February  1705)  to  M.  le  Clerc,  referred  to  iu  the  pre- 
ceediug  article  (which  was  first  printed  in  '  Notes  and  Queries,' 
vol.  iii.,  p.  97,  &.C.,  from  the  original  iu  the  Remonstrant  Library  of 
Amsterdam),  Lord  Shaftesbury,  after  mentioning  how  eutirely  his 
grandfather  was  guided  by  the  advice  of  Locke  in  all  that  concerned 
the  education  aud  marriage  of  his  son,  goes  on  to  6ay  that  to  him  was 
afterwards  in  like  manner  entrusted  the  direction  of  his  grandchildren, 
"  iu  whose  education  Mr.  Locke  governed  according  to  his  own  prin- 
ciples (since  published  by  him)  and  with  such  success  that  we  all  of 
us  came  to  full  years,  with  strong  and  healthy  constitutions:  my  own 
the  worst;  though  never  faulty  till  of  late.  I  was  his  more  particular 
charge  :  being  an  eldest  son  takeu  by  grandfather  and  bred  under  bis 
immediate  care :  Mr.  Locke  having  the  absolute  direction  of  my 
education."  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Winchester,  and  then  spent 
some  years  in  travelling  on  the  Continent,  whence  he  returne  I  to 
England  in  16S9.  In  1693  he  entered  parliament  as  one  of  the 
members  for  Poole,  and  took  a  considerable  share  iu  the  business  of 
the  house  on  the  Whig  sido ;  but  his  health  suffering  from  his  close 
attendance,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  169S,  and  went  over  to  Holland, 
where,  assuming  the  character  of  a  studeut  of  medicine,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Bayle,  Le  Clerc,  and  other  distinguished  literary 
persons.  His  father  dying  the  following  year,  he  returned  home  ;  and 
he  made  a  considerable  figure  in  the  House  of  Lords  during  the  short 
remainder  of  the  reigu  of  King  William.  Soon  after  the  accession  ot 
Anne  however  ho  again  retired  to  Holland;  and,  although  he  came 
back  to  his  native  country  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  he  never 
again  took  any  part  in  public  life.  His  last  years  were  entirely 
dedicated  to  literature.  In  1703  he  published  his  '  Letter  on  Enthu- 
siasm; '  iu  1709,  his  '  Moralists,  a  Philosophical  Rhapsody  ; '  the  same 
year  bis  '  Scnsus  Communis,  or  Essay  ou  Wit  and  Humour,'  in  which 
he  announced  his  famous  doctrine  of  ridicule  being  the  test  of  truth  ; 
iu  1710,  his  'Soliloquy,  or  Advice  to  au  Author;'  in  1711,  a  collected 
edition  of  all  these  works.  The  state  of  his  health  had  now  become 
so  alarming  that  he  was  induced  once  more  to  leave  England  for  a 
milder  climate ;  he  proceeded  to  Naples,  aud  was  enabled  for  some 
time  to  resume  his  pen,  but  at  last  suuk  and  died  there  on  the  15th 
of  February  1713.  A  complete  collection  of  his  various  pieces,  which 
he  had  employed  his  last  days  in  preparing,  appeared  soon  after  his 
death,  iu  three  volumes,  under  tho  title  of '  Characteristics  of  Men, 
Manners,  Opinions,  and  Times.' 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  writings  excit  d  greit  attention  and  aiLniratbu 
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in  bis  own  day  ;  and  his  name  still  remains  a  considerable  one  in  tbe 
history  both  of  English  philosophy  and  English  eloquence.  He  appears 
to  h/ive  bestowed  unwearied  pains  upon  his  diction  ;  but  although  he 
abounds  in  ingenious,  forcible,  and  even  brilliant  passages,  he  failed 
to  attain  the  crowning  art  of  concealing  his  art,  and  his  composition 
has  for  the  most  part  an  air  both  of  effort  and  affectation.  His  philo- 
sophy as  a  system  has  little  claim  to  originality;  but  it  is  animated 
by  a  lofty  spirit  of  ancient  wisdom  and  beauty  ;  and  is  full  of  glimpses 
and  hints  of  important  and  sometimes  new  truths.  "The  noble 
author  of  the  '  Characteristics,'  "  Warburton  has  said,  while  expressing 
his  repugnance  to  the  general  character  of  Shaftesbury's  philosophy, 
"  had  many  excellent  qualities  both  as  a  man  and  a  writer.  He  was 
temperate,  chaste,  honest,  and  a  lover  of  his  country.  In  his  writings 
he  has  shown  how  much  lie  has  imbibed  the  deep  sense  and  how 
naturally  he  could  copy  tbe  gracious  manner  of  Plato." 

Lord  Shaftesbury  married,  in  1709,  his  relation  Jane,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Ewer,  Esq.,  of  Lea  in  Hertfordshire ;  and  by  this  lady,  who 
survived  till  1751,  he  left  one  son,  Anthony,  the  fourth  earl.  His 
own  mother  was  Lady  Dorothy  Manners,  daughter  of  John,  first  duke 
of  Rutland. 

"SHAFTESBURY,  ANTHONY  ASHLEY  COOPER,  seventh 
EARL  OF,  eldest  son  of  the  6th  Earl,  who  was  for  many  years  Chair- 
man of  Committees  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  born  on  the  28th  of 
April  1801.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Harrow,  and  proceeded 
thtnee  to  Christchurch,  Oxford,  where  ho  graduated  B.A.  in  1822  as 
a  first  chiss  in  classics.  He  entered  parliament  in  1826  as  M.P.  for 
"Woodstock,  and  was  a  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Control  from 
1S28  to  1S30.  In  1831  he  was  elected  for  Dorset,  and  became  a  lord 
of  the  Admiralty  under  Sir  Robert  Peel's  administration  of  1834-35. 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  Michael  Thomas  Sadler,  Lord  Ashley  (for  such 
was  the  courtesy  title  which  he  bore)  took  charge  of  the  Ten  Hours' 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  object  of  which  was  to  limit  the 
hours  of  work  for  children  employed  in  factories.  On  the  restoration 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  power  in  1841,  a  post  was  offered  to  Lord 
Ashley,  who  declined  to  take  officii  under  a  ministry  which  would  not 
adopt  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill.  In  1846  Lord  Ashley  supported  the 
changes  proposed  in  the  Corn  Laws  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  finding 
his  views  at  variance  with  those  of  his  constituents,  he  resigned  his 
seat  for  Dorsetshire.  In  1847  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the 
city  of  Bath,  which  he  continued  to  represent  till  his  accession  to  the 
peerage  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1851. 

Meanwhile  as  Lord  Ashley  he  had  acquired  a  remarkable  amount 
of  popularity  and  influence  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  "the 
religious  world,"  by  his  earnest  advocacy  in  parliament  and  in  public 
meetings  of  the  views  of  the  "  evangelical  party  "  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  his  untiring  support  of  almost  every  society  and  every 
movement  which  had  for  its  object  the  extension  of  Protestant 
doctrine,  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  suffering  and 
neglected  classes,  or  the  reformation  of  the  erring,  without  regard  to 
Beet  or  party.  This  influence  he  has,  as  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  extended 
and  strengthened,  and  his  position  has  been  not  inaptly  compared 
with  that  formerly  held  by  Mr.  Wilberforce.  He  is  president  of  the 
Bible  Society,  of  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  of  the  London 
Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  and  either  presi- 
dent or  a  leading  member  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the 
Protestant  Alliance,  the  Labourers'  Friend  Society,  and  various  others, 
including  the  Ragged  School  Society,  which  has  engaged  during  the 
last  few  years  a  considerable  share  of  his  time  and  care,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  procure  for  destitute  children  a  certain  amount  of  education, 
and  for  providing  the  youth  with  employment  as  shoeblacks,  a  project 
that  has  been  eminently  successful. 

It  has  been  stated,  without  being  contradicted,  that  on  the  accession 
of  Viscount  Palmerston  to  office  in  1855,  the  chancellorship  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster  was  offered  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (who  is 
connected  with  Lord  Palmerston  by  marriage)  and  accepted  by  him, 
but  tbat  the  strong  repulsion  between  him  and  some  "high  church" 
members  of  the  cabinet,  on  account  of  the  wide  difference  in  their 
religious  sentiments,  prevented  the  arrangement  being  carried  out. 

SHAH-ALIM  I.  (also  called  Sultan  Moazim  and  Bahaduk  Shah, 
succeeded  as  emperor  of  India  on  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  of  whom 
he  was  the  eldest  surviving  son,  a.D.  1707  (a.h.  1119).  During  the 
life  of  his  father  he  had  been  entrusted  with  various  important  com- 
mands ;  but  his  uniformly  unassuming  deportment  failed  to  disarm 
the  jealous  suspicions  with  which  Aurungzebe  habitually  regarded  his 
sous,  and  he  was  at  one  period,  for  nearly  seven  years,  kept  under 
restraint.  At  the  outset  of  his  reigu  he  had  to  sustain  a  contest  with 
his  two  brothers,  Azim  and  Cambakhsh,  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  splendid  appanages,  the  kingdoms  of  Beejapoor  and  the  Dekkan, 
bequeathed  them  by  their  father ;  but  these  ambitious  princes  were 
successively  defeated  and  slain,  leaving  Shah-Alim  without  a  rival. 
The  remainder  of  his  short  reign  presents  few  events  of  importance, 
being  chiefly  occupied  by  operations  against  the  Sikhs,  who  had  lately 
exchanged  the  character  of  peaceful  devotees  for  that  of  aimed 
fanatics,  and  had  overrun  the  Punjab  and  adjoining  provinces.  He 
died  in  a  fit,  in  his  camp  before  Lahore,  at  the  age  of  seventy  (lunar) 
years,  on  the  16th  of  February  1712  (a.h.  1124),  and  was  succeeded 
after  a  short  civil  war,  by  his  eldest  son  Jehandar-Shah.  His  character 
is  summed  up  by  an  able  native  historian,  Meer  Hussein-Khan,  with  a 


frankness  which  singularly  contrasts  with  the  adulation  usual  in 
eastern  writers :  "  This  emperor  was  extremely  good  natured,  and 
mild  even  to  a  fault ;  but  very  deficient  in  firmness,  for  which  quality 
indeed  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Timour  have  never  been  remark- 
able in  later  times." 

SHAH-ALIM  II.  succeeded  to  the  nominal  rank  of  emperor  on  the 
murder  of  his  father  Alimghir  by  the  vizier  Ghazi-ed-deeu,  November 
1759  (a.h.  1173),  a  fate  which  he  himself  had  only  escaped  by  flying 
from  Delhi  some  time  previous.  He  spent  several  years  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  establish  his  authority  in  some  of  the  provinces  of  tbe 
distracted  empire,  and  is  often  mentioned  by  English  writers  of  that 
period  under  the  name  of  the  Shahzadeh,  or  prince;  but  in  1765  he 
was  compelled  to  throw  himself  on  the  protection  of  the  British,  who 
assigned  him  the  city  and  district  of  Allahabad  for  his  maintenance, 
receiving  in  return  a  formal  grant  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Oriesa,  the 
original  title  deed  of  tho  Anglo-Indian  empire.  His  impatience  to 
return  to  Delhi  however  led  him  to  unite  himself  with  the  Mahrattas 
in  1771 ;  but  he  quickly  found  that  he  had  merely  made  himself  tbe 
tool  of  his  new  allies,  and  after  various  vicissitudes  he  was  seized  and 
blinded  (1788)  by  a  Rohilla  chief  named  Gholam  Khadir,  who  had 
taken  Delhi.  The  recovery  of  the  capital  by  Madajee  Sindiah  restored 
bim  to  liberty,  but  he  continued  virtually  a  captive  of  the  Mahrattas 
till  the  capture  of  Delhi  by  Lord  Lake  in  1803,  when  he  was  rescued 
from  the  miserable  and  degraded  state  to  which  he  had  been  reduced, 
and  assigned  an  annual  pension  of  120,000/.  for  his  support.  JJe 
died  in  1806,  aged  eighty-seven,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Akbar 
Shah  II.,  who  continued  an  English  state  pensioner  all  his  life,  and 
never  exercised  authority  beyond  the  palace  walls.  Akbar  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two,  on  the  28th  of  September  1837. 

SHAHJEHAN,  or  'King  of  tho  World,'  the  title  assumed  by 
Khurrem-Slrah,  the  fifth  of  the  Mogul  emperors  of  India,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Jehanghir  Selim  Shah,  in  1627  (a.h.  1037).  He 
had  borne  a  distinguished  part  in  the  transactions  of  his  father's  reign, 
and  had  the  glory  (1614)  of  first  reducing  the  Rana  of  Oodipoor,  the 
chief  of  the  Rajpoots,  to  submission;  and  in  1616  he  was  declared 
heir  to  the  throne,  though  he  had  then  two  elder  brothers  living,  both 
of  whom  however  died  before  Jehanghir.  He  was  afterwards  employed 
against  Candahar  and  the  Dekkan,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
bravery  and  military  skill ;  but  the  intrigues  of  the  famous  empress 
Noor-  Jehan,  who  favoured  the  pretensions  of  a  younger  prince  named 
Shahriyar,  led  to  his  disgrace  and  recall.  He  was  even  driven  for  a 
time  (1623)  into  open  rebellion,  and  was  never  entirely  reconciled  to 
his  father.  On  the  death  of  JehaDghir  however  the  succession  was 
secured  to  Shahjehan  by  the  fidelity  of  the  vizir  Azof  Jab,  and  Shah- 
riyar was  taken  and  put  to  death.  The  revolt  in  the  following  year 
(1628)  of  a  powerful  chief  named  Khan-Jehan  Lodi,  who  took  refuge 
with  the  independent  Moslem  kings  in  the  Dekkan,  gave  rise  to  a  war 
in  that  quarter  which  lasted  several  years,  and  ended  in  the  total  sub- 
jugation of  the  kingdom  of  Ahmednuggur  (1631),  while  the  more 
powerful  states  of  Beejapoor  and  Golcouda  were  compelled  (1636)  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  court  of  Delhi.  A  war  with  the  Uzbeks  in  Balkh 
(1644-47)  was  attended  with  little  result;  and  Candahar  (which,  after 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Moguls  in  1637,  had  been  recovered  ten 
years  later  by  the  Persians),  defied  all  the  efforts  of  two  successive 
armaments,  led  by  the  princes  Dara-Sheko  and  Aurungzebe,  to  retake 
it.  The  war  in  the  Dekkan  was  renewed  in  1655;  and  Aurungzebe, 
who  was  viceroy  in  the  south,  gained  great  advantages  over  the  two 
kingdoms  which  remained,  Beejapoor  and  Golcouda.  But  a  dangerous 
illness,  which  seized  Shahjehan  in  1657,  led  to  a  premature  civil  war 
between  his  four  sons  for  the  succession.  The  eldest,  Dara-Sbeko, 
had  been  destined  by  his  father  for  the  heir ;  but  he  was  overthrown 
by  the  united  forces  of  Aurungzebe  and  Morad,  who  entered  Agra 
(1658),  and  deposed  their  father,  while  Auruugzebe,  speedily  getting 
rid  of  Mourad,  proclaimed  himself  emperor.  Shoojah,  the  fourth 
brother,  was  shortly  after  defeated  and  driven  out  of  India ;  and  Dara, 
being  taken  prisoner  the  next  year  in  a  fresh  attempt,  was  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Aurungzebe.  From  this  period  Shahjehan  was 
confined  by  his  ungrateful  son  to  the  citadel  of  Agra,  though  con- 
stantly treated  with  respect  and  allowed  an  ample  establishment.  He 
died  there,  December  1666  (a.h.  1076),  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of 
his  age.  The  reign  of  Shahjehan  was  the  epoch  of  the  greatest  splen- 
dour and  prosperity  of  the  Mogul  dynasty,  though  its  territory  was 
afterwards  greatly  extended  by  Aurungzebe.  The  wise  regulations 
introduced  by  Akbar  for  securing  impartial  justice  to  all  classes  of  his 
subjects,  Hindoo  as  well  as  Moslem,  were  still  in  full  force ;  and 
Tavernier,  who  visited  India  during  this  reign,  says  that  Shahjehan 
"  reigned  not  so  much  as  a  king  over  his  subjects,  but  rather  as  a 
father  over  his  family  and  children."  The  magaificence  of  his  court 
was  unequalled  even  in  the  tales  of  Oriental  pomp.  The  famous 
'  peacock  throne,'  the  jewels  composing  which  were  valued  at 
6,500,000/.,  was  constructed  by  his  orders;  but  the  most  durable 
monuments  of  his  greatness  are  the  numerous  and  splendid  public 
buildings  which  he  erected.  The  city  of  New  Delhi,  or  Shahjehana- 
bad,  with  its  fortified  imperial  palace  and  noble  mosque,  was  built 
under  his  direction ;  but  the  superb  mausoleum  of  the  Taj-Mahal, 
near  Agra,  which  he  built  for  the  sepulchre  of  his  favourite  queen, 
and  in  which  he  himself  lies  interred,  is  unsurpassed  perhaps  by  any 
edifice  either  in  Europe  or  Asia  for  chaste  elegance  of  design  and 
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beauty  of  execution.  Notwithstanding  this  vast  expenditure,  his 
finances  were  so  well  regulatod,  that  after  defraying  the  cost  of  his 
military  expeditions,  and  maintaining  an  army  of  200,000  men,  lie  left 
the  treasure  of  24,000,000/.  (Khali-Khan),  the  savings  of  an  annual 
revenue  of  from  25,000,000/.  to  30,000,000/.  But  all  this  prosperity 
greatly  declined  under  Aurungzebe,  whose  bigotry  led  him  to  renew 
the  oppression  of  the  Hindoos,  and  whose  resources  were  exhausted 
by  tho  civil  wars  to  which  this  gavo  rise,  aud  by  his  iusatiublo  thirst 
for  conquest. 

SHAH  ROKH  BEHADIR,  called  also  Siiahrokii  Mirza  ('Bohadir' 
signifying  ' a  champion,'  and  'Mirza'  'a  prince '),  was  the  fourth  son 
of  Tamerlane.  The  news  of  his  birth  was  brought  to  his  father,  it  is 
said,  while  ho  was  playing  at  chess,  and  when  he  had  just  given  chock 
to  the  king  (Shah)  with  bis  castlo  (Kokh) :  from  these  two  words  tho 
name  of  tho  sou  was  formed.  Ho  succeeded  his  father  a.h.  807 
(a.d.  1405),  and  was  engaged  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  wars 
with  Cara  Yousuf,  a  Turcoman  priuco  of  the  dynasty  of  tho  Black 
Sheep,  and  with  the  sons  of  this  potentate.  He  defeated  the  father  in 
three  different  battle?,  nnd  was  equally  successful  against  his  two  sons 
Jehanshah  and  Iskender.  He  however  restored  the  province  of  Azer- 
bijan  to  Jehanshah,  whom  he  made  his  tributary,  and  left  Iskender  to 
wander  from  province  to  province.  In  A.H.  818  (a.d.  1416),  Shah 
Kokh  restored  the  famous  fortress  of  the  city  of  Herat,  which  his 
father  had  laid  in  ruins,  employing  upon  this  work  7000  men.  He 
also  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Herat  itself,  as  well  as  those  of  Merou ;  the 
latter  had  been  in  ruins  since  the  irruption  of  Gengis  Khan. 

The  children  of  Shah  Rokh  were  :  Uleg  Beg,  who  governed  Mawaran- 
nahar,  or  the  country  beyond  the  Oxus ;  Abul-fatha  Ibrahim,  who 
governed  Persia  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  and  died  twelve  years 
before  him,  leaving  behind  him  many  public  works,  amongst  others  a 
college;  he  had  deservedly  the  reputation  of  a  liberal  patron  of  litera- 
ture ;  Mirza  Baisankar,  or  Baisangor,  who  also  died  in  his  father's 
lifetime,  a  year  before  his  brother  just  mentioned,  leaving  three 
children,  who  reigned  separately  or  jointly,  and  waged  the  most 
bloody  wars  with  one  another ;  Soyurgatmish,  who  commanded  under 
his  father  in  India  aDd  the  country  of  Gazneh,  and  died  a.h.  830 
(a.d.  1427);  and  Mirza  Mohammed  Jouki,  who  died  a.h.  848  (a.d.  1445). 
The  Transoxan  provinces  given  to  Ulug  Bey  had  been  previously  held 
by  Mirza  Khalil  Sultan,  grandson  of  Tamerlane  and  nephew  of  Shah 
Rokh,  who  confirmed  him  in  this  government.  But  of  this  he  was 
despoiled  by  a  rebel  courtier,  who  kept  him  prisoner ;  and  on  the 
death  of  the  rebel,  tho  provinces  of  Persian  Irak  and  Azerbijan  were 
given  to  the  restored  prince  in  lieu  of  his  original  territory.  Shah 
Rokh  himself  died  after  an  illustrious  reign  of  forty-three  years,  at  tho 
age  of  seventy-one,  at  Ray  iu  Persia. 

SHAH-ZEMAUN  ('King  of  the  Age')  became  king  of  Cabul  and 
Afghanistan  on  the  death  of  his  father  Timour  Shah  a.d.  1793 
(a.h.  1208),  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  elder  brother  Humayoon: 
another  brother,  Mahmood,  was  also  defeated  in  battle  and  driven 
iuto  Persia.  The  Doorauni  kingdom  had  fallen  into  great  disorder 
during  the  indolent  reign  of  Timour ;  but  instead  of  bending  his  efforts 
to  re-establish  subordination  in  his  dominions,  he  became  possessed 
with  the  ambition  of  emulating  the  Indian  conquests  of  his  grand- 
father Ahmed  Shah,  expelling  the  Mahrattas  from  Delhi,  and  restoring 
the  ascendency  of  the  Moslems.  With  these  views,  aud  encouraged 
by  the  invitation  of  the  Rohillas,  he  three  times  (in  1795-96-98) 
invaded  the  Punjab  aud  occupied  Lahore;  but  though  his  movements 
occasioned  considerable  alarm  to  the  Mahrattas  (who  remembered 
their  former  defeats  by  the  Afghans),  and  even  to  the  British  in  Bengal, 
who  assembled  a  force  on  their  frontier  to  check  his  progress  in  case 
of  need,  he  was  in  each  instance  recalled  by  the  attacks  of  the  Persians 
and  Uzbeks  on  the  north  and  west,  and  by  the  renewed  attempts  of 
his  brother  Mahmood  on  the  crown.  The  unpopularity  of  the  vizir 
Wuffadar  Khan  detached  many  nobles  from  the  king's  party ;  and  the 
drsertion  of  Futteh  Khan,  the  powerful  chief  of  the  Barukzyes, 
enabled  Mahmood,  in  1800,  to  possess  himself  of  Caudahar.  A  force 
sent  against  him  was  dispersed ;  and  Shah-Zemaun,  flying  towards 
Cabul,  was  treacherously  seized  and  given  up  to  his  brother,  by  whom 
he  was  blinded  and  imprisoned.  Mahmood  now  became  king,  but 
was  dethroned  in  his  turn,  after  two  years,  by  Shah-Shoojah-al-Mulk 
(the  lately  restored  prince),  who  was  full  brother  to  Shah-Zemaun. 
The  latter  was  now  released  and  treated  with  kindness ;  but  when 
Shoojah  was  driven  from  his  throne  in  1809,  the  blind  Shah-Zemaun 
accompanied  his  flight,  and  died  in  exile. 

SHAKHOVSKY,  PRINCE  ALEXANDER  ALEX ANDRO VIC E, 
a  prolific  and  popular  Russian  dramatic  author,  was  born  in  1777,  at 
a  village  in  the  government  of  Smolensk.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1793,  but  in  1801  obtained  the  more  congenial  appointment  of  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  theatre.  The  war  of  1812  recalled  him  to  the 
army  and  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  Cossaks,  but  after  its 
conclusion  he  resumed  the  duties  of  management.  He  retired  with  a 
pensiou  in  1818,  and  died  iu  1846.  During  his  lifetime  Prince 
Shakhovsky,  was  the  most  conspicuous  of  Russian  dramatic  authors, 
and  was  sometimes  styled  the  Russian  Kotzebue.  The  number  of 
his  plavs  is  loosely  said  to  have  approached  a  hundred  ;  many  of  them 
were  translations  aud  adaptations  chiefly  from  the  French.  Amoug 
them  may  be  found  a  refashionment  of  Shakspere's  '  Tempest,'  and  a 
Irama  founded  on  Walter  Scott's  '  Black  Dwarf.'    The  original  play 


which  is  considered  his  host,  bears  the  title  of  '  Aristophanes, '  and  m 
founded  on  tho  history  of  the  great  Athenian  flUflMtlll  I  another,  a 
comedy,  '  What  you  don't  like  don't  listen  to '  ('No  lyuho  ne  ulushay ';, 
and  a  third,  '  A  lesson  to  Coquette*,'  are  also  of  unusual  merit,  ilis 
vaudevilles  and  light  comedies  are  considered  his  most  successful 

eiforti, 

SHAKSPERE,  WILLIAM.  The  controversies  about  the  greatest 
poet  of  England  begin  with  tho  spelling  of  his  name.  The  three 
signatures  of  his  will  ara  ko  obscure  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  he  wrote  his  name  Siiak.sit.ui:  or  Siiakspeakk.  Tho  auto- 
graph iu  the  copy  of  Florio's  Montaigne,  purchased  by  the  British 
Museum,  is  decidedly  Suaksi'erk.  In  a  mortgage  deed  purchased  by 
the  Corporation  of  London  it  is  Shaksper.  In  the  Stratford  Kegisten* 
of  his  own  baptism  and  burial,  and  of  the  baptism  of  his  children,  it 
is  Siiaksi'KUK.  In  the  folio  of  1623  it  is  Shakespeari:.  The  most 
usual  mode  iu  which  the  nanio  was  written  appears  to  have  been 
Shakspere. 

Stoevens,  one  of  the  editors  of  his  works,  says  "  All  that  is  known 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  concerning  Shakspeare  is — that  he  was 
born  at  Stratford-upon-Avon — married  and  had  children  there  — went 
to  London,  where  he  commenced  actor,  and  wrote  poems  and  plays — 
returned  to  Stratford,  made  his  will,  died,  and  was  buried."  This  is 
not  "all  that  is  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty.''  There  is  indeed 
a  lamentable  deficiency  in  the  materials  for  Shakspere'.s  life,  Buch  as 
perhaps  exists  in  no  similar  instance  of  a  man  so  eminent  amongst  his 
contemporaries.  Mr.  Ilallam  has  justly  observed  "  All  that  insatiable 
curiosity  and  unwearied  diligence  have  detected  about  Shakspere 
serves  rather  to  disappoint  and  perplex  us  than  to  furnish  the  slightest 
illustration  of  his  character.  It  is  not  the  register  of  his  baptism,  or 
the  draft  of  his  will,  or  the  orthography  of  his  name,  that  we  seek. 
No  letter  of  his  writing,  no  record  of  his  conversation,  no  character  or 
him  drawn  with  any  fulness  by  a  contemporary,  can  be  produced." 
But  if  we  have  nothing  but  registers,  and  title  deeds,  and  pedigree*, 
and  wills,  we  must  be  content  with  these  '  spoils  of  time,'  in  the 
absence  of  matters  which  bring  us  nearer  to  the  individual.  We  have 
however  the  possibility  left  of  throwing  some  light  upon  the  obscurity, 
by  grouping  the  records,  amidst  the  mass  of  circumstances  of  which 
they  form  so  small  a  part.  We  have  the  '  tombstone  information,'  as 
such  facts  have  been  called  ;  but  we  have  something  more.  The  life 
of  Shakspere  has  to  us  the  value  above  that  of  all  other  values  in  con 
nection  with  his  writiugs.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may 
be  as  to  the  dates  of  particular  works,  there  is,  upon  the  whole,  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  enable  us  to  class  those  works  in  cycles.  This 
species  of  inquiry  forms  no  unimportant  part  of  the  biography  of 
Shakspere  ;  and  new  views  may,  without  impropriety,  be  based  upon 
the  new  circumstances  connected  with  the  poet's  literary  history 
which  have  been  opened  to  us  by  diligent  inquirers  during  recent  years. 

In  the  register  of  baptisms  of  the  parish  church  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  we  find,  under  the  date  of  April  26,  1564,  the  entry  of  the 
baptism  of  William,  the  son  of  John  Shakspere.  The  entry  is  in 
Latin — "  Gulielmus  filius  Johannes  Shakspere."  The  date  of  William 
Shakspere's  birth  has  always  been  taken  as  tbre<  days  before  his 
baptism  ;  but  there  is  certaiuly  no  evidence  of  this  fact.  Who  was 
John  Shakspere,  the  father  of  William  ?  The  same  register  of  baptism 
shows,  it  is  reasonably  conjectured,  that  he  had  two  daughters  baptised 
in  previous  years — Jone,  September  15tb,  155S  ;  Margaret,  December 
2nd,  1562.  Auother  brief  entry  in  another  book  closes  the  record  of 
Margaret  Shakspere;  she  was  buried  on  the  30th  of  April,  1563. 
There  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  elder  daughter,  Jone,  died  also  in 
infancy  ;  for  another  daughter  of  John  Shakspere,  also  called  Jone, 
was  baptised  in  1569.  William  was  iu  all  probability  the  first  of  the 
family  who  lived  beyond  the  period  of  childhood.  From  these  records, 
then,  we  collect,  that  John  Shakspere  was  married  and  living  in  tho 
parish  of  Stratford  in  1558.  He  was  no  doubt  settled  there  earlier; 
for  in  the  archives  of  the  town,  by  which  his  course  may  be  traced 
for  some  years,  we  find  that  he  was,  in  1556,  one  of  the  jury  of  the 
Court-leet;  in  1557  one  of  the  ale-tasters;  at  Michaelmas  of  that  year, 
or  very  soon  afterwards,  ho  was  elected  a  burgess  or  junior  member  of 
the  corporation  ;  in  1558  and  1559  ho  served  the  office  of  constable, 
which  duty  appears  then  to  have  been  imposed  upon  the  younger 
members  of  the  corporate  body;  lastly,  in  1561,  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  chamberlains.  Here  then,  previous  to  the  birth  of  William 
Shakspere,  we  find  his  father  passing  through  the  regular  gradations  of 
those  municipal  offices  which  were  filled  by  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants  of  a  country  town. 

There  have  been  endless  theories,  old  and  uew,  as  to  the  worldly 
calling  of  John  Shakspere.  There  are  aueh  nt  registers  iu  Stratford, 
minutes  of  the  Common  Hall,  proceedings  of  the  Court-leet,  pieas  of 
the  Court  of  Record,  writs,  which  have  been  hunted  over  with 
unwearied  diligence,  aud  yet  they  tell  us  little  of  John  Shakspere; 
and  what  they  tell  us  is  too  often  obscure.  When  he  was  elected  au 
aldermau  in  1565,  we  can  trace  out  the  occupations  of  his  brother 
aldermen,  aud  readily  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  municipal 
authority  of  Stratford  was  vested,  as  we  may  naturally  suppose  it  to 
have  been,  in  the  hands  of  substantial  tradesmen,  brewers,  bakers, 
butchers,  grocers,  victuallers,  mercers,  woollen-drapers.  On  rare 
occasions,  the  aldermen  aud  burgesses  constituting  the  town-council 
affixed  their  signatures,  for  greater  solemnity,  to  some  order  of  the 
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court;  and  on  the  29th  of  September,  in  the  seventh  of  Elizabeth,  we 
have  nineteen  names  subscribed,  aldermen  and  burgesses.  There  is 
something  in  this  document  which  suggests  a  motive  higher  than  moro 
curiosity  lor  calling  up  these  dignitaries  from  their  happy  oblivion, 
saying  to  each,  "  Uost  thou  use  to  write  thy  name?  or  I  ast  thou  a 
mark  to  thyself  like  an  honest,  plain-dealing  man?"  Out  of  the 
nineteeu,  six  only  can  answer,  "  I  thank  God  I  have  hem  so  well 
brought  up  that  I  can  write  my  name."  We  were  reluctant  to  yield 
our  assent  to  Malone's  assertion  that  Shakspere's  father  had  a  mark  to 
himself.  The  marks  are  not  distinctly  affixed  to  each  name  in  this 
document ;  but  subsequent  discoveries  establish  the  fact  that  he  used 
two  marks— one,  something  like  an  open  pair  of  compasses  ;  the  other, 
the  common  cross.  Even  half  a  century  later,  to  write  was  not  held 
indispensable  by  persons  of  some  pretension.  One  of  the  aldermen  of 
Stratford  in  1565,  John  Wheler,  is  described  in  the  town-records  as  a 
yeoman.  Ho  must  have  been  dwelling  in  Stratford,  for  wo  have  seen 
that  he  was  ordered  to  take  the  office  of  high  bailiff,  an  office  demanding 
a  near  and  constant  residence.  Wo  can  imagine  a  moderate  landed 
proprietor  cultivating  his  own  soil,  renting  perhaps  other  land,  seated 
in  a  house  iu  the  town  of  Stratford,  such  as  it  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  10th  century,  as  conveniently  as  in  a  solitary  grange  several  miles 
away  from  it.  Such  a  proprietor,  cultivator,  jeoinau,  we  consider 
John  Shakspere  to  havo  been.  In  1556  John  Shakspere  was  admitted 
at  the  Court-leet  to  two  copyhold  estates  in  Stratford.  Hero  then  is 
John  Shakspere,  before  his  marriage,  the  purchaser  of  two  copy  holds 
in  Stratford,  both  with  gardens,  and  one  with  a  croft,  or  small  inclosed 
Meld.  In  1570  John  Shakspere  is  holding,  as  tenant  under  William 
t  loptou,  a  meadow  of  fourteen  acres,  with  its  appurtenances,  called 
liijjon,  at  the  annual  rent  of  eight  pounds.  When  he  married,  the  estate 
of  Asbies,  within  a  short  ride  of  Stratford,  came  also  into  his  posses- 
sion ;  and  so  did  some  lauded  property  at  Snitterfield.  With  these 
facts  before  us,  scanty  as  they  are,  can  we  reasonably  doubt  that  John 
Shakspere  was  living  upon  his  own  land,  renting  the  land  of  others, 
actively  engaged  in  the  business  of  cultivation,  in  an  age  when  men  of 
substance  very  often  thought  it  better  to  take  the  profits  direct  than 
to  share  them  with  the  tenant?  The  belief  that  the  fatherof  Shakspere 
was  a  small  lauded  proprietor  and  cultivator,  employing  his  labour  and 
capital  in  various  modes  which  grew  out  of  the  occupation  of  land, 
otiers  a  better,  because  a  more  natural,  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  early  life  of  the  great  poet,  than  those  stories  which 
would  make  him  of  obscure  birth  and  servile  employments.  Take  old 
Aubrey's  story,  the  shrewd  learned  gos-ip  and  antiquary,  who  survived 
Shakspere  some  eighty  years  : — "  Mr.  William  Shakespear  was  born  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  His  father  was  a 
butcher,  and  I  have  been  told  heretofore  by  some  of  the  neighbours  that 
w  hen  he  was  a  boy  he  exercised  his  father's  trade ;  but  when  he  killed  a 
calf  he  would  do  it  in  high  style,  and  make  a  speech.  There  was  at  that 
time  another  butcher's  son  in  this  town  that  was  held  not  at  all  inferior 
to  him  for  a  natural  w  it,  his  acquaintance  and  cottaceau,  but  died  young." 
The  story,  however,  has  a  variation.  There  was  at  Stratford,  in  the 
year  1693,  a  clerk  of  the  paiish  church,  eighty  years  old, — that  is,  he 
was  three  years  old  when  William  Shakspere  died, — and  he,  pointing 
to  the  monument  of  the  poet  with  the  pithy  remark  that  he  was  the 
"best  of  his  family,"  proclaimed  to  a  member  of  one  of  the  Inn3  of 
Court  that  "this  Shakespeare  was  formerly  in  this  town  bound 
apprentice  to  a  butcher,  but  that  he  ran  from  his  master  to  London." 
His  father  was  a  butcher,  says  Aubrey  ;  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
butcher,  says  the  parish  clerk.  Akiu  to  the  butcher's  trade  is  that  of 
the  dealer  in  wool.  It  is  upon  the  authority  of  Betterton,  the  actor,  j 
who,  iu  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  made  a  journey  into 
Warwickshire  to  collect  anecdotes  relating  to  Shakspere,  that  Rowe 
tells  us  tiiat  John  Shakspere  was  a  dealer  in  wool: — "His  family,  as 
appears  by  the  register  and  the  public  writings  relating  to 
that  town,  were  of  good  figure  and  fashion  there,  and  are  mentioned 
as  gentlemen.  His  father,  who  was  a  considerable  dealer  in  wool, 
had  so  large  a  family,  ten  children  in  all,  that  though  he  was  his 
eldest  son,  he  could  give  him  no  better  education  than  his  own  em- 
ployment.'' Malone  was  a  believer  in  Rowe's  account;  and  he  was 
confirmed  in  his  belief  by  possessing  a  piece  of  stained  glass,  bearing 
the  arms  of  the  merchants  of  the  staple,  which  had  been  removed 
from  a  window  of  John  Shakspere's  house  in  Henley  Street.  1  But, 
unfortunately  for  the  credibility  of  Rowe,  as  then  held,  Malone  made 
a  discovery,  as  it  is  usual  to  term  such  glimpses  of  the  past :  "  I  began 
to  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  obtain  any  certain  intelligence  con- 
cerning his  trade;  when,  at  length,  I  met  with  the  following  entry, 
iu  a  very  ancient  manuscript,  containing  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings iu  the  bailiff  's  court,  which  furnished  me  with  the  long-sought-for 
information,  and  ascertains  that  the  trade  of  our  great  poet's  father 
w  as  that  of  a  glover;  "  Thomas  Siche  de  Arscotte  in  com.  Wigorn. 
querit*  versus  John  Shakyspare  de  Stretford,  in  com.  Warwic.  Glover, 
iu  plac.  quod  reddat  ei  oct.  libras,  &c."  This  Malone  held  to  be 
decisive.  Mr.  Collier  and  Mr.  Halliwell  affirm  that  the  word  Glo,  with 
the  second  syllable  contracted,  is  glover:  and  we  accept  their  in- 
terpretation. Rut  wo  still  hold  to  the  belief  that  he  was,  in  1550',  a 
lauded  proprietor  and  an  occupier  of  land;  one  who,  although  sued  as 
a  glover  on  the  17th  June  of  that  year,  was  a  suitor  in  the  same 
court  on  the  19th  November,  in  a  plea  against  a  neighbour  for 
unjustly  detaining  eighteen  quarters  of  barley.     We  think,  that 


butcher,  dealer  in  wool,  glover,  may  all  be  reconciled  with  our  position, 
that  ho  was  a  landed  proprietor,  occupying  land.  Harrison,  who 
mingles  laments  at  the  increasing  luxury  of  the  farmer,  with  some- 
what contradictory  denouncements  of  the  oppression  of  the  tenant  by 
the  landlord,  holds  that  the  landlord  is  monopolising  the  tenant's 
profits. — "  Most  sorrowful  of  all  to  understand,  that  men  of  great 
port  and  countenance  are  so  far  from  suffering  their  farmers  to  have 
any  gaiu  at  all,  that  they  them&elves  become  graziers,  butchers, 
tanners,  s ll eep-m asters,  woodmen,  and  dcuique  quid  non,  thereby  to 
enrich  themselves,  and  bring  all  the  wealth  of  the  country  into  their 
own  hands,  leaving  the  commonality  weak,  or  as  an  idol  with  broken 
or  fecblo  arms,  which  may  in  time  of  peace  have  a  plausible  show,  but, 
when  necessity  Bhall  enforce,  have  an  heavy  and  bitter  sequel.''  Has 
not  Harrison  solved  the  mystery  of  the  'butcher;'  explained  the 
tradition  of  the  '  wool-merchant ; '  shown  how  John  Shakspere,  the 
'  woodman,'  naturally  sold  a  pieoe  of  timber  to  the  corporation,  which 
we  find  recorded  ;  and,  what  is  most  difficult  of  credence,  indicated 
how  the  '  glover '  is  reconcileablo  with  all  these  employments  f  We 
open  an  authentic  record  of  this  very  period,  and  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  is  palpable:  In  John  Strype's  'Memorials  Ecclesiastical 
under  Queen  Mary  I.,'  under  the  date  of  1558,  we  find  this  passage: 
"  It  is  certain  that  one  Edward  Home  suffered  at  Newent,  where  this 
Deighton  had  been,  and  spake  with  one  or  two  of  the  same  parish 
that  did  see  him  there  burn,  and  did  testify  that  they  kuew  the  two 
persons  that  made  the  fire  to  burn  him ;  they  were  two  glovers  or 
i-'ELXIjongers."  A  fellmonger  and  a  glover  appear  from  this  passage 
to  have  been  one  and  the  same.  The  fellmonger  is  he  who  prepares 
skins  for  the  use  of  the  leather-dresser,  by  separating  the  wool  from 
the  hide — the  uatural  coadjutor  of  the  sheep-master  and  the  wool- 
man. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  who  was  the  mother  of  William  Shakspere? 
His  father  died  in  1601.  Ou  the  9th  of  September  1608,  we  have  an 
entry  in  the  Stratford  register  of  burial,  "Mary  Shakspere,  widow." 
It  is  stated  iu  a  bill  of  chancery,  of  the  date  of  November  24th,  1597, 
that  John  Shakspere  and  Mary  his  wife  were  "lawfully  seised  in  their 
demesne  as  of  fee  as  in  the  right  of  the  said  Mary  of  and  in  one 
messuage  and  one  yard  land,  with  the  appurtenances,  lying  and  being 
in  Wylnecote."  In  the  will  of  Robert  Arden,  dated  November  24th 
1556,  we  fiud,  "  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  youngest  daughter  Mary 
all  my  land  in  Willmecote,  called  Asbyes,  and  the  crop  upon  the 
ground,"  &c.  We  shall  presently  have  occasion  more  particularly  to 
refer  to  a  grant  of  arms  made  to  John  Shakspere  in  1569,  and  con- 
firmed in  1599.  In  the  latter  document  it  is  recited  that  he  "  had 
married  the  daughter  and  one  of  the  heirs  of  Robert  Arden,  of 
Wellingcote."  The  grandfather  of  Mary  Arden  was  groom  of  the 
chamber  to  Henry  VII.,  and  he  was  the  nephew  of  Sir  John  Arden, 
squire  of  the  budy  to  the  tame  king.  Sir  Johu  Arden  was  a  son  of 
Walter  Arden,  and  of  Eleanor,  the  daughter  of  John  Hampden  of 
Buckinghamshire.  There  were  thus  the  ties  of  common  blood 
between  William  Shakspere  and  one  of  tho  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  next  generation — John  Hampden,  who  was  a  student  in  the 
Inner  Temple  when  the  poet  died.  Mary  Ardeu's  property  has  been 
computed  to  be  worth  some  hundred  and  ten  pounds  of  the  money  of 
her  time.  It  is  probable  that' Mary  Arden  became  the  wife  of  John 
Shakspere  soon  after  her  father's  death,  which  was  in  1556. 

Of  these  parents,  then,  was  William  Shakspere  born,  in  1564,  in 
the  town  of  Stratford.  But  in  what  part  of  Stratford  dwelt  his 
parents  in  the  year  1564  ?  It  was  ten  years  after  this  that  his  father 
became  the  purchaser  of  two  freehold  houses  in  Henley-street — houses 
that  still  exist — houses  which  the  people  of  England  have  agreed  to 
preserve  as  a  precious  relic  of  their  greatest  brother.  William 
Shakspere,  then,  might  have  been  born  at  either  of  his  father's  copy- 
hold houses,  in  Greenhill-street,  or  in  Henley-street;  he  might  have 
been  born  at  lngou  ;  or  his  father  might  have  occupied  one  of  the  two 
freehold  houses  in  Henley-street  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  his  eldest 
son.  Tradition  says,  that  William  Shakspere  was  born  in  one  of  these 
houses ;  tradition  points  out  the  very  room  in  which  he  was  born. 
Whether  Shakspere  were  born  here,  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  property  was  the  home  of  his  boyhood. 

At  the  time  when  Shakspere's  father  bought  this  house,  it  was,  no 
doubt,  a  mansion  as  compared  with  the  majority  of  houses  iu  Strat- 
ford. There  is  au  order  from  the  Privy  Council  to  the  bailiff  of 
Stratford,  after  a  great  fire  which  happened  there  in  1614,  pointing 
out  that  fires  had  beeu  very  frequently  occasioned  there  "by  means 
of  thatched  cottages,  stacks  of  straw,  furzes,  and  such-like  combustible 
stuff,  which  are  suffered  to  be  erected  and  made  confusedly  in  most 
of  the  principal  parts  of  the  town  without  restraint."  Stratford,  like 
nearly  every  other  town  of  England  in  that  day,  closely  built,  imper- 
fectly drained,  was  subject  to  periodical  visitations  of  the  pla?u-:. 
From  the  average  annual  number  of  births  and  burials  we  may  infer 
that  the  usual  number  of  the  inhabitants  was  about  1200.  When 
William  Shakspere  was  about  two  months  old,  the  plague  broke  out  in 
this  town,  and,  in  the  short  space  of  six  months,  238  persons,  a  fifth  of 
the  population,  fell  victims.  The  average  annual  mortality  was 
about  forty.  No  one  of  the  family  of  Shakspere  appears  to  have  died 
during  the  visitation.  In  1566  another  son,  Gilbert,  was  born.  The 
head  of  this  growing  family  was  actively  engaged,  no  doubt,  in 
private  and  public  duties.     In  1568  John  Shakspere  became  the 
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bailiff,  or  chief  magistrate,  of  Stratford.  Tbil  office,  (luring  tho 
period  in  which  he  held  it,  would  confer  rank  upon  him,  in  au  ago 
when  the  titles  and  degrees  of  men  were  attended  to  with  great 
exactness.  Malone  says  that,  from  tho  year  1009,  tho  entries,  either 
in  the  corporation  books  or  the  parochial  register*,  refei  ring  to  the 
father  of  tho  poet,  bear  the  addition  of  master,  and  that  this  honour- 
able distinction  was  in  consequence  of  his  having  sol  ved  the  oilice  of 
baililf.  We  doubt  this  inference  exceedingly.  John  >Shakspere 
would  not  havo  acquired  a  permanent  rank  by  having  tilled  an  annual 
office.  But  he  did  acquire  that  permanent  rank  in  the  year  1MJ9,  In 
the  only  way  in  which  it  could  bo  legally  acquired.  A  grant  of  arn.s 
was  then  made  to  him  by  Robert  Cooke,  (Jlareucieux.  Tho  grant  itself 
is  lost,  but  it  was  confirmed  by  Dethick,  Garter  King  at  Arms,  and 
Camden,  in  1599.  That  confirmation  contains  the  following  preamble : 
"Being  solicited,  and  by  erediblo  report  informed,  that  John  Shak- 
spere,  now  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  gent., 
whose  parent  and  great  grandfather,  late  antecessor,  for  his  faithful 
and  approved  service  to  tho  late  most  prudent  prince,  King  Henry  VII., 
of  famous  memory,  was  advanced  and  rewarded  with  lands  and  tene- 
ments, given  to  him  in  those  parts  of  Warwiekeiro  where  they  have 
coutinued  by  some  descents  in  good  reputation  and  credit :  and  for 
that  the  paid  John  Shakspere  having  married  the  daughter  and  one 
of  tho  heirs  of  Robert  Arden  of  Wellingcoto,  in  the  said  county,  and 
also  produced  this  his  ancient  coat  of-arms,  heretofore  assigned  to  him 
w  hilst  he  was  her  majesty's  officer  and  bailiff  of  that  town  :  in  con- 
sideration of  the  premises,"  &c.  Nothing,  we  should  imagine,  could 
be  clearer  than  this.  John  Shakspere  produces  his  ancient  coat-of- 
arms,  assigned  to  him  whilst  he  was  baililf  of  Stratford  ;  and  he 
recites  also  that  he  married  one  of  the  heirs  of  Arden  of  Welliugcote. 
Garter  and  Clarencieux,  iu  consequence,  allow  him  to  impale  the 
arms  of  Shakspere  with  tho  aucieut  arms  of  Arden  and  Welliugcote. 
The  Shakspere  arms  were  actually  derived  from  the  family  name, 
and  the  united  arms  were  used  in  the  seal  of  William  Shakspere's 
daughter. 

The  free-school  of  Stratford  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
and  received  a  charter  from  Edward  VI.  It  was  open  to  all  boys, 
natives  of  the  borough  ;  au  l,  like  all  the  grammar  schools  of  that  age, 
was  under  the  direction  of  men  who,  as  graduates  of  the  universities, 
wero  qualified  to  diffuse  that  sound  scholarship  which  was  once  the 
boast  of  England.  We  have  no  record  of  Shakspere  having  been  at 
this  school ;  but  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt  that  ho  was  educated 
there.  His  father  could  not  have  procured  for  him  a  bitter  education 
anywhere.  It  is  perfectly  clear  to  those  who  have  studied  his  works 
(without  being  influenced  by  prejudices,  which  have  been  most  care- 
fully cherished,  implying  that  he  had  received  a  very  narrow  education) 
that  they  abound  with  evidences  that  he  must  have  been  solidly 
grounded  in  the  learning — properly  so  called — which  was  taught  in 
grammar-schools.  As  he  did  not  adopt  any  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fession!5, he  probably,  like  many  others  who  have  been  forced  into 
busy  life,  cultivated  his  early  scholarship  only  so  far  as  he  found  it 
practically  useful,  and  had  little  leisure  for  unnecessary  display.  His 
mind  was  too  large  to  make  a  display  of  anything.  But  what  pro- 
fessed scholar  has  ever  engrafted  Latin  words  upon  our  vernacular 
English  with  more  facility  and  correctness?  And  what  scholar  has 
ever  shown  a  better  comprehension  of  the  spirit  of  antiquity  than 
Shakspere  in  his  Roman  plays  ?  The  masters  of  the  Stratford  school, 
from  1572  to  15S7,  were  Thomas  Hunt  and  Thomas  Jenkins.  They 
are  unknown  to  fame.  They  were  no  doubt  humble  and  pious  men, 
satisfied  with  the  duties  of  life  that  were  assigned  to  them.  Hunt 
was  the  curate  of  a  neighbouring  village,  Luddingtou.  It  is  mo>t 
probable  that  they  did  their  duty  to  Shakspere.  At  any  rate  they  did 
not  spoil  his  marvellous  intellect. 

There  are  local  associations  connected  with  Stratford  which  could 
not  be  without  their  influence  in  the  formation  of  Shakspere's  mind. 
Within  tho  range  of  such  a  boy's  curiosity  were  the  fine  old  historic 
towus  of  Warwick  and  Coventry,  the  aumptuous  palace  of  Kenilworth, 
the  grand  monastic  ruins  of  Evesham.  His  own  Avon  abounded 
with  spots  of  singular  beauty,  quiet  hamlets,  solitary  woods.  Nor 
was  Stratford  shut  out  from  the  general  world,  as  many  country 
towns  are  ;  it  was  a  great  highway,  and  dealers  with  every  variety  of 
merchandise  resorted  to  its  fairs.  The  eyes  of  Shakspere  must  always 
have  been  open  for  observation.  When  he  was  eleven  years  old 
Elizabeth  made  her  celebrated  progress  to  Lord  Leico  iter's  castle  of 
Kenilworth  ;  and  there  he  might  even  have  been  a  witness  to  some  of 
the  'princely  pleasures'  of  masques  and  mummeries  which  were  the 
imperfect  utterance  of  the  early  drama.  At  Coventry  too  the  ancient 
mysteries  and  pageants  were  still  exhibited  iu  the  streets,  the  last 
sounds  of  those  popular  exhibitions  which,  dramatic  iu  their  form, 
were  amongst  the  most  tasteless  and  revolting  appeals  to  the  senses. 
More  than  all,  the  players  sometimes  even  came  to  Stratford  :  what 
they  played,  and  with  what  degree  of  excellence,  we  shall  presently 
have  occasiou  to  mention. 

The  first  who  attempted  to  write  '  Some  Account  of  the  Life  of 
William  Shakspere,'  Howe,  says,  "  His  father,  who  was  a  considerable 
dealer  in  wool,  had  so  large  a  family,  ten  children  iu  all,  that,  though 
he  was  his  eldest  sou,  he  could  give  him  no  better  education  than  his 
own  employment.  He  had  bred  him,  it  is  true,  for  some  time  at  a  1 
tree-school,  where  it  is  probable  he  acquired  what  Latin  Le  was  master 


of;  but  tho  narrowness  of  his  circumstance*,  and  the  want  of  hia 
an  .  i  tauce  at  home,  forced  his  father  to  withdraw  him  from  thence,  an  1 
unhappily  prevented  his  further  prouciency  in  tliut  language."  Tbil 
statement,  bo  it  remembered,  wax  written  one  bundled  aud  thirty 
years  after  the  event  which  it  professes  to  record — the  early  remov.il 
of  William  Shakspere  front  tho  free-school  to  which  he  had  been  s  ;nt 
by  his  father.  It  is  manifestly  hjllffll  upon  two  MSUDiptions,  both  of 
which  are  incorrect  :  the  tint,  that  his  father  had  a  large  family  of 
ten  children,  and  was  so  narrowed  in  his  circuuintaiic  s  that  he-  could 
not  spare  even  the  time  of  his  eldett  son,  ho  being  taught  lor  nothing; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  sou,  by  hia  early  removal  from  tho  hcIiooI 
where  he  acquired  "  what  Latin  ho  was  master  of,"  was  prevented 
attaining  "a  proficiency  iu  that  language,"  his  works  manifesting  "au 
ignorance  Of  the  ancients."  Tho  family  of  John.  Shakspere  did  not 
consist  of  ten  children.  In  the  year  1678,  when  tho  school  education 
of  William  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  terminated*  and 
before  which  period  his  "assistance  at  homo"  would  rather  havo  been 
embarrassing  than  useful  to  his  father,  the  family  consisted  of  li  ve 
children  :  William,  aged  fourteen  ;  Gilbert,  twelve;  Joan,  nine  ;  Anie-, 
seven;  and  Richard,  four.  Anne  died  early  iu  the  following  year  ; 
aud  in  15S0,  Edmund,  the  youngest  child,  was  born  ;  so  that  tho 
family  never  exceeded  five  living  at  the  same  time.  But  still  the 
circumstances  of  John  Shakspere,  even  with  five  children,  might  have 
been  straitened.  The  assertion  of  Rowe  excited  the  pen  rvering 
diligence  of  Malone;  and  hu  collected  together  a  8' lies  of  documents 
from  which  he  infers,  or  leaves  the  reader  to  infer,  that  John  Shak- 
spere aud  his  family  gradually  sunk  from  their  station  of  respecta- 
bility at  Stratford  into  the  depths  of  poverty  and  ruin.  These 
documents,  we  believe,  were  all  capable  of  another  interpretation. 
The  rise  however  of  the  poet's  father  must  have  been  as  rapid  as  his 
fall — if  he  had  fallen  ;  for  there  is  a  memorandum  affixed  to  the 
grant  of  arms  in  159(5,  "he  hath  lauds  and  tenements,  of  good  wealth 
and  substance,  500'."  Maloue  assumes  that  this  is  a  fictiou  of  the 
Heralds'  Office. 

Inquiries  such  a?  these  would  be  worse  than  useh.ss,  unless 
they  had  some  distinct  bearing  on  the  probable  career  of  William 
Shakspere.  Of  tho  earlier  part  of  that  career  nothing  can,  probably, 
ever  be  known  with  coitainty.  His  father  added  to  his  independent 
ineaus,  we  have  no  doubt,  by  combining  several  occupations  in  the 
principal  one  of  looking  after  a  little  land  ;  exactly  in  the  way  which 
Harrison  has  described.  Shakspere's  youth  was,  iu  all  probability, 
one  of  very  desultory  employment,  which  afforded  him  leisure  to 
make  those  extraordinary  acquisitions  of  general  knowledge  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  made,  or  rather  the  foundation  of  which 
could  not  have  been  established,  during  the  active  life  which  we 
believe  he  led  from  about  his  twentieth  year.  It  is  iu  this  mau- 
ner  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  we  must  reconcile  the  contra- 
dictory traditions  of  his  early  employment.  As  his  father,  carrying 
ou  various  occupations  connected  with  his  little  property,  mL-ht,  alter 
the  lapse  of  years,  have  been  a  woolmau  iu  the  imperfect  recollection 
of  some,  and  a  butcher  in  that  of  others,  so  his  illu>tiious  son,  having 
no  very  settled  employment,  may  have  been  either  reputed  an 
assistant  to  his  father,  a  lawyer's  clerk,  a  schoolmaster,  or  a  wild 
scape  grace,  according  to  the  imperfect  chroniclers  of  a  country-town, 
who,  after  he  returned  amongst  them  a  rich  man,  would  rejoice  in 
gossipping  over  the  wondrous  doings  of  the  boy.  It  is  thus,  we 
believe,  that  old  Aubrey,  having  been  amongst  tho  parish  clerks  aud 
barbers  of  Stratford  some  fifty  years  after  Shakspere  was  dead,  tells 
us,  from  Mr.  Beeston, — "  though,  as  Ben  Jouson  says  of  him,  that  he 
had  but  little  Latin,  and  less  Greek,  he  understood  Latin  pretty  well, 
for  he  had  been  in  his  younger  years  a  schoolmaster  iu  the  couutry." 
His  precocious  gravity  as  a  schoolmaster  must  have  been  as  wonderful 
as  his  poetical  power  ;  for  Aubrey  also  tells  us,  B  this  William,  being 
naturally  inclined  to  poetry  and  actiug,  came  to  London,  I  guess 

about  eighteen,  and  did  act  exceedingly  well   He  began 

early  to  make  essays  at  dramatic  poetry,  which  at  that  time  was  very 
low,  aud  his  plays  took  well.''  Here,  we  think,  is  a  statement  not  very 
far  from  the  truth, — a  statement  derived  from  Aubrey's  London  in- 
formation. The  stories  of  the  butcher  aud  the  schoolmaster  were  Strat- 
ford traditions,  perhaps  also  with  some  shadow  of  reality  about  them. 

The  earliest  connected  narrative  of  Shakspere's  life,  that  of  Rowe, 
thus  briefly  continues  the  history  of  the  boy  : — "  Upon  his  leaving 
school  he  seems  to  have  given  entirely  into  that  way  of  living  which 
his  father  proposed  to  him ;  and  in  order  to  settle  in  the  world  after 
a  family  manner,  he  thought  fit  to  marry  while  he  was  yet  very  young. 
His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  one  Hathaw  ay,  said  to  have  been  a  sub- 
stantial yeoman  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford."  The  information 
which  Bettertou  thus  collected  as  to  Shakspere's  early  marriage  was 
perfectly  accurate.  He  did  marry  "  the  daughter  of  one  Hathaway,"  aud 
he  was  no  doubt  "  a  substantial  yeoman  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Strat- 
ford." Shakspere's  marriage-bond,  which  was  discovered  iu  1S:J6.  has  set 
at  rest  all  doubt  as  to  the  na  ne  aud  residence  of  his  wife.  She  is  there 
described  as  Auue  Hathaway,  of  Stratford,  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester, 
maiden.  At  the  hamlet  of  Shottery,  which  is  in  the  parish  of  Strat- 
ford, the  Hathaway  s  had  been  settled  forty  ye  u  s  before  the  period  of 
Shakspere's  marriage ;  for  iu  the  Warwickshire  Surveys,  in  the  time 
of  Philip  and  Maiy,  it  is  recited  that  John  Hathaway  held  property  at 
Shottery.by  copy  of  Court  Roll,  dated  20th  of  April,  34th  of  Henry  VIII. 
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(1545).  The  Hatbaway  of  Sbakspere's  time  was  named  Richard  ;  and 
the  intimacy  between  him  and  John  Shakspere  is  shown  by  a  precept 
in  an  action  against  Richard  Hathaway,  dated  1506,  in  which  John 
Shakspere  is  his  bondman.  The  description  in  the  marriage-bond  of 
Anne  Hathaway,  as  of  Stratford,  is  no  proof  that  she  was  not  of  Shot- 
tery  ;  for  such  a  document  would  necessarily  have  regard  only  to  the 
parish  of  the  persons  described.  Tradition,  always  valuable  when  it 
is  not  opposed  to  evidence,  has  associated  for  many  years  the  cottage 
of  the  Hathaways  of  Shottery  with  the  wife  of  Shakspere.  Garrick 
purchased  relics  out  of  it  at  the  time  of  the  Stratford  Jubilee ;  Samuel 
Ireland  afterwards  carried  oil'  what  was  called  Sbakspere's  couiting- 
chair  ;  and  there  is  still  in  the  house  a  very  aucient  carved  bedstead, 
which  has  been  banded  down  from  descendant  to  descendant  as  an 
heirloom.  The  house  was  no  doubt  once  adequate  to  form  a  comfort- 
able residence  for  a  substantial  and  even  wealthy  yeoman.  It  is  still 
u  pretty  cottage,  embosomed  by  trees,  and  surrounded  by  pleasant 
pastures ;  and  here  the  young  poet  might  have  surrendered  his 
prudence  to  his  affections.  The  very  early  marriage  of  the  young 
man,  with  one  more  than  seven  years  his  elder,  has  been  supposed  to 
have  been  a  rash  and  passionate  proceeding.  William  Shakspere  was 
married  to  Anne  Hathaway  before  the  close  of  the  year  1582.  He 
was  then  eighteen  years  and  a  half  old.  His  wife  was  considerably 
older  than  himself.  Her  tombstone  states  that  she  died  "on  the  6th 
day  of  August  1623,  being  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years."  In  1623 
Shakspere  would  have  been  fifty-nine  years  old.  The  marriage-bond 
and  licence  were  published,  by  Mr.  Wheler  of  Stratford,  in  the  '  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine.'  The  bondsmen  are,  Fulk  Sandels,  of  Stratford, 
farmer,  and  John  Richardson,  of  the  same  place,  farmer,  and  they  are 
held  and  bound  in  the  sum  of  iOL,  &c.  This  bond  is  dated  the  28th 
of  November,  in  the  25th  year  of  Elizabeth — that  is,  in  1582.  The 
bondsmen  subscribe  their  marks.  The  licence  is  affixed  to  the  bond, 
and  the  remarkable  part  of  this  document  is,  that  they  were  to  be 
married  "  with  once  asking  of  the  bans;"  they  were  not  to  be  married 
"  without  the  consent  "  of  Anne's  friends.  There  is  no  record  where 
they  were  married.  In  1583  an  entry  of  the  baptism  of  "Susanna, 
daughter  to  William  Shakspere"  is  found  in  the  Stratford  register. 
The  entry  is  the  fourth  of  the  month,  the  word  'May  '  being  attached 
to  the  first  entry  of  the  month.  A  comparison  of  the  dates  of  the 
marriage  licence  and  the  baptism  of  Sbakspere's  first  child  pointed  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  same  fault  into  which  the  courtly  Raleigh  and 
the  high-born  Elizabeth  Throgmorton  had  fallen  had  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  humble  family  of  the  Hathaways,  and  had  no  doubt 
made  the  mother  of  the  imprudent  boy-poet  weep  bitter  tears.  AVe 
hold  a  different  opinion.  We  consider  that  the  licence  for  matrimony, 
obtained  from  the  Consistorial  Court  at  Worcester,  was  a  permission 
sought  for  under  no  extraordinary  circumstances  ; — still  less  that  the 
young  man  who  was  about  to  marry  was  compelled  to  urge  on  the 
marriage  as  a  consequence  of  previous  imprudence.  We  believe,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  course  pursued  was  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  customs  of  the  time,  and  of  the  class  to  which  Shakspere  belonged. 
The  espousals  before  witnesses,  we  have  no  doubt,  were  then  consi- 
dered as  constituting  a  valid  marriage,  if  followed  up  within  a  limited 
time  by  the  marriage  of  the  Church.  However  the  Reformed  Church 
might  have  endeavoured  to  abrogate  this  practice,  it  was  unques- 
tionably the  ancient  habit  of  the  people.  It  was  derived  from  the 
Roman  law,  the  foundation  of  many  of  our  institutions.  It  prevailed 
for  a  long  period  without  offence.  It  still  prevails  in  the  Lutheran 
Church.  We  are  not  to  judge  of  the  customs  of  those  days  by  our 
own,  especially  if  our  inferences  have  the  effect  of  imputing  criminality 
■where  the  most  perfect  innocence  existed.  Because  Shakspere's  mar- 
riage-bond is  dated  in  November  1582,  and  his  daughter  is  born  in  j 
May  1583,  we  are  not  to  believe  that  here  was  "haste  and  secresy."  | 
Mr.  Halliwell  has  brought  sound  documentary  evidence  to  bear  upon  ! 
this  question ;  he  has  shown  that  the  two  bondsmen,  Sandels  and 
Richardson,  were  respectable  neighbours  of  the  Hathaway  s  of  Shottery, 
although,  like  Anne  herself,  they  are  described  as  of  Stratford.  This 
disposes  of  the  "  secresy."  In  the  same  year  that  Shakspere  was 
married,  Mr.  Halliwell  has  shown  that  there  were  two  entries  in  the 
Stratford  Register,  recording  the  church  rite  of  marriage  to  have 
preceded  the  baptism  of  a  child,  by  shorter  periods  than  indicated  by 
Shakspere's  marriage-bond ;  and  that  in  cases  where  the  sacredness  of 
the  marriage  has  been  kept  out  of  view,  illegitimacy  is  invariably  noted 
in  these  registers.  The  "haste  "  was  evidently  not  required  in  fear  of 
the  scandal  at  Stratford.  We  believe  that  the  course  pursued  was 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  time,  and  of  the  class  to 
which  the  Shaksperes  and  Hathaways  belonged. 

The  cause  which  drove  Shakspere  from  Stratford  is  thus  stated  by 
Rowe  : — "  He  had,  by  a  misfortune  common  enough  to  young  fellows, 
fallen  into  ill  company ;  and,  amongst  them,  some  that  made  a  frequent 
practice  of  deer-stealing,  engaged  him  more  than  once  in  robbing  a 
park  that  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote,  near  Stratford. 
For  this  he  was  prosecuted  by  that  gentleman,  as  he  thought,  some- 
what too  severely ;  and  in  orJer  to  avenge  that  ill  usage,  he  made  a 
ballad  upon  him.  And  though  tbis,  probably  the  first  essay  of  bis 
poetry,  be  lost,  yet  it  is  said  to  have  been  so  very  bitter,  that  it 
redoubled  the  prosecution  against  him  to  that  degree  that  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  business  and  family  in  Warwickshire  for  some  time, 
and  shelter  himself  in  London."    All  this,  amongst  a  great  deal  of 


falsehood,  probably  contained  some  tissue  of  the  truth — such  as  the 
truth  appeared  to  the  good  old  folks  of  Stratford  in  Betterton's  time, 
who  had  heard  stories  from  their  grandfathers  of  what  a  wild  young 
fellow  the  rich  man  was  who  bought  the  largest  house  in  Stratford. 
Malone  gravely  undertakes  to  get  rid  of  the  deer-stealing  tradition,  by 
telling  us  that  there  was  no  park,  properly  so  called,  at  Charlecote. 
It  is  more  material  that  the  statute  of  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  which 
Malone  also  recites,  shows  clearly  enough  that  the  hunting,  killing, 
or  driving  out  deer  from  any  park,  was  a  trespass  punished  at  the  most 
with  three  mouths'  imprisonment  and  treble  damages.  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  who  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  respectable  inhabitants 
of  Stratford,  acting  as  arbitrator  in  their  disputes,  was  not  very  likely 
to  have  punished  the  sou  of  an  alderman  of  that  town  with  any 
extraordinary  severity,  even  if  his  deer  had  been  taken  away.  To  kill 
a  buck  was  then  an  offence  not  quite  ao  formidable  as  the  shooting  of 
a  partridge  in  our  own  times.  But  we  may  judge  of  the  value  of  the 
tradition  from  some  papers,  originally  the  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Fulrnan, 
an  antiquary  of  the  17th  century,  which,  with  additions  of  his  own, 
were  given  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  on  the  decease  of  the 
Rev.  Richard  Davies,  rector  of  Sandford,  Oxfordshire,  in  1707.  The 
gossip  of  Stratford  had  no  doubt  travelled  to  the  worthy  rector's 
locality,  and  rare  gossip  it  is : — "  He  (Shakspere)  was  much  given  to  all 
unluckiness,  in  stealing  venison  and  rabbits,  particularly  from  Sir  Lucy, 
who  had  him,  oft  whipt,  and  sometimes  imprisoned,  and  at  last  made 
him  fly  his  native  country,  to  hie  great  advancement.  But  his  revenge 
was  so  great  that  he  is  his  Justice  Clodpate;  and  calls  him  a  great 
man.  and  that,  in  allusion  to  his  name,  bore  three  lowscs  rampant  for 
bis  arms."  Is  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  recite  such  legends  to 
furnish  the  best  answer  to  them  ? 

Although  John  Shakspere,  at  the  time  of  his  son's  early  marriage, 
was  not,  as  we  think,  "in  distressed  circumstances,"  his  meaus  were 
not  such  probably,  at  any  time,  as  to  have  allowed  him  to  have  borne 
the  charge  of  his  son's  family.  That  William  Shakspere  maintained 
them  by  some  honourable  course  of  industry  we  cannot  doubt. 
Scrivener  or  schoolmaster,  he  was  employed.  It  is  on  every  account 
to  be  believed  that  the  altered  circumstances  in  which  he  had  placed 
himself,  in  connection  with  the  natural  ambition  which  a  young  man, 
a  husband  and  a  father,  would  entertain,  led  him  to  London  not  very 
long  after  his  marriage.  There,  it  is  said,  the  author  of  '  Venus  and 
Adonis '  obtained  a  subsistence  after  the  following  ingenious  fashion  : 
— "  Many  came  on  horseback  to  the  play,  and  when  Shakspere  fled  to 
London  from  the  terror  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  his  first  expedient 
was  to  wait  at  the  door  of  the  playhouse,  and  hoid  the  horses  of  those 
who  had  no  servants,  that  they  might  be  ready  again  after  the 
performance.  In  this  office  he  became  so  conspicuous  for  his  care  and 
readiness,  that  in  a  short  time  every  man  as  he  alighted  called  for 
Will  Shakspeare,  and  scarcely  any  other  waiter  was  trusted  with  a 
horse  while  Will  Shakspeare  could  be  had."  Steevens  objects  to  this 
surpassing  anecdote  of  the  horae-holding,  that  the  practice  of  'riding' 
to  the  playhouse  never  began,  and  was  never  continued,  and  that 
Shakspere  could  not  have  held  horses  at  the  playhouse-door  because 
people  went  thither  by  water.  We  believe  there  is  a  stronger  objec- 
tion still :  until  '  Will  Shakspere  '  converted  the  English  drama  from 
a  rude,  tasteless,  semi-barbarous  entertainment,  into  a  high  intellec- 
tual feast  for  men  of  education  and  refinement,  those  who  kept  horses 
did  not  go  to  the  public  theatres  at  all.  There  were  representations 
in  the  pr  ivate  houses  of  the  great,  which  men  of  some  wit  and  scholar- 
ship wrote,  with  a  most  tiresome  profusion  of  unmeaning  words, 
pointless  incidents,  and  vague  characterisation, — and  these  were  called 
plays;  and  there  were  '  storial  shows '  in  the  public  theatres,  to  which 
the  coarsest  melo-drama  that  was  exhibited  at  Bartholomew  Fair 
would  be  as  super  ior  as  Shakspere  is  superior  to  the  highest  among 
his  contemporaries.  But  from  1580  to  1585,  when  Shakspere  and 
Shakspere's  boys  are  described  as  holding  horses  at  the  playhouse- 
door,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  English  'drama,'  such  as  we  now 
understand  by  the  term,  had  to  be  created.  We  believe  that  Shak- 
spere was  in  the  most  eminent  degree  its  creator.  He  had,  as  we 
think,  written  bis  '  Venus  and  Adonis,'  perhaps  in  a  fragmentary 
shape,  before  he  left  Stratford.  It  was  first  printed  in  1593,  and  is 
dedicated  to  Lord  Southampton.  The  dedication  is  one  of  the  few 
examples  of  Shakspere  mentioning  a  word  of  himself  or  his  works  : — 
"  I  know  not  how  I  shall  offend  in  dedicating  my  unpolished  lines  to 
your  lordship,  nor  how  the  world  will  censure  me  for  choosing  so 
strong  a  prop  to  support  so  weak  a  burden  ;  only  if  your  honour  seem 
but  pleased,  I  account  myself  highly  praised,  and  vow  to  take  advan- 
tage of  all  idle  hours  till  I  have  honoured  you  with  some  graver 
labour.  But  if  the  first  heir  of  my  invention  prove  deformed,  I  shall 
be  sorry  it  had  so  noble  a  godfather,  and  never  after  ear  ao  barren  a 
land,  for  fear  it  yield  me  still  so  bad  a  harvest.  I  leave  it  to  your 
honourable  survey,  and  your  honour  to  your  heart's  content,  which  I 
wish  may  always  answer  your  own  wish  and  the  world's  hopeful 
expectation."  The  dedication  is  simple  and  manly.  In  1593  then 
Shakspere  had  an  employment — a  recognised  one — for  he  speaks  of 
"  idle  hours  "  to  be  devoted  to  poetr  y.  He  calls  this  poem  too  "  the 
first  heir  of  my  invention."  If  it  "  prove  deformed,"  he  w  ill  never  after 
"  t  ar  (plough)  so  barren  a  land."  Will  he  give  up  writing  for  the  stage 
then  ?  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  low  reputation  of  the  drama 
that  even  the  dramatic  works  which  Shakspeie  had  unquestionably 
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produced  in  1593  woro  not  hero  alluded  to.  The  drama  scareoly  then 
aspired  to  the  character  of  poetry.  The  '  some  graver  labour  '  which 
he  contemplated  was  another  poem  ;  and  he  did  produce  another  next 
year,  which  ho  also  dedicated  to  tho  same  friend.  This  was  the  '  Rape 
of  Lucroce.'  Perhaps  these  poems  wero  published  to  vindicate  his 
reputation  as  a  writer  against  the  jealousies  of  some  of  the  contem- 
porary dramatists.  But  we  still  think  that  ho  used  the  term  '  first 
heir  of  my  invention '  in  its  literal  sense ;  and  that  '  Venus  and 
Adonis' — or  at  least  a  sketch  of  it — was  the  first  production  of  his 
imagination,  his  invention.  It  bears  every  mark  of  a  youthful  com- 
position ;  it  would  have  been  more  easily  produced  by  the  Shakspere 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  than  any  of  his  earlioat  dramas.  He  had  models 
of  such  writing  as  the  '  Venus  and  Adonis'  before  him.  Chaucer  he 
must  have  diligently  studied;  Spenser  had  published  his  'Shepherd's 
Calendar,'  his  Hymns  to  Love  and  Beauty,  aud  other  poems,  when 
Shakspere's  genius  was  budding  amidst  his  native  fields.  But  when 
he  wrote  'Henry  VI.'  or  the  first  'Hamlet,'  where  could  he  seek  for 
models  of  dramatic  blank  verse,  of  natural  dialogue,  of  strong  and 
consistent  character!  He  had  to  work  without  models;  and  this  was 
the  real  '  graver  labour '  of  his  early  manhood.  It  has  been  discovered 
by  Mr.  Collier  that  in  15S9,  when  Shakspore  was  only  twenty-five,  he 
was  a  joint  proprietor  in  the  Blackfriars  theatre,  with  a  fourth  of  the 
othor  proprietors  below  him  in  the  list.  He  had,  at  twenty-five,  a 
staudiug  in  society ;  he  had  the  means,  without  doubt,  of  main- 
taiuuig  his  family;  as  he  advanced  in  the  proprietorship  of  the  same 
theatre,  he  realised  a  fortune.  How  had  he  been  principally  occupied 
from  the  time  he  left  Stratford,  to  have  become  somewhat  rapidly  a 
person  of  importance  among  his  'friends  and  fellows'!'  Wo  think, 
by  making  himself  useful  to  them,  beyond  all  comparison  with  others, 
by  his  writings.  It  appears  to  us  not  improbable  that  even  before 
Shakspere  left  Stratford,  he  had  attempted  6ome  play  or  plays  which 
had  become  known  to  the  London  players.  Thomas  Greene,  who 
in  158G  was  the  fourth  on  the  list  of  the  Blackfriars  shareholders,  was 
said  to  be  Shakspere's  fellow  townsman.  But  the  young  poet  might 
have  found  another  and  more  important  friend  in  the  Blackfriars 
company : — Richard  Burbage,  the  great  actor,  who  in  his  own  day 
was  called  'the  English  Roscius,'  was  also  of  Shakspere's  couuty. 
In  a  Letter  of  Lord  Southampton  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere 
(written  about  1608),  introducing  Burbage  and  Shakspere  to  the 
chancellor,  it  is  said  : — "  They  are  both  of  one  county,  and  indood 
almost  of  one  town."  It  is  perfectly  clear,  therefore,  that  Shakspere, 
from  the  easy  access  that  he  might  have  procured  to  these  men,  would 
have  received  inviting  offers  to  join  them  in  London,  provided  he  had 
manifested  any  ability  which  would  be  useful  to  them.  That  ability, 
we  have  no  doubt,  was  manifested  by  the  production  of  original  plays 
(as  well  as  by  acting)  some  time  before  he  had  attained  the  rank  and 
profit  of  a  shareholder  in  the  Blackfriars  company. 

The  theory  that  Shakspere  had  not  produced  any  of  his  dramas  till 
several  years  after  he  was  a  shareholder  in  the  Blackfriars  theatre,  i3 
generally  upheld  by  the  assertion  that  he  is  not  noticed  by  any  con- 
temporary writer  till  after  the  period  usually  assigned  to  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career  as  a  dramatic  author;  that  is,  about  1592. 
There  is  an  allusion  to  'Hamlet'  by  Nashe,  in  1589;  and  the  most 
reasonable  belief  is,  that  this  was  Shakspere's  '  Hamlet ' — an  earlier 
sketch  than  the  early  one  which  exists.  We  believe  with  Dryden  aud 
Rowe,  that  a  remarkable  passage  in  Spenser's  'Thalia*  applies  to 
Shakspere,  and  that  poem  was  published  in  1 591.  The  application  of 
these  passages  to  Shakspere  is  strongly  disputed  by  those  who  assign 
the  first  of  his  plays  to  1593.  In  an  age  when  there  wex-e  no  news- 
papers and  no  reviews,  it  must  be  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the 
course  of  any  man,  however  eminent,  by  the  notices  of  the  writers  of 
his  times.  An  author's  fame  then  was  not  borne  through  every 
quarter  of  the  land  in  the  very  hour  in  which  it  was  won.  More  than 
all,  the  reputation  of  a  dramatic  writer  could  scarcely  be  known, 
except  to  a  resident  in  London,  until  his  works  were  committed  to 
the  press.  The  first  play  of  Shakspere's,  which  was  printed  was  '  The 
First  Part  of  the  Contention '  ('  Henry  VI.,'  Part  II.),  and  that  did  not 
appear  till  1594.  Now  Malone  says,  "  In  Webbe's '  Discourse  of  English 
Poetry,'  published  in  1586,  we  meet  with  the  name  of  most  of  the 
celebrated  poets  of  that  time ;  particularly  those  of  George  Whetstone 
and  Authony  Munday,  who  were  dramatic  writers ;  but  we  find  no 
trace  of  our  author,  or  any  of  his  works."  But  Malone  does  not  tell  us 
that  in  Webbe's  '  Discourse  of  Poetry'  we  meet  with  the  following 
passage  : — "I  am  humbly  to  desire  pardon  of  the  learned  company  of 
gentlemen  scholars,  and  students  of  the  universities  and  inns  of  court, 
it  I  omit  their  several  commendations  in  this  place,  which  I  know  a 
great  number  of  them  have  worthily  deserved,  in  many  rare  devices 
Bad  singular  inventions  of  poetry;  for  neither  hath  it  been  my  good 
hap  to  have  seen  all  which  I  have  heard  of,  neither  is  my  abiding  in 
such  place  where  I  can  with  facility  get  knowledge  of  their  works." 
"  Three  years  afterwards,"  continues  Malone,  "  Puttenham  printed 
his  '  Art  of  English  Poesy ; '  and  in  that  work  also  we  look  in  vain 
for  the  name  of  Shakspere."  The  book  speaks  of  the  one-aud-thirty 
years'  space  of  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  and  thus  puts  the  date  of  the 
writing  a  year  earlier  than  the  printing.  But  we  hero  look  in  vain 
for  some  other  illustrious  names  besides  those  of  Shakspere.  Malone 
has  not  told  us  that  not  one  of  Shakspere's  early  dramatic  contempo- 
raries is  mentioned — neither  Marlowe,  nor  Greene,  nor  Peele,  nor  Kyd, 
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nor  Lyly.  The  author  evidently  derives  his  knowledge  of  '  poet*  and 
poesy '  from  a  much  earlier  period  than  that  in  which  ho  publi-h-H. 
lie  does  not  mention  Spenser  by  name,  but  ho  does  "that  other  gentle- 
man who  wrote  tho  late  '  Shepherd's  Calendar.' "  Tho  '  Shepherd's 
Calendar'  of  Spenser  was  published  in  tho  year  1579.  Malone  goes 
on  to  argue  that  tho  omission  of  Shakspere's  name,  or  any  other  nolle': 
of  his  works,  in  Sir  John  Harrington's  'Apology  of  Poetry,'  printed 
in  1601,  in  which  he  takes  occasion  to  speak  of  the  theatre,  and  men- 
tions some  of  tho  celebrated  dramas  of  that  time,  is  a  proof  that 
none  of  Shakspere's  dramatic  compositions  had  then  appeared.  Does 
ho  mention  '  Tamburlaine,' or  '  Faustus,' or  '  Tho  Massacre  of  Paris,' 
or  'The  Jew  of  Malta'?  As  he  does  not,  it  may  bo  assumed  with 
equal  justice  that  none  of  Marlowe's  compositions  had  appeared  in 
1591,  aud  yet  wo  know  that  he  died  in  1593.  So  of  Lyly'o  '  Galathea,' 
'Alexander  and  Campaspe,'  'Endymion,'  SCO.  So  of  Greene's  'Orlando 
Furioso,'  'Friar  Bacon,'  and  'James  IV.'  So  of  the  '.Spanish  Tragedy' 
of  Kyd.  The  truth  is,  that  Harrington,  in  his  notice  of  celebrated 
dramas  was  even  more  antiquated  than  Puttenham  ;  and  his  evidence 
therefore  in  this  matter  is  utterly  worthless.  But  Malone  has  given 
his  crowning  proof  that  Shakspere  had  not  written  before  1591,  in  the 
following  words : — "  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  '  Defence  of  Poesie,' 
speaks  at  some  length  of  the  low  state  of  dramatic  literature  at  tho 
time  he  composed  his  treatise,  but  has  not  the  slightest  allusion  to 
Shakspere,  whose  plays,  had  they  then  appeared,  would  doubtless  have 
rescued  the  English  stage  from  the  contempt  which  i3  thrown  upon  it 
by  the  accomplished  writer,  and  to  which  it  was  justly  exposed  by 
the  wretched  compositions  of  those  who  preceded  our  poet.  'The 
Defence  of  Poesie'  was  not  published  till  1595,  but  must  have  been 
written  some  years  before."  There  is  one  slight  objection  to  this  argu- 
ment :  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  in  the 
year  1586;  and  it  would  really  have  been  somewhat  surprising  if  the 
illustrious  author  of  the  '  Defence  of  Poesy '  could  have  included 
Shakspere  in  his  account  "of  the  low  state  of  dramatic  literature  at 
the  time  he  composed  this  treatise." 

If  the  instances  of  the  mention  of  Shakspere  by  his  contemporaries 
during  his  lifetime  be  not  numerous,  we  are  compensated  by  the  fulness 
and  explicitness  of  one  notice — that  of  Francis  Meres,  in  1598.  Short 
as  his  notice  is,  it  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  contribution  which  we 
possess  towards  the  '  Life  '  of  Shakspere.  Meres  was  a  master  of  arts 
of  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  entered  the  church.  In  1553  he 
published  a  book  called  '  Palladia  Tamia,  Wit's  Treasury.'  It  is  a 
collection  of  moral  sentences  from  ancient  writers,  and  it  is  described 
by  Anthony  Wood  as  '  a  noted  school-book.'  Prefixed  to  it  is  '  A 
Comparative  Discourse  of  our  English  Poets.'  Nothing  can  be 
more  decisive  than  this  '  Comparative  Discourse '  as  to  the  rank 
which,  in  1598,  Shakspere  had  taken  amongst  the  most  eminent  of  his 
contemporaries. 

"As  the  Greek  tongue  is  made  famous  and  eloquent  by  Homer, 
Hesiod,  Euripides,  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Pindarus,  Phocylides,  and 
Aristophanes ;  and  the  Latin  tongue  by  Virgil,  Ovid,  Horace,  Silius 
Italicus,  Lucanus,  Lucretius,  Ausonius,  and  Claudianus ;  so  the  Entili-h 
tongue  is  mightily  enriched,  and  gorgeously  invested  in  rare  orna- 
ments and  resplendent  habiliments,  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Spenser, 
Dauiel,  Drayton,  Warner,  Shakspeare,  Marlow  and  Chapman. 

"  As  the  soul  of  Euphorbus  was  thought  to  live  in  Pythagoras,  so 
the  sweet  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives  in  mellifluous  and  honey-tongued 
Shakespeare ;  witness  his  '  Venus  and  Adonis,'  his  '  Lucrece,'  his 
sugared  sonnets  among  his  private  friends,  &c. 

"  As  Plautus  and  Seneca  are  accounted  the  best  for  comedy  and 
tragedy  among  the  Latins,  so  Shakespeare,  among  the  English,  is  the 
most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the  stage ;  for  comedy,  witness  his 
'  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  his  '  Errors,'  his  '  Love  Labours  Lost,'  his 
'  Love  Labours  Won,'  his  Midsummer's  Night  Dream,'  and  his  '  Mer- 
chant of  Venice ;  '  for  tragedy,  his  'Richard  II.,'  '  Richard  III.,'  '  Henry 
IV.,'  '  King  John,'  'Titus  Andronicus,'  and  his  '  Romeo  aud  Juliet.' 

"  As  Epius  Stolo  said  that  the  Muses  would  speak  with  Plautus's 
tongue,  if  they  would  speak  Latin  ;  so  I  say  that  the  Muses  would  speak 
with  Shakespeare's  fine  filed  phrase  if  they  would  speak  English.' 

The  list  of  Shakspere's  plays  which  Meres  gives  in  1598  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  be  a  complete  one.  Previous  to  1598  there  had  been 
only  printed  the  two  Parts  of  the  '  Contention '  (now  known  as  the 
'  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  Henry  VI.'),  '  Richard  III.,'  '  Richard  II.,' 
and  'Romeo  and  Juliet.j  Of  the  six  comedies  mentioned  by  Meres,  not 
one  had  been  published ;  neither  had  'Henry  IV.,'  '  Kiug  John,' nor 
'  Titus  Andronicus  ; '  but,  in  1597,  '  Love's  Labour's  Lost,'  and  the 
'First  Part  of  Henry  IV.,'  had  been  entered  in  Stationers'  HalL 
Without  the  list  of  Meres  therefore  we  could  not  have  absolutely 
shown  that  the  '  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  the  '  Comedy  of  Errors,' 
the  '  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well '  (which  we  have  every  reason  to 
think  was  designated  as  'Love  Labours  Won')  the  'Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,' the  'Merchant  of  Venice,'  the  '  King  John,' and  the 
'Titus  Andronicus,'  were  written  and  produced  before  1598.  The  list 
of  Meres  omits  the  original  '  Hamlet '  and  the  '  Taming  of  the  Shrew,* 
which  we  may  believe  were  produced  before  159S;  but,  looking  at 
Meres'  list  alone,  how  gloriously  had  Shakspere  earned  that  reputation 
which  he  had  thus  acquired  in  1598  !  He  was  then  thirty.four  years 
of  age,  but  he  had  produced  all  his  great  historical  plays,  with  the 
or.ception  of  '  Henry  V.'  and  '  Henry  VIII.'    He  had  given  us  '  Romeo 
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and  Juliet,'  and  Lad  even  'corrected  and  augmented'  it;  the  stage 
was  in  possession,  and  the  fame  acknowledged,  of  six  of  his  most 
delicious  comedies.  Before  the  close  of  that  century  we  have  little 
doubt  that  be  had  also  produced  '  Henry  V./  '  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,'  and  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.' 

Of  the  plays  thus  produced  before  the  close  of  the  16th  century, 
we  would  assign  several  (not  fewer  than  nine,  iucluding  the  doubtful 
plays)  to  the  period  from  Shakspere's  early  manhood  to  1591.  Some 
of  those  dramas  may  possibly  then  have  beon  creatod  in  an  imperfect 
state,  very  different  from  that  in  which  we  have  received  them.  If 
the  '  Titus  Andronicus '  and  '  Pericles '  are  Shakspere's,  they  belong  to 
this  epoch  in  their  first  state,  whatever  it  might  have  heen.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  the  three  plays,  in  their  original  form,  which  we  now 
call  the  three  Parts  of  '  Henry  VI.,'  were  his  ;  and  they  also  belong  to 
this  epoch.  That  '  Hamlet,'  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  probably  more 
imperfect  even  than  the  sketch  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  is  the  play  alluded  to  by  Nashe  in  1589,  we  have  little 
doubt.  In  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  copy,  dated  1602,  there  aro 
passages,  afterwards  omitted,  which  decidedly  refer  to  an  early  state  of 
the  stage.  Amongst  the  comedies, '  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,' 
'  Love's  Labour's  Lost,'  'The  Comedy  of  Errors,'  and  '  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,'  contain  very  strong  external  evidence,  especially  in  the  structure 
of  their  versification,  that  they  belong  to  the  poet's  earliest  period. 
When  the  time  arrived  that  he  had  fully  dedicated  himself  to  the  great 
work  of  his  life,  he  rarely  ventured  upon  cultivating  tho  offshoots  of  his 
early  versification.  The  doggerel  was  entirely  rejected — the  alternate 
rhymes  no  longer  tempted  him  by  their  music  to  introduce  a  measure 
which  is  scarcely  akin  with  the  dramatic  spirit — the  couplet  was 
adopted  more  and  more  sparingly — and  he  finally  adheres  to  the  blank 
verso  which  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have  created — in  his  hands 
certainly  the  grandest  as  well  as  the  sweetest  form  in  which  the  highest 
thoughts  were  ever  unfolded  to  listening  humanity.  We  have  only 
one  drama  to  add  to  this  cycle,  and  that,  we  believe,  was  '  Romeo  and 
Juliet'  in  its  original  form. 

The  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  may  be  taken,  we  apprehend,  as 
a  connecting  link  between  the  dramas  which  beloDg  to  the  first  cycle 
and  those  which  may  be  assigned  to  the  remaining  years  of  the  16th 
century. 

We  have  little  difficulty  in  determining  the  plays  which  belong  to 
Shakspere's  middle  period.  The  list  of  Meres,  and  the  dates  of  the 
original  editions  of  those  plays,  are  our  best  guides.  The  exact  years 
in  which  they  first  appeared  can  only  be  determined  in  one  or  two 
cases ;  and  it  is  of  little  consequence  if  they  could  be  determined. 
The  earliest  of  the  historical  plays  of  this  cycle  were  those  which 
completed  the  great  story  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  '  Richard  III.' 
naturally  terminated  the  eventful  history  of  the  house  of  York; 
'  Richard  II.'  commenced  the  more  magnificent  exhibition  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Both  these  plays  were  printed  in 
1597.  The  two  great  historical  plays  of  '  Henry  IV.'  which  succeeded 
them  were,  no  doubt,  produced  before  1599.  '  Henry  V.'  undoubtedly 
belongs  to  that  year  ;  and  this  great  song  of  national  triumph  grew 
out  of  the  earlier  history  of  the  "  madcap  Prince  of  Wales."  The 
three  latter  histories  are  most  remarkable  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
greatest  comic  power  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  When  the  genius 
of  Shakspere  produced  Falstaff,  its  most  distinguishing  characteristics, 
his  wit  and  humour,  had  attained  their  extremest  perfection.  There 
is  much  of  the  same  high  comedy  in  '  King  John.'  This  was  the 
period  which  also  produced  those  comic  dramas  which  are  most  dis- 
tinguished for  their  brilliancy  of  dialogue — the  "  fine  filed  phrase  " 
which  Meres  describes — '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,' '  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,'  and  '  Twelfth  Night.'  The  '  Merchant  of  Venice,'  and 
'  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,'  belong  to  the  more  romantic  class.  The 
'  Twelfth  Night '  was  originally  thought  to  have  been  one  of  Shaks- 
pere's latest  plays;  but  it  is  now  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  it  was 
acted  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall  in  the  Christmas  of  1601. 

The  close  of  the  16th  century  brings  us  to  Shakspere's  thirty-fifth 
year.  He  had  then  been  about  fifteen  years  in  London.  We  are  not 
willing  to  believe  that  his  whole  time  was  passed  in  the  capital.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  believe  it;  for  the  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  partly 
gossip  and  partly  documentary,  makes  for  the  contrary  opinion. 
Aubrey  tells  us  "  the  humour  of  the  constable  in  '  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream '  he  happened  to  take  at  Grendon  in  Bucks,  which  is 
the  road  from  London  to  Stratford,  and  there  was  living  that  constable 
about  1642,  when  I  first  came  to  Oxon."  The  honest  antiquary  makes 
a  slight  mistake  here.  There  is  no  constable  in  '  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream ; '  but  he  probably  refers  to  the  ever- famous  Dogberry  or 
Verges.  In  the  same  paper  Aubrey  says,  "  he  was  wont  to  go  to  his 
native  country  once  a  year." 

But  we  have  more  trustworthy  evidence  than  that  of  John  Aubrey 
for  believing  that  Shakspere,  however  indispensable  a  protracted  resi- 
dence in  London  might  be  to  his  interests  and  those  of  his  family, 
never  cast  aside  the  link  which  bound  him  to  his  native  town.  In 
1596  his  only  son  died,  and  in  Stratfordhe  was  buried.  The  parochial 
register  gives  us  the  melancholy  record  of  this  loss.  This  event, 
afflicting  as  it  must  have  been,  did  not  render  the  great  poet's  native 
town  less  dear  to  him.  There  his  father  and  mother,  there  his  wife 
and  daughters,  there  his  sister  still  lived.  In  1597  he  purchased  the 
principal  house  in  Stratford.    It  was  built  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  in 


the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  was  devised  by  him  under  the  name  of 
the  great  house.  Dugdale  describes  it  as  "a  fair  house  built  ofbiiek 
aud  timber."  It  appears  to  have  been  sold  out  of  the  Clopton  family 
before  it  was  purchased  by  Shakspere.  In  the  poet's  will  it  is  described 
as  "  all  that  capital  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances, 
in  Stratford  aforesaid,  called  the  New  Place."  The  London  residence 
of  Shakspere  at  this  period  is  stated  to  have  been  in  Southwark,  near 
the  Bear  Garden.  It  is  now  incontestably  proved  that  in  tho  year 
previous  to  1596  Shakspere  held  a  much  more  important  rank  as  a 
sharer  in  the  Blackftiars  theatre  than  in  1589 ;  and  that  the  Globe 
theatre  also  belonged  to  the  body  of  proprietors  of  which  he  was  one, 
A  petition  to  the  privy  council,  presented  in  1596,  was  found  in  the 
State  Paper  Office  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  the  names  of  the  petitioners 
stand  as  follows : — 

"The  humble  petition  of  Thomas  Pope,  Richard  Burbage,  John 
Hemmings,  Augustine  Phillips,  William  Shakespeare,  William  Kempc, 
William  Sly,  Nicholas  Tooley,  and  others,  servants  to  tho  Right 
Honourable  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  her  Majesty." 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  valuable  estate  of  New  Place  was  pur- 
chased  by  Shakspere  through  the  munificent  assistance  of  Lord 
Southampton.  It  is  pleasant  to  believe  such  a  tradition ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  account  for  Shakspere's  property  in  the  theatres,  or  even 
for  his  purchase  of  New  Place  at  Stratford,  that  we  should  imagine 
that  some  extraordinary  prodigality  of  bounty  had  been  lavished  on 
him.  He  obtained  his  property  in  the  theatre  by  his  honest  labours, 
steadily  exerted,  though  with  unequalled  facility,  from  his  earliest 
manhood.  The  profits  which  he  received  not  only  enabled  him  to 
maintain  his  family,  but  to  create  an  estate ;  and  his  was  not  a  solitary 
case.  Edward  Alley  n,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Shakspere,  a  player 
and  a  theatrical  proprietor,  realised  a  fortune ;  and  he  founded  Dulwich 
College. 

It  has  been  held,  especially  by  the  German  critics,  that  the  'Sonnets' 
of  Shakspere  have  not  been  sufficiently  regarded  as  a  store  of  materials 
for  his  biography ;  and  it  has  been  very  ingeniously  attempted  by  a 
recent  writer,  Mr.  Brown,  to  show  that  the  whole  of  these,  with  a  few 
slight  exceptions,  are  to  be  taken  as  a  continuous  poem  or  poems.  He 
calls  them  Shakspere's  '  Autobiographical  Poems.'  But  we  would  ask, 
can  these  154  Sonnets  be  received  as  a  continuous  poem  upon  any 
other  principle  than  that  the  author  had  written  them  continuously  ? 
If  there  are  some  parts  which  are  acknowledged  interpolations,  may 
there  not  be  other  parts  that  are  open  to  the  same  belief  ?  If  there 
are  parts  entirely  different  in  their  tone  from  the  bulk  of  these  Sonnets, 
may  we  not  consider  that  one  portion  was  meant  to  be  artificial  and 
another  real — that  the  poet  sometimes  spoke  in  an  assumed  character, 
sometimes  in  a  natural  one  ?  This  theory  we  know  could  not  hold  if 
the  poet  had  himself  arranged  the  sequence  of  these  verses ;  but  as  it 
is  manifest  that  two  stanzas  have  been  introduced  from  a  poem  printed 
ten  years  earlier — that  others  are  acknowledged  to  be  out  of  order — 
and  others  positively  dragged  in  without  the  slightest  connection — 
may  we  not  carry  the  separation  still  further,  and  believing  that  the 
'begetter'  (by  which  name  some  W.  H.  is  honoured  by  the  bookseller  in 
a  dedication) — the  getter-wp — of  these  sonnets  had  levied  contributions 
upon  all  Shakspere's  ''private  friends" — assume  that  he  was  indifferent 
to  any  arrangement  which  might  make  each  portion  of  the  poem  tell 
its  own  history  ?  We  do  not  therefore  take  up  these  poems  to  "  seize 
a  clue  which  innumerable  passages  give  us,  and  suppose  that  they 
allude  to  a  youth  of  high  rank  as  well  as  personal  beauty  and  accom- 
plishment, in  whose  favour  and  intimacy,  according  to  the  base  pre- 
judices of  the  world,  a  player  and  a  poet,  though  he  were  the  author 
of  '  Macbeth,'  might  be  thought  honoured ;"  and  we  do  not  feel  "  the 
strangeness  of  Shakspeare's  humiliation  in  addressing  him  as  a  being 
before  whose  feet  he  crouched — whose  frown  he  feared — whose  injuries, 
and  those  of  the  most  insulting  kind,  he  felt  and  bewailed  without 
resentment."    (Hallam's  'Hist,  of  Europe.') 

The  view  which  we  take  of  the  probable  admixture  of  the  artificial 
and  the  real  in  the  Sonnets,  arising  from  their  supposed  original  frag- 
mentary state,  necessarily  leads  to  the  belief  that  some  are  accurate 
illustrations  of  the  poet's  situation  and  feelings.  It  is  collected  from 
these  Sonnets,  for  example,  that  his  profession  as  a  player  was  disagree- 
able to  him ;  and  this  complaint,  be  it  observed,  might  be  addressed 
to  any  one  of  his  family,  or  some  honoured  friend,  such  as  Lord 
Southampton,  as  well  as  to  the  principal  object  of  so  many  of  those 
lyrics  which  contain  a  "  leading  idea,  with  variations :  "— 

"  0,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  chide 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  breeds. 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand, 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand." 

But  if  from  his  professional  occupation  his  nature  was  felt  by  him  to 
be  subdued  to  what  it  worked  in — if  thence  his  name  received  a  brand 
— if  vulgar  scandal  sometimes  assailed  him — he  had  high  thoughts  to 
console  him,  such  as  were  never  before  imparted  to  mortal.  Thio 
was  probably  written  in  some  period  of  dejection,  when  his  heart  was 
ill  at  ease,  and  he  looked  upon  the  world  with-  a  slight  tinge  of  indif- 
ference, if  not  of  dislike.   Every  man  of  high  genius  has  felt  something 


an 


of  this.  It  was  reserved  for  the  highest  to  throw  it  off,  "  like  dew- 
drops  from  the  lion's  mane."  After  a  very  full  confederation  of 
Shakspere's  dramatic  works,  wo  are  come  to  tho  conclusion  that  ho 
possessed,  ahove  all  other  men,  so  completo  a  mastery  over  tho  tendency 
to  colour  general  representations  of  life  and  character  with  personal 
views  and  circumstances,  that  he  invariably  went  out  of  himself — that 
he  saw  nothing  through  his  own  individual  feelings — and  that  thus 
none  of  his  portraits  are  alike,  bocause  nono  are  personifications  of 
his  own  nature — his  own  life — his  own  self-consciousness.  If  thoro 
are  somo  portions  of  his  Sonnets  which  are  conceived  in  an  entirely 
different  spirit,  we  think  they  arc  not  very  numerous,  and  must  be 
received  as  evidences  of  personal  character,  habits,  and  feelings,  with 
great  scrupulousness. 

Shakspere  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  16th  century,  and  the 
opening  years  of  the  17th,  was  for  the  most  part  in  London.  In  1598 
we  find  his  townsman,  Richard  Quiney,  writing  him  a  letter,  request- 
ing the  loan  of  thirty  pounds.  Mr.  Alderman  Sturley,  with  reference 
to  some  public  business  of  the  period,  not  only  says  in  a  letter  that 
"  our  countryman,  Mr.  William  Shakspere,  would  procure  us  money," 
but  speaks  "  of  the  friends  he  can  make."  Such  notices  are  decisive 
as  to  the  position  Shakspere  then  held  in  the  estimation  of  the  world. 
In  1601  his  father  died  ;  and  his  burial  is  registered  at  Stratford.  He 
appears  then  to  havo  had  three  brothers  liviog, — Gilbert,  Richard, 
and  Edmund.  Gilbert,  the  next  to  himself,  resided  at  Stratford,  and 
probably  managed  William's  affairs  there  while  he  was  in  London  ; 
for  in  1C02,  when  the  prosperous  poet  bought  a  considerable  quantity 
of  land  near  Stratford,  of  William  and  John  Combe  (107  acres),  the 
counterpart  of  the  conveyance  (which  we  have  seen)  contains  an 
acknowledgment  of  possession  being  given  to  Gilbert  Shakspere,  to  the 
use  of  William.  It  is  probable  that  Gilbert  died  before  William ;  for 
no  mention  is  made  of  him  in  the  poet's  will.  The  younger  son  of 
the  family,  Edmund,  born  in  1580,  followed  the  fortunes  of  his  illus- 
trious brother.  It  was  probably  intended  that  he  should  succeed 
him  in  his  proprietorship  of  the  theatres ;  but  the  register  of  the 
burials  of  St.  Mary  Overies,  in  Southwark,  closes  his  history  iu  1607  : 
"  Edmund  Shakspere,  player,  in  the  church."  Richard  Shakspere 
died  in  1613. 

In  1603  James  I.  ascended  the  throne  of  England.  Lord  South- 
ampton, who  had  so  imprudently  participated  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Essex,  was  a  favourite  of  the  new  king ;  and  one  almost  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  reign  was  a  grant  of  a  patent  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
Blackfriars  and  Globe  theatres.  In  this  patent  the  name  of 
Shakspere  stands  the  second  ;  the  names  mentioned  being  "  Lawrence 
Fletcher,  William  Shakspere,  Richard  Burbage,  Augustine  Phillips, 
John  Hemmings,  Henry  Condell,  William  Sly,  Robert  Armyn,  Richard 
Cowley." 

It  would  appear  that  at  this  period  Shakspere  was*  desirous  of 
retiring  from  the  more  laborious  duties  of  his  profession  as  an  actor. 
He  desired  to  be  appointed,  there  is  little  doubt,  to  the  office  of 
Master  of  the  Queen's  Revels.    Daniel,  a  brother  poet,  was  appointed; 
and  in  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  he  thus 
speaks  of  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  office  : — "  It  seemeth  to  my  I 
humble  judgment  that  one  who  is  the  author  of  plays  now  daily  pre- 
sented on  the  public  stages  of  London,  and  the  possessor  of  no  small  ] 
gains,  and  moreover  himself  an  actor  in  the  King's  company  of  ! 
comedians,  could  not  with  reason  pretend  to  be  master  of  the  Queen's  | 
Majesty's  revels,  forasmuch  as  he  would  sometimes  be  asked  to  approve 
and  allow  of  his  own  writings." 

But  Shakspere  continued  to  hold  his  property  in  the  theatre.  In  I 
1608  the  Corporation  of  London  again  attempted  to  interfere  with  the 
actors  of  the  Blackfriars ;  and  there  being  little  chance  of  ejecting 
them  despotically,  a  negociation  was  set  on  foot  for  the  purchase  of 
their  property.  A  document  found  by  Mr.  Collier  amongst  the  Egerton 
papers  at  once  determines  Shakspere's  position  in  regard  to  his  theatrical 
proprietorship.    It  is  a  valuation,  containing  the  following  item: — 

"Item.  W.  Shakespeare  asketh  for  the  wardrobe 
and  properties  of  the  same  playhouse  500?.,  and 
for  his  four  shares,  the  same  as  his  fellows 
Burbidge  and  Fletcher,  viz.  933?.  6s.  8d.     .     .1433    6  8" 

With  this  document  was  found  another — unquestionably  the  most 
interesting  paper  ever  published  relating  to  Shakspere  :  it  is  a  letter 
from  Lord  Southampton  to  Lord  Ellesmere,  the  lord  chancellor;  and 
it  contains  the  following  passage : — 

"  These  bearers  are  two  of  the  chief  of  the  company  ;  one  of  them 
by  name  Richard  Burbidge,  who  humbly  sueth  for  your  Lordship's 
kind  help,  for  that  he  is  a  man  famous  as  our  English  Roscius,  one 
who  fitteth  the  action  to  the  word  and  the  word  to  the  action  most 
admirably.  By  the  exercise  of  his  quality,  industry,  and  good  behaviour, 
he  hath  become  possessed  of  the  Black  Friars  playhouse,  which  hath 
been  employed  for  plays  since  it  was  built  by  his  father,  now  near 
fifty  years  ago.  The  other  is  a  man  no  whit  less  deserving  favour,  and 
my  especial  friend,  till  of  late  an  actor  of  good  account  in  the  company, 
now  a  sharer  in  the  same,  and  writer  of  some  of  our  best  English  plays, 
which,  as  your  Lordship  knoweth,  were  most  singularly  liked  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  the  company  was  called  upon  to  perform  before  her 
Majesty  at  court,  at  Christmas  and  Shrovetide.  His  most  gracious 
Majesty  King  James  also,  since  his  coming  to  the  crown,  hath  extended 
hia  royal  favour  to  the  company  in  divers  ways  and  at  sundry  times. 


This  other  hath  to  namo  William  Shakespeare,  and  they  in  both  of 
one  county,  and  indeed  alrnoht  of  one  town  :  both  aro  right  famous  in 
their  qualities,  though  it  longeth  not  to  your  lordship's  gravity  and 
wisdom  to  resort  unto  tho  places  where  they  are  wont  to  delight  the 
public  ear.  Their  tnmt  and  suit  now  is,  not  to  be  molested  in  their 
way  of  life  whereby  they  maintain  themselves  and  their  wives  and 
families  (being  both  married  and  of  good  reputation),  as  well  as  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  somo  of  their  dead  fellows." 

Wo  may  now  suppose  that  the  great  poet,  honoured  and  esteemed, 
had  retired  to  Stratford,  retaining  a  property  in  the  theatre  —  regularly 
writing  for  it.  There  is  an  opinion  that  he  ceased  to  act  after  1603. 
In  that  year  his  name  is  found  amongst  tho  performers  of  one  of  J!en 
Jonson's  plays.  But  the  years  from  1604  to  his  death,  in  the  April  of 
1616  were  not  idly  spent.  He  was  a  practical  farmer,  wo  have 
little  doubt.  In  1605  he  bought  a  moiety  of  the  tithes  of  Stratford, 
which  he  would  then  probably  collect  in  kind.  He  occupied  tho  best 
house  of  the  place;  he  had  there  his  'curious  knotted  garden'  to 
amuse  him ;  and  his  orchard  had  many  a  pippin  of  his  '  own  graliing.' 
James  I.  recommended  the  cultivation  of  mulberry-trees  in  England  ; 
and  who  has  not  heard  of  Shakspere's  mulberry-tree?  Vulgar  tradi- 
tion at  this  time  represents  him  as  writing  a  bitter  epitaph  upon  his 
friend  and  neighbour  John  Combe,  as  he  had  satirised  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy.  He  was  doing  something  better.  To  the  first  half  of  the 
period  between  1604  and  his  death  may  be  assigned — '  Lear,' 
'  Macbeth,'  '  Cymbeline,'  '  The  Winter's  Tale,'  and  '  The  Tempest. 
The  very  recital  of  the  names  of  these  glorious  works,  associated  as 
they  are  with  that  quiet  country  town,  its  beautiful  Avon,  its  mea- 
dows, and  its  woodlands,  is  enough  to  make  Stratford  a  name  dear  and 
venerable  in  every  age.  But  there  are  others  to  be  added  to  the 
wondrous  list ;  and  these  probably  belong  to  tho  latter  half  of  tho 
period  : — 'Troilus  and  Cressida,'  '  Henry  VIII.,'  '  Coriolauus,'  'Julius 
Cassar,'  '  Antouy  and  Cleopatra.'  The  direction  of  Shakspere's  mind 
to  Roman  subjects,  in  his  closing  period,  and  the  marvellous  accuracy, 
the  real  substantial  learning,  with  which  he  has  treated  them,  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  he  had  renewed  the  studies  of  his  boyhood  in 
the  last  years  of  his  retirement.  Alfieri  learned  Greek  after  he  was 
fifty.  It  is  our  opinion  that  Shakspere  continued  to  write  till  he  was 
removed  by  death  ;  and  that  the  Roman  plays  were  the  beginning  of  a 
series.    Who  will  finish  that  series  ? 

In  1607  Susanna,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Shakspere,  married  a 
physician  resident  at  Stratford — a  man  of  high  professional  eminence 
— Dr.  Hall.  In  1608  his  grand-daughter  Elizabeth  wa3  born.  To  this 
child  he  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money,  and  all  his  plate,  "  except  my 
broad  silver  and  gilt  bowl."  Shakspere  was  a  grandfather  at  forty- 
three.  In  1608  his  mother  died — the  mother,  doubtless,  of  his  ardent 
love.  There  is  a  curious  record  of  Shakspere's  later  years,  which  was 
recently  discovered  iu  the  library  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
contained  iu  the  '  Diary  of  the  Rev.  John  Ward,  Vicar  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon.'  The  diary  extends  from  1648  to  1679  ;  and  it  contains 
the  following  very  characteristic  entry  : — 

"  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Shakspeare  was  a  natural  wit,  without  any 
art  at  all ;  he  frequented  tho  plays  all  his  younger  time,  but  in  his 
elder  days  lived  at  Stratford,  and  supplied  the  stage  with  two  plays 
every  year :  and  for  it  had  an  allowance  so  large,  that  he  spent  at 
the  rate  of  1000Z.  a  year,  as  I  have  heard. 

"  Shakspeare,  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson  had  a  merry  meeting ; 
and,  it  seems,  drank  too  hard,  for  Shakspeare  died  of  a  fever  there 
contracted." 

Shakspere's  annual  expenditure,  and  the  merry  meeting,  and  the 
hard  drinking,  are  probably  exaggerations.  They  however  show  that 
our  opinion  that  Shakspere  continued  to  write  for  the  stage  after  he 
had  ceased  to  be  an  actor  has  some  foundation  ;  and  that  his  residence 
in  comfort  and  afHuence  at  Stratford  did  not  necessarily  imply  an 
abandonment  of  all  his  former  pursuits.  '  Henry  VIII.,'  upon  every 
rational  construction  of  evidence,  was  produced  at  the  Globe  theatre 
in  1613,  and  was  then  a  new  play. 

We  approach  the  end.  Shakspere,  accordiug  to  the  register  of 
Stratford,  was  buried  on  the  25th  of  April  1616. 

He  survived  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Judith  to  Thomas  Quiney 
only  two  months,  and  he  made  his  will  probably  upon  the  occasion 
of  that  marriage.  It  is  dated  the  25th  of  March,  but  in  the  document 
February  was  first  written,  and  afterwards  struck  out.  By  this  will 
which  is  long,  he  gives  his  real  estate  to  his  eldest  daughter.  Accord- 
ing to  the  received  interpretation  of  hi3  will,  Shakspere  treats  his  wife 
with  neglect  and  "  bitter  sarcasm,"  for  which  estranged  affections 
would  have  been  no  warranty ;  and  consigns  her,  with  a  solemn 
avowal  of  contempt  and  hatred,  to  a  miserable  dependence,  not  even 
recommended  or  implied,  upon  the  bounty  of  their  common  childreu. 
According  to  the  dictum  of  Maloue,  who  first  dragged  this  part  of  his 
will  into  notice  sixty  years  ago,  "  His  wife  had  not  wholly  escaped 
his  memory — he  had  forgot  her, — he  had  recollected  her, — but  so 
recollected  her  as  move  strongly  to  mark  how  little  he  esteemed  her ; 
he  had  already  (as  it  is  vulgarly  expressed)  c«/  her  off,  not  indeed  with 
a  shilling,  but  with  an  old  bed."  It  was  the  object  of  Shakspere  by 
this  will  to  perpetuate  a  family  estate.  In  doing  so  did  he  neglect 
the  duty  and  affection  which  he  owed  to  his  wife  ?  He  did  not.  His 
estates,  with  the  exception  of  a  copyhold  teuement,  expressly  men- 
tioned in  his  will,  were  freehold.   His  wife  was  entitled  to  doicer.  She 
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was  provided  for  amply,  by  the  clear  and  undeniable  operation  of  the 
English  law. 

SHAMOU'L,  or  SAMOU'L,  called  by  Abul  Faraj  ('  Hist.  Dynast.,' 
p.  408)  Samoul  Ben  Yehouda  al-Magrebbi  al-Andalousi ;  by  Ibn 
Abi  Osaibia  (OioGn  al-Ambd  fi  Tabac&tal-Atebba,  '  Fontes  Relationum 
de  Classibus  Medicorum,'  cap.  xi.,  §  18)  Samoul  Ben  Yahia  Ben 
Abbas  al-Magrebi ;  and  by  the  anonymous  author  of  the  '  Arab. 
Philosoph.  Biblioth.'  (quoted  by  Casiri,  '  Biblioth.  Arabico-Hisp. 
Eseur.'  torn.  i.,  p.  440)  Shainoul  Bea  Yehoiidd  al-Andalousi,  an 
emiiicut  Jewish  physician,  who  (as  his  name  implies)  was  born  in 
Spain,  and  was  descended  from  an  African  family.  He  came  with 
his  father  (who  was  also  a  great  philosopher)  to  Azerbijan,  and 
settled  himself  at  Maragha,  a  place  afterwards  famous  in  oriental 
geography  for  the  observatory  of  the  celebrated  astronomer  Nast- 
reddiu  (born  a.h.  598,  a.d.  1200  ;  died  A.H.  673,  a.d.  1273).  He 
particularly  !-tudied  astronomy,  geometry,  mathematics,  and  medicine, 
and  wrote  several  works  on  those  sciences,  of  which  one  exists  in  MS. 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  (Uri,  '  Catal.'  p.  209;  Nicoll  and 
i'usey,  '  Catal,'  p.  003).  He  was  for  some  time  attached  to  the  service 
of  tne  Ptihlewanides,  an  Atabek  dynasty  of  Azerbijan,  founded  by 
11  (1  gbiz  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  after  the  Hejra,  or  the 
twelfth  of  our  era  (see  De  Quignes,  'Hist,  des  Huns,'  &c,  liv.  13, 
tout.  ii.  p.  247).  He  embraced  the  religion  of  Mohammed,  and  wrote 
a  work  against  the  Jews,  in  which  he  accused  them  of  having  inter- 
polated the  Mosaic  Scriptures.  His  children  belonged  also  to  the 
medical  profession.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  at  Maragha,  accord- 
ing to  Abul  Faraj  and  the  anonymous  author  quoted  above,  about 
a.h.  570  (a.d.  1174-5);  according  to  HajjiKhalfa  (and  more  probably), 
a.h.  598  (a.d.  1201-2). 

SHANFARAH,  an  Arabian  poet,  who  lived  before  Mohammed. 
He  was  a  very  swift  runner,  and  his  name  became  proverbial  in 
Arabia.  Having  sworn  vengeance  against  the  family  of  another  Arab 
called  Salman,  he  surprised  and  killed  many  of  its  members,  but  was 
at  last  taken  himself  and  put  to  death.  A  beautiful  poem  of  Shaufarah 
is  extant,  which  is  entitled  '  Lamiyatu-l-arab.'  It  has  been  translated 
by  De  Sacy,  and  published  in  his  '  Chrestomathie  Arabe '  (Paris, 
lb06),  with  excellent  remarks.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  poems  extant 
in  Arabic.  Lamiyat  means  any  poem  rhyming  in  the  letter  lam; 
and  it  was  called  Lamiyat  of  the  Arab,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  later 
poem  by  Toghrai,  a  Persian  poet  who  wioteanother  poem,  which  bears 
the  title  '  Lauiiyatu-l-ajem,'  or  that  of  the  Persian. 

SHARP,  ABRAHAM,  an  ingenious  mechanist  and  a  laborious 
calculator,  was  born  at  Little  Horton,  near  Bradford  in  Yorkshire,  in 
1651.  After  having  received  the  best  education  which  a  country 
school  afforded,  he  was  placed  as  an  apprentice  with  a  merchant  or 
tradesman  at  Manchester;  but  feeling  little  inclination  for  commerce, 
and  being  strongly  disposed  to  scientific  pursuits,  he  prevailed  on  his 
master  to  cancel  his  indentures  before  the  term  of  his  service  was 
expired.  He  then  established  himself  at  Liverpool,  and  there,  while 
in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence  he  kept  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  persons  in  humble  life,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  mathematics,  particularly  of  astronomy,  and  to  the  formation  of 
instruments  for  purposes  connected  with  the  sciences.  It  is  probable 
that  the  school  was  soon  given  up,  for  Ramsden,  the  celebrated 
optician,  who  was  his  grand-nephew,  relates  that  in  his  youth  he  held 
the  post  of  an  exciseman,  and  that  he  quitted  that  employment  on 
obtaining  possession  of  a  small  patrimonial  estate. 

Being  thus  enabled  to  consult  his  own  taste  in  the  choice  of  an 
occupation,  Sharp  came  to  London,  where  he  at  first  hired  himself 
as  a  book-keeper  to  a  merchant;  but,  having  procured  an  introduction 
to  Flamsteed,  this  astronomer  engaged  him,  in  August,  1688,  in 
mounting  the  instruments  which  had  been  provided  for  the  Royal 
Observatory  at  Greenwich.  He  afterwards  constructed  and  graduated 
for  the  observatory  a  mural  sector  whose  radius  was  six  feet  seven 
inches  and  a  half,  and  whose  arc  contained  140  degrees  :  the  degrees 
were  subdivided  by  means  of  diagonal  lines,  according  to  the  method 
in  use  at  that  time,  and  by  a  micrometer  screw ;  and  Flamsteed 
states,  in  the  prolegomena  to  his  '  Historia  Caelestis,'  that  the  zenith 
point  was  determined  by  observing  the  zenith  distances  of  stars  with 
the  instrument  in  direct  and  in  reversed  positions :  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  reversion,  it  was  made  capable  of  being  placed 
alternately  on  the  eastern  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  wall.  Sharp 
also  assisted  his  friend  in  observing  the  right-ascensions  and  declina- 
tions of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  and  in  forming  the  famous  cata- 
logue (the  British)  of  2884  fixed  stars. 

Finding  that  frequent  exposure  to  tbo  cold  air  by  night  injured  his 
health,  he  resigned  his  post  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  and  retired  to 
his  native  town,  where  on  his  recovery,  he  fitted  up  an  observatory  for 
himself,  for  which,  with  his  own  hands,  he  formed  the  lenses  of  the 
telescopes  and  graduated  the  arcs  of  the  instruments  for  measuring 
angles.  Sharp  is  considered  by  Smeaton  as  the  first  who  brought 
hand-graduation  far  on  the  way  to  perfection;  the  art  was  subse- 
quently improved  by  Smeaton  and  Bird,  but  it  has  since  been  super- 
seded by  the  use  of  dividing-engines,  the  invention  of  which  is  due  to 
Ramsden. 

It  is  however  as  an  accurate  calculator  that  Sharp  is  particularly 
distinguished :  after  his  retirement  to  Horton  he  continued  to  assist 
.Flamsteed  in  his  labours,  and  he  computed  for  him  most  of  the  tables 


in  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Historia  Ctelestis ;'  he  was  also  employed 
frequently  in  making  intricate  calculations  for  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  Dr. 
Halley,  and  other  mathematicians.  In  1717  he  published  a  treatise  in 
4to  entitled  '  Geometry  Improved,'  which  contains  an  extensive  and 
accurate  table  of  circular  segments,  with  an  account  of  its  use  in  the 
solution  of  problems;  also  a  table  of  the  logarithms  of  numbers  from 
1  to  100,  and  of  the  prime  numbers  to  1100  (all  computed  to  the 
extent  of  sixty-one  decimal  places),  together  with  subsidiary  tables  to 
be  used  in  forming  from  them  the  logarithms  of  other  numbers.  The 
process  of  computing  logarithms  was  then  far  more  laborious  than  it 
would  be  now,  the  formulae  by  which'the  operations  may  be  greatly 
facilitated  not  having  been  discovered ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
those  formula?  were  not  known  till  after  the  labour  which  they  would 
have  spared  had  been  undergone.  Their  utility  for  the  purposes  of 
computation  consists  therefore  chiefly  in  their  being  the  means  by 
which  the  numbers  given  in  the  earliest  tables  may  easily  be  verified. 

Mr.  Sharp  calculated,  besides,  a  table  of  natural  and  logarithmic 
sines,  tangents,  and  secants  to  every  second  in  the  first  minute  of  a 
degree ;  and  he  determined  to  seventy-four  places  of  decimals  the 
length  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  by  means  of  the  series  expressing 
that  of  an  arc  in  terms  of  its  tangent,  which  had  been  discovered  by 
James  Gregory  in  1671.  The  series,  when  the  arc  =30°,  gives  (after 
being  multiplied  by  6)  for  the  length  of  the  half-circumference,  when 
the  semidiameter  is  equal  to  unity, 
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and  in  this  state  it  was  employed  by  Mr.  Sharp,  who  underwent  the 
immense  labour  of  computing  the  values,  and  taking  the  sum  of  150 
of  the  terms  within  the  braces,  besides  that  of  extracting  the  square 
root  of  3  to  76  decimal  places. 

The  health  of  this  ingenious  man  had  always  been  delicate;  and 
after  he  quitted  London  he  lived  in  a  very  retired  mauner,  receiving 
only  the  occasional  visits  of  two  friends  from  Bradford ;  even  his 
servant  had  seldom  access  to  him,  and  the  food  for  his  meals  was 
placed,  through  a  hole  in  the  wall,  in  a  closet  adjoiuiug  his  study.  It 
is  stated  that  often  during  a  whole  day,  when  deeply  engaged  in  calcu- 
lations, he  took  no  refreshment;  yet  he  found  time  to  keep  up  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  the  great  mathematicians  of  that  age, 
aud  he  regularly  attended  the  services  of  religion  at  a  chapel  for 
dissenters  in  the  town.  He  was  never  married,  and  he  died  July  18, 
1742,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one  years. 

SHARP,  GRANVILLE,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Sharp,  who  held 
a  prebend  in  Durham  cathedral,  and  was  archdeacon  of  Northumber- 
land. Dr.  Thomas  Sharp  was  the  author  of  several  works,  philological, 
antiquarian,  and  religious,  which  were  collected  and  published  iu  6 
vols.  8vo,  Loudon,  1763.    He  was  born  about  1693,  aud  died  in  1758. 

Granville  Sharp  was  born  in  1734.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar, 
but  he  never  practised,  and  quitted  the  study  of  the  law  for  a  situation 
in  the  Ordnance-office,  which  however  he  resigned  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  American  war,  being  opposed  to  those  principles  and  measures 
of  the  British  government  which  led  to  that  war.  He  then  took 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  with,  the  intention  of  pursuing  his  studies  as 
a  private  gentleman. 

Granville  Sharp,  though  a  man  of  considerable  literary  acquirements, 
and  the  author  of  several  works  in  philology,  law,  theology,  and  politics, 
is  chiefly  known  for  the  boldness,  the  ability,  and  the  effect  with  which 
he  stood  forward  as  the  opponent  of  negro  slavery.  In  1769  he  pub- 
lished 'A  Representation  of  the  Injustice  and  Dangerous  Tendency  of 
Tolerating  Slavery  in  England,  with  Remarks  on  the  Opinions  given 
in  1729  by  the  then  Attorney-  aud  Solicitor- General,'  8vo,  Loudon, 
with  an  Appendix,  1772.  His  conduct  however  in  a  case  of  individual 
oppression  first  brought  him  conspicuously  before  the  public.  A  negro 
of  the  name  of  Somerset  had  been  brought  to  London,  and,  falling  ill, 
was  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  master.  Sharp  found  him  in  the  street 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  destitution,  and  took  him  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  where  he  was  restored  to  health,  and  Sharp  then  procured 
him  a  situation  as  a  servant.  About  two  years  afterwards  Somerset 
was  arrested  by  his  old  master,  and  imprisoned  iu  the  Poultry  Compter 
as  a  runaway  slave.  Somerset  applied  to  his  former  friend  Sharp,  who 
brought  the  case  before  the  lord  mayor,  by  whom  it  was  decided  that 
Somerset  should  be  set  at  liberty.  The  master  however,  in  defiance 
of  this  decision,  seized  Somerset  in  the  presence  of  the  lord  mayor 
and  of  Sharp,  and  insisted  upon  his  right  to  his  slave.  Sharp  then 
brought  an  action  against  the  master  for  assault ;  the  case  was  tried, 
and  was  finally  referred  as  a  question  of  law  to  the  twelve  judges;  it 
was  argued  at  three  sittings,  in  January,  in  February,  and  in  May 
1772,  and  by  an  unanimous  decision  the  law  of  England  was  declared 
to  be  that  as  soon  as  a  slave  sets  foot  on  English  territory  he  becomes 
free. 

Sharp  continued  to  exert  himself  in  behalf  of  the  negroes.  He  wrote 
four  pamphlets  against  slavery  in  1776.  At  length  the  Association  for 
the  Abolition  of  Negro  Slavery  was  formed,  the  first  meeting  of  which, 
was  held  in  London  on  the  22nd  of  May  1787,  when  Granville  Sharp 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  twelve  persons  of  whom  it  consisted, 
most  of  whom  were  London  merchants,  and  all  but  two  were  Quakers. 
Iu  this  great  cause  Sharp  continued  to  labour,  as  well  as  in  others 
favourable  to  popular  rights  and  political  freedom.    He  was  opposed 
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to  tho  impressment  of  seamen,  and  a  citizen  of  London  having  boon 
seized  aud  carried  to  tho  Noro,  Sharp  had  him  brought  back  by  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  from  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  aud  ho  was  net 
at  liberty.  He  sent  out  a  number  of  negroes  whom  he  found  in  the 
streets  of  London  to  Siorra  Loono  at  his  own  expouso,  and  also  drew 
up  a  '  Sketch  of  Temporary  Resolutions  for  the  intended  Settlement 
on  the  Urain  Coast  of  Africa,  near  Siena  Leone,'  aud  thus  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  settlement  there,  lie  was  an  advo- 
cate of  parliamentary  reform,  having  as  early  as  1778  published  '  A 
Declaration  of  the  People's  Natural  flights  to  a  share  in  the  Legislature, 
which  is  the  Fundamental  Principle  of  the  British  Constitution  of 
State ;  also  a  Declaration  of  Defence  of  the  same  Doctrine  when 
applied  particularly  to  the  People  of  Ireland,'  8vo,  Loudon.  Granville 
Sharp  continued  to  pass  his  timo  in  those  and  similar  benevolent 
labours  till  his  death,  July  6,  1813,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 

Sharp's  writings  were  numerous,  aud  had  many  readers  at  the  time 
when  they  appeared ;  but  as  most  of  them  are  pamphlets,  and  were 
writti  n  for  temporary  purposes,  they  are  not  much  referred  to  now. 
Among  them  however  are  some  laborious  and  useful  investigations 
into  the  great  principles  of  the  English  constitution,  particularly  his 
'Account  of  tho  Ancient  Divisions  of  the  English  Nation  into  Hundreds 
md  Tithings,'  8vo,  London,  1784;  aud  his 'Account  of  the  English 
Polity  of  Congregational  Courts,  more  particularly  of  the  great  Annual 
Court  of  the  People,  called  Frank  Pledge,'  8vo,  London,  178G.  He 
was  a  zealous  member  of  the  Established  Church,  and  had  a  great 
dislike  to  the  Romau  Catholic  religion,  but  was  liberal  to  Protestant 
dissenters  of  all  classes. 

{Memoirs  of  OranvilleSharp,  Esq.,  composed  from  his  own  Manuscripts 
and  other  authentic  Documents,  4  to,  1820.) 

SHARP,  JAMES,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was  born  in  May, 
1618,  in  the  castle  of  Banff,  where  his  father,  Mr.  William  Sharp, 
resided  in  his  quality  of  sheriff-clerk  of  the  county.  Sharp's  paternal 
grandfather  had  been  a  merchant  of  considerable  eminence  in  the 
town  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  the  younger  son  of  a  gentleman  of  landed 
property  in  Perthshire.  Sharp  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  where  he  is  said  to  have  distinguished  himself  in  the  studies 
then  in  voguo.  On  leaving  college  he  paid  a  visit  to  England,  but 
soon  after  returned  to  his  native  country  on  being  chosen  one  of  the 
regents,  or  professors  of  philosophy,  in  St.  Leonard's  College,  St. 
Andrews,  an  appointment  for  which  he  iB  said  to  have  been  indebted 
to  the  interest  of  his  relation  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  to  whom  he  had  got 
himself  introduced  while  in  the  South.  His  whole  history  evinces  the 
great  talent  he  had  in  insinuating  himself  into  the  favour  of  the  great. 
After  a  short  time  he  exchanged  his  professorship  for  the  office  of 
miuister  of  the  parish  of  Crail,  no  doubt  a  better  living,  to  which  he 
was  appoiuted  by  his  friend  John,  earl  of  Crawford  and  Lindesay. 

These  facts  are  given  on  the  authority  of  a  tract  entitled  '  A  true 
and  Impartial  Account  of  the  Life  of  the  most  Reverend  Father  in 
God,  Dr.  James  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,'  which  is  usually 
quoted  as  printed  in  1723,  although,  according  to  Watt's  '  Bibliotheca,' 
it  was  first  published  in  1719.  The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  make  it 
appear  that  Sharp  was  disinclined  to  Presbytery,  or  at  least  opposed 
to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  from  the  beginning  ;  but  he  must 
at  any  rate  have  complied  with  both  when  he  accepted  his  professor- 
ship and  his  living  in  the  church.  Indeed  it  is  evident  that  he 
assumed  the  appearance  of  great  zeal  for  the  ecclesiastical  system  now, 
after  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  established  in  Scotland,  aud 
with  such  success  as  to  take  in  its  firmest  and  ablest  friends,  so  that 
he  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  and  took  part  in  all  the  councils  of  the 
leaders  of  the  church.  His  affability  and  pleasing  manners  also,  we 
are  told,  made  him  a  favourite  among  his  parishioners. 

In  August  1651,  according  to  Sir  James  Balfour's  '  Annals,' Sharp 
was  one  of  a  number  of  ministers  who  were  seized  and  put  on  board 
ship  at  Broughty,  on  the  Tay,  and  carried  off  prisoners  to  England,  by 
order  of  General  Monk,  who  was  then  overrunning  the  country.  This 
remarkable  passage  in  his  history  is  not  noticed  in  the  common 
accounts  of  Sharp;  but  frequent  allusions  occur  in  the  Presbyterian 
invectives  to  certain  base  compliances,  by  which  he  is  asserted  to  have 
purchased  the  favour  of  Cromwell  on  some  occasion,  and  to  have 
obtained  his  liberty,  while  his  companions  were  left  in  bondage.  He 
appears,  at  all  events,  to  have,  after  some  time,  found  his  way  back  to 
his  charge  at  Crail. 

Some  years  after  this  we  hear  of  him  being  sent  up  to  London  with 
a  commission  from  the  party  in  the  church  called  the  Resolutioners, 
to  plead  their  cause  before  the  Protector  against  Mr.  James  Guthrie, 
minister  of  Stirling,  the  deputy  of  the  opposing  faction,  called  the 
Protestors  or  Remonstrators ;  on  which  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  so 
distinguished  himself  by  his  management  and  address  that  Cromwell 
remarked  to  the  byestandcrs,  "  That  gentleman,  after  the  Scotch  way, 
ought  to  be  styled  Sharp  of  that  ilk."  He  was  no  doubt  selected  for 
this  mission  partly  on  account  of  the  connections  he  had  formed  in 
England.  According  to  Burnet,  Sharp  at  this  time  "seemed  more 
than  ordinary  zealous  for  Presbytery." 

It  is  characteristic  of  Sharp  that,  although  thus  the  agent  of  the 
Resolutioners,  he  always,  according  to  his  friendly  biographer,  kept 
a  good  understanding  with  the  chiefs  of  their  opponents,  the  Pro- 
testors. While  ingratiating  himslf  with  Cromwell  also,  it  seems,  he 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  Charles  II.  during  all  the  time  of 
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his  exile.  Qenoral  Monk  was  oxactly  tho  character  for  such  a  man  to 
get  into  his  hands  at  the  critical  moment  of  tho  Restoration.  It  is 
curtain  that,  whatever  may  have  afterwards  been  thought  or  said  of 
the  acts  by  which  he  had  obtained  his  release  from  Cromwell  wheu 
his  companions  were  left  in  coufuiement,  he  had  either  never  lost  or 
had  completely  regained  tho  eoufidence  of  his  brethren  iu  the  church, 
five  of  whom,  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  aud  the  leading  men  of  their 
party,  when  Monk  began  his  march  from  the  North  of  England  upon 
London,  in  January  1660,  applied  to  him  to  receive  Sharp  as  their 
representative,  and  as  a  person  fully  instructed  iu  their  views. 

The  seven  months  that  followed  form  the  portion  of  Sharp's  history 
which  is  of  tho  most  importance  to  tho  appreciation  of  his  character. 
He  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  arrived  18th  February,  set  out  for 
Breda  4th  May,  returned  to  London  26th  May,  and  appears  to  havo 
remained  there  till  about  tho  middle  of  August.  During  all  this 
time  he  was  in  close  communication  with  all  the  leading  persons  and 
parties  of  the  day;  with  Monk  and  the  chief  of  the  English  aud 
Scottish  nobility  then  in  London;  with  both  the  Presbyteriau  and  tho 
Episcopalian  ministers  there  ;  with  Charles  himself  and  the  members 
of  his  court ;  and  he  also  kept  up  an  active  correspondence  with 
Douglas  and  the  other  ministers  in  Scotland  by  whom  he  had  been 
deputed.  The  numerous  letters  which  passed  between  him  and 
Douglas  havo  been  preserved ;  they  are  now  deposited  in  tho  library 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  a  very  full  abstract  of  them  has 
been  given  by  Wodrow  in  tho  Introduction  to  his  '  History  of  the 
Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Restoration  to  the 
Revolution.'  Mr.  C  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  iu  a  note  to  Kirktou's 
'  Secret  and  true  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Resto- 
ration to  the  year  1678,' observes  that  ''Wodrow  is  accused  of  gross 
injustice  in  garbling  Sharp's  letters  to  Douglas;"  but  that  writer, 
whose  partisanship  is  very  decided,  neither  ventures  to  warrant  the 
truth  of  this  accusation,  nor  professes  to  have  examintd  the  original 
letters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burns,  late  of  Paisley, 
now  of  Toronto  in  Canada,  the  modern  editor  of  Wodrow's  His- 
tory, having  compared,  as  he  tells  us,  the  letters  with  the 
abstract,  asserts,  "  without  hesitation,  as  a  general  result  of  the 
inquiry,  that,  while  the  historian  does  by  no  means  couceal  his 
design  of  exposing  Sharp's  treachery,  he  had  it  in  his  power 
from  these  documents  to  have  held  him  up  to  detestation  in  still 
blacker  colours,  had  he  quoted  all  the  expressions  of  affected  devo- 
tion— all  the  solemn  protestation  of  attachment  to  Presbytery — all 
the  specimens  of  mean  adulation,  and  all  the  bitter  vituperations 
against  his  opponents,  which  these  letters  contain."  Dr.  Burns  pro- 
bably would  not  wish  to  be  considered  a  less  zealous  partisan  than 
Mr.  Sharp  ;  but,  besides  the  authority  his  statement  derives  from  his 
having  actually  seen  and  read  the  original  letters,  it  appears  to  us  to 
be  probable  in  itself.  Wodrow,  though  not  a  critically  exact  historian, 
had  a  most  minute  as  well  as  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  times  of 
which  he  writes,  and  is  a  very  careful  compiler  from  the  vast  store  of 
original  documents  on  which  his  work  is  almost  exclusively  founded  ; 
and,  although  not  a  person  of  much  enlargement  of  mind,  he  cannot 
with  justice  be  called  either  a  violent  or  an  unfair  writer.  His  abstract 
certainly  leaves  a  strong  impression  of  Sharp's  thorough  dissimulation 
and  treachery.  The  opinion  which  Douglas  afterwards  formed  was, 
it  seems,  that  he  had  been  corrupted  and  gained  over  to  the  Episcopa- 
lian side  during  his  visit  to  Breda,  where  he  was  probably  much  with 
Hyde,  and  where  Charles  himself  treated  him  with  the  most  flattering 
favour  and  familiarity  ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  matter  Wodrow  also 
appears  to  coincide.  To  us  his  conduct  has  the  air  of  intrigue  aud 
dishonesty  from  the  commencement  of  his  mission  ;  he  may  not  have 
made  up  his  mind  when  he  left  home  to  support  the  restoration  of 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  but  we  believe  he  set  out  fully  determine. i  to 
take  the  course  as  to  that  matter  which  promised  most  for  his  own 
advancement,  and  that  what  he  saw  of  the  current  in  which  things 
were  running  after  he  got  to  London  very  soon  determined  him  as  to 
the  part  he  should  act. 

Some  of  Sharp's  defenders  however  take  up  other  ground,  and. 
without  disputing  the  correctness  of  Wodrow's  abstract  of  the  letter--, 
deny  that  they  afford  any  evidence  of  his  insincerity,  or  that  we  have 
any  other  reason  for  believing  that  he  was  unfaithful  to  the  cause  of 
Presbytery  so  long  as  he  was  employed  on  this  mission.  When  he 
returned  to  Scotland,  he  brought  with  him  a  letter  from  the  King, 
directed,  "  to  Mr.  Robert  Douglas,  to  be  communicated  to  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh,"  in  which  his  Majesty  declared  his  resolution 
"  to  protect  aud  preserve  the  government  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  as  it 
is  settled  by  law,  without  violation."  This  letter  Sharp's  enemies  will 
have  to  have  been  of  his  composition;  its  mode  of  expression  was  at  least 
ingenious.  The  Scottish  parliament,  which  met  1st  January  1661, 
passed  an  act — suggested,  according  to  Burnet,  at  the  council  table  in 
a  drunken  bout— rescinding  or  repealing  all  acts  passed  since  the 
year  1633 ;  and  this  at  once  abolished  any  legal  establishment  that 
Presbytery  had  ever  received,  and  made  "  the  church  as  it  is  settled 
by  law  "  to  mean  the  old  Episcopal  church  which  had  been  over- 
thrown in  163S.  During  his  late  absence  from  Scotland,  Sharp  had 
been  elected  professor  of  divinity  in  St.  Mary's  college,  St. 
Andrews  ;  ho  was  also  appointed  his  Majesty's  chaplain  for  Scotland, 
with  au  annual  salary  of  2004  sterling ;  aud  now,  having  gone  up 
again  to  London,  on  the  rising  of  parliament,  along  with  Glenraiinj 
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the  chancellor,  and  RotheB,  the  president  of  the  council,  he  was,  in  a 
council  held  at  Whitehall,  nominated  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  He 
returned  to  Scotland  with  the  same  two  noblemen  on  August  31st, 
and  left  again  for  England  on  October  18th  ;  and  about  the  middle  of 
December  he  and  three  of  his  brethren  were  consecrated  with  great 
pomp  at  Westminister  by  the  bishops  of  London  and  Worcester. 

The  history  of  Sharp's  government  of  the  Scottish  Church  cannot 
be  here  detailed.  He  certainly  did  not  allow  any  recollections  of  his 
own  very  recent  renouncement  of  Presbyterianism,  or  of  the  extreme 
zeal  he  had  been  wont  to  profess  for  that  system  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  to  check  his  activity  and  ardour  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  opposite  order  of  things  that  had  been  now  set  up.  The  party  ho 
had  deserted  charge  him  with  an  unrelenting  persecution  of  his  old 
associates,  of  all  who  would  not  apostatise  like  himself,  as  well  as  with 
the  moBt  overbearing  deportment  even  to  those  of  his  own  communion 
who  were  his  inferiors  in  station,  and  with  an  insatiable  ambition  ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  well-authenticated  facts  lend 
strong  countenance  to  these  imputations.  He  may  have  conscien- 
tiously believed  such  a  policy  to  be  necessary,  or  to  be  the  wisest  and 
best ;  but  whatever  were  his  views  or  motives,  it  is  certain  that  we 
find  him  on  all  occasions  the  advocate  for  measures  of  rigour  and 
severity,  aud  constantly  clamouring  for  the  more  strict  execution  of 
the  laws  against  nonconformists. 

In  1663  he  left  the  declining  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Middleton,  to 
whose  support  he  had  been  mainly  indebted  for  his  nomination  to 
the  primacy,  and  attached  himself  to  his  old  adversary  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale  ;  but  their  association  scarcely  lasted  two  years. 

In  1664,  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  he  made  strong 
application  for  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  but  without  success. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1667  he  was  commanded  to  come  no 
more  to  the  council-table,  but  to  remain  within  his  diocese  ;  but  this 
restraint  was  taken  oft'  before  the  end  of  the  year.  On  Saturday,  the 
9th  of  July  1668,  he  was  shot  at  as  he  was  entering  his  coach  in  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh,  by  one  James  Mitchell,  a  conventicle  preacher; 
but  the  ball  was  intercepted  by  the  arm  of  the  Bishop  of  Orkney, 
who  was  following  him  into  the  coach.  The  bishop's  arm  was 
shattered,  but  nobody  attempted  to  apprehend  the  assassin,  who 
was  discovered,  however,  five  years  afterwards,  and  executed  in 
January  1678,  after  a  series  of  proceedings  which,  at  least  according  to 
one  version  of  the  story,  are  little  creditable  to  Sharp's  magnanimity. 
At  last,  on  Saturday,  the  3rd  of  May  1679,  the  archbishop,  while 
travelling  with  his  eldest  daughter  from  Kennoway,  where  he  had 
passed  the  night,  to  St.  Andrews,  was  attacked  by  a  band  of  nine 
enthusiasts  on  Magus  Muir,  within  three  miles  of  that  city,  dragged 
from  his  coach,  and  slaughtered  on  the  spot  with  circumstances  of  the 
most  ferocious  and  pitiless  barbarity.  Various  narratives  of  this 
murder  have  been  collected  by  Wodrow,  and  one  has  been  added  by 
Dr  Burns,  in  his  late  edition  of  that  historian's  work  (4  vols.  8vo, 
Glasgow,  1829) ;  but  the  most  detailed  and  in  all  respects  remarkable 
account  of  the  affair  is  that  drawn  up  by  James  Russell,  one  of  the 
actors  in  it,  which  was  for  the  first  time  printed  by  Mr.  Sharpe  at  the 
end  of  his  edition  of  Kirkton's  History.  The  same  volume  also  con- 
tains a  letter  from  Sir  William  Sharp,  the  archbishop's  son,  giving  an 
account  of  his  father's  murder,  dated  St.  Andrews,  the  10th  of  May. 

By  his  wife  Helen  Moncrief,  daughter  of  the  laird  of  Randereton, 
Archbishop  Sharp  left  a  son,  Sir  William  Sharp,  and  two  daughters, 
both  of  whom  were  married,  the  youngest,  Margaret,  to  William, 
eleventh  Lord  Saltoun,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  lord.  His  portrait, 
from  a  painting  by  Lely,  is  engraved  in  Sharpe's  Kirkton,  and  also  in 
the  last  edition  of  Wodrow.  The  spot  where  he  was  murdered  on 
Magus  Muir  is  still  marked  by  a  stone  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Andrew  Guillan,  one  of  the  only  two  of  the  party  who  were  brought 
to  justice,  whose  body  was  there  hung  in  chains.  A  magnificent 
marble  monument  was  erected  to  the  archbishop  by  his  son  over  the 
place  where  his  remains  were  interred  in  the  parish-church  of  St. 
Andrews,  exhibiting,  besides  a  representation  of  the  murder,  a  long 
and  highly  laudatory  inscription,  a  copy  of  which,  with  a  short 
account  of  the  archbishop,  may  be  found  in  the  '  Reliquiae  Divi 
Andreae '  of  Mr.  George  Martine,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  his 
necretary  (4to.,  St.  Andrews,  1797). 

SHARP,  JOHN,  Archbishop  of  York,  was  born  at  Bradford,  16th 
February  1644  ;  his  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Sharp,  was  engaged  in  trade 
there,  but  is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  the  Sharps  of  Little 
Norton,  a  family  of  great  antiquity  in  Bradford  Dale.  In  1660  he 
was  admitted  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge;  in  July  1667,  he  was 
ordained  deacon. and  priest;  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  he 
became  domestic  chaplain  to  Sir  Heneage  Finch  (then  attorney -gene- 
ral, afterwards  chancellor),  and  tutor  to  his  sons.  Having  taken  his 
master's  degree  at  Oxford  in  1669,  he  was  in  1672,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Finch,  nominated  by  the  crown  to  the  archdeaconry 
of  Berkshire.  When  Finch  was  appointed  the  same  year  lord-keeper, 
he  devolved  the  exercise  of  his  church  patronage  upon  Sharp,  "whose 
conscience,"  says  Nelson,  in  his  '  Life  of  Dr. Bull,' "he  charged  with  an 
impartial  scrutiny  in  this  matter;  adding  withal,  that  he  would  prefer 
none  but  those  who  came  recommended  from  him;  and  that  if  he  led 
him  wrong,  the  blame  should  fall  upon  his  own  soul."  In  1676  Sharp 
was  installed  a  prebendary  of  Norwich;  and  in  1677  he  was  insti- 
tuted to  the  rectory  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  London,  on  which  he  I 


ceased  to  reside  with  his  patron  the  chancellor,  and  took  a  house 
for  himself.  In  1 679  he  commenced  D.D.  at  Cambridge,  and  that 
year  also  he  accepted  the  lectureship  at  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  which 
he  held  till  1083.  In  1681  he  was  made  dean  of  Norwich,  an  appoint- 
ment for  which  he  was  again  indebted  to  the  interest  of  his  steady 
friend  the  chancellor. 

Having  been  chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  he  was  re-nppointed  to  the 
same  office  on  the  accession  of  James  II.,  but  gave  great  offence  aud 
involved  himself  in  some  trouble  by  a  sermon  which  he  soon  after 
preached  in  his  own  church  against  popery.  Sharp  seems  to  have  had 
no  intention  of  provoking  the  royal  displeasure ;  his  sermon  was 
preached  in  reply  to  a  written  argument  in  support  of  the  right  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  style  and  title  of  the  only  visible  catholic 
church,  which  had  been  put  into  his  hands  as  he  was  descending  from 
the  pulpit  on  the  preceding  Sunday ;  and  he  showed  every  disposition 
to  make  up  for  any  offence  he  might  have  given.  On  the  14th  of  June 
1686,  James  addressed  a  letter  to  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  in 
which  he  observed,  that  notwithstanding  the  late  royal  letter  to  the 
two  archbishops,  and  the  directions  concerning  preachers  issued  on 
tho  15th  of  March  1685,  yet  Sharp  had  in  some  of  the  sermons  he  had 
since  preached,  "  presumed  to  make  unbecoming  reflections,  and  to 
utter  such  expressions  as  were  not  fit  or  proper  for  him ;  endea- 
vouring thereby,"  continued  his  majesty,  "  to  beget  in  the  minds  of 
his  hearers  an  evil  opinion  of  us  aud  our  government,  by  insinuating 
fears  and  jealousies,  to  dispose  them  to  discontent,  and  to  lead  them 
into  disobedience  and  rebellion."  And  the  bishop  was  commanded 
immediately  to  suspend  Sharp  from  further  preaching  within  the 
diocese  of  London,  until  he  should  have  given  satisfaction  to  his 
majesty,  and  his  majesty's  further  pleasure  should  be  known.  Compton 
replied,  that  he  should  always  count  it  his  duty  to  obey  the  king  in 
whatever  he  could  perform  with  a  safe  conscience ;  but  that  in  this 
case  he  humbly  conceived  he  was  obliged  to  proceed  according  to 
law,  and  therefore  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  comply.  His  lordship 
however  advised  Sharp  to  abstain  in  the  meantime  from  preaching  ; 
and  on  the  20th  of  June  Sharp  himself  proceeded  to  Windsor  with  a 
petition  to  the  king,  in  which  he  assured  his  majesty,  that  so  far  had 
he  always  been  from  venting  in  the  pulpit  anything  tending  to  schism 
or  faction,  or  anyway  to  the  disturbance  of  his  majesty's  government, 
that  he  had  upon  all  occasions  in  his  sermons,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  set  himself  against  all  sorts  of  doctrines  and  principles  that 
looked  that  way.  "  But,"  the  petition  went  on,  "if  in  any  sermon  of 
his  any  words  or  expressions  have  unwarily  slipped  from  him,  that 
have  been  capable  of  such  constructions  as  to  give  your  majesty  cause 
of  offence,  as  he  solemnly  professes  he  had  no  ill  intention  in  those 
words  or  expressions,  so  he  is  very  sorry  for  them,  and  resolves  for 
the  future  to  be  so  careful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  that  your 
majesty  shall  have  reason  to  believe  him  to  be  your  most  faithful 
subject.  And  therefore  he  earnestly  prayeth  that  your  majesty,  outt 
of  your  royal  grace  and  clemency,  would  be  pleased  to  lay  aside  the 
displeasure  you  have  conceived  against  your  humble  petitioner,  and 
restore  him  to  that  favour  which  the  rest  of  the  clergy  enjoy  under 
your  majesty's  gracious  government."  James  would  not  even  hear 
this  petition  read ;  upon  which  Sharp  left  town  and  went  down  to 
Norwich,  where  he  amused  his  leisure  in  collecting  old  British,  Saxon, 
and  English  coins,  till  at  length,  in  the  beginning  of  January  1687,  a 
letter  from  Sunderland  informed  him  that  he  might  return  to  his 
function.  Kennet,  in  his  '  Complete  History,'  says  that  he  was  indebted 
for  his  recal  to  the  intercession  of  Pepys'  (the  author  of  the  '  Diary '), 
who  was  applied  to  "  as  a  good-natured  man,  with  wife  and  children," 
and  who  "  went  freely  to  the  king,  and  prevailed  with  his  majesty  "  to 
remit  his  displeasure. 

In  August  1688,  Sharp  drew  up  the  reasons  on  which  the  other 
archdeacons  and  himself  declined  to  appear  before  the  ecclesiastical 
commissioners  to  answer  for  not  obeying  the  king's  orders  in  regard 
to  the  reading  of  the  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience.  On  the 
27th  of  January  1689,  he  preached  before  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
on  the  30th  before  the  Convention ;  on  both  occasions  praying  for 
King  James,  although  on  the  28th  the  Commons  had  voted  that  the 
king  had  abdicated  and  that  the  throne  was  vacant.  It  was  not  till 
after  a  long  debate  that  the  House  agreed  to  thank  him  for  his 
sermon,  and  to  request  that  he  would  print  it ;  and  he  thought  it  best 
to  decline  complying  with  that  request.  After  the  settlement  of  the 
new  government,  Sharp  was,  in  September  1689,  promoted  to  the 
deanery  of  Canterbury,  on  the  removal  of  Tillotson  to  that  of  St. 
Paul's.  He  was  pressed  to  accept  the  place  of  one  of  the  deprived 
bishops ;  but  this  his  feelings  would  not  allow  him  to  do,  and  he  ran 
some  risk  of  losing  the  favour  of  King  William,  till  his  friend  Tillotson 
put  it  into  his  head  to  offer  to  accept  the  archbishopric  of  York,  on 
the  pretext  that  such  an  arrangement  would  place  him  in  his  native 
district,  as  soon  as  it  should  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lamplugh, 
who  was  then  very  ill.  He  died,  in  fact,  within  a  fortnight  after,  and 
Sharp  was  consecrated  archbishop  on  the  5th  of  July  1691.  Sharp 
acquired  a  very  high  character  in  this  eminent  office,  which  he 
retained  till  his  death,  at  Bath,  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1714.  He 
enjoyed  considerable  influence  at  court  during  the  reign  of  Anne,  and, 
among  other  things,  is  said  to  have  had  a  share  in  preventing  the 
elevation  of  Swift  to  the  Episcopal  bench.  As  a  preacher,  he  had  a 
clear,  easy,  correct  style  j  and  his  sermons,  which  make  seven  octavo 
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volumes,  only  one  of  which  howover  appeared  during  his  lifetime, 
have  been  repeatedly  priutod.  The  last  edition  was  published  at 
Oxford  in  1810.  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow,  in  a  note  to  Burnet's  '  History 
of  his  Own  Timos,'  says  of  Sharp,  "  Ho  was  a  great  reader  of  Shak- 
speare.  Doctor  Mangey,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  told  mo  that 
he  used  to  recommend  to  young  divines  tho  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
and  Shakspeare.  And  Doctor  Lisle,  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  had  been 
chaplain  at  Lambeth  to  Archbishop  Wade,  told  mo  that  it  was  often 
related  there,  that  Sharp  should  nay  that  tho  liiblo  and  Shakspeare 
made  him  archbishop  of  York."  The  '  Life  of  Archbishop  Sharp,'  by 
bis  sou,  Dr.  Thomas  Sharp,  archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  which  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  compilers  of  the  '  Biographia  Britannica,'  was 
published  at  London  in  2  vols.  8vo,  in  1829. 

SHARP,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  engraver  in  the  line  manner,  was 
born  on  tho  29th  of  January  1749,  in  Haydon-yard,  in  tho  Miuories, 
where  his  father  carried  on  the  business  of  a  gun-maker.  He  was  early 
apprenticed  to  an  engraver  of  door-plates,  and  other  such  articles, 
being  what  is  termed  a  bright  engraver.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
indentures,  Sharp  married  a  French  woman,  and  commenced  business 
in  the  same  line  in  Bartholomew-lane ;  but  ho  soou  exercised  his 
talent  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  art.  His  earliest  elfort  was  au 
engraving  of  the  old  lion  Hector  in  the  Tower  of  London,  from  an 
original  drawing  by  himself.  In  1782  ho  sold  his  shop,  and  removed 
to  a  private  house  in  Vauxhall,  where  he  began  to  engrave  from 
pictures  by  the  old  masters  ;  and  soon  after  he  was  engaged,  in  con- 
junction with  Angus, Heath,  and  Collyer, in  decorating  the  'Novelist's 
Magazine,'  with  plates  after  the  desigus  of  Stothard.  Here  he  also 
completed  the  Landing  of  Charles  II.  after  West,  a  work  which 
Woollett  had  left  unfinished ;  and  he  engraved  some  plates  for  Cook's 
'Voyages;'  and  a  beautiful  oval  work,  after  Bennall,  of  the  Children 
in  the  Wood.  The  profits  of  his  professional  employment  and  a 
legacy  enabled  Sharp  to  take  a  larger  house,  and  he  accordingly 
removed  to  Charles-street,  Middlesex  Hospital.  In  1814,  when 
enjoying  his  highest  reputation,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Vienna,  and  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  offered  to  propose  him  as  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  London  ;  but  Sharp,  coinciding  in  opinion  with 
W  oollett,  Hall,  and  other  engravers,  that  the  art  was  slighted  by  tho 
rule  which  precludes  the  election  of  its  professors  to  the  rank  of 
academician,  declined  the  proferred  compliment.  From  London  he 
went  to  reside  at  Acton,  and  finally  at  Chiswick,  where  he  died  of 
dropsy  in  the  chest,  on  the  25th  July  1824.  Amongst  the  mauy 
works  of  this  eminent  engraver  may  be  enumerated  the  Doctors  Dis- 
puting on  the  Immaculateness  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Ecce  Homo,  after 
Guide;  St.  Cecilia,  after  Domenichino ;  the  Virgin  and  Child,  after 
Carlo  Dolci ;  Diogenes,  after  Salvator  Rosa ;  the  Sortie  from  Gibraltar, 
after  Trumbull ;  the  Destruction  of  the  Floating  Battery  at  Gibraltar, 
after  Copley ;  and  the  portrait  of  John  Hunter,  after  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  The  last  engraving  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  art.  He  also  engraved,  in  some  instances,  figures  in 
the  landscape  plates  of  other  persons.  As  an  iustauce  of  this  may  be 
mentioned  the  group  of  Niobe  in  tho  print  by  Samuel  Smith,  after  the 
original  picture  by  Wilson,  now  in  the  National  Gallery. 

Mr.  Sharp,  though  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life  a  man  of 
shrewdness,  was,  in  matters  of  science  and  religion,  a  visionary  and  an 
enthusiast.  No  imposture  was  too  gross  for  his  belief,  and  no  evidence 
sufficiently  strong  to  disabuse  his  mind.  The  doctrines  of  Mesnier, 
the  rhapsodies  of  the  notorious  Richard  Brothers,  and  the  still  more 
disgusting  exhibitions  of  Johauna  Southcott,  in  turn  found  in  him  a 
warm  disciple ;  and,  in  the  last  case,  an  easy  and  liberal  dupe.  By 
Johanna  and  her  confederates,  Mr.  Sharp  was  induced  to  part  with  the 
bulk  of  his  savings,  under  the  delusion  that  he  was  purchasing  estates 
in  the  New  Jerusalem.  So  confident  was  he  in  her  divine  mission, 
that  although  she  died  several  years  before  him,  he  believed,  up  to 
the  hour  of  his  own  dissolution,  that  she  was  only  in  a  trance.  In  the 
case  of  Brothers,  he  had  so  strong  an  opinion  of  his  prophetic  powers, 
that  he  engraved  two  plates  of  his  portrait,  lest  one  should  not  be 
sufficient  to  produce  the  requisite  number  of  impres-ions  which  would 
be  called  for  on  the  arrival  of  the  predicted  Millenium.  Upon  these 
plates  he  inscribed,  "Fully  believing  this  to  be  the  man  appointed  by 
God,  I  engrave  his  likeness.  W.  Sharp."  [Brothers,  Richard.] 

The  general  style  of  Sharp's  engraving,  though  undoubtedly  original, 
was  formed  from  a  careful  selection  of  the  merits  of  his  eminent  pre- 
decessors and  contemporaries.  The  half-tints  and  shadows  of  his  best 
engravings  are  peculiarly  rich ;  and  his  lines  combiue,  with  great  free- 
dom, a  regularity  and  accuracy  of  position  rarely  attained  without 
mechanical  aid.  In  no  quality  of  his  art  was  he  more  distinguished 
than  in  the  power  which  he  possessed  of  imitating  the  various  textures  | 
of  the  different  parts  of  his  subject,  a  circumstance  which  is  most 
obvious  in  a  fine  impression  of  the  portrait  of  John  Hunter  before 
alluded  to. 

SHARPE,  DANIEL,  F.R.S.,  at  the  time  of  his  decease  president  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  London,  was  born  in  London  in  1806. 
His  mother,  who  died  a  few  weeks  after  his  birth,  was  sister  to  i 
Samuel  Rogers  the  poet.  He  was  educated  at  Waltbamstow,  and 
as  a  boy  early  showed  a  taste  for  the  study  of  natural  history, 
but  he  did  not  commence  seriously  to  work  at  geology  till  after 
he  had  been  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  in  June 


1S29.  In  that  year  he  gave  his  first  memoir  to  the  society,  on  a  new 
species  of  IchthyotU WUi,  1.  gnmMptti  which  however  it  afterward* 
appeared  had  been  previously  described  by  Conybeare,  under  the  name 
of  /.  tmuiroatria. 

Throughout  tho  greater  part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Sharpe  was  actively 
engaged  as  a  merchant,  and  his  business  connection  with  the  wine- 
growing districts  of  Portugal  occasionally  leading  bim  there,  in  1832, 
1839,  1848,  and  1849,  ho  gave  to  tho  Geological  Society  a  series  of 
memoirs  on  tho  rocks  of  tho  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto. 
The  first  is  a  mere  sketch  of  the  general  arrangement  of  the  tertiary 
and  socondary  rocks  by  a  young  and  intelligent  geologist;  the  second, 
on  the  same  subject,  is  fuller  and  moro  definite,  but  not  sufficiently 
complete  in  the  determination  of  fossils  to  fix  the  precise  age  of  the 
strata  described.  It  contains  however  in  an  appendix  some  observa- 
tions of  great  value  on  the  comparative  effects  of  the  great  earthquake 
of  1755  on  the  strata  on  which  Lisbon  stands.  The  destructive  ellects 
of  this  shock  were  chiefly  confined  to  tho  area  occupied  by  the  soft 
tertiary  beds,  while  tho  buildings  erected  on  the  more  solid  iiippurite 
limestone  and  chalk  escaped  entirely.  The  line  of  division  between 
the  shattered  and  entire  buildings  Mr.  Sharpe  found  to  correspond 
precisely  with  the  boundaries  of  the  strata.  In  his  third  memoir  Mr. 
Sharpe  describes  tho  granitic,  gneissic,  clay-slate,  and  coal-bearing 
rocks  of  Vallongo  near  Oporto.  The  clay-slate  he  proved  by  its  fossils 
to  be  of  Lower  Silurian  age,  and  his  sections  show  that  the  strata 
bearing  anthracitic  coal  underlie  the  slate,  and  rest  on  gneiss  pierced 
by  granite.  He  thence  concluded  that  the  coal  is  of  Lower  Silurian 
age.  In  the  obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Sharpe  given  in  the  '  Anniversary 
Proceedings '  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1856,  on  which  the  present 
article  is  founded,  but  with  omissions,  alterations,  and  additions,  the 
following  just  remarks  occur  on  this  subject : — "  In  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  regarding  that  country,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
this  may  be  the  case,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  few  remains 
of  plants  discovered  in  these  strata  are  considered  by  palaeontologists 
to  present  characters  indicative  of  '  carboniferous'  age  ;  and  even  those 
geologists  who  most  stieuously  support  tho  so-called  uniformitarian 
doctrines,  incline  to  attribute  tho  peculiar  position  of  the  coal  to  one 
of  those  great  inversions  of  the  strata  so  frequent  in  highly  disturbed 
districts  of  all  ages,  from  paloeozic  up  to  tertiary  times." 

The  fourth  paper  commences  with  a  succinct  sketch  of  the  general 
geology  of  Portugal,  and  goes  on  to  define  the  limits  of  the  secondary 
rocks  north  of  the  Tagus,  both  by  stratigraphies!  and  palajontological 
evidence.  Long  before  this  paper  was  read,  Mr.  Sharpe  had  acquired 
much  critical  skill  and  knowledge  as  a  palaeontologist,  and  on  palse- 
ontological  principles  he  now  established  the  existence  of  cretaceous 
and  Jurassic  rocks  in  the  country  described.  The  whole  formed  an 
excellent  sketch  of  a  hitherto  undescribed  country,  and  up  to  this 
date  British  geologists  are  chiefly  indebted  to  these  memoirs  for 
the  knowledge  they  possess  of  a  laud  where  the  science  is  almost 
uncultivated. 

Between  1842  and  1844  Mr.  Sharpe  gave  four  memoirs  to  the 
Geological  Society,  on  the  Silurian  aud  Old  Red-=andstouc  rocks  of 
Wales  and  the  north  of  England,  territories  previously  chiefly  illus- 
trated by  the  labours  of  Professor  Sedgwick.  [Sedgwick,  the  Rev. 
Adam.]  The  first  of  these  is  'On  the  Oeology  of  the  South  of  West- 
moreland.' Part  of  this  paper  describes  the  range  of  the  Coniston 
limestone.  Mr.  Sharpe  identified  it  by  its  fossils  as  forming  part  of 
the  Lower  Silurian  series,  but  did  not  determiue  its  actual  horizon. 
In  1839  Mr.  James  Garth  Marshall,  F.G.S.,  in  a  paper  communicated 
to  the  British  Association,  placed  it  on  the  parallel  of  the  Caradoc 
sandstone,  which  determination  the  researches  of  later  geologists  have 
sustained.  Mr.  Sharpe  also  pointed  out  the  unconformity  of  the  Upper 
on  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  the  area;  and  in  describing  the  passage 
of  the  Ludlow  rocks  into  the  Old  Red-sandstone,  he  correctly  infers 
that  the  tilestoues  of  South  Wales  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  base 
of  the  Old  Red-sandstone  aud  classified  with  the  Ludlow  rocks,  to 
which  their  fossils  unite  them.  At  a  later  period  of  the  same  year  he 
produced  a  memoir  '  On  the  Bala  Limestone,  aud  other  portions  of  the 
older  Palseozoic  Rocks  of  North  Wales.'  Up  to  this  date  it  wa3 
believed  that  at  Bala  aud  elsewhere  there  was  a  great  thickness  of 
fossiliferous  '  Upper  Cambrian  rocks '  of  Sedgwick  below  the  Lower 
Silurian  strata.  Mr.  Sharpe  maintained  that  this  was  au  error,  and 
that  both  stratigraphically  aud  by  their  fossils,  the  Bala  rocks  wer^ 
the  equivalents  of  the  Llandeilo  flags  and  Caradoo  sandstone.  This 
sagacious  determination  has  since  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Salter, 
F.G.S.,  as  regards  the  Caradoc  saudstone,  the  fossils  of  Bala  and  the 
typical  Caradoc  sandstone  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  in  Shropshire 
being  the  same. 

The  more  elaborate  paper  of  1844  is  accompanied  by  a  geological 
map  of  North  Wales,  and  has  been  considered  .less  happy.  Mr. 
Sharpe's  genius  chiefly  lay  in  the  palwontologica!  determination  of 
the  age  of  rocks,  and,  in  this  case  at  least,  the  time  he  allowed  him- 
self to  map  North  Wales  was  too  short  for  the  satisfactory  elucidation 
of  the  problems  ho  proposed  to  solve. 

Pursuing  at  intervals  these  subjects,  Mr.  Sharpe  produced  in  1S47 
an  elaborate  analysis  aud  comparison  of  the  Silurian  fossils  of  North 
America,  collected  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  [Lyell,  Sir  Charles], 
with  those  of  Great  Britain,  aud  confirmed  the  views  entertained 
by  the  American  geologist,  Mr.  Hall,  that  the  American  Silurian 
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strata,  like  the  British,  consist  of  two  great  divisions,  namely,  upper 
and  lower. 

While  engaged  in  these  investigations,  Mr.  Sharpe's  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  subject  of  the  slaty  cleavage  and  foliation,  which 
affects  the  more  ancient  rocks  of  Devonshire,  Wales,  the  North  of 
England,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  Mont  Blanc.  In  1846, 
1848,  1852,  and  1854,  he  produced  four  memoirs  on  these  subjects,  the 
two  first  and  the  last  of  which  are  published  in  the  '  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal '  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  the  third  in  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions '  of  the  Royal  Society.  These  questions  had  previously 
been  made  the  subject  of  special  investigation  by  Professor  Sedgwick, 
Mr.  Darwin,  and  Professor  Phillips,  [Phillips,  John].  It  has  been 
said,  that  from  imperfect  data  Mr.  Sliarpe  generalised  too  largely ; 
and  though  this  may  be  the  case,  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  memoir 
of  1S46  proves  that  in  some  important  points  he  materially  advanced 
the  subject  at  that  date  in  the  direction  to  which  the  labours  of  Mr. 
H.  C.  Sorby,  F.G.S.,  have  since  tended.  He  attributes  the  cleavage 
of  rocks,  and  consequent  distortion  of  fossils,  to  pressure  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  planes  of  cleavage,  and  asserts  that  rocks  are  expanded 
along  the  cleavage  planes  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  cleavage. 
In  the  communication  of  1848,  the  doctrine  that  pressure  is  the  cause 
of  cleavage  is  still  more  distinctly  insisted  on,  and  remarkable  in- 
stances are  given,  in  which  pebbles  were  observed  which  appeared 
to  have  been  compressed  and  elongated  in  the  planes  of  cleavage, 
lie  also  recognises  the  fact,  since  so  beautifully  explained  by 
Mr.  Sorby,  in  the  'New  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,'  that 
the  fine  particles  composing  the  slaty  rocks  are  arranged  length- 
wise in  the  direction  of  the  cleavage  planes,  and  he  attributes  bends 
in  the  cleavage  in  its  passage  from  one  bed  to  another,  to  beds 
of  different  lithological  character  offering  different  degrees  of  in- 
sistence to  pressure.  The  idea  that  cleavage  may  be  due  to  crystal- 
line action  he  altogether  repudiates.  It  must  be  admitted  how- 
ever that  no  adequate  investigation  has  yet  been  instituted,  of  tho 
relations  of  crystallisation  to  the  greater  structures  of  rocks.  We  are 
as  yet  uninformed  whether  there  are  or  are  not  jointed  structures  on 
the  great  scale,  resulting  from  the  coincidence  of  crystalline  planes 
over  comparatively  large  areas,  as  some  of  the  phenomena  exhibited 
by  the  sub-crystalline  limestones  and  by  certain  serpentines,  tend  to 
indicate.  The  two  last  of  the  series  of  Mr.  Sharpe's  papers  on  these 
subjects,  published  in  1852  and  1854,  describe  respectively  the  cleaved 
and  foliated  rocks  of  Scotland  and  Mont  Blanc,  and  are  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  development  of  his  theory  of  the  great  '  cylinders '  or  arches, 
in  which  he  asserted  that  the  laminae  of  cleaved  and  foliated  rocks 
lie.  In  these  memoirs  he  made  no  advance  beyond  his  previous  ideas, 
for  he  attributed  the  formation  of  cleavage  and  foliation  to  the  same 
cause;  and  though  he  indicated  the  fact,  he  gave  no  explanation  of 
the  reason  of  the  occurrence  of  planes  of  cleavage  and  foliation  in 
arched  lines,  a  subject  that  has  since  in  part  been  acutely  treated  of 
by  Mr.  Sorby,  and  of  which  the  full  explanation  seems  not  far  distant. 
In  the  paper  on  Mont  Blanc  however  Mr.  Sharpe  explains  and  corrects 
for  the  first  time,  we  believe,  the  remarkable  error  of  Sauasure,  in 
representing  the  cleavage  of  slates,  wherever  they  occur  in  the  Alps, 
almost  invariably  as  stratification ;  having  mistaken  the  planes  of 
cleavage  for  those  of  bedding,  and  regarded  the  latter  as  a  series  of 
parallel  joints.  But  while  showing  that  this  systematic  error  runs 
throughout  the  whole  of  Saussure's  volumes,  he  shows  also  that 
Saussure's  observations,  even  when  his  conclusions  are  erroneous,  are 
always  accurate  and  instructive.  He  was  led  into  the  error  from 
observing  the  analogy  between  the  foliation  of  the  schists  and 
the  cleavage  of  the  slates,  an  analogy  on  which  Mr.  C.  Darwin  after- 
wards founded  the  correct  conclusion  that  the  foliation  has  no 
reference  to  stratification;  other  English  geologists  however  as  Mr. 
Sharpe  points  out  "  after  correctly  distinguishing  cleavage  planes  from 
stratification,  still  continued  to  class  the  foliation  of  crystalline  rocks 
with  the  latter  instead  of  the  former ;  thus  proposing  to  unite  two 
phenomena  of  totally  different  origin,  while  they  separated  those  which 
are  really  analogous,  and  probably  due  to  one  and  the  same  cause." 

Besides  these  memoirs  Mr.  Sharpe  contributed  to  the  Geological 
Society  various  papers  on  special  subjects,  '  On  the  Quartz  Rocks  of 
Macculloch's  Map  of  Scotland,'  '  On  the  Southern  Borders  of  the  High- 
lauds  of  Scotland,'  and  various  palaeontological  communications  ;  '  On 
the  genus  Trematis,'  'On  Tylostoma,  a  new  genus  of  Gasteropods 
from  the  Cretaceous  beds  of  Portugal,'  '  On  the  genus  Nerinea,'  and  a 
note  on  the  fossils  of  Boulonnais,  appended  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Godwin 
Austen  on  that  district.  He  also  furnished  several  parts  of  a  mono- 
graph to  the  splendid  publications  of  the  Palaeontographical  Society, 
'  On  the  Fossil  Remains  of  the  Mollusca  found  in  the  Chalk  Formation  of 
England,'  and  on  this  important  work  he  was  still  engaged  when  he 
met  with  the  accident  that  caused  his  untimely  death. 

"Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  scientific  labours  of  Daniel 
Sharpe — a  man  whose  mind  alike  powerful,  active,  and  well  culti- 
vated, urged  him  successfully  to  grasp  and  make  his  own  a  wider 
range  of  subjects  than  many  geologists  dare  to  attempt.  Neither 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  all  the  while  he  was  unceasingly  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  it  was  only  during  brief  intervals  of  leisure 
when  more  imperative  labours  were  over,  that  he  accomplished  what 
many  would  consider  sufficient  work  for  their  lives.  And  it  is  not  in 
geology  alone  that  he  is  known  and  appreciated,  philologists  and 
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ethnologists  equally  esteemed  him.  With  marvellous  versatility  of 
talent  he  grappled  with  the  ancient  Lycian  inscriptions,  brought 
home  by  Fellows,  Forbes,  and  Spratt,  and  revealed  the  secrets  of  an 
unknown  tongue  written  in  an  unknown  character.  In  debate  he  was 
clear,  keen,  severely  critical,  and  at  times  Bomewhat  sarcastic,  occa- 
sionally alarming  to  an  opponent  unaccustomed  to  his  style ;  but 
those  who  knew  him  best  were  well  aware  that  an  unvarying  fund  of 
kindly  good  humour  lay  beneath,  and  that  if  he  hit  his  adversary  hard, 
no  man  than  himself  more  rejoiced  in  a  harder  blow  in  return."  His 
private  life  is  stated  to  have  been  full  of  unostentatious  benevolence. 

Mr.  Sharpe  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  on  June  Gth,  1850 ; 
he  was  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnsean,  Zoological,  and  Geological 
societies.  In  1853  he  became  treasurer  of  the  Geological  Society  ; 
and  on  tho  retirement  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Hamilton,  in  official  course  iu 
1856,  was  elected  its  president,  being,  as  was  remarked  at  the  time, 
tho  first  person  actually  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  in  the  city 
of  London,  who  had  been  selected  for  the  chair.  This  honourable 
position  in  the  world  of  science  however  he  occupied  three  months 
only ;  for  on  the  20th  of  May  in  the  same  year,  whilo  riding  near 
Norwood,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  sustained  a  fracture  of 
the  skull.  In  a  few  days  he  so  far  recovered  as  to  bo  able  to  recognise 
the  relations  who  were  admitted  to  his  chamber.  He  had  actually 
recommenced  the  study  of  his  fossils,  and  his  numerous  friends 
rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  his  speedy  restoration ;  when  a  sudden 
relapse  succeeded,  and  he  died  on  the  31st  May. 

(Proceedings  of  the  lioyal  Society,  1856  ;  Anniversary  Address  of  the 
President  of  the  Geological  Society,  1857 ;  Anniversary  Proceedings  of 
the  Linnaan  Society,  1857. ) 

*  SHARPEY,  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  British  Physiologist,  was 
born  at  Arbroath  in  Scotland,  and  educated  for  the  medical  profession. 
He  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
afterwards  studied  in  Germany.  On  his  return  from  the  continent 
he  became  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  extra-academical  medical  school 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  obtained  considerable  reputation  for  the 
depth  and  extent  of  his  anatomical  and  physiological  knowledge.  At 
this  time  he  contributed  two  articles  to  the  '  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology.'  The  one  on  '  Cilia,'  the  other  on  the  family 
'  Echinodermata.'  These  articles  displayed  considerable  knowledge  of 
comparative  anatomy,  and  added  to  his  reputation  as  a  physiologist. 
On  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Jones  Quain  from  the  chair  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  at  University  College,  Dr.  Sharpey  was  invited  to  fill  the 
chair.  This  appointment  he  accepted,  and  delivered  his  first  course  of 
lectures  in  the  session  1837-8.  Dr.  Sharpey  has  never  practised  his 
profession,  nor  has  he  published  exclusively  on  physiologica'l  subjects, 
so  that  his  fame  principally  rests  on  his  courses  of  lectures  delivered 
at  University  College.  He  has,  however,  written  the  histological 
introduction  to  the  last  editions  of  Dr.  Quain's  Anatomy.  Till  1863, 
Dr.  Sharpey  was  examiner  in  physiology  at  the  University  of  London. 
He  is  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

SHAW,  CUTHBERT,  was  born  in  1738  at  Ravensworth  in  York- 
shire. He  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  but  received  a  good  education, 
and  became  usher  in  a  school  at  Darlington  in  Yorkshire.  He  after- 
wards came  to  London,  and  was  for  some  time  an  actor,  but  abandoned 
the  profession  for  that  of  an  author.  He  contributed  to  the  periodical 
literature  of  the  day,  and  also  wrote  'Liberty,  a  Poem,'  4to,  1756 ; 
'Odes  on  the  Four  Seasons,'  London,  4to,  1760;  published  under  tho 
name  of  W.  Seymour ;  the  '  Four  Farthing  Candles,'  4to,  1762  ;  '  The 
Race,'  4to,  1766,  (the  two  last  are  satires  directed  against  contemporary 
writers);  'A  Monody  to  the  Memory  of  a  Young  Lady  who  died  in 
Childbed,  to  which  is  added  An  Evening  Address  to  a  Nightingale,  by 
an  Afflicted  Husband,'  London,  4to,  1768, 1772  ;  '  Corruption,  a  Satire,' 
4to,  1769.  Shaw  died  at  London,  September  1,  1771,  aged  thirty- 
three,  of  a  disease  occasioned  by  his  dissipated  habits.  The  '  Monody  ' 
and  '  Address  to  the  Nightingale '  are  sometimes  met  with  in  collec- 
tions of  English  poetry,  and  show  that  the  author  had  some  skill  iu 
versification,  but  little  else. 

SHAW,  GEORGE,  the  younger  son  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Shaw,  was 
born  at  his  father's  vicarage  at  Bierton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  on  the 
10th  of  December,  1751.  During  his  childhood  he  discovered  much 
fondness  for  the  study  of  natural  history ;  in  the  cultivation  of  which 
science  he  afterwards  attained  great  distinction.  So  far  however  were 
his  energies  ever  from  being  engrossed  by  that  subject,  that  when  only 
thirteen  years  old,  he  was  fully  qualified  by  his  general  attainments 
to  enter  at  the  university.  He  was  admitted  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford, 
in  1765,  where  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1769,  and  that  of  master 
of  arts  in  1772.  In  1774  he  took  deacon's  orders,  and  during  a  short  time 
discharged  his  clerical  duties  at  two  chapelries  connected  with  Bierton. 

An  increasing  love  for  the  cultivation  of  natural  science  induced  him 
to  repair  to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  pursue  his  favourite  studies.  He 
continued  at  Edinburgh  for  three  years,  where  he  studied  medicine 
under  Black  and  Cullen,  and  afterwards  returning  to  Oxford,  obtained 
the  appointment  of  deputy  botanical  lecturer.  In  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  that  office  he  obtained  a  high  reputation,  and  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Sibthorp,  was  chosen  professor  of  botany  in  his  stead.  It 
was  discovered  however  that  by  an  old  statute  of  the  university  clergy- 
men were  declared  ineligible  for  the  office,  and  Dr.  Shaw  consequently 
lost  the  appointment. 

In  the  autumn  of  1787  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
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nod  iu  the  course  of  the  same  year  removed  to  London,  whero  lie 
nettled  as  a  physician.  On  the  formation  of  tho  Linnrcau  Society,  iu 
1788,  Dr.  Shaw  was  appointed  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  and  ho  after- 
wards enriched  its  transactions  with  many  valuable  papers.  He  now 
began  to  deliver  publio  lectures  at  the  Leverian  Museum,  which  woro 
always  attended  by  a  numerous  audience.  Nor  was  ho  less  popular  as 
a  writer  than  as  a  lecturer,  and  a  periodical  entitled  the  '  Naturalist's 
Miscellany,'  which  he  now  set  on  foot,  was  continued  till  his  death. 
In  1789  he  was  ohoBen  a  Fellow  of  tho  Royal  Society,  aud  it  was  not 
long  before  he  gave  up  the  practico  of  his  profession  and  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  scientific  pursuits.  In  1791  the  occurrence  of  a 
vacancy  at  the  British  Museum  induced  Dr.  Shaw  to  become  a  candidate 
Cor  tho  office  of  a  librarian  ;  and  on  bis  receiving  the  appointment  of 
assistant-keeper  of  natural  history  in  that  institution,  he  entirely  gave 
up  medical  practice.  His  time  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life 
was  occupied  with  lecturing  on  natural  history,  publishing  works  on 
scientific  subjects,  and  editing  conjointly  with  Dr.  Huttou  and  Dr.  H. 
Pearson  'An  Abridgment  of  tho  Philosophical  Transactions.'  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Gray  he  was  appoiuted  keeper  of  the  natural  history  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  office  he  held  during  the  remaining  six 
years  of  his  life.  In  the  midst  of  his  useful  labours  however  ho  was 
attacked  by  an  illness  which  terminated  fatally  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  on  July  22,  1813. 

Dr.  Shaw  was  as  much  beloved  for  his  moral  qualities,  as  respected 
for  his  intellectual  acquirements,  which  were  of  a  very  high  order. 
His  principal  works  are :— '  The  Naturalist's  Miscellany,'  which  had 
reached  its  286th  number  when  he  died ;  '  A  Catalogue  of  the  Leverian 
Museum,  illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates,'  which  appeared  between 
1792  aud  1790";  and  his  well  known  systematic  work  on  'Zoology.' 
He  furnished  the  letter-press  to  a  very  handsome  work,  containing 
sixty  beautiful  prints  of  plants  and  animals,  which  Miller,  the  editor 
of  the  '  Gardener's  Dictionary,'  had  published,  but  which,  from  the 
want  of  an  accurate  description  of  the  plates,  had  not  met  with  a  ready 
sale.  The  moat  useful  of  his  works  however  was  his  '  General  Zoology, 
or  Natural  History.'  This  appeared  in  parts,  and  eight  volumes  were 
published  during  the  lifetime  of  the  author,  who  left  a  ninth  volume 
prepared  for  the  press.  After  Dr.  Shaw's  death  the  work  was  continued 
by  Mr.  Stevens,  and  now  forms  fourteen  8vo  volumes. 

SHAW,  THOMAS,  was  born  at  Kendal,  iu  Westmorland,  about  the 
year  1092.  He  entered  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1719;  and,  after  receiving  holy  orders, 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Algiers.  He  held 
this  post  for  twelve  years,  and  did  not  return  to  England  until  1731. 
During  bis  absence  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  his  college.  In  1734 
ho  took  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Iu  1738  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  travels,  and 
presented  his  collection  of  natural  curiosities  and  ancient  medals  and 
busts,  which  he  had  formed  when  abroad,  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  Felton,  his  college  nominated  him  principal  of  St. 
Edmund's  Hall,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Bramley,  in  Hants.  He  likewise  held  the  chair  of  the  regius  professor- 
ship of  Greek  in  the  University  until  hisdeath,  August  15,  1751. 

The  travels  of  Shaw  extended  through  countries,  some  of  which 
were  previously  little  known.  He  traversed  the  whole  of  ancient 
Numidia,  and  visited  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  north  of  Egypt.  His 
geographical  details  are  exact  and  very  valuable,  since  they  furnish  us 
with  information  concerning  the  ancient  and  modern  condition  of 
Numidia,  and  Mauritania  Csesariensis.  His  descriptions  of  manners 
aud  customs  are  very  interesting,  and  like  all  his  descriptions  they  are 
marked  by  extreme  accuracy  and  strict  adherence  to  truth;  he  appears 
indeed  to  have  neglected  nothing  which  could  enhance  the  value  of  his 
work.  In  a  supplement  to  his  travels  he  published  an  account  of  600 
plants  which  he  had  collected ;  140  of  which  were  previously  unknown 
to  botanists. 

The  best  edition  of  his  travels  was  published  in  1757,  six  years  after 
his  death,  in  one  volume,  4to,  which  contains  various  maps  and  plates, 
and  the  supplement. 

SHAWER,  originally  a  Mamluke  in  the  house  of  the  vizir  of 
Talai-Ebn-Razik,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Said.  The 
attempt  however  of  Razik-al-Adel,  son  and  successor  of  his  benefactor, 
to  remove  him  from  this  province,  led  to  a  civil  war,  in  which  Razik 
was  slain;  and  Shawer  compelled  the  helpless  Fatimite  kalif,  Adhed, 
to  appoint  him  vizir  and  commander-in-chief,  a.d.  1162  (a.h.  558). 
He  was  however  expelled  in  a  few  months  by  another  chief  named 
Dargham,  and  fled  into  Syria  to  the  sultan,  Noor-ed-deen  [  Noureddin], 
whom  he  persuaded,  by  a  promise  of  a  third  of  the  revenues  of  Egypt, 
to  send  a  force  under  Shirakoh  |SuiitAKOH]  to  reinstate  him  ;  but  he 
broke  his  engagement  when  the  service  was  fulfilled,  and  called  in  a 
French  army  from  Palestine,  which  drove  Shirakoh  out  of  Egypt.  A 
second  invasion  by  the  troops  of  Noor-ed-deen  (1166),  who  was  now 
converted  into  an  enemy,  was  repulsed  by  the  same  aid.  But  the 
Christians  in  their  turn  threatened  to  seize  on  the  country,  and  Shawer 
was  compelled  to  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  sultan  for  help. 
Shirakoh  a  third  time  entered  Egypt  (11GS),  and  expelled  the  Franks ; 
but  becoming  suspicious  of  the  good  faith  of  Shawer,  soon  seized 
him  and  put  him  to  death,  himself  assuming  the  racaut  dignity  of 
vizir.  The  fall  of  the  Fatimito  dynasty  followed  within  three  years. 
[Salah-eddeen.] 
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SIIKK,  SIR  MARTIN  ARCHER,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
was  born  on  tho  20th  of  December,  1709,  at  Dublin,  where  his  father 
(the  descendant  of  an  old  Irish  family;  was  a  merchant.  His  father 
having,  after  considerable  hesitation,  yielded  to  his  desire  to  adopt 
painting  as  his  profession,  ho  was  entered,  while  little  more  than  a 
child,  as  a  student  in  the  Dublin  Society.  Here,  before  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  he  had  carried  off  the  three  chief  prizes  for  figure,  land- 
scape, aud  flower  drawing.  His  father's  death  threw  tho  youthful 
artist  on  his  own  resources,  but  he  had  prosecuted  his  studies  to  such 
purpose  that  at  the  ago  of  sixteen  he  is  said  to  have  found  ample 
occupation  in  Dublin  as  a  portrait-painter,  aud  his  lively  aud  polished 
manners  gave  him  ready  access  to  tho  best  society  of  tho  In  h 
capital. 

Anxious^ however  to  acquire  a  wider  reputation,  he,  in  1788,  came 
to  London.  Hero  he  fouud  in  Edmund  Burke  a  kind  friend  and 
adviser.  Burke  introduced  him  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  treated 
him  with  much  cordiality.  Mr.  Shee  now  entered  as  a  student  at 
tho  Royal  Academy,  aud  in  1789  became  for  the  first  time  a  con- 
tributor to  the  exhibition,  sending  a  '  Pjrtrait  of  a  Gentleman,'  aud  a 
'  Head  of  an  Old  Man.'  Though  he  did  not  become  a  popular 
portrait-painter,  nor,  for  some  years  at  least,  obtain  many  sitters  from 
among  the  aristocracy  or  beauty  of  tho  laud,  Shee  made  his  way 
steadily  into  a  good  and  tolerably  lucrative  practice,  towards  which 
his  geniality  of  manners  rendered  him  valuable  service.  In  1798  he 
was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  he  now  deemed 
his  position  sufficiently  secure  to  venture  on  taking  the  house  in 
Cavendish-square,  which  Romney  (whose  successor  he  aspired  to 
become)  had  built  for  himself  when  iu  the  height  of  his  celebrity. 
In  this  house  Shee  continued  to  reside  until  failing  health  compelled 
him  to  abandon  his  profession  and  remove  to  Brighton,  some  half  a 
century  later.  This  change  of  residence  was  attended  with  an 
improvement  in  hi3  professional  standing.  He  had  painted  a  good 
many  portraits  of  the  leading  actors,  and  of  noted  politicians,  aud 
other  celebrities,  which  had  attracted  attention  at  the  exhibition,  and 
sitters  readily  followed  him  to  his  fashionable  house.  That  he  was  fast 
making  his  way  was  sufficiently  shown  by  his  election  as  Academician 
in  1800,  only  two  years  after  his  election  as  Associate  :  his  presentation 
picture  was  a  '  Belisarius.' 

From  this  time  his  career  was  marked  by  few  changes  or  vicissi- 
tudes. Like  most  of  the  English  painters  of  the  time,  during  the 
short  lull  in  the  war  between  France  aud  England  he  went  to  Paris 
to  examine  the  art-treasures  which  Bonaparte  had  collected  in  the 
Louvre ;  but  besides  that,  his  biographers  find  little  to  notice  until 
he  appeared  before  the  public  in  the  character  of  a  poet,  by  the  publi- 
cation, in  1805,  of  his  'Rhymes  on  Art,  or  the  Remonstrance  of  a 
Painter,'  a  work  which  its  author  described  as  "  a  poem  on  painting, 
in  which,  more  particularly,  the  early  progress  of  the  student  is 
attempted  to  be  illustrated  and  encouraged."  A  second  part  of  it 
appeared  in  1809.  Byron  praised  the  poem,  and  it  was  a  good  deal 
read  and  quoted  at  the  time ;  and  painters  still  occasionally  garnish 
their  literary  essays  with  a  stanza  from  it ;  but  its  vitality  has  long 
since  departed,  though  it  has  an  easy  flow  of  rhyme,  aud  is  not  with- 
out more  substantial  merit,  aud  the  notes  are  occasionally  valuable. 
Again — on  the  occasion  of  a  collection  of  the  works  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  being  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution,  and  a  'commemo- 
ration dinner'  in  honour  of  Sir  Joshua  being  given  by  the  directors 
of  the  institution  in  May  1803,  at  Willis's  Rooms,  the  prince  regent 
presiding — Mr.  Shee  invoked  the  muse,  and  published,  in  1814,  a  small 
volume  of  poetry  entitled  '  The  Commemoration  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, and  other  poems.'  His  next  appearance  as  an  author  was  under, 
to  himself,  more  exciting  circumstances.  He  had  written  a  tragedy 
called  '  Alasco,'  the  principal  character  of  which  he  deemed  to  be  par- 
ticularly suited  to  the  histrionic  powers  of  his  friend  Kemble ;  who 
agreed  to  act  it.  But  it  happened  to  be  the  first  tragedy  which  fell 
uuder  the  hands  of  Colman,  the  new  licenser  of  plays,  and  he  regard- 
ing himself  as  charged  with  the  conservation  of  the  political  as  well 
as  the  moral  purity  of  the  play-going  public,  sternly  refused  to  permit 
it  to  be  performed  so  long  as  it  contained  certain  bits  of  declamation 
about  liberty,  and  denunciations  of  despotism,  as  well  as  one  or  two 
expletives.  To  the  expurgation  of  these  the  author  as  resolutely  refused 
to  submit,  and  appealed  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  himself  against 
the  decision  of  his  deputy.  But  the  chamberlain  (the  Duke  of  Mon- 
trose) declining  to  examine  that  on  which  his  deputy  had  "  reported  " 
replied,  with  some  characteristic  dislocation  of  grammar,  "  I  do  con- 
clude, that  at  this  time,  without  considerable  omissions,  the  tragedy 
should  not  be  acted."  Shee  however  was  not  to  be  so  silenced,  and 
resolved  to  shame  his  censors  by  printing,  though  he  could  not  play, 
his  tragedy.  It  accordingly  appeared  iu  1S24,  with  a  preface  in  which 
the  facts  were  set  forth  with  considerable  warmth,  while  all  the  pro- 
hibited passages  were  printed  in  italics.  The  tragedy  itself  is  forgotten 
now,  but  it  will  be  referred  to  by  writers  of  literary  and  political 
history  for  illustrations  of  what  was  prohibited  as  politically  dangerous 
in  London  so  late  as  1824.  The  censor  certainly  did  his  work  care 
fully.  Treason  is  seen  to  lurk  sometimes  in  single  words— often  in 
single  lines,  such  as — 

"  Or  question  the  high  privilege  of  oppression." 

'  Even  the  mention  of — 
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"  Some  slanderous  tool  of  state, 
Some  taunting,  dull,  unmanncr'd  deputy," 

ia  thought  to  bodo  mischief,  and  is  expunged  accordingly.  This  was 
Shee'ti  latest  appearance  as  a  poet,  but  once  later  he  tried  his  hand  as 
a  novelist. 

Literature  however  was  but  his  amusement.  During  all  these  years 
he  had  been  steadily  making  his  way  to  a  foremost  place  amoDg  the 
fashionable  portrait-painters  of  his  day.  The  mantle  of  Reynolds  had 
not  fallen  on  his  successor,  but  Lawrence's  easy  gracefulness  of  style 
concealed  his  deficiencies  from  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  and  he 
reigned  in  undisputed  supremacy.  But  Lawrence  could  not  alone 
supply  the  demands  of  the  titled  and  wealthy  claimants  for  the 
immortalit\  of  portraiture;  and  though  among  the  political  and 
literary  celebiities  Phillips  perhaps  was  most  in  repute,  his  gay 
colour  and  polished  manners  undoubtedly  rendered  Shee  second 
favourite  with  lords  .and  ladies.  On  the  death  of  Lawrence  in  1830, 
he  naturally  aspired  therefore  to  succeed  him  not  only  as  the  fashion- 
able portrait  painter,  but  also  as  president  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Wilkie  became  his  opponent,  but  though  of  course  there  could  be  no 
comparison  between  the  artistic  power  of  the  two  men,  the  acade- 
micians felt  that  Shee's  fluency  of  speech  and  courtly  address  were 
of  far  more  consequence  in  the  academic  chair  than  more  eminent 
artistic  abilities  with  reserved  manners  and  a  faltering  tongue. 
Shee  was  elected  president  by  a  large  majority,  and  soon  afterwards 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Ho  is  said  to  have  filled  all  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  zeal  and  ability,  and  his  official  eloquence  on 
those  public  occasions  which  called  it  forth  was  much  admired.  He 
continued  to  paint  till  1845,  in  which  year  he  exhibited  for  the  last 
time  five  pictures ;  but  his  powers  had  been  for  some  years  evidently 
failing.  He  now,  on  the  ground  of  inability  to  discharge  its  duties, 
resigned  the  presidency,  but  was  induced  to  withdraw  his  resignation. 
On  resuming  the  presidency  the  Academicians  conferred  on  him  an 
annuity  of  £300,  and  the  Government  shortly  after  added  a  pension  of 
£200.    He  died  August  19,  1850. 

Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee  will  not  rank  among  the  great  portrait 
painters  of  the  English  school.  He  is  deficient  in  depth  and  force, 
in  intellectual  expression,  and  in  characterisation.  But  his  colour  is 
often  pleasing  though  too  florid,  and  his  figures  have  an  air  of  ease 
and  refinement;  and  his  pencil  has  undoubtedly  preserved  the  best 
portraits  of  many  of  the  more  eminent  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
occasionally  painted  historical  figures  and  fancy  subjects,  but  none  of 
them  won  much  attention.  He  was  an  accomplished  gentleman, 
rather  than  a  great  painter. 

SHEEPSHANKS,  REV.  RICHARD,  M.A.  F.R.S,  F.R.A.S.,  was 
born  at  Leeds,  July  30th,  1794.  His  father  was  engaged  in  the  cloth 
manufacture,  and  destined  his  son  for  the  same  pursuit.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  however,  and  after  an  ordinary  school  education,  the  son 
discovered  his  own  preference  for  a  learned  profession,  and  the  father 
accordingly  placed  him  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  James  Tate,  M.A., 
the  master  of  the  Grammar-school  of  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  well 
known  as  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of  his  day  and  sub- 
sequently as  an  editor  of  Horace.  Here  he  remained  until  1812, 
when  he  was  removed  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  took  his 
degree  with  honours  in  1816,  obtained  a  fellowship  in  the  next  year, 
and  proceeded  to  study  for  the  bar,  to  which  he  was  called  about  1822. 
A  weakness  of  sight,  to  which  he  was  always  subject,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  principal  cause  of  his  not  practising  law;  but  it  must  be 
added  that  his  share  of  his  father's  property  placed  him  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, independently  of  his  fellowship,  and  his  taste  for  science 
had  become  very  decided.  He  took  orders  about  1824,  and  soon 
began  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  astronomy.  He  became  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  in  1824,  and  was  elected  into  the 
Royal  Society  on  the  1st  of  April  1830.  Of  the  former  he  was  always 
one  of  the  most  active  of  the  executive  body.  His  leisure,  and  his 
desire  to  help  the  young  astronomer  so  long  as  he  wanted  advice  and 
guidance,  gave  a  peculiar  value  to  his  services,  and  a  peculiar  utility 
to  his  career. 

Mr.  Sheepshanks  resided  in  London  till  about  1842,  when  he 
removed  to  Reading,  where  he  died  of  apoplexy,  August  4th,  1855. 
There  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that  his  life  was  shortened  by  his 
laborious  exertions  in  the  restoration  of  the  standard  scale  of  linear 
measure.  "  Though  an  ardent  politician  of  the  school  of  opinion  which 
had  to  struggle  for  existence  during  the  first  half  of  his  life,  but 
gradually  became  victorious  in  the  second,  he  never  took  any  public 
part  in  a  political  question,  except  that  of  the  Reform  Bill.  He  was 
-me  of  the  Boundary  Commissioners  appointed  in  1831  to  fix  the 
boundaries  of  the  boroughs  under  the  new  system  of  representation." 
His  reading  in  politics  and  history  is  stated  to  have  been  extensive ; 
and  he  was  especially  partial  to  military  matters,  with  which  he  was 
very  well  acquainted,  both  ancient  and  modern  tactics  having  formed 
a  portion,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion,  of  his  studies.  Tc  this  must 
be  added  literature  and  poetry,  to  which  he  was  much  attached.  He 
never  abandoned  classical  reading,  and  those  who  knew  him  best  were 
often  surprised  at  the  extent  to  which  he  had  cultivated  modern 
literature. 

But  his  subject  was  astronomy,  and  his  especial  part  of  that 
subject  was  the  'astronomical  instrument.'  His  reputation  among 
astronomers  on  this  point,  and  the  articles  which  he  contributed  to 
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the  '  Penny  Cyclopredia,'  have  induced  an  expression  of  regret  that 
he  did  not  draw  up  a  full  treatise  on  a  matter  which  he  had  so  com- 
pletely fathomed. 

Mr.  Sheepshanks  was  engaged  in  active  efforts  on  several  special 
occasions,  to  which  we  make  brief  allusion.  In  1828  he  joined  Mr. 
Airy  [Airy,  George  Biddell]  in  the  pendulum  operations  in  Corn- 
wall, and  suggested  some  of  the  most  important  plans  of  operation. 
In  1828  and  1829  he  was  active  in  the  establishment  of  the  Cambridge 
Observatory.  In  1832  he  was  consulted  on  the  part  of  the  admiralty 
with  reference  to  the  edition  then  preparing  of  Groombridge's  Circutn- 
polar  Catalogue :  the  result  was  the  publication  of  that  work  in  a 
much  more  efficient  and  more  creditable  form  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  appeared  in.  In  1832  he  also  interfered  in  a  matter  to  which, 
connected  as  it  is  with  personal  differences,  we  can  only  here  allude, 
as  eliciting  much  information  on  the  subject  of  equatorial  instruments 
in  general,  a  result  which  is  entirely  due  to  the  part  taken  by  Mr. 
Sheepshanks.  In  1838  he  was  engaged  in  the  chronometric  determi- 
nation of  the  longitudes  of  Antwerp  and  Brussels ;  in  1844  in  those 
of  Valentia  and  Kingstown  in  Ireland,  and  Liverpool.  In  1843  and 
1844  the  subject  of  the  Liverpool  Observatory  led  him  into  a  contro- 
versy, his  pamphlets  on  which  will  be  useful  study  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  astronomical  instruments.  He  was  always  an  active 
member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich. 

Mr.  Sheepshanks  was  a  member  of  both  the  commissions  (of  1838 
and  1843)  for  the  restoration  of  the  standards  of  measure  and  weight, 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1834.  The  standard  of  measure  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Francis  Baily,  [Baixy,  Francis]  at  whose  death  Mr. 
Sheepshanks  volunteered  (November  30th  1844)  to  continue  the  resto- 
ration. This  matter  occupied  him  closely  during  the  last  eleven  years 
of  his  life.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  give  any  detailed  account  of 
the  operation,  a  full  history  of  which  is  expected  from  Mr.  Airy.  It 
need  only  be  said,  that  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  process, 
beginning  with  the  very  construction  of  thermometers, — a  point  which 
gave  no  small  trouble, — results  were  obtained  which  were  embodied 
in  a  bill  (18  &  19  Vict.  cap.  lxxii.)  which  received  the  royal  assent  on 
the  30th  of  July,  1855,  the  day  following  that  on  which  Mr.  Sheep- 
shanks was  struck  by  the  shock  which  ended  his  life.  The  number  of 
recorded  mi.vometer  observations  is  just  five  hundred  short  of  ninety 
thousand.  He  had  given  a  succinct  but  very  satisfactory  account  of 
the  operations  for  the  production  and  verification  of  the  new  standard, 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  for  March  28,  1854,  which  was 
presented  to  Parliament. 

It  has  been  recorded  on  adequate  authority  that  Mr.  Sheepshanks 
was  especially  distinguished  by  the  integrity  of  his  mind  and  by  his 
utter  renunciation  of  self  in  all  his  pursuits.  He  did  not  court  fame, 
it  was  enough  for  him  that  there  was  a  useful  object  which  could  be 
advanced  by  the  help  of  his  time,  his  thoughts,  and  his  purse.  His 
consideration  for  others  was  made  manifest  by  his  active  kindness  to 
those  with  whom  he  was  engaged,  and  no  less  by  his  ready  apprecia- 
tion of  the  merits  of  those  against  whom  he  had  to  contend  in  defence 
of  truth  and  justice,  as  they  appeared  to  his  mind. 

(Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  1855  ;  Report  of  the  Council  to  the 
Thirty-sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  1856.) 

Mr.  John  Sheepshanks,  the  brother  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Sheep- 
shanks, it  may  be  mentioned,  is  the  gentleman  who  in  1856  presented 
to  the  nation,  under  certain  conditions,  his  noble  collection — one  of 
the  finest  yet  formed— of  pictures  by  British  artists :  it  contains  no 
fewer  than  233  paintings  in  oil,  and  103  drawings  and  sketches,  many 
of  them  among  the  best  specimens  of  the  respective  masters.  [Supp.] 

SHEFFIELD.  [Buckingham.] 

SHEIL,  RICHARD  LALOR,  the  son  of  Mr.  Edward  Sheil,  a  mer- 
chant of  Cadiz  was  born  in  Dublin,  August  17,  1791.  His  father  was 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  he  was  educated  in  that  religion  at  the  Jesuit 
College  of  Stonyhurst,  Lancashire,  whence  he  was  removed  at  the 
usual  age  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  graduated  with  dis- 
tinction. He  next  proceeded  to  London,  and  entered  himself  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  to  study  for  the  English  bar,  which  had  been  recently 
opened  to  Roman  Catholics ;  but  the  ruin  of  his  father's  means  through 
a  disastrous  partnership  caused  a  change  in  his  destination,  and  he 
returned  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1 81 4.  He  defrayed 
the  expenses  of  his  years  of  study  by  the  successful  tragedy  of 
'  Adelaide '  in  which  Miss  O'Neill  performed,  and  by  those  of  the 
'Apostate,'  'Bellamira,'  '  Evadne,'  and  'The  Huguenot.'  About  the 
same  time  he  also  contributed  some  '  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar '  to 
the  '  New  Monthly  Magazine,'  then  edited  by  Mr.  T.  Campbell.  It 
appears  however  that  although  Mr.  Sheil  gained  great  credit  as  a 
writer  and  a  speaker,  he  never  heartily  devoted  himself  to  a  deep 
study  of  so  dry  a  subject  as  the  law,  and  that  his  professional  income 
in  consequence  was  not  large.  He  was  not  a  lawyer  but  an  orator  by 
nature,  and  he  found  the  platform  a  more  congenial  stage  for  the 
display  of  his  talents  than  the  law  courts  of  Dublin.  As  a  Roman 
Catholic  too  he  laboured  under  the  civil  disabilities  which,  though 
modified  from  what  they  had  been,  still  shut  the  doors  of  the  House 
of  Commons  against  himself  and  his  co-religionists.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising therefore  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  political  and  religious 
agitation.  In  1822  he  became  an  active  member  of  the  Catholic 
Association;  and  three  years  later  was  chosen  in  conjunction  with 
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fie  lato  Mr.  Daniel  O'Conncll  to  plead  at  tlio  bar  of  tlio  House  of  j 
Lords  against  the  bill  introduced  for  its  suppression.  Tbe  bill  bow- 
ever  passed ;  but  it  only  served  to  inilame  bis  religious  zeal  and  to 
rouso  bis  oratorical  powers  to  such  a  pitch  of  vehement  invective 
against  the  government  that  a  prosecution  waB  commenced  against 
him  for  seditious  biuguage.  The  illness  of  Lord  Liverpool  however 
transferred  the  premiership  to  the  bauds  of  Mr.  Canning,  who  wi«<  ly 
ordered  the  prosecution  to  be  abandoned.  In  1828  Mr.  Sheil  took  an 
active  part  in  procuring  the  return  of  Mr.  O'Conncll  to  parliament  as 
member  for  the  county  of  Clare,  and  also  addressed  the  great  meeting 
bold  at  l'enendeu  Heath  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation  Bill.  In  1829,  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Relief  Act, 
Mr.  Shoil  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the  since  disfranchised 
borough  of  Milborne  Tort,  by  the  influence  of  the  late  Marquis  of 
ADglosea,  who,  while  holding  the  lord  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  bad 
noticed  his  career,  and  who  thus  turned  tlio  restless  agitator  into  a 
peaceful  citizen  and  a  useful  legislator.  Hero  his  oratorical  powers 
were  appreciated,  and  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
attractive  speakers  in  St.  Stephen's,  though  tbe  matter  of  his  speeches 
never  rose  to  a  level  with  the  brilliancy  of  illustration  and  flow  of 
impassioned  declamation  with  which  they  were  adorned.  In  1830  he 
was  again  returned  for  Milborne  Port,  and  in  1831  for  the  county  of 
Louth.  Alter  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  which  pave  much  dis- 
satisfaction in  Ireland,  Mr.  O'Connell  commenced  agitating  for  repeal, 
in  which  Mr.  Sheil  at  first  refused  to  join,  but  subsequently  con- 
sented, considering,  as  his  biographer,  Mr.  T.  M'Cullagb  asserts,  that  it 
"was  in  point  of  fact  but  shorthand  for  just  and  equal  government 
in  Ireland."  In  Decomber  1832  for  the  first  reformed  parliament  be 
was  chosen  to  represent  the  county  of  Tipperary,  where  he  had  acquired 
some  extensive  landed  influence  by  bis  second  marriage  with  the 
widow  of  Mr.  E.  Power  of  Gurteen,  on  which  occasion  he  adopted 
that  lady's  maiden  name  of  Lalor.  In  1834  the  Grey  ministry  intro- 
duced an  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  which  was  strongly  opposed  by  most  of 
the  Irish  members,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Sheil,  but  a  report  became 
current  that  several  of  them  had  expressed  a  wish  that  it  should  be 
carried,  "  or  there  would  be  no  living  in  Ireland."  A  great  outcry 
was  raised  of  "  Who  is  the  traitor  ?  "  and  on  Lord  Althorp  being 
appealed  to,  he  replied  that  be  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  any 
such  expression,  but  had  heard  it,  and  though  he  could  not  give  up 
the  names,  he  would  tell  any  member  who  asked  whether  he  was  one. 
On  Mr.  Sheil  making  the  inquiry,  he  replied  he  was  one  who  had  been 
mentioned.  Mr.  Sheil  denied  it  at  once ;  a  parliamentary  committee 
was  appointed,  and  Mr.  E.  Hill,  who  appeared  before  the  committee 
to  support  the  allegation,  confessed  that  he  believed  that  he  had  been 
misinformed.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Sheil  was  a  party  to  the  Lich- 
field House  Compact,"  a  term  applied  from  a  phrase  of  his  own,  in 
which  he  hoped  "  that  no  minor  differences  would  mar  their  compact 
and  cordial  alliance."  In  1838  he  was  offered  office  by  the  Melbourne 
administration ;  at  first  the  clerkship  of  the  ordnance  was  spoken  of, 
but  ultimately  be  became  one  of  the  commissioners  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  and  never  again  advocated  repeal.  In  1839  be  was  mado 
vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  was  also  sworn  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council,  being,  we  believe,  the  first  Roman  Catholic  on 
whom  that  honour  had  been  conferred  since  the  reign  of  James  II. 
In  Juno  1841  be  was  appointed  judge-advocate-general,  when  he 
resigned  the  seat  for  Tipperary  for  that  of  the  borough  of  Dungarvan  ; 
but  he  held  office  only  till  the  following  September,  wheD  his  party 
were  superseded  in  office  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  On  the  advent 
of  Lord  John  Russell  to  power  in  1846,  Mr.  Sheil  was  appointed  to 
the  mastership  of  the  Mint,  which  he  filled  until  November  1850, 
when  be  accepted  the  post  of  British  minister  at  the  court  of  Tuscany. 
His  health  however  had  been  failing  for  some  time,  and  he  had  rarely 
spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  two  or  three  years  imme- 
diately preceeding  his  retirement  from  parliamentary  life.  Although 
the  appointmeut  to  Florence  could  be  regarded  by  himself  and  his 
friends  as  nothing  less  than  expatriation  and  an  extinction  of  what 
misfit  have  been  a  growing  reputation,  yet  he  submitted  not  so  much 
with  a  feeling  of  philosophic  indifference  as  in  a  joyous  spirit,  as 
though  he  felt  that  his  diplomatic  post  would  prove  a  great  promotion 
and  a  dignified  retirement.  The  melancholy  death  of  his  stepson,  by 
his  own  hand,  which  happened  in  the  following  April,  gave  a  shock 
to  his  feeble  constitution  from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered,  and 
an  attack  of  gout  in  the  stomacb  brought  bis  life  to  a  close  at  Florence 
on  the  23rd  of  May  1851,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His 
younger  brother,  Sir  Justin  Sheil,  K.C.B.,  for  some  time  beld  the  post 
of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court 
of  Persia.  (Memoirs  of  the  Right  Hon.  Richard  Lalor  Sheil,  by 
W.  T.  M'Cullagh.) 

SHELBURNE,  EARL  OF.  William  Petty,  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
who  as  Earl  of  Shelburne  occupied  so  conspicuous  a  place  among 
English  politicians  during  a  portion  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  was  born 
May  2,  1737,  and  was  the  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne.  Early  in 
life  he  entered  tbe  army,  and  served  with  tbe  British  troops  under 
Prince  Ferdinand  in  Germany,  giving  signal  proof  of  personal  valour 
at  the  battles  of  Kainpen  and  Minden.  At  the  accession  of  George 
III.,  1760,  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  king  with  the  rank  of 
colonel  of  infantry,  and  in  1765  he  became  major-general. 

His  political  career  commenced  with  his  election  in  1761  as  member 


'  for  Wjoontbt ;  but  he  only  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  few 
weeks,  a-  n  bis  father*!  death.  May  10,  1701,  ho  succeeded  to  the 
Earldom  of  Shelburne  in  the  lri  .b,  and  the  Barony  of  Wycombe  in 
the  English  peerage,  A  supporter  of  Lord  Bute  be  strongly  defended 
the  government  in  the  debute  on  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  December 
1702,  and  when  Bute  transfer)  ed  tbe  premiership  to  George  Grenvillo, 
April  1703,  Lord  Shelburne,  whose  close  attention  to  business  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  affairs  bad  marked  Lim  out  for  ollicc,  wan 
appointed,  though  not  yet  twenty-six,  to  the  head  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  In  this  office  be  was  called 
to  report  upon  the  organisation  of  the  governments  in  the  newly 
acquired  Canadian  territories,  and  the  military  forces  requisite  to  be 
maintained  in  the  North  American  Colonics.  Shelburne' s  suggestions 
as  to  the  boundaries  of  the  respective  governments  ultimately  prevailed 
though  strongly  opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Kgreiuont,  the  secretary  of 
state  within  whose  department  the  colonies  were  included,  who  wished 
to  overawe  the  insubordinate  colonists  by  forming  a  military  colony 
on  the  North  and  West :  he  also  earnestly  pointed  out  the  danger 
attending  the  plans  proposed  for  taxing  America.  His  opposition  to 
the  favourite  notion  of  coercing  the  Americans  into  submission  appears 
to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  strong  dislike  with  which  he 
was  now  regarded  by  the  king.  But  be  bad  become  also  outranged 
from  bis  chief,  and  he  daily  attached  himself  more  to  Pitt,  of 
whom  he  was  an  ardent  admirer  and  in  whose  political  opinions 
he  entirely  coincided.  On  Grenville's  modification  of  bis  cabinet 
in  the  following  September  by  the  admission  of  certain  members 
of  what  was  known  as  the  Bedford  party,  Shelburne  resigned  his 
office,  and  thenceforth  remained  intimately  united  with  Pitt.  In 
1706,  Pitt,  now  Earl  of  Chatham,  formed  his  second  administration, 
and  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  was  made  a  member  of  the  cabinet  with  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state — his  being  what  was  called  the  Southern 
department,  which  included  the  colonies.  At  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  this,  in  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  most  important  post, 
he  had  but  just  completed  his  twenty-ninth  year.  13ut  the  appoint- 
ment was  regarded  by  the  country  with  satisfaction.  Shelburne  was 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  speakers  in  the  House  of 
Lords — Lord  Camden  himself  declaring  that  Chatham  alone  excelled 
him — and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  he  spoke 
gave  his  opinions  great  weight.  In  this  office  in  unison  with  his 
known  sentiments  he  at  once  set  about  endeavouring  to  recain  the 
goodwill  of  the  American  colonies,  by  putting  himself  in  free  com- 
munication with  their  agents  in  England,  whom  he  assured  of  the 
intention  of  tbe  government  to  adopt  conciliatory  measures  and  of  his 
own  desire  to  remove  any  well  founded  complaints,  as  well  as  of  the 
scrupulous  care  he  would  exert  in  selecting  governors  of  "  generous 
principles."  To  the  governors  of  the  colonies  he  wrote  desiring  them 
to  furnish  him  with  full  information  on  all  tbe  points  in  dispute,  and 
likewise  to  report  on  the  actual  condition  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments. But  from  the  first  he  was  thwarted  by  his  colleagues,  and  as 
soon  as  Chatham's  illness  led  him  to  withdraw  himself  from  any 
active  share  in  the  government,  though  still  its  nominal  head,  the 
influence  of  Charles  Townshend,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  became  paramount,  and  Shelburne  was  doomed  to 
see  all  his  conciliatory  measures  cast  to  the  winds.  Whilst  declaring 
himself  opposed  to  sending  a  single  additional  soldier  or  a  single  ship 
of  war  to  menace  the  colonists,  Shelburne  proposed  a  series  of 
measures  which  by  placing  the  management  of  their  affairs  more  in 
their  own  hands,  and  by  deferring,  in  a  great  degree,  to  their  views  on 
the  subject  of  the  episcopacy,  of  the  army,  &c,  he  thought  would 
remove  much  of  the  existing  ill-feeling,  but  he  had  the  mortification 
not  only  to  have  them  rejected  by  the  cabinet,  but  to  see  the  fatal 
Import  Duties  Act  which  the  heedless  Charles  Townshend  had  brought 
forward  apparently  in  a  spirit  of  reckless  defiance,  adopted  by  Grafton 
who  was  now  virtually  premier,  and  become  the  law  of  the  land. 
Shelburne  would  probably  at  once  have  resigned  his  office  but  that 
he  felt  himself  bound  to  Chatham,  who  was  at  the  time  unable  to 
converse  with  any  one  on  business,  and  he  determined  to  continue 
till  his  chief  should  himself  be  able  to  decide  on  the  proper  course  of 
proceeding.  The  management  of  the  colonies  was  transferred  to  Lord 
Hillsborough  the  other  secretary.  Townshend  died  suddenly  soon 
after  the  passing  of  his  mischievous  measure  ;  but  Shelburne  did  not 
regain  his  influence.  On  the  contrary  the  differences  between  him 
and  Grafton  went  on  increasing,  until  the  duke,  knowing  that  he 
should  have  the  support  of  the  king,  at  length  (October  176S)  dis- 
missed the  earl  from  bis  post.  Chatham  who  had  now  somewhat 
recovered  his  health  immediately  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  entreaties  of  the  king  and  Grafton  refused  to 
withdraw  it. 

Out  of  office  Shelburne  continued  the  zealous  follower  of  Chatham, 
with  him  steadily  opposing  Lord  North's  ministry  on  most  leading 
questions,  and  with  especial  earnestness  his  American  measures,  though 
with  Lord  Chatham  taking  occasion  (.1778)  to  express  his  "strongest 
disapprobation  "  of  the  idea  of  American  independence,  a  declaration 
that  was  made  use  of  by  his  opponents  when  he  himself  as  premier 
proposed  its  adoption.  He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  defending 
Lord  Camden  on  occasion  of  the  proceedings  connected  with  Wilkes. 
When  at  length  the  court  attempted  to  induce  Chatham  to  take  office 
(April  1778),  the  negotiations  had  to  be  carried  on  entirely  through 
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Sbelo  ine,  who  put  an  end  to  them  by  refusing  to  entertain  aDy  other 
terms  than  that  "  Chatham  must  be  dictator.''  On  the  death  of  Chat- 
ham, Shelburne  joined  with  Rockingham,  consenting  to  waive  on  his 
behalf,  in  case  of  office  being  offered  to  them,  bis  title  to  the  premier- 
ship. His  opposition  to  Lord  North  increased  in  activity  as  the 
policy  of  the  latter  proved  more  and  more  unsuccessful,  and  Shelburne 
himself  became  proportionately  popular.  A  duel  which  he  fought 
with  Colonel  Fullerton  (March  22,  1780),  in  consequence  of  a  challenge 
for  some  reflections  he  made  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
in  which  he  was  wounded,  was  by  some  of  the  '  Corresponding 
Committees '  suggested  to  have  arisen  from  his  being  singled  out  for 
veugeauce  by  the  government  retainers.  Oue  of  the  weapous  which 
he  at  this  time  used  with  success  against  the  ministry  was  a  bill  which 
he  brought  forward  for  Economical  Reform,  but  the  conduct  of  the 
American  war  coutiuued  to  be  the  leading  topic  ;  and  at  length  on  the 
crowning  news  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  so  strong  was  the  excite- 
ment throughout  the  country  that  Lord  North  was  compelled  to 
succumb  (March  20, 1782),  and  Lord  Rockingham  became  his  successor, 
with  Lord  Shelburne  and  Charles  James  Fox  as  secretaries  of  state. 
This  ministry,  on  the  whole  a  liberal  and  popular  one,  lasted  little 
over  three  months,  Rockingham's  death,  July  1,  1782,  being  the 
immediate  cause  of  its  dissolution ;  though  it  is  certain  that  the 
mutual  ill-feeling  and  jealousy  must  if  Rockingham  had  lived  have 
shortly  led  to  its  remodification  or  overthrow.  As  it  was,  Fox  and  his 
friends  insisted  on  the  Duke  of  Portland  being  made  premier,  but  the 
king,  who  had  now  come  to  place  great  confidence  in  Lord  Shelburne, 
entrusted  him  with  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry,  and  Fox  and  his 
followers  seceded  in  a  body.    [Fox,  Charles  Jamrs.] 

Shelburne  on  the  other  hand  took  an  early  opportunity  of  stating 
in  the  house  of  peers  his  continued  adhetence  to  "all  those  constitu- 
tional ideas  which  for  seven  years  he  had  imbibed  from  bis  master  in 
politics,  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham,"  and  he  expressed  his  determination 
not  to  yield  to  the  dictation  of  family:  "that  noble  earl  always 
declared  that  the  country  ought  not  to  be  governed  by  any  oligarchical 
party  or  family  connection  ;  and  that  if  it  was  to  be  so  governed,  the 
constitution  must  of  necessity  expire.  On  these  principles  I  have 
always  acted."  It  was  no  doubt  his  assertion  of  these  principles  that 
obtained  him  the  support  of  the  king,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
labouring  perseveringly  to  break  the  domination  of  the  great  aris- 
tocratic families.  The  most  important  of  the  appointments  in  the 
new  ministry  was  that  of  William  Pitt,  then  only  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  and  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer. 

Shelburne's  ministry  lasted  little  over  seven  months,  when  it  was 
defeated  by  the  vote  of  the  celebrated  Fox  and  North  coalition 
(February  21,  1783),  but  during  those  months  had  occurred  the 
triumphant  termination  of  the  famous  siege  of  Gibraltar,  and  the 
successes  of  Howe  and  Rodney,  which  had  enabled  the  government  to 
dictate  honourable  terms  with  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  ;  Shelburne 
had  also  concluded  separate  preliminaries  of  peace  with  America  ;  and 
the  result  was  a  general  pacification  in  which  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America  was  acknowledged  by  the  British 
government,  but  the  ratification  of  this,  the  crowning  act  of  bis 
administration,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  to  his  successors. 

Shelburne  did  not  again  accept  office.  To  his  younger  and  greater 
colleague  [Pitt,  William]  was  left  the  future  direction  of  the  party 
which  had  been  built  up,  Shelburne  himself  and  his  personal  followers 
giving  to  Pitt  a  steady  and  useful  support  He  was  created  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  in  1784,  soon  after  Pitt's  accession  to  office.  He  did  not 
again  occupy  any  prominent  place  in  public  affairs,  and  for  many  years 
before  his  death  he  had  almost  wholly  withdrawn  into  private  life.  His 
health  was  feeble,  and  he  felt  neither  strength  nor  inclination  again  to 
enter  upon  the  turmoil  of  party  politics.  He  was  strongly  averse  to 
commencing  the  war  with  revolutionary  France,  but  the  course  of  events 
in  that  country  produced  a  very  painful  impression  on  his  mind,  and 
strengthened  his  desire  for  retirement.  He  came  forward  however  as 
a  warm  supporter  of  the  union  with  Ireland,  counselling  at  the  same 
time  liberality  in  dealing  with  that  country,  and  he  shared  with  Pitt 
in  his  disappointment  at  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  implied  engage- 
ments. [Pitt,  William.]  He  died  on  the  7th  of  May  1805. 

Lord  Shelburne  was  twice  married  :  first,  on  the  3rd  of  February 
1765,  to  Lady  Sopbia  Carteret,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Granville,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  John  Henry,  who  succeeded  him  as  second 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  another  who  died  young ;  and,  secondly, 
July  19,  1779,  to  Lady  Louisa  Fitzpatrick,  daughter  of  John,  earl  of 
Upper  Ossory,  by  whom  he  had  likewise  two  children,  a  daughter  who 
died  young,  and  a  son  who  still  survives,  and  who  succeeded  his 
brother  as  the  third  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  [Lansdowne,  Henry 
Petit,  Marquis  of.]  The  Earl  of  Shelburne  was  not  a  great  states- 
man, but  he  was  a  highly-cultivated  and  well-informed  one,  liberal  in 
his  general  views,  and  possessing  a  wider  acquaintance  with  foreign 
affairs  and  sounder  commercial  principles  than  most  of  the  political 
men  of  his  time.  He  was  moreover  an  able  debater,  assiduous  in  his 
attention  to  business,  and  there  can  be  now  little  doubt  honest  in 
purpose,  and  less  swayed  than  many  of  his  eminent  contemporaries 
by  mere  party  motives :  but  he  was  proud,  unaccommodating,  and 
wanting  in  frankness;  so  that,  while  he  made  many  enemies  by  his 
assumption,  he  failed  to  secure  a  character  for  sincerity,  earnestness, 


or  firmness.  In  private  life  he  was  highly  esteemed.  He  was  the 
friend  of  men  of  talent  and  genius,  and  his  love  of  letters  led  him  to 
form  one  of  the  noblest  libraries  which  had  ever  been  collected  in 
England  by  a  private  individual.  It  was  in  his  library  that  his  last 
years  were  chiefly  spent,  though  he  continued  to  superintend  personally 
as  much  as  possible  his  extensive  estates.  On  his  death  his  collection 
of  printed  books  was  dispersed  by  auction  ;  but  his  manuscripts  were 
purchased  for  the  British  Museum,  a  parliamentary  grant  of  4925/. 
being  voted  for  the  purpose. 

SHELDON,  GILBERT,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  born  on 
the  19th  of  July  1598,  at  Staunton  in  Staffordshire.  He  received  the 
name  of  Gilbert  from  Lis  godfather  Gilbert,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  to 
whom  his  father  Roger  Sheldon  was  then  a  menial  servant,  although 
descended  from  an  ancient  Staffordshire  family.  In  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1613  he  was  admitted  into  Trinity  College,  Oxford ;  on  the 
27th  of  November  1617  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and 
that  of  Master  on  the  28th  of  May  1620.  He  was  elected  fellow  of 
All  Souls  College  in  1622;  and  about  the  same  time  taking  holy 
orders,  he  became  afterwards  domestic  chaplain  to  Thomas,  lord 
Coventry,  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  who  gave  him  a  prebend  of 
Gloucester,  and  finding  him  to  be  a  man  of  parts,  recommended  him 
to  King  Charles  I.  as  a  person  well  versed  in  political  affairs.  On  the 
2nd  of  May  1633  he  was  presented  by  his  majesty  to  the  vicarage  of 
Hackney  in  Middlesex.  He  was  also  rector  of  Ickford  in  Buckingham- 
shire, and  Archbishop  Laud  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Newiugton  in 
Oxfordshire.  Having  proceeded  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  on  the  11th  of 
November  1628,  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  on  the  25th 
of  June  1634. 

In  March  1635  Sheldon  was  elected  warden  of  All-Souls  College; 
and  beiDg  esteemed  a  learned  man,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  the  king  ;  he  became  afterwards  clerk  of  his  closet,  and 
was  designed  by  him  to  be  made  master  of  the  Savoy  Hospital  and 
dean  of  Westminster,  but  the  civil  wars  which  ensued  prevented  those 
promotions.  During  these  he  adhered  firmly  to  the  king,  and  was 
one  of  the  chaplains  whom  his  majesty  sent  for  to  attend  his  com- 
missioners at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  in  February  1644,  where  he 
argued  so  earnestly  in  favour  of  tlie  Church  of  England  as  to  draw 
upon  him  the  resentment  of  the  Parliamentarians,  which  they  made 
him  afterwards  sufficiently  feel.  He  attended  the  king  at  Oxford,  and 
was  witness  to  the  following  remarkable  vow  made  there  by  his 
majesty,  which  was  preserved  by  Archbishop  Sheldon  thirteen  years 
underground,  and  first  published  by  Echard,  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
'  History  of  England,'  p.  5  . — "  I  do  hereby  promise  and  solemnly 
vow,  in  the  presence  and  for  the  service  of  Almighty  God,  that  if  it 
shall  please  the  Divine  Majesty,  of  His  infinite  goodness  to  restore  me 
to  my  just  kingly  rights,  and  to  re-establish  me  in  my  throne,  I  will 
wholly  give  back  to  his  church  all  those  impropriations  which  are  now 
held  by  the  crown,  and  what  lands  soever  I  do  now  or  should  enjoy, 
which  have  been  taken  away  either  from  any  episcopal  see  or  any 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  from  any  abbey  or  other  religious 
house.  I  likewise  promise  for  hereafter  to  hold  them  from  the  church, 
under  such  reasonable  fines  and  rents  as  shall  be  set  down  by  some 
conscientious  persons,  whom  I  propose  to  choose  with  all  uprightness 
of  heart  to  direct  me  in  this  particular.  And  I  most  humbly  beseech 
God  to  accept  of  this  my  vow,  and  to  bless  me  in  the  design  I  have 
now  in  hand;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen.  Charles  R., 
Oxford,  April  13,  1646." 

He  also  attended,  in  1647,  as  one  of  his  majesty's  chaplains  at  New- 
market and  other  places.  On  the  30th  of  March  he  was  ejected  from 
his  wardenship  of  All-Souls  College  by  the  parliamentary  visitors,  who 
forcibly  took  possession  of  his  lodgings  on  the  13th  of  April,  and 
imprisoned  him,  with  Dr.  Hammond,  in  Oxford  and  elsewhere.  He 
remained  confined  above  six  months,  and  then  the  Reforming  Com- 
mittee set  him  at  liberty,  October  24,  1648,  upon  condition  that  he 
should  never  come  within  five  miles  of  Oxford,  that  he  should  not  go 
to  the  king  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  that  he  should  give  security  to 
appear  before  them  at  fourteen  days'  warning  whenever  cited.  Upon 
his  release  he  retired  to  Snelston  in  Derbyshire,  and  lived  among  his 
other  friends  in  Staffordshire  and  Nottinghamshire,  whence,  from  his 
own  purse,  and  from  collections  made  by  him  amongst  the  royalists, 
he  sent  constant  supplies  of  money  to  King  Charles  II.  abroad, 
and  followed  his  studies  and  devotions  until  the  approach  of  the 
Restoration. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Palmer  (March  4,  1659-60),  he  became  again 
warden  of  All-Souls,  without  however  taking  possession,  and  continued 
so  till  the  January  following.  On  King  Charles  II.'s  return,  he  met 
his  majesty  at  Canterbury,  and  was  soon  after  made  dean  of  the 
Chapel  Royal ;  he  was  also,  upon  Bishop  Juxon's  translation  to  Can- 
terbury, advanced  in  his  room  to  the  bishopric  of  London,  and  conse- 
crated on  the  28th  of  October  1660.  He  likewise  obtained  the  master- 
ship of  the  Savoy,  which  he  kept  till  1663 ;  and  it  was  at  his  lodgings 
there  that,  in  1661,  the  famous  conference  was  held  between  some  ol 
the  Episcopal  clergy  and  Presbyterian  divines  concerning  alterations 
to  be  made  in  the  Liturgy,  which  thence  came  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  'Savoy  Conference.'  His  conduct  there  and  after- 
wards is  much  blamed  by  the  Presbyterians,  and  it  certainly  appears 
to  have  been  anything  but  conciliating.  As  accounting  for,  though  it 
will  not  excuse  any  unnecessary  severity  that  he  may  have  exercised, 
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it  ia  but  fair  to  remember  the  injuries  and  Buffering!  that  he  had  him- 
self undergone.  He  rejected  the  proposal  of  an  amicable  conference, 
and  told  tho  Presbyteriau  divines,  "  That  not  the  bishops,  but  tkey 
had  been  seekers  of  tho  couferenco,  and  desired  alterations  in  tho 
Liturgy;  and  that  therefore  thero  was  nothing  to  be  done  till  thoy 
had  brought  in  all  they  hail  to  say  against  it  in  writing,  and  all  the 
additional  forms  and  alterations  which  they  desired."  During  the 
course  of  that  conference  he  did  not  appear  often,  and  did  not  engage 
in  all  the  disputation,  and  yot  was  well  known  to  have  a  principal  hand 
in  disposing  of  all  such  affairs. 

In  1CG3  ho  was  translated  to  tho  archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  Juxon.  In  1605,  during  the 
time  of  the  Great  Plague,  he  firmly  continued  at  Lambeth,  notwith- 
standing the  extremity  of  the  danger,  and  with  his  diffusive  charity 
preserved  great  numbers  alive  that  would  otherwise  have  perished. 
Also  by  his  affecting  letters  to  all  the  bishops  he  procured  great  sums 
to  be  returned  out  of  all  parts  of  his  province.  The  same  year  he 
was  one  of  those  who  promoted  tho  Corporation  or  Five  Mile  Act. 
On  the  removal  of  Lord  Clarendon  from  the  chancellorship  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  ho  was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  on  December  20, 
1667,  but  resigned  that  office  the  31st  of  July,  1669.  He  had  before 
honourably  lost  tho  king's  confidence  by  advising  him  to  put  away  his 
mistress  Barbara  Villiers,  and  he  never  recovered  it.  He  soon  after 
retired  from  public  business,  and  for  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
resided  chiefly  at  his  palace  at  Croydon.  He  died  at  Lambeth, 
November  9,  1677,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  ago  ;  and,  according  to 
his  own  direction,  was  buried  in  Croydon  church  in  Surrey,  where  a 
stately  monument  was  soon  after  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  nephew 
and  heir  Sir  Joseph  Sheldon. 

Dr.  Sheldon's  character  has  been  represented  with  the  discordance 
that  must  be  expected  in  the  reports  of  contending  parties.  Dr. 
Samuel  Parker,  bishop  of  Oxford,  who  had  been  his  chaplain,  says  in 
his  1  Commentarii  de  Rebus  Sui  Temporis,'  that  "  he  was  a  man  of 
undoubted  piety  ;  though  he  was  very  assiduous  at  prayers,  yet  he 
did  not  set  so  great  a  value  upon  them  as  others  did,  nor  regarded  so 
much  worship  as  the  use  of  worship,  placing  the  chief  point  of  religion 

in  the  practice  of  a  good  life  He  had  a  great  aversion  to  all 

pretences  to  extraordinary  piety,  which  covered  real  dishonesty,  but 
had  a  sincere  affection  for  those  whose  religion  was  attended  with 
integrity  of  manners."  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  '  History  of  his  own 
Time,'  does  not  give  him  so  favourable  a  character.  He  says  that  he 
was  a  very  dexterous  man  in  business,  had  a  great  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, and  a  very  true  judgment,  but  thiuks  he  engaged  too  deeply 
in  politics.  "  He  had  an  art,  that  was  peculiar  to  him,  of  treating  all 
that  came  to  him  in  a  most  obliging  manner ;  but  few  depended  much 
on  his  profession  or  friendship.  He  seemed  not  to  have  a  deep  sense 
of  religion,  if  any  at  all ;  and  spoke  of  it  most  commonly  as  of  an 
engine  of  government  and  a  matter  of  policy."  In  public  spirit  and 
munificence  he  sustained  after  an  exemplary  manner  the  character  of 
a  great  prelate.  He  expended  large  sums  upon  the  Episcopal  houses 
of  the  sees  of  London  and  Canterbury,  and  particularly  the  palace  at 
Lauibeth,  whore  he  rebuilt  the  library  and  made  additions  to  its  con- 
tents. At  Oxford,  besides  several  sums  given  to  different  Colleges,  he 
immortalised  his  bounty  to  that  university  by  the  erection  at  his  sole 
expense  of  the  celebrated  theatre  which  bears  his  name.  The  architect 
employed  was  Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  the  building  wa3  completed  in 
about  five  years,  and  was  opened  with  great  solemnity,  July  9,  1669, 
before  the  vice-chancellor,  heads  of  houses,  &c.  The  expense  of  this 
building  was  more  than  fourteen  thousand  pounds,  and  he  bequeathed 
"  two  thousand  more,  to  be  employed,"  says  Wood,  "  in  buying  land, 
whose  revenue  might  support  the  fabric,  and  the  surplusage  be  applied 
to  the  learned  press."  In  this  theatre  are  held  public  meetings  of  the 
university  for  an  annual  commemoration  of  the  benefactors  aud  the 
recitation  of  prize  compositions,  and  occasionally  for  conferring  degrees 
on  distinguished  personages.  We  are  assured  that  from  the  time  of 
Sheldon's  being  bishop  of  London  to  that  of  his  death,  it  appeared  in 
his  book  of  accounts  that  upon  public,  pious,  and  charitable  uses  he 
had  bestowed  sixty-two  (or  according  to  other  accounts  seventy-two) 
thousand  pounds.  As  a  writer  he  is  only  known  by  'A  Sermon 
preached  before  the  King,  at  Whitehall,  upon  June  28,  1660,  being  the 
day  of  Solemn  Thanksgiving  for  the  Happy  Return  of  his  Majesty,  on 
Psalm  xviii.  49,'  London,  4to,  1660. 

SHELLEY,  PERCY  BYSSHE,  was  born  at  Field  Place,  near 
Horsham,  in  Sussex,  on  August  4,  1792,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Timothy 
Shelley,  the  representative  of  a  family  of  ancient  standing  in  that 
county.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Charles  Pilfold  of  Effingham 
Place,  lie  was  brought  up  with  his  sisters  till  ten  years  of  age,  being 
instructed  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Mr.  Edwards,  the  clergyman  of 
Warnham,  in  which  parish  Field  Place  is  situated.  He  was  next,  a 
delicate  shy  boy  with  an  almost  feminine  softness  of  manners  and 
appearance,  sent  to  school  at  Sion  House  near  Brentford,  where  he 
suffered  much  from  the  discipline  of  the  master  and  the  oppression  of 
the  elder  boys — "  the  harsh  and  grating  strife  of  tyrants  and  of  foes," 
as  ho  termed  such  evils  in  the  introductory  stanzas  of  '  The  Revolt 
of  Islam.'  But  he  was  fond  of  reading,  quick  of  apprehension,  and 
amidst  an  apparent  neglect  of  his  tasks  and  the  consumption  of  a  vast 
amount  of  trashy  tales  and  romances,  contrived  to  secure  a  tolerable 
amount  of  scholarship.    At  thirteen  he  was  removed  to  Eton,  where 


his  refusal  to  fag  brought  upon  him  the  auger  of  tho  other  boys  aud 
the  reprehension  of  the  musters.  But  though  a  shy  aud  diffident 
boy,  ho  possessed  a  spirit  of  unconquerable  boldness,  and  the  attempt* 
to  subdue  him  only  produced  a  vehement  hatred  of  the  injustice, 
which  ho  did  not  scruple  to  record  in  his  poems  in  after  life.  He 
gained  no  distinction  at  Eton,  though  he  improved  hi  -.  On  ek  and 
Latin,  particularly  Latin,  in  which  ho  wrote  hexameters  with  (.Teat 
facility.  Ho  voluntarily  translated  several  books  of  Pliny's  '  Natural 
History,'  but  stopped  at  the  astronomy.  In  Greek  he  read  tho  '  Sym- 
posium '  of  Plato,  with  Dr.  Lind,  one  of  the  Eton  masters,  of  whom  he 
makes  favourable  exception  as  to  his  behaviour  towards  him,  and 
whom  ho  is  said  to  have  dopicted  in  tho  old  man  who  liberates  Laon 
in  tho  '  Revolt  of  Islam,'  and  in  tho  hermit  in  '  Prince  Athanase.'  He 
also  learned  French  and  German,  and  paid  considerable  attontion  to 
chemistry,  for  which  he  always  retained  a  liking.  In  1808  he  left 
Etou  and  returned  homo  ;  hero  he  completed  two  romances,  begun  at 
Eton,  '  Zastrozzi,'  an  extravagant  fiction,  and  'St.  Irvyne,  or  the 
Rosicrusian,'  a  feeble  imitation  of  Godwin's  '  St.  Leon  ; '  and  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  cousin,  to  whom  he  addressed  some  rather  pretty  verses, 
and  to  whom  he  subsequently  dedicated  his  '  Queen  Mab.'  Ho  also 
in  conjunction  with  his  relation  Captain  Medwin,  wrote  a  poetical 
romanco  called  '  Ahasuerus,  or  the  Wandering  Jew,'  which  was  sent 
to  Campbell,  with  a  view  to  publication,  but  which  Campbell  returned, 
saying  there  were  only  two  good  lines  in  it,  and  which  was  thrown 
aside,  found,  and  four  cantos  of  it  ultimately  published  in  '  Frazer's 
Magazine 'in  1831.  While  at  Field  Place,  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
some  of  tho  productions  of  Mrs.  Hemans  (then  Felicia  Browne)  he 
opened  a  correspondence  with  her,  but  the  subjects  he  chose  were 
such  that  her  mother  requested  the  correspondence  might  cease,  and 
it  did. 

At  Michaelmas  term  1810  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  was  entered  at 
University  College.  He  studied  and  wrote  incessantly.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  he  published  anonymously  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  '  Post- 
humous Poems  of  my  Aunt,  Margaret  Nicholson,'  in  which  he  ridiculed 
the  sentimentality  affected  by  many  of  the  persons  most  conspicuous 
for  their  atrocities  in  the  French  revolution.  It  was  altogether  a 
worthless  production,  and  he  never  claimed  it,  though  it  was  well 
known  to  be  his.  Mr.  Hogg,  the  author  of  a  series  of  papers  which 
appeared  in  the  '  New  Monthly  Magazine'  in  1832,  under  the  title  of 
'  Shelley  at  Oxford,'  is  the  authority  for  this.  In  his  second  year  at 
Oxford  he  had  printed  iu  London  anonymously  'A  Defeuce  of  Atheism.' 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  scholastic  thesis,  intended  to  excite  discussion, 
rather  than  a  serious  avowal  of  confirmed  opinions,  and  as  such  copies 
were  forwarded  to  the  heads  of  colleges.  His  secret  was  not  kept ;  he 
was  known  as  the  author ;  and  at  Lady-Day  in  181 1  he  was  summoned 
before  the  master  and  two  or  three  fellows  of  his  college,  a  copy  of 
the  pamphlet  was  produced,  and  he  was  asked  if  he  were  the  author. 
He  declined  acknowledging,  though  ho  would  not  deny  it,  and  he  was 
expelled.  He  always  complained  of  this  as  a  great  injustice,  and  it 
embittered  his  feelings  towards  the  institutions  of  his  country  and 
those  who  supported  them.  His  father  was  greatly  displeased,  for 
some  time  refusing  to  receive  him,  the  interval  being  passed  by  him 
in  London,  where  he  employed  himself,  actuated  to  a  considerable 
degree  by  resentment,  by  completing  his  '  Queen  Mab/  but  which  was 
not  printed  till  1812.  In  August  he  returned  to  his  father,  who, 
without  the  slightest  sympathy  with  his  pursuits,  or  any  just  appre- 
ciation of  his  qualities,  was  yet  proud  of  his  son's  talents.  He  desired 
now  that  he  should  adopt  politics  as  a  pursuit,  a  course  utterly  opposed 
to  Shelley's  feelings  and  opinions ;  and  he  finally  offended  his  father 
irreconcileably  by  marrying,  in  August  1S11  at  Gretna  Green,  Miss 
Harriet  Westbrooke,  the  daughter  of  a  retired  hotel-keeper.  The 
marriage  was  unfortunate  ;  the  parties  had  not  seen  each  other  above 
half-a-dozen  times  before  the  match  was  concluded,  and  they  soon  found 
that  they  were  not  at  all  adapted  for  each  other.  Shelley's  father 
refused  to  advance  funds,  and  the  newly-married  pair  were  involved 
in  pecuniary  difficulties.  Shelley  seems  to  have  always  treated  her 
with  kindness,  though  his  poems  contain  many  allusions  to  his  intel- 
lectual sufferings  during  their  union.  At  length,  in  1S13,  by  mutual 
consent  they  separated,  Shelley  delivering  her  into  the  hands  of  her 
father.  In  1814  he  visited  the  Continent  in  company  with  Mary 
Wollstonecraft,  the  daughter  of  William  Godwin  and  Mary  Wollstonc- 
craft,  who  afterwards  became  his  wife,  with  whom  he  traversed  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany,  and  returned  to  England  in  the  autumn. 
Early  in  1815  he  came  to  an  arrangement  with  his  father,  by  which  he 
secured  an  income  of  800?.  a  year.  He  lived  for  a  time  in  Devonshire, 
and  then  removed  to  Bishopsgate,  near  Windsor,  where  in  1S15  he  wrote 
hi3  '  Alastor.'  Two  children  had  been  the  issue  of  his  first  marriage, 
who  had  been  left  with  their  mother,  and  in  the  care  of  her  father, 
j  In  1816  his  wife  drowned  herself,  and  he  went  to  Bath  to  claim  his 
!  children  ;  but  Mr.  Westbrooke  refused  to  give  them  up,  and  commenced 
|  a  suit  in  Chancery,  alleging  that  from  the  atheistical  doctrines  pro- 
pounded in  '  Queen  Mab,'  he  was  not  a  proper  person  to  have  the 
i  custody  of  them.  In  March  1817  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  pronounced 
his  judgment,  committing  the  children  to  the  care  of  the  grandfather, 
and  restraining  the  father  from  intermeddling  with  them,  but  ordering 
that  he  should  pay  the  expense  of  maintaining  them.  After  the 
j  decision  he  again  left  England  for  Geneva,  and  in  passing  through 
I  Switzerland  met  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  Lord  Byron. 
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In  1817  Shelley  returned  to  England,  and  after  a  short  sojourn  with 
Leigh  Hunt,  with  whom  he  first  became  intimate  in  1813,  he  hired  a 
house  at  Marlow,  where  he  resided  nearly  a  year,  and  composed  his 
'  Revolt  of  Islam,'  which  contains  many  passages  allusive  to  his  suffer- 
ings from  the  Chancery  decree  which  took  his  children  from  him,  and 
much  vehement  declamation  as  to  bad  laws  and  their  evil  administration. 
While  settled  at  Marlow  he  was  distinguished  by  the  most  active  bene- 
volence to  the  poor,  and  experienced  au  attack  of  ophthalmia  caught 
while  attending  on  them.  '  Rosalind  and  Helen  '  was  also  commenced 
while  at  Marlow,  but  was  not  completed  till  the  following  year  at  Lucca. 
In  March  1818  he  quitted  England  never  to  return.  He  was  unwell 
and  depressed,  hut  recovered  on  reaching  Milan ;  and  while  travelling 
about  Italy  he  wrote  three  acts  of  his  'Prometheus  Unbound.'  In 
March  1819  he  reached  Rome,  where  he  remained  some  time,  and 
translated  Plato's  '  Symposium,'  removing  to  Florence  towards  the  end 
of  the  year,  where  he  added  a  fourth  act  to  his  '  Prometheus.'  In 
May  1819  he  was  again  at  Rome,  where  he  wrote  his  tragedy  of  'The 
Cenci,'  which  was  offered  to  Mr.  Harris,  then  manager  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  for  representation,  Shelley  considering  that  the  cha- 
racter of  Beatrice  was  adapted  for  Miss  O'Neil ;  but  Harris  pronounced 
the  subject  of  tho  tragedy  to  be  so  objectionable  that  he  could  not  even 
submit  the  part  to  that  lady  for  her  perusal,  but  promised  however 
that  another  tragedy,  with  a  less  offensive  plot,  should  be  accepted. 
While  at  Rome  Shelley  lost  his  eldest  son  by  his  second  marriage,  and 
he  removed  successively  to  Florence,  Leghorn,  and  the  baths  of  San 
Giuliano,  near  Pisa.  In  1819  he  wrote  'The  Witch  of  Atlas,'  after  a 
pedestrian  excursion  to  Monte  San  Pelegrino.  In  1820  he  wrote 
'Julian  and  Maddalo,' in  which,  under  those  names,  he  has  given  a 
dialogue  between  himself  and  Lord  Byron.  In  1821  he  produced  his 
'Epipsychidion  ;'  'Adouais,' a  monody  on  the  death  of  Keats;  and 
'Hellas,'  written  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  whose  insurrection 
under  Ypsilanti  had  just  commenced.  He  had  previously  written  odes 
in  favour  of  the  efforts  making  for  freedom  in  Spain  and  Naples ;  but 
these  matters  were  not  in  his  vein,  and  they  are  laboured  and  ineffective. 
On  the  8th  of  July,  1822,  with  a  Mr.  Williams,  who  like  himself 
was  greatly  attached  to  aquatic  excursions,  he  left  Leghorn  in  a  small 
sailing-boat  to  return  to  his  wife  and  family  at  St.  Arengo ;  but  they 
were  caught  in  a  storm,  and  perished.  His  body  was  washed  ashore, 
and  as  the  quarantine  laws  of  Tuscany  required  that  everything  so 
found  should  be  burnt,  all  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Dawkins,  the  English 
charge-d' affaires,  could  only  procure  permission  that  his  ashes,  when 
the  body  was  consumed,  should  be  given  up  to  his  family.  The  incre- 
mation was  performed  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Byron,  Leigh  Hunt; 
and  others ;  and  his  ashes  were  subsequently  deposited  in  a  tomb 
in  the  Protestant  burying-ground  at  Rome,  near  the  grave  of 
Keats. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the  chief  events  of  his  life,  and  given 
the  dates  of  his  principal  publications,,  but  in  addition  he  had  written 
a  multitude  of  minor  poems,  some  of  singular  beauty,  tales,  and  mis- 
cellanies in  prose,  and  many  translations,  of  which  those  from  Schiller's 
'  Wallenstein  '  and  from  Calderon  possess  great  excellence.  His  trans- 
lations from  the  Greek  are  exquisite,  and  drew  loud  praises  from  the 
'Quarterly  Review.'  They  may  be  considered  as  the  best  in  our 
language.  His  version  of  '  Faust,'  a  fragment  of  which  is  published, 
though  admirable  in  spirit  and  effect,  is  not  faultless  with  regard  to 
meaning.  Several  of  his  prose  productions  and  a  selection  from  his 
letters  were  published  by  his  widow  in  2  vols,  in  1840. 
_  Of  his  character  as  a  man  and  a  poet  there  was  for  a  considerable 
time  much  discrepancy  of  opinion.  In  a  notice  of  his  death,  the 
•  Gentleman's  Magazine '  for  September  1822,  says  he  wa3  well  known 
by  "  his  infamous  novels  and  poems,"  and  he  was  frequently  accused 
of  being  an  atheist  and  a  blasphemer,  an  accusation  sanctioned  by  the 
judgment  of  the  lord  chancellor  in  removing  his  children  from  his 
care.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  man  so  just,  so  honest,  so 
benevolent,  so  faithful  in  friendship  as  he  frequently  proved  himself, 
bo  bold  in  defence  of  the  oppressed,  so  tolerant  of  opposition,  and  so 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  society  even  where  he  disapproved  of  them, 
so  thorough  a  hater  of  vice,  meanness,  and  all  sorts  of  tyranny,  could 
scarcely  have  been  an  intentional  blasphemer  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  is  usually  accepted.  The  mistake  has  arisen  we  think  in  a 
misapprehension  of  his  character,  and  a  want  of  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  No  man  perhaps  was  more 
essentially  a  poet;  "glancing  from  earth  to  heaven"  he  was  indeed  of 
"  imagination  all  compact ;  "  and  the  strength  of  his  creative  faculty, 
like  that  displayed  in  early  childhood,  overpowered  even  his  expe- 
rience. It  is  told  that  when  fully  grown  he  occupied  himself  for 
hours  in  sailing  paper  boats ;  no  doubt  with  as  true  a  realisation  of 
his  inward  ideas  as  a  child  with  a  doll.  His  imagination  gave  them 
reality  and  importance,  and  they  were  bases  for  vast  superstructures 
like  the  soap-bubbles  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Brought  up  under  a  coarse,  hard,  immoral,  and  unforgiving  father, 
he  was  early  forced  to  look  on  the  evil  prevailing  in  life,  and  led  to 
doubt  the  truths  of  a  religion  which  his  father  professed  but  did  not 
practise.  To  these  doubts,  before  his  judgment  could  rectify  them, 
he  gave  a  "  local  habitation  and  a  name."  The  harshness  he  expe- 
rienced aroused  resentment  without  bringing  conviction  of  his  errors. 
He  was  blind  and  perverse  in  his  notions  of  Christianity,  but  he  is 
nowhere  au  atheist.   He  always  acknowledges  an  over-ruling  power, 
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and  he  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  If  his  works  are 
examined  impartially  it  will  be  found  that  what  he  really  meant  to 
attack  were  the  vices,  tho  corruptions,  and  the  atrocities  which  had 
been  committed  under  the  name  of  religion.  In  all  his  poems  he 
uniformly  denounces  vice  and  immorality  in  every  form ;  and  his 
descriptions  of  love,  which  are  numerous,  are  always  refined  and 
delicate,  with  even  less  of  sensuousness  than  many  of  our  most 
admired  writers.  It  is  true  that  he  decried  marriage,  but  not  in 
favour  of  libertinism  ;  and  the  evils  he  depicts  or  laments  are  those 
|  arising  from  the  indissolubility  of  the  bond,  or  from  the  opinions  of 
society  as  to  its  necessity,  opinions  to  which  he  himself  submitted  by 
marrying  the  woman  to  whom  he  was  attached.  His  general  conduct 
indeed  tends  to  show  that  his  opinions  were  by  no  means  inflexible, 
and  it  is  probable  that  had  life  been  spared  him,  he  might  with 
maturer  years  have  worked  himself  free  from  many  errors.  When, 
in  1821,  his  '  Queen  Mab'  was  piratically  published,  he  wrote  to  the 
•  Examiner  '  a  letter  disavowing  its  issue,  and  in  it  he  says  : — "  Whilst 
I  exonerate  myself  from  all  share  in  having  divulged  opinions  hostile 
to  existing  sanctions,  under  the  form,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  they 
assume  in  this  poem,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  protest  against 
the  system  of  inculcating  the  truth  of  Christianity  or  the  excellence 
of  Monarchy,  however  true  or  however  excellent  they  may  be,  by  such 
equivocal  arguments  as  confiscation  or  imprisonment,  and  invective 
and  slander,  and  the  insolent  violation  of  the  most  sacred  ties  of  nature 
and  society." 

His  strength  of  imagination  is  at  once  the  source  of  the  beauty  and 
the  defects  of  his  poetry.  The  "  airy  nothings  "  which  he  embodies 
in  gorgeous  forms  and  happy  similitudes,  expressed  in  the  most  har- 
monious language,  draw  the  reader  on  almost  imperceptibly,  until 
perhaps  stern  common  Bense  will  ask  what  he  really  means,  and 
whether  the  instances  of  vice,  misrule,  and  disorder,  which  he  depicts, 
are  not  magnified  by  his  fancy  from  some  almost  imperceptible 
realities.  As  a  consequence,  his  poems  possess  but  little  human 
interest :  his  characters  are  abstractions ;  his  scenes  of  felicity  are 
Utopian ;  the  whole  seems  little  better  than  a  splendid  phantasma- 
goria. One  exception  may  be  made — 'The  Cenci;'  here  the  characters 
are  well  developed,  but  under  such  horrible  circumstances,  that 
the  heroic  self-sacrifice  and  soft  womanly  feelings  of  Beatrice  even 
under  the  influence  of  her  burning  revenge,  with  the  marvellous  har- 
mony of  the  versification  in  which  she  expresses  herself,  cannot 
reconcile  us  to  her,  or  overcome  our  feelings  of  disgust  to  the  whole 
drama.  Mrs.  Shelley  states  that  he  fancied  he  had  an  equal  fond- 
ness for  poetry  and  for  metaphysics,  but  that  the  former  prepon- 
derated. She  thinks  that  he  possessed  "two  remarkable  qualities  of 
intellect — a  brilliant  imagination,  and  a  logical  exactness  of  reason." 
His  logic  was  of  that  character  in  which  imagination  first  laid  down 
the  premises,  and  his  conclusions  might  be  then  admissible  ;  but  of 
a  logical  faculty  in  the  ordinary  sense  he  had  almost  none  as  far  as 
exhibited  in  his  writings.  His  bold  and  striking  impersonations  form  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  his  poetry.  He  gives  to  inanimate 
objects  the  attributes  of  humanity  or  volition  with  surprising  effect. 
But  even  in  his  best  efforts  there  always  remains  an  obscurity  and  a 
dreaminess  which  will  probably  ever  prevent  his  poems  being  exten- 
sively read.  He  more  than  once  attempted  satire;  but  he  wants  point 
and  heartiness;  he  is  vehement,  but  not  earnest.  In  many  of  his  lyrics, 
where  the  shortness  of  his  subject  prevented  his  wandering  into  his  self- 
formed  world,  his  defects  are  in  a  great  degree  avoided,  and  he  is  often 
peculiarly  happy.  In  his  '  Prometheus  Unbound  '  he  has  shown  him- 
self thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  the  Grecian  drama. 
It  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  beauty  ;  and  the  inexhaustible  play  of  fancy 
and  imagination  flashing  through  every  part  of  it  dazzles  the  mind  so 
that  we  see  but  indistinctly  ;  and  here,  as  in  all  his  other  poems,  his 
command  of  language  has  been  equalled  but  by  few.  His  reputation 
as  a  poet  has  gradually  widened  since  his  death,  and  has  not  yet 
reached  its  culminating  point.  He  was  the  poet  of  the  future — of  an 
ideal  futurity — and  hence  it  was  that  his  own  age  could  not  entirely 
sympathise  with  him.  He  has  been  called  the  '  Poet  of  Poets ' — a 
proud  title,  and"  in  some  respects  deserved. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  Sir  Timothy  Shelley,  in  1844,  his  son 
by  his  second  wife,  Sir  Percy  Florence  Shelley,  who  was  born  in  1819, 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates ;  his  son  by  the  first  marriage 
having  died  young. 

SHELLEY,  MARY  WOLLSTONECRAFT,  was  born  in  1798.  In 
1816,  while  in  Italy,  she  wrote  her  powerful  and  striking  romance  of 
'  Frankenstein,'  which  commanded  an  extensive  popularity  in  England, 
and  is  still  a  favourite  with  the  admirers  of  the  wild  and  wonderful, 
while  the  extremely  ingenious  and  consistent  development  of  the 
character  of  the  monster  excites  and  sustains  a  human  interest  amidst 
all  its  improbabilities.  Though  her  success  was  great  in  this  her  first 
effort,  it  did  not  induce  Mrs.  Shelley  to  resume  her  pen  for  some  time. 
She  devoted  herself  to  promoting  the  comfort  and  guarding  the  health 
of  her  husband  with  affectionate  solicitude,  which  he  gratefully 
acknowledged  and  repaid.  Just  previous  to  his  unfortunate  death 
however  she  had  finished  '  Valperga,'  a  novel,  afterwards  printed  in 
3  vols.,  for  which  Shelley  says  in  one  of  his  last  letters  that  she  had 
been  offered  iOOl,  which  he  designed  for  the  relief  of  the  necessities 
of  his  father-in-law,  W.  Godwin.  After  her  husband's  death  she 
published  '  Falkland,'  '  The  Last  Man,'  an{  '  The  Fortunes  of  Perkiu 
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Warbeck,'  each  in  three  volumes.  She  also  wroto  '  Rambles  in  Gor- 
many  and  Italy,'  an  account  of  her  journeys  with  her  husband.  In 
1839  she  published  an  edition  of  his  poetical  works,  with  a  few 
biographical  notes  added,  in  which  tho  more  offensive  pas-ages  of 
'Queen  Mab '  are  omitted;  and  in  1840  a  selection  from  his  letters 
and  a  few  specimens  of  his  prose  writings.  In  all  thoso  she  pays  a 
most  affectionate  tribute  to  his  goodness  of  heart  and  tho  other 
amiable  qualities  which  she  states  invariably  secured  him  the  lovo 
of  all  who  knew  him.  She  died  in  Loudon,  on  tho  1st  of  February 
1851. 

SIIENSTONE,  WILLIAM,  an  English  poet,  was  born  November, 
1714,  at  tho  Leasowes,  Hales  Owen,  Shropshire.  He  was  sent  to 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  in  tho  year  1702,  and  remained  there  some 
time,  taking  no  degree.  Ho  amused  himself  in  a  desultory  manner, 
travelling  about  and  writing  poetry,  till  .1715,  when  he  commenced 
residing  on  his  patrimony  at  his  native  place.  The  remainder  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  rural  occupations.  Ho  took  great  pride  and  spared 
no  expense  in  the  cultivation  of  his  garden,  and  in  his  latter  years 
became  much  involved  in  consequence.  He  died  February  11,  17C3. 
A  very  beautiful  Latin  epitaph  on  his  cousin,  and  a  few  stanzas  like 
that  quoted  by  Johnson  in  his  Life  of  him,  full  of  genuine  and  simple 
feeling,  redeem  his  poems  from  tho  charge  of  utter  insipidity  and  life- 
leasness.  They  consist  of  elegies,  pastorals,  and  odes,  &c.  His  prin- 
cipal poem  aud  the  best  of  his  longer  pieces  is  '  The  Schoolmistress,' 
and  next  in  rank  may  be  placed  his  Elegies.  Johnson  has  pretty 
accurately  hit  off  his  character  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  his  Life 
of  Sheustone — "  The  general  recommendation  of  Shenstoue  is  easiness 
and  simplicity ;  his  general  defect  is  want  of  comprehension  aud 
variety.  Had  his  mind  been  better  stored  with  knowledge,  whether 
he  could  have  been  great,  I  know  not;  ho  could  certainly  have  been 
agreeable."  A  spirit  of  mortified  ambition,  ill  suited  to  the  retirement 
which  he  professed  to  court,  appears  in  all  his  writings. 

SHERARD,  WILLIAM,  better  known  as  the  patron  and  fellow- 
labourer  of  other  botanists  than  by  his  own  writings,  was  boru  at 
Bushby  in  Leicestershire,  in  the  year  1659.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and  was  entered  as  a  studeut 
of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  in  1677,  and  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
same  college  in  1683.  He  was  travelling  tutor  successively  to  Charles, 
second  viscount  Townshend,  and  to  Wriothesley,  lord  Howland,  son 
of  Lord  Russell  who  was  executed.  During  this  period  of  his  life  he 
made  two  tours  on  the  Continent,  in  Holland,  France,  Italy,  &c. ;  and 
then  made  the  acquaintance  of  Boerhaave,  Hermann,  Touruefort, 
Vaillant,  Micheli,  and  of  most  others  of  the  ablest  botanists  of  the 
time.  He  is  believed  to  have  been  the  author  of  an  anonymous  work 
called  'Schola  Botanica,'  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1689,  giving  an 
account  of  the  plants  then  growing  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Paris.  In 
1700  he  communicated  a  piper  to  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  making 
of  Japan  and  Chinese  varnishes,  which  was  inserted  in  the  22nd  volume 
of  their  '  Transactions.' 

In  1702  he  was  appointed  British  consul  at  Smyrna,  having  previously 
been  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  sick  aud  wounded  at  Portsmouth. 
Smyrna  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  botany ;  here  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  great  '  Herbarium,'  which  is  still  a  national 
treasure,  and  cultivated  with  great  care  and  attention  many  rare  aud 
exotic  species  of  plants.  In  1718  he  returned  to  England,  and  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D. 

In  1721  he  returned  to  the  Continent,  and  Vaillant,  the  African 
traveller,  being  then  in  a  dying  state,  Sherard  succeeded  in  transferring 
the  manuscripts  and  drawings  of  this  great  traveller  to  Boerhaave,  who 
published  them  in  the  '  Botanicon  Parisieuse,' in  1727.  In  this  work 
Boerhaave  was  materially  assisted  by  Sherard.  In  his  various  visits 
to  the  Continent  Sherard  became  intimate  with  Dillenius,  who  was 
professor  of  botany  at  Giessen;  and  in  1721  he  invited  him  to 
come  over  to  England  to  superintend  the  botanic  garden  of  his 
brother  Dr.  James  Sherard,  at  Eltham.  This  invitation  was  accepted 
by  Dillenius,  and  forms  an  important  point  in  the  history  of  botany  in 
this  country. 

Sherai'd  was  a  quiet  unassuming  man,  who  loved  the  study  of 
natural  history  for  its  own  sake.  He  seemed  to  prefer  assisting  others 
ji  their  labours  to  producing  anything  of  his  own.  He  was  thus  the 
fellow-labourer  of  Catesby,  in  the  '  Natural  History  of  Carolina,'  and 
also  of  Dillenius,  in  the  publication  of  the  '  Hortus  Elthamensis.'  He 
died  at  Eltham,  August  12,  1728.  At  his  death  he  bequeathed 
his  great  Herbarium,  containing  upwards  of  12, 000  species  of  plants, 
to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  also  left  3000/.  for  the  purpose  of 
endowing  a  botanical  chair  in  the  same  University.  This  was  undoubt- 
edly the  greatest  service  done  by  Sherard  to  botany;  although  at 
present  it  has  not  perhaps  produced  the  fruit  which  might  have  been 
anticipated. 

Dillenius  was  the  first  who  occupied  the  chair  of  botany  founded 
by  Sherard.  He  was  born  at  Darmstadt  in  16S7.  He  came  over  to 
England  in  1721.  He  published  in  this  country  a  new  edition  of  Ray's 
'Synopsis,'  illustrated  with  twenty-four  plates,  in  1724.  The  '  Hortus 
Elthamensis'  appeared  in  1732.  His  greatest  work,  and  one  which 
has  had  a  most  important  influence  on  the  study  of  botany,  is  the 
4  Historia  Muscorum,'  published  in  1741.  Although  the  name  would 
indicate  that  the  mosses  were  the  only  subjects  treated  on,  it  included 
observations  on  all  the  families  of  cryptogauiic  plauts.    It  contains  a 


fund  of  original  research,  and  many  modern  observers  would  do  wtdl 
to  consult  this  volume  before  announcing  their  observations  as  entirely 
new.  Sherard  during  his  life  wished  to  have  completed  or  continued 
Bauhio'i 'Pinax,'  a  work  intended  to  have  been  a  description  of  all  the 
plants  then  known,  and  for  this  purpose  ho  collected  a  great  iuimii  of 
materials.  It  was  his  wiah  at  his  death  that  this  should  be  done  by 
the  new  professor  at  Oxford,  but  either  Dillenius  did  not  fed  com- 
petent to  the  task,  or  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  '  Historia.'  for 
the  continuation  of  the  'Pinax'  never  appeared.  Ho  died  April  2, 
1747.  His  Herbarium  is  now  with  that  of  Sherard  at  Oxford,  which, 
containing  as  it  does  specimens  from  Linmcus,  Touruefort,  aud  other 
eminent  botanists  of  that  day,  is,  next  to  tlie  Herbarium  of  Linn;'.  .  • 
himself,  one  of  the  most  authentic  and  valuable  botanical  records  that 
exists. 

SIIKRCURNE,  SIR  EDWARD,  descended  from  an  ancient  family 
residing  at  Staiuliurst  in  Lancashire,  was  born  in  London,  on  the  18th 
of  September  1618.  In  his  younger  days  he  had  the  advantage  of  the 
instructions  of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Farnaby,  who  then  taught  a 
school  in  Goldsmith's  Rents;  but  in  1636,  Farnaby  removed  from 
London,  aud  transferred  his  pupil  to  the  care  of  Charles  Aleyn,  who 
had  been  one  of  his  ushers,  and  who  Ls  known  as  the  author  of  some 
very  inferior  historical  poetry.  In  1640  Sherburne  set  out  on  the 
grand  Continental  tour,  from  which  he  was  suddenly  recalled  to  solace 
the  few  remaining  days  of  his  father,  who  died  in  1641,  leaving  his 
sou  in  possession  of  the  post  which  he  had  enjoyed  of  the  clerkship  of 
his  majesty's  Ordnance.  The  rebellion  however  prevented  his  retaining 
this  situation  for  any  length  of  time.  Being  indeed  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  firm  royalist,  he  was  ejected  by  a  warrant  from  the  House  of 
Lords  in  April  or  May  1642,  and  harassed  by  a  long  and  expensive 
confinement  in  the  custody  of  the  usher  of  the  black  rod.  After  his 
release  he  entered  actively  into  the  service  of  the  king,  who  created 
him  commissary-general  of  the  royal  artillery.  Various  fortunes  now 
awaited  him.  He  witnessed  the  memorable  battle  of  Edge-hill ;  he 
attended  the  king  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  Master's  degree  on 
December  20th,  1642,  aud  pursued  his  studies  for  some  time;  he  went 
to  London  in  1646,  where  he  was  plundered  of  all  hia  property,  and 
finally  compelled  to  hide  himself  for  safety  in  the  chambers  of  a 
relation  in  the  Middle  Temple.  About  1651  fortune  once  more 
smiled  upou  him,  aud  he  was  appointed  by  Sir  George  Savile,  who  had 
then  recently  returned  from  abroad,  superintendent  of  his  affairs,  and 
shortly  afterwards  wa3  made  travelling  tutor  to  Sir  John  Coventry, 
with  whom  he  visited  different  parts  of  the  Continent  between  the 
years  1654  and  1659.  On  the  Restoration  he  obtained  with  consider- 
able trouble  his  old  situation  in  the  Ordnance,  but  at  the  revolution 
of  16S8  was  again  ejected  from  it  upon  refusing  to  take  the  necessary 
oaths.  He  had  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  January  6th,  1682. 
There  is  every  reason  however  to  believe  that  his  latter  days  were 
embittered  by  the  evils  of  poverty,  as  we  find  him  in  1696  presenting  a 
supplicatory  memorial  to  the  Earl  of  Roinney,  then  master-general  of 
the  Ordnance,  and  another  to  the  king.  Whether  either  of  these 
applications  was  attended  with  success  is  not  known.  He  continued 
his  retirement  till  his  death,  which  took  place  at  London,  on  Novem- 
ber 4th,  1702. 

Sherburne  was  the  author  of  poetical  translations  of  two  pieces 
from  Seneca,  the  '  Medea,'  and  the  '  Troades,'  published  respectively 
iu  1648  and  1679.  These  works  procured  him  considerable  reputation 
in  his  time  ;  but  his  fame  at  present  principally  rests  on  the  translation 
of  '  Manilius,'  published  at  London  in  1675,  in  a  handsome  folio 
volume,  and  enriched  by  an  appendix  containiug  lives  of  scientific  men. 
This  appendix  is  particularly  valuable  to  the  scientific  historian  as 
containing  much  information  regarding  Sherburne's  contemporaries 
not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 

SHERIDAN,  DR.  THOMAS,  translated  the  'Satires  of  Persius' 
into  prose,  and  also  the  '  Philoctetes  '  of  Sophocles  into  verse ;  but 
neither  of  these  translations  is  worthy  of  being  rescued  from  the  neglect 
into  which  they  have  fallen.  His  talents  were  more  of  a  social  nature 
— punning,  quibbling,  and  fiddling,  according  to  Lord  Cork,  with  an 
incessant  flow  of  animal  spirits. 

Dr.  Sheridan  was  born  in  1684  in  the  county  of  Cavan.  His  parents 
were  poor;  but  he  was  placed  by  a  friend  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
where  he  made  considerable  progress  in  classical  literature.  He  after- 
wards took  orders,  and  then  set  up  a  school  in  Dublin.  Swift,  who 
was  his  friend,  procured  him  in  1725  a  living  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
of  about  1501.  a  year,  but  his  recklessness  or  impudence  spoiled  all  his 
expectations ;  for  he  preached  a  sermon  on  the  1st  of  August  ^the 
anniversary  of  King  George's  birthday)  on  the  text,  "  Sufficient  for  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof."  On  this  being  known  he  was  struck  off  the 
list  of  chaplains  to  the  lord-lieutenant  and  forbidden  the  castle.  He 
bore  this  however  with  a  light  heart,  and  soon  after  changed  his  living 
for  one  in  Dunboyue ;  but  owing  to  the  cheating  of  the  farmers,  and 
other  causes,  the  income  was  lowered  to  SOI.  a  year.  As  this  did  not 
suit  him,  he  speedily  gave  it  up  for  the  free  school  of  Cavan,  where  he 
had  a  salary  of  80/.  a  year  besides  his  scholars.  He  was  through  life 
indolcut,  careless,  slovenly,  and  indigent.  His  animal  spirits  seemed 
to  supply  every  other  deficiency,  and  to  have  preserved  him  cheerful 
amidst  all  his  poverty  and  distress ;  but  his  habits  as  well  as  bis 
tomperameut  were  careless  and  ill-regulated,  and  prevented  any  strict 
attention  to  hi  duties.    His  indolence  or  imprudence  made  him  sell 
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his  situation  for  4001,  alleging  as  an  excuse  the  "  moist  and  unwhole- 
some nir  of  Cavan  ;"  but  we  find  him  afterwards  making  no  attempt 
to  establish  himself  elsewhere.  This  400Z.  was  soon  spent,  and  the 
'  ill-starred,  good-natured,  improvident  man,"  as  Lord  Cork  calls  him, 
fell  into  sickness  and  distress,  which  was  terminated  by  death,  Sep- 
t  ember  10,  1738.  Lord  Cork,  speaking  of  him,  says,  "  Not  a  clay  passed 
without  a  rebus,  an  anagram,  or  a  madrigal.  His  pen  and  fiddlestick 
were  in  continual  motion." 

SHERIDAN,  THOMAS,  M.A.,  the  author  of  the  'Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,'  was  the  son  of  the  above,  and  born  at  Quilca,  the 
residence  of  Swift,  in  1721.  Swift  was  his  godfather,  and  treated  him 
with  uniform  kindness.  His  education  was  commenced  by  his  father, 
who  subsequently  sent  him  to  Westminster  School,  where  he  was  a 
king's  scholar.  He  afterwards  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  When  his  father  died  he  was 
without  a  profession,  and  destitute  of  all  expectations ;  but  having 
conceived  that  exalted  and  extravagant  idea  of  oratory  which  haunted 
him  through  life,  he  determined  on  its  restoration.  To  this  end  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  stage  as  the  first  qualification  for  understanding 
the  art  of  oratory.  He  appeared  as  Richard  III.  in  January  1743,  and 
"  met  with  the  greatest  encouragement." 

In  1744  he  accepted  an  engagement  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and 
in  1745  he  played  with  Garrick  at  Drury  Lane,  where  some  of  his 
friends,  more  kind  than  judicious,  endeavoured  to  set  him  up  as  a 
rival  of  Garrick.  The  consequence  was  a  quarrel  between  the  two, 
which  lasted  for  life.  Sheridan  then  returned  to  Dublin,  and  became 
manager  of  the  theatre  there;  and  he  effected,  after  a  long  struggle, 
a  very  praiseworthy  reform  in  the  "  goings  on  "  behind  the  scenes. 
For  eight  years  he  continued  his  management  with  success,  till  in  1754 
he  was  driven  from  it  by  one  of  the  popular  tumults  so  common  in 
those  days.  In  this  year,  when  "the  rancour  of  political  party  arose 
to  the  greatest  height  that  it  had  almost  ever  been  known  to  do  in 
Dublin,  Mr.  Sheridan  unfortunately  revived  Miller's  '  Mahomet.'  In 
this  play  were  many  passages  respecting  liberty,  bribery,  and  corruption, 
which  pleased  the  anti-courtiers  as  expressive  of  their  opinions  in  regard 
to  certain  persons  at  that  time  in  power,  and  therefore  they  insisted 
on  those  passages  being  repeated,  which  the  actor  complied  with.  The 
absurdity  however  of  such  repetitions,  merely  as  destroying  the  effect 
of  the  tragedy,  having  occurred  to  the  manager,  the  same  speeches, 
when  again  called  for  by  the  audience  on  the  succeeding  night,  were 
refused  by  the  actor ;  and  he  being  obliged  to  hint  the  cause  of  his 
refusal,  the  manager  became  the  object  of  their  resentment.  On  his 
not  appearing  to  mollify  their  rage  by  some  kind  of  apology,  they  cut 
the  scenery  to  pieces  with  their  swords,  tore  up  the  benches  and  boxes, 
and,  in  a  word,  totally  despoiled  the  theatre;  concluding  with  a  reso- 
lution never  more  to  permit  Mr.  Sheridan  to  appear  on  that  stage." 
(Chalmers's 'Biog.  Diet.')  He  afterwards  (1756)  returned  to  Dublin 
and  his  management,  the  agitation  having  subsided ;  but  though  he 
was  received  with  great  favour  by  the  audience,  yet  Barry  and  Wood- 
ward having  erected  another  theatre,  and  decoyed  some  of  his  principal 
performers,  as  well  as  a  London  company,  this  with  other  causes 
quite  ruined  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  concern  in  the 
theatre. 

It  was  then  that  he  again  relied  on  his  indestructible  faith  in 
oratory,  and  the  immense  advantages  to  accrue  from  it.  He  published 
a  plan,  in  which  he  proposed  to  his  countrymen  the  establishment  of 
an  academy  for  the  accomplishment  of  "  youth  in  every  qualification 
necessary  for  a  gentleman."  In  the  formation  of  his  design,  he  con- 
sidered the  art  of  oratory  to  be  one  of  the  essentials  ;  and  to  give  a 
stronger  idea  of  the  utility  of  that  art,  he  opened  his  plan  to  the  public 
in  three  orations,  which  were  also  to  be  the  proofs  of  his  fitness  for 
the  office  of  superintendent  of  the  academy,  for  which  post  he  offered 
himself.  The  proposal  was  in  some  degree  carried  into  execution ;  but 
for  some  reason  Sheridan  was  excluded  from  any  share  in  conducting  it. 

Sheridan  however  was  not  a  man  to  be  daunted,  especially  on  the 
question  of  oratory,  and  we  find  him  in  1759  lecturing  in  England  on 
that  subject.  He  had  published  an  8vo  volume  entitled  'British  Edu- 
cation :  the  source  of  the  disorders  in  Great  Britain.  Being  an  essay 
towards  proving  that  the  immorality,  ignorance,  and  false  taste  which 
so  generally  prevail,  are  the  natural  and  necessary  consequences  of  the 
present  defective  system  of  education ;  with  an  attempt  to  show  that 
a  revival  of  the  art  of  speaking  and  the  study  of  our  own  language, 
might  contribute  in  a  great  measure  to  the  cure  of  those  evils.'  The 
title  is  amusing ;  but  it  seems  to  have  imposed  on  the  public,  for  the 
lectures  which  he  composed  in  confirmation  of  it,  and  delivered  in 
London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  met  with  immense  success :  at  the 
last  place  indeed  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
In  1760  he  again  appeared  at  Drury  Lane,  but  disagreements  with 
Garrick  soon  put  a  stop  to  his  engagement. 

On  the  accession  of  George  III.  a  pension  was  granted  him,  which 
so  enraged  Doctor  Johnson,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  What,  give  him  a 
pension  ! — then  I  must  give  up  mine."  Ttis  was  of  course  repeated 
to  Sheridan,  and  he  never  forgave  it.  Through  the  various  volumes  of 
'  Boswell '  there  occur  many  notices  of  Sheridan,  but  the  Doctor's 
contempt  is  nowhere  disguised.  Sheridan  continued  to  lecture,  and 
was  "  himself  the  great  sublime  he  drew."  In  Scotland  he  was 
honoured  with  so  much  attention  that  a  society  was  formed,  called 
'  Tho  Society  for  Promoting  the  Reading  and  Speaking  of  the  English 


Language  in  Scotland.'  Among  the  directors  were  the  names  of  Drs. 
Blair,  Ferguson,  and  Robertson. 

But  by  all  his  discussion  and  lecturing,  his  universal  panacea  for  the 
ills  of  moral  England  came  to  be  examined,  and  when  in  1769  he  pro- 
posed his  'plan  of  education  for  the  young  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Great  Britain,'  he  found  the  public  enthusiasm  already  cooled.  This 
plan  was  addressed  to  the  king,  in  which  with  an  amusing  but  lofty 
condescension  he  made  a  tender  of  his  services,  and  offered  to  "  dedi- 
cate the  remainder  of  his  days  to  its  execution,"  observing,  that  "  if 
the  design  be  not  executed  by  myself,  it  never  will  be  by  any  other 
hand."  But  in  spite  of  all  this  heroic  dedication  of  services,  he 
excited  no  notice.  This  did  not  however  damp  his  ardour  in  the  least; 
he  endeavoured  to  support  his  plan  by  writing,  by  lecturing,  and  by 
sarcasms  against  the  taste  of  the  times  which  could  so  neglect  him ; 
and  the  whole  farce  was  wound  up  by  his  resolution,  on  the  declara- 
tion of  the  American  Independence,  of  "benefiting  the  new  world 
with  the  advantages  ungratefully  neglected  by  his  own  country." 

In  1769, 1770,  and  1776  he  performed  at  the  Haymarket  and  Covent 
Garden,  his  last  appearance  as  an  actor.  On  tho  retirement  of  Garrick 
the  purchasers  of  the  share  in  Drury  Lane,  of  which  his  son  was  one, 
agreed  to  make  him  the  manager  ;  but  he  held  the  poet  only  three 
years,  when  he  relinquished  it  as  not  tenable  except  on  ignominious 
terms.  He  then  produced  his  '  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,'  which  was  ridiculed  by  Johnson,  who  thought  an  Irishman 
very  unfit  to  teach  the  English  their  own  language.  His  '  Life  of 
Swift '  followed — a  heavy  and  indiscriminating  performance.  He  died 
in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  August  14,  1788.  His  other  works 
are  the  'Course  of  Oratorical  Lectures'  and  the  farce  of  'Captain 
O'Blunder.' 

SHERIDAN,  FRANCES,  wife  of  the  above,  was  born  in  Ireland 
1724,  but  of  English  parentage,  being  the  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Oliver 
Chamberlayne.  Her  first  acquaintance  with  Sheridan  was  curious 
enough.  At  one  of  his  most  enibarassing  periods,  when  th  re  had 
arisen  a  violent  party  dispute  relative  to  the  theatre  in  which  he  had 
newly  embarked  all  his  money  and  expectations,  she  published  a  well- 
written  and  forcible  pamphlet,  in  his  favour,  which  disinterested  kind- 
ness so  excited  his  attention  that  he  lost  no  time  in  being  introduced 
to  her — they  were  mutually  pleased  with  each  other,  and  the  orator 
soon  proposed  marriage,  and  was  accepted.  She  is  uniformly  described 
as  a  most  accomplished  and  amiable  woman,  of  whom  Doctor  Johnson 
was  very  fond  (Boswell'a  '  Johnson,'  ii.),  and  whose  novel  of  '  Sidney 
Biddulph '  he  greatly  admired,  addressing  her  the  very  flattering 
remark,  that  he  doubted  whether  "  upon  moral  principles  she  was  at 
liberty  to  put  any  one  to  so  much  pain  as  her  story  had  put  him." 
Her  '  Nourjahad '  has  delighted  all  readers  of  romance,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so;  though  probably  on  other  accounts  than  "the  excellent 
moral  and  inculcation  of  a  future  state  of  retribution "  which  so 
delighted  James  Boswell.  She  also  wrote  two  comedies,  'The  Dis- 
covery' and  '  The  Dupe,'  but  they  are  feeble  and  prosy,  and  are  now 
become  rarities.  She  died  at  Blois,  after  a  lingering  illness,  September, 
1766.  This  date  is  on  the  authority  of  a  letter  of  her  husband's 
deploring  that  event,  which  is  dated  October,  1766;  the  'Biographia 
Dramatica  '  and  Chalmers's  '  Biographical  Dictionary  '  (which  copies 
the  former  almost  verbatim)  place  her  death  as  late  as  1767. 

SHERIDAN,  RICHARD  BRINSLEY  BUTLER  (for  thus  was  he 
christened  after  Brinsley  Butler,  earl  of  Lanesborough,  though  he 
usually  dropped  the  Butler),  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Frances 
Sheridan.  He  was  born  in  Dorset  Street,  Dublin  (not  at  Quilca  as  the 
'Biographical  Dictionaries'  declare),  in  September,  1751.  He  was 
educated  at  Dublin,  and  subsequently  at  Harrow,  but  at  both  places 
was  pronounced  to  be  '  an  impenetrable  dunce,'  with  whom  neither 
severity  nor  indulgence  could  avail.  On  leaving  Harrow  indeed  his 
ignorance  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  spell,  and  he  wrote  'think' 
for  '  thing.'  At  the  age  of  eighteen  however  he  joined  his  friend 
Halhed  in  a  translation  of  the  '  Epistles  of  Aristaenetus.' 

Sheridan's  life  was  throughout  a  dramatic  one ;  not  in  the  high  or 
poetical  sense,  but  in  that  of  intriguing  comedy  and  practical  joking, 
and  he  certainly  displayed  throughout  as  perfect  a  contempt  for  prin- 
ciple or  sincerity  as  any  comedy  hero  we  could  desire.  His  first 
important  step  in  this  life,  marriage,  was  of  this  nature,  and  partakes 
of  that  intriguing  spirit.  His  own  brother  and  his  friend  Halhed 
were  both  in  love  with  Miss  Linley,  an  accomplished  singer,  then  only 
sixteen ;  they  confided  their  passion  to  him,  but  he  outwitted  them 
both,  and  eloped  with  the  lady  to  France,  where  they  were  secretly 
married.  He  then  fought  a  duel  with  a  "  married  blackguard  who  had 
worried  and  defamed  her;"  and  then  brought  her  back  to  England, 
where  having  extorted  her  father's  permission,  he  repeated  the  nuptial 
ceremony  by  licence  in  1773.  They  tell  an  anecdote  of  his  driving 
her  from  the  oratorios,  disguised  as  a  hackney  coachman,  during  the 
interval  of  the  two  weddings,  when  she  was  residing  with  her  angry 
friends  and  still  pursuing  her  profession.  Sheridan  would  not  consent  to 
his  wife's  employing  her  talents  for  their  subsistence  :  it  offended  his 
pride,  and  this  pride  Dr.  Johnson  applauded,  but  very  erroneously  in 
our  opinion.  Yet  Sheridan  did  not  refuse  to  subsist,  during  the  early 
part  of  their  marriage,  upon  the  three  thousand  pounds  "  which  a 
good-natured  old  gentleman  had  settled  upon  Miss  Linley  in  default 
of  being  able  to  marry  her." 

Necessity  however  soon  drove  him  to  literature,  and  in  January 
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1775  he  produced  his  first  comedy  of  '  The  Rivals.'  On  the  first 
night  it  was  damned  ;  but  this  was  chiefly  tho  fault  of  one  of  the 
actors  and  of  those  inexperiences  which  usually  attend  '  first  nights,' 
and  it  Boon  met  with  the  success  which  it  so  well  deserved.  In  this 
comedy  there  is  nothing  new,  and  little  that  is  true,  but  everything 
tells  admirably.  The  incidents  are  various  and  bustling  ;  the 
characters  well  opposed  ;  though  all,  except  the  tetchy  wayward 
Falkland,  are  copies  of  well-known  originals.  Mrs.  Malaprop  is  not 
only  a  farcical  exaggeration  of  Mrs.  Slipslop  (whose  very  jokes  are 
easily  perpetrated  when  once  an  author  plunges  into  such  a  vein  of 
impossible  fun) :  but  that  mispronunciation  which  was  natural  in  a 
housekeeper  trying  to  be  pedantic,  is  insupportable  in  the  aunt  of 
Lydia  Languish.  But  Sheridan  trusted  very  little  to  nature.  Acres  is 
quite  as  much  a  caricature  ;  and  Lydia  Languish  is  so  clumsily  over- 
done as  almost  to  fall  pointless.  Fag  is  a  wit  of  the  first  order, 
dressed  as  a  footman.  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  though  old,  is  neverthe- 
less admirable,  and  cleverly  sustained.  To  a  severe  criticism  this 
comedy  exhibits  many  faults,  yet  the  same  severity  must  admit  its 
abundant  merits  of  wit,  animal  spirits,  situation,  story,  and  selection 
of  character. 

The  gaiety  of  success,  and,  as  some  say,  gratitude  to  Mr.  Clinch, 
who  played  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger,  but  more  probably  the  same  pressing 
necessity,  "  who  has  no  law,"  produced  the  farce  of  '  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  or  tho  Schemiug  Lieutenant,'  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  spring. 
This  farce  turns  upon  the  old  trick  of  the  lover  deceiving  the  credu- 
lous father,  a  trick  so  often  used  by  Moli6re,  and  imitated  by  every 
farce-writer  since  that  immortal  wit.  Tho  summer  of  that  year  was 
devoted  to  '  Tho  Duenna,'  which  Hazlitt  calls  "  a  perfect  work  of  art : 
the  songs  are  the  best  that  ever  wore  written,  except  those  in  the 
'Beggar's  Opera; '  they  have  a  joyous  spirit  of  intoxication  in  them, 
aud  strains  of  the  most  melting  tenderness."  But  we  must  observe 
that  neither  incidents  nor  characters  arc  new.  The  dialoguo  however 
is  witty,  terse,  and  polished.  "  His  table  songs,"  observes  Leigh  Hunt, 
"  are  always  admirable.  When  he  was  drinking  wine  he  was  thoroughly 
in  earnest."  He  was  now  in  the  full  flush  of  popularity  and  prosperity, 
and  became  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre ;  but  how, 
nobody  can  tell,  for  where  he  got  the  money  has  ever  remained  an 
impenetrable  secret.  In  the  year  1777  he  made  some  trivial  alterations 
in  Vanburgh's  '  Relapse,'  and  produced  it  under  the  title  of  '  The  Trip 
to  Scarborough.'  In  1777  also  he  produced  '  The  School  for  Scandal,' 
of  which  Leigh  Hunt  remarks,  "  with  the  exception  of  too  great  a 
length  of  dialogue  without  action  in  its  earlier  scenes,  it  is  a  very  con- 
centration and  crystallisation  of  all  that  is  sparkling,  clear,  and  com- 
pact, in  the  materials  of  prose  comedy."  The  characters,  though  not 
new,  are  generally  well  drawn,  and  inimitably  selected.  Selection  is 
one  of  the  first  arts  of  a  dramatist.  Having  to  illustrate  a  moral  or 
develope  a  problem,  his  great  care  should  be  that  the  characters  which 
he  selects  do  really  of  themselves  go  towards  the  building  up  and 
elucidation  of  the  whole.  Thus,  Sir  Peter  and  Sir  Oliver,  Charles  aud 
Joseph,  Mrs.  Candour  and  Lady  Sneerwell,  with  Sir  Benjamin,  Snake, 
Crab  tree,  &c  ,  have  each  a  distinct  part  in  the  drama.  Of  these  we 
prefer  Mrs.  Candour,  who  is  exquisitely  drawn,  and  who  serves  to  turn 
the  balance  in  favour  of  Sheridan's  scandal-scene,  in  comparison  with 
the  scene  in  Wycherley's  'Plain  Dealer'  (Act  ii.,  sc.  1),  from  which  it 
is  imitated.  Charles  Surface  is  a  very  disagreeable  and  boasting 
character,  and  destitute  of  the  honourable  or  gentlemanly  feeling  to 
which  he  pretends.  He  is  not  only  an  unprincipled  spendthrift,  but 
he  attempts  to  carry  it  off  with  a  high  hand,  and  with  maxims  which 
■Bay  be  well  enough  over  the  bottle,  but  are  foolish  sophisms  when 
applied  in  life  :  thus,  when  he  has  money,  he  prefers  sending  it  to 
Mr.  Stanley,  who  has  applied  to  him  for  charity,  than  to  his  lawful 
creditors;  and  swaggers  o(f  with  "Justice  is  an  old  lame  hobbling 
beldame,  and  I  can't  get  her  to  keep  paco  with  generosity  for  the  soul 
of  me."  His  treatment  of  Lady  Teazle  in  the  screen  scene  is  still 
rnore  offensive.  Charles  has  a  cant  about  him  as  well  as  Joseph  ;  but 
he  is  always  a  favourite  with  the  audience,  because  he  is,  or  pretends 
to  be,  a  dashing  fellow  of  the  very  best  intentions,  and  only  addicted 
to  cheating  his  tradesmen  out  of  a  little  pardonable  sociality.  '  The 
School  for  Scandal '  however  remains  the  finest  model  of  the  wit- 
con>dy  in  the  language  ;  it  has  not  the  heartiness,  the  flesh  and  blood 
vitality  of  the  '  Beaux  Stratagem,'  nor  the  more  elaborate  wit  of  Con- 
greve ;  its  language  is  more  polished  and  exquisite  than  Farquhar's,  and 
more  easy  and  less  obviously  elaborate  than  Congreve's  ;  but  all  three 
dwindle  into  insignificance  beside  the  poetic  comedy  of  Shakspere. 

In  1779  he  wrote  the  '  Critic,'  one  of  the  wittiest  farces  iu  the 
language.  "  In  some  of  its  most  admired  passages,  little  better  than 
an  exquisite  cento  of  the  wit  of  the  satirists  before  him.  Sheridan 
must  have  felt  himself  emphatically  at  home  in  a  production  of  this 
kind  ;  for  there  was  every  call  in  it  upon  the  powers  he  abounded  in 
— wit,  banter,  and  style;  and  none  upon  his  good-nature."  (Leigh 
Hunt, '  Critical  Sketch  prefixed  to  Sheridan's  works.')  But  indeed  it 
has  need  of  all  its  brilliaut  writing  to  support  the  length  of  the 
dialogue  without  action;  and  when  it  comes  to  the  rehearsal  of  the 
tragedy,  it  soon  becomes  tiresome.  Good  acting  however  will  always 
keep  it  on  the  stage. 

Sheridan's  political  career  was  illuminated  by  a  few  bright  flashes 
of  eloquence  and  perpetual  wit,  but  he  had  neither  the  depth  nor  the 
perseverance  of  a  statesman  ;  and  consequently,  though  he  sometimes 
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holped  his  party  with  a  promising  effort,  "gradually  degenerated  into 
a  useless  though  amusing  speaker,  familiarly  joked  at  by  the  public, 
admired  but  disesteemed  by  his  friends."  He  had  made  tho  acquain- 
tance of  Charles  James  Fox,  through  whose  good  offices  he  got  elected 
for  the  borough  of  Stafford  in  1780.  Hia  connection  with  Fox,  more 
than  any  decided  opinions  of  hi*  own,  led  hirn  to  support  the  Whig 
party,  to  which  ho  continued  faithful  to  the  last.  Under  the  Rocking- 
ham administration  he  became  undersecretary  of  state,  but  he  resigned 
on  the  death  of  the  marquis.  His  celebrated  speech  on  tl.o  occasioD 
of  Warren  Hastings's  trial  was  a  tremendous  effort  of  eloquence,  and 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

In  1702  Sheridan's  wife  died  ;  and  in  1705,  being  then  in  his  forty- 
fourth  year,  he  married  Miss  Ogle,  the  dean  of  Winchester's  daughter 
— "young,  accomplished, and  ardently  devoted  to  him."  She  brought 
him  five  thousand  pounds ,  and  with  this  and  fifteen  thousand  more 
which  he  contrived  to  raise  by  the  sale  of  Drury  Lane  shares,  an 
estate  was  bought  in  Surrey,  where  he  was  to  live  in  love  and  happi- 
ness till  his  drink  and  his  duns  could  endure  it  no  longer.  After  an 
interval  of  nino  years  since  his  last  play,  he  again,  in  1798,  contributed 
to  the  stage  the  'Stranger'  and  'Pizarro,'  both  adaptations  from  the 
wretched  pieces  of  Kotzebue. 

Sheridan's  theatrical  career  terminated  with  these  pieces;  and  now 
his  prospects  seemed  every  day  more  lowering.  HiB  difficulties  always 
great,  became  now  insupportable  from  the  want  of  health,  youth,  and 
animal  spirits  to  prompt  him  to  fresh  exertions,  or  to  enable  him  to 
bear  them  with  better  grace.  He  lived  in  a  perpetual  but  inefficient 
struggle ;  resorting  to  many  a  degrading  shift,  which  may  tell  well 
enough  as  jokes,  but  which  preyed  upon  him  seriously  enough.  His 
friends  (among  them  the  prince-regent,  his  former  boon  companion, 
whose  dull  pompous  entertainments  were  enlivened  by  Sheridan's 
wit)  had  forsaken  him  now  that  sickness  and  distress  had  enfeebled 
the  brilliancy  and  animation  of  his  conversation.  Money  was  no 
longer  to  be  borrowed ;  duns  were  no  longer  to  be  pacified  with 
promises;  everything  was  indicating  ruiu,  and  he  died  near  his 
dying  wife,  amidst  the  threats  of  bailiffs,  and  deserted  by  all  but  his 
physician  Dr.  Bain,  aud  his  poetical  friends  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Thomas 
Moore,  and  Lord  Holland,  on  Sunday,  the  7th  of  July  1816,  in  Saville 
Row,  Burlington  Gardens,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

(Moore,  Life  of  Sheridan;  Leigh  Hunt,  Biographical  and  Critical 
Sketch,  prefixed  to  Moxon's  edition  of  Sheridan's  Works  ;  Bo3Well, 
Life  of  Johnson ;  Biographia  Dramatica ;  Hazlitt,  Lectures  on  the 
Comic  Writers.) 

SHERIF-ED-DEEN  (Moollah  Ali  SherIf-ed  deen  Yezdi),  a 
native  of  Yezd  in  Persia,  and  a  celebrated  Persian  historiau,  who 
flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  of  our  era.  Few 
particulars  have  reached  us  as  to  his  parentage  or  personal  history. 
He  was  by  profession  a  doctor  of  the  Moslem  law,  and  appears  to  have 
resided  principally  at  the  court  of  Shiraz,  under  the  patronage  of 
Ibraham  Sultan,  who  acted  as  viceroy  of  Fars  for  his  father  Shah- 
Rokb,  the  youngest  sou  and  successor  of  Timour.  Here  Sherif-ed-deen 
completed,  a.d.  1421  (a.h.  328),  the  work  on  which  his  reputation  is 
principally  based,  entitled  the  '  Zuffer-Nameh,'  or  '  Book  of  Victories,' 
which  gives,  in  the  Persian  language,  a  detailed  and  copious  account 
of  the  life,  reign,  and  conquests  of  Timour,  drawn  from  the  authentic 
records  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants.  The  first  part,  or  intro- 
duction, however  does  not  exist  in  any  copy  found  in  European 
libraries ;  and  we  are  acquainted  with  it  only  through  the  quotations 
of  Hadji-Khalfa,  who  mentions  it  as  containing  an  excellent  account  of 
the  geography  of  Zagatai,  or  Turkestan,  with  genealogical  notices  of 
the  various  tribes.  The  style  of  the  '  Zuffer-Nameh  '  is  characterised 
by  Sir  William  Jones  as  "most  beautiful  and  elegant;''  and  Khondemir 
compares  the  diction  to  "  a  sparkling  succession  of  pearls,  diamonds, 
and  precious  stones;"  but  a  European  reader  is  fatigued  by  the  endless 
metaphors  and  profusion  of  laboured  ornaments  with  which  every 
phrase  is  overloaded.  "  His  geography  and  chronology,''  says  Gibbon, 
"  are  wonderfully  accurate ;  and  he  may  be  trusted  for  public  facts, 
though  he  servilely  praises  the  virtue  and  fortune  of  his  hero.  His 
encomiums  on  Timour  are  indeed  carried  to  the  most  fulsome  extent 
of  oriental  panegyric;  but  both  gratitude  and  interest  would  combine 
to  produce  this  effect ;  and  the  bias  thus  shown  is  in  some  measure 
useful  as  enabling  us  to  qualify  the  equally  exaggerated  invectives  of 
another  biographer  of  Timour,  the  Syrian  Arabshah,"  A  French 
version  of  the  '  Zuffer-Nameh '  was  published  at  Paris,  in  four  vols. 
12mo,  1722,  by  M.  Petis  de  la  Croix,  under  the  title  of  '  Histoire  de 
Timur-Bec,  connu  sous  lc  nom  du  grand  Tamerlane,  Empereur  des 
Mogols  et  Tartares,'  &c. ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  a  close  translation  of 
the  original.  A  Turkish  version  has  also  been  printed  at  the  imperial 
press  of  Constantinople. 

SHERLEY.  [Shirley.] 

SHERLOCK,  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Southwark  about  1641, 
and  studied  at  Peter  House,  Cambridge.  At  an  early  period  of  life  he 
had  the  living  of  Saint  George,  Botolph-lane.  In  1681  he  obtained 
the  prebend  of  St  Pancras,  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul's,  London ;  and 
in  16S4  or  1685  was  elected  master  of  the  Temple.  His  political 
conduct  at  the  revolution  is  said  to  have  been  as  ambiguous  as  that  of 
his  sou  on  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  aud  he  exposed 
himself  to  the  severe  censure  of  the  Jacobite  party,  who  had  hoped  to 
retain  him.    It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  published  his  '  Case  of 
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the  Allegiance  duo  to  the  Sovereign  Powers.'  Ho  appears  however  to 
have  been  little  favoured  by  the  new  government,  for  he  remained 
with  no  other  eminent  preferment  than  that  of  master  of  the  Temple 
till  his  death  on  the  19th  of  June,  1707.  Dr.  Sherlock  was  much 
occupied  in  the  theological  controversies  of  the  time,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  was  that  in  which  he  and  Dr.  South  engaged  on  the  nature 
of  the  Trinity.  His  writings  are  very  numerous;  but  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  add  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  work  entitled  'A  practical 
Discourso  concerning  Death,'  once  a  very  popular  book,  which  has  gone 
through  numerous  editions. 

SHERLOCK,  THOMAS,  an  eminent  prelate  of  tho  English  church, 
son  of  Dr.  William  Sherlock,  was  born  in  London  in  1678.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton,  whence  he  passed  to  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  of 
which  college  in  due  time  he  became  master,  and  in  1714  was  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university.  Before  this  time,  namely  in  1704,  he  had 
been  made  on  the  resignation  of  his  father  master  of  the  Temple,  an 
office  he  held  for  nearly  fifty  years,  constantly  preaching  and  highly 
esteemed.  H  is  political  conduct  was  thought  to  be  somewhat  ambiguous 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  I.,  but  he  soon  gave  in  his 
adhesion  to  the  new  family,  and  in  November  1715  began  his  course  of 
preferment  in  the  higher  dignities  of  the  church,  being  made  dean  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  Chichester.  Yet  he  was  always  devoted  to 
Tory  politics,  defended  strenuously  the  Test  and  Corporation  Act?, 
and  was  the  most  formidable  opponent  whom  Dr.  Hoadly  had  to 
encounter  in  what  is  called  the  Bangorian  controversy.  His  conduct 
in  this  controversy  was  so  offensivo  at  court  that  he  was  removed  from 
the  list  of  king's  chaplains  in  1717.  In  the  controversies  which  arose 
at  that  period  respecting  the  proofs  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity, 
Dr.  Sherlock  distinguished  himself  by  his  valuable  writings,  parti- 
cularly his  '  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,'  and  his  '  Trial  of  the  Witnesses 
of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus,'  which  is  a  masterly  reply  to  the  objec- 
tions of  those  who  reject  the  evidence  of  miracles,  and  particularly  to 
those  of  Woolston.  In  1727  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  was 
translated  to  Salisbury  in  1734.  His  learning  aud  eloquence  gave  him 
considerable  weight  in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Lords,  aud  his 
reputation  both  as  a  divine  and  a  ruler  in  the  church  was  so  great 
that  iu  1747  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  was  offered  to  his  accept- 
ance, but  declined  by  him  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health.  In 
the  next  year  however  he  accepted  tho  bishopric  of  London,  and 
became  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  the  new  archbishop  (Herring) 
respecting  the  option,  the  archbishop  having  fixed  on  the  church  of 
St.  George,  Hanover-square.  In  1753  he  resigned  the  mastership  of 
the  Temple,  being  then  old  and  infirm.  In  1755  and  1756  he  revised 
and  corrected  a  large  body  of  his  sermons,  whieh  were  published  in 
those  years,  in  four  8vo  volumes,  to  which  a  fifth  was  afterwards 
added.  Duties  such  as  these  were  at  that  period  nearly  all  that  he 
was  able  to  perform,  being  almost  wholly  deprived  of  speech  and  of 
the  use  of  his  limbs.  He  died  July  18,  1761,  having  completed  his 
eighty-third  year.    He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Fulham 

SHERWIN,  JOHN  KEYSE.  The  history  of  this  artist  presents  an 
example  of  the  power  of  talent  to  make  its  way  through  all  obstacles. 
He  was  born  about  1751,  a  native  of  Sussex,  and  of  very  humble  origin. 
When  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old  he  was  employed  as  a 
woodcutter  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Mitford,  near  Petworth.  He  had 
occasion  to  enter  the  parlour  one  day  on  business,  when  he  saw  some 
members  of  the  family  engaged  in  drawing,  and,  as  it  was  observed 
that  he  paid  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the  process,  he  was  asked 
whether  he  could  do  anything  in  that  way.  His  answer  intimated  a 
desire  to  make  the  attempt,  and  a  port  crayon  was  put  into  his  hand. 
It  is  related  that  his  hands  were  so  stiff  and  callous  with  hard  labour, 
that  when  a  penknife  was  offered  him  for  the  purpose  of  sharpening 
the  point  of  his  crayon  he  was  unable  to  use  it,  and  it  slipped  through 
his  horny  fingers.  He  nevertheless  produced  a  drawing  which  greatly 
surprised  Mr.  Mitford,  and  which,  being  sent  to  the  Society  of  Arts, 
probably  accompanied  with  an  account  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  executed,  obtained  their  silver  pallet  as  a  reward.  He 
then  removed  to  London,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Ashley,  a  painter  in 
some  repute  at  that  time ;  but  who  shortly  afterwards  married  a  lady 
of  title,  aud  abandoned  the  arts.  Upon  this  Sherwin  placed  himself 
under  Bartolozzi,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  designing  and  engraving. 
The  biographical  notice  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine '  (1790  and  1 791) 
states  that  he  carried  off  both  the  silver  and  gold  medals  from  all  the 
students  of  the  Royal  Academy  ;  and  we  learn  from  the  records  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  that  in  1774  and  1775  he  received  two  prizes  of  twenty 
guineas  each  for  engravings  from  designs  by  himself,  and  in  1778 
obtained  their  gold  medal  for  excellence  in  engraving.  On  the  death 
of  Woollett  in  1785,  Sherwin  was  appointed  engraver  to  the  king. 
Although  ho  displayed  considerable  talent  in  design,  it  is  as  an  engraver 
that  his  reputation  stands  highest.  He  engraved  both  historical  sub- 
jects and  portraits,  and  attained  a  degree  of  excellence  that  is  truly 
surprising  when  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life  are  considered. 
He  commenced  a  very  large  picture  in  oil-colours,  representing  the 
installation  of  the  knights  of  St.  Patrick ;  but  as  f»r  as  it  was  proceeded 
with  it  proved,  according  to  Dayes  (who,  at  bart  a  sour  critic,  writes 
of  Sherwin  in  a  very  unfriendly  spirit),  "  a  wretched  daub."  He  died 
September  20,  1790,  aged  thirty-nine. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  extraordinary  talents  of  Sherwin.  and 
the  great  encouragement  he  received,  were  not  duly  improved  by  him. 


By  his  vanity  and  assurance  he  disgusted  his  patrons,  and  by  running 
into  excesses  he  impaired  his  constitution  and  embarrassed  his  affairs, 
and  died  under  most  melancholy  circumstances. 

SHIELD,  WILLIAM,  the  popular  dramatic  composer,  was  born  at 
Smalwell,  county  of  Durham,  in  1749.  When  very  young,  having  lost 
his  father,  who  was  a  teacher  of  singing,  the  circumstances  of  his 
mother  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  adopt  some  business  as  a 
future  means  of  subsistence ;  and  having  had  the  choice  of  three  trades 
offered  him,  he  fixed  on  that  of  a  boat-builder,  and  was  apprenticed  at 
North  Shields.  His  master,  a  kind-hearted  indulgent  man,  rather 
encouraged  than  checked  hint  in  the  pursuit  of  music  at  his  leisui'9 
moments  ;  and  not  unfrequently  assisted  him  in  rendering  his  talent 
as  a  violinist  profitable,  by  permitting  him  to  perform  at  the  concerts 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  At  the  expiration  of  his  apprentice- 
ship he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  his  favourite  art,  and  having  attracted 
the  notice  of  Avison,  the  author  of  the  '  Essay  on  Musical  Expression,' 
obtained  from  that  able  master  instructions  in  the  principles  of  com- 
position, and  shortly  after  exhibited  the  fruits  of  these,  as  well  as  of 
his  own  zeal  and  indefatigable  industry,  by  composing  an  anthem  for 
the  consecration  of  the  new  church  at  Sunderland,  which  was  most 
successfully  performed  by  the  choir  of  Durham  cathedral.  This  led 
to  his  being  invited  to  the  tables  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  latter  rich 
church,  an  introduction  which,  combined  with  his  ability  and  excellent 
conduct,  speedily  placed  him  on  the  high  road  to  fame  and  preferment. 

He  now  undertook  tho  management  of  the  fashionable  concerts  at 
Scarborough,  where,  becoming  acquainted  with  the  pastoral  poet  John 
Cunningham,  then  an  actor  in  the  Scarborough  company,  he  set  several 
of  his  songs  to  music,  and  thus  made  himself  very  generally  known  as 
a  melodist.  He  soon  directed  his  views  to  the  metropolis,  and,  arriving 
in  London  with  good  recommendations,  was  immediately  engaged  by 
Siguor  Giardini  as  one  of  the  band-  of  the  King's  Theatre,  in  which  he 
soon  became  principal  viola,  an  appointment  which,  suiting  his  taste, 
he  retained  nearly  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Shield  first  mado  himself  known  to  tho  public  as  a  dramatic 
composer  in  1778  by  '  The  Flitch  of  Bacon  ' — written  by  a  gentleman 
who  had  contrived  to  make  himself  very  conspicuous,  the  Rev.  H. 
Bate,  afterwards  Sir  H.  Bate  Dudley — which  was  performed  with  the 
most  marked  success  at  Covent  Garden.  Soon  after  he  entered  into 
an  engagement  at  the  same  theatre  as  composer  and  musical  manager. 
In  1783  appeared  '  Rosina,'  written  by  Mrs.  Brook,  which  is  almost 
universally  considered  as  Shield's  chef-d'oeuvre,  and  is  still  listened  to 
with  as  much  delight  as  when,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  merits,  it 
had  the  recommendation  of  novelty.  The  same  year  was  produced 
'  The  Poor  Soldier,'  the  drama  by  O'Keefe,  which  as  a  melodious  opera 
is  only  second  to'Rosina.'  'Robin  Hood' and 'Fontainebleau'  followed 
shortly  after ;  '  Marian,'  '  Oscar  and  Malvina,'  '  The  Woodman,'  and 
others  succeeded,  and  ably  supported  the  reputation  which  the  com- 
poser had  gained.  In  1791  Mr.  Shield,  iu  company  with  his  eccentrio 
friend  Joseph  Ritson,  went  to  Paris,  and  theu  extending  his  continental 
journey,  visited  the  chief  cities  of  Italy,  including  Rome,  bringing 
home  with  him  valuable  materials  for  the  theoretical  works  which  he 
published  a  few  years  after  his  return.  He  then  renewed  his  labours 
at  Covent  Garden,  and  produced  '  Hartford  Bridge,'  '  The  Farmer,' 
and  many  other  operas,  nearly  all  of  which  were  more  or  less  successful. 
In  1807  he  finally  retired  from  all  theatrical  concerns,  and  prepared 
his  '  Introduction  to  Harmony,'  a  most  valuable  work  in  two  quarto 
volumes,  for  publication.  In  1809  he  printed  a  volume  of  glees, 
ballads,  &c,  under  the  title  of  'A  Cento.'  In  1817  appeared  a  second 
edition  of  his  work  on  'Harmony,'  and  also  his  'Rudiments  of 
Thorough-Ba8S.'  In  the  same  year,  on  the  death  of  Sir  William 
Parsons,  the  Prince-Regent  appointed  Mr.  Shield  to  the  situation  of 
master  of  the  baud  of  musicians  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  in  which 
capacity  he  conducted  the  musical  part  of  the  ceremonial  iu  West- 
minster Abbey  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  He  died  January  27, 
1829;  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster 
Abbey. 

SHIRAKOH  (Lion  of  the  Mountain),  son  of  Shadi,  and  brother  of 
Ayoob,  the  father  of  the  famous  Salah-ed-deen,  a  Kurd  of  the  tribe  of 
Ravendooz,  commenced  his  career  in  the  service  of  the  Seljukian 
monarchs  of  Persia,  and  is  first  mentioned  as  holding  a  command  in 
the  garrison  of  Bagdad.  Both  the  brothers  however  soon  became 
adherents  of  Zenghi,  the  famous  atabek  of  Syria,  and  continued 
attached  to  his  illustrious  son  Noor-ed-deen,  under  whom  they  rose  to 
high  distinction.  In  a.d.  1159  (a.h.  554)  the  turbulent  spirit  of  Shlra- 
koh  had  nearly  led  him  into  open  revolt  during  a  dangerous  illness  of 
the  sultan ;  but  he  was  restrained  by  the  prudent  admonitions  of 
Ayoob,  and  the  mention  by  Abul-Feda  of  his  repairing  to  Mecca  in 
the  following  year  would  appear  to  imply  that  he  incurred  temporary 
disgrace  on  the  recovery  of  Noor-ed-deen.  In  1163  he  was  however 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  force  destined  to  reinstate  the 
vizir  Shawer  [Shawer]  in  Egypt :  but  on  that  occasion,  as  well  as  in 
the  second  expedition  of  1166,  he  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
country  by  the  perfidy  of  his  ally,  who  called  in  the  Franks  of 
Palestine  to  his  aid.  But  his  military  reputation  was  established  by 
the  generalship  and  bravery  displayed  in  these  unsuccessful  campaigns; 
and  his  third  invasion  (1168)  established  the  power  of  Noor-ed-deen 
in  Egypt.  Amaury,  king  of  Jerusalem,  was  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Cairo  j  and  Slnrakoh,  after  putting  to  death  the  perfidious 
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Shawer,  himsolf  assumed  supremo  power  under  tho  till"  of  Vi/.ir  to 
the  hatiinito  caliph  Adhed,  who  conferred  on  hini  the  title  of  Assad 
ed-deon  (Lion  of  the  Faith).  He  died  a  fuw  months  afterwards,  and 
w;is  succeeded  in  his  dignities  by  his  nephew,  the  famous  Salah-ed-deen 

Shirakoh  appears  to  liave  been  one  of  the  most  consummate  captains 
of  his  age  and  country;  aud  to  him  was  unquestionably  due  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Ayoobito  power,  the  fruits  of  which  were  reaped  by  bis 
collateral  relativLs.  His  own  descendants  continued  for  four  genera- 
tions to  occupy  the  petty  principality  of  Hems  or  Emcsa,  under  _  tho 
suzerainty  of  tho  sultans  of  Egypt  aud  Syria,  till  they  wore  deprived 
of  it,  in  1263,  by  the  Mamluko  liibars. 

SHIRLEY.  There  were  three  brothers  called  SmituiY,  or  SHEWJSY 
as  the  name  was  formerly  spi  lled,  all  of  whom  were  distinguished  as 
travellers.  They  were  sous  of  Thomas  Shirley,  an  independent  gentlo- 
man,  who  resided  in  Sussex. 

Thomas  SHIRLEY,  tho  eldest  son,  waa  born  in  15C4.  After  complet- 
ing his  studios  at  Oxford,  he  seems  to  have  lived  with  his  father  till 
the  reputation  acquired  by  his  brothers  inducod  him  to  travel  also. 
He  appeara  to  have  been  knighted,  if  Watt,  in  tho  '  Bibliotheca  Bri- 
tannioa'  is  correct  in  calling  him  Sir  Thomas.  Ho  published  his 
'Travels'  in  Turkey,  4 to,  black  lotter.  We  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  time  and  place  of  his  death. 

Anthony  Shikley  was  born  in  1565.  After  having  taken  his 
bachelor's  degree  at  Oxford,  where  he  studied  with  his  brother  Thomas, 
he  served  in  the  English  army  in  Holland ;  and  in  1596  sailed  to  the 
West  Indies,  in  a  squadron  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the 
Spanish  settlements  there.  On  his  return  the  following  year  he  waa 
knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  whom  he  waa  sent  to  Ferrara  to  aid 
the  inhabitanta  in  a  diapute  which  they  had  with  the  pope  ;  but  this 
dispute  having  been  settled  before  his  arrival  there,  he  resolved  to 
travel  into  Persia,  and  left  Venice  for  that  purpose,  March  24,  1598, 
accompanied  by  his  youngest  brother  Robert.  Sir  Anthony,  after  his 
arrival  at  Casbin,  soon  acquired  the  favour  of  Shah  Abbas,  by  whom, 
in  April,  1599,  he  was  sent  as  plenipotentiary,  accompanied  by  Hosseyn- 
Ali-Bey,  to  the  various  courts  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
them  to  combine  with  the  Shah  in  a  war  against  the  Turks.  He  went 
first  to  Aatrakhan,  thence  to  Moscow,  thence  through  Germany  to 
Venice,  and  thence  to  Spain.  The  king  of  Spain  raiaed  him  to  the 
dignity  of  admiral  of  the  Levant  Seas.  He  died  in  Spain  in  1630  or 
1631.  Au  account  of  his  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  is  given  in 
Hakluyt's  Collection,  vol.  iii.,.  edition  of  1600,  'A  true  Relation  of  the 
Voyage  undertaken  by  Sir  Anthony  Shirley,  knight,  in  1596,  intended 
for  the  bland  of  San  Thome,  but  performed  to  San  Jago,  Dominica, 
Margarita,  along  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma  to  the  Isle  of  Jamaica, 
the  Bay  of  Honduras,  thirty  leagues  up  Rio  Dolce,  and  Homewards  by 
Newfoundland;  with,  the  memorable  exploits  achieved  in  all  this 
voyage.'  Hia  travels  in  Persia  were  published  in  a  separate  form, 
'Relation  of  Sir  Anthony  Shirley's  Travels  in  Persia,  with  his  magni- 
ficent Entertainment  in  Persia,'  London,  4to,  black  letter,  1632.  His 
travels  by  Astrakhan  through  Russia  are  given  in  Purchas's  '  Pil- 
grimages.' 

Robert  Shirley  was  born  about  1570.  When  Sir  Anthony  Shirley 
left  Persia  on  his  mission,  Robert  remained  in  the  service  of  Shah 
Abbas,  and  had  a  situation  in  the  army.  In  1604  the  Shah  granted  him 
permission  to  return  to  England,  but  charged  him  at  the  same  time  to 
visit  the  different  Christian  princes  of  Europe,  and  assure  them  of  the 
Shah's  good  will  towards  them,  and  especially  to  offer  to  the  English 
a  free  commerce  with  his  kingdom.  Shirley  did  not  reach  England 
till  1612.  Having  had  an  audience  with  James  I.  and  remained  a 
short  time  in  England,  he  returned  to  Persia;  but  in  1616  Shah  Abbas 
sent  him,  aa  he  had  previously  sent  Sir  Anthony,  as  ambassador  to  the 
different  European  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  make 
war  on  Turkey.  Having,  after  considerable  delay,  reached  Madrid, 
the  king  of  Spain,  at  his  suggestion,  sent  out  four  galleons  to  close  the 
entrance  of  the  Red  Sea  against  the  Turks,  on  condition  that  the 
Bahrein  island  and  some  other  places  should  be  given  to  Spain.  He 
then  passed  into  Holland ;  but  his  long  stay  in  Spain  had  made  him 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Dutch  states,  and  he  was  requested  to 
leave  the  country.  He  arrived  in  England  in  1623.  His  letter  of 
credit  being  written  in  Persian,  no  one  could  be  found  able  to  read  it. 
At  length,  in  1626,  Nogdi-Ali-Beg  arrived  in  England  aa  ambassador 
from  Persia,  and  at  hia  audience  with  Jamea  I.  affirmed  that  Shirley 
was  an  impostor ;  and  the  letter  having  been  shown  to  him,  he 
attempted  to  tear  it,  and  struck  Shirley,  and  in  excuse  for  his  indecent 
violence  said  that  he  could  not  restrain  his  anger  at  seeing  the  signa- 
ture of  hia  sovereign  counterfeited.  To  settle  the  difficulty,  James  I. 
sent  out  Sir  Dodmore  Cotton  as  his  ambassador  to  Shah  Abbas,  accom- 
panied by  Nogdi-Ali-Beg  and  Shirley.  The  Persian  died  on  the 
passage.  Cotton  having  arrived  at  Casbin,  and  obtained  an  audience 
with  the  Shah's  first  minister  Mahomet-Ali-Beg,  tho  latter  refused  to 
admit  Cotton  to  an  audience  with  the  Shah,  aud  requested  that 
Shirley's  letter  of  credit  might  be  left  with  him,  aud  promised  to 
return  it  on  the  following  day,  with  the  Shah's  answer.  After  waiting 
three  days,  Mahomet-Ali-Beg  "  came  and  told  the  ambassador  that  the 
king  had  looked  upon  it,  had  denied  it  to  be  his  (the  Shah's),  and  in  a 
great  rage  had  burnt  it."  These  are  the  words  of  Herbert  the  traveller, 
who  accompanied  Sir  Dodmore  Cotton  as  his  secretary ;  and  he 
further  remarks,  "  We  all  were  verily  persuaded  he  never  showed  it 


to  the  king,  nor  had  any  way  [nqni&d  of  hirn  concerning  it :  the  truth 
is,  ho  had  been  bribed,  hut  by  whom  it  is  uiinecesnary  to  Hp<ak  ;  it 
may  bo  wo  <l id  but  conjecture  it."  Shirley  was  now  old,  and  the*! 
indignities  seem  to  have  hastened  hia  death,  which  took  place  at 
Caabin,  Juno  13,  1628,  about  a  fortnight  after  bin  arrival  at  that 
place.  Ho  appeara  to  have  been  knighted,  for  Herbert  calls  him  Sir 
Robert  Sherley. 

SHIRLEY,  JAMES,  waa  born  in  London  about  1594.  Ho  wan 
educated  first  at  tho  Merchant  Taylors'  school,  London ;  next  at  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford,  which  however  ho  left  without  taking  a  degree; 
and  lastly  ho  removed  to  tho  University  of  Cambridge.  Having  taken 
holy  orders,  he  obtained  a  curacy  near  St.  Alban'a,  but  resigned  it  in 
conaequeuco  of  having  adopted  tho  Roman  Catholic  faith.  He  then 
opened  a  school  at  St.  Albau's,  but  not  being  successful,  came  to 
London,  and  commonced  hia  career  as  an  author.  Tho  firat  work 
which  he  published  was  'The  Echo,  or  tho  Unfortunate  Lovers,'  » 
poem,  Loudon,  8vo,  1618.  Hia  first  dramatic  work  waa  '  The  Traitor,' 
a  tragedy,  London,  1625.  He  continued  to  write  for  tho  atage  till 
about  1640,  when,  having  been  especially  patroniaed  by  the  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  on  tho  breaking  out  of  the  civil  troubles  he  joined 
the  royalists,  and  served  under  tho  Earl  of  Nowcastle. 

In  1642  tho  Long  Parliament  enacted  that  the  exhibition  of  "  public 
stage  plays  shall  cease  and  be  forborne,"  for  certain  religious  and  moral 
reasons  which  are  atated  in  the  preamble ;  other  aubaequent  acta  and 
decrees,  during  the  republic  and  protectorate,  continued  to  enforce 
tho  firat  enactment ;  and  Shirley  was  again  obliged  to  try  the  profession 
of  a  schoolmaster  :  ho  was  more  successful  in  London  than  he  had 
been  at  St.  Alban's.  In  1646  he  began  again  to  publish  plays  and 
poems.  After  the  Restoration,  the  prohibition  of  stage  performances 
was  removed,  and  Shirley  continued  as  long  as  he  wrote  to  be  a 
favourite  dramatist,  as  indeed  he  was  the  last  of  the  great  writers  who 
belong  to  the  Shakspere  school.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  published 
anything  after  1659.  He  is  the  author  of  about  40  plays,  in  some  of 
which  he  waa  assisted  by  George  Chapman  and  others.  The  best 
edition  of  his  'Dramatic  Works'  is  that  by  Gifford,  London,  6  vols. 
8vo.  Besides  plays  aud  poems,  he  wrote  '  Via  ad  Latiuam  Linguam ' 
and  '  Rudiments  of  Grammar.' 

Shirley  was  burnt  out  of  his  house  in  Fleet-street  by  the  great  fire 
of  London,  and  being  obliged  to  retire  to  the  suburbs,  died  there 
October  29,  1666.  His  wife  died  on  the  same  day,  and  both  were 
buried  in  the  same  grave. 

Shirley  belongs  to  the  poetic  class  of  the  old  English  school  of 
dramatists.  He  has  not  much  inventive  power ;  his  plays  are  conse- 
quently somewhat  meagre  of  incident ;  but  this  defect  is  in  some 
degree  compensated  by  frequent  change  of  scene,  and  there  is  generally 
much  animation  in  the  dialogue.  His  characters  arc  broad  and  general, 
not  discriminated  by  nice  shades,  but  well  defined,  distinct,  and  con- 
sistent. He  displays  the  passions  well ;  with  less  intensity  indeed  than 
Ford,  but  in  a  similar  manner,  poetically  rather  than  naturally,  without 
any  of  those  sudden  bursts  and  familiar  touches  by  which  Shakspere 
displayed  them.  His  language  ia  pure  idiomatic  English.  His  versifi- 
cation resembles  Massiuger's.  It  has  the  same  "linked  sweetness  long 
drawn  out,"  with  more  melody,  and  more  enriched  with  poetic 
ornament.  Hia  plays  are  no  longer  acted ;  indeed  they  belong  to  a 
class  not  well  constructed  for  keeping  possession  of  the  stage,  but  they 
are  well  worth  reading. 

SHISHKOV,  ALEXANDER  SEMENOVICH,  a  Russian  admiral, 
statesman,  and  author,  was  born  in  1754.  He  entered  the  naval  service, 
and  as  a  sea-officer  visited  Sweden,  England,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  other 
countries.  He  began  his  literary  career  when  a  cadet  with  some  trans- 
lations from  the  German,  and  some  original  poems,  and  as  late  aa 
1818  he  published  a  translation  into  Russian  prose  of  Tasso's  'Jeru- 
salem Delivered.'  His  most  eminent  literary  production  was  however 
hia  essay  '  Razsuzhdenie  o  atarom  i  novom  Slogie  Rossiiskago  Yazuika ' 
('Opinion  on  the  Old  and  New  Style  in  the  Russian  Language'), 
St.  Petersburg,  1802,  a  second  edition  in  1813,  a  third  in  1818,  in 
which  he  contended  against  the  innovations  which  were  being  intro- 
duced into  Russian  to  assimilate  it  in  style  with  the  French.  Although 
the  view  which  he  took  has  proved  the  unsuccessful  one,  it  has  been 
admitted  even  by  his  antagonists  that  he  effected  some  good  in  pre- 
venting the  movement  from  being  carried  too  far.  He  followed  up 
his  '  Opinion'  by  some  'Additions,'  and  by  a  '  Translation  of  two  essays 
from  Laharpe,  with  Remarks,'  St  Petersburg,  1S08,  which  led  to  a 
paper  war,  one  of  the  pamphlets  in  which,  directed  against  Shiahkov,  and 
entitled  1  On  the  easiest  way  of  answering  Criticism,'  is  said  by  Grech 
in  his  '  History  of  Russian  Literature,'  to  be  at  once  the  strongest  and 
the  wittiest  controversial  piece  in  the  language.  In  1S05  he  published 
a  critical  edition  of  the  oldest  monument  of  Russian  poetry,  'The 
Expedition  of  Igor  against  the  Polovtsians,'  supposed  to  be  written 
about  the  year  1200,  and  first  discovered  by  Count  Mussin-Pushkin  in 
1795.  Some  of  his  other  works  of  importance  are  of  a  professional 
kind,  'A  Marine  Dictionary  in  three  languages,  English,  French,  and 
Russian,'  2  volumes,  1795 ;  '  Historical  Catalogue  of  all  the  Vessels  of 
the  Russian  Fleet,  ftoin  its  origin,  &&'  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  his  productions  is  a  volume  of  '  Memoirs  of  the  War  of  1S12,'  pub- 
lished in  1831  with  a  dedication,  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and 
containing  a  description  of  the  occurrences  of  which  Shishkov  was  an 
eye-witness  when  in  attendance  on  the  Buiperor  Alexander  L,  who  had 
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appointed  him  his  secretary  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Jn  that 
capacity  Shishkov  was  the  author  of  most  of  the  ukases,  manifestoes, 
and  proclamations  that  were  issued  in  the  course  of  that  remarkable 
contest.  That  which  he  composed  on  Napoleon  I.'s  entry  into  Moscow 
is  inserted  in  Grech's  '  Uchebnaya  Kniga  Russkoy  Slovesnosti ' 
or  Collection  of  Russian  Elegant  Extracts,  and  it  is  in  every  point  of 
view  a  remarkable  production.  "Without  a  doubt,"  one  passage  runs, 
"  Napoleon's  bold  or  rather  rash  irruption  into  the  very  heart  of 
Russia,  and  even  to  its  oldest  capital,  will  gratify  his  ambition,  and 
afford  him  an  opportunity  for  boasting  and  vain  glory,  but  it  is  the 
end  that  crowns  the  work.  He  is  not  in  a  country  where  one  bold 
step  strikes  all  with  terror,  and  brings  armies  and  nations  to  his  feet. 
Russia  is  not  accustomed  to  surrender  her  laws,  her  faith,  her  freedom, 
her  property ;  to  the  last  drop  of  her  blood  she  will  defend  them. 
.  .  .  How  will  it  be  when  the  enemy  with  the  remainder  of  his  still 
diminishing  forces,  remote  from  his  country,  finds  himself  in  the  midst 
of  a  numerous  nation,  surrounded  by  our  armies,  of  which  one  will  be 
opposed  to  him,  and  the  other  two  will  endeavour  to  cut  off  his  return, 
and  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  any  fresh  reinforcements.  .  .  In  such 
a  miserable  condition  of  the  human  race,"  the  manifesto  concludes, 
"how  illustrious  will  be  that  nation,  which  suffering  all  the  calamities 
inseparably  connected  with  war,  shall  at  last  by  its  patience  and  forti- 
tude not  only  succeed  in  procuring  for  itself  a  durable  and  inviolable 
tranquillity,  but  in  restoring  it  to  other  states,  and  even  to  those  which 
against  their  will  arc  waging  war  upon  it.  It  belongs  to  a  good  nation 
to  return  good  for  evil.  Almighty  God,  give  to  thy  faithful  people, 
contending  in  the  cause  of  right,  firmness  of  soul  and  patience.  By 
these  let  it  triumph,  and,  saving  itself,  save  also  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  kings  and  kingdoms."  Shishkov  stood  high  in  the  favour 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.,  who  appointed  him  in  1816  President  of 
the  Russian  Academy,  in  1820  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  empire, 
and  in  1824  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  a  post  however  in  which 
he  gained  an  unenviable  reputation  by  his  antipathy  to  the  education 
of  the  lower  classes.  It  would  have  been  well  also  for  his  fame  if 
Eome  of  the  works  of  his  old  age  had  remained  unpublished.  One  of 
the  most  conspicuous,  the  German  translation  of  which  is  entitled 
'  Vergleichungs  Worterbuch  in  Zweihundert  Sprachen'  ('Comparative 
Dictionary  of  200  Languages'),  is  in  reality  only  a  criticism  on  the  wcll- 
kuowu  'Vocabulary'  of  Professor  Pallas  and  the  Empress  Catharine, 
and  many  of  the  remarks  it  contains  are  of  an  extremely  futile 
character.  Shishkov  died  in  April  1841.  An  edition  of  his  works  in 
fourteen  volumes  was  published  in  his  lifetime  at  St.  Petersburg 
between  1823  and  1834,  and  a  selection  from  his  letters  was  published 
soon  after  his  death. 

SHOKHNAH,  IBN-  As  the  surname  of  a  celebrated  Mohammedan 
writer  named  Mubibbud-diu  Abu-l-walid  Mohammed  Ibn  Kemdli-d-din 
Ibn  Shokhnah,  who  was  Kadhi-l-Kodhdt,  or  supreme  judge  of  the 
Hanefite  sect  in  the  province  of  Irdk  or  Mesopotamia.  Having  from 
bis  early  youth  given  proofs  of  great  talent,  and  composed  several 
works  on  theology  and  jurisprudence,  he  was  appointed  eddi  of  one 
of  the  mosques  of  Damascus,  and  in  course  of  time  was  raised  to  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  office  among  the  Mohammedans,  namely,  that  of 
Sheikhu-l-Islam,  or  Mufti,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  Kddhi-l-Kodhdt, 
Bupreme  Kddhi  or  judge  of  Irdk.  Ibn  Shokhnah  died  at  Damascus, 
in  a.h.  883  (a  d.  1478).  He  left,  among  other  historical  works,  '  Raud- 
hatu-l-mandtzir  fl  akhbdri-l-awdyil  wa-l-awdkhir'  (the  garden  of  the 
overlooking  places,  or  the  history  of  ancient  and  modern  times). 
It  is  a  sort  of  abridgment  of  Abu-l-fedd's  large  historical  work,  and 
contains  a  chronological  history  of  the  world  from  the  creation  to  the 
year  1403  of  our  era.  It  is  divided  into  four  books  or  sections,  and 
contains  much  useful  information,  comprising  many  events  which 
escaped  that  celebrated  historian.  Ibn  Shokhnah  also  wrote  a  work 
on  jurisprudence  and  canonical  law,  entitled  '  Lisdnu-l-hokhdm  fi 
maarefati-l-akbdm '  (verbal  decisions  of  the  judges,  or  a  knowledge 
of  law),  which  is  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris. 

SHOVEL,  ADMIRAL  SIR  CLOUDESLEY,  was  born  in  1650,  of 
poor  parents.  He  was  first  noticed  by  Sir  John  Narborough,  with 
whom  he  went  to  sea  as  a  cabin  boy,  but  from  his  great  merit  soon 
rose  to  the  rank  of  an  officer.  In  1674,  while  on  an  expedition  to 
Tripoli,  he  was  sent  by  his  patron  with  a  message  to  the  Dey,  on 
which  occasion  he  behaved  with  great  discretion;  and  through  some 
observations  made  by  him  while  on  shore,  Sir  John  Narborough  was 
enabled  to  enter  the  harbour  and  burn  the  ships  of  the  enemy.  The 
next  year,  in  consequence  of  this  service,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  ship.  He  continued  in  employ  during  the  reign  of 
James,  who  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  the  Dovor.  On  the 
accession  of  William  he  took  the  side  of  the  new  king,  and  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  in  the  battle  of  Bantry  Bay  as  to  obtain  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  In  1692  he  was  appointed  rear-admiral 
of  the  red,  and  soon  after  was  present  at  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  to 
which  victory  he  greatly  contributed.  In  16.04  he  served  under  Lord 
Berkeley  in  the  expedition  to  Camaret  as  vice-admiral  of  the  red,  and 
on  the  return  of  the  latter  to  England,  took  the  chief  command  in 
the  expedition  against  Dunkirk.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  we  find 
him  employed  till  1702,  when  he  was  sent  to  Vigo  to  bring  back  the 
prizes  left  by  Sir  George  Rooke.  In  1704  he  reinforced  the  fleet  of 
this  officer  in  the  Mediterranean  with  a  powerful  squadron,  and  led 
the  van  in  the  battle  of  Malaga.    In  1705  ho  held  the  command  of 
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the  fleet  sent  to  Spain  jointly  with  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  and  had 
an  active  share  in  the  capture  of  Barcelona.  He  returned  to  England 
the  same  year,  and  in  1706  sailed  to  Portugal  with  Lord  Rivers  to  the 
relief  of  the  young  king  of  that  country.  He  continued  in  command 
there  till  1707,  when  he  joined  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  the  siege  of 
Toulon;  after  the  raising  of  which  he  proceeded  homewards  with 
nine  ships  of  the  line,  and  was  unfortunately  wrecked  off  the  Scilly 
Isles,  October  22,  1707.  The  circumstances  of  his  death  were  peculiar: 
lie  is  said  to  have  been  thrown  on  shore  alive,  and  to  have  been  mur- 
dered by  one  of  the  islanders  for  the  sake  of  a  valuable  ring.  Shovel 
is  called  by  Bishop  Burnet  ('  History  of  his  own  Times ')  "  one  of  the 
greatest  seamen  of  the  age ;  "  and  his  whole  career  was  as  honourable 
to  himself  as  it  was  creditable  to  the  judgment  of  Sir  John  Nar- 
borough, who  first  drew  him  forth  from  an  obscure  condition. 

SHUCKBURGH  EVELYN,  SIR  GEORGE,  Bart.,  a  gentleman 
distinguished  as  a  classical  scholar  as  well  as  for  his  attainments  iu 
mathematical  and  philosophical  learning,  was  born  in  1750,  and  repre- 
sented the  county  of  Warwickshire  in  three  successive  parliament*. 
In  1774  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  aud  in  the 
volume  of  its  'Transactions'  for  1798  will  be  found  the  communi- 
cations which  he  made  to  that  body  concerning  the  measurement  of 
the  heights  of  mountains  by  the  barometer,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
general  standard  of  weights  and  measures.  Together  with  General 
Koy,  he  made  numerous  experiments  in  order  to  find  the  effect  of 
variations  of  temperature  on  the  volumes  of  air  and  mercury ;  and 
from  the  labours  of  these  experiments  there  has  resulted  a  rule  for 
obtaining  the  relative  heights  of  stations,  which  possesses  perhaps  all 
the  accuracy  of  which  the  barometrical  method  is  susceptible,  or  which 
can  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  geography.  According  to  Sir 
George  Shuckburgh,  tho  formula  expressing  the  required  height  in 
fathoms  is 

(10000  I  ^  0-44  d)  {  1+-0023  (/-  32°)  }; 
where  I  is  the  difference  between  the  logarithms  of  the  heights  of  the 
barometer  at  the  two  stations,  d  is  the  difference  between  the 
attached  thermometers  (Fahrenheit's  scale),  the  negative  sign  being 
used  when  the  mercury  is  coldest  at  the  upper  station,  and  the  posi- 
tive sign  in  the  contrary  case,  and  /  is  the  mean  of  the  temperatures 
expressed  by  a  detached  thermometer  at  the  stations.  When  the 
j  air  is  tranquil,  and  the  observations  are  carefully  made,  this  formula  will 
give  the  required  height  within  two  or  three  feet  in  four  thousand. 

It  has  always  been  considered  advantageous  that  the  units  of  linear 
measure  and  of  weight  should  have  a  relation  to  some  invariable 
standard  existing  in  nature,  in  order  that  in  the  event  of  the  values  of 
those  units  being  lost,  they  may  be  recovered  with  accuracy.  This 
was  the  object  proposed  by  the  government  of  France  in  1793,  when 
it  was  decided  that  the  metre  should  be  a  certain  portion  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  meridian  of  the  earth  ;  and  to  Sir  George  Shuckburgh 
belongs  the  merit  of  having  determined  the  relation  between  the  yard 
(the  unit  of  measure  in  England)  and  the  length  of  a  pendulum  which 
should  make  a  certain  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time.  The 
subject  had  already,  at  intervals,  during  many  years  been  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  government,  but  the  inquiry  from 
various  circumstances  being  deferred,  it  was  reserved  for  private 
individuals,  to  whom,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  accuracy  and  uniformity 
in  their  scientific  pursuits,  it  was  of  importance  to  have  a  precise 
standard  of  length,  to  procure  one  by  their  own  exertions.  By  nume- 
rous experiments  Sir  George  found  that  the  difference  between  two 
pendulums,  one  vibrating  42  times  and  the  other  84  times  in  a  minute 
(mean  time)  in  the  latitude  of  London,  at  113  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  when  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  is  at  30  inches,  and  the 
temperature  is  at  60°  (Fahr.),  is  equal  to  59*89358  inches  according 
to  the  parliamentary  standard ;  and  it  is  evident  that  by  repeating 
such  experiments  with  all  due  care,  the  length  of  a  rod  containing  the 
same  number  of  inches  might  be  obtained.  From  the  more  recent 
experiments  of  Captain  Krater  and  Colonel  Sabine,  the  length  of  a 
pendulum  vibrating  one  second  in  London  is  39-13929  inches;  which 
gives  for  the  difference  between  two  such  pendulums  as  those  above 
mentioned,  59'90103  inches,  a  result  agreeing  with  that  which  had 
been  found  by  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  within  "00745  inch.  This 
philosopher  also  ascertained  from  numerous  experiments  that  a  cubic 
inch  of  distilled  water,  when  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  is  at  29-5 
inches,  and  the  temperature  is  60°,  weighs  in  air  252"506  grains,  and 
in  vacuo  252-806  grains;  hence  the  exact  weight  of  a  grain,  and 
consequently  of  all  other  weights,  may  at  any  time  be  obtained. 
('Phil.  Trans.,'  1798.) 

In  order  that  a  precise  standard  of  length  might  be  preserved  in 
the  country,  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  employed  Mr.  Troughton  to 
make  for  him  a  brass-bar,  and  to  lay  down  on  it  with  great  accuracy 
the  length  of  5  feet,  divided  into  feet,  inches,  and  tenths  of  an  inch  ; 
the  bar  was  67f  inches  long,  l^c  inch  wide,  and  0'4  inch  thick ;  and 
besides  the  scale  just  mentioned,  there  were  laid  upon  it  various 
other  measures  of  acknowledged  or  reputed  authority.  This  scale  is 
now  in  the' possession  of  the  Royal  Society;  and  in  the  'Phil.  Trans.' 
for  1798  is  a  paper  by  Sir  George,  in  which  the  scale  is  described,  and 
the  length  of  3  feet  on  it  is  compared  with  the  length  of  the  old 
standard  yard  which  was  kept  at  the  Exchequer  (where  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  placed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth)  and  with  that  of  another 
standard  yard  belonging  to  the  Royal  Society.    The  difference  between 
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tlio  last-mentioned  standards,  which  wiu  considerable,  had  been 
observed  by  Mr.  Graham  in  1742. 

In  1833  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  caused  a  now  standard 
measure  to  be  made  with  all  possible  accuracy  ;  this  is  a  brass  tube, 
or  rather,  it  consists  of  threo  brass  tubos  drawn  within  one  another, 
and  the  scale,  which  is  5  feet  long,  divided  into  inches  and  tenths,  is 
formed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  exterior  surface  between  two  lim  n 
drawn  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  tube.  By  careful  comparison  it  has 
been  found  that  3  feet  on  this  scale  exceeds  8  feet  on  the  Shuckbuigh 
scale  by  -000079  inch ;  and  it  may  bo  observed  hero  that  3  foot  on  the 
latter  scale  exceed  the  imperial  yard  which  is  at  present  in  use  by 
•00058  inch.    ('Mom.  Royal  Astr.  Soo.,'  vol.  ix.) 

It  is  said  of  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  that  in  matters  of  scienco  no 
man  was  moro  cautious  of  making  hasty  inferences  or  of  forming 
general  oonclusiouB  from  partial  or  inaccurate  observations.  He  had 
travelled  on  tho  Continent;  and  being  a  diligent  cultivator  of  astro- 
nomy, he  fitted  up  an  observatory  with  instruments  which  he  caused 
to  be  constructed  by  Mr.  Rameden.  He  died  at  bis  seat  in  Warwick- 
shire, September  1804,  iu  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  the 
character  of  a  man  of  great  integrity,  ond,  as  a  senator,  of  independent 
conduct. 

*  SIAM,  KINGS  OF.  MONGKUT,  the  present  king  of  Siam,  was 
born  October  18,  1804,  in  the  city  of  Bangkok.  He  signs  his  name 
S.  P.  P.  M.  Mongkut,  the  initial  letters  representing  titles  of  dignity, 
that  is  to  say,  Somdetch  Phra  Paramendr  Maha  Mongkut,  and  theso 
are  the  Sanskrit  titles  which  he  has  assumed  as  king.  His  Siamese 
names  are  Chom  Klau  Citau  yd  Hua.  Sir  John  Bowring,  in  dedicat- 
ing his  book,  1  The  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam,'  to  the  king,  accu- 
mulating all  his  titles,  addresses  him  as  "  His  Majesty  Phra  Bard 
Somdetch  Phra  Paramendr  Maha  Mongkut  Phra  Chom  Klau  Chau  yu 
Hua."  His  younger  brother,  who  was  born  about  1807,  is  associated 
with  him  in  the  kingly  dignity,  and  they  are  styled  respectively  the 
First  King  and  Second  King.  The  signature  of  the  Second  King  is 
S.  Pin  Klau  Ciiau  yu  Hua,  the  initial  S.  probably  representing  the 
title  Somdetch. 

Ayuthia,  the  former  capital  of  Siam,  which  is  about  fifty  miles 
higher  up  the  river  Meinam  than  Bangkok,  is  stated  to  have  been 
founded  about  1350,  and  to  have  been  the  seat  of  thirty-three  kings 
of  three  distinct  dynasties,  including  three  or  four  usurpers.  Ayuthia 
was  taken  and  devastated  in  1765-68  by  the  Birmans,  who  also  put  the 
king  of  Siam  to  death,  and  governed  the  country  with  despotic  cruelty. 
At  length  Phya  Tarksing,  commonly  called  Phya  Tak  (Tark),  military 
governor  of  one  of  the  Siamese  provinces,  headed  a  successful  insur- 
rection against  the  Birmans,  and  expelled  them  from  the  country  in 
1769.  He  then  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Siam,  and  founded  the 
city  of  Bangkok,  which  thenceforth  became  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Siam.  Phya  Tak  reigned  till  1782,  when,  in  consequence  of 
bis  exactions  and  acts  of  cruelty,  an  insurrection  was  organised  by 
the  Phya  Chakri,  or  commander  in  chief,  who  belonged  to  the  previous 
royal  family.  He  marched  with  an  army  to  Bangkok,  put  the  king 
to  death,  took  possession  of  the  throne,  and  was  crowned  in  May 
1782.  He  was  named  Phuti  Chau  Luang ;  he  reigned  twenty-seven 
years,  and  then  died,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the 
father  of  the  present  kings  of  Siam.  He  commenced  his  reign  Sep- 
tember 11,  1809,  and  immediately  afterwards  put  to  death  more  than 
one  hundred  persons  of  distinction,  whom  he  suspected  of  being 
opposed  to  his  accession  to  the  throne.  With  the  exception  of  this 
act  of  atrocity,  his  reign  was  by  no  means  of  a  sanguinary  or  oppres- 
sive character.  His  popular  name  was  Pheen  Din  Klang.  He  was 
the  king  to  whom  Mr.  Crawfurd  was  sent  on  a  commercial  mission  iu 
1822  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  then  governor-general  of  India. 
(•  Journal  of  an  Embassy  from  the  Governor-General  of  India  to  the 
Courts  of  Siam  and  Cochin-China,'  4to,  1828.)  The  kiug  died  July 
20,  1824,  and  was  succeeded  by  au  illegitimate  son,  known  as  Krom 
Chiat,  who  had  been  for  some  time  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  was 
a  man  of  intrigue  and  iufluence.  The  late  king  had  only  two  children 
by  his  queen,  namely  Chau  Fa  Yai,  or  Chau  Fa  Mongkut,  and  Chau 
Fa  Noi,  the  present  First  Kiug  and  Second  King.  Krom  Chiat  was 
several  years  older  than  his  legitimate  brothers.  Chau  Fa  Mongkut 
did  not  contest  his  undoubted  right  to  the  throne,  but  retired  to  a 
pagoda,  and  entered  the  religious  order,  by  this  means  probably  saving 
his  life  and  securing  his  liberty.  The  regal  name  of  Krom  Chiat  was 
Phra  Nang  Klau  Chau  yu  Acca.  He  died  April  2,  1851,  and  the 
present  king  was  crowned  on  the  15th  of  May.  The  person  who  is 
now  Kalahom,  or  prime  minister,  with  the  aid  of  his  powerful  family, 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  placing  the  two  brothers  in  their  present 
regal  positions.  He  is  described  by  Sir  John  Bowring  as  a  man  of 
extraordinary  eagacity  and  intelligence  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  through 
his  exertions,  aided  by  the  Second  King,  that  the  commercial  treaty, 
which  was  the  object  of  Bowling's  mission,  was  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion. 

Chau  Fa  Mongkut,  in  the  quietude  of  the  pagoda  to  which  he  had 
retired,  devoted  his  time  to  study,  became  a  good  Pali  scholar,  and 
acquired  also  the  Sanskrit,  Cingalese,  and  Peguan  languages.  He  was 
taught  Latin  chiefly  by  Bishop  Palegoix,  who  was  head  of  the  French 
Roman  Catholic  Missionaries,  and  English  by  the  Protestant  Mis- 
sionaries from  the  United  States  of  America.  His  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  is  very  imperfect,  or  at  least  was  so  when  Sir  John 


Bowring  was  there,  as  is  apparent  from  several  documents  written  by 
him,  and  published  iu  'The  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam.'  Chau  Va. 
Mongkut  also  occupied  himself  with  astronomical  investigations,  and 
learned  to  calculate  eclipses,  and  determine  latitudes  and  longitudes  - 
by  observing  tho  occultations  of  tho  stars,  and  by  the  use  of  the 
chronometer. 

The  Second  King,  whose  proper  title  is  Wangna,  or  Junior  King,  is 
au  intelligent  and  highly  cultivated  man,  who  lives  much  in  the  style 
of  an  opulent  European  nobleman.  He  speaks  and  writes  KngliHh 
with  great  accuracy.  Ho  is  much  devoted  to  scientific  studies,  and 
has  acquired  a  large  amount  of  information,  lie  has  collections  of 
books  and  philosophical  instruments.  11  is  palace  is  nearly  as  extensive 
as  that  of  tho  First  King.  Within  it  is  a  building  in  which  he  gene 
rally  resides,  and  which  is  fitted  up  in  the  stylo  of  a  handsome 
European  edifice.  He  is  surrounded  by  insignia  of  royalty  similar  to 
those  of  tho  First  King,  and  receives  tho  same  prostrations.  He  dis- 
poses of  about  one-third  of  tho  state-revenue,  but,  except  that  the 
First  King  consults  him  on  matters  of  importance,  he  does  not  directly 
interfere  in  the  administration  of  tho  state-affairs.  There  have  been 
occasionally  two  kings  of  Siam  in  former  times ;  but  they  then 
occupied  distinct  governments,  the  one  being  king  of  the  Southern 
Provinces  and  the  other  king  of  the  Northern  Provinces. 

The  First  King's  concubines  amount  to  hundreds,  but  he  has  gene- 
rally one  wife  who  ranks  much  higher  than  the  others,  and  has  a  title 
answering  to  that  of  Queen.  She  is  selected  from  the  princeesei  of 
the  royal  lino,  and  has  a  separate  palace,  and  a  body  of  attendants 
!  specially  devoted  to  her  service.  The  last  Queen  was  born  December 
21,  1834,  was  crowned  January  2,  1852,  and  died  October  10,  1852. 
The  First  Kiug  had  twelve  children  before  he  was  king,  and  has  had 
as  many  or  more  since.  The  Second  King  has  had  about  twenty 
children,  seven  of  whom  are  by  one  favourite  wife. 

(The  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam,  with  a  Narrative  of  the  Mission 
to  that  Country  in  1855,  by  Sir  John  Bowring,  F.R.S.,  Her  Majesty's 
Plenipotentiary  in  China,  2  vols.  8vo,  1857.) 

SIBTHORP,  JOHN,  the  youngest  son  of  Dr.  Humphrey  Sibthorp, 
professor  of  botany  at  Oxford,  was  born  in  that  city  October  28,  1758. 
He  took  his  master's  degree  in  1780,  and  afterwards  obtained  a 
Radcliffe  travelling  fellowship.  In  1783  ho  took  the  degree  of  M.B. ; 
aud,  leaving  Oxford  for  a  time,  pursued  his  medical  studies  at  Edin- 
burgh. He  next  visited  France  and  Switzerland,  and  made  some 
interesting  botanical  discoveries  at  Montpellier,  which  ho  communi- 
cated to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  that  city. 

In  1784  he  returned  to  England,  and  having  taken  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  was  appointed  to  succeed  his  father,  who  had 
resigned  the  professorship  of  botany.  Part  of  the  same  year  was  spent 
at  Gottingen,  where  he  formed  the  plan  of  his  voyage  to  Greece, 
which  soon  after  he  executed.  His  object  being  to  study  the  botany 
of  that  couutry,  which  had  been  so  little  investigated  by  the  modems, 
he  engaged  at  Vienna  Mr.  Bauer,  an  excellent  draughtsman,  with 
whom  he  set  out  on  his  expedition,  in  March,  1786.  In  the  autumn 
of  that  year  he  visited  Naples  and  Crete,  and  wintered  at  Constanti- 
nople. In  the  spring  of  17S7  he  visited  Cyprus  and  other  Greek 
islands,  aud  touched  at  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  In  June  17S7,  he 
made  some  stay  at  Athens,  in  order  to  recover  his  health,  which  had 
been  much  impaired  by  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  by  confinement 
on  ship-board.  From  that  city  he  made  excursions  to  various  parts 
of  Greece;  and  embarking  at  Batras  on  Sept.  24,  1787,  reached  Eng- 
land, after  a  tempestuous  voyage,  during  the  first  week  in  December. 

He  now  enjoyed  some  years  of  learned  leisure,  engaged  in  the  duties 
of  his  professorship,  and  in  superintending  the  labours  of  his  draughts 
man.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Linutean  Society,  and 
became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1789.  His  reputation  gained 
him  an  increase  of  his  stipend,  with  the  title  of  Regius  professor, 
which  was  conferred  on  him  in  1793.  But  nothing  could  deter  him 
from  attempting  to  accomplish  his  purpose  of  forming  a  complete 
Flora  of  Greece.  Accordingly,  in  March,  1794,  he  set  out  on  his  second 
journey  to  that  couutry.  He  now  examined  the  Troad,  paid  a  second 
visit  to  Mount  Athos,  and  spent  two  months  at  Athens.  He  passed 
the  winter  of  1794  at  Zante,  where  an  apothecary  furnished  him  with 
a  complete  Herbarium  of  the  island.  In  February  1795,  he  left  Zante 
for  the  Morea,  where  he  remained  for  two  months,  and  returned  to 
Zante  at  the  end  of  April.  He  here  embarked  on  board  a  vessel 
bound  for  Otranto.  The  voyage,  which  is  usually  accomplished  in 
five  clays,  occupied  more  than  three  weeks :  and  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  to  wliich  Dr.  Sibthorp  was  exposed  hastened  the  progress  of 
a  consumption,  of  which  he  had  before  experienced  the  symptoms. 
In  the  autumn  of  1795  he  reached  England:  his  health  now  grew 
rapidly  worse  ;  and  on  February  8, 1796,  he  died  at  Bath,  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Of  the  value  and  extent  of  Dr.  Sibthorp's  labours,  some  notion  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  species  collected  from  his 
manuscripts  and  specimens  amounts  to  three  thousand.  Unhappily, 
he  lived  to  finish  only  one  work,  a  '  Flora  Oxoniensis.'  published  in 
1794.  In  his  will  he  bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Oxford  an  estate 
of  200?.  a  year,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  his  '  Flora  Grceea,'  in  ten 
folio  volumes,  with  a  hundred  plates  in  each  ;  and  a  prodromus  of  the 
work,  without  plates.  [Dioscorides.] 

S1CARD,  ROCH  AMBROSE  CUCURRON,  was  born  at  Fousseret. 
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near  Toulouse,  on  the  20th  September,  1742.  He  completed  his  studies 
at  that  city,  and  entered  into  holy  orders ;  but  while  thus  engaged  ho 
felt  impelled  to  enter  upon  a  new  career,  for  which,  as  his  success 
afterwards  proved,  he  was  peculiarly  adapted.  The  archbishop  of 
Bordeaux  wished  to  establish  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  he 
fixed  upon  the  Abbe'  Sicard  to  second  his  project,  who  went  to  Paris 
to  learn  the  method  of  instruction  there  pursued  by  the  Abb<5  de  l'Ep6e. 
He  returned  to  Bordeaux  in  178G,  and  the  new  establishment  prospered 
under  his  care.  This  success  obtained  for  Sicard  new  preferment,  under 
the  title  of  vicar-general  of  Condom,  with  that  also  of  canon  of  Bordeaux. 
Very  eager  for  honorary  distinctions,  the  vanity  of  Sicard  was  flattered 
by  the  attentions  paid  to  him  :  he  became  a  member  of  numerous 
academies  and  literary  and  scientific  societies,  and  lie  felt  pleasure  in 
assuming  the  titles  thus  conferred  upon  him.  These  literary  honours 
did  not  however  cause  him  to  relax  in  bis  zeal  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  in  which  pursuit  he  became  so  distinguished  that  public 
opinion  pointed  to  him  as  the  most  worthy  to  be  the  successor  of  the 
Abbd  de  TEpee.who  died  in  1789.  To  obtain  this  honourable  office  it  was 
necessary  that  the  candidates  should  undergo  an  examination  before  a 
commission  from  the  three  academies  named  by  the  king.  Three 
candidates  entered  into  competition  with  Sicard  :  the  Abbe"  Salvan, 
instructor  at  Riom  in  Auvergne,  afterwards  a  joint  director  at  the 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Paris ;  Father  Perrenet,  an 
Augustine  ;  and  the  Abbe"  Masse,  to  whom  the  commune  of  Paris  had 
temporarily  entrusted  the  management  of  the  institution.  The  last- 
named  candidate  did  not  submit  to  the  examination,  and  after  a  minute 
investigation  into  the  acquirements  of  the  other  three,  Sicard  was 
chosen,  and  the  choice  of  the  commissioners  was  confirmed  by  Louis 
XVI.,  in  April,  1790. 

The  establishment  at  Paris  was  supported  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  Abbe'  de  l'EpcVs  career  by  the  government.  From  1778  to  1785 
a  decree  of  the  council  had  secured  a  revenue  of  240Z.  (6000  livres) 
fioui  the  estate  of  the  suppressed  convent  of  the  Celestines  for  the 
institution  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  only  ceased  when  the  National 
Assembly  declared  the  confiscated  possessions  of  the  ancient  monas- 
teries to  be  national  property.  In  July  1791,  the  Assembly  granted 
a  donation  of  12,700  francs  (508Z.)  to  the  institution,  which  was  then 
removed  to  the  convent  of  the  Celestines.  In  1791,  though  the  oath 
affirming  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  was  not  required  from 
Sicard,  he  was  willing  to  acknowledge  liberty  and  equality,  and  this 
acknowledgment  he  accompanied  with  a  gift  of  200  livres.  Notwith- 
standing this  concession,  he  was  arrested  on  the  26th  of  August,  and 
confined  till  the  2nd  of  September.  On  this  occasion,  the  pupils  of 
Sicard  addressed  to  the  Assembly  an  eloquent  petition,  which  demon- 
strated the  intelligence  which  Sicard  had  called  forth  in  them.  This 
petition  was  presented  by  Sicard's  most  celebrated  pupil  Massieu  at 
the  bar,  and  read  by  one  of  the  secretaries :  it  was  highly  applauded, 
and  a  decree  was  made,  directing  the  minister  of  the  interior  to  give 
an  account  of  the  cause  of  Sicard's  arrest.  Other  matters  caused  this 
decree  to  be  disregarded,  and  on  the  2nd  of  September  Sicard  was 
transferred  toLAbbaye;  at  that  time  this  was  like  a  sentence  of 
death.  During  the  two  following  days  Sicard  felt  the  danger  of  his 
position,  which  he  has  narrated  with  great  prolixity.  The  weapon  of 
the  executioners  was  already  raised  over  Sicard,  when  a  watchmaker 
named  Monnot  placed  himself  before  the  intended  victim,  saying  "  It 
is  the  Abbe  Sicard,  one  of  the  most  useful  men  in  the  country  :  you 
shall  run  through  my  body  to  get  at  his."  Sicard  then  said,  "  I  am 
the  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  as  these  unfortunates 
prevail  more  among  the  poor  than  the  rich,  I  am  more  to  you  than  to 
the  rich."  This  address  produced  such  an  effect,  that  those  who  had 
just  been  about  to  put  him  to  death  embraced  him,  and  proposed  to 
take  him  home  in  triumph.  An  affected  scruple  of  justice  prevented 
him  from  allowing  this  to  be  done  :  he  said  he  had  been  imprisoned 
by  a  constituted  authority,  and  to  that  authority  alone  could  he  look 
for  his  freedom.  During  two  days  and  two  nights  he  remained  in 
prison,  in  imminent  danger  of  being  massacred.  He  wrote  to  the 
president  of  the  Assembly  stating  his  situation,  and  the  devotion  of 
Monnot,  and  a  decree  was  made  declaring  that  this  brave  man  deserved 
well  of  his  country.  But  the  commune  of  Paris,  though  apprised  of 
the  interest  Sicard  excited,  passed  on  to  the  order  of  the  day.  On  the 
4  th  of  September  Sicard  knew  that  he  was  to  be  sacrificed  that 
evening  ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  decisive  steps  taken  by  several  of  his 
friends  in  the  Assembly  to  whom  he  wrote  that  his  life  was  saved. 
Even  on  his  release,  so  great  was  his  desire  of  popular  applause, 
that,  instead  of  retiring  in  quietness  to  his  pupils,  he.  went  to  the 
Assembly,  accompanied  by  his  preserver  Monnot,  to  exhibit  himself, 
and  to  thank  those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  his  deliverance. 

After  his  restoration  to  his  pupils  he  did  not  experience  further 
persecution,  but  occupied  himself  solely  with  them  during  the  reign 
of  terror.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  when  the  National  Conven- 
tion took  up  some  useful  projects,  a  normal  school  was  created,  in 
which  Sicard  was  appointed  a  teacher  of  grammar.  In  his  first 
lecture,  in  1795,  he  extolled  philosophy  so  highly  when  applied  to 
education,  as  to  leave  religion  nearly  out  of  the  question.  On  another 
occasion  he  analysed  grammatically  the  following  phrase  :— "  French- 
men should  rally  round  the  Convention,  which  will  persecute  the 
disaffected,  to  whatever  party  they  belong."  He  contended  against 
the  revolutionary  freedom  of  thou-ing  and  thee-ing,  and  contributed 


with  Laharpe  to  banish  its  use  from  the  normal  schools.  His  scientific 
course  had  great  success,  which  is  to  be  less  attributed  to  his  gram- 
matical innovations,  than  to  the  simple  and  ingenious  manner  in 
which  he  submitted  the  forms  of  grammar  to  the  operation  of  analysis. 
His  lectures  were  much  frequented,  and  occasionally  by  Garat,  Volney, 
Wailly,  and  others.  He  was  soon  after  engaged  in  contributing 
to  and  otherwise  assisting  in  the  publication  of  political  and  religious 
papers  in  various  periodicals,  and  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  tho 
Directory,  and  banished.  It  was  a  considerable  time,  and  then  only 
after  humiliating  submissions,  before  he  was  restored  to  his  pupils.  But 
the  establishment  had  been  neglected  during  his  proscription,  the 
resources  had  been  cut  off,  and  the  ceremonies  of  religion  forbidden. 
This  state  of  things  was  changed  on  hia  return.  He  set  up  a  printing- 
press  in  the  Institution,  had  his  own  works  printed  by  the  pupils,  and 
from  that  time  employed  himself  solely  in  perfecting  the  methods  of 
instruction  transmitted  to  him  by  his  illustrious  predecessor.  The 
Abbe"  de  l'Epde  had  translated  things  by  signs,  and  signs  by  words, 
and  he  had  applied  his  system  only  to  physical  objects  :  in  explaining 
intellectual  things  and  operations  he  adopted  the  reverse  of  this  order ; 
he  taught  them  the  verbal  expressions  first,  and  then  explained  these 
by  signs.  In  the  latter  operation  the  eyes  and  memory  only  of  the 
pupils  were  exercised;  the  words  conveyed  no  knowledge  to  their 
minds,  and  consequently  the  signs  for  them  were  without  meaning. 
Sicard  applied  De  l'EpcVs  process  for  material  objects  to  metaphysical 
ideas  also,  and  thus  succeeded  in  giving  to  his  pupils  that  develop- 
ment of  intellect  of  which  he  found  them  capable.  The  public 
examinations  of  his  pupils  contributed  to  extend  his  reputation ;  on 
these  occasions  he  exhibited  successively  his  favourite  pupils, 
Massieu,  Clerc,  and  Berthier.  Foreigners  crowded  to  these  examinations, 
which  were  also  attended  by  many  persons  of  the  highest  distinction. 

The  chief  works  of  Sicard  are  his  *  Thdorie  des  Signes,'  '  Cours 
d'Instruction  d'un  Sourd  muet  de  Naissance,'  and  'Eldmdns  de  Gram- 
maire  Gcndrale  appliquce  a  la  Langue  Franvaise,'  but  he  also  wrote 
and  translated  several  other  works.  In  1815  he  visited  England  with 
Massieu  and  Clerc,  and  was  very  honourably  received  and  noticed. 
The  old  age  of  Sicard  was  not  one  of  ease  and  plenty,  though  his  life 
had  been  passed  in  assiduous  labour,  for  he  was  involved  by  his  good 
nature  in  becoming  responsible  for  the  pecuniary  engagements  of 
others,  and  was  consequently  obliged  to  put  his  expenses  on  the  most 
economical  scale.  His  death  took  place  in  May  1822.  Three  funeral 
orations  were  pronounced  to  his  memory ;  one  of  them  was  by  his 
unfailing  friend  M.  Lafond  de  Laddbat,  in  the  name  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

SICKINGEN,  FRANZ  VON,  was  born  in  1484,  at  the  seat  of  his 
ancestors,  the  castle  of  Ebernburg,  in  what  is  now  the  circle  of  the 
Middle  Rhine,  in  the  duchy  of  Baden.  From  his  youth  he  devoted 
himself  to  military  pursuits,  and  became  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
distinguished  soldiers  of  his  age.  He  supported  the  cause  of  the 
Emperors  Maximilian  and  Charles  V.  with  ability  and  courage,  but 
rendered  himself  more  remarkable  by  his  support  of  the  poor  and 
oppressed.  Whenever  a  humble  suitor  had  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  corporation  of  a  city,  or  a  debt  was  to  be  recovered 
from  a  rich  man  by  a  poor  one,  he  deemed  it  a  duty  to  assist 
him  with  all  his  might.  He  made  war  upon  the  governing  powers  of 
Worms,  who  had  infringed  on  the  rights  of  the  citizens ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  ban  of  the  empire  under  which  he  fell,  he  assembled  an  army, 
fought  with  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  afterwards  with  the  Elector  of 
Mainz,  until  the  Emperor  adjusted  the  quarrel  and  released  him  from 
the  ban.  With  the  Count  of  Nassau  he  next  invaded  France,  and  wasted 
Picardy.  He  endeavoured  on  every  occasion  to  repress  the  despotism 
of  princes  and  the  arrogance  of  the  clergy,  and  he  was  an  earnest  sup- 
porter of  the  movement  in  favour  of  Lutheranism  in  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces. Though  not  himself  a  scholar,  he  was  the  patron,  supporter, 
and  defender  of  some  of  the  eminent  spirits  who  were  then  forwarding 
that  movement.  He  protected  Reuchlin  from  the  monks  of  Cologne  ; 
Bucer  and  Gicolampadius  found  refuge  in  his  castle ;  and  Ulrich 
von  Hutton  resided  for  a  considerable  time  and  composed  several 
of  his  works  there.  At  length,  during  a  feud  with  Treves,  Hesse,  and 
the  Palatinate,  he  was  besieged  in  his  castle  of  Neustall,  near  Land- 
stuhl,  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  was  severely  crushed  by  the  falling 
of  a  beam  loosened  by  the  enemy's  cannon,  forced  to  surrender,  and 
died  shortly  afterwards  on  May  7,  1523.  His  tomb  still  remains  in  the 
church  of  Landstuhl,  though  injured  by  the  French  troops.  A 
descendant  still  exists,  bearing  the  title  of  Count  von  Sickingen. 

SIDDONS,  MRS.  SARAH,  was  born  at  Brecon,  in  South  Wales, 
July  5,  1755.  She  was  the  eldest  child  of  Mr.  Roger  Kemble  and 
Sarah  his  wife  (whose  maiden  name  was  Ward),  and,  while  a  mere 
infant,  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  on  the  occasion  of  her 
father's  benefit.  The  audience  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  what 
they  considered  too  premature  an  exhibition  ;  but  Mrs.  Kemble  boldly 
led  the  child  forward,  and  she  disarmed  their  anger  by  reciting  the 
well-known  fable  of  'The  Boy  and  the  Frogs.'  From  that  period 
Miss  Kemble  continued  to  perform  regularly  in  her  father's  company 
till  she  attained  her  fifteenth  year ;  and  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen, 
she  sustained  the  principal  female  parts  in  several  standard  English 
operas.  Having  formed  an  attachment  to  a  young  actor  named 
Siddons,  which  was  not  agreeable  to  the  family,  Miss  Kemble  was 
removed  from  the  theatre,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
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Greathead,  of  Guy's  Cliff,  Warwickshire,  in  tho  capacity  of  reader  and 
companion.  At  the  ago  of  eighteen  tho  affection  of  the  young  couple 
being  undiminished  by  separation,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kemblo  consented  to 
their  union.  They  were  married  at  Trinity  Church,  Coventry, 
November  26,  1773,  and  tho  young  bride  roturned  to  the  provincial 
stago  at  Cheltenham  in  company  with  her  husband.  At  Cheltenham 
she  attracted  tho  notice  of  the  Hon.  Miss  Roylo,  Lord  Rruce,  after- 
wards created  Earl  of  Aylesbury,  and  some  other  noble  personages. 
Upon  their  strong  recommendation,  Qarrick  was  induced  to  send 
King  down  to  Cheltenham,  to  witness  her  performance  in  tho  '  Fair 
Penitent.'  The  Rev.  Henry  Rate,  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Rate  Dudley, 
was  also  much  struck  by  her  Rosalind  ;  and  her  transfer  to  tho  metro- 
polis being  at  length  determined  on,  sho  made  her  first  appearance  in 
London  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lano,  on  Friday,  December  29, 
1775,  being  then  only  twenty  years  of  age,  in  the  character  of  Portia, 
in  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice  : '  Qarrick  performed  Shylock.  She  was 
announced  simply  as  '  a  young  lady ; '  and,  though  favourably 
received,  failed  to  make  any  strong  impression,  being  thought  more 
of  as  a  beautiful  young  woman  than  as  a  great  or  even  promising 
actress.  On  the  revival  of  'Richard  the  Third/ Garrick  not  having 
acted  Oloster  for  fivo  years,  he  cast  Mrs.  Siddons  the  part  of  Lady 
Anne.  "  She  there,"  says  Mr.  Boaden,  "  met  Roscius  in  all  his  terrors ;" 
and  on  the  first  night  hung  a  little  back  from  timidity.  "  I  havo 
mentioned,"  he  continues,  "  in  another  work  the  glance  of  reproach 
that  corrected  the  failure,  and  the  extreme  sensibility  with  which  it 
was  long  retained."  The  fact  was,  as  Mr.  Campbell  states  it,  that 
instead  of  advancing  to  the  front  of  the  stage  and  turning,  as  Garrick 
had  instructed  her,  from  the  audience,  she  by  "  hanging  a  littlo  back," 
compelled  him  to  act  the  scene  with  his  back  towards  the  audience, 
instead  of  hers,  an  unintentional  annoyance  which  he  never  forgave 
her,  for  at  the  close  of  the  season  when  the  re-eDgagementa  for  the 
next  campaign  were  under  consideration,  his  answer  to  the  person 
who  mentioned  in  her  turn  "  the  young  lady,"  was  simply  "  Let  her 
go."  This  latter  circumstance  we  state  on  the  authority  of  a  con- 
temporary of  Garrick  and  a  most  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
whose  memory  was  as  clear  and  retentive  as  his  means  of  information 
were  numerous  and  peculiar. 

But  the  triumph  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  though  retarded,  was  not  to  be 
prevented  even  by  so  great  a  theatrical  potentate  as  Garrick.  In  the 
summer  of  1776,  she  appeared  at  Birmingham,  where  her  genius  was 
acknowledged  by  the  celebrated  actor,  Henderson,  who  pronounced 
her  to  be  "  the  first  and  best  of  actresseE ;  to  have  in  herself  all  that 
her  predecessors  possessed  and  all  they  wanted,"  and  predicted  that 
"she  would  never  be  surpassed."  From  Birmingham  she  went  to 
Manchester,  York,  and  Bath,  increasing  her  reputation  to  such  a 
degree  that  offers  were  again  made  to  her  from  the  metropolis ;  and 
on  the  10th  of  October  1782,  she  reappeared  at  Drury  Lane,  as 
Isabella,  in  the  *  Fatal  Marriage.'  On  the  30th  of  October,  she  per- 
formed Euphrasia  in  'The  Grecian  Daughter,'  and  subsequently 
enacted  Jane  Shore,  Calista  in  '  The  Fair  Penitent,'  and  Belvidera  in 
'Venice  Preserved,'  a  succession  of  triumphs  which  established  her 
fame;  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  she  went  to  Dublin,  where  her 
brother  John  was  engaged  for  three  years.  In  1783  the  celebrated 
trial  of  skill  took  place  between  the  rival  Lady  Randolphs,  Mrs. 
Crawford,  at  Covent  Garden,  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  at  Drury  Lane,  and 
added  another  leaf  to  the  laurels  of  the  latter.  In  1784  a  cabal  was 
made  against  her,  upon  a  most  unfounded  charge  of  illiberality 
towards  two  brother  performers,  and  she  personally  addressed  the 
audience  at  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane,  on  the  5th  of  October,  having 
been  assailed  by  hooting  and  hissing  on  her  appearance  as  Mrs. 
Beverley.  On  the  2nd  of  February  1785,  Mrs.  Siddons  first  per- 
formed Lady  Macbeth.  In  1794  Mrs.  Siddons  opened  Holland's  new 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  by  the  performance  of  Lady  Macbeth,  on  which 
occasion  her  brother  Charles  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  character 
of  Macduff;  and,  in  1809,  she  again,  as  Lady  Macbeth,  assisted  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  September  18tb.  The 
notorious  O.P.  row  ensuing,  seven  months  elapsed  before  she  made 
her  second  appearance  that  season,  repeating  Lady  Macbeth  on  the 
24th  of  April  1810.  Two  years  afterwards,  on  the  29th  of  June  1812, 
Mrs.  Siddons  took  her  leave  of  the  stage  she  had  so  long  adorned  by 
her  genius  and  elevated  by  her  private  conduct,  in  the  same  celebrated 
character  of  Lady  Macbeth,  after  which  she  spoke  a  farewell  address, 
written  by  her  nephew,  Mr.  Horace  Twiss.  Thrice  again  however 
during  the  next  season  she  was  induced  to  revisit  the  scenes  and 
revive  the  recollections  of  her  former  glories  :  she  performed  on  the 
25th  of  May  for  the  Covent  Garden  Theatrical  Fund  ;  on  the  11th  of 
June  for  Mr.  Charles  Kemblo's  benefit,  and  on  the  22nd  of  the  same 
month  at  Drury  Lane  for  the  fund  of  that  theatre.  In  November  1815, 
she  acted  for  ten  nights  at  Edinburgh  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  and 
family  of  her  son  Henry  ;  again  at  Covent  Garden,  four  times  in  1816, 
for  benefits  and  charities,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Princess  Charlotte 
of  Wales,  who  was  however  unfortunately  prevented  by  illness  from 
witnessing  the  performance.  In  1817  she  performed  once  (June  5) 
for  Mr.  C.  Kemble's  benefit,  and  made  her  final  appearance  upon  any 
stage  at  Covent  Garden,  June  9,  1818,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Kemble,  in  the  character  of  Lady  Randolph. 

For  two  seasons  after  her  public  farewell  in  1812,  Mrs.  Siddons 
gave  occasional  readings  alternately  from  Shakspere  and  Milton  at  the  1 


Argyle  Rooms,  having  been  led  to  do  bo  in  tho  first  instance  by  tho 
kind  desire  of  serving  tho  widow  of  Mr.  Cherry,  author  of  '  Tho 
Soldier's  Daughter.'  She  was  also  honoured  by  a  command  to  rea  t 
to  Queen  Charlotte  and  the  Royal  family  at  Frogmore,  and  an  invita- 
tion from  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  "  Whether  this 
great  actress  regretted  tho  stated  calls  to  exertion, "  says  Mr.  Boaden, 
"  I  know  uot.:'  That  sho  did  regret  them  however  there  can  bo  little 
doubt,  from  tho  following  remarks,  which  she  one  day  inado  to  an 
old  aud  attached  friend,  an  eminent  physician,  from  wbonoli|Hwo 
heard  it.  It  was  about  tho  period  of  the  evening  when  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  repair  to  tho  theatre  to  dress  for  the  performance. 
"  At  this  time,"  she  observed,  "  every  body  in  London  used  to  be 
thinking  of  me— now,  nobody  thinks  of  mo  ! "  The  tone  in  which 
this  was  spoken,  and  the  sigh  which  accompanied  it,  sufficiently  indi- 
cated the  feeling  with  which  she  contrasted  her  public  and  private  life, 
although  still  tho  queen  of  every  circlo  she  condescended  to  enter. 
Sho  died  on  tho  8th  of  June  1831,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  at  her 
residence  in  Upper  Baker-street,  in  the  sevetity-Bixth  year  of  her  age, 
and  tho  prophecy  of  Henderson  has  not  yet  been  falsified. 

SIDMOUTH,  HENRY  ADDINGTON,  VISCOUNT.  The  father 
of  Lord  Sidmouth  was  Dr.  Anthony  Addington,  a  physician,  who,  after 
practising  for  some  time  witli  considerable  distinction  in  London,  was 
induced  by  the  state  of  his  health  to  retire  from  the  metropolis,  and 
to  settle  in  Reading,  where  he  died  in  1790.  Dr.  Addington  married 
in  1745  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Haviland  John  Hiley,  of  Reading; 
and  Henry,  who  was  born  at  Reading  on  the  30th  of  May  1757,  was 
their  eldest  son.  Mrs.  Addington  died  in  1778.  In  the  beginning  of 
that  same  year  Dr.  Addington  obtained  much  notoriety  by  a  strange 
attempt  in  which  he  engaged  in  conjunction  with  Sir  James  Wright* 
the  medical  attendant  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  to  bring  about  a  political 
alliance  between  that  nobleman  and  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  whom 
Addington  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  in  his  professional  capacity. 
The  negociation,  which  of  course  came  to  nothing,  appears  to  have 
originated  solely  with  the  two  physicians — who  afterwards  quarrelled 
upon  the  subject  and  assailed  one  another,  through  the  press,  with 
mutual  contradictions  and  recriminations — and  to  have  been  carried 
on  for  the  greater  part  without  the  knowledge  of  the  two  noble  persons 
who  were  principally  concerned.  Lord  Chatham  was  at  the  time  on 
his  deathbed. 

Meanwhile  Addington's  son  Henry,  after  having  commenced  his 
classical  education  at  Winchester  School,  had  been  entered  at  Brazennose 
College,  Oxford,  in  January  1774.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in 
February  1778;  and  in  1779  obtained  the  Bachelor's  prize  for  an 
English  essay.  On  leaving  the  University  he  entered  himself  a  student 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  on  the  11th  of  May  1784. 
Events  however  had  by  this  time  taken  a  course  which  had  the  effect 
of  withdrawing  him  from  the  further  pursuit  of  the  profession  upon 
which  he  had  thus  entered.  His  father's  connection  with  the  family 
of  Lord  Chatham  had  led  to  an  intimacy  while  they  were  yet  boys 
between  him  and  the  younger  William  Pitt,  who  was  his  junior  by 
about  three  years,  but  had  been  in  parliament  since  1780,  and  was 
already,  when  Addington  was  called  to  the  bar,  firmly  seated  in  the 
post  of  first  minister  of  the  crown.  Addington  is  said  to  have  been 
previously  fond  of  attending  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
his  brother-in-law,  James  Sutton,  Esq.,  of  New  Park,  had  much 
influence  at  Devizes ;  aud  on  Mr.  Pitt's  suggestion  he  stood  for  and 
succeeded  in  getting  himself  returned  for  that  borough  at  the  general 
election  which  preceded  the  opening  of  the  new  parliament  on  the 
18th  of  May  1784. 

The  long  political  career  upon  which  he  now  entsred  was  not 
marked  by  many  events  in  which  he  bore  a  prominent  part,  and  its 
general  course  may  be  brieliy  traced.  So  long  as  he  was  only  a  private 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons — in  which  he  retained  his  seat  for 
Devizes  until  he  became  a  peer — he  was,  as  might  be  expected,  one  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  steadiest  supporters.  Accordingly,  when  the  office  of  Speaker 
became  vacant  in  May  1789,  by  the  promotion  of  Mr.  (afterwards 
Lord)  Grenville  to  be  secretary  of  state,  Addington,  although  so 
comparatively  young  a  member,  was  put  forward  as  the  ministerial 
candidate,  and  was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  He  filled  the  chair, 
with  considerable  credit,  if  not  with  any  remarkable  distinction,  till 
on  the  retirement  of  Pitt,  in  March  1801,  ho  was  induced  to  undertake 
the  formation  and  chieftainship  of  a  new  ministry,  with  the  offices  of 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  as  they  had 
been  held  by  his  predecessor.  He  differed,  therefore,  it  now  appeared, 
from  Pitt  upon  the  great  question  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation, 
upon  which  that  minister  had  gone  out ;  but  there  were  probably 
other  subjects  upon  which  their  opinions  and  views  had  by  this  time 
considerably  diverged.  Addington  had  come  to  be  considered  as  the 
leader  or  head  of  the  class  of  persons  specially  styled  the  King's 
Friends;  and  it  was  understood  to  have  been  at  the  express  request 
of  his  majesty  that  he  now  assumed  office.  The  most  memorable 
event  of  Mr  .Addington's  short  administration  was  the  Peace  of  Amiens, 
which  proved  still  shorter  than  its  author's  tenure  of  power.  Soon 
after  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  the  beginning  of  1803,  Pitt,  who  had 
hitherto  supported  his  old  friend,  began  to  intimate  an  apprehension 
that  he  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  crisis,  and  then  openly  joined  Fox 
and  the  regular  opposition.  Tho  result  was  that  Addington  resigned, 
and  Pitt  was  restored  to  power  in  May  of  the  following  year. 
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The  displaced  minister  however  made  no  attempt  to  form  a  party 
against  his  successor.  He  would  probally  indeed  have  admitted  as 
readily  as  any  one  else  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  preferable  person  of  the  two 
to  be  at  the  head  of  affairs  at  such  a  moment,  now  that  he  was  willing 
to  accept  the  post  upon  the  condition — namely,  the  abandonment  of 
the  question  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation — which  he  had  formerly 
rejected ;  but  which  the  king,  and,  it  must  be  added,  the  great  majority 
of  the  country  aud  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  regarded  as  indis- 
pensable. The  resumption  of  office  by  Pitt  in  May  1804  was  a  con- 
cession ou  his  part  of  a  great  point  and  a  great  principle,  aud  a  decided 
victory  obtained  by  George  III.  and  his  friend  Addington.  The  new 
government  was  from  the  first  supported  by  Addington,  who  in  January 
1805  again  took  office  as  president  of  the  council,  bciug  at  the  same 
time  made  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Sidmouth.  It  is  said  that 
he  accepted  this  elevatiou,  which  removed  him  from  the  House  of 
Commous,  with  much  reluctance.  He  resigned  the  presidency  in  July 
of  the  same  year  in  which  he  accepted  that  office.  The  causes  aro 
thus  stated  in  the  '  Annual  Register,'  in  the  relation  of  the  proceedings, 
so  distressing  to  Pitt,  which  were  this  year  taken  against  Lord  Melville : 
— "  During  the  whole  of  these  proceedings  the  new  president  of  the 
council  and  his  adherents  separated  from  the  minister,  and  took  an 
eager  and  an  active  part  in  bringing  Lord  Melville  to  the  bar  of  public 
justice  ;  conduct  which  must  have  been  considered  as  a  defection  from 
the  government  of  which  they  formed  a  part,  and,  as  such,  must  have 
been  deeply  resented  by  the  minister.  It  was  also  rumoured  that  other 
causes  of  distaste  and  disagreement  existed  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Sidmouth  at  this  period  ;  that  the  former  was  jealous  of  the  influence 
which  the  latter  maintained  in  a  certain  quarter,  which  had  lately 
been  manifested  in  the  conferring  of  high  ecclesiastical  dignities :  and 
that,  instead  of  gaining  an  useful  ally,  Mr.  Pitt  had  only  exposed 
himself  to  the  machinations  of  a  dangerous  rival.  Whether  these 
reports  were  founded  in  truth  it  is  not  our  province  to  decide, 
but  certain  it  is  that  ou  the  10th  day  of  July  the  Viscount  Sid- 
mouth aud  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  resigned  their  respective 
offices." 

When  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville  succeeded  to  power  in  February 
1806,  after  the  death  of  Pitt,  Lord  Sidmouth  was  made  lord  privy 
seal;  and  when  the  ministry  was  reconstructed  in  October,  he  was 
replaced  in  his  former  post  of  president  of  the  council,  which  he  held 
till  the  breaking  up  of  Lord  Grenville's  government  in  March  following. 
After  this  he  remained  out  of  office  for  about  five  years.  Then  in  April 
1812,  in  the  last  moments  of  Mr.  Perceval's  administration,  he  was 
appointed  president  of  the  council  for  the  third  time.  In  June  of  the 
same  year,  when  Lord  Liverpool  assumed  the  premiership  after  the 
assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval,  Lord  Sidmouth  became  secretary  of 
state  for  the  home  department. 

This  office,  which  for  the  first  time  gave  him  much  of  a  real  share 
in  the  business  of  government,  he  continued  to  hold  for  the  next  ten 
years.  His  conduct  on  several  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  ou  that  of 
the  great  meeting  for  reform,  held  at  Manchester  in  August  1819, 
exposed  him  to  a  good  deal  of  popular  outcry  and  obloquy ;  but  he 
was  never  charged  with  being  deficient  in  decision  and  fearlessness, 
and  he  at  least  succeeded  in  very  difficult  times  in  preventing  the  public 
safety  from  ever  being  seriously  endangered.  He  resigned  his  office  in 
1S22,  but  at  the  earnest  request  of  Lord  Liverpool  he  retained  his  seat 
in  the  cabinet  for  two  years  longer.  He  finally  retired  from  official 
life  in  1824 ;  but  he  continued  for  some  years  to  attend  frequently  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  though  he  seldom  spoke.  He  had  at  no  time 
indeed  been  accustomed  to  come  forward  much  in  debate.  He 
survived  till  the  15th  of  February  1844,  when  he  died  at  his  residence, 
the  White  Lodge,  in  Richmond  Park,  of  which  he  was  deputy  ranger. 
Lord  Sidmouth  was  twice  married;  first  in  1781,  to  Ursula  Mary, 
daughter  of  Leonard  Hammond,  Esq.,  of  Cheam,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
who  died  in  1811,  after  bringing  him  four  sons  and  four  daughters; 
secondly,  in  1823,  to  the  honourable  Marianne,  widow  of  Thomas 
Townshend,  Esq.,  of  Honington  Park,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  and 
only  daughter  of  Lord  Stowell,  who  died  also  before  him  in  1842. 

SIDNEY,  or  SYDNEY,  ALGERNON,  was  the  second  surviving 
son  of  Robert,  second  earl  of  Leicester  of  that  creation,  and  of  his 
wife  Dorothy,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry,  earl  of  Northumberland. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in  1621  or  1622.  When  his  father 
went  as  ambassador  to  Denmark  in  1632,  he  took  his  son  Algernon 
with  him  ,  aud  four  years  after  he  likewise  accompanied  his  father 
on  his  embassy  to  France.  His  first  entrance  upon  public  life  was 
in  1641,  when,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
he  went  over  to  that  country,  of  which  his  father  was  then  lord- 
lieutenant,  and  commanded  a  troop  of  horse  in  the  earl's  regiment. 
Both  he  and  his  elder  brother,  the  Lord  Viscount  Lisle,  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  gallantry  in  the  campaigns  of  that  and  the 
following  year. 

Returning  to  England  in  August  1643,  the  two  brothers,  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  on  their  way  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  were  seized  as  they 
landed  in  Lancashire,  by  order  of  the  parliament;  an  incident  which 
lost  them  the  favour  of  Charles,  who  believed  that  their  capture  was 
of  their  own  contrivance.  Ou  this  they  both  joined  the  parliamentary 
party,  and  Algernon  received  a  commission  as  captain  of  a  troop  of 
horse  in  the  regiment  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester.  In  April  1645 
Fairfax  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  gave  him  a  regiment ; 


and  in  1646,  his  brother  Lord  Lisle  having  become  lieutenant-general 
of  Ireland,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  hor-e  iu  that  king- 
dom, and  governor  of  Dublin.  In  the  beginning  of  the  same  year  he 
had  been  returned  member  for  Cardiff,  iu  the  room  of  William 
Herbert,  Esq.,  who  two  years  before  had  been  disabled  from  sitting, 
for  siding  with  the  king,  and  who  had  in  the  interim  been  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Edgehill.  In  May  1647,  having  come  over  to  his  native 
country,  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  house  of  Commons  for  his 
services  in  Ireland,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Dover.  In  1618 
he  acted  as  one  of  the  judges  at  the  trial  of  the  king,  although  he 
was  not  present  when  tho  sentence  was  passed,  nor  did  he  sign  the 
warrant  for  the  execution.  On  the  establishment  of  the  protectorate 
however  he  retired  from  public  affairs,  and  he  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued to  resido  at  the  family  scat  of  Penshurst  iu  Kent,  and  at  other 
places  iu  the  country,  during  the  government  of  Cromwell  and 
his  son. 

But  ou  the  restoration  of  the  long  parliament  in  May  1659,  Sidney 
again  came  forward,  and  on  the  13th  of  that  month  was  nominated 
one  of  the  council  of  state.  On  the  5th  of  June  following  he  was 
sent,  along  with  Sir  Robert  Honeywood  and  Mr.  Borne,  to  Denmark, 
to  negociate  a  peace  between  that  country  and  Sweden ;  and  he  was 
absent  upon  this  mission  when  the  king  returned.  In  a  letter  written 
to  him  by  his  father  shortly  after  the  Restoration,  and  published  in 
'  Familiar  Letters,  written  by  John,  late  earl  of  Rochester,  and  several 
other  persons  of  honour'  (8vo,  Loud.,  1697),  the  earl  mentions  a 
report  which  he  had  heard,  that  when  the  University  of  Copenhagen 
brought  Sidney  their  album,  and  desired  him  to  write  something  in 
it,  he  wrote — 

"  .  .  .  .  Manila  haec  inimica  tyrannis 

Ensc  petit  placidam  sub  libertate  quietem," 

and  signed  the  verses  with  his  name.  This  anecdote  is  confirmed  by 
Lord  Molesworth,  who,  in  the  Preface  to  his  'Account  of  Denmark 
(first  published  in  1694),  tells  us,  that  even  while  Sidney  was  still  at 
the  Danish  court,  "M.  Terlon,  the  French  ambassador,  had  the  confi 
dence  to  tear  out  of  the  '  Book  of  Mottoes'  in  the  king's  library  "  the 
above  lines,  "  which  Mr.  Sidney,  according  to  the  liberty  allowed  to 
all  noble  strangers,  had  written  iu  it."  "  Though  M.  Teilou,"  adds 
Lord  Molesworth,  "  understood  not  a  word  of  Latin,  he  was  told  by 
others  the  meaning  of  that  sentence,  which  he  considered  as  a  libel 
upon  the  French  government,  and  upon  such  as  was  then  setting  up 
in  Denmark  by  French  assistance  or  example."  His  father  intimates 
that  this  and  some  other  things  he  had  heard  of  him  made  him  hesi- 
tate about  speaking  to  the  king  in  his  behalf,  as  he  intended  to  do. 
"  It  is  also  said,"  continues  the  earl,  ."  that  a  minister  who  hath 
married  a  Lady  Laurence  here  at  Chelsea,  but  now  dwelling  at  Copen- 
hagen, being  there  in  company  with  you,  said,  '  I  think  you  were  none 
of  the  late  king's  judges,  nor  guilty  of  his  death,'  meaning  our  king. 
'Guilty  !'  said  you.  'Do  you  call  that  a  fault?  Why  it  was  the 
justest  and  bravest  action  that  ever  was  done  in  England,  or  anywhere 
else;'  with  other  words  to  the  same  effect.  It  is  said  also  that,  you 
having  heard  of  a  design  to  seize  upon  you,  or  to  cause  you  to  be 
taken  prisoner,  you  took  notice  of  it  to  the  King  of  Denmark  himself, 
and  said,  'I  hear  there  is  a  design  to  seize  upon  me;  but  who  is  it  that 
hath  that  design  ?  Eat  cc  notre  bandit  ?'  by  which  you  are  understood 
to  mean  the  king.  Besides  this,  it  is  reported  that  you  have  been 
heard  to  say  many  scornful  aud  contemptuous  things  of  the  king's 
person  and  family,  which,  unless  you  can  justify  yourself,  will  hardly 
be  forgiven  or  forgotten ;  for  such  personal  offences  make  deeper 
impressions  than  public  actions,  either  of  war  or  treaty." 

The  reports  were  probably  not  to  be  gainsay  ed.  Indeed  Sidney,  in 
his  answer  to  his  father  says,  "  That  which  I  am  reported  to  have 
written  in  the  book  at  Copenhagen  is  true ;  and,  never  having  heard 
that  any  sort  of  men  were  so  worthily  the  objects  of  enmity  as  those  I 
mentioned,  I  did  never  in  the  least  scruple  avowing  myself  to  be  an 
enemy  unto  them."  Accordingly,  instead  of  coming  home,  he  pro- 
ceeded first  to  Hamburg,  whence  he  went  to  Frankfurt,  and  from 
thence  to  Rome,  where  he  proposed  to  take  up  his  residence.  About 
the  middle  of  the  year  1661,  however,  he  was  forced  to  remove  to 
Frascati ;  and  he  is  afterwards  traced  to  various  places  in  Germany, 
France,  and  the  Low  Countries.  In  1665  he  was  at  the  Hague, 
actively  employed,  along  with  other  Euglish  exiles  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples, in  urging  the  states  of  Holland  to  invade  this  country  ;  and  the 
next  year  he  is  found  at  Paris,  impressing  upon  Louis  XIV.  the 
advantage  France  would  derive  from  the  establishment  of  a  republic 
in  England  :  a  project  in  favour  of  which  he  engaged,  in  a  memorial 
to  the  king,  to  procure  a  rising,  if  he  were  allowed  a  grant  of  100,000 
crowns.  From  this  time  he  appears  to  have  resided  in  Gascony,  till 
at  last,  in  1677,  a  pardon  and  permission  for  him  to  return  home 
were  obtained  from  Charles  II.,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  anxiously 
desirous  to  see  his  aged  father  once  more  before  he  died.  The  earl 
died  that  same  year,  and,  although  he  had  never  approved  cf  the 
course  his  son  had  taken,  left  him  a  legacy  of  5,1 00Z.,  with  which,  he 
says,  in  his  '  Apology,'  dated  on  the  day  of  his  death,  he  would  have 
immediately  returned  to  Gascony,  if  he  had  not  been  detained  by  a 
long  and  tedious  suit  in  Chancery,  in  which  he  was  involved  by  his 
elder  brother,  now  Earl  of  Leicester,  choosing  to  dispute  his  fathers 
will.   Before  this,  Sidney  appears  to  have  been  only  assisted  by  his 
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father  with  irregular  and  scanty  remittances ;  and  during  his  wander- 
ings on  the  Continent  he  w...:  often  in  groat  straits. 

It  is  commonly  stated  that  Sidney's  pardon  was  obtained  through 
the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who  was  the  son  of  his  sister 
Dorothy  (Waller's  '  Sacharissa ') ;  but  he  himself,  in  a  lottor  to  the 
Hon.  Henry  Savilo,  then  tho  English  ambassador  at  tho  court  of 
Franco,  appears  to  attribute  it  to  that  gentleman's  exertions.  "  My 
obligation  unto  you,"  he  says,  "  I  so  far  acknowledge  ...  to  bo  the 
greatest  that  I  have  in  a  long  timo  receivod  from  any  man,  as  not 
to  value  the  leave  you  havo  obtained  for  me  to  return  into  my 
country,  after  so  long  an  absence,  at  a  lower  rato  than  the  saving  of 
my  life." 

We  are  indebted  for  the  strongest  light  that  has  been  cast  upon  the 
conduct  of  Sidney  after  his  return,  to  the  despatches  of  the  French 
minister,  Barillon,  published  from  the  originals  in  the  foreign  office  at 
Versailles,  by  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  iu  his  'Memoirs  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,'  4to,  Lond.,  1773.  In  a  despatch  dated  5th  December 
1680,  Barillon  writes,  "Tho  Sieur  Algernoon  Sydney  is  a  man  of 
great  views  and  very  high  designs,  which  tend  to  the  establishment  of 
a  republic.  He  is  in  the  party  of  the  Independents  and  other  secta- 
ries ;  and  this  party  were  masters  during  the  last  troubles.  They  aro 
not  at  present  very  powerful  in  parliament,  but  they  aro  strong  in 
London ;  aud  it  is  through  the  intrigues  of  the  Sieur  Algernoon  Sidney 
that  one  of  the  two  sheriffs,  named  Bethal,  has  been  elected.  The 
Duko  of  Buckingham  is  of  the  same  party,  and  believes  himself  at  the 
bead,  &c.  .  .  .  The  service  which  I  may  draw  from  Mr.  Sidney  does 
not  appear,  for  his  connections  are  with  obscure  and  concealed 
persons  ;  but  he  is  intimate  with  the  Sieur  Jones  [Sir  William  Jones, 
lately  attorney-general],  who  is  a  man  of  the  groatest  knowledge  in 
the  laws  of  England,  and  will  be  chancellor,  if  the  party  opposed  to 
the  court  shall  gain  the  superiority,  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  be 
contented  with  any  other  employment."  And  in  the  account  of  his 
disbursements  among  the  patriots,  from  the  22nd  December  1678,  to 
tho  14th  December  1670,  Barillon  sets  down  "To  Mr.  Sidney  500 
guineas,  which  makes  543?.  15s.  sterling."  See  also  the  despatch  of 
September  30th,  1C80,  for  an  account  of  the  arguments  Sidney  was 
accustomed  to  use  with  Barillon  to  show  that  it  was  for  the  interest 
of  France  that  England  should  be  converted  into  a  republic.  Mr. 
Hallam  has  some  remarks  which  will  be  found  worth  attention  upon 
the  conduct  imputed  to  Sidney  as  to  this  matter,  in  his  '  Constitutional 
History,'  vol.  ii. 

Sidney  was  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Guildford,  at  the 
general  election  in  1678,  and  for  Bramber  at  that  in  1679;  but  was 
defeated  both  times,  although  on  the  first  occasion  he  petitioned 
against  the  return  of  his  opponent,  and  on  the  second  he  was  only 
unseated  after  a  double  return.  He  had  thus  openly  taken  his  stand 
as  the  opponent  of  the  court;  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  leagued  with 
Monmouth,  Shaftesbury,  Russell,  Essex,  and  the  other  popular  leaders, 
who  may  have  differed  among  themselves  in  their  principles  and 
views,  but  the  designs  of  the  most  moderate  of  whom  certainly 
extended  to  such  a  change  of  government  as  would  have  amounted  to 
a  revolution.  When  the  Rye-House  Plot  was  announced  [Russell, 
William,  Lord],  in  June  1683,  Sidney  was  immediately  arrested, 
along  with  his  friend  Lord  Russell,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  bar  of  the 
King's  Bench  to  plead,  on  the  7th  of  November,  and  his  trial  took 
place  on  the  21st,  before  Sir  George  Jefferies,  lately  promoted  to  the 
place  of  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Jefferies  exhibited  less  than  usual  of  his 
wonted  coarseness  and  passion  on  this  occasion ;  but  his  demeanour 
was  very  determined  and  inflexible,  and  he  bore  down  every  objection 
of  the  prisoner  with  an  authority  that  nothing  could  shake  or  impress. 
The  only  evidence  in  support  of  the  principal  facts  charged  was  the 
vile  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  who  had,  according  to  his  own  account 
been  a  party  to  the  plot,  and  now  came  to  swear  away  the  lives  of  his 
associates  in  order  to  save  his  own;  and  as  the  law  of  high  treason 
required  two  witnesses  to  prove  the  crime,  the  other  was  supplied  by 
bringing  forward  a  manuscript  found  among  Sidney's  papers,  and 
asserted,  no  doubt  with  truth,  to  be  his  handwriting,  which,  it  was 
pretended,  contained  an  avowal  and  defence  of  principles  the  same,  or 
of  the  same  nature,  with  those  involved  in  the  alleged  plot.  He  was 
on  this  imperfect  evidence  found  guilty;  and  being  again  brought  up 
on  the  26th,  was  sentenced  to  be  put  to  death  after  the  manner  of 
execution  then  enjoined  by  law  in  cases  of  high  treason.  He  twice 
petitioned  the  king  for  pardon  ;  but  all  that  could  be  obtained  for 
him  was  the  remission  of  the  degrading  and  brutal  parts  of  his 
sentence ;  and  on  Friday,  the  7th  of  December,  he  was  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill.  No  one  ever  suffered  with  more  firmness  or  with  less 
parade.  He  did  not  even  address  the  people ;  but  when  asked  to 
speak,  replied  that  he  had  made  his  peace  with  God,  and  had  nothing 
to  say  to  man.  A  paper  which  he  delivered  to  the  sheriff,  and  which 
was  afterwards  printed,  concluded  as  follows  : — "  Tho  Lord  sanctify 
these  my  sufferings  unto  me ;  and  though  I  fall  as  a  sacrifice  unto 
idols,  suffer  not  idolatry  to  be  established  in  this  land.  .  .  .  Grant 
that  I  may  die  glorifying  thee  for  all  thy  mercies,  and  that  at  the  last 
thou  hast  permitted  me  to  be  singled  out  as  a  witness  of  thy  truth, 
and,  even  by  the  confession  of  my  very  opposers,  for  that  old  cause, 
in  which  I  was  from  my  youth  engaged,  and  for  which  thou  hast 
often  and  wonderfully  declared  thyself." 
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The  trial  and  condemnation  of  Algernon  Sidney  seem  very  naturally 
to  have  shocked  tho  public  feeling  of  the  time  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
Even  tho  cautious  Evelyn,  after  stating  that  ho  was  executed  "  on  the 
single  witness  of  that  monster  of  a  man,  Lord  Howard  of  Escriek, 
and  somo  sheets  of  paper  taken  in  Mr.  Sidney's  study,  pretended  to  bo 
written  by  him,  but  Dot  fully  proved,  nor  the  time  when,  but  appear- 
ing to  havo  been  written  before  his  majesty's  restoration,  and  then 
pardoned  by  tho  Act  of  Oblivion,"  adds,  that  "  though  Mr.  Sidney 
was  known  to  bo  a  person  obstinately  averse  to  government  by  a 
monarch  (tho  subject  of  tho  paper  was  in  answer  to  one  of  Sir  E.  [R.  ?] 
Filmer),  yet  it  was  thought  he  had  very  hard  measure."  Ho  describes 
Sidney  as  "a  man  of  great  courage,  great  sense,  great  parts,  which 
ho  showed  both  at  his  trial  and  death  ;  "  and  he  appears  to  havo  been 
looked  upon  universally  in  tho  same  light— by  his  friends  as  one  of 
tho  ablest,  by  his  enemies  as  ono  of  the  most  dangerouB  of  his  party. 
Whilo  ho  was  yet  in  exile,  Charles  himself,  iu  1670,  described  him  to 
Colbert,  the  French  minister,  as  ono  who  could  not  be  too  far  from 
England,  where  his  pernicious  sentiments,  supported  with  so  great 
parts  aud  courage,  might  do  much  hurt  :  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Charles's  personal  enmity  contributed  to  this  manifest 
perversion  of  the  law.  With  the  exception  of  Shaftesbury  Sidney  was 
the  only  person  of  eminent  ability  in  the  particular  knot  of  patriots 
to  which  he  belonged.  Yet  he  must  not  be  confounded  in  intellec- 
tual, any  more  than  in  moral  character,  with  that  brilliant  and 
versatile  politician.  A  man  of  talents  and  accomplishments  he  was, 
but  narrow-minded,  opinionative,  and  egotistical,  to  the  point  of  utter 
impracticability.  Burnet  describes  him  "as  a  man  of  most  extra- 
ordinary courage,  a  steady  man,  even  to  obstinacy,  sincere,  but  of  a 
rough  and  boisterous  temper,  that  could  not  bear  contradiction,  but 
would  give  foul  language  upon  it.  He  seemed  to  be  a  Christian," 
adds  the  bishop,  "  but  in  a  particular  form  of  his  own :  he  thought  it 
was  to  be  like  a  divine  philosophy  iu  the  mind ;  but  he  was  against 
all  public  worship,  and  everything  that  looked  like  a  church.  He 
was  stiff  to  all  republican  principles,  and  such  an  enemy  to  everything 
that  looked  like  monarchy,  that  he  set  himself  in  a  high  opposition 
against  Cromwell  when  he  was  made  Protector.  He  had  studied  the 
history  of  government  in  all  its  branches  beyond  any  man  I  ever  knew." 

Sidney's  '  Discourses  concerning  Government '  were  first  published 
in  1698,  with  a  short  preface  by  John  Tolaud  ;  again  in  1704,  and  a 
third  time  in  1751,  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis,  who  pre- 
fixed a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  also  printed  for  the  first  time  his 
'  Apology '  already  mentioned.  This  edition  of  the  works  of  Algernon 
Sidney  was  reproduced  in  1772  by  Mr.  Brand  Hollis,  to  whom  Mr. 
Thomas  Hollis  left  his  property,  with  notes  and  corrections  by  Mr.  J. 
Robertson,  and  the  addition  of  some  letters  and  other  short  pieces  of 
Sidney's,  all  previously  published,  together  with  a  tract  entitled 'A 
General  View  of  Government  in  Europe,'  first  printed  in  James  Ralph's 
anonymous  publication  entitled  '  Of  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Parlia- 
ments,' 2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1744,  and  there  attributed  to  Sidney,  but 
which  Robertson  says  he  is  convinced  '  is  the  production  of  a  different 
hand.'  In  fact  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  spurious.  The  two  edi- 
tions of  1751  and  1772  both  contain  '  Letters  of  the  Honourable 
Algernon  Sydney  to  the  Honourable  Henry  Savile,  Ambassador  in 
France,  in  the  year  1679,  &c,  now  first  printed  from  the  Originals  in 
Mr.  Sidney's  own  Hand,'  which  originally  appeared  iu  an  octavo 
volume  at  London  in  1742.  See  also  Arthur  Collins' s  '  Memoirs  of  the 
Lives  and  Actions  of  the  Sydneys,'  prefixed  to  his  '  Letters  and 
Memorials  of  State,'  &c,  2  vols,  fol.,  London,  1746  ;  and  Blencowe's 
'Sidney  Papers,'  8vo,  London,  1S25.  Collins  states  that  several 
treatises  by  Sidney  in  Latin  and  Italian,  and  also  an  '  Essay  on 
Virtuous  Love,'  in  English,  remain  in  his  own  handwriting  at 
Penshurst  There  is  a  Life  of  Algernon  Sydney,  by  George  \\  dson 
Meadley,  Svo,  London,  1813. 

Sidney's  trial  was  printed  in  16S4,  but  is  said  to  have  first  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Jefferies,  who  struck  out  whatever  he  pleased. 
It  is  given,  along  with  the  other  trials  connected  with  the  Rye-house 
Plot,  in  Howel's  'State  Trials,'  vol.  ix.,  pp.  357-1000.  See  also  the 
'  True  Account  and  Declaration  of  the  Horrid  Conspiracy  against  the 
late  King,'  &c,  written  by  Bishop  Sprat,  and  published  by  order  of 
James  II.  in  1685;  and  '  The  Secret  History  of  the  Ryehouse  Plot,  by 
Ford,  lord  Grey,'  first  printed  in  1754. 

The  attainder  of  Algernon  Sidney  was  reversed  after  the  Revolution 
by  the  7th  Private  Act  of  the  first  session  of  the  first  parliament  of 
William  and  Mary,  the  preamble  of  which  declared  that  Sidney  had 
been  most  unjustly  and  wrongfully  convicted  and  attainted  "  by  means 
of  an  illegal  return  of  jurors,  and  by  denial  of  his  lawful  challenges  to 
divers  of  them  for  want  of  freehold,  and  without  sufficient  legal 
evidence  of  any  treasons  committed  by  him  ;  there  being  at  that  time 
produced  a  paper  found  in  the  closet  of  the  said  Algernon,  supposed 
to  be  his  handwriting,  which  was  not  proved  by  the  testimony  of  any 
one  witness  to  be  written  by  him,  but  the  jury  was  directed  to  believe 
it  by  comparing  it  with  other  papers  of  the  said  Algernon ;  besides 
that  paper  so  produced,  there  was  but  one  witness  to  prove  any  matter 
against  the  said  Algernon  ;  and  by  a  partial  and  unjust  construction  of 
the  statute  declaring  what  was  his  treason."  It  is  observable,  that 
neither  in  this  Act  nor  in  that  passed  in  the  same  session  reversing 
the  attainder  of  Lord  Russell  is  there  any  assertion  of  the  innocence 
of  the  convicted  party. 
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SIDNEY,  SIR  PHILIP,  was  born  November  29,  1554,  at  Pens- 
liurat  in  Kent.  He  was  the  sou  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  the  favourite  of 
Edward  VI.,  by  whom  Sir  Henry  wa9  knighted  and  sent  as  ambassador 
to  France.  This  gentleman  is  described  by  Sir  R.  Nauuton,  in  his 
'  Fragmenta  Regalia,'  as  'a  man  of  great  parts,'  and  certainly  the 
favour  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  which  was  con- 
tinued to  him  by  Elizabeth,  who  made  him  lord-deputy  of  Ireland  and 
president  of  Wales,  is  strong  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
Abundant  testimony  to  his  wise  government  of  Ireland  is  borne  by 
Spenser  and  Sir  John  Davies,  in  their  treatises  on  the  state  of  that 
country.  Sir  Philip's  mother  was  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  John,  Duke 
•f  Northumberland,  and  sister  to  Robert  Dudley,  the  favourite  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

Young  Sidney  was  in  1564  placed  at  school  at  Shrewsbury.  While 
there  his  father  addressed  a  letter  to  him  in  the  year  1566,  full  of 
sterling  advice.  This  letter  wa3  published  in  1591,  by  one  Griffiths,  a 
person  formerly  in  Sir  Henry's  household.  At  this  time  Sidney  was 
only  twelve  years  old,  but  even  at  that  early  age  his  biographer  ar,d 
companion  Lord  Brooke  states  that  he  was  distinguished  for  in- 
telligence and  for  a  gravity  beyond  his  years. 

In  1569  he  was  entered  at  Christchurcb,  Oxford,  and  is  reported 
to  have  held  a  public  disputation  with  Carew,  the  author  of  the 
*  Survey  of  Cornwall.'  During  his  residence  at  Oxford,  negociations 
between  his  father  and  Sir  William  Cecil,  as  to  a  marriage  between 
Sidney  and  Anne  Cecil,  were  entered  into,  but  from  some  unexplained 
cause  never  were  matured.  From  Oxford  he  passed  to  Cambridge,  a 
practice  not  unusual  in  those  days,  and  he  left  that  university  with  a 
high  reputation  for  scholarship  and  general  information. 

In  1572  Sidney  proceeded  on  his  travels.  Paris  was  his  first  halting- 
place  ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  he  was 
obliged  to  shelter  himself  at  the  house  of  Sir  Francis  WalsiDgham, 
the  English  ambassador,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  by  his 
uncle,  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  After  quitting  that  city,  he  visited 
Belgium,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Italy.  At  Frankfurt  he  first  became 
acquainted  with  Hubert  Lauguet,  who  addressed  a  volume  of  letters  to 
him.  He  arrived  at  Vienna  in  1573,  where  he  appears  to  have  devoted 
considerable  time  to  perfecting  himself  in  horsemanship  and  other 
exercises  peculiar  to  those  times.  At  Venice  he  became  acquainted 
with  Edward  Wotton,  brother  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  who  is  the  E.  W. 
referred  to  in  the  first  lints  of  the  'Defence  of  Poesie.'  He  is  stated 
also  to  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Tasso,  but  this  statement  cannot 
be  verified.    He  returned  to  England  in  May  1575. 

On  his  return  home  Sidney  at  once  became  a  courtier,  and  a  very 
successful  one.  This  is  ascribed  by  Sir  Robert  Naunton  to  the 
influence  of  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  Naunton  says  he  came 
"  famed  aforehaud  by  a  noble  report  of  his  accomplishments,  which, 
together  with  the  state  of  his  person,  framed  by  a  natural  propension 
to  arms,  he  soon  attracted  the  good  opinion  of  all  men,  and  was  so 
highly  prized  in  the  good  opiuion  of  the  queen,  that  she  thought  the 
court  deficient  without  him."  Connected  with  this  success,  is  his  first 
literary  attempt,  a  masque,  entitled  the  '  Lady  of  May,'  which  was 
performed  before  queen  Elizabeth  at  Wanstead  House  in  Essex. 

Sidney  rose  in  favour.  In  1576  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Vienna  on  a  message  of  condolation,  the  manuscript  '  in- 
structions '  of  which  are  still  extant  in  the  Harleian  Collection.  Part 
of  his  mission  was  to  condole  with  the  two  Counts  Palatine,  and  in 
the  execution  of  this  duty  he  obtained  the  strong  regard  and  friendship 
of  Prince  Cisimir.    He  returned  home  in  1577. 

About  this  time  great  excitement  prevailed  throughout  England, 
owing  to  a  negociation  for  the  marriage  of  the  queen  with  Henry, 
duke  of  Anjou.  The  queen  appearing  at  one  time  to  lean  somewhat 
favourably  to  this  project,  Sidney  addressed  to  her  the  celebrated 
Remonstrance.'  The  very  boldness  of  this  famous  letter  seemed  to 
preserve  the  author  from  any  of  the  usual  consequences  of  interference 
with  the  will  of  princes,  for  we  find  him  in  as  high  favour  as  ever; 
while  inferior  people  who  took  the  same  views  suffered  mutilation  and 
imprisonment.  Soon  afterwards  a  quarrel  at  tennis  between  the  Earl 
of  Oxford  and  Sidney,  in  which  the  latter  behaved  with  great  spirit, 
occasioned  his  retirement  from  court.  Wilton,  the  seat  of  his  brother- 
in-law  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  his  retreat,  and  during  this  retire- 
ment the  '  Arcadia'  was  written.  He  never  completed  it,  nor  was  it 
even  printed  in  his  lifetime.  After  his  death,  his  sister  collected  the 
manuscript,  and  a  continuation  of  it  was  written  by  GervaBe  Markham. 
It  was  published  in  1590,  under  the  title  of  the  '  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke's Arcadia.'  The  '  Arcadia '  was  universally  read  and  admired 
at  the  time  of  its  publication,  and  gave  perhaps  a  greater  impulse  to 
the  national  taste  for  the  romantic  style  of  fiction  than  any  single  work 
before  or  after  it.  It  is  now,  like  most  of  its  class,  almost  forgotten. 
Admired  and  read  by  Cowley  and  Waller,  it  was  also  the  companion 
of  the  prison-hours  of  Charles  I.  Milton  says  that  the  prayer  of 
Pamela  in  the  '  Ikon  Basilike '  is  stolen  from  it.  Horace  Walpole  and 
Mr.  Hazlitt  have  spoken  in  very  deprecatory  terms  of  it.  Walpole  was 
probably  incapable  of  appreciating  its  high  tone  of  feeling  and  senti- 
ment, and  Hazlitt  seems  to  have  censured  it  from  the  spirit  of  paradox 
in  which  he  eo  often  loved  to  indulge.  It  is  a  work  little  likely  ever 
again  to  find  a  wide  circle  of  readers,  but  the  literary  student  who 
leads  it  with  due  allowance  for  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which 
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desire  to  find  out  what  is  good  in  it,  as  well  as  to  learn  what  there 
was  in  it  to  impress  so  strongly  the  mind  of  the  age,  will  not  fail  to 
discover  a  breadth  and  force  of  thought,  a  rich  beauty  of  imagination, 
and  an  exquisite  poetic  feeling  such  as  will  convince  him  that — 
however  tedious  or  even  unreasonable  it  may  appear  to  those  who 
turn  to  it  as  to  an  idle  novel— it  is  really  a  work  of  rare  genius  though 
cast  in  an  unfortunate  mould.  In  1581,  the  'Defence  of  Poesie,'  the 
other  great  work  of  Sidney,  and  upon  which  his  fatno  as  an  author 
now  perhaps  moro  decidedly  rests,  was  composed,  but  did  not  appear 
until  1595.  Nothing  more  can  be  said  upon  the  cause  which  it  advo- 
cates, and  what  is  said  is  placed  in  such  a  point  of  view,  and  expressed 
in  so  happy  a  manner,  as  to  leave  nothing  to  desire.  The  names  of 
Wither,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Warton  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  high 
favour  with  which  it  has  been  received. 

After  sustaining  a  severe  disappointment  from  the  marriage  of  the 
Lady  Penelope  Devereux,  whom  he  celebrated  under  the  names  of 
Philoclca  in  the  'Arcadia,'  and  Stella  in  his  poems,  and  to  whom  he 
was  mcst  deeply  attached,  he  married  in  1583,  Frances,  only  daughter 
of  his  old  friend  Sir  Francis  Walsingham.  Shortly  after  he  stood 
proxy  for  Prince  Casimir  at  an  installation  of  Knights  of  the  Garter  at 
Windsor,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  the  queen.  In 
the  ensuing  year  he  took  up  the  defence  of  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  had  been  attacked  by  Parsons,  the  Jesuit,  in  a  tract 
called  'Leicester's  Commonwealth.'  Sidney's  answer  is  entitled  a 
'  Discourse  in  Defence  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.'  Early  in  the  year 
1585  he  seems  to  have  meditated  joining  Sir  Francis  Drake's  second 
expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.  The  queen 
however,  taking  fright  "  lest  she  should  lose  the  jewel  of  her 
dominions,"  peremptorily  forbade  his  embarkation.  Fuller  and  some 
other  writers  assert  that  at  this  time  also  the  crown  of  Poland  was 
offered  to  him  and  declined. 

The  war  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Hollanders  was  being 
carried  on  at  this  time.  In  order  to  mark  her  sense  of  his  merits,  the 
queen,  in  1585,  appointed  him  governor  of  Flushing.  After  some 
considerable  successes  against  the  enemy,  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand accidentally  met  and  encountered  a  force  of  about  3000  men 
who  were  marching  to  relieve  Zutphen,  a  town  of  Guelderland.  The 
engagement  took  place  on  the  22nd  of  September  1586,  almost  under 
the  walls  of  the  town.  After  having  had  a  horse  shot  under  him,  and 
in  his  third  charge,  Sidney  received  a  wound  from  a  musket-bullet  in 
the  left  thigh,  a  little  above  the  knee.  The  anecdote  related  by  his 
friend  and  biographer  Lord  Brooke  of  his  conduct  on  leaving  the 
battle-field  illustrates  his  character.  Lord  Brooke's  words  are — "  In 
which  sad  progress,  passing  along  by  the  rest  of  the  army,  where  his 
uncle  the  general  was,  and  being  thirsty  with  excess  of  bleeding,  he 
called  for  some  drink,  which  was  presently  brought  him ;  but  as  he 
was  putting  the  bottle  to  his  mouth  he  saw  a  poor  soldier  carried 
along,  who  had  eaten  his  last  at  the  same  feast,  ghastly  casting  up  his 
eyes  at  the  bottle  Which  Sir  Philip  perceiving,  took  it  from  his  head 
before  he  drank,  and  delivered  it  to  the  poor  man  with  these  words : 
'  Thy  necessity  is  yet  greater  than  mine.'  "  The  wound  was  mortal, 
and  after  many  days  of  severe  suffering  he  died  at  Arnheim,  in  the 
arms  of  Lady  Sidney  (who  had  accompanied  him  to  Flushing)  and  of 
his  faithful  secretary  William  Temple,  on  the  7th  of  October  1586,  in 
the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age. 

The  body  of  Sidney  was  conveyed  to  England,  and  interred  in  Old 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on  the  16th  of  February  1587,  after  lying  many 
days  in  state.  A  general  mourning,  the  first,  it  is  believed,  of  the 
kind,  was  observed  throughout  the  country.  The  funeral  was  attended 
by  seven  deputies,  one  for  each  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  and  by 
a  great  number  of  peers,  his  friends,  and  others. 

The  universities  published  three  volumes  of  Elegies  on  his  death. 
Spenser  composed  one  on  him  under  the  title  of  '  Astrophel.'  Con- 
stable contributed  sonnets. 

"Sir  Philip  Sidney  was,"  says  a  writer  in  the  'Retrospective  Review,' 
"a  gentleman  finished  and  complete,  in  whom  mildness  was  associated 
with  courage,  erudition  mollified  by  refinement,  and  courtliness  digni- 
fied by  truth.  He  is  a  specimen  of  what  the  English  character  was 
capable  of  producing,  when  foreign  admixtures  had  not  destroyed  its 
simplicity  or  politeness  debased  its  honour.  Of  such  a  stamp  was  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  and  as  such  every  Englishman  has  reason  to  be  proud 
of  him."  His  character  has  been  a  favourite  theme.  Near  his  own 
times,  Nash,  in  his  'Pierce  Penniless,'  Lord  Brooke,  Camden,  Ben 
Jonson,  Sir  Robert  Naunton,  and  John  Aubrey  have  all  contributed 
to  fill  the  ranks  of  his  panegyrists.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  called  him  the 
"English  Petrarch."  The  chivalry  of  his  character,  his  learning, 
generous  patronage  of  talent,  and  his  untimely  fate  combine  to  make 
him  an  object  of  great  interest.  "  He  trod,"  says  the  author  of  the 
' Effigies  Poetiore,'  "from  his  cradle  to  his  grave  amid  incense  and 
flowers,  and  died  in  a  dream  of  glory." 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  of  Sidney's  writings,  that  they 
display  great  brilliancy  of  imagination,  with  a  chasteness  of  sentiment 
well  calculated  to  refine  the  taste  of  the  times.  Their  chief  faults  are 
chargeable  on  the  strained  and  artificial  style,  the  excess  of  which  in 
all  its  absurdity  may  be  found  in  that  very  curious  work  Lilly's 
'  Euphues.'  Some  of  Sidney's  Sonnets  are  among  the  most  perfect  in 
the  language. 

Sidnev's  widow  married  Robert  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex  who  wm 
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beheaded  in  February  1600;  and  alio  ngaiu  married  Richard  de  Burgh, 
known  as  the  Great  Earl  of  Clauricardu.  Sidney's  *  Stella,'  Lady  Rich, 
afterwards  caused  great  scandal  by  her  unfortunate  connection  with 
Mouutjoy,  carl  of  Devonshire.  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  '  Romance-  of 
Biography,'  gives  an  interesting  account  of  this  lady.  Sidney  left  one 
child,  Elizabeth,  countess  of  Rutland,  who  died  without  issuo. 

Besides  the  works  before  enumerated,  ho  contributed  poems  to 
'  England's  Helicon,'  'England's  Parnassus,'  and  'Davidson's  Rhapsody.1 
An  English  version  of  the  'Rsalrns'  and  '  Valour  Anatomised  into  a 
Fancy,'  published  in  1581,  attributed  by  somo  to  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
nro  his  other  remains.  For  tlio  modern  reader,  (1  ray's  edition  of  his 
miscellaneous  works,  published  at  Oxford  in  1821),  leaves  little  to  bo 
desired. 

(Wood,  Athcnm;  Fuller,  Worthies;  Sidney  Papers;  Sir  R.  Naunton, 
Fragmenta  Hci<ili,<i  .■  British  Bibliographer;  Dr.  Zouoh,  Life,  <Lx.) 

SIDO'NIUS  APOLLINA'RIS,  a  Latin  writer,  or  with  his  full 
name,  C.  Soixius  Aroi.LiNAius  Modestus  Sidonius,  was  born  in  the 
province  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  a.d.  430.  His  works  consist  of  several 
poems,  chiefly  panegyrics  and  epithalamia,  and  nine  books  of  epistles, 
which  possess  Borne  historical  value  ;  but  the  stylo  and  language  of 
his  prose,  as  well  as  poetry,  bear  evident  traces  of  the  downfall  of 
the  Latin  language  and  literature.  Sidonius  was  a  person  of  high 
rauk.  He  lived,  as  appears  from  his  epistles,  on  intimate  terms  with 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths.  He  was  the  son-in-law  of  tho 
emperor  Avitus,  whom  he  praises  in  a  panegyric  of  COO  verses,  for 
which  he  was  rewarded  with  a  bronze  statue  placed  in  one  of  the  por- 
ticoes belonging  to  Trajan's  library;  and  on  the  inauguration  of  the 
Emperor  Anthemius  at  Rome,  he  obtained  the  office  of  pnefect  of  the 
city,  as  a  reward  for  the  panegyric  which  he  pronounced  upon  tho 
occasion.  Sidonius  was  made  bishop  of  Arverni  (Clermont)  in  a.d. 
473,  and  died  August  21,  488. 

The  first  edition  of  Sidonius  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1408.  The 
best  editions  are  by  Sirmondus,  Paris,  4to,  1614,  and  Labbeus,  Paris, 
4to,  1652. 

(Germain,  Essai  Litlcraire  et  Historique  sur  Aiiollinaris  Sidonius, 
Montpellier,  8vo,  1840.) 

SIEGEN,  LUDVVIG  VON,  the  inventor  of  mezzotinto  engraving, 
was  born  in  Utrecht  in  1609,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of  West- 
phalia. His  mother  was  a  native  of  Holland,  but  of  Spanish  origin; 
her  name  was  Anna  Perez,  and  Johaun  von  Siegen,  the  father  of 
Ludwig,  was  her  second  husband.  Ludwig  was  the  third  son  of  his 
parents.  In  1619  Ludwig's  mother  died,  and  his  father  Johann 
entered  in  the  following  years  into  the  service  of  Prince  Maurice  of 
Hesse  and  removed  to  Cassel,  where  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Collegium  Mauritianum,  founded  for  the  education  of  nobles  by  that 
prince  in  1617.  Ludwig  von  Siegen  was  educated  in  this  college,  and 
was  also  appointed  page  to  one  of  the  princes.  He  remained  in  Cassel 
until  1626,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  were  dispersed  to  various 
parts  in  consequence  of  the  plague.  Maurice  resigned  the  government 
in  the  year  following,  and  his  successor  William  V.  suspended  tho 
college  altogether.  Johann  von  Siegen  retired  to  Juliers  and  after- 
wards to  Kampen  in  Holland,  where  he  died  in  1655. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  life  of  Ludwig  Von  Siegen  from  the  time 
that  he  left  the  college  of  Cassel  in  1626  until  1637,  except  that  he 
was  in  France  and  Holland,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  doing 
military  service  in  this  time.  In  1637  after  the  death  of  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse,  he  was  appointed  page  to  the  young  prince  William 
VI.,  by  his  mother  the  regent  Amelia  Elizabeth  of  Hanau,  and  in  two 
years  afterwards  he  received  the  title  of  Kammerjunker,  and  served 
in  that  capacity  until  1641.  It  was  during  these  years,  between  1637 
and  1641,  that  Siegen  discovered  his  new  method  of  engraving,  but  he 
removed  in  1641,  or  in  the  beginning  of  1642,  to  Amsterdam,  without 
imparting  his  secret  in  Germany.  On  the  19th  of  August  1642  he 
sent  a  letter  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Landgrave,  inclosing  some  proofs 
of  a  portrait  of  his  mother  Amelia  Elizabeth,  and  the  plate  of  these 
prints  is  the  first  mezzotinto  engraving.  Siegen  speaks  of  his  portrait 
in  the  letter  referred  to  as  executed  in  a  new  and  astonishing  manner, 
invented  by  him ;  and  he  further  observes,  that  no  engaver  will  be 
able  to  devise  the  manner  in  which  it  was  executed.  This  letter  still 
exists  among  the  archives  in  the  library  of  Cassel,  and  a  fac-simile  of 
it  is  given  in  Laborde's  'Histoire  de  la  Gravure  en  Mani6re  Noire,' 
('History  of  Mezzotinto  Engraving'). 

The  earliest  mezzotinto  engraving,  though  as  the  above  letter  shows, 
printed  in  1642,  was  not  published  until  1643,  when  it  appeared  with 
the  date  altered  to  that  year,  together  with  a  portrait  of  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary ;  and  the  prints  drawn  off  by  Siegen  himself,  not  already 
disposed  of,  were  altered  with  a  pen  to  the  same  date ;  specimens  of 
all  three  still  exist.  It  is  a  bust  portrait,  16  French  inches  high  by  12 
wide,  and  is  rounded  at  the  top. 

After  the  termination  of  the  Thirty  Ycar3  War  in  1648,  Siegen  left 
Holland  and  entered  the  military  service  of  the  Duke  of  Wolfenbiittel, 
and  he  married  shortly  afterwards  the  daughter  of  Michel  Call,  the 
bailiff  of  Hildesheim,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  In  1654  he 
returned  to  Holland,  and  visited  also  Cologne,  where  he  resumed  the 
style  of  Siegen  von  Sechten,  from  tho  name  of  his  paternal  estate 
near  Cologno,  to  part  of  the  rents  of  which  he  had  become  entitled. 
From  Cologne  he  went  to  Brussels,  and  there  he  became  acquainted 
with  Prince  Rupert,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  new  method 
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of  ongra.ving.  Prince  Rupert,  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  thw  new 
method,  communicated  it  to  the  portrait  painter  Wallcrant  Vaillaut, 
who  assisted  him  in  hiri  attempts,  and  engraved  soveral  plates  in  the 
stylo  at  Brussels  and  at  Frankfurt,  in  1050  and  1658;  a  few  good 
prints  were  also  executed  by  IVinco  Rupert  himself.  Tho  tsecret  is 
however  said  to  have  been  sold  by  one  of  Siegeu'o  sou-i  already  in  tho 
year  1656,  and  wan  known  at  that  time  at  Mainz.  Thin  general  publi- 
cation of  his  discovery,  forced  Siegen  to  sign  himself,  on  one  or  two 
of  his  prints  of  this  period,  as  tho  inventor  of  this  new  method  of 
engraving. 

It  was  however  in  England  that  mezzotinto  engraving  was  fir  - 1  cul- 
tivated to  any  very  great  extent  or  with  very  great  success.  Iu  1660, 
Prince  Rupert  accompanied  Charles  II.  to  England,  and  explained  the 
whole  process  of  the  new  art  to  his  friend  Evelyn,  who  w.is  then 
engaged  on  his  history  of  engraving;  and  in  this  book,  which  wai 
published  in  1662,  he  describes  it  as  Prince  Rupert's,  and  published  a 
specimen  of  the  style  by  tho  princo.  Through  this  work,  entitled  'Sculp- 
tura,  or  the  history  and  art  of  Chalcography,  and  engraviug  iu  copper, 
with  an  ample  enumeration  of  the  most  renowned  masters  and  their 
works,  to  which  is  annexed  a  new  manner  of  engraving  or  mezzo- 
tinto, communicated  by  his  Highness  Prince  Rupert  to  the  author  of 
this  treatise,'  Prince  Rupert  was  generally  considered  the  inventor  oi 
mezzotinto.  Evelyn  precisely  though  briefly  states  that  Priuce  Rupert 
was  the  inventor  of  the  art,  yet  from  a  paper  whicli  he  himself  drew 
up  on  the  subject,  to  be  read  before  the  Royal  Society  as  a  communica- 
tion from  tho  prince  himself,  the  invention  is  not  claimed  by  the 
prince,  and  this  paper  is  noticed  by  Evelyn  in  his  history,  as  in  pre- 
paration :  it  was  written,  but  was  never  read  before  the  Royal  Society. 
In  his  history,  Evelyn  heads  his  sixth  chapter  with  the  followiug 
words :  '  Of  the  new  way  of  engraving,  or  Mezzotinto,  invented  and 
communicated  by  his  Highness  Priuce  Rupert  Count  Palatine  of 
Rhyne,  &c.'  In  the  paper  prepared  for  the  Royal  Society,  tho  follow- 
ing passage  occur.s  : — "  This  invention,  or  new  manner  of  chalcography, 
was  the  result  of  chance,  and  improved  by  a  German  soldier,  who, 
espying  some  scrape  on  the  barrel  of  his  musquet,  and  being  of  an 
ingenious  spirit,  refined  upon  it,  till  it  produced  the  effects  you  havo 
seen,  and  which  indeed  is  for  the  delicacy  therefore  much  superior  to 
any  invention  extant  of  this  art,  for  tho  imitation  of  tho.-e  masterly 
drawings,  and  as  the  Italians  call  it  that  morbidezza  expressed  in  the 
best  of  their  designs.  I  have  the  honour  to  be  the  first  of  the  English 
to  whom  it  has  been  yet  communicated,  and  by  a  special  indulgence  of 
his  Highness,  who  with  his  own  bands  was  pleased  to  direct  me  with 
permission  to  publish  into  the  world,  but  I  have  esteemed  it  a  filing 
so  curious,  that  I  thought  it  would  be  to  profaue  it,  before  I  had  first 
offered  it  to  this  illustrious  society.'' 

Sandart  was  better  informed  as  to  the  origin  of  this  art,  though  he 
was  in  error  as  to  the  discovery  and  the  title  of  Siegen  :  he  says,  "  the 
inventor  of  this  art  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Hessian  service,  of 
the  name  of  Von  Siegen,  who  discovered  it  after  the  peace  in  1648." 

Siegen  was  not  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  Hesse,  but  a  major  in  the 
service  of  the  Duke  of  Wolfenbiittel,  but  he  did  not  attain  this  rank 
until  1674.  He  died  at  Wolfenbiittel,  but  the  date  of  his  death  is  not 
known;  he  was  still  living  in  1676,  when  he  took  possession  of  some 
property  in  Antwerp.  He  then  styled  himself  Ludwig  Siegen  von 
Sechten.  He  appears  to  have  wholly  given  up  engraving  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life. 

Laborde  gives  the  following  list  of  Siegen's  engravings :— the 
portrait  already  mentioned  of  the  Landgravin  of  Hesse,  marked  L.  a 
S.  1642;  Eleonora  de  Gonzalgue,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III., 
sometimes  called  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  a  bust  portrait  after  Houdo- 
horst,  19  inches  3  lines  (French)  high,  by  15-6  wide,  marked  L.  a  Siegen 
Inventor  fecit  1643;  Prince  William  of  Nassau,  Guilhelmus  D.  G. 
Princeps  auricus  comes  Nassaviaj  &c,  also  after  Hondthorst,  marked 
L.  a  Siegen  Inventor  fecit  1644,  1  foot  7  inches  4  lines  high,  by  1  foot 
3  inches  wide;  and  Augusta  Maria  Caroli  M.  B.  Rex  filia  Guilhelmi 
Princ.  avr.  sponsa,  of  the  same  size  and  date ;  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
III.,  marked  Lud.  Siegen  in  Sechten  ex.  novoq.  a  se  invento  modo 
sculpsit  Anno  Domini  1654,  1  foot  3  inches  7  lines  high,  1  foot  1  liue 
wide;  St.  Bruno, — L.  a  S.  in  S.  Ao.  1654,  11  inches  high  by  6  inches 
11  lines  wide;  and  lastly  a  Holy  Family  after  Aunibal  Carracci,  called 
La  Sainte  Famille  aux  Lunettes  ;  it  is  dedicated  to  Prince  Leopold  of 
Austria — Ludw.  a  Siegen  humilissime  offert,  Annib.  Caratti  pinx., 
Ludovicq  a  S.  novo  suo  modo  lusit. 

(Sandrart,  Evelyn,  Descamps,  Walpole,  but  especially  Laborde, 
Histoire  de  la  Gravure  en  Maniere  Noire,  Paris,  1S39.) 

SIEVES,  EMMANUEL  JOSEPH,  Count,  more  generally  known 
as  l'Abbd  Sieyes,  was  born  at  Frejus,  on  the  3rd  of  May  174S. 
Destined  from  early  youth  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  he  com- 
pleted his  studies  with  success  at  the  LTniversity  of  Paris,  where  his 
mind  became  imbued  with  the  philosophical  speculations  prevalent  at 
that  period,  and  he  applied  himself  seriously  to  political  economy,  and 
to  the  investigation  of  the  various  schemes  of  social  reform  which  were 
then  so  frequently  suggested.  The  liberality  of  his  sentiments  does 
not  appear  to  have  impeded  his  advancement  in  the  Church.  By  the 
patronage  of  De  Lubersac,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  he  was  appointed  to  a 
canoury  in  that  Cathedral,  and  afterwards  became  Vicar-General  and 
Chancellor  of  the  diocese.  He  took  an  active  part  in  various  assem- 
blies of  the  clergy,  and  warmly  espoused  those  opinions  which  were 
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rapidly  producing  the  Revolution  of  1789.  When  the  disordered 
state  of  the  public  finances  compelled  the  government  to  summon  the 
States  General,  the  question  arose,  in  what  manner  that  body  was  to 
be  convoked  1  Whether  they  were  to  be  called  upon,  as  in  the  last 
assembly  of  1614,  to  vote  by  classes,  or,  as  justice  and  the  necessities 
of  the  time  appeared  to  require,  by  individuals'!  To  this  important 
question,  Sieyes  replied  by  publishing  three  pamphlets,  which  were  so 
skilfully  adapted  to  the  prevailing  opinion  on  the  subject  that  they  at 
once  placed  him  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  political  popularity.  The 
first  was  entitled  '  Essai  sur  lea  Privileges.'  The  second  and  the  most 
remarkable  bore  the  title  '  Quest  ce  que  le  Tiers  Etat?';  in  it  he 
asserts  that  the  '  Tiers  Etat '  is  the  nation  itself,  and  then  proceeds  to 
show  that  it  had  hitherto  exercised  no  appreciable  influence  on  the 
government  of  France,  and  he  demands  for  it  a  political  recognition. 
The  title  of  the  third  pamphlet  was  '  Moyens  d'Exdcution  dont  les 
Representans  do  la  France  pourront  disposer  en  1789.'  The  bold 
speculations  of  Sieyes  soon  became  realities  through  his  active  influ- 
ence. On  the  convocation  of  the  States-General,  Sieyes  was  elected 
deputy  for  Paris.  An  opportunity  for  carrying  his  scheme  into 
cx<  cution  was  given  him  by  the  refusal  of  tho  majority  of  the  nobles 
and  clergy  to  unite  with  the  '  tiers  6taX,'  and  to  verify  their  powers  in 
common  ;  by  his  eloquent  exertions  he  induced  the  representatives  of 
the  people  to  constitute  themselves  into  an  independent  body  styled 
the  National  Assembly  (June  lb',  1789).  He  it  was  likewise  who  pro- 
posed the  oath  which  was  taken  by  all  the  members  at  the  '  Jeu  de 
Paume1  [Bailly]  "never  to  separate  themselves,  but  to  assemble 
wherever  circumstances  required  until  tho  perfect  establishment  of 
the  constitution."  This  sudden  and  vijorous  measure,  which  must 
have  proved  the  immediate  signal  of  civil  war  had  not  the  power  of 
the  other  orders  of  the  state  been  already  paralysed,  was  vehemently 
opposed  by  Mirabeau  [Mirabeau]  at  the  head  of  the  more  moderate 
of  the  republican  party;  it  was  however  carried  by  a  very  large 
majority.  So  great  was  the  popularity  of  Sieyes  that,  on  presenting 
himself  before  the  Assembly,  he  was  greeted  by  the  loud  and  reiterated 
applause  of  the  members  present,  who  rose  up  to  receive  him.  On 
the  meeting  of  the  23rd  of  June,  when  the  king  de  clared  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Assembly  to  be  null  and  void,  and  ordered  the  members 
to  disperse,  Sieyes  energetically  reminded  them  that  they  were  "  still 
the  same  body  to-day  that  they  had  been  the  day  before,"  and  bade 
them  "  proceed  in  their  deliberations."  His  counsel  was  followed,  and 
the  revolution  was  the  result.  Sieyes  was  also  the  fiamer  of  the 
decree  which  was  passed  on  the  30th  of  October,  by  which  the  ancient 
provinces  were  abolished,  and  France  was  divided  into  eighty  depatt- 
ruents  all  governed  by  the  same  law. 

He  continued  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
National  Assembly  until  the  publication  of  those  decrees  which  he 
considered  of  too  levelling  a  nature,  and  which  alarmed  him  as  to  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  innovations  which  he  had  himself  been  too 
eager  to  introduce.  Accustomed  to  command,  he  was  unable  to 
endure  contradiction,  and,  when  he  found  that  the  measures  which  he 
opposed  were  carried  in  spite  of  his  influence,  he  betook  himself  to  a 
sullen  silence  from  which  even  the  persuasions  of  Mirabeau  were 
unable  to  rouse  him.  The  most  important  of  these  measures  was  the 
question  of  the  abolition  of  tithes.  To  this  he  was  favourable ;  but 
he  considered  that  they  should  be  purchased  by  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  an  indemnity  for  their  loss  made  to  the  tithe-holders. 
To  this  indemnity  however  the  Assembly  was  unwilling  to  acquiesce; 
and  the  determined  and  impassioned  manner  in  which  he  advocated  it 
well  nigh  lost  him  the  popularity  which  his  previous  conduct  had 
acquired.  The  discourse  he  delivered  on  that  occasion  is  remarkable 
for  the  earnest  vehemence  of  the  language,  and  the  concise  correctness 
of  the  arguments ;  he  exposed  the  impolicy  and  the  injustice  of  the 
proposed  measure,  and  showed  that  the  only  members  of  society  likely 
to  be  benefited  by  the  change  were  the  wealthy  proprietors  of  land, 
whom  they  were  about  to  enrich  by  the  gratuitous  addition  of  one- 
tenth  of  its  value.  The  energetic  exclamation  with  which  he  concluded 
his  address  w  11  probably  be  quoted  and  admired  long  after  the  author 
has  been  forgotten  :  "ils  veulent  etre  libres,  ils  ne  savent  pas  etre 
justes,"  "  they  would  be  free,  and  know  not  how  to  be  just."  The  apt 
reply  of  Mirabeau  to  Sieyes,  when  the  latter  was  indulging  in  bitter 
invectives  on  the  violence  and  injustice  of  the  decrees  of  the  Assem- 
bly which  he  had  created,  is  characteristic  of  that  remarkable  man  : 
"  You  have  unloosed  the  bull,  and  you  complain  that  it  gores  you." 

Elected  in  1791,  member  for  the  department  of  Paris,  in  the  new 
legislative  assembly,  he  refused  the  additional  honour,  which  was 
offered  him  by  the  electoral  assembly,  of  electing  him  constitutional 
bishop  of  that  capital.  Shortly  afterwards  he  published  a  letter,  in 
which  he  explained  his  opinions  on  monarchical  government :  he 
remarks  that  "he  makes  it  the  object  of  his  preference  from  no  desire 
to  accommodate  himself  to  ancient  customs  or  from  any  superstitious 
regard  for  royalty,  but  because  he  considers  it  proved  that  the  citizen 
enjoys  more  freedom  under  a  monarchy  than  under  a  republic."  He 
was  named  deputy  of  the  department  of  La  Sarthe,  in  the  convention 
of  1792,  but  foreseeing  the  danger  of  an  active  participation  in  the 
debates,  he  persevered  in  the  silence  he  had  previously  imposed  upon 
himself,  and  for  the  most  part  contented  himself  with  the  simple 
record  of  his  vote.  At  the  trial  of  the  king  it  has  been  generally 
eserted  that  he  accompanied  the  sentence  of  death,  which  he  pro- 


nounced, with  an  ill-timed  sarcasm  on  the  lengthened  arguments  with 
which  the  deputy  who  had  spoken  before  him  attempted  to  justify  his 
vote.  "Robespierre's  vote,"  says  Carlyle,  "cannot  be  doubtful ;  his 
speech  is  long.  Men  see  the  figure  of  shrill  Sieyes  ascend ;  hardly 
pausing,  passing  merely,  the  figure  says  '  La  mort  sans  phrase'  ('Death 
without  phrases')."  ('  History  of  the  French  Revolution,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  220, 
8vo.  ed.)  It  will  be  seen  however,  by  reference  to  the  'Ga/.ette 
Nationale,'  or  '  Moniteur  Universel,'  for  January  20,  1793,  where  the 
different  speeches  are  given  at  length,  that  the  vote  of  Sieyes  was 
simply  '  la  mort,'  and  that  he  gave  it  a  considerable  time  after  Robes- 
pierre and  Philippe,  to  both  of  whom  the  allusion  has  been  supposed 
to  be  made.  So  strongly  however  was  the  stigma  of  this  sarcasm 
attached  to  his  name,  that  when,  at  a  subsequent  period,  he  was 
ambassador  of  the  French  republic  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  King  of  Prussia  having  been  solicited  to  show  him  the 
attentions  due  to  the  office  he  held,  he  replied:  " Non,  et  sans 
phrase."  (Morellct,  '  Mduioires,'  vol.  ii.  c.  3.) 

While  the  power  of  Robespierre  and  his  colleagues  was  in  the 
ascendant,  Sieyes  prudently  retirod  into  the  country  ;  and  when  subse- 
quently asked  "What  he  had  done  during  the  reign  of  terror!"  he 
wittily  retorted,  "  I  have  lived  ; "  no  small  achievement  at  that  time 
for  a  man  of  his  political  celebrity. 

After  the  fall  of  Robespierre  he  returned  to  tho  Convention,  and  by 
his  influence  obtained  the  recall  of  the  proscribed  members  of  the 
Gironde  party.  In  1795  he  again  took  an  active  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  and  was  named  a  member  of  the  new  Comitc;  du 
Salut  Public;  on  the  19th  of  August  of  the  same  year  ho  made  a 
proposition  to  the  Convention  to  establish  a  constitutional  jury,  which 
was  however  rejected.  During  this  time  he  chiefly  occupied  himself 
with  the  direction  of  the  foreign  affairs,  and  successfully  carried  on 
several  important  negociations  with  the  European  states,  and  went  to 
Holland  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance. 

In  the  same  year  Sieyes  was  named  by  the  Council  of  Antients  one 
of  the  five  directors,  but  he  declined  the  proffered  honour,  and  Carnot 
was  appointed  in  his  stead. 

In  1797  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  hand  of  an  assassin, 
l'Abbd  Poule,  who,  entering  his  room,  fired  a  pistol  at  him  at  arm's 
length,  and  one  of  the  balls  shattered  his  hand.  He  behaved  on  this 
critical  occasion  with  his  usual  coolness,  and  a  few  days  after  quietly 
told  his  servants,  "  If  Mons.  Poule  should  return,  inform  him  that  I 
am  not  at  home." 

In  1798  Sieyes  was  sent  on  a  mission  from  the  French  Government 
to  the  court  of  Berlin,  in  which,  though  he  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
form  an  alliance  with  that  power,  he  succeeded  in  securing  its 
neutrality.  On  his  return  to  Paris  the  following  year  he  was  named 
member  of  the  Directory,  a  nomination  which  showed  the  disposition 
of  the  councils,  aB  he  had  openly  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
directorial  government.  Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy 
which  had  been  formed  against  three  of  his  colleagues,  who  were 
known  for  their  republican  sentiments,  he  procured  their  forced 
resignation,  and  a  new  Directory  was  formed  in  which  the  majority 
was  favourable  to  his  views.  Another  important  measure  which  he 
effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Minister  of  Police, 
Fouche,  was  the  closing  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  a  body  whose  name  was 
connected  with  all  the  excesses  of  the  Revolution.  These  measures, 
as  they  destroyed  the  popularity  of  the  author  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  and 
exposed  him  to  the  vengeance  of  republican  fury,  made  him  anxious 
to  secure  the  support  of  some  military  leader  possessed  of  sufficient 
talent  and  energy  to  take  upon  himself  the  sole  direction  of  the  affairs 
of  state.  "  We  must  have  no  more  dealings  with  declaimers,"  said  he, 
"  we  want  a  head  and  a  sword."  Military  chiefs  there  were  many  at  that 
period,  some  of  them  of  the  highest  renown,  but  they  appeared  to 
Sieyes  to  fail  in  the  necessary  requisites  for  a  civil  ruler.  Joubert,  in 
whom  he  hoped  to  find  them,  had  recently  fallen  at  Novi.  MasseSoa 
was  merely  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier,  and  Augereau  and  Bernadotte. 
were  too  well  known  for  their  democratical  sentiments.  The  arrival 
of  Bonaparte  from  Egypt  determined  the  difficulty ;  the  penetration 
of  Sieyes  discovered  in  him  a  fit  associate  for  his  designs.  They  were 
favoured  by  the  enthusiastic  reception  which  Bonaparte  met  with  from 
all  ranks  and  parties  on  his  arrival,  by  the  views  of  this  military  chief 
himself,  and  by  the  active  co-operation  of  many  of  the  French  generals 
and  the  most  influential  members  of  the  legislature.  The  talents  and 
influence  of  Sieyes  were  appreciated  by  Bonaparte,  while  the  specula- 
tive nature  of  his  views  precluded  the  possibility  of  his  becoming  an 
object  of  jealousy.  Mutual  esteem  indeed  there  was  none;  they  were 
in  the  frequent  habit  of  expressing  their  dislike  of  each  other  in  no 
measured  terms ;  but  to  effect  their  respective  purpose  each  felt  that 
the  other  was  the  most  useful  ally  he  could  select. 

The  Revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire  (9th  of  November  1799)  was 
the  result  of  this  co-operation,  and  Napoleon,  Sieyes,  and  Roger  Ducos 
were  the  first  consuls  named,  and  two  commissions  of  twenty-five 
members  each  were  appointed  from  each  Council  of  State  to  assist  the 
consuls  in  the  formation  of  a  new  constitution.  In  the  formation  of 
this  constitution,  however,  Sieyes  and  Bonaparte  soon  disagreed ; 
Sieyes  was  allowed  to  form  a  legislature  according  to  his  political 
speculations,  and  he  made  it  consist  of  a  Senate  without  the  power  of 
debate,  and  a  Tribunate  which  was  to  discuss  with  the  Council  of 
gtate  the  legislative  measures  proposed.   But  to  his  visionary  scheme 
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respecting  the  executive,  which  was  to  be  vested  in  a  Grand  ffloolor, 
whoso  Bule  power  was  to  consist  in  the  nomination  of  two  consuls  who 
were  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  government,  Bonaparte  offered  a 
decided  and  successful  resistance.  Discontented  with  the  overthrow  of 
his  political  theory,  and  discovering  with  characteristic  penetration 
that  ho  had  found  Ids  master,  he  refused  to  act  a  subordinate  part  in 
tho  new  constitution,  which  was  proclaimed  on  the  24th  of  December 
1791*.  At  this  period  he  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  his  public 
Career.  His  servioos  however  were  richly  rewarded  with  600,000  francs 
and  the  estate  of  Crosue,  which  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  a 
magnificent  hotel  in  Paris,  and  the  valuable  lands  of  Faisanderie  in  the 
park  of  Versailles. 

Under  the  consulate  and  the  empire,  Sicyes  studiously  avoided  all 
participation  in  power.  He  declined  the  offer  of  tho  presidency  of 
the  Senate,  and  contented  himself  with  accopting  tho  title  of  Count. 
Napoleon  borrowed  largely  from  his  theories,  which  he  had  the  talent 
to  translate  into  acts,  and  many  of  his  political  ideas  formed  the  basis 
of  the  legislative  measures  which  he  introduced.  At  the  Restoration 
he  was  exiled,  and  only  returned  to  France  after  the  Revolution  of 
1830,  fifteen  years  afterwards.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  tranquil  obscurity, 
on  the  20th  of  June  1836. 

The  character  of  Sieyes  has  beon  graphically  depicted  by  Dumont  in 
li  is  valuable  and  interesting  memoirs.  "His  manner,"  he  says,  "was 
neither  frank  nor  engaging ;  he  was  a  man  with  whom  it  was  difficult 
to  become  intimate,  and  who  was  wont  to  express  his  opinion  with- 
out deigning  to  enter  into  any  disoussion  upon  it.  His  writings  had 
given  him  a  well-established  reputation;  he  was  looked  upon  as  the 
oraele  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  and  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  privileges. 
He  was  easily  excited  to  a  display  of  ill-humour,  and  appeared  to  hold 
in  extreme  contempt  the  existing  state  of  society  (1790).  I  imagined 
that  this  friend  of  liberty  had  necessarily  a  liking  for  the  English 
nation,  and  the  subject  being  familiar  to  me,  I  introduced  it  to  him, 
but  I  discovered  to  my  surprise  that  the  whole  English  constitution 
was  in  his  eyes  a  mere  piece  of  charlataury  to  impose  upon  the  people : 
he  seemed  to  pity  my  ignorance  as  I  described  the  various  modifica- 
tions that  system  had  undergone,  the  cautious  regard  ('  mdnagemens 
reciproqucs ')  shown  towards  each  other  by  the  three  orders  of  the 
state,  the  hidden  checks  which  they  opposed  to  each  other's  move- 
ments, and  the  disguised  but  real  dependence  which  existed  between 
them.  The  influence  of  the  crown  appeared  to  him  venality,  the 
opposition  a  mere  court  trick  ('  manege  d'antichambre ').  The  only 
thing  he  approved  of  among  the  English  was  trial  by  jury,  which 
however  he  but  little  understood,  and  in  common  with  most  French- 
men, he  had  formed  wrong  notions  respecting  it.  In  a  word,  it  was 
mauifest  that  he  regarded  the  English  but  as  children  in  the  art  of 
framing  a  constitution,  and  that  he  considered  himself  capable  of 
giving  a  much  better  one  to  France."  (Dumont,  '  Souvenirs  de  Mira- 
beau,'  p.  62,  63,  Paris,  1833.)  So  great  indeed  was  the  vanity  of  this 
political  philosopher  that  on  one  occasion  he  remarked  that  "the  art 
of  government  was  a  science  which  he  considered  he  had  brought  to 
perfection."  This  disposition  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  surname 
of  Mahomet,  which  Mirabeau  was  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  him. 
There  is  also  an  admirable  sketch  of  his  character  in  Mignet,  '  Hist, 
de  la  Revolution,'  c.  ii. 

The  principal  writings  of  Sieyes,  not  already  mentioned,  are,  1, 
'  Observations  sommaires  sur  les  Biens  Eccldsiastiques.'  2,  'Prdlimi- 
naires  de  la  Constitution.'  3,  'Reconnaissance  et  Exposition  des 
Droits  de  l'Homme.'  4,  '  Des  Opinions  Politiques.'  5,  4  Divers 
Rapports  et  Projets  de  Lois.' 

SlGISiMUND,  Emperor  of  Germany  from  1411  to  1437,  was  a 
younger  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  and  was  born  iu  1366.  His 
father  died  in  1378,  leaving  Bohemia  to  his  eldest  son  Wenceslaus, 
and  to  Sigismund  the  markgraviate  of  Brandenburg,  which  had  been 
previously  bestowed  on  Wenceslaus,  who  by  a  treaty  concluded  at 
Prague  in  June  1378,  renounced  his  claims.  For  four  years  the  young 
Sigismund  occupied  himself  in  traversing  his  new  dominions,  and 
receiving  the  homage  of  the  nobility  and  the  towns;  but  his  territories 
suffered  much  during  this  time  from  the  incursions  of  the  Poles,  the 
Pomeranians,  and  the  Mecklenburghers.  In  1382  he  was  betrothed 
to  Maria,  daughter  of  Ludwig,  king  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  who 
designed  him  for  his  successor.  In  the  following  year  he  visited 
Poland,  but  his  pride  and  haughtiness  rendered  him  so  unpopular 
that,  on  Ludwig's  death  in  1383,  the  nobility  of  Poland  at  the  diet  of 
Wilika  chose  Maria's  sister  Hedwig  for  queen,  who  married  Ladislaus 
Jagellon,  duke  of  Lithuania.  Sigismund  abandoned  Poland,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Hungary  to  celebrate  his  marriage  with  Maria.  In  the 
meantime  Charles  of  Durazzo  had  usurped  the  government,  had  been 
murdered,  and  Sigismund's  bride  had  been  carried  off  from  Buda  by 
the  Ban  of  Croatia  as  a  prisoner.  Sigismund  followed  with  an  army, 
the  Ban  was  affrighted,  gave  up  his  prisoner,  and  Sigismund  was  married 
to  her  at  Stuhlweissenberg,  where  he  was  crowned  king  of  Hungary  in 
1386.  In  the  following  year  the  Ban  of  Croatia  fell  into  his  power 
and  was  put  to  death,  but  this  did  not  deter  Stephen,  the  waywode  of 
Wallachia,  from  declaring  himself  independent  of  Hungary.  Sigis- 
mund invaded  his  territories,  and  Stephen  sought  the  assistance  of 
Bajazet,  the  Turkish  sultan.  Their  joint  armies  were  defeated  and 
Sigismund  returned  4o  Buda  in  triumph,  where  he  found  his  wife  had 
died,  and  Ladislaus  of  Polaud  claimed  the  crown  for  his  wife,  tho 


SittN  of  Maria.  Ho  supported  his  claims  with  an  army  and  advanced 
to  tho  Hungarian  frontiers,  but  the  inhabitants  flow  to  arms,  and  he  wan 
forced  to  retire.  But  though  the  Hungarians  had  repelled  a  foreign 
invader,  Sigismund  was  not  popular.  The  nobility  were  constantly  con- 
spiring against  him,  and  he  became  moroso,  suspicious,  and  cruel,  and 
on  the  suppression  of  ono  insurrection  the  leader  Stephen  Conthus, 
and  thirty-two  of  his  followers  were  beheaded  before  his  eyes.  Tho 
Wallachians  also  rose  against  him,  and  invoked  the  MUftanoe  of  the 
Turks.  Sigismund  alarmed,  sought  tho  assistance  of  France,  and  a 
large  number  of  volunteers  joined  him,  who,  under  tho  Count  do 
Nevcrs,  were  defeated  and  nearly  destroyed  at  the  battlo  of  Nieopolis 
in  1396.  The  Hungarians  wero  affrighted,  and  fled  without  fighting. 
Sigismund  escaped  with  difficulty  and  took  refuge  in  tho  isle  of 
Rhodes,  whence  he  repaired  to  Constantinople,  and  afterwards  to 
Venice.  After  long  wandering  he  returned  to  Hungary,  where  he  was 
taken  prisoner  on  April  28,  1401,  by  the  malcontent  nobles,  and  con- 
fined in  the  citadel  of  Siklos,  when  Ladislaus,  son  of  Charles,  king  of 
Naples,  was  elected  king  in  his  stead.  Sigismuud  escaped  from 
confinement,  assembled  an  army,  dispersed  the  league  of  the  nobles, 
and  resumed  the  sovereign  power,  which  ho  exercised  with  great 
rigour.  On  September  10,  1410  he  was  elected  emperor  of  Germany 
by  a  part  of  the  electors  on  the  death  of  Ruprecht,  palatine  of  tho 
Rhine,  who  had  been  elected  on  tho  deposition  of  Wenceslaus,  the 
brother  of  Sigismund.  Ten  days  after  this  election  another  portion 
of  the  electors  chose  Jobst,  marquis  of  Moravia,  a  younger  brother  of 
Sigismund;  and  Wenceslaus  refusing  to  accede  to  his  deposition,  tho 
three  brothers  were  all  emperors  at  the  same  time.  Jobst  died  within 
a  few  months  after  his  election,  and  Wenceslaus  acquiescing  in  tho 
election  of  his  brother,  this  schism  was  terminated,  and  Sigismund 
was  crowned  at  Aachen  in  1414.  He  had  the  art  of  conciliating  the 
princes  of  the  diet,  he  introduced  many  ameliorations  into  his  govern- 
ment, and  he  restored  a  calm  to  Germany  which  it  had  not  enjoyed 
for  thirty  years.  It  was  howover  again  interrupted  by  the  council 
of  Coustanz,  assembled  in  1414,  which,  though  it  put  an  end  to  the 
papal  schism  by  deposing  John  XXIII.  and  Benedict  XIII.,  yet  by  the 
burning  of  John  Huss,  to  which  Sigismund  imprudently  consented 
though  he  had  given  him  a  safe  conduct,  occasioned  insurrections  in 
Bohemia  that  endured  nearly  the  whole  of  his  reign.  The  war  in  that 
country  continued  till  1435,  when  it  was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of 
Iglau.  In  1415  he  visited  Charles  II.  in  Paris,  and  undertook  to 
negociate  a  peace  for  him  with  Henry  V.  of  England,  whom  he  also 
visited ;  with  whom,  with  extreme  perfldy,  he  however  concluded  a 
secret  treaty  against  Charles,  vainly  hoping  by  this  means  to  recover 
Aries  to  the  empire.  In  his  contests  with  the  Bohemians  he  wan 
opposed  by  the  celebrated  Zisca.  He  wa3  personally  brave,  but  had 
little  talent  as  a  military  leader,  and  was  frequently  beaten  in  pitched 
battles,  both  by  Zisca  and  the  two  Procopiuses  who  succeeded  him ; 
but  after  the  victory  of  Broda,  in  1434,  where  a  German  general  com- 
manded, and  in  which  the  Bohemian  army  was  almost  annihilated  and 
their  leaders  were  killed,  he  offered  them  an  amnesty,  attracted  many 
of  their  chiefs  to  Pilsen,  collected  them  in  a  barn,  and  burnt  them. 
Sigismund  had  sold  Brandenburg  to  Friedrich,  burgrave  of  Niiinberg, 
and  as  a  reward  for  his  assistance  in  the  Hussite  war,  raised  him  t  j  the 
electoral  dignity,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia.  He  also  constituted  Cleves  a  dukedom,  and  elevated  the 
counts  of  Savoy  to  the  rank  of  dukes.  After  a  vain  attempt  at  Egt-r 
in  1437  to  form  a  German  union,  he  died  at  Znaym  in  Moravia,  on 
December  9,  1437,  the  last  of  the  dynasty  of  Luxembourg,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Albert  of  Austria,  who  had  married  his  daughter. 

SIGISMUND,  King  of  Polaud,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Casimir. 
Ho  was  born  in  1466,  and  succeeded  his  brother  Alexander  in  1506, 
having  been  previously  Duke  of  Glogau  and  Oppeln,  and  havio  » 
become  by  inheritance  grand-duke  of  Lithuania,  fie  fouud  the  affairs 
of  both  countries  in  a  very  unfavourable  state.  The  southern  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom  were  converted  into  a  desert  by  the  repeated 
inroads  of  the  Tartars,  and  even  some  parts  of  Lithuania  had  expe- 
rienced the  disastrous  effects  of  their  ravages.  The  czars  of  Muscovy, 
who  were  recently  emancipated  from  their  subjection  to  the  Tartars, 
and  had  reduced  and  united  with  their  dominions  the  principalities 
of  Rezan  and  Tver,  as  well  as  the  republics  of  Novgorod  and  Pskow, 
became  by  these  important  acquisitions  very  formidable  neighbours  to 
Poland.  Though  experience  proved  that  the  Muscovite  armies  were 
inferior  to  the  Polish  in  courage  and  military  skill,  they  always  sur- 
passed them  m  numbers.  The  resources  of  the  Muscovite  sovereign 
were  immense  :  he  ruled  despotically  over  many  rich  and  populous 
provinces,  and  his  mandate  was  sufficient  to  call  round  his  standard 
countless  thousands.  It  was  quite  the  reverse  in  Polaud,  where  the 
turbulent  nobility  frequently  and  in  the  most  wanton  manner  opposed 
the  best  views  of  the  king,  and  often  resisted  his  commands  with  no 
other  view  than  to  assert  their  own  rights,  an  encroachment  upon 
which  they  dreaded  more  than  any  foreign  aggression.  It  is  true  that 
the  warriors  who  generally  flocked  to  the  royal  standard  were  the 
bravest  of  the  brave,  but  their  numbers  were  few,  and  though  they 
fought  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  they  were  soon  tired  of  the  fatigues 
of  the  camp.  The  arriere  ban,  or  general  levy  of  the  nobility,  called 
rospolite  Ruszenie,  that  is,  general  movement,  could  only  be  raised 
with  great  difficulty,  and  it  soon  returned  home.  The  treasury  was 
empty,  and  the  nobles,  unwilling  to  submit  to  any  taxation,  Eonght  to 
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throw  all  the  Imposts  on  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  whose  number  was 
comparatively  small,  and  on  the  peasants,  who  were  already  crushed 
by  the  oppression  of  the  landowners.  The  crown  was  in  possession 
of  extensive  demesnes,  but  they  were  generally  granted  for  life  to 
some  noble,  and  the  prodigal  Alexander  had  greatly  diminished  them. 
All  these  difficulties  were  however  overcome  by  the  firmness  and  pru- 
dence of  Sigismund,  and  he  was  much  assisted  in  his  task  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  crown,  Bonar,  who  succeeded,  by  his  great  industry 
and  strict  economy,  in  restoring  order  to  the  finances  of  the  country. 
The  revolt  of  Glinski,  a  most  powerful  Lithuanian  grandee,  who, 
having  been  educated  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I., 
acquired  great  military  skill  in  his  campaigns,  involved  Sigismund  in 
a  bloody  war  with  Muscovy.  Glinski,  who  had  enjoyed  supremo 
influence  under  Alexander,  created  many  enemies,  who  attributed  to 
him  treasonable  projects,  and  he  was  treated  with  perhaps  injudicious 
harshness  by  Sigismund.  He  attacked  and  murdered  his  chief  enemy, 
Zabrezinski,  a  powerful  grandee ;  and  having  committed  that  crime, 
he  declared,  together  with  a  great  number  of  adherents,  for  the  Czar 
of  Moscow,  who  promised  to  elevate  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign 
prince  of  Smolensk.  Aided  by  the  traitor,  the  Muscovites  invaded 
without  opposition  many  provinces  of  Lithuania,  but  a  brilliant 
victory  obtained  by  the  king  in  person  stopped  the  progress  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  expelled  from  the  Polish  frontier,  and  their  own 
country  was  invaded.  The  spirit  of  insubordination  among  the  army 
however  prevented  Sigismund  from  obtaining  any  result  from  his 
victory,  and  he  was  obliged  to  accept  the  czar's  proposals  of  peace. 
It  was  concluded  by  a  treaty  which  left  the  frontier  of  the  belligerent 
powers  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  before  the  war.  The  families  of 
Glinski  and  his  adherents  were  permitted  to  join  them  in  Muscovy, 
but  many  of  them  were  pardoned  and  restored  to  their  estates  and 
former  dignities.  [Russia.] 

Bohdan,  prince  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  invaded  (1510)  the 
southern  provinces  of  Poland ;  he  was  however  soon  defeated,  and 
compelled  to  conclude  a  treaty,  by  which  he  acknowledged  himself 
the  vassal  of  the  kings  of  Poland.  This  acquisition  became  after- 
wards the  origin  of  long  and  bloody  wars  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  but 
an  immediate  collision  with  that  power  was  avoided  by  the  prudence 
of  the  king. 

Pope  Julius  II.  sent  an  embassy  to  Sigismund  to  compliment  him 
on  his  recent  success,  and  to  propose  to  him  to  become  the  head  of  a 
league  which  that  pope  proposed  to  form  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Turks  from  Europe ;  but  this  flattering  proposition  was  declined  by 
the  Polish  monarch,  and  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Tartars,  in  which 
27,000  of  those  barbarians  were  slain,  secured  for  a  considerable  time 
the  tranquillity  of  the  frontiers.  Sigismund  married  Barbara,  daughter 
of  Stephen  Zapolya,  waywode  of  Trausylvania.  The  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, who  watched  with  jealousy  the  influence  which  Poland  exer- 
cised over  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and  which  was  increased  by 
Sigismund's  marriage,  by  his  intrigues,  and  particularly  by  the  agency 
of  Glinski,  incited  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  to  attack  Poland.  In  1514 
the  Muscovites  invaded  the  frontier  of  Lithuania  with  an  immense 
force,  and  took  Smolensk.  They  advanced  into  Lithuania  with  an 
army  of  80,000  men,  which  however,  being  met  by  the  Lithuanian 
general,  Prince  Ostrogski,  with  a  force  of  32,000  men,  was  completely 
routed  at  the  battle  of  Orsha.  But  this  brilliant  victory  was  without 
any  result,  as  the  army  soon  dispersed,  without  even  taking  Smolensk, 
which  remained  in  the  possession  of  Muscovy  at  the  ensuing  peace. 

These  events  induced  the  Emperor  Maximilian  to  seek  the  friend- 
ship of  Sigismund,  whom  he  invited  to  a  congress  at  Vienna  in  1515. 
This  meeting  produced  no  advantage  to  Poland,  and  the  promises 
given  by  the  emperor  on  that  occasion  to  interfere  with  the  Teutonic 
order  and  the  Muscovites  on  the  behalf  of  Poland,  proved  entirely 
delusive.  The  matrimonial  alliance  between  an  Austrian  duke  and  a 
Jagellonian  princess  of  Bohemia,  which  was  agreed  on  there,  in  the 
course  of  time  placed  the  crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  on  the 
head  of  the  Austrian  monarch?,  a  circumstance  which  greatly  increased 
their  power,  and  destroyed  the  influence  that  Poland  had  possessed 
over  those  countries. 

After  the  death  of  his  first  queen,  Sigismund  married  Bona,  the 
daughter  of  John  Galeazzo  Sforza,  last  duke  of  Milan.  She  was  a 
most  beautiful  and  accomplished  princess,  but  of  a  dissolute  and 
abandoned  character.  She  did  much  mischief  by  her  ambition  and 
intrigues,  although  she  introduced  into  Poland  many  Italian  refine- 
ments, and  the  Spanish  courtesy,  which  rendered  the  Court  of  Poland 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  refined  in  Europe. 

The  troubles  produced  by  the  Reformation  of  Luther  in  the 
Prussian  provinces  induced  Sigismund  to  repress  them  by  severe 
measures,  which  were,  however,  taken  from  political  motives,  and  not 
from  any  religious  intolerance;  for  Sigismund  on  many  other  occa- 
sions showed  himself  very  tolerant  towards  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  which  under  his  reign  spread  over  Poland,  saying  in 
answer  to  Eckius,  the  celebrated  antagonist  of  Luther,  who  had  sent 
him  Henry  VIII. 's  book  against  that  reformer,  that  he  wished  to  be 
king  of  goats  as  well  as  of  sheep.  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  grand- 
master of  the  Teutonic  order,  having  become  a  convert  to  Protestantism, 
the  part  of  Prussia  which  was  still  held  by  the  order  was  erected  into 
a_  secular  principality,  and  Albert  of  Brandenburg  was  created  here- 
ditary duke  of  Prussia,  and  became  a  liege  to  the  crown  of  Poland. 


Thus  Poland  gave  the  first  example  of  a  diplomatic  recognition  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  institution,  secularised  by  the  Reformation.  Albert's 
successors  continued  to  recognise  the  suzerainctd  of  Poland  till  the 
treaty  of  Velau  (1657),  by  which  Prussia  was  declared  an  independent 
dukedom.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  dominion  of  the  Brandenburg 
family  over  Prussia. 

The  dukedom  of  Mazovia  was  reunited  with  Poland  after  the  deatli 
of  the  last  prince  in  1526  ;  and  the  Wallachians,  who  attacked  Poland 
in  153D,  were  defeated  with  great  loss.  The  affairs  of  Wallachia 
requiring  the  display  of  a  considerable  force,  the  king  ordered  tlie 
arriere  ban  of  the  equestrian  order  to  assemble  at  Leopol  in  1539. 
According  to  the  account  of  a  contemporary  historian  (Orichovius), 
150,000  militia,  splendidly  armed,  assembled  at  the  royal  sumuions. 
But  this  numerous  force,  instead  of  marching  against  tho  common 
enemy,  raised  an  outcry  againBt  the  authority  of  the  king,  claiming 
the  redress  of  certain  imaginary  wrongs,  and  the  extension  of  their 
already  overgrown  privileges.  Thus  they  separated,  without  pro- 
ducing any  effect  whatever,  and  the  memory  of  this  miserable  expe- 
dition was  ridiculed  by  the  nickname  of  the  Chicken  War. 

Sigismund  died  in  1548,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  with 
the  character  of  a  wise,  just,  and  magnanimous  prince,  notwithstand- 
ing that  in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  he  had  become  unpopular, 
owing  to  the  misconduct  of  his  queen  Bona,  to  whom  be  was  dotingly 
attached.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

SIGISMUND  AUGUSTUS,  who  had  been  elected  and  crowned 
during  his  lifetime,  and  was  only  then  ten  years  old.  Before  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  even  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
Elizabeth  of  Austria,  he  secretly  married  Barbara  Radzivill,  widow  of 
Gastold,  palatine  of  Troki,  a  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  lady, 
and  he  declared  his  marriage  publicly  a  few  days  after  he  was  pro- 
claimed king.  This  union,  although  agreeable  to  the  Lithuanians, 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Poles,  who  were  afraid  that  it  would 
give  the  Radzivills  and  other  Lithuanian  families  an  undue  influence 
in  the  councils  of  tho  king.  A  violent  opposition,  influenced  by  the 
queen-mother,  was  raised  in  two  diets  against  the  king's  marriage,  who 
was  required  to  abandon  his  wife;  and  the  primate  Dzievzgowski 
promised  to  distribute  on  the  heads  of  all  the  nation  the  sin  of 
perjury  which  the  king  would  commit  by  breaking  his  marriage  oath 
to  Barbara.  The  firmness  of  the  king  quelled  that  factious  opposition, 
and  Barbara  was  crowned,  but  she  died  shortly  afterwards,  not  with- 
out strong  suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned  by  her  mother-in-law 
Bona  Sforza. 

At  the  suggestion  of  his  mother,  Sigismund  Augustus  married 
Catherine  of  Austria,  the  widowed  duchess  of  Mantua.  This  was  a 
very  unfortunate  marriage  for  Poland ;  it  was  the  cause  of  Sigi-mund 
Augustus  dying  without  issue,  of  the  Jagellonian  dynasty  becoming 
extinct,  and  the  throne,  which  during  its  existence  had  been  elective 
only  in  theory,  becoming  so  in  practice. 

The  most  remarkable  events  of  Sigismund  Augustus's  reign  are 
the  acquisition  of  Livonia,  which  voluntarily  submitted  to  Poland,  in 
order  to  save  itself  from  the  Muscovite  yoke,  and  the  union  between 
Poland  and  Lithuania,  which  was  effected  at  the  diet  of  Lublin,  156P. 
By  this  arrangement,  it  was  agreed  that  the  deputies  and  senators  of 
both  nations  should  deliberate  in  common.  The  rights  of  the  Polish 
nobles  were  extended  to  those  of  Lithuania,  and  the  throne  of  both 
countries  became  equally  elective ;  yet  the  laws,  finances,  and  army 
remained  distinct.  This  union  continued  until  the  final  dissolution  of 
Poland. 

It  was  under  the  reign  of  Sigismund  Augustus  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation  acquired  a  greater  influence  in  Poland,  particularly 
among  the  higher  classes ;  so  that  there  was  a  time  when  its  complete 
triumph  was  expected  by  the  enemies  and  equally  dreaded  by  the 
adherents  of  Rome.  Sigismund  Augustus  was  wavering,  and  his 
mind  seems  to  have  been  much  unsettled  by  the  conflict  of  religious 
opinions.  There  are  however  sufficient  grounds  to  believe  that  he  was 
friendly  to  a  reform  of  th8  national  church,  a^  his  favours  were 
bestowed  chiefly  on  the  open  and  secret  promoters  of  that  measure.  It 
is  therefore  very  probable,  that  had  he  lived  longer,  this  great  event  would 
have  taken  place  in  Poland.    He  was  born  in  1520,  and  died  in  1572. 

SIGISMUND  III.,  the  son  of  John  III.  of  Sweden,  and  a  sister  of 
Sigismund  Augustus,  was  born  in  1566,  and  elected  king  of  Poland  in 
1587,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  Zamoyskies.  The  choice 
was  unfortunate;  bigoted  in  his  attachment  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  he  was  ever  ready  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  his  kingdom  to  those  of  bis  church.  He  thus  lost  his 
hereditary  dominions,  and  created  a  general  discontent  in  Poland  by 
his  complete  subserviency  to  the  Jesuits  and  the  house  of  Austria,  as 
well  as  his  tendency  towards  despotism.  A  civil  war  ensued ;  but  the 
insurgents  being  defeated,  the  country  was  restored  ,to  peace.  An 
individual  named  Demetrius,  pretending  to  be  the  legitimate  heir  to 
the  throne  of  Moscow,  who  was  believed  to  have  been  murdered  by 
Godoonoff  [Godoonoff],  appeared  in  Poland.  Sigismund,  expecting 
that  he  would  subject  the  Russian  church  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome, 
secretly  favoured  him  ;  and  many  powerful  grandees  having  espoused 
his  cause,  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Moscow,  but  was  afterwards 
murdered  in  a  popular  riot.  An  impostor  however  appeared,  who 
pretended  that  he  bad  escaped  from  the  massacre,  and  created  great 
disturbance  in  Muscovy,  where  Prince  Shooyski  was  elected  Czar 
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instead  of  the  murdered  Demetrius.  Sigismund,  taking  advantage  of 
the  distracted  state  of  Muscovy,  declared  war  against  that  country ; 
and  the  Polish  general  Zolkiewski,  having  defeated  the  Muscovite 
army  and  an  auxiliary  Swedish  force,  eutciod  Moscow,  and  concluded 
a  treaty  by  which  Vladislav,  eldest  son  of  Sigismund,  was  olocted  Czar 
of  Moscow,  1610,  on  conditions  which  limited  the  absoluto  power 
that  the  mouarchs  of  that  country  hitherto  possessod.  Shooyski,  who 
had  been  deposod  previous  to  the  ontrance  of  tho  Poles,  was  conducted 
to  Poland,  where  he  died  in  captivity.  Zolkiewski  uiado  the  noblest 
uso  of  his  victory  over  tho  Muscovites.  Though  he  onterod  their 
country  as  a  conqueror,  he  restored  tranquillity  by  placing  on  tho 
throne  a  Polish  priuco,  and  giving  to  a  nation  oppressed  by  the  most 
abject  despotism  tho  advantages  of  a  free  government,  a  benefit  which 
was  due  not  to  the  demands  of  the  Muscovites,  who  woro  anxious  only 
to  secure  tho  interests  of  thoir  church,  but  to  the  generous  and  sound 
policy  of  the  Polish  general,  who  foresaw  the  dangers  which  threatened 
his  own  country  if  a  prince  likely  to  become  its  king  should  possess 
despotic  power  in  Muscovy.  The  inhabitants  of  Muscovy  were  willing 
to  swear  allegiance  to  their  new  king ;  but  the  accomplishment  of  that 
fortunate  event,  which  would  have  established  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment iu  Russia,  and  created  a  Slavonian  empire,  and  the  most  powerful 
state  in  Europe,  was  destroyed  by  the  jealousy  and  incapacity  of 
Sigismund,  who  instead  of  confirming  those  conditions,  delayed  his 
confirmation  under  varioua  pretences,  and  in  the  moan  time  endea- 
voured to  possess  himself  of  some  towns  and  provinces  of  Russia. 
The  Muscovites,  justly  irritated  by  Sigismuud's  conduct,  roso  in  arms, 
and  a  bloody  war  ensued,  during  which  the  Polish  general,  ill- 
supported  by  the  king,  maintained  himself  for  a  long  time  against  the 
Muscovites,  but  was  finally  obliged  to  retire.  The  refusal  of  the  diet 
to  grant  the  necessary  supplies  produced  insubordination  in  the  army, 
which  was  unpaid,  and  the  Russians  gained  great  advantages.  Sigis- 
mund at  last  made  an  effort,  and  sent  his  son  Vladislav  to  recover,  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  the  throne  which  was  lost  through  his  father's 
incapacity,  and  already  occupied  by  Michael  Fedcrovich  Romanov, 
who  was  elected  in  1613.  Vladislav  penetrated  to  the  walls  of  the 
capital ;  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry  it  by  storm, 
occupied  a  strong  position  in  the  vicinity  :  but  the  insubordination  of 
the  army,  which  was  still  badly  paid,  and  several  impolitic  measures  of 
the  king,  hastened  the  conclusion  of  a  truce  for  fourteen  years,  by 
which  tho  Czar  Michael  Federovich  was  recognised  by  Poland,  which 
retained  Smolensk  with;  other  provinces.  This  truce  was  urgent,  on 
account  of  the  increasing  hostilities  with  Turkey,  which  originated 
chiefly  in  the  disputed  possession  of  Moldavia,  where  many  Polish 
grandees,  related  to  Mohila,  prince  of  that  country,  espoused  his  part 
against  the  Turks,  who  had  deposed  him  from  his  dignity.  The 
constant  inroads  of  the  Tartars  into  the  Polish  territory,  and  the 
depredations  of  the  Cossaks,  subjects  of  Poland,  committed  in  the 
Turkish  dominions  on  the  Black  Sea,  rendered  the  preservation  of 
peace  difficult;  but  war  was  rendered  inevitable  by  Sigismund's  send- 
ing a  considerable  force  to  Hungary  against  Bethlem  Gabor,  prince  of 
Transylvania,  who,  with  the  Bohemian  insurgents,  was  besieging 
Vienna.  This  produced  a  diversion  favourable  to  Austria,  but  involved 
Poland  in  an  unnecessary  quarrel  with  Turkey.  Zolkiewski,  whose 
expedition  against  Moscow  we  have  mentioned,  having  encountered 
the  Turks  with  a  very  inferior  force,  was  defeated  and  killed  iu  1620. 
The  Tartars  ravaged  the  border  provinces ;  and  Sultan  Osman 
marched  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  is  6aid  to  have  amounted, 
including  the  Tartars,  to  400,000  men,  with  the  view  of  conquering 
Poland,  which  sent  to  oppose  that  overwhelming  force  only  35,000 
Poles  and  40,000  Zaporogue  Cossaks.  The  Polish  army,  under  the 
command  of  Chodkiewich  and  Lubomirski,  occupied  a  fortified  camp 
near  the  banks  of  the  Dneister,  and  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy.  Peace  was  concluded  on  the  7th  of  October  1621,  on  con- 
dition that  everything  should  remain  in  the  same  state  as  before  the 
war.  In  the  meantime  the  Swedes  took  Riga  and  many  other  towns 
in  Livonia,  but  a  truce  restored  a  part  of  their  conquests.  War  with 
Sweden  was  renewed  in  1625  ;  but  GnBtavus  Adolphus,  unable  to 
obtain  any  success,  proposed,  on  conditions  favourable  to  Poland,  a 
truce  of  thirty  years,  during  which  the  dispute  about  the  succession 
to  the  Swedish  throne  should  be  settled  ;  but  Sigismund,  seduced  by 
a  delusive  promise  of  assistance  from  Spain,  rejected  those  offers,  and 
was  obliged  to  conclude,  in  1629,  a  truce  of  six  years,  on  much  less 
advantageous  terms. 

Sigismund  III.  died  in  1632,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and 
his  son,  Vladislaus  IV.,  was  elected  without  opposition.  Sigismuud's 
reign  of  forty-five  years  was  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  errors, 
the  immediate  effect  of  which  was  however  in  a  great  degree  prevented 
by  the  many  eminent  persons  whom  Poland  produced  during  his  reign; 
but  the  seeds  of  tho  future  calamities  of  that  country  were  sown  by 
that  king.  A  strong  Roman  Catholic,  he  thought  more  about  the 
conversion  of  his  opponents  than  about  the  interests  of  his  country. 
Protestantism,  which  was  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  Poland,  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  his  efforts,  and  he  effected  it  not  by  open 
oppression,  which  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  but  by  it  cunning  system  of  secret  persecution,  and  by  every 
possible  means  of  seduction.  Several  bishops  of  the  Greek  Church 
haying  subscribed  to  a  union  with  Rome  (159S),  the  opponents  of  that 
unioD,  which  was  supported  by  the  king  and  the  priests,  were  exposed 
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to much  persecution,  which  scattered  tho  seeds  of  discontent  and 
future  rebellion  among  the  inhabitants  of  tho  south  eastern  province* 
of  Poland,  anil  prepared  the  way  for  great  calamities.  Being  entirely 
under  the  guidance  of  the  .!o*uits,  the  devoted  promoters  of  the 
interests  of  Austri  i,  his  external  policy  was  constantly  Hubservient  to 
that  power,  and  often  at  the  cost  of  the  interest*  of  Poland.  liU 
private  character  was  respectable. 

SIONORKLLI,  LUCA,  a  celebrated  Italian  painter,  born  at  Cortona 
in  1440,  was  the  ton  of  Egidio  di  Ventura  Signorelli,  by  the  sister  of 
Lazzaro  Vasari  :  he  was  tho  pupil  of  Piero  dolla  Francesca,  with 
whom  he  worked  at  Arezzo,  where  ho  lived  witli  his  undo  Lazzaro 
Vasari. 

Vusari  mentions  many  of  Luca's  works,  few  of  which  however  still 
exist;  but  tho  altar-pieco  of  St.  Ouofrio,  painted  in  1484,  is  still  in  the 
cathedral  of  Perugia,  and  thero  are  two  other  pictures  iu  the  cathedral 
of  Volterra ;  there  are  also  still  some  pictures  by  him  at  Orvieto, 
Rome,  Cortona,  at  Siena  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  Floren- 
tine gallery.  His  most  celebrated  work  is  the  fresco  of  the  Lait 
Judgment  iu  a  chapel  of  the  church  of  the  Madonna  or  cathedral  at 
Orvieto.  The  painting  of  this  chapel  of  the  Madonna  di  San  lirizio 
was  commenced  iu  1447  by  Fra  Giovanni  da  Fiesole,  who  however 
painted  only  part  of  the  ceiling,  and  it  was  completed  many  years 
afterwards  by  Luca  Signorelli.  The  contract  concerning  the  continua- 
tion of  these  frescoes  by  Signorelli  is  dated  April  5,  1409;  he  under- 
took the  completion  of  the  ceiling  for  200  ducats,  and  the  walls  for 
600  ducats,  besides  free  lodging,  and  two  measures  of  wine  and  two 
quarters  of  corn  every  month.  The  ceiling  was  finished  in  1500; 
when  the  walls  were  finished  is  not  known,  but  as  the  ceiling  waa  done 
apparently  within  tho  first  year,  and  this  may  from  the  amount  of  the 
remuneration  be  fairly  estimated  at  about  one  quarter  of  the  whole, 
the  chapel  was  probably  completed  by  1503.  The  frescoes  comprise 
the  history  of  Autichrist,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  Hell,  and 
Paradise;  and  such  is  the  vigour  and  boldness  displayed  in  these 
works,  especially  in  the  invention  and  the  naked  figure  and  their  fore- 
shortenings,  that  Vasari  and  many  others  have  pointed  to  Signorelli 
as  the  immediate  precursor  of  Michel  Angelo.  Vasari  says  that 
Michel  Angelo  always  expressed  a  high  admiration  of  the  works  of 
Signorelli,  and  observes  that  all  may  see  that  he  made  use  of  the 
inventions  of  Luca  in  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sistine  Chape],  espe- 
cially iu  the  forms  of  the  angels  and  demons,  and  in  the  arrangement. 

Luca  Signorelli  was  one  of  those  who  competed  for  the  prize  of 
Sixtus  IV.  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  which  was  won  by  Cosimo  RosellL 
He  retired  in  his  old  age  to  Cortona,  where  his  Italian  fame  was 
rivalled  by  the  personal  respect  that  was  shown  him.  He  is  repre- 
sented by  Vasari  as  having  been  a  man  of  very  high  character,  and  he 
adds  that  he  always  lived  more  like  a  nobleman  th  in  an  artist  :  he 
died  at  Arezzo,  after  1524.  The  frescoes  of  the  cathedral  are 
described  and  in  part  engraved  in  Delia  Valle's  '  Storia  del  Duomo 
d'Orvieto,'  Rome,  1791.  The  design,  though  full  of  power,  is  hard, 
and  the  colouring  wants  harmony. 

SIGO'NIO  CA'ROLO  was  born  at  Modena,  about  1520.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Franciscus  Portus,  who  taught  him  Greek.  He  afterwards 
studied  medicine  and  philosophy  at  Bologna,  and  he  also  visited 
the  university  of  Pavia.  Iu  1546  he  was  invited  back  to  Modena  to 
fill  the  chair  of  Greek  literature,  which  had  become  vacant  by  the 
departure  of  Portus.  Iu  1552  he  accepted  the  chair  of  belles-lettres 
at  Venice,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Panvinio,  who,  like 
himself,  was  a  diligent  student  of  antiquity.  His  reputation  having 
become  widely  spread  by  various  works  on  classical  antiquity,  he  had 
invitations  both  to  Rome  and  Padua,  at  which  latter  place  he  accepted 
the  chair  of  eloquence  in  1560.  At  Padua  he  again  met  with 
Robortello,  with  whom  he  had  already  had  a  dispute  on  the  names  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  disputes  between  these  two  scholars,  being 
renewed,  were  carried  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  senate  of  Venice  found 
it  prudent  to  sileuce  the  combatants.  [Robortello.] 

Sigonio  left  Padua  in  the  year  1563  for  a  place  in  the  university  of 
Bologna,  where  he  received  a  handsome  salary,  and  was  made  a 
citizen.  His  reputation  attracted  numerous  students  to  Bologna. 
Roman  antiquity  was  his  special  subject,  and  his  instruction  was 
characterised  both  by  comprehensiveness  and  accuracy.  He  also 
occupied  himself  with  middle-age  history,  and  with  this  object  he 
visited  the  great  libraries  and  collections  of  Italy.  It  was  at  the 
request  of  Pope  Gregory  XIIL  in  157S,  that  he  commenced  the 
ecclesiastical  history,  of  which  his  friend  Panvinio  had  formed  the 
plan.  Sigonio  haviug  discovered  some  fragments  of  Cicero's  1  De 
Consolatione,'  undertook  to  restore  the  work,  which  he  completed  and 
published  as  a  genuine  work  of  Cicero.  The  fraud  was  detected  and 
exposed  by  Riccoboni,  one  of  his  pupils;  but  Sigonio,  instead  of  con- 
fessing the  fact,  endeavoured  to  reply  to  the  arguments  of  his  opponent. 
So  well  indeed  has  he  succeded  in  imitating  the  manner  and  expres- 
sion of  Cicero,  that  the  work  'De  Consolatione'  long  passed  for 
genuine,  notwithstanding  the  criticism  of  Riccoboni  ;  and  Tiraboschi, 
who  maintained  this  side  of  the  question,  was  only  convinced  by 
seeing  some  unpublished  letters  of  Sigonio,  in  which  he  acknowledges 
himself  to  be  tho  author.  Sigonio  retired  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Modena,  where  he  died  in  15S4.  His  numerous  writings  were  collected 
by  Argellati,  Milan,  1732-1737,  iu  6  vols,  folio,  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
Life  of  Muratari.    All  his  works  on  matters  of  antiquity  are  alio 
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contained  in  the  'Thesaurus  Autiquitatum  Qrtccarum  et  Romanarum' 
of  Qraevius  and  Grouovius. 

The  following,  which  are  among  the  principal  works  of  Sigonio,  will 
indicate  the  general  character  of  his  labours:  'Regutn,  Consulutn, 
Dictatorutn  ac  Ceusorum  Roinanorum  Fasti,  una  cum  Actis  Trium- 
phorum  it  Romulo  rege  usque  ad  Tiberium  Crcsarem;  in  fastos  et  acta 
triumphorum  explications,'  fol,  Modena,  1550  :  there  is  also  a  second 
edition  of  this  work,  Venice,  1556;  'De  Antiquo  Jure  Civium 
Romanorum  Libri  Duo;  de  Antiquo  Jure  Italia)  Libri  Tres ;  de 
Antiquo  Jure  Provinciarum  Libri  Tres,'  fol,  Venice,  1500;  'De  Re- 
publica  Atheniensium  Libri  Quinque;  de  Atheniensium  ct  Laceda> 
moniorum  Temporibus  Liber  Unus,'  4to,  Bologna,  1564;  'De  Judiciis 
Romanorum  Libri  Tres,'  4to,  Bologna,  1574  ;  '  De  Occidentali  Imperio 
Libri  xx.,  ab  anno  281  ad  575,'  fol.,  Bologna,  1577 ;  '  Historia) 
Ecclesiastics;  Libri  xiv.  ;'  this  work  comes  down  to  the  year  311,  but 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  author  to  continue  it  to  1580. 

Sigonio  was  one  of  the  great  scholars  to  whom  we  owe  much  of  our 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  particularly  of  Roman  history.  His 
industry  was  unwearied,  and  his  learning  was  sound  and  compre- 
hensive. He  wrote  the  Latin  language  with  ease  and  correctness,  and 
his  style  is  simple  and  perspicuous.  Modern  scholars  have  often  been 
more  indebted  to  Sigonio  than  they  have  been  willing  to  allow,  and 
the  results  of  his  labours  have  been  used  by  one  person  after  another, 
and  sometimes  without  making  any  discrimination  between  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong.  Heineccius  was  largely  indebted  to  him,  as 
will  appear  from  examining  his  'Syntagma.'  It  would  require  a 
minute  investigation  to  ascertain  how  far  some  of  the  more  recent 
views  of  the  Roman  polity  have  been  suggested  by  the  writings  of 
Sigonio.  His  remarks  on  the  Agrarian  laws,  though  far  from  being 
marked  by  sufficient  clearness  and  precision,  are  still  worth  reading. 

SIGOURNEY,  LYDIA  HUNTLEY,  one  of  the  most  prolific  and 
popular  of  the  female  poets  of  America,  was  born  November  1, 1791,  at 
Norwich,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut :  her  maiden  name  was  Huntley,  her 
marital  name,  according  to  a  practice  which  obtains  pretty  widely  in  the 
United  States,  being  superadded  to  instead  of  superseding  her  maiden 
name.  WLile  yet  a  child  she  displayed  her  fondness  for  poetry  and 
facility  for  rhyming;  but  she  first  appeared  before  the  public  as  an 
authoress  with  a  volume  of  'Moral  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse,'  in  1815. 
Having  for  awhile  supported  herself  by  keeping  a  school  for  young 
lailifs,  she  in  1819  married  Mr.  Sigourney,  a  merchant  at  Hartford,  in 
her  native  state.  In  1S22  appeared  her  most  ambitious  poem,  'The 
Aborigiues  of  America,'  a  descriptive  poem  in  5  cantos.  Her  chief 
subsequent  works  have  been  a  prose  sketch,  'Connecticut,  Forty  Years 
Since;'  'Poetic  Sketches;'  '  Zinzendorf ; '  'Minor  Poems;'  '  Poetiy 
for  Children  ; '  '  Pocahontas,'  one  of  her  most  elaborate  poems ;  '  Olive 
Leaves;'  'Scenes  in  my  Native  Land;'  'Water  Drops;'  'Myrtis;' 
' Letters  to  Mothers ; '  '  Letters  to  Young  Ladies  ;'  and  'Prose  Tales.' 
In  1840  Mrs.  Sigourney  came  to  Europe,  and  stayed  some  months  in 
England,  where  the  popularity  of  her  poetry  insured  her  a  very  cordial 
reception.  On  her  return,  she  published  (in  1842)  a  warm-hearted 
account  (in^prose  and  verse)  of  her  visit,  tinder  the  title  of '  Pleasant 
Memories  oi  Pleasant  Lands.'  In  1850  she  published  a  poem,  'Faded 
Hope,'  occasioned  by  the  death  of  her  only  son.  In  1854  she  pub- 
lished '  Past  Meridian.'  Mrs.  Sigourney  has  been  pretty  generally 
called  the  American  Hemans ;  and  the  tenderness  and  grace  of  her 
poetry,  its  purity  of  feeling  and  religious  sentiment,  can  scarcely  fail 
to  remiud  the  reader  of  the  poetry  of  that  excellent  lady,  though 
it  can  scarcely  perhaps  be  justly  compared  with  it  in  vigour  and  origi- 
nality of  thought,  or  in  splendour  of  diction.  The  illustrated  edition 
of  her  collected  poems,  in  royal  8vo,  is  noteworthy  as  a  handsome 
specimen  of  American  typography  and  American  art.    [See  Supp.] 

SIKE,  or  SIECKE,  HENltY,  an  Oriental  scholar  of  some  repute, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
centuries.  He  was  a  native  of  Bremen,  and  a  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  Utrecht,  and  afterwards  at  Cambridge.  It  appears  that 
owing  to  some  misdemeanour  he  was  to  be  subjected  to  punishment, 
and  in  order  to  escape  from  this  disgrace,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by 
hangirg  himself  in  1712.  The  only  work  of  any  [note  which  he  pub- 
lished is  the  'Evangelium  Infantise  Christi,  adscriptum  Thoma;,'  8vo, 
1C97,  a  very  curious  apocryphal  gospeL  It  is  reprinted  in  Fabricius's 
'  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Testamenti,'  torn,  i.,  pp.  127-212.  Sike  also 
founded,  with  L.  Krister,  at  Utrecht,  the  literary  periodical  called 
'  Bibliotheca  Novorum  Librorum,'  to  which  he  contributed  several 
papers.    (Saxii  Onomasticon  Literarium,  v.  490,  &c.) 

SI'LIUS  ITA'LICUS,  CAIUS.  The  place  of  this  poet's  birth  is 
unknown.  It  has  sometimes  been  stated  that  his  name  is  derived 
from  Italica  (near  Seville)  in  Spain,  and  that  this  was  the  birthplace 
of  himself  or  of  his  ancestors ;  but  to  this  conjecture  we  must  oppose 
the  silence  of  Martial,  who  frequently  mentions  Silius  without  speak- 
ing of  his  Spanish  origin.  The  name  also  ought  in  that  case,  according 
to  analogy,  to  be  Italicensis.  Silius  was  of  an  illustrious  plebeian 
family.  He  studied  oratory,  in  which  Cicero  waB  his  pattern ;  and  he 
also  aspired  to  make  himself  a  poet  on  the  model  of  Virgil.  He  is 
said  to  have  possessed  himself  of  a  country-house  that  had  belonged 
to  Cicero,  and  of  one  that  had  belonged  to  Virgil.  (Martial,  '  Epig.,' 
xi.  48.)  In  the  year  A.D.  68,  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  he 
was  consul  with  M.  Valerius  Trachalus  Turpilianus ;  and  some  time 
after  he  war  governor  of  the  province  of  Asia,  which  he  is  said  to  have 


administered  in  a  creditable  manner.  He  was  a  friend  of  Vitellius, 
and  appears  to  be  the  Silius  Italicus  who  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus. 
('  Hist.'  iii.  65.)  There  was,  says  Pliny  ('  Ep.,'  iii.  7),  a  rumour  that 
ho  had  acted  the  part  of  an  accuser  or  informer  under  the  reign  of 
Nero ;  but  while  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Vitellius  ho  conducted 
himself  with  prudence.  He  finally  retired  to  his  estate  in  Campania, 
whero  he  devoted  himself  to  poetry  and  philosophy.  Silius  was  fond 
of  objects  of  art,  and  ho  enriched  his  residence  with  statues,  paintings, 
and  books.  When  his  old  age  became  troubled  with  infirmities,  ho 
hastened  his  death  by  starvation,  in  which  he  followed  the  fashion  of 
those  times,  when  suicide  was  not  uncommon.  Silius  was  a  Stoic. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  fixed  at  a.d.  100,  when  he  is  said  to  have 
completed  his  seventy-fifth  year.  He  was  married,  and  had  two  chil- 
dren. He  enjoyed,  says  Pliny,  unmingled  happiness  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  with  the  exception  of  the  loss  of  his  younger  child. 

The  only  extant  work  of  Silius  Italicus  is  an  epic  poem  on  the 
second  Punic  war,  in  seventeen  books,  entitled  '  Punica.'  This  poem, 
which  may  be  called  an  historical  epic,  comprises  the  chief  events  of 
the  war  from  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Saguntum  (i.  268),  to 
the  defeat  of  Hannibal  in  Africa  and  the  triumph  of  Scipio  Africanus. 
The  materials  of  Silius  seem  to  be  chiefly  taken  from  Polybius  and 
Livy,  and  the  poem  has  consequently  a  kind  of  historical  value.  As 
a  work  of  art,  it  has  been  variously  estimated,  but  the  judgment  of 
the  younger  Pliny  ('Ep.'  iii.  7)  seems  to  us  to  be  correct:  "Silius  wrote 
with  more  industry  than  genius."  His  poem  is  in  fact  a  very 
laboured  composition,  and  the  labour  is  apparent.  Numerous  episodes 
interrupt  the  continuity  of  the  narrative.  Silius  falls  short  of  his 
model,  Virgil,  in  simplicity  and  clearness ;  and  he  endeavours  to 
make  up  for  force  and  precision  by  rhetorical  ornament  and  long- 
drawn  description.  Instead  of  making  a  picture  by  a  few  striking 
touches,  he  fills  it  with  detail  till  the  whole  is  trivial.  His  invention 
is  poor.  There  are  few  passages  which  excite  our  sympathies.  In 
short,  the  poem  is  a  rhetorical  history  in  verse.  All  his  contemporaries 
however  did  not  judge  so  unfavourably  of  him.  Martial  on  several 
occasions  speaks  very  highly  of  him,  and  compares  him  with  Virgil 
('  Ep.'  iv.  14  ;  vi.  64  ;  vii.  63  ;  "  perpetui  nunquam  moritura  volumina 
Sili;"  viii.  66;  ix.  86;  xi.  49,  51) :  he  also  celebrates  his  eminence  a3 
an  orator.  According  to  Martial,  in  an  epigram  written  after  Silius 
had  enjoyed  the  consulate,  he  did  not  attempt  to  imitate  Virgil 
till  he  had  acquired  distinction  as  an  advocate.  Martial  mentions  the 
court  of  the  Centumviri  as  one  of  the  places  in  which  he  practised  : 
Pliny  the  younger  also  practised  in  this  court.  [Pliny.] 

The  poems  of  Silius  seem  to  have  been  forgotten  after  his  death,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  silence  of  subsequent  writers  as  to  them. 
Sidouius  Apollinaris  is  the  only  writer  who  mentions  them.  Poggio 
is  said  to  have  discovered  a  manuscript  of  Silius  in  the  library  of  the 
convent  of  St.  Gallen,  in  Switzerland,  which  was  printed  at  Rome, 
1471,  folio.  Another  manuscript  was  afterwards  found  at  Cologne  by 
Ludwig  Carrio,  from  which  the  text  of  Silius  was  improved.  It  was 
to  supply  the  loss  of  the  '  Punica '  that  Petrarca,  as  it  is  said,  wrote 
his  '  Africa.'  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Petrarca  had  a  copy  of 
Silius,  which  he  made  use  of,  and  carefully  suppressed.  Such  conduct 
would  be  quite  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  Petrarca,  and  one 
would  suppose  that  a  comparison  of  the  two  poems  would  soon 
determine  whether  there  i3  any  foundation  for  such  a  statement. 

There  are  numerous  editions  of  Silius.  The  editio  princeps  is  that 
of  Rome  already  mentioned.  There  is  an  edition  by  Drakenborch, 
Utrecht,  1717,  and  Mitau,  1775;  by  Ernesti,  Leipzig,  1791-2;  and  by 
Ruperti,  with  a  preface  by  Heyne,  Gdttingen,  1795-98. 

There  is  an  English  translation  by  Thomas  Ross,  London,  1661, 
1672,  folio ;  and  a  French  translation  by  Le  Febvre  de  ViUebrune, 
Paris,  3  vols.  12mo,  1781. 

SILVA  Y  FIGUEROA,  GARCIA  DE,  was  born  of  illustrious 
parents  at  Badajoz,  in  1574.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  his  father  sent  him 
to  court,  where  he  entered  the  household  of  Philip  II.  as  page.  He 
then  joined  the  Spanish  army  in  Flanders,  where  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  obtained  the  command  of  a  company.  Having 
subsequently  shown  some  talent  for  diplomacy,  he  was  despatched 
by  Philip  III.  on  an  embassy  to  Shah  Abbas,  king  of  Persia,  who  was 
willing  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Spain.  Silva  embarked 
for  Goa,  where  he  arrived  in  1614 ;  but  the  governor  of  that  place, 
who  was  a  Portuguese,  fearing  lest  Silva's  mission  should  lead  to  an 
inquiry  into  the  administration  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  India, 
threw  every  impediment  in  his  way,  and  refused  to  provide  him  with 
a  vessel  and  money  to  prosecute  his  journey,  as  he  was  ordered  to 
do.  Impatient  at  the  delay,  Silva  embarked  on  board  a  native  vessel 
and  sailed  for  Ormuz,  which  port  he  entered  on  the  12th  of  October, 
1617.  Thence  he  sailed  to  Bandel  (Bender  Abassi)  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Shah,  where  he  was  well  received.  He  reached  Ispahan  on  the 
18th  of  April,  1618,  by  the  then  usual  route  of  Lar  and  Shiraz.  After 
a  short  residence  in  the  latter  place,  Silva  started  for  Kazwln,  or 
Casbin,  where  Shah  Abbas  was  then  holding  his  court,  who  received 
him  with  every  mark  of  distinction,  but  would  not  hear  his  message 
until  he  had  himself  returned  to  Ispahan,  where  he  directed  Silva  to 
wait  till  his  arrival.  Accordingly,  after  a  stay  of  two  months  at 
Kazwln,  the  Spanish  envoy  returned  to  Ispahan,  where  Shah  Abbas 
arrived  shortly  after,  in  July,  1619.  He  granted  Silva  an  audience; 
but  though  he  manifested  a  wish  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty,  and 
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to  be  upon  friendly  terms  with  Spain,  the  Shah  refused  to  subscribe 
to  two  conditions  stipulated  by  the  ambassador  of  Philip  III.,  namely, 
that  he  should  restore  some  fortresses  belonging  to  Ormuz,  which  he 
had  lately  seized ;  and  that  ho  should  exclude  all  other  European 
nations  how  trading  with  his  dominions.  The  negotiations  for  the 
treaty  being  thus  suspended,  Silva  left  Ispalutu  on  the  25th  of  August 
1019,  and  returned  by  the  same  route  to  Uoa,  whero  ho  landed 
in  November  1620.  From  Qoa  he  sailed  to  Spain,  whore  ho  died 
in  1628. 

During  his  residence  in  Persia  Silva  wrote  an  itinerary  of  his  travels, 
with  an  account  of  such  events  as  came  within  his  observation  ;  and  a 
sketch  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  c in  pice. 
This  work  was  never  printed  in  the  original  Spanish,  though  a  French 
translation  appeared  in  1067,  under  the  title  of  '  L'AmbaBsade  de  Don 
Garcias  de  Silva  Figueroa  en  Perse,  couteuant  la  Politique  de  co  Grand 
Empire,  les  Mceurs  du  ltoi  Shah  Abbas,  et  une  relation  exacte  do  tous 
les  Lieux  de  la  Perse  et  des  Indes  ou  cet  Ambassadeur  a  6t6  l'espace 
do  huit  annees  qu'il  y  a  demeurd,'  par  M.  Wicqfort,  4to.  Paris,  1007, 
It  is  the  best  old  account  of  Persia  that  we  possess,  and  is  much  com- 
mended by  Chardin.  DuriDg  his  residence  in  Goa,  Silva  also  made  an 
abridgement  of  Spanish  history,  which  appeared  at  Lisbon  soon  after 
his  death:  'Breviarium  Historico  Hispanica),'  Lisbon,  1028,  4to.  A 
Latin  letter  of  his,  dated  Ispahan,  1019,  and  addressed  to  the  Marquis 
of  Bedmar,  in  which  he  gave  a  short  account  of  his  travels,  was  also 
published  at  Antwerp  :  'Garciae  Silva  Figueroa,  Philippi  III.  Hispa- 
uiarum  Iudiarumque  Regis,  ad  Persarum  Regem  Legati,  de  Robus 
Persarum  Epistola,'  Antw.,  1620,  ,8vo. 

SIMEON  OF  DURHAM,  an  English  historical  writer  who  lived 
about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  He  was  a  teacher  of 
mathematics  at  Oxford,  and  was  afterwards  precentor  in  Durham 
cathedral.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Kings  of  England  from  010  to 
1130,  for  which  he  was  at  great  pains  to  collect  materials,  especially 
in  the  North  of  England,  where  the  Danes  had  established  themselves. 
The  work  was  continued  to  1150  by  John,  prior  of  Hexham.  Simeon 
of  Durham  is  supposed  to  have  died  soon  after  1130,  when  his  history 
terminates.  This  work  is  included  in  Twysden's  '  Anglicanse  Historiae 
Scriptores  Decern.'  Simeon  also  wrote  a  history  of  Durham  cathedral, 
which  was  published  in  1732  :  '  Historia  Ecclesiao  Dunhelmensis,  cui 
praemittitur  T.  R.  Disquisitio  de  Auctore  hujus  Libelli ;  edidit  T. 
Bedford,'  Lond.,  1732,  8vo. 

SIMEON  SETH  (2«jue&w  Side),  or  SIMEON  SETHUS,  or  Simeon 
the  Son  op  Seth,  the  author  of  several  Greek  works  still  extant,  lived 
at  Constantinople  towards  the  end  of  the  11th  century.  He  held  there 
the  office  olitpwTo-fieoTdpx'is,  or  '  Master  of  the  Wardrobe,'  in  the  palace 
of  Antiochus,  whence  originated  his  title  Maguter  Antiochice,  and 
this  j;ave  occasion  to  the  falso  opinion  that  he  was  born  at  Antioch. 
His  office  appears  to  have  given  him  the  charge  of  the  imperial  jewels, 
which  were  kept  in  the  palace  named  after  the  Eunuch  Antiochus, 
who  was  consul  a.d.  431.  (Du  Cange,  '  Glossar.  Med.  et  Inf.  Graecit.,' 
torn.  L,  p.  194,  ed.  Lugd.,  1688,  and  '  Constantinop.  Christ.,'  lib.  ii., 
cap.  16,  §  5,  p.  168,  ed.  Lutet.  Paris,  1680.)  Having  taken  the  part  of 
the  unfortunate  patrician  Dalassenus  against  the  usurper  Michael  of 
Paphlagonia,  the  latter  banished  him  from  Constantinople,  a.d.  1038. 
He  retired  to  Thrace,  and  founded  on  Mount  Olympus  a  monastery, 
in  which  he  composed  several  works,  and  peaceably  ended  his  days. 
(Georg.  Cedreni  '  Histor.  Compend.,'  p.  737,  ed.  Paris,  1647).  Some- 
time after  the  foundation  of  this  monastery,  Michael  Dukas  having 
ascended  the  throne,  A.D.  1071,  Simon  Seth  dedicated  to  him  his 
work  entitled  ^vvTay/ia  irfpl  Tpocpuv  Avvdfiiwv,  '  Syntagma  de  Ciba- 
riorum  Facultate.'  This  contains  an  alphabetical  list  of  eatable 
things  and  their  properties,  according  to  the  opinions  of  Greek, 
Persian,  Agarenian  (or  Arabian),  and  Indian  physicians ;  and  is 
the  more  valuable  as  at  that  time  the  trade  with  the  East,  and  the 
seeking  after  foreign  and  costly  articles  of  food  at  Constantinople, 
were  very  extensive.  It  is  compiled  chiefly  from  the  treatise  of 
Michael  Psellus  on  the  same  subject,  and  shows  us  that  the  Greeks 
were  beginning  already  to  learn  Materia  Medica  from  the  Arabians,  to 
whom  in  return  they  imparted  their  theories.  Simeon  Seth  also  goes 
through  the  medicines  then  in  use  in  alphabetical  order,  and  he 
explains  their  mode  of  action  according  to  the  elementary  qualities  of 
Galen,  and  their  different  degrees.  He  says  that  Asparagus  had  been 
for  some  time  introduced  as  an  article  of  food  (p.  6,  ed.  Gyrald.),  and 
that  it  possesses  great  medicinal  virtues.  He  is  the  first  who  speaks  of 
yellow  Amber  (Hfiwap)  which  comes  from  a  town  in  India,  and  which 
is  the  best ;  and  also  of  Ambergris,  which  is  an  animal  production, 
coming  from  fish  (p.  8).  Apricots  (fiep'iKOKKa),  he  says,  are  indigestible 
and  produce  poorness  of  blood  (p.  9).  His  work  contains  the  first 
description  of  Camphor,  which  he  says  is  the  resin  of  a  very  large 
Indian  tree ;  that  it  is  cold  and  dry  in  the  third  degree  ;  and  that  it  is 
used  with  much  advantage  in  acute  diseases,  especially  in  inflamma- 
tions (p.  35).  He  is  also  the  first  who  speaks  of  Musk,  of  which  the 
best  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  comes  from  a  town  to  the  east  of 
Khorasan;  the  black  musk  comes  from  India:  the  properties  attri- 
buted to  this  medicine  are  the  same  as  those  given  to  it  in  the  present 
day  (p.  41).  The  best  Cinnamon  comes  from  Mosul  (p.  32).  This 
work  was  first  published,  Basil.,  1538,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  8vo,  ed.  Lilius 
Greg.  Gyraldus,  ap.  Mich.  Isingrinium.  The  Latin  translation  was 
improved  and  published  separately,  8vo.,  Basil.,  1561,  ed.  Domiu. 
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Monthesaurus,  ap.  Pet.  Pernam.  The  best  edition  was  published 
Paris,  8vo,  1058,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  ed.  Mart.  Bogdan,  ap.  Dion.  Leohet  et 
Lud.  Billunium. 

Another  of  his  works,  entitled  2wo</<is  «ol  '  ATtdvuiapo.  Quantum  t« 
/col  <t't\oir6(puv  AoynaTwv,  '  Compendium  ot  Florcs  Naturulium  et 
Philosophoruin  Placitorum,'  ii  htill  in  manuscript  in  several  European 
libraries.  A  long  account  of  it  (extracted  from  Allatius,  'Do 
Simeonum  Scriptis')  is  given  by  Fabricius  ('  Bilioth.  Gr.,'  torn.  xL  p. 
323-320,  ed.  Harles). 

But  Simeon  Soth  is  better  known  in  tho  history  of  literature  than  in 
that  of  medicine,  as  having  translated  from  tho  Arabic  into  Greek  the 
work  known  under  the  namo  of  '  Pilpay's  Fables,'  in  which  "  fifteen 
moral  and  political  sentences  "  (says  Gibbon,  '  Decline  and  Fall,'  chap. 
42)  "  are  illustrated  in  a  series  of  apologues ;  but  the  composition  is 
intricate,  the  narrative  prolix,  and  the  precept  obvious  and  barren." 
[Pilpay.  |  He  is  also  said  to  have  translated  from  the  Persian  a 
fabulous  history  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  at  present  exist-*,  says 
Warton  ('Hist,  of  English  Poetry,'  vol.  i.  p.  129),  under  the  adopted 
namo  of  Callisthenes,  and  is  no  uncommon  manuscript  in  good 
libraries ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Simeon  Seth  is  tho  author 
of  this  work.  It  is  entitled  Bi'os  'AAt£dV5pou  rou  ManMyos  koI  ripctffij, 
'  De  Vita  et  Rebus  Qestis  Alexandri  Maeedonis  ; '  and  a  long  passage 
from  the  beginning  of  the  work  is  quoted  by  Abr.  Berkel  in  the  notes 
to  Stephanus  Byzautinus  (in  v.  Bouice<pd\€ia),  and  by  Fabricius, 
'Biblioth.  Gr.,'  torn,  xiv.,  p.  148-150  (ed.  Vet.).  This  fabulous 
narrativo  is  full  (as  might  be  expected)  of  prodigies  and  extravagancies, 
some  specimens  of  which  aro  given  by  Warton.  Of  all  the  romances 
on  the  subject  of  Alexander  the  Great,  this  was  for  some  centuries  the 
best  known  and  the  most  esteemed ;  and  it  was  most  probably  (says 
Warton)  very  soon  afterwards  translated  from  the  Greek  into  Latin, 
and  at  length  from  thence  into  French,  Italian,  and  German.  The 
Latin  translation  was  printed  at  Colon.  Argentorat.,  1189;  perhaps 
before,  for  in  the  Bodleian  Library  there  is  an  edition  in  4to,  without 
date,  supposed  to  have  been  printed  at  Oxford,  by  Fred.  Cowellis, 
about  the  year  14G8.  It  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  one  ..Esopus, 
or  by  Julius  Valerius ;  supposititious  names,  which  seem  to  have 
been  forged  by  tho  artifice  or  introduced  through  the  ignorance  of 
scribes  and  librarians.  This  Latin  translation  however  is  of  high 
antiquity  in  the  middle  age  of  learning;  for  it  ia  quoted  by  Gyraldus 
Cambrensis,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1190.  It  was  translated 
into  German  by  John  Hartlieb  Moller,  a  German  physician,  at  the 
command  of  Albert,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  published  at  August. 
Vindel.,  fol,  1478.  Scaliger  also  mentions  ('Epist.  ad  Casaubon,'  113, 
115)  a  translation  from  the  Latin  into  Hebrew  by  one  who  adopted 
the  name  of  Joseph  Gorionides,  called  Pseudo  Gorionides. 

SI'MMIAS  was  a  native  of  Thebes,  and  ia  said  to  have  been  a 
disciple  of  Philolaus.  He  was  a  friend  of  Socrates  (Plat.,  '  Crito,' 
p.  45,  B),  and  is  introduced  by  Plato  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  his 
'  Phaedon.'  (Diogenes  Laertius,  ii.  10,  124)  mentions  the  titles  of 
twenty-three  dialogues  which  were  in  his  time  attributed  to  Simmias, 
(Suidas,  v.  2i,u/uias),  but  none  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us. 

A  second  Simmias,  a  grammarian,  was  a  native  of  Rhodes,  and  pro- 
bably lived  about  the  year  B.C.  300.  He  is  said  to  have  written  a  work 
on  languages,  consisting  of  three  books,  and  a  collection  of  miscellaneous 
poems,  consisting  of  four  books.  (Suidas,  v.  2i(U/u'as ;  Strabo,  xiv. 
p.  655.)  Some  of  his  poems,  which  however  are  of  little  value,  are 
contained  in  the  '  Anthologia  Graeca.'  (Compare  Athen.,  vii.  p.  327 ; 
xi.  p.  472  and  491.) 

A  third  Simmias,  who  lived  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Olympiads,  wrote  a  work  called  'ApxawXoyla  tuv  2ajuiW,  of  which 
nothing  has  come  down  to  us.  Suidas  confounds  this  historian  with 
Simmias  the  grammarian. 

SIMNEL,  LAMBERT.  [Henry  VII.] 
*  SIMON,  J OHN,  a  distinguished  surgeon,  and  medical  officer  of 
the  General  Board  of  Health.  He  was  educated  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession at  King's  College.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  1838,  and  was  appointed  shortly  after  assistant-surgeon 
to  King's  College  Hospital,  and  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the 
medical  school  of  King's  College.  In  1844  he  was  nominated  a  Fellow 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  under  their  new  charter.  In  1S45  he 
obtained  the  Astley  Cooper  prize  of  3001.  for  the  best  essay  '  On  the 
Physiology  of  the  Thymus  Gland.'  He  likewise  contributed  a  paper  to 
the  '  Philosophical  Transactions  '  '  On  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the 
Thyroid  Gland.'  He  is  also  author  of  articles  in  the  '  Cyclopaedia  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,'  and  of  several  papers  on  various  surgical 
subjects  in  the  '  Medical  Times '  and  the  '  Lancet.'  On  the  recon- 
struction of  the  medical  school  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  he  was  invited 
to  take  the  chair  of  pathology,  and  to  become  surgeon  to  the  hospital 
It  is  however  in  connection  with  his  duties  as  a  medical  officer  of  health, 
that  he  is  best  known.  He  was  the  first  medical  man  who  held  this 
important  position  in  this  country,  being  appointed  medical  officer  to 
the  city  of  London  in  1S48.  His  annual  reports  on  the  Eanitary  condition 
of  this  part  of  the  metropolis  have  attracted  general  attention.  The 
ability  and  energy  he  displayed  in  this  new  public  sphere  induced  the 
government  to  offer  him  the  position  of  medical  officer  to  the  General 
Board  of  Health.  In  this  position  be  has  published  several  reports 
on  sanitary  questions,  which  have  fully  maintained  the  reputation  he 
had  acquired  aa  medical  officer  of  health  in  the  city  of  London. 
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SIMON  MACCABEUS,  or  MATTHES,  surnamed  Thasi,  was 
the  second  son  of  Mattathias,  and  brother  of  Judas  Maccabacus  and 
Jonathan  Apphus.  Mattathias,  when  dying,  recommended  him  to  his 
brethren  as  their  counsellor  (1  Mace,  ii.  3).  He  distinguished  himself 
on  several  occasions  during  the  lives  of  Judas  and  Jonathan.  (1  Mace, 
v.  17;  x.  74;  2  Mace,  viii.  22;  xiv.  17).  Under  the  latter  he  was 
made,  by  Antiochus  Theos,  governor  over  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  Tyre  to  the  frontier  of  Egypt  (1  Mace,  xi.  59) ;  and  here 
he  took  the  fortified  towns  of  Bethsur  and  Joppa,  and  founded  Adida, 
in  the  plain  of  Sephela.    (1  Mace,  xi.  65 ;  sii.  33,  38.) 

After  the  treacherous  seizure  of  Jonathan  by  Trypho  [Jonathan 
Arm  us],  Simon  was  chosen  by  the  people  as  their  chief  (1  Mace,  xiii.); 
and,  according  to  Josephus  ('Antiq.,'  xiii.  6,  C),  as  high-priest  also. 
After  putting  Jerusalem  in  a  state  of  defence,  he  marched  out  to  meet 
Trypho,  who  did  not  venture  to  give  him  battle,  and  who  was  soon 
after  compelled  to  retreat  into  winter-quarters  in  Gilead,  where  he 
murdered  Jonathan  and  his  two  sons.  Simon  recovered  his  brother's 
corpse,  and  interred  it  in  his  father's  sepulchre  at  Modin,  and  built 
over  it  a  magnificent  mausoleum,  which  was  standing  in  the  time  of 
Eusebius.  About  this  time  (b.c.  143)  Trypho  had  murdered  Antiochus, 
and  proclaimed  himself  king.  Simon  immediately  declared  for  his 
competitor,  Demetrius  Nicator,  with  whom  he  made  a  very  favourable 
treaty,  whereby  Simon  was  recognised  prince  and  high-priest  of  the 
Jews,  all  claims  upon  whom  for  tribute  Demetrius  relinquished,  and 
consented  to  bury  in  oblivion  their  offences  against  him.  Thus  the 
Jews  became  onco  more  free  and  independent,  and  they  began  to 
reckon  from  this  period  (170  Aer.  Seleuc. ;  B.C.  143-142)  a  new  civil 
era,  which  is  used  on  the  coins  of  Simon  as  well  as  by  Josephus  and 
the  author  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  (1  Mace,  xiii.  41.).  The 
last  remains  of  their  bondage  to  the  Syrians  were  removed  in  the 
next  year  by  the  surrender  of  the  Syrian  garrison  in  the  citadel  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  succeeding  period  of  peace  was  employed  by  Simon  in  extending 
and  consolidating  his  power,  and  improving  the  condition  of  his  people. 
He  made  a  harbour  at  Joppa,  established  magazines  and  armouries, 
improved  the  laws  and  administered  them  with  vigour,  restored  the 
religious  rites,  and  renewed  the  treaties  of  alliance  which  Jonathan  had 
made  with  the  Romans  and  Spartans.  (1  Mace,  xiv.,  xv.)  In  the 
year  B.C.  141,  the  people  met  at  Jerusalem,  and  registered  a  public  act 
recounting  the  services  of  the  house  of  Mattathias,  and  recognising 
Simon  and  his  heirs  as  perpetual  prince  and  high-priest  of  the  Jews  : 
and  this  act  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Demetrius.  (1  Mace,  xiv. 
35.)  After  the  capture  of  Demetrius  by  the  Parthians,  his  successor 
Antiochus  Sidetes  renewed  the  treaty  with  Simon,  allowed  him  to 
coin  money,  and  declared  Jerusalem  a  free  and  holy  city.  Soon  after- 
wards however  Antiochus  not  only  n-fused  to  ratify  this  treaty,  but 
demanded  of  Simon  the  surrender  of  several  fortified  places,  including 
the  citadel  on  Mount  Zion,  or  the  payment  of  1000  talents.  Simon 
refused  these  demands,  and  Antiochus  sent  a  large  army  into  Palestine, 
which  was  soon  however  driven  back  by  John  Hyrcanus  and  Judas, 
the  sons  of  Simon  (B.C.  139-138).  For  the  next  three  years  the  Jews 
again  enjoyed  a  season  of  tranquillity,  during  which  Simon  occupied 
himself  in  inspecting  and  improving  the  state  of  the  country.  In  the 
course  of  his  tour  he  visited  his  son-in-law  Ptolemteus,  at  the  castle  of 
Doc,  where  he  and  his  two  sons  Mattathias  and  Judas  were  treacher- 
ously put  to  death  by  Ptolemseus,  who  aimed  at  the  principality  of 
Judoea  (b.c.  135).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  surviving  son  John 
Hyrcanus.   [Hyrcanus,  John;  Asm.on.eans  ;  Maccabees.] 

The  coinage  of  Simon  is  the  first  of  which  we  have  any  historical 
account  among  the  Jews. 

(Josephus,  Antiq.;  Prideaux,  Connection;  Jahn,  Hebrew  Common- 
wealth ;  Winer,  Biblisches  Realworterbuch.) 

SIMON  MAGUS,  that  is,  the  '  magician,'  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  as  having  imposed  upon  the  people  of  Samaria  by  magical 
practices.  When  Philip  the  Deacon  preached  the  gospel  at  Samaria, 
Simon  was  among  those  who  received  baptism  at  his  hands.  But 
when  Peter  and  John  came  down  to  Samaria,  and  Simon  perceived 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  received  by  those  upon  whom  they  laid  their 
hands,  he  offered  them  money  if  they  would  give  him  the  same 
power.  Peter  vehemently  rebuked  him,  and  he  showed  some  appear- 
ance of  penitence  (Acts  viii.  9-24) ;  but  the  early  Christian  writers 
represent  him  as  afterwards  becoming  one  of  the  chief  opponents  of 
Christianity.  According  to  them  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Gnostic 
heresy,  and  was  addicted  to  magical  practices  and  to  abominable 
vices.  After  travelling  through  several  provinces,  endeavouring  as  he 
went  to  spread  his  errors  and  to  damage  Christianity  as  much  as 
possible,  he  came  to  Rome,  where  it  is  said  that  he  worked  miracles 
which  gained  him  many  followers,  and  obtained  for  him  the  favour  of 
Nero.  At  last,  as  he  was  exhibiting  in  the  emperor's  presence  the 
feat  of  flying  through  the  air  in  a  fiery  chariot,  which  he  was  enabled 
to  perform  by  the  aid  of  daemons,  the  united  prayers  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  who  were  present  on  the  occasion,  prevailed  against  him,  and 
the  daemons  threw  him  to  the  ground.  There  are  also  other  marvel- 
lous stones  about  his  life  and  doctrines.  (Calmet,  Dictionary;  Winer, 
Biblisches  Realworterbuch  ;  Lardner,  Credibility.) 

SIMON  MATTHES.   [Simon  Maccabeus.] 

SIMON,  RICHARD,  was  born  at  Dieppe,  in  Normandy,  May  13, 
1G38.   After  he  had  finished  bis  studies,  he  entered  into  the  Congre- 
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gation  of  the  Oratory,  and  became  lecturer  on  philosophy  at  the 
College  of  Juilly.  Being  summoned  by  his  superiors  to  Paris,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity,  and  made  great  progress  in 
oriental  learning.  There  being  a  valuable  collection  of  oriental 
manuscripts  in  the  Oratory  of  Rue  St.  Honore",  Simon  was  dirocted  to 
make  a  catalogue  of  them,  which  he  did  with  great  skill.  In  1668  he 
returned  to  Juilly,  and  resumed  his  lectures  on  philosophy,  and  two 
years  after  published  his  defence  of  a  Jew  whom  the  parliament  of 
Metz  condemned  to  be  burned  on  the  charge  of  having  murdered  a 
Christian  child  :  '  Factum  pour  le  Juif  de  Metz,'  &e,  Paris,  1670.  In 
the  following  year,  with  a  view  to  show  that  the  opinions  of  the  Greek 
Church  are  not  materially  different  from  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
with  respect  to  the  Sacrament,  he  published  his  'Fides  Ecclcsiao 
Oricntalis,'  8vo,  Paris,  1671,  and  4to,  1682.  This  work,  which  is  a 
translation  of  one  of  tho  tracts  of  Gabriel,  metropolitan  of  Philadel- 
phia, with  notes,  Simon  gave  as  a  supplement  to  the  first  volume  of 
the  '  Perpetuity  of  the  Faith  respecting  the  Eucharist,'  whose  authors 
he  accused  of  having  committed  many  gross  errors,  and  not  having 
sufficiently  answered  the  objections  raised  by  the  Protestant  minister 
Jean  Claude,  in  his  '  Reponse  au  Traito"  de  la  Perp6tuitd  de  la  Foi  sur 
rEucharistie.'  [Claude,  Jean.]  This  involved  him  in  a  contro- 
versy with  the  writers  of  Port-Royal,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
opposition  which  he  afterwards  met  with  from  the  learned  of  his  own 
communion.  His  next  publication,  which  came  out  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Recared  Simeon,  was  a  French  translation  of  the  work  of  Leo 
of  Modena :  '  Ceremonies  et  Coutumes  qui  s'observent  aujourd'hui 
parmi  les  Juifs,'  12mo,  Paris,  1674.  A  second  edition  appeared  in 
1681,  under  the  name  of  the  Sieur  de  Simonville,  containing  also  a 
supplement  respecting  the  Caraites  and  the  Samaritans,  and  a  com- 
parison between  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jews  and  the  discipline  of  tho 
Church.  In  1675  he  published  the  'Voyage  de  Mont  Liban,'  from  the 
Italian  of  Dandini,  with  notes,  and  about  the  same  time  his  '  Factum 
du  Prince  de  Neubourg,  abb<5  de  Feschamps,  contre  les  Religicux  de 
cette  Abbaye,'  in  which  work,  as  was  usual  with  him,  he  took  an 
opportunity  to  attack  the  Benedictines.  But  the  work  which  ren- 
dered him  most  famous  is  his  '  Histoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament,' 
which  immediately  after  its  publication  (8vo,  Paris,  1678)  was  sup- 
pressed on  the  ground  that  it  contained  doctrines  dangerous  to  reli- 
gion and  to  the  Church.  The  work,  however,  was  so  much  admired 
for  its  learning  and  criticism,  that  it  was  reprinted  the  year  after,  and 
translated  into  Latin  at  Amsterdam,  1681,  and  into  English  at  Lon- 
don, 4to,  1682,  by  John  Hampden.  After  the  publication  of  hia 
'  Histoire  Critique,'  Simou  left  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and 
repaired  to  Belleville,  a  village  near  Caux,  where  he  held  a  curacy  ; 
but  in  1682  he  resigned  his  office  and  removed  to  Dieppe,  and  thence 
to  Paris  to  renew  his  studies  and  make  arrangements  for  the  publica- 
tion of  other  works.  In  1684  he  published  at  Frankfurt 1  Histoire  de 
l'Origine  et  du  Progres  des  Revenues  Eccle'siastiques,'  under  the  name 
of  Jerome  a  Costa,  of  which  a  second  edition  appeared  at  the  same 
place  in  2  vols.  8vo,  1709.  Iu  the  same  year  (1684)  he  printed  in 
London  his  '  Disquisitiones  Criticse  de  variis  per  diversa  Loca  et 
Tempora  Bibliorum  Editionibus,'  which  was  immediately  translated 
into  English.  In  1688  he  published  at  Frankfurt,  under  the  namo  of 
John  Reuchlin,  'Dissertation  Critique  sur  la  Nouvelle  Bibliotheque 
des  Auteurs  Eccle'siastiques  par  Du  Pin,'  in  which  he  defends  some 
opinions  contained  in  his  '  Histoire  Critique,'  which  had  been  contro- 
verted by  Du  Pin.  His  next  publication  was  '  Histoire  Critique  du 
Nouveau  Testament,'  4to,  Rotterdam,  1689,  an  English  version  of 
which  appeared  the  same  year  at  London.  Besides  the  above,  Simon 
was  the  author  or  editor  of  many  other  works.  He  was  unques- 
tionably a  man  of  profound  learning  and  great  acuteness,  and  he 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  lessen  the  authority  of  his  own 
church ;  but  a  love  of  controversy,  in  all  its  bitterness,  and  too  great 
a  propensity  to  depreciate  and  abuse  those  who  happened  not  to 
acquiesce  in  his  opinions,  rendered  him  equally  obnoxious  to  Pro- 
testants and  Roman  Catholics.  He  died  at  Dieppe,  in  April,  1712,  in 
the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

SIMO'NIDES  was  a  native  of  Iulis,  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  and  was 
born  about  B.C.  556.  His  father's  name  was  Leoprepes,  and  his  grand- 
father's Simonides,  who  was  also  a  poet. 

Simonides  is  said  to  have  obtained  great  fame  as  a  poet  at  an  early 
age.  He  appears  to  have  remained  in  Ceos  till  about  B.C.  525,  when 
he  removed  to  Athens,  where  he  was  honourably  received  by  Hippar- 
chus,  and  became  acquainted  with  Anacreon  and  Lasus  (Plato,  '  Hip- 
parch.,'  p.  228 ;  ^Elian,  '  Var.  Hist.,'  viii.  2).  After  the  murder  of 
Hipparchus,  he  took  refuge  with  the  Aleuadse  and  Scopadae  in  Thes- 
saly,  whose  praises  he  celebrated  in  some  of  his  poems  (Theocrit.,  xvi. 
34,  &e,  with  the  Schol. ;  compare  Plato,  '  Protagor.,'  p.  333).  How 
long  Simonides  remained  in  Thessaly  is  not  known ;  but  after  the 
battle  of  Marathon  (b.c.  490)  we  find  him  again  at  Athens.  For  the 
next  ten  years  he  appears  to  have  lived  chiefly  at  Athens,  and  to  have 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  his  art.  After  the  banishment  of 
Themistocles  and  the  death  of  Pausanias,  with  both  of  whom  he  lived 
on  intimate  terms,  he  retired  to  Hieron's  court  at  Syracuse  (^Elian, 
♦Var.  Hist.,'  ix.  1 ;  iv.  15),  where  he  died,  B.C.  467,  in  his  ninetieth  year. 

Most  of  the  poems  of  Simonides  are  lost ;  but  enough  have  come 
down  to  us  to  enable  us  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  merits  of  his 
poetry,  and  to  justify  the  panegyrics  which  the  ancient  writers  bestow 
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upon  him.  lie  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  tlio  elegiac  poets, 
and  particularly  excelled  in  the  pathetic,  as  we  see  in  his  '  Lament  of 
Dana;  '  and  iu  other  romaius  of  his  poetry.  Ho  is  stated  to  havo  had 
the  superiority  over  iEsohylus  iu  au  elegy  which  lie  composed  iu 
honour  of  thoso  who  died  at  Marathon,  when  the  Athenians  instituted 
a  contest  of  the  chief  poets.  But  some  of  Siuiouides's  best  poems 
are  epigrams,  which  species  of  poetry  he  carried  to  greater  perfec- 
tion than  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  Persian  war  gave  constant 
employment  to  his  muse,  as  he  was  frequently  employed  by  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  Greece  to  adorn  with  inscriptions  the  tombs  of  those 
who  fell,  and  the  votive  offerings  which  wore  dedicated  iu  the  various 
temples.  We  still  possess  several  of  his  epigrams  belonging  to  this 
period.  Of  these  ono  of  the  most  celebrated  is  upon  the  Spartans 
who  fell  at  Thermopylae  :  "Stranger,  tell  the  Lacedaemonians  that  wo 
are  lying  here  iu  obedience  to  their  laws ;  "  and  another  upon  the 
Athenians  who  fell  at  Marathon  :  "  Fighting  in  the  van  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Athenians  at  Marathon  destroyed  the  power  of  the  glittering 
Medians."  Simouides  also  celebrated  the  sea-tights  of  Artemisium  and 
Salamis  in  two  larger  poems,  which  are  often  referred  to  by  ancient 
writers,  but  of  which  no  fragments  have  come  down  to  us. 

The  remains  of  the  poems  of  Simouides  havo  been  published  by  F. 
G.  Schneidewin,  under  the  title  of  '  Simonidis  Carmiuum  Iteliqucc/ 
Bruns.,  8vo,  1835.  The  Greek  letters  E,  XI,  are  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Simonides,  who  is  also  stated  to  have  converted  the  sign 
of  the  aspirate  H  into  a  long  e. 

Simouides  of  Ceos  must  not  be  confounded  with  Simonides  of 
Amorgus,  which  is  au  island  not  far  from  Faros.  The  latter  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Archilochus,  aud  flourished  from  B.C.  693  to  G62.  He 
wrote  iambics,  in  which  he  attacked  private  persons,  aud  of  which  a 
few  fragments  have  come  down  to  us.  He  also  wrote  a  satirical  poem 
upon  women  iu  the  iambic  metre,  which  is  still  extant.  The  frag- 
ments of  his  poems  have  been  published  by  Welcker,  Bonn,  1835. 

(Muller's  History  of  the  Literature  of  Greece,  p.  125,  &c,  140 ;  Bode's 
Geschichtc  der  Lyrischen  Dichtkunst  der  Hellenen,  vol.  i.,  p.  318,  &c. ; 
vol.  ii.,  p.  122,  &c.) 

SIMPLI'CIUS,  a  native  of  Tibur,  succeeded  Hilarius  as  bishop  of 
Rome,  in  467.  He  had  a  controversy  with  Acacias,  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, about  precedence.  Simplicius  dedicated  several  churches 
at  Rome  to  particular  saints,  and  he  also  framed  several  regulations 
concerning  the  discipline  of  the  clergy  of  Rome.    He  died  in  483. 

SIMPLI'CIUS  was  a  native  of  Cilicia,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Justiuian.  He  had  been  trained  iu  the  study  of  philosophy  by  Am- 
monius,  and  appears  to  have  been  eagaged  in  teaching  at  Athens  when 
Justinian  issued,  the  decree  which  imposed  perpetual  silence  on  the 
few  yet  remaining  votaries  of  heathen  science  and  superstition  in  that 
city.  Simplicius  and  six  of  his  philosophic  friends,  who  were  resolved 
not  to  abandon  the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  left  Athens,  to  seek 
in  a  foreign  land  the  freedom  which  was  denied  to  them  at  home. 
They  went  to  Persia,  where  Chosroes  then  reigned,  expecting  to  find  all 
their  hopes  realised  ;  but  when  they  saw  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  the 
East,  they  repented  of  the  steps  which  they  had  taken,  aud  declared 
that  they  would  rather  die  on  the  borders  of  the  empire  than  enjoy 
the  favours  and  the  wealth  which  the  barbarian  monarch  might  bestow 
upon  them.  They  returned  to  their  country;  and  Chosroes,  in  a 
treaty  which  he  at  the  time  concluded  with  the  Greek  emperor, 
stipulated  that  the  seven  philosophers  who  had  visited  his  court  should 
be  exempt  from  the  penal  laws  which  Justinian  enacted  against  his 
pagan  subjects.  Simplicius  and  his  friends,  after  their  return,  lived  in 
peace  and  retirement  at  Athens,  where  they  devoted  the  remainder 
of  their  lives  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  enjoying  the  reputation  of 
being  wise  and  virtuous  men. 

Simplicius  wrote  Commentaries  on  Aristotle's  Categorise,  Physica, 
Be  Ccelo,  and  De  Anima.  One  of  his  objects  in  these  commentaries  is 
to  reconcile  the  Platonic  and  Stoic  systems  with  the  Peripatetic  school, 
to  which  he  himself  belonged.  They  are  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
extant  Greek  commentaries  on  Aristotle ;  for  Simplicius  possessed  a 
profound  knowledge  of  his  author,  as  well  as  of  other  philosophical 
writers  of  antiquity;  and  as  he  frequently  quotes  the  opinions  of 
ancient  philosophers  whose  works  are  no  longer  extant,  his  commenta- 
ries are  a  fruitful  source  for  those  who  wish  to  study  the  history  of 
ancient  philosophy.  His  commentaries  are  printed  in  some  of  the 
early  editions  of  Aristotle ;  they  are  also  contained  in  '  Scholia  iu 
Aristotelem,  collegit  Ch.  A.  Brandis,'  Berlin,  1836,  &c. 

Simplicius  also  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Enchiridion  of  Epicte- 
tus,  which  for  its  pure  and  noble  principles  of  morality  has  commanded 
the  admiration  of  all  ages.  The  best  separate  edition  of  this  com- 
mentary is  that  by  Schweighiiuser,  with  a  Latin  translation,  in  2  vols., 
Leipzig,  1800.  It  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  G.  Stanhope, 
London,  8vo,  1704;  into  French  by  Dacier,  Paris,  1715:  and  into 
German  by  Schulthess,  Zurich,  1778. 

SIMPSON,  THOMAS,  a  distinguished  English  mathematician,  was 
born  at  Morket-Boaworth  in  Leicestershire,  August  20,  1710.  He 
appears  even  in  his  boyhood  to  have  had  a  strong  inclination  for 
acquiring  information  by  reading  and  conversation ;  "but  his  father, 
who  was  a  weaver,  intending  that  he  should  follow  that  occupation, 
endeavoured  to  divert  him  from  a  pursuit  which  interfered  with  the 
labour  of  his  hands.  The  impulse  of  genius  however  prevailed  over 
the  remonstrances  of  the  parent,  and  the  youth,  having  quitted  his 


father's  hoiuo,  went  to  re«ide  at  Nuneaton,  where,  in  the  exereise  of 
his  trade,  he  obtained  tho  means  of  subsisting,  and  duiing  the 
interval  of  leisure  ho  indulged  his  taste  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge. 

Young  Simpson  was  led  to  the  study  of  mathematics  by  having 
accidentally  obtained  possession  of  a  copy  of  Cocker's  'Arithmetic,'  to 
which  was  annexed  a  short  treatise  on  algebra ;  and,  similarly  to  what 
is  related  of  Tycho  Brahe,  it  is  said  that  ho  applied  himself  to  a.stro- 
uomy  from  admiration  of  the  science  in  consequence  of  the  occurrence 
(iu  1724)  of  a  great  eclipse  of  tho  sun  at  the  time,  which  had  been  pre- 
dicted. It  is  added  that  au  itinerant  pedlar  aud  fortune-teller  instructed 
him  at  tho  same  time  in  the  mysteries  of  judicial  astrology,  and  this 
art  he  occasionally  practised  during  several  years. 

While  yet  a  stripling  ho  married  a  woman  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
the  widow  of  a  tailor  aud  the  mother  of  two  children,  of  whom  the 
younger  was  his  senior  by  two  years  ;  all  the  family  however  appear 
to  have  lived  together  iu  harmony,  Simpson  working  at  his  trade  by 
day,  and  increasing  his  income  by  keeping  a  private  school  in  the 
evenings.  In  1733  he  went  to  reside  at  Derby,  where  he  continued 
to  follow  tho  united  avocations  of  weaver  and  schoolmaster,  and  where 
he  found  means  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  mathematics.  With 
arithmetic,  geometry,  aud  algebra  he  was  already  acquainted  ;  and 
now,  having  obtained  a  loan  of  Stone's  translation  of  the  Marquis  de 
l'Hopital's  'Analyse  des  Iufinimens  Petits,'  he  was  enabled  by  the 
force  of  genius  and  unremitting  application  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  direct  and  inverse  method  of  fluxions.  Being  thus  qualified 
he  began  in  or  before  the  year  1735  to  write  answers  to  the  mathe- 
matical questions  in  the  '  Ladies  Diary,'  and  even  to  propose  questions 
for  solution  iu  that  work.  Some  of  the  questions  have  a  certain 
degree  of  intricacy,  and  they  afford  evidence  that,  at  this  time,  the 
scientific  attainments  of  Simpson,  considering  his  means,  mu-.t  have 
been  very  extensive. 

In  the  year  1735  or  1736  Simpson  came  to  London  and  took 
lodgings  in  Spitalfields,  where  at  first  he  both  worked  at  the  loom  and 
gave  instruction  as  he  had  done  in  the  country;  but  his  great  abilities 
becoming  known  to  the  world,  and  being  perhaps  more  conspicuous 
from  the  obscurity  of  his  situation,  he  was  enabled  to  give  up  his 
trade  aud  devote  himself  wholly  to  science.  Having  brought  hia 
family  to  the  metropolis,  he  established  himself  there  a3  a  teacher  of 
the  mathematics,  and  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  extending  his 
researches  into  the  highest  branches  of  the  science. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Derham,  Mr.  Simpson  was,  in  1743,  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich ; 
and  this  post  he  held  during  nearly  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  successful  in  acquiring  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  his 
pupils ;  and  while  exerting  himself  diligently  in  fulfilling  his  public 
duties,  he  found  time  to  compose  numerous  works  on  the  most 
abstruse  points  in  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences. 

In  1746  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  on 
account  of  the  mediocrity  of  his  circumstances  he  was  excused  the 
payment  of  the  admission  fee  and  the  annual  subscriptions  :  several  of 
his  mathematical  papers  were  printed  in  the  '  Transactions,'  but  most 
of  them  were  afterwards  republished  iu  the  volumes  of  his  works. 
In  17C0,  when  the  present  bridge  at  Blackfriars  was  about  to  be  built, 
Mr.  Simpson  was  consulted  with  other  mathematicians  concerning 
the  form  which  would  be  most  advantageous  for  the  arches;  he 
appears  in  consequence  to  have  taken  some  pains  in  investigating  the 
conditions  of  the  stability  of  vaults,  and  to  have  given  the  preference 
to  those  of  a  hemi-cylindrical  form,  but  he  did  not  live  to  complete 
the  work,  and  the  results  of  his  researches  have  never  been  made 
public. 

As  Mr.  Simpson  advanced  in  life,  he  became  gradually  a  prey  to 
melancholy,  which  appears  to  have  been  increased  by  the  influence  of 
bad  habits ;  his  mental  faculties  were  at  length  so  far  impaired  that 
he  became  incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1761  he  was  prevailed  on  to  retire  to  his 
native  town.  The  fatigues  of  the  journey  increased  his  disorder,  and 
he  died  May  14,  in  that  year,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age. 

Considering  the  circumstances  attending  Simpson's  early  life,  and 
the  laborious  occupation  in  which  he  was  afterwards  engaged,  it  is  not 
without  surprise  that  we  contemplate  the  number  of  works  which  he 
wrote,  and  the  profound  research  those  works  display.  His  first  pub- 
lication, which  came  out  in  1737,  was  entitled  '  A  New  Treatise  of 
Fluxions,'  in  which  the  direct  and  inverse  methods,  as  they  were 
called,  are  demonstrated  with  considerable  precision  and  perspicuity, 
and  agreeably  to  the  manner  of  Newton :  the  work  also  contains 
several  useful  applications  of  the  calculus  to  subjects  in  natural 
philosophy  and  astronomy.  Thirteen  years  afterwards,  that  is,  in 
1750,  he  published  '  The  Doctrine  and  Applications  of  Fluxions,' 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  and  which,  though  it 
embraces  the  same  subjects  as  form  the  body  of  the  1  Treatise,'  must 
from  the  numerous  improvements  it  contains,  be  considered  as  a 
separate  work. 

In  1740  Simpson  published  'A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Laws  of 
Chance,'  besides  '  Essays  on  several  subjects  in  Pure  and  Mixed  Mathe- 
matics,' and  two  years  afterwards  '  The  Doctrine  of  Annuities  and 
Reversions,'  with  tables  showing  the  values  of  single  and  joint  lives. 
These  works  were  followed,  in  1743,  by  '  Mathematical  Dissertations 
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on  Physical  and  Analytical  Subjects,'  among  which  will  be  found  an 
investigation  of  the  figure  of  a  planet  revolving  on  its  axis,  and  of  the 
force  of  attraction  at  the  surfaces  of  bodies  which  are  nearly  spherical; 
also  a  theory  of  the  tides  and  of  astronomical  refractions.  These 
dissertations  wer«  dedicated  to  Martin  Folkes,  Esq.,  the  president  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

'An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra '  was  published  in  1745 ;  'The 
Elements  of  Geometry,' in  1747;  and  in  the  next  year  'A  Tract  on 
Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,'  with  the  '  Theory  of  Logarithms.' 
With  the  '  Elements  of  Geometry  '  are  given  notes  in  which  are  sug- 
gested improvements  on  some  of  the  demonstrations  of  Euclid ;  but  in 
making  occasional  observations  on  the  notes  given  in  the  first  edition 
of  Dr.  Robert  Simson's  '  Euclid,'  for  example  on  the  note  to  the  first 
proposition  of  the  eleventh  book,  he  has  fallen  into  some  slight  inac- 
curacies which  have  been  remarked  on  in  the  succeeding  editions  of 
the  latter  work.  A  second  edition  of  Thomas  Simpson's  '  Geometry ' 
was  published  in  1760. 

In  the  year  1752  he  published  '  Select  Exercises  in  Mathematics,'  in 
which  are  given  many  geometrical  and  algebraical  problems,  with  their 
solutions,  and  a  theory  of  gunnery ;  but  his  last  and  most  valuable 
work  was  that  which  is  entitled  '  Miscellaneous  Tracts  '  (1754).  This 
consists  of  eight  separate  papers,  four  of  which  relate  to  pure  mathe- 
matics, and  the  others  to  physical  astronomy.  The  first  paper 
contains  investigations  for  determining  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
and  the  nutations  of  the  earth's  axis;  the  second  contains  equations 
for  correcting  the  place  of  a  planet  in  its  orbit  on  the  hypotheses  of 
Bullialdus  and  Scth  Ward  ;  and  the  third  is  on  the  manner  of  trans- 
ferring the  motion  of  a  comet  from  a  parabolical  to  an  elliptical 
orbit.  In  the  fourth  paper  are  explained  the  advantages,  in  point  of 
accuracy,  which  arise  from  using  a  mean  of  several  astronomical 
observations  instead  of  one  single  observation.  The  fifth  contains  the 
determination  of  certain  fluents  ;  the  sixth,  the  resolution  of  algebraic 
equations  by  means  of  surd  divisors ;  and  the  seventh,  a  general  rule 
for  the  resolution  of  isoperimetrical  propositions.  The  eighth  paper 
contains  the  resolution  of  some  important  problems  in  astronomy ;  the 
propositions  in  the  third  and  ninth  sections  of  the  first  book  of 
Newton's 'Principia' are  demonstrated,  and  the  general  equations  are 
applied  to  the  determination  of  the  lunar  orbit. 

In  order  that  the  merit  of  this  last  paper  may  be  rightly  appreciated, 
it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  about  the  year  1745  the  modern 
analysis  was  first  applied  to  the  determination  of  the  elements 
of  the  orbits  of  the  earth,  moon,  and  planets ;  these  bodies  being 
supposed  to  perturbate  each  other's  motions  by  their  mutual  attrac- 
tions, as  well  as  to  be  subject  to  the  general  attraction  of  the  sun. 
In  the  prosecution  of  the  research,  the  mathematicians  Clairaut, 
D'Alembert,  and  Euler  particularly  investigated  the  effect  of  the 
sun's  attraction  in  causing  a  progression  of  the  apogee  of  the  moon's 
orbit,  which  progression,  being  a  remarkable  consequence  of  perturba- 
tion, was  considered  as  a  test  of  the  correctness  of  the  general  principle 
and  law  of  attraction  which  had  been  assumed  by  Newton.  The  first 
efforts  of  M.  Clairaut  showed  an  amount  of  progression  in  the  period 
of  a  revolution  of  the  moon  about  the  earth,  equal  to  about  half  only 
of  that  which  had  been  determined  from  astronomical  observations 
('Me'nioires  de  l'Acad^mie,'  1747);  and  it  is  remarkable  that  both 
D'Alembert  and  Euler  obtained  at  the  same  time  a  like  erroneous 
result.  This  circumstance  at  first  caused  some  doubts  to  be  enter- 
tained of  the  truth  of  Newton's  hypothesis,  that  the  force  of  attraction 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance :  but  the  process  employed 
by  the  three  mathematicians  being  one  of  successive  approximations 
only,  it  was  afterwards  discovered  by  Clairaut  that,  on  continuing  the 
process,  the  second  step  in  the  approximation  produced  a  quantity 
nearly  equal  to  that  which  had  been  obtained  by  the  first  step  ;  and 
thus  the  computed  progression  was  found  to  coincide  with  the 
results  of  observation.  Now  Simpson,  employing  a  differential  equation 
of  motion  like  that  which  had  been  used  by  the  foreign  mathema- 
ticians, obtained  the  values  of  its  terms  by  means  of  indeterminate 
coefficients  ;  a  method  which  entirely  avoided  the  inaccuracy  resulting 
from  the  species  of  approximation  which  they  had  adopted ;  and  thus 
he  arrived  at  once  at  the  true  value  of  the  progression. 

The  '  Tracts '  were  not  published  till  seven  years  after  Clairaut's 
'  M^moire '  came  out,  and  it  appears  that,  in  the  interval,  that  mathema- 
tician during  a  visit  to  England  had  an  interview  with  Simpson ;  the 
latter  states  however,  in  the  preface  to  his  '  Tracts,'  that  previously 
to  having  had  any  communication  with  M.  Clairaut,  he  had  discovered 
that  the  movement  of  the  moon's  apogee  could  be  accounted  for  on 
the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Simpson  had  the  merit  of  arriving  at  a  determination 
which  served  to  confirm  the  truth  of  that  law  by  a  process  entirely  his 
own :  the  whole  investigation  exhibits  profound  mathematical  skill, 
and  fully  entitles  him  to  the  character  of  having  been  one  of  the 
ablest  analysts,  for  all  the  purposes  of  practical  science,  of  which  the 
country  can  boast. 

Mr.  Simpson  continued  during  the  whole  of  his  life  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  '  Ladies'  Diary,'  of  which  work  he  was  the  editor  from 
1754  to  1760. 

*SIMROCK,  KARL,  was  born  on  August  28,  1802,  at  Bonn,  in  the 
Prussian  Rhein  Provinz,  where  his  father  kept  a  music  shop.  His 
early  education  was  received  in  the  Lyceum  established  in  Bonn  by 


the  French,  when  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 
After  it  again  became  a  portion  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  he  entered, 
in  1818,  the  University  there,  and  studied  law,  which  study  he  con- 
tinued at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1822,  and  in  1823  entered  the 
service  of  the  Prussian  government  in  the  law  department.  His  study 
of  the  law  had,  however,  not  diminished  his  attachment  to  the  study 
of  ancient  German  poetry  and  legends,  and  in  1827  he  published 
a  translation  of  the  '  Niebelungenlied,'  which  has  gone  through  several 
editions  :  to  this,  in  1840,  he  added  translations  of  'Twenty  SongB  of 
the  Niebelungen,'  which  Lachmann  had  pronounced  to  be  genuine.  In 
1830,  he  published  a  translation  of  the  '  Armen  Heinrich'  (Poor  Henry), 
of  Hartmann  von  der  Aue  ;  and  soon  after,  an  original  poem  written 
on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  French  revolution  in  that  year, 
occasioned  his  dismissal  from  the  Prussian  service.  Since  that  time 
he  has  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  favourite  pursuit,  for  which  his 
poetical  talents,  his  German  predilections,  and  his  deep  philological 
knowledge  of  the  language  used  by  the  national  poets  in  the  middle 
ages,  peculiarly  fitted  him.  His  information  however  is  not  confined 
to  this  branch  of  literaturo  or  to  his  own  tongue.  In  1831,  in  con- 
junction with  Echtermayer  and  Henschel,  was  published,  '  Quellen 
des  Shakspeare  in  Novellen,  Mahrchen,  und  Sagen,'  ('  Sources  of 
Shakspeare's  Plots  in  Novels,  Tales,  and  Legends ').  In  this  he  had 
the  greatest  share,  and  the  remarks  on  the  plots,  in  which  he  traces 
them  to  their  remotest  sources  (sometimes  rather  fancifully),  and 
produces  strong  presumptive  proof  that  Shakspere's  knowledge  of 
languages  must  have  been  much  more  extensive  than  has  been 
generally  supposed,  was  wholly  his  own.  They  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  edited  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  and  published  by  the 
Shakspere  Society  in  1850.  In  1832  also  he  published  a  single  volume 
entitled  'Der  Novellenschatz  des  Italiener '  ('The  Novel- Treasure  of 
the  Italians').  In  conjunction  with  Wackernagel,  he  completed,  in 
1 833,  a  translation,  with  explanations,  of  '  Gedichte  Walthers  von  der 
Vogelweide  '  ('  Poems  by  Walter  of  the  Birdmeadow,'  though  Vogel- 
weide  is  here  a  proper  name),  of  which  the  valuable  remarks  at  the 
end  of  the  second  volume  are  all  Simrock's.  In  1835,  he  wrote  an 
original  poem  called  '  Wieland  der  Schmied.  Deutsche  Heldensage ' 
('  Wayland  the  Smith,  a  German  heroic  poem ').  It  consists  of  twenty- 
four  adventures  of  the  old  German  hero,  written  in  the  ballad  style  ; 
to  which  were  added  a  few  ballads  and  romances  founded  on  other 
legends,  all  deeply  impressed  with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  lays,  and 
of  great  excellence.  They  were  received  with  great  favour :  as  were 
also  his  '  Rheinsagen  aus  dem  Munde  des  Volks  und  Deutscher  Dichter; 
fiir  Schule,  Haus,  und  Wanderschaft'  ('Legends  of  the  Rhine,  from 
the  Mouths  of  the  People  and  from  German  Poets;  for  Schools, 
Families,  and  for  Travelling'),  of  which  a  third  edition  was  published 
in  1841.  It  follows  the  course  of  the  Rhine  from  its  mouth  upwards, 
illustrating  the  places  by  the  legends  connected  with  them,  some  of 
which  are  ancient,  but  the  most  either  by  himself  or  other  modern 
German  writers.  In  1839,  he  also  wrote  '  Das  Malerische  und  Roman  - 
tische  Rheiuland '  ('  The  Picturesque  and  Romantic  Rhineland '),  a 
description  of  the  district  for  the  use  of  travellers  and  others.  He 
next  resumed,  and  carried  out  to  the  extent  of  many  small  volumes, 
'  Die  Deutscher  Volksbiicher '  ('  Books  for  the  German  People '), 
originally  commenced  by  Marbach,  which  he  continued  from  1839  to 
1847.  The  collection  contains  a  large  number  of  German  tales  and 
legends,  and  many  which  appear  to  be  a  common  property  of  Europe, 
such  as  '  Patient  Grizel,'  '  TriBtan  and  Isolde,'  &c.  In  1842,  he 
published  a  translation  of  '  Parzival  und  Triturel,'  by  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach.  And  in  order  to  give  a  poetical  representation  of 
German  heroic  poetry,  partly  by  translations  and  partly  by  his  own 
productions,  he  commenced  in  1843,  '  Das  Heldenbuch '  (' The  Book 
of  Heroes'),  of  which  several  volumes  have  been  published.  The 
first  contained  a  translation  of  '  Gudrun ;'  and  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  '  Das  Amelungenlied,'  an  original  poem  which  was  opened  in  his 
'Wieland.'  In  1844,  a  collection  of  his  own  poems,  ballads,  and 
romances  were  published,  which  have  become  extensively  popular. 
Indeed,  few  poets  have  ever  on  so  large  a  scale  so  thoroughly  imbued 
themselves  with  the  spirit  of  ancient  poetry,  and  so  successfully 
imitated  its  simplicity  and  energy. 

In  1850,  he  was  created  Professor  of  the  German  language  and 
literature  in  the  University  of  Bonn.  In  1851,  he  published  a  most 
successful  translation  of  the  '  Lieder  des  Edda '  ('  Lays  of  the  Edda ') ; 
a  'Handbuch  der  Deutschen  Mythologie,'  in  1852;  and  an  'Altdeut- 
sches  Lesebuch  in  neu  deutscher  Sprache '  ('  Reading  Book  of  old 
German  Authors  in  Modern  Language '),  in  1854. 

SIMSON,  ROBERT,  one  of  the  many  mathematicians  who  have 
given  a  lustre  to  the  universities  of  Scotland,  was  a  son  of  Mr.  J ohn 
Simson,  of  Kirton  Hall  in  Ayrshire,  and  was  born  in  October  1687. 
About  the  year  1701  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where 
he  acquired  that  proficiency  in  the  learned  languages  which  he 
retained  during  all  his  life,  and  at  the  same  time  he  made  considerable 
progress  in  moral  philosophy  and  theology,  being  destined  by  his 
father  for  the  church.  Young  Simson  soon  however  found  a  pursuit 
more  congenial  to  his  taste  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  chiefly 
of  the  ancient  geometry  :  to  this  subject  he  applied  himself  at  first  as  a 
relief  from  what  he  considered  as  a  more  laborious  occupation,  and  it 
became  at  length  almost  the  sole  employment  of  his  life. 

In  1710  Mr.  Simson  made  a  visit  to  London,  where  he  remained 
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aliuut  a  year,  and  where  ho  bocamo  acquainted  with  Dr.  Ilalloy,  Mr. 
Caswell,  Dr.  Juriu,  and  Mr.  Ditton  ;  from  the  conversation  of  tlio  last 
gentleman,  who  was  then  mathematical  master  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
he  gained,  not  as  a  pupil,  but  as  a  friend,  a  considerable  accession  to 
his  knowledge  of  science. 

On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Robert  Sinclair,  Mr.  Simson  was  appointed, 
in  1711,  to  succeed  him  as  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  He  then  applied  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
regularly  gave  lectures  on  five  days  in  each  week  during  the  session  of 
seven  months.  This  practice  he  continued  for  nearly  fifty  years ;  but 
in  1758,  being  then  seventy-one  years  of  age,  he  was  obliged  to  employ 
an  assistant,  and  three  years  afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williamson,  who 
had  been  one  of  his  pupils,  was  appointed  his  successor. 

In  1735  Dr.  Simson  published  in  4to  a  'Treatise  on  Conic  Sections,' 
and  a  second  edition  in  1750  :  in  this  work  the  investigations  are 
conducted  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  geometry,  and  proposi- 
tions are  introduced  expressly  that  it  might  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  treatise  of  Apollonius  on  the  samo  subject. 

By  the  advice,  it  is  said,  of  Dr.  Halley,  Simson  early  directed  his 
attention  to  a  restoration  of  the  works  of  the  Greek  geometers,  and  his 
first  effort  was  made  on  the  porisms  of  Euclid ;  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
analysis  which  is  only  known  from  the  short  account  in  the  works  of 
Pappus.  In  this  difficult  task  however  he  succeeded,  but  his  '  Tract' 
on  the  subject  was  not  published  till  after  his  death.  Having  acquired 
a  Bort  of  key  to  that  analysis,  he  undertook  a  restoration  of  the  '  loci 
plani '  of  Apollonius,  and  this  he  completed  about  the  year  1738. 
The  work  was  first  published  in  1746,  and  Dr.  Simson  acquired  by  it 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  elegant  geometers  of  the  age. 
Another  subject  on  which  the  peculiar  talents  of  Dr.  Simson  were 
exercised,  was  the  '  sectio  dcterminata '  of  Apollonius,  and  this  also  he 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  restore.  The  work  appears  to  have  been  com- 
menced at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  but  it  was  only  published,  along 
with  the  Porisms,  after  his  death. 

A  perfect  edition  of  the  principal  part  of  Euclid's  '  Elements '  was 
the  next  object  of  Dr.  Simson's  labours.  Numerous  errors  were 
known  to  exist  in  the  Greek  copies,  and  the  correction  of  these  was  a 
task  worthy  of  a  scholar  who  had  made  the  ancient  geometry  almost 
exclusively  his  study.  An  edition  of  the  '  Elements '  and  of  the 
'  Data '  was  published  in  4to  about  1758,  and  the  work  has  always 
enjoyed  a  high  character  both  for  precision  in  the  definitions  and 
accuracy  in  the  demonstrations.  It  is  probable  that  the  British 
mathematician  has  even  corrected  errors  which  existed  in  the  original 
text,  though  his  high  regard  for  Euclid  has  led  him  to  assume  that  all 
those  which  he  has  discovered  have  arisen  from  the  negligence  or 
unskilfulness  of  the  ancient  editors  or  copyists.  Having  been  very 
generally  used  for  the  purposes  of  elementary  instruction,  many 
editions  of  this  work  have  since  been  published. 

After  his  retirement  Dr.  Simson  employed  himself  chiefly  in  correct- 
ing his  mathematical  writings ;  but  though  he  had  several  works 
nearly  fit  for  publication,  he  printed  none  except  a  new  edition  of 
Euclid's  '  Data.'  He  was  seriously  ill  only  during  a  few  weeks  pre- 
viously to  his  death,  which  took  place  October  1,  1768,  in  the  eighty- 
first  year  of  his  age. 

In  1776  Earl  Stanhope  published,  at  his  own  expense,  and  for 
private  circulation,  the  above-mentioned  restorations  of  Euclid's  books 
of  Porisms,  and  of  the  two  books  of  Apollonius  '  De  Sectione  Deter- 
minata :'  together  with  these  works  the  same  nobleman  published  a 
tract  on  the  limits  of  ratios  and  another  on  logarithms,  both  of  which 
had  also  been  written  by  Dr.  Simson.  An  edition  of  the  works  of 
Pappus  was  found  among  the  Doctor's  manuscripts,  and  was  sent  by 
his  executors  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Dr.  Simson,  though  devoted  to  geometry,  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  modern  analysis,  and  the  latter  was  occasionally  the  subject  of 
his  college  lectures ;  it  is  however  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  of  his 
time  was  spent  in  the  effort  to  restore  the  precise  works  of  the 
aucients,  when  it  might  have  been  more  profitably  employed  in 
forming  a  connected  system  of  their  analysis,  and  in  showing  its  appli- 
cation to  the  solution  of  problems  relating  to  physical  science.  He 
was  never  married,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  long  life  was  spent 
within  the  walls  of  the  college ;  his  hours  of  study,  his  exercises,  and 
even  his  amusements  being  regulated  with  great  precision.  In  his 
disposition  he  was  cheerful  and  sociable ;  and  his  conversation,  which 
was  animated,  abounded  with  literary  anecdote  and  good  humour, 
though  he  was  subject,  when  in  company,  to  occasional  fits  of  absence. 
He  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  pure  morals,  and  he  appears  to 
have  had  just  impressions  of  religion,  though  he  never  allowed  the 
subject  to  be  introduced  in  mixed  society. 

SINCLAIR,  SIR  JOHN,  Bart.,  third  son  of  G.  Sinclair,  Esq., 
heritable  sheriff  of  Caithness,  was  born  at  Thurso  castle,  in  the  county 
of  Caithness,  in  the  year  1754.  He  embraced  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and  was  called  to  the  English  bar  in  1782,  having  been  admitted 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  advocates  in  Scotland  in  the  year  1775. 

In  1780  he  was  chosen  member  for  his  native  county,  and  sat  in 
the  house  during  several  successive  parliaments,  sometimes  for 
Caithness,  sometimes  for  other  places.  He  was  created  a  baronet  in 
1786,  and  in  1810  was  honoured  with  a  seat  at  the  board  of  privy 
council.  He  was  likewise  a  member  of  several  learned  societies,  and 
became  extensively  known  by  his  writings,  which,  for  more  than  fifty 
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cars,  issued  rapidly  from  tho  press.  Ilia  death  took  place  at  Edin- 
urgh,  on  December  21,  1835,  in  tho  eighty-second  year  of  bis  ago. 
Sir  J.  Sinclair  did  much  for  the  improvement  of  hi*  country.  He 
established  a  very  useful  society  in  Scotland  in  1791  for  improving 
wool,  and  his  exertions  led  to  the  formation  of  tho  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture in  1793,  of  which  ho  was  tho  first  president.  Among  tho  most 
important  of  his  numerous  works  may  be  mentioned  his  'Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland;'  'History  of  tho  Revenue  of  Great  Britain;' 
and  '  Account  of  tho  Northern  Districts  of  Scotland.'  The  first  of 
these  is  an  extraordinary  work,  and  displays  an  almost  incredible 
amount  of  labour  and  research. 

Miss  Catherine  Sinclair,  born  in  1800,  tho  sixth  daughter  of  Sir 
John,  after  acting  during  her  father's  life  as  his  secretary,  distin- 
guished herself  after  his  deccaso  by  becoming  his  biographer.  She 
has  since  acquired  an  extensive  popularity  by  writing  a  largo  number 
of  novels  and  tales,  chiefly  religious  in  totic ;  among  others,  '  Modern 
Accomplishments,'  'Modern  Society,'  'The  Journey  of  Life,'  'The 
Business  of  Life,'  '  Modern  Flirtations,'  '  Beatrice,'  &c,  most  of  which 
have  had  a  very  large  circulation.  She  has  also  written  notices  of  a 
tour  in  Wales,  'Scotland  and  the  .Scotch,' '  Shetland  and  tho  Shet- 
landers,'  a  work  called  the  '  Kaleidoscope,'  soveral  children's  books, 
and  various  others  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  [<S'ec  Suiti.emknt.] 
SINDIA,  FAMILY  OF.  Two  members  of  this  family.  Madhajec 
Sindia  and  Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  occupy  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the 
history  of  India,  that  a  brief  notice  of  them  seems  necessary  in  this 
work.  Tho  origin  of  this  celebrated  family  of  Mahratta  chiefs  and 
princes  is  comparatively  modern.  The  family  wero  sudras,  of  the 
peaceful  tribe  of  koombee,  or  cultivators.  The  first  who  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier  was 

Ranojee  Sindia,  who  was  originally  a  potail,  or  head  man  of  a 
village.  The  Paishwa  Bajerow,  who  succeeded  his  father  Biswanath 
Row  in  1720,  appointed  Ranojee  to  the  humble  office  of  bearer  of  his 
slippers.  A  circumstance  which  seemed  to  show  his  fidelity  and 
attachment  to  his  master  is  said  to  have  led  to  his  promotion.  Bajerow 
one  day  found  him  asleep  on  his  back,  with  the  slippers  firmly  clasped 
to  his  breast,  and  was  so  much  pleased  as  to  appoint  him  immediately 
to  a  station  in  his  body-guard.  Ranojee  Sindia  was  active  and  enter- 
prising, and  he  was  rapidly  promoted.  In  1743  he  had  risen  to  the 
highest  rank  of  Mahratta  chiefs ;  for  when  Bajerow  came  into  Malwa 
in  that  year,  Ranojee  signed  a  bond  which  was  required  by  the 
emperor  of  Delhi,  Mahomed  Shah,  as  a  surety  for  the  good  conduct  of 
his  master  the  Paishwa.  Before  Ranojee  died  he  had  obtained  the 
hereditary  government  of  one-half  of  the  extensive  province  of  Malwa. 
By  his  wife,  who  belonged  to  his  own  tribe,  he  had  three  sons,  Jeypah, 
Duttagee,  and  Juttabah;  and  by  a  Rajpoot  woman  he  had  two  sons, 
Tukajee  and  Madhajee,  of  whom 

Madhajee  Sindia  became  the  head  of  the  family.  The  date  of  his 
birth  is  uncertain  ;  it  was  probably  about  1743;  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Paniput  in  1761  when  the  Mahrattas  were  defeated  by 
Ahmed  Shah  Abdallah  and  his  Afghans,  in  union  with  the  Rajpoot 
and  Mohammedan  princes  of  northern  Hindustan.  In  this  disastrous 
battle  one-half  of  the  Mahratta  army,  which  amounted  to  200,000 
men,  are  said  to  have  been  slain.  Madhajee  Sindia  was  pursued  by  an 
Afghan  horseman  for  many  miles,  who  at  length  overtook  him,  and 
left  him  for  dead  in  a  ditch,  after  having  wounded  him  with  his 
battle-axe  in  the  knee  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  him  lame  for  life. 
The  Sindia  family,  as  well  as  the  other  Mahratta  chiefs,  were  for  a 
time  deprived  of  all  their  possessions  in  Malwa  and  Hindustan  proper; 
but  this  was  not  of  long  continuance.  The  Paishwa  Bajerow  died  in 
1761,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Madhoo  Row,  under  whom,  on 
the  death  of  Mulhar  Row  Holkar  in  1764,  Madhajee  Sindia  became 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs.  Besides  being  the  principal 
leader  of  the  household-horse  of  the  Paishwa,  he  had  a  large  army  of 
his  own ;  and  the  return  of  Ahmed  Shah  to  Cabul,  and  the  contests 
among  the  Mohammedan  princes  under  the  weak  Emperor  Shah  Alim 
II.,  in  a  few  years  afforded  opportunity  to  him  and  his  brother 
Tukajee  Sindia  to  recover  their  former  hereditary  government  and 
possessions  in  Malwa  and  northern  Hindustan. 

In  1770,  on  the  invitation  of  Nujeeb  ud  Dowlah,  who  was  the 
minister  of  Shah  Alim,  Madhajee  Sindia,  Bassajee  Row,  and  Tukajee 
Holkar  entered  Hindustan  proper  with  their  armies,  for  the  purpose 
of  expelling  the  Sikhs,  who  had  invaded  the  emperor's  territories. 
This  was  soon  accomplished ;  and  on  the  death  of  Nujeeb  ud  Dowlah 
in  1771,  Madhajee  Sindia  obtained  possession  of  Delhi,  whither  he 
invited  Shah  Alim  to  return  from  Allahabad,  where  he  had  been  living 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  since  1755.  In  December  the 
same  year  the  emperor  was  crowned  with  great  pomp  in  his  capital. 
He  was  not  however  the  less  in  subjection.  Madhajee  compelled  him 
to  sign  a  commission  by  which  he  appointed  the  Paishwa  vicegerent  of 
the  empire ;  and  the  Paishwa,  by  a  like  commission,  appointed  Madha- 
jee his  deputy. 

In  1772,  and  again  in  1773,  with  his  two  colleagues  Bassajee  and 
Holkar,  Sindia  invaded  and  ravaged  Rohilcund,  and  was  preparing  to 
cross  the  Ganges,  when  the  murder  of  the  young  Paishwa  Narrain 
Row,  the  usurpation  of  the  office  by  his  uncle  Ragoba,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  British  and  the  nabob  of  Oude,  who  had  been  invited  to 
assist  the  Rohillas,  caused  him  to  return  to  Poona,  A  confederation 
of  Mahratta  chiefs  was  got  up  against  Ragoba,  who,  after  a  reign  of  a 
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few  months,  was  compelled  to  fly.  Sevajee  Madhoo,  the  posthumous 
sou  of  Narrain  Row,  was  appointed  Paishwa,  and  Ballajee  Pundit, 
better  known  as  Nana  Furnavese,  was  elected  dewan,  or  minister. 
The  British,  on  the  condition  of  his  ceding  to  them  certain  territories, 
came  to  the  assistance  of  Ragoba,  which  occasioned  a  war  between 
them  and  the  Mahrattas.  This  war,  twice  interrupted  by  treaties 
which  were  not  completed,  continued  till  1782,  when  the  treaty  of 
Salbhye  was  concluded,  by  which  Madhajee  Sindia  was  confirmed  in 
all  his  possessions,  the  places  taken  from  him  by  the  British  were 
restored,  and  he  was  recognised  by  them  as  an  independent  prince. 

Madhajee  Sindia  had  now  time  and  opportunity  to  prosecute  his 
plans  of  aggrandisement.  In  1785  he  again  appeared  at  Delhi,  and  by 
the  murder  of  two  of  the  imperial  ministers  once  more  got  the  emperor 
into  his  power ;  he  also  conquered  Agra  and  Alyghur,  and  obtained 
possession  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Doab.  About  this  timo  he 
engaged  in  his  service  a  Frenchman,  De  Boigue,  who  became  of  the 
most  essential  service  to  him ;  for  by  his  assistance  he  formed  an 
army  consisting  of  troops  regularly  disciplined,  he  fought  pitched 
battles,  besieged  fortresses  previously  deemed  impregnable,  gradually 
subjected  raja  after  raja  to  contribution,  and  added  district  after 
district  to  his  possessions,  till  he  became  master  of  nearly  all  the  terri- 
tory south-west  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  the  Nerbudda.  The 
battle  of  Meerta,  gained  by  De  Boigne  in  1790  over  the  collected  forces 
of  Joudpoor,  had  made  Sindia  master  of  that  principality  as  well  as  of 
the  weaker  state  of  Odeypoor;  to  these  conquests  was  added  soon 
after  that  of  Jypoor,  which  was  followed  in  1792  by  the  defeat  of  the 
troops  of  Junkajce  Holkar,  when  four  corps  of  regular  infantry  belong- 
ing to  Holkar's  army,  which  were  commanded  by  a  French  officer, 
were  almost  utterly  destroyed.  Sindia  himself  had  returned  to 
Poona  in  1791,  where  he  died  in  1794. 

Madhajee  Sindia's  life  was  one  of  incessant  activity  ;  he  was  engaged 
in  a  series  of  contests  in  which  he  displayed  great  talent  and  untiring 
energy,  and  by  which  his  power  and  possessions  were  gradually 
extended,  consolidated,  and  confirmed.  His  habits  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  career  were  those  of  a  plain  soldier  ;  he  was  never 
Beduced  by  luxury,  and  he  despised  the  trappings  of  state.  Though 
occasionally  guilty  of  violence  and  oppression,  his  life  was  for  the 
most  part  unstained  by  cruelty ;  his  disposition  was  mild,  and  he  was 
desirous  of  improving  the  countries  which  he  conquered.  Towards 
the  British  and  those  states  which  were  unconnected  with  the 
Mahratta  government  he  conducted  himself  as  an  independent  prince, 
but  in  matters  relating  to  the  Paishwa  he  paid  the  most  scrupulous 
attention  to  all  the  forms  of  humility,  of  which  (as  related  by  Sir  John 
Malcolm)  he  made  a  curious  display  when  Sevajee  Madhoo  Row,  at 
the  termination  of  his  minority  in  1791,  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  Sindia  came  to  Poona  to  pay  his  respects  to  him. 

Madhajee  Sindia  had  no  sons.  His  brother  Tukajee  had  three,  of 
whom  the  youngest,  Anund  Row,  became  the  favourite  of  his  uncle, 
who  adopted  Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  the  son  of  Anund  Row,  as  his  heir. 

Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  at  the  death  of  his  grand-uncle,  was  only 
thirteen  years  of  age.  He  was  opposed  by  the  widows  of  Madhajee, 
who  set  up  another  prince  in  opposition  to  him,  and  he  was  not 
established  in  his  power  till  after  several  battles  had  been  fought. 
He  married,  soon  after  his  accession,  the  daughter  of  Sirjee  Row 
Gatkia,  an  artful  and  wicked  man,  who  became  his  minister,  to  whom 
is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  much  of  the  rapacity  and  cruelty  which 
marked  the  early  part  of  Dowlut  Row's  reign.  The  seizure  and  im- 
prisonment of  Nana  Furnavese,  the  murder  of  several  Erahmins,  the 
plundering  of  Poona  and  the  neighbouring  places  under  pretence  of 
paying  the  expenses  of  his  marriage,  and  the  aiding  of  Casee  Row 
Holkar  in  the  murder  of  his  brother  Mulhar  Row,  are  among  his  early 
atrocities ;  in  addition  to  which  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  when 
Sirjee  Row  Gatkia  defeated  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar  in  1801,  he  plundered 
the  city  of  Indore,  set  fire  to  the  best  houses,  and  murdered  many  of 
the  inhabitants;  in  1802  however  Holkar  defeated  Sindia,  and  re- 
established himself  in  Malwa.  But  the  interference  of  the  British 
at  length  put  a  stop  to  his  career  of  spoliation  and  bloodshed.  The 
Paishwa  Bajerow,  having  been  defeated  by  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar  in 
1802,  fled  to  Bassein,  and  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
British,  by  a  treaty,  the  chief  conditions  of  which  were,  that  he 
hould  cede  to  them  the  island  of  Salsette,  and  they  should  restore 
'm  to  the  office  of  Paishwa. 

After  many  fruitless  negociations  with  Sindia  and  the  Raja  of  Berar, 
e  British  resident  left  the  court  of  Sindia,  August  3, 1S03,  and  war 
was  commenced  on  the  8th  by  an  attack  on  the  fortress  of  Ahmed- 
nuggur  by  Major-General  Wellesley,  which  he  soon  took,  and  followed 
up  on  the  25th  of  September  1803,  by  the  battle  of  Assaye,  when  he 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  confederated  forces  of  Sindia  and 
the  Raja  of  Berar,  which  were  under  the  command  of  the  French 
general  Pe'ron,  and  greatly  more  numerous  than  his  own.  In  Hindus- 
tan Proper,  General  Lake,  on  the  29th  of  August  1803,  defeated 
Sindia's  forces  in  the  Doab,  took  the  strong  fort  of  Alyghur,  'and 
afterwards  the  cities  of  Delhi  and  Agra.  In  the  short  period  of  five 
months  was  included  a  series  of  the  most  brilliant  and  decisive 
victories;  the  battles  of  Delhi  and  Laswaree,  of  Assaye  and  Argbaum, 
the  reduction  of  the  strong  forts  of  Ahmednuggur,  Alyghur,  Agra, 
Gwalior,  Asserghur,  and  Cuttack,  besides  a  number  of  inferior  con- 
quests.   The  two  Mahratta  chiefs  were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace 
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separately.  Sindia's  brigades,  which  had  been  trained  under  De 
Boiguo  and  Pe'ron,  and  which  amounted  to  at  least  40.000  well-dis- 
ciplined infantry,  were  destroyed;  500  guns,  cast  iu  the  foundries 
which  Madhajee  had  established,  were  taken;  and  by  the  treaty  of 
December  1803  he  was  compelled  to  cede  to  the  British  the  Upper 
Doab,  Delhi,  Agra,  Saharunpoor,  Meerut,  Alyghur,  Etawah,  Cuttack, 
Balasore,  the  fort  and  territory  of  Baroach,  &c,  amounting  altogether 
to  more  than  50,000  square  miles.  By  a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance, 
February  27,  1804,  he  engaged  to  receive  a  British  auxiliary  force  iu 
those  dominions  which  he  was  suffered  to  retain,  which  were  still  large, 
and  which  were  considerably  increased,  after  the  subjugation  of  Holkar, 
by  the  territory  of  Gohud  and  tho  strong  fort  of  Gwalior,  which  were 
given  up  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Muttra,  November  23,  1805,  one  of 
the  conditions  of  which  treaty  was,  that  his  father-in-law  Sirjee  Row 
Gatkia  should  bo  for  ever  excluded  from  his  councils. 

Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  though  he  retained  for  a  considerable  time  no 
friendly  feeling  towards  his  British  allies,  by  whom  he  had  been  so 
severely  humbled,  never  again  ventured  into  a  direct  contest  with, 
them  ;  and  after  he  was  freed  from  the  influence  of  his  father-in-law, 
he  became  by  degrees  better  disposed  towards  them ;  so  that  in  the 
war  of  1818,  by  which  the  Mahratta  power  was  entirely  destroyed, 
he  prudently  kept  aloof,  though  the  Paishwa  urgently  called  upon 
him  for  his  assistance.  The  consequence  was  that  he  retained  his 
territories,  and  continued  on  friendly  terms  with  the  British  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  March  21,  1827.  He  left  an  army  of  about 
14,000  infantry,  10,000  cavalry,  and  250  pieces  of  ordnance,  with 
territories  worth  about  1,250,000Z.  per  annum. 

(Malcolm,  Political  History  of  India  ;  Malcolm,  Central  India  ;  Mill, 
British  India.) 

SINGLETON,  HENRY,  was  born  in  London,  1766.  His  father 
died  while  he  was  an  infant,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  an  uncle, 
William  Singleton,  a  miniature-painter,  who  gave  him  instruction  in 
drawing :  the  etchings  of  Mortimer  also  were  favourite  studies  with 
him.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  obtained  the  first  silver  medal  for 
drawing  in  the  Royal  Academy ;  and  in  1788  he  obtained  the  gold 
medal  for  the  best  historical  painting  :  the  subject  was  Dryden's  '  Ode 
on  Alexander's  Feast.' 

Singleton  painted  portrait  and  history.  The  first  remarkable 
picture  which  he  produced  was  a  large  portrait  piece  of  all  the 
Academicians  assembled  in  the  Council  Chamber ;  this  picture  was 
painted  in  1793.  Singleton  was  for  more  than  half  a  century  a 
constant  exhibitor  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  he  exhibited  many 
attractive  pictures,  both  portraits  and  historical  pieces,  but  it  was  not 
until  1807  that  he  put  down  his  name  as  a  candidate  for  the  honours 
of  the  academy ;  he  was  however  passed  over,  and  he  did  not  make  a 
second  attempt. 

Singleton  was  versatile  and  ready  in  invention,  though  his  style  of 
drawing  was  uniform  ;  and  both  his  pictures  and  his  designs  are 
very  numerous;  he  was  much  employed  by  publishers.  West  has 
been  heard  to  say — "Propose  to  Singleton  a  subject,  and  it  will  be  on 
canvas  in  five  or  six  hours."  The  range  of  his  works  is  very  great,  and 
comprises  figure-pieces  of  almost  every  class ;  many  of  them  have 
been  engraved,  and  some  on  a  large  scale.  Among  his  best  works 
are  Christ  entering  Jerusalem;  Christ  healing  the  Blind;  John 
Baptizing ;  Coriolauus  and  his  Mother  ;  and  Hannibal  sweariog  enmity 
to  the  Romans ;  the  Storming  of  Seringapatam ;  the  Death  of  Tippoo 
Saib;  and  the  Surrender  of  Tippoo's  Sons;  of  all  of  which  there  are 
engravings  of  a  large  size.  In  his  later  years  he  was  almost  wholly 
employed  upon  an  extensive  series  of  illustrations  from  Shakspere, 
which  are  his  principal  works  :  the  series  includes  several  designs  from 
each  play,  and  many  of  them  appear  to  be  taken  from  the  favourite 
dramatic  representations  of  Shakspere  which  in  Singleton's  time  were 
so  abundant.    He  died  on  the  15th  of  September,  1839. 

SIRI,  VITTO'RIO,  born  at  Parma  in  1608,  became  a  priest,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Paris,  where  he  found  favour  with  Louis  XIV., 
who  appointed  him  his  almoner  and  historiographer.  Siri  wrote  a 
journal  in  Italian,  entitled  '  Mercurio  Politico,'  which  he  continued  for 
many  years,  and  as  Louis  acted  for  a  long  period  the  principal  part  on 
the  political  stage  of  Europe,  he  was  flattered  at  having  by  him  a 
writer  who  contributed  to  spread  his  fame  in  a  foreign  lauguage.  Siri 
however  was  not  a  fulsome  flatterer,  and  although  he  often  praised 
Louis,  he  did  not  always  spare  his  ministers  and  other  powerful  men 
of  that  and  the  preceding  reign ;  and  this  freedom  passed  unheeded 
chiefly  from  the  circumstance  of  his  writing  in  a  language  foreign  to 
France,  and  which  was  not  understood  by  the  people  in  general. 
Besides  the  'Mercurio  Politico,'  the  collection  of  which  consists  of 
fifteen  thick  volumes,  Siri  wrote  another  journal,  entitled  '  Memorie 
Recondite,'  which  fills  eight  volumes.  Le  Clerc  ('  Bibliotheque 
Choisie,'  vol.  iv.,  p.  13S)  observes  that  both  these  works  contain  a  vast 
number  of  valuable  authentic  documents.  The  general  style  of  the 
writer  is  however  prolix  and  heavy.  Siri  died  at  Paris  in  1685.  (Cor- 
niani,  Secoli  della  Letteratura  Italiana.) 

SIRI'CIUS,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Damasus  I.,  as  bishop  of 
that  city,  a.d.  384,  under  the  reign  of  Valentinian  II.  We  have 
several  letters  by  him  written  to  various  churches  on  matters  both  of 
dogma  and  of  discipline.  Some  of  them  are  in  condemnation  of  the 
Priscillianists,  Donatists,  and  other  heretics  ;  one  is  directed  to  Any- 
cius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  on  matters  of  jurisdiction ;  another  to 
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Himerius,  bishop  of  Tarracona,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  instances 
of  a  bishop  of  Rome  sending  mandates  to  other  churches  to  be 
received  as  ecclesiastical  laws.  Siricius  is  also  ono  of  the  first  bishops 
of  Home  who  wrote  concerning  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Ho 
directed  that  a  priost  who  married  a  second  wife  after  the  death  of 
the  first  should  be  expelled  from  his  oflioe.  (I'latinu,  '  Lives  of  tho 
Popes;'  Dupin,  'Nouvello  Biblioth6quc,  Vie  do  Sirico.')  The  council 
of  Nicaja  had  already  decreed  that  all  clerks  who  had  been  married 
before  they  took  orders  should  be  allowed  to  retain  their  wives 
according  to  the  ancient  tradition  of  tho  church,  but  that  priests  and 
deacons  should  not  marry  after  their  ordination.  Siricius  died  in  398. 

SIItMOND,  JACQUliS,  was  born  at  ltiom,  in  France,  October  22, 
1559.  Having  completed  his  studies  at  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Billora, 
the  first  which  that  society  had  in  France,  he  adopted  the  rule  of  St. 
Ignatius,  and  prepared  himself,  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  ancient 
languages,  for  fulfilling  tho  duties  of  a  teacher.  When  he  had  finished 
his  noviciate,  his  superiors  required  him  to  proceed  to  Paris  as  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric,  in  which  city  he  remained  till  151)0,  when  ho 
repaired  to  Rome,  on  the  invitation  of  tho  Pere  Aquaviva,  General  of 
the  Society  of  Jesuits,  who  chose  Sirmond  as  his  secretary.  In  this 
employment  he  continued  sixteen  years,  during  which  he  examined 
diligently  the  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican  library,  as  well  as  the 
inscriptions  and  other  remains  of  antiquity,  of  which  Rome  possessed 
such  an  abundant  supply. 

In  1608  the  Pore  Sirmond  returned  to  Paris,  and  soon  afterwards 
commenced  a  visitation  of  the  libraries  and  archives  of  the  convents, 
and  was  thereby  enabled  to  savo  from  destruction  a  great  number  of 
documents  of  the  highest  value  for  the  history  of  the  middle  ages. 
Sirmond's  first  publication  was  the  '  Opuscules '  of  (Jeoffroi,  abbd  de 
Vendome,  in  1610;  from  which  time  he  continued  to  add  to  his  repu- 
tation by  other  publications  almost  every  year.  Popo  Urban  VII. 
invited  him  to  return  to  Rome,  but  Louis  XIII.  retained  him  in 
Franco,  and  in  1C37  made  him  his  confessor.  Having  left  the  court 
on  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.,  in  1643,  he  recommenced  his  literary 
labours,  which  had  boen  somewhat  interrupted  by  attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  lato  dignified  office,  and  continued  with  unabated  ardour 
to  occupy  himself  in  the  same  way  till  his  death,  October  7,  1651, 
when  he  was  92  years  of  age. 

Sirmond's  '  Ouvrages '  were  collected  and  published  in  1696,  in  5 
vols,  folio.  The  first  three  volumes  contain  the  '  Opuscules '  of  those 
Fathers  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers  which  had  been  published  by 
Sirmond,  with  prefaces  and  notes ;  the  fourth  volume  contains  his  Disser- 
tations ;  and  the  fifth  volume  contains  the  works  of  Theodore  Studite. 
This  edition  of  Sirmond's  Works  is  by  the  Pere  la  Baume,  and  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  Life  of  Sirmond  by  the  editor,  his  Funeral  Oration  by 
Henri  de  Valois,  and  a  list  of  Sirmond's  Works  in  manuscript  as  well 
as  printed.  In  this  edition  are  included  the  Works  of  Enodius  bishop 
of  Pavia,  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  of  Eugeniua  bishop  of  Toledo,  the 
Chronicles  of  Idatius  and  Marcellinus,  the  Collections  of  Anastasius 
the  Librarian,  tho  Capitularies  of  Charles-le-Chauve  and  his  successors, 
the  works  of  St.  Avit,  of  Theodulphe  bishop  of  Orleans,  &c.  Father 
Sirmond  published  other  ecclesiastical  writers  besides  those  included 
in  the  above  edition,  among  which  are  '  L'Histoire  de  Reims,'  by 
Flodoard,  the  '  Lettres  de  Pierre  de  Celles,'  the  '  CEuvres '  of  Radbert, 
of  Theodoret,  of  Hincmar  archbishop  of  Reims,  &c.  Sirmond  pub- 
lished also  a  Collection  of  the  Councils  of  France,  '  Concilia  Antiqua 
Gallire,'  Paris,  1629,  folio. 

SISIN'NlUS,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  succeeded  John  VII.  as  bishop  of 
Rome,  a.d.  707,  and  died  twenty  days  after  his  election.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Constautine. 

SISMONDI,  JEAN  CHARLES  LEONARD  SIMONDE  DE,  was 
the  son  of  a  Protestant  minister  of  the  canton  of  Geneva ;  he  belonged 
to  an  ancient  family  of  Tuscan  origin,  which  has  become  extinct  by 
his  death.  His  ancestors,  who  were  attached  to  the  Ghibelline  party, 
were  expelled  from  Pisa  in  the  14th  century,  and  took  refuge  in 
France,  where  they  remained  till  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
when  they  settled  at  Geneva.  Sismondi  was  born  at  Geneva  on  the 
9th  of  May,  1773.  He  was  first  placed  at  the  College  of  Geneva, 
where  he  acquired  a  sound  knowledge  of  classical  literature.  From 
the  college  he  was  removed  to  the  Auditoire,  where  he  was  enabled  to 
pursue  a  more  extended  course  of  study.  His  education  being  com- 
pleted, he  was  compelled  by  the  change  of  fortune  which  befel  his 
family,  owing  to  the  events  of  the  French  revolution,  to  enter  as  clerk 
in  the  counting-house  of  the  firm  of  Eynard  aud  Co.  at  Lyon.  Filial 
obedience  induced  him  to  undertake  a  duty  to  which  ho  was  unfitted 
by  his  previous  habits,  and  which  the  highly  cultivated  disposition  of 
his  mind  rendered  scarcely  supportable.  The  moral  training,  however, 
which  ho  underwent  in  mastering  the  difficulties  of  his  new  situation, 
and  in  the  regular  discharge  of  its  duties,  produced  an  effect  which,  in 
after  life,  he  acknowledged  to  have  been  eminently  beneficial ;  to  it 
he  was  also  accustomed  to  ascribe  his  taste  for  the  science  of  political 
economy,  which  predominates  in  his  historical  writings.  The  revolu- 
tionary troubles,  which  overtook  the  city  of  Lyon  in  1792,  compelled 
Sismondi  to  return  to  Geneva :  this  city,  however,  having  become 
annexed  to  the  French  republic,  proved  no  asylum  from  political 
persecution;  his  father  and  himself,  though  they  had  carefully 
abstained  from  interference  in  public  affairs,  were  imprisoned ;  but,  as 
no  charge  could  be  brought  against  them,  they  were  soon  after 


liberated.  In  February  1793,  he  accompanied  his  family  to  England, 
where  thoy  intended  to  settle ;  but  the  dilapidated  state  of  lib) 
father's  fortune  rendered  their  residence  in  London  ono  of  privations 
to  which  they  had  not  been  accustomed,  aud,  after  a  year's  residence 
in  different  parts  of  England,  they  returned  to  their  native  city. 
This  sojourn  in  England  Sismondi  turned  to  profitable  account; 
besides  acquiring  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  studying 
tho  English  countitutiou,  ho  oxamiued  our  commercial  and  agricultural 
system,  aud  was  thus  enabled,  when  in  after-life  ho  published  his 
peculiar  views  on  political  economy,  to  speak  from  actual  knowledge 
of  the  merits  and  defects  of  tho  internal  policy  of  England.  His  return 
to  Geneva  afforded  him  tho  painful  opportunity  of  studying  the 
scioncu  of  politics  in  a  far  ruder  school ;  it  was  his  lot  to  behold  the 
peaceful  commonwealth  where  his  fathers  had  enjoyed  liberty  of 
conscience  and  freedom  of  speech,  suffering  under  the  despotism  of 
what  was,  by  courtesy,  termed  a  popular  rule.  The  frenzy  of  revo- 
lutionary feeling  had  spread  over  the  city  of  Geneva,  and  had  converted 
its  quiet  money-making  citizens  into  turbulent  and  suspicious  dema- 
gogues. In  the  hope  of  finding  a  more  quiet  abode,  and  in  order  to 
afford  a  shelter  to  a  friend,  M.  Caila,  who  had  been  proscribed  by  the 
revolutionists,  the  family  of  Sismondi  removed  to  Chatelaine.  The 
capture  of  their  unfortunate  friend,  and  his  immediate  execution  in 
their  presence,  rendered  their  residence  at  Chatelaine  as  distasteful 
as  it  was  dangerous.  Having  sold  the  estate  they  possessed  there, 
they  determined  upon  emigrating  to  tho  country  of  their  ancestors, 
and  arrived  at  Florence  in  Uctober  1795.  They  invested  tho  produce 
of  the  estato  which  they  had  sold  in  purchasing  a  small  farm  at 
Valchiusa,  near  Pescia,  a  spot  selected  by  the  young  Sismondi.  Here 
he  divided  his  time  between  the  active  superintendence  of  his  farm 
aud  the  preparation  of  a  work  which  he  had  projected  during  hia 
travels,  '  Recherches  sur  les  Constitutions  des  Peuples  Libres.'  These 
researches  were  the  groundwork  of  his  subsequent  historical  writings; 
and  though  the  '  Researches '  themselves  were  never  completed,  the 
ideas  which  were  adopted  iu  them  were  reproduced  in  their  leading 
principles  in  his  'Etudes  sur  lea  Constitutions  des  Peuples  libres' 
published  in  1836. 

In  1801  appeared  at  Geneva  the  first  published  work  of  Sismondi, 
which  he  had  written  during  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  in  Italy ;  it 
was  entitled,  'Tableau  de  r  Agriculture  Toscane.'  To  his  study  of 
this  subject  may  perhaps  be  attributed  the  prominence  which,  in  his 
writings  on  political  economy,  he  gives  to  agriculture.  Eminently 
practical  in  its  details,  this  interesting  treatise  discards  even  the 
appearance  of  theory,  and  contents  itself  with  portraying  iu  true  but 
lively  colours  the  actual  state  of  the  country  and  the  manner  of  life 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  year  previous  to  the  publication  of  this  work, 
Sismondi  and  his  parents  had  again  returned  to  Geneva,  where  they 
lived  ou  the  remnant  of  a  once  large  property,  which  his  father  bad 
sacrificed  to  his  confidence  in  the  financial  measures  of  Nccker. 
[Necker,  James.]  He  published,  iu  1803,  hia  essay  on  political 
economy,  with  the  title  '  De  la  Richesse  Commercialc,  ou  Principes 
d'Economie  Politique  applique"e  a  la  Legislation  du  Commerce.'  Thi3 
work  he  afterwards  entirely  remodelled,  and,  in  1819,  published  it 
under  the  title  '  Nouveaux  Priucipes  d'Economie  Politique.'  The 
views  of  Adam  Smith  are  almost  implicitly  followed  in  this  treatise, 
find,  as  they  happened  to  coincide  with  the  popular  notions  on  the 
subject,  they  brought  the  writer  into  repute.  The  vacant  chair  of 
political  economy  in  the  university  of  Wilna  wa3  soon  after  offered  to 
him  by  Count  Plattner,  who  came  purposely  to  Geneva  to  urge  in 
person  his  proposal.  Though  the  offer  was  advantageous  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  and  the  acceptance  of  it  on  that  account  urged 
upon  him  by  his  parents,  it  was  declined  by  him  from  his  dislike  to 
teaching.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Sismondi  began  to  apply  himself 
in  earnest  to  historical  investigations,  and,  by  the  advice  of  his 
mother,  a  woman  of  cultivated  mind  and  sound  understanding,  to 
devote  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  history. 

His  residence  at  Geneva,  though  it  was  enlivened  by  his  enjoying 
the  intimacy  of  several  literary  persons,  such  as  Benjamin  Constant 
and  Madame  De  Stiiel,  could  not  deliver  him  from  the  desponding 
feelings  which  are  so  common  to  the  young  author,  and,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  excellent  mother,  he  was  induced,  in  1S05,  to  accom- 
pany Madame  De  Stiiel  in  a  tour  through  Italy.  Sympathy  of  literary 
tastes  had  produced  the  sincerest  friendship  between  these  two  dis- 
tinguished writers ;  the  influence  of  the  scenes  they  visited  together 
in  that  classical  country,  and  the  poetic  charm  cast  upon  them  by  the 
conversation  of  the  authoress  of  '  Corinne,'  [Stael,  Axne  Germaixe 
de],  fixed  the  determination  of  Sismondi  to  consecrate  the  past  glories 
of  the  laud  of  his  ancestors  in  the  page  of  history.  The  first-fruits  of 
his  historical  studies  appeared  in  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  '  Repub- 
liques  Italiennes,'  which  were  published  at  Zurich,  in  1S07.  His 
publisher,  Gesner,  is  stated  to  have  dealt  hardly  with  him,  and  the 
publication  of  the  subsequent  volumes,  the  last  of  which  appeared  iu 
ISIS,  was  transferred  to  Treuttel  and  Wurtz.  A  new  and  more  com- 
plete edition,  in  sixtoen  volumes,  appeared  during  the  years  1S25  and 
1826,  both  at  Paris  and  Brussels.  In  the  composition  of  this  his  first 
and  most  important  historical  work,  Sismondi  has  been  blamed  for 
not  having  made  a  sufficient  use  of  public  archives  and  private  collec- 
tions ;  he  is,  however,  acknowledged  to  have  carefully  consulted  every 
printed  book  from  which  he  could  derive  information.    It  is  to  this 
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conscientious  examination  of  authorities,  and  the  absence  of  political 
prejudices,  that  the  value  of  the  '  Republiques  Italiennes,'  as  a  faithful 
historical  record,  is  chiefly  due.  The  style  is  pleasiDg  and  attractive, 
but,  though  a  good  French  scholar,  he  never  hesitates  to  use  an  unau- 
thorised or  even  ud grammatical  phrase  in  order  to  convey  his  meaning 
with  greater  precision.  The  part  of  the  work,  which  is  generally 
considered  to  be  most  defective,  is  that  which  treats  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  republican  constitutions  and  the  modifications  which  they 
afterwards  experienced ;  for  the  full  accomplishment  of  this  portion 
of  his  task,  Sismondi  is  said  not  to  have  possessed  sufficient  legal  know- 
ledge. While  engaged  in  writing  this  history  he  was  likewise  employed 
as  a  contributor  to  the  '  Biographie  Universelle,'  which  was  publishing 
in  Paris  under  the  editorship  of  Michaud.  The  biographies  which  he 
contributed  to  this  valuable  work  were  those  of  the  principal  historical 
personages  of  Italy,  for  the  composition  of  which  the  researches  he 
was  then  making  in  Italian  history  eminently  fitted  him.  Sismondi 
was  accustomed  regularly  to  read  the  manuscript  pages  of  his  history 
to  his  mother,  and,  with  the  humility  of  filial  obedience,  to  lend  an 
attentive  ear  to  the  corrections  she  suggested.  To  her  pious  care  he 
has  gratefully  acknowledged  himself  not  a  little  indebted  for  the 
eminence  ho  attained  as  an  author ;  in  his  desponding  moments  she 
was  ever  a  present  comforter,  and  the  rough  path  to  literary  fame  was 
smoothed  by  her  counsels  and  cheered  by  her  example.  In  1811  he 
delivered  at  Geneva  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  Literature  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  which  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1813,  and  a  third 
edition,  in  four  volumes,  was  published  in  1829.  It  comprises  an 
introductory  history  of  the  decline  of  the  Latin  language  and  the 
formation  of  the  languages  of  Southern  Europe,  and  presents  us  with 
a  history  of  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  literature  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  portion  of  this  work  which  treats  of  the 
literature  of  Spain  and  Portugal  is  the  most  imperfect,  as  the 
information  which  it  contains  is  derived  from  secondary  sources. 
This  work  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Thomas  Roscoe, 
and  forms  two  volumes  of  Bohn's  Standard  Library. 

In  1813  Sismondi  visited  Paris,  which  at  that  time  presented  an 
interesting  study  for  a  political  observer;  he  there  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  an  illustrious  brother  historian,  M.  Guizot,  who,  when,  in 
1819,  he  became  minister  of  public  instruction,  made  him  the  offer  of 
a  valuable  professorship  at  Paris,  which  however  he  declined.  During 
the  Hundred  Days  a  series  of  letters,  which  he  published  in  the 
'Moniteur,'  on  the  French  Constitution,  attracted  the  attention  of 
Napoleon  L,  who  requested  an  interview  with  the  author.  The  inte- 
resting details  of  this  interview  were  immediately  after  reported  by 
Sismondi  to  his  mother,  and  an  abridgment  of  them  may  be  seen  in 
the  *  Quarterly  Review'  (vol.  72,  p.  318-321). 

In  1819  Sismondi  began  his  longest,  and,  as  it  is  by  some  considered, 
his  best  work,  '  L'Histoire  des  Francais,'  which  occupied  him  till  the 
close  of  his  life.  It  was  not  at  first  the  intention  of  the  author  to 
briDg  down  this  history  to  a  later  period  than  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
which  terminates  the  twenty-first  volume  ;  he  was  induced  to  continue 
it,  on  a  more  abridged  scale,  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  but  he 
carried  it  no  further  than  the  year  1750.  His  principal  motives  for 
undertaking  this  important  work  were,  the  connection  of  French 
history  with  Italian,  and  the  fact  that  French  literature  possessed  no 
history  of  the  kind  which  could  be  looked  upon  as  a  work  of  authority. 
To  these  motives  may  be  added  the  great  interest  which  Sismondi 
evinced  in  the  affairs  of  a  country  which  he  had  adopted  as  his  own. 
He  has  not,  however,  allowed  his  bias  in  favour  of  France  and  the 
French  to  interfere  with  the  investigation  of  truth  and  the  declaration 
of  it.  So  little  indeed  did  he  seek  to  gratify  in  it  the  national  vanity, 
that  he  has  not  hesitated  to  expose  the  weak  foundation  on  which  had 
rested  undisturbed  for  centuries  many  traditional  incidents  in  the 
history  of  France,  which,  as  they  responded  to  the  popular  feeling,  had 
been  fondly  cherished  in  the  memory  of  the  people. 

The  history  is  divided  into  eleven  periods :  the  first  three  treat  of 
the  early  races  of  French  kings,  the  Merovingian,  Carlovingian,  and 
early  Capetian  races,  to  the  accession  of  Louis  IX. ;  the  fourth  brings 
it  down  to  the  death  of  Charles  IV.,  1328 ;  the  fifth,  from  the  accession 
of  Philip  le  Valois  to  Charles  V.,  1422  ;  the  sixth,  from  1422  to  1515; 
the  seventh,  and  most  interesting,  presents  us  with  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.,  and  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  historical  portraiture,  in 
which  the  colours,  though  lively  and  pleasing,  are  never  exaggerated  ; 
the  eighth  embraces  the  period  of  the  religious  wars  of  France,  which 
are  treated  of  with  an  impartiality  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in  a 
Genevan  Protestant ;  the  ninth  is  the  reign  of  that  favourite  of 
French  kings,  the  first  of  the  Bourbons,  and  here,  more  perhaps 
than  in  any  other  part  of  his  writings,  may  be  seen  the  honest 
spirit  by  which  he  was  actuated;  indeed  in  his  endeavour  to  be 
impartial,  he  has  perhaps  sometimes  been  unnecessarily  severe  on 
the  character  of  Henri  IV.  The  last  three  periods  embrace  the 
history  of  France  under  the  Bourbons  to  the  latter  period  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV. 

In  the  year  1830  Sismondi  published,  in  '  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
paedia,' an  abridgment,  in  English,  of  his  '  Republiques  Italiennes  ; '  a 
French  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  Paris  in  1832,  under  the  title 
Histoire  de  la  Renaissance  de  la  Liberie"  en  Italie.' 

The  last  and  least  known  of  his  historical  works  is  entitled  '  Histoire 
de  la  Chute  de  l'Empire  Romain  et  du  Devlin  de  la  Civilisation.' 
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This  work,  which  was  published  at  Paris  in  1835,  embraces  the  history 

of  750  years,  from  a.d.  250  to  1000. 

The  other  writings  of  Sismondi  are,  1,  '  Julie  Severe,'  an  historical 
novel  in  imitation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  which  he  describes  the  con- 
dition of  Gaul  at  the  time  that  Rome  was  a  prey  to  tho  barbarians ; 
it  was  published  at  Paris  in  1822  :  2,  '  Etudes  sur  les  Sciences 
Sociales,'  published  at  Paris  in  1836  ;  this  work  contains  a  collection 
of  articles  which  he  had  previously  contributed  to  various  periodicals : 
3,  '  De  la  Vie  et  des  Ecrits  de  Th.  Mallet,'  8vo,  1807. 

The  above  is  a  brief  account  of  the  writings  of  Sismondi ;  but  it 
would  be  doing  injustice  to  his  memory  to  omit  some  of  the  details  of 
his  private  life  and  character  which  have  been  recorded  by  his  bio- 
graphers. Surrounded  by  a  circle  of  all  that  was  most  distinguished 
in  literature,  he  was  conspicuous  among  them  for  the  amiability  of  his 
disposition  and  the  devotedness  of  his  friendship.  Though  he  never 
reached  a  state  of  affluence,  he  was  liberal  in  contributing  to  tho 
necessities  of  the  poor,  and  he  is  said  to  have  spent  considerable 
sums  in  the  furtherance  of  causes  which  had  political  freedom  for 
their  object.  Fond  of  society,  he  never  allowed  hi3  inclination  to 
enjoy  it  to  trespass  upon  the  time  he  had  marked  out  for  study, 
usually  nine  or  ten  hours  a  day.  The  time  he  allotted  to  tbis  object 
was  never  broken  in  upon,  except  to  assist  a  friend  or  to  alleviate  mis- 
fortune. As  a  public  character  he  displayed  considerable  firmness  in 
the  maintenance  of  his  political  opinions,  and  he  was  careless  of  the 
unpopularity  which  this  conduct  often  entailed  upon  him. 

About  the  year  1840  he  felt  the  first  symptoms  of  the  cruel  malady 
to  which  he  fell  a  victim,  which  was  a  cancer  in  the  stomach.  A  short 
journey  which  he  made  to  England  appears  to  have  aggravated  hia 
disease ;  but  his  sufferings,  though  intense,  scarcely  interrupted  his 
application  to  study,  and  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have  died  with 
the  pen  in  hand.  Indeed  three  days  before  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  the  25th  of  June,  1842,  he  was  occupied  in  correcting  the  last 
proof  sheets  of  his  '  Histoire  des  Francais.' 

Sismondi  married,  in  1819,  Miss  Allen,  sister  to  the  late  Mr.  Allen 
of  Cressilly,  member  of  parliament  for  Pembrokeshire,  and  to  the 
second  wife  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

SIXTUS  I.  is  recorded  as  bishop  of  Rome  after  Alexander  L,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of  our  era,  but  the  precise  epoch 
is  not  ascertained,  and  nothiDg  more  is  known  of  him. 

SIXTUS  II.  succeeded  Stephen  L,  A.D.  257.  He  is  eaid  to  have 
been  by  birth  an  Athenian,  and  a  philosopher  of  the  Academy  until 
he  became  a  convert  to  Christianity.  He  suffered  martyrdom  in  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  under  the  Emperor  Valerianus,  in  258. 

SIXTUS  III.  succeeded  Celestine  L,  in  432.  He  endeavoured, 
though  with  little  success,  to  settle  the  dispute  between  Cyril,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  and  John,  bishop  of  Antioch,  concerning  the  Nestorians. 
Several  of  his  letters  are  contained  in  Constant's  collection.  He  died 
in  440. 

SIXTUS  IV.  (Cardinal  Francesco  della  Rovere),  a  Franciscan 
monk,  succeeded  Paul  II.  in  1471.  He  greatly  enriched  his  nephews, 
or  sons,  according  to  some,  one  of  whom  was  afterwards  pope  under 
the  name  of  Julius  II.  He  seized  Citta  di  Castello  from  its  lord, 
Niccolo  Vitelli,  and  took  Forli,  Imola,  and  other  places.  He  after- 
wards supported  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  against  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  and  his  nephew  Cardinal  Riario  was  present  in  the  church 
when  Giuliano,  Lorenzo's  brother,  was  assassinated.  The  conspiracy 
however  failed  of  its  principal  objects,  for  Lorenzo  was  saved,  and  the 
conspirators  were  put  to  death,  including  Salviati,  archbishop  of  Pisa, 
who  was  one  of  the  leaders.  Riario  was  saved  by  Lorenzo's  interposi- 
tion, and  merely  confined  for  a  time.  Sixtus,  on  hearing  the  news, 
excommunicated  Lorenzo,  and  all  the  magistrates  of  Florence  and 
their  abettors,  for  having  hung  the  archbishop.  The  clergy  of  Florence 
took  the  part  of  Lorenzo,  and  being  assembled  in  convocation  or  synod 
held  for  the  occasion,  they  signed  an  act  of  accusation  grounded  upon 
depositions  and  statements  of  facts  proving  Sixtus  to  have  been  acces- 
sory to  the  conspiracy  and  the  murder  of  Giuliano.  This  curious 
document,  the  original  of  which,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Gentile 
d'Urbino,  bishop  of  Arezzo,  exists  in  the  archives  of  Florence,  is  given 
by  Fabroni  and  Roscoe  in  their  respective  biographies  of  Lorenzo. 
The  expressions  used  by  the  clergy  of  Florence,  in  speaking  of  the 
head  of  the  church,  are  stronger  than  any  of  those  used  half  a  century 
later  by  Luther  and  the  other  reformers.  Another  document,  drawn 
up  by  Bartolomeo  Scala,  chancellor  of  the  republic  of  Florence,  cor- 
roborates the  statements  in  the  Florentine  synod,  by  giving  an  histo- 
rical memorial  of  all  the  proceedings  of  that  celebrated  conspiracy. 
Pope  Sixtus  induced  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  to  join  his  troops  to 
the  papal  forces  against  Florence,  but  the  Florentines  braved  the 
storm,  until  Lorenzo  took  the  bold  resolution  of  proceeding  to  Naples 
alone,  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  country  before  King  Ferdinand,  in 
which  he  succeeded.  Sixtus,  being  forsaken  by  hia  ally,  and  alarmed 
at  the  same  time  at  the  progress  of  the  Turks,  who  had  landed  at 
Otranto,  was  fain  to  agree  to  a  reconciliation  with  the  Florentines.  In 
1482  Sixtus  entered  into  another  intrigue  with  the  Venetians,  for  the 
purpose  of  depriving  Duke  Ercole  of  Este  of  his  dominion  of  Ferrara, 
which  he  wished  to  bestow  upon  Count  Girolamo  Riario,  another  of 
his  nephews.  This  led  to  a  war,  in  which  the  king  of  Naples  and 
the  Florentines  supported  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  against  the  pope  and 
the  Venetians.    The  emperor  however  interposed,  threatening  to  call 
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together  a  gonoral  council  of  the  church,  upon  which  Sixtus  thought 
it  advisable  to  detach  himself  from  the  Venetians,  and  make  a  separate 
peace  with  the  duko  of  Ferrara.  He  then  advised  tlio  VenotiaiiH  to  do 
the  same,  and  as  they  disregarded  his  counsel,  ho  solemnly  excommu- 
nicated his  late  allies.  In  1484  however  the  Venetians  made  peace 
al-o,  and  a  few  days  after  Sixtus  died.  Ho  was  one  of  the  most  tur- 
bulent and  unscrupulous  in  the  long  list  of  pontiffs. 

SIXTUS  V.  (Cardinal  Felice  Peretti  of  Montalto)  succeeded 
Gregory  XIII.  iu  1585.  His  first  care  was  to  purge  the  city  and 
neighbourhood  of  Homo  of  tho  numerous  outlaws  which  the  supine- 
ness  of  his  predecessors  had  encouraged.  Ho  resorted  to  summary 
means,  he  employed  spies  and  armed  men,  and  he  soon  extirpated  by 
the  sword  and  the  halter  the  noxious  brood.  The  name  of 'Papa 
Sisto,'  as  connected  with  his  summary  justice,  has  continued  pro- 
verbial at  Rome  to  tho  present  day.  Being  a  shrewd  politician,  he 
disliked  the  overgrown  power  of  Spain,  and  was  not  displeased  at  tho 
staunch  opposition  which  Philip  II.  received  from  Elizabeth  of 
England,  whom  Sixtus  however  formally  excommunicated  as  a  heretic. 
He  embellished  Rome  with  numerous  and  useful  structures,  among 
others  the  present  building  of  the  Vatican  library  (Bocca,  'DeSixti 
V.  Edificiis,'  in  his  '  Bibliotheca  Vaticana.')  He  published  a  new  edition 
of  the  Septungiut,  1587,  and  one  of  the  Vulgate  with  improvements, 
1590;  and  he  himself  edited  the  works  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  is  said  also 
to  have  superintended  an  Italian  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  was 
condemned  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  between  which  body  and 
Sixtus  there  was  little  sympathy.  Sixtus  died  27th  August,  1  590.  His 
life  has  been  written  by  Leti,  Tempesti,  Robardi,  and  others.  As  a 
temporal  prince  he  was  distinguished  in  his  age. 

SJOBERG,  ERIK,  a  Swedish  lyric  poet  of  considerable  note,  is 
better  known  under  the  assumed  name  of  Vitalis,  which  was  the 
signature  to  his  earliest  poems,  and  which  he  intended  to  convey  the 
notion  of  '  Vita-lis,'  '  Life  is  a  struggle.'  In  his  own  case  tho  motto 
was  but  too  well  borne  out.  He  was  born  on  the  14th  of  January 
1794,  in  the  parish  of  Ludgo  in  Sodermanland  or  Sudermania,  and  his 
parents  wero  unequally  matched,  his  father  being  a  common  labouring 
man,  and  his  mother  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman.  The  child  was  of  a 
weakly  constitution.  It  soon  became  evident  that  he  would  not  be 
fitted  for  hard  work,  and  as  he  grew  up  he  manifested  a  love  for 
books  and  learning.  His  father  thwarted  his  inclinations,  but  fortu- 
nately for  the  boy,  the  schoolmaster  of  Trosa  took  an  interest  in 
him,  and  in  1806,  when  he  was  removed  from  his  school  wrote  to 
some  relations  of  Erik's  mother,  that  the  boy  was  of  uncommon 
capacity,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged.  A  small  subscription  was 
raised,  and  Erik  was  sent  to  the  gymnasium  or  grammar-school  of 
Strengnas.  A  friendship  was  soon  struck  up  between  him  and  one  of 
the  other  boys  named  Nicander,  which  with  some  interruptions  lasted 
through  life,  and  their  names  are  still  constantly  associated  in  the 
history  of  Swedish  literature.  They  were  students  at  Upsal  together 
in  1819,  Sjiiberg  having  gone  to  the  university  in  1814,  when  Bruzelius 
a  bookseller  projected  a  new  'Ladies'  Calendar,'  or  as  it  would  be 
called  in  England  an  annual,  to  compete  with  that  of  Atterbom,  pub- 
lished by  Palmblad  [Palmblad],  which  had  met  with  distinguished 
success.  Nicander  wrote  in  the  new  annual  under  the  signature  of 
August,  and  Sjiiberg  under  that  of  Vitalis ;  and  its  appearance  pro- 
duced a  sensation.  From  that  time  they  were  both  poets  of  note,  but 
their  success  brought  them  little  pecuniary  advantage.  Sjiiberg  was 
in  the  habit  of  walking  the  streets  of  Upsal  in  the  coldest  weather 
without  a  greatcoat,  and  Palmblad  tells  us  that  the  practice  which 
was  attributed  by  the  ladies  to  a  poetical  whim,  was  owing  to  sheer 
poverty,  and  to  a  sensitive  pride  which  reudered  it  impossible  for  a 
friend  to  offer  assistance  without  the  certainty  of  having  it  resented  as 
an  affront.  In  1822,  however,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  the  present 
King  Oscar,  on  a  visit  to  the  university  of  Upsal,  had  his  attention 
called  by  Professor  Geijer  [Geijer],  to  the  circumstances  of  Vitalis, 
and  offered  him  a  pension  of  200  rix-dollars  for  his  support  at  the  uni- 
versity till  he  should  have  taken  his  degree  in  philosophy.  The  poet 
was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  it  as  coming  from  a  public  source  ;  but  in 
the  following  year,  from  some  scruples  which  were  in  his  mind  concern- 
ing it,  he  threw  it  up,  though  as  deeply  steeped  in  poverty  as  ever. 
In  1824  he  left  the  university,  and  afterwards  settled  at  Stockholm  in 
the  dreadful  position  of  a  Swedish  author  seeking  to  earn  his  livelihood 
by  his  talents.  After  issuing  a  few  poems  and  some  translations  from 
Washington  Irving,  and  suffering  all  the  evils  of  extreme  poverty,  he 
was  attacked  by  consumption,  which  had  long  threatened  him,  aud  on 
the  4th  of  March  1828,  he  died  in  an  hospital. 

His  poems  were  collected  and  published  in  1828,  after  his  death,  by 
Geijer,  with  a  prefatory  memoir,  from  which  and  from  a  memoir  by 
Palmblad,  in  his  '  Biographical  Dictionary  of  eminent  Swedes,'  the 
foregoing  facts  have  principally  been  taken.  Palmblad  observes  that 
»11  that  Vitalis  wrote  was  either  above  or  below  mediocrity.  His 
happiest  efforts  were  in  comic  verse,  and  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
freedom  of  sarcasm  in  which  he  indulged  with  regard  to  his  friends, 
while  with  regard  to  himself  he  was  always  sensitive  in  the  extreme. 
Some  of  his  satire  was  directed  against  Nicander,  and  led  to  a  temporary 
estrangement,  and  some  against  Palmblad,  who  had  not  forgotten  it 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  forgiven  it  when  he  wrote  his  biography. 

SJOGREN,  ANDREAS  JOUANN,  an  eminent  philologist,  whose 
labours  have  chiefly  beeu  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Finnish 
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family  of  languages,  is  by  birth  a  Finn,  but  Crut  had  his  attention 
called  to  that  particular  study  by  I  tank  tho  Dane  [Rahk].  Sjogren 
waB  born  in  the  pariah  of  Ithis,  iu  Finland,  on  the  feth  of  May,  1794, 
studied  firnt  at  Lowi.su  and  liorgo,  and  then  at  the  university  of  Abo, 
and  in  IN  19  went  to  reside  at  St.  Petersburg  a*  a  private  tutor.  Hi* 
first  work  '  On  the  Finnish  Language  and  Literature,'  written  in 
German,  appeared  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1821  ;  two  years  afterwards  he 
became  librarian  of  the  Roman/.ov  or  Riimiautsov  public  library  ;  aud 
iu  1821,  he  undertook  a  journey  of  scientific  and  literary  inve-tigation 
to  Finland,  the  fruits  of  which  appeared  in  his  '  Not''B  on  the  Parishes 
in  Keini-Lapprnark '  (Helsingfors,  1828),  written  iu  Swedish.  A 
disorder  in  one  of  his  eyes,  for  which  he  was  advised  to  visit  the 
mineral  springs  of  the  Caucasus,  took  him  to  the  Houtb,  and  during  his 
absence,  which  lasted  from  1835  to  1838,  he  is  said  to  have  mastered 
tho  Tatar,  the  Turkish,  the  Persian,  the  Armenian,  the  Georgian,  the 
Circassian,  and  the  Ossetic  languages.  His  'Ossetic  Grammar  and 
Vocabulary,'  in  German,  occupying  a  quarto  volume,  published  in 
1844,  is  considered  a  model  of  works  of  the  kind.  The  whole  struc- 
ture of  a  language  which  had  but  five  printed  books  in  its  literature, 
is  traced  with  a  minute  care  and  accuracy  which  seem  to  leave 
nothing  for  a  subsequent  observer.  The  alphabet  used  in  these  five 
books  is,  it  may  be  remarked,  discarded  by  Sjogren,  who  has  invented 
a  new  alphabet  for  the  Ossetic,  consisting  of  tho  Russian  alphabet, 
with  some  additional  characters  to  express  familiar  sounds.  On  the 
publication  of  this  important  work,  its  author,  who  was  already  an 
'•adjunct"  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy,  was  appointed  special 
member  for  tho  philology  and  ethnography  of  tho  Finnish  and 
Caucasian  nations,  and  a  mouth  after  director  of  the  Academical 
Ethnographical  Museum.  He  has  since  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  'Bulle'tin'  and  'Memoires'  of  the  Academy,  in  which  he  has 
made  public  some  interesting  researches  in  the  language  of  Livonia,  tho 
product  of  his  journeys  to  that  country  in  1846  and  1852.  [See  Supp.] 
•SKARBEK,  FREORIK  FLORIAN,  COUNT,  an  eminent  Polish 
writer  of  fiction  and  political  economy,  was  born  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1792,  at  Thorn,  studied  from  1805  to  1810  at  Warsaw,  and 
completed  his  studies  at  Paris.  In  1818,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  ho 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of 
Warsaw,  and  soon  afterwards  published  works  iu  Polish  on  1  Political 
Economy'  (4  vols,  1820-21);  '  The  Theory  of  Finance'  (1824);  and 
the  'Elements  of  National  Economy.'  In  1829  he  composed  a  work 
on  the  same  science  in  French,  the  '  Theory  of  Social  Wealth,' 
('  Tbeorie  des  Richesses  Sociales'  2  vols,  Paris,  1829).  His  reputation 
among  the  general  Polish  public  was  however  chiefly  acquired  by  his 
■  Tales  and  Humorous  Writings '  ('Powiesci  i  Pisma  Humorystyczne  '), 
of  which  a  collection  in  6  vols,  was  published  at  Breslau  in  1840.  In 
the  dedication  of  one  of  them, '  Tarlo,'  addressed  to  his  friend  Lukas 
Golebiowski  the  historiau,  he  says,  that  having  rigidly  allotted  its 
occupation  to  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  finding  that  ho  was  often 
unable  to  spend  those  hours  intended  for  '  recreation  '  in  the  society  of 
his  friends,  he  resolved  on  employing  them  iu  novel  writing,  aud  that 
these  volumes  were  the  result.  The  tales  are  lively  and  interesting  in 
spite  of  the  sober  and  mechanical  character  of  their  origin  ;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  best  English  novels  of  our  time  have 
been  produced  with  a  degree  of  mechanical  regularity  that  till  it  was 
achieved  would  have  teemed  impossible ;  that  they  have  been  settled 
beforehand  to  extend  to  a  certain  number  of  pages  with  a  certain 
number  of  lines  in  each  page,  and  with  a  definite  break  at  certain 
intervals,  and  that  these  irksome  conditions  have  been  fulfilled  over  and 
over  again  without  any  sign  of  effort.  1  The  Journey  without  an  Object, 
'  The  Small  Pleasures  of  Life,'  and  '  The  Adventures  of  Dodosynski,' 
are  three  of  Skarbek's  most  interesting  tales  ;  and  he  has  also  gained 
some  reputation  as  a  dramatic  poet.  Before  the  Polish  insurrection  of 
1830,  he  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  labours  with  regard  tj 
pauperism  aud  the  improvement  of  prison  discipline  ;  and  since  the 
re-establishment  of  Russian  domination  in  Poland,  he  has,  holding 
high  office  in  the  government,  entirely  remodelled  the  system  of  the 
houses  of  detention  of  Warsaw,  Kali-h,  Plock,  and  Siedletz,  the 
prisons  at  Warsaw  and  Sieradz,  the  houses  of  refuge  aud  workhouses 
in  Warsaw  and  elsewhere,  and  the  institution  f on  the  reform  of  juvenile 
criminals.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  President  of  the  Insurance 
Societies  of  Poland,  and  in  1844  President  of  the  Benevolent  Insti- 
tutions. . 

SKARGA  POWESKI,  PIOTR,  or  PETER,  the  most  eminent 
preacher  whom  Poland  has  ever  produced,  still  retains,  after  the  lapso 
of  a  quarter  of  a  thousand  years,  the  title  which  was  given  him  by  his 
contemporaries,  of  the  Polish  Chrysostom.  Born  in  1536  at  Grodziec, 
a  town  of  Masovia,  he  took  holy  orders  in  1563,  and  went  to  Rome  in 
1568,  to  enter  the  then  nawly  established  order  of  Jesuits.  It  was  after 
this  that  he  became  eminent  for  pulpit  oratory,  and  the  return  of  Poland 
to  Catholicism  is  attributed  in  a  great  degree  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  the  extraordinary  eloquence  of  Skarga.  For  twenty-five  years  he 
was  court  preacher  to  King  Sigismund  HI.,  to  whose  violent  measures 
against  them  the  Protestants  are  more  disposed  to  attribute*  the 
decline  of  Protestantism  in  Poland.  It  was  in  1612,  the  culminating 
poiut  of  the  reign  of  Sigismund,  when  the  Poles  were  iu  possession  of 
Moscow,  that  Skarga,  who  had  previously  retired  from  public  life, 
expirt  d  iu  a  cell  of  the  house  of  the  Jesuits  at  Cracow.  The  Jesuits 
iu  general  are  notorious  in  the  history  of  Polish  literature  for  tha 
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corrupt  taste  which  they  introduced,  and  the  fatal  decline  of  the  lan- 
guage under  their  influence ;  but  Skarga  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  great 
example  of  excellence  in  prose  in  the  period  to  which  he  belonged. 
His  work,  entitled  '  Zy woty  Swietych '  ('  Lives  of  the  Saints '),  is 
regarded  as  a  model  of  style ;  it  has  run  through  more  thau  twenty 
editions,  and  is  as  popular  a  book  in  Poland  as  Foxe's  '  Book  of 
Martyrs'  used  to  be  in  England.  The  last  edition  of  his  'SermonB,' 
in  6  volumes  8vo,  was  issued  by  Bobrowicz  at  Leipzig  in  1813.  A 
complete  translation  of  them  into  Latin  by  Pieniazek  was  published 
at  Cracow  in  1691.  That  Skarga  was  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  accu- 
racy in  respect  of  facts  is  shown  by  a  passage  in  one  of  these  sermons 
relating  to  England,  in  which  he  states  that  the  Puritans  (Puritanowie), 
who  he  says  out-numbered  the  Calvinists,  did  not  hold  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  or  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  A  long  list  of  works  from 
his  pen  is  given  by  Niesiecki  in  the  '  Herbarz  Polski,'  of  which  three 
are  in  Latin  and  tue  rest  in  Polish. 

SKELTON,  JOHN,  au  English  poet  of  an  ancient  Cumberland 
family,  was  born  somewhere  about  1460,  but  whether  in  Cumberland 
or  Norfolk  is  not  certain,  though  the  latter  county  seems  the  more 
probable.  Very  few  particulars  of  his  life  are  known.  The  first  mention 
of  him  is  in  the  preface  to  Caxton's  translation  of  the  '  ^Eneid,'  printed 
in  1490,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  lately  created  poet-laureate  in 
tho  "  Uny  versite  of  Oxenforde."  This  honour  was  a  degree  in  grammar 
conferred  by  universities,  and  not,  as  is  now  the  case,  an  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown.  (Warton,  'Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,'  in  the  account  of 
Skelton  ;  and  Malone,  '  Life  of  Drydeu,'  i.  83.)  Skelton  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1-198,  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  priest  the  following 
year.  ('Regis.  Savage.  Epis.  London.,'  quoted  by  Bishop  Kennet  in 
his  collections ;  Lansdowue  MSS.)  He  was  afterwards  admitted  to  an 
ad  eundem  degree  at  Cambridge  (where  he  appears  to  have  been  at  one 
time  a  student,  as  iu  his  '  Alma  parens,'  he  styles  himself  "quondam 
Alumnus"  of  Cambridge),  and  allowed  to  wear  the  dress  ('habitus') 
given  him  by  the  king.  This  we  must  suppose  to  have  been  some 
badge  of  royal  favour  bestowed  on  him  by  Henry  VII.,  to  whose  son 
the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  Henry  VIII.,  he  was  tutor,  being 
esteemed  so  great  a  classical  scholar  as  to  obtain  from  Erasmus  the 
praise  of  being  "Britannieurum  Literarum  Decus  et  Lumen."  ('Epistle 
to  Henry  VIII.,'  prefixed  to  his  1  Epigrams,'  294,  4to,  Basil.,  1518.)  In 
1504  we  find  from  his  own  statement  in  his  poems  that  he  was  rector 
of  Diss  iu  Norfolk  and  curate  of  Trompington  in  Cambridgeshire. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  if  not  during  the  lifetime  of  his  prede- 
cessor, he  was  appointed  orator  regius,  as  he  styles  himself  in  the  title 
to  several  of  his  poems,  being,  according  to  Warton,  a  graduated 
rhetorician  employed  in  the  service  of  the  king,  though  whether  with 
any  salary  does  not  appear ;  in  one  place  he  is  called  Reginas  Orator 
('Poems'),  in  a  passage  referring  probably  to  the  battle  of  Guinegate, 
1513. 

Skelton  became  noted  for  his  coarse  but  bold  invective  against  Car- 
dinal Wolsey  and  the  clergy  in  general,  but  according  to  tradition,  not 
easily  traceable  to  its  source,  his  own  conduct  as  a  priest  was  far  from 
being  creditable.  He  was  esteemed,  observes  Wood  ('  Athenae  Oxon.'), 
in  his  parish  and  the  diocese  more  fit  for  the  stage  than  the  pew  or 
pulpit ;  he  is  said  to  have  been  suspended  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
having  been  guilty  of  "  certain  crimes,  as  most  poets  are."  (Wood, 
'Ibid.')  But  there  is  really  no  authority  whatever  for  these  aspersions 
on  Skelton's  private  or  priestly  character.  He  is  accused  by  Fuller  of 
having  kept  a  concubine ;  but  it  is  affirmed  that  he  was  really  married 
(Delafield,  'Anecdotes  of  celebrated  Jesters,'  &c,  manuscript  Bodl., 
quoted  by  Bliss,  '  Ath.  Oxon.'),  though  he  was  afraid  to  publicly  own 
Lis  marriage  ;  a  piece  of  cowardliness  for  which  he  is  said  to  have 
expressed  remorse  on  his  death-bed.  There  appears  to  bo  reason  to 
believe  that  Skelton  had  in  fact  some  of  the  free  notions  respecting 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy  and  some  other  subjects  entertained  by  the 
Reformers.  The  severe  attack  upon  Wolsey  iu  the  poem,  *  Why 
come  ye  not  to  Court  ?'  drew  upon  him  the  resentment  of  that  great 
ecclesiastic,  who  ordered  him  to  be  arrested.  Skelton  took  sanctuary 
at  Westminster,  under  the  protection  of  Abbot  Islip,  to  whom,  in  1512, 
he  dedicated  the  '  Prseconium  Henrici  Septimi.' 

He  died  in  this  retreat,  June  21,  1529,  and  was  interred  in  the 
churchyard,  with  the  inscription,  "J.  Skeltonius  Vates  Pierius  hie 
situs  est.    Animam  egit  21  Junii,  An.  Dom.  MDXXIX." 

Skelton  was  much  thought  of  in  his  day.  We  have  already  quoted 
the  praise  bestowed  on  him  by  Erasmus ;  and  "  of  the  like  opinion,"  says 
Wood,  "  were  many  of  his  time.  Yet  the  generality  saw  that  his  witty 
discourses  were  biting,  his  laughter  opprobrious  and  scornful,  and  his 
jokes  commonly  sharp  and  reflecting."  Among  the  nobility  his  patron 
was  Algernon  Percy,  fifth  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  he  has  written 
a  long  elegy  on  the  death  of  that  nobleman's  father. 

Skelton  attempted  several  kinds  of  poetry,  but  the  larger  and  better 
part  of  it  is  of  a  humorous  or  satirical  character;  about  all  of  which 
there  is  a  heartiness,  and  a  sense  of  enjoyment  that  are  as  evidently 
natural  as  they  are  pleasant.  In  his  lightest  and  briefest  snatches  of 
mirthful  rhymes,  as  well  as  in  his  longer  pieces,  there  is  nothing  of 
formality  apparent ;  every  part  overflows  with  an  artless  freedom  and 
gaiety.  His  serious  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  is  elaborate,  and 
Btately,  and  dull.  Not  so  dull  however  as  has  been  represented ;  but 
certainly  not  of  a  kind  to  be  read  for  the  pleasure  it  affords.  He  is 
wanting  in  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  in  pathos.    Passages  of  a 


rugged  grandeur  often  occur,  but  nowhere  any  which  affect  the  feelings 
or  arouse  the  passions.  His  directly  religious  poems  are  few  ;  but  they 
are  not  wanting  in  a  religious  sobriety  and  even  solemnity  of  tone. 
His  elegies  are  more  forced  and  less  impressive.  The  chief  of  his 
poems  are  his  drama  or  morality  of  '  Magnificence,'  another  called  ttio 
'Bouge  of  Court,'  the  'Crowne  of  Lawrell,'  'Why  come  ye  not  to 
Court?'  a  satire  against  Wolsey;  the  'Boke  of  Colin  Clout,'  'Ware  the 
Hawk,'  'The  Tunning  (or  brewing)  of  Elinor  Rumming,'  'Phillip 
Sparrow,'  ("  an  exquisite  and  original  poem,"  as  Coleridge  very  truly 
1  calls  it),  &c.  In  other  poems  Henry  VlII.'s  foreign  enemies,  par- 
ticularly the  Scotch,  are  the  victims  of  most  bitter  attacks.  According 
to  Caxton  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  Skelton  trauslated  the  Epistles 
of  Cicero,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  various  Latin  writers.  The  structure 
of  his  verse  is  irregular  and  sometimes  tuneless ;  but  there  occur  pas- 
sages of  rare  beauty  and  harmony.  His  Latin  compositions  are  written 
with  considerable  elegance.  Skelton  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
earliest  authors  in  this  country  who  addressed  themselves  to  tho 
nation  at  large,  rather  than  to  the  nobility  or  to  any  particular  class. 
Hence  perhaps  the  often  grotesque  combination  in  his  works  of 
classical  allusions  and  phraseology,  iind  of  doggrel  for  the  unlettered 
multitude.  And  hence  too  he  has  claims  on  our  regard  other  than  as 
a  poet.  The  nature  of  his  writings  led  him  to  treat  of  popular 
manners,  of  which  he  has  left  us  some  lively  pictures  tki-tched  with 
the  free  hand  of  an  original  and  a  keen  observer,  and  which  are 
especially  valuable  as  belonging  to  a  period  midway  between  Chaucer 
and  Shakspere.  A  bold,  popular  satirist,  he  was  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  prejudices  of  his  time;  and  if  he  does  not  go  beyond  his 
term,  he  clearly  reflects  it.  Such  a  writer  must  not  be  overlooked  by 
one  who  would  judge  of  that  age;  but  he  also  deserves  regard  for 
the  share  which  he  had  in  imparting  fixedness  to  our  language,  which 
at  the  close  of  the  15th  century  was  in  an  exceedingly  unsettled 
state. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Skelton  should  be  read  in  the  admirable 
edition  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce  (2  vols.  8vo,  1843),  who  for  the 
first  time  brought  the  whole  of  them  together,  and  illustrated  them 
with  a  body  of  valuable  notes,  and  also  an  outline  of  the  life  of 
Skelton  separating  from  it  as  far  as  practicable  the  calumnies  with 
which  it  had  come  to  be  overlaid. 

SKINNER,  STEPHICN,  M.D.,  a  skilful  physician  and  a  very 
learned  philologist,  was  born  in  1623  in  London  or  the  neighbourhood. 
He  studied  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  a  commoner  of 
Christ  Church  ;  but  the  Civil  War  coming  on,  he  left  Oxford  without 
taking  a  degree,  and  travelled  abroad,  occasionally  remaining  some 
time  at  the  foreign  universities.  In  1616  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and 
took  the  usual  academical  degrees;  after  which  he  again  went  abroad, 
living  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands  ;  frequenting 
the  courts  of  priuces  and  the  halls  of  the  universities,  being  highly 
esteemed  both  for  his  learning  and  his  general  deportment.  He  took 
the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Heidelberg,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  in  1656. 
He  then  settled  at  Lincoln,  where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  with  great  success  ;  but  his  career  was  short.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  autumn  in  1667,  febrile  complaints  were  very  prevalent  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  he,  among  others,  was  fatally  attacked.  He  died  on 
the  5th  of  September  in  that  year,  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  to  tho 
great  regret  of  his  friends,  to  whom  the  innocence  of  his  life  and  the 
cheerfulness  of  his  disposition  had  endeared  him. 

His  early  decease  was  a  great  loss  also  to  the  world,  for  he  was 
applying  his  vast  stores  of  philological  knowledge  to  the  illustration 
of  his  native  language ;  and  had  made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  a 
work  which  was  designed  to  serve  as  an  etymological  dictionary  of  the 
language.  This  manuscript  came  after  his  death  into  the  hands  of 
Thomas  Henshaw,  Esq.,  of  Kensington,  who  had  a  disposition  to  the 
same  kind  of  studies,  and  who  made  additions  to  it.  He  also  super- 
intended the  publication  of  it,  which  was  effected  in  1671,  in  a  folio 
volume,  under  the  title  of  '  Etymologicon  Linguae  Anglicanoe.'  Dr. 
Skinner's  work  has  the  great  disadvantage  of  having  been  left 
unfinished  by  the  author,  who,  it  may  be  presumed,  would  have 
struck  out,  as  well  as  added,  as  his  knowledge  advanced  and  the 
general  principles  of  philology  became  more  distinctly  perceived  by 
him,  which  would  probably  have  been  the  case  had  he  proceeded  in 
his  work.  As  it  is,  it  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  containing  anecdotes 
of  the  language  than  as  a  systematic  body  of  English  etymologies ; 
but  it  contains  numerous  valuable  suggestions,  and  many  later  English 
etymologists  have  made  use  of  his  labours.  The  etymological  part  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary  is  mainly  derived  from  Skinner  and  J unius. 

SKOVORODA  (known  in  the  Ukraine  under  the  name  of  Gregory 
Sawicz,  or  Gregory  the  son  of  Sava)  was  born  about  1730,  of  poor 
parents,  in  a  village  near  Kiew,  where  his  father  was  subdeacon  or 
parish  clerk.  He  was  admitted  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  into  the 
ecclesiastical  academy  of  Kiew,  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant,  but  was 
soon  allowed  to  attc  nd  the  lectures  there,  in  consideration  of  the  talent 
which  he  showed.  After  obtaining  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
classical  scholar  of  the  place,  and  in  vain  soliciting  permission  to  go 
abroad,  he  set  out  on  foot,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  superiors, 
for  Pesth,  where  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  German  language, 
and  in  six  months  was  able  to  profit  by  the  lectures.  His  account  of 
these  lectures  however  shows  them  to  have  been  very  inefficient,  and 
moreover  the  fame  of  Wolf  was  then  at  its  height  and  attracting 
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students  from  every  part  of  Germany  to  Halle.  Skovorod;\  went  to 
Halle,  where  he  devoted  three  years  to  metaphysical  and  theological 
studies  ;  and  that  his  country  might  profit  hy  the  advantages  which 
he  derived  from  foreign  learning,  he  mado  at  this  time  translations 
from  tho  Homilies  of  St.  Chrysostom,  aud  composed  moral  fables 
which  have  boon  handed  down  orally  by  the  inhabitants  of  tho  Ukraine, 
the  surest  possible  test  of  their  popularity.  After  four  years  he 
returned  to  Kiew,  but  was  not  re-admitted  into  tho  academy,  nor 
appointed  to  any  post  in  which  his  energies  might  find  exercise. 
Upon  this  he  applied  himself  to  mitigate  the  persecutions  of  the 
United  Greeks,  concerning  whom  a  few  details  are  necessary. 

This  sect  had  arisen  in  Russia  from  a  kind  of  politico-religious 
compact  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  soveroign  of  Uussia  about 
the  year  1610,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  Russia  under  the  papal 
dominion.  In  order  to  effect  this,  tho  two  powers  established  a 
medium  sect,  partly  Romanist,  partly  Greek  :  the  pope  sent  Jesuits 
to  teach  the  necessary  doctrine;  and  the  emperor  Wladislaw  imposed 
this  body  of  doctrine  as  the  creed  of  the  provinces  on  the  border  of 
Russia  and  Poland,  whose  situation  had  already  exposed  them  to  the 
influences  of  both  parties.  The  Unites  (as  the  members  of  the  Greek 
Church  who  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  are  called  in 
Russia)  had  already  appeared  in  the  north  of  Italy,  in  Illyria,  and 
Croatia  ;  but  nowhere  under  similar  circumstances.  In  Russia  this 
sect  became  a  sort  of  rallyiug-point  for  the  members  of  both  Churches, 
teaching  the  Russians  gradually  to  confound  distinctions  of  doctrine, 
and  so  to  think  little  of  the  purer  faith  and  system  handed  down  to 
them  by  their  ancestors.  It  has  existed  to  the  present  day,  and  so 
late  as  1840  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  by  a  dispensing  power  as  strange 
as  that  which  he  exercised  originally,  decreed  that  the  United  Greeks 
should  exist  no  more.  But  in  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.,  under 
which  Skovorodil  lived,  the  oppression  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Ukraine  (who  had  lost  the  privileges  guaranteed  to  them  by  Peter  the 
Great  after  the  battle  of  Poltava)  had  so  far  spoiled  their  disposition, 
as  to  render  them  williog  in  their  turn  to  oppress  any  one  who  was 
weak  enough  to  fear  them.  The  United  Greeks,  who  had  from  the 
commencement  of  the  sect  lived  under  the  protection  of  the  throne, 
were  selected  as  the  objects  of  their  persecution.  The  most  rational 
way  of  checking  these  persecutions  was  to  destroy  the  spirit  which 
gave  them  birth.  To  this  task  Skovorodi  applied  himself;  in  the 
mixed  character  of  priest  aud  minstrel,  he  proceeded  from  village  to 
village  through  his  native  Ukraine,  preaching  the  words  of  peace, 
singing  the  religious  songs  which  he  had  composed  for  them,  and  incul- 
cating the  same  truths  under  the  attractive  form  of  fables.  Still  he 
constantly  refused  to  head  the  sect  of  the  Unites,  as  his  object  was 
not  to  create  or  foster  schism,  but  merely  to  give  both  parties  the 
benefit  of  his  lessons.  By  this  time  the  influence  which  he  had  justly 
acquired,  had  pleaded  strongly  in  his  favour,  and  the  academy  con- 
ferred on  him  the  vicarage  of  his  native  village.  In  this  station  he 
prohibited  all  rigour  against  the  persecuted  Unites,  and  endeavoured 
to  gain  them  over  by  his  doctrines,  which  wero  enforced  by  au  elo- 
quence unequalled  in  the  pulpit  of  South  Russia.  This  at  the  same 
time  gave  au  impulse  to  the  clergy  of  the  province,  which  however 
unhappily  ceased  with  his  death.  Even  when  ordered  by  the  synod, 
he  refused  to  use  the  means  of  persecution,  and  his  refusal  led  to  his 
ejection  from  the  cure  which  his  exertions  had  so  greatly  benefited. 
His  occupation  being  gone,  he  resolved  to  indulge  a  long-felt  desire  to 
visit  Rome,  the  nurse  of  doctors  and  confessors,  and  to  view  her  who, 
in  his  eyes,  had  been  glorious  as  the  queen  of  nations.  But  almost 
immediately  on  his  arrival  in  that  city  he  was  recalled  by  the  news  of 
fresh  persecutions  at  home ;  his  works  however  show  what  au  im- 
pression Christian  rather  than  Pagan  Rome  had  left  on  his  mind. 
His  return  again  checked  the  fury  of  the  opposite  parties ;  but  his 
exertions,  though  successful,  were  only  working  out  his  own  ruin. 
The  jealousy  of  the  court  at  St.  Petersburg  could  not  allow  a  single 
individual,  in  a  cause  however  humane,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its 
views.  He  was  cousidered  as  a  rebel,  and  orders  for  his  apprehension 
were  issued,  which  he  evaded  by  taking  refuge  at  the  country  residence 
of  a  noble  who  had  often  pressed  him  to  become  tutor  to  his  son. 
This  sanctuary  of  feudal  power  could  not  be  invaded,  even  by  the 
imperial  authority,  and  he  might  still  have  lived  in  a  diminished 
sphere  of  usefulness,  but  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-eight,  and 
traditions  say  that  he  foretold  his  own  death  the  day  before  it 
occurred,  and  dug  his  grave  in  the  garden,  unwilling  to  give  this 
last  trouble  to  the  friends  to  whom  he  thought  he  had  long  enough 
been  a  burden. 

He  was  the  only  author  in  Little  Russia  who  had  written  in  prose  : 
his  work  called  '  Symphonon '  was  a  solitary  instance  of  that  kind  of 
composition,  and  it  has  the  advantage  over  the  works  written  in 
Great  Russia  in  being  formed  rather  on  the  ancient  Greek  model 
than  on  that  of  the  Latin  or  German  languages,  a  style  of  which 
Lomonossof  was  the  founder.  His  translations  have  been  already 
noticed.  Some  original  essays  in  the  Latin  and  Russian  languages, 
which  remain,  show  much  good  taste  and  elegance,  with  a  great 
extent  of  reading,  qualifications  which  were  little  known  in  his  age  or 
country.  With  the  exception  of  the  common  songs  of  war  and  love, 
all  traditional  songs  were  almost  to  the  present  day  attributed  by  the 
bandurists  (the  troubadours  of  the  Ukraine)  to  Skovoroda. 

SLEEMAN,  SIR  WILLIAM  HENRY,  K.C.B.,  the  eon  of  Philip 


Sloeman,  Esq.,  WBI  born  ut  Str.itton,  Cornwall,  in  1788.  In  1808,  ho 
became  a  cadet  in  tho  Eaht  India  Company's  service  at  Bengal.  He 
served  in  the  Nepaulcso  war  of  1812  with  distinction  ;  and  at  its  con- 
clusion being  laid  up  with  an  illness  which  disqualified  hirn  for  active 
employment,  ho  spent  fifteen  months  at  the  College  of  Kort  William, 
during  which  time  ho  mado  himself  ma-terof  tho  history  and  language 
of  the  natives,  and  prepared  hiim-elf  for  a  career  of  future  usefulness. 
In  1816,  ho  commended  himself  to  Lord  Moira  (afterwards  Marqun  of 
Hastings),  then  Governor  General  of  India,  by  conducting  an  inquiry 
into  tho  claims  arising  out  of  the  war  in  Nepaul,  and  in  1820  was 
appointed  agent  in  the  Saugur  and  Nerbudda  districts.  Here  he 
employed  his  energies  in  the  extinction  of  tho  atrocious  systems  of 
Thuggee  and  Dacoity,  on  which  he  wrote  several  able  pamphlets ;  he 
at  the  same  time  produced  a  larger  work,  entitled  '  Military  Discipline 
in  our  Indian  Army.'  In  1842,  he  was  commissioned  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  to  report  on  the  condition  of  liundclcund;  and  in  1849  he 
was  i>roinoted  to  the  Residency  at  Luckuow,  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  who 
employed  him  in  preparing  for  the  reduction  of  Oude  under  British 
laws.  As  a  proof  of  the  necessity  for  adopting  stringent  measures,  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  while  resident  at  Lucknow,  he  intercepted  a 
letter  sent  from  the  King  of  Persia  to  tho  King  of  Oude,  in  which  tho 
former  spoke  hopefully  of  a  Persian  invasion  of  India,  aud  promised 
in  that  event  to  secure  to  him  bis  throne,  on  conditiou  of  betraying 
the  English  into  his  hands.  He  also  wrote  a  '  Treatise  on  Political 
Economy,'  and  a  '  Review  and  Analysis  of  the  Peculiar  Doctrines 
of  the  System  of  Political  Economy  founded  by  Ricardo.'  His 
most  popular  works,  however,  are  his  'Diary  in  Oude' (1852),  and 
his  ' Rambles  and  Recollections  of  au  Indian  Officer'  (1843),  a  work 
which  has  been  pronounced  by  competent  authorities  to  be  the  best 
adapted  of  all  existing  treatises  on  British  India,  to  give  au  Englishman 
a  faithful  picture  of  the  actual  state  of  the  religious,  moral,  aud  social 
condition  of  the  natives  of  that  country.  He  lived  to  sec  his  measures 
with  regard  to  Oude  carried  into  effect  by  his  successor,  Sir  James 
Outram,  and  to  hear  of  the  proclamation  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  an- 
nouncing the  actual  annexation  of  that  rich  and  important  district. 
His  health  gave  way  towards  the  close  of  1855,  and  he  died  at  sea  on 
his  return  to  England,  February  10,  1856,  a  few  days  after  having 
been  created  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath,  at  the  special  request 
of  Lord  Dalhousie,  to  mark  his  distinguished  services  in  the  cause  of 
religion  and  humanity  by  the  suppression  of  Thuggee. 

SLEIDAN,  JOHN,  whose  original  name  was  Phiutson,  was  born 
in  1506  atSleida,  near  Cologne,  aud  assumed  the  name  of  Sleidan  from 
the  placo  of  his  birth.  After  receiving  his  first  instruction  in  the 
Gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  he  proceeded  successively  to  tha 
universities  of  Liege,  Cologne,  Louvain,  Paris,  and  Orleans,  in  which 
he  studied  law,  and  attained  the  degree  of  licentiate  ;  but  f.  eliog  a  dis- 
inclination to  practise  at  the  bar,  he,  while  not  neglecting  his  pro- 
fessional studies,  paid  great  attention  to  classical  literature.  In  1535  ho 
was  recommended  to  Cardinal  du  Bellay,  the  French  minister  in  Paris, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  the  diet  of  Haguenau,  where  he  displayed 
much  aptitude  lor  public  business,  and  he  was  also  for  a  short  time 
the  delegate  of  Fraucis  L  of  France  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon.  Sleidan 
had  secretly  adopted  the  opinions  of  Luther,  aud  the  edicts  of  Francis 
against  the  partisans  of  Luther,  compelled  him  to  quit  his  service  in 
1542.  He  retired  to  Strasburg,  where  the  Protestant  princes  of  the 
Schmalkaldic  League  appointed  him  their  historian,  and  the  council 
of  the  town  created  him  professor  of  law.  In  1545  the  Protestant 
princes  next  employed  him  in  negociations  with  France  and  England, 
in  which  latter  country  he  married.  The  battle  of  Miihlberg,  gained 
by  Charles  V.  in  1547,  having  dissolved  the  League  of  Schmalkald, 
Sleidan  was  deprived  of  his  employment,  but  the  town  of  Strasburg 
settled  a  pension  on  him ;  and  in  1551  sent  him  as  a  deputy  from 
their  town  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  which  he  displayed  considerable 
ability.  When  Maurice  of  Saxony  captured  Augsburg  the  council 
dispersed,  without  having  effected  anything,  and  Sleidan  returned  to 
Strasburg  in  1552.  On  the  approach  of  the  French  army  under 
Henry  II.  in  the  same  year,  he  was  sent  as  deputy  to  negociate  with 
him  as  to  the  demand  of  provisions  for  his  army  aud  admission  into 
the  town  as  he  had  come  to  their  assistance.  The  latter  was  refused, 
the  town  was  garrisoned,  and  the  French  retreated.  He  continued  to 
occupy  himself  with  state  affairs  till  1555,  when  the  death  of  his  wife 
brought  on  a  melancholy  which  incapacitated  him  for  business,  and 
he  died  on  October  31,  1556. 

During  all  his  political  avocations  Sleidan's  literary  activity  was  con- 
siderable. The  chief  source  of  his  reputation  however  arises  from  his 
'  De  Statu  Religionis  et  Reipublicte,  Carolo  quinto  Crcsare,  CommentaiiL' 
in  twenty-five  books,  which  was  published  in  1555,  to  which  was 
added  a  twenty-sixth  book,  found  among  his  papers  after  his  death, 
the  whole  containing  the  history  of  the  Reformation  from  1517, 
when  Luther  began  to  preach,  till  September  1556.  The  work  is 
highly  valuable  for  the  particularity  and  faithfulness  of  the  details ; 
for  the  trustworthy  sources  from  which  he  drew  his  facts,  as  well  as 
from  his  own  personal  knowledge  of  many  of  them  ;  for  its  impar- 
tiality and  fairness,  which  extorted  a  favourable  judgment  even  from 
Pope  Paul  IV.  (though  au  opposite  opinion  was  given  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  who  called  Sleidan  and  P.  Jovius  his  liars,  as  the  one  had 
said  too  much  ill  and  the  other  too  much  good  of  him),  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  pope  has  been  confirmed.    The  Latin  also  is  simple  and 


elegant.  The  best  edition  is  tbat  by  J.  G.  Bbhm,  with  notes  and  addi- 
tions by  C.  C.  Am-Ende,  Frankfurt,  1785-86.  The  work  had  no  sooner 
appeared  than  it  was  translated  into  German,  Italian,  and  French  ;  and 
iuto  English  in  1560  by  John  Daws.  In  1689  another  translation  by 
G.  Bohun  was  published  in  English,  with  a  continuation  to  the  end 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1563.  Sleidan  also  published  in  1556  '  De 
Quatuor  Sumiuis  Imperiis,  Babylonico,  Persico,  Graeco,  et  Romano, 
Libri  Tres,'  which  has  gone  through  many  editions,  been  continued  by 
various  hands,  and  translated.  His  other  works  were,  an  abridgment 
of  Froissart's  Chronicles  in  Latin ;  a  translation  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Philip  de  Comines  into  the  same  language;  'Summa  Doctrinac  Platonis 
de  Kepublica  et  de  Legibus,'  printed  in  1548 ;  and  his  '  Opuscula,'  which 
were  published  in  1608. 

SLINGELANDT,  PETER  VAN,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1640,  and 
became  a  pupil  of  Gerard  Douw.  He  imitated  very  successfully  the 
Highly  finished  style  of  his  master,  whom  in  this  respect  he  frequently 
equalled.  His  colouring  is  perfectly  true  to  nature,  and  his  chiar'os- 
curo  admirable.  Various  instances  are  recorded  of  his  extreme 
patience  in  finishing  his  works.  It  is  related  by  Houbraken,  that  be 
was  employed  three  years,  without  intermission,  on  a  small  picture 
containing  portraits  of  the  family  of  Meerman,  and  that  he  devoted 
a  whole  month  to  the  finishing  of  a  ruff.  When  he  introduced  a  dog, 
a  cat,  or  a  mouse,  which  he  often  did,  he  seemed  to  have  made  a 
point  of  representing  every  single  hair.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that 
with  all  this  labour  his  design  and  composition  are  in  general  indiffer- 
ent, and  far  inferior  in  correctness  and  expression  to  his  master.  His 
works  are  however  highly  valued,  as  among  the  best  of  the  Flemish 
school,  and  are  often  mistaken  for  those  of  Mieris  and  Gerard  Douw. 
Very  few  of  this  artist's  performances  are  in  the  galleries  of  England  : 
one  is  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  collection;  one  in  the  Bridgewater  gallery, 
distinguished,  says  Dr.  Waagen,  by  the  incredible  minuteness  of  detail 
in  the  execution,  in  which  it  even  exceeds  Gerard  Douw,  though  far 
inferior  to  him  in  other  respects;  two  are  in  the  private  collection 
of  George  IV.,  both  of  which  have  been  ascribed  to  G.  Douw,  and 
sold  as  his;  and  one  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  at 
Luton  House.    Sling^landt  died  iu  1691,  aged  fifty-one. 

SLOANE,  SIR  HANS,  Bart.,  was  born  at  Killileagh,  in  county 
Down,  on  the  16th  of  April  1060.  Though  a  native  of  Ireland,  he 
was  of  Scotch  extraction,  his  father  Alexander  Sloane  having  been 
the  head  of  a  colony  of  Scots  whom  James  I.  settled  in  Ulster. 

While  young  his  health  was  delicate,  and  from  his  sixteenth  to  his 
nineteenth  year  he  suffered  from  spitting  of  blood.  It  was  however 
in  his  youth,  and  while  living  at  home,  that  he  imbibed  a  taste  for 
those  pursuits  in  the  cultivation  of  which  he  afterwards  attained  such 
celebrity.  As  soon  as  his  health  would  permit,  he  repaired  to 
London,  and  during  four  years  which  he  spent  in  the  metropolis 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences. 
Strafforth,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Stahl,  was  his  instructor  in 
chemistry,  and  his  fondness  for  botany  brought  him  acquainted  with 
Ray  and  Robert  Boyle.  In  1683  he  set  out  for  Paris,  and  during  his 
stay  there  attended  the  anatomical  lectures  ef  Duverney  and  those  on 
botany  by  Tournefort.  On  hi3  departure  for  Moutpellier  he  was 
furnished  by  Tournefort  with  introductions  to  all  the  celebrated  men 
at  that  university.  Here  he  passed  a  year,  spending  much  of  his 
time  in  collecting  plants,  and,  after  having  travelled  through  Laoguedoc 
with  the  same  purpose,  returned  to  London  late  in  the  year  1684. 

He  gave  many  of  the  plants  and  seeds  which  he  had  collected  to 
Ray,  who  described  them,  and  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  the 
donor  in  his  '  Historia  Plantarum.'  He  now  setthd  in  London,  and 
the  young  physician  found  in  the  great  Sydenham  a  most  valuable 
friend,  who  did  all  in  his  power  to  introduce  him  to  practice.  In 
1685  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  and  a  fellow  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  iu  April  1687.  His  attention  had  been 
excited  when  young  by  the  descriptions  of  the  wonderful  productions 
of  tropical  climates,  and  the  offer  of  the  appointment  of  physician  to 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  was  going  out  as  governor  to  Jamaica, 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  curiosity.  He  accord- 
ingly set  sail  with  the  duke  on  September  12,  1687,  and  after  touching 
at  many  of  the  Caribbee  islands,  reached  Port  Royal  on  the  19th  of 
December  in  the  same  year.  The  death  of  the  duke  soon  after  his 
arrival  diminished  Sloane's  resources,  and  compelled  him  to  hasten 
his  return,  though  he  did  not  leave  Jamaica  till  he  had  formed  in 
that  and  the  neighbouring  islands  an  immense  collection  of  plants. 
He  arrived  in  England  on  the  29th  of  May  1689,  after  a  residence 
in  Jamaica  of  only  fifteen  months. 

The  plants  which  he  brought  with  him  amounted  to  800  species. 
Of  these  he  gave  his  friend  Mr.  Courten  whatever  he  wanted  to  com- 
plete his  collection,  and  the  remainder,  with  other  objects  of  natural 
history,  formed  the  nucleus  of  his  museum.  Success  too  attended 
him  in  practice.  He  was  appointed  physician  to  Christ's  Hospital  in 
1694,  and  held  the  office  for  thirty  years  ;  and  in  1695  he  married  a 
lady  of  considerable  wealth,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Alderman  Langley, 
by  whom  he  had  four  children,  two  of  whom  died  young,  while  two 
daughters  survived  their  parents,  and  carried  their  wealth  to  the 
noble  families  of  Stanley  and  Cadogan. 

In  1693  he  was  chosen  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1762 
was  elected  one  of  the  vice  presidents.  The  Academy  of  Scienoes  in 
Tans  had  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  a  foreign  associate  in  1708. 


George  I.  created  him  a  baronet  in  1716,  and  appointed  him  physician- 
general  to  the  forces.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  1719,  and  held  the  office  till  1735.  In  1727  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  king,  and  in  the  same  year  had  the  honour 
of  succeeding  Newton  in  the  president's  chair  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  had  purchased  an  estate  at  Chelsea  in  1720,  and  retired  thither  in 
1740,  when  eighty  years  old.  His  time  was  now  passed  in  entertaining 
scientific  men,  and  in  examining  the  treasures  he  had  collected.  He 
died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  11th  of  January  1753,  in  the  ninety- 
third  year  of  his  age. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  a  man  of  a  benevolent  and  generous  disposition, 
and  active  in  all  schemes  for  doing  good.  During  the  thirty  years  that 
he  held  the  appointment  of  physiciau  to  Christ's  Hospital  he  never 
kept  his  salary,  but  always  devoted  it  to  charitable  purposes.  He  was 
very  active  in  establishing  the  dispensary  set  on  foot  by  the  College  of 
Physicians  for  providing  the  poor  with  medical  attendance  and  medi- 
cines gratuitously,  the  opposition  to  which  on  the  part  of  the  apothe- 
caries called  forth  Garth's  talent  for  satire ;  but  he  was  bo  ready  to 
banish  the  memory  of  a  quarrel,  that  when  be  purchased  his  Chelsea 
estate  in  1720,  he  presented  the  Apothecaries'  Company  with  the  free- 
hold of  their  botanic  garden.  He  did  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the 
formation  of  the  colony  in  Georgia  in  1732,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  drew  up  the  plans  for  the 
management  of  the  children. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  directed  that  at  his  death  his  museum  should  be 
offered  to  the  nation  for  2O,OO0Z.,  a  sum  which  he  says,  in  a  codicil  to 
his  will,  dated  July  20,  1749,  did  not  amount  to  a  fourth  part  of  its 
real  value.  This  collection,  in  the  purchase  of  which  by  government 
the  British  Museum  originated,  was  not  altogether  accumulated  by 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  but  had  been  greatly  increased  by  the  bequest,  in 
1702,  of  the  museum  of  his  friend  Mr.  Courten.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  Sir  H.  Sloane's  cabinet  contained  2u0  volumes  of  dried  plants, 
and  30,600  other  specimens  of  objects  of  natural  history,  besides  a 
library  of  50,000  volumes  and  3566  manuscripts.  His  fame  however 
does  not  rest  merely  on  his  collection  :  he  contributed  many  papers 
to  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.'  Before  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary to  the  Royal  Society,  the  publication  of  these  Transactions  had 
been  suspended  for  six  years;  he  resumed  their  publication,  and  con- 
tinued to  superintend  it  till  1712.  He  likewise  wrote  a  pamphlet  on 
sore  eyes,  which  had  considerable  repute  for  many  years.  But  his 
great  work  was  the  '  Natural  History  of  Jamaica,'  which  appeared  in 
2  vols,  fob,  with  many  plates,  of  which  the  first  volume  was  publi-hed 
in  1707,  and  the  second  twenty  years  after.  The  first  volume  contains 
an  introduction  comprising  a  description  of  the  island,  its  climate, 
products,  and  the  diseases  of  its  inhabitants,  followed  by  an  account 
of  the  plants  indigenous  there  and  in  other  of  the  West  India  Islands: 
the  trees  and  animals  are  described  in  the  second  volume.  He  men- 
tions in  his  preface  that  the  whole  undertaking  had  been  submitted 
to  Ray,  and  met  with  his  approval,  though  it  did  not  receive  any 
emendations  from  him.  A  small  Latin  catalogue  of  the  plants  of 
Jamaica  had  been  published  by  him  in  1696,  and  serves  as  a  sort  of 
index  to  the  large  work.  Notwithstanding  his  diligence  in  studying 
natural  history,  Sir  H.  Sloane  appears  not  to  have  fully  appreciated 
the  benefits  of  scientific  arrangement ;  and  he  contents  himself  in  his 
writings  with  referring  plants  to  genera  and  species  already  known,  and 
made  no  attempt  to  improve  the  defective  classification  of  that  day. 

SMART,  CHRISTOPHER,  was  born  at  Shepburne  in  Kent,  on  the 
11th  of  April  1722.  He  was  educated  at  Durham  and  Maidstone 
schools,  and  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  sent  on  the 
30th  of  October  1739.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  classical 
attainments;  be  was  elected  Fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  July  3,  1745. 
He  gained  the  Seatonian  prize  for  five  successive  years :  the  subjects 
of  the  prize  poems  were  respectively,  the  Eternity,  the  Immensity, 
the  Omniscience,  the  Power,  and  the  Goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
In  1753  he  quitted  Cambridge  on  his  marriage  with  Miss  Ann  Maria 
Carman,  and  afterwards  resided  in  London,  endeavouring  to  make  a 
livelihood  by  trifling  literary  undertakings.  He  became  engaged  in  an 
altercation  with  Sir  John  Hill,  who  criticised  his  poems;  and  Smart 
in  revenge  published  a  satire  called  the  '  Hilliad.' 

In  1754,  in  consequence  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  and  other 
mortifications,  he  became  deranged,  and  continued  in  this  condition, 
with  intervals  more  or  less  lasting  of  sanity,  till  his  death,  on  the  18th 
of  May  1770,  in  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench,  where  he  had  been 
confined  in  his  latter  years.  Smatt  translated  the  Psalms,  Pbaedrus, 
and  Horace  into  prose ;  and  in  1752  published  a  small  collection  of 
poems,  to  which  he  made  subsequent  additions.  His  productions  have 
sunk  into  deserved  oblivion.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  weak  improvi- 
dent man,  not  destitute  of  good  qualities,  such  as  gained  the  favour  of 
several  of  the  nobility,  and  the  friendship  of  Garrick  and  Johnson, 
the  latter  of  whom  has  written  an  account  of  him.  His  poems  were 
printed  iu  1791. 

SMEATON,  JOHN,  was  born,  according  to  most  authorities,  on 
the  28th  of  May,  1724,  at  Austhrope,  near  Leeds,  in  a  house  built  by 
his  grandfather,  and  long  afterwards  inhabited  by  his  family.  His 
father  was  an  attorney,  and  brought  him  up  with  a  view  to  the  legal 
profession.  Our  information  respecting  the  domestic  history  ot 
Smeaton  is  exceedingly  scanty  ;  it  amounts  to  little  more  than  that  l.e 
very  early  displayed  a  taste  for  mechanical  pursuits ;  delighting,  it  U 
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said,  even  when  a  child  ia  petticoats,  to  observe  mechanics  at  woi  k, 
and  to  question  them  respecting  their  employments.  One  of  liis 
biographers  states  that  his  toys  wero  the  tools  of  men;  and  that,  while 
yet  little  more  than  an  infant,  he  was  discovered  ono  day  on  the  top 
of  his  fathor's  barn,  fixing  something  like  a  windmill.  But  passing 
over  such  symptoms  of  precocity,  the  evidence  of  which  must  always 
be  received  with  caution,  we  find  him,  at  the  ago  of  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
constructing  a  machine  for  rose-eugino  turning,  and  producing  neat 
ornamental  boxes,  &c.  for  his  friends.  Ho  appears  to  have  been  but 
little  older  when  he  cut,  in  a  latho  of  his  own  manufacture,  a  perpetual 
screw  in  brass,  according  to  the  design  of  his  intimate  friend  Mr. 
Henry  Hiudley  of  York,  with  whom  he  joined  enthusiastically  in 
mechanical  pursuits.  By  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  had  attained 
much  practical  skill  in  mechanical  operations,  and  had  furnished 
himself  with  many  tools  for  performing  them. 

About  this  time,  iu  the  year  1742,  in  pursuance  of  his  father's 
design,  young  Smeaton  came  to  London,  and  attended  the  courts  of 
law  at  Westminster  Hall ;  but  finding  the  bent  of  his  mind  averse  to 
the  law,  his  father  yielded  to  his  wishes,  and  allowed  him  to  devote 
his  energies  to  more  congenial  matters.  The  next  circumstance  in  his 
history  related  by  his  biographers  is  his  taking  up  the  business  of  a 
mathematical-instrument  maker,  about  the  year  1750,  when  he  was 
residing  in  lodgings  in  Great  Turnstile,  Holborn.  In  1751  he  tried 
experiments  with  a  machine  that  he  had  invented  for  measuring  a 
ship's  way  at  sea  ;  and  in  1752  and  1753  was  engaged  in  a  course  of 
experiments  "concerning  the  natural  powers  of  water  and  wind  to 
turn  mills  and  other  machines  depending  on  circular  motion."  From 
the  latter  investigation  resulted  the  most  valuable  improvements  in 
hydraulic  machinery.  In  the  construction  of  mill-work,  Smeaton, 
during  the  whole  of  his  useful  career  as  a  civil  engineer,  stood 
deservedly  high;  and,  by  his  judicious  application  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples, he  increased  the  power  of  machinery  impelled  by  wind  and 
water  as  much  as  one-third.  Tho  results  of  these  experiments  were 
published  in  1759,  after  he  had  been  able  to  give  them  a  practical  trial ; 
and  their  value  obtained  for  him  the  Copley  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  that  year.  Smeaton  had  previously,  in  1753,  been  made  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Sbciety ;  and  he  had  made  some  communications 
to  the  'Transactions'  even  before  that  date.  In  1754  he  visited 
Holland  and  the  Netherlands;  and  the  acquaintance  he  thus  obtained 
with  the  construction  of  embankments,  artificial  navigations,  and 
similar  works,  probably  formed  an  important  part  of  his  engineering 
education. 

In  1766  Smeaton  commenced  the  great  work  which,  more  than  any 
other,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  lasting  monument  of  his  skill — the 
Eddystone  Lighthouse.  Two  lighthouses  had  been  erected  on  the 
Eddystone  rock,  before  the  admirable  structure  of  Smeaton ;  of  which 
the  first  was  swept  away  in  a  storm,  and  the  second,  which  was  formed 
of  timber,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  December,  1755.  The  immediate 
re-erection  of  the  beacon  being  nighly  important,  Mr.  Weston,  the 
chief  proprietor,  lost  no  timo  in  applying  to  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield, 
then  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  for  advice  as  to  the  person  who 
should  be  intrusted  with  the  difficult  task.  The  previous  structures 
had  been  designed  by  non-professional  men ;  and  it  was  felt  now,  to 
adopt  the  lauguage  of  Smeaton's  narrative,  that  to  erect  another 
"  would  not  so  much  require  a  person  who  had  merely  been  bred  or 
had  even  rendered  himself  eminent  in  this  or  that  given  profession ; 
but  rather  one  who  from  natural  genius  had  a  turn  for  contrivance  in 
the  mechanical  branches  of  science."  The  earl  immediately  perceived 
that  Smeaton  was  the  man  required,  and  therefore  recommended  him. 
Although  a  great  portion  of  the  lease  under  the  provisions  of  which 
the  lighthouse  had  been  erected  was  expired,  and  their  interest  in  the 
undertaking  was  consequently  limited  to  a  comparatively  short  time, 
the  proprietors  liberally  entered  into  Smeaton's  views  respecting  the 
superior  advantages  of  a  more  durable  material  than  timber;  and 
determined  on  the  adoption  of  his  plans  for  a  stone  structure  of  the 
greatest  possible  strength.  The  cutting  of  the  rock  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  building  was  commenced  on  the  5th  of  August,  1756;  the 
first  stone  was  landed  upon  the  rock  June  12,  1757  ;  the  building  was 
finished  on  the  9th  of  October,  1759,  and  the  lantern  lighted  for  the 
first  time  on  the  1 6th.  During  this  time  there  were  421  days'  work 
done  upon  the  rock. 

Smeaton  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  fully  employed  as  an 
engineer  for  several  years  after  the  completion  of  the  Eddystone  light- 
house ;  for  in  1764  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  a  receiver 
of  the  Derwentwater  estate,  the  funds  of  which  were,  after  its  for- 
feiture in  1715,  appropriated  to  Greenwich  Hospital.  On  the  last  day 
of  that  year,  chiefly,  as  he  states  in  his  account  of  the  Eddystone  light- 
house, through  the  friendship  of  the  Earl  of  Egmont  and  Earl  Howe, 
lords  of  the  admiralty,  he  was  appoiuted  to  this  office.  In  this  engage- 
ment he  was  happy  in  being  associated  with  Mr.  Walton,  the  other 
receiver,  who  took  upon  himself  the  management  of  the  accounts, 
leaving  Smeaton  at  leisure  to  devote  his  attention  to  improvements 
and  to  professional  engagements.  While  he  held  the  receivership  he 
greatly  improved  the  estate,  the  mine3  and  mills  of  which  required 
the  superintendence  of  such  a  man  to  make  them  of  their  full  value. 
Increasing  business  induced  him,  in  1775,  to  desire  to  relinquish  this 
engagement,  but  he  was  prevailed  on  to  retain  it  about  two  years  longer. 

Of  th«  many  useful  works  executed  by  Smeaton,  Ramsgate  harbour 
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perhaps  holdH,  next  to  tho  Eddystone  lighthouse,  the  most  prominent 
place.  This  work  was  commenced  in  1749,  but  was  carried  on  with 
very  imperfect  success  until  it  was  placed  under  his  superintendence 
in  1774.  This  harbour,  being  inclosed  by  two  pier»,  of  about  2000 
and  1500  feet  long  respectively,  affords  a  safe  refuge  for  ships  where 
it  was  much  needed,  vessels  in  tho  Downs  having  been  exposed  to 
imminent  risk  during  bad  weather  before  it  was  constructed.  Smeaton 
laid  out  the  lino  of  the  great  canal  connecting  the  western  and  eahterii 
shores  of  Scotland,  from  tho  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  anil  superintend  d 
the  execution  of  great  part  of  it.  To  his  skill,  in  all  probability,  the 
preservation  of  old  London  bridge  for  many  years  was  attributable. 
Iu  1761,  in  consequence  of  alterations  made  for  the  improvement  of 
the  navigation,  one  of  the  piers  was  undermined  by  the  stream  to  a 
fearful  extent.  Tho  bridge  was  considered  in  such  danger  that  no 
one  would  venture  to  pass  over  it ;  and  tho  engineers  were  perplexed. 
An  express  was  therefore  sent  to  Yorkshire  for  Smeaton,  who  imme- 
diately sunk  a  great  quantity  of  stones  about  the  endangered  pier, 
and  theroby  preserved  it.  The  Calder  navigation  was  one  of  the  great 
works  which  he  succesfully  accomplished  ;  and  he  provided  with  much 
skill  for  tho  effect  of  tho  impetuous  floods  to  which  that  river  is 
subject.  The  Spurn  lighthouse  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  some 
important  bridges  in  Scotland,  and  many  other  works  of  like  character 
might  also  be  mentioned. 

About  1783,  Smeaton's  declining  health  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  avoid  entering  upon  many  new  undertakings.  He  then  devoted 
much  attention  to  tho  publication  of  an  account  of  the  Eddystone 
lighthouse,  which  was  to  have  been  followed  by  a  '  Treatise  on  Mills, 
and  other  works  embodying  his  valuable  experience  a*  an  engineer. 
The  former  of  these  was  the  only  work  he  lived  to  complete ;  and  it 
is  a  volume  of  great  and  permanent  interest,  detailing  in  the  most 
minute  and  simple  manner  every  circumstance  worthy  of  record  con- 
cerning the  history  or  the  construction  of  the  lighthouse.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  George  III.,  who  had  taken  much  interest  in  the  structure; 
and  in  the  dedication,  in  explaining  the  circumstances  which  had  de- 
ferred the  appearance  of  the  narrative  so  long  after  the  completion  of 
the  building,  the  author  observes,  "  I  can  with  truth  say,  I  have  ever 
since  been  employed  in  works  tending  to  the  immediate  benefit  of 
your  Majesty's  subjects  :  and  indeed  so  unremittingly,  that  it  is  not 
without  the  greatest  exertion  that  I  am  enabled  even  now  to  complete 
the  publication."  He  had  made  some  progress  in  this  work  before 
1763 ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  laid  aside  for  about  twenty  years, 
and  was  not  published  until  1791.  On  the  16th  of  September  1792, 
while  walking  in  his  garden  at  Austhorpe,  Smeaton  was  Beized  with 
an  attack  of  paralysis  ;  and  on  the  28th  of  October  he  died. 

About  the  year  1771  several  friends  of  Smeaton,  engaged  in  kindred 
pursuits,  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  which  may  perhaps  be 
looked  upon  as  the  first  public  recognition  of  the  usefuhbody  of  men 
who  have  since,  under  the  name  of  Civil  Engineers,  done  so  much  in 
developing  tho  resources  of  this  country.  Untoward  circumstances 
led  to  the  dissolution  of  this  society  previous  to  Smeaton's  death,  but 
steps  were  taken  to  re-organise  it  before  that  event  took  place.  The 
new  Society  shortly  took  steps  for  the  publication  iu  a  collected  form 
of  Smeaton's  numerous  professional  reports ;  but  the  work  was  not 
completed  until  1812.  It  is  in  three  quarto  volumes,  to  which  a  fourth 
was  subsequently  added,  consisting  of  his  miscellaneous  papers  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society,  &c.  The  Society  alluded  to  is  men- 
tioned in  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers '  as  still  existing.  The  introduction  to  this  volume 
contains  a  high  eulogium  on  the  talent  of  Smeaton  as  an  engineer. 
Alluding  to  the  Eddystone  lighthouse,  it  observes  :  "  This,  Smeaton's 
first  work,  was  also  his  greatest ;  probably,  the  time  and  all  things 
considered,  it  was  the  most  arduous  undertaking  that  has  fallen  to 
any  engineer,  and  none  was  ever  more  successfully  executed.  And 
now,  having  been  buffeted  by  the  storms  of  nearly  eighty  (now  nearly 
a  hundred)  years,  the  Eddystone  stands  unmoved  as  the  rock  it  is 
built  on — a  proud  monument  to  its  great  author.  Buildings  of  the 
same  kind  have  been  executed  since,  but  it  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  who  taught  the  first  great  lesson,  and  recorded  the  progressive 
steps  with  a  modesty  and  simplicity  that  may  well  be  held  up  as 
models  for  similar  writings.  His  '  Reports  '  are  entitled  to  equal  praise  ; 
they  are  a  mine  of  wealth  for  the  sound  principles  which  they  unfold 
and  the  able  practice  they  exemplify,  both  alike  based  ou  close  obser- 
vation of  the  operations  of  nature,  and  affording  many  fine  examples 
of  cautious  sagacity  in  applying  the  instructions  she  gives  to  the 
means  within  the  reach  of  art."  The  deliberation  and  caution  always 
exercised  in  the  works  of  Smeaton  are  well  worthy  of  imitation  ; 
and  to  this  may  be  attributed  the  almost  unexampled  success  of  his 
undertakings.  So  highly  was  his  judgment  appreciated,  that  he  has 
been  called  the  "  standing  counsel "  of  his  profession,  and  he  was  con- 
stantly appealed  to  by  parliament  on  difficult  engineering  questions. 

His  improvements  of  wind  and  water  mills  have  been  mentioned 
already.  The  atmospheric  steam-engine  of  Newcomen  was  the  subject 
of  similar  experiments,  attended  with  the  like  results ;  although  tho 
more  important  improvements  of  Watt  threw  Smeaton's  efforts  in  this 
way  comparatively  into  the  shade.  His  improvements  consisted  chiefly 
in  the  proportions  of  the  components  of  the  machine ;  yet  they  effected 
so  great  a  saving  of  fuel,  that  Boulton  and  Watt  excluded  them  from 
their  ordinary  agreement — which  was,  to  receive  for  the  use  of  their 
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patent  right  one-third  of  the  coal  saved  by  their  machine  in  comparison 
with  those  previously  used.  The  low  state  of  the  mechanic  arts  in 
England  led  Smeaton,  during  the  early  part  of  Watt's  career,  to 
doubt  the  possibility  of  his  machines  being  made  with  the  required 
accuracy. 

Smeaton  also  introduced  many  improvements  in  mathematical 
apparatus,  and  had  an  ardent  love  for  science.  He  was  particularly 
attached  to  astronomy,  and  had  an  observatory  at  Austhorpe,  where, 
even  during  the  most  active  part  of  his  career,  he  occasionally 
resided. 

In  person  he  was  of  middle  stature,  broad  and  strong  made,  and  of 
good  constitution.  His  manners  were  simple  and  unassuming.  His 
temper  was  warm,  but  not  overbearing ;  and  his  social  character  un- 
impeachable. Very  little  is  recorded  of  his  private  history;  but  his 
daughter  Mary  Dixon,  in  a  letter  prefixed  to  hiB  'Reports,'  gives  a 
pleasing  account  of  his  character  as  a  husband,  parent,  and  friend. 
He  was  by  no  means  grasping  or  avaricious,  as  many  anecdotes  related 
of  him  seem  to  show.  The  Empress  Catharine  of  Russia  was  at  one 
time  very  desirous  of  engaging  his  services,  and  offered  him  hi.s 
own  termB ;  but  the  Princess  Daschkov,  by  whom  the  request  was 
communicated,  found  him  to  be,  as  Bhe  said,  a  man  who  had  no  price. 

SMEDLEY,  REV.  EDWARD,  was  born  about  1789,  and  was  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Smedley,  who  died  in  1825,  after  having 
been  one  of  the  ushers  of  Westminster  school  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
The  cider  Smedley  was  the  author  of  '  Erin,  a  Geographical  and 
Descriptive  Poem,'  published  by  subscription  in  1810,  His  son  was 
admitted  a  king's  scholar  at  Westminster  in  1S00;  and  thence  he 
removed  iu  due  course  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  took  his 
degree  of  B.A.  in  1809,  as  tenth  Junior  Optime,  and,  having  obtained 
one  of  the  Member's  Classical  Prizes  in  1810,  and  again  in  1811,  was 
then  elected  a  Fellow  of  Sidney  College.  He  obtained  no  fewer  than 
four  of  the  Seatonian  Prizes  for  English  poems  ;  the  first  on  the  Death 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  1814  ;  the  second,  on  Jephtha,  J  815  ;  the  third, 
on  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  1S27;  the  fourth,  on  Saul  at  Endor,  1828. 
In  1829,  he  was  collated  by  Bishop  Tomline  to  a  prebend  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Lincoln,  the  value  of  which,  however,  was  only 
lil.  a-year;  and  this  was  the  only  ecclesiastical  preferment  he  ever 
obtained.  Besides  his  Seatonian  prize  poems,  he  was  the  author  of  a 
poem  entitled  '  Prescience,'  and  of  some  others  ;  and  also  of  a  '  History 
of  the  Reformed  Religion  iu  France,'  iu  five  vols.,  12mo.,  and  of  one 
volume  of  a  History  of  France,  published  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  editor  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana ;'  and  he 
contributed  several  articles  on  French  biography  and  English  and 
Roman  literature  to  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  '  Penny  Cyclopaedia.' 
His  death  took  place  at  Dulwich  on  the  29th  of  June,  1836. 

*SMEE,  ALFRED,  surgeon,  distinguished  for  his  acquaintance 
with  electricity  and  its  practical  applications.  He  was  educated  for 
the  medical  profession,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England  in  1840.  He  is  also  surgeon  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  to  the  General  Dispensary,  Aldersgate-street,  and  to  the 
Central  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  and  was  formerly  a  lecturer  at 
the  Aldersgate-street  School  of  Medicine.  He  has  devoted  much  time 
to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  galvanism,  and  a  galvanic  arrangement 
suggested  by  him  is  familiarly  known  as  Smee's  battery.  He  is  one 
of  the  earliest  experimenters  on  electro-plating,  and  has  written  a 
work  on  the  subject,  entitled  '  Electro-Metallurgy.'  Since  then  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  theoretical  application  of  the  laws  of  elec- 
tricity to  the  phenomena  of  life.  His  views  are  embodied  in  a  work 
entitled  '  Electro-Biology.'  He  attributed  the  potato  disease  to  the 
attacks  of  an  aphis,  and  iu  a  work  on  1  The  Potato-Plant — its  Uses 
and  Properties,'  has  developed  this  theory.  He  is  a  copious  writer,  as 
the  following  list  of  his  more  remarkable  books  and  papers  will  indi- 
cate : — '  Vision  in  Health  and  Disease ; '  '  Accidents  and  Emergencies ; ' 
'Principles  of  the  Human  Mind  ;'  '  Instiuct  and  Reason  ; '  '  Detection 
of  Steel  Needles  impacted  in  the  Body  ; '  '  Process  of  Thought 
adapted  to  Words  and  Language  ; '  '  Lectures  on  Electro-Metallurgy, 
delivered  at  the  Bank  of  England ; '  '  Lecture  on  the  Human  Mind  at 
Different  Periods  of  Life.'  Mr.  Smee  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1841. 

SM1RKE,  ROBERT,  R.A.,  during  his  later  years  the  Nestor  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  of  which  he  was  a  member  for  fifty-three  years,  was 
born  in  1752.  Originally  a  painter  of  coach-panels,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  English  genre  painters,  and  had  indeed  no 
great  rival  before  the  time  of  Wilkie.  His  subjects  are  various,  but 
his  favourite  author  was  Cervantes ;  a  great  proportion  of  his  pictures 
are  from  Don  Quixote.  Though  so  long  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
he  sent  few  pictures  to  its  exhibitions,  and  only  three  before  his  elec- 
tion as  a  member,  which  were  Narcissus,  and  the  Lady  and  Sabrina, 
from  Comus,  in  1786;  and  the  Widow  in  1791.  He  was  elected  an 
Associate  in  1791,  and  an  Academician  iu  1793,  when  he  gave  as 
his  presentation  picture  Don  Quixote  and  Saucho.  He  contributed 
two  pictures  also  in  1792  to  the  Academy  exhibition:  The  Lover's 
Dream,  and  Musidora,  from  Thomson's  Spring  and  Summer.  In  1793 
he  exhibited  Lavinia,  from  the  Autumu  of  the  same  poet.  Smirke 
designed  much  for  booksellers,  and  for  annuals  and  such  works,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  Boydell's  Shakspeare.  He  painted 
Bevcal  pictures  from  Shakspere,  as  Catherine  and  Petruchio,  Juliet 


and  her  Nurse,  Prince  Henry  and  Falstatf — "  This  chair  shall  be  my 
state,  this  dagger  my  sceptre,  and  this  cushion  my  crown :" — The 
Seven  Ages ;  and  others.  From  Don  Quixote  he  painted  Sancho'a 
Audience  of  the  Duchess ;  The  Countess  Dolorado  discovering  the 
cause  of  her  grief  to  Don  Quixote ;  The  ceremony  of  beard-washing 
performed  by  Don  Quixote  at  the  Table  of  the  Duke ;  Don  Quixote 
'addressing  the  Princess  Dulcinea;  and  The  Combat  between  Don 
Quixote  and  the  Giants  interrupted  by  the  Innkeeper.  The  last  time 
he  exhibited  was  in  1813  :  the  picture  was  styled  Infancy.  In  other 
classes,  the  following  pictures  are  among  hia  best  works : — Infant 
Bacchus;  Psyche;  the  Plague  of  Serpents;  the  Angel  justifying 
Providence,  from  Paruell's  Hermit ;  the  Gipsy ;  the  Fortune  tellers, 
&c.  &c.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Osnaburgh  street,  Regent'spark, 
January  5,  1845,  in  his  ninety-fourth  year.  Smirke  was  the  contem- 
porary of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds — he  was  the  father  of  the  present  Sir 
Robert  and  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  the  architects. 

SMIRKE,  SIR  ROBERT,  R.A.,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  1780.  Under  his  father  he  received  a  careful  training  in  art ; 
and  having  adopted  the  profession  of  an  architect,  he  after  the  usual 
preparatory  studies,  made  a  tour  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Greece,  and  Germany, 
whence  he  returned  in  1805.  His  attention  was  mainly  directed  to 
the  remains  of  ancient  art,  and  some  of  the  results  of  his  investigations 
appeared  in  Donaldson's  '  Antiquities  of  Athens,'  and  elsewhere.  He 
also  published  shortly  after  his  return  to  England,  'Specimens  of 
Continental  Architecture,'  folio,  Lond.,  1806.  He  was  fortunate  in 
early  finding  influential  friends  and  patrons,  through  whoso  good 
services  and  hia  own  ability  he  obtained,  while  still  a  young  man,  rare 
opportunities  of  distinguishing  himself.  Hia  first  work  (1808-9)  waa 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  an  important  undertaking  to  be  intrusted  to 
bo  young  a  man,  but  one  which,  despite  of  some  faults,  was  worthily 
carried  out.  This  building  was  especially  noteworthy  as  almost  the  first 
important  specimen  of  the  Grecian  Doric  order  in  the  metropolis,  and  as 
having  given  a  marked  impulse  to  the  architectural  improvements  of 
London.  Externally  the  chief  features  of  this  building  were  a  noble 
tetrastyle  Doric  portico,  and  the  sculptures  iu  relief  by  Flaxmau. 
The  interior  of  the  theatre  was  entirely  altered  in  1847,  under  tha 
care  of  Mr.  Albano,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the*  purposes  of  the  Italian 
Opera.  Its  destruction  by  fire  March  5,  1856,  need  hardly  be  men- 
tioned. The  walls  and  the  portico  were  Buffered  to  stand  for  about  a 
year,  when  they  were  removed,  and  Smirke'a  theatre  is  now  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

Smirke's  next  building  was  the  Mint,  erected  in  1811,  which,  like 
the  theatre,  ia  a  Grecian  Doric  edifice,  but  unlike  that  has  a  rusticated 
basement.  It  is  a  neat  unpretending  but  substantial-looking  pile  of 
three  stories,  having  a  centre  with  attached  columns  supporting  a  pedi- 
ment, and  wings.  A  Btill  more  important  work  was  the  new  Post- 
Office,  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  commenced  in  1823,  and  completed  in 
1829.  This  vast  pile  has  a  frontage  of  390  feet;  but,  though  an  insu- 
lated building,  it  is  the  St.  Martin's-le  Grand  facade  alone  which 
makes  any  pretension  to  architectural  display ;  and  this  is  confined  to 
the  three  porticoes,  one  at  each  end  of  four  columns,  and  one  in  the 
centre  of  six  columns,  surmounted  by  a  pediment:  these  porticots 
are  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  building  has,  on  the  whole,  undoubtedly 
a  good  deal  of  grandeur  of  character,  but  it  is  still  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. He  also  erected  during  the  progress  of  the  Post  Office,  and  in 
the  same  order  (Grecian  Ionic),  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  the 
Union  Club,  Trafalgar- square;  and  the  club-house  at  the  corner  of 
Charles-street,  Regent-street,  for  the  United  Service  Club  :  being 
found  too  small  for  that  club,  it  was,  however,  sold  to  the  Junior 
United  Service  Club,  and  recently,  being  (like  Sir  Robert's  more  pre- 
tentious club-house,  the  Carlton)  thought  too  sombre  a  pile  for  its 
purpose,  it  has  been  pulled  down,  and  replaced  by  one  of  a  more 
ornate  character.  In  1830-31,  Sir  Robert  completed  the  Library 
(Gothic),  the  extension  of  King's  Bench  Walk  (Grecian),  and  other 
improvements  in  the  Inner  Temple.  He  also,  in  1831,  erected  King'.-; 
College,  as  the  eastern  wing  of  Somerset  House.  The  extensive  re- 
building and  restoration  of  York  Minster,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
fire  of  1829,  were  from  his  designs  and  conducted  under  his  super- 
intendence, and  form  his  chief  work  in  the  Gothic  style.  In  1834,  he 
completed  the  Carlton  Club,  like  most  of  his  works  a  pseudo-classic 
structure,  but  one  even  more  than  usually  heavy  and  unattractive  in 
•  appearance.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  notice  it  further,  as  it  has 
been  made  to  give  place  to  the  building  of  his  brother  noticed  below. 
His  next  club-house,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  University,  com- 
pleted in  1838,  was  executed  in  connection  with  hia  brother,  Mr. 
Sydney  Smirke,  and  is  of  a  much  more  florid  character  than  any  of  the 
structures  executed  under  Sir  Robert's  sole  direction. 

The  work  on  which  Sir  Robert's  fame  will  however  chiefly  depend, 
is  the  British  Museum,  with  the  exception  of  the  Palace  of  Westmin- 
ster the  greatest  architectural  work  erected  in  London  in  the  present 
century.  It  was  commenced  in  1823;  but  owing  to  various  causes 
beyond  the  control  of  the  architect,  its  progress  was  even  slower  than 
the  massive  character  of  the  building  rendered  necessary,  and  the 
portico  was  not  completed  till  1847.  Of  this  immense  pile,  too  well 
known  to  require  description,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  it  is  of 
the  Grecian  Ionic  order,  carried  out  externally  with  great  severity, 
and  ia  the  largest  and  most  imposing  Grecian  structure  iu  the  me- 
tropolis.   The  grand  front,  the  only  one  of  the  external  fronts  upon 
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whicli  any  architectural  embellishment  is  expended,  is  370  feet  long, 
and  consists  of  a  central  portion  with  advanced  wings.  The  forty- 
four  columns  of  tho  fat;ado  arc  five  feet  in  diameter  at  the  baBO,  and  45 
f.ethigh,  and  rest  upon  a  stylobato  five  feet  and  a  half  high.  The 
tympanum  of  the  pediment  is  occupied  by  a  group  in  alto  rilievo, 
from  tho  chisel  of  Sir  R.  Westmacott.  Tho  building  as  originally  con- 
structed inclosed  an  open  quadrangle,  320  feet  by  240  feet,  and  each 
of  the  fayades  of  the  quadrangle  had  a  certain  amount  of  architectural 
character.  But  this  open  space  has  been  now  pretty  well  filled  up  by 
the  new  Reading  Room  and  connected  buildings,  and  the  quadranglo 
fronts  are  almost  entirely  concealed.  It  has  been  tho  lot  of  the 
Uritish  Museum  to  be  subjected  to  a  great  amount  of  adverse  critioistn 
both  as  regards  the  sobthetic  character  of  the  building  and  the  fitness 
of  the  interior  arrangements  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 
The  public  taste  has  outgrown  the  period  when  objection  was  silenced 
by  tho  statement  that  a  work  was  classic  in  character;  but  it  may 
be  that  the  re-action  against  classic  art  is  excessive,  or  at  any  rate  it 
may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  adoption  of  an  ornate,  ecclesiastical 
Gothic,  or  renaissance  style  would  not,  after  the  novelty  had  worn  off, 
have  proved  less  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  of  a  public  museum  of 
archaeology  and  natural  history  than  the  more  severely  simple  Grecian 
one  adopted  by  the  architeot.  At  the  same  time  the  question  as  to 
the  actual  style  of  the  architecture  ought,  of  course,  to  be  regarded  as 
subsidiary  to  that  of  tho  adaptation  to  its  purpose  of  the  building 
itself,  in  tho  size,  height,  lighting,  number  and  arrangements  of  its 
apartments ;  and  ia  this  respect  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  British 
Museum  is  far  from  satisfactory  :  but  this  is  a  failing  which  it  has  in 
common  with  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  great  public  buildings. 

Sir  Robert  Smirke  was  elected  R.A.  iu  1811  ;  and  was  for  some 
years  treasurer  of  that  institution,  but  resigned  the  office  in  1850. 
lie  was  one  of  the  architects  to  the  Board  of  Works  and  Public  Build- 
ings for  several  years  prior  to  the  abolition  of  the  office  in  1831,  when 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.    [Sec  Supplement.] 

*SMIRKE,  SYDNEY,  R.A.,  is  like  his  elder  brother,  Sir  Robert 
Smirke,  a  distinguished  architect.  In  1834  he  published  '  Suggestions 
on  the  Architectural  Improvements  of  the  West  of  London  ;'  but  he 
first  made  his  name  known  to  the  public  as  an  architect  in  1835-37  by 
the  erection,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  University  Club-house  in  Pall-Mail.  In  this  building,  of 
which  the  design  of  the  north  or  rail-Mali  front  was  understood  to  be 
the  production  of  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  he  showed,  by  giving  to  it  a 
florid  Corinthian  character,  that  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
become  a  servile  adherent  of  the  severe  classicism  which  had  for  so 
many  years  been  associated  with  the  name  of  Smirke.  About  the 
same  time  he  erected  a  church  in  Leicester,  and  conducted  extensive 
alterations  and  enlargements  of  Bethlehem  Hospital.  In  1842  he 
superintended  the  completion  of  the  restorations  of  tho  Temple 
Church,  of  which  he  published  an  account,  '  Architecture  of  the 
Temple  Church,'  4to.  His  next  works  were  a  church  at  Bickerstaffe, 
in  Lancashire,  which  he  erected  for  the  Earl  of  Derby  ;  and  the  office 
of  the  '  Morning  Post '  newspaper,  and  Exeter  Change  in  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London.  A  more  important  work  was  the  Conservative 
Club-house,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Thatched  House  Tavern,  St. 
James'sstreet,  in  1844-45;  but  in  this  work  Mr.  Smirke  was  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Basevi  the  architect  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
Cambridge  [Basevi,  George]  ;  and  we  have  no  means  of  apportioning 
the  respective  shares  of  the  two  architects  :  in  the  interior  was  largely 
introduced  that  polychromatic  decoration  of  which  Mr.  Smirke  has 
since  shown  himself  so  decided  an  adherent. 

In  1845  Mr.  Smirke  erected  a  new  portrait-gallery  at  Drayton  Manor, 
for  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  1847  he  commenced  the  new  Carlton 
Club,  Pail-Mall.  For  this  building  he  slightly  modified  the  well  known 
design  by  Sansoviuo  of  the  Library  of  St  Mark,  at  Venice,  a  work 
much  more  ornate  in  character  than  any  previously  adopted  for  a 
London  Club  house,  and  it  has  been  carried  out  in  all  its  richness 
of  decoration.  At  first  only  half  the  design  was  erected  as  an 
addition  to  the  original  Carlton,  constructed  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke, 
which  was  made  to  look  singularly  gloomy  by  the  contrast ;  but  in 
1855  Sir  Roberts  building  was  replaced  by  the  other  half  of  his 
brother's  Italian  edifice,  and  the  whole  is  now  complete.  A  novelty 
w.is  introduced  in  this  facade  iu  the  shape  of  pillars  of  polished  Aber- 
deen granite,  but  from  the  building  standing  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
btreet,  the  anticipated  richness  of  effect  was  hardly  attained.  Another 
of  Mr.  Smirke's  works,  the  New  Buildings  iu  the  Temple,  also  placed 
him  in  something  like  antagonism  to  the  architectural  taste  of  his 
brother,  they  being  iu  connection  with,  and  partly  an  extension  of, 
those  noticed  above  as  erected  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke  iu  1830,  and 
Mr.  Smirke  made  the  antagonism  the  more  palpable  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Elizabethan  or  Tudor  style,  while  the  buildings  of  Sir  Robert 
wore  of  course  Grecian  ;  an  incongruity  by  which  both  have  suffered. 

Except  the  restorations  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  Mr.  Smirke's  recent 
works,  so  far  as  they  have  been  brought  under  public  cognisance,  have 
been  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  British  Museum,  of  which  he  has 
succeeded  his  brother  as  architect  And  here,  to  pass  over  various 
modifications  of  his  brother's  dtsign,  his  great  work  has  been  the 
New  Reading  Room,  by  general  consent  the  most  successful  of  recent 
public  work*.  The  suggestion  for  the  erection  of  a  great  circular 
readii  g-room  iu  the  inner  quadrangle  of  the  British  Museum,  was 
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made  by  Mr.  Panizzi,  keeper  of  the  department  of  printed  books,  and 
now  principal  librarian  of  tho  Museum,  but  the  design*  for  carrying 
the  suggestion  into  effect  were  made  by  Mr.  Smirke.  The  building  in 
constructed  principally  of  iron  ;  and  the  dome,  the  largest  in  existence 
with  tho  exception  of  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  which  is  142  feet, 
this  being  140  feet  in  diameter,  is  admitted  to  have  evinced  the  highest 
order  of  constructive  skill.  It  was  executed  too  with  remarkable 
rapidity,  the  first  standard  being  only  fixed  in  January  1855,  and 
"  the  framework  and  scaffolding  upon  which  the  dome  rented  were 
removed  on  the  2nd  of  the  following  June.  No  subsidence  or  'set' 
of  material  waB  observed  on  the  wedges  being  removed.  The  entire 
domo  was  roofed  in  and  the  copper  covering  laid  in  September  1855." 
Tho  building  wag  completed  for  use  in  May  1857.  The  interior 
arrangements,  fittings,  &c,  were  designed  by  Mr.  Panizzi ;  and  the 
complete  adaptation  of  the  work  to  its  object,  and  its  consequent 
complete  success,  is  unquestionably  due  in  a  great  measure  to  Mr. 
Pauizzi's  constant  superintendence  of  its  progress,  and  his  cordial  and 
unreserved  co-operation  with  the  architect.  This  however  can  in  no 
wiso  be  regarded  as  detracting  from  the  merits  of  tho  architect,  of 
whose  constructive  ability  and  artistic  skill  it  ia  a  noble  monument. 

SMITH,  ADAM,  the  only  child  of  his  parents,  was  born  at  Kirkaldy, 
June  5th  1723,  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  his  fathr,  who  was 
comptroller  of  the  customs  at  that  place.  He  was  brought  up  with 
great  tenderness  by  his  surviving  parent,  and  sent  to  the  grammar- 
school  of  his  native  town.  From  1737  to  1740  he  pursued  his  studies 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Being  designed  for  the  Church  of 
England,  he  left  Glasgow,  and  proceeded  as  an  exhibitioner  on 
Snell's  foundation  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  spent  Beven 
years.  Mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  with  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  were  his  favourite  studies  at  this  University.  Having 
abandoned  the  idea  of  taking  orders,  he  returned  to  Scotland ;  and  in 
1748  went  to  reside  at  Edinburgh,  where,  for  the  next  three  years,  he 
read  lectures  on  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres,  under  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Karnes.  In  1751  he  was  elected  professor  of  logic  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow  ;  aud  in  the  following  year  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  moral  philosophy,  which  he  filled  for  the  next  thirteen  years. 
The  third  division  of  his  lectures  included  various  subjects,  which  he 
subsequently  bo  ably  treated  in  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations.'  His  talents 
in  the  chair  have  been  highly  praised,  and  his  lectures  were  generally 
delivered  extempore.  During  his  residence  at  Glasgow,  he  published 
his  '  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  ;'  the  first  edition  appeared  in  1759  ; 
and  the  sixth,  which  contains  considerable  additions,  shortly  before 
the  author's  death.  The  fundamental  principle  of  this  work  is,  that 
sympathy  forms  the  foundation  of  morals  ;  that  "  the  primary  objects 
of  our  moral  perceptions  are  the  actions  of  other  men ;  and  that  our 
moral  judgments  with  respect  to  our  own  conduct  are  only  applica- 
tions to  ourselves  of  decisions  which  we  have  already  passed  on  the 
conduct  of  our  neighbours."  (Dugald  Stewart.)  This  theory  being 
now  little  thought  of,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further  details. 
To  the  second  edition  of  the  above  work  was  prefixed  a  dissertation  on 
the  origin  of  languages,  which  was  afterwards  published  separately, 
under  the  title  of '  Considerations  concerning  the  First  Formation  of 
Languages,  and  the  Different  Genius  of  Original  and  Compounded 
Languages.'  It  is  praised  rather  for  its  ingenuity  than  the  soundness 
of  its  conclusions. 

In  1763  Mr.  Smith  resigned  the  professorship,  in  consequence  of  an 
invitation  to  accompany  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  on  his  travels.  The 
University  of  Glasgow  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.,  a  title  which  he  never  assumed  in  private  life.  He  left  London 
with  his  noble  pupil  in  January,  1764,  and  proceeded  to  Toulouse, 
where  they  resided  eighteen  months.  They  next  visited  various  parts 
of  the  South  of  France,  spent  two  months  at  Geneva,  and  proceeded 
to  Paris  at  the  end  of  1765,  where  they  remained  ten  months;  and 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  three  years,  returned  to  England.  At  Paris 
Mr.  Smith  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Turgot,  Quesnay, 
Necker,  D'Alembert,  Helvetius,  Marmontel,  and  other  distinguished 
persons.  Had  Quesnay  lived,  it  is  said  that  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations  1 
would  have  been  dedicated  to  him.  Soon  after  his  return  to  England, 
Smith  proceeded  to  Kirkaldy,  where,  with  the  exception  of  occasional 
visits  to  Edinburgh  and  Loudon,  be  resided  until  1776,  engaged  iu 
his  great  work.  He  mixed  with  the  best  literary  society  of  both 
capitals,  and  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  Hume.  When 
Johnson  visited  Scotland,  he  and  Smith  met,  and  behaved  towards 
each  other  with  marked  rudeness.  The  '  Wealth  of  Nations 1 
appeared  early  in  1776.  To  the  third  edition  (17S4)  the  author  made 
several  additions ;  but  the  fourth  edition  (1789)  contained  no  altera- 
tions of  any  kind.  The  two  following  years  after  the  first  appearance 
of  the  work  were  spent  in  London.  In  17SS,  through  the  influence  of 
the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  customs  for  Scotland,  on  which  he  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  spent  the  remaining  thirteen  years  of  his  life.  When 
this  appointment  took  place,  he  was  in  his  fifty-fifth  year ;  and  it  has 
frequently  been  regretted  that  his  time  was  not  devoted  to  more 
profitable  labours,  for  though  the  duties  of  his  office  were  not  onerous, 
they  were  sufficient  to  distract  his  attention.  He  had  collected 
materials  for  publication,  which,  with  the  exception  of  some  detached 
essays  published  by  his  executors,  were  destroyed  by  his  orders  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  as  he  had  never  found  time  to  arrange  ti-era  fur 
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the  press.  The  closing  years  of  his  life  were  spent  tranquilly  in  the 
soc  iety  of  a  small  circle  of  friends,  who  generally  supped  with  him 
every  Sunday.  His  mother  resided  with  him  until  her  death  in  1784, 
a  loss  which  he  severely  felt;  and  a  maiden  cousin,  who  had  always 
superintended  his  domestic  concerns,  died  four  years  alterwards.  In 
1787  he  was  elected  rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  did  not 
linger  long  after  his  domestic  bereavements,  but  died  July  8,  1790, 
aged  67.    He  was  never  married. 

The  private  character  of  Adam  Smith  has  been  fully  given  by  his 
friend  Dugald  Stewart,  in  the  account  of  his  'Life  and  Writings,' 
which  is  prefixed  to  more  than  one  edition  of  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations.' 
His  disposition  was  amiable  and  benevolent;  his  manners  were  artless 
and  simple,  and  in  society  he  not  unfrequently  exhibited  instances  of 
absence  of  mind.  Dugald  Stewart  says  : — "He  wasceitainly  not  fitted 
for  the  general  commerce  of  the  world,  or  for  the  business  of  active 
life."  His  acts  of  private  charity  were  on  a  scale  much  beyond  what 
might  have  beeu  expected  from  his  fortune.  The  medallion  by  Tassie 
gives  an  exact  idea  of  his  profile  and  the  general  expresssion  of  his 
countenance. 

The  '  Wealth  of  Nations,'  or,  to  give  the  title  correctly,  the  '  Inquiry 
iuto  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,'  is  the  work  on 
which  the  fame  of  Adam  Smith  will  permanently  rest.  It  overthrew 
the  errors  of  the  mercantile  theory,  that  money  was  wealth  ;  those  of 
the  agricultural  theory,  that  land  was  the  only  source  of  wealth ; 
and  established  the  principle  that  the  true  source  of  wealth  was  labour. 
Hobbes,  in  1651  (' Leviathan,' chap.  24),  had  briefly  glanced  at  the 
importance  of  labour  in  conferring  value  upon  things  ;  Locke,  in 
1689  ('  Essay  on  Civil  Government '),  went  further,  but  was  evidently 
not  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  principle  which  he  elucidated. 
Mr.  McCulloeh,  in  his  'History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Science 
of  Political  Economy  up  to  the  publication  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,' 
thus  sums  up  what  Adam  Smith  has  done  for  this  science: — "In  the 
'Wealth  of  Nations'  (he  says)  the  science  was,  for  the  first  time, 
treated  in  its  fullest  extent ;  and  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
the  production  of  wealth  depends,  were  established  beyond  the  reach 
of  cavil  and  dispute.  In  opposition  to  the  French  economists,  Dr. 
Smith  has  shown  that  labour  is  the  only  source  of  wealth,  and  that 
the  wish  to  augment  our  fortunes  and  to  rise  iu  the  world  is  the  cause 
of  wealth  being  saved  and  accumulated.  He  has  shown  that  labour  is 
productive  of  wealth  when  employed  in  manufactures  aud  commerce, 
as  well  as  when  it  is  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  He  has 
traced  the  various  means  by  which  labour  may  be  rendered  more 
effective  ;  and  has  given  a  most  admirable  analysis  and  exposition  of 
the  prodigious  addition  made  to  its  powers  by  its  division  among 
different  individuals,  and  by  the  employment  of  .accumulated  wealth, 
or  capital,  in  industrious  undertakings.  Dr.  Smith  has  also  shown,  in 
opposition  to  the  commonly  received  opinions  of  the  merchants, 
politicians,  and  statesmen  of  his  time,  that  wealth  does  not  consist  iu 
the  abundance  of  gold  and  silver,  but  in  the  abundance  of  the  various 
necessaries,  conveniences,  aud  enjoyments  of  life.  He  has  shown  that 
it  is  in  every  case  sound  policy  to  leave  individuals  to  pursue  their 
own  interest  in  their  own  way  ;  and  that,  in  prosecuting  branches  of 
industry  advantageous  to  themselves,  they  necessarily  prosecute  such  as 
are  at  the  same  time  advantageous  to  the  public.  He  has  shown  at  great 
length,  and  with  a  force  of  reasoning  and  amplitude  of  illustration  that 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  that  the  principles  of  the  mercantile  or 
exclusive  system  arc  at  once  inconsistent  and  absurd  ;  and  that  every 
regulation  intended  to  force  industry  into  particular  channels,  or  to  de- 
termine the  species  of  commercial  intercourse  to  be  carried  on  between 
different  parts  of  the  same  country,  or  between  distant  and  independent 
countries,  is  impolitic  and  pernicious — injurious  to  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals—and adverse  to  the  progress  of  real  opulence  and  lasting 
prosperity." 

Adam  Smith's  errors  lean  towards  the  theories  of  the  French 
economists.  Some  principles  he  overlooked ;  others  he  did  not  duly 
appreciate.  Many  of  the  theories  which  he  controverted  have  now 
become  obsolete,  yet  the  manner  in  which  he  has  investigated  them 
will  always  please  and  instruct.  Still  it  is  not  safe  for  the  student  to 
read  him  without  a  guide. 

The  '  Wealth  of  Nations '  is  divided  into  five  books;  but  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  subject  is  not  on  the  whole  considered  judicious.  In  the 
first  and  second  books  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  price 
of  commodities,  the  rate  of  wages  and  profits,  and  the  rent  of  land  are 
discussed.  The  third  book  treats  of  the  probable  progress  of  a  country 
in  which  individual  and  national  industry  were  unimpeded  by  restric- 
tions, and  shows  the  "  natural  progress  of  opulence. '  The  causes 
which  had  produced  the  then  existing  policy  of  different  European 
countries  are  pointed  out.  In  the  fourth  book  the  mercantile  and 
agricultural  systems  are  examined.  The  fifth  book  relates  to  reve- 
nues of  the  state,  the  principles  of  taxation,  and  the  effect  of  national 
debts.  There  are  several  long  digressions  on  various  branches  of  the 
subject. 

SMITH,  ALBERT,  was  born  on  May  24,  1816,  at  Chertsey,  where 
his  father  practised  as  a  surgeon,  and  was  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  School.  As  he  was  destined  for  the  medical  profession,  he 
pursued  his  studies  at  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  became  a  member  of 
lhc  College  of  Surgeons  early  in  1838.  In  the  same  year  he  repaired 
to  Paris,  iu  order  to  increase  his  knowledge  by  ntt>  udiug  the  hospital 


of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  lectures,  and  in  September  h«  visited  Chamouoi. 
He  then  returned  to  England,  and  commenced  practice  with  his  fatuer 
at  Chertsey.  But  he  had  always  felt  an  inclinatiou  for  literary  pursuits, 
and  an  equal  and  early  developed  fondness  for  the  subject  of  his  subse- 
quent triumph— the  scenery  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  first  he  gratified  by 
some  contributions  to  the  'Medical  Times,'  in  which  appeared  'Jasper 
Buddie,  or  Confessions  of  a  Dissecting  Room  Porter,'  and  the  second 
by  successive  visits  to  that  renowned  spot.  Not  being  entirely  satisfied 
with  his  position  as  a  surgeon,  he  prepared  views  of  the  scenery  of  the 
Alps,  together  with  a  descriptive  lecture,  with  which  he  visited  most 
of  the  small  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  during  1839  aud 
1840.  In  1841  he  settled  in  London,  and  commenced  writing  for  the 
magazines,  in  which  appeared,  amongst  a  variety  of  miscellaneous 
articles,  several  of  his  novels.  '  The  Adventures  of  Mr.  Ledbury,' 
'  The  Scattergood  Family,' '  The  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers,'  '  Christo- 
pher Tadpole,'  and  'The  Pottleton  Legacy,'  all  of  which  were  published 
subsequently  as  separate  works,  were  decidedly  successful,  and  have 
gone  through  more  than  one  edition,  though  more  distinguished  by  a 
rattling  good  humour,  and  a  talent  for  relating  practical  jokes,  than 
by  the  higher  attributes  of  correct  taste  and  delineation  of  character. 
During  1847-49  he  wrote  a  series  of  sketches,  comprising  the  Natural 
Histories  of  'Stuck-up  People,'  'The  Ballet  Oirl,'  'The  Gent,"The  Flirt,' 
1  The  Idler  upon  Town,'  and  '  Evening  Parties.'  In  1849  he  visited  the 
East,  and  on  his  return  published  'A  Month  at  Constantinople,' in 
which  the  exaggerated  notions  respecting  its  romance  and  its  beauty 
were  cleverly  ridiculed  ;  aud  in  1850  he  produced  au  entertainment 
called  '  The  Overland  Mail,'  wherein  he  was  the  only  performer,  and 
in  which,  with  the  aid  of  scenery,  he  described  that  route.  He  also 
in  this  year  wrote  two  or  three  operatic  burlesques,  but  we  have  not 
attempted  to  enumerate  all  his  multifarious  productions.  In  the  autumn 
of  1851  he  revisited  the  scene  of  his  early  predilection,  and  succeeded, 
with  much  difficulty,  which  he  has  himself  described,  in  gaining  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc ;  a  feat  since  become  one  of  every  day  occur- 
rence. On  March  15, 1852,  he  produced,  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  his  enter- 
tainment of  The  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,'  wherein  his  rapid  but  distinct 
utterance,  his  humour,  the  well-selected  and  well-painted  scenery,  and 
his  careful  attention  to  the  comfort  of  his  auditors,  enabled  him  to 
achieve  au  unprecedented  success.  It  has  continued,  by  successive 
variations,  to  remain  a  favourite  to  the  present  time  (June  1857); 
his  readiness  in  adapting  aud  incorporating  allusions  to  the  passing 
events  of  the  day,  giving  to  it  a  variety  that  forms  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  attraction.  Since  the  commencement  of  this  entertain- 
ment Mr.  Smith  has  ceased,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  pursue  his 
literary  avocations,  his  slight  'Story  of  Mont  Blanc,'  which  has  some 
personal  interest,  being  the  only  work  he  has  since  published ;  with 
an  occasional  letter  to  the  newspapers,  to  which  however  his  name  has 
not  been  appended,  containing  smart  and  pleasant,  though  somewhat 
exaggerated,  descriptions  of  the  social  state  of  London.  [See  Supr.] 
SMITH,  ANKER,  who  received  his  unusual  Dame  by  way  of 
fanciful  allusion  to  his  being  an  only  son,  the  "  hope  "  of  his  parents 
("anker"  being  an  old  way  of  spelling  anchor),  was  born  in  Loudon 
in  1759.  He  was  educated  in  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and  was 
articled,  iu  1777,  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  John  Hoole,  a  solicitor.  The 

j  unusual  neatness  of  his  writing  led  Mr.  Hoole  to  try  his  skill  at 
drawing  with  a  pen.    He  therefore  copied  two  line  engravings  in  pen 

j  and  iuk;  and  so  admirably  was  the  second  executed,  that  James 
Heath  is  said  to  have  mistaken  it  for  a  print.    In  consequence  of  this 

|  indication  of  talent,  young  Smith  was  articled  to  an  engraver  named 
Taylor,  in  the  year  1779,  but  he  quitted  him  in  1782,  by  which  time 
he  had  surpassed  his  instructor.  He  then  became  an  assistant  of 
James  Heath,  in  whose  name  he  executed  many  works,  among  others, 

!  the  Apotheosis  of  Handel,  which  is  said  to  be  entirely  his  own. 
About  the  year  1787  Smith  received  his  first  independent  employ- 
ment as  an  engraver,  being  then  engaged  upon  the  plates  to  illustrate 
Bell's  edition  of  the  '  British  Poets.'  About  the  same  time  he  was 
introduced  by  Hoole,  the  translator  of  Tasso  (who  was  brother  to  the 
gentleman  of  that  name  before  alluded  to),  to  Alderman  Boydell,  by 
whom  he  was  commissioned  to  engrave  Northcote's  picture  of  the 
Death  of  Wat  Tyler.  For  this  engraving  he  was,  in  1797,  elected  an 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  engravings  of  Anker  Smith  are  much  esteemed  for  their 
beautiful  execution  and  correct  drawing;  although,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  working  much  for  book  publishers,  his  name  is  less  known 
than  it  deserves  to  be.  His  private  character  was  unimpeachable ;  and 
bis  modesty,  piety,  and  correct  judgment  secured  him  many  friends. 
Iu  1791  he  married.  He  died  of  apoplexy,  in  June  1819,  leaving  his 
widow,  four  sons,  and  a  daughter.  Uf  his  sons,  the  second,  named 
Frederick  William,  who  became  a  pupil  of  Chantrey,  gave  great  promise 
of  eminence  in  the  art  of  sculpture,  but  died  iu  1835,  at  the  age  of 
thiity-ei^ht  years;  and  the  two  younger  embraced  that  of  painting. 
Mr.  Smith  had  several  sisters,  one  of  whom  was  mother  to  Sir  W.  C. 
Ross,  R.A.,  miniature-painter  to  her  Majesty. 

*  SMITH,  LIEUT.-COLONEL  CHARLES  HAMILTON,  a  well- 
known  writer  on  subjects  connected  with  the  natural  history  of 
animals.    One  of  his  earliest  papers  is  in  the  13th  volume  of  the 

j  Linnaean  Transactions,  entitled  'Observations  on  some  Animals  of 
America  allied  to  the  genus  Anlilope.'  The  volume  on  'Dogs'  iu 
Jardine'ti  'Naturalist's  Library,'  was  written  oy  Colonel  Smith,  ai.d 
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contains  a  great  quantity  of  interesting  matter  on  these  animals. 
The  volume  in  the  samo  series  of  books  devoted  to  'Horses,'  was 
written  by  him,  and  tho  introduction  to  the  volume  on  Mammalia. 
A  thiid  volume,  on  the  'Races  and  Varieties  of  Man,'  was  also  from 
the  pen  of  Colonel  Smith. 

SMITH,  Sill  HENRY  GEORGE  WAKELYN,  Baht.,  was  bora 
in  1788,  at  Whittlesea,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  where  his  father  was  in 
practice  as  a  surgeon.  Having  received  Buch  an  early  education  as  he 
could  obtain  at  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  town,  he  entered  the 
army  in  1805  as  second  lieutenant  in  tho  Rillo  Brigade,  and  took  part 
in  tho  siego,  storming,  and  capturo  of  Monto  Video,  under  the  late 
Sir  S.  Auchmuty,  and  in  the  attack  on  Buenos  Ayres  under  Brigadier- 
General  Crawfurd.  He  was  also  present  at  the  capture  of  Copenhagen, 
under  Lord  Cathcart.  He  was  afterwards  employed  with  the  troops 
in  Spain  under  Sir  John  Moore,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  Penin- 
sular war  from  the  battle  of  Vimiera  down  to  the  embarkation  of  the 
troops  at  Corunna.  Returning  again  to  the  Peninsula  in  1809,  he 
took  part  in  the  action  on  the  bridgo  of  the  Coa  near  Almeida,  where 
he  was  severely  wounded,  and  commanded  a  company  in  the  pursuit 
of  Massena  from  the  lines  of  Lisbon,  and  in  one  or  two  subsequent 
actions  of  less  importance.  Having  been  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  brigade  of  the  Light  Division,  he  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Fuentes  de  Onoro,  and  at  tho  sieges  and  stormings  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  Badajoz,  the  battles  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Orthes,  Tou- 
louse, and  at  several  other  lesser  engagements,  and  in  fact  in  every 
important  battle  throughout  the  war,  with  the  exception  of  Talavera. 
We  next  find  him  presont  at  the  capture  of  Washington  under  General 
Ross,  where  ho  was  assistant  adjutant-general,  and  was  honoured  for 
his  gallant  conduct  on  that  occasion  by  being  appointed  to  bear  the 
despatches  to  England.  His  next  battle-field  was  New  Orleans, 
whither  he  proceeded  as  military  secretary  under  tho  brave  Sir 
Edward  Pakenham,  who  fell  in  his  arms  mortally  wounded.  He  was 
Boon  afterwards  appointed  military  secretary  to  Sir  John  Lambert, 
under  whom  he  took  part  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Fort  Bowyer. 
He  returned  to  England  in  time  to  bear  his  share  in  the  last  European 
battle,  and  was  assistant  quarter-master-general  to  the  Sixth  Division 
of  the  army  at  Waterloo.  He  served  on  the  staff  from  the  year  1811, 
and  was  deputy  adjutant-general  successively  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  in  the  West  Indies,  whence  he  was  transferred  in  1827  to  tho 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  commanded  a  division  under  the  late  Sir  B. 
d'UYban  throughout  the  operations  against  the  Kaffir  tribes  in  1834 
and  1835.  In  1839  or  1840  he  was  appointed  adjutant-general  to  the 
forces  in  India,  and  was  present  in  that  capacity  at  the  battles  of 
Gwalior  and  Maharajpore,  for  which  action  he  was  nominated  a 
K.C.B.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  wars  against  the  Sikhs  in 
the  Punjab,  and  was  in  command  of  a  division  at  Moodkee,  and  of  the 
reserve  at  the  subsequent  battle  of  Ferozepore,  where  he  nobly  sup- 
ported tho  late  Sir  John  Littler  in  his  charge  upon  the  guns  of  the 
enemy.  A  few  days  later  the  Sikh  forces  crossed  the  river  Sutlej  near 
Loodianab,  and  took  up  their  position  at  Aliwal.  Lord  Gough  des- 
patched Sir  H.  Smith  with  7000  men  and  24  guns  to  relieve  Loodianah, 
and  this  object  he  succeeded  in  effecting.  On  the  28th  of  January 
1846  Sir  Henry  Smith  led  the  main  charge  in  the  battle  of  Aliwal, 
carrying  that  village  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  capturing  all  the 
enemy's  guns  to  the  number  of  67  ;  a  success  which  enabled  him  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  to  join  in  the  final 
victory  of  Sobraon  (February  10),  which  crushed  the  last  hopes  of  the 
Sikh  troops  and  their  leaders,  and  gave  the  possession  of  the  Punjab 
to  the  British  forces.  For  his  conduct  on  these  occasions  he  was 
highly  commended  in  the  despatches  of  Lord  Gough,  who  attributes 
the  victory  of  Aliwal  to  his  valour  and  judgment.  The  same  state- 
ment was  repeated  by  the  Earl  of  Ripon  in  hi3  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  proposing  that  the  thanks  of  that  house  should  be  given  to 
Sir  Henry  Smith  for  his  distinguished  services  in  India,  and  it  was 
most  fully  endorsed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  At  the  same  time 
Sir  H.  Smith  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London, 
the  thanks  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  as  well  as  the  honorary 
distinction  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  and  the  dignity  of  a 
baronet.  He  had  not  long  returned  to  England  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  colonelcy  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  and  in  September  1847  was 
nominated  governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Here  he  conducted 
all  the  operations  of  the  Kaffir  war  of  1851-52,  and  brought  them  by 
force  of  arms  to  such  a  successful  issue  that  Kreili  was  compelled  to 
sue  for  peace,  pledging  himself  to  keep  within  the  Indwe  and  Kei 
rivers ;  while  Sandilli  acknowledged  his  cause  to  be  hopeless,  sub- 
mitted to  the  governor's  terms,  and  withdrew  from  Caifraria.  In 
18.54  Sir  Harry  Smith  (as  he  is  usually  styled)  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  has  held  since  that  year  the  military 
command  of  the  northern  aud  midland  districts.  He  married  in  1814 
a  Spanish  lady,  the  Donna  Juana  Maria  de  los  Dolores  de  Leon,  by 
whom  however  he  has  no  issue.    [See  Supplement.] 

SMITH,  JAMES,  the  great  propagator  of  the  system  of  deep 
ploughing  and  thorough  drainiug,  was  born  at  Glasgow  on  the  3rd  of 
January  1789.  His  father  had  been  in  business  at  Glasgow,  in  which 
he  acquired  some  property,  but  died  when  his  son  was  only  two 
months  old,  leaving  him  in  the  charge  of  his  mother,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Carston  in  Stirling.  After  her  husband's 
death  Mrs.  Smith  resided  with  her  brother,  who  was  the  manager  of 
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an  extennive  cotton  manufactory  at  Deanston,  a  few  rnilfeH  from  Stirling. 
James  Smith  received  his  early  education  at  home,  completing  it  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  On  leaving  the  university  he  returned  to 
his  uncle,  who  had  by  this  time  removed  to  the  Cutrine  Works  in 
Ayrshire,  where,  in  order  to  attain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade, 
he  worked  through  the  various  gradcB,  labouring  with  persevering 
industry  for  twelvo  hours  a  day,  with  such  good  efleet  that  at  eighteen 
ho  was  entrusted  with  the  entire  management  of  tho  workB  at  Dean- 
stou,  into  which  he  subsequently  introduced  many  improvements  for 
promoting  tho  health  of  tho  labourers  that  were  noticed  with 
approval  by  Mr.  Chadwick  in  Ihb  'Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition 
of  the  Labouring  Population  of  Great  Britain,'  published  in  1841. 

But  Mr.  Smith's  attention  had  been  early  given  to  agricultural  pro- 
cesses, and  his  intimato  acquaintance  with  manufacturing  machinery 
was  rnado  available  in  gratifying  his  predilection.  Tho  Dalkeith 
Farmers'  Club  having  offered  a  prize  of  500i.  for  a  reaping-machine, 
Mr.  Smith  produced  one,  which,  though  it  was  not  successful  in 
obtaining  the  prize,  was  so  ingenious  that  he  was  encouraged  to  pre- 
pare another  in  1813.  For  this,  though  an  accident  prevented  his 
gaining  the  prize,  he  received  presents  from  several  Scottish  agricul- 
tural societies,  and  a  gold  medal  from  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
St.  Petersburg.  He  had  the  management  of  his  uncle's  farm,  and 
many  of  his  experiments  were  eminently  successful ;  but  he  could  not 
obtain  his  uncle's  consent  to  carry  out  a  full  development  of  hia 
theories.  In  1823  however  he  became  possessed  of  the  farm  of 
Deanston,  about  200  acres  of  extremely  poor  land,  having  a  soil  not 
averaging  more  than  four  inches  in  depth,  formed  chiefly  of  the  ddbris 
of  the  old  red-sandstone,  with  a  subsoil  partly  of  sandy  clay  and 
partly  of  a  compact  soil  with  stones,  and  the  whole  interspersed  with 
boulder  stones,  producing  little  but  rushes  in  the  watery  hollows  and 
broom  on  the  dryer  portions.  The  whole  of  this  he  intersected  with 
drains,  laid  at  distances  of  21  feet  and  at  a  depth  of  30  inches.  This, 
and  a  subsoil  plough  to  stir  the  ground  deeply  without  bringing  the 
subsoil  to  the  surface,  produced  an  effect  on  the  crops  that  proved  the 
soundness  of  his  theory.  In  1831  he  published  a  pamphlet  on 
'  Thorough  Draining  and  Deep  Ploughing,'  which  excited  immediate 
attention  among  his  more  immediate  neighbours,  but  it  was  several 
years  before  its  merits  were  generally  acknowledged  and  the  practice 
it  recommended  was  adopted. 

In  1846  Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  one  of  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  health  and  sanitary  condition  of  our  manufacturing  towns. 
One  of  his  recommendations  was  the  removal  of  the  sewage  for  agri- 
cultural purposes :  there  are  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in 
effecting  this,  and  Mr.  Smith  gave  much  attention  to  plans  for  over- 
coming them,  propounding  several  means  of  singular  mechanical 
ingenuity  combined  with  simplicity.  After  considerable  oppo.-ition  an 
act  of  parliament  was  passed  enabling  municipalities  to  adopt  his 
scheme  where  circumstances  admitted  of  it.  He  also  suggested  several 
valuable  improvements  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland,  of 
which  he  was  an  esteemed  member,  as  he  was  also  of  the  Glasgow 
Philosophical  Society,  to  whose  '  Transactions '  he  was  an  occasional 
and  valuable  contributor.  In  political  economy  Mr.  Smith  was  a 
follower  of  Adam  Smith,  and  of  course  opposed  to  protection,  holding 
that  free  competition  was  the  great  spur  to  improvement.  After  a  life 
of  almost  incessant  activity,  he  died  on  the  10th  of  June  1850,  some- 
what suddenly,  having  retired  to  bed  on  the  9th  apparently  suffering 
nothing  but  an  accustomed  feebleness,  and  being  found  dead  in  the 
morning. 

SMITH,  JAMES  and  HORACE,  were  the  sons  of  Robert  Smith, 
of  London,  an  eminent  legal  practitioner  and  Solicitor  to  the  Ordnance. 
James  Smith  was  born  Feb.  10,  1775,  in  London,  where  also  Horace 
Smith  was  born  in  1779.  James  Smith,  after  receiving  a  good  educa- 
tion in  the  school  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burford,  at  Chigwell,  in  Essex,  was 
articled  to  his  father,  and  in  due  time  was  taken  into  partnership. 
He  eventually  succeeded  his  father  in  the  business  and  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Solicitor  to  the  Ordnance.  Horace  Smith  became  by  pro- 
fession a  stockbroker. 

The  first  literary  productions  of  the  two  brothers  were  gratuitous 
contributions  to  '  The  Pic-Nic,'  a  periodical  started  by  Colonel  Greville, 
in  1802.  '  The  Pic-Nic'  was  soon  merged  in  '  The  Cabinet,'  which  main- 
tained a  struggling  existence  till  July,  1803,  when  it  was  discontinued. 
When  the  'London  Review'  was  started  by  Cumberland,  the  drama- 
tist, on  the  principle  of  each  writer  affixing  his  name  to  his  criticism, 
James  Smith  wrote  one  of  the  articles,  but  the  '  London  Review  '  was 
unprofitable,  and  was  soon  discontinued.  James  aud  Horace  Smith 
wrote  several  of  the  prefaces  to  a  new  edition  of  'Bell's  British 
Theatre,'  which  was  published  about  this  time  under  the  sanction  of 
Cumberland's  name.  They  were  also  contributors  from  1S07  to  1810 
to  the  'Monthly  Mirror,'  in  which  periodical  originally  appeared  the 
poetical  imitations  entitled  'Horace  in  London,'  which  were  subse- 
quently published  in  a  small  volume.  Horace  Smith  wrote  several 
of  these  parodies,  but  the  larger  number  was  written  by  James 
Smith. 

The  celebrity,  however,  which  the  two  brothers  enjoyed  arose 
chiefly  from  the  '  Rejected  Addresses,'  a  small  volume  which  was 
published  on  the  opeuing  of  the  new  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  in  October 
1812.  The  committee  of  management  had  issued  an  ad^rtisement 
requesting  that  addresses,  one  of  which  akould  be  spoke-  on  the  first. 
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night,  might  be  sent  in  by  way  of  competition.  As  all  the  addresses 
sent  in,  except  one,  were  to  be  rejected,  Mr.  Ward,  secretary  to  the 
theatre,  casually  started  the  idea  of  publishing  a  series  of  supposed 
'  Rejected  Addresses.'  This  was  just  six  weeks  before  the  opening  of 
the  theatre.  The  brothers  easerly  adopted  the  suggestion,  and  having 
immediately  settled  what  authors  each  should  imitate,  Horace  left 
London  on  a  visit  to  Cheltenham,  and  James  remained  at  home. 
Horace  having  executed  his  portion  of  the  task  returned  to  London  a 
few  days  before  the  opening  of  the  theatre.  Each  then  submitted  his 
productions  to  the  other ;  a  few  verbal  alterations  were  made,  a  few 
lines  were  added,  and  the  little  book  was  immediately  printed  and 
published.  It  was  received  by  the  public  with,  enthusiastic  delight. 
As  the  'Rejected  Addresses'  are  humorous  imitations  mostly  of 
authors  well  known,  and  as  the  work  is  still  in  circulation,  it  is 
perhaps  worth  while  to  mention  that  the  imitations  of  Wordsworth 
(' Baby's  Debut '),  Cobbett  ('Hampshire  Farmer's  Address  '),  Southey 
('The  Rebuilding'),  Coleridge  ('Playhouse  Musings'),  and  Crabbe 
(' The  Theatre '),  are  by  James  Smith,  as  well  as  the  songs  styled 
'Drurf  "iane  Hustings,'  the  '  Theatrical  Alarm  Bell'  (an  imitation  of 
the  editor  of  the  'Morning  Post'),  and  the  travesties  'Macbeth,' 
'  George  Barnwell,'  and  '  The  Stranger.'  The  rest  of  the  imitations 
are  by  Horace  Smith.  The  eopyright,  which  was  originally  offered 
to  Mr.  Murray  for  20£.,  was  purchased  by  him  in  1819,  after  the  six- 
teenth edition,  for  131£. 

Besides  a  great  number  of  amusing  trifles  which  James  Smith  con- 
tributed to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day,  he  was  a  gratuitous 
contributor  to  the  earlier  series  of  theatrical  entertainments  entitled 
'At  Home,' in  which  the  elder  Charles  Mathews  displayed  his  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  humorous  imitation.  Subsequently,  for  the 
'  Country  Cousins,'  the  '  Trips  to  Paris,'  '  Air- Ballooning,'  and  the 
'Trip  to  America,' he  received  from  Mr.  Mathews  altogether  1000Z. 
"  You  are  the  only  man  in  London,"  said  Mathews  to  James  Smith, 
"  who  can  write  what  I  want,  good  nonsense." 

The  brothers  were  both  admired  for  their  conversational  powers. 
James  Smith  especially  had  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance,  and  went 
much  into  society.  Though  he  was  always  a  man  of  temperate  habits, 
he  became  in  middle  life  subject  to  attacks  of  gout,  which  increased  in 
frequency  and  severity  till  he  gradually  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and 
could  only  move  himself  by  the  aid  of  crutches.  He  died  in  London, 
December  24,  1839.  In  early  and  middle  life  he  was  distinguished  for 
manlj  beauty  both  of  figure  and  face.    He  was  never  married. 

Horace  Smith  contributed  numerous  pieces  of  poetry,  half  playful, 
half  sentimental,  to  the  '  New  Monthly  Magazine,'  while  it  was  under 
the  editorship  of  Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  about  twenty  novels,  of  about  three  volumes  each,  the  greater  part 
of  which  seem  to  have  been  little  known  except  to  the  regular  novel- 
readers  of  the  circulating  libraries.  'Gaieties  and  Gravities,'  published 
in  1825,  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  his  novels.  '  Love  and  Mesmerism,' 
1845,  was  the  latest.  In  the  intermediate  twenty  years  he  gave  to 
the  public  'Brambletye  House,'  '  Tor  Hill,'  'Reuben  Apsley,'  'Zillah,' 
'New  Forest,'  ' Walter  Colyton,'  ' Jane  Lomax,'  '  The  Moneyed  Man,' 
'  Adam  Brown,'  '  Arthur  Arundel,'  and  others.  Horace  Smith  died 
July  12,  1849,  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  He  was  a  widower,  and  left  two 
daughters. 

{Memoirs,  Letters,  and  Comic  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse,  by 
the  late  James  Smith,  Esq.,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  'Rejected 
Addresses,'  edited  by  his  Brother,  Horace  Smith,  Esq.,  2  vols.,  cr.  8vo, 
1840.) 

SMITH,  SIR  JAMES  EDWARD,  celebrated  as  the  purchaser  of 
the  collections  and  library  of  Linnaeus,  and  founder  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  was  born  at  Norwich,  on  the  2nd  of  December  1759.  He  is 
described  as  having  extreme  mental  susceptibility,  and  a  delicate  con- 
stitution, whence  he  was  much  under  the  care  of  his  mother,  from 
whom  he  imbibed  his  taste  for  flowers.  His  father  was  a  man  of  culti- 
vated mind,  and  had  no  doubt  considerable  influence  in  forming  his 
son's  mind,  especially  as  his  education  was  domestic,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  masters  from  Norwich.  This  town  has  long  been  remarkable 
for  the  fondness  of  its  inhabitants  for  flowers,  introduced,  it  is 
believed,  by  the  Flemish  weavers,  who  took  refuge  in  England  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  own  country.  Hence  it  has 
probably  happened  that  botany  has  been  a  favourite  pursuit  in  Nor- 
wich, and  that  so  many  botanists  have  been  produced  there,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Smith's  '  Biographical  Notice  of  Norwich  Botanists,'  as 
well  as  in  some  of  our  living  botanists.  Mr.  Smith  was  intended  for 
some  mercantile  calling,  but  from  his  love  of  science  was  induced  to 
study  medicine,  for  which  purpose  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  in 
1781,  and  obtained  in  1782  Dr.  Hope's  gold  medal  for  the  best  botani- 
cal collection.  After  his  arrival  in  London  he  happened  to  be  break- 
fasting with  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  from  whom  he  learnt  that  the  whole 
of  the  collection  of  books,  manuscripts,  and  natural  history  of  Linnaeus 
had  been  offered  him  for  1000  guineas,  but  that  he  intended  to  decline 
it.  The  young  student  of  medicine  determined  upon  becoming  him- 
self the  purchaser,  though  without  funds  for  the  purpose.  His  father, 
though  at  first  refusing,  afterwards  consented  to  the  purchase.  The 
collection  arrived  here  in  twenty-six  cases,  in  1784,  and  cost  1088Z.  5s. 
The  ship  conveying  it  had  just  sailed  when  the  King  of  Sweden, 
Gustavus  III.,  who  had  been  absent  in  France,  returned  home,  and 
sent  a  vessel  to  the  Sound  to  intercept  its  voyage;  but  happily  it 
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was  too  late.  On  the  death  of  Sir  James  this  celebrated  collection 
was  purchased  by  tho  Linnean  Society,  and  forms  a  part  of  their 
valuable  stores  of  natural  history. 

A  number  of  circumstances  appear  thus  to  havo  determined  the 
future  course  of  Sir  James's  life.  Though  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  London,  with  the  intention  of  practising  his  profession,  it  seems 
never  to  have  seriously  occupied  his  attention.  Two  years  after  he 
became  possessed  of  the  collections  of  Linnaeus,  he  made  a  tour 
through  Holland,  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  of  which  he  published 
an  account.  He  obtained  his  medical  degree  at  Leyden.  In  the  year 
1788,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Goodenough, 
(Bishop  of  Carlisle),  and  some  others,  the  Linnean  Society  was  founded, 
and  Dr.  Smith  elected  its  first  president.  In  1792  he  was  employed 
to  teach  botany  to  Queen  Charlotte  and  to  the  princesses.  He  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  London  until  1796,  when  he  removed  to  Norwich, 
but  paid  a  yearly  visit  of  two  months  to  London,  when  he  gave  a 
course  of  lectures  on  botany  at  the  Royal  Institution.  On  the  28th  of 
July  1814,  Dr.  Smith  was  knighted  by  the  Prince  Regent  at  a  levee, 
when  he  presented  a  copy  of  the  '  Transactions '  of  the  Linnean 
Society.  The  honour  was  conferred  on  him  as  institutor  and  president 
of  the  Society.  In  1818  Sir  James  became  a  candidate  for  the  chair 
of  botany  at  Cambridge  ;  but  not  being  a  member  of  the  University, 
nor  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  was  not  considered  eligible  by  the 
authorities  of  the  University.  His  health  began  to  decline  five  or  six 
years  previous  to  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  17th  of  March 
1828. 

The  public  will  be  chiefly  interested  in  his  works.  Of  these  a  full 
list  is  given  in  the  '  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Correspondence,'  published 
by  his  widow.  These  are  numerous,  but  those  by  which  he  will  be 
principally  known  and  remembered  are,  '  English  Botany,'  in  thirty- 
six  volumes,  with  2592  coloured  figures  by  Mr.  Sowerby ;  '  The  Latin 
Flora  Britannica,'  three  volumes,  and  especially  '  The  English  Flora,' 
in  four  volumes ;  also  '  Flora  Graeca,'  from  Dr.  Sibthorp's  materials, 
and  the  '  Prodromus  Florce  Graecae.'  He  was  also  author  of  the 
botanical  articles  and  of  the  botanical  biography  in  Rees's  '  Cyclopaedia,' 
from  the  letter  C,  which  have  always  been  much  valued,  and  of 
numerous  papers  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society.' 

Sir  James  Smith  was  moreover  esteemed  as  a  man  of  a  kind  heart, 
amiable  dispositions,  and  pure  moral  habits.  His  correspondence  dis- 
plays great  warmth  of  friendship  towards  him  on  the  part  of  numerous 
distinguished  individuals.  His  purchase  of  the  Linnean  collections, 
and  his  devotion  to  the  science  of  botany  for  so  many  years,  had  con- 
siderable influence  in  spreading  a  taste  for  and  in  extending  tho  cul- 
tivation of  that  science.  In  his  exclusive  attachment  to  the  artificial 
classification  of  Linnaeus  in  preference  to  the  natural  method,  in 
favour  of  which  Linnaeus  has  expressed  himself  in  the  strongest 
terms,  he  preferred  that  which  was  valuable  for  a  time,  to  that  which, 
as  perfected,  becomes  fitted  for  all  times. 

SMITH,  JOHN  PYE,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  most  learned 
ministers  and  theological  tutors  of  the  Independent  or  Congrega- 
tionalist  denomination,  was  born  at  Sheffield,  May  25,  1774.  In  his 
early  years  he  was  employed  in  the  shop  of  his  father,  who  carried  on 
a  respectable  bookselling  establishment  iu  Sheffield ;  but  always  a 
diligent  student,  and  becoming  strongly  impressed  with  religious 
feeliDgs,  he  became  desirous  of  engaging  in  the  Christian  ministry. 
He  accordingly  left  business,  and  in  his  twenty-second  year  entered 
the  Independent  Academy  at  Rotherham.  Here  he  devoted  himself 
zealously  to  the  studies  of  the  place,  and  such  was  the  character  he 
attained  for  ability  and  learning  that,  on  a  vacancy  taking  place  in 
Homerton  Theological  Academy,  Mr.  Smith  was  chosen  iu  1800  to 
occupy  the  post  of  classical  tutor  in  that  seminary.  At  Homerton  he 
subsequently  formed  a  church,  of  which  he  became  pastor,  and  which 
increased  so  largely  in  numbers  as  to  require  a  separate  chapel.  In 
1807  he  received  the  diploma  of  D.D.  from  Yale  College,  Newhaven, 
Connecticut.  In  1813,  Dr.  Pye  Smith  gave  up  the  situation  of 
resident  classical  tutor,  retaining  at  the  request  of  the  directors  the 
post  of  divinity  tutor.  In  1835  he  received  the  diploma  of  LL.D., 
from  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  Dr.  Smith  became  again  in  1813 
the  resident  tutor  at  Homerton,  which  office  he  filled  till  the.breaking 
up  of  the  establishment  in  1850,  when  New  College,  St.  John's 
Wood,  was  formed  from  the  junction  of  Homerton,  Highbury,  and 
Coward  Colleges.  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  who  had  been  for  many  years 
afflicted  with  deafness,  then  retired  from  active  duty,  and  his  friends 
and  admirers  testified  their  regard  for  his  character  by  raising  a  sum 
of  3000Z.,  to  provide  an  annuity  for  him  while  he  lived,  the  interest  to 
be  afterwards  devoted  to  the  foundation  of  a  Smith  scholarship  in 
New  College.  Dr.  Pye  Smith  died  on  February  5,  1851,  in  his 
seventy-seventh  year.  Dr.  Pye  Smith  was  held  in  unusual  regard  by 
all  who  knew  him,  as  much  for  the  singular  simplicity,  zeal,  and 
benevolence  of  his  character,  as  for  his  earnestness  and  devotion  in  his 
official  duties,  and  his  extensive  erudition.  He  had  been  twice 
married. 

Dr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  untiring  industry,  as  well  as  of  very 
unusual  acquirements.  He  published  numerous  works  on  theology 
and  on  science,  especially  the  science  of  geology.  His  great  work  was 
'The  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,'  2  vols.,  1818  and  1321, 
The  remarkable  range  of  reading  which  this  work  displayed,  and  par- 
ticularly its  familiarity  with  recent  German  theological  Literature, 
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then  a  rare  attainment  with  English  divines,  and  especially  with  tho  It 
of  the  Nonconformist  body,  attracted  great  attention  to  tho  work,  and 
though  some  of  the  positions  of  the  author  were  regarded  as  question- 
able by  many  theologians  who  agreed  with  him  in  liin  general  theolo- 
gical views,  it  at  once  took  a  high  place,  and  eventually  came  to  bo 
pretty  generally  regarded  as  a  standard  work  on  tho  subject  of  tho 
divinity  of  Christ,  and  an  perhaps  the  moat  important  work  of  tho 
kind  on  the  orthodox  side  of  tho  question.  In  subsequent  editions 
the  work  was  in  parts  considerably  enlarged,  and  in  some  respects 
modified ;  and  in  its  final  shape  it  may  be  regarded  as  embodying 
almost  the  wholo  of  the  erudition  on  tho  important  subject  of  which 
it  treats.  The  fourth  edition  was  published  in  1847.  Among  his  other 
works,  several  of  which  were  of  a  controversial  character,  may  be 
enumerated — '  The  adoration  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  vindicated 
from  the  Charge  of  Idolatry,  a  Sermon,'  1811.  '  Four  Discourses  on 
the  Sacrifice  and  Priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ,'  third  edition,  1827. 
'On  the  Personality  and  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  Sermon,'  1831. 
'  The  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge,  illustrated  by 
the  Discoveries  of  Modern  Science,'  1837.  '  On  the  Relation  between 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some  parts  of  Geological  Science,'  fourth 
edition,  1848.  Dr.  Pye  Smith  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
of  the  Geological  Society,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  philan- 
thropic and  religious  movements  of  the  day. 

SMITH,  JOHN  RAPHAEL,  son  of  a  respectable  landscape-painter, 
who,  from  the  place  of  his  residence,  is  commonly  known  as  Smith  of 
Derby,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  His  father, 
Tliomas  Smith  (who  died  in  1769),  has  been  stated  to  be  ono  of  the 
first  artists  "  who  explored  and  displayed  the  charming  scenery  of 
his  native  county,"  and  he  was  unquestionably  a  painter  of  considerable 
ability.  Several  of  his  pictures  were  engraved  by  Vivares.  _  He 
intended  to  make  an  artist  of  his  eldest  son  Thomas,  who  had  given 
early  indications  of  inclination  towards  painting,  and  apprenticed  the 
subject  of  this  notice  to  a  linen-draper.  Time  however  proved  that 
he  was  mistaken  in  his  selection  ;  for  Thomas  never  advanced  beyond 
mediocrity,  while  John  Raphael  forsook  the  counter,  and  became 
eminent  as  a  rnezzotinto  engraver  and  also  as  a  painter.  Very  little  is 
recorded  of  his  history,  and  the  few  circumstances  which  are  narrated 
are  conflicting.  It  appears  however  that  he  was  in  full  practice  as  an 
artist  in  London  about  1778.  He  executed  many  beautiful  engravings 
from  pictures  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  several  from  his  own. 
Among  the  latter  are  whole-length  portraits  of  Charles  James  Fox  and 
Earl  Stanhope.  Latterly  Smith  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  pro- 
duction of  slight  crayon  portraits,  which  he  executed  with  great  facility. 
Dayes,  a  contemporary  artist,  observes  in  his  '  Professional  Sketches  of 
Modern  Artists,'  "The  number  of  slight  heads  he  has  painted  at  a 
guinea  are  incalculable ;  one  of  the  family  told  me  he  had  done  as 
many  in  one  week  as  brought  him  forty  pounds,  and  each  of  them  I 
know  he  could  finish  in  an  hour."  While  residing  in  London,  he 
became  a  publisher  and  printseller;  but  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  he  travelled  about  the  country  a  good  deal  as  a  portrait-painter. 
He  died  in  March  1812,  in  his  sixtieth  year,  according  to  a  brief  notice 
of  his  life  and  works  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  '  Library  of  the  Fine  Arts.' 
Unhappily  his  habits  and  character  were  not  such  as  to  excite  respect. 
He  was  much  given  to  low  sports  and  practices.  With  a  taste  for  such 
pursuits,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  him  on  intimate  terms  with 
Morlaud,  whom  he  assisted  in  bringing  into  notice. 

SMITH,  JOHN  STAFFORD,  a  composer  of  great  eminence,  was 
born  about  1750,  in  Gloucester,  of  which  cathedral  his  father  was 
organist,  and  by  whom  he  was  prepared  for  his  final  instructions  in 
music  under  Dr.  Boyce.  At  an  early  age  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Chapel-Royal ;  of  which  on  the  decease  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  in  1802,  he  became  organist.  In  1805  Dr.  Ayrton  resigned  to 
him  the  mastership  of  the  Children  of  the  Chapel,  an  office  which  he 
relinquished  in  1817,  when  he  withdrew  from  all  his  professional 
engagements  and  enjoyed  a  moderate  but  well-earned  independence 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1836. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  Mr.  Smith  gaiued  a  prize-medal  from  tho 
Catch-Club,  for  a  composition  which  had  nothing  to  recommend  it 
but  that  kind  of  grossness  so  much  admired  in  "  the  good  old  times ;  " 
but  the  following  year  produced  his  fine  glee  for  four  voices,  '  Let 
happy  lovers  fly  where  pleasures  call,'  on  which  a  similar  medal  was 
much  more  properly  bestowed.  The  same  honour  was  with  equal 
discrimination  conferred  in  the  three  succeeding  years,  on  his  glees, 
'  Blest  pair  of  Syrens,'  '  While  fools  their  time  in  stormy  strife  employ,' 
and  '  Return,  blest  days.'  He  obtained  in  the  whole  eight  of  these 
honourable  distinctions ;  but  his  very  delightful  glees,  '  Let  us,  my 
Lesbia,  live  and  love,'  and, '  As  on  a  Summer's  day,'  missed  the  reward 
due  to  their  merits.  Mr.  Smith  was  also  author  of  a  madrigal,  'Flora 
now  calleth  forth  each  flower,'  a  work  which  may  compete  with  any- 
thing of  the  kind  extant.  He  published,  between  the  year  1777  and 
17bo,  five  collections  of  glees,  a  volume  of  anthems,  'Musica  Antiqua,' 
aud  '  Antient  Songs  of  tbe  Fifteenth  Century,'  the  two  last  of  which 
bear  indisputable  evidence  of  his  industry  and  research,  and  now  form 
a  part  of  every  good  musical  library. 

SMITH,  JOHN  THOMAS,  for  many  years  keeper  of  the  prints 
and  drawings  in  tho  British  Museum,  was  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Smith, 
formerly  a  sculptor,  and  afterwards  a  well-known  printseller  in  Great 
May's  Buildings,  St.  Martin's  Lane.    Nathaniel  Smith  had  been  when 


young  tho  playfellow  of  Nollckens  ;  and  they  had  learned  drawing 
together.  In  August  1755,  Smith  was  placed  with  Itoubiliae,  tho 
sculptor ;  and  about  1751)  and  1700  he  and  Nollekens,  who  had  become 
a  pupil  of  Schcemakcrs  in  1750,  obtained  some  of  tho  best  prizes  of 
tho  Society  of  Arts.  Nathaniel  Smith,  who  gained  many  prizes  from 
tho  Society,  carved  threo  of  tho  heads  of  the  river-gods  which  adorn 
tho  arches  of  Somerset  House,  from  designs  by  Cipriani.  The  friend- 
ship existing  between  him  and  Nollekeus  occa->ioued  the  subject  of 
this  article,  who  was  born  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1706,  to  bo  very  early 
noticed  by  the  eccentric  soulptor,  who,  while  ho  was  yet  a  boy,  used 
to  tako  him  to  see  various  parts  of  London,  pointing  out  curious 
vestiges  of  antiquity,  and  thus  probably  exciting  that  peculiar  taste- 
by  which  Smith  was  subsequently  known.  His  mother  dying  in  1779, 
young  Smith  was  invited  to  the  studio  of  Nollckens,  to  whom  his 
father  was  then  chief  assistant.  After  enjoying  this  privilege  for 
three  years,  during  which  time  he  had  much  practice  in  drawing,  he 
became  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy.  About  this  time  he  made 
pen-drawings  in  imitation  of  tho  etchings  of  Hembrandt  and  Ostade, 
and  these  through  the  introduction  of  Dr.  Hiuchliife,  then  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  obtained  a  liberal  offer  from  Sherwin,  in  consequence 
of  which  Smith  became  a  pupil  of  that  skilful  engraver.  For  some 
years  after  being  with  him,  Smith  was  chiefly  engaged  as  a  drawing- 
master. 

He  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  and  soon  afterwards 
commenced  the  publication,  in  numbers,  of  his  first  work,  the  'Anti- 
quities of  London  and  its  Environs,'  a  collection  of  representations 
of  houses,  monuments,  statues,  and  other  interesting  remnants  of 
antiquity ;  unaccompanied  by  letter-press  descriptions,  but  having 
short  accounts,  with  references  to  Pennant  and  other  writers,  engraved 
under  each  subject.  This  work  was  commenced  in  January  1791,  aud 
completed  in  1800 ;  the  whole  series  consisting  of  ninety-six  plates 
of  a  quarto  size.  A  complete  list  of  the  subjects  is  giveu  in  Upcott's 
'  Bibliographical  Account  of  the  Principal  Works  relating  to  English 
Topography,'  vol.  ii.  p.  886.  While  this  was  in  course  of  publication, 
Smith  brought  out  his  '  Remarks  on  Rural  Scenery,'  a  thin  quarto 
volume,  illustrated  with  twenty  etchings  of  cottages,  some  of  which 
are  very  prettily  executed. 

Smith's  next  work  for  the  illustration  of  the  early  architecture  of 
the  metropolis  was  his  'Antiquities  of  Westminster,'  comprising  the 
old  Palace,  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  &c,  and  containing  engravings  of 
246  topographical  objects,  of  which,  at  the  time  of  its  publication 
(1807),  122  were  no  longer  in  existence.  This  series  of  engravings  is 
comprised  in  38  plates  and  six  wood-cuts,  of  which  a  particular 
account  is  given  by  Upcott,  vol.  ii  p.  835,  et  seq.  "  This  task,"  it  is 
observed  by  Mr.  Smith's  biographer,  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine,' 
"  appears  to  have  been  determined  on  in  the  year  1800 ;  when  on 
occasion  of  the  Union  with  Ireland,  it  becoming  necessary  to  remove 
the  wainscoting  for  the  enlargement  of  the  House  of  Commons,  some 
very  curious  paintings  were  discovered,  on  the  11th  of  August.  The 
next  day,"  the  narrative  proceeds  to  inform  us,  "  Dr.  Charles  Gower 
and  Mr.  Smith  visited  the  paintings.  Mr.  Smith  immediately  deter- 
mined to  publish  engravings  from  them ;  and,  permission  being 
obtained,  on  the  14th  he  commenced  his  drawings.  It  was  his  custom 
to  go  there  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  and  to  work  till  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  workmen,  who 
often  followed  him  so  close  in  their  operations  as  to  remove  in  the 
course  of  the  same  day  on  which  he  had  made  his  drawing,  the  paint- 
ing which  he  had  been  employed  in  copying  that  very  morning." 
Antiquaries  will  long  esteem  the  name  of  John  Thomas  Smith,  were 
it  not  only  for  the  service  he  rendered  in  snatching  these  curious 
paintings  from  complete  oblivion.  The  plates  of  the  '  Antiquities  of 
Westminster,'  which  comprise  coloured  copies  of  several  of  these 
paintings,  are  accompanied  by  descriptions  of  considerable  length,  a 
great  part  of  which  were  written  by  J.  Sidney  Hawkins,  F.S.A. ; 
although,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  which  led  to  the  publication 
of  much  angry  correspondence,  portions  of  which  are  often  bound  up 
with  the  work,  it  was  completed  by  Smith  alone.  A  disastrous  fire 
at  Bensley's  printing-office  destroyed  400  copies  of  this  work,  and 
5000  prints,  occasioning  a  loss  to  Mr.  Smith  which  he  estimated  at 
3000Z.  In  1809  appeared  sixty-two  additional  plates  to  the  above 
work,  forming  a  second  volume,  but  without  any  description,  or  even 
a  list  of  subjects.  The  latter  however  has  been  supplied  by  Mr. 
Upcott,  in  the  work  above  alluded  to,  vol.  ii.  p.  839,  &c. 

These  works  were  followed  by  another,  in  imperial  4to.,  entitled 
'  Ancient  Topography  of  London,'  the  publication  of  which  was  com- 
menced in  October  1810,  although  it  was  not  completed  until  1815. 
This,  which  is  considered  Smith's  best  work,  contains  32  plates,  very 
boldly  etched,  in  a  style  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Piranesi,  and 
accompanied  by  descriptions  of  the  buildings  represented.  The 
author  intended  to  extend  it  somewhat  further,  but  never  did  so. 
In  1816  Mr.  Smith  received  his  appointment  as  keeper  of  the  prints  in 
the  British  Museum  ;  and  in  the  next  year  published  his  '  Vagabon- 
diana,  or  Anecdotes  of  Mendicant  Wanderers  through  the  Streets  of 
London,'  illustrated  with  about  thirty  portraits,  and  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Mr.  Douce. 

The  last  literary  production  of  Mr.  Smith  was  the  amusing  but  not 
very  honourable  or  trustworthy  book  entitled  1  Nollekeus  and  his 
Times,'  which  appeared  in  182S,  and  soon  ran  through  three  editions. 
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Smith  was  an  executor  to  Nollekens,  and  was  disappointed  in  not 
being  a  legatee.  He  therefore  wrote  under  the  influence  of  excited 
feelings,  and  made  a  discreditable  use  of  the  free  access  he  had  for  so 
many  years  enjoyed  to  the  home  and  studio  of  Nollekens.  Still, 
although  the  work  contains  much  that  should  not  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  is  distinguished  by  a  degree  of  high  colouriug  which 
greatly  impairs  its  veracity,  it  contains  many  curious  anecdotes  of 
artists  and  other  distinguished  men  with  whom  Smith  had  come  in 
contact  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  rather  eventful  life.  He  left  in 
manuscript  materials  for  a  history  of  his  own  life  and  times,  and  had 
also  collected  much  matter  towards  an  account  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Paul,  Covent  Garden,  and  for  a  work  which  he  intended  to  call '  Walks 
through  London ; 1  but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  any  of  these  works, 
having  died  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  after  only  a  week's  illness, 
March  8th  1833,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year.  His  wife,  a  son,  and  two 
daughters  survived  him.  Mr.  Smith  is  Btatcd  to  have  been  of  kind 
disposition,  and  inclined  to  encourage  young  artists.  In  his  attention 
to  the  duties  of  his  office  he  was  exemplary ;  and  his  fund  of  anec- 
dote rendered  him  a  very  amusing  companion.  There  is  a  portrait  of 
him  engraved  by  Skelton,  from  a  drawing  by  Jackson.  ('  Gent.  Mag.,' 
vol.  103,  part  i.,  p.  641,  &c.) 

SMITH,  JOSEPH,  founder  of  the  religious  body  commonly  known 
as  Mormonites,  but  called  by  their  founder  and  by  themselves  "The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints." 

Whether  regarded  as  a  religious,  political,  social,  or  intellectual 
phenomenon,  the  rise  and  progress  of  Mormouism  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  movements  of  modern  times  ;  and  a  calm  survey  of  its 
origiu  and  development,  made  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  its  inner  spirit — to  comprehend,  that  is,  alike  the  system  and 
its  effects,  the  character  of  its  founders,  and  its  influence  on  its  dis- 
ciples,— could  not  but  be  serviceable  as  well  as  interesting.  Such  a 
Burvey  we  cannot  of  course  attempt  here.  What  will  be  attempted 
in  the  present  article  will  be  to  give  a  brief  notice  of  the  founder  of 
Mormouism,  and  of  the  system  as  he  left  it.  Its  subsequent  develop- 
ment and  present  state  will  be  noticed  in  our  sketch  of  his  successor. 
[Young,  Brigoam.] 

Joseph  Smith  left  behind  him  an  autobiography;  and  a  strange 
book  purporting  to  be  written  by  his  mother  has  been  published, 
under  the  title  of  'Biographical  Sketches  of  Joseph  Smith,  the 
Prophet,  and  his  Progenitors  for  many  Generations,  by  Lucy  Smith, 
Mother  of  the  Prophet.'  Of  these,  as  well  as  the  notices  of  him  by 
his  adherents  and  opponents  who  profess  to  have  obtained  their 
information  respecting  him  at  first  hand,  we  have  made  use ;  but  we 
prefer  to  let  the  Prophet  in  a  measure  tell  his  own  story  as  we  find  it 
in  a  short  sketch  of  himself  and  his  system,  which  he  supplied  a  few 
months  before  his  death  to  Mr.  Daniel  Rupp  for  that  gentleman's 
Original  History  of  the  Religious  Denominations  at  present  existing 
in  the  United  States,'  8vo,  Phil.,  1844,  and  which  may  consequently 
be  taken  as  an  authentic  representation,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  what 
Smith  himself  wished  to  be  believed.    He  says  : — 

"  1  was  born  in  the  town  of  Sharon,  Windsor  County,  Vermont,  on 
the  23rd  of  December  1805.  When  ten  years  old,  my  parents  removed 
to  Palmyra,  New  York,  where  we  resided  about  four  years,  and  from 
thence  we  removed  to  the  town  (township)  of  Manchester,  a  distance  of 
six  miles.  My  father  was  a  farmer,  and  taught  me  the  art  of  husbandry. 
When  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  I  began  to  reflect  upon  the  importance 
of  being  prepartd  for  a  future  state ;  and  upon  inquiring  the  plan  of 
salvation,  I  found  that  there  was  a  great  clash  in  religious  sentiment. 
.  .  .  .  Considering  that  all  could  not  be  right,  and  that  God  could 
not  be  the  author  of  so  much  confusion,  I  determined  to  investigate 

the  subject  more  fully  Believing  the  word  of  God,  I  had 

confidence  in  the  declaration  of  James,  'If  any  man  lack  wisdom  let 
him  ask  of  God,  who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not, 
and  it  shall  be  given  him.' 

"  I  retired  to  a  secret  place  in  a  grove,  and  began  to  call  upon  the 
Lord.  While  fervently  engaged  in  supplication  my  mind  was  taken 
away  from  the  objects  with  which  I  was  surrounded,  and  I  was 
enrapt  in  a  heavenly  vision,  and  saw  two  glorious  personages,  who 
exactly  resembled  each  other  in  features  and  likeness,  surrounded 
with  a  brilliant  light  which  eclipsed  the  sun  at  noonday.  They  told 
me  that  all  the  religious  sects  were  believing  in  incorrect  doctrines, 
and  that  none  of  them  was  acknowledged  of  God  as  his  Church  and 
Kingdom.  And  I  was  expressly  commanded  to  'go  not  after  them,' 
at  the  same  time  receiving  a  promise  that  the  fulness  of  the  Gospel 
should  at  some  future  time  be  made  known  to  me." 

This  "  fulness  of  the  Gospel,"  was  that  revealed  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon  ;  and  as  his  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  book  and  its  con- 
tents is  really  the  point  on  which  our  estimate  both  of  the  man  and 
the  doctrine  must  to  a  great  extent  turn,  it  will  be  best  given  in  his 
own  words  and  without  abridgment.  He  says — "On  the  evening  of 
the  21st  of  September,  a.d.  1823,  while  I  was  praying  unto  God  and 
endeavouring  to  exercise  faith  in  the  precious  promises  of  Scripture, 
on  a  sudden  a  light  like  that  of  day,only  of  a  far  purer  and  more  glorious 
appearance  and  brightness,  burst  into  the  room;  indeed,  the  first  sight 
was  as  though  the  house  was  filled  with  consuming  fire.  The  ap- 
pearance produced  a  shock  that  affected  the  whole  body.  In  a 
moment  a  personage  stood  before  me  surrounded  with  a  glory  yet 
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greater  than  that  with  which  I  was  already  surrounded.  The  messen- 
ger proclaimed  himself  to  be  an  angel  of  God,  sent  to  bring  the  joyful 
tidings,  that  the  covenant  which  God  made  with  ancient  Israel  was  at 
hand  to  be  fulfilled ;  that  the  preparatory  work  for  the  second  coming 
of  the  Messiah  was  speedily  to  commence;  that  the  time  was  at  hand 
for  the  Gospel  in  all  its  fulness  to  be  preached  in  power  unto  all 
nations,  that  a  people  might  be  prepared  for  the  Millenial  reign. 

"  I  was  informed  also  concerning  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this 
country  (America)  and  shown  who  they  were,  and  from  whence  they 
came ; — a  brief  sketch  of  their  origin,  progress,  civilisation,  laws, 
governments,  of  their  righteousness  and  iniquity,  and  the  blessings  of 
God  being  finally  withdrawn  from  them  as  a  people,  was  made  known 
unto  me.  I  also  was  told  where  there  were  deposited  some  plates,  on 
which  was  engraven  an  abridgment  of  the  records  of  the  ancient 
prophets  that  had  existed  on  this  continent.  The  angel  appeared  to 
me  three  times  the  same  Dight,  and  unfolded  the  same  things.  After 
having  received  mnny  visits  from  the  angels  of  God,  unfolding  tho 
majesty  and  glory  of  the  events  that  should  transpire  in  the  last  days, 
on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  September  1827,  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  delivered  the  records  into  my  hands. 

"These  records  were  engraven  on  plates  which  had  the  appearance 
of  gold ;  each  plate  was  six  inches  wide  and  eight  inches  long,  and 
not  quite  so  thick  as  common  tin.  They  were  filled  with  engiavmgs 
in  Egyptian  characters,  and  bound  together  in  a  volume,  as  the  leaves 
of  a  book,  with  three  rings  running  through  the  whole.  The  volume 
was  something  near  six  inches  in  thickness,  a  part  of  which  was  sealed. 
The  characters  on  the  unsealed  part  were  small  and  beautifully 
engraved.  The  whole  book  exhibited  many  marks  of  antiquity  in  its 
construction,  and  much  skill  in  the  art  of  engraving.  With  the 
records  was  found  a  curious  instrument  which  tho  ancients  called 
'  Urim  and  Thummim,'  which  consisted  of  two  transparent  stones  set 
in  the  rim  on  a  bow  fastened  to  a  breastplate.  Through  the  medium 
of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  I  translated  the  record  by  the  gift  and 
power  of  God. 

"  In  this  important  and  interesting  book  the  history  of  ancient 
America  is  unfolded  from  its  first  settlement  by  a  colony  that  came 
from  the  tower  of  Babel,  at  the  confusion  of  languages,  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  5th  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

"  We  are  informed  by  these  records,  that  America,  in  ancient  times, 
has  been  inhabited  by  two  distinct  races  of  people.  The  first  were 
called  Jaredites,  and  came  directly  from  the  tower  of  Babel.  The 
second  race  came  directly  from  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  about  600  years 
before  Christ.  They  were  principally  Israelites  of  the  descendants  of 
Joseph.  The  Jaredites  were  destroyed  about  the  time  that  the 
Israelites  came  from  Jerusalem,  who  succeeded  them  in  the  inheritance 
of  the  country.  The  principal  nation  of  the  second  race  fell  in  battle 
towards  the  close  of  the  4th  century.  This  book  also  tells  us  that  our 
Saviour  made  his  appearance  upon  this  continent  after  his  resurrec- 
tion; that  they  had  apostles,  prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  and  evan- 
gelists; the  same  order,  the  same  priesthood,  the  same  ordinances, 
gifts,  powers,  and  blessing  as  was  enjoyed  on  the  eastern  continent; 
that  the  people  were  cut  off  in  consequence  of  their  transgressions ; 
that  the  last  of  the  prophets  who  existed  among  them  was  com- 
manded to  write  an  abridgment  of  their  prophecies,  history,  &c,  and 
to  hide  it  up  in  the  earth,  and  that  it  should  come  forth  and  be  united 
with  the  Bible,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  God  in  the 
last  days.  For  a  more  particular  account  I  would  refer  to  the  Book 
of  Mormon." 

We  must  here  for  a  while  interrupt  the  Prophet's  narrative.  It  will 
have  been  noticed  that  the  account  of  his  early  life,  and  of  his  pro- 
ceedings between  the  first  appearance  of  the  angel  and  the  discovery 
of  the  plates,  is  remarkably  vague.  His  education  had  evidently  been 
of  the  rudest  kind.  From  various  accounts,  including  those  of  hi3 
mother,  it  would  seem  that  he  used  to  assist  his  father  in  his  business, 
but  that  he  was  of  an  unsettled  disposition,  and  probably  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  wandering  about  the  country.  It  is  stated  also,  that 
he  for  some  time  got  a  living  by  trying  for  mineral  veins  by  a  divining- 
rod,  and  some  affirm  that,  like  Sidrophel,  he  used  "the  devil's  looking- 
glass — a  stone,"  and  was  consulted  as  to  the  discovery  of  hidden 
treasures,  whence  he  had  come  to  be  commonly  known  as  the  "  money 
digger ; "  and  on  one  occasion  he  had  been,  at  the  instigation  of  a 
disappointed  client,  imprisoned  as  a  vagabond.  He  is  also  stated  to 
have  carried  off  and  married  a  Miss  Hales,  during  the  interval  between 
the  first  aDgelic  visitation  and  the  discovery  of  the  plates  of  Nephi. 

As  to  the  Book  of  Mormon  itself,  the  authorship  has  been  claimed 
for  one  Solomon  Spalding,  a  presbyterian  preacher,  who  having  fallen 
into  poverty  composed  a  religious  romance,  entitled  '  The  Manuscript 
Found,'  which  professed  to  be  a  narrative  of  the  migration  of  the  Lost 
Tribes  of  Israel  from  Jerusalem  to  America,  and  their  subsequent 
adventures  on  that  continent,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  enough  from 
its  publication  to  release  him  from  his  difficulties.  The  work  was 
written,  but  he  could  not  find  a  publisher  for  it,  and  some  ten  years 
after  his  death,  the  manuscript  was  carried  by  his  widow  into  New 
York,  where  it  was  stolen  by  or  somehow  got  into  the  hands  of  Smith, 
or  Rigdon  (an  early  associate  in  his  proceedings).  The  statement  is 
supported  by  affidavits  made  by  Spalding's  daughter,  his  brother,  ona 
Henry  Lake,  and  some  other  persons,  who  declare  that  they  had  heard 
him  read  portions  of  the  work  which  were  substantially  the  same  aj 
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parts  of  tho  Book  of  Mormon.  Tho  story  is  incoherent  in  its  details 
and  tho  authenticity  of  tho  affidavits  does  not  seem  clear ;  but  tho 
work  itself  appears  to  agree  pretty  well  with  such  an  origin,  sup- 
posing, that  is,  that  the  presbytorian  preacher,  as  might  well  havo 
been  the  case,  was  a  rude  minded,  uneducated  man,  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  Old  Testament  to  find  no  difficulty  in  clothing  bis 
story  in  its  language,  and  making  use  of  the  easily  obtained  informa- 
tion respecting  the  ruins  of  ancient  "  towns  and  temples,"  which  have 
been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  America,  as  a  ground-work  for  bis 
narrative.  The  book  itself  is  (even  now  that  its  grosser  grammatical 
errors  are  said  to  have  been  expunged)  a  singularly  ill-written  one,  and 
how  any  decently  educated  man  could  have  written  it  as  a  book  to 
be  read  for  amusement  would  bo  inconceivable,  were  it  not  that 
experience  teaches  us  that  authors  are  by  no  means  unfrequently  mis- 
taken in  that  respect.  At  tho  same  time  there  is  certainly  nothing  in 
tho  book  to  contradict  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  work  of  Smith 
himself— for  aB  to  its  being  a  divine  revelation,  the  most  cursory 
examination  of  the  book  will  be  enough  to  convince  an  educated  man 
of  the  utter  improbability  of  that,  if  its  possibility  were  otherwise  con- 
ceivable. Be  the  author  who  be  may,  Smith  having  obtained  the 
book — whether  from  Solomon  Spalding's  travelling  chest,  his  own  brain, 
or  the  stone-box  which  the  angel  discovered  to  him — thought  it  behoved 
him  to  make  his  treasure  known.  At  first  he  told  the  members  of  his 
own  and  his  father's  household,  and,  more  fortunate  than  Mahomet, 
found  little  difficulty  in  jpersuading  them  of  the  truth  of  his  mission 
and  the  reality  of  the  gift.  But  he  says  : — "As  soon  as  the  news  of 
this  discovery  was  made  known,  false  reports,  misrepresentation,  and 
slander  flew,  as  on  the  wings  of  tho  wind,  in  every  direction.  My  house 
was  frequently  beset  by  mobs  and  evil-designing  persons;  several  times 
I  was  shot  at,  and  very  narrowly  escaped ;  and  every  device  was  made 
use  of  to  get  the  plates  away  from  me ;  but  the  power  and  blessing  of 
God  attended  me,  and  several  began  to  believe  my  testimony." 

Among  those  he  told  of  the  discovery  was  a  farmer  named  Martin 
Harris,  whom  he  persuaded  to  convert  his  stock  into  money  in  order  to 
assist  in  printing  the  book.  But  Harris  wanted  to  consult  some  scholar, 
and  Smith  was  induced  to  entrust  him  with  a  copy  of  a  portion  of  one 
of  the  golden  plates  to  carry  to  New  York.  Harris  took  the  copy  to 
Dr.  Anthou,  who  according  to  the  triumphant  declaration  of  the 
Mormonites  was  unable  to  make  out  the  characters,  which  he  described 
to  be  "  reformed  Egyptian  " — and  this  is  one  of  "the  proofs"  cited 
by  Mormonite  teachers  of  the  authenticity  of  the  book.  But  Dr. 
Anthon's  own  account  is  very  different.  He  says  that  he  at  first 
supposed  the  paper  to  be  a  hoax,  and  gave  little  heed  to  it ;  but  on 
hearing  the  man's  story,  he  assured  him  that  the  work  was  an 
imposture,  and  strongly  advised  him  not  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  The  paper  itself  he  thus  describes  (and  it  is  the  only 
description  of  the  'Book  of  Mormon'  which  has  been  published): — 
"  The  paper  was,  in  fact,  a  singular  scrawl.  It  consisted  of  all 
kinds  of  crooked  characters,  disposed  in  columns,  and  had  evidently 
been  prepared  by  some  person  who  had  before  him,  at  the  time,  a 
book  containing  various  alphabets.  Greek  and  Hebrew  letters,  crosses 
and  flourishes,  Roman  letters  inverted  or  placed  sideways,  were 
arranged  in  perpendicular  columns,  and  the  whole  ended  in  a  rude 
delineation  of  a  circle  divided  into  various  compartments,  decked 
with  various  strange  marks,  and  evidently  copied  after  the  Mexican 
calendar,  given  by  Humboldt,  but  copied  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
betray  the  source  whence  it  was  derived."  ('  Letter  to  Mr.  Howe,' 
February  17,  1834.) 

Mrs.  Lucy  Smith  (the  Prophet's  mother)  tells  an  odd  rambling  story 
about  the  first  translation  made  from  the  plates  having  been  entrusted 
to  this  Harris,  and  stolen  from  him  by  his  wife.  Smith  she  says  was, 
after  long  repentance,  assured  by  the  angel  of  forgiveness  for  his 
negligence,  but  at  the  same  time  informed  that  Satan  would  cause  the 
stolen  work  to  be  interpolated  and  altered  ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the 
mischief  that  would  else  arise  from  these  machinations,  he  was 
directed  to  make  another  translation — not  as  the  first  was  to  have 
been — from  the  original  book,  but  from  an  abridgment  of  it.  Harris, 
though  despite  of  Dr.  Anthon's  advice  he  did  sell  his  goods  as  a  con- 
tribution towards  Smith's  outlay,  afterwards  apostatised,  and  one 
might  fancy  from  Mrs.  Smith's  story  that  he  had  in  his  possession 
some  version  of  the  revelation  differing  from  that  eventually  pub- 
lished, but  it  is  possible  that  she  might  have  written  with  some 
reference  to  the  Spalding  story. 

No  sooner  was  the  discovery  published,  than  great  curiosity  was 
manifested  by  the  faithful  as  well  as  by  unbelievers,  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  the  marvellous  plates,  and  the  Prophet  and  his  mother  give  a 
minute  account  of  the  shifts  to  which  he  was  driven  to  conceal  them. 
At  length  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  the  desired  sight  should  be 
youchsafed  to  three  witnesses — whose  '  testimony  '  is  prefixed  to  every 
printed  copy  of  the  '  Book  of  Mormon.'  These  witnesses  aver  in 
their  strange  language — "  that  an  angel  of  God  came  down  from 
heaven,  and  he  brought  and  laid  before  our  eyes,  that  we  beheld  and 
saw  the  plates,  and  the  engravings  thereon."  This  is  sufficiently 
vague,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  more  detailed  account  of  this 
transaction  by  the  prophet's  mother,  has  just  the  same  vagueness  as 
to  what  manner  of  vision  this  was.  But  a  more  specific  testimony 
was  given  by  eight  other  witnesses,  to  whom  Smith  was  permitted  to 
Bhow  the  plates.    Mrs.  Smith  says  that  these  <  ight  men  went  with 
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Joseph  into  a  secret  place  "where  the  family  were  in  the  habit  of 
offering  up  their  secret  devotions  to  God.  They  went  to  this  place 
because  it  had  been  revealed  to  Joseph  that  tho  plates  would  be 
carried  by  one  of  the  ancient  Nephite*.  Here  it  was  that  these  eight 
witnensoH,  whose  names  arc  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  looked 
upon  them  and  handled  them."  Tho  witnesses  themselves  say — "  We 
havo  seen  and  hefted,  and  know  of  a  surety  that  the  said  Smith  baa 
got  tho  plates  of  which  we  havo  spoken."  Of  these  eight  witnesses 
three  were  members  of  Smith's  own  family.  After  these  witne-ses 
had  seen  the  plates,  Mrs.  Smith  tells  us,  "  The  angel  again  made  bis 
appearance  to  Joseph,  at  which  time  Joseph  delivered  up  the  plates 
into  the  aDgel's  hands;"  and,  Joseph  himself  says,  "He  (tho  angel) 
has  them  iu  his  charge  to  this  day."  It  is  needless  to  remark  that 
thm  disposes  of  any  demand  on  tho  part  of  the  sceptic  to  see  the 
original  plates,  and  gets  rid  of  many  awkward  inquiries  :  nor  need  wo 
add  that  it  is  a  story  quite  satisfactory  to  Mormon  '  saints ' — but  how 
far  it  is  likely  to  satisfy  tho  outside  world  the  reader  will  judge  for 
himself.  We  havo,  at  the  ri*k  of  being  tedious,  related  these  par- 
ticulars, because  they  concern  the  very  foundations  of  the  system.  To 
satisfy  the  curious  we  may  mention  that  Smith  carried  on  the  process 
of  translating  the  plates  by  retiring  behind  a  screen  where  he  read  the 
plates  through  the  "  curious  instrument  called  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,"  and  was  thus  enabled  to  translate  them,  while  a  '  scribe ' 
outside  the  screen  wrote  as  he  dictated. 

The  'Book  of  Mormon'  was  published  in  1830.  In  the  previous 
year  Smith  and  Oliver  Cowdery,  the  scribe,  had  been  baptised  by  an 
angel,  and  power  given  them  to  baptise  others.  Smith  himself  may 
now  carry  on  the  narrative  : — "  On  the  6th  April  1830,  '  The  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints '  was  first  organised,  in  the  town 
of  Manchester,  Ontario  county,  state  of  New  York.  Some  few  were 
called  and  ordained  by  the  spirit  of  revelation  and  prophecy,  and 
began  to  preach  as  the  spirit  gave  them  utterance,  and  though  weak, 
yet  were  they  strengthened  by  the  power  of  God ;  and  many  were 
brought  to  repentance,  were  immersed  in  the  water,  and  were  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  They  saw  visions 
and  prophesied,  devils  were  cast  out,  and  the  sick  healed  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands.  From  that  time  the  work  rolled  forth  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  and  churches  were  soon  formed  in  tho  states  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri.  In  the  last-named 
state  a  considerable  settlement  was  formed  in  Jackson  county ; 
numbers  joiued  the  church,  and  we  were  increasing  rapidly  ;  we  made 
large  purchases  of  land,  our  farms  teemed  with  plenty,  and  peace  and 
happiness  were  enjoyed  in  our  domestic  circle  and  throughout  our 
neighbourhood  ;  but  as  we  could  not  associate  with  our  neighbours — 
who  were  many  of  them  of  the  basest  of  men,  and  had  fled  from  the 
face  of  civilised  society  to  the  frontier  country  to  escape  the  hands  of 
justice — in  their  midnight  revels,  their  sabbath-breaking,  horse-racing, 
they  commenced  at  first  to  ridicule,  then  to  persecute,  and  finally  an 
organised  mob  assembled  and  burned  our  houses,  tarred  and  feathered 
and  whipped  many  of  our  brethren  [Smith  himself  was  tarred  and 
feathered],  and  finally  drove  them  from  their  habitations;  these, 
houseless  and  homeless,  contrary  to  law,  justice,  and  humanity,  had  to 
wander  on  the  bleak  prairies  till  the  children  left  their  blood  on  the 
prairie.  This  took  place  in  the  month  of  November  (1833)."  The 
government,  he  says,  winked  at  these  proceedings,  and  "the  result 
was,  that  a  great  many  of  them  died ;  many  children  were  left 
orphans;  wives,  widows;  and  husbands,  widowers.  Our  farms  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  mob,  many  thousands  of  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  and  hogs  were  taken,  and  our  household  goods,  store  goods, 
and  printing-presses  were  broken,  taken,  or  otherwise  destroyed." 
These  outrageous  proceedings  were  the  result  of  the  reports  which  had 
spread  abroad  of  the  scandalous  practices  of  the  Mormonites — 
practices  almost  perfectly  analogous  to  those  formerly  charged  upon 
the  Anabaptists  and  other  new  sects,  and  in  all  probability  with  no 
more  foundation  in  truth.  Driven  from  Jackson,  the  Mormonites 
settled  in  Clay  county,  where  they  remained  three  years,  when  being 
again  threatened  with  violence,  they  removed  to  Caldwell  and  Davies 
counties.  Here  their  numbers  rapidly  increased.  They  formed  three 
extensive  settlements,  established  a  bank,  and  appeared  to  be  in  a 
most  flourishing  condition.  But  again  various  troubles  fell  upon 
them.  The  bank  failed,  and  Smith  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself. 
Their  old  persecutors  roused  the  popular  feeling  against  them,  and 
finally,  by  "an  extraordinary  order,"  issued  by  the  governor  of  Mis- 
souri, in  the  summer  of  1838,  they  were  violently  ejected  from  their 
homes,  plundered  of  their  goods,  and  subjected,  the  women  especially, 
to  the  most  frightful  atrocities. 

Beiug  thus  expelled  from  Misssouri,  they  settled  in  Illinois,  where 
they  were  at  first  treated  with  great  kindness.  An  admirable  site 
having  been  purchased  by  them  on  the  Mississippi,  at  the  head  of  the 
Des  Moines  Kapids,  they  "in  the  fall  of  1S39"  laid  the  foundation  of 
their  famous  city  of  Nauvoo,  or  '  the  Beautiful,'  for  which  the  stats 
legislature  granted  them  in  December  1S40  a  charter  of  incorporation 
with  uuusual  privileges.  Smith  dwells  with  great  delight  on  this  city, 
which  he  had  seen  rise  up  under  his  presidency  from  a  wild  tract  to 
be  a  place  of  "  1500  well-built  houses,  and  more  than  15,000  inhabit- 
ants," all  looking  to  him  for  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  guidance 
Among  the  chief  things  which  be  describes  as  provided  for,  was  "  tho 
University  of  Nauvoo,  where  all  the  arts  and  sciences  will  grow  vr;li 
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the  growth  and  strengthen  with  the  strength  of  this  heloved  city  of 
the  saints  of  the  last  days."  But  the  grand  feature  of  the  city  was  the 
great  temple,  which  Smith  thus  describes: — "The  temple  of  God, 
now  in  tho  course  of  erection,  being  already  raised  one  story,  and 
which  is  120  feet  by  80  feet,  of  stone  with  polished  pilasters,  of  an 
entire  new  order  of  architecture,  will  be  a  splendid  house  for  the 
worship  of  God,  as  well  as  unique  wonder  of  the  world,  it  being  built 
by  the  direct  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  the  living 
and  the  dead." 

The  progress  of  Nauvoo  was  even  more  rapid  thau  that  of  any  of 
the  preceding  places.  Converts  flocked  in  from  foreign  countries  as 
well  as  from  different  parts  of  America;  the  people  were  peaceful  and 
industrious,  the  land  was  fertile,  .and  the  settlement  was  eminently 
prosperous.  Dangers  of  various  kinds  beset  Smith,  but  he  escaped 
from  them  all.  He  had  in  1841  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  sedition, 
&c,  but  being  carried  before  the  authorities  of  Nauvoo,  he  was  set 
at  liberty.  Again,  ho  was  charged  with  shooting  at  the  ex-governor 
of  Missouri,  and  deemed  it  prudent  to  conceal  himself  for  a  time,  but 
eventually  surrendered,  and  being  able  to  prove  that  he  was  "  some 
hundreds  of  miles  distant"  from  the  scene  of  the  attack  he  was 
acquitted.  Among  his  followers  too  there  were  occasional  symptoms 
of  disaffection,  but  they  never  extended  widely,  and  were  easily  sup- 
pressed. With  the  'gentiles'  settled  in  Nauvoo,  and  whom  he  could 
not  keep  out,  he  had  more  trouble ;  and,  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, the  reports  which  had  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Mormons 
from  their  former  cities  followed  them  here,  and  suspicion  and  hatred 
gathered  about  them.  But  Smith  from  the  foundation  of  Nauvoo  had 
been  making  provision  against  this  danger.  He  had  procured  the 
insertion  of  a  provision  in  the  city  charter  empowering  the  formation 
of  an  independent  civic  militia,  which  he  at  once  organised,  and  of 
which  he  constituted  himself  '  lieutenant-general.'  He  also  set  about 
consolidating  his  spiritual  as  well  as  civic  government,  and  he  made 
careful  provision  for  an  ample  succession  of  hardy  and  zealous  mis- 
sionaries. The  Book  of  Mormon  was  an  historical  revelation  :  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  were  to  be  enunciated  in  subse- 
quent revelations  as  circumstances  called  them  forth.  The  first  point 
was  his  own  acceptance  as  "  prophet,  seer,  and  revelator."  In  other 
words,  this  "  church  of  the  latter  days  "  was  to  be  a  theocracy,  with 
himself  as  its  head  and  inspired  legislator — at  once  the  Moses  and 
Aaron  of  this  new  house  of  Israel.  Nor  in  this  capacity  was  he  ever 
found  wanting.  He  was  always  ready  in  the  moment  of  difficulty 
with  the  needful  revelation.  In  this  manner  he  successively  defined 
his  own  position,  provided  for  his  requirements,  established  his 
'orders'  of  apostles,  elders,  priests,  &c,  in  the  church,  and  regulated 
all  ceremonies,  as  well  as  defined  its  creed.  These  later  revelations 
will  all  be  found  in  the  '  Doctrines  and  Covenants  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  selected  from  the  Revelations  of 
God,  by  Joseph  Smith,  President,'  of  which  there  have  been  numerous 
editions  published.  But,  whatever  was  Smith's  power  over  his  fol- 
lowers, he  was  sadly  deficient  in  wariness  in  his  dealings  with  the 
outer  world.  Again  and  again  he  suffered  himself  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  civil  authority  of  the  state  ;  and  his  impunity  led  him, 
notwithstanding  the  terrible  lessons  he  had  already  received,  to  defy 
the  storm  that  was  plainly  gathering  around  him.  So  little  did  he 
heed  the  danger,  that  in  prospect  of  the  presidential  election  of  1844 
he  published  his  own  '  Views  of  Government,'  a  sort  of  social  scheme, 
in  which  "honesty  and  love,"  so  that  all  might  form  a  brotherhood, 
were  declared  to  be  the  motive  forces  of  just  government ;  and  he  was 
actually  put  in  nomination  for  the  presidency. 

.  But  he  did  not  live  to  the  day  of  election.  The  storm  that  had 
been  so  long  gathering,  burst  before  then  and  swept  him  away  in  its 
fury.  The  '  gentile '  residents  in  Nauvoo,  supported  as  it  would  appear 
by  some  of  the  dissatisfied  among  the  saints,  had  established  an  opposi- 
tion newspaper  '  The  Expositor,'  which,  growing  more  and  more  bold, 
ventured  at  length  to  denounce  the  morals  of  the  prophet  as  well  as 
his  system  of  government.  The  city  council  now  interfered  and 
condemned  the  newspaper  to  silence  ;  upon  which  a  mob  assembled, 
broke  into  the  office  and  destroyed  the  presses.  The  proprietors 
charged  some  of  the  Mormon  leaders  with  inciting  the  mob  to  this 
act,  and  they  were  formally  arrested,  but  immediately  setat  liberty  by 
the  public  prosecutor  entering  a  nolle  prosequi,  a  practice  said  to  have 
become  usual  when  a  'saint'  was  charged  with  any  offence.  The 
injured  parties  now  carried  their  complaints  before  the  governor  of 
Illinois,  who,  having  been  long  waiting,  as  is  said,  for  a  legal  opportunity 
to  crush  the  power  of  Smith,  readily  granted  a  warrant  for  his  appre- 
hension, June  24,  1844,  on  a  charge  of  treason  and  sedition.  Smith's 
first  impulse  was  to  put  Nauvoo  into  a  state  of  defence,  and  his  militia 
was  drawn  out.  But  on  the  approach  of  the  state  troops,  he  offered, 
in  order  to  avoid  bloodshed,  to  surrender  on  condition  that  Governor 
Ford  would  guarantee  his  safety  till  his  trial  could  take  place.  This 
was  agreed  to,  and  Joseph  Smith,  his  brother  Hyram,  and  some  other 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  council  were  carried  prisoners  to 
Carthago  jail.  A  guard  small  in  number  and  purposely  chosen,  as  is 
affirmed,  from  among  Smith's  declared  enemies,  was  set  over  them ; 
but,  on  the  27th  of  June,  a  mob  of  about  200  armed  ruffians  broke 
into  the  jail,  and  firing  in  at  tho  door  of  the  room  in  which  the 
brothers  were  confined,  shot  Hyram  dead  at  once.  Joseph  Smith 
attempted  to  escape  by  the  wiudow,  but  was  knocked  down,  carried 


out,  and  shot.  His  dying  exclamation  is  said  to  have  been  "  0  Lord 
my  God."  His  body  was  given  up  to  his  friends,  and  buried  with 
great  solemnity. 

Perhaps  the  death  of  Smith  at  that  time  did  more  than  any  other 
event  could  have  done,  to  confirm  and  consolidate  the  Mormon 
church.  Smith  himself,  it  is  evident,  was  becoming  intoxicated  with 
power  and  prosperity.  He  is  said  to  have  given  way  to  lust  and  in- 
temperance, and  though  the  statement  is  warmly  denied,  there  appears 
to  be  truth  in  the  report,  though  the  extent  has  been  no  doubt  greatly 
magnified.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  beginning  to 
disgust  even  his  followers,  when  his  murder  banished  all  feelings  but 
those  of  pity  and  reverence.  Thenceforth,  he  was  thought  of  only  as 
the  glorified  prophet  and  martyr;  and  his  followers  braced  their 
nerves  to  endurance  by  tho  remembrance  of  their  master's  fate  and 
example.  In  Nauvoo  itself  the  impression  produced  by  the  event  was 
most  profound.  At  first  the  popular  cry  was  only  for  revenge,  but  their 
leaders  exhorted  them  to  forbearance,  and  succeeded  in  their  exhorta- 
tions. They  then  proceeded  to  elect  a  successor  to  Smith.  Three 
candidates  put  forward  their  claims  to  the  prophet's  place.  The  choice 
of  the  council  fell  on  Brigham  Young,  who  as  soon  as  he  was  installed 
took  measures  to  remove  his  people  far  beyond  the  farthest  settle- 
ments of  his  countrymen,  convinced  now  that  only  in  a  country  far 
distant  from  societies  living  under  the  established  forms,  could  the 
vision  of  the  Prophet  Btand  a  chance  of  realisation.  The  only  stipula- 
tion made  with  their  enemies  was  that  they  should  be  unmolested 
till  they  could  finish  and  dedicate  their  beautiful  temple ;  and  as  soon 
as  that  was  accomplished,  September  1846,  the  last  band  of  the 
brethren  departed  from  the  land  of  their  hopes  to  seek  a  new  land  of 
promise. 

Shortly  before  Smith's  death  he  estimated  his  followers  at  upwards 
of  150,000,  and  declared  that  they  were  to  be  found  among  almost 
every  civilised  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Probably  he  ex- 
aggerated alike  tho  number  and  the  diffusion  of  his  disciples,  but  that 
their  number  was  very  great  and  that  they  were  very  widely  spread 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  they  have  since  in- 
creased we  need  not  now  stay  to  inquire.  Their  present  condition 
will  be  more  properly  noticed  in  a  future  article.  It  only  remains 
now  to  state  their  doctrines  as  enunciated  by  Smith,  and  this  will  be 
best  done  in  the  creed  which  he  forwarded  a  few  months  before  his 
death  for  publication  in  Rupp's  work,  quoted  above : — 

"  We  believe  in  God  the  Eternal  Father,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"We  believe  that  men  will  be  punished  for  their  own  sins,  and  not 
for  Adam's  transgression. 

"  We  believe  that  through  the  atonement  of  Christ  all  men  may  be 
saved,  by  obedience  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel. 

"  We  believe  that  these  ordinances  are — 1st,  Faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  2nd,  Repentance ;  3rd,  Baptism  by  immersion  for  the 
remission  of  sins ;  4th,  Laying  on  of  hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

"  We  believe  that  a  man  must  be  called  of  God  by  '  prophecy,  and 
by  laying  on  of  hands'  by  those  who  are  in  authority,  to  preach  the 
Gospel  and  administer  the  ordinances  thereof. 

"  We  believe  in  the  same  organisation  that  existed  in  the  primitive 
church,  namely,  apostles,  prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  evangelists,  &c. 

"  We  believe  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  prophecy,  revelation,  visions, 
healing,  interpretation  of  tongues,  &c. 

"We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  so  far  as  it  is  trans- 
lated correctly ;  we  also  believe  the  Book  of  Mormon  to  be  the  Word 
of  God. 

"  We  believe  all  that  God  has  revealed,  all  that  he  does  now  reveal ; 
and  we  believe  that  he  will  yet  reveal  many  great  and  important 
things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

"  We  believe  in  the  literal  gathering  of  Israel,  and  in  the  restoration 
of  the  Ten  Tribes;  that  Zion  will  be  established  upon  this  (the 
Western)  continent.  That  Christ  will  reign  personally  upon  the  earth ; 
and  that  the  earth  will  be  renewed  and  receive  its  paradisal  glory. 

"  We  claim  the  privilege  of  worshipping  Almighty  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  our  conscience,  unmolested,  and  allow  all  men  tho 
same  privilege,  let  them  worship  how,  where,  or  what  they  may. 

"  We  believe  in  being  subject  to  kings,  presidents,  rulers,  and  magis- 
trates ;  in  obeying,  honouring,  and  sustaining  the  law. 

"  We  believe  in  being  honest,  true,  chaste,  benevolent,  virtuous,  and 
in  doing  good  to  all  men :  indeed  we  may  say  that  we  follow  the 
admonition  of  Paul,  '  We  believe  all  things,'  we  '  hope  all  things,'  we 
have  endured  very  many  things,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  endure  all 
things.  If  there  is  any  thing  virtuous,  lovely,  or  of  good  report,  or 
praiseworthy,  we  seek  thereafter." 

In  this  creed  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  reference  to  what  is 
now  commonly  regarded  as  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Mormon 
system — polygamy,  nor  has  it  been  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Smith  himself.  There  is  no  doubt  that  during  the  last  year  of  Smith's 
life  this  was  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  Mormonites, 
but  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  wives  was  never  openly  taught 
until  after  his  death,  and  if  he  proclaimed  it  at  all,  he  confined  the 
revelation  to  the  initiated.  He  is  said  however  to  have  "  sealed  "  to 
himself  "plural  wives,"  as  the  Mormons  express  it,  about  two  years 
before  his  death  ;  and  the  privilege  may  have  been  accorded  to  Eome 
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of  tlie  chief  of  his  followers.  But  the  doctrine  in  its  present  form  is 
one  of  the  '  developments  1  of  the  system,  which  will  bo  referred  to 
more  properly  in  our  notice  of  Brigham  Young. 

SMITH,  ROBERT,  D.D.,  an  English  mathematician,  who  was  born 
in  the  year  1689 :  the  place  of  his  birth  ami  the  manner  in  which  ho 
was  educated  are  not  known  ;  but  it  appears  that  from  his  youth  he 
applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  both  of  pure  mathematics  and 
of  the  physical  sciences.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  was  appointed 
tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  ho  subsequently  received  the 
title  of  master  of  mechanics  to  the  king.  He  was  a  cousin  by  his 
mother's  side  of  the  celebrated  Roger  Cotes,  and  the  two  young  men 
were  intimately  conneoted  by  friendship  as  well  as  by  blood;  they 
pursued  their  studies  in  each  other's  society,  and  their  united  labours 
were  directed  to  the  advancement  of  tho  Newtouian  philosophy  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Cotes,  who  was  Flumian  professor  of  astronomy 
at  Cambridge,  dying  in  1716,  Mr.  Smith,  then  M.A.,  was  immediately 
afterwards  appointed  to  succeed  him :  in  1723  he  was  made  LL.D. ; 
and  in  1742,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Bentley,  he  was  appointed  master  of 
Trinity  College.  In  1722  he  published,  under  the  title  of  'Harinonia 
Meusurarum,'  and  with  a  valuable  commentary,  several  tracts  on 
philosophical  subjects  which  had  been  written  by  his  relative  and 
friend;  and  in  1738  he  brought  out,  in  2  vols.  4to,  his  great  work, 
entitled  'A  Complete  System  of  Optics,'  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Ed.  Walpole.  Such  a  work  was  then  much  wanted  :  it 
contains,  besides  a  full  development  of  the  several  different  branches 
of  the  science,  a  considerable  number  of  applications  of  the  subjects 
to  astronomy  and  navigation  ;  but  it  is  considered  as  rather  deficient  in 
perspicuity  and  arrangement.  It  was  translated  into  French  in  1767. 
Dr.  Smith  undertook  to  correct  and  publish  Cotes's  'Lectures  on 
Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics  ; '  and  this  work  which  came  out  in  the 
year  1737,  was  enriched  with  a  great  number  of  notes,  explanatory 
and  illustrative  of  the  subjects.  A  second  edition  of  it  was  published 
in  1747.  In  the  following  year  he  published  in  one  volume,  8vo,  a 
treatise  called  '  Harmonios,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Musical  Sounds ; ' 
and  of  this  work  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1758.  This  learned 
mau,  of  whose  life  so  little  is  known,  was  in  1718  admitted  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  most  of 
the  scientific  men  of  his  time,  fie  died  at  Cambridge  in  1768,  in 
the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age,  having  been  a  liberal  benefactor 
both  to  the  University  and  to  Trinity  College  ;  and  having  bequeathed 
two  annual  prizes,  each  of  25/.,  for  students  who,  being  bachelors  of 
arts,  shuuld  have  made  the  greatest  progress  in  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.  The  two  bachelors  who  gain  these  prizes  are 
designated  by  the  name  of  Smith's  prizemen. 

SMITH,  SYDNEY,  Reverend,  was  born  in  1771,  at  the  village  of 
Woodford,  in  Esses.  His  father,  a  gentleman  of  peculiar  habits, 
resided  at  Lydiard,  near  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire  ;  his  mother  was 
of  French  extraction.  Sydney  Smith  was  educated  at  the  collegiate 
school  of  Winchester,  on  William  of  Wykeham's  foundation,  rose  to 
be  captain  of  tho  school,  and  was  elected  in  1780  a  scholar  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  college  he  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1790.  He 
afterwards  went  for  some  six  months  into  Normandy,  where  he 
acquired  a  complete  mastery  of  the  French  language.  In  1796  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  soon  afterwards  obtained  the  curacy  of 
Nether-Avon,  near  Amesbury,  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  remained  about 
two  years,  and  then  accepted  the  office  of  tutor  to  the  son  of  Mr. 
Hicks  Beach,  a  gentleman  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who 
was  member  of  parliament  for  Cirencester.  Sydney  Smith  was  to  have 
gone  with  his  pupil  to  reside  at  the  University  of  Weimar ;  but 
Germany  having  just  then  become  the  seat  of  war,  he  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  about  five  years.  Among  the  first 
persons  with  whom  he  formed  an  acquaintance  in  that  city  were  Henry 
Brougham,  now  Lord  Brougham,  Francis  Jeffrey,  afterwards  Lord 
Jeffrey,  and  others  of  similar  opinions  in  politics.  This  acquaintance 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  the  origin  of  which 
is  thus  related  by  Sydney  Smith  himself  : — "  One  day  we  happened  to 
meet  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  story  or  flat  in  Buccleuch  Place,  the 
elevated  residence  of  the  then  Mr.  Jeffrey.  I  proposed  that  we  should 
set  up  a  Review ;  this  was  acceded  to  with  acclamation.  I  was 
appointed  editor,  and  remained  loDg  enough  in  Edinburgh  to  edit  the 
first  number  of  the  'Edinburgh  Review.'"  The  first  number  was 
published  in  October  1802.  Sydney  Smith  while  in  Edinburgh 
officiated  at  the  Episcopal  chapel  there.  In  1804  he  removed  to 
London,  where  some  two  or  three  years  before  he  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Pybus,  the  banker,  and  where  he  now  fixed  his 
residence.  He  became  popular  as  a  preacher  at  the  chapel  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  and  at  other  places.  He  also  delivered  lectures 
on  polite  literature  with  much  applause  at  the  Royal  Institution  in 
Albemarle  Street,  became  famous  as  a  wit,  and  still  more  widely 
known  as  a  regular  contributor  to  the  '  Edinburgh  Review.' 

Lord  Erskine,  when  Lord  Chancellor,  gave  him  in  1806,  the  rectory 
of  Foston-le-Clay,  in  Yorkshire.  In  1808  he  published  anonymously 
'  Letters  on  the  Subject  of  the  Catholics  to  my  brother  Abraham  who 
lives  in  the  Country,  by  Peter  Plymley.'  In  1828  Lord  Lyndhurst 
presented  him  a  stall  in  Bristol  Cathedral,  and  a  year  or  two  later 
he  was  enabled  to  exchange  Foston  for  the  rectory  of  Combe-Florey, 
in  Somersetshire.  In  1831  he  was  appointed  by  Earl  Grey  one  of 
the  canons  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.    Except  a  few  years 


when  ho  resided  at  his  rectory  of  Foston,  during  which  he  »at 
tho  indefatigable  friend  of  his  poorer  parishioners,  and  occasional 
residence  at  Combe-Klorey,  his  place  of  residence  was  London,  where 
ho  associated  with  literary  men  and  politicians  of  Whig  principles, 
distinguished  for  his  almost  unrivalled  wit,  and  his  conversational 
powers,  and  consequently  a  frequent  "  diner  out."  Ho  died  at  his 
houso  in  Green  Street,  Mayfair,  London,  February  22nd,  1845,  and  wan 
buried  in  tho  Kensall  Groen  Cemetery.  He  left  the  bulk  of  his  pro- 
perty, which  was  large,  to  Ids  widow  and  his  son  Wyndham  Smith. 

Tho  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  published  '  Six  Sermons,'  Edinb.,  12mo. 
1800  ;  'Sermons,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  Lond.,  1809  ;  several  occasional  sermons 
and  political  pamphlets  ;  and  contributions  to  the  '  Edinburgh 
Review.'  In  1839  he  published  what  he  himself  probably  regarded 
as  the  best  of  his  literary  compositions,  '  The  Works  of  the  Rev. 
Sydney  Smith,'  3  vols.  8vo.,  with  a  preface  by  tho  author  and  a 
portrait.  The  collection  consists  of  his  contributions  to  the  '  Edin- 
burgh Review," '  Peter  Plymley's  Letters,'  and  various  occasional  tracts. 
With  respect  to  his  contributions,  he  observes,  "  I  sec  very  little  in 
my  reviews  to  alter  or  repent  of.  I  always  endeavoured  to  fight 
against  evil,  and  what  I  thought  evil  then  I  think  evil  now.  I  am 
heartily  glad  that  all  our  disqualifying  laws  for  religious  opinions  are 
abolished,  and  I  see  nothing  in  such  measures  but  unmixed  good  and 
real  increase  of  strength  to  our  establishment."  Two  volumes  of  his 
lectures  have  been  published  sinco  his  death,  under  the  title  of 
'  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy.' 

Sydney  Smith  is  a  very  effective  writer ;  ho  has  very  considerable 
argumentative  power,  united  with  unflagging  wit,  humour,  and  poig- 
nant satire.  His  style  is  clear  and  forcible,  without  any  apparent  aim 
at  elaboration  or  polish.  Two  or  three  letters  which  he  published 
in  the  newspapers  shortly  before  his  death,  against  the  repudiation  of 
their  debts  by  certain  States  of  North  America,  are  as  strong  in  argu- 
ment, as  pungent  in  satire,  and  as  effective  in  style  as  anything  which 
he  wrote  in  less  advanced  age. 

(A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  by  his  Daughter,  Lady  Holland, 
with  a  Selection  from  his  Letters.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Austin,  2  vols. 
8vo.  1855.) 

SMITH,  SIR  THOMAS,  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  John 
Smith,  of  Saffron-Walden,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  gentleman  of 
some  distinction  in  the  county,  since  he  served  the  office  of  high- 
sheriff  for  Esse^  and  Hertford  in  1538.  His  son  Thomas  was  born  at 
Saffron-Walden,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1514,  or  1515,  most  probably 
in  the  latter  year. 

In  1526  he  was  entered  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  a  fellow  in  1531.  It  is  said  to  have  been  after  this  that,  incited 
by  the  example  of  Dr.  John  Redman,  who  had  just  returned  from  the 
Continent  an  accomplished  Greek  scholar,  he  made  himself  master  of 
that  language  in  about  two  years ;  and  the  story  is  commonly  told  so 
as  to  imply  that  the  study  of  Greek  was  till  now  unknown  at  Cam- 
bridge. But  this  is  incredible ;  and  indeed  Smith's  own  relation  of 
the  methods  he  took  to  reform  the  prevalent  mode  of  reading  Greek  at 
the  university  shows  that  some  acquaintance  with  the  language,  though 
perhaps  not  a  very  exact  or  profound  acquaintance,  was  previously 
general  among  the  students.  In  1535  he  was  appointed  to  read  the 
public  Greek  lecture ;  and  it  was  while  holding  this  office  that,  in  con* 
junction  with  his  friend  Cheke,  he  introduced  the  improved  mode  of 
pronouncing  the  Greek  letters,  of  which  he  has  given  an  account  and 
defence  in  his  tract  entitled  'De  Recta  et  Emendata  Linguae  Graecas 
Pronuntiatione,'  first  printed  in  4to,  at  Paris,  in  1568,  and  afterwards, 
along  with  the  '  Disputationes '  of  Cheke,  the  '  VII.  Epistolae '  of 
Bishop  Gardener  (who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  old  pronunciation), 
and  other  writings  on  the  same  subject,  in  Henry  Stephen's  collection 
entitled  '  De  Linguae  Graecae  ac  Latinae  Vera  Pronuntiatione  Commen- 
tarii  Doctissimorum  Virorum,'  8vo,  1587. 

In  1536  Smith,  now  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
university,  was  chosen  public  orator,  and  for  some  years  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  that  office  with  great  applause.  But  in  1539  he  left 
England,  and  remained  abroad  for  two  or  three  years,  during  which 
time  he  visited  France  and  Italy,  and  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  the 
civil  law  at  Padua.  After  his  return  home,  having  taken  the  same 
degree  at  Cambridge  in  1542,  he  was  appointed  king's  professor  of  law 
in  that  university,  and  he  seems  to  have  continued  to  reside  at  Cam- 
bridge during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  although  he 
is  stated  to  have  taken  at  least  deacon's  orders,  and  to  have  held  in 
the  church  both  the  rectory  of  Leverington  in  Cambridgeshire  and 
the  deanery  of  Carlisle.  His  father  had  been  long  attached  to  the 
new  doctrines  in  religion,  and  he  had  himself  been  brought  up  in  the 
reformed  faith  from  his  childhood. 

The  accession  of  Edward  VI.  however  was  the  great  turning  point 
in  the  history  of  this  learned  and  able  man.  He  was  immediately 
taken  into  the  family  of  the  lord-protector  Somerset:  and,  besides 
being  made  one  of  his  masters  of  requests,  was  appointed  to  the  two 
lucrative  places  cf  Provost  of  Eton  and  Steward  of  the  Stannaries. 
In  addition  to  his  classical  erudition,  Smith  had  distinguished  himself 
by  his  acquirements  both  in  the  pure  mathematics  and  in  such 
physical  and  experimental  philosophy  as  was  then  known.  We  have 
already  seen  him  figuring  as  a  professor  of  law  and  as  a  clergyman  :  in 
1548  he  appears  in  a  new  professional  character,  having  been  that  year 
made  secretary  cf  state  and  knighted.    The  same  year  he  was  sent  to 
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Brussels  on  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  There  is  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  on  the  fall  of  his  patron  Somerset  lie  lost  his 
place  of  secretary ;  but  if  so,  he  was  soon  restored  to  it ;  for  in  April, 
1551,  he  was  sent  in  that  capacity  on  the  embassy  to  Henry  II.  of 
France,  to  treat  of  a  marriage  between  King  Edward  and  that  king's 
daughter. 

When  the  crown  passed  to  Mary,  Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  deprived  of 
nil  his  employments  and  preferments ;  but  having  conducted  himself 
with  prudence,  he  was  not  farther  molested,  and  was  even  allowed  a 
pension  of  100Z.  a  year.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  was 
immediately  restored  to  his  deanery,  and  he  was  soon  also  recalled  to 
public  employment.  In  1559  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent 
to  France  by  whom  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  countries ; 
and  being  again  sent  thither  in  1562,  he  continued  to  reside  abroad  till 
1566.  He  was  also  employed  on  another  mission  to  France  in  1567. 
Then  he  resided  for  some  years  at  his  seat  in  the  country,  till  he  was 
recalled  to  court  in  1571 ;  and  being  admitted  of  the  privy  council, 
was  soon  after  appointed  assistant  secretary  of  state  under  Burleigh. 
Iu  1572  he  once  more  went  over  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  to  France ; 
and  while  he  was  abroad  he  was  nominated  by  the  queen  Chancellor  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter.  In  June  that  same  year,  on  Burleigh's  promo- 
tion to  the  place  of  lord  treasurer,  Smith  succeeded  him  as  secretary  of 
state;  and  this  office  he  held  till  his  death,  August  12th,  1577.  He  died 
possessed  of  considerable  landed  property,  which,  as  he  left  no  issue, 
though  he  was  twice  married,  descended  to  the  family  of  one  of  his 
younger  brothers.  A  natural  son  whom  he  had  was  killed  in  Ireland 
in  1573. 

Besides  his  Latin  treatise  on  the  pronunciation  of  Greek,  already 
mentioned,  Sir  Thomas  Smith  is  the  author  of  another  tract,  entitled 
'De  Recta  et  Emendata  Linguae  Anglicae  Scriptione,'  printed  along 
with  that  in  1568.  But  his  most  remarkable  work  is  that  entitled 
'  The  English  Commonwealth,'  in  three  books,  first  published  in  1584, 
and  several  times  reprinted  since  ;  and  in  a  Latin  translation  executed 
by  himself,  forming  one  of  the  small  volumes  of  the  collection  of  the 
'Respublicae.'  Some  shorter  performances  of  his  are  given  in  the 
appendix  to  his  Life  by  Strype,  which  also  contains  accounts  of  his 
unprinted  writings.    [Strype,  John.] 

SMITH,  THOMAS  SOUTHWOOD,  M.D.,  a  distinguished  writer 
and  physician.  He  was  born  December  21,  1788,  and  took  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  In  the  year  1816. 
He  first  settled  in  the  country,  where  he  married,  and  came  to 
London  in  1820.  He  did  not  however  come  as  a  stranger,  for  in  1814 
he  had  written  a  book  entitled  '  The  Divine  Government,'  which  had 
excited  very  general  attention.  In  this  work  he  exhibited  great  power 
of  thought  and  capabilities  which,  perhaps,  would  have  produced  more 
effect  in  the  pulpit  than  in  the  medical  profession.  On  settling  in 
London  as  a  physician,  he  became  a  member  and  licentiate  of  the 
College  of  Physicians.  He  was  appointed  also  physician  to  the 
London  Fever  Hospital.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  writing  a 
'  Treatise  on  Fever,'  which  deservedly  increased  hi3  reputation  as  a 
physician.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of,  and  writers  in  the  '  West- 
minster Review.'  Here  he  forcibly  pointed  out  the  evils  of  the 
"resurrection"  system  as  then  practised  in  London,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  schools  of  anatomy  with  the  means  of  dissection. 
The  articles  thus  written  were  republished  in  the  form  of  a  book,  with 
the  title  '  The  Use  of  the  Dead  to  the  Living.'  This  work  elicited 
general  attention,  and  concomitantly  with  the  atrocities  of  Burke 
in  Edinburgh  and  Bishop  in  London,  led  to  the  passing  of  the  present 
Anatomy  Act,  by  which  the  medical  schools  are  enabled  to  study 
anatomy,  without  violating  in  any  manner  the  feelings  of  society. 
Dr.  Smith  supplied  the  principal  part  of  the  articles  on  anatomy, 
medicine,  and  physiology  in  the  '  Penny  Cyclopaedia.'  He  also 
wrote  a  work  on  '  Animal  Physiology '  in  the  series  published  by 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  ;  and  the  '  Philo- 
sophy of  Health,'  a  work  of  extensive  knowledge  and  practical  views, 
which  has  since  been  published  in  the  series  of  Knight's  Shilling 
volumes.  Dr.  Smith  was  for  many  years  the  intimate  friend  of 
Jeremy  Bentham,  and  his  medical  attendant  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  It  was  the  wish  of  this  distinguished  man  that  his  body 
should  be  dissected,  and  it  was  left  to  his  friend  Dr.  Smith  for  that 
purpose,  who  delivered  an  oration  on  the  occasion  at  the  school  of 
anatomy,  Webb-street,  Maze  Pond,  on  June  9th,  1832.  Dr.  Smith 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  factory  children,  and  was  thus  greatly  instrumental  in  obtaining 
the  passing  of  the  Factory  Act.  From  this  time  his  career  became 
essentially  connected  with  the  sanitary  legislation  of  the  country. 
More  devoted  and  self-denying  efforts  for  the  removal  of  terrible 
evils  have  seldom  been  made.  To  this  his  reports  bear  testimony  in 
every  direction.  Although  he  has  sacrificed  his  practice  and  his 
health  in  this  cause,  the  only  reward  he  has  received  is  an  annuity  of 
300Z.  a  year.  The  passing  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  the  various 
measures  which  have  been  taken  by  the  government  for  preventing 
the  spread  of  disease  and  the  increase  of  mortality  since  that  time,  were 
materially  advanced  by  the  labours  a*d  zeal  of  Dr.  Southwood  Smith. 
His  numerous  reports  on  sanitary  measures  and  public  health  have 
been  published  by  the  government  in  the  years  from  1838  to  1846, 
and  also  in  1849  and  1850.   [See  Supplement.] 

SMITH,  WILLIAM,  LL.D.,  author  of  the  first  geological  map  of 
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England  and  Wales,  was  born  on  the  23rd  of  March  1769,  at  Churchill, 
in  Oxfordshire,  and  died  on  the  28th  of  August  1839,  at  Northampton, 
where  a  tablet  is  intended  to  be  erected  by  subscription  to  his 
memory. 

The  life  of  this  distinguished  ornament  of  English  geology  is  full 
of  events  which  illustrate  the  power  of  a  vigorous  intellect  and  patient 
disposition,  in  conquering  the  difficulties  which  sometimes  impede  the 
prosecution  of  science ;  but  we  propose  in  this  brief  notice  merely  to 
state  a  few  of  the  circumstances  which  justify  his  admitted  claim  to 
be  entitled  '  father  of  English  geology.' 

Previous  to  the  year  1791,  Mr.  Smith  had  made  observations  on 
the  various  sorts  of  land,  as  depending  on  different  kinds  of  rocks ; 
had  compared,  for  example,  the  red  marls  and  lias  of  Warwickshire 
with  the  oolitic  soils  and  strata  of  Gloucestershire  ;  but  in  1791,  being 
employed  to  make  careful  surveys  of  collieries  and  mines  in  Somerset- 
shire, he  found,  on  descending  the  pits  and  comparing  the  under- 
ground sections  with  the  surface  features,  evidence  of  a  "  constancy  in 
the  order  of  superposition "  of  strata,  much  more  extensive  and 
practically  and  analytically  demonstrated  than  was  ever  stated  or 
admitted  before.  Reflecting  on  this  circumstance,  he  resolved  to 
examine  if  the  strata  thus  regularly  superposed,  were  equally  or 
approximately  co-extensive  in  the  limited  district  of  Somersetshire 
and  the  bordering  counties,  in  which  his  labours  were  then  confined. 
He  found  by  abundant  investigation  and  levellings  iu  separate  valleys, 
that  generally  the  edges  of  the  strata  above  the  coal  were  continuous 
on  the  surface,  their  plane  surfaces  declining  into  the  earth  in  one 
direction,  namely,  toward  the  east  or  south-east ;  but  that  the  strata 
of  coal  lying  beneath  the  red  marl  were  not  *  conformed '  in  their 
inclination  to  the  rocks  above.  This  'unconformity'  he  represented  by 
a  large  working  section  of  Pucklechurch  Colliery  in  Gloucestershire. 

In  his  investigations,  which,  as  engineer  to  the  Somerset  Coal 
Canal,  he  made  for  the  purpose  of  setting  out  the  line  and  letting  the 
works,  it  became  difficult  always  to  recognise  and  discriminate  the 
rocks  which  were  to  be  cut  through,  on  account  of  the  great  mineral 
resemblance  between  some  of  these  and  their  accidentally  displaced 
positions.  Searching  for  marks  to  aid  these  distinctions,  Mr.  Smith 
was  quickly  led  to  perceive  the  constancy  with  which  certain  classes 
of  organic  remains  accompanied  only  particular  layers  or  strata.  By 
collecting  these  fossils,  and  placing  them  in  relative  order,  as  they 
were  found  lying  in  the  earth,  he  was  soon  able  by  their  aid  to 
'identify'  the  strata  near  Bath;  to  declare,  regarding  all  these 
stratified  rocks,  that  they  had  each  formed  "  successively  the  bed  of 
the  sea,"  and  contained  each  the  remains  of  the  creatures  which  then 
lived  and  died.  These  remains  were  different  in  different  strata, 
because  at  successive  times  the  forms  of  life  had  changed,  and  because 
of  the  influence  on  life  of  the  different  mineral  constitution  of  the 
sea's  bed ;  but  they  were  generally  identical  in  distant  parts  of  the 
same  strata. 

With  these  ideas  clearly  established,  Mr.  Smith,  in  1794,  was 
enabled,  by  one  long  journey  through  a  great  part  of  England  and 
Wales,  to  generalise  the  propositions,  and  to  commence,  as  an  obvious 
consequence  of  such  views,  a  'Map  of  the  Strata  of  England  and 
Wales.'  Five  years  afterwards  he  drew  up  a  tabular  view  of  the 
'  Order  of  the  Strata  and  their  imbedded  Organic  Remains,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bath,  examined  and  proved  prior  to  1799.'  A  geological 
map  of  England  on  a  small  scale  was  produced  in  1801 ;  and  the 
author  promised  in  that  year  a  valuable  volume  to  accompany  docu- 
ments so  new  and  important.  The  originals  of  these  documents  are 
fortunately  preserved.  It  would  be  painful  to  speak  of  the  dis- 
couragements and  difficulties  which  Mr.  Smith  had  to  overcome 
before,  in  1815,  on  a  large  and  handsome  scale,  appeared  the  '  Geo- 
logical Map  of  England  and  Wales,  with  part  of  Scotland,'  with  an 
interesting  memoir.  These  difficulties  were  often  generated  by  his 
own  unmeasured  zeal  in  prosecuting  his  favourite  science.  To  it  all 
the  considerable  profits  of  a  successful  profession  were  freely  devoted; 
and  not  even  in  later  years,  when  he  had  to  suffer  the  consequences  of 
such  devotion,  was  he  ever  known  to  regret  this  inconvenient  profusion. 

From  1819  to  1824  he  gave  to  the  world  twenty-one  geologically 
coloured  maps  of  English  counties  (including  the  remarkable  four- 
sheet  map  of  Yorkshire),  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  nephew  and 
pupil,  Mr.  John  Phillips,  now  professor  of  geology  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  [Phillips,  John.]  He  also  published  some  valuable  sections, 
and  two  unfinished  volumes  on  Organic  Remains.  In  1824  Mr.  Smith, 
for  the  first  time,  lectured  on  geology,  in  a  course  delivered  at  York 
before  the  then  newly  formed  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society ;  and 
he  subsequently  delivered  lectures  at  Scarborough,  and  before  the 
Philosophical  Societies  of  Hull  and  Sheffield. 

In  1828  he  entered  into  an  engagement  in  which  were  passed  six  of 
the  calmest  and  happiest  years  of  his  declining  life.  Sir  John  V.  B. 
Johnstone,  Bart.,  of  Hackness  in  Yorkshire,  on  succeeding  to  his 
estates,  was  desirous  of  converting  to  practical  effect  on  his  farms, 
some  of  the  geological  and  botanical  truths  which  he  knew  to  have 
been  established  in  the  museum  and  laboratory.  He  found  in  Mr. 
Smith  the  union  of  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  which  was 
necessary  for  his  object,  and  also  a  desire  to  exemplify  that  knowledge 
in  agricultural  improvements,  which  exactly  coincided  with  his  own 
wishes.  From  1828  to  1834,  accordingly,  Mr.  Smith  acted  as  his  land- 
steward,  resided  at  Hackness,  and  occupied  himself  in  the  usual 
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conoerns  of  a  large  landed  estate ;  producing  also  a  beautiful  geo- 
logical map  of  the  Hackness  property,  executed  in  great  detail  and 
with  extreme  exactitude. 

In  1881  however  ho  had  been  drawn  from  bin  retirement  by  tho 
Geological  Society  of  London,  which  awarded  to  him  tho  f I rsfc  medal 
placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  bequest  of  Wollaston,  "  in  considera- 
tion of  his  being  a  great  original  discoverer  in  English  geology  ;  and 
especially  for  his  being  the  first  in  this  country  to  discover  and  to 
teach  the  identification  of  strata,  and  to  determine  their  succession  by 
mean's  of  their  imbedded  fossils."  In  1835  ho  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  during  a  fow  years  he  enjoyed  a 
pension  of  100/.  from  the  crown. 

In  1838  he  was  appointed  by  the  government  a  momber  of  the 
commission  for  selecting  the  stone  of  which  the  New  Palace  of  West- 
minster, or  new  houses  of  Parliament,  should  bo  constructed.  _  In 
this  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  (now  Sir  Charles)  Barry,  the  architect 
of  the  intended  building,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Henry  T.)  de  la  Bechc, 
director  of  tho  Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  and  Mr.  William 
Harriott  Smith,  a  sculptor  of  architectural  ornaments,  possessing 
great  practical  knowledge  of  building-stones.  They  examined  all  the 
principal  quarries  of  the  kingdom,  and  obtained  specimens  of  the 
stone  worked  in  them,  Dr.  Smith's  previous  knowledge  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  them  being  found  highly  beneficial  to  the  commission ;  the 
magncsiau  limestone,  or  Dolomite,  of  Anston  in  Yorkshire,  belonging 
to  the  Permian  system  of  strata,  being  finally  adopted  for  the  pur- 
pose in  view,  for  which  accordingly  it  has  actually  been  employed.  A 
re-examination  of  the  Dolomite  quarries  with  Mr.  Barry,  in  1839,  was 
his  last  work  of  a  public  nature.  At  his  death,  a  vast  mass  of 
unpublished  papers,  many  of  which  are  of  uncommon  merit  and  bear 
on  practical  applications  of  geology,  constituted  his  whole  property. 

(Fitton,  in  Edinb.  Review  for  1817;  Sedgwick,  Address  to  Geol.  Soc, 
1831;  Magaz.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  1839;  Memoirs  of  W.  Smith,  LL.D.,  by 
John  Phillips,  F.R.S.,  8vo,  London,  1844.  In  this  very  valuable  work 
a  catalogue  is  given  of  Dr.  Smith's  publications  on  the  geology  of 
England  and  Wales,  consisting  of  23  maps,  a  table  of  strata,  6  sections, 
and  the  two  works  on  '  Organised  Fossils '  alluded  to  above.) 

♦SMITH,  WILLIAM,  LL.D.,  was  born  in  the  year  1814  in  London. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  London,  now  University  College, 
■u  here  he  early  distinguished  himself  by  his  acquirements  in  classical 
literature.  He  was  intended  for  the  legal  profession,  and  kept  his 
terms  at  Gray's  Inn ;  but  preferring  the  study  of  languages  to  that  of 
law,  and  having  added  the  German  language  to  his  previous  acquisi- 
tions, he  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  German 
languages,  in  the  Independent  Colleges  of  Highbury  and  Homerton. 
He  wrote  for  the  '  Penny  Cyclopaedia '  the  article  '  Language,'  which 
excited  much  attention,  and  articles  of  classical  biography.  In  January 
1841,  he  commenced,  as  editor,  the  publication,  in  Parts,  of  the  'Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,'  the  first  of  those  classical 
dictionaries  with  which  his  name  has  since  been  associated.  This 
Dictionary  was  completed  in  April  1842,  forming  an  8vo  volume  of 
1121  pages,  or  2242  columns,  illustrated  by  numerous  wood-engravings 
in  outline.  The  articles  were  written  by  some  of  the  best  scholars  in 
this  country,  including  himself.  In  April  1843,  he  commenced  the 
publication,  also  in  Parts,  of  the  'Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biography  and  Mythology,'  which  was  completed  in  June  1849,  in 
3  vols.  8vo,  comprising  about  3700  page3.  The  'Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Geography,'  was  commenced  in  January  1852,  and  com- 
pleted in  May  1857,  and  forms  2  volumes,  similar  to  the  preceding. 
Thus  the  entire  subject  of  classical  archaeology  is  included  under  the 
three  separate  divisions  of  Antiquities,  Biography  and  Mythology,  and 
Geography.  Each  division  having  by  this  means  been  completed 
within  a  comparatively  short  period,  a  much  larger  number  of  readers 
have  become  purchasers  of  the  Dictionaries  than  there  would  have 
been  if  the  whole  had  been  comprised  under  one  alphabet.  In  all  these 
works  the  articles  are  generally  well  written,  terse  in  style,  sufficiently 
full  of  accurate  information,  and  the  best  and  latest  authorities  are 
constantly  cited.  They  are  provided  with  chronological  and  genealo- 
gical tables,  and  with  tables  of  coins,  weights,  and  measures.  They 
are  all  illustrated  by  wood-engravings,  and  the  geography  has  four 
maps.  To  the  classical  student  they  are  of  the  highest  value, 
and  as  books  of  reference  must  form  a  part  of  the  library  of  every 
scholar. 

Meantime  a  new  edition  of  the  '  Dictionary  of  Antiquities '  was 
published  in  1851,  and  Dr.  Smith  also  published  an  abridgment  of  it 
for  the  use  of  schools.  He  also  published  a  '  New  Classical  Dictionary 
of  Biography,  Mythology,  and  Geography,'  8vo,  1851,  which  is  chiefly 
an  abridgment  of  the  '  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and 
Mythology,'  together  with  abridgments  of  the  geographical  articles 
which  were  afterwards  to  appear  in  the  'Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Geography.'  The  Antiquities  are  thus  excluded  from  the 
'  New  Classical  Dictionary,'  which  is  probably  a  convenience  to  the 
publishers,  but  doubtless  is  a  defect  in  the  work.  In  1852  Dr. 
Smith  published  an  abridgment  of  it,  entitled  a  'Smaller  Classical 
Dictionary.' 

In  1850  the  Coward  College  was  united  with  the  colleges  of  High- 
bury and  Homerton,  and  the  whole  were  incorporated  under  the  name 
of  New  College,  London,  of  which  Dr.  Smith  was  appointed  Professor 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  and  Literature.  In  1853  Dr.  Smith 
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was  appointed  Clannical  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London.  In  tho 
same  year  he  published  a  'School  History  of  (ireece,  from  th<j  Earlio.t 
Times  to  tho  Roman  Conquest,  with  chapter  on  the  llmtory  of  Lite- 
rature and  Art,'  12mo.  In  March  1854  the  first  volume  wan  published 
of  'The  History  of  tho  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by 
Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.,  with  notes  by  Dean  Milman  and  II  (Juizot; 
edited  with  additional  note  by  William  Smith,  LL.D.,'  ft  vols,  8vo.  In 
June  1855,  was  published  'A  Latin-English  Dictionary,  based  upon  the 
Works  of  Forcclliui  and  Freuud,  by  William  Smith,  LL.D.,'  8vo.  An 
abridgment  of  this  Dictionary,  for  the  use  of  younger  fctudentn,  and 
with  some  additions  for  their  special  advantage,  was  prepared  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  tho  author,  and  was  published 
under  the  title  of  '  A  Smaller  Latin-English  Dictionary,  by  William 
Smith,  LL.D.'  He  is  now  (186'7)  understood  to  be  editor  of  the 
'  Quarterly  Review.' 

*Tho  RET.  Pinur  Smith,  B.A.,  the  brother  of  Dr.  William  Smith, 
was  head  master  of  the  Mill  Hill  Protestant  Dissenters'SchooI,  Hendon. 
He  wrote  several  articles  for  the  'Penny  Cyolopa.-dia, '  and  has  been  a 
largo  contributor  to  tho  Classical  Dictionaries  edited  by  his  brother. 

SMITH.  Several  English  artists  of  this  name  may  be  briefly 
mentioned.  John  Smith,  a  contemporary  of  Kueller,  after  whom  be 
engraved  many  portraits,  was  by  far  the  best  inezzotinto  engraver  of 
his  time.  His  works  are  very  numerous,  and  comprise  not  only 
portraits,  but  historical  and  miscellaneous  subjects  also.  The  '  Biog. 
Univ.,' without  referring  to  any  English  authority,  gives  1651  as  tho 
date  of  his  birth,  and  1719  as  that  of  his  death;  and  several  other 
works  state  that  he  died  in  1720.  The  writer  has  however  seen  a 
priut  with  his  name,  bearing  the  date  1721.  From  Dallaway's  edition 
of  Vertue's  'Catalogue  of  Engravers,'  it  would  appear  that  there  were 
two  engravers  of  this  name,  father  and  son ;  but  this  statement 
rests,  as  far  as  we  know,  on  no  other  authority.  A  note  in  the  work 
referred  to  mentions  a  collection  of  574  engravings  by  these  artists. 
Of  the  more  eminent  John  Smith  (if  there  were  really  two)  there  is  a 
portrait  by  Kneller.  Strutt  mentions  an  indifferent  portrait  engraver 
named  Jacob  Smith,  who  was  living  in  1730,  and  executed  portraits 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  each  of  which  consisted  of 
a  single  spiral  line;  and  Gabriel  Smith,  who  died  in  1783,  and 
excelled  in  the  chalk  style  of  engraving.  He  lived  for  some  time  in 
Paris,  but  was  a  native  of  London,  where,  according  to  the  '  Biog. 
Univ.,'  he  was  born  in  1724.  Samuel  Smith,  a  landscape  engraver, 
surpassed  by  few,  if  by  any,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
century.  He  engraved  a  beautiful  plate  of  Wilson's  '  Niobe,'  which 
is  now  in  the  National  Gallery ;  the  figures  were  put  in  by  Sharpe. 
He  also  did  the  landscape  to  Sharpe's  '  Holy  Family,'  after  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  some  engravings  from  Loutherbourg.  As  he  worked 
much  for  other  engravers,  his  name  is  comparatively  unknown.  We 
have  been  unable  to  find  the  date  of  his  birth  or  death,  and  know 
nothing  of  his  history  excepting  that  he  never  married.  William 
Smith,  born  1707,  died  1764;  George  Smith,  born  1714,  died  1776  ; 
and  John  Smith,  born  1717,  died  1764,  were  three  brothers,  natives,  it 
is  commonly  stated,  of  Chichester,  although  Pilkiuyton  mentions 
Guildford  instead  of  that  place.  George  Smith  is  always  spoken  of 
as  Smith  of  Chichester,  and  many  of  his  landscapes  are  views  of  the 
scenery  around  that  city.  The  first  painted  chiefly  portraits,  George 
painted  principally  landscape,  and  his  works  which  were  at  one  time 
in  great  request  display  much  ability,  and  a  tolerably  close  observa- 
tion of  nature,  but  they  are  deficient  in  colour  and  brilliancy.  John 
Smith  devoted  himself  mainly  to  flower  painting.  Although  apparently 
self-taught,  they  attained  a  respectable  standing  in  their  profession. 
A  picture  representing  the  three  brothers,  by  Pether,  has  been 
engraved.  Several  of  George  Smith's  landscapes  were  engraved  by 
Woollett. 

SMOLLETT,  TOBIAS,  or,  as  he  was  baptised,  TOBIAS  GEORGE, 
was  born  in  the  old  house  of  Dalquhurn,  in  the  parish  of  Cardross,  in 
the  valley  of  Leven,  in  1721,  of  good  family ;  his  grandfather,  Sir 
James  Smollett  of  Bonhill,  upon  whom  he  was  left  dependent,  being  a 
member  of  the  Scottish  parliament  The  lovely  scenes  among  which 
he  was  bred  had  no  doubt  considerable  influence  on  his  tastes  and 
feelings  ;  and  he  describes  them  in  '  Humphrey  Clinker '  with  great 
relish.  He  was  sent  to  school  at  Dumbarton,  where,  under  Mr.  Love, 
he  made  great  proficiency  in  the  classics.  His  tendency  to  ridicule 
was  manifested  very  early,  and  he  wrote  abundant  satirical  verses  on 
his  schoolfellows ;  and  he  also,  with  a  boyish  patriotism,  wrote  a  poem 
on  '  Wallace,'  which  has  been  lost.  He  left  Dumbarton  for  Glasgow, 
where  he  chose  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  was  apprenticed  to 
Mr.  Gordon,  surgeon,  whom  Smollett  is  supposed  to  have  ridiculed  as 
Potion,  in  '  Roderick  Random.' 

His  medical  studies  were  but  indifferently  pursued :  the  more 
attractive  pursuit  of  literature  and  history — the  passion  for  miscel- 
laneous reading  which  so  often  besets  men  of  genius,  uuable  to  confine 
themselves  to  any  one  branch  of  study — and  which  so  niatniilly 
assisted  him  in  his  subsequent  literary  career — diverted  his  attention. 
Satirical  verses;  practical  jokes,  prompted  by  a  wild  reckless  spirit  of 
enjoyment;  poetical  and  literary  studies ;  fruitless  endeavours  to  give 
the  proper  direction  to  his  energies;  these  occupied,  not  quite  uupro- 
fitably,  his  early  years.  Before  completing  his  eighteenth  year  be 
finished  a  tragedy  called  '  The  Regicide ; '  the  preface  to  which, 
written  ten  years  after,  is  perhaps  the  most  amusing  portion.    It  would 
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be  unjust  to  require  in  such  a  production  any  of  the  requisites  of 
tragedy ;  it  would  be  unjust  to  object  to  so  prosaic  a  man  as  Smollett, 
that  it  is  only  stilted  prose;  and  it  would  be  still  more  unjust  to 
criticise  it  otherwise  than  as  the  production  of  a  boy ;  but  when  we 
find  him  in  his  preface  railing  at  the  managers,  and  looking  on  himself 
as  a  very  ill-used  man  because  it  was  not  produced ;  and  when  we 
look  at  this  tragedy,  which  he  brought  with  him  to  London  in  the 
hopes  of  making  his  fortune,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  tricks  of 
managers,  nor  at  his  being  reduced  to  "print  it,  and  shamo  the 
rogues." 

In  1740  Smollett  was  appointed  surgeon's  mate  on  board  a  ship  of 
the  line,  and  he  sailed  on  the  expedition  to  Carthagena.  He  describes 
this  expedition  in  'Roderick  Random,'  and  also  with  historical  accuracy 
in  the  '  Compendium  of  Voyages  and  Travels '  which  he  published  in 
1756.  He  quitted  the  service  in  disgust  whilst  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  resided  for  some  time  in  Jamaica,  in  what  capacity  is  not  known. 
It  was  here  that  he  met  and  fell  in  love  with  Anne  Lascelles,  whom  he 
subsequently  married.  On  his  return  to  London,  1744,  his  imagina- 
tion was  inflamed  at  the  exaggerated  descriptions  of  the  severities 
practised  in  the  suppression  of  the  Scottish  rebellion,  and  accordingly 
vented  itself  in  some  stanzas  of  prosaic  fustian,  entitled  the  '  Tears  of 
Scotland.'  "  His  friends  wished  him  to  suppress  this  piece,  as  having 
a  tendency  to  offend  the  Whigs,  on  whose  patronage  he  had  some 
reliance ;  and  although  his  enthusiasm  was  at  present  too  warm  for 
advice,  and  he  had  from  this  time  declared  war  against  the  Whig 
ministers  under  George  II.,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  published 
with  his  name  for  many  years  after." 

'Advice,'  a  satire,  was  his  first  appearance  in  public,  in  1746.  It 
has  all  the  dirt  and  vehemence  of  Juvenal,  with  none  of  the  power ;  it 
alarmed  and  disgusted  his  friends,  increased  his  enemies,  and  enraged 
the  persons  attacked.  He  wrote  also  an  opera  for  Covent-garden, 
called  '  Alceste.'  But  his  ungovernable  temper  was  perpetually  pro- 
voked at  the  delays  and  hindrances  of  a  theatre,  and  a  quarrel  with 
the  manager  prevented  its  being  acted.  The  next  year  he  again  dis- 
graced himself  by  a  satire,  the  '  Reproof,'  a  sequel  to  the  '  Advice,' 
and  of  the  same  stamp,  with  some  bitter  lines  on  Rich,  the  manager  of 
Covent-garden.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  he  quarrelled  with  all  the 
managers,  and  thus  for  ever  shut  the  theatres  against  him ;  and  not 
content  with  quarrelling,  he  abused  and  ridiculed  all  who  did  not 
agree  with  him  on  the  merit  of  his  pieces.  Garrick,  Lacy,  Rich,  Quin, 
Akenside,  Lord  Lyttleton,  were  all  introduced  by  him  into  his  novels 
and  satires,  and  made  to  pay  the  penalty  of  having  offended  an  author's 
vanity.  In  this  year,  1747,  he  married  Miss  Lascelles,  who  was  to 
have  had  three  thousand  pounds,  but  owing  to  a  suit  he  obtained  only 
a  small  portion  of  this  dowry.  This  disappointment,  together  with 
sundry  extravagancies  he  had  been  led  into,  placed  him  in  a  very 
unpleasant  pecuniary  position,  to  relieve  which  he  published,  1748, 
'  Roderick  Random,'  the  first  and  beBt  of  his  novels.  It  is  an  ad- 
mirable novel,  and  one  which  must  ever  be  a  favourite.  The  style  is 
easy  and  unaffected :  the  incidents  rapid,  varied,  but  loosely  con- 
nected, and  often  purposeless.  The  humour  is  broad,  palpable,  and 
coarse — mostly  of  a  physical  nature,  and  deriving  its  force  from 
external  circumstances  ;  for  instance,  Roderick's  "  carrotty  locks,  which 
hung  down  over  his  shoulders  like  a  pound  of  candles  " — the  adven- 
ture of  Strap  and  Mrs.  Weazle  (which  bears  some  resemblance  to 
Chaucer's  '  Reve's  Tale ') — Strap's  ignorance  of  London,  and  the  adven- 
tures and  blunders  which  arise  therefrom.  Smollett's  humour  is 
essentially  vulgar,  but  hearty.  He  exhibits,  as  Hazlitt  said,  the 
ridiculous  accidents  and  reverses  to  which  human  life  is  liable,  not  the 
'stuff'  of  which  it  is  composed.  Smollett  does  not  probe  to  the 
quick,  as  Fielding  does,  nor  penetrate  beyond  the  surface.  He  has 
great  knowledge  of  '  life,'  especially  in  its  worst  shades,  but  little  of 
character.  He  knows  the  peculiarities  of  men  better  than  their 
motives ;  their  eccentricities  better  than  their  natures.  In  a  word  he 
has  a  ready  eye  to  seize  the  superficial  distinctions  of  manner  and 
appearance,  but  little  insight  into  the  passions  and  character.  Here 
lies  Fielding's  superiority.  On  the  other  hand  he  has  a  "  rude  con- 
ception of  generosity  in  some  of  his  characters,  of  which  Fielding 
seems  incapable,  his  amiable  persons  being  merely  good-natured. 
It  is  owing  to  this  that  Strap  is  superior  to  Partridge ;  as  there  is  a 
heartiness  and  warmth  of  feeling  in  some  of  the  scenes  between  Lieu- 
tenant Bowling  and  his  nephew,  which  is  beyond  Fielding's  power  of 
impassioned  writing."    (Hazlitt's  '  Comic  Writers,'  p.  238.) 

In  1750  Smollett  went  to  Paris,  but  his  prejudices  against  the 
French  and  his  ignorance  of  their  language  rendered  his  stay  there  a 
short  one.  The  year  after  he  published  '  Peregrine  Pickle,'  which  was 
greatly  read  and  applauded.  He  received  "  a  handsome  reward  "  for 
inserting  the  prurient  and  profligate  memoirs  of  Lady  Vane,  and  they 
form  such  a  mere  episode,  we  wonder  they  have  not  been  expunged. 
It  might  suit  the  morbid  vanity  of  the  '  lady '  to  pay  a  large  sum  for 
the  insertion  of  her  memoirs  in  a  popular  novel ;  but  what  are  we  to 
say  to  the  author  who  received  the  money  for  such  a  purpose  1. — one 
too  who  described  himself  as — 

"  Too  coy  to  flatter  and  too  proud  to  serve, 
Thine  be  the  joyless  dignity  to  starve." 

Having  done  it,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  at  his  "  flattering  himself 
that  he  had  expimged  every  adventure,  phrase,  and  insinuation  that 


could  be  construed  by  the  most  delicate  readers  into  a  trespass  upon 
the  rules  of  decorum  :" — the  one  was  a  consequence  of  the  other. 
After  4  Peregrine  Pickle '  was  published,  he  resumed  his  medical  pro- 
fession, and  announced  himself  as  Dr.  Smollett,  having  obtained  the 
degree  of  M.D.,  from  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  in  June,  1750. 
With  this  character,  however,  he  endeavoured  to  set  up  in  Bath,  and 
published  a  pamphlet  on  the  '  External  Use  of  Water.'  Nobody  how- 
ever seemed  inclined  to  trust  their  healths  with  the  "popular  author," 
— reputation,  unless  exclusively  professional,  being  often  a  greater 
drawback  to  success  than  the  most  profound  stupidity.  Disappointed 
therefore  in  this  design,  ho  again  took  up  the  pen  as  a  profession,  and 
fixed  himself  in  Chelsea,  where  he  wrote  the  '  Adventures  of  Ferdinand 
Count  Fathom.'  This  novel  has  not  been  relished  so  much  as  the 
others,  and  with  reason ;  the  subject  and  characters  are  disgusting, 
and  the  story  is  tedious  and  spun  out.  There  is  however  some 
biting  satire  on  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  world,  and  some 
powerful  writing  in  it.  The  robber-scene  in  the  forest  is  a  master- 
piece of  effect. 

In  1755  he  published  by  subscription  his  translation  of  'Don 
Quixote ;'  this  translation,  which  has  been  so  often  praised,  is 
worthless.  Let  any  one  compare  it  with  the  original,  and  he  will  be 
struck  with  its  inefficiency.  All  the  difficult  passages  are  slurred 
over;  Sancho's  dry  proverbial  humour  is  lost,  by  having  a  fort  of 
conscious  slang  mixed  with  it ;  the  exquisite  gravity  of  the  Don  is 
lost — his  use  of  antique  heroic  words,  such  as  '  insula '  for  '  isla,'  '  las 
fazaiias  que  han  fecho '  for  '  las  hazanas  que  han  hecbo,'  &c,  is  not 
represented ;  tho  melancholy  and  poetical  shades  of  his  character  are 
not  seized,  and  the  whole  becomes  vulgarised.  Lord  Woodhouslee 
was  tho  first  to  detect,  in  his  '  Essay  on  Translation,'  that  Smollett 
had  founded  his  translation  on  the  forgotten  one  of  Jarvis.  He  has 
been  said  to  have  excelled  Jarvis,  but  without  justice.  Jarvis  had  a 
greater  knowledge  of  Spanish  ;  and  if  his  translation  be  dull,  it  is  at 
least  free  from  the  vulgarity  and  Smollettism  (so  to  speak)  of 
Smollett,  which  the  latter  has  contrived  to  infuse  into  his 
translation. 

Smollett  then  visited  his  relations  in  Scotland,  and  on  his  return 
to  London  undertook  the  management  of  the  '  Critical  Review,'  which 
was  to  oppose  the  'Monthly  Review.'  His  taste  was  vitiated  and 
capricious,  and  his  temper  irritable  :  his  jealousy  bitter  and  watchful, 
and  his  vanity  enormous.  These  were  not  the  qualities  desirable  in  an 
editor,  and  in  consequence  his  power  to  offend,  coupled  with  his 
delight  in  offending,  disgraced  the  '  Review '  with  unseemly  person- 
alities. Among  the  many  he  attacked  was  Admiral  Knowles,  who 
brought  an  action  against  the  printer  of  the  '  Review '  for  a  libel. 
Smollett,  by  applying  to  persons  acquainted  with  Knowles, 
endeavoured  to  stop  the  action,  but  without  avail,  and  when  judg- 
ment was  about  to  be  pronounced  on  the  printer,  he  stepped  for- 
ward and  declared  himself  the  author,  and  was  sentenced  to  pay  100/. 
and  be  imprisoned  for  three  months.  In  1757  he  wrote  the 
'  Reprisals,  or  the  Tars  of  Old  England,'  a  comedy  which  Garrick,  in 
spite  of  their  old  quarrel,  produced  on  the  stage,  where  however  it 
had  only  small  success.  In  1758  he  brought  out  his  '  Complete 
History  of  England  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1748.'  This  was  written  in  the  space  of  fourteen  months 
— a  specimen,  as  it  has  been  observed,  of  'literary  industry,'  a 
specimen  also  of  literary  presumption.  Neither  his  temper  of  mind 
nor  his  pursuits  had  qualified  him  to  be  an  historical  writer.  But  the 
work  was  written  in  a  clear  and  easy  style;  it  became  very  popular, 
and  was  immediately  reprinted  in  8vo  weekly  numbers,  of  which  an 
edition  of  ten  thousand  was  rapidly  sold. 

During  his  imprisonment  he  wrote  the  'Adventures  of  Sir  Launcelot 
Greaves,'  a  stupid  and  tedious  imitation  of  '  Don  Quixote.'  But  the 
characters  of  Crowe,  Ferret,  and  Clarke  are  amusing.  This  novel  was 
printed  in  detached  parts  in  the  '  British  Magazine.'  The  success  of 
his  'Complete  History'  induced  him  to  continue  it  from  1748  to 
1764.  The  volume  for  1765  was  written  by  Guthrie  during  Smollett's 
absence  on  the  Continent.  Smollett  is  also  supposed  to  have  written 
the  accounts  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  for  the  '  Universal  History.' 

On  Lord  Bute's  promotion  to  the  administration,  Smollett  defended 
him  against  Wilkes  in  a  paper  called  the  'Briton,'  which  Wilkes 
answered  by  his  celebrated  '  North  Briton.'  Smollett's  paper  was 
however  soon  discontinued,  and  his  services  were  unpaid.  About  1764 
also,  having  mastered  the  French  language,  he  was  engaged  in  a  trans- 
lation of  the  works  of  Voltaire  and  a  compilation  entitled  '  The  Present 
State  of  all  Nations.'  In  June  1763  "traduced,"  as  he  sentimentally 
informs  us,  "by  malice,  persecuted  by  faction,  and  overwhelmed  by 
the  sense  of  domestic  calamity,"  he  went  to  France  and  Italy,  and  on 
his  return  published  the  result  of  his  observations,  '  Travels  through 
France  and  Italy.'  Splenetic  and  prejudiced,  this  work  has  long  been 
forgotten.  His  increasing  ill-health  made  travelling  necessary,  and 
accordingly  he  went  to  Scotland,  and  from  Scotland  to  Bath,  and  in 
1767  found  himself  considerably  restored.  His  renewed  vigour  was 
shown  in  the  'Adventures  of  an  Atom,'  a  violent  political  satire, 
wherein,  under  fictitious  names,  he  abused  ministers.  But  his  health 
again  requiring  a  milder  climate,  this  "independent  writer,"  this  man 
too  "  coy  to  flatter,"  got  his  friends  to  solicit  the  very  ministers  whom 
he  had  satirised,  for  a  consulship.  It  can  occasion  no  surprise  that 
this  application  did  not  succeed. 
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In  1769  however  lie  left  England  again  1'or  Italy,  writing  on  tho  way 
•The  Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker,' a  ploimant  gossiping  work, 
which  has  remained  a  favourite.  "  It  is  quite  as  amusing  as  going 
the  journoy  could  have  been;  and  wo  have  just  as  good  an  idea  of 
what  happened  on  the  road  as  if  we  had  been  of  tho  party.  Humphrey 
Clinker  himself  is  exquisite;  and  his  sweetheart  Winifrid  Jenkins  not 
much  behind  him.  Matthow  Bramble,  though  not  altogether  original, 
is  excellently  supported,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  prototypo  of 
Sir  Anthony  Absolute  in  the  'Rivals.'  But  Lismahago  is  the  flower 
of  tho  flock.  His  tonaciousness  in  argument  is  not  so  delightful  as 
the  relaxation  of  his  logical  severity  when  he  finds  his  fortune  mel- 
lowing in  the  wintry  smiles  of  Mrs.  Tabitha  Bramble.  This  is  the  best 
preserved  and  most  severo  of  all  Smollett's  characters.  The  indecency 
and  filth  in  this  novel  are  what  must  be  allowed  to  all  Smollett's 
writings."    (Hazlitt's  '  Comio  Writers,'  p.  239.) 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Leghorn  he  lingered  through  the  summer 
of  1771,  and  died  on  the  17th  of  September.  (Chambers,  '  Smollett,' 
p.  195.)  Stout,  well-proportioned,  and  engaging  in  person;  cold  in  his 
manners;  impetuous,  irritable,  and  unforgiving  in  temper;  con- 
temptuous and  bitter  towards  all  differences;  hearty  and  loving  in  all 
sympathies  ;  proud  yet  mean  ;  vain,  yet  generous  ;  of  quick,  versatile 
iutellect ;  considerable  information ;  broad  exuberant  humour,  and 
shrewd  observation— such  appears  to  have  been  Tobias  Smollett.  As 
a  novelist  he  stands  next  to  Fielding— as  a  poet  he  is  not  to  be  named 
— and  in  reference  to  his  other  works  he  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
mere  bookseller's  hack,  writing  for  bread,  with  no  other  object  than 
despatch. 

SMYTH,  WILLIAM,  was  born  at  Liverpool  in  1766,  and  was 
educated  at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.,  and 
8th  Wrangler  in  1797,  aud  M.A.  in  1790.  His  father,  who  was  a 
banker,  having  become  embarrassed  in  consequence  of  the  war  between 
England  and  France  in  1793,  he  was  compelled  to  look  around  for 
means  of  maintaining  himself,  and  accepted  the  office  of  tutor  to 
Thomas,  the  eldest  sou  of  R.  B.  Sheridan.  Of  his  connection  with 
these  two  celebrated  characters  Mr.  Smyth  has  left  an  interesting 
little  'Memoir,'  printed  not  for  sale  in  1840.  Mr.  Smyth  had 
accompanied  his  pupil  to  Cambridge,  and  from  that  time  it  became 
his  settled  residence.  In  1806  he  published  a  small  volume  of  poetry, 
'Euglish  Lyrics,'  of  which  a  fifth  edition  was  issued  in  1850.  In 
1809  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Modern  History,  which  secured 
him  a  moderate  competence,  as  the  salary  is  400L  a  year.  He  com- 
menced his  lectures  the  same  year,  of  which  the  first  series  comprised 
the  period  from  the  irruption  of  the  northern  nations  into  the 
dominions  of  the  empire,  to  the  English  revolution  of  1688;  the 
second  series  extended  from  that  period  to  the  close  of  the  American 
war;  the  third  series  commenced  iu  1810,  comprised  a  history  of  the 
French  revolution  from  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the  close  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly ;  and  the  fourth  continued  it  down  to  the 
fall  of  Robespierre.  To  these  he  added  in  1832,  1835,  and  1837, 
Supplementary  Lectures,  containing  reflections  and  observations  on  the 
events  of  that  revolution,  and  in  1836  two  others  on  America.  The 
whole  were  published  in  1840,  and  have  been  since  reprinted  in 
Bohn's  Historical  Library  in  1854-5.  These  lectures  were  popular 
during  their  delivery,  and  are  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  intended, 
namely  that  of  exciting  attention  to  the  study  of  history,  rather  than  as 
satisfying  all  the  requirements  of  the  student ;  nevertheless  they  con- 
tain a  useful  commentary  on  the  events  :  the  first  two  series,  though  the 
briefest,  being  perhaps  the  best.  In  1840,  was  also  printed  for  private 
circulation,  what  is  called  an  '  Occasional  Lecture.'  It  is  a  pleasant 
little  pamphlet,  occasioned  by  the  desire  of  a  lady  to  hear  a  lecture, 
of  which  it  takes  the  form.  It  is  an  eulogium  on  woman,  displaying 
considerable  humour,  with  much  varied  reading,  and  is  dated  1814. 
In  1845  he  published  his  last  work,  'Evidences  of  Christianity,' aud 
on  June  26th,  1849,  he  died  at  Norwich,  after  having  worthily 
occupied  his  professorial  chair  for  forty  years.  In  1851  a  painted 
window  by  Warrington,  representing  the  'Adoration  of  the  Magi,'  was 
erected  by  some  of  his  friends  to  his  memory  in  the  north  aisle  of 
Norwich  Cathedral. 

SNELL,  WILLEBRORD,  a  Dutch  mathematician  aud  philosopher, 
was  born  in  1591,  at  Leyden,  in  the  university  of  which  city  his  father, 
Rudolph  Snell,  the  author  of  several  scientific  works,  was  professor  of 
mathematics.  He  at  first  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  but 
he  very  soon  abandoned  that  pursuit,  aud  devoted  himself  to  the 
mathematics.  In  these  he  early  made  great  progress,  and  at  seventeen 
years  of  age  he  published  an  essay,  in  which  it  was  attempted  to 
restore  the  lost  treatise  of  Apollonius,  '  De  Sectione  Determinata,' 
The  work  is  said  to  have  possessed  considerable  merit,  and  to  have 
procured  for  the  author  a  reputation  among  the  scientific  men  of  that 
time,  but  it  lost  its  importance  upon  the  publication  of  the  more 
complete  restoration  by  Dr.  Simson.    [Simson,  Robert.] 

In  order  to  acquire  information  relative  to  scientific  subjects  beyond 
that  which  his  own  country  afforded,  Snell  travelled  to  Germany, 
where  he  obtained  an  introduction  to  Kepler.  From  the  conversation 
of  this  mathematician,  during  the  three  years  of  his  absence  from 
home,  he  obtained  a  great  accessiou  to  his  knowledge  of  the  sciences  ; 
he  appears  also  to  have  acquired  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the 
celebrated  German,  and  he  regularly  corresponded  with  him  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.    On  his  return  to  Leyden,  his  father  having 
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resigned  his  post  in  tho  univcrslt  .  the  young  mathematician  was 
immediately  appointed  t"  1  liim.    From  tlm  time  he  applied 

himHelf  to  the  fulfilment  ol  tho  duties  of  his  profes-orship,  to  the  per- 
formance of  philosophical  experiments,  and  to  the  composition  of  the 
works  which  have  procured  for  him  a  high  reputation  among  tho 
learned  men  on  the  Continent. 

His  first  publication  was  an  explanation  of  the  monetary  system  of 
the  ancients,  which  appeared  at  Antwerp  in  1613,  8vo,  under  the  title 
'Do  Re  Nummaria  Liber  Singularis.'  His  second  and  most  important 
published  work  was  entitled  '  Eratosthenes  Batavus  de  Terra)  Ambitus 
vera  Quantitate  a  W.  Snellio  suscitatus  '(Leyden,  1617):  it  contains 
a  description  of  the  method  of  determining  tho  magnitudo  of  the  earth 
by  trigonometrical  operations,  combined  with  the  observed  latitudes 
of  the  stations ;  aud  Snell  has  tho  honour  of  being  the  first  who  put 
in  practice  a  method  which  has  since  been  almost  always  adopted  by 
those  who  have  undertaken  that  great  geodetical  problem.  He  measured 
a  baso  line  on  the  ground,  aud  observed  with  circular  instruments  the 
angles  between  the  stations :  he  then  by  computation  found  the 
length  of  tho  terrestrial  arc  between  Alkmaar  and  Bergen  op  Zoom, 
from  which  arc,  with  the  difference  between  the  observed  latitudes  of 
those  places,  he  deduced  the  length  of  a  meridional  arc  of  one  degree. 
The  method  possesses  great  advantages  over  the  older  process  of 
actually  measuring  the  whole  length  of  tho  meridional  arc  witli  rods, 
or,  as  Fernel,  in  the  begiuning  of  the  16th  century,  is  said  to  have 
ascertained  it,  by  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  a  carriage-wheel. 
The  impei  fcctiou  of  the  instruments  employed  was  the  cause  that  some 
inaccuracies  occurred  iu  the  performance  of  the  operations ;  these 
were  however  discovered  by  Snell;  and  it  is  said  that  he  intended  to 
have  given  the  necessary  corrections  in  a  second  edition  of  his  book, 
but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  them. 

He  published,  in  1619,  a  work  in  4to,  entitled  'Descriptio  Coraetaj 
qui  ann.  1618  primum  effulsit; '  and  two  years  afterwards  his  '  Cyclo- 
metricus,  scu  de  Circuli  Dimensione,'  in  which  is  given  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  by  a  method  more 
short  than  that  of  Van  Keulen.  His  next  work  (1624),  called 
'  Tiphys  Batavus,'  constitutes  a  treatise  on  navigation;  and  in  1627, 
that  is,  after  his  death,  Hortensius  of  Delft  published  his  'Doctrina) 
Triangulorum  Canouicre  Libri  Quatuor,'  which  contains  the  theorems 
of  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  together  with  rules  for  the  cal- 
culation of  sines,  tangents,  and  secants. 

According  to  both  Vossius  and  Huygens,  Snell  was  the  first  who 
made  the  discovery  that  if  a  ray  of  light  be  incident  on  a  refracting 
surface,  and  be  produced  within  the  medium,  the  parts  of  the  refracted 
ray  and  of  the  produced  incident  ray  intercepted  between  the  point 
where  the  refraction  takes  place  and  any  line  passing  through  them 
perpendicularly  to  the  refracting  surface,  have  to  each  other  a  constant 
ratio.  This  discovery,  which  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  1621,  is  no 
other  than  the  now  well-known  law  between  the  sines  of  the  angles  of 
incidence  and  refraction,  which  Descartes  published  in  his  '  Dioptrics,' 
in  1637,  as  the  result  of  his  own  researches.  The  experiments  by 
which  Snell  discovered  the  law  were  never  published  ;  but  Huygens 
states  that  he  had  seen  the  manuscript  containing  an  account  of 
them ;  and  Vossius  relates  that  the  heirs  of  Professor  Hortensius 
communicated  the  contents  of  the  manuscript  to  Descartes.  It  is 
therefore  very  probable  that  Descartes  obtained  the  idea  from 
the  works  of  Snell,  to  whom  Montucla,  BoEsut,  and  most  of  the 
English  philosophers  agree  in  attributing  the  honour  of  this  important 
discovery. 

After  having  suffered  during  several  years  from  bad  health,  Snell 
died,  October  31,  1626,  when  thirty-five  years  of  age;  his  wife  sur- 
vived him  only  eleven  days,  and  both  of  them  were  buried  in  the 
same  grave. 

SNEYDERS,  FRANCIS.    [Sntdebs,  Francis.] 

SNIADECKI,  JAN,  an  eminent  Polish  astronomer  and  mathema- 
tician, was  born  on  the  29th  of  August  1756,  at  Znin,  in  the  waywode- 
ship  of  Gnesen,  the  son  of  a  man  of  good  family,  who  had  suffered  in 
his  circumstances  by  marrying  without  the  consent  of  his  mother. 
The  incidents  of  the  early  life  of  Sniadecki  as  given  by  his  biographer 
Balinski  are  interesting  from  the  light  they  throw  on  the  state  and 
progress  of  education  in  Poland.  At  the  school  of  Posen,  where  he 
first  studied,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  attainments  in  rhetoric, 
which  were  called  into  action  in  delivering  oratuos  at  funerals  and 
on  presenting  a  wreath  to  the  bride  at  wedaiags,  then  a  common 
custom  with  the  students.  His  attainments  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Jesuits,  as  did  those  of  every  youth  of  promise  in  Poland,  and 
when  in  1772  he  left  Posen  for  the  university  of  Cracow,  some 
Jesuits  joined  him  on  the  road  and  invited  him  to  lodge  in  their 
convent  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  besieging  him  with  solicitations  to 
enter  their  order,  to  which  they  knew  that  his  father  had  an  unusually 
strong  aversion.  The  professors  at  the  university  lent  him  willing 
aid  to  extricate  himself  from  their  toils,  and  he  shook  himself  loose. 
It  was  then  the  practice  for  the  students  to  compose  Latin  speeches 
on  some  attractive  subject — such,  for  instance,  as  the  miraculous 
migration  of  the  house  of  Loretto — commit  them  to  memory  and 
deliver  them  in  the  streets  or  public  places,  where  they  were  listened 
to  iu  respectful  silence,  ■  while,"  says  Balinski,  writing  aft^r  1830, 
"  they  would  now  be  greeted  with  laughter."  Sniadecki,  who  among 
his  other  accomplishments,  had  the  whole  of  Horace  by  heart,  becauia 
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such  a  proficient  in  Latin  that,  when  a  few  years  after,  he  studied  at 
Gbttingen,  he  found'  no  one  who  could  compete  with  him,  and  even 
Professor  Heyne  was  in  conversation  much  his  inferior.  In  1777  the 
merits  of  Sniadccki  were  noticed  by  Kollataj,  or  Kollontaj,  the 
reformer  of  education  in  Poland,  who  assigned  to  him  the  teaching 
of  statics,  hydraulics,  logic,  and  political  economy,  at  the  school  of 
Nowodwov  in  Cracow.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  name  of  political 
economy  had  been  heard  of  in  Poland,  and  the  science  was  taught 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  Quesnay.  Sniadecki,  who,  at  the  same 
time,  had  the  publication  of  an  almanac  allotted  to  him  as  part  of 
his  duties,  ventured  to  leave  out  the  '  Astrological  Prognostics,'  but 
was  compelled  to  insert  them  by  Niegowicki,  professor  of  mathematics 
at  the  university.  The  prospect  of  further  improvements  in  the 
Polish  educational  establishments,  and  the  wish  to  qualify  himself  to 
take  part  in  them  with  effect  led  Sniadecki  to  travel  abroad,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Polish  Board  of  Education.  He  arrived  at  Gbttingen 
ignorant  of  German,  supposing  that  the  instruction  was  given  in 
Latin ;  but  in  a  few  months  acquired  the  German  language,  and  after- 
wards taught  himself  English  to  read  the  writings  of  Maclaurin  and 
Simson.  Two  years  of  study  at  the  university,  pursued  with  too  little 
relaxation,  necessitated  him  to  consult  Baldinger,  the  eminent 
physician,  who  told  him  to  throw  his  books  aside  and  travel  as  the 
only  means  of  recovery.  An  application  to  the  Polish  Board  of  Educa- 
tion brought  for  answer  that  they  acknowledged  his  merits  but  had 
no  money  to  spare,  and  but  for  the  generosity  of  Kollataj,  who 
advanced  him  two  hundred  ducats  from  his  private  purse,  he  would 
have  been  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 

After  a  short  visit  to  Holland,  he  went  to  Paris,  where,  attracting 
the  notice  of  Professor  Cousin,  he  was  introduced  by  him  to  the  friend- 
ship of  Delille  the  poet,  and  of  Laplace  the  great  mathematician, 
who>e  fame  was  yet  to  come,  and  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Con- 
dorcet  and  D'Alembert.  The  recommendation  of  D'Alembert  to  the 
Spanish  ambassador  Aranda,  procured  him  an  offer  of  the  superin- 
t  ndeuce  of  the  newly-erected  observatory  at  Madrid ;  but  the  offer  of 
the  chair  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  at  Cracow  at  once  obtained 
the  preference.  He  returned  to  Poland  in  1781,  and  for  nearly  the 
whole  half  century  that  followed  was  at  the  head  of  the  sciences  in 
that  country.  In  1787  he  paid  a  visit  to  England,  more  especially 
with  a  view  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  powers  of  Herschel's 
telescope ;  and  while  he  was  one  day  engaged  with  Herschel  in 
examining  it  at  Slough,  King  George  III.  was  announced,  and 
Herschel  presented  to  him  the  Polish  astronomer.  A  few  days  after, 
as  Sniadecki  was  walking  at  Windsor,  "  on  that  celebrated  terrace  of 
the  castle,"  says  Balinski,  "  from  which  he  enjoyed  a  magnificent  view 
of  all  England,"  he  met  the  king,  who  had  a  conversation  with  him  on 
the  state  of  education  in  Poland,  and  invited  him  to  his  levees.  Aft*T 
a  prolonged  residence  in  London,  where  his  lodgings,  as  his  biographer 
informs  us,  were  at  "Conduit  Street,  Hanover-square,  No.  13,"  he 
returned  home  through  France,  and  addressed  a  long  letter  in  English 
to  Dr.  Hornsby  of  the  Oxford  Observatory,  on  the  state  of  the  astro- 
nomical establishments  at  Paris.  With  the  exception  of  another  tour 
to  Germany  and  Italy,  Sniadecki'g  life  was  spent  at  home,  at  first  in 
the  University  of  Cracow,  which  he  did  much  to  support,  and  after 
1806  at  the  University  of  Wilna,  founded  by  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
which  flourished  for  many  years  under  his  superintendence  as  rector, 
and  became  eminent  as  a  seat  of  the  exact  sciences,  to  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Lelewel  and  others,  an  undue  preponderance  was  given. 
Sniadecki's  astronomical  observations  at  Wilna  from  1807  to  1824  are 
printed  in  the  'Transactions  of  the  Petersburg  Academy,'  and  in 
the  Berlin  '  Astronomische  Jahrbiicher.'  The  prosperity  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wilna  came  to  an  end  in  1823  [Lelewel;  Mickeewicz] 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Russian  government  against  the  students. 
In  1824  Sniadecki  retired  into  private  life;  and  he  died  in  1830,  the 
year  in  which  the  insurrection  broke  out,  which  led  to  the  total 
suppression  of  the  University  of  Wilna. 

An  edition  of  Sniadecki's  miscellaneous  writings,  'Pisma  Rozmaite,' 
appeared  at  Wilna  in  4  vols,  in  1822-24;  an  edition  of  his  'Works' 
('  Dziela')  in  8  vols.,  with  a  life  by  Balinski,  was  published  at  Warsaw 
in  1837-39.  The  most  interesting  portions  of  it  are  his  lives  of 
Kollataj  and  of  Poczobut,  a  Polish  man  of  science,  and  above  all  his 
discour.-e  on  Copernicus,  in  which  he  vindicates  against  the  Germans 
the  claims  of  Poland  to  the  honour  of  having  produced  the  great 
astronomer.  This  discourse,  which  was  originally  delivered  before 
the  Society  of  Friends  of  Science  at  Warsaw,  was  translated  into 
French  and  published  at  Warsaw  in  1803,  but  very  incorrectly,  and  a 
fresh  translation  by  the  author,  published  at  Warsaw  in  1818,  has 
entirely  superseded  it,  and  was  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1820.  In  some 
dissertations  in  the  Polish  language,  and  in  classical  and  romantic 
writings,  Sniadecki  is  a  defender  of  the  so-called  classical  school,  and 
though  well  acquainted  with  English,  was  no  admirer  of  Shakspere, 
"  much  of  whose  writings,"  he  declares,  "  is  at  present  unintelligible 
even  to  educated  Englishmen."  The  new  school  of  Polish  literature 
founded  by  Mickiewicz  had  in  Sniadecki  a  determined  opponent ;  but 
the  general  voice  of  Poland  has  refused  to  ratify  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced in  the  case  of  poetry  by  a  mathematician.  In  his  'Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind '  he  is  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  Kant. 
His  '  Physical  and  Mathematical  Description  of  the  Globe  '  is  a  work 
of  scientific  value.    An  abridgment  of  the  works  of  Sniadecki  in 
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French  by  Jean  Flaget  appeared  at  Paris  in  1823 ;  and  in  1804  some 
remarks  in  the  same  language  on  the  observations  relative  to  Poland 
in  Villers'  '  Essay  on  the  Reformation  '  were  published  by  Sniadecki 

himself. 

SNIADECKI,  ANDRZEJ,  brother  of  the  preceding,  a  distinguished 
physiologist,  was  born  on  the  30th  of  November  1768,  studied  at  the 
University  of  Cracow,  completed  his  studies  at  Pavia  and  Edinburgh, 
and  occupied  for  some  time  the  post  of  professor  of  chemistry  and 
pharmacy  at  Wilna.  "  What  John  Sniadecki  did  for  mathematics  and 
astronomy,"  says  Stanislas  Kozmian,  in  his  valuable  '  History  of  Polish 
Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,'  published  in  the  '  Athenaeum ' 
for  1838,  "  his  brother  Andrew  performed  for  chemistry  and  phy- 
siology ;  and  whether  or  not  there  be  bright  days  in  store  for  the 
University  of  Wilna,  it  has  already  lived  one  golden  age— that  of  the 
two  Sniadeckis."  The  most  important  work  of  Andrew  Sniadecki  is 
his  '  Teorya  jestestw  organicznych  '  ('  Theory  of  Organic  Existences,' 
2  vols.,  Warsaw,  1804-11 ;  second  edition  in  1834),  which  was  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Neubig  in  1821,  and  attracted  much  attention 
in  Germany ;  a  French  translation  by  Balard  and  Dessaix  appeared  in 
1825.  After  the  suppression  of  the  University  of  Wilna  by  the 
Russians,  Andrew  Sniadecki  still  continued  to  officiate  at  a  medical 
academy  which  was  founded  in  its  place,  and  died  there  in  1838. 

SNORRI  STURULSON,  also  called  Sturleson  or  Sturlason,  and 
in  Latin  works  Snorro,  was  the  son  of  Sturla,  and  was  born  in 
Iceland  in  the  year  1178,  on  an  estate  belonging  to  his  father,  called 
Hoamms,  whence  the  father  is  sometimes  called  Hoamms-Sturla. 
When  Snorri  had  scarcely  attained  his  fourth  year,  his  father  died, 
and  he  was  thenceforth  educated  at  Odi,  in  the  house  of  Ion,  the 
most  learned  man  of  the  age.  His  education  was  conducted  with 
great  care,  and  his  talents  soon  gave  him  distinction  as  a  philosopher, 
a  mathematician,  a  lawyer,  a  linguist,  antiquary,  and  architect.  At 
the  same  time  he  acquired  great  reputation  for  the  enchanting  manner 
in  which  he  told  the  stories  of  former  times,  an  art  which  is  still 
highly  valued  in  Iceland.  Although  his  father  had  been  the  chieftain 
of  an  Icelandic  tribe,  the  son  appears  to  have  been  poor,  until  he 
improved  his  circumstances  by  a  marriage  with  a  wealthy  lady,  whom 
some  years  afterwards  however  he  deserted.  He  managed  his  newly- 
acquired  property  so  well,  that  he  became  no  less  distinguished  for 
his  wealth  than  for  his  talents  and  learning.  He  was  several  times 
invested  with  the  office  of  Logsogumada,  that  is,  interpreter  of  the 
law,  the  highest  official  dignity  in  Iceland,  and  gradually  rose  to  the 
rank  of  Landur-madur  and  of  Yarl,  which  was  the  highest  title  next 
to  that  of  duke.  During  this  period  of  his  greatest  prosperity  he 
composed  some  of  the  most  beautiful  songs,  tales  (sagas)  that  exist  in 
the  literature  of  Iceland,  and  also  wrote  some  historical  works.  He 
also  spent  considerable  sums  upon  the  building  of  splendid  edifices, 
especially  at  Reykiahollt.  His  character  as  a  man  however  was  by 
no  means  in  accordance  with  his  great  mental  powers,  for  he  was 
avaricious,  quarrelsome,  inconstant,  and  full  of  cunning,  though 
wanting  in  active  energy.  A  party  was  formed  against  him,  which 
was  headed  by  his  own  brother  Sighwat  and  his  nephew  Sturla ;  and 
his  sons-in-law,  enraged  at  Snorri  having  abandoned  his  wile,  joined 
his  enemies.  Snorri  and  his  adherents  were  defeated  and  banished 
from  the  island  (1234).  They  went  over  to  Norway,  where  Snorri's 
patron,  Duke  Skuli,  was  preparing  to  revolt  against  King  Hacon,  and 
was  supported  by  the  poetical  powers  of  Snorri.  In  the  meanwhile 
however  his  enemies  in  Iceland  were  defeated,  and  Snorri  dreading 
the  vengeance  of  King  Hacon,  returned  to  his  native  island.  But  the 
king  declared  him  an  outlaw,  and  Snorri  was  murdered  on  the  22nd 
of  September,  1241,  at  Reykiahollt,  by  his  own  sons-in-law. 

Snorri  is  one  of  the  greatest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  last  of  the 
northern  Scalds.  His  most  important  work  is  the  '  Heimskringla,'  a 
beautiful  collection  of  sagas,  consisting  partly  of  Scaldic  songs  by 
Snorri  himself,  and  partly  of  the  poems  of  earlier  Scalds,  who  were 
contemporary  with  the  events  which  they  describe,  and  whose  poems 
are  interwoven  in  the  Sagas  of  Snorri  himself.  This  collection  was 
first  published  by  Pering$kiold  (Stockholm,  1697,  fol.),  with  a  Swedish 
and  Danish  translation ;  another  edition,  with  a  Danish  and  Latin 
translation,  appeared  at  Copenhagen  from  1777  till  1826.  Vols.  1  and 
2  were  edited  by  Schoning;  vol.  3  by  Sc.  Th.  Thorlacius ;  vols.  4,  5, 
6,  with  the  separate  title  of  'Noregs  Konunga  Sogor,'  by  Birg. 
Thorlacius  and  E.  Chr.  Werlauf.  The  last  Danish  translation  is  that 
by  Grundtvig,  Copenhagen,  3  vols.  4to,  1818-1822.  It  has  also  been 
translated  into  German  by  Wachter,  who  has  added  a  very  valuable 
historical  and  critical  introduction. 

Among  the  other  works  ascribed  to  Snorri  are,  1,  '  The  Gylfa- 
Ginning,'  which  forms  the  first  part  of  the  '  Snorra-Edda ;'  2,  '  The 
Scaldic  Songs  called  Kanningar  or  Skalldskoparmal ;'  3,  '  Hattalykill,' 
or  the  Key  of  the  Wise,  consisting  of  two  eulogies  on  Duke  Skuli, 
and  three  others  which  are  partly  written  in  praise  of  King  Hacon. 
All  these  poems  form  part  of  the  '  Skallda,'  which  has  been  edited  by 
Rask  (Stockholm,  1818),  under  the  title  of  'Snorra-Edda  dsamt 
Skdldu.'  Another  edition  was  published  under  the  title  of  '  Edda 
Snorronis  Sturlsei,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Havn,  1848-52.  Besides  several 
other  poems  upon  contemporary  heroes,  Snorri  also  wrote  a  number 
of  Fraedibaekur,  i.  e.  manuals  of  science,  which  have  been  very  much 
used  by  his  countrymen. 

SNYDERS,  or  SNEYDERS,  FRANCIS,  a  painter,  born  at  Antwerp 
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iu  1079,  was  a  pupil  of  Henry  van  Balen,  and  for  a  timo  followed  the 
stylo  of  hit*  preceptor,  confining  himself  to  the  representation  of  fruit, 
flowera,  and  other  objects  of  still  life.  Ho  soon  attempted  the  more 
difficult  task  of  painting  animals,  in  which,  for  freedom,  truth,  and 
energy,  he  becamo  conspiouous,  and  for  these  qualities  remains  to 
this  day  without  a  rival,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  representation  of 
animals  in  violent  action.  D'Argeuville  says  (aud  he  is  followed  by 
some  later  writers)  that  Snyders  went  to  Italy  for  professional  im- 
provement, and  that  at  Home  he  became  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  style 
of  Benedetto  Castiglionc,  from  whose  pictures  he  studied  a  considerable 
time.  But  as  Castiglioue  was  not  born  till  1010  this  is  of  course  im- 
possible ;  though  it  by  no  means  follows  because  he  did  not  study 
under  Castiglione  that  Snyders  did  not  leave  tho  Netherlands. 
During  part  of  his  career  he  lived  at  Brussels,  having  been  invited 
thero  by  the  Archduke  Albert,  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  for 
whom  he  painted  some  of  his  finest  works,  particularly  a  stag-hunt, 
which  was  sent  by  the  archduke  to  Philip  HI.  of  Spain,  who  was  so 
charmed  with  the  present,  that  he  gave  the  artist  commissions  for 
several  large  pictures  of  huntings  and  other  similar  compositions,  and 
which,  dowu  to  a  recent  date,  were  in  the  old  palace  of  Buen  Retire 
llubens,  although  himself  eminent  as  an  animal  painter,  held  the 
abilities  of  Snyders  in  suoh  admiration  that  he  frequently  intrusted 
that  portion  of  his  pictures,  as  well  as  the  fruit,  and  other  similar 
accessories,  to  the  masterly  pencil  of  his  brother  artist,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  point  out  any  two  masters  who  have  worked  in  conjunc- 
tion whose  performances  are  in  more  perfect  harmony  than  those  of 
these  eminent  men.  Jordaons  too  availed  himself  of  the  talents  of 
Snyders  in  a  similar  manner,  and  in  a  variety  of  instances  both 
Rubens  and  Jordaens  conjointly  executed  the  human  figures  in  com- 
positions of  Snyders,  and  there  are  known  to  be  several  pictures  in 
existence  the  joint  production  of  these  three  great  but  friendly  rivals. 
The  works  of  Snyders  are  in  many  of  the  best  collections  in  England. 
One  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  in  Grosvenor 
House,  London,  representing  a  Bear  Hunt,  consists  of  a  group  of  two 
bears  and  eleven  dogs.  Unfortunately  the  National  Gallery  does  not 
possess  an  example  of  this  great  painter's  pencil.  In  the  Louvre 
there  are  several  pictures  by  Snyders,  one  of  them  containing  the  two 
lions,  afterwards  introduced  by  Rubens  into  his  picture  of  the  Marriage 
of  Henry  IV.  Although  the  works  of  Snyders  consist  principally  of 
boar  and  bear-hunts,  and  other  compositions  of  animals,  views  of 
interiors  and  subjects  of  still-life  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  though 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  chief  number  of  these  were 
executed  soon  after  he  left  the  studio  of  Von  Balen.  Those  however 
in  which  the  human  figures  are  painted  by  Rubens  or  Jordaens  are 
of  course  of  a  later  date.  There  is  an  admirable  portrait  of  Snyders 
by  Vandyke,  which  was  in  the  Orleans  collection,  and  is  engraved  in 
the  well-known  series  of  heads  after  pictures  by  that  master.  There 
are,  according  to  Mr.  Bryan,  a  set  of  sixteen  etchings  of  various 
animals  by  Snyders,  executed  in  a  spirited  and  masterly  manner. 
That  there  are  a  few  etchings  by  him  we  know,  but  that  they  consist 
of  so  great  a  number  as  sixteen  is  very  doubtful,  for  Bartsch  in  his 
catalogue  does  not  mention  even  one  as  belonging  to  the  extensive 
collection  at  Vienna,  nor  is  there  one  by  his  hand  among  the  prints 
formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  and  now  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum,  a  collection  confessedly  rich  in  works,  both  with  the 
graver  and  the  point,  by  masters  in  the  Flemish,  and  Dutch  schools. 
Although  there  are  very  few  etchings  by  this  eminent  painter, 
there  are  many  after  his  works.  He  died  at  Antwerp,  in  the .  year 
1657. 

SOANE,  SIR  JOHN,  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  career  com- 
menced in  poverty  and  obscurity,  and  terminating  in  opulence  and 
celebrity.  Of  his  origin  little  is  known,  except  that  his  father  was  a 
bricklayer  or  petty  builder,  and  he  himself  born  at  Reading,  Sep- 
tember 10th,  1753.  At  an  early  age  he  was  taken  into  the  office  of 
Dance,  the  architect  (in  whose  family  his  sister  was  also  a  servant), 
first  merely  as  errand-boy  or  attendant,  but  afterwards  he  was  placed 
on  the  footing  of  a  pupil.  He  subsequently  entered  that  of  Holland, 
another  architect  of  high  standing,  where  he  remained  up  to  the  time 
of  his  being  sent  to  Italy  for  three  years  as  travelling  student  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  at  the  recommendation  of  Sir  W.  Chambers,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  talent  displayed  by  him  in  a  design  for  a  triumphal 
bridge,  which  obtained  the  gold  medal.  It  was  perhaps  a  fortunate 
circumstance  for  him  that  an  octavo  volume  of  designs  for  temples, 
baths,  &c,  previously  prepared  by  him,  was  not  published  till  1778, 
the  year  after  he  quitted  England,  since,  so  far  from  displaying  any 
talent,  it  indicates  the  most  wretched  taste.  No  wonder,  then,  that  at 
a  later  period  the  author  should  have  bought  up  every  copy  he  could 
meet  with,  more  especially  as  his  name  is  there  printed  Soan,  which 
name  itself,  we  have  been  assured  upon  excellent  authority,  was  an 
improvement  upon  the  original  one  of  Swan.  These  designs  exhibit 
the  germs  of  many  of  his  after  peculiarities — of  those  whims  and 
freaks,  together  with  that  littleness  of  manner,  from  which  he  could 
never  totally  divest  himself  even  in  his  best  works. 

During  his  stay  in  Italy  (1777-1780)  he  made  good  use  of  his  time, 
studying  ancient  buildings,  particularly  those  arrangements  of  plan 
and  picturesque  combinations  which  occur  in  Roman  Thermae,  or 
imperial  baths.  He  also  made  original  designs,  among  which  were 
those  for  a  British  Senate  House  and  Royal  Palace.    While  in  Italy  he 


becamo  acquainted  with  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  afterward  >  Lord  Cam<lford, 
to  whose  inllucnce  hu  is  said  to  have  been  mainly  indebted  for  hU 
appointmeut  as  architect  of  the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  death  of 
Sir  Robert  Taylor.  Very  soon  after  his  return  to  England,  he  executed 
several  private  residences  and  country  seats  iu  the  counties  of  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  &c,  the  plans  aud  elevations  of  which  he  published  in  a  folio 
volume,  1788  ;  but  except  that  thero  are  some  good  points  in  the 
former,  and  that  they  manifest  great  attention  to  convenience,  they 
display  very  little  invention  or  taste.  On  obtaining  the  lucrative 
appointment  to  the  Bank,  he  married  Miss  Smith,  the  niece  of  Mr. 
George  Wyatt,  a  wealthy  builder  In  the  city,  whose  death  soon  put 
him  into  possession  of  a  very  considerable  fortune  in  right  of  hil 
wile.  Other  advantageous  appointments  followed  :  that  of  clerk  of 
tho  works  to  St.  James's  Palace  1791  ;  of  architect  to  the  Woods  and 
Forests  1795  ;  and  of  surveyor  to  Chelsea  Hospital  1807;  besides  that 
of  professor  of  architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy  iu  1&05.  Numerous 
commissions  for  both  public  and  private  buildings,  in  additiou  to  his 
official  engagements,  kept  him  in  constant  occupation  for  many  years ; 
and  some  of  them  furnished  him  with  more  favourable  opportunities 
than  were  afforded  to  almost  any  other  architect  of  that  day.  Yet 
notwithstanding  his  undeniable  attachment  to  his  profession,  and  his 
industrious  application  to  it,  the  majority  of  the  buildings  that  ho 
executed  aro  little  better  than  so  many  experimental  attempts  at 
originality,  with  considerable  merits  in  parts,  but  more  or  less  failures 
upon  the  whole.  AVith  all  his  apparent  fertility  of  invention,  they 
exhibit  sameness  of  ideas,  and  those  by  no  means  of  the  happiest 
kind  ;  while,  with  a  good  deal  of  study  in  some  respects,  they  betray 
great  neglect  of  it  in  others.  Never  was  architect  more  unequal  in 
his  taste,  not  only  at  different  times,  but  in  the  same  building,  for  not 
a  single  building  among  all  that  he  executed  or  designed  is  consistently 
finished  up  throughout.  On  the  contrary,  striking  beauties  and  strik- 
ing defects  are  so  oddly  mixed  up  in  several  of  them,  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  say  which  predominate.  Even  in  mere  designs,  where  he 
was  at  liberty  to  exercise  his  fancy  without  restraint,  there  invariably 
occurs  something  most  offensively  mean  or  extravagantly  uncouth  and 
absurd.  Proofs  of  this  assertion  are  furnished  by  the  folio  of  '  Public 
and  Private  Buildings,'  published  by  him  in  1828,  aud  which  was 
intended  to  be  in  some  measure  a  record  of  his  long  professional 
career,  although,  the  plates  are  wretchedly  executed ;  and  nearly  the 
same  may  be  said  of  those  iu  the  '  Description  '  of  his  own  house  and 
museum,  a  quarto  volume  of  some  bulk,  printed  by  him  in  1832  for 
private  distribution  and  presents.  In  both  instances  he  was  most 
niggardly  towards  himself,  yet  in  the  latter  not  altogether  free  at  the 
same  time  from  vanity.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  his 
house  itself,  the  exterior  of  which  is  by  no  means  such  a  specimen  of 
taste  as  an  architect  would  be  ambitious  of  bequeathing  to  posterity, 
though,  taken  altogether,  the  building  and  its  contents  form  a  monu- 
ment sufficiently  expressive  of  the  character  of  the  man — a  strange 
jumble  of  insignificance  and  ostentation,  of  parsimony  and  extra- 
vagance, of  ingenious  contrivance  in  some  parts,  and  of  the  most 
miserable  conceits  in  others.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  was  for  years 
his  favourite  amusement,  even  from  the  time  he  commenced  it  in  1812  ; 
and  as  he  seems  to  have  grudged  no  cost  in  making  repeated  altera- 
tions, it  is  singular,  more  especially  considering  the  purpose  to  which 
he  ultimately  destined  it,  that  he  should  not  have  rebuilt  the  front, 
and  that  of  the  house  on  each  side  of  it  (also  his  own  property),  so  as 
to  have  produced  a  uniform  facade  of  tolerably  imposing  aspect,  even 
had  he  not  added  those  houses  to  his  own  residence  and  museum. 

In  1833  he  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  vesting  his  museum, 
library,  &c.  in  trustees,  for  the  use  of  the  public  after  his  death. 
Availing  himself  of  the  power  given  by  the  act  of  parliament  to  make 
such  regulations  as  he  afterwards  pleased,  he  thought  proper  to  limit 
the  time  of  the  '  Soanean  Museum'  being  opened  to  the  public  to  two 
days  in  each  week  for  three  months  in  the  year ;  when  it  can  be  visited 
only  by  tickets,  and  those  are  given  in  a  very  limited  number  for  each 
day.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  cause,  it  is  notorious  that  a  most 
violent  rupture  had  existed  for  years  between  Sir  John  aud  his  only 
surviving  son ;  nor  could  any  reconciliation  between  them  be  effected 
— a  circumstance  which  throws  some  light  upon  much  that  would 
otherwise  be  inexplicable  in  Sir  John's  character,  including,  among 
other  points  of  it,  his  refusal  of  a  baronetcy,  and  his  determination 
to  accept  only  simple  knighthood  (1831).  His  alienation  from  his  son 
iuduced  many  to  look  forward  to  considerable  legacies  from  him  ;  but 
if  he  ever  encouraged  any  such  expectations,  he  certainly  did  not 
realise  them.  Advanced  as  he  was  in  years,  he  had  not  fallen  into 
dotage  :  both  his  faculties  and  health  remained  unimpaired  to  the  last, 
when,  with  scarcely  a  day's  previous  indisposition,  he  died  at  his  house 
in  Lincoln's  Iuu  Fields,  January  20th,  1S37. 

Eminently  successful  as  he  was  throughout  life,  Sir  J.  Soane  was 
quite  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  to  be  envied,  and  he  is  a  striking  lesson 
to  the  world  that  prosperity  may  be  bitter  to  the  man,  and  opportunity 
sometimes  worse  than  useless  to  the  artist.  As  an  architect,  he  did 
not,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bank — and  there  only  in  bits — accom- 
plish anything  of  sterling  merit.  He  had  great  ingenuity  and  con- 
trivance, aud  was  often  singularly  happy  in  those  picturesque  and 
perspective  effects  which  depend  upon  arrangement  and  plan,  and  on 
the  mode  of  admitting  light  in  interiors,  but  he  never  fully  wrought 
up  his  ideas,  and  often  left  them  quite  crude  sketchings.  His 
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attempts  at  Gothic  were  almost  beneath  contempt.  On  the  other 
band,  be  is  entitled  to  no  small  praise  as  being,  if  not  the  inventor 
of  a  new  v,rder,  the  first  to  apply  and  naturalise  in  this  country  the 
Tivoli  Corinthian,  employed  by  him  at  the  Bank,  the  north-west 
corner  of  which  structure  so  far  surpasses  anything  else  that  he  ever 
executed  or  designed,  that  his  reputation  would  stand  higher  if  that 
were  all  that  he  ever  did. 

SOBIESKI,  JOHN,  son  of  James  Sobieski,  a  Polish  noble,  castellan 
of  Cracow,  and  a  distinguished  warrior,  was  born  in  1629,  in  the 
district  of  Olesko,  in  the  present  Gallicia,  or  Austrian  Poland,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Bug  and  the  Bog,  on  the  feudal  estate  of  his 
ancestors.  He  was  carefully  brought  up  under  the  superintendence  of 
his  father ;  he  completed  his  education  at  Paris,  served  for  some  time 
in  the  mousquetaires,  or  body-guards,  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  travelled 
with  his  brother  Mark  in  France,  Italy,  and  Turkey.  The  young 
Sobieskis  were  staying  at  Constantinople  when  the  news  of  a  fearful 
insurrection  of  the  Cossaks,  who  were  joined  by  a  multitude  of  Polish 
serfs,  made  them  hasten  home.  They  overran  Polish  Russia,  and 
destroyed  many  people,  especially  priests  and  Jews.  Out  of  hatred 
of  Roi  an  Catholic  intolerance,  they  obliged  all  the  monks  and  nuns 
whom  they  could  seize  to  marry  each  other  under  pain  of  death  :  the 
khan  of  the  Tartars  had  also  espoused  their  cause.  The  king  of 
Poland,  John  Casimir,  a  weak  prince,  harassed  by  the  proud  indepen- 
dence of  the  magnates,  opposed  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  de- 
vastating torrent.  At  last  the  insurgents  met  with  a  check  under  the 
walls  of  Zamosc,  and  a  peace  was  made  with  the  Cossaks,  but  it  was 
soon  broken ;  and  the  Poles  suffered  many  reverses,  in  one  of  which 
Mark  Sobieski  was  killed  by  the  hands  of  the  Tartars.  His  brother 
John  continued  to  serve  in  the  army  with  distinction  against  the 
Cossaks  and  Tartars,  as  well  as  against  the  Swedes  and  Russians ; 
for  at  that  time  Poland  was  assailed  on  every  side,  and  nearly  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  nation.  In  1660  John  Sobieski  gained  a  victory  over 
the  Muscovite  general  Sheremetoff;  and  for  several  years  after  he  con- 
tinued to  fight  with  success  against  both  Muscovites  and  Tartars,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  raised  to  the  dignities  of  grand  marshal 
and  grand  hetman  of  Poland. 

In  1667  Poland  was  invaded  by  100,000  Cossaks  and  Tartars. 
Sobieski  marched  to  meet  them  at  the  head  of  only  20,000  men.  At 
first  he  kept  on  the  defensive  in  order  to  weary  out  the  assailants ; 
but  seizing  a  favourable  moment,  he  sallied  out  of  his  intrenchments, 
routed  the  enemy,  and  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace,  Poland  was 
thus  again  saved  from  destruction.  In  1671  he  routed  the  Turks,  who 
were  led  by  Sultan  Mahomet  IV. ;  and  some  time  after  he  took  from 
them  the  fortress  of  Kotzim,  till  then  considered  impregnable.  On 
the  death  of  King  Michael  Wisniowietski,  in  1674,  the  diet  assembled 
to  name  a  successor.  Several  candidates  appeared  :  Charles  of  Lorraine 
was  countenanced  by  Austria,  and  Philip  of  Neuburg  by  Louis  XIV. 
Sobieski  himself  proposed  the  Prince  of  Conde';  but  the  palatine 
Stanislaus  Jablonowski  having  stated  in  an  eloquent  speech  his  objec- 
tions to  those  candidates,  concluded  by  saying,  "  Let  a  Pole  reign  over 
Poland,"  and  he  proposed  the  conqueror  of  Kotzim,  John  Sobieski. 
The  effect  was  electrical ;  all  the  Polish  and  Lithuanian  nobles  shouted 
"  Long  live  John  III.,"  and  John  was  proclaimed  king.  The  country 
was  in  a  state  of  exhaustion ;  the  regular  army  consisted  of  only  a 
few  thousand  men,  the  treasury  was  empty,  and  the  crown  jewels 
were  pledged  to  the  Jews.  Sobieski  redeemed  the  jewels,  raised 
several  regiments  at  his  own  expense,  and  then  marched  to  oppose  the 
Turks,  who  were  advancing  with  a  large  force.  He  was  obliged  to 
shut  himself  up  within  Lemberg,  which  was  Bpeedily  invested ;  but 
taking  advantage  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  a  high  wind  blew  iu 
the  face  of  the  Turks,  he  issued  from  the  town  with  a  small  but 
devoted  band,  and  the  cry  of  "  Christ  for  ever,"  and  completely  routed 
the  besiegers.  A  fresh  Turkish  army  came,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
the  brave  pasha  of  Damascus,  who  had  acquired  in  war  the  surname 
of  '  Sha'itan,'  or  '  the  Devil,'  accompanied  by  a  formidable  artillery. 
Sobieski  intrenched  himself,  with  about  10,000  men,  between  two 
villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester,  and  there  sustained  for  twenty 
days  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  and  a  continued  cannonade.  At 
last,  on  the  14th  October  1676,  the  Polish  king  issued  out  of  his 
entrenchments  with  his  few  remaining  followers,  whom  he  drew  up 
in  order  of  battle.  The  Turks,  who  numbered  between  two  and  three 
hundred  thousand,  were  astounded,  when  they  began  to  cry  out  that 
it  could  not  be  a  mere  man  who  risked  such  odds,  that  Sobieski  must 
be  a  wizard,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  contend  with  the  wizard  king. 
The  '  Sha'itan '  pasha  was  superior  to  such  superstition ;  but  he 
knew  that  the  '  pospolite  ruszenie,'  or  levy  en  masse,  of  the  kingdom 
was  at  hand ;  and  offered  Sobieski  an  honourable  peace,  which  was 
accepted. 

A  few  years  of  peace  followed,  at  least  external  peace,  for  Poland 
was  seldom  if  ever  at  peace  within  herself.  The  king's  authority 
was  set  at  nought  by  the  nobles,  who  would  not  listen  to  reform  or 
redress  of  grievances,  and  by  their  veto  dissolved  every  diet  in  which 
the  attempt  was  made.  In  his  own  family,  Sobieski  was  teased  and 
tormented  by  his  wife,  a  French  woman  by  birth,  an  ambitious 
domineering  woman,  whom  he  had  not  the  heart  to  restrain.  But 
a  new  storm  was  gathering  to  draw  out  Sobieski's  energies.  This 
time  the  attack  of  the  Turks  was  directed  against  Austria.  The 
Turks  wero  countenanced  by  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  who  wished  to 


humble  the  house  of  Austria  to  the  dust.  A  most  formidable  army, 
commanded  by  the  grand-vizir  Kara  Mustapha,  after  sweeping  over 
Hungary,  in  the  month  of  July  1683,  invested  Vienna,  from  which 
the  emperor  Leopold  and  his  family  had  fled.  Germany,  Italy,  all 
Europe  were  in  consternation.  All  eyes  were  turned  towards  Sobieski. 
The  Polish  king  had  no  reason  to  love  Austria,  but,  as  a  Christian 
prince,  he  determined  to  defend  the  Eastern  bulwark  of  Christian 
Europe  against  the  dreaded  Ottomans.  Having  assembled  at  Cracow 
an  army  of  16,000  men,  he  marched  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and 
was  met  on  the  way  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  other  German 
princes  with  their  contingents,  and  at  length  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  70,000  men.  Having  crossed  the  Danube,  he  ascended  the 
ridge  of  the  Kalemberg,  which  overlooks  the  Austrian  capital.  On 
the  morning  of  the  11th  of  September,  the  allied  army,  reaching  the 
summit  of  the  ridge,  saw  before  them  the  wide-spread  tents  of  the 
Ottoman  host  in  the  plain  below.  On  the  following  day  Sobieski' « 
army  descended  the  mountain  to  attack  the  vizir,  and,  after  a  hard 
struggle,  drove  the  Turks  into  their  intrenchments,  which  were  fortified 
with  great  care,  and  appeared  even  to  Sobieski  too  strong  to  be  forced. 
It  was  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  had  given  up  all  idea  of  attack 
for  that  day,  when  he  spied  the  vizir  sitting  at  the  entrance  of  his 
splendid  tent,  tranquilly  sipping  coffee,  with  his  two  sons  beside  him. 
This  composure  provoked  Sobieski,  and  he  gave  orders  for  an  imme- 
diate attack.  The  Polish  hussars  cleared  the  ditch  and  rode  into  the 
camp,  the  infantry  followed,  and,  after  a  rude  shock,  the  Ottomans 
were  driven  in  a  confused  mass  towards  the  tent  of  the  vizir.  Kara 
Mustapha  attempted  to  make  a  Btand,  but  in  vain  :  at  last  he  fled 
with  the  rest;  and  Sobieski  remained  master  of  the  whole  camp, 
artillery,  baggage,  and  all.  On  the  news  of  the  deliverance  of  Vienua, 
all  Europe  resounded  with  acclamations.  Sobieski  pursued  the  Turks 
into  Hungary,  and  he  experienced  a  defeat  at  Parany,  where  he  was 
\  exposed  to  great  personal  danger ;  but  he  defeated  them  again  at 
Strigonia,  and  at  last  cleared  the  whole  country  of  them. 

Returning  to  his  own  kingdom,  he  found  himself  again  involved  in 
domestic  troubles.  Every  attempt  that  he  had  made  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  Poland  was  thwarted  by  some  of  the  turbulent  nobles  by 
means  of  the  veto  which  the  constitution  gave  to  each.  Sobieski  was 
even  called  a  tyrant  and  traitor  because  he  fretted  at  his  own  impo- 
tence to  do  good  to  his  country.  At  the  close  of  the  stormy  diet  of 
1688,  he  addressed  the  assembly  in  a  sad  and  almost  prophetic  tone  : 
"  What  will  be  one  day  the  surprise  of  posterity  to  see  that  after 
being  elevated  to  such  a  height  of  glory,  we  have  suffered  our  country 
to  fall  into  the  gulf  of  ruin ;  to  fall,  alas  !  for  ever.  For  myself,  I 
may  from  time  to  time  have  gained  her  battles;  but  I  am  powerless 
to  save  her.  I  can  do  no  more  than  leave  the  future  of  my  beloved 
land,  not  to  destiny,  for  I  am  a  Christian,  but  to  God,  the  High  and 
Mighty." 

Sobieski  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  very  fond  of  learning : 
he  acquired  the  Spanish  language  at  an  advanced  age,  amidst  the  cares 
of  his  kingdom.  In  1696  Sobieski  was  euddenly  taken  ill,  and  died, 
on  Corpus  Christi  day,  and  with  him  Polish  greatness  may  be  said  to 
have  expired.    He  was  the  last  of  its  really  patriot  kings. 

(Lettres  du  Roi  de  Pologne  Jean  Sobieski,  publiees  par  de  Salvandy, 
Paris,  1826  ;  Histoire  de  Pologne,  by  the  same  author.) 

SOCl'NUS  FAUSTUS.  The  Socini  were  an  ancient  family  of  Siena. 
Marianus  Socinus,  a  lawyer,  is  highly  extolled  by  ^Eneas  Sylvius, 

I  Pope  Pius  II.,  with  whom  he  was  contemporary.  This  Marianus  had 
a  son  Bartholomew,  whom  Politian  calls  the  Papinian  of  his  age; 
and  also  a  son  Alexander.  Alexander  had  a  son  Marianus  the  younger, 
also  a  distinguished  lawyer,  who  was  the  father  of  Alexander  Socinus 

;  the  younger  and  Lselius  Socinus,  by  Camilla,  who  was  related  to  the 

J  Salvetti  of  Florence.    Alexander  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  a 

I  teacher  of  jurisprudence. 

Lselius,  the  uncle  of  Faustus  Socinus,  was  born  at  Siena  in  1525. 

i  He  was  brought  up  to  the  law ;  but  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
study  of  the  Scripture,  for  which  he  was  qualified  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  and,  it  is  said,  the  Arabic  also. 
Having  detected,  as  he  supposed,  various  errors  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Roman  Church,  he  left  Italy  in  1547,  either  that  he  might  insure 
his  safety,  or  have  the  advantage  of  prosecuting  his  theological 
studies  more  diligently.    He  was  only  about  twenty-one  years  of  ago 

i  when  he  commenced  his  travels,  which  extended  to  England,  France, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Poland.  He  first  visited  Poland  about 
1551,  and  a  second  time  about  1556.  He  finally  settled  at  Zurich, 
where  he  died  in  1562,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  His 
nephew  Faustus,  who  then  happened  to  be  at  Lyon  in  France,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  possession  of  his  papers.  Lselius  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  all  the  great  scholars  of  the  time.  By  his  prudent  con- 
duct he  secured  his  personal  safety  amidst  men  who  were  the  enemies 
of  his  opinions,  which  however  he  communicated  freely  to  his  friends, 
and  principally  to  his  countrymen  who  were  in  voluntary  exile  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany.  He  also  corresponded  with  his  family  in 
Italy,  and  brought  several  of  them  over  to  his  opinions.  Lselius 
Socinus  had  put  various  questions  to  Calvin,  among  other  great 
theologians.  Calvin  declined  to  answer  his  "portentous  questious," 
and  in  a  rough  but  well-meant  letter,  told  him  that  "  if  he  did  not 
timely  correct  this  itch  of  inquiring,  he  would  draw  on  himself  great 
torments."    Calvin's  letter  was  written  in  January  1552;  and  iu  the 
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month  of  October  of  the  next  year,  Sorvctus  was  burnt  at  Geneva. 
This  was  a  significant  comment  on  tljo  words  of  a<l\  ice, 

Faustus  Sociuus,  the  son  of  Alexander  the  younger,  was  born  at 
Siena  in  December  1539 :  his  mother  Agnes  was  the  daughter  of 
Burgesio  Petrucci,  a  distinguished  personage  at  Siena,  and  of  Victoria 
Piccolomiui,  niece  of  Pope  Pius  the  Second.  Tho  parents  of  Faustus 
Socinus  died  young,  and  his  education  was  somewhat  neglected.  He 
himself  complains  that  he  studied  the  liberal  arts  slightly,  and  without 
the  direction  of  a  teacher  :  he  had  learned  nothing  of  philosophy  or 
school  divinity,  and  of  logic  ho  had  only  certain  rudiments,  and  that 
very  late.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  took  refugo  in  Franco,  on  account  of 
danger  which  threatened  hia  family  on  a  suspicion  of  heresy.  On  the 
death  of  his  uncle  Lrclius  he  returned  to  Italy ;  and  being  taken  into 
the  service  of  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  spent  twelve  years  at  tho 
court  of  Florence.  About  the  close  of  this  period  he  began  seriously 
to  reflect  on  religious  matters,  and  finally  determined  to  abandon  his 
country  and  his  favourable  prospects,  that  he  might  occupy  himself 
about  his  own  and  other  men's  salvation.  In  the  year  1574,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-five,  he  retired  to  Basel  to  study  theology.  About  1578  he 
was  invited  into  Transylvania  by  Qoorge  Blandrata,  a  person  of  great 
influence  in  that  country,  to  oppose  the  opinions  of  Franciscus  Davidis 
on  the  power  of  Christ  and  the  honour  due  to  him.  The  two  theolo- 
giaus  lodged  together  in  the  same  house  for  four  months,  but  Davidis 
could  not  bo  prevailed  upon  to  change  his  opinions;  and  as  he  still 
continued  to  proclaim  them  publicly,  he  was  put  in  prison  by  the 
prince  of  Transylvania,  where  he  6oon  ended  his  life.  Socinus  was 
blamed  in  this  matter,  but  without  any  reason ;  for  whatever  share 
any  of  those  who  followed  his  opinions  had  in  the  persecution  of 
Davidis,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Socinus  joined  them. 

In  1579  Socinus  visited  Poland,  and  wished  to  be  received  into  the 
Unitarian  churches  of  that  country,  which  acknowledged  none  but  the 
Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  most  High  God ;  but  as  he 
dissented  from  the  Unitarian  churches  in  some  matters,  his  application 
was  at  first  rejected.  Socinus  however  wrote  in  defence  of  the  Polish 
Unitarian  churches ;  and  he  also  published  his  treatise,  entitled  '  Pro 
Racoviensibus  Responsio,'  in  reply  to  the  work  of  Jacobus  Pala3ologus, 
which  was  entitled  '  Defensio  Verse  Senteutiae  de  Magistratu  Politico.' 
Socinus  maintains  the  doctrine  of  obedience  to  the  sovereign  power  in 
its  most  unlimited  extent,  and  he  instances  as  an  example  of  the  mis- 
chievous teaching  of  those  who  inculcated  the  right  of  resistance  to 
princes,  the  bloody  wars  of  the  Hollanders  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
It  is  singular  that  the  Responsio  was  represented  to  Stephen  Bathory, 
king  of  Poland,  as  a  work  against  government,  a  charge  which  could 
not  well  be  made  against  a  treatise  that  was  directed  against  all  those 
who  maintained  the  right  of  subjects  to  examine  and  pass  judgment 
on  the  conduct  of  princes ;  however,  Socinus  thought  it  prudent 
to  retire  from  Cracow,  where  he  had  lived  four  years,  to  the  estate  of 
a  nobleman  named  Christopher  Morsztyn,  where  he  was  safe.  During 
this  retreat  he  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  his  protector,  by 
whom  he  had  a  child  called  Agues,  who  afterwards  married  a  Polish 
gentleman.  By  this  marriage  Sociuus  became  conuected  with  the 
principal  families  of  Poland,  a  circumstance  which  greatly  contributed 
to  the  influence  which  he  subsequently  obtained.  His  wife  died  in 
1587,  and  his  grief,  which  was  excessive,  was  followed  by  a  severe 
illness.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Cracow,  and  in  the  year  1588  he 
assisted  at  the  synod  of  Brest,  which  is  a  town  on  the  borders  of 
Lithuania,  and  disputed  on  the  death  and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  on  justi- 
fication, the  corrupted  nature  of  man,  aud  with  the  followers  of 
Davidis  and  Budny,  on  the  invocation  of  Christ.  Socinus  was  now 
beginning  to  gain  over  many  persons  of  rank  to  his  opinions,  though 
some  who  were  in  authority,  and  most  of  the  old  ministers,  still 
opposed  him.  It  is  said  that  Securinius  was  the  first  who  maintained 
the  doctrines  of  Sociuus ;  but  Petrus  Stoinius,  a  young  minister, 
became  one  of  the  most  eloquent  expounders  of  his  tenets.  It  was 
during  the  second  residence  of  Socinus  at  Cracow,  and  in  1598,  after 
the  publication  of  his  book  on  the  Saviour,  '  De  Jesu  Christo  Servatore,' 
that  the  populace,  being  stirred  up,  aa  it  is  said,  by  the  scholais, 
pulled  him  from  his  sick  chamber,  and  dragged  him  half  naked  through 
the  streets,  and  he  was  rescued  with  difficulty  by  one  of  the  professors. 
His  property  was  plundered,  and  his  manuscripts  were  destroyed,  one 
of  which  was  against  atheists.  After  this  outrage  he  left  Cracow  for  a 
neighbouring  village,  where  he  died  on  March  3rd,  1(304. 

Socinus  was  rather  tall  aud  slender:  his  forehead  was  lofty,  and  his 
eyes  penetrating ;  he  was  a  handsome  man,  and  of  dignified  appear- 
ance. He  was  abstemious  in  all  things ;  simple  in  his  manners, 
though  grave ;  and  affable  to  all  persons.  He  was  naturally  choleric, 
but  he  had  so  tamed  his  temper,  that  the  mildness  of  his  disposition 
seemed  to  be  a  natural  gift.  His  services  to  the  cause  of  the  Unitarians 
in  Poland,  according  to  his  Polish  biographer,  consisted  in  opening  the 
genuine  meaning  of  Scripture  in  innumerable  places,  and  in  confirming 
by  solid  arguments  those  opinions  touching  the  person  of  God  and 
Christ  which  he  found  in  Poland.  His  biographer  adds,  "As  for  the 
errors  received  from  the  reformed  churches,  which  did,  in  a  great 
number,  aa  yet  reign  in  that  church,  he  did,  with  a  marvellous  felicity, 
root  them  out.  Such  were  that  of  justification,  that  of  appeasing  the 
wrath  of  God,  that  of  predestiuation,  that  of  the  servitude  of  the  will, 
that  of  original  sin,  that  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  baptism,  together 
with  other  misconstrued  doctrines."    With  respect  to  Christ,  Sociuus 


declares,  in  opposition  to  tho  Theses  of  D.ividirf,  "  that  tb'>  man  Jesus 
of  Na/.aretb,  who  is  called  Christ,  not  only  spoke  by  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  but  more  than  prophecy,  for  ho  wai  tho  express  imag<)  of 
God,  in  whom  the  whole  fullness  of  the  godhead  dwelt  corporeally,  so 
that  he  never  used  a  word  in  his  teaching  which  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  uttered  by  tho  mouth  of  God  himself;"  aud,  further,  for  tho 
reasons  which  Socinus  alleges,  "Christ  may  now  justly  bo  called  God. 
inasmuch  as,  by  tho  appointment  of  God,  he  discharges  the  highest  of 
all  functions  and  is  endued  with  divine  power  in  heaven  aud  earth;  ' 
and,  "  that  we  ought,  in  addition  to  keeping  bis  commands,  to  obey 
and  worship  him  as  our  Lord  and  God,  appointed  over  us  by  thu 
Supreme  God,  and  now  reigning  over  us  with  supreme  power.  ' 
(Socini  'Opera,'  ii.,  pp.  801,  8052.) 

Antitriuitarian  opinions  had  been  promulgated  in  Poland  in  1546, 
at  tho  meetings  of  a  secret  society  at  Cracow.  The  works  of  Servctu* 
were  then  read  in  Polaud,  and  Laelius  Socinus,  in  his  visit  to  that 
country  in  1551,  is  said  to  have  propagated  his  doctrines.  But  it  was 
Faustus  Socinus  who  gavo  to  the  antitriuitarian  opinions  a  definite 
form,  and  reduced  them  to  a  system.  He  did  not  form  a  catechu  to, 
though  he  designed  one;  but  this  was  effected  by  Smalcius  and 
Hieronymus  Moskorzewski,  who  collected  aud  digested  the  doctrines 
which  were  established  or  approved  by  Faustus  Socinus.  This  cate- 
chism was  published  at  Rakow  in  1G05,  in  tho  Polish  language.  It 
was  translated  iuto  Latin  in  1609,  and  an  English  translation  appeared 
at  Amsterdam  in  1052.  In  1819,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rees  published  a 
new  English  translation,  with  an  historical  notice. 

The  works  of  Socinus  are  iu  Latin,  and  fill  the  first  two  folio  volumes 
of  the  '  Bibliotheca  Fratrum  Polonorum  quos  Uuitarios  vocant,  Ireue- 
poli,  1656.'  The  first  volume  contains  the  cxegetical  and  didactic 
works  of  Socinus,  aud  the  second  his  polemical  writings.  Socinus 
wrote  in  a  pure  perspicuous  style,  and  the  moderation  with  which  he 
expresses  himself  contrasts  favourably  with  the  usual  tone  of  polemical 
writings  of  that  day. 

('  The  Life  of  that  incomparable  Man,  Faustus  Socinus  Senensis, 
described  by  a  Polonian  Knight,'  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol  vi.,  p.  355 
(this  is  a  translation  of  the  Life  of  Socinus,  prefixed  to  his  works,  by 
Samuel  Przypkowski) ;  Bayle,  Socin  (Fauste)  ;  Krasinski,  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland,  London,  1840;  Socini,  Opera.) 

SO'CRATES,  considered  by  some  the  founder  of  Greek  philosophy, 
was  bom  at  Athens  on  the  6th  of  Thargelion,  01.  77.  4  (B.C.  463). 
His  father,  Sophroniscus,  was  a  sculptor ;  his  mother,  Phsenarete,  a 
midwife.  He  was  originally  destined  for  his  father's  profession,  and 
we  are  told  that  he  made  no  slight  proficiency  iu  his  art ;  statues  of 
the  Graces,  clothed  in  flowing  drapery,  were  exhibited  in  the  Acropolis 
as  his  work.  He  did  not  however  devote  himself  to  this  profession  ; 
he  carried  it  so  far  as  to  earn  a  decent  subsistence  from  it,  but  as  he 
inherited  some  little  property  on  his  father's  death,  he  was  content 
to  devote  the  greater  part  of  his  time  and  talents  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  for  which  he  had  a  strong  natural  inclination.  While 
still  engaged  in  statuary,  aud  much  more  so  after  he  had  given  it  up, 
he  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  iu  reading  all  the  accessible  works  of 
former  and  contemporary  philosophers.  Crito  supplied  him  with 
money  to  pay  the  masters  who  taught  him  various  accomplishments 
at  Athens,  and  he  became  an  auditor  of  most  of  the  great  physical 
philosophers  and  sophists  who  visited  Athens  during  his  time,  espe- 
cially of  Anaxagoras,  who  was  expelled  from  the  city  wheu  Socrate3 
was  thirty-seven  years  old,  his  successor  Archelaus,  and  the  luxurious 
and  accomplished  Prodicus,  of  whom  Xenophon  makes  him  speak  in 
terms  of  the  warmest  affection  ('Mem.,'  ii.,  1,  sects.  21,  24).  In  a 
word,  he  may  be  considered  as  having  received  the  very  best  education 
which  an  Athenian  could  command  in  those  days. 

With  regard  to  his  public  life,  we  know  that  he  served  his  country 
faithfully  as  a  soldier,  according  to  the  duty  of  all  Athenian  citizens. 
During  the  Peloponnesian  war  he  made  three  sevend  campaigns.  In 
the  first  of  these  he  took  a  part  in  the  long  blockade  of  Potichea,  aud 
Alcibiades,  in  Plato's  'Symposium'  (p.  219,  E,  &c.)  gives  a  full 
account,  though  perhaps  rather  a  partial  one,  of  his  extraordinary 
hardihood  and  valour  during  this  long  service.  He  endured  with  the 
greatest  inditt'erence,  hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and  cold  ;  in  one  of  the 
skirmishes  which  took  place,  Alcibiades  fell  wounded  iu  the  midst  of 
the  enemy ;  Socrates  rescued  him,  aud  carried  him  off,  together  with 
his  arms,  for  which  exploit  the  generals  awarded  him  the  civic 
crown  as  the  prize  of  valour  (to  apiWtia) ;  this  however  he  transferred 
to  Alcibiades.  The  scene  of  his  second  campaign  was  Bceotia,  where 
he  fought  for  his  country  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Deliutn.  Here 
he  saved  the  life  of  another  of  his  pupils,  Xenophon,  whom  he  carried 
from  the  field  on  his  shoulder,  fighting  his  way  as  he  went.  On  his 
third  oampaign  he  served  at  Amphipolis. 

On  the  merit  of  his  civil  services  it  is  more  difficult  to  form  a 
decided  opinion.  As  a  member  of  the  deliberative  senate  (Bovkri),  he 
showed  great  firmness  in  voting  against  the  iniquitous  sentence  by 
which  the  victors  of  Arginusae  were  condemned  to  death.  But  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  he  really  belonged  to  the  party  of 
Theramcnes,  who  was  the  chief  mover  in  that  and  other  unhappy 
proceedings.  At  any  rate  he  did  not  leave  Athens  even  wheu  the 
tyranny  of  the  Thirty  had  reached  its  height;  he  was  employed  by 
Uuin  as  an  agent  in  one  of  the  jnost  detestable  murders  which  they 
perpetrated— that  of  Leon,  aud  though  he  did  not  actually  assist  iu 
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seizing  the  fugitive,  his  reluctance  to  do  so  aro?o  probably  from  a 
goodness  of  heart  quite  consistent  with  a  general  adherence  to  the 
party  which  had  selected  hiui  as  their  instrument.  That  Socrates 
favoured  the  aristocratic  or  oligarchical  faction  at  Athens — that,  at 
least,  he  was  not  well  disposed  to  the  democratic  constitution  of  his 
country,  is  proved,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  fact  that  the  indict- 
ment on  which  he  was  condemned  and  executed  was  brought  forward 
by  Anytus,  one  of  the  chief  of  those  citizens  who  assisted  Thrasybulus 
in  restoring  the  old  state  of  things.  We  are  of  opinion  (and  the 
subject  is  one  on  which  many  opinions  have  been  entertained)  that 
Socrates,  though  a  thoroughly  good  and  virtuous  man,  endued  with 
great  self-control,  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  wonderful  amiability  of 
disposition,  and  indeed  with  almost  all  those  qualities  which  obtain 
for  an  individual  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  fellows,  was  deficient 
in  the  higher  kind  of  political  virtue;  that  in  fact  he  was  not  a  good 
citizen,  because  with  every  wish  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  state,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  broaching  theories  at  variance  with  the  first 
principles  of  a  democratic  constitution,  because  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  his  intellectual  convictions  to  bow  before  the  supremacy  of 
public  opinion.  That  in  the  abstract  he  might  have  been  in  the 
right,  while  all  Athens  was  in  the  wrong,  is  not  the  question.  As 
laws,  in  a  democratic  state,  are  made  by  the  majority,  the  voice  of 
one  man,  or  of  a  small  class  of  men,  though  they  may  be  all  philo- 
sophers, will  never  justify  the  speakers  iu  breaking  through  those 
rules,  to  which,  as  members  of  the  body  politic,  they  are  bound  to 
submit.  The  Athenians  were  justified,  by  every  principle  of  law 
which  was  acknowledged  in  those  days,  in  the  sentence  which,  they 
passed  upon  Socrates,  and  it  is  only  matter  of  wonder  that  the  votes 
of  the  judges  were  so  nearly  divided.  An  opinion  generally  unfavour- 
able to  him  had  for  a  long  time  been  prevalent  in  Athens,  and  it  is  no 
slight  evidence  of  this  opinion  being  well-founded,  that  it  was,  in  part 
at  least,  supported  by  Aristophanes,  who  introduced  Socrates  into 
his  celebrated  comedy,  'The  Clouds,'  as  a  mischievous  speculator 
on  matters  of  religion,  and  as  a  corruptor  of  the  youth  of  Athens — as, 
iu  fact,  one  of  the  class  of  Sophists.  Although  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  comedy  just  mentioned  had  no  share  iu  producing  the  con-  j 
demnation  of  Socrates,  it  is  at  least  remarkable  that  the  two  principal 
charges  brought  against  him  on  his  trial  constitute  the  leading  features 
iu  the  satirical  censure  of  Aristophanes.  The  accusers,  Melctus, 
Anytus,  and  Lycon,  state  their  charges  as  follows :  "  Socrates  is 
guilty  of  impiety  in  not  acknowledging  the  gods  acknowledged  by 
the  state,  but  on  the  contrary  introducing  new  deities ;  and  he  also 
does  wrong  in  corrupting  the  youth."  It  would  be  easy  to  confute 
the  arguments  by  which  Xenophon  seeks  to  justify  his  master  from 
these  charges,  and  if  we  only  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the 
Athenians,  we  cannot  wonder  that  a  small  majority  of  judges  were 
compelled  by  their  duty  to  pronounce  him  guilty.  It  does  not  how- 
ever follow  that  he  would  have  been  put  to  death  in  consequence  of 
this  conviction.  But  on  being  called  up  to  receive  his  sentence, 
he  treated  the  court  with  a  contumelious  disdain,  which  was  not 
only  at  variance  with  Attic  law,  but  also  eminently  calculated  to  pro- 
voke his  judges,  who  were  accustomed  to  the  most  humble  and  abject 
demeanour  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  brought  before  them,  and  I 
who  could  ill  brook  the  irony  and  ridicule  of  a  condemned  criminal.  | 
He  was  sentenced  to  death  by  a  much  larger  number  than  those  who 
had  voted  him  guilty.  The  festival  of  the  Theora  gained  him  a 
reprieve  of  thirty  days,  during  which  his  friend  Crito  provided  for  j 
him  the  means  of  escaping  from  prison,  but  he  would  not  avail  him- 
self of  the  opportunity.  His  sentence  was  carried  into  execution  at 
the  end  of  the  month  Thargelion,  01.  95,  1  (b.c.  399).  If  we  may 
believe  the  account  given  us  by  a  friend  and  disciple  of  his,  he  met 
his  fate  with  the  most  heroic  calmness  and  resignation,  discoursing 
with  and  consoling  his  weeping  friends,  even  after  he  had  drunk  the 
cup  of  hemlock,  and  expressing  with  his  last  breath  his  debt  of 
gratitude  to  ^sculapius  for  having  at  length  supplied  him  with  a 
cure  for  all  earthly  ills. 

The  philosophical  merits  of  Socrates  are  less  doubtful  than  his 
political  character.  The  mere  fact  that  he  is  made  the  chief  interlo- 
cutor in  those  wonderful  dialogues  which  contain  the  whole  system  of 
Plato,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  exerted  no  slight  influence  on  that 
great  philosopher,  and  though  he  never  committed  any  of  his  own 
thoughts  to  writing,  he  has  left  indisputable  traces  of  the  important 
iunovations  in  science,  of  which  he  must  be  considered  as  the  real  and 
first  author.  We  have  three  authorities  for  the  doctrines  of  Socrates  : 
Xenophon's  '  Memorabilia  ;  '  the  '  Dialogues  '  of  Plato  ;  and  the 
'  Strictures '  of  AriBtotle.  With  regard  to  the  first  work,  too  much 
reliance  has  been  placed  upon  it  as  a  faithful  delineation  of  the  sayings 
of  Socrates.  It  is  too  much  of  an  apologetic  nature  to  deserve  the 
title  of  a  just  and  accurate  exposition  of  the  doctrines  which  it 
defends ;  and  even  if  Xenophon  had  wished  to  give  a  full  account  of 
the  philosophy  of  Socrates,  it  is  not  possible,  from  all  that  we  know 
of  him,  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  do  so.  His  talents,  such 
as  they  were,  were  all  of  a  practical  nature;  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  toleration  foi  philosophy ;  he  clearly  did  not  understand  the 
definition  of  terms  or  ideas ;  and  at  any  rate  had  not  originality 
enough  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  such  a  thoroughly  original  character 
as  Socrates. 

As  to  Plato,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  never  meant  to  pass  off 


as  his  own  the  doctrines  and  speculations  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Socrates ;  but  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  Socrates, 
whom  he  represents  with  such  dramatic  truth,  must  have  been  a  real 
person,  and  no  creature  of  the  imagination,  and  that  Socrates  must 
have  been  the  philosophical  as  he  is  the  formal  basis  of  all  that  Plato 
has  done  for  science.  If  then  we  seek  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies 
of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  as  exponents  of  the  doctrines  which  their 
master  actually  promulgated,  by  turning  to  the  criticisms  of  Aristotle, 
we  shall  find  that  Plato  gives  us  a  much  truer  conception  of  what 
he  effected  by  his  scientific  labours,  than  we  could  have  derived 
from  Xenophon.  AriBtotle  distinctly  tells  us  that  Socrates  philoso- 
phised about  virtue,  and  made  some  real  discoveries  with  regard  to 
the  first  principles  of  science.  Now  this  is  just  the  philosophical 
basis  which  we  discern  in  the  Socrates  of  Plato.  We  find  him  always 
endeavouring  to  reduce  things  to  their  first  elements,  stripping  realities 
of  their  pompous  garb  of  words,  and  striving  to  arrive  at  certainty  as 
the  standard  of  truth ;  and  we  also  find  that  his  philosophy  is  generally 
applied  to  ethics  rather  than  to  physics.  He  seems  to  have  been  con- 
vinced of  the  unity  of  virtue,  and  to  have  believed  that  it  was 
teachable  as  a  matter  of  science.  In  fact,  with  him  the  scientific  and 
the  moral  run  into  one  another,  for  knowledge  is  the  final  cause  of  the 
will,  and  good  is  the  final  cause  of  knowledge;  hence  he  who  knows 
what  justice  is,  must  needs  be  just,  since  no  one  wittingly  departs 
from  that  which  he  knows  to  be  good. 

Socrates  considered  it  to  be  his  particular  vocation  to  arouse  the 
idea  of  science  in  the  minds  of  men.  This  is  clear  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  insisted  upon  the  consciousness  of  ignorance, 
and  also  from  the  use  which  he  made  of  the  Delphic  response  -yvwdi 
diavriv,  '  Know  thyself.'  "  For,"  says  Schleiermaeher  (in  his  valuable 
paper  on  the  '  Worth  of  Socrates  as  a  Philosopher')  "if  he  went  about 
in  the  service  of  the  god,  to  justify  the  celebrated  oracle,  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  utmost  point  he  reached  could  have  been  simply  to 
know  that  he  knew  nothing ;  there  was  a  step  beyond  this  which  he 
must  have  taken,  that  of  knowing  what  knowledge  is.  For  by  what 
other  means  could  he  have  been  enabled  to  declare  that  which  others 
believed  themselves  to  know,  to  be  no  knowledge,  than  by  a  more  correct 
conception  of  knowledge,  and  by  a  more  correct  method  founded  upon 
that  conception?  And  everywhere,  when  he  is  explaining  the  nature 
of  non-science  (avem<TTr]iJ.o<Tvvri),  one  sees  that  he  sets  out  from  two 
tests  :  one,  that  science  is  the  same  in  all  true  thoughts,  and  con- 
sequently must  manifest  its  peculiar  form  in  every  such  thought ;  the 
other,  that  all  science  forms  one  whole.  For  his  proofs  always  hinge 
on  this  assumption — that  it  is  impossible  to  start  from  one  true 
thought  and  to  be  entangled  in  a  contradiction  with  any  other,  and 
also  that  knowledge  derived  frpm  any  one  point,  and  obtained  by 
correct  combination,  cannot  contradict  that  which  has  been  deduced 
in  like  manner  from  any  other  point :  and  while  he  exposed  such  con- 
tradictions in  the  current  conceptions  of  mankind,  he  strove  to  rouse 
those  leading  ideas  in  all  who  were  capable  of  understanding  or  even 
of  divining  his  meaning."  In  all  the  isolated  particulars  which  are 
recorded  of  Socrates,  this  one  object  is  everywhere  discernible.  His 
antagonistic  opposition  to  the  Sophists  is  one  very  strong  feature  of 
this.  They  professed  to  know  everything,  without  the  idea  of  science, 
or  knowledge  of  what  knowledge  is,  and  as  he  had  that  idea  without 
the  mass  of  acquirements  on  which  they  prided  themselves,  he  was 
naturally  their  opponent,  and  his  strife  with  them  is  carried  on 
entirely  in  thi3  way,  that  he  endeavours  to  nullify  the  effects  of  their 
acquired  knowledge  by  shifting  the  ground  from  the  objects  to  the 
idea  of  science,  whereby  he  generally  succeeds  in  proving  their 
deficiency  in  the  one  thing  needful  to  the  philosopher.  His  irony,  as 
it  is  called,  is  another  remarkable  proof  of  his  devotion  to  his  vocation 
as  an  awakener  of  the  idea  of  science.  The  irony  of  Socrates  has 
been  well-described  as  the  co-existence  of  the  idea  of  science  in  him, 
with  the  want  of  clear  and  complete  views  on  any  objects  of  science — 
in  a  word,  as  the  knowledge  of  his  ignorance.  With  this  is  intimately 
connected  the  indirect  dialogical  method  which  he  invariably  adopted, 
and  which  may  be  considered  as  his  method  of  extracting  scientific 
truth  from  the  mass  of  semblances  and  contradictions  by  which  it  was 
surrounded.  His  dcemonion,  or  secret  monitor,  which  was  a  great 
puzzle  to  his  contemporaries,  as  it  has  been  to  many  of  the  moderns, 
seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  name  which  he  gave  to  those 
convictions  on  practical  subjects  which  sprung  up  spontaneously  in 
his  mind,  and  for  which  he  could  not  find  any  satisfactory  means  of 
accounting,  though  he  felt  himself  constrained  to  follow  in  the  course 
which  they  prescribed,  as  when  he  felt  convinced  of  the  issue  of  an 
undertaking,  or  was  restrained  by  some  secret  misgiving  from  taking  a 
certain  route  on  his  retreat  from  a  disastrous  battle. 

Such  are  the  leading  outlines  of  the  philosophy  of  Socrates,  so  far 
as  they  are  capable  of  being  established  with  any  certainty.  The  im- 
portance of  his  doctrines  is  most  clearly  perceived  when  we  consider 
them  as  they  were  developed  and  applied  by  the  various  schools  which 
acknowledged  him  as  their  founder,  and  especially  as  they  were  carried 
out  by  Plato.  In  all  these  schools,  we  find,  along  with  the  purely 
Socratic  element,  some  foreign  admixture  which  constitutes  the 
diagnosis  of  the  different  systems,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  no  school  of  Socratic  philosophy  merely  adopted  the  principles 
and  method  of  its  great  founder.  A  thoroughly  original  man  like 
Socrates  would  naturally  gather  around  him  all  the  original  and 
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thinking  men  who  fell  in  his  way,  and  his  business  was  best  done  by 
making  them  all  think  for  themselves  and  work  by  themselves  ou 
the  idea  of  science  which  he  had  awakened  in  their  minds.  The 
Socratic  impulse  being  once  communicated,  it  would  take  a  different 
direction  according  to  the  character  and  natural  bias  of  tho  subject.  00 
which  it  operated,  and  though  Socrates  may  bo  considered  as  tho  basis 
of  tho  whole  superstructure,  he  can  have  no  more  claim  to  tho  whole 
merit  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  than  he  is  entitled  to  be  blamed 
for  the  reckless  inconsistencies  of  Aloibiados  or  tho  sollish  policy  of 
Xenophon. 

In  person,  Socrates  was  no  less  singular  than  ho  was  in  manners  and 
dress.  lie  had  largo  projecting  eyes,  a  sunken  nose  turned  up  at  the 
end,  with  wide  dilated  nostrils,  and  a  great  unwieldy  belly ;  eo  that 
his  appearance  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  Silons  and  Satyrs,  whom  he 
also  seemed  to  rescmblo  in  the  sovere  mockery  of  his  ironical  language. 
His  dress  was  coarse  aud  inelegant,  and  he  seldom  woro  shoes.  If  we 
add  to  this,  that  as  he  walked  along  tho  streets  he  strutted  about  in  a 
most  haughty  supercilious  manner,  staring  to  the  right  and  left  at 
everyone  ho  met,  sometimes  stopping  suddenly  in  an  absent  fit  and 
remaining  for  a  considerable  time  fixed  to  the  spot,  wo  shall  not 
wonder  at  the  selection  which  Aristophanes  mado  of  him  as  a  fit  and 
proper  subject  for  the  caricature  of  comedy. 

SO'ORATES,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  was  born  at  Constanti- 
nople towards  the  end  of  tho  4th  century.  He  was  instructed  in 
grammar  aud  rhetoric  by  Ammonius  and  Helladius,  of  Alexandria, 
and  afterwards  followed  the  profession  of  scholastic  or  advocate,  on 
which  account  ho  is  generally  designated  as  Socrates  the  Scholastic. 
He  appears  however  to  have  abandoned  this  profession  in  order  to 
devote  himself  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history.  He  is  generally 
considered  the  most  exact  and  judicious  of  tho  three  contiuuators  of 
the  history  of  Eusebius  [Eusebius]  ;  he  is  less  florid  in  his  stylo  and 
more  careful  in  his  statements  than  Sozomeu  [So/omen]  and  less 
credulous  than  Theodoret.  [Tueodobet.]  He  is  likewise  the  earliest 
writer  of  tho  three,  and  Sozomen  is  supposed  to  have  borrowed  some- 
what largely  from  him.  His  history  extends  from  the  year  306  to 
439  ;  it  has  been  abridged  by  Epiphanius  the  Scholastic  in  his  '  Historia 
Tripartita,'  and  was  published  for  the  first  time  as  a  continuation  of 
Eusebius,  by  Robert  Stephens,  in  fol.,  Paris,  1544.  There  is  a  good 
French  translation  of  it  by  the  President  Cousin.  The  history  is 
divided  into  seven  books;  the  five  last  are  chiefly  composed  on  the 
authority  of  Rufinus  [Rufinus],  and  on  the  relations  he  gathered  from 
eye-witnesses  of  many  of  the  events  he  records.  Tho  two  first  had 
also  been  composed  on  the  same  authority;  but  on  reading  the 
writings  of  St.  Athanasius  he  found  that  Rufinus  had  omitted  several 
of  tho  principal  circumstances  in  the  life  of  this  celebrated  father  of 
the  church.  [Athanasius.]  He  therefore  undertook  the  task  of 
writing  them  anew,  and  took  occasion  of  inserting  several  valuable 
documents  and  formularies  of  faith  which  throw  much  light  on  the 
Arian  hersey. 

Though  the  most  exact  of  the  contiuuators  of  Eusebius,  he  has 
nevertheless  allowed  himself  to  fall  into  error  on  several  important 
points.  For  instance,  he  confounds  the  Emperor  Maximianus  with 
Maxirniuus  (b.  1,  c.  1),  a  mistake  the  more  surprising  as  he  was  a 
native  of  Constantinople,  and  professes  to  relate  the  principal  events 
which  took  place  in  that  city.  "  The  carelessness  of  writers  of  that 
age,"  says  Gibbon,  "  leaves  us  in  a  singular  perplexity  "  ('  History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,'  c.  vii.,  note).  He  is  mistaken 
also  respecting  the  number  of  bishops  who  refused  to  sign  the  creed 
drawn  up  at  tho  Council  of  Nice  (b.  1,  c.  8),  as  it  appears  clearly  from 
the  acts  of  tho  council  and  the  authority  of  St.  Jerome,  Theodoret, 
and  others,  that  there  were  only  two,  not  five,  dissentients,  as 
Socrates  asserts.  His  statements  respecting  a  law  passed  by  the 
Emperor  Valentinian  authorising  bigamy  (b.  iv.  c.  31)  on  the  occasion 
of  his  marriage  with  Justina,  rests  on  no  other  known  authority,  and 
bears  the  semblance  of  a  fiction  rather  than  a  fact.  His  account  of 
church  discipline  has  been  severely  criticised  by  Baronius,  Fleury,  and 
other  Roman  Catholic  writers ;  but  he  has  on  this  point  been  very 
ably  defended  by  Cousin  in  the  preface  of  the  translation  to  his 
history.  "  His  impartiality  is  so  strikingly  displayed,"  says  Wadding- 
ton,  "  as  to  make  his  orthodoxy  questionable  to  Baronius,  the  celebrated 
Roman  Catholic  historian  ;  but  Valesius  in  his  life  has  clearly  shown 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  such  suspicion."  We  may  mention  another 
principle  which  he  has  followed,  which  in  the  mind  of  Baronius  may 
have  tended  to  confirm  the  notion  of  his  heterodoxy — that  he  is 
invariably  adverse  to  every  form  of  persecution  on  account  of  religious 
opinions — Siwyju&c  Si  \iyto  rb  dirwcrovv  Tapdrreiv  tovs  7)Ovxa£ovTa.s  :  "  and 
I  call  it  persecution  to  offer  any  description  of  molestation  to  those 
who  are  quiet."  (History  of  the  Church,  p.  104.)  He  is  however 
very  generally  suspected  of  a  leaning  in  favour  of  the  schism  of  the 
Novatians,  though  he  shows  but  little  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and 
confounds  Novatiau,  who  was  a  priest  of  Rome,  with  Novatian  of 
Africa.    The  date  of  his  death  is  not  ascertained. 

(BUt.  de  VEglise,  traduite  par  Cousin,  vol.  ii.,  Paris,  1775  ;  Fleury, 
Hist.  Ecelts.,  L  xxvi.  c.  49;  Waddiugton,  Hist,  of  the  Church,  London, 
1833  ;  Moreri,  Diet.  Hislorique,  art.  Socrates.) 

SOEUR,  LE,  HUBERT.  This  excellent  sculptor,  a  Frenchman  by 
birth,  according  to  Walpole,  was  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  John  of 
Bologna.    He  came  to  England  probably  shortly  before  1C30,  in 
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which  year  ho  was  then  living  in  Bartholomew  CIobo,  and  a  son  of  hi* 
was  buried  on  tho  29th  of  November  of  that  year  in  Great  St. 
Bartholomew's. 

Le  Socur  must  have  boon  a  man  of  about  fifty  yearn  of  ago  in  1630, 
for  John  of  Bologna  died  in  1 60S  in  Florence  at  au  advanced  ago,  and 
Le  Soeur  must  have  visited  Florence  therefore  about  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century  if  he  were  hits  pupil.  Tho  connection  with 
John  of  Bologna,  who  was  a  native  of  Douay  in  Flanders,  and  bin 
subsequent  connection  with  Rubens  in  England,  seem  to  indicate 
Flanders  as  the  country  of  Le  Soeur  rather  than  France.  Rubens  i* 
said  to  have  designed  the  much  admired  bronze  or  brags  statue  of 
William  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  the  picture  gallery  of  Oxford,  which  was 
executed  and  cast  by  Le  Soeur.  William  Karl  of  Pembroke  was 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  from  1016"  to  1030. 

In  1C33  Lo  Soeur  cast  the  well-known  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  I. 
at  Charing  Cross ;  it  was  cast  in  a  spot  of  ground  near  the  church  of 
St.  Paul,  Coveut  Garden,  but  not  being  put  up  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  great  civil  war,  it  was  sold  by  the  Parliament  to  a  biazier 
of  the  name  of  John  Rivet,  living  at  the  "  dial  near  Holborn  Conduit," 
who  had  orders  to  break  it  into  pieces.  Rivet,  instead  of  breaking  it  up, 
buried  it,  and  it  remained  concealed  until  the  Restoration.  It  waa 
placed  in  its  present  situation  at  the  expense  of  the  crown,  in  the  year 
1674,  by  an  order  from  the  Earl  of  Danby,  afterwards  Duke  of  Leeds. 
The  statue  is  said  by  Walpole  to  have  been  mado  at  the  expense  of  the 
family  of  IIoward-Arundel,  but  it  was  really  made  for  the  Earl  of 
Portland,  Lord  Treasurer.  There  is  a  story  about  Le  Soeur'a  destroy- 
ing himself  when,  after  the  statue  was  set  up,  he  found  that  he  had 
omitted  the  saddle-girth  ;  unfortunately  for  the  truth  of  this  story 
however  tho  saddle-girth  is  there,  and  further,  Le  Soeur  can  never 
have  seen  the  statue  set  up,  as  he  must  have  died  several  years  before 
1678.  The  figure  is  dignified  aud  expressive,  but  the  horse  is  heavy 
and  ia  generally  deficient  in  modelling ;  the  hinder  quarters  are 
especially  void  of  character  and  motion.  The  pedestal  was  made  by 
Grinling  Gibbons.  Walpole  speaks  of  a  bust  at  Stourhead  by  Le 
Soeur  of  Charles  I.  in  bronze,  with  a  helmet  surmounted  by  a  dragon 
a  la  Romaine,  three  feet  high  on  a  black  pedestal.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Vanderdoort's  Catalogue  of  Charles  I.'s  Collection.  Le  Soeur  executed 
many  other  bronze  or  brass  works  in  England,  but  they  are  now  all 
lost  or  destroyed. 

SOLANDER,  DANIEL  CHARLES,  a  celebrated  naturalist,  the 
pupil  of  Linnaius,  and  the  friend  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  He  was  born 
in  Nordland,  in  Sweden,  where  his  father  was  a  minister,  on  the  2Sth 
of  February  1736.  He  studied  at  Upsal,  under  Linnrcus,  and  took  his 
degree  of  M.D.  at  that  university.  After  this  he  made  a  tour  in 
Russia,  and  on  his  return  was  recommended  by  Linnajus  to  go  to 
England.  For  this  purpose  he  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  of  war, 
which  was  suddenly  ordered  to  the  Canary  Isles,  taking  Solander  far 
away  from  his  destination.  He  however  made  the  most  of  it,  for  he 
not  only  shared  the  prizes  taken  by  the  vessel  on  this  cruise,  but 
made  great  accessions  to  his  knowledge  of  natural  history  whilst  at 
the  Canary  Isles.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  England,  which  was  in 
October  1760,  he  was  employed  at  the  British  Museum  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  up  a  catalogue  of  the  collections  in  that  institution.  Three 
years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  natural 
history  department.  In  1764  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  1766  ho  published  a  catalogue  of  the  fossils  presented  to 
the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  Brauder.  In  1768  Sir  Joseph  Banks  pro- 
posed to  Dr.  Solander  that  he  should  accompany  him  in  a  voyage 
round  the  world,  in  search  of  discoveries  in  natural  history.  To  this 
he  assented,  and  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  having  promised  a 
continuance  of  his  salary  in  his  absence,  the  two  naturalists  started 
with  Captain  Cook  in  his  celebrated  first  voyage  round  the  world. 
During  this  voyage,  Dr.  Solander  probably  saved  a  large  party  from 
destruction,  in  ascending  the  mountains  at  Tierra  del  Fuego,  by  ad- 
vising them  on  no  account  to  give  way  to  sleep  when  they  arrived  at 
the  cold  regions.  He  himself  was  the  first  affected  amongst  them,  and 
was  with  difficulty  kept  awake  during  their  perilous  excursion,  which 
was  attended  with  the  death  of  a  negro  and  an  English  seaman,  from 
the  effects  of  the  cold.  They  returned  from  this  voyage  in  1771, 
laden  with  treasures,  which  are  still  in  the  collection  at  the  British 
Museum.  It  does  not  appear  that  Solander  received  any  remunera- 
tion for  his  services  in  this  expedition,  unless  it  was  from  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  whose  munificence  knew  no  bounds  when  forwarding  in  any 
manner  the  study  of  natural  history. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Solander  wished  to  accompany  Cook  on  his 
second  voyage,  but  some  misunderstanding  having  arisen  with  regard 
to  their  accommodation  in  the  vessel,  they  abandoned  the  project. 
On  his  return  from  his  voyage  the  University  of  Oxford  couferred  on 
Solander  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Common  Laws.  In  1773  he  was 
appointed  under-librarian  at  the  British  Museum.  He  died  in  a  fit  of 
apoplexy,  May  16,  1782. 

The  following  papers  were  published  with  his  name  during  hi*  life- 
time : — 1,  An  account  of  the  Furia  infcrnalis,  and  the  disease  which 
it  produces.  It  was  published  in  Latiu,  at  Upsal,  and  appears  to  have 
been  his  inaugural  dissertation ;  2,  Au  account  of  Cardenia,  a  plant 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Ciuchonaceoe,  in  the  fifty-second 
volume  of  tho  'Philosophical  Transactions;'  3,  A  botanical  descrip- 
tion of  the  plant  producing  the  Cortex  Winteranus  or  Magelianicus, 
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published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  '  The  Observations  and  Inquiries  of  a 
Society  of  Physicians.' 

Although  Dr.  Solander  published  little  with  his  name  attached, 
his  labours  were  by  no  means  few  or  of  little  importance.  He  left 
behind  him  a  large  mass  of  manuscripts,  which  are  still  existing  iu  the 
British  Museum,  and  containing,  as  they  do,  a  vast  store  of  informa- 
tion on  all  that  passed  under  his  observant  eye,  they  afford  abundant 
materials  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  subjects  to  which  he 
devoted  his  attention. 

The  arrival  of  Dr.  Solander  in  England  may  be  looked  upon  as  an 
important  era  in  the  history  of  botany  iu  this  country,  as  by  his 
means  the  sexual  system  of  arrangement  of  plants,  which  was  only 
imperfectly  understood  in  Great  Britain,  became  more  widely  ex- 
tended. We  will  not  stop  here  to  inquire  into  the  amount  of  benefit 
conferred  on  botany  by  this  system,  which  is  now  pretty  well  exploded, 
but  from  the  perfect  knowledge  of  it  possessed  by  Dr.  Solander,  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  was  acquired  by  others,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  during  his  lifetime  the  cultivation  of  the  Linna?an  system  had  a 
very  favourable  influence  in  developing  and  extending  a  taste  for 
botany  iu  this  country. 

But  botany  was  not  the  only  department  pursued  by  Dr.  Solander. 
In  1786,  the  important  work  of  Ellis,  on  the  '  Natural  History  of 
Zoophytes,'  was  published,  in  the  preface  to  which  the  editor  thus 
expresses  himself . — "  For  the  arrangements  and  the  descriptions  we 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  Solander,  whose  premature  death  prevented  this 
and  other  valuable  works  from  appearing  in  so  complete  a  manner  as 
they  otherwise  would  have  done,  since  it  must  be  universally  allowed 
that  the  world  suffered  in  Dr.  Solander  the  loss  of  one  of  the  greatest 
naturalists  ever  known,  while  his  more  iutimate  friends  that  of  an 
invaluable  member  of  society." 

SOLA'RIO,  ANTONIO  DE,  called  '  II  Zingaro,'  or  the  Gipsy,  was 
born  in  or  about  1382,  at  Chivita,  in  the  Abruzzi,  according  to  Do- 
minici  ('  Vite  de'  Pittori  Napolitani'),  but  others  have  contended  that 
he  was  a  Venetian.  He  was  a  gipsy  by  birth,  and  in  his  youth  was  a 
sort  of  itinerant  blacksmith.  He  was  not  a  mere  tinker,  a  mender  of 
kettles  and  saucepans,  for  he  is  said  to  have  been  admitted  into  the 
house  of  the  painter  Colautonio  del  Fiore  at  Naples,  on  account  of  his 
skill  in  making  implements  of  iron.  Nearly  the  same  story  is  related 
of  Solario  as  of  Matsys,  the  blacksmith  of  Antwerp.  [Matsts.]  Solario 
fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  Colantonio,  and  she  fell  in  love  with 
him.  Solario  made  proposals,  but  Colantonio  said  that  he  would 
never  consent  that  his  daughter  should  marry  any  one  but  a  painter  of 
reputation  at  least  equal  to  his  own.  The  gipsy  was  not  to  be  thus 
got  rid  of ;  he  asked  to  be  allowed  ten  years  to  study  the  art,  and 
Colantonio,  to  satisfy  his  daughter,  assented.  Solario  became  a  pupil 
of  Lippo  Dalmasi  at  Bologna,  with  whom  he  remained  six  or  seven 
years,  and  afterwards  travelled  through  the  chief  towns  of  Italy  in 
order  to  study  the  works  of  other  masters.  In  rather  more  than  nine 
years  he  returned  in  disguise  to  Naples,  and  having  presented  to  the 
Queen  of  Naples  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  with  the  infant  Jesus  crowned 
by  angels,  and  also  been  permitted  to  paint  a  portrait  of  the  queen, 
Colantonio  was  then  invited  to  view  the  productions  of  the  unknown 
artist,  of  which  he  expressed  the  highest  admiration.  Solario  then 
discovered  himself,  and  soon  afterwards  became  the  son-in-law  of  Col- 
antonio. His  reputation  was  immediately  established,  and  he  was 
much  employed;  especially  at  Naples,  in  painting  altar-pieces,  and  iu 
decorating  the  walls  of  convents  and  other  religious  houses  with 
frescoes.  In  the  fine  expression  of  his  heads,  and  in  the  richness  and 
harmony  of  his  colouring,  he  has  been  compared  to  Titian.  He  is 
also  praised  for  the  graceful  action  of  his  figures,  but  is  said  to  be 
defective  in  the  drawing  of  the  hands  and  feet.  Solario  was  also 
distinguished  as  an  illuminator  of  manuscripts,  especially  Bibles. 
He  died  iu  1455.    Vasari  has  not  included  Solario  in  his  '  Lives.' 

(Dominici,  Vita  de'  Pittori  Napolitani;  Moschini,  Memorie  della 
Vita  di  Antonio  de  Solario,  ditto  II  Zingaro,  Pittore  Viniziano,  Venezh, 
1828.) 

SOLIMAN,  EBN  ABD-AL-MALEK,  the  seventh  kalif  of  the  race 
of  the  Ommiyades,  succeeded  his  elder  brother  Walid  I.  a.d.  715 
(a.h.  06).  He  acquired  high  popularity  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign  by  dismissing  the  various  governors  whom  the  inertness  of 
Walid  had  suffered  to  oppress  the  people  at  their  pleasure ;  and  Kati- 
bah,  the  first  Moslem  conqueror  of  Transoxiana,  who  alone  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  authority,  was  seized  and  put  to  death  by  his  own 
soldiers.  Another  of  his  lieutenants,  Yezid  Ibn  Mohalleb,  reduced 
the  rugged  and  impenetrable  provinces  of  Tabrestan  and  Jorjan,  on 
the  south  coast  of  the  Caspian,  which  had  never  before  been  com- 
pletely subdued.  But  the  principal  military  undertaking  of  his  reign 
was  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  commenced  the  year  after  his  acces- 
sion, by  a  vast  fleet  and  army  under  his  brother  Moslemah.  (Gibbon, 
c.  52.)  The  Saracen  fleet  was  however  destroyed  by  the  Greek  fire ; 
the  strength  of  the  fortifications  reduced  the  siege  to  a  blockade ;  and 
the  kalif  was  preparing  to  lead  a  second  army  to  reinforce  his  brother 
when  he  died  of  a  surfeit  at  Chalcis  in  Syria,  a.d.  717  (a.h.  99),  nomi- 
nating in  his  last  moments  his  cousin  Omar  Ebn-Abd-al-Azez  as  his 
tuccessor,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  sons  and  brothers.  The  reign 
of  Sohman  is  said  to  have  been  the  epoch  of  the  first  rise  of  the 
Barmecides,  who  afterwards  became  famous  as  the  ministers  of  the 
Abbasides, 


SOLIMAN,  EBN  AL-HAKEM,  a  Moorish  chief,  who,  in  the  civil 
wars  preceding  the  extinction  of  the  kalifate  of  the  Ommiyades  at 
Cordova,  possessed  himself  of  the  capital  by  the  aid  of  the  African 
troops  whom  ho  commanded,  and  proclaimed  himself  king  a.d.  1009 
(a.h.  400),  under  the  title  of  Al-Mostain  Billah.  Though  soon 
expelled  by  Mohammed,  one  of  the  Ommiyan  competitors,  he 
recovered  Cordova  in  1112,  dethroning  Hesham  II.,  who  had  been 
replaced  on  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Mohammed ;  but  his  valour 
and  abilities  were  not  able  to  maintain  him  in  his  usurped  authority  : 
the  walis,  or  governors  of  the  African  and  Spanish  provinces,  refused 
obedience ;  and  after  various  changes  of  fortune  he  was  overthrown 
and  Blain,  a.d.  1016  (a.h.  407),  by  Ali  Ebn  Hamid,  wali  of  Tangier, 
who  was  proclaimed  king  in  his  room,  but  speedily  perished  by 
another  revolution.  The  first  discovery  of  the  Azores  has  been 
attributed  to  the  reign  of  this  prince,  on  the  authority  of  a  passage 
in  the  'Geography'  of  Sherif-Al-Edrisi ;  but  it  is  not  very  clear  that 
the  Azores  are  the  islands  there  alluded  to  as  discovered  by  some 
Moslem  adventurers  from  Lisbon.  D'Hurbelot  erroneously  mentions 
Solimau  as  the  nephew  of  Hesham  II.,  whereas  he  was  a  stranger  to 
the  blood  of  the  Ommiyades. 

SOLIMAN  EBN  CUTULMISH,  a  Seljukian  prince  who  founded 
the  fust  Turkish  dynasty  in  Boom,  or  ABia  Minor.  His  father  had 
perished  in  a  revolt  against  Alp-Aralan,  the  great  Seljukian  sultan  of 
Persia ;  and  Malek-Shah,  the  son  of  Alp-Arslan,  was  glad  to  rid  him- 
self of  the  turbulent  ambition  of  Soliman  by  furnishing  him  with 
an  army  for  the  conquest  of  the  west,  a.d.  1074  (a.h.  467).  The 
internal  dissensions  of  tho  Greeks  facilitated  his  progress.  In  a  few 
years  he  had  subdued  nearly  all  Asia  Miuor  except  the  districts  on 
the  western  coast  and  the  isolated  city  of  Trebizond  ;  his  capital  was 
fixed  at  Nicsea,  within  100  miles  of  Constantinople,  and  his  Turkoman 
followers  spread  themselves  all  over  the  country,  which  was  thence- 
forward permanently  lost  to  Christendom.  Autioch  (which  had  been 
held  by  the  Greeks  since  its  capture  by  John  Zimisces  in  908)  was 
betrayed  to  him  (1084)  by  the  son  of  the  governor ;  but  this  acqui- 
sition brought  on  a  rupture  between  Soliman  and  Moslem-Ebn- 
Koreish,  prince  of  Aleppo,  to  whom  the  Greeks  had  paid  a  tribute  foi 
Antioch,  which  Soliman  refused  to  continue.  Moslem  was  defeated 
and  killed ;  but  in  attempting  to  pursue  his  advantage  and  occupy 
Aleppo,  Soliman  was  opposed  and  overthrown  by  Sultan  Tutush, 
viceroy  of  Syria  for  his  brother  Malek  Shah  (whose  vassal  Moslem 
had  been),  and  either  fell  in  the  battle,  or,  as  some  say,  perished  by 
his  own  hand,  a.d.  1086  (a  h.  479).  His  sons  were  however  restored 
by  Malek-Shah  to  the  kingdom  of  Boom,  where  one  of  them,  Kilidj- 
Arslan,  was  reigning  at  the  appearance  of  the  first  Crusaders,  who 
erroneously  call  him  Soliman. 

SOLIMAN  (often  mentioned  with  the  surname  of  Tchelibi,  'gentle 
or  noble,'  which  is  however  the  general  title  of  the  sons  of  the 
Ottoman  sultans)  was  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Bayezid  I.  After 
the  fatal  battle  of  Angora,  in  which  his  father  was  defeated  and  made 
prisoner  by  Timour,  a.d.  1402  (a.h.  804),  he  effected  his  escape  to 
Europe  with  the  vizir  Ali  Pasha,  and  reigned  several  years  in  tran- 
quillity at  Adriauople,  while  the  fragments  of  Asia  Miuor  were  dis- 
puted by  his  three  brothers.  He  was  frustrated  however  in  an  attempt 
to  possess  himself  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  (1406)  by  an  insurrection 
excited  against  him  at  home  by  his  brother  Mousa,  which  recalled 
him  to  Europe.  Mousa  was  defeated,  and  fled  into  Wallachia,  but  he 
returned  in  1410  with  a  fresh  army,  and  Soliman,  surprised  in 
Adrianople,  was  slain  in  his  flight.  Mousa  was  himself  dethroned 
three  years  later  by  Mohammed  I.,  under  whom  the  Ottoman  dominions 
were  reunited. 

Soliman  is  not  generally  included  in  the  list  of  the  Turkish  sultans, 
the  interval  between  the  death  of  Bayezid  and  the  final  establishment 
of  Mohammed  being  regarded  as  an  interregnum.  He  wa3  a  brave 
and  generous  prince,  and  the  first  of  the  line  of  Othman  who  patronised 
literature;  but  his  good  qualities  were  obscured  by  his  excessive 
indolence  and  indulgence  in  wine. 

SOLIMAN  (surnamed  by  the  Turks  Kanooni,  or  '  the  Legislator,' 
and  by  European  writers  '  the  Magnificent '),  the  tenth  and  greatest 
of  the  Ottoman  sultans,  succeeded  his  father  Selim  I.,  A.D.  1520  (a.h. 
926),  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age ;  and  as  he  was  an  only 
son,  his  succession  was  not  disturbed,  like  those  of  his  father  and 
grandfather,  by  civil  wars.  His  first  exploit  was  an  invasion  of 
Hungary  (1521),  in  which  he  captured  Belgrade,  the  key  of  that  king- 
dom, a  conquest  often  attempted  in  vain  by  his  predecessors ;  and  in 
the  following  year  Rhodes,  which  had  defied  all  the  efforts  of 
Mohammed  II.,  was,  after  an  arduous  siege,  surrendered  to  him  by  the 
knights  of  St.  John.  The  suppression  of  a  rebellion  in  Egypt,  and  of 
a  revolt  of  the  Janissaries  (as  a  counterpoise  to  whom  the  corps  of 
Bostandjis  was  instituted),  occupied  the  next  three  years ;  but  in 
1526  Hungary  was  again  invaded;  the  king,  Lewis  II.,  and  nearly  all 
his  army,  slain  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Mohacz,  and  the  whole  kingdom 
overrun  by  the  Turks.  The  Hungarian  crown  was  conferred  by 
Soliman  on  John  Zapolya,  who  received  it  as  a  vassal  of  the  Porte ; 
but  the  rival  pretensions  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria  kindled  the  first  of 
the  long  wars  between  the  sultans  and  the  German  emperors ;  and  in 
1529  Vienna  was  besieged  without  success  by  Soliman  in  person.  A 
war  with  Persia  followed,  iu  which  Armenia  and  Irak,  with  the  cities 
of  Tabreez  and  Baghdad  (1534),  were  subdued  by  the  Ottomans; 
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while  Yemcu  and  tho  Arabian  coast  were  subjugated  by  tlio  pasha  of 
J'Vypt,  aud  armaments  sent  oven  into  (iu/.'iat  to  aid  tin'  Indian 
Moslems  against  the  Portuguese  :  the  lleets  of  tho  vassal  states  of 
Barbary,  under  the  famous  corsair  Khaireddin,  or  Barbarona,  at  tho 
Eame  time  swept  the  Mediterranean,  and  laid  waste  the  Kalian  coasts; 
aud  Croatia  was  conquered  (1537)  after  a  great  victory  over  the 
Imperialists  at  ICssck.  The  Turkish  arms  were  everywhere  triumphant, 
and  the  powerful  friendship  of  Soliman  was  courted  by  Francis  I.  of 
France,  the  alliance  with  whom  (1530)  was  the  first  between  the  Porto 
and  any  Christian  power.  The  death  of  John  Zapolya  (1541)  wrought 
a  fresh  change  in  the  affairs  of  Hungary,  great  part  of  which  was 
seized  by  the  Turks;  Buda  became  the  seat  of  a  pasha;  and  the  war 
continued,  generally  to  the  advantage  of  the  sultan,  till  a  truce  was 
concluded  in  1547,  by  which  Austria  agreed  to  pay  a  tribute  of  30,000 
ducats  for  her  remaining  possessions  in  Hungary.  In  the  same  year 
a  fresh  invasion  of  Persia  led  to  the  capture  of  Ispahan  ;  but  this 
conquest  was  not  long  retained.  The  war  with  the  house  of  Austria 
for  Hungary  again  broke  out  in  1552;  and  Transylvania  was  subdued 
and  made  a  principality  under  the  suzerainte  of  the  Porte.  Persia 
was  again  attacked,  and  Erivan  taken  in  1554  ;  but  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded with  the  shah  in  the  following  year,  which  became  the  basis  of 
all  subsequent  treaties  betwoen  the  two  powers. 

A  great  naval  victory  was  gained  in  1500,  over  the  combined  lleets 
of  the  Christian  powers  at  Djerbeh,  on  the  African  coast,  by  Piali, 
who  had  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  Barbarossa,  to  the  command  of 
the  Turkish  navies ;  and  a  fresh  truce  with  tho  empire  (1562)  left  the 
Turks  in  possession  of  their  Hungarian  conquests.  But  the  martial 
glories  of  Solimau  were  clouded  by  domestic  dissensions.  His  eldest 
son,  Mustapha,  had  been  put  to  death  in  1553,  at  the  instigation  of 
bis  stepmother  Koxalana,  who  was  solicitous  to  secure  the  succession 
for  one  of  her  own  children ;  and  jealousies  of  the  two  surviving 
princes,  Selim  and  Bayezid,  having  ended  in  the  rebellion  of  the 
latter,  he  was  defeated  and  driven  into  Persia ;  but  the  shah  sur- 
rendered the  fugitive  on  the  demand  of  Soliman,  and  he  was  put  to 
death  with  his  children  (1561). 

The  united  fleets  of  the  Porte  and  of  Barbary  had  ruled  the 
Mediterranean  since  the  battle  of  Djerbeh  ;  but  they  were  repulsed 
with  great  loss  in  the  siege  of  Malta  (1565)  by  the  heroism  of  the 
grand  master  John  do  la  Valette.  The  war  in  Hungary  meantime 
continued,  notwithstanding  frequent  partial  pacifications  ;  and  in 
1566  Soliman  headed  his  armies  for  the  last  time  for  its  invasion  ; 
but  he  died  in  his  tent  before  the  walls  of  Szigeth,  September  5, 
1560  (Safar  20th,  a.u.  974),  the  day  before  the  capture  of  the  town, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two  solar  (or  seventy-four  lunar)  years.  His 
only  surviving  son,  Selim  II.,  succeeded  him. 

Though  the  Ottoman  empire  did  not  fully  attain  its  greatest  terri- 
torial extent  during  the  rtign  of  Soliman,  its  military  power  was 
undoubtedly  during  this  period  at  its  greatest  height  and  most  com- 
plete organisation,  and  declined  irrecoverably  in  both  these  respects 
under  his  indolent  and  voluptuous  successors.  The  personal  energy 
of  the  sultan  himself,  and  of  the  ministers  and  generals  selected  by 
him  and  trained  under  his  eye,  maintained  the  efficiency  of  every 
branch  of  the  administration ;  aud  the  Kauoon-Nameh,  or  code  of 
regulations,  which  was  drawn  up  under  his  own  superintendence,  com- 
pleted the  reform  which  his  exertions  had  commenced.  The  finances, 
the  military  fiefs,  the  functions  of  the  pashas  and  other  employe's,  the 
police  and  administration  of  justice,  are  all  treated  at  length  in  this 
elaborate  compilation,  which  long  formed  the  basis  of  both  the  juris- 
prudence and  political  science  of  the  Ottomans.  But  Soliman  was 
not  less  distinguished  as  a  patron  of  literature  and  the  arts  than  as 
a  warrior  and  a  legislator ;  the  erection  of  the  noble  mosque  of  the 
Solimaneyeh,  and  of  numerous  public  buildings  both  in  the  capital 
and  the  provinces,  attest  his  architectural  magnificence;  and  he  is 
the  only  one  of  the  Ottoman  sovereigns  who  facilitated  the  internal 
communications  of  his  dominions  by  the  construction  of  roads  and 
bridges.  He  was  himself  a  poet  of  no  mean  rank  ;  and  the  eucourage- 
ment  which  he  afforded  to  the  employment  of  the  Turkish  language 
in  place  of  the  Persian,  which  the  Ottomans  had  generally  chosen  as 
the  vehicle  of  their  sentiments,  forms  an  era  in  the  literature  of  the 
country.  In  an  age  remarkable  for  the  eminent  greatness  of  the 
monarchs  filling  the  thrones  of  Europe,  few  of  them  equalled  Soliman 
the  Magnificent  either  in  the  union  of  princely  qualities  or  in  the 
glory  and  good  fortune  of  their  reigns. 

SOLIMAN  II.,  a  younger  son  of  Sultan  Ibrahim,  was  placed  on  the 
Ottoman  throne  a.d.  1687  (a.h.  109S),  on  the  deposition  of  his  elder 
brother,  Mohammed  IV.  He  was  nearly  forty-six  years  of  age  at  his 
accession,  and  had  passed  his  whole  life  secluded  in  the  seraglio  and 
occupied  by  the  study  of  the  Koran.  A  prince  thus  unacquainted 
with  active  life  was  little  fitted  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  Imperial- 
ists, who  in  the  last  years  of  the  preceding  reign  had  almost  expelled 
the  Turks  from  Hungary.  In  the  campaign  of  1688  Belgrade  and 
Agria  were  lost;  and  in  1689  the  vizir  Ragib  was  twice  signally 
defeated  by  the  Austrians,  who  peuetrated  into  the  heart  of  Servia  and 
took  Nissa.  An  abortive  negotiation  for  peace  followed ;  but  the 
appointment  of  Mustapha-Pasha  Kuprilu  to  the  viziiat  changed  the 
face  of  affairs,  and  in  the  two  succeeding  campaigns  the  Ottomans 
recovered  Belgrade  and  most  of  the  frontier  fortresses.  Soliman  how- 
ever dic-3  at  Constantinople  in  June  1691  (a.h.  1102),  after  a  reign  of 
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thrco  years  and  nine  months  ;  aud  leaving  no  children,  was  succeeded 
by  bis  next  brother,  Ahmed  II. 

SOLIMF'NA,  FRANCESCO,  Cavalicro,  called  I' Abate  Ciccio,  a  cele- 
brated Neapolitan  painter,  was  born  at  Nocera  do'  I'agani  in  1057. 
Ho  was  originally  Intended  for  tho  law,  but  having  a  decided  taste  for 
art,  he  whh  first  taught  by  his  father  Angelo,  who  was  the  pupil  of 
the  Cav.  Massimo,  aud  studied  afterwards  at  Naples  under  Francesco 
di  Maria,  and  in  tho  academy  of  i'ietro  del  Po.  Solimena  was  one  of 
tho  best  and  most  correct  punted  of  his  time  ;  ho  had  great  versatility 
of  talent  and  executed  works  in  every  style,  and  had  also  very  great 
facility  of  execution.  But  his  stylo  in  all  its  varieties  belonged  to  the 
elegant  and  ornamental ;  his  drawing  is  uniform,  and  In  a  great  degree 
merely  academical;  his  heads  aro  onlygracefu),but  his  light  and  shade 
is  effective;  his  works  however  want  expression,  sentiment,  and 
dramatic  vigour.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Pietro  da  Cortoua  and 
tho  Bologneso  painters,  one  or  other  of  whom  he  generally  made  his 
model.  Ho  died  at  Naples  extremely  wealthy  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  great  reputation,  April  5,  1717,  at  the  age  of  ninety. 

Solimena  was  the  rival  and  at  the  same  time  the  friend  of  Luca 
Giordano,  by  whose  death  in  1705  ho  was  left  without  a  rival,  and  he 
raised  accordingly  the  prico  of  his  pictures,  which  however  in  no  way 
diminished  the  number  of  his  commissions.  His  works,  both  in  oil 
and  fresco,  are  very  numerous;  the  principal  of  them  are  the  frescoes 
of  the  sacristy  of  the  Theatines  of  San  Paolo  Maggiore ;  others,  in  oil, 
in  the  Church  of  tho  Apostle*,  aud  those  of  the  Chapel  of  San  Filippo 
Neri  in  the  church  dell'  Oratorio  :  there  are  likewise  by  him  many 
great  altar-pieces  and  other  pictures  in  oil  in  the  churches  of  Naples 
and  in  other  cities  of  Italy.  His  portraits  likewise  are  very  numerous, 
including  those  of  some  of  the  principal  kings  and  princes  of  his  time. 
Solimena  was  also  a  poet ;  his  sonnets  have  been  several  times  pub- 
lished. He  was  never  married ;  his  large  property,  which  besides 
estates  amounted  to  300,000  scudi,  went  to  his  nephews,  the  eons  of 
his  brother  Tommaso  Solimena,  who  was  a  distinguished  lawyer.  Of 
his  numerous  scholars  the  principal  were  Sebastiano  Conca,  Giaquinto 
Corrado,  Fcrdiuando  Saofclice,  aud  Francesco  de  Mura. 

SOLI'NUS,  CAIUS  JU'LIUS,  a  Roman  writer  of  whose  life  and 
period  nothing  is  known.  It  is  however  certain  that  he  did  not 
write  in  the  Augustan  age,  as  some  have  supposed,  for  his  work, 
entitled  '  Poly histor,'  is  merely  a  compilation  from  Pliny's  '  Natural 
History.'  Indeed  Salmasius  says  ('  Prolegomena ')  that  the  work  con- 
tains nothing  which  is  not  found  in  Pliny,  and  that  he  got  together 
all  that  he  could  out  of  Pliny's  work,  and  put  it  in  his  compendium, 
keeping  the  same  arrangement  and  nearly  the  same  words.  Solinus 
however  never  mentions  Pliny,  though  he  cites  near  one  hundred 
authors.  Salmasius  endeavours  to  show  that  he  lived  about  two  hun- 
dred years  after  Pliny.  The  first  writers  who  mention  him  are  Hieron- 
ymus  and  Priscian.  It  has  often  been  said,  and  e/en  in  very  recent 
works,  that  the  researches  of  Salmasius  prove  that  there  were  two 
editions  of  the  1  Polyhistor.'  But  we  certainly  do  not  need  the  testi- 
mony of  Salmasius  to  this  point,  as  it  is  correctly  observed  in  the 
article  '  Solinus,'  'Biog.  Univ.;'  for  Solinus,  in  his  address  to  his  friend 
Adveutus  (according  to  some  readings)  says  that  the  first  edition  was 
a  hasty  performance,  and  that  it  appeared  undsr  the  title  of  '  Collec- 
tanea Reruni  Memorabilium  ; '  and  that  he  gave  the  name  of  1  Poly- 
histor'to  his  second  and  improved  edition.  The  work  of  Solinus  con- 
tains a  great  variety  of  miscellaneous  matter,  of  which  a  large  part  is 
geographical.  His  style  deserves  no  great  commendation,  but  it  is 
sufficiently  perspicuous.  Some  fragments  of  a  poem  entitled  '  Pontica' 
have  been  attributed  to  him  ;  Wernsdorf  and  some  recent  critics  have 
however  attempted  to  show  that  this  poem  is  the  work  of  Varro 
Atacinus,  but  Wullner,  '  Comment,  da  P.  Ter.  Var.  Ataskii  vita  et 
Script.  Monast.,'  has  fully  met  their  arguments. 

The  first  edition  of  Solinus  is  probably  that  of  Rome  about  1473; 
but  one  also  appeared  about  the  same  date  at  Milan,  edited  by  Bonini 
Mombriti.  The  pains  that  have  been  taken  with  a  work  of  little  value 
are  shown  by  the  number  of  editions.  The  principal  edition  is  that  of 
Salmasius,  2  vols,  fob,  Paris,  1629;  and  2  vols,  fob,  Utrecht,  1689;  a 
work,  says  Morhofius  ('  Polyhistor,'  ii.,  c.  2),  accompanied  with  a  most 
enormous  commentary,  in  which  the  editor  has  collected  all  that  he 
could  find  in  the  ancient  writers  on  the  topics  which  Solinus  discusses, 
aud  has  given  also  his  own  opinions  ;  but  the  editor,  as  usual,  did  his 
work  in  a  hurry,  and  made  various  blunders,  which  a  little  more 
attention  might  have  prevented. 

There  is  an  English  translation  of  Solinus,  by  Arthur  Golding, 
London,  1587  and  1590.  The  title  of  the  former  edition  is,  'The 
Excellent  and  Pleasant  Worke  of  Julius  Ca.  Solinus,  Polyhistor,  con- 
taining the  Noble  Actions  of  Human  Creatures,  &c.' 

SOLI'S,  ANTONIO  DE,  was  born  at  Placenzia,  July  IS,  1610,  of  an 
ancient  and  illustrious  family.  His  parents  sent  him  to  Salamanca  to 
study  the  law ;  but  having  a  natural  turn  for  poetry,  he  gave  it  the 
preference,  and  cultivated  the  muses  with  great  ardour  and  success. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  when  still  a  student,  he  wrote  a  comedy 
called  '  Amory  Obligation'  (' Love  and  Duty  ),  which  was  received  with 
the  highest  applause.  This  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Calderon, 
with  whom  he  was  afterwards  very  intimate,  occasionally  writing  the 
preludes  to  his  dramas.  At  sixand-twenty  Solis  applied  himself  to 
ethics  and  politics,  as  well  as  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of  his 
native  country.    Ilis  great  merit  procured  him  a  patron  in  the  Couut 
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of  Oropesa,  then  viceroy  of  Navarre,  and  who  appointed  him  his 
secretary.  Solis  seems  to  have  taken  particular  delight  in  recording 
the  virtues  of  his  Mrecenas,  whom  he  highly  praises  in  several  of  his 
poems.  On  the  birth  of  one  of  his  sons  he  composed  an  heroic  drama 
called  '  Opheo  y  Eurydice,'  which  was  acted  at  Pampeluna  during 
the  festivities  celebrated  by  the  municipality  on  that  occasion.  In 
1642  Solis  was  appointed  to  a  lucrative  office  in  the  secretary  of  state's 
department,  and  subsequently  raised  to  the  honourable  post  of  secre- 
tary to  Philip  IV.  It  was  then,  and  in  order  to  celebrate  the  birth  of 
a  son  of  this  king,  that  Solis  composed  one  of  his  best  comedies, 
'Triumfos  do  Amor  y  Fortuna '  ('Triumphs  of  Love  and  Fortune  '), 
which  met  with  the  most  brilliant  success.  After  the  death  of  Philip, 
Solis  was  named  to  the  office  of  '  cronista  de  las  Iudias,'  or  first  histo- 
riographer of  the  transactions  of  the  Spaniards  in  both  Indies.  In 
this  capacity  ho  wrote  his  '  Historia  de  la  Conquista  de  Mexico,'  a 
work  which  has  ranked  him  among  the  best  prose  writers  of  Spain, 
and  which  was  greatly  esteemed  at  home  and  abroad.  It  contains  an 
account  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Hernando  Cortes,  written  with 
great  spirit  and  in  very  elegant  style,  though  it  is  deficient  in  the 
criticism  which  belongs  to  a  true  historical  writer.  The  work  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Spaniards  as  the  last  relic  of  their  classic  literature. 
It  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  Madrid  in  1682,  folio,  and  went 
subsequently  through  several  editions,  of  which  the  principal  are  : 
Barcelona,  fol.,  1691 ;  Madrid,  4to,  1777  and  1783  ;  Venice,  4to,  1704  ; 
London,  2  vols.  8vo,  1808.  We  have  an  English  version  of  it  by 
Townsend  (London,  1724),  and  there  are  besides  French  and  Italian 
translations. 

Solis  is  better  known  out  of  Spain  as  an  historian  than  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  yet  he  occupies  a  prominent  place  among  the  poets  of  that 
nation.  His  plays  do  not  display  so  much  invention  as  those  of 
Calderon,  but  his  dramas  are  more  regular  than  those  of  that  poet, 
because  he  was  less  liable  to  be  led  away  by  the  force  of  his  imagina- 
tion. Among  his  comedies,  '  El  Alcazar  delSecreto'  (' The  Castle  of 
Mystery  '),  and  'La  Gitauilla  de  Madrid  '  ('The  Gipsy-girl  of  Madrid '), 
which  is  partly  founded  on  Cervantes's  novel  of  the  same  title,  are 
justly  much  valued.  His  comedy  '  Un  Bobo  haze  Cieuto'  ('One  Fool 
will  make  a  Hundred  ')  has,  with  many  others,  been  imitated  by  the 
French  dramatic  writers.  A  volume  of  Solis's  plays  and  dramas,  in 
all  fourteen,  appeared  at  Madrid  in  1732,  4to.  There  is  also  a  volume 
of  Lyric  Poems  written  by  him  on  various  subjects,  '  Varias  Pocsias 
de  Don  Antonio  de  Solis,'  Madrid,  4to,  1682  ;  and  some  letters  pub- 
lished by  Mayans  in  1732.  At  the  age  of  fifty-six  Solis  entered  into 
holy  orders,  and  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  exercises  of 
devotion.  He  now  renounced  all  profane  compositions,  and  wrote 
nothing  but  some  dramatic  pieces  upon  sacred  subjects.  He  died 
April  19,  16S6.  His  friend  Juan  de  Goyeneche  wrote  an  account  of 
his  life  and  writings,  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  Brussels  in 
1704,  with  the  'History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,'  and  has  been 
prefixed  to  almost  every  subsequent  edition  of  the  same  work. 

SOLI'S,  JUAN  DIAZ  DE,  a  Spanish  navigator,  was  born  at  Lebrixa, 
the  ancient  Nebrissa,  in  the  province  of  Seville.  In  1506  he  sailed, 
in  company  with  the  celebrated  pilot  Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon,  on  an 
expedition,  the  object  of  which  was  to  endeavour  to  find  the  strait  or 
passage  supposed  by  Columbus  to  lead  from  the  Atlantic  to  a  southern 
ocean.  As  no  such  passage  exists,  this  of  course  proved  unsuccessful, 
as  did  also  another  voyage  which  was  undertaken  by  them  for  the  same 
purpose  in  1508.  They  however  explored  the  northern  coast  of  South 
America,  and  are  supposed  to  have  discovered  Yucatau.  On  their 
return  to  Spain,  Solis  and  Pinzon  were  appointed  royal  pilots,  and 
again  intrusted  with  the  command  of  an  expedition  for  the  discovery 
of  new  lauds.  This  time  they  doubled  Cape  St.  Augustine,  and  sailing 
southwards  along  the  coast,  reached  the  40°  of  S.  lat.  However,  on 
their  return  to  Seville  in  1509,  the  court  was  so  much  displeased  with 
the  unprofitable  result  of  the  expedition,  that  they  were  both  deprived 
of  their  offices  and  emoluments,  and  Solis  was  put  in  prison.  In  1512 
Solis  applied  for  and  obtained  permission  to  sail  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery ;  but  as  the  government  would  not  grant  him  any  assistance, 
he  was  obliged  to  raise  among  his  friends  the  funds  required  for  the 
expedition.  After  touching  at  Teneriffe,  he  surveyed  Cape  St.  Eoque, 
then  Cape  St.  Augustine ;  continuing  his  route  to  the  South,  he  dis- 
covered Cape  Frio,  and  entered  the  Bay  of  Rio  Janeiro.  Thinking 
this  to  be  the  strait  in  search  of  which  he  had  sailed,  Solis  took  pos- 
session of  the  northern  coast  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Castile,  and 
gave  the  name  of  Mar  Fresca  (Fresh  sea)  to  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic 
which  lay  before  hiu'.  Proceeding  farther  along  the  coast,  he  saw 
several  Indians,  who  told  him  of  a  river  called  Paraguaya,  i.e.  great 
water,  on  the  banks  of  which  gold  was  said  to  be  found  in  large 
quantities.  Satisfied  with  this  information,  Solis  returned  to  Spain, 
and  having  obtained  the  requisite  leave  to  undertake  the  conquest  of 
the  lands  watered  by  that  river,  he  sailed  on  the  8th  of  October,  1515, 
with  three  caravels,  having  seventy  soldiers  on  board.  On  his  arrival 
at  Bio  Janeiro,  Solis  left  two  of  his  ships  behind,  and  sailed  with  the 
third  in  a  south-western  direction  in  search  of  the  Indians  with  whom 
he  had  conversed  on  his  first  voyage.  He  found  them  ;  but  scarcely 
had  he  lauded  with  the  greater  part  of  his  crew,  when  they  were 
surrounded  and  put  to  death  by  the  Indiaus.  This  catastrophe 
happened  near  a  small  river  between  Maldonado  and  Montevideo, 
which  to  this  day  ia  calk  d  '  El  Rio  de  Solis.' 


*SOLLOC!UB,  COUNT  VLADIMIR  ALEXANDROVICH,  a 
Russian  writer  of  reputation,  was  born  at  St.  Petersburg  about  1815, 
the  son  of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  imperial  court,  who 
was  the  descendant  of  an  old  Lithuanian  family.  After  having  passed 
some  years  as  an  attache"  to  the  Russian  embassy  at  Vienna,  Count 
Sollogub,  returning  to  St.  Petersburg,  made  his  first  appearance  as  an 
author  in  1841,  and  in  1845  wrote  a  novel  which  produced  a  strong 
impression  on  the  Russian  public,  and  has  been  translated  into  several 
languages.  This  novel  entitled  '  Tarantas,'  from  the  name  of  a  peculiar 
Russian  travelling-carriage,  chiefly  consists  of  a  series  of  conversa- 
tions between  two  characters  who  are  the  representatives  of  ancient 
and  modern  Russia,  and  its  principal  intention  seems  to  be  to  raise  the 
country  in  the  opinion  of  its  natives.  The  book  may  have  owed  some 
of  its  reputation  to  its  pictorial  illustrations  which  were  comic  and 
characteristic,  and  some  of  which  are  reproduced  in  the  English  trans- 
lation by  Rosenstraucb,  '  The  Tarantas,  Travelling  impressions  of 
young  Russia,  with  eight  illustrations,'  London,  1850.  It  must  be 
observed  however  that  while  the  original  consists  of  twenty  chapters, 
the  English  translation  contains  only  sixteen,  four  having  been  uncere- 
moniously retrenched,  apparently  with  the  sole  view  of  shortening  the 
volume.  A  complete  translation  in  German  is  given  in  Lippert's 
'  Nordisches  Novellcnbuch.'  Sollogub  wrote  also  some  other  novels, 
edited  a  collection  of  poems  and  essays  entitled  '  Vchera  i  Segodnia ' 
('Yesterday  and  to-day'),  and  produced  some  plays,  one  of  them  ' Bieda 
od  niezhnago  Serdtsa'  ('  The  Sorrows  of  a  Soft  Heart'),  in  1850.  In 
the  same  year  ho  received  an  appointment  as  State  Counsellor  in  the 
government  of  Transcaucasia  under  Count  Vorontsov  or  Woronzow, 
and  has  since  resided  at  Tiflis,  where  he  has  communicated  some 
articles  of  value  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Caucasian  branch  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Geographical  Society.  With  some  spirit  and  liveliness 
Count  Sollogub's  best  works  do  not  rise  above  the  level  of  the  clever 
fashionable  novel. 

SOLOMON,  the  son  of  David  and  Bathsheba,  was  born  in  the 
year  B.C.  1033,  and  was  named  by  God,  through  the  prophet 
Nathan,  "Jedidiah,"  that  is,  "beloved  of  the  Lord.''  (2  Sam.,  xii. 
24,  25.)  In  the  old  age  of  David,  his  son  Adonijah  attempted  to 
seize  the  kingdom,  upon  which  David  had  Solomon  proclaimed  and 
anointed  king,  B.C.  1015.  (1  Kings,  i. ;  1  Chron.,  xxiii.)  In  the  same 
year  David  died,  after  giving  certain  charges  to  Solomon.  (1  Kings, 
ii.)  The  first  acts  of  Solomon  were  to  punish  the  enemies  of  David, 
especially  Adonijah  and  his  adherents.  He  then  contracted  a  close 
alliance  with  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  whose  daughter  he  married. 
Being  thus  strengthened  iu  his  kingdom,  he  assembled  all  the  congre- 
gation of  Israel  at  Gibeon,  where  the  Tabernacle  stood,  and  offered 
burnt  offerings  to  God.  In  the  same  night  God  appeared  to  him,  and 
commanded  him  to  ask  what  he  would.  Solomon  asked  for  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  that  he  might  judge  the  people.  God  was  pleased 
with  the  request,  and  promised  him  not  only  the  wisdom  which  he 
asked,  but  also  riches  and  long  life,  and  power  over  his  enemies. 
Solomon's  wisdom  was  soon  displayed  in  his  decision  of  a  singular 
case  which  came  before  him  for  trial.    (1  Kings,  iii.  ;  2  Cbron.  i.) 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  now  at  its  highest  pitch  of  prosperity 
and  extent.  It  reached  from  Egypt  and  the  borders  of  the  Philistines 
to  the  Euphrates,  and  southward  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea. 
With  the  neighbouring  kings  of  Egypt  and  Tyre,  which  city  then  held 
the  supremacy  of  Phoenicia,  Solomon  was  in  close  alliance.  The 
people  of  Israel  were  very  numerous  and  prosperous,  and  enjoyed 
profound  peace ;  and  the  court  of  Solomon  was  maintained  on  a  scale 
of  the  greatest  splendour,  which  was  supported  by  the  encouragement 
he  gave  to  commerce,  by  which  "  he  made  silver  and  gold  as  stones, 
and  cedar-trees  made  he  as  the  sycamore-trees  that  are  in  the  vale  for 
abundance."  The  fame  of  his  wisdom  spread  abroad,  and  people  and 
kings  came  from  all  countries  to  hear  it,  for  "  he  spake  three  thou- 
sand proverbs,  and  his  songs  were  a  thousand  and  five.  And  he  spake 
of  trees,  from  the  cedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop 
that  springeth  out  of  the  wall :  he  spake  also  of  beasts  and  of  fowl, 
and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes."  (1  Kings,  iv.,  x. ;  2  Chron.  ii. 
13-17 ;  ix.) 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign,  having  secured  the  co- 
operation of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  he  began  to  build  the  Temple  of 
God  at  Jerusalem,  for  which  David  had  already  formed  a  plan  and 
collected  treasures,  but  which  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  build 
because  he  was  a  man  of  blood.  (1  Chron.,  xxii.,  xxviii.)  In  seven 
years  (B.C.  1005)  the  building  was  finished  and  dedicated  to  God.  (1 
Kings,  v.,  viii. ;  2  Chron.,  ii.-vii.)  On  this  occasion  God  appeared  to 
Solomon  in  a  vision  the  second  time,  and  promised  that  if  he  con- 
tinued in  piety  and  tiprightness,  his  family  should  be  established  on 
the  throne ;  but  that  if  he  or  his  children  should  fall  into  idolatry, 
Israel  should  be  cut  off  out  of  their  land,  and  both  they  and  the 
Temple  itself  should  be  made  a  proverb  and  by-word  among  all 
people.    (1  Kings,  ix.  1-9;  2  Chron.,  vii.  12-22.) 

Josephus  ('  Antiq.,'  viii.  2,  8)  states  that  copies  of  the  letters  which 
passed  between  Solomon  and  Hiram  concerning  the  building  of  the 
Temple  were  preserved  iu  his  day  among  the  archives  of  Tyre. 

Solomon  adorned  Jerusalem  with  other  magnificent  buildings.  He 
built  a  palace  for  himself,  which  took  thirteen  years  to  complete ;  and 
another  palace,  which  was  called  the  House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon, 
probably  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  cedar  used  in  it,  with  porti- 
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coos  where  lie  sat  in  judgment ;  and  also  n  palace  for  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh.  (1  Kings,  vii.  1-12;  2  Chron.,  viii.  1.)  lie  iiIho 
built  several  cities,  :in<l  among  tlioin  Tadmor  in  tlio  wilderness,  which 
was  afterwards  called  Palmyra ;  but  tho  splendid  rains  which  still 
exist  bi  lling  to  tho  ago  of  the  Roman  ompiro.  (1  Kings,  ix.  1519; 
2  Chron.,  viii.,  1-6.)  Iu  all  these  buildings  he  used  as  workmen  the 
descendants  of  the  Canaanitcs  who  remained  in  the  laud,  whom  also 
he  made  to  pay  a  tribute :  the  Israelites  ho  employed  in  his  armies, 
and  in  superintending  the  works.  (1  Kings,  ix.  20-23 ;  2  Chron., 
viii.,  7-10.)  Ho  built  a  navy  at  Eziou-geber,  which  brought  him  the 
produce  of  Arabia  and  India.  (1  Kings,  ix.  2G-28  ;  x.  11,  12;  2 
Chrou.,  viii.  17-18.)  [Oram.]  He  had  also  another  navy  in  tho 
Mediterranean,  in  company  with  a  navy  of  Hiram,  which  made  a 
voyage  to  Tarshish  every  three  years,  bringing  gold,  silver,  ivory, 
apes,  and  peacocks.  (1  Kings,  x.  22,  23;  2  Chron.,  ix.  21.)  From 
Egypt  he  imported  horses  and  linen-yarn.    (1  Kings,  x.  28,  29.) 

While  Solomou  was  thus  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  he  received 
a  visit  from  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  or  Saba,  in  Ethiopia,  who  had  heard 
of  his  wisdom  and  came  to  prove  it  with  hard  questions,  to  which 
Solomon  gave  such  answers  that  she  confessed  that  the  half  of  his 
wisdom  had  not  been  told  her,  and  departed  after  an  exchange  of 
presents.    (1  Kings,  x.;  Matt.  ii.  42.) 

Sjlomon's  prosperity  was  at  length  too  much  for  him.  Among  his 
magnificent  establishments  was  a  large  harem,  composed,  iu  direct 
opposition  to  the  divine  command,  of  women,  from  the  remnant  of 
idolatrous  nations  of  Canaan.  These  women  seduced  him  into  idolatry, 
as  a  punishment  for  which  God  threatened  to  divide  his  kingdom  after 
his  death :  and  eveu  during  his  life  signs  were  given  of  the  coming 
calamity  in  the  rebellion  of  Hadad  the  Edomite,  Rezon  king  of  Syria, 
and  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  afterwards  became  king  of  the 
ten  revolted  tribes  of  Israel.    (1  Kings,  xi. ;  Nehem.,  xiii.  26.) 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  threat  had  the  effect  of  recovering 
Solomon  from  his  idolatry,  and  that  he  then  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Ecclesiastes  his  confessions  of  the  vanity  of  wordly  wisdom,  riches, 
and  honour.  This  supposition  is  rather  favoured  by  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  narrative  in  the  book  of  Kings,  and  by  that  of  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes  itself.  Among  the  other  works  ascribed  to  him 
are  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  of  which  he  must  be  regarded  as  the 
compiler  rather  than  tho  author,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  the  Psalms  lxxii.  and  exxvii.,  and  also  a  collection  of 
eighteen  psalms  entitled  '  The  Psalter  of  Solomon,'  which  was  found 
in  Greek,  iu  the  library  at  Augsburg,  by  Schott,  and  translated  into 
Latin  by  De  la  Cerda,  and  which  arc  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
composition  of  some  Hellenistic  Jew,  in  imitation  of  the  Psalms  of 
David.  Other  writings  ascribed  to  Solomon  are  mentioned  by  Suidas 
s.  v.  'EffKi'os),  by  Euseb.  ('  Praepar.  Evang.,'  ix.  31).  See  also  Fabric, 
'  Cod.  Pseudepigraph.,'  I.  914,  &c. ;  1014,  &c. ;  Bartolocc,  '  Bibl. 
Itabb.,'  i.  490,  &c.  Solomon  died  in  the  year  975  B.C.,  after  a  reigu  of 
forty  years.    (1  Kings,  xi.  42,  43  ;  2  Chron.,  ix.  30,  31.) 

The  reign  of  Solomon  was  the  period  of  the  highest  prosperity  of 
Israel  and  the  commencement  of  its  decline,  both  in  its  religious  and 
civil  state.  At  its  commencement  the  kingdom  had  reached  its 
utmost  boundaries,  and  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  profound  peace  and 
plenty,  and  the  Temple  of  God  was  built  and  dedicated  ;  but  before  its 
close  the  king  had  turned  idolator,  rebellion  had  broken  out,  and  the 
kingdom  was  on  the  eve  of  a  partition.  The  causes  of  this  decline 
are  obvious.  They  were  in  part  judicial,  for  in  the  magnificent  esta- 
blishments of  Solomon,  especially  in  his  treasures,  his  horses  and 
chariots,  and  his  concubines,  he  had  transgressed  the  fundamental 
law  which  defined  the  duties  of  the  king.  [Moses,  vol.  iv.  col.  363.] 
But  natural  causes  also  may  easily  be  found.  The  government  of 
Solomon  was  calculated  rather  to  promote  the  splendour  of  the  court 
than  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  The  wealth  derived  from  com- 
merce went  into  the  king's  treasury,  aud  the  people  were  even  taxed 
in  addition.  (1  Kings,  xii.  4,  10,  11.)  The  court  set  the  example  of 
luxury,  which  weakened  and  depraved  the  whole  nation,  besides 
training  up  that  race  of  insolent  young  nobles  whose  bad  advice  to 
Rehoboam  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  partition  of  the  kingdom. 
(1  Kings,  xii.  6-11.)  The  subject  nations  were  of  course  ready,  espe- 
cially after  forty  years  of  peace,  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  it  has  even 
been  doubted  whether  the  splendid  scale  on  which  Solomon  established 
the  Temple  worship  was  likely  to  support  the  national  religion.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  this  period  of  the  history  of  Israel  must  be 
regarded  as  far  less  solid  than  splendid. 

Solomon  has  always  had  an  extensive  fabulous  reputation  in  the 
East.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Josephus  magical  powers  were  ascribed 
to  him  ('Antiq.,'  viii.  2,  5;  comp.  Origen,  'Ad  Matth.,'  xxvi.  63; 
Kicet.  Chon.,  '  AnnaL,'  iv.  7).  The  similar  traditions  of  the  Arabians 
concerning  him  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Lane, '  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,'  Index,  under  Suleymdn  Ibn  Daood. 

SOLON,  son  of  Execestides,  and  a  descendant  of  the  royal  house 
of  Codrus,  was  born  about  B.C.  638,  in  the  island  of  Salamis.  His 
father  is  said  to  have  considerably  diminished  his  property  by  his 
liberality,  and  that  Solon  in  his  youth  engaged  in  mercantile  under- 
takings iu  order  to  better  his  circumstances.  For  this  purpose,  or, 
according  to  others,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  he 
visited  various  countries.  Tho  time  when  he  returned  and  settled  at 
Athens  is  not  quite  clear,  but  it  seems  very  probable  that  it  was  soon 


after  tho  Cylonian  conspiracy  (n.O.  C12),  when  ho  milft  have  been 
about  twenty  six  yean  old.  Athens  at  this  tinio  wui  in  a  deplorable 
condition  :  it  was  distracted  by  internal  feuds,  and  unable  to  maintain 
itself  against  its  hostile  neigh  hours.  It  had  shortly  before  been 
deprived  of  tho  island  of  Salamis  by  the  Megarians,  and  in  the  ensuing 
war  Athens  had  sull'ored  such  louses  that  at  la*t  a  decree  was  made 
that  any  one  who  ventured  to  propose  the  continuance  or  renewal  of 
the  war  should  be  punished  with  death.  (Plut.,  '.Sol.,'  H  ;  Oiog.  Lif.-rt, 
i.  45.)  Solon,  indignant  at  the  humiliation  of  Athens  and  the  pusil- 
lanimity of  her  citizens,  devised  a  plan  by  wliich  he  hoped  to  rouse 
tho  Athenians  to  renewed  activity  without  incurring  the  penalty  of 
tho  law.  Being  endowed  by  nature  with  considerable  poetical  talents, 
as  appears  from  the  fragments  of  his  works,  he  composed  an  elegy 
upon  the  loss  of  Salamis  (Miiller,  '  Hist,  of  the  Lit.  of  Ancient  Greece,' 
i.,  p.  117),  and  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  madman,  he  rushed  into 
tho  Agora,  where  a  crowd  soon  gathered  around  him.  Here  he  recited 
his  poem  to  the  multitude,  and  its  inspiriting  influence,  together  with 
the  probably  preconcerted  assistance  of  some  of  his  friendx,  had  such 
an  effect  upon  the  people,  that  they  not  only  repealed  the  law  respect- 
ing Salamis,  but  resolved  to  try  once  more  to  recover  that  island. 
Solon  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  forces,  and  led  thcrn  to 
victory  by  a  stratagem  which  is  differently  described  by  ancient 
writers.  (Plut.,  'Sol.,'  8,  9.)  All  the  Megarians  in  Salamis  were 
either  slain  or  dismissed  to  their  homes,  and  Salamis  again  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  This  successful  undertaking,  in  which 
the  Athenians  also  appear  to  have  gained  possession  of  Kisaca,  raised 
Solon  to  a  very  high  degree  of  popularity.  Iu  the  war  between 
Delphi  and  Cirrha  (about  B.C.  COO),  Solon  advised  the  Athenians  to 
support  the  former  city  against  the  sacrilegious  Cirrlncans.  Hia 
advice  was  followed  and  crowned  with  success,  for  Cirrha  was 
destroyed,  and  Solon's  fame  now  spread  through  all  Greece. 

In  consequence  of  the  massacre  of  the  friends  of  Cylon,  notwith- 
standing their  having  taken  refuge  in  the  temples  and  at  the  altars  of 
the  gods,  the  republic  was  at  this  time  divided  between  two  parties, 
which  were  as  much  the  result  of  religious  fears  and  scruples  as  of  the 
political  state  of  the  country.  A  part  of  the  Athenians  were  enraged 
against  Megacles  and  his  associates  for  their  violation  of  all  religious 
feelings,  and  the  surviving  friends  of  Cylon  did  their  utmost  to  foster 
this  hostility  against  their  enemies.  The  Megaclids  were  looked  upon 
as  a  cursed  race,  aud  the  Cylonids  were  gaining  fresh  strength  every 
day.  It  was  evident  that  peace  could  not  be  restored  until  the  Mega- 
clids had  atoned  for  their  crime,  aud  delivered  the  city  from  the 
curse  they  appeared  to  have  brought  upon  it.  Solon,  who  appears  to 
have  belonged  to  neither  party,  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  his 
fellow-citizens  ;  and  when  the  dissensions  had  reached  their  highest 
pitch,  he  persuaded  the  Megaclids  to  submit  their  case  to  the  decision 
of  a  commission  of  300  persons  to  be  chosen  from  among  the  nobles. 
The  sentence  of  this  court  was  that  the  surviving  Megaclids  should 
be  sent  into  exile,  and  that  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  should 
be  taken  from  their  graves  and  be  carried  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
Attica.  During  these  troubles  at  Athens  the  Megarians  renewed  their 
attempts  upon  Salamis  with  success.  Both  the  Megarians  however 
and  tbe  Athenians  were  unwilling  to  engage  again  in  a  long  and 
tedious  warfare,  aud  both  agreed  to  request  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
appoint  a  commission  of  five  men  to  investigate  the  claims  of  the  two 
states.  Solon,  who  was  the  spokesman  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians, 
established  by  various  means  the  legitimacy  of  the  claims  of  his> 
country,  which  thus  again  came  into  the  possession  of  Salamis. 
(Plut.,  'Sol.,'  10,  12 ;  Diog.  Laert.,  i.  4S.) 

Notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the  Megaclids  from  Athens,  the 
party  feuds  continued  to  rage  as  before.  For  besides  the  religious 
scruples  arising  from  the  crime  of  the  Megaclids,  which  still  seemed 
to  call  down  the  divine  wrath  upon  the  city,  there  were  other  causes, 
which  could  only  be  removed  by  a  reform  of  the  constitution.  This 
however  could  not  be  effected  with  any  degree  of  success,  unless  all 
religious  fears  and  apprehensions  were  allayed  by  a  complete  purifi- 
cation of  the  city.  This  was  done  by  Epimenides  of  Crete,  whom  the 
Athenians  invited  for  this  purpose.  The  way  was  thus  prepared  for 
the  legislation  of  Solon. 

The  three  ancient  local  divisions  of  the  country — the  lowlanders 
(IleSiers.  or  ne5ia7oi),  highlanders  (Sidicpioi),  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  (Udpa\oi) — formed  three  distinct  political  parties  ;  the  high- 
landers  being  the  most  democratical,  the  lowlanders  the  most 
oligarchical,  and  the  men  of  the  coast,  who  took  a  middle  course, 
wishing  to  reconcile  the  two  other  parties.  Besides  these  political 
parties,  a  struggle  was  going  on  between  the  wealthy  and  the  poor. 
Many  of  the  latter  had  not  only  lost  their  property,  but,  not  being 
able  to  pay  their  creditors,  had  become  the  bondsmen  of  their 
wealthy  oppressors,  and  some  had  even  been  sold  as  slaves  into  foreign 
countries.  (Plut.,  'Sol.,'  13.)  The  most  moderate  and  wisest  among 
the  Athenians  saw  that  this  state  of  things  could  not  last,  and  that  if 
no  remedy  was  applied  the  time  would  soon  come  when  the  people 
would  take  the  power  into  their  own  hands.  Solon  appeared  to  be  the 
only  man  who  was  impartial  and  skilful  enough  to  mediate  between 
the  hostile  parties.  In  the  year  B.C.  594  he  was  invested  with  the 
office  of  archon,  and  requested  to  act  as  mediator  and  to  frame  a  new 
code  of  laws.  Iu  considering  the  legislation  which  he  undertook,  it 
should  constantly  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  received  from  both  parties 
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full  power  to  arbitrate  between  them  ;  and  be  acted  in  tbe  name  and 
on  behalf  of  his  country.  The  sincerity  with  which  he  acted  is  mani- 
fest from  the  fact  that  he  resisted  all  temptations  and  exhortations  of 
his  friends  to  make  himself  tyraut  of  Athens,  which  he  might  undoubt- 
edly have  done  without  much  difficulty,  and  that  he  himself  lost  a 
considerable  part  of  his  property  by  his  own  legislation. 

The  legislation  of  Solon  consisted  of  two  main  parts  :  the  one 
embraced  those  measures  by  which  he  intended  to  remove  the  evils 
under  which  the  republic  was  actually  labouring ;  the  object  of  the 
6econd  was  to  establish  the  constitution  upon  such  a  basis  as  would 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  evils.  The  first  step  he  took  was  to 
relieve  those  who  were  oppressed  by  debts.  This  was  done  in  a 
manner  which  did  not  cause  too  great  loss  to  the  rich,  and  was  yet  a 
great  relief  to  the  poor,  by  a  measure  called  o-eiadxOeta,  or  a  disburden- 
ing ordinance,  by  which  he  not  only  established  a  reduction  of  the  rate 
of  interest  (which  was  probably  made  retrospective),  but  also  lowered 
the  standard  of  the  silver  coinage  in  such  a  manner  that  73  old 
drachma)  became  worth  100  new  ones.  (Plut ,  '  Sol.,' 15.)  He  also 
released  the  pledged  lands,  aud  restored  them  to  their  owners,  but  it  is 
not  clear  whether  this  was  effected  by  a  particular  measure,  or  whether 
it  was  included  in  his  disburdening  ordinance.  Those  citizens  who 
had  been  enslaved  by  their  creditors  were  restored  to  freedom,  and 
those  who  had  been  sold  into  foreign  countries  seem  to  have  recovered 
their  liberty  at  the  expense  of  those  who  had  sold  them.  Finally,  the 
law  which  gave  to  the  creditor  a  right  to  the  person  of  his  insolvent 
debtor  was  abolished.  Some  of  the  ancient  writers  state  that  he 
caucelled  all  debts,  but  the  best  authorities  do  not  mention  any  such 
measure,  which  is  the  inoie  improbable,  as  wo  read  that  the  most 
violent  democrats,  who  would  certainly  have  been  pleased  with  it, 
were  not  satisfied  with  his  disburdening  ordinance.  If  we  except  the 
extreme  of  both  parties,  the  relieving  measures  of  Solon  were  received 
with  universal  approbation,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  gods  for 
the  happy  change.  Thus  encouraged,  Solon  proceeded  to  the  second 
and  more  difficult  part  of  his  task.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
abolish  the  bloody  laws  of  Draco,  with  the  exception  of  those  relating 
to  murder.  The  characteristic  feature  of  his  new  constitution  was, 
that  he  substituted  property  for  birth  as  a  title  to  the  honours  and 
■offices  of  the  state.  The  change  brought  about  by  this  new  standard 
could  not  at  first  be  great,  as  the  eupatrids  were  undoubtedly  the 
wealthiest  citizens.  According  to  their  property,  he  divided  the  whole 
population  of  Attica  into  four  classes,  aud  regulated  their  political 
rights  and  duties  according  to  the  amount  of  their  income  from  their 
lauded  property.  The  first  class  comprised  all  those  citizens  whose 
estates  yielded  a  yearly  income  of  500  raedimni  (a  medimnus  is  a 
bushel,  six  pints  and  a  fraction)  of  dry  or  liquid  produce,  whence  they 
ere  called  ■jrevTaKocrio/xeSi/j.i'ot  ;  the  second,  those  who  had  300  medimni, 
and  could  keep  a  war-horse,  whence  they  were  called  (Weir,  and 
formed  the  Athenian  cavalry;  the  third  contaiued  those  whose  estates 
yielded  200  medimni.  They  were  called  (tvyirai,  from  the  yoke  of 
cattle  for  tbe  cultivation  of  their  fields,  and  formed  the  heavy-armed 
infantry  in  the  Athenian  armies.  All  the  remaining  population  whose 
iucome  did  not  amount  to  200  medimni  constituted  the  fourth  class, 
with  the  name  of  dyjres,  that  is,  hired  labourers,  who  were  excluded 
from  all  the  offices  of  the  state,  and  formed  the  light-armed  infantry 
in  the  armies,  as  subsequently  they  also  manned  the  fleets.  They  hud 
however  the  right  of  voting  in  the  popular  assembly,  as  well  as  the 
exercise  of  the  judicial  power,  which  Solon  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  The  archonship  and  the  other  great  civil  and  military  offices, 
which  had  before  been  held  by  the  nobles  alone,  became  now  ac- 
cessible to  all  the  citizens  contained  in  the  first  class,  while  the 
second  and  third  classes  had  access  to  all  the  minor  offices.  The 
public  burdens  were  distributed  according  to  the  classes ;  but  as  the 
lower  classes  had  fewer  political  rights  than  the  higher,  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  necessities  of  the  state  were  for  the  lower  classes  pro- 
portionately light,  for  the  second  and  third  classes  were  not  taxed 
according  to  the  real  value  of  their  property,  but  that  of  the  second 
class  was  reduced  by  one  sixth,  and  that  of  the  third  class  by  one-third 
below  its  real  value.  (Bockh,  '  Staatshaush,'  ii.,  p.  29,  &c.)  The  fourth 
class  was  altogether  exempted  from  direct  taxes.  This  distribution 
of  power  and  duties  was,  as  Solon  himself  expressed  it,  intended  to 
give  to  the  people  as  much  power  as  would  enable  them  to  protect 
themselves,  and  to  the  wealthy  as  much  as  was  necesssary  to  maintain 
their  dignity.    (Plut.,  '  Sol.,'  18.) 

The  four  old  tribes  into  which  Attica  was  divided  were  left  unaltered 
by  the  new  constitution.  The  magistrates  also  appear  to  liave 
retained  the  same  power  which  they  had  had  before,  with  the 
exception  that  they  were  now  made  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  it 
to  the  people,  and  not,  as  before,  merely  to  the  order  of  the  nobles. 
Fi  'oni  the  judicial  sentence  of  a  magistrate  an  appeal  also  was  left  to 
the  popular  courts  of  justice,  which  were  numerously  composed  of 
citizens  of  all  classes  indiscriminately.  (Thirlwall,  '  Hist,  of  Greece,' 
ii.,  p.  39,  &c.)  Two  other  institutions,  which  were  intended  as 
bulwarks agaiu6t  democratical  extravagance,  the  senate  of  fourhuudred 
and  the  council  of  the  Areopagus,  are  almost  unanimously  ascribed  to 
Solon.  But  as  regards  the  senate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  existed 
previous  to  the  legislation  of  Solon,  and  was  composed  of  the  nobles, 
but  its  number  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  accuracy.  Solon 
raised  it  to  the  number  of  four  hundred,  and  threw  it  open  to  all 


citizens  belonging  to  the  first  three  classes,  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  of  the  four  tribes  was  represented  in  it  by  one  hundred 
members.  Whether  these  members  were  elected,  as  Plutarch  states, 
or  whether  they  were  appointed  by  lot,  as  in  subsequent  times,  is 
uncertain.  Each  member  however  had  to  give  evidence  of  his 
qualification  by  an  examination  called  Soicifnaaia,  and  no  person  was 
eligible  who  had  not  attained  the  ajje  of  thirty.  All  members  of  the 
senate  were  changed  every  year,  at  the  end  of  which  they  were  liable 
to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct  during  the  time  of  their  adminis- 
tration. The  senate  was  divided  into  sections,  called  prytanies, 
which  succeeded  each  other  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  through- 
out the  year,  and  held  their  assemblies  in  the  Prytaneum.  The  most 
important  part  of  their  business  consisted  in  preparing  those  measures 
which  wero  to  be  laid  before  the  popular  assembly,  which  had  the 
power  to  accept,  reject,  or  modify  them.  The  senate  however  had 
other  powers  connected  with  the  finances  and  other  branches  of  the 
administration. 

As  regards  the  rights  which  Solon  gave  to  the  popular  assembly,  no 
measures  could  originate  in  it,  but  its  discussions  were  confined  to  such 
measures  as  had  been  prepared  by  the  senate.  Every  citizen,  to  what- 
ever property-class  he  belonged,  had  a  right  to  take  part  and  to  speak  in 
it,  so  that  the  vote  of  the  wealthiest  nobleman  had  no  more  weight  than 
that  of  the  poorest  labourer.  No  one  however  was  allowed  to  speak 
who  had  not  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  and  the  oldest  persons  were 
called  upon  by  the  crier  to  vote  fir6t.  Though  the  political  power  of 
the  assembly  was  limited,  the  judicial  power  with  which  Solon  invested 
it  was  considerable.  Out  of  the  popular  assembly  6000  men  above 
the  age  of  thirty  wero  chosen  every  year  by  lot,  to  form  a  supreme 
court  of  justice  called  the  i]\iaia,  to  which  appeals  were  made  from 
the  sentence  of  magistrates,  and  which  had  in  certain  cases  to  take 
cognisance,  independently  of  any  other  court,  and  in  subsequent  times 
assumed  all  judicial  power  in  the  state.  The  importance  and  infiuenco 
of  the  Heliaea  appears  from  the  oath  which  the  heliasts  had  to  take  at 
the  time  of  their  appointment,  aud  which  is  preserved  in  Demosthenes 
(c. '  Timocrat.,'  p.  746.) 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  the  civil 
and  criminal  legislation  of  Solon,  although  there  were  many  materials 
for  such  a  purpose.  It  may  suffice  here  to  Btate,  that  although 
he  did  not  in  the  same  degree  as  Lycurgus  interfere  with  and 
regulate  the  private  affairs  and  the  mode  of  living  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  yet,  like  moBt  ancient  legislators,  he  did  not  think  any  part 
of  the  life  of  the  citizens  unworthy  of  his  attention.  The  education  of 
the  young,  aud  the  conduct  of  women  as  well  as  of  men,  were  to  him  as 
important  as  any  of  those  subjects  which  in  modern  times  ahine  engross 
the  attention  of  legislators.  Plutarch  ('Sol.,'  18)  states  that  Solon 
clothed  his  laws  intentionally  in  obscure  language,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  influence  of  the  courts  of  justice.  But  surely  nothing 
is  more  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  his  legislation  than  such  a 
scheme,  and  the  alleged  obscurity,  if  it  existed  at  all,  was  probably 
nothing  more  than  the  natural  consequence  of  the  state  of  the 
language  in  the  days  of  Solon,  in  comparison  with  what  it  was  two 
centuries  later. 

The  Attic  tribes  had  from  early  times  been  divided  into  forty-eight 
naucraries,  and  Solon  is  said  to  have  established  the  law  according  to 
which  each  of  these  naucraries  was  charged  with  the  eqviipment  of  a 
trireme  aud  the  mountiug  of  two  horsemen.  If  this  is  true,  he  must 
be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Attic  navy.  (Phot.  s.  v.  yavupap'ta.) 
Solon  also  encouraged  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  invited  foreigners  to  settle  at  Athens.  (Plut.,  '  Sol.,'  24.)  The 
calendar  likewise  received  some  improvements  from  Solon. 

He  had  made  such  arrangements  in  regard  to  the  observations  of 
his  laws,  and  their  constant  revision,  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  any 
confidence  in  the  statement  of  Plutarch,  that  he  enacted  them  to 
remain  in  force  unaltered  only  for  a  century.  The  laws  were  in- 
scribed upon  wooden  tablets,  put  together  in  pyramidal  blocks,  which 
turned  upon  an  axis.  They  were  at  first  kept  in  the  Acropolis,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Prytaneum.  These  axes  were  called  u^oves  and 
Kvpfteis,  and  according  to  some  authors  the  former  contained  the  civil, 
and  the  latter  the  religious  laws.    (Plut.,  '  Sol.,'  25.) 

When  his  legislation  was  completed,  Solon  is  said  to  have  been  so 
much  annoyed  at  Athens  by  the  remarks  of  the  discontented,  and  th€ 
importunate  inquiries  of  the  curious,  that  he  asked  permission  to 
leave  Athens  for  ten  years,  hopiug  that  during  this  period  the  people 
would  become  familiar  with  their  new  institutions.  The  permission 
was  granted,  and  Solon  is  said  to  have  visited  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  beautiful  story  of  bis  interview  with  Croesus,  king  of 
Lydia,  which  is  told  by  Herodotus,  Plutarch,  and  others,  is  incon- 
sistent with  chronology,  as  even  some  of  the  ancients  have  observed,  for 
Crce3us  did  not  come  to  the  throne  till  about  B.C.  560,  some  tweuty  or 
thirty  years  later  than  the  time  at  which  Solon  must  have  visited  Asia 
Minor.  (Voemel,  '  Exercitat.  Chronolog.  de  Aetate  Solonis,  et  Croesi,' 
Frankfurt,  1832.)  On  his  return  he  found  Athens  again  distracted  by 
factions.  The  three  parties  of  the  highlanders,  the  men  of  the  plain, 
and  the  men  of  the  coast,  were  again  engaged  in  hard  struggles.  The 
first  of  these  parties  was  headed  by  Pisistratus,  the  friend  of  Solon, 
the  second  by  Lycurgus,  and  the  third  by  Magacles.  Solon  exerted  all 
his  powers  to  avert  the  threatening  danger,  and  to  reconcile  the  heads 
of  the  parties.    But  he  laboured  in  vain,  and  although  Pisistratus 
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listened  to  him  respectfully,  he  socretly  continued  to  work  out  his 
plan.  [l'lsisniATUS.]  Wheu  Pisiatratus  had  established  himself  as 
tyraut  of  Athens,  Solon,  who  was  probably  convinced  that  tho  mild 
rule  of  one  tnun  was,  after  all,  greatly  preferable  to  tho  continuance  of 
party  struggles,  is  said  to  have  supported  tho  tyrant  with  his  advice. 
At  the  same  time,  he  withdrew  from  public  life.  How  long  ho 
survived  the  ascendancy  of  l'isistratus  is  not  certain,  but  according 
to  the  most  probable  account  he  died  soon  after,  in  tho  year  B.O.  55'.). 
(Clinton,  'Fast.  Hell.,'  ii.  p.  301.)  Respecting  tho  constitution  of 
Solon,  see  Thirlwall,  '  History  of  Greece,'  vol.  ii.,  and  Groto,  vol.  iii. 

From  the  numerous  works  ascribed  to  Solon,  it  appears  that  ho 
must  have  devoted  all  his  leisure  hours  to  the  Muses  ;  and  he  is  said 
to  have  done  so  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  for  at  tho  time  wheu  he 
died,  he  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  writing  a  poem  upon  the  state  of 
Attica  previous  to  tho  Ogygian  Hood,  and  its  wars  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  islaud  Atlantis,  which  was  afterwards  swallowed  up  by  the 
Atlantic  Oceau.  (Plut.,  '  Sol.,'  31,  &c.)  We  are  enabled  to  judge  of 
his  poetical  powers  from  the  few  fragments  which  are  still  extant. 
They  are  distinguished  by  a  graceful  simplicity  and  great  vigour. 
They  have  been  collected  by  Fortlage,  in  a  work  entitled  '  Solonia 
Cnrminum  Fragmenta,  Grsoco,  cum  variis  lectionibus  uotisque,'  Lipsia;, 
1776 ;  aud  by  N.  Bach,  in  '  Solonis  Carmiua  qu«3  supersuut,  emend, 
atque  annot.  instr.,'  8vo,  Bonn.,  1825. 

SOMKKS,  JOHN,  LOUD  SOMEUS,  was  bojjn  at  Worcester,  where 
his  father,  of  the  same  name,  was  an  attorney  in  good  practice.  His 
mother  was  Catherine  Ceaverne,  of  a  good  family  in  Shropshire.  The 
year  of  Somers's  birth  is  supposed  to  have  been  1650;  but  souio 
accounts  make  it  to  have  beon  1652.  We  are  not  aware  upon  what 
authority  it  has  been  sometimes  stated,  or  assumed,  that  tho  day  on 
which  he  was  born  was  the  4th  of  March. 

Somers's  father,  who  was  a  zealous  Commonwealth  man,  and  had 
commanded  a  troop  under  Cromwell  in  tho  Civil  War,  intended  to 
bring  up  his  son  to  his  own  profession.  He  managed  the  estates  of  the 
Earl  (afterwards  Duke)  of  Shrewsbury,  who  often  visited  him,  and  in 
that  way  had  his  attention  early  attracted  to  the  promising  qualities 
of  young  Soniers.  He  was  also  connected  by  electionoexing  services 
with  the  member  for  the  city,  Sir  Francis  Wiunington,  afterwards 
solicitor-general,  in  whom  his  son  found  another  useful  patron  when 
he  entered  the  profession  of  the  law.  He  died  in  1681,  when  the 
subject  of  the  present  article  inherited  a  small  estate  in  Gloucester- 
shire, which  had  been  for  some  generations  in  possession  of  the 
family. 

Young  Somers  however  is  said  to  have  been  educated  at  the  expense 
of  his  father's  sister,  who  had  married  Mr.  Blurton,  an  opulent 
Worcester  clothier,  and  who,  having  no  children  of  her  own,  had 
adopted  him  from  his  birth.  At  her  house,  and  not  at  that  of  his 
father,  he  resided  throughout  his  boyhood.  He  appears  to  have  been 
placed  first  at  the  cathedral  school  of  Worcester,  aud  afterwards  at  a 
private  school  at  Walsall  in  Staffordshire ;  and  it  has  also  been  sup- 
posed that  after  leaving  school  he  may  have  spent  a  year  or  two  in  his 
father's  office.  While  at  school  he  is  said  to  have  been  remarkable 
for  bis  gravity  of  demeanour,  as  well  as  his  studious  habits.  It  is 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  his  friend  Winnington,  that  at  this  time 
"by  the  exactness  of  his  knowledge  and  behaviour,  he  discouraged 
his  father  and  all  the  young  men  that  knew  him  ;  they  were  afraid  to 
be  in  his  company."  This  beginning  would  not  lead  us  to  expect  the 
robust  heartiness  of  character  by  which  Somers  was  distinguished  in 
after-lifo,  nor  the  somewhat  free  or  lax  system  of  private  morality 
as  to  certain  points,  of  which  indeed  we  have  not  a  hint  in  the  common 
formal  biographies  of  the  distinguished  lawyer  and  statesman,  but 
which  nevertheless  he  is  very  well  known  to  have  adopted  and 
practised. 

Winnington  has  the  credit  of  having  advised  that  he  should  be  sent 
to  the  bar.  With  this  view  he  entered  himself  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  in  167-4  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
In  1676  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  although  he  never  took  any 
further  degree  than  that  of  B.A.,  be  continued  to  reside  at  the  Uni- 
versity for  five  or  six  years  longer.  To  the  latter  part  of  this  interval, 
between  the  completion  of  his  studies  and  his  removal  to  London  and 
entrance  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  belong  the  principal 
literary  performances  which  he  sent  to  the  press  : — 1,  '  The  Memor- 
able Caso  of  Denzil  Onslow,  Esq.,  tried  at  the  Assizes  in  Surrey,  July 
20,  1681,  touching  his  election  at  Haslemere  in  Surrey;'  2,  'A  Brief 
History  of  the  Succession  of  the  Crown  of  England,  collected  out  of 
Records  and  the  most  authentic  Historians,'  1681  ;  reprinted  1714;  3, 
'A  just  and  modest  Vindication  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  two  last  Par- 
liaments '  [in  which  the  question  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York 
had  been  agitated],  1681  (a  reply  to  the  king's  declaration),  at  first 
penned,  according  to  Burnet,  by  Algernon  Sidney,  but  afterwards  drawn 
out  anew  by  Somers,  and  finally  corrected  by  Sir  William  Jones,  who 
had  been  attorney-general  a  few  years  before  ;  but,  adds  Burnet,  "the 
spirit  of  that  side  was  now  spent ;  so  that  this,  though  the  best  writ 
paper  in  all  that  time,  yet  had  no  great  effect ;  "  4,  '  The  Security  of 
Englishmen's  Lives ;  or  the  Trust,  Power,  and  Duty  of  the  Grand 
Juries  of  EDgland,  explained  according  to  tho  fundamentals  of  tne 
English  government,'  1681,  written  on  the  failure  of  the  charge  against 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury;  "it  passed,"  says  Burnet,  "as  writ  by  Lord 
Essex,  though  I  understood  afterwards  it  was  writ  by  Somers,  who 
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was  much  esteemed  aud  often  visited  by  Lord  Essex,  and  who  trusted 
himself  to  him,  and  writ  tho  bent  papers  that  came  out  in  that  time." 
He  had  before  this  time  contributed  poetical  versions  of  Ovida 
'  Epistles  of  Dido  to  ./Eneas,  aud  of  Ariadne  to  Theseus,'  to  'Jensen's 
edition  of  Ovid's  '  Episths '  in  English ;  and  a  translation  of  Plutarch's 
'  Life  of  Alcibiades  '  to  tho  English  Plutarch,  "  by  various  hands," 
produced  by  tho  same  publisher.  And  there  is  also  attributed  to 
him  an  original  English  poem,  of  somo  three  huudred  lines,  entitled 
'  Drydon's  Satire  to  his  Muse,'  a  libellous  attack  on  that  poet,  which, 
from  several  allusions  iu  it,  must  have  been  written  early  in  16a2.  It 
has  a  considerable  portion  of  tho  strength,  as  well  as  tho  coarneneis, 
of  Dryden's  most  prosaic  manner.  Walpole,  in  his  Uoyal  and  Noble 
Authors,'  expresses  his  opinion  that  "the  groHs  ribaldry"  of  this  poem 
"cannot  be  believed  to  have  flowed  from  so  humauo  and  polished  a 
nature  as  Lord  Somers's ;  "  but  this,  wo  apprehend,  is  to  carry  out  too 
strictly,  or  too  far,  tho  figure  with  which  Walpole  introduces  hit 
notice  of  Somers — that  ho  was  "one  of  those  divine  men,  who,  like  u 
chapel  in  a  palace,  remain  uuprofaned,  while  all  the  rest  is  tyranny, 
corruption,  and  folly."  Tho  poem  is  printed  iu  |<art  ii.  of  tho 
•Supplement  to  the  Works  of  the  Minor  Poets,'  pp.  3-11. 

Somers,  whoso  ability  and  professional  learuing  wero  already  well 
known  to  a  circle  of  influential  friends,  at  last  came  to  London  ia 
1682,  and  commenced  practice  at  tho  bar.  The  fir.-t  cause  of  public 
importance  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  the  prosecutiou  of  Pilkington 
and  Shute,  sheriffs  of  Loudon,  and  other  members  of  the  Whig  party, 
who  were  tried  and  convicted,  in  May  1683,  for  a  riot  at  the  last 
election  of  sheriffs,  in  which  he  appeared  as  junior  counsel  to  his 
friend  Winuingtou  for  the  defendants.  From  this  time,  it  is  stated 
by  the  writer  of  the  '  Memoirs  of  his  Life,'  8vo,  London,  1710,  that  his 
practice  increased  daily,  so  that  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  his  profes- 
sional income  already  amounted  to  7002.  a  year,  which  was  in  thoso 
days  a  large  sum  for  a  barrister  of  his  standing ;  and,  according  to 
this  authority,  "  he  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  rising  counsel 
in  England,  before  he  appeared  at  the  trial  of  the  Bishops." 

But  no  doubt  his  being  selected  to  be  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
defence  in  that  celebrated  case,  tried  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  iu 
June,  1688,  was  what  first  brought  him  prominently  before  the  public 
eye.  He  was  selected,  it  is  stated,  on  the  strong  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Pollexfen,  one  of  the  leading  counsel  for  the  bishops,  and  a  lawyer 
of  the  highest  eminence.  "  I  have  heard  one  of  the  bishops  declare," 
says  Bishop  Kennett,  in  a  note  to  his  '  Complete  History,'  "that  objec- 
tion was  made  among  themselves  against  Mr.  Somers  as  too  young 
and  obscure  a  man  ;  but  old  Pollexfen  insisted  upon  him,  and  would 
not  be  himself  retained  without  the  other ;  representing  him  as  the 
man  who  would  take  most  pains,  and  go  deepest  into  all  that  depended 
on  precedents  aud  records."  Somers's  speech  occupies  only  about  a 
column  in  the  'State  Trials'  (vol.  xii.,  p.  396);  but  it  is  probable  that 
his  seniors  were  indebted  for  much  of  their  matter  to  his  learning  and 
research. 

From  this  time  Somers  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  po- 
litical persons  of  his  time.  He  is  understood  to  have  been  associated 
with  his  friend  Shrewsbury  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Whig  party  in 
the  negociations  and  arrangements  which  resulted  in  the  coming  over 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange;  and  he  was  taken  into  the  confidence  of 
William  from  the  first.  He  was  returned  as  one  of  the  representatives 
for  Worcester  to  the  Convention,  which  met  in  January  1669 ;  and 
he  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  debates  in  the  'Commons  and  the 
conferences  with  the  Lords,  which  terminated  in  the  adoption,  by  both 
houses,  of  the  decisive  resolution  that  the  late  king  had  '  abdicated ' 
the  government.  Somers  indeed  was  a  member  of  tbe  first  and  chair- 
man of  the  second  of  the  two  committees  which  prepared  the  Decla- 
ration of  Uight ;  and  it  was  perhaps  mainly  drawn  up  by  him,  as  ia 
hinted  by  Burke,  who  in  his  '  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France,' 
says,  "  I  never  desire  to  be  thought  a  better  Whig  than  Lord  Somers, 
or  to  understand  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  better  than  those 
by  whom  it  was  brought  about;  or  to  read  in  the  Declaration  of 
Uight  any  mysteries  unknown  to  those  whose  penetrating  style  has 
engraved  in  our  ordinanoes,  and  in  our  hearts,  the  words  and  spirit  of 
that  immortal  law.'' 

Under  the  new  government  preferment  flowed  fast  upon  Somers. 
In  the  beginning  of  May  16S9,  he  was  made  solicitor-general  and 
knighted;  on  the  2nd  of  May  1692  he  was  made  attorney-general; 
and  on  the  23rd  of  March,  iu  the  same  year,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal.  This  last  appointment,  of 
course,  though  he  was  not  yet  raised  to  the  peerage,  removed  him  both 
from  Westminster  Hall  and  from  the  House  of  Commons.  "  All  the 
people,"  says  Burnet,  "were  now  grown  weary  of  the  great  seal  being 
in  commission ;  it  made  the  proceedings  iu  Chancery  to  be  both  more 
dilatory  and  more  expensive ;  and  there  were  such  exceptions  made  to 
the  decrees  of  the  commissioners,  that  appeals  were  brought  against 
most  of  them,  and  generally  they  were  reversed.  Sir  Johu  Somers 
had  now  got  great  reputation,  both  in  his  post  of  attorney-general  and 
iu  the  House  of  Commons ;  so  the  king  gave  him  the  great  seaL  He 
was  very  learned  in  his  own  profession,  with  a  great  deal  more  learn- 
ing in  other  professions — in  divinity,  philosophy  and  history.  He  had 
a  great  capacity  for  business,  with  an  extraordinary  temper :  for  he 
was  fair  aud  gentle,  perhaps  to  a  fault,  considering  his  post ;  so  that 
he  had  all  the  patience  and  softness,  as  well  as  the  justness  and  equity, 
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becoming  a  great  magistrate.  He  had  always  agreed  in  his  notions 
■with  the  Whigs,  and  had  studied  to  bring  them  to  better  thoughts 
of  the  king,  and  to  a  greater  confidence  in  him."  The  most  remark- 
able occasion  on  which  Somers  distinguished  himself  while  holding 
the  office  of  lord  keeper,  was  what  is  called  the  case  of  the  Bankers 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  1696.  He  delivered  a  judgment 
against  the  bankers,  and  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  which  has  been  characterised  by  Mr.  Hargiave  as  "  one 
of  the  most  elaborate  arguments  ever  delivered  in  Westminster  Hall," 
and  in  collecting  books  and  pamphlets  for  which  he  is  said  to  have 
expended  several  hundred  pounds.  It  is  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  case  in  Howel's  'State  Trials,'  vol.  xiv.,  pp.  39-105.  This  judg- 
ment however,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  Treby,  chief  justice 
of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  but  opposed  by  Holt,  chief  justice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  was  afterwards  reversed  by  the  Lords ;  and  Lord 
Dartmouth,  in  a  note  to  Burnet's  '  History,'  asserts  that  when  the 
decree  which  he  had  made  was,  after  a  very  warm  debate,  set  aside, 
Somers  fell  ill,  and  never  appeared  upon  the  woolsack  more.  This 
was  in  1700. 

Meanwhile,  in  1697,  Somers  had  been  appointed  lord-chancellor, 
and  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Somers  of  Evesham  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester.  He  appears  to  have  had  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet  from  the  time  of  his  promotion  to  the  place  of  lord  keeper;  and 
he  was  now  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  ministry,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  attached  and  influential  of  the  king's  friends. 
This  made  him  a  principal  object  of  attack  on  the  pnrt  of  the  Tory 
opposition  iu  the  second,  or  last,  session  of  King  William's  fourth 
parliament,  which  commenced  in  November  1699.  After  two  succes- 
sive charges  brought  against  him  had  been  negatived — the  one  for  his 
having  improperly,  as  was  alleged,  dismissed  many  persons  from  the 
commission  of  the  peace;  the  other,  founded  on  the  affair  of  Captain 
Kid,  who,  after  having  been  sent  out  in  the  command  of  an  armament 
to  destroy  certain  pirates  in  the  West  Indies,  the  expense  of  which 
had  been  very  patriotically  contributed  by  Somers,  Shrewsbury,  and 
some  other  noblemen,  had  taken  to  piracy  himself, — a  motion  was 
made  on  the  10th  of  April  1700,  the  day  before  the  king  came  down 
to  prorogue  the  parliament,  that  his  majesty  should  be  addressed  to 
remove  Somers  from  hia  presence  and  councils  for  ever.  But  this 
attempt  also  failed  :  the  numbers,  according  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  a 
note  to  Burnet,  were  106  for  the  motion,  and  167  ngainst  it.  Imme- 
diately before  this,  the  bill  for  resuming  the  king's  Irish  grants  had 
been  carried  through  both  Houses,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  by  the  court,  and  the  determination  which  William  was  at 
one  time  understood  to  have  come  to  rather  to  risk  everything  than 
give  his  consent  to  the  measure.  "  While  the  bil  1  was  in  suspense,' '  writes 
Lord  Dartmouth,  in  a  note  upon  Burnet,  "  the  whole  city  of  London 
was  iu  an  uproar ;  Westminster  was  so  thronged,  that  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  anybody  got  into  cither  House.  .  .  All  seemed  under 
the  greatest  distraction.  I  heard  tho  king  was  come  to  the  Cockpit, 
and  had  sent  for  the  crown,  with  a  resolution  to  dissolve  us  imme- 
diately, which  I  communicated  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  ran  full 
speed  with  it  to  tho  House  of  Commons;  upon  which  they  adjourned 
in  great  haste."  It  was  this  apprehension,  according  to  Burnet,  of 
the  king's  resorting  to  the  violent  measure  of  a  dissolution  in  order  to 
quash  the  bill,  that  provoked  the  second  of  the  above-mentioned 
attacks  of  the  Commons  upon  Somers.  But  the  chancellor  did  not 
please  either  party  in  this  unfortunate  business.  "  During  the  debates 
about  the  bill,"  says  Burnet,  "  he  was  ill,  and  the  worst  construction 
possible  was  put  on  that :  it  was  said  he  advised  all  the  opposition 
that  was  made  to  it  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  that,  to  keep  him- 
self out  of  it,  he  feigned  that  he  was  ill ;  though  his  great  attendance 
In  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  at  the  council- 
table,  had  so  impaired  his  health,  that  every  year  about  that  time  he 
used  to  be  brought  very  low,  and  disabled  from  business."  Lord 
Hardwicke  tells  us,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  that  for  this  conduct  of 
Somers,  in  absenting  himself  from  the  House,  and  taking  little  or  no 
share  in  the  debates  about  the  bill,  "  it  is  said  the  king  was  angry 
with  him,  and  made  easy  to  part  with  so  wise  a  servant  soon  after." 
It  is  certain  at  any  rate,  that,  shortly  after  this,  William  resolved  to 
endeavour  to  rid  himself  of  the  incessant  annoyance  and  obstruction 
he  received  from  the  aversion  the  Commons  had  taken  up  against  the 
chancellor  by  the  dismissal  of  Somers.  Tindal,  who  says  that  the 
account  was  given  to  Mr.  Oldmixon  by  a  gentleman  who  had  it  from 
Somer3's  own  mouth,  tells  us  that  the  first  time  Somers  came  to  court 
after  his  illness,  the  king  stated  that  it  seemed  necessary  for  his 
service  that  he  should  part  with  the  great  seal,  and  expressed  his 
■wish  that  he  would  make  the  delivering  of  it  up  his  own  act.  Somers 
replied,  that  he  knew  this  was  what  his  enemies  were  striving  after; 
that  the  seal  was  his  greatest  crime,  and  that  if  he  quitted  that,  he 
should  be  freed  from  their  abuse  and  persecution ;  but  that  he  was 
resolved,  with  his  majesty's  permission,  to  keep  it  in  defiance  of  their 
malice;  adding,  that  "he  did  not  doubt  but,  if  his  majesty  would  be 
as  firm  to  his  friends  as  they  would  be  to  him,  they  should  be  able  to 
carry  whatever  points  he  had  in  view  for  the  public  welfare  in  a  new 
parliament."  His  majesty  however  shook  his  head,  and  said  "  It 
must  be  so."  But  Somers  persisted  in  declining  to  offer  the  surrender 
of  the  seal;  so  that  a  few  days  after,  on  the  17th  of  April,  the  king 
tent  Lord  Jersey  for  it,  with  a  warrant  under  his  hand,  on  which,  of 


course,  it  was  immediately  given  up.    About  a  month  after  it  was 

given  to  Sir  Nathan  Wright,  with  the  title  of  lord-keeper. 

After  all,  his  ejection  from  office  neither  saved  Somers  from  the 
enmity  of  the  Commons,  nor  lost  him  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the 
king.  In  the  new  parliament,  which  met  in  February  1701,  the  Tories 
found  themselves  in  a  majority  in  the  Lower  House ;  and  they  had 
not  sat  long  before  they  proceeded  to  direct  their  power  against  the 
chief  of  tho  king's  friends  and  ministers,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord 
Somers,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Lord  Halifax,  all  of  whom  it  was 
resolved  to  impeach.  The  resolution  to  impeach  Somers  was  carried 
at  a  late  hour  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  April,  by  a  majority  of  198 
to  188,  after  he  had  come  down  to  the  House,  and  been  heard  in  his 
own  defence.  The  principal,  and  indeed  at  this  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ing, the  only  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  was  the  concern  he  had  had  in 
the  two  treaties  for  the  partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  which  had 
been  negociated  in  1698  and  1699  by  King  William,  without  consulting 
with  his  ministers,  and  for  which  Somers  had  forwarded  at  the  king's 
desire,  the  necessary  powers  in  blank  under  the  great  seal.  We  sup- 
pose there  can  be  no  question,  but  that,  according  to  the  modern 
practice  of  the  constitution  no  minister  would  be  held  to  be  justified 
in  acting  as  Lord  Somers  admitted  he  had  done  in  this  case ;  but 
ministerial  responsibility  was  not  so  well  understood  or  so  completely 
established  in  those  early  days  of  the  system  introduced  by  the  Revo- 
lution as  it  now  is.  The  precise  charge  against  Lord  Somers  too,  as 
stated  in  tho  resolution  for  impeaching  him,  was,  that  ho  had  advised 
his  majesty  to  the  treaties ;  and  that  certainly  was  not  and  could  not 
bo  made  out,  being  in  truth  contrary  to  the  fact.  Afterwards  fourteen 
distinct  articles  of  impeachment  were  drawn  out  and  sent  up  to  the 
Lords,  which  charged  his  lordship  distinctly  with  having  presumed  to 
aflix  the  great  seal  to  the  blank  commissions,  contrary  to  the  duty  of 
his  office,  and  in  violation  of  the  great  trusts  reposed  in  him,  "  with- 
out communicating  the  same  to  the  rest  of  the  then  lords  justices 
of  England,  or  advising  in  council  with  his  majesty's  privy  council 
thereupon."  His  conduct  iu  the  affair  of  Captain  Kid,  which  surely 
was  the  very  reverse  of  blameable,  was  also  made  the  subject  of  ono 
of  the  articles  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him  related  to  various  personal  grants  of  land  and  money 
which  he  was  asserted  to  have  begged  and  obtained  from  the  crown — 
"many  great,  unreasonable,  and  exorbitant  grants,"  as  they  wero 
styled,  "  of  several  manors,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  hereditaments, 
and  revenues,"  besides  the  annual  salary,  or  pension  (as  it  is  called),  of 
4000Z.,  which,  "through  his  majesty's  most  abundant  grace  and  bounty," 
he  had  received  during  all  the  time  he  was  lord  keeper  and  lord 
chancellor,  over  and  above  "  the  fees,  profits,  and  perquisites  of  or 
belonging  to  the  great  seal,  established  by  law  as  a  sufficient  and  ample 
recompense  and  reward  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  that  high 
station."  The  giants  were  alleged  to  consist  of  the  manors  of  Rye- 
gate  and  Howleigh,  granted  in  1697,  to  Joseph  Jekyl,  Esq.,  in  trust  for 
Lord  Somers  and  his  heirs — of  certain  fee-farm  rents  to  the  value  in  all 
of  33.000Z.,  granted  at  various  times  by  the  pretended  contracts  under 
which  "  there  was  not  any  sum  of  money  whatsoever  really  and  bona 
fide  paid  as  the  consideration  of  the  conveyances  of  the  said  rents  " 
from  the  trustees  to  whom  they  were  granted  for  Somers's  benefit — and 
of  certain  other  rents  to  the  yearly  value  of  nearly  400?.  obtained  in  a 
similar  manner.  Somers-in  his  answer  stated  that  the  4000i.  a  year 
was  the  same  allowance  that  had  been  made  to  several  of  his  pre- 
decessors; and  as  to  the  other  grants,  he  pointed  out  certain  de- 
ductions from  their  value  to  which  the  Commons  had  not  adverted, 
and  denied  that  there  had  been  anything  unlawful  in  the  transactions, 
or  that  the  grants  had  been  obtained  either  in  deceit  of  his  majesty  or 
in  elusion  of  any  acts  of  parliament.  The  affair  ended  after  many 
messages  and  conferences  between  the  two  houses,  by  the  Commons 
declining  to  appear  to  prosecute  their  impeachment  on  the  day 
appointed  by  the  Lords,  under  the  pretence  that  the  Lords  had 
refused  them  justice  in  the  matter ;  on  which  their  lordships  pro- 
nounced him  acquitted,  and  dismissed  the  impeachment.  (See 
Howel's  'State  Trials,'  xiv.  311.) 

In  October  of  this  same  year  a  negociation  was  opened  by  the  king 
with  Somers,  through  Lord  Sunderland,  for  bringing  him  again  into 
power;  but  his  majesty's  death,* in  March  1702,  put  an  end  to  the 
project  after  everything  had  been  arranged.  The  speech  with  which 
William  opened  his  last  parliament,  on  the  31st  December  1701,  called 
by  Burnet  "  the  best  speech  that  he,  or  perhaps  any  other  prince,  ever 
made  to  his  people,"  wa3  written  by  Somers;  Lord  Hardwicke 
mentions  that  he  had  seen  the  original  in  Somers's  handwriting. 

In  1702  Somers,  unoccupied  by  the  cares  and  toils  of  office,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1706  he  introduced  and 
carried  through  parliament  a  bill  "  for  the  amendment  of  the  law,  and 
the  better  advancement  of  justice,"  which,  although  deprived  of  some 
useful  clauses  by  the  Commons,  corrected  various  abuses  in  the  courts 
both  of  Chancery  and  of  Common  Law.  He  also  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  discussion  and  arrangement  of  the  great  measure  of  the  Union 
with  Scotland,  which  was  now  at  last  brought  to  a  conclusion,  after 
having  been  again  and  again  unsuccessfully  attempted  during  more 
than  a  century.  It  may  also  be  mentioned,  that  the  learned  and  able 
statement  of  the  famous  Aylesbury  Election  Case,  ordered  to  be 
printed  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1703,  was,  according  to  Mr.  Speaker 
Onslow,  drawn  up  by  Lord  Somers.    He  too,  it  is  stated  by  Lord 
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Hardwicke,  was  the  author  of  tho  Act  passed  in  1705,  for  the  security 
of  the  Protestant  Succession.    [George  I.] 

On  the  return  of  his  party  to  power  in  170S,  Somera  was  inado 
president  of  the  council ;  and  ho  held  that  oflice  till  the  recovery  of 
the  cabinot  by  Harley  and  the  Tories  in  1710.  Ho  succeeded  in 
making  himself  very  acceptable  to  Quoon  Anne,  notwithstanding  her 
original  prejudice  ngaiiiBt  him.  It  is  affirmed  by  Lord  Dartmouth 
that  ho  impressed  her  with  a  deep  and  grateful  souse  of  his  fidelity 
and  integrity,  by  his  acquainting  her  with  and  putting  her  on  her 
guard  against  a  scheme  entertained  by  the  Duko  of  Marlborough  to 
get  himself  made  captain -general,  or  commander  of  the  forces,  for 
life,  which,  without  having  so  much  as  incutioned  it  to  her  majosty, 
bis  grace  tried  in  1709  to  got  proposed  in  tho  House  of  Commons, 
and  expected  the  Whigs  should  all  come  into,  in  return  for  the  great 
services  he  had  lately  done  them.  Tho  following  year,  on  occasion  of 
the  proposals  for  peace  made  by  the  French  at  Gertruydenberg, 
Somors  strongly  recommended  the  continuance  of  the  war.  He  had 
of  course  gone  along,  apparently,  with  his  colleagues  in  the  prosecu- 
tion  of  Sacheverell,  in  1709;  but  Swift,  in  his  'History  of  the  Four 
Last  Years  of  Queen  Anne,'  tells  us  that  he  had  heard  from  Lord 
Somers  himself  that  he  was  against  engaging  in  that  foolish  business, 
as  foreseeing  that  it  was  likely  to  end  in  tbe  ruin  of  the  Whig  party. 

There  is  a  curious  note  to  Burnet's  '  History  of  his  own  Time,'  by 
Mr.  Speaker  Onslow,  in  which  he  relates  some  negociations  that  were 
carried  on  with  Harley  by  Somers,  Halifax,  and  Cowper,  a  short  time 
before  the  change  of  ministers  in  1710,  on  the  basis  of  an  overture 
made  by  Harley  for  keeping  them  in  place,  if  they  would  consent  to 
the  substitution  of  himself  and  some  of  his  friends  for  the  lord 
treasurer  (Godolphin)  and  his  dependants.  Onslow  says  that  he  had 
his  information  from  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  "  who,"  he  adds,  "  had  it  very 
likely,  and  I  think  he  said  so  too,  from  the  Lord  Somers,  to  whom  he 
was  brother-in-law."  The  negociatiou  was  broken  off  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  of  Lord  Wharton,  who  expressed  his  detestation  of 
having  anything  to  do  with  Harley. 

Somers  continued  to  take  part  occasionally  in  the  debates  of  the 
House  of  Lords  after  his  second  dismissal  from  office  ;  but  the  infirm 
state  of  his  health  is  said  by  this  time  to  have  somewhat  affected  his 
intellect.  In  1713  we  find  him  joining  in  support  of  the  factious 
motion  brought  forward  by  a  section  of  the  opposition,  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  dissolve  the  Union.  "  I  had  it,"  writes  Onslow, 
"from  good  authority  (the  late  Sir  Robert  Monroe,  then  of  the  House 
of  Commons),  that  at  a  meeting  upon  it  at  my  lord  Somers's  house, 
where  Monroe  was,  nobody  pressed  this  motion  more  than  that  lord!" 
He  resumed  hia  place  at  the  council-board  after  the  accession  of 
George  I. ;  but  Lis  faculties  were  now  almost  gone.  It  is  related 
however  that  he  took  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  Septennial 
Bill,  which  he  declared  "  he  thought  would  be  the  greatest  support 
possible  to  the  liberty  of  the  country."  At  last  a  stroke  of  apoplexy 
occasioned  his  death,  on  the  26th  of  April  1716. 

Lord  Somers  was  never  married,  though  it  is  stated  by  the  author 
of  the  '  Memoirs  of  his  Life,'  that  when  he  was  solicitor-general  he 
paid  his  addresses  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bawdon,  a  London  alder- 
man, and  that  he  went  so  far  in  the  matter  as  to  deliver  in  a  rental  of 
his  estate,  after  several  meetings  with  the  lady's  friends ;  "but,"  con- 
cludes, the  story,  "  the  treaty  broke  off  on  account  of  a  difference 
about  the  marriage-portion  and  settlement,  to  the  great  regret  of  the 
lady,  when  she  found  him  made  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  in  two 
years'  time."  His  estates  descended  to  the  family  of  his  sister,  who 
was  married  to  Charles  Cocks,  Esq.,  M.P.,  whose  grandson  was  created 
Baron  Somers  in  1784. 

The  character  of  Lord  Somers  has  been  elaborately  drawn  by 
Addison  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  '  Freeholder '  (published 
May  14th,  1714),  but  with  considerable  wordiness,  and  something 
perhaps  of  the  air  of  insincerity  which  commonly  attaches  to  a  formal 
panegyric.  He  had  been  an  early  and  zealous  patron  of  Addison,  who 
had  obtained  hi3  notice  by  inscribing  to  him  his  early  poem  on  the 
campaigns  of  King  William,  and  who  afterwards  dedicated  to  him  his 
'  Travels  in  Italy '  and  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Spectator.'  There  is 
much  more  force  in  the  more  shaded  picture  of  him  which  Swift  has 
given  in  his  'History  of  the  Four  Last  Years  of  Queen  Anne;'  nor 
perhaps,  taken  with  the  proper  allowance,  does  it  convey  a  less  correct 
notion  of  the  man. 

The  collection  commonly  called  the  'Somers  Tracts,'  which  has 
been  twice  printed,  first  in  16  vols.  4to,  1748,  secondly,  in  13  vols.  4to, 
1809-15,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Sir  Walter  Scott,  con- 
sists of  scarce  pamphlets,  selected,  as  the  title  intimates,  principally 
from  the  library  of  Lord  Somers.  A  valuable  collection  of  original 
letters  and  other  papers  left  by  his  lordship  was  unfortunately  con- 
sumed in  a  fire  which  happened  in  the  chambers  of  the  Honourable 
Charles  Yorke,  then  solicitor-general,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Square,  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  the  29th  of  January  1752.  Mr.  Yorke's  father, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  married  Lord  Somers's  niece,  Miss 
Margaret  Cocks. 

SOMERSET,  EDWARD  SEYMOUR,  DUKE  OF.    [Edward  VI.] 
SOMERSET,  EARL  OF.    [James  I.,  vol.  hi.,  coL  588.] 
*  SOMERVILLE,  MRS.  MARY,  was  born  about  1790  in  Scotland, 
and  her  early  years  were  passed  at  Musselburgh,  a  small  sea-port  near 
the  city  of  Edinburgh.    She  is  said  to  have  been  first  married  to  an 
BIOC.  div.  vol.  v. 


officer  of  tho  British  navy,  who  instructed  her  in  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences.  She  became  afterwards  the  wife  of  Dr.  Sornerville, 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  philoHophical  world  by  MUM  experi- 
ments on  the  magnetic  influence  of  tho  violet  rays  of  the  Holar 
spectrum.  These  experiments  wero  conducted  in  a  simple  manner, 
without  costly  apparatus,  and  her  statement  of  the  resulu  was  free, 
unembarrassed,  and  unassuming.  Mrs.  Somerville's  next  appearance 
before  the  scientific  public  was  at  tho  instance  of  Lord  Brougham, 
who,  knowing  her  mathematical  and  astronomical  qualifications,  had 
engaged  her  to  furnish  for  publication  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledgo  a  popular  account  of  the  'Mecanique  Ceieste '  of 
Laplace.  Tho  work  howover  outgrew  its  first  destination,  and  was 
published  in  an  independent  form,  under  the  title  of  the  '  Mechanism 
of  tho  Heavens,'  London,  8vo,  1832.  In  the  body  of  the  work,  tlio 
demonstrations  of  Laplace  aro  in  many  caseH  given  without  alteration  ; 
in  others  they  have  been  in  some  degree  changed  ;  and  in  a  f«w 
instances  they  have  been  entirely  superseded  by  others  drawn  from 
different  sources.  In  a  preliminary  dissertation  extending  to  seventy 
pages  Mrs.  Somerville  has  collected  and  detailed  most  of  the  striking 
facts  which  theory  and  observation  have  made  known  concerning  the 
constitution  of  the  universe. 

This  preliminary  dissertation  to  the  'Mechanism  of  tho  Heavens' 
became  the  nucleus  of  her  next  work,  'On  the  Connexion  of  the 
Physical  Sciences,'  12mo,  1834,  which  is  dedicated  by  permission  to 
the  Queen.  Portions  of  the  original  dissertation  are  introduced  into 
tho  present  work,  but  the  whole  has  been  recast,  and  additional 
subjects  have  been  introduced,  such  as  meteorology,  electricity,  magne- 
tism, and  others.  She  gives  an  account  of  the  great  law  of  gravitation, 
and  treats  of  the  mutual  actions  of  the  primary  and  secondary  planets, 
of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  of  the  oceans  and  their  tides.  She  after- 
wards treats  of  acoustics  as  connected  with  the  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere,  of  light  and  colours,  of  heat,  of  electricity,  and  of 
comets.  All  these  subjects  are  explained  with  great  clearness  and 
precision.  In  1835  Mrs.  Somerville  was  elected  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 

Mrs.  Somerville's  next  aud  last  work,  dedicated  to  Sir  John  Herschel, 
is  entitled  'Physical  Geography,'  2  vols.  12mo,  1813.  She  treats  first 
of  the  under-surface  of  the  earth,  or  geology,  and  then  successively  of 
the  land-surface,  of  the  great  oceans  and  seas,  of  the  river-systems,  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  lastly  of  the  distribution  of  organic  existence 
over  the  globe.  The  style  is  always  simple  and  perspicuous,  is  often 
vigorous  and  elegant,  and  occasionally  rises  to  a  strain  of  eloquenca 
suitable  to  the  grandeur  of  the  scenes  which  it  haa  to  describe. 

Mrs.  Somerville  enjoys  a  pension  of  300J.  a  year  from  the  civil  list 
fund,  as  a  reward  for  her  valuable  literary  services. 

SOMERVILLE,  WILLIAM,  was  born  in  1692  at  Edstone,  in  War- 
wickshire, which  had  been  the  residence  of  his  ancestors  from  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  He  studied  at  Winchester  School,  and  at  New 
College,  Oxford.  Having  completed  his  education  he  resided  during 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  family  mansion,  partly  occupied  with  the 
duties  of  a  justice  of  peace,  partly  with  the  active  pleasures  of  the 
sportsman,  and  partly  with  the  cultivation  of  his  poetical  talents.  His 
income,  derived  from  the  estate  which  he  inherited  from  his  father, 
was  1500i.  a  year,  out  of  which  his  mother  had  a  jointure  of  600/.  a 
year.  Hospitable,  convivial,  and  careless  of  economy,  he  became 
involved  in  debt,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  aocording  to  the 
account  of  his  friend  Shenstone  the  poet,  "  drank  himself  into  pains 
of  the  body  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  pains  of  the  mind."  He  died 
July  19,  1742,  and  was  buried  at  Wotton,  near  Henley-in-Arden, 
Warwickshire. 

Somerville's  '  Chase '  is  still  a  favourite  with  those  who  combine  a 
taste  for  poetry  with  an  attachment  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  has 
beep,  frequently  reprinted.  It  is  written  in  tolerably  harmonious 
blank  verse ;  and  as  the  poet  was  practically  master  of  his  subject, 
his  descriptions  are  always  accurate  and  frequently  vivid,  and  he  ha3 
given  variety  to  them  by  comparing  the  rural  sports  of  other  countries 
with  those  of  his  own.  Somerville  has  written  another  rural  poem, 
called  'Field  Sports,'  which  describes  the  amusement  of  hawking; 
and  '  Hobbinol,  or  Rural  Games,'  a  mock  heroic.  He  has  also  written 
some  Fables,  which  are  mostly  dull  and  uuiuteresting ;  some  rather 
coarse  Tales ;  and  a  few  lyrical  pieces,  which  display  no  great  poetical 
power,  but  contain  many  beautiful  lines. 

SOMMERARD,  A.  DU.    [Da  Somjterakd,  A.] 

SOMNER,  WILLIAM,  was  born  at  Canterbury,  according  to  the 
account  given  by  his  wife  and  son,  March  30th,  1606;  but  according 
to  the  register  of  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret's,  he  was  baptis-d  there 
on  November  5th,  1598.  His  father  was  registrar  of  the  court  of 
Canterbury  under  Sir  Nathaniel  Brent,  who  was  then  commissary. 
He  was  sent  to  the  free-school  of  that  city,  where  he  acquired  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  Latin.  He  was  next  placed  as  clerk  to  his  father 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  the  diocese,  and  afterwards  preferred,  to 
an  office  in  the  courts  by  Archbishop  Leud.  His  natural  bent  was  to 
the  study  of  antiquities,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  Dr.  Meric 
Casaubon,  one  of  the  prebendaries.  In  1640  he  published  '  The  Anti- 
quities of  Canterbury,'  4to,  a  work  which  gained  him  considerable 
reputation,  and  which  was  afterwards  reprinted  and  enlarged  by 
Nicholas  Batteley,  fol.,  London,  1703.  Somner's  n°xt  production  was 
an  Appendix  to  the  first  part  (all  that  was  published)  of  Ci=aubon's 
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Commentary  'De  Quatuor  Linguis,'  12mo,  London,  1650,  showing  tho 
relation  of  the  German  with  the  Saxon  language.  In  1652  he  added  a 
most  valuable  Glossary  to  Sir  Roger  Twysdtn's  '  Decern  Scriptores.' 
He  was  now  urged  by  his  friends  to  make  a  Saxon  Dictionary,  but 
as  this  was  a  work  which  required  time  and  great  labour,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  have  sufficient  means  of  support  while  engaged 
upon  it.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  had  founded  at  Cambridge  a  lecture  for 
'  promoting  the  Saxon  tongue,  either  by  reading  it  publicly  or  by  the 
editing  of  Saxon  Manuscripts ; '  and  this  lecture  being  vacant  in  1657, 
Archbishop  Usher  recommended  Somuer  to  the  then  patron  Roger 
Spelman,  grandson  of  the  founder.  Accordingly  Somner  had  the 
salary,  and  went  on  with  the  work,  which  was  published  at  Oxford,  in 
folio,  in  1659. 

A  short  time  before  the  Restoration,  Somner  was  imprisoned  in  the 
castle  of  Deal  for  endeavouring  to  procure  signatures  to  a  petition  for 
a  free  parliament.  In  1660  he  was  made  master  of  St.  John's  Hospital, 
in  the  suburbs  of  Canterbury,  and  about  the  same  time  auditor  of 
Christ  Church.  In  this  year  he  published  in  quarto  his  'Treatise  on 
Gavelkind,' his  last  publication.  He  died  March  30th,  1669.  He  left 
behind  him  various  manuscript  collections,  and  two  or  three  treatises, 
one  of  which,  '  Of  the  Roman  Ports  and  Forts  in  Kent,'  was  published 
at  Oxford,  8vo,  1693,  by  Brome.  Another,  'De  Portu  Iccio,'  translated 
into  Latin  by  Mr.  (afterwards  bishop)  Gibson,  was  published  at  Oxford, 
8vo,  1694.  To  the  former  of  these  a  Life  of  Somner  is  prefixed  by 
White  Kennet,  afterwards  bishop  of  Peterborough. 

Somner  was  buried  in  the  north  aisle  of  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
Canterbury,  where  there  is  an  inscription  to  his  memory.  His  books 
and  manuscripts  were  purchased  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canter- 
bury, and  they  are  still  in  the  Cathedral  library  ;  a  catalogue  of  them 
is  appended  to  Rennet's  Life  of  Somner.  Somner  gave  great  assistance 
to  Dodsworth,  in  the  first  volume  of  tho  '  Monasticon  Anglieanum.' 
Among  his  friends  and  correspondents  were  the  Archbishops  Laud 
and  Usher,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes,  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  Burton  the  antiquary,  Sir  John  Marsham,  and  Elias  Ashmole. 

SONNINI  DE  MANONCOURT,  CHARLES  NICOLAS  SIGIS- 
BERT,  was  born  at  Luneville,  February  1,  1751.  He  was  the  son  of 
Nicholas  Sonnini,  seigneur  of  the  fief  of  Manoncourt  in  Vermois,  and 
councillor  of  Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Jesuit  University  of  Pont-u-Housson,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  his 
studies.  At  an  early  age  he  became  acquainted  with  Buffon  and 
Nollet,  who  encouraged  his  taste  for  natural  history.  Having  a  wish 
to  travel,  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the  marine  engineer  service, 
and  in  1772  was  sent  to  Cayenne  in  consequence.  Here  he  showed 
great  energy  and  courage  in  exploring  the  country  and  dislodging  from 
their  strongholds  the  savages  with  whom  the  colony  was  molested, 
and  succeeded,  at  considerable  personal  risk,  in  making  a  passage  by 
water  from  Cayenne  to  the  mountain  La  Gabrielle,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  had  been  much  desired  by  the  colonists,  but  abandoned 
by  reason  of  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  route.  He  was,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  enterprise,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  on  his 
return  to  France.  In  1775,  after  a  visit  to  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  he  resumed  his  post  as  an  engineer  at  Cayenne,  and  spent  two 
years  in  researches  in  natural  history.  Returning  to  France,  in  conse- 
quence of  ill  health,  he  passed  the  winter  of  1776  with  Buffon, 
assisting  him  in  his  labours,  till  he  joined  the  African  expedition  of 
Baron  de  Tott,  in  1777.  After  remaining  some  time  in  Egypt,  and 
exploring  the  country,  he  travelled  in  Greece,  the  Archipelago,  and 
Asia  Minor.  He  returned  to  France  in  1780,  and  employed  himself 
in  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  introducing  several  valuable  exotic 
vegetables  into  his  country.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  administrators  of  the  departement  de  la 
Meurthe;  but  being  deprived  of  this  office  by  St.  Just,  and  reduced  to 
poverty,  on  account  of  his  noble  birth,  he  employed  himself  in 
arranging  and  publishing  the  materials  collected  in  his  travels.  He 
was  afterwards  placed  at  the  head  of  the  college  of  Vienne,  in  the 
departement  de  l'lsere ;  but  failing  in  his  projects  of  reform  there, 
gave  up  this  situation  after  holding  it  two  years,  and  returned  to  his 
literary  labours.  In  1810  he  went  to  Moldavia,  and,  while  traversing 
that  country,  caught  a  fever,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  died 
at  Paris,  May  29,  1812.  His  principal  works  are,  'Voyage  dans  la 
Haute  et  Basse  Egypt,'  Paris,  8vo,  1799;  'Voyage  en  Grece  et  en 
Turquie,'  Paris,  8vo,  1801. 

Buffon's  'Histoire  Naturelle,'  Paris,  1799-1808,  to  which  he  contri- 
buted 13  vols,  of  fishes  and  1  vol.  of  cetacea,  and,  jointly  with  M. 
Latreille,  4  vols,  of  reptiles ;  and  the  '  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  d'Histoire 
Naturelle,'  8vo,  1803-4,  were  edited  by  him  :  in  the  latter  he  wrote  the 
articles  '  Man,'  '  Quadrupeds,'  '  Birds,'  and  '  Cetacea.' 

Sonnini  deserves  great  praise  for  his  labours  as  a  naturalist.  Like 
otlier  great  travellers,  though  eager  and  enthusiastic,  he  was  somewhat 
inconstant  in  the  direction  of  his  energies,  as  we  may  infer  from  the 
events  of  his  life,  not  less  than  from  the  remarks  of  his  French 
biographer.  In  his  'Travels  in  the  East'  he  treats  of  the  natural 
and  artificial  productions  of  each  country,  and  gives  also  archa;ological 
and  topographical  notices  not  remarkable  for  their  research  or 
originality. 

(Biographie  Universelle,  by  the  author  of  his  'Eloge  Historique,' 
where  is  a  list  of  his  other  publications  ) 
SOPHIA,  PRINCESS  OF  RUSSIA.   [Peter  I.] 


SO'PHOCLES,  son  of  Sophilus,  was  born  in  the  Attic  demus  or 
village  of  Colonus,  aud,  according  to  the  most  authentic  accounts,  in 
the  year  B.C.  495,  fifteen  years  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  when 
jEschylus  was  thirty  years  old.  He  appears  to  have  received  as  good 
an  education  as  could  be  had  at  the  time.  In  music  he  was  instructed 
by  Lamprus,  and  in  this  art,  as  well  as  in  gymnastic  exercises,  he 
gained  laurels  even  when  a  youth.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  the 
Greeks  had  defeated  the  Persians  in  the  battle  of  Salamis  (b.c.  480), 
Sophocles,  on  account  of  his  beauty,  was  selected  by  those  who  had 
the  management  of  the  solemnities  which  followed  the  victory,  as 
leader  of  the  chorus  which  danced  around  the  trophies  in  Salamis  and 
sang  the  hymn  of  victory.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  20.)  The  anonymous  Greek 
biographer  of  Sophocles  states  that  vEschylus  wae  his  master  in 
tragedy,  but  such  a  relation  between  the  two  poets  1*  improbable,  and 
is  contradicted  by  a  passage  in  Athenajus  (i.,  p.  22),  where  Sophocles 
says  of  /Eschylus,  that  he  followed  the  rules  of  his  art  without 
knowing  them.  It  is  a  favourite  practice  with  ancient  historians  and 
grammarians  to  describe  the  relation  of  two  persons  who  lived  at  the 
same  time  and  practised  the  same  art,  as  that  of  master  and  pupil, 
when  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  fact,  except  that  one  was  younger 
than  the  other#  The  first  time  that  Sophocles  produced  a  tragedy  on 
the  Attic  stage  was  in  the  year  B.C.  468,  and  the  piece  was  probably 
the  «  Triptolemus,'  which  is  now  lost.  ^Euseb., '  Chron.,'  p.  167  :  Plin., 
'  Hist.  Nat.,'  xviii.  12.)  iEschylus  was  at  this  time  the  great  dramatist 
of  the  Attic  stage,  but  his  young  rival,  who  ventured  to  contend  with 
him  for  the  prize,  won  the  victory,  which  was  attended  by  the  following 
memorable  circumstance.  On  the  day  when  the  drama  was  acted, 
Cimon  had  just  returned  from  the  island  of  Scyrus,  bringing  with 
him  the  remains  of  Theseus,  who  was  believed  to  have  been  murdered 
and  buried  in  that  island.  When  Cimon,  with  his  nine  colleagues, 
entered  the  theatre  to  offer  the  customary  libations  to  Dionysus,  he 
was  detained  by  the  chief  archon  Aphepsion,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
preside  at  the  dramatic  performances  and  to  nominate  the  judges. 
Aphepsion  appointed  no  judges,  but  called  upon  Cimon  and  his 
colleagues  to  determine  the  prize.  Cimon,  recognising  the  great 
genius  that  the  tragedy  displayed,  gave  the  prize  to  Sophocles.  (Plut., 
'Cim.,'  8.) 

From  this  time  twenty-eight  years  of  his  life  passed  without  any 
memorable  event  being  recorded,  though  Sophocles  must  have  been 
exiremely  active  in  the  exercise  of  his  art,  for  during  this  period  he  is 
said  to  have  composed  thirty-one  dramas,  not  including  the  'Trip- 
tolemus.'   (Aristoph.  Byz.,  '  Argum.  ad  Antig.') 

In  the  year  B.C.  440  he  brought  out  the  '  Antigone,  his  thirty-second 
drama ;  and  he  gained  the  prize.  The  Athenians,  who  perceived  in 
this  play  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman  and  general,  appointed  him  one 
of  the  commanders  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  aristocrats  of  Samos, 
who,  after  being  expelled  from  the  island  by  the  Athenians,  had 
returned  from  Ansea  in  Caria  (whence  the  Greek  biographer  calls  it 
the  war  of  Anoea),  and  endeavoured  to  induce  the  Samians  to  revolt 
against  Athens.  In  this  campaign  Sophocles  was  the  colleague  of 
Pericles.  No  military  feat  is  recorded  of  him,  and  it  is  only  stated 
that  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  enrich  himself.  In 
Samos  he  is  said  to  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  Herodotus,  for 
whom  he  wrote  a  poem.  (Plut.,  'An  Seni  sit  gerenda  resp.,'  3.) 
Whether  Sophocles,  after  this  expedition,  which  ended  in  B.C.  439, 
took  any  further  part  in  public  affairs,  is  not  certain.  His  life  seems 
to  have  passed  in  the  glorious  career  of  a  successful  dramatist,  and 
has  left  no  traces  in  history ;  we  only  hear  that  several  kings  invited 
him  to  their  courts,  but  that  he  preferred  staying  at  home.  He  was 
married  twice.  His  first  wife  was  Nicostrate  of  Athens,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son,  Iophon  ;  his  second  wife  was  Theoris  of  Sicyon,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son  called  Ariston.  Aristou  again  had  a  son  called  Sophocles, 
who  is  generally  distinguished  from  his  grandfather  by  the  epithet 
'  the  Younger.'  Sophocles  was  very  partial  to  this  grandson,  and  it 
was  believed  that  during  his  lifetime  he  intended  to  transfer  to  him  a 
considerable  part  of  his  property.  Iophon,  fearing  lest  his  inheritance 
should  be  diminished,  brought  a  charge  of  mental  incapacity  against 
his  father  before  the  members  of  his  phratria,  and  proposed  that  he 
should  not  be  allowed  to  have  any  control  over  his  property.  Sophocles 
is  said  to  have  made  no  reply  to  this  charge,  but  with  a  strong  convic- 
tion of  the  excellence  of  the  'ffidipus  in  Colonus,'  which  he  had  just 
composed,  to  have  only  read  to  his  phratores,  who  had  to  examine 
him,  the  parodos  of  this  play.  The  consequence  was  that  he  was 
allowed  to  retain  the  management  of  his  property. 

Sophocles  died  in  the  year  B.C.  406,  at  the  very  advanced  age  of 
ninety.  The  accounts  of  the  cause  of  his  death  are  not  consistent. 
Some  state  that  he  was  choked  by  a  grape,  which  stuck  in  his  throat ; 
others,  that  in  the  loud  reading  of  the  '  Antigone '  he  exerted  himself 
so  much  that  at  last  his  voice  failed  him  and  he  expired ;  and  others 
again,  that  he  died  of  joy  at  the  announcement  of  a  victory  gained  by 
one  of  his  dramas.  He  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  fathers  near 
Decelea. 

As  regards  the  private  life  of  Sophocles  we  know  nothing,  except 
that  he  was  addicted  to  sexual  pleasures  (Athen.,  xii.,  p.  510);  but  the 
anecdotes  in  Athenieus  (xiii.,  p.  603,  &c.)  seem  to  belong  to  that  sort 
of  scandal  from  which  no  great  man  can  escape. 

Sophocles  is  said  to  have  written  130  dramas,  but  Aristophanes  of 
Byzantium  declared  seventeen  of  them  spurious,  which  would  leave 
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113  genuine  dramas,  which  number  includes  his  satiric  dramas.  At 
the  ago  of  forty-live  he  had  written  32  dramas,  so  that  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  his  works  were  composed  during  tho  latter  half  of  his  life. 
The  '  (Edipus  in  Colonus,'  his  last  production,  was  written  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  but  was  not  brought  out  till  the  year  B.C.  401.  With 
these  jilays  he  disputed  the  prize  with  the  greatest  dramatists  of  tho 
day — /Eschylus,  Euripides,  Chcorilus,  Aristias,  Iophon,  and  others ; 
and  gained  twenty  times  the  first  prize,  several  times  tho  Becond,  but 
never  the  third.  Of  all  his  plays  there  only  remain  seven  ;  of  others 
we  only  possess  some  fragments,  and  sometimes  no  more  than  tho 
titles.  The  earliest  of  the  extant  pieces  is  tho  'Antigone,' and  tho 
probable  chronological  order  in  which  tho  others  followed  is  this  :- 
'  Electra,'  '  Trachiniae,'  'King  Gidipus,'  '  Ajax,'  '  Philoctetes '  (first 
acted  in  B.C.  409),  and  the  '  G'klipus  in  Colonus,'  which  was  first  acted 
in  B.C.  401. 

The  ancients  themselves  regarded  Sophocles  as  tho  most  perfect  of 
all  dramatic  poets  ;  they  called  him  the  tragic  Homer,  and  tho  Attic 
bee,  to  express  the  unrivalled  beauty  and  sweetness  of  his  productions. 
Their  admiration  was  well  founded,  for  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  excel  everything  of  the  kind  that  appeared  in 
Greece  either  before  or  after  him.  Sophocles  abandoned  tho  pomp, 
grandiloquence,  and  harshness  of  iEschylus,  for  which  he  substituted 
tho  noble  simplicity  and  tenderness  which  the  ancients  admired  :  his 
heroes  are  not  beings  of  a  superior  nature ;  his  men  are  not  the  sport 
of  an  inscrutable  destiny  :  tho  world  which  he  represents  is  peopled 
by  men,  agitated  indeed  by  sufferings  and  passions,  but  the  good  and 
the  beautiful  do  not  appear  under  the  iron  rule  of  destiny ;  all  his 
characters  are  men  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  beings  with  whom 
we  can  sympathise.  Hence  his  dramas  are  of  an  ethical  and  practical 
character,  while  those  of  ^Eschylus  are  more  calculated  to  inspire 
religious  awe.  Sophocles  knew  the  laws  of  his  art  and  what  it 
required,  as  appears  from  an  expression  ascribed  to  him  by  Plutarch. 
(' De  Prof.  Virt.,  Sent.,' 7.)  During  his  w  hole  career  he  appears  to 
have  been  striving  to  realise  the  idea  which  he  had  formed  of  tragedy. 
In  the  three  earliest  of  the  extant  plays  there  appear  occasionally 
traces  of  an  artificial  style  and  studied  obscurity,  but  the  remaining 
four  are  entirely  free  of  this  fault.  But  even  the  '  Antigone '  is  so 
different  from  any  play  of  ^Eschylus  in  design  and  execution,  that  he 
must  have  long  before  beeu  aware  of  the  necessity  of  the  changes 
which  he  introduced.  The  more  particular  changes  to  which  we  here 
allude  are  as  follows  : — Each  drama  of  Sophocles  turns  upon  one  great 
action,  the  '  Autigone  '  perhaps  excepted  ;  and  one  idea,  which  is  the 
leading  idea  of  the  drama,  is  perfectly  developed  in  one  play ;  while 
with  iEschylus  the  three  plays  of  a  trilogy  are  like  so  many  acts  of 
one  drama.  Although  therefore  Sophocles  may  usually  have  brought 
out  three  tragedies  at  once,  each  of  them  was  complete  in  itself.  The 
lyric  part,  or  the  chorus,  in  Sophocles  baa  no  longer  that  prominent 
place  which  it  has  in  iEschylus,  nor  does  it  take  part  in  the  action  in 
tho  same  degree ;  it  no  longer  expresses  the  feeliugs  supposed  to  be 
called  forth  in  the  audience  ;  but  the  tragic  development  of  the 
characters  of  the  drama,  or,  in  other  words,  the  action,  is  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  drama.  The  chorus  is  subordinate,  and  it 
would  seem  that  Sophocles  used  it  as  a  means  to  let  the  spectator  see 
what  was  going  on  in  the  minds  of  the  actors  rather  than  in  that  of 
the  spectators.  As  the  action  was  thus  extended,  Sophocles  also 
introduced  a  third  actor,  or  the  triagonistes,  so  that  now  three  actors 
might  appear  upon  the  stage  at  once,  whereas  before  his  time  there 
had  not  been  more  than  two  at  a  time,  which  rendered  the  action,  as 
well  as  the  dialogue,  monotonous.  Lastly,  Sophocles  introduced 
several  improvements"  in  scene-painting  and  in  other  mechanical  parts 
of  stage  performance.  At  first  he  is  said,  like  JEschylus,  to  have 
acted  in  his  own  dramas,  but  as  his  voice  was  too  weak  he  gave  it  up. 

Besides  his  dramas,  Sophocles  also  wrote  an  elegy,  several  paeans, 
and  other  minor  poems,  and  also  a  prose  work  on  the  chorus,  which 
was  directed  against  Thespis  and  Chcerilus.  Several  ancient  gram- 
marians, such  as  Didymus,  Horapollon,  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium, 
Androtion,  Praxiphanes,  and  others,  wrote  commentaries  upon  the 
dramas  of  Sophocles.  • 

Respecting  the  life  and  works  of  Sophocles,  see  the  Life,  by  an 
anonymous  Greek  writer,  which  is  prefixed  to  several  editions  of  his 
works ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  HoQokAijs  ;  the  masterly  treatise  of  Lessing, 
'  Leben  des  Sophocles,'  which  has  unfortunately  been  left  a  fragment 
by  the  author;  Ferd.  Schultz,  'De  Vita  Sophoclis  Poetas,'  8vo,  Bonn, 
1836;  Adolph.  Scholl,  'Sophocles,  sein  "Wirken  und  Leben,'  8vo, 
Frankfurt;  M  idler,  'Hist,  of  the  Lit.  of  Ancient  Greece,'  i.  pp. 
337-356 ;  A.  W.  v.  Schlegel,  'Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature,'  vol.  i, 
lect.  4. 

The  works  of  Sophocles  were  first  priuted  by  Aldus,  8vo,  Venice, 
1502.  The  best  of  the  subsequent  editions  are  those  of  H.  Stephens, 
4to,  Paris,  1568,  with  valuable  notes;  and  that  of  Brunck,  2  vols.  8vo, 
Strasbourg,  1786,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes.  In  the  same 
year  Brunck  published  his  great  edition,  in  2  vols.  4to  or  4  vols.  Svo. 
It  was  reprinted  in  London,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  1823,  with  some  additions 
by  Burney.  The  text  of  Brunck  has  served  as  the  basis  for  all  subse- 
quent editions.  The  best  among  them  are  that  of  Musgrave,  2  vols. 
Svo,  Oxford,  1800,  &c. ;  of  F.  H.  Bothe,  2  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1806, 
the  last  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1827  and  182S;  of  Erfurt, 
7  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1802,  &c. ;  of  Elmsley,  1S26,  reprinted  at  Leipzig 


in  8  vols.  Svo;  of  Krfurt  and  O.  Horrniinn,  7  void.  12rno,  Leipzig, 
1823-25.  An  edition  by  O.  Hermann,  in  7  vols.  12ino,  appeared  at 
Leipzig  in  1850-51.  The  most  useful  edition  of  Sophocles  for  Htudi-nU 
is  that  of  E.  Wunder,  Gotha  and  Erfurt,  1831-41.  An  edition  with 
a  translation  of  Wunder's  introductions  and  notes,  and  a  collation  of 
Dindorf's  text,  was  published  in  London  in  2  vols.  8vo,  1854.  The 
editions  of  single  plays  and  dissertations  upon  them  are  almost  innu- 
merable. The  titles  and  remains  of  the  lost  pieces  of  Sophocles  h;ive 
been  collected  by  Wclckcr,  in  his  '  Die  Griechischtn  Tragodien/  p.  59, 
&c.  Ho  has  classed  them  according  to  the  legendary  cycles  to  whicn 
they  belong,  and  also  given  the  probable  contents  or  the  leading  idea 
of  each  play,  as  far  as  this  can  bo  made  out  from  the  fragments. 

Tho  translations  of  Sophocles  are  very  numerous.  The  best  German 
is  that  by  Solger,  tho  last  edition  of  which  appeared  at  Uerlin,  2  vobi. 
8vo,  1824.  There  are  numerous  English  translations  :  in  prose,  by 
George  Adams,  2  vols.,  London,  1729,  and  others  subsequently  ;  in 
verso,  by  Franklin,  2  vols.  4to,  Loudon,  1758-59;  by  Robert  Potter, 
London,  1788;  and  by  Thomas  Dale,  1824. 

SO'PHRON,  son  of  Agathoclea,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  was  born 
about  the  year  B.C.  420.  He  is  believed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
a  peculiar  kind  of  poetry  called  '  mimes,'  which  were  dramatic  per- 
formances of  irregular  form,  in  which  occurrences  of  real  life  were 
clothed  in  a  poetical  dress ;  and  which  usually  consisted  of  a  bingle 
scene,  mostly  comic,  sometimes  with  such  dialogue  added  as  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  prompted.  Sophron  wrote  his  works  in 
the  vulgar  dialect  of  the  Doric  Greek  as  spoken  in  Sicily,  and  in  a  kind 
of  rhythmical  prose.  Plato,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  Sophron  through  Dion  of  Syracuse,  valued  them  very 
highly,  and  is  said  to  have  made  the  Athenians  acquainted  with  this 
species  of  poetry.  (Quinctil.,  i.  10,  17.)  Besides  the  few  fragments 
of  the  mimes  of  Sophron  which  yet  remain,  wc  only  know  the  titles 
of  some  others  of  his  poems,  so  that  we  are  scarcely  able  to  form  an 
exact  idea  of  this  species  of  poetry.  The  circumstance  that  Sophron 
wrote  in  a  popular  dialect  full  of  peculiarities  and  solecisms,  was 
probably  the  reason  why  his  works  were  studied  by  the  grammarians. 
Apollodorus  of  Athens  wrote  a  commentary  upon  them. 

The  fragments  are  collected  by  C.  J.  Blomfield,  in  the  '  Classical 
Journal,'  vol.  iv.,  p.  380,  &c.,  to  which  a  supplement  and  some  cor- 
rections were  added  by  the  same  scholar  in  the  '  Museum  Ctiticum,' 
No.  vii.,  p.  640,  &c.  Compare  Grysar,  '  De  Sophrone  Mimographo,' 
Colonic,  1838. 

SORANUS,  an  eminent  ancient  physician,  the  son  of  Menander,  was 
born  at  Ephesus,  probably  about  the  end  of  the  1st  century  after 
Christ,  and  raised  the  sect  of  the  Methodici  to  its  highest  degree  of 
reputation.  He  had  been  brought  up  at  Alexandria,  but  under  the 
reign  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian  he  came  to  Rome,  where  he  taught  and 
practised  medicine  with  great  success.  (Pseudo-Gal.,  'Introduct.,' 
cap.  4,  p.  184,  torn,  xiv.,  ed.  Kiihu;  Suidas.)  He  passed  some  time 
also  in  Aquitania,  and  very  successfully  treated  the  leprous  diseases 
which  prevailed  there.  (Marcell.  Emp.,  'De  Medicam.,'  cap.  19,  p. 
321,  ed.  H.  Steph.)  In  his  time  the  leprosy,  which  had  beeu  brought 
from  the  East  into  Italy  and  Gaul,  was  making  there  the  greatest 
ravages ;  and  the  physicians,  who  were  not  yet  well  acquainted  with 
this  disease,  were  anxious  to  recommend  certain  preparations  against 
each  of  its  particular  symptoms.  Some  of  those  employed  by  Soranus 
have  been  preserved  to  us  by  Galen.  (Gal.,  'De  Compos.  Medicam., 
sec.  Loca,'  lib.  i.,  cap.  2,  8,  p.  414  et  sq.,  493  et  sq.,  torn.  xiL)  Their 
object  was  in  a  great  measure  to  effect  a  metasyncrisis,  or  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  pores  in  their  natural  state.  To  him  we  are  indebted 
for  the  first  observations  (Paul.  .iEgin.,  'De  Re  Med.,'  lib.  iv.,  cap.  59, 
p.  73,  ed.  Aid.)  upon  the  species  of  worm  called  by  the  Greeks 
SpcucSvTiov,  by  the  Latins  Gordius,  Filaria,  or  Vena  Medinensis ;  for 
an  account  of  which  see  a  dissertation  by  Justus  AVelhe,  entitled  '  De 
Filaria  Medinensi  Gmel.  Commentariolum,'  Svo,  Berol.,  1S32,  and 
especially  the  very  learned  work  by  Georg.  Hieron.  Velschius,  entitled 
'  Exercitatio  de  Vena  Medinensi,  ad  Mentem  Ebnsinre  (Le.  Avicennse), 
sive  De  Dracunculis  Veterum,'  4to,  August- Vindel,  1674.  He  made 
the  interesting  remark,  that  children  while  at  the  breast  are  some- 
times attacked  with  hydrophobia.  (Ccel.  Aurel.,  'De  Morb.  Acut.,' 
lib.  iii.,  c.  11,  p.  221,  ed.  Amman.)  His  theory  on  the  Nightmare  (Id., 
'  De  Morb.  Chron.,'  lib.  i.,  c.  3,  p.  289),  and  his  opinion  on  the  use  of 
magical  songs  and  incantations  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  prove  how 
little  he  was  imbued  with  the  prejudices  of  his  age.  He  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  to  reduce  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors  to  certain 
principles  (Id., '  De  Morb.  Acut.,'  lib.  ii,  cap.  9,  p.  91),  and  therefore 
did  not,  like  them,  show  contempt  for  the  ancients,  but  tried  to  refute 
them  by  the  arguments  of  the  Methodici.  (Id,  ibid.,  cap.  19,  p.  127; 
cap.  29,  p.  142.)  Indeed  he  was  the  first  who  gave  a  plausible  reason 
for  the  necessity  of  rejecting  purgatives,  in  saying  that  they  evacuated 
indiscriminately  the  healthy  humours  as  well  as  the  bad  ones.  (Id., 
ibid.,  cap.  9,  p.  91.)  He  always  employed  venesection  in  pleurisy, 
because  it  proceeds  evidently  from  the  strictum,  and  had  no  regard  to 
the  difference  of  climate.  (Id.,  ibid.,  cap.  22,  p.  132.)  In  pneumonia 
he  considered  that  the  whole  body  suffered,  but  that  the  lungs  are 
particularly  affected  ;  for  Soranus  did  not  admit  a  single  local  disease, 
in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  term.  (Id.,  ibid.,  cap.  2S,  p.  1S9.) 
The  cholera  morbus,  said  he,  is  a  relaxation  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, accompanied  with  imminent  danger.    (Id.,  ibid  ,  lib.  iii.,  cap. 
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19,  p.  254.)  Sprengel  ('Hist,  do  la  Mod.')  thinks  that  he  is  not  the 
Soranus  who  is  mentioned  by  Coclius  Aurelianus  ('  Do  Morb.  Chron.,' 
lib.  ii.,  cap.  10,  p.  391)  as  haviug  recognised  three  causes  of  hasmor- 
rhage,  viz.  eruption,  lesion,  and  putrefaction,  because  the  study  of  these 
particular  causes  would  not  agree  with  the  spirit  of  the  school  of  the 
Methodici.  We  know  also  from  Suidas  that  at  least  two  different 
physicians  bore  the  name  of  Soranus.  His  work,  rUpl  TvvaiKiiwv 
Ua6wi>,  'De  Arte  Obstetricia  Morbisque  Mulierum,'  shows  that  he 
possessed  very  coubiderable  anatomical  knowledge,  though  he  intro- 
duces tho  description  of  the  sexual  organs  by  spying  that  the  study  of 
anatomy  is  quite  useless,  and  that  he  only  inserted  these  chapters  in 
order  that  people  might  not  say  he  disparaged  anatomy  because  ho 
was  himself  ignorant  of  it  (cap.  3,  p.  5,  ed.  Dietz).  Indeed  he 
described  the  uterus  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  (what  he  himself 
assures  us)  that  he  derived  his  ideas  of  anatomy  from  the  dissection 
not  of  animals,  but  of  human  bodies.    (Ibid.,  cap.  4,  5,  p.  11,  13.) 

A  fragment  by  Soranus,  rUp!  Sij^eiW  KaTayixdrmv,  'De  Signis  Frac- 
turarum,'  was  published  by  Cocchi,  in  his  'Graeeorum  Chirurgici 
Libri,'  Gr.  et  Lat.,  fol.,  Florent.,  1754.  It  is  also  inserted  by  Jul.  Lud. 
Ideler,  in  hi8  '  Medici  et  Physici  Grscci  Minores,'  8vo,  Bcrol.,  lflll,  Gr. 
His  work  'De  Arte  Obstetricia  Morbisque  Mulierum'  consisted 
originally  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  four  chapters,  of  which  only  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  remain,  which  were  first  published,  Regim. 
Pruss.,  8vo,  1838,  Grace,  from  a  manuscript  prepared  for  the  press 
before  his  death,  by  the  late  learned  professor  F.  R.  Dietz.  An  ana- 
tomical fragment  of  this  work,  Uepl  MrjTpas  koI  TwaiKtlov  AlSotov,  '  De 
Utero  et  Pudendo  Muliebri,'  was  published  in  Greek,  together  with 
Rufus  Ephesius,  8vo,  Paris,  1 554,  and  is  to  be  found  in  Ideler's  col- 
lection mentioned  above.  A  Latin  translation  is  added  to  the  edition 
of  Oribasius,  by  Rasarius.  There  is  also  a  dissertation  by  H.  Hiiser, 
'De  Sorano  Ephesio,  ej usque  Ilepi  VvyaiKeiwy  Ua6wy,  Liber  nuper 
reperto,'  4to,  Jeuce,  1810.  Whether  the  Life  of  Hippocrates,  thatgoes 
under  the  name  of  Soranus,  was  written  by  the  author  who  is  the 
subject  of  this  article,  is  uncertain ;  and  indeed  tho  writer  is  not  quite 
sure  that  all  that  has  been  said  refers  to  the  same  individual.  The 
Life  of  Hippocrates  (which  is  of  little  or  no  authority)  is  prefixed  to 
several  editions  of  his  works,  and  is  also  inserted  by  Fabricius  in  his 
'Biblioth.  Gncca,'  vol.  xii.,  p.  675,  ed.  Vet.,  and  by  Ideler  in  his  col- 
lection above  mentioned.  A  work  which  exists  only  in  Latin,  and 
which  bears  the  title  '  In  Artem  Medendi  Ieagoge,'  is  undoubtedly  the 
production  of  a  later  writer,  as  Galen  is  mentioned  in  it  by  name 
(cap.  13).  It  is  in  the  collection  edited  by  Torinus,  fol.,  Basil.,  1528, 
and  in  that  published  "apud  Aldi  Filios,"  fol.,  Venet.,  1547. 

*SORBY,  HENRY  CLIFTON,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  a  rising  geologist, 
who  has  become  advantageously  known  by  his  researches  into  the 
structure  of  rocks,  and  by  his  inquiries  in  physical  geography,  both 
pursued  in  a  novel  manner,  was  born  at  Sheffield,  where  his  father 
was  an  eminent  manufacturer  of  edge-tools,  on  the  10th  of  May  1826. 
He  was  first  educated  in  the  collegiate  school  of  that  town,  and  subse- 
quently received  instruction  from  a  private  tutor,  the  Rev.  Walter 
Mitchell  (now  chaplain  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London).  He 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  on  June  11th,  1857.  Being 
in  independent  circumstances,  he  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of 
science,  and  is  the  author  of  papers  relating  to  the  structure  of  rocks, 
investigated  by  the  union  of  mineralogical,  chemical,  physical,  and 
microscropical  examinations,  and  on  the  former  physical  geography  of 
various  localities,  as  evinced  by  the  disposition,  mutual  relations,  and 
structure  of  the  strata  now  occupying  them,  in  the  following  works  : — 
the  '  Transactions '  of  the  Sections  of  the  British  Association  ;  the 
'  Journals  '  of  the  Geological,  Chemical,  and  Microscopical  Societies  of 
London;  the  'Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal;'  the  'Philo- 
sophical Magazine;'  the  'Proceedings'  of  the  Geological  and  Poly- 
technic Society  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  and  those  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Sheffield.  Of  the  latter  body 
Mr.  Sorby  is  senior  vice-president,  and  in  1852  was  appointed  to  the 
chair. 

SOSI'GENES,  an  Egyptian  astronomer,  who  was  brought  to  Rome 
by  Julius  Caesar,  to  superintend  the  correction  of  the  calendar.  He 
is  said  to  have  lived  at  Rome  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  to  have 
assisted  in  the  further  correction  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  that 
emperor.  But  beyond  this  nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  death,  or 
pursuits. 

SOTHEBY,  WILLIAM,  was  born  in  London,  November  9,  1 757. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Colonel  Sotheby,  of  the  Guards,  and  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  William  Sloane,  Esq.,  of  Stoneham,  in  Hampshire. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  only  seven  years  old,  and  he  was  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Yorke  (afterwards  lord 
chancellor)  and  of  his  maternal  uncle  Hans  Sloane,  Esq.,  and  by  them 
he  was  sent  to  Harrow  School,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  Instead  of  completing  his  studies  at  either  of  the 
universities,  ho  entered  the  army,  and  purchased  a  commission  in  the 
10th  Dragoons,  from  which  he  immediately  obtained  leave  of  absence, 
and  passed  several  months  at  the  military  academy  at  Angers  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  tho  principles  of  his  profession,  England  at  that 
time  haviDg  no  similar  institution  for  military  instruction.  On  leaving 
Angers  he  passed  a  winter  and  spring  in  Vienna  and  Berlin,  and 
rejoined  his  regiment  at  the  end  of  1 777,  at  Knaresborough,  in  York- 
shire, where,  besides  attending  to  his  military  duties,  he  studied, 


critically  and  assiduously,  Shakspere  and  the  other  masters  of  English 
poetry.  In  1786  he  married  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  Ambrose 
Isted,  Esq.,  of  Ecton,  in  Northamptonshire;  he  immediately  after- 
wards quitted  the  army  and  purchased  Bevis  Mount,  near  South- 
ampton, where  he  continued  to  reside  for  the  next  ten  years,  amusing 
himself  with  poetical  studies  and  writing.  In  1788  he  made  a 
pedestrian  tour  through  Wales  with  his  only  brother  Admiral 
Sotheby,  of  which  he  published  a  poetical  narrative  under  tho  title 
of  '  A  Tour  through  North  and  South  Wales.'  His  mother  died  in 
1790,  and  in  1791  he  removed  from  Bevis  Mount  to  Loudon,  where  he 
afterwards  chiefly  resided,  passing  however  a  considerable  part  of 
every  year  at  Fair-Mead  Lodge,  in  Eppiug  Forest,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  tlie  master  keepers.  Soon  after  he  settled  in  London  he 
became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and 
of  the  Dilettanti  Society;  and  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  at  his 
house  persons  distinguished  in  literature  and  politics  without  any 
regard  to  party  distinctions. 

The  language  and  literature  of  Germany  had  been  for  Borne  time 
advancing  in  favour  in  England.  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  had  chiefly 
contributed  to  this  result ;  and  Sotheby's  friend  Spencer  had  trans- 
lated Burger's  'Lenore'  with  more  success  than  Taylor  had  done 
previously.  Sotheby  studied  the  language,  and  in  1798  published  a 
translation  of  Wioland's  '  Oberon,'  which  immediately  became  popular. 
In  1799  he  published  a  short  poem  on  tho  battle  of  the'Nile,  and  in 
1800  a  translation  of  the  '  Georgics'  of  Virgil.  In  1801  he  addressed 
Sir  George  Beaumont  in  '  A  Poetical  Epistle  on  the  Encouragement  of 
the  British  School  of  Painting.'  In  1802  he  published  'Orestes,'  a 
tragedy,  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  drama,  accompanied  by  a  mask, 
entitled  '  Huon  de  Bourdeaux,'  founded  on  the  Btory  of  '  Oberon.' 
His  next  work,  on  which  he  was  occupied  the  greater  part  of  two 
years,  and  which  appeared  in  1807,  was  an  epic  poem,  in  blank  verse, 
under  the  title  of  'Saul.'  In  1810  he  produced  'Constance  de  Cas- 
tille,  a  metrical  Poem,  in  Ten  Cantos,'  in  the  style  of  the  '  Lady  of 
the  Lake'  and  'Marmion.'  In  1814  he  republished  'Orestes,' 
together  with  four  other  tragedies.  Sotheby  travelled  through 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  in  1816,  in  company  with  Mr.  Elmsley 
and  Professor  Playfair.  He  returned  through  Germany  to  England 
at  the  close  of  1817.  In  1827  he  published  a  corrected  edition  of  his 
translation  of  the  '  Georgics,'  together  with  the  original  text,  and  the 
translations  of  De  Lille,  Soave,  Guzman,  aud  Voss,  in  folio ;  of  which 
he  presented  copies  to  several  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  received 
medals  from  them  in  acknowledgment. 

When  he  was  in  his  seventieth  year  he  commenced  a  poetical 
translation  (in  rhyme)  of  the  '  Iliad,'  of  which  he  completed  a  portion 
every  day,  even  during  a  tour  which  he  made  to  Scotland  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1829.  On  his  return  to  London  he  pursued 
his  task  with  unabated  diligence,  and  completed  the  'Iliad'  in 
September  1830.  He  immediately  commenced  the  '  Odyssey,'  which 
he  finished  in  July  1832. 

He  died  December  30,  1833,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
His  eldest  son,  William,  who  was  a  colonel  in  the  First  Regiment  of 
Guards,  died  in  1S15,  in  consequence  of  injuries  which  his  constitution 
had  suffered  in  the  Walcheren  expedition  and  the  war  in  Spain.  His 
third  son  George,  who  was  assistant-resident  at  Nagpoor,  in  Hindustan, 
was  killed  in  repelling  an  attack  of  the  Pindarees,  November  27,  1817. 
Another  son,  Hans,  who  had  been  in  the  civil  service  in  India,  died  in 
London,  April  27,  1827. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Sotheby  published,  in  1828, 
'  Italy  and  other  Poems,'  fcap  8vo,  consisting  chiefly  of  descriptions 
of  Italian  scenery,  most  of  which  were  probably  written  while  he  was 
travelling  in  1816-17,  and  a  few  other  small  compositions. 

Sotheby's  original  poems  made  little  impression  on  the  public,  and 
are  now  nearly  forgotten.  His  thoughts  are  pleasing,  but  faint,  and 
frequently  indistinct,  from  the  polished  diffusiveness  of  his  style.  He 
has  little  originality  or  strength  of  imagination,  but  he  has  great 
facility  and  elegance  of  diction  and  versification,  and  hence  his 
poetical  translations  are  among  the  best  which  have  been  made  in 
English.  His  '  Oberon '  is  an  excellent  version  of  Wieland's  romantic 
poem,  tolerably  close,  and  no  bad  substitute  for  the  original  to  those 
who  cannot  read  German.  His  version  of  the  '  Georgics'  seems  to 
have  been  a  favourite  work,  and  to  have  occupied  much  time  in 
correction  and  improvement,  and  is  perhaps  superior  to  any  other 
which  has  been  made  in  our  language.  The  folio  edition  was  pub- 
lished at  five  guineas,  and  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  typography.  His 
versions  of  the  '  Iliad'  and  '  Odyssey'  are  closer  than  that  of  Pope,  but 
have  les3  animation  and  energy,  and  have  certainly  no  chance  of 
superseding  Popes. 

SOTO,  DOMINGO,  a  learned  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  was  born  at 
Segovia,  in  1494.  His  father,  who  was  a  gardener,  destined  him  for 
the  same  occupation,  but  seeing  him  make  rapid  progress  in  his 
studies,  he  gave  him  as  good  an  education  as  his  mi  ans  could  afford, 
and  placed  him  as  sacristan  to  the  church  of  a  neighbouring  village. 
Having,  whilst  there,  rendered  himself  qualified  for  the  study  of 
philosophy,  Soto  repaired  to  the  university  of  Alcala,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  young  nobleman  named  Saavedra,  who  took  him 
to  Paris  as  one  of  his  suite.  Soto  pursued  his  studies  there,  and 
received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  On  his  return  to  Spain,  in 
1519,  he  taught  philosophy,  first  at  Akald,  and  then  at  Salamanca; 
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and  in  1524,  entered  into  the  Dominican  order.  It  was  about  (fail 
time  that  he  published  hiB  treatise  on  tho  Dialects  and  Physics  of 
Aristotle,  entitled  '  Summula),'  4to,  Salamanca,  1  25.  So  high  was 
his  reputation  for  ecclesiastical  learning,  that  in  1545  tho  Emperor 
Charles  V.  sent  him  as  his  first  theologian  to  the  Council  of  Trent, 
whero  he  became  ono  of  the  most  active  and  esteemed  members  of 
that  assembly.  As  ho  spoke  frequently,  and  was  consulted  on  dif- 
ferent points  of  canonic  law,  he  was  one  of  the  members  charged  with 
recording  the  decisions  of  the  assembly  and  drawing  up  its  decrees. 
This  peculiar  distinction  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  there  wore 
above  fifty  bishops  and  several  eminent  theologians  of  the  same  order 
as  his  in  the  assembly.  Finding  that  a  brother  of  his  own  order, 
named  Catharin,  dissented  from  him  on  several  material  points,  he 
composed  his  '  Apologia  contra  H.  Patrem  Ambrosium  Catharinum,  qua 
ipse  de  certitudine  gratia)  respondet,'  which  was  afterwards  published  at 
Antwerp,  fol.,  1556,  and  Salam.,  fol.,  1574.  On  his  return  from  the 
council  Charles  V.  appointed  him  his  confessor,  and  offered  him  tho 
bishopric  of  Segovia,  which  he  declined.  He  was  soon  after  chosen 
by  that  monarch  to  arbitrate  in  a  dispute  pending  between  Las  Casas 
and  Sepulveda  respecting  the  Indians,  which  he  decided  in  favour  of 
tho  former.  [Sefiilveda.]  J"  l,f>50  Soto  left  the  court  and  retired 
to  Salamanca,  where  ho  died  on  the  17th  December  15G0,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-six.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  works,  Soto  wrote  the 
following: — 'In  Dialecticam  Aristotelis  Commentarii,'  fol,  Salmanticm, 
1580;  'In  Categorias  Aristotelis  Commentarii,'  4to,  Venetiis,  1583; 
'  De  Natura  et  Oratia  Libri  iii.,'  Antwerp,  1550  ;  '  De  Justitia  ct  Jure,' 
Antwerp,  1568  (in  this  last  treatise  Soto  defends  the  proposition 
which  he  had  maintained  at  the  council,  'that  the  residence  of  bishops 
is  of  divine  right ') ;  '  De  Cavendo  Juramentorum  Abusu,'  Salmanticcc, 
1552,  and  several  more,  a  list  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Nicolas,  Ant., 
•Bib.  Hisp.  Nova,'  vol.  i.  p.  332. 

SOUBISE,  BENJAMIN  DE  ROHAN,  baron  of  Frontenai,  and 
brother  to  the  Due  dc  Rohan.  He  was  born  in  158'J.  Under  Maurice 
of  Nassau,  in  Holland,  he  learnt  the  art  of  war.  Soubise  was  through 
life  a  zealous  reformer,  and  figures  in  all  the  assemblies  of  the 
Huguenots  for  putting  in  force  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  In  1C15  he 
joined  the  party  of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  but  the  civil  war  terminating 
soon  after,  he  had  little  opportunity  for  exhibiting  that  audacity  and 
those  talents  for  intrigue  which  he  subsequently  displayed  in  the 
religious  wars  which  commenced  in  1621.  His  reputation  for  courage 
and  his  talents  as  a  leader  induced  tho  assembly  of  Rochelle  to  give 
him  the  general  command  in  Bretagne,  Aujou,  and  Poitou.  Undazzled 
by  the  brilliant  offers  which  had  seduced  so  many  of  the  corrupt 
chiefs  to  submit  to  the  court,  Soubise,  with  his  brother,  the  Due  de 
Rohan,  remained  true  to  their  party.  But  seeing  themselves  deserted 
by  their  friends  and  reduced  to  despair,  they  resolved  on  a  decisive 
blow,  and  proclaimed  open  war  against  the  king.  Louis  XIII. 
matched  against  them  in  person,  and  commenced  the  siege  of  Saint 
Jean  d'Ar.geli.  Soubise  undertook  its  defence,  and  with  his  usual 
audacity,  when  summoned  to  surrender,  he  wrote  the  following 
reply  : — '  I  am  his  majesty's  very  humble  servant,  but  the  execution 
of  his  commands  is  not  in  my  power.  Benjamin  de  Rohan.'  The 
siege  was  vigorously  pressed,  but  it  was  not  until  after  a  month's  hard 
fighting  that  the  placo  surrendered.  On  the  entrance  of  the  royal 
army,  Soubise,  throwing  himself  upon  his  knees  before  Louis,  vowed 
inviolable  fidelity.  '  Serve  me  better  than  thou  hast  done  hitherto,' 
replied  the  king,  and  pardoned  him. 

The  'inviolable  fidelity'  of  Soubise  disappeared  with  the  absence  of 
danger,  and  accordingly  we  find  him  very  soon  after  flying  to  Rochelle, 
there  to  form  new  intrigues.  He  was  not  so  warmly  seconded  however 
as  he  had  anticipated.  He  soon  after  collected  a  few  troops  and  seized 
Royan  ;  and  in  the  winter  of  1622  made  himself  master  of  Bas-Poitou, 
together  with  the  isle  of  Re,  Perier,  and  Mons.  This  success  drew 
8000  men  to  his  standard,  with  whom  he  seized  Olonne,  and  threatened 
Nantes.  Louis  again  marched  to  meet  him,  and  routed  his  army 
after  a  short  conflict.  Soubise  escaped  to  Rochelle,  whence  he  passed 
over  to  England  to  ask  for  succour,  but  failing,  he  went  to  Germany, 
and  with  no  better  success.  The  king  declared  him  a  rebel,  but  by 
the  edict  of  pacificatios  published  at  Montpellier,  October  19,  1622,  he 
was  restored  to  his  honours  and  estates. 

Peace  tired  him,  inactivity  was  abhorrent  to  him ;  and  restless 
unless  plotting,  Soubise  soon  recommenced  intriguing  with  Spain  and 
England,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  1625,  he  again  appeared  as  a 
traitor ;  and  publishing  a  manifesto,  seized  the  isle  of  Rd,  with  300 
soldiers  and  100  sailors.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  descended 
on  Blavet  in  Bretagne,  where  the  royal  fleet  was  at  that  moment ;  and 
suddenly  attacking  one  of  the  largest  ships,  boarded  it,  sword  in  hand. 
He  took  the  other  ships  in  succession,  and  then  attacked  the  fort.  He 
was  repulsed  in  his  attack  on  the  fort;  and  after  a  fruitless  siege  of 
three  weeks,  he  set  sail  for  the  isle  of  Rd  with  fifteen  ships.  He 
seized  the  isle  of  Oleron,  and  was  the  master  of  the  sea  from  Nantes 
to  Bordeaux. 

His  daring  had  surprised  every  one;  and  the  Huguenots,  who  had 
hitherto  regarded  these  exploits  as  those  of  a  brigand,  now  acknow- 
ledged him  as  chief  of  the  reform.  The  king,  occupied  with  the 
Spanish  war,  offered  him  the  command  of  a  squadron  of  ten  ships  in 
an  expedition  against  Genoa,  as  an  honourable  way  of  returning  to  his  I 
allegiance.    Soubise  refustd  the  offer;  Rnij  naming  himself  admiral  of  | 


tho  Protestant  church,  persisted  in  tho  war.  Attacked  by  the  Royali-ts 
near  Castillon,  ho  regained  his  ships  with  a  precipitation  very  urn 
favourable  to  hit  reputation  for  courage.  We  may  observe  that  hil 
life  exhibited  a  contrast  of  audacity  and  cowardice  Ho  was  morn 
reckless  than  bold,  more  vehement  than  courageous.  On  his  return 
to  tho  isle  of  Rd,  ho  was  mot  by  the  royal  fleet,  augmented  by  twenty 
Dutch  vessels.  As  he  was  still  in  negociation  with  tho  court,  ha 
obtained  a  suspension  of  arms,  and  the  two  admirals  exchanged 
hostages.  Without  awaiting  the  result  of  tho  negociation,  Soubise 
rodetnanded  his  hostages,  which  were  returned  by  the  Dutch  admiral, 
on  the  condition  that  the  suspension  of  arms  should  not  terminate  till 
news  was  received  from  tho  court;  but  Soubise  Buddenly  attacked  the 
fleet,  and  fired  the  admiral's  ship.  The  result  of  this  perfidy  was  the 
confirmation  of  Louis  in  bis  pacific  inteutions  with  regard  to  the 
Protestants  ;  but  the  people  of  Rochelle  were  exacting  in  proportion 
to  the  concession  of  the  court,  and  the  war  continued.  On  the  15th 
of  September,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  Soubise  was  beaten  by  the  royal 
fleet;  and  quitting  his  ship,  he  regained  the  isle,  where  the  victorious 
Royalists  had  landed,  and  attacked  them  with  3000  men.  Here  too 
his  army  was  vanquished,  and  he  saved  himself  by  flight. 

He  again  came  to  England.  Charles  L,  interposing  on  behalf  of 
tho  French  Protestants,  obtained  for  them  a  new  edict  of  pacification 
April  6,  1626.  Soubise  was  created  a  duke ;  but  he  still  remained  in 
England,  endeavouring  to  win  over  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  sup- 
port the  Huguenots,  and  he  succeeded.  Louis  seriously  determining 
to  besiege  Rochelle,  Soubise  prevailed  on  Buckingham  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  fleet,  which  Soubise  conducted  to  Rochelle  j  but  the 
Rochellois  refused  to  admit  the  English  ships  into  their  port,  or 
Soubise  within  their  walls.  Soubise  returned  to  England,  and  solicited 
a  second  lleet,  which,  commanded  by  Denbigh,  Buckingham's  brothcr- 
dn-law,  was  equally  unsuccessful.  Nothing  daunted,  he  again  returned 
to  England ;  and  after  pressing  Charles  for  some  time,  had  a  third 
fleet  granted,  under  the  command  of  Buckingham.  The  fleet  wa-t  at 
Plymouth,  ready  to  start;  but  Buckingham,  having  quarrelled  with 
Soubise,  annoyed  him  by  all  sorts  of  delays.  On  the  2nd  of  September 
1628,  the  two  had  an  animated  discussion  in  French  on  the  point, 
which  the  officers  who  were  present,  not  understanding  the  language, 
viewed  as  a  quarrel.  A  few  hours  after  this  Buckingham  wa9  stabbed 
by  Felton.  In  the  first  moment  of  horror  at  the  murder,  the  officers 
accused  Soubise  and  the  deputies  of  the  deed,  and  the  infuriated 
people  were  about  to  sacrifice  them,  when  Felton  declared  himself. 

The  command  of  the  fleet  was  then  bestowed  on  the  Earl  of  Lindsey. 
When  they  arrived  before  Rochelle,  Lindsey  repulsed  all  Soubise's 
proposals,  and  it  was  found  impossible  for  them  to  act  in  concert. 
Meanwhile  Rochelle  capitulated  ;  but  Soubise,  refusing  the  conditions 
proposed  by  Louis,  returned  to  England,  where  he  ceased  not  to 
intrigue  against  his  country.  His  restless  career  was  terminated  in 
1641,  when  he  died,  regretted  by  few  and  less  respected. 

SOUBISE,  CHARLES  DE  ROHAN,  born  July  16,  1715,  was  an 
inefficient  general,  but  a  fortunate  courtier;  for,  befriended  by 
Louis  XV.,  he  became  mardchal  of  France,  minister  of  state,  and  allied 
to  royalty  itself.  His  life  was  tinged  with  many  licentious  and  foolish 
acts,  but  his  bravery  and  generosity  gilded  over  his  faults  and  vices. 
He  married  Mdlle.  de  Bouillon,  daughter  of  the  chamberlain  of  France. 
She  died  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  a  daughter,  whom  he 
subsequently  (1753)  married  to  the  Prince  de  Condd.  In  1745  Soubise 
married  the  Princess  Christina  of  Hesse-Rheinfels.  He  served  Louis 
as  aide  de-camp  in  all  the  campaigns  from  1744  to  1748.  His  services 
were  rewarded  by  the  appointment  of  field-marshal  in  1748,  and  in 
1751  with  the  government  of  Flanders  and  Hainault.  Being  defeated 
by  the  Prussians  at  Rosbach,  he  returned  to  court,  the  object  of  a 
thousand  malicious  epigrams.  The  favourite  of  Madame  Pompadour, 
he  was  hated  as  a  favourite  by  all  the  other  courtiers ;  but  Louis 
remained  firm  in  his  attachment  to  him,  and  made  him  minister  of 
state,  with  a  pension  of  50,000  livres. 

In  1758  he  commanded  a  new  army,  burning  to  efface  tho  disgrace 
of  Rosbach,  and  defeated  the  Hessians,  Hanoverians,  and  English,  first 
at  Sondershausen  (July  13)  and  next  at  Sutzelberg  (October  10),  by 
which  he  completed  the  conquest  of  the  landgraviat  of  Hesse.  When 
Louis  XV.  had  taken  Madame  Dubarry  as  his  mistress,  and  presented 
her  at  court,  the  ladies  refused  to  receive  her,  or  acknowledge  her 
presence,  except  in  the  most  distant  manner.  Soubise  induced  the 
Couutess  de  l'Hopital,  his  mistress,  to  receive  her  at  her  house.  This 
delighted  Louis,  and  made  Madame  Dubarry  his  friend.  Soubise 
indeed  carried  his  venality  so  far  as  to  consent  to  the  marriage  of  his 
cousin  Mdlle.  de  Toromon  with  tho  Vicomte  Dubarry,  the  favourite's 
nephew ;  but  we  must  add,  as  a  set-off  to  this  baseness,  that  on  the 
death  of  Louis,  Soubise  alone  of  all  the  courtiers  followed  the  funeral 
procession,  which  consisted  only  of  a  few  valets  and  pages,  and  never 
left  the  remains  of  his  kind  master  till  he  saw  them  fairly  deposited  in 
the  tomb.  He  had  resolved  to  retire  from  the  court,  but  Louis  XVI., 
touched  with  his  fidelity,  requested  him  to  retain  his  place  as  minister, 
which  he  did.    He  died  on  the  -Hh  of  July  1787. 

SOUFFLOT,  JACQUES  GERMAIN,  an  eminent  French  architect, 
was  born  at  Irancy,  near  Auxerro,  in  1713.  His  parents  gave  him  a 
good  education,  but  without  any  intention  of  bringing  him  up  to  the 
profession  to  which  his  own  inclination  strongly  prompted  him. 
Fortunately,  however,  instead  of  attempting  to  thwart  this  bias,  his 
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father  assisted  him  in  pursuing  the  requisite  preparatory  studies.  At 
what  time  he  went  to  Home,  where,  through  the  influence  of  M.  de 
Saint-Aiguant,  the  ambassador,  he  was  admitted  as  a  pensionary  at  the 
French  academy,  is  not  precisely  known,  but  he  remained  there  three 
years,  after  which  he  spent  several  mot  e  at  Lyon  where  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  ;  and  besides  the  Exchange  (afterwards 
converted  into  the  Protestant  church),  and  some  other  works  of  less 
importance,  he  executed  one  of  the  largest  public  edifices  in  that  city, 
the  Great  Hospital,  the  facade  of  which  is  somewhat  more  than  1000 
feet  in  extent.  The  distinction  he  thus  acquired  caused  him  to  be 
invited  to  Paris,  where  he  was  admitted  into  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Architecture.  Within  a  short  time  an  opportunity  presenting  itself  of 
revisiting  Italy,  in  company  with  M.  de  Mariguy  (Madame  Pompa- 
dour's brother),  the  superintendent  of  the  crown  buildings,  he  availed 
himself  of  it,  and  examined  the  antiquities  of  Psestum  in  1750.  In 
1754  he  was  again  employed  at  Lyon  to  erect  the  Grand  Theatre, 
which  was  capable  of  containing  2000  spectators,  and  was  considered 
to  be  excellently  contrived  in  every  respect,  but  has  since  been 
replaced  by  another  structure. 

It  having  been  determined  to  rebuild  the  ancient  and  greatly  decayed 
church  of  St.  Ge'nevidve,  several  architects  pn  sented  designs  for  the 
new  edifice,  among  which  those  by  Soufflot  obtained  the  preference  ; 
and  in  1757  the  works  commenced,  but  they  proceeded  so  slowly, 
that  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  first  stone  by  Louis  XV.  did  not  take 
place  till  the  6th  of  September,  1764.  In  this  work  Soufflot  entirely 
changed  the  Bystem  which  had  till  then  prevailed  in  all  the  modern 
churches  of  Paris ;  and  although  he  could  not  attempt  to  rival  the 
magnitude  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  or  St.  Paul's,  London,  his  aim  seems 
to  have  been  to  produce  greatness  of  effect  of  a  different  kind,  together 
with  decided  difference  of  character.  Avoiding  two  orders,  as  in  the 
latter  building,  and  the  attached  columns  and  heavy  attic  of  the 
former,  he  has  employed  a  single  order  of  insulated  columns  60  feet 
high  as  a  prostyle,  occupying  the  entire  width  of  the  facade  at  that 
extremity  of  the  cross ;  and  has  moreover  confined  the  order  to  that 
feature  of  the  building,  the  entablature  alone  being  continued  along 
the  other  elevations,  which  else  present  little  more  than  unbroken 
surface  of  solid  wall,  a  circumstance  that  gives  the  whole  a  degree  of 
severity,  not  to  call  it  nakedness,  that  contrasts  most  strongly  with 
the  breaks  and  multiplicity  of  parts  in  the  two  other  buildings.  The 
portico  itself  is  therefore  a  feature  which  strikingly  distinguishes  this 
from  both  the  Italian  and  the  English  churches.  Like  St.  Paul's, 
Soufflot's  edifice  has  a  Corinthian  peristyle  of  thirty  columns,  encircling 
the  tambour  of  the  dome,  with  the  difference  that  all  the  columns  are 
insulated,  whereas  in  the  other  instance  eight  of  tbem  are  attached  to 
four  massifs,  or  piers.  Another  marked  distinction  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  the  dome  in  the  exterior  composition  generally  is,  that  the 
plan  of  the  building  being  a  Greek  cross,  it  comes  in  the  centre,  con- 
sequently is  not  thrown  so  far  back  from  the  front  as  in  the  other  two 
instances.  In  the  interior,  again,  Soufflot's  design  differs  from  them 
still  more :  it  has  colonnades,  comparatively  shallow  as  to  depth, 
instead  of  aisles  separated  from  the  naves  by  massive  piers  and  arches; 
neither  has  it  any  windows,  except  in  the  tambour  of  the  dome  and 
the  arches  in  the  vaultings  of  the  roof,  so  that  the  light  is  admitted 
entirely  from  above.  In  consequence  however  of  settlements  and 
fractures  taking  place,  it  was  afterwards  found  necessary  to  deviate 
from  the  original  plan,  filling  up  the  spaces  between  the  columns  at 
the  four  angles  beneath  the  dome,  so  as  to  convert  them  into  solid 
piers. 

Soufflot  did  not  live  to  see  his  great  work  completed,  for  he  died  on 
the  29th  of  August,  1780,  after  which  period  many  repairs  in  the  con- 
struction took  place,  an  account  of  which,  and  criticisms  upon  the 
building,  may  be  found  in  Wood's  '  Letters  of  an  Architect,'  vol.  i. 
At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  destination  of  the  building 
was  changed,  and  it  was  then  called  the  Pantheon,  by  which  name  it  is 
still  generally  spoken  of,  although  now  restored  to  its  original  purpose, 
and  the  dome,  &c.  decorated  with  paintings  by  Gros  and  others. 
Among  other  buildings  by  Soufflot  may  be  mentioned  the  Ecole  de 
Droit  (1775)  in  the  Place  du  Pantheon  (which  last  formed  part  of  his 
plan  for  a  uniform  architectural  area  round  the  church),  the  Orangery 
at  the  Chateau  de  Menars,  the  sacristy  of  Notre  Dame,  and  several 
private  hotels. 

SOULIE,  MELCHIOR-FREDERIC,  one  of  the  most  fertile  writers 
of  the  French  Romantic  school,  was  the  son  of  a  teacher  of  philosophy 
at  Toulouse,  and  was  born  at  Foix,  in  the  department  of  Ariege, 
December  23,  1800.  In  1808,  his  father  having  obtained  employment 
at  Nantes,  Frederic  Soulie"  commenced  his  studies  at  the  Lyce'e  of 
that  city;  and  afterwards  completed  them  at  Poitiers,  Paris,  and 
Rennes,  so  migratory  was  his  early  life.  In  1820  he  accompanied  his 
father  to  Laval,  where  the  elder  Soulie"  had  received  an  appointment 
in  a  public  office,  and  in  this  office  the  future  novelist  laboured  also 
assiduously  for  several  years.  The  object  of  his  father  had  been  to 
prepare  him  for  the  bar,  and  young  Soulie'  having  spent  several  years 
in  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  an  avocat,  and  waited  for  his 
briefs,  like  other  barristers.  But  his  inclinations  were  for  literature  ; 
he  wrote  pretty  verses  for  his  amusement,  his  letters  already  displayed 
an  elegant  style,  and  a  vein  of  exquisite  pathos,  if  not  of  deep 
reflection,  pervaded  all  he  produced.  About  the  year  1 825  his  father's 
desultory  life  brought  the  family  once  more  to  Paris ;  when  the  young 


poet  published  a  volume  of  fugitive  pieces  under  the  title  of  'Amours 
Franchises.'  The  book  did  not  sell ;  but  several  of  the  poems  it  con- 
tained have  since  been  well  spoken  of.  Fre"de"ric  Soulie"  at  once  took 
his  resolution,  and  unwilling  to  trust  for  his  maintenance  to  literature 
alone,  sought  for  and  accepted  a  situation  as  foreman  to  an  upholsterer. 
In  this  laborious  employment  he  passed  ten  hours  a  day,  and  at  night 
he  devoted  one  or  two  more  to  the  production  of  his  first  drama, 
'Romeo  et  Juliette.'  This  play,  though  founded  on  the  great  tragedy 
of  Shakspere,  which  consequently  afforded  its  adapter  nearly  all  his 
materials,  took  him  three  years  to  prepare.  Nearly  another  year  was 
spent  in  vain  endeavours  to  obtain  from  the  managers  permission  to 
read  it ;  at  last  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  intervention  of 
Jules  Janin,  who  had  read  and  admired  some  of  his  poems,  and  Soulie  s 
drama  was  represented  with  some  e"clat  at  the  theatre  in  1828.  From 
that  day  be  took  his  place  as  a  man  of  letters.  In  1829  he  produced 
at  the  Odeon  his  '  Christine  h  Fontainebleau,'  but  it  failed ;  and  in 
1830  he  began  to  write  critical  articles  for  the  '  Mercure,'  the  '  Figaro,' 
and  the  '  Voleur,'  in  all  of  which  his  genial  spirit  sought  consolation 
for  his  own  failure,  by  his  cordial  panegyrics  of  other  dramatists. 
His  '  Lusigny,'  which  was  produced  at  the  Theatre  Francais  in  1831 
with  better  success,  was  followed  in  1832  by  his  '  Clo tilde,'  the 
triumph  of  which,  both  on  the  stage  and  in  the  drawing-room,  was 
absolute. 

Shortly  after  his  '  Clotilde,'  which  established  his  reputation  as  a 
dramatic  writer,  Frdddric  Soulie"  began  to  contribute  a  series  of 
romances  in  the  shape  of  feuilletons  to  the  newspapers.  In  this  new 
and  lucrative  class  of  literature,  he  became  and  continued  for  twelve 
years,  1833-45,  the  most  popular  of  French  romancists.  The  'Deux 
Cadavres '  was  published  in  this  form  in  1833 ;  the  '  Vicomte  de 
Beziers'  in  1834;  the'Comte  de  Toulouse'  in  1835;  the  '  Comte  de 
Foix'  in  1836;  '  Un  Etd  a  Meudon '  and  'Deux  Sejours  :  Provence 
et  Paris' in  1837 ;  'L'homme  de  Lettres'  in  1838.  In  this  manner 
upwards  of  thirty  fictions,  some  of  them  of  considerable  length,  were 
produced.  In  1842  appeared  his  '  Mdmoires  du  Diable,'  the  sale  of 
which  was  immense.  It  was  the  universal  popularity  of  this  novel 
which  stimulated  Eugene  Sue  to  undertake  his  '  Mysteres  de  Paris.' 
Soon  after  this  the  success  of  Sue  and  Dumas  in  the  same  class  of 
writing  somewhat  obscured  the  fame  of  Frdddric  Soulie",  who  witnessed 
their  sudden  popularity  without  jealousy.  But  be  never  gave  up  his 
connection  with  the  newspapers,  whose  proprietors  to  the  last  paid 
him  liberally  for  his  works.  In  1846  he  bought  an  ebtate  at  Bievre, 
where  he  died  September  22,  1847. 

SOULT,  NICOLAS  JEAN-DE-DIEU,  MARECHAL  DUC  DE 
DALMAT1E,  was  born  at  Saint  Amand-du-Tarn,  on  the  29th  of 
March  1769,  or,  according  to  some  biographers,  in  1765.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  notary,  but  not  being  inclined  to  follow  his  father's  calling, 
and  having  made,  it  is  said,  but  little  progress  at  college,  it  was  con- 
sidered best  to  devote  him  to  a  military  life,  for  which  he  manifested 
more  inclination.  Consequently  he  was  allowed  to  enlist  as  a  private 
in  the  regiment  of  the  Royale-Infanterie,  on  the  15th  of  April  1785. 
So  slow  was  his  early  advancement,  that  six  years  after,  in  1791,  he 
had  reached  no  higher  grade  than  that  of  sergeant.  In  that  year  he 
was  noticed  by  old  Marshal  Luckner,  who  appointed  him  to  discipline 
a  regiment  of  volunteers  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  giving  him  a  commission 
of  sub-lieutenant  for  that  service.  The  great  war  shortly  after  opened 
new  paths  to  talent,  aud  men  of  true  capacity  and  courage  were  no 
longer  prevented,  by  court  favour  to  high  birth  and  family  interest, 
from  ascending  by  degrees  to  the  highest  ranks  for  which  nature  had 
fitted  them. 

On  the  29th  of  March  1793,  Lieutenant  Soult  obtained  credit  for 
his  conduct  at  the  combat  of  Oberfelsheim,  under  General  Custine. 
In  November  1 793,  Hoche  placed  him  on  the  staff  of  the  army  of  La 
Moselle,  when,  as  captain,  Soult  led  the  attack  of  the  left  at  the  battle 
of  Weissenberg,  and  repulsed  a  body  of  Austrians.  His  next  service 
was  in  the  Palatinate  under  General  Lefebvre,  who  entrusted  him  with 
the  post  of  chief  of  the  staff  in  the  vanguard  of  his  army.  In  1794, 
Soult  was  created  colonel,  and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
officers  present  at  the  great  battle  of  Fleurus,  June  26.  He  displayed 
great  skill  by  his  dispositions  in  this  action,  and  in  the  very  crisis  of  it, 
when  General  Marceau,  deserted  by  his  troops,  had  resigned  himself 
to  despair,  Soult  arrested  the  panic,  and  restored  the  battle.  For  this 
feat  of  arms  he  was  promoted  to  a  brigade,  October  11,  1794,  in  the 
division  of  General  Harty,  and  assisted  at  the  blockade  of  Luxemburg. 
At  the  battle  of  Altenkirchen,  in  1796,  he  commanded  the  attack  of 
the  left  against  the  Austrians,  who  were  entirely  defeated.  Shortly 
after  this  victory,  being  detached  with  500  horse  to  cover  the  left  of 
the  army  at  Herborn,  he  was  suddenly  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  amounting.it  is  said,  to  4000;  repulsed  seven  charges  without 
his  ranks  being  broken ;  and  at  length  drew  off  his  troop  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  soldier.  This  brilliant  retreat  covered  him  with 
honour,  and  has  always  been  cited  among  the  most  memorable  actions 
of  the  war.  His  excellent  manoeuvres  at  the  battle  of  Friedberg,  iu 
1796,  contributed  most  effectually  to  its  success.  At  this  epoch,  and 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  Revolution,  Soult  was  a  constant 
frequenter  of  the  clubs,  a  flatterer  of  the  men  then  in  power,  and  no 
voice  more  loudly  denounced  the  "  ancien  regime  ; "  conduct  which 
was  not  forgotten  in  after  days. 

In  1799  he  joined  the  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  under  Jourdan, 
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and  at  the  head  of  tho  vanguard  of  tho  left  wing  was  present  and  acted 
with  distinguished  bravery  and  ability  at  tlio  battle  of  Stockach, 
March  26.  Though  tho  battlo  was  eventually  won,  after  a  lierco 
Btrugglo,  by  the  Archduke  Charles  and  tho  Austrians,  Kiich  wan  tho 
opinion  entertained  of  Soult's  skilful  conduct,  that  tho  Directory  pro- 
moted him  to  a  division  on  April  21st,  whilst  Jourdan,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  lost  credit  and  command  by  tho  same  action.  Soon  after,  he 
found  himself  under  the  orders  of  Massena,  who,  besides  his  own  army 
in  the  Alps,  had  lately  succeeded  to  tho  command  of  that  ou  tho  Rhine, 
after  Jourdan's  disgrace.  Under  that  able  general  he  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Zurich,  Juno  4,  1779,  when  tho  Austrians  were  defeated,  and 
France  preserved  from  invasion.  In  1800,  when  Massena  shut  himself 
up  in  the  walls  of  Genoa,  General  Soult  was  one  of  the  most  active  of 
its  defenders  during  tho  siege,  distinguishing  himself  highly  in  tho 
numerous  skirmishes  which  took  place  beneath  its  walls.  He  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in  ono  of  these  sorties,  but  recovered  his 
liberty  after  Napoleon's  victory  of  Marengo. 

After  the  battle  of  Marengo,  Juno  14,  1800,  the  military  command 
of  Piedmont  was  conforred  upon  General  Soult;  who  was  next 
despatched  with  a  corps  of  15,000  men  to  occupy  the  peninsula  of 
Otrauto;  but  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  he  was  superseded  in  this 
government  by  General  Saint-Cyr.  Soult  returned  to  France  during 
the  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  though,  for  3ome  unexplained  cause, 
ho  was  not  personally  a  favourite  with  Bonaparte,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Massena  he  became  one  of  the  four  colonels  of  the  Consular 
Guard.  The  rupture  between  England  and  France  soon  followed,  and 
it  was  General  Soult  who  organised  the  vast  armament  collected  on 
the  heights  of  Boulogne,  known  as  the  Army  of  England.  Meanwhile, 
the  French  Empire  had  been  formed,  and  so  assiduous  had  been  the 
court  paid  by  Soult  to  the  First  Consul  during  the  short  period  of 
transition,  that  although  he  had  served  neither  in  the  first  campaigns 
in  Italy,  1796-97,  nor  in  that  of  Egypt,  1798-99,  nor  even  yet  fought 
under  Napoleon,  nor  commanded  an  army  in  the  field,  his  name  was 
included  in  the  list  of  French  marshals  created  at  tho  coronation. 

In  the  campaign  of  1805  Marshal  Soult  obtained  still  greater 
distinction;  his  services  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  December  2,  being 
so  efficient,  that  Napoleon  thanked  him  on  the  battle-ground,  before 
his  whole  staff,  calling  him  one  of  the  first  of  living  strategists. 
Thenceforward,  and  until  the  end  of  the  war,  he  rasked  as  one  of  the 
leading  generals  of  France,  to  whom  the  greatest  undertakings  might 
be  committed  when  Napoleon  himself  was  elsewhere.  With  the  same 
success,  he  took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  1806  and  1S07.  After  the 
battle  of  Jena,  October  14,  1806,  he  defeated  Marshal  Kalkreuth, 
captured  Magdeburg,  and  put  to  flight  the  Prussian  general  Bliicher, 
and  the  Russian  General  Lestocq.  Again  he  signalised  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Eylau,  February  8,  1807,  and  captured  Kunigsberg  the  same 
year.  Ho  had  now  been  fifteen  years  in  constant  service  in  the 
field,  and  had  fought  under  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  com- 
manders, with  all  of  whom  he  had  enjoyed  the  same  confidence.  He 
had  now  fully  acquired  the  confidence  of  Napoleon  himself,  who  for  the 
rest  of  his  career  treated  Soult  as  his  lieutenant,  by  honouring  him 
with  the  chief  command  he  had  to  bestow  after  the  one  he  filled  in  his 
own  person. 

When  the  ambition  of  tho  French  Emperor  had  turned  towards 
Spain,  Marshal  Soult  was  appointed  to  command  the  2nd  corps,  with 
which  he  was  despatched,  in  November  1808,  to  attack  Belveder's 
corps  of  20,000  men,  at  Burgos.  In  this  battle,  fought  on  the  10th  of 
November,  the  Spanish  army  was  defeated,  although  one  of  Soult's 
divisions  alone  (Maison's)  was  engaged.  Madrid  having  surrendered 
to  the  French,  after  its  fall  Napoleon  marched  against  the  British 
army  under  Sir  John  Moore,  then  on  its  way  from  Portugal.  Marshal 
Soult  was  at  first  directed  upon  Sahagun ;  but  Sir  John  Moore,  seeing 
the  risk  to  which  he  was  exposed  of  being  intercepted  and  hemmed  in, 
lost  no  time  in  commencing  his  retreat  upon  Corunna.  Napoleon  was 
averse  to  dilatory  war,  and  was  moreover  unwilling  to  fatigue  the 
troops  under  his  command  unnecessaiily ;  he  therefore  recalled  the 
marshal,  with  injunctions  to  pursue  Sir  John,  and  "  drive  the  English 
into  the  sea."  At  the  same  time  Marshal  Ney  was  commanded  to 
support  the  operation  with  the  6th  corps.  Some  French  generals,  and 
other  military  historians,  •with  the  anxiety  so  common  with  them  to 
explain  away  any  failure  of  the  French  arms,  have,  on  this  occasion 
leverely  censured  Marshal  Soult  for  inactivity  and  negligence,  "in 
halting  at  every  defile  to  collect  the  sick  and  loiterers,  by  which  the 
almost  total  destruction  of  the  British  army,"  according  to  them,  was 
prevented.  On  the  other  hand,  the  marshal  always  expressed  his 
astonishment  at  the  skilful  retreat  of  his  enemies.  At  length,  on  the 
16th  of  January  1809,  the  British  army,  having  approached  Corunna, 
the  place  intended  for  their  embarcation,  made  a  stand,  and  a  blocdy 
engagement  ensued.  In  this  action  Sir  John  Moore  was  mortally 
wounded,  but  the  French  met  with  a  decisive  repulse  [Moore,  Sir 
John].  The  British  troops  effected  their  passage  to  their  ships  unmo- 
lested by  the  French,  and  it  was  not  until  the  20th  that  the  Spanish 
governor  capitulated. 

Soon  after,  Marshal  Soult  entered  the  Portuguese  territory  with  the 
2nd  and  the  8th  corps ;  and  having  defeated  the  Portuguese  troops 
under  Romana,  he  appeared  before  Oporto,  which  was  carried  by 
storm  on  the  29th  of  March  1809.  Instead  of  marching  at  once  upon 
Lisbon,  the  marshal  lingered  at  Oporto,  where  he  is  said  to  have  con- 


ceived the  plan  of  making  himself  king  of  Portugal,  and  to  havo 
postponed  tho  interest!  of  his  imperial  ma  t  i,  wluUt  indulging  this 
intrigue. 

Meanwhile,  Wellington  had  landed,  collected  his  forced,  and  mado 
his  preparations ;  on  the  8th  of  May,  ho  reached  Coimbra  with  the 
English  army,  whilst  Beresford  at  tho  head  of  the  Portuguese  troopH 
was  advancing  towards  Chaves  and  Amaranto  to  turn  the  French 
army.  After  passing  tho  JJouro  with  his  usual  boldness  and  promp- 
titude, Wellington  fell  upon  the  marshal,  drove  him  from  his  position, 
and  captured  his  sick,  his  baggage,  and  almost  all  his  guns.  Soult 
then  retreated  upon  Galicia,  with  a  loss  upon  his  route  of  2000  men ; 
whence,  after  leaving  Ney,  with  his  singlo  corps,  to  defend  that 
province,  he  continued  his  retreat  to  Zamora.  The  retreat  was  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  crcditablo  to  his  military  talent,  but  he  suffered 
his  troops  to  commit  atrocities  on  tho  helpless  peasantry  which  have 
left  an  ineffaceablo  stain  on  his  memory. 

After  the  battle  of  Talavera,  July  28,  1809,  Soult  was  appointed  to 
replace  Marshal  Jourdan  as  Major-general  of  the  army  in  Spain,  the 
chief  command  being  nominally  left  in  the  bands  of  King  Joseph,  a 
man  without  auy  capacity  for  war,  but  faithful  and  devoted  to  In 
brother's  plans.  On  the  19th  November  1809,  he  won  the  battle  of 
Ocana,  and  soon  after  resolved  upon  an  expedition  into  Andalusia,  ono 
of  tho  richest  provinces  in  Spain.  Accordingly,  in  January  1  SI 0,  ho 
collected  a  strong  army,  consisting  of  four  corps,  and  taking  his  way 
through  Andujar  and  Sovillo,  appeared  before  Cadiz  on  the  5th  of 
February  ;  but  was  disappointed  of  taking  the  place.  Soon  after  this 
check,  King  Joseph  returned  to  Madrid,  leaving  the  marshal  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  South,  consisting  of  the  1st,  4tb,  and  5th 
corps.  The  year  1810  was  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  marshal  in 
establishing  his  position  iu  Andalusia;  but  the  wide  cantonments 
over  which  bis  troops  were  dispersed,  constantly  exposed  them  to  loss 
in  petty  skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  who,  supported  by  the  strong 
fortress  of  Badajoz  to  fall  back  upon,  had  a  great  advantage  over  him. 
In  the  beginning  of  1811,  Napoleon,  who  felt  the  urgent  necessity  of 
supporting  Massena  in  Portugal,  ordered  Soult  to  besiege  Badajoz. 
The  marshal  obeyed;  but  although  he  captured  the  place  on  the 
11th  of  March  1811,  tho  Prince  of  Essling,  unable  to  penetrate  the 
strong  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  had  found  it  necessary  to  abandon 
Portugal. 

The  departure  of  Massena  having  relieved  the  English  army  from 
one  of  their  most  formidable  opponents,  Lord  Wellington  determined 
to  recapture  Badajoz,  for  which  purpose  he  despatched  Beresford  to 
invest  it.  The  siege  was  opened  on  the  7th  of  May  1811 ;  Soult  came 
to  its  relief,  aud  on  the  16  th  had  to  fight  the  battle  of  Albuera,  in 
which — though  by  means  of  his  great  superiority  in  numbers  he 
inflicted  great  loss  upon  Beresford's  army — he  was  thoroughly  defeated. 
The  fall  of  Badajoz  now  appeared  inevitable,  when  Napoleon,  apprised 
of  Soult's  recent  defeat,  ordered  Marshal  Marmont,  who  had  super- 
seded Massena  in  the  command  of  the  army  of  Portugal,  to  push 
forward  to  his  support.  This  movement  rendered  it  necessary  for 
Wellington  to  raise  the  siege  on  the  16th  of  June.  However,  in  the 
following  spring,  encouraged  by  the  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
Wellington  laid  siege  a  second  time  to  the  fort  of  Badajoz,  and — 
though  not  without  terrible  loss — the  place  was  carried  on  the  6th  of 
April  1812.  Soult  was  in  consequence  compelled  to  retreat  from 
Seville,  his  rear-guard  being  severely  cut  up  at  Villa  Garcia. 

The  subsequent  defeat  of  Marmont  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca 
(July  22,  1812),  aud  the  surrender  of  Madrid  to  the  British  general, 
compelled  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  withdraw  behind  the  Tagus  with  his 
army,  aud  Marshal  Soult  received  orders  to  join  him.  Accordingly, 
to  his  deep  regret,  he  marched  out  of  Andalusia,  and  on  the  10th  of 
November  took  the  command  of  the  three  combined  French  armies 
stationed  on  the  Tormes.  This  junction  of  forces  was  too  powerful 
to  be  attacked  ;  Lord  Wellington  therefore  fell  back  upon  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  with  a  heavy  loss  of  troops  on  his  route,  and  went  into 
winter  quarters.  After  his  departure  from  the  rich  province  of  Anda- 
lusia, which  he  had  occupied  for  nearly  three  years,  the  strongest 
charges  were  brought  agaiust  Marshal  Soult  for  the  cruel  extortions 
levied  on  the  people  by  himself  and  his  agents,  aud  his  shameless  and 
unbridled  robbery  of  pictures  and  articles  of  value.  The  reports  of 
military  men  of  every  army  engaged  in  the  Peninsular  war  have  fully 
corroborated  the  charges  ;  while  the  enormous  wealth  which  he  osten- 
tatiously displayed  after  the  peace  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  did  not 
feel  the  disgrace  his  atrocious  conduct  had  drawn  down  upon  hi3  name. 
For  a  few  mouths  during  the  year  1813  Soult  was  employed  in  the 
Germau  campaign,  having  been  summoned  by  Napoleon  to  t  ike  the 
command  of  his  guard,  after  the  death  of  Marshal  Bessieres  at 
Weissenfels. 

But  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Marshal  Jourdan  at  Vitoria,  on  the 
21st  of  June  1S13,  having  threatened,  not  only  the  loss  of  Spain,  after 
an  occupation  of  five  years,  but  the  security  of  the  French  soil, 
Napoleon  wa3  once  more  compelled  to  employ  Soult  in  the  Peninsula, 
though  it  was  uot  without  some  sense  of  shame  that  he  sent  him 
there.  Accordingly,  in  July,  Soult  returned  to  Spain  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  tho  French  armies.  Then  followed  the  most  arduous 
period  in  his  career;  and  although — overmatched  by  the  genius  of 
Wellington — nearly  every  enterprise  was  a  failure,  and  every  battle  a 
defeat,  we  cannot  refuse  to  Soult  the  credit  due  to  resolute  perse- 
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verance  and  dauntless  bravery.  The  fall  of  Pampeluna,  the  battles  of 
San  Mareial  and  Sorauren,  succeeded,  in  all  of  which  the  marshal  was 
worsted ;  then  he  took  up  a  strong  position  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bidassoa,  but  was  driven  from  it  by  tho  leader  before  whom  so  many 
marshals  had  succumbed.  Tho  losses  of  Napoleon  in  Champagne 
required  some  relief,  and  thousands  of  Soult's  veterans  were  drafted 
off;  his  German  troops  deserted  him.  Still,  wherever  the  ground 
enabled  him  to  defend  himself  the  mar.-hal  formed  a  new  position. 
First,  he  fortified  himself  on  the  Nivelle  ;  driven  from  that  river,  he 
took  up  a  new  position  on  the  Nive,  whence  bis  impetuous  enemy 
dislodged  him  ;  but  without  being  depressed,  he  offered  the  English 
battle  at  St.  Pierre,  and  was  again  defeated.  Wellington  had  at  last 
entered  the  French  territory  in  the  south,  whilst  in  the  north  Napo- 
leon was  falling  back  before  the  allied  armies.  But  even  then  he  did 
not  despair.  A  truce  of  a  few  weeks  was  forced  upon  the  opposing 
armies  after  November,  when  both  sought  winter  quarters.  But 
early  in  February  1814  the  war  was  renewed.  The  battle  on  the 
Adour,  the  battle  of  Orthes,  the  battle  of  Tarbes,  succeeded  each 
other,  and  were  lost  by  the  marshal.  To  complete  his  embarrass- 
ment, he  had  been  informed  of  the  surrender  of  Bordeaux  to  the 
Bourbons,  and  the  subsequent  capitulation  of  Paris.  Yet,  even  when 
the  three  allied  armies  were  in  possession  of  the  capital,  when  Lyon 
had  submitted,  when  so  many  marshals  and  generals  were  deserting 
Nppoleon  at  Fontainebleau,  he  fell  back  upon  Toulouse,  and  formed 
that  admirable  position  which  not  even  the  impetuous  valour  of 
British  troops  could  force  without  a  carnage  so  fearful  as  almost  to 
balance  their  own  victory.  The  loss  of  the  French  was  however  more 
iiiau  commensurate,  and  their  defeat  was  complete.  This  was  Soult's 
last  and  the  greatest  of  his  battles ;  it  was  fought  with  consummate 
skill,  April  10,  1814,  eleven  days  after  the  fall  of  Paris:  Soult 
evacuated  Toulouse  on  the  11th. 

On  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  Soult,  who  had  attached 
himself  to  the  restored  king,  and  who  was  then  in  office  as  minister  of 
war,  published  an  order  of  the  day,  March  8,  1815,  calling  on  the 
army  "to  rally  round  their  legitimate  and  well-beloved  sovereign,  and 
resist  the  adventurer,  who  wanted  to  seize  again  that  usurped  power 
of  which  he  had  made  so  pernicious  a  use."  But  on  the  25th  of 
March  he  saw  the  emperor  at  the  Tuileries,  was  easily  reconciled  to 
him,  and  accepted  the  post  of  quarter-master-general  to  the  army  pre- 
paring to  open  the  campaign.  In  this  quality  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  on  the  18th  of  June  1815.  Soult  was  banished 
from  France  in  July;  but  in  1819  he  was  once  more  permitted  to 
return,  and  hi9  baton  was  restored  to  him.  Charles  X.  showed  him 
great  favour  throughout  his  reign  :  he  created  him  a  peer  on  the  5th 
of  November  1827.  During  the  reign  of  Louis-Philippe  he  was  made 
Minister  of  War,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  Queen  Victoria's  court 
at  her  coronation,  and  on  two  occasions  President  of  the  Council,  or 
prime  minister.  Whilst  filling  this  office  for  the  second  time,  in 
September  1847,  he  wrote  to  the  king  requesting  leave  to  resign.  His 
request  was  granted ;  but  in  order  to  mark  his  appreciation  of  the 
services  of  the  marshal,  Louis-Philippe  re-established  in  his  favour 
the  ancient  but  disused  dignity  of  Marshal-General  of  France,  which 
had  not  been  borne  by  any  subject  since  the  death  of  Marshal  Turenne. 
From  that  time  the  marshal  went  to  live  in  retirement,  to  which  he 
confined  himself  more  closely  still  after  the  revolution  of  February 
1848.  His  health  and  strength  had  long  been  severely  shaken;  the 
marshal  grew  worse  during  the  year  1851,  and  breathed  his  last  at  the 
castle  of  Soult-Berg,  on  the  26th  of  November  in  that  year.  After 
his  death  his  splendid  gallery  of  Spanish  pictures  collected  by  him 
during  his  Spanish  campaigns  was  sold  by  auction,  and  realised  a  very 
large  sum  :  several  of  the  best  of  these  pictures  are  now  in  the 
Imperial  Galleries  of  France.  The  'Mdmoires  du  Marechal  General 
Soult,  due  de  Dalmatie,  public's  par  son  fils.  lere  partie.  Histoire  des 
guerres  de  la  Revolution,'  appeared  in  3  vols.  8vo,  with  an  atlas,  Paris, 
1854. 

SOUTH,  SIR  JAMES,  F.R.S.,  L.  &  E. ;  Hon.  M.R.I. A,  F.L.S., 
F.R.A.S.,  the  eminent  astronomer,  is  the  eldest  son  of  a  chemist  and 
druggist  who  carried  on  business  in  Blackman  Street,  Southwark,  was 
educated  for  the  medical  profession,  received  the  diploma  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  London,  and  practised  as  such  for  some  years. 
But  he  was  devoted  to  astronomical  science,  and  possessing  visual 
organs  of  remarkable  sensibility  and  accuracy,  he  acquired  distinction 
as  an  observer.  In  the  year  1820,  he  assisted  in  founding  the  "Astro- 
nomical Society  of  LondoD,"  which,  during  his  occupation  of  the 
Chair,  received  a  charter  from  the  crown,  and  became  the  "Royal 
Astronomical  Society."  On  the  15th  of  February,  1821,  he  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Council  to  the  Sixth  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Astronomical  Society,  February  10,  1826,  prior  to  stating  the 
award  of  the  Gold  Medal  to  Mr.  (now  Sir)  John  F.  W.  Hex-schel 
[Hebschel,  Sir  John  F.  W.]  and  Mr.  South,  for  their  laborious  and 
valuable  researches  and  observations  relative  to  double  stars,  is  the 
following  passage: 

"  The  indefatigable  ardour  of  Mr.  South  in  the  cause  of  Astronomy, 
induced  him  to  follow  up  his  researches  on  the  same  subject  whilst  he 
was  in  France ;  and  he  has  recently  made  a  communication  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  some  new  observations,  of  equal,  if  not  superior 
importance,  and  which  wil>  appear  in  a  subsequent  volume  of  the 


'  Philosophical  Transactions.' "  On  the  same  occasion,  the  late  Mr. 
Baily  [Bailt,  Francis],  then  president,  in  his  address  on  presenting  the 
medals,  stated  that  Mr.  Herschel  having  determined  to  follow  up  the 
intentions  of  his  father,  by  a  review  of  all  the  double  stars  inserted  in 
his  catalogues,  Mr.  South,  "being  disposed  to  pur'sue  the  same  inquiry, 
suggested  the  plan  of  carrying  on  their  observations  in  concert,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  two  excellent  achromatic  telescopes,  belonging  to  the 
latter,  they  employed  the  years  1821,  1822,  and  1823  in  this  research. 
The  result  of  their  labours  was  presented  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
published  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1824  at  tho  expense 
of  the  Board  of  Longitude."  The  number  of  double  stars  observed 
jointly  by  these  two  astronomers  amounted  to  380,  many  thousand 
measurements  of  distanco  and  position  having  been  made  to  obtain 
accurate  results.  In  his  personal  address  to  Mr.  South,  Mr.  Baily  said, 
"  The  ardent  zeal  which  you  have  always  evinced  in  the  cause  of 
astronomy,  the  patience  and  perseverance  which  you  have  shown  in 
conducting  so  many  and  so  valuable  observations,  of  no  ordinary  kind, 
and  the  skill  and  aecuracy  which  you  have  displayed  in  these  delicate 
measurements,  are  subjects  that  are  duly  estimated  by  this  Society. 
Possessed  of  a  princely  collection  of  instruments,  of  exquisite  work- 
manship and  considerable  magnitude,  such  as  have  never  yet  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  a  private  individual,  you  have  not  suffered  them  to  remain 
idle  in  your  hands,  but  have  set  an  example  to  the  world  how  much 
may  be  done  by  a  single  person,  animated  with  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
science."  The  "  new  observations  "  alluded  to  by  the  Council  in  the 
Report,  consisting  of  the  apparent  distances  and  positions  of  458 
double  and  triple  stars,  were  published  in  the  '  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions' for  1826.  For  this  "noble  series  of  measures"  as  thoy  were 
termed  by  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society 
awarded  the  Copley  medal,  which  was  presented  to  Mr.  South,  accord- 
ingly, by  tho  president,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  at  the  anniversary  meeting 
of  November  30,  1826.  About  this  period  he  removed  his  collection 
of  instruments  to  the  Observatory  at  Campden-Hill,  Kensington, 
London,  where  he  still  resides. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Astronomical  Society  on  February  8th, 
1828,  Mr.  South,  as  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  addressed  the  Society 
on  presenting  the  gold  medal  to  Miss  Caroline  Herschel,  the  sister  of 
Sir  William,  and  the  aunt  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  for  her  observations 
and  discoveries  in  astronomy  during  half  a  century,  the  office  of  presi- 
dent being  then  filled  by  the  latter.  In  the  same  year  he  was  again 
associated  with  Sir  John  in  the  endeavour  to  verify  M.  Schvvabe's 
observation  of  the  inequality  of  the  dark  space  between  the  body  of 
the  planet  Saturn  and  its  ring.  This  however  they  were  unable  to  do ; 
but  the  superior  micrometrical  means  in  the  possession  of  M.  Struve 
enabled  him  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  Schwabe. 

The  views  which  were  entertained  by  certain  cultivators  of  natural 
knowledge,  shortly  after  the  first  quarter  of  tho  present  century  had 
elapsed,  respecting  the  alleged  decline  in  this  country  not  merely  of 
the  public  encouragement  of  science,  but  of  science  itself,  were  deeply 
participated  in  by  Mr.  South.  He  contemplated,  in  consequence, 
about  1830,  a  removal  to  France,  whither  he  intended  to  transport 
his  collection  of  instruments.  He  wrote  to  the  French  government  on 
the  subject,  and  received  a  grant  of  free  ingress  and  egress,  without 
the  payment  of  any  duty  or  eveu  the  examination  of  his  packages.  But 
this  intention  was  arrested  by  the  patriotic  conduct  of  the  English 
government.  King  George  IV.,  shortly  before  his  demise,  had  signified 
to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  "  his  intention  of  taking  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  marking  his  high  sense  of  Mr.  Souths  honourable  and  disin- 
terested zeal  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  especially  of  his  unwearied 
and  successful  exertions  to  perfect  and  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
position,  distances,  and  relations  of  the  heavenly  bodies."  On  the 
accession  of  William  IV.,  accordingly,  the  honour  of  knighthood  was 
conferred  upon  him  (on  the  21st  of  July  1830),  and  the  letter  from 
Sir  R.  Peel  just  cited  was  accompanied  by  another,  intimating  the 
pleasure  of  that  monarch  that  the  sum  of  300/.  per  annum  should  be 
placed  at  Sir  James  South's  disposal,  "  to  be  applied  by  him  to  the 
promotion  of  astronomy."  Sir  R.  Peel  expressed  in  this  letter  his  own 
desire  that  the  country  should  bear  some  portion  of  the  enormous 
expense  which  Sir  J.  South  had  incurred  in  pursuing  his  researches ; 
not,  he  said,  with  a  view  of  depriving  Sir  James  of  the  honour  and 
reputation  which  such  services  insured,  but  "  to  relieve  the  country 
from  the  charge  of  perfect  indifference  to  subjects  of  a  scientific  nature." 

Sir  J.  South  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  which  had, 
for  some  years,  taken  place  with  Dr.  Young  [Young,  Thomas],  on 
the  state  of  the  '  Nautical  Almanac,'  just  complaints  of  which  had 
been  made,  as  not  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  astronomy  and 
navigation.  After  the  decease  of  Dr.  Young,  which  occurred  in  1820, 
pending  these  discussions,  the  Board  of  Admiralty  requested  the 
opinion  and  advica  of  the  Astronomical  Society  on  the  alterations  and 
additions  that  it  would  be  proper  to  make  in  the  national  work 
alluded  to.  The  Society  appointed  a  numerous  committee  to  con- 
sider the  subject,  of  whom  a  sub-committee  undertook  the  practical 
details;  of  this  sub-committee  Sir  J.  South  was  an  active  member. 
The  result,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  production  of  the  present 
'Nautical  Almanac,'  which  is  fully  worthy  of  our  national  pre- 
eminence in  nautical  astronomy  and  navigation,  and  with  which,  even 
for  pure  astronomy,  only  the  French  '  Connoissance  des  Terns'  and  the 
Berlin  Astrouomical  Kphemeris  are  alone  coriparable. 
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In  Fobruary  1829,  Sir  James  was  elected  President  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Sooiety,  which  office,  in  conformity  with  tho  statutes,  ho  hold 
for  the  two  following  years.  During  this  term,  as  already  stated, 
the  Society  received  its  charter;  and  while  occupying  this  con- 
spicuous position,  Sir  James  became  tho  possessor  by  purcliaso  from 
M.  Couchoix  of  Paris,  of  an  object-glass  of  cloven  inches  and  three- 
quarters  in  diameter,  of  exquisite  perfection  and  corresponding 
power.  We  refrain  from  entering  hero  into  the  history  of  the  series 
of  unfortunate  circumstauces  and  painful  discussions,  to  which  this 
acquisition  eventually  led ;  it  must  suffice  to  say  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  them,  scarcely  any  observations  mado  with  this  beautiful 
lens  have  been  recorded. 

In  the  years  1831  and  1832  ho  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
two  papers  on  the  extensive  atmosphere  of  tho  planet  Mars,  which  were 
published  in  tho  'Philosophical  Transactions'  for  those  years. 

The  following  communications  by  tho  subject  of  this  notice  are 
inserted  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  lloyal  Astronomical  Society:' — 'Ob- 
servations on  the  best  mode  of  examining  the  double  or  compound 
Stars  ;  together  with  a  Catalogue  of  those  [479  in  number]  whose  places 
have  been  identified '  (produced  in  due  preparation  for  the  author's 
own  observations  of  these  objects) ;  'Observations  on  the  Collimatiou 
Adjustment  of  a  Transit  Instrument,'  &c.  Vol.  iii., '  On  tho  Occultation 
of  5  Piscium  by  the  Moon ;  references  to  recorded  Observations  of 
Occupations,  in  which  peculiarities  have  been  apparently  seen,  either 
at  the  Moon's  limb,  or  upon  her  Disk ;  with  an  Enquiry  into  Hypotheses 
on  the  subject.'  (To  the  interesting  subject  of  which  this  paper  gives 
a  general  view,  as  then  known,  the  results  of  Professor  Hansen's 
recent  investigations  on  the  structure  of  the  moon,  indicating  a  possible 
constitution  of  her  atmosphere,  which  might  give  rise  to  the  pecu- 
liarities in  question,  would  appear  to  impart  a  new  interest.)  Vol. 
iv., '  Observations  of  Cache's  Comet.'    Vol.  v.,  other  communications. 

For  some  years  he  communicated  to  the  'Annals  of  Philosophy,' 
tables  of  the  mean  places  of  certain  stars,  important  in  practical 
astronomy,  and  he  is  also  the  author  of  similar  communications  to  the 
'  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,'  formerly  conducted  by 
Professor  Brande.  In  addition  to  the  British  societies  indicated  in  the 
title  of  this  article,  Sir  James  South  is  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Sciences  of  Brussels.    [See  Supplement.] 

*John  F.  Sooth,  brother  to  Sir  James,  one  of  the  surgeons  of 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  sometime  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England  (London),  is  the  author  of  a  '  Description  of 
the  Bones  ; '  '  Dissector's  Manual ; '  a  valuable  popular  guide  in  cases 
of  accidental  injury,  entitled  '  Household  Surgery,  or  Hints  on  Emer- 
gencies ; '  and  of  some  zoological  works. 

SOUTH,  ROBERT,  D.D.,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  South,  an  eminent 
London  merchant.  He  was  born  at  Hackney,  in  Middlesex,  in  1633. 
In  1648  he  was  a  king's  scholar  in  the  college  of  Westminster,  at  which 
time  Dr.  Busby  was  master  of  the  school.  He  read  the  Latin  prayers 
in  the  school  on  the  day  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  and  prayed  for 
his  majesty  by  name ;  apparently  an  indication  that  even  then  he  had 
embraced  those  principles  of  attachment  to  the  established  form  of 
government  in  church  and  state,  of  which  he  was  all  through  his  long 
life  a  most  strenuous  and  able  champion.  In  1651  he  was  admitted  a 
student  of  Christchurch,  Oxford,  having  been  elected  at  the  same 
time  with  John  Locke.  In  1655,  in  which  year  he  took  his  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  he  wrote  a  copy  of  Latin  verses  for  the  purpose  of 
congratulating  Oliver  Cromwell  on  the  peace  which  he  had  made  with 
the  Dutch.  Those  who  have  reflected  upon  South  for  this  compliment 
to  the  Protector,  need  to  be  informed  that  the  copy  of  Latin  verses 
was  a  university  exercise  of  the  kind  which  was  then  usually  imposed 
on  bachelors  of  arts  and  undergraduates.  He  met  with  some  opposition 
to  taking  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  in  1657,  from  Dr.  John  Owen, 
who  then  filled  the  place  of  dean  of  Christchurch,  and  was  favourable 
to  the  principles  of  those  who  were  then  in  power.  In  1658  South 
was  ordained  by  a  deprived  bishop,  and  in  1660  he  was  made  Uni- 
versity orator,  for  which  he  was  perhaps  partly  indebted  to  his 
excellent  sermon  preached  before  the  king's  commissioners,  entitled 
the  'Scribe  Instructed.'  (Matth.  xiii.  52.)  After  describing  the 
qualifications  of  a  scribe  as  the  result  of  habitual  preparation,  by 
btmly  and  exercise,  he  takes  the  opportunity  of  observing  on  the 
qualifications  of  the  sectarists  then  lately  in  power,  and  this  passage  is 
a  good  sample  of  the  kind  of  warfare  which  he  carried  on  to  the  end 
of  his  life  against  those  who  dissented  from  the  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution as  established  by  law,  and  also  of  his  style.  The  teachers  of 
those  days,  he  says,  "  first  of  all  seize  upon  some  text,  from  whence 
they  draw  somethiug  (which  they  call  doctrine),  and  well  may  it  be 
said  to  be  drawn  from  the  words,  forasmuch  as  it  seldom  naturally 
Hows  or  results  from  them.  In  the  next  place,  being  thus  provided, 
they  branch  it  iuto  several  heads,  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  or  upwards. 
Whereupon  for  the  prosecution  of  these,  they  repair  to  some  trusty 
concordance,  which  never  fails  them ;  and  by  the  help  of  that  they 
range  six  or  seven  scriptures  under  each  head ;  which  scriptures  they 
prosecute  one  by  one :  First  amplifying  and  enlarging  upon  one  for 
some  considerable  time,  till  they  have  spoiled  it ;  and  then  that  being 
done,  they  pass  to  another,  which  in  Us  turn  suffers  accordingly.  And 
these  impertinent  and  unpremeditated  enlargements  they  look  upon  a-'j 
the  motions,  effects,  and  breathings  of  the  spirit,  and  therefore  much 
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beyond  those  carnal  ordinances  of  sense  and  reason,  supported  by 
industry  and  study;  and  this  they  call  a  saving  wiy  of  jireachimj,  as 
it  must  bo  confessed  to  bo  a  way  to  save  much  labour,  and  nothing 
else,  that  I  know  of."  The  Chancellor  Clarendon  made  South  hi* 
domestic  chaplain,  in  consideration  of  an  oration  delivered  by  South 
as  public  orator  on  tho  occasion  of  Clarendon  being  installed  chan- 
cellor of  tho  University  of  Oxford.  In  1663  he  waB  made  a  prebendary 
of  Westminster,  and  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity ;  and  in  1 670 
ho  was  made  a  canon  of  Christchurch,  Oxford. 

Charles  II.  having  appointed  Lawrence  Hyde,  son  of  the  Chancellor 
Clarendon,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Rochester,  as  ambassador  extra- 
ordinary to  congratulato  John  Sobieski  on  being  elected  king  of 
Poland,  tho  ambassador  took  South  with  him  as  his  chaplain.  South 
had  been  his  tutor,  and  Hyde  was  much  attached  to  him.  A  long 
letter  from  South,  dated  Danzig,  December  16th,  1677,  to  Dr.  Edward 
Pococko,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Oxford,  contains  his  remarks 
on  Poland:  it  is  printed  in  the  volume  of  hit  posthumous  works. 
This  letter,  from  a  man  of  South's  observation  and  ability,  is  a  very 
curious  and  valuable  historical  record.  He  says  that  Sobieski  spoke 
Latin  with  great  facility,  and  was  acquainted  with  French,  It.iliau, 
German,  and  Turkish,  besides  his  own  language.  Altogether  the 
doctor  formed  a  high  opinion  of  Sobieski's  abilities.  South's  remarki 
on  the  ecclesiastical  state  and  constitution  of  Poland  are  marked  by  his 
usual  penetration  and  good  sense. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Poland,  South  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Islip  in  Oxfordshire  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster. 
He  rebuilt  the  chancel  of  the  church,  as  appears  from  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion over  the  entrance;  and  also  the  parsonage-house.  In  1681  he 
preached  before  Charles  II,,  being  then  one  of  his  majesty's  chaplains 
in  ordinary,  on  these  words,  "  The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  dis- 
posing of  it  is  of  the  Lord."  This  sermon,  which  is  a  good  specimen 
of  his  vehement  invective,  contains  the  following  singular  passage, 
which  is  not  much  in  favour  of  the  doctor's  good  taste,  particularly 
considering  the  occasion  : — "  And  who  that  had  beheld  such  a  bank- 
rupt beggarly  fellow  as  Cromwell,  first  entering  the  parliament-house 
with  a  threadbare-torn  cloak  and  greasy  hat  (perhaps  neither  of  them 
paid  for),  could  have  suspected  that  in  the  space  of  so  few  years  he 
should,  by  the  murder  of  one  king  and  the  banishment  of  another, 
ascend  the  throne."  On  which  the  king  fell  into  a  violent  fit  of 
laughter,  and  turning  to  Lord  Rochester,  said,  "  Ods  fish,  your 
chaplain  must  be  a  bishop,  therefore  put  me  in  mind  of  him  at  tho 
next  death."  But  the  chaplain  did  not  preach  in  order  to  please 
those  in  power,  or  with  a  view  to  promotion  in  the  church.  He 
would  not  take  any  preferment  either  during  the  reign  of  Charles  or 
James,  or  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  though  he  was  often  pressed 
to  accept  the  highest  dignities  in  the  church. 

South  strongly  disapproved  of  all  James's  measures  towards  the 
restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  being  a  most  zealous 
upholder  of  the  Protestant  Church.  But  he  had  also  strong  opinions 
of  the  duty  of  submission  to  his  lawful  prince ;  and  accordingly,  when 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishops  who  signed  the  invita- 
tion to  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  come  over,  wanted  him  to  do  the 
same,  he  replied  that  "  His  religion  taught  him  to  bear  all  things ; 
and  however  it  should  please  God  that  he  should  suffer,  he  would,  by 
the  divine  assistance,  continue  to  abide  by  his  allegiance,  and  use  no 
other  weapons  but  his  prayers  and  tears  for  the  recovery  of  his 
sovereign  from  the  wicked  and  unadvised  councils  wherewith  he  was 
entangled."  On  the  abdication  of  James  and  the  settlement  of  the 
crown  on  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  South  at  first  made  some 
opposition,  but  ultimately  he  acknowledged  the  new  government;  yet 
he  would  accept  nothing,  though  certain  persons  when  in  power 
offered  to  exert  themselves  in  his  behalf  on  the  vacating  of  several  of 
the  sees  by  the  bishops  who  refused  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary.  He  declared  "that  notwithstanding  he 
himself  saw  nothing  that  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  the 
common  practice  of  all  nations  to  submit  to  princes  in  possession  of 
the  throne,  yet  others  might  have  their  reasons  for  a  contrary 
opinion ;  and  he  blessed  God  that  he  was  neither  so  ambitious,  nor  in 
want  of  preferment,  as  for  the  sake  of  it  to  build  his  rise  upon  the 
ruins  of  any  one  father  of  the  church  who,  for  piety,  good  morals,  and 
strictness  of  life,  which  every  one  of  the  deprived  bishops  were  famed 
for,  might  be  said  not  to  have  left  their  equal." 

South  did  not  like  the  Act  of  Toleration,  and  he  vigorously  exerted 
himself  with  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  king  in  16S9  for  a 
union  with  dissenting  Protestants,  in  behalf  of  the  Liturgy  and  forms 
of  prayer,  and  entreated  them  to  part  with  none  of  its  ceremonies. 
He  continued  to  preach  against  dissent,  exposing  the  insufficiency  of 
the  dissenting  ministers,  and  pouring  forth  upon  them  his  inexhaustible 
sarcasm,  ridicule  and  contempt.  One  of  his  strongest  sermons  to  this 
effect  was  preached  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster  in  1692,  on 
the  text,  "  Now  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit " 
(1  Cor.,  xii.  4).  His  controversy  with  Dr.  Sherlock,  then  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  who  had  written  a  book  entitled  '  A  Vindication  of  the  Holy 
and  Ever-blessed  Trinity,'  was  carried  on  with  great  power  of  argu- 
ment, and  infinite  wit  and  humour,  more  indeed  than  suited  the 
solemnity  of  the  subject.  South  was  admitted  to  have  the  better  in 
the  discussion.  The  king  at  last  interposed  by  his  royal  authority, 
by  directions  addressed  to  tl-'-o  archbishops  and  bishops,  that  no 
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preacher  should  in  his  sermon  or  lecturo  deliver  any  other  doctrine 
concerning  the  Trinity  than  what  wua  contained  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  was  agreeable  to  the  three  Creeds  and  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  Religion,  A  ballad,  which  was  much  circulated  at  the 
time,  beginning— 

"  A  dean  and  prebendary 
Had  once  a  new  vagary,"  &e. 

turned  the  two  combatants  into  ridicule,  together  with  Dr.  Burnet, 
master  of  the  Charter-House,  who,  about  tho  same  time,  published  his 
'  Archajologia.' 

South  lived  till  the  8th  of  July  1716.  He  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey  near  the  grave  of  his  old  master  Busby.  Neither 
children  nor  wife  are  mentioned  by  his  biographers.  By  his  will  he 
disposed  of  a  good  deal  of  his  property  for  charitable  purposes,  having 
all  th  rough  life  been  a  most  generous  giver.  The  residue,  after  the 
legacies  and  charities  were  satisfied,  he  gave  to  his  executrix  Mrs. 
Margaret  Hammond,  his  housekeeper,  who  had  lived  with  him  above 
five  and  thirty  years.  There  is  a  Life  of  South  in  a  volume  of  his 
'Posthumous  Works,'  London,  1717,  which  is  the  authority  for  what 
has  been  stated.  This  volume  also  contains  three  of  his  sermons,  his 
will,  and  his  Latin  poems  and  orations  delivered  in  his  capacity  of 
public  orator  iu  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Though  South  is  only  known  by  his  sermons,  he  must  be  viewed 
both  as  a  political  and  a  theological  writer.  He  defended  by  argument 
and  by  his  example  he  enforced,  passive  obedience  and  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  He  says  that  the  "  absolute  subjection  "  which  men 
yield  to  princes  comes  from  "a  secret  work  of  the  divine  power."  He 
believed  the  Church  of  England  to  be  perfect,  and  the  express  image 
of  the  primitive  ordinances.  Many  of  his  sermons  are  directed  against 
the  Puritans,  whom  he  attacks  with  the  keenest  wit  and  the  bitterest 
sarcasm.  According  as  a  man's  affections  are  disposed,  he  will  view 
South  as  a  furious  bigot,  or  as  an  uncompromising  defender  of  the 
state  and  the  church  as  established. 

As  a  writer  he  is  conspicuous  for  sound  practical  good  sense,  for  a 
deep  insight  into  human  character,  for  liveliness  of  imagination,  and 
exuberant  invention,  and  wit  that  knew  Dot  always  the  limits  of  pro- 
priety. In  perspicuity,  copiousness,  and  force  of  expression  he  is 
almost  unrivalled  among  English  writers  ;  and  these  great  qualities 
fully  compensate  for  the  "  forced  conceits,  unnatural  metaphors, 
absurd  similes,  and  turgid  and  verbose  language  which  occasionally 
disfigure  his  pages."  With  all  his  faults  he  was  a  truly  honest  man, 
a  firm  friend,  and  a  generous  benefactor.  The  sincerity  of  his  prin- 
ciples is  shown  in  the  purity  of  his  life,  and  the  vigour  of  his  under- 
standing is  stamped  on  all  that  he  wrote. 

SOUTHCOTT,  JOANNA,  was  born  in  Devonshire  about  the  year 
1750,  of  humble  parents.  She  was  employed,  chiefly  at  Exeter,  as  a 
domestic  servant,  and  up  to  the  age  of  forty  or  thereabouts  seems  to 
have  aspired  to  no  higher  occupation;  but  having  joined  the  Metho- 
dists, and  become  acquainted  with  a  man  of  the  name  of  Sanderson, 
who  laid  claim  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  notion  of  a  like  preten- 
sion was  gradually  communicated  to  Joanna.  She  appears  to  have 
first  put  forth  her  claims  to  tho  character  of  a  prophetess  in  1792. 
She  wrote  prophecies,  and  she  dictated  prophecies,  sometimes  in  prose 
and  sometimes  in  rhymed  doggrel ;  her  influence  extended,  and  the 
number  of  her  followers  increased ;  she  announced  herself  as  the 
woman  spoken  of  in  the  12th  chapter  of  Revelations,  and  obtained 
considerable  sums  by  the  sale  of  seals,  or  sealed  packets,  which  were 
to  secure  the  salvation  of  those  who  purchased  them.  Her  confidence 
increased  with  her  reputation,  and  she  challenged  the  bishop  and 
clergy  of  Exeter  to  a  public  investigation  of  her  miraculous  powers, 
but  they  treated  her  challenge  with  contemptuous  neglect,  which  she 
and  her  converts  imputed  to  fear.  By  degrees  Exeter  became  too  narrow 
a  stage  for  her  performances,  and  she  came  to  London  on  the  invita- 
tion and  at  the  expense  of  Sharp  the  engraver.  [Shabp,  William.] 
She  was  very  illiterate,  but  wrote  numerous  letters  and  pamphlets, 
and  her  prophecies,  nearly  unintelligible  as  they  were,  had  a  large 
sale.  In  1803  she  published  '  A  Warning  to  the  whole  World,  from 
the  sealed  Prophecies  of  Joanna  Southcott,  and  other  Communications 
given  since  the  Writings  were  opened  on  the  12th  of  January  1803,' 
8vo,  London.  In  1801  appeared  'Copies  and  Parts  of  Copies  of 
Letters  and  Communications  written  from  Joanna  Southcott,  and 
transmitted  by  Miss  Townley  to  Mr.  W.  Sharp  in  London.'  In  1813-14 
she  published  '  The  Book  of  Wonders,  in  Five  Parts,'  8vo,  London ; 
and  also,  in  1814,  '  Prophecies  concerning  the  Birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  extracted  from  the  works  of  Joanna  Southcott,'  8vo,  London. 
Of  the  Prince  of  Peace  she  announced  that  she  was  to  be  delivered 
on  the  19th  of  October  1814,  at  midnight,  beiDg  then  upwards  of  sixty 
years  of  age.  There  was  indeed  the  external  appearance  of  pregnancy, 
and  iu  consequence  the  enthusiasm  of  her  followers,  who  are  said  to 
have  amounted  at  that  time  to  not  fewer  than  100,000,  was  greatly 
excited.  An  expensive  cradle  was  made,  and  considerable  sums  were 
contributed,  in  order  to  have  other  things  prepared  in  a  style  worthy 
of  the  expected  '  Second  Shiloh.'  On  the  night  of  the  19th  of  October 
a  very  large  number  of  persons  assembled  in  the  street  where  she 
lived,  to  hear  the  announcement  of  the  looked-for  advent ;  but  the 
hour  of  midnight  passed  over,  and  the  crowd  were  only  induced  to 
disperse  by  being  informed  that  Joanna  had  fallen  into  a  trance.  On 
ihe  27th  of  December  1814,  Bhe  died,  having  a  short  time  previously 
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declared  that  "  if  she  was  deceived,  she  was  at  all  events  misled  by 
Borne  spirit,  either  good  or  evil.''  Her  body  was  opened  after  her 
decease,  and  the  appearance  which  had  deceived  her  followers,  and 
perhaps  herself,  was  found  to  have  arisen  from  dropsy.  Dr.  Reece, 
one  of  the  medical  men  by  whom  she  had  been  examined,  and  who 
had  publicly  expressed  his  belief  in  her  pregnancy,  published,  'A 
correct  Statement  of  the  Circumstances  that  attended  the  last  lllneBS 
and  Death  of  Mrs.  Southcott ;  by  Richard  Reece,  M.D.,'  London,  1815. 
The  number  of  her  followers  continued  to  be  very  great  for  many 
years  after  her  death;  they  believed  that  there  would  be  a  resurrec- 
tion of  her  body,  and  that  she  was  still  to  be  the  mother  of  the 
promised  Shiloh.  There  are  still  (1857)  believers  in  Joanna  South- 
cott. At  the  census  of  1851  there  wero  in  England  four  congregations 
of  persons  holding  this  belief :  the  attendance  at  their  four  places  of 
worship  on  the  census  Sunday  (March  30,  1851)  was  in  the  morning 
08,  and  in  the  evening  198  persons. 

SOUTHERN,  THOMAS,  an  English  dramatist,  was  born  at  Oxman- 
town,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  in  1660.  He  was  admitted  a  student 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  March  13,  1676, 
and  in  1678  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  London.  Preferring  poetry 
to  law,  he  became  a  popular  writer  of  plays,  the  first  of  which  was 
the  'Persian  Prince,'  acted  in  1682:  in  the  character  of  the  Loyal 
Brother  in  this  drama,  a  compliment  to  tho  Duke  of  York  was 
intended,  according  to  the  biographer  of  Southern,  in  the  Life  pre» 
fixed  to  his  works,  1774.  At  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's 
landing  Southern  served  in  the  king's  army  as  ensign  in  Lord  Ferrers's 
regiment,  and  was  afterwards  presented  with  a  company  by  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  Colonel  Sarsfield. 
At  the  duke's  request  he  wrote  the  'Spartan  Dame,'  which  however 
was  not  acted  till  1721.  For  the  copyright  of  this  play  he  received 
120Z. — a  large  sum  in  those  days.  After  quitting  the  army  Southern 
continued  to  write  plays,  enjoying  great  popularity  as  an  author,  and 
living  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  those  of  his  contemporaries  most 
distinguished  for  wit  or  rank.  Dryden,  for  whom  he  finished  the 
play  of  '  Cleomenes,'  and  afterwards  Pope,  were  among  his  friends. 
Southern  died  on  the  26th  of  May  1746,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

In  the  delineation  of  character,  the  conduct  of  plots,  and  all  the 
niceties  of  dramatic  art,  Southern  shows  but  little  Bkill;  he  is  neither 
imaginative,  as  were  the  elder  English  dramatists,  nor  witty  in  his 
comic  dialogues,  like  Congreve  and  others,  his  contemporaries.  But 
his  language  is  pure,  and  free  from  affectation  ;  his  verse  has  a  pleasant 
fluency,  and  he  has  been  successful  in  the  expression  of  simple  and 
natural  pathos,  particularly  in  the  last  scenes  of  the  '  Fatal  Marriage,' 
a  tragedy  which  has  been  much  and  deservedly  admired,  and  which 
was  popular  on  the  stage  in  the  last  century,  under  the  title  of 
'  Isabella.'  Some  of  his  plays  were  published  by  Tonson,  12mo,  1721, 
a  complete  edition  of  his  works  in  1774  ;  they  consist  of  comedies,  and 
of  tragedies  with  an  infelicitous  mixture  of  comic  scenes.  There  is  a 
short  account  of  Southern  prefixed  to  this  edition,  and  in  the  prefaces 
to  the  plays  are  a  few  particulars  of  his  life,  stated  by  himself.  He  is 
wrongly  inserted  in  the  '  Athense  Oxonienses '  by  Wood.  See  his  Life 
in  that  work,  ed.  Bliss,  where  will  be  found  a  letter  from  Southern  to 
Dr.  Rawlinson,  denying  that  he  ever  was  at  Oxford.  See  also  Malone, 
1  Life  of  Dryden,'  i.  176. 

SOUTHEY,  ROBERT,  was  the  second  but  eldest  surviving  son  of 
a  linendraper  in  Wine-street,  Bristol,  where  he  was  born  on  the  12th 
of  August  1774;  but  from  his  second  year  he  lived  chiefly  at  Bath, 
in  the  house  of  an  aunt,  Miss  Tyler — a  lady  of  very  eccentric  habits, 
and  possessed  with  a  perfect  passion  for  the  theatre,  of  whom  he  has 
given  an  amusing  description  in  his  autobiographic  sketch.  His  first 
teacher  was  a  Baptist  minister  named  Foote,  to  whose  school  at  Bristol 
he  was  sent  when  he  was  six  years  old,  and  who  treated  him  with 
much  cruelty.  He  was  next  sent  to  a  Mr.  Flower,  at  Corston,  near 
Newton  St.  Loe,  where,  he  says,  "one  year  of  my  life  was  spent  with 
little  profit,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  suffering.  There  could  not  be  a 
worse  school  in  all  respects ;  "  though  Flower  himself  he  describes  as 
"a  remarkable  man,  worthy  of  a  better  station  in  life,  but  utterly 
unfit  for  that  in  which  he  was  placed."  He  then  went  to  another 
Bristol  school,  kept  by  a  Mr.  William  Williams,  a  Welshman.  At  last, 
in  1788,  he  proceeded  to  Westminster  School  (having  first  been  placed 
for  preparation  with  Mr.  Lewis,  a  clergyman  in  Bristol,  for  a  brief 
space),  the  expense  of  his  education  from  this  time  being  borne  by 
the  Rev.  Herbert  Hill,  chaplain  to  the  British  Factory  at  Lisbon,  a 
brother  of  his  mother.  From  Westminster  School  he  was  dismissed 
however  in  1792.  A  periodical  called  the  'Flagellant'  had  been 
started  by  Southey  and  some  of  the  other  youths  in  the  upper  classes 
of  the  school,  and  in  the  ninth  number  was  printed  a  sarcastic  attack 
upon  corporal  punishment,  then  practised  with  great  severity  in  the 
school.  The  head-master,  Dr.  Vincent,  immediately  commenced  a 
prosecution  for  libel  against  the  publisher,  upon  which  Southey 
avowed  himself  the  author,  and  offered  an  apology ;  but  the  master 
was  implacable,  and  Southey,  though  he  had  made  a  distinguished 
reputation  in  the  school,  was  ignominiously  dismissed.  About  the 
same  time  his  father's  affairs  became  hopelessly  embarrassed,  and  the 
old  man  died  broken  in  spirit  a  few  months  later.  Southey's  uncle 
did  not  however  desert  him  :  in  January  1793  he  went  up  to  Oxford, 
but  the  Dean  of  Christchurch  (Cyril  Jackson)  refused  to  admit  him, 
on  account  of  his  dismissal  from  Westminster,  and  he  was  entered  of 
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Balliol  College,  his  uncle's  intention  being  that  ho  should  enter  tho 
Church.  Rut  the  treatment  ho  mot  with  from  thoso  in  authority  was 
littlo  adapted  to  fit  him  for  a  college  lifo;  ami  it  was  almost  unavoid- 
able that  his  enthusiastic  temperament  should  precipitate  him  into 
the  so-callod  liboral  opinions  both  in  religion  and  politics  which  tho 
French  revolution,  yet  in  its  morning  of  promise,  had  spread  both  in 
France  and  in  this  country.  He  went  to  the  extreme  of  free-thinking 
on  both  subjects ;  and  in  1704  ho  loft  Oxford,  with  neither  tho  disci- 
pline nor  the  learning  of  which  he  was  very  favourably  impressed. 
"Two  things  only,"  he  used  to  say,  "  he  learned  at  Oxford — to  row  and 
to  swim."  But  ho  worked  hard  aud  read  much  while  there,  and  if  he 
derived  little  from  his  tutors  he  gained  much  from  his  own  labours. 
He  had  moreover  already  become  a  most  indefatigable  writer  of  verso. 
In  one  of  his  lett-rs,  written  during  a  temporary  absence  from  college, 
in  December  1793  (some  time  after  tho  completion  of  '  Joan  of  Arc  '), 
he  says  "  I  have  accomplished  a  most  arduous  task,  transcribed  all  my 

verses  that  appear  worth  tho  trouble,  except  letters  Upon 

an  average  1 0,000  verses  are  burnt  and  lost,  the  same  number  pre- 
served, and  15,000  worthless."  He  had  already  at  least  commenced 
the  course  of  almost  unparalleled  industry  which  he  maintained  as 
long  as  his  faculties  lasted.  Rut  tho  future  was  dark  before  him. 
With  his  present  sentiments  he  could  not  enter  the  Church,  and  ho 
could  not  expect  much  further  aid  from  his  uncle.  His  strong 
political  opinions  shut  him  out  from  any  public  employment,  and 
from  indulging  the  hope  of  much  success  iu  any  profession.  It  was 
in  these  circumstances  that  the  '  pautisocratic  '  scheme  was  started. 
He  and  a  fellow-townsman,  a  young  Quaker  named  Robert  Lovell, 
published  iu  this  same  year  a  volume  of  poems,  under  the  names 
of  Rion  and  Moschus.  It  was  just  before  this  too  that  Southey 
became  acquainted  with  Coleridge.  Lovell  had  married  a  Miss 
Fricker  of  Bristol;  and  in  November  1795  Southey  and  Coleridge 
on  the  same  day  united  themselves  to  her  two  sisters.  The  three, 
with  two  college  friends  of  Southey,  had  formed  a  plan  to  go  out 
together  to  the  wilds  of  North  America,  and  there  to  set  up  what 
they  called  a  '  Pautisocracy,'  in  which  they  were  to  live  without  either 
kings  or  priests,  or  any  of  the  other  evils  of  Old  World  society,  and  to 
renew  the  patriarchal  or  the  golden  age.  Rut  this  fancy  was  never 
even  attempted  to  be  practic  ally  carried  into  effect.  The  friends  were 
without  money,  and  their  grand  scheme  necessarily  came  to  an  abrupt 
close.  For  awhile  Southey  supported  himself  by  delivering  public 
lectures  on  history  in  Bristol.  Cottle  the  bookseller  gave  him  50 
guineas  for  his  unpublished  '  Joan  of  Arc,'  and  he  set  hard  to  work  to 
compose  more  verses,  by  which  he  now  calculated  he  should  be  able 
to  maintaiu  himself  according  to  his  present  modest  hopes.  A  visit 
of  his  uncle  to  England  removed  Southey  from  his  precarious  position. 
On  his  return  to  Portugal  Mr.  Hill  took  Southey  with  him  ;  but  after 
a  stay  of  six  months  he  came  back  to  England,  his  uncle  having  found 
it  impossible  to  alter  his  resolution  against  entering  the  Church, 
t  ough  he  seems  by  this  time  to  have  become  reconciled  to  her 
doctrines.  His  journey  however  had  been  the  means  of  turning  the 
current  of  his  thoughts,  and  it  had  enabled  him  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
which  afterwards  proved  of  so  much  value  to  him. 

He  returned  to  Bristol  in  the  summer  of  1796,  and  having  stayed 
there  long  enough  to  prepare  for  the  press  his  volume  of  '  Letters 
from  Spain  and  Portugal,'  he,  in  the  following  February,  removed 
to  London,  and  entered  himself  a  student  of  Gray's-inn.  For  a  little 
while  he  fancied  that  he  should  make  a  lawyer,  but  he  did  not  for  a 
day  relinquish  his  poetic  studies.  We  find  him  (March.  1797)  writing 
to  his  friend  Cottle,  "  I  advance  with  sufficient  rapidity  in  Blackstone 
and  Madoc.  I  hope  to  finish  my  poem  and  begin  my  practice  in  about 
two  years."  In  little  more  than  two  years  he  had  finished  his  poem, 
but  all  of  law  he  ever  acquired  had  been  ended  long  before.  After 
about  a  year's  trial  he  gave  up  the  pursuit  as  utterly  impracticable, 
and  he  began  to  think  seriously  of  literature  as  his  occupation.  His 
uncle  however  invited  him  to  make  another  visit,  with  his  wife,  to 
Lisbon,  and  he  made  good  use  of  his  stay  there  in  extending  his 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  south.  Meanwhile  his  friends 
had  been  trying  to  find  some  official  appointment  for  him,  and  shortly 
after  his  return  to  England  in  1801  Mr.  Rickman  obtained  him  the 
post  of  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Corry,  at  that  time  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  for  Ireland,  with  a  salary  of  about  350Z.  a  year,  of  which 
half  was  specified  as  travelling  expenses.  His  office  required  his 
presence  in  Dublin,  but  its  duties  were  extremely  light,  and  after 
awhile  Mr.  Corry  proposed  to  add  as  a  make-weight  the  tuition  of 
his  son ;  but  as  this  was  an  employment  for  which  he  had  not  bargained 
and  had  littlo  inclination,  Southey  threw  up,  after  holding  it  in  all 
little  over  six  months,,  what  he  called  "a  foolish  office  and  a  good 
salary,"  and  determined  to  trust  to  literature  for  his  support.  From 
the  booksellers  he  now  found  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment 
enough,  in  reviewing  and  the  like,  to  enable  him  to  satisfy  his  still 
modest  wants,  and  to  assist  the  relatives  who  w«  ra  even  less  pros- 
perous than  himself.  He  about  this  time  too  collected  and  edited  au 
edition  of  Chatterton's  works,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  fund  for 
Chatterton's  sister,  Mrs.  Nowton,  who,  with  her  family,  was  iu  very 
distressed  circumstance.  The  edition  was  published  by  Southey 's 
friend  Cottle  in  three  volumes  at  the  close  of  1S02,  and  the  friends 
had  the  delight  of  knowing  that  Mrs,  Newton  obtained  300i.  through 
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their  generous  labours.  This  was  however  only  one  of  a  long  lixt  ol 
noble  yet  thoroughly  unostentatious  services  of  a  similar  kind  whieli 
Southey  willing  rendered,  when  ho  thought  that  labour  and  effort 
would  be  usefully  bestowed. 

In  1804  ho  established  himself  at  Greta  Hall,  near  Keswick,  Cum- 
berland, and  thero  ho  spent  tho  remaining  forty  years  of  bin  life. 
Coleridge  was  already  living  with  his  family  at  Greta  Hall,  and  Words- 
worth at  Rydale,  near  Ambleside,  some  fourteen  miles  distant ;  whence 
the  three  poets  came  to  be  for  many  a  year  commonly  spoken  of  aB 
tho  Lake  poets — though  their  poetry  had  in  truth  not  much  in 
common.  Coleridge  however  after  a  very  irregular  residence  even- 
tually left  Keswick  in  September  1803,  never  to  return,  though  his 
wife  and  children  remained  under  Southey's  hospitable  roof;  which 
also  sheltered  his  wife's  other  sister,  Mm.  Lovell,  who  had  recently 
been  left  a  widow,  and  who  remained  an  inmate  of  Southey's  house 
till  hi3  death. 

Long  before  this  time  Southey  had  abandoned  his  democratic  creed, 
and  taken  up  with  one  diametrically  opposite.  For  all  the  rest  of  his 
life,  as  is  well  known,  he  was  an  ardent,  uncompromising,  and  some- 
what intolerant  monarchist  and  churchman,  promulgating  and  main- 
taining doctrines,  both  ecclesiastical  and  political,  which  were  in  some 
respects  even  something  beyond  conservative. 

Having  now  fairly  adopted  literature  as  his  profession,  he  devoted 
himself  to  it  with  a  resolute  and  untiring  industry,  of  which  in  tho 
biography  of  English  literary  men  there  is  scarcely  a  parallel.  Ho 
says,  writing  about  this  time  to  a  friend  :  "My  actions  are  as  regular 
as  those  of  St.  Dunstau's  quarter-boys.  Three  pages  of  history  [of 
Portugal]  after  breakfast  (equivalent  to  five  in  small  quarto  printing); 
then  to  transcribe  and  copy  for  the  press,  or  to  make  my  selections 
and  biographies  [for  'Specimens  of  the  English  Poets  '],  or  what  else 
suits  my  humour  till  dinner  time;  from  diuner-time  till  tea  I  read, 
write  letters,  sec  the  newspaper,  and  very  often  indulge  iu  a  siesta. 
....  After  tea,  I  go  to  poetry  [he  was  now  writing  tho  1  Curse  of 
Kehama'],  and  correct  and  rewrite  and  copy  till  I  am  tired,  and  thi  n 
turn  to  anything  else  to  supper.  And  this  is  my  life."  And  such  his 
life  continued  to  be,  "  finding  his  highest  pleasure  and  his  recreation 
iu  the  pursuits  necessary  for  earning  his  daily  bread"  as  long  as  ho 
could  guide  a  pen.  The  following  list  of  his  publications  shows  the 
result  of  this  steady  unbroken  diligence, — to  make  the  list  complete, 
we  have  included  those  which  he  wrote  prior  to  his  settlement  at 
Keswick,  though  some  of  them  have  been  already  mentioned  : — 

In  1794,  '  Poems,'  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Lovell,  1  vol.  8vo. — 
1795,  '  Joan  of  Arc,'  an  Epic  Poem,  4to. — 1797,  '  Minor  Poems,'  2  vols. 
8vo  ;  '  Letters  written  during  a  short  residence  in  Spain  and  Portugal,' 

1  vol.  8vo. — 1799  and  1800,  'The  Annual  Anthology'  (a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  poetry,  of  which  he  was  the  editor  and  principal  writer', 

2  vols.  Svo. — 1801,  'Thalaba  the  Destroyer,  a  Metrical  Romance,'  2 
vols.  12mo. — 1803,  'Amadis  de  Gaul'  (a  prose  translation  from  the 
Spanish  version  by  Garcia  Ordonez  de  Montalvo  of  that  romance, 
which  Southey  contends  to  have  been  originally  written  in  Portuguese 
by  Vasco  de  Lobeira),  4  vols.  12mo.  ;  the  works  of  Thomas  Chatterton 
(in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Amos  Cottle,  the  '  Life,'  originally  printed  in 
the  second  edition  of  the  '  Riographia  Rritannica,'  being  by  Dr.  G. 
Gregory),  3  vols.  8vo. — 1805,  'Metrical  Tales  and  other  Poems,'  Svo; 
'Madoc,'  a  Poem,  in  Two  Parts,  4to. — 1807,  'Specimens  of  the  Later 
English  Poets,  with  Preliminary  Notices,'  3  vols.  8vo;  'Palmerin  of 
England,'  translated  from  the  Portuguese,  4  vols.  Svo ;  '  Letters  from 
England  '  by  Don  Manuel  Velasquez  Espriella  (pseudonymous),  3  vols. 
12mo  ;  '  Remains  of  Henry  Kirke  White,  with  an  account  of  his  Life,'  2 
vols.  8vo.— 1S08,  '  The  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Bivar, 
from  tho  Spanish,'  4to. — 1810,  'The  Curse  of  Kehama,'  a  poem,  4to.  ; 
'The  History  of  Brazil,'  vol.  i.  4to. — 1812,  '  Omniana,'  2  vols.  8vo. — 
1813, 'Life  of  Nelson,'  2  vols.  Svo. — 1814, 'Carmen  Triumphale  for 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1S14,  and  Carolina  Aulica,'  '  Odes  to 
the  Prince  Regent,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,'  1 
vol.  4to;  'Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Goths,'  4to. — 1S15,  'Minor  Poem?,' 
(re-arranged,  &c.)  3  vols. — 1816,  '  The  Lay  of  the  Laureate ;'  '  Carmen 
Nuptiale'  (a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Charlotte),  12mo ; 
'A  Poet's  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo,'  Svo;  '  Specimens  of  Later  British 
Poets.' — 1S17,  'Wat  Tyler,  a  Dramatic  Poem'  (written  in  a  vein  of 
ultra- Jacobinism,  in  1794,  and  now  surreptitiously  published),  12mo.  ; 
'  A  Letter  to  William  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P.'  (on  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding publication),  Svo ;  '  Morte  d' Arthur  (a  reprint  of  Sir  Thomas 
Malory's  prose  romance),  with  Introduction  and  Notes,'  2  vols.  Svo  ; 
'History  of  Brazil,'  vol.  ii.  4to. — 1S19,  '  History  of  Brazil,'  vol.  iii.  4to. 
—'1820,  Life  of  John  Wesley,'  2  vols.  8vo — 1S21,  *  A  Vision  of 
Judgment'  (a  poem  in  English  hexameters),  4to  ;  '  The  Expedition  of 
Orsua  and  the  Crimes  of  Aguirre'  (partially  printed  in  1S12,  in  the 
Second  Part  of  the  Third  Volume  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,' 
(for  1810),  12mo.— 1S22, '  Remains  of  Henry  KirkeWhite,*  voL  iii.  Svo. 
— '  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,'  vol.  i.  4to  (an  expansion  of  what  had 
been  originally  published  in  the  'Ediuburgh  Annual  Register,'  1S10, 
&c.).— 1824,  'The  Book  of  the  Church,'  2  vols.  Svo. — IS  25, 1 A  Tale  of 
Paraguay'  (a  poem),  l2mo. — 1S26,  '  Vindicise  Ecclesiae  Anglicanse,'  &c, 
Svo.— 1827,  '  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,'  vol.  ii.  4to.— 1S29,  'Sir 
Thomas  More ;  or  Colloquies  on  the  Progress  and  Prospects  of 
Society,'  &c,  2  vols.  Svo  ;  '  All  for  Love,  or  the  Sinner  Well  Saved  ;' 
and  '  The  Pilgrim  to  Compostella,  or  A  Legend  of  a  Cock  and  a  Hen,' 
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12mo. — 1830,  'Life  of  John  Bunyau,'  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the 
'Pilgrim's  Progress.' — 1831,  '  Attempts  in  Verse  by  John  Jones;  with 
Introductory  Essay  on  the  Lives  and  Works  of  our  Uneducated 
Poets,'  8vo ;  'Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Robert  Southey,  Esq. 
LL.D.,'  12mo;  'Select  Works  of  British  Poets,  from  Chaucer  to 
Jonson,  edited  with  Biographical  Notices,'  1  vol.  royal  8vo. — 1832, 
'  Essays,  Moral,  and  Political,'  2  vols.  8vo ;  '  Selections  from  Southey,' 
Prose,  12mo;  'History  of  the  Peninsular  War,' vol.  iii.  4to. — 1833, 
'  Naval  History  of  England,'  vol.  i.  12mo.  (in  Lardner's  '  Cabinet 
Cyclopaedia'),  completed  in  5  vols.  1840. — 1834,  'Dr.  Watts's  Poems, 
with  a  life  of  the  Author'  (in  Cattermole's  'Sacred  Classics'),  12mo  ; 
'The  Doctor'  (anonymous),  vols.  i.  and  ii.  8vo. — 1835,  'The  Doctor,' 
vol.  iii.  8vo ;  '  The  Works  of  William  Cowper,  with  a  Life  of  the 
Author,'  vol.  i.  12mo,  completed,  in  15  vols,  in  1837  and  1838.— 1837, 
'  The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Southey,'  collected  by  himself,  10  vols. 
12mo ;  '  The  Doctor,"  vols.  iv.  and  v.,  8vo. 

To  these  works,  making  in  all  above  a  hundred  volumes  of  various 
sizes,  are  to  be  added  numerous  papers  (his  son  gives  a  list  of  126) 
upon  history,  biography,  politics,  morals,  and  general  literature,  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Quarterly  Review,'  to  which  he  was  a  constant  con- 
tributor from  its  establishment  in  1809,  till  head  and  hand  would 
work  no  longer.  He  also  wrote  for  some  years  the  historical  portion 
of  tho  'Edinburgh  Anuual  Register,'  and  contributed  other  matter 
to  that  work,  which  began  to  be  published  in  1810,  and  was  discon- 
tinued in  1824.  He  likewise  wrote  52  papers  in  the  first  four  volumes 
(1802-5)  of  the  '  Critical  Review,'  and  three  in  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly.' 
After  his  death  there  appeared  '  The  Doctor,'  vols.  6  and  7,  edited  by 
his  son-in-law  the  Rev.  J.  Wood  Warter,  who  has  likewise  edited  a 
reprint  of  that  work  in  1  vol.  8vo,  1847  ;  '  Oliver  Newman,  and  other 
Fragments,'  edited  by  his  son-in-law  the  Rev.  H.  Hill,  1  vol.  8vo,  1845; 
'Robin  Hood,'  a  fragment,  published  by  his  widow  in  1847 ;  and  the 
first  volume  of  the  '  Life  of  Dr.  Andrew  Bell,'  completed  by  hi9  son 
in  three  volumes.  He  was  besides  one  of  the  most  regular  and  volumi- 
nous of  letter-writers.  Of  the  lar^e  collections  formed  by  his  friends, 
some  appeared  in  Robberd's  '  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
William  Taylor,  of  Norwich,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1843  ;  and  a  very  large  number 
more  were  embodied  in  Southey's  '  Life  and  Correspondence ; '  but  a 
etill  more  complete  collection  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Warter,  of 
which  four  volumes  appeared  in  1856  under  the  title  of  '  Selections  of 
the  Letters  of  Robert  Southey,'  &c.  To  complete  the  idea  of  his  won- 
derful literary  industry  however  it  is  necessary  to  mention  that  not  only 
was  he  a  most  regular  and  omnivorous  reader,  but  that  he  used  to  make 
extracts  from  all  he  read  with  the  diligence  of  the  dullest  of  collectors. 
From  these  voluminous  collections  (which  he  had  already  largely 
employed  in  the  notes  to  his  poems,  his '  Omniana,'  and  still  more  pro- 
fusely in  the  mosaic  pages  of  his  '  Doctor '),  Mr.  Warter  has  formed  and 
published  four  thick  volumes  (sq.  8vo,  double  columns),  under  the  title 
of  '  Southey's  Commonplace  Books,'  consisting  of  vol.  i.,  '  Choice  Pas- 
sages;' ii,  'Special  Collections;'  iii.,  '  Analytical  Readings ; '  and  iv., 
'  Original  Memoranda.' 

In  1807  Southey  received  a  pension  for  literary  services,  amounting 
to  160Z.  a  year  clear,  which  he  Bet  aside  to  meet  the  premiums  on  an 
insurance  which  he  now  effected  on  his  life.  In  November  1813,  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Pye,  Southey  was  appointed  poet-laureate ;  and  in 
1821  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Oxford. 
In  1835  a  pension  of  3002.  a  year  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Sir  Robert  had  offered  him  a 
baronetcy ;  but  his  circumstances  did  not  permit  him  to  accept  of  it, 
and  for  the  same  reason  he  had  also  more  than  once  declined  being 
brought  into  parliament.  Indeed  till  he  received  his  last  pension, 
with  all  his  industry  he  had  only  been  able,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  to 
live  from  hand  to  mouth."  He  lost  his  first  wife  in  1837,  she  having 
been  for  many  years  suffering  from  mental  alienation ;  and  he  con- 
tracted a  second  marriage  on  the  4th  of  June  1839,  with  Miss  Caroline 
Bowles,  a  lady  long  well  known  in  the  literary  world,  and  of  whom 
a  brief  notice  will  be  found  below.  But  soon  after  this,  his  hitherto 
incessantly  active  and  probably  overtasked  mental  faculties  began  to 
give  way,  and  he  sank  into  a  condition  which  gradually  became  one 
of  deeper  unconsciousness  till  death  removed  him,  on  March  21, 
1843.  He  left  a  son  and  three  daughters.  His  valuable  library, 
in  its  way  almost  unrivalled,  was  afterwards  disposed  of  by  auction 
in  London. 

As  a  poet,  Southey  can  hardly  bo  placed  in  the  first  rank  even  of 
the  poets  of  his  own  time.  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  Shelley  and 
Keats,  Byron  and  Scott,  Moore  and  Crabbe,  and  Campbell,  whatever 
differences  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  their  relative  merits  or  their 
positions  in  reference  to  one  another,  will  be  generally  admitted  to 
have  each  and  all  evinced  more  or  less  of  a  mens  divinior  which  was 
wanting  in  him.  The  light  which  was  original  and  self-sustained  in 
them,  seemed,  even  when  it  shone  the  strongest,  to  be  only  reflected 
light  in  him.  In  mere  fertility  he  was  equal  to  any  of  them  ;  but  his 
mind,  although  a  teeming,  was  not  an  inventive  or  creative  one.  It 
returned  manifold  the  seed  deposited  in  it,  but  communicated  to  it 
comparatively  little  of  any  new  nature  or  quality.  His  imagination 
might  even  be  said  to  be  both  opulent  and  gorgeous ;  still  there  was 
wanting  the  true  spirit  of  life — that  which  distinguishes  a  real  thing 
from  a  painted  show.  No  natural  human  voice  coming  from  the  poet 
himself  animated  his  verse;  but  rather  an  artificial  sound,  as  from  a 


flute  or  an  organ.  Such  poetry  may  be  both  beautiful  and  majestic; 
but  it  fails  permanently  to  interest,  and  will  not  live ;  for  there  is 
nothing  so  alien  from  and  so  fatal  to  poetry  as  any  admixture  of  the 
mechanical.  It  acts  like  a  dead  substance  imbedded  in  a  living  body. 
Witness  such  an  instance  as  that  of  Darwin,  who  however  was  almost 
immeasurably  inferior  to  Southey.  There  is  in  truth  much  rhetorical 
splendour  in  parts  of  Southey's  poetry,  especially  in  his  '  Curse  of 
Kehama,'  and  in  his  'Roderick;'  and  some  of  his  ballads  and  other 
shorter  pieces,  flowing  on  as  they  do  in  the  easiest  and  purest  English, 
are  very  happy. 

In  his  prose  writings  the  great  merits  of  his  style  show  to  all  advan- 
tage. It  is  essentially  a  prose  style,  and  one  unsuited  to  poetry,  at 
least  to  poetry  of  a  high  order,  by  some  of  the  very  qualities  that  con- 
stitute its  characteristic  excellence.  Its  facility  and  fluency,  running 
into  some  degree  of  diffuseness  ;  its  limpid  perspicuity  ;  its  equability 
and  smoothness ;  even  its  very  purity,  are  unsuited  for  the  passion, 
the  rapidity,  the  boldness,  the  novel  combinations  of  poetry.  Both  in 
its  merits  and  in  its  defects  Southey's  style  may  be  compared  to  glass, 
which  perfectly  transmits  the  light,  but  refuses  to  conduct  the  light- 
ning. It  does  not  often  rise  to  any  splendour  of  eloquence ;  it  has 
little  or  no  brilliancy  of  any  kind ;  but  whether  for  narrative,  for 
exposition,  or  for  animated  argumentation,  it  was  perhaps  the  most 
effective  English  style  of  the  time.  It  combines  in  a  remarkable 
degree  a  somewhat  lofty  dignity  with  ease  and  idiomatic  vigour,  and 
is  equally  pliable  to  the  expression  of  sprightly  and  playful  as  of  severe 
and  indignant  sentiment. 

He  certainly  was  not  nearly  so  great  a  thinker  as  he  was  a  writer. 
He  had  little  subtlety  of  intellect,  and  he  took  rather  a  passionate 
than  a  reasoning  view  of  any  subject  that  greatly  interested  him. 
Much  of  his  political  and  economical  speculation  is  now  probably 
regarded  as  altogether  wrong-headed,  even  by  the  most  ardent  of  his 
admirers.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  he  was  thoroughly  honest 
and  in  earnest  in  whatever  opinions  he  at  any  time  professed.  He  was, 
by  the  universal  testimony  of  those  to  whom  he  was  best  known,  of  a 
sincero,  generous,  high-minded  nature,  and  in  all  the  relations  of  private 
life  a  man  worthy  of  the  highest  estimation. 

(Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Southey,  edited  by  his  son,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Southey,  M.A.,  6  vols.,  1849-50 ;  and  Southey's 
Writings.) 

Caroline  Anne  Southey  (better  known  as  Caroline  Bowles),  the 
second  wife  of  Robert  Southey,  was  the  only  child  of  Captain  Charles 
Bowles,  of  Buckland,  near  Lymington,  Hampshire,  where  she  was  born 
December  6,  1787,  and  where  she  spent  the  whole  of  her  days,  with  the 
exception  of  the  four  years  of  her  married  life.  Her  early  days  speut  in 
the  comparative  solitude  of  a  retired  village  of  the  New  Forest,  and  a 
feeble  state  of  health,  induced  a  morbid  shrinking  from  society,  which 
she  never  in  later  life  endeavoured  to  shake  off,  even  when  her  poems 
had  made  her  name  widely  known,  and  her  friendship  eagerly  sought 
after.  Mi33  Bowles  first  appeared  before  the  public  as  an  authoress  in 
1820,  when  her  poem  'Ellen  Fitz- Arthur'  was  published,  but  without 
her  name.  Indeed  it  was  not  till  many  years  later  that  any  of  her 
works  were  issued  with  her  name,  though  their  authorship  was  no  secret 
in  literary  circles.  In  1822  she  published  '  The  Widow's  Tale,  and  other 
Poems  ;  '  in  1826  '  Solitary  Hours '  (prose  and  verse) ;  and  in  1829,  in 
two  volumes,  '  Chapters  on  Churchyards,'  which  had  already  appeared 
in  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  where  they  had  excited  much  interest.  In 
June  1839,  as  already  mentioned,  Miss  Bowles  was  married  at  Boldre 
Church,  in  the  New  Forest,  to  Robert  Southey.  Some  twenty  years 
before,  and  whilst  they  were  quite  unknown  to  each  other,  a  literary 
correspondence  had  commenced  between  them,  and  it  was  continued 
with  little  interruption,  their  mutual  respect  gradually  strengthening 
into  warm  friendship.  Their  marriage  was  a  melancholy  one,  at  least 
for  the  lady.  Southey's  mental  faculties  were  already  beginning  to 
fail,  and  they  soon  gave  way  altogether.  But  she  never  permitted  a 
murmur  to  escape  her  at  her  heavy  lot.  During  his  few  remaiuing 
years  she  ministered  to  him  with  unwearying  devotion,  and  her  devoted- 
ness  deserved  a  somewhat  different  notice  than  the  ungenerous  reference 
made  to  it  in  Mr.  Cuthbert  Southey's  life  of  his  father.  She  survived 
her  husband  somewhat  over  ten  years,  but  her  health  had  entirely 
broken  down  under  her  affliction,  and  her  last  years  were  years  of 
constant  suffering.  She  found  at  first  occupation  in  completing  a 
poem  on  Robin  Hood,  commenced  by  Southey,  which  she  published 
in  1847,  and  afterwards  in  collecting  her  husband's  letters,  which  have 
since  been  edited  by  Mr.  Warter.  The  poetry  of  Caroline  Bowles  is  of 
a  kind  that  will  always  give  pleasure  to  persons  of  a  reflective  turn  of 
mind,  but  is  scarcely  fitted  for  continuous  popularity.  It  is  tender, 
graceful,  and,  though  somewhat  melancholy,  pervaded  by  a  fine 
moral  tone  ;  but  it  is  diffuse,  and  wanting  in  strength  of  thought  and 
passion.    She  died  July  20, 1854. 

SOUTHWELL,  NATHANIEL,  became  a  Jesuit  in  1624,  and  twenty- 
four  years  afterwards  was  made  secretary  to  the  general  of  the  Order, 
which  office  he  held  during  seventeen  years.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1676,  in  which  year  he  published  his  continuation  of  the  Jesuits' 
'Library,'  'Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Societatis  Jesu,  Opus  inchoatum  a 
R.P.  Petro  Ribadeneira,  et  productum  ad  Annum  1609  ;  continuatum 
a  Philippo  Alegambe  ad  Annum  1643;  recognitum  et  productum  ad 
Annum  1675,  aNathaoaelo  Sotwello,'  Rome,  folio,  1676.  Southwell's 
continuation  is  considered  inferior  to  that  of  Alegambe.    The  work 
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was  afterwards  coutinuod  by  Oudin,  who  commenced  his  task  iu  1733, 
and  performed  it  to  the  goueral  satisfaction  of  tho  Society. 

SOUTHWELL,  ROBERT,  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in 
Norfolk,  was  born  in  1560.  He  was  educated  on  the  Continent,  and 
in  1578  entered  the  Society  of  Jesuits  at  Rome.  Iu  1585  lie  was  ap- 
pointed prefeot  of  tho  English  Jesuits' College  in  that  city,  ami  wa 
soon  afterwards  sent  to  England  as  a  missionary.  He  resided  cliiWly 
with  Anne,  countess  of  Arundel,  who  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
of  Londou,  and  died  there.  Southwell  was  apprehended  iu  July  1. <'.>_:, 
and  was  strictly  examined  by  Queen  Elizabeth's  agents  as  to  a  supposed 
plot  against  the  queen's  government.  No  disclosures  could  be  obtained 
from  him,  and  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  whore,  in  the  course 
of  three  years,  he  is  said  to  have  been  ten  times  subjected  to  the 
torture.  At  length  ho  admitted  that  ho  was  a  Jesuit,  and  that  he 
came  to  Englaud  for  the  purpose  of  making  prosolytes  to  tho  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  By  an  act  passed  iu  1585  (27  Eliz..  c.  2)  an  Englishman 
who  was  a  Jesuit  and  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  was 
declared  to  be  guilty  of  treason.  It  was  probably  under  this  act  that, 
on  the  20th  of  February  1595,  he  was  brought  to  trial  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  Our  authorities  however  do  not  state  what  was  the 
precise  charge  against  him,  but  he  was  found  guilty,  was  condemned 
to  death,  and  on  the  following  day  was  executed  at  Tyburn.  His 
demeanour  was  firm,  he  declared  that  ho  was  proud  to  profess  himself 
a  Jesuit,  and  thanked  Cod  that  he  had  been  called  upon  to  suffer 
martyrdom.  His  writings,  which  are  both  iu  prose  and  verse,  were 
once  very  popular  among  tho  Roman  Catholics.  He  writes  rather 
elegant  English  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  but  the  matter  will 
hardly  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal,  at  least  to  Protestants. 

Southwell's  priucipal  works  are  the  following  : — '  A  Consolation  to 
Catholics  imprisoned  on  account  of  Religion,' and  a  'Supplication  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,' -London,  1593;  'St.  Peter's  Complaint;  with  other 
Poems,'  1593;  '  Mseonioo ;  or  Certain  excellent  Poems  and  Spirituall 
Hymns,'  4to,  1595,  4to  1600,  12mo,  1620,  1630,  1634;  'The  Triumph 
over  Death/  1595,  1596;  'A  Short  Rule  of  Good  Life,'  8vo ;  'Mary 
Magdaleu's  Funeral  Tears,'  1609;  'Epistle  of  Comfort  to  those 
Catholics  who  lie  under  Restraint,'  8vo,  1605;  'Peter's  Complaint,' 
'  Mary  Magdalen's  Tears,'  and  the  '  Triumph  over  Death,'  were  printed 
together  in  8vo,  London,  1620. 

SOUTZO.  [Sutzos.] 

SOUVESTRE,  EMILE,  one  of  the  most  able  writers  of  the  modern 
French  school,  was  born  at  Morlaix,  in  Brittany,  on  the  15th  of  April 
1806.  His  father  was  an  engineer  officer  employed  in  repairing  the 
roads  and  bridges  of  his  district.  Educated  at  the  college  of  Pontivy 
until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  began  to  evince  a  decided 
tasto  for  literature.  But  his  father's  death  in  1823  induced  him  to 
select  the  bar  as  his  profession.  He  therefore  studied  the  law,  and  in 
1827  was  formally  received  as  an  advocate  at  Reunes.  He  soon  how- 
Ayer  grew  weary  of  waiting  for  practice  and  proceeded  to  Paris,  with 
a  strong  determination  of  setting  up  as  an  author.  His  first  efforts  iu 
this  way  were  not  encouraging.  Having  written  a  drama,  the  'Siege 
of  Missolonghi,'  it  remained  unnoticed  at  the  theatres  until  M.  Alex- 
andre Duval,  a  Breton  like  himself,  and  already  known  as  a  successful 
dramatist,  supported  him  with  his  interest.  After  this  his  tragedy 
was  read,  accepted  at  the  Theatre  Frangais,  and  put  into  the  prompter's 
hands.  But  then  came  the  '  censure'  with  its  pruning  knife,  and  such 
was  the  mutilation  of  his  piece,  as  to  scare  the  very  managers  who 
had  before  applauded  it.  Thus  disappointed  of  his  hopes,  he  returned 
to  his  family,  and  being  left  without  resources,  accepted  a  situation  as 
shopman  with  M.  Mellinet,  a  bookseller  at  Nantes.  In  this  situation 
he  was  living  when  the  July  revolution  of  1830,  and  the  fall  of 
Charles  X.,  gave  so  much  stimulus  to  the  young  generation. 

He  began  in  1830  to  write  for  the  provincial  press,  aud  in  1832  was 
appointed  managing  editor  to  a  liberal  journal  published  at  Brest. 
Whilst  living  with  M.  Mellinet,  Emile  Souvestre  was  frequently  noticed 
by  the  customers  who  frequented  the  library,  for  his  unobtrusive  good 
sense,  and  one  of  these,  the  deputy  Luminals,  a  gentleman  devoted 
to  the  reform  of  national  education,  conceived  a  friendship  for  him. 
The  deputy  soon  perceived  that  Emile  Souvestre  felt  an  unusual 
interest  in  the  same  object,  and  having  founded  a  school  at  Nantes, 
for  the  illustration  of  his  new  plan,  he  entrusted  the  management  of 
it  to  young  Souvestre,  and  another  youthful  reformer,  M.  Papot, 
under  whom  its  success  was  from  the  first  decided.  In  1835  M. 
Souvestre  was  made  regent  de  rhdtorique  at  the  college  of  Mul- 
house,  in  Alsace ;  he  did  not  however  continue  many  months  in  this 
situation. 

For  several  years  he  had  been  quietly  collecting  materials  to  produce 
a  work  on  his  own  province,  to  which  he  was  extremely  attached. 
This  he  did  in  1836,  under  the  title  of  'les  Derniers  Bretons,'  a  book 
which  at  once  established  his  name.  It  is  one  of  the  best  descriptions 
of  Brittany,  full  of  vivid  yet  unexaggerated  painting,  and  affords  a 
just  idea  of  the  customs,  manners,  and  literature  of  the  "Wales  of 
France."  His  '  Echelle  des  Femmes'  appeared  at  the  same  time,  and 
was  likewise  successful.  Encouraged  by  this  change  of  fortune,  Emile 
Souvestre  returned  to  Paris  to  fix  himself  there.  He  was  then  thirty, 
aud  his  future  lot  was  decided. 

For  the  next  twelve  years,  1836-48,  he  took  a  prominent  part  iu  the 
'  redaction '  of  the  '  Revue  dc  Paris,'  and  the  '  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes;'  he  also  contr.buted  many  notices  and  feuilletons  to  the 


'TempH,'  tho  '  National,'  the  ' .Siceh-,'  and  the  'Journal  du  Commerce.' 
His  style  is  very  pleasing  ;  his  matter  thoughtful  and  instructive.  Hi* 
articles,  tale",  aud  books  have  none  of  tho  levity,  or  persiflage,  bo 
lamentably  common  iu  too  many  of  bin  countrymen  iu  the  present 
day;  they  may  be  tak>  n  up  with  full  reliance  on  their  taste  and 
tendency.  Among  his  numerous  writings  may  be  cited  :  his  '  Voyage 
dam  lo  Finiatoro,'  'La  Maisou  Kouge,'  '  Le  Mat  de  Cocagne,'  'Ftem 
et  Jean,'  and  '  Les  Coufei-siouH  d'un  Ouvrier.'  This  la«t  especially  is 
a  work  of  incontestable  value,  full  of  maxims  of  the  soundest  character, 
especially  as  relates  to  tho  industrious  classes.  He  has  also  pro- 
duced Heveral  successful  dramatic  pieces,  amongst  others  :  '  Le  Filleul 
de  tout  le  Momle,'  '  Le  Riche  et  le  Pauvre,'  'Henri  Hameliii,'  •  Ain';u 
et  Cadette,'  '  L'Oncle  Baptiste,'  'Maitresse  et  Fiancee;'  aud  '  Un  Enfant 
de  Paris.'  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  good  hitory  of  tho  Revolutiou 
of  1848. 

In  1848,  Emile  Souvestro,  who  never  lost  sight  of  the  principle  of 
educational  reform,  was  appointed  by  M.  Carnot,  then  minister  of 
public  instruction,  a  lecturer  in  one  of  tho  schools  established  for  tho 
civil  service.  He  likewise  gave  gratuitous  lectures  in  the  evenings  to 
large  audiences,  consisting  of  working  men  and  their  families.  These 
lectures  were  well  calculated  to  produce  a  beneficial  effect,  and  were 
always  crowded. 

In  1853  he  spent  the  summer  months  in  lecturing  in  the  principal 
towns  in  Switzerland.  These  lectures  were  also  very  successful.  He 
seemed  to  have  found  a  new  vocation,  and  had  begun  to  dilute  new 
and  more  rational  ideas  among  a  class,  who  do  not  always  think  for 
themselves,  when  his  health  gave  way,  and  death  put  an  end  to  his 
useful  labours,  on  the  5th  of  July  1854.  Having  married  a  second  time, 
he  left  behind  him  a  widow  aud  three  daughters. 

SOUZA,  JEAN  DE,  was  born  at  Damascus  in  Syria,  in  1730,  of 
Roman  Catholic  parents.  He  came  to  Lisbon  with  some  French 
Capuchins  in  1750,  and  was  there  protected  by  the  house  of  Saldanha. 
Gaspar  Saldanha  presented  him  to  the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  who 
appointed  him  interpreter  and  secretary  to  the  embassy  which  Joseph  I. 
sent  in  1773  to  the  Emperor  of  Marocco.  He  was  often  employed  in 
such  negociations,  aud  always  acquitted  himself  with  credit.  The 
queen  having  founded  a  chair  for  the  Arabic  language  in  the  Univer- 
sity, named  Souza  professor,  and  he  composed  for  it  the  Grammar  which 
is  still  in  use.  He  was  made  correspondent  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  retiring  to  the  convent  of  Jesus,  died  there  on  the  29th 
of  January  1812. 

SOUZA-BOTELHO,  DOM  JOSE-MARIA,  was  born  at  Oporto 
March  9th,  1758.  His  father  was  governor-general  of  the  province  of 
St.  Paul  in  Brazil.  Souza  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Coimbra, 
and  in  1778  he  entered  the  army,  where  he  served  till  1791.  He  was 
then  nominated  ambassador-plenipotentiary  to  Sweden.  From  Stock- 
holm he  passed  in  1795  to  Copenhagen  in  the  same  capacity.  His 
father's  death  recalled  him  in  1799  to  Lisbon.  He  was  next  sent  on  a 
mission  to  England,  but  the  object  of  his  mission  was  frustrated  by 
the  French  not  admitting  him  to  the  congress  at  Amiens  in  order  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  Portugal.  On  the  general  peace  in  IS 02, 
Souza  went  to  France  as  plenipotentiary,  and  stayed  there  till  1805, 
where  he  had  every  possible  exercise  for  his  diplomatic  ingenuity.  It 
was  a  perilous  position  ;  and,  disgusted  with  public  affairs,  he  resolved 
to  confine  his  attention  to  literature,  for  which  he  had  always  mani- 
fested a  strong  disposition.  Camoens,  the  pride  of  Portugal,  had  ever 
been  his  favourite  author,  and  he  resolved  on  producing  an  edition  of 
his  works  which  should  be  a  lasting  monument.  He  spared  neither 
time,  trouble,  nor  expense.  He  corresponded  with  all  the  learned,  and 
after  twelve  years'  labour  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  completing  it  iu 
1818.  He  prefixed  a  dedication  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  a  mass  of 
curious  bibliographical  researches,  aud  a  critique  on  Camoens,  where 
in  his  editorial  enthusiasm  he  extols  Camoens  over  all  modern  poets, 
and  even  implies  that  he  equals  Homer  and  Virgil.  He  formed  the 
project  of  writing  a  History  of  Portugal,  but  his  declining  health  only 
allowed  him  to  finish  some  fragments  of  it.    He  died  June  1,  ls^ri. 

SOUZA,  MANUEL  FARIA  E,  was  born  at  Souto  in  Portugal,  in 
1590,  of  a  noble  and  ancient  family.  He  manifested  great  precocity, 
and  when  nine  years  old  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Braga,  where  he 
distinguished  himself.  In  1605  he  was  taken  as  secretary  by  one  of 
his  powerful  relations,  and  then  commenced  his  diplomatic  education. 
In  1618  he  married  and  went  to  Madrid ;  but  though  well  recom- 
mended, his  rough  manner  hindered  his  advancement  at  court.  Ia 
1632  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy,  under  the  Marquis  Castel  Rodrigo,  to 
Rome,  where  his  learning  attracted  the  attention  of  Urban  VIII.  and 
the  men  of  letters  at  the  pontifical  court.  Having  some  quarrel  with 
the  marquis,  he  quitted  him  and  returned  to  Spain  ;  but  he  was 
arrested  at  Barcelona  by  order  of  the  marquis,  and  was  only  released 
by  the  powerful  intercession  of  some  friends.  He  then  renounced 
politics,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literature.  Such  was  his 
activity,  that  he  himself  states  that  he  daily  wrote  forty-eight  pages, 
each  page  containing  thirty  lines  ;  aud  he  possessed  such  rhetorical 
facility  that  in  one  day  he  could  compose  a  hundred  addresses  of  con- 
gratulation and  condolence,  all  different  from  each  other.  (Bouterwek, 
'  Hist,  of  Port.  Lit.,'  278.)  He  obtained  a  small  pension  from 
Philip  IV.,  aud  the  cross  of  chevalier;  but  to  his  pen  he  trusted  for 
subsistence.  He  died  in  1649,  at  Madrid.  His  manners  were  very 
eccentric,  and  his  dress  the  same :  among  his  other  peculiarities  it  is 
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mentioned  that  neither  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  nor  of  his  friends 
could  prevail  on  him  to  cut  off  an  immense  beard  which  rendered  him 
very  conspicuous.  He  was  proud,  independent,  and  vehement,  but 
affectionate  and  amiable. 

As  a  poet  Souza  ranks  high  in  Portugal,  though  most  of  his  works 
are  written  in  Spanish  ;  but  his  works  are  little  relished  by  foreigners, 
nor  have  they  been  translated.  His  talents  were  vitiated  by  the  bad 
taste  of  the  age.  He  was  but  a  reflex  of  the  extravagances  and  con- 
ceits of  Lope  de  Vega,  Marino,  and  Gongora.  Prodigious  facility  and 
fertility  of  images  and  rhymes  he  certainly  displays,  but  they  are  of 
themselves  vices  when  not  corrected  by  a  refined  judgment.  Most  of 
his  ideas  are  intolerably  fantastic,  as  where  he  speaks  of  the  "  ten 
lucid  arrows  of  crystal  which  were  darted  from  his  Albania's  eyes, 
which  produced  a  rubious  effect  on  his  pain,  though  the  cause  was 
crystalline  ;  "  yet  ho  sometimes  hits  a  very  fanciful  image,  as  where  he 
eays  of  his  mistress's  eyes,  "  Love  has  written  my  fate  in  the  beauty  of 
those  eyes,  which  arc  as  large  as  my  pain  and  dark  as  my  destiny  : "  — 

"  Ojos,  cn  cuya  hcrmosura 
Cifro  mi  suerte  el  Amor, 
Gramles  como  mi  dolor, 
Ncgios  como  mi  ventura." 

But  when  we  add  that  he  wrote  six  hundred  sonnets,  besides 
•clogues,  and  all  in  this  strained  fanciful  style,  it  may  be  conceived 
how  tedious  his  works  become. 

As  a  critic  he  has  been  long  revered  as  an  oracle — "  De  ser  venerado 
por  Oraculo,"  says  Machado ;  but  an  inspection  of  his  treatises  on  the 
sonnet  and  on  poetry  will  show  the  worthlessness  of  them.  They  are 
curious  evidences  of  what  a  nation  will  consent  to  as  regards  criticism, 
Souza  also  published  a  '  Commentary  on  the  Lusiad,'  which  is  inter- 
esting for  the  same  cause  as  his  treatises,  and  which  Bouterwek  thinks 
"  a  production  more  calculated  to  obscure  than  illustrate  the  original." 
Souza's  works  are — 1,  'Discursos  Morales  y  Politicos,'  Madrid,  1623; 

2,  '  Commentarios  sobre  la  Lusiada,'  1639;  3,  '  Dcfensa  por  los  Com- 
mentaries sobre  la  Lusiada,'  1640 ;  4,  '  Rimas  varias  de  Luis  de 
Camoes,  commentados  por  Manuel  de  Faria  y  Souza,'  Lisbon,  1685; 

5,  'Epitome  de  las  Historias  Portuguesas,'  1626;  6,  '  Europea  Portu- 
gesa,'  1666  ;  7,  '  Imperio  de  la  China,  y  Cultura  Evangelica  por  los 
Religiosos  de  la  Compaiiia  de  Jesus,'  1643 ;  8,  '  Fuente  de  Aganipe, 
varias  Rimas,'  1646. 

SOYU'TI,  a  philosopher,  called  by  Wustenfeld  ('Geschichte  der 
Arabischen  Aerzte  und  Naturforscher,'  8vo,  Gottingen,  1840,  p.  156) 
Abdl-Fadhl  Ajbd  el-Rahman  Ben  Abu  Bekr  Ben  Mohammed  Jelal 
ED-Din  el-Soyuti,  or  Osyuti,  was  born  on  the  1st  of  Rajeb  A.H.  849 
(2nd  of  October  a.d.  1445),  at  Cairo.  He  received  a  good  education, 
so  that  in  his  fifteenth  year  he  entered  the  academy,  where  he  heard 
the  most  distinguished  teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  began  to  give 
instruction  himself  in  some  departments.  He  was  most  deeply 
versed  in  the  exposition  of  the  Koran,  the  criticism  of  traditions, 
jurisprudence,  and  the  syntax  of  the  Arabic  grammar.  His  studies 
embraced  almost  all  the  sciences ;  but  he  himself  confesses  that  bis 
knowledge  of  medicine  wss  very  slight  and  superficial,  and  to  attempt 
to  solve  a  mathematical  problem  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  were  obliged 
to  carry  a  mountain  :  notwithstanding  this,  he  composed  some  works 
on  medical  subjects.  He  was  so  voluminous  a  writer,  that  the  number 
of  his  writings  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  560 ;  of  these  however 
Borne  are  said  to  have  consisted  of  a  single  sheet,  many  were  nothing 
more  than  a  pamphlet,  and  others  were  only  extracts  and  compilations 
from  larger  works.  His  extensive  learning  is  duly  acknowledged  by 
his  contemporaries,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  justly  reproached  for 
being  too  much  taken  up  with  himself,  and  thinking  himself  equally 
raised  above  the  scholars  of  his  own  time  and  his  predecessors. 
Although  on  this  account  he  had  few  friends,  he  succeeded  in  being 
appointed  professor  at  the  Academia  Sheichunia,  A.H.  872  (a.d.  1467), 
as  his  father  had  been  before  him;  and  besides  other  appointments,  he 
afterwards  received  also  the  professorship  at  the  Academia  Bibarsia. 
However,  he  was  deprived  of  the  latter  appointment  A.H.  906 
"[a.d.  1500),  and  when  it  was  offered  him  again,  a.h.  909  (a.d.  1503) 
he  refused  it.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  Jornada  I.  a.h.  911  (17th  of 
September  a.d.  1505). 

The  following  list  of  such  of  his  works  as  relate  to  medicine,  or 
have  been  published,  is  given  by  Wustenfeld: — 1.  'Codex  Animalium,' 
an  extract  out  of  Demiri's  '  Historia  Animalium,'  with  a  sketch  of  the 
medical  uses  to  be  obtained  from  animals,  and  an  appendix ;  printed 
in  Latin,  with  the  title  '  De  Proprietatibus  et  Virtutibus  Medicis  Ani- 
malium,' ed.  Abraham  Ecchellensis,  Paris,  1647 ;  and  again,  with 
remarks  hy  John  Eliot,  London,  1649,  or  Leyden,  1699.  2.  *  Inscriptio 
Codicis  de  Nominibus  Animalium,'  a  continuation  of  the  former. 

3.  Tractatus  de  Febre  ejusque  Speciebus.'  4.  '  Revelatio  Nubis  de 
Praestantia  Febris.'    5.  'Hortus  Mundus  de  Puritate  a  Menstruis.' 

6.  '  Via  Plana  et  Locus  Adacquationis  Irriguus,  de  Dictis,  Factisque 
Mohammedis  ad  Medicinam  Spectantibus.'  7.  '  Liber  Classium  Viro- 
rum  qui  Korani  et  Traditionum  Cognitione  excelluerunt,  Auctore  Abu 
Abdalla  Dahabio,  in  Epitomen  coegit  et  continuavit  Anonymus,  e  Cod. 
Goth.,'  ed.  H.  F.  Wustenfeld,  Gottingae,  1833  ;  the  Anonymous  author 
is  Soyuti.  8.  'Conversatio  Pulchra  de  Historia  Misrae  et  Cahirse ; 
Fragmenta  qusedam  Auctore  Qelal  eddino  Sojuthensi  e  Cod.  Upsal. 
excerp.  Car.  Joh.  Toinberg,'  Upsaliro,  1834.    9.  'Sojutii  Librr  de 


Interpretibus  Korani,'  ed.  Alb.  Meursinge,  Lugdun.  Batav.,  1839. 

10.  '  Veth  liber  as-Sojuti  de  Nominibus,'  2  parts  4to,  Lugd.  Bat  , 
1840-42,  and  '  Veth  Supplementum  annot.  in  lib.  as-Sojuti  cont.  nov. 
codd.  collat.  exc.  ex.  As-Sam,'  anio  et  Ibn  '1-Athiro,'  4to,  ib.,  1850. 

11.  'Sayuti's  Itqan  on  the  exegetic  Sciences  of  the  Qoran,  in  Arabic, 
edited  by  Mawlawies  Basheerood-Deen  and  Noorool-Haqq,  with  an 
Analysis  by  Dr.  A.  Sprenger,'  in  the  '  Bibliotheca  Indica '  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  10  fasc.  published,  Calcutta,  1854,  it, 
Wustenfeld  considers  that  the  work  translated  by  Reynolds,  with  the 
title 'History  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,'  by  Jaldl  Addin  al-Siuti, 
8vo,  Lond.,  1836,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  r,ubject  of  the  present 
article. 

SOZO'MENUS,  HERMIAS,  called  by  some  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus, 
otherwise  named  Salamanes  Hermias  Sozomenus,  or  Hekmias,  son  of 
Sozomenus,  a  church  historian  of  the  5th  century,  was  born  in  Pales- 
tine, probably  at  Gaza.  He  was  educated  in  a  monastery,  and,  after 
studying  law  at  Berytus,  went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  practised 
as  an  advocate,  and  also  wrote  in  Greek  his  '  Church  History,'  which 
consists  of  9  books,  and  embraces  a  period  of  1 17  years,  from  a.d.  323 
to  439.  He  is  superior  to  his  contemporary  Socrates  in  his  style, 
which  is  modelled  upon  that  of  Xenophon;  but  in  other  respects 
there  is  such  a  close  resemblance  between  the  works  that  Sozomenus, 
who  was  the  younger  of  the  two,  is  supposed  to  have  seen  the  work  o( 
Socrates,  and  to  have  used  it  without  acknowledgment.  He  some- 
times mentions  facts  that  are  not  in  Socrates ;  but  these  are  generally 
of  little  importance,  and  relate  chiefly  to  the  hermits  and  monks,  of 
whom  he  expresses  unbounded  admiration.  He  is  deficient  in  judgment, 
and  makes  many  chronological  errors.  His  ninth  book  relates  chiefly 
to  political  history.  Sozomenus  lived  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II., 
to  whom  he  dedicates  his  History.  He  had  previously  written  an 
epitome  of  church  history  from  the  ascension  of  Christ  to  the  defeat 
of  Licinius,  which  is  not  now  extant. 

The  history  of  Sozomenus  is  printed  with  all  the  editions  of 
Socrates. 

(Valesius,  De  Yit.  et  Script.  Socralis  et  Sozomeni;  Lardner,  Credi- 
bility ;  Schoell,  Geschichte  der  Griechischen  Litteratur,  vol.  iiL,  p.  317.) 

SPA'DA,  LIONELLO,  a  distinguished  painter,  both  in  fresco  and 
in  oil,  of  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  and  one  of  the  best 
colourists  of  the  Bolognese  school.  He  was  born  in  Bologna,  of  very 
poor  parents  of  the  labouring  class,  in  1576.  He  was  employed 
whilst  a  boy  as  a  colour-grinder  by  the  Caracci ;  but  through  an 
observing  mind  and  an  ambitious  disposition,  he  was  led  himself  to 
attempt  design,  and  incited  to  an  endeavour  to  emulate  the  great 
works  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  He  at  first  copied  in  the  school 
of  the  Caracci,  but  afterwards  became  the  scholar  of  Baulione,  and 
contracted  a  friendship  with  his  fellow-scholar  Dentone.  From  Den- 
tone  Spada  learnt  perspective,  and  most  probably  acquired  that  correct 
taste  and  true  feeling  for  chiaroscuro  for  which  his  works  are  con- 
spicuous, and  which  prevented  him  from  being  carried  away  by  the 
hard  contrasts  of  Caravaggio,  when  he  adopted  the  style  of  that 
master. 

Stung  by  a  contemptuous  remark  of  Guido's  upon  a  picture  that 
be  had  painted,  Spada  determined  to  avenge  himself  by  opposin?  a 
bold  and  natural  style  to  the  delicate  and  ideal  style  of  Guido.  He 
accordingly  went  to  Rome  and  became  the  scholar  of  Caravaggio,  who 
then,  as  the  rival  of  Cesari,  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation.  Spada 
accompanied  Caravaggio  to  Malta,  and  returned  to  and  established 
himself  at  Bologna,  master  of  a  new  style  much  after  the  manner  of 
Caravaggio ;  as  bold  as  Caravaggio's,  but  less  vulgar,  and  softer  and 
more  harmonious.  His  design  is  natural,  though  not  choice ;  his 
chiaroscuro  powerful  and  rich  ;  his  colouring  brilliant  and  true, 
though  rather  red  in  the  shadows,  but  this  may  be  the  effect  of  time, 
for  Malvasia  appears  to  have  considered  him  unsurpassed  as  a 
colourist. 

Spada's  works  were  much  admired  by  Tiarini,  with  whom  he 
painted  in  competition  several  times  ;  but  some  of  his  rivals  in 
Bologna  contemptuously  styled  him  '  La  Scimia,'  or  the  ape  of  Cara- 
vaggio. He  however  soon  earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  painters  of  his  time,  and  he  received  several  orders  for  great 
works  in  Reggio,  Modena,  Parma,  and  other  neighbouring  cities ;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  successful  execution  of  these  works,  Spada  was 
appointed  his  court  painter  by  Ranuccio,  duke  of  Parma.  His 
fortune  now  equalled  his  reputation,  and  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  which  was  however  not  a  long  one,  at  the  court  of  Ranuccio. 
He  appears  to  have  been  of  a  very  humorous  and  satirical  disposition 
(many  specimens  of  his  humour  are  recorded  by  Malvasia),  and  pre- 
suming upon  the  great  esteem  and  friendship  of  the  duke  for  him,  he 
made  himself  much  disliked  by  the  courtiers  and  nobles  of  Parma; 
and  upon  the  sudden  death  of  Ranuccio  by  apoplexy,  Spada  found 
himself  deserted.  This  appears  to  have  had  a  great  effect  upon  his 
mind,  and  although  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  shortly  followed  the  duke 
to  the  grave.    He  died  in  1622,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Spada  superintended  the  decorations  of  the  celebrated  and  at  that 
time  unrivalled  theatre  of  Parma.  The  generality  of  his  compositions 
are  half-figures,  of  the  natural  size,  after  the  manner  of  Caravaggio 
and  Guercino.  Holy  Families  by  Spada  are  not  rare  in  the  galleries 
of  Bologna  and  Lombardy  ;  the  Execution  of  John  the  Baptist  was 
also  a  favourite  subject  of  his.    His  masterpiece  is  generally  cou- 
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sidered  to  bo  the  great  picture  of  1  .Sau  Domenico  burning  the  pro- 
scribed Hooks  of  tho  Heretics,'  in  the  church  of  that  Haint  at  Bologna. 
The  following  works  also  gained  hitu  great  reputatiou  : — 'Tho  Miracle 
of  St.  Benedict,'  at  the  monastery  of  S.  Michelo  in  Bosco,  a  picture 
which  so  pleased  Sacchi  when  he  saw  it  that  ho  took  a  sketch  of  it ; 
'Susannah  at  the  Hath,'  and  tho  'Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son,'  at 
11  (nlona  ;  a  '  Madonna,'  at  Reggio  ;  and  a  '  St.  Jeromo,'  and  a  '  Martyr- 
dom of  a  Saint,'  at  Parma  :  tho  two  last  picture!  are  painted  more  in 
the  stylo  of  the  Caracci  than  any  of  his  earlier  works.  Spada  wrote 
verses,  eome  specimens  of  which  have  been  preserved  by  Malvasia. 
He  left  several  scholars,  and  has  had  some  imitators;  Pietro  Desani 
of  Bologna,  aud  Orazio  Talami  and  Sebastiauo  Vercellosi  of  Reggio, 
were  the  most  distinguished. 
SPAGNOLETTO.  [Ribeua.] 

SPALDING,  JOHANN  JOACHIM,  was  born  on  tho  1st  of  Novem- 
ber 1714,  at  Ti  iobsees,  in  Swedish  Pomcrania,  where  his  father  had  a 
school,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  preacher.  Young  Spalding 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Rostock  and  Greif'swalde;  aud  although 
theology  was  the  department  to  which  he  chiefly  devoted  himself,  he 
paid  great  attention  to  other  branches  of  learning.  In  17-4  5  he  was 
uppoiuted  secretary  to  the  Swedish  embassy  at  Berlin  ;  but  he 
remained  in  this  post  only  for  two  years,  as  he  preferred  the  office  of 
preacher  at  Lassahn,  in  Swedish  Pomerania,  which  was  offered  to  him. 
iu  1757  ho  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  propositus  and  first  preacher 
at  Barth ;  and  it  was  about  the  same  time  that  he  began  his  numerous 
theological  works,  which  are  no  less  distinguished  for  clearness  of  style 
than  of  thought,  and  were  received  with  general  approbation.  Owing 
to  the  reputation  which  he  gained  as  an  author  and  an  orator,  he  was 
in  17G4  appointed  first  pastor  and  provost  to  the  Nicolaikirche  at 
Berlin,  where  some  time  afterwards  he  was  also  elected  a  member  of 
the  chief  consistory.  Iu  this  new  and  extensive  sphere  of  action  he 
showed  so  much  mildness  of  character  combined  with  dignity  that  he 
won  the  affection  and  veneration  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 
Through  his  sermons  however  he  exercised  the  greatest  influence  : 
they  were  full  of  deep  feeling  and  profound  thought ;  and  in  point  of 
style  they  ranked,  and  still  rank,  among  the  best  specimens  of  German 
pulpit  oratory.  There  is  little  in  them  that  will  remind  a  reader  that 
Spalding  lived  at  a  time  when  the  German  language  was  just  entering 
upon  its  new  career  of  development.  In  1788,  when  the  king 
Frederic  William  II.,  instigated  by  Wollner  and  others  of  the  mystic 
and  pietistic  party,  issued  an  edict  (Religions-edict)  condemning  all 
freedom  of  thought  in  religious  matters,  Spalding,  who  belonged  to 
the  opposite  party,  was  iu  some  degree  obliged  to  resigu  his  offices. 
This  firm  adherence  to  his  principles  raised  Spalding  still  higher  in 
public  estimation  :  he  sp?nt  the  last  years  of  his  life  iu  retirement. 
He  died  on  the  2'Jtli  of  March,  1804,  at  the  age  of  ninety. 

The  works  of  Spalding  are  very  numerous  :  they  are  partly  on 
philosophical  and  ethical  subjects,  and  partly  on  theology.  The  prin- 
cipal, which  have  all  gone  through  several  editions,  are — 'Ueber  die 
Btstimmuug  des  Menschen,'  Giiefswalde,  174S  ;  '  Gedanken  fiber  den 
Werth  der  Gefiihle  in  dem  Christenthum,'  Berlin,  1761;  'Ueber  die 
Nutzbarkeit  des  Predigtamtes,'  Berlin,  1772  ;  and  '  Religion  eine  Ange- 
legeuheit  des  Menschen,'  Berlin,  1797.  His  sermons  were  published  in 
various  collections  at  several  times.  The  '  Life  of  Spalding '  was 
written  by  himself,  and  edited  with  notes  by  his  son  Georg  Ludwig, 
8vo,  Halle,  1804. 

SPALDING,  GEORG  LUDWIG,  son  of  the  former,  was  born  in 
17C2,  at  Bartb.  He  was  educated  at  one  of  the  gymnasia  of  Berlin, 
under  Biisching.  From  1779  to  1781  he  studied  philology  and  theology 
at  the  universities  of  Gbttingen  and  Halle.  He  continued  his  studies 
in  private  after  he  had  left  the  universities ;  and  in  order  to  improve 
his  knowledge,  he  undertook  a  journey  through  Germany,  Switzerland, 
France,  England,  and  Holland.  On  his  return  to  Berlin  he  was 
appointed  tutor  to  the  children  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  and 
in  1787  he  obtained  a  professorship  at  the  gymnasium  Zum  grauen 
Kloster  in  Berlin.  The  Religions-edict,  on  account  of  which  his  father 
had  given  up  his  offices,  induced  the  son,  who  held  the  same  opinions, 
to  abandon  the  study  of  theology  altogether,  aud  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  philology.  In  1792  he  obtained  from  the  University  of 
Halle  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  wrote  a 
dissertation,  '  Vindicias  Philosophorum  Megaricorum,'  &c.  A  short 
time  after  a  Leipzig  publi-her  requested  him  to  revise  the  text  of 
Quiuctilian,  and  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  this  writer.  Spalding 
agreed,  thinking  that  the  work  could  be  accomplished  in  a  short  time ; 
but  when  he  had  once  entered  upon  his  task  he  found  much  more  to 
do  than  he  had  anticipated  ;  and  that  it  was  necessary,  if  the  work 
was  to  be  done  well,  to  devote  all  his  time  to  it.  This  was  indeed 
henceforth  the  great  object  of  his  life.  In  order  that  he  might  not  be 
disturbed  in  his  work,  he  even  refused  the  directorship  of  his  gymna- 
sium, which  had  become  vacant,  and  was  offered  to  him.  In  lb03  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy.  In  1805  he  made  a 
journey  to  Italy  in  order  to  collate  a  Florentine  manuscript  of  Quiuc- 
tilian. During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  held  the  high  office  of 
counsellor  in  the  ministry  for  public  instruction.  He  died  in  1811, 
after  he  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  last  nineteen  years  of  his 
life  upon  the  critical  study  of  Quinctilian  ;  and  yet  the  work  was  not 
finished  at  his  death,  for  only  the  first  three  volumes  had  been  pub- 
lished at  Leipzig,  in  the  years  1798,  1803,  and  1S08;  the  remaining 


two  volumes  were  edited  by  Buttmann  atid  Zurnpt,  1810  and  1829. 
Spalding  has  not  written  much,  but  what  ho  lias  done  in  manterly.  Jle 
was  a  man  of  very  mild  though  lively  temperament,  and  beloved  and 
esteemed  by  men  like  Buttmann  and  Niebuhr.  A  memoir,  or  rather 
eulogium,  on  Spalding  by  Buttmann,  was  printed  in  tho  '  Transactions 
of  tho  Berlin  Academy  of  ISM  and  1815.' 

SPALDING,  SAMUEL,  was  born  in  London  on  tho  30th  of  May, 
1807.  lie  furnished  an  example  of  success  attendant  on  the  persever- 
ing pursuit  of  knowledge,  in  tho  absence  of  any  remarkable  ability  or 
aptness  for  its  attainment.  According  to  the  testimony  of  hil  friouda, 
it  was  only  by  means  of  great  labour  that  ho  could  perform  his  daily 
tasks  whilo  at  school ;  though  his  steady  application,  resulting  very 
much  even  at  this  early  period  of  his  life  from  a  aonso  of  duty,  the 
effect  of  moral  aud  religious  training,  enabled  him  to  acquit  himself 
with  great  respectability  ;  and  the  moderate  estimate  he  always  enter- 
tained of  his  own  powers  appears  to  have  done  much  towards  forming 
those  habits  of  unremitting  application  which  constituted  one  of  the 
strong'  st  features  of  his  intellectual  character.  At  a  suitable  age  he 
was  placed  in  a  mercantile  house ;  but  his  mind  soon  beeame  too 
deeply  interested  in  the  study  of  theology  to  allow  him  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  spending  his  life  in  a  secular  profession.  He  now  examined 
the  evidences  of  Christianity  with  the  most  assiduous  care,  and  the 
work  of  Dr.  Chalmers  on  this  subject,  together  with  the  discourses  of 
the  same  writer  on  the  relation  of  revelation  to  the  discoveries  of 
modern  astronomy,  inspired  his  mind  with  such  elevated  views  of  the 
grandeur  of  Christianity  and  the  expansive  benevolence  of  its  design, 
that  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  pastoral  office  in  the  religious 
connection  to  which  he  belonged,  that  of  the  Congregational  Dissenters. 
He  consequently  applied  himself  to  study  with  fresh  ardour,  though 
he  had  to  contend  with  a  naturally  feeble  constitution,  in  which  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  seeds  of  organic  disease  early  existed. 

With  a  view  to  promote  his  object  of  qualifying  himself  for  tho 
ministry,  Spalding  devoted  his  time,  for  two  years,  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  private  ;  and  afterwards  entered  as  a 
student  at  University  College,  Loudon,  where  he  made  himself  an 
exact  Greek  scholar.  During  his  academical  course  here  he  obtained, 
iu  addition  to  high  certificates  of  honour  in  other  classes,  five  first 
prizes  iu  the  classes  of  Hebrew,  French,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Mind  aud  Logic.  Of  the  last  subject  his  pursuit 
was  ardent,  his  diligence  and  ability,  as  manifested  in  his  essays  and 
examinations,  being  such  as  to  mark  him  out  as  a  student  of  uuusual 
merit.  In  the  year  1839,  symptoms  of  incipient  pulmonary  disease 
induced  him  to  try  the  effect  of  a  warmer  climate,  and  he  spent  the 
winter  in  the  South  of  France.  On  his  return  he  underwent  the 
examination  for  the  Master's  degree  in  the  University  of  London,  in 
May,  1840.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  University,  his  name  is  men- 
tioned with  honour  for  his  examinations  iu  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Physiology,  and  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals,  and  the  History  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  is  also  recorded  as  having  'passed  a  dis- 
tinguished examination '  in  Logic,  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  and 
Moral  Philosophy.  In  consequence  of  this  success  he  was  urged  by 
the  examiners  to  write  on  some  of  these  subjects;  and  this  lecom- 
mendation  encouraged  him  to  compose  his  work,  entitled  '  The  Philo- 
sophy of  Christian  Morals.'  In  the  autumn  of  1S40  Spalding  went  to 
Italy,  where  he  remained  nearly  two  years.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  the  above-mentioned  work  was  written,  the  subject  of  which  how- 
ever had  occupied  his  mind  for  many  years.  On  his  return  to  England, 
in  1842,  he  purposed  suptriuteuding  the  publication  of  his  Treatise, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  progress  of  his  disease ;  and  as  a  last 
resource  he  tried  a  sea-voyage,  and  went  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  he  died  on  the  14th  of  January,  1634,  about  three  weeks  after 
his  arrival.  His  work  was  published  during  the  same  year,  by  his 
friends,  in  one  volume,  octavo.  We  have  not  space  for  any  criticism 
of  Spalding's  theory  Of  morals  :  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  a  bare 
summary  of  his  principal  doctrines.  They  are  as  follows : — Our 
primary  notions  of  virtue  and  vice  are  derived  from  those  feelings  of 
moral  approbation  aud  disapprobation  which  we  experience  in  viewing 
the  conduct  of  others.  These  notions  acquire  new  force  and  become 
more  distinct  in  consequence  of  the  emotions  which  we  experience  in 
the  review  of  our  own  conduct.  The  objects  of  moral  obligation  are, 
first,  virtue  itself;  and,  secondly,  the  mode  in  which  virtue  ought  to 
be  displayed  in  the  outward  conduct.  The  great  rule  of  action  is  the 
will  of  God,  either  as  supernaturally  revealed  or  as  inferred  from  the 
end  and  object  of  the  virtuous  affections  themselves.  The  notion  of 
moral  obligation  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  testimony  of 
our  moral  emotions.  The  great  object  of  moral  approbation  is  the 
principle  of  benevolence,  chosen  as  the  highest  aud  most  valuable 
principle  in  our  nature.  All  other  virtues  are  necessarily  contained  in 
this  principle  of  benevolence;  apart  from  which  even  sympathy  itself 
is  merely  pathological,  not  moral.  The  moral  character  of  volition 
depends  entirely  on  the  object  of  choice.  In  short,  Spaldiug's  theory 
may  be  characterised  by  its  referring  conscience  ultimately  to  emotion, 
not  to  moral  judgment ;  by  its  asserting  the  necessity  of  there  being 
other  moral  agents  in  existence  besides  ourselves,  before  we  can  have 
the  notion  of  virtue  or  of  vice,  aud  by  its  reduction  of  all  the  forms 
of  virtue  to  the  one  principle  of  benevolence.  Without  pronouncing 
either  one  way  or  the  other  ou  the  merits  of  this  theory,  we  will  only 
add  that  the  work  possesses  considerable  originality,  and  abounds  with 
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passages  of  genuine  power  and  beauty ;  and  that  it  is  characterised 
throughout  by  an  elevation  of  thought  and  sentiment  which  distinguish 
it  even  among  books  on  ethical  subjects.  The  author  writes  with  the 
glowing  warmth  of  one  whose  heart  is  in  his  work,  sometimes  with  an 
intense  ardour  of  feeling.  The  book  is  therefore  of  a  popular  cast, 
though  it  often  discusses  principles  ably  and  profoundly.  It  exhibits 
also  in  a  striking  manner  the  real  harmony  subsisting  between  the  j 
Christian  precepts  and  the  genuine  dictates  of  the  moral  faculty,  not- 
withstanding apparent  or  supposed  discordances.  It  is  wholly  free 
from  all  sectarian  and  party  feeling,  and  exhibits  very  advantageously 
the  benevolence  which  was  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
author's  mind. 

SPALLANZA'NI,  LA'ZARO,  was  born  at  Scandiano,  a  small  town 
jiear  Reggio,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  on  January  12th,  1729.  His 
early  education  was  directed  by  his  father,  J.  N.  Spallanzani,  who  had 
considerable  reputation  as  a  lawyer :  and  when  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  fifteen,  he  was  sent  to  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Reggio,  where  he 
remained  during  several  years.  He  then  repaired  to  the  University  of 
<5ologua;  and  while  there  his  studies  were  directed  by  his  kinswoman 
the  celebrated  Lama  Bassi.  He  had  early  imbibed  a  fondness  for  the 
natural  sciences  ;  but  his  family  insisted  on  his  embracing  his  father's 
profession,  and  he  had  completed  the  studies  necessary  for  obtaining 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  before  he  could  obtain  permission  to 
abandon  a  pursuit  which  was  extremely  distasteful  to  him.  Imme- 
diately on  quitting  the  profession  of  tho  law  he  embraced  the  eccle- 
siastical habit,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  languages  so 
diligently,  that  in  the  year  1754  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  chair 
of  logic,  metaphysics,  and  Greek  literature  in  the  University  of  Reggio. 
He  held  the  appointment  for  six  years,  during  which  time  he  published 
his  first  and  only  philological  work,  a  critique  upon  a  translation  of 
Homer  in  Italian  verse  by  A.  M.  Salviani,  in  which  there  are  many 
important  errors. 

During  his  stay  at  Reggio  Spallanzani's  name  had  become  known  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  he  received  invitations  from  the  Univer- 
tities  of  Coimbra,  Parma,  and  Cdsdne,  all  of  which  he  declined  from 
his  desire  not  to  be  separated  from  his  family.  In  1761  however  he 
accepted  a  professorship  at  Modena,  which  was  only  a  few  miles  distant 
from  his  native  town,  and  from  this  time  dates  the  commencement  of 
the  high  reputation  which  he  acquired  by  his  investigations  into  dif- 
ferent branches  of  natural  science.  In  1766  he  published  a  sketch  of 
a  work  on  the  reproduction  of  animals;  and  though  during  his  sub- 
sequent life  he  completed  only  a  part  of  the  researches  which  he  had 
planned,  yet  his  labours  are  most  valuable.  In  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  Bufl'on,  which  had  been  eagerly  embraced  by  our  country- 
man Needham,  he  maintained  and  proved  that  the  Infusoria  are  really 
endowed  with  animal  life,  not  mere  organic  molecules,  as  those  authors 
had  supposed.  In  1768  he  published  the  result  of  his  investigations 
into  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  a  subject 
which  had  engaged  his  attention  for  many  years.  A  translation  of 
Bonnet's  '  Contemplations  de  la  Nature,'  which  appeared  in  1769,  was 
the  last  work  published  during  his  stay  at  Modena  ;  and  in  the  ensuing 
year  he  was  chosen  professor  of  natural  history  at  Pavia,  which 
appointment  he  continued  to  hold  till  his  death. 

His  treatise  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood  had  led  to  his  being 
invited  to  Pavia;  and  on  entering  on  his  new  duties,  to  which  those  of 
director  of  the  museum  were  soon  added,  he  entirely  gave  up  literary 
pursuits.  The  labours  in  which  he  now  engaged  are  too  extensive, 
and  of  a  character  too  purely  scientific,  to  admit  of  an  analysis  here. 
They  were  principally  directed  to  elucidating  the  subject  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  and  the  functions  of  respiration,  digestion,  and 
generation,  on  all  of  which  he  published  treatises  after  his  removal  to 
Pavia.  The  number  and  ingenuity  of  his  experiments  are  not  more 
strikine  than  his  close  and  logical  reasoning — excellences  which  pro- 
cured for  him  one  of  the  greatest  honours  that  a  scientific  man  of 
that  day  could  receive,  in  the  dedication  to  him,  by  the  illustrious 
Haller,  of  the  second  volume  of  his  physiology.  Besides  his  larger 
works,  Spallanzani  contributed  numerous  papers  on  natural  history  to 
the  Transactions  of  various  learned  societies.  Nor  did  he  rest  content 
with  that  knowledge  only  which  could  be  acquired  by  books,  or  which 
the  museum  of  Pavia  or  the  surrounding  country  might  afford,  but  he 
undertook  journeys  to  different  parts  of  Europe.  In  1779  he  travelled 
through  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland.  In  1781  he  visited  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Leghorn  to  Marseille,  and  remained 
in  the  latter  city  for  six  weeks.  In  the  year  1782  and  1783  he  visited 
Istria,  traversed  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  and  ^Egean  seas,  and 
explored  the  Euganean  Mountains.  All  these  journeys  yielded  some 
fruit  to  the  scientific  traveller;  but  in  1785  he  undertook  a  longer 
voyage  than  any  he  had  before  made,  and  visited  Constantinople.  In 
his  route  thither  he  visited  Corfu  and  Cerigo ;  and  to  him,  and  his 
companion  Zuliani,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  we  owe  a  description  of 
the  geology  of  these  islands.  Various  objects  of  interest  engaged  his 
attention  during  a  stay  of  eleven  months  at  Constantinople ;  after 
which  he  quitted  that  city,  and  returned  through  Germany  to  his  own 
country,  from  which  he  had  been  absent  one  and  twenty  months. 

During  his  absence,  the  envy  of  some  of  his  colleagues  at  Pavia  had 
oeen  at  work,  defaming  his  character  and  accusing  him  of  having 
stolen  various  specimens  from  the  museum.  Spallanzani  heard  of  this 
while  at  Vienna,  from  which  place  he  sent  an  answer  to  the  charges 


against  him.  His  defence  overwhelmed  his  enemies  with  shame,  and 
the  return  of  Spallanzani  to  Pavia  was  a  sort  of  triumphal  entry ;  the 
students  met  their  professor  outside  the  walls,  and  conducted  him 
with  acclamations  to  his  own  house. 

Three  years  afterwards  he  visited  Sicily  and  Naples,  and  various 
parts  of  the  Apennines,  in  order  to  obtain  geological  specimens,  in 
which  the  museum  at  Pavia  was  very  deficient.  On  his  return  he 
devoted  himself  to  lecturing,  to  arranging  his  numerous  notes,  and  to 
cultivating  his  style,  which  he  endeavoured  to  form  on  that  of  Buifon. 
The  French  republic  offered  him  the  professorship  of  natural  history 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  but  he  declined  to  accept  it,  and 
passed  his  latter  years  at  Pavia,  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  honour 
which  a  man  of  science  could  desire.  The  comfort  of  his  declining 
age  was  interrupted  by  severe  bodily  suffering,  and  after  having 
experienced  frequent  attacks  of  apoplexy,  he  died  from  the  effects  of 
a  fresh  seizure,  on  February  12,  1799,  aged  70  years. 

A  catalogue  of  Spallanzani's  numerous  works,  many  of  which  have 
been  translated  into  English,  is  given  at  the  end  of  his  Life,  in  vol. 
vii.  of  the  '  Biographie  Medicale;'  and  a  lengthened  analysis  of  his 
Labours  will  be  found  in  the  '  Eloge,'  by  M.  Alibert,  which  is  con- 
tained in  vol.  iii.  of  the  '  Me'moires  de  la  Soci(5t6  Mddicale  d'Emulation/ 
SPA'NHEIM,  EZECHIEL,  the  son  of  Frederic  Spanheim,  a  theo- 
logian of  6ome  note,  was  born  at  Geneva,  on  the  7th  of  December 
1629.  Respecting  his  early  education  nothing  is  known;  but  from 
the  knowledge  which  he  displayed  when  yet  a  young  man,  we  must 
infer  that  it  was  well  regulated,  and  supported  by  considerable  talents 
on  the  part  of  the  youth.  When  he  was  thirteen  years  old  his  father 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Leyden, 
whither  he  removed  with  his  whole  family.  Ezechiel  here  devoted 
himself  first  to  the  study  of  antiquity,  and  afterwards  to  that  of 
theology,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  D.  Heinsius  and  Salmasius, 
who  guided  and  encouraged  him  in  his  studies.  He  also  studied  the 
Oriental  languages,  especially  Hebrew  and  Arabic ;  and  the  first  time 
that  he  appeared  before  the  public  as  an  author  was  in  a  controversy 
respecting  the  original  characters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  which  he 
denied  to  have  been  preserved  by  the  Samaritans,  as  L.  Capell  had 
maintained.  The  work  he  wrote  on  this  occasion  bears  the  title  of 
'  Theses  contra  L.  Capellum  pro  Antiquitate  Literarum  Hebraicarum,' 
4to,  Leyden,  1645. 

In  1649  his  father  died,  after  having  shortly  before  written  a  work 
on  Universal  Grace,  which  was  now  severely  attacked  by  Amyrauld. 
Spanheim  fulfilled  his  filial  duties  towards  his  father  by  replying  to 
this  unseemly  assault ;  but  shortly  after  this  event  he  returned  to 
Geneva,  where  the  chair  of  professor  of  eloquence  was  offered  to  him, 
which  he  accepted  in  1651.  This  title  of  professor  was  however 
merely  an  honorary  distinction  conferred  upon  him  by  his  native  city, 
and  he  is  not  known  ever  to  have  undertaken  the  functions  of  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  Geneva.  He  only  delivered  two  occasional 
discourses  in  Latin,  which  however  he  published  in  French,  under  the 
title,  1  Diecours  sur  la  Creche  et  sur  la  Croix  de  Not.  Sauv.  Jesus 
Christ,'  8vo,  Geneva,  1655,  a  new  and  corrected  edition  of  which  was 
published  by  the  author  at  Berlin  in  1695.  In  the  meanwhile  how- 
ever the  fame  of  his  great  acquirements  was  spreading  and  had  reached 
the  ear  of  the  elector-palatine  Louis  Charles,  who  appointed  him  tutor 
to  his  son  Charles.  He  discharged  his  duties  to  the  perfect  satis- 
faction of  the  elector,  and  devoted  all  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study 
of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  German  law,  on  which  he  published  a  dis- 
sertation during  this  time.  He  also  translated  from  the  Greek  into 
French  the  Caesars  of  Julian,  illustrated  by  coins  and  other  ancient 
documents.  (8vo,  Heidelberg,  1660;  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1683,  and 
at  Amsterdam  in  1728  )  As  a  translation,  this  work  is  of  little  value. 
The  great  prudence  which  Spanheim  had  shown  during  the  time  he 
stayed  at  the  court  of  Heidelberg,  induced  the  elector  to  send  him 
to  Italy  to  renew  his  connection  with  the  princes  and  6tates  of  that 
country.  In  1659  Spanheim  thus  set  out  for  Italy,  where  he  visited 
Florence,  Mantua,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Rome,  and  was  everywhere 
received  with  great  distinction.  The  chief  study  which  he  pursued 
in  his  leisure  hours  was  that  of  numismatics ;  and  in  1664  he  pub- 
lished his  first  work  on  this  subject  at  Rome.  For  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  his  antiquarian  studies  still  further,  he  also  visited  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  Malta.  In  1665  he  returned  to  Heidelberg,  and  was  hence- 
forth employed  by  the  elector  in  the  most  important  political  and 
diplomatical  affairs.  He  was  successively  sent  by  the  elector  to  the 
conferences  of  Oppenheim  and  Spire,  and  to  the  congress  of  Breda. 
Afterwards  he  was  appointed  minister  resident  of  the  elector  in 
Holland,  and  then  in  England,  at  the  court  of  Charles  II.  During 
his  stay  in  England  the  ambassador  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg 
was  recalled,  and  Spanheim  was  requested  and  undertook,  with  the 
consent  of  the  prince  palatine,  to  manage  also  the  affairs  of  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  his  twofold  office  so 
well,  that  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  desired  him  to  enter  his  service 
exclusively.  This  Spanheim  did,  with  the  consent  of  his  former 
master,  though  not  without  his  regret.  Shortly  after,  in  1680  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  sent  him  as  his  extraordinary  ambassador  to 
Paris,  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV,,  which  post  he  held  for  nearly  nine 
years.  In  1689  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  for  some  time  he  gave  him- 
self entirely  up  to  his  favourite  studies,  which  he  had  never  abandoned 
during  his  public  life.    At  Berlin  he  wrote  his  celebrated  Letters  to 
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Boger  and  Morel,  on  some  numismatical  Rubjocls,  and  some  of  tho 
Commentaries  on  ancient  writers,  which  wo  shall  mention  hereafter. 

After  the  peace  of  Keswick,  in  1697,  Spanheim  returned  as  ambas- 
sador to  Paris,  wliere  ho  remained  till  the  year  1701.  After  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  had  assumed  the  titlo  of  king,  and  was  recog- 
nised as  such  by  tho  other  powers,  Spanheim  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  baron,  and  was  sent,  in  1702,  as  ambassador  of  tho  new  king  of 
Prussia,  Frederio  I.,  to  England.  Hero  he  remained  until  his  death, 
on  the  7th  of  November  1710. 

The  principal  works  of  Spanheim,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
are — 1,  '  Dissertationcs  de  Prastantia  ct  Usu  Numismatum  Anti- 
quorum,' which  was  first  published  in  one  volumo,  4  to,  Rom'',  IG64, 
and  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1671.  The  last  and  best  edition  is  that  pub- 
lished in  fol.,  London,  1700,  to  which  Verburg,  iu  1717,  added  a 
second  volumo  from  the  papers  of  Spanheim.  Tho  whole  work  con- 
sists of  thirteen  dissertations,  addressed  to  his  friend  Falconicri.  It 
contains  a  store  of  information,  though  very  inconveniently  arranged. 
2,  '  De  Nummo  Smyrna30rum  inscripto  'S.fxvpvaiuv  irpvTdvets,  scilicet  de 
Vesta  et  Prytauibus  Gracorum  Diatriba,'  Paris,  1672.  This  work  is 
reprinted  in  Gravities  '  Thesaurus,'  v.,  p.  660.  3,  '  Lettre  sur 
l'llistoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament,'  par  Richard  Simon,  Paris, 
1678.  4,  '  Orbis  Romanus,  seu  ad  Constitutiouem  Imperatoris  An- 
tonini,  de  qua  Ulpianus  leg.  xvii.  Dig.  de  Statu  Ilominum  Exercita- 
tiones  Dudc,'  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  published  in  London, 
1704.  This  work  is  still  of  great  value;  it  is  also  contained  in  the 
eleventh  volume  of  Grrcvius's  '  Thesaurus.'  Besides  these  works 
Spanheim  wrote  a  number  of  Commentaries  upon  ancient  authors, 
some  of  which  may  still  be  consulted  with  great  advantage.  Among 
them  we  shall  mention  his  Commentaries  on  the  Callimachus,  iu  the 
edition  of  Qrocvius,  and  reprinted  in  that  of  Ernesti,  Lugd.  Bat.,  17G1  ; 
on  Strabo,  Amsterdam,  1707;  on  the  first  three  comedies  of  Aristo- 
phanes, in  Raster's  edition  of  1707-9;  or  'Ael.  Aristides,'  in  Jcbb's 
edition,  Oxford,  1722;  on  Josephus,  Lcyden,  1726;  on  Thuoydides, 
in  Duker's  edition,  Amstt  rd.,  1731,  and  others. 

Compare  the  'Acta  Eruditor.'  of  the  year  1711;  and  the  Memoir 
of  Spanheim,  by  Verburg,  prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  his 
'Dissert,  de  Prcc3t.  et  Usu  Num.  Ant.,'  p.  viii.-xix. 

SPARKS,  JARED,  an  eminent  American  biographer,  was  born  in 
Connecticut  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Having  graduated 
at  Harvard  University  in  1815,  he  acted  for  a  time  as  tutor  there 
while  pursuing  his  theological  studies  in  the  divinity  school.  On  the 
completion  of  these,  he  was  in  1819  ordained  minister  in  the  First 
Unitarian  church  in  Baltimore,  on  which  occasion  Dr.  Channing 
preached  his  celebrated  sermon  on  '  Unitarian  Christianity.'  Th6 
earlier  publications  of  Mr.  Sparks  were  theological,  and  chiefly  on 
controversial  matters.  Among  them,  that  which  attracted  most 
attention  appears  to  have  been  'An  Inquiry  into  the  comparative 
Moral  tendency  of  Trinitarian  aud  Unitarian  Doctrines,  in  a  series  of 
Letters  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller  of  Princeton,'  Boston,  U.  S.,  1823.  A 
work  which  he  commenced  about  the  same  time  formed  a  sort  of  con- 
necting link  between  his  theological  and  biographical  studies.  '  A 
Collection  of  Tracts  in  Theology  from  Various  Authors,  with  Bio- 
graphical and  Critical  Notices,'  6  vols,  12mo,  Boston,  1S23-26.  In 
1823  he  became  editor  of  the  '  North  American  Review,'  a  work  which 
he  continued  to  conduct  for  about  five  years,  and  to  which  he  has 
been  a  frequent  contributor  since. 

His  earliest  biographical  work,  unconnected  with  theology,  was  the 
'  Life  of  John  Ledyard,  the  American  traveller,  comprising  Selections 
from  his  Journals  and  Correspondence,'  1  vol.  12mo,  1828,  2nd  edition, 
Cambridge,  U.  S..  1829.  This  was  followed  by  a  work  of  considerable 
historical  importance,  the  '  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  American 
Revolution,  published  by  order  of  Congress  and  Edited  by  J.  S.,'  12 
vols,  Svo,  Boston,  1829-30.  His  next  work  was  a  '  Life  of  Gouverneur 
Morris,  with  selection  from  his  Correspondence,'  3  vols,  Svo,  Boston, 
1832.  The  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  documents  relating  to  the 
period  of  the  American  revolution,  afforded  by  his  researches,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  induced  him  to  enter 
upon  a  much  more  onerous  task — the  collection  aud  classification  of 
the  letters  and  despatches  of  Washington.  To  render  this  work  as 
complete  as  possible,  Mr.  Sparks  not  only  thoroughly  examined  the 
official  archives  of  the  American  government,  and  the  private  col- 
lections of  his  countrymen,  but  visited  Europe,  and  obtained  access  to 
the  state  papers  of  England  and  France,  which  were  liberally  laid 
open  to  him.  The  full  title  of  this  great  national  work  will  best 
explain  its  scope.  '  The  Writings  of  George  Washington  ;  being  his 
Correspondence,  Addresses,  Messages,  and  other  Papers,  Official  and 
Private,  selected  and  published  from  200  folio  volumes  of  Original 
Manuscripts,  purchased  by  Order  of  Congress  ;  with  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  Jared  Sparks.  With  Portraits, 
Maps,  Plans,  Fac-Similes,'  &c,  12  vols,  Svo,  Boston,  1833-42. 

The  importance  of  this  great  work  was  of  course  immediately 
recognised  by  historical  students  in  Europe  as  well  as  iu  America,  and 
a  translation  of  the  more  important  documents  was  published  in 
Paris  under  the  direction  of  M.  Guizot  (who  prefixed  an  essay  on 
Washington),  in  6  vols,  8vo,  and  in  German  by  Von  Raumer.  A 
serious  charge  was  however  brought  against  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Sparks.  Lord  Mahon,  in  an  appendix  to  the  sixth  volumo  of  the  first 
edition  of  his  History  of  England,  printed  Bide  by  side  various 
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passages,  as  given  by  Mr.  Sparks  with  tho  same  as  (avowedly)  trans 
cribed  from  tho  original  manuscripts  for  the  '  Life  and  Corre -j.oi.d  M 
of  Joseph  Reed,' and  upon  the  o  and  other  variations  which  he  had 
traced,  inferred  that  Mr.  Sparks  had  made  "omisBions,  corrections, 
and  additions,"  in  printing  tho  Letters,  of  Washington.  Similar 
charges  wero,  about  the  same  timo,  brought  forward  in  America,  and 
thero  tho  mattor  made  a  considerable  noise.  Mr.  Sparks  speedily 
published  a  '  Reply  to  tho  Strictures  of  Lord  Mahon  and  others  on  the 
modo  of  editing  tho  Writings  of  Washington,'  to  which  Lord  Mahon 
issued  a  rejoinder.  Mr.  Reed  then  published  a  '  Reprint  of  tho 
original  Letters  from  Washington  to  Joseph  Reed  during  the  Am-  r  i  an 
Revolution,  referred  to  in  the  Pamphlets  of  Lord  Mahon  aud  Mr. 
Sparks;'  in  which  all  tho  variations  wero  pointed  out.  It  now 
appearod  that  the  'additions'  on  which  the  more  serious  charges  were 
founded,  were  really  no  additions  at  all,  Mr.  Reed's  transcriber  having 
by  some  accident  omitted  the  passage  printed  by  Mr.  Sparks,  while  tho 
omissions  were  explained  by  Mr.  Sparks,  in  a  reply  on  the  whole  contro- 
versy, entitled  '  Remarks  upon  a  Reprint  of  the  original  Letters  from 
Washington,'  &c.,  to  have  been  made  because  of  their  being  parallel 
passages  to  others  printed  iu  letters  of  about  the  same  date  ;  and  the 
enormous  quantity  of  materials  rendered  it  necessary  to  omit  such 
parts  as  could  be  best  spared,  in  order  to  comprise  the  work  within 
any  reasonable  limits.  The  correction  of  grammatical  errors,  verbal 
inaccuracies,  and  the  softening  of  a  few  vulgarisms  and  strong  expres- 
sions in  the  private  letters,  he  acknowledged  and  justified. 

Lord  Mahon  has  since  amply  exonerated  Mr.  Sparks  from  the  more 
serious  charges  he  originally  preferred,  but  continues  to  "  differ  widely 
from  him  on  the  privileges  and  duties  appertaining  to  an  editor," 
whilst  he  adds,  "that  difference  does  not  prevent  me  from  recognising 
and  respecting  your  high  attainments,  your  unwearied  industry,  and 
the  valuable  service  which,  in  many  of  your  notes  and  illustrations, 
you  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  historic  truth."  We  have  noticed 
this  controversy  thus  fully  because  of  tho  importance  of  the  principlo 
at  stake,  and  because  the  work  to  which  it  immediately  refers  is  in 
itself  the  most  important  collection  of  documents  yet  publishe  1 
relating  to  the  American  Revolution.  And  whilst  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  an  exact  verbal  reprint  of  such  documents,  with  a  careful  judica- 
tion where  a  passage  was  for  any  reason  omitted,  is  what  ought  always 
to  be  given,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  believe  the  alterations  of 
any  kind  have  been  very  few,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Washington  Irving  is  perfectly  accurate  in  stating  (Prefaco  to  his  Life 
of  Washington),  with  reference  to  this  controversy,  "  A  careful  colla- 
tion of  many  of  them  [the  documents  in  the  '  Writings  of  Washington '] 
with  the  originals  has  convinced  me  of  the  general  correctness  of  the 
collection,  and  of  the  safety  with  which  it  may  be  relied  upon  for 
historical  purposes ;  and  I  am  happy  to  boar  this  testimony  to  the 
essential  accuracy  of  one  whom  I  consider  among  the  greatest  bene- 
factors to  our  national  literature."  The  '  Life  of  Washington,'  which 
formed  the  first  volume  of  the  Writings,  &c,  Mr.  Sparks  afterwards 
published  separately  (Boston,  1839),  and  again  in  an  abridged  form, 
2  vols.  12mo,  1S43. 

The  '  Writings  of  Washington '  were  followed  by  the  '  Works  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,'  10  vols.  Svo,  Boston,  1S35-40,  in  which  he  published 
for  the  first  time  a  vast  number  of  original  letters,  as  well  as  several 
political  and  historical  tracts  which  had  not  been  included  in  any 
previous  collection  of  Franklin's  works,  aud  he  added  a  valuable  body 
of  notes  and  illustrations.  Franklin's  autobiography  was  also  given 
for  the  first  time  correctly  in  this  edition,  the  life  being  completed  by 
Mr.  Sparks.  The  autobiography  has  since  been  published  separately 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Sparks,  and  likewise  '  A  Collection  of 
Letters  and  Papers  by  Benjamin  Franhlin.' 

In  1835  was  commenced  '  The  Library  of  American  Biography. 
Edited  by  Jared  Sparks,  assisted  by  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
American  writers,'  including  Messrs.  Everett,  Prescott,  &&,  of  which 
the  first  series  in  10  vols.  12mo,  was  completed  inli39;  a  second 
series  consisting  of  15  vols,  appeared  in  1S44-47.  Of  these  lives  a 
large  proportion  was  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Sparks  himself.  Another 
important  work  which  we  owe  to  his  industry  is  the  '  Correspondence 
of  the  American  Revolution,  being  Letters  of  Eminent  Men  to 
George  Washington,'  4  vols.  Boston,  1S53,  forming  a  sequel  to  his 
'  Writings  of  Washington.' 

Mr.  Sparks  is  deservedly  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  authorities  on 
all  matters  connected  with  the  history  of  American  Independence, 
and  the  History  of  the  American  Revolution  on  which  he  has  long 
been  understood  to  be  engaged,  is  expected  with  much  interest, 
though  in  the  works  he  has  hitherto  published  he  has  shown  rather 
the  qualities  which  belong  to  the  diligent  collector,  than  those  which 
are  looked  for  in  the  historian.  Mr.  Sparks  was  in  1S39  appointed 
Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History  in  Harvard  University,  and 
in  1S49  he  was  elected  president  of  that  institution,  an  office  he  held 
till  1853.    [Sec  Supplement.] 

SPAR  RM  ANN,  ANDREW,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  the  cider 
Linnceus,  and  the  companion  of  the  Forstcrs  in  their  voyage  round 
the  world,  was  bom  in  the  province  of  Upland  in  Sweden,  about  the 
year  1747.  He  appears  to  have  entertained  from  childhood  a  great 
fondness  for  the  study  of  natural  history,  which  was  iucroased  by  a 
voyage  which  he  made  to  China  iu  the  year  1765,  in  a  vessel  com- 
manded by  Captain  Ekeberg,  one  of  his  kinsmen. 
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On  his  return  to  Sweden  he  repnired  to  the  university  of  Upeal,  and 
there  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  but  more  especially  of 
botany,  in  which  science  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  instruction  of 
the  celebrated  Linnaeus.  Under  the  auspices  of  that  distinguUhed. 
man,  he  now  published  his  '  Amoonitates  Academics;,'  which  gave 
ample  proof  that  his  voyage  to  China  had  not  been  made  in  vain. 
His  scanty  means  preseuted  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  wishes,  which  would  have  led  him  to  investigate 
the  natural  productions  of  foreign  countries.  The  kindness  of  his 
friend  and  relation  Ekeberg  at  length  procured  for  him  an  .appoint- 
ment which  afforded  him  some  prospect  of  bciug  able  to  accomplish 
his  favourite  project,  and  he  left  Gotteuburg  on  January  10,  1772,  in 
order  to  become  tutor  to  the  children  of  M.  Kerste,  then  resident  at 
False  Bay,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  reached  the  Cape 
on  April  30th,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  met  his  countryman  Thun- 
berg,  whose  zeal  for  botany  had  led  him  to  visit  those  Bouthcrn 
regions.  Although  Sparrmann's  time  was  much  occupied  by  duties 
in  which  he  took  no  interest,  he  made  some  researches,  which  he 
was  planning  to  extend,  when  Captain  Cook  touched  at  the  Cape 
with  the  ships  Resolution  and  Adventure.  Messrs.  Forster,  natu- 
ralists to  the  expedition,  being  desirous  of  obtaining  an  assistant, 
gave  him  the  offer  of  accompanying  them,  of  which  he  gladly 
availed  himself,  and  having  with  them  sailed  round  the  world,  lie 
returned  to  Africa,  in  March  1775,  after  an  absence  of  twenty-eight 
months. 

Ho  now  practised  his  profession  at  Cape  Town  for  a  few  months,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  means  for  his  projected  journey  into  the  interior 
of  Africa.  Dining  his  voyage  he  obtained  sixty  ducats  by  trans- 
lating a  Swedish  medical  work  into  English,  and  with  that  money  and 
the  fruits  of  a  four  months'  practice,  he  started  for  the  interior  on 
July  25,  1775,  in  company  with  a  young  man  named  Immelman,  who 
was  born  in  Africa.  He  first  visited  Mossel  Bay;  then  striking  more 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  banks  of 
the  Great  Fish  River;  and  afterwards  taking  a  direct  northerly  course 
he  advanced  as  far  as  28°  30'  S.  lat.,  and  350  leagues  from  the  Cape. 
On  February  6,  1776,  he  turned  southward,  and  occasionally  varying 
a  little  from  his  former  track,  reached  Cape  Town  on  the  15th  of 
April,  laden  with  specimens  of  plants  and  animals. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  returned  home,  and  found  that 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  had  been  conferred  upon  him  during 
his  absence.  He  was  next  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Stockholm ;  and  on  the  death  of  Baron  Geer,  the  ento- 
mologist, was  appointed  his  successor  in  the  office  of  conservator  of 
the  museum.  His  love  of  enterprise  tempted  him  from  his  retreat  to 
join  Wadstroem's  projected  expedition  to  the  interior  of  Africa 
[Wadstroem,  Carl  Berks];  but  on  its  failure  he  returned  from 
Senegal,  and  continued  at  Stockholm  till  his  death,  on  July  20th  1820. 

Sparrmann's  reputation  is  founded  chiefly  on  his  travels,  which  have 
been  translated  into  English  and  several  other  European  languages. 
In  them  he  appears  as  a  persevering  traveller,  an  able  naturalist,  and 
a  truth-telling  narrator;  and  it  is  no  small  merit  that  the  map 
attached  to  his  book  is  the  first  in  which  the  coast  from  the  Cape  to 
the  Great  Fish  River  is  laid  down  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  The 
younger  Liunreus  gave  the  name  of  Sparrmannia  to  species  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Tiliccce  of  Jussieu. 

SPARTIANUS  MELIUS.    [Augusta  Historia.] 

SPECKTEli,  ERWIN,  was  bora  in  1806,  at  Hamburg,  where  his 
father,  a  native  of  Hanover,  was  settled  as  a  merchant.  During  the 
siege  of  Hamburg,  in  the  winter  of  1813-14,  his  parents  took  refuge 
with  their  family  in  the  house  of  the  banker  Dehn,  in  Altona,  where 
there  was  a  good  collection  of  pictures,  and  where  Erwin  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  painter  Herterich,  who  was  also  living  in  the 
banker's  house,  and  had  a  studio  there.  In  this  studio,  in  which  he 
spent  nearly  all  his  time,  Erwin  Speckter  acquired  his  first  instruction 
in  art,  and  his  natural  taste  rapidly  developed  itself.  In  1818  his 
father  and  the  painter  Herterich  erected  a  lithographic  press,  the  first 
which  was  established  in  North  Germany,  and  young  Speckter  made 
some  attempts  in  portraits,  and  in  drawings  to  illustrate  the  old 
Reineke  Fuchs,  or  Reynard  the  Fox. 

In  1822  Von  Rumohr  returned  to  Hamburg  from  his  second  visit 
to  Italy,  and,  being  struck  with  admiration  of  the  promising  talents 
of  Speckter,  urged  him  on  in  his  career,  and  particularly  advised  him 
to  study  the  monuments  of  art  in  and  about  the  neighbourhood. 
This  led  to  an  artistic  tour  which  he  performed  in  1823,  with  his 
brother  Otto  and  another  artist  friend,  through  Schleswig  and  the 
neighbouring  country.  The  chief  objects  of  this  journey  were  the 
carved  altar-piece  of  Hans  Briigman  at  Schleswig  (lithographed  by 
Buhndel)  and  the  picture  of  Memling  at  Liibeck,  the  latter  of  which 
Erwin  and  Otto  Speckter  published  in  lithography.  These  early 
works  gave  Speckter's  mind  the  peculiar  bias  which  at  that  time 
characterised  the  majority  of  the  youngf/r  artists  of  Germany,  and  the 
arrival  of  Overbeck's  picture  of  '  Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem,'  fur 
the  Marien  Kirche  of  Liibeck,  confirmed  this  tendency,  and  for  a 
time  enlisted  Speckter  among  the  young  enthusiasts  who  appear  to 
be  devoted  to  the  restoration  of  the  old  German  religious  art,  with 
the  addition  of  academical  drawing.  [Overbeck.]  Overbeck's  picture 
has  been  lithographed  by  Otto  Speckter.  At  this  time  Speckter's 
chief  labours  were  indiscriminate  studies  from  nature  of  every  descrip-  / 
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tion,  and  portraits  :  his  first  oil-picture  was  a  view  of  the  town-louse 
of  Molln.  His  adoration  of  Overbeck's  picture  seems  to  have  kept 
him  by  a  species  of  awe  from  attempting  such  high  subjects  himself; 
he  was  also  always  guided  in  his  studies  by  Rumohr. 

In  1825  he  visited  Munich,  and  placed  himself  under  the  direction 
of  Cornelius,  who  expressed  great  admiration  for  his  ability ;  and, 
after  the  completion  of  his  cartoon  of  the  '  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,' 
allotted  him  one  of  the  vaults  or  loggie  in  the  corridor  of  the  Pina- 
kothek,  which  were  to  bo  painted  in  fresco  with  incidents  from  tho 
lives  of  the  greatest  modern  painters.  Cornelius  selected  Fra  Giovanni 
da  Fiesole  for  Speckter,  as  peculiarly  suited  to  his  taste.  Speckter, 
then  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  received  the  commission  with 
exultation,  but  he  did  not  live  to  execute  it,  for  the  Pinakothek  was  not 
ready  for  the  frescoes  until  many  years  after  this  date.  [Cornelius..] 

In  1827  Speckter  returned  to  Hamburg,  chiefly  to  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  above-mentioned  work  by  Overbeck,  while  he  painted  his 
picture  of  '  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria  ; '  but  the  deep  impres- 
sion made  upon  him  by  Overbeck's  picture  had  a  prejudicial  effect 
upon  him,  through  his  inordinate  striving  after  abstract  ideal  repre- 
sentation. His  own  dissatisfaction  with  this  work  may  be  inferred 
from  his  immediate  but  still  gradual  change  of  manner;  for  in  his 
next  work,  the  '  Women  at  the  Tomb,'  there  is  a  far  greater  attention 
to  dramatic  probability,  and  a  more  prominent  part  given  to  colour. 
He  painted  at  this  time  also  several  beautiful  miniatures  from  sacred 
subjects.  In  1830  he  appeared  in  entirely  a  new  character  in  his 
arabesquo  and  mythologic  decorations  of  the  house  of  the  Syndicua 
Sieveking  near  Hamburg.  In  September  of  this  year,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  these  decorations,  he  set  out  by  Berlin  and  Munich  upon 
his  long  intended  journey  to  Italy.  The  taste  which  had  hitherto 
possessed  him,  though  it  was  gradually  yielding  to  his  own  experience, 
was  finally  subjected  by  the  contemplation  of  the  great  Italian  works 
in  the  Museums  of  Berlin  and  Dresden,  especially  those  of  Fra  Filippo 
Lippi,  Raffaelle,  and  the  great  Venetian  masters.  Speckter  arrived  in 
Rome  in  January  1831,  after  a  short  stay  at  Venice,  from  which  is 
dated  the  first  of  his  very  interesting  series  of  Letters  from  Italy, 
which,  by  the  advice  of  Rumohr,  were  published  some  time  after  his 
death.  He  remained  in  Italy,  chiefly  at  Rome  and  Naples,  until  the 
summer  of  1834,  when  he  was  called  to  Hamburg  to  paint  in  fresco 
the  villa  of  Dr.  Abendroth,  then  recently  constructed  by  A.  de 
Chateauneuf.  In  Rome  Speckter  confined  his  labours  almost  exclu- 
sively to  studies,  and  these  are  in  the  general  spirit  of  Italian  art,  and 
quite  in  a  different  style  from  his  early  efforts.  The  only  oil-paintings 
he  painted  in  Rome  were  two  of  Albano  Women,  in  ideal  characters, 
and  a  large  picture  of  Samson  and  Delilah,  which  was  purchased  by 
Rumohr. 

In  the  spring  of  1835,  though  suffering  greatly  from  asthma,  Speck- 
ter commenced  hi*  frescoes ;  he  had  in  the  interim  completed  three 
of  the  principal  cartoons  :  the  subjects  are  from  Grecian  mythology, 
and  the  figures  are  half  the  size  of  life.  The  three  subjects  were — 1, 
Minerva  receiving  the  winged  Pegasus  from  the  Muses,  and  the  Hippo- 
crene  fountain  which  sprung  from  the  kick  of  the  horse  ;  2,  the  Graces, 
in  a  grove  of  laurels,  decorate  the  bow  and  quiver  of  Cupid,  and  offer 
him  a  cup  of  ambrosial  drink;  and  3,  the  Fates,  lulled  by  the  lyre  of 
Cupid,  have  ceased  their  labours,  and  recline  on  cushions  ;  the  distance 
is  concealed  by  a  curtain.  The  first  of  these  designs,  distinguished  for 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  forms,  was  completed  in  fresco,  and  the 
second  was  partly  executed  ;  the  third  was  not  commenced.  His  weak 
state  forced  Speckter  to  leave  his  work  at  the  beginning  of  November, 
and  he  died  on  the  23rd  of  that  month  in  1835,  deeply  lamented  by 
his  friends,  and  by  none  more  than  Rumohr,  who  wrote  a  short  account 
of  the  character  of  his  genius,  which  is  iuserted  in  the  biographical 
notice  of  him  which  precedes  his  letters.  These  letters,  published  in 
1846,  under  the  title  of  'Letters  of  a  German  Artist  from  Italy' 
('  Briefe  eines  Deutschen  Kiiustlersaus  Italien  '),  2  vols.  12mo,  Leipzig, 
1840,  are  full  of  interesting  matter  and  reflections  on  art.  Speckter's 
whole  career  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  nature  over  con 
vention,  where  the  love  of  art  was  real.  The  essential  attractions  of 
art  itself  gradually  drew  him  from  an  abstract  conventional  system,  in 
which  art  was  only  secondary  to  a  peculiar  sentiment  independent  of 
it,  to  the  art  itself,  and  for  its  own  sake.  Speckter's  transition  from 
convention  to  nature  is  not  singular  in  the  history  of  modern  German 
art.  [Lessing.] 

*  SPECKTER,  OTTO,  brother  of  Erwin,  was  born  in  Hamburg  in 
1807.  Having  adopted  the  profession  of  an  artist,  his  studies  were  at 
first  pursued  along  with  his  brother,  and  the  brothers  went  together  to 
Liibeck  to  study  the  picture  of  Memling,  of  which  they  published  a 
lithographic  print.  When  Erwin  was  a  devoted  disciple  of  Overbeck, 
Otto  made  an  elaborate  lithographic  drawing  of  that  artist's  picture  of 
'  Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem,'  painted  for  the  Marien  Kirche  at 
Liibeck.  Otto  followed  his  brother  in  his  admiration  of  the  severe  and 
allegoric  style  of  sacred  art,  then  at  the  height  of  its  vogue  among  the 
younger  painters  of  Germany  ;  but  he  subsequently  gave  free  play  to 
his  own  inclinations,  and  struck  out  for  himself  a  lower  but  pleasanter 
and  almost  untrodden  bye-path — making  the  habits  of  animals  the 
special  subject  of  his  observations,  and  with  his  faithful  pencil  giving 
many  a  quaint  and  naive  delineation  of  them.  These,  by  means  of 
the  etching-needle  and  lithographic  crayon,  he  largely  multiplied,  aud 
the  name  of  Otto  Speckter  has  everywhere  become  a  favourite  one  with 
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children  as  woll  as  students  of  art.  His  best  Known  works  perhaps 
are  Lis  '  Zwiilf  Radirungeu  zum  gestiofelton  Kater'  (' Twclvo  otchingB 
to  l'uss  in  Boots'),  4to,  1843 — a  work  of  which  thoro  is  an  English 
edition  ;  and  his  '  Fabeln  fiir  Kinder '  ('  Fables  for  Children '),  2  vols. 
12mo,  each  containing  50  plates.  But  ho  lias  also  published  numerous 
other  designs,  either  etchings  or  drawings  on  stouo;  and  though  hois 
moat  successful  in  his  original  sketches  of  animals,  many  of  his  litho- 
graphic prints  consist  of  landscapes  and  arabesques,  or  of  copies 
from  the  works  of  other  artists. 

SPEED,  JOHN,  an  English  historical  writer  of  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  was  born  at  Farrington  in  Cheshire,  in  1562, 
but  came  early  in  lifo  to  Loudon,  where  the  rest  of  his  days  wero 
spent.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  business  of  a  tailor,  and  seems  to 
have  supported  himself  by  it  during  the  greater  part  of  his  lifo,  for  he 
does  not  appear  as  an  author  before  the  year  1C08,  when  he  was  in  the 
fil'ty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  howovor,  during  that  time, 
amassing  treasures  of  curious  historical  knowledge,  the  possession  of 
which  brought  him  into  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Fulk  Grcvilo,  who 
drew  him  forth  from  his  obscurity,  and,  it  is  supposed,  affordod  him 
the  means  of  publishing  the  large  works  of  which  ho  is  the  author  or 
editor.  The  first  of  these  is  a  collection  of  maps  of  the  English  and 
Welsh  counties,  with  plans  of  cities,  and  engravings  of  various 
autiquities,  said  to  have  been  fii'Bt  published  in  1608;  but  when 
formed  into  the  work  entitled  '  The  Theatre  of  the  Empire  of  Great 
Britain,  printing  an  exact  geography  of  the  Kingdoms  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  isles  adjoining.  With  the  shires, 
hundreds,  cities,  and  shire-towns,  within  the  Kingdom  of  England, 
divided  and  described  by  John  Speed,'  folio,  bearing  the  date  of  1611. 
In  this  work  he  owed  much  to  the  labours  of  Camden,  Christopher 
Saxton,  and  John  Norden.  There  have  been  several  editions  of  it 
The  other  work  of  Speed's  is  a  history  or  chronicle  of  England, 
entitled,  '  The  History  of  Great  Britain  under  the  Conquests  of  the 
Romans,  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans,'  originally  published  in  1611. 
In  thi3  work  are  engravings  ©f  coins,  and  also  of  the  great  seals  of 
England,  then  for  the  first  time  published ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  a 
compilation  of  no  great  merit.  He  was  also  the  compiler  of  a  set  of 
Tables  of  Scripture  Genealogy,  comprising  much  of  the  genealogical 
information  contained  in  the  sacred  books,  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
pedigrees;  and  several  theological  works,  as  '  The  Cloud  of  Witnesses,' 
&c,  of  small  value  are  ascribed  to  him.  He  died  July  28,  1629,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  where  a  monu- 
ment was  raised  to  his  memory.  By  his  wife  Susannah,  to  whom  he 
was  married  for  fifty-seven  years,  he  had  twelve  sons  and  six 
daughters. 

SPELMAN,  SIR  HENRY,  died  1641,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  band  of  English  antiquaries  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  James  I. 
and  his  successor ;  the  friend  of  Camden,  Cotton,  Selden,  Dodsworth, 
Dewes,  Dugdale,  and  others.  He  was  boru  in  1562,  and  was  the  son 
of  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family  at  Congham  in  Norfolk.  He  was 
educated  at  Walsingham  in  that  county;  whence  he  removed  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was  entered  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  with  the  design  of  studying  the  law.  Instead  however 
of  proceeding  to  the  practice  of  the  law  as  a  profession,  he  determined 
early  in  life  to  devote  himself  to  historical  and  antiquarian  research, 
the  study  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  records,  with  a  particular  view 
to  two  objects,  the  elucidation  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  and  the  investigation  of  the  origin  of  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  the  country.  He  did  not  keep  himself  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  public  affairs,  serving  the  office  of  sheriff  of  his  county, 
and  acting  as  a  commissioner  for  determining  disputed  claims  to  lands 
and  manors  in  Ireland.  For  his  various  services  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  James  I.,  who  is  said  to  have  held  him  in 
great  esteem.  But  in  1612  he  withdrew  from  all  public  employment, 
and  settled  in  London  as  the  most  favourable  field  in  which  to  pursue 
his  researches ;  and  it  was  not  till  this  time,  when  he  was  fifty  years 
of  age,  that  he  began  to  bring  before  the  public  any  of  those  works, 
the  result  of  his  long  studies,  which  are  the  secure  basis  of  his  fame. 
The  earliest  of  them  is  his  treatise  '  De  non  Tcmerandis  Ecclesiis,'  the 
object  of  which  is  to  inculcate  respect  for  the  property  belonging  to 
the  church.  This  involved  him  in  controversies,  in  which  he  appeal's 
as  the  author  of  two  tracts  in  defence  of  the  principles  of  his  work. 
In  1626  appeared  the  first  part,  which  is  all  that  he  himself  published, 
of  a  most  valuable  glossary  of  terms  which  occur  in  records  and 
other  ancient  historical  writings.  This  work  he  entitled  '  Glosearium 
Archaiologicum;'  but  it  contains  only  as  far  as  the  letter  L.  The 
work  was  however  completed  from  his  manuscript  after  his  death, 
partly  by  bis  son,  but  principally  by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  under 
whose  superintendence  it  was  published.  His  other  great  work  he 
left  in  like  manner  incomplete.  This  is  his  '  Concilia,  Decreta,  Leges, 
Coustitutiones  in  Re  Ecclesiastica  Orbis  Britaunici,'  of  which  the  first 
volume  was  printed  in  1639,  and  the  second  in  1664.  Another  post- 
humous work  is  his  '  Vilhre  Anglicauum,'  1656,  a  work  of  no  great 
value.  In  1698  there  was  printed  at  Oxford  a  folio  volume  entitled 
•Reliquiae  Spelmannianre,'  or  his  posthumous  work  relating  to  the 
laws  and  antiquities  of  England.  Among  his  manuscripts  he  left  one 
which  he  entitled  •  Archaismus  Graphicus,'  being  a  collection  of  the 
contrasts  which  he  had  observed  in  the  old  writings,  with  the  expla- 
nation of  them.    This  manuscript  has  been  often  transcribed,  and  is 


useful  to  thoso  who  have  occasion  to  read  early  writing.  Ho  died  in 
1611,  at  tho  house  of  his  sou  in  law  Sir  Ralph  Wliitficld,  in  the 
Barbican ;  and  his  body  was  interred,  by  tho  special  order  of 
Charles  I.,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  tho  monument  of  Camden. 

His  son,  Sir  John  Spelman,  inherited  tho  tasto  and  a  portion  of  the 
learning  of  his  father.  He  is  the  author  of  a 'Critical  Lifo  of  King 
Alfred,' fol,  Oxford,  1678.  Sir  Henry's  youngest  son,  Clement  Spel- 
inan, practised  tho  law,  and  on  tho  restoration  of  Charles  II.  was  made 
a  baron  of  tho  Exchequer.  He  wrote  some  pieces  on  government,  and 
a  long  preface  to  his  father's  '  Do  Non  Temeraudis  Ecoleaiih.'  He  died 
in  1079. 

8 PENCE,  JOSEPH,  was  born  at  Kingsclere,  Hampshire,  April  25, 
1099.  His  father  was  rector  of  Wiunal,  near  Winchester,  at  which 
school  Sponco  was  educated,  and  became  fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  in  tho  year  1722.  In  1728,  having  entered  into  orders,  ho 
was  chosen  professor  of  poetry,  and  was  presented  to  tho  rectory  of 
Birch  anger,  iu  Essex.  At  tho  close  of  the  year  1730,  he  accompanied 
Charles,  Earl  of  Middlesex,  afterwards  Duke  of  Dorset,  on  a  tour 
through  Franco  and  Italy,  and  returned  in  July  1733,  having  been  in 
his  absence  re-elected  professor  of  poetry.  His  eseay  on  Pope's  trans- 
lation of  the  '  Odyssey,'  published  some  years  before,  had  introduced 
him  to  tho  notice  of  that  poet,  with  whom  he  became  very  intimate, 
and  published,  at  his  request,  in  1736,  Sackvillc's  tragedy  of  '  Gor- 
boduc,'  with  a  prefatory  account  of  the  author.  In  1739  he  made 
another  tour  to  tho  Continent,  with  Henry,  earl  of  Lincoln,  afterwards 
Duko  of  Newcastle,  and  returned  to  England  in  1742.  In  the  eaine 
year  ho  was  presented  by  hi3  college  to  the  rectory  of  Great  Horwood, 
Bucks,  and  succeeded  to  the  vacant  professorship  of  modern  history. 
In  1747  ho  published  his  'Polymeria;  or  an  Enquiry  concerning  the 
Agreement  between  the  Works  of  the  Roman  Poets  and  the  Remains 
of  the  Antient  Artists,  being  an  attempt  to  illustrate  them  mutually 
from  each  other :'  the  sale  of  which  work  was  very  profitable  to  him. 
In  1754  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Durham  cathedral. 

The  latter  years  of  Spence  were  passed  in  retirement  in  the  country, 
where  he  iudulged  his  favourite  taste  for  gardening.  He  was  drowned 
— it  is  believed  accidentally— August  20, 1768.  Johnson  ('  Life  of  Pope ') 
has  observed  of  him  with  truth,  that  he  was  "a  man  whose  learning  was 
not  very  great,  and  whose  mind  was  not  very  powerful.  His  criticism 
however  was  commonly  just;  what  he  thought  he  thought  rightly ; 
and  his  remarks  were  recommended  by  his  coolness  and  candour."  The 
'  Polymetis'  has  been  considered  worthy  of  some  discussion  by  Leasing 
in  his  'Laocoou,'  who  shows  that  the  author  has  not  distinguished  with 
sufficient  accuracy  the  boundaries  of  the  several  provinces  of  art,  and 
has  consequently  attempted  to  make  the  range  and  power  of  the  sculptor 
exactly  commensurate  with  that  of  the  poet  in  treatment  and  choice 
of  subject.  The  design  however  of  such  a  work  is  valuable,  and,  with 
the  more  exact  knowdedge  and  extensive  views  of  modern  archaeology, 
might  be  successfully  carried  out. 

Spence  also  callected  a  volume  of  '  Anecdotes  of  Books  and  Men,'  to 
which  the  biographies  of  Pope  are  much  indebted  for  records  of  his 
conversations.  It  was  published  by  Malone,  and  also  by  Singer  in 
1820,  with  a  Life  of  the  author,  and  many  letters  from  distinguished 
contemporaries  and  friends.  This  correspondence  exhibits  Spence's 
private  character  in  a  favourable  light,  and  shows  him  to  have  been  of 
an  affectionate  and  benevolent  disposition,  and  of  simple  manners.  A 
few  smaller  publications  are  noticed  in  the  above-mentioned  biography. 
See  also  Nichols's  '  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  ii 
373-7. 

SPENCE,  WILLIAM,  a  celebrated  living  entomologist,  whose  name 
is  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  Kirby  in  the  production  of  one 
of  the  most  classical  works  on  natural  history  in  the  English  language, 
entitled,  '  An  Introduction  to  Entomology,  or  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects.'  [Kirbv,  Rev.  William.]  In  the  early  part  of 
his  life  Mr.  Spence  was  engaged  in  business  at  Hull,  and  here  it  was 
that  he  first  acquired  a  taste  for  the  pursuit  of  natural  history  which 
led  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirby.  This  took  place  in 
1805"  by  the  mutual  exchange  of  entomological  specimens.  The 
acquaintance  thus  begun  ripened  into  the  warmest  friendship,  and  no 
two  men  perhaps  ever  pursued  the  same  field  of  inquiry  together  so  long, 
remaining  so  firmly  attached  as  Kirby  and  Spence.  Previous  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Entomology,  Mr.  Spence  published  several  papers  on 
entomology,  and  also  since,  amongst  others,  the  following: — 'A 
Monograph  of  the  British  Species  of  the  genus  Choleva,'  Linn&an 
Trans.,  vol.  xi. ;  *  On  the  Disease  in  Turnips,  termed  in  Holdemesse 
Fingers  and  Toes,'  Hull,  1812;  '  Observations  relative  to  Dr.  Carus's 
discovery  of  the  Circulation  of  Blood  iu  Insects,'  Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  vol. 
iii. ;  'On  some  Peculiarities  in  the  Construction  of  the  Nets  of  the 
Ejpeira  diadema,'  Ibid.,  vol.  v. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Mr.  Spence  has  lived  in  London, 
and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  societies 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  natural  history.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal,  Linusau,  and  Entomological  societies ;  of  the  latter  society  he 
was  formerly  president.  During  the  war  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  he  sat  in  parliament,  and  was  distinguished  for  maintaining 
that  Britain  might  become  independent  of  foreign  produce.  He  alsu 
wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject,  which  gained  much  attention 
at  the  time  of  its  publication.  Mr.  Spence  has  recently  edited  a 
seventh  edition  of  the  '  Introduction  to  Entomology,'  which  embraces 
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the  matter  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  original  work,  which  was 
published  in  four.  This  work  comprises  all  the  matter  of  the  previous 
ones  on  the  habits  and  economy  of  insects,  and  was  published  by  Mr. 
Spcnco  in  a  cheap  form  with  the  wish  to  make  the  science  he  has 
cultivated  so  ardently  through  his  life  more  popular.  It  also  contains 
an  appendix  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Spence,  giving  an  account  of  his 
friendship  with  Mr.  Kirby.  and  a  detailed  history  of  the  production 
of  their  groat  work  on  the  Natural  History  of  Insects.  [SUPPLEMENT.] 
SPENCER,  JOHN  CHAHLES  SPENCER,  third  EARL,  will 
be  best  remembered  by  the  title  of  courtesy,  Viscount  Altiioup,  which 
he  bore  from  his  birth,  through,  it  may  be  said,  the  whole  of  his  public 
life,  and  until  within  a  few  years  of  his  death.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  George  John,  second  Earl  Spencer,  and  Lavinia,  eldest  daughter  of 
Charles  Bingham,  first  Earl  of  Lucan ;  and  was  born  on  the  30th  of 
May  1782.  Like  his  father,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  love  of 
literature  and  his  munificent  expenditure  iu  the  collecting  of  rare 
books,  he  was  educated  at  Harrow ;  whence  he  was  sent  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A. 
in  1802. 

In  April  or  May  1804,  towards  the  close  of  the  second  session  of 
the  second  Imperial  Parliament,  Viscount  Althorp  entered  the  House 
of  Commons  as  one  of  the  members  for  Oakham  pton.  A  vacancy 
appears  to  have  been  made  for  him  by  the  resignation  of  James 
Strange,  Esq.  On  tho  11th  of  February  1806,  on  the  formation  of 
the  Whig  ministry  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Orenvillc,  in  which  his  father 
Earl  Spencer  took  office  aB  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Lord  Althorp  was  appointed  one  of  the  Junior  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  ;  and  this  appointment  having  vacated  his  scat  he  offered 
himself  for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  which  had  been  represented 
by  the  late  premier,  William  Pitt  ;  the  other  candidates  being  Lord 
Henry  Petty  (now  Marquisof  Lansdowne),  who  was  the  new  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  present  Lord  Palmerston.  The  votes  were, 
for  Lord  Henry  Petty  331,  for  Lord  Althorp  135,  for  Lord  Palmerston 
128.  To  the  next  parliament,  which  met  in  December  1806,  Lord 
Althorp  was  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for  the  county  of  North- 
ampton, after  a  severe  contest.  The  numbers  were,  for  his  lordship, 
2085;  for  the  other  member,  William  Ralph  Cartwright,  Esq.  1090; 
for  Sir  William  Langham,  Bart,  (the  defeated  candidate),  1381.  After 
this  his  lordship  continued  to  be  returned  for  Northamptonshire  to 
every  parliament  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  In  the  first 
Reformed  Parliament,  which  met  in  January  1833,  he  sat  as  one  of  the 
members  for  the  southern  division  of  that  county. 

Lord  Althorp,  of  course,  lost  his  seat  at  the  Treasury  Board  when 
the  Grenville  administration  was  dissolved  in  Match  1S07;  nor  did 
he  again  hold  office  till  the  accession  of  Lord  Grey  and  his  friends  to 
power  in  November  1830.  During  all  this  interval,  although  he  did 
not  come  forward  in  debate  so  frequently  as  some  other  members,  he 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  steadiest  supporters  of  the  Opposition  in 
tho  House  of  Commons;  and,  while  he  was  making  his  way  to  the 
highest  place  in  the  confidence  of  his  party,  there  was  no  man  on 
cither  side  of  the  House  whom  the  public  generally  held  in  greater 
respect  for  patriotism  and  freedom  from  the  narrowness  and  rancour 
of  faction.  Yet  he  was  no  half-and-half  politician.  On  all  the  great 
questions  of  the  clay  he  took  a  decided  part;  and  on  most  of  the 
occasions  on  which  his  party  made  a  stand  against  the  government,  he 
went  as  far  with  them  as  any  other.  In  1817,  for  instance,  we  find 
him  supporting  an  address  to  the  throne  for  a  reduction  of  the  number 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  opposing  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  maintenance  of  so  large  a  standing  army  in 
time  of  peace,  the  continuation  of  the  Alien  Act,  and  the  additional 
grant  to  the  Royal  Dukes ;  in  1819  moving  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
State  of  the  Nation;  in  1823  moving  for  a  repeal  of  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Bill,  and  opposing  the  renewal  of  the  Irish  Insurrection 
Act ;  in  1824  moving  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  general 
state  of  Ireland;  in  1825  opposing  the  Suppression  of  the  Catholic 
Association;  in  1828  moving  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  to  repeal  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  opposing  the  grant  of  2000Z.  per  annum 
to  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Canning. 

Lord  Althcrp  was  also  prominent  for  several  years,  about  this  period, 
in  a  series  of  economical  attacks  upon  the  Tory  administration,  and 
his  house  was  the  resort  of  a  powerful  section  of  the  Whig  party,  who 
considered  him  their  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  were 
few  questions  of  public  importance,  over  and  above  those  already 
mentioned,  in  which  he  did  not  take  a  practical  share ;  and  his  sound 
judgment,  under  all  the  vicissitudes  and  excitement  of  Parliamentary 
affairs,  amply  justified  the  confidence  and  attachment  with  which  he 
was  regarded  by  the  party.  There  was  about  him,  indeed,  so  much 
reality  of  purpose,  such  unostentatious  manners,  a  bearing  and  sim- 
plicity so  characteristic  of  the  English  nation,  that  a  few  sentences 
from  him  were  equivalent  to  eloquent  orations  from  less  consistent 
statesmen  ;  and  when  he  left  politics,  he  was  not  less  in  charity  with 
all  men  than  they  were  in  charity  with  him ;  '  Honest  Lord  Althorp ' 
was  the  current  phrase  by  which  his  lordship  was  recognised  by  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  public  for  many  years. 

In  November  1S27,  the  Whig  section  of  the  Goderich  cabinet  fixed 
upon  Lord  Althorp  to  be  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  it  was  proposed  to  appoint  to  take  into  consideration 
>ve  general  state  of  the  national  finances.    But  it  was  defeated,  after 
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a  communication  had  been  made  to  Lord  Althorp,  and  his  lordship 
had  signified  his  conditional  acceptance  of  the  intended  nomination, 
by  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Hemes,  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
This  affair  led  to  the  resignation  of  their  offices  both  by  Mr.  Herries, 
and  Mr.  Huskisson,  secretary  for  the  colonies,  and  to  the  breaking  up 
of  the  administration  on  the  8th  of  Jauuary  1828. 

On  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Grey  administration  iu  November 
1830,  Lord  Althorp  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  His 
position,  and  the  sound  ability  which  he  evinced  in  the  management 
of  economical  questions,  with  tho  universal  confidence  in  his  integrity, 
made  him  the  ministerial  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.  No  man 
probably  had  ever  filled  the  latter  post  who  possessed  less  of  the  gift 
of  oratory  ;  but  the  clearheadedness  and  sound  sense  of  Lord  Althorp 
were  considered  amply  sufficient  to  make  up  for  that  deficiency.  Nor 
were  the  expectations  of  his  friends  disappointed.  The  task  of  carry- 
ing through  the  House  both  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Bill  devolved  principally  upon  him ;  and  not  only  the 
candour  and  patience  and  complete  command  of  temper  (often  in  very 
trying  circumstances)  which  he  never  failed  to  evince,  but  his  mastery 
of  the  details  of  both  measures,  the  readiness  and  accuracy  of  his 
recollection,  and  even  the  talent  of  exposition  and  advocacy  which  he 
displayed,  produced  a  general  conviction  that  the  difficult  work  he  had 
undertaken  could  hardly,  looking  to  all  considerations,  have  been 
placed  in  better  hands. 

The  appointment  of  Lord  Althorp  to  a  high  ministerial  office  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  attended  with  the  serious  drawback,  that  hiB 
father,  Earl  Spencer,  having  already  attained  to  the  age  of  seventy-two, 
Lord  Althorp  was  very  liable  to  be  soon  and  suddenly  called  away 
both  from  the  House  of  Commons  and  from  his  office,  which  could 
only  be  held  by  a  member  of  that  House.  The  death  of  Lord  Spencer, 
which  took  place  on  the  10th  of  November  1834,  by  occasioning  this 
change,  broke  up  the  ministry.  [William  IV.]  When  the  adminis- 
tration of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  succeeded, 
was  obliged  to  resign  in  April  following,  and  tho  Whigs  came  again 
into  power  under  the  premiership  of  Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  Althorp, 
now  Earl  Spencer,  was,  as  well  as  Lord  Brougham,  left  out  of  the  new 
cabinet.  It  was  understood  that  he  declined  to  take  office  again ;  and 
indeed  that  he  had  been  reluctantly  induced  to  resume  the  chan- 
cellorship of  the  exchequer  after  giving  in  his  resignation  when  Lord 
Grey  finally  retired  iu  July  of  the  preceding  year.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  losing  him,  the  remnant  of  the  original  Reform  cabinet, 
now  deprived  also  of  Lord  Durham,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham, 
Lord  Ripon,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Carlisle,  Earl  Grey,  and 
Lord  Brougham,  lost  one  of  its  chief  stays,  notwithstanding  that  Lord 
Lansdowne,  Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Grant,  Lord 
Auckland,  Lord  Holland,  and  Lord  John  Russell  still  remained. 

Earl  Spencer  had  always  been  strongly  attached  to  agricultural 
pursuits  ;  and  now  that  he  was  not  only  relieved  from  official  occupa- 
tion, but  had  nearly  withdrawn  altogether  from  politics  and  public 
life,  he  devoted  his  greater  leisure  with  more  eagerness  than  ever  to 
practical  farming,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  the  patronage  of  agricultural 
associations,  and  whatever  promised  to  advance  hia  favourite  science. 
For  many  years  president  of  the  Smithfield  Cattle  Club,  he  in  the 
course  of  his  address  to  its  members  in  1837,  suggested  the  formation 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society ;  and  on  its  formation  he  was  chosen 
its  president,  183S-39,  and  again  in  1844.  He  was  also  foremost  in  the 
formatiou  and  operations  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  of 
which  he  was  president  in  1843. 

Lord  Spencer  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Roxburghe 
Club  (for  the  reprinting  of  rare  a' d  curious  tracts),  of  which  his  father 
was  the  first  president.  He  was  also  vice-chairman  of  the  council  of 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge;  and  he  was  a 
liberal  contributor  to  the  fund  raised  for  the  '  Biographical  Dictionary ' 
which  the  Society  commenced.  Lord  Brougham  dedicated  to  him  his 
'Discourse  on  Natural  Theology,'  published  in  1835,  in  an  address  in 
which  he  says,  "  I  inscribe  the  fruits  of  those  studies  to  you  .... 
because  you  have  devoted  much  of  your  time  to  Euch  inquiries — arc 
beyond  most  men  sensible  of  their  importance  ....  and  had  even 
formed  the  design  of  giving  to  the  world  your  thoughts  upon  the 
subject."  Lord  Brougham's  'Dialogues  on  Instinct,'  first  published 
in  his  '  Supplement  to  Paley's  Natural  Theology,'  in  1839,  are  also 
supposed  to  be  earned  on  with  Lord  Althorp,  neither  whose  political 
nor  agricultural  pursuits,  he  says,  had  "  ever  at  any  time  prevented 
him  from  cultivating  a  sound  philosophy,  iu  the  study  of  which  much 
of  his  leisure  is  always  consumed." 

Lord  Spencer  died  at  his  seat  of  Wiseton  Hall,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
on  the  1st  of  October  1845.  He  had  married,  on  the  14th  of  April 
1814,  Esther,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Richard  Acklom,  Esq.,  of 
Wiseton  ;  but  she  died  on  the  11th  of  June  1818  without  issue;  and 
his  lordship  was  succeeded  in  the  peerage  by  his  next  surviving  brother, 
Frederick. 

SPENER,  PHILIP  JAKOB,  one  of  the  most  active  reformers  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  and  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Pietists  iu 
Germany,  was  born  on  the  13th  of  January  1635,  at  Rappoltstein  iu 
Alsace  (now  in  the  department  of  Haut-Rhin  in  France),  where  his 
father  was  counsellor  and  registrar  to  the  last  independent  Count  von 
Rappoltstein.  He  received  his  early  education  from  the  chaplain  of 
the  countess,  who  was  his  godmother,  and  took  much  interest  in  him. 
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From  those  two  perfions  he  early  received  strong  religious  impressions, 
which  never  left  him.  At  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  the  gymnasium  at 
Colmar,  whence,  after  a  residence  of  a  twclvomonth,  he  proceeded  to 
the  University  of  Strasburg,  where  ho  pursued  his  theological  studies 
under  Sebastian  Schmidt  aud  J.  U.  Daunhauor,  both  zealous  Lutherans 
and  strenuous  opponents  of  Calvinism.  While  attending  the  lectures 
of  these  professors,  Spener  did  not  neglect  his  other  studies.  He 
improved  his  acquaintance  with  the  classical  languages,  in  which  he- 
had  been  tolerably  well  grounded;  studied  Hebrew,  and  also,  which 
waB  at  that  time  more  rare,  Arabic ;  read  much  in  philosophy,  aud 
with  great  attention  the  works  of  Urotius,  the  influence  of  whoso 
writings  can  be  traced  in  his  works.  Ho  also  took  a  vivid  interest  in 
the  history  of  his  own  country.  In  1054,  after  delivering  a  thesis 
against  the  errors  of  Hobbes,  he  took  his  academical  degree  in  philo- 
sophy, and  was  appointed  tutor  nt  the  uuiversity  to  tho  two  sons  of 
the  Prince  of  Birkenfeld,  with  whom  ho  remained  two  years,  during 
which  time  he  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy  and  history.  From 
1659  to  1662,  to  increase  his  kuowlcdgo,  he  visited  the  universities  of 
Basel  (where  he  studied  Hebrew  under  Buxtorf),  Tubingen,  Freiburg, 
Geneva,  and  Lyon.  At  Lyon  he  became  known  to  P6re  Monestrier, 
who  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  heraldry,  which  he  imported  into 
Germany,  where  it  found  a  fruitful  soil.  This  taste  occasioned  the 
production  of  his  earliest  works,  and  they  wero  continued  at  intervals 
till  1689.  They  are  genealogico-historical,  and,  though  some  have 
gone  through  more  than  one  edition,  posesss  a  limited  interest  now. 

On  his  return  to  Strasburg  he  resumed  his  lectures,  aud  in  1662 
the  senate  otlered  him  the  situation  of  public  preacher,  which  he 
accepted,  and  rapidly  acquired  so  great  a  reputation  by  his  eloquence, 
his  piety,  and  the  purity  of  his  life  and  manners,  that  after  taking  his 
degree  of  D.D.  in  1654  the  senate  of  Fraukfurt-am-Main  invited  him 
to  accept  tho  office  of  chief  preacher  of  that  city.  Here  he  maintained 
the  reputation  he  had  previously  acquired ;  his  admirers  and  followers 
were  numerous.  His  earnestness,  sincerity,  and  zeal  however,  though 
procuring  him  devoted  disciples,  made  him  enemies;  for,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  his  zeal  was  untempered  with 
tolerance,  and  his  denunciations,  which  were  mainly  directed  against 
the  Calviuists,  who  were  a  powerful  and  wealthy  body  in  Frankfurt, 
occasioned  them  to  remonstrate  with  him.  This  had  a  remarkable 
effect,  and  it  displays  the  excellence  of  his  character;  for  thence- 
forward he  ceased  to  contend  against  the  minor  differences  of  faith 
with  his  Protestant  brethren,  and  restricted  his  reprehensions  to  the 
vices,  the  immoral  ities,  and  the  formal  coldness  of  the  sermons,  aud  of 
the  religious  feelinjs  of  the  attendants  on  them,  which  then  prevailed. 
His  change  gave  loffence  to  his  own  party ;  he  was  now  accused  of 
favouring  and  sanctioning  heterodoxy. 

He  however  held  on  his  course;  and  in  1670  he  instituted  his 
'  Collegia  pietatis,"  which,  unintentionally  on  his  part,  became  the 
foundation  of  tho  sect  of  Pietists.  In  these  assemblages  he  repeated 
in  a  summary  maiuier  the  substauce  of  his  sermon ;  and,  after  explain- 
ing Borne  passage  from  the  New  Testament,  invited  the  inquiries  of  his 
auditors  as  to  anything  which  seemed  to  them  to  need  further  expla- 
nation. To  these  meetings  females  were  admitted,  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  ask  questions,  and  were  kept  out  of  sight.  For  many 
years  while  under  his  direction  the  good  effects  of  these  meetings  were 
palpably  evident ;  but  they  degenerated  when  they  began  to  be  held 
in  various  places,  and  frequently  not  under  the  direction  of  a  clergy- 
man. Complaints  were  made,  but  Spener  found  no  difficulty  in 
justifying  his  own  proceedings.  Still  pursuing  the  object  he  had  ever 
in  view — the  improvement  of  his  fellow-men — he  published  in  1675 
his  '  Pia  Desideria,'  demonstrating  the  need  of  a  general  reform,  aud 
pointing  out  the  mistake  of  preachers  declaiming  on  points  of  doctrine, 
instead  of  inculcating  Christian  charity  and  a  humble  faith. 

In  1680,  at  the  special  request  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  in  the 
hope  of  being  beneficial  in  a  wider  sphere  than  at  Frankfurt,  he 
accepted  the  office  of  court  preacher  and  member  of  the  consistory  at 
Dresden,  where  he  was  very  soon  involved  in  a  religious  dispute,  which 
in  the  end  elevated  Spener  into  tho  chief  of  a  sect  considered  hetero- 
dox if  not  heretical.  A  number  of  clergymen  proposed  that  they 
should  enter  into  an  agreement  upon  oath  to  withstand  any  innovation 
in  their  creed  or  discipline.  The  adherents  of  Bijhin  were  chiefly 
pointed  at,  but  Spener  was  indirectly  included,  whose  inclination 
towards  mysticism  and  opinions  on  the  millenium  were  not  approved 
of.  Spener  held  that  such  an  agreement  trenched  upon  the  Protestant 
doctrine  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  refused  to  consent,  and 
published  in  1091  '  The  Independence  of  Christians  from  all  Human 
Authority  iu  matters  of  Faith,'  a  work  which  greatly  contributed  to 
the  extension  of  tolerance  among  the  socts  of  Germany.  Another 
dispute  however  which  he  had  with  the  theological  teachers  in  the 
University  of  Leipzig,  where  one  who  had  adopted  his  doctrines  was 
persecuted  by  the  others,  and  where  the  nickname  of  Pietists  was  first 
bestowed  on  his  followers,  led  to  an  appeal  by  him  to  the  elector. 
His  opponents  had  been  able  to  prejudice  the  elector  against  him ;  the 
religious  meetings  were  forbidden,  and  were  stigmatised  as  conven- 
ticles. Spener  upon  this  accepted  the  office  of  provost  and  inspector 
of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholai,  and  assessor  of  the  Consistory  at  Berlin, 
in  1690,  where  he  enjoyed  universal  respect.  In  1092  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  founded  the  University  of  Halle,  and  Spcuer's  adherents 
from  Leipzig  being  appointed  its  theological  professors,  Halle  became 
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the  central  point  of  Pietmn,  and  LuthcraniHin  split  into  two  sects. 
The  theological  faculty  at  Wittenberg  published  a  work  denouncing 
204  heretical  opinions  propounded  by  Spener,  who  replied  in  1095  in 
the  'True  Agreement  with  the  Confession  of  Aughburg.'  .Soon  after  a 
violent  dispute  arose  in  conscquenco  of  sonio  preachers  refusing  to 
hour  confession  before  administering  tho  sacrament  and  giving  abso- 
lution. The  dispute  was  bo  violent  that  a  riot  was  apprehended  ;  but 
Spener  restored  peaco  by  deciding  that  it  should  bo  free  to  believers 
either  to  confess  or  abstain  from  tho  formality,  according  to  their 
owu  opinion— a  truly  Protestant  decision,  and,  as  a  consequence,  con- 
fession among  Lutherans  has  fallen  into  desuetude.  In  1094,  Friedrich 
August  I.  of  Saxony,  on  his  accession  to  the  electorate,  urgently  solicited 
Spener  to  return  to  Dresden,  but  he  declined  ;  aud,  after  pursuing  his 
accustomed  course,  distinguished  for  his  goodness,  charity,  and  piety, 
ho  died  at  Berlin,  on  tho  5th  of  February  1705. 

Several  memoirs  of  him  have  beeu  published,  partly  founded  on  a 
manuscript  of  his  own  life  found  after  his  decease;  and  ho  left  a 
number  of  works  un printed,  of  which  some  havo  siuco  appeared.  In 
1700-1  he  had  published — 'Theological  Answers  and  Consultations,' 
in  4  vols.,  to)  which  after  his  death  was  added  '  The  Last  Theological 
Answers,'  in  1  vol.,  1715;  and  in  1709  '  Coucilia  et  Judicia  Theologia 
Latiua.'  The  six  volumes  are  said  to  form  the  best  collection  of 
Protestant  casuistry  extant,  the  answers  not  treating  of  vain  subtleties, 
but  discussing  matters  of  grave  importance  and  of  practical  utility. 

SPENSER,  EDMUND,  the  "prince  of  poets,"  as  the  inscription  on 
his  monument  terms  him,  is  usually  ranked  with  Chaucer,  Shakspere, 
and  Milton.  Like  them,  very  little  seems  to  be  known  of  his  personal 
history,  aud  that  little  is  contradictory  and  obscure. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  1553,  in  East  Smithfield,  London.  He 
appears  to  havo  been  well  connected,  but  as  to  this  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty, though  an  attempt  has  within  the  la*t  few  years  been  made  to 
show  that  he  belonged  to  tho  Spencers  of  Hurstwood,  near  Burnley, 
Lancashire.  (See  'Gent.  Mag.'  August,  1S42,  and  March,  1828,  also 
Mr.  Craik's  work  referred  to  below.)  The  circumstance  of  some  of  his 
minor  poems  being  addressed  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Spenser, 
who  married  Lord  Mounteagle,  and  at  his  decease  Henry,  Lord 
Compton,  aud  also  her  sister  Elizabeth,  wife  of  George  Cary,  who  was 
created  Lord  Hunsdon  in  1590,  furnish  some  foundation  for  the 
opinion  that  there  may  have  been  some  family  connection.  Nothing 
is  known  of  Spenser's  parents.  We  find  him  entered  as  a  sizar  at 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  on  the  20th  May,  1509,  iu  his  sixteenth 
year.  In  1572  he  took  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and  in  1570  that  of  A.M. 
He  soon  afterwards  left  Pembroke  Hall,  in  consequence,  it  is  stated, 
of  an  unsuccessful  competition  for  a  vacant  fellowship  with  Launcelot 
Andrewes,  bishop  of  Winchester.  But  some  of  his  biographers  state 
that  no  such  competition  ever  occurred  ;  others,  that  he  left  college 
immediately  after  taking  his  degree.  On  quitting  Pembroke  Hall,  he 
went  to  reside  with  some  friends  in  the  north.  During  this  retirement 
he  wrote  his  first  work,  the  '  Shephearde's  Calendar,'  and  fell  in  love 
with  his  '  Rosalind,'  who  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  a  real 
personage.  This  work  was  first  published  in  quarto  in  1579,  and 
dedicated  to  the  "  ever-memorable    Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Dr.  Birch,  in  his  '  Life  of  Spenser,'  asserts  that  the  dedication  of 
the  'Shephearde's  Calendar  '  was  Spenser's  first  and  only  introduction 
to  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The  common  story  of  Sir  Philip's  ordering  five 
pounds  to  be  given  to  the  author,  who  waited  without,  and  gradually 
increasing  the  sum  in  proportion  as  his  admiration  was  awakened,  is 
treated  with  discredit  by  all  Spenser's  later  biographers.  Sidney- 
appears  to  have  warmly  patronised  the  poet ;  for  Spenser  dates  the 
letters  to  Gabriel  Harvey  from  Leicester  House,  Sir  Philip's  ordinary 
residence,  and  many  expressions  indicative  of  warm  attachment  ou 
the  part  of  Spenser  aud  friendship  on  that  of  Sidney,  are  contained  iu 
them.  It  is  remarkable  that  some  of  Spenser's  contemporaries  seem 
to  have  believed,  and  the  belief  seems  to  have  been  general,  that  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  himself  was  the  author  of  the  'Shephearde's  Calendar.' 
This  subject  is  briefly  discussed  in  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier's  '  Poetical  Deca- 
meron,' to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  fact  of  the  work  being 
published  anonymously,  no  doubt,  greatly  aided  the  general  belief  in 
this  report. 

In  1580  the  'Foure  Epistles'  which  passed  between  Spenser  and 
Gabriel  Harvey  appeared.  The  subjects  of  these  letters  weie  an 
earthquako  which  happened  at  that  time  in  Loudon,  and  satirical 
poetry.  Spenser  is  addressed  under  the  name  of  '  Immerito.'  Nash, 
in  his  'Have  with  you  to  Saffron  Waldeu,'  1590,  speaks  of  these  letters 
as  '  ragged  remnants.'  This  and  other  satirical  cuts  produced  a  tract 
from  Harvey  in  the  ensuing  year,  called  '  The  Trimming  of  Thomas 
Nash  ;'  but  Spenser's  fame  being  by  this  time  well  established,  Nash's 
satire  may  be  considered  as  confining  itself  to  Harvey's  share  in  the 
letters. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  15S0,  Spenser  was  sent  to  Ireland  as 
secretary  to  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  uncle.  His  services  in  that  capacity  procured  him,  in  15 SO, 
a  grant  from  the  crown  of  3028  acres  of  laud  forfeited  by  the  Ear  lot" 
Desmond.  Kilcohnan,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  was  the  name  of  this 
estate.  In  the  same  year  (1586)  he  lost  his  kind  friend  and  patron  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  a  mournful  event  which  produced  '  Astrophel,'  a 
pastoral  elegy  on  Sir  Philip.  This  work  was  not  published  until  the 
year  1595. 
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During  his  residence  at  Kilcolman,  tho  '  Faerie  Queen '  was  most 
probably  begun.  In  1590  the  first  three  books  appeared.  In  1591 
'  Colin  Clout's  come  Home  again,'  was  published.  This  poem  is  dedi- 
cated to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  appears  to  have  become,  after  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  death,  Spenser's  principal  friend  and  patron,  and  who 
is  generally  believed  to  Lave  introduced  him  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Mr.  Malone  discovered,  among  the  records  deposited  in  the  Rolls' 
chapel,  a  grant  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum  from  the  queen  to  Speuser. 
It  is  not  easy  to  recoucile  his  possession  of  this  annuity  with  Ben 
Jonson's  account  of  his  death,  as  given  by  Drummond  of  Hawthorudeu. 

In  1591  were  also  published  a  collection  of  minor  poems,  entitled 
'Complaints,'  and  the  second  part  of  the  'Faerie  Queen.'  The  'Com- 
plaints' comprise  'Mother  Hubbard's  Tale,'  'Tears  of  the  Muses,' 
'  Virgil's  Gnat,'  '  Petrarch's  Visions,'  '  Bellaye's  Visions,'  and  the 
printer  of  the  edition  of  1079  says  that  various  other  minor  poems 
are  "cither  wholly  lost  or  uukiudly  concealed  from  the  publique  by 
private  hands,"  an  assertion  of  still  earlier  date.  Tho  title-page  of 
the  Second  Part  of  the  '  Faerie  Queen  '  mentions  that  the  work  would 
be  in  twelve  books.  The  six  books  which  were  wanting  to  complete 
the  work,  are  stated  to  have  been  lost  in  their  passage  from  Ireland  by 
the  carelessness  of  Spenser's  servant;  but  Eenton  the  poet  denies  this. 
Two 1  Cantos  of  Mutability,'  which  were  first  published  in  the  collection 
of  1G09,  appear  to  be  all  that  remain  to  us  of  the  missing  six  books. 

In  1594  ho  married,  but  who  the  lady  was  is  unknown.  He  alludes 
to  the  progress  of  his  passion  in  the  '  Amoretti,'  but  so  obscure  is  this 
portion  of  his  history,  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  thia  was  a  first  or 
second  marriage.  In  1596  he  published  four  '  Hymns,'  addressed  to 
the  countess  of  Cumberland  and  Warwick.  In  the  same  year  he  wrote 
his  masterly  'View  of  Ireland,'  published  by  Sir  James  Ware  in  1633. 
His  '  Prothalamion,'  a  nuptial  poem,  appeared  about  tho  same  time. 
The  close  of  Spenser's  career  was  lamentable.  Tyrone's  rebellion 
broke  out  in  1598.  Spenser  had  been  nominated  sheriff  of  Cork  a 
little  time  previously,  by  tho  queen ;  and  to  this  circumstance,  and 
not  to  his  cupidity,  as  some  writers  have  asserted,  should  tho  awful 
event  detailed  by  Jonson  to  Drummond  of  Hawthomden  be  ascribed. 
Ben  Jonson  said  that  "tho  Irish  having  robbed  Spenser's  goods  and 
burnt  his  house  and  a  little  child  new  born,  he  and  his  wife  escaped  ; 
and  after  he  died  for  lake  of  bread  in  King  Street,  and  refused  twenty 
pieces  sent  to  him  by  my  lord  of  Essex,  adding,  'He  was  eorrie  he  had 
no  time  to  spend  them.'  " 

Spenser  died  on  the  16th  of  January,  1598-1599,  in  King  Street, 
Westminster,  though  let  us  hope,  for  the  honour  of  his  numerous 
friends,  not  for  lake  of  bread,  and  indeed  various  circumstances  seem 
to  render  such  an  event  extremely  improbable.  He  was  buried,  at  his 
own  request,  near  Chaucer,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  charge  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex.  Thirty  years  after,  the  Countess  of  Dorset  erected 
a  monument  to  him,  which,  in  1778,  was  restored  by  the  Fellows  of 
Pembroke  Hall. 

Spenser  left  two  sons,  Sylvanus  and  Peregrine.  Hugolin,  the  son  of 
Peregrine,  was  restored  to  the  estate  in  Ireland  by  Charles  II. ;  but 
adhering  to  the  cause  of  James  II.,  he  was  outlawed,  and  the  estate 
reverted  to  the  crown.  A  William  Spenser  petitioned  the  House  of 
Commons  for  its  restoration  about  the  year  1700,  pleading  his  ancestry 
and  services  as  a  guide  to  the  royal  troops  in  Ireland;  and  also  that 
Hugolin  "is  very  old  and  unmarried."  He  obtained  the  giant  of  the 
estate  through  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax. 

Pope  observed  of  Spenser,  "  There  is  something  in  Spenser  that 
pleases  us  as  strongly  in  one's  old  age  as  it  did  in  one's  youth.  I  reael 
the  'Faerie  Queen'  when  I  was  about  twelve,  with  a  vast  deal  of 
delight."  Campbell  calls  Spenser  "  The  Rubens  of  English  poetry." 
Objections  have  been  raised  against  the  allegory  of  the  Faerie,  and  it 
has  been  remarked  that  "with  all  its  beauties,  a  continuous  perusal  of 
the  poem  is  wearisome  to  many  readers,"  but  as  Mr.  Craik  has  well 
said  in  his  '  Sketches  of  Literature  and  Learning  in  England,'  iii.  99, 
"  These  peculiarities — the  absence  of  an  interesting  story  or  concatena- 
tion of  incidents,  and  the  want  of  human  character  and  passion  in 
the  personages  that  carry  on  the  story,  such  as  it  is — are  no  defects  in 
the  Fairy  Queen.  On  the  contrary,  the  poetry  is  only  left  thereby  so 
much  the  purer.  Without  calling  Spenser  the  greatest  of  all  poets, 
we  may  still  say  that  his  poetry  is  the  most  poetical  of  all  poetry. 
Other  poets  are  all  of  them  something  else  as  well  as  poets,  and  deal 
in  reflection,  or  reasoning,  or  humour,  or  wit,  almost  as  largely  as  in 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  imaginative  faculty ;  his  strains  alone,  in  the 
Fairy  Queen,  are  poetry,  all  poetry,  and  nothing  but  poetry.  It  is 
vision  unrolled  after  vision  to  the  sound  of  endlessly  varying  music. 
The  'shaping  spirit  of  imagination'  considered  apart  from  moral  sen- 
sibility— from  intensity  of  passion  on  the  one  hand,  and  grandeur  of 
conception  on  the  other — certainly  never  was  possessed  in  the  like 
degree  by  any  other  writer;  nor  has  any  other  evinced  a  deeper  feeling 
of  all  forms  of  the  beautiful ;  nor  have  words  ever  been  made  by  any 
other  to  embody  thought  with  more  wonderful  art.  On  the  one  hand, 
invention  and  fancy  in  the  creation  or  conception  of  his  thoughts; 
on  the  other,  the  most  exquisite  sense  of  beauty,  united  with  a 
command  over  all  the  resources  of  language,  in  their  vivid  and  musical 
expression— these  are  the  great  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
Spenser's  poetry.  What  of  passion  is  in  it  lies  mostly  in  the  melody 
of  the  verse;  but  that  is  often  thrilling  and  subduing  in  the  highest 
degree.    Its  moral  tone,  also,  is  very  captivating  ;  a  soul  of  nobleness 


gentle  and  tender  as  the  spirit  of  its  own  chivalry,  modulates  every 

cadence." 

Of  Spenser's  minor  poems  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much.  Tho 
'  View  of  Ireland  '  will  well  repay  perusal.  The  style  is  bold,  and  tho 
handling  of  the  subject  very  masterly.  The  'Daphnoida,'  usually 
printed  with  the  'Astrophel,'  is  a  poem  of  much  merit.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  in  his  '  Defence  of  Poesie,'  says  he  finds  much  good  poetry  in 
Spenser's  works,  but  can  hardly  allow  the  use  of  the  antiquated 
language.  Wal  ton's  learned  dissertation  on  the  model  of  the  '  Faerie 
Queen,'  and  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  an  antiquated  style,  are 
well  known. 

There  are  a  vast  number  of  editions  of  Spenser's  works.  Lowndes, 
in  his  '  Manual,'  enumerates  thirty-two  different  editions  of  his  works, 
and  thirteen  publications  relative  thereto,  and  several  other  editions  of 
his  woi'ks,  or  of  the  'Faerie  Queen'  have  since  been  published.  The 
first  collections  were  those  of  1609,  folio,  and  1679,  folio.  Notices  by 
contemporaries  occur  in  the  'Skialcthcia,'  1598,  asatirical  poem,  in  the 
very  rare  '  Eclogue  upon  the  Death  of  tho  Right  Honourable  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham,'  by  Watson,  1590;  in  a  '  Discourse  of  English 
Poesie,'  by  Webbe,  1586;  an  'Eclog,'  addressed  to  him  by  Lodge, 
1595;  Notices,  by  Camden,  in  his  'Annals,' and  by  Sir  James  Ware, 
in  1633  ;  and  ho  is  eulogised  by  almost  every  poet  of  the  Elizabethan 
era.  For  the  most  ample  collection  of  particulars  relating  to  Spenser, 
and  a  rare  critical  examination  of  his  poetry  the  reader  is  referred  to 
'Spenser  and  his  Poetry,  by  George  L.  Craik,'  3  vols.  8vo,  1845. 

SPERANSKI,  MICHAEL,  was  born  in  1771,  in  the  government  of 
Vladimir.  His  father,  a  clergyman  of  influence,  designed  him  for  the 
church,  and  sent  him  to  the  ecclesiastical  academy  of  St.  Petersburg, 
after  a  course  of  preliminary  studies  in  the  seminary  attached  to  the 
convent  of  Rozhdyestvenski.  Young  Sperauski  however  felt  no  inclina- 
tion for  theology,  and  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics, in  which  he  made  such  proficiency  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences  attached  to  the  academy.  He  retained  this  professorship 
until  1797,  when,  owing  to  ill-health,  he  left  his  situation,  retired  to  a 
village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  political  science.  During  this  period  he  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Count  Kotchubey,  who,  upon  the  accession  of  Alexander, 
obtained  for  him  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Imperial  council.  In 
1802  Speranski  proceeded  to  organise  the  ministry  of  the  interior 
under  the  direction  of  his  patron.  His  plans  were  not  completed  till 
1806,  but  were  then  adopted  with  the  complete  approbation  of  the 
emperor  and  his  advisers.  It  was  further  determined  that  all  the 
departments  of  government  should  be  organised  on  the  principle  laid 
down  by  the  young  statesman,  who  had  so  completely  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  government,  that  in  1808  he  was  named  assistant-minister 
of  justice  and  governor  of  Finnland.  The  latter  situation  comprised 
the  chancellorship  of  the  university  of  Abo  ;  but  before  he  proceeded 
to  execute  his  intended  improvements  in  the  system  of  national  educa- 
tion, he  re-organised  the  legislative  commission,  which  had  resumed 
its  labours  in  1804.  In  the  same  year  his  plans  for  reforming  the  public 
schools  were  taken  into  consideration,  and  by  his  advice  all  the  funds 
for  public  instruction  received  large  additious.  In  the  following  year 
he  had  already  obtained  power  enough  to  propose  a  new  system  of 
finance,  an  improved  organisation  of  the  council  of  the  empire,  and  a 
diminution  of  the  power  of  the  senate.  All  these  measures  were  carried 
into  execution ;  and  Speranski,  having  thus  brought  all  the  chief 
branches  of  administration  into  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  council, 
found  himself  in  the  capacity  of  its  secretary,  at  the  head  of  the  affairs 
of  the  empire. 

In  the  space  of  two  years  the  whole  system  of  government  was 
changed ;  a  new  penal  code  was  introduced ;  the  law  for  the  protec- 
tion of  commerce  greatly  improved ;  much  of  the  paper  money  in 
circulation  was  replaced  by  a  new  coinage ;  and  the  whole  method  of 
taxation  was  remodelled.  Speranski  enjoyed  in  the  highest  degree  the 
confidence  of  the  emperor,  who  approved  of  all  the  changes  proposed 
by  him,  and  seems  to  have  left  everything  in  his  hands.  In  1809 
Speranski  had  become  a  member  of  the  privy  council.  The  period 
between  1808  and  1812  was  that  of  Speranski's  greatest  prosperity, 
and  it  is  to  these  years  of  his  almost  unlimited  power  that  some  of  the 
best  institutions  in  Russia  owe  their  origin.  The  nobility,  who  had 
lost  many  of  their  privileges  under  his  reforming  administration, 
insisted  on  his  dismissal  in  1812.  The  approaching  invasion  of  Napo- 
leon I.  intimidated  the  emperor,  who  was  in  want  of  money,  and  felt 
that  unanimity  was  indispensable  in  so  critical  a  moment. 

In  the  middle  of  March  1812,  Speranski  was  carried  off  to  Nischnei 
Novgorod  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  under  the  pretext  that  his 
life  was  in  danger  from  the  French.  Six  months  after  he  was  exiled 
to  Perm,  where,  suffering  from  want  and  vexations  of  all  kinds,  he 
was  obliged  to  apply  to  the  government  for  a  small  pension,  which 
was  granted,  and  enabled  him  to  live  in  retirement.  Two  years  after- 
wards a  country-seat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Petersburg  was 
restored  to  him ;  and  he  also  obtained  permission  to  live  there.  In 
1817  he  was  unexpectedly  appointed  to  the  government  of  Pensa,  and 
two  years  afterwards  to  that  of  Siberia.  He  devoted  the  first  two 
years  of  his  administration  to  a  journey  through  the  provinces  which 
were  entrusted  to  him,  and  he  was  thus  led  to  project  a  new  system  of 
administration  for  Asiatic  Russia.    In  1821  he  delivered  his  plan  into 
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the  hands  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  received  him  with  the 
greatest  distinction,  and  restored  him  to  his  Bent  in  tlio  Imperial 
council,  of  which  his  exile  had  deprived  him.  In  1H25  the  Emperor 
Nicolas  nominated  him  to  the  presidency  of  Ida  chancery,  and  it  was 
under  his  ablo  direction  that  tlio  celebrated  '  Svod  Zakonow'  (or 
'  Corpus  Juris  '),  which  contains  the  laws  and  ordinances  from  1091  to 
1833,  was  completed.  About  thin  time  ho  published  his  work,  '  Pre'cu 
dee  Notions  Historiques  eur  la  .Reformation  du  Corps  dea  Lois  Husscs,' 
&c.  (Petersburg,  1833).  Sporanski  died  at  St.  Petersburg,  February 
11,  1840.  His  manners  were  pleasing,  and  his  aspect  indicated  genius 
and  commanding  power. 

SPEUSIPPUS,  the  son  of  a  sister  of  tbo  philosopher  Plato,  was  born 
in  Attica,  in  the  demus  of  Myrrhiuus.  Ho  was  a  disciple  of  his  uncle 
Plato,  whoso  general  principles  he  adopted  in  his  philosophy  ;  but  he 
differed  from  his  master,  as  he  mixed  up  empiricism  with  tl>e  idealism 
of  Plato,  and  consequently  attributed  more  importance  to  the  senses, 
and  also  combined  with  his  system  several  Pythagorean  principles.  In 
some  of  his  works,  which  are  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laortius  and 
Atheurcus,  he  wrote  about  plants,  auimals,  and  natural  objects,  into 
which  he  inquired  more  deeply  than  Plato.  (Sext.  Einpir.,  '  adv. 
Math.,'  vii,  14  5.)  But  on  the  whole  he  must  be  regarded  as  the  con- 
tinuator  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  as  the  founder  and  the  head 
of  tbo  old  Academic  school  of  philosophy,  in  which  light  ho  was 
always  considered  by  the  ancients  themselves.  Among  his  disciples 
several  females  are  mentioned.  Some  ancient  writers  blame  him  for 
having  taken  money  for  his  instruction,  and  for  having  indulged  in 
sensual  pleasures  moro  than  was  becoming  to  a  philosopher.  A  long 
list  of  his  works,  of  which  only  few  fragments  are  preserved,  is  given 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  (iv.  1). 

(Braudis,  l)c  Pcrdilis  Aristot.  Libris,  dc  Ideis  ct  Bonis,  p.  4.G,  &c. ; 
Bitter  and  Preller,  Jlistoria  Philosophice,  &c,  p.  228,  &c.) 

SPIOE'LIUS,  ADRIAN,  was  born  at  Brussels  in  1578.  He  studied 
philosophy  and  medicine  at  Louvain,  and  afterwards  pursued  the 
latter  science  at  Padua,  where  he  received  his  diploma  of  doctor.  He 
practised  first  in  his  own  country,  and  then  in  Moravia;  but  in  1610 
he  was  invited,  at  the  recommendation  of  his  former  preceptor 
Fabriciu3  ab  Aquapendente,  to  take  the  principal  professorship  of 
anatomy  and  surgery  at  Padua.  He  seems  to  have  filled  the  post 
with  great  honour  both  to  himself  and  to  the  university,  for  its  repu- 
tation was  greater  iu  his  time  than  even  when  Fabricius  and  Casserius 
were  professors.  He  died  in  1025,  of  a  disease  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  an  accidental  wound  in  the  baud,  leaving  several  works 
which  were  published  after  his  death  by  his  son-in-law  and  by  Bucretdua. 
The  most  important  of  them  was  that '  On  the  Structure  of  the  Human 
Body,'  an  excellent  and  well-written  system  of  anatomy,  in  ten  books, 
in  which  however  there  is  contained  little  that  was  unknown  to  his 
predecessors ;  even  the  lobe  of  the  liver,  which  is  called  after  his  name, 
having  been  before  described  by  Vesalius  and  others.  Haller's  judg- 
ment of  Spigelius,  that  he  commends  himself  chietly  by  the  purity  of 
his  style  and  by  his  practical  annotations  ('Biblioth.  Anatom.,'  i.  357) 
is  probably  correct;  and  may  explain  why,  as  a  professor,  he  had 
more  repute  than  his  two  predecessors,  both  of  whom  were  certainly 
more  learned  anatomists.  The  whole  works  of  Spigelius  were  published 
by  Van  der  Linden,  folio,  Amsterdam,  1045. 

SPINDLER,  KARL,  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  German  novelists, 
was  bori}  in  Breslau  about  1795.  He  was  removed  early  to  Strasburg, 
where  his  father  practised  as  a  musician,  and  where  he  received  his 
education,  but  with  his  father  visited  in  succession  Hanau,  Stuttgardt, 
Munich,  and  Baden-Baden.  His  first  novel,  '  Eugen  von  Kronstein,' 
was  published  in  1824,  and  displayed  considerable  talent,  with  decided 
proofs  of  a  juvenile  judgment  and  taste.  To  this  followed  in  rapid 
succession  a  hoet  of  others.  '  Der  Bastard '  was  the  first,  issued  in 
1820,  a  lively  and  tolerably  correct  picture  of  the  manners  of  the 
times  of  the  Emperor  Rudolf  II.,  which  is  one  of  his  best,  and  estab- 
lished his  reputation.  It  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Lord 
Conyngham,  under  the  title  of  'The  Natural  Son.'  His  next  was 
'  Der  Jude  '  ('The  Jew'),  probably  his  best,  published  iu  1S27,  depicting 
the  manners  of  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century.  In  1829  appeared 
'  Der  Jesuit,'  which  was  highly  popular,  and  has  been  translated  under 
the  title  of  '  The  Jesuit,  a  Picture  of  Manners  and  Character,'  of 
which  the  period  is  the  first  quarter  of  the  18th  century.  Among 
the  more  noticeable  of  his  others  are  '  Der  Invalide ;'  '  Der  Enthusiast,' 
which  has  also  appeared  in  English ;  '  Der  Vogelhiindler  von  Imbst,' 
a  picture  of  domestic  life,  and  others ;  with  numerous  translations 
from  the  French.  Spiudler  has  invention  and  facility,  but  has  written 
far  too  much  for  his  own  fame.  Most,  if  not  all  of  his  later  works,  are 
greatly  inferior  to  his  earlier  productions.  Since  1830  he  ha3  been 
editor,  and  a  principal  contributor  to  '  Das  Vcrgissmeinnicht '  ('  The 
Forget-Me-Not'),  a  pocket-book  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  our  own 
annuals,  and  he  has  produced  a  number  of  dramatic  pieces  which,  pos- 
sessing some  of  the  better  qualities  of  his  novels,  have  little  dramatic 
capabilities.  His  collected  works  have  been  published  in  several 
editions,  and  occupy  now  upwards  of  100  volumes.  [6'tc  Supplement.] 

SPINELLI,  PARRI,  a  celebrated  old  Dalian  painter,  was  the  son 
of  Spinello  Aretino,  and  was  born  at  Arezzo,  apparently  about  1356-S8, 
though  his  father  was  then  very  old,  upwards  of  seventy.  [Aretino, 
St  ini  i. i  o  ]  This  conjecture  howover  rests  only  upon  Vasari'a  state- 
ment respecting  the  age  of  Spinello,  and  the  assertion  that  Pan  i  died 


when  ho  was  fifty-six  years  of  age,  and  on  the  date  1444,  which  i* 
on  the  altar-piece  of  San  Cristofano  at  Arezzo,  which  is  attributed 
to  him. 

Ho  was  first  instructed  by  his  father,  and  was  afterwards  employed 
by  Lorenzo  Ohiberti  in  Florence  as  an  assistant  in  preparing  the 
celebrated  gates  of  the  B.iptiutery  of  San  Giovanni,  which  were 
executed  between  1402  and  1424.  lie  painted  chiefly  iu  Arezzo,  and 
Vasari  enumerates  many  of  his  works,  but  few  now  exist.  He 
returned  to  Arez/.o,  says  Vasari,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
after  many  yearn'  absence,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  tbo  f.ither 
lived  further  iu  the  15th  century  thau  is  at  present  supposed:  he  u 
known  to  have  been  living  in  1408,  and  his  death  is  believed  to  l.avo 
happened  about  this  time.  Vasari's  statement  that  ho  died  in  1400  is 
probably  a  misprint  as  well  as  an  error,  as  the  account  of  Parri's 
assisting  Ghiberti  and  returning  to  Arezzo  at  the  time  of  his  f.ither'u 
death  and  after  many  years'  absence,  is  a  complete  contradiction  to  it 
Parri  was  an  excellent  colourist,  and  was  the  best  practical  fresco- 
painter  of  his  time  ;  his  draperies  were  alio  good,  but  his  figures  wero 
too  long  in  proportion  ;  Vasari  says  some  of  them  measured  as  many 
as  eleven  heads  iu  height,  and  yet  they  were  not  ungraceful. 

SPI'NOLA,  AMBRO'SIO,  MARQUIS  OF,  was  born  at  Genoa  in 
1509.  His  family  were  originally  from  Spiuola,  a  small  town  on  the 
confines  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  and  the  Monferrat;  but  one  of  his 
ancestors  removed  to  Genoa,  where  he  ama-sed  considerable  wealth 
by  engaging  in  mercantile  speculations.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
Ambrosio  followed  his  pursuits,  while  his  younger  brother  Frederic 
embraced  the  military  profession.  Having  iu  1598  entered  the  service 
of  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  with  six  galleys  equipped  and  armed  at  his 
own  expense,  Frederic  was  employed  against  the  Dutch,  over  whom 
he  gained  several  victories,  ruining  their  trade,  and  capturing  or 
sinking  their  ships.  In  1001  Frederic  was  appointed  admiral  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  on  the  coast  of  the  Netherlands,  and  shortly  after  was 
invested  with  full  powers  to  raise  a  body  of  troops  to  operate  against 
the  insurgents  of  Flanders.  He  then  went  to  Genoa,  and  prevailed  on 
his  brother  Ambrosio  to  take  the  command  of  the  land  forces,  whilst 
he  scoured  the  sea  with  his  fleet.  The  army  was  to  be  raised  iu  the 
duchy  of  Milan  and  to  consist  of  9000  men,  Italians  and  Spaniards, 
whom  the  two  Spinolas  were  to  arm  and  pay,  after  the  manner  of  the 
old  '  condottieri,'  to  be  afterwards  reimbursed  by  the  Spanish  treasury. 
This  circumstance,  at  a  time  when  the  conduct  of  wars  depended  so 
much  upon  the  troops  being  regularly  paid,  contributed  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  success  which  afterwards  rendered  Spinola  so  celebrated. 
While  the  Spanish  troops  in  Flanders  were  disorderly  and  mutinous, 
those  under  the  command  of  Spinola  were  always  a  pattern  of 
obedience  and  discipline.  Ambrosio  left  Milan  in  May  1602,  and 
entered  the  Low  Countries.  He  served  at  first  under  Meudoza,  who 
sent  him  to  the  relief  of  Grave,  besieged  by  Maurice ;  but  he  was 
defeated  in  an  attempt  to  break  through  the  enemy's  lines,  and  Grave 
surrendered  on  the  20th  of  September  1002.  The  ensuing  year  (May 
1003)  his  brother  Frederic  was  killed  in  a  naval  engagement  with  the 
Dutch.  Shortly  after  Spinola  was  appointed  general-in-cbief  of  the 
Spanish  forces  in  the  Netherlands.  He  began  the  campaign  by  an 
attempt  to  relieve  the  town  of  Sluys,  which  was  besieged  by  the  Prince 
of  Nassau  ;  but  in  this  he  failed,  the  place  having  capitulated  on  the 
19th  of  August  1004.  The  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria,  governor  of 
the  Netherlands,  having  employed  him  in  the  capture  of  Ostend, 
which  had  long  been  besieged  by  the  Spaniards,  it  fell  into  his  hands 
after  it  had  sustained  a  siege  of  three  years  and  two  months.  Although 
Spinola  obtained  possession  of  a  mere  heap  of  ruins,  his  reputation 
was  at  once  established  throughout  Europe.  After  this  he  repaired 
to  Madrid,  where  he  was  received  by  King  Philip  with  the  respect  due 
to  lus  talents,  and  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  forces  iu  the  Netherlands.  On  his  way  back  to  the  theatre 
of  war,  he  passed  through  Paris,  where  he  had  an  interview  with 
Henry  IV.  This  king  having  asked  him  what  were  his  plans  for  the 
ensuing  campaign,  Spinola,  who  penetrated  his  motives,  entered 
without  hesitation  into  the  detail  of  his  projects,  and  of  the  military 
operations  which  he  intended  to  perform.  Taking  for  granted  that 
Spiuola  wished  to  deceive  him,  Henry  wrote  to  Maurice  the  very 
contrary  of  what  he  had  been  told ;  and  when  he  saw  that  by  per- 
forming exactly  what  he  had  stated,  Spinola  had  deceived  both  him 
and  his  antagonist,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Others  have  deceived 
me  by  falsehood,  but  Spiuola  by  telling  the  truth."  Maurice  at  length 
saw  the  artifice,  and  changed  his  plan  of  operations,  but  he  was 
unable  to  gain  any  decisive  advantage  over  his  adversary,  who 
dexterously  availed  himself  of  the  fortresses  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
ground  to  keep  him  in  check.  A  decisive  naval  action,  iu  which  the 
Dutch  admiral  Heemskerk  destroyed  the  Spanish  squadron  near 
Gibraltar  (10u7),  induced  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  to  propose  an  armis- 
tice, which  was  concluded  between  Spiuola  and  Maurice  for  twelve 
years  (1609).  The  war  was  renewed  iu  1621,  owing  to  the  disputed 
succession  to  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  and  Spain,  by  her  connection  with 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  hope  of  recovering  her  lost  dominion 
over  Holland,  entered  into  it.  Spinola  commanded  the  Spanish  forces, 
and  Maurice  was  again  his  opponent.  The  advantage  however  re- 
mained entirely  with  the  former.  Juliers  was  invested  and  taken,  and 
the  siege  of  Breda  was  commenced.  'Whilst  trying  to  relieve  this  city, 
tho  Prince  of  Nassau  [Machice]  died  of  a  fever  occasioned  by  tho 
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noxious  air  of  the  niarsby  soil,  and  Spinola  himself  was  reduced  to  a 
weak  state  of  health,  owing  to  the  same  cause;  but  after  ten  mouths' 
siege,  Breda  opened  its  gates  (June  1625).  This  was  Spinola' s  last 
achievement,  his  health  obliging  him  soon  after  to  resign  the  command. 
In  1629  he  was  employed  against  the  French  in  Italy,  but  he  was 
unable  to  gain  any  decisive  advantage,  and  he  died  September  25,  1631), 
of  vexation  and  disappointment  caused  by  the  complete  disregard  of 
his  pecuniary  claims  by  the  court  of  Madrid.  Spinola  was  doubtless 
one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  hia  time,  being  second  only  to  his 
antagonist,  Prince  Maurice,  in  military  talent. 

SPINO'ZA,  BENEDICT,  the  son  of  a  Portuguese  Jew  at  Amsterdam, 
was  born  in  that  city  the  21th  of  November  1632.  He  was  named 
Baruch,  but  on  his  renouncement  of  Judaism  he  always  called  himself 
Benedict.  From  hia  infancy  he  exhibited  remarkable  indications  of 
mental  acutenesa,  and  his  frail  sickly  constitution  forced  him  to  find 
solace  in  study.  He  became  well  versed  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
learnt  also  Italian,  Spanish,  Germau,  and  Dutch.  Hia  early  studiea 
were  principally  the  Bible  and  Talmud  ;  and  his  penetration  was 
so  keen,  and  the  logical  tendency  of  his  mind  was  so  great,  that  he 
won  the  admiration  of  Morteira,  tho  chief  rabbin,  who  became  his 
instructor.  His  studies  however  led  him  to  speculate  curiously  on 
certain  points  which  were  received  in  the  Jewish  religion.  The 
immortality  of  the  soul,  for  example,  he  nowhere  found  confirmed  in 
the  Old  Tee tatnest)  a  matter  which  has  called  forth  great  discussion. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  treatises  on  this  subject  are  Dr. 
William  Sherlock's  'Discourse  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  and  a 
Future  State,'  and  Warburton'a  1  Divine  Legation  of  Moses.'  Spinoza 
made  no  secret  of  his  opinions  on  this  matter,  and  two  of  hia  young 
frienda  soon  disseminated  the  report  of  his  infidelity.  Spinoza  was  in 
consequence  summoned  before  the  synagogue,  where  hia  judges,  after 
deploring  that  one  who  had  given  such  hopes  should  have  wandered 
from  the  right  path,  informed  him  that  he  was  summoned  to  give  a 
profession  of  his  faith.  He  was  accused  of  having  treated  the  law  and 
religion  of  Moses  with  contempt,  which  he  denied,  but  he  maintained 
his  opinions.  Long  discussions  took  place,  in  which  Morteira,  who 
was  enraged  at  hia  disciple,  used  all  his  endeavours  to  get  him  excom- 
municated, in  which  he  subsequently  succeeded. 

A  physician  called  Vanden  Ende,  who  wfs  himself  accused  of 
scepticism,  instructed  Spinoza  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Yanden  Ende  had 
also  a  daughter,  not  prepossessing  in  appearance,  but  well  acquainted 
with  Latin,  and  an  excellent  musician.  Spinoza  took  lessons  in  Latin 
and  love  at  the  same  time  ;  and  would  have  married  her,  had  not  a 
young  merchant  from  Hamburg,  with  the  more  potent  seductions  of 
pearl  necklaces,  rings,  and  other  articles,  won  her  heart.  Spinoza's 
Latin  however  was  useful  in  his  new  philosophical  studies,  for  which 
he  had  abandoned  theology  ;  and  the  works  of  Des  Cartes  falling  into 
his  hands,  he  read  them  with  avidity.  A  new  world  was  opened  to 
him,  and  he  always  declared  that  to  Des  Cartes  he  owed  whatever 
knowledge  he  had  of  philosophy.  He  had  now  quite  freed  himself 
from  the  shackles  of  Judaism,  waa  reserved  with  the  Jewish  doctors, 
and  absented  himself  from  the  synagogue.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
he  professed  Christianity  and  frequented  the  Calvinist  and  Lutheran 
churches,  and  that  he  embraced  Mennonism,  but  this  is  erroneous.  It 
is  true  that  he  held  many  conversations  with  learned  Mennonites  and 
other  sectarians,  but  never  declared  himself  for  any  one.  ('  Vie  de 
Spinoza,'  prefixed  to  Boulainvillier'a  'BeTut.  de  Spinoza.')  His  attacks 
on  the  Jewish  doctrine  so  alarmed  the  rabbins,  that  they  offered  him  a 
pension  of  a  thousand  florins  if  he  would  consent  to  comply  outwardly 
with  their  ceremonies  aud  from  time  to  time  present  himself  at  their 
synagogue.  "  Not  if  the  pension  were  tenfold,"  indignantly  exclaimed 
Spinoza. 

With  such  a  man  there  was  only  one  remedy — excommunication ; 
but  before  that  was  put  in  practice  assassination  was  attempted. 
Coming  one  night  from  the  theatre,  he  was  attacked  by  a  Jew,  who 
stabbed  him  in  the  face.  The  wound  was  fortunately  slight ;  but 
he  saw  the  danger  of  staying  in  Amsterdam,  and  determined  to  leave 
it.  The  day  of  excommunication  at  length  arrived.  The  people  were 
assembled  in  the  synagogue  to  assist  in  that  extraordinary  proceeding. 
A  vast  quantity  of  black  wax  candles  were  lighted,  and  the  tabernacle 
wherein  are  deposited  the  books  of  the  law  of  Mosea  was  opened. 
From  the  elevated  chair,  the  chanter  chanted  in  lugubrious  tones  the 
dreadful  words  of  execration,  whilst  another  sounded  the  trumpet. 
The  candles  were  then  held  over  a  large  tub  filled  with  blood,  and 
melted  into  it  drop  by  drop,  during  which  the  people  awed  by  this 
spectacle,  and  animated  with  religious  horror,  cried  out  Amen. 

Spinoza  however  found  an  asylum  with  his  friend  Vanden  Ende  : 
and  there  he  practised  himself  in  the  art  of  making  glasses  for 
telescopes,  microscopes,  &c,  in  which  he  soon  excelled,  and  thereby 
procured  an  humble  subsistence.  But  Morteira,  who  pursued  him 
with  unabated  rancour,  got  him  exiled  from  Amsterdam,  and  he 
retired  to  Bhynsburg  near  Leyden,  where  he  followed  his  trade, 
devoting  every  spare  hour  to  his  studies.  In  1664  he  published  his 
'  Abridgment  of  the  Meditations  of  Des  Cartes,'  with  an  appendix  in 
which  he  expressed  opinions  wholly  inconsistent  with  those  of  Des 
Cartes.  He  then  went  to  the  Hague,  where  he  remained  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  lived  as  a  perfect  recluse,  and  with  the  most  rigid 
economy.  His  time  was  spent  in  study,  or  in  correspondence  with 
the  celebrated  men  of  his  day.   Ho  would  frequently  not  leave  his 


room  for  three  or  four  days  together.  His  habita  were  aober,  quiet, 
and  retired.  The  occupation  of  his  life  was  philosophy;  and  the  only 
relaxation  he  allowed  himself  was  his  pipe,  a  little  conversation  with 
the  people  in  his  house,  or  watching  spiders  fight — an  amusement 
which  would  cause  the  tears  to  roll  down  his  face  with  laughter.  Hia 
doctrines  excited  the  indignation  of  theologians,  but  his  virtues 
endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him  personally.  He  died  in  1677  of 
consumption,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

His  published  works  are  : — '  Benati  Descartea  Principiorum  Philo- 
sophia),  pars  prima  et  secunda  More  Geometrico  demonstrato;,'  1663  ; 
'  Cogitata  Metapbysica,'  1664  ;  'Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus,'  1670; 
and  '  Opera  Posthuma,'  1677.  The  laat  contain  '  Ethica  More  Geome- 
trico demonstrata ;  Politica;  De  Emendatione  Intellectus ;  Epistolo) 
et  ad  eaa  Responsioncs ;  et  Compend.  Gram.  Ling.  Hebr.'  The 
materials  for  this  notice  have  been  drawn  from  the  '  Vie  de  Spinoza' 
which  precedes  Boulainvillier'a  'Refutation  de  Spinoza,'  in  which  the 
Life  by  Colerua  ia  incorporated,  and  augmented  by  many  curioua 
matters  derived  from  a  manuscript  memoir  by  one  of  Spinoza's  friends. 

The  system  of  Spinoza  is  generally  identified  with  atheism,  both  in 
France  and  England,  so  that  it  has  become  a  term  of  extreme  odium ; 
with  what  propriety  it  will  be  seen  from  the  exposition  of  his  doctrines, 
which,  from  their  celebrity,  and  from  their  having  been  so  frequently 
mia-stated  and  misunderstood,  it  will  bo  useful  to  give  correctly. 
The  one  work  of  Spinoza  which  attracts  the  attention  of  metaphysiciana 
is  the  '  Ethica,'  which  appeared  among  his  posthumoua  works.  "  No 
treatise,"  aays  Mr.  Hallam,  "  is  written  in  a  moro  rigidly  geometrical 
method.  It  reBts  on  definitions  and  axioms,  from  which  the  pro- 
positions are  derived  in  close,  brief,  and  usually  perspicuous  demon- 
strations. The  few  explanations  he  has  thought  necessary  are 
contained  in  scholia.  Thus  a  fabric  is  erected  astonishing  and 
bewildering  in  its  entire  effect,  yet  so  regularly  constructed  that  the 
reader  must  pause  and  return  on  his  steps  to  discover  an  error  in  the 
workmanship,  while  he  cannot  also  but  acknowledge  the  good  faith 
and  intimate  persuasion  of  having  attained  the  truth  which  the  acute 
and  deep-reflecting  author  everywhere  displays."  ('  Introd.  to  Lit.  of 
Europe,'  vol.  iv.,  p.  243.)  Spiuoza  is  indeed  the  Euclid  of  metaphy- 
sicians; and  however  widely  we  may  dissent  from  hia  doctrines,  yet 
the  rigid,  close,  and  perspicuous  reasoning,  the  elaborate  construction 
of  his  system,  and  the  obvious  deduction  of  his  consequences  from 
axioms,  recommend  it  to  all  thinkers  as  a  great  and  intellectual 
gymnastic. 

The  eight  definitions  and  seven  axioms  which  contain  his  whole 
system  are  the  following  : — 

Definitions. — 1.  By  cause  of  itself  I  understand  tLat  the  essence  of 
which  involves  its  existence ;  or  that  the  nature  of  which  can  only  be 
conceived  as  existent. 

2.  A  thing  finite  is  that  which  can  be  bounded  (terminari  potest)  by 
another  of  the  same  nature ;  for  instance,  body  is  said  to  be  finite, 
because  it  can  always  be  conceived  as',  larger.  So  thought  (cogitatio) 
is  limited  by  other  thoughts.  But  body  does  not  limit  thought, 
nor  thought  limit  body.  , 

3.  By  substance  I  understand  that  which  is  in  itself,  and  per  se, 
conceived :  that  is,  the  conception  of  which  does  not  require  tho 
conception  of  anything  else  as  antecedent  to  it. 

4.  By  attribute  I  understand  that  which  the  mind  perceives  aa 
constituting  the  very  essence  of  substance. 

5.  By  modes  I  understand  the  accidents  (affectiones)  of  substance 
by  means  of  which  it  is  conceived. 

6.  By  God  I  understand  the  being  absolutely  infinite ;  that  is,  the 
substance  consisting  of  infinite  attributes,  each  of  which  expresses  an 
infinite  and  eternal  essence.  Whatever  expresses  an  essence  and 
involves  no  contradiction,  may  be  predicated  of  an  absolutely  infinite 
being. 

7.  That  thing  is  said  to  be  free  which  exists  by  the  sole  necessity 
of  its  nature,  and  by  itself  alone  is  determined  to  action ;  but  it  is 
necessary,  or  rather  constrained,  when  its  existence  is  determined  by 
something  else,  and  its  acting  by  certain  and  determinate  causes. 

8.  By  eternity  I  understand  existence  itself,  as  far  as  it  is  necessarily 
conceived  to  follow  from  the  sole  definition  of  an  eternal  thing.  For 
such  existence,  as  eternal  truth,  is  conceived  as  the  essence  of  a  thing, 
and  therefore  is  not  to  be  explained  by  duration  or  time,  though 
duration,  beginning,  and  end  may  be  conceived. 

Axioms. — 1.  All  things  which  are,  exist  in  themselves  or  in  others. 

2.  That  which  cannot  be  conceived  per  aliud,  must  be  conceived 
per  se. 

3.  From  a  given  determinate  cause  the  effect  necessarily  follows  ; 
and  vice  versa,  if  no  determinate  cause  be  given,  no  effect  can  follow. 

4.  The  knowledge  of  an  effect  depends  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
cause,  and  includes  it. 

5.  Things  that  have  nothing  in  common  with  each  other  cannot 
be  understood  by  meaDS  of  each  other  ;  that  is,  the  conception  of  one 
does  not  involve  that  of  the  other. 

6.  A  true  idea  must  agree  with  its  original  in  nature — with  its 
object  (idea  vera  debet  cum  suo  ideato  convenire). 

7.  Whatever  can  be  conceived  as  non-existent,  does  not  in  its  essence 
involve  existence. 

These  fundamental  principles  of  his  philosophy  will  to  some  appear 
truisms,  to  others  absurd.    But  when  their  language  (and  we  have 
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adhered  ns  closely  ns  potable  to  Spinoza*!  barbarous  but  energetic 
and  expressivo  Lutiu)  is  rightly  understood,  and  their  signification 
seized,  which  a  very  slight  study  of  their  development  will  assist, 
they  will  appear  as  some  of  the  most  curious  positions  of  speculative 
philosophy. 

Two  substances,  having  different  attributes,  have  nothing  in 
common  with  each  other ;  hence  one  cannot  bo  the  cause  of  tho 
other,  since  one  may  be  conceived  without  involving  tho  conception  of 
the  other;  but  an  effect  cannot  be  conceived  without  involving  a 
knowledge  of  the  cause  (per  Axiom  4).  This  muse  be  understood  as 
meaning  a  complete  conception  of  the  effect,  which  necessarily  depends 
on  a  complete  conception  of  tho  causo,  not  that  the  rolation  of  cause 
and  effect  itself  depends  on  our  conception  of  them.  Two  or  more 
things  cannot  be  distinguished  except  by  the  diversity  of  their  attri- 
butes, or  by  that  of  their  modes.  For  there  is  nothing  out  of 
ourselves  except  substances  and  their  modes.  But  there  cannot 
be  two  substances  of  the  samo  attribute,  since  there  would  be 
no  means  of  distinguishing  them  except  their  modes  or  affections ; 
and  every  substanco,  being  prior  in  order  of  time  to  its  modes,  may  be 
considered  independently  of  them  ;  hence  two  such  substances  could 
not  be  distinguished  at  all.  Ouo  substance  therefore  cannot  be  the  cause 
of  another,  for  they  cannot  have  the  same  attribute,  that  is,  anything 
in  common  with  another.  Every  substance  is  therefore  self-caused  ; 
that  is,  its  existence  is  implied  in  its  essence.  It  is  also  necessarily 
infinite,  for  it  would  otherwise  be  terminated  by  some  other  of  the 
same  nature  and  necessarily  existing;  but  two  substances  cannot  have 
the  same  attribute,  and  therefore  cannot  both  possess  necessary 
existence.  The  more  existence  anything  possesses,  the  more  attri- 
butes are  to  be  ascribed  to  it.  This  follows  from  the  definition  of  an 
attribute.  The  more  attributes  we  ascribe  to  anything  therefore,  the 
nioro  we  are  forced  to  believe  in  its  existence ;  and  from  this  is 
derived  the  existence  of  God.  God,  or  a  substance  consisting  of 
infinite  attributes,  each  expressing  an  eternal  aud  infinite  power, 
necessarily  exists,  for  such  an  essence  involves  existence.  If  anything 
does  not  exist,  a  cause  must  be  given  for  its  non-existence.  If  only 
twenty  men  exist,  an  extrinsic  reason  must  be  given  for  this  number, 
since  the  definition  of  man  does  not  involve  it  or  any  number. 

There  can  be  only  one  substance,  God.  Whatever  is,  is  in  God,  and 
without  God  nothing  can  be  conceived.  For  he  is  the  sole  substance, 
aud  modes  cannot  be  conceived  without  substance;  but  besides  modes 
and  substance  nothing  exists.  God  is  not  corporeal,  but  body  is  a 
mode  of  God,  and  therefore  uncreated.  God  is  the  cause  of  all  things, 
and  that  immanently,  but  not  transiently.  He  is  the  efficient  cause  of 
their  essence  as  well  as  their  existence,  since  otherwise  their  essence 
might  bo  conceived  without  God,  which  is  absurd.  Thus  all  particular 
and  concrete  things  are  only  the  accidents  or  affections  of  God's  attri- 
butes, or  modes  in  which  they  are  determinately  expressed.  God's 
power  is  tho  same  as  his  essence  ;  for  he  is  the  necessary  cause  both 
of  himself  and  of  all  things,  and  it  is  as  impossible  for  us  to  conceive 
him  not  to  act  as  not  to  exist.  God  viewed  in  the  attributes  of  his 
infinite  substance  is  the  same  as  nature,  that  is,  to  use  his  fine  aud 
subtle  expression,  tho  '  natura  naturans ; '  but  in  another  sense, 
nature,  or  '  natura  naturata,'  expresses  only  the  modes  under  which 
the  divine  attributes  appear.  An  intelligence  considered  in  act,  even 
though  infinite,  should  be  referred  to  '  natura  naturata;'  for  intelli- 
gence in  this  sense  is  but  a  mode  of  thinking,  which  can  only  be  con- 
ceived by  means  of  our  conception  of  thinking  in  the  abstract,  that  is, 
by  an  attribute  of  God.  The  faculty  of  thinking,  as  distinguished 
from  the  act,  as  also  those  of  desiring,  loving,  and  the  rest,  have  no 
existence.  This  is  an  anticipation  of  Hume's  doctrine.  There  is, 
says  Spinoza,  an  infinite  power  of  thinking,  which,  considered  in  its 
iuiiuity,  embraces  all  nature  as  its  object,  and  of  which  the  thoughts 
proceed  according  to  the  order  of  nature,  being  its  correlative  ideas. 
This  agrees  with  Plato,  who  says  a  law  of  nature  is  an  idea  in  its 
objective  reality;  that  is,  idea  and  law  (in  this  sense)  are  correlaiions. 
This  opinion  is  indeed  as  old  as  philosophy  itself,  and  is  found  in 
every  country.  The  universe  is  taken  as  the  manifestation  of  the 
Deity ;  not,  as  many  suppose,  as  the  Deity  himself,  but,  to  use  the 
words  of  Cousin,  "  the  Deity  passing  into  activity,  but  not  exhausted 
by  the  act."  ('Cours  de  Phil.  Intro.')  It  is  owing  to  the  abstract  and 
subtle  nature  of  Spinoza's  method  that  his  system  has  been  so  often 
misunderstood.  The  positions,  for  example,  which  we  have  set  down 
require  patient  meditation  and  an  acquaintance  with  metaphysical 
lauguage  to  be  intelligible,  and  some  of  them  are  open  to  the  grossest 
misinterpretations.  Thus  Spinoza  is  usually  accused  of  atheism, 
while  not  only  are  his  doctrines  found  in  St.  Augustin  and  the 
Greek  writers,  but  all  the  modern  German  philosophy,  from  Kant 
downwards,  owns  him  as  its  master. 

Spinoza  does  not  confound  God  with  the  material  universe ;  his 
words  distinctly  absolve  him  from  such  a  charge :  "  God  is  the 
identity  of  the  natura  naturans  and  the  natura  naturata "  (natura 
naturans  et  natura  naturata  in  identitate  Deus  est).  God  and  nature 
are  not  two  distinct  entities,  but  one  living  whole.  God  is  the  "  idea 
nnmanens,"  the  true  spiritual  existence,  the  living  principle  which 
permeates  the  whole.  The  material  universe  is  only  one  phasis  of 
his  infinite  attributes,  namely,  extension;  but  Spinoza  rigidly  and 
universally  teaches  tliat  the  One  Infinite  Substance  has  two  infinite 
attributes,  extension  aud  thought.    Extension  is  visible  thought,  aud 
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thought  is  invisible  extension.  Tho  uno  of  the  word  substance,  by 
which  ho  signifies  existence,  the  'prima  materia'  of  the  kchoolmen, 
has  led  to  much  misunderstanding,  and  bin  adversaries  have  replied 
as  if  he  meant  by  substance  what  wo  express  by  matter  aud  body. 
When  Spinoza  therefore  says  that  God  H  the  infinite  substance,  be 
does  not  mean  the  material  universe,  which  is  only  one  attribute  of 
existence,  namely,  extension;  he  simply  gives  the  Plutonic  cxpresnion 
(to  uv  koI  to  ■nuy),  the  unique  conception  of  the  All.  When  Spinoza 
asserts  thought  to  be  the  other  infinite  attribute  of  subntanc»,  he 
follows  Parmeuides,  of  whom  Hitter  says,  "  Thought  appeared  to  hun 
to  exhibit  merely  one  aspect  of  the  All."  ('  Geschichte  der  Philos.,' 
vol.  i.,  p.  460.)  It  should  be  observed  that  the  attribute  of  thought 
is  not  proved.  He  demonstrates  the  necessity  for  extension  by  saying 
that  we  cannot  conceive  substance  without  conceiving  it  as  extended  ; 
but  as  wo  can  conceive  substance  without  thought,  wo  may  demand  a 
demonstration  of  tho  necessity  of  this  attribute,  which  Spinoza  has 
not  given.  In  other  words,  from  the  definition  of  substance,  extension 
follows  as  a  necessary  attribute;  but  in  the  definition  of  substance, 
there  is  no  necessity  involved  for  thought  as  an  attribute. 

God  then,  according  to  Spinoza,  is  the  "idea  immanens,"  the  funda- 
mental fact  and  reality  of  all  existence,  the  only  power,  tho  only 
eternity.  What  we  name  the  universe  is  only  tho  visible  aspect,  tho 
realised  form  of  his  existence.  All  concrete  things  change  and  perish; 
they  aro  only  modes  of  the  infinite  Being,  who  alone  remains 
unchangeable.  It  is  a  gross  error  (the  origin  of  which  may  be  traced 
to  the  misconception  of  his  word  1  substanco ')  to  assert,  as  it  often 
has  been,  and  on  which  Bayle  founds  his  refutation  of  Spinoza,  that 
this  system  is  pantheistic,  in  tho  common  acceptation  of  the  term, 
that  it  identifies  all  things  with  God,  and  consequently  that  every 
concrete  thing  is  a  part  of  God.  Such  a  conception  is  purely  material 
and  superficial.  Schelling  has  well  refuted  it :  "  God  is  that  which 
exists  in  itself,  and  is  comprehended  from  itself  alone ;  the  finite  is 
that  which  is  necessarily  in  another,  and  can  only  be  comprehended 
from  that  other.  Things  therefore  are  not  only  in  degree,  or  through 
their  limitations,  different  from  God,  but  loto  genere.  Whatever  their 
relation  to  God  on  other  points,  they  are  absolutely  divided  from  him 
on  this,  that  they  exist  in  another,  and  he  is  self-existent  or  original. 
From  this  difference  it  is  manifest  that  all  individual  finite  things 
taken  together  cannot  constitute  God ;  since  that  which  is  in  its  nature 
derived  cannot  be  one  with  its  original,  any  more  than  the  single 
points  of  a  circumference  taken  together  can  constitute  the  circum- 
ference, which  as  a  whole  is  of  necessity  prior  to  them  in  idea." 
(' Philosophische  Schriften,'  p.  104.) 

We  have  not  space  to  go  through  the  ideological  and  moral  parts  of 
Spinoza's  '  Ethics,'  as  we  have  done  the  metaphysical,  but  a  few  of 
tho  more  important  propositions  may  be  usefully  quoted. 

The  mind  does  not  know  itself,  except  so  far  as  it  receives  ideas  of 
the  affections  of  the  body.  But  these  ideas  of  sensation  do  not  give 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  an  external  body,  nor  of  the  human  body 
itself.  The  mind  therefore  has  but  an  inadequate  and  confused  notion 
of  anything  so  long  as  it  judges  only  by  fortuitous  perceptions ;  but 
it  may  attain  it  clear  and  distinct  by  internal  reflection  and  comparison. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes  and  Locke  explicitly  stated.  No  posi- 
tive idea  can  be  false;  for  there  can  be  no  such  idea  without  God,  and 
all  ideas  in  God  are  true,  that  is,  correspond  with  their  object.  Falsity 
therefore  consists  in  that  privation  of  truth  which  arises  from  inade- 
quate ideas  ;  an  adequate  idea  being  one  which  contains  no  incompati- 
bility, without  regard  to  the  reality  of  its  supposed  correlative  object. 
Error  is  imperfect  truth.  It  seizes  one  aspect  of  the  truth  to  the 
neglect  of  the  rest. 

All  bodies  agree  in  some  things;  and  of  these  all  men  have  adequate 
ideas;  hence  common  notions  which  all  possess,  such  as  extension, 
duration,  number.  The  human  mind  however  can  only  form  a  certain 
number  of  distinct  images  at  the  same  time;  if  this  number  be 
exceeded  they  become  confused :  and  as  the  mind  perceives  distinctly 
just  so  many  images  as  can  be  formed  in  the  body;  when  these  are 
confused  the  mind  also  will  perceive  them  confusedly,  and  will  com- 
prehend them  under  one  attribute,  as  man,  horse,  dog,  &c. :  the  mind 
perceiving  a  number  of  such  images,  but  not  their  differences  of 
stature,  colours,  &c.  Thus  are  universal  ideas  formed :  first,  by 
singulars,  which  the  senses  represent  confusedly  aud  imperfectly; 
secondly,  by  signs,  that  is,  by  associating  the  remembrances  of  things 
with  words,  which  Spinoza  calls  imagination  ;  thirdly,  by  reason  ;  and 
fourthly,  by  intuitive  knowledge.  Knowledge  of  the  first  kind  is  the 
source  of  error;  the  second  and  third  are  necessarily  true.  It  is 
important  to  distinguish  images  from  words.  Those  who  think  ideas 
consist  in  images  which  they  perceive,  fancy  that  ideas  of  which  they 
can  form  no  image  arc  arbitrary.  They  look  at  ideas  as  pictures  on  a 
tablet,  aud  hence  do  not  understand  that  an  idea,  as  such,  involves  an 
affirmation  or  negation.  And  those  who  confound  words  with  ideas 
fancy  they  can  will  something  contrary  to  what  they  perceive,  because 
they  can  affirm  or  deny  it  in  words.  But  thought  does  not  involve 
the  conception  of  extension  ;  and  therefore  an  idea,  or  mode  ol 
thought,  ui  ither  consists  in  images  nor  in  words,  the  essence  of  which 
consists  in  corporeal  motions  not  involving  the  conception  of  thought. 

Men  can  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  eternal  and  infinite 
being  of  God,  but  cannot  imagine  God  as  they  can  bodies;  and  hence 
have  not  that  clear  perception  of  his  being  which  they  have  of  that  of 
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bodies,  and  have  perplexed  themselves  by  associating  the  word  God 
with  sensible  images,  which  it  is  hard  to  avoid.  The  existence  of  God 
can  be  conceived ;  indeed  it  is  a  necessary  conception  from  which  no 
mind  can  escape;  but  the  manner  of  his  existence  can  never  be  con- 
ceived. The  source  of  error  in  this  case  is  that  men  do  not  name 
thiDgs  correctly  ;  for  they  do  not  err  in  their  own  minds,  but  in  this 
application ;  as  men  who  cast  up  wrong  see  different  numbers  in  their 
minds  from  those  in  the  true  result. 

The  mind  has  no  free  will,  but  is  determiued  by  a  cause,  which 
itself  is  determiued  by  some  other  cause,  and  so  on  for  ever.  For 
the  mind  is  only  a  mode  of  thinking,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  free 
cause  of  its  actions.  Will  and  understanding  are  one  and  the  same 
thing  ;  and  volitions  are  only  affirmations  or  negations,  each  of  which 
belongs  to  the  essence  of  the  idea  affirmed  or  denied.  This  subtle 
opinion  is  also  adopted  by  Malebranche,  Cudworth,  and  Fichte. 

Spinoza's  moral  system  is  as  rigidly  deduced  from  premises  as  his 
metaphysical.  Most  men  who  have  written  on  moral  subjects,  he 
says,  have  treated  man  as  something  out  of  nature,  as  a  kind  of 
'  imperium  in  imperio,'  rather  than  as  a  part  of  the  general  order. 
They  have  conceived  him  to  enjoy  a  power  of  disturbing  that  order 
by  his  own  determination,  and  ascribed  his  weakness  and  inconstancy 
not  to  the  necessary  laws  of  the  system,  but  to  some  strange  defect  in 
himself,  which  they  cease  not  to  lament,  deride,  or  execrate.  But  the 
acts  of  mankind,  and  the  passions  from  which  they  proceed,  are  in 
reality  but  links  in  the  series,  and  proceed  in  harmony  with  the  com- 
mon laws  of  universal  nature.  Men  finding  many  things  in  themselves 
and  in  nature,  serving  as  means  to  a  certain  good,  which  things  they 
know  to  have  not  been  provided  by  themselves,  have  believed  that 
some  one  has  provided  them,  arguing  by  analogy  of  the  means  which 
they  in  other  instances  employ  themselves.  Hence  they  have  imagined 
a  variety  of  gods,  and  these  gods  they  suppose  to  consult  the  good  of 
men  in  order  to  be  worshipped  by  them,  and  have  devised  every 
means  of  superstitious  devotion  to  ensure  the  favour  of  these  divinities. 
Finding  also  in  the  midst  of  so  many  beneficial  things  in  nature  not  a 
few  of  an  opposite  effect,  they  have  ascribed  them  to  the  anger  of  the 
gods  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  men  to  worship  them.  Nor  has  the 
experience  of  calamities  falling  alike  on  the  pious  and  impious  cured 
them  of  this  belief ;  they  choose  rather  to  acknowledge  their  ignorance 
why  good  and  evil  are  thus  distributed,  than  give  up  their  favourite 
theory.  But  all  things  occur  by  eternal  necessity.  Moreover  were 
God  to  act  for  an  end,  he  must  desire  something  which  he  wants ;  for 
it  is  acknowledged  by  theologians  that  he  acts  for  his  own  sake  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  things  created. 

Men  having  thought  that  all  things  were  created  for  them,  have 
invented  names  to  distinguish  that  as  good  which  tends  to  their 
benefit ;  and  believing  themselves  free,  have  got  the  notions  of  right 
and  wrong,  praise  and  dispraise.  And  when  they  can  easily  apprehend 
the  relations  of  things,  they  call  them  well  ordered,  if  not,  ill  ordered; 
as  if  order  were  anything  except  in  regard  to  our  imagination  of  it. 

We  are  said  to  act  when  anything  takes  place  within  us,  or  without 
us,  for  which  we  are  au  adequate  cause ;  that  is,  when  it  may  be 
explained  by  means  of  our  own  nature  alone.  We  are  acted  upon 
when  anything  takes  place  within  us  which  cannot  wholly  be 
explained  by  our  own  nature.  Passions  are  the  affections  of  the  body, 
which  increase  or  diminish  its  power  of  action,  aud  they  are  also  the 
ideas  of  those  affections.  Neither  the  body  can  determine  the  mind 
to  thinking,  nor  can  the  mind  determine  the  body  to  rest  or  motion. 
For  all  that  takes  place  in  body  must  be  caused  by  God,  considered 
under  his  attribute  of  extension,  and  all  that  takes  place  in  mind  must 
be  caused  by  God,  considered  under  his  attribute  of  thought.  The 
mind  and  the  body  are  but  one  thing  considered  under  different  attri- 
butes ;  the  order  of  action  and  passion  in  the  body  being  the  same  in 
nature  with  that  of  action  and  passion  in  the  mind.  But  men,  though 
ignorant  how  far  the  natural  powers  of  body  reach,  ascribe  its  opera- 
tions to  the  determination  of  the  mind,  veiling  their  ignorance  in 
specious  words.  For  if  they  allege  that  the  body  cannot  act  without 
the  mind,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  mind  cannot  think  till  impelled 
by  the  body,  nor  are  all  the  volitions  of  the  mind  anything  else  than 
its  appetites,  which  are  modified  by  the  body. 

All  things  endeavour  to  continue  in  their  actual  being,  this  endea- 
vour being  nothing  else  than  their  essence,  which  causes  them  to  be 
until  some  exterior  cause  destroys  their  being.  The  mind  is  conscious 
of  its  own  endeavour  to  continue  as  it  is,  which  is,  in  other  words, 
the  appetite  that  seeks  self-preservation  ;  what  the  mind  is  thus 
conscious  of  seeking,  it  judges  to  be  good,  aud  not  inversely.  Many 
things  increase  or  diminish  the  power  of  action  in  the  body,  and  all 
such  things  have  a  corresponding  effect  on  the  power  of  thinking  in 
the  mind.  Thus  it  undergoes  many  changes,  and  passes  through 
different  stages  of  more  or  less  perfect  pov^er  of  thinking.  Joy  is  the 
name  of  a  passion,  in  which  the  mind  passes  to  a  greater  perfection  or 
power  of  thinking  ;  grief,  one  in  which  it  passes  to  a  less.  From  these 
two  passions,  and  from  desire,  Spinoza  deduces  all  the  rest  of  the 
passions  in  a  curious  but  questionable  manner. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Spinoza's  celebrated  system ;  a  system 
which  has  excited  so  much  odium  as  to  have  become  synonymous 
with  atheism.  We  have  pointed  out  the  source  of  this  error  ;  but  we 
cannot  refrain  from  adding  the  testimony  of  the  pious  Schleiermacher 
to  his  religious  earnestness,    "  Offer  up  with  me,"  he  exclaims,  "  with 


reverence  a  lock  of  hair  to  the  manes  of  the  holy  but  repudiated 
Spinoza  1  The  great  spirit  of  the  world  penetrated  him ;  the  Infinite 
was  his  beginning  and  his  end ;  the  universe  his  only  and  eternal  love. 
He  was  filled  with  religion  and  religious  feeling;  and  therefore  is  it 
that  he  stands  alone,  unapproachable,  the  master  in  his  art,  but  elevated 
above  the  profane  world,  without  adherents,  and  without  even  citizen- 
ship." ('Rede  iiber  die  Religion,' p.  47.)  Gothe  thus  speaks:  "The 
mind  that  wrought  so  powerfully  on  mine,  and  had  so  great  an  influ- 
ence on  the  whole  frame  of  my  opinions,  was  Spinoza's.  After  I  had 
looked  round  the  world  in  vain  for  means  of  shaping  my  strauge  moral 
being,  I  fell  at  length  on  the  '  Ethics  '  of  this  man.  What  I  read  in 
this  work — what  I  thought  I  read  in  it — I  can  give  no  account  of ; 
enough  that  I  found  there  a  calm  to  my  passions;  it  seemed  to  open 
to  me  a  wide  and  free  view  over  the  sensuous  and  moral  world.  But 
what  particularly  riveted  me  was  the  boundless  disinterestedness  that 
beamed  forth  from  every  sentence.  The  all  equalising  serenity  of 
Spinoza  contrasted  with  my  all-agitating  vehemence;  his  mathematical 
precision,  with  my  poetical  way  of  feeling  and  representing."  ('  Dich- 
tung  und  Wahrheit,'  xiv.) 

These  testimonies  from  such  unquestionable  sources  will  not  be 
without  benefit  in  directing  men  to  look  calmly  into  Spiuoza,  and 
meditate  upon  him.  The  student  will  derive  great  help  from  Boulain- 
villiers's  'Refutation  de  Spinoza,'  Bruxelles,  1731,  in  which  the 
doctrines  are  popularised  and  divested  of  their  mathematical  pre- 
cision, which  repels  many  readers ;  also  from  Jacobi's  '  Briefwechsel 
mit  Mendelssohn,'  Breslau,  1789;  and  from  Hallam's  'History  of 
the  Literature  of  Europe,'  vol.  iv.,  pp.  243-63. 

SPIX,  JOHANN  BAPTIST  VON,  was  born  at  Hocbstadt,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Franconia  iu  Bavaria,  on  February  9,  1781,  and  after 
being  educated  at  Bamberg,  was  entered  at  the  theological  seminary  at 
Wurzburg  to  study  divinity.  After  pursuing  this  course  for  two 
years  he  abandoned  divinity  for  medicine,  and  in  1800  received  the 
degree  of  M.D.  He  bad  paid  particular  attention  to  human  and  com- 
parative anatomy,  aud  in  1809  he  was  sent,  at  the  cost  of  the  Bavarian 
government,  to  pursue  his  investigations  in  Paris.  On  his  return  to 
Munich  he  was  admitted  an  associate  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
which,  after  the  issue  in  1811  of  his  'Geschichte  und  Beurtheilung 
aller  Systeme  der  Zoologie,'  made  him  conservator  of  its  natural 
history  museum.  In  1815  he  published  bis  '  Cephalogeuesis,'  in  which 
he  traces  the  head  in  its  development  from  that  of  the  inst  ct  to  that 
of  man,  following  it  through  all  the  various  classes  and  families  of 
animals.  In  1817  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Bavarian  government 
to  accompany  C.  F.  P.  von  Martius  in  the  exploration  of  Brazil.  They 
landed  at  Rio  Janeiro,  traversed  the  provinces  of  San  Paulo  and 
Minas  Geraes,  proceeded  thence  by  land  to  Bahia,  and  through 
Piauhy  to  Maranhao.  They  then  sailed  to  the  province  of  Pari, 
where  Spix  ascended  the  Amazonas  to  the  borders  of  Peru,  while 
Martius  explored  the  Yapura.  On  their  return  they  examined  several 
other  of  the  rivers,  and  reached  the  town  of  Parii  in  June  1820.  The 
health  of  Spix  had  greatly  suffered  from  the  climate  and  the  labour  he 
had  undergone,  but  he  completed  in  1824-25,  with  some  help  from 
other  zoologists,  five  illustrated  works  on  the  apes,  bats,  birds,  and 
reptiles  of  Brazil,  which  contain  much  that  is  new  and  valuable,  but 
with  some  hasty  views  and  incorrect  conclusions  to  be  attributed  to 
his  desire  of  completing  the  works  before  his  death,  which  took  placa 
on  May  13,  1826.  His  papers  relating  to  Brazil  he  bequeathed  to 
Von  Martius,  and  he  left  a  considerable  legacy  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Munich. 

SPOFFORTH,  REGINALD,  a  composer  in  whom  were  united 
much  originality,  and  very  elegant  taste,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
his  art,  was  born  in  1768,  at  Southwell  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  there 
received  his  early  musical  instructions  from  his  uncle,  organist  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  that  place.  Repairing  to  London,  he  took  lessons 
on  the  piano-forte  from  the  celebrated  Steibelt,  and  completed  his 
studies  in  harmony  under  Dr.  Benjamin  Cooke.  It  was  his  fate,  a3 
unhappily  it  has  been  the  fate  of  the  English  musicians  generally,  to 
depend  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  almost  wholly  on  his  practice 
as  a  teacher,  and  he  was  in  considerable  repute  as  a  piano-forte  master. 
As  a  composer,  he  is  now,  and  will  be  hereafter,  known  only  as  a  glee- 
writer.  Two  of  his  earliest  glees  gained,  in  the  year  1793,  the  prize 
gold  medals  given  by  the  Catch-Club.  This  merited  success  estab- 
lished his  reputation,  and  encouraged  him  to  produce  other  works  of 
the  same  kind,  the  best  of  which  were  published  by  himself,  and  most 
of  these  have  taken  their  station  among  the  classical  musical  produc- 
tions of  this  country.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Spofforth  came 
into  the  possession  of  considerable  property,  but  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  independence;  for  his  devotion  to  his  profession  and  his  unrelaxing 
industry  brought  on  a  nervous  disease,  which  terminated  in  paralysis, 
and  in  1827  deprived  music  of  one  of  its  most  ingenious  votaries,  and 
society  of  one  of  its  most  amiable  members. 

SPOHN,  FRIEDRICH  AUGUST  WILHELM,  a  German  philo- 
logist, was  born  May  16,  1792,  at  Dortmund.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Wittemberg,  and  afterwards  went  to  Leipzig,  where  he 
was,  in  1817,  made  professor  extraordinary  of  philosophy,  and  in  1819 
professor  in  ordinary  of  ancient  literature.  He  was  a  scholar  of  the 
greatest  industry,  and  died  at  an  early  age,  January  17,  1824,  worn 
out  by  the  severity  of  his  studies.  He  illustrated  antiquity  by  a 
variety  of  works  in  the  several  departments  of  criticism,  philology, 
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and  geography,  lie  published  an  edition  of  the  'Odyssey,'  with 
valuable  dissertations  prefixed,  entitled  'Do  Agro  Trojano  in  Cat-mi- 
nibus llomeri  descripto,'  Leipzig,  8vo,  1814;  '  Comincnturiua  <le 
extrenul  Odysseco  parto  indo  ii  rhapsod.  ¥  2!»7,  :ovo  reeentioro  orta 
quaua  Homerico,' Leipzig,  1810.  Ho  revised  tbo  text  of  Hesiod  wilh 
great  caro;  the  edition  was  commenced  in  1819,  hut  never  completed. 
In  1817  he  edited  tho  '  Panegyricus '  of  Isocrates ;  and  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life  published  '  Lectiones  Thcocritea).'  He  projected  also 
Annals  of  tho  reign  of  Augustus,  deduced  from  a  chronological 
arrangement  of  the  various  passages  in  Latin  authors  illustrative  of 
this  period. 

As  a  geographer,  he  made  great  additions  to  tho  materials  collected 
by  Bredow.  His  researches  into  the  mythology  of  the  ancients  led 
him  to  study  Egyptian  hieroglyphics ;  somo  remarks  of  his  on  this 
subject  appeared  in  a  German  publication  called  '  Amalthaja.'  In 
1822  he  was  employed  in  examining  and  arranging  the  Egyptian  anti- 
quities brought  to  Berlin  by  Minutoli.  His  untimely  death  arrested 
the  publication  of  his  work  on  hieroglyphics,  which  has  since  been 
edited  by  Seyfl'arth,  of  Berlin,  under  tho  title  '  De  Lingua  et  Literis 
veterum  ^Egyptiorum,  cum  permultis  tabulis  lithographicis  literas 
yEgyptiorutn  turn  vulgari  turn  sacerdotali  ratione  scriptas  explicantibus 
atque  interpretationem  RosottanK  aliaruniqueinscriptionum  et  aliquot 
volumiuum  papyraceorum  in  sepulcris  repertorum  exhibentibus. 
Accedit  Glossnrium  ^Egyptiaoum,'  Leipzig,  1825,  with  a  life  and 
portrait  of  Spohn.  This  work  did  not  however  contribute  very  much 
to  solve  the  difficulties  attending  the  interpretation  of  hieroglyphics. 
There  is  a  life  of  Spohn  in  the  'Zeit-genosseu,  Neue  Reihe,'  heft  xv. 

SPOHR,  LUDWIG,  a  great  German  musician,  was  born  at  See3en, 
in  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  in  the  year  1783.  His  father  was  an 
eminent  physician.  In  early  youth  he  showed  no  signs  of  the  talents 
which  afterwards  distinguished  him,  being  rather  remarkable  for 
apparent  plowness  of  intellect.  Few  particulars  of  his  quiet  and 
uneventful  life  have  been  recorded ;  and  there  is  no  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  genius  for  music  began  to  develope  itself  or  how 
it  was  cultivated.  He  betook  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  the 
violin,  and  obtained  an  engagement  as  chamber  musician  in  the  service 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  In  1804  he  travelled  over  different  parts 
of  Germany,  giving  concerts,  and  acquiring  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  greatest  violinists  of  the  time.  In  1805  he  became  Con- 
cert-master to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha ;  and  while  he  held  this  situa- 
tion, made  various  professional  tours,  during  one  of  winch  he  was 
present  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1814,  where  he  eclipsed  all  his 
rivals.  His  earliest  compositions  consisted  chiefly  of  music  for  his 
own  instrument,  Concertos,  Quartets,  &c.  In  1817  he  travelled  in 
Italy ;  and  after  his  return  from  that  country  became  director  of 
music  at  the  theatre  of  Frankfurt-am-Main.  He  now  turned  his 
attention  to  dramatic  composition;  and,  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
produced  those  fine  Operas,  '  Faust,'  '  Jessonda,'  and  '  Zemira  and 
Azor,'  which  have  become  popular  throughout  Europe. 

When  he  left  Frankfurt-am-Main,  he  became  Maestro  di  Capella 
to  the  Duke  of  Hesse  Cassel  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Cassel, 
where  he  still  lives.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  has  devoted 
himself  principally  to  the  composition  of  sacred  music  :  and  his 
oratorios,  '  The  Last  J udgment,'  '  The  Crucifixion,'  and  '  The  Fall  of 
Babylon,'  are  deservedly  classed  among  the  greatest  works  of  this 
description  which  have  appeared  since  the  days  of  Handel. 

Spohr  has  paid  many  visits  to  England.  The  first,  we  believe,  was 
in  1819,  when  he  came  on  the  invitation  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
of  Loudon;  and  several  of  his  orchestral  pieces  were  performed  at 
their  concerts.  His  oratorios  were  first  made  known  to  the  English 
public  by  their  production  at  the  Norwich  musical  festivals  ;  aud  it 
was  for  one  of  those  great  music-meetings  that  one  of  them,  '  The  Fall 
of  Babylon,'  was  expressly  composed. 

He  is  a  voluminous  composer.  Besides  his  oratorios,  and  his  operas 
on  which  his  permanent  fame  will  chiefly  rest,  he  has  produced  a 
multitude  of  orchestral  symphonies,  concertos,  quartets,  and  other 
instrumental  works,  together  with  numerous  vocal  pieces — cantatas, 
songs,  ballads,  &c,  which  are  popular  throughout  Germany.  Many 
years  ago,  when  he  became  engrossed  by  composition,  he  discontinued 
performing  on  the  violin  ;  but  he  has  left  to  the  lovers  of  that  instru- 
ment a  most  valuable  gift,  in  his  '  Violin-School,'  the  best  aud  most 
complete  work  of  its  class.  He  has  not  lately  produced  any  new 
work  :  and  though  he  enjoys  a  serene  and  happy  old  age,  the  reward 
of  a  well-spent  life,  we  may  regard  his  artistic  career  as  closed.  [Supp.] 

SPON,  JACOB,  the  son  of  Charles  Spon,  an  eminent  French 
physician,  was  born  at  Lyon,  1647,  and  educated  at  Strasburg.  He 
took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Montpellier,  and  returning 
to  his  native  place  in  1669,  studied  medicine  and  archaeology.  In  1673 
he  published  'Recherches  des  Antiquitcs  et  Curiosites  de  la  Ville  de 
Lyon,'  8vo,  and  the  following  year  endeavoured  to  draw  attention 
towards  the  remains  of  antiquity  in  Greece,  by  the  publication  of 
'  Relation  de  l'Etat  Present  de  la  Ville  d'Athenes,  avec  un  Abrege'  de 
son  Histoire  et  de  ses  Antiquites,'  Lyon,  1674,  written  by  the  Pere 
BabiD,  a  Jesuit,  who  had  been  resident  there.  In  1675  he  went  to 
Italy,  and  spent  some  time  at  Rome  studying  ancient  art.  At  Venice 
he  met  with  an  English  traveller,  Sir  George  Wheler,  and  set  out  with 
him  on  a  tour  to  the  East.  Their  route  lay  through  Dalmatia,  the 
Archipelago,  Constantinople,  and  Asia  Minor  :  they  then  visited  Athens 


and  the  Peloponnesus.  From  Negropont  they  net  sail  for  Venice, 
whence  Spon  returned  to  Lyon  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1670.  In 
1078  ho  published  his  '  Travels,'  printed  at  Lyon,  3  vols.  8vo;  reprinted 
Amsterd.,  2  vols.  12mo,  1079.  The  third  volume  contains  inscriptions, 
great  numbors  of  which  relate  to  tho  domi  of  Attica.  In  the  same 
year  he  published  'Miscellanea  cruditae  Antiquitatis,  in  quibus  Mar- 
mora, &c,  Grutero  et  Ursino  iguota  referuntur  ct  illustrantur,'  Lyon, 
folio,  published  in  torn.  4  of  the  'Thesaurus'  of  I'olcuus, and  containing 
much  interesting  matter.  About  this  time,  having  noticed  the  false- 
hood of  Guillet's  account  of  Athens,  published  under  tho  name  of 
La  Guillotidrc,  he  became  engaged  in  ■  controversy  with  hirn,  and 
succeeded  in  exposing  him  as  a  literary  impostor.  (Leake's  'Athens,' 
2nd  ed.,  i.  94,  contains  a  full  account  of  this  matter.)  In  1683  appeared 
a  work  of  his,  entitled  'Recherches  Curieuses  d'Antiquitc,'  Lyon.  He 
continued  to  practise  as  a  physician,  and  published  several  medical 
treatises.  Being  a  Protestant,  he  quitted  Lyon  before  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  went  to  Geneva,  and  thence  to  Vevay, 
where  ho  died  in  great  distress  on  the  25th  of  December  1085.  His 
archaeological  works  are  very  valuable:  his  'Travels'  show  great 
learning,  as  well  as  accuracy  of  observation  ;  and  the  fidelity  of  his 
descriptions  has  been  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  later  travellers, 
and  by  recent  discoveries  at  Athens.  (Dr.  Ross,  '  Die  Acropolis  von 
Athen.')  Spon  and  his  companion  were  among  the  first  European 
travellers  who  visited  the  Parthenon  before  its  destruction  during  the 
siege  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians  in  1687. 

The  '  Biographie  Universelle '  gives  a  list  of  Spoil's  works,  but  omits 
several  which  are  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum. 

(Jdcher,  Allgemeines  Ode.hr -ten- Lexicon.) 

SPONTINI,  GASPARD,  a  celebrated  Italian  dramatic  composer, 
was  born  at  Jesi,  in  the  Roman  States,  in  the  year  1778.  After  study- 
ing the  principles  of  music  under  Padre  Martini  at  Bolozna,  he 
entered,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  the  Conservatory  of  La  Pieta  at  Naples, 
then  a  music  school  of  great  renown.  At  seventeen  he  composed  his 
first  opera,  '  I  Puntigli  delle  Donne,'  which  spread  his  name  over 
Italy,  and  led  to  the  favourable  reception  of  a  long  series  of  dramatic 
productions.  He  visited  Paris  in  1804,  and  from  that  time  became 
much  connected  with  the  music  of  the  French  opera ;  his  principal 
works,  'La  Vestale,'  'Olympia,'  and  'Fernand  Cortez,'  having  been 
composed  for  and  produced  at  the  Acade'mie  Royale  de  Musique.  Of 
these  works,  '  La  Vestale '  acquired  the  greatest  celebrity.  Having 
been  adapted  both  to  the  Italian  and  the  German  stage,  it  was  per- 
formed in  every  great  musical  theatre  in  Europe,  and  for  a  time  had 
almost  as  much  popularity  as  the  works  of  Rossini  himself.  Spontini 
passed  many  years  of  the  latter  period  of  his  life  at  Berlin,  as  director 
of  music  at  the  Prussian  court,  and  held  this  office  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  January  21,  1851. 

SPOTS  WOOD,  (or  SPOTISWOOD,)  JOHN,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  was  born  iu  1565,  in  what  is  now  the  parish  of  Mid-Calder, 
in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  of  which,  and  of  West  Calder,  then 
forming  one  parish,  his  father,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Spotswood  of  Spotswood  in  Berwickshire,  still  subsisting,  wjs  parson. 
The  spelliug  of  the  name  which  we  have  adopted  is  that  given  on  the 
title-page  of  Spotswood's  '  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,'  and  is 
also  that  followed  by  his  contemporaries  Calderwood  and  Martine. 
But  it  is  often  written  Spotiswood  ;  that  is  the  spelling  of  the  writer 
of  tho  biographical  memoir  prefixed  to  the  '  History,'  and  also  in  the 
inscription  on  the  archbishop's  monument.  The  parson  of  Calder 
(whose  father  had  fallen  at  Flodden  Field)  was  soon  after  his  induction 
to  that  benefice  invested  with  the  office  of  superintendent  of  Lothian. 
Merse,  and  Teviotdale  (a  sort  of  bishopric  under  wliat  was  thought  a 
less  odious  name),  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  15S5.  Spotswood's 
mother  was  Beatrix  Crichton,  described  by  the  English  writer  of  his 
Life,  prefixed  to  his  '  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,'  as  "a  grave 
and  a  discreet  matron,  daughter  to  the  laird  of  Lugton,  an  ancient 
baron  of  Scotland." 

Spotswood  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  is 
stated  to  have  "received  his  degrees"  in  his  sixteenth  year.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  Spotswood  was  appointed  to  take  the  place  of  his 
father,  who  was  disabled  by  age  and  infirmities,  a3  parson  of  Calder; 
and  for  several  years  he  confined  himself  mostly  to  the  duties  of  his 
parish.  During  this  period  of  his  life  however,  he  appears  to  have 
been  considered  as  belonging  to  the  ultra-presbyteriau  party,  and  to 
have  gone  along  with  the  majority  of  the  church  in  their  opposition  to 
the  attempts  of  the  government  to  restore  episcopacy.  Calderwood 
seems  to  assert  ('  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,'  p.  369)  that  the 
remarkable  paper  published  by  Bruce,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  1697,  as  his  apology  or  defence  for  refusing  to  subscribe  the 
bond  demanded  from  the  clergy  by  the  king,  engaging  that  they 
would  not  hold  themselves  privileged  to  utter  sedition  or  treason  in 
their  pulpits,  was  written,  or  at  least  revised,  by  Spotswood  ;  "  he 
would  seem,"  says  Calderwood,  "  so  frank  in  the  cause,  that  he  would 
needs  write  it  with  his  own  hand,  and  give  it  a  sharper  edge."  It  is 
in  truth  sharp  aud  also  sly  enough  in  yarious  passages.  Latterly 
however  symptoms  of  a  tendency  to  defection  may  be  detected.  We 
find  him  mentioned  (Calderwood,  p.  394)  as  one  of  twenty-one 
ministers  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  which  met  at  Perth  in 
1597,  to  confer  with  the  king's  commissioners  upon  certain  articles 
propounded  by  his  majesty ;  but,  in  the  notion  of  the  zealous  historian, 
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the acta  and  proceedings  of  that  and  several  subsequent  Assemblies 
"  were  framed  as  best  might  serve  for  advantage  to  the  corrupt  party." 
In  the  Assembly  again,  which  met  at  Burntisland  in  1601,  which,  says 
the  historian,  "  began  with  small  contentment  to  either  party,"  and 
ended,  he  intimates,  in  not  much  more,  Spotswood  was  one  of  twenty- 
five  members  commissioned  to  act  with  the  king's  ministers,  or  any 
nine  of  them,  in  supplying  ministers  to  churches  in  burgh-towns. 
And  perhaps  there  may  bo  other  occasions  on  which  he  is  mentioned 
that  may  have  escaped  us,  for  Calderwood's  large  volume  is  without 
an  index. 

Spotwood's  father  had,  before  becoming  minister  of  Calder,  been 
employed  by  Matthew,  earl  of  Lennox  (afterwards  regent,  and  the 
father  of  Darnley) ;  and  now,  1G01,  when  the  earl's  descendant  Ludo- 
wick  was  sent  on  au  embassy  from  King  James  of  Scotland  to  France, 
Spotswood  was  appointed  to  attend  him  as  his  chaplain.  While  in 
Paris,  according  to  Calderwood,  the  parson  of  Calder  "  made  no 
scruple  to  go  to  mass."  Spotswood  has  himself  given  a  detailed 
account  of  the  embassy  ('  History,'  pp.  465-G),  but  does  not  descend 
to  such  particulars.  He  returned  in  the  duke's  retinue  through 
England,  "  having,  whilo  in  France,"  according  to  his  biographer,  "  so 
discreetly  carried  himself  as  added  much  to  his  reputation,  and  made  it 
appear  that  men  bred  up  in  the  shade  of  learning  might  possibly 
fndure  the  sunshine,  and  when  it  came  to  their  turns  might  carry 
themselves  as  handsomely  abroad  as  they  whose  education  being  in  a 
more  pragmatic  way  usually  undervalue  them."  At  the  last  General 
Assembly  however  Spotswood  was  delated  (or  indicted)  for  his 
attendance  at  mass  whilo  in  France  ;  and  Calderwood  says,  "  he  was 
removed,  notwitstanding  of  the  opposition  of  the  king  and  some 
ministers  ;  many  voting  that  he  should  be  suspended  or  deposed." 
We  should  conjecture  the  word  'removed'  here  to  be  a  misprint  for 
'  reproved.'  "  The  king  and  commissioners,"  it  is  added,  "  packed  it 
up."  There  is  no  hint  of  this  little  affair  either  in  Spotswood  himself 
or  his  biographer. 

When  James  set  out  for  England,  in  April  1603,  Spotswood  was  one 
of  five  Scotch  clergymen  whom  he  appointed  to  attend  him  on  his 
journey,  .along  with  the  Bishops  of  Koss  and  DunkeM,  the  Duke  of 
Lennox  and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  While  his  majesty  was 
at  Burleigh  House,  near  Stamford,  he  received  intelligence  of  the 
death,  at  Paris,  of  James  Bethune,  archbishop  of  Glasgow ;  on  which 
he  immediately  nominated  Spotswood  to  that  see,  which  he  had  never 
hitherto  regarded  as  vacaut,  although  Bethune  had  been  out  of  the 
country  for  many  years,  and  continued  to  adhere  to  the  old  religion  as 
long  as  he  lived.  Spotswood  thus  elevated,  was,  as  he  tells  us  himself, 
immediately  sent  back  to  Scotland  to  attend  the  queen  on  her  journey, 
and  serve  her  for  '  eleemosinar,'  or  almoner.  He  was  also  made  a 
privy  councillor  for  Scotland.  It  is  remarkable  however  that  none  of 
the  Scotch  bishops  were  consecrated  till  1610,  when  Spotswood  and 
the  Bishops  of  Brechin  and  Galloway  were  summoned  to  London  for 
that  purpose,  and,  being  consecrated  at  London  House,  on  the  21st  of 
October,  by  the  Bishops  of  London,  Ely,  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
Rochester,  conveyed  their  new  character  in  the  same  manner  to  their 
brethren  on  their  return  home.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  (Andrews)  would 
have  had  them  be  ordained  first  deacons  and  then  priests  before  their 
ordination  as  bishops,  as  was  in  fact  done  in  the  case  of  Sharp  and 
Leighton,  when  they  were  appointed  to  the  sees  of  St.  Andrews  and 
Glasgow,  after  the  Restoration ;  but  in  the  present  case,  according  to 
the  relation  of  Spotswood  himself,  "  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr. 
Bancroft,  who  was  by,  maintained  that  thereof  there  was  no  necessity, 
seeing,  where  bishops  could  not  be  had,  the  ordination  given  by  the 
presbyters  must  be  esteemed  lawful ;  otherwise  that  it  might  be 
doubted  if  there  were  any  lawful  vocation  in  most  of  the  reformed 
churches."  This  was  applauded  by  the  other  bishops,  and  Andrews 
acquiesced.  Burnet's  account  is  that  Andrews's  objection  was  over- 
ruled by  the  king  himself,  "who  thought  it  went  too  far  towards  the 
unchurching  of  all  those  who  had  no  bishops  among  them."  Neither 
of  the  archbishops  were  appointed  to  officiate  in  the  consecration  of 
Spotswood  and  his  brethren,  to  prevent  its  being  supposed  that  there 
was  any  intention  to  revive  the  old  claims  of  the  sees  of  Canterbury 
and  York  to  a  supremacy  over  the  Scottish  Church ;  this  was  James's 
own  arrangement,  and  the  same  precaution  was  taken  in  the  consecra- 
tion of  Sharp  and  Leighton  in  the  next  age. 

The  next  year  Spotswood  returned  to  London,  bearing  a  letter  or 
petition  from  the  Synod  of  Lothian,  supplicating  the  king  for  a 
General  Assembly,  a  prayer  which  his  majesty  did  not  grant,  and 
which  the  archbishop  probably  did  not  very  earnestly  urge.  "  Return- 
ing from  court,"  writes  Calderwood,  "he  rideth  out  of  Haddington 
when  the  people  were  repairing  to  the  kirk  to  hear  sermon  upon  the 
Lord's  day.  And  it  was  always  the  custom  of  this  profane  bishop  to 
cross  the  ferries  or  to  ride  upon  the  Lord's  day  in  time  of  sermon " 
(p.  487).  ^  The  historian  afterwards  inserts  some  Latin  verses  on  the 
Scotch  bishops,  which,  he  says,  were  spread  in  Edinburgh,  in  January 
1609,  beginning,  'Vina  amat  Andreas,  cum  vino  Glasgua  amorcs' 
(p.  001). 

Spotswood,  as  might  be  expected,  employed  his  best  exertions  in 
re-edifying  and  strengthening  the  ecclesiastical  system,  of  which  he 
had  thus  been  appointed  one  of  the  chief  overseers;  but  the  detail  of 
the  proceedings  in  which  he  bore  a  part  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
histories  of  Scotland  and  of  the  Scottish  Church.    "  At  his  entry  to 


tho  archbishopric  of  Glasgow,"  says  his  biographer,  "  he  found  tho 
revenues  of  it  so  dilapidate,  that  there  was  not  one  hundred  pounds 
sterling  of  yearly  rent  left  to  tempt  to  a  new  sacrilege  ;  but  such  was 
his  care  and  husbandry  for  his  successors,  that  he  greatly  improved  it, 
and  yet  with  so  much  content  to  his  diocese,  that  generally  both  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  the  whole  city  of  Glasgow,  were  as  unwilling 
to  part  with  him  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  place  of  a  tutelar  angel  to 
them."  Yet,  "  part  with  him  they  must,"  as  this  cordial  panegyrist 
proceeds  to  relate;  for  in  June  1615,  on  tho  death  of  Archbishop 
Gladstanes,  Spotswood  was  appointed  to  tho  metropolitan  see  of 
St.  Andrews.  According  to  Calderwood,  "when  he  returned  from 
London  to  Glasgow  on  the  10th  of  that  month,  he  seemed  to  be  alto- 
gether ignorant  who  had  obtained  the  gift  [of  the  vacant  mitre],  till 
one  of  his  servants,  attending  in  Edinburgh  upon  the  king's  patent, 
sent  to  him  advertisement  to  come  in  haste  to  Edinburgh.  When  he 
came,  he  seemed  to  bo  miscontent,  as  desirous  to  stay  still  at  Glas- 
gow ;  but  in  tho  meantime  his  gift  passeth  tho  seals."  He  had  pre- 
viously (in  1609)  been  appointed  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  restore  that  court  to  its  ancient  constitution 
of  a  mixed  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tribunal ;  but  this  design  was  aban- 
doned the  following  year,  on  the  erection  of  the  two  courts  of  High 
Commission,  over  one  of  which  Spotswood  was  appointed  to  preside, 
and  which  were  united  under  his  presidency  on  his  removal  to  St. 
Andrews. 

As  soon  as  he  obtained  the  primacy,  his  biographer  informs  us,  "  he, 
by  his  favour  with  the  king,  procured  three  hundred  pounds  sterling 
of  yearly  rent  (being  by  the  sacrilege  of  former  times  swallowed  up  in 
the  crown  revenues)  to  be  restored  to  his  see ; "  and,  continues  the 
same  authority,  "  all  King  James  his  time  he  lived  in  great  favour 
with  him,  and  was  the  prime  instrument  used  by  him  in  several 
assemblies  for  the  restoring  the  antient  discipline,  and  bringing  that 
church  to  some  degrees  of  uniformity  with  her  sister  church  of 
England.  .  .  .  Nor  was  his  industry  less  for  the  recovery  of  some 
remnants  and  parcels  of  the  church's  patrimony,  which,  although  they 
were  but  as  a  few  crumbs  in  comparison  of  that  which  at  a  full  meal 
sacrilege  had  swallowed,  he  found  to  be  an  hard  province  ;  yet  by  his 
zeal  and  diligence  he  overcame  many  difficulties,  and  so  little  regarded 
his  own  ease,  that,  for  the  effecting  of  this,  and  what  else  conduced  to 
the  recovery  of  that  church  in  patrimony  and  discipline,  they  who 
knew  the  passages  of  his  life  have  computed  that  he  made  no  less  than 
fifty  journeys  from  Scotland  to  London."  Spotswood  was  succeeded 
in  the  see  of  Glasgow  by  Law,  bishop  of  Orkney.  "  Here  it  is  to  be 
observed,"  writes  the  acrimonious  Calderwood,  "  that  Mr.  John  Spots- 
wood  and  Mr.  James  Law,  both  sometime  ministers  within  the  presby- 
tery of  Linlithgow,  two  pretty  foot-ball  men,  are  now  the  only  two 
archbishops  in  Scotland,  and  have  now,  as  we  use  to  say,  the  ball  at 
their  foot.  They  were  both  near  the  point  of  suspension  in  the  purer 
times  for  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath :  now  they  have  power  to 
suspend,  deprive,  imprison,  fine,  or  confine  any  minister  in  Scotland. 
Out  of  preposterous  pity  they  were  spared  then ;  but  now  they  spare 
not  the  least  and  the  most  blameless."  (p.  655.) 

The  same  royal  favour  that  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  James, 
Spotswood  retained  under  the  new  king  Charles  I.,  whom  he  crowned 
in  the  abbey  church  of  Holyrood  on  the  18th  of  June  1633.  The 
writer  of  his  '  Life '  states,  that  besides  procuring  the  revenues  of  the 
priory  of  St.  Andrews,  which  were  then  in  lay  hands,  to  be  added  to 
his  see,  he  prevailed  with  the  king  to  separate  so  much  of  his  diocese 
as  lay  to  the  south  of  the  Forth,  and  to  erect  it  into  the  new  bishopric 
of  Edinburgh.  This  was  in  1633.  Within  two  years  after,  on  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  Spotswood  was  made  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  Scotland. 

He  had  not  yet  attained  this  last  height  of  promotion  when  in  1634 
he  drew  upon  himself  a  storm  of  popular  odium  by  his  conduct  in 
instigating  the  oppressive  proceedings  against  Lord  Balmerino,  who, 
on  the  ground  of  his  having  had  in  his  possession  a  petition,  considered 
to  be  seditious,  which  had  been  drawn  up  with  the  design  of  being 
presented  to  the  king  by  a  number  of  the  opposition  peers,  and  the 
knowledge  of  which  had  been  betrayed  to  the  archbishop,  was  arraigned 
for  the  then  capital  crime  of  leasing-making  (verbal  sedition),  brought 
to  trial  before  the  court  of  justiciary  (in  which  Spotswood's  second 
son,  lord  president  of  the  court  of  session,  sat  as  one  of  the  assessors 
to  the  justice-general),  found  guilty  by  an  intimidated  jury,  condemned 
to  death,  and  only  pardoned  at  last,  after  a  long  imprisonment,  in 
consequence  of  the  government  becoming  afraid  to  permit  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence — much,  it  was  understood,  to  the  disappointment 
of  the  archbishop  and  the  other  prelates.  The  part  that  Spotswood 
took  in  this  business  excited  the  greater  disgust  from  his  notorious 
hereditary  enmity  to  Balmerino,  whose  father  also  had  been  disgraced 
and  destroyed  six-and-twenty  years  before,  chiefly  through  his  manage- 
ment. The  prosecution  of  Lord  Balmerino  contributed  as  much  per- 
haps as  any  other  single  cause  to  produce  the  general  dissatisfaction  in 
Scotland  which  a  few  years  later  broke  out  into  so  wild  a  flame.  It 
was  followed  in  1637  by  the  ill-managed  attempt  to  impose  a  liturgy 
on  the  Scottish  church,  which  was  the  immediate  provocation  of  the 
rebellion  against  the  government.  This  scheme  too  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Spotswood  by  some  of  his  indiscriminating  admirers :  Martine, 
in  his  'Reliquiae  Divi  Andreas' (p.  251),  describes  this  "grave,  sage, 
and  peaceable  prelate,"  as  deserving  "  a  singular  note  and  mark  of 
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honour,"  among  other  things,  "  for  composing  ono  excellent  liturgie." 
But  in  truth,  Spotswood  appears  to  have  been  all  along  disinclined  to 
the  innovation,  though,  possibly,  as  the  project  was  one  upon  which 
Charles  himself  had  set  his  heart,  ho  did  not  openly  oppose  it.  It  was 
pushed  principally  by  Laud,  who  had  formed  a  party  among  tho 
younger  Scottish  bishops;  and  tho  new  liturgy  and  book  of  canons 
wore  compiled  by  three  or  four  members  of  this  party,  whose  adher- 
ence to  the  English  primate  had  for  some  timo  thrown  them  into 
opposition  to  the  head  of  their  own  church.  Spotswood,  who  vjap 
constitutionally  of  a  temporising  disposition,  and  could  gain  nothing 
by  any  disturbance  of  the  established  state  of  things,  did  what  he 
could  to  check  the  precipitation  of  these  zealots,  and,  in  recommending 
delay  and  caution,  is  believed  to  have  entertained  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  prevent  the  perilous  experiment  altogether,  liut  of  course  he 
shared  with  the  rest  in  the  destruction  brought  upon  their  whole  order 
by  its  failure.  Deposed  from  his  'pretended'  office  of  a  bishop, 
declared  infamous,  and  excommunicated  by  the  famous  Assembly 
which  met  at  Glasgow  in  November  1038,  he  fled  to  England,  "  where," 
says  his  biographer,  "age  and  grief,  with  a  sad  soul  in  a  crazy  body, 
had  so  distempered  him,  that  he  was  driven  to  take  harbour  in  New- 
castle, till  by  some  rest,  and  the  care  of  his  physicians,  he  had  recovered 
so  much  strength  as  brought  him  to  London."  Laiug,  in  his  '  History 
of  Scotland '  (iii.  154),  says — we  do  not  know  upon  what  authority — 
that  he  now  "  resigned  the  seals  for  a  pecuniary  consideration  :  " — if 
so,  the  money  was  probably  all  he  had  to  subsist  upon.  The  writer 
of  his  '  Life'  expressly  affirms  that  he  enjoyed  tho  honour  of  tho  chan- 
cellorship "  to  his  death."  But,  however  this  may  be,  he  soon  fell  ill 
again,  and  died  on  the  26th  of  November  (6to  '  Calendas  Decembris ') 
1639.  "  The  manner  of  his  burial,"  concludes  his  biographer,  "by  the 
command  and  care  of  his  religious  king,  was  solemnly  ordered ;  for, 
the  corpse  being  attended  by  many  mourners,  and  at  least  800  torches, 
and  being  brought  near  the  abbey  church  of  Westminster,  the  whole 
nobility  of  England  and  Scotland  then  present  at  court,  with  all  the 
king's  servants  and  many  gentlemen,  came  out  of  their  coaches,  and 
conveyed  the  body  to  the  west  door,  where  it  was  met  by  the  dean 
and  prebendaries  of  that  church  in  their  clerical  habits,  and  buried 
according  to  the  solemn  rites  of  the  English  church,  before  the  exter- 
mination of  decent  Christian  burial  was  come  in  fashion." 

Burnet,  in  his  '  History  of  his  own  Time '  (i.  26),  has  described 
Spotswood  as  "a  prudent  and  mild  man,  but  of  no  great  decency  in 
his  course  of  life;  for,"  he  adds,  in  a  passage  first  printed  in  the 
Oxford  edition  of  1823,  "  he  was  a  frequent  player  at  cards,  and  used 
to  eat  often  in  taverns  ;  besides  that  all  his  livings  were  scandalously 
exposed  to  sale  by  his  servants."  This  version  of  the  gossip  of  the 
day  may  be  taken  as  giving  us  a  tolerably  correct  view  of  the  arch- 
bishop's character.  Like  the  generality  of  the  members  of  the  Scottish 
episcopal  church  in  that  age,  he  appears  to  have  signalised  his  aversion 
and  contempt  for  the  precisianism  of  the  Puritans  by  a  laxity  of 
manners  which  would  now  be  accounted  indecorous  in  a  churchman  ; 
but  those  were  the  days  when  even  the  puritanical  Abbot,  wearing  the 
mitre  of  Canterbury,  was  wont  to  join  in  the  diversion  of  the  chase; 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  Spotswood  led  in  any  respect  an  actually 
immoral  life;  on  the  contrary,  writers  of  his  own  party  warmly 
eulogise  the  piety  and  simplicity  with  which  he  demeaned  himself. 
"  In  his  life,''  says  his  biographer ;  "  he  had  set  so  severe  a  watch  upon 
himself,  that  his  conversation  was  without  reproof,  even  in  those  times 
when  the  good  name  of  every  clergyman  was  set  at  a  rate,  as  formerly 
were  the  heads  of  wolves."  He  was  no  doubt  an  ambitious  man ;  and 
he  was  probably  chargeable  with  the  carelessness  as  to  money  matters, 
and  something  of  the  unscrupulousness  in  other  respects,  which  are 
the  frequent  concomitants  of  political  ambition.  Of  the  superiority 
of  his  general  talents,  or  at  least  of  the  skill  with  which  he  turned 
undoubted  talents  to  account,  his  success  in  the  world  may  be  taken 
as  a  sufficient  evidence ;  of  his  learning  and  literary  abilities  we  have 
a  sample  in  his  '  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  year 
203  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  VI.,'  a  folio  volume  of  about  550 
closely  printed  pages,  published  at  London  in  1655.  It  was  under- 
taken, we  are  told,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  King  James,  and 
it  is  dedicated  by  the  author  to  Charles  I.  in  an  epistle  dated  "  from 
the  place  of  my  peregrination,  15th  November,  1639."  This  would  be 
only  eleven  days  before  the  archbishop's  death,  according  to  the 
common  account ;  yet  the  dedication,  which  extends  to  three  pages, 
contains  no  allusion  either  to  the  illness  or  the  exile  of  the  writer.  On 
the  contrary,  he  speaks  throughout  as  if  he  were  still  in  Scotland.  All 
but  the  first  120  pages  of  this  work,  which  bring  down  the  history  of 
the  Scottish  Church  to  the  Reformation,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
narrative  of  a  contemporary;  and  it  contains  some  details  not  else- 
where to  be  found :  but  its  chief  value  consists  in  its  giving  us  the 
views  of  public  events  entertained  by  one  of  the  principal  actors  ;  and 
in  this  way  even  its  suppressions  and  perversions  of  facts  are  not 
without  interest.  It  is  written  in  a  clear  enough  but  in  a  poor  and 
unimpressive  style.  Spotswood's  biographer  says  that  he  had  heard  of 
no  other  works  which  he  had  left  behind  him  ;  but  Martine,  in  his 
notice  of  him  in  the  '  Reliquiae,'  attributes  to  him  likewise  "a  like  tract, 
in  good  and  refined  Latin,  called  Refutatio  Libelli  de  Regimine 
Kcclesiae  Scoticanaj,  dedicated  to  King  Charles  L,  a  learned  and  elo- 
quent piece,  pitifully  refuted  by  Mr.  David  Calderwood,  under  the 
name  of  Dido  Clavius." 


By  his  wife  "  Rachael  Lindsay,  daughter  to  David  Lindsay,  bishop  of 
Ross,  of  the  house  of  Edzull,  an  honourable  family  in  Scotland,"  Arch- 
bishop Spotswood  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Of  the  client,  Sir 
John  Spotswood,  his  father's  biographer,  writing  in  1655,  say*  that 
he  was  then  alive,  "  though  not  in  a  plentiful,  yet  in  a  contented 
condition,  not  any  way  east  down  or  ashamed  of  his  suffering*,  hut 
comforting  himself  rather,  that,  in  thifl  general  ruin  brought  upon  his 
country,  he  hath  kept  his  conscience  free,  though  his  estate  hath 
suffered."  These  are  like  the  expressions  of  a  man  speaking  of  him- 
self, and  would  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  Sir  John  Spotswood  was 
the  writer  of  this  sketch  of  his  father's  life,  and  tho  editor  of  his 
'  History.'  Tho  archbishop's  second  son,  Sir  Robert  Spotswood,  after 
haviug  been  made  a  lord  of  session  by  James  VI.,  and  lord  president 
of  that  court  by  King  Charles,  wus  removed  from  the  bench  by  the 
Covenanters  in  1641,  and  in  January  1646,  after  the  defeat  of  Mont- 
rose at  rhiliphaugh,  was  executed  at  St.  Andrews,  along  with  other 
adherents  of  that  royalist  general.  A  son  of  one  of  these  brothers  was 
also  put  to  death  at  Edinburgh,  in  March  1650,  a  few  days  after  the 
execution  of  Montrose.  The  archbishop's  daughter  was  married  to 
Sir  William  Sinclair  of  RoBslyn. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  his  residence  at  St.  Andrews,  Archbishop 
Spotswood  has  left  a  memorial  of  his  taste  in  the  church  of  the  parish 
of  Dairsie,  "which,"  his  biographer  tells  us,  "he  publicly  at  his  own 
charges  built,  and  adorned  .  .  .  after  the  English  form  ;  adding  that 
"  if  the  boisterous  hand  of  a  mad  reformation  hath  not  disordered  " 
it,  it  "  is  at  this  time  one  of  the  beautifullest  littlo  pieces  of  church- 
work  that  is  left  to  that  now  unhappy  country."  The  church  still 
stands,  though  disfigured  in  the  interior,  and  stripped  of  whatever 
decoration  it  had  that  could  be  torn  down  without  pulling  the  build- 
ing to  pieces.  There  is  a  view  of  it,  and  also  of  a  house  (now,  we 
believe,  entirely  demolished)  built  by  the  archbishop  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  church,  in  the  last  edition  of  Sir  Robert  Sibbald's 
'  History  of  Fife  and  Kinross,'  8vo,  Cupar-Fife,  1803.  Spotswood  had 
purchased  the  estate  of  Dairsie. 

SPRAGGE,  SIR  EDWARD,  was  a  distinguished  commander  in  the 
naval  battles  between  the  English  and  Dutch  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  Of  his  parentage,  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  early  life,  there  are  no  records.  He  fought  as  a  captain 
in  the  battle  between  the  English  and  Dutch,  on  the  3rd  of  June  1665, 
and  for  his  gallantry  on  that  occasion  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. He  was  engaged  in  the  four  days'  battle  which  took  place  in 
June  1666,  and  also  in  the  following  one  of  July  24th.  When  Van 
Tromp  sailed  up  the  Thames  in  1667  he  defended  Sheerness,  which 
however,  from  the  weak  state  of  the  garrison,  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon.  He  afterwards  collected  a  few  frigates  and  fire-ships,  and 
when  the  Dutch  admiral  Van  Nes  sailed  up  the  Thames,  Spragge 
engaged  him,  burnt  some  of  his  ships,  and  chased  him  out  of  the  river 
In  1671  Sir  Edward  Spragge  fought  agaiust  the  Algerines,  burnt  several 
of  their  vessels,  and  did  considerable  damage  to  the  castles  and  towns 
on  the  coast  of  Algiers.  In  the  battle  of  Solebay,  May  28,  1672,  he 
sunk  a  Dutch  ship  of  60  guns.  In  1673  he  was  made  admiral  of  the 
blue,  and  on  the  2Sth  of  May  in  that  year  another  fight  took  place,  in 
which  Spragge  and  Van  Tromp  were  compelled  to  change  their  ships 
two  or  three  times  in  consequence  of  the  damage  done  to  them.  On 
the  4th  of  June  he  fought  Van  Tromp  again,  and  the  two  admirals 
were  once  more  compelled  to  leave  their  shattered  vessels.  On  the 
11th  of  August  another  similar  contest  took  place  between  them, 
when  Spragge,  passing  in  a  boat  from  the  battered  St.  George  to  the 
Royal  Charles,  was  drowned,  a  shot  having  struck  and  sunk  the  boat. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Sir  Edward  Spragge  has  been 
highly  praised  by  his  contemporaries,  not  only  for  his  courage  and 
skill  as  a  commander,  but  for  his  gentlemanly  manners  and  amiable 
disposition. 

SPRANGER,  BARTOLOM^EUS,  a  great  mannerist,  but  a  cele- 
brated painter  in  his  time,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1546.  His  father 
was  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  after  he  had  received  instruction  from 
several  masters  at  Antwerp  he  visited  Paris  and  Italy,  where  at  Milan 
he  placed  himself  with  Bernardo  Gatti,  called  Soiaro.  From  Milan  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  found  a  patron  in  the  Cardinal  Farnese,  who 
introduced  him  to  Pope  Pius  V.,  who  commissioned  Spranger  to  paint 
him  a  picture  of  the  '  Last  Judgment,'  gave  him  apartments  in  the 
Vatican,  and  appointed  him  his  painter.  This  picture  of  the  '  Last 
Judgment,'  which  contained  about  500  heads,  was  painted  on  a  large 
sheet  of  copper,  and  after  the  death  of  the  pope  it  was  fixed  over  his 
tomb  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  but  must  have  been  long 
siuce  removed. 

In  1575  Spranger  left  Rome  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Empero* 
Maximilian  II.,  at  Vienna,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by 
John  of  Bologna.  After  the  death  of  Maximilian  he  remained  in  the 
service  of  Rudolph  II.,  who  ennobled  him  in  15S8.  He  visited  his 
native  place  in  1602,  after  an  absence  of  thirty -seven  years,  and  was 
treated  with  great  distinction  by  his  countrymen.  He  returned  again 
to  Prague,  and  died  there  about  1625,  according  to  Von  MecheL  There 
are  many  pieces  by  Spranger  in  the  gallery  of  Vienna,  and  in  other 
German  collections.  He  painted  with  facility,  but  his  figures  are 
heavy,  gross,  and  distorted ;  he  was  fond  of  allegorical  and  mytho- 
logical subjects,  which  were  utterly  unfit  for  his  style. 

SPRAT,  THOMAS,  was  born  in  1636,  at  Fallaton  in  Devonshire, 
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He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  educated  at  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  of  which  foundation  he  became  fellow.  He  took  the  degree 
of  M.A.  in  1657.  In  1659  he  published  a  poem  on  the' Death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,'  and  another,  '  The  Plague  of  Athens.'  Having  been 
ordained  after  the  Restoration,  he  was  made  chaplain,  first  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  assisted  in  writing 
'The  Rehearsal,'  and  afterwards  to  the  king.  At  this  time  he  was 
made  one  of  the  original  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  16C7  pub- 
lished its  history.  In  1668  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Westminster, 
in  1683  dean  of  Westminster,  and  in  1684  bishop  of  Rochester.  In 
return  for  these  marks  of  royal  favour,  Sprat  in  1685  published  a 
history  of  the  Rye-House  plot,  entitled  '  A  true  Account  and  Declara- 
tion of  the  horrid  Conspiracy  against  the  late  King,  his  present 
Majesty,  and  the  present  Government;'  but  he  repented  of  having 
written  this  work,  and  when  requested  by  James,  after  Monmouth's 
execution,  to  add  a  second  part,  he  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the 
lives  of  many  innocent  persons  would  be  endangered  thereby.  (See 
his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  written  in  168D,  printed  in  1711.  4to.) 
In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
ecclesiastical  affairs  :  he  voted  in  this  office  for  the  acquittal  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  ;  and  in  1688,  though  he  had  himself  acknowledged 
the  king's  declaration  of  Toleration,  he  refused  to  take  part  in  any 
proceedings  against  the  disobedient  clergy,  and  withdrew  from  the 
commission.  On  the  abdication  of  James,  Sprat  was  one  of  those 
who  in  the  convention  held  on  that  occasion  proposed  the  appointment 
of  a  regent ;  but  after  the  settlement  of  this  question  he  did  not 
refuse  allegiance  to  William.  In  1692  an  attempt  was  made  to 
implicate  the  bishop  in  a  pretended  plot  for  restoring  James,  his 
signature  having  been  fraudulently  obtained  by  two  men  of  infamous 
character,  Robert  Young  and  Stephen  Blackhead.  He  succeeded  after 
some  little  time  in  triumphantly  establishing  his  innocence  and  the 
villany  of  his  accusers.  From  this  time  till  his  death — May  20,  1713, 
at  Bromley  in  Kent — he  lived  undisturbed  by  any  political  troubles. 
His  property  was  bequeathed  to  his  son  Thomas  Sprat,  archdeacon  of 
Rochester. 

Burnet,  who  appears  to  have  viewed  Sprat  with  the  jealous  eye  of 
a  rival,  speaks,  after  his  manner,  slightingly  of  his  moral  character ; 
but  his  conduct  on  many  occasions  shows  an  integrity  superior  to  the 
feelings  of  personal  gratitude  towards  the  king.  There  is  a  list  of  his 
works  in  Wood's  '  Athenre  Oxon.,'  among  which  is  a  brief  '  Life  of 
Cowley  ' — of  no  great  merit,  but  which  is  the  basis  of  all  the  subse- 
quent lives  of  the  poet — and  some  sermons  and  letters.  There  is  also 
a  letter  of  his  among  the  Lansdowne  Manuscripts,  British  Museum. 
His  prose  style  is  remarkable  for  choiceness  of  expression  and  beauty 
of  structure  :  he  is  styled  by  Wood  a  commanding  and  eloquent 
preacher,  and  this  praise  is  confirmed  by  Burnet.  He  wrote  a  few 
short  poems,  in  the  manner  and  with  all  the  faults  of  the  school  of 
Cowley.  The  longest  of  them,  '  The  Plague  of  Athens,'  is,  to  borrow 
Sprat's  own  words  in  the  dedication  of  it,  "  an  example  how  much  a 
noble  subject  is  changed  and  disfigured  by  an  ill  hand."  (See  '  Some 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in 
God  Thomas  Sprat,  D.D., — with  a  true  copy  of  his  Last  Will  and 
Testament,'  London,  printed  for  E.  Curll,  1715  ;  and  Johnson's  '  Lives 
of  the  Poets.') 

SPRENGEL,  CURT,  one  of  the  most  learned  physicians  and 
botanists  of  the  last  and  present  century,  was  born  on  the  3rd  of 
August  1766,  at  Bolderkow  in  Pomerania,  where  his  father  was  a 
clergyman.  His  early  studies  were  entirely  directed  by  his  father, 
and  he  is  represented  at  the  age  of  fourteen  as  being  conversant  not 
only  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  and  some  modern  languages, 
but  to  have  made  considerable  progress  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  Nor 
was  his  attention  confined  to  languages,  for  at  this  age  he  published  a 
little  work  on  botany,  in  a  series  of  letters,  entitled  '  Botany  for 
Ladies.'  In  1784  he  commenced  his  studies  at  Halle,  and  devoted 
himself  to  both  theology  and  medicine ;  but  he  soon  gave  up  the 
former  for  the  latter.  In  1787  he  took  his  degree  in  Medicine,  and  on 
this  occasion  presented  as  his  thesis  a  paper  entitled  '  Rudimenta 
Nosologise  Dynamicae.' 

During  his  medical  studies  he  kept  up  his  acquaintance  with  the 
ancient  languages,  and  extended  his  knowledge  of  those  of  the  east, 
and  was  thus  remarkably  qualified  for  the  study  of  the  history  of 
medicine.  To  this  department  he  applied  himself,  and  in  1789  was 
appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  medicine  in  the  University  of 
Halle.  In  1795  he  was  made  ordinary  professor  of  the  same  depart- 
ment. Although  his  application  to  the  study  of  medicine  was  great, 
and  he  had  already  commenced  his  work  on  the  '  History  of  Medicine,* 
and  had  published  his  '  Manual  of  Pathology,'  he  yet  found  time  to 
cultivate  his  acquaintance  with  plants,  and  in  1 797  was  appointed 
professor  of  botany.  To  this  department  he  applied  the  same  learning 
that  he  had  done  to  medicine,  and  his  prolific  pen  furnished  the  most 
complete  history  of  botany  extant. 

Through  his  works  he  became  celebrated  throughout  his  Dative 
country,  and  was  called  upon  to  fill  very  important  chairs.  In  1803 
he  was  invited  to  Marburg  to  fill  the  chair  vacated  by  Baldinger;  in 
1809  to  Dorpat;  and  on  the  death  of  Willdenow  in  1812  he  was  invited 
to  occupy  his  place  at  Berlin.  All  of  these  he  refused,  and  remained 
his  whole  life  at  Halle.  The  fame  of  his  learning  however  was  not 
confined  to  Germany;  almost  every  country  in  Europe  sought  to 


confer  honours  upon  him.  Upwards  of  seventy  learned  societies  and 
academies  sent  him  their  honorary  diplomas,  and  many  kings  con- 
ferred upon  him  their  orders  of  distinction.  These  however  were 
objects  at  which  he  never  aimed,  and  which  he  never  allowed  to  divert 
him  from  his  favourite  studies.  He  was  one  of  the  most  industrious 
and  learned  men  of  his  age ;  but  whilst  his  great  learning  enabled  him 
to  become  perfectly  conversant  with  what  had  been  done  by  previous 
writers,  he  did  not  neglect  to  observe  for  himself,  and  add  the  fruit  of 
Inba  own  experience  to  that  which  had  been  previously  produced. 

The  early  part  of  Sprongel's  life  seems  to  have  been  more  particu- 
larly directed  to  medicine.  In  1788  he  published  a  defence  of  Galen's 
doctrine  of  fever,  and  in  1798  an  apology  for  Hippocrates.  In  1792 
the  first  part  of  his  '  History  of  Medicine  '  appeared,  and  was  not  com- 
pleted till  1820.  These  works  were  followed  by  smaller  ones  on  various 
departments  of  the  science  of  medicine,  a  complete  view  of  which  was 
given  in  his  '  Institutiones  Medicae,'  a  work  in  six  volumes,  which 
appeared  at  various  intervals  from  1809  to  1816.  In  this  work  the 
whole  field  of  medical  Ecience  is  gone  over,  and  each  department  dis- 
plays the  author's  characteristic  learning.  As  a  botanist  Sprengel 
stands  very  high.  He  had  in  early  life  contracted  a  love  for  botauy, 
and  after  his  appointment  to  the  professorship  of  that  science  in  Halle, 
he  never  ceased,  till  disabled  by  disease,  contributing  important 
additions  to  its  literature.  In  1798  he  published  his  '  Antiquitates 
Botanica;,'  which  was  followed  in  1808  by  his  '  Historia  Rei  Herbaria?.' 
In  these  works  he  has  brought  his  knowledge  of  ancient  languages  to 
bear  upon  the  illustration  of  botany  in  the  earliest  times,  and  in  the 
latter  work  the  history  of  the  scieuce  is  brought  down  to  the  period  at 
which  it  was  written.  To  descriptive  botany  he  made  great  additions, 
especially  in  the  'Flora  Halensis,'  published  in  1806,  and  subsequent 
editions.  These  works  were  illustrated  by  many  plates  from  his  own 
pencil.  Besides  these  he  has  published  many  other  papers  in  this 
department  of  botany.  He  took  a  part  with  Schultes  in  preparing  an 
edition  of  the  '  Systema  Vegetabilium  '  of  Linnaeus,  and  subsequently, 
in  1824,  published  an  edition  of  that  work  himself,  with  an  appendix. 
He  also  described  a  part  of  the  Brazilian  plants,  collected  by  Sellow, 
in  his  '  Neue  Entdeckungen  im  ganzen  Umfang  der  Pflanzenkunde,' 
published  in  1820.  In  the  systematic  arrangement  of  plants  he 
established  many  improvements,  both  in  the  Linnasan  and  natural 
systems,  the  principal  of  which  are  contained  in  his  works  on  descrip- 
tive botauy.  In  1811  he  published  a  work  on  physiological  and 
descriptive  botany,  entitled  '  Von  dem  Bau  und  der  Natur  der 
Gewachse,'  in  which  he  has  given  the  result  of  the  labours  of  others, 
and  added  maDy  new  observations  of  his  own.  In  1822  he  published 
a  German  translation  of  Theophrastus's  '  Natural  History  of  Plaute,' 
and  in  1829  a  new  edition  of  '  Pediani  Dioscoridis  Anazarbei  de 
Materia  Medica  Libri  v.'  His  last  work  was  an  edition  of  the  '  Genera 
Plantarum  '  of  Linnaeus,  in  1830. 

His  eldest  son  William  was  professor  of  surgery  at  Greifwald,  and 
died  in  1828.    This  loss  affected  the  father  very  severely,  and  he  never 
recovered  the  stroke.    He  was  attacked  by  several  apoplectic  fits,  and  » 
died  in  one  of  these  seizures  on  the  15th  of  March  1833. 

♦SPRUNER,  KARL  VON,  was  born  at  Stuttgardt  in  1803,  but, 
left  an  orphan  early,  resided  with  some  relatives  at  Ingolstadt  and 
Salzburg  till  1814,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  corps  of  cadets  at 
Munich,  where  he  quickly  distinguished  himself  by  his  addiction  to 
historical  and  geographical  studies.  In  1825  he  obtained  his  com- 
mission as  lieutenant,  and  while  in  garrison  at  Munich,  Bamberg,  and 
Wurzburg,  he  prosecuted  his  favourite  researches  with  great  zeal  and 
industry.  His  first  production,  '  Baierns  Gaue '  (the  Country  of 
Bavaria),  appeared  in  a  periodical  work  in  1831.  His  next  was  pub- 
lished at  Bamberg  in  1833,  'Gaukarte  der  Herzogthums  Ostfranken ' 
(District  Map  of  the  Duchy  of  East  Franconia).  In  1837  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  his  most  important  work,  the  '  Historisch- 
geographische  Handatlas,'  completed  in  three  parts,  on  118  sheets,  in 
1852,  and  of  which  a  second  edition  was  commenced  in  1853.  It 
gives  a  most  laborious  and  carefully  prepared  comparative  abstract  of 
the  history  of  Europe  and  Asia,  affording  assistance  of  the  greatest 
utility  to  every  historical  student,  and  its  merit  has  been  recognised 
throughout  the  educated  world.  This  important  work  however  did  not 
occupy  all  his  time  ;  in  1838  he  published  an  '  Historischer  Atlas  von 
Baiern,'  and  also  some  handbooks  for  travellers  in  the  district  of  the 
Main,  and  in  the  mountain  region  of  Lower  Franconia.  His  '  Tabellen 
zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen  staaten '  (Historical  Tables  of  the  German 
States),  commenced  in  1846,  was  brought  to  a  premature  termination 
in  1848  through  unfavourable  circumstances.  His  labours  had  pro- 
cured him  in  1843  the  degree  of  Doctor  from  the  university  of 
Erlangen;  in  1842  he  was  chosen  corresponding  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Munich  ;  and  in  1853  actual  member. 

Spruner  had  for  some  time  been  patronised  by  the  crown-prince 
Maximilian,  who  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  made  him 
a  captaio,  and  placed  him  on  the  staff  in  1851.  In  1852  he  was  fur- 
ther advanced  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  employed  by  the  King  of 
Bavaria  on  special  commissions,  among  which  may  be  named  a  com- 
prehensive historical  chart  of  Bavaria,  and  a  comparative  historical 
chart  of  Europe.  To  him  has  also  been  confided  the  instruction  of 
the  higher  classes  in  the  cadet  corps  in  military  geography.  Spruner 
has  also  endeavoured  to  extend  the  general  usefulness  of  his  researches 
by  publishing  an  abridgement  of  h'»  '  HistnHschen  Handatlas,'  an 
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4  AUgemeinen  historieohen  Sohulatlas,'  and  a  'Leitfaden  zur  Geschiohte 
vou  Baieru  '  (Guide  to  the  History  of  Bavaria),  of  which  a  second 
edition  appeared  in  18513. 

Sl'URI'NNA  VESTRI'TIUS,  a  Roman  poet,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  1'liuy  the  younger,  who  in  ono  of  his  letters  (iii.  1)  (peaks  of  him 
as  one  of  the  most  delightful  persons  that  he  ever  met  with,  aud 
states  that  he  wrute  lyric  poetry  both  in  Latin  and  Greek.  11c;  further 
uddo  that  his  poems  were  distinguished  for  their  extraordinary  sweet- 
ness, elegance,  and  cheerful  spirit.  At  tho  timo  when  Pliny  wroto 
this  letter,  Spurinua  was  seventy-seven  years  old,  and  enjoyed  in  bit 
old  age  the  leisure  and  comforts  which  ho  had  earned  by  a  long  and 
active  life,  during  which  he  had  held  several  oflices,  and  had  also  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  administration  of  the  provinces.  (Compare 
Plin.,  'Bpist.,'  i.  5  ;  ii.  7.) 

There  are  extant  four  odes  bearing  the  natno  of  Spurinna,  which 
however,  as  some  critics  think,  were  written  by  another  person,  as 
they  do  not  possess  those  merits  which  Pliny  assigns  to  tho  poetry  of 
Spurinna.  But  the  whole  letter  in  which  l'liny  speaks  of  the  poet  is 
written  with  such  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  man,  that  nothing 
is  more  natural  than  to  conceive  that  he  greatly  overrated  his  poetical 
powers.  The  odes  wore  first  edited  by  Caspar  Barth,  in  1613,  in  his 
collection  of  4  Poeta)  Latini  Veuatici  et  Bucolici,'  from  an  ancient 
manuscript  in  tho  library  of  Marburg.  They  are  also  contained  in 
Wernsdorf's  '  Poeta)  Latini  Minores,'  iii.,  p.  326,  &c. 

SPURZHEIM,  JOHANN  CASPAR,  was  born  in  1776,  at  Longwich, 
near  Treves.  He  was  educated  in  tho  University  of  Treves,  and  in 
1799  went  to  study  medicine  at  Vienna,  where  lie  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Call,  the  founder  of  the  system  of  phrenology. 
Spurzheim  attended  his  lectures  for  the  following  four  years,  and  then 
associated  himself  with  him  for  the  prosecution  of  his  researches.  In 
1805  they  left  Vienna  and  visited  the  principal  parts  of  Germany, 
France,  Prussia,  and  Denmark,  to  confirm  and  promulgate  their 
doctrine.  In  1807  they  settled  at  Paris,  and  there  first  delivered 
their  joint  courses  of  lectures.  They  pursued  their  subject  together 
till  1813,  when  they  separated  ;  and  Spurzheim,  after  taking  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Vienna,  came  to  this  couutry  aud  continued 
for  three  years,  lecturing  in  many  of  our  principal  towns,  and  actively 
engaged  in  publishing  works  on  phrenology,  aud  in  defending  it 
against  the  severe  criticisms  to  which  it  had  been  subjected.  From 
1817  to  1825  he  resided  and  lectured  at  Paris;  and  when  the  French 
government  prohibited  the  delivery  of  lectures  except  with  special 
permission,  he  returned  to  England.  At  this  visit  he  found  his 
doctrines  entertained  with  much  more  favour  than  during  his  former 
residence  here;  but  he  still  occupied  himself  with  the  greatest  energy 
in  their  promulgation  by  lecturing  in  nearly  all  the  large  towns  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  by  repeated  publications.  In  1832  he  embarked 
on  a  similar  mission  for  America;  aud  in  a  few  months  after  his 
landing,  he  died  at  Boston,  November  10,  1832. 

In  the  article  Gall  we  have  referred  to  the  difference  between  the 
systems  of  Spurzheim  aud  his  preceptor.  The  scientific  reputation 
of  Spurzheitn  must  rest  chiefly  on  his  having  proved  the  fibrous  struc- 
ture of  the  brain,  and  many  other  very  important  facts  in  its  anatomy, 
which,  though  published  in  his  name  jointly  with  that  of  Gall,  were 
certainly  due  to  the  researches  of  Spurzheim  alone.  These  indeed 
have  no  certain  application  in  phrenology  ;  yet  Spurzheim  must  be 
regarded  as  having  exercised  an  important  influence  on  the  progress 
of  that  system.  He  claims  the  merit  of  having  discovered  eight  new 
cerebral  organs,  of  analysing  and  classifying  the  mental  powers,  of 
pointing  out  the  moral  and  religious  relations  of  phrenology,  and  the 
relation  of  natural  language  or  bodily  actions  to  it,  and  of  having  made 
mauy  improvements  iu  the  mode  of  investigating  the  facts  bearing 
upon  it.  Admitting  these  claims  however  to  their  fullest  extent,  the 
scientific  merit  of  Spurzheim  (whether  phrenology  be  true  or  not) 
must  stand  far  below  that  of  Gall.  The  great  influence  which  he  has 
had  in  giving  the  predominant  character  to  the  phrenology  of  the 
present  day  must  be  ascribed  entirely  to  his  power  of  rendering  it  a 
subject  of  popular  study.  For  this  purpose  he  was  admirably  adapted. 
He  was  an  eloquent  lecturer,  and  a  most  agreeable  companion ;  his 
style  both  of  speaking  and  of  writing  was  fluent,  bold,  positive,  and 
unhesitating ;  his  illustrations  were  pointed  aud  amusing ;  his  argu- 
ments, though  very  often  quite  illogical,  were  very  easy  of  apprehension; 
his  conclusions  general  and  indefinite;  and  he  always  treated  his  subject 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  satisfied  his  htarers  of  his  own  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  his  cause,  and  which  was  enough  in  itself  to  carry 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  all  who  were  not  well-disciplined  iu  the 
fallacies  of  science.  That  which  Gall  discovered  and  invented,  but 
could  scarcely  have  taught,  was  by  Spurzheim  made  to  seem  intel- 
ligible to  the  most  ordinary  understanding ;  and  to  him  therefore  must 
be  attributed  the  reputation  of  having  made  phrenology  one  of  the 
most  popular  studies  or  pursuits  of  the  day. 

The  works  of  Spurzhtim  are  very  numerous,  and  most  of  them  are 
generally  known.  A  complete  account  of  them  is  given,  with  his 
Life,  in  the  '  Phrenological  Journal,'  vol.  viii.  A  memoir  of  the  life 
*ud  philosophy  of  Spurzheim  was  published  at  Dublin,  in  IS 33,  by 
Mr.  Carmichael. 

SQUARCIO'NE,  FRANCESCO.  This  painter,  celebrated  for  his 
superior  acquirements,  as  well  as  his  great  school  and  rich  collections 
of  works  of  art,  was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Padua  iu  1391,  aud 


after  performing  many  tours  in  Greece  and  Italy  lived  there  iu  great 
atllucuco  aud  di-.tinctiou  until  his  death  iu  1171.  His  house  was  one 
of  the  chief  attractions  in  Padua.  Ho  was  tho  master  of  Andrea 
Mantegna,  who  lived  some  timo  in  Squarcioue's  house,  and  also  of 
Jacopo  Bellini  and  Marco ZoppO.  From  his  very  numerous  school  (he 
had  137  scholars)  ho  was  called  tho  father  anil  primo  mac-  tro  of 
painters.  Ho  appears  to  have  been  more  engaged  in  (e  tching  than  iu 
practising  tho  art.  He  received  indeed  many  OOnimtttsiom.  but  he 
appears  to  have  entrusted  their  execution  mainly  to  his  scholars. 
The  only  work  at  Padua  known  to  have  been  executed  by  Squarcione 
himself  is  one  painted  for  the  Lazara  family  in  1132,  which  excels 
alike  in  colour,  expression,  and  perspective.  The  celebrated  illus- 
trated Book  of  Anthems  in  tho  church  of  the  Misericordia,  which 
used  to  bo  commonly  ascribed  to  Mantegnn,  is  now  by  competent 
judges  considered  oue  of  the  commissions  of  .Sqiiareiouo  executed  by 
his  numerous  scholar*.  Vasari  terms  him  erroneously  Jacopo  Squar- 
cione.   (Ridolfi,  Vitcde  Pittori  Veneti,  <Lx.) 

SQUIRE,  SAMUEL,  D.D.,  a  learned  prelate  of  the  English  Church, 
and  author  of  various  works,  was  the  son  of  an  apothecary  at  War- 
minster iu  Wiltshire,  where  ho  was  born  iu  17 11.  ile  was  educated 
iu  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  became  early  in  life  chaplain  to 
Dr.  Wynne,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  by  whom  he  was  made  chan- 
cellor of  Wells  aud  archdeacon  of  Bath.  He  was  afterwards  chaplain 
aud  private  secretary  to  the  Duko  of  Newcastle.  In  1750  he  became 
rector  of  St.  Ann's,  Westminster.  He  had  no  other  preferment,  till 
in  1760  he  was  made  dean  of  Bristol,  and  in  1761  bishop  of  St. 
David's.  His  life  was  prosperous,  but  short:  he  died  in  1766,  at  tho 
age  of  fifty-two.  His  principal  published  writings  are — '  An  Enquiry 
into  the  Nature  of  the  English  Constitution;'  '  The  Ancient  History 
of  tho  Hebrews  Vindicated  ;'  two  essays,  1,  '  A  Defence  of  the  Ancient 
Greek  Chronology,'  2,  'An  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Greek 
Language  ;'  an  edition  of  Plutarch's  treati-e  '  On  Isisand  Osiris;'  'An 
Essay  on  the  Balance  of  Civil  Power  in  England;'  'Indifference  for 
Religion  inexcusable;'  and  'Remarks  on  Mr.  Cart's  Specimen  of  his 
General  History  of  England.'  There  is  also  a  Catechism  by  him,  aud 
a  collection  of  sermons  preached  by  him  on  public  occasions.  More 
may  be  read  respecting  him  in  Nichols's  '  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  348. 

STACKHOUSE,  JOHN,  principally  known  as  a  botanist,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  William  Stackhouse,  a  miuister  of  the  Established 
Church,  aud  the  nephew  of  Thomas  Stackhouse,  the  subject  of  the 
following  article.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Oxford,  and  was  made  a 
fellow  of  Exeter  College,  which  he  resigned  in  1763,  and  went  to  live 
at  Bath,  where  he  resided  all  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  employed 
the  leisure  which  au  independent  fortune  gave  him  in  the  pursuit  of 
botany,  aud  made  many  valuable  contributions  to  that  science.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  fellows  of  the  Liuntean  Society.  His  attention 
was  principally  directed  to  the  study  of  Alyce.  In  1801  he  published 
his  '  Nereis  Britaunica,'  in  folio,  a  work  containing  descriptions  in 
Latin  aud  English  of  the  Fuci,  Algw,a,nd  Conferva  growing  in  England, 
and  illustrated  with  coloured  plates.  Many  new  species  of  marine 
Alga:  were  described  iu  this  work,  and  dissections  given  of  some  other 
species.  Of  this  work  a  second  edition  appeared  in  quarto  in  1816  ; 
the  descriptions  are  entirely  in  Latin,  aud  the  plates  uncoloured.  In 
1814  he  published  an  edition  of  Theophrastus  'On  Plants,'  in  2  vols, 
which  was  illustrated  with  plates,  and  contained  a  catalogue  of  the 
plants  of  Theophrastus,  with  a  copious  glossary  and  many  valuable 
notes.  In  1811  he  published  '  Illustrationes  Theophrasti,'  in  which 
the  plants  of  that  author  are  arranged  according  to  the  Linnaean 
system,  and  the  modern  synonyms  are  given.  He  also  published  an 
essay  on  the  Balsam  and  Myrrh  trees,  with  remarks  on  the  notices  of 
them  by  modern  travellers  and  ancient  writers,  especially  Theophrastus 
He  contributed  two  papers  to  the  '  Linnaian  Transactions,'  one  on  the 
Viva  punctata,  the  other  on  the  preparation  of  plants  for  herbaria.  He 
died  at  Bath,  in  November  1819. 

STACKHOUSE,  THOMAS,  a  divine  of  the  English  Church,  and 
one  of  the  first  persons  who  wrote  extensive  works  in  theology  for  the 
booksellers,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  sale  among  the  less  educated 
portions  of  the  population.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  16S1, 
but  of  the  place  of  his  birth,  his  education,  and  early  history,  nothing 
appears  to  be  known.  The  letters  MA.  appear  after  his  name  on  his 
monument,  and  in  the  title-pages  of  some  of  his  books,  but  his  name 
is  not  found  in  the  list  of  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  We 
have  his  own  authority  for  saying  that  he  was  in  early  life  living  at 
Amsterdam,  and  performing  clerical  duties  there,  but  we  look  in  vain 
in  Mr.  Stevens's  work  on  the  English  and  Scottish  churches  in 
Holland  for  any  notice  of  him ;  and  the  first  that  is  known  of  him 
when  in  England  is,  that  he  was  curate  at  Richmond,  as  afterwards  at 
Ealing  and  at  Finchley,  in  all  which  places  he  was  much  respected. 
He  continued  a  curate  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  the  utmost 
preferment  which  he  obtained  was  the  vicarage  of  Benham  in  Berk- 
shire, which  was  given  him  in  1733,  aud  where  he  died  on  the  11th 
of  October,  1752. 

Various  anonymous  tracts  have  been  attributed  to  him,  and  there 
are  others  to  which  his  name  is  affixed  that  are  supposed  to  be  by 
other  writers,  but  none  of  them  are  of  sufficient  importance  to 
require  more  than  this  general  notice.  His  first  publication  was  on  a 
subject  which  continued  ever  after  to  be  a  favourite  one  with  hinj^- 
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the  hardships  of  the  inferior  clergy,  especially  those  in  and  about 
London.  This  appeared  in  the  form  of  'A.  Letter  to  a  Right 
Reverend  Prelate'  in  1722.  In  the  next  year  he  published  'Memoirs 
of  Bishop  Atterbury,'  and  in  1729  appeared  his  '  Complete  Body  of 
Divinity,'  in  a  folio  volume.  He  engaged  at  this  period  in  the  controversy 
with  the  Freethinkers  of  the  time,  and  in  a  manner  to  gain  great 
credit.  In  1731  he  published  '  Reflections  on  the  Nature  and  Property 
of  Language.'  In  1732  he  was  engaged  in  an  acrimonious  dispute 
with  a  bookseller,  for  whom  he  had  engaged  to  write  a  work,  to  be 
published  in  numbers,  entitled  'A  History  of  the  Bible.'  A  full 
account  of  this  affair  is  given  in  Nichols's  '  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  394-398.  The  work  appeared,  and 
forms  two  volumes  in  folio.  It  embraces  the  whole  of  the  Sacred 
History  from  the  beginning  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  with 
maps,  prints,  and  useful  tables.  In  1747  he  published  in  folio  'A 
New  and  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.'  There  aro 
other  published  writings  of  his  not  here  particularly  named.  He 
lived  a  laborious  and  necessitous  life,  and  just  before  his  death  he 
"deplored  his  miserable  condition  in  all  the  keen  expressions  of 
despair  and  bitter  disappointment,"  in  a  poem  published  in  the  year 
of  his  decease,  which  he  entitled  '  Vana  Doctriute  Emolumenta.' 

STAEL,  ANNE  GERMAINE  DE,  born  at  Paris  in  1766,  was  the 
only  child  of  Necker,  the  wealthy  Genevese  banker,  and  afterwards 
minister  of  finance  to  Louis  XVI.  Her  mother,  a  Swiss  lady,  was  a 
woman  of  considerable  acquirements,  and  her  house  was  resorted  to 
by  the  men  of  learning  or  of  wit  who  lived  in  Paris.  Madame  Necker 
began  very  early  to  subject  her  daughter  to  a  systematic  and  laborious 
course  of  study,  until  the  physicians  prescribed  relaxation  as  absolutely 
necessary  for  her  daughter's  health.  Mademoiselle  Necker,  being 
now  left  to  follow  her  own  taste,  applied  herself  to  literary  composi- 
tion, for  which  she  had  a  natural  facility.  Her  first  essays  were  some 
tales  and  plays,  which  were  soon  forgotten.  In  1788  she  published  a 
work  of  higher  pretensions,  '  Lettres  sur  les  Ouvrages  et  le  Caracte-re 
de  J.  J.  Rousseau,'  which  began  to  attract  public  attention.  About 
this  time  she  was  married,  through  her  mother's  management,  to  the 
Baron  of  Stael  Holstein,  the  Swedish  ambassador  at  Paris,  a  nobleman 
of  high  character  and  attainments,  but  disproportionately  older  than 
herself.  This  marriage  however  gave  her  rank  and  independence  ; 
and  when  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  and  her  parents  had  retired 
to  Switzerland,  the  baron's  diplomatic  character  was  a  protection  to 
his  household,  and  Madame  de  Stael  remained  at  Paris  through  the 
first  storms  of  that  period.  Her  warm  imagination  was  at  first  capti- 
vated by  the  bright  prospects  of  a  revolution  which  promised  the 
reform  of  abuses,  but  her  generous  nature  soon  shrunk  from  the  sight 
of  the  more  frightful  abuses  which  took  the  place  of  the  old  ones. 
She  wrote  several  articles  on  the  factious  conduct  of  the  various 
parties,  and  upon  their  total  disregard  of  the  true  meaning  of  liberty. 
Madame  de  Stael  felt  for  the  oppressed,  who  were  at  that  time  the 
nobles,  the  priests,  and  the  royal  family.  She  interested  herself 
especially  for  the  royal  family ;  and  she  even  ventured  to  publish  a 
defence  of  the  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  then  upon  her  trial,  '  Reflexions 
sur  les  Proces  de  la  Reine,'  August  1793.  But  the  triumph  of  the 
terrorists  drove  her  at  last  out  of  Paris,  to  seek  refuge  in  other 
countries. 

After  the  fall  of  the  terrorists  Madame  de  Stael  returned  to  Paris, 
where  she  became  the  leader  of  a  distinguished  ekele  of  literary  men 
and  politicians.  Being  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  something  like 
order  and  individual  security,  she  gave  the  support  of  her  influence  to 
the  existing  government  of  the  executive  directory.  But  that  govern- 
ment, without  morality,  sincerity,  or  dignity,  was  dying  a  natural 
death,  when  Bonaparte,  after  his  return  from  Egypt,  extinguished  it 
by  a  bold  manoeuvre,  and  established  a  military  dictatorship  in  its 
place.  Madame  de  Stael  appears  to  have  disliked  and  mistrusted 
Bonaparte  from  the  first,  and  her  salon  became  the  opposition  club  of 
the  time.  She  is  said  to  have  encouraged  Benjamin  Constant  and 
other  members  of  the  tribunate  in  their  opposition  to  the  projects  of 
law  presented  by  the  executive,  and  to  have  publicly  applauded  them 
for  their  independent  speeches.  When  the  concordat  with  the  pope 
was  under  negociation,  Madame  de  Stael  loudly  expressed  her  disap- 
probation, professing  to  see  in  it  a  new  device  of  Bonaparte's  growing 
tyranny.  About  the  same  time,  beiDg  on  a  visit  to  her  friends  iu 
Switzerland,  she  was  supposed  to  have  encouraged  her  father  to  pub- 
lish his  last  work,  '  Dernieres  Vues  de  Politique  et  de  Finance,'  in 
which  he  descanted  against  the  government  of  a  single  man.  The 
work  was  forbidden  in  France.  At  last  Bonaparte,  first  consul,  sent 
Madame  de  Stael  an  order  to  quit  Paris,  and  not  to  come  within  forty 
leagues  of  it.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Madame  de  Stael,  wealthy  and 
independent,  was  sorely  grieved  at  this  prohibition;  and  she  and  her 
friends  exerted  themselves,  though  in  vain,  to  have  the  order  recalled. 
Konapaite  is  said  to  have  replied,  that  he  left  the  whole  world  open  to 
Madame  de  Stael,  except  Paris,  which  he  reserved  to  himself.  (Thil  au- 
deau  ;  Las  Cases.)  For  Madame  de  Stael  however  the  Ealons  of  Paris 
were  her  own  element ;  she  felt  the  want  of  applause,  and  of  literary 
nud  fashionable  celebrity  ;  for  she  had  as  much  ambition  as  Bonaparte 
himself,  though  of  a  different  and  more  innocuous  kind.  She  went 
first  to  Switzerland,  and  then  travelled  through  Italy,  where  she 
gathered  materials  for  her  '  Corinne,'  which  is  a  poetical  description  of 
Italy  in  the  shape  of  a  novel    The  work  was  much  admirtd :  it  ie 
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eloquent  and  impassioned ;  and  the  authoress  has  sketched  with  great 
truth  many  peculiarities  of  the  Italiau  character  and  habits,  which  had 
been  overlooked,  or  misrepresented  or  caricatured  by  other  travellers. 
Madame  de  Stael  had  already  published  a  novel  in  1803,  entitled 
'  Delphine,'  which,  though  powerfully  written,  is  a  work  of  very  ques- 
tionable morality,  and  she  felt  herself  obliged  to  write  an  apology  for 
it  in  her  '  lidflcxions  sur  le  But  moral  de  Delphine.'  'Corinne'  dis- 
plays a  purer  morality,  and  produces  a  much  more  elevating  impression 
on  the  mind.  As  a  work  of  fiction  however  it  is  decidedly  weak  :  the 
plot  is  defective  in  arrangement,  and  deficient  in  dramatic  power. 
The  authoress  has  endeavoured  to  embody  in  some  of  her  characters 
the  national  characters  of  their  respective  countries  ;  she  has  succeeded 
in  some,  and  has  certainly  failed  iu  others.  But  as  a  descriptive  work, 
a  work  of  glowing  and  impassioned  eloquence,  on  some  of  the  most 
interesting  topics  with  which  man  is  concerned,  religion,  poetry,  the 
beauties  of  nature,  history,  and  love,  as  a  poetical  picture  of  a  most 
poetical  country,  '  Corinne '  has  the  highest  merits,  and  they  are  of  a 
permanent  character. 

After  having  published  her  book  upon  Italy,  Madame  de  Stael,  still 
debarred  from  Paris  salons  and  Paris  society,  proceeded  to  visit  and 
study  a  very  different  country — Germany,  and  after  her  return  she 
composed  her  work  'De  l'Allemagne,'  in  which  she  described  the  feel- 
ings, the  literature,  and  the  habits  of  the  German  people:  in  this  work 
sho  is  understood  to  have  had  considerable  assistance  from  Augustus 
Schlegel.  [Schlegel,  August  W.  von].  This  work  was  printed  at  I 
Paris  in  1810.  The  authoress  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  Pari3  herself, 
but  she  was  residing  either  at  her  seat  at  Coppet  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  or  in  some  provincial  town  of  France  forty  leagues 
from  the  capital.  The  manuscript  was  submitted  to  the  censors, 
according  to  the  existing  laws,  and  after  several  passages  had  been 
expunged,  the  publication  was  authorised;  10,000  copies  were  struck 
off,  when  suddenly  the  whole  stock  was  seized  at  the  publisher's,  by 
gendarmes  sent  by  Savary,  Napoleon's  minister  of  police,  and  sup- 
pressed by  his  order.  Madame  de  Stael,  who  was  staying  at  Blois, 
received  at  the  same  time  order  to  quit  France  immediately.  She 
retired  to  Coppet  in  Switzerland,  when  she  remonstrated  with  Savary 
against  this  arbitrary  proceeding,  which  was  illegal  even  according  to 
the  new  law  of  Napoleon  L,  as  the  minister  might  have  seized  a  work 
which  he  considered  dangerous,  even  after  the  censors  had  permitted 
its  being  printed,  but  he  had  no  right  to  destroy  it,  being  bound  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  council  of  state.  (Thibaudeau,  '  Empire,'  c. 
69.)  Madame  de  Stael  understood  or  imagined  that  one  reason  for 
this  severity  was  her  having  omitted  to  mention  the  name  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  his  invincible  armies,  which,  Savary  said,  had 
become  so  familiar  with  Germany.  Madame  de  Stael  wrote  from 
Coppet  to  Savary,  eaying  that  she  did  not  see  how  the  emperor  and  , 
his  armies  could  be  introduced  with  propriety  in  a  work  purely 
literary.  Savary 's  answer  is  characteristic  of  the  man  and  the  times; 
and  it  was  prefixed  by  Madame  de  Stael  to  a  new  edition  of  her  work 
in  1813.  "  You  must  not  seek  for  a  cause  of  the  order  which  I  have 
signified  to  you  in  the  silence  which  you  have  kept  respecting  the 
emperor  in  your  last  work,  for  there  was  no  place  in  it  worthy  of  him. 
Your  exile  is  a  natural  consequence  of  your  constant  behaviour  for 
years  past.  I  have  thought  that  the  air  of  France  was  not  suitable  to 
you,  for  we  are  not  yet  reduced  so  low  as  to  seek  for  models  among 
the  nations  which  you  admire.  Your  last  work  is  not  French  ;  and  I  < 
have  stopped  its  publication.  I  regret  the  loss  which  the  bookseller 
will  suffer  in  consequence,  but  I  could  not  allow  it  to  appear."  Inde- 
pendently of  Madame  de  Stael's  political  opposition  to  Napoleon's 
arbitrary  government,  there  was  a  decided  antipathy  between  her  turn 
of  mind  and  literary  taste  and  that  of  France  in  her  time.  French 
literature  ever  since  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  had  become  exclusive 
and  intolerant;  it  looked  down  upon  the  literature  of  other  countries 
as  semi-barbarous,  and  the  national  vanity  had  raised  round  itself  a 
kind  of  Chinese  wall  of  pedantic  criticism,  which  had  withstood  all 
the  storms  of  political  and  religious  change.  It  suited  the  policy  and 
the  taste  of  Napoleon  to  encourage  this  feeling  of  overweening  vanity, 
for  as  France  was  to  be,  according  to  him,  the  mistress  of  all  Europe, 
and  was  to  dictate  laws  to  all  nations,  it  was  proper  that  the  language 
and  literature  of  France  should  be  considered  superior  to  those  of  all 
other  countries.  Madame  de  Stael,  by  extolling  the  literary  produc- 
tions of  the  Germans  and  English,  had  run  against  all  the  predilec- 
tions and  aspirations  of  the  French  and  of  Napoleon ;  and  therefore 
Savary  said,  and  said  truly  at  the  time,  that  "her  work  was  not 
French."  In  the  end  however  her  work  has  become  French,  and  her 
example  has  had  a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  French  literature. 

Madame  de  Stael  remained  for  a  time  at  Coppet,  closely  watched, 
even  on  Swiss  ground,  by  the  omnipresent  French  police.  She  was 
forbidden  to  stir  more  than  ten  leagues  from  her  residence  in  any 
dir  ection,  and  her  friends  were  prohibited  from  visiting  her,  but  at  last 
she  contrived  to  escaped  from  thraldom,  and  went  to  Russia  on  her  way 
to  England  ;  for  at  that  time  a  person  from  the  Continent  wishing  to 
reach  England  must  find  his  way  to  it  through  the  extremities  of 
Europe.  She  has  given  an  account  of  her  wanderings  and  the  petty 
but  galling  persecution  to  which  she  was  subjected,  in  her  'Dix 
Annces  d'Exil,'  a  work  which,  bating  some  egotism  and  exaggeration, 
maybe  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  Kapoleon 
and  hisp'iuciples  of  government. 
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During  her  rosidonco  at  Coppot,  Madamo  do  Stael,  wlio  had  been 
many  years  a  widow,  became  acquainted  with  M.  do  ltocca,  of  an  old 
family  of  Uoneva,  whom  sho  married  j)i-ivat«^ly.  llo  was  also  aa 
author,  and  published  a  book  on  the  French  war  in  Spain. 

In  1814,  after  Napoleon'H  abdication,  Madame  do  Stael  returned  to 
Paris,  where  she,  Benjamiu  Constant,  and  her  other  old  friends 
belonged  to  what  was  called  tho  Constitutional  party,  which  supported 
the  chartor  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  a  boniX  fide  representative  govern- 
Blent)  in  opposition  to  the  Bonapartists,  who  were  conspiring  for 
Napoleon,  to  the  old  revolutionists,  who  still  dreamt  of  a  republic, 
and  to  tho  ultra-royalists,  who  wished  to  restore  the  absolutism  of  the 
ancient  monarchy.  Tho  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  decided  the 
question  for  the  moment.  Madame  do  Stael  remained  at  Paris,  nnd,  as 
well  as  Benjamin  Constant,  appeared  to  be  reconciled  to  Napoleon, 
thinking  that  he  must  now  accommodato  himself  to  a  constitutional 
system  of  government.  After  his  second  fall,  she  returned  to  Switzer- 
land, and  seemed  to  havo  weaned  herself  from  active  politics.  She 
occupied  herself  with  preparing  her  last  work  for  the  press,  '  Con- 
siderations sur  la  Revolution  Francois/  published  after  her  death, 
which  took  place  July  14,  1817.  She  was  buried  iu  the  family  tomb 
at  Coppet,  Her  son,  the  Baron  de  Stael,  who  died  in  1827,  made 
himself  known  in  France,  under  the  Restoration,  by  his  philanthropy, 
his  attachment  to  constitutional  liberty,  and  by  some  works  of  unpre- 
tending merit;  among  others,  his  '  Lettres  sur  l'Angleterre,'  1825.  They 
were  collected  under  the  title  of  'CEuvres  Diverges,'  5  vols.  8vo.  1829. 

Madame  de  Stael's  book  on  tho  French  revolution  is  one  among  the 
crowd  of  works  on  that  all  important  subject  which  deserves  to  go  to 
posterity.  The  authoress,  being  the  daughter  of  Necker,  and  personally 
acquainted  in  early  youth  with  the  principal  characters  of  that  great 
drama,  was  well  qualified  to  record  in  her  after-life  the  remiuiscences 
of  that  singular  period.  Iu  her  work  she  lays  bare  without  bias  the 
springs  of  action  of  the  different  individuals,  and  exposes  the  whole 
internal  working  of  tho  political  machinery,  which  people  from  the 
outside  could  not  accurately  understand.  She  had  been,  in  fact, 
"  behind  tho  scenes,"  and  she  was  afterwards  raised  by  experience 
above  the  vulgar  admiration  of  the  crude  experiments  of  the  pretended 
republicans  of  France.  Still  her  work  is  not  comprehensive;  it  wants 
unity  of  purpose,  it  is  rather  a  commentary,  a  book  of  remarks  on  the 
French  revolution,  than  a  history  of  that  great  event.  Her  principal 
object,  and  it  is  on  her  part  an  amiable  one,  though  somewhat  egotis- 
tical, was  to  justify  the  political  conduct  of  her  father,  M.  Necker,  an 
honest  but  certainly  not  a  first-rate  statesman,  and  one  who  was 
totally  unfit  for  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  Yet  in  other  respects 
her  work  has  much  merit ;  it  is  written  in  a  temperate  and  impartial 
tone,  it  bends  to  none  of  the  short-lived  powers  of  the  times,  and  it 
exhibits  philosophical  as  well  as  political  acuteness.  "If  she  had," 
says  her  friend  Benjamin  Constant,  "  painted  individuals  more  fre- 
quently and  more  in  detail,  her  work,  though  it  might  have  ranked 
lower  as  a  literary  composition,  would  have  gained  in  interest."  Some 
of  her  characters,  especially  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  revolution, 
such  as  Caloune,  Brienue,  Mirabeau,  Pethion,  are  most  graphically 
sketched. 

Madame  de  Stael  wrote  several  other  works.  That  'On  the  Influence 
of  the  Passions,'  published  in  1796,  although  it  contains  many  acute 
remarks,  partakes  of  the  unsettled  morality  of  the  times,  being  written 
just  after  the  period  of  the  reign  of  terror.  In  it  she  reflects  upon  the 
fearful  vision  that  had  just  passed,  and  this  work  ought  to  be  read  as 
an  appendage  to  her  later  work  on  the  French  revolution.  She  wrote 
also  'Reflexions  sur  le  Suicide;'  '  Essai  sur  les  Fictions ;' and  several 
tales  and  other  minor  compositions.  She  contributed  a  few  articles 
to  the  'Biographie  Universelle,'  among  which  is  that  on  'Aspasia.' 
Her  works  have  been  collected  and  published  in  17  vols.  8vo,  Paris, 
1830.  As  a  literary  person  she  was  the  most  distinguished  woman  of 
her  age.  She  was  open  to  the  weaknesses  of  ambition,  but  she  was 
always  independent,  honest,  and  sincere. 

STAFFORD,  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM.  [Buckingham,  vol.  i., 
col.  992.] 

STAFFORD,  WILLIAM  HOWARD,  VISCOUNT,  was  the  second 
surviving  son  of  Thomas,  twentieth  earl  of  Arundel  (the  collector  of  the 
Arundelian  Marbles),  by  his  wife  the  Lady  Alathea  Talbot,  daughter 
of  Gilbert,  seventh  earl  of  Shrewsbury;  he  was  born  on  the  30th  of 
November,  1612.  He  was  thus  uncle  to  Thomas,  the  twenty-second 
earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  restored,  after  the  return  of  Charles  II.,  to 
the  dukedom  of  Norfolk,  which  had  been  forfeited  by  his  great-great- 
grandfather. 

Burnet,  who  knew  Lord  Stafford  in  his  last  days,  says,  "  He  was  a 
weak  but  a  fair-conditioned  man  ;  he  was  on  ill  terms  with  his  nephew's 
family ;  and  had  been  guilty  of  great  vices  in  his  youth,  which  had 
almost  proved  fatal  to  him."  While  he  was  known  as  Sir  William 
Howard,  K.B.,  he  married  Mary,  sister  of  Henry,  thirteenth  Baron 
Stafford;  which  Henry  died,  unmarried,  in  1637,  when  his  barony 
descended  to  his  distant  relation  Roger  Stafford,  a  person  who  appears 
to  have  sunk  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  people,  though  the  great 
grandson  of  the  famous  Edward  Stafford,  third  duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  also  of  Margaret  Plantagenet,  the  unfortunate  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury, and  niece  of  King  Edward  IV.  Roger's  sister  was  married  to  a 
joiner  at  Newport,  in  Shropshire,  and  they  had  a  son  who  lived  in 
that  town,  following  the  trade  of  a  cobbler.    Nor  had  the  elder 
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brunch  of  the  family,  in  which  the  title  remained  for  several  generations, 
boon  always  much  more  hoiiourubly  matched  ;  Roger's  uncle,  Edward, 
tho  eleventh  lord,  indeed  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Derby; 
but  his  son,  Edward,  the  twelfth  lord,  DOOM  to  share  his  title  with 
his  mother's  chambermaid  ;  and  from  her,  through  a  sou,  who  died 
during  the  life  of  his  father,  were  sprung  the  thirteenth  baron,  Henry, 
already  mentioned,  and  his  sister,  who  became  tho  wifo  of  Bu 
William  Howard. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  William  Howard  imme- 
diately assumed,  or  at  loast  claimed,  the  title  of  Baron  Stafford,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  a  claim  which,  iu  any  circumstances,  certainly  could 
not  have  been  sustained  at  that  day.  But  it  was  soon  discovered,  and 
admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  true  heir  to  tho  barony  survived  in 
the  person  of  Roger  Stafford,  although  ho  had  hitherto  gone  by  tho 
name  of  Fludd  or  Floyd.  Roger  however  was  induced,  no  doubt  for 
a  consideration,  to  submit  his  titlo  to  the  dignity,  on  the  5th  of 
December  1637,  to  the  decision  of  the  king,  "upon  which  Bub- 
mission,"  it  is  stated,  "  his  majesty  declared  his  royal  pleasure  that 
tho  said  Roger  Stafford,  having  no  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  said 
Lord  Stafford,  uor  any  other  lauds  or  means  whatsoever,  should  make 
a  resignation  of  all  claims  to  the  title  of  Lord  .Stafford,  for  his  maje-ity 
to  dispose  of  as  he  should  see  fit."  A  deed  of  surrender  was  accord- 
ingly enrolled  on  the  7th  of  December  1639;  and  although  such  a 
resignation  of  a  peerage  has  since  been  decided  to  be  illegal,  the  king 
now  considered  himself  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  dignity.  On  the 
12th  of  September  1640,  Sir  William  Howard  was  created  Baron,  and 
his  wife  Baroness  Stafford;  and  on  the  11th  of  November  following 
Lord  Stafford  was  made  a  viscount,  that  being  found  the  only  way  of 
giving  him  as  high  a  precedency  as  the  former  barons.  Roger  ii 
supposed  to  have  died  unmarried  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 

Lord  Stafford  had  been  bred  a  strict  Roman  Catholic,  and  during 
the  civil  war  had  adhered  to  the  royal  side.  After  the  Restoration, 
accordiug  to  Burnet,  "  he  thought  the  king  had  not  rewarded  him  for 
his  former  services  as  he  had  deserved ;  so  he  often  voted  against  the 
court,  and  made  great  applications  always  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
He  was  on  no  good  terms  with  the  Duke  [of  York] ;  for  the  great 
consideration  the  court  had  of  his  nephew's  family  made  him  to  be  the 
most  [more  ?]  neglected."  He  does  not  however  appear  to  have  ever 
made  any  figure  iu  parliament  down  to  the  time  when  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  peers,  twenty-one  in  number  (besides  three  who  conformed), 
were  excluded  from  the  House  by  the  act  of  the  30th  of  Charles  IL, 
st.  2,  to  which  the  royal  assent  was  given  on  the  30th  of  November 
1678. 

Lord  Stafford  is  only  remembered  in  history  as  the  last  and  most 
distinguished  of  the  numerous  victims  whose  lives  were  sacrificed  in 
the  tragedy  of  tho  Popish  Plot.  [Oates,  Titus.]  In  his  first  examina- 
tion before  the  Commons,  on  the  23  rd  of  October  1678,  Oates  men- 
tioned Stafford  as  the  person  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  general 
of  the  Jesuits  to  the  office  of  paymaster  of  the  army.  Two  days  after, 
Stafford  rose  in  his  place  iu  the  House  of  Lords,  and  stated  that  he 
was  informed  there  was  a  warrant  issued  out  from  the  lord  chief 
justice  of  England  to  apprehend  him,  and  submitted  himself  to  their 
lordships'  judgment.  Burnet  says,  "  When  Oates  deposed  first  against 
him,  he  happened  to  be  out  of  the  way,  and  he  kept  out  a  day  longer  ; 
but  the  day  after  he  came  in  and  delivered  himself,  which,  considering 
the  feebleness  of  his  temper  and  the  heat  of  that  time,  was  thought  a 
sign  of  innocence."  Before  the  House  rose  he  intimated  that  he  should 
surrender  to  the  warrant;  and  after  being  consigned  iu  the  first 
instance  to  the  prison  of  the  King's  Bench,  he  was  ultimately,  on 
the  30th,  committed  to  the  Tower,  along  with  the  other  accused 
noblemen,  the  Earl  of  Powis,  and  the  Lords  Petre,  Arundel,  and 
Belasyse. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  a  message  was  brought  from  the  Commons 
by  Sir  Scrope  How,  who  informed  their  lordships  that  he  was  com- 
manded to  impeach  Lord  Stafford  of  high  treason  and  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Three  days  after  the  Earl  of  Essex  laid 
before  the  House  an  information  which  had  been  sworn  on  the  24th 
before  two  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Stafford  by  "Stephen  Dugdale, 
gent.,  late  servant  of  the  Lord  Aston,  of  Tixhall,"  who  asserted  therein 
that  in  the  beginning  of  September  in  the  preceding  year,  he  had 
been  promised  a  large  reward  by  Lord  Stafford  and  a  Jesuit  of  the 
name  of  Vrie  or  Evers,  if  he  would  join  in  a  conspiracy  to  take  the 
king's  life.  The  prorogation  of  the  parliament  at  the  end  of  the 
mouth,  and  its  dissolution  a  few  weeks  after,  prevented  any  further 
proceedings  being  taken  until  after  the  assembling  of  the  new  parlia- 
ment in  the  beginning  of  March  1679.  On  the  ISth  of  that  month  the 
Lords'  committee  of  privileges,  to  whom  the  question  had  been 
referred,  reported  their  opinion  "  that  in  all  cases  of  appeals  and  writs 
of  error,  they  continue  and  are  to  be  proceeded  on  '  in  statu  quo,'  as) 
they  stood  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  parliament,  without  be- 
ginning '  de  novo ; "'  and  on  the  following  day  the  House,  after  debate, 
agreed  to  this  report.  The  Commons  sent  up  their  articles  of  im- 
peachment against  the  five  Lords  on  the  7th  of  April;  and  on  the 
16th  Lord  Stafford  put  in  his  answer,  in  which  he  protested  his  entire 
innocence  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge.  Another  prorogation 
followed  by  a  dissolution,  took  place  in  the  end  of  May ;  and  the 
new  parliament  did  not  meet  for  the  despatch  of  business  till 
October  16S0. 
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DuriDg  all  this  time  the  accused  lords  bad  lain  iu  the  Tower ;  aud 
meanwhile  the  plot  had  been  propped  up  by  the  testimony  of  Bedloe, 
Dangerfield,  Turberville,  Deuis,  and  otlier  new  witnesses.  At  last,  on 
Tuesday,  the  30th  of  November  (hia  birthday),  Lord  Stafford — 
selected,  according  to  Sir  John  Rcresby,  as  being  "  deemed  to  be 
weaker  than  the  other  lords  iu  the  Tower  " — was  brought  to  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  assembled  as  a  court  of  justice  in  Westminster 
Hall,  to  tako  bis  trial,  the  lord  chancellor,  Lord  Finch  (afterwards 
earl  of  Nottingham),  presiding  as  lord  high  steward.  Iteresby  and 
Evelyn  were  both  present,  and  have  both  given  us  au  account  of  the 
scene.  A  singular  circumstance  mentioned  by  Evelyn  is,  that  Stafford's 
two  daughters — the  Marchioness  of  Winchester  being  one  of  them — 
were  with  him  in  his  bos,  as  well  as  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  the 
axe-bearer  and  the  guards.  He  remarks  also  that  just  forty  years 
before,  when  Lord  Strafford  was  tried  in  the  same  place,  the  lord 
steward  was  the  present  prisoner's  father  (the  late  Earl  of  Arundel). 
Iteresby  says  it  was  the  deepest  solemnity  he  ever  saw.  Besides  Oates 
and  Dugdale,  who  repeated  their  former  evidence  with  additions  or 
variations,  Turberville  swore  that  Stafford  had  also  offered  him  a 
reward  to  kill  the  king.  The  trial  lasted  seven  days.  Iteresby  says 
th.it  the  prisoner  so  far  deceived  those  who  counted  on  a  poor  defence, 
"  as  to  plead  his  cause  to  a  miracle."  Burnet  also,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  no  high  opinion  of  Stafford's  strength  of  mind,  admits  that 
he  "behaved  himself  during  the  whole  time,  and  at  the  receiving  hia 
sentence,  with  much  more  constancy  than  was  expected  from  him." 
When  the  votes  of  their  lordships  were  taken,  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of 
December,  31  voted  'not  guilty,'  and  55  'guilty.'  ('State  Trials,  vii., 
1293-1576.)  Four  of  the  Howards,  his  relations — namely,  the  earls  of 
Carlisle,  Berkshire,  aud  Suffolk,  and  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick — con- 
demned him ;  the  only  one  of  his  own  family  who  voted  for  hiB 
acquittal  was  Lord  Arundel  (sitting  as  Lord  Mowbray),  the  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Within  two  days  after  his  condemnation  he  sent  for  Burnet  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  to  whom  he  made  the  most  solemn  protestations 
of  his  innocence.  "  I  pressed  him  in  several  points  of  religion,"  says 
Burnet,  "  and  urged  several  things  which  he  said  he  had  never  heard 
before.  He  said  these  things  on  another  occasion  would  have  made 
some  impression  upon  him  ;  but  he  had  now  little  time,  therefore  he 
would  lose  none  in  controversy  :  so  I  let  that  discourse  fall.  I  talked 
to  him  of  those  preparations  for  death  in  which  all  Christians  agree  ; 
he  entertained  these  very  seriously,  much  above  what  I  expected  from 
him."  However,  he  was  desirous  of  saving  his  life,  if  it  could  be 
done ;  and  he  told  Burnet,  that  if  that  would  obtain  his  pardon,  he 
could  and  would  discover  "  many  other  things  that  were  more  material 
than  anything  that  was  yet  known,  and  for  which  the  duke  [of  York] 
would  never  forgive  hiuj."  Upon  this  being  reported  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  was  immediately  sent  for,  when  "  he  began,"  says  Burnet, 
"with  a  long  relation  of  their  [the  Roman  Catholics']  first  consultations 
about  the  methods  of  bringing  in  their  religion,  which  they  all  agreed 
could  only  be  brought  about  by  a  toleration.  He  told  them  of  the 
Earl  of  Bristol's  project;  and  went  on  to  tell  who  had  undertaken  to 
procure  the  toleration  for  them ;  and  then  he  named  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury.  When  he  named  him  he  was  ordered  to  withdraw,  and 
the  Lords  would  hear  no  more  from  him."  It  is  pretty  evident  from 
all  this  that  he  really  had  nothing  of  any  consequence  to  tell.  "  He 
was  sent  back,"  continues  Burnet,  "  to  the  Tower ;  and  there  he  com- 
posed himself  in  the  best  way  he  could  to  suffer,  which  he  did  with  a 
constant  and  undisturbed  mind.  He  supped  and  slept  well  the  night 
before  his  execution,  and  died  without  any  show  of  fear  or  disorder. 
He  denied  all  that  the  witnesses  had  sworn  against  him."  He  was 
executed  on  Tower  Hill,  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  29th  of 
December.  When  his  majesty's  writ  was  found  to  remit  all  the  rest 
of  the  sentence  except  the  beheading,  the  two  republican  sheriffs, 
Bethel  and  Cornish,  professed  to  feel  scruples  as  to  whether  they  were 
warranted  in  acting  upon  it;  but  the  Commons  at  last  stepped  in  and 
settled  the  matter  by  resolving  "  That  this  House  is  content  that  the 
sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex  do  execute  William,  late  Viscount 
Stafford,  by  severing  his  head  from  his  body  only."  Lord  Russell  is 
stated  to  have  "  stickled  for  the  severer  mode  of  executing  the  sen- 
tence ; "  and  it  is  said  that  when  Charles,  three  years  after,  granted  a 
similar  commutation  of  punishment  when  his  lordship  was  sent  to  the 
scaffold,  his  majesty  observed,  "  He  shall  find  that  I  have  the  privilege 
which  be  was  pleased  to  deny  in  the  case  of  Lord  Stafford." 

A  bill  to  reverse  the  attainder  of  Lord  Stafford  passed  the  Lords  in 
1685,  but  did  not  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Commons.  In  1688  his 
widow  was  created  by  James  II.  countess  of  Stafford  for  life,  and  her 
eldest  son  Henry  earl  of  Stafford,  with  remainder  to  his  brothers  John 
and  Francis,  and  their  heirs  male  ;  but  the  earldom  became  extinct  by 
the  death  of  John  Paul,  the  fourth  earl,  in  1762.  In  1800  certain 
proceedings  were  instituted  on  behalf  of  Sir  William  Jerningham  and 
the  Lady  Anastasia  Stafford  Howard,  daughter  of  William,  second 
earl  of  Stafford,  and  great-granddaughter  of  the  attainted  lord  (who 
died  a  nun  at  Paris  in  1807,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five),  as  conjoint  heirs, 
with  a  view  of  establishing  the  existence  of  the  barony  of  Stafford,  on 
the  ground  that  (as  above  stated)  it  had  been  conferred  not  only 
upon  Sir  William  Howard,  but  also  upon  his  wife,  and  that  therefore 
it  descended  to  her  heirs,  notwithstanding  the  forfeiture  of  her  hus- 
band.   But  this  claim  was  not  prosecuted.   At  length  however,  on 
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the  17th  of  June  1824,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  reversing  the 
viscount's  attainder  ;  and  the  following  year  Sir  George  William 
Jerningham,  Bart.,  was  admitted  to  have  established  his  claim  as  heir 
to  the  barony  (which  had  beeu  granted  with  remainder  to  the  heirs 
of  Sir  William  Howard  and  his  wife),  through  their  granddaughter 
Mary,  who  married  Francis  Plowden  of  Plowden,  Esq.,  in  the  county 
of  Salop,  and  was  tho  maternal  grandmother  of  Sir  William 
Jerningham. 

STAGNELIUS,  ERIK  JOHAN,  a  poet,  who  may  be  described  as 
the  Swedish  Shelley,  was  born  on  the  14th  of  October  1793,  in  the 
island  of  Gland,  where  hie  father,  who  afterwards  became  bishop  of 
Calmar,  was  at  that  time  parish  priest  of  Gardslosa  and  Bredsiitra. 
"  From  his  tenderest  years,"  says  his  father,  in  a  letter  written  after 
his  death,  "he  showed  much  genius,  and,  in  particular,  a  great  incli- 
nation to  poetry.  His  principal  occupation  in  bis  earlier  years  was 
to  turn  over  the  books  in  my  small  library.  He  was  almost  self- 
taught,  and  possessed,  young  as  be  was,  in  some  matters  the  know- 
ledge of  a  teacher,  though  where  he  got  it  from  I  could  not  imagine." 
When  he  went  to  the  university  of  Lund,  from  which,  in  1812,  he 
transferred  himself  to  that  of  Upsal,  he  had  what  his  father  terms  an 
amaziog  stock  of  learning,  and  was  as  remarkable  for  his  strong 
memory  as  for  his  powers  of  thought  and  imagination.  At  the  uni- 
versities he  made  few  acquaintances,  and  throughout  his  life  continued 
strikingly  averse  to  society.  "  He  had  the  advantage,"  says  Mellin, 
"  over  many  of  the  Swedish  poets,  of  not  being  crushed  by  poverty, 
but  he  was  crushed  by  the  still  more  painful  consciousness  of  his  own 
personal  ugliness."  He  was  in  1815  introduced  as  a  '  Cancellist,'  or 
clerk,  into  the  Swedish  office  for  ecclesiastical  affairs,  of  which  U  ils  von 
Rosenstein,  known  in  Swedish  literature  as  a  partisan  of  the  classical 
school,  was  then  at  the  head.  In  1817  appeared  his  first  poem,  '  Wladi- 
mir  den  Store  '  ('  Wladimir  the  Great '),  an  epic  poem  on  the  conversion 
of  the  Russians  to  Christianity.  His  next  volume  of  poetry,  which  was 
published  in  1821,  was  entitled  '  Liljor  i  Saron,'  or  '  Lilies  of  Sharon,'  a 
collection  of  short  pieces.  The  poetical  beauty  of  this  collection  is  so 
great  that  it  surpasses  that  of  any  other  in  the  Swedish  language  ;  but 
the  philosophy  that  pervades  the  volume  is  of  so  startling  a  character, 
that  there  is  no  room  for  surprise  that  the  poems  did  not  become 
popular.  Stagnelius  had  framed  for  himself  a  system  which  amalga- 
mated with  the  doctrines  of  Schelling  the  views  of  Gnosticism,  or 
that  philosophy  which  sees  in  the  course  of  nature  and  the  general 
scheme  of  the  universe  the  traces  of  a  malevolent  aB  well  as  a  bene- 
volent power.  With  these  views,  which  had  taken  complete  possession  of 
the  poet,  nearly  alibis  lyric  poetry  is  imbued,  and  bis  life  became  more 
and  more  unhappy.  He  is  said  to  have  ruined  hia  health  by  excesses 
of  different  kinds,  one  of  which,  that  of  an  immoderate  indulgence  in 
brandy,  baa  been  the  bane  of  several  Swedish  poets.  The  result  was  a 
state  which  occasionally  approached  to  frenzy.  "  What  is  stated  by 
Hammarskold,"  says  Stagnelius's  father,  the  bishop,  "  respecting  an 
unfortunate  attachment  as  the  cause  of  my  son's  uuhappy  melancholy 
is  entirely  groundless.  The  cause  lay  wholly  and  solely  in  a  defective 
interior  organisation,  of  which  I  am  fully  convinced."  Stagnelius 
still  continued  in  his  office  in  the  ecclesiastical  department  and  had 
even  received  some  promotion  not  long  before,  when  on  the  morning  of 
the  3rd  of  April  1823,  he  was  unexpectedly  found  dead  in  his  bed. 

Stagnelius,  though  considered  as  a  rising  poet,  and  though  in  1818 
he  had  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  Swedish  academy  for  hia  poem 
of  '  Woman  in  the  North,'  had  not  attracted  much  notice  during  his 
life  time,  and  little  of  hi8  poetry  had  seen  the  light.  But  when,  in 
1824,  soon  after  his  death,  his  friend  Hammarskold  published  his 
'  Samlade  Skrifter,'  or  'Collected  Writings,' taken  from  his  manu- 
scripts, his  reputation  suddenly  rose,  and  like  that  of  Shelley  baa 
since  continued  to  increase.  For  a  Swedish  poet  Stagnelius  is  singu- 
larly prolific,  though  he  is  said  to  have  destroyed  a  great  quantity  of 
his  compositions,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  throwing  into  the  fire 
if  they  did  not  meet  his  approbation  on  re-perusal.  Hia  poems  fill 
three  volumes.  The  first  of  these  is  occupied  with  his  epics  or  narra- 
tive poems,  'Wladimir,'  '  Blenda,'  and  'Gunlog;'  the  second  by  a 
series  of  dramas,  of  which  '  The  Bacchanals,'  a  tragedy  on  the  story 
of  Orpheus,  '  Sigurd  Ring,'  and  *  Wisbur,'  two  tragedies  on  old  northern 
traditions,  '  The  Knight's  Tower,'  a  mediaeval  drama  of  incest,  and 
'  The  Martyrs,'  a  dramatic  poem  on  the  story  of  Vivia  Perpetua,  are 
the  principal.  '  The  Lilies  of  Sharon,'  and  a  number  of  other  smaller 
poems  occupy  the  third  volume,  which  is  the  moat  interesting  of  the 
three.  Great  fluency  of  language  and  beauty  of  style  are  the  charac 
teristics  of  all  Stagnelius's  poems,  which  are  said  by  the  best  Swedish 
critics  to  exhibit  the  Swedish  language  iu  its  most  attractive  form. 
In  his  dramatic  poems  the  principles  of  his  philosophy  are  of  course 
not  prominent,  and  in  '  The  Martyrs '  the  spirit  of  early  Christianity 
is  beautifully  represented.  Stagnelius's  works  have  been  more  than 
once  reprinted,  and  have  been  inserted  in  the  best  collection  of  the 
Swedish  classics.  A  complete  translation  of  his  works  into  German 
by  Kannegiesser,  in  six  volumes,  was  published  in  1851.  An  English 
translation  of  a  few  of  his  poems  may  be  found  in  the  first  number  of 
the  '  Foreign  Review,'  and  in  the  Howitts'  *  History  of  Scandinavian 
Literature.' 

STAHL,  GEORGE  ERNEST,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians 
of  the  last  century,  was  born  at  Anspach  in  1660.  He  studied  medi- 
cine at  Jena,  took  his  degree  of  doctor  there  in  1683  and  at  onca 
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began  to  deliver  lectures.  Iu  1CS7  the  Duke  of  Weimar  made  him  li i« 
i.  inn  ;  ami  in  KID  I,  .'it  the  ilistanco  of  Hoffman,  ho  wai  appointed 
to  a  professorship  of  medicine,  anatomy,  and  eheuiiHtry  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Halle,  then  recently  established.  He  taught  there  for  twenty-two 
years,  and  upon  being  appointed  physician  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  went 
to  Berlin,  where  he  died  May  1  4,  1734. 

The  system  of  medicine  which  Stahl  taught,  anil  on  which  wore 
founded  the  principles  and  practico  of  his  numerous  school,  may  be 
regarded  as  produced  from  a  combination  of  the  physiology  of  Van 
Helmont,  which  he  learnt  at  Jena  from  O.  W.  Wedel,  with  tho 
doctrines  of  Descartes  respecting  the  agency  of  immaterial  principles 
upon  inert  matter.  Van  Helmont  taught  on  the  nature  and  operations 
of  an  Archfcus,  as  a  principle  resident  in  the  living  body  and  governing 
all  its  actions.  Stahl  supposed  a  like  intlueuco  to  be  exercis-ed  by 
what  he  called  the  anima,  an  immaterial  principle  which  (as  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  in  the  obscurity  in  which  his  style  of  writing  has 
involved  his  meaning)  he  seems  to  have  regardod  as  identical  with  the 
soul,  and  as  capable  of  acting  both  with  consciousness,  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  unconsciously,  in  the  government  of  the 
processes  in  the  living  body.  He  held  that  this  anima  first  forms  for 
itself  tho  body;  and  then,  abhorring  the  destruction  of  that  which  it 
has  formed,  directs  all  tho  processes  of  the  organisation  so  as  to  evade 
death.  For  this  purpose,  it  guides  them  to  resist  putrefaction,  and  to 
expel  through  the  appropriate  organs  the  effete  particles  and  morbid 
substances  accidentally  introduced  ;  it  directs  the  repair  of  all  injuries, 
and,  in  ordinary  nutrition,  maintains  the  due  form  and  compo.-ition 
of  the  tissues.  For  this  last  process  (as  an  example  of  its  agei  cy  iu 
all  the  rest)  he  supposes  the  anima  to  have  kuowledge  (independently 
of  the  consciousness  of  the  animal  in  which  it  works)  of  the  necessary 
composition  of  every  part  of  the  body  and  of  the  materials  to  be  given 
to  each,  and  to  have  power  to  guide  aright  all  the  acts  necessary  to 
the  required  end.  These  acts,  he  considered,  are  effected  by  what  he 
named  tonic  vital  movements,  that  is,  movements  of  alternate  tension 
and  relaxation,  dependent  on  a  property  of  (one  resident  in  all  the 
soft  tissues  of  the  body,  and  by  which,  under  the  influence  of  the 
anima,  each  part  directs  the  movements  of  the  fluid  in  its  vessels  or 
its  parenchyma. 

Disturbances  of  the  government  of  the  anima  and  of  this  property 
of  tone  constituted  the  chief  elements  in  Stall's  pathology  ;  and  the 
signs  of  disease  were  regarded  by  him  as  indications  of  the  efforts  of 
the  anima  to  remove  the  source  of  the  malady  and  to  preserve  the 
body,  either  by  means  of  extraordinary  tonic  movements,  or  sometimes 
by  the  most  violent  spasms  and  convulsions.  He  held  that  one  of  the 
commonest  sources  of  disease  w  as  plethora,  either  local  or  general ; 
and  for  this,  the  hemorrhages  from  different  organs  at  different 
periods  of  life  were  regarded  as  the  remedies  employed  by  the  anima. 
Especially,  he  applied  these  notions  to  the  vena  porta,  in  which,  from 
the  slowness  of  the  circulation  in  it,  plethora  was  thought  peculiarly 
apt  to  occur;  and  to  this  condition  he  mainly  attributed  hypochondria, 
melancholy,  gout,  calculus,  and  hcemorrhoids ;  so  that  it  came  to  be  an 
aphorism  of  his  school,  "  Vena  porta,  porta  malorum.''  Fevers  in 
general  he  considered  to  be  the  results  of  the  anima  endeavouring  by 
the  local  tonic  actions  to  expel  some  morbid  matter ;  and  their  fatality, 
like  that  of  most  other  diseases,  he  ascribed  to  the  morbid  matter 
being  too  abundant  or  the  tonic  powers  too  weak  for  its  expulsion. 

Stahl's  therapeutics  corresponded  closely  with  his  theory  of  disease. 
His  principles  of  treatment  were  to  aid  the  beneficial  efforts  of  the 
anima  and  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  its  action.  His  remedies  were 
few  and  simple,  consisting  chiefly  of  bleeding  for  the  relief  of  plethora, 
and  of  mild  evacuant  medicines. 

Medical  science  owes  much  of  its  progress  to  the  energy  and  acute- 
ness  with  which  Stahl  aided  in  overturning  the  notion  which,  before 
his  time,  was  generally  prevalent  in  the  schools,  that  the  simple  laws  of 
chemistry  or  of  mechanics  were  all  on  which  the  phenomena  of  the 
living  body  depended,  and  in  drawing  attention  to  the  body  as  an 
organism  governed  by  peculiar  laws,  and  having  all  its  healthy  pro- 
cesses adapted  to  one  final  purpose,  namely,  the  preservation  of  the 
whole  by  the  different  actions  of  its  parts.  He  rushed  indeed  into  an 
extreme  opposite  to  that  of  his  immediate  predecessors ;  for  he  treated 
with  all  the  bitter  sarcasm  and  morose  contempt  of  his  naturally  stern 
temper  every  endeavour  to  apply  any  other  science,  even  anatomy, 
in  the  study  of  medicine;  and  he  mystified  the  principle  which  he  sup- 
posed to  rule  the  organism.  His  hypothesis  of  an  '  anima '  has  been 
ridiculed  ;  yet,  with  another  name,  it  is  that  which  is  adopted  in  nearly 
all  the  physiology  of  the  present  day :  the  '  vital  principle '  and  the 
'nature'  of  the  majority  of  modern  medical  writers  differ  in  little 
more  than  name  from  the  '  anima,'  the  '  archa:us,'  and  the  <pvais  of 
Hippocrates ;  the  common  hypothesis  involved  in  all  is  that  of  an 
immaterial  principle  resident  in  the  living  bod}',  and  governing  'with 
reason '  all  the  processes  iu  it  for  the  final  purpose  of  preserving  life. 
Though  the  hypothesis  be  false,  the  medical  sciences  have  made  great 
progress  through  being  pursued  in  the  spirit  which  it  suggests ;  and 
to  this  progress  no  man's  labours  have  contributed  more  than  those 
of  StahL 

Though  Stahl  despised  chemistry  in  its  attempted  application  to 
medicine,  we  owe  to  him  ou  important  step  iu  the  advancement  of  that 
science.  Taking  up  the  crude  opinions  of  Becker,  as  he  did  those  of 
Y  uu  Helmont,  he  became  the  inventor  of  the     eory  of  Fhlogis'.on, 


which  for  many  years  had  such  influence  in  chemistry,  and  in  tho 
working  out  of  which,  though  it  was  based  in  error,  ho  many  impor- 
tant truths  were  ascertained. 

Haller,  in  his  '  Bibliotheca  Mcdicinio  Proctica;,'  torn.  hi.  p.  S77,  gives 
a  list,  collated  by  J.  C,  (Jcutz,  of  200  medical  works  written  or  supcr- 
iutended  and  edited  by  Stahl.  That  iu  which  hiit  medical  doctrUMI 
are  moit  completely  taught  is  entitled  '  Theoria  Medica  vera  Phynio- 
logins  et  Pathologiam  tuqwg  Doctriure  Medic*  partes  cont'-mpla- 
tivas  o  Natuno  et  Artis  veris  Fiindanientis  intaminata  Jlatione  et 
inconcussa  Experiontia  sistenH.'  It  was  published  by  him  in  1707  and 
170i.  All  the  peculiarities  of  his  system  however  are  di»ccrniblo  in 
his  inaugural  thesis  'De  Sanguificatione,'  Jente,  1 084.  His  chemical 
works  were  comparatively  few  :  ho  first  proposed  the  phlogistic  theory 
iu  1 09 7,  in  his  'Zymotcchnia  Fundamentalig.'  The  best  brief  account 
of  his  doctrines  is  in  Haller,  and  in  Spreugcl,  '  Histoire  de  la  Medi- 
cine,' torn.  v. 

STAIR.  EARL  OF.  [Dai.hymple.] 

STANFILLL),  CLAKKSO.N,  R.A.  was  born  at  Sunderland  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  Of  a  somewhat  errant  disposition,  the 
sea  was  his  first  art-academy,  and  it  was  perhaps  the  best  he  could 
have  entered  :  it  may  be  noticed  as  a  curious  circumstance  that 
young  Staufield  served  as  a  sailor  on  board  the  same  ship  in  which 
Douglas  JerroJd  was  a  midshipman;  and  the  offi:crs  having  got 
up  a  play,  Staufield  painted  the  scenery,  while  Jenold  acted  as 
stage-manager.  To  his  sailor  days  may  undoubtedly  be  attributed 
Stanfield's  thorough  acquaintance  with  everything  connected  with 
salt-water  which  has  given  his  pictures  so  special  a  character.  Other 
painters  have  drawn  hulls,  and  masts,  and  spars,  with  a  more  pattern- 
book  accuracy  perhaps,  but  hardly  another  has  so  truly  given  the 
vessel's  character,  and  none  that  wc  can  remember  ever  made  a  ship 
sit  so  easily  and  truly  on  the  water,  or  represented  the  sea  itself  with 
so  direct  and  unexaggeratcd  a  fidelity.  But  when  he  quitted  hi9  sea- 
academy  he  entered  another  the  influence  of  which  was  by  no  means 
so  beneficial,  though  in  it  he  undoubtedly  obtained  a  great  accession 
of  artistic  power.  As  the  means  which  circumstances  rendered  the 
most  opportune  for  turning  his  passion  for  ait  and  his  store  of  sketches 
to  account,  he  accepted  an  engagement  as  a  scene-painter  at  the  old 
Royalty  theatre  by  Wellclose  Square,  then  noted  as  a  sailor's  theatre, 
and  one  consequently  where  familiarity  with  the  sea  and  maritime 
matters  would  be  no  small  recommendation  in  a  scene-painter.  Here 
he  worked  hard  and  acquired  much  of  that  mastery  over  his  materials, 
facility  of  execution,  and  knowledge  of  effect  which  have  ever  since 
distinguished  him.  He  appears  to  have  formed  his  style  in  a  great 
measure  upon  that  of  Loutherbourg,  an  artist  who  had  raised  scene- 
painting  in  this  country  to  a  standard  previously  scarcely  thought  of, 
and  which,  until  Staufield  succeeded,  was  certainly  never  equalled. 
In  course  of  time  Stanfield  passed  from  the  Royalty  to  Drury-lane 
theatre,  and  there  on  a  larger  stage  aud  with  greatly  increased  know- 
ledge and  power,  and  more  ample  meaus,  he  painted  scenes  of  un- 
rivalled brilliancy  aud  beauty ;  and  in  the  moving  panoramic  views,  of 
which  for  several  years  a  series  used  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Christmas 
pantomimes,  he  displayed  a  succession  of  pictures  so  beautiful  that 
regret  never  failed  to  be  mingled  with  the  pleasure  felt  in  looking  at 
them,  at  the  recollection  that  they  must  necessarily  perish  with  the 
season. 

But  Mr.  Stanfield  did  not  at  any  time  confine  his  pencil  to  the 
service  of  the  theatre.  It  was  there  he  looked  for  his  chief  stay  in 
his  earlier  artistic  life  ;  but  he  painted  marine  views  and  coast  scenery 
for  private  frieuds,  and  with  constantly  increasing  success.  It  was 
sometime  however  before  he  became  known  to  the  frequenters  of  the 
picture-galleries.  His  earlier  exhibition  triumphs  were  won  in  the 
galleries  of  the  British  Institution  aud  the  Society  of  British  Artists, 
of  which  last  society  he  was  for  some  years  a  member.  It  was  not 
till  1S32,  when  his  reputation  was  already  established  as,  in  his  line, 
the  first  of  living  English  painters,  that  he  was  elected  an  Associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy — having  of  course  first  resigned  his  connection 
with  the  Society  of  British  Artists;  and  in  1S35  he  was  elected  an 
Academician.  By  this  time  he  was  gradually  giving  up  his  connection 
with  the  theatre,  and  after  a  while  he  entirely  relinquished  it :  only 
on  one  or  two  occasions  proffering  his  matchless  skill  as  a  friendly 
service — as  when  he  painted  a  drop  and  a  few  scenes  for  his  friend 
Macready  ;  a  scene  or  two  for  the  '  Not  so  Bad  as  we  Seem '  of  the  Guild 
of  Literature  ;  and  the  like  for  the  private  theatre  of  Charles  Dickens. 

From  his  election  into  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr.  Stanfield  has  been 
one  of  the  most  constant  and  prolific  contributors  to  the  exhibitions 
of  that  body.  It  would  be  impossible  therefore  to  give  anything  like 
a  complete  list  of  his  pictures  even  if  we  confined  ourselves  to  such 
as  he  sent  there ;  but  iu  truth  so  large  a  proportion  of  them  consists 
of  mere  views  of  places  that  the  titles  would  be  little  better  than  a 
topographical  catalogue.  The  leading  ones  include  numerous  views 
in  and  about  Venice,  Naples,  the  Adriatic,  Como,  Ischia,  Amalfi,  Rome, 
Lago  Maggiore,  the  coasts  of  Normandy,  Holland,  kc,  with  occasion- 
ally an  Euglish  scene,  as  Tilbury  Fort,  the  Nore,  or  the  Reculvers.  As 
will  be  seen,  these  views  of  places  chiefly  comprise  a  combination  of 
sea  aud  laud,  and,  except  in  some  few  of  his  larger  aud  more  care- 
fully-considered efforts,  never  does  he  work  so  effectively  as  when  sea 
aud  shore,  with  some  toiliug  craft  in  danger,  or  beating  up  iuto  the 
bay  for  shelter,  or  lyiug  lazily  at  anchor,  form  the  subject  of  hia. 
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picture ;  as  for  instance  in  Lis  admirable  *  Castle  of  Ischia,'  his 
'Dutch  Boats  off  Dordrecht,'  or  his  'Mont  St.  Michel.'  Once  for 
awhile  however  he  took  a  fancy  to  run  ashore  to  get  up  a  semi- 
theatrioal  piece  of  effect,  like  his  '  Salvator  Rosa's  Study,'  1849,  and 
'Macbeth  and  the  Weird  Sisters,'  1850;  but  luckily  the  whim  did  not 
last  long. 

Happily,  although  he  won  his  laurels  by  an  almost  topographically 
faithful  rendering  of  particular  scenes,  Mr.  Stanfield  has  shown  that 
his  power  did  not  forsake  him  when  he  essayed  a  loftier  and  more 
poetical  theme.  He  failed  it  is  true  in  the  kind  of  subjects  we  have 
just  named,  but  when  he  chose  for  his  pictures  subjects  that  lay 
strictly  withiu  the  line  of  his  own  experience  and  observation,  and 
that  were  the  genuine  product  of  his  own  inclination,  he  was  thoroughly 
successful.  Indeed  the  full  power  of  Stanfield  as  a  painter  can  only 
be  felt  on  a  studious  examination  of  his  great  imaginative  pictures. 
Of  these  the  earliest  that  occurs  to  us  is  a  work  of  great  power — 
though  not  his  most  perfect  work,  because  in  it  he  did  not  give  free 
scope  to  his  feeling — the  '  Wreck  of  a  Dutch  East  Indiaman  on  the 
Coast  of  Holland,'  1844.  A  more  striking  picture,  and,  to  those  who 
had  not  seen  with  what  remarkable  and  continually  increasing  skill 
lie  painted  mountains,  one  that  seemed  scarcely  to  fall  within  his 
general  range,  was  'The  French  Troops  (1796)  fording  the  Margra  ; 
Sar/.ana  and  the  Carrara  Mountains  iu  the  distance,'  1847.  With  this 
may  fairly  rank  his  'Battle  of  Roveredo,'  1851 ;  '  The  Pyrenees,'  1854; 
and  his  '  St.  Sebastian  during  the  Siege  under  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton—  British  troops  taking  possession  of  the  Heights  and  Convent  of 
St.  Bartolomeo,'  1855.  Still  nobler  and  more  poetic  however  are  the 
pictures  where  ships  and  the  sea  play  the  chief  part,  as  in  '  The 
Victory,  bearing  the  Body  of  Nelson,  towed  into  Gibraltar  seven  days 
after  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,'  1853  ;  '  The  Abandoned,'  1856  ;  and  his 
'  Port  na  Spana,  near  the  Giant's  Causeway,  with  the  Wrecked  Vessels 
of  the  Spanish  Armada,'  1857,  a  work  wanting  little  to  render  it  one 
of  the  most  impressive  of  its  class  which  has  proceeded  from  the 
pencil  of  any  painter  of  any  time  or  school. 

We  said  above  that  Stanfield  on  quitting  his  sea-academy  entered  a 
school  which  exerted  a  less  wholesome  influence  upon  him,  though  it 
gave  him  immense  technical  dexterity  and  knowledge  of  picturesque 
effect.  To  ua  it  seems  that  most  of  his  faults  as  a  painter  are  trace- 
able to  the  influence  of  his  theatrical  training.  Whilst  sea  and  shore 
and  distant  hills  are  true  to  the  very  verge  of  pictorial  realism,  it 
almost  iuvariably  occurs  that  the  simple  unaffected  nature-like  spon- 
taneity of  appearance  is  marred  by  some  object — some  building,  figure, 
broken  spar,  or  implement — which  in  a  moment  suggests  that  it  is 
placed  there  to  '  tell;'  in  fact  to  produce  the  old  stage  brilliancy,  and 
which  does  remind  one  of  the  stage  lamps  and  glitter,  as  well  as  stage 
grouping  and  arrangement.  And  in  the  same  way,  from  his  eye 
having  been  so  long  accustomed  to  seek  after  what  would  produce  a 
clear  sharp  impression  at  a  distance,  even  the  best  of  his  works  are 
often  hard  and  deficientin  those  delicate  aerial  gradations  and  atmos- 
pheric influences  which  Turner  taught  us  to  look  for  in  scenes  and 
circumstances  such  as  Stanfield  loves  to  paint.  But  while  these  are 
niceties  which  the  ordinary  observer  will  not  heed,  there  are  in  all 
Stanfield's  pictures  such  uumistakeable  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of 
what  he  delineates,  such  evident  mastery  over  his  materials,  and  so 
true  and  manly  a  style  of  representing  nature,  as  to  secure  for  them 
general  admiration.  Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  other  J 
English  landscape-painter  has  on  the  whole  obtained  so  general  a  j 
measure  of  popularity. 

In  the  above  enumeration  of  his  paintings  we  have  omitted  some  to 
which  reference  will  perhaps  be  expected.  Such  are  his  series  of 
Venetian  pictures  painted  for  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's  seat  at 
Bowood ;  another  series  for  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  at  Trentham ; 
also  the  'Battle  of  Trafalgar,'  which  he  painted  for  the  United 
Service  Club ;  and  the  fresco  in  the  summer-house  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  We  ought  also  to  add  that  he  has  made  numerous  designs 
for  engraving,  including  those  for  Heath's  '  Picturesque  Annual,'  and 
his  popular  '  Coast  Scenery.'  He  has  likewise  published  a  series  of 
lithographic  copies  of  his  sketches — '  The  Moselle,  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Meuse,'  30  plates,  drawn  on  stone  by  Haghe,  Gauci,  &c,  folio, 
1838.  The  Vernon  Gallery  contains  four  pictures  by  Mr.  Stanfield. 
The  Sheepshanks  collection  contains  three  of  his  paintings ;  but  in 
neither  collection  is  there  one  of  his  more  important  works.  Mr. 
Stanfield's  son,  *  George  C.  Stanfield,  is  a  painter  of  considerable 
promise,  pursuing  a  line  of  landscape  very  similar  to  his  father's 
inland  views,  and  favourably  distinguished  by  careful  drawing  and 
execution.    [Sea  Supplement.] 

STANHOPE,  GEORGE,  D.D.,  a  dignitary  of  the  English  church, 
whose  writiugs  continue  to  be  prized  as  amongst  the  most  valuable 
practical  works  which  the  divines  of  the  church  have  provided  for 
the  edification  of  its  members,  belonged  to  a  family  several  branches 
of  which  have  been  ennobled,  and  was  the  son  and  grandson  of 
clergymen  who  had  been  harshly  treated  when  Puritanism  was  in  the 
ascendant.  His  father  had  the  living  of  Hartshorne  in  Derbyshire, 
where  George  Stanhope  was  born  in  1660.  He  had  his  earlier  educa- 
tion at  Eton,  from  whence  he  passed  to  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
Ho  had  the  living  of  Tewing,  but  resided  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  on  his  vicarage  of  Lewisham,  to  which  he  was  presented  in  1689 
by  Lord  Dartmouth,  to  whose  son  he  had  been  tutor.    He  gave  up 


Tewing  in  1703,  on  being  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Deptford  St 
Nicholas.  He  commenced  D.D.  in  1697.  In  1701  ho  was  appointed 
dean  of  Canterbury.  This  was  the  highest  preferment  he  enjoyed, 
but  it  was  understood  that  he  would  have  been  made  bishop  of  Ely 
by  the  Tory  Ministry  of  the  latter  years  of  Queen  Anne,  had  the  see 
fallen  vacant  only  a  few  weeks  sooner  than  happened  to  be  the  ca.s  . 
He  was  chaplain  to  King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  and  had  a  share 
in  the  education  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  heir-presumptive  to 
the  crown.  He  was  a  celebrated  preacher,  and  a  very  influential 
person  in  all  affairs  relating  to  the  church. 

His  principal  work  is  his  '  Paraphrase  and  Comment  on  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels  as  they  are  read  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.'  This 
was  written  originally  for  the  special  use  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
It  is  a  large  work,  forming  four  octavo  volumes,  and  has  gone  through 
at  least  nine  editions.  Of  his  other  practical  writings  the  chief  charac- 
teristic is  this,  that  they  are,  if  not  direct  translations  of  ancient 
authors,  chiefly  Christian,  adaptations  of  their  sentiments  to  the  use 
of  members  of  the  English  reformed  church.  Thus  we  have  his 
'Morals  of  Epictetus ; '  the  'Christian  Pattern,  by  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
with  Prayers  and  Meditations  for  the  Sick  annexed  ; '  the  '  Meditations 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus ; '  the  '  Christian  Directory,'  written 
originally  by  the  Jesuit  Parsons  ;  '  Pious  Breathings,'  from  the  works 
of  Saint  Augustine,  with  select  Contemplations  from  Saint  Anselm 
and  Saint  Bernard.  To  these  are  to  be  added  a  translation  of 
Charron's  'Three  Books  of  Wisdom,'  and  of  the  Maxims  of  Roche- 
foucault.  He  printed  also  various  Sermons,  including  a  set  of  Dis- 
courses at  Boyle's  Lectures.  His  translation  of  the  '  Devotions '  of 
Bishop  Andrews,  written  originally  in  Greek,  was  not  published  till 
after  his  death.  He  died  March  18  , 1728,  and  was  buried  in  Lewisham 
church. 

STANHOPE,  JAMES  STANHOPE,  First  Earl,  was  the  eldest 
or  only  son  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Stanhope,  second  son  of  Philip 
Stanhope,  first  earl  of  Chesterfield.  His  mother  was  Katherine, 
daughter  of  Arnold  Burghill,  Esq.,  of  Thingehill,  in  Herefordshire; 
and  he  was  born  iu  1673.  His  father,  who  lived  till  1707,  was 
employed  as  envoy  by  King  William  to  Spain  in  1699,  and  to  the 
Hague  in  1700  (during  the  negociation  of  the  Partitiou  Treaties),  and 
again  by  Queen  Anne  to  the  Hague  in  1702.  Young  Stanhope 
accompanied  his  father  to  Spain ;  and,  after  spending  a  year  or  two 
in  that  country,  made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy. 

He  first  carried  arms  under  the  Duke  of  Savoy  (Victor  Amadeus  II.), 
and  then  under  King  William,  in  Flanders,  in  the  war  carried  on 
against  France  by  the  Grand  Alliance,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697.  Young  as  he  was,  William  was  so  much 
struck  with  his  spirit  and  talent,  that  in  1694  he  gave  him  a  captain's 
commission  in  the  Foot  Guards,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 
He  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Namur  in  1695. 

He  appears  to  have  been  first  returned  to  parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Cockermouth,  at  the  general  election  after  the  accession  of  Anne, 
in  September  1702;  and  he  continued  to  be  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  from  this  time  till  his  elevation  to  the  peerage ;  having 
been  returned  again  for  Cockermouth  in  1705,  1707,  1708,  and  1710, 
for  Wendover  in  1714,  for  Cockermouth  in  1715,  and  lastly  for  New- 
port in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  April  1717,  after  having  vacated  his  seat 
by  taking  office. 

For  some  years  however  he  appears  to  have  taken  little  or  no  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  House;  it  is  not  till  1713  that  his  name 
occurs  in  the  reports  of  the  debates;  and  indeed  he  was  all  this  time 
chiefly  employed  in  quite  another  field.  In  1702  he  went  as  a 
volunteer  on  the  expedition  to  Cadiz,  so  disgracefully  misconducted 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Rooke;  and  in  1703  he 
proceeded  to  Portugal,  and,  having  been  made  a  brigadier-general  in 
1704,  served  under  the  Duke  of  Schomberg  in  the  still  more  unsuc- 
cessful operations  carried  on  in  that  country,  till,  he  was  forced  to 
surrender  with  his  regiment  at  discretion.  But  soon  after,  having 
probably  been  exchanged,  we  find  him  serving  again  under  the  Earl 
of  Peterborough,  in  whose  brilliant  Spanish  campaign  of  the  year  1705 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  After  the  capture  of  Barcelona  (at 
which  he  was  present),  in  September  of  that  year,  he  was  sent  home 
with  despatches  from  Charles  III. ;  and  early  in  1706  he  was  sent 
back  by  Queen  Anne  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  his  Spanish  majesty. 
In  1707  he  was  made  major-general;  and  in  1708  he  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  Spain.  That  same  year 
he  projected  and  accomplished  the  capture  of  Port  Mahon  and  the 
reduction  of  the  island  of  Minorca.  In  1710  he  gained  the  battles  of 
Almanara  (17th  July)  and  Saragossa  (9th  August);  but  on  the  27th 
of  November  following,  he  and  the  forces  under  his  command,  amount- 
ing to  2000  men,  being  surprised  and  attacked  by  the  Duke  of 
Vendome  at  Brihuega,  were,  after  a  gallant  defence,  forced  to  surrender 
themselves  prisoners  of  war. 

This  terminated  his  military  career.  Tindal  (iv.  213)  says  that  he 
was  detained  in  confinement  throughout  the  winter  of  1710-11,  and  "till 
all  the  prisoners  on  both  sides  were  released,"  that  is  till  the  end  of  the 
war;  but  it  appears  that  he  was  one  of  the  managers  for  the  Commons 
on  the  trial  of  Sacheverell,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1710 ;  and  he 
is  expressly  stated  to  have  distinguished  himself  in  a  very  particular 
manner  on  that  occasion  before  the  lords  in  Westminster  Hall.  (See 
his  speech  in  'State  Trials,'  Xv.  126-134.)    As  sood  as  he  got  home  he 
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had  begun  to  take  an  nctivo  part  in  politics  on  the  tide  of  Uio  Whig 
party,  to  which  ho  hid  always  adhered.  Ono  of  t,lio  firnt  objects 
against  which  his  friends  and  lio  direoted  their  attacks  waR  tlio  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France,  Besides  his  exertions  in  tlio  Ifouso, 
Tinihil  says  that  Stanhopo  was  ono  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  (Walpole 
among  them)  who  attacked  tho  proposed  treaty  through  the  pms  in 
several  excellent  pieces;  and  the  editor  of  tho  collection  of  papers 
called  the 'British  Merchant,' tho  publication  of  which  is  believed  to 
have  chiefly  prevented  tho  ratification  of  tho  treaty,  declares  that  tho 
great  patrons  of  that  work  were  Stanhope  and  Charles  Montagu  (after- 
Words  earl  of  Halifax).  "When  our  trade  was  just  expiring  in  tho 
late  reign,"  says  this  writer,  in  his  profaco  to  the  republication  of  the 
papers,  "General  Stanhopo  came  into  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a 
vote  was  ready  to  pass  for  taking  off  the  duties  on  French  wines  for 
two  months,  by  which  our  treaty  with  Portugal  would  have  been 
instantly  broken,  by  which  we  should  have  lost  above  a  million 
sterling  per  annum,  and  have  reduced  several  hundred  thousand 
families  to  the  parish  for  subsisteuce.  But  he  opposed  the  vote,  began 
the  debate,  and  brought  them  to  consent  that  our  merchants  should 
first  bo  heard  before  it  passed."  This  appears  to  havo  been  on  the 
14th  of  May  1713,  when,  according  to  tho  'Parliamentary  History,' 
the  general  made  a  long  speech,  the  first  mado  by  him  of  which  any 
noto  has  been  preserved.  We  find  him  afterwards,  in  tho  same  session, 
moving  an  address  to  the  queen  (which  was  carried),  to  beseech  her 
to  use  her  influence  with  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  all  other  princes  in 
amity  with  her,  to  prevent  them  from  giving  shelter  to  the  Pretender. 

On  the  accession  of  George  I.,  Stanhope  received  the  reward  of  his 
abilities  and  his  party  zeal,  by  being  immediately  taken  into  favour 
and  office.  On  the  24th  of  September  1714,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  Viscount  Townsheud  being  the  other. 
Stanhope  and  Walpole  now  became  the  ministerial  leaders  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  in  that  capacity  the  former,  in  the  next 
session,  impeached  two  of  the  late  Tory  ministers,  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
and  the  Earl  of  Strafford  (who  had  been  plenipotentiary  to  the  United 
Provinces  at  the  negociatiou  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht). 

But  it  was  not  long  before  intrigue  and  disuuion  crept  in  among 
the  knot  of  attached  friends  who  had  thus  obtained  possession  of  the 
government.  Stanhope  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  for  his  appoint- 
ment as  secretary  of  state  mainly  to  Horace  Walpole  (Sir  Robert's 
younger  brother),  who  was  brother-in-law  and  confidential  secretary 
to  Townshend,  and  who  recommended  him  to  that  lord,  to  whom  the 
king  had  left  the  selection  of  his  colleague:  "Stanhope  himself," 
Coxe  tells  us,  on  the  information  of  Lord  Orford,  "  made  no  applica- 
tion for  the  office  of  secretary.  His  frequent  residence  in  camps,  and 
skill  in  the  profession  of  arms,  rendered  him,  in  his  own  opinion, 
more  fit  for  a  military  than  a  civil  station ;  and  when  Walpole  proposed 
it,  he  considered  the  offer  as  a  matter  of  raillery,  and  applied  his  hand 
to  his  sword.  It  was  not  till  after  much  persuasion,  and  the  most 
solemn  assurances  that  his  compliance  would  materially  contribute  to 
the  security  of  tho  new  administration,  that  he  was  induced  to  accept 
the  post."  ('  Memoirs  of  Walpole,'  i.  96.)  Walpole,  who  had  been 
long  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship  with  Stanhope,  in 
seconding  his  brother's  recommendation  of  the  latter  to  Townshend, 
had,  to  use  Coxe's  expression,  "  answered  for  his  integrity  as  for  his 
own."  But  from  the  first  there  had  been  a  latent  rivalry  between 
Townsheud  and  the  ambitious  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who  had  been  very 
ill-pleased  with  the  office  of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  sort  of  banish- 
ment, as  he  considered  it,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  on  the 
formation  of  the  new  government,  and  was  not  much  better  satisfied 
with  that  of  lord  privy  seal,  to  which  he  had  been  since  transferred — 
holding,  in  fact,  as  he  did,  that  he  ought  to  have  been  at  the  head  of 
the  administration.  When  the  king  went  over  to  Hanover,  in  the 
summer  of  1716,  Stanhope  was  sent  with  him,  specially  charged  by  his 
colleagues  to  protect  their  royal  master  (and  themselves)  against  the 
iutrigues  of  Sunderland,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  ill  health,  had  also 
sought  the  Continent.  But  the  end  was  that  Sunderland  managed  to 
gain  over  both  his  Majesty  and  Stanhope;  and  that,  after  much  corre- 
spondence and  negociation,  the  details  of  which  may  be  read  in  Coxe, 
Townshend  was  dismissed  from  his  secretaryship,  with  an  offer  of  the 
Irish  lieutenancy,  which  he  at  first  refused,  and  then  accepted,  to  be 
turned  out  of  it  after  only  a  few  weeks'  possession.  Even  Coxe  how- 
ever, who  takes  an  unfavourable  view  of  Stanhope's  conduct  in  this 
affair,  admits  that  "  he  did  not  yield  to  the  suggestions  of  Sunderland 
from  venal  or  ambitious  motives,"  but  rather  from  a  couviction  that 
Townshend  and  Walpole  were  really  pursuing  an  objectionable  course 
of  policy.  A  defence  of  Stanhope's  share  in  this  transaction  will  be 
found  in  chapter  seven  of  Lord  Mahon's  (Earl  Stanhope's)  '  History  of 
England.'  All  the  changes  consequent  upon  this  commotion  were  not 
completed  till  about  the  middle  of  April  1717,  when  the  cabinet  was 
at  last  reconstructed  by  Sunderland  being  made  secretary  of  state, 
with  Addison  for  his  colleague  ;  and  Stanhope  taking  the  post  of  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  along  with  that  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
Even  this  however  was  only  an  interim  arrangement :  in  July  following 
Stanhope  was  removed  to  the  House  of  Lords,  by  being  created  Baron 
Stanhope,  of  Elvaston,  and  Viscount  Stanhope,  of  Mahon  iu  the  island 
of  Minorca;  and  in  March  1713  he  took  the  office  of  secretary,  and 
Sunderland  that  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Aislabie  being 
appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.    A  few  weeks  after  Stauhope 


was  mado  tin  rail  by  tho  title  of  Earl  Stanhope  :  that  same  year  he 
proceeded  first  to  Paris  and  thcucn  to  Madrid,  to  endeavour  to  avert 
hostilities  with  Spain,  an  attempt  in  which  ho  did  not  nuccced ;  and 
ho  was  afterwards  nioro  than  onco  employed  iu  similar  negotiations 
abroad,  being  apparently  the  member  of  tho  cabinet  who  was  considered 
to  be  best  acquainted  with  foreign  countries  and  foreign  politics. 

His  death  jvas  very  Midden,  and  accordant  iu  tho  circumstances  of 
it  with  his  constitutionally  warm  and  sensitive  temper,  and  with  tho 
impetuous  bearing  of  the  camp,  which  ho  had  never  altogether  shaken 
off.  In  the  course  of  tho  discussions  on  tho  South  Sea  Company  affair, 
which  so  unhappily  involved  some  of  the  leading  members  of  tho 
government,  the  Duke  of  Wharton  had,  on  the  4th  of  February  1721, 
delivered  some  severe  remarks  iu  the  House  of  Lords,  comparing  the 
conduct  of  ministers  to  that  of  Sejanus,  who  had  made  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  hateful  to  the  old  Romans.  'Stanhope,  in  rising  to  reply, 
spoke  with  such  vehemence  in  vindication  of  himself  and  his  colleagues, 
that  ho  burst  a  blood-vessel,  and  died  tho  next  day.  "  May  it  be 
eternally  remembered,"  says  the  writer  of  the  preface  to  the  '  British 
Merchant,'  "  to  the  immortal  honour  of  Earl  Stanhope,  that  he  died 
poorer  iu  tho  king's  service  than  ho  came  into  it.  Walsingham,  tho 
great  Walsingham,  died  poor ;  but  the  great  Stanhope  lived  in  the  timo 
of  South  Sea  temptations." 

Lord  Stauhope  has  the  reputation,  among  other  accomplishments, 
of  having  been  well  acquainted  with  ancient  literature;  and  some 
evidence  of  his  research  into  Roman  history  remains  in  a  correspond- 
ence between  his  lordship  and  the  Abbd  Vertot  on  the  constitution 
of  the  Roman  senate,  which  was  printed  the  same  year  in  which  he 
died  :  '  Memorial  to  the  Abbd  Vertot  concerning  the  Constitution  of 
the  Roman  Senate,  with  the  Abbd's  Answer,'  London,  4to,  1721, 
commented  upon  by  Hooke,  in  his  '  Observations  on  tho  Roman 
Senate,'  8vo,  1758. 

He  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  Thomas  Pitt,  Esq.,  governor  of 
Madras,  the  grandfather  of  the  first  Lord  Chatham.  In  addition  to 
Coxe  and  the  older  writers,  the  '  History  of  England  from  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht,'  by  his  descendant  the  present  Earl  Stauhope,  may  be 
consulted  for  the  latter  part  of  his  political  course. 

STANHOPE,  CHARLES,  third  EARL,  a  nobleman  remarkable 
for  the  eccentricity  of  his  character,  and  for  his  talents,  was  born  in 
August  1753.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  the  second  earl  Stan- 
hope, and  his  mother  was  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  granddaughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Haddington.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1786,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  peerage.  He  was  twice  married,  and  his  first  wife  was 
Lady  Hester  Pitt,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Chatham. 
By  this  lady  he  had  three  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope,  quitting  her  family  and  connections  in  Europe,  retired  to 
Syria,  in  which  country,  after  a  residence  of  several  years,  she  died. 
After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  he  married,  in  1781,  Louisa,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Henry  Grenville,  and  a  relative  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  ; 
and  by  this  la  ly  he  had  three  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  the  late 
earl. 

It*is  to  his  mechanical  inventions  that  Earl  Stanhope  principally 
owes  his  celebrity.  He  conferred  on  mankind  an  important  benefit  by 
the  invention  of  the  printing  press  which  goes  by  his  name.  He  also 
made  some  improvements  in  the  process  of  stereotype  printing;  in  the 
construction  of  locks  for  canals;  and  among  the  lighter  efforts  of  his 
mind  may  be  ranked  the  invention  of  an  ingenious  machine  for  per- 
forming arithmetical  operations. 

During  great  part  of  his  life  he  had  studied  the  action  of  the  electric 
fluid;  and  in  1779  he  made  public  his  theory  of  what  is  called  the 
returning  stroke.  He  imagined  that  when  a  large  cloud  is  charged 
with  electricity,  it  displaces  a  considerable  portion  of  that  fluid  from 
the  stratum  of  air  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and  he  considered  that,  on 
the  discharge  of  the  cloud,  the  electric  matter  returns  into  the  portion 
of  the  atmosphere  from  which  it  had  been  driven.  By  this  theory  he 
was  able  to  explain  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  cause  of  the  death 
(in  Berwickshire)  of  a  man  and  two  horses  by  lightning,  at  a  time 
when  the  only  thuuder-cloud  from  which  a  discharge  could  have  taken 
place  was  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  spot.  ('PhiL 
Transactions,'  1787.) 

Earl  Stanhope  was  a  decided  opponent  of  the  ministry  of  the  day ; 
and  probably,  if  he  were  living  in  the  present  times,  he  would  be 
considered  as  a  radical  Whig.  Full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  improve- 
ment of  social  institutions,  he  looked  with  complacency  on  the  great 
French  Revolution,  which  he  considered  as  an  important  step  towards 
the  attainment  of  that  end  ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  carried  out  his 
principles  beyond  the  point  to  which  men  of  his  own  party  were 
prepared  to  follow  him.  He  wrote  a  reply  to  Mr.  Burke's  '  Reflections 
on  the  Revolution  in  France ;'  a  refutation  of  a  '  Plan  for  a  Sinking 
Fund,'  which  had  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Price ;  and  an  '  Essay  on 
Juries.'    He  died  December  15,  1S16. 

*  STANHOPE,  PHILIP  HENRY,  Finn  EARL,  only  son  of  Philip 
Henry  the  fourth  earl,  was  bom  at  Walmer,  Kent,  in  1S05.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1S27,  and  was 
created  D.C.L.  in  1S34.  In  1S32,  as  Lord  Mahon,  he  was  elected 
member  of  parliament  for  Wotton  Basset,  which  place  he  continued 
to  represent  till  its  disfranchisement  by  the  Reform  Act  He  was 
then  (1S32)  returned  for  Hertford,  but  unseated  ou  petition.  He  was 
however  again  elected  in  1S35,  and  continued  member  for  Hertford 
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till  1852.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Lord  Mahon  secured  a  high 
though  not  a  brilliant  reputation.  In  politics  he  was  a  follower  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  whom  he  had  also  a  strong  personal  attachment. 
Under  the  brief  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  December 
1831  to  April  1835,  he  held  the  office  of  under  secretary  of  state  for 
Foreign  Affairs ;  aud  in  the  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  he  was  secre- 
tary to  the  Board  of  Control  from  July  1845  to  July  1846.  As  a 
politician  he  will  be  chiefly  remembered  by  the  Copyright  Act  (5  &  6 
Victoria,  c.  45,  known  as  Lord  Mahon'a  Act),  which  he  introduced  and 
carried,  and  which  has  been  generally  regarded  as  a  very  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  the  law  of  copyright.  To  his  efforts  also  must  be 
ascribed  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  government  to  form  a  national 
gallery  of  historical  portraits. 

But  it  was  in  literature  that  Lord  Mahon  won  his  principal  reputa- 
tion. His  earliest  work  was  a  '  History  of  the  War  of  Succession  in 
Spain,'  8vo,  London,  1832,  with  an  Appendix,  1833,  which  by  its 
research  and  impartiality  secured  general  praise.  A  far  more  import- 
ant work  was  his  '  History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to 
the  P>  ace  of  Versailles,  1713-1783,'  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared 
in  18;iC.  Other  volumes  appeared  at  intervals,  but  the  seventh  and 
concluding  volume  was  not  published  till  the  summer  of  1854.  This 
work  greatly  raised  the  literary  character  of  Lord  Mahon.  Possessing 
all  the  excellences  of  his  former  work,  it  is  written  with  a  larger  grasp 
and  in  a  firmer  style.  Without  any  pretensions  to  tho  brilliancy  of 
some  contemporary  historians,  Lord  Mahon  secures  in  a  far  greater 
measure  than  many  of  them  the  confidence  of  his  readers  by  the  mani- 
fest desire  always  shown  to  do  justice  to  the  views  and  the  character 
of  those  from  whom  he  differs  equally  with  those  whose  politics  are 
most  accordant  with  his  own.  He  is,  too,  without  aiming  at  pro- 
fundity, almost  invariably  judicious  in  reflection,  temperate  in 
expression,  and  liberal  in  opinion.  His  style  is  clear  and  fluent,  his 
narrative  well  arranged  and  perspicuous,  while  in  extent  of  reading 
and  inquiry  his  work  goes  far  beyond  any  other  treating  of  the  same 
period.  It  has  in  fact  taken  its  place  as  the  historical  authority  for 
the  period  of  which  it  treats.  A  third  and  revised  edition  of  the  whole 
work  was  published  in  1853-54. 

Lord  Mahon's  other  works  are  '  Spain  under  Charles  the  Second,' 
8vo,  1840;  'Life  of  Louis,  Prince  of  Condc,'  ISmo,  1845;  '  Life  of 
Belisarius'  (2nd  ed.,  1845);  'Historical  Essays,  contributed  to  the 
Quarterly  Review,'  8vo,  Lond.,  1849  ;  and  a  '  Life  of  Joan  of  Arc,' 
1853.  He  also  published  'An  Address  to  the  members  of  the  Man- 
chester Athenajuni :  the  importance  of  Literature  to  Men  of  Business,' 
8vo,  1853;  and  'Addresses  delivered  at  Manchester,  Leeds,  and 
Birmingham,'  8vo,  1856.  He  has  likewise  edited  the  writings  of  the 
celebrated  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  of  whose  family  his  own  is  a  branch  : 
•The  Letters  of  Philip  D.  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,'  1845,  and 
'  Letters  and  Writings  of  P.  D.  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,'  5  vols. 
8vo,  1853;  a  work  which  might  serve  as  a  model  of  the  manner  in 
which  Letters  and  Writings  should  be  edited.  That  this  is  a  subject 
on  which  Lord  Mahon  had  reflected  deeply  might,  apart  from  this 
work,  have  been  known  from  bis  remarks  on  Mr.  Sparks'  edition  of 
'Washington's  Letters  and  Writings,'  referred  to  elsewhere.  [Sparks, 
Jabed.]  A  more  important  field  for  the  display  of  his  editorial  skill 
has  been  afforded  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  having  confided  their  papers  to  his  care  for  selection  and  publica- 
tion. Ae  trustee  of  the  papers  of  Peel,  Lord  Mahon  has  published  in 
conjunction  with  his  co-trustee  Mr.  Cardwell,  two  volumes  of  '  Memoirs 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  M.P.,'  vol.  i.  (1856)  contain- 
ing the  'Roman  Catholic  Question,  1828-29,'  vol.  ii.  (1857)  'The  New 
Government,  1834-35,'  and  'Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  1845-46.'  A 
selection  from  his  correspondence  is  to  follow,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
great  stateman's  papers  is  to  be  withheld  from  the  public  eye  for 
the  present.  Lord  Mahon  succeeded  his  father  as  Earl  Stanhope 
March  2,  1855.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  March 
22,  1827,  and  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1846. 

STANHOPE,  P.  D.    [Chesterfield,  Earl  of.] 

STANHOPE,  PHILIP,  Captain,  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  James, 
earl  Stanhope  [Stanhope,  James,  first  Earl],  was  from  early  youth 
brought  up  to  the  sea-service,  and  in  1704  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Hastings  frigate.  From  this  vessel  he  was  promoted 
to  the  Milford,  in  which  ship  he  served  under  Sir  Strafford  Fairbourne 
at  the  siege  of  Ostend,  and  was  chosen  by  that  commander  to  bring 
home  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  that  fortress  to  the  allies.  He  after- 
wards served  in  the  Mediterranean,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Carey,  on  which  station  he  remained  till  the  close  of  his  life ;  he 
there  earned  the  reputation  of  an  active  and  intelligent  officer.  In 
August  1708  it  was  determined  in  a  council  of  war  held  on  board  the 
Elizabeth,  at  the  request  of  Charles,  who  had  taken  the  title  of  King 
of  Spain,  that  the  ships,  the  York  and  the  Milford,  should  assist  in 
convoying  the  transports,  which  had  on  board  General  Stanhope  and 
a  large  body  of  Catalonian  troops,  to  Minorca,  the  reduction  of  which 
island  was  of  importance  to  the  success  of  the  allied  cause.  Captain 
Stanhope,  desirous  of  emulating  his  brother's  glory,  served  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  expedition,  and  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory  at  the 
assault  of  the  Spanish  lines  at  Port  Mahon,  September  17,  1708. 

STANISLAUS  LESZCZYNSKI  (commonly  written  Leszinski), 
king  of  Poland,  and  duke  of  Lorraine,  was  the  last  brauch  of  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  distinguished  families  in  Poland.    As  a  proof  of 


the  consideration  which  that  family  enjoyed,  not  only  in  their  own 
country,  but  even  abroad,  we  may  quote  the  words  of  a  known  Bohe- 
mian writer  of  the  17th  century,  the  Jesuit  Balbimus,  who  says,  in 
his  '  Epitome  Rerum  Bohemicarum,'  lib.  ii.  cap.  7,  "  Qui  Leazczyns- 
ciorum  genus  ignorat,  Poloniain  ignorat,  triumphalis  familia,  ex  qua 
tot  duces,  tot  senatus  decora,  tot  autistites  et  archiepiscopos  uumerare 
licet."  The  origin  of  that  house  may  be  said  to  be  coeval  with  that  of  tlio 
Polish  state,  as  its  founder  in  Poland,  a  Bohemian  of  note,  is  supposed 
to  have  arrived  in  that  country  with  the  Bohemian  princess  Dom- 
biowka,  who  was  married  in  965  to  Mieczyslav,  duke  of  Poland,  who 
established  the  Christian  religion  in  his  dominions.  From  that  time 
this  family  continued  to  occupy  the  high  dignities  of  the  church,  and 
important  offices  in  the  state,  but  the  name  of  Leszczynski  seems  to 
have  been  assumed  by  them  early  in  the  14th  century  from  the  estate 
of  Leszno.  Venceslav  Leszczynski  distinguished  himself  at  the 
council  of  Constance,  1415,  by  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  Huss,  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  all  the  Poles  present  at  the  council,  who  made 
on  that  occasion  common  cause  with  the  Bohemians.  It  seems  that 
the  Leszczynskis  had,  like  many  other  powerful  families  in  Polaud, 
embraced  the  opinions  of  Huss,  aud  they  were  amougst  the  first  of 
those  who  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland. 
A  Leszczynski  of  the  name  of  Raphael  may  be  said  to  have  given  the 
signal  of  an  open  revolt  against  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  at  the 
diet  of  1552,  by  refusing  to  kneel  and  even  to  uncover  himself  at  the 
celebration  of  high  mass,  in  the  presence  of  the  kiog  and  the  assembled 
states,  before  the  opening  of  the  diet.  His  conduct  was  tacitly  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Chamber  of  Nuncios  (House  of  Commons),  which 
elected  him  marshal  or  president  of  the  diet.  The  Leszczynskis  also 
did  much  for  the  advance  of  learning  in  their  country,  which  they 
particularly  promoted  by  the  establishment  of  a  high  school  on  their 
estate  of  Leszno  or  Lissa.  They  passed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
in  the  second  part  of  the  17th  century,  but  they  continued  to  protect 
against  all  oppression  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  their  estates. 

Stanislaus  Leszczynski,  born  October  20,  1677,  was  son  of  Raphael 
Leszczynski,  grand  treasurer  of  Poland.  He  was  highly  gifted  by 
nature,  and  received  a  very  superior  education.  He  was  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  a  palatine  of  Posen  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three. 
When  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  had  expelled  from  the  throne  of  Poland, 
Augustus  II.,  elector  of  Saxony,  he  wished  to  put  one  of  the  sons  of 
John  Sobieski  in  his  place;  but  two  of  them,  James  and  Constantine, 
were  seized  at  a  hunting-party,  and  confined  in  a  Saxon  fortress  by  the 
order  of  Augustus,  and  the  younger  of  them,  Alexander,  refused  the 
crown.  Leszczynski  was  sent  as  a  deputy  from  the  diet  to  Charles,  in 
order  to  consult  about  the  election  of  a  new  king.  A  conversation 
which  he  had  on  that  occasion  with  the  Swedish  king  prepossessed 
the  latter  so  much  in  favour  of  Leszczynski,  that  he  recommended  him 
to  the  assembled  diet  as  a  candidate  for  the  throne,  a  recommendation 
which,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  was  equal  to  an  order,  and 
could  not  be  disregarded.  Leszczynski  was  therefore  elected  kin/, 
and  crowned  with  his  wife,  born  in  Opalinski,  in  1705.  Between  his 
election  and  coronation  he  had  experienced  a  temporary  reverse,  and 
was  nearly  taken  by  the  troops  of  Augustus,  who  surprised  Warsaw 
at  the  time  when  Charles  XII.  was  in  the  south  of  Poland.  Stanislaus 
was  obliged  to  fly  with  his  family  in  great  haste  from  the  capital,  and 
his  daughter  Maria,  who  became  afterwards  queen  to  Louis  XV.  of 
France,  was  nearly  lost  in  the  confusion  of  the  flight,  and  was  found 
in  the  stable  of  a  village  inn. 

The  arms  of  Charles  XII.  soon  compelled  Augustus  to  abandon  his 
temporary  advantages,  and  to  sign  an  abdication  of  the  crown,  and 
Stanislaus  appeared  to  be  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  his  country. 
But  the  reverse  of  Pultawa  changed  the  state  of  affairs,  and  Augustus, 
having  entered  Poland  with  a  Saxon  army,  resumed  the  throne  with- 
out opposition.  Stauislaus  retired  to  the  Swedish  dominions,  aud 
afterwards  went  to  Turkey,  in  order  to  induce  Charles  XII.  to  accede 
to  a  peace  of  which  his  own  abdication  was  one  of  the  principal  con- 
ditions. He  was  arrested  by  the  Turkish  authorities,  but  treated  with 
the  honours  due  to  his  station.  After  some  time  he  was  permitted  to 
depart,  and  he  retired  to  the  principality  of  Deuxponts,  which  was  the 
family  estate  of  Charles  XII.,  and  the  revenues  of  which  were  assigned 
by  him  to  Stanislaus.  He  remained  there  with  his  family  for  many 
years,  and  fixed  his  residence  after  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  in 
Alsatia.  His  daughter  Maria  became  queen  of  France  in  1723,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  improved  his  position.  In  1733,  after  the  death  of 
Augustus  II.,  he  was  elected  for  the  second  time  king  of  Poland ;  but 
the  influence  of  Russia  and  Austria  opposed  to  him  Augustus  III.  of 
Saxony,  who  was  elected  by  a  small  minority,  but  supported  by  a 
Saxon  and  Russian  army.  Stanislaus  was  obliged  to  leave  Warsaw, 
and  to  retire  to  Danzig,  where  he  was  besieged  by  Russian  and  Saxon 
troops.  A  small  French  force,  which  came  by  sea  to  his  assistance, 
was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  besiegers,  after  having  landed  and 
made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  Russian  lines.  Stanislaus  left  Danzig 
in  disguise,  and  escaped  from  his  enemies.  An  account  of  his  escape, 
written  by  himself,  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  incidents  either  in 
history  or  biography,  and  equals,  if  not  surpasses,  the  interest  of  the 
adventures  of  prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart  after  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  (1736)  between  Austria  and  France, 
Stanislaus  was  invested  for  his  life  with  the  possessions  of  the  duchies 
of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  retaining  the  title  of  king  of  Poland.    Ho  devoted 
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)i imself  entirely  to  the  welfaro  of  his  new  subjects  and  to  literary 
pursuits.  He  patroniBod  literature  with  great  zeal,  nor  did  he  forget 
ins  native  land,  which  he  served  most  effectually  l>y  cducatiug  a  great 
number  of  his  countiymen  at  Luneville.  Ho  died  February  23rd, 
1766,  in  consequence  of  an  accident,  his  clothes  having  taken  liro 
whou  he  was  standing  near  a  chimney,  lie  was  so  much  burnt  that 
be  died  in  a  short  time.  He  left  some  productions  in  Polish  and 
French.  Those  in  French  appeared  in  4  vols,  at  Paris,  in  1765,  under 
the  title  of  '(Euvresdu  Pbilosophe  Bienfaisant.' 

STANISLAUS  AUGUSTUS,  the  last  Polish  king,  the  son  of 
Count  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  [Poniatowski,  Stanislaus,  Count,] 
was  born  in  1732,  at  Wolczyu,  an  estato  in  Lithuania,  and  received  a 
most  careful  education.  He  was  of  an  exceedingly  prepossessing 
exterior;  and  ho  was  well  informed  and  highly  accomplished,  having 
improved  the  advantages  received  from  his  education  by  his  subse- 
quent travels  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Sir  Haubury  Williams, 
who  was  English  envoy  in  Poland,  became  very  intimate  with  the 
Princes  Czartoryski,  uncles  of  Poniatowski,  and  took  a  particular 
liking  to  this  young  nobleman.  Ho  persuaded  Poniatowski  to  accom- 
pany him  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  appointed  British  minister, 
and  facilitated  his  liaison  with  the  grandduchess  of  Russia,  afterwards 
Catherine  II.  This  circumstance,  and  the  influence  of  the  Czartory- 
skis [Czartouyski],  prevented  the  appointment  of  Poniatowski  as 
Polish  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  ho  continued  his  intrigue 
with  the  grand-duchess.  The  Cziirtory.^kis  determined  to  put  forward 
Poniatowski  as  a  candidate  for  the  throne  of  Poland,  which  was 
supported  with  the  whole  power  of  Russia. 

The  projects  of  the  Czartoryskis,  becoming  known,  created  a  great 
sensation  even  before  the  death  of  Augustus  III.  A  Russian  force 
having  entered  Poland  to  support  the  election  of  Stanislaus  Ponia- 
towski, the  Czartoryskis  availed  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  that 
force,  in  order  to  compel  the  Diet  of  Convocation  to  adopt  several 
laws  by  which  the  power  of  dissolving  the  diet  by  the  veto  of  a  single 
member  was  considerably  limited,  the  executive  authority  of  the 
crown  strengthened,  and  the  excessive  privileges  of  the  nobles  were 
restricted.  Their  project  of  abolishing  the  veto  altogether  was  pre- 
vented by  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  the  proposition  of  electing  the 
king  by  deputies  chosen  for  that  purpose  was  also  defeated.  The 
same  diet  declared  that  the  confederation  continued  to  exist,  which 
prevented  future  diets,  as  long  as  it  was  not  dissolved  by  veto.  The 
Bame  preponderance  which  brought  about  those  reforms,  effected  the 
election  of  Poniatowski  in  1764,  and  the  diet  of  his  coronation  con- 
tinued the  reforms  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  introduced  other 
important  improvements,  particularly  in  the  financial  department. 

Russia  soon  perceived  how  dangerous  to  its  influence  in  Poland  were 
the  reforms  which  strengthened  the  government  of  that  country,  and 
it  gave  its  support  to  the  opposition,  which  was  composed  of  many 
patriotic  individuals,  and  was  too  blind  to  see  the  advantages  of  those 
leforms,  being  afraid  lest  they  might  conduct  to  a  despotic  form  of 
government.  The  diet  of  1766  restored,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
the  ancient  force  of  the  veto.  Tho  same  power,  under  the  pretext  of 
defending  the  rights  of  the  anti-Roman  Catholic  confessions,  created 
division  all  over  the  country,  and  finally,  in  the  diet  of  1798,  in 
addition  to  the  equitable  law  of  restoring  all  Christian  confessions  to 
equal  rights,  passed  several  others  of  a  different  character,  which 
tended  to  weaken  the  government,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  Russian 
guarantee  declared  that  state  of  things  immutable. 

In  order  to  save  the  country  from  foreign  influence,  a  confederation 
was  organised  at  Bar,  a  little  town  in  Podolia,  by  the  patriotic  bishop 
of  Kamieniec,  Adam  KrasinBki.  Ill  supported  and  without  any 
regular  troops,  it  struggled  for  several  years  against  the  forces  of 
Russia,  until  it  fell  by  exhaustion.  The  Turks,  who  had  taken  up 
arms  in  favour  of  Poland,  after  having  represented  in  vain  to  the 
cabinets  of  Europe  the  danger  of  Russian  predominance  in  Poland, 
were  defeated,  and  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  which  was  planned  by 
Frederic  II.  of  Prussia,  took  place  in  1772.  By  this  partition  Poland 
lost,  of  the  13,500  square  miles  (15  to  a  degree)  of  its  territory,  3925 
square  miles,  which  comprehended  its  best  provinces,  and  were 
unequally  divided  between  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  The 
spoliating  parties  called  a  diet  to  sanction  this  iniquitous  transaction, 
and  imposed  on  the  country  a  permanent  council,  which  deprived  the 
king  Poniatowski  even  of  the  shadow  of  authority.  This  great 
calamity  roused  the  nation,  which  now  strove  to  compensate  its 
heavy  loss  by  internal  improvements.  An  excellent  system  of  public 
education  was  introduced,  and  literature  was  encouraged ;  industry 
was  re-animated,  and  every  kind  of  improvement  rapidly  advanced, 
through  the  exertions  of  many  distinguished  individuals  and  of 
Stanislaus  himself,  who  earnestly  strove  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  country,  aud  was  an  ardent  patron  of  literature  and  science  and 
the  arts.  The  chancellor,  Andrew  Zamoyski,  an  enlightened  and 
patriotic  nobleman,  prepared  a  new  code,  which  removed  many  ancient 
abuses  and  partly  emancipated  the  peasants.  The  code  was  rejected 
by  the  diet  of  1780,  but  an  improved  public  opinion  produced  in  a 
few  years  a  general  wish  for  a  reform  in  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  The  diet  which  assembled  in  1788,  having  declared  itself 
permanent,  continued  till  1792,  when,  on  tho  2nd  of  May,  it  pro- 
claimed a  new  constitution,  which  abolished  the  veto,  made  the 
throne  hereditary  in  the  Saxon  family,  which  was  to  succeed  after  tho 


demise  of  Poniatowski,  tho  reigning  king,  and  introduced  some  useful 
regulations.  It  acknowledged  at  the  name  time  the  neceahity  of 
further  reforms  by  cuactiug  that  thcro  should  bo  a  revinion  of  the 
constitution  after  tho  lapse  of  twenty  years.  But  a  fatal  error  wan 
committed  in  neglecting  to  organise  a  national  force  capable  of  pro- 
tecting tho  new  constitution  from  the  aggression  of  its  enemies. 
Russia,  who  had  guaranteed  the.  former  state  of  things  in  Poland, 
excited  a  party  composed  of  a  few  factious  nobles,  who,  astisttd  by 
her  troops,  formed  a  confederation  at  Targovitza,  in  order  to  over- 
throw the  new  constitution.  Tho  king,  instead  of  marching  against 
his  enemies,  betrayed  the  cbubo  intrusted  to  his  defence,  aud,  instead 
of  oppoBing  the  advance  of  tho  Russiann,  as  he  had  most  solemnly 
promised  to  do,  aud  ordering  a  general  levy,  or  arriere  ban,  lie 
paralysed  by  his  orders  all  measures  of  defence,  and  Boon  became  a 
party  to  the  infamous  confederation  of  Targovitza.  On  tho  other 
side,  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  had  encouiaged  the  patriots  to  amend 
tho  constitution,  joined  the  Russians  and  invaded  Poland.  The  con- 
sequence of  all  this  was  a  second  partition  of  the  Polibh  territory  in 
1793,  by  which  Prussia  took  1061  square  miles  (15  to  a  degree), 
Russia  4553,  and  Poland  retained  4016.  The  remaining  part  of 
Poland  was  subjected  to  every  kind  ot  vexation  from  the  confederates 
of  Targovitza,  who,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  Russian  troops, 
persecuted  tho  partriots  iu  every  possible  manner,  and  the  chief 
persons  among  them  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  abroad.  The  spirit 
of  patriotism  was  however  not  quelled  by  these  circumstances.  An 
extensive  conspiracy  was  organised,  and  insurrections  broke  out  in 
several  parts  of  Poland.  In  1794  Kosciusko  arrived  at  Cracow,  and, 
haviug  assembled  a  number  of  peasants  armed  with  scythes,  he  de- 
feated a  superior  number  of  Russian  regular  troopB.  The  inhabitants 
of  Warsaw,  which  was  occupied  by  a  strong  Russian  army,  rose  against 
their  oppressors,  and  expelled  them  after  a  bloody  contest.  Vilua  did 
the  same.  Several  individuals  were  convicted  of  high  treason  aud 
executed,  but  the  king  was  treated  with  respect.  The  Pole3  fought 
with  the  utmost  bravery,  but  their  courage  and  patriotism  proved 
unavailing  against  tho  overwhelming  numbers  of  Russia  and  Prussia. 
Kosciusko  was  defeated,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  oi 
Maciejovice,  and  Praga,  the  suburb  of  Warsaw,  was  carried  by  storm 
by  Suvaroff,  and  all  the  inhabitants  were  massacred.  Warsaw  capitu- 
lated, and  the  remainder  of  Poland  was  divided  in  1705  among 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

When  the  final  dismemberment  of  Poland  was  effected,  Stanislaus 
retired  for  some  time  to  the  town  of  Grodno  in  Lithuania,  where  ho 
signed  the  abdication  of  his  throne ;  a  step  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  induced  to  adopt  by  the  promise  of  the  payment  of  his  private 
debts.  He  was  then  transferred  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  large  pension 
was  assigned  to  him  by  the  Emperor  Paul,  who  treated  him  with  great 
kindness  in  many  respects,  but  subjected  him  to  the  humiliation  of 
assisting  at  his  coronation  at  Moscow.  He  died  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
1798,  and  was  buried  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  that  capital. 

Stanislaus  Poniatowski  had  four  brothers  :  1,  Casimir,  born  in  1721, 
who  was  grand-chamberlain  of  Poland;  2,  Francis,  born  in  1723,  who 
had  entered  the  church,  but  died  young;  3,  Andrew,  born  iu  1734, 
died  in  1773,  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  Austrian  service  ;  4,  Michael 
George,  born  in  1736,  died  in  1794,  archbishop  of  Gniesno  and  primate 
of  Poland.  There  were  also  two  sisters — Louisa,  born  in  1728,  married 
to  Zamoyski,  palatine  of  Podolia;  and  Isabella,  born  in  1730,  married 
to  Brauicki,  castellan  of  Cracow,  and  the  last  scion  of  an  illustrious 
house.  This  family  was  invested  with  the  princely  title  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Stanislaus. 

The  family  Poniatowski  rose  to  great  distinction  in  a  short  time, 
but  it  soon  passed  away,  and  became  extinct.  The  last  of  that  family 
was  Prince  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  son  of  Prince  Casimir,  the  grand- 
chamberlain,  aud  who  died  in  1833  at  Florence,  after  having  lived  for 
many  years  in  Italy.  The  last  of  the  Poniatowskis  who  supported  the 
honour  of  that  name,  and  whose  chivalrous  death  at  the  battle  of 
Leipzig  in  1813  gave  a  new  eclat  to  this  family,  was  Prince  Joseph, 
son  of  Andrew  and  Countess  Kinsky,  born  in  1763.  [Po>iaiowski, 
Pmnce  Joseph.] 

STANLEY,  The  Rev.  EDWARD,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was 
born  iu  London  on  the  1st  of  January  1779,  the  second  sou  and  seventh 
child  of  Sir  John  Thomas  Stanley,  Bart,  of  Aldei  ley  Park,  Cheshire, 
by  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Hugh  Owen,  Esq.  of  Penrhos  in 
Anglesea.  His  elder  brother,  who  inherited  the  baronetcy  on  his 
father's  death,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1839  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Stanley  of  Alderley.  In  his  boyhood  the  future  bishop  had  a  passion 
for  the  sea  and  would  have  preferred  the  navy  to  any  other  profession. 
Being  destined  for  the  Church  however  he  was  sent,  in  1798,  after  a 
desultory  education  at  various  schools,  to  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge;  and  here  in  1802,  he  graduated  B.A.  and  was  16th  Wrangler 
of  his  year.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1S05.  In  that  year, — 
having  meanwhile  travelled  on  the  Continent  and  having  had  for  some 
time  the  curacy  of  Wendlesham,  in  Surrey — he  was  presented  by  bis 
father  to  the  family  living  of  Alderley.  In  1S10  he  married  Catherine, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Oswald  Leycester,  rector  of  Stoke-upon- 
Trent,  Shropshire.  He  continued  rector  of  Alderley  for  the  period  of 
thirty-two  years  (1S05-37)  during  which  he  discharged  bis  duties  in  a 
manner  so  conscientious  and  so  thorough  as  to  gain  the  affection  of  all 
his  parishiouers  in  on  unusual  degree.   He  worked  assiduously  among 
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the  population  of  his  parish — which  amounted  to  about  1300;  and, 
besides  performing  his  purely  clerical  duties,  he  did  everything  in  his 
power,  by  encouraging  schools  and  the  like,  to  promote  the  intellectual 
and  secular  welfare  of  his  parishioners.  For  the  use  of  the  young  in 
his  parish  he  prepared  "  A  series  of  Questions  on  the  Bible"  which 
was  published  in  1815.  Inheriting  Whig  principles  from  his  family, 
he  was  noted  at  this  time  for  great  liberality  and  toleration  in  his 
ecclesiastical  opinions ;  though  the  zeal  and  the  warm-heartedness  of 
his  Christianity  were  unquestioned.  It  was  perhaps  his  slight  interest 
in  matters  of  purely  theological  controversy  that  inclined  him  at  this 
time  to  the  quiet  pursuit  of  natural  history.  Using  the  opportunities 
afforded  him  by  his  position  as  the  clergyman  of  a  rural  parish,  he 
gratified  his  tastes  in  this  direction  by  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
geology,  the  mineralogy,  the  botany,  the  entomology,  and  the  orni- 
thology of  his  parish.  He  became  a  contributor  on  topics  of  natural 
history,  and  on  kindred  topics,  to  'Blackwood's  Magazine'  and  to 
the  'British  Magazine;'  and  one  of  his  articles  in  'Blackwood,' 
entitled  'An  Adventure  on  the  Alps  in  the  Mauvais  Pas'  is  supposed 
to  have  suggested  to  Scott  the  opening  scene  in  his  'Anne  of  Geier- 
stein.'  The  department  of  natural  history  which  he  principally  cul- 
tivated was  ornithology;  and  in  1S35  he  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  his  well-known 
work  in  two  volumes  entitled  '  A  Familiar  History  of  Birds,  then- 
Nature,  Habits,  and  Instincts.'  He  had  already  lectured  on  subjects 
of  natural  history  to  one  or  two  Mechanics'  Institutions  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  in  1836  he  was  Vice-President  of  the  British  Association. 
He  was  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  President  of  the 
Linna?an  Society. 

Though  never  obtruding  his  politics  on  his  parishioners,  he  had  taken 
part  on  the  liberal  side  on  some  of  the  questions  of  the  day  relating 
to  the  Church.  In  1829  he  had  published  '  A  few  words  in  favour  of 
our  Roman  Catholic  Brethren,'  advocating  Roman  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation. In  1835  he  published  '  A  Few  Notes  on  Reli-ion  and  Educa- 
tion in  Irelaud.'  The  spirit  shown  in  these  pamphlets,  taken  along 
with  his  excellent  character,  and  his  family-connections,  recommended 
him  to  the  Whig  government  as  a  suitable  man  for  a  vacant  bishopric  ; 
and  accordingly,  on  the  vacation  of  the  see  of  Norwich  by  the  death  of 
Bishop  Bathurst  in  1837,  Lord  Melbourne  offered  the  bishopric  to  Dr. 
Stanley.  It  was  with  much  reluctance  that  he  quitted  the  parish 
where  he  had  laboured  so  long  to  accept  this  preferment ;  with  which 
was  conjoined  the  appointment  of  Clerk  of  the  Closet  of  the  Chapel 
Royal.  Having  accepted  the  office,  however,  he  set  himself  with  great 
zeal  and  punctuality  to  its  duties.  Seldom  has  there  been  a  more 
hardworking  bishop,  or  one  more  sanguine  in  all  schemes  of  improve- 
ment. He  abandoned  his  pursuit  of  natural  history  and  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  diocesan  business.  As  the  previous  bishop  had 
lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-three,  there  were  necessarily  great  abuses  in 
the  diocese — abuses  of  non-residence,  and  the  like.  These  Bishop 
Stanley  set  himself  to  reform  with  a  boldness,  which,  though  successful 
in  the  end  aroused  much  bad  feeling  against  him.  As  in  the  House 
of  Lords  and  elsewhere,  where  public  questions  were  discussed, 
he  always  took  what  was  called  "  The  Liberal  side  "  he  was  accused  of 
latitudinarianism.  In  the  sense  of  deviation  from  any  of  the  standards 
of  the  Church  the  charge  was  untrue;  and  nothing  but  the  tolerance 
of  his  disposition  in  all  non-essential  matters  gave  any  colour  to  it. 
Beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  with  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  most  kindly,  sanguine,  and  hospitable  men  in  the  Church,  he 
lived  till  l$4.i>,  when  he  died  unexpectedly  on  the  6th  of  September 
at  Brahan  Castle  in  Ross-shh-e,  Scotland,  where  he  was  then  on  a  visit. 
He  left  five  children— three  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  eldest  son, 
Owen  Stanj  E7,  entered  the  navy,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  considerable  scientific  attainments,  and  was 
regarded  as  an  officer  of  unusual  promise.  He  had  been  engaged  on 
a  survey  of  a  portion  of  the  coast  of  Australia,  which  he  had  just 
completed,  when  he  died  somewhat  suddenly  in  1849,  his  death  being 
apparently  hastened  by  the  labours  of  the  survey.  Bishop  Stanley's 
youngest  son,  Charles  Edward,  is  in  the  Royal  Engineers  ;  his  second 
son — the  Rev.  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  is  the  subject  of  the  succeed- 
ing notice,  and  the  foregoing  particulars  have  been  derived  from  a 
memoir  prefixed  by  him  to  a  collection  of  his  father's  "  Addresses 
and  Charges  "  published  in  1851.  Of  the  bishop's  writings  his 
'  History  of  Birds '  is  the  most  important :  it  has  passed  through 
several  editions.  Among  his  various  pamphlets  and  sermons  may 
be  noted  his  '  Heads  for  the  Arrangement  of  Local  Information  in 
every  Department  of  Parochial  and  Rural  Interest,'  published  in 
1848. 

*  STANLEY,  P.EV.  ARTHUR  PENRHYN,  the  second  son  of  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  notice,  was  born  on  the  13th  of  December 
1815,  while  his  father  was  still  rector  of  Alderley.  In  1829  he  was 
sent  to  Rugby  School,  to  the  head-mastership  of  which  Dr.  Arnold 
had  been  appointed  in  the  preceding  year;  and  here  it  was,  during  a 
residence  as  pupil  from  1829  to  1834,  that  he  formed  that  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Arnold  which  his  subsequent  literary  career  has  commemo- 
rated, and  to  which  his  culture  owed  so  much.  From  Rugby  he 
removed  in  1834  to  University  College,  Oxford,  of  which  foundation 
he  was  elected  a  scholar  in  1837.  In  the  same  year  a  prize  poem  of 
his,  entitled  '  The  Gipsies,'  was  recited  by  him  in  the  theatre  at 
Oxford,  and  published.    In  1S38  he  graduated  B.A.,  and  subsequently 
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he  took  the  higher  decree  of  M.A.    He  then  became  a  fellow  and 
tutor  of  his  college,  and  resided  there  for  some  years. 

In  1842,  oa  the  death  of  Dr.  Arnold,  he  preached  his  funeral 
sermon  in  the  chapel  of  Rugby  School ;  and  the  sermon,  with  an 
appendix  containing  a  posthumous  sermon  by  Dr.  Arnold  himself,  was  % 
published  in  the  same  year.  In  1844  Mr.  Stanley  paid  a  more  elabo- 
rate and  lasting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  fiiend  and  master  by 
publishing  'The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.,' 
a  work  which  has  produced  a  deeper  effect  than  most  biographies  in 
the  English  language,  and  which  has  passed  through  many  editions  at 
home  and  been  translated  into  foreign  languages.  Mr.  Stanley's  next 
work,  also  produced  while  he  was  still  a  fellow  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  was  a  volume  of  '  Sermons  and  Essays  on  the  Apostolical  Age,' 
published  at  Oxford  in  1847.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
canons  of  Canterbury,  which  office  he  still  holds,  along  with  the  chap- 
laincy to  Prince  Albert,  and  one  of  the  chaplaincies  to  the  present 
Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Tait,  who  was  Dr.  Arnold's  successor  in  the 
head-mastership  of  Rugby.  The  nomination  to  the  latter  chaplaincy 
is  quite  recent  (1857).  In  1856  he  was  elected  Regius  Professor  of 
Eceh  siastical  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Mr.  Stanley's  published  works,  subsequent  to  those  already  men- 
tioned, are  his  'Memoir'  of  his  father,  the  late  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  article,  and  published  in  1851  as  an  intro- 
duction to  a  selection  from  the  bishop's  addresses  and  charges  ;  a 
'  Lecture  ou  the  Study  of  Modern  History,'  published  in  1854  ;  a  work 
of  antiquarian  and  historical  research,  entitled  '  Historical  Memorials 
of  Canterbury  :  the  Landing  of  Augustine,  the  Murder  of  Becket, 
Edward  the  Black  Priuce  and  Becket's  Shrine,'  published  in  1855,  and 
republished  in  the  same  year;  a  sermon  entitled  'Foundation  and 
Superstructure,'  published  in  1855  ;  a  lecture  entitled  'The  Reforma- 
tion,' published  in  1856  ;  and  an  elaborate  and  important  work 
entitled  '  Sinai  and  Palestine  in  Connection  with  their  History,'  pub- 
lished in  1856,  and  now  in  a  second  edition  (1857).  Dean  Stanley  is 
also  understood  to  have  contributed  to  various  periodicals.  He  is 
now  one  of  the  hopes  of  the  Church  of  England,  an  inheritor  in  the 
main  of  those  principles  in  theology  and  ecclesiastical  politics  which 
Dr.  Arnold  represented,    [ice  Suitlement.] 

STANLEY,  LORD,    [Derby,  Eapl  of.] 

STANLEY,  JOHN,  bachelor  in  music,  a  composer  and  organist  of 
no  inconsiderable  celebrity  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century, 
was  born  in  1713.  Two  years  after  his  birth  he  became  blind,  owing 
to  an  accident,  a  circumstance  which  renders  the  progress  and  success 
of  his  professional  life  more  than  usually  interesting.  At  the  age  of  ; 
seven  he  began  to  learn  music,  as  an  amusement,  in  which  he  was 
instructed  by  Reading  (composer  of  'Dulce  Domum'),  one  of  the  dis- 
ciples  of  Dr.  Blow,  and  evinced  such  extraordinary  aptitude  for  the 
art,  that  what  his  father  intended  as  some  alleviation  of  a  grievous 
calamity,  v»as  soon  converted  into  a  profession,  and  the  sightless  boy 
became  the  pupil  of  one  of  our  great  church  composers,  Dr.  Greene, 
under  whom  he  made  such  astonishing  advances,  that  at  the  age  of 
eleven  he  was  appointed  organist  of  All- Hallows,  Bread-street,  and  at 
thirteen  was  elected  to  a  similar  situation  in  St.  Andrews,  Holborn, 
though  he  had  many  able  competitors.  In  1734  the  benchers  of  the 
Middle  Temple  chose  him  as  one  of  their  organists,  and  the  two  latter 
places  he  held  till  his  decease.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Boyce,  in  1779,  ' 
Mr.  Stanley  succeeded  him  as  Master  of  the  King's  Band,  and  regu-  II 
larly  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  by  setting  to  music  the  two 
odes  annually  produced  by  the  poet-laureate,  which  were  performed  at 
the  drawing-rooms  held  at  St.  James's  on  New- Year's  day  and  the 
king's  birthday.  During  many  years  Mr.  Stanley  carried  on  the  Lent 
oratorios  at  Drury  Lane  theatre ;  first  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Smith, 
Handel's  successor  in  those  performances,  and  next  with  Mr.  Linley. 
[Linley.]  These  he  conducted  in  person,  accompanying  all  the  songs, 
choruses,  &c,  with  an  accuracy  that  the  ablest  musician,  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  sense  of  vision,  could  not  have  exceeded.  It  is  therefore 
almost  superfluous  to  say  that  his  memory  was  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary kind,  many  instances  of  which  are  still  related,  as  well  as  of 
the  additional  strength  which  his  other  senses  gained,  apparently  as 
a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  that  important  one  which  he  had  to 
deplore. 

He  died  May  19,  1786.  His  compositions,  all  of  which  were  pub- 
lished during  his  life,  were  numerous,  and  chiefly  of  the  vocal  kind ; 
but  he  wrote  many  voluntaries  for  the  organ,  which  long  continued 
exceedingly  popular.  These,  as  well  as  his  cantatas,  songs,  &c,  were 
widely  circulated,  and  not  only  spread  his  fame  throughout  the  two 
kingdoms,  but  proved  the  source  of  much  profit  to  the  author:  pleasing 
in  melody,  and  easy  to  execute,  they  were  generally  admired,  but  are 
deficient  in  some  of  those  qualities  which  are  required  in  works  of 
lasting  reputation. 

STANLEY,  THOMAS,  was  born  in  1625,  at  Cumberlow  in  Hert- 
fordshire. His  father,  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  who  was  connected  with 
the  noble  family  of  the  earls  of  Derby,  had  his  son  Thomas,  during 
the  first  fourteen  years,  educated  in  his  own  house  in  Cumberlow- 
green,  under  the  tuition  of  Fairfax,  the  translator  of  Tasso.  He 
applied  himself  with  great  zeal  not  only  to  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages,  but  also  acquired  great  facility  in  reading  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish.  In  1639  he  was  accompanied  by  his  tutor  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  entered  Pembroke  Hall,  and  continuing  his  studies  with  the 
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name  ardour,  soon  distinguished  himself  among  his  follow  students. 
In  1G41  be  obtained  at  Cambridge  tho  degree  of  M.A.,  which,  scoord- 
iug  to  tho  register  of  tbo  University  of  Oxford,  bo  bad  obtained  in  the 
latter  jilnce  a  year  earlier.  But  it  is  not  known  whether  ho  ever 
studied  at  Oxford.  Some  of  Iub  biographers  t-tato  that  after  the 
year  104 1  be  travelled  for  some  time  on  the  Continent,  while  others 
aro  not  ouly  silent  upon  this  point,  but  expre  sly  affirm  that  while  his 
family  duriog  the  civil  commotions  in  England  took  refuge  in  Fiance, 
Thomas  alone  remained  behind,  rind,  in  order  to  study  tho  law,  took 
up  his  residence  in  London  iu  tho  Middlo  Temple,  whore  ho  formed 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Edward  Sherburne,  afterwards  Sir 
Edward  Sberburuo.  In  bis  new  place  of  residence  Stanley  dovoted 
his  time  partly  to  his  professional  pursuits,  but  more  especially  to  the 
study  of  the  ancients.  The  firit  timo  that  be  made  bis  appearance  as 
an  author  was  in  1019,  with  a  volume  of  Poems  and  Translations, 
which  has  subsequently  been  often  reprinted.  The  volume  contains 
some  English  and  Latin  original  poems,  together  with  translations 
from  Greek  poets.  About  the  same  time  be  translated  several  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  poems  into  English.  It  must  have  been  as  early 
as  this  time  that  bis  chief  attention  was  directed  to  one  of  the  two 
great  works  to  which  he  owed  his  reputation, — wo  allude  to  his 
*  History  of  Philosophy,'  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  iu  three 
j 'arts  from  1055  to  1002,  folio,  and  was  dedicated  to  bis  uncle  John 
Marsham,  to  whom  the  author  attributes  the  merit  of  having  designed 
the  work.  The  title  is,  '  The  History  of  Philosophy,  containing  the 
Lives,  Opinions,  Actions,  and  Discourses  of  tbo  Philosophers  of  every 
Sect.'  A  second  edition  appeared  in  1087,  folio;  a  third  in  1701, 
folio ;  and  a  fourth  in  1743,  4to.  The  work  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  Gothofredus  Olearius,  4to,  Lips.,  1711,  with  numerous  additions 
and  corrections.  The  latter  part  of  the  original,  containing  the 
'  History  of  the  Chaldaic  Philosophy,'  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
Leilt-rc  in  1G90,  and  is  contained  iu  vol.  ii.  of  bis  'Opera  Philoso- 
phical Stanley's  'History  of  Philosophy'  was  certainly  at  the  timo  a 
great  production,  which  excelled  all  that  had  been  done  before 
him  iu  this  department ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  only  a  storehouse  of 
facts  and  materials  diligently  collected,  and  as  such  it  is  still  a  useful 
book.  Iu  every  other  respect  it  has  been  superseded  by  later  works 
on  the  same  subject. 

After  the  completion  of  bis  '  History  of  Philosophy,'  Stanley 
devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  poets,  more 
especially  to  yEschylus.  In  1003  (some  editions  bear  on  the  title-page 
the  date  1064)  he  published  the  tragedies  of  ^Escbylus,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  an  explanatory  commentary,  the  Greek  scholia,  and  the 
fragments,  in  one  vol.  folio.  This  edition,  though  one  of  the  best 
that  had  then  appeared,  has  no  great  critical  value.  It  was  afterwards 
reprinted,  with  some  alterations,  by  De  Pauw,  4to,  Hague,  1745; 
and  with  some  improvements  by  S.  Butler,  Cambridge,  1809,  &c. 
After  the  publication  of  bis  iEschylus,  Stanley  began  an  extensive 
commentary  on  iEschylus.  This  work,  on  which  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  has  never  been  published.  The 
manuscript,  consisting  of  eight  volumes  folio,  is  preserved  iu  the 
public  library  at  Cambridge.  There  are  also  some  other  works, 
chiefly  commentaries  on  aucieut  authors,  which  are  ascribed  to  him, 
but  have  not  been  printed. 

Stanley  appears  to  have  continued  the  practice  of  the  legal  pro-  1 
fessioD,  but  he  can  never  have  devoted  much  time  to  it.    He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  benevolence  and  iutegrity.    Ho  died  in 
London  on  the  12th  of  April  1078,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Martiu's-in  the-Fields. 

(See  the  memoir  of  Stanley  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of ''Stanley's  Poems'  (London,  1814  and  1815);  aud  William 
Wotton's  Latin  Eulogium  on  Stanley,  in  his  Scwvohe  Sammarthani 
Elogia  Gallorum  Saculo  XVI.  Illtistrium,  prcefationcm  prcemhit  Ch. 
A.  Ifeumannus ;  subjunclum  est,  quod  primum  nunc  editur  Guillclmi 
Wottoni  Elogium  Thomce  Stanleii,  p.  307,  &c.) 

STANZlU'NT,  MA'SSIMO,  Cavaliere,  a  celebrated  Italian  painter, 
was  born  at  Naples  in  1585.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Caracciolo,  but 
became  afterwards  the  imitator  of  the  great  Bolognese  painters, 
especially  Guido  Keni ;  be  was  called  the  Guido  of  Naples,  aud  is  con- 
sidered tho  most  correct  of  the  Neapolitan  painters.  He  was  au 
excellent  portrait-painter,  aud  was  also  distinguished  for  his  frescoes. 
There  are  several  excellent  works  by  Stanzioui  iu  the  church  of  the 
Certosa,  now  an  hospital,  at  Naples,  especially  the  pietuie  of  St.  Bruno 
presenting  the  rules  of  his  order  to  his  monks.  In  the  same  church 
is  a  picture  of  a  dead  Christ  and  the  Marys,  which,  as  it  had  somewhat 
darkened,  Spaguoletto,  through  jealousy,  persuaded  the  Carthusians  to 
wash  with  a  corrosive  water,  which  completely  spoilt  it.  Stanzioni, 
disgusted  with  the  baseness  of  the  act,  would  not  restore  it,  preferring 
to  leave  it  as  a  monument  of  Spagnoletto's  meanness.  Stanzioni  died 
at  Naples  in  1656.  He  had  a  numerous  school,  aud  he  left  many 
notices  of  Neapolitan  painters,  which  were  used  by  Douiiuici. 

STAPEL,  JOHN  BODiEUS  A,  a  Dutch  physician,  and  distin- 
guished as  a  botanist,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17tb  century,  where  his  lather  hngeibert  Stapel  practised  a*  a  phy- 
sician. He  finished  his  edm  atiou  at  the  university  of  Leydeu,  where, 
under  the  tuition  of  Vorstius,  be  acquired  a  taste  for  botany  ;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  this  science,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  for  the  purpose  of  publishes  a  complete  edition  of 
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the  botanical  works  of  Thoophr.utuH.  In  tbo  midnt  hov.  ever  of  Ml 
i-tudici  and  prepai ations  for  his  jrreat  work,  he  died  at  an  caily  age  in 
IG  iO.  IIo  left  mat..  ]  iuls  enough  lor  his  father  to  publish  ail  edition  of 
tho  ten  books  of  Th'Ophraxtun,  '  Do  llistoria  Plantarum.'  Thl.i  #OlH 
was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1614,  and  exhibits  great  iudiiHtfy, 
being  perhaps  one  of  tho  most  laborious  editions  of  Theophra^tus  ever 
published.  Under  tho  head  of  each  plant  ho  has  given  all  that,  ban 
been  said  upon  it  by  Dioscoridea,  Pliny,  and  other  writers.  In  addition 
to  plants  known  to  tho  ancients,  ho  has  given  descriptions  of  new  ou«s 
from  America  and  tho  Capo  of  Good  Hope.  Among  tbo  latter  is 
a  species  belonging  to  tho  genus  which  LiunX'US  has  con-eeiated  to 
his  name  and  called  Slapelia.  The  original  plant  wan  called  by  Stapel 
Fritilluria  crasna.  Ho  had  made  preparations  for  au  edition  of  Tbeo- 
phrastus,  Air<a  4>vtik&,  or  'Do  Uausll  Plantaruui ; '  but  his  papers 
wore  not  sufficiently  forward  for  publication.  He  was  a  botanist  of 
great  promise,  and  bis  early  death  was  much  lamented  by  hid  con- 
temporaries. 

ST  A  It  K,  WILLIAM,  M.D.,  was  born  at  Birmingham  in  1710,  and 
educated  for  the  medical  profession,  first  at  Glasgow,  and  then  suc- 
cessively at  Edinburgh,  London,  aud  Leydeu,  at  which  la->t  place  he 
took  his  degree  in  1707.  Returning  to  London  in  1769,  he  commenced1, 
chiefly  at  the  recommendation  of  Sir  John  Priugle  aud  Dr.  Franklin, 
the  course  of  experiments  on  diet,  of  which  the  termination,  rather 
than  the  scientific  results,  has  rendered  him  celebrated.  To  ascertain 
the  effects  of  different  quantities  and  kinds  of  food  upon  the  human 
economy,  he  confined  himself  for  periods  of  from  four  to  fourteen 
days  to  certain  articles  of  diet,  aud  carefully  registered  the  iufluencc 
which  they  seemed  to  exercise  on  the  several  functions  of  the  body. 
He  began,  for  instance,  with  bread  and  water;  then  he  added  to  them, 
in  succeeding  periods,  sugar,  olive-oil,  and  milk;  then  be  took  different 
kinds  of  animal  food,  and  each  iu  different  quantities.  His  last  plan 
(when  his  previous  experiments  had  already  rather  disturbed  hie 
bealth)  was  to  try  the  effects  of  a  diet  of  bread  or  flour,  with  honey 
and  infusion  of  tea  or  rosemary.  After  continuing  this  for  ten  days, 
it  brought  on  diarrhoea  aud  considerable  weakness,  aud  to  remedy  tbo 
former  be  immediately  adopted  a  diet  consisting  exclusively  of  bread, 
cheese,  and  infusion  of  rosemary.  This  produced  a  totally  opposite 
state  of  the  intestines,  and  was  speedily  followed  by  a  condition  of  low 
fever,  with  great  disturbance  of  the  general  health,  and  inflammation 
of  the  glands  of  the  small  intestines,  of  which,  after  five  days'  severe 
illness,  he  died  February  23,  1770. 

The  termination  of  Dr.  Stark's  labours,  within  seven  months  of 
their  commencement,  is  the  more  melancholy  for  the  few  results  to 
which  they  led.  Had  he  been  able  to  continue  them  for  as  many 
years,  it  is  probable  they  might  have  led  to  some  valuable  conclusions, 
though  indeed  they  were  but  roughly  conducted,  aud  open  to  all  tho 
fallacies  of  experiments  performed  on  one  person  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  rules  to  be  applied  to  all.  His  works  were  published  by 
Dr.  J.  Carmichael  Smyth,  in  1788  (in  1  vol.  4to,  London) :  they 
include  the  '  Journal  of  his  Experiments,'  aud  his  '  Clinical  and  Ana- 
tomical Observations,'  which,  though  few,  give  proof  of  much  acute- 
ness  iu  the  study  of  disease.  Had  their  author's  judgment  equalled 
his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  science,  he  might  well  have  been  expected 
to  rise  to  the  highest  eminence  in  medicine. 

STASZIC,  STANISLAV,  President  of  the  Polish  Royal  Society  of 
Arts,  and  a  distinguished  patriot  and  philanthropist,  was  born  in 
November  1755,  at  Pila,  of  which  place  both  his  grandfather  and 
father  bad  been  burgomaster.  After  studying  at  Gottingen  and 
Leipzig,  he  passed  two  years  at  Paris,  wheie  ho  applied  himself  very 
sedulously  to  natural  history  aud  physics,  and  became  acquainted 
with  Buflon,  D'Alembert,  Kaynal,  and  other  eminent  men.  On  leaving 
France  he  made  a  tour  through  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  geology  of  those  countries.  Furnished 
with  considerable  acquisitions  in  various  departments  of  science,  he 
returned  to  bis  native  land,  with  the  hope  that  his  talents  would  pro- 
cure for  him  some  distinction  and  favour;  but  meeting  with  only 
coolness  and  indifference,  he  withdrew  from  society,  devoting  himself 
entirely  to  study,  to  the  exercise  of  private  benevolence,  exhortatiou, 
and  advice  in  his  immediate  sphere.  Notwithstanding  his  numerous 
bounties  to  others,  be  was  so  frugal  in  all  that  concerned  himself  as  to 
be  enabled  to  amass  a  very  considerable  capital.  With  this  be  pur- 
chased au  estate,  of  which  he  made  grants  to  several  families,  among 
whom  he  parcelled  it  out.  Although  he  never  took  au  active  part  in 
public  affairs,  he  was  always  ready  to  aid  with  his  pen  the  best 
interests  of  bis  country.  Among  his  writings  of  a  political  or  statis- 
tical character,  are  his  '  Warnings  for  Poland,'  '  Statistics  of  Poland,' 
and  the  '  Political  Balance  of  Europe,'  to  which  may  be  added  bia 
'Geography  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,'  and  his  *R<" factions  on  the 
Life  of  the  Chancellor  Andrew  Zamoiski,'  with  which  enlightened 
patriot  Staszic  had  for  some  time  lived  in  daily  ana  familiar  inter- 
course, having  been  preceptor  to  his  sous  shortly  after  his  return  from 
abroad.  Of  purely  literary  productions  be  left  but  few,  and  even 
those  were  chiefly  translations,  namely,  a  prose  version  of  Homer, 
Button's  '  Epochs  of  Nature,"  and  Racine's  poem  on  Religion,  which 
last  he  translated  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 

More  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  desire  of  his  mother  than  with 
his  own  inclination,  Staszic  had  taken  holy  orders,  and  therefore, 
exemplary  as  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct  was,  be  did  not 
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display  any  great  religious  zeal,  with  the  want  of  which  he  was 
accordingly  reproached  by  his  enemies,  yet  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever for  suspecting  hiui  of  religious  indifference,  and  his  personal 
virtues  were  of  the  highest  kind,  as  his  patriotism  was  of  the  noblest 
stamp.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  January  1806,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
disposal  of  his  estate  at  Rnbieszow,  as  before  mentioned,  left  consider- 
able bequests  to  various  public  institutions  and  churches,  including 
200,000  zlots  to  the  Hospital  of  Jesus,  100,000  to  the  Chemical 
Institute,  and  45,000  to  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at 
Warsaw. 

STA'TIUS,  P.  rAPl'NIUS,  a  Roman  poet,  was  born  at  Naples,  in 
a.d.  01.  His  father  was  an  eminent  grammarian  and  poet,  and  was  in 
consequence  much  distinguished  by  the  patronage  of  Domitian.  The 
sou  was  educated  at  Home,  and  his  early  genius  met  with  like  encou- 
ragement from  the  emperor.  He  gained  the  prizes  in  the  poetical 
contests  held  at  that  time  at  Alba  and  elsewhere.  His  popularity  is 
described  by  Juvenal  ('Sat.,'  vii.  82).  His  tragedy  or  poem  of  'Agave' 
has  not  been  preserved ;  neither  is  the  poverty  of  Statius,  which  is 
spoken  of  by  Juvenal,  noticed  or  accounted  for  elsewhere,  though 
such  iuconsisteucies  of  circumstance  are  not  unusual  in  the  lives  of 
poets.  In  the  year  SO,  according  to  Dodwell  ('Aunales  Statiaui'),  he 
married  Claudia,  a  widow,  of  whom  he  makes  frequent  and  affectionate 
mention  in  his  writings:  having  no  issue  by  her,  he  adopted  a  son. 
His  great  success  drew  upon  him  the  jealousy  and  ill-will  of  his  rivals, 
among  whom  Martial  is  thought  to  allude  to  him  under  the  name 
Sabcllus,  and  to  have  slightingly  omitted  his  name  while  making 
honourable  mention  of  his  contemporaries  generally.  When  no 
longer  able  to  maintain  his  superiority  in  the  poetical  contents,  Statius 
withdrew  to  the  retirement  of  Naples,  where  he  died  in  96.  He 
wrote — 1.  'SylvSB,'  a  collection  of  32  poems  distributed  in  5  books,  on 
various  subjects,  such  as  passing  events  or  passing  thoughts  would 
suggest.  They  arc  more  of  a  lyric  than  of  an  epic  character,  and  are 
written  chieily  in  hexameters,  and  occasionally  in  the  alcaic,  sapphic, 
and  other  metres.  The  last  book  appeared  in  the  last  year  of  the 
author's  life.  2.  '  Thcbais,'  an  epic  poem  in  12  books,  giving  an 
account  of  the  Theban  war  between  Etcocles  and  Polynices  :  in  this 
work  he  has  borrowed  much  from  Greek  sources,  and  in  particular 
from  the  'Thcbais'  of  Antimachus.  3.  'Achillas,'  an  unfinished  epic 
poem  in  2  books,  the  further  progress  of  which  was  arrested  by  the 
death  of  the  poet. 

The  '  Sylvse '  are  the  most  interesting  of  the  poems  of  Statius.  In 
them  we  find  examples  of  trifling  subjects  treated  with  lyric  playful- 
ness of  fancy ;  the  poet's  thoughts  appear  in  the  easy  garb  of  private 
life ;  and  his  domestic  feelings  and  affections  are  unaffectedly  revealed 
(see  the  beautiful  address  to  his  wife,  'Sylvaj,'  iii.  5).  Many  curious 
particulars  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  way  of  life  of  the  Romans 
of  that  time  may  be  gathered  from  this  work. 

As  an  epic  poet,  Statius  belongs  to  a  school  of  later  Roman  writers, 
the  successors  and  imitators  of  Virgil,  and,  like  them,  he  is  charac- 
terised by  a  learned  obscurity  of  allusion,  a  tasteless  and  unskilful  use 
of  metaphor,  and  a  strained  yet  feeble  mode  of  expression,  masking  in 
pompous  language  the  simplest  thoughts,  and  seeking  to  surprise  the 
reader  by  rhetorical  artifice  rather  than  to  call  up  the  feelings  which 
true  poetry  suggests.  The  few  facts  in  the  life  of  Statius  aiv  nearly 
all  furnished  by  passages  in  his  own  poems,  which  are  quoted  at  length 
by  Crusius  ('  Lives  of  the  Roman  Poets,'  i.,  12mo),  and  the  principal 
dates  are  fixed  by  Dodwell,  'Annales  Statiani : '  other  authorities 
quoted  by  Baehr, '  Geschichte  der  Romischen  Literatur,'  are — Criuit , 
'DePoett.  Latt. Lil.  Gyrald.,  'De  Latt.  Poett.  DialL  IV. ; '  Voss, 
'  De  Poett.  Latt. ; '  Funcc.,  '  De  imminent.  L.  L.  senectat. ; '  Fabricii, 
'  Bibl.  Lat.,'  ii. ;  'Saxii  Onomast.,'  i.  273.  The  principal  editions  of 
Statius  are — Edit,  princ,  1470,  folio,  Venet.,  1483;  Bernartius,  Antwerp, 
1595;  ed.  Fr.  Tiliobroga  (Lindenbrog),  4to,  Paris,  1000;  rec.  Crusius, 
4to,  Paris,  1618  ;  J.  Fr.  Gronovii,  24mo,  Amstel.,  1653,  cum  comment, 
ed.  F.  Hand.,  Lips.,  8vo,  1817.  Very  useful  editions  of  the  poems  of 
Statius  are  those  in  Lemaire's  Paris,  and  in  Teubncr's  Leipzig  Greek 
and  Roman  Classics. 

STAUNTON,  SIR  GEORGE  LEONARD,  was  the  eldest  and  only 
surviving  son  of  Colonel  George  Staunton  of  Cargin  in  the  county  of 
Galway,  Ireland,  a  gentleman  of  small  fortune,  but  descended  from  a 
very  ancient  English  family.  He  was  born  at  Cargin  on  the  19th  of 
April  1737,  and  received  his  education  partly  in  Galway  and  partly  in 
Dublin,  until  he  entered  his  sixteenth  year,  when  a  tendency  to  con- 
sumption rendered  necessary  an  immediate  removal  to  a  warmer 
climate.  His  father  accordingly  sent  him  to  Montpellier  in  the  south 
of  France,  where  he  remained  some  years,  and  having  completed  his 
studies  in  the  college  of  that  city,  he  took  a  medical  degree. 

In  1760  he  returned  to  England,  and  resided  for  some  time  in 
Loudon,  where  he  occupied  himself  in  contributing  some  valuable 
essays  to  the  periodical  publications  of  that  day,  and  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  many  emiueut  literary  men  of  the  time,  especially 
Dr.  Johnson,  who,  in  the  year  1762,  upon  his  intended  embarkation 
for  the  West  Indies,  wrote  him  an  affectionate  valedictory  letter.  This 
li  tter  is  preserved  in  Boswell's  'Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,'  and  btars  a  very 
high  testimony  to  Mr.  Staunton's  merits  at  that  early  period.  Mr. 
Staunton  practised  for  a  short  time  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  physician, 
but  he  held  at  the  same  time  considerable  official  situations  in  the 
islands,  and  having  acquired  a  competent  fortune,  which  he  invested 
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in  estates  in  the  island  of  Granada,  he  returned  to  England  in  1770. 
In  1771  he  married  Jane,  the  second  daughter  of  Benjamin  Collins, 
Esq.,  of  Milford,  near  Salisbury,  and  a  banker  in  that  city;  but  the 
disorder  into  which  his  West  Indian  property  fell  in  his  absence 
obliged  him  very  soon  to  return  to  Granada,  where  he  contiuued  to 
reside  until  the  capture  of  the  islaud  by  the  French  in  1779. 

During  this  period  Mr.  Staunton  devoted  himself  with  considerable 
success  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  a  profession  much  more  congenial 
to  his  talents  and  habits  than  that  of  medicine,  and  he  was  appointed 
by  the  crown,  attorney-general  of  the  island.  In  1774  Lord  Macartney 
went  out  to  Granada  as  governor,  and  a  warm  friendship  was  soon 
formed  between  that  nobleman  and  Mr.  Staunton,  which  ended  only 
with  their  lives.  Upon  the  capture  of  the  island  by  the  French,  Lord 
Macartney  and  Mr.  Staunton  were  both  sent  to  France  as  prisoners  of 
war.  Lord  Macartney  immediately  proceeded  to  England  on  his 
parole,  but  Mr.  Staunton  remained  somo  time  longer  at  Paris,  and  had 
the  address  and  good  fortune  to  obtain,  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  difficulty,  bis  lordship's  exchange  as  well  as  his  own.  Lord 
Macartney  was  thus  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  the  appointment 
which  the  East  India  Company  had  conferred  upon  him,  of  the 
government  of  Madras,  and  Mr.  Staunton  accompanied  him  to  Iudia 
as  his  confidential  secretary.  In  this  character  he  was  in  fact  his 
lordship's  chief  adviser  on  all  the  various  transactions  of  his  arduous 
and  upon  the  whole  successful  government.  Nothing  could  have  been 
apparently  more  adverse  to  Mr.  Staunton's  interests  than  the  capture 
of  Granada.  His  house  and  plantation,  which  lay  in  view  of  the 
enemy  when  they  were  landing,  were  totally  pillaged  and  destroyed. 
Everything  moveable  was  taken  away  ;  and  the  laud  itself  was  after- 
wards in  part  confiscated  and  given  away  to  Frenchmen.  The 
recovery  of  any  part  of  the  wreck  of  his  fortune  was  rendered  hopeless 
by  his  sudden  and  compulsory  departure  from  the  island,  and  he  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  commencing,  as  it  were,  the  world  anew. 
These  circumstances  were  nevertheless  in  the  end  of  great  advantage 
to  him,  for  they  led  to  his  immediate  removal  to  a  more  suitable 
sphere  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents.  While  in  India  Mr.  Staunton 
was  engaged  in  a  series  of  missions  of  great  importance.  On  a  very 
critical  occasion,  when  the  civil  and  military  authorities  at  Madras 
were  at  issue,  he  undertook  the  delicate  and  possibly  hazardous  office 
of  executing  an  order  of  the  government,  placing  under  arrest  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  Major-General  Stuart;  and  he  thus 
preserved,  by  his  vigour  and  promptitude,  both  the  tranquillity  of  the 
settlement  and  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  government.  But  the 
transaction  in  which  his  diplomatic  abilities  were  chiefly  displayed 
was  the  negociation  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Tippoo  Sultan  in  1784, 
by  which  the  safety  of  our  Indian  possessions  was  secured  at  a  cri-is 
of  great  difficulty  and  peril.  For  this  service  he  was  immediately 
raised  to  a  baronetcy,  and  the  East  India  Company  conferred  on  him 
a  pension  of  500J.  a  year  for  life.  On  his  return  to  England  he  also 
received  the  degree  of  Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  University 
of  Oxford. 

Lord  Macartney,  as  well  as  Sir  George  Staunton,  remained  at  home 
unemployed  from  this  time  until  1792,  when  the  determination  of  the 
government  to  send  a  splendid  embassy  to  the  court  of  Pekin  called 
them  both  again  into  active  service.  At  this  period,  Sir  George,  having 
succeeded  to  his  patrimonial  estate  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
having  made  a  moderate  yet  sufficient  addition  to  it  by  his  own 
exertions,  was  little  covetous  of  further  public  employment ;  but  tho 
novelty  of  this  undertaking,  and  the  very  extensive  sphere  of  public 
utility  to  which  it  seemed  to  lead,  gave  it  a  degree  of  iutere.^t  in  his 
mind  altogether  independent  of  its  pecuniary  advantages.  Although 
the  negociations  were  to  have  been  opened  by  Lord  Macartney,  it  was 
to  Sir  George  Staunton  that  the  government  chiefly  looked  for  the 
complete  accomplishment  of  the  objects  of  the  mission,  and  with  this 
view  he  was  provided  with  separate  credentials  as  minister-plenipoten- 
tiary, to  be  acted  on  in  the  absence  or  after  the  departure  of  the 
ambassador. 

Sir  George's  health  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  exertions  upon  this  occasion. 
A  few  months  after  his  return  to  England  he  was  seized  with  an  attack 
of  paralysis,  from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered,  and  after  a 
painful  struggle  of  about  six  years,  he  gradually  sunk  into  the  grave, 
retaining  however  his  intellectual  faculties  in  full  vigour  to  the  last. 
He  gave  to  the  world  a  remarkable  proof  of  this,  in  his  published 
narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Chinese  embassy,  a  work  which 
was  not  only  read  with  great  iuterest  and  avidity  at  the  time,  but  is 
still  referred  to  a3  one  of  the  first  authorities  on  all  matters  connected 
with  China.  Sir  George  died  in  London,  on  the  14th  of  January  1S01, 
in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  an  elegant  monument,  by  Chantrey,  was  some  years 
after  erected  to  his  memory. 

STAYNER,  SIR  RICHARD,  was  a  naval  commander  under  the 
Protectorate  and  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  parentage  or  of  the  date  of  his  birth.  He  is 
first  noticed  as  having,  in  conjunction  with  Captain  Smith,  taken  a 
Dutch  East  Indiaman  of  800  tons  burden,  which  had  four  chests  of 
silver  on  board.  In  1656  Captain  Stayner  had  three  frigates  under  his 
command,  when  he  fell  in  with  the  Spanish  flotilla,  which  consisted 
of  eight  sail.  He  attacked  them  :  two  were  captured,  one  burnt,  two 
sunk,  two  driven  on  shore,  and  one  escaped  into  Cadiz.    Stayner  ia 
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said  to  have  returned  to  England  wilh  treasure  amounting  to  000,0f)0£. 
sterling.  In  1657  he  Huilod  with  the  flee  t  under  Blake  lor  tint  purpoM 
of  intercepting  the  Spanish  West  India  flotilla,  which  had  (alien  tdiolter 
in  the  Bay  of  Santa  Cruz.  The  Spanish  ships  were  well  arranged,  and 
strongly  supported  by  batteries  on  shoro.  151ake,  though  ho  i  aw  that 
be  could  not  bring  out  tho  shipH,  resolved  to  attempt  their  do  1 1  no- 
tion ;  and  on  tho  20th  of  April,  Stayner  was  scut  iD  to  begin  the 
attack.  Ho  was  followed  by  Blake,  with  the  rest  of  tho  fleet.  In  a 
few  hours  tho  Spaniards  had  (led  to  tho  shore,  tho  batteries  wero 
silenced,  and  the  whole  of  the  ships  burnt.  A  more  detailed  account 
of  this  gallant  enterprise  is  given  in  the  article  Bi.akk.  For  bin  con- 
duet  in  this  affair  Stayner  was  knighted  by  Cromwell.  Sir  Richard 
Stayner  held  a  command  in  the  fleet  under  Montague,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Sandwich,  when  ho  went  to  receive  Charles  II.  His  knighthood 
was  confirmed  by  Charles,  and  ho  was  constituted  rear-admiral  of  the 
fleet.  He  had  no  further  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself,  but 
he  continued  to  servo,  and  died  at  sea  on  board  his  ship  the  Mary,  in 
October  1602:  his  body  was  brought  home,  and  Pcpys  has  a  note 
under  November  28,  KiC2,  that  he  went  "by  10  o'clock  to  Iron- 
mongers' Hall,  to  the  funeral  of  Sir  It.  Stayner." 

STEEL  F,  Silt  RICHARD,  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1C71.  His 
father,  who  was  private  secretary  to  James,  first  duke  of  Ormond, 
sent  his  son  to  be  educated  at  the  Charterhouse  in  London  ;  thence 
Steele  was  removed  to  Morton  College,  Oxford,  and  admitted  a  post- 
master on  that  foundation  in  lfiOl.  He  afterwards  was  an  ensign  in 
the  Guards,  and  in  1702  attracted  the  notico  of  the  public  as  an  author 
by  the  publication  of  'The  Funeral,  or  Grief  h,  la  -Mode,'  a  comedy, 
successfully  acted  in  that  year.  Two  more  comedies,  '  The  Tender 
Husband,'  acted  in  1703,  and  'The  Lying  Lover,'  1704,  followed  this 
first  attempt.  In  1709  he  commenced  '  The  Tatler,'  the  first,  in  our 
literature,  of  a  series  of  periodical  works  in  tho  form  of  short  essays. 
He  was  soon  after  made  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Stamp-office. 
In  1711  he  began,  in  conjunction  with  Addison,  '  The  Spectator,'  and 
in  1713  'The  Guardian.'  In  this  year  he  was  dismissed  from  his 
situation  in  the  Stamp-office,  and  was  elected  member  for  Stockbridge 
in  Hampshire.  In  March  of  this  year  he  was  expelled  the  House  for 
writing  two  pamphlets,  'The  Englishman'  and  'The  Crisis,'  on  the 
succession  to  the  crown  of  England,  alleged  to  contain  treasonable 
matter  relative  to  the  reigning  family:  he  was  supported  on  this 
occasion  by  Addison,  and  other  distinguished  members  of  parliament; 
and  when  called  upon  to  take  his  place  at  the  bar,  he  had  Stanhope 
on  one  side  of  him  and  Walpole  on  the  other.  He  spoke,  thus  sup- 
ported, with  great  eloquence  and  spirit  for  nearly  three  hours,  but  on 
a  vote  being  taken,  his  '  Crisis '  was  declared  a  scandalous  libel  by 
215  votes  against  152 — "a  most  fierce  and  unwarrantable  stretch," 
Lord  Mahon  very  truly  calls  it,  "of  party  violence." 

After  the  accession  of  George  L,  in  1715,  Steele  was  made  surveyor 
of  the  royal  stables  at  Hampton  Court,  and  was  knighted  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  an  address.  The  same  year  he  was  chosen  member  for 
Tioroughbridge  in  Yorkshire,  and  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  forfeited  estates  in  Scotland.  He  continued  to  write  articles  relative 
to  the  political  events  of  the  time,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
appears  to  have  suffered  much  from  poverty,  caused  partly  by  impro- 
vidence, partly  by  a  habit  of  speculating  in  new  projects.  He  sustained 
a  considerable  loss — nearly  10.000Z.  by  his  own  account  (see  his  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  '  Epis.  Corr.,'  409) — by  the  revocation,  in 
1719,  of  the  patent  by  which  he  was  constituted  governor  of  the  royal 
company  of  comedians.  In  1722  his  comedy  of  'The  Conscious 
Lovers '  was  acted.  Some  time  before  his  death  he  retired  into 
Wales,  to  his  seat  at  Llangunnor,  near  Caermarthen,  where  he  died 
September  1,  1729.  He  had  been  twice  married,  first,  to  a  lady  of 
Barbadoes,  secondly,  to  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  Scurlock 
of  Llangunnor,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  married  in  1732  to 
the  Hon.  John  Trevor,  afterwards  Baron  Trevor  of  Bromham. 

Steele  has  the  merit  of  having  originated  a  kind  of  periodical  litera- 
ture not  before  known  in  this  country.  Of  the  value  of  the  series  of 
works  commencing  with  '  The  Tatler,'  of  which,  in  conjunction  with 
Addison,  he  was  the  author,  it  is  needless  here  to  speak.  They  are 
remarkable  for  a  style  combining  with  the  ease  of  familiar  conversation 
grammatical  correctness  and  purity  of  language,  for  the  invention  and 
judgment  shown  in  the  choice,  and  the  versatility  of  the  treatment,  of 
the  subject,  and,  above  all,  for  the  refined  and  Horatian  satire  which, 
expressing  itself  in  a  tone  of  playful  irony,  and  by  means  of  allegory 
and  representation  of  character  never  directly  personal,  formed  the 
taste  and  ri  formed  the  manners  of  the  generation  by  whom  the 
perusal  of  these  writings  was  regarded  as  a  passing  amusement.  Of 
the  papers  in  'The  Tatler  '  by  far  the  greater  numb-r  are  by  Steele; 
200  out  of  the  271,  of  which  it  consists,  being  wholly  or  chietly  by 
him.  Of  the  '  Spectator,'  his  contributions  are  almost  equal  in 
number  to  those  of  Addison,  but  certainly  by  no  means  equal  in  merit. 
In  both  the  'Guardian'  and  'Englishman'  Steele  had  the  principal 
share.  Though  wanting  in  the  higher  qualities  which  distinguish  the 
essays  of  Addison,  those  by  Steele  are  marked  by  a  warm  hearted 
geniality,  a  constant  liveliness,  and  a  freshness  which  render  them 
extremely  pleasing.  Steele's  plays  were  published  in  1 2mo  by  Tonson, 
in  1755. 

STEEN,  JAN,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  of  the  Dutch 
school,  was  born  at  Leyden,  in  1G26.    His  father  was  a  brewer,  who, 
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complying  with  his  son's  desire  to  bo  a  painter,  put  bin  apprentice  to 
Nlobolas  Knupfcr,  a  German  artist  of  considerable  note,  at  that  time 
residing  at  Utrecht.  Ho  afterwards  studied  under  Van  Goycu,  who 
was  so  pleased  with  hid  agreeable  manners,  and  hit  talents  as  a  painter, 
that  he  gave  him  his  daughter  Margaret  in  marriago.  Though  Stoen 
soon  acquired  great  reputation,  ho  did  not  gain  t-ufiicient  to  live  with 
comfort,  because  he  spent  much  time  ou  Ids  pictures,  which  he  finished 
with  extraordinary  care.  His  father  therefore  advised  him  to  set  up 
a  brewery  at  Delft,  in  which  he  had  every  prospect  of  success,  but  his 
propensity  to  an  idle  and  dissolute  course  of  life  made  him  neglect 
his  biihiness,  and  having  incurred  debts,  ho  was  driven  by  necessity  to 
his  pencil.  With  tho  assistance  of  his  relations  ho  set  up  a  public- 
house,  which  was  much  frequented,  but  only  gave  liitn  more  oppor- 
tunity and  temptation  to  indulge  in  his  Intemperate  way  of  life.  Tho 
scenes  which  he  saw  here  he  tiansfcrred,  often  in  a  stato  of  intoxica- 
tion, with  unrivalled  skill  to  the  canvas.  None  of  his  contemporaries 
surpassed  him  in  the  naivete*  of  his  compositions,  in  the  expression 
and  character  of  his  figures,  and  the  skilful  distribution  of  light  and 
shade.  "In  spirit,  humour,  and  invention,"  says  Dr.  Waagen,  "  Steen 
excels  all  other  Dutch  painters  in  tho  same  line  ;  to  this  is  added  a 
free,  light,  easy  touch,  a  great  freshness  and  clearness  of  colouring, 
and  sometimes  a  delicacy  of  execution  approaching  if  not  equal  to 
Metzen."  He  sometimes  attempted  historical  subjects,  such  as  Moses 
striking  the  Rock,  but  it  is  in  Bcencs  of  domestic  life,  of  tho  higher  as 
well  as  the  lower  classes,  that  he  is  without  an  equal. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  by  whom  ho  had  six  children,  he 
married  a  widow  with  two  children.  His  business  failed,  and  he  was 
scarcely  ablo  to  procure  sufficient  for  his  subsistence,  by  the  sale  and 
pawning  of  his  pictures,  which  in  his  latter  years  were  slightly  painted. 
He  died  in  1G79,  leaving  his  family  in  great  distress.  His  works, 
which  had  not  fetched  great  prices  during  his  life,  rose  rapidly  in 
value  after  his  death,  and  are  now  greatly  coveted,  ami  sold  at  high 
prices.  Several  of  his  finest  pictures  are  in  England,  in  tho  Royal 
collection,  and  the  collections  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Ash- 
buiton,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Hope,  ftc.  At  Lord  Spencer's  seat  at 
Althorp  there  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  ascribed  to  him. 
His  drawings  are  excessively  scarce.  He  likewise  executed  a  few  very 
spirited  etchings,  which  are  also  very  scarce. 

STEEN WYK,  HENRY,  the  Elder,  a  celebrated  painter,  of  the 
Flemish  school,  was  born  at  Steenwyk  in  1550.  He  studied  under  his 
father,  who  was  well  versed  in  painting,  architecture,  and  perspective  ; 
and  also  under  John  Fredemann,  called  De  Vries.  Like  his  master, 
he  painted  architectural  subjects ;  but  excelled  him  and  all  his  con- 
temporaries in  truth,  delicacy,  transparence,  and  neatness.  His 
favourite  subjects  were  the  interiors  of  Gothic  churches  and  convents, 
aud  most  frequently  views  by  night,  when  they  were  illuminated  by 
flambeaux  or  tapers.  He  was  a  consummate  master  of  chiaroscuro, 
and  his  lights  and  shadows  are  distributed  with  the  greatest  judgment. 
The  reflections  of  his  lights  are  beautiful,  and  every  column,  and  all 
the  details  of  the  Gothic  architecture,  are  represented  with  perfect  truth 
and  precision.  His  pictures  are  usually  enriched  with  figures  by 
Breughel,  Van  Tulden,  and  other  distinguished  artists.  His  genuine 
works  are  extremely  rare,  and  very  highly  prized  all  over  Europe.  To 
avoid  the  troubles  of  war,  he  retired  to  Frankfurt,  where  he  died 
about  1604. 

STEENWYK,  HENRY,  the  Younger,  the  son  of  the  precedirg, 
was  born  in  1585.  He  followed  the  style  of  his  father,  by  whom  he 
was  very  carefully  instructed,  and  very  good  judges  have  thought  that 
he  often  equalled  him.  His  friend  Vandyck,  for  whom  he  frequently 
painted  the  architectural  and  perspective  backgrounds  of  his  pictures, 
induced  him  to  visit  England,  and  introduced  him  to  the  court  of 
Charles  I.,  where  he  met  with  the  encouragement  due  to  his  talents, 
and  found  employment  in  this  country  for  several  years.  He  died  at 
London,  when  still  young,  but  in  what  year  is  uncertain.  His  widow, 
who  had  been  instructed  by  her  husband,  retired  to  Amsterdam  after 
his  death,  and  practised  painting  there:  her  works  were  greatly 
esteemed  and  readily  purchased  at  high  prices.  The  celebrated  I'eter 
Neefs,  father  aud  sou,  were  among  the  disciples  of  the  elder  Steen- 
wyk. The  portrait  of  the  son  by  Vandyck  is  engraved  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  portraits  of  the  chief  artists  of  his  time. 

STEEVENS,  GEORGE,  was  born  at  Stepney,  in  1730.  nis  father 
was  connected  with  mercantile  pursuits  in  Loudon,  being  a  director 
of  the  East  India  Company.  Gtorge  Steevers  was  placed  on  the 
foundation  at  Eton,  and  became  a  scholar  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1754.  His  first  publication,  aud  a  most  useful  one.  was  the  reprint, 
in  four  volumes,  octavo,  of  '  Twenty  of  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare, 
being  the  whole  number  printed  in  quarto  during  his  Lifetime,"  &c 
These  plays  profess  to  be  literal  copies  of  these  rare  editions; 
and  iu  several  iustances  the  various  readings  of  other  quarto  editions 
are  given  iu  the  foot-notes.  This  was  an  acceptable  service  to  all 
students  of  our  great  poet;  aud  a  comparison  of  many  of  these  plays 
with  the  originals  enables  us  to  say  that  the  reprints  are  remarkably 
faithful.  This  reprint  appeared  iu  1760.  The  reputation  which 
Steeveus  thus  acquired  led,  no  doubt,  to  his  association  with  Johnson 
in  the  edition  of  Shakspere  which  appeared  in  1773  with  their  joint 
names.  In  this  edition  his  assistance  was  of  essential  service ;  for  he 
brought  to  the  task  of  editing  Shakspere  qualities  in  which  Johnson 
was  deficient— a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  early  English  literature, 
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and  greater  precision  in  verbal  criticism.  Neither  bis  character  nor 
that  of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged  would  have  led  him  to  any 
complete  conception  of  Shakspere's  excellence;  but  what  he  professed 
to  do,  he  did  satisfactorily.  He  collated  all  the  copies  diligently  ;  he 
restored  many  readings  which  had  been  tampered  with  by  his  editorial 
predecessors;  and  he  judiciously  adhered  to  the  old  copies,  without 
attempting  to  regulate  the  metre  according  to  the  poetical  creed 
of  his  day.  In  1778  the  second  edition  by  Johnson  and  Steevcns 
appeared,  in  which  Maloue  had  rendered  some  assistance;  but 
Malone,  in  1780,  published  a  supplement  containing  the  doubtful 
plays  and  the  poems.  This  appeared  something  like  a  setting- 
up  on  his  own  account ;  and  Steevcns,  who  thought  too  highly  of 
himself  to  pay  much  respect  to  others,  scarcely  forgave  this.  He  and 
Malone  at  length  became  rival  editors,  each  working  with  very  laudable 
diligence  in  that  species  of  commentary  which  resulted  from  their 
antiquarian  knowledge  ;  but  each  quito  incapable  of  throwing  any 
new  light  upon  the  poet  by  a  genial  admiration  and  a  philosophical 
estimate  of  his  wonderful  performances.  Their  rivalry,  in  all  proba- 
bility, gave  anew  direction  to  the  labours  of  Steevcns.  He  dedicated 
himself  to  the  production  of  another  edition,  in  which  he  should  cast 
aside  the  principles  which  had  guided  his  former  labours.  He  pos- 
sessed a  more  decided  and  more  acute  mind  than  Malone ;  and,  with 
an  ill-concealed  contempt  of  the  plodding  diligence  of  his  old  fellow- 
labourer,  he  went  to  work  to  give  us  a  new  Shaksperian  metre,  such 
as  would  satisfy  the  most  precise  disciple  of  the  ten-syllable  school. 
He  proposed,  "  instead  of  a  timid  and  servile  adherence  to  ancient 
copies,"  to  proceed  to  the  "expulsion  of  useless  and  supernumerary 
syllables,  and  an  occasional  supply  of  such  as  might  fortuitously  have 
been  omitted."  The  edition  in  which  this  process  was  perfected  was 
produced  in  1793,  in  15  vols. ;  and  such  was  his  commendable  anxiety 
for  its  correctness,  that  ho  often  walked  from  his  house  at  Hampstead 
to  his  printer's  in  Loudon,  before  daybreak,  that  he  might  correct  the 
proof-sheets.  His  experiment  was  perfectly  successful  with  a  public 
not  very  critical,  who  were  thus  presented  with  what  he  called  "  a 
commodious  and  pleasant  text  of  Shakespeare."  That  text  remained 
undisputed  in  its  authority  till  the  publication  of  Malone's  posthu- 
mous edition  by  Boswell  in  1821,  in  which  some  attempts  were  made 
to  adhere  to  the  early  copies  ;  and  no  popular  edition,  conducted  upon  a 
different  principle,  appeared  till  that  of  Mr.  Knight,  in  1838.  In  his 
edition  of  1793  Steevens  made  his  well-known  avowal  that  he  did  not 
reprint  the  poems  of  Shakspere,  "because  the  strongest  act  of  parliament 
that  could  be  framed  would  fail  to  compel  readers  into  their  service." 

"With  the  exception  of  his  various  editions  of  Shakspere,  Steevens 
did  not  apply  himself  to  any  extensive  work.  He  assisted  Nichols  in 
his  'Biographical  Anecdotes  of  Hogarth,'  and  Isaac  Reed  in  the 
'Biographia  Dramatica.'  His  ample  means  put  him  above  the  necessity 
of  literary  labour.  But  his  leisure  was  amply  filled  up  by  a  system  of 
excitement,  which  was  not  calculated  to  add  to  his  happiness  or  his 
reputation.  He  had  the  command,  which  his  acuteness  and  sarcastic 
power  might  easily  secure,  of  a  newspaper  and  a  review  ;  and  the  '  St. 
James's  Chronicle '  and  the  '  Critical  Review  '  were  made  the  vehicles 
of  the  bitterest  attacks  upon  the  literary  characters  of  those  to  whom 
in  private  he  was  all  smiles  and  courtesy.  In  some  satirical  verses,  as 
malignant  as  his  own  paragraphs,  and  rather  coarser,  we  have  this 
character  of  him  (  Nichols's  'Literary  Anecdotes,'  viiL  540) : — 

"  Mark  the  old  beau's  grimaces,  his  smirk  and  palaver  ; 
Mark  his  crest  and  fine  folds,  hut  beware  of  his  slaver." 

Johnson  said  of  him,  in  answer  to  Beauclerk's  assertion  "He  is  very 
malignant,"  "  No  Sir,  he  is  not  malignant.  He  is  mischievous,  if  you 
will.  He  would  do  no  man  an  essential  injury;  he  may  indeed  love 
to  make  spoit  of  people  by  vexing  their  vanity."  This,  most  probably, 
was  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Steevens  had  no  domestic  ties,  and 
men  were  afraid  of  him.  Johnson  said,  on  another  occasion,  in  which 
there  is  little  doubt  he  alluded  to  him,  "  Sir,  he  lives  like  an  outlaw." 
His  mock  praise,  his  sarcastic  politeness,  his  anonymous  ridicule, 
gratified  his  sense  of  power,  lie  had  higher  abilities  and  more  scholar- 
ship than  many  of  the  solemn  critics  who  were  then  busied  about  our 
early  literature;  for  then,  as  it  always  must  be,  the  small  men,  who 
applied  themselves  to  verbal  criticism,  fancied  themselves  great  (to 
use  Bentley's  forcible  image)  when  they  were  on  a  giant's  shoulders. 
While  Steevcns,  in  his  own  notes  on  Shakspere,  is  making  the  most 
profound  bows  to  this  man's  learning  and  that  man's  ingenuity,  we 
can  see  him  winking  as  it  were  upon  his  readers,  and  whispering, 
"  what  owls  !  "  Amongst  other  tricks,  and  his  tricks  were  very  numer- 
ous, and  some  of  them  rather  elaborately  concocted  with  a  view  to 
mislead  his  successors,  he  set  up  mock  commentators,  under  the  names 
of  Amner  and  Collins,  to  perpetrate  dirty  annotations  to  which  he  was 
ashamed  to  put  his  own  name ;  and  he  once  signed  a  bitter  attack  on 
Capell,  in  his  own  edition,  with  the  name  of  his  timid  rival  Malone. 
George  Steevens  died  at  Hampstead,  January  22, 1 800  ;  and  was  buried 
at  Poplar,  where  his  memory  is  graced  bv  one  of  Flaxman's  monuments. 

STE'FANI,  TOMMASODE',  the  first  Neapolitan  painter  mentioned 
at  the  revival  of  art  in  the  13th  century,  was  born  about  1230.  A 
contemporary  of  Cimabue,  he  has  been  represented  by  Neapolitan 
writers  as  superior  to  that  painter,  but  Marco  da  Siena  says  that  he 
was  inferior  to  Cimabue  in  grandeur  of  style.  Tommaso  was  patronised 
by  Charles  of  Anjou  and  Charles  II.    He  painted  the  chapel  of  the 


Miuutoli,  in  the  Duomo,  mentioned  by  Boccaccio,  with  a  series  of 
frescoes  representing  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour.  None  of  his  works 
have  come  down  to  the  present  time.  The  year  of  his  death  is 
uncertain,  but  was  probably  about  1310. 

STK'FANO  (called  Fiobentino),  was  born  at  Florence  in  1301. 
Though  his  most  celebrated  works,  in  the  church  of  Ara  Coele  at 
Rome,  Santo  Spirito  at  Florence,  and  elsewhere,  are  no  more,  he 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  a  disciple  of  Giotto,  and  the  only  one 
who  attempted  something  beyond  the  mere  imitation  of  his  master, 
whom,  according  to  Vasari,  he  excelled  in  every  department  of  the 
art.  He  was  the  son  of  a  daughter  of  Giotto's  named  Caterina.  He 
was  the  first  who  attempted  foreshortening,  and  if  ho  did  not  com- 
pletely succeed  in  this,  he  certainly  made  improvements  in  perspective, 
and  gave  new  variety  of  character  and  life  to  his  heads.  He  died  in 
1350.  No  authenticated  picture  of  his  remains  in  Tuscany,  "  unless," 
says  Lanzi,  "  we  except  a  Christ,  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,"  which 
is  in  a  greater  style  than  the  works  of  his  master,  but  retouched. 

STK'FANO,  TOMMASO  DI,  supposed  to  havo  been  the  son  and 
pupil  of  the  preceding,  born  according  to  Vasari  in  1324,  was  called 
Giottino,  from  the  resemblance  of  his  works  to  those  of  Giotto.  A 
l'ieta,  at  S.  Romigi  at  Florence,  and  some  frescoes  of  his  at  Assisi, 
bear  indisputable  marks  of  that  style.  Vasari  says  that  he  finished 
his  works  with  great  care  and  devotion,  being  always  desirous  rather 
of  glory  than  gain.    He  died  of  consumption  at  the  age  of  thirty-two. 

STE'FFANI,  AGOSTI'NO,  an  Italian  composer  of  great  eminence 
in  the  17th  century,  was  born,  about  1655,  at  Castello  Franco.  In 
his  youth  he  was  entered  a  chorister  at  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  where  a 
German  nobleman,  pleased  with  his  singing  and  appearance,  obtained 
his  discharge  from  the  church,  took  him  into  Bavaria,  there  bestowed 
on  him  a  learned  and  liberal  education,  the  musical  part  of  it  under 
Ercole  Bernabei,  and  finally,  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  proper  age, 
got  him  ordained.  He  thenceforward  took  the  title  of  "  abate,"  by 
which  he  is  now  commonly  known.  His  ecclesiastical  compositions 
soon  became  numerous,  were  much  admired,  spread  his  fame,  and 
attracted  the  notice  of  Ernest,  duke  of  Brunswick,  father  to  George  I. 
of  England,  who,  though  a  Protestant,  invited  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  clerical  musician  to  Hanover,  made  him  director  of  his  chamber 
music,  and  committed  to  him  the  management  of  the  opera,  then  just 
beginning  to  raise  its  head  in  Germany.  But  the  intrigues  of  singers 
at  length  wearied  him  of  his  theatrical  and  rather  incongruous  occu- 
pation, though  not  till  he  had  composed  several  operas,  which, 
translated  from  Italian  into  German,  were  performed  at  Hamburg 
between  1694  and  1700.  These  however  are  forgotten;  but  his 
madrigals,  motets,  and,  more  especially,  his  duets,  of  which  Caroline, 
consort  of  George  II.,  collected  nearly  a  hundred,  are  the  best  known 
of  all  his  works,  and  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  Handel 
acknowledged  his  twelve  celebrated  duets  to  have  been  written  in 
imitation  of  them. 

Steffaui  was  not  only  a  musician  but  a  statesman.  He  had  a  consi- 
derable share  in  concerting,  with  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Ratisbon, 
the  scheme  for  erecting  the  duchy  of  Brunswick-Lunenburg  into  an 
electorate,  for  which  service  the  elector  assigned  him  a  handsome 
pension,  and  Pope  Innocent  XI.  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Spiga.  In 
consequence  of  this  he  no  longer  put  his  name  to  his  compositions, 
but  adopted  that  of  his  secretary,  Gregorio  Piva;  and  in  170S  relin- 
quished his  appointments  in  Hanover  in  favour  of  the,  afterwards, 
great  Handel.    He  died  at  Frankfurt,  in  1730. 

STEFFENS,  HEINRICH,  was  born  at  Stavanger  in  Norway  on 
May  2,  1773.  His  parents  removed  in  1779  to  Helsingor,  where  he 
received  his  early  education,  and  in  1787  he  was  taken  to  Copenhagen, 
as  his  early-displayed  piety  and  eloquence  seemed  to  point  out 
divinity  as  his  proper  study,  though  he  had  already  acquired  a  great 
fondness  for  natural  history.  In  1790  he  was  entered  at  the  University 
of  Copenhagen,  where  he  so  distinguished  himself  that  he  received  in 
1794  a  travelling  prize.  He  spent  the  summer  of  that  year  at  Bergen 
in  Norway,  and  in  the  autumn  while  proceeding  to  Germany  he  suf- 
fered shipwreck  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  saving  only  his  life,  and  that 
with  difficulty.  After  residing  about  a  year  in  Hamburg,  he  removed 
to  Kiel,  where  in  1796  he  gave  lectures  in  natural  history,  and  acted 
as  private  tutor.  He  however  felt  a  want  of  a  fundamental  principle 
in  natural  science,  and,  repairing  to  Jena,  imagined  that  he  found  in 
the  theories  of  Schelling  what  he  needed.  He  was  intrusted  with  the 
revision  of  Schelling's  writings  on  natural  philosophy  in  1800,  and 
became  one  of  the  warmest  supporters  of  the  doctrines  of  Schelling's 
school  (then  in  its  most  flourishing  state),  at  least  so  far  as  they 
were  restricted  to  natural  philosophy.  After  having  been  created 
adjunct  to  the  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Jena,  he 
repaired  to  Freiberg,  where  he  was  instructed  by  and  acquired  the 
friendship  of  Werner.  While  here  he  wrote  his  '  Gcognostisch-Geolo- 
gischen  Aufsiitze'  (' Geognostic-Geological  Essays'),  not  published  till 
1810,  which  he  expanded  in  1811-19  into  three  volumes  of  a  '  Handbuch 
der  Oryktognosie.'  On  returning  to  Denmark  in  1802,  he  excited 
considerable  attention  by  his  lectures ;  but  as  he  experienced  some 
coldness  from  influential  persons,  he  accepted  in  1804  a  call  from  the 
University  of  Halle  to  become  professor  there,  and  while  there  pub- 
lished (in  1806)  his  'Grundziige  der  philosophischen  Naturwissen- 
schaft '  ('Fundamental  Features  of  Philosophical  Natural  Science'). 
The  years  1807-9  he  spent  with  his  friends  in  Holstein.    He  then 
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returned  to  Hullo,  and  took  an  extrcun  ly  active  pari.,  not,  unattended 
with  danger,  in  tho  eeoret  preparations  of  tho  Prussian  patriot!  to 
cast  off  the  French  yoke,  which  tlicy  felt  to  bo  alike  burdensome  and 
disgraceful.  When  tho  tiuio  for  action  arrived,  Steffens  joined  the 
Prussian  forces  as  a  volunteer,  and  by  his  enthusiastic  addi  esses  roused 
and  supported  tho  energy  of  his  comrades,  with  whom  ho  continued 
till  the  entry  into  Paris  in  1813.  After  this  ho  returned  to  Breilau, 
whoro  he  had  boon  created  professor  of  physics  and  of  natural  history, 
These  offices  ho  hold  till  1831,  when  ho  removed  in  a  similar  capacity 
to  the  University  of  Berlin,  in  which  city  ho  diod  on  February  13, 
1845.  While  in  Breslau  ho  wrote,  in  connection  with  what  may  bo 
called  his  professional  pursuits,  his  'Anthropologic,'  published  in 

1822,  in  which  he  strovo  to  clucidato  on  philosophical  principles  tho 
existence  of  mankind  in  conuectiou  with  tho  universe.  This  subject 
he  continued  in  his  '  Polemische  Bl&ttern  zur  Befdrdarung  der 
speculativen  Physik'  ('  Polemical  Leaves  for  tho  advancement  of  Specu- 
lative Physics'),  in  two  parts,  issued  in  1825  and  1835  ;  but  theso 
works  rather  represent  the  philosophy  of  the  Schelling  school  than  add 
to  our  knowledge  by  any  now  facts.  The  intellectual  activity  and 
mental  riches  of  Steffens  however  were  not  confined  to  one  branch  of 
knowledge,  and  ho  frequently  and  successfully  appealed  to  the  present 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  To  this  description 
of  works  belong  his  essay  '  Ueber  die  Idee  der  Uuiversitiiten '  ('  On 
the  Ideas  of  the  Universities'),  1809;  'Die  gcgenwiirtige  Zeit,  und 
wic  sie  geworden '  ('The  present  Time,  and  what  it  will  become'), 
1817;  and  'Ueber  geheime  Verbindungen  auf  Uuiversitiiten'  ('On 
the  secret  Societies  of  the  Universities'),  in  1835.  His  disinclination 
also  to  the  attempted  church  union  in  Prussia  rendered  him  at  first 
the  leader  of  a  considerable  number  of  dissenters  from  that  union, 
and  at  length  involved  him  in  many  controversies,  which  ultimately 
occasioned  the  production  of  his  work  '  Von  der  falscheu  Theologio 
und  dem  wahren  Glauben'  ('On  the  false  Theology  and  the  true 
Faith'),  in  1824,  of  which  more  than  one  edition  has  been  called  for. 
In  1831  he  published  '  Wie  ich  wieder  Lutherauer  wurde  und  was  mir 
das  Lutherthuin  ist'  ('How  I  became  again  a  Lutheran,  and  what 
Lutheranism  is  to  me '),  which  is  a  personal  confession  of  faith, 
certainly  of  the  Pietist  class,  but  it  is  of  a  far  higher  character  of 
thought  than  that  of  most  of  the  works  of  that  sect,  and  appears  to  be 
the  result  of  an  inward  struggle  against  the  modern  system  of  abso- 
lutism, which  principle  he  defines  as  a  positive  surrender  of  the 
belief  in  tho  personality  of  the  Deity.  In  1827  also  he  struck 
into  a  new  line  :  he  began  a  series  of  novels,  of  which  the  first  '  Die 
Familien  Walseth  und  Leith,'  in  three  volumes,  was  followed  in  1828 
by  '  Die  vier  Norweger,'  in  six  volumes,  and  that  by  '  Malcolm '  in 
two.  These  novels  contain  many  references  to  himself  both  in  the 
incidents  and  opinions,  but  they  also  contain  well-defined  pictures  of 
the  peculiarities  of  national  character,  narratives  of  the  historical 
events  of  the  period,  with  lively  and  correct  descriptions  of  scenery, 
especially  that  of  his  native  country  in  '  The  Four  Norwegians,'  and 
all  are  penetrated  with  a  deep-lying  religious  feeling,  which  give 
them  a  peculiar  character.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  occupied 
himself  with  writing  a  detailed  autobiography,  '  Was  ich  erlebte,' 
published  in  ten  volumes,  from  1 S40  to  1845.  It  is  perhaps  too  minute, 
but  contains  many  interesting  facts,  and  a  fragment  of  it  has  been 
translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  'Adventures  on  the  Road  to 
Paris,'  an  account  of  the  advance  of  the  allied  armies  in  1813.  Since 
his  death  some  posthumous  works  have  been  published,  '  Nachgelassene 
Schriften,'  with  a  preface  by  Schclling. 

STEIBELT,  DANIEL,  a  celebrated  composer  for,  and  performer 
on,  the  pianoforte,  born  about  1765,  at  Berlin,  where  his  father  was  a 
manufacturer  of  musical  instruments.  When  a  youth,  attracting  the 
notice  of  William  III.  of  Prussia,  he  was  educated  at  the  charge  of 
that  monarch,  and  soon  distinguished  himself.  In  his  travels  he 
visited  Paris  and  Loudon.  In  the  former  city  he  had  the  honour  to 
introduce  Haydn's  '  Creation,'  and  also  published  many  works :  in 
the  latter  he  made  a  considerable  stay,  took  many  pupils,  and  pro- 
duced and  printed  much  pianoforte  music.  He  afterwards  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and  finally  settled  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
was  appointed  maitre  de  chapelle  to  the  emperor.     He  there  died  in 

1823,  in  distressing  circumstances,  for  he  had  lived  thoughtlessly — to 
use  a  very  mild  epithet.  Steibelt  may  almost  be  said  to  have  formed 
a  pianoforte  school,  to  which  the  term  'sparkling'  may  be  applied. 
His  best  compositions  are  remarkable  for  brilliancy,  and  what  we  will 
venture  to  call  picturesque  effect,  and  his  execution  of  them  was  sin- 
gularly delicate,  animated,  and  beautiful.  He  composed  also  some 
operas,  which  were  performed  in  Paris  and  in  St.  Petersburg,  but 
these  did  not  survive  their  author. 

STEIN,  HEINKICH  FUIEDKICH  KARL,  BARON  VON,  the  great 
Prussian  statesman,  was  born  at  Nassau  on  the  15th  of  October  1757. 
He  was  the  third  son  and  ninth  child  of  his  father  Karl  Philipp  von 
Stein,  the  descendant  of  one  of  the  old  noble  families  of  the  German 
Empire,  the  possessor  of  large  estates,  and  who  had  been  in  high 
official  employment  under  the  archbishop-elector  of  Mainz.  In  1773 
the  future  statesman  wmt  to  the  University  of  Qbttiugeu  to  study  law. 
He  afterwards  continued  his  studies  at  Wetzlar  and  Vienna.  In  1779 
he  entered  the  Prussian  official  service  as  a  director  of  mines;  and  in 
this  capacity,  and  in  others  to  which  he  was  successively  appointed 
during  the  lifetime  of  Frederick  the  Great,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
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his  reputation  for  administrative  talent.  In  1780,  on  the  death  of 
Frederick  tho  Great,  Stein,  in  company  with  his  friend*,  Count  von 
Hodem  and  Count  Schlabrcndorf,  visited  England;  and  while  here  ho 
made  it  his  business  to  study  tho  constitution  and  social  arraugemcu's 
of  the  country  with  tho  utmost  attention.  The  impresnions  made 
upon  him  by  what  ho  saw  and  heard  iu  this  country,  worked  power- 
fully on  his  mind,  and  had  much  influence  upon  Ins  future  care  r. 
In  particular  ho  seems  about  this  time  to  have  begun  to  have  I  M 
respect  for  that  theoretical  republicanism  to  which,  with  other  young 
Germans,  he  had  till  then  been  attached,  and  to  have  como  to  tho 
conclusion  that  the  greatness  and  strength  of  such  a  countiy  as 
Britain  was  owing  hss  to  peculiarities  of  her  constitution,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  have  an  abstract  value,  than  to  tho  reality  of 
frco  and  popular  institutions  which  time  and  the  genius  of  the  p«oplo 
had  consolidated.  On  his  return  to  Prussia,  he  resumed  his  official 
employment  in  connection  with  tho  administration  of  the  mines  of  tho 
kingdom;  and  about  the  same  tirno  he  married  the  Coumesi  of 
Wallmoden-Gimborn.  As  he  had  himself  inherited  largo  property, 
this  marriage  made  him  extremely  wealthy.  In  1793,  at  which  time 
the  Prussian  Government  of  Frederick  William  II.  was  engaged  in 
organising  some  Westphalian  provinces  which  had  been  added  to  the 
kingdom,  Stein  was  appointed  a  member  of  tho  commission  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  he  afterwards  became  director,  then  president,  aud  in 
1796  he  was  appointed  supreme  president  of  the  Westphalia  Cham  ben 
of  Wesel,  Ilamm,  and  Minden  ;  and  iu  this  capacity  ho  introduced 
many  improvements  into  the  agriculture,  greatly  improved  the  roads, 
and  ameliorated  other  parts  of  tho  social  economy  of  the  provinces 
under  his  administration. 

The  above  however  were  but  the  preliminary  employments  of  this 
remarkable  man  ;  aud  it  wai  during  the  eventful  reign  of  the  Prussian 
king  Frederick  William  III.  (1797-1840),  or  rather  during  the  earlier 
aud  more  eventful  part  of  that  reign,  that  Stein  was  to  accomplish 
the  labours  which  have  made  his  name  famous.  In  18u4,  on  the 
death  of  Count  Struenaee,  be  was  invited  to  Berlin  as  minister  of  the 
department  of  indirect  taxes,  excise,  salt-works,  trade,  commerce, 
public  debt,  &c.  In  this  important  pest  he  laboured  indefatigably  ; 
and  he  had  already  effected,  under  much  difficulty,  many  reforms  in 
the  administration  in  Prussia,  chielly  in  the  direction  of  a  removal  of 
restrictions  on  internal  commerce,  when  those  misunderstandings 
between  Napoleon  and  the  Prussian  king  began  which  led  to  the 
French  invasion  and  conquest  of  Prussia.  Stein,  from  the  very  first, 
took  a  thoroughly  German  and  patriotic  view  of  the  war  which  the 
coalition  was  waging  against  Napoleon,  and  his  differences  with  his 
colleagues  in  the  miuistry  on  this  and  other  subjects  led  to  his 
dismissal  in  the  early  part  of  1807.  The  battle  of  Fricdland  on  the 
14th  of  June  in  that  year  decided  the  fate  of  Prussia.  By  the  peace 
of  Tilsit  the  kingdom  was  shorn  of  more  than  half  its  territory  ;  and 
what  remained  was  given  back  to  the  Prussian  king,  to  be  governed 
by  him,  rather  as  a  tributary  of  the  French  Empire  than  as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign.  Then  was  the  moment  for  Stein's  re  appearance. 
He  had  gone  to  reside  on  his  family  property  in  Nassau  ;  but  on  being 
invited  by  the  oppressed  and  desponding  Frederick  William  to  become 
the  minister  of  what  remained  of  his  kingdom,  be  at  once  complied. 
He  developed  his  plan  for  restoring  Prussia  to  her  place  in  Europe. 
The  essence  of  the  plan  was  contained  in  these  striking  words,  "  What 
the  state  loses  iu  extensive  greatness,  it  must  make  up  by  intensive 
strength."  The  means  towards  this  "intensive"  strengthening  of 
Prussia  proposed  by  Stein  were  most  thorough-going.  Th  y 
amounted  to  nothing  less  than  a  radical  change  of  system  in  Prussian 
politics  and  administration.  The  true  strength  of  the  kingdom,  said 
Stein,  was  to  be  found  not  iu  the  aristocracy,  but  in  the  whole  nation. 
Let  villeuage  therefore  be  abolished  throughout  Prussia  by  indemni- 
fying the  nobles ;  let  class-distinctions  in  the  eye  of  the  law  be 
abolished  as  soon  as  possible;  let  nobles  pay  the  laud-tax  as  well  as 
others ;  let  the  old  rule  of  the  Prussian  military  service,  which  pre- 
vented any  but  nobles  from  being  commissioned  officers,  be  abrogated. 
He  urged  also  the  formation  of  a  municipal  system  iu  Prussia  not 
unlike  that  of  England ;  aud  he  devised  a  scheme  by  which  the 
Prussian  youth  could  be  gradually,  and  yet  universally,  trained  to  the 
use  of  arms — the  peculiarity  of  the  scheme  beiug  that  the  youth 
should  be  trained  iu  successive  batches,  so  as  not  to  increase  the  army 
and  awaken  the  suspicion  of  Napoleon.  These  aud  many  other 
reforms,  forming  in  their  aggregate  what  has  since  been  called  "  Stein's 
system,"  he  explained  to  the  king  and  others.  He  was  able  also 
personally,  to  some  extent,  to  carry  them  into  effect  with  the  best 
results.  Napoleon  however  had  heard  of  "  one  Stein"  who  was  engaged 
in  retrieving  by  such  means  tLe  reverses  of  Prussia ;  and  in  November 
1S0S  Stein  was  obliged  to  resign  the  ministry  and  take  refuge  iu 
Austria.  Before  his  departure  he  addressed  a  circular  to  all  the  high 
officials  of  the  kingdom,  iu  which,  so  far  as  he  deemed  it  prudent,  he 
explained  the  features  of  his  "  system."  From  what  he  said  iu  this 
circular,  it  became  clear  that  his  "  system  "  looked  forward  to  some- 
thing more  than  mere  administrative  changes  in  Prussia— that,  in 
short,  it  contemplated  the  formation  of  a  free  national  representation, 
in  which  all  who  possessed  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  or  were 
engaged  in  trade  extensively,  or  in  the  culture  of  letters,  should  take 
part  in  the  legislation.  The  administrative  part  of  Stein's  system, 
more  especially  as  regarded  the  army  and  the  municipality,  was  put 
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into  effect  by  his  successor  in  the  ministry,  Count,  afterwards  Prince, 
von  Hardenberg ;  and  the  result  was,  as  Stein  hud  foreseen,  that  during 
the  time  of  Prussia's  apparent  ruin  and  weakness,  she  was  gradually 
gathering  Btrength  for  the  struggle  that  should  restore  her  to  liberty. 
Nor  was  Stein  in  his  exile,  idle.  Apart  altogether  from  the  system  of 
institutions  which  he  had  framed  and  recommended,  he  was  to  a  great 
extent  the  author  and  founder  of  that  secret  and  patriotic  society, 
having  for  its  object  the  expulsion  of  the  French  and  the  recovery  of 
Prussian  and  German  independence,  which  between  1808  and  1813 
pervaded,  under  tho  name  of  Tuycnd  bund,  all  ranks  of  German 
Society,  and  embraced  the  noblest  German  spirits  of  the  time. 
This  Tugend-bund  however  contemplated  also  a  future  of  free  repre- 
sentative institutions  for  Prussia  .and  Germany  when  they  should  be 
liberated. 

In  1812  Stein  went  to  Russia,  and  attached  himself  as  counsellor  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  then  about  to  begin  his  great  final  struggle 
with  Napoleon  I.  In  1S13,  after  the  entry  of  the  Allies  into  Saxony, 
he  was  named  chief  of  the  Administrative  Council  of  all  the  German 
territories  in  tho  possession  of  the  Allies;  and  in  this  year  the  fruits 
of  his  "  system  "  and  of  the  "  Tugend-bund,"  so  far  as  Prussia  was.  con- 
cerned, were  seen  in  the  universal  rising  and  the  excellent  discipline 
of  the  Prussian  "laudwehr."  In  1814  Stein  accompanied  the  Allies 
into  Paris,  and  in  the  debates  then  in  procress  as  to  the  terms  on  which 
France  should  be  let  oil,  he  took  a  truly  Prussian  view,  and  argued  for 
a  far  greater  measure  of  vengeance  on  France  for  the  injuries  she  had 
inflicted  ou  Europe  since  1792  than  the  leaders  of  the  Allies  were  dis- 
posed to  exact.  Stein's  part  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  not  great. 
He  was  charged  with  the  preparation  of  some  plans  connected  with 
the  re-organisation  of  Germany;  and  he  afterwards  published  his 
views  on  that  subject.  After  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon  I.  in 
1815,  Stein's  influence  with  the  leaders  of  the  Allies  was  gone.  His 
notions  of  free  institutions,  of  representative  government,  and  of  a 
federal  alliance  of  all  the  German  states  by  means  of  a  popularly- 
elected  Diet,  were  not  to  the  taste  of  the  Russian  emperor  and  the 
other  powers  of  the  Congress.  Even  the  Prussian  king,  who  at  first, 
under  Stein's  inspiration,  was  disposed  to  make  a  stand  for  the  liberal 
use  of  the  European  opportunity  afforded  by  Napoleon's  fall,  deserted 
his  adviser,  and  joined  the  absolutist  league.  The  intrigues  of  Mont- 
gelas,  the  Bavarian  minister,  representing  the  jealousies  of  some  of  the 
minor  German  states,  bad  something  to  do  with  Stein's  loss  of  influence. 
He  retired  into  private  life,  and  had  the  pain  of  seeing  the  Prussian 
sovereign  and  government  relapsing  from  his  "system"  even  in  the 
administrative  parts,  while  the  attainment  of  a  national  representation, 
as  the  means  of  German  union,  seemed  postponed  to  a  far  distant  day. 
His  name  however  lived  in  the  hearts  of  patriotic  Prussians,  and  from 
time  to  time  he  was  heard  of.  In  181 C  he  was  decorated  with  the 
Orcler  of  the  Prussian  Eagle;  in  1818  he  was  at  the  Congress  of  Aix- 
la  Chapelle  ;  in  1827  he  was  nominated  a  member  of  the  Prussian 
Council  of  State;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  mareschal  of  the  first 
assembly  of  states  of  Westphalia.  In  the  same  year  (1827)  he  published 
a  criticism  on  some  parts  of  Bourienue's  '  Life  of  Napoleon,'  in  which 
his  own  share  of  the  events  of  1814-15  had  been  commented  on.  He 
died  on  the  29th  of  June  1831,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of 
having  been  one  of  the  firmest  characters  and  the  greatest  statesmen 
that  Prussia  had  produced. 

STELLA,  JACQUES,  a  celebrated  French  painter,  was  born  at 
Lyon  in  1596.  His  father,  Francois  Stella,  who  was  also  a  painter, 
died  when  he  was  only  nine  years  old,  yet,  though  so  young  when  he 
lost  his  father,  Stella  is  said  to  have  had  no  other  master.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  went  to  Italy,  and  at  Florence  he  was  employed  by  the 
Grand-Duke  Cosmo  II.  to  execute  the  decorations  which  were  designed 
for  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  his  son  Ferdinand  II.  Stella 
made  many  designs  and  painted  several  pictures  for  the  grand-duke, 
who  gave  him  apartments  and  allowed  him  a  similar  pension  to  that 
which  he  gave  to  Callot  the  engraver.  After  living  seven  years  in 
Florence,  Stella  went  to  Rome  in  1023,  and  contracted  a  friendship 
with  Poussin,-  of  whom  he  became  also  an  imitator. 

While  in  Rome  he  was  by  some  treachery  or  misunderstanding 
thrown  into  prison,  and  while  in  confinement  he  amused  himself  with 
drawing  on  the  wall,  in  charcoal,  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  with  the 
infant  Jesus  in  her  arms.  A  report  of  the  excellence  of  the  drawing 
reached  the  Cardinal  Barberiui,  who  went  to  see  it,  and  from  that  time 
a  lighted  lamp  was  suspended  "over-  it,  and  the  prisoners  performed 
their  devotions  before  it. 

In  1 G34  Stella  returned  by  Venice  and  Milan  to  France,  with  the 
intention  of  vis'tiug  Spain.  At  Milan  they  offered  him  the  directorship 
of  the  Academy,  with  a  view  of  retaining  him  in  that  city,  but  his 
object  was  to  go  to  Spain,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  the  king. 
Cardinal  Biehclieu  however  succeeded  in  detaining  him  in  Paris ;  he 
procured  him  apartments  in  the  Louvre,  with  the  title  of  painter  to 
the  king  and  an  annual  pension  of  1000  francs.  In  1G44  he  was  deco- 
rated with  the  cross  of  St.  Michael,  and  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
principal  painter  to  the  king.    He  died  at  Paris,  April  20,  1057. 

Stella  remained  r.n  imitator  of  the  style  of  Poussin,  but  he  did  not 
go  beyond  the  drawing  and  colouring  of  Poussin,  and  in  the  latter 
respect  he  exaggerated  the  defect  of  Poussin  :  many  of  his  pictures  arc 
very  red.  He  excelled  in  pastoral  pieces,  and  in  the  sports  of  infants; 
he  was  also  excellent  in  perspective  and  architecture.  His  chief  defect 


was  a  want  of  expression.  There  are  however  several  good  pictures 
by  him  in  some  of  tho  churches  of  Paris,  and  there  are  a  few  at  Lyon. 
The  prints  after  Stella  amount  to  several  hundreds  :  his  niece,  Claudine 
Stella,  has  engraved  fifteen  pastoral  pieces,  fifty-two  sports  of  infants, 
and  three  books  of  ornaments.  Edelinck,  the  Poillys,  Melan,  and 
others  have  engraved  some  of  his  greater  works.  He  etched  five  plates 
himself,  which  are  very  scarce,  namely,  '  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,' 
a  Madonna,  a  Saint  George,  a  genre  piece  with  infants  dancing,  and  a 
large  print  of  the  ceremony  of  the  '  Presentation  of  Tribute  to  the 
Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany,'  of  the  date  1621,  which  is  very  rare.  Many 
woodcuts,  apparently  by  P.  Maupin,  are  marked  '  Stella  fecit,'  but  this 
alludes  to  the  design,  not  the  woodcut. 

(Felibicn,  Entreliens,  &c. ;  D'Argenville,  Vies  des  Peintres,  &c. ;  R. 
Dumesnil,  Pcintre  Gravcur  Franeais.) 

STENO,  NICHOLAS,  was  born  in  1681,  at  Copenhagen,  and  there 
also  first  studied  the  medical  and  other  sciences.  Bartholin  was  bis  pre- 
ceptor in  anatomy,  and  induced  him  to  pursue  it  with  an  ardour  which 
was  crowned  with  eminent  success.  Having  left  Copenhagen,  Stene 
studied  for  three  years  at  Leyden,  and  for  two  at  Paris,  and  then 
travelled  through  the  greater  part  of  Germany  and  Italy.  At  Florence, 
Ferdinand  II.,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  appointed  him  his  physician  in 
1067  ;  and  Cosmo  III.,  the  next  duke,  retained  him  in  tho  same  post, 
and  made  him  tutor  to  his  son.  In  1609  Steno  renounced  the 
Lutheran  faith,  in  which  he  had  been  born  and  educated,  but  in 
which  his  confidence  had  been  shaken  during  his  residence  at  Paris  by 
Bossuet,  and  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Soon  after, 
Frederic  III.  of  Denmark  recalled  him,  but  it  was  not  till  Christian  V., 
who  was  more  tolerant  of  Steno's  new  faith,  succeeded,  that  he  was 
induced  to  accept  the  professorship  of  anatomy  at  Copenhagen.  He 
held  the  appointment  for  only  a  short  time,  and  then  returned  to 
Florence,  where,  in  1677,  giving  tip  the  study  of  anatomy,  he  took 
holy  orders,  and  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Heliopolis.  Soon  after, 
having  been  invited  to  the  court  of  Hanover,  the  pope  made  him  vicar 
apostolical  of  the  churches  in  the  north,  and  in  this  office  he  remained, 
devoting  himself  zealously  to  his  religious  duties  till  1679,  when,  a 
Lutheran  prince  succeeding  to  the  government  of  Hanover,  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  country.  He  retired  to  MUnster,  and  there  and  in 
other  parts  of  Germany  he  continued  sedulously  preaching  till  1687, 
when  he  died  at  Schwerin  in  Mecklenburg. 

Steno  is  now  known  chiefly  through  the  results  of  his  anatomical 
labours,  which,  considering  the  short  period  occupied  in  them,  were 
neither  few  nor  unimportant.  In  his  inaugural  dissertation,  published 
in  1661,  he  described  accurately  the  salivary  glands  and  their  ducts, 
and  especially  that  of  the  parotid  gland,  which  Casserius  had  regarded 
as  a  ligament,  and  which  has  since  been  commonly  called  Steno's 
duct,  though  it  had  been  before  his  time  observed  by  Gerard  Blasius. 
In  another  small  treatise  Steno  first  described  the  ducts  of  the 
lachrymal  gland.  His  principal  work,  '  On  the  Muscles  and  Glands,' 
&c,  was  published  in  1664,  and  contains,  among  many  excellent 
anatomical  descriptions,  the  first  good  account  of  the  course  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  the  tongue,  and  the  pharynx,  and  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  It  includes  also  most  of  his 
observations  on  the  lymph  and  lymphatics.  In  his  'Discourse  on 
the  Anatomy  of  the  BraiD,'  Paris,  1679,  Steno  speaks  of  its  fibrous 
structure,  and  urges  the  propriety  of  tracing  more  carefully  than  had 
been  hitherto  done  the  course  of  the  nerves  into  its  interior.  He 
wrote  also  several  papers  in  the  '  Acta  Hafniensia,'  containing  some 
excellent  observations  on  the  motions  of  the  heart  in  living  animals, 
on  the  nature  of  the  ovaries  and  the  ova  of  quadrupeds,  and  on  the 
dcvelopemeut  of  the  chick.  A  brief  account  of  his  researches  is 
published  in  Haller,  '  Bibliotheca  Anatomica,'  torn,  i.,  p.  491. 

STE'PHANUS,  ATHENIENSIS,  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  the 
author  of  several  treatises  still  extant.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
events  of  his  life,  except  that  (if  we  may  believe  the  titles  of  some 
manuscripts  at  Vienna)  he  was  a  pupil  of  Thcophilus  Protospatharius. 
(Lambec,  '  Biblioth.  Vindob.,*  lib.  vi.,  pp.  198,  223,  492;  lib.  vii.,  p. 
352,  ed.  Kollar.)  Neither  is  it  known  for  certain  when  he  lived,  for 
his  having  Theophilus  for  his  tutor  does  not  at  all  help  to  decide  this 
question,  as  it  is  equally  difficult  to  determine  the  date  of  the  master 
as  of  the  pupil.  G.  J.  Vossius  ('Lib.  de  Philosoph.,' cap.  13,  p.  109, 
in  'Opera,'  torn,  iii.,  ed.  Amst.)  and  Fabricius  ('Biblioth.  Gr.,'  torn,  xii., 
p.  693)  think  he  is  the  same  as  the  author  who  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Stephanus  Alexandiinus,  and  who  dedicated  his  work  'De  Chry- 
sopecia'  to  the  Emperor  Heraclius  (a.d.  610-641);  and  that  he  might 
have  been  called  Atheniensis  from  having  been  born  at  Athens,  and 
Alexandrinus  from  having  settled  at  Alexandria.  Probably  however 
neither  of  these  great  scholars  ever  saw  his  works  in  the  original ;  as 
Dietz,  his  editor,  notices  several  words  that  occur  in  them,  which 
seem  to  belong  to  the  11th  century  rather  than  the  7th.  The  first  of 
his  works  that  we  possess  is  a  Commentary  ou  the  '  Prognostics '  of 
Hippocrates,  which  was  first  published  by  Dietz  (who  calls  him  "  inter 
Hippocratis  intcrpretes  sequioris  oetatis  facile  princeps  "),  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  'Scholia  in  Hippocratem  et  Galenum,'  Regim.  Pruss., 
1834.  There  is  also  a  commentary  on  the  'Aphorisms'  which  bears 
his  name,  and  which  in  fact  agrees  word  for  word  with  that  which  is 
commonly  attributed  to  Theophilus.  Some  extracts  from  this  are 
inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  Dietz's  collection.  His  commentary 
on  Galen's  '  Ad  Glauconem  de  Medendi  Methodo,'  is  said  by  Fabricius 
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sud  Clioulaiit  ('Ifaudb.  der  Biicherkunde  fttr  die  Acltero  Medicin,' 
Leipzig,  1811)  to  have  been  fir.st  published  at  Vonioe  in  Qrcok  by 
/Udus,  8vo,  1530  ;  but  Dictz  doubtH  tlio  existence  of  this  edition.  1 1  o 
has  himself  inserted  the  coaimentary  in  the  first  volume  of  his  collec- 
tion mentioned  above.  It  had  before  appeared  several  times  in  a 
Latin  translation  by  Augustiuus  Gadaldiuus,  Veuet.,  8vo,  1554,  Lugd., 
8vo,  1555  and  1558.  Auothor  of  his  works  was  published  in  a  Latin 
translation  by  Casp.  Wolf,  with  tho  title  '  Alphabetum  Etnpiricutn, 
eivo  1  hoscoridis  ot  Stephani  AthoniouHis  de  Roinediis  Expertis  Liber,' 
&.O.,  Tiguri,  8vo,  1581.  The  treatise  on  fevers,  sometimes  attributed 
to  Stephauus  Athouiousis,  is  in  fact  by  Palladiua.  [I'alladius,  vol.  iv., 
col.  015.] 

The  work  on  Alchemy  by  Stephauus  Alexaudrinus  consists  of  nine 
wpd^as,  or  'Lectures'  (see  Fabricius,  'Bibliotb.  (Jr.,'  torn,  xii.,  p.  095), 
with  the  titlo  XTC^dvou  'AAtJai/tytois,  Oiicuuixtvucov  inkooStyov  i<al 
AiSatTKctKuu,  Mt7aAijs  i<al  'Upas  tcuJtjjs  TtX"V^  lrf/''  Xpwowoitas  TJpu^is 
iv  0((f>  -npurt].  It  was  published  in  Latin,  Patav.,  8vo,  1573,  by 
Dominic  Pizimentus,  together  with  Deiuoeritus,  Synesius,  and  other 
writers  on  the  same  subject.  The  Greek  text  is  contained  in  vol.  ii. 
of  Ideler's  '  Physioi  et  Medici  Grseci  Miuores,'  8vo,  Berol.,  1842.  The 
writer  was  a  Christian,  and  lived  (as  was  before  noticed)  in  tho  7th 
century.  Reiuesius  (ap.  Fabric,  '  Bibl.  Gr.,'  torn,  xii.,  p.  757)  speaks 
highly  of  his  work,  but  notices  that  he  falls  into  the  comuiou  error  of 
the  Eastern  and  Greek  churches  of  that  age  respecting  the  procession 
of  the  lloly  Ghost. 

It  may  bo  mentioned  that  the  father  of  Alexander  Tralliauus 
(Alex.  Trail.,  'De  lie  Mid.,'  lib.  iv.,  cap.  1,  p.  230,  ed.  Guiut),  and  a 
physician  of  Edessa,  sent  by  Justinian  as  ambassador  to  tho  Persian 
king  (Procop.,  '  De  Bello  Pers.,'  lib.  ii.,  cap.  20)  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  two  writers  noticed  iu  this  article,  both  of  whom  probably 
lived  much  later. 

STE'PHANUS,  BYZANTFNUS,  a  Greek  grammarian,  the  author 
of  a  geographical  dictionary,  the  earliest  probably  ever  writti  n. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  and  his  age  is  uncertain ;  he  is  placed 
by  Saxius  (' Onomasticon,'  i.  520)  iu  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century. 
Of  his  original  work  nothing  but  an  abridgment  made  by  Hermolaus, 
another  grammarian,  who  lived  in  tho  time  of  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
has  come  down  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  a  fragment  of  the  letter 
A  beginning  with  Dyme  and  ending  with  Dodoua,  which  was  first 
published  from  the  'Bibliotheca'  of  Peter  Seguier,  by  Samuel  Teunu- 
lius,  Amst.,  4to,  1009.  A  comparison  of  this  portion  of  the  original 
work  with  its  abridgement  will  show  how  much  valuable  matter  has 
been  omitted  by  Hermolaus.  Constautine  Porphyrogennetus,  iu  his 
book  '  De  Administrando  Imperio,' c.  23,  24,  and  in  that  on  the 
'Themata'  (lib.  2,  Thema  0,  9,  10,  12),  quotes  from  Stephauus  and 
gives  much  fuller  extracts  than  are  found  in  the  '  Epitome,'  and  iu 
one  instance  cites  him  by  name  (Thema  9,  '  De  Sicilia  ; '  sec  '  Ex- 
cerpta  Constantini  Peiresciana,'  edit.  Henr.  Valesius,  p.  493  ;  and  also 
*  Etymolog.  Magnum,'  voc.  2<f>i)Keia).  In  tho  work,  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us,  much  of  the  letter  K,  from  KE  to  KO,  is  wanting,  which 
is  known  to  have  existed,  according  to  Scaliger,  quoted  by  Fabricius 
('Bibliotb.  Grace.,'  iii.  51,  Hamburg.  1717).  The  latter  part  is  less  full 
khan  the  earlier  ;  from  Patras  to  2  little  more  than  the  names  of  places 
and  their  adjectives  are  given;  from  this  letter  onwards  the  extracts 
oecorne  less  meagre.  Iu  X  and  n  we  have  what,  from  the  dilference 
iu  style,  may  be  considered  an  uucurtailed  transcript  of  the  original ; 
the  first  nine  articles  of  X  arc  abridged  in  the  '  Codex  Vratisl.,'  like 
those  of  the  preceding  letters,  as  if  the  epitoinist  had  desisted  sud- 
denly in  his  undertaking.  The  dilliculty  of  distinguishing  the  original 
material  from  the  possible  additions  of  Hermolaus  prevents  us  from 
relying  with  any  certainty  on  several  passages  in  the  work  which  have 
beeu  thought  to  refer  to  Stephauus  himself.  Under  tho  word  'Apokt(5- 
peio,  he  or  his  abridger  speaks  of  Eugeuius,  a  grammarian  (according 
to  Suidas)  of  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Anastasius ;  in  the  article 
r6r6ot  occur  the  words,  'as  has  beeu  said  by  me  in  the  Byzautiea ;' 
and  under  B?|TAe^ta  (Bethlehem)  are  expressions,  which  prove  tho 
writer  of  them  to  have  been  a  Christian.  Westermann,  in  the  preface 
to  his  edition  of  Stephauus  (Lips.,  Svo,  1S39),  is  inclined  to  apply 
these  passages  to  him  rather  than  to  Hermolaus,  and  his  reasons  arc 
apparently  just.  In  the  Burncy  manuscript  50,  11,  251,  British 
Museum,  in  a  volume  entitled  '  Vita;,  Mores,  et  Dicta  Patrum  Sancto- 
rum, Ordine  Alphabetico  disposita,  ex  Johanuis  Moschje  Prato  Sphi- 
tuali  aliisque  Auctoribus  collecta,'  is  mention  of  a  Stephauus  of 
Byzantium,  who  is  described  as  one  of  the  scribes  or  chartularii  of 
Maurianus  the  General ;  his  great  fame  is  spoken  of,  and  a  miraculous 
scene  at  his  death  is  described,  at  which  the  narrator  aud  Theodosius, 
bishop  of  Babylon,  are  said  to  have  beeu  present.  A  Count  Mauria- 
nus lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Zeno,  a.d.  4:  0  ('  Chrou.  Paschal.,' 
261;  'Corpus  Byzant.  Script.,'  Venet.,  1729);  aud  another  was  Comes 
Domesticoruni  iu  the  time  of  Houorius  (Banduri,  'Comment,  in  Antiq. 
C.  P.,'  lib.  ii.  477,  ibid.),  and  it  is  possible  that  some  future  discovery 
may  connect  tho  Stephauus  mentioned  in  this  passage  with  the  subject 
of  this  biography. 

YVesb  rmann  has  adopted  the  title  Ethnica  ('EdeiKa),  on  the  authority 
of  Eustathiirs,  instead  of  that  of  riepl  n6\eav,  prefixed  to  the  work 
by  Aldus  aud  others.  The  editions  of  Stephauus  are  Aldi  Manutii, 
Venet,  fol.,  1502;  Florent.  ex  Juntar.  ofhein.,  fob,  1521;  Gesuer,  Basil., 
fob,  1553;  Xylander,  Basil.,  fob,  15(33,  cum  saUigat.;  Tuorure  de 
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Plnedo,  Auntlcl.,  1078,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  useful  commentary, 
ami  tho  fragment  publi  bed  by  Ti  miiiliiiH.  Luc.  lloLtcn.,  Lugd. 
Batav.,  1081,  with  many  annotations;  Abraham  Berkel,  Lugd.  Batav., 
fob,  1088:  this  edition  was  finished  by  Cronovius,  1091,  w  ho  repub- 
lished tho  fragment  with  a  triple  Latin  translation  in  the  7th  vol.  of 
the  'Thesaurus  Autiq.  Gia.e.' ;  Diudorf,  4  vols.  8vo,  LipH.  1825; 
and  Westermann  (referred  to  above),  which  contains  a  curefully  revised 
text  and  a  preface  iu  which  is  given  much  valuable  information. 

The  work  of  Stephauus  contains  many  interesting  particulars  relative 
to  history  and  mythology;  it  treats  of  towns,  nations,  and  t. 
giving  to  each  proper  name  its  geutilitial  adjective.  It  does  not  how- 
ever appear,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  tho  chief  object  of  the 
author  was  to  convey  grammatical  information,  and  a  title  to  tie; 
work,  written  at  tho  cud  of  tho  fragment  already  mentioned,  and 
quoted  as  proving  this,  is  not  considered  genuine.  Tho  number  of 
authors  cited  in  the  fragmeut  makes  us  the  more  regret  the  loss  of  so 
valuable  a  compilation  as  the  whole  work  must  have  beeu.  Tho 
notices  of  cities  in  the  '  Epitome,'  particularly  of  those  which  struck 
coins,  are  very  useful  in  tho  illustration  of  the  local  history  aud 
topography  of  the  ancient  world. 

STEP1JANUS.   [Stephens.  | 

STEPHEN,  the  first  Christian  martyr,  lias  been  supposed,  on  no 
very  sufficient  grounds,  to  have  been  one  of  the  'seventy  two  disciples." 
It  is  more  likely  that  he  was  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  aud  oue  of  the  largo 
body  converted  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Peter. 
Ho  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  some  reputation,  ami  was  one  of 
tho  seveu  deacons  chosen  to  attend  to  the  temporal  affairs  of  the 
growing  church.  The  Jews,  from  the  different  synagogues  out  of 
Palestine,  exasperated  by  the  defection  from  their  body  of  bo  eminent 
a  person  as  Stephen,  lost  no  opportunity  of  contending  vehemently 
with  him  ;  and  ultimately  brought  him  before  the  Sanhedrim,  to  give 
an  account  of  his  belief  and  conduct.  Iu  answer,  he  commenced  a 
fine  oration,  the  object  of  which  appears  to  have  been  to  open,  histori- 
cally, the  true  design  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  aud  the  consumma- 
tion of  that  design  iu  Christ.  The  object  of  this  discourse  has  however 
been  disputed;  aud  it  was  in  fact  uot  fully  developed  by  the  Bpcakcr, 
as  he  was  interrupted  by  the  clamours  of  the  mob,  who  "  were  cut  to 
the  heart,  and  gnashed  on  him  with  their  teeth."  He  was  however 
eucouraged  by  a  vision  of  "  heaven  opened,"  and  of  Christ  glorified  ; 
on  declaring  which  to  the  people,  they  rushed  upou  him,  dragged  him 
outside  the  city,  and  there  stoued  him  to  death,  a.d.  33.  With  his  last 
breath  he  invoked  the  pardon  of  God  for  his  murderers.  This  was 
entirely  an  extrajudicial  act,  the  effect  of  popular  excitement;  for  the 
Sauhedrim  did  uot  convict  him,  and  had  indeed  no  power  to  inflict 
death. 

STEPHEN  I.  was  elected  bishop  of  Rome  after  the  death  of 
Lucius,  a.d.  253.  He  was  applied  to  by  the  Christians  of  Caul  con- 
cerning some  differences  which  they  had  with  Martianus  of  Aries,  who 
appears  to  have  been  unusually  austere  in  matters  of  discipline.  Next 
came  the  commotions  among  the  Christians  of  Spain  concerning  the 
two  bishops  Basilides  aud  Martialis,  who  were  both  deposed.  Basilidcs 
went  to  Rome,  and,  it  appears,  prevailed  upon  Stephen  to  tike  his 
part ;  but  the  Spanish  bishops  applied  to  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  who 
approved  of  the  despotism  of  Basilides,  aud  caused  it  to  be  confirmed 
by  a  council  held  iu  Africa.  A  controversy  arose  between  Stephen 
aud  Cyprian  concerning  the  baptism  of  heretics,  but  the  authenticity  of 
the  letters  of  Cyprian  and  Firmiliau  concerning  this  controversy  ha3 
been  disputed  by  some  church  historians  aud  critics.  Stephen  died  iu 
257,  but  the  mauuer  of  his  death  is  not  clearly  ascertained  :  the  '  Acta 
S.  Stephani '  are  not  considered  as  genuine.  Of  Stephen's  writings  we 
have  only  fragments  of  epistles. 

STEPHEN  II.  was  elected  after  Zacharias  in  752,  but  died  three 
days  after  his  election,  without  being  consecrated,  for  which  reason  he 
is  generally  omitted  in  the  series  of  the  popes. 

STEPHEN  III.,  a  native  of  Rome,  was  elected  the  successor  of 
Stephen  II.  (752),  and  he  is  styled  by  many  Stephen  II.  Astolphus, 
kiug  of  the  Lougobards,  having  shortly  before  driven  the  Byzantines 
out  of  Ravenna,  aud  tho  Exarchate,  and  Pentapolis,  marched  towards 
Rome,  in  violation  of  the  peace  concluded  between  his  predecessors 
and  that  see,  and  having  advanced  as  far  as  Narni,  sent  inesseugers  to 
the  pope,  requiring  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  aud  its  duchy  to  pay 
him  a  capitation  tax,  aud  acknowledge  him  for  their  lbg<;  lord, 
threatening  to  pillage  Rome  in  case  of  refusal.  Stephen,  having 
applied  in  vain  for  assistance  to  the  Eastern  emperor  Constautine 
Coprouymus,  who  was  at  that  time  busy  iu  breaking  images  and  per- 
secuting image-worshippers,  had  recourse  to  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks, 
whose  accession  to  that  throne  iu  lieu  of  the  deposed  Childeri?,  the 
last  nominal  king  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  had  been  countenanced 
and  sanctioned  by  Zacharias,  Stephen's  predecessor.  Pepin  sent  two 
legates,  to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  Astolphus  to  desist  from  annoy- 
ing the  pope.  Their  remonstrances  proving  useless,  pope  Stephen 
determined  to  repair  to  France  in  company  with  Pepin's  legates. 
Pepin  received  the  pope  with  the  greatest  respect,  acd  was  crowned 
and  anointed  by  him  iu  the  church  of  St.  Denis,  together  wi:h  his 
two  sous  Charles  and  Carlomanu.  It  was  then  agreed  between 
Stephen  and  Pepin  that  Pepin  should  oblige  Astolphus  to  evacuate 
not  only  the  duchy  of  Rome,  but  also  the  Exarchate  and  Pentapolis, 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  Byzantines,  aud  that  those  territories 
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should  be  made  over  to  St.  Peter  and  tbe  Roman  see.  Pepin,  accom- 
panied by  Stephen,  marched  with  an  army  into  Italy,  defeated  Astol- 
phus, besieged  him  in  Pavia,  and  obliged  him  to  promise  to  give  up 
Ravenna  with  the  Exarchate,  which  embraced  the  actual  provinces 
called  the  Papal  Legations,  and  the  Pentapolis  or  present  March  of 
Ancona,  including  Urbiuo  and  Pesaro.  Astolphus  made  the  promise, 
and  gave  hostages  to  Pepin,  who  quickly  returned  to  France  (a.D. 
751).  In  the  following  year  however  Astolphus,  having  recruited  his 
forces,  marched  straight  to  Rome,  to  which  he  laid  siege,  devastating 
the  country  around.  Pope  Stephen  now  wrote  to  Pepin  in  the  most 
urgent  manner,  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter:  "  Petrus  vocatus  Apostolus 
a  Jesu  Christo  Dei  vivi  Clio  :  Viria  exccllentissimis  ripino,  Carlo  et 
Carolomanno  tribus  regibus,"  &c.,  promising  them  and  all  the  French 
people  eternal  life,  if  they  would  support  the  rights  of  St.  Peter's  sec, 
but  threatening  them  with  eternal  perdition  if  they  neglected  so  to  do. 
These  remarkable  letters  of  Pope  Stephen  are  in  Baronius,  Duchesne, 
and  the  Codex  Carolinus.  Pepin  quickly  repaired  to  Italy,  again 
defeated  Astolphus,  who  had  been  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rotnc 
in  order  to  oppose  him,  and  besieged  him  in  Pavia.  While  Pepin 
was  encamped  before  that  city,  an  envoy  appeared  before  him,  sent 
by  Constantine  Copronymus,  emperor  of  the  East,  who,  after  praising 
Pepin  for  having  driven  the  Longobards  out  of  the  Exarchate, 
demanded  its  restitution  to  its  former  sovereign  the  emperor.  Tepin 
replied,  that  the  Exarchate  had  belonged  to  the  Longobards  by  riyht 
of  conquest,  and  also  by  the  will  of  the  people,  who  had  given  them- 
selves up  to  King  Luitpraud,  in  consequence  of  the  persecution  of  the 
images  ordered  by  the  Greek  emperors  ;  and  that  now  by  the  same 
right  those  provinces  belonged  to  Pepin,  who  had  taken  them  from 
the  Longobards,  and  that  he  had  thought  it  expedient  to  give  them 
to  the  pope  for  the  honour  and  advancement  of  the  Catholic  church, 
and  to  keep  it  free  both  from  the  heresies  of  the  Greeks  and  from  the 
ambition  and  rapacity  of  the  Longobards.  (Anastasius  'in  Vita 
Stephaui  III.-)  Pepin,  having  dismissed  the  envoy  with  this  answer, 
continued  to  press  the  siege  of  Pavia,  and  Astolphus  was  obliged  to 
sue  for  peace.  Pepin  required  him  immediately  to  deliver  to  his  com- 
missioner Fulrad,  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  the  towns  of  the  Exarchate  and 
Pentapolis,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  evacuated  by  the  Longobards. 
This  being  done,  Fulrad  carried  the  keys  of  those  towns  to  Rome,  and 
deposited  them  on  the  sepulchre  of  the  holy  Apostle,  together  with 
the  solemn  deed  of  donation  signed  by  Pepin,  his  two  sons,  and  the 
principal  barons  and  prelates  of  France.  This  act  of  donation  is  lost, 
but  from  some  of  the  expressions,  gathered  from  Pope  Stephen's 
letters,  it  appears  that  it  was  made  to  "  the  blessed  Peter,  and  the 
holy  church  of  God,"  and  "to  the  Roman  republic."  The  city  and 
riuchyofRome  were  therefore  not  included  in  the  donation,  as  they 
had  not  been  conquered  either  by  the  Longobards  or  by  Pepin.  The 
pope  then  entrusted  the  administration  of  the  Exarchate  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna.  Some  critics,  especially  French,  and  Sigonius 
himself,  assume  that  Pepin  gave  to  the  pope  only  the  "  utile  domi- 
nium "  of  the  Exarchate  and  Pentapolis,  and  retained  for  himself  and 
his  successors  the  ''jus  imperii,"  or  sovereign  rights. 

Soon  after  this  memorable  transaction  Astolphus  died  of  an  accident 
while  hunting,  and  Desiderius,  king  of  Tuscany,  was  chosen  by  the 
Longobards  for  their  king.  Ratchis,  brother  of  Astolphus,  who  had 
formerly  abdicated  the  crown  and  turned  monk,  left  his  convent  and 
aspired  again  to  the  throne.  Desiderius  applied  to  Pope  Stephen, 
who  ordered  Ratchis  to  return  to  his  convent.  Ratchis  obeyed,  and 
Desiderius  was  acknowledged  king.  In  the  following  year  (April  757) 
Pope  Stephen  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Paul  I.  We  have  of  Pope 
Stephen's  writings,  besides  his  letters  in  the  Codex  Carolinus,  his 
'  Responsa  ad  Gallos,'  in  Harduin's  'Concilia.' 

STEPHEN  IV.,  styled  III.  by  some,  a  Sicilian  by  birth,  was  elected 
pope  in  708,  more  than  a  year  after  the  death  of  Paul  I.,  during  which 
time  one  Constantine,  a  layman,  and  brother  of  Toto,  king  of  Nepi, 
intruded  himself  by  force  on  the  papal  see,  having  obliged  Gregory, 
bishop  of  Prameste,  to  ordain  and  consecrate  him.  At  last,  part  of  the 
Roman  clergy,  supported  by  the  Longobard  duke  of  Spoleto,  who  sent 
an  armtd  force  to  Rome,  overcame  the  faction  of  Constantine,  who 
was  deposed,  deprived  of  bis  eyes,  and  shut  up  in  a  convent,  and 
Stephen  was  elected.  The  new  pope  convoked  a  council  in  the 
Lateran,  in  which  all  the  abettors  of  Constantine  were  degraded. 
Shortly  after,  new  disturbances  broke  out  in  Rome,  which  induced 
;  e-iderius,  king  of  the  Longobards,  to  go  thither  with  some  troops. 
!!e  had  several  interviews  with  Pope  Stephen  in  the  Vatican  Basilica 
outside  of  the  walls,  and  assisted  him  in  quelling  the  insurrection,  the 
L  aili  rs  of  which  had  their  eyes  put  out. 

Iviig  Pepin  being  dead,  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  was  divided 
between  his  two  sons,  Charles  and  Carlomann.  Bertha,  Pepin's 
widow,  having  made  a  journey  into  Italy,  saw  King  D -siderius,  and 
arranged  with  him  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  two  of  his  daughters 
ami  her  two  sons.  Pope  Stephen,  upon  heat  ing  this,  wrote  to  the  two 
king*  of  the  Franks  a  very  violent  letter,  which  is  contained  in  the 
Codex  Carolinus.  dissuading  them  from  the  proposed  alliance,  and 
asserting  that  it  would  be  "arrant  folly  to  contaminate  their  noble 
legal  race  with  the  perfidious  and  infected  race  of  the  Longobaics, 
who  had  brought  leprosy  into  Italy,  and  who  did  not  deserve  to  be 
reckoned  among  nations;  that  having  promised  to  St.  Peter  to  be 
friends  of  his  friends,  and  enemies  to  his  enemies,  they  on -lit  to  shun 


the  alliance  of  the  Longobards,  who  were  enemies  to  Rome,"  adding 
several  scriptural  passages  which  he  made  to  bear  upon  the  subject : 
he  concluded  by  stating  that  he  wrote  this  letter  upon  the  sepulchre 
of  the  holy  Apostle,  and  he  threatened  them  with  excommunication  if 
they  spurned  his  advice.  The  alliance  however  took  place,  at  least  iu 
part ;  for  Charles  (afterwards  Charlemagne)  married  Hermengarda, 
daughter  of  Desiderius,  whom  he  repudiated  a  year  after,  to  marry 
Hildegard,  a  German  princess. 

Sergius,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  being  dead,  the  Archduke  Leo  was 
elected  his  successor ;  but  Mauritius,  duke  of  Rimini,  went  to  Ravenna 
with  an  armed  force,  and  violently  placed  in  the  archiepiscopal  see  the 
archivist  Michael,  a  layman.  Pope  Stephen  refused  to  conaecrato 
Michael,  who,  after  having  stripped  the  church  and  treasury  of  many 
valuables,  at  last  retired,  and  made  room  for  Leo.  It  is  said  that  KiDg 
Desiderius  favoured  Michael.  Pope  Stephen,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
pciitilicate,  was  at  open  variance  with  the  king  of  the  Longobards, 
who  kept  or  recovered  possession  of  Fcrrara,  Comacchio,  and  Faenza, 
which  formed  part  of  the  long-disputed  Exarchate.  Pope  Stephen 
died  at  the  beginning  of  772,  and  was  succeeded  by  Adrian  I. 

STEPHEN  V.,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Loo  III.  in  816. 
Shortly  after  his  consecration  he  went  to  France  to  confer  with  the 
Emperor  Louis  the  Pious,  whom  he  met  at  Orleans,  and  who  received 
him  with  great  honour.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  died  in  the 
seventh  month  of  his  pontificate.  He  founded  at  Rome  the  monastery 
of  Santa  Prassede,  which  he  gave  to  a  congregation  of  Greek  monks, 
who  retained  their  own  liturgy. 

STEPHEN  VI.,  a  Roman,  succeeded  Adrian  III.  in  885.  He  found, 
on  his  succession,  the  Lateran  palace  stripped  of  its  treasures  and  other 
valuables  by  the  relatives  and  attendants  of  the  late  pope,  according 
to  the  practice  of  those  times.  The  public  granaries  were  also  empty, 
and  the  people  of  Rome  were  suffering  from  famine  resulting  from  a 
bad  harvest  and  from  swarms  of  locusts  which  had  desolated  the 
country.  Stephen  ordered  the  fields  to  be  Bprinkled  with  holy  water; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  promised  a  bounty  in  money  for  every 
measure  of  dead  locusts  which  the  peasants  should  bring  him,  and  this 
had  the  effect  of  clearing  the  country  of  that  scourge.  He  also  sold 
his  own  property  to  relieve  the  poor.  Pope  Stephen  had  been 
consecrated  by  John,  bishop  of  Pavia,  who  was  one  of  the  imperial 
'missi ; '  but  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fat  was  angry  because  the  new 
pope  had  not  waited  for  his  approbation,  and  he  sent  some  of  his 
officers  to  Rome  to  arrest  him.  Stephen  however  having  forwarded 
the  report  of  his  election,  made  according  to  the  canonical  forms,  and 
numerous  attestations  of  both  clergy  and  laity,  the  emperor  was 
pacified.  In  the  year  887  Charles  the  Fat  was  deposed,  and  his  vast 
monarchy  parcelled  out.  Berengarius,  duke  of  Friuli,  was  elected  by 
part  of  the  Italian  barons  king  of  Italy ;  but  he  found  a  rival  in  Guy, 
duke  of  Spoleto,  who  overthrew  Berengarius  in  battle,  and  was 
crowned  at  Rome  by  the  pope,  in  February  891,  with  the  title  of 
emperor,  '  Wido  Imperator  Augustus.'  Six  months  later  (August  7), 
Pope  Stephen  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Formosus.  Pope  Stephen  is 
said  by  Gulielmus  Bibliothecarius  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning  :  he 
collected  manuscripts,  which  he  gave  to  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul. 

STEPHEN  VII.,  Bishop  of  Auagni,  and  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded 
in  896  Benedict  VI.,  who  had  not  lived  a  month  after  his  election, 
which  took  place  on  the  death  of  Formosus.  Stephen,  from  what 
motive  is  not  clearly  ascertained,  persecuted  with  the  greatest  bitter- 
ness the  memory  of  Pope  Formosus,  caused  his  body  to  be  disinterred 
and  stripped  of  its  pontifical  garments,  and  thrown  into  a  common 
grave  among  laymeD.  He  justified  himself  by  the  fact  that  Formosus, 
before  his  elevation  to  the  papacy,  had  been  excommunicated  by  Pope 
John  VIII.,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  factious  strifes  which  often 
broke  out  at  Rome.  Stephen  also  annulled  all  the  acts  and  decrees 
of  Formosus.  This  affair  of  Formosus  gave  rise  to  much  controversy, 
which  lasted  during  several  successive  pontificates;  and  a  contemporary 
writer  called  Auxilius  wrote  in  defence  of  the  memory  of  Formosus, 
'De  Ordinations  Formosi  Libri  Duo.'  In  897  au  insurrection  of  the 
friends  of  Formosus  broke  out  at  Rome,  and  Pope  Stephen  was  seized, 
cast  into  prison,  and  strangled.  He  was  succeeded  by  Romanus,  who 
annulled  all  Stephen's  acts  as  to  Formosus. 

STEPHEN  VIII.,  succeeded  Leo  VI.  in  929.  This  was  the  period 
when  Marozia,  and  her  husband  Guido,  duke  of  Tuscany,  ruled  in 
Rome.  They  had  put  to  death  Pope  John  X.,  and  are  said  to  have 
done  the  fame  to  his  successor  Leo  VI.,  whose  pontificate  lasted  only 
seven  months.  The  election  of  Stephen  is  supposed  therefore  to 
have  been  effected  with  their  approbation  ;  but  we  have  no  historical 
record  concerning  the  particulars  of  his  pontificate.  The  10th  century 
is  the  truly  dark  age  of  Italian  history.  Stephen  VIII.,  styled  by 
some  VII.,  died  iu  December  930,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  XL, 
son  of  Marozia. 

STEPHEN  IX.,  succeeded  Leo  VII.  in  939.  Rome  was  then  governed 
by  Alberic,  son  of  Marozia,  who  assumed  the  title  of  "  prince  and 
senator  of  all  the  Romans."  Little  or  nothing  is  knowD  of  Stephen  IX.'s 
pontificate.  Martinus  Polonus  alone,  a  chronicler  of  dubious  authority, 
sa\s  he  was  roughly  handled  by  the  Romans  in  a  popular  tiimuit,  and 
was  crippled  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  in  942,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Martinus  III. 

STEPHEN  X.,  styled  IX.  by  some,  Cardinal  Frederic,  abbot  of 
Monte  Casino,  and  brother  of  Godfrey,  duke  of  Tuscany,  succeeded, 
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Victor  II.  in  1057.  IIo  bad  been  legato  of  Leo  IX.  to  the  court  of 
Constantinople,  and  wan  learned  in  controversial  divinity.  Hie  election 
is  said  to  havo  been  unanimous.  I!y  tho  advico  of  tlio  monk  llildo- 
brand  (afterwards  Gregory  VII.),  ho  Hont  two  legatee  to  Milan  to 
enforco  the  decrees  concerning  the  celibacy  of  tho  clergy,  which  tho 
church  of  Milan  had  not  yet  adopted.  Thin  dispute  had  begun  in 
1021 ,  at  tho  council  of  Pavia,  and  it  lasted  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
Stephen  issued  also  several  bulls  against  simony,  which  was  prevalent 
in  his  timo.  IIo  sent  for  tho  learned  Potrus  Dainianus,  who  had 
retired  to  a  Bccluded  cloister,  and  obliged  him  to  come  to  Homo  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  and  made  him  cardinal  and  bishop  of  Ostia, 
The  pope  also  visited  his  former  monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  iu  which 
he  enforced  a  strict  discipline,  lie  also  issued  a  bull  exempting  tho 
clergy  from  tho  jurisdiction  of  tho  lay  courts,  and  from  paying  tribute 
to  laymen.  From  some  passages  of  Leo  Ostiensis  and  other  chroniclers 
it  has  been  surmised  that  be  intended  to  make  his  brother  Godfrey 
king  of  Italy.    Hut  tho  p  .pe  fell  ill,  and  died  on  the  29th  of  March,  1 058. 

On  his  deathbed  ho  room  ended  tho  clergy  and  people  to  wait  for 

the  return  of  Hildebrand  from  Germany  before  they  elected  his 
fsuccesssor,  but  the  advice  was  not  followed,  and  a  schism  ensued. 
[Benedict  X. ;  Nicholas  II.] 

STEPHEN,  SAINT,  first  king  of  Hungary,  son  of  tho  Magyar  chief 
Geysa,  and  Sarolta,  the  daughter  of  Gyula,  a  Hungarian  nobleman  who 
had  been  baptised  iu  Greece,  was  born  about  07t>,  at  Gran  (Estragan, 
the  ancient  Strigouium). 

His  father  Geysa  (Gyozo,  that  is,  'Victor'),  whoso  fierce  and  indomi- 
table character  the  Christian  Sarolta  had  succeeded  in  softening, 
allowed  Piligrin,  bishop  of  Lorch,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Magyars; 
but  these  first  attempts  proved  unsuccessful,  and  it  was  only  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  when  Geysa  himself  was  converted,  that  a  few  of  his 
countrymen  followed  his  example.  The  number  was  however  greatly 
increased  upon  the  arrival  iu  Hungary  of  St.  Adalbert,  who  advised 
Geysa  to  allow  Christians  to  settle  there ;  aud  iu  consequence  of  this 
permission  being  granted,  a  number  of  Germans  and  Italians  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  Gran.  The 
majority  of  the  Hungarians  being  however  still  attached  to  their  gods, 
persecution  as  well  as  other  means  of  conversion  wero  used  agaiust 
them.  In  the  midst  of  preparations  for  a  powerful  attack  against  his 
heathen  countrymen,  Geysa  died,  and  Stephen  succeeded  him  in  997. 

The  legend  says  that  an  angel  had  announced  to  Geysa  the  birth  of 
a  son,  aud  that  St.  Stephen,  the  protomartyr,  appeared  to  Sarolta,  and 
bade  her  call  her  offspring  after  him.  The  name  which  he  bore 
before  his  Jjaptism  was  Vaik,  according  to  Mailath.  Great  care  was 
takeu  by  his  mother  that  he  should  receive  a  good  education ;  Count 
Deodatus  Ji  San  Severino,  in  Apulia,  was  appointed  his  instructor, 
and  St.  Adalbert,  of  Prague,  baptised  him  in  995.  Shortly  after  this 
he  married  Gisela,  the  sifter  of  the  Emperor  Otho  III. 

The  dissatistied  Magyars,  though  they  had  hitherto  refrained  from 
any  acts  of  violence  agaiust  the  Christians,  who  enjoyed  the  powerful 
protection  of  Geysa,  now  began  to  make  open  resistance.  The 
youthful  inexperience  of  Stephen,  who  had  scarcely  assumed  the  reius 
of  government,  teemed  to  give  them  hopes  of  succeeding  in  their 
attempts  to  check  the  progress  of  Christianity  aud  restore  their 
ancient  religion.  Indeed  it  appears  that  when  Kupan,  the  count  of 
Simegh,  had  consented  to  lead  the  heathen  Magyars,  a  number  of 
those  who  had  received  Christian  baptism  joined  his  standard.  In 
addition  to  this,  so  wavering  was  the  faith  of  those  who  remained  with 
Stephen,  that  the  youthful  chief  could  only  rely  upon  the  support  of 
the  foreigners.  Kupan  had  assembled  all  his  forces,  and  marched 
towards  Weszpriin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  town  Stephen  met 
him.  After  a  desperate  battle,  iu  which  Kupan  lost  his  life,  the 
victory  so  decidedly  leaned  towards  the  side  of  the  Christians,  that 
the  remaining  adherents  of  the  party  of  Kupan  quitted  it.  For  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  possession  of  his  throne,  Stephen  sent  an 
embassy  to  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Astricus  or 
Anasbasius,  bishop  of  the  newly-created  see  of  Kolotz,  who  was 
instructed  to  obtain  the  title  of  king  for  Stephen.  Astricus  soon 
returned  with  a  crown  and  a  deed  of  the  pope,  which  gave  Stephen 
unlimited  power  iu  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  country.  The  coro- 
nation took  place  on  the  loth  of  August  1000.  From  the  time  of  his 
assuming  the  title  of  king,  the  peaceful  occupations  of  Stephen  were 
ouly  interrupted  by  a  few  warlike  incursions,  all  of  which  he  success- 
fully repelled. 

Iu  1002  Gyula,  his  cousin,  rebelled  against  him,  and  publicly 
abjured  Christianity.  After  a  short  campaign  he  was  taken  prisoner 
with  his  two  sons,  and  Zoltan  was  appointed  governor  of  Transylvania 
iu  his  stead.  The  Bulgarians  having  assisted  Gyula  in  his  rebellion, 
aud  threatening  to  make  an  incursion  into  the  country,  Stephen  led 
an  expedition  against  their  chief  Kean,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  him.  The  third  iuvasion  agaiust  Stepheu  was  one  conducted  by 
Henry,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Conrad,  who  had  already  advanced  as 
far  as  the  Rnab  with  a  powerful  army,  but  after  some  negotiations  the 
army  returned  without  having  fought  a  single  battle.  These  were 
the  only  instances  in  Stephen's  long  reign  which  obliged  him  to  have 
recourse  to  arms.  Indeed  his  court  was  so  well  known  for  the  security 
which  it  afforded,  that  the  two  English  princes  Edwin  and  Edward, 
who  had  been  exiled  by  Canute,  went  over  to  Hungary  and  lived 
under  King  Stepheu's  protection.    The  whole  of  his  attcntiou  was 
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given  to  tho  firm  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  no  means  wero 
neglected  by  him  which  could  induce  tho  few  who  still  persevered  iu 
heathenish  practices  to  adopt  it.  •  He  divided  Hungary  into  leu 
bishoprics,  which  won;  plentifully  supplied  with  Bion:iHterien  built  by 
Greek  architects.  Schools  were  also  established,  tho  first  and  best  of 
which  was  that  of  St.  Gerard,  who  had  been  tutor  to  Prince  BoMtio,  tho 
king's  son.  It  was  afterwards  entrusted  to  the  direction  of  Walter,  a 
monk  of  Bakony  Bel,  the  fifth  monastery  founded  by  Stephen.  The 
country  itself  being  now  provided  with  ecclesiastical  and  school 
establishments,  a  monastery  was  built  at  Itavenna  for  tho  use  of 
Magyar  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Kome,  where  the  munificent  king  had 
erected  a  college  with  a  foundation  for  ten  canons,  and  an  inn  for  his 
subjects  whom  the  desire  of  learning  might  lead  to  Ro me.  A  large 
convent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  was  the  nattng-plaoa 
for  Hungarian  monks  who  wished  to  join  their  brethren  at  Jerusalem, 
and  who  wero  entirely  supported  by  the  king.  Thee  and  many  other 
pious  aud  charitable  institution!  of  St.  Stephen,  joined  to  his  own 
exemplary  life  and  precepts,  soon  rooted  out  tho  last  remnants  of 
paganism.  His  civil  constitution,  of  which  we  have  no  well-authen- 
ticated remains,  finished  tho  work  of  civilisation  which  ho  had  bt  [Un 
thirty  years  before. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  being  fifty  one  years  of  age,  he  lost  bia 
son  Emeric,  who,  under  the  able  tuition  of  Gerard,  had  all  the  accom- 
plishments of  his  time,  and  was  iu  every  respect  worthy  of  his  father. 
Emeric  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Kresimir,  king  of  Croatia, 
but  he  died  without  issue.  Stephen's  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  son  was 
increased  by  the  treachery  of  Gisela,  who  put  out  the  eyes  of  Va.nl, 
whom  Stephen  had  designed  for  his  successor,  in  order  that  her  own 
son  Peter  might  succeed  to  the  throne.  These  causes  of  sorrow  so 
all'ected  Stepheu's  health  that  they  brought  on  an  illness  which 
afllicted  him  till  his  death.  About  this  time  an  attempt  was  made 
agaiust  his  life  by  a  murderer,  who  was  incited  by  four  of  the;  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  court.  Stephen  gave  a  general  pardon  to  all  who 
were  concerned  in  the  crime.  He  died  on  the  15th  of  August  1033 
(the  day  of  his  coronation),  forty-one  years  after  the  death  of  his 
father.  Iu  1083  his  relics  were  enshrined  by  St.  Ladislaus,  in  a  rich 
chapel  which  bears  his  name,  in  the  church  of  our  Lady  of  Buda. 
The  20th  of  August,  the  day  of  the  translation  of  his  relics,  is  kept  in 
Hungary  as  a  festival. 

St.  Stephen  was  canonised  by  Benedict  IX. ;  and  Tope  Innocent  XI., 
in  1686,  appointed  his  festival  to  be  kept  on  the  2nd  of  September,  tho 
Emperor  Leopold  having  on  that  day  recovered  Buda  from  the  Turks. 
(Chartuitius,  '  Vita  S.  Stephani.') 

STEPHEN  II.,  king  of  Huugary,  son  of  Koloman,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  1114,  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  was  of  a  weak  intellect, 
and  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  his  advisers,  but  was 
accustomed  to  act  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  This  quality 
gave  him  the  name  of  '  the  Lightning,'  or  '  the  Thunderer,'  and 
rendered  him  odious  to  his  subjects.  Soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne  he  made  war  on  the  Venetians,  who  could  not  be  reconciled 
to  the  loss  of  Dalmatia,  which  had  been  takeu  from  them  during  the 
reign  of  Stephen's  father.  They  sent  a  fleet,  with  a  considerable  army, 
under  the  Doge  Ordelaf  Faledro,  who  however  did  not  recover  this 
province,  the  possession  of  which  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  republic.  The  hostilities,  which  lasted  two  years,  ended  with  a 
treaty  which  secured  the  mainland  of  Dalmatia  to  Stephen,  whilst 
Venice  obtained  the  adjoining  islands.  This  transaction  was  scarcely 
concluded,  when  Stephen  went  (1116)  to  meet  Wladialaw,  the  chief 
of  the  Bohemians,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  treaties  of  friend- 
ship which  had  long  existed  between  the  two  countries.  Through 
the  treachery  of  Solth,  the  meeting  terminated  in  a  quarrel  attended 
with  bloodshed  ;  but  after  a  few  mouths  the  traitor  was  executed, 
aud  the  old  treaty  renewed  :  some  writers  however  assert  that  Stephen 
was  a  participator  in  this  dishonourable  transaction.  Iu  the  two 
following  years  Stephen  invaded  Poland  and  Austria,  from  which 
expeditious  he  derived  no  material  benefit.  In  1119  he  made  an 
incursion  into  Austria,  but  the  Emperor  Leopold,  in  a  decisive  battle, 
completely  defeated  the  Hungarian  army,  and  pursued  it  as  far  aa 
Eisenberg. 

The  bad  feeling  which  such  acts  had  produced  iu  the  people  was 
ouly  checked  by  the  great  respect  for  kingly  authority ;  but  Stephen  at 
last  excited  general  indignation  by  filling  the  country  with  forriguers, 
to  whom  he  showed  a  decided  preference.  This  foolish  policy  was 
followed,  in  1127,  by  a  war  with  the  grand-duke  of  Muscovy,  Wladimir 
Monomakh.  Yaroslav,  the  exiled  prince  of  Wladimir,  applied  to 
Stephen  for  aid.  The  Hungarian  army  marched  into  Bussia,  and 
advanced  without  opposition  as  for  as  Wladimir.  At  this  crisis 
Yaroslav  died,  aud  with  his  death  the  cause  of  the  war  ceased.  But 
instead  of  returning,  Stephen  insisted  upon  storming  the  town  ;  and 
in  consequence  of  his  obstinacy,  the  chief  nobles  of  his  army,  with 
Rozma  Pezuan  at  their  head,  declared  that  if  he  would  not  immediately 
follow  them  into  their  own  country,  they  would  elect  another  king, 
and  leave  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  Russians.  Intimidated  by  these 
threats,  Stephen  returned  to  Hungary ;  but  his  couduct  compelled 
many  of  those  who  were  coucerned  in  the  revolt  to  fly  to  Constanti- 
nople. Here  they  were  well  received  by  the  Emperor  John  II.,  who, 
upon  Stepheu's  threatening  to  invade  the  empire,  sent  a  powerful 
army  agaiust  him,  which  completely  defeated  the  Hungarians  at  Uj- 
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Palanha.  When  pcarc  was  restored,  Stephen  adopted  Bela,  the  son  of 
li is  relative  Amos,  who  had  been  obliged  to  seek  protection  at  Uio 
court  of  Constantinople,  and  resigned  in  his  favour  in  1131.  He 
then  entered  a  monastery,  and  died  at  Waradiu,  in  the  thirty-first 
year  of  his  age. 

STEPHEN  III.  was  crowned  king  of  Hungary  in  1161,  under 
unfavourable  circumstances,  arising  from  the  induencc  which  tho 
emperor  of  Constantinople  had  exercised  over  Hungary  during  the 
reign  of  bis  father.  Although  Stephen  had  legitimate  claims  to  the 
throne,  and  was  generally  beloved  by  the  Hungarian  nobles,  the 
Emperor  Manuel  did  not  approve  of  his  spirit  of  independence,  and 
signified  to  the  Hungarians  that  unless  they  elected  Ladislaus,  tho 
brother  of  the  late  king,  he  would  invade  the  country.  Ladislaus  bad 
been  brought  up  at  the  Byzantine  court,  and  had  the  Greek  interest 
much  more  at  heart  than  the  Hungarian.  Terrified  by  the  approach 
of  a  formidable  army,  the  Hungarian  uobles  elected  Ladislaus,  who 
however  died  in  1161. 

STEPHEN  IV.  On  the  death  of  Ladislaus,  Stephen  IV.  was  forced 
upon  the  Hungarians  by  the  Emperor  Manuel;  though  no  man  could 
be  hss  acceptable  to  them  than  tho  debauched  uncle  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Stephen  III.  A  revolt  soon  compelled  him  to  peek  refuge  at 
the  court  of  his  patron,  and  the  lawful  king,  Stephen  III.,  was  un- 
animously re-elected.  Duriug  the  usurpation  of  his  uncle,  Stephen 
lived  under  the  protection  of  the  archbishop  of  Gan,  Luke  Band. 
Manuel  seemed  to  approve  of  the  newly  elected  king,  and  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Bela,  the  brother  of  Stephen,  on  condition 
that  the  prince  should  live  at  Constantinople.  Stephen  agreed  to  this; 
but  upon  the  arrival  of  Bela  at  Constantinople,  the  emperor  claimed 
his  heritage,  which  consisted  of  Ualmatia.  Stephen  refused  to 
admit  his  claim;  whereupon  his  uncle,  Stephen  IV.,  re-appeared  at 
the  instigation  of  Manuel,  and  commenced  hostilities.  He  was  how- 
ever defeated  in  a  battle  by  his  nephew,  and  obliged  to  lly  to  Semlin, 
where  he  died  in  1 163.  Soon  after  his  death  Semlin  was  taken,  the 
kingdom  cleared  of  the  partisans  of  the  Greek  cause,  and  in  an  expe- 
dition into  Dalmatia,  which  was  conducted  by  Stephen  himself,  in 
HG5,  this  province  was  recovered  from  the  hands  of  Manuel.  But 
whilst  engaged  in  the  western  part  of  his  kingdom,  a  Greek  army 
appeared  in  Hungary.  Stephen  went  to  meet  it ;  and  a  decisive  battle, 
in  which  the  Hungarians  were  defeated,  secured  the  influence  of 
Greece  in  Hungary.  Stephen  III.  died  in  1173,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Bela  III. 

STEPHEN  V.,  king  of  Hungary,  succeeded  hi3  father  Bela  iu  1270, 
and  began  his  reign  by  a  war  against  Ottocar,  king  of  the  Bohemians, 
whom  he  defeated.  A  subsequent  campaign  against  the  Bulgarians  was 
crowned  with  success;  but  the  course  of  his  victories  was  interrupted 
by  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1272.  This  king  is  sometimes  called 
Stephen  IV.  by  those  who  do  not  reeogniso  the  usurper  of  that  name. 

(Thwrocz,  Chronica  Hunyarorum ;  Rauza'nus,  Epitome  rerum  Hun- 
garicarv.ni  Decades  Qualuor;  Mailtlth,  Geschichtc  dcr  Magyarcn.) 

STEPHEN,  king  of  England,  born  in  1105,  was  the  third  of  the 
four  sons  of  Stephen,  earl  of  Blois,  by  Adela,  daughter  of  William 
the  Conqueror  ;  and  was  consequently  nephew  of  Henry  I.,  cousin  to 
that  king's  daughter  the  Empress  Matilda,  and  second  cousin  to 
Matilda's  sou,  who  became  king  of  England  as  Henry  II.  Having 
been  early  brought  over  to  England  by  his  uncle  Henry  I.,  that  king, 
with  whom  he  became  a  great  favourite,  besides  bestowing  upon  him 
several  valuable  estates  here,  made  him  carl  of  Mortagne  iu  Nor- 
mandy. Dh  Lingard  says  that  Stephen  "  had  earned  by  his  valour 
in  the  field  of  Tenchebrai  the  Norman  earldom  of  Mortoil."  ('Hist,  of 
Engl.,'  i.  158).  But  when  tho  battle  of  Tenchebrai  was  fought,  in  1106 
[HENRI  I.  vol.  iii.  col.  353.],  Stephen  was  only  about  a  twelvemonth  old. 
Henry  also  procured  for  him  a  marriage  with  Matilda,  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Eustace,  earl  of  Boulogne  (younger  brother  of  the  famous 
Godfrey  and  Baldwin,  king  of  Jerusalem),  by  which  he  acquired  that 
earldom,  and  also  a  uew  alliance  with  the  royal  families  both  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  for  the  mother  of  Matilda  of  Boulogne  was  Maria, 
daughter  of  Malcolm  Caumore,  and  a  younger  sister  of  Henry's  queen 
Matilda  (the  good  queen  Maud).  As  Stephen  therefore  was  the 
nephew  of  Henry  I.,  so  his  wife  was  tho  niece  of  Henry's  queen;  and 
by  this  match  the  issue  of  Stephen,  as  well  as  the  issue  of  Henry,  might 
boast  of  inheriting  the  blood  of  the  old  Saxon  royal  family,  as  being 
equally  sprung  from  Malcolm's  queen  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edgar 
Alheling,  a  circumstance  by  no  means  without  influence  in  the  conten- 
tions of  the  two  lines. 

When  Henry,  after  the  loss  of  his  son  and  the  failure  of  issue  by 
his  second  wife,  determined  upon  securing  the  succession  to  the  crown 
for  his  daughter  the  Empress  Matilda,  the  two  individuals  upon 
whom  he  appears  to  have  principally  relied  for  the  support  of  that 
arrangement  were  his  natural  sou  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  bis 
nephew  Stephen.  It  is  not  improbable  that  both  may  have  meditated 
the  attempt  which  Stephen  actually  made,  and  that,  if  the  crown  upon 
Henry's  death  had  not  been  seized  by  him,  it  might  have  been  clutched 
at  by  Gloucester.  The  notions  of  that  age  were  by  no  means  so  settled 
in  favour  of  legitimate  birth  as  to  have  prevented  the  sou  of  the  late 
king,  although  illegitimate,  from  having  a  fair  chance  in  such  a  com- 
petition against  his  nephew. 

Perhaps  Henry  hinlself  was  not  without  his  fears  of  one  or  both. 
He  mutt  have  felt  at  least  that  the  existence  of  two  males  so  nearly 


connected  with  the  royal  house,  and  distinguished  both  for  military 
talent  and  popular  manners,  tended  to  make  still  more  precarious  tho 
success  of  his  novel  project  of  a  woman-king,  a  thing  opposed  to  all 
the  notions  and  habits  of  the  Gothic  nations,  and  (if  we  except  tho 
single  instance  of  a  wife  of  one  of  the  kings  of  the  West  Saxons,  who 
is  said  to  have  retained  the  government  in  her  hands  for  a  year  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  and  then  to  have  been  expelled  with  dis- 
dain by  tho  nobles,  who  would  not  fight  under  a  woman)  unexampled 
either  in  England,  or  in  France,  or  in  Normandy,  or  in  the  kingdom 
of  Denmark  and  Norway,  whence  the  Normans  came.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  obviously  much  better  for  Matilda  that  she  should  have 
two  such  near  male  relations  than  if  she  had  only  one  ;  seeing  that, 
if  she  had  to  fear  a  rival  in  one  of  them,  she  might  count  with  equal 
certainty  upon  having  a  defender  in  the  other.  But  that  which  after 
all  gave  her  the  best  chance  was  the  circumstance  of  her  having  had 
the  good  fortune  to  give  birth  to  a  son  a  few  years  before  her  father's 
death.  Indeed  she  had  borne  two  sons  to  her  second  husband  before 
her  father  died.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  lucky  accidents  it  may  be 
doubted  if  all  her  father's  provident  arrangements  would  have  secured 
the  recognition  of  Matilda's  pretensions  lor  a  moment  after  the  throne 
became  vacant.  But  for  the  existence  of  the  infant  Henry  of  Anjou, 
or  of  bis  younger  brother,  at  the  time  of  his  grandfather's  death,  the 
crown  might  probably  have  been  Stephen's  without  striking  a  blow — 
unless  there  had  ensued  a  fight  for  it  between  him  and  his  cousin 
Gloucester. 

Iu  1125,  immediately  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband  tho 
Emperor  Henry  V.  (whom  she  was  suspected  of  having  made  away 
with),  Henry  had  sent  for  his  daughter  to  Normandy,  and,  having  the 
next  year  brought  her  over  to  England,  he  collected  all  the  chief  per- 
sons of  the  realm  about  him  at  Windsor  while  he  kept  his  Christmas, 
and,  having  there  by  presents  aud  promises  engaged  those  among 
them  of  greatest  influence  to  support  his  views,  he  came  to  Loudon, 
and,  having  proposed  the  matter  in  a  council  consisting  of  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  abbots,  earls,  and  all  the  thanes,  obtained,  in  the 
beginning  of  January  1127,  though  not,  says  Malmesbury,  without 
great  and  long  deliberation,  the  unanimous  promise  of  the  assembly, 
that,  if  he  should  die  without  male  issue,  they  would  receive  Matilda 
as  his  successor.  Every  individual  present  who  seemed  to  be  of  any 
note — quicunque  in  eodem  coucilio  alicujus,  videbatur  esse  momenti 
(to  adhere  to  Malmesbury's  remarkable  expression) — took  a  solemn 
oath  to  that  effect :  first,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  other 
bishops  and  abbots;  then  the  King  of  Scotland  on  account  of  the  fiefs 
lie  held  of  the  English  crown  ;  then  Stephen,  earl  of  Boulogne  and 
Mortagne;  then  the  Earl  of  Gloucester;  then  the  other  barons.  A 
few  months  after  this  Matilda  was  married  to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet, 
the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Anjou;  and  in  the  year  1131,  when  she  was  in 
England,  having  aln  ady  quarrelled  with  her  husband,  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  her  was  again  taken  by  the  bishops  and  nobility  at  a  grand 
council  held  at  Northampton;  and  two  years  after,  on  the  birth  of 
Matilda's  first  son  Henry,  it  was  once  more  renewed,  in  a  council  held 
at  Oxford,  both  to  her  and  to  her  son. 

Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  Henry  had  expired  in  Normandy,  December 
1st,  1135,  Stephen,  who,  as  well  as  Gloucester,  had  been  for  some  time 
in  attendance  on  the  dying  king,  instantly  set  out  for  England,  and 
taking  ship  at  Whitsand,  ce  ir  Calais,  the  usual  port  of  embarkation, 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Kent.  It  appears  that,  foreseeing  his  uncle's 
decease,  he  had  already  secured  the  support  of  a  powerful  faction  of 
the  clergy  and  nobility,  by  means  of  his  younger  brother  Henry,  who, 
having  also  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  the  late  king,  had  been  placed 
by  him  in  the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  and  had  succeeded  in  winning 
over  to  his  brother's  interest  the  most  influential  subject  in  the  king- 
dom, Roger,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who,  as  grand  justiciary,  was  the 
supreme  governor  of  the  realm  during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne.  Of 
Stephen's  two  elder  brothers,  it  may  be  here  mentioned  that  William, 
the  eldest,  was  almost  an  idiot,  and  that  the  other,  Theobald,  had 
succeeded  to  his  father's  earldom  of  Blois;  so  that  Stephen,  in  aspiring 
to  the  English  crown,  did  not  find  either  of  them  in  his  way.  The 
politic  and  zealous  management  of  his  brother  Henry  had  also  gained 
for  him  the  support  of  William  de  -Pont  de  l'Arche,  who  held  the 
castle  of  Winchester  aud  the  key  of  the  royal  treasures  deposited 
there.  The  consequence  was,  that  although  Stephen  wa8  refused 
admission  by  the  inhabitants  both  of  Dover  and  of  Canterbury,  he 
was  received  with  warm  welcome  by  those  of  London  and  Winchester; 
and  after  Hugh  Bigot,  earl  of  Norfolk,  the  steward  of  the  royal 
household,  had,  to  remove  the  scruples,  real  or  affected,  of  some  of 
his  adherents,  boldly  sworn  that  Henry  on  his  deathbed  had  disin- 
herited his  daughter  and  her  issue,  and  left  the  crown  to  his  nephew, 
it  was  resolved  by  the  clergy  aud  nobility  who  had  gathered  about 
him  that  he  should  be  crowned  forthwith,  and  the  ceremony  was 
accordingly  performed  at  Westminster  on  the  26th  of  December,  St. 
Steplien's-day,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assisted  by  the 
bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Winchester.  The  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Stephen  is  reckoned  from  that  day. 

At  his  coronation  Stephen  swore, — -1,  That  on  all  occasions  of 
episcopal  vacancies  he  would  appoint  a  new  prelate  within  a  certain 
time,  and  meanwhile  would  leave  the  temporalities  of  the  see  in  the 
charge  of  some  ecclesiastic;  2,  That  he  would  make  no  addition  to 
the  royal  forests,  but  would,  on  the  contrary,  restore  to  their  owners 
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such  lands  iiH  had  boon  made  forest  by  bis  predecessor;  !!,  That  ha  would 
abolish  tbo  tax  called  Danegelt,  which,  alter  having  boon  (^iven  up  by 
tbe  Confessor,  bad  been  restored  by  tbo  Norman  kings.  On  tbe  other 
liand,  tbe  bishops  tendered  their  allegiance  only  for  80  long  aH  tbo 
kiug  should  maintain  tbo  privileges  of  tho  church  ;  and  the  lay  barons 
appear  to  have  also  qualified  their  oath  by  a  similar  condition  as  to 
his  preservation  of  their  estates  and  honours.  Nothing  like  this  had 
taken  place  at  the  commencement  of  any  previous  rcigu  since  tbo 
Conquest. 

In  Jauuary  of  the  following  year,  1130,  after  seeing  the  body  of  tho 
late  kiug  interred  at  Heading,  Stephen  convened  a  great  council  of  tho 
bishops  and  the  nobility  at  Oxford,  and  there  signed  a  charter  of  tho 
liberties  of  the  church  and  state,  in  which  ho  styled  himself  "Stephen, 
by  the  grace  of  Uod,  elected  king  of  the  English  by  assent  of  tbo 
clergy  and  tbe  people,  consecrated  by  William,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury aud  legate  of  the  holy  Roman  Church,  aud  continued  by  Innocent 
the  Pontiles  of  tho  holy  lvomau  see."  lie  had  shortly  before  this 
obtained  a  bull  from  Pope  Innocent,  confirming  his  el-ction.  In  this 
charter  he  repeated  more  distinctly  the  engagements  under  which  he 
had  come  at  his  coronation,  declaring  besides  that  be  would  cause  to 
bo  observed  all  the  ancient  aud  just  laws  of  the  kingdom.  There  is 
also  a  shorter  charter  of  Stephen's,  dated  at  London,  which  seems  to 
have  preceded  this,  aud  which  was  probably  grauted  at  or  immediately 
after  his  coronation.  In  that  be  expressly  grants  to  bis  French  aud 
English  subjects  all  the  good  laws  and  good  customs  which  thoy  had 
in  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  a  clause  w  hich  is  not  found  in  tbo  larger 
charter.  The  confirming  clause  of  the  latter  also  has  the  qualification, 
"  salva  regia  et  juata  diguitate  inea" — saving  my  royal  and  just 
diguity, — which  the  other  is  without. 

Meanwhile  a  feeble  attempt  bad  been  made  by  Matilda  and  her 
husband  to  take  possession  of  Normandy;  but  the  Normans  them- 
selves, without  any  assistance  from  Stepben,  soon  drove  out  the  army 
of  Augevins  which  had  entered  their  country.  In  England  at  this 
moment  not  a  band  or  voice  was  lifted  up  for  the  daughter  of  tbe  late 
kiug.  Even  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  came  forward  with  the  other 
barous,  aud  did  bomage,  and  took  the  oath  of  fealty,  to  Stephen. 
After  a  short  wbilo  bowever  opposition  arose  in  various  quarters. 
Iu  the  spring  of  the  year  1136,  King  David  of  Scotland,  Matilda's 
uucle,  advancing  at  the  bead  of  au  army,  overran  the  northern 
counties,  and  compelled  the  barons  of  those  parts  to  swear  fealty  to 
Matilda,  and  to  give  hostages  for  the  performance  of  their  oath ;  and 
although  he  agreed  to  a  peace  wbeu  Stephen  marched  against  him, 
aud  restored  tbe  lands  and  castles  be  bad  taken,  be  refused  to  do 
homage  to  the  king  of  England  for  his  possessions  in  that  country. 
He  suffered  his  eldest  son  Prince  Henry  however  to  do  homage  for  the 
honour  of  Huutiugdou,  which,  with  tbe  towns  of  CarlLle  and  Doucas- 
ter,  was  conferred  upon  biiu  by  Stephen.  Meanwhile,  during  Stephen's 
detention  on  the  northern  border,  au  insurrection  iu  Matilda's  favour 
broke  out  iu  Wales,  which  be  could  never  effectually  suppress,  but  was 
obliged  to  satisfy  himself  with  merely  endeavouriug  to  prevent  it  from 
extending  itself  beyond  that  quarter  of  the  kingdom.  Then,  although 
he  had  obtained  the  investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy  from  the 
French  king  Louis,  it  soon  appeared  that  bis  possession  of  the  country 
was  only  to  be  retained  by  force  of  arms,  and  that  while  he  had  to 
keep  back  with  the  one  baud  tho  persevering  attacks  of  the  An^evins, 
he  had  au  almost  equally  troublesome  enemy  to  keep  down  with  the 
other  iu  the  native  chiefs,  a  large  proportion  of  whom,  sometimes 
arraying  themselves  ou  bis  side,  sometimes  ou  that  of  Matilda, 
evidently  aimed  at  taking  advantage  of  the  contest  between  the  two 
rivals,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  one  as  well  as  of  the  other,  and  to 
secure,  if  not  the  national  iudependeuee,  at  least  their  individual 
emancipation  from  all  superiority.  Aud  tbe  same  spirit  quickly 
begau  to  show  aud  spread  itself  in  England.  Iu  some  districts  the 
standard  of  Matilda  was  raised  by  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  various 
places  of  streugth  were  seized  upou  and  garrisoned  in  ber  name  ;  else- 
where the  barous  fortified  their  castles  ou  their  owu  account,  and  set 
up  each  as  an  independent  chieftain.  Stephen  bad  bis  bands  full  of 
work  with  all  this  disorder  and  rebellion  iu  the  south,  when  the  king 
of  Scotland  again  appeared  on  the  northern  borders.  After  having 
ravaged  Northumberland  with  unusual  ferocity  in  the  winter  of  1137, 
David  aud  his  half-barbarian  host  retired  to  Roxburgh,  ou  the  approach 
of  the  English  king  in  the  beginniug  of  the  following  year ;  but  as 
soon  as  Stephcu  was  recalled  to  the  south,  the  Scots  again  crossed  the 
border  in  the  end  of  March  1138.  They  had  taken  tbe  castle  of 
Norham,  aud  laid  siege  to  other  fortresses,  when  they  were  met  by 
Thui stin,  archbishop  of  York,  at  the  bead  of  an  army  composed  of  tbe 
retaiuers  of  the  northern  English  batons,  aud  defeated  by  him  in  the 
famous  battle  of  the  Standard,  fought  ou  the  22ud  of  August,  1138,  on 
Cuttou  Moor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Northallerton.  Peace  bowever 
was  not  concluded  with  the  Scots  till  the  9th  of  April  in  the  following 
year,  wbeu  Stephen  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  yielding  up 
to  Prince  Henry  the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  with  tbe  exception 
of  the  forts  of  Newcastle  and  Bamborough,  for  which  he  engaged  to 
make  over  to  him  estates  of  equivalent  value  iu  the  south  of  England. 

But  by  this  time  the  unfortunate  English  king  bad  found  another, 
and,  as  it  turned  out,  by  far  big  most  formidable  enemy.  He  had 
quarrelled  with  tbe  Church.  Resolved  to  reduce  the  inordinate 
power  of  Iioger,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  aud  bis  two  nephews,  Alexander 


and  Nigel,  bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Ely,  be  had  at  ■  council  Wd  at 
Oxford,  in  Juno  L188,  arretted  Uoger  aud  Alexander;  uud  although 
Nigel  inado  bis  escape,  be  waH  eventually  comp  lied  to  surrender  Ml 
castio  of  DevL.es,  as  his  brother  uud  hiH  undo  had  been  to  give  up  their* 
of  Newark,  Salisbury,  Shei  burn,  and  Malmenbury.  Tbe  inflammation 
excited  iu  tho  whole  ecclesiastical  body  by  this  attack  wan  terrific. 
Eveu  tbe  king's  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  bad  been 
lately  made  papal  legate,  was  either  carried  away  by  tho  general  feeling 
of  his  order,  or,  if  he  did  not  share  in  that  feeliutr,  found  it  would  be  in 
vain  for  hint  to  resist  it.  He  HUinmoncd  his  brother  to  auiwcr  for 
what  ho  had  dono  before  a  synod  of  bishop*,  which  met  at  Wiuchester. 
Stepben  complied  so  far  as  to  send  one  of  his  ministers  to  plead  for 
him,  who,  when  a  decision  upon  a  preliminary  question  bad  been  given 
against  the  kiug,  appealed  to  Lome;  on  which  the  legate  dissolved  tho 
synod,  ou  the  1st  of  September  1139.  On  tho  lout  day  of  tho  MOM 
month  Matilda  landed  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  and  immediately  after 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester  unfurled  his  standard  in  the  west.  The  war 
spread  rapidly  over  the  wholo  kingdom.  At  length,  on  the  23rd  of 
February  1141,  Stepben,  while  besieging  tho  castle  of  Lincoln,  which 
was  held  by  Kauulph,  Earl  of  Chester,  was  attacked  by  tb-j  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  and  being  taken  prisoner,  was  immediately,  by  Matilda'* 
order,  consigned  iu  chaius  to  the  castle  of  Bristol. 

On  that  day  mouth  Matilda  and  ber  brother,  attended  by  a  numerous 
body  of  barous  of  their  party,  met  the  legate  on  the  open  downs  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Winchester,  when  it  was  solemnly  agreed  that 
Henry  and  tbe  church  should  acknowledge  her  as  their  sovereign,  ou 
condition  that  be  should  be  made  her  first  minister,  and  especially 
that  all  vacant  bishoprics  aud  abbacies  should  be  lii.od  up  on  bis 
nomination.  Soon  after  this  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  aud  all 
tbe  otber  bishops  gave  in  their  adherence.  In  the  beginniug  of  April 
the  heads  of  the  church  met  on  the  summons  of  the  legate  at  his 
episcopal  city  of  Winchester ;  and  there  he  addressed  tbeui  in  a  long 
speech,  which  Malmcsbury,  who  heard  it,  has  preserved ;  and  in  the 
end  the  meeting  unanimously  agreed  to  confirm  bis  treaty  with 
Matilda.  A  remarkable  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
this  meeting  is  tbe  appearance  of  certain  deputies  from  the  citizens 
of  London,  who,  it  is  stated,  on  account  of  the  greatne-s  of  their  city 
were  considered  as  nobles  iu  Euglaud,  and  who  had  been  summoned 
to  give  their  attendance  by  the  legate,  although  tbe  assembly  was 
otherwise  composed  only  of  ecclesiastics.  They  at  first  stood  up  for 
Stephen,  but  were  ultimately  persuaded  to  concur  with  the  rest  of  the 
meeting. 

But  tbe  folly,  rapacity,  and  insolence  which  Matilda  now  displayed 
in  ber  triumph,  were  soon  found  to  be  insupportable  by  all  parties. 
Taking  advantage  of  tbe  strong  popular  feeling  of  dL_;u-t,  Svpheu's 
queen  Matilda,  who  had  remained  iu  arms  for  her  husband  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  made  her  appearance  before  Loudon  while  the  empress 
lay  there  waiting  her  coronation ;  aud  she  barely  contrived,  by  springing 
from  table  and  mounting  her  horse,  to  effect  ber  escape  to  Oxford. 
The  legate  now  joined  bis  sister  in  law  and  the  Londoners ;  the  em- 
press, with  the  King  of  Scots,  tbe  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  others  of 
ber  principal  adherents,  besieged  in  the  ca-tle  of  Wiuchester,  fled 
from  that  stronghold  ou  the  morning  of  Sunday, the  14th  of  September, 
when,  being  immediately  pursued,  many  of  the  party  were  killed  , 
most  of  the  rest,  including  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  were  taken  prisoners, 
aud  Matilda  herself  with  ditficulty  escaped  to  tbe  castle  of  Devize-?. 
Negociations  were  now  opened,  the  result  of  which  was  that  in  the 
beginning  of  November  Gloucester  was  exchangeil  for  Stephen.  When 
bis  brother  was  thus  again  at  liberty,  tbe  legate  once  more  summoned 
a  clerical  synod  at  Westminster,  on  the  7th  of  December,  at  which  he 
defended  bis  abandonment  of  the  cause  of  Matilda,  aud  as  usual  carried 
bis  brethren  along  with  him  in  his  new  course  of.  politics.  Stephen 
himself,  having  appeared  among  them,  addressed  them  with  pathetic 
eloquence  on  the  wrongs  and  indignities  he  had  sustained  ;  aud  they 
ended  by  resolviug  unanimously  to  excommunicate  all  who  should 
adhere  to  tbe  "  Countess  of  Anjou." 

The  war  now  recommenced  after  Stepben  bad  recovered  from  au 
illness  which  confined  him  for  some  months,  aud  Gloucester  had 
returned  from  the  Continent,  whither  he  had  gone  to  endeavour  to 
persuade  Matilda's  husband  to  come  over  to  ber  assistance,  an  attempt 
iu  wbicb  be  met  with  no  success,  although  Geoffrey  consented  to 
entrust  bis  eldest  sou  Henry  to  tbe  earl's  care.  In  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber 1142  Stephen  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Oxford,  iu  which  Matilda 
resided ;  but  wbeu  the  garrison,  from  want  of  provisions,  could  hold 
out  no  longer,  the  empress,  on  the  20th  of  December,  in  a  severe 
frost,  and  while  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  slipped  out  at  au 
early  hour  in  the  morning  attended  by  three  knights,  made  her  way 
through  the  posts,  crossed  the  Thames  ou  the  iee,  walked  to  Abingdou, 
and  thence  rode  to  Wallingford.  Otber  sieges,  battles,  aud  skirmishes 
followed,  aud  the  kingdom  remaiued  subject  generally  in  the  eastern 
counties  to  Stephen,  in  the  western  to  Matilda,  till  the  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  main  support  of  the  latter,  in  114&  upon  which 
she  retired  to  Normandy.  But  ber  absence  brought  little  more  quiet 
to  Stephen.  Tbe  next  two  or  three  years  of  his  reign  were  disturbed 
by  a  formidable  rebellion  of  a  confederacy  of  tbe  barons  headed  by 
Rauulf,  earl  of  Chester,  and  also  by  another  quarrel  with  the  clergy, 
whose  hostility  Stephen  brought  upou  himself  this  time  by  bis  support 
of  their  old  leader  bis  brother  Henry,  when  that  iutriguiug  and 
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ambitious  prelate,  whom  the  pope,  at  the  instigation  of  Theobald, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  deprived  of  his  office  of  legate,  sought 
to  avenge  himself  on  the  primate  by  the  aid  of  the  royal  authority. 
Matters  proceeded  so  far  that  Theobald  at  last  published  a  sentence 
of  interdict,  the  first  of  which  this  country  had  ever  been  the  object, 
against  all  the  dominions  of  the  English  king ;  aud  Stephen,  assailed 
by  the  cries  of  the  alarmed  people,  found  himself  forced  to  yield. 
But  his  last  and  worst  antagonist  now  appeared  in  the  person  of 
Matilda's  son  Henry,  who,  having  by  the  death  of  his  father,  in  Sep- 
tember 1151,  become  Earl  of  Anjou,  and  having  soon  after  added  to 
his  paternal  dominions  the  territories  of  Poitou  and  Aquitaine  by  his 
marriage  with  Eleanor,  the  divorced  wife  of  Louis  VII.  of  France, 
landed  at  Wareham,  on  the  6th  of  January  1153,  at  the  head  of  a 
force  of  only  3000  foot  and  140  knights,  which  however  was  soon 
augmented  by  the  junction  of  considerable  numbers  of  his  mother's 
friends.  Yet  no  swords  were  crossed  by  these  rival  claimants  of  the 
tame  crown.  Henry  having  forced  his  way  into  the  town  of  Malmes- 
bury,  lay  there,  while  the  Avon,  rendered  impassable  by  the  rains, 
prevented  Stephen  from  attacking  him.  Stephen  then  retired  to 
Loudon,  on  which  Henry  advanced  to  Walliugford ;  but  when  Stephen 
hud  also  marched  to  this  point,  and  both  parties  were  preparing  for 
battle,  the  principal  persons  in  the  two  armies,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  interfered,  and  an  agreement  was  made,  by  which 
the  effusion  of  blood  was  prevented,  and  which  was  confirmed  in  a 
great  council  held  at  Winchester  in  November  following.  By  this 
compact,  Stephen,  whose  eldest  son  Eustace,  fortunately  for  the  peace 
of  his  country,  died  suddenly  at  Canterbury  during  the  negociation, 
having  been  seized,  it  is  said,  with  fever  and  phrenzy,  while  he  sat  at 
table,  constituted  Henry,  whom  he  styled  duke  of  Normandy,  "  his 
successor  in  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  his  heir  by  hereditary 
right."  Henry  in  the  meantime  did  homage  and  swore  fealty  to 
Stephen ;  Stephen's  surviving  son  William  did  homage  to  Henry,  and 
received  from  him  a  grant  of  all  the  lands  and  honours  held  by  his 
father  before  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  and,  lastly,  the  bishops  and 
abbots,  the  enrls  and  barons,  and  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  boroughs 
in  the  kingdom,  swore  fealty  to  both  the  king  and  the  duke.  One  of 
the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  this  arrangement  was  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  Stephen  survived  its  ratification  not  quite  a  year ,  he 
died  suddenly  in  a  convent  at  Dover,  on  the  25th  of  October  1154, 
being  in  the  fiftieth  j  ear  of  his  age,  and  having  reigned  nineteen  years 
all  but  two  months.    [Henfy  II.] 

England  during  the  whole  reign  of  Stephen  was  probably  in  a  state 
of  greater  anarchy  and  misery  thau  it  had  ever  known  since  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Saxons,  or  has  ever  experienced  in  the  worst  of  the 
intestine  wars  and  confusions  of  which  it  has  since  been  the  theatre. 
Indeed  the  country  appears  to  have  got  far  back  towards  barbarism. 
"  In  this  king's  time,"  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  "  all  was  dissension, 
and  evil,  and  rapine.  .  .  .  Thou  mightest  go  a  whole  day's  journey, 
and  not  find  a  man  sitting  in  a  town,  nor  an  acre  of  land  tilled.  The 
poor  died  of  hunger ;  and  those  who  had  been  men  well  to  do  begged 
for  bread.  Never  was  more  mischief  done  by  heathen  invaders.  .  .  . 
To  till  the  ground  was  to  plough  the  sands  of  the  sea.  This  lasted  the 
nineteen  years  that  Stephen  was  king,  and  it  grew  continually  worse 
and  worse." 

Yet  Stephen  personally  appears  to  have  had  many  qualities  which 
would  have  adorned  a  throne  more  fortunately  circumstanced.  The 
party  zeal  of  the  old  historians  has  given  very  opposite  representations 
of  his  character;  but  his  general  conduct,  and  the  best  or  most  impar- 
tial authorities,  bear  out  what  has  been  said  of  him  by  Stow  : — "  This 
was  a  noble  man  and  hardy,  of  passing  comely  favour  and  personage  : 
he  excelled  in  martial  policy,  gentleness,  and  liberality  towards  all 
men,  especially  in  the  beginning;  and,  although  he  had  continual  war, 
yet  did  he  never  burthen  his  commons  with  exactions."  His  valour 
and  clemency  indeed,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  his  person,  are  admitted 
on  all  hands,  and  are  attested  by  the  whole  of  his  career,  and  by  many 
remarkable  incidents.  He  is  especially  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  eulogy  by  one  contemporary  writer — the  author  of  the  Life 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  first  printed  by  the  Surtees  Society,  '  Reginaldi 
Monachi  Dunelmensis  Libellus  de  Admirandis  Beati  Cuthberti  Virtu- 
tibus,'  8vo,  Lon.,  1835.    See  bis  64th  chapter. 

By  his  queen  Matilda,  who  died  May  3,  1151,  Stephen  had  the  fol- 
lowing sons  and  daughters  : — 1,  Baldwin,  who  died  in  infancy  ;  2, 
Eustace,  after  his  father's  acquisition  of  the  crown  styled  Earl  of  Bou- 
logne, who  was  born  in  112"-,  married  in  1140  Constance,  daughter  of 
Louis  VI.  and  sister  of  Louis  VII.  of  France  (afterwards  the  wife  of 
Raymond  III.,  earl  of  Toulouse),  and,  as  already  mentioned,  died  10th 
of  August,  1153,  without  issue;  3,  William,  who  married  Isabel, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  William,  earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey  (after- 
wards the  wife  of  Hamlyn  Plantagenet,  natural  son  of  Geofi'roy,  earl 
of  Anjou),  became  Earl  of  Mortagne  and  Boulogne  after  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother,  and  died  without  issue  in  October  1160  ;  4,  Maud, 
who  died  in  childhood  ;  5,  Mary,  who,  after  becoming  a  nun  and 
abbess  of  the  nunnery  of  liomsey  in  Hampshire,  succeeded,  on  the 
death  of  her  brother  William,  to  his  honours  of  Boulogne  and  Mor- 
tagne, and  some  years  afterwards  married  Matthew,  son  of  Theodoric 
of  Alsace,  earl  of  Flanders,  with  whom  she  lived  ten  years,  aud  was 
then  (in  118!))  divorced  by  the  pope  and  sent  back  to  her  convent, 
niter  having  borne  Matthew  two  daughters,  the  youngest  of  whom, 


Maud,  through  her  granddaughter  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Albert  I., 
duke  of  Brunswick,  is  among  the  ancestors  of  the  present  English  royal 
family.  Two  natural  sons  arc  also  attributed  to  Stephen  :  William, 
of  whom  nothing  is  known  except  the  name  ;  and  Gervais,  by  a  lady 
named  Daneta,  made  by  his  father  abbot  of  Westminster,  which 
dignity  he  held  till  his  death  August  26th,  1160.  Stephen's  youngest 
brother  Henry,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  figures  so  conspicuously 
throughout  the  reign,  died  August  6th,  1171. 

The  chief  contemporary  chroniclers  of  the  time  of  Stephen  are — 
the  writers  of  the  '  S;>xon  Chronicle,'  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
'  Gesta  Stephani '  (published  in  Duchesne),  Richard,  prior  of  Hexham 
(Hagulstadensis),  Serlo,  and  Ailred,  abbot  of  Rivault  (all  iu  Twysden's 
'Decern  Scriptores '),  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don. Many  additional  facts  are  also  mentioned  by  Ralph  de  Diceto, 
Brompton,  Gervas  of  Canterbury,  and  other  later  writers. 

STEPHEN,  BATHORI,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  individuals  of 
the  16th  century,  aud  the  greatest  king  that  Poland  ever  had.  He  was 
born  in  1533  at  Shomlo  in  Hungary,  of  an  old  and  noble  family  of 
that  country.  The  agitated  state  in  which  his  native  land  continued 
during  the  16th  century — being  torn  by  domestic  factions,  and  troubled 
by  the  Turks  aud  the  Austrians,  presented  a  vast  field  for  the  display 
of  great  talents,  united  to  a  daring  and  adventurous  character,  and 
Stephen  Bathori  rose  after  many  vicissitudes  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Transylvania  in  1571.  In  1575  he  was  elected  to  the  throne  of  Poland, 
vacant  by  the  flight  of  Henry  of  Valois  (Henry  III.  of  France) ;  and 
he  owed  this  elevation  to  the  renown  of  his  valour  and  wisdom.  He 
took  possession  of  the  crown ;  married,  according  to  the  conditions  of 
his  election,  the  Princess  Anna  Jaguellon,  sister  to  the  deceased  king 
Sigismund  Augustus  ;  repressed  by  his  vigour  the  party  which  sup- 
ported his  competitor  Maximiliau  of  Austria ;  and  pacified  the  country 
by  conciliatory  measures. 

After  having  regulated  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country,  he  settled 
its  foreign  relations  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  particularly  by  ensuring 
the  friendship  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  He  then  turned  his  attention 
towards  Muscovy.  This  power  had  recently  obtained  an  extraordinary 
developement  under  the  celebrated  Ivan  Vasilovich,  who  invaded  a 
part  of  Livonia  belonging  to  Poland,  shortly  after  the  accession  of 
Stephen.  His  first  care  was  to  organise  a  military  force  adequate  to 
encounter  such  a  formidable  enemy,  and  to  secure  at  the  same  time 
the  tranquillity  of  the  borders.  He  formed  the  Cossaksof  the  Ukraine 
into  a  regular  force,  allowing  them  the  choice  of  their  own  hetman  or 
supreme  commander,  and  conferring  on  them  many  advantages  as  a 
reward  for  the  services  which  they  were  obliged  to  perform.  The 
castles  were  repaired  and  provided  with  permanent  garrisons ;  a 
formidable  ordnance  was  created ;  and  a  body  of  life-guards  and  a 
regular  infantry  were  organised. 

Having  completed  his  military  preparations,  he  took  the  field  in  the 
summer  of  1579  with  a  numerous  army  composed  of  national  troops, 
German  mercenaries,  and  five  thousand  Hungarians,  commanded  by 
Bekesh.  Bekesh,  a  countryman  of  Bathori,  had  been  his  enemy  and 
competitor  for  the  throne  of  Transylvania,  but  finally,  struck  with 
admiration  of  the  superior  qualities  of  Bathori,  he  disclaimed  his 
enmity  and  requested  the  honour  of  serving  under  his  command. 
These  sentiments  were  fully  responded  to  by  Bathori,  who  placed  in 
his  former  enemy  an  unlimited  confidence,  which  Bekesh  justified  by 
his  services. 

On  commencing  the  campaign,  Bathori  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
people  of  Muscovy,  declaring  that  he  was  makiug  war  against  their 
tyrannical  sovereign,  aud  not  against  them,  and  promising  protection 
to  their  lives  and  property.  The  Russian  hi-torians  bear  evidence 
that  this  promise  was  strictly  fulfilled,  and  that  this  campaign  was 
free  from  all  those  atrocities  by  which  war  was  usually  accompanied  in. 
those  times.  The  Muscovites  were  defeated  in  several  battles.  Polutzk 
was  taken  after  a  desperate  resistance  ;  but  the  garrison  and  inhabi- 
tants were  spared  by  the  conqueror,  who  immediately  granted  to  the 
town  the  liberties  enjoyed  by  the  cities  of  Poland,  and  the  same  pri- 
vileges and  security  to  the  Greek  church  which  lie  had  enjoyed  under 
the  dominion  of  Moscow.  Having  restored  that  important  place  to 
Poland,  from  which  it  had  been  taken  several  years  before,  he  obtained 
some  other  advantages  during  the  same  campaign,  and  returned  in 
the  winter  to  Warsaw  to  attend  the  diet,  which  received  him  with 
great  enthusiasm,  and  willingly  granted  the  necessary  means  for  the 
continuation  of  the  war.  Bathori  resumed  it  with  great  vigour  in 
the  summer  of  1580 ;  the  town  of  Veliki  Luki  aud  several  others 
were  taken ;  and  iu  the  next  year,  1581,  the  city  of  Plescow  was 
besieged  by  Zamoyski,  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  warriors  that 
Poland  had  produced  [Zamoyski],  and  to  whom  Bathori  had  entrusted 
the  command  of  the  army.  The  progress  of  the  Polish  arms  was 
arrested,  and  the  fruits  of  so  many  triumphs  were  destroyed,  by  the 
intrigue  of  the  Jesuit  Possevinus,  who,  deceived  by  the  promisee  of 
the  czar  Ivan  Basilovich  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  pope, 
induced  Stephen  Bathori  to  conclude  peace  with  Muscovy  on  the  6th 
of  January  1582,  by  which  the  Polish  conquests  were  restored  to  the 
czar,  with  the  exception  of  Polotsk  and  a  few  other  towns  and  castles. 
Bathori  employed  the  interval  of  peace  iu  introducing  different  im- 
provements, and  was  making  preparations  for  another  war  with 
Muscovy,  the  dangers  of  which  his  policy  could  easily  foresee.  The 
pope,  Sixtus  V.;  deceived  by  the  czar,  who  as  soon  as  the  danger  was 
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over  thought  no  more  about  submitting  to  lioine,  granted  the  Polish 
king  a  considerable  subsidy.  Tho  projects  of  liiitliori  against  M  uscovy, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  had  for  their  object  a  change  in  tho  form 
of  the  government  of  that  country,  were  cut  short  by  bis  death, 
after  a  short  illness  at  Grodno,  on  the  12th  of  December  1550,  at  tho 
age  of  fifty-four. 

The  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged  did  not  prevent  Bathori  from 
paying  due  attention  to  tho  civil  affairs  of  the  country,  iu  which  the 
followiug  improvements  wore  introduced  during  ids  reigu.  The 
province  of  Mazovia,  which  had  hitherto  been  governed  by  a  separate 
code,  was  induced  by  Stephen  to  adopt  tho  general  laws  of  Poland, 
with  some  few  exceptions.  The  .statute-book  of  Lithuania  was  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  many  new  articles.  Tho  statute  of  Culm, 
by  which  the  towns  of  Prussia  were  governed,  was  revised.  Many 
salutary  laws  respecting  the  property  of  the  crown  aud  the  privileges 
of  tho  nobles  wero  enacted.  But  the  most  important  civil  act  of  this 
king  was  tho  establishment  of  tribunals  or  supreme  courts  of  justice 
for  Poland  and  Lithuania.  They  wore  composed  of  members  elected 
for  the  session  by  the  same  voters  who  returned  the  nuncios,  or 
members  of  the  diet.  This  institution,  which  supplanted  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  by  the  king,  aud  rendered  it  independent  of  the 
crown,  continued  till  the  dissolution  of  Poland. 

Stephen  Bathori  was  very  fond  of  learning  and  a  great  patron  of 
learned  men.  In  his  early  life  ho  was  imprisoned  for  two  years  iu  a 
fortress,  by  the  emperor  of  Austria,  whieli  time  he  spent  in  tho  study 
of  tho  classics,  aud  particularly  in  that  of  the  '  Commentaries'  of 
Caesar,  which  he  is  said  to  have  known  by  heart.  Ho  is  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  a  Protestant,  but  to  have  been  induced  by  the 
representations  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  to  abjure  secretly  bis 
creed  and  become  a  Roman  Catholic  on  bis  accession  to  the  crown  of 
Roland,  so  that  many  believe  that  he  had  always  conformed  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  Somo  learned  Jesuits  having  gained  his 
confidence,  he  became  a  great  patron  of  their  order,  and  founded  for 
them  the  University  of  Wilua  and  the  College  of  Rolotzk,  which  he 
richly  endowed,  lie  was  however  strongly  opposed  to  religious  into- 
lerance, and  maintained  evenhanded  justice  amongst  the  various 
denominations  which  prevailed  in  Roland.  He  left  no  issue,  and 
resigned,  on  his  election  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  the  principality  of 
(Transylvania  to  bis  brother  Sigismund. 

STEPHEN,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JAMES,  K.C.B.,  LL.D., 
is  the  son  of  James  Stephen,  Esq.,  Master  of  Chancery,  (well  known 
for  his  writings  aud  exertions  between  1815  and  1S30  on  the  subject 
of  colonial  slavery)  and  was  born  about  the  year  1790.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1812. 
Having  chosen  the  legal  profession,  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  at 
Lincolu's-Inu.  He  bad  hardly  begun  practice  as  a  Chancery  barrister, 
when,  iu  1812  or  1813,  he  became  connected  officially  with  the  public 
service  as  counsel  of  the  Colonial  Department.  For  eleven  years  he 
was  at  ouce  counsel  for  this  department  and  a  Chancery  barrister  in 
extensive  practice.  He  then  retired  from  the  Bar,  and  became  at  the 
6ame  time  both  counsel  to  the  Colonial  Department  and  counsel  to 
the  Board  of  Trade.  He  held  these  offices  jointly  for  ten  years  ;  after 
whieli,  during  the  Whig  government  which  succeeded  the  Reform  Bill, 
he  left  the  Board  of  Trade  aud  became  assistant-undei-sccretary  for 
the  Colonies.  From  the  assistant-under-secretaryship  he  was  sub- 
sequently promoted  to  the  permanent  under-secretaryship ;  spending 
fourteen  years  in  the  two  offices  together.  He  was  thus  connected 
with  the  civil  service  thirty-five  years  in  all,  during  the  whole  of 
which  time  his  relations  were  mainly  with  the  Colouial  Department. 
His  impressions  of  the  state  of  our  government  offices,  aud  of  the 
colonial  office  iu  particular,  derived  from  this  long  experience,  were 
published,  with  other  opiuions  on  the  same  subject,  in  a  Blue-book  in 
1855,  wheu  the  question  of  the  reorganisation  of  the  civil  service,  by 
the  adoption  of  the  system  of  appointments,  by  competitive  examina- 
tion iustead  of  by  patronage,  was  first  agitated.  The  opinion  there 
expressed  on  the  condition  of  the  public  service,  as  regards  the 
intellectual  capacity  aud  culture  of  the  majority  of  those  comprising 
it,  is  by  no  means  favourable ;  but  the  writer  speaks  of  splendid 
exceptions.  Of  these  exceptions  the  writer  himself  was  certainly  one. 
While  in  the  Colonial  Office  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  efficient 
public  scrvauts  that  the  state  possessed  ;  aud  his  fiual  retirement  from 
the  colonial  uuder-sccretaryship  in  1817  was  a  great  loss  to  that 
department.  He  then  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  It  was 
not  only  however  as  a  public  official  that  he  had  up  to  that  time  dis- 
tinguished himself.  A  man  of  general  thought  and  culture,  he  had  all 
along  employed  his  leisure  iu  studies  ranging  beyond  the  topics  that 
interested  him  as  an  official ;  and  he  had  latterly  contributed  exten- 
sively to  tho  'Edinburgh  Review'  on  subjects  relating  to  the  History 
of  the  Church  and  the  developement  of  religious  opinions.  A  collection 
of  these  articles,  already  widely  known  aud  appreciated  iu  their 
scattered  shape,  was  published  in  two  volumes  iu  1S49,  under  the  title 
of  '  Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Biography.'  In  the  same  year  Sir  James 
Stephen  wa3  appoiuted  to  succeed  William  Smyth,  M.A.,  as  Regius 
Piof-ssorof  Modem  History  iu  the  University  of  Cambridge;  which 
office  be  still  holds.  In  1851,  he  published  iu  two  volumes,  'Lectures 
on  the  History  of  France.'  This  work  is  now  in  a  third  edition  ;  and 
there  have  been  several  editions  of  its  predecessor.  The  two  together 
have  given  the  author  a  high  aud  peculiar  place  in  our  graver  con- 
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temporary  literature.  Among  other  slighter  thing*  which  Sir  James 
has  published,  are  one  or  two  lectures  delivered  I,  popular  iij-.titutioim. 
One  of  Sir  James's  sous,  who  ban  followed  the  \<-/.\\  pr.,i<;-ion,  i  .  like- 
wise kaoWH  by  various  writings.  Hiit  brother,  Slit  QlOBOJ  Btm0,  is 
also  known  as  the  author  of  '  Ad  ventures  of  a  Gentleman  in  Seared  of  a 
Horse,' '  Adventures  of  an  Attorney, '  '  The  Juryman's  Guide,'  'The 
Cleik,'  and  4  The  Uoverneits,'  iu  C.  Knight's  series  of  '  Guide*  to 
Trade;'  of  a  novel,  entitled  •  Tho  Jet.uit  at  Cambridge;'  and  of  a 
pamphlet  on  'Tho  Niger  Trade  aud  the  African  Blockade,'  as  con- 
nected with  the  slave  trade,  a  subject  in  which  he  has  always  taken 
much  interest,    \Scc  Sr/PPLBmSKT.j 

STEPHENS  (French,  ETIENNE  or  EST  I  EN  NE  ;  Lat ,  STEI'HA- 
NUS)  is  the  name  of  a  family  of  tho  mott illustrious aeholan and 
printers  that  has  ever  appeared.  Several  of  the  member*  of  this 
family  bore  the  same  Christian  name,  which  has  produced  much  con- 
fusion iu  the  accounts  that  have  beeu  give  i  of  them.  We  shall  give 
tho  lives  of  them  in  a  chronological  success. on,  and  <li*tingui-h  iboaa 
of  the  same  name  by  the  epithets  the  first,  tho  second,  &c.  The 
earliest  among  them  who  distinguished  himself  is — 

Henry  Stephens  L,  who  was  born  at  Paris;  the  year  of  hi*  birth 
is  uncertain,  though  it  appears  probable  that  it  was  about  1460. 
He  had  his  printing  establishment  at  Paris,  iu  a  place  which  he  call* 
"c  regione  schohc  decretorum,"  which  is  now  called  "Rue  de  PEoola 
de  Droit."  The  earliest  work  which  is  taid  to  have  been  printed  by 
him  is  of  the  year  1502,  the  year  before  that  in  which  his  son  Robert 
was  born.  The  works  which  he  printed  were  mostly  on  theological, 
philosophical,  mathematical,  and  medical  subjects,  and  he  published 
very  few  editions  of  tho  classical  writers.  On  the  title-page  of  hia 
publications  are  represented  two  men  looking  at  a  shield  which  stands 
between  them,  and  contains  three  lilies,  aud  above  them  a  hand  hold- 
ing a  closed  book.  Above  the  beads  of  the  two  men  is  the  device — 
'  Plus  olei  quam  viui.'  At  the  bottom  of  the  title-page  he  sometimes 
gives  only  his  initials,  H.  S.,  and  sometimes  his  full  name.  All  the 
works  that  came  from  his  press  were  very  correctly  printed,  as  he 
always  revised  the  proofs.  A  list  of  his  publications  is  given  by 
Maittaire  ('  llistoria  Stephauorum,'  ii.  1,  p.  1-0,  and  by  Renouard, 
voL  i.),  from  which  we  extract  the  following  :— In  1512  he  published 
the  'ltiuerarium  Antouini ;  '  in  1519  the  works  of  Dionysius  Areo- 
pagita;  in  1521  an  extract  of  the  '  Arithmetica'  of  Boethius.  In  1522 
his  son  Robert  was  engaged  in  the  printing  establishment  of  his  father- 
in-law  Simon  do  Coliues,  who  calls  himself  the  successor  of  Henry 
Stephens,  and  married  his  widow.  From  this  fact  we  must  iufer  that 
Henry  Stephens  died  in  1521  or  1522.  Some  authorities,  however, 
give  1520  as  the  year  of  his  death. 

Francis  Stephens  i.,  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Henry 
Stephens.  He  was  a  partner  of  Simon  de  Coliues :  there  are  very 
few  books  kuowu  to  be  printed  by  him.  The  earliest  is  a  work  called 
'  Vinetum,'  printed  in  1537.  In  1543  he  published  a  '  Psalterium 
Grsecum,' in  lOmo,  in  which  the  titles  and  initials  of  the  verses  are 
printed  in  red.  The  last  of  the  publications  is  the  « Andria '  of 
Terence,  in  Svo.  His  mark  on  the  title-page  is  a  tripod,  which  stands 
upou  a  book,  and  from  which  a  vine-branch  rises.  He  is  believed  to 
have  been  born  in  1502, and  died  in  1550.  A  list  of  his  publications  is 
given  by  Maittaire,  p.  31,  aud  by  Renouard,  vol.  i. 

Robert  Stephens  i.,  the  second  son  of  Henry  Stephens  L,  was  born 
at  Paris  iu  1503.  In  his  youth  he  studied  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  languages,  and  he  made  such  progress,  that  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life  he  gave  extraordinary  proofs  of  his  learning,  and 
was  subsequently  placed  by  his  contemporaries  above  the  greatest 
scholars  that  had  ever  lived.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was 
for  some  time  engaged  in  the  priutiug-oflice  of  Simon  de  Colines,  his 
father-in-law,  and  he  appears,  as  early  as  his  uiueteeuth  year,  to  have 
had  the  entire  management  of  the  printing,  correcting,  and  editing 
of  several  works,  for  in  1522  there  appeared  from  the  establishment 
of  De  Coliues,  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  (Novum  Testameutum, 
Latino,  lomo),  which,  although  a  copy  of  the  Vulgate,  was  more 
correctly  printed  than  any  previous  edition,  and  also  contained  some 
corrections  by  Robert  Stephens.  The  professors  of  the  Sorbonue, 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  a  book  which  they 
wished  to  keep  from  the  public,  especially  at  a  time  when  Protes- 
tantism was  making  rapid  progress,  inveighed  in  their  lectures  against 
the  audacious  youth,  aud  declared  that  the  book  should  be  burnt. 
But  their  anger  produced  little  effect.  A  short  time  after  this  he 
married  Petronella,  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  scholar  and  printer 
Jodocus  Badms,  a  woman  of  great  talents,  who  understood  aud  spoke 
Latin  as  well  as  her  mother-tongue.  As  the  house  of  Stephens  was 
visited  by  scholars  and  eminent  men  of  all  countries,  Latin  became 
the  ordinary  language  of  conversation  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  children 
aud  eveu  the  servants  acquired  some  facility  iu  speaking  it.  After  his 
marriage  he  established  a  separate  priutiug-oflice  for  himself,  thongh 
he  reniaiued  iu  the  same  street  in  which  his  father's  office  was 
situated.  The  earliest  publication  from  his  own  establishment  was 
'  Apuleii  Liber  de  Deo  Socratis,'  Svo,  1525.  Others  believe  that  he 
had  no  separate  establishment  till  two  years  later,  and  that  Cicero's 
'  Partitioues  Oratorio) '  and  '  Persii  S.ityra; '  (1527)  were  the  first  works 
that  were  issued  from  it.  These  works  were  followed  by  a  great 
number  of  Roman  authors,  and  Latin  translations  from  the  Greek 
and  other  lauguages,  some  of  which  were  made  by  himself.    For  many 
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yean  Scarcely  a  month  parsed  without  some  new  publication,  and  if 
we  recollect  that  in  most  of  the  works  he  acted  as  editor,  and  corrected 
the  moot's  with  the  most  anxious  care,  it  appears  marvellous  that  so 
many  works  could  he  produced  iu  so  short  a  time ;  the  mere  list  of 
his  publications  iu  Maittaire  from  1527  till  1500,  which  is  not  by  any 
means  complete,  fills  twenty  large  octavo  pages  (p.  10-30).  His  device 
on  the  title-page  of  his  publications  was-  au  olive  tree  with  one  or 
mure  branches  broken  oil',  while  new  branches  are  engrafted  on  the 
tree,  and  the  motto  was  'Noli  altum  sapere,'  to  which  he  sometimes 
added  '  scd  time.'  Until  the  year  1532  he  used  the  same  types  as  his 
father,  but  iu  this  year  he  used  a  larger  and  more  elegant  type  for 
his  'Biblia  Latina,'  of  which  he  had  published  the  first  edition  in 
1528,  under  the  title  'Biblia  utriusque Testamenti  Latina,  ex  veteribus 
MSS.  exemplaribus  emeudata,'  fol.  This  edition  was  not  only  in 
appearance  the  finest  that  had  ever  been  printed,  but  that  he  might 
be  able  to  give  the  text  with  the  utmost  correctness,  he  had  examined 
all  the  libraries  of  Paris,  St.  Germain,  St.  Denis,  and  had  got  over 
from  Spaiu  at  his  own  expense  a  very  valuable  Spanish  Bible. 

In  1531  Stephens  published  his  first  great  original  work  :  'Dictiona- 
rium,  seu  Latina;  Lingua:  Thesaurus,'  fol.  The  second  (1530)  and  the 
third  or  hist  edition  (1515)  of  this  dictionary  are  in  2  vols,  fol.,  and 
contain  numerous  corrections  and  improvements  by  Robert  Stephens. 
The  work  has  ofteu  been  reprinted  in  other  countries.  In  the  year 
1539  Stephens  was  appointed  printer  to  the  King  of  Franco  for  Latin 
and  Hebrew  works,  and  henceforth  he  always  added  on  the  title-pago 
of  his  publications,  to  his  name,  Hegius  Typographic,  or  liegius 
Librarius,  or  some  other  similar  title.  Soon  after  this  honour  was 
couferred  upon  him  he  received  the  same  distinction  for  Greek  works, 
w  hence  he  calls  himself  sometimes  '  liegius  Typograpb.ua  in  Gratis.' 
Stephens  appears  to  have  thought  that  he  ought  to  produce  his  publi- 
cations iu  a  form  worthy  of  his  new  rauk,  aud  it  was  on  hi3  suggestion 
that  Francis  I.  had  new  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman  types  made  by 
Claude  Garamond.  These  types,  which  were  of  exquisite  beauty, 
were  afterwards  known  under  the  name  of  Characteres  Hegii.  In 
1510  Stephens  published  a  new  edition  of  the  Latiu  Bible  with  various 
readings.  Gn  its  appearance  the  divines  of  the  Sorboune  renewed 
their  attacks,  but  owing  to  the  king's  liberal  protection  he  was  enabled 
to  continue  his  labours  unmolested.  The  king  had  such  a  high 
esteem  for  his  learned  printer  that  he  frequently  visited  him  in  his 
office,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  he  fouud  him  correcting  a  proof 
sheet,  he  stopped  behind  him  aud  waited  silently  tdl  Stephens  had 
finished  his  task  before  he  began  to  converse  with  him.  The  first 
Greek  bouk  that  Stephens  printed  iu  the  capacity  of  Regius  Typo- 
graphy in  Grajtis,  belongs  to  the  same  year,  1540,  aud  bears  the  title 
'  rVcDjuai  Movoittixoi,  sive  Sentential  singulis  versibus  contentoe  juxta 
ordiuem  Literarum  ex  diver.-is  Poetis,  cum  Interpret.  Latina.'  In 
1513  he  published  a  little  work  called  '  Alphabetum  Graecum,'  which 
only  contained  sixteen  leaves,  aud  was  afterwards  frequently  reprinted. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  book  that  was  printed  with  the 
Characteres  Rcgii.  In  the  following  year  Stephens  edited,  in  one 
folio  volume,  a  collection  of  the  most  eminent  Greek  ecclesiastical 
historians,  under  the  title  '  Eeclesiastica  Historia  Eusebii,  Socrates, 
Theodoriti,  Theodori,  Sozomeni,  Evagrii,  Grace.'  This  work  was  soon 
followed  by  '  Eusebii  Prajparatio  Evangelica,'  in  Greek.  These  two 
volumes  contain  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  device  subsequently 
adopted  by  all  royal  printers  :  a  thyrsus  with  au  olive  branch  and  a 
serpent  wound  round  it,  aud  the  motto,  £c«n\ei  r'  ayady  Kparepy  t* 
alxnr}Tij.  In  1545  he  published  a  new  edition  of  the  Latin  Bible, 
which  he  had  been  preparing  for  several  years.  It  contains  notes 
which  are  ascribed  to  Vatablus,  and  which  are  said  to  have  been  com- 
municated to  Stephens  by  the  pupils  of  this  theologiau.  But  the 
author-hip  of  the  notes  is  a  point  which  even  at  the  time  appears  to 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  In  the  year  following  he 
published  his  first  Hebrew  Bible,  and  also  a  new  edition  of  the  Latin 
Bible  in  folio,  with  a  preface  which  shows  the  immense  pains  that  he 
took  to  give  the  text  as  correctly  as  possible. 

These  repeated  editions  of  the  Bible  and  the  notes  ascribed  to 
Vatablus,  which  were  in  some  parts  supposed  to  savour  of  the 
reformed  doctrines,  to  which  Stephens  himself  was  attached,  involved 
him  again  in  disputes  with  the  profes-:ors  of  the  Sorboune.  He  offered 
publicly  to  acknowledge  auy  errors  which  he  might  have  committed, 
and  to  print  them  iu  an  appendix  to  his  Bible  to  guard  the  readers 
ajaiust  them.  The  king  several  times  required  the  professors  to  draw 
up  a  list  of  the  errors  or  heresies,  but  they  never  did  it.  Their  object 
was  not  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  any  particular  errors,  but  to 
get  the  Bible  aud  the  couimeutary  put  into  the  '  Catalogus  Librorum 
Probibitorum,'  and  thus  to  stop  its  sale  altogether.  The  matter  was 
constantly  deferred,  aud  all  attempts  to  bring  it  to  a  close  were  fruit- 
less. Stephens,  in  the  meautime,  regardless  of  the  clouds  which  were 
gathering  over  his  head,  continued  as  active  as  ever.  In  1547  he 
published  his  Editio  priuceps  of  the  '  Antiquitates  Rorname  '  of  Diony- 
Biua  of  llalicaruassus,  which  is  still  highly  valued  as  a  very  beautiful 
and  correct  edition.  It  was  soon  followed  bv  the  Editio  princeps  of 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  '  De  Situ  Orbis,'  with  the  Greek  scholia  of 
Eustathius. 

In  this  year  (1547)  King  Francis  I.  died,  and  Stephens  lost  his 
greatest  patron  and  protector.  His  successor,  Henry  II.,  was  at  first 
favourable  to  Stephens,  and  required  the  divines  of  the  Sorboune 


speedily  to  produce  their  'censura;,'  threatening  to  punish  them  if  they 
made  any  further  delay.  The  professors,  who  knew  the  vacillating 
aud  weak  character  of  the  king,  promised  obedience ;  but  nothing 
was  done,  and  new  charges  were  brought  against  Stephens,  aud  new 
attempts  were  made  to  suspend  the  sale  of  his  Bible.  At  last  it  was 
agreed  that  Stephens  and  the  learned  divine3  should  meet  at  the  king's 
palace  at  Fontaiuebleau,  where  several  bishops  and  cardinals  likewise 
appeared.  Stephens  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  having  printed 
anything  that  impugned  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  divines,  thus 
disappointed,  suddenly  contrived  to  give  another  turn  to  the  matter, 
and  to  get  an  order  from  the  kiug  for  a  temporary  suspension  of 
the  sale  of  Stephens's  Bible,  aud  for  the  matter  to  be  investigated 
afresh  by  a  commission,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  cognisance  of  cases 
of  heresy.  After  eight  tedious  mouths,  Stephens  at  last  obtained  from 
the  kiug  another  order  that  his  case  should  be  tried  by  the  king's 
privy  council  only.  When  Stephens  had  thus,  for  a  time  at  least, 
secured  his  tranquillity,  he  produced,  in  1548,  the  Editio  princeps  of 
Dion  Cassius,  libri  xxiii.,  aud  several  other  works.  In  this  year  he 
had  occasion  to  travel  to  Lyon,  aud  in  this  journey  he  is  said  to  have 
made  the  subdivision  of  the  chapters  of  the  Bible  into  verses,  which 
was  subsequently  adopted  in  nearly  all  editions  of  the  Scriptures- 
Kiug  Henry  II.  happened  to  be  at  Lyon,  and  when  Stephens,  availing 
himself  of  the  opportunity,  presented  himself  before  the  king,  and  at 
the  same  time  thanked  Cardinal  de  Guise  for  the  services  he  had  done 
him,  Stephens  was  informed,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  that  a  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  king's  mind,  in  which  he  could  not  mistake  the 
secret  aud  intriguing  workings  of  his  adversaries  :  the  sale  of  hia 
Bibles  was  prohibited.  Stephens,  indignant  at  such  proceedings, 
declared  that  he  would  leave  his  country ;  but  the  king  requested  him 
to  retain  his  office  of  royal  printer,  aud  promised  that  the  matter 
complained  of  (the  eensura;)  should  be  speedily  produced. 

Stephens  was  persuaded  to  remain  ;  but,  owing  to  the  king's  vacil- 
lation, he  was  still  subjected  to  various  disappointments  and  vexations. 
Some  of  his  biographers  state  that  in  this  year  he  visited  Zurich  and 
Geneva;  and  if  this  be  true,  he  perhaps  undertook  this  journey  with 
a  feeling  that  it  would  soon  be  necessary  for  him  to  seek  a  refuge  in  a 
foreign  country.  In  1550  he  published  his  beautiful  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  with  a  '  nova  translatio  Latina.'  Stephens  presented 
this  work  to  bishop  Du  Chastel,  who  had  hitherto  pretended  to  be  his 
friend,  but  who  now  courted  the  favour  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  declared 
that  every  sort  of  protection  which  he  had  formerly  given  to  Stephens 
had  arisen  from  his  not  knowing  the  real  character  of  his  offences. 
HereupoD  the  Sorbonne  again  began  to  annoy  Stephens;  aud  after  a 
tedious  aud  ludicrous  trial,  held  by  men  who  found  fault  with  the 
various  readings  iu  the  margin  of  Stephens's  Bible,  which  they  took  to 
be  an  heretical  commentary,  he  was  forbidden  to  sell  his  impressions 
of  the  Bible,  and  commanded  to  promise  that  he  would  print  no  more 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  without  the  sanction  of  those  learned  divines. 

Stephens  was  now  convinced  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  either 
on  the  king,  his  counsellors,  or  the  great  prelates,  and  that  he  must  be 
prepared  for  the  worst.  He  however  made  preparations  for  a  step 
which  his  enemies  did  not  expect.  He  finished  the  numerous  works 
which  were  at  the  time  going  through  the  press,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1551,  or  at  the  beginning  of  1552,  he  escaped  with  his  family 
to  Genova,  where  he  hoped  to  find  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  he 
had  so  long  wished  for.  Stephens  is  charged  by  Borne  writers  with 
having  taken  with  him  some  of  the  materials  belonging  to  the  royal 
printing  establishment,  but  his  biographers  have  shown  that  there 
is  not  a  shadow  of  ground  for  this  charge.  There  is  also  a  tradition, 
which  does  not  seem  at  all  improbable,  that  the  professors  of  the 
Sorbonne  vented  their  impotent  rage  by  burning  Stephens  in  effigy. 

Stephens  began  his  new  career  at  Geneva  with  the  publication  of 
some  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment iu  Latin  and  French.  In  1552  he  also  published  *  Ad  Censuras 
Theologorum  Parisieusium,  quibus  Biblia  a  Roberto  Stephano,  typo- 
grapho  regio,  excusa  calumniose  notarunt,  eiusdem  Roberti  Stephani 
respousio.'  This  book,  which  was  also  published  in  French,  gives  us 
a  clear  insight  into  the  nature  of  his  disputes  with  the  Sorbonne,  as 
well  as  into  his  own  character.  The  other  works  which  he  published 
during  a  period  of  seven  years  at  Geneva  are  almost  exclusively  of  a 
theological  and  controversial  nature,  consisting  of  works  written  by 
Calvin,  Beza,  and  other  distinguished  reformers.  He  retained  his 
former  device,  but  under  it  he  printed,  '  Oliva  Roberti  Stephani.'  The 
name  of  Geneva  seldom  appears  an  the  title-page  of  his  books.  He 
died  on  the  7th  of  September  1559,  leaving  behind  him,  it  is  said,  a 
numerous  offspring  and  considerable  property.  But  only  three  of  his 
sons  are  known,  Robert  H.,  Henry  II.,  Francis  n.,  and  a  daughter  of 
the  uame  of  Catherine. 

There  is  perhaps  no  mau  in  modern  times  to  whom  literature  and 
learning  are  more  indebted  than  to  Robert  Stephens.  His  unbiassed 
contemporaries  not  only  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  greatest  scholars, 
but  declare  that  he  excelled  them  all. 

Charles  Stephens  appears  to  have  been  about  a  year  younger  than 
his  brother  Robert.  His  education  was  sound  and  classical ;  but  he 
also  applied  himself  to  the  physical  sciences,  and  took  his  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  which  he  practised  for  some  time.  He  wrote 
several  treatises  on  subjects  connected  with  medicine,  natural  history, 
aud  agriculture,  which  however  are  less  scientific  than  historical,  for- 
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|ta  treated  his  subjects  chiefly  in  relation  to  antiquity.  IliscailicHt 
productions  arc  abridgements  of  work*  by  Lazarus  Haifius,  such  as 
'  De  Ke  Veetiaria;1  'Do  Vnsculis;'  and  'J)e  Ho  Navali,'  which  wero 
published  by-  Robert  Stephens  (1535  and  ir.;;7).  I.ay.arus  Rutins 
(Lazaro  Baif )  engaged  Charles  Stephens  ns  tutor  to  bin  Hon,  and  in 
1510  took  him  with  his  sou  to  Germany,  mid  aftorwards  to  Italy,  to 
which  countries  ho  was  sent  ns  ambassador  of  the  Kin;;  of  I'Vanee.  In 
Italy  Stephens  bpcame  acquainted  with  1'auliin  Manutius,  who  in  one 
of  his  letters  (v.  17)  speaks  of  him  in  high  terms.  On  his  return  to 
Paris  he  appears  to  havo  continued  the  practico  of  medicine,  but  in 
1651,  when  Robert  removed  to  Geneva,  the  whole  of  his  printing 
establishment,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  department  for 
printing  Hebrew,  which  appears  to  have  beon  undertaken  by  Martinus 
Juvenis,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Charles  Stephens,  for  tho  Editio 
priuceps  of  'Appiani  Alexandiiui  Historiarum  Romonarum  Celtica, 
Lihyca  vel  Carthaginienais,  lllyrica,  Syriaca,  Parthica,  Mithridatica, 
Civilis  quinque  libris  distiucta,'  which  appeared  at  Paris  in  1661, 
'(Jura  ac  Diligentia  Carol i  Stepbani,'  is  probably  tho  first  book  which 
he  printed,  though  it  had  been  prepared  or  commenced  by  Robert 
Stephens.  It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  typography.  There  is  a 
French  translation  of  a  treatise  of  Plutarch,  called  '  Traictd  sur  la 
Honto  vicieuse,'  by  F.  Legrand,  which  is  by  some  referred  to  the  year 
1644,  and  is  supposed  to  bo  the  first  book  printed  by  Charles  Stephens; 
but  it  probably  belongs  to  the  year  1654.  Soon  after  Robert  left 
Paris,  Charles  appears  to  have  been  appointed  Royal  Printer,  fortius 
title  is  mentioned  on  his  lust  two  publications  of  the  year  1551. 
Henceforth  ho  continued  to  be  very  active  in  his  new  sphere  till  tho 
year  1561,  for  in  these  ten  years  there  issued  from  his  press  97  works, 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  some  of  which  he  had  written  himself. 
Charles  Stephens  seems  to  have  been  a  man  who  knew  something  of 
everything,  but  nothing  very  well.  His  character  as  a  man  has  been 
attacked  in  a  letter  of  Mnumontius  addressed  to  J.  Scaliger,  in  which 
be  is  called  a  "malus"  and  a  "male  voleus  homo,"  and  is  charged 
with  unkind  conduct  towards  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Robert.  Rut 
as  wo  hear  of  no  accusations  of  this  kind  from  any  other  quarter,  the 
impartiality  of  the  writer  may  be  doubted.  Charles  Stephens  died  in 
the  year  1504.  Some  say  that  he  was  persecuted  for  his  religious 
opinions,  and  died  in  prison  ;  others  state  that  he  was  imprisoned  for 
debt  in  the  Chatelet,  and  that  he  remained  there  for  the  last  throe 
years  of  his  life.  It  may  be  that  both  causes  combined  to  bring  this 
misery  upon  him ;  for  we  know  that  he  lost  a  great  deal  of  his  capital 
in  1557,  by  the  publication  of  bis  'Thesaurus  Ciceronianus,'  which 
was  a  very  expensive  undertaking,  and  did  not  sell.  It  is  also  certain 
that  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  no  work  appeared  from  his 
press.  He  left  one  daughter  of  the  name  of  Nicole,  who  was  no  less 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  than  for  her  talents  and  accomplishments. 

Lists  of  the  works  which  were  written  or  printed  by  Charles 
Stephens  are  given  by  Maittaire  and  Renouard.  All  tho  works  of  C. 
Stephens  are  very  beautifully  printed. 

Henry  Stephens  ii.,  the  greatest  of  the  whole  family,  was  the  son  of 
Robert  and  grandson  of  Henry.  He  was  born  at  Paris  in  1528.  Even  as 
a  child  he  showed  extraordinary  talents.  The  numerous  engagements 
of  his  father  did  not  allow  him  to  spend  much  time  upon  the  education 
of  the  boy;  but  he  carefully  watched  and  regulated  it.  Latiu  be 
learnt  naturally,  as  it  was  constantly  spoken  in  tho  family,  but  before 
he  seriously  studied  it  the  father  made  him  learn  Greek.  Pie  received 
his  first  instruction  in  Greek  from  a  schoolmaster,  who  while  reading 
the  '  Medea'  of  Euripides  with  his  boys,  made  it  the  practice  to  assign 
a  part  to  each  of  them  ;  and  as  soon  as  Henry  had  made  sufficient 
progress  to  join  them,  he  read  this  play  with  the  greatest  avidity,  and 
soon  knew  it  all  by  heart.  After  he  .had  spent  some  time  at  this 
school,  he  was  instructed  in  Greek  by  Petrus  Danesius,  who  was  then, 
next  to  Budtcus,  perhaps  the  ablest  Greek  sc  holar  of  the  time  :  and 
who,  on  account  of  his  intimate  friendship  with  Robert  Stephens,  took 
great  interest  in  the  progress  of  his  pupil.  At  the  .me  of  about  fifteen 
Henry  also  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Jacobus  Tusanus  (Jacques 
Toussain)  ;  ami  subsequently,  when  this  scholar  died  (1547),  that  of 
Adriauus  Turnebus,  who  succeeded  Tusanus  in  the  professorship  of 
Greek  in  the  Royal  College.  Although  ho  bad  been  chiefly  instructed 
in  Greek  by  these  men,  he  did  not  neglect  Latin ;  for  even  when  a  boy 
he  is  said  to  have  known  by  heart  the  first  book  of  Horace's  '  Epistles.' 
He  also  studied  mathematics;  and  as  soon  as  be  heard  something  of 
astrology,  he  conceived  a  strong  desire  to  become  acquainted  with 
it,  and  in  taking  lessons  in  it  wasted  much  money  and  time,  but  be 
soon  became  aware  of  the  futility  of  these  pursuits,  and  gave  them  up 
altogether. 

In  1540  Robert  Stephens  thought  his  son  qualified  to  assist  him 
m  his  printing  establishment,  and  in  this  year  Henry  collated  a 
manuscript  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  whose  works  Robert  was 
preparing  for  publication.  In  the  year  following,  when  the  death  of 
Francis  I.  deprived  Robert  of  his  chief  patron,  Henry  undertook  a 
journey  to  Italy,  the  main  object  of  wdiich  was  to  search  the  libraries 
and  examine  the  manuscripts  in  that  country.  Three  years  were 
spent  in  visiting  the  various  places  of  Italy.  In  several  towns  his 
exertions  were  rewarded  with  discoveries  ;  at  Florence  he  found  in  a 
manuscript  of  the  Mediceau  library  a  number  of  Greek  poems  not 
known  before,  which  were  the  '  Epitaphia  Homericorum  Heroum.' 
He  afterwards  printed  them  in  his  •  Florilegium  Epigram.  Grrec.,' 


15(10,  and  also  in  his  «  Hotneri  et  Hesiodi  CVi tamen,'  157.'!.  At  Naples 
and  Venice  he  examined  several  manu  ci  iptj.  At  Home  he  wan  very 
kindly  rcceivod  by  Cardinal  Sirlet,  who  communicated  to  him  a 
manuscript  of  Athcnagora«,  and  corrections  of  several  pa»«ngeH  in 
Xeuophon,  of  which  he  subsequently  made  use  in  his  edition  of 
Xeuophon,  1501.  It  appears  that  during  this  journey  ho  also  made  a 
collation  of  a  manuscript  of  Athenians  in  the  Fai  Indian  Library,  the 
various  readings  of  which  he  communicated  to  L  Casaubon,  who  used 
them  in  his  edition  of  Athcnscus  (1597).  At  the  same  time  he  rnado 
tho  acquaintance  of  tho  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  aj?e,  such 
as  Muretus,  P.  Manutius,  C.  Sigonius,  P.  Vettori,  Cardinal  Mafl'co,  and 
many  others.  On  his  return,  in  the  year  1549,  ho  brought  with  him 
the  treasures  which  he  had  discovered  and  collected.  This  was  ju*t 
at  the  time  when  his  father  was  finishing  bis  folio  edition  of  tho 
Greek  Testament,  for  which  Henry  wrote  sixty  Greek  verses  which 
were  prefixed  to  it.  About  the  same  time  be  wrote  notaj  and 
arguments  for  tho  edition  of  Horace,  which  Robert  published  in  10481 
In  1550  Henry  Stephana  set  out  on  a  journey  to  England,  wIi«tg  he 
was  kiudly  received  by  Edward  VI.  His  Btay  was  not  Ion/,  but  ho 
appears  to  have  paid  great  attention  to  everything  that  came  in  his 
nay,  and  turned  it  to  good  account.  He  himself  mentions  pome 
interesting  circumstances  connected  with  his  visit  to  England  in  bis 
'Apologia  pro  Herodoto,'  and  in  the  preface  to  liis  edition  of  tho 
'  Pueta)  Heroici  GtoecL'  On  his  return  from  England  he  visited 
Flanders,  Brabant,  and  the  University  of  Louvaiu  (Loewen).  During 
his  short  stay  in  the  Netherlands,  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
Spanish  language.  On  his  return  to  Paris  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1551  his  father  was  preparing  to  quit  France,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Henry  accompanied  him  to  Geneva.  This  is  however 
not  quite  certain,  for  in  1554  we  find  him  at  Paris,  where  he.  published 
the  Editio  princeps  of  Anacrcon,  in  4to,  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
notes  by  himself.  Whether  at  this  time  he  had  a  printing  establish- 
ment of  his  own,  or  whether  he  printed  his  book  iu  that  of  his  undo 
Charles,  is  uncertain,  although  the  latter  is  more  probable,  for  in  the 
same  year  he  edited  '  Dionysii  Halicarua^sei  Responsio  ad  Cn.  Pompeii 
Epistolam,'  &c,  the  title-page  of  which  expressly  states  that  it  was 
printed  by  Charles  Stephens. 

The  first  indication  of  a  printing  establishment  belonging  to  Henry 
Stephens  occurs  towards  the  end  of  the  year  155G,  when  '  Davidis 
Psalmi  aliquot  Latino  Carmine  expressi  a  Quatuor  Illustribus  Poetia, 
quos  Quatuor  Regiones,  Gallia,  Italia,  Germauia,  Scotia,  genuerunt,'  &c. 
appeared,  with  the  addition,  '  Ex  olticina  Henrici  Stepbani.'  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1554  he  made  a  second  journey  to  Italy,  and  dis- 
covered at  Rome  a  considerable  part  of  the  historical  work  of  Diodorus 
Siculus,  wdiich  had  not  then  been  printed,  and  which  he  afterwards 
inserted  in  his  edition  of  1559.  In  1555  he  went  from  Rome  to 
Naples  in  search  of  something  which  appears  to  have  been  of  import- 
ance to  the  king  of  France,  and  to  his  ambassador  at  Venice,  Odet  de 
Selve,  but  it  is  not  stated  what  the  object  of  his  search  was.  The 
circumstauce  that  the  king  of  France  was  then  at  war  with  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  brought  H.  Stephens  into  great  danger  at  Naples,  for  he 
was  there  discovered  by  some  Italian  who  had  met  him  at  Venice  in 
the  house  of  the  French  ambassador,  and  when  Stephens  was  on  the 
point  of  being  arrested,  he  only  saved  himself  by  insisting  upon  his 
being  an  Italian,  and  he  spoke  the  language  so  well  that  the  Italian  was 
at  last  persuaded,  and  let  him  go.  On  his  return  to  Venice  he  ren- 
dered an  account  of  his  mis-ion  to  the  ambassador,  who  was  well 
pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  he  had  executed  his  instructions. 
At  Venice  Stephens  made  a  collation  of  a  manuscript  of  Diogenes 
Laertius  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  which  had  originally  belonged;  o 
Cardinal  Bessariou,  and  which  he  used  for  his  edition  of  Diogenes  or 
1570.  He  also  examined  two  manuscripts  of  Xeuophon,  one  of  which 
he  made  use  of  iu  his  edition  of  1561. 

During  the  year  1557,  when  Stephens  was  in  the  full  possession  ofi 
printing  establishment,  he  published  seven  new  works,  some  of  which 
bad  never  been  printed  before  ;  among  them  are  the  Editio  princeps  of 
'  Maximi  Tyrii,  Philosophi  Platonici,  Sermones,  sive  Disputationes 
XLL,  Greece,  nunc  primum  editse,'  with  a  Latiu  translation;  ^Eschy- 
lus,  with  notes  by  P.  Viotorius  aud  H.  Stephens ;  '  Ex  Ctesia,  Agathar- 
chide,  Memuoue  excerptoc  HUtorix;  Appiaui  Iberica.  Item,  de  Qeotia 
Aunibalis:  Greece.  Omnia  nunc  primum  edita,  cum  EL  Stepbani 
Castigationibus;'  and  '  Ciceronianum  Lexicon  Grecco-Latinun:,'  4c. 
Henry  adopted  the  emblem  (an  olive-tree)  aud  the  device  of  his 
father,  'noli  altum  sapere,' to  which  is  sometimes  added,  'sedtime.' 
Another  device  of  his  which  sometimes  occurs  is,  1  ut  ego  insere-rer, 
defracti  sunt  rami,'  which  contains  an  allusion  to  the  branches  which 
are  represented  as  engrafted  upon  the  olive-tree.  The  travels  of 
Stephens  and  the  printing  of  expensive  books  bad  embarrassed  his 
affairs,  and  after  the  year  1557  he  found  himself  in  great  difficulties, 
but  he  was  assisted  by  Ulrich  Fugger,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Augs- 
burg, who,  besides  a  large  sum  which  he  gave  or  advanced  to  him, 
gave  him  an  annuity  of  150  thalers.  Stephens  from  gratitude  for 
this  munificent  liberality,  henceforth  called  himself  Typographus 
Huldrici  Fuggeri,  or  Fuggerorum  Typographus,  which  appears  on 
most  of  his  publications  down  to  the  year  156S.  The  Fuggers 
assisted  Stephens  also  in  other  respects ;  they  had  an  excellent 
library  and  some  valuable  manuscripts,  which  they  allowed  him  to 
use  for  his  editions  of  aucicut  works,  as  iu  that  of  '  Imperatorma 
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Justiniani,  .Tustini,  Leonis,  Novella;  Coustitutiones,'  &c,  Grace,  the 
ouly  work  that  lie  edited  in  the  year  1558.  After  a  series  of  years 
the  Augsburg  merchants  appear  to  have  become  tired  of  supporting 
the  great  printer.  In  a  collection  of  letters  of  Stephens,  published  by 
Passow  in  1S30,  there  are  some  which  show  that  Stephens  wanted 
them  to  advance  him  a  small  sum  of  money  which  they  had  promised, 
and  that  at  lengLh  after  much  correspondence  they  did  not  keep  their 
promise.  In  consequence  of  this  his  connection  with  the  Fuggers 
ceased  in  1576. 

In  the  year  1559  H.  Stephens  published  his  edition  of  Diodorus 
Siculus  in  fob,  in  which  ten  books  of  this  historian  were  printed  for 
the  first  time.  The  manuscript  which  he  used  for  this  edition  is  now 
in  the  public  library  of  Geneva.  Other  publications  of  this  year  are, 
Appian's  'Hispauica  et  Annibalica,'  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Beral- 
dus.  in  8vo,  and '  Gentium  et  Familiarum  Romanarum  Stemmata,'  &c, 
in  fob  In  this  year  his  father  Robert  died  at  Geneva,  and  Henry  was 
appointed  executor  of  his  will,  in  which  he  was  also  enjoined  to  take 
care  of  his  brothers.  Robert,  one  of  his  brothers,  bad  been,  as  it 
appears,  disinherited  by  the  father  because  he  would  not  abandon  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  and  follow  his  father  to  Geneva.  Accordingly 
the  printing  establishment  of  Robert,  the  father,  came  into  the  hands 
of  Henry,  who  contiuued  to  publish  theological  works  and  several 
editions  of  the  Bible.  H.  Stephens  appears  now  to  have  given  up  his 
establishment  at  Paris,  and  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  manage- 
ment of  that  at  Geneva. 

In  the  year  1555  H.  Stephens  married  for  the  first  time,  but  in  1564 
or  1565  he  himself  states  that  his  wife  died.  He  afterwards  married 
again,  for  the  letters  published  by  Passow  show  that  about  the  year 
1581  he  became  a  widower  a  second  time.  On  bis  death  in  1598,  he 
li  ft  a  wife  surviving,  from  whieli  it  appears  that  he  was  married  thrice. 
P>y  his  three  wives  he  had  altogether  14  children,  ten  of  whom  died 
at  an  early  age. 

In  1560  he  published  a  collection  of  the  lyric  poets  of  Greece 
with  a  Latin  translation  in  lGmo,  which  has  been  often  reprinted. 
In  the  year  following  appeared  his  edition  of  Xeuophon  in  fob,  for 
which  he  had  collated  a  great  number  of  manuscripts,  and  to  which 
he  added  a  commentary  and  a  Latin  translation.  An  improved  edi- 
tion was  published  in  1581.  During  the  last  two  years  H.  Stephens 
was  in  bad  health  and  subject  to  melancholy,  arising  from  over- 
exertion and  the  heavy  cares  that  devolved  upon  him  after  his 
father's  death.  In  this  state  be  scarcely  worked  at  all;  he  almost 
conceived  a  disgust  for  literary  occupations,  and  could  not  bear  the 
sight  of  a  book.  But  the  renewed  activity  into  which  he  was  drawn 
unconsciously  in  1562,  restored  him  to  health.  The  work  which 
roused  him  to  fresh  exertion  was  a  Latin  translation  of  'Sexti  Philo- 
sophi  Pyrrhoniarum  Hypotyposeon  Libri  TreB.'  The  Greek  original  of 
this  work  was  not  printed  until  1621.  It  must  have  been  soon  after 
his  recovery  that  Stephens  began  bis  greatest  work,  the  '  Thesaurus 
Lingua;  Grpccrc,' upon  which  he  spent  ten  years.  In  1564  he  wrote 
and  published  a  '  Dictionarium  Medicum,  vel  Expositiones  Vocum 
Gisocarum  Medicinalium,  ad  Verbum,  excerptao  ex  Hippocrate,  Are- 
trco,'  &c,  cum  Latina  Interpretatione,  in  8vo.  In  this  work  he 
received  some  assistance  from  J.  M.  Gesner ;  it  was  highly  spoken  of 
by  contemporary  scholars,  with  the  exception  of  Jos.  Scaliger,  who 
censured  it  severely,  but  he  appears  to  have  bad  a  personal  pique 
against  St>  phens.  In  this  year  Stephens  edited  a  still-useful  collec- 
tion of  '  Fragmenta  Poetarum  Latinorum,  quorum  Opera  non  extant,' 
&c.  in  8vo,  and  an  edition  of  Thucydides  with  the  Scholia,  and  a 
Latin  translation  by  L.  Valla.  In  1566  he  published,  among  other 
books,  his  '  Florilegium '  of  Greek  Epigrams;  ' Poetae  Groeci  Principes 
Heroici  Carminis  et  alii  nonnulli,'  &c,  in  fob,  which  is  most  beautifully 
printed,  and  his  edition  of  Herodotus  with  Valla's  translation  and  his 
own  '  Apologia  pro  Herodoto,'  which  he  himself  afterwards  translated 
into  French.  Passing  over  a  great  number  of  valuable  publications 
which  appeared  from  1566  till  1572,  we  proceed  to  the  year  1572,  in 
which  the  Greek  Thesaurus  was  published  under  the  title  'Thesaurus 
Gi  tCca?  Linguae  ab  Henrico  Stephano  constructus.  In  quo  praster  alia 
plurirna  qua;  primus  pra;stitit  (paterna?  in  Thesauro  Latino  Diligentia; 
scmulus)  Vocabula  in  certas  Classes  distribuit,  multiplici  Derivationum 
Serie  ad  Primigenia  tanquam  ad  Radices  unde  pullulant  revocata,' 
with  the  appendix  and  index,  5  vols,  fob  This  work  made  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Greek  philology,  as  well  as  in  the  life  of  the  author, 
who  bad  embarked  in  it  nearly  all  his  property.  The  price  of  this 
prodigious  work  was  necessarily  high,  and  accordingly  it  could  not 
have  many  purchasers.  When  Scapula  some  years  afterwards  pub- 
lished his  cheap  abridgement  [Scapula],  the  sale  was  nearly  stopped, 
and  Stephens  became  involved  in  great  difficulties.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  that  Stephens  soon  after  published  a  second  edition  of 
bis  Thesaurus,  but  this  opinion  has  merely  arisen  from  the  fact  that  he 
cancelled  a  number  of  pages  of  the  original  edition,  and  inserted  new 
ones  in  their  place.  In  1745  Daniel  Scott  published,  in  2  vols.  foL, 
'Appendix  ad  Thesaurum  ab  H.  Stephano  constructum.'  A  new 
edition  of  the  Thesaurus  was  published  in  London  (1815-28)  in  7  vols, 
fob,  with  numerous  additions  by  Barker,  which  however  have  not 
incrensed  the  value  of  the  book.  A  new  edition  is  now  in  course  of 
publication  at  Paris,  which  is  edited  by  Hase,  and  L.  and  W.  Dindorf, 
and  of  which  7  vols,  fob  and  some  parts  of  an  8th  vol.  have  been 
published.  (1857.) 
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It  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  the  pecuniary  difficulties  in  which 
Stephens  was  involved  after  the  publication  of  his  '  Thesaurus,'  that, 
in  order  to  divert  his  mind,  he  made  various  excursions  in  France  and 
Germany,  but  he  alwayB  took  the  opportunity  of  exploring  libraries 
and  comparing  manuscripts,  and  thus  collected  vast  quantities  of 
materials  for  works  which  he  was  publishing  or  projecting.  In  1573 
he  published  an  edition  of  all  the  extant  works  of  M.  Terentius  Varro 
in  8vo,  and  a  collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  philosophical  poets  of 
Greece.  The  year  following  he  produced  an  excellent  edition  of 
Apollonius  Rhodius  with  the  ancient  scholia  and  a  commentary  by 
himself.  In  1575  there  appeared  his  collection  of  the  Greek  orator-), 
some  of  which  are  accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation;  aud  Arrian'a 
'Expcditio  Alexaudri  Magni,'  &c,  with  a  Latin  translation.  In  1577 
he  published,  among  other  books,  an  edition  of  Cicero's  '  Epistobc  ad 
Familiares,'  in  2  vols.  8vo;  the  second  volume  contains  the  com- 
mentaries of  P.  Manutius,  Lambinus,  Sigonius,  Canter,  and  of  Stephens 
himself.  In  1578  he  brought  out  his  magnificent  edition  of  Plato's 
works,  in  3  vols,  folio;  and  in  the  same  year  be  wrote  a  little  French 
work, 'Deux  Dialogues  du  Nouveau  Langage  Francois,  Italianize*  et 
autrement  desguizd,  prineipalcment  cntre  les  Courtisans  de  cc  Temps,' 
&c.  (printed  without  name  and  date).  This  was  an  attack  upon  the 
fa«hion,  very  common  at  the  time,  of  introducing  Italian  words  into 
French.  Stephens,  after  the  manuscript  had  received  the  '  imprimatur' 
from  the  state-council  of  Geneva,  had  taken  the  liberty  of  making 
some  additions,  for  which  he  was  severely  reprimanded  by  the  council. 
Not  thinking  himself  quite  safe,  or  wishing  to  escape  the  annoyance 
to  which  this  affair  subjected  him,  he  went,  towards  the  end  of  1578, 
to  Paris,  where  he  remained  during  the  whole  of  1579.  Henry  III. 
received  him  very  kindly,  and  interested  himself  so  much  on  Stephens's 
behalf,  that  he  demanded  of  the  council  of  Geneva  permission  for 
Stephens  to  return,  and  to  clear  himself  from  the  charges  which  were 
brought  against  him.  Stephens  returned  to  Geneva,  and  was  placed 
at  the  bar  of  the  consistory,  where  he  was  treated  with  rigour  and 
harshness,  and  for  some  days  was  put  into  prison.  When  Stephens  at 
last  owned  that  he  had  acted  wrong,  he  was  set  at  liberty. 

During  the  stay  which  H.  Stephens  bad  made  at  Paris  in  1579  he 
had  a  conversation  with  the  king,  in  which  he  expatiated  very  inge- 
niously on  the  superiority  of  the  French  language  over  other  modern 
tongues  ;  and  the  king,  delighted  with  this  eulogy  on  the  French  lan- 
guage, persuaded  him  to  write  a  book  on  the  subject.  This  book  was 
published  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  '  De  la  Precellence  du  Lan- 
gage Francois,'  8vo,  Paris,  1579.  The  king,  pleased  with  the  per- 
formance, ordered  3000  francs  to  be  paid  to  Stephens  from  the  public 
treasury,  and  also  granted  him  an  annual  pension  of  300  francs  ;  but 
from  the  manner  in  which  Stephens,  in  his  '  Musa  Principum  Monitrix,' 
speaks  of  this  affair,  it  appears  that  he  never  received  anything  at  all, 
for  the  treasurer  at  that  time  was  a  person  of  much  more  consequence 
in  such  matters  than  the  king. 

In  1581  Stephens  published  'Juris  Civilis  Fontes  et  Rivi,' &c,  in 
8vo ;  and,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  also  '  Sigonii  Fasti  Consulares.' 
The  latter  he  printed  without  the  sanction  of  the  Council  of  Geneva, 
and  was  in  consequence  fined  25  thalers.  This  edition  of  the  'Fasti' 
of  Sigonius,  if  it  was  really  published  by  Stephens,  must  have  been 
suppressed,  for  there  is  no  trace  of  it  now.  H.  Stephens  spent  the 
year  1585  again  at  Paris,  where  be  published  an  excellent  edition  of 
A.  Gellius  and  of  Macrobius,  both  in  8vo.  The  former  is  preceded  by 
a  very  interesting  letter  to  bis  son  Paul,  from  which,  besides  many 
other  things,  we  learn  that  about  this  time  his  country-house  had  been 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  a  loss  which  he  bore  with  stoical  indiffer- 
ence. In  1588  he  published  an  edition  of  the  'Iliad 'and  'Odyssey/ 
with  a  Latin  translation. 

During  the  time  that  Stephens  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  King 
of  France,  he  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  at  Paris.  His  publi- 
cations, during  this  period  greatly  decreased  in  number,  and  some  of 
them  were  executed  by  Paris  printers.  His  own  establishment  at 
Geneva  was  neglected.  He  was  constantly  travelling  about,  aud  he 
published  his  works  wherever  he  happened  to  be,  as  at  Paris,  Frank- 
furt, Basel,  &c.  From  this  fact  it  has  been  erroneously  supposed  that 
he  had  separate  printing-establishments  in  these  places.  He  often 
resolved  to  give  up  this  wandering  life,  and  was  seriously  exhorted  by 
his  friends  to  attend  to  his  business;  but  the  charms  of  a  court  life 
and  the  habit  of  travelling  had  now  become  strong,  and  he  was 
dazzled  by  splendour  and  deceived  by  the  hopes  which  he  placed  in 
the  great.  The  years  1588  and  1589  he  appears  however  to  have 
spent  at  Geneva,  and  several  works  again  issued  from  hi3  press  ;  but 
in  1590  no  work  came  out  at  Geneva,  and  only  one  ('Principum 
Monitrix  Musa')  at  Frankfurt,  where  he  appears  to  have  spent  some 
time.  In  this  year  Henri  III.  of  France  was  murdered.  The  affairs 
of  Stephens  now  grew  worse  and  worse  :  his  warehouses  were  full  of 
books  which  he  could  not  sell.  In  the  year  1597  he  left  Geneva  for 
France.  He  first  stayed  for  some  time  at  Montpellier,  where  Florence, 
one  of  his  daughters,  resided,  who  was  married  to  Isaac  Casaubon. 
Casaubon  was  just  preparing  his  edition  of  Athenoeus,  and  Stephens 
offered  his  assistance,  which  was  refused.  He  then  proceeded  through 
various  other  places  to  Lyon,  where  he  was  taken  ill;  and  feeling 
solitary  and  forlorn,  and  having  no  friends  there,  he  was  carried  to  a 
public  hospital,  where  he  died,  in  the  beginning  of  March  1593,  at  the 
age  of  nearly  seventy  years.    Some  writers  say  that  he  died  out  of 
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his  mind,  a  statement  which,  if  true,  oan  only  apply  to  tho  last  few 
days  of  his  life.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Stephens  died  in 
poverty  because  he  died  iu  au  hospital;  for  tho  proceeds  of  his  books 
•lone,  which  wero  publicly  sold  and  fetched  low  prices,  wcro  sufficient 
to  pay  his  creditors  and  to  leavp  something  for  his  wife  and  children. 
Stephens  died  without  a  will ;  and  Casaubon,  who  went  to  Geneva  to 
receive  his  wife's  dowry,  which  was  still  owing,  togothcr  with  her 
share  of  the  inheritance,  was  generous  enough  to  leavo  Henry 'h 
library,  manuscripts,  and  printing-establishment,  in  the  hands  of  his 
son  Paul. 

There  is  no  scholar  to  whom  the  Greek  language  and  literature  is 
under  greater  obligations  than  it  is  to  Henry  Stephens.  He  knew  his 
superiority,  and  sometimes  showed  that  he  felt  it.  The  number  of 
books  which  he  printed,  edited,  or  wrote,  is  immense ;  and  it  is  truly 
astonishing  that,  oven  during  tho  rambling  life  of  his  latter  years, 
he  was  continually  producing  new  works.  During  the  earlier  part  of 
his  life  he  was  a  man  of  inflexible  resolution,  and  never  rested  till  he 
had  effected  his  purpose ;  and  he  was  always  planning  something, 
even  to  the  last  days  of  his  life.  Ho  has  often  been  censured  for  his 
alteration  of  passages  iu  ancient  writers  without  being  supported  by 
the  authority  of  manuscripts,  and  without  even  assigning  a  reason  for 
his  alterations.  This  has  been  said  moro  especially  in  regard  to  his 
edition  of  Plutarch,  which  came  out  in  the  same  year  that  he  pub- 
lished his  Thesaurus ;  but  Wyttenbach,  on  examining  several  manu- 
scripts for  his  own  edition,  found  that  H.  Stephens  was  iu  most  cases 
supported  by  mouuscript  authority. 

Robekt  Stephens  ir.,  the  youngest  son  of  Robert  Stephens  [.,  and 
brother  of  Henry  Stephens  n.,  was  born  at  Paris  iu  1530.  Tho  first 
time  that  we  find  him  taking  part  iu  the  publication  of  a  work  was  iu 
1556,  when  he  and  Morel,  who  was  then  royal  printer,  published  the 
edition  of  Anacreon  prepared  by  H.  Stephens.  The  title  of  '  royal 
printer'  was  conferred  upon  Robert  in  1561,  as  appears  from  some 
books  printed  by  him  in  this  year,  at  the  same  time  that  he  came  into 
possession  of  the  printing-office  of  Charles  Stephens.  In  this  office  he 
continued  till  his  death.  In  activity  and  accurato  and  beautiful 
printing  he  was  worthy  of  his  father,  but  this  is  all  that  we  know  of 
him.  As  royal  printer  he  was  much  employed  in  printing  edicts  and 
ordonnances,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  list  of  his  publications  by 
Rmouard.  He  died  in  1570.  Among  his  publications  we  only 
mention  the  following  : — a  reprint  of  the  Historical  Dictionary  ('  Dic- 
tionarium  Propriorum  Nominum  Virorum,  Mulierum,  Populorum, 
&c.')  of  Charles  Stephens,  4to,  1560  ;  '  Josephi  Scaligcri  Conjectanea  in 
M.  Terent.  Varrouem,'  1565;  and  several  editions  of  Donatus,  'De 
Partibus  Orationis.' 

After  his  death  his  wife  married  again,  and  kept  up  the  printing 
establishment.  There  are  publications  down  to  the  year  1588, '  Ex 
officina  Roberti  Stephani.' 

Rohekt  Stephens  in.,  son  of  Robert  Stephens  II.,  was  educated 
by  the  poet  and  abbe'  Desportes,  who  inspired  him  with  a  love  for 
poetry,  and  with  whom  he  appears  to  have  stayed  at  least  till  1584. 
He  did  not  commence  printing  till  1606,  so  that  eighteen  years  elapsed 
without  a  publication  appearing  from  the  press  of  Robert  Stephens. 
His  first  publication  was  '  D.  Gregorii  Nysseni  ad  Eustathiam,  Ambro- 
siain,  Basilissam,  Epistola,  Greece.  I.  Casaubonus  nunc  primuui  pub- 
licavit,  Latine  vertit  et  notis  illustravit,'  8vo,  Lutetiro,  1606.  He 
probably  worked  in  the  printing  establishment  which  had  belonged  to 
his  father,  and  printed  till  his  death  in  1630.  He  distinguished  him- 
self also  by  his  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  verses,  and  by  a  French 
translation  of  the  first  two  books  of  Aristotle's  'Rhetoric,'  which  was 
printed  in  8vo,  1630.  In  his  publications  he  generally  added  to  his 
name  the  letters  R.  F.  R.  N.,  that  is  Roberti  Filius,  Roberti  Nepos,  to 
distinguish  himself  from  his  father  and  grandfather.  He  printed  a 
great  number  of  books  ;  the  principal  are,  '  Menandri  et  Philistionis 
Sententise  Comparatse,  Greece,  ex  Bibliotheca  Regia ;  cum  notis,  cura 
N.  Rigaltii,'  8vo,  Lutetire,  1613  ;  '  D.  Junii  Juvenalis  Satyrarum  Libri 
v.  Sulpiciae  Satyra,  Cura  Rigaltii,  &c.,'  Lutet.,  1616  ;  '  Dictys  Creten- 
eis,  De  Bello  Trojano,  et  Dares  Phrygius  De  Excidio  Trojae,'  &c, 
16mo,  1618. 

There  are  several  other  members  of  the  Stephens  family  of  the  name 
of  Robert,  but  none  of  them  were  distinguished.  During  the  last 
century  there  was  a  French  writer  of  the  name  of  Robert  Stephens 
(Robert  Etienne),  who  claimed  a  descent  from  the  illustrious  family  of 
priuters. 

Paul  Stephens,  a  son  of  Henry  Stephens  n.,  by  his  second  wife, 
was  born  at  Geneva  in  1566.  He  received  bis  early  education  at  home, 
and  was  then  sent  out  by  his  father  to  visit  the  principal  towns  of 
Europe,  and  the  distinguished  scholars  with  whom  his  father  was 
acquainted.  Lipsius,  whom  he  visited  at  Leyden,  was  much  pleased 
with  him,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  calls  him  '  mitis  adolesceus.'  On 
his  return  to  Geneva  he  assisted  his  father  in  printing  and  editing. 
He  afterwards  made  leveral  other  journeys,  partly  perhaps  in  connec- 
tion with  the  business  of  hie  father.  Iu  1594  he  spent  some  time  in 
London,  where,  among  other  distinguished  men,  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  John  Castolius.  In  1595  he  was  at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1596 
at  Frankfort,  where  he  stayed  in  the  house  of  the  jurist  Diouysius 
Gothofredus.  He  had  married  in  15S9.  His  first  literary  production 
was  'Pauli  Stephani  Versiones  Epigrammatum  Gra:corum  Antho- 
logia?,  Latinis  versibus,'  8vo,  Geneva;,  1593.  He  was  always  fond  of 
biog.  Dry.  vol.  v. 


making  Latin  verses,  but  his  poetry  is  stiff  and  unanitnatcd.  His 
best  is  perhaps  the  poem  on  the  death  of  his  father. 

After  tho  death  of  his  father,  when  tho  affairs  of  tho  family  wero 
sottled,  and  Casaubon  had  left  Geneva,  Paul  was  placed  at  tin;  head  of 
his  father's  printing  establishment  (159.0),  which  he  conducted  with 
great  energy.  He  first  reprinted  a  number  of  classical  authors  which 
had  been  edited  by  hit  father,  and  wero  then  out  of  print,  such 
as  Virgil,  Horace,  the  letters  of  Pliny,  and  the  Latin  panegyrists  and 
others.  The  two  works  which  do  him  most  credit  are  'Euripidhi 
TragCSdia  quaj  extant,  cum  Lat.  Guil.  Canteri  Iuterpretatioue,'  &c, 
containing  the  Greek  scholia  and  commentaries  of  several  scholars, 
2  vols.  4to,  1602;  and  '  Sophoclis  Tragocdiu)  Septeui,  una  cum  omnibus 
Graicis  Scholiis  et  Latina  Viti  Windemii  ad  vcrbuin  Interprotatione/ 
&c,  likewise  containing  the  scholia,  and  also  notes  by  II.  Stephen*. 
In  1019  ho  printed  a  folio  edition  of  Herodotus,  founded  upon  that  of 
his  father,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes  by  Sylburg.  No  other 
publication  issued  from  his  press  till  1626,  when  he  published  a  fifth 
edition  of  the  lyric  Oreek  poets:  'Piudari  et  ctterorum  Octo  Lyri- 
corum  Carmina.'  This  was  his  last  publication.  Tho  inactivity  in 
his  establishment  during  the  last  years  appears  to  have  been  the  con- 
sequence of  his  want  of  capital,  to  which  we  may  perhaps  also  attributo 
the  fact  that  most  of  his  works  are  printed  on  very  bad  paper.  In 
1626  or  1627  he  sold  his  whole  establishment  to  the  brothers  Clouet 
It  is  not  known  what  became  of  him  after  this,  but  it  is  believed  he 
died  soon  after.  Ho  had  eight  children,  two  of  whom  only,  Anthony 
and  Joseph,  survived  their  father. 

Fkancis  Stephens  u.,  son  of  Robert  Stephens  L,  and  an  elder  brother 
of  Henry  Stephens  rx,  followed  his  father  to  Geneva,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  a  good  Greek  and  Latin  scholar.  After  the  death  of  his  father 
he  established  at  Geneva  a  printing-office  of  his  own,  which  he  con- 
ducted from  1562  to  1582,  with  au  interruption  however  of  nearly  ten 
years.  Even  during  the  remaining  ten  years  he  printed  very  few 
books,  and  most  of  them  for  publishers :  this  appears  to  have  been 
owing  to  his  want  of  capital.  The  first  work,  and  almost  the  only 
one  that  he  printed  on  his  own  account,  was  Calvin's  '  Commentaries 
on  the  Psalms,'  fol.,  1563.  His  last  publication  was  Amyot's  French 
translation  of  the  '  Moralia  '  of  Plutarch,  2  vols,  fol.,  1581-82.  After 
this  time  he  gave  up  printing  and  settled  in  Normandy,  and  we  hear 
no  more  about  him. 

Anthony  Stephens,  son  of  Paul  Stephens,  was  born  at  Geneva  in 
1592.  He  studied  at  Lyon,  and  afterwards  finished  his  education  at 
Paris,  where  he  abjured  Protestantism  before  Cardinal  du  Perron. 
In  1612  he  obtained  letters-patent  of  naturalisation  in  France,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  office  of  huissier  de  l'assemblcc  du  clergd,  with  a  salary 
of  500  francs,  which  he  held  until  the  year  1635.  Long  before  this 
time  however  he  had  been  iu  the  possession  of  a  printing  establish- 
ment. Some  writers  mention  a  work  by  Perron,  which  Anthony 
Stephens  is  said  to  have  printed  in  1605.  But  this  cannot  possibly  be 
correct,  as  Anthony  was  then  only  thirteen  years  old.  The  earliest 
work  which  he  printed  belongs  to  the  year  1613,  and  henceforth  he 
conducted  his  establishment  with  an  activity  worthy  of  his  great 
ancestors  until  the  year  1664.  He  was  also  honoured  with  the  title  of 
royal  printer,  through  the  influence  of  Cardinal  Perron,  and  he 
received  a  pension  of  600  francs,  but  the  time  when  he  first  received  it 
is  uncertain.  The  pension  was  stopped  when  Perron  died,  and 
Anthony  after  this  was  several  times  in  great  pecuniary  difficulties. 
Among  his  numerous  publications,  which  comprise  all  the  works  of 
Perron,  there  are  several  valuable  editions  of  ancient  authors,  such  as 
Casaubon's  edition  of  Strabo,  1620  ;  of  Plutarch's  Works,  with 
Xylander's  translation,  2  vols,  fol.,  1624;  Leunclavius's  edition  of 
'  Xenophon,'  1625;  Aristotle's  Works,  2  vols,  fol.,  1629.  For  many 
years  after  the  death  of  his  patron  Anthony  was  in  very  straitened 
circumstances,  and  was  supported  by  his  son  Henry,  who,  from  the 
year  1646,  had  a  printing-office  of  his  own,  where,  among  other  works, 
Montaigne's  '  Essays'  were  printed.  When  his  son  died  in  1661,  and 
Anthony  was  deprived  of  his  last  and  only  support,  he  sank  rapidly  : 
he  became  infirm,  and  at  last  lost  his  sight.  In  this  state  he  dragged 
on  a  wretched  existence  until  the  year  1674,  when  he  died  in  the  Hotel- 
Dieu  at  Paris,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  He  had  six  children,  all  of 
whom  died  before  him. 

Besides  the  members  of  the  Stephens  family  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned above,  there  are  two  more,  who  however  were  never  engaged  in 
printing.  The  one  is  Henry  Stephens,  a  son  of  Robert  Stephens  n., 
who  was  treasurer  of  the  royal  palaces;  the  other  likewise  called 
Henry,  and  a  son  of  the  former,  acquired  some  reputation  as  a  poet, 
and  also  wrote  some  other  works  in  French. 

Respecting  the  lives  of  the  Stephens,  see  Th.  Jansonii  ab  AlmeloveeD, 
'Dissertatio  Epistolica  de  Vitis  Stephanorum,'  Amsterdam,  1685; 
Maittaire,  'Stephanorum  Historia,'  2  vols,  in  4  parts,  London,  1709, 
which  contains  a  list,  though  not  complete,  of  their  publications; 
Greswell,  'A  View  of  the  early  Parisian  Greek  Press,  including  the 
lives  of  the  Stephani,' Oxford,  1833  :  Ant.  Au?.  Renouard, '  Annalea 
de  l'lmprimcrie  des  Etienne,  ou  Histoire  de  la  Famille  des  Etienne  et 
de  ses  editions,'  2  vols.  Svo,  Paris,  1837.  This  last  work  contains  in 
the  first  volume  a  very  complete  list  of  all  the  publications  of  the 
Stephens,  and  various  unpublished  and  important  facts,  derived  from 
the  public  records  of  Paris  and  Geneva.  See  also  Firrnin  Didot,  '  Essai 
sur  la  Typographic  ' ;  and  Gaullieur,  '  Typograpliie  Genevoise,'  1S55. 
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STEPHENS,  JAMES  FRANCIS,  a  distinguished  British  ento- 
mologist, was  born  at  Shoiehatn,  Sussex,  on  the  16th  of  September 
1792.  He  was  for  many  years  a  clerk  in  the  Admiralty  Office  in 
Somerset  House.  Whilst  holding  this  position  he  devoted  his  leisure 
hours  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  was  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  knowledge  that  may  be  gained  by  the  cultivation  of  the  small 
portion  of  time  allotted  for  rest  in  a  government  office.  In  the  course 
of  a  loDg  life  he  made  one  of  the  most  complete  collections  of  British 
insects  extant.  This  collection  was  the  admiration  of  foreigners  and 
the  constat  t  resort  of  the  British  entomologist.  Mr.  Stephens's  taste 
for  entomology  led  early  to  his  employment  in  the  British  Museum, 
where  he  assisted  Dr.  Leach  in  commencing  the  present  collection  of 
insects  in  that  institution.  The  literature  of  entomology  is  largely 
indebted  for  his  contributions.  In  1829  he  commenced  the  publication 
of  his  '  Illustrations  of  British  Entomology,'  which  was  produced  in 
parts  and  completed  in  10  vols.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
comprehensive  works  on  British  entomology,  and  must  secure  for  its 
author  a  lasting  name  amongst  the  cultivatois  of  the  natural  history 
of  his  own  country.  In  addition  to  this  splendid  work,  he  published 
several  papers  on  entomological  subjects,  which  appeared  in  the 
'Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society.'  He  also  was  engaged  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  writing  a  catalogue  of  the  British  Lcpidoptera 
in  the  collections  of  the  British  Museum.  He  also  published  sepa- 
rately 'The  Systematic  Catalogue  of  British  Insects,'  and  'A  Manual 
of  the  British  Coleoptera.'  Although  distinguished  as  an  entomolo- 
gist, he  took  an  interest  in  all  branches  of  natural  history,  and  was 
the  author  of  a  continuation  of  Shaw's  'Zoology'  comprising  an 
account  of  the  Birds,  published  in  1827.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
Linnaean  Society,  and  president  of  the  Entomological  Society.  He 
died  on  the  22nd  of  December  1852,  at  hi3  house  in  Kenuiugton, 
after  a  few  days'  illness  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

STEPHENSON,  GEORGE,  the  inventor  of  the  locomotive  steam- 
eDgine,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Stephenson  and  Mabel  Carr,  and  was 
born  June  9th,  1731,  at  Wylam,  a  village  in  Northumberland,  where 
his  father  was  employed  as  fireman  at  a  colliery ;  he  afterwards 
removed  to  Dewley  Bum  in  the  same  county,  where  George's  first 
employment  was  to  herd  cows,  occupying  his  leisure  in  modelling 
clay  engines,  and  even  constructing  a  miniature  windmill.  He  soon 
began  to  be  employed  about  the  colliery,  during  which  time  he  dis- 
played a  great  affection  for  birds  and  animals,  particularly  rabbits, 
of  which  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  having  a  fine  breed.  At 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  appointed  assistant-fireman  to  his  father, 
who  soon  after  removed  to  another  colliery  at  Jolly's  Close,  where 
George,  then  only  fifteen,  was  engaged  as  fireman  to  an  engine  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Ambitious  of  becoming  an  efficient  workman,  he 
strove  to  attain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  engine,  and  he  succeeded 
so  well  that  at  seventeen  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  '  plugman,'  whose 
duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  engine  was  in  proper  working  condition, 
and  that  the  pumps  drew  off  the  water  effectually,  repairing  such 
accidental  defects  as  might  occur.  To  do  this  he  felt  required  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  its  construction,  and  at  his  leisure  hours  he  would 
take  the  machinery  to  pieces,  that  he  might  the  better  understand  it. 
His  father,  who  had  six  children,  of  whom  George  was  the  second,  had 
been  unable  to  give  them  any  education,  though  by  example  a  sound 
foundation  of  good  principles  and  morals  had  been  laid,  and  at 
eighteen,  whilst  employed  for  twelve  hours  a  day  in  his  labours,  and 
earning  only  twelve  shillings  a  week,  George  Stephenson  commenced  a 
course  of  self-culture.  He  attended  a  small  night-school  at  Walbottle, 
where  in  a  year  he  learnt  to  read,  and  to  write  his  own  name,  for 
which  instruction  he  paid  threepence  a  week.  He  next,  in  1799, 
placed  himself  under  a  Scotchman  named  Robertson,  at  Newburn, 
who,  for  fourpence  a  week,  taught  him  arithmetic,  which  he  acquired 
with  remarkable  facility.  At  twenty  he  had  been  advanced  to  the 
superior  office  of  brakesman,  with  increased  wages,  to  which  he  added, 
in  his  leisure  hours,  by  learning  to  make  and  mend  shoes.  At  that 
time  he  was  a  big,  raw-boned  fellow,  fond  of  displaying  his  strength 
and  activity  at  the  village  feasts,  but  remarkable  for  his  temperance, 
sobriety,  industry,  and  good-temper,  yet  on  one  occasion  he  fought  a 
bully  who  would  have  oppressed  him,  and  his  victory  on  that  occasion 
secured  him  ever  after  from  a  repetition  of  the  offence. 

When  by  the  most  rigid  economy  Stephenson  had  saved  sufficient 
money  to  furnish  a  small  home,  he  determined  to  settle,  and  on  the 
28th  of  November  1800  he  married  Fanny  Henderson,  with  whom  he 
removed  to  Willington,  where  he  had  been  appointed  brakesman  to 
the  engine  employed  for  lifting  the  ballast  brought  by  the  return 
collier  ships  to  Newcastle.  In  his  new  abode,  at  the  Ballast  HiUs, 
he  continued  to  occupy  himself  with  mechanical  experiments,  expend- 
ing much  time  and  great  ingenuity  in  a  fruitless  effort  to  obtain 
perpetual  motion  ;  until  an  accident  having  obliged  him  to  repair  his 
own  clock,  he  became  the  general  clock-cleaner  and  mender  for  the 
neighbourhood,  thus  improving  his  own  mechanical  skill  whilst  adding 
to  his  income.  On  the  16th  of  December  1803  his  only  child  Robert 
was  born,  and  soon  after  he  removed  to  Killingworth,  where  his  wife 
died.  In  1804  he  was  engaged  to  superintend  the  working  of  one  of 
Boulton  and  Watt's  engines  at  Montrose ;  but  after  continuing  there  a 
year — during  which  time  he  saved  about  28Z.,  a  considerable  sum  in 
his  circumstances,  and  during  a  period  of  war-prices  of  provisions — 
he  returned  to  Killingworth  to  find  his  father  in  extreme  distress, 


having  been  accidentally  BCalded  and  blinded  by  a  discharge  of  steam 
let  in  upon  him  while  repairing  an  engine.  Stephenson  paid  his 
lather's  debts  at  the  expense  of  more  than  half  his  savings,  and  settled 
his  parents  in  a  cottage,  where  they  lived  during  many  years  entirely 
supported  by  him.  He  was  immediately  re-engaged  in  his  old  position 
at  Killingworth,  but  being  drawn  for  the  militia,  the  obtaining  a  sub- 
stitute absorbed  the  remainder  of  the  produce  of  his  economy,  and 
lie  seriously  contemplated  emigrating  to  America,  whither  his  wife's 
sister  and  her  husband  went ;  but  he  could  not  raise  money  enough 
to  accompany  them.  He  therefore  continued  his  various  labours, 
attending  the  engine,  mending  clocks,  making  and  mending  shoes, 
and  studying  mechanics.  His  acquired  knowledge  and  mechanical 
skill  enabled  him  to  suggest  improvements  to  his  employers,  and  in 
1810  a  new  engine  in  the  neighbourhood  having  failed  in  its  work, 
Stephenson  was  called  in  to  mend  it,  which  he  did  most  effectually. 
He  received  for  this  job  a  present  of  10i.,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
post  of  enginenian  at  good  wages.  Whilst  thus  engaged  he  formed 
an  intimacy  with  a  farmer  named  Wigham,  at  Long  Benton,  whose 
son  John  proved  of  great  assistance  to  him  by  increasing  his  acquaint- 
ance with  arithmetic,  and  with  some  of  the  principles  of  mechanism 
and  chemistry ;  and  in  1812  his  merit  was  so  far  recognised  that  he 
was  appointed  engineer  of  the  colliery,  at  a  salary  of  100/.  a  year.  He 
was  now  elevated  above  the  rank  of  a  mere  labourer,  but  he  was  not 
less  busy.  He  projected  and  carried  out  many  improvements,  and 
among  others  constructed  at  the  coal-loading  place  at  Willington,  the 
first  self-acting  incline  used  in  that  district,  by  which  the  descending 
laden  waggons  on  the  tram-road  were  made  to  draw  up  the  empty 
waggons. 

The  most  important  epoch  of  Stephenson's  life  was  now  approaching. 
Many  attempts  had  been  made  to  construct  a  locomotive  steam-engine, 
and  some  had  attained  a  certain  degree  of  success,  but  none  had  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  economy  with  efficiency.  Mr.  Stephenson  carefully 
examined  all  within  his  reach,  and  at  length  declared  his  conviction 
that  he  could  make  a  better  than  any  yet  produced.  He  com- 
municated his  proposal  to  his  employers :  one  of  them  was  Lord 
Ravensworth,  who,  after  giving  him  a  patient  hearing,  commissioned 
him  to  make  a  trial  of  his  skill.  His  object  at  first  was  only  to 
make  an  engine  for  the  colliery  tramways,  but  even  thus  early  he  told 
his  friends  "  that  there  was  no  limit  to  the  speed  of  such  an  engine,  if 
the  works  could  be  made  to  stand  it."  The  difficulties  he  encountered 
were  great ;  the  engine  was  built  in  the  workshops  at  West  Moor, 
Killingworth ;  the  chief  workman  was  the  colliery  blacksmith,  tools 
had  to  be  made,  and  everything  rested  upon  the  designer  of  the 
machine.  In  ten  months  it  was  completed,  and  on  July  25,  1814,  it 
was  placed  on  the  railway,  and  was  decidedly  successful,  drawing  eight 
loaded  carriages,  weighing  thirty  tons,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an 
hour.  It  was  however  a  cumbrous  affair,  and  he  speedily  saw  in  how 
many  parts  it  could  be  improved.  Accordingly,  in  February  1815,  he 
took  out  a  patent  for  a  locomotive,  and  in  the  same  year  constructed 
an  engine,  which  (with  certain  mechanical  improvements,  that  though 
conceived  by  him  to  be  necessary,  could  not  be  supplied  by  the  manu- 
factories at  that  time,)  may  be  considered  as  the  model  of  all  that 
have  been  since  produced. 

From  Mr.  Stephenson's  connection  with  collieries  he  could  scarcely 
avoid  having  his  attention  painfully  excited,  by  the  frequent  explo-  J 
sions  arising  from  fire-damp,  and  in  1814  one  of  the  collieries  under  ■ 
his  care  having  taken  fire,  he,  at  great  risk  of  his  life,  and  with  the  ' 
assistance  of  the  workmen,  who  trusted  to  his  knowledge  and  skill, 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  it  by  bricking  up  the  passage  where  the  foul 
air  was  accumulated.  The  constant  danger  from  the  use  of  exposed 
candles  in  coal-mines  was  so  well  known,  that  many  inventors  had 
attempted  to  produce  lamps  to  meet  the  difficulty;  and  as  early  as 
1813  a  safety  lamp  was  invented  by  Dr.  Clanny,  but  it  was  found  to  be 
unmanageable.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  invited  to  attempt  something ; 
for  which  purpose,  among  others,  he  visited  Newcastle  in  August 
1815,  and  on  November  9  he  read  a  paper  on  the  construction  of  his 
lamp  before  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Mr.  Stephenson  was  at 
the  same  time  occupied  on  the  same  subject.  In  August  he  made  a 
drawing  for  a  lamp,  which  on  October  21  had  been  made  and  tested  ;  a 
second  and  a  third  were  made,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  light ;  and  on  November  30,  before  he  could  by  any  possi- 
bility have  htani  of  Davy's  invention,  his  third  lamp  was  finished 
and  tried  in  Killingworth  pit,  where  it  wa3  found  thoroughly  effective, 
and  has  ever  since  been  in  use.  A  controversy  has  arisen,  into  which 
we  shall  not  enter,  as  to  priority  of  invention.  There  is  however 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Stephenson  invented  his  lamp  and  tried  it 
a  few  days  previous  to  Davy  having  announced  his  discovery;  and  the 
natural  conclusion  is,  that,  urged  by  the  want  of  a  safety-lamp,  and 
reasoning  from  the  same  facts,  the  inventors  arrived  at  the  results 
independently  of  each  other ;  for  the  two  lamps,  although  different  in 
construction,  are  founded  upon  identical  principles,  but  arrived  at  by 
different  trains  of  thought. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  trace  all  the  improvements  in  details  which 
Mr.  Stephenson  introduced  in  the  locomotive,  but  he  very  early 
perceived  that,  for  its  proper  working,  the  railway  required  equal 
attention,  and  that  a  firm  bed  and  a  regular  level  were  essential 
requisites.  Very  little  attention  had  hitherto  been  paid  to  this,  and 
the  tramroads  were  carelessly  laid  out  and  not  kept  in  good  repair. 
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In  1816  therefore  he  took  out  a  patent  for  an  improved  form  of  rail 
ami  chair,  and  for  further  improvements  in  the  locomotive  online, 
ono  of  which  was  placing  it  on  springs,  and  they  were  attended  with 
marked  .  uo  

The  construction  of  railroads  had  for  some  time  occupi  ^d  much  of 
the  public  attention.  The  fust  contemplated  was  the  tt'.ockton  ami 
Darlington,  for  which  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  by  Mr. 
Pease  in  1820,  to  be  worked  "with  men  and  horses,  or  otherwise." 
In  1819  the  owners  of  Hetton Colliery,  desiring  to  turn  their  tramroad 
into  a  railway,  employed  Mr.  Stephenson  in  its  construction.  The 
length  was  about  oigbt  miles,  and  being  over  a  hilly  country  he  took 
advantage  of  the  heights  to  form  self-acting  inclines,  the  locomotive 
working  on  the  level  part;  and  on  the  ISth  of  November  1822  it  was 
opened  for  traffic.  He  was  next  employed  to  construct  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  line,  which  the  proprietors  had  agreed,  on  his  recom- 
mendation, to  make  as  a  railroad  and  not  as  a  tramroad,  with 
stationary  engines  for  the  steep  gradients,  but  horse  power  was  to  be 
used  for  the  levels,  for  Mr.  Stephenson's  confident  anticipations  of  the 
buccobs  of  his  locomotive  engines  wero  still  regarded  with  suspicion. 
Ho  began  the  work  in  May  1822,  in  1823  an  amended  Act  was  procured 
for  working  the  line  with  locomotives,  and  Mr.  Stephenson  was 
appoiuted  resident  engineer  at  a  salary  of  300/.  per  annum,  upon 
which  appointment  he  removed  to  Darlington.  The  line  was  opened 
iu  September,  1825,  and  an  engine  driven  by  Mr.  Stephenson  himself 
drew  a  load  of  ninety  tons  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  eight  miles 
nn  hour.  It  proved  highly  remunerative,  for  besides  a  far  larger 
amount  of  goods  traffic  than  had  been  calculated  on,  a  passenger  traffic 
arose  that  had  been  wholly  unthought  of;  the  passengers  however 
were  for  a  time  conveyed  iu  carriages  drawn  by  a  horse  at  a  speed  of 
ten  miles  an  hour.  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  this  railway  has  created 
the  town  and  port  of  Middlesborough-on-Tees,  then  the  site  of  a  farm, 
but  now  containing  15,000  inhabitants. 

In  1824,  while  the  Darlington  line  was  in  progress,  Mr.  Stephenson, 
feeling  the  difficulty  he  had  experienced  in  constructing  his  engines 
in  a  blacksmith's  shop,  proposed  to  Mr.  Pease,  of  Darlington,  his 
firm  friend  and  great  patron,  the  establishment  of  an  engine-factory 
at  Newcastle.  The  proposal  was  adopted,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
it  was  the  only  manufactory  for  locomotives  in  the  kingdom ;  it  is 
now  increased  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  has  been  the  training-school, 
whence  has  issued  a  vast  number  of  skilled  workmen  and  eminent 
practical  engineers. 

In  1824  the  project  of  a  railway,  or  tramroad  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  began  to  be  agitated.  Increased  facility  of  communication 
was  imperatively  required,  but  there  was  much  controversy  as  to  the 
means.  At  length  a  railway  was  decided  on,  Mr.  Stephenson  was 
employed  to  make  the  survey,  and  application  was  made  to  parliament 
for  an  Act.  A  strong  opposition  was  raised  both  within  the  House  of 
Commons  and  without.  Landowners  drove  the  engineers  off  their 
grounds,  and  before  the  Committee  the  most  absurd  objections  were 
urged  against  the  whole  scheme,  the  idea  of  any  quick  transit  being  a 
subject  for  especial  ridicule.  The  Bill  was  however  carried  on  a  second 
application,  and  Mr.  Stephenson  was  appointed  principal  engineer.  The 
work  was  commenced  in  June  1826,  and  after  struggling  through  many 
difficulties — one,  and  not  the  least,  being  the  carrying  the  railway  over 
Chat  Moss — it  was  opened  on  Sept.  15,  1830.  During  its  progress 
eminent  engineers  had  reported  against  locomotives  being  worked  on 
the  line,  recommending  horse-traction ;  but  at  length  Mr.  Stephenson 
prevailed  on  the  Directors  to  offer  a  prize  for  a  locomotive  engine,  con- 
forming to  certain  conditions,  which  was  done,  and  the  prize  of  500?. 
was  won  by  the  Rocket  engine,  in  the  construction  of  which  he  had 
availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  his  son  Robert. 

From  this  moment  his  fortune  was  made.  Employment  of  a  most 
remunerative  character  poured  in  from  all  sides.  Railways  were  pro- 
jected in  every  direction,  and  he  became  the  chief  engineer  of  several 
of  them.  With  these  he  was  incessantly  engaged  till  ISiO,  when  he 
resigned  most  of  them,  and  settled  at  Tapton  in  Derbyshire,  where 
he  commenced  a  fresh  pursuit  in  working  the  Clay  Cross  collieries.  At 
this  time  he  took  much  interest  in  the  well-doing  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institutes  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  related 
to  them  the  circumstances  of  his  own  career,  as  an  encouragement  to 
the  members  to  adopt  a  course  of  steady  and  persevering  industry. 
His  interest  in  railway  extension  however  continued  unabated,  and  he 
took  an  active  part,  either  as  engineer,  chairman,  or  shareholder,  in 
the  Whitehaven  and  Maryport,  the  Yarmouth  and  Norwich,  and  the 
Newcastle  and  Edinburgh  East  Coast  Line,  with  which  the  stupendous 
work  of  the  High  Level  Bridge  at  Newcastle  (designed  by  his  son), 
is  connected ;  he  was  one  of  the  committee  of  management,  but  he 
did  not  live  to  see  it  completed.  He  was  also  employed  in  Belgium, 
and  he  travelled  into  Spain  to  inspect  a  proposed  line  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  Madrid,  but  the  project  was  fruitless.  On  his  return 
from  Spain  in  1845  he  relinquished  still  more  his  attention  to  railway 
matters,  and  occupied  himself  almost  entirely  with  his  collieries 
and  lime-works,  with  the  cultivation  of  his  farm  and  gardens,  and 
indulged  in  his  old  fancy  for  keeping  birds  and  animals.  With  the 
exception  of  promoting  the  Ambergate  and  Manchester  Railway, 
inventing  a  new  self-acting  break,  of  attending  the  ceremony  of  opening 
the  Trent  Valley  Railway  (when  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  a  speech  com- 
plimentary to  him),  and  of  being  considerably  troubled  by  applica- 


tions for  assistance  and  advice  from  projectors  and  inventor*  of  all 
kimls,  to  whom  however  lie  was  invui  jaldy  attentive  and  Mod,  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  hit  dayM  in  eano  and  peace,  ami  died  after  a 
short  illness  on  Augunt  12,  18411,  leaving  a  name  rendered  illustrious 
by  the  patient  perseverance  of  a  hie,h-aiiuded  iuduntry,  and  the  widely- 
developed  production. t  of  a  remarkable  genius.  A  valuable  biography 
of  this  eminent  man  has  been  written  by  Mr.  S.  Smiles,  to  which  we 
aro  indebt  d  for  many  of  the  facto  iu  thi*  notice. 

STEl'HENSON,  ROBERT,  the  sou  of  the  preceding,  was  bom,  as 
wo  have  already  naid,  at  Wellington,  on  December  16,  1803.  nil 
fathor,  who  had  felt  the  want  of  early  education,  resolved  that  bis  son 
should  not  sufTer  from  the  same  cause,  and  accordingly,  though  at 
the  time  ho  could  ill  alford  it,  sent  him  to  a  school  at  Long  iienton, 
and  in  1814  placed  him  with  Mr.  Bruce  at  Newcastle.  Robert  soou 
displayed  a  decided  inclination  for  mechanics  and  /-cieuce,  and  becoming 
a  member  of  the  Newcastle  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institution, 
was  onabled  to  take  advantage  of  its  library  ;  so  that,  ai  the  Saturday 
afternoonB  weie  spent  with  his  father,  the  volume  which  he  invariably 
took  home  with  him,  formed  the  subject  of  mutual  instruction  to 
father  and  son.  Robert's  assiduity  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Rev.  Win,  Turner,  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  Institution,  who  readily 
assisted  him  iu  his  studies,  and  was  also  of  much  service  to  his  father 
with  whom  he  soon  after  became  acquainted.  Under  Mr.  Bruce,  Robert 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  a  sound  practical  education,  and  under  his 
father's  direction  was  always  ready  to  turn  his  acquirements  to  account. 
There  still  exists  in  the  wall  over  the  door  of  the  cottage  at  Killing- 
worth,  a  sun-dial  of  their  joint  production,  of  which  the  father  wag 
always  proud.  In  1818  Robert  was  taken  from  school  and  apprenticed 
to  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood  as  a  coal-viewer,  acting  as  under-viewer, 
and  making  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  machinery  and 
processes  of  coal-mining.  In  1820  however,  his  father  being  now  some- 
what richer,  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  University  for  a  single  session, 
where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Hope  on  chemistry ;  those  of  Sir 
John  Leslie  on  natural  philosophy;  and  those  of  Professor  Jamieson  on 
geology  and  mineralogy.  He  returned  home  in  the  summer  of  1821, 
having  gained  a  mathematical  prize,  and  acquired  the  most  important 
knowledge  of  how  best  to  proceed  in  his  self-education.  In  1822  ho 
was  apprenticed  to  his  father,  who  had  then  commenced  his  locomotive 
manufactory  at  Newcastle,  but  after  two  years'  strict  attention  to  the 
business,  finding  his  health  failing,  he  accepted,  in  1824,  a  commission 
to  examine  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  South  America,  whence  he  was 
recalled  by  his  father  when  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway 
was  iu  progress,  and  he  reached  home  in  December  1827.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  discussion  as  to  the  use  of  locomotives  on  the 
line,  and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Joseph  Locke,  wrote  an  able 
pamphlet  on  the  subject.  He  also  greatly  assisted  bis  father  in  the 
construction  of  the  successful  engine,  which  we  believe  was  entered 
in  his  name,  though  he  himself  ascribes  the  merit  entirely  to  bis 
father  aud  Mr.  Henry  Booth,  on  whose  suggestion  the  multitubular 
boiler  was  adopted. 

Robert  Stephenson's  next  employment  was  the  execution  of  a 
branch  from  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  near  Warrington, 
now  forming  a  portion  of  the  Grand  Junction  Railway,  between 
Birmingham  and  Liverpool.  Before  this  branch  was  completed,  he 
undertook  the  survey  and  afterwards  the  construction  of  the  Leicester 
and  Swannington  Railway,  and  on  the  completion  of  that  work  he 
commenced  the  survey  of  the  line  of  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Railway,  of  which  he  was  ultimately  appointed  engineer,  and  removed 
to  London.  Under  his  direction  the  first  sod  was  cut  at  Chalk  Farm 
on  June  1,  1834,  and  the  line  was  opened  on  Sept.  15,  1S3S.  Fully 
aware  of  the  vital  importance  of  obtaining  good  meaDS  of  rapid  transit, 
he  still  continued  to  devote  much  of  his  time  to  improvements  in  the 
locomotive  engine,  which  were  from  time  to  time  carried  out  under 
his  direction  at  the  manufactory  in  Newcastle,  which  for  some  years 
was  exclusively  devoted  to  engines  of  that  class,  and  still  supplies 
larger  numbers  than  any  other  factory  in  the  kingdom,  independent  of 
many  marine  and  stationary  engines.  His  engagements  on  different 
lines  of  railway  have  since  been  very  numerous,  but  he  is  more 
remarkable  for  the  magnificent  conceptions  and  the  vastness  of  some 
of  his  successfully-executed  projects,  such  as  the  High  Level  Bridge 
over  the  Tyne  at  Newcastle,  the  viaduct  (supposed  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  world)  over  the  Tweed  valley  at  Berwick,  and  the  Britannia 
tubular  bridge  over  the  Menai  Strait — a  form  of  bridge  of  which  there 
had  been  previously  no  example,  and  to  which,  considering  its  length 
and  the  enormous  weight  it  would  have  to  sustain,  the  objections  and 
difficulties  seemed  almost  insuperable.  With  the  assistance  however 
of  Professor  Hodgkinson,  Mr.  Edwin  Clark,  and  Mr.  Fairbairn  in 
experiments  on  the  best  forms  of  the  various  portions  of  the  struc- 
ture, the  difficulties  were  triumphantly  overcome,  aud  in  less  than 
four  years  the  bridge  was  opened  to  the  public  on  March  18,  1S50. 

Mr.  Stephenson  has  also  been  employed  in  the  construction  of  many 
foreign  railways.  He  was  consulted,  with  his  father,  as  to  the  Belgian 
lines ;  also  for  a  line  in  Norway  between  Christiauia  and  Lake  Miosen, 
for  which  he  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Olaf  from  the 
king  of  Sweden ;  and  also  for  one  between  Florence  and  Leghorn, 
about  sixty  miles  in  length.  He  visited  Switzerland  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  his  opinions  as  to  the  beet  system  of  railway  communica- 
tion.   He  designed  and  is  no  w  constructing  the  Victoria  tubular  bridge 
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over  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  Montreal,  on  the  model  of  that  over  the 
Meuai  Strait,  in  connection  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada, 
for  uniting  Canada  West  with  the  western  states  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  He  has  recently  completed  the  railway  between  Alex- 
andria and  Cairo,  a  distance  of  140  miles,  and  has,  during  its  construc- 
tion, several  times  visited  Egypt.  On  the  line  there  are  two  tubular 
bridges ; — one  over  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  the  other 
over  the  large  canal  near  Besket-al-Saba.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
structures  is  that  the  trains  run  on  the  outside  upon  the  top  of  the 
tube  instead  of  inside,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Britannia  Bridge.  He  is 
now  constructing  an  immense  bridge  across  the  Nile  at  Kail're  Azzayat, 
to  replace  the  present  Steam  Ferry  which  is  found  to  interfere  too 
much  with  the  rapid  transit  of  passengers. 

In  addition  to  his  railway  labours  Mr.  Stephenson  has  taken  a  gene- 
ral interest  in  public  affairs  and  in  scientific  investigations.  In  1847 
he  was  returned  as  member  of  parliament,  in  the  Conservative  interest, 
for  Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  for  which  place  he  continues  to  sit.  He  has 
also  acted  with  great  liberality  to  the  Newcastle  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  paying  oft'  in  1855  a  debt  amounting  to  3100?.  in 
gratitude,  as  he  expressed  it,  for  the  benefits  he  derived  in  early  life 
lrom  that  establishment,  and  to  enable  it  to  be  as  practically  useful  to 
other  young  men.  He  has  most  liberally  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr. 
Piazzi  Smyth,  his  yacht  and  crew,  to  facilitate  the  interesting  investi- 
gations undertaken  by  that  gentleman  at  the  Island  of  Teueriffe,  and 
very  valuable  results  have  been  obtained.  He  has  been  an  honorary 
but  active  member  of  the  London  Sanitary  and  Sewerage  Commis- 
sions ;  he  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  a  member  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers  since  1830,  of  which  institution  he  was  member 
of  council  during  the  years  1845  to  1847,  vice-president  during  those 
from  1848  to  1855,  aud  president  during  the  years  1856  and  1857. 
He  has  received  a  Great  Gold  Medal  of  honour  from  the  French  Expo- 
sition d'ludustrie  of  1S55,  aud  is  said  to  have  declined  an  ofler  of 
knighthood  in  Great  Britain.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  work  '  On 
the  Locomotive  Steaui-Engine,'  aud  another  '  On  the  Atmospheric 
Railway  System,'  published  in  4to  by  Weale.    [See  SUPPLEMENT.] 

STEPNEY,  GEORGE,  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, was  born  in  Westminster,  in  1063.  In  1670  he  was  sent 
to  Westminster  School,  where  he  continued  his  studies  till  1682, 
when  he  removed  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  in  1683  by  a  Latin  ode  on  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Anne 
to  Prince  George  of  Denmark.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1689. 
At  Westminster  he  had  formed  a  friendship  with  Charles  Montague, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax,  which  was  continued  at  Cambridge.  They 
came  to  Loudon  together,  and  were  both  introduced  into  public  life  by 
the  Earl  of  Dorset.  Stepney's  life,  which  was  short,  was  chiefly  spent 
in  diplomatic  employments.  In  1692  he  was  sent  as  envoy  to  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg;  in  1693,  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany;  in 
1694,  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  In  1695  he  published  a  poem, 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Queen  Mary  ;  in  1696  he  went  as  envoy 
to  the  Electors  of  Mentz  and  Cologne,  and  to  the  congress  at  Frank- 
fort; in  1698  to  Brandenburg,  in  1699  to  the  King  of  Poland,  in  1701 
to  the  Emperor,  and  in  1706  to  the  States-General.  He  was  made  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  trade  in  1697.  He  died  at  Chelsea  in  1707, 
aud  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Stepney's  poems  are  few,  and  of  little  value.  He  was  one  of  the 
'eminent  hauds'  who  were  united  with  Dryden  in  the  translation  of 
'Juvenal'  in  1693.  Johnson  says,  "he  is  a  very  licentious  translator, 
and  does  not  recompense  the  neglect  of  his  author  by  beauties  of 
his  own." 

STERLING,  JOHN,  was  born  at  Kaimes  Castle,  in  the  island  of 
Bute,  Scotland,  on  the  20th  of  July  1806.  Both  his  parents  were 
Irish  by  birth,  though  of  Scottish  descent;  and  his  father,  Edward 
Sterling  (afterwards  well  known  as  a  leading  writer  in,  and  editor  of, 
the  'Times'  newspaper,  but  then  pursuing  the  occupation  of  a 
gentleman-farmer,  after  having  been  educated  for  the  Irish  bar,  and 
having  served  for  some  time  as  a  captain  in  the  army)  had  rented 
Kaimes  Castle  a  short  time  before  his  son's  birth.  John  was  the 
second  child  of  seven,  five  of  whom  died  while  he  was  still  a 
youth,  leaving  only  himself  and  an  elder  brother,  who  survived  him. 
In  1809,  the  family  removed  to  Llanblethian,  in  Glamorganshire, 
Wales;  and  here  John  Sterling  received  his  first  school-education. 
His  father  about  this  time  began  to  contribute  to  the  'Times'  as  an 
occasional  correspondent ;  and  the  interest  he  thus  took  in  politics, 
led  him,  on  the  peace  of  1814,  to  remove  again  with  his  family  to 
Paris.  Driven  from  Paris  by  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  and 
the  resumption  of  the  war,  the  family  iu  1815  settled  in  London, 
where  gradually  the  father  rose  to  his  eminent  position  in  the  world 
of  politics  and  journalism.    He  was  destined  to  outlive  his  sou. 

After  having  been  at  various  schools  in  or  near  London,  Sterling 
was  sent  to  the  University  of  Glasgow  ;  whence,  after  a  brief  stay,  he 
was  removed  in  1824  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Here  Julius 
Hare,  afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Lewes,  was  his  tutor,  and  here  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  various  young  men  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished, includiug  Frederick  Maurice,  Richard  Trench,  Spedding, 
J.  M.  Kemble,  Venables,  Charles  Buller,  aud  Monckton  Milnes.  In 
the  Union  Debating  Club  of  Cambridge,  of  which  these  aud  others 
were  members,  Sterling  was  one  of  the  chief  speakers;  and  it  was  here 
perhaps  that  he  first  exhibited  the  qualities  of  intellect  and  character 


which  made  him  afterwards  socially  celebrated.  From  Trinity 
College,  Sterling  removed,  along  with  his  friend  Maurice,  to  Trinity 
Hall,  with  an  intention  of  studying  law ;  but  in  1827  he  left  Cambridge 
altogether,  without  taking  his  degree.  In  1828  the  'Athenaeum,' 
then  recently  started  by  Mr.  Silk  Buckingham,  was  purchased  by 
Sterling,  or  at  his  instance,  and  he  and  Maurice  conducted  it  and 
wrote  in  it  for  some  time.  The  speculation  however  in  their  hands 
did  not  answer  commercially,  and  the  journal  was  sold  to  its  present 
proprietor.  Sterling,  to  whom  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  that 
he  should  engage  in  any  employment  for  his  living,  continued  to 
reside  in  London,  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  ardent  and  thoughtful 
young  men,  including  not  only  his  college  friends,  but  such  additions 
as  John  Stuart  Mill.  An  eager  radicalism  of  opinion  was  then 
Sterling's  characteristic.  It  was  about  the  year  1828  that  ho  first 
became  acquainted  with  Coleridge,  then  living  his  recluse  life  at 
Highgate;  and  Coleridge's  influence  on  Sterling  was  great  and 
enduring.  It  was  evident  in  a  three  volume  novel,  entitled  '  Arthur 
Coningsby,'  which  he  wrote  in  1829-30,  but  which  was  not  published 
till  a  year  or  two  later.  In  November  1830  he  married;  and  shortly 
after,  being  in  ill-health,  he  and  his  wife  went  to  the  West  India 
island  of  St.  Vincent,  where  a  valuable  sugar  estate  had  been  be- 
queathed to  him,  his  elder  brother,  and  a  cousin,  by  one  of  his 
mother's  uncles.  He  stayed  about  fifteen  months  in  St.  Vincent, 
returning  to  England  in  August  1832.  In  the  spring  of  1833  his 
novel  was  published,  but  obtained  little  recognition  except  among  the 
few.  Chancing  in  that  year  to  meet  again  his  tutor,  the  Rev.  J  ulius 
Hare,  at  Bonn,  the  effect  of  their  conversation  on  Sterling's  mind, 
then  vibrating  under  the  prior  influence  of  Coleridge,  was  that  he 
resolved  to  take  holy  orders  in  the  English  Church.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  at  Chichester,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1834,  and  immediately 
became  curate  of  Hurstmouceaux  in  Sussex,  where  his  friend  was  rector. 

Sterling  retained  his  curacy  only  eight  months,  resigning  it  in 
February  1835,  on  account  of  delicate  health.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  change,  or  a  tendency  to  change,  in 
his  opinions.  From  this  time,  at  all  events,  there  was  a  gradual 
divergence  in  his  views  from  the  fixed  creed  of  the  Church  of  England, 
though  his  relations  to  many  of  its  most  excellent  members  continued 
to  be  as  intimate  aud  affectionate  as  ever.  It  was  in  1835  that  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Carlyle,  then  recently  setttled  in  London; 
aud  it  seems  evident  that  gradually  the  influence  of  Mr.  Carlyle 
modified  the  results  of  that  of  Coleridge.  "  Coleridge,"  says  Mr. 
Carlyle  himself,  in  bis  memoir  of  Sterling,  "was  now  dead,  not  long 
since  ;  nor  was  his  name  henceforth  much  heard  in  Sterling's  circle ; 
though,  on  occasion,  for  a  year  or  two  to  come,  he  would  still  assert 
his  transcendant  admiration,  especially  if  Maurice  were  by  to  help. 
But  he  was  getting  into  German,  into  various  inquiries  and  sources  of 
knowledge  new  to  him,  and  his  admirations  and  notions  on  many 
things  were  silently  and  rapidly  modifying  themselves."  Literature 
was  thenceforward  Sterling's  chief  occupation ;  though,  from  all  the 
accounts  that  remain  of  him,  what  he  accomplished  and  has  loft 
behind  him  in  literature  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  iufluence  he 
exerted  in  intellectual  society,  and  especially  in  that  of  London,  by 
his  frankness  and  powers  of  talk.  Very  few  men  had  so  many  friends 
or  was  so  loved  by  them.  It  was  unfortunate  for  them  and  him  that 
his  extremely  precarious  health  caused  him  every  now  and  then  to 
absent  himself  from  Loudon  and  seek  a  warmer  climate.  In  1836  he 
went  to  the  south  of  France ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  went  to 
Madeira.  While  at  Madeira  he  wrote  much,  and  sent  some  contri- 
butions, in  prose  and  verse,  to  'Blackwood's  Magazine.'  In  the  spring 
of  1838  he  returned  to  England,  and  for  a  time  he  resided  on  the 
southern  sea  coast,  making  frequent  visits  to  London.  He  began  to 
write  for  the  '  Westminster  Review,'  then  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill ;  he  was  also  busy  privately  with  various  composi- 
tions in  prose  and  verse.  It  was  at  this  time  too  that,  in  order  to 
secure  Sterling's  meeting  with  as  many  of  his  friends  as  possible  on 
his  flying  visits  to  London,  the  famous  so-called  "  Sterling  Club  "  was 
formed.  A  list  of  the  members  of  this  club  is  given  in  Mr.  Carlyle's 
'  Life  of  Sterling,'  at  page  208. 

Part  of  the  years  1838  and  1839  were  spent  by  Sterling  in  Italy; 
and  on  his  return  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Clifton.  It  was  while 
residing  here  that  he  published  under  the  general  title  of  '  Poems,  by 
Johu  Sterling  '  (Moxon,  1839),  a  collection  of  his  metrical  effusions  up 
to  that  time.  The  two  next  years  were  spent  in  migrations  from 
place  to  place,  including  a  second  visit  to  Madeira,  on  account  of 
health.  In  1841,  while  living  at  Falmouth,  he  published  'The  Elec- 
tion :  a  Poem,  in  Seven  Books ' — a  poem  of  English  life  and  society. 
He  was  then  engaged  on  what  he  intended  to  be  his  best  work — 
'  Strafford,  a  Tragedy,'  which  however  was  not  published  till  1843. 
This  year,  1843  (he  had  again  been  absent  in  Italy  in  the  interim), 
was  one  of  calamity  to  him  aud  his.  His  wife  died  in  April,  and  his 
own  always  feeble  health  was  rendered  more  precarious  than  ever  by 
the  accidental  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel.  Sterling  retired  to  Ventnor 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  June  1843,  where  his  last  labours  were  on  a  poem 
on  the  subject  of  'Cceur  de  Lion,'  still  unpublished.  Here  he  sank 
gradually,  and  on  the  18th  of  September  1844,  he  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight.  A  collection  of  his  'Essays  and  Tales'  from  the  '  Athe- 
naeum,' '  Blackwood,'  and  other  periodicals,  was  edited  in  two  volumes, 
with  a  memoir  prefixed,  by  Archdeacon  Hare,  in  1848  ;  the  well- 
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k  1 1  ..ii  'Life  of  Starling '  by  Mr.  Oarlylo,  representing  the  man  lofll  in 
Lis  ecclesiastical  than  in  his  general  human  relations,  appeared  in 
1851  ;  and  in  the  same  year  '  Twelvo  Letters  by  John  Sterling'  were 
edited  by  hiti  relative  Mr.  Coninghain  of  Brighton. 

STERNE,  LAURENCE,  waB  the  great-grandson  of  Dr.  Richard 
Sterne,  who  died  archbishop  of  York  in  1683.  liin  father,  Roger 
Sterne,  second  son  of  Simon  Sterne  of  Elvington  and  Halifax,  having 
lotered  the  army,  became  a  lieutenant  in  llandaside's  regiment,  and 
on  the  25th  of  September  1711,  O.S.,  married  in  Inlanders,  Agnes,  tho 
widow  of  Captain  Herbert,  and  stepdaughter  of  a  person  of  the  namo 
of  Nuttlo,  whom  Sterne  himself,  in  a  memoir  written  for  the  infor- 
mation of  his  daughter  a  short  time  before  his  death,  describes  as  "  a 
noted  sutler  in  Flanders  in  Queen  Anne's  wars."  His  mother's  own 
family  name  he  professes  to  have  forgotten.  Roger's  first  child,  born 
at  Lisle,  in  July  1712,  was  a  daughter,  Mary,  who  grew  up  to  bo  a 
very  beautiful  woman,  but  made  an  unfortunate  marriage,  and  died 
early  of  a  broken  heart.  Laureuce  was  brought  into  the  world  on  the 
2-i I  b  of  November  1713,  at  Clonmel  in  Ireland,  where  his  father  and 
mother  had  arrivtd  with  the  regiment  from  Dunkirk  only  a  few 
days  before.  "My  birthday,"  says  Sterne,  "  waa  ominous  to  my  poor 
father,  who  was,  the  day  after  our  arrival,  with  many  other  brave 
officers,  broke,  aud  sent  adrift  into  the  world,  with  a  wife  and  two 
children."  The  lieutenant  upon  this  betook  himself  with  his  wife  aud 
family  to  the  family  seat  at  Elvington,  near  York,  where  his  mother, 
who  had  inherited  the  property  from  her  father,  Sir  Roger  Jaques, 
resided,  her  husband  having  died  ten  years  beforo ;  here  they  all 
sojourned  for  about  ten  months,  after  which,  tho  regiment  being  re- 
established, they  set  out  to  join  it  at  Dublin,  whence  Lieutenant 
Sterne  being  within  a  mouth  ordered  to  Exeter,  his  wife  and  her  two 
infants  followed  him  thither.  They  remained  a  twelvemonth  in  Eng- 
land, and  then  the  lieutenant,  with  his  family  increased  by  another 
boy,  born  at  Plymouth,  was  forced  once  more  to  turn  his  face  to  Ire- 
land. This  must  have  been  about  the  end  of  tho  year  1715,  if  the 
chronology  of  the  account  is  to  be  depended  upon.  Having  got  to 
Dublin,  they  continued  there  till  the  year  1719,  which  however  would 
be  for  above  three  years,  instead  of  only  a  year  and  a  half,  as  Sterne 
seems  to  state.  In  that  year,  he  says,  "  all  unhinged  again."  The 
regiment  was  ordered  to  tho  Isle  of  Wight,  to  embark  for  Spain  on 
the  Vigo  expedition.  On  their  journey  thither  from  Bristol  the 
younger  boy  died,  but  his  place  was  supplied  by  a  girl  (who  died  how- 
ever in  childhood)  born  in  September  1719,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  the  lieutenant  left  his  wife  and  children  till  the  regiment  got 
back  to  Wicklow,  in  Ireland,  whither  he  then  sent  for  them.  They 
lived  a  year  in  the  barracks  at  Wicklow,  where  Mrs.  Sterne  gave  birth 
to  another  boy ;  and  then  they  spent  six  months  with  a  relation  of 
hers,  a  Mr.  Fetherston,  parson  of  a  place  called  Anuamoe  about  seven 
miles  from  Wicklow.  "It  was  in  this  parish,"  says  Sterne,  "during 
our  stay,  that  I  had  that  wonderful  escape,  iu  falling  through  a  mill- 
race  whilst  the  mill  was  going,  and  being  taken  up  unhurt ;  the  story 
is  incredible,  but  known  for  truth  in  all  that  part  of  Ireland,  where 
hundreds  of  the  common  people  flocked  to  see  me."  The  incident,  it 
seems,  is  still  traditionally  remembered  in  the  district.  After  this 
they  were  in  barracks  for  another  year  in  Dublin — the  year  1721 
— in  which,  Sterne  tells  us,  he  learned  to  write.  The  regiment  was 
next  ordered  to  Mullingar,  where  a  collateral  descendant  of  Arch- 
bishop Sterne  found  out  his  relations,  or  was  found  out  by  them,  and, 
taking  them  all  to  his  '  castle,'  entertained  them  kindly  for  a  year,  and 
then  sent  them  after  the  regiment  to  Carrickfergus.  On  the  journey 
thither,  which  took  six  or  seven  days,  and  is  described  as  most  rueful 
and  tedious,  or  shortly  after,  the  youngest  boy  died,  aud  also  another 
infant,  a  girl,  which  had  been  born  when  they  were  last  in  Dublin.  Iu 
the  autumn  of  this  year  (1723),  or  the  spring  of  the  next,  Laurence, 
now  ten  years  old,  was  sent  over  to  England,  and  put  to  school,  near 
Halifax,  "  with  an  able  master,''  says  he,  "  with  whom  I  stayed  some 
time,  till,  by  God's  care  of  me,  my  cousin  Sterne  of  Elvington  became  a 
father  to  me,  and  sent  me  to  the  university."  It  will  be  perceived 
from  this  detail,  that,  although  Sterne  was  of  English  descent  and 
parentage,  he  was  not  only  by  accident  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  spent 
in  that  country  a  considerable  part  of  his  early  boyhood.  No  doubt 
some  effect  was  produced  upon  his  opening  powers  of  thought  aud 
observation,  by  his  having  been  allowed  to  run  wild,  as  it  were,  in 
that  laud  of  wit  and  whim  from  his  seventh  to  his  tenth  year. 

His  father  next  followed  his  regiment  to  Londonderry,  where,  says 
the  autobiographical  sketch,  "  another  sister  was  brought  forth, 
Catherine,  still  living,  but  most  unhappily  estranged  from  me  by  my 
uncle's  wickedness  and  her  own  folly."  From  Londonderry  the  regi- 
ment was  sent  out  to  defend  Gibraltar  at  the  siege  (in  1727),  where 
Lieutenant  Sterne  was  run  through  the  body  by  a  brother  officer  iu  a 
duel,  and  only  recovered  with  much  difficulty,  aud  with  so  shattered  a 
constitution,  that  when,  shortly  after,  he  was  sent  out  to  Jamaica,  he 
speedily  fell  a  prey  to  the  country  fever,  dying  at  Port  Antonio,  in 
March  1731.  "My  father,"  says  Sterne,  "was  a  little  smart  man — 
active  to  the  last  degree  in  all  exercises — most  patient  of  fatigue  and 
disappointment?,  of  which  it  pleased  God  to  give  him  full  measure  ; 
he  was  in  his  temper  somewhat  rapid  and  hasty,  but  of  a  kiudly, 
sweet  disposition,  void  of  all  design,  and  so  innocent  in  his  own  inten- 
tions, that  he  suspected  no  one ;  so  that  you  might  have  cheated  him 
ten  timeB  in  a  day,  if  nine  had  not  been  sufficient  for  your  purpose." 
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Meanwhile  Sterne  remained  with  bin  rna»tcr  at  Halifax,  to  whom, 
from  an  auecdolo  which  In;  relates,  his  dawning  genius  seem*  to  have 
been  already  clearly  discernible,  till  he  was  sent  by  hi*  kiu»man  to 
the  Univoisity  of  Cambridge,  in  17:S3.  lie  was  admitted  of  Jesus 
College  on  the  6th  of  July  in  that  year ;  and  he  took  tbo  degree  of 
B.A.  iu  January  1736;  and  tliut  of  M.A.  ut  the  commencement  in 
1710.  On  leaving  the  university,  iu  what  year  has  not  b.  en  stated,  lie 
took  orders,  and  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Jaques  Sterne,  LL.D.,  a  younger 
brother  of  his  father's,  and  a  well  beneliced  clergyman,  b'  ing  a  pre- 
bendary of  Durham  aud  of  York,  and  rector  of  Rise  and  of  Horns-  a 
cum  Ri-ton,  procured  him  the  living  of  Sutton,  in  Yorkshire.  It  was 
in  the  city  of  York  that  ho  met  with  tho  lady  whom  he  married  iu 
1741,  after  having  courted  her,  as  ho  tells  uh,  for  two  years.  Her  name 
is  not  known  ;  all  that  appears  is  that  her  Christian  name  began  with 
L.,  being  probably  Lydia,  like  that  of  her  daughter.  She  brought 
hirn  some  fortune,  but  probably  of  no  great  amount.  Sterne's  uncle 
now  procured  him  a  prebend  in  York  cathedral;  "but  he  quarrelled 
with  me  aft.  rwards,"  tays  Sterne,  "  because  I  would  not  write 
paragraphs  iu  the  newspapers:  though  he  was  a  party  man,  I  was 
not,  and  dotested  such  dirty  work,  thinking  it  beneath  mo  :  from 
that  period  ho  became  my  bitterest  enemy."  Notwithstanding  all  this 
virtuous  indignation  however,  Sterne  appears  to  have  gone  on  doiug 
this  "  dirty  work  "  for  his  uncle  for  a  very  considerable  length  of  time 

— not  much  less  than  twenty  years.    In  a  letter  to  a  Mrs.  F  , 

written  in  November  1759,  on  the  eve  of  the  publication  of  the  first 
two  volumes  of  his  '  Tristram  Shandy,'  he  says,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry 
his  correspondent  had  made  as  to  the  reason  of  his  turning  author, 
"  Why  truly,  I  am  tired  of  employing  my  braius  for  other  people's 
advantage.  'Tis  a  foolish  sacrifice  1  have  made  for  some  years  to  an 
ungrateful  peivon.''  It  has  been  asserted  that  he  wrote,  or  conducted 
for  somo  time,  a  periodical  electioneering  paper  published  at  Yoik  in 
the  Whig  interest.  Soon  after  his  marriage,  a  friend  of  his  wife's 
presented  bim  with  the  living  of  Stillington,  also  in  Yorkshire ;  aud 
he  tells  us  he  remained  near  twenty  years  at  Sutton  doing  duty  at 
both  places,  which  seem  to  have  beeu  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  each 
other.  "  I  had  then,"  he  says,  "  very  good  health  :  books,  painting, 
fiddling,  and  shooting  were  my  amusements."  During  all  this  space, 
his  only  publications,  or  all  at  least  to  which  he  put  his  name,  were 
two  sermons  :  the  first,  entitled  '  The  Case  of  Elijah  and  the  Widow 
of  Zarephath  considered,'  in  1747;  the  second,  entitled  'The  Abuses 
of  Conscience,'  in  1750.  This  latter  is  the  same  which  he  afterwards 
introduced  in  the  second  volume  of  his  '  Tristram  Shaudy  '  as  a  Ser- 
mon of  Yorick's :  iu  the  preface  to  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  col- 
lected sermons,  which  appeared  the  following  year,  he  says,  "  I  suppose 
it  is  needless  to  inform  the  public  that  the  reason  of  piiuting  these 
sermons  arises  altogether  from  the  favourable  reception  which  the 
sermon  given  as  a  sample  of  them  iu  '  Tristram  Shaudy '  met  with 
from  the  world  : — that  seimon  was  punted  by  itself  some  years  aejo, 
but  could  find  neither  purchasers  nor  readers."  Both  sermons  were 
republished  in  the  collection. 

Tho  first  two  volumes  of  '  Tristram  Shandy 1  were  originally  pub- 
lished at  York,  towards  the  end  of  1759.  and  were  reprinted  at  Loudon 
early  iu  1760.  Although  anonymous,  the  work  seems  to  have  been 
known  to  be  Sterne's  from  the  first;  and  it  raised  him  at  once  from 
obscurity  to  universal  notoriety  and  high  literary  fame.  This  and 
his  subsequent  publications — two  volumes  of  Sermons  in  1760,  vols. 
3  and  4  of  '  Tristram  Shandy  '  in  1761,  vols.  5  and  6  in  1762,  vols.  7 
and  8  in  1765,  two  more  vols,  of  Sermons  in  1766,  the  9th  vol.  of 
'  Tristram  Shandy  '  in  1767,  and  the  'Sentimental  Journey'  in  176S — 
probably  also  brought  him  a  good  deal  of  money ;  and  his  circum- 
stances were  further  improved  by  his  being  presented  by  Lord 
Falconbridge,  in  1760,  with  the  curacy  of  Coxwold,  also  in  Yorkshire, 
which  he  calls  "a  sweet  retirement,  in  comparison  of  Sutton."  His 
celebrity  also,  it  is  to  be  feared,  introduced  the  \"orkshire  parson  to 
new  habits  of  life,  and  to  some  kinds  of  dissipation  not  quite  so 
innocent  as  "fiddling  and  shooting."  Iu  1760  he  took  a  house  at  York 
for  his  wife  and  his  only  child,  a  daughter ;  but  his  own  time  he  seems 
from  this  date  to  have  spent  mostly  either  iu  London  or  on  the 
Continent.  In  1762,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  he  went  to 
France,  whither  he  was  soon  after  followed  by  his  wife  and  daughter. 
Leaving  them  both  iu  that  country,  he  seems  to  have  in  the  first 
instance  returned  to  England,  whence,  in  1764,  he  proceeded  to  Italy, 
with  a  view  to  the  recoveiy  of  his  health,  now  greatly  impaired.  He 
returned  to  England  in  the  earlier  patt  of  1767,  and,  having  after 
some  time  persuaded  his  wife  to  come  over  to  him  with  their  daughter, 
he  remained  at  York  till  he  had  written  ail  that  we  have  of  his 
'Sentimental  Journey,'  the  first  part,  which  he  then  brought  up  with 
him  to  the  metropolis,  aud  published,  as  has  been  already  stated,  in 
the  begiuniug  of  the  following  year.  He  lived  merely  to  see  the  work 
brought  out;  having  died,  at  his  lodgings  in  Bond-street,  on  the  ISth 
of  March  1768  (not  the  13th  of  September,  as  is  stated  on  his  monu- 
ment erected  some  years  after  iu  the  burying-ground  of  St.  George's, 
Hanover-square,  where  he  was  interred).  He  had  saved  nothing,  if 
he  did  not  die  iu  debt ;  but  it  is  said  that,  soon  after,  his  wife  and 
daughter  being  at  York  during  the  races,  a  collection  which  amounted 
to  a  thousaud  pounds  was  made  for  them  by  some  gentlemen  there ; 
aud  they  also  received  a  liberal  subscription  for  three  more  volumes 
of  his  Sermons,  which  were  afterwards  published.    In  1775,  after  her. 
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mother's  death.  Sterne's  daughter,  who  calls  herself,  at  the  end  of  the 
dedication  to  Garriuk,  Lydia  Sterne  do  Medalle  (having  been  married 
to  a  person  of  the  latter  name),  published  three  small  volumes  of  his 
'Letters  to  his  Friends,'  along  with  the  short  autobiographical  memoir 
from  which  many  of  the  above  facts  have  been  taken.  Some  of  the 
letters  in  this  collection  are  of  a  very  extraordinary  character  to  have 
been  either  published  by  a  daughter,  or  left  for  publication,  as  we  are 
assured  they  were,  by  a  wife.  The  same  year  there  appeared,  under 
the  title  of  'Letters  to  Eliza,'  ten  letters  addressed  by  Sterne,  in 
March  and  April  1767,  to  an  East  Iudian  lady,  who  is  described  by 
the  editor  as  a  "Mrs.  Elizabeth  Draper,  wife  of  Daniel  Draper,  Esq., 
counsellor  at  Bombay,  and  at  present  chief  of  the  factory  at  Surat." 
Having  come  to  England  for  tiie recovery  of  her  health,  she  and  Sterne 
became  acquainted  and  were  greatly  taken  with  <  ach  other.  Sterne's 
letters  however  do  not  warrant  us  in  concluding  that  they  were 
attached  by  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  a  very  warm  friendship. 
The  lady  had  been  dead  some  years,  as  well  as  Sterne  himself,  when 
his  letters  to  her  were  published  ;  and  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  the 
editor  tells  us,  had  bet  n  attended  with  circumstances  which  were 
•'generally  said  to  have  reflected  no  credit  either  on  her  prudence  or 
discretion. '  But  whether  there  is  any  real  ground  for  this  slander 
we  greatly  doubt.  Mrs.  Draper  returned  to  her  husband  in  India 
after  her  correspondence  with  Sterne,  and,  then  making  a  second  visit 
to  England,  died  at  Bristol,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral,  where 
there  is  a  marble  monument  erected  to  her  memory.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  fragments,  the  only  other  remains  of  Sterne  that 
have  been  printed  consist  of  a  second  collection  of  letters,  in  one 
volume,  which  slso  appeared  in  1775  ;  with  the  addition  of  a  piece  of 
humorous  satire  entitl.  d  'The  History  of  a  Watchcoat,'  which  how- 
ever had  been  published  separately  about  seven  years  before. 

In  1793  Dr.  Ferriar,  of  Manchester,  published  an  Essay  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,'  afterward*  enlarged  and  published  separately  in  1798,  and 
again  in  lb02,  under  the  title  of  '  Illustrations  of  S'ernc,' with  the 
view  of  showing  that  many  passages  in  his  writings  were  suggested  by 
or  imitated  from  various  old  and  commonly  neglected  authors,  espe- 
cially Rabelais  and  Burton's  '  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.'  In  a  literal 
sense,  the  charge  is  sufficiently  established ;  there  are  some  passages 
in  Sterne  which  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  copied  from  Burton,  Babelais, 
and  others  ;  and  the  germs  of  a  good  many  of  his  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions may  be  found  in  their  pages.  Of  course  also  the  general  spirit 
of  his  wit  and  turn  of  writing  must  have  taken  something  from  the 
sources  with  which  he  is  thus  proved  to  have  been  familiar.  But 
however  these  detections  may  affect  Sterne's  reputation  for  honesty, 
the  question  of  the  originality  of  his  genius  is  not  touched  by  them. 
A  writer  of  original  genius,  under  the  pressure  of  haste  or  indolence, 
may,  if  not  a  scrupulous  man,  borrow  or  steal  occasionally,  as  well  as 
the  most  common  place  writer.  Sterne,  we  know,  was  the  reverse  of 
scrupulous ;  but  he  may  also  have  had  no  very  felonious  intention  in 
the  appropriations  that  are  laid  to  his  charge ;  it  will  be  admitted  that 
he  has  for  the  most  part  really  put  a  new  life  into  what  he  has  thus 
resuscitated ;  and  he  probably  thought  that  in  all  such  cases  he  gave 
more  than  he  took.  The  nature  of  his  writings,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
precluded  him  from  making  any  formal  acknowledgment  of  his  obliga- 
tions ;  he  could  not  finish  off  a  chapter  in  '  Tristram  Shandy  '  with  a 
list  of  references  such  as  might  be  appended  to  a  chapter  of  a  history 
or  an  article  in  a  dictionary.  Beyond  all  controversy,  he  is,  in  his 
conceptions  and  delineations  separately  considered,  as  well  as  in  his 
general  spirit  and  manner,  one  of  the  most  original  of  writers.  His 
humour  is  quite  as  much  sui  generis  as  that  of  either  Rabelais  or 
Cervantes  or  Swift.  Whatever  he  may  have  in  common  with  any  or 
all  of  these,  he  has  much  more  in  which  he  differs  from  them,  and  that 
is  wholly  his  own.  He  is,  of  all  English  humourists  at  least,  the 
airiest  and  most  buoyant.  And  it  is  wonderful  what  a  truth  and  real 
humanity  there  is  even  in  his  most  startling  and  eccentric  creations ; 
how  perfectly  unity  of  character  and  every  artistic  probability  is 
preserved  in  each  of  them ;  how  they  all  draw  our  sympathies  towards 
them  ;  how  they  live  like  actual  existences  in  our  memories  and  our 
hearts.  It  is  rather  a  simple  fact  than  an  opinion  that  the  first  class 
of  Sterne's  dramatis  personce,  his  Uncle  Tobys,  his  Corporal  Trims, 
his  Yoricks,  rank  in  that  department  of  our  literature  next  to  the 
Launces  and  Touchstones,  the  Malvolios  and  Justice  Shallows,  of 
Shakspere.  and  far  apart  from  all  else  of  the  same  kind  in  the  language. 
In  the  mere  art  of  writing  also,  his  execution,  amid  much  apparent 
extravagance,  is  singularly  careful  and  perfect;  it  will  be  found  that 
every  touch  has  been  well  considered,  has  its  proper  purpose  and 
meaning,  and  performs  its  part  in  producing  the  effect ;  but  the  art  of 
arts,  the  ars  celare  artem,  never  was  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  by 
any  writer  than  by  Sterne.  His  greatest  work,  out  of  all  comparison, 
is  undoubtedly  his  '  Tristram  Shandy ;'  although,  among  foreigners, 
the  '  Sentimental  Journey '  seems  to  stand  in  the  highest  estimation. 
But  that  will  hardly  be  the  judgment  of  any  Englishman, — though  it 
may  be  of  some  English  women. 

STERNHOLD,  THOMAS,  was  a  native  of  Hampshire.  The  date 
of  his  birth  is  not  known.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was 
gioom  of  the  robes  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  retained  the  same  office  under 
Edward  VI.,  in  whose  reign  he  died,  August  1549. 

St  rnhold'e  only  claim  to  distinction  is  that  he  was  the  principal 
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author  of  the  first  English  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  attached  to 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  He  had  undertaken  to  versify  the 
whole  of  the  Psalms,  but  completed  only  fifty-one  :  the  rest  were 
translated  by  John  Hopkins  and  others.  Sternhold's  version  was  not 
published  till  after  his  death — '  All  such  Psalm  of  David  as  Thomas 
Sti-rnholde  did  in  his  Lyfe  drawe  into  English  Metre,'  8vo,  London, 
1549.  He  was  also  the  author  of  'Certain  Chapters  of  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,  drawen  into  Metre,'  8vo,  London,  1549.  The  complete 
version  of  the  Psalms  by  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  was  not  published 
till  1562,  when  it  was  first  annexed  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
with  the  title  of  '  The  whole  Booke  of  Psalmes,  collected  into  English 
Metre,  by  T.  Sternhold,  J.  Hopkins,  and  others,  conferred  with  the 
Ebrue,  with  apt  Notes  to  sing  withal.'  The  printing  was  in  black 
letter,  and  the  music  consisted  of  the  melodies  only,  without  base  or 
other  part.  Many  of  the  best  melodies  were  adaptations  from  the 
German  and  French. 

The  Reformation  introduced  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms.  The 
Earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  beheaded  on  the  19th  of  January  1546-7, 
translated  some  of  the  Psalms  and  Ecclesiastes  into  verse,  which, 
together  with  a  few  poems,  were  printed  by  Dr.  Percy,  but  never  pub- 
lished, the  whole  impression  having  been  consumed  in  the  fire  which 
destroyed  the  printing-office  of  Mr.  Nichols  in  1808.  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  also  published  '  Certayne  Psalmes,  chosen  out  of  the  Psalmes  of 
Dauid,  commonly  called  vij.  Penytentiall  Psalmes,  drawn  into  Englishe 
Metre ;  whereunto  is  added  a  Prolog  of  the  Aucthore  before  euery 
Psalme,  very  pleasant  and  profettable  to  the  godly  Reader,'  8vo, 
London,  1549.  In  the  same  year  was  published  '  The  Psalter  of 
Dauid,  newly  translated  in  Engly.-he  Metre,  in  such  sort  that  it  may 
more  decently  and  with  more  delight  of  the  mynd  be  reade  and  songe 
of  al  men ;  whereunto  is  added  a  Note  of  four  parts,  wyth  other 
thynges,'  &c,  London,  1549.  "Then,"  as  Campbell,  in  his  '  Speci- 
mens of  English  Poetry '  (vol.  L,  '  Essay  on  English  Poetry  '),  observes, 
"  then  flourished  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  who,  with  the  best  intentions 
and  the  worst  taste,  degraded  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  Psalmody  by  flat 
and  homely  phraseology  ;  and  mistaking  vulgarity  for  simplicity, 
turned  into  bathos  what  they  found  sublime.  Such  was  the  love  of 
versifying  holy  writ  at  that  period,  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were 
rhymed  and  set  to  music  by  Christopher  Tye."  Tye's  book  is  entitled 
'The  Actesofthe  Apostles;  translated  into  Englyshe  Metre,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Kynge's  moste  excellent  Majestye,  by  Cristofer  Tye, 
Doctor  in  Musyke  and  one  of  the  Qentylmen  of  his  Grace's  most 
honourable.Chappell ;  wyth  Notes  to  eche  Chapter,  to  synge  and  also 
to  playe  upon  the  Lute,  very  necessary  for  studentes  after  theyr  studye 
to  fyle  theyr  wyttes,  and  also  for  all  Christians  that  cannot  synge  to 
read  the  good  and  godlie  storyes  of  the  Liues  of  Christ  hys  Apostles,' 
sm.  8vo,  Lond.,  1553.  See  further,  Warton's  'Hist,  of  English  Poetry,' 
vol.  iii.,  149-57,  &c,  ed.  1840. 

STESI'CHORUS,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  celebrated  lyric  poets 
of  aDcient  Greece.  The  few  and  fragmentary  accounts  which  we  have 
of  him,  are  not  only  in  direct  contradiction  to  one  another,  but  are 
manifestly  interwoven  with  various  mythical  elements.  All  accounts 
however  agree  that  he  was  a  native  of  Himera  in  Sicily,  and  son  of 
Euphemus.  (Plat.,  '  Pbeedr.,'  p.  244  ;  Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  MaravpSs.) 
Among  the  various  statements  of  the  date  of  his  birth,  the  most 
probable  is  that  it  was  about  B.C.  643.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty- 
three,  his  death  having  probably  taken  place  in  bo.  560.  In  his  later 
years  therefore  he  witnessed  the  tyranny  of  Phalaris,  against  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  cautioned  his  fellow-citizens  in  an  apologue  called 
the  'Horse  and  the  Stag.'  (Aristot.,  '  Rhet.,'  ii.  20;  Couod,  '  Narrat.,' 
42  ;  comp.  Horat.,  '  Epist.,'  i.  10,  34,  &c.)  The  population  of  Himera 
consisted  of  Zanclseans  and  Syracusans,  but  the  family  of  Stesichorus 
had  come  to  the  colony  from  Metaurus.  He  is  said  to  have  been  blind 
for  some  time,  aud,  according  to  the  story,  this  punishment  was 
inflicted  on  him  for  haviug  offended  by  bis  poems  the  shade  of  Helen. 
His  original  name  was,  according  to  Suidas  (s.  v.  'Srricrixopos),  Tisias, 
and  he  assumed  the  name  of  Stesichorus  as  indicating  the  art  to  which 
he  mainly  devoted  his  life,  that  is,  the  art  of  training  and  directing 
the  solemn  choruses  at  the  religious  festivals.  This  art  appears  to 
have  been  hereditary  in  his  family,  which  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that,  according  to  some  writers,  he  was  descended  from  Hesiod, 
and  that  after  bis  death  there  occur  two  Himerseans  of  the  same  name, 
who  were  likewise  distinguished  in  this  art.  (Marm.  Par.,  '  Ep.,'  50 
and  73.)  But  Stesichorus  Tisias  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  family. 
It  was  he  who  gave  to  the  choral  songs  the  artistic  form  which  was 
subsequently  brought  to  perfection  by  Pindar.  Before  his  time  a 
chorus  simply  consisted  of  strophes  and  antistrophes.  Stesichorus 
added  the  epode,  during  the  recitation  of  which  the  choruses  stood 
still.  The  movements  and  arrangement  of  the  chorus-dancers  were 
likewise  settled  by  him  in  a  manner  which  was  afterwards  observed 
by  other  teachers  of  the  chorus  and  poets,  and  lastly,  he  introduced  a 
greater  variety  of  characteristic  metres  than  had  been  hitherto  used 
in  the  composition  of  choruses,  aud  had  them  accompanied  by  the 
cithara.  In  short,  Stesichorus  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the 
creator  of  the  perfect  form  of  this  species  of  poetry,  although  his 
choruses  were  much  more  simple  than  those  of  later  times,  aud  bore 
greater  resemblance  to  epic  poetry.  The  dialect  which  he  used  was 
that  of  the  Epos,  interspersed  with  Dorisms.  The  subjects  of  his 
poetry  were  all  taken  from  the  mythical  and  heroic  ages  of  Greeoe,  ai 
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Quinctilian  (x.  i.  62)  states,  and  ns  ii  clcur  from  the  titles  ami  frag- 
ments still  extant.  Some  of  theHO  epico-lyricul  choruses  were  very 
long  :  thus  the  '  Oresteia'  is  laid  to  have  consisted  of  two  book",  and 
the  series  of  scenes  representing  the  taking  of  Troy,  on  the  so  culled 
Iliac  Table,  was  taken  from  this  poem.  The  greater  part  of  these 
choruses  must  have  consisted  of  epic  narrative ;  but  owing  to  the 
solemn  character  of  choral  pootry  in  general,  the  tone  of  the  narrative 
is  more  exalted  than  in  an  ordinary  epic  poem.  Quinctilian  nays  that 
he  represented  his  heroes  with  their  appropriate  dignity,  and  that  he 
might  have  rivalled  Homer  himself  if  he  had  kept  within  bounds,  and 
not  indulged  in  an  exuberance  of  words,  and  not  given  tho  reins  too 
much  to  his  imagination.  This  censure  is  perfectly  justified  by  the 
extant  fragments. 

Besides  his  choruses  Stesichorus  composed  psoans  and  hymns  which 
were  of  a  more  purely  lyrical  character.  He  is  also  the  first  Greek 
poet  who  wrote  erotic  poems  containing  celebrated  love  stories.  The 
bucolic  poetry  of  Sicily  was  likewise  indebted  to  him,  as  he  raised  it 
from  a  rude  and  unpolished  stato  to  classical  perfection. 

Stesichorus,  whom  the  ancients  always  mention  with  high  admira- 
tion, is  as  a  lyric  poet  totally  different  from  what  we  usually  understand 
by  this  term,  for  his  works  did  not  contain  any  effusions  of  his  own 
feelings  and  thoughts,  nor  did  they  even,  as  it  would  appear,  bear  any 
relation  to  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which  he  lived  ;  the  subjects 
were  stories  belonging  to  past  ages,  and  taken  either  from  the  early 
traditions  of  Greece,  or  from  the  legends  current  among  the  Sicilian 
peasautry. 

After  his  death  the  Himerrcans  erected  a  statue,  which  represented 
him  as  a  man  weighed  down  by  old  age,  with  a  book  in  his  hand. 
(Cic,  '  c.  Verr.,'  ii.  35.)  Catana  disputed  with  Himera  tho  honour  of 
possessing  the  tomb  of  Stesichorus,  and  magnificent  monuments  in 
honour  of  him  were  erected  in  both  places. 

The  fragments  of  Stesichorus  have  been  collected  by  J.  A.  Suchfort, 
4to,  Gbttingen,  1771,  and  by  Blomfield,  in  the  'Mus.  Crit.,'  No.  6. 
The  best  collection  however  is  that  by  Kleiue,  which  was  published 
in  8vo,  Berlin,  1828,  under  the  title,  'Stesichori  Himerensis  Frag- 
menta  collegit,  Dissertationem  de  Vita  et  Poesi  Austoris  prromisit,  C. 
Fr.  Kleiue.'  The  yare  also  contained  in  Gaisford's  '  Poet.  Grsec.  Minor.' 

(Midler,  Hist,  of  the  Lit.  of  Ant.  Gr.,i.,  p.  197-203;  Bode,  Gcsch. 
der  Lyrischen  Dichtkunst  dcr  Hdlenen,  ii.,  p.  40-85.) 

STEUART,  SIR  JAMES,  born  at  Edinburgh,  October  21,  1712, 
was  tho  only  son  of  Sir  James  Steuart,  solicitor-general  for  Scotland, 
under  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.  After  being  admitted  at  the  Scotch 
bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  proceeded  to  the  Continent,  where  he 
spent  several  years,  and  at  Rome  was  introduced  to  the  young  Pre- 
tender. He  was  unfortunately  called  to  Edinburgh  by  the  illness  of 
his  wife  at  the  period  of  the  rebellion  of  1745,  where  his  intercourse 
with  Charles  Edward  was  resumed,  though  he  took  no  part  in  pro- 
moting his  designs.  After  the  battle  of  Culloden  he  found  it  prudent 
to  retire  to  the  Continent,  where  he  remained  for  the  next  seventeen 
years.  In  1763  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  native  country  on 
the  understanding  that  he  would  not  be  molested  so  long  as  he 
remained  quiet,  but  it  was  not  until  1771  that  he  received  a  free 
pardon.  Having  settled  at  Coltness,  the  seat  of  his  family,  in  the 
county  of  Lanark,  he  finished  the  most  important  of  his  works,  on 
which  he  had  been  engaged  during  his  long  exile.  It  was  purchased 
by  Andrew  Miller,  the  bookseller,  for  500Z.,  and  appeared  in  London, 
in  1767,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  entitled  'An  Inquiry  into  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy.'  As  the  British  law  of  copyright  did  not 
extend  to  Ireland,  an  edition  in  three  volumes  octavo  was  published  in 
Dublin  in  1770,  which  is  said  to  have  been  circulated  rather  extensively 
in  the  British  colonies;  and  in  1770  a  second  edition  of  the  work  was 
called  for  iu  England.  He  wrote  also  on  the  coinage  of  Bengal ;  on  a 
plan  of  uniform  weights  and  measures ;  and  while  on  the  Continent 
published  in  French,  a  '  Vindication  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Chronology ; ' 
and  he  was  also  the  author  of  several  metaphysical  disquisitions,  the 
two  principal  ones  beiug  on  Beattie's  'Essay  on  Truth,'  and  Mirabaud's 
'System  of  Nature.'  He  died  in  November  1780,  aged  sixty-seven. 
His  only  son,  General  Sir  James  Steuart,  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  1805  he  published  a  complete 
edition  of  his  father's  works,  in  six  volumes  octavo. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Adam  Smith,  whose  work  on  the  same  subject 
appeared  nine  years  after  Steuart' s,  has  not  once  referred  to  his  pre- 
decessor. He  is  stated  to  have  said  that  he  understood  Sir  James's 
system  better  from  his  conversation  than  his  volumes  ('  Life  of  Sir  J. 
Steuart ') ;  and  Mr.  M'Culloch  remarks,  that  his  statements  and  reason- 
ings are  "  singularly  perplexing,  tedious,  and  inconclusive,"  though  he 
adds  that  his  work  "  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  enlarged  and  ingenious 
views."  The  first  book  treats  of  population  and  agriculture;  the 
second,  of  trade  and  industry ;  the  third,  of  money  and  coin  ;  the 
fourth,  of  credit  and  debts,  and  incidentally  of  interest  and  banks; 
and  the  fifth  book  relates  to  taxes.  At  the  end  of  each  book  there  is 
a  useful  resume"  of  the  argument  The  first  book  has  the  merit  of 
placing  the  theory  of  population  in  nearly  the  same  light  as  that  in 
which  it  is  now  generally  viewed.  The  author's  want  of  confidence 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  commercial  principle  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  views  of  Adam  Smith.  He  proposed  that  granaries  should  be 
established  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  stores  of  corn  in  cheap  years 
aud  selling  them  in  dear  years.    But  the  work  is  now  entirely  super- 
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seded,  and  is  interesting  chicfiy  in  connection  with  tho  history  of 
political  economy. 

STEVENS,  GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  was  born  in  London,  and 
brought  up  to  a  trade,  which  he  deserted  at  nn  early  age  for  the  pro- 
fession of  a  strolling  player,  iu  which  ho  continued  several  yearn, 
chiefly  in  the  Lincoln  company.  In  1761  he  had  an  attack  of  illness, 
and  published  a  poem  entitled  '  Religion,  or  the  Libertine  Repentant.' 
In  1752  the  Libertine  had  censed  to  be  repentant,  and  obtained  an 
engagement  at  one  of  the  Dublin  theatres,  where  ho  produced  a 
burlesque  tragedy,  called  'Distrain  upon  Distro«s.'  In  1753  he  was 
engaged  for  Covcnt  Garden  Theatre,  and  camo  to  London.  Stevens 
was  not  a  good  actor,  but  he  wrote  songs  which  he  mug  at  convivial 
societies,  where  he  and  his  songs  were  much  admired.  He  led  a  life 
of  di-sipation,  was  generally  necessitous,  and  always  extravagant.  In 
1760  ho  published  a  novel,  '  The  History  of  Tom  Fool,'  3  vols.  12mo. 

Tho  first  sketch  of  the  work  by  which  Stevens  is  chi'  fly  known,  the 
'Lecture  on  Heads,'  was  intended  for  Shuter  the  actor,  to  be  us'-d  at 
his  benefit ;  but  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  it.  Stevens  then  enlarged 
the  plan  and  improved  the  details,  aud  having  furnished  himflelf  with 
the  necessary  apparatus  of  heads,  Ac,  in  1763,  or  thereabouts,  he 
began  to  perform  it  in  the  principal  towns  of  England  and  Scotland 
with  great  success  and  a  large  profit.  He  afterwards  went  to  North 
America,  whero  he  was  not  less  successful  than  he  had  been  in 
England.  After  a  stay  of  about  two  years  ho  returned,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Ireland.  In  a  few  years  he  realised  about  10,000/.  In 
1766  he  produced  a  '  Supplement ;  being  a  New  Lecture  upon  Heads.' 
It  was  only  performed  six  nights.  Iu  1770  he  brought  out  a  burletta, 
'  The  Court  of  Alexander,'  which  was  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Fisher,  but 
added  nothing  to  the  fame  of  either  author  or  composer.  In  1772  he 
published  his  '  Songs,  Comic  and  Satirical,' 12mo,  Oxford.  In  1773 
he  exhibited  '  A  Trip  to  Portsmouth.'  After  giving  his  '  Lecture  '  a 
few  times  more,  ho  sold  it  to  Lee  Lewis,  who,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Pilon,  made  some  improvements,  and  continued  to  perform  it  with 
tolerable  success  for  some  years.  Meanwhile  Stevens's  faculties  began 
to  fail,  and  he  sank  into  a  state  of  fatuity,  in  which  he  continued 
several  years,  till  his  death,  which  took  place  September  6,  1784,  at 
Biggleswade,  in  Bedfordshire,  or,  according  to  the  '  Biographia  Dra- 
matica,'  at  Baldock,  in  Hertfordshire.  After  Stevens's  death  was 
published,  in  1788,  'The  Adventures  of  a  Speculist;  compiled  from 
the  Papers  of  G.  A.  Stevens :  with  his  Life,  a  Preface,  and  Notes,  by 
the  Editor.' 

Stevens's  'Lecture  on  Heads'  has  a  thin  sprinkling  of  wit,  many 
bad  puns,  much  caricature,  and  a  good  deal  of  satire  more  extra- 
vagant than  forcible ;  but  the  absurdities  of  dress,  manners,  modes  of 
speaking,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  day,  were  exhibited  with  so 
much  liveliness,  if  not  truth,  as  to  render  the  performance  exceedingly 
attractive.  One  of  the  best  bits  is  perhaps  the  report  of  the  trial, 
'Bullumwsus  Boatum.'  'Daniel  versus  Dishclout'  is  not  so  good. 
Stevens's  'Songs,  Comic  and  Satirical,'  amount  to  more  than  a 
hundred.  They  were  considered  classical  by  the  choice  spirits  of  that 
time,  being  filled  with  heathen  deities,  Venus,  Cupid,  Mars,  Bacchus, 
and  so  forth,  together  with  personifications  of  the  virtues  and  vices. 
They  are  chiefly  bacchanalian  and  amatory,  several  are  satirical,  a  few 
licentious,  but  not  one  '  comic'  Only  one  has  retained  its  popularity, 
'  The  Storm,'  which  is  indeed  the  only  one  which  deserves  to  be 
popular.  It  appears  in  Stevens's  Songs  as  '  The  Marine  Medley,'  but 
it  has  since  been  considerably  altered.  (Life,  attached  to  Stevens's 
Works;  Baker,  Biographia  Dramatica.) 

STEVENS,  RICHARD  JAMES  SAMUEL,  a  composer  of  numerous 
glees,  many  of  which  display  the  most  brilliant  traits  of  genius,  was 
born  in  London,  about  the  year  1755,  and  educated  iu  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  under  Richard  Savage,  almoner  and  master  of  the  choristers. 
His  first  appointment  was  as  organist  to  the  Temple  Church.  In 
1795  he  succeeded  Mr.  Jones  in  the  office  of  organist  of  the  Charter- 
house; and  in  1S01,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Aylward,  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  music  to  Gresham  College.  In  17S2  he  gained  the  prize- 
medal  from  the  Catch  Club  for  a  serious  glee,  and  another  in  17S6  for 
a  cheerful  glee.  These,  with  many  more  compositions  of  the  same 
class,  particularly  his  five-voiced  glee,  from  Ossian,  'Some  of  my 
heroes  are  low,'  in  which  the  poetry  and  science  of  music  are  equally 
blended,  speedily  and  deservedly  obtained  the  stamp  of  public  appro- 
bation, which  they  will  never  lose  so  long  as  vocal  harmony  shall  be 
admired.  Mr.  Stevens  published  three  sets  of  glees  and  some  songs, 
aud  edited  a  useful  collection  of  anthems,  &.C,  iu  three  folio  volumes. 
He  died  in  1837,  leaving  one  sou. 

STEVENSON,  ROBERT,  the  celebrated  engineer  of  the  Bell  Rock 
Lighthouse,  was  born  at  Glasgow  on  June  S,  1772.  His  education 
was  conducted  under  the  care  of  his  mother  (his  father  haviug  died 
when  he  was  young),  and  when  completed  he  was  placed  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Smith,  of  Ediuburgh,  who  had  projected  the  mode  of  improv- 
ing the  illuminatir>n  of  lighthouses  by  the  substitution  of  oil  lamps 
with  parabolic  mirrors  for  the  open  coal  fires.  When  that  gentleman 
was  appointed  engineer  to  the  Northern  Lighthouse  Commissioners, 
Stevenson  became  his  assistant;  and  when  only  nineteen  had  the  super- 
intendence of  the  construction  of  the  lighthouse  on  the  island  of  Little 
Cumbray,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  between  the  southern  point  of  the  isle 
of  Bute  and  Kilbride  on  the  coast  of  Ayr.  In  1797,  having  a  short 
time  previously  succeeded  Mr.  Smith  as  engineer  to  the  Northern 
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Lighthouse  Commissioners,  he  made  his  first  tour  of  inspection,  and 
afterwards  introduced  a  still  greater  improvement  on  the  illumination 
of  lighthouses  by  means  of  the  catoptric  principle,  and  by  adopting 
various  means  to  distinguish  one  lighthouse  from  another.  In  1807,  an 
Act  having  been  obtained  in  1806,  he  commenced,  under  Kennie,  the  con- 
struction of  the  Bell  Hock  Lighthouse,  on  a  rock  in  the  North  Sea,  a  few 
miles  off  Arbroath  in  Forfarshire,  on  which  the  light  was  exhibited  for 
the  first  time  on  Feb.  ],  1811.  The  rock  being  extremely  small,  and 
almost  entirely  covered,  even  at  low-water,  except  in  spring  tides, 
offered  great  obstacles  to  the  construction,  but  they  were  successfully 
overcome,  and  an  account  of  the  details  of  the  erection  and  structure, 
illustrated  with  plates,  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1824.  A  con- 
troversy has  arisen  as  to  the  origiuality  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  plans,  into 
■which  we  canuot  enter,  but  it  is  certain  that  much  of  the  merit  arises 
from  the  mechanical  means  adopted  to  secure  a  firm  and  enduring 
foundation,  and  this  was  undoubtedly  done  by  Mr.  Stevenson.  In 
1814,  on  another  tour  of  inspection,  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  companion 
of  the  engineer  and  commissioners  in  the  voyage,  which  afforded  many 
materials  for  descriptions  in  Scott's  poem  of  '  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,' 
and  in  the  novel  of  '  The  Pirate.'  Mr.  Stevenson  hold  the  situation  of 
engineer  till  1842,  during  which  time  he  erected  no  fewer  than  23  light- 
houses. He  was  also  employed  in  numerous  engineering  works  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  chiefly  in  Scotland,  in  con- 
liection  with  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbours,  and  the  erection 
of  piers  and  bridges,  into  which  latter  class  of  works  he  introduced 
some  new  principles  of  construction.  He  likewise  surveyed  a  line  of 
railway  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  which,  though  not  adopted, 
was  admitted  to  be  extremely  clever.  He  was  employed  to  report  on 
other  lines  of  railway,  and  he  suggested  the  use  of  malleable  iron  rails 
instead  of  the  cast-iron  rails  and  translates  previously  in  use.  In 
1828  he  became  a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and 
while  he  lived  was  looked  upon  as  an  authority  of  great  weight  on  all 
questions  connected  with  the  improvements  of  ports,  harbours,  and 
rivers.  He  died  on  July  12,  1850,  when  the  Commissioners  of  Northern 
Lighthouses  passed  a  resolution  acknowledging  his  great  services  and 
merits.  He  left  sons,  whom  he  had  brought  up  to  his  own  profession, 
who  worthily  sustain  the  reputation  of  their  father. 

STEVIN,  SIMON,  a  celebrated  Flemish  mathematician,  was  born 
about  the  middle  of  the  10th  century,  at  Bruges  :  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained tbat  he  went  to  reside  in  Holland,  where  he  obtained  the  title 
of  mathematician  to  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  and  that  he  was  made 
civil-engineer  to  the  States,  the  charge  of  constructing  and  repairing 
the  dykes  being  confided  to  him.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  other 
particulars  concerning  his  life  have  been  preserved.  He  appears  to 
have  died  at  La  Haye  in  1620. 

He  wrote  a  treatise  on  arithmetic,  which  was  printed  at  Antwerp 
in  1585;  and  in  the  same  year  ho  published  a  collection  of  geometrical 
problems  in  five  books.  He  appears  to  have  studied  algebra  with 
great  attention,  and  to  have  made  in  that  branch  of  science  several 
improvements.  The  principal  of  these  consist  in  the  employment  of 
fractional  indices,  as  exponents  of  the  roots  of  quantities  (the  use  of 
integers  as  the  exponent  of  powers  had  previously  been  introduced  by 
Stiff  1  [Stifel,  Michael]),  and  in  a  general  but  laborious  method  of 
approximating  in  numbers  to  the  root  of  any  equation.  He  repre- 
sented the  unknown  quantity  by  a  small  circle ;  and  a  number,  either 
integral  or  fractional,  contained  within  the  circle,  indicated  a  power  or 
root  of  that  quantity. 

In  1586  Stevin  published  in  quarto,  and  in  the  Dutch  language,  his 
tract  on  statics  and  hydrostatics,  in  the  preface  of  which  he  endeavours 
to  prove  that  the  Dutch  language  is  more  ancient  than  any  other  ;  and 
in  the  same  year  he  published,  also  in  Dutch,  his  'New  System  of 
Fortification.'  In  1589  he  brought  out  a  tract  entitled  'De  Motu 
Coeli ;'  and  ten  years  afterwards,  in  Dutch,  a  treatise  on  navigation  : 
the  latter  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Qrotius,  and  published  at 
Leyden  in  1624. 

In  1605  W.  Snell  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  in  two  volumes, 
folio,  the  greater  part  of  the  works  of  Stevin,  but  he  did  not  live  to 
complete  the  undertaking.  In  1634  however  Albert  Girard  published, 
at  Leyden,  the  whole  of  the  works  in  French:  this  edition  contains 
the  treatise  on  arithmetic  ;  the  six  books  of  the  algebra  of  Diophantus 
(the  first  four  books  were  translated  from  the  Greek  by  Stevin,  and 
the  others  by  Girard),  and  an  explanation  of  the  tenth  book  of  Euclid ; 
tracts  on  cosmography,  geography,  and  astronomy,  the  practice  of 
geometry,  statics,  optics,  castrametation,  a  new  system  of  fortification, 
and  a  method  of  fortifying  places  in  which  manoeuvres  of  water,  by 
means  of  sluices,  were  to  contribute  to  the  defence. 

The  work  on  statics  contains  a  simplification  of  the  demonstration 
of  Archimedes  relating  to  the  fundamental  property  of  the  lever. 
Stevin  represented  the  two  weights  at  the  extremities  of  the  lever  by 
parallelopipeds  suspended  horizontally  by  strings  applied  at  their 
middle  points  :  the  breadths  and  depths  of  these  parallelopipeds  were 
equal,  but  the  length  of  each  was  double  the  distance  from  the  fulcrum 
of  the  lever  to  the  point  from  which  the  other  was  suspended.  When 
the  parallelopipeds  were  placed  end  to  end,  the  middle  of  the  whole 
was  vertically  under  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever,  and  therefore  the  latter 
was  necessarily  in  equilibrio,  while  the  weights  of  the  separate 
parallelopipeds  were  inversely  proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the  arms 
from  whose  extremities  they  were  suspended. 


In  order  to  exhibit  the  conditions  under  which  a  body  is  in  equi- 
librio on  an  inclined  plane,  Stevin  supposes  a  triangular  prism  to  bo 
placed  with  one  side  parallel  to  the  horizon,  so  that  the  other  sides 
may  form  a  double  inclined  plane ;  and  he  imagines  a  string,  on  which 
arc  placed  a  number  of  equal  weights,  at  equal  distances  from  one 
another,  to  be  laid  on  those  sides  across  the  upper  edge  of  the  prism: 
each  part  of  the  string  of  weights  extends  from  the  edge  to  the  base 
of  the  prism ;  or  the  two  extremities  of  the  string  arc  at  equal  distances 
below  that  base.  He  concludes  that  the  string  so  placed  would  be  at 
rest  on  the  two  planes,  because  if  it  were  to  begin  to  move  (the  string 
of  weights  being  of  infinite  length)  it  would  move  for  ever,  which  he 
supposed  to  be  absurd,  so  that  the  tendency  of  the  weights  to  descend 
on  one  6ide  must  exactly  counterbalance  the  like  tendency  of  those 
on  the  other  side;  and  evidently  the  sum  of  the  weights  lying  on  one 
plane  is  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  lying  on  the  other,  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  lengths  of  those  planes  respectively,  the  lengths 
being  measured  in  directions  perpendicular  to  the  edge  of  the  prism. 
Hence  he  infers  that  the  same  power  is  required  to  support  different 
bodies  on  single  inclined  planes  of  equal  heights,  when  the  weights  of 
the  bodies  are  proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the  planes.  If  one  side 
of  the  prism  is  in  a  vertical  position,  the  tendency  to  descend  is  evi- 
dently equal  to  the  weight ;  and  hence,  on  every  inclined  plane,  the 
sustaining  power,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  plane,  is  to  the  weight 
of  a  body,  as  the  height  of  the  plane  is  to  its  length. 

From  this  theory,  also,  Stevin  discovered  that  an  equilibrium 
between  three  forces  acting  at  one  point  in  a  body,  takes  place  when 
the  forces  are  parallel  and  proportional  to  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle. 
His  demonstration  however  extends  only  to  the  case  in  which  the 
directions  of  two  of  the  forces  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another;  for 
he  states  that  when  a  body  is  supported  on  an  inclined  plane,  and 
retained  by  a  force  acting  parallel  to  the  plane,  it  is  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  if  it  were  suspended  by  two  strings,  one  perpendicular 
and  the  other  parallel  to  the  plane;  and  he  concludes  that  the  ratio 
of  the  weight  of  the  body,  to  a  force  parallel  to  the  plane,  is  as  the 
hypotenuse  to  the  base  of  a  right-aDgled  triangle  formed  by  three 
lines,  one  in  a  vertical  direction,  another  perpendicular  to  the  plane, 
and  the  base  or  third  side  being  in  a  horizontal  position. 

Stevin  is  said  to  have  contrived  a  car  which  moved  by  means  of 
sails,  on  the  flats  of  Holland,  with  more  rapidity  than  any  carriage 
drawn  by  horses. 

STEWART,  MATTHEW,  D.D.,  a  mathematician  of  North  Britain, 
who  attained  great  distinction  by  his  researches  in  the  higher  branches 
of  science,  and  the  success  with  which  he  cultivated  the  ancient  geo- 
metry. He  was  born  at  Rothsay,  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  in  1717  ;  and 
having  received  the  best  education  which  a  grammar  school  afforded, 
he  prosecuted  his  studies  in  philosophy  and  theology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  into  which  he  was  admitted  in  1734.  Dr.  Simson, 
who  then  occupied  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  that  university,  is  said 
to  have  early  discerned  the  predilection  of  Stewart  for  mathematical 
researches;  and  his  lectures  appear  to  have  given  his  pupil  that 
decided  preference  for  the  ancient  over  .the  modern  analysis,  which  he 
retained  to  his  death. 

On  going  to  reside  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Stewart  attended  the  lectures 
of  Maclaurin,  till,  having  adopted  the  church  as  a  profession,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  living  of  Roseneath,  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  Iu 
1747  however,  on  the  death  of  that  mathematician,  he  was  elected  to 
succeed  him ;  and  he  held  the  post  of  mathematical  professor  iu  the 
University  till  1772,  when  his  health  began  to  decline-.  His  son,  the 
late  Dugald  Stewart,  from  that  time  began  to  assist  him  by  occasionally 
delivering  lectures ;  and  three  years  afterwards  the  young  mathema- 
tician and  philosopher  was  appointed  joint  professor  with  his  father. 
In  1775  he  retired  to  an  estate  in  Ayrshire,  where  he  spent  nearly 
all  the  rest  of  his  life  in  cultivating  science  as  an  amusement.  U  u 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1764  ;  and  he  died  on  the 
23rd  of  January,  1785. 

The  first  efforts  of  Dr.  Stewart  in  science  were  to  extend  the  subject 
of  what  is  called  the  'locus  ad  quatuor  rectas'  to  the  powers  of  any 
number  of  perpendiculars  drawn  to  an  equal  number  of  lines.  While 
engaged  in  this  pursuit,  after  his  removal  to  Roseneath,  he  discovered 
most  of  those  propositions  which,  in  1746,  he  published  under  the 
title  of  '  Geometrical  Theorems.'  These,  which  are  mostly  porisms, 
are  sixty-nine  in  number,  but  five  only  of  them  are  accompanied  by 
demonstrations.  Dr.  Stewart  is  said  to  have  suppressed,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  the  proofs  of  the  others ;  but  several  of  the  theorems 
were  afterwards  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Small,  and  Mr.  Lowry  has  given, 
in  Leybourne's  '  Mathematical  Repository,'  demonstrations  of  all 
those  which  admit  of  investigation  by  the  processes  of  the  ancient 
geometry. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Essays  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Edinburgh,'  there  is  a  paper  by  Stewart  containing  some  propositions 
founded  on  a  theorem  in  the  fourth  book  of  Pappus ;  and,  in  tho 
second  volume  of  the  same  work,  he  gave  a  solution  of  'Kepler'a 
problem,'  in  accordance  with  the  methods  of  the  ancients.  This  he 
accomplished  by  the  application  of  a  property  of  curves,  from  which 
the  approximations  may  be  carried  to  any  degree  of  accuracy  in  & 
series  of  rapidly  converging  results.  In  1761  he  published  his  'Four 
Tracts,  Physical  and  Mathematical,'  in  which  there  is  an  attempt  to 
investigate  the  higher  parts  of  mixed  mathematics  in  a  manner  con- 
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formable  to  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  geometry.  The  first  tract  contains 
the  theory  of  centripetal  forces  iu  a  series  of  propositions,  which, 
admitting  the  quadrature  of  curves,  are  rigorous;  and  in  tho  remainder 
of  tho  work  Dr.  Stewart  considers  tho  intricate  subject  of  tho  pertur- 
bations. His  design  was  to  carry  on  tho  approximations  for  deter- 
mining the  elemenls  of  the  orbits  according  to  the  method  in  which 
Newton,  Machin,  Walmsley,  and  other  eminent  mathematicians  had 
hegun  tho  investigations;  but  the  work  stops  far  short  of  the  ouds 
now  proposed  in  the  researches  of  physical  astronomy. 

In  the  following  year  he  published  a  series  of  geometrical  pro- 
positions, which  are  investigated  analytically,  and  afterwards  demon- 
strated by  synthetical  processes :  they  are  entitled,  '  Propositiones 
Moro  Vetorum  domoustratoo,'  and  this  designation  is  said  to  have 
been  given  to  them  by  Dr.  Simson.  His  last  work  was  an  '  Essay  on 
the  Sun's  Distance ; '  and  this  problom  he  endeavoured  to  treat  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  the  ancients,  but  tho  subject  is  too  intricate  to 
admit  of  their  analysis  being  applied  to  it,  though  the  work  exhibits  all 
the  ingenuity  which  might  be  expected  from  the  learned  author. 
Making  use  of  the  movement  of  the  moon's  apsides  as  an  effect  of 
solar  perturbation,  he  determined  the  parallax  of  the  sun  to  be  G'9", 
and  it  is  now  known  to  be  about  8".  Being  obliged,  iu  order  to 
diminish  the  complexity  of  the  investigatiou,  to  reject  quantities 
which  were  supposed  to  have  but  small  influence  on  the  result,  con- 
siderable errors  exist  iu  the  steps;  and,  except  that  compensations 
occurred,  the  parallax  might  have  appearod  to  be  three  times  as  great 
as  it  is  in  reality.  The  '  Essay '  was  much  auimadverted  on  by 
Dawson  and  Landen  during  the  life  of  the  writer;  aud  since  the  true 
parallax  of  the  sun  has  been  ascertained  from  the  transit  of  Venus,  in 
1769,  it  is  admitted  that  no  reliance  oan  be  placed  on  the  determina- 
tion of  Buch  an  element  by  inductions  drawn  from  the  effects  of  the 
mutual  attractions  exercised  by  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system. 

STEWART,  DUGALD,  the  son  of  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart,  the  subject 
of  the  preceding  article,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  22nd  of 
November  1753.  He- was  educated  at  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  progress  he  made  iu  classical  and  mathematical  attainments 
was  such  as  to  excite  the  warmest  expectations  of  future  success.  In 
the  winter  of  1772,  having  that  year  attended  the  course  of  lectures 
delivered  by  Dr.  Reid  at  Glasgow,  his  love  for  metaphysical  specula- 
tion was  roused,  and  he  wrote  and  read  to  a  literary  association  an 
'Essay  on  Dreaming,'  which  lie  afterwards  incorporated  in  his  'Ele- 
ments of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind'  (vol.  i.  chap,  v.,  §  5). 
He  was  then  in  his  nineteenth  year.  But  still  more  decisive  was  the 
fulfilment  of  his  early  promise  a  short  time  afterwards,  when,  having 
completed  his  Glasgow  studies,  he  assumed  the  charge  of  the  mathe- 
matical classes  hitherto  taught  by  his  father  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  aud  on  coming  of  age  he  was  appointed  joint  mathematical 
professor  with  his  father. 

He  taught  with  great  success  until  his  five  and  twentieth  year, 
when  an  occasion  presented  itself  for  his  resuming  his  favourite  studies 
under  the  most  advantageous  position.  Dr.  Ferguson,  the  then  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  having  been  sent  as  secretary 
to  tho  commissioners  to  conclude  peace  with  North  America,  Dugald 
Stewart  was  called  upon  to  fill  his  place  during  his  absence.  He 
accepted  the  invitation  and  during  the  session  1778-79,  besides  teach- 
ing his  own  classes  of  mathematics,  and  one  on  astronomy,  he  lectured 
on  ethics  for  Dr.  Ferguson ;  thiuking  over  every  morning  the  subject 
of  lecture  for  the  day,  and  addressing  his  pupils  extempore.  His 
amiable  and  elegaut  manner  was  much  relished,  and  his  lectures  gave 
so  much  satisfaction,  that  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Ferguson,  in  1785, 
he  was  appointed  his  successor.  He  had  previously  had  the  care  of  a 
few  private  pupils  of  rank  whom  he  received  into  his  family.  He  was 
thirty-two  years  of  age  when  he  entered  upon  his  new  professorship. 
Bis  mind  had  become  enlarged  and  enriched  with  a  discursive,  desul- 
tory, but  valuable  erudition,  his  opinions  had  become  fixed,  and  the 
habitual  grace  and  mildness  of  his  manner  had  become  still  more 
winning  from  his  increasing  confidence  and  facility  of  exposition.  He 
became  very  popular.  His  lecture-room  was  crowded,  his  fame  spread 
over  Great  Britain  before  he  had  published  anything,  and,  as  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  truly  remarks,  "without  derogation  from  his  writings  it 
may  be  said  that  his  disciples  were  among  his  best  works."  His  first 
work  therefore  came  heralded  by  fame,  and  it  scarcely  disappointed 
anticipation.  It  was  the  first  volume  of  hia  'Elements  of  the  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Human  Mind,'  which  appeared  in  1792.  The  subject 
was  treated  with  an  elegance  and  eloquence  of  diction  and  a  richness 
of  illustration  which  more  than  compensated  the  majority  of  readers 
for  its  deficiencies  in  profundity  and  logical  sequence  of  ideas  ;  indeed 
ite  very  faults  were  helps  to  its  popularity,  because  it  satisfied  the 
current  tendency  to  reaction  against  the  sensualist  school,  aud  at  the 
same  time  made  no  great  demand  on  the  speculative  faculty  of  its 
reader.  The  philosophy  was  that  of  Reid,  but  rendered  attractive  by 
those  arte  of  composition  to  which  Dugald  Stewart  paid  such  fastidious 
attention ;  yet  of  this  philosophy,  and  of  Dugald  Stewart's  works 
generally,  we  may  say  with  Professor  Cousin,  "it  was  an  honourable 
protestation  of  common  sense  against  the  extravagancies  and  extreme 
consequences  of  sensualism.  But  it  proceeded  no  further  in  its  path 
than  did  Locke  in  his.  Tho  Scotch  philosophy  limited  itself  to  the 
re-establUhment  of  some  of  the  forgotten  elements  of  human  nature, 
and  some  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  reason,  which  it  described  such 
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oh  they  now  incontostably  appear;  but  it  did  not  attempt  to  account 
for  thorn,  nor  to  nscond  to  their  origin,  nor  to  follow  them  in  tlurir 
legitimate  applications;  it  had  a  commencement  of  psychology,  but 
no  regular  logic;  it  had  neither  u  mctaphysic,  nor  a  theodicea,  nor  a 
cosmology;  it  had  a  littlo  of  morals  and  politic  i,  but  no  system.  Tho 
merits  of  tlio  Scotch,  as  of  Locke,  are  clearness  and  good  sense;  their 
faults  aro  tho  absence  of  any  speculative  ability,  the  want  of  compre- 
hensiveness and  of  rigorous  precision.''  (Court  tie  I'lidosojthie,  Intro. 

Cl  Vllist.  de  Phil.,  Lefon  XII.) 

In  the  following  year  (1793)  Dugald  Stewart  published  his  1  Outlines 
of  Moral  Philosophy,'  a  text  book  for  his  pupils:  and  the  'Life  of 
Adam  Smith,'  which  appeared  in  the  'Transaction*'  of  tho  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  which  was  followed  by  the  '  Life  of  JJr. 
Robertson'  in  179(i,  and  the  '  Lifo  of  Dr.  Reid'  in  1802.  They  have 
been  subsequently  reprinted.  His  activity  was  unceasing;  and  in 
1800  ho  added  a  series  of  'Lectures  on  Political  Economy'  to  his 
heavy  professional  duties,  but  they  were  not  continued.  On  several 
occasions  when  his  colleagues  were  ill,  he  gave  temporary  lectures  for 
them  on  natural  philosophy,  logic,  and  rhetoric.  In  tho  w.nter  of 
1808-9,  from  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  younger  son,  which  brought  on  a 
severe  indisposition,  he  vvas  obliged  to  have  a  deputy  to  discharge  bis 
duties.  Iu  the  following  session,  seeing  little  prospect  of  recovering  his 
health,  he  resigned  altogether;  and  iu  May  1810,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
his  late  assistant,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Dugald  Stewart  having 
now  retired  from  public  life,  lived  constantly  at  Kinneill  House,  on 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  about  twenty  miles  west  from  Edinburgh,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite  studies.  The 
fruits  of  his  retirement  were  not  slow  in  manifesting  themselves  :  in 
1810  appearod  his  first  volume  of  'Philosophical  Essays,'  in  the 
preface  to  which  he  says,  "  The  state  of  my  health  having  interrupted, 
for  many  months  past,  the  continuation  of  my  work  on  the  human 
mind,  I  was  induced  to  attempt,  in  the  meantime,  tlio  easier  tank  of 
preparing  for  the  press  a  volume  of  Essays."  Yet  it  is  in  this  work, 
which  he  considered  the  "easier  task,"  that  he  has  best  proved  hia 
claim  to  the  title  of  a  metaphysician,  which  is  noticed  both  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  and  Professor  Cousin  ('  Fragmens  Philosophiques,' 
p.  78) ;  indeed  his  chief  work,  as  he  frankly  owns,  is  rather  a  collection 
of  such  theories  pointing  towards  the  common  end  of  throwing  light 
on  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  mind,  than  a  systematic  treatise, 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  titlo  of  elements.  "  It  is  iu 
essays  of  this  kiud,"  says  Mackintosh,  "  that  he  has  most  surpassed 
other  cultivators  of  mental  philosophy.  His  remarks  on  the  effect  of 
casual  associations  may  be  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  the  most  original 
and  just  thoughts  oonveyed  in  the  best  manner."  ('  Dissertation  pre- 
fixed to  Ency.  Britan.,'  p.  329.)  The  'Philosophical  Essays'  reached 
three  editions  in  seven  years ;  the  contents  of  the  volume  are  various 
and  interesting, — on  Locke,  Berkeley,  Influence  of  Locke  on  the 
Philosophy  of  France ;  Metaphysical  Theories  of  Hartley,  Priestley, 
and  Darwin  ;  on  Philological  Speculations;  on  the  Beautiful,  Sublime, 
Taste,  and  Culture  of  Intellectual  Habits.  In  Is  14  the  second  volume 
of  hia  'Elemonts  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind'  appeared; 
but  was  not  so  well  received,  and  never,  we  believe,  reached  a  second 
edition.  In  1S15  appeared  his  celebrated  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  the 
Supplement  of  the  'Encyclopaedia  Britauuica,'  entitled  'A  General  View 
of  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  and  Political  Science  sioce  the 
Revival  of  Letters ; '  a  work  for  which  his  discursive  reading  well 
fitted  him.  It  enjoys  considerable  popularity,  aud  chiefly  owing  to 
these  very  qualities,  for  aa  a  philosophical  view  of  the  progress  of  the 
metaphysical  sciences  it  ia  almost  worthless.  He  never  once  rises  to 
any  comprehensive  principle.  There  is  no  unity  iu  that  mass  of 
writing,  of  criticism,  and  notes.  He  never  attempts  to  seize  tho  spirit 
of  each  age,  and  to  show  how  it  influenced  others.  All  ia  isolated. 
Pleasant  and  clever  as  the  adversaria  of  some  student,  but  very 
inefficient  if  looked  on  as  a  treatise  or  consulted  as  a  history.  As  a 
specimen  of  his  carelessness,  we  may  mention  the  entire  omission  of 
Spinoza,  a  man  whose  influence  on  speculative  philosophy  has  been 
only  second  to  that  of  his  master  Des  Cartes.  His  extreme  careless- 
ness as  to  any  systematic  comprehension  of  what  ho  was  to  perform, 
and  his  neglect  as  to  arrangement  of  materials,  are,  as  is  remarked  by  a 
writer  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review,'  shown  in  the  author's  '  advertise- 
ment,' wherein  we  are  told  that  his  original  design  (as  is  well  known 
to  his  friends)  wa's  to  comprise  in  ten  or  twelve  sheets  all  the  pre- 
liminary matter  which  he  was  to  contribute  to  the  'Supplement.' 
It  has  now  extended  to  six  times  this  length,  and  we  are  informed  that 
he  has  only  discussed  one  of  the  three  divisions  under  which  he  had  pro- 
jected to  arrange  his  subject.  We  cannot  but  observe  that  this  fact 
sufficiently  justifies  all  that  we  had  ventured  to  say  on  the  desultory 
and  unpremeditated  manner  in  which  the  work  must  have  been  pre- 
pared. Yet  in  the  face  of  this,  and  of  the  internal  evidence  of  its 
desultory  nature,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  declares  this  discourse  to  be 
"the  most  splendid  of  Mr.  Stewart's  works."  ('  Edin.  Review,'  Sept. 
1816,  p.  191.  See  also  a  second  article  by  the  same  hand  on  this 
Discourse,  'Edin.  Review,'  October  1S21,  pp.  220-267.) 
Stewart  remained  silent  from  this  period  till  1S21,  when  the  second 
|  part  of  his  '  Discourse '  was  published,  and  attracted  as  much  attention 
as  the  former,  and  more  hostility,  because  it  was  principally  occupied 
I  with  a  weak  and  cavilling  attack  on  Locke  and  his  school.  The  following 
|  year  he  suffered  from  palsy,  which  interrupted  his  labours  till  1S27, 
1  3.» 
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■when  he  published  the  third  volume  of  his  'Elements.'  In  1828,  a 
few  weeks  before  his  death,  he  published  his  '  View  of  the  Active  and 
Moral  Powers,'  by  far  the  least  exceptionable  of  his  works.  It  is  more 
systematic  and  contains  more  new  truths  than  any  of  his  metaphysical 
writings,  and  his  long  acquaintance  with  the  world  and  with  letters 
enabled  him  to  suggest  many  obvious  but  overlooked  analyses.  It  is 
not  a  profound,  but  it  is  an  agreeable  book. 

Dugald  Stewart  died  on  the  11th  of  June  1828,  in  the  seventy-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  Canongate  churchyard, 
Edinburgh. 

We  have  also  to  add  to  the  list  of  his  philosophical  writings  an 
interesting  'Account  of  a  Boy  born  blind  and  deaf,'  to  which  no  date 
is  affixed. 

The  admirers  of  Dugald  Stewart  style  him  the  Plato  of  the  Scotch 
school,  to  which  title  he  has  undoubtedly  as  much  claim  as  Ileid  has 
to  that  of  Socrates.  But  without  having  himself  discovered  any 
important  elements  which  others  had  overlooked,  without  even 
reducing  to  a  system  the  discoveries  of  his  predecessors,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  his  influence  was  a  beneficial  one,  for  he  not  only 
strengthened  the  weaker  parts  of  the  ethical  doctrines  of  Ferguson 
and  Reid  (Viotor  Cousin,  '  FragmenB  Philosophiques,'  p.  7S),  and 
rendered  the  metaphysical  doctrines  of  Keid  less  objectionable  and 
confused,  by  substituting  the  "laws  of  human  thought  or  belief"  for 
the  absurd  ''common  sense"  or  "instinct"  which  Keid  assumed  as 
final  arbiters,  but  he  also  adorned  the  school  by  every  charm  of  mild 
enthusiasm  and  elegance  of  diction,  and  rendered  the  study  attractive, 
by  enlisting  in  its  cause  the  aid  of  much  elegant  literature  and  an 
exquisite  taste,  at  least  such  as  was  in  those  days  regarded  as  exquisite, 
when  an  exclusive  regard  to  diction  was  the  exercise  of  the  most 
refined  taste.  "  Few  writers,"  remarks  his  friendly  critic,  "  rise  with 
more  grace  from  a  plain  groundwork  to  the  passages  which  require 
greater  animation  or  embellishment.  He  gives  to  narrative,  according 
to  the  precept  of  Bacon,  the  colour  of  the  time,  by  a  selection  of 
happy  expressions  from  original  writers.  Among  the  secret  arts  by 
which  he  diffuses  elegance  over  his  diction,  may  be  remarked  the  skill 
which,  by  deepening  or  brightening  a  shade  in  a  secondary  term,  by 
opening  partial  or  preparatory  glimpses  of  a  thought  to  be  afterwards 
unfolded,  unobservedly  heightens  the  import  of  a  word,  and  gives  it  a 
new  meaning  without  offence  against  old  use."  ('  Edin.  Rev.,'  1816.) 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  afterwards  repeated  this  verbatim  in  his  '  Pre- 
liminary Dissertation,'  p.  321 ;  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  his  delibe- 
rate judgment.  A  want  of  depth,  indeed  of  speculative  power,  is 
everywhere  manifested  in  Stewart's  writings,  and  the  most  glaring 
contradictions  to  his  own  principles  impeach  his  logical  rigour ;  but 
the  style  and  his  calm  earnestness  always  render  his  works  interesting 
to  students. 

STIEGLITZ,  CHRISTIAN  LUDWIG,  was  born  on  the  12th  of 
December  1756,  at  Leipzig,  in  which  city  both  his  grandfather  and 
father  were  persons  of  station,  the  former,  who  died  in  1758,  having 
been  burgomaster,  and  the  other  holding  the  office  of  proconsul. 
Surrounded  at  home  with  objects  of  art— for  his  father  possessed  both 
a  collection  of  pictures  and  a  cabinet  of  medals  and  minerals — Stieglitz 
imbibed  from  them  almost  in  his  childhood  those  tastes  which  he  so 
assiduously  cultivated  throughout  life,  although  they  were  altogether 
remote  from  his  other  studies  and  occupations.  Though  he  lost  his 
father  early  (May  4th,  1772),  in  conformity  with  his  wishes  he  applied 
himself  to  jurisprudence  and  other  studies  at  the  university  of  his 
native  city,  where  he  attended  the  courses  of  all  the  most  eminent 
professors  of  that  day — Ernesti,  Winkler,  Platner,  &c.  He  took  his 
Bachelor's  degree  in  1777,  and  in  1784  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  on 
which  latter  occasion  he  produoed  his  dissertation  '  Do  Causis  cur  Jus 
Feudale  Germanicum  in  Germania  neglectum  sit.'  In  the  meanwhile 
he  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  literature  and  art,  and  in  1775  made  his 
first  essay  in  poetry,  in  which,  if  he  did  not  distinguish  himself,  he 
continued  occasionally  to  exercise  his  pen,  for  he  contributed  many 
pieces  to  a  collection  of  Kriegslieder,  or  War-Songs,  published  in 
1778 ;  and  in  1801  he  published  '  Wartburg,'  a  poem  in  eight  cantos, 
long  since  forgotten.  He  also  published  some  tales  of  romance  and 
chivalry ;  but  it  was  in  a  very  different  field  from  that  of  the  poet  or 
novelist  that  he  gained  his  reputation  and  rendered  essential  service  to 
a  branch  of  literature  which  is  more  indebted  to  the  labours  of  non- 
professional writers  in  it  than  of  those  who  practise  the  art.  It  was 
in  1786  that  he  appeared,  though  then  anonymously,  as  an  archi- 
tectural writer,  with  his  '  Versuch  iiber  die  Baukunst.'  He  next  con- 
tributed to  the  '  Neue  Bibliothek  der  Schonen  Wissenschaften '  several 
essays  and  minor  treatises  on  various  subjects  relative  to  the  aesthetics 
of  architecture  and  decoration,  one  or  two  of  which  appear  to  have 
been  also  published  separately.  In  1792,  the  same  year  in  which  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Rathscollegium,  or  Council  of  Leipzig,  he 
first  brought  out  his  'History  of  the  Architecture  of  the  Ancients' 
('  Geschichte  der  Baukunst  der  Alten '),  and  immediately  afterwards 
engaged  in  a  work  of  some  extent,  namely,  his  '  Encyclopaedia  of  Civil 
Architecture,'  in  5  vols.,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1792,  the  last 
in  1798.  In  the  interim  he  brought  out  a  work  upon  Modern  Garden- 
ing, which  came  to  a  second  edition  in  1804.  His  next  production 
was  his  'Artistische  Blatter'  (1800),  a  collection  of  papers  on  Deco- 
ration. In  1804  he  began  to  publish,  under  the  title  of  '  Zeichnungen 
aus  der  schonen  Baukunst,'  a  series  of  engravings,  plans,  and  elevations, 


intended  as  select  specimens  of  modern  architecture ;  but  though  it 
was  exceedingly  well  received — for  not  only  did  it  reach  a  second 
edition,  but  there  was  also  a  French  oue — the  choice  compromised 
both  his  judgment  and  taste,  the  majority  of  the  specimens  partaking 
of  that  feeble  and  insipid  mannerism  which  had  just  before  prevailed 
in  this  country ;  and  a  great  many  of  the  subjects  were  taken  from 
English  publications— those  for  instance  of  Adam  and  Lewis — or 
showed  English  buildings,  and  among  others  such  examples  as  the 
Trinity  House,  London,  and  the  County  Hall  at  Chelmsford.  How  he 
could  reconcile  them  with  his  own  theoretical  principles  is  difficult  to 
bo  understood. 

Whether  it  was  owing  to  his  being  satisfied  with  what  he  had  then 
done  for  architecture,  or  afterwards  dissatisfied  with  his  last  work, 
some  years  elapsed  before  he  again  published  anything  on  the  subject, 
turning  in  the  interim  to  studies  more  professedly  archaeological ;  the 
fruits  of  which  were  an  essay  on  '  Medals  and  Collections  of  Coins  ' 
(1809).  a  treatise  on  the  '  Pigments  employed  by  the  Artists  of 
Antiquity  '  (1818),  and  '  Archaeologische  Unterhaltungen '  (1820).  Ia 
the  same  year  with  the  last-mentioned  publication  came  out  his 
excellent  work  on  'Ancient  or  Mediaeval  German  Architecture'  ('Alt- 
Deutscho  Baukunst '),  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  direct  attention 
to  and  inspire  that  taste  for  mediaeval  art  and  its  monuments  which 
has  Bince  struck  root  and  grown  up  in  Germany.  His  next  work  was 
his  '  Geschichte  der  Baukunst,'  a  valuable  compendium  of  the  history 
of  architecture  from  the  very  earliest  periods,  and  among  all  nations ; 
the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1827,  and  the  second,  a  greatly 
enlarged  one,  in  1837.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Hirt  [Hibt, 
Ai.oysius],  Stieglitz  contends  very  strongly  that  Grecian  architecture 
must  have  derived  its  principles  and  characteristics  from  an  original 
construction  of  stone,  and  not  of  timber  or  wooden  framing.  The 
list  of  his  literary  labours  is  farther  extended  by  his  '  Distributio 
Nummorum  familiarum  Koraanarum,'  1830,  and  his  'Beitriige  zur 
Geschichte  der  Ausbildung  der  Baukunst,'  2  vols.,  1834  ;  and  it  would 
be  prodigiously  increased  were  it  possible  to  enumerate  all  the  various 
articles  which  he  contributed  to  the  '  Hermes,'  the  '  Kunstblatt,'  and 
other  journals,  and  to  Ersch  and  Griiber's  Encyclopaedia.  After 
having  held  the  office  of  proconsul  in  the  magistracy  of  Leipzig,  and 
other  appointments  connected  with  the  town  government,  Stieglitz 
retired  from  public  duties  in  1830,  though  he  retained  the  title  and 
distinction  of  proconsul ;  and  in  1834  the  'jubilco'  or  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  his  obtaiuing  his  Doctor's  degree  was  celebrated  by  his 
townsmen,  and  a  silver  medal  was  struck  and  presented  to  him  on  that 
occasion.    He  died  on  the  17th  of  July  1836. 

In  Forster's  'Bauzeitung'  for  1838  there  is  a  portrait  of  Stieglitz 
accompanying  a  full  memoir  of  him,  which  we  have  made  use  of  for 
this  article. 

STIFEL,  or  STIFE'LIUS,  MICHAEL,  a  celebrated  German  alge- 
braist of  the  16th  century,  was  born  at  E.dingen,  in  Saxony  ;  the  year 
of  his  birth  is  not  known  with  certainty,  but,  according  to  Vossius,  it 
was  iu  1509,  He  was  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  and  a  contemporary  of 
Cardan ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
algebra  should  at  the  same  time  have  been  diligently  studied  both  in 
the  north  and  south  of  Europe,  apparently  without  any  intercourse 
being  maintained  among  the  persons  who  were  engaged  in  the  pursuit. 
Of  the  men  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  north  may  be 
mentioned  Rudolph,  Stifel,  Schcubel,  and  Stevin  ;  and  among  those  of 
the  south  were  Ferreus,  Cardan,  Tartaglia,  and  Ferrari.  The  notation 
employed  in  Germany  differed  in  some  respects  from  that  which  was 
used  in  Italy;  and  from  this  circumstance  it  has  been  imagined  that 
the  mathematicians  of  the  two  countries  obtained  the  first  principles 
of  the  science  from  distinct  sources. 

Stifel's  first  publication  was  a  treatise  on  algebra,  in  German ;  but 
in  1544,  that  is,  a  year  before  Cardan's  rule  concerning  cubic  equations 
came  out,  he  published  at  Nuremberg,  in  Latin,  the  'Arithmetica 
Integra,'  which  is  his  principal  work.  It  is  divided  into  three  books, 
of  which  the  first  is  a  treatise  on  arithmetic  ;  the  second,  a  commen- 
tary on  Euclid's  tenth  book ;  and  the  third,  a  treatise  on  algebra.  He 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  used  the  signs  +  aDd  —  between 
quantities,  in  order  to  indicate  addition  and  subtraction :  the  first 
power  of  the  'res'  (the  unknown  quantity)  in  an  equation  he  desig- 
nates the  root  of  the  equation,  and  represents  it  by  a  letter  of  the  alpha 
bet :  he  employs  the  initial  letters  of  the  words,  and  also  the  uumbcrs 
2,  3,  &c,  both  positive  and  negative,  to  denote  the  corresponding 
powei'3  of  the  quantities  to  which  they  are  affixed,  and  he  calls  the 
numbers  so  applied  the  exponents  of  the  powers,  as  they  are  called 
at  present.  He  uses  the  radical  sign  to  designate  a  root,  but  he  has 
no  mark  to  denote  equality,  the  word  itself  being  employed  for  that 
purpose. 

In  one  of  the  chapters  he  demonstrates,  from  the  Dature  of  arith- 
metical and  geometrical  progressions,  that  the  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion of  the  exponents  of  powers  correspond  to  the  multiplication  and 
division  of  the  numbers  whose  power  they  indicate;  and  this  may  be 
considered  as  one  step  towards  the  discovery  of  logarithms:  but  in 
expressing  the  exponents  of  the  higher  powers  of  quantities,  he  com- 
bines those  of  the  lower  powers  by  multiplication  instead  of  addition: 
this  last  method  was  that  of  Diophantus.  Thus,  in  order  to  denote 
the  sixth  power  of  any  quantity,  he  uses  terms  indicating  the  square 
of  the  cube,  instead  of  terms  expressing  the  sum  of  two  third  powers. 
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His  method  of  reiolving  quadratic  equations  in  by  completing  tho 
[Mine,  as  is  doao  at  prosent. 

He  treats  at  some  length  of  what  aro  called  triangular  number*, 
that  is,  of  adjacent  columns  of  numbers  constituting  various  progres- 
sions :  thus  the  numbers  iu  tho  first  column  may  form  an  arithme- 
tical progression  beginning  with  1,  and  having  unity  for  tho  common 
difference;  the  second  column  may  begin  with  3,  and  the  successive 
differences  of  the  numbers  may  be  be  3,  4,  5,  &c. ;  tho  third  column 
may  begin  with  10,  and  the  successive  differences  may  bo  10,  15,  20, 
&c,  and  so  on,  the  head  of  each  column  being  opposito  to  tho  like 
number  in  tho  adjacent  column  preceding  it.  Ho  explains  the  use  of 
the  table  in  discovering  the  coefficients  of  the  several  terms  in  any 
powers  of  a  binomial  quantity,  and  in  extracting  the  roots  of  numbers; 
and  it  may  be  observed  that  such  tables  have  since  been  made  to  serve 
••Vera!  other  useful  purposes  in  mathematics. 

Stifel  wrote  also  a  treatise  on  the  calendar,  and  a  tract  on  'Magic 
Squares.'  Liko  many  other  learned  men  of  that  century,  ho  appears 
to  have  spent  much  time  in  studying  the  '  Apocalypse,'  and  he  is  said 
to  have  predicted  that  the  end  of  the  world  would  take  place  in  the 
year  1553.  One  of  his  countrymen,  also  a  mathematician,  had  pre- 
viously assigned  for  the  time  of  that  event  the  year  1524  ;  and  in 
Britaiu,  tho  celebrated  Napier  found  out  that  it  would  occur  between 
the  years  1688  and  1700.    Stifel  died  at  Jena,  in  1567. 

STIGAND,  a  Saxon  prelate,  in  great  favour  with  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, who  made  him  bishop  of  Elmham,  or  more  properly  of  the 
East  Angles,  the  seat  of  which  bishopric  is  now  at  Norwich.  This 
was  in  1013.  Four  years  after  he  was  translated  to  Winchester ;  and 
in  1052  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Robert  "  Gemeticeusis,"  being 
driven  into  exile,  but  not  formally  deposed,  Stigaud  was  made  arch- 
bishop. This  was  considered  an  intrusion  and  irregularity  ;  but  tho 
sciudal  was  the  greater,  inasmuch  as  Stigaud  retained  his  bishopric  of 
Winchester,  holding  at  the  same  time  both  those  high  dignities.  He 
is  charged,  in  consequence  of  this,  with  having  been  inordinately 
avaricious  and  ambitious;  but  this  defence  has  been  made  for  bim, 
that  his  hold  was  firmer  ou  the  bishopric  of  Winchester  than  on  the 
archbishopric,  from  which  he  might  havo  been  removed  had  Kobert 
returned.  It  is  said  to  have  been  by  a  stratagem,  of  which  he  was  the 
contriver,  that  tho  people  of  Kent  obtained  from  the  Conqueror  a 
ratification  of  some  of  their  ancient  customs.  The  Conqueror  disliked 
him  ;  refused  to  allow  him  to  place  the  crown  on  his  head  ;  and  forced 
him  in  1067  to  accompany  him  when  he  returned  to  Normandy. 
Finally,  the  king  prevailed  upon  tho  pope  to  send  three  cardinals 
to  England  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Stigaud  ;  and  several  things 
being  proved  against  him,  he  was  deprived  of  his  dignities  and 
degraded  from  the  clerical  order.  He  was  also  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment ;  but  soon  died,  being,  as  is  said,  starved  to  death,  either 
by  the  cruelty  of  others  or  by  his  own  voluntary  act.  He  died  at 
Winchester,  and  was  buried  there.    Lanfranc  succeeded  him. 

STIGLMAYER,  JOHANN  BAPTIST,  tho  distinguished  director 
of  the  Royal  Bronze-foundry  of  Munich,  was  born  October  18,  1791, 
at  Fiirstonfeldbruck,  a  small  market-town  near  Munich,  where  his 
father  carried  on  the  business  of  a  blacksmith.  At  Fiirstenfeldbruck 
is  an  old  convent  founded  by  Ludwig  the  Strong,  of  Bavaria,  in  atone- 
ment for  the  hasty  execution  of  his  innocent  wife  Mary  of  Brabant,  in 
1250.  This  convent,  which  had  undergone  various  changes,  and  had 
been  at  various  times  exteuaively  decorated,  was  the  school  and 
academy  of  the  bare-footed  blacksmith's  son,  though  in  his  time  it  was 
a  military  stable  for  foals  (Militar-fohleuhof ).  It  contained  stucco 
decorations  by  E.  Asam,  frescoes  by  Appiani,  statues  by  Roman  Boos, 
and  other  works  of  the  last  century.  The  woodcuts  of  a  book  on 
natural  history,  which,  with  a  catechism  and  prayer-book,  constituted 
the  whole  library  of  his  father,  and  the  decorations  of  the  convent 
were  diligently  copied  by  Stiglmayer,  who,  after  many  untiring  visits 
(he  was  obliged  to  go  daily  for  milk),  at  length  ventured  to  introduce 
himself  to  the  superintendent  of  the  establishment,  Herr  Pfeiffer,  who 
he  had  heard  was  not  only  himself  a  draftsman,  but  possessed  also  a 
collection  of  prints.  Pfeiffer  admired  the  boy's  energy,  and  gave  him 
some  regular  elementary  instruction  in  design.  After  this  he  was 
placed  by  his  parents  with  a  goldsmith  at  Munich,  of  the  name  of 
Streissl,  and  he  attended  iu  the  meanwhile  the  holiday  school  (Feier- 
tagsschule),  in  which  he  obtained  the  first  prize  for  industry  and  good 
conduct,  amounting  to  100  florins  (8  guineas),  by  which  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  M.  Leprieur,  the  director  of  the  Bavarian  mint,  who  from 
this  time  took  much  notice  of  Stiglmayer,  procured  him  admission 
into  the  academy  in  1810,  and  became  in  a  manner  his  patron.  From 
the  date  of  his  admission  into  the  academy,  he  pursued  the  regular 
course  of  study  requisite  for  a  statuary  and  sculptor,  and  at  the  same 
time  practised  seal  and  medal  engraving.  He  was  very  successful  in 
1814  in  a  medal  with  Von  Langer,  the  director  of  the  Academy,  ou  one 
side,  and  Moses  making  the  water  flow  from  the  rock  on  the  other, 
for  which  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  engravers  of  the  mint,  and 
he  was  sent  in  1819,  at  the  king's  expense,  to  Italy  to  complete  his 
stndies. 

It  was  in  Rome  that  Stiglmayer's  patron,  Ludwig,  the  late  King  of 
Bavaria  (then  crown  prince),  first  became  cognisant  of  his  high  abilities, 
and  appears  himself  to  have  directed  Stiglmayer's  attention  principally 
to  metal-founding,  iu  preparation  for  his  own  great  undertakings 
already  projected  by  him.    In  reference  to  this  future  occupation 


Stiglmayer  repaired  to  Naples,  to  witness  tho  casting  of  the  bronze 
colossal  equohtrian  htatuo  of  Charles  III.,  to  bo  directed  by  Francesco 
Righettl  and  his  son  Luigi,  from  tho  model  by  Canova;  the  Italian 
sculptor's  reserve  and  jealousy  however  rendered  Stiglmayer**  journey 
in  vain  as  regarded  its  principal  object;  he  did  not  allow  him  to  sec 
the  casting.  But  in  another  respect  he  was  fully  recompensed  ;  after 
considerable  trouble  ho  obtained  permission  to  erect  a  smelting  oven 
iu  his  cellar,  and  having  procured  tho  assistance  of  Bcccali,  an  ex- 
perienced founder,  then  to  bo  found  in  few  even  of  tho  principal 
cities  of  Europe,  he  undertook  the  casting  of  several  works  himself. 
The  first  wholly  failed,  but  the  sccoii'l, a  cast  from  Thorwaldsen's  bust 
of  Ludwig  L,  then  crown  prince,  was  completely  successful,  so  much 
so,  that  the  journeyman,  Pasquali,  in  his  ecstasy  kissed  the  lips  of  the 
bust  before  they  were  cool,  and  seriously  burnt  his  own.  After  casting 
a  few  other  works,  and  thus  perfecting  his  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  art,  he  left  Naples  for  Gormany,  but  on  his  road  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  fall  in  with  some  banditti  who  robbed  him  even  of  his 
sketch-books.  He  returned  to  Munich  in  1822,  but  was  at  this  time 
employed  chiefly  iu  his  capacity  as  engraver  for  the  mint,  and  on 
some  unimportant  works  of  sculpture  for  the  new  Sculpture  Gallery 
or  Glyptothck  then  in  progress.  To  tho  medals  of  this  time  belong 
that  in  commemoration  of  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  for 
the  minister  Von  Zeutner,  and  the  historical  medal  of  the  royal  family 
of  Bavaria.  Among  his  busts  were  those  of  King  Maximilian  L  and 
the  Queen  Theresa,  Count  Dorring,  the  ministers  Baron  Von  Zentnet 
and  Lerchenfeld,  Bishop  Streber,  and  others. 

In  1824  he  commenced  preparations  for  his  great  series  of  metal 
castings,  and  from  this  time  he  was  exclusively  employed  in  founding 
the  numerous  monumental  works  which  have  been  executed  for 
Ludwig  L,  king  of  Bavaria,  some  of  which  are  the  most  extensive 
castings  of  modern  times.  In  order  to  be  as  well  prepared  as  possible 
for  his  arduous  tasks  previous  to  casting  any  great  monument,  he 
visited  Berlin  in  1824,  to  witness  the  casting  of  Rauch's  statue  of 
Bliichcr,  by  lieisinger,  who  showed  him  everything  in  hi*  power. 
Stiglmayer's  great  activity  commenced  with  the  reign  of  Ludwig  L, 
in  1826,  iu  the  foundry  established  and  afterwards  much  enlarged  by 
the  king,  expressly  for  his  own  numerous  undertakings  in  that  im- 
portant branch  of  art ;  and  he  left  many,  and  the  most  considerable, 
still  unfinished,  at  his  death.  He  was  created  in  1839  Koight  of  the 
Bavarian  order  of  St.  Michael. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  his  labours  :  From  his  own 
designs — the  monument  to  the  Brazilian  children  Juri  and  Isabella, 
and  the  reclining  figure  of  the  Frauleiu  Von  Mannlich,  in  the  ceme- 
tery at  Munich  ;  the  monument  of  Maximilian  I.,  in  Bad  Kreuth ; 
and  the  monument  of  the  parting  of  Otto,  king  of  Greece,  from  his 
mother  Theresa,  queen  of  Bavaria,  at  Aibliug  :  after  Schwanthaler — 
the  twelve  colossal  fire-gilded  statues  of  the  ancestors  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  ten  feet  high,  set  up  in  the  new  throne-room  of  the  palace  of 
Munich  ;  the  statue  of  General  Bekkere  for  his  monument  in  Munich ; 
the  colossal  monumental  figures  of  Jean  Paul  in  Bayreuth,  Mozart  in 
Salzburg,  the  Margrave  Frederic  of  Brandenburg  in  Erlangen,  and  the 
Grand-Duke  Ludwig  of  Darmstadt ;  audthe  gilt  bronze  pieces  of  table- 
service,  with  designs  from  the  Niebelungeu  and  Amelungen,  for  the 
crown-prince  of  Bavaria  :  after  Thorwaldsen — tho  statue  of  Schiller  at 
Stuttgardt,  and  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  the  elector  Maximi- 
lian I.  of  Bavaria,  at  Munich  :  and  after  Rauch — the  monument  of  King 
Maximilian  I.  of  Bavaria,  before  the  theatre  at  Munich.  He  executed 
also  the  following  architectural  casts  from  models  m:ide  in  the  foundry, 
chiefly  from  the  designs  of  Von  Kleuze  :  the  obelisk,  100  Bavarian 
feet  high,  in  commemoration  of  the  30,000  Bavarians  who  fell  in  the 
Russian  campaign  of  Napoleon  in  1S12  ;  the  bronze  gates  of  the  Glyp- 
tothek  and  the  Walhalla  ;  the  great  constitutional  column  at  Gaibach; 
the  interior  pediments  of  the  Walhalla,  with  the  northern  deities; 
the  gilded  candelabra  in  the  new  throne-room  in  Munich  ;  the  monu- 
ment to  the  brave  Oberlander,  who  fell  at  Sendling,  in  the  cemetery  at 
Munich  ;  and  the  tomb  of  King  Maximilian  in  the  royal  vaults  (Furs- 
tengruft)  at  Muuich,  after  a  design  by  the  architect  Ziebland.  Besides 
the  above  works,  which  are  completed,  are  the  following  important 
monuments  which  were  in  progress  at  Stiglmayer's  death  : — The 
colossal  statue  of  Gothe,  for  Frankfurt,  after  the  model  by  Schwan- 
thaler; and  from  the  model  of  the  same  sculptor,  the  enormous 
colossal  figure  of  Bavaria,  the  largest  statue  in  the  world,  being  nearly 
sixty  feet  high,  to  be  placed  before  the  Bavarian  temple  of  Fame,  or 
Ruhmeshalle,  which  was  inaugurated  October  8, 1S50  [Schwanthaler]; 
also,  by  Schwauthaler,  the  monument  of  the  late  Grand-Duke  of 
Baden,  with  a  pedestal  and  four  allegoric  figures  of  the  four  circles  of 
the  dukedom  ;  and  the  statues  of  Marshals  Tilly  and  Wrede,  for  the 
new  marshals'  Loggia  or  Feidherrnhalle  at  Munich ;  and  casts  from 
Tenerani's  models  of  the  statues  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  for 
Naples,  and  of  Bolivar,  for  Bolivia,  in  South  America. 

Stiglmayer  died  March  2,  1844,  on  the  day  on  which  the  statue  of 
Gothe  was  cast  by  his  nephew  and  assistant  Ferdinand  Miller,  who 
succeeded  him  as  director  of  the  foundry.  Stiglmayer  had  suffered 
from  illness  two  years  previous  to  his  death,  aud  many  supposed  it 
was  owing  to  the  unhealthy  system  of  gilding  by  fire ;  but  he  died  of 
cancer  in  the  stomach,  which  Breslau,  the  king's  physician,  had  pre- 
viously declared  to  be  the  cause  of  hk  illness. 

(Kunstblalt,  IS  14  ;  Sjcltl,  Bilcknde  Kunst  in  Miinchrn.) 
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STI'LICHO,  FLAVIUS,  was  of  Vandal  origin,  and  his  father  had 
been  a  military  officer  in  the  reign  of  Valens.  Concerning  his  early 
life  and  youth  we  know  nothing  beyond  the  vague  eulogies  of  Claudian 
('De  Laud.  Stilich.,'  i.  42,  &c).  According  to  the  poet's  account  lie 
distinguished  himself  in  early  life  in  a  manner  which  announced  his 
future  greatness.  He  was  of  an  unusually  tall  stature,  and  his  appear- 
ance commanded  respect.  When  he  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  age 
of  manhood,  he  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  to  negociate  a 
treaty  with  Persia.  His  discharged  his  duties  as  ambassador,  and 
maiutained  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  empire;  and  after  his  return  the 
emperor  rewarded  him  with  the  hand  of  Serena,  his  niece,  whom  he 
had  adopted  as  his  daughter.  (Claud.,  '  Laus  Seren.,  De  Laud. 
Stilich.,'  i.  71,  &c.)  Stilicho  was  raised  from  one  high  office  to  another, 
until  at  last  he  became  master-general  of  all  the  cavalry  and  infantry 
of  tho  Western  empire.  In  all  his  military  undertakings  he  set  a 
uoblo  example  of  honesty,  integrity,  and  valour,  combined  with 
wisdom.  Even  his  enemies  owned  that  he  was  inaccessible  to  bribes. 
The  distinctions  which  were  conferred  upon  him  excited  the  envy  and 
hatred  of  Rufinus,  to  whom  Theodosius  had  entrusted  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  East,  and  Stilicho  would  perhaps  have  fallen  a  victim  to 
his  intrigues,  if  Serena  had  not  protected  her  husband  at  the  court 
while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  Home. 

In  the  year  a.d.  393,  when  Theodosius  made  war  upon  Eugenius, 
who  with  an  army  of  Franks  and  Alemanni  occupied  tho  passes  in  the 
Alps  between  Pannonia  and  Italy,  he  placed  Stilicho  and  Timasius  at 
the  head  of  the  Roman  forces.  Eugenius  was  defeated  and  slain  in 
the  year  following  in  a  battle  near  Aquileia.  (Oros.,  viL  35  ;  Gregor. 
Turon.,  ii.  9.)  Before  his  death  Theodosius  divided  the  empire  between 
his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  the  former  of  whom,  then 
eighteen  years  old,  was  to  govern  over  the  East  under  the  guidance  of 
Rufinus;  and  the  latter,  only  eleven  year3  old,  over  the  West,  under 
the  guardianship  of  Stilicho.  According  to  the  flattering  account  of 
Claudian,  the  emperor  entrusted  to  Stilicho  alone  the  care  of  his  two 
sons  and  of  the  empire.  (Zosim.,  v.  1.)  Young  Honorius  trifled 
away  his  time  in  the  palace  of  Milan,  and  Stilicho  was  in  reality  the 
sovereign  of  the  Western  empire.  Stilicho  has  been  blamed  for  having 
neglected  the  education  of  Honorius,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  any  talent  or  intellectual  capacity  in  the  prince.  After 
the  death  of  Theodosius,  Stilicho  hastened  through  Rhajtia  and  down 
the  Rhine,  inspected  the  country  and  the  garrisons,  and  renewed  the 
treaties  with  the  Alemanni  and  Franks.  With  the  exception  of  Count 
Oildo  in  Africa,  who  even  during  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius had  endeavoured  to  make  himself  independent  in  his  province, 
the  whole  of  the  Western  world  acquiesced  in  Stilich o's  authority. 
Rufinus  was  the  enemy  from  whom  Stilicho  had  to  fear  most.  Great 
numbers  of  the  troops  who  had  been  employed  in  the  war  against 
Eugenius,  were  still  in  Italy,  and  Rufinus,  anxious  that  they  should 
be  withdrawn  from  that  country,  is  said  to  have  invited  Alaric,  king  of 
the  Visigoths,  to  invade  Thrace  and  Mocsia,  which  would  oblige  Stilicho 
to  send  these  troops  to  the  East.  Stilicho  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained the  design  of  uniting  the  two  empires  again,  and  he  determined 
to  lead  the  troops  to  Constantinople  himself.  But  Rufinus,  alarmed 
at  the  approach  of  his  rival  at  the  head  of  an  army,  induced  the 
Emperor  Arcadius  to  declare  that  Stilicho  should  be  considered  an 
i  nemy  of  the  empire  if  he  advanced  any  further.  Stilicho  retired,  but 
i-ecretly  he  determined  to  revenge  himself  upon  Rufinus.  His  soldiers 
were  attached  to  him,  and  he  could  place  full  confidence  in  them  ;  he 
left  the  command  to  Gaina,  a  Gothic  prince,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  him  instructions  to  seize  Rufinus,  and  to  put  him  to  death.  The 
soldiers  were  easily  persuaded  to  lend  their  assistance  in  the  execution 
of  this  design.  When  Gaina  and  his  army  had  reached  Constantinople, 
and  Rufinus  with  the  emperor  was  reviewing  the  troops,  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  soldiers  and  cut  down  on  the  spot  (November  395). 
The  people  of  Constantinople  rejoiced  at  their  deliverance  from  the 
oppressor.  Stilicho  thus  got  rid  of  his  mortal  enemy  at  Constantinople, 
but  a  new  one  sprang  up  in  his  place.  Eutropius,  a  eunuch,  gained 
the  unlimited  confidence  of  Arcadius,  and  Gaina,  the  fa_.2iless  barbarian, 
also  deserted  the  cause  of  Stilicho,  and  was  rewarded  for  it  with  a  high 
office  in  the  Eastern  empire.  These  two  new  enemies  of  Stilicho,  as 
long  as  they  were  united,  left  no  means  untried  to  deprive  their 
adversary  of  the  confidence  of  Honorius,  and  of  the  attachment  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Western  empire.  Hie  life  was  repeatedly  endangered 
by  assassins,  and  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  senate  of  Constantinople, 
by  which  he  was  declared  an  enemy  of  the  empire.  Stilicho  was  wise 
and  moderate  enough  not  to  involve  the  two  empires  in  a  civil  war  on 
this  account. 

Alaric,  who  had  in  the  meanwhile  invaded,  ravaged,  and  plundered 
Greece,  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Peloponnesus  in  396.  Stilicho  went 
with  a  fleet  to  Peloponnesus;  but  Alaric  escaped  with  his  Goths,  was 
received  by  Arcadius  into  the  service  of  the  East,  and  made  commander 
of  all  the  forces  of  Illyricum,  as  far  as  it  belonged  to  the  Eastern 
empire.  (Zosim.,  v.  7 ;  Claudian,  '  De  Bell.  Get.')  On  his  return  to 
Italy,  Stilicho  began,  in  397,  his  preparations  for  the  war  against  Gildo 
in  Africa.  Thinking  that  his  presence  was  necessary  in  Italy,  partly 
to  protect  the  northern  and  eastern  frontiers,  and  partly  to  provide 
Italy  with  supplies  of  corn,  he  entrusted  the  command  to  Gildo's  own 
brother  Mascezil,  who  was  the  bitterest  enemy  of  his  brother.  The 
rrmy  of  Mascezil  amounted  to  about  5000  men,  but  they  were  mostly 
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veterans  who  had  served  under  Eugenius.  Gildo  had  assembled  a 
numerous  undisciplined  body  to  repel  the  attack,  but  it  was  routed, 
and  Mascezil  gained  an  almost  bloodless  victory.  Gildo  was  seized, 
and  sentenced  to  death,  with  a  great  number  of  his  adherents.  (Oros., 
vii.  36;  Claudian,  'De  Bell.  Gildonico.')  This  important  campaign 
was  completed  in  one  winter.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Milan,  Mascezil, 
while  riding  by  the  side  of  Stilicho,  was  thrown  from  his  horse  into 
the  river  and  drowned,  and  the  enemies  of  Stilicho  spread  tho  report 
that  by  a  peculiar  look  he  had  prevented  the  attendants  from  saving 
the  unfortunate  prince.  According  to  other  accounts,  Mascezil  was 
put  to  death  for  having  violated  the  sacred  character  of  a  church. 
Soon  after  these  events  Honorius  was  married  to  Maria,  the  daughter 
of  Stilicho  and  Serena.    (Claudian, '  De  Nupt.  Honor,  et  Marias.') 

Alaric  had  availed  himself  of  his  position  in  Illyricum  to  strengthen 
himself,  and  secretly  matured  his  designs,  while  externally  he  kept  up 
a  good  understanding  with  the  courts  of  the  East  and  of  tho  West.  At 
length,  in  400,  he  set  out  on  his  march  against  Italy.  The  immediate 
cause  of  this  invasion  is  not  known.  When  Alaric  advanced  towards 
Aquileia,  all  Italy  was  in  consternation,  and  the  counsellors  of  Hono- 
rius advised  him  to  seek  a  refuge  in  some  foreign  land.  Stilicho  alono 
did  not  share  their  despair.  But  the  difficulty  was  to  raise  an  army, 
as  most  of  the  troops  were  engaged  in  Rhajtia.  Stilicho  hastened 
thither,  and  was  soon  enabled  to  send  tho  troops  from  Rhaetia  to 
Italy.  He  also  drew  reinforcements  from  Gaul  and  other  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  engaged  some  of  the  nations  with  whom  he  made  peace 
to  assist  Honorius.  Alaric  appears  to  have  been  checked  in  his  pro- 
gress by  the  siege  of  Aquileia,  and  to  have  withdrawn  towards  tho 
Danube  to  reinforce  himself;  but  before  Stilicho  returned  from  his 
expedition,  in  which  he  assembled  his  forces,  Alaric,  in  402,  advanced 
towards  the  imperial  residence  of  Milan.  Honorius  fled  to  Asta  in 
Liguria,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,  and  would  have  fallen 
into  their  hands  if  Stilicho  had  not  arrived  at  the  critical  moment 
with  his  arm}'.  He  forced  his  way  through  the  camp  of  the  enemy, 
and  saved  his  sovereign.  The  Goths  withdrew,  and  pitched  their 
camp  near  Polentia,  and  while  they  were  engaged  here  in  celebrating 
the  feast  of  Easter,  Stilicho  attacked  them  unexpectedly  in  their 
camp.  A  bloody  struggle  ensued,  in  which  the  barbarians  were 
defeated  (403).  The  whole  camp  of  Alaric,  and  even  hiB  wife,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Claudian  ('  De  Bell.  Get.')  compares 
this  victory  with  that  of  Marius  over  the  Cimbri,  although  from 
other  sources  we  learn  that  Stilicho  gained  the  victory  with  t'reat  loss, 
while  some  authors  even  state  that  he  was  defeated.  These  latter 
accounts  are  the  more  probable,  as  Alaric  marched  from  Polentia 
towards  the  Apennines  to  attack  Etruria  and  Rome.  This  induced 
Stilicho,  according  to  Claudian,  to  enter  into  negociations  for  peace 
with  Alaric,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  stake  the  existence  of  the  empire 
on  another  battle.  A  peace  was  concluded,  and  Alaric  retreated 
across  the  river  Po.  Stilicho  however,  mistrusting  the  Goth,  sent  a 
small  corps  of  observation  after  bim,  and  appears  to  have  carried  on 
a  secret  correspondence  with  some  of  the  Gothic  chiefs  in  Alaric's 
army,  so  that  he  was  informed  of  all  that  was  going  on.  Alaric  in- 
tended on  his  march  to  make  himself  master  of  Verona,  but  when  he 
approached  this  city  he  found  himself  suddenly  surrounded  by  the 
imperial  troops  whom  Stilicho  had  sent  thither.  Alaric  is  said  to 
have  lost  here  as  many  of  his  men  as  at  Polentia,  and  he  himself  was 
nearly  made  a  prisoner.  Stilicho  concluded  a  fresh  treaty  with  him, 
and  allowed  him  to  depart  from  Italy. 

After  the  delivery  of  Italy,  Honorius  and  Stilicho  solemnised  a 
triumph  at  Rome  with  great  pomp  and  splendid  games.  The  hostile 
machinations  against  Stilicho  were  still  going  on  at  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  he  saw  no  better  way  to  secure  himself  against  them 
than  by  entering  into  an  alliance  with  Alaric  and  engaging  Honorius  in 
a  war  with  his  brother.  Stilicho  intended  to  acquire  for  his  sovereign 
possession  of  the  eastern  part  of  Illyricum,  and  Alaric  was  to  assist 
him  in  carrying  out  this  design,  on  condition  that  he  should  receive 
certain  subsidies.  (Zosim.,  v.  26.)  The  execution  of  these  plans  was 
interrupted,  in  405,  by  the  invasion  of  Radagaisus,  who  entered  Italy 
at  the  head  of  several  Germanic  tribes,  which  formed  an  army  of 
above  200,000  men.  The  safety  of  Italy  rested  again  in  the  sword 
and  the  wisdom  of  Stilicho.  He  again  drew  all  the  military  forces 
from  the  provinces  to  Italy,  and  reinforced  their  numbers  by  fresh 
levies.  But  with  all  his  exertions  he  could  not  raise  more  than  40,000 
men,  exclusive  of  some  foreign  auxiliaries  consisting  of  Huns  under 
Uldin  and  Goths  under  Sarue.  Radagaisus  and  his  hordes  crossed 
the  Po  and  the  Apennines,  and  marched  into  Etruria.  Stilicho 
assembled  his  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pavia.  Many  cities 
were  pillaged  and  destroyed  by  the  barbarians,  but  the  siege  of 
Florence  checked  their  progress  towards  Rome.  At  the  moment 
when  Florence  was  on  the  point  of  being  reduced,  Stilicho  surrounded 
the  barbarians,  who  were  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Faesulae,  with 
strong  lines  of  circumvallation,  while  plentiful  supplies  were  intro- 
duced into  Florence.  The  enemy  was  finally  reduced  by  famine, 
thirst,  and  disease.  Radagaisus  fell  into  the  hands  of  Stilicho,  and 
was  put  to  death,  and  his  barbarians  were  sold  as  slaves.  (Oros.,  vii. 
37;  Zosim.,  v.  26;  Augustiu.,  'Serm.,'  cv.  10;  'De  Civit.  Dei,'  v.  23; 
Marcellin.  'ad  A.,'  406.) 

The  province  of  Gaul,  from  which  Stilicho  had  been  obliged  to 
withdraw  the  garrisons,  was  invaded  and  ravaged,  about  the  end  of 


406  and  the  beginning  of  407,  by  Vandals,  Alani,  Snovi,  Burgundians, 
and  other  Germanic  tribes.  In  Gaul  those  barbarians  wore  opposed 
by  Constantino,  a  man  who  bad  shortly  before  boon  raited  from  II"' 
rondition  of  a  common  soldier  to  the  rank  of  omporor  by  tlio  Buldiors 
in  Britain,  and  now  made  himself  mantel-  of  Uanl  and  Spain  by  entering 
into  a  league  with  some  of  the  barbarians.  Stilicho  indeed  sent  Sarin, 
the  Ooth,  to  Qaul,  but  without  success,  and  Honoriui  was  for  a  timo 
obliged  to  leave  the  robel  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  bis  conquest. 

Alaric  in  the  mean  timo  becatno  impatient,  and  having  advanced 
with  his  army  as  far  as  .lEnioua  on  tho  frontiers  of  Italy,  be  sent 
ambassadors  to  Ravenna  to  demand  tho  promised  subsidies.  When 
the  ambassadors  arrived,  Stilicho  left  them  at  Kavonna  and  went  to 
Homo,  where  Honorius  was  then  staying.  Stilicho,  who  was  convinced 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  make  such  a  formidable  neighbour  as  Alaric 
an  enemy,  was  willing  to  continue  tho  peaco  with  him,  and  to  grant 
his  requests.  He  laid  tho  matter  before  the  Roman  senate,  which, 
with  a  spirit  not  unworthy  of  ancient  Home,  declared  t  hat  the  demands 
of  the  Goths  should  not  bo  complied  with,  and  that  destruction  would 
be  preferable  to  such  disgrace.  The  iuilucnce  however  of  Stilicho 
and  his  party,  whoso  object  only  was  to  prescrvo  Italy  from  new 
devastations  at  a  moment  when  Gaul  was  in  the  hands  of  a  rebel  and 
of  barbarians  who  might  easily  be  induced  to  march  southward,  was 
ho  great,  that  nearly  all  the  senators  at  length  were  obliged  to  give 
way,  and  4000  pounds  of  gold  were  granted  to  Alaric  under  the  name 
of  a  subsidy.  (Zosim.,  v.  29.)  Tho  desire  of  Stilicho  to  maintain 
peaco  with  Alaric  was  interpreted  by  his  enemies  as  a  treacherous 
partiality  for  the  enemy  of  the  empire,  and  all  the  calamities  under 
which  Italy  had  been  Buffering  were  imputed  to  Stilicho.  Even 
Honorius  now  began  to  fear  and  suspect  his  minister  ;  and  this  feeling 
was  fostered  by  a  cunning  hypocrite  of  the  name  of  Olympius,  whom 
Stilicho  himself  had  introduced  to  the  court,  and  who  had  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  emperor. 

In  May  408,  Arcadius  died,  leaving  a  son,  Theodosius,  eight  years 
old.  Honorius  proposed  a  journey  to  the  East  to  regulate  the  admi- 
nistration. Stilicho  represented  to  him  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
such  an  undertaking,  and  in  consequence  it  was  determined  that 
Stilicho  should  go  to  Constantinople.  An  army,  which  was  to  march 
against  Constantiue,  was  assembled  near  Pavia,  and  Honorius  went 
thither  to  inspect  it,  while  Stilicho  was  making  preparations  at  Bologna 
for  his  departure.  The  eunuch  Olympius  represented  to  the  emperor 
that  Stilicho  was  conspiring  with  Alaric,  that  he  intended  with  his 
assistance  to  raise  his  sou  Eucherius  to  the  throne,  and  that  it  formed 
part  of  their  design  to  restore  paganism  in  the  empire.  (Olympiodorus, 
'  ap.  Phot.  Cod.,' 80.)  He  also  contrived  to  influence  the  soldiers  at 
Pavia,  who  revolted,  and  on  a  given  signal  killed  several  of  their  prin- 
cipal officers,  who  were  represented  to  them  as  the  friends  of  Stilicho. 
As  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  the  revolt  at  Pavia  had  arrived,  Stilicho's 
friends  advised  him  to  march  against  his  enemies;  but  he  hesitated 
till  it  was  too  late.  His  friends,  for  the  most  part  barbarians,  left  him 
with  indignation  at  his  want  of  resolution.  At  midnight,  Sarus,  the 
faithless  Goth,  made  an  attack  upon  Stilicho's  tent,  and  cut  down  his 
guards.  Stilicho  escaped  to  Ravenna,  and  took  refuge  in  a  church. 
He  was  treacherously  induced  to  come  out,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  left 
the  threshold  he  was  put  to  death  by  Couut  Heraclian,  who  was 
waiting  for  him  with  a  band  of  soldiers,  on  the  23rd  of  August,  408. 
His  family  and  his  friends  were  persecuted,  and  many  of  them  put  to 
death.  (Zosim.,  v.  34.) 

The  history  of  Stilicho  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  manner  which 
scarcely  enables  us  to  choose  a  due  medium  between  the  extravagant 
praise  of  Claudian  and  the  charges  of  his  enemies,  or  of  such  writers 
as  were  obliged  to  join  in  the  general  clamour  that  was  raised  against 
him  after  his  fall. 

(Mascow,  History  of  the  Antient  Germans,  vol.  i.,  book  viii.,  sect.  2, 
19,  English  translation ;  Gibbon,  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  chap.  29  and  30 ;  C.  F.  Schultz,  Flavius  Stilicho, 
ein  Wallenttein  der  Vorwelt,  ein  Beitrag  zum  letzten  Tfieile  der  Rom. 
Geschichte  ;  &c. 

STILL,  JOHN,  the  son  of  William  Still,  of  Grantham,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, was  born  in  1543,  and  became  a  student  of  Christ  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  as  Master  of  Arts.  In  1570  he 
was  appoiuted  Lady  Margaret's  Professor  in  the  University :  he  after- 
wards held  livings  in  Suffolk  and  Yorkshire,  and  was  successively 
Master  of  St.  John's  and  Trinity  Colleges.  In  1588  he  was  chosen 
prolocutor  of  the  Convocation ;  and  in  1592,  he  wa3  raised  to  the 
bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1607. 
Bishop  Still  is  said  by  Fuller  to  have  been  "one  of  a  venerable 
presence,  no  less  famous  for  a  preacher  than  a  disputant."  He  left  a 
large  fortune,  chiefly  derived  from  lead  mines  discovered  in  the 
Mendip  Hills  during  his  possession  of  the  see.  The  historians  of  the 
drama  concur  in  believiug  him  to  have  been,  in  his  youth,  the  author 
of  a  coarse  but  humorous  play,  which,  till  the  discovery  of  'Ralph 
Royster  Doyster,'  was  held  to  be  the  earliest  extant  work  known  in 
England  by  the  name  of  a  comedy.  It  is  called,  'A  rysht  pithy, 
pleasaunt,  and  merie  Comedie,  intytuled,  Gammer  Gurtou's  Nedle ; 
played  on  stage  not  long  ago,  in  Christe's  Colledgeiu  Cambridge.  Made 
by  Mr.  S.,  Master  of  Art,'  1575.  'Gammer  Gurtou's  Needle'  is  in 
Hawkins's  '  Origin  of  the  English  Drama,'  and  in  the  second  volume 
cf  Dud-ley's  '  Old  Plays.' 


STILLING,  JUNG  .JOHANN  HKINRIOH,  a  celebrated  German 
Pietist,  was  born  at  Griiud,  in  Westphalia,  in  1710.  11m  father 
Wilhelm  Jung  was  a  charcoal-burner,  to  which  trade  he  was  also 
destined,  but  cireumHtanccH  favouring  his  becoming  a  tailor,  he  chose 
that  business,  though  ho  soon  relinquished  it  for  a  cituation  as  teacher 
at  a  school.  Dissatisfied  with  this,  he  returned  to  tailoring,  and 
continued  it  till  several  of  the  gentry  befriended  him,  and  took  him  as 
private  tutor  to  their  children,  lie  contrived  to  nave  a  little  money, 
which  enabled  him  to  pursue  bis  studios,  aud  went  in  consequence  to 
Strassburg,  and  studied  medicine  there.  It  was  there  he  became 
acquainted  with  Giithe,  who  took  a  great  liking  to  him,  and  has 
sketched  his  character  with  great  fondness  in  several  passages  of  the 
'Dichtung  und  Wahrhcit'  (books  ix.  and  x.).  It  was  at  Gotbe's 
suggestion  that  he  wrote  his  interesting  autobiography  ('  Lebeus- 
geschiehto'),  to  whom  ho  had  often  related  it.  Stilling  practised  as 
physician  for  Borne  time  in  Eberfeld,  and  in  1778  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor .at  tho  Kainerals'chule  of  Lantern,  aud  in  1787  at  that  of 
Marburg,  and  in  1803  at  that  of  Heidelberg.  He  died  in  Karlsruhe, 
1817. 

As  a  physician,  Stilling's  great  talent  was  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  restored  upwards  of  2000  persons  to  better  sight. 
As  a  writer,  he  was  very  popular,  and  the  sect  of  Pietists  in  Germany 
(somewhat  similar  to  our  Methodists)  look  up  to  him  with  great 
affection.  "  Tho  great  element  of  his  character  was  an  invincible 
and  intense  faith  in  God  and  an  immediate  providence,  ever  at  baud 
in  the  time  of  trouble,  and  which  momently  preserved  man  from 
evil."  The  most  celebrated  of  all  his  works  is  the  'Tbeorie  der  Geis- 
tcrkuude,'  which,  as  well  as  his  autobiography,  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Mr.  Jackson.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  at  Leipzig,  in  13  vols.  8vo,  in  1835,  edited  by  Dr.  J. 
Grollmann. 

(Stilling's  Lebens'jcschichle ;  Gothe's  Bicht.  und  Wahrheit  ;  Con- 
versations Bexicon.) 

STILLINGFLEET,  BENJAMIN,  grandson  of  Dr.  Stillingfleet, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  was  born  in  1702.  His  father,  originally  a 
physician,  and  one  of  the  professors  at  Gresham  College,  afterwards 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  held  the  livings  of  Wood  Norton  and 
Swauton,  in  Norfolk,  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1708.  His  widow 
was  left  with  four  children  in  very  straitened  circumstances,  but 
Benjamin  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  good  education  at  Norwich 
grammar-school,  where  he  made  considerable  proficiency.  In  April 
1720,  he  entered  as  subsizar  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1723.  Soon  aftewards  he  quitted  the 
University,  and  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  Mr.  Wyndham  of  Felbrig,  in 
whose  family  he  remained  till  1726,  when  he  became  a  candidate  for  a 
vacant  fellowship  in  his  own  college,  but  was  not  successful,  owing,  as 
he  believed,  to  the  opposition  of  Dr.  Bentley.  After  this  disappoint- 
ment he  spent  many  years  at  Felbrig,  aud  in  1737  accompanied  the 
son  of  Mr.  Wyndham  to  the  Continent.  On  his  return  to  England  the 
father  of  his  old  pupil  settled  on  him  an  annuity  of  100/.,  on  which 
sum  and  the  produce  of  his  literary  labours  he  subsisted  for  three 
years.  The  friendship  of  Mr.  Trice,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made 
when  at  Rome,  now  enabled  him  to  take  up  his  abode  in  a  small 
cottage  near  that  gentleman's  seat  at  Foxley,  in  Hertfordshire.  An 
indifferent  state  of  health  first  led  him  to  pay  attention  to  natural 
history,  which  he  afterwards  cultivated  with  great  success.  Iu  1759 
he  published  a  collection  of  'Miscellaneous  Tracts  on  Natural  History,' 
which  consisted  of  translations  from  the  writings  of  Liunteus  and  his 
pupils,  calculated  to  develope  the  principles  of  that  great  botanist. 
Mr.  Stilliugfleet's  preface  to  this  work  did  much  towards  rendering 
the  Linnscan  system  popular  in  this  country,  and  constitutes  his  chief 
scientific  merit. 

'A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Power  of  Harmony,'  published  in 
1771,  which  is  an  abridgement  of  Tartiui's  '  Trattato  di  Musica,'  was 
the  only  other  work  which  appeared  during  his  life ;  but  he  left  at  his 
death  six  volumes  in  manuscript,  of  a  collection  towards  a  'General 
History  of  Husbandry,'  of  which  an  analysis  is  giveu  in  his  biography 
by  Mr.  Coxe.  Mr.  Stillingfleet  died  in  London,  on  December  15,  1771, 
leaviug  behind  him,  besides  his  scientific  reputation,  the  character  of 
an  excellent  scholar,  an  elegant  poet  and  musician,  and  a  most  amiable 
and  estimable  man. 

For  further  information  concerning  him  the  reader  may  consult 
Mr.  Coxe's  very  interesting  work,  '  The  Literary  Life  and  Select 
Works  of  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,'  London,  1S11. 

STILLINGFLEET,  EDWARD,  son  of  Samuel  Stillingfleet,  was 
born  at  Cranbourn,  in  Dorset,  on  the  17th  of  April  1635.  He  was 
educated  at  the  grammar-schools  of  Cranbourn  and  Ringwood,  and  at 
St.  John's,  Cambridge.  He  entered  the  college  in  164S,  and  obtained 
a  fellowship  in  1653.  After  taking  his  degree  of  MA.  he  was  private 
tutor  successively  in  the  families  of  Sir  Roger  Burgoin,  at  Wroxhall, 
in  Warwickshire,  and  of  the  Hon.  Francis  Pierrepoint,  of  Nottingham. 
Here  he  began  his  'Irenicum.'  In  1657  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Sutton  by  Sir  R.  Burgoin. 

Stillingfleet  commenced  his  public  life  as  the  advocate  of  moderate, 
almost  of  latitudinarian  opinions  on  ecclesiastical  affairs.  In  the  year 
1659  he  published  his  first  work,  which  was  entitled  '  Irenicum,  or  the 
Diviue  Right  of  particular  Forms  of  Church  Government  examined.' 
A  second  edition  appeared  in  1662,  with  an  appendix  on  the  Power  o' 
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Excommunication.  This  work  which  was  intended  to  prove  that  no 
particular  form  of  church  government  is  appointed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, was  thought  by  the  high  church  party  to  savour  of  Presby- 
terianism  ;  and  in  deference  to  them,  according  to  Bishop  Burnet, 
Stillingfleet  afterwards  retracted  it.  Stilliugfieet  himself  says,  that 
"there  are  many  things  in  it  which,  if  he  were  to  write  again,  he 
would  not  say;  some  which  show  his  youth  and  want  of  due  con- 
sideration ;  others  which  he  yielded  too  far,  in  hopes  of  gaining  the 
dissenting  parties  to  the  Church  of  England."  (Stillingfleet  s  '  Life,' 
p.  12.)  The  work  on  which  his  reputation  mainly  rests  is  his  'Origines 
Sacrse,  or  Rational  Account  of  the  Christian  Faith  as  to  the  Truth  and 
Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures,'  which  was  published  in  1662. 
He  meant  to  have  continued  it,  but  died  before  he  could  do  so.  The 
additions  to  the  folio  edition,  published  after  his  death  are  of  little 
value.  This  work  is  still  one  of  the  most  valuable  defences  of  the 
truth  of  the  Scriptures,  though  it  is  more  adapted  to  the  theologian 
than  to  the  general  reader. 

Stillingfleet  was  a  fierce  and  indefatigable  polemic.  During  the 
greater  part  of  hia  life,  he  had  his  hands  full  of  controversy,  with  the 
Romanists  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Nonconformists  on  the  other.  In 
1664  he  engaged,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Henchman,  bishop  of  London, 
in  the  defence  of  the  views  maintained  by  Laud  in  his  conference  with 
Fisher  the  Jesuit.  A  work  having  been  published  on  this  subject  in 
Paris,  entitled  '  Labyrinthus  Cantuariensis,'  with  the  design  of  proving 
the  Church  of  England  to  be  schismatical  in  her  separation  from 
Rome,  Stillingfleet  defended  the  Church  of  England,  and  retorted 
upon  Rome  the  charge  of  schism  in  '  A  rational  Account  of  the  Grounds 
of  the  Protestant  Religion,'  which  was  received  with  great  favour  by 
Protestants. 

In  1665  he  was  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton  to  the  rectory 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  having  been  already  appointed  preacher  at 
the  Rolls  chapel.  This  preferment  was  speedily  followed  by  his  ap- 
pointment as  lecturer  to  the  Temple,  and  also  as  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  Charles  II.  In  1668  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  nominated 
by  Charles,  in  1670,  canon  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  1678 
dean  of  the  same  cathedral.  In  the  meantime  he  published  his  'Dis- 
course concerning  the  Idolatry  practised  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
the  Hazard  of  Salvation  in  its  Communion,'  1671  ;  and  other  tracts 
against  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  also  against  the  Sociuians,  as  well  as 
'  A  Letter  of  Resolution  to  a  Person  unsatisfied  about  the  Truth  and 
Authority  of  the  Scriptures.'  In  1680  he  plunged  into  a  new  contro- 
versy, by  preaching  before  the  lord  mayor  a  sermon,  on  Philipp.  iii., 
16,  which  he  afterwards  published,  entitled  'The  Mischief  of  Separa- 
tion.' This  sermon  consisted  of  a  violent  attack  on  the  Nonconformists, 
which  was  little  expected  from  the  author  of  the  '  Ireuicum.'  Mr. 
Orme  justly  observes  that  "  the  rector  of  Sutton,  who  wrote  the 
'  Irenicum  '  when  the  Church  of  England  was  but  a  sect  among  other 
sects,  was  a  very  different  person  from  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's  exposing 
the  unreasonableness  of  separation  from  an  apostolic  church  in  all  its 
glory.  The  one  publication  breathes  a  spirit  of  moderation,  and  uses 
the  language  of  entreaty ;  the  other  is  stern,  severe,  and  uncom- 
promising." (Orme's  '  Life  of  Baxter,'  p.  632.)  In  this  discourse 
Stillingfleet  maintains  the  curious  position  that  "  though  the  really 
conscientious  Nonconformist  is  justified  in  not  worshipping  after  the 
prescribed  forms  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  rather,  would  be 
criminal  if  he  did  so,  yet  he  is  not  less  criminal  in  setting  up  a  separate 
assembly."  The  sermon  was  replied  to  by  Owen,  Baxter,  Howe,  and 
other  eminent  Nonconformists.  Howe  directed  his  attention  chiefly 
to  the  above  position,  and  added  some  remarks  concerning  Stillingfleet 
himself,  giving  him  such  full  credit  for  piety,  purity  of  motive,  and 
general  moderation,  that  the  dean  confessed  "that  Howe  had  discoursed 
gravely  and  piously,  more  like  a  gentleman  than  a  divine."  (Rogers's 
'  Life  of  Howe,'  pp.  251-266.)  Stillingfleet  replied  to  his  opponents  in 
a  large  quarto  volume,  entitled  '  The  Unreasonableness  of  Separation,' 
1681,  in  which  he  traces  the  history  of  Nonconformity;  and  Baxter 
rejoined,  in  'A  second  true  Defence  of  the  mere  Nonconformists, 
against  the  untrue  Accusations,  Reasonings,  and  History  of  Dr. 
Edward  Stillingfleet,'  1681,  to  which  the  dean  made  no  reply,  though 
several  writers  carried  on  his  side  of  the  argument.  A  full  account  of 
this  controversy  is  given  by  Mr.  Orme  in  his  '  Lives  of  Owen  and 
Baxter.' 

In  1685  Stillingfleet  published  his  'Origines  Britannicae,  or  Anti- 
quities of  the  British  Churches,'  which  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
early  ecclesiastical  history  of  Britain,  from  the  first  introduction  of 
Christianity  to  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons.  He  rejects  many  of  the 
traditions  respecting  the  British  churches,  but  is  disposed  to  believe  in 
the  alleged  visit  of  Paul  to  Britain. 

When  James  II.  revived  the  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission, 
Stillingfleet  refused  to  be  a  member  of  it ;  and  after  the  Revolution  he 
published  '  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Illegality  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  in  answer  to  the  Vindication  and  Defence  of  it,'  1689. 
Under  Charles  and  James  he  was  prolocutor  of  the  convocation. 
After  the  revolution  of  1688,  Stillingfieet's  services  to  the  Protestant 
cause  were  rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  to  which  he  was 
consecrated  in  1689.  He  immediately  addressed  himself,  with  his  usual 
ardour,  to  correct  the  irregularities  which  had  arisen  in  the  diocese ; 
he  appeared  with  distinction  in  the  House  of  Lords  :  and  he  still  found 
leisure  for  polemics.  In  '  A  Vindication  of  the  Trinity,  with  an  Answer 


to  the  late  Objections  against  it  from  Scripture,  Antiquity,  and  Reason,' 
ho  made  some  objections  to  Locke's  definition  of  substance,  and  to  hie 
theory  of  ideas  in  general,  which  gave  rise  to  a  sharp  contest  between 
him  and  Locke. 

Stillingfleet  died  of  gout,  at  Westminster,  March  27,  1699.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Worcester,  where  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  him  by  his  son,  with  a  long  and  highly  eulogistic 
Latin  epitaph  by  Bentley,  who  was  his  chaplain. 

The  character  of  Bishop  Stillingfleet  has  always  commanded  the 
praise  even  of  his  opponents,  and  perhaps  many  will  find  a  more 
genuine  expression  of  his  worth  in  Howe's  testimony  than  in  Bentley's 
epitaph.  His  works  prove  his  industry  and  learning.  Besides  the 
works  noticed  above,  he  wrote  several  theological  pamphlets,  and  a 
very  able  defence  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  as  peers  in  capital 
cases.  His  works  were  printed  in  1710,  in  6  vols,  folio,  and  a  volume 
of  his  miscellaneous  works  was  published  in  1735  by  his  son,  the  Rev. 
James  Stillingfleet,  canon  of  Worcester.  Stillingfleet  had  collected  a 
splendid  library,  which  Dr.  Marsh,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  purchased, 
in  order  to  throw  it  open  to  the  public  in  Dublin.  The  manuscripts 
were  bought  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  are  now  in  the  Bodleian 
library. 

(Life  of  Dr.  Edward  Stillingfleet,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester,  &c, 
London,  1710,  1735.) 

STILPO  (2,Tikirwv),  a  native  of  Megara,  was  a  philosopher  of  the 
Megarian  school,  who  flourished  about  B.C.  300.  Respecting  his  life 
we  know  very  little.  He  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  highest 
estimation  amoDg  his  countrymen  both  as  a  man  and  a  philosopher. 
Ptolemscus  Soter,  when  he  was  at  Megara,  endeavoured  to  persuado 
him  to  come  to  Egypt,  but  Stilpo  refused,  and  withdrew  to  iEgina 
until  Ptolemocus  had  left  Megara.  When  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  took 
Megara,  he  commanded  his  soldiers  to  spare  the  habitation  of  the 
philosopher,  who,  in  his  eyes,  was  the  wisest  of  all  the  Greeks  living. 
Cicero  ('De  Fato,'  5),  apparently  on  good  authority,  states  that  Stilpo, 
who  was  naturally  fond  of  wine  and  women,  exercised  such  control 
over  his  passions,  that  no  one  ever  saw  in  him  any  sign  of  indulgence 
in  sensual  pleasures. 

As  a  philosopher,  Stilpo,  on  the  whole,  followed  the  doctrines  of 
the  Megarian  school,  but  he  went  further,  and  denied  the  objective 
reality  of  the  ideas  of  species  and  genera.  He  asserted  that  the  cha- 
racter of  a  philosopher  consisted  in  perfect  freedom  from  passions ; 
and  in  this  theory  he  was  followed  by  his  disciple  Zeno,  the  founder 
of  the  Stoic  school  of  philosophy.  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  account 
of  Stilpo  (ii.,  c.  12),  states  that  he  wrote  nine  dialogues,  which  he 
characterises  by  the  epithet  "  frigid  "  (\pvxpol) ;  no  part  of  them  is  now 
extant. 

(G.  L.  Spalding,  Vindicia;  Philosophorum  Mcgaricorum,  p.  20,  &c. ; 
Ritterand  Preller,  Hist.  Philos.,  p.  181,  &c.) 

STIRLING,  JAMES,  an  English  mathematician  of  considerable 
eminence,  but  of  whom,  except  the  works  which  he  publi-hed,  scarcely 
any  thing  is  known.  He  must  have  been  born  near  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  and  he  was  a  student  in  the  University  of  Oxford;  in 
1726  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  his  death  muBt 
have  taken  place  subsequently  to  the  year  1764. 

Mr.  Stirling's  first  work  is  entitled  'Linerc  Tertii  Ordinis  New- 
tonianse,  sive,'  &c. :  this  work,  which  was  published  at  Oxford,  in  8vo, 
in  1717,  contains  a  commentary  on  Newton's  tract  on  the  subject  of 
lines  of  the  third  order.  In  this  tract  it  is  shown  that  all  such  lines 
may  be  expressed  by  four  different  equations,  of  the  third  degree, 
between  two  variable  quantities  x  and  y  ;  and  that  of  these  equations 
one,  which  consists  of  terms  involving  the  three  first  powers  of  x  and 
the  two  first  powers  of  y,  comprehends  sixty-five  species  of  hyper- 
bolic curves.  Stirling  discovered  that  the  same  equation  contained 
two  additional  species,  and  the  Abbe^  De  Gua  ('  Usage  de  1' Analyse  de 
Descartes ')  subsequently  detected  in  it  four  others  which  had  been 
overlooked  by  Stirling,  probably  because  he  directed  his  researches 
almost  entirely  in  the  steps  of  his  author.  The  English  mathematician 
has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  who  observed,  if  the  value  of  y  in 
the  given  equation  be  found  in  an  infinite  series  of  terms  containing 
descending  powers  of  x,  that  on  taking  one  term  only  of  such  series 
for  the  value  of  y,  there  is  obtained  an  equation  of  the  first  degree, 
which  determines  the  position  of  a  rectilinear  asymptote  to  the  curve: 
that  on  taking  two  terms,  there  is  obtained  an  equation  of  a  curve, 
which  may  be  considered  as  an  asymptote  to  the  original  curve,  and 
which  approaches  nearer  to  it  than  the  rectilinear  asymptote ;  and  so 
on.  It  may  be  observed  however  that  the  division  of  curve  lines  into 
classes  and  species  is  arbitrary;  Newton,  Euler,  and  Cramer  having 
made  the  number  of  curves  of  the  same  order  very  different :  it  is 
also  now  of  small  importance,  since  when  the  equation  of  any  curve 
is  given,  the  rules  of  analysis  enable  the  mathematician  to  determine 
immediately  its  tangents,  asymptotes,  normals,  and  'singular'  points. 

The  work  which  contributed  most  to  Stirling's  reputation  is  his 
'  Methodus  Differentialis,  sive  Tractatus  de  Summatione  et  Interpo- 
latione  Serierum  Infinitarum  :'  this  work  was  published  in  London,  in 
4to,  in  1730  ;  and  in  the  first  part  of  it  there  are  investigated  general 
formulas,  expressing  the  sums  of  given  series  by  means  of  a  factor,  by 
which  each  term  in  a  series  being  multiplied,  the  product  is  equal  to 
the  next  following  term :  the  factor  itself  is  in  the  form  of  a  series 
consisting  of  terms  arranged  according  to  the  ascending  or  descending 
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powers  of  a  variable  quantity  ;  and  for  this  variable-  nro  to  bo  Bubnti- 
tuted  different  numbers  increasing  from  unity.  When  tlio  given  series 
is  not  susceptible  of  having  its  sum  expressed  in  finite  terms,  tho 
factor  is  an  infinite  series,  and  then  the  formula  expressing  the  nam  in 
also  an  infinite  series;  but  being  highly  convergent,  the  summation  of 
a  few  of  its  terms  gives  a  very  near  approximation  to  tho  value  of  tho 
given  serios.  The  second  part  of  tho  work  relates  to  tho  interpolation 
of  terms  between  those  of  any  given  series  :  tho  values  of  tho  inter- 
polated terms  are  found  agreeably  to  the  method  of  Newton,  and 
there  are  added  several  theorems  for  facilitating  the  processes  by 
which  they  are  obtained.  There  are  also  given  various  formulio  for 
approximating  to  the  quadrature  of  curves  by  tho  method  of  equi- 
distant ordinates. 

In  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1735  thero  is  a  paper  by 
Stirling  '  On  the  Figure  of  the  Earth  and  on  the  Variations  of  tho 
Force  of  Gravity  at  its  Surface  ; '  and  a  second  edition  of  tho 
'  Method  us  Differentialis '  was  published  in  1764. 

STIRLING,  WILLIAM,  EARL  OF.  [ALEXANDER,  William,  Earl 
of  Stirling.] 

•STIRLING,  WILLIAM,  author  aud  M.P.,  is  the  only  son  of  the 
late  Archibald  Stirling,  Esq.,  of  Keir,  Perthshire,  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  John  Maxwell,  Bart.,  of  Pollock.  He  was 
born  at  Kenmure,  near  Glasgow,  in  1818,  and  finished  his  education  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1839  and 
M.A.  in  1813.  Inheriting  ample  wealth,  and  at  liberty  to  follow  the 
bent  of  his  own  tastes,  he  turned  his  attention  to  subjects  not  com- 
monly much  studiod  by  Englishmen — the  art,  literature,  and  history 
of  Spain.  He  travelled  and  resided  in  the  Peninsula,  in  order  to 
study  theso  thoroughly.  In  1848  he  published  in  three  volumes  his 
'Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain  ;'  this  was  followed  in  1852  by  'The 
Cloister  Life  of  tho  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,'  an  interesting  account 
of  the  occupations  of  Charles  after  his  resignation  of  the  cares  of 
empiro  and  retirement  to  the  monastery  of  Yuste ;  and  in  1855 
appeared  Mr.  Stirling's  last  work,  entitled  'Velasquez  and  his  Works.' 
While  these  writings  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Spanish  art  and 
Spanish  history  have  given  Mr.  Stirling  a  high  reputation  in  literature, 
he  has  also  connected  himself  with  politics.  In  July  1852  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  as  member  for  Perthshire,  which  county  he 
continued  to  represent  until  the  election  in  18G5. 

STJERNSTOLPE,  JONAS  MAGNUS,  was  bom  on  the  8th  of 
December  1777,  in  the  parish  of  Stenquist,  in  the  province  of  Soder- 
maulaud,  in  Sweden,  of  respectable  parents,  but  who  were  so  poor 
that  they  could  afford  to  give  him  only  the  most  ordinary  education. 
His  unusual  abilities  however  attracted  the  notice  of  Baron  Fletwood 
and  some  of  his  friends,  who  put  him  to  school  at  Strengniis,  where 
he  soon  distinguished  himself,  and  whence  he  was  afterwards  sent  to 
finish  his  studies  at  Upsala.  He  seems  to  have  been  very  scantily 
provided  for,  since,  in  order  to  eke  out  his  means  of  support,  he  was 
obliged  to  give  lessons  and  employ  himself  in  translating  novels  for 
booksellers.  At  length  an  event  occurred  in  1802  which  he  himself 
has  described  as  a  most  propitious  revolution  of  fortune,  Lamely,  his 
being  taken  into  the  family  of  M.  Beskow,  a  merchant,  as  tutor  to 
his  two  sons,  one  of  whom  (Bernhard)  has  distinguished  himself  as  "a 
poet,  aud  has  edited  some  of  Stjernstolpe's  posthumous  pieces,  with 
an  interesting  biography  of  their  author.  From  this  event  however 
no  permanent  advantage  to  his  circumstances  seems  to  have  resulted, 
for  notwithstanding  his  attachment  to  his  studies,  he  determined  to 
renounce  his  prospects  in  any  of  the  learned  professions,  and  to 
accept  a  small  appointment  in  a  public  office  (the  Krigs-Expeditiou), 
devoting  only  his  leisure  time  to  literary  occupations.  These  con- 
sisted at  first  merely  of  translations  of  Midler's  '  Siegfried '  and  other 
German  romances,  to  the  extent  of  about  30  volumes.  It  was  then 
that  Beskow,  wishing  to  assist  him,  offered  him  a  situation  in  his  own 
counting-house,  with  a  salary  more  than  double  of  what  he  then  had  ; 
but  he  rejected  the  well-meant  proposal,  saying,  that  he  preferred 
drinking  water  and  writing  verses  to  drinking  wine  and  casting  up 
accounts.  Though  he  himself  might  not  consider  the  labour  of  trans- 
lating drudgery,  that  kind  of  it  in  which  he  first  engaged  was  certainly 
unworthy  of  his  talents.  Therefore  although  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  did  not  undertake  some  original  work  of  similar  extent,  it 
was  not  without  advantage  to  the  literature  of  his  own  country  that 
he  afterwards  transplanted  into  it  some  of  the  productions  of  such 
writers  as  Cervantes,  Wieland,  and  Voltaire.  Besides  '  Don  Quixote,' 
'Oberon,'  and  some  of  the  tales  of  Voltaire,  his  translations  of  this 
class  include  those  of  Pope's  '  Rape  of  the  Lock,'  and  Blumauer's 
'^Eneis'  (which  latter  poem  he  completed  by  adding  the  three  last 
books,  and  which  is  considered  to  be  in  many  respects  even  superior 
to  the  original)  ;  not  to  mention  a  number  of  minor  pieces,  both  from 
ancient  and  modern  poets.  Among  his  original  productions,  which 
are  comparatively  few,  tho  principal  are,  '  Luukentus,'  a  dramatic 
popular  tradition ;  the  'Argonauts  ; '  and  his  comic  tales  in  verse. 

Notwithstanding  his  decided  taste  for  works  of  fancy  and  humour, 
•atire,  and  wit,  his  reading  extended  to  others  of  a  very  different  class, 
to  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences,  geology,  and  astronomy,  to 
which  last  study  he  was  greatly  attached.  According  to  his  biographer 
Beskow,  the  same  remarkable  sort  of  contrast  displayed  itself  in  his 
conversation,  for  he  would  pass  alternately  from  the  gayest  and 
liveliest  topics  to  the  most  serious— from  the  most  playful  to  the  most 


profound.  His  convcrnational  powers  were  in  fact  of  tho  highcut 
order:  it  was  there  that  tho  originality  of  bin  mind  fully  displayed 
itself,  for  ho  poHsecHcd  such  extraordinary  imjirovita'ore  talent*,  that 
ho  would  delight  his  auditors  almost  an  entire  evening  by  a  continual 
How  of  wit  and  eloquence,  which  carried  away  both  himself  and  hii 
hearers.  Theso  captivating  qualities  and  the  amiablenexs  of  bin 
personal  character,  his  frankness  aud  his  disinterested!!!  bh,  canned  hut 
society  to  bo  greatly  sought  after  by  all  who  wero  di«tiiigui«hcd  in 
literature  and  art ;  whouce  it  was  Mid  of  him  that  he  wa.t  not  only 
known  to  all  Sweden,  but  intimate  with  ono  half  of  it.  He  constantly 
refused  however  to  become  a  member  of  any  literary  society,  for  which 
institutions  he  entertained  no  great  respect.  His  epistolary  corre- 
spondence was  very  extensive,  and  was  marked  by  the  same  qualities 
as  his  conversation,  though  hitherto  but  a  few  specimens  of  it  have 
been  published  by  his  biographer.  He  had  commenced  a  translation 
of  Ariosto,  but  did  not  livo  to  make  any  great  progress  with  it,  being 
carried  off  by  a  paralytic  attack  on  tho  17th  of  September  1831. 
(Beskow,  Minnesteckning.) 

STOBxE'US,  JOANNES,  a  native  of  Btobi  in  Macedonia,  whence  ho 
derives  his  name  Stoba;us,  lived  either  at  the  end  of  the  5th  or  in 
the  Gth  century  of  our  era.  Respecting  his  life  no  particulars  are 
known.  We  possess  through  him  a  number  of  extracts  from  ancient 
Greek  writers.  He  collected  them  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  reading 
from  more  than  five  hundred  authors,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  and 
put  them  together,  and  arranged  them  according  to  subjects  for  the 
use  and  instruction  of  his  son  Septimius.  We  are  thus  indebted  to 
Stoba:u3  not  only  for  an  immense  number  of  fragments  of  well-known 
ancient  writers,  but  some  authors  would  be  altogether  unknown  to  us 
if  Stobseus  had  not  preserved  their  names,  together  with  some  of  their 
sentiments.  The  words  of  Greek  poets  are  of  course  quoted  verbatim, 
but  in  regard  to  prose  writers  he  followed  two  different  methods; 
sometimes  he  quotes  the  author's  own  words,  and  gives  ub  real 
extracts,  and  sometimes  he  gives  a  mere  summary  or  epitome  of  what 
his  author  contained.  He.  himself  called  this  anthology  from  Greek 
literature,  '  KvQoKoyiov  iKXoywv,  airo<p6(yfidTuiv,  uito6i]kwv,  and  divided 
it  into  four  books.  But  the  work  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  somewhat 
different  form.  In  our  manuscripts  it  is  divided  into  three  books, 
which  form  two  separate  works.  The  first  and  second  books  aro 
usually  called  'EnXoyal  cpvcriKa),  StaXacrtKal,  Kal  ifluu&i  and  the  third 
' hv8o\6yiov,  or  Sermones.  It  has  therefore  been  supposed  that  ono 
book  of  Stobaous  is  lost,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  'Sermones' 
contain  the  third  and  fourth  books  in  one,  according  to  the  original 
division.  It  is  true  that  the  third  book  at  present  consists  of  127  or 
128  chapters,  while  in  the  time  of  Photius  the  two  last  books  together 
only  contained  100  chapters.  Thi3  difference  in  number  however 
may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  some  of  tho  larger  chapters 
were  divided  by  copyists  into  two  or  more  smaller  ones. 

The  editio  prinoeps  of  the  '  Eclogaj '  is  that  by  W.  Canter,  foL, 
Antwerp,  1575,  with  a  Latin  translation.  It  was  reprinted,  together 
with  the  'Sermones'  (the  first  edition  of  which  was  edited  by  Trin- 
cavelli,  4to,  Venice,  1536),  in  fol.  Geneva,  1609.  C.  Gesner  published 
three  editions  of  the  '  Sermones,'  under  the  title,  1  J.  Stoba?i  Sentential' 
Tigur.,  1543;  Basil.,  1549;  and  Tigur.,  1599,  with  many  arbitrary 
alterations.  The  best  modern  edition  of  the  1  Eclogas '  is  that  by 
A.  H.  L.  Heeren,  with  notes  and  a  Latin  translation,  2  vols.  8vo, 
Gottingen,  1792  1801 ;  and  the  best  edition  of  the  'Sermones'  is  that 
by  T.  Gaisford,  4  vols.  8vo,  Oxford,  1S22,  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  IS23 
and  1853,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  A  complete  edition  of  both  works  of 
Stobajushas  been  published  by  Tauchnitz,  3  vols.  16mo,  Leipzig,  1838. 

(Scholl,  Geschichte  der  Griech.  Lit.,  iiL,  p.  395-414.) 

STOCKS,  JOHN  E.,  M.D.,  was  born  in  1S22.  He  was  educated 
for  the  medical  profession  at  University  College,  London.  Here  he 
distinguished  himself  in  his  classes,  and  especially  attached  himself  to 
the  study  of  botany.  He  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  East  India 
Company's  service,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  for  his  acquaint- 
ance with  plants.  He  was  sent  to  Scinde  and  Beloochistan  to  report 
on  their  vegetable  riches,  and  returned  laden  with  specimens  and 
information.  He  came  back  to  Englaud  about  the  year  1S54,  intend- 
ing to  work  up  his  numerous  materials  for  publication.  His  health 
however  failed  him,  and  after  having  deposited  his  collections  at  Kew, 
he  retired  to  Dottingham,  near  Hull,  where  he  died  in  September  1S54. 

STODART,  JAMES,  F.R.S.,  a  maker  of  surgical  instruments  and 
superior  articles  of  cutlery  in  London,  who,  like  his  fellow  tradesman, 
Mr.  Pepys  [Pepys,  William  Hasledine]  acquired  distinction  as  a 
man  of  science,  chiefly  however  by  its  application  to  his  own  business, 
for  he  did  not  make  philosophical  researches,  though  he  became  the 
companion  and  friendly  assistant  of  those  who  did.  Mr.  Stod art's 
public  history  is  connected,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  with  that  of  a 
peculiar  description  of  steel  Some  years  prior  to  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  Dr.  Heleuus  Scott,  of  Bombay,  afterwards  first  member  of 
the  Medical  Board  of  that  Presidency,  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Society,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  specimens  of  a  substance  called 
by  the  natives  of  India,  by  whom  it  was  manufactured,  Wootz,  which 
was  considered  to  be  a  kind  of  steel.  Its  nature  and  properties  were 
investigated  by  Dr.  George  Pearson,  F.R.S.,  a  leading  chemist  of  the 
time,  whose  results  were  read  before  the  Royal  Society  and  published 
in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1795.  Various  professional 
and  other  persons,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  concurred 
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with  Dr.  Pearson  in  this  inquiry,  by  which  it  was  ascertained  that 
wootz  was  in  fact  steel  of  a  particular  kind.  Among  these  was  the 
subject  of  the  present  article.  "That  ingenious  artist,  Mr.  Stodart," 
Dr.  Pearson  states  in  the  paper  alluded  to,  "  forged  a  piece  of  wootz  at 
the  desire  of  the  president,  for  a  penknife,  at  the  temperature  of 
ignition  in  the  dark.  It  received  the  requisite  temper"  ["  at  the  tem- 
perature of  450°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,"  Dr.  Pearson  adds  in  a  note 
from  Mr.  Stodart's  letter  to  Sir  Joseph.]  "The  edge  was  as  fine, 
and  cut  as  well  as  the  best  steel  knife.  Notwithstaudiug  the  difficulty 
and  labour  in  forging,  Mr.  Stodart  from  this  trial  was  of  opinion  that 
wootz  is  superior  for  many  purposes  to  any  steel  used  in  this  country. 
He  thought  it  would  carry  a  finer,  stronger,  and  more  durable  edge 
and  point.  Hence  it  might  be  particularly  valuable  for  lancets  and 
other  chirurgical  instruments."  Wootz  subsequently  received  the 
appellation  of  Indian  steel,  further  information  showing  it  to  be  a 
vari  'ty  of  cast-steel.  The  observations  thus  made  appear  to  have 
constituted  the  germ  of  its  future  application  to  the  manufacture  of 
surgical  instruments,  and  others  in  which  great  perfection  and 
durability  of  edge  was  required,  and  which,  for  a  long  period,  re- 
warded Mr.  Stodart's  skill  and  sagacity.  It  is  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  intellectual  endowments  are  distributed  among 
different  minds,  that  his  contemporary,  Mr.  Pepys,  who  also  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  wootz,  though  pos- 
sessing equal  professional  skill,  and  probably  greater  scientific 
qualifications,  failed  to  recognise  its  superiority. 

Like  other  artists  practically  experienced  in  the  production  and  use 
of  certain  substances,  or  skilled  in  the  conduct  of  peculiar  processes 
and  operations,  Mr.  Stodart  at  various  periods  gave  valuable  assistance 
to  experimental  philosophers.  Thus,  the  knife-edges  of  Capt.  Kater's 
[Kater,  Henry]  original  invariable  pendulum  were  forged  by  him 
from  a  piece  of  fine  wootz.  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson  and  Sir.  H.  Davy 
having  united  in  concluding  that  the  changes  of  colour  produced  by 
heat  on  the  surface  of  polished  steel,  probably  did  not  depend  on  the 
oxidation  of  the  metal,  Mr.  Stodart,  who  had  made  many  accurate 
experiments  on  the  tempering  of  steel,  and  was  therefore  familiar  with 
those  changes  and  their  relations  to  the  temperatures  at  which  they 
occur,  sent  specimens  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  indicating  that  when  the 
air  was  excluded  the  colour  of  the  steel  did  not  change.  On  receiving 
these,  the  great  chemist  invited  him  to  assist  in  some  new  trials  on  the 
subject,  in  which  it  was  found  that  when  polished  steel  was  heated 
in  pure  hydrogen  or  azote,  or  in  pure  olive-oil,  no  change  of  colour 
took  place.  This  proved  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Stodart's  previous 
opinion,  that  the  changes  of  colour  produced  during  the  tempering  of 
steel  are  owing  to  the  formation  and  increase  of  a  plate  of  oxide. 
Sir  H.  Davy's  letter  describing  the  experiments  was  inserted  by  Dr. 
Thomson  in  the  'Annals  of  Philosophy'  for  February  1813,  vol.  i.,  p. 
131.  Sir  H.  Davy  records  Mr.  Stodart's  assistance,  with  that  of  Messrs. 
Pepys,  Allen,  and  Faraday,  in  the  experiments  made  at  the  P.oyal 
Institution  and  at  the  London  Institution,  which  are  in  his  paper  on 
the  magnetic  phenomena  produced  by  electricity,  formiug  part  of  the 
'Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1821.  On  the  7th  of  June  in  that 
year  Mr.  Stodart  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Mr.  Stodart  was  one  of  the  earlier  appreciators  and  friends  of  Mr. 
Faraday  [Faraday,  Michael],  who,  when  chemical  assiatant  in  the 
Royal  Institution,  was  engaged  with  him  in  a  series  of  experiments  on 
the  alloys  of  steel,  which  were  pursued  for  several  years  in  the 
laboratory  of  that  establishment,  of  which  Mr.  Stodart  was  an  active 
member.  In  the  earlier  part  of  these  researches,  Mr.  Faraday  analysed 
a  specimen  of  the  Indian  steel  cut  from  one  of  the  cakes  which  had 
been  originally  presented  to  Mr.  Stodart  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Besides 
iron  and  carbon  (the  well-known  constituents  of  steel),  it  yielded  nothing 
but  very  minute  proportions  of  the  earths,  silica,  and  alumina,  to  the 
presence  of  which,  or  rather  that  of  their  bases,  silicon  and  aluminium, 
its  peculiar  excellence  has  accordingly  been  referred.  The  results  of 
the  united  researches  of  the  cutler  and  the  chemist  were  first  pub- 
lished in  the  'Quarterly  Journal  of  Science'  for  July  1820  (vol.  ix.), 
pp.  319-330,  in  a  paper  entitled  '  Experiments  on  the  Alloys  of  Steel, 
made  with  a  View  to  its  Improvement.'  The  authors,  in  the  course 
of  these  experiments,  formed  artificial  wootz,  at  a  time  when  this  was 
not  the  object  of  research,  and  also  succeeded,  by  the  addition  of 
alumina  to  pure  steel,  in  producing  a  specimen  which  had  all  the 
appreciable  characters  of  the  best  Bombay  wootz.  "  Together  with 
some  others  of  the  metals,  the  following,"  it  is  stated,  "  have  been 
alloyed  with  both  English  and  Indian  steel,  and  in  various  propor- 
tions :  platinum,  rhodium,  gold,  silver,  nickel,  copper,  and  tin."  The 
alloy  of  steel  with  a  minute  portion  of  silver  (5oSth)  was  found  to  be 
decidedly  superior  to  the  very  best  unalloyed  Bteel;  that  with  rhodium 
was  superior  in  a  still  higher  degree,  but  as  the  scarcity  of  that  metal 
would  operate  against  its  introduction  to  any  great  extent,  it  is 
probable,  the  authors  conclude,  that  the  alloy  of  silver  with  steel  is 
the  most  valuable  of  those  they  had  made,  and  they  announce  intended 
trials  with  that  metal  in  the  large  way.  In  the  year  1822  they  pro- 
duced another  paper  '  On  the  Alloys  of  Steel,'  which  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society,  printed  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions' 
for  that  year,  and  reprinted  in  the  'Annals  of  Philosophy  '  for  1823. 
It  commences  with  the  information,  that,  "the  alloys  of  steel,  made  on 
a  small  scale  iu  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution,  proving  to  be 
good,  and  the  experiments  having  excited  a  very  considerable  degree 
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of  interest  both  at  home  and  abroad,  gave  encouragement  to  attempt 
the  work  on  a  more  extended  scale,  and  we  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
stating,"  say  the  authors,  "  that  alloys  similar  to  those  made  in  the 
Royal  Institution,  havo  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  manufacture ; 
and  that  they  prove  to  be,  in  point  of  excellence,  in  every  respect 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Btnaller  productions  of  the  laboratory. 
Previous  however,  to  extending  the  work,  the  former  experiments  were 
carefully  repeated,  and  to  the  results  were  added  some  new  combina- 
tions, namely,  steel  with  palladium,  steel  with  iridium,  and  osmium, 
and  latterly  steel  with  chromium."  The  principal  results  of  these 
extended  researches,  as  well  philosophical  as  practical,  are  then 
minutely  described,  and  in  the  conclusion  it  is  announced  that  the 
alloys  of  silver  and  platina  with  steel  had  been  to  some  considerable 
extent  in  use  at  the  Royal  Mint,  aud  that  Beveral  of  the  alloys  had 
been  diligently  and  successfully  made  on  the  Continent.  Before  a  year 
however  had  expired  after  the  publication  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Stodart 
died.  His  private  residence  was  in  Russell-square,  London,  but  hie 
decease  took  place  at  Edinburgh,  on  September  11,  1823,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-three.  He  bequeathed  a  portion  of  his  collection  of  philo- 
sophical apparatus  to  Mr.  Faraday.  The  further  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  steel,  in  the  direction  they  had  taken,  would 
appear  to  have  been  stopped  by  his  demise. 

STODDART,  SIR  JOHN,  Kniqut,  was  born  in  1773  in  tho  parish 
of  St.  James's,  Westminster,  but  his  father,  who  was  a  lieutenant  in 
the  navy,  residing  in  Wiltshire,  he  received  his  early  education  in  the 
grammar-school  at  Salisbury  under  Dr.  Skinner.  His  proficiency  in 
Greek  at  this  school  occasioned  his  being  sent  to  the  University  of 
Oxford,  where  he  was  entered  at  Christchurch  College  iu  1790,  and 
graduated  as  B.A.  in  1794.  He  at  first  studied  divinity,  but  feeling 
an  inclination  for  the  law  he  proceeded  B.C.L.  in  1798,  and  D.C.L.  in 
1801.  In  the  meantime  he  had  not  neglected  general  literature,  aud 
in  179G  and  1798  he  had  published  translations  of  Schiller's  two 
dramas  of  '  Ficsco  '  aud  '  Don  Carlos,'  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  NoehdeD, 
but  to  which  only  their  initials  appeared  on  the  title-page.  At  this 
period  he  took  a  favourable  viaw  of  the  French  revolution,  and  in 
1797  published  a  translation  from  the  French,  entitled  'The  Five 
Men ;  or  a  View  of  the  Proceedings  and  Principles  of  the  Executive 
Directory  of  France,  with  the  Lives  of  the  present  members.'  In  1801 
he  was  admitted  a  member  ot  the  College  of  Advocates,  and  published 
'Remarks  on  Local  Scenery  aud  Manners  in  Scotland,  during  the  years 
1799  and  1800,'  in  2  vols.  4to.  In  1803,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Sir  William  Scott,  he  was  appointed  king's  advocate  aud  admiralty 
advocate  in  Malta,  in  which  situation  he  remained  nearly  four  years, 
when  he  returned  to  England,  and  resumed  his  practice  in  the  courts 
of  Doctors' Commons.  In  1810  he  commenced  writing  on  political 
subjects  in  the  •  Times  '  newspaper,  his  contributions  being  marked 
J.  S.,  and  this  led  to  his  becoming  the  political  editor  in  1812.  His 
writings  in  this  paper  were  distinguished  by  great  energy,  the  pos- 
session of  much  varied  knowledge,  a  clear  style,  with  a  power  of  fulmi- 
nation,  too  often  founded  on  mere  prejudice,  that  occasioned  his 
receiving  the  sobriquet  of  Dr.  Slop,  and  as  such  he  was  burlesqued  by 
George  Cruikshank  in  the  parodies  aud  satires  published  by  Hone. 
Dr.  Stoddart  is  said  to  have  taken  Burke  as  his  model,  but  he  failed 
in  reaching  to  any  greater  similarity  than  that  arising  from  their  | 
dislike  to  the  course  taken  by  the  French  revolution,  which,  in  the 
doctor's  case,  displayed  itself  in  his  rancorous  denunciations  of  Bona-  | 
parte  and  his  policy.  He  held  this  important  post  till  the  close  of  ' 
1816,  when,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  disapproval  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  continued  violence  of  his  attacks  on  the  now  imprisoned  ] 
emperor,  his  connection  with  the  'Times'  was  dissolved,  and  in  1817 
he  started  an  opposition  paper  called  '  The  New  Times.'  It  was 
unsuccessful,  and  in  a  short  time  he  left  it,  retired  to  private  life,  and 
to  his  practice  as  an  advocate.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  chief-justice 
and  judge  of  the  Vice- Admiralty  Court  of  Malta,  being  knighted  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  that  office  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  able 
and  conscientious  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  duties,  until 
his  return  to  England  in  1839.  From  that  time  till  his  death  he 
led  a  private  life,  in  which  he  was  much  and  widely  esteemed ;  but 
occasionally  published  pamphlets  on  legal  subjects,  and  took  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  reform  of  the  law,  being  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  the  Law  Amendment  Society.  He  also  wrote  'An 
Introduction  to  General  History,'  and  a  'Universal  Grammar;  or 
Science  of  Language,'  which  were  printed  in  the  'Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana,'  but  have  likewise  appeared  as  separate  works.  A 
'Statistical,  Administrative,  and  Commercial  Chart  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  compiled  from  parliamentary  and  other  authentic  docu- 
ments,' was  another  of  his  productions.  He  died  at  Brompton-square, 
near  London,  on  February  16,  1856  ;  and  on  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Law  Amendment  Society  after  his  death,  Lord  Brougham  pronounced 
a  warm  eulogium  on  his  memory. 

STOFFLER,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  German  astronomer,  who  was 
born  December  10,  1452,  at  Justingen  in  Swabia.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Tubingen  (in  Wirtem- 
berg),  where,  besides  pure  mathematics,  he  taught  astronomy  aud 
geography,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  successful  in  gaining  the 
esteem  of  his  numerous  pupils,  among  whom  are  said  to  have  been 
Melaucthon  and  Sebastian  Minister.  In  the  year  1530  he  made  a 
journey  to  Vienna,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  installation  of  a  pro. 


feasor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  that  city;  and,  according  to 
Melchior  Adam,  ho  died  of  a  contagious  malady  at  Blaubouren, 
February  16,  in  the  following  year,  being  seventy-nine  years  of  age. 

According  to  the  practice  of  astronomers  in  that  age,  Stonier  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  the  computation  of  ephemerides,  and  ho  appeal* 
to  have  been  first  brought  into  notice  by  continuing  the  scries  which 
M idler  (Regiomontanus)  had  commenced.  He  constructed  an  astro- 
labe, which  was  intended  to  bo  used  as  an  instrument  for  making 
celestial  observations,  and  on  the  plane  of  which  wore  projected  the 
circles  of  tho  sphere:  an  account  of  the  astrolabe  was  given  by  him  in 
a  tract  which  was  published  at  Tubingen  in  1513;  and  in  the  same 
tract  there  is  given  an  account  of  an  instrument  for  determining  the 
hour  of  the  day  by  an  observed  altitude  of  the  sun. 

Stuffier  employed  himself  on  the  subject  of  reforming  the  Julian 
Calendar,  and  it  is  statod  that  he  was  tho  first  who  proposed  to 
rectify  the  error  of  that  calendar  by  the  omission  of  ten  days  in  ono 
year,  in  order  to  make  tho  succeeding  days  of  the  year  correspond,  as 
at  first,  to  the  place  of  the  suu  in  the  ecliptic.  It  is  said  also  that 
Stofflcr  offered  his  project  to  the  Laterau  council,  and  that  it  was  not 
accepted.  Besides  the  ephemerides,  and  tho  above-mentioned  tract 
on  the  uso  of  tho  astrolabo,  Stoffier  published  astronomical  tables 
(Tubingen,  1500) ;  a  traot  on  the  calendar  (Oppenheim,  1518) ;  and  a 
commentary  on  the  Sphere  of  Proclus  (Tiibingen,  1531). 

♦STOKES,  GEORGE  GABRIEL,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  who  has 
taken  a  very  high  rank  among  mathematicians  aud  physicists  of  the 
age,  is  of  Irish  origin,  but  was  educated  at  the  school  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  London,  whence  he  was  sent  to  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where,  as  senior  wrangler,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1841, 
and  became  a  fellow  of  his  college.  He  succeeded  Dr.  King  as  Lucasian 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  in  the  year  1849. 

On  the  5th  of  June  1851,  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  received  the  Rumford  Medal  by  an  award  of  the  Council  of  that 
body  in  the  following  year,  for  his  capital  "discovery  of  the  change  in 
the  refrangibility  of  light."  The  researches  of  which  this  discovery 
was  the  principal,  though  by  no  means  the  only  result,  originated  in  a 
consideration  by  Professor  Stokes  of  the  very  remarkable  phenomenon 
discovered  by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine, 
which,  though  it  appears  to  be  perfectly  transparent  and  colourless 
like  water,  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  exhibits  nevertheless, 
in  certain  aspects,  and  under  certain  incidences  of  the  light,  a  beautiful 
celestial  blue  colour.  This  had  been  shown  by  Sir  David  Brewster  to 
be  a  particular  case  of  the  general  phenomenon  of  the  chromatic  dis- 
persion of  light  within  the  substance  of  transparent  bodies,  whether 
solid  or  liquid.  But  Professor  Stokes  determined  that  in  the  phe- 
nomenon of  internal  dispersion  so  called  the  refrangibility  of  light  ii 
changed,  incident  light  of  definite  refrangibility  giving  rise  to  dispersed 
light  of  various  retrangibilities ;  also  that  the  colour  of  light  is  in 
general  changed  by  internal  dispersion,  the  new  colour  always 
corresponding  to  the  new  refrangibility ;  and  it  being  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference  whether  the  incident  rays  belong  to  the  visible  or 
invisible  part  of  the  spectrum.  And  further,  that  the  phenomena  of 
internal  dispersion  are  perfectly  conformable  to  the  supposition  that 
the  production  of  light,  of  chemical  changes  (attributed  to  a  special 
radiation  termed  actinic),  and  of  phosphorescence  (when  excited  by 
the  previous  action  of  light,)  are  merely  different  effects  of  the  same 
cause.  The  experiments  and  inductions  on  which  these  conclusions 
are  founded  are  detailed  in  a  paper  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions' 
for  1852,  of  which  it  occupies  100  pages.  An  abstract  will  be  found 
in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,'  vol.  vi.,  p.  195,  and  in  the 
'Philosophical  Magazine'  for  November  1852.  The  subject  is  con- 
tinued in  a  shorter  memoir  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  for  the 
following  year.  Having  in  his  first  paper  suggested  the  term 
fluorescence  (from  fluor-spar,  which  exhibits  the  same  phenomenon), 
to  denote  the  general  appearauce  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine, 
as  already  described,  and  of  similar  media,  the  author  now  substitutes 
that  term,  a  single  word  not  implying  the  adoption  of  any  theory,  for 
that  of  internal  dispersion,  which  he  shows  to  be  inconvenient,  even 
if  not  untrue. 

At  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1854,  Professor 
Stokes  was  elected  one  of  the  two  secretaries,  to  which  office  he  has 
been  annually  re-elected,  and  which  he  now  holds  (June  1857). 

Professor  Stokes  has  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  index  of  friction  in  different  gases,  which  are 
in  progress,  under  his  direction,  at  the  Physical  Observatory  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Kew,  near 
London.  To  defray  the  expenses  of  these  experiments  1751.  was 
appropriated  in  1851  from  the  annual  grant  of  1000Z.  to  tho  Royal 
Society  by  the  government,  to  be  employed  in  aiding  the  promotion 
of  science  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He  is  the  author  of  papers  on 
various  subjects  of  mathematical  physics  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the 
Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,'  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  series 
of  the  '  Philosophical  Magazine ;  1  in  vols.  xxi.  and  xxii.  of  the  third, 
for  the  years  1842  and  1S43,  he  discusses  the  analytical  condition  of 
the  rectilinear  motion  of  fluids,  with  his  colleague  Professor  Challis, 
with  whom  he  has  in  the  same  work  discussed  various  other  subjects. 
In  recent  volumes  will  be  found  supplementary  papers  on  the  change 
of  the  refrangibility  of  light  and  on  fluorescence. 

It  is  important  to  notice  here  the  remarkable  view — in  fact,  a  dia- 
bioq.  rav.  VOL.  v. 


co very  in  itself— which  the  theory  of  transversal  vibration*  hai  led 
Professor  Stokes  to  take,  of  what  it  in  not  incorrect  to  term,  in  one 
rospect,  the  phyHical  naturo  of  the  luminiferous  other.  While  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  a  fluid,  as  regards  the  motion  of  tho  oarth  and  planets 
through  it,  he  finds  that  it  must  be  regarded  ax  au  elastic  solid  in 
treating  of  the  vibrutions  of  light.  This  conclusion  is  ono  of  tho 
highest  importance  in  connection  with  the  philosophy  of  the  nature  of 
matter,  and  the  relations  to  apaco  aud  to  each  other  of  different  order* 
of  matter.  We  may  hope,  from  tho  sagacity  of  the  mind  which  has 
arrived  at  it,  much  further  progreas  in  the  same  direction.  Nor  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  independent  re-discovery  of  a  result  long  previously 
attained  by  Young  [Youno,  Thomas]  any  diminution  of  the  merit  of 
its  second  discoverer. 

In  his  own  University  Professor  Stokes  gives  annually  a  course  of 
lectures  on  tho  sciences  of  Hydrostatics,  Mechanics,  aud  Optics,  wbi':h 
is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and  has  particular  reference  to  the 
physical  theory  of  light.  By  the  admirable  provision  of  tho  late  Sir 
Henry  de  la  Beche,  ho  has  for  several  year*  past  delivered  lectures  on 
general  physics,  elementary  and  practical,  to  the  students  of  tho 
Metropolitan  School  of  Science  applied  to  Mining  and  tho  Arts,  at  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology  iu  London. 

STOLBERG,  CHRISTIAN,  COUNT,  was  the  son  of  Count  ChriHtian 
Gunther,  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Stolborg-Stolberg,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  families  in  Germany,  but  who  had  accepted  an  office  in  the 
household  of  Sophia  Magdalena,  the  widow  of  Christian  VI.,  king  of 
Denmark.  Christian  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  October  15,  1748,  and 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Giittingen,  where,  with  his  brother, 
he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  love  of  literature,  and  by  his 
poetical  talents.  His  works  were  published  iu  connection  with  those 
of  his  brother,  and  may  be  best  mentioned  with  them,  but  we  may 
say  here  that  in  style  he  was  a  follower  of  Klopstock,  and  an  admirer 
and  imitator  of  the  classics.  He  was  the  author  of  '  Belsazer,'  and 
'  Otanes,' dramas  in  blank  verse  with  lyrical  unrhymed  choruses;  a 
translation  of  Sophocles;  and  'Gedichto  aus  dem  Griechischen ' 
('Poems  from  the  Greek').  The  dramas  have  no  great  merit,  and 
were  not  adapted  for  theatrical  representation.  His  reputation  rests 
on  his  miscellaneous  poems,  which  contain  interesting  pictures  of 
domestic  life  and  manners,  and  a  pleasing  expression  of  tender  feelings, 
which  is  peculiarly  shown  in  those  poems  written  on  his  brother's 
death.  After  filling  a  few  unimportant  public  offices  he  retired,  on 
his  marriage  in  1777  to  the  Countess  of  Reventlow,  to  his  estate  of 
Windebye,  near  Eckernforde  in  Schleswig,  and  died  on  the  18th  of 
January  1821. 

STOLBERG,  LEOPOLD  FRIEDRICH,  the  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  on  November  7,  1750,  at  Bramstedt  in  Holstein.  He  pro- 
secuted his  studies  with  his  elder  brother,  and  like  him  became  early 
associated  with  the  band  of  poets,  Burger,  Voss,  and  Holty,  then 
flourishing.  Like  his  brother,  he  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Greek 
poets,  and  his  first  literary  production  was  a  translation  of  the  Iliad, 
which,  though  not  rendered  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  reproduces 
much  of  the  fire  and  vigour  of  the  original.  He  then  with  his  brother 
made  a  tour  in  Switzerland,  a  part  of  which  was  performed  on  foot  in 
company  with  Gothe  and  Lavater,  and  having  visited  Milan,  Piedmont, 
and  Savoy,  they  returned  to  Copenhagen.  In  1777,  soon  after  their 
return,  the  prince-bishop  of  Lubeck  constituted  Friedrich  his  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  the  Danish  court,  and  the  marriage  of  Christian  in  the 
same  year  having  separated  the  brothers  for  a  time,  Friedrich  employed 
himself  on  his  translations  of  four  of  the  dramas  of  ^Eschylus,  which 
contain  the  same  defects  aud  the  same  merits  as  his  translation  of  the 
Iliad.  He  also  composed  his  dramas  of  'Theseus'  and  '  Der  Saug- 
ling,'  both  formed  upon  classical  models  ;  the  latter  containing  some 
vigorous  passages  expressive  of  a  mother's  grief  for  the  loss  of  an 
infant.  In  1782  he  married  Agnes  von  Witzleben,  a  lady  whom  he  had 
celebrated  in  some  of  his  poems,  and  whose  death  in  1788  he  comme- 
morated in  others.  During  their  union,  in  17S5,  he  was  entrusted 
with  an  important  mission  from  the  court  of  Denmark  to  that  of 
Russia,  which  having  fulfilled,  he  retired  to  Neuenburg,  in  Prussia, 
where  he  wrote  '  Der  Island,'  a  novel  as  it  is  called,  but  of  which  only 
a  slight  fiction  of  plot  is  used  to  introduce  his  own  and  his  brother's 
family  with  a  few  young  friends,  and  the  rest  is  entirely  dialogue  on 
all  sorts  of  subjects,  containing  many  sound  observations  on  morals 
and  manners,  vivid  recommendations  of  religion  and  virtue,  pleasing 
descriptions  of  scenery  occasionally,  and  literary  judgments  on  various 
authors.  Among  these  the  admiration  of  the  Greek  authors  is  warmly 
expressed,  and  to  Ossian,  whom  he  subsequently  translated,  is  assigned 
a  very  high  rank.  On  the  death  of  his  wife  Friedrich  went  to  reside 
with  his  brother  in  Holstein,  and  in  the  spring  of  17S9  he  was  again 
selected  as  minister  from  Denmark,  then  menaced  by  an  invasion  from 
Prussia,  to  the  court  of  Berlin  to  divert  the  impending  storm.  He 
was  successful,  and  he  continued  to  reside  at  Berlin,  where  in  1790  he 
married  the  Countess  Sophie  von  Redern,  with  whom  he  set  out  on  an 
extensive  tour,  comprising  a  considerable  part  of  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy,  including  Sicily,  an  account  of  which  was  published 
in  1794  under  the  title  of  'Reise  durch  Deutschland,  die  Schweiz, 
Italien,  und  Sicilien,'  in  4  volumes.  It  contains  some  well-painted 
descriptions,  and  much  poetical  enthusiasm,  but  is  extremely  discursive. 
In  it  are  inserted  his  poetical  epistles  to  Ebert  which  he  denominated 
'  Hesperides.'    After  an  absence  of  eighteen  months,  he  returned,  and 
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was  made  chief-minister  of  the  prince-bishop  of  Lubeck,  of  which  office  | 
he  fulfilled  the  duties  with  zeal  and  ability ;  but  the  concerns  of  this 
small  state  could  not  occupy  all  his  attention,  and  he  translated  the 
last  discourse  of  Socrates,  and  some  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  the  notes 
to  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  admirers  of  the  French  revolution 
then  in  progress.  On  the  death  of  Catherine  of  Russia  in  1797  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Russia  to  cotnpliuueDt  the  emperor  Paul  on  his 
accession.  Friedrich  had  been  hitherto  a  zealous  Protestant,  and  in  j 
his  '  Sendschreiben  an  einen  holsttinischer  Kirchspielvogt  in  Schwe- 
den,'  ('  Epistles  to  a  Holstein  Parish-beadle  in  Sweden  ')  had  defended 
Lutheranism  vigorously ;  but  apparently  alarmed  at  tho  course  the 
revolution  was  taking  in  France,  on  which  the  Protestant  section  of 
Germany,  in  his  opinion,  looked  with  too  favourable  an  eye,  he  relin- 
quished his  office,  repaired  to  Miinster,  and  with  his  whole  family  was 
there  admitted  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  His  conversion  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation  in  Germany,  and  embroiled  him  with  many  of 
his  friends,  particularly  with  J.  H.  Voss,  but  not  with  his  brother,  who 
continuing  a  Lutheran  remained  as  attached  as  ever.  On  his  conver- 
sion he  commenced  hia  '  Qeschichte  der  Religion  Jesu  Christi,'  of 
which  the  first  edition  was  published  in  15  volumes  in  1806.  It  com- 
mences with  the  creation,  and  comprises  much  of  secular  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  history.  It  was  considered  so  able  that  Pope  Pius  VII. 
caused  it  to  be  translated  into  Italian,  which  was  performed  by  J.  G. 
de  Rossi  and  Henri  Keller,  and  published  in  1824.  Count  von  Stolberg 
also  translated  two  treatises  of  St.  Augustin,  and  a  few  other  small 
works  on  religious  subjects,  but  his  chief  production  at  this  period  was 
his  '  Leben  des  Alfred's  des  Grossen,'  published  in  1815,  a  monarch 
whom  he  indirectly  claims  as  an  ancestor  of  his  own  family,  in  which 
work  he  displays  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Anglo-Saxon  history. 
After  visiting  a  married  son  in  the  summer  of  1819  at  his  residence 
in  Soder,  where  he  completed  his  last  work,  '  Ein  Buchlein  von  der 
Liebe  '  (translated  by  J.  Daltou  into  English  under  the  title  of  '  A  little 
Book  of  Love  of  God '),  he  returned  to  his  own  home  at  Sondermuhlen 
near  Osnabriick,  where  he  died  on  December  5,  1819.  His  works  are 
even  more  varied  than  we  have  indicated,  for  they  include  odes,  satires, 
hymns,  elegies,  &c,  but  all  his  productions  are  full  of  the  noblest 
sentiments,  the  kindliest  feelings,  and  the  holiest  aspirations,  while 
the  language  and  the  imagery  are  of  a  bolder  character  than  those  of 
his  brother.  It  may  be  remarked  of  both  the  brothers  that  they 
are  among  the  number  of  German  poets  whose  lyrical  productions 
are  in  by  far  the  greatest  portion,  unrhymed.  They  also  in  their 
dramas  have  introduced  a  great  variety  of  the  classical  metres. 

STONE,  EDMUND,  a  mathematician  of  North  Britain.  He  was  of 
humble  origiu,  having  been  the  son  of  a  gardener  in  the  service  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  and  he  was  born  near  the  end  of  the  17tb  century, 
probably  on  one  of  the  duke's  estates.  A  servant  of  tho  family 
taught  him,  when  a  boy,  to  read ;  and  with  no  other  guide  than  his 
own  genius  he  at  length  became  learned  in  the  higher  branches  of 
mathematical  science.  The  duke,  happening  accidentally  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  extent  of  his  scientific  acquisitions,  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  drawing  from  him  an  account  of  the  steps  by  which  he  had 
attained  them,  and  learned  with  surprise  that,  from  a  desire  to  under- 
stand the  use  of  a  rule  and  compass,  and  how  to  make  computations 
relative  to  the  art  of  building,  the  youth  from  books  only  had  taught 
himself  arithmetic  and  geometry,  together  with  as  much  of  Latin  and 
French  as  enabled  him  to  read  scientific  works  in  those  languages. 

It  will  be  readily  imagined  that  the  young  man  was  not  left  in  his 
then  obscuro  situation  :  in  fact  the  duke,  his  master,  generously  gave 
him  an  employment  which  allowed  him  to  have  sufficient  leisure  for 
his  studies  ;  and  he  continued  to  cultivate  the  mathematical  sciences 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1725,  and  there  is  inserted  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions' 
(vol.  xli.)  a  paper  by  him  in  which  is  an  account  of  two  lines  of  the 
third  order,  which  are  not  mentioned  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  or  by  Mr. 
Stirling.  It  is  not  known  from  what  circumstance  Mr.  Stone  lost  the 
support  of  the  noble  family  which  had  patronised  him,  but  it  appears 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  subsisted  by  giving  lessons  in 
mathematics,  and  that  he  died  in  poverty  in  1768. 

Mr.  Stone  published  in  1723  a  translation  of  Bion's  '  Treatise  on 
Mathematical  Instruments;'  in  1726  a  'Mathematical  Dictionary,'  in 
1  vol.  8vo ;  and  in  1730  a  translation  of  the  Marquis  de  l'Hdpital's 
'  Analyse  des  Infiniment  Petits,'  together  with  a  treatise  by  himself  on 
the  '  Method  of  Fluents,  or  the  Inverse  Method  of  Fluxions.'  This 
work  has  been  criticised  by  John  Bernoulli ;  but  the  mistakes  which 
occur  in  it  are  candidly  ascribed  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  written.  In  the  following  year  Stone  published  '  The  Elements 
of  Euclid,'  in  2  vols.  8vo ;  and  in  1735  a  translation  from  the  Latin  of 
Dr.  Barrow's  '  Geometrical  Lectures.' 

STONE,  FRANK,  A.R.A.,  was  born  at  Manchester  on  the  23rd  of 
August  1800.  The  son  of  a  cotton-spinner  and  manufacturer,  he  was 
educated  at  Manchester,  and  at  Prestbury  in  Cheshire,  with  a  view  to 
commercial  pui  suits.  On  leaving  school  he  entered  his  father's 
factory,  and  continued  in  business  until  his  twenty-fourth  year,  when 
he  adopted  the  profession  he  has  since  so  honourably  pursued. 

In  1831  Mr.  Stone  came  to  London,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  (Old)  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours; 
and  thenceforth,  for  some  fifteen  years,  his  pictures— whether  illustra- 
tions  of  texts  from  Shakspere,  original  fancies,  or  the  quiet,  graceful 


female  studies  which  generally  found  a  place  on  the  'screen' — were 
among  the  more  attractive  of  those  contributed  to  the  annual 
exhibitions  of  that  society.  But,  like  many  other  painters  who  have 
commenced  their  career  by  practising  in  water-colours,  he  became 
ambitious  of  excelling  in  a  vehicle  which  allowed  a  freer  and  wider 
development  of  his  powers.  It  was  in  1840  that  he  sent  to  the  Royal 
Academy  his  first  subject  oil-picture,  '  The  Legend  of  Montrose.'  It 
obtained  a  good  place,  and  was  a  decided  success;  and  every  year 
since  then — with  the  exception  of  1855,  when  he  did  not  exhibit — 
Mr.  Stone  has  had  the  rare  fortune  to  maintain  his  position  on  the  line 
of  the  Royal  Academy  exhibitions.  In  1841  his  picture  from  Henry 
Taylor's  '  Philip  Van  Artevelde,"  afterwards  engraved  under  the  title  of 
'  The  Heart's  Misgivings,'  obtained  the  prize  at  the  British  Institution. 
His  standing  as  a  painter  in  oil-colours  being  secured,  he  gradually 
gave  up  his  practice  in  water-colours,  and,  looking  forward  to  academic 
honours,  he  in  1847  resigned  his  connection  with  the  Water-Colour 
Society,  that  step  being  rendered  necessary  by  the  requirement 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  that  candidates  for  admission  to  that  body 
"shall  not  be  members  of  any  other  society  of  artists  established 
in  London."  He  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1851. 

The  following  comprise  the  more  important  of  Mr.  Stone's  pictures 
painted  subsequently  to  those  noticed  above — all  of  them,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  second,  being  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  years 
mentioned  : — '  The  Interview  of  Charles  I.  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain,' 
1841 ;  'The  Bashful  Lover  and  the  Maiden  Coy'  (British  Institution, 
1842);  'Admonition,'  1842;  'The  Last  Appeal,'  1843;  'Cross-Pur- 
poses,' 1844  ;  'Scene  from  Hamlet — the  Queen  and  Ophelia,'  and 
'The  First  Appeal,'  1845 ;  'Evening,'  1846 ;  'The  Impending  Mate,' 
and  'Mated,'  1847.  These  were  the  last  of  a  series  of  sentimental 
subjects  which  were  engraved  and  had  an  immense  popularity,  but 
which  are  undoubtedly  far  from  worthy  examples  of  Mr.  Stone's 
pencil.  In  1848  he  essayed  a  loftier  flight,  his  chief  work  being 
'Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Bethany,'  a  production  displaying  very 
considerable  artistic  skill  and  fine  feeling.  '  The  Duet' appeared  in 
1849;  in  1850  'The  Gardener's  Daughter,'  a  very  charming  reading 
from  Tennyson's  well-known  poem ;  and  a  larger  piece  from  the 
'  Tempest.'  A  more  important  and  more  successful  Shaksperian 
rendering,  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice — Bassanio  receiving  the  Letter 
announcing  Antonio's  Losses  and  Peril,'  appeared  in  1851,  and  secured 
the  artist's  election  into  the  Royal  Academy.  His  contribution  for 
1852  consisted  of  a  characteristic  portrait  of  'Dr.  Hooker  in  the 
Himalaya,  surrounded  by  his  Collections,'  and  three  small  pictures. 
In  1853  he  sent  another  Scriptural  subject — 'The  Master  is  Come,' 
a  work  which  in  its  calm  solemnity  of  style  afforded  a  remarkable  con- 
trast to  the  piquant  grace  of  his  other  picture,  a  group  of  lively  girls 
apparently  engaged  in  the  concoction  of  some  arch-plot,  entitled 
'  Now  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do.'  In  1854  he  produced  '  The  Old,  Old 
Story,'  and  the  '  Mussel  Gatherer;'  and  in  1856  '  Doubt.'  In  the  pre- 
sent year  (1857)  his  pictures  are,  Faust's  'Margaret,'  a  grave  and 
even  sombre  painting,  and  '  Bon  Jour,  Messieurs,'  a  hilarious  group  of 
French  peasants  in  a  rustic  cart,  painted  with  a  thoroughly  genial 
humour  and  truth,  which  render  it  one  of  the  most  charming  little 
works  of  its  kind  we  remember  to  have  seen  ;  and  in  it  Mr.  Stone  has 
struck  upon  a  vein  which  every  one  will  rejoice  to  see  him  pursue 
further.  We  have  indicated  the  leading  characteristics  of  Mr.  Stone's 
pictures — a  choice  of  subject  of  considerable  range,  but  for  a  time 
tending  strongly  towards  sentimentalism,  and  in  the  realisation  of  his 
theme,  along  with  a  lucid  manner  of  telling  his  story,  constant  grace 
and  beauty  of  form  and  feature,  refinement  of  style,  delicacy  of  touch, 
occasionally  rich,  and  always  pleasing,  colour ;  but  we  ought  also  to 
add  that,  like  every  other  painter  who  loves  his  art,  his  later  works 
evince  growing  carefulness  of  execution  and  expansion  of  view,  and 
that  in  respect  alike  of  their  technical  and  their  mental  qualities  his 
latest  works  are  his  best.    [See  Supplement.] 

STONE,  NICHOLAS,  master  mason  to  Charles  I.,  was  born  at 
Woodsbury,  near  Exeter,  in  1586.  He  lived  three  years  in  London 
with  one  Isaac  Jones,  his  master,  and  then  went  to  Holland,  where  he 
worked  for  Peter  de  Reyser,  whose  daughter  he  married.  He  returned 
to  England  about  1614,  and  was  for  many  years  chiefly  employed  in 
making  monuments  for  the  nobility  and  gentry.  In  1619,  he  was 
appointed  master  mason  for  building  the  new  Banqueting  House  of 
Whitehall,  on  which  he  was  engaged  two  years  at  is.  10d  per  day ; 
and  in  1626,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  he  was 
appointed  master  mason  of  Windsor  Castle.  The  patent  is  in 
Rymer's  '  Fcedera,'  vol.  xviii.  p.  675.  The  history  of  Stone's  works  is 
fully  recorded  by  himself  in  a  pocket-book,  which  was  in  the  possession 
of  a  Mr.  Hawksmore,  and  of  which  Vertue  obtained  a  copy.  This 
pocket-book  contained  a  full  account  of  the  various  monuments  he 
had  executed,  with  the  sums  of  money  he  received  for  them,  and  the 
names  of  the  persons  for  whom  they  were  constructed. 

According  to  this  book,  Stone  erected  in  1641  a  monument  to  the 
Earl  of  Ormond,  at  Kilkenny,  for  which  he  received  400Z.  He  received 
in  the  following  year  500J.  for  a  monument  to  Henry  Howard,  earl  of 
Northampton,  erected  in  Dover  Castle.  For  a  tomb  made  for  Lucy 
Harrington,  countess  of  Bedford,  1616,  he  bargained  for  1020/., 
besides  the  charges  for  carriage  and  iron  and  setting  up.  This  year 
he  went  to  Scotland :  and  he  gives  the  following  account  of  bis  trans- 
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actions  there  : — "July  1616, 1  was  sent  to  Sootland,  where  I  undertook 
to  do  work  in  the  King's  Chapplo  and  for  the  King's  Clossett,  aDd  the 
organ,  so  much  as  came  to  4501.  of  wainscot- worko,  the  which  I 
performed  and  had  my  money  well-payed,  and  507.  was  givxu  to 
drink,  whereof  I  had  20/.  given  mo  by  the  king's  command."  lie 
mentions  drink-money  on  other  occasions.  .Stone  made  several 
monuments  for  Westminster  Abbey ;  among  them  ono  to  Sponser, 
the  poet,  for  which  the  Countess  of  Dorset  paid  him  4 0^.  In  1625,  he 
made  for  the  old  Exchange  of  London  four  statues — Edward  V., 
llichard  III.,  Henry  VII.,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Guildball-gate.  For  the  threo  kings  he  received  25/. 
each,  for  the  queen,  30/. ;  25/.  appears  to  havo  been  Stone's  ordinary 
charge  for  a  statue,  including  tho  pedestal. 

The  various  sums  received  by  Stone  for  monuments  erected  by  him, 
noted  in  his  pocket-book,  amount  altogether,  according  to  his  kinsman, 
Charles  Stoakes,  from  whom  Vertue  acquired  his  information  concern- 
ing Stone's  family,  to  10,889/.  Walpolo  has  given  a  list  of  the 
principal  monuments,  and  mentions  some  architectural  works  by 
Stone.  He  died  August  24,  1647,  aged  sixty-one,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Martin's  Church,  where  there  is  a  slab  to  his  memory  with  an 
inscription  and  his  profile.  His  wife  and  his  son  Nicholas  are  buried 
in  the  same  grave :  they  both  died  in  the  same  year  a  few  months 
after  him.    Stone  had  three  sons,  Henry,  Nicholas,  and  John. 

Henry  Stone,  known  as  Old  Stone,  probably  because  he  was  the 
oldest,  was  a  statuary  and  painter,  but  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in 
painting.  He  studied  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  and  made  many 
excellent  copies  of  celebrated  Italian  and  Flemish  pictures  ;  there  is  a 
large  copy  at  Hampton  Court  of  the  celebrated  picture,  by  Titian,  of 
the  Cornaro  Family,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland. He  lived  in  Long  Acre  in  the  same  house  that  was  his 
father's,  which  he  rented  of  the  crown  for  10/.  per  aunum.  He  died 
in  1 653,  and  was  buried  near  his  father ;  and  the  following  inscription 
to  his  memory  was  placed  in  the  church  by  his  brother  John  : — "  To 
the  memory  of  Henry  Stone  of  Long  Acre,  painter  and  statuary,  who, 
having  passed  the  greatest  part  of  thirty-seven  years  in  Holland, 
France,  and  Italy,  achieved  a  fair  renown  for  his  excellency  in  arts 
and  languages,  and  departed  this  life  on  the  24th  day  of  August,  a.d. 
1653,  and  lyeth  buried  near  the  pulpit  in  this  church."  Here  follows 
some  laudatory  verses.  Old  Stone  wrote  a  book,  entitled  the  '  Third 
Part  of  the  Art  of  Painting,'  taken  mostly  from  the  ancients.  Vertue, 
who  saw  this  book,  was  uncertain  whether  the  two  former  parts  were 
composed  by  Stone,  or  by  some  other  author. 

Nicholas  Stone,  the  second  son,  who  was  a  statuary,  also  studied 
abroad  and  modelled  many  excellent  copies  of  celebrated  works. 
Mr.  Bird,  the  statuary,  says  Walpole,  had  the  'Laocoon'  and  Bernini's 
'  Apollo  and  Daphne '  in  terra-cotta  by  him.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1642,  and  died  in  the  same  year  as  his  father  (September  17th). 
Vertue  saw  a  book  of  drawings  by  him  of  many  buildings  in  Italy. 

JOHN  Stone,  the  youngest,  was  also  a  statuary,  though  he  was 
originally  designed  for  the  church,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  In 
the  civil  war  he  entered  the  king's  army,  and  narrowly  escaped  being 
taken.  He  concealed  himself  for  a  year  in  his  father's  house  without 
his  father's  knowledge,  and  at  length  contrived  to  escape  to  France, 
where  he  probably  took  to  the  arts,  as  he  was  afterwards  engaged  in 
partnership  with  his  brother  Henry.  He  wrote  a  manual  on  Fortifi- 
cation, which  he  called  '  Enchiridion;'  it  contained  many  small  cuts 
etched  by  himself,  but  without  his  name.  He  died  soon  after  the 
Restoration.  In  St.  Martin's  Church,  below  the  inscription  to  Henry 
Stone,  is  the  following  addition,  with  the  date  June  1699  : — 

"  Four  rare  Stones  are  gone, 
The  father  and  three  sons. 

In  memory  of  whom  their  near  kinsman,  Charles  Stoakes,  repaired 
this  monument." 

STONHOUSE,  SIR  JAMES,  who  was  originally  a  physician,  after- 
wards a  clergyman,  and  who  became  a  baronet  late  in  life,  on  the  death 
of  a  distant  relation,  was  born  July  20, 1716,  at  Tubney,  near  Abingdon. 
His  father  was  a  country  gentleman,  and  died  when  his  sou  was  only 
ten  years  old.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  School,  and  after- 
wards at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  MA. 
in  1739,  that  of  M.B.  iu  1742,  and  that  of  M.D.  in  1745.  He  was 
indebted  for  much  of  his  medical  knowledge  to  Dr.  Frank  Nicholls, 
with  whom  he  resided  for  two  years  in  his  house  iu  Lincoln' s-inn- 
fields.  He  attended  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  for  two  years  under  Sir 
Edward  Wilmot,  Dr.  Hall,  and  Dr.  Letherland,  and  carried  on  his 
medical  studies  for  two  years  more  at  Paris,  Lyon,  Montpellier,  and 
Mnrseille.  On  his  return  he  settled  at  Coventry,  where  he  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  John  Neale,  Esq.,  member  of  parliament  for 
that  city.  This  lady,  who  died  in  1747,  soon  after  their  marriage,  in 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  examples 
of  frail  mortality  in  Hervey's  'Meditations,'  and  is  further  comine- 
moMted  there  in  a  note.  Iu  1743  Dr.  Stonhouse  removed  to  North- 
ampton, where  his  practice  became  very  extensive.  He  was  in  all 
respects  a  great  benefactor  to  the  poor,  and,  among  other  schemes  for 
their  relief,  founded  the  County  Infirmary.  During  his  residence  at 
Northampton  the  celebrated  Dr.  Akenside  in  vain  attempted  to  get  a 
footing,  for  he  found  that  Dr.  Stonhouse,  as  Johnson  observes,  in  his 
Life  of  Akenside,  "  practised  with  such  reputation  and  success,  that 
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a  stranger  was  not  likely  to  gain  ground  upon  him."  After  twenty 
years'  practice  in  Northampton,  Dr.  Stonhouse  quitted  hU  profcueion, 
assigniug  as  his  reason  that  his  practice  was  too  great  for  his  time  and 
health;  but  neither  the  natural  activity  of  his  mind  nor  hi-  unceasing 
wish  to  do  good  would  permit  hiiu  to  remain  unemployed.  As  he  wa» 
particularly  fond  of  tho  btudy  of  divinity,  he  determined  to  take 
orders,  and  was  ordained  deacon  by  tho  special  favour  of  the  Binhop 
of  Hereford  in  Hereford  cathedral,  and  priest  the  week  after,  by  letter  i 
dismissory  to  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  in  Bristol  cathedral.  In  May  1764 
ho  was  presented  to  tho  living  of  Little  Chevrel,  and  in  December 
1779  to  that  of  Great  Chevrel,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the  duties 
of  his  station  with  fervour  and  assiduity,  and  became  very  popular  m 
a  preacher.  About  ten  years  before  this,  ho  had  married  his  second 
wife.  Dr.  Stonhoueo's  piety,  for  which  he  was  most  admired,  had  not 
always  been  uniform.  He  tells  us  that  ho  imbibed  erroneous  notions 
from  Dr.  Nicholls,  and  that  ho  was  for  seven  years  a  confirmed  infidel, 
aud  did  all  he  could  to  subvert  Christianity.  He  went  so  f  ir  as  to 
write  a  keen  pamphlet  agaimt  it ;  tho  '  third '  edition  of  which  ho 
burnt.  He  adds,  "  for  writing  and  spreading  of  which,  I  humbly  hope, 
as  I  have  deeply  reponted  of  it,  God  has  forgiven  mo,  though  I  never 
can  forgivo  myself."  His  conversion  to  Christianity  (which  he  attri- 
butes to  some  of  Dr.  Doddridge's  writing*),  aud  the  various  circum- 
stances attending  it,  were  such,  that  he  was  persuaded  to  write  tlie 
history  of  his  life.  This  he  intended  for  publication  after  his  death, 
but,  iu  consequence  of  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  aud  his  own  suspi- 
cions lest  a  bad  use  might  be  made  of  it,  he  was  induced  to  destroy  it. 
He  died  at  Bristol-Wells,  December  8,  1795,  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
his  age.  Among  other  ways  of  doing  good,  Sir  James  Stonhouse  was 
convinced  that  the  dispersion  of  plain  aud  familiar  tracts  on  important 
subjects  was  one  of  the  most  important;  and  he  accordingly  wrote 
several  of  these,  some  of  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  Much  of  his  general  character  aud 
conduct,  his  sentiments,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  his  professional  em- 
ployment, may  be  learned  from  his  correspondence,  published  in 
2  vols,  12mo,  1805,  with  the  title,  'Letters  from  the  Rev.  Job  Orton 
and  the  Rev.  Sir  James  Stonhouse,'  &c.  (See  also  Gent.  Mag.,  lxv., 
lxvi.,  and  Ixxxi. ;  and  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.) 

STORACE,  STEPHEN,  a  composer,  whose  brilliant  career  was 
arrested  by  death  just  as  he  had  attained  the  age  when  most  of  those 
who  are  destined  to  distinguish  themselves  are  but  beginning  to  be 
generally  known,  was  born  in  London,  in  1763.  His  father,  a  Nea- 
politan (who  added  a  t  to  his  name  on  his  coming  to  England),  played 
the  double-base  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  married  a  sister  of  the 
well-known  Dr.  Trusler  (who  was  famous  by  her  manufacture  of 
plum-cakes  at  Marylebone  Gardens),  the  fruits  of  which  union  were, 
the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  and  Anna,  the  justly  celebrated 
singer. 

When  about  twelve  years  old  Stephen  was  placed  by  his  father  in 
the  Conservatorio  St.  Onofrio,  at  Naples,  where  his  progress  fully 
justified  the  sanguine  expectations  excited  in  London  by  the  budding 
of  his  genius.  After  completing  his  studies,  he  visited  the  different 
cities  of  Italy,  giving  various  proofs  of  his  talents,  accompanied  by 
his  sister,  a  pupil  of  Sacchini,  who  at  once  was  recognised  as  a  first-rate 
vocalist.  They  then  proceeded  to  Vienna,  and  reached  the  imperial 
city  at  the  time  that  the  Duke  of  York  (then  Bishop  of  Osnaburg) 
arrived  there,  who  immediately  honoured  them  by  his  notice,  and 
never  after  withdrew  his  patronage.  Signora  Storace  was  speedily 
engaged  at  the  emperor's  Italian  theatre,  at  a  salary  then  thought  pro- 
digious— 500/.  ;  and  her  brother  composed  for  the  same  an  opera, 
'  Gl'  Equivoci,'  the  substance  borrowed  from  Shakspere's  '  Comedy  of 
Errors.'  Portions  of  the  music  he  afterwards  used  in  his  '  Pirates," 
and  in  '  No  Song,  no  Supper.' 

In  March  1787  Storace  and  his  sister  returned  to  England,  and 
were  immediately  engaged  at  the  King's  Theatre,  the  lady  as  first 
comic  singer,  and  her  brother  as  director  of  the  music.  Her  success 
was  most  decided ;  but  the  intrigues  of  the  Italian  performers  were 
too  harassing  for  his  sensitive  nature,  and  he  withdrew  in  disgust  to 
Bath,  devoting  his  time  to  drawing — an  art  for  which  he  had  much 
talent.  In  17S9  he  produced  his  first  opera  at  Drury  Lane,  '  The 
Haunted  Tower,'  his  sister  appearing  in  the  principal  character,  and 
this  was  performed  no  less  than  fifty  times  during  the  season.  In 
1790  he  brought  out '  No  Song,  no  Supper,'  written  by  Prince  Hoare. 
In  1791  appeared  '  The  Siege  of  Belgrade,'  altered  by  Cobb  from  '  La 
Cosa  Rara,'  in  which  much  of  Martini's  music  is  mixed  up  with 
Storace's.  'The  Pirates' was  given  for  the  first  time  in  November 
1792;  the  performers  were  Kelly,  Dignum,  Sedgwick,  Suett,  John 
Bannister,  Parsons,  Mrs.  Crouch,  Miss  de  Camp  (afterwards  Mrs.  C. 
Kemble),  Mrs.  Bland,  and  Signora  Storace.  The  picturesque  scenery 
was  from  designs  made  at  Naples  by  the  composer  himself.  '  Th1? 
Prize'  was  brought  out  in  1793;  '  Lodoiska,'  translated  from  the 
French  by  John  Kemble,  the  music  selected  from  the  rival  operas  of 
the  same  name  by  Kreutzer  and  Cherubini,  with  additions  by  Storace, 
in  1794.  Two  years  later  was  produced  '  The  Iron  Chest,'  by  George 
Colman  the  younger,  the  incidental  music  by  Storace.  The  compo- 
ser's attendance  on  the  first  rehearsal  of  this,  while  under  the  influence 
of  a  severe  attack  of  gout  and  fever,  cost  him  his  life.  He  returned 
from  the  theatre  to  his  bed,  whence  he  never  rose  again,  dying  on  the 
15th  of  March,  1796. 
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"  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  a  new  opera,  '  Mahmoud,'  in 
preparation.  He  had  been  to  Bath  to  hear  Braham,  who  then  had  not 
made  his  appearance  on  the  London  stage,  and  engaged  him  for  Drury 
Lane.  This  however,  by  the  assistance  of  Signora  Storace  and  friends  ! 
was  completed,  and  performed  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  and  child 
of  the  composer,  on  the  30th  of  the  month  in  which  he  breathed  his 
last,  and,  supported  by  John  Kemble's  admirable  acting  and  Braham's 
not  less  admirable  singing,  was  most  successful." 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  particularise  the  other  works  of  this 
highly -gifted  amiable  man ;  but  it  is  only  just  to  say  of  those  here 
enumerated,  that  they  "  abound  in  spirit,  taste,  science  effectively  but 
not  pedantically  displayed,  strong  feeling,  and  good  sense;"  and  to 
add,  that  their  author,  in  these  as  in  other  matters  evinced  a  vigorous 
aud  cultivated  mind.  "  His  opinion  on  literary  subjects  wa3  much 
respected  by  the  best  critics,  and  he  was  often  consulted  on  points 
unconnected  with  his  professional  pursuits."  ('  Harmonicon,'  vol.  vi.) 

STORK,  ABRAHAM.  Notwithstanding  the  great  merits  of  this 
eminent  marine  painter,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  his  works 
have  always  been  held,  we  cannot  find  that  any  author  has  been  able 
to  ascertain  the  year  of  his  birth  or  the  master  under  whom  he  studied. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  was  born  about  1 650 ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  a  most  assiduous  student  of  nature.  He  made  accurate 
sketches  of  such  objects,  suited  to  bis  department  of  the  art,  as  he 
thought  might  be  introduced  into  his  compositions,  and  hence  every 
object  in  his  pictures  has  the  impress  of  truth.  He  was  equally  suc- 
cessful in  representing  ships,  either  at  sea  or  at  anchor  in  port,  either 
in  calms  or  in  storms.  In  his  views  of  seaports  there  is  an  extraordi- 
nary variety  of  ships,  boats,  and  barges,  with  a  great  number  of  figures. 
This  extraordinary  number  of  figures  engaged  in  every  kind  of  employ- 
ment incidental  to  a  seaman's  life,  is  in  fact  one  of  his  chief  character- 
istics. His  most  celebrated  picture  is  that  representing  the  reception 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  the  river  Amatel,  in  which  he  has 
introduced  an  inconceivable  number  of  vessels,  barges,  yachts,  &c, 
mperbly  decorated,  and  crowded  with  figures,  in  a  variety  of  costume, 
according  to  their  rank  and  condition.  Notwithstanding  the  extent 
of  this  composition,  there  is  no  confusion.  It  is  painted  with  great 
spirit,  and  highly  finished.  The  colouring  of  this  artist  is  very  agree- 
able ;  his  touch  light,  firm,  and  spirited  ;  and  his  figures,  though  small, 
are  designed  with  correctness.  He  died  at  Amsterdam,  the  place  of 
his  nativity,  in  1708. 

STORM,  EDWARD,  a  Danish  poet  of  some  note,  was  the  son  of  a 
clergyman  at  Guldbrandsdalen  in  Norway,  where  he  was  born  August 
21,  1749,  on  the  very  same  day  with  his  literary  contemporary  Thomas 
Thaarup,  whose  mother  is  said  to  have  dreamt  that  a  rival  to  her  own 
child  would  be  born  about  the  same  time  at  Guldbransdalen.  Storm 
began  his  literary  career  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  with  a  short  heroic- 
comic  poem  in  six  cantos,  entitled  '  Braeger.'  Being  written  in  hexa- 
meters, it  recommended  itself  at  the  time  as  a  novelty,  nor  is  it 
without  merit  in  regard  to  that  minute  descriptive  painting  of  familiar 
objects  and  circumstances  which  stamps  the  'Idyls'  of  Voss;  but  it 
will  bear  no  comparison  with  Holberg's  'Peder  Paars,'  with  which  it 
inevitably  forces  a  comparison.  He  was  far  more  successful  with  his 
'  Fables  and  Tales,'  which  are  some  of  the  best  in  the  language,  and 
acquired  considerable  popularity.  They  first  appeared  in  1783,  and 
in  the  following  year  o  second  edition  of  them  was  published.  His 
'  Infodretten,'  a  poem  in  four  cantos,  of  the  didactic  class,  and  one  or 
two  other  productions  of  a  similar  kind,  have  many  fine  passages  and 
poetical  beauties ;  his  reputation  however  now  rests  chiefly  on  his 
lyrical  productions,  which  have  obtained  for  him  a  place  in  Danish 
literature  by  the  side  of  Thaarup.  Storm  was  for  some  time  manager 
of  the  theatre  at  Copenhagen,  which  post  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1794.    ('  Skilderic  af  Kiobenbavn.') 

STORY,  JOSEPH,  a  judge  and  juridical  writer  known  to  law 
students  as  Mr.  Justice  Story,  was  born  on  the  18th  of  September 
1779,  at  Marblehead,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  U.  S.,  where  his 
father,  Elisha  Story,  practised  as  a  physician.  He  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning  in  his  native  town ;  entered  Harvard  University  in 
1795,  and  took  a  degree  there  in  1798.  He  commenced  his  law 
studies  under  Mr.  Sewall,  of  the  bar  of  Marblehead,  subsequently 
chief  justice  of  Massachusetts,  and  continued  there  under  Mr.  Putnam, 
of  the  bar  of  Salem,  who  became  a  judge  of  the  same  court.  In  1801 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  speedily  obtained  extensive  practice.  In 
an  article  in  the  'Law  Review,'  the  author  of  which  enjoyed  his 
friendship,  it  is  stated  that,  "from  political  considerations,  he  was 
very  early  engaged  in  important  cases,  in  which  he  had  to  combat 
with  the  most  eminent  lawyers  as  his  opponents;  and,  not  unfre- 
quently  he  sustained  the  contest  alone.  His  reputation  at  the  bar  has 
never  been  surpassed  by  that  of  any  of  the  eminent  lawyers  of  whom 
the  United  States  can  boast."  In  1805  he  became  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  as  representative  of  Salem.  He 
continued  a  representative  until  his  accession  to  the  bench  ;  and  he 
then  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Speaker.  In  1809  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  Congress,  as  representative  of  the  Essex  South  District. 
He  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  politician  and  a  forensic  debater. 
In  November  1811,  he  was  appointed  an  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  being  then  only  just  thirty -two, 
and  the  youngest  man  who  had  received  such  an  appointment.  "  The 
jurisdiction  of  this  court,"  says  the  authority  already  oited,  "both 


original  and  appellate,  embraced  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects.  It 
had  to  administer,  besides  the  municipal  laws  of  the  States,  the 
common,  and  much  of  the  statute  law,  as  well  as  the  system  of  equity 
jurisprudence  of  England  ;  it  had  to  administer  parts  of  the  law  oi 
Spain,  and  of  the  code  civil  adopted  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  AgaiD, 
it  reviewed  the  final  sentences  of  courts  deciding  questions  of  maritima 
and  prize  law.  Its  decisions  therefore  would  be  of  still  greater  and 
more  general  importance,  for  they  would  contribute  to  the  exposition 
of  the  law  of  nations.  The  peculiarities  which  in  somo  important 
particulars  distinguish  the  local  laws  of  the  different  States  also 
required  a  correct  application  of  the  principles  which  determined, 
when  any  case  presented  a  conflict  of  those  laws,  the  law  which  ought 
to  be  selected  and  govern  the  decision  of  the  case."  These  special 
advantages  were  an  addition  to  the  opportunities  which  the  general 
character  of  the  legal  practice  of  America  afforded,  to  one  able  to 
grapple  with  the  subject,  to  treat  the  philosophy  of  international  law 
with  a  wide  view  to  its  practical  application.  The  American  lawyers 
having  to  deal  with  a  system  of  which  the  roots  were  diversified, 
although  undoubtedly  the  law  of  England  formed  the  principal 
proportion  ;  requiring  to  adapt  their  practice  to  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  citizens  of  several  states,  each,  to  a  great  extent,  entitled  to 
make  its  own  independent  code  of  laws,  while  all  were  bound  together 
by  a  mutual  tie,  and  the  usual  means  of  finding  redress  where  there 
were  important  legal  conflicts — force — was  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  their  Union ;  inheriting,  at  the  same  time,  that  spirit  of 
the  strict  interpretation  of  precedent  which  is  so  dear  to  English 
lawyers,  and  living  among  a  free  people,  whose  institutions  could  not 
easily  be  bent  to  meet  expediency — it  was  clear  that  the  American  bar 
afforded  the  best  opportunity  for  inquiries  regarding  international 
law  on  practical  principles,  whenever  a  genius  sufficient  for  the  task 
should  there  appear.  It  appeared  in  the  person  of  Story,  whose 
'Commentaries  on  the  Conflicts  of  Laws,' published  in  1834,  have 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  have  carried  his  reputation  over 
all  Europe.  Even,  in  England,  where,  owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  the 
domestic  legal  literature,  that  of  other  countries  is  less  esteemed  than 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Scotland,  Story's  work  has  obtained  a  high 
reputation ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  expected  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Britain,  which  bad  health  prevented,  the  masters  of  the  benches  of  the 
inns  of  court  in  London  resolved  to  invite  him  to  a  public  entertain- 
ment. He  wrote  several  other  legal  treatises — one  on  the  Law  of 
Agency,'  in  1839;  on  the  Law  of  Partnership,  in  1841;  on  the  Law 
of  Bills  of  Exchange,  in  1843  ;  and  on  the  Law  of  Promissory  Notes. 
In  1830,  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  newly  founded  chair  of  jurispru- 
dence in  Harvard  University.  It  was  during  the  time  that  he  held 
this  professorship  that  he  wrote  his  numerous  legal  treatises ;  which 
besides  those  mentioned  above  comprehend  an  elaborate  and  very 
valuable  treatise,  entitled  '  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Statea,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1833,  of  which  he  made  an  abridgement  to 
serve  as  a  text-book  in  schools;  and  a  work  on  the  Law  of  Bailments; 
one  on  Equity  Jurisprudence ;  a  work  on  Equity  Pleading ;  and  a 
Selection  of  Pleadings  in  Civil  Actions,  with  Annotations;  and 
Reports  of  Cases.  Mr.  Story  was  accustomed  to  devote  his  leisure 
hours  to  literature,  and  after  his  death  there  was  published  a  volume 
of  his  *  Miscellaneous  Writings,  edited  by  his  son  William  W.  Story.' 
He  died,  after  a  brief  illneBS,  at  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  on  the  10th  of 
September  1845. 

(Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Story,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Stales,  and  Dana  Professor  of  Law  at  Harvard 
University.  Edited  by  his  Son  William  W.  Story,  2  vols.,  1852 ;  Law 
Review,  No.  VI.  366,  380.) 

STOTHARD,  THOMAS,  an  eminent  painter,  the  son  of  a  publican 
who  kept  the  'Black  Horse'  in  Long-acre,  was  born  there  on  the  17th 
of  August  1755.  When  little  more  than  five  years  of  age  he  evinced  a 
taste  for  drawing  in  copying  some  of  Houbracken's  heads  and  other 
engravings,  which  were  found  in  the  possession  of  a  person  at  York, 
with  whom  he  had  been  placed  to  nurse.  At  eight  years  old  he  was 
placed  at  school  at  Stretton,  near  Tadcaster,  the  birth-place  of  his  father. 
There  he  remained  till  his  thirteenth  year,  when  he  was  placed  for  a 
year  in  a  boarding-school  at  Ilford,  Essex,  whence  he  was  removed  on 
his  father's  death,  and  bound  apprentice  to  a  pattern-drawer  for 
brocaded  silks  in  London.  The  last  year  of  his  apprenticeship  was 
given  up  to  him  in  consequence  of  the  decline  of  the  trade.  During 
the  period  of  his  service,  Mr.  Stothard  exercised  himself  diligently  in 
the  study  of  nature  from  flowers  and  other  subjects  of  still-life.  His 
first  efforts  in  a  higher  branch  of  art  were  designs  for  the  '  Town  and 
Country  Magazine,'  published  by  Harrison,  in  Paternoster-row ;  and 
soon  after  he  gained  high  repute  by  his  admirable  compositions  for 
Bell's  '  British  Poets,'  and  the  '  Novelist's  Magazine,'  works  which 
caused  him  to  be  employed  in  the  illustration  of  almost  every  publica- 
tion which  for  many  years  issued  from  the  press  in  England  requiring 
pictorial  ornament.  During  this  period  he  diligently  studied  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  The  first  picture  that  he  exhibited  at  that  institution 
was  the  subject  of  Ajax  defending  the  body  of  Patroclus.  In  the  year 
1785  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  Royal  Academician  in  1794.  In  1810  he  was  appointed 
deputy  librarian  to  Mr.  Birch,  and  on  the  death  of  that  gentleman,  in 
1812,  succeeded  as  librarian.  Among  the  more  important  of  his 
works  may  be  enumerated  his  designs  for  '  BoydelPs  '  Shakspere,  his 
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Canterbury  Pilgrims,  the  Flitch  of  Bacon,  Fote  Champetre,  and 
the  Wellington  Shield,  of  the  last  of  which  he  made  an  etching. 
His  largest  performance  is  the  painting  of  the  staircase  at  Burleigh, 
the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  the  figures  of  which  are  eight  feet 
high,  while  in  all  his  oasol  pictures  the  figures  are  of  small  size.  He 
also  designed  the  ceiling  of  the  Advocates  Library  at  Edinburgh. 
Among  the  best  of  bin  book  illustrations  are  his  designs  for  the 
Complete  Angler,  and  Rogers's  Poems,  and  Italy.  The  first  style 
of  painting  adopted  by  Mr.  Stothard  was  that  of  Mortimer,  whose  chief 
characteristics  he  closely  imitated,  indeed  so  exactly  that  many  of  his 
early  works  are  mistaken  for  those  of  that  vigorous  painter.  In  his  later 
productions  however  he  followed  the  bent  of  his  own  genius,  which 
was  essentially  gentle.  He  is  supposed  to  have  made  upwards  of  fivo 
thousand  designs,  three  thousand  of  which  have  been  engraved,  and 
although,  as  might  be  expected  in  eo  largo  a  number,  there  is  a  same- 
ness and  mannerism  of  style,  yet  truth,  nature,  simplicity,  and  graco  are 
always  apparent.  In  his  comic  subjects  he  was  very  happy,  without  in 
any  one  instance  descending  to  vulgarity,  whilst  in  his  representations 
of  female  beauty  his  drawing  is  replete  with  purity  of  design  and 
delicacy  of  execution.  For  several  months  before  his  decease,  though 
Mr.  Stothard's  bodily  infirmities  prevented  his  attending  to  his 
labours  as  an  artist,  he  would  not  relinquish  his  attendance  at  the 
meetings  and  lectures  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  in  the  library, 
notwitstanding  extreme  deafness  prevented  his  hearing  what  was 
passing.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  April  1834,  at  his  house  in  Newman 
Street,  where  he  had  resided  more  than  forty  years,  and  was  buried  in 
Bunhill-Fields  burial-ground.  He  had  a  numerous  family,  the  most 
eminent  of  whom  was  Charles  Alfred,  the  author  of  '  Monumental 
Effigies  of  Great  Britain,'  noticed  below.  A  great  number  of  his 
works  have  been  engraved  by  Collins,  Heath,  Parker,  Cromek,  and 
Medland,  and  there  are  several  engraved  portraits  of  him,  the  principal 
of  which  are  by  Worthiugton,  after  Harlowe,  and  by  Bond,  after 
Jackson.  A  very  complete  list  of  his  works,  with  the  prices  he 
received  for  them,  is  given  in  Mrs.  Bray's  very  elegant  '  Life  of 
Thomas  Stothard,  RA.,  with  numerous  Illustrations  from  his  Works,' 
(sin.  4to,  1851)  j  among  these  illustrations  is  the  design  he  made  for 
Chantrey's  celebrated  monument,  known  as  the  '  Sleeping  Children,' 
in  Lichfield  Cathedral. 

STOTHARD,  CHARLES  ALFRED,  an  antiquarian  draughtsman, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  London,  on  the  5th  of  July  178b'. 
In  1807  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  where  he 
was  soon  distinguished  for  the  chasteness  and  elegance  of  his  copies 
from  antique  sculpture.  In  the  following  year  he  became  a  student 
in  the  Life  Academy  of  the  same  institution,  and  attended  at  the 
British  Institution,  Pall  Mall,  to  study  from  the  pictures  by  the  old 
masters.  In  1810  he  executed  his  first  historical  picture,  '  The  Death 
of  Richard  II.  in  Pomfret  Castle,'  in  which  the  costume  of  the  period 
was  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the  portrait  of  the  king  taken  from  his 
effigy  in  Westminster  Abbey.  As  early  as  the  year  1802,  Mr.  Stothard 
had  been  accustomed  to  make  drawings  from  the  monuments  in  the 
churches  at  Stamford  and  other  places  near  Burleigh,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter.  This  occupation  he  undertook  at  the  recommen- 
dation of  his  father  by  way  of  improving  his  knowledge  of  costume,  as 
being  valuable  to  a  painter  of  historical  subjects.  This  practice, 
together  with  a  sight  of  some  unpublished  etchings  by  the  Rev.  P. 
Kerrich,  of  Cambridge,  from  monuments  in  the  Dominican  and  other 
churches  in  Paris,  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  a  work  on  the  monu- 
mental effigies  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  the  first  number  appeared  in 
June  1811.  The  work  was  accompanied  by  an  advertisement,  stating 
that  the  objects  of  the  undertaking  were,  to  give  the  historical  painter 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  costume  adopted  in  England  from  an 
early  period  of  history  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  illustrate 
history  and  biography,  and  to  assist  the  stage  in  selecting  with  pro- 
priety the  costume  for  the  plays  of  Shakspere.  The  success  of  the 
work  was  complete,  and  at  once  established  the  reputation  of  the 
author  both  as  an  antiquarian  and  an  artist.  In  successive  years  he 
occupied  himself  in  making  excursions  in  search  of  monumental 
antiquities;  and  during  the  summer  of  1815  he  proceeded  so  far 
northward  as  the  Pict's  Wall  to  make  drawings  for  Ljsons'  'Magna 
Britannia.'  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  historical  draughtsman 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  in  1816  was  deputed  by  that  body  to 
make  drawings  from  the  tapestry  at  Bayeux.  He  left  England  for  that 
purpose  in  September,  and  after  having  visited  Paris,  proceeded  to 
Chinon,  and  discovered  in  the  adjacent  abbey  of  Fontevraud  those 
interesting  works  the  existence  of  which  since  the  first  French 
revolution  had  been  matter  of  doubt,  namely,  the  monuments  of 
Henry  II.,  his  queen  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  Richard  I.,  and  Isabella  of 
AngoulSme,  wife  of  King  John.  The  abbey  had  been  converted  into  a 
prison,  and  these  effigies  were  placed  in  a  cellar,  where  they  were 
subject  to  injury  from  the  prisoners.  He  made  accurate  drawings 
from  these  figures,  and  succeeded  not  without  difficulty  in  discovering 
the  painting  on  their  surface.  When  visiting  the  abbey  of  L'Espan, 
near  Mons,  which  be  found  converted  into  a  barn,  he  discovered, 
under  a  quantity  of  wheat,  the  effigy  of  Berengaria,  queen  of 
Richard  I.  At  Mons  he  also  discovered  the  beautiful  enamelled 
tablet  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  which  he  considered  the  earliest 
specimen  of  sepulchral  brass,  and  of  armorial  bearings  depicted  de- 
cidedly as  such.    On  his  return  to  England,  he  suggested  to  govern- 


ment the  removal  of  the  Fontevraud  effigies  to  Westminster  Abbey,  a 
suggestion  which,  though  not  acceded  to,  had  the  effect  of  causing 
them  to  bo  removed  to  a  placo  of  security. 

In  1817  he  made  a  second,  and,  in  1818,  a  third  journey  to  Bayeux, 
in  company  with  his  wife,  whom  ho  had  recently  married.  After 
completing  his  drawings  of  the  tapestry,  he  made  a  tour  in  Normandy 
and  Brittany,  when  he  discovered  at  Ploermcl  the  effigies  of  the  dukes 
of  Brittany,  at  Josselin,  those  of  Sir  Oliver  de  Clishon  and  hi*  lady, 
and  at  Vannes  several  others  in  a  mutilated  state.  In  1811)  he  laid 
before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  the  complete  series  of  drawings  from 
the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  together  with  a  paper,  in  which  he  proved  that 
the  tapestry  was  really  a  work  coeval  with  the  Norman  invasion,  a 
period  assigned  to  it  by  tradition,  and  not,  as  attempted  to  bo  fchown 
by  the  Abbd  dc  la  Rue,  a  work  of  tho  time  of  Henry  L  The  paper 
was  priuted  in  tho  nineteenth  volume  of  the  '  Archicologia;  '  and  on 
the  2nd  of  July  Mr.  Stothard  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  He  soon  after  visited  various  places  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  for  the  purpose  of  making  drawings  for  his  monumental 
subjects,  and  whilst  so  engaged,  he  accidentally  saw  in  a  newspaper 
of  the  day  an  account  of  the  discoveries  then  recently  made  on  the 
walls  of  tho  painted  chamber  in  the  House  of  Lords,  lb;  immediately 
proceeded  to  London,  and  made  a  series  of  drawings  from  the 
paintings,  of  which,  not  long  before  his  death,  he  prepared  a  paper,  in 
which  he  investigated  their  age.  In  1820  he  travelled  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and,  on  his  return,  published  the  ninth  number  of  his  '  Monu- 
mental Effigies.'  Early  in  1821  he  prepared  a  tenth  number  for 
publication,  and  also  finished  a  large  plate  of  the  Royal  Effigies  at 
Fontevraud.  He  also  began  a  work  on  seals,  and  left  behiud  him 
about  thirty  unpublished  drawings  of  the  scarcest  of  our  regal  and 
baronial  ones.  Another  of  his  undertakings  was  a  work  illustrative 
of  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  May  in  the  same  year  he  left 
London  for  Devonshire,  for  the  purpose  of  making  drawings  for  the 
Rev.  D.  Lysons'  account  of  that  county.  He  arrived  at  Beer-Ferrers 
on  Sunday  the  27th,  and  after  attending  church,  commenced  a  tracing 
of  the  portrait  of  Sir  William  Ferrers  in  the  east  window.  For  this 
purpose  he  stood  on  a  ladder  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  but  one 
of  the  steps  having  broken,  he  was  thrown  with  such  violence  against 
a  monument,  that  he  was  killed  on  the  spot.  The  most  important 
work  of  Mr.  Stothard  is  that  before  mentioned — the  monumental 
effigies.  The  writings  of  Mr.  Gough  on  the  same  subject  are  extremely 
valuable,  but  the  delineating  part  contains  so  many  errors,  and  bears 
so  little  resemblance  to  the  style  of  the  originals,  that  the  labours  of 
Mr.  Stothard  were  appropriately  devoted  to  the  preservation  of 
accurate  as  well  as  tasteful  representations  of  those  relics  of  antiquity. 

Mr.  Stothard's  work  on  monumental  effigies  was  completed  by  his 
widow  and  her  brother  Mr.  Kempe.  Some  time  after  his  death  his 
widow  published  'Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  C.  A.  Stothard,'  from  which 
most  of  the  above  facts  are  taken.  Mrs.  Stothard,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Anne  Eliza  Kempe,  by  her  subsequent  marriage  with  the 
Rev.  E.  A.  Bray,  rector  of  Tavistock,  is  now  Mbs.  Brat,  and  by  that 
name  has  become  known  to  the  readers  of  our  current  literature. 
Besides  the  Memoirs  of  her  first  husband,  she  has  written  several  his- 
torical and  other  novels,  some  of  which  obtained  considerable  popu- 
larity ;  she  has  also  written  some  extremely  pleasing  descriptions  of 
Devonshire  scenery  (and  Devonshire  legends)  in  her  '  Borders  of  the 
Tamar  and  Tavy,'  and  other  works ;  some  books  of  foreign  travel ; 
and  the  1  Life  of  Thomas  Stothard,  R.A.,'  noticed  above. 

STOW,  JOHN,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael,  Cornhill, 
London,  in  the  year  1525.  His  father,  Thomas  Stow,  belonged  to 
the  company  of  Merchant  Tailors,  and  both  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father appear  to  have  been  tradesmen  of  credit  and  substance.  Both 
had  monuments  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  in  which 
parish  they  dwelt,  and  which  has  also  the  honour  of  having  given 
birth  to  the  subject  of  the  present  article. 

It  is  certain  that  Stow,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  followed  some 
trade,  and  he  is  expressly  called  a  tailor  in  at  least  one  document  of 
the  time.  It  appears  that  in  his  own  day  he  was  regarded  as  secretly 
attached  to  the  old  religion,  and  he  was  more  than  once  exposed  to 
some  danger  on  that  account :  he  was  certainly  however  no  bigoted 
Romanist ;  his  inclination  in  that  direction  was  an  antiquarian  rather 
than  a  theological  feeling ;  he  did  not  sympathise  much  with  the 
destructive  work  of  the  Reformation ;  but  he  does  not  deny  that  both 
doctrine  and  practice  were  purer  under  the  new  than  under  the 
ancient  system ;  and  his  chief  patrons  and  friends  were  some  of  the 
heads  of  the  Established  Church,  to  which  also  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  always  professed  to  belong. 

He  had  probably  been  given  from  early  life  to  the  investigation  of 
the  national  antiquities  ;  but  about  his  fortieth  year,  as  we  learn  from 
himself,  he  left  his  business  and  applied  himself  altogether  to  this  his 
favourite  study.  The  different  accounts  he  gives  however  vary  some- 
what as  to  the  time  at  which  he  took  or  acted  upon  his  resolution. 
Thus,  in  the  edition  of  his  '  Summary,'  published  in  1567,  he  describes 
the  compilation  of  the  work  some  years  before  as  having  resulted 
from  his  thinking  it  good  at  vacant  times  to  take  him  to  his  "  old 
delectable  studies ;  "  in  the  edition  of  1573,  he  speaks  of  its  being  then 
eight  years  since,  leaving  his  own  peculiar  gains,  he  had  consecrated 
himself  to  the  search  of  our  famous  antiquities ;  in  the  edition  of  1593, 
his  expression  is,  that  it  was  "  full  thirty-six  years  "  since  he  had  done 
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so;  and  in  the  dedication  of  his  'Annuls'  to  Archbishop  Whitgift, 
dated  24th  November  1600,  he  says,  "It  is  now  nigh  forty  years 
.  .  .  .  since  I  first  addressed  all  my  cares  and  cogitations  to  the 
study  of  histories  and  search  of  antiquities." 

The  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  Stow's  publications  are  for 
the  most  part  very  defective,  confused,  and  contradictory.  Passing 
over  for  the  present  his  '  Survey  of  London,'  about  which  there  is  no 
difficulty,  we  will  first  exhibit  the  statements  we  have  met  with  as 
to  his  other  works,  that  have  the  air  of  having  been  drawn  up  with 
the  greatest  care  : — 

I.  Strype,  in  an  elaborate  '  Life  of  Stow,'  extending  to  27  double- 
columned  folio  pages,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  'Survey  of  London,' 
tells  us  that  the  first  book  Stow  put  forth  of  the  history  of  England 
was  his  '  Summary  of  the  Chronicles  of  England,'  from  the  coming  in 
of  Brute  unto  his  own  time;  that  he  set  about  this  in  1562,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Lord  Robert  Dudley  (afterwards  the  famous  Earl  of 
Leicester) ;  that  when  the  work  was  published  (it  is  not  said  in  what 
year),  it  was  dedicated,  "with  the  continuation  and  increase  thereof 
from  time  to  time,"  to  that  nobleman;  that  not  long  after,  namely,  in 
1573,  it  was  enlarged  and  reprinted,  and  again  dedicated  to  Leicester, 
in  an  address  in  which  Stow  speaks  of  his  lordship's  "generous 
acceptation  of  many  works  presented  unto  him  by  others  as  well  as 
himself,"  and  states  that  "  he  fell  upon  the  study  and  pains  of 
examining  aud  collecting  of  this  English  history  five  years  before  he 
set  forth  this  Summary  ; "  that  before  this  larger  Summary  came 
forth,  he  had  published  several  lesser  Summaries  ;  that  "  after  twenty- 
five  years"  (it  is  not  said  from  what  time),  his  fortune  growing  low, 
he  addressed  a  petition  to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  in  which,  as 
Strype  quotes  the  words  from  the  original,  though  without  giving  us 
the  date  of  the  paper,  he  represented  that  for  the  space  of  twenty-five 
years  past  (besides  his  '  Chronicle,'  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester), 
he  had  set  forth  various  Summaries  dedicated  to  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  commoners  of  the  city,  and  that  he  minded  shortly,  if 
Cod  so  permitted,  to  set  forth  a  far  larger  Summary  or  Chronicle  of 
the  city  and  citizens  thereof  than  had  yet  been  published  ;  that  some 
years  after  he  addressed  another  petition  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
in  which,  after  telling  them  that  he  was  of  the  age  of  threescore  years 
and  four,  he  goes  on,  as  before,  to  speak  of  the  Chronicles  (not 
Chronicle)  and  divers  Summaries  he  had  set  forth,  "for  the  space  of 
almost  thirty  years  last  past;  "  that  after  bis  Summary,  he  published, 
in  the  year  1600  (now  after  near  forty  years  study  of  history)  his 
*  Flores  Historiarunj,'  that  is,  his  '  Annals  of  this  land,'  from  the  time 
of  the  ancient  Britons  to  his  own,  "  which,"  however,  "  weie  nothing 
eLe  but  his  Summary  greatly  enlarged  ;  "  that  "  this  book  was  set 
forth  again  in  the  year  1605,  by  Stow  himself,  with  enlargements,  in 
the  black  letter,  in  a  thick  quarto;"  that  he  intended  to  publish,  or 
leave  to  posterity,  a  far  larger  volume,  but  died  before  he  could 
accomplish  that  design ;  "and  where  that  laborious  work  of  his  is," 
adds  Strype,  "  I  know  not;  only  we  are  told  that  he  left  the  same  in 
his  study,  orderly  written,  ready  for  the  press ;  but  that  it  came  to 
nothing.  We  all  know  that  another  edition  of  the  Annals  was  set 
forth  in  folio  by  Edmond  Howes,  some  years  after  the  author's  death. 
l\rhaps  those  historical  collections  are  preserved  in  the  curious 
repository  of  Sir  Simonds  Dewes,  as  some  say  the  rest  of  Stow's 
books  and  papers  are,  many  of  which  are  now  reposited  in  the  incom- 
parable library  of  manuscripts  erected  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and 
M oi  timer."  Such  is  the  substance  of  between  four  and  five  long 
wordy  columns  which  Strype  devotes  to  the  matter.  "  So  that,"  he 
concludes,  "  Stow's  histories,  which  he  collected  and  wrote,  were 
three,  viz.,  his  Chronicle,  his  Summary  of  Chronicles,  and  his  Annals. 
The  two  latter  he  printed ;  but  that  Chronicle  which  he  called  his 
largest  work  was  never  printed." 

I L  The  account  given  by  the  writer  of  the  article  on  Stow  in  the 
'Biographia  Britannica,'  is,  that  his  'Summary  of  the  Chronicles  of 
England'  first  appeared  in  1565 ;  that  it  was  reprinted  with  additions 
and  improvements  in  1570,  1575,  and  1590,  and,  with  a  continuation 
by  Edmond  Howes,  in  1607,  1610,  1611,  and  1618;  that  an  abridge- 
ment of  this  '  Summary '  appeared  in  1566,  and  was  reprinted  with 
continuations  in  1567,  1573,  1579,  1584,  1587, 1598,  and  1604  ;  that 
there  was  an  edition  of  the  'Summary,'  under  the  title  of  'Annales,' 
published  in  4to  in  1592 ;  but  that  his  'Annals,'  properly  so  called, 
first  appeared  in  1600,  under  the  title  of  'Flores  Historiarum,  or 
Annals  of  England ; '  and  finally,  that  "  from  his  papers  Edmond 
Howes  published  afterwards  that  folio  volume  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  Stow's  Chronicle,"  first  in  1615,  and  again  in  1631,  but  that 
"  even  this  doth  not  contain  all  that  '  far  longer  work '  which  Mr. 
Stow  mentions,  and  intended  to  have  published,  leaving  it  in  his 
study  orderly  written,  ready  for  the  press."  The  manuscript,  it  is 
added,  "  is  not  in  the  British  Museum,  with  others  of  our  author's 
manuscripts,"  which,  as  already  stated,  were  among  those  of  the  Earl 
of  Oxford,  now  forming  what  is  called  the  Harleian  Collection. 

III.  Watt,  in  his  ' Bibliotheca  Britannica,' makes  Stow  to  be  the 
author  of  no  fewer  than  four  different  printed  works  on  English 
history,  namely — 1,  his  '  Summary  of  English  Chronicles,'  of  which 
there  were  editions,  in  8vo,  in  1565,  1570,  1575,  1579,  1590,  and  with 
continuations  by  Howes,  in  1607,  1610,  1611,  and  1618;  2,  his  'Sum- 
mary of  Chronicles  abridged,'  printed  in  8vo,  in  1566,  1567,  and  1579 ; 
3,  his  'Chronicles  of  England,'  published,  in  4to,  in  1580,  1584,  1587, 


1592,  and,  under  the  title  of 'Flores  Historarium,  or  Annals  of  this 
Kingdom,'  in  1600  and  1604,  each  time  with  a  continuation;  4,  his 
'  Annals,  or  a  General  Chronicle  of  England,'  12mo,  1573  ;  4to,  1592; 
lOmo,  1598  ;  4to,  1602,  1605,  and,  continued  by  Howes,  folio,  1614-15  ; 
and  again  1631.  This  account  appears  to  be  a  mere  jumble  of 
blunders,  made  up  from  the  '  Biographia  Britannica,'  and  probably 
the  entries  in  some  booksellers'  catalogues. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  are  really  more  than  two  historical 
works  of  Stow's  which  can  properly  be  called  different,  namely,  his 
'  Summary  '  and  his  '  Annals.' 

1.  The  earliest  edition  of  the  'Summary  '  was  unquestionably  pub- 
lished in  1561,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  supposed  to  be  unique,  in  the 
valuable  library  collected  by  the  Right  Hon.  T.  Grenville,  and  pre 
sented  by  him  to  the  British  Museum.  He  seems  to  havo  reprinted' 
editions  of  this  work  very  frequently,  probably,  as  Mr.  Thorns  sug- 
gests ('  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Stow,'  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the 
'  Survey  of  London '),  "  one  for  every  year,"  and  severally  dedicated 
to  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen,  by  name,  for  the  time  being.  Several 
of  these  later  editions,  published  during  Stow's  life,  are  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  first  edition  of  the  '  Summary  '  that  we  have  met  with 
published  after  Stow's  death  is  entitled  'The  Abridgment  of  the 
English  Chronicle,  first  collected  by  M.  John  Stow,  and  after  him 
augmented  with  very  memorable  antiquities,  and  continued  with 
matters  forreine  and  domestical],  unto  the  end  of  the  yeare  1610,  by 
E.  H.,  gentleman ;  imprinted  at  London  for  the  Company  of  Stationers, 
1611.'  This  volume  is  a  12mo,  in  black  letter,  like  its  predecessors; 
but  the  type  is  larger,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  contain,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Continuation,  much  more  than  what  Stow  had 
already  printed,  although  Howes,  the  editor,  tells  us  that,  besides  the 
time  the  present  edition  had  cost  him,  he  had  laboured  five  years  on 
the  preceding  edition  of  the  work,  which  appears  to  have  been  pub- 
lished in  1607.  The  present  volume  has  two  dedications,  one  to  Sir 
Henry  Rowe,  who  was  lord  mayor  in  1607,  the  other  to  Sir  William 
Craven,  who  was  elected  to  that  office  in  1610.  Stow's  '  Summary ' 
seems  to  have  been  in  constant  demand  for  half  a  century  after  its 
first  publication  ;  it  was  the  popular  manual  of  our  national  history  ; 
hence  the  book  was  laid  hold  of  by  the  Stationers'  Company,  who 
probably  brought  out  new  impressions  of  it  every  three  or  four  years, 
continued  to  the  date  of  publication  like  their  almanacs  and  other 
similar  handbooks. 

2.  Of  the  '  Annals,'  the  first  edition  was  published  in  1580.  A  copy 
now  before  us,  in  4to  aud  black  letter,  wants  the  title-page,  but  appears 
to  have  been  printed  in  1592,  to  which  year  the  history  is  brought 
down.  At  the  end,  on  p.  1295,  the  author,  addressing  the  "  good 
reader,"  says,  "  I  desire  thee  to  take  these  my  labours  in  good  part, 
like  as  I  have  painfully  to  my  great  cost  and  charges,  and  not  for  hire, 
out  of  many  old  hidden  histories,  and  true  records  of  antiquity, 
brought  the  same  to  light,  and  freely,  for  thy  great  commodity, 
bestowed  them  upon  thee  :  so  shalt  thou  encourage  me  to  publish  a 
larger  volume  and  history  of  this  island,  princes  of  the  same,  and 
accidents  of  their  times,  which  I  have  gathered,  and  is  ready  to  the 
press,  when  God  shall  permit  me."  Stow's  'Annals,'  although  of 
course  mentioning  the  same  facts,  with  many  others,  as  his  '  Summary,' 
is  altogether  a  different  work  from  that :  even  this  edition  of  1592  must 
contain  at  least  ten  times  as  much  matter  as  the  most  extended  edition 
of  the  'Summary.'  Another  edition,  also  in  4to  and  black  letter,  a 
copy  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum,  is  entitled  '  The  Annales  of 
England ;  faithfully  collected  out  of  the  most  authenticall  authors, 
records,  and  other  monuments  of  antiquity;  lately  collected,  since 
encreased,  and  continued  from  the  first  habitation  untill  this  present 
year  1605;  by  John  Snow,  Citizen  of  London.  Imprinted  at  London 
for  George  Bishop  and  Thomas  Adams.  Cum  privilegio  regiae  majes- 
tatis.'  This  edition  has  the  dedication  to  Whitgift,  dated  1 600,  already 
mentioned,  and  also  a  '  Preface  or  Address  to  the  Reader,'  which  con- 
tains the  greater  part  of  the  Dedication  prefixed  to  the  various 
editions  of  the  '  Summary,'  and  inscribed  to  the  lord  mayor  for  the 
time  being.  In  his  dedication  to  Whitgift  the  author  states  that 
his  laborious  collections  have  now  at  length  grown  into  a  large 
volume,  "  which,"  he  says,  "  I  was  willing  to  have  committed  to  the 
press,  had  not  the  printer,  for  some  private  respects,  been  more 
desirous  to  publish  Annals  at  this  present ; "  and  he  afterwards 
expresses  his  hope  of  the  archbishop's  favourable  acceptance  of  the 
present  work,  as  but  part  of  that  which  he  "intended  in  a  more  large 
volume."  In  his  Preface  also  he  describes  this  edition  of  his  '  Annals ' 
as  an  abstract  of  a  far  larger  work  which  he  has  gathered,  and  meant 
to  have  published  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  'Chronicle,'  on  p.  1438,  after 
soliciting  aB  usual  the  reader's  favourable  acceptance  of  his  labours,  he 
adds,  "  So  shalt  thou  encourage  me,  if  God  permit  me  life,  to  publish 
or  to  leave  to  posterity  a  far  larger  volume,  long  since  by  me  laboured, 
at  the  request  and  commandment  of  the  Rev.  Father  Matthew  Parker, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  but  he  then  deceasing,  my  book  was  pre- 
vented by  printing  and  reprinting  (without  warrant  or  well-liking)  of 
Rayner  Wolfe's  Collection,  and  other  late  comers,  by  the  name  of 
Raphael  Holingshead  his  Chronicles."  We  doubt  if,  with  the  exception 
of  the  continuation,  there  be  almost  anything  in  this  edition  of  the 
'Annals'  which  is  not  in  the  preceding  edition  of  1592.  Nor  does 
there  appear  to  be  much  added  to  the  portion  of  which  Stow  is  the 
author  in  either  of  the  editions  published  after  his  death  by  Howes 
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in  folio,  the  first  in  1615,  tho  second  in  1631.  Of  the  latter,  still  in 
black  letter,  the  full  title  is  'Annales,  or  a  General  Chronicle  of 
England  ;  begun  by  John  Stow,  and  augmented  with  matters  forraigno 
and  domestique,  antient  and  moderno,  unto  tho  end  of  this  present 
year  1631,  by  Edmund  Howea.'  In  hia  dedication  to  tho  king  how- 
ever Howes  intimates  that  he  had  been  no  less  than  thirty  years 
employed  upon  the  work,  and  that  ho  had  undertaken  and  performed 
the  task  in  consequence  of  his  "  oath  and  promise  made  to  the  late 
most  reverend  prelate  Dr.  Whitgift,  Lord  Arclibiahop  of  Canterbury." 
We  do  not  find  that  he  professes  to  havo  made  uso  of  any  manuscript 
materials  left  by  Stow. 

Stow'a  other  work,  his  '  Survey  of  London,'  was  first  published  in  a 
quarto  volume  in  1598  ;  and  again,  iu  tho  samo  form,  with  consider- 
able additions,  in  1603.  After  the  author's  death,  a  third  edition,  also 
in  4to,  was  published  in  1618,  by  A.  M.  (Anthony  Monday),  who, 
according  to  Strype,  "  made  several  additions  (as  he  pretended)  which, 
or  much  of  which  (as  he  hinted  in  his  Epistle),  he  had  formerly  from 
Stow  himself,  who,  while  he  was  alive,  delivered  him  some  of  his  best 
collections,  and  used  importuuate  persuasions  with  him  to  correct 
what  he  found  amiss,  and  to  proceed  in  perfecting  a  work  so  worthy." 
A  fourth  edition,  iu  folio,  came  out  in  1633,  professing  on  the  title- 
page  to  bo  "now  completely  finished  by  the  study  and  labour  of  A.  M., 
H.  D.  (Humphrey  Dyson),  and  others."  Strype  gives  C.  J.  as  one  of 
the  contributors,  meaning  probably  the  C:  I.  whose  signature  is 
appended  to  the  prefatory  address  to  the  reader.  The  next  edition 
was  that  published  by  Strype,  in  1720,  in  2  vols,  fol.,  each  twice  the 
size  of  the  folio  of  1633.  Strype's  additions  indeed  made  the  'Survey' 
for  the  greater  part  a  new  work. 

Stow,  in  various  passages  of  his  '  Annals,'  claims  the  continuation  of 
Holinshed's  'Chronicle*  from  1576  to  1586  as  his  own  handiwork.  He 
appears  to  have  at  least  supplied  a  great  part  of  the  materials  for  that 
portion  of  the  work ;  but  he  is  merely  mentioned  as  one  of  several 
contributors  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Reader  prefixed  to  the  edition  of 
1587  by  A.  F.  (Abraham  Fleming),  who  besides  takes  to  himself  the 
credit  of  having  digested  the  whole.  In  his  '  Annals,'  under  the  year 
1400,  Stow  states  that  the  edition  of  Chaucer  published  (by  Speght) 
in  1569  was  founded  upon  divers  written  copies  corrected  by  him. 
Dr.  David  Powel,  in  his  'History  of  Cambria,'  published  in  1584, 
acknowledges  that  he  derived  important  assistance  from  Stow,  who 
supplied  him  with  a  considerable  number  of  manuscript  historians, 
of  which  he  had  made  use.  Stow  had  possessed  himself  of  a  large 
collection  of  curious  and  valuable  manuscripts,  some  originals,  some 
transcribed  by  his  own  hand ;  among  the  latter,  the  six  volumes  of 
Leland's  'Collectanea'  (since  printed  by  Hearne),  which  he  sold  to 
Camden  for  a  life  annuity  of  eight  pounds  a  year. 

The  hard  fate  of  Stow  in  his  old  age  is  well  known.  The  laborious 
and  acute  investigator  of  antiquity,  and  faithful  and  graphic  depictor 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  own  time,  was  left  by  his  country- 
men, when  he  had  reached  his  eightieth  year,  literally  to  beg  his  bread. 
James  I.  granted  letters  patent  authorising  Stow  to  collect  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  the  people  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  same  privilege  was  renewed  to  him  the  following 
year.  The  letters  recite  that,  "  Whereas  our  loving  subject  John 
Stowe  (a  very  aged  and  worthy  member  of  our  city  of  London),  this 
five  and  forty  years  hath  to  his  great  charge,  and  with  neglect  of  his 
ordinary  means  of  maintenance  (for  the  general  good,  as  well  of  pos- 
terity aa  of  the  present  age),  compiled  and  published  diverse  necessary 
books  and  chronicles ;  and  therefore  we,  in  recompense  of  these  his 
painful  labours,  and  for  the  encouragement  to  the  like,  have  in  our 
royal  inclination  been  pleased  to  grant  our  Letters  patent  under  our 
great  seal  of  England,  dated  the  8th  day  of  March  1603  [1604  accord- 
ing to  our  present  mode  of  reckoning],  thereby  authorising  him,  the 
said  John  Stowe,  and  his  deputies,  to  collect  amongst  our  loving  sub- 
jects, their  voluntary  contributions  and  kind  gratuities ; "  and  the 

document  concludes  by  recommending  "  his  cause,  having 

already  in  our  own  person,  and  of  our  special  grace,  begun  the  largesse 
for  the  example  of  others."  This  document,  referred  to  by  Strype,  was 
first  printed  by  Mr.  Bolton  Corney,  in  his  '  Curiosities  of  Literature, 
Illustrated,'  p.  65,  and  is  reprinted  by  Mr.  Thorns,  '  Life  of  Stow,'  p.  xi. 

Stow  died  of  the  stone  colic,  on  the  5th  of  April  1605,  and  was 
buried  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  where  his 
monument,  exhibiting  his  effigy,  erected  by  his  widow,  is  still  to  be 
Been.  Strype  says  that  he  left  four  daughters,  but  whether  any  eons 
he  could  not  learn . 

*  STOWE,  HARRIET  ELIZABETH  BEECHER,  is  one  of  twelve 
children  (several  others  of  whom  have  gained  distinction  in  literature) 
born  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  himself  a  man  of  note  as  a  writer 
and  Presbyterian  preacher  in  the  United  States.  When  Mrs.  Stowe  was 
born,  her  father  \va3  settled  at  Litchfield  in  Connecticut,  in  charge  of 
a  Presbyterian  congregation  ;  thence  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he 
occupied  the  chief  Presbyterian  pulpit  till  1832,  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  assume  the  office  of  principal  in  a  new  seminary  for  the  training 
of  Presbyterian  ministers  which  had  been  founded  near  Cincinnati. 
A  man  of  great  energy,  of  strong  opinions  on  theological  and  social 
topics,  and  full  of  practical  zeal  as  a  reformer  of  social  abuses,  Dr. 
Beecher  seems  to  have  imparted  these  characteristics  to  his  children, 
aud  more  especially  to  hia  daughter?.  One  of  these,  Catherine  Esther 
Beecher,  an  elder  sister  of  Harriet,  acquired  celebrity  by  her  exertions 


in  the  cause  of  female  education  in  America.  .She  opened  a  school  in 
1822  at  Hartford;  and  tho  famo  of  tho  school  wan  increased  by  tho 
publication  by  MiHa  Beecher  of  various  text  books  for  Its  uhc,  and  for 
use  in  other  institutions  of  tho  kind.  For  a  time  Harriet  assisted  her 
sister  in  this  school ;  but  in  1832  she  accompanied  tho  rest  of  tho 
family  to  Cincinnati.  Here  alio  married  one  of  her  father's  colleagues, 
tho  Rev.  Professor  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  then  already  of  sorne  distinc- 
tion as  a  theological  writer,  and  better  known  since  that  time  as  the 
author  of  various  religious  works  which  have  been  widely  read  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  in  America.  From  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  Mrs.  Stowe  was  in  tho  habit  of  occasionally  writing  short 
tales  and  sketches  with  a  religiouB  or  philanthropic  purpose;  which 
tales  and  sketches — published  in  magazines  and  newspapers,  or  other- 
wise—were destined  to  be  resuscitated  afterwards  when  their  authoress 
became  famous.  Among  them  was  a  collection  published  together  at 
New  York  in  1844  under  the  title  of  '  The  Mayflower,  or  Sketches  of 
Scenes  and  Characters  among  the  Descendants  of  the  Pilgrims ; '  and 
among  the  most  popular  of  the  scattered  ones  were  tractB  bearing  such 
titles  as  '  Four  Ways  of  Spending  the  Sabbath,' '  Let  Every  Man  mind 
his  Own  Business,'  &c.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Stowe's  father  and  her  husband 
were  taking  a  deep  and  active  interest  iu  the  question  of  American 
slavery.  They  distinctly  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Abolitionist 
Convention ;  and  they  made  the  question  a  subject  both  of  statistical 
study  and  of  public  discussion.  The  students  at  Lane  Seminary  took 
up  the  same  cause  heartily.  The  consequence  was  Buch  a  vehement 
public  opposition  to  Dr.  Beecher  and  Professor  Stowfl  by  the  pro- 
slavery  party  at  Cincinnati  that  at  last  they  both  resigned  their  offices. 
In  1850  Professor  Stowe  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Biblical  Lite- 
rature in  the  theological  college  of  Andover,  Massachusetts.  It  was 
here,  in  that  same  year,  that  Mrs.  Stowe,  who  had  shared  in  the 
studies  and  exertions  of  her  husband  and  father  in  the  great  question 
of  the  republic,  wrote  her  world-renowned  tale  of  '  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.'  It  was  published  in  parts  in  the  '  Washington  National  Era,' 
and  no  sooner  was  it  completed  than  it  was  republished  entire,  and 
commenced  its  extraordinary  career.  In  the  course  of  less  than  a 
year  more  than  200,000  copies  were  sold  in  the  United  States ;  and 
this  was  but  the  prelude  to  its  still  more  astounding  successes  in 
Britain  and  other  countries.  Numberless  reprints  were  published  in 
Britain  in  1852;  the  work  was  sold  in  scores  in  every  petty  village; 
it  was  exported  in  bales  and  cargoes  to  the  colonies ;  it  was  translated 
into  all  languages.  Literally  the  book  went  the  round  of  the  planet, 
and  affected,  to  an  extent  infinitely  beyond  what  any  other  book  could 
pretend  to,  the  imagination  of  the  human  race.  Of  course  the  book 
roused  contradiction  and  opposition  in  America,  and  it  was  by  way  of 
answering  such  hostile  criticism,  and  of  proving  the  accuracy  of  her 
representations,  that  in  1853  she  published  her  '  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,  presenting  the  original  facts  and  documents  upon  which  the 
story  is  founded.'  In  April  1853,  Mrs.  Stowe,  accompanied  by  her 
husband,  her  brother  the  Rev.  Charles  Beecher,  and  several  other 
friends,  paid  her  first  visit  to  Britain.  She  was  received  everywhere 
with  enthusiasm ;  and,  after  travelling  through  England,  Scotland, 
and  parts  of  the  Continent,  she  returned  to  America  in  September. 
Her  impressions  in  the  course  of  her  journey  were  given  to  the  world 
in  her  '  Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands,'  published  in  2  vols,  in 
1854.  To  this  work  has  succeeded  '  Dred,  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp,'  published,  also  in  2  vols.,  in  1856.  Neither  work  has  come 
up  in  reputation  to  its  great  predecessor ;  but  both  have  been  circu- 
lated in  thousands,  together  with  reprints  of  those  earlier  writings  of 
Mrs.  Stowe  to  which  we  have  alluded  above.  Among  them,  besides 
the  ones  mentioned,  are,  '  The  Coral  Ring,'  '  Temperance  Tales,' 
'  Make  to  Yourselves  Friends,'  &c.  After  the  composition  of  '  Dred,' 
Mrs.  Stowe  has  made  a  second  visit  to  Europe.  In  1S59  she  published 
'The  Minister's  Wooing,'  and  in  1861  '  Agnes  of  Sorrento.' 

STOWELL,  WILLIAM  SCOTT,  BARON,  was  the  elder  brother 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  and  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  William  Scott, 
coalfitter,  of  Newcastle,  by  his  second  wife,  Jane,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Henry  Atkinson,  who  was  of  the  same  profession.  [Eldojj,  Eael  of] 
He  was  born  on  the  17th  of  October,  1745  (O  S.)  at  Heworth,  a  village 
on  the  Tyne,  about  three  miles  below  Newcastle,  and  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  to  which  his  mother  had  been  sent  a  few  days  before,  in  the 
apprehension  excited  by  the  advance  of  the  Scotch  rebel  army  after 
the  battle  of  Prestonpaus.  Egress  in  any  common  way  being  imprac- 
ticable, they  had  been  obliged,  it  is  related,  to  hoist  her  in  a  sort  of 
basket  over  the  town  wall,  which  then  ran  along  the  quay,  separating 
Mr.  Scott's  house  in  Love  Lane  from  the  river,  where  a  boat  was  in 
readiness  to  receive  her.  At  Heworth  she  wa3  safely  delivered  of  twins; 
William,  and  a  daughter,  who  was  named  Barbara  and  died  in  infancy. 

William  was  educated  with  his  two  younger  brothers,  Henry  and 
John,  at  the  Royal  Grammar-school  of  Newcastle,  under  the  Reverend 
Hugh  Moises.  Moises  is  said  to  have  been  principally  instrumentil  in 
getting  both  William  and  John  sent  to  college.  William  entered  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  February  1761,  standing  for  and  obtaining  a 
scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  for  which  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  been  born  in  the  county  of  Durham  rendered  him 
eligible.  Having  taken  his  Bachelor's  degree  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember 1764,  he  was  on  the  13th  of  the  following  month  elected 
a  Probationary  Fellow  of  University  College ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  for  his  eligibility  on  this  occasion  likewise  he  was  again  in- 
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so;  and  in  the  dedication  of  his  'Annals'  to  Archbishop  Whitgift, 
dated  24th  November  1600,  he  says,  "It  is  now  nigh  forty  years 
.  .  .  .  since  I  first  addressed  all  my  cares  and  cogitations  to  the 
study  of  histories  and  search  of  antiquities." 

The  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  Stow's  publications  are  for 
the  most  part  very  defective,  confused,  and  contradictory.  Passing 
over  for  the  present  bis  '  Survey  of  Londou/  about  which  there  is  no 
difficulty,  we  will  first  exhibit  the  statements  we  have  met  with  as 
to  his  other  works,  that  have  the  air  of  having  been  drawn  up  with 
tho  greatest  care  : — 

I.  Strype,  in  an  elaborate  '  Life  of  Stow,'  extending  to  27  double- 
columned  folio  pages,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  'Survey  of  Loudon,' 
tells  us  that  the  first  book  Stow  put  forth  of  tho  history  of  England 
was  his  '  Summary  of  the  Chronicles  of  England,'  from  the  coming  in 
of  Brute  unto  his  own  time  ;  that  he  set  about  this  in  1562,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Lord  Robert  Dudley  (afterwards  the  famous  Earl  of 
Leicester) ;  that  when  the  work  was  published  (it  is  not  said  in  what 
yenr),  it  was  dedicated,  "  with  the  continuation  and  increase  thereof 
from  time  to  time,"  to  that  nobleman ;  that  not  long  after,  namely,  in 
15T3,  it  was  enlarged  and  reprinted,  and  again  dedicated  to  Leicester, 
in  an  address  in  which  Stow  speaks  of  his  lordship's  "generous 
acceptation  of  many  works  presented  unto  him  by  others  as  well  as 
himself,''  and  states  that  "  he  fell  upon  the  study  and  pains  of 
examining  and  collecting  of  this  English  history  five  years  before  he 
set  forth  this  Summary;"  that  before  this  larger  Summary  came 
forth,  he  had  published  several  lesser  Summaries;  that  "after  twenty- 
five  years  "  (it  is  not  said  from  what  time),  his  fortune  growing  low, 
he  addressed  a  petition  to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  in  which,  as 
Strype  quotes  the  words  from  the  original,  though  without  giving  us 
the  date  of  the  paper,  he  represented  that  for  the  space  of  twenty-five 
years  past  (besides  his  '  Chronicle,'  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester), 
he  had  6et  forth  various  Summaries  dedicated  to  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  commoners  of  the  city,  and  that  he  minded  shortly,  if 
God  so  permitted,  to  set  forth  a  far  larger  Summary  or  Chronicle  of 
the  city  and  citizens  thereof  than  had  yet  been  published  ;  that  some 
years  after  he  addressed  another  petition  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
in  which,  after  telling  them  that  he  was  of  the  age  of  threescore  years 
and  four,  he  goes  on,  as  before,  to  speak  of  the  Chronicles  (not 
Chronicle)  and  divers  Summaries  he  had  set  forth,  "for  the  space  of 
almost  thirty  years  last  past ;  "  that  after  bi3  Summary,  he  published, 
in  the  year  1600  (now  after  near  forty  years  study  of  history)  his 
'  Flores  Historiarunj,'  that  is,  his  '  Annals  of  this  land,'  from  the  time 
of  the  ancient  Britons  to  his  own,  "  which,"  however,  "  weie  nothing 
el-e  but  his  Summary  greatly  enlarged  ;  "  that  "  this  book  was  set 
forth  again  in  the  year  1605,  by  Stow  himself,  with  enlargements,  in 
the  black  letter,  in  a  thick  quarto;"  that  he  intended  to  publish,  or 
leave  to  posterity,  a  far  larger  volume,  but  died  before  he  could 
accomplish  that  design  ;  "and  where  that  laborious  work  of  his  is," 
adds  Strype,  "  I  know  not;  only  we  are  told  that  he  left  the  same  in 
bis  study,  orderly  written,  ready  for  the  press ;  but  that  it  came  to 
nothing.  We  all  know  that  another  edition  of  the  Annals  was  set 
forth  in  folio  by  Edmond  Howes,  some  years  after  the  author's  death. 
Perhaps  those  historical  collections  are  preserved  in  the  curious 
repository  of  Sir  Simonds  Dewes,  as  some  say  the  rest  of  Stow's 
books  and  papers  are,  many  of  which  are  now  reposited  in  the  incom- 
parable library  of  manuscripts  erected  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and 
M oi  timer."  Such  is  the  substance  of  between  four  and  five  long 
wordy  columns  which  Strype  devotes  to  the  matter.  "  So  that,"  he 
concludes,  "  Stow's  histories,  which  he  collected  and  wrote,  were 
three,  viz.,  his  Chronicle,  his  Summary  of  Chronicles,  and  his  Annals. 
The  two  latter  he  printed ;  but  that  Chronicle  which  he  called  his 
largest  work  was  never  printed." 

I L  The  account  given  by  the  writer  of  the  article  on  Stow  in  the 
'Biographia  Britannica,'  is,  that  his  'Summary  of  the  Chronicles  of 
England  '  first  appeared  in  1565  ;  that  it  was  reprinted  with  additions 
and  improvements  in  1570,  1575,  and  1590,  and,  with  a  continuation 
by  Edmond  Howes,  in  1607,  1610,  1611,  and  1618;  that  an  abridge- 
ment of  this  '  Summary '  appeared  in  1566,  and  was  reprinted  with 
continuations  in  1567,  1573,  1579,  1584,  1587,  1598,  and  1604  ;  that 
there  was  an  edition  of  the  'Summary,'  under  the  title  of 'Annales,' 
published  in  4to  in  1592;  but  that  his  'AnDals,'  properly  so  called, 
first  appeared  in  1600,  under  the  title  of  'Flores  Historiarum,  or 
Annals  of  England;'  and  finally,  that  "from  his  papers  Edmond 
Howes  published  afterwards  that  folio  volume  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  Stow's  Chronicle,"  first  in  1615,  and  again  in  1631,  but  that 
"even  this  doth  not  contain  all  that  'far  longer  work'  which  Mr. 
Stow  mentions,  and  intended  to  have  published,  leaving  it  in  his 
study  orderly  written,  ready  for  the  press."  The  manuscript,  it  is 
added,  "  is  not  in  the  British  Museum,  with  others  of  our  author's 
manuscripts,"  which,  as  already  stated,  were  among  those  of  the  Earl 
of  Oxford,  now  forming  what  is  called  the  Harleian  Collection. 

III.  Watt,  in  his  ' Bibliotheca  Britannica,' makes  Stow  to  be  the 
author  of  no  fewer  than  four  different  printed  works  on  English 
history,  namely — 1,  his  '  Summary  of  English  Chronicles,'  of  which 
there  were  editions,  in  8vo,  in  1565,  1570,  1575,  1579,  1590,  and  with 
continuations  by  Howes,  in  1607,  1610,  1611,  and  1618;  2,  his  'Sum- 
mary of  Chronicles  abridged,'  printed  in  8vo,  in  1566,  1567,  and  1579  ; 
3,  his  'Chronicles  of  England,'  published,  in  4to,  in  1580,  1584,  1587, 
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Kingdom,'  in  1600  and  1604,  each  time  with  a  continuation;  4,  his 
'  Annals,  or  a  General  Chronicle  of  England,*  12mo,  1573  ;  4to,  1592; 
lOmo,  1598  ;  4to,  1602,  1605,  and,  continued  by  Howes,  folio,  1614-15  ; 
and  again  1631.  This  account  appears  to  be  a  mere  jumble  of 
blunders,  made  up  from  the  '  Biographia  Britannica,'  and  probably 
the  entries  in  some  booksellers'  catalogues. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  are  really  more  than  two  historical 
works  of  Stow's  which  can  properly  be  called  different,  namely,  his 
'  Summary  '  and  his  '  Annals.' 

1.  The  earliest  edition  of  the  'Summary  '  was  unquestionably  pub- 
lished in  1561,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  supposed  to  be  unique,  in  the 
valuable  library  collected  by  the  Right  Hon.  T.  Grenville,  and  pre 
sented  by  him  to  the  British  Museum.  He  seems  to  have  reprinted" 
editions  of  this  work  very  frequently,  probably,  as  Mr.  Thorns  sug- 
gests ('  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Stow,'  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the 
'  Survey  of  London  '),  "  one  for  every  year,"  and  severally  dedicated 
to  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen,  by  name,  for  the  time  being.  Several 
of  these  later  editions,  published  during  Stow's  life,  are  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  first  edition  of  the  '  Summary  '  that  we  have  met  with 
published  after  Stow's  death  is  entitled  '  The  Abridgment  of  the 
English  Chronicle,  first  collected  by  M.  John  Stow,  and  after  him 
augmented  with  very  memorable  antiquities,  and  continued  with 
matters  forreine  and  domesticall,  unto  the  end  of  the  yeare  1610,  by 
E.  H.,  gentleman ;  imprinted  at  London  for  the  Company  of  Stationers, 
1611.'  This  volume  is  a  12mo,  in  black  letter,  like  its  predecessors; 
but  the  type  is  larger,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  contain,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Continuation,  much  more  than  what  Stow  had 
already  printed,  although  Howes,  the  editor,  tells  us  that,  besides  the 
time  the  present  edition  had  cost  him,  he  bad  laboured  five  years  on 
the  preceding  edition  of  the  work,  which  appears  to  have  been  pub- 
lished in  1607.  The  present  volume  has  two  dedications,  one  to  Sir 
Henry  Rowe,  who  was  lord  mayor  in  1607,  the  other  to  Sir  William 
Craven,  who  was  elected  to  that  office  in  1610.  Stow's  '  Summary ' 
seems  to  have  been  in  constant  demand  for  half  a  century  after  its 
first  publication  ;  it  was  the  popular  manual  of  our  national  history  ; 
hence  the  book  was  laid  hold  of  by  the  Stationers'  Company,  who 
probably  brought  out  new  impressions  of  it  every  three  or  four  years, 
continued  to  the  date  of  publication  like  their  almanacs  and  other 
similar  handbooks. 

2.  Of  the  '  Annals,'  the  first  edition  was  published  in  1580.  A  copy 
now  before  us,  in  4to  aud  black  letter,  wants  the  title-page,  but  appears 
to  have  been  printed  in  1592,  to  which  year  the  history  is  brought 
down.  At  the  end,  on  p.  1295,  the  author,  addressing  the  "  good 
reader,"  says,  "  I  desire  thee  to  take  these  my  labours  in  good  part, 
like  as  I  have  painfully  to  my  great  cost  and  charges,  and  not  for  hire, 
out  of  many  old  hidden  histories,  and  true  records  of  antiquity, 
brought  the  same  to  light,  and  freely,  for  thy  great  commodity, 
bestowed  them  upon  thee  :  so  shalt  thou  encourage  me  to  publish  a 
larger  volume  and  history  of  this  island,  princes  of  the  same,  aud 
accidents  of  their  times,  which  I  have  gathered,  and  is  ready  to  the 
press,  when  God  shall  permit  me."  Stow's  'Annals,'  although  of 
course  mentioning  the  same  facts,  with  many  others,  as  his  '  Summary,' 
is  altogether  a  different  work  from  that :  even  this  edition  of  1592  must 
contain  at  least  ten  times  as  much  matter  as  the  most  extended  edition 
of  the  '  Summary.'  Another  edition,  also  in  4to  and  black  letter,  a 
copy  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum,  is  entitled  '  The  Annales  of 
England ;  faithfully  collected  out  of  the  most  authenticall  authors, 
records,  and  other  monuments  of  antiquity;  lately  collected,  since 
encreased,  and  continued  from  the  first  habitation  untill  this  present 
year  1605;  by  John  Snow,  Citizen  of  London.  Imprinted  at  London 
for  George  Bishop  and  Thomas  Adams.  Cum  privilegio  regias  majes- 
tatis.'  This  edition  has  the  dedication  to  Whitgift,  dated  1600,  already 
mentioned,  and  also  a  '  Preface  or  Address  to  the  Reader,'  which  con- 
tains the  greater  part  of  the  Dedication  prefixed  to  the  various 
editions  of  the  '  Summary,'  and  inscribed  to  the  lord  mayor  for  the 
time  being.  In  his  dedication  to  Whitgift  the  author  states  that 
his  laborious  collections  have  now  at  length  grown  into  a  large 
volume,  "  which,"  he  says,  "  I  was  willing  to  have  committed  to  the 
press,  had  not  the  printer,  for  some  private  respects,  been  more 
desirous  to  publish  Annals  at  this  present;"  and  he  afterwards 
expresses  his  hope  of  the  archbishop's  favourable  acceptance  of  the 
present  work,  as  but  part  of  that  which  he  "intended  in  a  more  large 
volume."  In  his  Preface  also  he  describes  this  edition  of  his  '  Annals ' 
as  an  abstract  of  a  far  larger  work  which  he  has  gathered,  and  meant 
to  have  published  ;  aud  at  the  end  of  the  'Chronicle,'  on  p.  1438,  after 
soliciting  as  usual  the  reader's  favourable  acceptance  of  his  labours,  he 
adds,  "  So  shalt  thou  encourage  me,  if  God  permit  me  life,  to  publish 
or  to  leave  to  posterity  a  far  larger  volume,  long  since  by  me  laboured, 
at  the  request  and  commandment  of  the  Rev.  Father  Matthew  Parker, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  but  he  then  deceasing,  my  book  was  pre- 
vented by  printing  and  reprinting  (without  warrant  or  well-liking)  of 
Rayner  Wolfe's  Collection,  and  other  late  comers,  by  the  name  of 
Raphael  Holingshead  his  Chronicles."  We  doubt  if,  with  the  exception 
of  the  continuation,  there  be  almost  anything  in  this  edition  of  the 
'Annals'  which  is  not  in  the  preceding  edition  of  1592.  Nor  does 
there  appear  to  be  much  added  to  the  portion  of  which  Stow  is  the 
author  in  either  of  the  editions  published  after  his  death  by  Howes 
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in  folio,  the  first  in  1618,  tho  second  in  1031.  Of  the  latter,  still  in 
black  letter,  the  full  title  is  'Annales,  or  a  General  Chronicle  of 
England;  begun  by  John  Stow,  and  augmented  with  matters  formigno 
and  domestique,  antient  and  moderno,  unto  tho  end  of  this  present 
year  1631,  by  Edmund  Howes.'  In  his  dedication  to  tho  king  how- 
ever Howes  intimates  that  he  had  been  no  less  than  thirty  years 
employed  upon  the  work,  and  that  he  had  undertaken  and  performed 
the  task  in  consequence  of  his  "  oath  and  promise  made  to  the  late 
most  reverend  prelate  Dr.  Whitgift,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury." 
We  do  not  find  that  ho  professes  to  havo  niado  use  of  any  manuscript 
materials  left  by  Stow. 

Stow'B  other  work,  his  '  Survey  of  London,'  was  first  published  in  a 
quarto  volume  in  1598  ;  and  again,  iu  tho  same  form,  with  consider- 
able additions,  in  1603.  After  the  author's  death,  a  third  edition,  also 
in  4to,  was  published  in  1618,  by  A.  M.  (Anthony  Monday),  who, 
according  to  Strype,  "  made  several  additions  (as  he  pretended)  whioh, 
or  much  of  which  (as  he  hinted  in  his  Epistle),  he  had  formerly  from 
Stow  himself,  who,  while  he  was  alive,  delivered  him  some  of  his  best 
collections,  and  used  importunate  persuasions  with  him  to  correct 
what  he  found  amiss,  and  to  proceed  in  perfecting  a  work  so  worthy." 
A  fourth  edition,  iu  folio,  came  out  in  1633,  professing  on  the  title- 
page  to  bo  "now  completely  finished  by  tho  study  and  labour  of  A.  M., 
H.  D.  (Humphrey  Dyson),  and  others."  Strype  gives  C.  J.  as  one  of 
the  contributors,  meaning  probably  the  C:  I.  whose  signature  is 
appended  to  the  prefatory  address  to  the  reader.  The  next  edition 
was  that  published  by  Strype,  iu  1720,  iu  2  vols,  fol.,  each  twice  the 
size  of  the  folio  of  1633.  Strype's  additions  indeed  made  the  'Survey' 
for  the  greater  part  a  new  work. 

Stow,  in  various  passages  of  his  '  Annals,'  claims  the  continuation  of 
Holinshed's  'Chronicle'  from  1576  to  1586  as  his  own  handiwork.  He 
appears  to  have  at  least  supplied  a  great  part  of  the  materials  for  that 
portion  of  the  work ;  but  he  is  merely  mentioned  as  one  of  several 
contributors  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Reader  prefixed  to  the  edition  of 
1587  by  A.  F.  (Abraham  Fleming),  who  besides  takes  to  himself  the 
credit  of  having  digested  the  whole.  In  his  '  Annals,'  under  the  year 
1400,  Stow  states  that  the  edition  of  Chaucer  published  (by  Speght) 
in  1569  was  founded  upon  divers  written  copies  corrected  by  him. 
Dr.  David  Powel,  in  his  'History  of  Cambria,'  published  in  1584, 
acknowledges  that  he  derived  important  assistance  from  Stow,  who 
supplied  him  with  a  considerable  number  of  manuscript  historians, 
of  which  he  had  made  use.  Stow  had  possessed  himself  of  a  large 
collection  of  curious  and  valuable  manuscripts,  some  originals,  some 
transcribed  by  his  own  hand ;  among  the  latter,  the  six  volumes  of 
Leland's  'Collectanea'  (since  printed  by  Hearne),  which  he  sold  to 
Camden  for  a  life  annuity  of  eight  pounds  a  year. 

The  hard  fate  of  Stow  in  his  old  age  is  well  known.  The  laborious 
and  acute  investigator  of  antiquity,  and  faithful  and  graphic  depictor 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  own  time,  was  left  by  his  country- 
men, when  he  had  reached  his  eightieth  year,  literally  to  beg  his  bread. 
James  I.  granted  letters  patent  authorising  Stow  to  collect  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  the  people  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  same  privilege  was  renewed  to  him  the  following 
year.  The  letters  recite  that,  "  Whereas  our  loving  subject  John 
Stowe  (a  very  aged  and  worthy  member  of  our  city  of  London),  this 
five  and  forty  years  hath  to  his  great  charge,  and  with  neglect  of  his 
ordinary  means  of  maintenance  (for  the  general  good,  as  well  of  pos- 
terity as  of  the  present  age),  compiled  and  published  diverse  necessary 
books  and  chronicles ;  and  therefore  we,  in  recompense  of  these  his 
painful  labours,  and  for  the  encouragement  to  the  like,  have  in  our 
royal  inclination  been  pleased  to  grant  our  Letters  patent  under  our 
great  seal  of  England,  dated  the  8th  day  of  March  1603  [1604  accord- 
ing to  our  present  mode  of  reckoning],  thereby  authorising  him,  the 
said  John  Stowe,  and  his  deputies,  to  collect  amongst  our  loving  sub- 
jects, their  voluntary  contributions  and  kind  gratuities ; "  and  the 

document  concludes  by  recommending  "  his  cause,  having 

already  in  our  own  person,  and  of  our  special  grace,  begun  the  largesse 
for  the  example  of  others."  This  document,  referred  to  by  Strype,  was 
first  printed  by  Mr.  Bolton  Corney,  in  his  '  Curiosities  of  Literature, 
Illustrated,'  p.  55,  and  is  reprinted  by  Mr.  Thorns,  '  Life  of  Stow,'  p.  xi. 

Stow  died  of  the  stone  colic,  on  the  5th  of  April  1605,  and  was 
buried  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  where  his 
monument,  exhibiting  his  effigy,  erected  by  his  widow,  is  still  to  be 
seen.  Strype  says  that  he  left  four  daughters,  but  whether  any  eons 
he  could  not  learn. 

*  STOWE,  HARRIET  ELIZABETH  BEECHER,  is  one  of  twelve 
children  (several  others  of  whom  have  gained  distinction  in  literature) 
born  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  himself  a  man  of  note  as  a  writer 
and  Presbyterian  preacher  in  the  United  States.  When  Mrs.  Stowe  was 
born,  her  father  was  settled  at  Litchfield  in  Connecticut,  in  charge  of 
ft  Presbyterian  congregation  ;  thence  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he 
occupied  the  chief  Presbyterian  pulpit  till  1832,  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  assume  the  office  of  principal  in  a  new  seminary  for  the  training 
of  Presbyterian  ministers  which  had  been  founded  near  Cincinnati. 
A  man  of  great  energy,  of  strong  opinions  on  theological  and  social 
topics,  and  full  of  practical  zeal  as  a  reformer  of  social  abuses,  Dr. 
Beecher  seems  to  have  imparted  these  characteristics  to  his  children, 
aud  more  especially  to  hia  daughter?.  One  of  these,  Catherine  Esther 
Beecher,  an  elder  sister  of  Harriet,  acquired  celebrity  by  her  exertions 


in  the  cause  of  female  education  in  America.  She  opened  a  school  in 
1822  at  Hartford;  and  tho  famo  of  tho  nchool  wan  increased  by  tho 
publication  by  Minn  lieechcr  of  various  text  books  for  its  use,  and  for 
use  in  other  institutions  of  tho  kind.  For  a  time  Harriet  assinted  her 
sister  in  this  school ;  but  in  1832  she  accompanied  the  rest  of  tho 
family  to  Cincinnati.  Here  she  married  one  of  her  father's  colleagues, 
tho  Rev.  Professor  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  then  already  of  some  distinc- 
tion as  a  theological  writer,  and  better  known  since  that  time  as  tho 
author  of  various  religious  works  which  have  been  widely  read  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  in  America.  From  the  titno  of  her 
marriage,  Mrs.  Stowe  was  in  tho  habit  of  occasionally  writing  short 
tales  and  sketches  with  a  religious  or  philanthropic  purpose;  which 
tales  and  sketches — published  in  magazines  and  newspaper*,  or  other- 
wise— were  destined  to  be  resuscitated  afterwards  when  their  authoress 
became  famous.  Among  them  was  a  collection  published  together  at 
New  York  in  1844  under  the  title  of  '  The  Mayflower,  or  Sketches  of 
Scenes  and  Characters  among  the  Descendants  of  tho  Pilgrims;'  and 
among  the  most  popular  of  the  scattered  ones  were  tracts  bearing  such 
titles  as  '  Four  Ways  of  Spending  the  Sabbath,' '  Let  Every  Man  mind 
his  Own  Business,'  &c.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Stowe's  father  and  her  husband 
were  taking  a  deep  and  active  interest  iu  the  question  of  American 
slavery.  They  distinctly  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Abolitionist 
Convention ;  and  they  made  the  question  a  subject  both  of  statistical 
study  and  of  public  discussion.  The  students  at  Lane  Seminary  took 
up  the  same  cause  heartily.  The  consequence  was  such  a  vehement 
public  opposition  to  Dr.  Beecher  and  Professor  Stowd  by  the  pro- 
slavery  party  at  Cincinnati  that  at  last  they  both  resigned  their  offices. 
In  1850  Professor  Stowe  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Biblical  Lite- 
rature iu  the  theological  college  of  Andover,  Massachusetts.  It  was 
here,  in  that  same  year,  that  Mrs.  Stowe,  who  had  shared  in  the 
studies  and  exertions  of  her  husband  and  father  in  the  great  question 
of  the  republic,  wrote  her  world-renowned  tale  of  '  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.'  It  was  published  in  parts  in  the  '  Washington  National  Era,' 
and  no  sooner  was  it  completed  than  it  was  republished  entire,  and 
commenced  its  extraordinary  career.  In  the  course  of  less  than  a 
year  more  than  200,000  copies  were  sold  in  the  United  States ;  and 
this  was  but  the  prelude  to  its  still  more  astounding  successes  in 
Britain  and  other  countries.  Numberless  reprints  were  published  in 
Britain  in  1852;  the  work  was  sold  in  scores  in  every  petty  village; 
it  was  exported  in  bales  and  cargoes  to  the  colonies ;  it  was  translated 
into  all  languages.  Literally  the  book  went  the  round  of  the  planet, 
and  affected,  to  an  extent  infinitely  beyond  what  any  other  book  could 
pretend  to,  the  imagination  of  the  human  race.  Of  course  the  book 
roused  contradiction  and  opposition  in  America,  and  it  was  by  way  of 
answering  such  hostile  criticism,  and  of  proving  the  accuracy  of  her 
representations,  that  in  1853  she  published  her  '  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,  presenting  the  original  facts  and  documents  upon  which  the 
story  is  founded.'  In  April  1853,  Mrs.  Stowe,  accompanied  by  her 
husband,  her  brother  the  Rev.  Charles  Beecher,  and  several  other 
friends,  paid  her  first  visit  to  Britain.  She  was  received  everywhere 
with  enthusiasm ;  and,  after  travelling  through  England,  Scotland, 
and  parts  of  the  Continent,  she  returned  to  America  in  September. 
Her  impressions  in  the  course  of  her  journey  were  given  to  the  world 
in  her  '  Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands,'  published  in  2  vols,  in 
1854.  To  this  work  ha3  succeeded  '  Dred,  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp,'  published,  also  in  2  vols.,  in  1856.  Neither  work  has  come 
up  in  reputation  to  its  great  predecessor ;  but  both  have  been  circu- 
lated in  thousands,  together  with  reprints  of  those  earlier  writings  of 
Mrs.  Stowe  to  which  we  have  alluded  above.  Among  them,  besides 
the  ones  mentioned,  are,  '  The  Coral  Ring,'  '  Temperance  Tales,' 
'  Make  to  Yourselves  Friends,'  &c.  After  the  composition  of  '  Dred,' 
Mrs.  Stowe  has  made  a  second  visit  to  Europe.  In  1S59  she  published 
•The  Minister's  Wooing,'  and  in  1861  '  Agnes  of  Sorrento  ' 

STOWELL,  WILLIAM  SCOTT,  BARON,  was  the  elder  brother 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  and  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  William  Scott, 
coalfitter,  of  Newcastle,  by  his  second  wife,  Jane,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Henry  Atkinson,  who  was  of  the  same  profession.  [Eldon,  Earl  of] 
He  was  born  on  the  17th  of  October,  1745  (OS.)  at  He  worth,  a  village 
on  the  Tyne,  about  three  miles  below  Newcastle,  and  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  to  which  his  mother  had  been  sent  a  few  days  before,  in  the 
apprehension  excited  by  the  advance  of  the  Scotch  rebel  army  after 
the  battle  of  Prestonpaus.  Egress  in  any  common  way  being  imprac- 
ticable, they  had  been  obliged,  it  is  related,  to  hoist  her  in  a  sort  of 
basket  over  the  town  wall,  which  then  ran  along  the  quay,  separating 
Mr.  Scott's  house  in  Love  Lane  from  the  river,  where  a  boat  was  in 
readiness  to  receive  her.  At  Heworth  she  was  safely  delivered  of  twins; 
William,  and  a  daughter,  who  was  named  Barbara  and  died  in  infancy. 

William  was  educated  with  his  two  younger  brothers,  Henry  and 
John,  at  the  Royal  Grammar-school  of  Newcastle,  under  the  Reverend 
Hugh  Moises.  Moises  is  said  to  have  been  principally  instruments  in 
getting  both  William  and  John  sent  to  college.  William  entered  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  February  1761,  standing  for  and  obtaining  a 
scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  for  which  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  been  born  in  the  county  of  Durham  rendered  him 
eligible.  Having  taken  his  Bachelor's  degree  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember 1764,  he  was  on  the  13th  of  the  following  month  elected 
a  Probationary  Fellow  of  University  College ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  for  his  eligibility  on  this  occasion  likewise  he  was  again  ia- 
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debted  to  the  accident  of  his  being  a  native  of  Durham.  He  was 
now  also  elected  by  the  same  society  a  College  tutor  in  the  room 
of  the  already  celebrated  linguist  William  (afterwards  Sir  William) 
Jones,  who  had  recently  left  Oxford  for  the  metropolis.  In  1767  he 
took  his  master's  degree;  and  in  May  1772,  he  proceeded  B.C.L., 
having  by  this  time  determined  upon  following  the  profession  of  an 
advocate  at  Doctors'  Commons.  He  had  already,  with  a  view  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  entered  himself  at  the  Middle  Temple,  in  June 
1762.  He  was  detained  at  the  University  however  a  few  years  longer 
than  he  otherwise  would  have  been  by  being  elected  in  1774  by  the 
memberB  of  convocation,  after  a  contest,  to  the  office  of  Camden 
Reader  of  Ancient  History.  The  lectures  which  he  delivered  in  this 
capacity  attracted  crowded  audiences,  and  brought  him  into  high  and 
wide  reputation.    It  is  said  that  they  still  exist  in  manuscript. 

Atlast,  in  1776,  he  retired  from  the  office  of  College  tutor;  but  he  still 
continued  to  reside  at  the  University  till  after  he  had  taken  his  degree 
of  D.C.L.,  which  he  did  in  1779.  On  this  occasion,  in  the  University 
phrase,  he  went  out  grand  compounder,  which  means  that  he  paid 
the  higher  fees  exacted  from  graduates  worth  3007.  a  year.  He  had, 
no  doubt,  saved  money  from  his  income  as  Fellow,  and  his  constantly 
increasing  receipts  during  the  twelve  years  that  he  held  the  office  of 
College  tutor ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  had  also  inherited 
a  considerable  property  from  his  father,  who  died  in  1776.  It  was 
probably  the  independence  to  which  he  was  thus  raised  that  determined 
him  to  resign  his  employment  as  a  college  tutor;  but  it  appears  that 
old  Mr.  Scott's  wealth  was  not  quite  so  great  as  it  has  been  stated  to 
be  by  Mr.  Twiss  in  the  first  and  second  editions  of  his  '  Life  of  Lord 
Eldon.'    He  left  somewhat  less  than  20,0002. 

He  now  entered  at  Doctors'  Commons,  and  passed  another  year 
partly  in  Oxford,  partly  in  London,  the  rule  being  that  no  one  shall 
practise  as  an  advocate  till  the  expiration  of  that  space  of  time  after 
his  admission,  which  accordingly  is  called  his  year  of  silence.  Dr. 
Scott  was  called  to  the  bar  in  February  1780.  He  was  admitted  into 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Doctors'  Commons,  according  to  Mr. 
Surtees  in  one  place  in  November  1779,  in  another  place  not  till  the 
spring  of  1780  ('  Sketch,'  pp.  26  and  61).  So  early  however  as  in 
December  1778,  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  famous  Literary 
Club,  having  been  mainly  indebted  for  that  distinction  to  the  favour 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  in  University  College 
by  their  common  friend  Chambers,  afterwards  Sir  Robert,  and  now  a 
judge  in  India.  Scott  soon  became  a  favourite  with  Johnson,  whom 
he  had  accompanied  from  Newcastle  to  Edinburgh,  when  the  latter 
set  out  on  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  in  the  autumn  of  1773.  With 
the  patronage  of  Johnson,  and  his  own  'clubable'  qualities,  Scott 
rapidly  made  his  way  to  distinction  in  the  most  intellectual  society  of 
the  English  capital. 

His  talents  and  learning,  and  the  reputation  he  had  brought  from 
the  university,  brought  him  a  large  practice  in  his  profession  from  his 
first  entrance  upon  it.  And  his  success  as  an  advocate  in  no  long  time 
led  to  promotion.  In  1783  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Registrar 
of  the  Court  of  Faculties.  In  1788  the  Bishop  of  London  appointed 
him  Judge  of  the  Consistory  Court ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, his  Vicar-General,  or  Official  Principal.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  made  Advocate-General,  and  knighted,  and  was  also  nominated 
a  Privy  Councillor.  In  1790  he  was  nominated  by  the  archbishop 
Master  of  the  Faculties.  Finally,  in  1798,  he  was  made  Judge 
of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  Meanwhile,  after  having  in 
1780  been  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  being  sent  into  parlia- 
ment as  representative  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  having  been 
unseated  on  a  scrutiny  in  1784,  when  he  had  been  returned  for 
Downton,  he  had  been  a  second  time  returned  for  that  nomination 
borough,  in  1790,  through  the  influence  of  ministers  with  the  patron, 
the  Earl  of  Radnor.  He  was  again  returned  for  Downton  to  the  next 
parliament,  which  met  in  1796.  At  last  in  March  1801,  on  a  vacancy 
occurring  by  the  retirement  of  Francis  Page,  Esq.,  he  obtained  the 
object  of  his  early  ambition  by  being  elected  member  for  his  univer- 
sity ;  and  that  seat  he  retained  as  long  as  he  continued  a  commoner. 

He  had  had  reason  to  expect  that  he  would  have  been  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  1805;  but  some  unexplained  court  intrigue  interfered,  and 
he  was  not  ennobled  till  the  21st  of  July  1821,  when  he  was  created 
Baron  Stowell,  of  Stowell  park.  He  retained  his  place  on  the  bench 
till  Christmas  1828.  For  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  he  was  reduced 
to  a  state  of  mental  imbecility;  and  he  died  at  his  seat  of  Early 
Court,  Berks,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days,  on  the  afternoon  of  Thurs- 
day, the  28th  of  January  1836,  in  his  ninety-first  year.  He  had  been 
twice  married :  first,  in  April  1781,  to  Anna  Maria,  eldest  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  John  Bagnall,  of  Early  Court,  in  the  county  of 
Berks,  Esq.,  who  died  in  September  1809;  secondly,  on  the  10th  of 
April  1813,  to  Louisa  Katherine,  Marchioness  Dowager  of  Sligo 
(widow  of  the  first  Marquis  and  daughter  of  Earl  Howe),  his  acquaint- 
ance with  whom  had  originated,  singularly  enough,  in  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  presided  in  the  preceding  December  at  the 
Admiralty  Sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the  trial  of  her  son,  Lord  Sligo, 
for  inveigling  some  seamen  from  one  of  the  king's  ships  to  serve  on 
board  his  yacht  (for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  50002., 
and  to  be  imprisoned  four  months  in  Newgate).  This  last  proved 
a  very  unsatisfactory  connection;  but  the  lady  died  in  August  1817. 
By  his  first  wife  Lord  Stowell,  besides  a  daughter  who  became  the 


wife,  first,  of  Thomas  Townshend,  Esq.,  secondly,  of  the  late  Viscount 
Sidmouth,  had  a  son,  William,  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  about 
two  months  before  the  death  of  his  father. 

Lord  Stowell  is  the  highest  English  authority  in  his  own  depart- 
ment of  the  law,  including  both  ecclesiastical  law  and  the  law  of 
nations,  if  not  the  highest  of  all  authorities  upon  the  particular 
questions  which  he  had  occasion  to  consider  and  decide ;  for,  having 
produced  no  complete  treatise  upon  either  of  the  branches  of  juris- 
prudence which  he  administered,  he  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
great  text-writers,  between  whom  and  him  no  comparison  is  properly 
admissible.  His  judgments  in  the  Consistory  Court  have  been  reported 
very  ably  and  carefully  by  Drs.  Haggard  and  Fhillimore  ;  those  de- 
livered by  him  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  in  an  equally  superior 
manner,  and,  in  part,  with  the  advantages  of  his  own  revision,  by 
Drs.  Robinson,  Edwards,  Dodson,  and  Haggard.  Their  characteristics 
are  the  most  complete  mastery  of  all  the  learning  of  his  subject,  great 
comprehensiveness  of  view,  a  penetrating  sagacity  in  the  disentangle- 
ment of  the  essential  points  and  governing  principle  of  a  case  from 
the  confusion  and  sometimes  apparent  contradiction  of  details  and 
accessory  circumstances,  a  remarkable  faculty  of  luminous  and  striking 
illustration,  and  all  this  combined  and  set  otf  with  a  diction  generally 
of  much  precision,  elegance,  and  expressiveness,  though  occasionally 
somewhat  diffuse  and  rhetorical.  Some  of  Lord  Stowell's  judgments 
may  be  called  almost  revelations  of  the  law,  being  expositions  of  large 
and  intricate  questions  which  had  never  before  been  thoroughly 
investigated,  but  which  he  has  completely  cleared  up  and  set  at  rest. 

As  a  politician  this  distinguished  lawyer  was,  like  his  brother,  Lord 
Eldon,  an  uncompromising  Conservative,  shrinking  from  all  change  as 
only  the  beginning  of  universal  ruin.  Except  however  by  giving  his 
steady  vote  in  support  of  his  party  and  his  principles,  he  very  rarely 
took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  either  House  of  Parliament.  During 
the  first  six  years  that  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  only  spoke 
once ;  of  some  two  or  three  displays  which  he  afterwards  made,  a 
speech  of  three  hours'  length,  which  he  delivered  on  the  7th  of  April 
1802,  on  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  amending  the  statute 
of  the  21st  of  Henry  VIII.,  respecting  the  non-residence  of  the  clergy, 
was  the  most  memorable.  He  was  also  instrumental  however  in 
carrying  through  the  House  several  other  measures  having  a  reference 
to  the  established  church,  of  which  he  was  the  supporter  on  all  occa- 
sions, considering  himself  indeed  as  a  sort  of  representative  of  the 
clergy,  both  in  his  quality  of  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  from  his  office  as  an  ecclesiastical  judge. 

(Memoir  by  Mr.  Townsend  in  Law  Magazine,  No.  xxxiii.,  reprinted, 
with  some  alterations  and  additions,  in  the  Annual  Biography  and 
Obituary  for  1837;  article  on  Lords  Stowell  and  Eldon  in  Law  Review, 
voL  i. ;  Lord  Brougham,  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen,  second  series; 
Sketch  of  the  Lives  of  Lords  Stowell  and  Eldon,  by  William  Edward 
Surtees,  D.C.L.,  8vo,  1846  ;  Anecdotes  of  Lord  Stowell,  in  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  October,  1846.) 

STRABO  (2Tpd0oiv)  was  born  at  Amasia,  in  Cappadocia,  before  the 
Christian  era,  but  the  time  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  His  mother  was 
the  granddaughter  of  Lagetas,  who  was  one  of  the  two  sons  of 
Dorylaus,  a  skilful  commander  who  had  been  employed  by  Mithridates 
Euergetes.  (Strab.,  p.  477,  478,  ed.  Casaub.)  Moaphernes,  who  had 
been  employed  by  Mithridates  Eupator,  was  an  uncle  of  Strabo's 
father  (p.  499),  or  (according  to  the  true  reading  of  Strabo's  text)  the 
uncle  of  his  mother  by  the  father's  side.  We  are  not  informed  who 
his  father  was.  It  has  been  observed  that  his  name,  Strabo,  is  the 
cognomen  of  Pompeius  Strabo,  the  father  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
whence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  on  his  father's  side  there  was 
some  connection  with  the  family  of  Pompey;  but  what  this  connection 
may  have  been,  is  purely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  'Strabo,  the  son, 
received  a  good  education.  He  studied  at  Nysa,  under  Aristodemus; 
at  Amisus,  in  Pontus,  under  Tyrannio ;  and  at  Seleuceia  of  Cilicia, 
under  Xenarchus,  who  was  a  Peripatetic.  He  also  visited  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  where  he  had  the  instruction  of  Boethus  of  Sidon,  also  a 
Peripatetic;  and  Tarsus,  then  a  great  school  of  learning,  where  he 
studied  under  Athenodorus,  who  was  a  Stoic.  It  thus  appears  that 
even  during  the  course  of  his  education  Strabo  must  have  been  a 
considerable  traveller,  and  his  own  work  shows  that  he  must  subse- 
quently have  visited  many  places.  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  as 
far  as  the  cataracts  of  Syene,  were  within  the  range  of  his  travels. 
In  Egypt  he  became  acquainted  with  /Elius  Gallus,  who  commanded 
a  Roman  expedition  into  Arabia,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  he 
visited  in  his  company  the  vocal  statue  of  Memnon  at  Thebes  (p.  816). 
He  also  travelled  in  Crete,  Northern  Greece,  and  probably  some  parts 
of  the  Peloponnesus :  he  tells  us  that  he  saw  Cleonse  from  the  Acro- 
corinthus ;  but  his  remarks  about  Mycenae  seem  to  show  that  he  did 
not  visit  that  part  of  the  Peloponnesus  at  least  (p.  377).  He  was  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  Italy,  and  he  tells  us  that  Elba,  Corsica,  and 
Sardinia  are  visible  from  the  heights  of  Populonium  (p.  223),  from 
which  it  is  a  probable  conclusion  that  he  had  seen  those  places  from 
the  Italian  coast.  It  is  also  probable  that  he  spent  some  time  at 
Rome,  where  he  would  find  materials  for  his  geographical  work. 

There  are  various  passages  in  his  'Geography '  which  indicate  about 
what  time  they  were  written.  In  his  sixth  book  (p.  288)  he  speaks 
of  Germanicus  and  Drusus  as  still  living;  and  in  the  thirteenth 
(p.  627)  he  speaks  of  Tiberius  as  the  reigning  emperor,  and  as  having 
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repaired  tho  mischief  done  to  Sardis  by  tlio  groat  earthquake,  a. a  17. 
(Tacit.,  'Ann.,'  ii.  47).  Tlioro  aro  numerous  other  passages  in  this 
work  in  which  he  speaks  of  contemporary  historical  cvouIh,  but 
perhaps  none  which  can  with  certainty  bo  referred  to  a  later  date  than 
the  great  oarthquako.  In  a  passage  of  tho  fourth  book  (p.  206)  ho 
says  that  it  was  then  the  thirty-third  year  since  tho  Norici  had  been 
reduced  to  obedience  by  Tiberius  ami  Drusus,  which  took  place  about 
B.C.  15;  according  to  which  Strabo  was  writing  his  fourth  book  iu  tho 
year  a.d.  18. 

Str  ibo's  '  Geography '  is  mentioned  by  few  ancient  writers :  he  is 
cited  by  Marcianus  of  Heraclea,  Athemcus,  and  llarpocration  (Awjufo, 
A^x»"»/) ;  but  Pliny,  who  might  frequently  have  cited  him  in  tho 
geographical  part  of  his  work,  never  mentions  his  name ;  nor  docs  it 
occur  in  Fausanias.  lie  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  and  by  Plutarch, 
not  as  a  geographer,  but  as  an  historical  writer. 

Very  different  opinions  have  been  given  of  Strabo's  geographical 
work.  That  ho  was  deficient  in  mathematical  knowledge  is  evident, 
and  his  accuracy  in  many  cases  is  at  least  doubtful.  To  form  a  proper 
judgment  of  him,  wo  must  ascertain  what  he  proposed  his  work  to  be, 
which  may  be  collected  from  various  passages.  His  work  was  to  bo 
practical,  that  is,  adapted  to  the  uso  of  persons  of  a  certain  amount  of 
education,  and  particularly  personages  engaged  in  administration. 
Ho  says  that  a  "  man  who  reads  his  work  ought  not  to  be  so  ignorant 
as  never  to  have  seen  a  sphere  or  the  circles  marked  on  it ;"  and  he 
goes  on  to  say,  that  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of  these  and  other  like 
matters,  which  he  has  enumerated,  and  which  belong  to  the  elementary 
parts  of  knowledge,  cannot  understand  his  work.  "  His  work,"  he 
says,  "  is,  in  a  word,  for  universal  use,  political  and  profitable  to  all, 
just  as  history  is"  (p.  12,  13);  and  "as  he  had  written  an  historical 
work  (inronvriixaTa  ioTopiKa),  useful,  as  he  supposed,  both  for  ethical 
and  political  philosophy,  he  determined  to  add  to  it  a  geographical 
work,  which  was  of  a  like  kind,  and  addressed  to  the  same  class  of 
men,  and  chiefly  to  those  iu  power;  and,  as  in  the  former  work,  only 
what  related  to  distinguished  men  and  to  distinguished  lives  was 
recorded,  and  things  trivial  and  mean  were  omitted  ;  so  in  his  geogra- 
phical work  he  should  dwell  only  on  things  which  were  of  note  and  of 
importance,  and  things  iu  which  there  was  something  useful  for 
example,  and  worth  recording,  and  agreeable."  From  this  it  appears 
that  Strabo  neither  designed  a  mathematical  treatise,  nor  an  enumera- 
tion of  astronomical  positions,  nor  a  treatise  on  the  physical  character 
of  countries.  His  design  was  to  write  something  which  should  give 
an  educated  man  a  general  notion  of  the  earth's  surface,  its  political 
divisions,  the  chief  peculiarities  of  each,  and  so  much  of  its  history  as 
would  enliven  and  explain  his  geographical  description. 

Accordingly  Strabo  produced  a  work  which  contains  a  great  mass  of 
useful  information,  but  is  not  strictly  a  geographical  work,  and  though 
systematic  according  to  his  notion  of  system,  it  does  not  deserve  the 
name  of  a  system  of  geography.  Though  he  resided  a  long  time  at 
Alexandria,  he  derived  little  advantage  from  the  labours  of  the  geo- 
graphers and  astronomers  of  that  school  for  the  correction  of  positions 
and  fixing  the  bearings  of  places  with  respect  to  one  another,  or  for 
determining  the  general  form  of  the  regions  which  he  describes.  His 
taste  indeed  was  for  other  studies  than  those  which  belong  to  the 
geographer. 

The  first  two  books  of  Strabo  contain  his  general  geography.  In 
the  first  book  he  treats  of  the  advantages  of  the  study  of  geography, 
and  discusses  the  geographical  knowledge  of  Homer,  which  he  rates 
highly.  He  then  mentions  the  old  geographers,  as  Hecatrcus,  Demo- 
critus,  Eudoxus  of  Cnidos,  and  Ephorus  of  Cumse ;  and  the  more 
recent  geographers,  Eratosthenes,  Hipparchus,  Polybius,  and  Posi- 
donius.  He  passes  a  critical  judgment  on  the  first  two  books  of 
Eratosthenes,  which  leads  him  to  various  discussions,  and  to  observa- 
tions on  the  changes  which  the  earth's  surface  has  undergone.  In  the 
second  book  he  extends  his  criticism  to  the  third  book  of  Eratos- 
thenes, and  to  the  three  books  of  Hipparchus.  He  also  discusses  the 
merits  of  Posidonius  and  Polybius.  Strabo  has  thus  preserved  many 
passages  of  the  Greek  geographical  writers;  but  the  author's  judgment 
is  often  prejudiced  and  inaccurate.  He  severely  criticises  Hipparchus, 
and  points  out  many  of  his  errors,  particularly  as  to  the  latitude  of 
places.  The  latter  part  of  the  second  book  treats  of  the  preliminary 
knowledge  which  the  geographer  requires.  Strabo  was  acquainted 
with  the  fact  of  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth ;  and  he  determines 
the  boundaries  of  the  habitable  part  of  it.  The  world  is  divided  by 
the  equinoctial  circle  into  the  northern  and  the  southern  hemispheres. 
The  habitable  portion  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  parallel  of  latitude 
which  passes  through  Ierne  (Ireland),  and  on  the  south  by  the  parallel 
which  posses  through  the  Cinnamon  country.  The  parts  to  the  north 
of  the  first  parallel  are  not  habitable  on  account  of  cold,  and  those  to 
the  south  of  the  second  parallel  are  uninhabited  owing  to  excessive 
heat.  He  follows  Eratosthenes  in  his  measurements,  and  compares 
them  with  those  of  Hipparchus  and  Polybius.  The  habitable  world 
(oiKovnivri)  is  surrounded  by  water,  and  the  Caspian  Sea  is  a  gulf  of 
the  Northern  Ocean,  a  mistake  which  he  might  have  corrected  by  the 
aid  of  Herodotus.  The  length  of  the  habitable  world  is  about  double 
its  breadth. 

The  third  book  contains  the  description  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula 
and  tho  Balearic  Islands ;  his  principal  authorities  are  Artemidorus, 
Posidonius,  and  Polybius.    The  fourth  treats  of  Gallia,  Britain,  the 
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Alp.-i,  and  tho  tribes  which  inhabited  the  Alps,  and  the  valleys  belong- 
ing to  that  mountain-sybteiu  :  in  general  he  followu  the  dwoription  of 
Cicsar,  and  he  also  used  Artemidorus  and  Polybius,  and  probably  the 
work  of  Aristotle  00  Political  Constitutions,  for  bin  account  ol Mamilia 
(Marseille):  his  description  of  Britain  is  exceedingly  meagre;  in  treating 
of  Thule  ho  gives  some  account  of  Pytheas,  but  reject  his  authority. 
The  fifth  and  six  books  contain  tho  description  of  Italy,  Skily,  and 
the  adjoining  islands:  be  bad  probably  seen  a  large  part  of  these 
countries  himself;  yet  bo  makes  great  use  of  Polybiun,  Posidonius, 
Ephorus,  Eratosthenes,  and  many  other  writers  :  in  treating  of  Corsica 
and  Sardinia,  ho  quotes  the  '  Cborographus,'  without  saying  who  is 
intended  by  tho  term  :  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  word  ha* 
reference  not  to  any  particular  individual,  but  to  the  results  of  the 
commission  under  the  direction  of  Agrippa  which  made  a  survey  of 
the  empire:  it  has  also  been  conjectured  that  Agrippa  himself  id  meant 
by  the  Cborographus.  Iu  the  seventh  book  Strabo  treats  of  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Danube,  and  the  parts  included  between  tho  Danube,  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  Black  Sea  :  the  parts  which  treat  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace  are  lost,  and  in  their  place  wo  have  a  scanty  epitome.  Strabo's 
authorities  for  this  part  of  his  work  seem  to  have  been  very  defective. 
The  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  books  contain  his  deHcription  of  Greece 
and  the  Islands,  in  which  be  makes  great  use  of  Homer:  Ephorus, 
Polybius,  Posidonius,  Hipparchus,  Artemidorus,  and  Timosthenes,  aro 
also  his  authorities,  iu  addition  to  many  other  writers.  With  the 
eleventh  book  Strabo  begins  his  description  of  Asia,  as  to  the  extent 
and  dimensions  of  which  his  notions  are  very  inaccurate.  He  diviies 
it  into  two  main  portions,  determined  by  the  range  of  Taurus.  The 
western  portion  comprises  the  couutrie3  between  the  Tanai-",  Palus 
Mseotis,  the  Black  and  the  Caspian  Seas;  the  countries  ea^t  of  tho 
Caspian,  bordering  on  India ;  and  Media,  Armenia,  and  Cappadocia,  to 
the  llalys :  these  aro  described  in  the  eleventh  book.  In  the  twelfth 
and  following  books  he  treats  of  Asia  west  of  the  Halys  and  the 
adjoining  islands.  His  authorities  for  the  eleventh  book  are,  among 
others,  Artemidorus ;  the  historians  of  the  Mithridatic  wars  ;  Mctro- 
dorus  of  Scepsis ;  and  Patrocles,  the  admiral  of  Seleucus  and  Antiochus, 
for  the  account  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes.  The  twelfth  book  contains 
the  description  of  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Faphlagonia,  Bithynia,  Galatia, 
Lycaonia,  Isauria,  Pisidia,  Mysia,  and  Phrygia,  a  great  part  of  which  is 
founded  on  his  own  personal  knowledge.  The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
books  conclude  the  description  of  Asia  west  of  the  Halys ;  and  compre- 
hend also  the  islands  of  Lesbos,  Samos,  Chios,  Rhodes,  and  Cyprus. 
His  description  of  the  Troad,  in  the  thirteenth  book,  is  mainly 
founded  on  Homer ;  but  he  also  uses  Eudoxus,  Charon,  Scylax,  ;md 
Ephorus.  A  great  number  of  other  writers  were  also  used  for  the 
description  of  the  several  countries  and  places  included  iu  these  two 
books.  In  the  fifteenth  book  he  passes  to  the  description  of  the  other 
portion  of  Asia,  which  is  determined  by  the  Taurus ;  and  he  first 
treats  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  continent.  In  his  description  of 
India  he  chiefly  follows  Eratosthenes  and  the  historians  of  Alexander, 
particularly  Patrocles  and  Aristobulus.  His  notion  of  the  form  of 
India  was  entirely  false,  and  he  knew  nothing  of  the  great  southern 
peninsula;  but  he  speaks  at  some  length  of  the  customs  and  institu- 
tions of  the  people.  After  India  he  describes  the  Persian  empire, 
comprehending  under  the  general  name  of  Ariana  (Iran)  the  countiy 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Indus,  and  on  the  west  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  Caspian  Gates  to  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Xearchus 
and  Onesicritus  are  his  authorities  for  the  description  of  the  coast : 
for  other  parts  he  uses  Aristobulus,  Eratosthenes,  and  Polyclitus. 
The  sixteenth  book  contains  the  remainder  of  Asia :  his  authorities 
are  generally  the  same  as  for  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia, 
with  the  addition  of  his  own  observations  in  Syria.  The  seventeenth 
book  contains  the  description  of  Libya  (Africa),  and  concludes  with  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire  into  provinces : 
Eratosthenes  is  his  principal  authority,  but  he  also  uses  Agatharchides 
and  Herodotus. 

The  text  of  Strabo  is  often  corrupt,  and  there  are  many  defective 
passages.  There  is  extant  an  epitome,  or  Chrestomathia,  of  the  whole 
work,  which  is  referred  to  the  10th  century  a.d.,  which  is  sometimes 
useful  in  correcting  the  text.  There  are  also  extant  various  other 
extracts  from  the  geography  of  Strabo.  The  historical  work  (viro,uyr]fiaTa 
'uTTopiKo. )  of  Strabo,  which  he  mentions  iu  a  passage  already  quoted,  is 
lost :  it  was  a  continuation  of  Polybius,  and  extended  at  least  to  the 
death  of  Julius  Ctesar. 

Strabo' first  appeared  in  a  Latin  version  in  1172.  The  first  edition 
of  the  Greek  text  was  printed  by  Aldus,  at  Venice,  folio,  in  1516.  The 
edition  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  Geneva,  folio,  15S7,  contains  the  translation 
of  Xylander :  this  edition  was  reprinted  after  Casaubons  death,  at 
Paris,  folio,  1620,  with  his  last  corrections.  Siebenkees  undertook  a 
new  critical  edition,  for  which  purpose  he  collated  several  manuscripts : 
he  only  lived  to  complete  the  first  volume,  which  contains  the  first  six 
books :  this  edition  was  finished  by  Tzschucke,  and  was  published  at 
Leipzig,  6  vols.  Svo,  1796-1S11.  The  best  text  of  Strabo  at  the  date 
of  its  publication  was  that  by  Koray,  Paris,  4  vols.  Sto,  1S15-19, 
which  has  au  index,  but  no  translation ;  but  a  much  superior  edition 
is  that  by  G.  Kramer,  3  vols.  Svo,  Berlin,  1847-52.  The  text  of 
Strabo  edited  by  A.  Meineke  in  3  vols.  12mo,  is  included  in  Teubner's 
cheap  series  known  as  the  '  Leipzig  Classics  ;'  also,  Greek  and  Latin, 
in  Didot's  Paris  Classics,  under  the  care  of  C.  Muller  and  F.  Diibner, 
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but  of  this  wc  believe  only  the  first  volume  is  yet  published.  The 
'  Chrestomathia'  is  printed  in  Hudson's  '  Minor  Geographers,' and  in 
the  editions  of  Alnieloveen,  and  of  Falconer.  An  English  translation 
by  Mr.  H.  C.  Hamilton,  forms  three  volumes  of  Bohn's  '  Classical 
Library.'  There  is  a  French  translation  of  Strabo  iu  5  vols.  8vo  (1805- 
1819),  by  La  Porte  da  Theil,  Koray,  and  Gossellin  ;  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  books  are  by  Letronne.  Strabo  was  translated  into  Italian 
by  Ambrosoli,  Milan,  4  vols.  8vo  and  4to.  The  valuable  German  trans- 
lation of  Groskurd,  in  3  vols.  8vo  (1831-34),  is  founded  on  a  corrected 
text,  and  is  accompanied  with  critical  notes  and  explanations. 

A  full  account  of  the  editions,  translations,  and  various  works  in 
illustration  of  Strabo  is  contained  in  Hoffmann's  'Lexicon  Biblio- 
graphioum.' 

STRADA,  FAMIA'NO,  born  at  Home  in  1572,  entered  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  became  professor  of  rhetoric  iu  the  Gregorian  college 
at  Rome,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  where  he  died 
in  1049.  He  wrote  '  Prolusiones,'  or  Latin  essays,  upon  rhetoric  and 
literature,  which  were  admired  at  the  time.  Iu  these  essays  the  author 
comments  upon  several  of  the  Roman  cl  isoical  writers,  and  he  intro- 
duces his  own  imitations  of  their  style.  He  speaks  very  unfavourably 
of  Tacitus,  whom  he  accuses  of  malignity,  impiety,  and  want  of 
veracity,  though  ho  praiseB  his  style.  But  the  work  for  which  Strada 
is  remembered,  is  entitled  '  De  Bello  Belgico  ab  Excessu  Caroli  V.  ad 
Annum  1590,'  being  a  history  of  the  revolt  and  war  of  the  Netherlands 
against  Spain,  which  he  wrote  in  Latin  about  the  same  time  as  his 
contemporary  Bentivoglio  wrote  the  history  of  the  same  war  in  Italian. 
Strada  brought  his  narrative  down  to  the  year  1590,  and  the  work  was 
continued  by  two  other  Jesuits  (fathers  Dondini  and  Galluzzi),  who 
wrote  the  sequel  as  far  as  the  year  1609  :  their  compositions  however 
are  very  inferior  to  Strada's  in  style.  It  appears  that  Strada  undertook 
his  work  at  the  desire  of  the  Farnese  family,  one  of  whose  memberp, 
Alessandro  Farnese,  duke  of  Parma,  became  illustrious  in  the  wars  of 
Flanders,  as  commander  of  the  Spanish  armies.  The  history  of  Strada 
is  not  without  merit,  though  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  quite 
impartial.  His  rival  historian,  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  was  also  biassed 
in  favour  of  Catholic  Spain  against  the  Protestant  Netherlander,  yet 
he  wrote  with  considerable  freedom,  and  the  work  of  the  cardinal  is 
generally  preferred  to  that  of  the  Jesuit,  but  this  preference  may  be 
partly  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  Strada's  work  is  written  in 
a  dead  language. 

STRADA,  or  STRADA'NUS,  JOHN,  or  STRADANO,  GIOVANNI, 
as  he  is  called  by  Italian  writers,  was  born  in  the  year  1536,  of  an 
illustrious  family,  at  Bruges,  where  he  Btudied  the  art  of  painting. 
He  went  while  very  young  to  Italy,  and  soon  acquired  so  much  pro- 
ficiency and  reputation  as  to  obtain  employment  at  Florence  in  the 
palace  of  the  duke,  Cosmo  I.,  and  iu  those  of  several  of  the  nobility. 
From  Florence  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  devoted  himself  with  the 
greatest  ardour  to  the  study  of  the  antique  and  the  works  of  Raffaelle 
and  Michel  Angelo.  By  this  means  he  so  much  improved  his  taste, 
knowledge  of  composition,  and  correctness  of  design,  that  he  was 
ranked  among  the  most  eminent  artists  of  his  time  ;  and  before  he  left 
Rome  he  was  employed  in  the  pope's  palace,  in  conjunction  with  Daniel 
da  Volterra  and  Francesco  Salviati.  At  Naples  and  other  cities  of 
Italy  to  which  he  was  invited,  he  executed  many  considerable  works  in 
fresco  and  in  oil ;  but  he  fixed  his  residence  in  Florence,  in  which  city 
there  are  still  some  fine  performances  of  his  ;  the  most  celebrated  is 
'  The  Crucifixion;'  which  is  a  grand  composition,  with  numerous  figures 
larger  than  life,  and  near  the  cross  are  the  Virgin,  St.  John,  and  Mary 
Magdalen. 

Though  he  chiefly  painted  subjects  from  sacred  history,  he  was  fond 
of  painting  animals,  hunting  parties,  and  sometimes  battles,  all  of 
which  he  executed  in  a  noble  style,  and  with  great  spirit.  It  is  not 
possible  to  reconcile  the  statements  of  authors  respecting  the  birth 
and  death  of  Strada  :  Sandrart  and  others  say  that  he  was  born  in 
1536,  and  died  in  1604,  aged  sixty-eight;  and  these,  or  the  dates  given 
by  Baldinucci,  who  6ays  he  was  born  in  1536,  and  died  in  1605,  are 
probably  correct.  De  Piles  and  Resta  say  he  was  born  in  1527,  and 
died  in  1 604,  aged  seventy-seven.  The  authors  of  the  'Abrege"  de  la 
Vie  des  Peintres'  say  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two;  yet  they 
fix  his  birth  in  1536,  and  his  death  in  1605,  which  would  make  him 
only  sixty-nine  years  of  age. 

STRADELLA,  ALESSANDRO,  a  composer  much  celebrated  in 
musical  history,  was  born  at  Naples  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  His  works,  most  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  British 
Museum  and  iu  the  library  of  Christchurch,  Oxford,  are  chiefly  of  a 
miscellaneous  kind,  consisting  of  airs,  duets,  cantatas,  madrigals,  &c. 
One  oratorio  and  one  opera  comprise  the  whole  of  his  dramatic  com- 
positions that  Dr.  Burney's  diligent  search  enabled  him  to  discover. 
The  former — 'San  Giovanni  Battista' — is  highly  extolled  by  the 
musical  historian,  who  has  in  his  fourth  volume  given  a  duet  from  it, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  whole;  but  in  the  '  Fitzwilliam  Music'  is  a 
quintet  from  the  same  of  a  far  superior  order.  It  seems  to  be  agreed 
that  the  study  of  his  works  contributed  largely  in  forming  the  taste  of 
many  great  composers— of  our  own  Purcell,  of  Clari,  Steffani,  A.  Scar- 
latti, and  Pergolesi,  and  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  bestow  on  him  a 
lasting  reputation. 

The  personal  history  of  Stradella  is  full  of  interest  when  fully 
narrated,  but  we  have  only  space  for  a  brief  sketch  of  it  here.  He 


was  not  handsome,  but  remarkable  for  the  symmetry  of  his  form,  for 
his  wit  and  polished  manners,  and  these,  added  to  his  exquisite  stylo 
of  singing,  made  his  company  desirable  iu  the  highest  circles.  At 
Venice  he  was  engaged  by  a  nobleman  to  instruct  a  young  lady  of  high 
birth,  named  Hortensia,  who,  notwithstanding  her  family  rank,  sub- 
mitted to  live  with  the  noble  Venetian  in  criminal  intimacy.  After  a 
time  the  fascinating  qualities  and  accomplishments  of  her  teacher 
raised  a  new  flame  in  her  bosom.  The  passion  was  mutual,  the  lovers 
were  married  and  fled  to  Rome,  whither  they  were  pursued  by  two 
assassins,  engaged  by  the  Venetian  to  punish  the  inconstancy  of  his 
mistress  and  avenge  the  injury  his  pride  had  sustained.  These  found 
the  couple  in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  carry  their  design  into  execution  as  the  fugitives  retired,  in 
a  dark  evening,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sacred  service.  But  while 
waiting  the  favourable  moment,  they  heard  the  musician  sing,  and 
were  so  overcome  by  the  charms  of  his  voice  and  strains,  that,  con- 
fessing to  him  what  had  been  their  object,  they  declared  their  deter- 
mination to  abandon  it.  The  intended  victims  immediately  retired  to 
Turin.  There  they  were  pursued  by  two  other  hired  murderers,  and 
though  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Duchess  of  Savoy,  and  lodged 
in  her  palace,  Stradella  received  three  stabs  iu  his  breast,  and  the 
assassins  found  a  sanctuary  in  the  hotel  of  the  French  ambassador, 
who  refused  to  surrender  them.  The  wounds,  though  most  dangerous, 
did  not  prove  mortal;  and  as  a  year  elapsed  after  the  recovery  of  tho 
sufferer,  and  no  fresh  attempt  on  his  life  was  made,  he  considered 
himself  secure  for  the  future.  But  the  resentful  Venetian  only  awaited 
a  more  certain  opportunity  for  gratifying  his  unquenchable  revenge. 
Stradella  accepted  an  engagement  at  Genoa,  to  compose  an  opera, 
whither  he  went  with  his  wife.  Their  enemy,  informed  of  this  move- 
ment, followed  them  by  tho  agents  of  his  unrelenting  revenge,  who, 
rushing  into  their  chamber,  stabbed  both  of  them  to  the  heart.  This 
event  Walther,  in  hi3  '  Lexicon,'  fixes  in  the  year  1670  ;  but  Dr.  Burney 
shows  that  it  must  have  occurred  some  years  later. 

STRAFFORD,  THOMAS  WENTWOR'lH,  EARL  OF,  was  born 
in  Chancery-lane,  London,  on  the  13th  of  April  1593.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  William  WVutworth,  of  VVentworth  Woodhouse,  in 
the  county  of  York,  where  his  family  are  said  to  have  been  settled 
since  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  His  family  was  one  of  the  most 
opulent  as  well  as  ancient  of  the  class  known  in  England  under  the 
name  of  gentry,  and  had  frequently  intermarried  with  the  higher  aris- 
tocracy. The  estate  which  Weutworth  inherited  from  his  father  was 
worth  6000/.  a  year,  a  very  large  sum  at  that  time,  probably  equal  to 
more  than  three  times  the  amount  in  the  present  day.  (Strafford's 
'Letters  and  Despatches,'  vol.  ii.,  pp.  105-6,  folio,  London,  1739,  and 
Dr.  Knowler's  Dedication  prefixed  to  them.)  He  received  part  of  his 
education  at  St.  Johu's  College,  Cambridge.  In  1611  he  married  the 
Lady  Margaret  Clifford,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Francis,  earl  of  Cum- 
berland. The  accuracy  of  this  date,  as  that  of  his  first  marriage, 
given  by  his  friend  Sir  George  Radcliffe,  appears  to  be  established  by 
a  letter  dated  the  11th  of  January  1611,  from  Sir  Peter  Frechevile  to 
his  father  Sir  William  Wentworth  ;  although  the  compilers  of  his 
Life  in  the  'Biographia  Britannica'  have  chosen,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  statement  of  Radcliffe,  the  old  and  intimate  friend  of  Went- 
worth, to  place  his  marriage  after  his  return  from  the  Continent, 
towards  the  end  of  1612  (by  the  old  mode  of  reckoning,  according  to 
which  the  legal  year  began  on  the  25th  of  March,  but  by  the  new 
about  the  beginning  of  1613),  instead  of  in  1611,  before  his  going 
abroad.  The  same  letter  also  shows  that  he  was  from  his  early  years 
of  studious  and  regular  habits.  He  appears  to  have  taken  almost  as 
much  pains  as  Cicero  recommends  for  the  education  of  an  orator.  Sir 
George  Radcliffe  informs  us  that  the  excellence  possessed  by  him  in 
speaking  and  writing  he  attained  "first  by  reading  well-penned  authors 
iu  French,  English,  and  Latin,  and  observing  their  expressions  ; 
secondly,  by  hearing  of  eloquent  men,  which  he  did  diligently  in 
their  sermons  and  public  speeches ;  thirdly,  by  a  very  great  care  and 
industry  which  he  used  when  he  was  young  in  penning  his  epistles 
and  missives  of  what  subject  soever ;  but  above  all,  he  had  a  natural 
quickness  of  wit  and  fancy,  with  great  clearness  of  judgment,  and 
much  practice,  without  which  his  other  helps  of  reading  and  hearing 
would  not  have  brought  him  to  that  great  perfection  to  which  he 
attained.  I  learned  one  rule  of  him,"  adds  Sir  George,  "  which  I 
think  worthy  to  be  remembered  :  when  he  met  with  a  well-penned 
oration  or  tract  upou  any  subject  or  question,  he  framed  a  speech 
upon  the  same  argument,  inventing  and  disposing  what  seemed  fit  to 
be  said  upon  that  subject  before  he  read  the  book ;  then  reading  the 
book,  compare  his  own  with  the  author,  and  note  his  own  defects,  and 
the  author's  art  and  fullness ;  whereby  he  observed  all  that  was  in  the 
author  more  strictly,  and  might  better  judge  of  his  own  wants  to 
supply  them."    (Strafford's  '  Let.  and  Desp.,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  435.) 

In  some  of  Strafford's  earlier  letters,  particularly  those  to  Sir  George 
Calvert,  principal  secretary  of  state  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  there  is, 
though  no  marks  of  profound  scholarship,  a  somewhat  pedantic  dis- 
play of  trite  Latin  quotations.  From  these  however,  though  we  may 
judge  so  far  of  the  extent  of  Strafford's  scholarship,  it  would  be 
incorrect  to  estimate  his  abilities,  for  they  are  mostly  confined  to  his 
early  letters,  and,  among  them,  to  his  letters  to  courtiers.  Upon  his 
early  habits  still  further  light  is  thrown  by  some  advice  which  he  gives 
to  his  nephew  Sir  William  Savile,  in  a  letter  dated  "  Dublin  Castle, 
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29th  September,  1633."  Advising  him  to  "distrust  himself  and  fortify 
his  youth  by  the  counsel  of  bin  more  aged  friends  before  bu  undertakes 
anything  of  consequence ; "  be  adds,  "  it  was  the  courso  that  I 
governed  myself  by  after  my  father's  death,  with  groat  advantage  to 
myself  aud  affairs,  and  yet  my  breeding  abroad  bad  shown  mo  more 
of  the  world  than  yours  hath  done;  and  I  had  natural  reason  liko 
other  men,  only  I  confess  I  did  in  all  things  distrust  myself,  wherein 
you  shall  do,  as  I  said,  oxtremely  well  if  you  do  so  too."  ('  Let.  and 
Desp.,'  vol.  i.,  p.  169.) 

The  letter  from  which  tho  above  quotation  is  mado  contains  so 
much  good  advice,  so  well  and  so  weightily  expressed,  that  it  may 
bear  a  comparison  with  Burleigh's  celebrated  '  Advico  to  his  Son  :'  the 
resemblance  in  some  passages  is  striking.  With  respect  to  the  greater 
part  of  this  advice,  particularly  what  regards  economy  and  regularity 
in  the  management  of  bis  privato  affairs,  temperance  iu  drinking,  aud 
abstinence  from  gaming,  it  was  the  rule  by  which  Weutworth  shaped 
his  own  conduct,  aud  to  which,  according  to  RadclilFo,  ho  strictly 
adhered.  The  part  of  tho  advico  to  which  ho  himself  least  adhered 
was  that  recommending  calmness  and  courtesy  of  demeanour ;  for 
even  his  most  intimate  friend  Sir  George  Radcliffe  admits  that  "  he 
was  naturally  exceedingly  cholcrick,"  and  the  actions  of  bis  life  show 
that  in  that  particular  he  was  never  able  thoroughly  to  subduo 
nature. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  married,  Wentworth  went  into 
France,  having  previously  been  knighted.  Ho  was  accompanied  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Greenwood,  fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford,  as 
his  'governor,'  or  travelling  tutor,  for  whom  he  entertained  the  greatest 
respect  and  regard  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  February  161§,  he 
returned  to  England.  He  was  returned  aud  sat  for  the  county  of 
York  in  the  parliament  which  began  April  5th,  1011.  Radclilfe's 
account  as  to  this  date,  though  rejected  by  the  writers  iu  tho 
'  Biographia  Britauuica,'  and  Mr.  MacDiarmid,  is  confirmed  by  Browne 
Willis's  'Notitia  Parliamentaria,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  169:  "Co.  Ebor.  Jo. 
Saville,  kt.,  Thomas  Wentworth,  kt.  aud  bart.,  anno  12  Jac.  I.,  began 
April  5,  1614,  and  continued  till  Juno  7,  and  was  then  dissolved." 
During  this  short  parliament,  which  continued  only  two  months, 
Wentworth  does  not  appear  to  have  spoken.  Mr.  Forster,  his  latest 
biographer,  says  that  he  has  examined  the  Journals,  and  finds  uo  trace 
of  Wentworth's  speaking  on  cither  side  in  the  great  struggle  that  was 
then  going  on.  ('Life  of  Strafford,'  in  the  'Cabinet  Cyclopaedia;' 
'Lives  of  Eminent  British  Statesmen,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  197.) 

In  1615  Wentworth  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  custos  rotulorum 
for  the  west  riding  of  the  county  of  York,  in  the  room  of  Sir  John 
Savile;  an  office  of  which  Savile  attempted  to  deprive  him  about  two 
years  after,  through  the  influence  of  the  favourite,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, but  without  success,  though  he  succeeded  afterwards.  The 
result  was  a  feud  between  AVentworth  and  the  Saviles,  the  father  and 
son,  Sir  John  Savile  the  younger,  afterwards  Lord  Savile.  In'1621 
IVentworth  was  again  returned  to  parliament  for  the  county  of  York; 
and  this  time  he  brought  in  Sir  George  Calvert,  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state,  along  with  him.  In  Michaelmas  term  he  removed  his 
family  from  Weutworth  Woodhouse  to  London.  He  took  up  his 
abode  in  Austin  Friars,  where  in  1622  he  had  a  "great  fever."  When 
he  began  to  recover,  he  removed,  about  July,  to  Bow,  where  shortly 
after  his  wife  the  Lady  Margaret  died.  On  the  24th  of  February 
162*,  he  married  the  Lady  Arabella  Hollis,  a  younger  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Clare,  a  lady,  observes  Radcliffe,  "  exceeding  comely  aud  beauti- 
iful,  and  yet  much  more  lovely  in  the  endowments  of  her  mind." 

Hitherto,  though  Wentworth  had  not  taken  a  very  prominent  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  still  he  was  considered  to  have  acted 
with  the  party  that  opposed  the  court,  as  appears  from  the  fact  of  his 
being,  on  the  eve  of  the  calling  together  of  a  new  parliament,  among 
the  number  of  those  whom  Buckingham  attempted  to  disable  from 
serving,  by  having  them  pricked  sheriffs  of  their  respective  counties. 
In  November  1625  Wentworth  was  made  sheriff  of  Yorkshire.  A 
passage  from  one  of  bis  letters  at  this  time  shows  that  he  was  never 
inclined  to  go  tho  lengths  that  some  others  did  in  resistance  to  the 
royal  prerogative.    ('  Let.  and  De3p.,'  vol.  i,  p.  33.) 

In  May  1627  he  was  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  Marshalsea  by  the 
lords  of  the  council  for  refusing  the  royal  loan ;  and  about  six  weeks 
after,  his  imprisonment  was  exchanged  for  confinement  at  the  town  of 
Dartford  in  Kent,  from  which  place  he  was  not  to  go  above  two  miles. 
About  Christmas  he  was  released,  and  shortly  after  the  third  parlia- 
ment of  Charles  began,  in  which  Wentworth  served  as  knight  for 
Yorkshire.  Wentworth  had  now  resolved  to  make  the  court  party 
more  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  talents  than  they  yet  appeared  to  be. 
On  the  discussion  of  the  general  question  of  grievances,  he  spoke 
with  an  ability  aud  spirit  which  proved  to  them  that  he  might  turn 
out  such  an  enemy,  that  he  was  worth  having  as  a  friend.  It  has 
been  usual  to  speak  of  Wentworth  as  au  apostate ;  but  he  never 
appears  to  have  been  at  heart  on  the  popular,  or  rather  the  parlia- 
mentary side.  His  whole  conduct  both  before  and  after  he  became 
the  king's  minister  shows  that  he  considered  the  general  movement  in 
modern  Europe  to  be  not  towards  democracy,  but  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  absolute  monarchy.  The  several  springs  of  Wentworth's  con- 
duct are  now  fully  laid  bare  in  a  manner  that  they  could  hardly  be  to 
his  contemporaries,  and  in  a  manner  that  few  men's  have  ever  been  to 
after-ages,  by  the  publication  of  the  two  large  folio  volumes  of  his 


'  Letters  and  Despatches,'  one  of  the  most  valuable  collections  of 
papers,  both  in  a  political  and  historical  point  of  view,  ever  made 
public.  In  that  collection  there  are  two  letters  (Strafford,  '  Let.  and 
Dc-sp.,'  vol.  i.,  pp.  34,  35),  to  Sir  Richard  Weston,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  containing  very  i  nequivocal  overture*",  the  nonacceptunco 
of  which  at  tho  timo  would  seem  to  have  produced  the  indignant  out- 
break of  patriotic  eloquence  above  alluded  to. 

In  June  1628,  the  parliament  ended.  In  July  Sir  Thomas  Went- 
worth, having  been  reconciled  to  Buckingham,  was  created  Baron 
Wentworth.  The  death  of  Buckingham  soon  after  removed  tho  only 
obstacle  to  higher  honours.  In  Michaelmas  term  ho  was  made 
Viscount  Wentworth,  Lord  President  of  the  North,  and  a  privy 
councillor. 

Tho  establishment  of  tho  Council  of  the  North  originated  in  the 
frequent  northern  rebellions  which  followed  Henry  VI I I.'s  suppression 
of  the  lesser  monasteries,  and  extended  over  tho  counties  of  York, 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Durham.  The 
commission,  though  apparently  only  one  of  oyer  and  terminer,  con- 
tained a  clause  authorising  the  commissioners  to  hear  all  causes  real 
aud  personal,  whon  either  of  the  parties  was  poor,  and  decide  according 
to  sound  discretion.  This  clause  was  declared  by  all  the  judges  to  be 
illegal.  James  issued  a  new  commission,  by  which  the  commissioners 
were  not  ordered  to  inquire  "per  sacramentum  bouorum  et  legalium 
homiuum,"  or  to  bo  controlled  by  forms  of  laws  but  were  merely 
referred  to  certain  secret  instructions  which  were  sent  down  to  tho 
council.  Against  this  however  tho  judges  had  the  courage  to  protest, 
and  to  issue  prohibitions  on  demand  to  the  president  and  council ; 
and  the  instructions  were  ordered  to  be  enrolled,  that  the  people  might 
have  some  chance  of  knowing  them. 

Dr.  Knowler,  the  editor  of  the  '  Strafford  Papers,'  in  the  adulatory 
dedication  of  them  to  his  patron,  the  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
gravely  observes  that  "Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  who  was  a  true  friend 
to  episcopal  government  in  the  church,  and  to  a  limited  monarchy  in 
the  state,  could  have  no  reason,  when  the  Petition  of  Right  was 
granted,  to  refuse  to  bear  his  share  of  toil  and  pains  in  the  service  of 
the  public,  or  to  withstand  the  offer  of  those  honours  his  majesty 
was  graciously  pleased  to  mako  him,  especially  when  it  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  setting  an  example  of  a  wise  and  just  and  steady 
administration." 

Wentworth's  acceptance  of  the  office  of  president  of  this  council 
was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Petition 
of  Right.  His  career  in  the  office  too  did  not  belie  the  promise  of  its 
acceptance.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  declare  that  he  would  lay 
any  man  by  the  heels  who  ventured  to  sue  out  a  prohibition  in  the 
courts  at  Westminster.  (Rushworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  159.)  And  one  of  the 
judges  (Vernon),  who  had  the  courage  to  resist  these  encroachments 
on  the  ancient  laws  of  the  land,  Wentworth  tried  hard  to  have  re- 
moved from  his  office.  (Strafford,  '  Let.  and  Desp.,'  voL  i.  pp.  129, 
130.)  Indeed,  like  his  friend  and  coadjutor  Laud,  Wentworth  never  let 
slip  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  bitter  dislike  of  the  interference 
of  the  judges  and  common  lawyers  with  his  scheme  of  governing,  not 
by  the  laws  of  England,  but  according  to  "  sound  discretion." 

In  January  1631,  Wentworth  was  made  lord  deputy  of  Ireland. 
The  principle  on  which  he  set  about  governing  there  was  in  substance 
the  same  as  that  of  his  government  in  the  presidency  of  York. 
"These  lawyers,"  he  writes  to  the  lord  marshal,  "would  monopolise 
to  themselves  all  judicature,  as  if  no  honour  or  justice  could  be  rightly 
administered  but  under  one  of  their  bencher's  gowns."  (Strafford, 
'  Let.  and  Desp.,'  vol.  i,  p.  223.)  And  he  adds,  a  line  or  two  after, 
"Therefore  if  your  lordship's  judgment  approve  of  my  reasons,  I 
beseech  you  assist  me  therein,  or  rather  the  king's  service,  and  I  shall 
be  answerable  with  my  head."  It  is  remarkable  how  frequently  he 
alludes  to  this  last  as  the  test  of  the  soundness  of  the  policy  of  his 
measures.  They  were  in  the  end  so  tested,  and  being  found  wanting, 
he  was  taken  at  his  word ;  he  was  called  upon  to  pay,  and  paid  the 
forfeit.  One  of  the  principal  means  by  which  Wentworth  sought 
to  squeeze  money  out  of  the  people  of  Ireland  was  by  holding  a 
parliament. 

Wentworth's  political  economy  was  not  very  sound,  yet  he  saw  far 
enough  to  discover  that  to  enrich  the  king,  the  way  was,  to  begin  by 
enriching  the  people.  "For  this  is  a  ground,"  he  says,  "  I  take  with 
me,  that  to  serve  your  majesty  completely  well  in  Ireland  we  must 
not  only  endeavour  to  enrich  t/icm,  but  make  sure  still  to  hold  them 
dependent  upon  the  crown,  and  not  able  to  subsist  without  us." 
(Strafford's  '  Let.  and  Desp.,'  vol.  i.  p.  93.)  But  the  plan  he  proposed 
does  not  seem  certainly  very  well  adapted  for  enriching  the  people. 
"  Which  will  be  effected,"  he  proceeds,  "  by  wholly  layiug  aside  the 
manufacture  of  wools  into  cloth  or  stuff  there,  and  by  furnishing  them 
from  this  kingdom ;  and  then  making  your  majesty  sole  merchant  of 
all  salts  on  that  side  ;  for  thus  shall  they  not  only  have  their  clothing, 
the  improvement  of  all  their  native  commodities  (which  are  principally 
preserved  by  salt),  and  their  victual  itself  from  hence  (strong  ties  and 
enforcements  upon  their  allegiance  and  obedience  to  your  majesty) ; 
but  a  means  found,  I  trust,  much  to  advance  your  majesty's  revenue 
upon  salt,  and  to  improve  your  customs.  The  wools  there  grown,  and 
the  cloths  there  worn,  thus  paying  double  duties  to  your  crown  in  both 
kingdoms ;  and  the  salt  outward  here,  both  inward  and  outward  there," 
He  thus  sums  up  the  advantages  of  the  measures  proposed  : — "Holding 
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them  from  the  manufacture  of  wool  (which,  unless  otherwise  directed, 
I  shall  by  all  means  discourage),  and  then  enforcing  them  to  fetch 
thoir  clothing  from  thence,  and  to  take  their  salt  from  the  king  (being 
that  which  preserves  and  gives  value  to  all  their  native  staple  commo- 
dities), how  can  they  depart  from  us  without  nakedness  and  beggary  ? 
Which  in  itself  is  so  weighty  a  consideration,  as  a  small  profit  should 
not  bear  it  down."    ('  Let.  and  Desp.,'  vol.  i.  p.  193.) 

In  one  particular  he  did  benefit  Ireland.  At  his  own  risk  he  im- 
ported and  sowed  a  quantity  of  superior  flax-seed.  The  first  crop 
having  succeeded,  he  next  year  laid  out  1000/.  on  the  undertaking,  set 
up  a  number  of  looms,  procuring  workmen  from  France  and  Flanders, 
and  sent  a  ship  to  Spain  freighted  with  linen  at  his  own  risk.  Thus 
began  the  linen  manufacture  of  Ireland,  which  in  some  measure  verified 
Wentworth's  prediction  that  it  would  greatly  benefit  that  country. 
(Strafford,  'Let.  and  Desp.,'  vol.  L  p.  473.) 

Wentworth  appears  to  have  been  of  very  infirm  health,  which, 
taken  with  the  general  course  of  his  education  and  his  position  in 
society,  will  in  part  account  for  the  acerbity  and  irritability  of  temper, 
and  the  impatience  of  any  opposition  to  his  will,  which  throughout 
his  career  involved  him  in  so  many  personal  quarrels.  The  number  of 
powerful  personal  enemies  which  Wentworth  thus  arrayed  against 
himself  appears  to  us  to  be  a  proof  of  the  want  of  real  political  talent 
of  a  high  order.  A  really  wise  politician,  sucli  as  Oliver  Cromwell  for 
example,  does  not  raise  up  such  a  host  of  powerful  personal  enemies. 
Laud  gives  a  good  hint  about  this  in  one  of  his  letters.  "  And  yet, 
my  lord,"  he  says,  "  if  you  could  find  a  way  to  do  all  these  great 
services  and  decline  these  storms,  I  think  it  would  be  excellent  well 
thought  on."  (Strafford,  '  Let.  and  Desp.,'  vol.  i.  p.  497.) 

In  1639  Charles  raised  Wentworth  to  the  diguity  of  an  earl,  which 
he  had  in  vain  solicited  formerly.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Strafford 
and  Baron  of  Baby,  and  invested  with  the  title  of  lord-lieutenant,  or 
lieutenant-general  of  Ireland — a  title  which  had  not  been  borne  since 
the  time  of  Essex. 

In  1640  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  beiug  attacked  by  severe 
illness,  the  king  appointed  Strafford  in  his  place,  to  the  command  of 
the  army  against  the  Scots.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  performed 
anything  here  to  make  good  either  his  own  high  pretensions  or  the 
character  for  valour  given  him  by  some  "'titers.  Of  his  impeachment 
at  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  Clarendon  gives  the  following 
account: — "It  was  about  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  Earl  of  Strafford  (being  infirm  and  not  well  disposed  in  health, 
and  so  not  having  stirred  out  of  his  house  that  morning),  hearing  that 
both  houses  still  sate,  thought  fit  to  go  thither.  It  was  believed  by 
some  (upon  what  ground  was  never  clear  enough)  that  he  made  that 
haste  there  to  accuse  the  Lord  Say,  and  some  others,  of  having  induced 
the  Scots  to  invade  the  kingdom;  but  he  was  scarce  entered  into  the 
house  of  peers,  when  the  message  from  the  House  of  Commons  was 
called  in,  and  when  Mr.  Pym  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  name  of  all  the 
Commons  of  England,  impeached  Thomas,  earl  of  Strafford  (with  the 
addition  of  all  his  other  titles),  of  high  treason." 

In  the  article  Pym  we  have  shortly  adverted  to  the  trial  of  the  Earl 
of  Strafford  for  high  treason.  To  the  remarks  made  there  we  may 
add  that,  though  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  or  expected  that  the 
Statute  of  Treasons  of  Edward  III.  (25  Edward  III.,  st  5,  c.  2),  being 
made  to  protect  the  king,  not  the  subject,  would  provide  specially  for 
the  punishment  of  such  attempts  as  those  of  Strafford ;  it  does 
nevertheless  appear  that  Strafford  was  punishable  for  having  become  the 
instrument  for  administering  the  government  of  the  Council  of  the 
North,  carried  on  iu  direct  violation  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  which 
during  the  time  of  Strafford's  being  president  of  that  council  was  the 
law  of  the  land.  However  the  Commons  changed  their  course  and 
introduced  a  bill  of  attainder,  which  was  passed  on  the  21st  of  April, 
iu  the  Commons,  and  soon  after  in  the  Lords.  The  king  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  and  other  demonstrations  of  weakness  characteristic  of  him 
signed  a  commission  for  giving  the  royal  assent  to  the  bill,  and 
then  made  some  feeble  and  unavailing  efforts  to  save  the  life  of  his 
obnoxious  minister.  "  The  resort  to  the  bill  of  attainder,"  observes 
Mr.  Forster  (' Life  of  Strafford,'  p.  404),  "arose  from  no  failure  of  the 
impeachment,  as  has  been  frequently  alleged,  but  because  in  the 
course  of  that  impeachment  circumstances  arose  which  suggested  to 
the  great  leader  of  the  popular  cause  the  greater  safety  of  fixing  this 
case  upon  wider  grounds.  Without  stretching  to  the  slightest  extent 
the  boundaries  of  any  statute,  they  thought  it  better  at  once  to  bring 
Strafford's  treason  to  the  condemnation  of  the  sources  of  all  law." 

Strafford  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  on  the  12th  of  May  1641. 
In  his  walk  from  the  Tower  to  the  place  of  execution  his  step  and 
manner  are  described  by  Rushworth  as  being  those  of  "a  general 
marching  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  breathe  victory,  rather  than 
those  of  a  condemned  man,  to  undergo  the  sentence  of  death." 
Within  a  few  weeks  after  his  death,  the  parliament  mitigated  the 
penalties  of  their  sentence  to  his  children.  In  the  succeeding  reign, 
the  attainder  was  reversed,  and  his  son  was  restored  to  the  earldom. 

STRANGE,  SIR  BOBERT,  a  descendant  of  the  family  of  Strange 
of  Balcasky,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  was  born  at  Pomona,  one  of  the 
Orkney  Isles,  on  the  14th  of  July  1721.  After  successively  adopting 
and  abandoning  the  study  of  the  law  and  the  pursuit  of  a  sea-faring 
life,  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver,  Mr.  Cooper  of  Edinburgh, 
who  had  a  considerable  establishment  and  a  school  for  apprentices. 
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He  had  studied  for  a  considerable  time,  when  he  joined  the  forces  of 
the  Pretender,  and  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  Life  Guards,  a 
step  he  was  induced  to  take  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  hand  of 
Miss  Isabella  Lumisden,  who  consented  to  marry  him  "  on  condition 
that  ho  should  fight  for  the  prince,"  and  who  did  marry  him  in  1747. 
After  the  battle  of  Culloden  he  sought  refuge  in  the  Highlands,  where 
he  suffered  the  severest  privations.  Subsequently  he  ventured  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  subsisted  upon  the  produce  of  a  sale  of  his 
drawings  of  the  chiefs  of  the  rebellion,  which  he  privately  disposed  of 
at  a  guinea  each.  He  had  also  made  a  half-length  portrait  of  the 
Pretender,  from  which  he  subsequently  made  an  engraving — the  first 
he  executed  on  his  own  account.  After  his  marriage  he  went  abroad, 
and  at  Rouen  obtained  an  honorary  prize  for  design,  when  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  where  he  studied  engraving  under  the  celebrated  Le 
Bas,  from  whom  he  learned  the  use  of  the  dry  point,  of  which  he 
made  such  successful  use  in  his  own  plates  ;  he  also  worked  for  a  time 
with  Descamps.  In  1751  Strange  settled  in  London,  and  soon  estab- 
lished a  high  reputation  as  an  historical  engraver,  of  which  class  he  is 
considered  to  be  the  first  in  the  English  school. 

In  17G0  he  again  went  abroad,  and  executed  plates  after  pictures 
by  many  of  the  greatest  of  the  old  masters,  and  was  made  a  member 
of  the  academies  of  Rome,  Florence,  Bologna,  Parma,  and  Paris.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  distinction, 
and  in  January  1787  was  knighted,  though  he  complains  incessantly 
of  suffering  persecution  on  account  of  his  supposed  Jacobite  principles. 
He  died  on  the  5th  of  July  1792.  He  left  a  widow,  three  sons,  and 
one  daughter,  amply  provided  for  by  the  fruits  of  his  industry  and 
ability.  His  gains  were,  it  is  only  right  to  notice,  considerably 
increased  by  dealing  in  pictures,  in  which  his  shrewdness  as  well  as 
his  knowledge  appear  to  have  stood  him  in  good  stead.  Strange  is 
the  only  Englishman  whose  portrait  is  introduced  in  the  painting  in 
the  Vatican  of  '  The  Progress  of  Engraving.'  Force,  vigour,  clearness, 
and  precision  are  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  his  style,  nor  is  he 
less  noted  for  the  careful  distinction  which  he  makes  in  his  plates 
between  the  texture  of  the  various  materials  represented.  He  was  the 
author  of  an  unpublished  treatise  entitled  '  The  History  of  the  Pro- 
gress of  Engraving,'  to  which  he  added  impressions  of  his  principal 
plates  and  a  portrait  of  himself.  He  also  commenced  an  Autobio- 
graphy, which  is  printed  in  Mr.  Dennistoun's  very  amusing  work 
referred  to  below.  The  following  is  a  list  of  Strange's  most  import- 
ant works: — 'St.  Cecilia,'  after  Raffaelle ;  the  'Virgin  and  Infant 
Christ,'  with  Mary  Magdalen,  St.  Jerome,  and  two  Angels,  after 
Correggio;  'Mary  Magdalen,'  'The  Death  of  Cleopatra,'  'Fortune 
flying  over  a  Globe,'  '  Venus  attended  by  the  Graces,'  and  '  Joseph  and 
Potiphar's  Wife,'  after  Guido ;  '  Christ  appearing  to  the  Virgin  after 
hU  Resurrection,'  '  Abraham  expelling  Hagar,'  '  Esther  and  Ahasuerus,' 
and  the  '  Death  of  Dido,'  after  Guercino  ;  '  Venus  and  Adonis,'  '  Venus 
reclining,'  and  '  Daniie,'  after  Titian ;  '  Romulus  and  Remus,'  and 
'  Caesar  repudiating  Pompeia,'  after  Pietro  da  Cortona ;  '  Sappho  con- 
secrating her  Lyre,'  after  Carlo  Dolci ;  the  '  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes,' 
after  Domenichino  ;  '  Belisarius,'  after  Salvator  Rosa ;  '  The  Virgin 
with  St.  Catherine  and  Angels  contemplating  the  Infant  Jesus,'  after 
Carlo  Maratti ;  '  The  Choice  of  Hercules,'  after  Nicolas  Poussin  ;  and 
the  '  Return  from  Market,'  after  Philip  Wouvermans.  Amongst  his 
portrait  engravings  may  be  particularly  mentioned  the  Children  of 
Charles  I.,  and  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  Duke  of  York,  after  Vandyke. 

(Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Strange,  Knight,  Engraver;  and  of  his 
Brother-in-law,  Andrew  Lumisden,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Stuart 
Princes.    By  James  Dennistoun  of  Dennistoun.    2  vols.  8vo,  1855.) 

STRANGFORD,  PERCY  CLINTON  SIDNEY  SMYTHE,  sixth 
VISCOUNT,  was  born  in  1780,  and  graduated  in  1800  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  obtaining  the  gold  medal  and  other  honorary  dis- 
tinctions. He  entered  the  diplomatic  service  early.  Before  he  was  of 
age  he  had  gained  a  high  reputation  by  his  contributions  to  the 
'  Poetic  Register.'  In  1801  he  succeeded  to  his  father's  Irish  peerage, 
and  became  secretary  of  legation  at  Lisbon.  Here  his  love  of  lan- 
guage and  poetry  led  him  to  master  the  l'ortuguese  language,  and  to 
translate  the  poems  of  Camoens,  to  which  he  prefixed  the  life  of  that 
poet.  This  translation  is  highly  praised  by  both  Lord  Byron  and 
Thomas  Moore,  and  attained  considerable  popularity,  several  editions 
having  been  called  for.  He  became  afterwards  British  envoy  at 
Lisbon,  and  accompanied  the  court  and  royal  family  of  Portugal  to 
Brazil.  In  1817  he  became  ambassador  at  Stockholm,  from  whence  he 
was  transferred  in  1820  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  to  St.  Petersburg 
in  1825.  In  1828  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Brazils.  He 
was  created  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  in  1834,  at  the  installation  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  as  co-pleni- 
potentiary at  the  Congress  of  Verona.  He  was  made  in  1825  a  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order,  and  raised  to  the 
peerage  of  England  as  Lord  Penshurst.  Lord  Strangford  was  an 
ardent  lover  and  patron  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  an  active 
member  and  vice-president  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  a 
frequent  contributor,  under  the  initials  of  P.  C.  S.  S.,  to  the  '  Gentle- 
man's Magazine '  and  '  Notes  and  Queries.'  He  was  collecting 
materials  for  the  biography  of  his  ancestor  Endymion  Porter,  to 
whom  Milton  has  addressed  a  sonnet,  when  he  was  carried  off  by  a 
short  illness  May  29, 1855. 
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•STRATFORD  DE  REDCLIFFE,  STRATFORD  CANNING, 
first  VISCOUNT,  is  tho  fourth  son  ot  Stratford  Canning,  Esq., 
merchant  of  Loudon,  aud  first  cousin  to  the  lato  Right  Hod.  Oeorgo 
Canning,  and  of  the  first  Lord  Oarvagh,  and  is  descended  l'roui  a 
younger  branch  of  the  ancient  family  of  Canning  of  Foxooto,  in  tho 
county  of  Warwick.  He  was  born  in  London  January  6th,  1788, 
and  received  his  early  education  on  tho  foundation  at  Eton,  where 
he  rose  to  the  captaincy  of  the  sohool.  Ho  was  admitted  a  scholar 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1806,  but  quitted  tho  university  in 
the  following  year,  without  having  taken  a  degree,  on  being  appointed 
a  prdcis  writer  in  tho  Foreign  Office  under  his  cousin ;  and  in  the  samo 
year  he  accompanied  Mr.  Merry  as  secretary  on  his  embassy  to  Den- 
mark and  Sweden.  In  1808  ho  was  despatched  as  secretary  to  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  Robert)  Adair's  special  mission  to  the  Dardanelles,  for 
the  purpose  of  negociating  terms  of  peace  between  thiB  country  and 
the  Porte,  which  had  been  forcibly  interrupted  in  1807;  an  object 
which  was  eventually  accomplished  by  tho  treaty  signed  January  5, 
1809.  These  negociations  were  secretly  opposed  by  both  France  and 
Russia ;  but  the  Sultan  Mahomtned  romained  firm  to  the  interests  of 
Britain.  In  the  following  April  Mr.  Canning  was  made  secretary  of 
legation  at  the  Porte,  and  on  the  recall  of  Mr.  Adair  in  1810  was 
accredited  minister  plenipotentiary  at  that  court.  This  important 
post  he  retained  till  1812,  when  he  returned  to  England  and  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.  by  royal  letters  at  King's  College,  Cambridge.  In 
1814  he  was  appointed  envoy  to  Switzerland,  aud  assisted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  between  the  nineteen  cantons, 
which  eventually  became  the  basis  of  their  federal  compact.  In  1820 
having  been  sworn  a  member  of  his  majesty's  Privy  Council,  he  was 
accredited  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
United  States,  and  romained  at  Washington  for  three  years ;  during 
which  time  he  had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  correct  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  the  various  questions  which  had  been  left  for  future  adjust- 
ment between  the  two  governments  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  At  the 
end  of  1821,  Mr.  Stratford  Canning  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  on  a 
special  mission,  having  reference  to  the  Greek  troubles,  and  another 
also  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  After  accomplishing  the  duties  of 
these  missions  he  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  having  been  appointed 
ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  that  court  on  the 
10th  of  October  1825.  Here  he  lost  no  occasion  of  negociating  with 
the  eultan  in  favour  of  the  Greek  nation,  whose  heroic  exertions  and 
horrible  sufferings  had  engaged  alike  the  admiration  and  sympathy  of 
men  of  all  nations  and  of  all  parties  ;  but  his  appeals  were  unfortunately 
without  avail.  The  obdurate  sultan  could  pardon,  but  would  not 
treat  with  men  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  slaves.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  three  powers — England,  France,  and  Russia — deter- 
mined upon  concerting  more  effectually  for  terminating  a  condition 
of  things  which  had  become  a  scandal  to  all  Europe.  In  1827  Mr. 
Canning  returned  to  England  for  a  time,  and  in  the  July  of  that  year 
was  signed  the  treaty  of  London,  by  which  the  three  powers  agreed  to 
tender  to  the  Sublime  Porte  their  mediating  offices  towards  putting 
an  end  to  the  internal  war  and  establishing  the  relations  which  ought 
to  exist  between  Turkey  and  the  people  of  Greece,  and  in  event  of 
such  mediation  being  rejected,  to  interfere  by  force  in  the  matter. 
The  reply  of  the  Porte  was  a  refusal,  and  was  immediately  followed 
by  active  measures  of  coercion.  The  battle  of  Navarino,  on  the  policy 
of  which  so  much  discussion  and  debate  has  taken  place,  was  fought 
in  September  1827,  and  the  allied  powers  resolved  to  take  the  Greek 
nation  under  their  protection,  and  consulted  on  the  propriety  and 
means  of  establishing  it  as  an  independent  state.  Mr.  Canning,  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government,  took  an  active  share  in  the  inquiries 
and  deliberations  necessary  towards  this  result.  In  1829  he  had  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  distinction  of  a  Civil  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Bath  for  these  and  former  diplomatic  services.  He  had  been  already 
elected  for  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  and  shortly  afterwards  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  since  disfranchised  constituency  of  Stockbridge, 
Hants.  In  October  1831  he  was  again  despatched  on  a  special  mission 
to  the  Ottoman  Porto,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  upon  and  defining 
the  future  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  which  were  eventually 
settled  according  to  his  recommendations  in  1829.  The  result  was 
another  treaty  signed  at  London,  on  May  7th  1S32,  between  the  same 
three  powers,  and  ratified  by  Bavaria  on  the  27th  of  the  same  mouth, 
upon  the  basis  of  which  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria  accepted  aud  ascended 
the  throne  of  Greece.  In  the  same  year  Sir  Stratford  Canning  was 
deputed  upon  a  special  mission  to  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Lisbon, 
the  latter  of  which  however  he  did  not  visit.  In  December  1S34  he 
was  again  elected  to  parliament,  this  time  for  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk, 
which  he  continued  to  represent  down  to  the  month  of  January  1S42. 
In  1836  and  again  in  1841  the  ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne  offered  to  him, 
though  politically  opposed  to  them,  the  governorship-general  of  Canada, 
the  acceptance  of  which  however  he  declined.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1841  he  was  appointed  a  third  time  as  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, in  succession  to  the  late  Lord  Ponsonby  :  this  post  he  has 
held  under  each  successive  ministry  down  to  the  present  time  (June 
1857).  In  April  1852  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount 
Stratford  de  Redclifle,  a  title  which  he  chose  to  mark  his  paternal 
descent  from  William  Cannynge,  the  "  pious  founder  of  the  Church  of 
St  Marye  Redclyffe,"  at  Bristol. 

The  policy  of  Lord  Stratford  in  Turkey  has  been  manly  and  con- 


sistent. Considering  the  integrity  of  tho  Ottoman  power  to  be 
essential  to  the  permanent  relations  of  Europe ;  having  learned  also 
to  reHpect  that  power,  in  regard  of  tho  Htreuuous  efforts  towards 
reform  and  regeneration  which  it  has  been  recently  making,  with 
more  or  less  success,  ho  has  given  a  firm  support  to  the  independent 
policy  of  the  Porte,  against  the  attacks  and  inachinatioriH  of  iU 
avowed  enemy,  Russia.  Shrewd  to  detect  the  crooked  schemes  of 
that  government,  he  has  met  them  when  discovered  with  a  bold  and 
resoluto  frout.  In  tho  dispute  between  the  Porte  aud  the  Court  of 
Russia,  Lord  Stratford  do  Redclifle  gave  to  the  Porte  the  full  extent 
of  tho  moral  support  at  his  command,  without  in  any  way  compro- 
mising his  government  beyond  the  point  to  which  his  instructions 
warranted  him.  When,  in  May  1854,  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
Porta  consulted  him,  in  common  with  the  representatives  of  Franco 
and  Austria,  in  referenco  to  the  ultimatum  of  Prince  Menzikoff,  tho 
reply  was  ono  leaving  the  Ottoman  government  free  to  adopt  and 
declare  its  own  line  of  policy;  but  that  line  of  policy  being  once 
adopted,  and  announced  to  the  British  ambassador,  the  latter  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  his  approval  of  it  and  to  promise  the  friendly 
offices  of  his  government.  Independently  of  the  moro  important 
political  questions  bearing  upon  European  relations,  to  which  Lord 
Stratford  has  never  been  blind,  aud  of  tho  part  which  he  has  taken  in 
transactions  connected  therewith,  too  numerous  for  us  to  mention, 
there  have  been  very^  many  occasions  on  which  he  has  been  the  means 
of  promoting  the  ends  of  humanity,  religious  freedom,  and  intellectual 
progress.  Owing  to  his  successful  representations,  the  infliction  of 
torture  was  prohibited  in  tho  Turkish  dominions;  to  him  is  due  the 

abolition  of  the  penalty  of  death,  formerly  inflicted  upon  renegades  

that  is,  Christians  who,  having  embraced  the  Mohammedan  belief, 
reverted  to  Christianity;  also  the  appointment  of  the  mixed  courts 
for  the  trial  of  civil  and  criminal  causes  in  which  Europeans  are 
concerned,  and  the  reception  therein  of  the  testimony  of  Christians 
upon  an  equal  footiug  with  that  of  Mohammedans ;  he  likewise  pro- 
cured, in  1845,  a  firman  for  the  establishment  of  the  first  Protestant 
chapel  in  the  British  Consulate  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  iu  1S55  another 
firman,  establishing  the  religious  and  political  freedom  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  Protestants  throughout  the  Turkish  empire — for  which  ho 
has  received  memorials  of  thanks  from  the  representatives  of  various 
bodies  of  Protestants.  On  tho  other  hand,  complaints  have  been 
made  of  Lord  Stratford's  haughtiness,  which  has,  it  is  affirmed, 
occasionally  been  productive  of  most  important  results,  and  has 
given  occasion  to  grave  censure  in  Parliament,  aud  angry  comments 
by  the  press.  To  scientific  discovery  Lord  Stratford  has  always  lent 
his  valuable  aid.  In  1845,  when  Mr.  Layard  could  not  find  a  govern- 
ment, or  scientific  body,  or  public,  to  second  his  aspirations  for  the 
discovery  of  ancient  Nineveh,  Lord  Stratford  authorised  and  enabled 
him,  at  his  own  risk  and  expense,  to  proceed  upon  his  researches.  Id 
1847,  those  interesting  relics,  the  Budrum  marbles — being,  as  sup- 
posed, the  remains  of  the  mausoleum  erected  at  Halicarnassus,  by 
Artemisia,  queen  of  Caria,  to  her  husband,  Mausolus — were  obtained 
by  Lord  Stratford,  by  firman  from  the  Porte,  and  presented  by  him  to 
the  British  Museum.    Lord  Stratford  returned  to  England  in  1858. 

Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  married — 1st,  in  1S16,  Harriet,  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Raikes,  Esq.,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
who  died  in  1817  ;  and,  2ndly,  in  1825,  Elizabeth  Charlott  ,  daughter 
of  James  Alexander,  Esq.,  of  Somerhill,  near  Tunbridge,  and  niece 
of  the  Earl  of  Caledon. 

STRA'TICO,  SIMONE,  COUNT,  was  born  at  Zara,  in  Dalmatia, 
in  1730,  of  a  family  originally  from  Candia,  studied  at  Padua,  where 
he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  aud  was  made  professor  of  medicine  in 
that  uuiversity  when  only  twenty-five  years  of  age.  In  1761  he  accom- 
panied to  England  the  ambassador  sent  by  the  Venetian  senate  to 
congratulate  George  III.  on  his  accession ;  and  on  his  return  to  Padua 
he  succeeded  the  Marquis  Poleni  in  the  chair  of  mathematics  and 
navigation.  He  wrote  several  works  on  hydraulics  and  hydrostatics, 
and  upon  naval  architecture  aud  navigation.  In  1801  he  was  appointed 
by  the  government  of  the  Italian  republic  to  the  chair  of  navigation  in 
the  university  of  Pavia,  and  under  Napoleon's  kingdom  of  Italy  he  was 
made  inspector-general  of  roads,  rivers,  and  canals,  aud  senator  of  the 
kingdom  and  knight  of  the  iron  crown.  After  the  Restoration  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  gave  him  the  cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Leopold. 
Count  Stratico  died  at  Milan  in  1S24,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four.  His 
principal  works  are — 1,  'Raccolta  di  Proposizioni  d'Idrostatica  ed 
Idraulica,'  Padova,  1773  ;  2, '  Vocabolario  di  Marina,'  3  vols.  4to,  Milan, 
1813-14,  a  work  which  was  wanted  in  the  Italian  language  :  Stratico 
collected  the  nautical  expressions  used  by  thj  Venetians,  Pisans,  and 
Genoese  in  the  time  of  their  maritime  greatness,  and  added  the  modern 
expressions  adopted  from  the  French  and  English  ;  3,  '  Bibliografia  di 
Marina,'  1S23;  4,  'M.  Vitruvii  Pollionis  Architectura  cum  Exercita- 
tionibus  J.  Poleni  et  Commentariis  Variorum,'  Udine,  1S25.  This  is 
an  excellent  edition  of  Vitruvius,  with  important  iUustrations  and 
comments  by  Poleni  and  Stratico,  and  was  published  after  the  latter's 
death.  Stratico  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  science  in 
Italy.  His  cabinet  of  models  for  shipbuilding,  and  his  collection  of 
books  relative  to  the  art  of  navigation,  were  bequeathed  by  him  to  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  and  they  have  been  placed  in  the  library 
of  the  Institute  of  Milan.  (Maffei,  Lctteratura  Italiana  ;  Biographical 
Notice  of  Stratico,  in  the  1  Autologia '  of  Florence,  vol.  xvLi 
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STRATON,  the  son  of  Arcesilaus,  and  a  native  of  Lampsacus,  a 
Peripatetic,  who  about  B.C.  280  undertook  the  charge  of  the  Peripatetic 
school  after  Theophrastus.  He  was  the  master  of  Ptolemy  Pliila- 
delphus,  and  was  well  paid  for  his  services. 

Respecting  his  doctrine  only  scattered  hints  can  be  gathered,  as  all 
his  works  have  perished.  He  differed  from  his  master  Aristotle  on 
certain  points.  He  maintained  that  there  was  a  principle  of  motion 
destitute  of  intelligence  inherent  in  all  matter ;  which  principle  causes 
all  composition  and  decomposition  of  bodies  ;  that  the  world,  in  conse- 
quence, was  not  formed  by  an  extramundane  deity,  nor  by  any  iutra- 
muudauo  animating  pervading  intelligence ;  but  it  was  formed  by  the 
innate  force  of  matter,  which  momently  creates  and  dissolves.  He 
was  called  Physicus,  from  his  making  physical  matters  his  chief  study. 
A  list  of  his  works  is  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius  ('  Straton '),  and  a 
copy  of  the  philosopher's  testamont.  Eight  persons  of  the  name  of 
Straton  are  enumerated  by  Diogenes. 

(Diog.  Laert., '  Straton  ; 1  Cicero,  De  Natwa  Deorum,  i.  18  ;  Brucker, 
Instit.  Hist.  Phil.) 

*  STRAUSS,  DAVID  FRIEDRICH,  was  born  at  Ludwigsburg, 
in  Wiirtcmberg,  on  January  27,  1808,  educated  in  the  school  of 
his  native  town,  then  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Blaubeuren, 
and  lastly  in  the  Theological  Institute  at  Tubingen.  In  1830 
he  was  appointed  curate,  aud  in  1831  professor's  assistant  in  the 
Seminary  at  Maulbronn,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  Berlin  for  six 
months  to  study  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  and  to  hear  Schleierinacher. 
In  1832  he  became  under-teacher  in  the  Theological  Institute  at 
Tubingen,  and  delivered  lectures  on*  philosophy  in  the  University.  In 
1835,  he  having  been  hitherto  unknown  in  the  literary  world,  'Das 
Lebeu  Jesu,  kritischbearbeitet '  (The  Life  of  Jesus  critically  treated), 
startled  tho  world,  as  it  contained  an  attempt  to  prove,  with  much 
misdirected  acuteness  and  subtlety,  that  the  whole  of  the  Evangelical 
history  was  a  series  of  myths  founded  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
Old  Testament  prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  concocted  in  the  first  and 
second  centuries  of  tho  Christian  era,  aud  by  degrees  adopted  by  the 
Christian  community.  This  work,  which  produced  a  crowd  of 
adversaries,  occa-ioned  his  dismissal  from  his  situation  at  Tubingen, 
and  he  accepted  that  of  teacher  in  the  Lyceum  at  Ludwigsburg,  which 
however  he  resigned  in  1836,  in  order  to  become  a  private  tutor  at 
Stuttgardt.  While  here  he  prepared  a  reply  to  his  opponents  in  his 
'Streitschriftcn,'  published  in  1847  ;  and  in  his  'Zwei  friedlichen 
Blatter '  (two  friendly  addresses),  he  sought  to  place  his  case  in  the 
most  favourable  point  of  view.  A  still  greater  commotion  was  created 
when  he  was  appointed,  by  the  Council  of  Education  of  Zurich,  in 
February  1839,  Professor  of  Divinity  and  of  Church  History  in  the 
University.  The  numerous  public  meetings  which  were  held  giving 
voice  to  the  popular  dissatisfaction  with  this  appointment,  not  only 
compelled  the  dismissal  of  Strauss  from  hi3  office  (to  whom  however, 
as  a  compensation,  a  pension  of  a  thousand  francs  was  awarded),  but 
caused  the  overthrow  of  the  administration.  Restored  again  to  his 
literary  activity,  Strauss  produced,  in  1839,  an  Essay  '  Uber  Sehleier- 
macher  und  Daub,'  as  a  preparation  for  his  next  most  important  work, 

'  Die  christliche  Glaubenslehre,  in  ihrer  geschichtlichen  Entwickelung 
und  in  ihrem  Kampfe  mit  der  modernen  Wissenschaft'  (The  Doctrine 
of  Christian  Faith,  in  its  Historical  Development  and  in  its  Contest 
with  Modern  Science),  published  in  two  volumes  in  1840-41 ;  in 
which  the  exegetic,  the  dogma-historical,  the  critical,  and  the  dog- 
matic elements  are  treated  of  in  an  original  manner.  After  a  con- 
siderable interval  Strauss  produced  '  Der  Romantiker  auf  dem  Throne 
der  Ciisaren,  oder  Julian  der  Abtriinnige'  (The  ancient  Roman  on 
the  Throne  of  the  Caasars,  or  Julian  the  Apostate),  which  appeared  in 

1847,  and  which,  from  its  personal  allusions  to  a  living  sovereign, 
created  a  great  sensation.  In  1848  he  was  set  up  as  a  candidate  by 
his  native  town  to  represent  it  in  the  German  parliament,  but  the 
clerical  party,  who  had  no  confidence  in  him,  had  sufficient  influence 
in  the  district  to  ensure  his  rejection  ;  but  he  published  speeches 
made  by  him  on  this  occasion,  in  the  same  year,  under  the  title  of 
'Sechs  theologisch-politische  Volksreden.'  Ludwigsburg  however 
sent  him  as  its  representative  to  the  Wiirtemberg  Diet,  where  he 
very  greatly  disappointed  his  excited  supporters  by  the  conservative 
tendency  of  his  political  opinions  and  votes.  This  dissatisfaction  led 
to  an  address  conveying  their  displeasure,  and  he  retired  in  December 

1848.  He  again  returned  to  his  literary  pursuits,  and  in  1849  pub- 
lished '  Schubarts  Leben  in  seiner  Briefen,'  a  life  of  Schubart,  a  poet, 
and  a  countryman  of  his  own,  chiefly  from  Sehubart's  correspondence, 
but  which  contains  several  essays  by  Strauss  himself.  '  Christian 
Miirklin,  ein  Leben3-und  Characterbild  aus  der  Gegenwart,'  published 
in  1851  ;  '  Leben  und  Schriften  des  Dichters  und  Philologen  Nicode- 
mns  Frischlin,'  1856;   '  Ulrica  von  Hutten,'  and  'Spittler,'  1858. 

*  STRICKLAND,  MISS  AGNES,  was  born  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century,  at  Reydon  Hall,  near  Southwold,  in  Suffolk.  Her  father 
was  Thomas  Strickland,  Esq.,  a  descendant  of  the  Stricklands  of 
Sizergh  Hall,  in  Westmoreland.  He  had  a  family  of  eight  children 
(two  sons  and  six  daughters),  of  whom  Agues  Strickland  is  the  third 
daughter.  She  became  a  writer  at  an  early  age,  and  has  continued 
her  literary  labours  with  great  assiduity.  After  a  few  trials  anony- 
mously in  periodicals,  a  small  volume  of  'Patriotic  Songs,  by  Agnes 
and  Susanna  Strickland/  was  published,  which  was  followed  by 
'  Worcester  Field,  or  the  Cavalier,  a  poem  in  Four  Cantos,  with  Histo- 


rical Notes,  by  Agues  Strickland,'  12mo,  without  date.  It  is  written 
in  the  lyrical  measures  of  Scott's  '  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.'  This 
poem  was  followed  by  'Demetrius,  a  Tale  of  Modern  Greece,  in  Three 
Cantos,  with  other  Poems,'  12mo,  1833.  'Demetrius'  is  written  in 
the  ten-syllable  measure,  rhymed,  in  the  style  of  Lord  Byron's 
'  Corsair,'  &c.  Her  next  productions  are  in  prose  : — '  The  Pilgrims  of 
Walsingham,  or  Tales  of  the  Middle  Ages,'  3  vols.  12mo,  1835  ;  'Tales 
and  Stories  from  History,'  2  vols.  18mo,  1836;  'The  Rival  Crusoes,' 
12mo;  '  Alda,  the  British  Captive,'  18mo,  1841;  'Historical  Tales  of 
Illustrious  British  Children,'  12mo,  1847.  In  1842  appeared  'Letters 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  now  first  published  from  the  Originals, 
collected  from  various  Sources,  private  as  well  as  public ;  with  an 
Historical  Introduction  aud  Notes,  by  Agnes  Strickland,'  2  vols.  8vo. 
A  third  volume  was  published,  but  the  whole  were  afterwards  incor- 
porated, re-arranged,  and  published  in  2  vols,  in  1844.  In  1850  she 
published  '  Historic  Scenes  and  Poetic  Fancies,'  8vo,  a  volume  which 
contains  her  earliest  literary  productions,  together  with  several  which 
had  never  before  appeared,  written,  as  she  states,  "  after  the  romance 
of  youthful  fancy  had  been  chastened  and  sobered  down  by  the  expe- 
rience and  the  realities  of  life."  Among  the  early  poems  in  this 
volume  is  one  on  '  The  Escape  of  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  Babe '  (wife 
and  son  of  James  II.),  of  which  she  observes,  that  "  the  touching  inci- 
dent on  which  this  poem  was  founded  first  suggested  the  idea  that 
Lives  of  tho  Queens  of  England  would  be  found  replete  with  scenes 
of  more  powerful  interest  than  any  work  of  fiction  that  could  he 
offered  to  the  world." 

In  1851  appeared  'Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  from  the 
Norman  Conquest,  now  first  published  from  Official  Records  aud 
other  Authentic  Documents,  private  as  well  as  public,  by  Agnes 
Strickland;  a  new  edition,  revised  and  greatly  augmented,  embellished 
witli  Portraits  of  every  Queen,'  8  vol?.  8vo.  The  first  volume  was 
published  in  1840,  and  the  following  volumes,  to  the  number  of 
twelve,  were  published  in  succession.  New  editions  of  each  volume 
were  required,  and  the  popularity  of  the  work  appears  to  bo  still 
undiminished,  since,  at  the  sale  of  the  copyrights  of  the  late  Mr. 
Colburn,  the  publisher  of  the  work,  May  26,  1857,  the  copyright  of 
'  The  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England '  was  sold  for  0000/.  Though 
the  name  of  Elizabeth  Strickland  does  not  appear  on  the  title-page, 
she  has  been  associated  throughout  with  Agnes  in  the  production  of 
this  work,  and  also  in  that  of  the  '  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland 
and  Euglish  Princesses  connected  with  the  Regal  Succession  of  Great 
Britain,'  6  vols.  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1850,  &c.  Though  these  works  do 
not  satisfy  the  sterner  requirements  of  the  historical  student,  either 
in  accuracy  of  statement  or  impartiality  in  the  exhibition  of  character, 
they  are  useful  to  the  general  reader,  as  well  for  the  copious  extracts 
which  they  contain  as  in  pointing  out  sources  of  neglected  information 
and  in  directing  him  to  trustworthy  authorities  previously  not  com- 
monly known. 

*  Catherine  Parr  Strickland,  having  married  Lieutenant  Trail, 
of  the  21st  Royal  North  British  Fusileers,  embarked  with  him  for 
Canada,  where  they  still  reside.  After  having  been  there  some  time 
Mrs.  Trail  published  in  the  '  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge '  a 
volume  entitled  'The  Backwoods  of  America,  being  Letters  from  the 
Wife  of  an  Emigrant  Officer,  illustrative  of  the  Domestic  Economy  of 
British  America.'  She  has  since  published  the  '  Canadian  Crusoes,  a 
Tale  of  the  Rice-Lake  Plains,'  18mo,  London,  1852. 

*  Susanna  Strickland,  Boon  after  her  marriage  with  John  Wedder- 
burn  Dunbar  Moodie,  of  the  Royal  North  British  Fusileers,  published 
'  Enthusiasm,  and  other  Poems,  by  Susanna  Strickland  (now  Mrs. 
Moodie),'  12tno,  1831.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moodie  soon  afterwards  followed 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trail  to  Canada,  aud  Mr.  Moodie  is  now  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Hastings,  Canada  West.  Mrs.  Moodie  has  published 
'  Roughing  it  in  the  Bush,  or  Life  in  Canada,'  2  vols.  8vo,  London, 

1852,  and  'Life  in  the  Clearings  versus  the  Bush,'  12mo,  Loudon, 

1853.  She  is  also  the  authoress  of  '  Mark  Hurdlestone '  aud  '  Flora 
Lindsay,'  two  novels  published  in  America  and  reprinted  in  England. 

*Jane  Margaret  Strickland,  another  sister,  has  published '  Rome, 
Regal  and  Republican  :  a  Family  History  of  Rome,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1854. 

*Major  Strickland,  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers  of  this  family,  emi- 
grated to  Canada  in  1825,  and  has  published  '  Twenty-Seven  Years  in 
Canada  West,  or  the  Experience  of  an  Early  Settler,  by  Major  Strick- 
land, CM.,'  2  vols.  Svo,  London,  1853.  Major  Strickland  paid  a  visit  to 
England  in  1851,  at  which  period  his  mother  was  living,  as  well  as  all 
the  family  of  eight  children.  The  younger  brother  is  commander  of  the 
Scotia,  East  Indiaman;  and  another  sister  is  married  to  the  Rev. 
Richard  Gwyllym,  incumbent  of  the  parish  of  Ulverstone  in  Lanca- 
shire, and  rural  dean  of  Furness. 

STRICKLAND,  HUGH  EDWIN,  was  the  grandson  of  Sir  George 
Strickland  on  his  father's  side,  and  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Edmund 
Cartwright  on  his  mother's  side.  He  was  born  at  Righton,  in  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  2nd  of  March  1811.  After  receiving  a 
careful  private  education  he  was  placed  as  a  pupil  with  Dr.  Arnold, 
then  living  at  Laleham,  previous  to  his  appointment  as  head-master  at 
Rugby.  After  leaving  Laleham  Mr.  Strickland  was  entered  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.  Here  the  taste  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  country 
for  natural  history  became  systematically  directed  towards  geology 
under  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Buckland.  On  leaving  Oxford  he  went  to 
reside  with  hi?  father  at  Tewkesbury,  and  here  he  studied  with  great 


diligence  the  geology  of  the  Cotswolil  Hills,  and  of  tho  great  valley  of 
the  Severn.  Although  distinguished  as  a  naturalist,  one  of  1 1 in  earliest 
literary  productions  discovered  a  taste  similar  to  that  of  his  maternal 
grandfather.  This  contribution  consisted  of  the  description  of  a  new 
wind-gauge  in  the  '  Mechanic's  Magazine,  for  1825.'  His  papers  on  tho 
geology  of  his  nativo  district  wire  mostly  published  in  tho  Proceed- 
ings and  Transactions  of  tho  Geological  Society,  of  which  he  was  an 
early  and  active  member.  The  following  are  tho  titles  of  some  of 
these  papers,  'Description  of  a  Series  of  coloured  Sections  of  the 
Cuttings  on  the  Birmingham  and  Gloucester  Railway.'  '  On  the  Occur- 
rence of  the  Bristol  bone  bed  in  the  Lower  Lias  near  Tewkesbury.' 
'On  certain  Impressions  on  the  Surface  of  tho  Lias  bono  bed  in 
Gloucestershire.'  'Notes  of  a  Section  of  Leckhampton  Hill.'  'On 
the  Klevatory  Forces  which  raised  tho  Malvern  Hills.'  'Memoir  of  tho 
Geology  of  the  Vale  of  Evesham.'  In  conjunction  with  Sir  Roderick 
Murchisou  he  also  worked  at  the  geology  of  tho  district  in  which  he 
lived.  Thus  iu  the  fifth  volume  of  the  '  Geological  Transactions'  a 
conjoint  paper  appeared  '  On  tho  New  Red  Sandstone  System  in 
Gloucestershire,  Worcestershire,  and  Warwickshire.'  They  also  pub- 
lished a  separate  work,  entitled  '  Outline  of  the  Geology  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cheltenham.' 

In  1835,  in  company  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  he  made  a  journey  to  Asia 
Minor.  During  his  travels  he  made  notes,  generally  on  natural 
history*,  but  more  especially  on  tho  geology  of  the  districts  through 
which  he  passed.  In  the  '  Geological  Transactions '  he  published  the 
following  papers,  '  On  the  Geology  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus.'  '  On 
the  Geology  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna.'  'On  the  Geology  of 
the  Island  of  Zante.'  '  On  Currents  of  Sea- Water  running  into  the 
Land  in  Cephalonia.'  'A  general  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  the 
Western  Part  of  Asia  Minor.' 

On  the  failure  of  the  health  of  Dr.  Bucklaud,  Mr.  Strickland  was 
appointed  reader  in  geology  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  This  post 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death  iu  1853.  As  a  zoologist  Mr.  Strickland 
was  best  known  as  an  ornithologist.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  birds  inhabiting  Great  Britain,  and  gradually  extended  his 
knowledge  of  the  forms  of  these  animals.  His  papers  on  the  classi- 
fication and  description  of  birds  are  very  numerous.  Amongst  these 
the  following  were  published  in  the  'Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society:'  '  Descriptions  of  New  Species  of  Birds  from  West  Africa. 
'  Notes  on  certain  Species  of  Birds  from  Malacca.'  Many  other  papers 
on  birds  were  published  by  him  in  the  '  Annals  and  Magazine  of 
Natural  History,'  iu  Jardine's  '  Contributions  to  Ornithology  '  and  in 
other  works. 

Whilst  at  Oxford  his  attention  had  often  been  directed  to  the  head 
and  foot  of  the  Dodo,  the  only  existing  remains  of  a  bird  that  had 
ceased  to  exist  within  a  comparatively  recent  period.  These  remains 
had  occupied  the  attention  of  naturalists,  and  many  conjectures  had 
been  made  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  this  bird.  Mr.  Strickland 
expended  a  large  amount  of  time  and  labour  in  getting  together  all 
the  facts  that  existed  with  regard  to  the  history  and  disappearance  of 
this  bird  [Dodo  in  Natural  Hist.  Div.]  and  published  a  volume  on 
the  subject,  entitled  '  The  Dodo  and  its  Kindred,  or  the  History  and 
Affinities  of  the  Dodo,  Solitaire,  and  other  extinct  Birds,'  London,  4to, 
1848.  This  work  contained  copies  from  drawings  of  this  bird,  and  a 
discussion  on  its  zoological  affinities,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  author 
that  it  belonged  to  the  family  of  Columhidce  or  Doves.  In  the  sound- 
ness of  this  conclusion  most  naturalists  now  agree.  During  his  life 
Mr.  Strickland  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  large  work  on  the  synonymy 
of  the  family  of  birds,  one  volume  of  which  has  been  published  since 
his  death. 

Mr.  Strickland,  during  his  geological  studies,  had  his  attention 
necessarily  drawn  to  the  family  of  Molusca,  and  numerous  papers  on 
the  recent  and  extinct  forms  of  the  Molusca  attest  his  knowledge  of 
this  department  of  natural  history.  With  his  great  knowledge  of  the 
detailed  facts  of  the  natural  history  sciences  it  is  not  matter  of  surprise 
that  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  classification.  He  proposed  at  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the 
nomenclature  of  natural  history.  He  was  the  author  of  the  report 
issued  by  this  committee,  and  which  has  been  extremely  useful  in 
establishing  clear  rules  for  the  nomenclature  of  zoology. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  founders  and  a  member  of  the  council 
of  the  Ray  Society.  He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  inducing  this 
society  to  undertake  the  publication  of  Professor  Agassiz's  '  Bibliogra- 
phia  Zoologize  et  Geologiae.'  This  work  he  undertook  to  edit  and  see 
through  the  press,  and  had  completed  the  third  volume  at  the  time  of 
his  decease.  The  original  list  of  works  in  this  book  was  increased  by 
Mr.  Strickland  at  least  one  third.  His  own  publications,  the  list  of  which 
was  published  in  the  fourth  volume  and  after  his  death,  amounted  to 
eighty-six.  He  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  labours  and  usefulness. 
He  had  been  attending  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  held  in  the  year  1853  at  Hull.  He  wished 
to  inspect  the  cuttings  of  the  Gainsborough  and  Retford  Railway,  and 
whilst  thus  engaged,  note-book  in  hand,  at  the  Clarborough  Tuunel, 
on  that  line,  he  was  run  over  by  a  passenger  train,  and  killed  on  the 
spot,  September  14,  1853.  He  was  married  iu  1S45  to  the  second 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Jardine,  Bart.,  but  left  no  children. 

STROZZI,  an  historical  family  of  Florence,  of  the  period  of  the 


republic,  which  produced  many  distinguished  rncn  both  in  learning 
and  politics,  Tho  Strozzi  are  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  1  Itb 
century  by  tho  chronicler  Dino  Compagui  as  belonging  to  the  Cuelph 
and  Neri  party,  of  which  they  became  one  of  the  leading  families. 
After  the  revolt  of  the  lower  orders,  in  1378,  was  lupprMMd,  Tommaso 
Str.'zzi  joined  Salvestro  de'  Medici,  Benedetto  Alberti,  and  Giorgio 
Scali  in  supporting  tho  popular  government  againnt  the  burgher  aris- 
tocracy, at  the  head  of  which  were  the  Albizzi  and  sorno  of  the  Strozzi 
themselves,  who,  on  suspicion  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  existing 
government,  were  seized  in  1879,  and  summarily  put  to  death.  A 
fresh  insurrection  in  1381  upset  Tommaso  Strozzi  and  Giorgio  Scali  : 
Slrozzi  escaped,  but  Scali  was  beheaded.  Tommaso  Strozzi  retired 
to  Mantua,  whither  a  branch  of  tho  Strozzi  was  thus  transplanted. 

In  the  following  century  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  family  was 
Pam.a  Stkozzi,  who  filled  several  high  offices  :  he  wag  at  the  siege  and 
surrender  of  Pisa  in  1400.  He  was  afterwards  employed  on  several 
missions;  he  was  sent,  togetiier  with  Cosmo  do'  Medici,  to  the  con- 
gress of  Ferrara  iu  1432,  when  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Duke 
of  Milan  on  one  side,  and  Florence  and  Venice  on  the  other,  through 
the  mediation  of  Duke  Nicholas  of  Este.  Shortly  after  this  a  civil 
strife  broke  out  between  the  rival  families  of  the  Medici  and  the 
Albizzi,  and  Palla  Strozzi  joined  the  party  of  the  latter.  The  Medici, 
from  the  time  of  Giovanni,  father  of  Cosmo,  had  taken  the  popular 
side,  especially  iu  tho  business  of  the  catasto  or  census,  by  which  taxa- 
tion upon  property  was  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  each  citizen's 
property.  This  measure  had  been  strenuously  opposed  by  the  grandi, 
or  older  wealthy  families,  who,  having  had  hitherto  the  government  in 
their  hands,  had  never  paid  their  proper  share  of  the  public  burdens, 
which  fell  chiefly  on  the  inferior  citizens.  The  Albizzi,  who  were  at 
the  head  of  this  burgher  aristocracy,  became  jealous  of  the  popularity 
of  the  Medici.  Iu  1434  they  contrived  by  means  of  money  to  have 
the  Gonfaloniere,  and  the  majority  of  the  signori  or  executive,  elected 
from  among  their  friends.  Cosmo  de'  Medici  was  then  first  thrown 
into  prison,  and  subsequently  banished.  [Medicf,  vol.  iv.,  col.  175.] 
After  a  twelvemonth  a  re  action  took  place  in  favour  of  the  Medici : 
an  executive  was  chosen  from  among  their  friends.  Biualdo  degli 
Albizzi  now  proposed  to  his  friends  to  resort  to  arms  to  prevent  the 
new  executive  from  taking  their  seats  of  office,  and  to  oblige  the 
signoria  that  was  going  out  to  appoint  a  balia  which  would  appoint  an 
executive  favourable  to  them.  Palla  Strozzi,  too  honest  or  too  weak 
for  a  partisan,  opposed  the  proposal  of  Rinaldo  as  too  violent  and 
illegal,  and  advised  to  wait  and  watch  the  acts  of  the  new  executive. 
This  was  tho  ruin  of  the  Albizzi ;  for  the  new  governors  began  by 
imprisoning  the  late  Gonfaloniere,  and  he  summoned  the  Albizzi  to 
appear  at  the  town  palace.  Upon  this  Rinaldo  summoned  hi3  friends 
to  arms,  but  many  of  them  declined  to  obey  his  call ;  and  Palla  Strozzi, 
after  several  messages,  came  out  with  two  armed  followers ;  at  which 
Rinaldo  broke  out  iu  bitter  words  of  reproach,  and  Strozzi,  after  a 
brief  retort  turned  his  horse's  head,  and  went  home.  Rinaldo  remained 
in  uncertainty  :  he  parleyed  with  his  enemies,  whilst  the  signoria  had 
time  to  send  for  troops  from  the  country,  which  occupied  all  the 
strong  posts  in  the  city.  The  usual  parliament  was  then  assembled, 
and  a  balia  was  appointed,  which  condemned  the  Albizzi,  Strozzi,  and 
many  others  to  exile  in  1435.  Palla  Strozzi  went  to  Padua,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  studious  retirement.  "  On  arriving 
at  Padua  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  study,  and  found  in  it  a 
harbour  from  past  storms.  He  took  into  his  house  John  Argyropulos 
and  another  learned  Greek,  and  allowed  them  a  good  salary  to  read  to 
him  Greek  works.  Argyropulos  read  to  him  Aristotle  on  natural 
philosophy,  and  the  other  read  to  him  other  works.  Palla  Strozzi  was 
himself  well  acquainted  with  Greek,  and  he  translated  into  Latin  the 
works  of  John  Chrysostomus."  (Tito  Vespasiano  Strozzi,  in  Me'hus's 
'  Life  of  Ambrosius  Traversari.')  He  died  at  Padua  in  1462,  at  ninety 
years  of  age. 

Before  his  exile  Palla  Strozzi  had  exerted  himself  to  encourage 
learning  in  his  native  city  of  Florence.  Together  with  Coluccio  Salu- 
tati  and  Niccolo  Nicoli,  he  engaged  Manuel  Chrysoloras  to  come  from 
Greece  to  Italy  about  1396  ;  and  Strozzi  defrayed  in  great  part  his 
expenses,  and  caused  bim  to  be  retained  at  Florence  as  professor  of 
Greek.  Books  however  were  still  wanted  ;  and  Strozzi  sent  to  Greece 
for  them,  and  obtained  many  volumes  at  his  own  expense.  Among 
other  books  he  got  the  'Politics'  of  Aristotle,  the  'Cosmography'  of 
Ptolemy,  with  the  maps,  the  'Lives'  of  riutarch,  and  the  works  of 
Plato.  About  the  year  142S  Palla  Strozzi  was  chosen,  with  Giannotti 
Mannetti,  to  reform  the  university  of  Florence,  and  they  established 
new  chairs,  and  gave  a  fresh  vigour  to  that  institution.  It  was  by 
Palla  Strozzi's  advice  that  Filelfo  was  engaged  as  professor,  with  the 
stipend  of  300  crowns,  and  the  new  professor  soon  after  had  nearly 
400  pupils.  Strozzi  was  about  to  form  a  public  library  at  Santa 
Trinita,  in  the  centre  of  Florence  ;  he  had  purchased  many  books,  and 
had  engaged  amanuenses  to  transcribe  others  for  the  purpose,  when 
the  unfortunate  civil  factions  of  1434-35,  and  his  own  exile,  prevented 
the  execution  of  his  plau.  But  yet  Palla  Strozzi,  with  Salutati, 
Mannetti,  and  others,  must  be  considered  as  having  greatly  contributed 
to  the  revival  of  classical  studies  in  Italy,  before  the  brilliant  era  of 
the  Medici,  to  whom  the  whole  merit  has  been  commonly  attributed. 
Timoteo  Maflei  of  Verona,  Paolo  Cortese,  Ercole  Strozzi,  and  others, 
wrote  eulogies  of  Palla  Strozzi. 


STROZZI. 
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A  collateral  branch  of  the  Strozzi  lived  at  Ferrara  in  the  15th 
century.  Its  progenitor  was  Nanni  or  Giovanni  Strozzi,  a  Florentine, 
who  removed  to  Ferrara,  and  became  a  distinguished  captain  in  the 
service  of  the  Marquis  Nicholas  of  Estc,  was  ennobled,  and  acquired 
considerable  wealth.  Nanni  left  four  sons,  all  of  whom  applied  to 
literature  ;  but  the  most  distinguished  of  them  was  Tiro  Vespasiano 
Stkozzi,  who  studied  under  Guariuo  da  Verona,  and  became  a  distin- 
guished scholar  and  Latin  poet.  Some  of  his  '  Carmina '  were  pub- 
lished by  Aldus  Manutius.  and  they  contain  his  own  biography ;  others 
are  still  inedited.  Tito  Vespasiano  filled  several  judicial  and  adminis- 
trative offices  at  Ferrara.  1  Ic  was  appointed  by  the  duke  president 
of  the  Council  of  the  Elders,  and  was  sent  ambassador  to  Home  in 
1484.  Ab  an  administrator  however,  it  appears  from  some  contem- 
porary chroniclers  that  he  was  very  unpopular.  ('  Diario  Ferrarese,'  in 
Muratori,  'Her.  Ital.  Script.'  xxiv.)  lie  died  in  September  1505  ;  his 
tomb  is  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Vado  at  Ferrara. 

Ercole  Strozzi,  son  of  Tito  Vespasiano,  born  1471,  perhaps  sur- 
passed  his  father  as  a  poet.  He  wroto  both  Latin  and  Italian:  some 
of  his  Latin  verses  are  published  together  with  those  of  his  father. 
He  began  a  poem  in  praiso  of  Duke  Borso  of  Este,  which  he  left 
unfinished.  He  was  a  friend  of  Lembo,  Giovio,  and  other  illustrious 
contemporaries,  and  Ariosto  ('  Furioso,'  c.  42)  has  placed  him  among 
the  excellent  poets  of  his  age.  The  mode  of  his  death  was  tragical. 
He  had  just  married  Barbara  Torella,  of  a  noble  family  of  Ferrara, 
when,  on  the  Cth  of  June  1508,  he  was  murdered  one  evening  as  he 
was  returning  home,  and  his  body  was  found  on  the  road  with  twenty- 
two  stabs,  and  wrapped  up  in  his  mantle.  Giovio  says  that  a  personage 
of  high  rank,  whom  he  does  not  name,  was  through  jealousy  the  author 
of  the  murder.  The  Duke  Alfonso  of  Ferrara  was  suspected.  Some 
of  the  Latin  elegies  of  Ercole  Strozzi  resemble  those  of  Ovid  in  ease 
and  pathos,  and  in  one  of  them  he  seems  to  foretell  his  own  death. 
He  was  buried  iu  the  same  church  as  his  father.  His  widow,  who  was 
also  a  poet,  wrote  a  sonnet  on  his  death,  which  is  in  the  '  Raccolta  dei 
Poeti  Ferraresi.' 

Of  the  main  stock  of  the  Strozzi  family  which  remained  at  Florence, 
the  most  celebrated  was  Filiito  Sntozzi,  who  figured  at  the  period  of 
the  fall  of  the  republic.  Filippo  acted  an  ambiguous  part ;  he  was 
ambitious,  and  had  great  influence  through  his  connections  and  his 
great  wealth,  being  possessed  of  large  funds  in  various  banking-houses 
in  several  countries  of  Europe.  He  was  at  times  the  friend  and  at 
others  the  rival  of  the  Medici.  He  married  Clarice,  daughter  of  Piero 
de'  Medici  and  niece  of  Leo  X.,  a  haughty  ambitious  woman,  who  ill 
brooked  to  see  two  illegitimate  scions  of  the  family — Alessandro  and 
Cardinal  Ippolito — placed  by  Pope  Clement  VII.  to  rule  over  Florence. 
Filippo  and  his  wife  were  the  instigators  of  the  popular  movement  of 
May  1527,  in  which  the  republic  was  restored  and  the  two  young 
Medici  were  reduced  to  a  private  condition.  Filippo  Strozzi  was  a 
supporter  of  the  new  Gonfaloniere  Capponi  and  of  the  moderate  party, 
in  opposition  to  the  violent  men  who  wished  to  proscribe  all  the 
friends  of  the  Medici,  and  drive  matters  to  extremities.  In  1529,  by 
the  treaty  of  Barcelona,  between  Charles  V.  and  Pope  Clement,  it  was 
agreed  to  make  Alessandro,  the  spurious  and  even  dubious  son  of 
Lorenzo,  duke  of  Urbino,  son  of  Piero,  duke  of  the  Florentine  state, 
and  Charles  V.  agreed  to  give  him  in  marriage  his  natural  daughter 
Margaret.  An  army  of  mixed  Imperial  and  Papal  troops  was  sent 
against  Florence,  which  was  obliged  to  surrender,  after  an  obstinate 
resistance,  in  which  several  members  of  the  Strozzi  family  distinguished 
themselves,  in  August  1530,  and  Lorenzo  Strozzi,  brother  of  Filippo, 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  signed  the  capitulation  on  the  part 
of  the  Florentines.  Filippo,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  took  part  in  the 
various  conferences  held  there  by  the  friends  of  the  Medici  in  the 
presence  of  Pope  Clement,  concerning  the  sovereignty  to  be  given  to 
Alessandro.  Filippo  Strozzi  returned  to  Florence  and  appeared  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  the  new  duke,  to  whom  he  even  lent  money  to 
build  a  citadel  to  overawe  the  city.  But  Strozzi  and  his  family  were 
too  wealthy  and  too  ambitious  to  be  long  subservient  to  a  young 
upstart  whose  character  was  despicable.  The  sons  of  Filippo  were 
5ery  and  restive;  and  his  daughter  Luisa,  who  had  married  Luigi 
Capponi,  having  been  publicly  insulted  by  one  of  the  duke's  courtiers, 
the  latter  was  assailed  one  evening  and  roughly  handled  by  some 
unknown  men.  Her  brothers,  being  suspected,  were  arrested,  but 
afterwards  liberated  by  an  order  from  Pope  Clement.  The  unfortunate 
Luisa  died  soon  after  of  poison.  Filippo  and  his  sons  left  Florence  for 
Rome,  where  Paul  III.,  Clement's  successor,  felt  not  the  same  interest 
as  his  predecessor  for  the  Duke  of  Florence.  Cardinal  Ippolito  de' 
Medici,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Giuliano,  duke  of  Nemours,  being  piqued 
at  having  been  set  aside  for  his  cousin  Alessandro,  encouraged  the 
Florentine  malcontents,  who  assembled  at  Rome  under  his  auspices, 
and  among  whom  Filippo  Strozzi  and  his  sons  were  conspicuous. 
Cardinal  Ippolito  however  died  suddenly,  not  without  suspicion  of 
poison.  In  the  year  1535,  when  Charles  V.  landed  at  Naples  on  his 
return  from  the  Tunis  expedition,  Filippo  Strozzi  and  other  Florentine 
emigrants  appeared  before  him  and  complained  of  the  tyrannical  and 
dissolute  conduct  of  Duke  Alessandro,  who  repaired  to  Naples  with 
his  counsellor  Guicciardini,  in  order  to  answer  their  charges.  Filippo 
Strozzi  offered  large  sums  of  money  to  the  courtiers  of  Charles,  to 
obtain  the  removal  of  Duke  Alessandro.  At  last  the  emperor  decided 
that  the  duke  should  remain,  but  should  give  a  complete  amnesty  to 


the  political  emigrants,  who  however  resolutely  refused  the  boon,  and 
dispersed  themselves  among  various  towns  of  Italy.  Filippo  Strozzi 
repaired  to  Venice. 

In  1537  Duke  Alessandro  was  murdered  by  his  relative  Lorenzino 
do'  Medici,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Lorenzo,  the  brother  of  Cosmo 
the  elder ;  upon  which  the  partisans  of  the  Medici  contrived  to  have 
young  Cosmo,  another  descendant  of  tho  same  branch,  elected  prince 
of  Florence,  with  the  approbation  of  Charles  V.  The  Florentine 
emigrants  were  now  reduced  to  despair,  and  being  excited  by  the 
agents  of  France  and  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  they  resolved  to  try  once 
more  the  chance  of  arms.  Filippo  Strozzi  repaired  to  Bologna,  with 
his  son  Piero,  a  young  man  of  rash  courage,  who  had  served  in  the 
French  armies,  and  with  Baccio  Valori,  Anton  Francesco  degli  Albizzi, 
Prior  Salviati,  and  others ;  thence  they  made  an  irruption  into  the 
Florentine  territory  with  about  4000  French  and  Italian  mercenaries. 
The  attempt  was  badly  conducted,  and  a  party  of  the  invaders  who 
had  taken  possession  of  tho  castle  of  Montemurlo,  situated  between 
Prato  and  Pistoja,  allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised  by  the  soldiers 
of  Cosmo  joined  by  Spanish  troops  in  the  emperor's  service,  and  were 
totally  routed.  Piero  Strozzi  was  lucky  enough  to  escape,  but  Filippo 
and  the  other  leaders  were  taken  and  carried  to  Florence,  where  most 
of  them  were  immediately  beheaded.  Filippo  Strozzi  was  imprisoned 
in  the  very  fortress  which  his  money  had  helped  to  raise.  Ho  was 
there  kept  as  a  prisoner  of  the  emperor,  under  the  care  of  his  lieutenant 
Don  Juan  de  Luna.  Charles  V.,  although  he  hated  Filippo  Strozzi 
and  all  his  family  as  enemies  and  partisans  of  France,  still  hesitated 
concerning  his  doom,  as  Pope  Paul  and  other  great  personages  inter- 
ceded for  him ;  Duke  Cosmo  however  was  eager  for  his  death.  The 
emperor  told  the  pope  that  he  would  spare  him  if  he  could  show  that 
he  was  innocent  of  the  murder  of  Duke  Alessandro.  Filippo  Strozzi 
was  at  Venice  when  the  murder  was  committed  at  Florence,  and  it 
appears  certain  that  he  had  no  previous  understanding  with  Lorenzino: 
he  was  astonished  and  for  a  time  incredulous  when  the  latter  told  him 
what  he  had  done ;  but  when  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth,  he 
praised  Lorenzino  for  his  deed,  and  extolled  him  as  another  Brutus. 
However,  Filippo  Strozzi  was  examined,  and  put  to  the  torture  in 
presence  of  Cosmo's  chancellor  and  of  Don  Juan  de  Luna ;  but 
although  he  suffered  cruelly,  being  of  a  weak  and  sensitive  frame,  he 
denied  all  participation  in  the  murder,  and  Don  Juan  de  Luna  at  last 
ordered  the  torture  to  cease.  Duke  Cosmo  however  seized  upon 
Giuliano  Gondi,  an  intimate  friend  of  Filippo,  who,  being  under  the 
torture,  said  that  he  had  heard  from  Filippo  that  he  was  privy  to  the 
murder.  The  depositions  were  sent  to  the  emperor,  who  ordered  Don 
Juan  de  Luna  to  deliver  his  prisoner  into  the  hands  of  Cosmo. 
Filippo,  being  informed  of  this,  preferred  killing  himself  to  being  put 
to  death  by  the  executioner.  He  wrote  a  declaration  of  his  motives, 
inscribed  'Deo  Liberatori,'  in  which  he  said  that  after  having  been 
already  cruelly  tortured,  and  in  order  to  avoid  being  induced,  through 
the  violence  of  renewed  torments,  to  accuse  some  of  his  innocent 
relations  and  friends,  as  had  lately  been  the  case  with  the  unfortunate 
Giuliano  Gondi,  he  had  determined  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence,  and 
that  he  recommended  his  soul  to  God,  begging  of  his  mercy  to  give 
him  at  least  a  place  with  Cato  of  Utica  and  other  virtuous  men  who 
had  died  in  a  like  manner.  He  then  requested  his  sons  to  fulfil  his 
testament,  and  to  repay  Don  Juan  de  Luna,  the  Spanish  commander 
of  the  fortress,  for  the  many  accommodations  he  had  granted  him, 
and  to  bury  his  body  in  Santa  Maria  Novello  by  the  side  of  his  wife, 
if  it  should  be  permitted  ;  otherwise  it  might  lie  wherever  they  would 
put  it.  And  lastly,  addressing  the  emperor,  he  entreated  him  to 
inform  himself  better  concerning  the  condition  of  poor  Florence,  and 
to  provide  better  than  he  had  hitherto  done  for  its  weal,  unless  he 
intended  to  ruin  the  city  altogether.  He  signed  this  remarkable 
paper,  which  was  found  in  his  bosom  after  his  death,  "  Philippus 
Strozzi  jamjam  moriturus,"  and  added  as  an  epigraph  the  line  from 
Virgil — 

"  Exoriare  aliquis  nostris  ex  ossibus  ultor." 

He  then  seized  a  sword  which  had  been  left,  perhaps  by  a  friendly 
hand,  in  his  prison,  and  cut  his  throat.  His  end  excited  a  feeling  of 
compassion,  mixed  with  horror,  all  over  Italy.  Whatever  judgment 
we  may  form  of  the  character  of  Filippo  Strozzi,  in  which  ambition 
and  weakness  were  predominant  ingredients,  we  cannot  help  com- 
passionating him  in  his  death.  The  mode  of  his  trial  was  barbarous 
and  illegal :  if  he  had  been  tried  and  executed,  like  his  companions,  as 
a  rebel  or  disturber  of  the  public  peace  caught  with  arms  in  his  hands, 
the  sentence  would  have  been  plausible ;  but  he  was  kept  in  prison 
for  a  twelvemonth,  and  then  tried  for  a  deed  of  which  he  was  innocent. 
Strozzi  was  generous  and  accomplished,  was  well  acquainted  with 
classical  literature,  and  he  translated  Polybius's  treatise  '  On  the  mode 
of  forming  Encampments,'  and  also  some  apophthegms  of  Plutarch. 
Many  have  mistaken  him  for  a  real  patriot,  which  he  was  not ;  and 
Charles  V.  had  well  judged  him,  as  well  as  the  other  leaders  of  the 
Florentine  emigrants,  when  he  said  to  Antonio  Doria,  who  was  plead- 
ing their  cause  at  Naples  in  the  time  of  Duke  Alessandro,  "  You  little 
understand  these  men,  Antonio  ;  they  do  not  wish  the  liberty  of  their 
country,  but  their  own  greatness  ;  for  if  we  were  to  remove  the  duke 
they  would  become  themselves  lords  of  Florence,  in  spite  of  the  othec 
citizens,  who  really  love  the  liberty  of  their  city,  but  who  could  not 
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resist  the  influence  and  woalth  and  power  of  these  ambitious  leaders." 
(Varolii;  Sogni;  Adriani;  the  'Life  of  Filippo,'  by  his  brother  Lorenzo 
Strozzi;  and  Botta,  '  Storia  d'ltalia.')  A  curious  manuscript  was  dis- 
covered not  many  years  since  in  the  possession  of  tho  Cavalier  Q.  F. 
Uguccioni  of  Florence,  which  is  an  iuodited  history  of  Oian  Oirolamo 
do  Rossi,  a  friend  of  Filippo  Strozzi,  which  contains  several  particulars 
concerning  his  untimely  end.  ('  Antologia  di  Firenzo,'  No.  127,  July 
1831.)  The  author  says  that  Cardinal  Cibo  and  Cosmo's  mother  wore 
the  great  instigators  of  Filippo's  death,  because  they  thought  that  his 
great  wealth  was  dangerous  in  his  hands,  but  would  bo  less  so  when 
divided  among  his  children.  Filippo  had  still  at  his  death  50,000 
scudi,  or  crowDB,  of  income,  chiefly  in  the  banks  of  France,  which  his 
enemies  could  not  touch,  after  the  emperor  had  confiscated  the  funds 
which  ho  had  in  Spain,  Germany,  and  Italy.    Ho  died  Sept.  18, 1538. 

Piero  Strozzi,  son  of  Filippo,  after  escaping  from  Tuscany,  returned 
to  France,  where  he  was  patronised  by  Henri  II.  and  his  consort 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  and  rose  to  high  rank  in  the  French  army.  In 
1553  he  was  sent,  with  the  title  of  '  Lieutenant  of  the  King  in  Italy,' 
to  Siena,  which  republic  was  then  at  war  with  Cosmo,  duke  of  Florence, 
and  where  there  was  already  a  French  auxiliary  force,  joined  by  a 
number  of  Florentine  emigrants.  His  brother  Leone  Strozzi  went 
also  with  a  French  naval  force  to  the  coast  of  Piombino,  but  was 
killed  while  attacking  a  small  fortress  near  the  shore.  Piero  Strozzi 
mismanaged  the  defence  of  Siena;  his  great  object  being  to  attack 
Florence,  he  neglected  the  main  matter,  which  was  to  defend  Siena ; 
he  made  useless  incursions  Into  the  Florentine  territory.  Being 
defeated,  after  a  desperate  fight  near  Marciano,  by  the  Marquis  of 
Marignano,  he  retired  to  Montalcino ;  and  the  city  of  Siena,  after  sus- 
taining the  horrors  of  famine,  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  Duke 
Cosmo,  in  April  1555.  Piero  Strozzi,  who  in  the  meantime  had  been 
made  marshal  of  France  by  Henry  II.,  retired  to  Rome.  Soon  after, 
Pope  Paul  IV.  having  quarrelled  with  King  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the 
latter  sent  the  Duke  of  Alba  from  Naples  to  attack  Rome  in  1556,  and 
Piero  Strozzi  was  entrusted  by  the  pope  with  the  defence  of  the  city. 
Strozzi  stood  out  bravely  against  the  Spaniards,  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise  with  a  French  army  obliged  the  Duke  of  Alba  to  with- 
draw to  Naples.  After  this  Strozzi  returned  to  France,  and  repaired 
to  the  French  camp  in  Picardy  to  fight  against  the  Spaniards  and 
English.  In  1558  he  and  the  Duke  of  Guise  took  Calais  from  the 
English,  but  on  June  20,  Piero  Strozzi  was  killed  by  a  musket-shot  at 
the  taking  of  Thionville.  His  son  Philippe  attained  high  rank  in  the 
French  service,  and  was  killed  in  1587,  in  the  Azores  Islands,  whither 
he  had  been  sent  with  an  expedition  by  Henri  III.,  or  rather  by  Queen 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  to  favour  the  claims  of  Don  Antonio,  claimant 
of  the  crown  of  Portugal  against  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

Giambattista  STROZzr,  son  of  Lorenzo  and  nephew  to  Piero,  was 
born  at  Florence  in  1551,  and  was  celebrated  during  a  long  life  for 
his  learning,  his  upright  character,  and  his  encouragement  of  useful 
knowledge.  Ilia  house  was  a  kind  of  school,  to  which  young  men 
fond  of  study  resorted,  and  he  gave  them  lessons  gratuitously,  and 
held  disputations  with  them  on  various  subjects  of  science.  Those 
who  were  assiduous  but  poor  he  supplied  with  books,  board,  and 
other  necessaries,  and  by  so  doing  he  greatly  reduced  his  property. 
He  was  very  intimate  with  the  Grand-Duke  Ferdinand  I.  and  his  son 
Cosmo  II.  When  Urban  VIII.  was  elected  pope  in  1623,  he  invited 
Giambattista  Strozzi  to  Rome,  gave  him  apartments  in  the  Vatican, 
and  delighted  in  his  conversation ;  and  when  Strozzi  departed  to 
return  to  Florence,  the  pope  sent  him  a  letter,  in  which,  among  other 
expressions  of  esteem,  he  said  that  he  wished  that  every  town  of 
Italy  possessed  a  man  like  him.  After  his  return  to  Florence  he 
became  blind,  but  continued  to  receive  iu  his  house  and  converse  with 
studious  men  who  resorted  to  him  from  all  parts.  He  died  in  1631, 
at  eighty-three  years  of  age.  He  was  an  elegant  writer  both  in  prose 
and  in  verse;  some  of  his  poems  and  dissertations  have  been  published, 
but  most  of  his  works  remain  in  manuscript.  He  began  a  poem 
entitled  '  L'America,'  concerning  the  discoveries  of  his  countryman 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  but  left  it  unfinished.  Professor  Rosini  has 
inserted  many  interesting  particulars  of  the  life  of  Giambattista 
Strozzi  in  his  historical  novel  '  La  Monaca  di  Monza.' 

There  are  several  other  individuals  of  the  name  of  Strozzi  belonging 
to  various  branches  of  the  family,  who  became  known  in  different 
parts  of  Italy  for  their  learning.  Francesco  di  Soldo  Strozzi,  a  Flo- 
rentine, but  residing  at  Venice,  translated  into  Italian  Xenophon's 
'History  of  Greece,'  Venice,  1550,  and  also  Thucydides,  which  last  he 
dedicated  to  Duke  Cosmo,  Venice,  1515,  reprinted  in  1563,  but  of 
which  a  much  better  edition  was  published  at  Verona  in  1735.  Oberto 
Strozzi  of  Mantua,  a  descendant  of  Tommaso  above  mentioned,  was  a 
patron  of  literature.  He  lived  in  the  16th  century,  and  was  a  friend 
of  Berni,  Mauro  della  Casa,  and  other  learned  men.  He  founded  a 
poetical  academy  at  Rome,  called  'Dei  Vignajuoli,'  about  1534,  which 
assembled  in  bis  own  house,  and  whose  meetings  are  recorded  iu  high 
terms  by  Marco  Sabino  in  his  dedication  to  Strozzi  of  the  poetical 
'  Iustituzioui '  of  Mario  Equicola  in  1541. 

Giulio  Strozzi,  born  at  Venice  about  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
century,  wrote  poems — among  others  an  epic  entitled  '  Veuezia  Edifi- 
cata.'  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  when  he  and  Cardinal  Deti 
founded  an  academy  called  Degli  Ordinati,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
the  Umoriati.   Strozzi  was  made  papal  prothonotary,  and  died  at 
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Rome  in  1660.  Chirico  Strozzi,  a  Florentine,  lived  in  the  1 6th  cen- 
tury; he  was  professor  of  philosophy  and  of  (J rock  at  llolotrna  and 
afterwards  at  Pisa,  whero  ho  died  in  1565.  He  composed  a  supple- 
ment to  the  'Politics'  of  Aristotle,  to  supply  the  loss  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  books.  Pietro  Strozzi,  also  a  Florentine,  lived  in  the  1 7th 
century,  and  wroto  a  theological  and  controversial  work,  '  De  Dog- 
matibus  Chaldieorum,'  with  the  view  of  converting  the  NestoriauH 
of  Mesopotamia  to  tho  Church  of  Rome.  (Tiraboschi;  Piguotti; 
Fontauini.) 

The  palace  Strozzi  at  Florence,  built  by  the  architects  Da  Majano 
and  l'ollajolo,  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of 
the  massive  and  stern  style  of  Tuscan  architecture  of  the  middle  ages. 
After  the  lapse  of  nearly  four  centuries  it  appears  as  perfect  as  if  it 
were  a  recent  structure.  The  colossal  entablature  which  crowns  the 
building  is  much  admired. 

SUUUENSEE  and  BRANDT,  have  acquired  celebrity  from  their 
extraordinary  rise  to  rank  and  power,  aud  still  more  so  from  their 
common  fate.  Their  names  are  inseparably  blended  in  history,  and 
the  life  of  the  one  can  hardly  be  told  apart  from  that  of  the  other. 

John  Frederick  Count  Struensee  was  born  at  Halle  in  Saxony, 
on  the  5th  of  August  1737.  His  father,  a  divine  of  some  eminence, 
respected  alike  for  his  good  qualities  and  for  the  orthodoxy  of  his 
principles,  was  professor  of  theology  at  the  university  of  Halle,  and 
his  mother  was  the  only  daughter  of  John  Samuel  Karl,  physician  in 
ordinary  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  Both  his  parents  took  great  pains 
in  educating  young  Struensee,  who,  after  the  ordinary  course  of 
studies  at  the  school  attached  to  the  orphan-house  of  Dr.  Franke, 
entered  tho  university  in  1754,  and  applied  himself  to  physic.  The 
extraordinary  talents  which  he  possessed,  and  the  facility  with  which 
he  acquired  everything  bearing  upon  the  science  he  had  chosen,  were 
strongly  counterbalanced  by  licentious  habits  and  a  loose  way  of 
thinking  on  matters  of  religion.  Being  however  under  the  control  of 
his  father,  he  obtained,  with  some  distinction,  his  degree  of  doctor 
in  medicine  in  1757.  In  the  same  year  his  father  was  made  pastor 
primarius  at  the  principal  church  of  Altona,  where  young  Struensee 
himself  obtained  the  appointment  of  public  physician.  Singular 
success  attended  him  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  shortly 
after  his  arrival  a  few  literary  productions  procured  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  author.  He  remained  in  this  situation  after  his  father's 
removal  to  Rcndsburg  in  1760,  where  he  had  been  appointed  super- 
intendant-general  of  Sleswig  and  Holstein.  It  is  to  Struensees  stay 
in  Altona  that  we  must  ascribe  his  knowledge  of  politics,  little  as  it 
was,  which  he  so  ably  employed  afterwards  in  the  days  of  his  greatest 
prosperity.  Here  also  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  pernicious 
system  of  licentiousness  which  was  at  once  the  stimulus  of  his 
ambition  and  the  cause  of  his  ruin. 

It  does  not  appear  when  he  left  Altona;  but  in  1768  we  find  him 
appointed  to  attend  the  King  of  Denmark,  Christian  VII.,  in  his  tour 
through  Germany,  France,  and  England.  Struensee  soon  insinuated 
himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  king,  with  whose  profligacy  the 
loose  principles  and  easy  manners  of  his  new  physician  were  in  perfect 
accordance;  and  such  was  the  ascendancy  he  gained  over  his  royal 
master,  that,  shortly  after  his  introduction  to  him,  he  ventured  to 
promise  Brandt,  whose  acquaintance  he  made  at  Paris,  to  use  his 
iufluence  in  order  to  procure  his  recal  from  banishment.  About  the 
same  time  ho  met  Count  Rautzau,  who  afterwards  played  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  the  revolution  which  involved  his  ruin.  At  Paris 
a  frequent  intercourse  with  D'Alembert  and  Voltaire  confirmed  him 
in  his  infidelity,  while  the  profligacy  of  the  higher  ranks  gave  exemp- 
tion from  the  fear  of  scandal.  We  must  not  omit  that  it  was  during 
this  journey  of  Christian  VII.  that  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  was  conferred 
on  the  king  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  that  of  M.D.  on 
Struensee.  Soon  after  their  return  to  Copenhagen  the  king  himself 
presented  Struensee  to  the  Queen  Caroline  Matilda,  the  posthumous 
daughter  of  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  sister  of  George  III.,  and 
promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  privy  councillor.  It  appears  however 
that  the  queen  did  not  receive  this  new  favourite  of  her  husband 
with  any  marks  of  attention.  It  was  only  through  the  address  with 
which  Struensee  reconciled  her  with  the  king,  from  whom  she  had 
been  alienated  in  consequence  of  his  excesses,  that  he  became  as 
acceptable  to  her  as  to  her  husband.  He  received  every  day  from 
both  of  them  new  marks  of  consideration  and  esteem,  and  iu  1775, 
having  inoculated  the  crown  prince  (Frederic  VI.,  born  in  176S),  he 
was  entrusted  with  his  physical  education.  In  his  capacity  of  lecturer 
to  the  king,  Struensee  found  ample  opportunities  of  realising  his 
ambitious  plans.  In  order  to  supplant  Count  Bernstorff,  or  rather,  to 
deprive  him  of  his  seat  in  the  council  of  state,  he  recommended 
Count  Rantzau-Aschbach.  Soon  afterwards  he  obtained  the  recal  of 
his  friend  Enewold  von  Brandt,  who  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
'  maitre  des  plaisirs '  and  director  of  the  plays,  instead  of  the  old 
favourite  Count  von  Hoik.  Brandt's  polished  manners,  his  easy 
address,  and  his  lively  conversation,  were  qualities  well  calculated  to 
promote  his  favour  with  the  court,  where  it  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  Struensee  that  none  but  his  friends  should  have  any 
influence.  It  was  chiefly  through  Brandt  that  he  finally  succeeded  in 
dismissing  Count  Bernstorff  from  the  service ;  many  other  men  of 
quality  were  obliged  to  leave  their  situations,  and  the  queen-dowager 
Juliana  Maria  soon  found  herself  without  power,  neglected  by  her 
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friends,  and  slighted  by  her  enemies.  The  triumph  of  Queen  Caroline 
was  complete ;  the  king  behaved  to  her  with  deference,  and  Struensce 
was  now  constituted  first  minister  with  almost  unlimited  power.  Thus 
matters  stood  at  the  end  of  1776,  when  of  the  two  parties  striving  for 
the  power  which  the  king  had  almost  resigned,  that  of  tho  young 
queen  under  the  guidance  of  Struensce  obtained  a  decisive  victory, 
lu  order  to  be  in  perfect  security,  Struensce  assigned  to  Brandt  the 
special  office  of  amusing  the  king  and  preventing  him  from  having 
any  conference  with  his  ministers. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  king,  urged  by  Struensee,  dissolved 
the  council  <>f  state,  and  instituted  in  its  place  a  commission  of  con- 
ference ('  Commission  conferenz ')  which  consisted  of  the  presidents 
of  the  several  branches  of  public  administration.  This  measure 
brought  all  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  prime  minister,  by  whom 
the  members  of  this  new  council  had  been  appointed.  It  changed  at 
the  same  time  the  whole  Danish  constitution  by  depriving  the  nobility 
of  their  hereditary  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  government,  created 
a  universal  feeling  of  disapprobation,  and  brought  much  popular 
odium  on  Struensee.  So  limited  were  the  powers  of  this  new  chamber 
that  it  could  assomble  only  at  certain  times,  and  might  be  dismissed 
by  the  minister;  in  fact,  its  members  had  neither  rank,  power,  nor 
influence.  The  imprudence  with  which  this  measuro  was  carried 
into  effect  could  not  but  prejudice  the  queen's  cause.  Among  the 
many  enemies  which  it  created,  few  were  so  exasperated  as  Count 
Raut/.au,  who,  with  his  seat  in  the  council  of  state,  lost  all  his  power 
and  authority.  In  order  to  revenge  himself  he  joined  the  queen 
elowager  at  Friedensburg.  This  sudden  change  in  the  administration 
had  however  the  desired  effect.  Struensce's  authority  became  para- 
mount, and  no  one  ventured  to  oppose  him.  Tho  ministers  were 
removed  one  after  the  other.  All  affairs  were  carried  on  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Struensee,  and  all  papers  passed  through  his 
hands  before  their  ratification  by  the  king.  He  soon  found  however 
that  notwithstanding  his  qualifications  for  managing  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  kingeiom,  he  had  no  present  means  of  restoring  the 
exchequer  anel  regulating  the  home  department,  both  of  which  had 
long  been  declining  under  the  administration  of  persons  utterly 
devoid  of  prudence  and  unacquainted  with  the  resources  of  the 
country.  His  brother  C.  A.  Struensee,  member  of  the  college  of 
finance,  assisted  him  in  his  intended  improvements ;  but  the  taxes 
which  he  imposed  produced  great  destitution  among  the  lower 
classes,  a  circumstance  which,  joined  to  the  despotism  exercised  over 
them  by  a  foreigner,  increased  the  number  of  malcontents  and  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  people.  All  this  time  the  king  was  surrounded 
by  libertines,  by  whom  the  court  was  plunged  into  a  profligacy  which 
offended  the  nation.  Meanwhile  the  attachment  of  the  queen  to 
Struensee  exceeded,  in  appearance  at  least,  the  bounds  of  moderation. 
In  July  1771  she  was  delivered  of  a  princess,  and  her  fears  of  the 
infamous  reports  which  were  likely  to  spread  from  the  court  of  the 
queen  dowager  at  Friedensburg  tended  only  to  place  her  after  this 
event  still  more  in  Struensee's  power.  This  power  he  shamefully 
abused.  He  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  count,  together  with  his 
friend  Brandt,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  much  of  the 
enormous  wealth  of  which  he  died  possessed  was  wrung  from  the 
queen's  weakness.  But  though  the  queen's  fears  made  her  silent,  it 
was  not  so  with  the  press.  Its  comments  on  Struensee's  proceedings 
could  not  be  silenced,  except  by  revoking  the  freedom  which  he  had 
granted  only  two  years  before  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  popularity. 
This  proceeding,  as  well  as  the  many  slights  he  offered  to  his  former 
friends,  raised  the  indignation  of  the  people  to  the  highest  pitch,  and 
even  those  who  were  most  attached  to  him  treated  him  with  reserve 
and  coldness.  At  this  crisis  too  hia  mental  powers  began  to  fail ;  the 
daring  which  had  founded  his  administration,  and  the  quickness  in 
planning  and  boldness  in  executing  which  sustained  it,  gave  place  to 
a  weak  and  vacillating  fear  of  his  daily  increasing  difficulties.  An 
unimportant  mutiny  of  300  sailors  who  had  not  received  their  pay  had 
already  shaken  Struensee's  firmness,  and  was  followed  by  a  revolt  of 
the  life-guards,  whom  he  had  dismissed  without  any  cause. 

On  this  occasion  Struensee  acted  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  a  man 
in  power ;  he  acceded  to  all  the  demands  of  the  revolted  soldiers,  and 
sought  to  conciliate  them  by  various  means.  This  disclosure  of  his 
weakness  of  character,  to  which  succeeded  measures  evidently  calcu- 
lated to  secure  his  personal  safety,  led  the  English  ambassador  to  warn 
the  queen  of  the  approaching  downfal  of  the  favourite.  The  regard  he 
felt  for  her  made  him  even  go  farther,  and  request  that  she  would 
remove  Struensee  from  the  court,  in  order  to  prevent  the  catastrophe 
which  he  foresaw.  But  all  his  entreaties  were  in  vain.  The  queen 
trusted  too  much  to  Struensee's  prudence,  who  now  made  some 
changes  in  the  department  of  police,  with  the  view  of  securing  himself 
against  any  danger.  But  the  purport  of  those  measures  was  too 
manifest.  The  people  naturally  enough  concluded  that  Struensee 
was  conscious  of  having  slighted  the  nation,  and  they  began  to  see 
that  the  prime  minister  was  only  a  fortunate  adventurer,  whose 
career  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  partisans  of  Juliana  Maria  and 
her  son  Prince  Frederic  regarded  this  as  an  opportunity  for  a  coup 
d'dtat  too  favourable  to  be  neglected.  They  planned  a  conspiracy 
with  so  much  secresy  that  nothing  whatever  transpired  which  could 
have  put  Struensee  on  his  guard.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  17th 
January  1772,  Queen  Matilda,  StrueDsee  and  his  brother,  Brandt,  and 
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all  their  friends  and  adherents,  were  arrested.  The  evening  before  a 
ball  had  been  given  in  the  royal  palace.  Struensee,  conscious  of  his 
own  unpopularity,  had,  according  to  hi3  custom,  surrounded  the 
palace  with  guards  on  whose  fidelity  he  thought  he  could  rely. 
General  Eichstiidt,  who  had  been  gained  over  by  the  opposite  party, 
changed  the  soldiers,  substituting  his  own  dragoons  in  their  place. 
That  evening  the  young  queen  danced  much,  and  closed  tho  ball  with 
the  treacherous  Princo  Frederic,  about  one  o'clock.  At  three  in  the 
morning,  Colonel  Roller,  an  old  enemy  of  Struensee,  sent  his  officers 
into  the  palace,  telling  them  that  he  had  orders  from  the  king  to 
arrest  the  queen.  At  the  same  time  the  conspirators — the  Queen 
Dowager,  Prince  Frederic,  Rantzau,  Roller,  Giildberg,  and  Eichstiidt 
— went  into  the  wretched  king's  bedchamber,  and  forced  him  to  sign 
the  order  for  the  seizure  of  Struensee  and  his  partisans.  The  unfor- 
tunate queen  was  carried  to  Kronenburg,  where  she  was  confined 
until  the  end  of  May  1772,  when  she  was  set  at  liberty  through  the 
resolute  influence  of  the  English  government,  and  was  removed  to 
Zelle,  where,  after  three  years  of  exile,  and  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
four,  she  dietl  of  a  broken  heart.  With  her  laBt  breath  she  solemnly 
asserted  her  innocence,  and  however  imprudently  she  may  have  acted, 
there  is  little,  if  any  doubt,  that  she  was  free  from  the  crime  imputed 
to  her  by  her  enemies,  the  queen  dowager  and  her  partisans,  who 
appear  to  have  been  devoid  of  the  least  particle  of  truth,  mercy,  or 
generosity. 

A  special  commission  was  formed,  in  order  to  try  Struensee.  The 
charge,  consisting  of  nine  heads,  was  given  to  the  fiscal-general  on  the 
22ud  April  1772.  He  was,  of  course— the  entire  power  being  now  in 
the  hands  of  his  bitterest  enemies,  and  the  king  being  in  fact  a  prisoner 
in  their  hands — found  guilty.  By  the  sentence,  which  was  pronounced 
on  the  25th  of  April  1772,  Struensee  was  to  be  deprived  of  all  his 
dignities  and  beheaded.  His  right  hand  was  to  be  cut  off,  his  body 
quartered  and  broken  on  the  wheel,  and  his  head  and  hand  were  to 
be  stuck  up  on  a  pole.  This  sentence  the  king  was  forced  to  go 
through  the  mockery  of  confirming ;  and  on  the  28th  of  April 
Struensee  was  decapitated,  after  witnessing  the  death  of  his  friend 
Brandt.  During  Struensee's  imprisonment,  Dr.  Miinter  succeeded  in 
converting  him  from  scepticism  to  Christianity :  the  narrative  of  his 
conversion  wa3  published,  first  at  Copenhagen,  in  1788,  and  trans- 
lated into  English  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wendeborn,  and  republished  in 
1826  by  Thomas  Rennell.  Struensee  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great 
abilities,  capable  of  great  application  to  business,  rapid  and  decisive 
in  his  resolutions,  as  well  as*  enlarged  and  patriotic  in  his  views ;  but 
he  neither  possessed  the  profound  policy,  the  active  vigilance,  nor 
the  superior  judgment  requisite  for  maintaining  him  in  bis  sudden 
elevation.  Towards  the  close  of  his  ministry  he  acted  without  fore- 
sight or  address,  as  if,  with  the  difficulties  which  augmented  around 
him,  he  lost  his  presence  of  mind  and  strength  of  understanding. 
Voluptuousness  was  the  source  of  his  misfortunes  ;  ambition  only  con- 
tributed to  hasten  and  complete  them.  His  ignorance  of  the  language 
of  the  country  which  he  for  some  time  ruled  made  him  commit  many 
mistakes  which  otherwise  he  would  have  avoided.  Nevertheless  the 
charges  brought  against  him  are  heavy,  especially  that  of  peculation ; 
he  had  on  various  occasions  used  the  public  money  for  the  purposes 
of  himself  and  his  friends,  and  on  one  occasion  he  took  60,000  dollars 
to  remunerate  himself  for  his  services,  and  gave  an  equal  sum  to 
Brandt.  His  friend  Brandt  was  formerly  chamberlain  to  Christian  VII.; 
but  having  calumniated  Count  Hoik,  the  then  favourite  of  the  king, 
he  was  banished  from  court.  Struensee,  as  above  stated,  recalled  him 
in  1770,  and  from  that  period  his  life  was  but  a  copy  of  that  of  the 
prime-minister. 

(Jens  Kragh  Host,  Der  geheime  Calinetsminister  Graf  Struensce  und 
dessert  Ministerium,  which  is  the  best  book  on  the  subject;  An  Authen- 
tic Elucidation  of  the  History  of  Counts  Struensee  and  Brandt,  1788,  a 
book  containing  many  unfounded  and  incorrect  assertions;  Falken 
Skiold,  Memoires,  Paris,  1826 ;  A  Narrative  of  the  Conversion  and 
Death  of  Count  Struensee,  by  Dr.  Miinter,  London,  1826,  containing 
also  Struensee's  famous  confession  ;  and  Mahon,  England,  vol.  v.) 

STRUENSEE,  CARL  AUGUST  VON,  brother  of  the  foregoing, 
was  born  at  Halle  on  the  18th  of  August  1735,  and  entered  the  school 
of  the  orphan-house  and  the  university  of  that  town.  The  wish  of  his 
father  was  that  he  should  study  theology ;  but  although  he  was 
matriculated  in  the  theological  faculty,  young  Struensee  chiefly  applied 
his  mind  to  mathematics  and  philosophy.  In  1756  he  was  appointed 
a  lecturer  at  the  university  of  Halle ;  his  lectures  on  mathematics 
and  Hebrew  were  well  attended,  and  procured  for  him  some  reputation. 
As  early  as  1757  he  obtained  a  professorship  at  the  military  academy 
of  Liegnitz.  The  scantiness  of  pupils  which  the  war  had  occasioned, 
gave  him  leisure  to  study  the  application  of  mathematics  to  the  science 
of  war,  and  in  1760  he  published  his  '  Rudiments  of  Artillery '  (3rd 
edition,  Leipzig,  1788).  This  work  procured  him  the  favour  of 
Frederic  II.,  who  sent  him  a  great  number  of  young  officers  whom  he 
was  to  form  for  the  service.  In  1771  appeared  his  '  Rudiments  of 
Military  Architecture,'  the  third  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1774; 
they  were  republished  at  Leipzig  in  1786.  This  was  the  first  good 
book  on  the  subject  published  in  Germany.  Meanwhile  his  brother, 
who  had  lately  made  his  appearance  at  the  court  of  Copenhagen, 
invited  him  to  that  city  in  1769.  Here  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
counsellor  of  justice,  and  such  was  his  application  in  the  performance 
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of  his  duties  and  the  judgment  with  which  he  avoided  all  party  strife, 
that  after  the  downfall  of  his  brother  he  was  set  at  liberty  after  a  short 
imprisonment,  and  permitted  to  return  to  his  country.  Frederic  II. 
received  him  with  kindness,  and  offered  to  him  the  yet  vacant  place  at 
the  academy  of  Liegnitz :  but  he  refused  the  offer,  and  retired  to  his 
country-seat  of  Alzenau,  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Haynau  in  Silesia, 
where  he  pursued  his  political  and  mathematical  studies.  I  lore  ho  trans- 
lated Pinto's  '  Essays  on  Political  Economy '  (1776),  to  which  ho  added, 
in  1777,  a  second  volume  containing  essays  of  his  own.  These  were 
augmented  and  republished  in  3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1800.  It  was  here  also 
that  he  wrote  '  A  Short  Description  of  the  Commerce  of  the  principal 
European  States,'  a  work  which  was  completed  by  Sinapius,  and  con- 
tains very  important  notices  on  the  trade  of  tho  Prusso-Polonic  states. 
Upon  this  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  counsellor  of  finances,  and 
appointed  at  Berlin  director  of  the  maritime  trade.  In  this  capacity 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  extraordinary  zeal  and  his  politic 
measures,  and  soon  effected  a  rise  in  the  trade,  which  had  much 
suffered  under  former  administrations.  For  these  services  he  was 
made  a  noble,  and  received  tho  name  of  Karlsbach  in  1789  ;  two  years 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  minister  of  state  and  president  of  the 
board  of  excise,  in  which  situation  ho  died  October  17,  1804. 

STRUTT,  JOSEPH,  an  artist  and  antiquary  of  considerable  merit, 
was  born  at  Springfield,  in  Essex,  Ootobor  27,  1749.  His  father  was 
the  owner  of  a  mill  at  Springfield.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  the  son 
was  apprenticed  to  the  unfortunate  William  Wynne  Ryland,  the 
engraver,  and  afterwards  became  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
where  he  tried  his  talent  at  painting  in  oil.  In  1771  ho  became  a 
student  in  the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum,  tho  manuscript 
stores  of  which  gave  a  new  bias  to  his  pursuits,  and  where  he  con- 
ceived, and  obtained  the  best  embellishments  for,  most  of  the  literary 
labours  which  he  afterwards  executed. 

In  1773  he  published  his  first  work,  'The  Regal  and  Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities  of  England,  containing  the  representations  of  the  English 
monarchs  from  Edward  the  Confessor  to  Henry  VIII.,'  a  thin  volume 
in  quarto  ;  a  new  edition  of  which  he  published,  with  a  Supplement, 
in  1793.  In  1774  he  published  the  first  volume  4to,  of  what  he  called 
'Horda-Angel-Cynnan,  or  a  complete  view  of  tho  Manners,  Customs, 
Arms,  Habits,  &c.  of  the  Inhabitants  of  England,  from  the  arrival  of 
the  Saxons;'  the  second  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1775,  and  the 
third  in  1776.  In  1777  and  1778  he  published  his  'Chronicle  of 
England,'  in  2  vols.  4to.  He  had  intended  to  briDg  this  work  down 
to  his  own  time  in  six  volumes,  but  not  meeting  with  the  encourage- 
ment he  looked  for,  he  stopped  at  the  Norman  Conquest.  His  next 
work  was  '  A  Biographical  Dictionary,  containing  an  Account  of  all 
the  Engravers  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time,  illustrated 
by  engravings,'  2  vols.  4to,  London  1785  and  1786;  a  work  creditable 
to  his  judgment  and  industry. 

In  1790  an  asthmatic  complaint  rendered  a  country  residence  neces- 
sary, when  he  retired  to  Bacon's  farm  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he 
employed  a  part  of  his  time  in  engraving  a  series  of  plates  in  illustra- 
tion of  '  The  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  Here  he  remained  for  four  or  five 
years.  In  1795  he  returned  to  London,  and  began  collecting  materials 
for  his  '  Complete  View  of  the  Dress  and  Habits  of  the  People  of 
England  from  the  establishment  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain,'  the  first 
volume  of  which  he  published  in  1796,  and  the  second  in  1799.  In 
1801  he  published  the  last  work  he  lived  to  complete,  on  '  The  Sports 
and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England,'  4to ;  reprinted  in  1810,  4to, 
and  again  in  Svo,  edited  by  William  Hone,  in  1830. 

Mr.  Strutt  died,  in  narrow  circumstances,  in  Charles  Street,  Hatton 
Garden,  October  16th,  1802.  He  left  some  manuscripts  in  the 
possession  of  his  son,  from  which  '  Antient  Times,'  a  drama  in  4 
vols.,  12mo;  and  'The  Test  of  Guilt,  or  Traits  of  Antient  Super- 
stition, a  dramatic  tale,  with  the  Bumpkin's  Disaster,'  &c,  4to,  have 
since  been  published,  as  well  as  '  Queen  Hoo  Hall,'  a  romance,  illustra- 
tive of  ancient  manners,  left  unfinished  by  Strutt,  and  for  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  at  the  request  of  the  publisher,  Mr.  Murray,  wrote  a 
conclusion  in  1808;  to  this  Sir  Walter  in  his  general  preface  to  the 
Waverley  Novels  makes  a  special  reference,  not  only  as  "  a  step  in  his 
advance  towards  romantic  composition,"  but  as  leading  him  to  recur 
to  the  Highland  story  he  had  already  commenced,  and  in  fact  to  recast 
and  complete  Waverley. 

Nichols,  in  his  '  Literary  Anecdotes,'  whose  account  we'  have  prin- 
cipally followed,  enumerates  (vol.  v.,  pp.  685,  686,)  a  considerable 
number  of  single  plates  which  Mr.  Strutt  engraved  and  published,  as 
well  as  a  few  paintings  in  oil  and  drawings. 

STRUVE,  GEORG  ADAM,  was  born  at  Magdeburg,  on  the  26th  of 
September  1619.  His  father,  the  proprietor  of  Wandesleben,  was 
judge  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg.  The  family 
of  Struve  came  originally  from  Brunswick,  in  which  the  grandfather  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  possessed  an  equestrian  fief.  Some  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  mother  of  G.  A.  Struve  had  occupied  high  judicial  offices, 
and  others  had  pursued,  with  success,  the  career  of  xvniversity  honours. 

Struve's  father  was  too  much  occupied  by  his  judicial  duties  to 
superintend  the  minute  details  of  his  son's  education  ;  but  his  mother 
laboured  anxiously  to  instil  devotional  feelings  into  his  infant  mind. 
He  received  instruction  in  the  first  elements  of  Latin,  and  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  at  the  Lyceum  of  Magdeburg,  until  he  attained 
his  eleventh  year.    In  1630  he  was  sent  to  the  Gymnasium  of  Schleu- 
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singon,  where  he  remained  till  1636.  His  principal  tutor  was  Royher, 
a  man  of  great  reputation  as  a  teacher,  who,  besides  grounding  him 
thoroughly  in  Greek  and  Latin,  imparted  to  him  some  notions  in 
philosophy  and  belles-lettres. 

Ilia  family  had  suffered  much  during  these  six  years  from  tho 
destruction  of  Magdeburg  by  Tilly's  army,  and  the  devastation  of  the 
district  in  which  their  property  lay.  They  led  an  unsettled  life  for 
several  years,  sometimes  in  one  town  sometimes  in  another,  till  the 
storm  of  war  having  drifted  into  other  provinces,  they  ventured  again 
to  take  up  their  abodo  at  Magdoburg.  Not  long  after  their  return, 
Georg  Adam  arrived  at  the  house  of  his  parents  a  few  days  sooner 
than  he  was  expected.  Six  years  had  so  completely  changed  bis 
appearance,  that  he  was  received  as  a  stranger  both  by  his  parents 
and  sisters,  who  did  not  recognise  him  until  he  declared  himself. 

In  Juno  1636,  Struve  entered  the  University  of  Jena.  The  taste 
which  he  had  acquired  for  literature  and  science,  under  his  school- 
master, prompted  him,  although  the  law  was  his  professional  study, 
to  devote  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  philosohical  classes.  Ho  attended 
the  lectures  of  Philip  llerst  upon  ethics;  of  Daniel  Stahl  upon  logic 
and  metaphysics  ;  of  Johann  Zeisold  upon  physics ;  and  of  Johann 
Michael  Dchlerr  upon  oratory  and  history.  Theso  were  branches  of 
knowledge  which  tho  jurists  of  his  day  were  only  in  a  few  rare 
instances  beginning  to  cultivate,  but  he  found,  in  after  life,  advantage 
from  this  preliminary  intellectual  discipline.  Even  at  this  early  age, 
if  we  may  credit  the  narrative  of  his  son,  he  had  become  aware  of  the 
important  lights  which  a  study  of  history  was  calculated  to  throw 
upon  the  doctrines  of  law,  and  the  advantage  a  lawyer  might  derive 
from  cultivating  a  logical  precision  in  the  statement  of  his  arguments 
and  an  elegant  diction.  So  strong  was  his  sense  of  the  latter  requisite, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  public  lectures  on  rhetoric,  he  attended  private 
classes  for  practical  exercise  in  oratory.  Seeing  also  how  much 
depended  in  law  upon  precision  of  language,  he  extended  his  inquiries 
into  the  field  of  philology. 

All  theso  pursuits  however  were  carried  on  in  subordination  to  his 
legal  studies.  He  attended  the  lectures  of  Peter  Dieterich,  Erasmus 
Ungebauer,  and  Ortholph  Fomman.  Tho  last-mentioned  was  a  re- 
lation of  Struve's  mother,  and  the  young  man  had  been  confided  to  his 
superintendence,  a  trust  which  he  conscientiously  discharged  by  a 
watchful  direction  of  his  private  studies.  Struve  had  no  relish  for  the 
wild  merriment  which  then,  even  more  J_than  in  modern  times,  wa8 
characteristic  of  the  German  student.  He  seems  to  have  been  of  a  quiet 
and  even  timid  disposition,  for  a  fright  that  he  got  from  some  soldiers, 
when  a  marauding  party  plundered  Jena,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the 
university,  impaired  his  health  sensibly  for  several  years.  His  irre- 
proachable conduct  prepossessed  the  professors  in  his  favour  ;  and  the 
distinguished  appearance  he  made  in  a  disputation  which  he  main- 
tained, in  the  philosophical  faculty,  on  his  thesis  '  De  Victoria  et 
Clade,'  in  1638,  raised  great  expectations  of  his  future  eminence.  He 
quitted  Jena  on  the  11th  of  September  1639,  and  his  public  certificate 
from  the  heads  of  the  University  was  more  than  usually  flattering. 

He  remained  upwards  of  a  year  in  his  father's  house  for  the  purpose 
of  re-establishing  his  health,  which  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  shock  above  alluded  to.  In  the  year  1641  he  entered 
himself  at  the  University  of  Helmstiidt,  where  he  remained  till  April 
1645.  Hermann  Conring  was  then  in  the  vigour  of  life  :  Struve 
attended  during  the  summer  of  1641  his  lectures  on  the  history  of 
ancient  Germany,  to  which  the  '  Germania '  of  Tacitus  served  as  a 
text-book.  In  the  winter  of  the  same  year  he  heard  Rudolph  Diep- 
hold's  lectures  upon  'genealogia  historica,'  as  a  supplement  or  con- 
tinuation of  Conring' s,  whose  lectures  upon  politics  he  attended  at  the 
same  time.  In  1642  he  was  a  member  of  a  class  to  which  Conring 
expounded  the  'Politics'  of  Aristotle.  Heinrich  Hahne,  at  that  time 
the  most  esteemed  civilian  in  Germany,  had  ceased  to  lecture,  but 
Struve  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  selected  as  his  amanuensis  on  some 
occasions,  and  heard  the  '  Pandects '  explained  by  his  colleague 
Wesenbeck.  His  relation  with  Conrad  Horn  was  more  intimate,  for 
his  father  had  placed  him  under  the  immediate  control  of  that  pro- 
fessor, who  exercised  him,  along  with  his  other  pupils,  unremittingly 
in  private  disputations. 

In  January  1642,  Struve  maintained  a  public  disputation  in  the 
juridical  faculty,  on  a  thesis  '  De  Damnis,  illis  praicique  qua;  ex  dolo, 
culpa,  aut  casu  proveniunt,  harumque  correctionibus  et  praestationibus.' 
And  in  July  1643,  he  maintained  one  in  the  philosophical  faculty,  on 
a  thesis  '  De  Ducibus  et  Comitibus  Imperii  GermanicL'  In  February 
1645,  he  again  supported  a  juridical  thesis  '  De  Vindicta  Privata';'  and 
having  been  admitted  to  the  preliminary  examinations,  received  his 
licence  as  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Two  months  thereafter,  before  he  had  completed  his  twenty-sixth 
year,  he  was  appointed  by  Augustus,  duke  and  archbishop  of  Magde- 
burg, assessor  to  the  magistrates  of  Halle,  an  office  which  he  retained 
not  quite  a  year  and  a  half.  In  the  month  of  February  1646  he 
received  as  a  matter  of  course  the  title  of  Doctor ;  and  in  the  Decem- 
ber following  he  was  called  to  fill  the  chair  of  law  in  the  University  of 
Jena,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Fibigius.  He  was  admitted  an 
assessor  to  the  magistracy  in  January  1647;  and  in  June  164S  an 
assessor  to  the  high  court  of  the  circle  of  Saxony.  He  continued  in 
the  discharge  of  his  judicial  and  academical  duties  till  1667.  His 
opinions  were  in  great  request  both  in  controversies  relating  to  public 
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and  those  relating  to  private  rights.  The  town  of  Brunswick  being 
at  that  time  involved  in  a  dispute  regarding  its  privileges  with  the 
duke,  requested  Struve  to  undertake  the  management  of  their  legal 
business ;  and  he,  having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  patoons  of  the 
university,  was  appointed,  on  the  26th  of  March  1G61,  counsel  in  ordi- 
nary to  the  good  town  of  Brunswick  for  three  years,  with  an  annual 
salary  of  300  dollars,  becoming  bound  to  advise  its  magistrates  in 
writing  whenever  called  upon,  and,  if  necessary,  to  visit  the  town  four 
times  in  the  year.  The  duke  and  town  having  settled  their  dispute 
by  a  compromise,  this  connection  was  dissolved  in  December  1603. 
At  first  Struve  lectured  upon  tho  'Institutes,'  a  duty  devolving  upon 
the  youngest  professor.  As  his  seniors  died  off,  he  was  called  in  suc- 
cession to  lecture  upon  the  '  Pandects,'  the  '  Code,'  and  ultimately  upon 
feudal  law.  Entertaining  from  his  own  experience  a  high  opinion  of 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  disputations,  he  encouraged  his  pupils 
to  engage  iu  them  frequently  among  themselves  under  his  guidance; 
and  iu  course  of  time  tho  idea  suggested  itself  to  him  of  making  the 
young  men  maintain  in  succession  disputations  on  all  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  the  branch  of  law  he  might  be  lecturing  upon  at  the  time. 
From  a  series  of  theses  impugued  and  defended  in  this  manner  arose 
his  'Syntagma  Juris  Feudalis,'  first  published  in  1653,  and  his  'Syn- 
tagma Juris  Chilis,'  first  published  in  1658. 

He  received  unexpectedly,  in  the  year  1667,  the  appointment  of 
privy  councillor  to  the  dukes  of  Weimar,  and  transferred  himself  with 
his  family  to  the  scat  of  government  iu  the  mouth  of  December.  His 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  office  gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that 
when  tho  line  of  S.ixe-Altenburg  became  extinct  in  1672,  and  doubts 
were  entertained  whether  the  line  of  Uotha  or  Weimar  had  the  nearest 
claim  to  tho  succession,  he  was  selected  as  the  ablest  person  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  his  master.  In  the  conduct  of  this  delicate 
business,  he  had  the  merit  or  good  fortune  to  give  entire  satisfaction, 
both  to  the  party  for  whose  interest  he  acted,  and  that  to  which  he 
was  opposed.  When  the  territories  of  the  house  of  Weimar  were 
divided  between  the  brothers,  he  remained  in  the  service  of  the  Duke 
of  Weimar.  Notwithstanding  the  load  of  public  business  which 
devolved  upon  him  during  this  period  of  his  life,  he  contrived  to  find 
some  time  for  tho  literature  of  his  profession.  He  published  in  1669 
answers  to  objections  which  had  been  urged  against  some  of  tho  doc- 
trines maintained  in  his  '  Syntagma  Juris  Civilis,'  a  work  which  had 
however  been  completed  before  he  left  Jena.  He  compiled  his  remarks 
on  the  'Immo'  of  Gothofredus,  which  his  son  Burkhard  Gotthelf 
published  at  Frankfurt  after  his  death.  In  1668  he  published  'Jus 
Sacrum  Justinianeum.' 

The  Ordinarius  of  the  Judicial  College  of  Jena  died  in  1674  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  active  competition  of  the  most  distinguished 
German  jurists  for  so  honourable  and  lucrative  an  employment,  Struve 
was  selected  by  the  patrons  of  the  university  as  the  best  qualified  for 
the  office,  along  with  which  the  professorship  of  canon  law  was  then 
uniformly  held.  On  the  28th  of  July,  he  made  with  his  family  a  sort 
of  triumphal  entry  into  Jena;  for  the  citizens  and  the  members  of 
the  university  met  him  in  procession  at  some  distance  from  the  town. 
The  important  offices  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  he  continued 
to  fill  till  his  death,  although  the  active  discharge  of  their  duties  was 
interrupted  for  a  time  by  the  affairs  of  the  regency  of  Jena. 

On  the  death  of  Duke  Bernard,  to  whose  share  the  duchy  of  Jena 
had  fallen  at  the  partition  of  the  Weimar  territories,  his  son  Johann 
Wilhelm,  a  minor,  succeeded.  His  uncle  Johann  Ernest  of  Weimar 
was  guardian,  but  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  a  permanent  council 
of  regency  should  sit  at  Jena.  Struve  was  appointed  president  of  this 
body  about  the  end  of  August  1680.  In  virtue  of  this  appointment, 
the  whole  burden  and  responsibility  of  the  general  executive  govern- 
ment of  the  territory,  the  discharge  of  the  consistorial  business,  and  the 
management  of  the  finances,  fell  upon  his  Bhoulders.  He  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  to  another  the  discharge  of  his  professorial  duties, 
reserving  however  his  appellate  jurisdiction  as  ordinarius.  So  many 
cares  naturally  distracted  his  attention  from  his  own  private  concerns, 
which  were  considerably  dilapidated  in  consequence  of  his  elevation. 
His  pre-eminent  position  too  exposed  him  to  much  malevolence ;  but 
he  laboured  indefatigably,  and  gave  satisfaction  both  to  the  Duke  of 
Weimar,  and  to  the  Duke  of  Eisenach,  who  at  his  death  succeeded 
him  in  the  regency.  The  young  Duke  of  Jena  died  towards  the  close 
of  1690,  not  long  after  a  partition  was  agreed  to  by  the  line3  of  Weimar 
and  Eisenach,  and  the  council  of  regency  being  dissolved  in  con- 
sequence, Struve  was  restored  to  his  academical  functions. 

His  life  at  Jena,  both  before  and  after  this  interruption,  though  a 
busy  was  a  uniform  one.  As  privy  councillor  he  attended  every  con- 
sultation to  which  he  was  summoned  by  the  dukes  his  masters.  As 
Ordinarius  he  presided  both  in  the  ordinary  and  appellate  tribunals  of 
Jena.  He  prepared  opinions  in  reply  to  the  cases  addressed  by 
numerous  applicants  either  to  the  Judicial  College  of  Jena  or  to  him- 
self individually.  In  addition  to  these  occupations,  he  faithfully 
expounded  to  his  pupils  the  doctrines  of  the  canonical  law  as  then 
received  in  the  courts  of  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany.  After  the 
dissolution  of  the  regency,  he  did  not  again  enter  the  academical 
chair,  but  continued  nevertheless,  with  unabated  diligence,  to  urge  on 
the  literary  undertakings  to  which  his  professional  duties  had  prompted 
him,  and  which,  even  whilst  acting  as  vice-regent,  he  had  not  neglected. 
He  prepared  a  new  edition,  with  notes  explanatory  of  the  points  in 
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which  the  Lutheran  deviated  from  the  Roman  Catholic  system  of 
canon  law,  of  Valerius  Andrea's  treatise  on  that  brapch  of  juris- 
prudence, which  he  used  as  a  text  book  ;  but  it  was  not  published  till 
1680,  when  other  cares  prevented  him  from  continuing  his  lectures. 
The  chief  ambition  of  his  later  life  was  to  briug  the  canonical  law  of 
Protestant  Germany  into  a  better  aud  more  systematic  form.  With 
that  view  he  projected  various  works ;  but  on  account  of  their  extent, 
and  the  interruption  he  experienced,  only  fragments  of  them  were 
completed.  A  projected  '  Jurisprudentia  Canonica,'  after  the  model 
of  his  own  '  Jurisprudentia  Romano-Germanica,'  remained  a  mere 
project.  Of  a  complete  'Commentary  on  tho  Five  Books  of  the 
Decretals,'  only  that  which  relates  to  the  fifth  book,  '  De  Delicti?,' 
was  published,  at  Jena  in  1691  :  it  appears  that  his  son  Georg  Gott- 
lieb acted  as  editor.  It  was  his  intention  to  treat  the  doctrine  of 
marriage  in  a  much  fuller  manner  in  his  annotations  on  the  fourth 
book  :  valuable  materials  were  collected  for  the  purpose ;  and  he  had 
resolved  to  make  his  son  Burkhard  Gotthelf  digest  them  under  his 
own  superintendence  and  direction,  but  the  young  man  preferred 
accepting  the  invitation  of  his  brother  at  Darmstadt,  as  is  noticed 
in  the  succeeding  article.  The  materials  for  a  projected  treatise 
'  De  Causis  et  Beneficiis  EcclesiasticiB '  were  in  like  manner  left  unar- 
ranged  at  his  death.  The  materials  and  plans  of  the  great  structure 
he  contemplated  alone  survived  him.  He  found  time,  amid  all  his 
labours,  to  compile  a  system  of  the  common  law  of  the  Empire  in  tie 
German  language,  a  work  which  was  undertaken  at  tho  request  of 
Duke  Ernest  of  Gotha,  and  published  in  1689.  It  was  the  first 
German  treatise  of  the  kind,  and  gave  a  severe  shock  to  the  prejudices 
of  most  of  his  contemporaries.  The  autumn  before  his  death  he 
undertook  to  prepare  an  edition  of  the  '  Criminalia'  of  Carpzovius  for 
a  Leipzig  bookseller,  but  death  prevented  him.  He  died  Dec.  15, 1692. 

His  sou  remarks  that  his  energy  and  love  of  life  seemed  materially 
to  abate  after  the  shock  he  received  by  the  death  of  the  young  duke. 
He  continued  however  without  intermission  the  arduous  duties  of  his 
office,  and  was  seized  in  court  with  the  illness  which  carried  him  off 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  a  maxim  which  he  was  fond 
of  repeating,  that  "  the  Ordinarius  of  Jena  ought  to  die  standing." 

Georg  Adam  Struve  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  Christopher  Philip  Richter,  whom  he  succeeded  as  Ordi- 
narius. They  were  married  on  the  6th  of  November  1648,  and  lived 
together  fourteen  years,  during  which  time  she  brought  him  eight 
children,  all  of  whom  died  before  him  except  two,  Friedrich  August, 
who  inherited  the  property  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  and  died  two 
years  after  his  father,  and  Johann  Wilhelm,  a  practising  lawyer  of 
considerable  eminence,  long  resident  in  Darmstadt,  of  whom  mention 
is  made  in  the  following  article.  Conscious  that  his  professional 
duties  incapacitated  him  from  paying  the  necessary  attention  to  the 
education  of  his  children,  Struve,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  first 
wife,  began  to  look  about  for  a  second.  His  choice  fell  upon  Susanna 
Berlicb,  daughter  of  a  distinguished  lawyer  resident  in  Dresden. 
They  were  married  on  the  last  day  of  October  1663  ;  and  she  survived 
him  six  years.  She  brought  him  seventeen  children,  of  whom  four 
sons  and  one  daughter  survived  him.  Three  of  the  sons,  Georg 
Gottlieb,  Burkhard  Gotthelf,  and  Friedrich  Gottlieb,  embraced  the 
legal  profession,  but  only  the  second  attained  to  any  eminence.  Ernst 
Gotthold  was  a  practising  physician  in  Brunswick.  Two  of  Struve's 
daughters  married  lawyers;  so  that  he  descended  from  one  line  of 
jurists,  and  was  progenitor  of  another. 

His  published  works  are — 'Syntagma  Juris  Feudalis,'  Jenaa,  1653; 
ibid.,  1659;  Frankfurt,  1703-4.  To  the  later  editions  are  appended 
'  Observatione3  feudales  juxta  syntagmatis  juris  feudalis  ordinem 
digestse  ; '  '  Decas  Consiliorum  et  Responsorum  Feudalium,'  and  '  Cen- 
turia  Decisionum,  qusenam  res  feudales,  qusenam  allodialis.'  'Syntag- 
mata Jurisprudentise  Civilis,'  Jense,  1665  (frequently  reprinted)  ; 
'Jurisprudentia Romano-Germanica Forensis,' Jense,  1670;  'Jus  Sacrum 
Justinianeum,  sive  Progymnasmata  ad  Titules  priores  Libri  i.  Codicis,' 
Jenae,  4to,  1668 ;  '  Evolutiones  Controversiarum  in  Syntagmata  Juris 
Civilis  comprehensarum,'  Jense,  1669 ;  '  Triga  Dissertationum  :  de 
Vindicta  privata  et  retorsione  juris  iniqui ;  de  aedificiis  privatis  ;  et  de 
annona,'  Jense,  1670;  '  Dissertationes  Ciiminales  XVI.  in  academia 
Salana  publicae  disquisitioni  prsepositce,'  Jense,  1671;  '  Decisiones  Sab- 
bathinse,  Canonicse  et  Practicse;  Selectiones  de  Conventionibus  et 
Contractis,'  Jense,  4to,  1677;  'Notse  et  Observationes  Theoretical, 
Canonicse  et  Practicse  ad  Antonii  Matthrci  Tractatum  de  Successioni- 
bus,'  Jense,  4to,  1678 ;  '  Valerii  Andreas  Desselii  Eretomata  Juris  Cano- 
nici,  cum  animadversionibus,'  Jense,  8vo,  1680  and  1691 ;  'Dissertatio 
Juridica  de  Invocatione  Nomini3  Divini,'  Jense,  4to,  1682;  'Jurispru- 
dentz,  oder  Verfassung  der  Landublichen  Rechte,'  Mersburg,  8vo, 
1689;  '  Commentarius  ad  Librum  V.  Decretalium  de  Delictis,  Cura 
Georgii  Gottlebii  Struvii,'  Jense,  4to,  1691. 

The  writings  of  Georg  Adam  Struve  indicate  a  mind  which,  as  far 
as  it  could  see,  saw  distinctly  and  correctly.  He  belonged,  notwith- 
standing his  studies  in  philosophy  and  history,  rather  to  the  race 
of  jurists  which  preceded  him,  than  to  the  moro  accomplished 
race  which  succeeded  him.  His  historical  erudition  is  very  deficient 
in  critical  discrimination ;  and  he  labours  painfully  to  torture  the 
doctrines  of  law  into  the  formulae  of  scholastic  logic.  It  was  as  a 
practical  lawyer  that  he  distinguished  himself ;  a  character  for  which 
perhaps  even  the  limited  range  of  his  mental  vision  peculiarly  qualified 
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him;  but  towards  the  formation  of  which  his  robust  yot  tranquil 
constitution  both  of  mind  and  body,  his  clearness  of  apprehension, 
self-possession,  and  moral  courage,  but  abovo  all  his  high  and  pure 
sense  of  moral  rectitude,  were  invaluable  ingredients.  His  influence 
in  the  development  of  German  jurisprudence  was  exercised  as  pre- 
siding judge  iu  an  important  appellate  tribunal ;  as  a  consulting  lawyer 
whose  opinions  were  highly  valued  throughout  all  Germany  ;  and  as 
a  judicious  former  of  the  minds  of  youth.  He  worked  more  through 
the  jurists  he  trained,  than  by  his  own  works.  Georg  Adam  Struve 
was  one  of  thoso  robust,  quiet,  powerful  natures  which  are  of  more 
importance  in  society  than  nine-tenths  of  the  more  glaring  personages 
who  engross  the  admiration  of  the  multitude. 

(Pii  Manes  Struviani,  sive  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  Qeorgii  Adami  Struvii, 
Illiistris  quondam  Jureconsulli  quibus  justa  persolvit  moeslissimus  fdius 
Bu.rcard  Ootthelf  Struve,  Jenoe,  apud  Johannem  Bielkium,  1705.) 

STRUVE,  BURKHARD  QOTTHELF,  third  son  by  the  second 
marriage  of  Georg  Adam  Struve,  was  born  at  Weimar  on  tho  26th  of 
May  1671,  and  was  carried  to  Jena,  when  his  father  transferred  his 
residence  to  that  university,  on  receiving  the  appointment  of  Ordi- 
narius  of  the  Judicial  College  there,  in  1674.  Great  pains  were  taken 
with  his  education  by  his  parents  ;  and  in  after  life  Struve  often 
acknowledged  his  obligations  to  Johann  Friedrich  Durre,  who  had  the 
charge  of  his  elementary  education.  An  incident  mentioned  in  the 
Memoir  of  his  father,  which  he  published  in  1705,  almost  leaves  the 
impression  that  the  old  gentleman  treated  him  in  boyhood  like  a 
favourite  plaything.  The  last  time  Georg  Adam  Struve  presided  at 
the  creation  of  a  number  of  doctors  of  law,  in  1680,  he  commanded 
Burkhard,  then  a  boy  of  nine  years  only,  to  make  his  remarks,  and 
put  questions  with  tho  rest  of  the  assembly.  Not  long  after  this  event 
the  boy  was  sent  to  the  gymnasium  at  Zeitz,  and  confided  to  the  care 
of  Christopher  Cellarius,  rector  of  the  institution.  Young  Burkhard 
made  himself  so  useful  to  his  preceptor,  both  iii  his  private  study  and 
in  the  public  library,  that  he  gained  his  confidence  sufficiently  to  be 
employed  as  an  assistant  upon  the  corrected  and  enlarged  edition  of 
Faber's  '  Lexicon,'  which  he  had  undertaken  to  publish, 

Burkhard  Cotthelf  Struve,  having  attained  his  seventeenth  year, 
returned  to  Jena  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  his  university 
studies,  in  1788.  His  father,  who  was  then  engrossed  with  the  labours 
which  fell  to  his  share  as  president  of  the  regency  of  the  duchy  of 
Jena,  had  relinquished  for  a  time  the  active  discharge  of  the  profes- 
sorial office.  At  the  urgent  request  of  his  son  however  he  consented 
to  give  private  instruction,  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  to  him  and 
eleven  of  his  young  associates,  in  the  system  of  Romano-Germanic  law 
recognised  by  the  tribunals  of  Germany,  and  the  plan  of  tuition 
pursued  was  to  examine  the  pupils  upon  the  elementary  treatise  on 
this  branch  of  law  compiled  by  their  instructor,  and  to  exercise  them 
in  arguing  upon  controverted  doctrines.  Burkhard  attended  at  the 
same  time  the  prelections  of  Johann  Hartung  and  Peter  Muller  in 
Roman  law.  He  seems  however  to  have  been  a  more  assiduous 
frequenter  of  the  literary  classes  of  Jacob  Muller,  Andreas  Schmidt, 
and  especially  of  Georg  Schubart,  then  rector  of  the  university,  under 
whose  presidency  he  held,  in  1689,  a  public  disputation  upon  some 
theses  appended  to  his  dissertation  'De  Ludis  Equestribus.'  Not 
long  after  he  disputed  in  the  juridical  faculty  on  the  legal  doctrines 
'De  Auro  Fluviatili and  on  both  occasions  he  is  said  to  have  im- 
pressed his  auditory  with  admiration  of  his  precocious  talents.  While 
thus  engaged,  he  did  not  neglect  pursuits  more  consonant  to  the  tastes 
of  his  age,  country,  and  academical  associates.  He  learned  dancing, 
and  was  for  a  time  a  frequent  attendant  in  the  fencing-school.  Tiring 
however  of  these  pursuits,  he  devoted  himself  with  ardour,  in  his 
leisure  hours,  to  the  study  of  the  French  language.  In  the  Memoir  of 
his  father,  already  alluded  to,  he  mentions  that  about  this  time  he 
was  employed  by  his  father  in  a  collation  of  his  Latin  treatise  '  Juris- 
prudent^ Romano-Germanica  Forensis,'  with  his  work  on  the  same 
subject  in  German,  to  show  that  the  one  was  not  a  mere  translation  of 
the  other,  but  a  different  work.  The  statement  which  Burkhard  drew 
up  on  this  occasion  was  meant  to  be  inserted  in  the  pleadings  of  the 
publisher  of  the  German  work,  against  whom  the  publisher  of  the 
other  had  brought  an  action  ;  but  it  was  published,  at  a  later  period, 
by  the  bookseller,  as  a  preface  to  a  new  edition,  without  the  compiler's 
knowledge  or  consent.  An  exercise  of  this  kind,  and  the  repetitions 
under  his  father,  were  well  calculated  to  impress  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  law  upon  his  memory. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  in  which  he  maintained  his  first 
public  disputations,  Burkhard  Gotthelf  Struve  repaired  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Helmstadt,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  history  under  Heinrich 
Meibora,  and  civil  law  under  Georg  Engelbrecht.  After  a  year's  resi- 
dence at  Helmstadt  he  went  to  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder,  in  order  to 
profit  by  the  instructions  of  Samuel  Stryk  and  Peter  Schulz.  During 
his  abode  at  Frankfurt  he  engaged  in  a  controversy  which  led  him  to 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  print.  An  obscure  jurist  of  the  name  of 
Schnegas  had  published,  in  1689,  a  treatise  '  De  Concursu  Creditorum,' 
in  which  he  attacked  some  doctrines  laid  down  by  the  elder  Struve,  in 
his  '  Institutes  of  Forensic  Law,'  regarding  the  classification  of  creditors 
and  the  right  of  property  in  dowry.  Burkhard  asserted  the  correctness 
of  his  father's  views  in  a  pamphlet,  which  he  called  '  Struvius  non 
Errans,'  and  which,  to  judge  by  the  warmth  with  which  he  speaks  of 
the  controversy  at  a  much  riper  age,  must  have  been  rather  bitter. 


Schnegas  replied  in  tho  same  strain,  but  his  young  antagonist  waH 
induced  by  tho  advice  of  older  and  cooler  friends  to  allow  the  matter 
to  rest. 

In  1091  Stryk  having  accepted  of  a  chair  in  the  University  of 
Wittenberg,  Struve  returned  to  Jena,  and  was  soon  after  sent  to  Halle 
by  his  father,  with  a  view  to  hi*  attending  the  sittings  of  the  supremo 
court  there,  iu  order  that  he  might  make  himself  master  of  the  forms 
of  process.  The  dry  details  of  legal  practice  were  repulsive  to  a  rnind 
early  accustomed  to  the  solf-indulgout  habits  of  the  abstract  student, 
and  to  tho  applause  attendant  upon  skill  in  mere  literary  controversy. 
Instead  of  frequenting  the  court,  he  directed  himself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  theory  and  antiquities  of  public  and  feudal  law.  In  such 
a  frame  of  mind  ho  lent  a  willing  ear  to  tho  inducements  held  out  by 
an  elder  brother  to  make  a  tour  to  Belgium,  and  afterwards  join  him 
at  Darmstadt,  where  he  was  established  as  a  practising  lawyer.  He  in 
consequence  visited  in  succession  Gotha,  the  Hague,  Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam,  and  Leyden,  and  was  everywhere,  on  account  of  his  father's 
reputation,  kindly  received.  He  afterwards  confessed  that  his  thoughts 
during  this  journey  were  rather  distracted  by  the  gaiety  and  splendour 
of  the  towns  he  visited,  than  earnestly  bent  upon  extending  his  know- 
ledge; nor  was  this  very  unpardonable  in  one  who  had  only  completed 
his  twentieth  year.  He  did  however  derive  some  benefit  from  the 
conversation  of  distinguished  scholars  in  Utrecht  and  Leyden. 

At  the  request  of  his  brother  he  repaired  to  Frankfurt  to  take  charge 
of  some  business  for  the  transaction  of  which  he  required  a  confidential 
agent  in  that  town.  It  was  the  time  of  the  fair,  and  the  novelty  and 
bustle  of  the  scene  left  a  lasting  impression  upon  Struve's  mind. 
The  affairs  which  required  his  presence  there  being  arranged,  he 
returned  to  the  Hague,  and,  the  first  distraction  of  travelling  having 
worn  off,  settled  to  study.  The  favourite  pursuits  of  the  Dutch 
literati  extended  his  field  of  inquiry.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Hague 
being  then  a  centre  of  an  active  diplomacy,  his  investigations  regarding 
public  law  were  enabled  to  assume  a  more  practical  and  real  character. 
The  literary  pursuits  too  of  his  new  associates  had  more  of  the  tone  of 
society  than  those  which  prevailed  in  the  German  universities.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  museums  of  Holland,  and  especially  the  collections 
of  coins  and  other  antiquities,  attracted  him  to  inquiries  for  which  his 
investigations  into  the  antiquities  of  feudal  law  had  in  some  measure 
prepared  him.  During  his  residence  at  the  Hague  he  was  indefatigable 
in  his  visits  to  all  the  museums  and  libraries,  and  in  his  study  of  the 
periodical  literature,  which  opened  in  a  manner  a  new  world  to  him. 
He  made  for  himself  a  considerable  collection  of  coins  and  antiquities. 
While  thus  eagaged,  and  projecting  a  tour  through  Spain  and  Great 
Britain,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  illness,  which  interrupted  his 
pursuits. 

On  his  recovery  he  rejoined  his  brother,  and  was  employed  by  him 
at  various  times  to  conduct  actions  for  him  in  the  courts  of  Darmstadt, 
Stuttgardt,  and  Cassel.  He  was  induced  about  this  time  by  the  fair 
promises  of  aLivonian  nobleman  to  undertake  a  journey  in  his  company 
to  Sweden  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  antiquities  of  Scandinavia.  Struve  with  this  view  proceeded 
to  Hamburg,  where  he  was  to  be  joined  by  his  companion.  The  count 
not  making  his  appearance  however,  he  returned  to  his  brother,  and 
in  the  same  year  (1692)  visited  Wetzlar,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining, 
by  attending  the  sittings  of  the  imperial  court,  a  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  practice  of  public  law.  While  thus  engaged,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  more  severe  illness  than  the  preceding ;  and  some  of  the 
symptoms  induced  a  suspicion  that  it  was  occasioned  by  poison.  No 
sooner  was  he  convalescent  than  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  Wetzlar  in  order  to  look  after 
his  share  in  the  inheritance.  During  the  period  which  elapsed  between 
his  quitting  the  University  and  his  return  to  Jena,  his  mind,  though 
stimulated  to  greater  activity  and  familiarised  with  objects  of  greater 
reality  and  importance  than  had  previously  engaged  his  attention,  had 
been  dissipated  and  distracted  with  their  multiplicity.  To  the  end  of 
his  life  he  occasionally  expressed  regret  that  he  had  not,  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  his  father,  remained  at  Jena,  to  digest  under  his 
direction  his  collections  for  a  commentary  on  the  law  of  marriage,  an 
occupation  which  must  have  contributed  to  give  him  more  precision 
and  more  command  over  his  thoughts. 

On  his  return  to  Jena,  Struve  found  one  of  his  brothers  eagerly 
engaged  in  pursuit  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  He  was  of  a  facile 
disposition,  as  is  apparent  from  au  anecdote  he  relates  in  the  Life  of 
his  father,  of  his  incurring  a  rebuke  by  undertaking  to  solicit  privately 
for  a  person  whose  conduct  was  under  judicial  investigation.  This 
easiness  of  temper  at  first  led  him  to  join  in  his  brother's  experiments, 
but  the  frenzy  seized  him  in  turn,  and  he  was  soon  as  zealous  an  adept 
as  the  other.  As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  search  after  the 
secret  of  making  wealth  ended  iu  beggaring  both.  The  brother  was 
only  saved  from  a  jail  by  Struve  selling  the  collection  of  curiosities  he 
had  made  in  Holland,  and  even  a  part  of  his  wardrobe.  To  the  intoxi- 
cation of  his  golden  dreams  succeeded  a  state  of  miserable  depression 
which  lasted  for  two  yeais.  He  secluded  himself  from  society,  and 
absorbed  himself  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  theological 
writings  of  Tauler  and  Arndt. 

When  he  recovered  his  elasticity  of  mind,  he  found  himself  unable 
to  encounter  the  expense  of  following  out  the  academical  career  to 
which  his  father  had  destined  him.    Some  time  elapsed  before  any 
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prospect  of  employment  opened  to  him.    In  1095  be  published  at 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main  some  notes  on  the  legal  doubts  of  Gothofredus 
(known  among  jurists  as  the  Immo  of  Gothofredus),  from  a  manu-  | 
script  of  his  father.    In  1696  he  published  a  letter  to  his  old  teacher  I 
CellariuB,  'De  Bibliothecarum  barumque  Prscfectis.'   At  last,  in  1697,  ' 
he  was  appointed  by  the  patrons  of  the  University  of  Jena  curator  of 
the  library.     Upon  receiving  this  appointment  he  opened  private 
classes,  giving  instruction,  according  as  his  pupils  desired,  in  physics, 
the  elements  of  the  Greek  language,  Roman  antiquities,  or  history. 
The  number  of  young  men  who  attended  him  excited  the  envy  of 
the  established  teachers,  and  drew  down  upon  him  the  active  enmity 
of  Schubart.    It  was  found  necessary  to  provide  himself  with  a  legiti- 
mation as  teacher;  and  for  this  end  he,  in  the  year  1702,  took  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  Philosophy  at  Halle,  the  usual  fees  being 
remitted  at  the  solicitation  of  Stryk  and  Cellarius. 

As  soon  as  he  obtained  his  degree  he  took  measures  for  having  him- 
self enrolled  as  Doctor  Legeus  at  Jena,  and  his  subsequent  career  wa3 
one  of  uninterrupted  success.  On  the  death  of  Schubart  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  history,  and  he  commenced  the  discharge  of 
its  duties  in  1704  by  publishing  a  programme  '  De  Vitiis  Historicorum,' 
and  delivering  a  public  oration  '  De  Mentis  Germanorum  in  Historiam.' 
His  fame  as  a  public  teacher  attracted  many  of  the  young  nobility  from 
all  parts  of  Germany,  and  among  others  Prince  Ernest  Augustus, 
afterwards  duke  of  Weimar.  Having  received  in  1712  an  invitation 
to  the  University  of  Kiel,  he  was  induced  to  decline  it  by  the  patrons 
of  Jena  conferring  upon  him  the  office  of  historiographer  to  the  uni- 
versity, the  rank  of  counsellor,  and  the  appointment  of  extraordinary 
professor  of  law.  He  was  promised  the  succession  to  the  ordinary 
professorship  of  feudal  law,  which  he  actually  obtained  a  few  years 
later.  In  1717  he  was  appointed  a  privy  councillor  by  the  reigning 
prince  of  Baireuth,  and  in  1730  he  received  the  fame  compliment 
from  the  Saxon  court.  He  repeatedly  filled  the  office  of  dean  in  the 
Philosophical  faculty,  and  was  thrice  chosen  rector  of  the  university. 
Hedied  May  24, 1738,  haviuguearly  completed  his  sixty-seventh  year. 

Strove  was  thrice  married.  He  was  united  to  his  first  wife,  Anna 
Elizabetha  Bertram,  daughter  of  an  assessor  in  the  court  attached  to 
the  salt-works  of  Halle,  in  1702,  who  died  in  1706,  leaving  him  two 
daughters.  He  married  in  1707  bis  second  wife,  Regina  Elizabetha 
Stiiudler,  daughter  of  the  tov;n-clerk  of  Naumburg  on  the  Sala  ;  the 
year  of  her  death  is  uncertain;  she  left  no  surviving  children.  In 
1724  he  married  Sophia  Maria,  widow  of  Ernest  Fricdrich  Kittoner,  a 
clergyman  in  Quedlcnburg,  who  brought  him  no  children. 

The  published  works  of  Burkhard  Gotthelf  Struvc  are  very  nume- 
rous. A  complete  list  of  them  is  given  in  the  'Acta  Eruditorum'  of 
Leipzig,  published  in  1740.  The  following  are  the  most  important, 
either  on  account  of  their  subjects  and  inherent  interest,  or  of  the 
indications  they  give  of  the  progress  and  direction  of  the  author's 
studies  :• — '  Struvius  non  Erians,'  4to,  Franc,  ad  Viad.,  1691 ;  'Biblio- 
theca  Numismatum  Antiquorum,'  12mo,  Jense,  1693;  '  Pia  Mortis 
Desideria  in  Obitum  Susannas  Berlichise,  matris  piatissimoc,'  8vo,  Jena?, 
1699  ;  '  Didaci  Saavedrse  Abriss  eines  Christlichen  rolitischen  Prinzen,' 
12mo,  Jense,  1700;  '  Antiquitatem  Romanarum  Syntagma,  sive  de 
Ritibus  sacris  Systema  absolutius,  adjecta  Bibliotheca,  Figuri3  seneis, 
et  Iudicibus  necessariis,'  Jense,  1700;  et  auctior.,  4to,  1729;  'Acta 
Literaria  ex  MStis  edita  ct  collecta '  (17  fasciculi  collated,  with  the 
date  1713  on  the  title-page);  ' Bibliotheca  Juris  Selecta,' Jense,  1703 
(frequently  republished,  ultimately  with  additions  by  Buder) ;  '  Intro- 
ductio  ad  Notitiam  Rei  Literaria;,  et  Usuni  Bibliothecarum,'  Jenoe, 
1704  (contains  the  'Dissertatio  de  Doctis  Impostoribus,'  published 
separately  by  the  author  in  the  preceding  year) ;  '  Bibliotheca  Philoso- 
phica  in  suas  classes  distributa,'  8vo,  Jense,  1 704  (frequently  repub- 
lished latterly  with  additions  by  Kahl) ;  'Selecta  Bibliotheca  Historica,' 
8vo,  Jena;,  1705  (republished  with  additions  by  Buder);  'Pii  Manes 
Struviani,  seu  de  Vitis  et  Scriptis  Georgii  Adami  Struvii,'  8vo,  Jense, 
1705;  'Syntagma  Juris  Publici  Imperii  Romano-Germanici,'  4to,  Jense, 
1710  (republished  in  1711;  and  again  much  enlarged,  with  the  title 
'  Corpus  Juris  Publici  I.  R.  G.,'  in  1738) ;  'Syntagma  Historise  Germa- 
nicse,  a  prima  gentis  origine  ad  annum  usque  1716,'  4to,  Jense,  1716 
(subsequently  published  in  an  enlarged  form,  with  the  title  '  Corpus 
Historise  Germanicse,  a  prima;  gentis  origine  ad  annum  usque  1730,  ex 
genuinis  historiarum  documentis,  cosevorum  scriptorum  monumentis, 
diplomatibus,  et  ex  actis  publicis,  illustratum  cum  variis  observationi- 
bus  et  figuris  seneis,  adjecto  indice  locupletissimo,  et  opusculis  ad 
histoiiam  Germanicam  facientibus ;  prsemifsa  est  Chrest.  Gottl.  Buderi 
Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Rerum  Germanicarum,  easdem  universum 
illustrantium,'  fob,  Jense,  1730  (a  German  translation  of  this  work  has 
been  published) ;  '  Historia  Juris  Romano-Justinianei,  Grseci,  Ger- 
manici,  Canonici,  Feudalis,  Criminalis,  et  Publici,'  4to,  Jense,  1718 ; 
'Einleitung  zur  Deutschen  Reichs  Historic,'  Svo,  Jense,  1724;  'Corpus 
Juris  Publici  Academicum,'  8vo,  Jense,  1726  (thrice  republished); 
'Compendium  Juris  Feudalis,'  8vo,  Jense,  1727  and  1737;  '  Kurtzer 
Entwurff  zur  Einleitung  zur  Wissenschaft  der  Staaten  von  Deutsch- 
land,'  8vo,  Jena;,  1733  (the  title  of  this  work  contaius  the  term 
'  scientia  statistica,'  the  invention  of  which  has  been  attributed  to 
Achenwall);  'Corpus  Juris  Gentium,  sive  Jurisprudentia  Heroica  ex 
Juris  Naturse  et  Gentium  Argumentis  petitum,  et  inuumeris  exemplis 
ex  actis  publicis  editis  et  iueditis,  historiarumque  monumentis,  omnis 
«vi  illustratum'  (this  work  occupied  thirty  years  of  its  author's  life, 


was  left  complete,  but  unpublished,  at  his  death,  and  appeared  at 

Jena  in  1743,  edited  by  J.  Aug.  Helfeld). 

Much  of  the  reputation  of  Burkhard  Gotthelf  Struve  during  his 
lifetime  seems  to  have  proceeded  from  his  personal  amiability,  and 
from  his  usefulness  as  a  general  index.  His  style  is  heavy,  and  his 
thoughts  scarcely  ever  original  or  striking.  His  services  to  the  lite- 
rature of  history  and  jurisprudence  are  great,  but  they  are  mainly  the 
services  of  an  able  librariau  and  index-maker.  To  him  perhaps  rather 
than  to  Achenwall  belongs  the  merit  of  having  given  a  more  systematio 
form  to  the  statistical  branch  of  education  aa  taught  in  the  universities 
of  Germany — an  important  department  of  information,  but  too  apt  to 
spread  out  into  trivial  diffuseiiess. 

(Nova  Ada  Eruditorum,  anno  1740  publicata,  Lipsisc,  1740;  Ad 
Nova  A  da  Eruditorum  quce  Lipaice  publicantur  Supplementa,  Toinus 
iv.,  Lipsise,  1742;  Pii  Manes  Struviani,  sive  de  Vita  et  Scrijjtis  O.  A. 
Struvii,  Jense,  1705 ;  Bibliothique  Ocrmanique,  tomes  viii.  et  xliiL, 
Amsterdam,  1724  and  1738;  Martini  Lipcnii,  Bibliotheca  Ilealis  Juri- 
dico,  Lipsise,  1757.) 

STRYPE,  REV.  JOHN,  is  said  to  have  been  of  German  descent,  but 
he  was  born  in  London,  12th  November  1643.  After  having  been  six 
years  at  St  Paul's  school,  he  was  admitted,  in  1661,  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge ;  but  he  soon  after  removed  to  Catherine  Hall,  where  he 
took  his  Bachelor's  degree  in  1665,  and  his  Master's  in  1669.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  presented  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Theydon  Boys 
in  Essex ;  which  however  he  resigned  a  few  months  after,  upon  being 
appointed  minister  of  Low  Leyton  in  the  same  count}'.  Here  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  when  he  came  to 
live  with  Mr.  Harris,  an  apothecary  at  Hackney,  who  had  married  his 
granddaughter.  He  had  been  lecturer  of  Hackney  till  he  resigned 
that  appointment  about  the  year  1724;  and  he  also  held  along  with 
his  Essex  living  the  sinecure  of  Tarring  in  Sussex,  to  which  he  was 
presented  by  Archbishop  Tenison.  He  died  13th  December  1737,  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Harris,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-four. 

The  history  of  Strype's  long  life,  in  so  far  at  least  as  it  is  of  any 
public  interest,  consists  merely  of  the  list  of  his  successive  publica- 
tions. Although  his  works  amount  to  thirteen  large  folio  volumes, 
besides  octavos  and  pamphlets,  it  was  not  till  he  had  reached  his  forty- 
sixth  year  that  he  gave  any  employment  to  the  press,  and  then  he 
began  with  a  single  sermon ;  nor  did  he  print  anything  more  till  five 
years  after.  Then,  in  1694,  appeared,  in  a  folio  volume,  the  first  fruit 
of  his  researches  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  his  'Memorials  of  the 
most  renowned  Father  in  God  Thomas  Cranmer,  sometime  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.'  This  was  followed,  in  1698,  by  an  octavo 
volume  entitled  '  The  Life  of  the  Learned  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  prin- 
cipal Secretary  of  State  to  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth ;  wherein  are 
discovered  many  singular  matters  relating  to  the  State  of  Learning, 
the  Reformation  of  Religion,  and  the  Transactions  of  the  Kingdom 
during  his  time;'  that  in  1701  by  another  octavo  volume  entitled 
'  Historical  Collections  relating  to  the  Life  and  Acts  of  Bishop 
Aylmer'  (or  Aelmer,  who  filled  the  see  of  London  from  1577  to  1594); 
and  that  by  his  'Life  of  Sir  John  Cheke,'  8vo,  London,  1705.  He 
published  another  single  sermon  in  1708;  and  the  next  year  he 
brought  out  the  first  volume  in  folio  of  his  '  Annals  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  Establishment  of  Religion,'  comprehending  the  first  twelve 
years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Before  proceeding  further  with  this 
work,  he  produced  three  more  biographical  folios  as  companions  to  his 
Life  of  Cranmer :  his  '  History  of  the  Life  and  Acts  of  Archbishop 
Grindal,'  in  1710;  his  'Life  and  Acts  of  Archbishop  Parker,'  in  1711 ; 
and  his  'Life  and  Acts  of  Archbishop  Whitgift,'  in  1718.  Then, 
digressing  to  another  field  of  antiquarian  investigation,  he  came  forth, 
in  1720,  with  his  new  edition  of  Stow's  'Survey  of  LondoD,'  in  two 
bulky  folios,  of  which  we  may  safely  say  that  nearly  three-fourths 
consist  of  his  own  additions.  [Stow.]  The  next  year,  1721,  was 
published  what  may  be  regarded  as  his  most  important  work,  his 
'  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  relating  chiefly  to  Religion  and  the  Refor- 
mation of  it,  and  the  Emergencies  of  the  Church  of  England,  under 
King  Henry  VIII.,  King  Edward  VI.,  and  Queen  Mary  I.'  in  three 
volumes,  folio.  Of  this  work  a  new  edition,  though  limited,  we 
believe,  to  a  very  small  number  of  copies,  was  brought  out  at  London 
in  1816,  in  seven  volumes,  Svo.  But  Strype's  labours  were  not  yet 
closed  :  another  single  sermon,  in  1724,  ushered  in  a  second  edition  of 
the  first  volume  of  his  'Annals'  in  1725;  a  second  folio  volume  of 
that  work  the  same  year,  bringing  down  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  a.d.  1580  ;  a  third  in  1728,  embracing  the  period  from  1581 
to  1588;  and  a  fourth,  in  1731,  consisting  however  only  of  a  collec- 
tion of  papers,  which  the  author's  advanced  years  and  infirmities 
prevented  him  from  reducing  into  a  narrative,  in  illustration  of  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Strype  probably  spent  the  first  fifty  years  of  his  life  in  collecting 
the  materials  of  the  voluminous  works  which  he  gave  to  the  world  in 
the  succeeding  forty.  His  books  all  consist  for  the  greater  part  of 
masses  of  original  papers,  even  so  much  of  them  as  has  the  form  of 
being  his  own  composition  scarcely  ever  evincing  any  real  digestion  of 
the  facts  which  he  sets  before  his  readers.  He  claims  the  merit  of 
great  fidelity  and  accuracy,  and  probably  he  may  be  trusted  in 
general  for  the  correctness  of  his  transcriptions,  all  of  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  made  with  his  own  hand  ;  but,  being  really  what  may 
be  called  a  dull,  almost  a  stupid  man.  though  possessed  of  a  consider- 
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»ble  amount  of  knowledge,  lie  is  both  apt  to  hubs  tho  essence  of 
events  and  transactions  in  bis  prolix  detail  of  tbo  circumstances,  and 
even  occasionally,  with  all  bis  tediousuess,  to  leave  bis  narrative  im- 
perfect by  the  omission  of  gome  particulars  which  would  not  have 
escaped  a  sharper  intellect.  We  believe  every  reader  or  consultor  of 
Strype  will  have  found  himself  annoyed  occasionally  by  this  absence, 
amid  a  multitude  of  superfluities,  of  the  one  thine;  needful.  His  books 
however  are  all  curious  and  valuable  for  tho  quantity  of  information 
they  contain  never  before  published,  and  some  of  which  is  not  to  bo 
elsewhere  found  ;  and  they  must  on  that  account  bo  considered  as 
forming,  along  with  Burnet's  '  History,'  and  even  in  somo  respects  in 
a  higher  degree  than  that,  the  foundations  of  tho  history  of  the 
reformed  Anglican  Church,  but  like  that  work  they  require  some 
critical  discernment  and  judgment  to  uso  to  advantage. 

STUART  FAMILY.  The  origin  of  this  family  is  briefly  stated 
under  Robert  II.  of  Scotland.  In  his  descendants  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land continued  down  to  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  who  became  James  I. 
of  England.  From  him  the  sovereigns  of  England  remained  in  the 
Stuarts  to  the  flight  of  James  II.  The  Acts  of  Settlement,  passed  in 
the  reign  of  William  III.,  secured  the  succession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  the  descendants  of  James  II. 
were  subsequently  excluded  from  the  throne  of  Scotland  also. 
[George  I.]  The  chief  historical  interest  that  attaches  to  the  House 
of  Stuart  after  the  abdication  of  James  II.,  is  limited  to  the  two 
invasions  of  Great  Britain  by  his  sou  and  graudson,  who  are  often 
respectively  called  the  elder  and  younger  Pretender. 

Stuart,  James  Francis  Edward.  On  the  16th  of  September 
1701,  James  II.  died  ;  and  his  son  James,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  imme- 
diately acknowledged  by  Louis  XIV.  as  king  of  Great  Britain,  contrary 
to  his  promise  to  King  William.  The  King  of  France  was  induced, 
as  Tindal  affirms,  to  take  this  step,  chiefly  by  the  persuasion  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  whom  Mary  of  Este  had  engaged  iu  her 
favour;  and  the  influence  of  the  Dauphin  was  added  to  that  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon.  The  King  of  Spain,  the  Pope,  and  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  also  acknowledged  the  Pretender,  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
afterwards  called,  as  king  of  England. 

In  1708  extraordinary  preparations  were  made  by  Louis  XIV.  at 
Dunkirk,  but  the  object  of  them  was  kept  so  secret,  that  no  one  in 
England  suspected  the  intentions  of  the  French.  Louis,  indignant  at 
the  recent  attempt  of  the  allied  powers  upon  Toulon,  and  believing 
that  the  discontent  of  the  Scotch  with  the  Union  rendered  them 
ready  for  revolt,  was  preparing  to  invade  England.  The  Pretender's 
claims  were  the  ostensible  reason  for  this  attempt :  and  Louis,  in  a 
visit  to  him  at  St.  Germain's,  presented  him  with  a  sword  mounted 
with  diamonds,  begging  him  never  to  forget  that  it  was  a  French 
sword.  The  prince  repaired  to  Dunkirk,  intending  to  pass  over  to  the 
Frith  of  Forth  ;  but  he  was  taken  ill  of  the  measles,  and  the  English 
fleet  had  time  to  get  ready.  "  Iu  the  meantime,"  says  Cunningham, 
"  the  Pretender  wrote  to  the  French  king  for  his  directions  what  to  do 
in  this  unhappy  case.  The  French  king,  who  was  no  more  concerned 
about  the  Pretender's  life  and  affairs  than  to  serve  his  own  turn, 
answered,  that  he  must  not  desist  from  the  undertaking  nor  delay  his 
embarkation;  and  ordered  some  men  thither  to  see  him  on  ship- 
board, though  he  was  hardly  recovered  of  his  distemper."  So  eager 
was  Louis  for  the  enterprise,  that  though  the  Pretender  requested 
only  a  few  days  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  Louis  was  peremptory, 
and  the  fleet  put  to  sea.  But  this  expedition  was  wholly  unsuccessful, 
partly,  as  some  thought,  from  the  aversion  of  the  Pretender  to  land  in 
Scotland,  partly  from  storms,  which  dispersed  the  French  ships,  partly 
from  the  vigilance  of  the  English  admiral,  Sir  George  Byng,  but  chiefly 
from  the  dissensions  of  Fourbin  and  Gare,  who  had  the  command  of 
the  French  fleet.  It  returned,  with  the  Pretender  on  board,  to  Dun- 
kirk, aud  the  disappointed  prince  obtained  permission  of  Louis  to  engage 
in  the  campaign  in  Flanders.  In  commemoration  of  this  expedition  a 
medal  was  struck  in  England  ;  and  the  price  of  100,000  crowns  was  set 
upon  the  Pretender's  head  by  the  English  parliament.  On  the  11th  of 
July  1708,  the  Pretender  is  stated  by  French  writers  to  have  been  in 
the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  which  was  gained  by  Marlborough;  but 
according  to  the  accounts  of  Dutch  historians,  he  contented  himself 
with  observing  the  engagement  from  the  steeple  of  a  neighbouring 
village  church,  and  consulted  his  safety  by  a  timely  retreat. 

In  1713  the  Pretender  published  a  protest  which  he  forwarded  to  the 
ministers  of  the  different  states  at  Utrecht,  declaring  that  he  could  not 
"by  his  silence  seem  to  consent  to  what  was  transacting  to  the  prejudice 
of  him  and  of  the  lawful  heirs  of  his  kingdom  ; "  and  that,  finding  the 
confederate  powers  had  no  regard  to  his  rights,  he  solemnly  protested 
against  all  that  might  be  agreed  on  to  his  prejudice.  No  notice  was 
publicly  taken  of  this  protest ;  but  the  Pretender's  friends  in  England 
were  indefatigable  in  strengthening  his  favour  with  the  queen.  The 
jealousy  which  Anne  cherished  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  her 
resentment  when  it  was  proposed  that  the  Electress  Sophia  should 
reside  in  England,  strengthened  for  a  time  the  influence  of  Lord 
Boliugbroke.  But  the  Pretender's  stronghold  was  in  the  affections  of 
the  queen.  It  has  even  been  surmised  that  she  was  cognisant  of  the 
expedition  against  Scotland  in  1708.  Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
James,  who  had  been  residing  at  Bar-le-Duc,  posted  to  Versailles, 
where  he  met  with  an  ungenerous  reception  from  Louis  XIV.,  who 
had  found  it  most  consonant  with  his  interests  to  acknowledge  King 


George  I.,  and  who  intimated  to  the  Pretender,  through  the  Marquis 
do  Torcy,  that  he  must  quit  France.  In  August  1714,  James  lent  to 
the  principal  nobility  of  Great  Britain  a  declaration  iu  which  he 
asserted  his  claim  to  the  throne,  aud  staled  bin  surprise  that  upon 
the  death  of  the  queen  a  foreign  prince  should  have  been  proclaimed 
king.  This  manifesto  was  sent  by  many  of  those  who  received  it  to 
the  secretary  of  stato  ;  aud  the  ambassador  of  the  Duko  of  Lorraine, 
in  whose  territory  James  was  then  living,  was  forbidden  the  court. 
A  proclamation  was  made,  in  which  the  price  of  100,0002,  was  f-.et  on 
the  head  of  the  Pretender,  who,  as  his  partisans  expressed  it,  had  "  no 
place  left  for  him  to  flee  unto."  Circumstances  however  bad  been 
operating  in  favour  of  the  Pretender.  Many  persons  had  an  hereditary 
attachment  to  the  House  of  Stuart ;  some  were  influenced  by  hopes 
and  promises  of  honours  ;  and  more,  by  the  outcry  that  the  church 
was  iu  danger  under  the  Whig  government,  which  was  the  "  main 
artifice  "  of  the  plot,  as  George  1.,  in  his  speech  to  parliament,  after 
the  rebellion  had  commenced,  expressed  himself.  In  1715  the  court 
of  St.  James's  received  information  that  au  open  rebellion  had  broken 
out  in  Scotland,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who  had  been  secretary 
of  state  for  Scotland  when  Anne  died,  and  had  been  one  of  tbo  firot  to 
swear  allegiance  to  her  successor.  The  Marquises  of  Huntley  and 
Tullibardine,  the  Earls  of  Southesk  and  Marischal,  with  many  other 
noblemen  aud  landed  proprietors,  joined  in  the  rebellion,  and  the 
Pretender's  standard  was  set  up  by  the  Earl  of  Mar  at  Brae-Mar,  on 
the  6th  of  September  1715. 

Active  measures  were  taken  by  the  English  government.  Several 
suspected  persons  were  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
General  Whetham  was  ordered  to  form  a  camp  near  Stirling.  Several 
vessels  at  the  same  time  sailed  from  Havre-de-Grace  for  Scotland,  and 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  British  navy,  one  of  them  reached 
Arbroath,  and  supplied  the  Highlanders  with  arms  and  ammunition, 
which  were  carried  to  Brae-Mar.  Assurances  were  also  given  that  the 
Pretender  would  shortly  arrive.  But  the  news  that  Louis  XIV.,  who 
had  secretly  encouraged  the  rebellion,  was  dead,  struck  a  panic  among 
the  Jacobites,  and  for  a  time  suspended  their  operations.  They 
decided  however  to  proceed  in  their  course,  and  to  urge  the  Pretender 
by  letter  to  appear  amongst  them.  The  Earl  of  Mar  assumed  the 
title  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  Pretender's  forces,  and  a  manifesto, 
setting  forth  the  national  grievances,  was  published.  A  scheme  was 
also  formed  to  surprise  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  but  was  defeated. 

About  the  9th  of  September  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  English  forces  in  Scotland,  marched  northward ;  whilst  several 
Scottish  peers,  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  and 
others,  showed  their  loyalty  to  King  George  by  raising  their  clans. 
A  conspiracy  was  about  the  same  time  discovered  in  England.  Colonel 
Paul,  who  had  a  company  in  the  first  regiment  of  foot-guards,  was 
detected  in  enlisting  men  for  the  Pretender's  service.  In  Somerset- 
shire an  insurrection  was  projected,  but  checked  by  the  government ; 
treasonable  designs  however  were  so  widely  spread  in  the  western 
counties  of  England,  that  at  Bath  the  Jacobites  talked  openly  of  the 
Scotch  rebellion  as  merely  a  diversion  to  draw  the  troops  off  to  the 
north.  General  Wade  was  at  last  ordered  to  march  to  Bath,  where  he 
discovered  and  seized  many  chests  of  fire-arms  and  some  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  University  of  Oxford  was  also  tainted  with  Jacobitism, 
and  '  King  James's  '  health  is  reported  to  have  been  drunk  there  every 
day.  General  Pepper  being  despatched  to  Oxford,  entered  the  city 
early  one  morning  and  apprehended  sixteen  or  eighteen  persons, 
whom  he  conveyed  to  Abingdon.  Cornwall  was  also  disaffected,  and 
a  correspondence  was  now  carried  on  among  the  conspirators  through- 
out Great  Britain.  As  their  communications  could  not  with  safety  be 
entrusted  to  the  post,  Jacobite  gentlemen  rode  to  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  under  the  pretence  of  travelling  for  pleasure,  but  in  fact  to 
convey  letters  and  intelligence. 

The  next  step  which  the  insurgents  took  in  the  north  was  to  proclaim 
James  king  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  to  make  an  attempt  on  the 
town  of  Newcastle,  but  finding  the  gates  closed,  they  retired  to 
Hexham,  where  they  were  joined  by  some  Scottish  horse.  Their 
numbers  were  now  increased  by  recruits,  who  joined  them  at  different 
towns,  and  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  a  Jacobite 
nobleman,  gave  them  additional  strength.  But  the  town  of  Newcastle 
stood  firm,  aud  the  rebels,  hearing  that  they  were  to  be  attacked  at 
Hexham,  withdrew  from  that  place,  having  first  proclaimed  the 
Pretender.  On  the  12th  of  October  the  standard  of  Jame3  VIII.  of 
Scotland  was  set  up  at  Moffat  in  Annandale,  by  the  Earl  of  Kenmure ; 
and  on  the  19th  the  Scots,  under  Lord  Kenmure,  being  joined  by  the 
English  rebels,  marched  to  Kelso. 

In  the  meantime  the  Earl  of  Mar  proceeded  to  Dunkeld,  where  the 
Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  and  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  joined  his  troops 
with  2000  men.  They  possessed  themselves  of  Perth,  and  upon  this 
important  town  being  gained,  their  force  was  much  augmented.  The 
rebel  army  now  assumed  a  formidable  appearance;  being  the  clansmen 
of  rich  nobles  and  chiefs,  the  soldiers  were  well  armed,  and  amounted 
to  12,000,  cavalry  and  infantry.  The  rebels  possessed  themselves  of 
Burntisland,  and  afterwards  of  all  towns  on  the  coast  between  their 
head-quarters  and  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  Earl  of 
Mar  next  attempted  to  cross  the  Frith,  and  to  make  a  descent  upon 
the  Lothians,  in  order  to  gain  over  the  south  of  Scotland.  Fifteen 
hundred  men  succeeded  in  landing  at  North  Berwick,  Aberlady,  and 
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other  places.  Their  next  attempt  was  to  march  to  Edinburgh,  where 
they  expected  to  be  joined  by  the  people ;  but  the  Duke  of  Argylo 
sending  a  detachment  to  prevent  their  entrance  into  the  cubital,  the 
rebels  changed  their  course,  and  marched  into  Leith.  They  then 
retreated  to  Seaton  House,  an  old  castle  about  seven  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh, whence  the  Earl  of  Kothes,  with  a  company  of  dragoons  and 
volunteers,  finding  it  impossible  to  dislodge  them  without  artillery, 
was  obliged  to  retire. 

On  the  27th  of  Octob  r  the  Highlanders  at  Seaton  House  marched 
southwards  to  Kelso,  where  thoy  were  joined  by  the  English  and 
Scottish  horse  from  Nithsdale  and  Northumberland.  Mr.  James 
Murray  had  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  authorised  to  make  liberal  promises 
of  assistance  from  France,  and  to  declare  that  ho  came  in  the  capacity 
of  secretary  to  the  Pretender.  It  was  now  expected  that  all  commu- 
nication would  Boon  be  cut  off  between  the  Duke  of  Argylo  and 
London;  and  the  Earl  of  Mar  was  strongly  advised  to  attack  Argyle 
before  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  of  dragoons  from  Ireland,  which 
were  expected. 

It  was  now  that  the  C000  men  guaranteed  by  the  Dutch  to  be  sent 
over  to  England  were  demanded  by  the  British  ministry,  and  granted 
by  the  States.  Orders  were  issued  to  all  the  governors  of  seaports  to 
examine  all  British  subjects  who  might  attempt  to  pass  from  the  Con- 
tinent into  England;  for  it  was  thought  that  the  Pretender,  with  the 
Duke  of  Urmond  and  Viscount  Boliugbroke,  intended  to  come  into  the 
country.  On  the  2oth  of  October  General  Carpenter  set  out  from 
Newcastle  for  Kelso,  where  the  Jacobite  army  lay.  The  Jacobite  | 
commanders  proposed  to  pass  the  Tweed  and  attack  Carpenter's 
troops,  which  were  tired  with  marching;  but  ultimately  the  Pre- 
tender's forces  marched  to  Jedburgh,  and  thence  towards  Dumfries, 
which  they  thought  of  investing.  The  Duke  of  Argylo  was  at  Stir- 
ling with  so  small  a  force,  that  unless  he  was  soon  joined  by  the 
Dutch  or  Irish  troops,  he  could  not  save  Dumfries.  Everything 
seemed  to  favour  the  enterprise  of  the  Pretender,  but  divisions  in  the  , 
Jacobite  council  of  war  frustrated  their  plans.  The  Earl  of  Wiutoun,  j 
one  of  the  insurgent  leaders,  opposed  the  siege  of  Dumfries,  and  the 
English  officers  urged  a  march  into  their  own  country.  Confidence 
was  thus  lost,  and  the  men  daily  deserted.  After  some  loss  of  time 
the  rebels  marched  to  Brampton  in  Cumberland,  where  the  Pretender 
was  proclaimed.  They  then  proceeded  to  Penrith,  and  thence  on  the 
5th  of  November  to  Appleby ;  next  to  Kendal  and  Kirby  Lonsdale, 
and  on  the  7th  to  Lancaster,  which  they  entered  without  opposition. 
They  left  Lancaster  on  the  9th  day  of  the  month,  for  Preston,  where 
they  were  joined  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  and  others  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion,  a  circumstance  which  did  not  satisfy  the  Scottish 
chieftains  and  Highlanders,  who  had  been  led  to  expect  that  their 
forces  would  be  augmented  by  the  high  church  party. 

General  Carpenter  was  now  pursuing  the  Jacobites,  but  with  his 
dragoons  only,  in  order  to  save  time.  He  had  communicated  with 
General  Willes,  at  Chester  ;  and  both  generals  advanced  in  concert,  to 
unite  their  strength  and  attack  the  rebels  at  Preston.  General  Willes 
reached  Preston  first,  and  found  the  town  strongly  barricaded.  On 
the  12th  of  November  Willes  attacked  the  barricade  below  the  church, 
which  was  gained  ;  but  the  other  barricades,  which  were  flanked  with 
Highlanders,  were  not  carried,  and  the  king's  troops  were  obliged  to 
retire  that  evening.  On  the  following  morning  General  Carpenter  and 
his  troops  arrived,  and  the  town  was  completely  invested.  The 
Highlanders  were  indeed  eager  to  make  a  sally,  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  move.  A  capitulation  was  determined  on,  and  Colonel 
Oxburgh  went  out  with  a  trumpet  to  propose  terms  to  General  Willes. 
All  however  that  he  could  gain  was  a  promise  that,  if  the  rebels  would 
lay  down  their  arms,  he  would  not  allow  the  soldiers  to  cut  them  to 
pieces,  and  he  would  give  them  an  hour  to  consider  of  it.  No  terms 
were  finally  made  for  the  Jacobites.  General  Carpenter  entered  the 
town  on  one  side,  and  General  Willes  on  the  other;  and  they  met  the 
rebel  troops  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  The  noblemen  and  chieftains 
were  put  first  under  guard,  and  then  their  followers.  The  number  of 
the  English  and  Scottish  prisoners  of  all  classes  amounted  to  1489. 
On  the  same  day  that  Preston  surrendered,  the  battle  of  Dumblane 
was  fought  between  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  the  Earl  of  Mai-.  The 
left  wing  of  the  rebels,  though  they  fought  bravely,  was  routed ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  after  pursuing  them  to  the  river  Allan,  returned 
to  the  field,  where  both  armies  stood  looking  at  each  other ;  towards 
evening  the  duke  drew  ofif  to  Dumblane,  and  the  enemy  to  Ardoch. 
On  the  same  day  news  arrived  that  the  pass  of  Inverness  was  gained. 
This  important  advantage  was  the  result  of  treachery.  Lord  Lovat 
had  delivered  it  to  the  king's  troops. 

The  principal  persons  among  the  rebels  were  sent  to  London.  On 
reaching  Highgate  they  were  pinioned  with  cords,  and  not  allowed  to 
hold  the  reins  of  their  horses,  which  were  led  by  a  foot-soldier.  The 
prisoners  were  conducted  from  Highgate  to  London,  amid  crowds  of 
spectators,  the  drums  playing  a  triumphal  march.  They  were  distri- 
buted in  different  prisons  ;  the  noblemen  were  lodged  in  the  Tower. 

On  the  22nd  of  December  the  Pretender  landed  at  Peterhead  in 
Scotland,  with  a  train  of  six  gentlemen,  among  whom  was  the  Marquis 
of  Tynemouth,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  From  Peterhead  James 
proceeded  to  Newburgh,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  Marischal's ;  and  passing 
through  Aberdeen  in  disguise  to  Fetterope,  he  was  met  there  by  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  who  had  left  Perth  with  a  troop  of  horse.    James  now  assumed 


the  state  of  royalty  :  he  formed  a  court,  and  made  several  peers  and 
created  knights.  He  was  also  proclaimed  with  great  ceremony  before 
the  house  where  he  was  lodging. 

Iu  January  1716  the  Pretender  made  a  progress  through  the  country, 
entering  Dundee  publicly,  with  the  Earl  of  Mar  on  his  right  hand  and 
the  Earl  Marischal  on  his  left.  The  people  thronged  into  the  market- 
place to  kiss  his  hand.  On  the  7th  of  January  he  arrived  at  Scone, 
and  on  the  9th  of  January  he  made  his  public  entry  into  Perth,  and 
reviewed  some  of  the  troops.  He  expressed  great  pleasure  at  tho 
sight  of  the  Highland  dress,  which  was  new  to  him.  In  the  evening 
he  returned  to  Scone,  where  he  formed  a  council  and  issued  six  pro- 
clamations. On  the  16th  of  the  month  James  harangued  his  council, 
having  previously  received  addresses  from  the  episcopal  clergy  of 
Aberdeen.  His  council  however,  being  convinced  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Dutch  troops  that  the  army  of  the  Pretender  could  no  longer 
resist  that  of  Argyle,  had  resolved  to  abandon  tho  enterprise  and 
disperse  the  forces.  But  wishing  to  keep  their  design  secret,  they 
acted  as  if  they  meant  to  attack  the  English  army.  They  began  to 
raise  batteries,  plant  guns,  and  even  destroyed  Auchterarder,  Black- 
ford, Denning,  Muthell,  and  other  places,  to  prevent  their  affording 
quarter  and  provision  to  the  enemy.  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  having 
received  supplies,  marched  through  Auchterarder  to  Tullibardine, 
whilst  the  Pretender  and  his  followers  retreated  to  Dundee.  Sus- 
picions now  arose  that  the  Pretender,  together  with  the  members  of 
his  council,  intended  to  escape,  and  to  leave  the  army  to  their  fate; 
and  the  report  gained  ground  when  the  Jacobite  army  was  ordered  to 
march  to  Montrose,  near  which  several  French  ships  lay  at  anchor. 
The  rebel  troops,  possessed  with  this  idea,  refused  to  move.  The  Earl 
of  Mar  however  succeeded  in  pacifying  them  by  the  assurance  that 
James  was  going  to  place  himself  at  their  head,  and  by  declaring  that 
it  was  intended  to  make  a  stand  at  Aberdeen ;  and  to  add  to  the 
deception,  the  horses  and  body-guard  of  the  Pretender  were  drawn 
out  before  tho  door  of  the  house  where  he  lodged.  James,  in  the 
meantime,  slipping  out  by  a  back  entrance,  walked  to  the  Earl  of 
Mar's  lodgings,  and  proceeded  to  the  sea  shore,  where  a  boat  con- 
veyed him  and  Lord  Mar  on  board  a  French  ship  which  was  then  in 
Montrose  road.  The  boat  returned,  and  fetched  seventeen  persons  of 
rank,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Pretender's  design.  The  Pre- 
tender reached  Gravelines  in  a  few  days.  The  vessel  returned  in 
twelve  days ;  and  in  spite  of  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
Argyle,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  noblemen  and  others  who 
were  engaged  in  this  unfortunate  affair  escaped  to  France. 

In  France  at  this  time  there  was  little  comfort  for  the  Pretender 
and  his  friends.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  regent 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  to  maintain  a  good  understanding 
with  the  house  of  Hanover.  Lord  Stair,  the  English  ambassador,  was 
urgent  in  his  remonstrances  to  prevent  the  Pretender's  return  to 
France.  On  his  return  from  Scotland,  James  deemed  it  necessary  to 
dismiss  Lord  Bolingbrokc,  who  had  acted  as  his  secretary,  on  suspicion 
of  treachery,  and  the  place  was  filled  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 

The  earls  of  Wintoun,  Kenmure,  and  Derwentwater,  of  Carnwath 
and  of  Nithsdale,  with  lords  Widdrington  and  Nairn,  were  tried  at 
London.  The  prisoners  of  inferior  rank  were  tried  chiefly  at  Lancas- 
ter, where  many  were  executed :  one  thousand  of  them,  upon  their 
petition,  were  transported  to  the  Plantations  in  North  America. 

The  Countess  of  Nithsdale  and  Lady  Nairn,  waiting  their  oppor- 
tunity behind  a  window-curtain,  threw  themselves  on  their  knees 
before  the  king,  as  he  passed  through  the  apartments  of  St.  J ames's 
Palace,  to  beg  for  their  husbands'  lives.  The  king  heard  their  appeal, 
but  was  not  moved.  Lady  Derwentwater,  with  the  duchesses  of 
Richmond  and  Bolton,  were  introduced  by  the  dukes  of  Richmond 
and  St.  Albans  into  the  royal  bed-chamber,  where  Lady  Derwentwater 
humbly  besought  mercy  for  her  husband.  On  the  7th  of  March  the 
earls  of  Derwentwater  and  Kenmure  were  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill; 
lords  Widdrington,  Carnwath,  and  Nairn  were  reprieved.  The  Earl 
of  Nithsdale  escaped  in  woman's  attire  brought  to  him  by  his  wife. 
The  Earl  of  Wintoun  was  condemned  to  death,  but  escaped  from  the 
Tower. 

There  were  still  however  proofs  of  disaffection.  On  the  29th  of  May 
the  Jacobites  wore  oaken  boughs  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  June,  the  Pre- 
tender's birthday,  they  displayed  white  roses.  At  Oxford  the  spirit  of 
disaffection  was  shown  more  plainly  than  in  any  other  place.  Alarmed 
by  these  and  other  manifestations,  in  1716,  King  George  succeeded  in 
forming  an  alliance  with  France  and  the  States,  the  chief  object  of 
which  was  to  crush  the  Jacobite  cause.  By  this  treaty  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  Pretender  was  to  leave  France,  and  to  go  beyond  the 
Alps;  nor  was  he  to  be  permitted  ever  to  set  foot  in  France  again  on 
any  pretext  whatever.  A  renewal  of  that  promise  which  had  been 
made  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  given  ;  and  all  protection  was 
withdrawn  from  James  on  the  part  of  the  French  government.  The 
Pretender  removed  into  Italy. 

In  1718  the  Pretender  became  the  instrument  of  Cardinal  Alberoni's 
ambitious  intrigues.  Upon  war  breaking  out  between  France  and 
Spain,  James  left  Urbino,  where  he  had  resided  since  his  expulsion 
from  France,  and  went  to  Rome.  He  was  there  advised  by  Pope 
Clement  XL  to  go  into  Spain,  where  a  squadron  had  been  for  some 
time  fitting  out  against  England.  James  was  received  with  regal 
honours  at  Madrid;  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  one  of  his  adherents, 
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was  appointed  captain-general  of  the  expedition  which  was  to  invade 
England,  and  was  authorised  to  proclaim  the  Pretender's  name 
at  certain  places.  But  a  storm  dispersed  and  entirely  disabled  tho 
Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  Finisterre ;  and  a  descent  which  tho  Spaniards 
made  at  Kintail  in  Scotland  (June  1719),  although  aided  by  the  High- 
landers, was  defeated  by  General  Wightmau.  During  the  year  1718-19 
a  marriage  was  agreed  on  between  the  Pretender  and  Maria  Clomontina 
Sobieski,  granddaughter  of  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland.  This 
princess  had  a  million  sterling  for  her  dowry.  The  court  of  Vienna 
however  objected  to  the  marriage  ;  and  on  her  way  through  Tyrol 
to  Italy  the  princess  was  seized,  and  placed  in  confinement  in  Inn- 
epruck.  Not  being  released,  even  upon  the  personal  application  of  her 
father,  she  escaped  from  InnBpruck  in  man's  clothes,  went  to  Bologna, 
and  was  there  married  by  proxy  to  the  Pretender,  who  was  still  in 
Spain.  Two  sons,  Charles-Edward  and  Henry,  were  the  offspring  of 
this  union.  The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Inverness  were  entrusted  with 
the  charge  of  the  eldest,  styled  Prince  Charles.  They  were  Pro- 
testants, a  circumstance  which  gave  great  offence  to  their  mother,  and 
to  Cardinal  Alberoni,  by  whose  counsels  she  was  governed.  After  six 
years  of  married  infelicity,  or,  as  Maria  Clementina  terms  it  in  her 
letters,  "  of  injuries  and  insults,"  she  withdrew,  in  1725,  to  the  convent 
of  Cecilia,  whence  no  entreaties  of  her  husband  could  draw  her,  nor 
could  he  for  many  months  obtain  even  an  explanation  of  her  conduct. 
From  various  letters,  which  are  given  in  the  '  Lockhart  Papers,'  it 
seems  that,  as  usual,  both  parties  considered  themselves  in  the  right. 
The  Pretender  would  not  part  with  Lord  Inverness ;  his  wife  was 
resolved  not  to  return  to  him  whilst  that  nobleman  and  his  wife,  of 
whom  she  is  said  to  have  been  jealous,  remained  at  court.  The 
followers  of  James  were  scandalised  at  this  breach  ;  at  length  the  Earl 
of  Inverness  was  dismissed,  and  a  reconciliation  was  effected.  The 
Earl  of  Inverness  was  a  Colonel  Hay,  upon  whom  the  Pretender 
bestowed  the  title  in  1725,  at  the  same  time  making  him  his  secretary. 
He  was  always  called  Colonel  Hay,  except  at  the  Pretender's  court, 
and  by  the  persons  corresponding  with  it.  Maria  Clementina  died 
in  1735. 

In  1722  the  Pretender  published  at  Lucca  his  famous  declaration, 
addressed  to  his  loving  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  all  foreign 
princes  and  states,  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  a  lasting  peace  in 
Europe,  and  signed  '  James  Rex.'  This  document,  which,  amongst 
other  articles,  contained  a  proposal  to  George  I.  to  resign  his  crown, 
was  pronounced  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  a  false,  insolent,  and 
traitorous  libel,  and  was  burnt  at  the  Royal  Exchange. 

The  death  of  George  I.  produced  no  improvement  in  the  fortunes  of 
James  Stuart,  though  there  were  continual  cabals  in  his  favour  in 
Great  Britain,  and  a  treaty  (called  the  treaty  of  Vienna)  had  been 
formed  between  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  king  of  Spain  in 
1725,  with  a  view  of  restoring  the  Pretender.  James,  during  the 
Litter  years  of  his  life,  resided  entirely  at  Rome,  where  he  led  a  quiet 
life,  although  the  hope  of  ascending  the  throne  of  England  seems 
never  wholly  to  have  left  him.  Frugal  in  his  household,  he  saved, 
out  of  the  pension  allowed  him  by  the  pope  and  his  share  of  the 
Sobieski  estate,  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a 
subsequent  invasion  of  England.  The  events  of  the  year  1745  belong 
to  the  history  of  his  eldest  son,  rather  than  to  the  annals  of  the 
Pretender's  life.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  that  received  kingly 
honours.    James  Stuart  died  at  Rome,  December  30,  1765. 

Charles  Edward  Stuart,  born  on  the  31st  of  December  1721, 
bore  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  among  the  Jacobites.  He  served 
in  Spain  under  Don  Carlos,  who  paid  him  great  respect  and  atten- 
tion. He  is  represented,  a  few  years  after  this  time,  to  have  been 
a  youth  of  graceful  person,  generous,  affable,  and  engaging  manners, 
"to  have  the  spirit  of  a  Sobieski  without  the  timidity  of  a  Stuart ;" 
and,  though  reared  in  the  effeminate  south,  to  have  been  capable  of 
encountering  difficulties  and  hardships.  In  the  year  1743  Cardinal 
Tencin,  the  prime  minister  of  France,  who  had  received  the  purple  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  Pretender,  combined  with  the  Jacobites 
in  England  and  Ireland  to  project  a  fresh  invasion  of  Great  Britain. 
He  persuaded  the  Pretender  to  surrender  his  claims  to  Charles  Edward, 
and,  upon  his  consenting,  the  prince  set  out  for  France,  giving  out 
that  he  intended  to  make  a  campaign  in  Piedmont,  but  proceeding  in 
the  disguise  of  a  courier  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  20th  of 
January  1744.  The  young  man  was,  as  Tindal  expresses  it,  "made  a 
loan  of  to  France,"  whose  aim  was  to  cover  her  own  selfish  designs 
with  the  pica  of  countenancing  the  Stuart  family.  Marshal  Saxe  was 
appointed  to  command  the  expedition  ;  and  he,  having  been  in  Eng- 
land, and  knowing  that  the  towns  were  rarely  fortified,  had  an  idea 
that  the  country  could  be  quickly  subdued. 

The  young  prince  set  out  for  the  coast  of  Ticardy,  where  an  army 
of  15,000  men  was  assembled,  and  transports  were  provided  at 
Boulogne,  Dunkirk,  and  Calais  for  carrying  the  troops  to  England. 
The  army  was  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  where  many  Jacobites 
were  expected  to  rise ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  squadron  sailed  from 
Brest  to  convoy  the  transports.  But  the  squadron  fled  before  the 
British  fleet  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Norris,  and  almost  shared 
the  fate  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  A  violent  storm  destroyed  most 
of  the  transports,  and  a  great  part  of  the  troops  were  drowned  (1744). 
The  prince  returned  to  Paris,  and  waited  a  more  favourable  opportu- 
nity.   But  he  was  not  daunted  by  obstacles,  and  the  period  at  which 
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the  rebellion  of  1745  was  undertaken  was  favourable  to  its  nucceas. 
The  king  of  England  was  in  Hanover,  and  Scotland  was  almost 
destitute  of  troops.  The  Highlander*,  disaffected,  and  thirsting  for 
revenge,  wero  ripe  for  revolt.  Towards  the  end  of  May  1745,  Charles 
Edward  left  Paris  for  Nantes.  William,  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  who 
had  been  attainted  in  1715,  Sir  John  Macdouald,  Colonel  Strictland, 
Mr.  George  Kelly,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan,  formerly  tutor  to  the  young  Pretender,  with  several 
other  gentlemen,  accompanied  him.  On  the  5th  of  July  he  .sailed  in 
La  Doutelle,  a  French  vessel,  which  he  had  joined  from  Nantes  in  a 
fishing-boat,  designing  to  sail  round  Ireland,  and  to  land  upon  the 
western  coast  of  Scotland.  Another  ship,  the  Elizabeth,  was  ordered 
to  accompany  him  as  a  convoy,  and  on  board  this  vessel  the  prince 
had  placed  400,000/!.  sterling,  with  arms  for  several  thousand  men. 
These  two  ships  fell  in  with  a  British  cruiser  to  the  west  of  the  Lizard 
Point.  A  fierce  action  ensued,  and  the  Elizabeth  was  so  much  damaged 
as  to  be  obliged  to  put  back  into  Brest.  The  prince  pursued  his  course 
to  Scotland,  saying  that  he  would  either  die  or  be  crowned.  On  the 
28th  of  the  month  he  landed  at  Boradale,  a  farm  belonging  to 
Macdonald  of  Clanranald,  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Lochnanuagh. 
He  thence  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Kinlochmoidart,  where  he  was 
met  by  several  Highland  chieftains;  and  whence  the  clans  were 
summoned  to  rise.  Many  persons  here  advised  the  prince  to  return 
to  France,  and  wait  another  opportunity;  but  he  was  resolute  in 
remaining.  About  ten  days  afterwards  the  prince  set  up  his  standard 
at  Glenfinnan. 

At  this  time  Sir  John  Cope  was  commander-in-chief  in  Scotland. 
At  first  the  news  of  the  rebellion  was  treated  with  ridicule,  and  tho 
government  were  dilatory  in  their  measures.  On  the  6th  of  August 
a  reward  of  30.000Z.  was  offered,  by  proclamation  of  the  lords  justices 
in  the  Gazette,  to  any  person  who  should  secure  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Pretender;  and  on  the  31st,  George  II.  returned  to  London  from 
Hanover.  The  prince,  having  heard  of  the  price  put  upon  his  person, 
issued  a  counter  proclamation,  offering  30,000i.  for  apprehending  the 
Elector  of  Hanover.  On  the  27th  of  August  he  advanced  in  hopes  of 
meeting  Sir  John  Cope ;  but  on  reaching  Garvamore,  he  found  that 
General  Cope  had  faced  about,  and  taken  the  route  by  Ruthven  to 
Inverness.  No  sooner  did  the  English  troops  turn  their  backs  upon 
the  Jacobite  army,  than  a  common  soldier  deserted,  and  carried  the 
news  to  the  other  side.  The  Highlanders  instantly  put  themselves 
into  motion ;  and  on  arriving  at  Garvamore,  it  was  determined  that 
they  should  march  to  the  south,  and  enter  the  low  country,  thus 
endeavouring  to  get  possession  of  Edinburgh  before  General  Cope 
should  arrive  there.  On  the  30th  of  August  they  reached  Blair  Athol, 
and  the  Duke  of  Athol,  who  was  on  King  George's  side,  retired  at 
their  approach.  On  the  3rd  of  September  they  entered  Perth,  where 
the  Pretender's  declarations  were  read.  At  Perth  great  numbers 
flocked  to  the  Pretender's  standard.  Among  the  most  considerable 
were  the  Duke  of  Perth,  Lord  Strathallan,  and  Lord  George  Murray, 
who  was  the  younger  brother  of  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  whose 
right  of  primogeniture  had  been  forfeited  by  his  attachment  to  the 
exiled  Stuarts :  his  second  brother,  Lord  James,  now  duke  of  Athol, 
having  succeeded  to  his  estates  and  honours.  Lord  George  Murray 
was  a  brave,  humane,  and  honourable  man  ;  and  he  possessed  a  sound 
judgment  in  military  matters.  Having  accepted  the  act  of  grace 
which  passed  after  the  rebellion  of  1715,  Lord  George  was  not 
possessed  of  that  entire  confidence  on  the  part  of  Charles  Edward 
which  he  proved  himself  eventually  to  have  fully  merited. 

The  reception  which  the  prince  met  with  in  the  Lowlands  was  not 
so  cordial  as  he  expected.  On  the  11th  of  September  he  marched  from 
Perth  to  Dunblane;  and  on  the  13th  passed  the  Forth  at  the  ford  of 
the  Frew,  a  few  miles  above  Stirling.  Colonel  Gardiner's  dragoons, 
which  were  posted  near  Stirling,  withdrew  at  his  approach.  On  the 
15th  instant  the  rebels  arrived  within  nine  miles  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Gardiner's  and  Hamilton's  dragoons  were  posted  within  two  miles  of 
it.  The  city  had  been  hastily  fortified ;  a  thousand  men  had  been 
armed  for  its  defence,  in  addition  to  the  city  guard ;  and  trained 
bands  of  mixed  Whigs  and  Jacobites  were  constantly  on  duty.  Every- 
thing was  so  prepared  that  the  town  might  have  held  out  for  some  day3 
before  troops  which  had  not  a  single  cannon.  "  But,"  says  an  anonymous 
Writer,  "  to  the  lasting  dishonour  of  Scotland,  the  capital  was  given  up 
to  a  handful  of  half  starved  savages  without  stroke  of  sword." 

On  the  15th  of  September,  being  Sunday,  public  worship  was  sus- 
pended, and  the  volunteers  were  under  arms  all  day.  On  Monday, 
until  noon,  the  defence  was  carried  on  very  vigorously ;  but  about 
two  o'clock  a  petition  was  set  on  foot,  praying  the  magistrates  and 
town-council  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  chief  inhabitants  to  deliberate 
concerning  the  propriety  of  delivering  the  town  up  to  Charles  Edward. 
About  this  time,  the  dragoons  first,  and  afterwards  the  officers  of  the 
crown,  left  the  city,  the  dragoons  taking  the  route  of  Musselburgh  and 
Haddington.  The  result  of  the  public  meeting,  which  was  principally 
composed  of  Jacobites,  was  a  determination  to  surrender  the  town, 
and  place  the  arms  of  the  volunteers  in  the  castle.  A  deputation  was 
despatched  to  Gray's  Hill,  about  two  miles  from  Edinburgh,  where 
Charles  Edward  then  was.  Whilst  the  terms  of  capitulation  were 
still  under  discussion,  intelligence  came  that  General  Cope  had  arrived 
at  Dunbar,  and  would  speedily  march  to  the  relief  of  the  town.  A 
second  deputation  was  sent,  to  gain  time,  and  those  who  composed  it 
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returned  to  the  city  early  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday  the  17th  in  a 
coach.  The  coach  entered  at  the  West  Port,  and  drove  down  the 
street  towards  the  Canongate.  On  the  gate  being  opened,  a  body  of 
900  Highlanders,  under  the  command  of  Lochiel  and  Sullivau,  rushed 
in.  The  lord  provost  and  town  council,  who  were  waiting  the  return 
of  tho  deputation  in  the  street,  on  hearing  of  this  event  retired  to 
their  homes.  At  noon  Charles,  in  a  Highland  dress,  attended  by  the 
Duke  of  Perth  and  Lord  Elcho,  came  by  Duddingston  into  the  King's 
Park,  and  entered  through  St.  Anne's  Yard  into  Holyrood  Palace. 
There  was  a  great  crowd  assembled  to  receive  him,  and  the  young 
prince  was  one  whose  personal  appearance  might  seem  to  justify  the 
enthusiasm  which  he  inspired.  "  The  figure  and  presence  of  Charles," 
observes  Mr.  Home,  who  witnessed  his  entrance  to  Holyrood,  "  were 
not  ill  suited  to  his  lofty  pretensions.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  youth, 
tall  and  handsome,  and  of  a  fair  complexion."  As  he  entered  the 
palace  there  was  an  expression  of  languor  and  melancholy  in  his 
countenance :  the  Jacobites  compared  him  to  Robert  Bruce ;  the 
Whigs  declared  that  he  looked  like  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  fashion, 
but  not  like  a  conqueror.  After  dismounting,  the  prince  walked 
towards  the  apartments  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  :  when  he  was  near 
the  door  a  gentleman  moved  out  of  the  crowd,  drew  his  sword,  and 
walked  up  stairs  before  the  prince.  This  was  James  Hepburn  of 
Keith,  who  had  been  engaged  when  very  young  in  the  rebellion  of 
1715;  a  gentleman  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  model  of  manliness, 
simplicity,  and  honour ;  but  whose  hatred  of  the  Union,  rather  than 
love  of  the  Stuart  race,  induced  him  to  sacrifice  himself  to  a  notion  of 
national  independence. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  John  Cope  had  marched  from  Dunbar  to  Had- 
dington, and  thence  to  Prcstonpans  and  Seaton.  A  council  of  war 
had  been  held  by  Charles  Edward  at  Duddingston,  where  he  had  pro- 
posed to  engage  General  Cope's  army.  This  was  agreed  on;  but  when 
the  prince  declared  his  resolution  to  lead  tho  troops  to  battle  himself 
the  chiefs  remonstrated,  and  with  some  difficulty  induced  him  to  give 
up  the  design.  On  the  next  morning  (September  21)  the  Highlanders 
advanced  to  Tranent,  and  to  the  west  of  the  town  continued  their 
march  until  they  saw  the  king's  soldiers  encamped  near  Preston.  A 
loud  shout  was  raised  by  the  English  and  returned  by  the  Highland 
troops.  A  morass,  which  was  pronounced  to  be  impassable,  divided 
the  armies.  The  afternoon  was  spent  in  movements.  At  night  both 
armies  lay  down  to  repose,  the  Highlanders  with  the  resolution  of 
attacking  the  king's  troops  early  in  the  morning.  During  the  night  a 
country  gentleman,  who  knew  the  ground  well,  proposed  to  Lord 
George  Murray  to  show  him  a  part  of  the  morass  whence  the  rebels 
might  attack  their  enemies  without  observation.  Lord  George 
referred  him  to  Prince  Charles,  who  was  sleeping  on  the  ground  with 
a  sheaf  of  peas-straw  under  his  head.  Charles  was  pleased  with  the 
proposal,  and  before  break  of  day  his  troops  began  to  move.  They 
marched  through  a  sort  of  valley,  or  hollow,  concealed  by  the  dark- 
ness first,  and  afterwards  by  a  mist.  Charles  took  his  place  between 
the  first  and  second  line.  At  length,  the  morass  being  passed,  the 
two  armies  were  separated  only  by  a  corn-field.  The  Highlanders,  ill 
armed  and  without  cannon,  followed  up  the  advantage  which  they  had 
gained  with  wonderful  success.  A  panic  seized  the  king's  troops.  The 
Highlanders  threw  down  their  muskets,  drew  their  swords,  and  pur- 
sued the  enemy.  "In  a  very  few  minutes,"  says  Home,  "after  the 
first  cannon  was  fired,  the  whole  army,  both  horse  and  foot,  were  put 
to  flight.  Not  one  of  the  soldiers  attempted  to  reload  their  musquets, 
and  not  one  bayonet  was  stained  with  blood."  All  the  king's  infantry 
were  killed,  or  taken  prisoners,  except  about  170,  who  escaped  by 
great  speed  or  other  good  fortune.  This  was  called  the  battle  of 
Prestonpans. 

The  second  line  of  the  Highland  troops,  commanded  by  Prince 
Charles,  had  kept  so  near  the  first  as  to  appear  to  General  Cope  all 
one  body.  The  prince  was  only  fifty  paces  behind  the  vanguard — a 
proof  of  courage  which  his  enemies  could  not  deny;  but  it  was  a 
departure  from  his  agreement  with  the  chiefs,  who  had  made  con- 
ditions that  he  should  not  expose  himself  to  imminent  danger. 
General  Cope's  conduct  was  severely  censured;  but  when  inquired 
into  by  a  board  of  general  officers  he  was  not  censured,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  soldiery  was  made  to  bear  the  blame.  "  His  great  error," 
observes  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  was  in  drawing  up  his  forces  in  front  of  a 
high  park  wall,  which  barred  their  escape  from  their  light-heeled 
enemies.  Collecting  his  dragoons,  Cope,  with  the  earls  of  Loudon  and 
Home,  marched  to  Berwick,  where  Lord  Mark  Ker  received  him  with 
this  sarcasm,  "  that  he  believed  he  was  the  first  general  in  Europe  that 
had  brought  the  first  tidings  of  his  own  defeat." 

Great  apprehension  was  now  entertained  in  England  lest  the  prince 
should  immediately  march  southwards.  But  Charles  and  his  council 
did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  appear  in  England  with  so  small  an  army, 
and  they  resolved  to  wait  some  time  longer  at  Edinburgh.  The  castle 
of  Edinburgh  remained  still  in  the  possession  of  the  king's  troops, 
commanded  by  General  Guest.  At  first  the  garrison  was  supplied 
with  necessaries  from  the  town,  but  on  the  29th  of  September  orders 
were  given  to  allow  no  person  to  pass  into  the  castle.  A  letter  was 
that  evening  sent  down  by  General  Guest  to  the  provost  of  Edinburgh, 
declaring  that  unless  a  free  communication  was  opened  with  the  garri- 
son and  the  town,  the  general  would  commence  a  cannonade  upon  the 
city.  The  prince,  on  hearing  of  this  threat,  ordered  the  communication 


to  be  re-opened.  But  the  Highlanders  having,  on  tho  1st  of  October, 
fired  at  some  people  who  were  carrying  provisions  to  the  castle,  the 
garrison  on  the  next  day  began  to  fire  on  the  houses  that  covered  the 
prince's  Highland  guard.  Upon  this  a  contest  commenced  between 
Prince  Charles  and  General  Guest,  during  which  several  houses  were 
set  on  fire,  and  several  persons  on  both  sides  killed.  The  cannonade 
lasted  till  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  October,  when  Prince  Charles  at 
last  published  a  proclamation  permitting  a  communication  between 
the  town  aud  the  castle.  Very  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh 
joined  the  Pretender  during  these  destructive  reprisals.  There  was  in 
fact  a  disinclination  among  the  common  people  to  flock  to  his  standard. 
Lord  Kilmarnock  and  Arthur  Elphinstone,  afterwards  Lord  Balmeriuo, 
at  this  time  joined  the  prince;  and  Lord  Ogilvie,  eldest  son  of  Lord 
Airly,  arrived  in  Edinburgh  with  a  regiment  of  COO  men.  These 
additions,  and  reinforcoments  sent  by  a  few  other  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Highlands,  together 
with  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  from  France,  strengthened  the 
prince's  cause. 

It  was  now  discussed  by  the  prince's  council  in  what  manner  their 
advantage  could  best  be  prosecuted.  The  prince,  who  was  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  country  which  he  had  invaded,  could  not  bear 
opposition,  nor  listen  to  advice.  Feuds  and  intrigues  divided  his  little 
court ;  and  too  great  confidence  in  his  own  opinion  made  him  positive 
and  resolute,  when  he  ought  to  have  been  cautious.  Having  received 
all  the  reinforcements  that  he  expected,  he  one  day  suddenly  apprised 
his  council  that  he  was  resolved  to  march  to  Newcastle,  and  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  Marshal  Wade,  who  had  advanced  to  that  town.  It 
was  in  vain  that  several  of  his  friends  opposed  his  determination. 
Three  times  it  was  brought  before  the  council,  and  on  the  last  dis- 
cussion the  prince  settled  the  point  by  these  words  :  ''  I  see,  gentle- 
men, that  you  are  determined  to  stay  in  Scotland,  and  defend  your 
country ;  but  I  am  also  resolved  to  try  my  fate  in  England,  even  if  I 
should  go  alone." 

On  the  31st  of  October,  Charles  marched  out  of  Edinburgh,  leaving 
Lord  Strathallan  to  command  in  Scotland.    At  Dalkeith  House  ho 
was  joined  by  the  clan  Macpherson  and  some  other  Highlanders, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  1000  men :  this  made  his  whole  force  about 
6500.    With  one  division  of  his  army  the  prince  marched  to  Kelso,  . 
then  taking  the  Jedburgh  road,  he  crossed  the  Esk,  and  on  the  8th 
of  November  reached  Brampton  in  Cumberland.    On  the  next  day  the 
other  division  of  the  army  arrived,  and  proceeded  to  invest  Carlisle, 
which  surrendered  to  the  Duke  of  Perth  on  the  15th  of  November. 
It  was  now  determined  to  march  directly  to  London.    Before  Charles  ' 
had  set  foot  on  English  ground,  three  armies,  each  of  them  superior 
in  number  to  his  own,  were  prepared  to  oppose  his  progress :  one,  ' 
under  General  Wade,  at  Newcastle ;  a  second,  in  Lancashire,  com- 
manded  first  by  General  Ligonier,  and  afterwards  by  the  Duke  of  ' 
Cumberland;  and  a  third,  consisting  of  old  regiments,  was  stationed 
in  the  villages  near  London,  and  was,  in  case  of  need,  to  have  been  . 
commanded  either  by  the  king  or  the  Earl  of  Stair.    The  rebel  troops 
nevertheless,  leaving  a  garrison  in  Carlisle,  marched  forward  in  two 
divisions :  the  first,  commanded  by  Lord  George  Murray,  arrived  at 
Penrith  on  the  21st  of  November ;  the  second,  or  main  body,  headed  j 
by  Charles,  chiefly  composed  of  Highland  regiments,  and  having  the  \ 
cannon,  followed,  and  advanced  from  Penrith,  by  Shap,  Kendal,  Lan-  1 
caster,  and  Garetang,  to  Preston.   On  the  29th  they  reached  Manchester,  '• 
by  way  of  Wigan,  and  were  joined  by  200  or  300  of  the  common  ' 
people.    These  men,  the  only  Englishmen  who  joined  the  standard  of 
the  Pretender,  were  called  the  Manchester  Regiment,  and  were  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Townley,  a  Roman  Catholic.    Preston  and  Man- 
chester were  the  only  places  where  ringing  of  bells  or  acclamations  were 
heard.    From  Manchester  the  rebel  army  marched  to  Macclesfield : 
from  Macclesfield  the  two  divisions  went  by  different  roads  ;  the  one 
by  Congleton,  the  other  to  Leek,  and  from  Leek  by  Ashbourn  to 
Derby,  where  on  the  4th  of  December  (1745)  both  divisions  arrived. 
During  the  march  from  Carlisle  to  Derby,  the  prince  learned  that  John 
Drummond,  the  Duke  of  Perth's  brother,  had  arrived  at  Montrose  with 
his  own  regiment,  the  Royal  Scots,  Fitzjames's  regiment  of  horse,  and 
the  picquets  of  six  Irish  regiments  in  the  service  of  France. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland's  forces  lay  at  Lichfield,  Coventry,  and 
Stafford.  It  seemed  at  first  to  be  the  intention  of  the  rebels  to  avoid 
the  duke,  and  to  advance  to  London  ;  but  alter  halting  a  day  or  two  in 
Derby,  they  altered  their  intention,  chiefly  upou  the  representation  of 
Lord  George  Murray,  and  retreated,  with  the  design  of  meeting  Lord 
Drummond's  army,  which  was  coming  from  the  north.  The  retreat 
was  resolved  upon  by  the  advice  of  Lord  George  Murray,  and  much 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  Prince  Charles.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
now  began  the  pursuit  of  the  rebels,  who  were  only  two  days'  march 
before  him.  Lord  George  Murray,  who  commanded  the  rear-guard, 
defeated  the  duke's  dragoons  at  Clifton  near  Penrith  in  a  skirmish,  in 
which  the  Highlanders  fought  with  their  usual  courage,  and  Lord 
George,  bareheaded  (having  lost  his  bonnet  and  wig),  was  foremost 
in  the  encounter.  On  the  20th  of  December  the  Scottish  army  left 
Carlisle,  and  crossed  the  Esk  into  Scotland.  On  this  occasion  the 
prince  saved  one  of  his  men  from  being  drowned  by  catching  him  by 
the  hair.  The  Highland  troops  marched  unmolested  by  Moffat  and 
Dumfries  to  Glasgow,  where  they  were  by  no  means  welcome.  At 
Glasgow  they  remained  seven  or  eight  days,  and  the  troops  then 
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began  their  march  to  Stirling,  in  two  divisions.  When  tho  troops 
came  near  Stirling,  the  prince  took  up  his  abodo  in  a  house  called 
Bannockburn.  Lord  George  Murray's  division  occupied  Falkirk.  Tho 
town  of  Stirling  soon  surrendered,  and  Charles's  army,  now,  by  the 
junction  of  the  forces  of  Lord  Strathallan  and  Druinmoud,  amounting 
to  9000  men,  attacked  tho  castle  of  Stirling.  On  the  lGtu  of  tho 
month  General  Hawley  left  Edinburgh,  which  ho  had  entered  during 
Charles's  absence,  and  marched  to  Falkirk ;  so  that  his  army  was  now 
only  seven  miles  distant  from  that  of  tho  Pretender.  Lord  George 
Murray  marched  at  the  head  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Koppoch  with  his 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  The  Macdonalds  began  the  fight,  and 
repulsed  the  king's  dragoons.  The  rout  of  tho  royalista  seemed  com- 
plete. With  difficulty  General  Hawley  kept  a  few  of  his  regiments 
together,  and  retreated  to  Linlithgow,  leaving  seven  pieces  of  cannon 
and  a  quantity  of  provision,  ammunition,  &c,  upon  tho  field.  A 
strong  body  of  Highlanders,  commanded  by  Lord  George  Murray, 
immediately  took  possession  of  Falkirk. 

The  friends  of  the  House  of  Hanover  were  greatly  dejected  on 
hearing  of  the  defeat ;  whilst  the  generals  of  the  rebel  party  deemed 
it  incomplete,  and  blamed  each  other.  Charles  remained  at  his 
quarters  that  night,  and  on  the  following  day  returned  to  Bannock- 
burn. Meantime  the  siege  of  Stirling  Castle  proceeded  slowly,  owing 
to  the  superior  fire  of  the  castle.  On  the  30th  of  January  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  whither  General  Hawley  had 
retired;  and  on  the  following  day  the  duke  marched  against  the 
enemy.  Lord  George  Murray  with  tho  clan  regiments  was  now  at 
Falkirk,  and  Prince  Charles  was  still  in  the  house  of  Bannockburn. 
The  rebels  at  first  resolved  to  make  a  stand,  and  to  give  the  duke 
battle  ;  but  on  the  following  morning  they  suddenly  raised  the  siege 
of  Stirling  Castle,  and  retreated.  Two  explosions  were  the  first  signal 
of  this  event  which  reached  the  duke's  ears ;  these  were  the  powder- 
magazines  blown  up  by  the  Highland  troops,  who  retreated  in  disorder 
over  the  river  Forth. 

The  Highlanders  marched  through  Dunblane  to  Crieff,  where  the 
two  divisions  of  their  army  separated  :  one,  under  Prince  Charles, 
marched  north  by  the  highland  road  ;  the  other,  commanded  by  Lord 
George,  proceeded  through  Montrose  and  Aberdeen,  by  the  coast  road, 
to  Inverness.  In  the  vicinity  of  that  town  both  divisions  approached 
each  other.  Charles,  suffering  his  men  to  straggle  about,  lodged  at 
Moy,  the  seat  of  Mackintosh,  about  ten  miles  from  Inverness.  Here 
he  was  saved  from  a  surprise  by  the  presence  of  miud  of  a  woman. 
Lord  Loudon,  who  was  at  Inverness,  hearing  that  the  prince  had  only 
five  or  six  hundred  men  with  him,  set  out  one  evening  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark,  with  a  design  to  seize  him.  Lady  Mackintosh,  the  wife  of 
Charles's  host,  is  supposed  to  have  been  apprised  of  this  attempt  by 
letters  from  her  mother.  Without  saying  a  word  to  Charles,  she 
ordered  five  or  six  of  the  people,  well  armed,  to  watch  on  the  road 
from  Inverness,  under  the  direction  of  a  country  smith.  When  Lord 
Loudon's  troop  drew  near,  the  smith  and  his  party  gave  them  a  shot 
or  two,  calling  upon  the  Macdonalds  and  Camerous  to  join  them. 
Lord  Loudon's  men,  deceived  by  these  shouts,  retreated  precipitately 
to  Inverness,  and  many  of  them  were  tram  pit  d  down  in  the  confusion 
of  their  flight.  Charles,  on  the  following  day,  hearing  of  this  skirmish, 
which  was  called  the  Rout  of  Moy,  marched  to  Inverness.  Upon 
Lord  Loudon  retreating,  he  laid  siege  first  to  Fort  George,  and  next  to 
Fort  Augustus,  both  of  which  places  he  captured.  During  the  months 
of  February  and  March  a  desultory  war  was  carried  on,  until,  at  the 
end  of  March,  news  was  brought  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was 
marching  towards  Inverness  with  all  his  forces.  On  the  14th  of  April, 
Charles  retreated  from  Inverness  to  Nairn,  where  he  again  made  a 
stand.  That  night  the  Highlanders  slept  amid  the  furze  and  trees  of 
Cvdloden  wood,  about  three  miles  from  Nairn.  The  prince's  army 
was  now  much  dispersed,  and  many  of  his  best  officers  were  absent. 
The  Master  of  Lovat,  son  of  Lord  Lovat,  was,  as  well  as  others, 
recruiting  his  forces.  Lochiel  however  joined  the  army  of  Charles 
with  his  regiment ;  and,  on  the  15th,  the  army,  reinforced  by  Keppoch 
and  his  regiment,  was  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle  upon  Drummossie 
Muir,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south-east  of  Culloden  House. 
About  two  o'clock  the  men  were  ordered  to  their  quarters,  and 
Charles,  calling  together  the  generals,  announced  his  intention  of 
making  an  attack  upon  the  duke's  army,  then  at  Nairn.  When  he 
explained  his  design,  the  Duke  of  Perth  and  John  Drummond 
dissented;  and  Lochiel  remarked,  that  on  the  next  day  the  prince's 
army  would  be  stronger  by  fifteen  hundred  men.  But  the  matter  was 
decided  when  Lord  George  Murray  seconded  Charles's  proposal,  and 
urged  the  advantage  of  a  night  attack.  Many  men  had  gone  to  Inver- 
ness to  get  food ;  and  the  ranks  were  thinned  :  bu^  Charles,  bent  upon 
a  night  attack,  ordered  the  men  to  march  at  eight  o'clock.  At  the 
appointed  hour  the  Highland  army  advanced  in  a  column,  with  an 
interval  in  the  middle,  according  to  a  plan  of  Lord  George  Murray's, 
who  marched  in  the  front  at  the  head  of  the  Athol  brigade.  Charles 
and  the  Duke  of  Perth  were  in  the  centre  of  the  line  of  march.  The 
night  was  very  dark,  and  was  far  spent  before  the  Highlanders  reached 
Kilravock  wood,  where  the  officers,  finding  by  their  repeating-watches 
that  it  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  consulted  w  hat  was  to  be 
done  ;  as  Nairn  was  still  more  than  three  miles  off,  and  it  would  be 
daylight  before  they  could  reach  it.  The  matter  was  decided  by  Mr. 
Hepburn,  who,  on  hearing  a  drum  in  the  enemy's  camp,  observed,  that 
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if  thov  should  retreat  thoy  would  bo  pursued  ;  and  that  they  would 
then  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  now  were.  Tho  Duke  of 
Cumberland  had  gained  intelligence  of  the  attempt,  and  by  five  o'clock 
in  tho  morning  bin  army  was  on  its  march.  The  Highlanders,  weary 
and  dispirited,  retraced  their  steps  to  Culloden,  where  many  of  them 
lay  down  to  sleep.  About  eight  o'clock  tho  duke's  forces  were  seen 
marching  towards  them  ;  and  about  twelve,  they  were  within  two 
miles  and  a  half  of  the  rebels.  About  one  o'clock  a  heavy  cannonado 
was  begun  by  the  king's  troops,  and  continued  till  two.  The  Highland 
regiments  suffered  severely,  and  a  very  inefficient  fire  was  returned 
from  their  cannon.  Colonel  Belford,  of  tho  artillery,  seeing  a  body  of 
horso  with  Charles,  who  was  stationed  on  a  small  eminence  behind 
tho  right  of  the  second  line,  pointed  two  pieces  of  cannon  at  them ; 
one  of  Charles's  servants,  who  stood  behind  him  with  a  led  horse,  was 
killed,  and  tho  face  of  the  princo  was  bespattered  witli  du>.t.  The 
Highlanders  now  became  impatient  to  attack.  A  messenger  was  sent 
to  Lochiel,  representing  the  necessity  for  doing  something.  Whilst 
Lochiel  was  speaking  to  Lord  George  Murray,  the  Mackintosh  regi- 
ment broke  out  from  the  line,  and  drove  back  the  king's  troops,  sword 
in  hand,  but  they  were  mostly  brought  to  tho  ground  by  a  terrible 
fire.  A  few  desperate  men  pressed  on,  and  perished  by  the  bayonet. 
The  Macdonalds  and  other  Highland  regiments  now  retired  :  it  is  said 
that  the  former  were  affronted  by  being  deprived  of  the  right,  the 
post  of  honour,  which  their  clan  had  possessed  from  time  immemorial. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Duke  of  Perth  called  upon  them  to  behave 
themselves,  and  make  a  right  of  the  left,  declaring  that  if  they  did, 
"  he  would  henceforth  call  his  name  Maodonald.''  The  Highlanders 
were  dispirited,  and  their  condition  became  desperate. 

At  this  crisis  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  advanced  with  the  infantry, 
and  the  Highlanders  fled ;  some  retired  to  Badenoch,  and  others  to 
the  hills.  Many  who  had  fasted  all  day  ran  twenty  miles  without 
tasting  food.  The  Fraser  and  Drummond's  regiments  retired  to 
Inverness.  The  dragoons  pursued  and  slaughtered  the  fugitives. 
When  Charles  saw,  for  the  first  time,  his  Highlanders  repulsed  and 
flyiug,  he  advanced  to  rally  them  ;  but  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  dissuaded 
him  from  the  fruitless  attempt.  The  entreaty  would  not  have  availed, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  prince's  standard-bearer,  if  General 
Sullivan  had  not  led  the  prince's  horse  by  the  bridle  from  the  field. 
Whilst  some  Highland  troops  still  kept  their  ground,  Lord  Elcho,  it 
is  said,  rode  up  to  the  prince,  and  exhorted  him  to  make  one  final 
attempt  to  rally,  or,  at  least,  to  dio  like  one  worthy  of  a  crown.  The 
reply  was  hesitating.  Lord  Elcho,  with  execrations,  turned  from  hiuo, 
for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  everything,  and  swore  never  to  see  his  face 
again ;  an  oath  which  he  kept. 

The  rebels  are  said  to  have  lost  about  a  thousand  men  ;  and  among 
these  were  the  bravest  and  the  most  devoted  to  the  cause.  The  priuce, 
after  dismissing  the  troops  which  followed  him,  went  to  Gorthleek, 
where  Lord  Lovat  was,  and  whence  he  sent  a  farewell  message  to  the 
remnant  of  his  arm}',  thanking  them  for  their  services,  but  desiring 
them  to  attend  to  their  own  preservation.  He  next  proceeded  to 
Invergarie,  near  Fort  Augustus,  where  he  took  leave  of  all  his  followers 
except  Sullivan,  O'Neil,  and  Burke,  a  servant  who  knew  the  country. 
Charles  had  now  resolved  to  escape  to  France.  For  a  time  he  kept 
about  the  islands  of  North  and  South  Uist,  sometimes  in  fishermen's 
huts,  sometimes  subsisting  upon  the  bounty  of  the  islanders,  but 
generally  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  privation.  Hunted  from  place  to 
place  by  the  king's  troops,  his  adventures  are  scarcely  equalled  by  the 
fictions  of  any  romance.  General  Campbell  searched  the  islauds  of 
Barra  and  South  Uist  in  vain ;  and  Long  Island,  in  which  he  also  took 
shelter,  was  surrounded  by  frigates  and  sloops  of  war.  In  this  peri- 
lous condition  Charles  remained  until  the  end  of  June,  when  he  was 
delivered  from  his  danger.  Flora  Macdonald,  the  daughter  of  Mac- 
donald  of  Melton,  in  the  isle  of  South  Uist,  was  the  generous  and 
courageous  woman  who  risked  her  life  to  save  that  of  the  prince. 
She  had  heard  of  his  misfortunes  and  dangers,  and  expressed  a  wish 
to  assist  him.  Charles  was  introduced  to  Flora,  who  undertook  to 
couvey  him  to  Skye  as  her  maid,  dressed  in  female  attire.  As  no  one 
was  allowed  to  go  without  a  passport,  she  procured  one  for  herself  and 
her  supposed  maid,  Betty  Burke.  On  the  evening  before  they  were  to 
sail,  she  and  Lady  Clanrouald  met  the  priuce  at  a  place  near  Orma- 
clade,  on  the  sea  shore.  Whilst  they  were  at  supper  here,  news  came 
that  a  party  of  officers  and  soldiers  were  searching  Ormaclade  in  quist 
of  Charles.  Shortly  afterwards,  on  seeing  four  armed  cutters  at  a 
little  distance,  the  ladies  and  the  prince  "hid  themselves  among  the 
rocks.  About  eight  in  the  evening  they  sailed ;  and  although  threat- 
ened by  a  party  of  the  Macleod's  militia,  who  saw  them  from  the  shore, 
they  pursued  their  way  to  Kilbride  in  Skye.  Here  Flora  intended  to 
lodge  the  prince  at  Mugstot,  the  seat  of  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  but 
several  of  the  king's  soldiers  being  in  the  house,  he  was  sheltered  at 
the  house  of  Macdonald  of  Kiugsburgh,  Sir  Alexander's  factor.  On 
the  following  day  Charles  changed  his  attire,  and  crossed  over  to 
Rasay,  where  he  lodged  for  some  time  in  a  cowhouse  ;  but  growing 
impatient  in  this  retreat,  he  leturned  to  Skye,  where  he  was  assisted 
by  the  Mackinnons,  and  by  their  aid  sailed  to  Loch  Nevis,  a  lake  in 
the  mainland,  where  he  was  put  ashore  on  the  5th  of  July.  Here  a 
number  of  the  kiug's  troops  were  stationeJ,  and  Charles  was  now 
enclosed  between  a  line  of  posts  formed  by  the  officers  who  nad 
notice  of  his  situation.    To  escape  this  danger,  he  was  forced,  with 
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a  friend,  to  creep  up  the  channel  of  a  brook  which  was  between  two  of 
these  posts.  He  was  accompanied  by  Macdonald  of  Glcnaladale,  with 
whom,  after  surmounting  numerous  difficulties,  he  reached  the  hill  of 
Corado,  between  Kintail  and  Glenmoriston.  Here  he  found  some  of 
his  faithful  followers  living  in  a  cave  :  wretched  and  altered  as  he  was, 
his  brave  adherents  knew  him,  and  fell  upon  their  knees.  "  He  had," 
says  Home,  "a  coat  of  coarse  dark-coloured  cloth,  and  a  wretched 
yellow  wig,  with  a  bonnet  on  his  head.  His  brogues  were  tied  with 
thongs,  so  worn  that  they  would  hardly  keep  on  his  feet.  His  shirt 
was  saffron,  and  he  had  not  another."  He  remained  in  this  cave  five 
weeks  and  three  days ;  and  not  even  the  reward  of  30,000£.  which 
was  offered  for  his  person,  would  have  tempted  these  poor  men,  who 
sheltered  the  wretched  descendant  of  the  Stuarts.  He  continued  his 
wanderings  for  many  weeks  ;  sometimes  becoming  so  exhausted  from 
fatigue  and  want  of  food  that  he  could  not  walk  without  help  :  at 
length,  after  many  narrow  escapes,  he  was  able  to  cross  Locharkaig, 
and  reach  the  fir-wood  near  Achuacarry.  Here  he  heard  from  his 
faithful  chieftains,  Lochiel  and  Cluny,  that  they  were  at  Budenoch, 
where  he  might  with  some  risk  join  them.  About  the  29th  of  August 
Charles  met  his  two  friends,  and  was  conducted  by  them  to  Letter- 
nilick,  a  remote  place  in  the  great  mountain  Benaldor,  where  he 
remained  until  a  vessel  arrived  at  Lochnanuagh  to  convey  him  to 
France.  On  the  19th  of  September  he  reached  Boradale,  travelling 
only  by  night,  and  sailed  for  France  on  the  20th ;  he  arrived  at  Morlaix 
in  Brittany  on  the  29th  of  September  1746.  During  the  wanderings 
of  the  prince  the  secret  of  his  concealment  had  been  entrusted  to 
hundreds  of  persons  of  every  age  and  sex.  Flora  Macdonald  was  for 
some  time  confined  in  the  Tower,  but,  being  liberated,  she  found  a 
home  for  a  short  time  in  the  house  of  Lady  Primrose,  a  Jacobite  lady. 
No  organised  scheme  for  establishing  Charles  Edward  upon  the  throne 
of  Ecgland  was  ever  afterwards  formed. 

Charles  was  received  in  France  with  professions  of  affection  from 
Louis  XV. ;  and,  until  his  departure  from  France  became  necessary 
to  insure  peace  with  England,  he  was  well  treated  by  the  French  king. 
In  1748,  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  king  of  France  could 
not  allow  him  any  longer  to  remain  in  his  dominions.  Charles  long 
resisted  the  attempts  made  to  induce  him  to  leave  France;  and  not- 
withstanding a  letter  from  his  father,  recommending  him  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  Louis,  he  remained  at  Paris.  At  length  Charles, 
in  stepping  out  of  a  coach  from  the  Opera,  was  seized,  and  sent  to 
Vincennes ;  and  he  was  afterwards  conducted  with  a  guard  out  of  the 
kingdom.  After  some  delay  he  repaired  to  Rome.  Charles  Edward 
married  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Stolberg  in  Germany,  who  survived 
him,  and  married  Alfieri.  [Alfieri.]  The  union  was  not  happy,  and 
the  latter  period  of  the  prince's  life  was  disgraced  by  habits  of  intoxi- 
cation. He  had  no  issue  by  his  wife ;  but  he  left  a  natural  daughter, 
whom  he  created  Duchess  of  Albany,  and  to  whom  he  bequeathed  a 
considerable  property.  For  many  years  Charles  seems  to  have  cherished 
hopes  of  recovering  the  crown  of  Great  Britain ;  but  at  length,  when 
his  claims  ceased  to  be  sustained  by  any  foreign  power,  and  when  the 
courts  of  Europe  no  longer  gave  him  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  he 
took  the  title  of  Count  of  Albany,  and  sank  into  a  habit  of  life  strangely 
contrasted  with  his  former  activity.  He  died  on  the  31st  of  January 
1788.  Notwithstanding  his  failings,  Charles  Edward  possessed  much 
energy  and  fortitude.  His  brother,  Henry  Benedict,  who  was  created 
by  the  old  Pretender  Duke  of  York,  and  afterwards  made  Cardinal 
York,  was  the  last  representative  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart.  Henry 
Benedict  died  at  Rome  in  1807. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  a  claim  set  up  within  the  last  few 
years  by  two  brothers,  John  Sobieski  and  Charles  Edward,  whose  name 
appears  to  be  Hay-Allan,  but  who  called  themselves  Stuart,  who,  in 
'  Tales  of  the  Century,  or  Sketches  of  the  Romance  of  History  between 
the  years  1746  and  1846,' and  elsewhere,  attempted  to  persuade  the 
world  that  they  were  the  descendants  of  a  son  of  Charles  Edward 
Stuart  by  his  wife  the  Princess  Louisa,  who  was  surreptitiously  handed 
over  to  an  agent  of  the  Hanoverian  government,  and  by  him  conveyed 
to  Scotland  and  brought  up  under  the  name  of  Hay  as  his  own  son. 
Their  story  was  investigated,  and  clearly  shown  to  be  a  fiction,  in  the 
'  Quarterly  Review,'  vol.  lxxxi. 

STUART,  ARABELLA,  or  ARBELLA,  often  styled,  both  by  her 
contemporaries  and  by  subsequent  writers,  the  Lady  Arabella,  was  the 
only  child  of  Charles  Stuart,  duke  of  Lennox,  younger  brother  of 
Henry,  lord  Darnley,  the  father  of  James  I.  James  and  she  therefore 
were  full  cousins.  Her  mother  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Cavendish,  father  of  the  first  Earl  of  Devonshire.  The  birth 
of  the  Lady  Arabella  has  been  variously  placed  from  1574  to  1577, 
but  the  most  probable  year  is  1575.  The  Lady  Arabella  stood  in  the 
same  degree  of  relationship  to  Elizabeth  that  James  himself  did 
through  his  mother ;  both  were  great-grandchildren  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
eldest  sister  Margaret ;  James  through  his  mother,  Queen  Mary,  and 
her  father  James  V.  of  Scotland,  son  of  that  princess  by  her  first 
husband;  Arabella,  by  her  father,  Charles  Stuart,  and  his  mother, 
Margaret  Douglas,  the  daughter  of  the  English  princess  by  her  second 
husband,  Archibald  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus.  She  was  born  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  circumstance  was  openly 
stated  by  Parsons,  the  Jesuit  (in  his  'Conference  about  the  next 
Succession  to  the  Crown,'  published  under  the  name  of  Dolman,  in 
1594),  as  giving  her  claim  to  the  throne  an  advantage  over  that  of  the 


Scottish  king.  At  all  events  she  was  undoubtedly,  before  the  birth  of 
his  sou  Henry,  in  February  1594,  the  next  in  order  of  succession  to 
James;  aud  if  he  had  died  without  issue,  she  would  have  been 
Elizabeth's  heir,  upon  the  same  principle  that  he  was  so  accounted. 

The  position  in  which  she  was  thus  placed  by  her  illustrious 
descent,  and  near  connection  with  the  thrones  both  of  England  and 
Scotland,  forms  the  key  to  the  sad  history  of  the  Lady  Arabella. 
While  she  was  yet  very  young,  it  is  said  that  her  cousin,  King 
James,  wished  to  have  her  married  to  her  relation,  Lord  Esme 
Stuart,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  heir  in  case  he  should  die 
childless,  and  whom  he  had  created  Duke  of  Lennox;  but  the 
scheme,  which  must  have  been  projected  before  1583,  the  year  in 
which  Esme,  duke  of  Lennox,  died,  was  defeated  by  the  opposition 
of  Elizabeth.  When  she  grew  up,  other  matrimonial  speculations 
were  entertained  with  regard  to  her,  some  by  herself,  some  by  others ; 
for  a  full  account  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  '  Biog.  Brit.,' 
and  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  paper  on  '  The  Loves  of  the  Lady  Arabella,'  in  his 
'Curiosities  of  Literature'  (pp.  357-363,  edit,  of  1838).  She  first 
became  an  object  of  general  public  attention  by  the  manner  in  which 
her  name  was  brought  forward  in  1603,  immediately  after  the  acces- 
sion of  James,  in  the  affair  of  the  alleged  plot  called  '  The  Main,'  for 
which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  tried :  one  of  the  charges  against 
Raleigh  was,  that  he  designed  to  raise  the  Lady  Arabella  to  the  throne, 
under  the  protection  of  Spain.  There  is  not  the  least  probability 
however  that  any  such  design  was  ever  entertained ;  it  is  at  any  rate 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  Lady  Arabella  knew  nothing  of  it. 
(Howell's  'State  Trials,'  ii.  1-60;  Jardine's  'Criminal  Trials,'  i.  389- 
520;  Lingard's  'History  of  England,'  ix.  8-18;  Tytler's  'Life  of 
Raleigh,'  pp.  257-301.)  But  her  situation  was  a  sufficiently  difficult 
and  dangerous  one,  without  this  unfounded  suspicion  or  imputation ; 
the  more  especially  as  she  appears  to  have  been  entirely  dependent 
even  for  subsistence  upon  the  bounty  of  the  crown.  James's  wish 
evidently  was,  that  she  should  remain  unmarried ;  but  in  February 
1609,  a  discovery  was  made  of  a  love  affair  in  which  she  was  engaged 
with  a  companion  of  her  childhood  Mr.  William  Seymour,  second  son 
of  Lord  Beauchamp,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford ;  and 
although  both  parties  were  called  before  the  council,  and  there  sharply 
reprimanded  and  warned  to  take  heed  of  what  they  were  about,  their 
affection  disregarding  all  consequences,  they  managed  to  get  secretly 
married  very  soon  after.  The  marriage  was  discovered  in  the  summer 
of  the  following  year,  1610;  on  which  Seymour  was  immediately 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  the  lady  placed  under  custody  in  the 
house  of  Sir  Thomas  Parry  at  Lambeth,  from  which  it  was  some  months 
after  ordered  that  she  should  be  transferred  to  Durham,  there  to 
remain  under  charge  of  the  bishop.  This  marriage  probably  excited 
James's  alarm  and  fury  the  more,  inasmuch  as  the  Seymours 
inherited  a  claim  to  the  crowu  which  many  persons  thought  better 
than  his  own,  in  virtue  of  their  descent  from  Mary,  the  youngest 
sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  upon  whose  representatives  that  king  had 
settled  the  succession,  in  case  of  failure  of  his  own  issue,  by  a  will 
which  an  act  of  parliament  had  certainly  authorised  him  to  make. 
[Henry  VIII.]  The  Lady  Arabella  had  scarcely  set  out  on  her 
forced  journey  to  the  north,  in  April  1611,  when  she  was  taken  ill,  or 
professed  to  be  taken  ill,  at  Highgate ;  and  here  in  consequence  she  • 
remained  for  six  days,  whence  she  was  removed  first  to  Barnet,  and 
then,  at  the  end  of  eleven  days,  to  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Conyers,  at 
East  Barnet,  where  she  was  kept,  till  contriving  to  elude  the  vigilance  ] 
of  her  keepers,  she  set  out,  disguised  in  male  apparel,  and,  attended  by 
a  Mr.  Markham,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday  the 
3rd  of  June,  took  horse  at  a  little  inn  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant, 
and  about  six  o'clock  reached  Blackwall,  where,  going  into  a  boat  that 
was  in  readiness,  she  was  rowed  down  the  river,  and  next  morning  was 
taken  on  board  a  French  vessel  that  waited  for  her  and  her  husband 
at  Lee.  Seymour  meanwhile  had  also  contrived  to  effect  his  escape 
from  the  Tower ;  but  as  he  did  not  make  his  appearance  so  soon  as 
had  been  agreed  upon,  the  vessel  set  sail  without  him,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  make  a  bargain  with  a  coaster  from  Newcastle  to  take  him 
across  to  Flanders,  which  he  reached  in  safety.  His  wife  was  not  so 
fortunate ;  a  small  ship  of  war  was  immediately  despatched  from  the 
Downs  to  intercept  her,  and  she  was  captured  in  Calais  Roads.  She 
and  Seymour  never  again  met.  She  was  thrown  into  the  Tower, 
where  sickness,  sorrow,  and  ill-treatment,  after  some  time  deprived 
the  poor  victim  of  her  senses,  and  she  died  insane  in  her  prison,  on 
the  27th  of  September  1615.  Many  of  her  letters  that  have  been 
preserved,  and  which  have  been  printed  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  Ballard 
('Memoirs  of  British  Ladies'),  and  others,  show  that  the  Lady  Arabella 
united  no  ordinary  talent  and  literary  accomplishment  to  her  high 
spirit  and  passionate  strength  of  character  ;  and  she  also  appears  to  have 
possessed  a  considerable  share  of  personal  beauty.  Seymour  was  not 
only  permitted  to  return  to  England  the  year  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
but  was  the  same  year  created  a  baronet ;  and,  his  father  having  died 
previously,  he  became  Earl  of  Hertford  on  the  decease  of  his  grandfather, 
in  1621,  and  in  1640  was  made  Marquis  of  Hertford,  under  which  title 
he  makes  a  considerable  figure  in  the  history  of  the  civil  war,  in 
which  he  fought  on  the  side  of  the  crown,  although  he  had  allied  him- 
self to  the  parliamentary  general  the  Earl  of  Essex  by  marrying  his 
sister.  He  just  lived  to  witness  the  Restoration,  and  to  be  restored 
by  Charles  II.  to  the  dukedom  of  Somerset,  which  had  been  forfeited, 
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as  it  had  been  acquired,  by  his  great-grandfather  the  Protector;  ho 
died  24th  October  1600.  It  is  worthy  of  being  noted,  that  to  one  of 
hio  daughters  by  his  second  wife,  ho  gavo  tho  name  of  her  whom  ho 
hail  lirHt  loved  and  hud  not  forgotton. 

STUART,  GILBERT,  LL.D.,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  George  Stuart, 
who  was  related  to  the  learned  grammarian  Ruddiman,  and  filled  tho 
office  of  professor  of  Humanity,  or  Latin,  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, with  much  reputation,  till  hiH  death  iul793.  Gilbert  was  born 
at  Edinburgh,  according  to  the  common  account,  in  1740  •  but  in 
1742,  according  to  Kerr's  '  Memoirs  of  Smellio '  (i.  499,  and  ii.  2).  He 
was  educated  for  the  profession  of  tho  law  ;  but  a  passion  for  general 
literatnro  early  took  possession  of  him,  and  drew  him  oil'  from  his 
legal  studies,  so  that  he  nover  was  called  to  tho  bar.  lie  first  made 
himself  known  by  his  '  Historical  Disquisition  concerning  the  Anti- 
quity of  the  British  Constitution,'  which  lie  published  in  1767,  and 
which  was  held  to  have  so  much  merit,  that  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh immediately  bestowed  upon  the  youthful  author  the  dogree  of 
LL.D.  In  the  following  year  appeared  his  '  View  of  Society  in 
Europe,  in  its  Progress  from  Rudeness  to  Refinement;  or,  Inquiries 
concerning  the  History  of  Laws,  Government,  and  Manners.'  This 
work,  which  reached  a  second  edition  in  1778,  displayed  great  reading, 
us  well  as  ingenuity  of  speculation.  Soon  after  it  first  appeared,  the 
professorship  of  public  law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  became 
vacant,  and  Stuart  applied  to  the  crown  for  the  appointment,  but 
unsuccessfully,  in  consequence,  as  he  conceived,  of  the  interference 
of  the  Principal,  Dr.  Robertson.  This  notion,  and  the  event  out  of 
which  it  arose,  had  a  great  influence  on  tho  future  course  of  Stuart's 
life  and  literary  labours.  If  Itobertson  really  did  use  his  influence  to 
prevent  his  appointment  to  the  academical  chair,  it  is  believed  that 
his  reason  was,  tho  character  for  dissipation  and  intemperance  which 
Stuart  had  already  established  for  himself,  notwithstanding  his  occa- 
sional hard  reading  and  violent  paroxysms  of  study.  From  this  time 
he  evinced,  in  addition  to  his  unfortunate  habits  of  life,  a  temper  the 
most  malignant,  and  revengeful,  which  went  far  to  destroy  all  the 
value  of  his  undoubted  learning  and  talents.  On  his  failure  in  the 
matter  of  the  professorship,  he  left  Edinburgh  for  London,  but  with- 
out leaving  behind  him  his  personal  resentments,  which  seem  to  have 
comprehended  the  general  body  of  the  literary  men  of  his  native  city. 
In  London,  where  he  resided  from  1768  to  1773,  he  is  understood  to 
have  been  chiefly  employed  in  writing  for  the  '  Monthly  Review.'  But 
he  also  found  time  to  produce,  in  1772,  a  satirical  attack  upon  the 
newly  published  Latin  Grammar  of  Dr.  Adam,  the  rector  of  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh,  under  the  title  of  'Animadversions  on  Mr. 
Adam's  Grammar,  by  Jo.  Rich.  Bushby  ; '  and  he  is  also  understood 
to  have  been  the  writer  of  other  papers  in  ridicule  both  of  Adam  and 
of  his  book,  which  appeared  about  the  same  time  in  the  'Weekly 
Magazine,'  recently  begun  at  Edinburgh  by  Walter  Ruddiman,  the 
nephew  of  the  grammarian.  Stuart  (aud  his  father,  who  is  believed 
to  have  assisted  him)  had  two  special  reasons  for  these  aggressions  : 
the  new  grammar  was  designed  to  supplant  that  of  their  relation 
Ruddiman,  and  Adam  was  besides  a  great  ally  of  Principal  Robertson. 
In  1772,  also,  Stuart  edited  (anonymously)  the  posthumous  work  of 
Francis  Stoughton  Sullivan,  LL.D.,  entitled  '  Lectures  on  the  Feudal 
and  English  Laws.' 

In  1 773  he  returned  to  Edinburgh ;  and  then  he  and  Mr.  William 
Smellie,  the  printer  (a  man  of  talent  and  considerable  literary  acquire- 
ment), set  up  together  a  new  monthly  periodical,  entitled  '  The  Edin- 
burgh Magazine  aud  Review.'  The  first  number  of  this  publication, 
which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  original  'Edinburgh  Review' 
established  in  1754,  in  which  Dr.  Robertson,  Adam  Smith,  &c.  were 
writers,  appeared  in  October  1773,  the  47th  and  last  in  August  1776. 
The  general  spirit  of  the  articles,  especially  of  those  written  by  Stuart, 
was  of  such  unsparing  severity,  instigated  too,  as  was  conceived,  in 
many  cases  by  his  personal  resentments,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
attraction  of  no  common  ability,  a  public  feeling  was  at  last  aroused 
against  the  work,  which  compelled  its  conductors  to  give  it  up.  A  list 
of  Stuart's  reviews  and  other  communications  is  given  in  Kerr's  '  Life 
of  Smellie,'  i.  403-405.  Of  the  former  the  most  remarkable  was  an 
article  on  the  first  volume  of  Henry's  '  History  of  Great  Britain,'  the 
first  of  a  series  of  ferocious  attacks  on  that  work  by  Stuart,  of  which 
a  full  account  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  '  Calamities  of  Authors.' 
They  were  continued  in  the  '  Political  Herald '  and  the  '  English 
Review,'  two  periodical  works  in  which  Stuart  engaged  when  he 
returned  to  London  some  years  after  this,  and  the  proprietor  of  which 
was  his  countryman  Mr.  John  Murray,  the  father  of  the  present 
eminent  publisher  of  the  same  name.  But  meanwhile  he  produced 
several  additional  works  in  his  own  name  while  he  still  remained  at 
Edinburgh  ;  his  '  Observations  concerning  the  Public  Law  and  Consti- 
tutional History  of  Scotland,'  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1779  (an  attack  upon 
the  introductory  book  of  Dr.  Robertson's  '  History ')  ;  his  '  History  of 
the  Establishment  of  the  Reformation  of  Religion  in  Scotland,'  4to, 
London,  17S0;  aud  his  'History  of  Scotland  from  the  Establishment 
of  the  Reformation  to  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary,'  2  vols.,  Svo,  London, 
1782,  another  attack  upon  Robertson,  founded  on  his  alleged  unfair 
treatment  of  the  Scottish  queen,  whom  Stuart  zealously  defends  from 
all  the  charges  brought  agaiust  her.  These  works  all  drew  consider- 
able attention  in  their  day,  but  they  are  now  little  read ;  the  amount 
of  learning  and  thought  which  they  contain  has  not  proved  sufficient 


to  buoy  up  tho  huge  portion  of  them  composed  of  inoonclutiive  unnatin- 
factory  speculation,  and  tho  sophi  try  of  mere  paision  and  party  spirit. 
They  arc  all  written  however  with  much  force  and  vivacity  of  Htylo. 
Stuart  returned  once  more  to  London  in  and  he  appear*  to  have 

been  principally  employed  in  conducting  tho  two  publications  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Murray,  already  mentioned,  for  tho  next,  four  yean.  But 
jaundice  and  dropsy,  brought  on  and  fed  by  persevering  di-sipation, 
had  by  the  end  of  this  space  completely  undermined  bis  constitution. 
Ilo  returned  to  Scotland  in  the  spring  or  minitner  of  178';,  and  died 
in  his  father's  house  at  Musselburgh,  on  the  13th  of  Augubt  in  that 
year. 

(Kerr's  Memoirs  of  Smellie;  Disraeli's  Calamines  of  Authors; 
Chalmers's  Life  of  Ruddiman.) 

STUART,  GILBERT  CHARLES,  sometimes  called  American  Stuart, 
was  born  at  Narragansct,  Rhodo  Island,  U.S.,  of  Scotch  parents, 
in  1755.  Evincing  early  considerable  skill  in  taking  pencil  likenesses, 
he  was  entrusted  to  the  caro  of  a  travelling  artist  named  Alexander, 
whom  he  accompanied  on  a  tour  through  the  southern  states,  and 
afterwards  to  Scotland.  Alexander  died  shortly  after  their  arrival  iu 
Edinburgh,  but  young  Stuart  found  friends  there,  and  is  said,  in  some 
of  the  notices  of  him  published  iu  this  country,  to  have  graduated  at 
Glasgow  University.  This  however  may  be  doubted,  as,  according  to 
his  American  biographers,  he  had  returned  to  America  acd  was 
established  at  Newport  as  a  portrait-painter  in  1773.  The  revolution 
howevor  interfered  so  seriously  with  his  pursuits  that  iu  1775  he  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  aud  there  he  seems  for  a  time  to  have  led  a  very 
irregular  life,  depending  for  a  subsistence  as  much  on  his  musical  skill 
as  on  his  pencil ;  and  for  awhile  he  officiated  as  organist  at  a  church  in 
Foster-lane,  City.  About  1777  however  he  was  introduced  to  his  coun- 
tryman Benjamin  West,  who  received  him  into  his  studio  as  a  pupil  aud 
assistant,  and  under  him  he  made  rapid  progress.  In  1781  he  com- 
menced practice  in  London  on  his  own  account,  and  found  numerous 
and  liberal  patrons  ;  his  broad  effective  style  gaiuiug  very  general 
favour,  and  Reynolds  aud  other  leading  English  artists  assisting  him 
with  the  most  friendly  liberality.  Among  his  more  eminent  Bitters 
during  his  residence  in  London  were,  George  III.,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(afterwards  George  IV.),  John  Kemble,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Benjamin 
West,  Woollett  the  engraver,  Alderman  Boydell,  and  other  distin- 
guished artists  and  patrons  of  art.  But  he  had  always  been  of  intem- 
perate habits,  and  though  he  curbed  them  for  awhile,  as  he  became 
prosperous  he  slackened  the  reins,  and  eventually  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  London.  He  removed  first  to  Dublin,  where  his  convivial  habits 
found  ample  encouragement ;  and  then  to  Paris.  In  the  French 
metropolis  his  American  parentage  attracted  many  hading  politicians 
to  his  studio  :  while  here  he  paiuted  a  portrait  of  Louis  XVI. 

In  1793  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  his  European  reputation 
having  preceded  him,  he  became  at  once  the  leading  portrait-painter 
of  that  city.  But,  ambitious  of  painting  Washington,  he  in  the 
following  year  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  there  paiuted  what  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  standard  portrait  of  the  greatest  of  Americans. 
On  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Washington,  Stuart 
removed  there;  but  in  1806  or  1807  he  settled  in  Boston,  where  he 
continued  to  reside  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  July  1823.  He 
left  a  widow  and  daughters,  for  whose  benefit  about  300  of  his  paint- 
ings were  collected  and  exhibited  at  the  Boston  Athenteum.  Stuart 
painted  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  countrymen, 
including  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  four  other  American  presidents. 
His  last  work  was  a  portrait  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  His  original 
portrait  of  Washington  is  in  tho  Boston  Athenaeum.  Our  National 
Gallery  possesses  three  portraits  by  him — Benjamin  West,  aud  the 
engravers  William  Woollett  and  John  Hall.  Stuart  is  the  greatest 
portrait-painter  America  has  yet  produced,  and  in  male  portraits  he 
ranks  along  with  the  best  English  portrait-painters.  His  style  is  free, 
manly,  and  unaffected ;  his  likenes:es  were  regarded  as  faithful  by 
those  familiar  with  his  sitters ;  and  the  expression  of  his  heads  is 
intellectual  and  characteristic. 

STUART,  JAMES,  frequently  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Athenian  Stuart,  was  born  in  Creed-lane,  Ludgate-street,  Loudon,  in 
1713,  of  parents  in  a  very  humble  rank  of  life,  and  by  the  death  of  his 
father  he  was  left  at  a  very  early  age  the  eldest  of  a  family  reduced 
by  that  event  almost  to  indigence.  Beyond  this  no  particulars  are 
known  relative  to  the  intervening  period  before  he  could  at  all  have 
contributed  to  the  support  of  the  family  by  his  pencil.  Iu  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that 
his  education  must  have  been  a  very  slender  one  ;  and  that  in  all  pro- 
bability he  had  received  very  little  instruction,  if  any,  in  drawing, 
when  the  talent  he  showed  for  it  recommended  him  to  Goupy,  who 
kept  a  shop  in  the  Strand,  and  who  employed  him  to  design  and  paint 
ladies'  fans — a  branch  of  art  at  that  time  greatly  iu  vogue,  and  more 
encouraged  than  any  higher  kind  of  painting.  Such  was  the  school 
in  which  the  future  investigator  of  Athens  aud  its  monuments  was 
trained.  Fortunately,  Goupy  himself  was  an  artist  of  some  ability, 
both  as  an  engraver  aud  paiuter  iu  body  colours,  and,  being  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  the  best  masters,  his  instructions  were  no  doubt 
advantageous  to  Stuart.  He  continued  with  Goupy  till  about  1742, 
when  he  set  out  for  Italy,  for  tho  purpose  of  improving  himself. 
Little  more  is  known  of  him  during  his  residence  in  Italy  than  that, 
after  staying  at  Rome  nearly  seven  years,  industriously  occupied  in 
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painting,  bo  embraced  the  offer  made  to  him  by  his  friend  Revett  and 
Gavin  Hamilton  of  joining  them  in  an  excursion  to  Greece ;  though 
Hamilton,  who  was  probably  the  originator  of  the  scheme,  afterwaids 
declined  accompanying  them. 

Kevett  (Nicholas,  second  son  of  John  Revett,  of  Brandeston  Hall, 
Suffolk)  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  better  qualified  by  education 
for  an  undertaking  which  required  some  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
whereas  Stuart  may  be  thought  to  have  been  very  ill  prepared,  lie 
had  however,  during  his  long  residence  at  Koine,  applied  himself  ho 
diligently  to  the  study  both  of  the  classical  tongues  and  of  archrcology, 
at  the  College  della  Propaganda,  as  to  be  able  to  give  proof  of  uu 
proficiency  in  a  Latin  dissertation,  '  De  Obelisco  Ctcsaris  Augusti 
Campo  Martis  imperii md  effosso,'  dedicated  to  Viscount  Malton,  and 
printed  in  1750,  at  the  pope's  expense.  Whether  either  himself  or 
bin  companion  had  paid  particular  attention  to  architecture  is  doubt- 
ful, or  rather  the  probability  is  that  they  were  acquainted  with  it 
merely  as  a  collateral  branch  of  art.  At  all  eveuts  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  it  should  have  been  reserved  for  two  painters  to  show 
the  world  what  Grecian  architecture  was,  and  thereby  lead  to  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  architectural  taste.  Having  previously  issued  a 
prospectus  of  their  undertaking,  and  raised  funds  for  their  tour  by 
subscriptions  received  from  England,  the  travellers  quitted  Rome  in 
March  1700;  and  after  passing  some  time  at  Venice,  made  an  excur- 
sion to  Tola  in  the  following  July,  where  they  employed  themselves 
three  mouths  in  making  drawings  of  the  amphitheatre,  4c.,  which 
however  formed  no  part  of  their  original  work,  and  remained  unpub- 
lished till  1810,  when  they  first  appeared  in  a  fourth  or  supplementary 
volume,  edited  by  Mr.  Joseph  Woods.  Iu  March  1751  they  reached 
Athens,  where  they  remained  till  about  the  end  of  1753  ;  and  while 
there  Stuart  met  witli  Mr.  iJawkins,  a  lover  of  ancient  art,  the  com- 
panion and  patron  of  Wood  (author  of  'Ruins  of  Palmyra  '),  and  who 
afterwards  proved  a  most  liberal  patron  to  Stuart  also  on  his  return  to 
England,  affording  him  both  encouragement  and  assistance  in  pre- 
paring his  materials  for  publication.  Dawkius  himself  however  did 
not  live  to  see  the  'Antiquities  of  Athens'  iu  a  published  form,  for 
he  died  about  two  years  belore  the  work  was  brought  out. 

Stuart  and  his  companion  returned  to  England  in  the  beginning  of 
1755;  but  it  was  not  until  several  years  aftirwaros  (1702)  that  the 
first  volume  of  the  'Antiquities'  was  published.  Stuart  appeals  to 
have  had  by  far  the  greater  share  in  the  labour,  and  the  literary  part 
is  ascribed  entirely  to  him.  The  work  was  well  received  by  the 
learned,  and  by  artists,  notwithstanding  that,  owing  to  the  delay  in 
briugiug  it  out,  the  subject;  had  b  en  forestalled  by  Leroi*s  '  Ruines,' 
&c.  [Likoi.]  The  grtater  care  bestowed  upon  the  English  work 
g  ive  it  however  a  permanent  architectural  value,  while  the  rival  one 
has  fallen  into  disrepute  as  untrustwoi  thy,  aud,  though  by  a  pro- 
fessional architect,  as  being  more  pictoiial  than  antiquarian.  Perhaps 
it  was  rather  an  advantage  to  Stuait,  that  in  examining  Grecian  archi- 
tecture he  was  unbiassed  by  any  previous  professional  prejudices,  and 
had  nothing  to  unlearn.  Still  it  was  not  every  one  who  was  satisfied 
with  the  first  portion  of  the  '  Autiquities ;  '  for  YVinckelmaun  has 
spoken  of  it  very  disparagingly  iu  a  letter  to  Fuessli,  where  he  hints 
that  it  had  disappointed  many  persons  both  iu  England  aud  elsewhere. 
Its  Buccess  however  admits  of  no  dispute.  There  was  considerable 
encouragement  afforded  ju6t  then  to  such  studies:  and  it  was  about 
the  same  time  that  Adam  published  his  work  on  Diocletian's  Palace 
[Adam],  while  Wood's  'Ruiusof  Palmyra'  and  'Ruins  of  Paalbec  ' 
had  appeared  a  few  years  previously,  and  the  '  Ionian  Antiquities ' 
somew  hat  later. 

The  patronage  and  encouragement  which  Stuart  received  did  not 
cause  him  to  prosecute  the  continuation  of  his  work  very  diligently, 
for  the  second  volume  was  not  entirely  completed,  and  the  third  only 
in  progress,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Neither  was  he  very  eager  to 
avail  himself  to  the  extent  he  might  have  done  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  him  as  a  practising  architect.  His  patrons,  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  Lord  Anson,  &c,  had  aided  him  so  effectually  (the  latter 
bestowing  on  him  the  appointment  of  Greenwich  Hospital),  that  he 
was  now  in  easy  circumstances,  and  willingly  relaxed  from  that  con- 
tinued exertion  which  prudence  no  longer  imposed  upon  him  as  a 
duty.  His  employment  as  an  architect  was  consequently  by  no  means 
equal  to  what  his  celebrity  would  have  obtained  for  him.  His  princi- 
pal work  is  the  chapel  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  as  rebuilt  by  him,  after 
being  destroyed  by  fire;  but  although  beautiful  as  regards  the  details, 
and  the  individual  decorations  boi  rowed  from  Grecian  architecture, 
it  is,  if  considered  as  a  whole,  very  far  from  Grecian  in  character. 
For  Lord  Anson  he  built  a  mansion  in  St.  James's-square,  and  also 
several  ornamental  structures,  in  imitation  of  antique,  models,  in  the 
grounds  of  that  nobleman's  seat  at  Shuckburgh.  He  also  erected 
Mrs.  Montagu's  house,  Portman  square,  and  some  other  private  man- 
sions, but  none  of  any  particular  note  for  their  architecture. 

Stuart  was  twice  married.  When  he  had  reached  the  mature  age  of 
sixty-seven,  he  took  for  his  second  wife  a  very  young  woman,  by 
whom  he  had  five  children  :  among  them  a  sou,  who  entered  the  navy, 
and  died  in  1800.  Another  boy,  who  is  said  to  have  exhibited  an 
extraordinary  talent  for  drawing,  was  carried  off  by  the  small-pox  not 
very  long  before  his  father's  death,  which  occurred  on  the  2nd  of 
February  17SS.  Another  son,  born  (April  13,  1788)  two  months  after 
his  father's  death,  entered  the  navy  and  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant, 
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and  survived  till  1867.  The  second  volume  of  the  'Antiquities'  was 
edited  by  Newton  iu  1790,  and  the  third  by  Beverley  in  1794. 

Between  Stuart  and  his  colleague  Revett  some  differences  appoar  to 
have  taken  place  relative  to  the  management  of  their  joint  publication, 
which  were  arranged  by  Stuart  purchasing  Revett's  share  in  it  and 
such  materials  as  he  had  provided  towards  the  completion.  Huving 
got  rid  of  that  engagement,  Revett  undertook  a  second  antiquarian 
expedition  at  the  expenBO  of  the  Dilettanti  Society,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  remains  of  ancient  architecture  in  Ionia.  The  result  of 
this  tour,  which  occupied  him  about  two  years  in  company  with  Dr. 
Chandler,  was  the  '  Ionian  Antiquities,'  the  first  volume  of  which  was 
published  in  1709.  Like  Stuart,  he  afterwards  practised  as  an  archi- 
tect, was  employed  by  Lord  le  Despencer  at  West  Wycombe,  aud 
erected  the  church  at  Ayot,  St.  Lawrence,  Herts,  but  was  so  far  lioin 
realising  an  independence  that  he  died  iu  very  straitened  circumstances 
in  1804,  at  the  age  of  eighty  two. 

STUBBE,  HENRY,  was  a  remarkable  example  of  temporary  ccle> 
brity  followed  by  nearly  complete  neglect  aud  oblivion,  the  conse- 
quence of  great  natural  talents  and  acquired  knowledge  not  being 
matched  with  a  sufficiency  of  judgment,  and  of  there  chancing  to  ba 
little  or  nothing  in  a  considerable  mass  of  literary  produce  which 
has  not  been  superseded  by  luter  works  or  by  the  progress  of  discovery. 
He  was  the  eon  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  born  at  Partney,  near 
Spilsbye  in  Lincolnshire.  28th  February  1031.  He  spent  his  early 
boyhood  iu  Ireland,  whither  his  father  had  transfcried  himself  and 
his  family  on  adopting  the  doctrines  of  the  Baptists ;  but  after  his 
death  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1641  drove  the  widow  and 
her  sou  back  to  England,  upon  which  young  Stubbe  was  put  to  West- 
minster school,  then  presided  over  by  Busby,  with  whom  he  beiauje 
a  great  favourite.  In  1049  he  was  elected  a  student  of  Christchurch, 
Oxford;  wheie,  although  he  made  himself  many  enemies  by  his 
conceit  and  arrogance,  he  is  said  to  have  prosecuted  his  classical 
studies  with  such  succt-ss,  that  while  still  an  undergraduate  he  used 
to  discourse  in  the  public  schools  in  very  fiui  nt  Greek.  He  had  before 
goiug  to  the  university  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  from 
whom  he  received  much  substantial  kindness;  and  this  connection 
naturally  attached  him  to  the  parliamentary  cause — for  which  how- 
ever he  used  to  declare  in  after  life  that  he  never  had  any  rftil 
affection.  But  for  a  considerable  time  he  exerted  himself  with  much 
se-miugze.il  on  that  side  in  various  ways.  After  he  had  taken  his 
degree  of  B.A.  he  went  to  Scotland  in  1653,  and  served  a  couple  of 
years  in  the  army  tht  re  ;  and  then,  having,  on  returning  to  Oxford, 
and  taking  his  master's  degree,  been  made  uuder-librarian  of  the 
Bodleian,  he  got  himself  turned  out  after  about  two  years,  both  from 
that  office  aud  his  studentship,  by  a  succession  of  violent  pamphlets 
which  he  published  against  the  existing  condition  of  both  church  and 
state,  under  the  titles  of 'A  Vindication  of  Sir  Harry  Vane;'  '  An 
Essay  on  the  Good  Old  Cause; '  and  '  Light  Shiuing  out  of  Darkne-s, 
wi'h  au  Apology  for  the  Quakers.'  Upon  this  catastrophe  he  betook 
himself  to  Stratford-on  Avon,  and  there  practised  as  a  physician  till 
the  Restoration,  when  he  presented  himeelf  to  receive  confirmation 
at  the  hands  of  his  diocesan,  aud  in  1601  was  sent  out  to  Jamaica 
with  the  title  of  his  majesty's  physician  for  that  island  ;  but,  finding 
the  climate  not  to  agree  with  him,  he  soon  returned  and  re-establi-hed 
himself  at  Stratford,  from  which,  after  some,  time,  he  removed  to 
Warwick,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  he  met  with  his  death,  by 
being  drowned  in  attempting  to  make  his  way  across  a  river  between 
Bath  and  Bristol,  on  the  12th  of  July  1676.  Stubbe,  who  seems  to 
have  had  no  piiuciple,  began  to  write  against  his  old  political  friends 
aud  his  former  political  opinions  as  s  on  as  the  king  returned  ;  but 
his  only  writings  after  the  Restoration  that  are  now  remembered  are 
his  attacks  upon  the  Royal  Society,  the  principal  of  which  is  hie 
answer  to  Sprat  aud  Glanville,  entitled  '  Legends  no  History,  or  a 
Specimen  of  some  Animadversions  upon  the  History  of  the  Rosal 
Society  ;  together  with  the  Plus  Ultra  of  Mr.  Glanville  reduce!  to  a 
Non  Plus,'  4to,  1670.  But  here  too  he  wasted  his  powers  in  a  cause 
with  which  posterity  has  not  sympathised.  Anthony  Wood,  who  was 
his  contemporary  at  Oxford,  has  drawu  his  character  graphically 
enough.  He  was,  Wood  sayB,  "  the  most  noted  Latinist  and  Greciau 
of  his  age  ;  was  a  singular  mathematician,  aud  thoroughly  read  in  all 
political  matters,  councils,  ecclesiastical  and  profane  histories  :  had  a 
voluble  tongue,  and  seldom  hesitated  either  in  public  disputes  or 
common  discourse  ;  had  a  voice  big  and  magisterial,  and  a  mind  equal 
to  it ;  was  of  an  high  generous  nature,  scorned  money  aud  riches,  and 
the  adorers  of  them ;  was  accounted  a  very  good  physician,  and 
excellent  in  the  things  belonging  to  that  profession,  as  botany,  ana- 
tomy, aud  chemistry."  Stubbe,  w  ith  all  his  vast  memory  for  words 
and  facts,  was  plainly  destitute  of  the  faculty  of  distinguishing,  in  any 
complexity,  right  from  wrong,  or  truth  from  falsehood.  Wood 
admits  that  he  altogether  wanted  even  common  discretion. 

STUBBS,  GEORGE,  an  eminent  animal  painter  and  anatomist,  was 
born  at  Liverpool  in  1724,  and  settled  in  London.  He  excelled 
especially  in  the  portraits  of  horseB.  Fuseli  observes,  with  consider- 
able truth,  though  as  his  wont,  whether  for  praise  or  censure,  in  too 
broad  and  unqualified  a  vein,  "  That  his  skill  in  comparative  anatomy 
never  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  style  in  forms,  if  it  were  not 
eminently  proved  by  bis  Phaeton  with  the  Horses  of  the  Sun,  would 
be  evident  from  all  his  other  figures,  which,  when  human,  are  seldom 
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more  than  the  attendants  on  some  animal;  while  the  stylo  of  the 
animals  thorn-elves  depended  entirely  on  the  individual  before  him  : 
his  tiger,  for  grandeur,  has  never  been  equalled  ;  his  lions  arc,  to 
those  of  Rubens,  what  jackals  are  to  lions ;  but  none  ever  did  greater 
justice  to  that  artificial  animal,  the  race-courser." 

Stubbs  completed  in  1700  his  work  '  On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Hoi-bo,' 
in  eighteen  tables  from  nature;  and  before  his  death  three  numbers 
of  unother  work  (which  waB  to  have  consisted  of  six),  under  the  title 
of  'A  Comparative  Anatomical  Exposition  of  the  Structure  of  the 
Human  Body  with  that  of  a  Tiger  and  a  common  HWL'  Ho  was 
elected  A.H.A.  in  1780,  and  R.A.  in  1781,  but  declined  tho  honour. 

There  are  two  pictures  by  this  artist  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  tho 
property  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  :  one  of  them  represents 
Portraits  of  Brood-Mares  in  a  Landscape  ;  the  other,  tho  Grosvenor 
Hunt.  The  scene  is  near  Eton  Hall,  in  which  portraits  of  the  late  Earl 
Grosvenor,  of  his  brother,  and  others  are  introduced.  Stubbs  died  on 
the  10th  of  July,  1800. 

STUERBOUT,  DIERICK,  commonly  called  DIRK  VAN  HAAR- 
LEM, was  born  at  Haarlem,  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century. 
He  is  perhaps  the  oldest  of  the  Dutch  painters,  and  one  of  the  best  of 
the  early  masters.  The  two  large  works  by  him  in  the  royal  collection 
at  the  Hague  are  wonderful  works  for  their  time,  and,  independent  of 
their  age,  are  two  of  the  most  interesting  pictures  in  tho  European 
collections.  They  were  at  one  time  attributed  to  Memling,  whose  works 
they  somewhat  resemble;  their" history  however  is  now  well  kuown,  as 
they  and  their  master  are  mentioned  in  some  manuscript  Annals  and 
Antiquities  of  Louvain  discovered  by  M.  de  Bast.  The  pictures  were 
preserved  at  Louvain  until  1827.  These  pictures  are  called,  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  gallery  of  the  King  of  Holland,  the  first  aud  second 
pictures  of  the  Emperor  Otho  and  the  Empress  Mary.  Their  subject 
is  from  a  story  of  the  old  chronicles  of  Louvain,  called  the  Golden 
Legend  ;  the  event  took  place  in  985.  The  Emperor  Otho  HI.,  on  his 
return  from  a  journey  to  Rome,  condemned  at  Modena  one  of  his 
courtiers,  an  Italian  count,  to  death,  in  consequence  of  an  accusation 
from  the  empress  (which  was  false),  that  he  had  attempted  her  honour. 
The  count  was  beheaded,  but  immediately  afterwards  his  widow,  with 
his  head  on  one  arm  and  a  red-hot  iron  which  she  holds  with  impunity 
iu*her  other  hand  (an  infallible  proof  of  her  husband's  innocence),  on 
her  knees  supplicates  the  emperor  for  justice.  The  emperor,  being 
convinced  by  the  fire  ordeal  of  the  count's  innocence,  orders  the 
empress  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake.  From  this  tradition  Stuerbout 
paiuted  two  pictures  for  the  Town  hall  of  Louvain  in  14CS,  on  wood, 
each  117  inches  French,  by  00' ;  the  figures  are  about  the  size  of  life. 
In  the  first  picture  the  emperor  is  listening  to  the  false  accusation  of 
the  empress,  and  the  count  is  beiug  led  out  in  his  shirt  to  execution; 
the  actual  beheading  is  represented  in  the  distance.  In  the  second 
picture  the  widow  is  kneeling  before  the  emperor  with  the  head  of  her 
husband  aud  the  red-hot  iron  in  her  hand,  and  in  the  distance  of  this 
piece  the  empress  is  being  burnt  at  the  st;<ke  ;  in  both  pictures  are 
various  attendants.  The  execution  is  in  the  style  of  the  Vau  l'yck 
school,  aud  is  extremely  elaborate,  especially  in  the  second  piece, 
which  is  superior  to  the  first. 

These  pictures  were  fixed  on  the  wainscoting  of  the  Justice  hall  at 
Louvaiu,  and  by  each  was  a  panel  containing  an  explanation  of  the 
subjects  in  the  Flemish  language,  and  in  gold  Gothic  letters.  They 
were  very  dirty,  aud  fast  approaching  decay,  when  in  1827  they  were 
purchased  for  a  small  turn  by  the  late  King  of  Hollaud,  who  presented 
them  to  the  present  king,  then  Prince  of  Orange.  They  were  re- 
moved to  and  restored  at  Brussels,  and  were  in  the  coll  ctiou  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  there,  until  1841,  when  they  were  placed  in  their 
present  locality  at  the  Hague. 

In  the  above-mentioned  manuscript,  'Anoales  et  Antiquitcs  do 
Louvaiu,'  it  is  stated  that  Dierick  Stuerbout  painted  these  two 
pictures  for  the  Council-hall  iu  1108.  and  that  he  waa  paid  for  them 
2o(J  crowns.  In  the  same  manuscript  it  is  stated  that  Stuerbout  was 
on  the  20lh  of  May  of  the  same  year  commissioned  to  paint  a  picture 
20  feet  long  by  12  high,  and  another  of  the  Last  Judgment  0  feet  high 
aud  4  wide,  both  for  the  sum  of  500  crowns.  Van  Mander  mentions 
a  picture  by  Dirk  Vau  Haarlem  which  he  saw  at  Leyden  ;  iu  the 
centre  was  the  head  of  Christ,  and  on  two  side-wings  the  heads  of 
St.  Peter  aud  St.  Paul.  It  was  inscribed  as  follows  in  gold  letters  in 
Latin — "One  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  years  after  the 
birth  of  Christ,  Dirk,  who  was  born  at  Haarlem,  made  me  at  Louvain. 
Eternal  peace  abide  with  him."  From  this  inscription  it  is  evident 
that  the  Dirk  of  Louvain  mentioned  by  Guicciardini  in  his  '  Desciip- 
tion  de  tons  les  Pays-Be*/  Antwerp,  1508,  is  the  same  as  Dirk  Van 
Haarlem,  though  that  writer  mentions  them  as  two  painters.  Vasari 
mentions  Dirie  da  Lov  an io.  Stuerbout  must  have  resitted  some  time 
at  Louvain.  He  was  also  from  his  style  probably  a  pupil  of  John 
Vau  Eyck,  or  some  of  his  scholars.  These  two  great  pictures 
prove  that  Stuerbout  was  a  much  better  painter  than  many  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  followers ;  his  figures  are  decidedly  better, 
though  too  long  in  their  proportions,  his  forms  fuller  aud  better 
modelled,  and  his  heads  are  executed  with  less  rigidity  and  sharpness 
of  feature.  M.  Nieuweuhuys  and  others  give  1410  aud  1470  as  the 
respective  dates  of  Stuerbout's  birth  and  death,  but  how  the  informa- 
tion is  acquired  is  not  stated.  M.  Wauters  places  hi*  birth  about  1391, 
on  the  authority  of  the  record  of  a  judicial  inquiry  at  Brussels,  Dec. 


9,  1017,  to  which  Stuerbout  was  summoned  a;  a  witness,  arid  which 
states  him  to  bo  about  70  years  old. 

STUKELEY,  THE  RHV.  WILLIAM,  M.D.,  was  descended  from  an 
ancieut  Lincolnshire  family,  and  was  born  at  Holbeach  in  that  county, 
on  the  7th  November  1087.  From  the  grammar-school  of  his  native 
town  ho  went  to  lienneL  College,  i  am  bridge,  in  i70.'J.  At  this  time 
natural  science  as  connected  with  tho  profession  for  which  he  was 
intended,  seems  to  have  been  his  favourite  pursuit;  aud  the  chief 
assistant  of  his  studies  was  Stephen  Halts,  afterwards  celebrated  for 
his  physical  investigations  aud  discoveiieH,  who  was  a  member  of  tho 
same  college.  Hales  aud  he,  we  are  told,  wen:  wont  to  ramble  over 
Gogmagog  Hills  and  the  bogs  of  Cherry  Hunt  Moor,  gathering 
simples;  Stukeley,  who  was  a  ready  draughtsman,  having  added  a 
map  of  the  country  to  Ray's  Latin  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  growing 
around  Cambridge,  which  they  used  to  take  with  them  as  their  guide. 
The  two  friends  also  applied  themselves  togeth  r  to  anatomy  and 
chemistry,  and  performed  many  curious  dissections  and  experiments. 
('Account  of  Hales,'  drawn  up  from  materials  furnished  by  Peter 
Collinson,  F.R.S.,  in  'Annual  Register'  for  1765.) 

Having  taken  his  degree  of  M.I!,  iu  1709,  Stukeley  afterwards 
repaired  to  London,  where  ho  attended  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  as  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  Mead;  and  then  he  settled  as  a  medical  practitioner  at 
Boston,  in  his  native  county.  In  1717  he  removed  to  London;  iu 
1719  ho  took  his  degree  of  M.D. ;  in  1720  he  was  admitted  a  Fellow 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  ;  but  although  ho  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued to  rise  in  his  profession,  he  left  the  metropolis  in  1720,  aud, 
returning  once  more  to  Liucolnshire,  fixed  himself  at  Grantham. 
Here  he  soon  acquired  great  reputation.  His  health  however  had 
been  for  some  years  giviug  way,  aud  in  1729,  on  the  persuasion,  it  is 
said  of  Archbishop  Wake,  be  relinquished  medicine  aud  took  orders. 
The  same  year  ho  was  presented  by  Lord  Chancellor  King  to  the 
living  of  All  Saints,  iu  Stamford;  aud  some  time  after,  having  become 
chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  An  Caster,  he  received  from  his  Grace,  iu  1739, 
the  living  of  Somerby,  near  Grautham,  which  he  seems  to  have 
held  along  with  his  Stamford  preferment.  But  in  1747  he  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  in  Queen  Square, 
London,  by  the  Duke  of  Montague,  with  whom  he  had  become 
acquainted  some  years  before,  when  they  were  brought  together  as 
founders  of  the  Egyptian  Society;  and  this  brought  him  once  more  up 
to  the  metropolis,  which,  or  Kentish  Town,  iu  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, continued  to  be  his  •residence  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
died  in  the  rectory-house,  on  the  3rd  of  March  1705,  from  a  stroke  of 
palsy  with  which  he  had  been  attacked  a  few  days  before. 

The  taste  for  antiquarian  research  showed  itself  iu  Stukeley  at  an 
early  age,  aud  occupied  much  of  his  leisure  even  when  his  chief 
attention  was  given  to  other  studies.  It  is  only  as  a  writer  on  British 
antiquities  that  he  is  now  remembered.  His  only  medical  publication 
is  a  tract  entitled  'A  Dissertation  on  the  Spleen,'  which  appeared  in 
1723,  and  is  said  to  have  been  well  received.  But  even  before  this  he 
had  published  his  first  antiquarian  work,  'An  Account  of  a  Romau 
Temple  (the  celebrated  Arthur's  Oven)  and  other  Antiquities  near 
Graham's  Dike  in  Scotland,'  4to,  London,  1720.  This  was  followed  by 
his  '  Itinerarium  Curiosum,  or  an  Account  of  the  Antiquities  aud 
Remarkable  Curiosities  in  Nature  or  Art  observed  in  Travels  through 
Great  Britain  ; '  illustrated  with  copper-plates,  fol.,  1724.  A  second 
volume,  or  'Centuria.'as  it  is  designated,  was  added  to  this  work  from 
the  papers  and  drawings  he  left  at  his  death  ready  for  the  press  ;  and 
was  given  to  the  world,  along  with  a  reprint  of  the  former  volume,  in 
1770.  It  is  of  all  Stukt  ley's  works  the  one  that  is  now  most  sought 
after.  His  next  publications  were  his  two  works  on  the  great  druidical 
or  supposed  druidical  remains  in  the  West  of  England  : — the  first, 
entitled  '  Stoneheuge  and  Abury,  two  Temples  restored  to  the  British 
Druids,'  fol,  1740;  the  second,  'Abury,  a  Temple  of  the  British 
Druids,'  fol.,  1743.  A  new  edition  of  these  two  works  was  pubh.-hed 
at  London,  in  2  vols,  fol.,  in  1S38.  In  1743  also  appeared  his  'Palaeo- 
graphia  Bri tannics,'  4to.  He  produced  nothing  more  except  some  com- 
munications to  the  1  Archa;ologia'  and  the  1  Philosophical  Transactions,' 
till  in  1757,  he  priuted,  in  a  separate  tract,  his  account,  with  extract.-, 
of  the  work  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  '  De  Situ  Britanuiaj.'  sent  to  him 
as  having  been  recently  discovered  at  Copenhagen,  by  J.  C.  Bertram 
[Ricuard  of  Cirencester]  ;  but  a  more  extended  accouut  of  this 
work  is  given  in  the  second  or  posthumous  Ceutuiiaof  his  '  Itinerarium 
Curiosum,'  already  noticed.  In  1759  appeared,  in  a  quarto  volume, 
one  of  his  most  remarkable  works,  entitled  'Some  Account  of  the 
Medallic  History  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Valerius  Carausius,  Emperor  of 
Britain.'  "  I  have  used  his  materials,"  says  Gibbon,  iu  one  of  his 
notes,  referring  to  this  work,  ''aud  rejected  most  of  his  fanciful  con- 
jectures." No  antiquarian  ever  had  so  lively,  not  to  say  licentious  a 
fancy  as  Stukeley  ;  the  idea  of  the  obscure  remote  past  inflamed  him 
like  a  paseiou ;  most  even  of  his  descriptions  are  rather  visions  than 
sober  relations  of  what  would  be  perceived  by  an  ordinary  eye  :  aud 
never  before  or  since  were  such  broad  or  cont  inuous  Webs  of  specula- 
tion woven  out  of  little  more  than  moonshine.  He  possessed  however 
a  great  deal  of  real  ingenuity  as  well  as  learning ;  and  all  his  works 
contain  many  things  that  are  both  curious  and  valuable,  some  of  them 
much  that  would  by  this  time  have  beeu  irrecoverably  lost  but  for 
his  record  of  it,  although  few.  if  any  of  either  his  theories  or  his 
histories  are  to  be  received  throughout  with  implicit  faith.    His  only 
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theological  work,  we  believe,  was  a  collection  of  Sermons,  published  in 
17C0,  under  tho  title  of  *  Pakcographia  Sacra,'  principally  occupied 
with  the  natural  history  and  botany  of  the  ancient  world.  As  a  man, 
Stukeley  appears  to  have  been  distinguished  by  a  very  placid  and 
amiable  disposition. 

STURGEON,  WILLIAM,  distinguished  as  an  electrician,  was  born 
at  Whittington,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  in  1783.  His  parents 
were  in  humble  circumstances,  and  lie  was  at  first  apprenticed  to  a  shoe- 
maker; he  subsequently  entered  the  militia,  and  afterwards  the  Royal 
Artillery  as  a  private  soldier.  It  was  whilst  thus  engaged  that  his 
taste  for  scientific  pursuits  commenced,  and  he  employed  his  leisure 
hours  in  making  experiments  more  especially  in  electricity.  He 
appreciated  the  discoveries  of  Oersted,  Faraday,  Arago,  and  Amp6re, 
in  the  newly-created  sciences  of  magneto-electricity  and  electro-mag- 
uetism,  and  was  soon  enabled  to  suggest  a  modification  of  Ampere's 
rotatory  cjlinders.  In  1824  he  began  to  publish  the  result  of  his 
researches,  and  in  that  year  four  papers  by  him  on  electricity  were 
printed  in  the  'Philosophical  Magazine.'  In  1825  he  presented  a 
paper  to  the  Society  of  Arts  which  was  published  in  their  '  Tran- 
sactions,' describing  a  complete  set  of  electro  magnetic  apparatus  of  a 
novel  kind.  This  apparatus  was  remarkable  for  attaining  a  larger 
amount  of  power  in  a  smaller  bulk  than  had  been  hitherto  attained  by 
any  other  arrangement.  For  this  invention  he  obtained  the  large 
silver  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  a  purse  of  thirty  guineas. 

Soon  after  the  invention  of  the  electro-magnetic  machine,  Mr. 
Sturgeon  drew  attention  to  the  powerful  effects  to  be  obtained  from 
the  use  of  soft  iron  in  the  construction  of  the  electro-magnetic 
apparatus.  The  soft  iron  hor.-e-shoe  magnet  has  entered  more  or  less 
into  the  construction  of  all  electro  magnetic  machines  since  that  time. 
Mr.  Sturgeon  subsequently  directed  his  attention  to  the  construction 
of  plates  for  the  various  kinds  of  galvanic  batteries.  In  his  '  Experi- 
mental researches  in  Electro-magnetism,  Galvanism,'  &c,  he  first 
drew  attention  to  the  superiority  of  amalgamated  plates  of  rolled  zinc 
over  the  unprepared  cast  zinc  before  generally  used.  His  method  of 
dipping  the  zinc  plates  in  acid,  and  afterwards  in  mercury,  is  employed 
to  this  day  in  the  majority  of  galvanic  machines.  He  subsequently 
suggested  many  modifications  in  the  forms  of  machines  which  are  now 
iu  daily  use,  and  his  name  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  mecha- 
nical application  of  the  principles  that  had  been  worked  out  by 
Oersted,  Faraday,  and  Ampere  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Mr.  Sturgeon  for  some  years  occupied  the  chair  of  Experi- 
mental Philosophy  in  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Military  Academy 
at  Addiscombc.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  filled  the  office 
of  Lecturer  on  Science  at  the  Royal  Victoiia  Gallery  of  Practical 
Science  at  Manchester.  He  died  at  Manchester  in  the  month  of 
December  1850. 

STURM,  CHRISTOPH  CHRISTIAN,  was  born  on  the  25th  of 
January  1740,  at  Augsburg.  He  studied  theology  at  Jena  and  Halle, 
and  was  subsequently  appointed  preacher  at  Magdeburg.  In  1778 
he  obtained  the  offices  of  pastor  at  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  of 
Scholarehus,  at  Hamburg.  His  sincere  piety,  his  zeal  as  a  religious 
instructor  of  the  people,  and  his  learning  gained  for  him  the  love  and 
esteem  of  his  flock.  His  leading  principle  was  that  a  preacher  should 
render  his  knowledge  of  true  religion  and  morality  fruitful  in  his  own 
actions  before  attempting  to  effect  the  same  in  others  by  his  instruc- 
tions ;  and  his  whole  life,  which  is  marked  by  scarcely  any  incidents, 
was  only  characterised  by  the  honest  endeavour  to  carry  his  principle 
into  practice.    He  died  on  the  2Gth  of  August  178C. 

Sturm  wrote  many  religious  works,  which  are  more  of  a  practical 
than  of  a  scientific  character.  The  following  are  the  most  important  : 
'  Der  Christ  in  der  Einsamkeit,' Halle,  1763 ;  '  Der  Christ  am  Sonn- 
tage,'  1764,  Sec. ;  '  Unterhaltungen  mit  Gott  in  den  Morgenstunden 
auf  jeden  Tag  des  Jahres,'  1768,  2  vols.  8vo,  and  often  reprinted; 
'  Betrachtungen  iiber  die  Werke  Gottes  im  Reiche  der  Natur  und  der 
Vorsehung  auf  alle  Tage  des  Jahres,'  1785.  This  work  has  been  trans- 
lated into  most  of  the  European  languages,  and  also  into  English  by 
Clarke,  under  the  title  of  '  Reflections  on  the  Works  of  God,'  &c. 
The  numerous  editions  of  this  translation  show  that  the  work  has 
been  very  popular  iu  England.  He  likewise  published  a  considerable 
number  of  sermons,  and  among  them  a  collection  of  sermons  for 
children  :  '  Predigten  fiir  Kinder  von  reiferem  Alter,'  Leipzig,  2  vols. 
8vo,  1774.  Sturm  also  occupies  a  considerable  rank  among  the  writers 
of  sacred  poetry,  which  he  published  in  four  collections  :  '  Gebete  und 
Lieder  fur  Kinder,'  1776  ;  '  Gesaugbuch  fiir  das  reifere  Alter,'  1777  ; 
'  Lieder  fur  das  Herz,'  1787  ;  and  '  Gesangbuch  fiir  Gartenfreunde,'  all 
of  v  hich  breathe  the  purest  piety.  Many  of  his  sacred  songs  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  hymn-books  which  are  used  in  the  Pro- 
testant churches  of  Germany. 

STURM,  JOHN,  was  born  on  the  1st  of  October  1507,  at  Schleiden 
in  the  Eifel,  between  Treves  and  Cologne.  In  1524  he  went  to 
Louvaiu,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  ancient  literature,  but  after  a 
few  years'  study  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Rutger  Rescius,  an 
eminent  Greek  scholar,  who  was  forming  a  printing  establishment  at 
Louvain  for  the  printing  of  Greek  authors.  The  only  works  that  are 
known  to  have  issued  from  their  press  are  an  edition  of  Homer,  and 
one  of  Xenophon's  'Memorabilia  Socratis,'  which  appeared  in  1529, 
4to.  In  this  year  Sturm  went  to  Paris,  probably  with  the  intention 
->f  forming  connections  for  tire  sale  of  bis  publications.    But  the  very 


favourable  reception  which  he  met  with  at  Paris,  and  the  new  world 
which  here  opened  to  him,  determined  him  not  to  return  to  Louvain. 
Ho  began  to  occupy  himself  with  teaching,  and  soon  obtained  per- 
mission to  set  up  a  school.  Sturm  had  adopted  the  Lutheran  creed 
before  he  left  Germany,  but  took  care  not  to  avow  it  in  public.  At 
Paris  however  it  appears  to  have  become  known  to  some  persons,  and 
the  severe  regulations  in  France  against  Protestantism  at  last  induced 
him  to  go  to  Strasburg,  in  which  city  a  gymnasium  was  just  estab- 
lished. The  office  of  rector  of  the  school  was  offered  to  Sturm,  who 
entered  upon  it  in  1538.  Owing  to  his  exertions  and  the  generous 
support  of  the  city  of  Strasburg,  this  gymnasium  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  in  all  Germany,  until,  in  the  year  1566,  it  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  university,  under  the  management  of  Sturm.  While 
he  was  devoting  himself  with  the  utmoBt  zeal  to  his  duties  as  a 
teacher  and  rector,  he  was  no  less  active  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
Protestantism.  He  was  sent  on  various  missions  concerning  religious 
matters,  and  was  extremely  liberal  and  kind  towards  all  who  suffered 
for  tiieir  religious  opinions.  But  he  showed  nothing  of  a  sectarian 
spirit,  and  some  of  his  friends,  who  wero  staunch  Lutheran?,  began  to 
suspect  him  of  leaning  towards  the  doctrines  of  Calvin.  They  openly 
attacked  him  in  their  sermons,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  he 
gave  up  attending  them.  His  silence  and  perseverance  excited  their 
anger  and  hatred.  Various  chargeB  were  at  last  brought  against  him, 
among  which  it  was  alleged  that  he  had  riot  been  at  church  or  partaken 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  for  twenty  years.  His  enemies  at  length  suc- 
ceeded, in  1583,  in  persuading  the  magistrate  of  Strasburg,  on  the 
pretext  of  his  old  age,  to  deprive  him  of  his  office,  which  was  given  to 
Melchior  Junius,  one  of  his  former  pupils.  Notwithstanding  the 
honourable  appearance  of  his  dismissal,  and  although  he  was  left  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  former  salary,  he  keenly  felt  the  wrong  which 
was  done  to  him.  His  strength  rapidly  declined,  and  a  few  years 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  3rd  of  March  1589,  he  lost 
his  sight. 

Sturm  was  one  of  the  most  amiable,  benevolent,  and  learned  men 
of  the  age.    He  went  so  far  in  his  liberal  6upport  of  persecuted  Pro- 
testants, that  he  became  involved  in  great  pecuniary  difficulties ;  but 
he  was  far  from  being  a  vehement  sectarian.    He  appreciated  the 
merits  of  every  man,  whatever  might  be  his  religious  opinions,  and  he 
was  no  less  esteemed  by  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  than  by  the  moderate 
party  among  the  Protestants.    As  a  teacher  he  was  eminently  success- 
ful.   On  account  of  his  great  knowledge  of  rhetoric,  and  his  elegant 
Latin  style,  he  was  called  the  German  Cicero.    His  works,  all  of 
which  are  written  in  Latin,  are  very  numerous.    The  following  are 
the  most  important: — '  De  Literarum  Ludis  recte  aperiendis,'  Stras- 
burg,  4to,  1538  ;  '  In  Partitiones  Ciceronis  Oratorias  Dialogi  Quatuor,'  I 
Strasburg,  8vo,  1539;  '  M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  Opera  Omnia,  editio  post  ] 
Naugerianam  et  Victoiianam  emendata  a  Jo.  Sturmio,'  Strasburg,  9  ) 
vols.  8vo,  1540,  often  reprinted  with  corrections  and  emendations; 
1  Prolegomena,  hoc  est,  Pricfationes  in  optimos  quosque  utriusque  . 
Linguae  Scriptores,'  Zurich,  8vo,  1565 ;  'De  Universa  Ratione  Elocu-  > 
tionis  Rhetoricae,  Libri  Quatuor,'  Strasburg,  8vo,  1576  (this  work, 
which  in  reality  only  consists  of  three  books,  is  a  very  elaborate  and  I 
systematic  commentary  on  the  rhetorician  Hermogenes) ;  '  Anti-Pappi 
Quatuor/  Neustadt,  4to,  1580,  &c.  (this  work  contains  his  theological 
controversies  with  Pappus,  Osiander,  and  others).    His  treatises  on 
education  have  been  reprinted  in  several  collections  of  works  on  this  ' 
subject. 

STURM,  JOHN  CHRISTOPHER,  a  German  mathematician  and 
natural  philosopher,  was  born  at  Hippelstein,  in  Bavaria,  November  3, 
1635.  His  father,  who  was  master  of  the  wardrobe  to  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  having  been  ruined  by  the  wars,  the  youth  was  indebted  for 
the  benefits  of  a  good  education  to  the  benevolence  of  Daniel  Wulfer, 
a  clergyman  of  Nurenberg,  who  placed  him  at  the  school  in  that  city, 
where,  during  eight  years,  he  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages  and  such  of  the  sciences  as  were  then  taught.  Having 
made  considerable  progress,  young  Sturm  was  sent  by  his  benefactor 
to  the  University  of  Jena,  where  he  took  his  degrees;  and  in  1660  he 
went  to  study  at  Leyden.  He  remained  there  only  one  year,  and 
then  he  returned  to  Jena,  where  he  qualified  himself  for  the  church. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  ministry  for  one  of  the  parishes  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Ettingen,  where  he  continued  to  perform  the  duty  till  1669, 
when,  through  the  interest  of  his  friends,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Altdorf,  in  Franconia.  This  post 
he  held  during  thirty-four  years,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  the  first 
who  introduced,  in  the  gymnasia  and  the  common  schools  of  Germany, 
the  practice  of  giving  instructions  in  the  elements  of  useful  science  to 
the  children  of  the  working  classes. 

Sturm  had  been  educated  in  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  but  in  his 
visit  to  Holland  he  became  acquainted  with  that  of  Descartes  ;  and, 
after  a  vain  effort  to  reconcile  the  principles  of  the  ancient  with  those 
of  the  modern  physics,  he  formed  for  himself  a  species  of  philosophy 
by  selecting  whatever,  in  either,  appeared  most  consonant  to  nature 
and  reason.  This  philosophy  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  into  the 
schools  of  his  country;  and  though  he  did  not  wholly  succeed,  he 
contributed  much  to  the  general  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
physical  sciences  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

He  died  December  26,  1703,  leaving  a  son,  Leonard  Christopher 
Sturm,  who  became  aa  architect. 
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The  principal  works  of  Sturm  are,  'Collegium  Experimentftle  sive 
CurioMitu,  in  quo  |iriiiiariH  hujus  soculi  Invcnta  el,  lOxpcri ti nnta 
1'liyKicomathetnatica  An.  1072,'  Niiinberg,  2  vols.  4 to,  Ui7(i;  'Come- 
tarum  Hevelii  et  I'etiti  Hypotheses,'  Altdorf,  4  to,  1077;  'Mathesis 
Enucleata,'  1  vol.  8vo;  'MatheBis  Juvenilis, '.2  vols.  8vo,  of  which  tlio 
secoud  contains  a  tract  entitled  '  Scientia  Cosrnica,  sivo  Astronomica 
Spherics,  et  Thcorica  Tabulis  cornpreheusa;'  Niii  nberg,  KiS4 ;  '  I'hysicio 
CoDciliatricis  Conamina,  Niiruberg,  1685,  being  a  collection  of  the 
principal  dissertations  before  published  on  the  different  systems  of 
philosophy.  Sturm  aLo  published  a  translation  into  Latin  of  the 
'Hydraulic  Architecture'  of  Hocklcr  ;  a  Uerinan  translation  of  Archi- 
medes; and  a  collection  of  letters  to  Dr.  lliuiry  More  of  Cambridge, 
on  the  weight  and  elasticity  of  the  air.  In  1084  lie  published  a  second 
part  of  the  collection  of  discoveries  made  up  to  that  time;  and 
editions  of  both  parts,  together  with  the  letters  to  Dr.  More, 
were  published  in  1701  and  1715;  these  contain  many  curious 
experiments. 

STURM,  JACQUES  CHARLES  FRANCOIS,  the  discoverer  of 
the  celebrated  theorem  which  bears  his  name,  was  born  at  Geneva  in 
September  1803,  of  a  family  which  had  quitted  Strasbourg  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  After  completing  his  school  education 
and  bis  classical  studies  at  the  college  with  remarkable  success,  he 
bi  came  in  his  fifteenth  year  a  student  of  the  university  of  his  native 
city,  whero  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of  mathematics  and 
philosophy.  The  sudden  death  of  his  father,  leaving  his  mother  and 
four  children,  of  whom  Charles  was  the  eldest,  without  any  adequate 
maintenance,  compelled  him,  before  the  close  of  his  seventeenth  year, 
to  resort  to  private  tuition  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  family, 
and  three  years  afterwards  he  was  recommended  as  tutor  to  the  son  of 
Madame  de  Stiiel.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1823  he  accompanied  his 
pupil  to  Paris ;  and  though  he  shortly  afterwards  returned  to  Geneva, 
he  found  no  sufficient  occupation  there,  and  he  finally  resolved,  in 
company  with  his  intimate  friend  and  school  fellow,  M.  Colladon— the 
present  distinguished  professor  of  physics  at  Geneva — to  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  French  metropolis.  Sturm  had  already  become  favour- 
ably known  to  mathematicians  by  several  articles  in  the  '  Annales  des 
Mathdmatiques '  of  M.  Gergoune,  published  at  N lines,  on  different 
branches  of  analysis  and  geometry,  and  the  strong  recommendations 
which  he  and  his  companion  bore  with  them  ftom  Lhuillier,  and  the 
kind  offices  of  M.  Gerouo,  an  eminent  teacher  of  mathematics  at  Paris, 
made  them  known  to  Ampere,  Fourier,  Arago,  and  other  eminent 
members  of  the  Institute  of  Sciences,  who  recommended  them  to 
pupils  as  a  means  of  support.  Sturm  afterwards  obtained  employment 
upon  the  '  Bulletin  Universelle,'  under  Baron  de  Ferussac,  and  was  in 
fact  a  subordinate  in  the  office  of  that  journal  when  he  published  hie 
theorem.  The  joint  labours  of  Sturm  and  his  friend  were  shortly  after 
rewarded  by  a  distinction  of  no  ordinary  importance,  when  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  Institute  awarded  to  them,  on  June  11th, 
1827,  the  great  prize  of  mathematics  proposed  for  the  best  essay 
on  the  compression  of  liquids.  Their  memoir  was  inserted  in  the 
'  Memoires  par  divers  Savauts '  ('  Savants  Strangers'),  vol.  v.,  published, 
agreeably  to  the  very  inconvenient  usage  of  the  Academy,  eleven  years 
afterwards,  in  1838. 

The  determination  of  the  number  of  real  roots  of  a  numerical 
equation  which  are  included  between  given  limits,  is  a  problem  which 
had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  greatest  analysts  of  the  past  age — of 
Waring,  of  Lagrange,  and  more  especially  of  Fourier,  who  of  all  other 
analysts  had  made  the  nearest  approaches  to  its  practical,  though  he 
had  failed  in  its  theoretical,  solution.  The  attention  of  Sturm  had 
been  for  some  time  directed  to  this  class  of  researches,  which  he 
pursued  with  remarkable  continuity  and  diligence,  encouraged,  as  he 
himself  assures  us,  by  the  instructions  and  advice  of  this  eminent 
master.  The  result  was  the  discovery  of  the  theorem  which  will  be 
for  ever  associated  with  his  name,  and  which  conquered  the  difficulty 
that  had  embarrassed  all  his  predecessors,  and  thus  permanently 
extended  the  dominion  of  analysis. 

The  memoir  which  coutaiued  this  important  theorem  was  presented 
to  the  Academy  on  the  23rd  of  May  1829,  supplementary  papers  being 
rtad  at  the  two  following  meetings ;  and  rapidly  conducted  its 
author  to  fortune  and  public  honours.  His  connection  with  the 
'Bulletin  Universel  '  enabled  him  to  give  an  immediate  account  of 
his  method  to  the  world  ('  Bull.  Univ.  des  Sciences  Math.  Phys.  et 
Chim.,'  vol.  xi.  p  .419,  art.  271,  272,  273).  The  paper  itself  was  not 
published  till  the  year  1835,  in  the  '  Meinoires  des  Savauts  Etrangers,' 
vol.  vi.,  where  it  appears  without  a  date. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  prin- 
cipal scientific  societies  of  Europe :  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy  as  the  successor  of  Ampere  in  1836:  in  the  same  year  he  was 
made  Professor  of  Mathematics,  upon  the  special  recommendation  of 
Arago,  at  the  Collfege  Rollin,  r^pdtiteur  at  the  Ecole  Polytechmque  in 
1838,  and  iu  1810  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Poissou  in  the  chair  of 
Mechanics  in  the  same  school.  In  1840  also,  he  was  elected  a  foreign 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  received  the  Copley 
Medal,  "  for  his  valuable  mathematical  labours  in  the  solution  of  a 
problem  which  has  baffled  some  of  tho  greatest  mathematicians  that 
the  world  has  produced.''  The  first  announcement  of  the  theorem  in 
the  English  language  was  not  made  until  1835,  when  Professor  J.  R. 
Young,  of  Belfast,  inserted  the  substance  of  Sturm's  memoir  in  his 
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work  entitled  '  Tho  General  Theory  and  Solution  of  Algebraical 
Equations,'  published  in  that  year.  Tho  first  intimation  of  it  had 
reached  him  in  tho  month  of  May,  when  hit  own  work  WU  in  great 
part  printed,  and  disregarding  a  disparaging  comment  of  Lacroix,  lie 
thought  the  discovery  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  pages  of  his  manuscript  prepared  for  tho  printer,  and 
the  suspension  of  the  work  until  the  volume  of  the  '  .Savant-  Btl  IDg  rs' 
should  be  published.  This  he  rec-ived  iu  July,  aud  his  own  work 
was  published  iu  August.  To  the  appreciation  and  zeal  of  this 
analyst,  whose  recognition  and  promulgation  of  the  value  of  Sturm  * 
labours  were  thus  both  immediate  aud  simultaneous,  British  mathema- 
ticians, as  well  as  M.  Sturm  himself,  were  greatly  indebted.  In  the 
preface  to  his  'Mathematical  Dissertations  '  (one  of  which  is  devoted 
to  the  theorom)  dated  November  25,  1810 — only  five  days  before  the 
presentation  of  the  Copley  medal — he  adverts  to  Sturm's  discovery  as 
at  that  time  exciting  considerable  interest  among  analysts,  a-t  well  in 
this  country  as  on  the  continent ;  and  he  then  expresses  his  own 
estimation  of  it  in  the  following  terms  :  "  I  believe  that  I  have  already 
contributed  somewhat  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  this  important 
theorem  among  British  analysts;  and  although  it  has  been  since  dis- 
paraged aud  undervalued  in  certain  quarters,  i  have  al  way  I  entertained 
the  conviction  that  it  must  eventually  supersede  every  other  method 
at  present  known  for  effecting  tho  complete  analysis  of  a  numerical 
equation."  In  Professor  Young's  subsequent  introductory  volume  on 
'The  Analysis  aud  Solution  of  Cubic  aud  Biquadratic  Equations,'  pub- 
lished at  the  beginning  of  1842,  he  invited  the  attention  of  the  young 
analyst  to  Sturm's  method  ;  aud  the  second  edition  of  his  former 
work  on  equations, — entitled  '  The  Theory  aud  Solution  of  Algebraical 
Equations  of  the  Higher  Orders,' — which  appeared  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  analysis  and  developments  of  that 
method  and  the  previous  theories  of  Budau  and  Fourier. 

Iu  France  it  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that  the  substantial 
rewards  of  his  scientific  achievements  were  obtaiucd;  he  was  a 
foreigner,  and  naturally  placed  at  a  disadvantage  iu  a  contest  with 
native  competitors.  It  is  right  to  notice  this  both  for  the  honour  of 
France  and  as  a  proof  of  the  very  high  reputation  which  Sturm  had 
attained.  The  subsequent  memoirs  of  Sturm,  whether  first  presented 
to  the  academy  or  not,  were  chiefly  printed  in  the  journal  of  M. 
Liouville.  Two  of  these  memoirs,  relatiug  to  the  discussion  of 
differential  aud  partial  differential  equations,  such  as  present  them- 
selves so  commonly  in  the  solution  of  the  more  important  problems 
of  mathematical  physics,  possessed  a  merit  so  extraordinary  that  M. 
Liouville — a  most  competent  judge — declared,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
himself  a  competitor  with  Sturm  for  a  place  iu  the  Academy,  "  that 
impartial  posterity  would  place  them  by  the  side  of  the  finest  memoirs 
of  Lagrange." 

The  first  of  these  two  memoirs  was  presented  in  1833  to  the  con- 
cours  for  the  great  prize  of  mathematics,  to  be  awarded  by  the 
Academy  iu  1834  for  the  most  important  discovery  in  that  science 
made  known  within  the  preceding  three  years.  The  academy  con- 
ferred the  prize  on  Sturm — not  for  the  memoir  which  he  had 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  commission,  but  for  that  which 
contained  his  celebrated  theorem  and  which  had  been  presented  in 
1829.  Other  memoirs  relate  to  optics,  mechanics,  pure  analy.-is,  and 
analytical  geometry,  aud  embrace  the  most  difficult  questions  which 
have  been  treated  in  those  several  branches  of  science.  One  of  the 
latest  of  these  was  a  communication  to  the  academy  on  the  theory  of 
vision,  aud  is  remarkable  both  for  the  geometrical  ami  analytical 
elegance  with  which  many  questions  subsidiary  to  the  theory  are 
treated  in  it.  It  confirms  generally,  —  with  one  important  exception 
relating  to  the  asserted  muscularity  of  the  crystalline  lens  and  the 
changes  attributed  to  its  action, — the  views  of  the  late  Dr.  Thoma? 
Young  [Young,  Thomas]  in  his  well  known  memoir  on  this  subject : 
Dr.  Young  himself,  it  must  be  remembered,  once  relinquished  his 
belief  in  the  muscularity  of  the  lens,  though  he  finally  resumed  it. 

Sturm  visited  England  iu  1841,  and  gave  the  mathematicians  with 
whom  he  conversed  a  high  impression,  as  well  of  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  as  of  his  inventive  power. 

The  health  of  M.  Sturm,  which  bad  previously  been  remarkably 
vigorous,  began  to  decline  in  1851,  probably  in  consequence  of  his 
laborious  public  employments  aud  the  unremitting  severity  of  his 
studies.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  December  1855,  to  the  deep  regret 
of  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  pupils,  to  whom  he  appears  to  have 
been  singularly  endeared  by  the  modesty,  truthfulness,  and  simplicity 
of  his  character. 

STURZ,  HELFRICH  PETER,  born  Feb.  16th,  1736,  at  Darm- 
stadt, was,  although  in  a  subordinate  class  of  literature,  a  first-rate 
writer,  and  almost  the  first  who  distinguished  himself  by  au  elegant 
and  graceful  prose  style  in  German,  and  by  bis  playful  humour. 
After  filling  the  post  of  private  secretary,  first  to  Baron  von  AYidmann 
at  Munich,  and  next  to  the  chancellor  Von  Eyben  at  Gluckstadt,  he 
went,  in  1702,  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  resided  some  time  in  a  similar 
capacity  with  the  minister  Berustorf,  who  obtained  for  him  appoint- 
ments of  very  considerable  value.  In  176S  he  was  made  Danish 
'  Lp gationsrath,'  and  visited  France  aud  England  iu  the  suite  of 
Christian  VII.  From  this  journey  originated  his  '  Briefe  eines 
Reiscuden,"  which  contain  many  interesting  details,  aud  various  anec- 
dotes relative  to  the  eminent  literary  characters  and  others  to  whom 
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he  had  beeu  introduced.  At  this  period,  while  enjoying  the  present, 
he  could  look  forward  to  still  brighter  prospects  for  the  future;  but 
the  scene  suddenly  changed.  Implicated  in  Struensee's  fall,  he  was 
arrested  in  January  1772,  just  as  he  was  on  the  eve  of  being  married, 
and  although  released  within  about  four  months,  so  great  was  the  shock 
he  experienced,  that  he  never  completely  recovered  from  it,  for  it 
continued  more  or  less  to  affect  both  his  mind  aud  his  body  during  the 
rest  of  his  life.  His  circumstances  too  were  greatly  changed  by  that 
event;  and  although  he  obtaintd  an  appointment  which  afforded  him 
a  sufficiency,  it  was  in  a  small  town  in  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  where 
he  was  completely  removed  from  that  polished  and  intellectual 
society  which  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  capital.  He  had  pined  in  this 
sort  of  banishment  several  years,  when  letters  reached  him  from 
Copenhagen  announcing  the  most  flattering  prospects,  but  such  was 
the  effect  the  unexpected  intelligence  had  upon  him,  that  he  survived 
it  only  two  or  three  days,  being  suddenly  carried  off  by  fever  on  the 
12th  of  November  1779.  Besides  the  work  above  mentioned,  and  his 
'Reminiscences  of  BernBlorf,'  he  wrote  a  number  of  literary  papers 
on  miscellaneous  subjects,  which  he  had  begun  to  collect  and  publish 
just  beforo  his  death. 

SUA'RIi/;,  FRANCIS,  eldest  eon  of  Gasper  Suarez  of  Toledo,  and 
of  Antouia  Vasquez  of  Utiel,  was  born  at  Granada,  where  his  father 
practised  as  an  advocate,  on  the  5th  of  January  1518.  After  receiving 
a  good  elementary  education,  he  was  sent  to  Salamanca  to  study  law 
in  1502.  The  members  of  tho  Society  of  Jesuits,  founded  about 
twenty  years  before,  were  at  this  time  labouring  to  exteud  the  ramifi- 
cations of  their  order  with  the  full  force  of  the  enthusiasm  which  gave 
it  birth.  John  Ramirez,  as  Suarez  asserted  in  after  life,  induced  no 
less  than  five  huudred  students  of  Salamanca  to  devote  t  hemselves  to 
a  religious  life  by  the  fervour  of  his  preaching  on  Quadragesima 
Sunday  in  1504.  Suarez  himself  was  among  the  number.  He  expe- 
rienced considerable  difficulty  before  he  could  induce  the  superiors  of 
the  order  to  admit  him  to  probation  ;  and  even  after  John  Suarez,  the 
provincial-general,  bad  resolved  to  receive  him,  on  account  of  his 
possessing  qualifications  which  appeared  capable  of  being  turned  to 
account,  remonstrances  were  offered  against  this  determination  by 
more  than  one  member  of  the  Society.  During  the  period  of  his 
noviciate  Suarez  eminently  distinguished  himself  by  that  obedience 
and  humility,  which  it  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  foundeis  of 
the  order  to  impress  upon  their  disciples.  Before  the  probationary 
two  years  were  completed,  he  was  made  to  begin  his  philosophical 
studies.  In  these  he  made  little  progress,  and  earnestly  begged  of  his 
superiors  to  allow  him  to  desist  from  studies  for  which  he  was 
convinced  he  had  no  capacity.  A  more  favourable  opinion  of  his 
talents  continued  notwithstanding  to  gain  ground  among  the  order, 
and  Martin  Quttierez,  then  in  high  estimation  among  his  brethren, 
was  wont  to  say,  pointing  to  Suarez,  "  (Jod  intends,  thruugh  the 
instrumentality  of  that  brother,  to  magnify  the  church,  aud  do  honour 
to  the  Society."  Deferring  in  this,  as  in  everything,  to  the  directions 
of  his  superiors,  Suarez  toiled  through  the  usual  course  of  philo- 
sophical study,  but  apparently  with  indifferent  success;  for  when 
advanced  to  the  theological  classes,  in  which  he  took  mere  pleasure, 
he  found  his  progress  obstructed  by  his  deficiency  in  the  prepara- 
tory branches  of  instruction,  and  he  now  laboured  to  make  up  his 
deficiencies.  With  this  view  he  compiled  for  himself  a  system  of 
metaphysics,  the  same  which,  published  at  a  later  period,  with  a  very 
few  finishing  touches,  elicited  much  applause.  Having  completed  this 
task,  he  devoted  the  whole  of  his  private  hours  to  self-tuition  in  the 
science  of  casuistry.  Having  taken  his  vows  at  the  usual  time,  Suarez 
was  immediately  employed  in  the  educational  department.  He  taught 
philosophy  for  a  short  time  at  Segovia,  and  next  theology,  for  several 
years,  at  Valladolid.  In  1580  he  was  called  to  Rome,  and  lectured  on 
theology  there,  in  the  College  of  the  Society,  with  great  applause  for 
eight  years.  The  climate  of  Rome  afficting  his  health,  he  obtained 
leave  to  return  to  his  native  country  in  1588,  where  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Alcahi,  a  situation  which  he 
held  till  159G.  On  quitting  Alcala  he  lectured  for  a  year  at  Salamanca. 
The  University  of  Coimbra  iu  Portugal  had,  in  the  meantime,  by 
repeated  solicitations  obtained  of  Philip  II.  that  Suarez  should  be 
appointed  its  principal  professor  of  divinity.  On  his  way  thither 
Suarez  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  theology  from  the  University 
of  Kvora.  He  arrived  at  Coimbra  in  1597,  and  spent  there  the 
remaiuing  twenty  years  of  his  life.  His  lucid  arrangement,  extra- 
ordinary memory,  and  fervid  eloquence,  rendered  his  lectures  emi-  1 
nently  popular.  But  the  manner  in  which  his  contemporaries  speak 
of  him  is  calculated  to  leave  an  impression  that  his  striking  personal 
character  had  quite  as  great  an  influence  in  raising  him  to  fame  as  his 
intellectual  powers.  He  shunned  applause ;  he  was  indefatigable  in 
his  endeavours  to  render  himself  serviceable  to  others;  he  was 
guarded  in  his  language,  even  when  expressing  himself  under  strong 
excitement ;  he  was  abstinent,  both  in  regard  to  meat  and  drink ;  and  | 
the  same  enthusiasm  which  impelled  him  "to  take  the  order  by  storm," 
continued  to  show  itself  unabated  to  the  last,  in  his  eager  discharge  of 
devotional  offices. 

Of  all  his  works,  that  which  attracted  most  attention  in  this  country 
was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  controversial  treatise  called 
forth  by  the  defence  of  the  oath  of  fidelity  published  by  James  I., 
4 Defensio  Fidei  Catholicco  et  Apostolicao  adversus  Anglican*  Sectse 


Errores,  cum  ResponBione  ad  Apologiam  pro  Juramento  Fidclitatis  et 
Frafationetn  Monitoriam  Sereuissimi  Jacobi,  Angliae  Regis.'  If, 
appeared  at  Coimbra  in  1613.  It  is  the  work  of  an  enthueiastif 
recluse,  who,  deeply  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  principles,  and 
accustomed  to  teach  them  as  abstractions  to  youth,  not  to  attempt  to 
practise  them  amid  the  hindrances  of  real  life,  pursues  them  out  to 
all  their  consequences  with  a  bold  and  severe  logic.  The  langnage 
is  decorous,  but  the  conclusions  are  stated  without  reserve  or  soften- 
ing, and  at  the  conclusion  of  each  chapter  an  exhortation  is  addressed 
to  King  James,  begging  him  to  acknowledge  their  truth,  and  submit 
to  them  iu  practice.  Tho  king  replied  by  having  the  book  condemned 
to  be  burnt  in  London.  By  order  of  the  Parliament  of  Faris,  it 
Buffered  the  same  fate  in  that  capital  in  1614.  It  was  not  such  a  work 
as  political  leaders  in  the  court  of  Rome  would  have  ventured  to  put 
forth  ;  but  it  was  such  a  one  as  they  rejoiced  to  see  put  forth  by 
their  abstract  thinkers,  for  whom  they  could  apologise  to  eovercigus 
as  well-meaning  men,  but  ignorant  of  the  world,  and  therefore  not 
worth  minding,  at  the  same  time  that  they  reckoned,  and  not  with- 
out cause,  upon  the  effects  to  be  produced  by  the  Bingle  minded 
expression  of  a  sincere  enthusiast.  With  Suarez  however  it  was  per- 
fect earnestness  and  conscientious  conviction.  When  informed  of  the  . 
treatment  experienced  by  his  book,  he  expressed  the  enthusiastic  wish 
that  his  body  had  enjoyed  tho  privilege  of  bearing  testimony  to  his 
faith  by  suffering  the  same  fate;  and  he  was  in  truth  the  stuff  of 
which  martyrs  are  made.  His  systematic  works  were  after  his  death 
collected  and  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  in  twenty- 
four  volumes.  The  most  important  are  : — four  volumes  on  the  chief 
end  of  man,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  will,  good  and  eul,  virtue  aud 
vice,  aud  eim  ;  a  volume  on  laws,  and  God  viewed  iu  his  capacity  of 
legislator;  four  volumes  on  grace,  viz.  on  justification  aud  the 
necessity  of  grace,  on  actual  grace  and  the  means  of  grace,  on  habitual 
grace  and  its  effects,  on  the  true  meaning  of  efficacious  means  of 
grace,  &c. ;  two  volumeB  of  metaphysics,  and  one  of  commentaiies  on 
different  works  of  Aristotle.  The  chief  merits  of  the  writings  of 
Suarez  are  order  and  precision.  His  system  is  a  modification  of 
Moliuism,  with  a  view  to  obviate  some  of  the  objections  urged  against 
it  by  the  strict  adherents  to  the  views  of  St.  Augustine.  The  contro- 
versy between  the  Jesuits  and  the  sectaries  of  that  father,  like  that 
between  the  Arniiniaus  and  Calvinists  in  the  Reformed  Church,  is 
parallel  to  the  controversy  between  necessitarians  and  those  who 
maintain  the  freedom  of  human  action.  The  qualities  of  mind  elicited 
in  theological  controversy  are  acutenesB  and  logical  neatness.  These 
are  to  be  found  in  Suarez,  nor  is  there  anything  in  his  writings  to 
warrant  the  opinion  that  he  possessed  higher  intellectual  attributes. 
He  was  something  more  than  a  mere  logician  and  verbal  critic  ;  but 
his  greatness  consisted  in  his  elevation  of  sentiment,  impassioned 
temperament,  aud  energetic  will.  Suarez  died  at  Lisbon,  whither  he 
had  gone  to  make  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  his  volumes  on 
Grace,  on  the  25th  of  September  1617. 

(Life,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Suarez's  Works,  published  at  Venice 
in  1740;  Bibliothcca  A'ora  Scriploruin  Ilispanorum,  v.  '  Franciscus 
Soarcz.' 

SUBLEYRAS,  PIERRE,  a  distinguished  French  painter,  was  born 
at  Uscz  in  1699.  His  father,  who  was  also  a  painter,  was  his  first 
instructor,  but  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  took  his  son  to  Toulouse  and 
placed  him  with  Antoine  Rivalz,  a  painter  of  reputation  in  that  part 
of  France.  In  1724  he  went  to  Paris,  and  two  years  afterwards 
obtained  the  grand  prize  for  painting  given  by  the  French  Academy 
for  a  picture  of  the  Brazen  Serpent.  He  was  accordingly  sent  in 
172S  to  Rotne,  with  a  pension  from  the  then  government,  and  he 
continued  there  the  rernaiuder  of  his  life,  and  acquired  a  great  reputa- 
tion. In  1729  he  married  a  Roman  lad}-,  Maria  Felice  Tibaldi,  a 
distinguished  miniature  painter,  and  they  were  both  a  short  time 
afters  aids  elected  members  of  the  academy  of  St.  Luke.  Subleyras 
was  patronised  by  the  popes  Clement  XII.  and  Benedict  XIV.,  by 
several  cardinals,  and  mauy  of  the  Roman  nobility.  He  painted 
Benedict's  portrait,  and  was  commanded  by  that  pope  to  execute  one 
of  the  altarpicccs  for  St.  Peter's,  to  be  worked  in  mosaic.  The  picture 
representing  St.  Basil  celebrating  mass  before  the  Emperor  Valens, 
who  is  seized  with  a  fainting  fit,  was  finished  in  1745,  and  after  being 
exposed  in  St.  Peter's  for  three  weeks,  was  removed  to  the  mosaic 
offices,  and  completed  in  mosaic  before  the  death  of  Subleyras.  He 
died  at  Rome  of  pulmonary  consumption  May  28,  1749,  aged  fifty. 

There  are  several  fine  pictures  by  Subleyras  in  Rome  and  in  some 
other  cities  of  Italy,  and  a  few  in  France ;  there  are  eight  in  the 
Louvre.  His  execution  was  delicate,  but  he  composed  well,  and  was 
an  agreeable  colouriot.  He  etched  a  few  plates ;  among  them  three 
of  the  pictures  w  hich  are  in  the  Louvre — the  Brazen  Serpent,  Mary 
Magdalen  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  and  St.  Bruno  restoring  an  infant  to 
life.    There  is  also  a  Holy  Family  by  him. 

SUCHET,  LOUIS  GABRIEL,  Duke  of  Albufera  and  Marshal  of 
France,  was  a  native  of  Lyon,  where  his  father  was  a  silk  manufacturer. 
Tho  date  of  his  birth  was  March  2,  1770,  and  not,  as  frequently 
stated,  1772.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  he 
entered  as  a  volunteer  in  the  cavalry  of  the  national  guard  of  Lyon; 
shortly  afterwards,  he  became  captain  of  a  volunteer  company  raised 
in  the  department  of  l'Ardcche,  which  he  commanded  during  four 
months,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  grade  of  "  chef  de  bataillon  "  in 
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the  troops  of  the  above-named  department.  In  this  capacity,  it  is 
stated,  lie  was  compelled  to  be  tho  aolivo  witness  ol'  many  atrooitiea, 
committed  in  the  name  of  the  law  by  the  deputy  of  tlio  convention, 
Maignet.  Ho  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Toulon  in  17'.))!;  from  thence 
he  was  transferred  to  the  army  of  Italy,  and  was  attached  to  tlio  brigade 
under  the  command  of  General  Laharpe.  In  this  campaign  he  specially 
distinguished  himself  at  the  combat  of  Loano  {  '.'.nl  of  November 
1795),  where  he  captured  three  Austrian  standards,  lie  afterwards 
served  with  distinction  in  the  same  campaign  under  the  Generals 
Augereau  and  Massdna,  and  received  several  wounds.  lie  was  selected 
by  Massdna  to  present  to  Bonaparte  the  standards  which  had  been 
captured  duriug  the  year  171*7  by  the  brigade  in  which  was  his 
battalion.  It  was  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Ncumark  (2nd  of  April 
1797)  that  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  "chef  de  brigade."  He  after- 
wards joined  the  army  in  Switzerland,  where  he  was  instrumental  to 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  the  cantons  of  lleruo  and  Fribourg. 
This  treaty  did  not  prevent  the  war  being  soon  after  rekindled  in 
Switzerland,  and  in  it  Suohet  displayed  considerable  skill;  it  was 
there  that  he  first  gave  proof  of  his  talents  as  a  tactician,  which  after- 
wards raised  him  so  high  in  tho  estimation  of  Bonaparte.  The 
important  part  he  acted  in  this  campaign  was  recognised  by  his  chief, 
who  deputed  him  to  Paris  to  present  to  the  Directory  twenty  three 
standards  taken  from  the  enemy. 

When  the  expedition  to  Kgypt  was  determined  upon,  it  was 
originally  intended  that  Suchet  should  be  included  among  tho  mili- 
tary commanders  selected  to  act  under  Bonaparte  ;  tho  disordered  state 
however  of  discipline  which  prevailed  in  the  army  of  Italy,  and  the 
representations  of  General  Brune,  who  commanded  it,  caused  him  to 
be  retained  there  with  the  rank  of  Major-General  of  Brigade.  In  his 
new  command  he  made  many  strenuous  endeavours  to  renew  tho 
ancient  discipline  and  to  ameliorate  tho  condition  of  the  soldier; 
these  endeavours  were  construed  by  the  suspicions  government  at 
Paris  into  an  attempt  to  introduce  into  the  army  an  aristocratic  rule. 
II is  recal  was  decided  upon,  in  opposition  to  the  strong  remonstrances 
made  on  the  subject  by  General  Joubert,  who  was  among  the  most 
popular  and  successful  of  the  republican  generals  of  that  period.  On 
his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  succeeded  in  clearing  himself  of  the  charges 
which  had  been  brought  against  him,  and  he  was  transferred  to  a 
command  in  the  army  of  the  Danube.  He  there  rendered  himself 
conspicuous  by  the  ablo  manner  in  which  he  seconded  the  skilful 
manoeuvres  of  General  Massdna  in  tho  Orisons.  The  successes  which 
attended  the  French  arms  in  Switzerland  were  counterbalanced  by 
the  disasters  of  General  Soberer  in  Italy  ;  these  disasters  necessitated 
the  appointment  of  a  more  daring  and  vigorous  commander,  and 
Joubert  was  again  intrusted  with  the  chief  command.  On  this  occa- 
sion Suchet  was  recalled  from  the  army  of  the  Danube,  and  placed  at 
the  head  of  Joubert's  staff.  The  campaign  which  ensued  added 
greatly  to  his  military  reputation;  the  careful  avoidance  of  error  in 
bis  movements  and  manoeuvres,  the  skilful  disposition  of  his  troops, 
whether  acting  independently  or  in  conjunction  with  the  main  army, 
as  they  procured  him  important  successes,  soon  attracted  the  notice 
of  Bonaparte  when  be  joined  the  It&liaQ  army,  and  he  was  appointed 
by  him  second  iu  command  to  Massdna.  Iu  this  capacity  be  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself  iu  the  actions  at  San  Bai  tolomeo  and 
the  biidge  of  Cezio  (7th  and  Sth  of  May  1800).  With  a  body  of  8000 
men,  advantageously  posted,  he  checked  the  advance  of  General  Mdlas, 
who  had  five  times  his  numbers,  and  for  a  long  time  harassed  his 
army,  whose  retreat  he  had  cut  off;  he  thus  afforded  a  powerful 
cooperation  to  the  main  army  of  the  French,  which,  under  the 
command  of  Bonaparte,  was  at  that  time  crossing  the  Great  St. 
Bernard.  General  Suchet,  after  these  operations,  rejoined  Masscna 
on  the  plains  of  Alessandria,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Marengo. 
When,  iu  consequence  of  this  decisive  battle,  the  city  of  Genoa  again 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  the  government  of  it  was  given  to 
Suchet.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  of  six  months,  which  had 
been  concluded  between  the  French  aud  Austrian?,  the  command  of 
the  centre  of  the  army  of  Italy  was  confided  to  him.  Iu  this  command 
he  was  enabled  to  extricate  General  Dupout,  so  unfortunately  known 
by  his  subsequent  disasters  at  Baylen,  in  Spaiu,  from  a  position  of 
considerable  danger,  and,  in  conjunction  with  him,  obtained  a  signal 
success  over  the  Austrian?,  under  General  Bellegarde,  at  Pozzolo,  in 
which  action  4000  prisoners  were  made. 

During  the  peace  which  was  concluded  in  1801  at  Luneville  between 
the  Empire  and  France,  General  Suchet  was  employed  iu  inspecting 
the  troops  stationed  on  the  south  and  west  frontiers  ;  he  was  after- 
wards actively  engaged  in  the  superintendence  of  military  works,  and 
finally  promoted  to  the  governorship  of  the  castle  of  Lackeu.  near 
Brussels,  baviug  been  previously  named  member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour. 

On  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1S0.>\  Suchet  was  attached  to 
the  division  of  the  army  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Lauues.  At 
the  memorable  battle  of  Austcrlitz.  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of 
that  division,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  a  manoeuvre  as 
flaring  as  it  was  skilful.  The  following  year,  a  few  days  previous  to 
the  battle  of  Jena  (14th  of  October,  1806),  be  obtained  at  the  head  of 
/lis  division,  some  important  advantages  over  Triuee  Frederick  Louis  of 
Prussia,  who  commanded  the  advanced  guard  of  the  main  army  of  the 
Prussians,  at  Graffenthal ;  iu  this  engagement  he  captured  thirty  pieces 


of  artillery;  among  the  killed  wan  tho  young  and  gallant  Prince  of 
Prussia.  To  this  movoment  of  Suchet  Napoleon  was  indebted  for  the 
opportunity  of  attacking,  without  opposition,  tho  rear  of  the  ma  in 
army  of  the  Prussians.  The  following  year  bo  materially  contributed 
to  tho  success  obtained  by  Savury,  diike  of  RervigO,  over  tin;  Jlu-mau 
General  lvsscn,  who,  with  20,600  men,  attacked  the  French  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Narrow  (10th  of  February  1V>7),  and  was  repelled 
with  considerable  loss. 

Tho  reputation  which  Suchet  bad  acquired  in  these  engagements  as 
a  bravo  soldier  and  a  skilful  tactician,  induced  Napoleon  to  entrust 
him  with  a  separate  command.  An  opportunity  of  doing  so  was 
afforded  him  by  tho  war  which  broke  out  in  Spain  in  180t,  and  ho 
gave  him  tho  command  of  tho  fifth  division  of  the  aimv,  having 
previously  raised  him  to  the  highest  grade  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
with  a  pension  of  20,000  francs,  aud  tho  title  of  Count  of  the  Empire. 
After  assisting  for  a  short  time  at  the  siege  of  Saragos-a,  be  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  general  in  chief  of  the  French  army  in 
the  province  of  Aragon.  This  brings  us  to  the  most  illustrious  period 
of  his  military  life.  When  General  Suehot  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  forces  iu  Aragon,  be  found  the  army  so  destitute  of  discipline  that 
it  almost  amounted  to  disorganisation.  Iu  applying  the  measures  to 
restore  this  discipline,  he  evinced  considerable  discernment,  prudouco, 
and  energy ;  no  longer  thwarted  iu  his  efforts  by  tho  factious  oppo- 
sition of  mere  theoretical  statesmen,  as  he  had  been  in  the  time  of 
the  Directory,  bo  speedily  •fleeted  this  important  purpose.  "Suchet 
was  no  ordinary  man;  and  with  equal  vigour  and  prudence  he  com- 
menced a  system  of  discipline  in  his  corps,  and  of  order  in  his  govern- 
ment, that  afterwards  carried  hiin,  with  scarcely  a  check,  from  one 
success  to  another,  until  he  obtained  the  rank  of  marshal  for  himself, 
aud  the  honour  for  his  corps  of  being  tho  only  one  in  Spain  that  never 
suffered  any  signal  reverse."  ( Napier, '  History  of  the  Peninsular  War," 
vol.  ii.  p.  97.)  In  1810  General  Suchet  received  orders  from  Madrid 
to  lay  siege  to  the  strong  fortress  of  Lerida,  the  approaches  to  which 
were  covered  by  the  Spanish  General  U  Donnell  and  a  strong  body  of 
Catalouian  troops.  The  defeat  of  this  general  was  followed,  after  a 
gallaut  and  obstinate  resistance,  by  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  which 
he  had  protected  (14th  of  May  1810),  in  which  were  found  five 
hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  The  fall  of  Lerida  was  followed  by  that  of 
Mequiuauza  (Sth  of  June  1810),  and  Tortosa  (2nd  of  January  IS  11). 
These  successes  were  followed  by  one  still  more  important,  the  taking 
of  the  city  of  Tarragona  (2Sth  of  June  181 1),  which  was  defended  by  a 
garrison  of  18,000  men;  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
after  a  siege  of  two  months,  or  rather,  as  Suchet  himself  m propped  it, 
after  a  succession  of  three  sieges  and  five  assaults;  they  found  iu  it, 
according  to  tbj  French  accounts,  five  thousand  cannon  and  abundant 
munitions.  The  sanguinary  nature  of  this  siege  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  upwards  of  9000  Spaniards  of  the  garrison  are  said 
to  have  perished.  The  occupation  of  Mont-Scrrat,  a  place  of  such 
strength  that  it  was  deemed  impregnable,  followed  soon  after  the  fall 
of  Tarragona.  These  brilliant  services  were  justly  appreciated  by 
Napoleon,  who  rewarded  them  by  raising  Suchet  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Marshal  of  the  Empire.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1  SI  1  Suchet 
directed  the  operations  of  bis  army  against  Mnrviedro,  the  ancient 
Saguntum,  the  fortifications  of  which  had  latterly  been  reconstructed 
at  considerable  expense  ;  the  defeat  of  General  Blake  aud  30,000  men 
under  its  walls,  was  followed,  after  about  a  mouth's  siege,  by  the  fall 
of  this  important  fortress.  A  reinforcement  of  fresh  troops  having 
arrived  from  Navarre,  Suchet  next  proceeded  to  invest  the  city  of 
Valencia,  which  surrendered  to  him  by  capitulation  on  the  10th  of 
January  1812.  The  fall  of  this  city  aud  of  some  fortresses  in  its 
neighbourhood,  was  followed  by  the  occupation  of  the  entire  province- 
of  which  it  was  the  capital.  Albufdra,  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
bis  last  successes,  became  the  title  of  the  dukedom  to  which  he  was 
raised  by  Napoleon,  who  added  to  his  title  an  extensive  aud  valuable 
domain.  But  he  obtained  a  higher  title  to  the  respect  and  admii-ation 
of  posterity  by  the  general  expressed  feeling  of  the  Spaniards  under  his 
rule,  that  he  mitigated  the  horrors  of  war  by  his  humanity,  and  dealt 
equal  justice  to  the  conquerors  aud  to  the  conquered.  Marshal  Suchet 
pursued  the  same  system  of  government  iu  the  province  of  Valencia  that 
had  answered  so  well  in  that  of  Ara.on  ;  he  placed  it  in  the  bands  of  a 
commission  composed  of  enlightened  and  respectable  men.  He  called 
together  au  assembly  of  persons  of  every  class  of  society,  and  who 
represented  various  interests,  to  vote  the  expenses  of  the  war  and 
equitably  to  divide  its  burdens;  aud  to  tlcm  he  rendered  a  faithful 
and  detailed  account  of  the  manner  iu  which  these  taxes  were  em- 
ployed. He  manifested  the  same  spirit  of  confidence  and  justice 
towards  the  soldiers  under  his  command,  anil  found  it  productive  of 
the  most  beneficial  results. 

The  success  which  attended  tho  British  arms  under  Lord  Wellington, 
aud  the  decisive  victory  which  be  obtaiucd  at  Vittoria,  compelled  a 
large  portion  of  the  French  army  to  retreat  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  and, 
in  cousequeuce,  Suchet  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  abandon- 
ing the  eastern  proviuces  of  Spain,  and  to  fall  back  upon  Catalonia, 
where  he  maintained  himself  for  some  time.  Obliged  at  length  to 
evacuate  this  province,  aud  to  retreat  towards  the  frontiers  of  France, 
be  effected  this  retreat  iu  the  attitude  of  a  couqneror,  aud  secured  his 
army  from  the  reverses  usually  incideut  upon  such  an  operation.  Ou 
reaching  Narbouue,  he  signified,  on  11th  April  1S14,  his  adhesion  to 
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the  decrees  of  the  aenate  directed  against  Napoleon.  Employed  to 
receive  Ferdinand  VII.  who  had  been  released  from  Valeneay,  and  to 
present  him  to  the  Spanish  army,  he  was  publicly  thanked  by  the 
king  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  carried  on  the  war  against  his 
subjects.  The  gratitude  of  the  'Spanish  nation  towards  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  marshal  was  further  evinced  by  the  general  testimony 
which  was  borne  to  his  justice  and  humanity,  when,  in  1823,  the 
French  again  occupied  the  Bcene  of  his  exploits. 

The  speedy  adhesion  of  Suchet  to  the  Bourbons  was  rewarded  by 
his  being  created  a  member  of  the  new  peerage,  and  his  appointment 
to  the  command  of  the  tenth  military  division,  of  which  the  head- 
quarters was  Strasbourg.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  I.  from  Elba, 
though  he  maintained  his  fidelity  to  the  Bourbons  so  long  as 
Louis  XVIII.  remained  in  France,  he  renewed  his  allegiance  to  his 
former  chief,  and  accepted  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Alps, 
with  which  he  obtained  several  important  successes  over  the  Pied- 
moutese  and  the  Austrians.  His  army  was  composed  of  only  10,000 
men,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  main  body  of  the  Austrians,  nearly 
100,000  strong,  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  Lyon,  for  which 
city,  by  his  judicious  management,  he  obtained  an  honourable  capitu- 
lation ;  one  of  the  conditions  in  it  being  that  all  the  valuable  munitions 
of  war  contained  in  that  city  should  bo  respected  by  the  enemy. 

On  the  second  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  remained  for  some 
time  in  disgrace,  and  was  deprived  of  his  civil  though  not  of  his  mili- 
tary honours.  He  was  however  restored  to  his  position  in  the  peerage 
by  a  royal  ordinance  dated  the  5th  of  March  1819,  and  he  appears  to 
have  almost  entirely  recovered  the  favour  of  the  king.  On  the  French 
expedition  to  Spain  in  1823,  it  was  generally  expected  that  Marshal 
Suchet  would  have  been  selected  to  accompany  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
leme  as  his  principal  adviser,  but  he  was  already  suffering  severely 
from  the  disease  to  which  he  shortly  afterwards  fell  a  victim.  He 
died  at  Marseille  on  the  3rd  of  January  1826,  leaving  behind  him  a 
young  widow  and  several  children.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
he  was  OCOUpii  d  in  composing  a  memoir  of  his  campaign  in  Spain, 
which  has  since  been  published.  ('  Mdmoires  de  Suchet,'  2  vols.,  Paris, 
1826.) 

The  reputation  of  Suchet  stands  deservedly  high  amongst  the  gene- 
rals of  Napoleon  I.  His  military  career  was  unstained  by  any  of  the 
excesses  which  have  disgraced  so  many  of  his  most  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  command.  Brought  up  in  the  school  of  Mass^na,  he  rivalled 
his  military  skill  without  imitating  his  vices.  It  is  true  that  his 
entrance  by  storm  into  Tarragona  was  marked  by  the  rapine  and  inhu- 
manity of  his  soldiers;  but  the  inability  of  a  chief  perfectly  to  restrain 
the  frenzied  violence  of  his  soldiers  on  such  terrible  occasions  is  a 
melancholy  fact  which  the  history  of  all  ages  has  established.  We 
have  already  dwelt  upon  his  qualities  as  a  military  and  a  civil  ruler. 
The  high  opinion  entertained  of  Suchet  by  Napoleon  I.  has  been 
recorded  by  O'Meara  and  Las  Cases.  On  the  question  being  asked  him 
by  the  former,  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  first  of  his  generals  ?  he 
replied,  "  I  think  that  Suchet  is  probably  the  first.  Massdua  was  ;  but 
you  may  say  that  he  is  dead  "  (1817) — alluding  to  the  complaint  under 
which  that  marshal  was  fast  sinking. 

SUCKLING,  SIR  JOHN,  an  English  poet,  was  born  at  Whitton  in 
Middlesex,  1608-9.  His  father  was  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of 
state  and  comptroller  of  the  household  to  James  L,  and  was  by 
descent  of  a  Norfolk  family.  The  son  is  said  to  have  shown  in  his 
boyhood  great  readiness  in  the  acquisition  of  languages.  We  are  not 
clearly  informed  as  to  the  place  and  manner  of  his  education.  Aubrey 
thinks  that  he  was  at  school  at  Westminster,  but  this  fact  does  not 
seem  certain.  In  1623  he  matriculated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  in  1628,  about  a  year  after  his  father's  death,  travelled  abroad. 
In  1631  he  joined  the  army  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden, 
and  probably  remained  on  the  Continent  till  1632.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  led  the  life  of  a  courtier,  and  was  distinguished  among  his 
contemporaries  not  less  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit  than  by  the 
splendid  appearance  which  he  maintained  by  the  most  lavish  expendi- 
ture. Among  his  companions  were  Lord  Falkland,  Carew,  Shirley, 
and  Davenant ;  from  the  last  of  whom  Aubrey  derived  most  of  his 
anecdotes  of  Suckling,  whom  he  has  thus  described  ('  Lives  of  Eminent 
Men,'  'Bodleian  Letters,'  vol.  ii.,  part  ii.,  545) : — "  He  was  famous  at 
court  for  his  ready  sparkling  wit,  which  was  envied,  and  Sir  William 
(Davenant)  says  he  was  the  bull  that  was  bayted ;  he  was  incomparably 
ready  at  reparteeing,  and  his  wit  most  sparkling  when  most  set  on  and 
provoked."  While  pursuing  a  course  of  fashionable  pleasures,  among 
which  gambling  seems  to  have  most  attracted  him,  he  became  engaged 
in  a  quarrel  with  a  brother  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  received  from 
him  a  severe  beating,  which  he  does  not  appear  in  any  way  to  have 
resented.  After  this  dishonour  his  associates  looked  coldly  on  him, 
and  the  consequent  loss  of  reputation  seems  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  the  decline  of  his  fortunes.  About  this  time  we  find  the  first 
notice  of  him  as  an  author  :  in  1637  was  published  his  '  Session  of  the 
Poets;'  in  1638,  his  'Aglaura;'  and  in  1639  his  'Brennoralt,' under 
the  title  of  '  The  Discontented  Colonel,'  a  satire  on  the  rebels.  When 
the  disturbances  broke  out  in  Scotland,  Suckling  equipped  a  troop  of 
100  horse  in  the  king's  service,  and  so  magnificently,  that  they  cost 
him,  it  is  said,  12,000/.  This  extravagance  was  much  ridiculed;  and 
;he  misconduct  and  defeat  of  his  men  in  1639,  in  the  battle  between 
the  Scotch  and  the  royal  army,  gave  occasion  for  a  ballad,  more  coarse  ! 


than  humorous,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Sir  John  Mennis,  a  wit 
of  those  times,  and  which  is  printed  in  a  poetical  miscellany  entitled 
'Musarum  Delicise,  or  the  Muses'  Recreation,  containing  several  pieces 
of  poetique  wit,'  2nd  edit.,  1656.  (Percy,  'Ancient  Ballads,'  ii.  322.) 
In  1640,  on  the  meeting  of  the  long  parliament,  Suckling  was  returned 
member  for  Bramber,  and  took  an  active  share  in  the  party  strife  that 
followed.  A  letter  of  his  is  extant,  addressed  to  Henry  Jermyn,  after- 
wards earl  of  St.  Albans,  in  which  he  discusses  at  some  length  the 
critical  situation  of  the  king.  In  1641  he  joined  in  a  plot  to  rescue 
Strafford  from  the  Tower,  and  was  in  consequence  summoned  before 
parliament  and  accused  of  being  an  accomplice  in  a  design  to  bring 
over  the  French ;  upon  this  he  fled  to  France,  and  died  soon  after- 
wards in  that  country,  some  say  on  May  7,  1641. 

His  death  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  a  fever;  or,  according  to 
another  story,  related  by  Pope,  and  inscribed  on  his  portrait  at 
Knowle  in  Kent,  by  a  wound  in  the  heel  from  a  rusty  nail,  a  penknife, 
or  a  razor,  placed  purposely  in  his  boot  by  his  valet,  who,  after  robbing 
him,  wished  to  ensure  safety  in  flight  by  disabling  his  master  from 
pursuit.  According  to  Aubrey,  he  poisoned  himself  at  Paris,  and  Mr. 
Suckling,  in  the  work  referred  to  below,  says  that  family  tradition  con- 
firms the  report.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  A  Letter  sent  by  Sir  John 
Suckling  from  France,  deploring  his  sad  Estate  and  Flight,'  dated 
Paris,  June  16,  1641,  but  which  was  published  in  London,  1641,  he  is 
said  to  have  stayed  some  time  at  Rouen  after  his  arrival  in  France, 
and  to  be  then  living  with  his  wife  at  the  Hague ;  but  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  such  a  production.  His  death  must  haveieen  before 
1643,  as  in  that  year  was  printed,  at  London,  'A  Copy  of  Two  Remon- 
strances brought  over  the  River  Stix  in  Caron's  Ferryboate,  by  the 
Ghost  of  Sir  John  Suckling.'  His  works  are — 1.  '  Fragmenta  Aurea,' 
8vo,  London,  printed  by  Humphrey  Moseley,  1610,  with  a  portrait  of 
the  author,  containing  poems,  letters,  and  an  Account  of  Religion  by 
Reason  ;  in  some  of  his  poems  he  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by  Sir 
John  Mennis.  (Wood's  'Athen.  Oxon.,'  Bliss,  iii.,  926.)  2.  'The 
Goblins,'  London,  1646.  3.  'Fragmenta  Aurea,'  1648,  no  portrait. 
4.  '  An  Account  of  Religion  by  Reason,'  London,  1658.  5.  '  Aglaura, 
the  Goblins,  and  Brennoralt,'  London,  1658.  6.  '  Letters  to  several 
Persons  of  Honour,'  London,  1659.  7.  '  The  Sad  One,'  a  tragedy, 
London,  1659.  8.  '  His  Last  Remains,' London,  1659.  9.  His  Works 
— Poems,  Plays,  Letters,  Tonson,  8vo,  London,  1709,  with  portrait  ; 
have  been  several  times  reprinted.  A  work  entitled  Selections  from 
his  Works,  with  a  Life  prefixed  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Suckling,  London, 
1836,  has  furnished  most  of  the  few  facts  contained  in  this  scanty 
biography.  The  reader  may  also  consult  his  Life,  by  Chalmers,  the 
pamphlets  about  him  already  quoted,  and  a  folio  sheet  printed  in 
1641,  entitled  'The  Sucklington  Faction.' 

In  person  Suckling  was  about  the  middle  size,  though  but  slightly 
made,  with  a  graceful  carriage.  In  the  edition  of  his  works  by  his 
namesake  is  an  engraving  from  a  portrait  by  Vandyke,  and  two  more 
by  that  master  are  there  mentioned.  His  poems  relate  almost  entirely 
to  the  passion  of  love  :  the  fortunes  of  a  lover  and  the  feelings  arising 
from  his  successes  and  reverses  are  described  with  the  accuracy  of 
one  personally  experienced  in  such  adventures.  These  compositions, 
written  in  the  transition  period  between  an  age  of  thought  and  learn- 
ing, and  an  age  of  careless  dissipation,  present  in  singular  combination 
the  characteristics  of  the  passing  and  the  coming  generation.  In  the 
more  or  less  pedantic  love  of  classical  allusion,  and  in  the  strained 
intricacy  of  wit,  the  style  of  SuckliDg  somewhat  resembles  that  of  his 
contemporaries ;  while  in  the  licentiousness  of  his  subjects,  the  gaiety 
and  ease  of  expression,  and  the  strange  mixture  of  grossnes3  and 
refinement  of  feeling,  he  still  more  reminds  us  of  the  court-poets  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  His  ballad  of  '  The  Wedding '  has  been 
justly  celebrated  for  the  truth  and  naivete"  of  description,  and  the 
happy  boldness  in  the  use  of  homely  imagery.  The  songs,  '  When, 
dearest,  I  but  think  of  thee,'  and  'Tell  me,  ye  juster  Deities,'  are 
among  the  best  of  his  pieces.  His  letters  are  written  in  remarkably 
pure  English,  but  in  a  style  too  studied  and  elaborate  for  such 
compositions. 

SUE,  EUGENE,  the  popular  romancist,  was  born  at  Paris  Dec.  10, 
1804.  His  ancestors,  who  came  from  Lacolme,  near  Cannes,  in  the 
south  of  France,  settled  in  the  French  capital  at  the  begiuning  of 
the  18th  century,  and  having  adopted  the  medical  profession,  pro- 
duced three  generations  of  respectable  physicians,  two  of  whom  became 
celebrated,  and  enjoyed  a  very  extensive  practice.  Joseph  Sue,  his 
grandfather,  and  Jean-Joseph  Sue,  his  father,  are  both  mentioned  with 
honourable  distinction  in  the  national  biographies  of  France.  The 
latter,  who  had  been  principal  physician  to  the  Hopital  de  la  Maison 
du  Roi,  and  anatomical  lecturer  to  the  Ecole  Royale  des  Beaux  Arts, 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  one  of  the  household  physicians 
of  Napoleon  I. ;  and  the  future  author  of  the  '  Wandering  Jew  '  was 
held  at  the  font  by  the  Empress  Josephine  and  her  son  Eugene  Beau- 
harnais,  from  whom  he  derives  his  Christian  name. 

Dr.  Sue,  having  but  two  children — a  son  and  a  daughter — was 
desirous  of  bringing  up  his  son  to  his  own  profession,  and  Eugene  in 
consequence  studied  medicine  at  the  hospitals  as  well  as  at  the  schools 
of  Paris ;  and,  thanks  to  his  father's  position  and  influence,  was  enabled 
at  the  age  of  twenty  to  enter  a  company  of  the  Royal  Body  Guards  as 
aide-major.  He  was  soon  after  transferred  to  the  staff  of  the  French 
army  preparing  to  enter  Spain  under  the  Duke  of  Angouleme.  In 
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tbia  campaign  ho  was  present  at  the  Bioge  of  Cadiz  anil  at  tho  Troca- 
dero  in  1823.  In  1826  he  quitted  tho  land  for  the  sea  service,  visited 
America,  Asia,  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  dining  which 
excursions  ho  obtained  that  knowledge  of  ocean  scenes  and  sailor  life 
which  he  has  sinco  described  with  indisputable  power  in  his  earlier 
tales.  Ho  was  present  in  1828  at  tho  battle  of  Navariim,  on  board  of 
tho  lineof-battle  ship  lo  lireslau.  In  1820  his  father  died  at  the  age 
of  sixty-nine,  leaving  to  his  son  an  unincumbered  estate  of  40,000 
frauos  (1600/.)  a  year,  besides  a  splendid  museum  of  anatomy,  valued 
at  several  thousands  more,  l>c< jik ■  ;i 1 1  km i  to  tho  nation.  Eugene  Sue,  at 
this  time  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  renounced  the  profession  by  v\  J i i < - 1 1 
his  family  had  acquired  so  much  distinction,  and  to  which  ho  owed 
his  fortune.  His  taste  inclining  to  art,  he  became  a  painter,  and  in 
that  vocation  entered  the  studio  of  Oudin.  About  the  same  period  ho 
felt  an  ambition  to  signalise  himself  in  literature,  and  this  was  gratified 
by  the  insertion  of  some  slight  articles  in  tho  journal  recently  estab- 
lished by  Emile  de  Oirardin— '  le  Voleur.'  Encouraged  by  this  success, 
he  began  to  write  tales  descriptive  of  sea  adventures,  publishing  in 
quick  succession  '  Plick  et  Plock,'  '  Atar-Gull,'  and  '  la  Salamandre.' 
The  two  former  were  rejected  by  the  trade,  he  therefore  published 
them  at  his  own  risk.  In  1832  he  had  already  become  popular  both 
with  publishers  and  their  subscribers.  But  it  would  be  quite  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  he  was  an  advocate  of  the  July  revolution — 
no  man  at  that  time  could  repudiate  it  more  ;  wherever  he  went  he 
was  loud  in  denouncing  it.  His  father's  name  and  his  private  fortune 
gave  him  access  to  the  best  company  ;  he  selected  the  highest  for  his 
cultivation,  and  livod  among  the  old  families  of  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Germain. 

Sue  was  one  of  the  first  to  try  his  skill  in  framing  those  historical 
romances  which  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  rendered  so 
universally  popular.  A  new  market  had  been  opened  for  the  purchase 
of  his,  and  similar  fictions — the  newspaper  feuilletons.  Thus  his 
'  Latrdauniont,'  his  '  Jean  Cavalier,'  his  '  Commandeur '  were  published 
and  devoured,  from  day  to  day  by  the  public.  His  name  had  become 
a  magnetic  charm  in  the  estimation  of  those  speculators,  who  had  once 
rejected  his  manuscript.  It  was  presumed  that  so  popular  a  name 
was  a  guarantee  for  success  in  literary  enterprises ;  and  acting  on  this 
presumption,  he  was  engaged  at  very  high  terms,  having  a  reputation 
for  concocting  vivid  scenes  of  naval  adventure,  to  write  a  '  History  of 
the  French  Navy.'  But  the  speculator  in  this  instance  was  disap- 
pointed :  the  public  bought  the  first  volume  on  account  of  the  name, 
and  refused  to  buy  all  the  other  volumes  on  account  of  the  work. 
From  1832  to  1840,  Eugene  Sue  had  confined  himself  to  that  class  of 
fictions,  in  which  he  had  attempted  to  emulate,  if  not  to  rival,  Fenimore 
Cooper  in  sea  adventures,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  historical  delinea- 
tions. But  at  this  period  the  novels  of  Balzac  in  France,  and  those  of 
Charles  Dickens  in  England,  had  created  a  taste  for  the  novel  of  real 
life,  or  as  the  French  call  it,  le  Roman  de  Mccurs.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  adopt  the  new  style,  and  to  this  change  we  owe  '  Arthur,' 
the  'Hotel  Lambert,'  and  '  Mathilde,'  published  in  1841  and  1842. 
Making  allowance  for  those  licences  in  morality,  which  are  too  fre- 
quently found  in  the  current  French  fictions  as  well  as  dramas,  there 
is  a  skill  in  the  combination  of  the  plot,  and  a  power  of  description  in 
the  incidents,  in  'Mathilde,'  which  his  earlier  tales  did  not  prepare  the 
reader  for.  The  highest  critical  authorities  have  admitted  that  it 
exhibits  more  than  one  of  the  qualities  of  a  superior  novel.  It  was  in 
this  work  that  Eugene  Sue  first  started  that  idea  of  the  moral  Howard, 
going  about  succouring  the  poor,  redressing  wrongs,  and  chastising 
the  wicked,  which  he  developed  afterwards  in  the  '  Mysteries  of  Paris  ' 
and  the  '  Wandering  Jew.'  These  two  novels  originally  appeared  in 
the  '  Journal  des  Debats  '  and  the  '  Constitutionnel,'  occupying  by  their 
great  length  nearly  three  years  in  the  course  of  publication.  Including 
the  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  the  former  and  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  latter,  the  whole  of  the  four  years  from  1842  to  1846  was 
taken  up  with  these  baleful  writings,  and  the  ferment  and  agitation  of 
!he  public  fancy  was  excited  to  the  highest  degree,  without  respite  or 
relaxation.  The  original  terms  proposed  and  accepted  for  each  of 
these  fictions,  was  100,000  francs  (4000?.);  but  it  is  understood  that 
they  were  purposely  extended  and  developed,  on  account  of  their 
unexampled  success,  and  much  larger  sums  allowed  for  them  to  the 
author.  They  were  afterwards  republished  in  volumes,  going  through 
many  editions,  and  b?iug  translated  into  most  living  languages. 
*  Martin,  l'Enfant  Trouve,'  appeared  in  1S46  in  the  columns  of  the 
'Constitutionnel,'  and  '  Les  Sept  Peehes  Capitaux  '  in  the  same  paper 
in  1847-48.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  censure  passed  ou  his  writings 
was  that  passed  on  this  last  by  the  author  himself  when  he  said  in 
bravado,  "  that  he  would  show  the  fair  side  of  all  these  sins  ; "  for 
the  work,  which  consists  of  seven  separate  tales,  is  nothing  else  but  an 
apology  for  each  and  all  of  them.  The  first  of  these  tales — '  Pride' — 
is  perhaps  the  master-piece  of  Eugene  Sue  ;  the  second  tale — '  Envy  ' — 
contains  one  very  dramatic  scene;  but  his  'Avarice,'  his  'Sloth,'  &c, 
are  unworthy  of  his  reputation. 

The  'Myateres  du  Peuple,'  published  in  1852,  is  the  last  fiction  of 
any  note  produced  by  the  pen  of  this  voluminous  writer.  It  is  intended 
aa  an  exposure  of  all  the  misery  and  injustice  to  which  the  common 
people  of  every  country  have  been  reduced  in  all  the  ages  of  the  world. 
After  the  Revolution  of  Feb.  1848,  Sue,  who  had  abandoned  his  early 
conservative  principles  for  extreme  democratic  and  socialistic  ones,  was 
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elected  a  representative  of  the  Assemblee  Nationalo  ;  but  since  tho 
election  of  Napoleon  III.  ho  has  taken  no  part  in  politics.  [See  Hue.] 
SUETO'NIUS  TCaIUI  Suktomus  Tkanquillus).  Tho  few  parti- 
culars which  are  known  of  the  life  of  Suetonius  are  derived  chiefly 
from  his  own  writings  and  from  the  epistles  of  his  friend  the  younger 
Pliny. 

Tho  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but  as  he  state*  that  ho  wax  a 
young  man  (adolescent)  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Nero,  the 
time  may  be  fixed  approximately.  Uo  also  nays  that  his  father  waa 
Suetonius  Lenin,  a  tribuuo  of  the  thirteenth  legion,  and  of  equestrian 
family  ('  Oth.,'  10);  and  that  he  was  in  tho  battle  of  Kebriacurn,  in 
which  Otho  was  defeated  by  Vitellius.  It  has  been  remarked  that  tho 
name  Lenta  signifies  the  same  as  Tranqnillus ;  but  it  is  said,  that 
instead  of  '  Lenta,1  some  manuscripts  have  'Laitus.'  There  are  extant 
several  letters  from  Pliny  the  Younger  to  Suetonius,  tho  son,  from 
one  of  which  (i.  18)  it  appears  that  Suetonius  was  then  practising  at 
the  bar.  Iu  another  letter  (v.  11)  Pliny  urges  him  to  publish  Home 
works  which  he  had  written.  At  the  request  of  Pliny,  Trajan  granted 
Suetonius  the  Jus  tiium  liberorum,  by  which  he  obtained  all  tho  pri- 
vileges of  those  who  actually  had  children,  and  was  freed  from  the 
disabilities  imposed  by  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppata  on  those  who 
were  married  and  had  no  children.  He  was  Magister  Rptatotarum  to 
Hadrian,  but  lost  his  olfice  at  the  same  time  that  Septitius  Clarusi 
who  was  Praofectus  Practorii,  and  many  others,  were  dismissed  by 
Hadrian  on  the  ground,  whioh  is  very  obscurely  stated,  that  they  had, 
without  the  emperor's  permission,  conducted  themselves  towards  his 
wife,  Sabina,  with  more  familiarity  than  was  consistent  with  the 
respect  due  to  the  Imperial  family.    (Ael.  Spart.,  '  Hadrian,'  ii.) 

Nothing  more  is  known  of  Suetonius.  His  friend  Pliny  calU  him  a 
most  upright  and  learned  man,  whose  character  rose  in  his  estimation 
the  bettor  he  becamo  acquainted  with  him.  Suetonius  was  a  volu- 
minous writer ;  a  list  of  his  works  is  given  by  Suidas  (v.  Tpa-ywuAAos) 
as  follows  :  one  book  ou  sports  or  pastimes  among  the  Greeks ;  two 
books  on  Roman  games  and  shows  ;  one  book  on  the  Roman  year ;  one 
book  on  the  notes  or  marks  used  in  writing  ;  one  book  on  the  '  Res- 
publica '  of  Cicero  ;  a  treatise  on  proper  names,  and  the  forms  of 
garments,  shoes,  and  other  articles  of  dre33 ;  a  treatise  on  words  of 
bad  omen;  two  books  on  Rome  and  its  institutions  and  manners;  a 
work  in  eight  books  on  the  Caesars  from  Juliu3  Cajsar  to  Domitian, 
which  is  still  extant ;  and  a  Stemma  or  Genealogy  of  illustrious 
Romans.  He  also  wrote  a  work  on  kings,  in  three  books ;  a  work 
entitled  '  De  Iustitutione  Officiorum ; '  a  work  on  the  Praetors,  the 
eighth  book  of  which  is  quoted  by  Priscian ;  and  a  work  '  De  Variis 
Rebus.' 

The  only  complete  work  of  Suetonius,  which  is  extant,  is  the  'Lives 
of  the  Twelve  Caesars,'  now  printed  in  twelve  books  or  parts,  but 
sometimes  distributed  into  eight  books,  as  appears  from  Suidas,  and 
from  several  manuscripts.  This  work  comprehends,  as  already 
observed,  the  Caesars  from  C.  Julius  Caesar,  the  Dictator,  to  Domitian, 
both  included.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  first  part  of  the  Life 
of  C.  J.  Caesar  is  wanting,  because  it  begins  rather  abruptly  with  the 
events  of  his  sixteenth  year;  but  the  conjecture  has  nothing  else  to 
support  it.  The  biographies  of  Suetonius  are  peculiar  in  their  con- 
struction. He  does  not  strictly  follow  the  chronological  order  of 
events.  There  is  no  attempt  at  rhetorical  ornament  or  effect :  the 
style  is  characterised  by  correctness,  brevity,  precision,  perspicuity, 
and  simplicity ;  there  are  no  idle  words.  There  is  an  air  of  impartia- 
lity about  the  whole  work,  from  which  a  reader  derives  greater  confi- 
dence in  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  than  from  the  laboured  pictures  of 
Tacitus.  Vopiscus  calls  him  a  faultless  and  most  impartial  writer, 
and  a  lover  of  brevity.  The  vices  of  the  Caesars  are  stated  circum- 
stantially and  drily,  as  facts  well  ascertained.  These  biographies 
abound  iu  facts.  Indeed  their  chief  merit  consists  in  being  a  most 
copious  source  of  materials.  Accordingly  the  style  has  been  appro- 
priately called  by  La  Harpe  anecdotical.  That  Suetonius  was  a 
learned  Roman,  as  his  friend  Pliny  states,  is  apparent  from  his  work. 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  and 
the  constitutions  of  his  country.  Like  Tacitus,  he  frequently  mentions 
the  legislative  enactments  (Senatus  Consulta)  which  were  passed  under 
the  C.xsars,  but  neither  is  he  nor  any  other  Roman  historian  always 
a  safe  guide  in  such  matters.  The  work  of  Suetonius  does  not  affect 
to  be  historical,  yet  it  comprehends  a  brief  notice  of  all  the  public 
events  which  happened  in  the  life  of  each  Caesar.  It  is  a  valuable 
work  for  the  early  Imperial  times,  and  if  used  judiciously  with  the 
other  authorities,  it  might  form  the  basis  of  something  like  a  satis- 
factory history  of  this  period.  He  consulted  official  documents,  and 
availed  himself  of  sources  of  information  which  are  now  entirely 
lost. 

The  editions  of  the  '  Lives  of  the  Caesars 1  are  very  numerous. 
About  fifteen  editions  were  printed  before  1500.  The  oldest  edition 
that  bears  a  date  is  that  of  Rome,  1470,  fol.,by  G.  A.  Campani.  One 
of  the  best  editions  is  that  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  foL,  Paris,  1610. 
There  is  a  small  useful  edition,  with  a  selection  of  notes,  by  J.  Schild, 
8vo,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1647,  «fcc.  Among  the  other  editions  of  Suetonius 
are  those  of  J.  G.  Grcevius,  Oudendorp,  and  Ernesti.  A  list  of  the 
editions  is  given  in  Sohweigger's  '  Haudbuch  der  Classischen  Biblio- 
graphie,'  Leipzig,  1S34  ;  see  also  Bahr's  '  Geschichte  der  Rbmischen 
Literatur,'  1S45.    The  '  History  of  the  Twelve  Caesars'  was  translated 
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iuto  English  by  Philemon  Holland,  fol.,  London,  1606;  and  tbeve  are 
four  or  live  other  English  translations.  There  are  French,  Dutch, 
German,  Danish,  Italiau,  and  Spanish  translations.  There  is  also 
extaut  a  small  treatise  '  On  Distinguished  Grammarians'  by  Suetonius; 
and  another  '  On  Distinguished  Khetoriciaus,'  consisting  at  present  of 
only  six  chapters.  Neither  of  these  works  is  included  in  the  catalogue 
Of  Suidas,  uulesB  they  belonged  to  the  work  'On  the  Stemuia  of 
Illustrious  Romans,'  which  however,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  title, 
would  be  a  different  kind  of  work.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  they 
formed  part  of  a  work  '  De  Viris  Ulustribus'  (nut  the  work  extaut 
under  that  title,  which  belongs  to  Aureliua  Victor),  on  the  model  of 
which,  Jerome  says,  in  au  epistle  to  Desiderius,  that  he  himself  wrote 
a  treatise.  There  are  also  extant  the  following  Lives  by  Suetonius  : 
the  Lives  of  Terence,  Juvenal,  Persius,  Horace,  Lucau,  and  the  elder 
Pliny ;  the  last  is  only  a  few  Hues.  These  Lives  are  conjectured  to 
have  been  part  of  a  larger  work  '  On  Poets.'  But  the  Life  of  the 
elder  Pliny  would  not  properly  belong  to  such  a  treatise. 

SUEUR,  EUSTACHE  LE,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
French  painters,  was  born  in  1617.  His  father  was  au  obscure  sculptor 
of  Mont  Didier.  After  he  had  learrt  from  his  father  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  design,  he  was  placed  in  the  school  of  Simon  Vouet  at  Paris, 
then  very  famous,  where  he  was  the  fellow-scholar  of  Le  Brun  and 
Jtlignard.  Le  Sueur  soon  surpassed  his  master,  and  forsook  his  man- 
ner, and  by  assiduously  studyiug  the  antique,  aud  some  of  Raffaclle's 
pictures  and  the  prints  after  him  by  Marcautonio,  he  adopted  a  style, 
which  for  its  simplicity  and  severity  contrasted  greatly  with  that  of 
Vouet  and  the  French  school  of  the  time,  and  at  length  placed  the 
name  of  Le  Sueur  above  that  of  any  of  his  rivals.  Ho  has  been 
termed  by  his  admirers  tho  Frouch  Raffaelle  ;  but  he  was  far  behind 
that  great  master  in  every  respect. 

The  celebrated  series  of  St.  Bruno,  of  twenty-two  large  pictures, 
painted  on  wood,  in  the  cloister  of  the  Carthusians  at  Paris,  was 
executed  by  Le  Sueur  before  his  thirtieth  year;  he  completed  it  in 
three  years,  and  was  assisted  only  by  his  brother  in  law  and  scholar 
Gousse,  or  Goulai,  in  the  figures,  and  by  Patel  in  the  landscapes.  In 
1766  these  pictures  were  transferred  to  canvas,  aud  are  now  in  the 
Louvre.  The  character  aud  the  composition  of  several  of  them  are 
very  pleasing,  but  in  chiaroscuro  they  are  very  indifferent,  and  the 
colouring  is  monotonous  :  they  have  been  engraved  by  Chauvoau  and 
Le  Clere.  In  his  thirty-second  year,  iu  1019,  he  painted  his  celebrated 
picture  of  St.  Paul  preaching  at  Ephesus,  aud  the  Gentiles  burning 
their  proscribed  Books,  for  the  guild  of  the  goldsmiths,  to  be  presented 
to  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame;  it  is  a  grand  composition  of  many 
figures,  the  heads  and  the  draperies  are  much  in  the  style  of  Raffaelle ; 
it  has  beeu  engraved  by  Stephen  Picart  and  R.  U.  Massard.  Paul 
Healing  the  Sick,  engraved  by  Bauzo  aud  the  elder  Massard,  aud  the 
Martyr. loms  of  St.  Laurence  and  of  St.  Protais,  both  engraved  by 
Gerard  Audran,  are  also  compositions,  conspicuous  for  their  simplicity 
and  severity.  Le  Sueur  painted  many  other  celebrated  pictures,  as, 
Christ  scourged;  Christ  with  Martha  and  Mary  ;  and  the  Presentation 
in  the  Temple;  the  histories  of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Benedict:  and 
othe  rs— all  of  which  have  beeu  engraved  by  the  best  French  artists. 
His  most  extensive  works  however,  by  some  considered  his  best,  and 
which  occupied  him  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life,  were  the  mytholo- 
gical paintings  of  the  Hotel  du  Ch;Vtelet,  executed  for  the  President 
Lambert  deThorigny;  they  were  removed  to  the  Louvre  in  1795. 
The  p  dace  was  decorated  by  Le  Sueur  and  Le  Brun  conjointly  ;  three 
apartments  were  painted  by  Le  Sueur,  the  'Salon  de  1' Amour,'  the 
'Cabinet  des  Muses,' and  '  l'Appartment  des  Baius.'  In  these  paint- 
ings Le  Sueur  has  still  adhered  to  his  great  model,  and  has  imitated 
the  stjle  of  the  celebrated  series  of  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
painted  by  Raffaelle,  in  the  Farnesina  at  Rome.  In  the  first  apart- 
ment, ho  painted  several  beautiful  compositions  from  the  life  of 
Cupid ;  iu  tLie  second,  the  Muses,  and  a  grand  composition  of  many 
figures,  of  Phaeton  entreating  Apollo  to  allow  him  to  diive  the  chariot 
of  the  Sun  ;  iu  the  third,,  Diana,  surprised  by  Action,  Diana  detecting 
the  pregnancy  of  Calisto,  and  the  triumphs  of  Neptune  and  of  Ampui- 
tiite.  These  works  have  been  universally  preferred  to  those  of  Le 
liniu  ;  they  have  beeu  engraved  by  Bernard  Picart  and  others,  in 
liiue'teen  plates,  and  were  published  iu  Paris,  in  1640,  in  folio,  under 
the  title  '  Les  lVintures  de  Charles  Le  Brun  et  d'Eustachc  lc  Sueur 
qui  sont  dans  l'Hotel  du  Chastelet,  cy  devaut  la  Maison  du  President 
Lambert,  dessiue-s  par  Bernard  Picart,  ct  gravees  taut  par  lui  que  par 
di  Herons  Graveurs.' 

In  1655  Le  Sueur's  labours  were  terminated  by  his  death,  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  his  .age;  a  constant  excitement  and  an  excessive 
application,  proved  too  much  for  a  constitution  naturally  weak. 
Though  he  is  reported  to  have  been  of  a  gentle  aud  an  amiable  dis- 
position, he  had  many  enemies,  but  tho  report  of  his  having  been 
poisoned  is  without  foundation.  That  Le  Sueur's  great  talents  en- 
gendered au  aptive  jealousy  among  his  rivals,  is  generally  allowed, 
especially  upon  the  part  of  Le  Brun,  who  is  said  to  have  openly 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  tie  death  of  Le  Sueur,  saying,  that  he 
had  been  relieved  of  a  great  thorn  from  his  foot.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  if  Le  Sueur  had  lived,  the  rising  influence  of  Le  Brun 
would  have  been  seriously  checked,  and  the  French  school  of  painting 
might  have  taken  ultimately  a  totally  different  course  from  that  which 
it  pursued  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  until  the  last  quarter  of  a 
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century.  Le  Sueur  never  left  Paris.  He  married  very  young,  and 
beiug  very  badly  paid  for  his  work^,  ho  never  had  the  meaus  of 
travelling,  or  improving  his  taste  by  visiting  Italy  and  studying  the 
great  works  of  its  famous  schools.  The  defects  of  his  style  are,  a 
deficiency  in  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  naked  figure,  a  feeble  chiar- 
oscuro, and  a  heavy  and  monotonous  tone  of  colouring;  some  of  his 
figures  also  want  life,  and  appear  to  want  purpose ;  in  composition 
however,  in  character,  and  in  the  casting  of  draperies,  he  has  seldom 
been  surpassed ;  qualities  foremost  among  the  properties  requisite  to 
constitute  a  great  paiuter. 

When  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  established  in  Paris, 
in  1648,  Le  Sueur  was  appointed  one  of  the  twelve  ancients  or  pro- 
fessors ;  he  had  been  previously  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
St.  Luke  at  Rome.  His  style  had  little  influence  upon  the  arts  in 
Paris  ;  his  only  scholars  were  his  three  brothers,  Pierre,  Philippe,  and 
Antoino  Le  Sueur,  Le  Fevre,  and  Nicolas  Colombel.  His  own  portrait, 
painted  by  himself,  has  been  engraved  by  C.  N.  Cochin.  In  Landon's 
'  Ouvres  de  Le  Sueur'  there  are  110  prints  from  his  works. 

(Felibien,  Entrcticns  sur  les  Ouvraget  det  plus  excellent  Peinires,  ice; 
D'Argeuville,  A  hreye  de  la  Vie  des  plus  fameux  Peintres  ;  Rdveil  and 
Duchesne,  Musee  de  Peinlwe  el  de  Sculpture.) 

SUHM,  PETER  FREDEKIK,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  indus- 
trious writers  that  Deumark  has  produced,  was  the  son  of  Admiral 
Suhm,  and  was  born  at  Copenhagen  on  the  18th  of  October  1728. 
Such  was  his  extraordinary  application  to  study,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  read  not  only  the  chief  classic  authors  but  other  works  to  the 
amount  of  fifteen  hundred  volumes,  iu  his  father's  library  at  Ple3sen, 
when  he  was  not  more  than  sixteen— a  report  no  doubt  greatly 
exaggerated.  In  1746  he  entered  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  aud, 
iu  compliance  with  his  father's  wishes,  studied  jurisprudence;  but 
though  he  received,  two  years  afterwards,  an  appointment  iu  tlie 
supreme  court  of  justice  at  Copenhagen,  and  though  tho  most  brilliant 
career  both  at  the  bar  and  in  public  affurs  opened  itself  to  him,  he 
soon  renounced  it,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  his  literary  pursuits, 
more  especially  to  the  study  of  northern  history  and  antiquities.  In 
order  to  acquire  authentic  information  and  materials  relative  to  these 
subjects,  he  not  only  visited  Norway  in  1751,  but  remained  there  till 
1705,  when  he  returned  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
until  his  death. 

Shortly  after  his  return  he  began  to  publish  the  fruits  of  his  laborious  . 
researches  in  a  succession  of  historical  works,  all  relating  to  northern 
aud  Gothic  annals,  mythology,  and  archaeology,  and  no  less  remarkable  i 
for  the  vast  erudition  displayed  in  them  than  for  the  prodigious  ! 
literary  industry  of  which  they  are  a  monument.     One  of  the  most 
valuable  of  them  is  that  entitled  '  Odin,  or  the  Mythology  of  Northern  , 
Paeanism,'  1771.     His  'Critical  History  of  Denmark,'  4  vols.  4  to,  | 
1774-81,  and  his  'History  of  Denmark,'  7  vols.,  1782,  &c.,  likewise  , 
afford  a  mass  of  information  relative  to  the  more  obscure  periods  aud 
antiquities  of  that  and  the  other  countries  of  Scandinavia.  His 
industry  with  his  own  pen  was  equalled  only  by  the  munificence  with 
which  he  patronised  similar  undertakings.    He  caused,  for  iustauce, 
the  last  two  volumes  of  the  '  Scriptorea  Rernm  Danicarum'  to  be 
printed  at  his  own  expense;  and  bore  the  cost  of  publishing  the  ( 
Islandic  '  Landnamabok,'  &c,  and  the  edition  of  the  '  Annales  Abul- 
fedse,'  by  Adler,  5  vols.,  1789  94. 

In  addition  to  his  various  and  vast-  labours  as  an  historian,  Suhm  j 
distinguished  himself  also  in  several  other  brauches  of  literature, 
includiug  poetry.  His  '  Idyls,'  indeed,  although  not  without  merit, 
have  little  interest  at  tho  present  day  ;  but  his  prose  '  Tales,'  founded 
upon  northern  legends  and  traditions,  are  deservedly  popular.  These 
and  In3  other  miscellaneous  productions  form  the  collection  of  Lis 
'Samlade  Skrifter,'  in  16  vols.,  1788-99. 

Suhm  not  only  formed  at  great  expense  a  most  valuable  collection 
of  books,  amounting  to  upwards  of  100,000  volumes,  but  freely  opened 
it  to  the  public,  librarians  and  attendants  being  kept  by  him  for  that 
purpose;  and  he  continued  to  augment  it— appropriating  to  that 
purpose  the  yearly  sum  of  5000  dollars — until  he  consented  that  it 
should  he  incorporated  with  the  royal  library  in  1796,  on  conditions 
which  sufficiently  attest  that  noble-minded  disinterestedness  which, 
after  literary  enthusiasm,  formed  the  leading  trait  of  his  character. 
His  death,  which  was  occasioned  by  gout,  took  place  S.-ptember  7th, 
1798. 

SUICER  "(SCHWEITZER),  JOHN  G  A  SPAR,  or  CASPAR,  was 
born  at  Zurich  in  1020,  and  after  studying  at  Montauban,  returned  to 
Switzerland,  and  became  the  pastor  of  a  country  commune  in  164;'.. 
In  1060  he  became  professor  of  Hebrew  aud  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Zurich,  and  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  the  Greek 
fathers.  He  resigned  his  chair  iu  1683,  and  died  on  the  29th  of 
December  1684. 

His  chief  woik,  the  reputation  of  which  is  still  great,  was  his 
'Thesaurus  Ecclesiasticus,  c  Patribus  Graecis,  ordine  alphabetico, 
exhibens  qusecuuque  Phrases,  Ritus,  Dogmata,  Haereses,  et  hujus- 
modi  alia  hue  spectant,'  2  vols,  fob,  Amst,  1682  ;  best  edition,  2  vols, 
fob,  Amst.,  1728,  with  a  supplement  by  his  son.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  engaged  upon  this  work  for  twenty  years. 

Suicer  wrote  three  other  works,  on  the  Niceue  Creed  and  other 
points  of  Oriental  Church  history,  besides  a  Greek  Syntax;  aud  a  Greek 
aud  Latin  Lexicon. 
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SUICER,  JUI1N  HENRY,  son  of  tho  abovr,  was  born  at  0UH<!h 
ou  the  (iili  of  April  1044,  nuil  received  a  learned  education  from  li in 
father,  to  whose  profession  he  also  devoted  himself.  After  travelling 
over  part  of  Switzerland  and  Germany  with  a  pupil,  he  was  recalled 
to  ZUrich,  and  received  an  appointment  to  the  gymnasium  of  that 
town.  In  1083  ho  succeeded  his  father  in  his  professorship,  and  in 
1700  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  but  fell  ill  shortly  after  bin  arrival  in  that  town,  and  died 
there  on  the  '23rd  of  September  1705. 

Besides  the  Notes  to  his  father's  'Thesaurus,'  ho  wrote — 1, 'Com- 
pendium Physictc  AristotelieoC'artcsiana.','  Aniht.,  1088;  1'Jmo,  JSftlo, 
1691  ;  2,  '  A  Commentary  on  tho  Epistle  of  1'aul  to  the  Colossiaus,' 
4to,  Zurich,  1009,  to  which  are  added,  in  the  same  volume,  three 
discourses,  '  De  Fortunis  Grteoice  Antiques,'  'Dc  Gnecia  Christiana,' 
and  'Do  iutcruis  Ecclesi.u  reformats  Terroribusj'  3,  'Specimen 
Commcntarii  in  Epibtolam  ad  Ephesios)'  in  tho  'Miscellanea  Duis- 
bergciiBia.' 

J.  H.  Suicer  is  sometimes  confounded  with  an  ancestor  of  tho  same 
name,  who  wrote  '  Chrouologia  Helvetica,  res  gestas  Helvetiorum  ad 
nostra  usque  tempora  complectens,'  4to,  Hanau,  10U7;  reprinted  in 
1735  in  tho  '  Thesaurus  Helvetieus  '  of  Fueslin.  He  places  the 
foundation  of  Zurich  in  a.m.  1980,  but  he  is  a  trustworthy  historian 
of  modern  times,  lie  also  wrote  a  history  of  Switzerland  down  to 
the  year  1532,  which  is  preserved  in  inauuscript  in  various  libraries. 

( {life  of  ./.  //.  Siacu;  by  J.  R.  Wolll',  Zurich,  1715.) 

SU1DA8  (SovflSnj),  a  Creek  lexicographer.  Strabo  (p.  329,  Casaub.) 
speaks  of  a  Suidas  who  wrote  au  historical  work  on  Thessaly,  which  is 
also  cited  by  the  scholiast  on  Apollouius  Rbodius,  and  by  Stcphanus 
of  Byzantium;  but  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  this  Suidas  was  the 
author  of  the  Lexicou  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Suidas.  Eusta- 
tliius,  iu  his  '  Commentary  on  Homer,'  occasionally  quotes  Suidas  the 
lexicographer;  and  as  Eustathius  lived  about  the  end  of  the  12th 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  13th,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
lexicographer  Suidas  was  at  least  prior  to  this  time.  There  appears 
to  be  no  certain  indication  iu  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas  which  will  show 
who  he  was  or  what  was  his  country.  There  are  indeed  passages  iu 
the  work  from  which  it  appears  that  he  lived  during  or  after  the  reign 
of  Alexius  Comueuus,  for  he  quotes  Michael  Tsellus  (v.  Triapas ; 
v.  Af'prpou ;  v.  'HyiiTop(s) ;  and  if  these  passages  were  iuserted  by 
Suidas  he  must  have  lived  not  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  lltii 
century.  (But  see  Gaisford's  edition.)  In  the  article  'Adam,'  ho  gives 
a  chronological  epitome,  which  ho  closis  with  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Johu  Zimisc  s,  who  died  in  974  ;  aud  in  another  place 
(v.  KuvoTavTivoviroAis)  he  speaks  of  Basil  If.,  and  his  brother  Constan- 
tino, who  succeeded  John  Zimisces.  There  are  other  passages  iu 
Suidas,  from  which  some  inference  as  to  his  age  might  be  derived,  but 
it  is  often  difficult  to  know  when  the  lexicographer  is  quoting  others 
or  speaking  himself.  "Whatever  may  be  the  age  of  the  compiler  of 
the  Lexicon,  the  work  has  the  appearance  of  having  received  additions 
from  a  variety  of  hands. 

The  work  of  Suidas  is  a  Dictionary  arranged  alphabetically,  but 
with  some  deviations  from  the  strict  alphabetical  order.  It  contains 
both  proper  names,  as  names  of  persons  and  places,  and  words  which 
belong  to  a  dictionary  of  a  language  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  that 
term.  Among  his  names  of  persons  there  are  names  both  from  pro- 
fane history  and  f  rom  sacred  history,  such  as  Abimelech  aud  Adam. 
The  work  is  exceedingly  imperfect  iu  all  the  classes  of  names,  and 
appears  to  have  oeen  formed  on  no  plau.  Some  of  the  articles  are 
long  and  tolerably  complete;  others  are  very  short  and  contain  no 
infoimatiou.  Thus,  for  instance,  'Adam'  is  a  long  article;  but  of 
'Aaron  '  we  are  told  nothing  more  thau  that  it  is  a  proper  name.  The 
woik  is  compiled  from  numerous  writers,  some  of  whom  are  mentioned 
iu  a  list  prefixed  to  the  Lexicon,  comprising  twelve  names,  among 
which  are  Eudemus  and  Cassius  Lougiuus.  It  may  however  be 
doubted  if  this  list  was  made  by  the  compiler  of  the  Lexicon.  A 
much  more  copious  catalogue  is  contained  in  the  edition  of  Krister. 
Among  the  old  scholiasts,  nono  was  used  by  the  compiler  more  freely 
than  tho  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  ;  but  the  work  of  Suidas  contains 
some  passages  which  are  not  in  the  extant  scholia  on  Aristophanes. 
The  work  is  not  only  deficient  in  plan,  but  is  often  defective  aud  inac- 
curate in  the  execution.  Numerous  corrupt  aud  base  words  have  been 
introduced  from  bad  authorities  or  bad  manuscripts;  sometimes  under 
one  name  of  a  person  we  find  events  belonging  to  the  lives  of  various 
persons  of  the  same  name,  placed  without  any  discrimination 
(v.  2e0?jpos) ;  aud  under  one  name  there  are  frequently  events  and 
extracts  from  writers  which  belong  to  other  names  (r.  Ma|i«iVos  : 
t.  'AAw£tt7?s  ;  v.  ria-pos).  The  Lexicon  contains  a  great  number  of 
extracts  from  Greek  writers,  and  frequently  without  mention  of  their 
names;  but  these  extracts  have  often  no  refereuce  to  the  title  of  the 
article,  and  add  nothing  towards  explaining  or  illustrating  it.  This  is 
partly  owing  to  many  marginal  additions  having  bten  introduced  into 
the  text  by  ignorant  transcribers. 

With  all  these  defects,  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas  is  a  very  useful  work, 
and  is  of  great  assistance  for  the  literary  history  of  antiquity.  It  is 
also  rueful  for  illustrating  the  meanings  of  many  words.  It  also  con- 
tains numerous  passages  of  ancient  writers  that  are  lost.  As  to  the 
biographical  notices,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  have  all  been 
taken  from  one  worr,  -vhich  is  further  conjectured  to  be  the  *  Onoma- 


tologon  '  of  1 1  <  sy chins.  The  '  Onomatologoii '  wan  a  lint  or  cataloe in, 
of  men  distinguished  for  knowledge,  and  it  is  ,  taicd  iu  the  Lexb  on 
(v.  'Hrruxiov)  that  it  is  an  epitome  of  the  work  of  IlesychiuH  of  Miletun, 
who  lived  in  tho  timo  of  the  Hinpnor  Aiiasta-ius;  but  wo  may  allow 
this  assertion  to  have  its  full  weight,  without  admitting  that  it  is  tho 
only  source  from  which  Suidas  derived  oven  his  literary  notices.  (Seu 
the  notes  of  Klisti  r  and  Naeke.) 

There  is  an  unpublished  epitome  of  Suidas  by  Thomas  of  Crete  : 
Robert  Grostde,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  w4n>  died  iu  1253,  is  c.aid  to  havo 
made  a  Latiu  translation  of  Suidas  (Fabricius,  '  BiM.  Med.  <-t  li.f. 
Lat.');  but  sio  the  note  iu  Eabricius  ('Biblioth.  Gucca,'  vi.  402,  ud. 
Harlea). 

Tho  first  edition  of  Suidas  was  by  Demcti  ins  ( lilali  ondyl  is  ;  it  was 
printed  at  Milan,  fob,  1499,  without  a  tran.lation.  This  edition  H 
defective  in  tomo  places.  The  second  wan  the  Aldiue  edition  of 
Venice,  fob,  1514,  aleo  without  a  translation  :  this  e  dition  dibit  in 
some  passages  from  that  of  Chalcoudylas,  whence  it  seems  probable 
that  it  was  printed  from  a  different  manuscript.  The  edition  of  Aldus 
was  reprinted  by  Frobeu,  at  Basel,  fob,  1541,  also  without  a  trans- 
lation, but  with  the  correction  of  some  typographical  errors.  11.  Wolf 
made  the  first  Latin  translation  of  Suidas,  which  was  published  at 
Basel,  fob,  1501,  without  the  Greek  text;  and  the  revised  translation 
was  printed  again  at  Basel,  1584.  The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text 
with  a  Latin  translation  was  by  /Emilius  Tortus,  2  vols.  foL,  Geueva, 
1019:  the  Latiu  version  was  new.  In  1705  the  edition  of  Kiuter 
appeared  at  Cambridge,  in  3  vols,  fob,  with  the  improved  version  of 
Tortus  aud  numerous  notes.  The  foundation  of  this  edition  is  the 
text  of  Tortus,  which  Was  corrected  with  tho  help  of  manuscripts. 
The  preface  of  Kii.-tcr  contains  a  dissertation  on  Suidas,  and  ou  the 
previous  editions,  and  more  particularly  ou  that  of  Tortus.  A  far 
superior  edition  of  Suidas  is  that  by  Gaisford,  3  vols,  fob,  Oxfoid, 
1834  ;  the  Cist  two  volumes  contain  the  text,  and  the  third  tho 
indexes.  Gaisford  states  iu  his  preface  that  Kii-tcr  used  pretty  nearly 
the  same  manuscripts  as  himself,  but  that  he  has  been  very  careless 
in  noting  the  readings,  and  that  his  edition,  though  um  ful  in  other 
respects,  is  consequently  of  very  little  critical  value.  Gaisford  has 
noted  all  the  various  readings  of  the  best  manuscript?,  and  also  tho 
readings  of  the  Milan  edition.  He  has  also  generally  noted  the  emen- 
dations of  Tortus,  many  of  which  Kiister  adopted  without  any 
remark  ;  indeed  Kiister  is  accused,  and  justly,  of  taking  the  notes 
also  of  other  scholars  without  any  acknowledgment.  Gaisford  has 
carefully  indicated  the  sources  from  which  Suidas  derived  his  informa- 
tion ;  aud  ho  has  reprinted  most  of  Krister's  notes.  The  third  volume 
of  Gaisford  contains  the  'Index  Kiisterianus  lterutu  et  Nomiuum 
Fropriortuu  quao  extra  seriem  suani  in  Suida)  l.exico  occurrunt,'  and 
two  uew  indexes.  One  of  these  two  new  iudexes  contains  all  tho 
words  iu  Suidas  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  which  is  useful, 
because  the  Lexicon  does  not  always  follow  the  usual  alphabetical 
order;  and  it  also  contains  other  words  which  do  not  appear  iu  the 
alphabetical  order  of  the  Lexicon.  The  other  of  these  two  iudexes 
is  an  index  of  the  writers  who  are  cited  by  Suida3.  This  edi'iou  is  a 
splendid  and  valuable  work.  G.  Bernhardy  published  an  edition  of 
Suidas  founded  on  that  of  Gaisford,  with  a  Latiu  version,  Halle,  1S34, 
of  which  another  edition  iu  2  vols,  ltd  was  published  at  Brunswick  iu 
1853.    Theie  is  also  an  edition  by  Bekker,  Berliu,  1854. 

Various  critics  have  laboured  ou  the  text  of  Suidas,  among  whom 
Toup  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  for  acutencss  and  diligence. 

(Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Giceca,  vi.  3S9,  ed.  Harles ;  Ludolphi  Kiisteri, 
Pi  afittio  ;  Pnijutio  Ediloris  Oxoniensis.) 

SU1SSET,  lb,  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  and  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  is  principally  known  as 
the  author  of  a  woik  printed  at  Veuice  in  1505,  aud  again  in  1520  : 
the  latter  editiou,  the  ouly  one  we  have  met  with,  is  entitled  'Subti- 
lissimi  Kieardi  Suiseth  Anglici  Calculationes  noviter  emendatse  atque 
revi.-a;.'  A  complete  analysis  of  a  new  philosophic  theory  developed 
in  this  work  is  given  iu  Bruckeri  ('Hist.  Phil,'  torn,  iih,  pp.  5S0-5>3). 
Among  its  contents  may  be  particularly  mentioned  the  chapters  '  De 
inteutioue  et  remissione,'  '  De  loco  elementi,'  1  De  maximo  et  miuimo," 
'De  luminosis,'  'De  motu  locali,'  aud  'De  medio  uon  resisteute.'  Pits 
mentions  other  works  by  this  writer,  which  do  not  apprar  to  have 
beeu  preserved  :  Tanner  altogether  omits  him.  We  have  placed  the 
initial  only  of  his  Christian  name  at  the  head  of  this  article,  because, 
although  he  is  called  Kichard  iu  the  title  of  the  work  just  <:iveu,  yet 
the  colophou  of  the  very  same  book  writes  "  Calculationum  Lioer 
Magistri  tiaymumli  Suiseth;"  and  a  contemporary  manuscript  note  in 
one  of  the  two  copies  of  the  book  iu  the  British  Museum  corrects  the 
former  appellation  to  Koger;  while  Vossius  (' De  Scient.  Mat.,'  c.  18) 
calls  him  John  Suiseth. 

SULEYMAN.  [Soliuan.] 

SULLA  is  the  cognomen  of  a  branch  of  the  Tatrician  gens  Cornelh. 
This  branch  originally  had  the  name  of  Rufus  or  Bufinus,  which 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  to  have  given  way  to  the  new 
cognomeu  Sulla,  which  had  the  same  meaning  as  Hufus,  and  was  first 
borue  by  the  Flamen  Mailt 

1,  Tublius  Cornelius  Sclla  (Gellius,  i.  12,  §  10),  who  was 
PraDtor  Urbauus,  in  212  B.C.,  and,  in  accordance  with  au  oracle  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  conducted  the  first  celebration  of  the  Ludi  Apolli- 
uares.    Hence  ho  is  said  to  have  received  the  surname  of  Sibylla, 
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■which  was  subsequently  contracted  into  Sylla  or  Sulla.  (Macrob., 
*Sat.,'i.  17.)  This  account  however  is  fabulous,  for  as  Rufus  and 
Sulla  have  the  same  meaning,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  change  of 
the  one  name  for  the  other  was  only  an  arbitrary  alteration. 
Plutarch  ('  Sulla,'  2)  states  that  the  dictator  Sulla  waB  the  first  who 
bore  this  surname,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  Plutarch  had  read 
the  memoirs  of  the  dictator,  or  at  least  that  part  in  which  this  point 
was  explained,  very  carelessly. 

2.  P.  Cornelius  Sulla,  a  son  of  the  former  (1),  was  prcetor  in 
Sicily  in  the  year  B.C.  186.    (Liv.,  xxxix.  6,  8.) 

3.  Servius  Cornelius  Sulla,  a  brother  of  P.  Cornelius  Sulla  (2). 
In  the  year  B.C.  107  he  was  one  of  the  ten  Roman  commissioners  who, 
after  the  death  of  Perseus,  were  sent  to  Macedonia  to  arrange  the 
affairs  of  that  country.    (Liv.,  xlv.  17.) 

4.  L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  the  father  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  any  great  property. 
(Plut.,  '  Sulla,'  1.) 

5.  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  Felix,  the  son  of  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  (4), 
was  born  in  B.C.  138,  in  the  consulship  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica 
Serapio  and  D.  Junius  Brutus  Gallaicus.  When  a  young  man  he  lived 
for  a  considerable  time  at  Rome  in  lodgings,  and  in  the  same  house 
with  a  freedman,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  proof  of  his  limited 
means.  But  he  appears  nevertheless  to  have  received  an  education  as 
good  as  any  of  the  illustrious  young  Romans  of  that  time.  (Sallust, 
'Jug.,'  95.)  He  indulged  however  in  all  kinds  of  debauchery ;  and 
women,  actors,  mimes,  and  buffoons  were  his  favourite  companions  to 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  Ho  appears  to  have  been  foremost  among 
the  fashionable  young  nobles  of  the  time,  and  was  always  an  especial 
favourite  of  the  women.  His  stepmother  loved  him  like  her  own  son, 
and  when  she  died  he  came  into  the  possession  of  all  Her  property. 
Nioopolis,  one  of  his  mistresses,  who  possessed  considerable  property, 
also  bequeathed  it  all  to  him.  His  fortune  being  thus  improved,  he 
was  enabled  to  enter  into  competition  with  others  for  the  honours  of 
the  republic.  In  B.C.  107  he  was  appointed  qua!6tor,  and  was  sent 
with  a  detachment  of  horse  to  join  the  army  of  Marius,  who  was  then 
carrying  on  the  war  against  Jugurtha.  The  stern  warrior  was  at  first 
somewhat  indignant  that  such  an  apparently  effeminate  young  noble- 
man was  sent  to  him  as  quicstor  in  such  an  important  campaign.  But 
Sulla,  although  he  had  hitherto  appeared  totally  ignorant  of  military 
affairs,  soon  showed  himself  to  be  the  most  active  and  skilful  officer 
in  the  Roman  camp,  and  gained  the  confidence  and  admiration  of 
Marius.  He  also  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  the  art  of  winning 
the  affection  of  his  soldiers.  (Sallust,  'Jug.,' 96.)  In  the  battle  of 
Cirta,  Sulla  commanded  the  horse,  and  greatly  contributed  towards 
the  victory  over  Jugurtha  and  Bocchus.  (Sallust,  'Jug.,'  101.)  After 
this  victory  Bocchus  began  his  treacherous  negociations  with  the 
Romans,  and  Marius  sent  Sulla  and  A.  Manlius  as  ambassadors  to  the 
king.  By  his  duplicity  Sulla  induced  Bocchus  to  take  a  decided 
course,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  J ugurtha  was  treacherously 
delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  (Sallust,  'Jug.,'  102-13.) 
Sulla  was  so  proud  of  having  outdone  the  Numidian  king,  so  famous 
for  his  cunning  and  his  prudence,  that  he  had  a  seal-ring  made,  on 
which  Bocchus  was  represented  in  the  act  of  delivering  Jugurtha 
into  the  hands  of  Sulla ;  and  this  seal  he  used  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  (Plut.,  '  Sull.,'  3  ;  Plin.,  '  Hist.  Nat.,'  xxxvii.  4  ;  Val.  Max.,  viii. 
14,  4.) 

When  Marius,  in  his  second  consulship  (B.C.  104),  undertook  the 
war  against  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  he  made  Sulla  his  legate,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  making  Copillus,  a  chieftain  of  the  Tectosagi, 
his  prisoner.  The  year  following  Sulla  remained  in  the  camp  of 
Marius  as  tribunus  militum,  and  again  distinguished  himself.  But  in 
the  third  year,  B.C.  102,  he  left  Marius  and  joined  the  army  of  Lutatius 
Catulus,  the  colleague  of  Marius,  who  was  stationed  with  a  force  in 
the  north  of  Italy.  Plutarch  ascribes  this  step  of  Sulla  to  the 
jealousy  of  Marius,  who,  he  says,  feared  lest  his  own  fame  might  be 
eclipsed  by  that  of  his  tribune.  But  the  real  cause  of  this  movement 
was  in  the  actual  state  of  things.  Sulla  must  have  been  aware  that  in 
the  army  of  Catulus,  who,  although  a  good  man,  was  not  an  able 
general,  his  services  would  be  much  more  useful;  and  that  there  was 
a  much  greater  sphere  of  activity  for  his  talents  as  an  officer  in  the 
army  of  Catulus  than  in  that  of  Marius.  If  there  existed  an  ill-feeling 
at  all,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  aristocratic  Sulla  felt  indignant 
at  a  plebeian  being  elected  consul  uninterruptedly  one  year  after  the 
other.  Sulla,  while  in  the  army  of  Catulus,  was  the  soul  of  all  under- 
takings, and  he  made  several  successful  expeditions  against  the  Alpine 
tribes.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  army  of  Catulus  began  to  suffer 
severely  from  want  of  provisions,  Sulla  contrived  to  obtain  such 
plentiful  supplies,  that  Catulus  was  enabled  to  send  some  to  the 
army  of  Marius. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Cimbri  (B.C.  101)  Sulla  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  resumed  his  old  course  of  life.  He  did  not  come  forward  as 
a  candidate  for  any  public  office  until  the  jear  B.C.  94,  when  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  prsetorship.  But  he  was  not  elected,  because  the 
people,  as  he  himself  stated  in  his  Memoirs,  wished  him  first  to  hold 
the  office  of  sedile,  as  they  expected  that  on  entering  on  the  aedileship 
he  would  amuse  4hem  with  magnificent  games  and  exhibit  African 
beasts  iu  the  Circus,  as  it  was  known  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Bocchus, 
who  would  easily  procure  for  him  rare  wid  beautiful  animals.  (Plut., 


'  Sull.,'  5.)  In  the  year  B.C.  93  however  he  gaiDed  his  object  by  can- 
vassing and  bribing  :  he  was  made  praetor  urbanus  (<nparrryia  ttoMtikt), 
Pint.;  comp.  Aurel.  Vict.,  'De  Vir.  lllustr.,'  75),  and  exhibited  to  the 
people  the  games  which  they  had  expected  from  his  aedileship.  (Plin., 
'  Hist.  Nat.,'  viii.  20.)  The  year  after  his  praetorship  he  went  as  pro- 
praetor to  Cilicia  with  a  commission  to  restore  King  Ariobarzanes  to 
his  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  from  which  he  had  been  driven  through 
the  influence  of  Mithridates.  This  object  was  soon  accomplished  ; 
and  this  bold  and  successful  undertaking  excited  the  attention  of 
Arsaces,  king  of  the  Parthians,  who,  whilo  Sulla  was  stayiug  some- 
where near  the  Euphrates,  sent  a  messenger  to  him  soliciting  the 
friendship  of  the  Roman  people.  The  request  was  granted,  though 
Sulla,  who  felt  the  honour  of  being  the  first  Roman  to  whom  such  an 
application  was  made  by  a  Parthian  king,  treated  the  ambassador 
with  haughtiness  and  arrogance.  In  B.C.  91,  when  Sulla  returned  to 
Rome,  Caius  Censorinus  brought  against  him  the  charge  of  repetundae 
or  malversation,  in  his  office  of  propraetor,  but  did  not  follow  it  up. 
In  this  year  the  Marsic  or  Social  War  commenced,  and  for  a  time 
delayed  the  outbreak  of  the  furious  hostility  between  Marius  and 
Sulla,  which  was  kindled  by  apparently  trivial  circumstances.  (Plut., 
'  Sull.,'  6.)  Both  Marius  and  Sulla  commanded  separate  divisions  of 
the  Roman  army,  and  the  latter  distinguished  himself  much  more 
than  Marius,  who  perhaps  already  began  to  incline  towards  the  cause 
of  the  Italians.  Iu  B.C.  89  Sulla  was  legate  of  the  consul  L.  Cato,  and 
destroyed  the  Campanian  town  of  Stabiac.  (Plin.,  '  Hist.  Nat.,'  iii.  9.) 
He  also  defeated  L.  Cluentius  near  Pompeii,  pursued  him  as  far  as 
Nola  and  compelled  the  Hirpini  to  submit.  In  Samnium  he  surprised 
and  routed  the  army  of  Motilus,  and  took  Bovianum  by  storm  after 
a  siege  of  three  hours.  (Appian,  '  Dc  Bell.  Civ.,'  i.  50.)  During  this 
war  Sulla  left  nothing  untried  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  the  soldiers  ;  and 
he  even  connived  at  their  gross  excesses.  Thus  when  the  soldiers  beat 
to  death  with  sticks  his  own  legate  Albinus,  a  man  who  had  filled  the 
office  of  praetor,  Sulla  not  only  did  not  punish  this  outrage,  but 
rather  boasted  of  it,  saying  that  his  men  would  fight  all  the  better 
for  it.  (Plut.,  'Sull.,'  6.)  When  the  time  approached  for  electing 
the  consuls  for  the  year  following,  Sulla  went  to  Rome  to  offer  him- 
self as  a  candidate.  His  successful  campaigns  had  gained  him  such 
popularity,  that  he  was  almost  unanimously  elected  consul  for  the 
year  B.C.  88.  (Vellei.  Pat,  ii.  17.)  He  was  now  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  His  colleague  was  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus,  who  obtained 
Italy  as  his  province.  Sulla  had  Asia  and  the  command  in  the  war 
against  Mithridates.  The  Social  War  was  still  going  on,  and  Marius 
was  not  only  exasperated  because  his  former  quaestor  was  now  his 
equal,  but  was  at  the  eame  time  anxious  to  get  the  command  in  the 
war  against  Mithridates,  and  with  this  view  he  persuaded  the  tribune 
P.  Sulpicius  to  give  him  his  assistance  iu  depriving  Sulla  of  the  power 
intrusted  to  him.  A  direct  attempt  to  this  effect  would  have  been 
imprudent.  Marius  and  Sulpicius  therefore  first  tried  to  gain  the 
interest  of  the  Italian  allies,  and  to  identify  the  popular  cause,  repre- 
sented by  Marius,  with  that  of  the  allies.  With  this  view  Sulpicius 
proposed  two  measures,  first,  to  recall  those  who  had  been  exiled  on 
account  of  the  support  they  had  given  to  the  allies ;  and,  secondly, 
to  distribute  those  Italians  who  had  obtained  the  franchise,  but  had 
been  formed  into  new  tribes,  among  the  thirty-five  old  tribes,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  increase  the  weight  of  their  suffrage.  (Liv.,  j 
'  Kpit.,'  77  ;  Appian,  'De  Bell.  Civ.,'  i.  55.)  These  proposals  met  with  ' 
the  most  determinate  opposition  from  the  old  citizens,  and  the  Forum 
became  the  scene  of  terrible  violence.  The  popular  party,  by  far  the 
most  numerous,  would  have  carried  the  day,  but  Sulla,  who  was  with 
his  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nola,  returned  to  Rome,  and  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  the  violent  proceedings  in  the  Forum,  he  and 
his  colleague  proclaimed  a  justicium  for  several  days.  But  Sulpicius 
and  his  party,  armed  with  daggers,  appeared  in  the  Forum,  declared 
the  proclamation  of  the  consuls  to  be  unlawful,  and  endeavoured  to 
compel  them  to  repeal  the  justitium.  This  again  increased  the  tumult, 
and  Pompeius  was  obliged  to  take  to  flight,  and  his  son  who  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Sulla,  was  murdered.  Sulla  himself,  who  had 
escaped  into  the  house  of  Marius,  was  dragged  forth  and  compelled  to 
repeal  the  justitium,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  army  at  Nola.  In 
the  meantime  the  rogations  of  Sulpicius  were  carried,  and  the  command 
in  the  war  against  Mithridates  was  given  to  Marius.  When  the  mes- 
sengers from  Rome  came  to  the  camp  of  Sulla  with  orders  for  him  to 
surrender  the  command,  the  soldiers,  who  loved  Sulla,  and  who  were 
of  opinion  that  Marius  would  not  lead  them  to  Asia,  where  they 
expected  a  rich  harvest  of  booty,  called  on  Sulla  to  lead  them  to 
Rome.  Several  officers  of  the  camp,  who  were  opposed  to  civil  war, 
retired  to  the  city,  while  numbers  of  other  persons  flocked  from  the 
city  to  the  camp  of  Sulla.  All  signs  and  omens,  to  which  Sulla  pre- 
tended to  attribute  great  importance,  were  in  his  favour,  and  with  the 
declaration  that  he  was  going  to  deliver  Rome  from  its  tyrants,  he 
marched  with  six  legions  against  the  city,  which  he  took  by  storm. 
A  battle  followed  within  the  walls,  in  which  Marius  and  his  party 
were  defeated.  Marius  escaped  to  Africa,  and  Sulpicius,  betrayed 
by  one  of  his  slaves,  was  put  to  death.  Sulla  and  bis  colleague 
on  this  occasion  prevented  the  soldiers  as  much  as  possible  from 
committing  any  outrage  upon  the  citizens.  Besides  the  two  leaders 
of  the  popular  party,  ten  others  were  declared  enemies  of  the  republic, 
their  property  was  confiscated,  and  agents  were  sent  in  all  directions 
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to  discover  them,  and  either  to  put  them  to  death  or  to  deliver  them 
up  to  the  consuls.    (Appian,  '  He  Bell.  Civ.,'  i.  (Hi;  1'lut.,  '  Null.,'  10.) 

Aftor  this  defeat  of  tho  Marian  party,  Sulla  repealed  tho  Iuwh  of 
Sulpioius,  but  ho  had  do  leisure  for  a  thorough  reform  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  he  appears  to  have  concoivod  about  this  time,  a;  his 
soldiers  were  anxious  to  be  led  to  Asia.  AppiaD  indeed  ascribes 
some  of  the  moat  important  regulations  of  Sulla  to  this  time,  and  il,  is 
not  improbablo  that  (he  law  which  enacted  that  no  measure  should  lie 
brought  before  the  people  whieli  had  not  previously  obtained  tho 
sanction  of  the  senate,  and  another  (lex  uneiaria;  Fest,  h.  v.  'uneiaria 
lex'),  by  which  some  disputes  between  debtors  and  creditors  respecting 
the  rate  of  interest  were  settled,  belong  to  this  period.  Tho  other 
measures,  also  mentioned  by  Appian,  may  have  been  discussed  at  the 
time,  but  they  were  not  carried  into  effeot  until  the  dictatorship  of 
Sulla.  He  remained  at  Home  until  the  consuls  for  the  year  following 
were  elected.  The  consuls  for  the  year  b.c.  87  were  On.  Octavius  and 
L.  China.  Tlio  latter  was  a  man  of  the  popular  party,  and  Sulla,  pre- 
tending to  be  glad  to  see  that  the  people  made  use  of  their  freedom  in 
the  elections,  contented  himself  with  making  China  promise  with  an 
oath  that  he  would  not  disturb  the  actual  order  of  things.  Sulla  in 
tho  meanwhile  felt  that  his  life  was  not  quite  safe  at  Rome,  and  was 
therefore  constantly  accompanied  by  a  strong  body-guard.  A  short 
time  after,  the  tribune  M.  Virginius,  instigated  by  Cinna,  prosecuted 
Sulla,  who  however,  without  any  concern  about  it,  went  to  Capua  to 
undertake  the  command  of  his  army,  and  to  proceed  with  it  to  Greece, 
where  he  intended  to  commence  operations  against  Mithridates.  He 
landed  at  Dyrrachium,  collected  the  Roman  troops  stationed  in 
Greece,  and  marched  towards  Athens,  which  Archelaus,  the  general  of 
Mithridates,  had  made  his  head-quarters.  After  a  long  siege  and  a 
desperate  defence,  Athens  was  taken  by  storm  (b.c.  80),  and  the 
garrison  of  the  Acropolis  was  soon  compelled,  by  want  of  water  and 
provisions,  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Piraeus  also-  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victor.  (Plut.  'Sull.,'  11,  &.c. ;  Appian.  'Mithrid .,'  28-45.) 
Sulla,  who  received  no  supplies  from  Italy,  did  not  scruple  to  make 
use  of  the  rich  treasures  of  the  Greek  temples,  aud  treated  with  scorn 
those  who  exhorted  him  not  to  provoke  the  anger  of  the  gods.  Athens 
suffered  severely,  and  many  of  its  most  magnificent  buildings  and 
works  of  art  perished  on  this  occasion,  for  Sulla's  anger  had  been  pro- 
voked during  the  siego  by  the  insulting  conduct  of  Aristion,  then 
tyrant  of  Athens.  Archelaus  collected  all  his  forces  in  Greece,  and 
after  having  received  great  reinforcements  from  Asia,  he  was  de- 
termined to  dispute  with  Sulla  the  possession  of  Greece.  Though  the 
Roman  army  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  Archelaus,  Sulla  gained  two 
victories,  one  at  Chseronea  (B.C.  86),  and  the  other  at  Orchomenos  in 
Bccotia  (B.C.  85),  after  which  he  destroyed  the  towns  of  Anthedon, 
Larymna,  and  Haheae.    (Plut.  '  Sull.,'  2(5.) 

Although  Sulla  might  now  consider  himself  master  of  Greece,  and 
might  have  carried  on  tho  war  against  Mithridates  with  the  best  hopes 
of  success,  he  thought  it  advisable  not  to  drive  Mithridates  to 
extremities,  and  therefore  consented,  soon  after  his  landing  in  Asia,  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  him  (b.c.  84)  [Mithridates].  There  were  how- 
ever other  reasons  for  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  During  his 
absence  from  Italy  the  popular  party  had  recovered  its  ascendaucy, 
and  his  own  party  was  almost  annihilated :  his  institutions  were 
abolished,  his  house  was  destroyed,  and  his  property  confiscated,  and 
he  himself  was  declared  an  enemy  of  the  republic.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished senators  had  been  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  his  camp  iu 
Greece,  aud  they,  together  with  his  wife  Coocilia  Metella,  who  had 
likewise  fled  from  Rome,  urged  aud  entreated  him  not  to  forsake 
them.  Two  years  before  the  peace  with  Mithridates,  the  consul 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  was  of  the  popular  party,  had  appeared  with 
a  fleet  and  an  army  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  under  the  pretext  of  carrying 
on  the  war  against  Mithridates,  but  perhaps  with  the  secret  intention 
of  attacking  Sulla.  This  plan  however  had  not  been  realised,  for 
Valerius  Flaccus  was  murdered  (b.c.  85)  by  his  own  legate  C.  Fimbria, 
who  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and  was  successful  in 
several  engagements  with  the  army  of  Mithridates.  After  Sulla  had 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  king  in  the  plains  of  Troas,  he  set  out 
against  Fimbria,  who  was  stationed  with  his  army  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Thyatira  in  Lydia.  Fimbria,  being  betrayed  by  his  own 
soldiers,  put  an  end  to  his  life.    (Plut.,  'Sull.,'  25.) 

Sulla  was  now  at  liberty  to  return  with  his  army  from  Asia  to 
Italy,  but  he  had  still  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  soldiers,  who  had 
expected  to  enrich  themselves  in  the  war  against  Mithridates.  To 
raise  the  necessary  money,  Sulla  resorted  to  the  most  oppressive 
measures.  Every  provincial  was  obliged  to  give  to  every  soldier 
quartered  in  his  house  every  day  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  and  to  pro- 
vide him  and  as  many  as  he  might  choose  to  invite  with  a  daily  meal. 
Besides  this,  a  heavy  contribution  of  20,000  talents  was  raised  ;  in 
short,  Sulla  treated  the  country,  which  he  pretended  to  have  delivered, 
like  that  of  an  enemy.  (Plut.,  'Sull.,'  25.)  After  he  had  thus 
secured  the  attachment  of  his  soldiers,  he  left  the  province  of  Asia, 
intrusted  the  two  legions  of  Fimbria  to  his  legate  L.  Liciuius  Murena 
(Appian,  'Mithrid.,'  64),  and  sailed  with  his  fleet  and  the  remainder  of 
his  army,  about  30,000  men,  from  Ephesus  to  Piraeus.  After  a 
voyage  of  three  days  he  reached  Athens.  He  took  the  library  of 
Apellicoj,  the  father  of  Aristion,  which  according  to  Athenreus  (v. 
p.  211,  &c),  belonged  to  Athenion,  and  which  contained  most  of  the 
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works  of  TheophraHtus  and  Aristotle.  Sulla,  who  was  well  able  to 
appreciate  such  a  treasure,  carried  it  with  him  to  Rome.  [AH  WTtl  ) 
While  in  Greece,  Sulla  hod  an  attack  of  the  gout,  of  which  ho  wart 
cured  by  the  u-o  of  the  warm  baths  of  VEdepnu*  in  Kubu.a.  During 
his  short  stay  thero  he  indulged  in  hi,  usual  diversion  m  the 

greater  part  of  his  time  in  the  company  of  actors  and  dancers.  Ho 
then  marched  with  his  army  towards  the  north,  through  Thciaalj  ami 
Macedonia  to  Dyrrachium,  and  carried  his  army  over  to  Brundiihium  in 
1200,  or,  according  to  AppiaD  (' He  Bell.  Civ.,'  i.  7'J),  in  1600  ships. 
This  passage  probably  took  place  in  the  spring  of  the  year  B.C.  83. 

The  fores  of  the  hostile  party  in  Italy  amounted  to  200,000  men. 
(Veil.  'Pat.,'  ii.  24.)  Cinna  had  increased  his  preparations  as  soon 
as  ho  hoard  that  Sulla  was  on  his  way  to  Italy.  Iu  consequence 
of  a  letter  which  Sulla  while  yet  in  Asia  hail  addressed  to  the  senate, 
it  had  boon  decreed  that  negociatious  should  be  entered  into  in  order 
to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  Sulla  and  his  euemi'  P,  and  that 
Cinna  and  Carbo,  then  consuls,  should  make!  no  further  piepar.ition  • 
for  war.  But  the  consuls  paid  no  attention  to  this  decre  -,  and  made 
preparations  for  carrying  an  army  into  Dalmatia,  in  order  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  close  iu  Greece.  But  when  a  part  of  the  army  was  already 
transported  to  Dalmatia,  a  mutiny  broke  out  among  the  soldiers,  an  1 
Cinna  was  murdered,  84  B.O,  (Appian,  'Do  Bell.  Civ.,' i.  7a ;  lAr. 
'  Epit.,'  83.)  The  popular  party,  deprived  of  their  leader,  had  no 
alternative  but  to  continue  their  resistance  or  to  fall  victims  to  the 
veDgcance  of  Sulla,  who  declared  that  he  would  pardon  none  of  his 
enemies.  The  Italians  had  made  common  cause  with  the  democratic 
party,  for  they  had  reason  to  think  that  Sulla  would  be  the  last  man 
to  leave  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  which  they  had  lately 
acquired.  But  Sulla  endeavoured  to  deprive  his  enemies  of  this 
support,  and  while  he  led  his  army  from  Brundusium  through 
Calabria  and  Apulia  in  Campania,  he  carefully  prevented  his  soldiers 
from  doing  any  injury  either  to  the  fields  or  the  towns  of  the  Italians; 
and  he  eveu  entered  into  negociatious  with  some  of  them,  and  assured 
them  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  their  newly- 
acquired  rights.  (Liv.,  'Epit.,'  86).  Many  Bomans  of  distinction 
also,  who  had  formerly  shown  themselves  rather  neutral,  such  as 
Pompey,  joined  his  army,  and  increased  his  forces  considerably.  In 
the  first  battle  which  Sulla  fought  with  the  consul  Narbanus  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Capua,  he  was  successful,  and  while  a  truce  was 
concluded  with  this  conquered  enemy,  the  army  of  the  other  consul, 
L.  Scipio,  was  persuaded  to  abandon  their  general.  In  the  following 
year  (b.c.  82),  when  young  Marius  aud  Cu.  Papirius  Carbo  were 
consuls,  the  war  assumed  a  more  serious  aspect.  Marius  undertook  the 
protection  of  Rome  and  Latium,  and  Carbo  that  of  Etruria  and  Umbria. 
Marius  however  was  defeated  by  Sulla  iu  the  battle  of  Sacriportus, 
upon  which  he  fled  to  Prseneste,  and  Rome  was  taken  by  the  con- 
queror, after  the  prrctor  L.  Damasippus,  at  the  request  of  Marius,  had 
put  to  death  a  great  number  of  nobles,  and  among  them  evcu  a 
pontifex  maximus,  who  were  suspected  of  secretly  supporting  the 
cause  of  Sulla.  Carbo,  who  was  successfully  attacked  by  Metellus 
Pius,  Pompey,  and  Sulla  himself,  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in 
Africa,  after  he  had  made  a  useless  attempt  to  rescue  Marius,  who  was 
besieged  in  Praueste  by  Q.  Lucretius  Ofella.  The  Samnites  aud 
Lucanians,  who,  under  the  command  of  Pontius  Telesinus  and  M. 
Lamponius,  likewise  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  relieve  Prajueste, 
and  then  marched  against  Rome,  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle  at 
the  Colline  gate,  in  which  both  armies  fought  desperately  (c.c.  B2). 
The  number  of  the  slain  on  that  day  is  stated  to  have  been  50,000. 
Sulla,  in  his  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Samnites,  on  the  third  day  after 
this  victory,  ordered  several  thousands  of  them,  who  had  been  made 
prisoners,  to  be  cut  down  iu  the  Campus  Martius.  During  the  time 
that  this  slaughter  was  going  on,  Sulla  held  a  meeting  of  the  senate 
near  the  scene  of  horror,  and  when  the  senators  became  uneasy  at  the 
groans  of  the  dying  prisoners,  he  told  them  to  listen  to  what  he  was 
proposing,  and  not  to  mind  what  was  doing  outside.  (Appiau,  '  De 
Bell.  Civ.,'  i.  84-94  ;  Liv.,  '  Epit.,'  SS  ;  Plut.,  'Sull.,'  SO.)  This  victory 
was  soon  followed  by  the  taking  of  Prameste.  The  Bomans  who 
were  found  there  among  his  enemies  were  pardoned,  but  the  Sam- 
nites aud  Pramestines,  amounting,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  12,000, 
were  put  to  the  sword.  Marius  persuaded  a  slave  to  put  an  end  to 
his  life. 

Sulla's  victory  was  now  complete,  although  some  towns  of  Italy 
still  continued  to  offer  resistance,  and  although  the  war  was  continued 
in  Africa  by  Carbo  and  in  Spain  by  Sertorius.  Sulla  gratified  his  ven- 
geance by  proscriptions,  an  invention  of  his  own,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  get  rid  of  those  whom  he  had  to  fear,  aud  to  reward  his 
friends  and  his  soldiers.  Many  thousands  were  proscribed,  that  is, 
were  declared  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law  and  any  one  was  autho- 
rised to  kill  them  ;  and  those  who  killed  a  proscribed  person  or  gave 
notice  of  his  place  of  concealment,  received  two  talents  as  a  reward, 
and  those  who  gave  shelter  to  one  forfeited  their  own  lives.  Lists 
containing  the  names  of  the  proscribed  were  put  up  in  public  and  new 
names  were  constantly  added.  The  property  of  the  proscribed  was 
seized  and  publicly  sold  or  given  away.  The  consequences  were  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  tyrant,  to  extend  to  the  descendants  of  the  pro- 
scribed, inasmuch  as  they  were  to  be  excluded  from  all  honours  and 
public  offices.  Rome  was  iu  a  state  of  utter  .consternation.  But  the 
vengeauce  of  Sulla  was  not  confined  to  the  city.    All  the  Italiaus  who 
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had  id  any  way  opposed  the  party  of  Sulla  were  punished  in  the  same 
manner,  and  numbers  of  them  were  murdered  and  their  property  con- 
fiscated. Whole  cities  wore  punished  by  the  imposition  of  heavy  fines, 
or  by  the  di  molitiou  of  their  fortifications.  Sulla  moreover,  according 
to  Appiau,  sent  twenty-three,  or  according  to  Livy,  forty-seven  legions 
to  be  distributed  as  garrisons  among  the  towns  of  Italy,  and  granted 
to  them  the  Roman  franchise,  together  with  the  lauds  and  houses 
which  he  had  taken  from  their  former  owners.  In  the  same  maimer  as 
he  thus  secured  for  himself  a  strong  party  in  tho  towns  of  Italy  he 
formed  at  Home  for  the  security  of  his  own  person  a  body-guard  con- 
sisting of  ten  thousand  slaves,  to  whom  he  gave  their  freedom  and 
their  franchise,  and  who  were  called  after  their  patron,  Cornelii.  The 
people  were  thus  silenced  by  fear,  and  all  the  acts  committed  by  the 
tyrant  were  ratified  by  a  decree  of  the  people  (Appian,  'L)e  Bel.  Civ.,' 
1)7),  and  a  gilt  equestrian  statue  was  erected  to  him  in  front  of  the 
rostra,  with  the  inscription  '  Cornelius  Sulla,  Imperator  Felix.' 

Sulla  now  caused  tho  senate  to  name  an  iutcrrex,  and  Valerius 
Flaccus  being  appointed,  Sulla  made  him  propo.-e  to  the  senate  to 
appoint  a  dictator  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Home  and  Italy.  In  accord- 
ance with  his  own  expressed  wish,  Sulla  was  made  dictator  (B.C.  82), 
au  otlice  which  had  not  existed  for  the  last  120  yeais,  and  which  he 
was  permitted  to  hold  as  long  as  he  pleased.  In  order  however  to 
leave  to  the  people  some  appearance  of  liberty,  he  permitted  them  to 
elect  consuls  as  usual,  aud  ho  himself  in  H.&  80,  held  the  office  of 
consul  in  addition  to  that  of  dictator.  In  the  year  B.C.  81  he  enjoyed 
a  triumph  for  his  victories  in  the  war  against  Mithridatcs,  and  his 
splendid  games  and  fea^tings,  which  lasted  for  several  days,  made  the 
people  forget  for  a  time  their  wretched  condition.  (Appian,  '  De  Bel. 
Civ.,'  101.)  After  his  triumph  he  claimed  tho  surname  of  Felix,  aud 
pretended  that  all  his  BUOeett  against  his  enemies  was  owing  to  the 
favour  of  the  gods,  especially  of  Venus,  which  he  had  enjoyed  from 
his  early  youth.  Hence  he  also  called  himself  Epaphroditus.  Bui 
although  he  sometimes  affected  gratitude  towards  the  gods,  in  reality 
he  cared  little  about  them,  aud  he  did  not  scruple  to  plunder  their 
temples  aud  to  treat  with  scorn  and  contempt  the  signs  which  appeared 
to  deter  him  from  his  sacrilegious  actions.    (1'lut.,  'Sull.,'  12.) 

After  Sulla  had  completely  annihilated  the  popular  party,  he  began 
to  direct  his  attention  to  a  reform  in  the  constitution  aud  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice.  Zachariae,  a  great  admirer  of  the  political  wis- 
dom of  Sulla,  divides  all  his  laws  wliich  are  known  under  h<s  bmM  of 
'Leges  Corneliae,' into  three  gieat  classes: — 1.  constitutional  )  sgula- 
lations  ;  2.  criminal  laws  ;  and  3.  those  that  were  intended  to  improve 
public  morals. 

The  constitutional  laws  of  Sulla  were  intended  to  restore  tie  old 
aristocratic  form  of  the  republic,  but  such  a  restoration  could  on'.y  be 
a  matter  of  form,  as  it  had  no  longer  its  hold  in  the  hearts  t,na  minds 
of  the  Romans.  As  a  politician,  Sulla  was  one  of  those  Sighted 
men  who  believe  that  okl  institutions  can  be  revived  or  preserved  by 
the  mere  letter  of  the  law,  though  that  which  formerly  a!om  gave 
stability  t, )  them,  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  has  become  entirely  altered. 
Tlie  consequence  was  that  the  constitution  of  Sulla  did  not  survive 
him  mauy  years.  The  principal  part  of  his  reform  consisted  in  depriv- 
ing the  oo'/iitia  tributa  of  their  legislative  and  judicial  powers,  aud  of 
the  right  to  elect  the  members  of  the  great  colleges  of  oviests,  svhich 
the  people  had  exercised  for  some  time.  He  left  to  lhe  Oomitia  of  the 
tribes  only  the  power  to  elect  the  inferior  magistrates,  as  tribunes, 
SBdilea,  aud  quaestors.  The  power  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  thus 
received  a  fatal  blow.  Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  Sulla  abolished 
the  assemblies  of  the  tribes  altogether.  The  whole  of  the  legislative 
power  was  given  to  the  Oomitia  Centuriata,  but  in  such  a  mauuer  that 
no  legislative  measure  eoulel  be  brought  before  them  without  having 
previously  received  the  sanction  of  the  seuate.  He  ai.-o  allowed  no 
appeal  to  the  people  from  the  sentence  of  a  magistrate.  The  vacancies 
which  had  occurred  in  the  senate  through  the  late  calamities  were 
filled  up  by  the  admission  of  300  of  the  most  distinguished  equites 
(Appian,  'De  Bell.  Civ./  i.  lOu).  He  increased  the  number  of  pontiffs 
and  augurs  to  lifteeu. 

Sulla  appears  greatest  in  his  laws  relating  to  the  administration  of 
justice.  All  the  Roman  writers  agree  that  Sulla  gave  the  judicia 
(either  the  publics  and  private,  or  the  former  alone)  to  the  se&ate, 
"We  cannot  enter  here  into  an  account  of  the  various  laws  relating  to 
criminal  aud  civil  jurisdiction  ;  but  before  the  time  of  Sulla,  the 
criminal  legislation  of  Rome  was  extremely  imperfect,  and  he  was  the 
first  who  brought  order  and  system  into  this  important  branch  of 
administration  ;  and  this  part  of  his  reform  was  not  abolished  after  his 
death,  but  most  of  his  laws  continued  in  force  down  to  the  latest 
times  of  ihe  empire.  His  legislation  embraced  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects The  laws  which  Sulla  enacted  with  a  view  to  improve  the  state 
of  public  morals,  related  chiefly  to  marriage  and  luxury  (leg's  sum- 
tuari.r).  But  Sulla  though  apparently  anxious  to  improve  tlie  moral 
condition  of  the  people,  himself  utteily  licentious,  was  the  last  man 
to  observe  any  laws  of  the  kind.  (Plut., '  Sull.,'  35  ;  '  Comparat.  Lysaud. 
c.  Sulla.') 

After  the  annihilation  of  all  his  enemies,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  new  order  of  things,  Sulla  once  more  felt  a  desire  to  enjoy  those 
sensual  pleasure?  to  which  he  had  been  addicted  from  his  early  youth, 
and  without  the  interruption  necessarily  arising  from  being  at  tho 
head  of  the  republic.    Accordingly  he  did  not  accept  tho  consulship 
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for  the  year  B.C.  79,  and  soon  after  declared  to  the  assembled  people 
that  ho  resigned  his  power  and  dignity  of  dictator,  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  render  an  account  to  them  of  the  manner  in  which  ho  had 
exercised  his  power.  As  might  have  been  expected,  no  one  ventured 
to  take  him  at  his  word  ;  only  one  young  man  is  said  to  have  dared  to 
accuse  him,  and  to  have  followed  the  ex  dictator  on  his  way  homo 
with  bitter  invectives,  to  which  Sulla  only  made  the  remark  :  "  This 
youth  will  prevent  any  one  in  future,  alter  having  once  acquired 
great  power,  from  being  inclined  to  lay  it  down.''  The  abdication  of 
Nulla  in  tho  height  of  his  power  has  called  forth  the  admiration  of 
ancient  and  modern  writers  ;  but  au  accurate  examination  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Rome  and  Italy,  and  a  consideration  of  tho 
sensual  disposition  of  Nulla,  deprive  this  act  of  much  of  its  apparent 
magnanimity.  As  regards  his  own  inclination,  it  can  only  be  said  that 
his  love  of  pleasure  unincumbered  by  public  affairs  was  greater  than 
his  love  of  power.  The  10,000  Cornelii  remained  after  his  abdication 
as  attached  to  him  as  they  had  been  before,  and  they  were  ready  to 
take  up  arms  for  their  patron  at  any  moment,  as  their  own  safety 
depended  upon  his.  The  party  of  Sulla  was  in  possession  of  all  tha 
power  at  Rome,  and  in  Italy  his  numerous  legions  were  as  ready  to 
take  up  arms  in  his  defence  as  tho  Cornelii.  He  could  therefore  with- 
draw without  any  danger  or  fear,  and  how  well  he  had  calculated 
is  clear  from  Plutarch  ('  Sull.,'  37),  for  even  during  his  retirement  to 
private  life  his  will  was  regarded  as  law.  Soon  after  his  abdication  ho 
retired  to  his  villa  near  I'uteoli,  where  he  spent  his  time  partly  in 
literary  occupations,  partly  in  hunting  aud  fishing,  and  partly  giving 
himself  up  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  aud  of  women,  actors,  and 
dancers.  (Plut.,  '  Sull.,'  30  )  He  died  in  tho  year  B.C.  78,  at  tho  a<>o 
of  sixty.  The  cause  of  his  death  is  not  quite  certain.  Appian  ('Do 
Dell.  Civ.,'  i.  105)  says  he  died  of  an  attack  of  fever,  while  others 
inform  us  that  the  loathsome  disease  called  phthiriasis  was  the  cause 
of  his  death.  (Plut.,  '  Sull.,' 30  ;  l'lin.,  '  Hist.  Nat ,' xxvi.  86  ;  xi.  39; 
vii.  4  4  ;  Aurel.  Vict., '  De  Vir.  lllustr.,'  75  ;  I 'am  ,  i.  20,  4.)  Two  days 
before  his  death  Sulla  had  finished  the  twenty-second  book  of  his 
'  Memoirs,'  of  which  we  probably  possess  a  considerable  part  in  his 
Lift  by  Plutarch.  His  body  war>  curried  to  Rome  with  great  pomp, 
and  burnt  in  the  Campus  Martins  according  to  his  own  request.  A 
monument  was  also  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
w  ith  au  inscription  said  to  have  been  written  by  Sulla  himself.  (Plut. 
'  Null.,'  38.) 

Sulla  was  married  five  times,  and  left  two  children,  Faustus  Cor- 
nelius Sulla  aud  Fausta,  who  were  twins  by  his  fourth  wife  Caccilia 
Metella.  One  daughter  was  born,  after  his  death,  by  his  fifth  wife 
Valeria. 

6.  Faustus  Cornelius  Sulla,  son  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  (5)  aud  of 
CoDcilia  Metella  (Plut.,  'Sull.,'  34),  was  born  in  B.C.  89.  After  tho 
death  of  his  father  he  was  under  the  guardianship  of  L.  Lucullus.  He 
was  several  times  in  danger  of  being  compelled  to  restore  the  money 
which  his  father  had  unlawfully  appropriated  to  himself.  The  senate 
however  always  prevented  au  inquiry  being  instituted,  as  some  of  the 
body  wouhl  have  been  compromised  by  it.  In  B.C.  00  a  tribune  of  the 
people  renewed  the  attempt,  but  Sulla  again  escaped,  chiefly  through 
the  iufluence  of  Cicero,  who  spoke  for  him.  (Ascon.,  in  '  Cic.  Cornel.,' 
p.  72,  Orelli ;  Cic,  '  Pro  Cluent.,'  34  ;  '  De  Leg.  Agr.'  i.  4.)  He  served 
uuder  Pompey  in  Asia,  and  in  B.C.  63  he  was  the  first  who  scaled  the 
walls  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  for  which  act  of  bravery  he  was 
richly  rewarded.  (Joseph.,  'Ant.  Jud,'  xiv.  4;  '  Bell.  Jud.,'  i.  7,  4.) 
In  b  c.  00  he  gave  to  the  people  the  gladiatorial  games  which  he  had 
been  requested  to  give  by  his  father  in  his  last  will,  auel  on  this 
occasion  he  treated  the  people  mo.-t  munificently  ;  he  made  them 
donations  of  mouey,  and  allowed  them  the  use  of  the  baths  without 
any  payment.  (Dion  Cass.,  xxxvii.  25;  Cic,  'Pro  Sulla,1  IP.)  In  tho 
same  year  B.C.  54  he  obtained  the  qiucstorship,  aftir  he  had  some 
years  before  been  made  a  member  of  the  college  of  augurs.  (Dion 
Cass.,  xxxix.  17.)  After  the  murder  of  Clodius,  Faustus  was  requested 
by  the  senate  to  restore  the  Curia  Hostilia,  aud  it  was  decreed  that 
after  its  restoration  it  should  be  calleel  Curia  Cornelia.  (Dion  Cass., 
xl.  50.)  Faustus  Sulla  did  not  obtain  auy  higher  office  than  the 
qua:storship ;  his  dissolute  mode  of  life  had  ruiued  his  fortune.  As 
regards  his  political  views,  he  had  joined  the  party  of  Pompey,  whose 
daughter  he  married.  In  B.C.  49  Pouipey  wished  him  to  be  sent  as 
propraetor  to  Mauritania,  but  it  was  prevented  by  the  tribune  Philip- 
pus.  (Ca?s.,  '  De  Bell.  Civ.,'  i.  6.)  During  the  troubles  of  the  civil 
war  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  Sulla's  only  object  appears  to  have 
been  to  enrich  himself.  lie  was  present  iu  the  battle  of  Pharsalus, 
and  thence  fled  to  Africa,  where  his  fate  was  decided  in  the  battle  of 
Thapsus  (b  c.  46).  He  attempted  to  escape  to  Spain,  but  was  taken 
prisoner  ard  delivered  to  Casar,  in  whose  camp  he  was  murdered 
duiing  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers.  His  wife  and  children  however  were 
set  at  liberty.  (Cms.,  '  De  Bell.  Afr.,'  95;  Appian,  'De  Bell.  Civ.,' ii. 
100.)  Of  his  twin-sister  Fausta  uothiug  is  known,  except  that  she 
married  twice,  aud  each  time  was  guilty  of  adultery.  (Ascon.,  in  'Cic 
pro  Scaur.,'  p.  29  ) 

7.  P.  Cornelius  Sulla,  a  son  of  Servius  Cornelius  Sulla,  was  a 
brother  of  the  dictator,  aud  enriched  himself  considerably  during  the 
proscriptions.  (Dion  Cass.,  xxxvii.  27  ;  Cic.  'De  Off.,'  ii.  8.)  Iu  B.C.  66, 
P.  Cornelius  Sulla  and  P.  Autronius  Pectus  were  elected  consuls ;  but 
both  were  found  guilty  of  ambitus  (bribery),  and  deprived  of  their 
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dignity.  (Cic,  'Pro  Sulla.')  Ho  is  also  believed  to  have  been  an 
accomplice  of  Catiline  in  his  Bret  conspiracy,  and  in  B.o.  02  ho  was 
accused  by  L.  Torquatus  of  having  taken  part  iu  both  the  conspiracies 
of  Catiline.  Several  men  of  distinction  lent  him  their  protection, 
nnd  Hurteusitis  and  Cicero  spoke  for  him.  The  Speech  of  tho  latter 
is  still  extant.  Sulla  was  acquitted,  but  there  is  every  reason  for 
believing  tluit  bo  was  guilty  of  (bo  crime  with  which  be  was  charged. 
Cicero's  defence  was  evidently  not  made  Without  some  apprehension 
nnd  embarrassment.  (See  also  Sallust,  'Cat.,'  17.)  Cicero  nul»e 
quently  fell  out  with  Sulla,  as  tlio  latter  was  to  nunc  extent  Involved 
iu  tbo  crimes  of  Clodiuc  (Cic,  'Ad  Att.,' iv.  3.)  In  tho  civil  war 
between  Pompey  and  Crosar,  Sulla  nerved  as  legato  in  tbo  army  of 
CceSaf  during  tbe  battle  of  Pbarsalus.  (Appian,  '  Do  Bell.  Civ./  ii.  70; 
Cxs.,  'Do  Hell.  Civ.,'  iii.  51,  cSLI.)  in  B.6;  47,  when  he  was  commanded 
to  transport  the  legions  destined  for  Africa  from  Italy  to  Sicily,  be 
was  pelted  with  stones  by  the  soldiers  of  tbo  twelfth  legion,  and  driven 
away,  for  before  embarking  for  Sicily  they  claimed  tlio  money  and 
lands  which  they  bad  been  promise!  during  the  campaign  in  Thcssaly, 
(Cic,  'Ad  Alt.,'  xi.  21,  fto.)  Dming  the  confiscations  and  sales  of 
property  in  the  dictatorship  of  CtBsar,  Sulla  acquired  considerable 
wealth  by  the  purchase  of  such  property.  (Cic,  '  J)u  Off,/  ii.  8;  'Ad 
Fnm./  xv.  19.)  In  tbo  year  is.c.  45  lie  died  on  a  journey  :  some  said 
that  bo  bad  been  murdered  by  robbers,  others  that  be  died  by  over- 
eating himself ;  but  tbe  people  appear  to  have  rejoiced  at  having  got 
rid  of  such  a  worthless  person.  (Cic,  'Ad  Att.,'  Ii,  10;  xv.  17.)  Ho 
left  behind  him  a  son,  P,  Sulla,  and  a  son-iu -law  of  the  name  of  Mem- 
mius,  of  whom  nothing  woith  mentioning  is  known.  (Cic, '  Ad  Fain.,' 
xv.  17  ;  '  Ad  Q  Prat./  iii.  3  ;  '  Pro  Sulla,'  81.) 

S.  Sruvius  Coknkuus  Sulla,  a  brother  of  P.  Cornelius  Sulla  (7). 
lie  took  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  (Sallust,  '  Cat  /  17,  '17)  ;  but 
be  was  not  condemned  to  death,  although  bis  guilt  was  so  manifest, 
that  no  one  would  undertake  his  defence.    (Cic,  'Pro  Sull./  2.) 

The  last  person  of  any  note  bearing  the  name  of  Sulla  in  the  history 
of  itomo  occurs  in  tbe  reigns  of  Claudius  aud  Nero.  He  was  a  son- 
in-ldw  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  (Suetonius,  'Claud.,'  27;  Tacitus, 
'  Auual.,'  xiii.  23),  aud  was  consul  iu  a.d.  52.  According  to  the  infor- 
mal ion  of  one  Ptctus,  Pallas  and  BurrhuS  intended  to  raise  him  to 
the  Imperial  power.  This  charge  was  found  to  be  false;  but  Nero 
nevertheless  dreaded  Sulla,  believing  him  to  be  a  cunning  and  crafty 
j'Cisou.  Seme  false  report  subsequently  increased  this  fear  of  Nero, 
who,  in  a  ]).  :'>!>,  sent  him  into  exile  to  Massilia.  (Tacit.,  '  Auual.,'  xiii. 
47.)  Put  as  the  emperor  apprehended  that  Sulla  might  here  induce 
the  German  legions  to  revolt,  he  ordered  him  to  lie  put  to  death, 
which  took  place  in  ad.  03.    (Tacit.,  '  Anual.,'  xiv.  57.) 

(Respecting  the  history  of  the  family  of  the  Sullas,  see  Orclli, 
Onomasticon  Tuiliunuiii,  ii.  p.  1U2,  &c. ;  Drumann,  Gcschichtc  lloms 
in  teincm  Uebergange,  <L-c,  ii.  p.  42G,  &e. ;  Pauly's  lical-jEtuydvpccd. 
dcr  AlterthumSiDistebschdfl,  ii.  p.  003,  kc.  For  the  history  of  the  dic- 
tator Sulla,  and  his  legislation  iu  particular,  see  Zacharkc,  L.  Cornelius 
Bulla,  genannt  d:r  QlHtkliche,  als  Ordner  des  Jlomisclien  Frci/staatrs, 
Heidelberg,  2  vols.  Svo,  1S3-1  ;  VockestEcrt,  Dissetf tatio  llistorico-Juri- 
dial  de  L.  Cornrfio  Sulla  kjislatorc,  Lugd.  Pat.,  Svo,  1S10;  A. 
tYitticb,  De  Jtei  1'uLlieic  Romance  ea  forma,  qua  L.  Cornelius  Sulla 
dictator  totarti  rem  Jtonianam  ordinibus,  mdgfStrtitibui,  bofniliis  com- 
mutavit,  Lipsia?,  Svo,  1S34  ;  and  a  Latin  dissertation  by  C.  Ramshorn, 
which  bears  the  same  title  as  that  by  Wittich,  and  was  published  at 
Leipzig,  Svo,  in  1S35.) 

SULLY,  MAXIMILIEST  DE  BETHUNE,  DUC  DE,  born  at  Rosny 
on  the  13th  of  December  1500,  was  descended  from  a  younger  braucb 
of  the  family  of  1'ethime,  in  the  Netherlands.  His  ancestors  had  by 
their  own  exeitious  and  wealthy  marriages  raised  themselves  to 
importance  iu  their  adopted  country  of  France;  but  tbe  grandfather 
of  Maximilien  had  squandered  away  bis  inheritance,  and  left  to  his 
son  nothing  but  a  proud  name  aud  his  mother's  dowry.  Francois  de 
Bethufte,  baron  of  llosny,  was  a  sagacious  man,  but  not  possessed  of 
Sufficient  talent  to  re  establish  the  family  fortune ;  and  his  adoption 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  by  alienating  him  from  bis  relations,  forbade 
all  hopes  of  improving  his  inheritance.  His  eldest  son  was  fcble  iu 
mind  and  body,  and  the  cherished  wish  to  see  prosperity  return  to  his 
bouse  rested  upon  the  second — the  more  energetic  Maximilien.  His 
expectations  from  this  quarter  were  strengthened  by  the  predictions  of 
astrologers.  Tbe  first  lesson  impressed  upon  the  boy's  mind  was  the 
duty  of  devoting  himself  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  family.  Tbe 
moral  and  religious  tenets  of  the  Huguenots  were  at  the  same  time 
sedulously  instilled  into  him.  These  early  impressions  moulded  a 
strong,  fearless,  and  enterprising  character,  aud  decided  bis  career 
in  life. 

In  1572  Francois  de  Bethune  carried  bis  son  to  the  court  of  Henri, 
tbe  young  king  of  Navarro,  then  in  his  twentieth  year,  having  pre- 
viously commanded  the  boy  iu  a  solemn  and  impressive  manner  to 
live  and  die  with  tbe  master  be  gave  him.  Young  llosny  accompanied 
the  king  of  Navarre,  who  was  at  that  time  on  bis  way  to  Paris  to  con- 
clude bis  matrimonial  engagement  with  the  king's  sister.  In  Paris  be 
paid  bis  court  daily  to  Henri,  but  resided  at  some  distance,  in  the 
quarter  where  most  of  the  colleges  were  situated,  with  a  governor,  .and 
attonded  the  classes  of  the  College  of  Burguudy.  By  the  assistance  of 
the  principal  of  that  institution  he  escaped  tbe  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, though  tbe  horrors  of  that  night  left  a  lasting  impression 


on  his  mind.  At  the  command  of  bis  father  be  continued  to  reside  in 
Paris,  but  bis  literary  studies  were  abruptly  do  cd.  His  governor 
perished  iu  tbo  massacre  ;  and  bis  preceptor  v.  ,i  ■  lw,  V Trilled  to  icmaiii 
in  Paris.  The  king  of  Navarre  however  supplied  the  place  of  tho 
tutor  with  ono  who  gave  Homy  instruction!  iu  hi-tory  and  mathe- 
matics, and  the  rest  of  the  boy's  time  was  spent,  according  to  bis  own 
account,  iu  learning  to  road  and  write  well.  Ho  continue  1  occupied 
with  these  pursuits  till  tho  beginning  of  1575,  when  he  U  ompiiuied 
Henri  iu  hll  cBcapo  from  tho  state  of  confinement  iu  which  be  was 
kept  by  the  Fiench  court. 

Tho  Protestants  had  by  this  time  recovered  from  tho  di-may  into 
which  tho  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  had  (brown  them,  ha'l  ina  lo 
common  cause  with  their  Uoman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  iu  remon- 
strating against  fiscal  giievauees,  and  had  at  last  ventured  to  take  up 
arms  again.  The  king  of  Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Condi;  were  in  a 
great  measure  identified  with  tbe  Protestant  cause ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Anjon,  who  bad  at  this  timo  some  cause  of  quarrel  with  the  court, 
formed  an  alliance  with  them.  Immediately  after  the  escape  of  Henri 
these  tlnee  princes  found  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  mixed  army  of 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  amounting  to  35,000  men.  The 
civil  war  which  immediately  broke  out  was  continued  with  a  few  brief 
intervals  of  hollow  truce  till  1694.  The  studies  of  llosny,  who  accom- 
panied Henri  iu  his  (light  from  Paris,  were  finally  broken  off  by  that 
event.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  immersed  in  the  toils  aud  cares 
of  active  life  :  the  death  of  bis  father  about  the  same  time  left  him 
eutirely  his  own  master.  It  was  iu  nim  tccn  years  of  civil  war  that  bu 
developed  and  cultivated  without  guide  or  master  the  character  aud 
tab  nts  wdiich  be  displayed  as  minister  of  France*. 

At  first  Rosny  accepted  au  ensigncy  iu  tbe  regiment  of  foot  of 
which  his  relation  Lavardili  was  colonel.  Iu  the  first  skirmishes  iu 
which  ho  was  engaged  ho  evinced  so  much  temerity,  that  Henri  was 
more  than  onco  obliged  to  rebuke  him.  It  was  only  iu  battle  however 
that  he  showed  any  degree  of  boyish  thoughtlessness  :  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  pecuniary  affairs  he  displayed  a  prudence  beyond  his 
years.  The  reuts  of  his  property  and  the  booty  be  obtained  iu  the 
storming  of  several  towns,  enabled*  him  to  maintain  a  tsaall  company 
of  men-at-arms ;  and  with  thise,  resigning  his  ensigncy,  he  attached 
himself  exclusively  to  the  person  of  the  king  of  Navarre.  The  courage 
aud  enterprise  of  so  young  a  lad,  tbe  enthusiasm  with  which  be 
sought  to  make  himself  master  of  the  art  of  gunnery,  and  above  all  the 
prudence  which  he  manifested  iu  bis  domestic  arrangemeuts,  led 
Henri  to  cherish  so  promising  a  servant.  Posuy  was  ma  le  a  coun- 
cillor of  Navarre  in  his  twentieth  year,  with  a  salary  of  2'JUO  livres. 

It  was  soon  after  this  promotion  that  be  was  induced  to  make  one 
iu  the  retinue  of  the  Duke  of  Aujou,  who  had  been  invited  to  assume 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Low  Countries.  Tbo  bait  which  attracted 
llosny  was  the  promise  of  having  his  claims  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
Viscount  of  Ghent  supported  by  the  new  king,  and  the  opportunity  of 
reconciling  himself  to  his  Flemish  relations.  He  found  himself  dis- 
appointed iu  both,  and  returned  iu  15S3  to  tbe  king  of  Navarre,  no 
otherwise  benefited  by  his  excursion  to  the  Netherlands  than  by  the 
acquisition  of  more  knowledge  of  the  world  aud  greater  experience  iu 
war.  He  was  almost  immediately  despatched  to  Paris  to  keep  an  eye 
upon  the  intrigues  there  going  forward. 

In  December  15S3,he  married  Anne  de  Courtney,  and  spent  the 
whole  of  1 5 SI  with  his  young  wife  upon  bis  estate  at  ltosny.  Though 
retii  tel  from  public  life,  he  was  not  idle  :  he  bad  Ueu  obliged  on  several 
occasions  to  deal  extensively  iu  horses,  for  the  purpose  of  mounting  bis. 
troop  ;  aud  dining  the  year  be  resided  in  the  country  he  extended  his 
dealings,  sending  out  agents,  who  purchased  horses  in  Spain  aud 
other  countries  at  mere  nominal  prices,  aud  sol  I  them  at  a  high  rate 
in  the  provinces  which  were  the  seat  of  hostilities.  His  husbandry 
was  so  good,  that  when  be  rejoined  Henri  in  15S5,  he  carried  not  only 
himself  and  bis  troop,  but  a  good  rouud  sum  of  money  to  assist  his 
master  in  prosecuting  the  war.  Rosny 's  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Henri  was  deep  and  unalterable.  It  was  a  mixture  of  personal 
attachment,  of  a  sense  of  duty,  on  account  of  the  sol  um  injuuetiou  of 
bis  father,  and  of  a  steady  belief,  resting  partly  upon  tbe  conclusions 
of  his  own  shrewd  judgment  aud  partly  upou  belief  iu  the  predictions 
of  astrologers,  that  his  master  was  destined  to  be  one  day  king  of 
France,  and  himself  to  rise  to  eminence  iu  hii  service.  Henri  was  at 
tbe  moment  in  need  of  such  an  able  aud  devoted  servant.  As  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  the  crown  of  France,  he  ha  1  an  iuterest  apart  from 
that  of  the  Protestants  ;  aud  at  the  same  time  the  leaders  of  the 
Protestant  party  were  anxious  to  make  of  France  a  federation  of  inde- 
pendent principalities,  while  bis  policj-  was  to  consolidate  the  power  of 
the  crown.  His  Romau  Catholic  retainers  were  even  less  to  be 
depended  upon  than  the  Protestants,  for  their  aversion  to  bis  heresy 
naturally  rendered  them  lukewarm  in  his  service.  Iu  the  course  of 
some  conferences  of  tbe  Protest  mt  leaders,  Rosny  zealously  oppc>8edthe 
specious  pretexts  by  which  they  sought  to  cloak  their  efforts  for  per- 
sonal aggrandisement,  and  maintained  the  necessity  of  concentrating 
their  forces  under  one  leader.  At  the  close  of  one  of  these  discussious 
the  king  of  Navarre  told  hitn  that  now  was  the  time  for  acting  as  well 
as  arguing  boldly :  asked  whether  be  was  willing  to  put  all  to  the 
hazard  iu  bis  service,  afid  pledged  his  honour  that,  should  he  succeed, 
Rosny  should  share  in  his  prosperity.  Rosny  promised  that  all  his 
means  should  be  at  Henri's  disposal;  and  was  from  that  moment  one 
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of  bis  master's  most  valued  counsellors,  as  he  was  one  of  his  bravest 
soldiers.  He  was  employed  iu  many  delicate  and  difficult  uegoeia- 
tions;  and  at  the  battle  of  Coutras  ('20th  of  October  1587),  where  he 
commanded  the  small  park  of  artillery,  he  contributed  mainly  by  his 
skilful  employment  of  it,  to  the  gaining  the  victory. 

That  victory  was  thrown  away  in  consequence  of  the  disunion  of  the 
Protestant  leaders ;  and  the  ensuing  year  was  wasted  iu  skirmishes 
which  led  to  nothing.  The  death  of  the  queen-mother,  in  January 
1589,  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise  and  the  insurrection  of  the  Parisians,  forced  on  an  alliance 
between  Henri  III.  and  his  heir  presumptive,  llosny  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  operations  which  ensued.  The 
death  of  his  wife  kept  him  fettered  for  some  timo  iu  hopele-s  gloom, 
and  when  he  rejoined  the  army  before  Paris,  it  was  iu  the  mood  of  a 
man  who  braved  death  as  a  relief  from  painful  thoughts.  He  was 
startled  out  of  his  despondency  by  the  assassination,  of  the  king  of 
France  ('2nd  of  August  1589),  and  the  succession  of  the  king  of 
Navarre  as  Henri  IV.  The  services  of  Rosny  from  this  timo  till  the 
entry  of  Henri  into  Paris  (21st  of  March  1591)  were  many  and  weighty. 
He  fought  at  the  battle  of  Arque;  ho  was  dangerously  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Ivry ;  he  detected  the  intrigues  on  foot  among  the  Roman 
Catholics  with  the  view  of  forming  a  '  tiers  parti,'  which  those  who 
distrusted  the  League  might  be  induced  to  join,  and  which  should 
be  equally  hostile  to  Henri.  This  last  discovery  opened  the  eyes  of 
Sully  to  the  impossibility  of  a  Protestant  obtaining  secure  possession 
of  the  throne  of  France;  and  from  that  moment  his  part  was  taken. 
He  urged  upon  Henri  the  necessity  of  re-entering  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  overcoming  his  not  very  strong 
reluctance  to  the  step.  Rosny  was  thus  the  main  instrument  in 
opening  the  gates  of  Paris  to  his  master;  and  to  this  obligation  he 
added,  about  the  same  time,  that  of  gaining  for  him  the  services  of 
the  Grand  Admiral  Villus  aud  the  possession  of  Rouen.  Amid  all 
these  occupations  he  found  time  to  marry  again,  iu  May  1591  :  his 
second  wife  was  Rachel  Coehefilot,  widow  of  the  Sieur  de  Chateaupers. 

Long  before  Henri,  by  changing  his  religion  and  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  Paris,  had  established  himself  securely  on  the  throne  of  France, 
he  had  felt  severely  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  national  finances. 
One  of  his  first  wishes,  ou  finding  himself  in  a  state  of  comparative 
tranquillity,  was  to  secure  the  services  of  Rosuy,  in  whose  fidelity  and 
taleuts  he  had  the  greatest  confidence,  in  this  important  department 
of  the  state.  Two  difficulties  prevented  the  immediate  gratification 
of  this  wish  ;  the  danger  of  exciting  jealousy  by  advancing  a  Pro- 
testant, and  the  reluctance  of  the  professional  fiuancicrs  to  admit  one 
not  of  their  class  into  a  knowledge  of  its  secrets.  The  king  hesitated 
for  two  years  before  he  could  gather  courage  to  beat  down  these 
obstacles ;  but  the  malversations  continued  to  increase  so  shame- 
lessly, that  iu  1590  Rosuy  was  formally  installed  a  member  of  the 
great  council  of  finance. 

His  first  step  was  to  obtain  from  the  king  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  of  iuquiry  into  the  state  of  the  revenue  and  its  collection 
iu  all  the  districts  into  which  the  kingdom  was  divided  for  financial 
purposes.  Four  of  the  principal  districts  were  reserved  for  his  own 
inspection.  In  the  course  of  a  tour  he  made  through  them  he 
detected  the  various  means  by  which  money  was  diverted  from  the 
treasury,  and  the  king  kept  poor  at  the  same  time  that  over-exactions 
were  levied  upon  the  people.  He  collected  arrears  of  taxes  which  had 
beeu  allowed  to  lie  over,  and  returned  to  Paris  not  only  with  evidence 
of  abuses  iu  the  management  of  the  finances,  but  with  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  iu  hand.  An  assembly  of  notables  was  held  at  Rouen 
soon  after  his  return.  The  king  left  Rosny  to  deal  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  states,  aud  succeeded  iu  obtaining  a  grant  of  some 
new  imposts  for  the  king,  aud  frustrating  in  a  manner  that  gave  no 
umbrage  au  attempt  made  by  the  assembly  to  establish  a  board  of 
control  over  the  royal  treasury.  He  was  now  promoted  to  be  superin- 
tendant  of  finance,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  with  a 
zeal  that  amounted  almost  to  a  passion.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
his  examination  of  the  state  records,  with  a  view  to  make  himself 
familiar  with  the  origin  and  actual  character  of  the  different 
branches  of  revenue,  and  the  methods  of  levying  them  and  securing 
the  money  they  yielded.  Having  mastered  this  knowledge,  he 
availed  himself  of  it  to  organise  thoroughly  the  financial  establish- 
ment; and  he  superintended  with  unremitting  vigilance  the  working 
of  the  machine  which  he  constructed.  Soon  after  he  commenced 
operations,  he  induced  the  king  to  order  that  the  surplus  receipts  of 
each  year  should  at  its  close  be  deposited,  in  money,  in  the  Bastile. 
When  he  undertook  the  management  of  the  finances,  in  1597,  the 
treasury  was  empty  and  in  debt;  after  the  death  of  Henri  IV.,  in 
lb'10,  42,000,000  of  livres  were  found  in  it. 

The  method  aud  regularity  which  Rosny  had  introduced  into  the 
finances,  suggested  a  wish  that  he  should  lend  his  assistance  towards 
bringing  the  other  departments  of  government  into  similar  order.  He 
was  appointed  in  succession  to  be  grand-master  of  the  artillery, 
director  of  the  marine,  master  of  works,  and  director  of  bridges  and 
highways.  He  became  in  fact  sole  minister  of  France.  Six  days  of 
the  week  councils  were  held  every  morning  aud  evening.  On  the 
Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  the  council  of  state  and  finances 
eat  both  in  the  forenoon  and  the  evening ;  on  the  other  three  days 
special  councils  were  held— of  war,  commerce,  &c.    Rosny  attended 


all,  and  presided  in  all  when  the  king  was  absent,  which  was  fre- 
quently the  case. 

In  addition  to  these  duties  of  routine,  he  was  frequently  engaged  in 
important  negociations.  In  1601  he  was  delegated  to  meet  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  Dover,  where  arrangements  wero  made  for  an  alliance 
against  the  house  of  Austria.  In  1603  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
James  I.  on  his  succession.  Honours  aud  emoluments  flowed  in  upon 
him.  The  grand-mastership  of  the  artillery  produced  him  au  annual 
income  of  24,000  livres;  his  office  of  counsellor  of  state  as  much;  he 
held  several  governments,  the  appointment  of  a  counsellor  of  Navarre, 
the  command  of  a  troop,  to  all  of  which  considerable  pensions  were 
attached,  and  he  received  from  time  to  time  considerable  presents 
from  Henri.  In  1606  he  was  created  Due  de  Sully  and  a  peer  of 
France.  Aud  his  advice  was  taken  aud  his  services  employed  by  the 
king  in  his  most  delicate  family  arrangements,  as  well  as  in  the  aifairs 
of  the  state. 

The  murder  of  Henri  IV.  in  1610  terminated  the  career  of  Sully  as 
minister.  He  stood  alone  after  the  death  of  him  to  whom  alone  he 
had  devoted  himself ;  obnoxious  to  envy  and  iutrigue  on  account  of 
his  power  and  wealth,  doubly  obnoxious  as  a  Protestant.  He  con- 
tinued for  some  time  to  attend  the  council  as  usual,  but  finding  him- 
self systematically  thwarted  by  the  favourites  of  the  new  court,  he 
made  preparations  for  resigniug  in  the  commencement  of  1611,  and 
early  iu  that  year  formally  gave  up  the  offices  of  superintendent  of 
finance  and  governor  of  the  Bastile. 

From  that  time  the  chateau  of  Villebon  became  his  principal  resi- 
dence. In  the  spring  and  autumn  of  every  year  he  visited  Sully  and 
Rosny.  He  had  retained  his  government  of  Poitou,  and  the  direction 
of  the  artillery,  the  fortifications,  aud  the  roads  and  bridges ;  so, 
though  retired  from  court,  his  life  was  neither  private  nor  inactive. 
He  attended  at  least  one  conference  of  the  Protestants ;  but  refused 
to  take  part  in  any  of  their  armaments.  He  retained  the  respect  of 
the  court,  aud  was  appointed  a  marshal  of  France  by  Louis  XIII.,  in 
1634.  The  favourite  amusement  of  his  declining  years  consisted 
in  preparing  his  Memoirs  "  of  the  great  and  royal  economies  of 
Henri  IV."  for  publication.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  estates.  The  prodigality  of  his  son  (who  died  before 
him)  involved  him  in  some  disagreeable  embarrassments ;  and  the 
decision  against  him  of  a  suit  which  his  grandson  had  been  instigated 
to  commence  is  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  death.  He  died  at 
Villebon,  December  22,  1641. 

Sully  was  essentially  a  man  of  action ;  except  for  history,  and 
those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  useful  to  the  soldier  and 
practical  statesman,  he  seems  to  have  had  little  literary  taste.  He 
was  fearless,  enterprising,  and  persevering.  His  appetites  were  not 
inordinate,  aud  were  held  in  constant  control  by  his  powerful  will. 
He  had  a  clear  and  just  perception  of  character.  He  had  naturally 
a  love  of  order  and  despatch,  which  were  strengthened  by  habit. 
His  theoretical  views  of  society  and  political  economy  do  not  evince 
much  profundity  ;  and  the  strange  and  cumbrous  arrangements  of  his 
Memoirs  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  laboured  under  the  same 
inability  to  tell  a  plain  story  briefly  and  intelligibly,  which  has  been 
observed  in  others  eminent  for  the  clearness  of  apprehension  dis- 
played in  their  actions.  His  moral  creed  seems  to  have  closely 
resembled  that  of  the  contemporary  Puritans  of  England.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  conjecture  what  were  his  religious  opinions.  With  great 
temptations  to  abjure  the  Protestant  faith,  he  continued  to  profess  it 
to  the  last.  Yet  he  advised  Henri  IV.  to  reconcile  himself  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  his  affection  for  that  king  is  beyond  a 
doubt.  Nor  can  his  adherence  to  Protestantism  be  explained  upon 
the  assumption  that  he  was  influenced  by  a  partisan  point  of  honour ; 
for  he  was  more  a  Frenchman  than  a  Protestant,  and  invariably 
sacrificed  the  party  interests  of  the  Huguenots  to  the  broad  interests 
of  the  nation.  His  devotion  to  Henri  was  not  without  a  tinge  of 
superstition ;  it  was  long  affected  by  the  predictions  of  astrologers,  if 
it  was  ever  entirely  cleared  of  them.  His  love  of  state,  aud  display 
in  his  apparel,  household,  and  attendants,  is  another  indication  of 
something  imaginative  peeping  out  from  under  his  stern  practical 
character;  as  is  also  the  fragment  of  a  romance  of  the  Scudery  school 
found  among  his  papers  after  his  death.  Yet  he  had  no  tolerance  for 
what  weaklings  call  sentiment,  as  may  be  gathered  from  his  own 
account  of  his  first  marriage  ;  and  from  his  sturdy  and  fearless  oppo- 
sition to  the  follies  into  which  that  weakness  frequently  led  his 
master.  Sully  was  not  a  person  exactly  to  be  loved,  but  he  was  one 
to  be  reverenced  and  implicitly  trusted.  He  was  perhaps  a  servant 
such  as  no  king  but  Henri  IV.  ever  had  ;  as  Henri  on  his  part  was 
qualified  to  win  the  affectionate  devotion  of  such  a  servant  beyond 
any  king  who  ever  existed.  The  administration  of  Sully  is  an  import- 
ant chapter  iu  the  history  of  France  :  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  that 
nation  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood  unless  by  one  who  has  studied 
attentively  his  operations. 

(The  principal  authority  for  the  facts  stated  in  this  sketch  is  Sully's 
own  work  ;  but  some  assistance  has  been  derived  from  De  Thou  and 
other  contemporary  writers.) 

SULP'/CIA,  a  Roman  poetess,  of  whose  productions  we  possess 
only  one  Satire,  consisting  of  seventy  verses,  which  is  usually  called 
'  De  Edicto  Domitiani,  quo  Philosophos  Urbe  exegit.'  She  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Sulpieia  mentioned  by  Martial 
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(x.  35  and  38),  and  to  Lave  been  tho  wife  of  Calenui :  sho  wan 
accordingly  a  contemporary  of  Domitian  and  cf  Martial.  The  poem 
of  Sulpicia  is  on  the  whole  still',  and  shows  little  imagination.  It  in 
usually  annexed  to  the  editions  of  I'ersius  and  Juvenal;  the  beHt 
separate  edition  is  that  by  J.  Ourlitt,  'Cum  Commeiitariis  ('.  (J. 
Schwartzii,'  2  parts,  4to,  Hamburg,  1819.  It  is  also  printed  in  the 
'Anthelogia  Latina '  of  Burmaun,  and  Wernsdorf,  '  1'oetiu  Latiui 
Minores.' 

(Burmann,  'Antholog.  Lat.,'  ii.  p.  40S,  &c, ;  Wernsdorf,  'Poet.  Lat. 
Min.,'  iii.  p.  Is.,  &o.,  and  p.  83,  &c.) 

In  the  fourth  book  of  the  '  Elegies '  of  Tibullus  there  aro  several 
letters  written  in  the  name  of  Sulpioia,  which  iu  their  character  and 
diction  present  some  slight  differences  from  tho  other  poemB  of 
Tibullus.  Somo  modern  critics,  as  Rurth  ('Adversaria,'  liv.  l(i)  and 
Brouckhuis  (ad  Tibull.,  p.  384),  have  therefore  supposed  that  they 
were  written  by  the  Sulpicia  above-mentioned.  This  opinion  however 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  several  historical  allusions  in  these  letters, 
which  clearly  point  to  the  age  of  Augustus.  For  this  reason  Heyne 
(ad  Tibull.,  iv.  2,  p.  350,  &c.)  conjectured  that  they  were  the  work  of 
a  Sulpicia  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Tibullus.  But  this  opinion  too 
rests  on  very  weak  grounds,  and  wo  cannot  indeed  sec  any  sufficient 
reason  for  supposing  that  these  letters,  notwithstanding  their  slight 
peculiarities,  were  not  written  by  Tibullus  himself. 

(Compare  Uiihr,  Gcsckiclitc  der  R&m.  l/iteratur,  p.  250  and  279.) 

SULPICIUS  RUFUS.  P.  Sulpicius  Rufus  was  born  in  the  year 
B.C.  124,  and  was  ten  years  older  than  the  orator  Hortensius.  In  tho 
year  b.o.  94  he  prosecuted  C.  Norbanus  for  the  offence  of  majestas, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Lex  Apuleia,  a  circumstance  which 
brought  him  into  notice.  (Cic,  1  Off.,'  ii.  14.)  In  the  following  year 
he  was  quasstor,  and  he  served  in  the  Social  war  as  legate  of  Cu.  Poni- 
peius  Strabo.  He  was  tribunus  plebis  in  the  year  b.c.  88,  and  sup- 
ported the  faction  of  Marius.  Cicero  heard  many  of  his  speeches 
during  his  tribunate,  and  thoroughly  studied  his  stylo  of  oratory  : 
"  He  was,"  says  Cicero,  "  of  all  the  orators  that  I  ever  heard,  the 
most  dignified,  and,  if  one  may  use  the  expression,  the  most  tragic  : 
his  voice  wa3  powerful,  sweet,  and  clear;  his  gesture  and  every  move- 
ment graceful ;  and  yet  he  seemed  as  if  he  were  trained  for  the 
forum,  and  not  for  the  stage :  his  language  was  rapid  and  flowing,  and 
yet  not  redundant  or  diffuse."  (Cic,  'Brut.,'  55;  comp.  Cic,  '  De 
Orat.,'  iii.  8.)  Among  other  measures  of  his  tribunate,  Sulpicius 
brought  forward  and  carried  a  rogatio,  by  which  the  command  of  the 
Mithridatic  war  was  transferred  from  Sulla  to  Marius.  Sulla,  who 
was  then  at  Nola  with  his  army,  marched  to  Rome,  of  which  he  took 
possession.  [Sulla.]  Twelve  persons  were  proscribed,  among  whom 
were  Marius  and  Sulpicius.  Marius  escaped,  but  Sulpicius  was 
betrayed  by  his  slave,  and  murdered  in  a  villa  near  Rome,  B.C.  87. 

Sulpicius  left  no  writings,  and  Cicero  states  that  he  had  often  heard 
him  say  that  ho  was  not  accustomed  to  write,  and  that  he  could  not 
write.  ('Brut.,'  5(5.)  There  were  however  orations  attributed  to  him, 
but  they  were  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  P.  Canutius.  P.  Sulpicius 
is  one  of  the  interlocutors  iu  Cicero's  dialogue  'De  Oratore.' 

It  does  not  appear  how  P.  Sulpicius  was  related  to  Servius  Sulpicius 
Rufus.  As  he  was  a  tribune,  he  must  have  been  of  a  plebeian  family, 
or  at  least  must  have  been  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family,  and  it  may 
be  that  he  was  of  a  different  family  from  Servius  Sulpicius. 

SULPICIUS  LEMONIA  RUFUS,  SERVIUS,  the  friend  and  con- 
temporary of  Cicero,  w  as  nearly  about  the  same  age  as  Cicero  ('  Brut.,' 
40),  and  consequently  was  born  about  B.C.  106.  He  was  of  a  patrician 
family,  and  yet  Cicero  says  that  his  father  was  only  an  eques.  He 
beL.au  his  career  as  an  orator,  aud  might  have  attained  the  first  place 
or  have  been  only  inferior  to  Cicero,  if  he  had  not  directed  his  energies 
to  the  study  of  the  law.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  he  applied  to 
Q.  Mucius  Scocvola  the  Pontifex  for  his  advice  on  a  question  of  law, 
and  that  Scsevola,  perceiving  Servius  did  not  understand  what  he  said, 
reproached  him  for  his  presumption  in  undertaking  the  conduct  of 
causes,  when  ho  was  ignorant  of  the  law  which  was  necessarily 
involved  iu  them.  This  determined  him  to  devote  himself  to  the 
law.  The  time  at  which  Servius  began  his  legal  studies  does  not 
appear.  He  accompanied  Cicero  to  Rhodes,  b.c.  78  ('Brut.,'  41),  aud 
it  may  be  inferred  from  the  passage  of  the  '  Brutus '  that  he  com- 
menced his  legal  studies  after  his  return,  or  perhaps  it  was  after  his 
return  that  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  law.  His  object  in 
visiting  Rhodes  was  to  improve  himself. 

Serviu3  filled  several  public  offices.  He  was  queestor  of  the  district 
of  06tia  (Cic,  'Pro  Muren.,'  8),  curule  redile,  and  proctor  for  Quoes- 
tiones  Peculatus.  The  first  time  that  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  con- 
sulship he  was  rejected,  and  L.  Murena  was  elected,  whom  Servius 
prosecuted  for  ambitus  (bribery) :  Murena  was  defended  by  Hortensius, 
M.  Crassus,  and  Cicero.  In  the  year  B.C.  51  he  was  elected  consul 
with  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  in  preference  to  Cato,  who  was  rejected. 
In  the  year  preceding  his  consulship  ho  had  been  iuterrex,  in  which 
capacity  he  returned  Cn.  Potnpeius  as  sole  consul.  Iu  the  war 
between  Ca;sar  and  Pompey  he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any 
decided  part,  though  it  seems  probable  that  he  most  inclined  to 
Cocsar's  Bide ;  at  least,  after  the  defeat  of  Fornpey  at  Pharsalia,  Caesar 
made  him  governor  of  Achaea,  where  he  was  at  the  time  when  Cicero 
addressed  to  him  one  of  his  extant  letters.  ('  Ad  Div.,'  iv.  3.)  During 
the  residence  of  Sulpicius  at  Athens  his  former  colleague  Marcellus 


was  assassinated  in  Pir;cus;  Sulpicius  had  hirn  honourably  buried  in 
tho  gymnasium  of  tho  Acadernia,  where  a  marble  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory.  This  tragical  event  in  communicated  by 
Sulpicius  to  Cicero  iu  an  extant  letter,  which  ih  characterised  by  great 
simplicity.  After  tho  death  of  Ca.var  ho  was  sent  by  the  senate,  with 
L.  PhilippuB  and  L.  Pino,  on  a  mission  to  Antony,  who  wan  then 
besieging  1).  Brutus  in  Mutina,  for  the  purpoHo  of  negotiating  with 
Antony  before  the  senate  declared  him  an  enemy  to  the  state.  He 
was  then  in  bad  health,  and  only  just  lived  to  reach  tho  camp  of 
Antony,  where  he  died,  B.C.  43.  Cicero  pronounced  an  eulogy  on  his 
friend  in  the  senate,  aud  on  his  motion  a  bron/.e  statue  wan  erected  to 
tho  memory  of  Servius,  which  existed  for  somo  time.  (Cic, '  Phil.,' 
ix. ;  '  Dig.,'  i.,  tit.  1,  s.  2,  §  4'.i.)  Tho  terms  of  tho  senatus  con-.ultum, 
which  was  drawn  up  by  Cicero  ('  Phil.,'  ix.  7),  included  the  honours  of 
a  public  funeral.  He  left  a  sou  Servius,  who  is  mentioned  by  Cicero. 
His  wife's  namo  was  Postumia.  (Cic,  '  Ad  Div.,'  iv.  2.)  The  fourth 
book  of  Cicero's  letters  ('Ad  Divcrsos')  contains  his  letters  to  Sulpicius 
and  two  letters  from  Sulpicius  to  Cicero. 

Servius  was  an  accomplished  man,  as  well  as  a  distinguished  orator; 
but  as  a  lawyer  he  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  pre  eminent  and 
unrivalled.  Jlis  teachers  were  L.  Lucilius  Balbus  and  C.  Aquilius 
Gallus.  Cicero  ('Brut.,'  41)  attributes  his  excellence  as  a  lawyer  to 
the  philosophical  discipline  which  he  had  undergone.  He  observes 
that  others  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  but  .Servius  aloue  pos- 
sessed it  as  an  art.  This  art,  he  adds,  ho  could  never  have  derived 
from  mere  knowledge  of  the  law  ;  but  he  had  acquired  that  dialectic 
skill,  tho  greatest  of  all  arts,  which  enabled  him  to  dispel  tho  ob.-curity 
that  characterised  the  responsa  and  speeches  of  other  lawyers.  "Ho 
distributed  the  matter  of  a  thing  into  its  parts ;  he  developed  by 
definition  what  was  latent;  he  cleared  up  what  was  obscure  by  correct 
interpietation  :  he  first  ascertained  and  then  separated  what  was 
ambiguous  ;  lastly,  he  had  a  measure  by  which  to  estimate  truth  and 
falsehood,  aud  to  determine  what  consequences  followed  and  what  did 
not  follow  from  premises."  To  these  requirements,  and  to  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  law,  he  added  an  acquaintance  with  letters  aud  an 
elegant  diction.    Such  a  combination  of  talent  seldom  appears. 

Servius  was  a  voluminous  writer.  Cicero  speaks  of  his  works  as 
being  unequalled.  We  may  judge  of  his  style  from  his  letter  of  con- 
solation to  Cicero  on  the  death  of  his  daughter  Tullia.  (Cic,  'Ad 
Div.,'  iv.  5.)  He  wrote  nearly  a  hundred  and  eighty  treatises  on  law, 
many  of  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Pomponius,  that  is,  in  the  time 
of  Antoninus  Pius.  He  probably  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Twelve 
Tables  :  he  was  also  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Edict,  and  note3 
on  a  work  on  the  civil  law  by  Q.  Mucius  Scsevola  the  Pontifex  (Gell., 
iv.  1);  of  a  book  '  De  Dotibus,'  aud  several  books  'De  Sacris  detestan- 
dis '  (adoption,  probably).  There  are  extant  various  fragments  of  his 
belonging  to  treatises  the  titles  of  which  are  not  known.  He  ii  often 
mentioned  in  the  '  Digest,'  particularly  by  Alfenus,  but  there  is  no 
excerpt  from  his  works  in  that  collection.  It  seems  a  probable  con- 
jecture that  when  Alfenus  quotes  another  person  without  mentioning 
a  name,  his  master  Servius  Sulpicius  is  meant.  (Bynkershoek, 
'  Observ.,'  viii.  1.) 

Servius  founded  a  numerous  school  of  lawyers,  but  we  are  only 
acquainted  with  the  names  of  those  who  were  known  as  writers.  His 
most  celebrated  pupils  were  Alfenus  Varus  and  Aulus  Olilius  :  there 
were  also  among  others  Aufidius  Tucca,  C.  Ateius  Pacuvius,  and 
Ajitistius  Labeo,  the  father  of  a  more  distinguished  son. 

Our  information  about  Servius  Sulpicius  is  mainly  derived  from  his 
friend  Cicero,  who  gives  him  a  high  character  for  integrity.  He  is 
said  to  have  written  some  erotic  poems.  (Ovid.,  '  Trist.,'  ii.  1,  141  ; 
Plin.,  'Ep.,'  v.  3.) 

SULPl'CIUS  SEVE'RUS,  a  Christian  writer  belonging  to  the  end  of 
the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  a?ra.  He  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  born  about  the  year  A  D.  366,  in 
Aquitaiue,  and  was  descended  from  a  distinguished  family.  He  first 
followed  the  legal  profession  and  gained  great  reputation  as  an  orator ; 
but  after  the  death  of  his  wife  who  belonged  to  a  consular  family  and 
died  at  an  early  age,  Sulpicius  withdrew  himself  entirely  from  the 
world,  aud  with  a  few  friends  led  a  retired  and  monastic  life  as  a  pres- 
byter in  Aquitaine.  He  commenced  this  life  about  392,  at  the  same  time 
that  his  intimate  friend  Pauliuus  adopted  the  same  mode  of  life,  who 
in  his  letters  commends  Sulpicius  for  his  conduct,  and  the  more  as  the 
father  of  Sulpicius  had  disinherited  his  son  for  the  step  he  had  taken. 
(Paulin.,  '  Epist.,'  v.  1 ;  xi.  5 ;  xxiii.  3,  &c)  But  what  Sulpicius  thus 
lost  through  the  anger  of  his  father,  was  amply  made  up  by  the  muni- 
ficent liberality  of  his  father-in-law.  Sulpicius  made  several  journeys 
to  Tours,  the  bishop  of  which  place  Martinus  inspired  him  with  such 
admiration,  that  Sulpicius  who  gradually  formed  an  intimate  friendship 
vrtth  him,  resolved  to  become  his  biographer.  Further  particulars 
respecting  the  life  of  Sulpicius  are  not  known,  except  that  during  his 
last  years  he  abstained  altogether  from  speaking,  as  he  considered  his 
former  habits  to  have  been  rather  loquacious,  for  which  he  meant  to 
atone  by  perfect  silence.  (Genuadius.  'De  Viris  Illustr.,'  19.)  The 
time  of  his  death  is  very  uncertain  :  some  assign  it  to  420,  others  to 
422,  and  others  again  to  432;  but  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that 
he  died  about  a.d.  410,  or  soon  after. 

We  possess  of  Sulpicius  Severus  four  different  work  1.  'Vita 
Saucti  Martini  Turonensis,'  which  is  written  in  the  panegyiical  style, 
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and  is  full  of  miraculous  events  iu  the  life  of  li is  hero.  It  was  how- 
ever not  published  till  after  the  death  of  Mar  tin  tie  about  400.  The 
work  is  preceded  by  an  epistle  '  Ad  Desiderium  Fratrem.'aud  at  the  end 
of  it  there  are  three  letters  describing  the  death,  burial,  aud  those  vir- 
tues of  Martinus  which  were  not  sulticiently  Bet  forth  iu  the  biography 
itself.  2.  '  Historia  Sacra,'  or  '  Chronica  Sacra,'  iu  two  books.  This  IS 
a  brief  history  of  religion  from  the  creation  down  to  the  consulship  of 
Stilicho  aud  A  m  edian  (a.d.  400).  The  tirst  book  ami  the  first  twenty- 
six  chapters  of  the  second  treat  of  the  history  of  the  Jews;  aud  the 
remaining  portion  chiefly  contains  accounts  of  the  life  of  Christ,  the 
persecutions  of  Nero,  the  history  of  Constantiue,  and  iu  general  of  the 
most  important  events  iu  the  early  history  of  Christianity.  Here  too, 
as  iu  his  life  of  Martinus,  the  author  shows  a  great  partiality  for  what 
is  marvellous.  3.  'Dialogi  Trcs,'  or  it  should  rather  be  'Dialog!  Duo,' 
as  the  second  dialogue  is  only  part  of  the  first  :  the  principal  object  of 
these  dialogues  is  to  describe  the  merits  and  viitues  of  the  monks  and 
hermits  of  the  East.  4.  ' Kpi  s  t  ol  ;e,'  the  genuineness  of  some  of  which 
is  very  doubtful. 

Notwithstanding  the  superstitious  tone  which  pervades  all  the  works 
of  Sulpicius,  they  have  a  charm  arising  from  their  purity  of  diction 
which  scarcely  any  other  writer  of  this  age  possesses.  His  language 
is  clear  and  concise,  and  he  seems  to  have  taken  Ballust  as  his  model 
iu  this  respect.  Some  writers  have  therefore  called  him  the  Christian 
Salluat. 

His  '  Vita  Martini '  has  often  been  printed.  The  editio  princcps  of 
his  'Historia  Sacra'  appeared  at  Basel,  1550,  8vo.  ;  it  was  followed  by 
the  editions  of  Signouius  with  a  commentary,  8vo,  Uonouiss,  1581  ; 
au  1  of  J.  Drusius,  8vo,  Aruhemii,  1G07.  A  collection  of  his  works 
appeared  under  the  title  '  Severi  Opera  enn  ndata  ct  illustrata  h  V. 
Uiselino,'  8vo,  Antwerp,  1574,  and  fob,  Paris,  1575.  The  latter  how- 
ever ouly  contains  his  '  Vita  Martini '  aud  the  '  Historia  Sacra.'  Other 
editions  of  all  the  works  of  Severus  arc  those  by  G.  Ilornius,  Svo, 
LugdUn.  Bat.,  1047,  1054,  1065;  by  J.  Vorstius,  12mo,  Berolini,  16G8, 
8vo,  Lipsue,  1703,  1709.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Hieronyinus 
do  Prato,  4to,  Verona?,  1741  aud  1754,  which  however  does  not  con- 
tain the  letters.  His  works  are  also  printed  in  the  '  Bibliotheca  Pa- 
truru  Max.'  Lugduu.,  vol.  vi.  p.  324,  &c,  aud  in  Gallaud's  '  Bibliotheca 
l'atruin,'  vol  viii.,  p.  355,  &c. 

(Q.  VoBsius,  Dc  J/isloricis  Latinis,  p.  209,  &c. ;  Blihr,  Gcsvhichte  dcr 
llUm.  Lit.,  2te  abtheil,  Die  ChriMliek-Riiirlische  Thealcgle,  p.  219,  &c.) 

SUEZER,  JUHANN  GKORG,  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  twenty- 
five  children,  was  born  October  10th,  1720,  at  Wiutherthur,  in  the 
cautou  of  Zurich,  where  his  father  held  the  ollice  of  '  Seckelmeister,' 
or  registrar  of  public  accounts.  Losing  his  parents,  both  of  whom 
died  on  the  same  day,  while  he  was  yet  in  early  youth,  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  education  for  the  church, 
according  to  their  wishes,  but  with  little  inclination  on  his  own  part. 
In  17:_'0  he  was  placed  at  the  gymnasium  at  Zurich,  and  immediately 
on  quitting  it,  thr  e  years  aft  rwards,  was  ordaiued  and  becuue  curate 
to  the  pastor  of  Ma-chwaudeu.  Ill  health  however  soon  compelled 
him  to  resign  his  cleiical  dutie ■•,  nor  did  he  ever  re-assume  them.  He 
now  returned  to  his  first  aud  favourite  studies  of  natural  history, 
mathematics,  aud  philosophy,  aud  after  residing  about  four  years  at 
Magdeburg  as  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  wealthy  merchant, 
received  the  appointment  of  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Joachim- 
sthal  gymnasium  at  Berlin,  in  1747,  and  so  recommended  himself 
both  by  his  ability  as  a  teacher  and  by  his  attainments,  that  iu  1750 
he  was  admitted  iuto  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  same  year  was 
that  of  his  marriage  with  au  amiable  woman,  whom  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  iu  1700 ;  in  consequence  of  which  bereavement  he  quitted 
Berlin,  and  made  a  visit  to  his  native  couutry,  where  he  recovered  his 
wouted  hralih  and  spirit*,  and  where  he  first  couceived  the  plan  of  his 
great  work,  the  '  Theory  of  the  Fine  Arts.'  He  would  have  gladly 
remained  iu  Switzerland,  and  he  made  application  to  that  effect,  but 
instead  of  listening  to  it,  the  king  made  him  a  professor  at  the  newly- 
established  '  Kitter-Academie,'  or  military  college,  with  a  very  consider- 
able pension,  and  also  bestowed  ou  him  a  piece  of  ground  in  the 
immediate  envirous  of  B-.rlin,  where  he  afterwards  built  himself  a 
\  ilia  and  laid  out  a  botanical  garden.  He  accordiugly  returned  to 
Prussia  in  1703,  where  he  remained  till  1775,  when  he  was  advised  to 
travel  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  then  greatly  impaired.  He  visited 
the  south  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Lombardy,  of  which  tour  he 
kept  a  journal  that  was  published  shortly  after  his  death.  Ou  his 
return  to  Berlin,  his  health,  which  had  been  considerably  improved, 
again  declined.    He  died  February  25,  1779. 

Great  as  was  the  distinction  he  acquired  among  his  contemporaries 
in  other  and  far  different  branches  of  knowledge,  Sulzer's  fame  now 
rests  chiefly  upon  his  'Allgemeine  Theorie  dcr  Schbuen  Knnste,'  a 
cyclopaedia  of  literature  aud  the  fine  arts ;  and,  as  Herder  says  of»it, 
"  one  that  is  in  itself  an  satire  academy."  Although  this  work  was 
auuouuced  by  its  author  iu  1700,  it  did  not  appear  till  1771-74,  for 
Sulzer  had  not  calculated  upon  the  time  it  would  take  to  render  its 
executiun  satisfactory  to  himself  as  well  as  the  public.  The  second 
edition,  in  four  voiumes  8vo,  with  a  supplement  containing  additions 
and  corrections,  was  published  in  1792-94;  and  in  1799  came  out  an 
appendix  to  it,  forming  a  complete  Index  of  all  the  writers,  artists, 
&c.  referred  to  in  it.  There  are  also  distinct  works  intended  as  accom- 
paniments to  the  '  Allgemeine  Theorie' — one  by  Blankenburg,  entitled 


'  Literary  Additions,'  &c.,  3  vols.  8vo,  1790-98  ;  the  other  '  Nachtriige' 
(supplementary  articles),  by  Schatz  aud  Dyck,  8  vols.  8vo,  1792  1808. 
Of  Sulzer's  other  writings  the  principal  are — '  Moral  Reflections  on 
the  Works  of  Nature,'  Berlin,  1741  ;  and  '  Philosophical  Pieces,'  1773  SO. 

SUMAROKOV,  ALEXANDER  PETROVITCH,  whoso  name  was 
after  that  of  his  contemporary  aud  literary  rival  Lomonosov,  almost 
the  ouly  one  that,  until  of  late  years,  was  known  in  this  country  as 
that  of  a  Russian  poet,  was  born  at  St.  Petersburg  iu  1718,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  general  officer.  He  was  educated  firbt  at  home,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Land  Cadet  Corps,  where  he  soon  distinguished  himself 
by  his  ability.  The  study  of  Corneille  and  Racine  inspired  him  with 
a  taste  for  dramatic  composition  ;  and  at  about  the  age  of  twenty-five 
he  began  to  attempt  it.  His  tragedies  were  at  tirBt  pei formed  at  court 
before  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  fur  there  was  then  no  public  theatre, 
aud  as  they  satisfied  the  principal  person,  they  were  loudly  applauded 
by  the  rest  of  the  audience.  This  success  encouraged  Sumarokov, 
who  was  naturally  of  a  vain  disposition,  aud  he  determined  to  establish 
a  permanent  theatre  in  the  capital ;  an  attempt  in  which  he  was  greatly 
aided  by  the  influence  of  his  father  (Peter  Pankratievich),  who,  besides 
being  a  person  of  some  consequence  in  other  respects,  held  a  post  near 
the  person  of  the  graudduke  Peter,  The  result  was,  that  the  theatre 
was  opened  iu  1750,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  court,  and 
Sumarokov  appointed  its  director;  wheues  he  has  been  geneially  con- 
sidered the  founder  both  of  the  Russian  theatre  and  the  Russian 
diama.  But  dramatic  entertaiumcnts  were  not  totally  unknown  to 
his  countrymen  before  his  time,  for  they  had  been  introduced  at  court 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  century,  and  the  scriptural  pieces  of 
Demetrius,  bishop  of  Rostov  (b.  1051,  d.  1709),  bad  been  performed. 
At  the  very  time  too  that  Sumarokov  was  organising  his  plans,  there 
was  not  only  a  small  theatre  at  Yaroslav,  but  it  was  thence  that 
he  obtained  his  chief  performers,  including  the  celebrated  Volkov 
|  Voi.Kov,  P.  G.]  aud  Dmitrevtky,  who  afterwards  obtained  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Russian  Garriek. 

Still,  if  not  literally  the  originator,  Sumarokov  may  be  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  diama  iu  Russia:  he  brought  it  at  once  to  com- 
parative perfection  ;  and  frequently  approached  and  perhaps  would 
have  surpassed  his  models,  if  he  had  not  allowed  himself  to  be  tram- 
melled by  them,  aud  if  he  had  not,  while  aiming  at  the  merits,  adopti  d 
all  the  defects,  the  conventionalities,  and  rigorous  poetical  etiquette  of 
the  French  stage  aud  its  rhymed  Alexandrine  ver.-iliuation.  Among 
his  tragedies,  his  '  Semira,' aud  '  Siuov  and  Truvor,'  are  his  best  and 
most  original  productions,  notwithstanding  they  are  not,  like  bis 
'  Demetrius,'  ou  the  list  of  acting  pieces.  As  a  comic  writer,  he  hardly 
deserves  mention,  for  his  dramas  of  that  class  are  little  more  than 
farces,  occasionally  coarse  in  expression, but  less  gross  and  less  immoral 
than  many  comedies  that,  being  less  indelicate,  are  tolerated  as  decent. 
They  have  one  merit,  that  of  setting  the  example  of  prose  dialogue 
as  the  most  suitable  for  the  drama  of  ordinary  life  :  but  their  laugu  igr 
is  now  become  quite  autiquated  :  a  disadvantage  more  sensibly  felt  in 
Sumarokov's  pro-e  than  iu  his  poetry.  There  are  iudeed  many 
exceediugly  beautiful  passages  in  his  tragedies;  so  poetical  in  senti- 
ment, and  so  felicitously  turned,  that  they  hardly  suffer  at  all  by  Com- 
parison with  any  specimens  of  Ru  sian  poetry  at  the  present  day. 
Sumarokov  attempted  not  only  every  sp-cies  of  the  drama,  including 
operas,  but  almost  every  foim  of  poetical  composition.  He  versified 
the  '  Psalms'  iu  ten  books,  and  wrote  a  vast  number  of  odes,  satires, 
epistles,  fables,  eclogues,  elegies,  sonnets,  epigrams,  songs,  and  other 
pieces,  besides  several  in  prose,  including  some  historic  d  and  didactic 
ones,  and  his  '  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,'  &c.  Tbe  first  complete  edition 
of  his  works  was  published  in  ten  volumes,  8vo,  iu  17 "7,  ten  years 
after  his  death,  which  happened  at  Moscow,  October  1,  1777. 

SUMNER,  JOHN  BIRD,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
born  in  1780,  at  Kenilworth,  Warwickshire.  His  father,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Sumner,  vicar  of  Kenilworth  and  Stoneleigh,  was  the  son  of 
Dr.  John  Sumner,  provost  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  King's  College ;  and  obtained  university 
honours  as  Browne's  Medallist,  and  Hulse's  Prizeman.  In  1815  he  pub- 
lished his  first  work,  entitled  'Apostolical  Preaching.'  In  181 G 
appeared  his  'Records  of  Creation.'  To  this  remarkable  work  was 
awarded  the  second  prize  of  400/.,  under  the  will  of  a  Scotch  gentle- 
man, named  Burnett.  All  his  numerous  theological  works  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  earne-t  piety,  their  depth  of  thought,  and  elegance 
of  laoguage.  When  a  Fellow  of  Eton  College  he  addressed  a  series 
of  discourses  to  the  scholars,  and  the  effect  of  his  winning  and  impres- 
sive eloquence  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  moral  habits  of  the 
whole  school.  Dr.  Sumner,  who  was  a  canon  of  Durham  in  1820,  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Chester  in  1828.  In  this  district  lie  gave  a 
most  remarkable  impetus  to  the  building  of  churches,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  schools,  especially  of  infant  schools.  Iu  1848  he  was  translated 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.    [.See  Supplement.] 

Sumner,  Charles  Richard,  D.D,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  younger 
brother  of  the  archbishop,  was  born  at  Kenilworth  in  1790.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  aud  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1824, 
being  then  librarian  aud  historiographer  to  King  George  IV.,  be  was 
chosen  to  superintend  the  publication  of  Milton's  Latin  Treatise  on 
Christiau  Doctrine,  which  was  discovered  in  the  State  Paper  Office ; 
of  which  work  he  made  a  translation,  which  was  published  iu  1825. 
Dr.  Sumner  was  then  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury.    He  was  promoted 
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to  Hie  sco  of  Llandaff  in  1820,  with  wliich  ho  held  tlio  deanery  of  St. 
Paul's.    In  1827  he  was  translated  to  th"  bishopric  of  Winchester. 

SUNDERLAND,  HKNltY  BPKNOER,  First  EAHL  Oh1  (of  that 
name),  was  bom  in  1020,  ami  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry,  second 
ISarou  Spencer  of  Wormloighfon,  which  til  lo  lie  inherited  on  his  fit  her"  h 
death  in  December  1030.  *Vhiln  still  a  minor  he  inarriod  the  beautiful 
lady  Dorothy  Sidney,  daughter  of  tlio  earl  of  LeiccRter,  and  lister  of 
Algernon  Sidney,  the  Sacharissa  of  the  poet  W  aller;  but  on  tho  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war,  and  tho  erection  of  tho  royal  standard  at 
Nottingham  in  August  1042,  Lord  Spencer  conceived  himself  bound  in 
honour  to  repair  thither,  although  like  many  others  who  took  tho 
same  course,  by  no  means  desirous  of  Retting  tho  prerogative  above 
the  law,  but  rather  siding  with  the  king  against  the  parliament  as  only 
tho  least  unhappy  alternative  offered  by  tho  crisis.  Some  confidential 
and  affectionate  letters  to  his  wife,  whicli  are  printed  in  Collins's  'Sid- 
ney State  Papers,'  show  the  position  in  which  ho  found  himself,  and 
the  feelings  with  which  ho  regarded  tho  royal  cause.  In  ono  dated 
Shrewsbury,  21st  September  1012,  ho  says  :  "How  much  lam  unsa- 
tisfied with  the  proceedings  here,  I  have  at  largo  expressed  in  several 
letters.  Neither  is  there  wanting,  daily,  handsome  occasion  to  retire, 
were  it  not  for  grinning  honour.  For  let  occasion  be  never  so  hand- 
some, unless  a  man  were  resolved  to  fight  on  the  parliament  side,  which 
for  my  part  I  had  rather  be  hanged,  it  will  be  said  without  doubt  that 
n  man  is  afraid  to  fight.  If  there  could  bo  an  expedient  found  to 
palve  tho  punctilio  of  honour,  I  would  not  continue  here  an  hour. 
The  discontent  that  I  and  other  honest  men  receive  daily  is  beyond 
expression."  Very  much  of  the  discontent  here  spoken  of  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  the  influence  in  the  royal  councils  possessed  by  the 
popish  party,  already  strougin  the  support  o  the  queen.  Lord  Spencer 
however,  although  he  did  not  accept  any  military  commission,  drew 
his  sword  with  the  rest,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallantry 
when  the  two  armies  joined  battle  for  the  first  time  at  Edgehill,  23rd 
October  1012.  The  following  year  on  tho  8th  of  June,  lie  was  raised 
(it  has  been  said,  as  a  reward  for  accommodating  the  king  with  the  loan 
of  15,000/.)  to  the  title  of  Karl  of  Sunderland,  a  title  which  had  become 
extinct  about  three  years  before  by  the  death  of  Scrope,  Earl  of  Sun- 
derland (previously  Lord  Scr'opc),  upon  whom  Charles  had  conferred 
it  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Cut  on  the  19th  of  September  there- 
after, the  ncw-mado  carl  fell  at  the  (first)  battle  of  Newbury,  the  same 
fatal  fight  which  deprived  tho  king  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  and 
Clarendon's  great  hero  Lord  Falkland.  The  royalist  historian  describes 
the  Earl  of  Sunderland  as  "  a  lord  of  great  fortune,  tender  years 
(being  not  above  three  aud  twenty  years  of  age),  and  an  early  judg- 
ment ;  who  having  no  command  iu  tho  army,  attended  upon  the  king's 
person  under  the  obligation  of  honour;  and  putting  himself  that  day 
in  the  king's  troop  a  volunteer,  before  they  came  to  charge  was  taken 
away  by  a  cannon  bullet."  By  his  wife  who  afterwards  married  Robert 
Smythe,  Esq.,  he  left  a  sou  who  succeeded  him  in  thepeerage,  a  daughter 
1'orothy,  who  becune  the  wife  of  Charles  II. 's  famous  minister,  the 
fiist  Marquis  of  Halifax,  and  another  daughter  Penelope,  who  died 
unmarried. 

SUNDERLAND,  ROBERT  SPENCER,  Second  EARL  OF,  the 
only  son  of  Henry,  the  first  earl,  was  probably  born  in  1641  or  1042. 
His  first  entrance  into  public  life  appears  to  have  been  in  1071,  in  the 
latter  end  of  which  year  he  was  nominated  ambassador  to  Spain.  In 
1072  he  went  to  Paris  in  the  same  capacity,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
three  plenipotentiaries  appointed  to  proceed  to  Cologne  iu  the  following 
year  when  England  and  France  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Em- 
peror, Spain,  and  Holland,  to  open  negotiations  for  a  general  peace, 
which  however  proved  abortive.  Ho  had  already  evinced  a  remarkable 
t.i'cnt  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  "Lord  Sunderland,"  says  Burnet,  in 
mentioning  this  appointment  "  was  a  man  of  a  clear  aud  ready  appre- 
hension, and  a  quick  decision  in  business.  He  hail  too  much  heat  both 
Of  imagination  and  passion,  and  wns  apt  to  speak  very  freely  both  of 
persons  and  things.  His  own  notions  were  always  good  [the  bishop 
seems  to  mean  correct  or  judicious];  but  ho  was  a  man  of  great  ex- 
pense He  had  indeed  the  superior  genius  to  all  the  men  of  busi- 
ness that  I  have  yet  known."  In  1078,  on  the  recall  of  Mr.  Ralph 
Montague  from  Paris,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
whose  enmity  and  vengeance  he  had  incurred  by  being  detected  in 
making  love  at  the  same  time  to  herself  aud  her  daughter,  Sunderland 
was  again  sent  ambassador  to  France  ;  but  on  the  change  of  govern- 
mcnt  at  home  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  he  was  recalled 
ami  made  secretary  of  state  in  the  room  of  Sir  Joseph  Williamson. 
From  (bis  time  at  least,  if  not  from  an  earlier  date,  Sunderland  < spe- 
cially attached  himself  to  the  Duchess  of  Port-n  oulh,  availing  himself 
of  her  patronage  or  instrumentality  as  one  of  the  principal  props  of 
bis  ambition.  At  first  he  and  lords  Essex  and  Halifax  united  iu  oppos- 
ing Shaftesbury  on  the  question  of  excludiug  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
keeping  the  chief  direction  of  the  state  in  their  hands  they  were  popu- 
larly styled  the  triumvirate.  "Lord  Sunderland,"  says  his  friend  and 
admirer  Burnet,  "  managed  foreign  affairs,  and  had  the  greatest  credit 
with  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth."  This  original  triumvirate  however 
did  not  last  long  :  before  the  end  of  tho  year  Sunderland  had  shaken 
off  both  the  others  ;  aud  the  kiugdom  was  now  governed  by  a  new 
juuta,  consisting  of  himself,  Lord  Hyde,  and  Godolphin.  To  this  date 
i<  to  be  assigned  tho  commencement  of  Sunderland's  relation  to  the  j 
piiu.ee  of  Orange,  afterwards  King  William.    Burnet  states  that  he  | 


entered  into  a  particular  confidenco  with  tlio  princo,  "which  he 
managed  by  bis  undo  Mi-.  Sidney,  who  was  sent  envoy  to  Holland." 
He  and  Godolphin  now  also  followed  the  Duolx-n  of  I'oi  Uinoutli  in 
declaring  openly  lor  the  exclusion.  Hut  immediately  after  the  disso- 
lution of  the  last  of  tho  exclusion  parliament!,  in  March  1081,  another 
change  of  government,  suddenly  threw  Sunderland,  with  the  rent  of 
the  popular  members  of  administration,  out  of  ollice.  Evelyn  has  a 
notico  of  bin  immediately  after  thi«,  which  is  interesting: — "10  May 
(1081).  Came  my  Lady  Sunderland  to  de-ire  that  I  would  propo  o  a 
match  to  Sir  Stephen  Fox  for  her  son  Lord  Speie  or  to  marry  Mrs. 
Jane,  Sir  Stephen's  daughter.  I  excused  myself  all  1  hi  aide.  Sho 
was  now  his  only  daughter,  well  bred,  and  likely  to  receive  a  lung 
share  of  her  father's  opulence.  Lord  Sunderland  was  much  sunk  in 
his  estate  by  gaming  and  other  prodigalities,  and  wag  now  uo  longer 
secretary  of  state,  having  fallen  into  displeasure  of  the  king  for  tilling 
with  the  ( 'ominous  about  the  succession  ;  but  this  I  am  assured  he  did 
not  do  out  of  bis  own  inclination,  or  for  the  preservation  of  the  Pro- 
ti  stant  religion,  but  by  mistaking  tho  ability  of  the  party  to  carry  it." 
Evelyn  pressed  by  tho  lady,  went  through  the  form  of  executing  her 
commission  ;  but  his  interview  with  Sir  Stephen  merely  ended  in  an 
understanding  between  them  that  nothing  more  should  bo  done  in  tho 
matter,  and  that  he  should  "  put  it  oil  "  as  civilly  as  he  could.  Sun- 
derland's fortunes  however  soon  brightened  again.  In  January  1082, 
ho  was  recalled  to  office:  "  the  king,''  says  Burnet,  "had  so  entire  a 
confidence  in  him,  and  Lady  Portsmouth  was  so  much  in  his  interests, 
that  upon  great  submissions  made  to  the  duke,  ho  was  again  restored 
to  be  secretary."  Hyde,  now  created  Viscount  Rochester,  was,  it 
seems,  the  person  who  prevailed  upon  tho  duke  to  accept  the  said 
submissions,  for  which  he  incurred  the  implacable  enmity  of  Halifax, 
who,  Burnst  tells  us,  "hated  Lord  Sunderland  beyond  expression, 
though  he  had  married  a  sister;''  but  this  did  not  prevent  Sunderland 
from,  a  few  years  after,  becoming  Rochester's  rival  aud  enemy.  He 
remained  in  power  during  the  rest  of  this  reign  ;  and  notwithstanding 
that  ho  had  again  been  detected  towards  its  close  in  intriguing,  along 
with  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  Godolphin,  and  the  French  ambas- 
sador Barillon,  for  the  exclusion  of  James  from  tho  throne,  when  that 
prince  became  king  he  was  not  only  retained  iu  ollice,  but  acquired 
a  greater  ascendancy  in  the  administration  than  ever.  This  extraor- 
dinary fortune  be  owed  iu  part  to  his  admirable  talents  for  business, 
which  made  him  almost  indispensable ;  in  part  to  his  equally  unrivalled 
skill  in  the  art  of  insinuation,  a  skill  moreover  which  he  practised  with 
the  great  advantage  of  being  utterly  unrestrained  either  by  principle 
(at  least  as  commonly  understood)  or  by  any  attempt  to  preserve  the 
appearance  of  consistency. 

He  now  found  a  new  patron  in  the  queen,  to  whom  he  professed  to 
give  himself  entirely  up.  When  the  Marquis  of  Halifax  was  turned 
out  for  refusing  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  Sunderland 
was;  iu  the  beginning  of  December  1085,  declared  president  of  the 
council,  still  retaining  his  place  of  secretary.  "  Lord  Sunderland," 
writes  Evelyn,  in  February  following,  "  was  now  secretary  of  state, 
president  of  the  council,  aud  premier  minister."  And  again,  on  tho 
12th  of  May  1G87 — "Lord  Sunderland,  being  lord  president  and 
secretary  of  state,  was  made  knight  of  the  garter  and  prime  favourite." 
It  is  worthy  of  notico  that  all  this  success  in  political  life  wn 
achieved  by  Sunderland  without  the  faculty  of  public  speaking  :  he 
scarcely  ever  opened  his  lips  to  express  more  than  a  simple  assent  or 
dissent  either  in  parliament  or  at  the  meetings  of  the  cabinet.  There 
is  a  curious  account  of  his  drawling,  affected  mode  of  utterance,  when 
he  did  say  a  few  words,  in  North's  'Examen,'  p.  77.  One  of  his 
methods  of  despatching  business  also  was  sufficiently  singular,  if  we 
may  believe  Lord  Dartmouth,  who.  in  a  note  upon  Hornet's  '  History,' 
tell  us,  on  the  authority  of  one  of  Sunderland's  clerks,  that  "  he  never 
came  to  the  secretary's  office,  but  they  carried  the  papers  to  him  at 
his  house,  where  he  was  usually  at  cards,  aud  he  would  sigu  them 
without  reading,  and  seldom  asked  what  they  were  about." 

Throughout  James's  unhappy  reign  the  principal  direction  of  affairs 
was  in  the  hands  of  Sunderland  aud  Father  Petre  (whom  he  mad.) 
use  of  with  his  usual  dexterity),  they  two  constituting  what  was 
called  the  secret  council.  At  last  Sunderland,  about  the  end  of  the 
year  16S7,  faiily  turned  Roman  Catholic.  "He  made  the  step  to 
popery,"  says  Burnet,  "all  of  a  sudden,  without  auy  previous  instruc- 
tion or  conference;  bo  that  the  change  he  made  looked  too  like  a 
man  who,  having  no  religion,  took  up  one  rather  for  to  serve  a  turn 
than  that  he  was  truly  changed  from  on-^  reli.ion  to  another."  To 
make  matters  even  however  Lady  Sunderland  took  to  professing  a 
hotter  Protestantism  than  ever.  The  Princess  (afterwards  queen) 
Anne  writes  to  her  sister  the  Princess  of  Oraug-1,  13th  March  10SS  : 
"  This  worthy  lord  does  not  go  publicly  to  mass,  but  hears  it  privately 
at  a  priest's  chamber,  and  never  lets  anybody  be  there  but  a  servaut 
of  his.  His  lady  too  is  as  extraordinary  in  her  kind  ;  for  she  is  a 
flattering,  dissembling,  false  woman  ;  but  she  has  so  fawning  and 
endeariug  a  way  that  she  will  deceive  anybody  at  first,  aud  it  is  not 
possible  to  find  out  all  her  ways  in  a  little  time.  She  cares  not  at 
what  rate  she  lives,  but  never  pays  anybody.  She  will  cheat,  though 
it  be  for  a  little.  Then  she  has  had  her  gallants,  though  maybe  not 
so  many  as  some  ladies  here ;  and,  with  all  these  good  qualities,  she 
is  a  constant  churchwoman :  so  that  to  outward  appearance  one 
would  take  her  for  a  saint,  and,  to  hear  her  talk,  you  would  think  she 
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were  a  very  good  Protestant ;  but  she  is  as  much  one  as  the  other ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  her  lord  does  nothing  without  her."  And  again, 
under  date  of  the  20th: — "I  can't  end  my  letter  without  telling  you 
that  Rogers's  wife  (i.e.  Lady  Sunderland)  plays  the  hypocrite  more 
than  ever :  for  she  goes  to  St.  Martin's  morning  and  afternoon, 
because  there  are  not  people  enough  to  see  her  at  Whitehall  chapel, 
and  is  half  an  hour  before  other  people  come,  and  half  an  hour  after 
everybody  is  gone,  at  her  private  devotions.  She  runs  from  church  to 
church  after  the  famousest  preachers,  and  keeps  such  a  clatter  with 
her  devotions  that  it  really  turns  one's  stomach.  Sure  there  never 
was  a  couple  so  well  matched  aa  she  and  her  good  husband  ;  for  as 
she  is  throughout  in  all  her  actions  the  greatest  jade  that  ever  was, 
so  he  is  the  subtilest  working  villain  that  is  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 
(Dalryrnple's  '  Memoirs,'  Append.,  part,  i.,  pp.  299  301.)  Against  all 
this  indeed,  Lady  Sunderland,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  woman  of 
remarkablo  talents,  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  high  character 
given  of  her  by  Evelyn,  who,  after  telling  us  that  she  is  one  whom, 
for  her  distinguished  esteem  of  him,  he  must  ever  honour  .and  cele- 
brate, adds,  "  1  wish  from  my  poul  the  lord  her  husband,  whose  parts 
and  abilities  are  otherwise  conspicuous,  was  as  worthy  of  her  as,  by  a 
fatal  apostacy  and  court  ambition,  he  has  made  himself  unworthy. 
This  is  what  she  deplores,  and  it  renders  her  as  much  affliction  as  a 
lady  of  great  soul  and  much  prudence  is  capable  of."  ('  Diary,' 
18  July  1088.)  It  is  kuown  now  however  that  if  Lady  Sunderland 
professed  to  Evelyn  to  be  opposed  to  the  courses  her  husband  pur- 
1  sued,  she  must  have  been  imposing  upon  him  ;  for  she  was  certainly 
his  confidant  and  associate  in  the  darkest  of  his  political  intrigues  and 
duplicities.  As  for  Sunderland,  one  excuse  that  has  been  made  on 
probable  grounds  for  the  worst  things  he  did  during  his  administration 
of  affairs  under  James  is,  that  he  was  all  the  while  in  secret  league  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  doing  his  best  to  drive  matters  to  a  revolu- 
tion. "After  the  revolution,"  says  Lord  Dartmouth,  "  he  and  his  friends 
for  him  pleaded  that  he  turned  Papist  for  the  good  of  the  Protestant 
religion  ;  "  and  Burnet,  in  the  passage  to  which  this  note  is  appended, 
admits  that  his  change  of  religion  had  since  been  imputed  to  his  desire 
"to  gain  the  more  credit,  that  so  he  might  the  more  effectually  ruin 
the  king."  James  however  at  last  either  came  to  suspect  him  or 
thought  to  lighten  the  crazy  vessel  of  the  state  by  throwing  the 
unpopular  minister  overboard.  He  was  dismissed  on  the  28th  of 
October  1688.  "This  change,"  says  the  '  History  of  the  Desertion,' 
"pleased  all  men,  but  it  came  too  late." 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Sunderland  went  over  to 
Amsterdam,  whence  however  he  and  his  wife  wrote  to  the  prince, 
claiming  his  protection  on  the  ground  that  they  had  all  along  been  in 
his  interest.  (See  their  Letters,  in  Dalrymple,  Append.,  part  ii.  pp. 
3  5.)  On  the  23rd  of  March  1689,  also,  Sunderland  published  at 
London  a  defence  of  his  conduct  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
which  is  printed  in  the  'History  of  the  Desertion,'  pp.  28-33,  and  in 
Cogan's  '  Tracts,'  vol.  iii.  Here  he  professes,  but  does  not  support 
his  assertions  by  any  evidence,  to  have  all  along  done  his  utmost, 
though  unsuccessfully,  to  check  James's  illegal  and  headlong  course, 
only  taking  blame  to  himself  for  consenting  to  remain  in  office  when 
his  advice  was  so  entirely  disregarded.  The  statement  contains  also 
some  very  thickly  laid  on  flattery  of  King  William.  "Sometime 
after,"  he  says  in  one  place,  "  came  the  first  news  of  the  prince's 
designs,  which  were  not  then  looked  on  as  they  have  proved,  nobody 
foreseeing  the  miracles  he  has  done  by  his  wonderful  prudence,  con- 
duct, and  courage ;  for  the  greatest  thing  which  has  been  undertaken 
these  thousand  years,  or  perhaps  ever,  could  not  be  effected  without 
virtues  hardly  to  be  imagined  till  seen  nearer  hand."  The  conclusion 
of  this  precious  effusion  is  rich  : — "I  lie,"  says  his  lordship,  "  under 
many  other  misfortunes  and  afflictions  extreme  heavy,  but  I  hope 
they  have  brought  me  to  reflect  on  the  occasion  of  them,  the  loose, 
negligent,  unthinking  life  I  have  hitherto  led,  having  been  perpetually 
hurried  away  from  all  good  thoughts  by  pleasure,  idleness,  the  vanity  of 
the  court,  or  by  business ;  I  hope,  I  say,  that  I  shall  overcome  all  the 
disorders  my  former  life  had  brought  upon  me,  and  that  I  shall  spend 
the  remaining  part  of  it  in  begging  of  Almighty  God  that  he  will  please 
either  to  put  an  end  to  my  sufferings  or  to  give  me  strength  to  bear 
them  ;  one  of  which  he  will  certainly  grant  to  such  as  rely  on  him, 
which  I  hope  I  do,  with  the  submission  that  becomes  a  good  Christian." 
Sunderland,  who  had  of  course  been  excepted  out  of  the  act  of 
indemnity,  remained  abroad  about  two  years,  and  then,  not  a  little  to 
the  surprise  of  the  general  public,  returned  to  be  taken  into  favour  by 
the  new  king.  Under  date  of  the  24th  of  April  1691,  Evelyn  writes  : 
"  I  visited  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Sunderland,  now  come  to  kiss  the 
king's  hand,  after  his  (the  Earl's)  return  from  Holland.  This  is  a 
mystery."  For  some  years  he  did  not  take  any  public  office,  but  it 
was  well  understood  that  he  was  nevertheless  William's  principal 
adviser.  The  admission  of  the  Whigs  to  a  share  in  the  government, 
which  took  place  in  1693,  when  Trenchard  was  made  secretary  of  state 
and  Somers  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  was  well  known  to  be  his  doiDg. 

In  the  course  of  a  progress  through  the  northern  counties,  in 
November  1695,  his  majesty  spent  seven  or  eight  days  at  Sunderland's 
magnificent  house  at  Althorpe,  "  which,"  says  Burnet,  "was  the  first 
public  mark  of  the  high  favour  he  was  in."  On  the  1st  of  December 
following,  Evelyn  records,  "  I  dined  at  Lord  Sunderland's  (in  London), 
now  the  great  favourite  and  underhand  politician,  but  not  adventuring 


on  any  character,  being  obnoxious  to  the  people  for  having  twice 
changed  his  religion."  Immediately  after  this  he  was  made  lord 
chamberlain  :  Lord  Dartmouth  asserts  that  the  king  gave  the  Earl  of 
Dorset  10,000i.  to  resign  in  his  favour;  "upon  which,"  he  adds, 
"  Lord  Norris  fell  very  violently  upon  him  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  a  man  whose  actions  had  been  so  scaudalbus  during  his  whole  life, 
that  he  never  had  any  way  to  excuse  one  crime  but  by  accusing  him- 
self of  another ;  therefore  hoped  they  would  address  his  majesty  to 
remove  him  from  his  presence  and  councils,  which,  though  not 
seconded,  was  universally  well  received."  In  a  note  on  the  same 
passage  of  Burnet's  '  History,'  Lord  Hardwicke  says,  "  I  have  always 
been  persuaded,  from  the  signal  confidence  which  King  William  re- 
posed in  this  lord  through  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  that  he  had 
received  some  particular  services  from  him  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion which  no  one  else  could  have  performed."  According  to  the 
usage  of  that  day,  Sunderland,  as  lord  chamberlain,  took  his  seat  at 
the  council-table  ;  and  he  continued  to  direct  affairs  as  the  acknow- 
ledged head  of  the  government  for  about  two  years  longer.  At  last, 
in  the  end  of  the  year  1697,  he  thought  proper  suddenly  to  resign  his 
office,  and  to  retire  into  private  life.  "  He  was  often  named,"  says 
Burnet,  "  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  many  severe  reflections,  for 
which  there  had  been  but  too  much  occasion  given  during  the  two 
former  reigns.  The  Tories  pressed  hard  upon  him,,  and  the  Whigs 
were  so  jealous  of  him,  that  he,  apprehending  that,  while  the  former 
would  attack  him,  the  others  would  defend  him  faintly,  resolved  to 
prevent  a  public  affront,  and  to  retire  from  the  court  and  from  busi- 
ness ;  not  only  against  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  but  even  the  king's 
earnest  desire  that  he  would  continue  about  him  :  indeed,  upon  this 
occasion  his  majesty  expressed  such  a  concern  and  value  for  him,  that 
the  jealousies  were  increased  by  the  confidence  the  court  saw  the  king 
had  in  him.  During  the  time  of  his  credit  things  had  been  carried  on 
with  more  spirit  and  better  success  than  before  ;  he  had  gained  such 
an  ascendant  over  the  king,  that  he  brought  him  to  agree  to  some 
things  that  few  expected  he  would  have  yielded  to ;  he  managed  the 
public  affairs,  in  both  Houses,  with  so  much  steadiness  and  so  good  a 
conduct,  that  he  had  procured  to  himself  a  greater  measure  of  esteem 
than  he  had  iu  any  of  the  former  parts  of  his  life;  and  the  feebleness 
and  disjointed  state  we  fell  into  after  he  withdrew  contributed  not  a 
little  to  establish  the  character  which  his  administration  had  gained 
him."  A  note  of  Speaker  Onslow's  upon  this  passage,  which  is  too 
long  to  be  extracted,  records  some  curious  particulars  which  show  the 
panic  precipitation  with  which  Sunderland  fled  from  what  his  fears 
represented  to  him  as  impending  destruction.  He  never  returned  to 
court,  but  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Althorpe,  where  he  died 
on  the  2Sth  of  September  1702. 

It  is  said  that  when  Edmund  Smith  was  applied  to  by  Addison,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Whig  ministry  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  to  write  the 
history  of  the  Revolution,  he  started  an  objection  to  which  no  reply 
could  be  made,  by  asking  "  what  shall  I  do  with  the  character  of  Lord 
Sunderland?"  The  best  thing  perhaps  that  can  be  done  in  the  case,  is 
to  allow  the  facts  of  his  history  to  speak  for  themselves — which  they 
do  plainly  enough. 

Lord  Sunderland's  wife  was  Anne,  daughter  of  George  Digby,  second 
earl  of  Bristol.  Of  the  children  of  Lord  and  Lady  Sunderland,  the 
eldest  son,  Robert,  died  unmarried,  in  France,  before  his  father,  so 
that  the  title  fell  to  the  second  son,  Charles.  Evelyn,  who  knew  all 
the  family  well,  speaks  very  unfavourably  of  the  elder  brother.  Of 
several  daughters,  one,  Elizabeth,  was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Clan- 
carty,  in  Ireland;  another,  the  Lady  Anne,  described  by  Evelyn  as  "  a 
young  lady  of  admirable  accomplishments  and  virtue,"  to  James  Lord 
Arran,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  but  she  died  in  1690, 
before  her  husband  succeeded  to  the  title. 

SUNDERLAND,  CHARLES  SPENCER,  third  EARL  OF,  the 
second  son  of  Robert,  second  earl,  was  born  in  1674.  Evelyn  men- 
tions him  in  1688  as  '  a  youth  of  extraordinary  hopes,  very  learned 
for  his  age,  and  ingenious,  and  under  a  governor  of  great  worth.'  From 
Swift's  '  History  of  the  Last  Four  Years  of  Queen  Anne,'  this  governor 
or  tutor  appears  to  have  been  Dr.  Trimnell,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Winchester.  He  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  Tiverton 
at  the  general  election  in  1695  ;  and  he  sat  for  the  same  place  in  three 
I  succeeding  parliaments,  which  met  in  December  1098,  in  February 
1701,  and  in  December  1701.  The  death  of  his  father  made  him  a 
peer  about  six  months  after  the  accession  of  Anne,  and  before  her  first 
parliament  met.  He  had  become  Lord  Spencer,  by  the  death  of  hie 
elder  brother,  before  1690;  "but  in  his  father's  lifetime,"  says  Swift 
"  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  would  often, 
among  his  familiar  friends,  refuse  the  title  of  Lord  (as  he  had  done  to 
myself),  swear  he  would  never  be  called  otherwise  than  Charle 
Spencer,  and  hoped  to  see  the  day  when  there  should  not  be  a  pee 
in  England."  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  lists  of  members  given  i 
the  '  Parliamentary  History  '  he  is  always  called  '  Charles  Spencer, 
without  any  title.  Afterwards  however  it  was  noted  that  he  had 
"much  fallen  from  the  height  of  those  republican  principles  with 
which  he  had  begun." 

His  first  public  employment  was  his  appointment  as  envoy  extra- 
ordinary and  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Vienna  in  1705,  on  the 
accession  of  the  Emperor  Joseph.  Some  years  before  this  he  had 
married  (for  his  second  wife)  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough; 
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and  this  connection  led  to  his  being  selected  by  the  Whig  section  of 
the  ministry  to  displace  Sir  Charles  Hodges,  when,  in  December  1707, 
they  found  themselves  strong  enough  to  forco  the  queen  to  give  them 
a  person  of  their  own  politics  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  their 
opponent  Barley  still  continuing  to  be  the  other,  which  ho  did  how- 
ever only  for  a  few  months.  The  history  of  this  movement  is  told  at 
great  length  by  the  DueheBS  of  Marlborough,  in  her  '  Account  of  her 
Conduct,'  p.  172,  &c.  Its  result  was  to  produce  a  completely  Whig 
government,  in  which  Sunderland  retained  his  office  of  secivtary  till 
June  1710,  when  his  dismissal,  without  any  reason  being  assigned,  was 
tho  first  intimation  of  the  complete  break-up  of  the  ministry,  whieli 
immediately  followed.  It  is  said  that  Anne,  who  never  liked  the 
notion  of  taking  away  a  man's  income,  even  when  Bbe  wished  to 
deprive  him  of  power,  offered  to  compensate  Sunderland  when  thus 
turned  off  by  a  pension  of  3000/.  a  year,  to  which  ho  replied,  that  "  he 
was  glad  her  majesty  was  satisfied  he  had  douo  his  duty;  but  if  he 
could  not  have  the  honour  to  serve  his  country,  he  would  not  plunder 
it."  He  remained  out  of  office  for  the  rest  of  this  reign  ;  but  tho 
ability  ho  had  shown  during  the  short  time  he  was  a  member  of  the 
government,  and  the  prominent  part  he  continued  to  take  in  tho 
debates  of  the  House  of  Lords,  made  him  be  generally  regarded  as 
the  head  of  the  Whig  party,  and  the  man  most  likely  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  affairs  when  the  Hanover  family  should  come  to  the 
throne.  When  George  I.  came  over,  in  September  1714,  Sunderland 
was  received  with  distinguished  marks  of  regard  by  his  majesty  ;  such 
indeed  as  could  not  be  omitted  to  one  who  had  always  been  looked  upon 
as  the  most  devoted  friend  of  the  Hanoverian  succession  :  but  it  had 
already  excited  some  surprise  that  he  had  not  been  nominated  one  of 
the  lords  justices  to  whom  the  gove  rnment  was  committed  on  the 
death  of  the  queen,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  there  was  another 
interest  more  powerful  than  his  at  the  new  court.  His  rival  was  Lord 
Townshend,  the  friend  of  Walpolc,  who  had  obtained  the  first  place 
in  the  favour  of  Bothmar,  tho  Hanoverian  resident,  and  who,  on  his 
recommendation,  was  now  appointed  secretary  of  state,  while  Sunder- 
land was  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  which 
he  considered  a  kind  of  exclusion  and  bauishmeut.  "  Though  he  did 
not  openly  show  his  disgust,''  says  Coxe,  "yet  he  scarcely  took  any 
active  part  in  defending  the  measures  of  government.  He,  who  was 
before  accustomed  to  make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  every  debate,  seems 
to  have  remained  almost  uniformly  silent;  and  from  the  accession  of 
George  I.  till  the  beginning  of  1717  his  name  seldom  occurs  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords."  It  is  probable  that  his  relation- 
ship to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  was  personally  disliked  by 
George  I.,  had  much  to  do  with  his  being  thus  kept  in  the  background. 
In  August  1715,  soqu  after  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Wharton,  he 
was  made  lord  privy  seal ;  but  this  place  still  gave  him  little  or  no 
share  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  did  not  remove  his  disgust.  Nor 
did  he  remain  inactive.  On  the  contrary,  he  sought  support  for  him- 
self, and  the  means  of  annoying  and  weakening  his  opponents,  from 
all  quarters.  He,  "increased  his  party,"  says  Coxe,  "  with  a  number 
of  disaffected  persons.  He  particularly  gained  among  the  Whigs 
Carleton,  Cadogau,  Lechmere,  and  Hampden;  courted  the  Tories; 
eutered  into  cabals  against  his  colleagues ;  and  was  prepared  to  use 
all  his  efforts  and  employ  any  opportunities  which  might  offer  to 
prejudice  the  king  against  them."  His  majesty  had  gone  over  to 
Hanover,  attended  by  secretary  Stanhope,  in  July  1716.  "One  of  the 
principal  charges,"  says  Coxe,  "  which  Stanhope  had  received  from 
his  friends  in  England  was  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  intrigues  of 
Sunderland,  who  had,  under  pretence  of  ill  health,  obtained  the  king's 
uerruission  to  go  to  Aix-la  Chapelle.  Although  at  the  time  of  his 
departure  he  had  given  the  most  positive  assurances  of  repentance 
aud  concern  for  his  late  endeavours  to  remove  his  colleagues,  and, 
after  the  most  solemn  professions  of  friendship  and  union,  had  con- 
descended to  ask  their  advice  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct  at 
Hanover,  to  which  place  he  inteuded  to  apply  for  leave  to  proceed, 
Townshend  and  Walpole  suspected  his  sincerity :  they  had  experienced 
his  abilities;  they  knew  his  ambition;  and  they  dreaded  the  ascen- 
dancy which  he  might  obtain,  through  the  channel  of  the  Hanoverians, 
over  the  king.  But  they  implicitly  trusted  in  the  sagacity  and  inte- 
grity of  Stanhope,  either  to  prevent  his  appearauce  at  Hanover,  or,  if 
he  came,  to  counteract  his  views.  Stanhope  however  did  not  follow 
their  directions ;  for  when  Sunderland  demanded  access  to  the  king, 
instead  of  opposing,  he  promoted  the  request  with  all  his  influence.'' 
This  statement  is  however  undoubtedly  overcharged.  It  is  certain 
that  Walpole  and  Townshend  wished  Stanhope  to  place  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  Sunderland's  visit  to  Hanover,  however  desirous  they 
may  have  been  that  his  proceedings  should  be  watched  whilst  there. 
The  result  was  that  Sunderland,  who  had  arrived  at  Hanover  in  the 
latter  part  of  October,  soon  acquired  the  complete  confidence  both  of 
the  king  and  of  Stanhope.  Lord  Townshend,  after  much  complicated 
manoeuvring  and  intriguing  by  the  faction  in  whose  hands  the  king 
was,  and  much  indecision  on  the  part  of  his  majesty  himself,  was 
removed  ;  Suudcrland  was  in  the  first  instance  appointed  treasurer  of 
Ireland  for  life,  resigning  his  office  of  lord  privy  seal  to  tho  Duke  of 
Kingston  ;  and  finally,  in  April  1717,  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the 
ministry  was  effected  by  the  resignation  of  Walpole,  Devonshire, 
Pulteuey,  and  others  of  their  friends,  and  by  the  appoiutruent  of 
Sunderland  and  his  friend  Addison  as  secretaries  of  state  (the  former 
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also  holding  for  some  months  tho  presidency  of  tho  council,  which  ha 
eventually  rcnigned  to  the  Duke  of  Kingston),  with  Stab  hope  as  first 
lord  of  tho  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer —an  arrangement 
which  about  a  year  after  was  modified  by  Stanhope  (now  a  peer) 
taking  tho  office  of  necretury,  and  Sunderland  who  had  all  along 
been  tho  head  of  tho  government,  going  himself  to  tho  treasury, 
tho  chancellorship  of  tho  exchequer  being  given  to  Mr.  Abdabie. 
[Stanuoi'ic,  James,  Eaul.]  About  the  name  time  the  opportunity 
was  taken  of  substituting  Craggy  for  Addison  as  the  other  secretary. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1719,  the  famous  bill  for  limiting  the  number 
of  peerages  was  first  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords.  "This  bill," 
says  Coxe,  "  whs  projected  by  Sunderland  :  his  views  were  to  restrain 
tho  [lower  of  the  Prince  of  Wall  ■  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  whom 
he  had  offended  beyond  all  hopes  of  forgiveness,  and  to  extend  and 
perpetuate  his  own  influence  by  the  creation  [of  courso  the  reverend 
historian  must  mean  boforo  the  measure  should  pats]  of  many  new 
peers."  The  bill  was  abandoned  that  session;  but  it  was  brought 
forward  again  in  the  next,  the  first  of  a  new  parliament,  when  it  wai 
passed  by  the  Lords,  30th  November,  1719,  apparently  without  a 
division,  and  was  only  defeated  in  tho  Commons,  after  it  had  been 
read  a  second  time,  on  the  motion  for  its  committal,  principally  by  the 
strenuous  exertious  of  Walpole.  Coxe  asserts  that  before  the  new 
parliament  met  no  means  had  been  left  unemployed  by  Sunderland  to 
secure  the  success  of  this  measure  ;  "  bribes  were  profusely  lavished ; 
promises  and  threats  were  alternately  employed,  in  every  shape  which 
his  sanguine  aud  overbearing  temper  could  sujrgest."  Now  that  he 
found  himself  signally  beaten  however — for  Walpole's  eloquence  and 
influence  had  procured  the  triumphant  majority  of  269  to  177  against 
the  ministerial  project — he  deemed  it  his  best  policy  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  tho  potent  commoner  ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  beginning 
of  June  1720,  Walpole  and  his  friend  Townshend  were  both  reinstated 
iu  the  government,  the  former  being  appointed  paymaster  of  the 
forces,  the  latter  president  of  the  council.  This  proved  a  fortunate 
arrangement  for  Sunderland  :  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year 
came  the  investigation  by  the  House  of  Commons  into  the  trans- 
actions connected  with  the  South  Sea  scheme,  in  which  Sunderland, 
with  others  of  tho  ministers,  had  been  deeply  involved  ;  the  secret 
committee  had  reported  that  of  the  fictitious  stock  distributed  by  the 
directors  of  the  company,  with  the  object  of  influencing  or  bribing  the 
government  and  the  legislature,  50,000i.  had  been  given  to  Sunder- 
land :  Lord  Stanhope  aud  Secretary  Craggs,  who  were  also  implicated, 
had  only  escaped  prosecution  by  having  both  suddenly  died  in  the 
midst  of  the  investigation,  nor  did  even  his  death  save  the  estate  of 
the  latter  :  Aislabie,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  had  already  been 
expelled  aud  committed  to  the  Tower;  when,  on  the  8th  of  March, 
Walpole's  earnest  entreaties  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  the  House 
to  adjourn  the  consideration  of  the  part  of  the  committee's  report 
relating  to  Lord  Suuderlaud  till  the  loth.  In  the  interval  Walp.de 
exerted  himself  privately  to  gain  votes  for  an  acquittal  by  representing 
to  his  Whig  friends  in  strong  colours  the  disgrace  and  possible  ruin 
that  would  be  brought  upon  their  party  by  the  conviction  of  the 
prime  minister.  "  His  personal  weight,"  to  adopt  the  language  of 
Coxe,  "  his  authoritative  and  persuasive  eloquence,  were  effectually 
employed  on  this  occasion,  and  aided  by  the  influence  of  government, 
met  with  success.  The  minister  was  acquitted  by  a  majorityof  61  votes, 
233  against  172."  It  is  right  to  state  however  that  the  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  charge  was  far  from  being  perfectly  satisfactory,  coming  as  it 
did  principally  from  one  of  the  directors,  himself  convicted  of  gross 
fraud.  "  Although  the  public  voice,"  Coxe  adds  iu  a  note,  "  notwith- 
standing his  acquittal  by  so  large  a  majority,  criminated  Sunderland, 
yet  several  extenuations  may  be  urged  in  his  favour.  For  it  appears 
from  private  documents  which  have  casually  fallen  under  my  in- 
spection, that  so  early  as  July  he  had  refused  to  recommend  to  the 
directors  any  more  lists  for  subscriptions :  that  he  did  not  at  least 
enrich  himself  or  his  friends  ;  that  he  expressed  great  satisfaction  that 
neither  himself  nor  his  friends  had  sold  out  any  South  Sea  Stock,  as  he 
would  not  have  profited  of  the  public  calamity."  It  is  said  that  if  he 
had  sold  out  the  stock  he  held  at  one  time,  he  rnLjht  have  realised  by 
it  not  less  than  300.000J. 

Notwithstanding  his  acquittal,  it  wai  found  impossible  to  retain 
him  in  office ;  he  was  very  reluctant  to  go  out,  and  the  king  waa 
equally  averse  to  parting  with  him  :  in  particular,  it  is  said,  he 
desired  to  be  allowed  to  retain  the  disposal  of  the  secret  service 
money  ;  but  he  was  at  last  forced  to  give  up  everything,  and  on  the 
3rd  of  April  Walpole  was  appointed  both  to  his  place  of  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  and  to  that  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  of  which 
Aislabie  had  been  deprived.  Sunderland  however  still  retained  the 
most  unbounded  influence  over  the  king;  he  even  regulated  the 
appointments  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  government,  carrying  his 
nominations  in  several  instances  against  the  united  efforts  of  Towns- 
hend and  Walpole.  Coxe  asserts,  on  the  evidence  of  private  papers, 
that  he  not  only  set  himself  industriously  to  undermine  the  cabinet, 
but  even  intrigued  with  the  Tories,  and  made  overtures  to  Bishop 
Atterbury,  the  agent  of  the  Pretender.  He  proposed  to  the  king, 
according  to  Coxe,  when  the  ferment  of  public  indignation  occasioned 
by  the  explosion  of  the  South  Sea  scheme  was  at  its  height,  to 
dissolve  the  parliament,  with  the  view  of  briuging  in  a  Tory  majority, 
who  under  his  conduct  would  quash  all  inquiry  on  the  subject  :  the 
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project  obtained  hia  majesty's  concurrence,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
firmness  and  intrepidity  of  Walpole.  "  The  Pretender  and  the 
Jacobites  certainly  at  this  time,"  Coxe  adds,  "  entertained  the  most 
sanguine  hopes.  Sunderland  became  a  great  favourite  with  them  and 
the  Tories,  his  health  was  constantly  drunk  by  them,  and  they  affected 
to  be  secure  of  attaining,  by  his  meaDB,  the  accomplishment  of  their 
wishes."  There  are  some  Btrong  assertions  by  Pope  as  to  Sunder- 
land's dealings  with  the  Pretender,  both  at  this  and  at  an  earlier 
period,  in  Spenco's  'Anecdotes,'  p.  313;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
Pretender  himself  did  not  place  any  hope  in  Sunderland,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  his  negociations  with  the  Jacobites  were  tarried  on  as 
far  as  they  went  with  the  full  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  king. 
(Mahon's  'England,'  vol.  ii.  c.  11.)  Another  assertion  is,  that  he  had 
contrived  a  plot  for  the  political  annihilation  of  Walpole  by  persuading 
the  king  to  offer  to  make  him  postmaster-general  for  life,  with  a  view 
that  if  Walpole  accepted  the  office,  it  would  take  him  out  of  parlia- 
ment, or,  if  he  refused  it,  that  he  would  give  offence  to  his  majesty. 
The  king  however,  when  he  found  that  Walpole  had  never  expressed 
any  desire  for  the  place,  nor  was  even  acquainted  with  Sunderland's 
proposal,  refused  to  allow  the  offer  to  be  made  to  him.  Sunderland 
nevertheless,  by  persevering,  or  shifting  his  mode  of  attack,  might 
possibly  have  succeeded  ere  long  in  effecting  tho  downfall  of  his  rival  ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  his  intrigues  he  was  suddenly  arrested  by  death, 
on  tho  19th  of  April  1722,  being  as  yet  only  in  the  forty-seventh  year 
of  his  age.  He  had  been  thrice  married  :  first,  in  1695,  to  the  Lady 
Arabella  Cavendish,  daughter  of  Henry,  duke  of  Newcastle,  by  whom 
he  had  a  daughter;  secondly,  in  or  before  1702,  to  the  Lady  Anne 
Churchill,  fecond  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborougb,  by  whom  he 
had  three  sons,  and  who  died  15th  April  1716;  thirdly,  to  Judith, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Tichbourne,  Esq.  (a  younger  brother  of  Viscount 
Tichbourne,  in  Ireland),  by  whom  according  to  some  of  the  peerages, 
he  had  no  issue,  but  who  is  stated  in  other  works  of  the  kind  to  have 
borne  him  a  sun,  who  died  three  days  after  himself,  a  daughter  who 
died  in  infancy,  and  a  second  son  which  camo  into  tho  world  five 
months  after  his  death,  and  died  at  Bix  months  old.  Of  his  thiee  sons 
by  his  second  wife,  Robert,  the  eldest,  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  and 
died  unmarried,  27th  of  November  17-9  ;  Charles,  the  secoud,  became 
Earl  cf  Sunderland  on  the  death  of  bis  elder  brother,  and  on  the 
death  of  his  aunt,  in  1733,  became  Duke  of  Marlborough;  and  John, 
the^youngest,  who  then  succeeded  to  the  family  estates,  was  the 
father  of  tho  first  Earl  Spencer. 

Lord  Sunderland,  who  associated  much  with  the  wits  and  literary 
men  of  his  day,  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  famous  Kit-Kat  Club, 
and  was  also  one  of  the  set  of  noblemen  who,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  used  to  make  a  weekly  perambulation  among  the  old 
book-shops  in  the  metropolis  in  search  of  early-piiuted  books,  scarce 
pamphlets,  manuscripts,  and  other  rarities  and  curiosities  of  literature. 
To  this  fashion  of  collecting  early  literature,  which  then  prevailed,  we 
nre  undoubtedly  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  many  things  of  more 
or  less  interest  or  value ;  and  the  great  libraries  of  Althorpe,  Devon- 
shire House,  Blenheim,  and  the  Hatleiau  collection  of  manuscripts, 
probably  acquired  in  this  way  many  of  what  are  now  accounted  their 
most  precious  articles. 

SURREY,  HENRY  HOWARD,  EARL  OF,  son  of  Thomas 
Howard,  third  duke  of  Norfolk,  by  his  second  duchess  Elizabeth 
S'iifl'ord,  daughter  of  Edward  duke  of  Buckingham,  was  born  about 
the  year  1516,  but  the  exact  time  and  place  of  his  birth  are  uncertain. 
Notl  ing  particular  is  known  of  his  life  until  his  marriage  in  1532,  at 
which  time  he  could  not  have  been  more  than  sixteen.  In  that  year 
he  visited  France  in  company  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Henry 
YIU's  natural  son,  and  was  present  at  the  interview  between  Henry 
and  the  king  of  France.  At  Anne  Boleyn's  coronation  (1533)  he  bore 
one  of  the  swords  in  the  procession,  and  soon  after  paid  that  visit  to 
Windsor  which  he  notices  in  one  of  his  sweetest  poems ;  this  at  least 
is  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  his  life  prefixed  to  Pickering's  edition 
of  his  poems,  while  Dr.  Nott,  his  more  learned  but  less  judicious 
biographer,  supposes  the  visit  to  have  been  made  in  his  childhood. 
In  1536  his  eldest  son  was  born.  We  find  him  soon  after  assisting  at 
Ann*'  Boleyn's  trial,  and  in  the  same  year  he  lost  by  death  his  friend 
the  Duke  of  Richmond.  In  1540  he  served  his  first  campaign  in 
France,  and  two  years  afterwards  was  elected  a  knight  of  the  garter. 
The  short  remainder  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been  clouded  by  mis- 
fortunes, the  first  of  which  was  his  quarrel  with  John  a  Leigh,  and 
consequent  imprisonment  in  the  Fleet.  This  was  soon  followed  by  a 
summons  from  the  Privy  Council  for  eating  flesh  in  Lent,  and  for 
walking  about  the  streets  at  night  in  a  "  lewd  and  unseemly  manner," 
and  breaking  windows  with  a  cross-bow.  On  the  first  charge  he 
excused  himself;  the  second  he  confessed,  and  on  it  he  was  agaiu  con- 
fined. Dr.  Nott,  with  singular  obtuseness,  appears  utterly  to  mis- 
understand a  poem  in  which  Surrey  defends  himself  in  a  half  jocose 
manner,  and  assumes  tho  whole  proceeding  to  have  been  one  of  sober 
purpose,  not  a  mere  freak  of  youthful  folly.  In  the  next  October  he 
made  another  campaign  in  France,  and  after  his  return  took  Hadrian 
Junius  into  his  family  as  physician.  In  July  1546  he  was  again  im- 
prisoned for  using  bitter  language  against  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  after 
which  nothing  further  is  worth  note  until  his  last  imprisonment,  the 
real  grounds  of  which  are  doubtful ;  the  king's  Buspicious  temper  and 
Surrey's  haughty  spirit  would  however  supply  ample  means  of  aeru.-ft. 


tion  to  an  unprincipled  enemy.  He  was  arrested  on  the  12th  of 
December.  The  charge  was  that  of  having  quartered  the  royal  arms 
with  his  own,  which  it  appears  he  had  a  right  to  do,  although  the 
point  is  not  quite  clear.  This  however  was  taken  as  a  proof  of  trea- 
sonable intentions,  and  by  the  joint  testimony  of  his  sister  the  duchess 
of  Richmond  and  of  his  father's  mistress  he  was  condemned  and 
executed  January  19, 1547.  Hia  father,  who  was  involved  in  the  same 
etiarge,  had  the  better  fortune  of  a  reprieve,  which,  by  the  king's 
death  within  nine  d  lys  of  Surrey's  execution,  was  converted  into  a 
release. 

Surrey  seems  to  have  been  on  bad  terms  with  his  mother,  and  as  he 
was  betrayed  by  his  sister,  he  could  not  have  been  fortunate  in  family 
matters.  The  controversy  respecting  the  existence  of  Geraldine,  hia 
supposed  mistress,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  determined ;  it  appears 
however  that  there  was  an  Irish  lady  of  that  name,  the  daughter  of 
Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Kildare,  to  whom  the  famous  sonnet  no 
doubt  refers  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Nott  has  understood  other  of 
Surrey's  poems  to  refer  to  Geraldine,  when  they  do  not ;  and  all  the 
romantic  incidents  connected  with  his  'passion'  for  the  lady,  related 
by  the  earlier  biographers,  may  be  regarded  as  utterly  exploded. 

Surrey's  works  are  principally  remarkable  as  forming  an  important 
era  in  English  literature.  He  was  the  first  whose  ear  taught  him  to 
substitute  the  present  method  of  poetical  accent  for  that  which  we 
find  in  the  writings  of  Chaucer  and  his  followers.  He  is  also  the 
earliest  writer  of  English  blank  verse,  of  which  his  translation  of 
some  parts  of  the  '  .diueid '  is  a  beautiful  example.  In  addition  to 
both  these  characteristics  he  is  the  leader  of  the  secoud  school  of 
English  poets  who  admired  and  followed  the  Italian  models.  As  such, 
Spencer  directly,  and  Milton  indirectly,  are  indebted  to  Surrey,  who, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  for  this  at  least  deserves  remembrance.  His 
works  went  through  four  editions  in  two  months,  and  through  6eveu 
more  in  the  thirty  years  after  their  appearance  in  1557,  besides 
appearing  in  garlands,  broad-sheets,  and  miscellanies.  Many  people 
who  could  not  afford  to  buy  printed  copies  multiplied  them  in  manu- 
script, which  sufficiently  proves  their  popularity.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
however  that  the  literary  tyranny  of  Pope  was  so  absolute,  and 
the  national  taste  so  much  altered,  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  that  the  booksellers,  who  reprinted  Surrey's  poems  about  the 
year  1714,  apologised  for  their  audacity  in  thus  restoring  to  notice 
a  forgotten  and  antiquated  poet  by  a  reference  to  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Pope. 

SUSA'RION,  son  of  Philinus,  was  a  native  of  the  ancient  village  of 
Tripodiscus,  in  the  territory  of  Mcgara.  He  lived  about  the  time  of 
Solon  (about  01.  50),  and  the  Parian  Marbles  (' Ep.'  39)  call  him  the 
inventor  of  comedy,  and  seem  also  to  indicate  that  he  gained  the  piize 
of  comedy  then  instituted,  which  consisted  of  a  basket  of  figs  and  a 
jar  of  wine.  But  as  regards  Susarion's  invention  of  comedy  the 
matter  is  not  quite  clear.  We  know  indeed  that  the  Megai  ians  were 
very  fond  of  farcical  entertainments,  but  it  is  also  certain  that  the 
invention  of  real  and  written  comedies  belongs  to  a  later  time ;  and 
there  is  indeed,  as  Bentley  ('A  Dissert,  on  the  Epist.  of  Phalaris,' 
p.  144)  has  shown,  no  evidence  that  the  four  iambic  verses  of  Susarion 
still  extant  formed  part  of  a  play.  It  is  further  probable  that  he 
performed  his  extempore  farces  upon  a  waggon,  as  was  customary  at 
the  country  Dionysia  in  Attica.  The  place  where  he  acted  his  farces 
was  Icarius,  a  hamlet  of  Attica,  whence  some  writers  call  him  an 
Icarian.  What  is  called  his  invention  of  comedy  must  therefore  have 
consisted  in  introducing  into  Attica  the  Doric  form  of  comedy,  or  he 
introduced  some  innovation  into  these  farces,  and  constructed  them 
on  better  dramatic  principles,  which  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  state- 
ment that  he  employed  a  chorus,  which  had  not  been  the  case  before. 
But  whatever  we  may  think  of  his  improvements,  a  considerable  time 
passed  from  the  period  in  which  he  acted  at  Icarius,  until  comedy  ex- 
perienced real  improvement,  and  was  composed  on  artistic  principles. 

(Bentley,  A  Dmertat.  on  the  Epist.  of  Phalaris,  p.  144-152;  Midler, 
Dor.,  iv.  7,  §  2;  Hist,  of  the  Lit.  of  Ant.  Greece,  chap,  xxvii.  §  3.) 

SU'SRUTA,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  celebrated  of  the  Hindoo 
writers  on  medicine,  was  the  son  of  Viswamitra,  and  the  pupil  of 
Dhanwantari.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  and  his 
date  is  rather  uncertain.  His  medical  work  is  still  extant,  and  was 
published  in  2  vols.  8vo,  Calcutta,  1835-36.  It  is  unquestionably  of 
some  antiquity,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  form  any  conjecture  as  to  its  real 
date,  except  that  it  cannot  have  the  prodigious  age  which  Hindoo 
fable  assigns  it ;  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  it  is  perhaps  the  oldest 
work  on  the  subject  which  the  Hindoos  possess,  excepting  that  of 
Charaka.  The  only  direct  testimony  that  we  have  with  respect  to  the 
dates  of  Cbaraka  and  of  Susruta  is  that  of  Professor  Wilson,  who 
states  that,  from  their  being  mentioned  in  the  Purauas,  the  9th  or  10th 
century  is  the  most  modern  limit  of  our  conjecture ;  while  the  style 
of  the  authors,  as  well  as  their  having  become  the  heroes  of  fable, 
indicate  a  long  anterior  date.  One  commentary  on  the  text  of  Sus- 
ruta, made  by  Ubhatta,  a  Cashmirian,  is  probably  as  old  as  the  J 2th 
or  13th  century,  and  his  comment,  it  is  believed,  was  preceded  by 
others.  The  work  is  divided  into  six  portions:  the  'Sutra  St'hana,' or 
Chirurgical  Definitions;  the  'Nidana  St'hana,'  or  Section  on  Symptoms, 
or  Diagnosis;  'Sarira  St'hana,'  Anatomy  ;  'Chikitsa  St'hana.'  the  inter- 
nal administration  of  Medicines;  '  Kalpa  St'hana,'  Antidotes;  '  Lttara 
St'hana,'  or  a  supplementary  section  on  various  local  diseases,  or 
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affections  of  the  eye,  ear,  &o.  In  all  these  divisions  however  surgory, 
and  not  general  medicine,  is  the  object  of  the  book  of  Suniuta ; 
though,  by  an  arrangement  not  uncommon  with  our  own  writers,  he 
introduces  occasionally  the  treatment  of  general  diseases,  and  the 
management  of  women  and  children,  when  din<:iiH«ing  those  topics  to 
which  they  bear  relation.  As  this  is  the  only  Sauccrit  medical  work 
which  (as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  has  been  published,  it  will  not  bo 
out  of  plaoe  hero  to  give  some  account  of  the  state  of  medicine  among 
the  Hindoos,  extracted  from  two  notices  by  Professor  Wilson,  pub- 
lished originally  in  the  ' Oriental  Magazine'  (Calcutta,  February  and 
March,  1823),  from  which  several  passageB  are  inserted  by  Professor 
Boyle  in  his  'Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine,'  8vo, 
London,  1837.  The  instrumental  part  of  medical  treatment  was, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  of  eight  kinds — '  Clihedana,' cutting 
or  scission  ;  '  Bhodana,'  division  or  excision  ;  '  Lek'hana,'  which  means 
'  drawing  lines,'  appears  to  be  applied  to  scarification  and  inoculation  ; 
'Vyadhann,'  puncturing;  '  Eshyam,'  probing  or  sounding;  'Abarya,' 
extraction  of  solid  bodies ;  '  Visravana,'  extraction  of  iluids,  including 
venesection;  and  'Sevana,'  or  sewing.  The  mechanical  means  by 
which  these  operations  were  performed  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently 
numerous  :  of  these,  the  principal  are  the  following  : — " '  Yantras,' 
properly  '  machines,'  in  the  present  case  '  instruments; '  but  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  next  class,  to  which  that  title  more  particularly 
applies,  we  may  call  them  'implements;'  'Sastras,'  weapons  or  instru- 
ments ;  'Kshara,'  alkaline  solutions  or  caustics;  'Agni,'  fire,  the  actual 
cautery  ;  'Salaka,'  pins  or  tents;  'Sringa',  horns,  the  horns  of  animals 
open  at  the  extremities,  and,  as  well  as  'alabu,'  or  gourds,  used  as  our 
cupping-glas-es  ;  the  removal  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  through  the 
first  being  effected  by  suction,  and  in  the  second  by  rarifying  the  air 
by  the  application  of  a  lamp.  The  next  subsidiary  means  are 
'Jalauka,'  or  leeches. 

"  Besides  these,  we  have  thread,  leaves,  bandages,  pledgets,  heated 
metallic  plates  for  erubescents,  and  a  variety  of  astringent  or  emollient 
applications." 

The  descriptions  of  the  very  numerous  Hindoo  instruments  not  being 
very  minute  or  precise,  Professor  Wilson  says  we  can  only  conjecture 
what  they  may  have  been  from  a  consideration  of  the  purport  of  their 
Dames,  and  the  objects  to  which  they  were  applied,  in  conjunction 
with  the  imperfect  description  given. 

"The  'sastras,'  or  cutting  instruments,  were  of  metal,  and  should  be 
always  bright,  handsome,  polished,  and  sharp,  sufficiently  so  indeed 
to  divide  a  hair  longitudinally. 

"  The  means  by  which  the  young  practitioner  is  to  obtain  dexterity 
in  the  use  of  his  instruments  are  of  a  mixed  character;  and  whilst 
some  are  striking  specimens  of  the  lame  contrivances  to  which  the 
want  of  the  only  effective  vehicle  of  instruction,  human  dissection, 
compelled  the  Hindoos  to  have  recourse,  others  surprise  us  by  their 
supposed  incompatibility  with  what  we  have  been  hitherto  disposed 
to  consider  as  insurmountable  prejudices.  Thus  the  different  kinds 
of  scission,  longitudinal,  transverse,  inverted,  and  circular,  are  directed 
to  bd  practised  on  flowers,  bulbs,  and  gourds.  Incision,  on  skins  or 
bladders  filled  with  paste  and  mire;  scarification,  on  the  fresh  hides  of 
animals  from  which  the  hair  has  not  been  removed  ;  puncturing  or 
lanciug,  on  the  hollow  stalks  of  plants,  or  the  vessels  of  dead  animals; 
extraction,  on  the  cavities  of  the  same,  or  fruits  with  many  large 
seeds,  as  the  Jack  and  Bel;  sutures,  on  skin  and  leather ;  and  ligatures 
and  bandages,  ou  well-made  models  of  the  human  limbs.  The  employ- 
ment of  leather,  skin,  and  even  of  dead  carcasses,  thus  enjoined, 
proves  an  exemption  from  notions  of  impurity  we  wei'e  little  to  expect, 
when  adverting  to  their  actual  prevalence.  Of  course  their  use 
implies  the  absence  of  any  objections  to  the  similar  employment  of 
human  subjects ;  and  although  they  are  not  specified,  they  may  pos- 
sibly be  implicated  in  the  general  direction  which  the  author  of  the 
'Snsruta '  gives,  that  the  teacher  shall  seek  to  perfect  his  pupil  by  the 
application  of  all  expedients  which  he  may  think  calculated  to  effjet 
his  proficiency. 

"  Of  the  supplementary  articles  of  Hindoo  surgery,  the  first  is 
'Kshara,'  alkaline  or  alkalescent  salts.  This  is  obtained  by  burning 
different  vegetable  substances,  and  boiling  the  ashes  with  five  or  six 
times  their  measure  of  water.  In  some  cases  the  concentrated  solu- 
tion is  used  after  straining,  and  is  administered  internally,  as  well  as 
applied  externally. 

"Care  is  enjoined  in  their  use,  and  emollient  applications  are  to  be 
applied,  if  the  caustic  occasions  very  great  pain.  At  the  same  time 
these  and  the  other  substitutes  for  instrumental  agents  are  only  to  be 
had  recourse  to  where  it  is  necessary  to  humour  the  weakness  of  the 
patient.  Tbey  are  especially  found  serviceable  where  the  surgeon  has 
to  deal  with  princes  and  persons  of  rank,  old  men,  women  and 
children,  and  individuals  of  a  timid  and  effeminate  character. 

"  The  cautery  is  applied  by  hot  seeds,  combustible  substances 
inflamed,  boiling  fluids  of  a  gelatinous  or  mucous  consistence,  and 
heated  metallic  bars,  plates,  and  probes.  The  application  is  useful  in 
many  cases,  as  to  the  temples  and  forehead,  for  headaches ;  to  the  eye- 
lids, for  diseases  of  the  eyes  ;  to  the  part  affected,  for  indurations  iu 
the  skin;  to  the  sides,  for  spleen  and  liver;  and  to  the  abdomen,  for 
mesenteric  enlargements.  As  amongst  the  Greeks,  however,  the  chief 
use  of  the  cautery  was  in  the  case  of  hemorrhages,  bleeding  being 
stopped  by  scaring  the  wounded  vessels. 
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"  If  leeches,  when  applied,  are  slow  and  sluggish,  a  little  blood  may 
bo  drawn  from  the  part  by  a  lancet,  to  excite  their  vivacity  ;  when 
they  fall  off  the  bleeding  may  be  maintained  by  the  use  of  the  horn* 
aud  gourds,  or  the  HunntitutoH  already  mentioned  for  the  cupping- 
glasses  ut  our  own  practice." 

The  operations  aie  rude,  and  very  Imperfectly  described.  They 
were  evidently  bold,  and  must  have  been  hazardous:  their  Mag 
attempted  at  all  is  however  very  extraordinary,  Unlaw  their  oblitera- 
tion from  the  knowledge,  not  to  say  the  practice,  of  later  times  be 
considered  as  a  -fill  more  remarkable  circumstance.  It  would  bo  an 
inquiry  of  some  interest,  to  trace  the  period  and  causes  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  surgery  from  amongst  the  Hindoos;  it  is  evidently  of 
comparatively  modern  occurrence,  as  operative  and  instrumental 
practice  forms  so  principal  a  part  of  those  writings  which  are  unde- 
niably most  ancient,  and  which,  being  regarded  as  the  composition  of 
inspired  writers,  are  held  of  the  highest  authority. 

Besides  these  sacred  writings,  there  are  many  valuable  professional 
tracts  which  correspond  with,  and  are  in  fact  commentaries  on  them. 
These  are  said  to  have  been  composed  by  prophets  and  holy  men 
(Maha  Rishis),  to  whom  is  generally  giveu  a  divine  origin. 

The  different  nations  of  India  have  their  respective  medical  authors, 
in  the  peninsula  aud  the  south  of  India,  in  Tamul;  tho-?e  of  the  Telin- 
gas,  in  Teloogoo ;  in  Bengal  and  the  northern  provinces  the  works  in 
use  among  the  Hindoos  are  in  Sanscrit;  w  hile  among  the  Mohammedan 
population  Persian  works  and  translations  from  the  Arabic  are  chiefly 
in  use. 

The  work  of  Susruta  was  one  of  those  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the 
Indian  government  for  the  use  of  its  native  subjects  ;  but  the  printing 
of  this,  as  well  as  of  many  others,  was  stopp.-d,  when  most  of  them 
were  nearly  completed — the  first  volume  and  three-fourths  of  the 
second  of  the  Susruta  having  been  printed.  Fortunately,  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Calcutta,  with  the  spirit  and  zeal  which  has  ever  distin- 
guished it,  undertook  at  their  own  risk  to  complete  the  works.  The 
treatise  of  Susruta  was  published  by  the  society  in  183G,  in  2  vols.  ito. 
It  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by  F.  Hessler,  3  vols.  4to,  Erl., 
184G-50. 

SUSSEX,  DUKE  OF.    [Augustus  Frederick.] 

SUSTERMANS,  JUSTUS,  a  distinguished  Flemish  painter,  was 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1597.  He  was  the  pupil  of  William  de  Vos.  He 
is.  little  known  in  Flanders;  he  lived  chiefly  iu  Florence,  where  he 
was  appointed  his  court  painter  by  the  Grand-Duke  Cosmo  II.  He 
was  favoured  also  by  Ferdinand  II.,  whose  portrait  he  painted,  aud 
who  ennobled  him.  His  master  piece  is  a  large  picture  of  the  Floren- 
tine nobility  swearing  allegiance  to  Ferdinand  upon  his  succession.  He 
died  at  Florence  in  1681.  There  are  several  portraits  by  him  iu  the 
Pitti  Palace  at  Florence.  Rubens  is  said  to  have  pronounced  Suster- 
mans  an  honour  to  his  country.  (D^scamps,  La  Vie  de  Peintres 
Flamands,  ttx. ;  Lanzi,  Storia  PUtorica,  <£c.) 

*  SUTZOS,  ALEXANDROS,  one  of  two  brothers  who  have  taken  a 
conspicuous  share  in  the  politics  of  Greece,  and  who  are  at  the  same 
time  the  Castor  and  Pollux  of  its  modern  poetical  literature.  Alex- 
andres was  born  at  Constantinople,  in  1802  :  his  mother,  the  sister  of 
the  Greek  poet,  Rizo  Nerulos,  was  the  wife  of  Constantine  Sutzos,  or 
Soutzo,  of  a  Fanariote  family,  which  has  given  many  Hospodars  to 
Wnllachia  and  Moldavia.  On  the  death  of  their  father  the  children 
were  adopted  by  their  uncle,  Alexandros,  hospodar  of  Wallachia,  who, 
in  1820,  sent  Alexandros  aud  Panagiotes  to  Paris  to  be  educated. 
Their  elder  brother,  Demetrius,  who  remained  at  home,  took  part  in 
the  unsuccessful  outbreak  of  Ypsilanti,  encouraged  by  Michael  Sutzos, 
hospodar  of  Moldavia,  which  commenced  the  Greek  insurrection, 
became  one  of  the  chief's  of  the  '  Sacred  Battalion,'  and  fell  at  Dragatsan, 
in  1821,  fighting  with  the  Turks.  Alexaudros  returned  to  Greece  to 
take  part  in  the  war,  aud  in  1826  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  poet 
by  the  publication  of  five  satires  against  the  government,  which  at 
once  established  his  reputation  as  the  mo3t  conspicuous  rising  poet  of 
Greece.  At  the  close  of  the  war  be  again  visited  Paris,  and  published 
in  French  an'Histoiie  de  la  Revolution  Grecque' (Paris,  1829),  or 
'  History  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  by  au  eye-witness  of  a  great  part  of 
the  events  described.'  The  history  is  dedicated  ''to  the  manes  'of 
his  brother  Demetrius  ;  the  style  is  animated,  but  more  poetical  than 
historical ;  and  the  French  is  so  classical  that  it  received  the  praise  of 
Chateaubriand.  The  volume  concludes  with  an  auticipation  of  benefit 
to  Greece  from  the  government  of  Capodistria,  which  the  writer  soon 
thought  he  saw  cause  to  abandon.  One  of  his  fi'st  productions,  on  his 
return  to  Greece  in  1S30.  was  a  collection  of  satirical  poems  on  Capo- 
distria and  his  party  entitled  '  The  Panorama ;'  and  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  Capodistria,  Sutzos  was  still  more  vehement  against  him  iu  his 
' 'E£<Jpi<rTos  tou  1831,'  or  'Exile  of  1S31,'  a  political  novel  published  at 
Atheus  in  183S.  He  greeted  with  a  poetical  epistle  the  arrival  of  King 
Otho  iu  Greece,  in  1833,  and  satirised  those  who  deprecated  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Bavarians;  but  here  again  he  saw  reason  to  change  his 
opinions,  and  was  a  few  years  after  one  of  the  most  energetic  oppo- 
nents of  the  Bavarian  ministry.  The  interference  of  foreigners  in  gene- 
ral with  the  affairs  of  Greece  became  the  object  of  his  denunciations, 
and  "  the  wild  English,''  and  "the  tame  Russians"  were  stigmatised  as 
equal  enemies  of  Greek  independence.  His  poem  'O  Tlfpnr\ai>wuevos, 
'  The  Wanderer '  (1S39),  perhaps  his  finest  work,  is  a  mixture  of  a 
love-story,  descriptive  of  the  character  of  nations  and  countries  in  the 
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style  of  '  Childe  Harold,'  and  of  political  diatribe,  chiefly  directed 
against  the  Bavarians.  He  seems  in  oonsequence  to  have  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  quit  the  country,  and  his  next  volume  appeared  at  Brussels, 
in  1843.  "1  draw  out  of  my  poetical  portfolio,"  he  says  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  preface,  "  two  dramas,  entitled  '  The  Prime  Minister,' 
and  '  The  Unshaken  Poet.'  I  sketched  some  scenes  of  the  former  in 
Greece  ;  I  composed  the  whole  of  the  latter  at  a  distance  from  her, 
Beeking  more  inspiration  in  tlie  land  where  Coray  died,  and  on  the 
shores  where  Byron  was  born."  He  concludes  by  raying  that  he  shall 
return  to  Greece,  where,  he  says,  "  full  of  the  confidence  given  me  by 
a  good  conscience  I  shall  place  myself  between  the  nation  and  the 
government,  between  the  law  and  violence."  Soon  after  his  return 
the  establishment  of  the  constitution  of  Greece  took  place  on  the 
15th  of  September  1843  ;  and  this  event,  which  fulfilled  the  poet's 
warmest  wishes,  led  almost  instantaneously  to  a  fresh  banishment. 
The  publication  of  a  series  of  miscellaneous  prose  and  poetry  on  the 
subject  '  The  Revolution  of  the  3rd  of  September'  (the  Greeks  retain 
the  old  calendar)  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  ministry.  The 
house  of  Sutzos  was  assailed  by  a  mob  on  the  30th  of  November,  and 
he  received,  it  is  said,  an  intimation  from  the  ministry  that  he  could 
not  in  safety  continue  at  Athens,  which  made  him  consider  it  expe- 
dient to  disappear.  His  friends,  and  among  others  Spiridion 
Trikupis,  the  present  Greek  envoy  to  England,  demanded  explana- 
tions in  the  assembly  from  the  ministry,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
instigated  the  riot ;  and  in  reply  Metaxa,  the  minister,  disclaimed  all 
knowledge  of  the  transaction,  and  said  that  Sutzos  had  gone  away  to 
suit  his  own  pleasure,  and  might  return  when  he  pleased.  The  poet 
however  thought  it  advisable  to  continue  for  some  time  absent.  In 
1850  he  published  four  cantos  of  an  epic  poem  on  the  history  of  his 
country,  entitled  'H  Tovpxondxos  'EWds,  but  this  is  not  considered 
equal  to  his  former  efforts.  He  is  said  to  be  now  engaged  in  a  great 
historical  work,  on  the  history  of  Greece  from  the  13th  century  to  the 
year  1828. 

His  brother  Panagiotes,  born  at  Constantinople  in  1806,  was  sent 
to  Paris  for  his  education  and  afterwards  studied  at  Padua  and  Bologna. 
He  was  residing  at  Kronstadt  in  Transylvania  when  in  1828  he 
composed  his  nistpoem  'O  'OSoiir6pos,  or  'The  Traveller,'  a  drama, 
but  in  its  general  character  more  lyrical  than  dramatic,  and  full  of  fine 
passages.  His  brother's  subsequent  poem  of  'The  Wanderer'  bears 
some  resemblance  to  it,  and  his  brother's  novel  of  '  The  Exile  of  1831,' 
was  also  preceded  by  a  novel  by  Panagiotes  intitled  '  Leander,'  which 
in  many  points  suggests  a  comparison.  '  The  Traveller'  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1S31  at  Nauplia  as  part  of  a  volume  of  poems  which  includes 
among  other  things  an  elegy  to  the  memory  of  the  assassin  of  Capodistria, 
whose  deed  is  described  as  that  of  an  ardent  and  deserving  patriot,  a 
strong  instance  of  the  force  of  political  prejudice.  In  1839  Panagiotes 
who  avowed  in  the  preface  that  he  had  primarily  been  an  unbeliever, 
celebrated  his  conversion  to  Christianity  by  a  sacred  drama  entitled 
•  The  Messiah.'  He  has  also  written  some  historical  tragedies  founded 
on  some  of  the  most  striking  events  in  modern  Greek  history,  '  Euthy> 
mius  Vlacavas,'  '  Georgios  Karaiskos,'  and  '  The  Unknown.'  He  has 
been  successively  the  editor  of  four  political  journals  at  Athens,  '  The 
Sun  '  (in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  brother),  '  Regenerated  Greece,' 
'  The  Union,'  and  '  The  Age.'  Much  attention  was  excited  by  an  article 
in  'The  Age'  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  in  1853,  in  which 
he  excited  the  Greeks  to  a  denunciation  against  the  Turks,  and  the 
Greek  government  was  remonstrated  with  on  the  subject  by  the  French 
and  English  ambassadors,  but  excused  itself  by  alleging  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  Sutzos  is  one  of  the  most  active  agents  in  the  philological 
revolution  which  is  now  going  on  in  Greece,  to  purify  the  common 
language  of  its  barbarisms  and  restore  as  much  as  possible  the  ancient 
Greek  language,  a  measure  which  has  had  an  astonishing  degree  of 
success,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  philological  experi- 
ments it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The  two  brothers  though  exhibiting 
some  instability  and  much  violence  in  their  opinions  and  conduct,  have 
both  a  reputation  for  their  patriotism,  and  are  considered  to  have 
deserved  much  of  their  country.  Their  poetical  talents  are  unques- 
tionable, and  some  of  their  productions  are  of  a  high  order. 

SUVO'ROV  -  RYMNIKSKI,  ALEXANDER  VASSILIVICH, 
COUNT,  PRINCE  ITALINSKI,  field-marshal  and  generalissimo  of 
the  Russian  forces,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  born  in  Finland  on  the  13th  of  November 
1730.  His  family  was  of  Swedish  origin,  and,  before  its  settlement  in 
Russia,  was  called  Suvor.  The  father  of  Suvdrov  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  army,  and  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general- 
enchef  in  the  reign  of  Catherine  I.  Upon  his  retiring  from  service 
he  was  made  senator,  and  lived  at  his  country-seat  in  the  south  of 
Russia,  upon  a  moderate  income  which  his  services  had  procured  him. 
The  predilection  he  had  for  a  military  life  induced  him  to  put  his  son 
in  the  army  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  Young  Suvdrov  remained  in 
the  regiment  of  Semenov  until  1754,  when  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  he  obtained  a  lieutenancy  in  a  regiment  of  the  line,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much,  that  three  years  after  the  date  of  his 
commission  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  and  in  1758, 
when  the  war  with  Prussia  broke  out,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  garrison  of  Memel.  But  this  situation  was  ill-suited  to  ! 
the  active  spirit  of  young  Suvdrov,  whose  energies  demanded  a  far  j 
wider  field  of  action.    He  begged  to  be  sent  on  active  service.  His 
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petition  was  granted,  and  in  1759  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Kun- 
nersdorf.  He  continued  in  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  until  the  death 
of  tho  empress  Elizabeth,  when  the  Russian  troops  were  recalled  from 
Prussia.  Suvdrov,  who  during  the  war  had  received  the  approbation 
of  his  superior  officers,  was  despatched  in  1763  to  announce  to  the 
court  of  St.  Petersburg  the  return  of  the  Russian  army.  A  letter  of 
introduction  brought  him  before  Catherine  II.,  who  named  him  colonel 
of  the  Astrakhan  regiment  of  infantry.  Five  years  afterwards  he  was 
commanding  officer  of  a  part  of  the  Russian  troops  which  were  engaged 
in  warfare  with  the  confederation  of  Bary  in  Poland.  Here  he  first 
showed  how  worthy  he  was  of  the  command  entrusted  to  him  :  in  a 
time  almost  incredibly  short  he  dispersed  the  armies  of  both  Pulawskis, 
took  Cracow  by  storm,  and  obtained  so  many  advantages  over  the 
enemy,  that  the  success  of  the  campaign  has  chiefly  been  attributed  to 
him.  On  his  return  he  was  made  major-general,  and  such  was  the 
fame  he  had  already  acquired,  that  in  1773  he  was  sent  against  the 
Turks  :  field-marshal  Rumyantsow  was  commander-in-chief.  Three 
victories  by  Suvdrov  over  the  troops  of  Mustapha  III.,  which  were 
commanded  by  the  khan  of  the  Crimea,  prepared  for  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  Turks,  and  having  effected  a  junction  with  the  army  of 
General  Kamenskoy,  a  fourth  victory  put  an  end  to  the  contest.  This 
battle,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  in  this  war,  was  fought  at  Kasledgi, 
about  the  end  of  June  1774. 

In  the  meantime  Pugacheff,  a  Cossak  of  the  Don,  who  pretended 
that  he  was  Peter  III.,  had  assembled  a  numerous  army.  A  formidable 
insurrection  threatened  to  overthrow  the  throne  of  Catherine ;  tho 
negociations  with  the  Ottoman  Porte  had  scarcely  terminated  when 
Suvdrov  was  ordered  to  meet  the  insurgents.  He  settled  the  troubles 
and  soon  restored  perfect  tranquillity  to  the  empire.  In  1783  he  sub- 
jugated the  Cuban  Tartars  and  those  of  Budziac,  and  having  forced 
them  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Russian  crown,  the  empress  raised 
him  to  the  chief  command,  which  he  held  throughout  the  second 
Turkish  war,  which  broke  out  in  1787.  He  had  now  no  superior  to 
bear  off  the  credit  of  his  actions,  and  could  show  that  his  Bkill  as  a 
tactician  was  fully  equal  to  his  courage.  Suvdrov  was  well  aware  of 
the  enormous  responsibility  which  now  lay  upon  him  ;  his  measures 
therefore  were  extreme,  and  although  he  is  accused  of  having  sacrificed 
too  many  lives,  he  cannot  be  charged  with  not  exposing  his  own.  It 
was  in  this  war  that  he  first  made  almost  exclusive  use  of  the  bayonet, 
which  afterwards  so  much  distinguished  the  Russian  troops.  In  the 
battle  of  Kinburn,  in  1787,  he  ordered  his  regiments  of  infantry  to 
throw  away  their  knapsacks  and  to  attack  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet. 
The  Turks,  who  occupied  a  position  much  stronger  than  he  suspected, 
repelled  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Russians  :  Suvdrov  himself  was 
wounded,  his  cavalry  fled,  and  the  Cossaks  retreated  from  the  field  of 
battle.  In  this  critical  moment,  Suvdrov,  regardless  of  bis  wound, 
mounted  bis  horse,  overtook  his  flying  horsemen,  and,  throwing  himself 
in  the  midst  of  them,  exclaimed,  "  Run,  cowards,  and  leave  your  general 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Turks."  The  effect  was  instantaneous,  and  not- 
withstanding the  disadvantages  he  had  to  contend  with,  the  battle  was 
won.  Nevertheless  his  courage  frequently  led  him  into  difficulties  which 
he  could  have  avoided,  as  at  the  siege  of  Oczakow  (December  17,  1788), 
where  he  would  have  been  irretrievably  lost,  if  Prince  Repnin  had  not 
come  to  his  assistance.  The  celebrated  battle  of  Fokshany,  which  took 
place  on  the  1st  of  August  1789,  between  the  Seraskier  Mehmet 
Pasha  and  the  Prince  of  Coburg,  who  commanded  a  part  of  the 
Russian  army,  was  chiefly  won  through  Suvdrov's  intrepidity.  In 
September  of  the  same  year  the  Prince  of  Coburg  was  surrounded  by 
the  Turks;  and  the  Russian  army  stationed  on  the  river  Rymnik  was 
in  imminent  danger.  Suvdrov  reached  the  spot  with  a  comparatively 
small  force ;  the  armies  met  on  the  22nd  of  September,  and  the 
Turks  were  completely  defeated.  It  was  for  this  victory  that  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  count  of  the  empire, 
and  Catherine  to  the  dignity  of  a  Russian  count  with  the  name  of 
Rymnikski  (i.e.  he  of  the  Rymnik). 

The  fortress  of  Ismail  had  in  the  course  of  this  war  withstood 
repeated  attacks  from  the  Russian  armies.  Prince  Potemkin  at  last 
gave  orders  to  Suvdrov  for  its  reduction.  Suvdrov  was  determined  to 
take  the  fortress ;  he  promised  his  soldiers  the  plunder  of  the  place, 
and  ordered  them  to  give  no  quarter.  The  evening  before  the  storm- 
ing, he  said  to  his  soldiers  :  "  To-morrow  morning,  an  hour  before 
daylight,  I  shall  rise,  say  my  prayers,  wash  myself  and  dress,  then 
crow  like  a  cock,  and  you  will  storm  according  to  my  orders."  The 
signal  was  given,  and  the  army  began  the  attack.  The  Russians  were 
twice  forced  to  give  ground  under  the  overwhelming  fire  of  the  enemy; 
at  last  they  succeeded  in  scaling  the  walls.  Thirty-three  thousand 
Turks  were  killed  or  severely  wounded,  and  ten  thousand  were  made 
prisoners  after  the  slaughter  had  ceased.  Suvdrov's  report  to  the 
empress  on  this  occasion  is  laconic.  "  Praise  be  to  God,  and  prajse 
be  to  you  :  the  fortress  is  taken,  and  I  am  in  it."  Eight  days  were 
required  to  bury  the  dead.  Suvdrov  took  a  horse  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  one  he  had  loBt  in  the  action,  and  this  was  all  the  share  he  had 
in  the  booty. 

In  1792,  when  peace  was  made  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  at 
Yassy  in  Moldavia  (January  9),  the  Empress  Catherine  appointed 
Suvdrov  governor-general  of  the  province  of  Yekateriuoslav,  the 
Crimea,  and  the  lately  acquired  provinces  round  the  mouth  of  the 
Dniester.    Kherson  was  the  chief  town  in  these  districts,  and  there 
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Suvorov  remained  two  years.  In  1794,  when  the  Polos  revolted, 
Suvorov  received  the  command  of  the  regiments  destined  to  repress 
the  insurrection.  He  gained  several  victories  over  the  insurgents,  und 
the  storming  of  Praga,  which  was  taken  aftor  a  desperate  light  of 
four  hours,  and  which  oponed  to  him  tho  gates  of  Warsaw,  on  the 
9th  of  Novomber,  reduced  the  Poles  to  obedience.  On  this  occasion 
Catherine  made  him  a  field-  marshal,  and  gave  him  a  stall'  of  command 
made  of  gold,  with  a  wreath  of  jewels  in  the  form  of  oak-leaves,  the 
diamonds  alono  of  which  were  valued  at  60,01)0  roubles. 

In  1795  Catherine  died,  but  Suvorov  did  not  lose  any  of  his 
authority.  In  1799  the  Emperor  Paul  gave  him  tho  command  of  tho 
troops  which  fought  in  Italy  against  tho  French.  The  ltussian  armies 
combined  with  those  of  Austria,  and  Suvdrov  was  appointed  to  the 
chief  command.  His  brilliant  victories,  as  those  of  Piaeonza,  Novi, 
and  Alessandria,  and  the  activity  with  which  he  took  from  the 
French  all  tho  towns  of  Upper  Italy,  procured  him  the  title  of  Prince 
Italinski.  In  consequence  of  a  change  in  tho  plan  of  operations,  he 
crossed  the  Alps  and  Mount  St.  Gothard,  in  order  to  help  Prince 
Korsakov  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zurich.  Through  mismanagement 
on  the  part  of  the  Austrians,  Suvorov  came  too  late,  and  Korsakov 
was  defeated  by  Massena,  and  obliged  to  retreat  over  the  lihine.  This 
mishap,  as  well  as  the  want  of  energy  shown  by  the  Austrians,  obliged 
Suvdrov  to  retreat  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Constance.  His  object  was  to 
join  the  army  of  Koreakov.  The  French  general  tried  to  prevent  this 
junction.  Suvdrov  was  surrounded  by  them,  and  entirely  enclosed  in 
the  valley  of  the  Reuss.  On  the  28th  of  September  he  threw  himself 
into  the  valley  of  Schlacken,  and  led  his  men,  one  by  oue,  along  a 
footpath,  known  only  to  chamois  hunters,  over  steep  rocks  and 
bordered  by  deep  abysses,  into  the  village  of  Mulden,  whei  e  Korsakov's 
troops  were  stationed.  The  extraordinary  behaviour  of  the  Austrian 
army  and  the  apathy  of  the  court  of  Vienna  roused  the  indignation 
of  Paul,  and  he  recalled  his  forces.  The  protestations  of  Suvorov 
were  in  vain,  and  his  representations  regardiug  the  necessity  of  the 
war  being  continued  were  rejected.  Meanwhile  the  emperor  had 
given  orders  for  the  reception  of  the  generalissimo.  He  was  to  make 
a  triumphal  entry  into  St.  Petersburg,  and  apartments  were  prepared 
for  him  in  the  Imperial  palace.  Scarcely  however  had  Suvorov  arrived 
in  Russia,  when  a  severe  illness  obliged  him  to  stay  at  his  country-seat 
in  Lithuania.  The  emperor's  own  surgeon  was  despatched  to  him. 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  the  preparations  for  Suvdrov's  triumphal  proces- 
sion Paul  changed  his  mind  ;  and  Suvorov  learnt  in  Riga  that  he  was 
in  disgrace ;  nevertheless  he  continued  his  journey  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  was  received  in  the  house  of  a  niece.  Sixteen  days  after  his 
arrival  at  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  18th  of  November  1800,  Suvorov 
died,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

His  funeral  was  celebrated  with  great  solemnity,  and  15,000  of  his 
soldiers  accompanied  his  body  to  the  grave.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
erected  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  1801,  a  colossal  statue  of  the  first  of 
Russian  generals.  Suvorov  was  an  extraordinary  man.  Though  thin 
and  of  a  weak  constitution,  he  maintained  himself  in  good  health  by 
severe  exercise  and  cold  baths.  He  slept  on  a  bed  of  straw  or  hay, 
under  a  light  blanket,  and  his  food  was  the  same  as  that  of  his 
soldiers.  Change  in  his  fortune  did  not  iuduce  him  to  change  his  diet. 
His  wardrobe  consisted  merely  of  his  uniform  and  a  sheepskin.  Owing 
to  his  temperate  mode  of  life,  he  preserved  his  youthful  vigour  even 
in  his  old  age.  He  was  very  strict  in  performing  all  the  duties  of  the 
Russian  church,  and  compelled  all  who  were  under  his  command  to 
observe  them  with  the  same  strictness.  He  was  equally  firm  in  his 
resolves  and  true  to  his  promises;  and  his  quickness  of  decision 
showed  itself  in  the  short  and  laconic  style  of  his  orders.  A  studied 
conciseness  was  likewise  observable  in  his  conversation,  where,  as  well 
as  in  his  writings,  he  frequently  used  rhyme.  His  rough  and  uncouth 
manners  made  him  the  favourite  of  his  soldiers,  for  whom  he  had 
peculiar  terms  of  endearment.  Although  he  used  to  say  that  the 
whole  of  his  tactics  consisted  in  the  two  magic  words, '  Stupay  i  bey  !' 
('  Advance  and  strike  ! ')  he  showed  in  the  course  of  his  career  great 
skill  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  art  of  war.  He  has  been  accused  of 
cruelty  and  blamed  for  want  of  deliberation  ;  nevertheless  he  is  one 
of  the  few  generals  who  never  lost  a  battle. 

*SWAIN,  CHARLES,  known  by  the  name  of  the  'Manchester 
Poet,'  was  born  in  Manchester  in  1803;  his  father  being  an  English- 
man and  his  mother  a  native  of  France.  His  father  dying  when  he 
was  a  child,  he  was  taken  charge  of  by  his  mother's  brother.  M. 
Tavilrd,  an  iutelligeut  and  educated  man,  who  was  owner  of  extensive 
dye-works  in  Manchester.  After  receiving  a  good  education  at 
school,  Mr.  Swain  entered  his  uncle's  establishment  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  remained  in  it  fourteen  years;  when  he  exchanged  the 
dyeing  business  for  that  of  an  engraver,  in  which  he  still  continues. 
While  yet  with  his  uncle  he  began  to  write  for  periodicals,  chiefly  in 
verse;  and  in  1828  (having  married  in  the  preceding  year),  he  pub- 
lished his  first  work,  called  '  Metrical  Essays  on  Subjects  of  History 
and  Imagination.'  This  was  followed,  in  1S31,  by  '  Beauties  of  the 
Mind  :  a  Poetical  Sketch,  with  Lays  Historical  and  Romantic'  These 
poems,  and  one  entitled  '  Dryburgh  Abbey,'  written  in  1S32,  by  way  of 
elegy  on  Sir  Walter  Scott's  death,  obtained  the  author  much  reputa- 
tion; and  Southey,  amongst  others,  predicted  that  Manchester  w^ould 
be  proud  of  her  poet.  Mr.  Swain's  subsequent  publications  have  been 
a  'Memoir  of  Henry  Leversedge,'  1835  ;  'The  Mind'  and  other 


Poems'  (a  ro-publication),  1841;  'Rhymes  for  Childhood,'  1840; 
'Dramatic  Chapters,  Poems,  and  Songs,'  1847  ;  'English  Melodies,' 
1849;  and  'Letters  of  Laura  d'Auverno,'  1853.  In  1803  he  published 
a  volume  of  poetical  sketches  on  art  and  artistic  biography,  under  the 
title  of  "Art  and  Fashion." 

*SWAINSON,  WILLIAM,  one  of  tho  most  copious  of  living  writers 
upon  natural  history.  In  early  life  ho  travelled  much  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  and  made  collections  of  natural  hintory  objects, — 
devoting  especial  attention  to  birds  and  injects.  In  1820  he  commenced 
tho  publication  of  a  series  of  descriptions  of  animals  with  the  title 
'Zoological  Illustrations,  or  Original  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  New, 
Rare,  or  Interesting  Animals.'  In  1821  he  commenced  a  work  on  the 
Mollusca,  entitled  '  Exotic  Conchology,'  4 to,  Loudon.  Of  this  work  a 
new  edition  by  Mr.  S.  Hanley,  appeared  in  1841.  In  1822  he  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  '  The  Naturalist's  Guide  for  collecting  and 
preserving  all  Subjects  of  Natural  History  and  Botany,  particularly 
Shells,'  &c.  From  this  time  he  published  a  large  number  of  valuable 
papers  in  the  'Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,'  the  'Zoological 
Journal,'  and  the  '  Magazine  of  Natural  History,'  descriptive  of  new 
birds  and  shells. 

In  1834  ho  published  the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes  on  natural 
history  in  Laidner's  '  Cabinet  Cyclopajdia.'  This  work  was  entitled 
'A  Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  History.'  In  1835, 
in  the  same  series,  appeared  a  treatise  '  On  the  Geography  and  Classi- 
fication of  Animals.'  In  1835,  a  treatise  '  On  the  Natural  History  and 
Classification  of  Quadrupeds.'  This  was  followed  in  1836  by  a  tn-atise 
'On  the  Natural  History  and  Classification  of  Birds.'  In  1838  and  1839 
appeared  'The  Natural  History  and  Classification  of  Fishes,  Amphi- 
bians and  Reptiles,  or  Monocaudian  Animals.'  In  1838  also  a  volume 
in  the  same  series  on  '  Animals  in  Menageries.'  In  1840  a  volume  on 
the  '  Habits  and  Instincts  of  Animals.'  In  these  works  Mr.  Swainson 
advocated  a  special  system  of  the  classification  of  animals  known  as 
the  Quinary  Arrangement.  Besides  these  works  he  published  several 
other  independent  volumes,  amongst  which  the  following  demand 
particular  notice.  Two  volumes  in  1837  on  the  '  Birds  of  Western 
Africa,'  and  in  1833  one  volume  on  the  '  Fly  Catchers,'  a  group  <>f 
birds,  all  in  Jardiue's  'Naturalist's  Library.'  In  1840  'A  Treatise  on 
Malacology,  or  the  Natural  Classification  of  Shells  and  Shell-fish.' 
From  1834  to  1841,  a  series  of  '  Urnithological  Drawings,'  being  a 
selection  of  Birds  from  the  Brazils  and  Mexico. 

In  1831  Mr.  John  Richardson  published  the  second  part  of  his 
'  Fauna  Boreali  Americana,'  which  was  devoted  to  the  description  of 
North  American  birds,  and  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Swainson. 
In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Shuckard,  Mr.  Swainson  published,  in  1840,  a 
volume  on  the  '  History  and  Natural  Arrangement  of  Insects.'  About 
the  year  1841  Mr.  Swainson  emigrated  with  his  family  to  New 
Zealand,  where  he  now  resides. 

SWAMMERDAM,  JOHN,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1637.  His 
father  was  an  apothecary  in  that  city,  and  was  celebrated  for  a  large 
collection  of  objects  of  natural  history  and  other  curiosities  which  he 
had  formed.  His  grandfather  first  took  the  name  of  Swammerdam 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,  a  village  on  the  Rhine  between  Leydeu  and 
Woerden. 

John  Swammerdam  was  originally  intended  for  the  church,  but  he 
preferred  medicine.  During  his  preparatory  studies,  following  the 
example  of  his  father,  he  devoted  himself  with  great  ardour  to  the 
study  of  natural  history,  and  especially  that  of  insects,  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  obtained,  even  while  a  young  man,  far  more  knowledge 
than  the  writers  of  all  preceding  ages.  In  1651  he  went  to  Leyden, 
and  studied  under  Van  Horne  and  Francis  Sylvius.  He  applied  him- 
self very  diligently  to  minute  dissections  of  the  human  body,  and 
bringing  with  him  the  tact  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  examination 
of  insects,  was  eminently  successful.  After  two  years'  residence  at 
Leyden  he  went  to  Saumur  in  France,  where  he  continued  his  observa- 
tions upon  insects,  and  in  1664  discovered  the  valves  of  the  lymphatics, 
but  lost  the  full  credit  of  his  industry  by  Ruysch  having  at  the  same 
time  made  similar  observations,  and  published  them  before  his  were 
printed.  From  Saumur  Swammerdam  went  to  Paris,  and  lived  with 
Nicolas  Steuo,  with  whom  he  had  been  a  fellow-pupil  and  an  intimate 
friend  at  Leyden.  Here  also  he  gained  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Tuevd- 
not,  who  was  afterwards  his  chief  patron,  and  obtained  leave  for  him, 
on  his  return  to  Amsterdam,  to  dissect  the  bodies  of  those  who  died 
in  the  hospital.  In  1666  he  went  again  to  Leyden,  and  made  nume- 
rous anatomical  researches  in  company  with  Van  Horne.  Early  in 
the  following  year  he  first  employed  the  method  of  preparing  the 
blood-vessels  by  means  of  waxen  injections,  aud  was  soon  after  admitted 
doctor  of  medicine  :  his  thesis  was  an  essay  on  respiration.  About 
this  time  also  he  invented  the  method  of  making  dry  preparations  ot 
hollow  organs,  which  is  now  usually  employed. 

After  receiving  his  diploma,  Swammerdam  devoted  nearly  all  his 
time  to  the  study  of  the  anatomy  aud  the  natural  history  of  insects  ; 
and  in  1669  he  first  published  his  general  history  of  them.  In  1672 
he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  some  plates  of  the 
human  uterus,  together  with  an  account  of  his  injections  of  the 
spermatic  vessels,  and  some  specimens  of  the  success  of  his  invention. 
At  this  time  also  he  was  engaged  in  numerous  dissections  of  fishes, 
especially  of  their  glands  ;  and  made  several  useful  investigations 
respecting  the  pancreatic  fluid.    In  1673  he  discovered  an  important 
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error  in  the  received  opinions  respecting  hernia,  and  proved  that  when 
the  intestine  is  protruded,  the  peritoneum  is  not  torn,  but  stretched, 
bo  as  to  form  a  saccular  prolongation  from  the  lining  of  the  abdomen ; 
a  fact  which  was  first  published,  with  several  other  results  of  Swam- 
merdam'a  inquiries,  in  Schroder's  observations.  In  the  same  year  he 
published  his  treatise  on  the  natural  history  of  bees;  "  a  work,"  says 
Boerhaave,  "  which  all  the  ages  from  the  commencement  of  natural 
history  have  produced  nothing  to  equal — nothing  to  compare  with." 
But  the  labour  it  had  cost  him,  and  the  incessant  fatigue  to  which  he 
had  been  exposed  in  making  microscopic  observations  for  hours  together 
under  the  heat  of  a  burning  sun,  destroyed  his  health,  which  had 
always  been  delicate,  and  he  determined  to  sell  his  museum,  and 
renounce  all  his  former  pursuits  for  a  religious  life,  for  which  his 
desire  had  been  excited  by  Antoinette  Bourignon,  with  whom  he  had 
long  maintained  a  correspondence.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a  pur- 
chaser for  so  extensive  a  collection  :  his  friend  Steno,  on  the  part  of 
the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  offered  him  12,000  florins  for  it  if  he  would 
become  a  Roman  Catholic;  but  this  he  angrily  refused,  and  Thdvenot 
tried  in  vaiu  to  dispose  of  it  in  France.  While  various  ncgociatious 
were  pending,  he  completed  the  arrangement  of  his  museum,  aud  made 
catalogues  of  it  ;  and  in  1 675  published  his  last  work,  ou  which  he  had 
been  engaged  for  more  than  ten  years — '  The  Anatomy  of  the  Day-fly.' 
In  1676  he  went  to  Copenhagen  with  another  disciple  of  Antoinette 
Bourignon,  to  obtain  from  the  king  of  Denmark  leave  for  her  to  reside 
in  his  kingdom,  the  Lutheran  divines  of  Holland  having  endeavoured 
to  remove  Iht  from  Holstein.  His  application  however  was  unsuc- 
cessful ;  and  on  his  return  to  Amsterdam  he  found  his  father  enraged 
at  him  for  his  continued  neglect  of  all  profitable  employment,  and 
determined  to  allow  him  but  an  insufficient  income  for  his  maintenance. 
He  was  in  utter  despair  what  course  to  pursue  consistently  with  his 
anxiety  for  a  life  of  quietude  and  religion.  In  a  few  months  his 
father  died.  Instead  however  of  inheriting  money  enough  for  the 
purpose  of  his  retirement,  he  found  himself  involved  in  a  dispute  with 
his  sister  respecting  the  division  of  the  property,  which,  with  his  con- 
tinued anxieties  about  the  Fale  of  his  museum,  brought  on  a  severe 
illness,  with  melancholy,  and  he  died  February  15,  1680. 

Swammerdam  left  all  his  manuscripts  on  insects  to  Thdvdnot,  after 
whose  death,  having  passed  through  several  different  hands,  they  were 
bought  by  Boerhaave,  and  published  in  one  volume.  His  heirs  endea- 
voured to  obtain  5000  florins  for  his  museum,  but  in  vain  ;  aud  it  was 
at  length  broken  up  and  sold  in  small  portions  to  different  purchasers. 
All  the  works  of  Swammerdam  were  translated  from  the  Dutch  into 
Latin  by  Gaubius,  aud  most  of  them  at  diilerent  periods  into  English, 
French,  and  German.  Boerhaave,  with  his  edition,  published  a  Life 
of  the  Author,  which  is  added  to  the  English  translation  of  '  The 
Book  of  Nature,  or  the  History  of  Insects,'  by  Thomas  Floyd,  folio, 
London. 

SWANEVELT,  HERMANN  VAN,  called  the  Hermit  of  Italy,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  landscape  painters  of  the  Dutch  school,  was  born 
in  1618  or  1620,  at  Woerden.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  was 
at  first  a  pupil  of  Gerard  Douw  ;  he  however  went,  very  young,  to 
Italy,  where,  having  chosen  landscape  painting  as  the  branch  of  the 
art  most  conformable  to  his  taste,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Claude 
Lorraine,  and  soon  proved  himself  worthy  of  so  great  a  master.  He 
was  unremitting  in  his  study  of  nature,  and  his  retired  way  of  life, 
which  was  wholly  devoted  to  his  art,  caused  him  to  be  called  '  the 
hermit.'  by  which  name  he  was  soon  generally  known.  All  his  works, 
his  paintings,  his  drawings,  and  his  etchings  bear  the  stamp  of  a 
faithful  imitation  of  nature.  The  scenes  which  he  represents  are 
diversified  and  picturesque  ;  the  perspective,  light  and  shade,  the  tone 
of  the  sky,  are  admirable,  aud  expressed  with  a  firmness  and  decision 
that  indicate  the  hand  of  a  master.  It  is  said  that,  in  company  with 
Claude,  he  was  fond  of  observing  the  effect  of  the  first  faint  tinge  of 
the  morning  light  on  the  surfaces  of  objtcts,  and  the  changes  that 
gradually  take  place  as  the  sun  rises  higher  in  the  heavens,  and  as  he 
progressively  declines  from  his  meridian  splendour. 

Swanevelt's  pictures  have  the  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  Claude, 
but  they  want  his  warmth,  and  are  less  striking  in  their  effect ;  but 
his  figures  both  of  men  and  animals  are  superior  to  those  of  Claude. 
His  paintings  are  excessively  rare,  as  well  as  his  diawings.  His 
etchings,  116  in  number,  have  never  been  surpassed  in  the  choice  of 
the  subjects,  the  judicious  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  the  pleasing 
groups  of  figures  with  which  they  are  adorned,  and  the  spirit  and  per- 
fection of  the  execution.  To  appreciate  their  merit,  we  must  have 
good  impressions,  which  usually  have  the  master's  name  on  them  ; 
for  the  plates  have  passed  through  many  unskilful  hands,  and  many 
can  scarcely  be  recognised.  His  pictures  were  so  much  sought  for, 
even  in  his  life,  that  they  were  sold  at  excessively  high  prices.  The 
time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Rome,  is  rather  uncertain  ; 
some  say  it  was  in  1600,  others  in  1680;  while  Passerisays  1659;  aud 
the  register  of  the  French  Academy,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  1656. 

SWARTZ,  OLOF,  a  celebrated  Swedish  botanist,  was  born  in  the 
year  1760,  at  Norrkoping  in  East  Gothland,  where  his  father  was  a 
considerable  manufacturer.  He  commenced  his  studies  at  Upsal,  in 
1/(8,  in  the  year  that  Linnseus  died.  Having  acquired  a  taste  for 
botany,  he  made  several  excursions  in  the  years  1779,  1780,  1781,  and 
1782,  through  various  districts  of  Sweden,  for  the  purpose  of  studving 
their  botany,  and  visited  Lapponia,  Finland,  and  Gothland.    In  1781 


he  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of  medicine,  having  presented  a  thesis 
entitled  'Methodus  Muscorum  Illustrata.'  In  this  work  he  gave  a 
new  arrangement  of  the  mosses,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  larger 
work,  entitled  '  Dispositio  Systematica  Muscorum  Frondosorura 
Sueciae,'  which  was  published  at  Erlangen  in  1799.  This  work  was 
illustratod  with  plates  and  descriptions  of  many  new  mosses.  In  1788 
be  made  a  voyage  to  the  western  coast  of  America,  and  visited  Jamaica 
and  other  islands  in  the  West  Indies;  and,  loaded  with  botanical 
treasures,  he  visited  England  on  his  return  home,  in  1788.  He 
remained  in  this  country  a  year,  during  which  time  he  was  occupied 
in  examining  the  herbaria  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sloane,  and  other 
botanists.  Ho  returned  to  his  own  country  in  1789,  and  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Stockholm  in  1790, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  Medico-chirur- 
gical  Institution  at  Stockholm.  He  was  also  honoured  by  being  made 
a  knight  of  the  order  of  Vasa  and  of  the  Tolar  Star.  In  1788  he 
published  at  Stockholm  his  '  Nova  Genera  et  Species  Plantarum ; ' 
this  work  contained  a  description  of  the  plants  which  he  had  collected 
in  the  West  Indies  ;  most  of  them  had  never  before  been  described. 
This  work  was  succeeded  by  his  '  Observationes  Botanicae,'  containing 
remarks  on  the  structure  and  affinities  of  tbe  plants  of  the  West 
Indies,  in  1791.  From  1791  to  1800  he  published  in  folio  the  '  IconeB 
Plantarum  Inccgnitarum,'  which  contained  drawings  of  the  rarer 
plants  which  he  had  discovered  in  the  West  Indies.  He  completed 
his  labours  on  the  botany  of  this  part  of  the  world  by  the  publica- 
tion of  his  'Flora  Indice  Occidentals '  in  1806,  which  appeared  in  3 
volumes,  illustrated  with  plates.  The  above  works  on  West  Indian 
botany  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  phanerogamic  or  flowering  plants; 
but  he  did  not  neglect  cryptogamic  plants,  and  in  1806  he  published 
the  '  Synopsis  Filicum,'  which  contained  a  number  of  new  genera  and 
species  of  ferns.  After  these  publications  he  turned  his  attention 
more  particularly  to  the  botany  of  his  own  country,  and  published 
anouymously  at  Stockholm,  in  1814,  a  work  entitled  '  Summa  Vegeta- 
bilinm  Scandinavia;  systematic^  coordinatorum.'  He  also  contributed 
the  text  from  the  5th  to  the  8th  volume  of  the  'Svensk  Botanik,' a 
national  work  on  the  botany  of  Sweden,  produced  by  several  authors. 
In  addition  to  the  above  works,  he  contributed  a  number  of  papers 
on  botanical  subjects  to  the  Transactions  of  various  societies;  amongst 
others,  to  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  and  to  the  '  Transactions 
of  the  Linnaean  Society,'  of  which  he  was  a  foreign  fellow.  He  also 
contributed  several  papers  on  zoology  to  various  journals  and  Trans- 
actions.   He  died  at  Stockholm,  September  18,  1817. 

As  a  botanist  Swartz  ranked  amongst  the  first  of  his  day,  and  was 
a  worthy  disciple  of  the  school  of  Linnaeus.  His  principal  labours 
were  directed  to  descriptive  botany,  in  which  he  was  remarkable  fo 
acuteness  without  prolixity,  purity  of  expression,  and  freedom  fron 
novel  technicalities.  He  has  contributed  greatly  to  our  knowledge  ot 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  having  added  upwards  of  50  genera  and  850 
s|  ecies  to  the  list  of  flowering  plants,  besides  a  great  number  to  the 
class  of  Cryptogamia.  A  genus  of  Leguminous  plants  has  been  named 
after  him  Swartzia.  A  volume  of  his  posthumous  papers,  with 
notices  of  his  life  and  labours,  by  Sprengel  and  Agardh,  was  published 
at  Stockholm  in  1829,  by  J.  E.  Wickstrom,  under  the  title  'Aduota- 
tiones  Botanicae  quas  reliquit  O.  Swartz.' 

SWEDBERG,  JESPER,  a  Swedish  prelate  and  theological  writer, 
was  born  on  the  28th  of  August  1653,  at  Sveden,  near  Fahlun,  the 
estate  of  his  parents,  Daniel  Isaacson  and  Anne  Bullernesia,  who  were 
members  of  a  respectable  family  among  the  miners  of  Stora  Koppar- 
berg.  Swedberg  took  his  degree  at  Upsala  in  1C82,  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  Royal  Guards  in  1684,  chaplain  to  the  court  in  1685, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  living  of  Vingiiker  in  1690.  He  was  called 
to  Upsala  as  professor  of  theology  in  1692,  and  made  primate  and 
provost  of  the  cathedral  of  that  place  in  1694.  Charles  XI.  appointed 
him  over  the  Swedish  communities  in  Pennsylvania  (America) ;  and 
in  1702  Charles  XII.  created  him  bishop  of  Skara  in  Westrogothia. 
In  1705  he  became  Doctor  of  Theology  at  Upsala;  and  in  the  same 
year  Charles  XII.  placed  him  over  tbe  Swedish  communities  in 
London.  He  procured  for  the  city  of  Skara  a  privileged  press,  to 
which  he  gave  employment  by  his  numr-rous  writings.  In  1712  the 
episcopal  palace  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  bishop  lost  his  library 
and  many  manuscripts.  In  1719  the  whole  town  of  Skara  was  burnt, 
but  the  gymnasium  and  cathedral  were  rebuilt  in  five  years  through 
his  exertions.  On  the  3rd  of  May  1719  his  family  was  ennobled  by 
the  came  of  Swedenborg.  In  1730  another  fire  deprived  him  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  propeity.  He  was  vigorous  and  active  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  which  terminated  on  the  26th  of  July  1735.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-twi,  and  was  buried  in  the  convent-church  of 
Varnhem.  Bishop  Swedberg  was  three  times  married  :  first,  to  Sarah 
Behm  [Swedenborg,  Emanuel];  secondly,  to  Sarah  Berghia ;  and 
thirdly,  to  Christina  Urrhusia.  He  had  seven  children,  four  daughter* 
and  three  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  the 
subject  of  the  following  notice.  (Gezelius,  'Forsok  til  et  Biographiskt 
Lexicon,'  8vo,  Stockholm,  1778-80.) 

The  bishop's  writings  are  voluminous,  and  they  are  not  confined  to 
theology,  but  take  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  writers  on  Swedish  orthography  :  his  book  on  the  subject 
drew  down  on  him  the  censure  of  one  Urban  Hjaerne,  who,  in  a 
violent  pamphlet  that  ho  put  forth  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  accused 
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the  worthy  bishop  of  iroKvirpaynoow^  (in  fart,  of  being  a  busybody  in 
literature).  A  very  complete  list  of  Hwcdberg's  extensive  work*,  may 
be  seen  iu  the  'Catalog.  Libr.  Impr.  Biblioth.  lio^.  Acad.  Up  al.,'  :i  torn. 
4 to,  Upsal.,  181). 

Many  particulars  of  bin  history  are  given  in  Lagerbring'l  '  S  itnman- 
drag  af  Swea-ltikos  Historia,'  8vo,  Stockholm,  1778-80;  and  a  good 
biography  of  him  is  prefixed  to  Dr.  Tnfel's  '  Swedenborg 's  Lehen,' 
Tubingen,  1811,  pp.  1-48.  Ho  left  behind  him  in  manuscript  an 
autobiography  iu  1002  folio  sheets,  a  copy  of  which  ho  is  laid  to  have 
given  to  each  of  his  children.  Tho  title  of  this  document  (which  is 
written  in  Swedish,  and  still  extant  in  Sweden)  may  be  translated  as 
follows  : — "  Mnnuseript :  The  Life  of  Jesper  Swedberg,  Bi.-hop  of 
Skara,  written  in  detail  by  himself,  iu  accordance  with  the  truth  ;  iu 
order  to  remind  him  of  the  goodness  of  dud  and  of  his  wouderful 
Providence;  and  to  give  to  his  children  aud  posterity  necessary 
instruction  for  passing  through  life  happily;  whereto  may  Uod  grant 
them  his  grace  : "  Brunsbo,  Nov.  15,  1728.  (Warmholtz,  '  liibliotheca 
Sueo-Gothica,'  8vo,  Upsal,  17S2,  et  seqq.) 

SWKDENBORO,  EMANUKL,  the  second  child  and  eldest  son  of 
Jesper  Swedberg,  bishop  of  Skara,  tho  subject  of  the  preceding  article, 
and  of  his  first  wife,  Sarah  Behin,  daughter  of  Albert  liehin,  assotsor 
of  the  board  of  mines,  was  bom  at  Stockholm,  on  the  20th  of  January 
1688.  Of  his  childhood  and  youth  there  is  no  record,  except  that  his 
mind  was  early  occupied  by  religious  subjects.  "  From  my  fourth  to 
my  tenth  year,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Beyer,  "  my  thoughts  were 
constantly  engrossed  by  reflecting  on  God,  salvation,  aud  the  spiritual 
affections  of  man.  From  my  sixth  to  my  twelfth  year,  it  was  my 
greatest  delight  to  converse  with  the  clergy  concerning  faith,  and  I 
often  observed  to  them  that  charity  or  love  is  the  life  of  faith,  and 
that  this  vivifying  charity  is  no  other  than  the  lo\e  of  one's 
neighboar,|' 

Bishop  Swedberg  bestowed  great  care  on  the  education  of  his  son, 
which  he  received  principally  at  the  University  of  Upsala.  He  was 
uncommonly  assiduous  in  the  study  of  the  learned  lauguages,  mathe- 
matics, aud  natural  philosophy.  At  the  nge  of  twenty-two  he  took 
his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  published  his  first  essay — 
the  academical  dissertation  which  he  had  written  for  the  degree.  This 
essay  is  entited  'L.  Annoei  Senecoc  et  Pub.  Syri  Miuii,  forsan  et  aliorum 
eelectse  sentential,  cum  annotationibus  Erasmi  et  Groeca  Versione  Jos. 
Scaligeri.  Quas  cum  conseusu  Ampl.  Fac.  Philos.  notis  illustratas  sub 
prsesidio  Viri  amplissiini  Mag.  Fabiani  Tomer,  Philos.  Theoret.  Prof. 
Reg.  et  ord.  publico  examini  modeste  submittit  Emanuel  Swedberg  in 
audit.  Gustav.  maj.  d.  L  Juu,  1709,  Upsalioe ;  '  reprinted  with  his 
Latin  poems,  by  Dr.  J.  F.  I.  Tafel,  Tubingen,  1841. 

Iu  1710  Swedberg  came  to  London,  just  at  the  time  the  plague  was 
raging  in  Sweden,  when  all  Swedish  vessels  were  commanded  by  pro- 
clamation to  keep  strict  quarantine.  He  was  persuaded  to  land 
(probably  in  ignorance  of  the  regulation)  ;  and  he  has  recorded,  iu  his 
Itinerariuni  of  these  travels,  that  he  narrowly  escaped  being  hanged 
for  the  offence.  He  spent  some  time  at  Oxford,  and  lived  afterwards 
for  three  years  abroad,  chiefly  iu  Utrecht,  Paris,  and  Greifswalde, 
returning  to  Sweden  in  f714,  through  Stralsund,  just  as  Charles  XII. 
was  commencing  the  siege  of  that  city.  His  next  i>roductions  were,  a 
small  volume  of  fables  and  allegories  in  Latin  pruse  ('Camajua  Borea, 
cum  heroum  et  heroidum  factis  ludeus,  sive  Fabelkc  Ovidiauis  similes, 
sub  variis  nomiuibus  scripts?,  ab  E.  S.,  Sueco,  Liber  i.  Gryphiswaldiie,' 
1715)  ('Act.  Liter.  Sueciw,'  vol,  i.  p.  589),  and  a  collection  of  Latin 
poems  ('Ludus  Heliconius.  seu  Carmina  Miscellanea  quce  variis  iu  locis 
cecinit  Eman.  Swedberg,  Skara').  In  1716  Swedberg  commmenecd  his 
t  Diedalus  Hyperboreus,'  a  periodical  record  of  inventions  and  experi- 
ments by  Polhem  and  others,  and  of  mathematical  aud  physical 
discoveries  of  his  own.  This  work  was  published  at  Upsal  in  Swedish, 
iu  six  parts  (the  fifth  part  with  a  Latin  version) :  it  is  said  to  contain 
the  lucubrations  of  a  scientific  society  which  was  instituttd  by 
Berzelius  among  the  professors  of  the  university.  ('  Nov.  Act.  Beg. 
Soc.  Scient.,'  vol.  v.,  Upsal,  1792.)  In  the  course  of  1716  Swedberg 
was  invited  by  Polhem,  the  great  Swedish  engineer,  to  repair  with 
bim  to  Lund  to  meet  Charles  XII.,  on  w  hich  occasion  he  was  admitted 
to  much  intercourse  with  the  king,  who,  without  solicitation  on  Swed- 
berg's  part,  and  while  he  was  yet  at  the  university,  appointed  him 
assessor  in  the  Royal  Metallic  College  of  Sweden.  The  diploma  con- 
ferring the  appointment,  dated  at  Lund,  the  18th  of  October,  also 
Stated  "  that  the  kiug  had  a  particular  regard  to  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  Swedberg  in  the  science  of  mechauics,  and  that  the  royal 
pleasure  was  that  he  should  accompauy  and  assist  Polheui  in  con- 
structing his  mechanical  works."  These  works  were  to  consist  of  the 
formation  of  the  basin  of  Oarlscrona,  and  of  locks  between  Lake  Wener 
and  Gottenburg,  among  the  rapids  and  cataracts  at  Trolhiitta.  ('  Hist, 
de  Ch.  XII.  de  Nordberg,'  torn,  iv.,  app.  u.  cexxi.)  The  king  also  had 
the  design  of  unitiug  his  engineers  by  closer  ties,  for  he  recommended 
Polhem  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Swedberg  :  the  match  was 
however  prevented  by  the  lady,  who  had  a  more  favoured  suitor. 

The  'Daedalus  Hyperboreus  '  was  completed  in  1718,  in  which  year 
"Swedberg  executed  a  work  of  the  greatest  importance  during  the 
memorable  siege  of  Frederiekshall,  by  transporting  over  mountains 
aud  valleys,  on  rolliug  machines  of  his  own  invention,  two  galleys,  five 
largo  boats,  and  a  sloop,  from  Stromstadt  to  Iderfjol,  a  distance  of 
fourteen  miles.    Under  cover  of  these  vessels  the  king  brought  his 


heavy  artillery,  which  it  would  have  been  impo  ihh:  to  huv.-  conveyed 
by  land,  under  tho  very  walla  of  Frcdcrickshall."  (Sandel'o  '  Eulog.'j . 
Swedberg 's  uoxt  literary  works  were,  1.  'The  Art  of  tho  Rules  '  (an 
Introduction  to  Algebra,  of  which  a  full  analysis  may  be  seen  iu  th'i 
'Acta  Literaria  Sueciuj,'  vol.  i.,  pp.  126  to  134);  only  a  part  of  thn 
work  was  pubh-hed  :  tho  manuscript  portion,  according  to  La/erbrinjr, 
contains  the  first  account  given  in  Sweden  of  the  Differential  and 
lnt'-c,ral  Calculus;  2.  'Attempt*  to  find  tho  Longitude  of  place*  by 
moans  of  the  Moon.'  (A.  L.  8.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  27  aud  315.)  Thl  se 
treatiHCB  were  both  in  Swedish,  aud  were  both  published  at  Upsal 
iu  1718. 

In  1719  he  was  ennobled  by  Queen  Ulrica  Eleonora  under  the 
name  of  Swcdonborg.  From  this  time  he  took  his  scat  with  the 
nobles  of  the  Equestrian  order  in  the  triennial  assemblies  of  the  states. 
His  new  rank  couferred  no  title  beyond  the  change  of  name,  aud  he 
was  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  cither  a  couut  or  a  baron  :  ho  i< 
always  spokeu  of,  iu  hi*  own  country,  as  '  the  as^e'Bor  Swcdenborg.' 
In  tliis  year  he  published  three  works  in  Swedish:  1.  'A  Proposal 
for  a  Decimal  Arrangement  of  Coinage  and  Measures,  to  facilitate  Cal- 
culation aud  suppress  Fractions' (Stockholm) ;  2.  '  A  Treatise  on  the 
Motion  and  Positiou  of  the  faith  aud  Planets'  (Skara);  3.  'Proofs 
derived  from  appearances  in  Sweden,  of  the  depth  of  the  Sea,  and  the 
great  Force  of  the  Tides  in  the  earliest  ages'  (Stockholm).  Occasional 
papers  by  him  appeared  in  the  '  Acta  Lit.  Suec'  for  1720-21.  Two  of 
these  have  been  translated  into  Bngfish.  (See  '  Acta  Germauica,' 
pp.  66  to  08,  aud  pp.  122  to  124,  vol.  L,  London,  1712.) 

In  the  spring  of  1721  he  again  went  abroad  through  Denmark  to 
Holland,  and  published  the  six  following  small  works  at  Amsterdam  : 
1.  'A  Specimen  of  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  consisting  of 
New  Attempts  to  Explain  the  Pheuomena  of  Chemistry  and  Physics 
by  Geometry '  (Prodromus  Priucipioruni  Rerum  Naturalium,  sive 
novorum  tentaminum  Chemiam  et  Physicam  experimentaletn  Geo- 
metrice  explieandi) ;  2,  '  New  Observations  and  Discoveries  respecting 
Iron  aud  Fire,  with  a  new  mode  of  constructing  Stoves'  (Nova  Obser- 
vata  et  Iuventa  circa  ferrum  et  ignem;  una  cum  nova  camiui  iuven- 
tiouc) ;  3,  'A  new  method  of  liudiug  the  Longitude  of  Places,  on 
Laud  or  at  Sea,  by  Lunar  Observations'  (Methodus  nova  inveniendi 
Longitudines  Locorum,  Terra  Manque,  Ope  Lun;c) ;  4,  'A  mode  oi 
constructing  Docks '  (Modus  construetidi  Receptacula  Navalia)  ;  5, 
'  A  new  way  of  making  Dykes'  (Nova  Constructio  Aageris  Aquatici); 
6,  'A  mechanical  method  for  Testing  the  Powers  of  Vessels'  (Modus 
Mechanice  explorandi  Virtutes  Navigiorum).  From  Amsterdam  he 
went  to  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  Liege,  aud  Cologne,  and  visited  the  mines 
and  smelting-works  near  those  places.  He  arrived  at  Leipzig  in  1722, 
and  there  published  in  three  parts,  '  Miscellaneous  Observations  on 
Natural  Objects,  particularly  Minerals,  Fire,  and  Mountain  strata 1 
(Miscellanea  Observata  circa  Bes  Naturales,  procsertim  mineralia, 
ignem  et  montium  strata).  At  Hamburg,  during  the  same  year,  he 
published  a  fourth  part,  '  On  Minerals,  Iron,  and  tho  Stalactites  in 
Baumann's  Cavern'  (Precipue  circa  mineralia,  ferrum,  et  etalactitis  in 
Cavernis  Baurr.annianis).  (' Act.  Eruditor.  Lipsiens.,'  1723,  p.  96  97.) 
This  work,  like  those  which  precede  it,  shows  a  r<ire  power  both  of 
accumulating  facts  aud  applying  principles.  We  learn  from  it  that 
Swedenborg,  among  bis  other  employments,  was  olhcially  appointed 
to  visit,  and  to  propose  for  selection  the  parts  of  the  Swedish  coast 
which  were  best  fitted  for  the  preparation  of  salt;  on  which  subject 
the  '  Miscellaneous  Observations '  contain  an  admirable  business-like 
memoir.  The  fourth  part  gives  the  6ub.~tance  of  several  conversatious 
between  Charles  XII.  and  Swedenborg,  in  which  the  king  proposed  a 
new  'sexagenarian  calculus.'  Swedenborg  made  the  last-mentioned 
tour  principally  to  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  mining.  At  Blauken- 
burg  he  experienced  great  kindness  from  Louis  Rudolph,  duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  defrayed  the  whole  expense  of  his  journey,  and  at  his 
departure  presented  him  with  a  golden  medallion  aud  a  weighty  silver 
gobltt.  After  beiug  abroad  a  year  and  three  mouths,  he  returned 
home,  and  in  the  couise  of  1722  he  published  anonymously,  at  Stock- 
holm, a  work  entitled  '  Om  Sweuska  Myntets  Fdrnedring  och  Fdrhoj- 
ning '  ('  On  the  Depreciation  and  Biso  of  the  Swedish  Currency '), 
('Cat.  Bibl.  Upsal,'  Upsal,  1S14);  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  he 
entered,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  actual  duties  of  the  assessorsbip, 
tho  fuuetious  of  which  he  had  been  uuwilling  to  exercise  before  be  had 
perfected  his  knowledge  of  metallurgy.  For  the  n^xt  ten  years  he 
divided  his  time  between  the  business  of  the  Royal  Board  of  Miue3 
and  his  studies.  In  1724  he  was  iuvited  by  the  consistory  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Upsala  to  accept  the  professorship  of  pure  mathematics, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Ni's  Celsius,  because  '  his  acceptance  of  the 
chair  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  students,  and  the  ornament 
of  the  university;"  but  he  declined  the  honour.  In  1729  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Upsala. 
In  1733  he  again  travelled  into  Germany.  It  seems  from  bis  post- 
humous '  Itinerariuni '  (edited  by  Tafel.  TubingeD,  1840),  that  he 
visited  Berlin,  Dresden,  Prague,  and  Carlsbad,  and,  arriving  at  Leipzig 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  put  to  press  a  great  work  he  had  just  com- 
pleted. During  the  printing  of  this  work  he  spent  twelve  months  in 
visiting  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  mines. 

Swedenborg's  '  Opera  Philosophica  et  Mineralia  '  were  published  in 
1734,  in  3  vols,  folio,  at  Dresden  and  Leipzig;  bis  patron,  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  at  whose  court  he  waa  a  visitor,  defrayed  the  eo»t  ef 
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the  publication.  This  last  work  consists  of  three  distinct  treatises- 
The  first  volume  is  '  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  consisting  of 
new  attempts  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  elemental  world  in  a 
philosophical  manner '  (Principia  Rerum  Naturalium,  sive  Novorum 
Tentaminum  Phenomena  Mundi  Elementaris  Philosophice  explicandi). 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  has  an  eDgraved 
likeness  of  the  author,  but  of  very  inferior  execution.  The  '  Prin- 
cipia '  is  an  attempt  to  construct  a  cosmology  a  priori.  The  second 
and  third  volumes  are  together  called  the  '  llegnum  Minerale ; '  the 
second  is  on  iron,  the  third  on  copper  and  brass.  They  treat  of  the 
methods  employed  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  America,  in  pre- 
paring and  working  these  metals.  Part  of  the  second  volume  has 
been  translated  into  French,  and  inserted  in  the  'Description  des 
Arts  et  Metiers.'  Each  volume  is  subdivided  into  three  parts,  and 
illustrated  by  numerous  copper  engravings.  In  the  same  year,  and  at 
the  same  places,  Swedenborg  published  'An  Introduction  to  the 
Philosophy  of  tho  Infinite,  and  the  Final  Causo  of  Creation;  treating 
also  of  the  Mechanism  of  the  Operation  between  the  Soul  and  the 
Body '  (Prodromus  Philosophise  Ratiocinantis  de  Infiuito,  et  Causa 
Fiuali  Creationis  ;  deque  Mechanismo  Operationis  Animie  et  Corporis). 
This  work  connects  his  cosmology  with  his  physiology. 

Swedenborg's  reputation  was  now  established  throughout  Europe, 
m  l  Christopher  Wolff  and  other  foreign  literati  eagerly  sought  his 
correspondence.  On  December  17th,  1734,  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  St.  Petersburg  appointed  him  a  corresponding  member.  In  1736 
hie  auaiu  travelled,  and  in  1738  visited  Italy,  and  spent  a  year  at 
Venice  aud  Rome.  The  journal  of  his  tour,  from  1736  to  1739,  is  in 
u  anuscript  in  tho  Academy  at  Stockholm.  At  this  time  he  no  doubt 
ipplied  himself  particularly  to  anatomy  and  physiology,  of  a  masterly 
acquaintance  with  which  he  gave  evidence  in  his  '  CEconomia  Rcjni 
Ammalis'  (Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom),  a  large  work  in  two 
parts,  4to,  which  he  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1740-41.  The  first 
part  treats  of  the  blood,  the  arteries,  the  veins,  and  tho  heart,  con- 
cluding with  an  introduction  to  rational  psychology.  The  second  part 
treats  of  the  coincidence  between  the  motions  of  the  brain  and  the 
lungs,  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  human  soul. 
In  1741  he  became  a  Fellow,  by  invitation,  of  tho  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Stockholm,  the  '  Memoirs '  of  which  he  enriched  with  a 
paper  on  inlaying.  ('  Kongl.  Swenska  Wetens.  Acad.  Handlingar,' 
xxiv.  107-113.)  He  still  continued  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  phy- 
siology, aud  in  1744  published  the  'Regnum  Animale '  (Animal  King- 
dom), parts  i.  and  ii.,  4to,  at  the  Hague,  and  in  1745,  part  iii.  in 
Loudon.  The  first  part  of  this  work  is  an  analysis  of  the  abdominal 
viscera ;  the  second,  of  the  thoracic  viscera ;  the  last  treats  of  the  skin, 
of  the  senses  of  taste  and  touch,  and  of  organised  forms  in  general. 
The  plan  of  both  the  foregoing  works  i3  peculiar  to  Swedenborg. 
Although  he  cultivated  anatomy  practically,  he  considered  that  the 
standard  authorities  of  his  time  were  more  to  be  relied  on  than  his 
own  dissections  ('  Q£con.  Reg.  An.'),  on  which  account  he  premised  the 
descriptive  statements  of  Heister,  Winslow,  Malpighi,  Morgagni.  Boer- 
haave,  Leeuwenhoek,  Swammerdam,  &c,  as  his  basi3  for  induction. 
On  the  facts  supplied  by  these  authorities  he  built  his  own  superstruc- 
ture, which,  if  not  strictly  a  physiological  one  in  the  modern  meaning 
of  the  word,  is  at  least  an  elevated  and  original  system  of  ai»mal 
geometry  and  mechanics.  These  great  works  were  regarded  by  him 
as  ouly  the  commencement  of  a  work  in  which  he  designed  to  embrace 
the  entire  circle  of  physiology  and  psychology.   ('R«-g.  Anim.,'n.  14.) 

At  the  beginning  of  1745  Swedenborg  published  in  two  parts,  4to, 
'  De  Cultu  et  Amore  Dei'  (The  Worship  aud  Love  of  God) :  the  first 
part,  on  the  origin  of  the  earth,  on  paradise,  and  the  birth,  infancy, 
and  love  of  the  first  man  ;  the  second  part,  on  the  marriage  of  the  first 
man,  and  on  the  soul,  the  intellectual  miud,  the  state  of  integrity,  and 
the  image  of  God.  This  book  is  a  sublimation  of  Swedenborg's  scien- 
tific system,  with  a  correlative  statement  of  his  psychical  doctrines,  in 
which  both  are  blended,  and  clothed  with  the  narrative  form :  it  is  the 
link  between  his  physiology  and  a  class  of  doctrines  which  was  yet 
to  come. 

A  number  of  unpublished  scientific  manuscripts,  written  by  him 
previously  to  this  period,  and  which  are  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  manifest  his  industry  and  the 
largeness  of  his  designs.  The  most  important  of  these  papers  appear 
to  be— 'De  Magnete,'  p.  273,  4to;  'De  Sale  CommuDi,'  p.  343;  '  Prin- 
cipia Rerum  Naturalium,  ex  priori  et  posteriori  edueta,'  p.  569;  '  De 
Sensatione,'  cap.  xiii. ;  'De  Actione,'  cap.  xxxv. ;  'De  Cerebro,  Medulla 
Oblongata,  et  Spinali,  de  Nervis,  analytice,  physice,  philosophice;' 
'  De  Aure  Humana  ; '  '  Tractatus  Partium  Generationis  utriusque 
Sexus,  et  de  Processu  Generationis.'  ('  Intellectual  Repository,' 
January  1836;  'Rep.  of  London  Printing  Society,'  1841.) 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  take  a  brief  review  of  Swedenborg's 
scientific  progress,  with  particular  reference  to  method,  principles,  aud 
doctrines.  His  proper  career  may  be  dated  from  the  publication  of 
the  '  Prodromus  Principiorum.'  In  this  work  he  attempted  to  account 
for  chemical  combination  by  a  theory  of  the  forms  aud  forces  of  the 
particles  of  bodies,  and  to  resolve  chemistry  into  natural  geometry, 
that  it  might  have  the  benefit  of  first  principles,  aud  the  rank  of  a 
fixed  science.  _  Of  these  forms  he  gave  many  delineations.  (Plates  to 
'Prodr.  Princip.')  He  broached  the  ingenious  doctrine  that  the  parti- 
cles of  primary  solids  are  moulded  in  the  interstices  of  fluids,  and  take 


the  shape  of  these  interstices;  aud  that  particles  so  modelled,  by 
undergoing  fracture  at  their  weakest  points,  give  rise  to  new  shapes, 
which  become  the  initial  particles  of  new  substances.  He  anticipated 
Dr.  Wollaston's  suggestion  of  the  spheroidal  composition  of  crystals, 
as  well  as  the  atomic  theory  of  Dalton,  and  even  some  of  its  details,  as 
when,  geometrically  predicting  the  composite  nature  of  water,  he 
assigned  to  it  the  equivalent  of  9.    ('  Prodromus  Principiorum.') 

The  rules  which  he  proposed  for  investigating  the  constitution  of 
the  magnetic,  luminous,  and  atmospheric  elements  come  next  under 
our  notice.  "  1.  That  we  take  for  granted  that  nature  acts  by  the 
simplest  means,  and  that  the  particles  of  elements  are  of  the  simplest 
and  least  artificial  forms.  2.  That  the  beginning  of  nature  is  the 
same  as  the  beginning  of  Geometry  :  that  natural  particles  arise  from 
mathematical  points,  precisely  as  lines,  forms,  and  the  whole  of 
geometry ;  and  this,  because  everything  in  nature  is  geometric ;  and 
vice  versa.  3.  That  all  the  above  elements  are  capable  of  simulta- 
neous motion,  in  one  and  the  same  place ;  and  that  each  moves 
naturally  without  hindrance  from  the  others.  4.  That  ascertained 
facts  be  the  substratum  of  theory,  and  that  no  step  be  taken  without 
their  guidance."    ('  Miscell.  Obs.,'  part  iii.) 

I  From  these  rules  we  pass  to  their  application,  in  the  outset  to  which 
Swedenborg  boldly  averred  that  the  records  of  science,  accumulating 
as  they  had  been  for  thousands  of  years,  were  sufficient  for  an 
examiuation  of  things  on  principles,  and  a  priori;  that  a  knowledge  of 
natural  philosophy  does  not  presuppose  the  knowledge  of  innumerable 
phenomena,  but  only  of  principal  facts  which  proceed  directly,  and 
not  of  those  which  result  obliquely  and  remotely,  from  the  world's 
mechanism  and  powers;  and  that  the  latter  species  of  facts  confuse 
and  disturb,  rather  thau  inform  the  mind.  Also,  that  the  restless 
desire,  from  age  to  age,  for  more  facts,  is  characteristic  of  those  who 
are  unable  to  reason  from  principles  and  causes,  and  that  no  abundance 
would  ever  be  sufficient  for  such  persons.  ('  Principia,  de  Mediis  ad 
Ver.  Philos.,'  pp.  3,  4.)  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  elemental  world  proposed  in  the  'Principia:' — "1.  In  the 
simple  (substance)  there  is  an  internal  state  and  corresponding  effort 
tending  to  a  spiral  motion.  2.  In  the  first  finite  which  arises  from  it 
there  is  a  spiral  motion  of  the  parts;  so  also  in  all  the  other  finites. 
3.  From  this  single  cause  there  arises  in  every  finite  a  progressive 
motion  of  the  parts,  a  motion  of  the  whole  on  its  axis,  and  if  there  be 
no  obstacle,  a  local  motion  also.  4.  If  a  local  motion  ensues,  an 
active  arises  ;  each  active  similar  to  the  others.  5.  From  finites  aud 
actives  ari-.e  elementaries,  each  so  similar  to  the  others,  as  to  differ 
from  them  only  iu  degree  and  dimension.  Thus  we  presume  the 
existence  of  only  three  kinds  of  entities — finites,  actives,  and  their 
compounds,  elementaries,  of  which  the  finites  occupy  the  surface,  the 
actives  the  interiors.  With  regard  to  the  finites,  one  is  generated 
from  the  other,  and  they  are  all  exactly  similar,  except  in  degree  and 
dimension  :  thus  the  fifth  finite  is  similar  to  the  fourth,  the  fourth  to 
the  third,  the  third  to  the  second,  the  second  to  the  first,  and  the  first 
to  the  simple;  so  that  when  we  know  the  nature  of  one  finite,  we 
know  that  of  all.  Precisely  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  actives  and  of 
the  elementaries.  In  the  same  effort  of  the  simple  towards  spiral  motion 
lies  the  single  cause  and  the  first  force  of  all  subsequent  existences." 
('  Principia,'  p.  450-1.)  Swedenborg  first  states  these  doctrines  synthe- 
tically, and  then  t duces  the  same  from,  and  confirms  them  by,  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  We  may  here,  with  propriety,  introduce  a 
remark  from  Sandel  : — "  He  thus  formed  to  himself  a  system  fouuded 
upon  a  certain  species  of  mechanism,  and  supported  by  reasoning;  a 
system,  the  arrangement  of  which  is  so  solid,  and  the  composition  so 
serious,  that  it  claims  aud  merits  all  the  attention  of  the  learned;  as 
for  others,  they  may  do  better  not  to  meddle  with  it." 

In  approaching  the  human  body  he  again  insisted  on  the  necessity 
for  principles  and  generalisation,  without  which,  he  said,  "  facts  them- 
selves would  grow  obsolete  and  perish  ; "  adding  that,  "  unless  he 
were  much  mistaken,  the  destinies  of  the  world  were  leading  to  this 
issue."  A  knowledge  of  the  soul  became  the  professed  object  of  his 
inquiry,  and  he  "  entered  the  circus  with  a  resolve  to  examine 
thoroughly  the  world,  or  microcosm,  which  the  soul  inhabits,  in  the 
assurance  that  she  should  be  sought  for  nowhere  but  in  her  own 
kingdom."  In  this  search  he  repudiated  synthesis,  and  "  resolved  to 
approach  the  soul  by  the  analytic  way,"  adding,  "  that  he  believed 
himself  to  be  the  first  investigator  who  had  ever  commenced  with 
this  intention  ; "  a  surmise  in  which  he  is  probably  comet.  We  shall 
here  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  illustration  of  one  of  those 
doctrines  which,  "  with  the  most  intense  study,"  he  elaborated  for  his 
guidance,  we  mean  the  "  doctrine  of  series  and  degrees."  Each  organ, 
he  observed,  commences  from  certain  unities  or  least  parts  which  are 
peculiar  to  it,  and  derives  its  form  from  their  gradual  composition, 
and  its  general  function  from  the  sum  of  their  particular  functions. 
The  mass  is  therefore  the  representative  of  its  minute  components, 
and  its  structure  and  functious  indicate  theirs.  The  vesicles  or  the 
smallest  parts  peculiar  to  the  lungs  are  so  many  least  lungs ;  the 
biliary  radicles  of  the  liver,  so  many  least  livers ;  the  cellules  of  the 
spleen,  so  many  least  spleens;  the  tubuli  of  the  kidneys,  so  many 
least  kidneys ;  and  the  same  function  is  predicable  of  these  leasts,  as 
of  their  entire  respective  organs,  but  with  any  modification  which 
experience  may  declare  to  be  proper  to  the  minuter  structures.  This 
new  method  of  analysis,  in  which  the  greatest  things  were  presumed 
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to  indicate  the  least,  with  just  such  reservation  as  our  experience-  of 
the  least,  necessitates,  was  designed  to  throw  light  on  the  intimate 
structuro  and  occult  offices  of  single  organs — the  same  way  indentified 
the  higher  with  the  lower  groups  of  organs  — the  cranial  with  tho 
thoracic,  and  both  with  the  abdominal  viscera.  Whatever  is  manifested 
in  tho  body  is  transferable  to  the  brain,  as  the  fsonrco  of  all  functions 
and  structures.  If  tho  abdominal  organs  supply  tho  blood  with  a 
terrestrial  nourishment,  tho  thoracic  supply  it  with  an  aerial,  and  the 
brain  with  an  ethereal  food.  If  the  first-mentioned  organs,  by  the 
urinary  and  intestinal  passages,  eliminate  excrements  and  impurities, 
so  the  lungs  by  the  trachea,  and  tho  brain  through  the  siuuses,  reject 
a  subtler  defilement.  If  the  heart  and  blood-vesselB  are  channels  of 
a  corporeal  circulation,  the  brain  and  nerves,  or  spirit-vessels,  are 
channels  of  a  transcendent  or  spirituous  circulation.  If  the  contracti- 
lity of  the  arteries  and  of  muscular  structures  depcuds  on  the  nervous 
system,  it  is  becauso  that  system  is  itself  eminently  contractile,  and 
impels  forwards  its  contents  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  If  the  lungs 
have  a  respiratory  rising  and  falling,  and  tho  heart  a  contraction  and 
expansion,  so  the  braiu  has  an  auimatory  movement,  which  embraces 
both  the  motions  of  the  lower  series.  Thus  every  function  is  first  to 
be  traced  to  its  essential  form  in  the  bosom  of  its  own  organ,  and 
thence,  through  an  ascending  scale,  to  the  brain,  "  which  is  eminently 
muscle,  and  eminently  gland;  in  a  word,  which  is  eminently  tho 
microcosm,  when  the  body  is  regarded  as  a  macrocosm."  ('  tEcon. 
R.  A. ; '  1  Regn.  Anim.') 

On  the  whole  we  may  admit  these  works  to  be  a  grand  consolidation 
of  human  knowledge; — an  attempt  to  combine  and  reorganise  the 
opinions  of  all  the  schools  of  medicine  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates. 
The  doctrines  of  the  fluidists,  of  the  mechanical  and  chemical  physi- 
cians, and  of  the  vitalists  and  solidists,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  the 
dogmatists  and  empirics,  and  even  the  miscellaneous  novelties  of  the 
present  day,  have  each  a  proportion  and  a  place  in  the  catholic  system 
of  Swedenborg.  His  works  however  are  a  dead  letter  to  the  medical 
profession,  or  known  only  to  its  erudite  members  through  tho  mis- 
statements of  Haller.  (Haller's  '  Bibhotheca  Anatomica,'  torn.  ii.  pp. 
328,  329,  Tiguri,  1777.) 

Swedenborg  was  in  his  fifty-eighth  year  when  he  published  the  last 
of  the  foregoing  volumes,  and  from  this  period  he  assumed  a  new 
character,  of  which  he  gave  the  following  account: — "I  have  been 
called  to  a  holy  office  by  the  Lord,  who  most  graciously  manifested 
himself  in  person  to  me,  his  servant,  in  the  year  1745,  and  opened  my 
sight  into  the  spiritual  world,  endowing  me  with  the  gift  of  conversing 
with  spirits  and  angels."  However  repulsive  such  statements  are  to 
the  generality  of  mankind,  they  are  not  a  priori  objectionable  to  those 
who  admit  the  inspiration  of  the  seers  and  prophets  of  the  Bible : 
after  such  an  admission  of  the  supernatural,  each  particular  case  of 
the  kind  becomes  a  simple  question  of  evidence.  The  event  above 
alluded  to  happened  to  Swedenborg  in  the  middle  of  April  1745,  at 
an  inn  in  London.  The  manner  of  its  occurrence  is  recorded  by  M. 
Robsahm,  director  of  the  bank  of  Stockholm,  who  was  a  trusted 
friend  of  Swedenborg,  and  had  the  narration  from  him  personally. 
(See  Robsahm's  '  Memoiren,'  in  Tafel's  '  Swcdenborg's  Leben,'  pp.  8 
to  10,  Tubingen,  1842.)  From  this  period,  Swedenborg  entirely  for- 
sook the  pursuit  of  science,  nor  does  he  once  allude,  in  his  works  on 
theology,  to  hisformer  scientific  labours.  He  still  however  took  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Diet,  and  in  that  of  1761  he  is  stated  by 
Count  Hopken  to  have  presented  the  best  memorial  on  the  subject  of 
finance. 

He  returned  from  London  to  Sweden  in  August  1745,  and  immedi- 
ately devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  the  diligent  perusal 
of  the  scriptures.  He  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  assessor 
of  the  Board  of  Mines  till  1747,  when  he  asked  and  obtained  his 
majesty's  permission  to  retire  from  it;  adding  also  two  other  requests, 
which  were  granted — that  he  might  enjoy  as  a  pension  the  salary  of 
the  office ;  aud  that  ho  might  be  allowed  to  decline  the  higher  rank 
which  was  offered  him  on  his  retirement.  The  materials  for  the  sub- 
sequent part  of  Swedenborg's  biography  are  exceedingly  scanty.  He 
was  now  either  actively  engaged  in  writing  his  theological  works,  or 
was  travelling  in  foreign  countries  to  publish  them.  When  he  was  at 
home  he  had  a  house  in  the  environs  of  Stockholm,  with  a  large 
garden,  in  which  he  took  great  delight.  He  frequently  resided  iu 
Amsterdam  and  in  London.  The  highest  personages  in  Sweden  testi- 
fied to  the  consistency  with  which  he  maintained  the  assertion  of  his 
spiritual  intercourse.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  they  say,  he  gave 
proof  of  his  professions.  Baron  Grimm,  after  describing  him  as  "  a 
man  not  only  distinguished  by  his  honesty,  but  by  his  knowledge  and 
intelligence,"  says  of  one  of  these  occurrences,  "  This  fact  is  confirmed 
by  authorities  so  respectable,  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  it;  but  the 
question  is,  how  to  believe  it."  ('Mem.  Hist.  Lit.  et  Anecdot.,  &c.,' 
par  le  Baron  de  Grimm,  torn.  iii.  p.  56,  ed.  London,  1813.)  Immanuel 
Kant  sifted  another  of  these  stories  to  the  bottom,  aud  declared  that 
"  Professor  Schlegel  had  informed  him  that  it  could  by  no  means  be 
doubted;"  aud  added,  "they  set  the  assertion  respecting  Sweden- 
borg's extraordinary  gift  beyond  possibility  of  doubt.''  ('  L'arstellung 
des  Lebens  und  Charakters  Immanuel  Kants,'  Kouigsberg,  1S04.) 
Swedenborg  however  laid  no  stress  on  such  proofs,  "  because,"  said  he, 
I  "they  compel  only  an  external  belief,  but  do  not  convince  the 
internal."    During  his  latter  years,  Bishop  Fileuius  and  Dr.  Ekebon 
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instigated  a  prosecution  against  him  in  tho  consistory  of  Gottenburg, 
whence  it  was  transferred  to  tho  Diet.  Dr.  Ekebon  denounced 
his  doctrines  as  "full  of  the  mont  intolerable  fundamental  err<-i>, 
seducing,  heretical,  and  captious;"  aud  stated  furthermore,  that  ho  "  did 
not  know  AsHcssor  Swedenborg's  religious  system,  and  would  take  DO 
pains  to  come  at  tho  knowledge  of  it."  Swedenborg  came  out  of 
these  trials  with  safety,  unaccused  by  the  Diet,  and  protected  by  tho 
king.  Towards  Christmas  1771,  while  in  London,  he  had  a  stroke  of 
tho  palsy,  from  which  ho  never  perfectly  recovered.  A  report  has 
been  circulated  that  ho  recanted  his  claims  during  his  last  illness,  but 
this  is  a  mistake.  M.  Eerelius,  minister  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran 
church  iu  London,  who  visited  him  on  his  death  bed,  and  adminMii  ed 
the  sacrament  to  him,  wrote  as  follows  (31.it  .March  1730)  to  Professor 
Triitgard  of  Greif.swalde,  "  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  he  was  going  to 
die,  aud  he  answered  in  the  affirmative;  upon  which  I  requested  him 
since  many  believed  that  he  had  invented  his  new  theological  system 
merely  to  acquire  a  great  name  (which  ho  had  certainly  obtained),  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  proclaiming  the  real  truth  to  the  world,  and 
to  recant  either  wholly  or  in  part  what  he  hail  advanced;  especially 
as  his  pretensions  could  now  bo  of  no  further  use  to  him.  Upon  tins 
Swedenborg  raised  himself  up  in  bed,  and,  placing  his  hand  upon  his 
breast,  said  with  earnestness,  'Everything  that  I  have  written  is  as 
true  as  that  you  now  behold  me  :  I  might  have  said  much  more  had 
it  been  permitted  me.  After  death  you  will  see  all,  and  then  we  shall 
have  much  to  say  to  each  other  on  this  subject.'  (Fi-relius,  '  (Jeber 
Swedenborg's  Eude,'  in  Tafel's  '  Leben.')  Swedenborg  died  at  London, 
in  Great  Bath  Street,  Coldbath  Fields,  on  the  29th  of  March  1772,  iu 
the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  body  was  buried  in  the  Swedish 
church  in  Ratclilf  Highway. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  theological  works  : — 1,  'Arcana  Cccles- 
tia,'  8  vols.  4to,  London,  1749  to  1756;  2,  'An  Account  of  the  Last 
Judgment  and  the  Destruction  of  Babylon ; '  3,  '  On  Heaven  and 
Hell;'  4,  '  Un  the  White  Horse  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse;'  5, 
'  On  the  Earths  in  the  Universe  ;  '  6,  'On  the  New  Jerusalem  and  its 
Heavenly  Doctrine,'  4to,  London,  1758;  7,  'The  Four  leading  Doc- 
trines of  the  New  Church — on  the  Lord,  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  on 
Life,  and  on  Faith ; '  8,  'A  continuation  of  the  Account  of  tlie  Last 
Judgment;'  9,  'On  the  Diviue  Love  and  Wisdom,'  4to,  Amsterdam, 
1763;  10,  'On  the  Divine  Providence,'  4to,  Amsterdam,  1764;  11, 
'Apocalypse  Revealed,'  4to,  Amsterdam,  1766  ;  12,  'Delights  of  Wisdom 
concerning  Conjugial  Love,  aud  Pleasures  of  Insanity  concerning  Scor- 
tatory  Love,'  4to,  Amsterdam,  1768  ;  13,  '  On  the  Intercourse  between 
the  Soul  and  Body,'  4to,  London,  1769  ;  14, '  A  brief  Exposition  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  New  Church,'  4to,  Amsterdam,  1769;  15,  'True 
Christian  Religion,'  4to,  Loudon,  1771.  As  a  specimen  of  Swedenborg's 
interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  the  reader  may  consult  the 
'Apocalypse  Revealed;'  for  a  concise  view  of  his  alleged  experiences, 
the  'Heaveu  aud  Hell'  may  be  resorted  to;  for  a  view  of  that  part 
of  his  system  which  relates  to  the  creation  and  government  of  the 
universe,  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  'Divine  Love'  and  'Divine 
Providence ; '  for  his  doctrine  concerning  the  relation  of  the  sexes, 
and  its  eternal  origin  and  perpetuity,  and  for  his  code  of  spiritual 
legislation  on  marriage  and  divorce,  seethe  '  Conjugial  Love,' one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  works :  finally,  the  student  will  find  a 
compendium  of  the  whole  of  the  theology  of  the  New  Church  in  the 
'  True  Christian  Religion,'  the  last  and  perhaps  the  finest  of  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg.  The  whole  of  these  works,  originally  pub- 
lished in  Latin,  have  been  translated  iuto  English,  and  some  of 
them  have  passed  through  several  editions  both  in  England  and 
in  America.  The  translations  are  contained  in  about  thirty  octavo 
volumes. 

Swedenborg's  theological  manuscripts,  which  are  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Academy  at  Stockholm,  are  very  voluminous.  The  following 
have  been  published  :  — '  Coronis  ad  veram  Christianam  Religio- 
nem,'  4to,  Lond.,  1780 ;  '  Apocalypsis  Explicata,'  4  torn.  4to,  Lond., 
1785,-S6,-88,-S9 ;  'Index  Rtrum  in  Apocalypsi  Revelatarum,'  lbl3  ; 
'Iudex  Verborum,  &c,  in  Arcanis  Coelestibus,'  1815 ;  'Doctrina  de 
Charitate,'  Svo,  Lond.,  1S40  ;  <  De  Domino,"  Svo,  Lond.,  1840  ;  '  Canones 
Nov?e  Ecclesise,'  Svo,  Loud.,  1840;  'Adversaria  in  Libros  Veteris 
Testamenti,'  7  vols. ;  aud  his  '  Diarium  Spirituale,'  which  is  an  unre- 
served record  of  his  experiences,  ranging  over  a  period  of  sixteen  years. 
Of  this  extensive  work  seven  parts  have  been  published  in  ten  volumes, 
of  which  two  volumes  are  a  common  index  to  the  Memorabilia  of  both 
the  '  Diarium '  and  '  Adversaria  ; '  this  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of 
Swedenborg's  works,  as  going  far  to  supply  data  for  a  theological 
biography  of  the  author. 

Swedenborg  did  not  lay  claim  to  inspiration,  but  to  an  opening  of 
his  spiritual  sight,  and  a  rational  instruction  in  spiritual  things,  which 
was  granted,  as  he  said,  "not  for  an}-  merit  of  his,''  but  to  enable  him 
to  convey  to  the  world  a  real  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  heaven  and 
hell,  aud  thus  of  man's  future  existence.  According  to  Swedenborg, 
heaven  aud  hell  are  not  in  space,  but  they  are  internal  and  spiritual 
states,  so  that  intromission  into  the  spiritual  world  is  only  the  opening 
of  an  interior  consciousness.  The  outward  face  of  the  spiritual  world 
resembles  that  of  the  natural  world  iu  every  particular,  and  man's 
spiritual  body  appears  precisely  similar  to  his  natural  body  ;  but  the 
difference  is  that  all  the  objects  of  the  spiritual  world  represent  and 
change  with  the  spiritual  states  of  its  inhabitants;  the  magnificent 
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objects  iu  the  heavens  beiDg  actually  determined  according  to  the  good 
affections  of  the  angels ;  and  the  terrible  appearances  in  the  hells 
being  an  outbirth  of  the  evil  and  falsity  of  the  infernals.  Heaven 
and  hell  are  from  mankind,  and  all  angels  and  devils  have  once  been 
men,  either  on  this  or  other  planets ;  for  all  the  planets  are  inhabited, 
since  the  hutuan  race,  and  the  formation  of  heaven  therefrom,  is  the 
final  end  of  creation.  The  Satan  and  Devil  of  Holy  Scripture  is  not 
a  person,  but  a  collective  name  of  hell.  The  "  last  judgment  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospels  "  does  not  mean  the  destruction  of  the  world, 
which,  like  every  divine  work,  has  respect  to  infinity  and  eternity,  and 
will  endure  for  ever,  but  "  a  judgment  in  the  spiritual  world,  since  all 
who  die  are  gathered  together  there,  and  sinco  it  is  man's  spirit  which 
is  judged."  This  judgment  commences  for  every  individual  imme- 
diately after  death.  Judgment  is  carried  into  effect  on  a  church  when 
its  charity  is  extinct,  and  faith  alone  remains,  and  such  judgment  is 
attended  by  a  plenary  separation  of  the  good  from  the  evil,  that  is,  by 
a  formation  of  new  heavens  and  new  hells,  and  followed  by  the  insti- 
tution on  earth  of  a  now  church.  The  judgment  on  the  first  Christian 
church  took  place  in  the  year  1757  (so  Swedenborg  asserts),  and  was 
witnessed  by  him  in  the  spiritual  world,  after  which  commenced  the 
descent  from  the  new  heaven  of  the  new  church  and  its  doctrine, 
signified  by  tho  Apocalyptic  New  Jerusalem.  The  particulars  of  the 
faith  of  this  church  on  the  part  of  man  are — 1.  "That  there  is  one 
Uod  ;  that  there  is  a  Divine  Trinity  iu  Him,  and  that  he  is  the  Lord 
God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  2.  That  saving  faith  consists  iu 
believiug  on  Him.  3.  That  evil  actions  ought  not  to  be  done,  because 
they  aro  of  the  devil,  and  from  the  devil.  4.  That  good  actions 
ought  to  be  done,  becauso  they  are  of  God  and  from  God.  5.  And 
that  they  should  be  done  by  man,  as  of  himself ;  nevertheless  under 
the  belief  that  they  are  from  the  Lord,  operating  in  him  and  by  him. 
Tho  two  first  particulars  have  relation  to  faith  ;  the  two  next,  to 
charity  ;  and  the  last,  to  the  conjunction  of  charity  and  faith,  and 
thereby  of  the  Lord  and  man."  Concerning  the  Word  of  God, 
Swcdenborg  taught  that  iu  its  origin  it  is  the  divine  truth  itself, 
infinite  in  tho  Lord  ;  that  in  proceeding  through  the  three  heavens 
it  is  accommodated  to  the  recipiency  of  the  angels  by  successive 
veilings;  that  in  the  highest  heaven  it  puts  on  an  appearance  accom- 
modated to  angelic  affections,  and  is  there  read  in  its  celestial  sense  ; 
in  the  middle  and  lower  heavens  it  is  clothed  by  forms  adequate  to 
the  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  the  angels  there,  and  is  read  in  its 
spiritual  sense ;  and  in  the  Church  it  is  presented  in  a  natural  and 
historical  form,  which  is  adapted  to  the  understandings  of  men  on 
earth.  This  last  form  thus  contains  and  corresponds  to  a  spiritual  and 
celestial  form  or  meaning,  which  Swedenborg  declares  he  was  taught 
by  the  Lord  iu  the  spiritual  world,  and  which  he  unfolded  at  length 
in  his  great  work,  the  '  Arcana  Ccelestia.'  "  The  Books  of  the  Word," 
says  Swedenborg,  "are  all  those  that  have  the  internal  sense ;  but 
those  which  have  not  the  internal  sense  are  not  the  Word.  The 
Books  of  the  Word  in  the  Old  Testament  are  the  five  Books  of  Moses, 
the  Book  of  Joshua,  the  Book  of  Judges,  the  two  Books  of  Samuel, 
the  two  Books  of  Kings,  the  Psalms,  the  Prophets  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah, the  Lamentations,  the  Prophets  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hosea,  Joel, 
Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  In  the  New  Testament,  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  John,  and  the  Apocalypse."  Although  the  writings  of  Paul 
and  the  other  apostles  are  not  in  this  list,  and  are  described  by 
Swedenborg,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Beyer,  to  be  "  dogmatic  (or  doctrinal) 
writings  merely,  and  not  written  in  the  style  of  the  Word;"  yet  in 
the  same  letter  he  says,  "  Nevertheless,  the  writings  of  the  Apostles 
are  to  be  regarded  as  excellent  books,  and  to  be  held  in  the  highest 
esteem,  for  they  insist  on  the  two  essential  articles  of  charity  and  faith 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Lord  himself  has  done  in  the  Gospels  and 
in  the  Apocalypse." 

Swedenborg  was  a  methodical  man,  and  laid  down  certain  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  his  life.  These  are  found  written  in  various  parts  of 
his  manuscripts  as  follows  : — "1.  Often  to  read  and  meditate  on  the 
Word  of  God.  2.  To  submit  everything  to  the  will  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. 3.  To  observe  in  everything  a  propriety  of  behaviour,  and 
always  to  keep  the  conscience  clear.  4.  To  discharge  with  fidelity  the 
functions  of  his  employment  and  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  to  render 
himself  in  all  things  useful  to  society."  On  these  precepts  he  formed 
his  character.  Count  Hopken,  prime  minister  of  Sweden,  says  of  him, 
"I  have  not  only  known  Swedenborg  these  two-and-forty  years,  but 
some  time  since  frequented  his  company  daily  :  I  do  not  recollect  to 
have  ever  known  any  man  of  more  uniformly  virtuous  character." 
Sandel  says,  "He  was  the  sincere  friend  of  mankind,  and,  in  his 
examination  of  the  character  of  others,  he  was  particularly  desirous 
to  discover  in  them  this  virtue,  which  he  regarded  as  an  infallible 
proof  of  many  more.  As  a  public  functionary  he  was  upright  and 
just :  he  discharged  his  duty  with  great  exactness,  and  neglected 
nothing  but  his  own  advancement.  He  lived  iu  the  reigns  of  many 
princes,  and  enjoyed  the  particular  favour  and  kindness  of  them  all. 
He  enjoyed  most  excellent  health,  having  scarcely  ever  experienced 
the  slightest  indisposition.  Content  within  himself,  and  with  his 
situation,  his  life  was  in  all  respects  one  of  the  happiest  that  ever  fell 
to  the  lot  of  nian."  Swedenborg  was  never  married.  Ho  was  about 
fiye  feet  nine  inches  high,  rather  thin,  and  of  a  brown  complexion  : 
his  eyes  were  of  a  brownish-gray,  nearly  hazel,  and  somewhat  small. 


He  was  never  seen  to  laugh,  but  always  had  a  cheerful  smile  on  his 
countenance.  "  Many  would  suppose,"  says  Ferelius,  "  that  Assessor 
Swedenborg  was  a  very  eccentric  person  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
very  agreeable  and  easy  in  society,  conversed  on  all  the  topics  of  the 
day,  accommodated  himself  to  his  company,  and  never  alluded  to  his 
principles  unless  he  was  questioned,  in  which  case  he  answered  freely, 
just  as  he  wrote  of  them.  But  if  he  observed  that  any  one  put 
impertinent  questions,  or  designed  to  trifle  with  him,  he  answered  in 
bucIi  a  manuer  that  the  querist  was  silenced  without  being  satisfied." 

(For  further  particulars  the  reader  may  consult  Sandel's  Euloyium 
to  the  Memory  of  Swedenborg,  pronounced  Oct.  7,  1772,  translation, 
Loudon,  1834  ;  Documents  concerning  the  Life  and  Character  of  E. 
Swedenborg,  collected  by  Dr.  t.  F.  I.  Tafel,  Tubingen,  and  edited  in 
English  by  Rev.  I.  H.  Smithson,  London,  1841  ;  Swedenborg,  Diarium 
Spirituale;  Life  of  Swedenborg,  with  an  Account  of  his  Writings,  by 
Hobart,  Boston,  U.S.,  1831;  Tafel's  Swedenborg^  Leben;  The  New 
Jerusalem  Magazine,  1790-91  ;  F.  Walden's  Assessor  Svedenborg's  Levnet, 
Adskdlige  Udtog  of  sammcs  skrivter  nogle  blandede  Tanker,  tilligemed 
Svedenborg's  System  i  kort  udfog,  Kiobenhaven,  1806  and  1820;  Lager- 
bring,  Sammandrag  af  Swea-Rikes  Jlistoria,  8vo,  Stockholm,  1778-80; 
Introduction,  &c.  to  Swedenborg' s  Writings,  by  J.  J.  Garth  Wilkinson.) 

The  Swedenborgians,  as  the  people  are  called  who  believe  in  the 
mission  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  to  promulgate  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Church,  signified  by  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  Apocalypse,  may 
in  this  country  be  divided  into  two  portions  : — one  of  which  forms 
the  denomination  known  as  such  to  the  world;  while  the  other 
portion  remains  without  visible  separation  from  the  communion  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  first  public  asssociation  of  the  Sweden- 
borgians  took  place  in  1788,  iu  Great  Eastcheap,  London;  since  that 
time,  societies  have  been  formed  in  nearly  all  our  large  towns,  until 
they  now  amount  to  about  fifty,  of  which  the  greater  number  are  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  On  the  Census  Sunday,  March  30,  1851, 
there  were  fifty  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  New  Church  in 
England  and  Wales,  containing  accommodation  for  11,865  persons, 
and  actually  attended  by  4652  persons  iu  the  morning  and  2978  in 
the  evening  ;  but,  as  noted  in  the  Census  Report,  it  is  maintained  by 
members  of  the  Church  "that  the  mere  number  of  their  chapels  gives 
a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  prevalence  of  their  opinions;  as  many, 
they  say,  ostensibly  connected  with  other  churches,  entertain  the  pro- 
minent doctrines  of  the  New  Church."  The  societies  send  delegates 
to  an  annual  conference.  In  the  United  States  of  America  the 
members  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  are  numerous  and  well 
organised  :  they  have  three  distinct  annual  conventions,  of  which  that 
for  the  Eastern  States  meets  at  Boston ;  that  for  the  Southern  at 
Philadelphia;  and  that  for  the  Western,  at  Cincinnati.  In  France  the 
doctrines  of  Swedenborg  have  excited  much  attention,  partly  through 
the  writings  of  his  eloquent  disciple  Richer,  of  Nantes;  and  through 
the  French  translations  of  Swedenborg's  works,  which  were  executed 
by  J.  P.  Moet,  and  published  by  John  Augustus  Tulk.  In  Germany, 
Swedenborg  has  long  had  isolated  readers,  like  the  learned  librarian 
to  the  Kiog  of  Wiirtemberg,  Dr.  I.  F.  I.  Tafel,  known  through  Ger- 
many for  his  editions  of  the  original  works  of  Swedenborg,  for  his 
translations  of  the  same,  and  for  the  elaborate  works  he  has  published 
in  their  defence.  In  Sweden,  bishops  and  doctors  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  have  favoured  the  claims  of  Swedenborg.  Swedenborgianism 
has  also  taken  deep  root  in  several  of  the  British  colonies.  The  non- 
separatist  Swedenborgians  comprise  many  members,  and  even  clergy- 
men, of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Hartley,  rector 
of  Winwick,  in  Northamptonshire,  the  Rev.  John  Clowes,  rector  of 
St.  John's,  Manchester,  and  the  Rev.  William  Hill,  were  the  first 
translators  of  the  large  works  of  Swedenborg.  The  Swedenborgians 
have  several  public  institutions,  the  most  flourishing  of  which  is  that 
entitled  the  '  Society  for  printing  and  publishing  the  Writings  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg,  instituted  in  London  in  1810,'  which  aunually 
prints  and  circulates  a  great  number  of  his  works.  They  have  also  a 
London  Missionary  and  Tract  Society,  and  Tract  Societies  at  Bith, 
Birmingham,  Gla-gow,  and  Manchester.  There  are  two  Liturgies  in 
general  use  among  the  Swedenborgians :  1,  The  '  Book  of  Worship/ 
Boston,  United  States,  embodying  a  very  simple  form  of  worship, 
consisting  chiefly  of  passages  from  the  Scripture,  aud  chants  from  the 
Psalms;  2,  The  'Liturgy  of  the  New  Church,  prepared  by  order  of 
the  General  Conference,'  London,  which  is  U3ed  throughout  this 
country,  aud  contains  a  more  formal  service  than  that  adopted  in 
America,  From  the  latter  we  may  conveniently  borrow  the  twelve 
'Articles  of  Faith,'  "condensed,"  as  they  are,  "from  the  Writings  of 
Swedenborg,  adopted  by  the  General  Conference,  and  recognised  as  a 
standard  of  Doctrine  by  the  whole  body  of  Swedenborgians." 

"  The  Articles  of  Faith  of  the  New  Church  signified  by  the  New 
Jerusalem  in  the  Revelation  are  these  : — 

"  1,  That  Jehovah  God,  the  creator  and  preserver  of  heaven  and 
earth,  is  love  itself  and  wisdom  itself,  or  good  itself  and  truth  itself : 
that  he  is  one  both  in  essence  and  in  person,  in  whom,  nevertheless, 
is  the  Divine  Trinity  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  which  are  the 
essential  divinity,  the  divine  humanity,  and  the  divine  proceeding, 
answering  to  the  soul,  the  body,  and  the  operative  energy  iu  man ; 
and  that  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  that  God. 

"2,  That  Jehovah  God  himself  descended  from  heaven,  as  divine 
truth,  -which  is  the  Word,  and  took  upon  him  human  nature,  for  the 
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purposo  of  removing  from  wan  the  powors  of  hell,  and  restoring  to 
order  all  things  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  all  thing!  in  thu  chin  ch  : 
that  he  removed  from  man  th<i  power*  of  hell,  by  combat*  BMinit 
and  victories  over  thorn  ;  in  which  consisted  the  great  work  of  redemp- 
tion :  that  by  tho  same  acts,  which  were  his  temptation*,  the  last  of 
which  was  the  passion  of  the  cross,  he  united,  in  his  humanity,  divine 
truth  to  divine  good,  or  divine  wisdom  to  divine  love,  and  so  returned 
into  his  divinity  in  which  he  was  from  eternity,  together  with,  and  in, 
his  glorified  humanity  ;  whence  ho  for  over  keeps  the  infornal  powers 
in  subjectiou  to  himself :  and  that  all  who  believe  in  him,  with  tin- 
understanding,  from  tho  heart,  and  livo  accordingly,  will  bo  saved. 

"  3,  That  tho  Sacred  Scripture,  or  Word  of  Cod,  is  divine  truth 
itself,  containing  a  spiritual  sense  heretofore  unknown,  whence  it  is 
divinely  inspired  and  holy  in  every  syllable;  as  well  as  a  literal  sense, 
which  is  the  basis  of  its  spiritual  sense,  and  in  which  divine  truth  is 
in  its  fullness,  its  sanctity,  and  its  power  :  thus  that  it  is  accommodated 
to  the  apprehension  both  of  angels  and  men  :  that  the  spiritual  and 
natural  senses  are  united,  by  correspondences,  like  soul  and  body, 
every  natural  expression  and  image  answering  to,  aud  including,  a 
spiritual  and  divine  idea ;  aud  thus  that  tho  Word  is  tho  medium  of 
communication  with  heaven  aud  of  conjunction  with  the  Lord. 

"  4,  That  the  government  of  the  Lord's  divino  love  and  wisdom  is 
the  divine  providence ;  which  is  universal,  exercised  according  to 
certain  fixed  laws  of  order,  aud  extending  to  the  minutest  particular* 
of  the  life  of  all  men,  both  of  tho  good  and  of  the  evil:  that  in  all  its 
operations  it  has  respect  to  what  is  infinite  and  eternal,  and  makes  no 
account  of  things  transitory  but  as  they  are  subservient  to  eternal 
ends  :  thus,  that  it  mainly  consists,  with  man,  in  the  connection  of 
things  temporal  with  things  eterual ;  for  that  the  continual  aim  of  the 
Lord,  by  his  divine  providence,  is  to  join  mau  to  himself  aud  himself 
to  man,  that  he  may  be  able  to  give  him  the  felicities  of  eternal  life  : 
aud  that,  the  laws  of  permission  are  also  laws  of  the  divine  providence; 
since  evil  cannot  be  prevented  without  destroying  the  nature  of  man  as 
an  accountable  agent ;  and  because,  also,  it  cannot  be  removed  unless 
it  be  known,  and  cannot  be  known  unless  it  appear  :  thus,  that  no  evil 
is  permitted  but  to  prevent  a  greater;  and  all  is  overruled,  by  the 
Lord's  divine  providence,  for  the  greatest  possible  good. 

"  5,  That  man  is  not  life,  but  is  only  a  recipient  of  life  from  the 
Lord,  who,  as  he  is  love  it-elf  and  wisdom  itself,  is  also  life  itself ; 
which  life  is  communicated  by  influx  to  all  iu  the  spiritual  world, 
whether  belonging  to  heaven  or  to  hell,  and  to  all  iu  the  natural 
world ;  but  is  received  differently  by  every  one,  according  to  his 
quality  and  consequent  state  of  reception. 

"  6,  That  man,  during  his  abode  in  the  world,  is,  as  to  his  spirit,  in 
the  midst  between  beaven  and  hell,  acted  upon  by  influences  from 
both,  and  thus  is  kept  in  a  state  of  spiritual  equilibrium  between 
good  and  evil ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  enjoys  free  will,  or  free- 
dom of  choice,  in  spiritual  things  as  well  a3  in  natural,  aud  possesses 
the  capacity  of  either  turning  himself  to  the  Lord  and  his  kingdom, 
or  turning  himself  away  from  the  Lord  and  connecting  himself  with 
the  kingdom  of  darkness  :  aud  that,  unless  man  had  such  freedom  of 
choice,  the  Word  would  be  of  no  use;  the  church  would  be  a  mere 
namo ;  man  would  possess  nothiug  by  virtue  of  which  he  could  be 
conjoined  to  the  Lord  ;  aud  the  cause  of  evil  would  be  chargeable  ou 
Cod  himself. 

"  7,  That  man  at  this  day  is  born  into  evil  of  all  kinds,  or  with 
tendencies  towards  it :  that,  therefore,  iu  order  to  his  enteriug  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  he  must  bo  regenerated  or  created  anew:  which 
great  work  is  effected  in  a  progressive  manner,  by  the  Lord  alone,  by 
charity  and  faith  as  mediums,  during  man's  co  operation ;  that  as  all 
nun  are  redeemed,  all  are  capable  of  being  regenerated,  and  conse- 
quently saved,  every  one  according  to  his  state;  and  that  the  regene- 
rate man  is  in  communion  with  the  angels  of  heaven,  and  the 
unregenerate  with  the  spirits  of  hell :  but  that  no  one  is  condemned 
for  hereditary  evil,  auy  further  than  as  he  makes  it  his  own  by  actual 
life ;  whence  all  who  die  in  infancy  are  saved,  special  means  being 
provided  by  the  Lord  in  the  other  life  for  that  purpose. 

"  8,  That  repentance  is  the  first  beginning  of  the  church  in  man ; 
and  that  it  consists  in  a  man's  examining  himself,  both  iu  regard  to 
his  deeds  and  his  intentions,  in  knowing  and  acknowledging  his  sins, 
confessing  them  before  the  Lord,  supplicating  him  for  aid,  aud  begin- 
ning a  new  life  :  that,  to  this  end,  all  evils,  whether  of  affection,  of 
thought,  or  of  life,  are  to  be  abhorred  aud  shuuued  as  sius  against 
God,  and  because  they  proceed  from  infernal  spirits,  who  in  the 
aggregate  are  called  the  Devil  and  Satan ;  and  that  good  affections, 
good  thought*,  and  good  actions  are  to  be  cherished  and  performed, 
because  they  are  of  God  and  from  God  :  that  these  things  are  to  be 
done  by  man  as  of  himself;  neverthelers,  under  the  acknowledgement 
and  belief  that  it  is  from  the  Lord,  operating  in  him  and  by  him  : 
that  so  far  as  man  shuns  evils  as  sins,  so  far  they  are  removed, 
remitted,  or  forgiven  :  so  far  also  he  does  good,  not  from  himself,  but 
from  the  Lord ;  and  in  the  same  degree  he  loves  truth,  has  faith, 
and  is  a  spiritual  man  :  and  that  the  Decalogue  teaches  what  evils 
are  sius. 

"  9,  That  charity,  faith,  and  good  works  are  unitedly  necessary  to 
man'*  salvation,  siuce  charity,  without  faith,  is  not  spiritual,  but 
natural ;  and  faith,  without  charity,  is  not  living,  but  dead  ;  and  both 
charity  and  faith  ,without  good  works,  are  merely  mental  and  perish- 
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able  thing",  becauso  without  use  or  fixedness  :  nnd  that  nothing  of 
faith,  of  charity,  or  of  good  works  in  of  man,  but  that  all  ia  of  tho 
Lord,  and  all  the  merit  U  bin  alone. 

"10,  That  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Supper  aro  sacrament*  of  divine 
institution,  and  are  to  be  permanently  obnerved  :  baptism  being  an 
external  medium  of  introduction  into  tho  chunh,  and  a  nij/n  repre- 
sentative of  man's  purification  and  regeneration;  aud  tho  Holy  Supper 
beiug  an  external  medium,  to  thos *  v.  ho  receive  it  worthily,  of  intro- 
duction, as  to  spirit,  into  heaven,  aud  of  conjunction  with  the  Lord; 
of  which  also  it  is  a  sign  and  seal. 

"11,  That  immediately  after  death,  which  is  only  a  putting  off  of 
the  material  body,  never  to  be  resumed,  mau  rise*  agiin  in  a  spiritual 
or  substantial  body,  In  which  he  continues  to  live  to  eternity  :  in 
heaven,  if  hi*  ruling  affections,  and  thence  his  life,  have  been  good ; 
and  In  hell,  if  his  ruling  affections,  and  thence  hi-)  life,  have  been 
evil. 

"  12,  That  now  is  the  time  of  the  pecond  advent  of  the  Lord,  whicl\ 
is  a  coming,  not  iu  person,  but  iu  the  power  aud  glory  of  his  Holy 
Word  :  that  it  is  attended,  like  his  first  coining,  with  the  restoration 
to  order  of  all  things  in  the  spiritual  world,  where  the  wonderful 
divine  operation,  commonly  expected  under  the  name  of  the  Lait 
Judgment,  has  in  consequence  been  performed;  aud  with  the  pre- 
paring of  the  way  for  a  New  Church  on  the  earth, — the  first  Christian 
Church  having  spiritually  come  to  its  end  or  consummation,  through 
evils  of  life  and  errors  of  doctrine,  as  foretold  by  tho  Lord  in  the 
Gospels:  and  that  this  New  or  Second  Christian  Church,  which  will 
be  the  Crown  of  all  Churches,  and  will  stand  for  ever,  ia  what  was  repre- 
sentatively seen  by  John,  when  he  beheld  the  holy  city,  New  Jerusa- 
lem, descending  from  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned 
for  her  husband." 

(For  further  particulars  see  Rf ports  of  the  Society  for  Printing  and 
Publishing  the  Writings  of  the  Hon.  E.  Swedenborg,  London  ;  Report* 
of  the  London  Missionary  and  Tract  Society  'f  the  New  Jerusalem 
Church  ;  Minutes  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  New  Church,  sig- 
nified by  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  Revelation;  also  Tafel,  Magazin 
fiir  die  wahre  Cltristliche  Religion,  pp.  1  to  70,  Tubingen,  1S4 1 ,  which 
contains  an  elaborate  account  of  all  the  Swedenborgian  periodicals.) 

SW1ETEN,  GERARD  VAN,  was  born  at  Leyden  iu  1700.  He 
received  his  general  education  there  aud  at  Louv.du,  and  studied 
medicine  at  Leyden  under  Boerhaave,  of  whom  he  soon  became  the 
favourite  pupil,  and  by  whose  influence  he  was  appointed  to  a  pro- 
fessorship of  medicine  very  soon  after  taking  his  diploma  of  doctor  in 
1725.  His  lectures  were  well  atteuded,  but  objections  were  made 
against  him  on  the  ground  of  his  beiug  a  Roman  Catholic,  aud  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  chair.  Iu  1745  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria 
appointed  him  her  first  physician,  and  iu  this  capacity  he  used  hi* 
influence  to  establish  a  system  of  clinical  instruction  at  Vienna,  to 
rebuild  the  university,  and  accomplish  many  other  important  mea-ures 
for  the  advancement  of  science.  Duriug  eight  years  also  he  lectured 
on  the  'Institutes'  of  Boerhaave.  He  died  in  1772,  aud  Maria  Theresa, 
who,  besides  many  other  honours,  had  made  hiin  a  baron  of  the 
empire,  had  a  statue  to  his  memory  placed  in  the  hall  of  the 
university. 

Vau  Swieten  was  one  of  the  few  great  physicians  of  his  day,  who, 
though  he  founded  a  school  (and  that  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
time),  did  not  attempt  to  establish  himself  as  the  head  of  a  sect.  He 
was  content  to  adopt  the  system  of  Boerhaave  ;  in  his  commentaries 
ou  whose  aphorisms  he  has  embodied  the  results  of  a  most  extensive 
experience  iu  clinical  medicine,  and  has  shown  himself  to  have  be  jn  a 
physician  of  great  erudition  and  of  some  practical  merit.  The  work  is 
entitled  '  Commentaria  in  Hermauni  Boerhaavii  Aphorismos  de  cog- 
noscendis  et  curandis  morbis  ; '  it  was  first  published  at  Leyden  in  5 
volumes,  4to,  between  1741  aud  1772;  aud  has  sine:  been  repeatedly 
edited  in  LatiD,  English,  French,  and  German.  It  consists  of  long 
commentaries,  not  only  on  each  aphorism,  but  on  every  portion  of 
each  of  them.  To  confirm  their  truth  he  introduces  passages  from 
the  writers  of  all  preceding  times  and  countries,  and  relates  numerous 
cases  from  his  own  and  their  practice.  Van  Swieten  wrote  treatises 
also  on  the  diseases  of  armies,  on  epidemics,  and  on  the  structure  and 
offices  of  arteries;  but  they  are  of  little  importance  in  comparison 
with  his  commentaries,  and  are  now  seldom  referred  to.  He  main- 
tained also  a  long  opposition  agaiust  the  practice  of  inoculating 
small-pox. 

SWIFT,  JONATHAN,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
Dublin,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  which  was  originally 
settled  in  Yorkshire.  His  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Swift,  was 
vicar  of  Goodrich,  in  Herefordshire  ;  and  had  ten  sons,  Godwin, 
Thomas,  William,  Dryden,  Willoughby,  Jonathan,  Adam,  and  three 
others,  of  whom  Godwin,  William,  Jonathan,  and  Ad.im  settled  in 
Ireland ;  he  had  also  four  daughters.  Dryden  was  named  after  his 
mother,  who  was  a  near  relation  of  Dryden  the  poet.  Jonathan  wa3 
the  father  of  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's :  he  married  Abigail  Erick,  of 
au  ancient  family  in  Leicestershire,  but  poor.  He  was  bred  to  the 
law,  and  in  1665  was  appoiuted  steward  of  the  King's  Inns,  Dublin. 
He  died  in  1667,  leaviug  his  widow  in  great  poverty,  with  an  infant 
daughter,  and  pregnant  with  the  future  dean  of  St.  Patrick's. 

Jonathan  Swift  was  born  iu  Dublin,  November  30,  1667.  When 
about  a  year  old  he  was  carried  to  Whitehaven,  in  Cumberland,  by  his 
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nurse,  who  went  there  to  receive  a  legacy ;  he  remained  with  her  in 
that  town  nearly  three  years,  and  she  had  taught  him  to  spell  before 
he  was  taken  back  to  his  mother  in  Dublin.  Mrs.  Swift's  means 
of  support  for  herself  and  her  two  children  were  derived  chiefly 
from  her  brother-in-law  Godwin,  who  was  a  lawyer,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  rich.  Jonathan,  when  six  years  old,  was  sent  to  the 
school  of  Kilkenny,  whence  lie  was  removed  to  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  where  he  was  received  as  a  pensioner,  April  24,  1C82.  The 
cost  of  his  education  and  maintenance  was  defrayed  by  his  uncle 
Godwin,  who  however  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  subsistence  in  so 
niggardly  and  ungracious  a  manner,  that  Swift  ever  afterwards  spoke 
of  him  with  great  asperity.  Before  Swift's  education  was  completed, 
Godwin  died,  and  it  was  then  discovered  that  he  had  for  some  time 
been  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  the  result  of  unsuccessful  specu- 
lations. The  charge  of  Swift's  education  now  devolved  chiefly  upon  his 
uncle  William,  of  whom  he  always  spoke  with  affectionate  gratitude  as 
"  the  best  of  his  relations ;  "  not  that  he  was  much  more  liberally 
(supplied  with  money  than  he  had  be  n  by  Godwin,  for  William  also 
was  in  difficulties,  but  for  the  kindness  with  which  it  was  bestowed. 
The  degree  of  B.A.  was  conferred  on  Swift,  February  15,  1685:  this 
was  done,  as  he  himself  says,  speciali  gratid,  which,  he  informs  ua, 
was,  in  Trinity  College,  a  discreditable  intimation  of  scholastic  insuffi- 
ciency. Indeed  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  he  had  not  only 
neglected  the  study  of  the  school  logic  which  was  then  required  in 
order  to  qualify  him  for  taking  a  degree,  but  that,  after  he  had  taken 
his  degree,  as  well  as  before,  his  conduct  generally  was  careless,  irre- 
gular, and  reckless,  and  that  he  had  incurred  frequent  penalties  and 
censures.  It  is  probable  however  that  he  had  a  scholarship  in  Trinity 
College,  for  he  remained  there  till  1688,  when,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  in  Ireland,  he  passed  over  into  England,  and  travelled  on  foot 
to  Leicester,  where  his  mother  had  been  residing  for  some  years  in  a 
state  of  precarious  dependence  on  her  relations,  one  of  whom  was  the 
wife  of  Sir  William  Temple,  whose  seat  was  Moor  Park,  near  Farnham, 
in  Surrey. 

Swift,  after  residing  some  mouths  with  his  mother,  waited  upon  Sir 
William  Temple,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  kindness,  and  was 
admitted  iuto  his  family.  From  this  time  Swift's  careless  aud  idle 
habits  were  entirely  abandoned ;  he  studied  eight  hours  a  day,  and 
became  useful  to  his  patron  as  his  private  secretary.  A  surfeit  of 
stone-fruit,  to  which  Swift  always  ascribed  the  giddiness  with  which 
he  was  afterwards  so  severely  afflicted,  brought  on  an  ill-state  of 
health,  for  the  removal  of  which,  after  he  had  been  about  two  years 
with  Sir  William,  he  went  to  Irelaud,  but  soon  returned.  He  was 
now  treatad  with  greater  kindness  than  before :  he  occasionally 
attended  King  William,  who  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Moor  Park,  in 
his  walks  in  the  garden,  while  Temple  was  laid  up  with  the  gout,  and 
won  so  much  on  his  majesty's  favour,  that  he  not  only  taught  him 
how  to  cut  asparagus  in  the  Dutch  manner,  but  offered  to  make  him 
captain  of  a  troop  of  horse,  which  however  Swift  declined.  Sir 
William  employed  him  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  king  to  consent 
to  the  bill  for  triennial  parliaments,  and  Swift's  vanity  was  much  hurt 
wheu  he  found  that  his  reasoning  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  over- 
come the  king's  obstinacy. 

Swift  went  to  Oxford  in  1692,  and  entered  himself  of  Hart  Hall,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  his  degree  of  M.A.,  to  which  he  was  admitted  on 
the  4th  of  July  iu  that  year,  together  with  Thomas  Swift  (the  son  of 
his  uncle  Thomas),  who  had  studied  with  Jonathan  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  was  afterwards  rector  of  Puttenham  in  Surrey.  Some 
time  alter  his  return  to  Moor  Park,  finding  that  no  provision  was 
made  for  him  beyond  subsisteuce  in  Sir  William's  family,  Swift  became 
tired  of  his  state  of  dependence,  and  in  some  degree  dissatisfied  with 
his  patron.  He  made  his  complaint  to  Sir  William,  who  then  offered 
him  a  situation  worth  100?.  a  year  in  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  of  which 
Sir  William  was  Master.  Swift  declined  the  offer,  and  said  he  pre- 
ferred going  to  Ireland  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  preferment  in  the 
church.  They  were  both  displeased,  and  so  parted.  Swift  went  to 
Ireland,  but  was  deeply  mortified  when  he  found  that  he  could  not 
obtain  orders  without  a  certificate  from  Sir  William,  which  he  was 
therefore  compelled  to  solicit  from  his  offended  patron.  The  certificate 
was  given;  Swift  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders,  October  18,  1694, 
aud  to  priest's  orders,  January  13,  1695.  Soon  afterwards  Lord  Capel, 
then  Lord-Deputy  of  Ireland,  bestowed  upon  him  the  prebend  of 
Kilroot,  in  the  diocese  of  Connor,  worth  about  100?.  a  year,  whither 
he  immediately  went  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  couutry  clergyman. 

Sir  William  Temple  appears  to  have  soon  felt  the  want  of  Swift's 
services,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  sent  him  a  kind  letter,  with  an 
invitation  to  return  to  Moor  Park.  Swift,  on  the  other  hand,  however 
fond  of  independence,  must  have  felt  strongly  the  contrast  between 
the  dull  life  of  a  clergyman  in  a  remote  town  in  Ireland  and  the 
refined  society  of  Moor  Park.  He  did  not  hesitate  long  to  accept  Sir 
William's  invitation ;  and  having  become  acquainted  with  a  learned 
and  worthy  curate  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  had  a  family  of  eight 
childr  en,  and  only  40Z.  a  year,  he  rode  to  Dublin,  resigned  his  prebend, 
and  obtained  a  grant  of  it  for  his  poor  friend. 

Swift,  on  his  return  to  Moor  Park  in  1695,  was  treated  by  Sir 
William  Temple  rather  as  a  friend  than  as  a  mere  secretary,  and  they 
continued  to  live  together  till  Sir  William's  death,  January  27,  1698. 
Some  time  before  his  death,  Temple  had  obtained  from  King  William 


a  promise  that  Swift  should  have  a  prebend  of  Canterbury  or  West- 
minster :  Sir  William  also  left  him  a  legacy,  with  the  task  of  editing 
his  posthumous  works,  and  any  benefit  which  might  arise  from  the 
publication  of  them. 

During  the  the  early  part  of  his  residence  at  Moor  Park,  Swift  wrote 
some  Pindaric  Odes,  which  he  is  said  to  have  shown  to  Dryden,  who, 
after  having  read  them,  said,  "  Cousin  Swift,  you  will  never  be  a 
poet ;  "  a  remark  which  is  supposed  to  have  occasioned  that  feeling  of 
dislike  which  Swift  always  manifested  towards  Dryden.  These  Odes 
are  written  in  the  style  of  the  Pindaric  Odes  of  Cowley,  and  are 
indeed  bad  imitations  of  a  bad  model.  Swift  also  wrote,  as  he  himself 
has  stated,  a  great  number  of  other  things,  nearly  all  of  which  he 
destroyed.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  at  Moor  Park  he 
wrote  the  '  Battle  of  the  Books  in  St.  James's  Library,'  in  support  of 
Sir  William  Temple,  and  iu  opposition  to  Dr.  William  Wotton  and 
Dr.  Bentley.  A  dispute  had  arisen  iu  France  as  to  the  superiority  of 
ancient  or  of  modern  writers  :  the  dispute  passed  over  to  England,  and 
the  cause  of  the  moderns  was  supported  by  Wotton,  in  his  '  Reflections 
on  Antient  and  Modern  Learning.'  Temple  took  the  part  of  the 
ancients,  but  unfortunately  praised  the  '  Epistles  of  Phalaris,'  which 
Bentley,  in  an  Appendix  to  the  second  edition  of  Wottou's  '  Reflections,' 
proved  to  be  spurious.  Swift's  work  is  a  well-constructed  allegory, 
abounding  in  wit  and  humour.  It  was  not  published  however  till 
after  Sir  William's  death.  Swift  is  supposed  to  have  likewise  finished 
about  this  time  his  '  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  a  satirical  allegory,  in  ridicule  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  errors  of  the  Dis- 
senters, aud  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  England,  though  not  without 
an  occasional  touch  at  her  faults  also.  This  is  one  of  his  most 
laboured  and  most  perfect  works.  Though  he  completed  it  at  Moor 
Tark,  there  is  evidence  that  he  had  sketched  it  out  roughly  at  Trinity 
College. 

It  was  during  Swift's  second  residence  at  Moor  Park  that  the 
acquaintance  commenced  between  him  and  Miss  Esther  Johnson, 
more  generally  known  by  the  poetical  name  which  he  gave  to  her  of 
Stdia  (the  Star).  Her  father  was  a  Loudon  merchant,  according  to 
Scott,  or  steward  to  Sir  William  Temple,  according  to  Sheridan. 
Swift  himself  however  says  that  she  was  born  at  Richmond  in  1681, 
"  her  father  being  the  younger  brother  of  a  good  family  in  Notting- 
hamshire, her  mother  of  a  lower  degree,"  and  hence  it  has  been 
suggested  that  she  was  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
and  a  sort  of  half-sister  to  Swift.  But  that  Swift  was  so  closely 
related  to  Temple  has  been  satisfactorily  disproved,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  real  ground  for  the  other  part  of  the  scandal.  Her  mother  lived 
with  Lady  Gifford,  Sir  William  Temple's  sister,  who,  with  Mrs.  John- 
son and  her  daughter,  resided  at  this  time  at  Moor  Park.  Swift 
assisted  in  her  education,  which  appears  to  have  been  little  attended 
to  previously,  and  she  seems  to  have  acquired  a  fondness  for  her 
tutor. 

Swift  however,  previously  to  his  acquaintance  with  Miss  Johnson, 
had  professed  an  attachment  to  Miss  Jane  Waryng,  on  whom  he 
bestowed  the  title  of  Varina ;  she  was  sister  of  a  fellow-student  at 
Trinity  College,  and  Swift  offered  to  marry  her ;  but  she  was  coy  and 
cold,  and  gave  a  temporary  refusal  on  the  plea  of  ill-health.  By 
degrees,  as  Swift's  passion  abated,  hers  grew  warmer,  and  she  wrote  to 
express  her  willingness  to  accept  his  former  offer.  Swift  did  not 
refuse  to  fulfil  his  promise,  but  in  his  reply  laid  down  such  conditions 
as  to  the  duties  of  her  who  should  become  his  wife,  that  no  further 
correspondence  took  place  between  them. 

After  Sir  William  Temple's  death  Swift  repaired  to  London  to 
superintend  the  publication  of  his  patron's  posthumous  works,  a  task 
which  he  performed  carefully,  and  prefixed  a  Life  of  Sir  William  and 
a  dedication  to  the  king  ;  but  finding  that  the  king  took  no  notice  of 
the  works,  the  dedication,  or  himself,  he  accepted  an  offer  made  to 
him  by  Lord  Berkeley  in  1699,  who  had  just  been  appointed  one  of 
the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  to  attend  him  there  as  his  chaplain  and 
private  secretary.  He  acted  as  secretary  till  they  arrived  in  Dublin, 
when  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bush  obtained  the  office  for  himself  by 
representing  to  Lord  Berkeley  the  unsuitableness  of  such  an  office  to 
the  character  and  duties  of  a  clergyman.  Lord  Berkeley  however,  to 
compensate  Swift  for  the  loss  of  his  office,  promised  that  he  should 
have  the  first  good  preferment  in  his  gift  that  became  vacant.  To  this 
arrangement  Swift  assented.  The  rich  deanery  of  Derry  was  soon 
afterwards  at  Lord  Berkeley's  disposal,  and  Swift  intimated  to  him 
that  he  expected  him  to  keep  his  word.  Lord  Berkeley  told  him  that 
Bush  had  obtained  the  promise  of  it  for  another,  but,  observing  Swift's 
indignation,  advised  him  to  apply  to  Bush  to  see  if  the  matter  could 
not  be  arranged :  he  did  so,  when  the  secretary  frankly  told  him  that 
1000Z.  had  been  offered  for  it,  but  that  if  he  would  put  down  the  same 
sum  he  should  have  the  preference.  Swift,  in  a  rage,  exclaimed,  "God 
confound  you  both  for  a  couple  of  scoundrels,"  and  immediately  left 
the  castle,  intending  to  return  no  more.  Lord  Berkeley  however  was 
unwilling,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  to  risk  exposure  ;  he  therefore  offered 
to  him  the  rectory  of  Agher  and  the  vicarages  of  Laracor  and  Rath- 
beggan,  then  vacant,  iu  the  diocese  of  Meath.  Though  not  worth  a 
third  of  the  deanery,  as  they  only  amounted  together  to  2'dOl.  a  year, 
Swift  deemed  it  prudent  to  accept  the  livings  :  he  still  retained  his 
office  of  chaplain,  and  continued  to  reside  with  the  family  till  Lord 
Berkeley  retired  from  the  government  of  Ireland.    The  prebend  of 
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Duulavin  was  bestowed  upon  liim  in  1700,  which  inoreued  Iiih  income 
to  between  350/.  and  400/.  a  year.  While  he  resided  in  Lord  Berke- 
ley's family  he  produced  boiiio  of  the  first  specimens  of  that  original 
vein  of  humour  on  which,  more  perhaps  than  on  any  other  of  his  rare 
talents,  his  reputation  is  founded:  among  these  are  'The  Bumble 
Petition  of  Franci  s  Harris,'  and  the  '  Meditation  on  a  Broomstick.' 

About  this  time  Swift's  sister  married  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Fenton.  Swift  had  expressed  himself  strongly  against  this  marriage, 
and  when  it  took  place  ho  was  highly  offended.  Scott,  on  tlio  authority 
of  Theophilus  Swift,  says  that  Fenton  was  a  worthless  character,  on 
the  point  of  bankruptcy  at  the  time,  and  that  Swift  afforded  his  sister 
the  means  of  decent  support  in  the  destitution  which  her  imprudenco 
brought  upon  her. 

In  the  year  1700,  on  the  return  of  Lord  Berkeley  to  England,  Swift 
took  possession  of  his  living  at  Laracor.  Ho  performed  his  duties  as 
a  country  clergyman  with  exemplary  diligence,  and  expended  a  con- 
siderable sum  in  repairing  the  church.  Some  years  afterwards  he 
purchased  for  250/.  the  tithes  of  the  parish  of  ElVeinock  near  Trim, 
which  he  left  by  his  will  to  the  vicars  of  Laracor  for  the  time  being, 
as  long  as  the  present  episcopal  religion  continues  to  be  the  established 
faith  in  Ireland  ;  but  if  any  other  form  of  Christian  religion  becomes 
the  established  faith,  he  then  directs  that  the  profits  as  they  oome  in 
shall  be  paid  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Laracor. 

Swift  had  not  been  long  at  Laracor  when  it  was  arranged  between 
Miss  Johnson  and  himself  that  she  should  come  to  reside  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood. She  had  a  small  independence,  about  1500/.,  of  which 
1000/.  had  been  left  to  her  as  a  legacy  by  Sir  William  Temple,  since 
whose  death  she  had  resided  with  Mrs.  Dingley,  a  relation  of  the 
Temple  family,  a  widow  of  middle  age,  whose  income  was  only  about 
25/.  a  year.  Mrs.  Johnson  continued  to  reside  with  Lady  Gifford. 
When  Miss  Johnson  removed  to  Irelaud  she  was  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Dingley;  and  the  ostensible  ground  for  leaving  England  on  the  part 
of  both  was  that  the  rate  of  interest  was  much  higher  in  Ireland  :  it 
was  then  10  per  cent.  They  took  lodgings  in  the  town  of  Trim,  where 
they  generally  resided,  except  in  Swift's  absence,  when  they  occupied 
the  viearage-house.  Miss  Johnsou  was  then  about  eighteen  years  of 
age  ;  her  features  were  beautiful,  her  eyes  and  hair  black,  and  her  form 
symmetrical,  though  a  little  inclined  to  fullness.  She  was  a  woman  of 
strong  sense,  though  not  highly  educated,  of  agreeable  conversation, 
and  elegant  manners. 

Swift  appears  to  have  passed  over  to  England  at  least  once  a  year, 
and  remained  two  or  three  months,  chiefly  in  London,  where  he 
officiated  as  chaplain  in  Lord  Berkeley's  family,  but  generally  paid  a 
visit  to  his  mother  at  Leicester.  In  1701,  during  the  first  of  these 
annual  residences  in  England,  he  published  his  first  political  tract, 
'A  Discourse  on  the  Contests  and  Dissentions  between  the  Nobles  and 
Commons  at  Athens  and  Rome.'  It  was  intended  to  check  the  popular 
violence  which  had  occasioned  the  impeachment  of  Lords  Somers, 
Halifax,  Oxford,  and  Portland  for  their  share  in  the  Partition  Treaty. 
It  was  published  anonymously,  but  attracted  much  attention.  On 
his  second  visit  to  England,  in  1702,  he  avowed  himself  to  be  the 
1  author  of  this  tract,  and  was  immediately  admitted  into  the  society 
of  the  leading  Whigs,  Somers,  Halifax,  and  Sunderland,  and  also  iuto 
that  of  the  leading  wits,  Addison,  Steele,  Arbuthnot,  and  others,  who 
used  then  to  assemble  at  Button's  coffee-house. 

In  1704  Swift  published  anonymously  the  '  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  together 
with  '  The  Battle  of  the  Books.'  The  4  Tale  of  a  Tub '  was  at  tho 
time  generally  supposed  to  be  Swift's,  and  its  wit  was  much  admired, 
but  it  made  him  some  powerful  enemies  by  its  imputed  irreligious 
tendency. 

In  170S  Swift  was  employed  by  the  Irish  prelates  to  solicit  a  remis- 
sion of  the  first  fruits  for  Ireland,  which  had  already  been  granted 
in  England.  His  application  was  made  to  Lord  Godolphin,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  About  this  time  there  were  two  or  three  plans  for 
Swift's  preferment,  but  all  of  them  were  failures.  He  was  to  have 
accompanied  Lord  Berkeley  as  secretary  of  embassy  to  Vienna,  but 
Lord  Berkeley  found  himself  too  iufirm  to  venture  upon  the  employ- 
ment :  he  was  to  have  gone  out  to  Virginia  as  a  sort  of  metropolitan 
over  tho  colonial  clergy  in  America,  but  neither  did  this  appointment 
take  place  ;  and  he  was  promised  Dr.  South's  prebend  of  Westminster, 

i  but  South,  though  very  old,  continued  to  live  for  several  years  longer. 
During  the  years  1708  and  1709  Swift  published  several  tracts. 
'An  Argument  against  abolishirg  Christianity,'  is  a  piece  of  grave 
irony  ;  '  A  Project  for  the  Advancement  of  Keligiou,'  was  dedicated 
to  Lady  Berkeley,  who  was  a  woman  of  strict  piety,  highly  respected 
by  Swift  :  it  is  the  only  work  to  which  he  ever  put  his  name  :  it  made 
a  strong  impression  on  the  religious  classes,  and  was  very  favourably 
received  by  the  public.  In  his  '  Letter  on  the  Sacramental  Test '  lie 
opposed  any  relaxation  of  the  restrictive  laws  against  the  Dissenters. 
In  this  opinion  he  differed  strongly  from  the  Whigs,  and  this  difference 
seems  to  have  been  a  principal  cause  of  his  soon  afterwards  joiuing 

:  the  Tories.  About  this  time  he  also  published  the  '  Sentiments  of  a 
Cburch-of-Kngland  Man,'  as  well  as  some  of  his  lighter  pieces,  espe- 
cially the  humorous  attacks  on  Partridge  the  almanac-maker,  which 
came  out  under  the  name  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff.    In  1710  Swift's  mother 

!  died.  "  It  the  way  to  heaven,"  said  he,  "  be  through  piety,  truth, 
justice,  and  charity,  she  is  there." 

Ou  the  change  of  ministry  in  1710  the  hopes  of  the  Irish  prelates 


were  again  revived  for  a  remission  of  tho  first-fruits  ;  and  Swift  w;ut 
again  deputed,  in  conjunction  with  the  bishops  of  Onsory  and  Killaloe, 
to  solicit  tho  boon.  On  the  1st  of  September  1710,  ho  loft  Ireland  on 
this  mission,  but  found,  on  his  arrival  iu  Loudon,  that  tho  bishops, 
who  had  gone  to  England  before  him,  had  left  that  country  without 
having  done  anything. 

Swift  now  found  himself  courted  by  tho  leaders  of  both  parties, 
with  the  exception  of  Uodolphin,  who  treated  him  with  ouch  marked 
coldness  that  he  vowed  revenge,  a  vow  which  he  performed  on  the 
1st  of  October,  by  the  publication  of  'Sid  llamet's  Uod.'  Swift  soon 
made  up  his  mind  to  join  the  Tories,  and  on  the  4th  of  October  was 
introduced  to  Harley,  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  by  whom  ho 
was  received  with  tho  most  flattering  kindness,  and  was  introduced 
by  him  to  St.  John,  who  was  then  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  In 
a  few  days  ho  received  a  promise  that  tho  first-fruits  should  be 
remitted,  and  immediately  began  to  put  his  literary  battery  iu  action 
in  the  defence  of  his  new  friends.  During  the  time  that  Swift  remained 
in  London  on  this  occasion  he  wrote  a  Journal,  or  diary,  which  was 
addressed  in  a  series  of  letters  to  Miss  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Dingley,  but 
obviously  intended  for  tho  former.  This  Journal,  written  as  it  was 
chiefly  iu  the  morning  and  evening  of  each  successive  day  of  the  most 
busy  part  of  Swift's  life,  affords  a  picture  as  minute  as  it  is  evidently 
trustworthy  of  the  events  in  which  he  was  concerned  and  the  thoughts 
which  arose  out  of  them. 

'The  Examiner,'  a  weekly  periodical,  had  been  begun  by  St.  John, 
Prior,  and  others,  in  support  of  the  new  ministry.  Thirteen  numbers 
had  been  published  with  little  effect,  when  it  was  taken  up  by  Swift, 
November  10,  1710,  and  was  continued  by  him  till  June  14,  1711,  a 
period  of  seven  months,  when  he  resigned  it  iuto  other  hands.  Every 
one  of  these  papers  was  written  by  himself,  besides  several  satirical 
pamphlets.  He  assailed  his  opponents  not  only  as  a  body,  but  indi- 
vidually :  the  shafts  of  his  satire  were  particularly  directed  against 
Wharton,  Godolphin,  Walpole,  Sunderland,  Cowper,  and  Marlborough. 
With  surprising  readiness  and  versatility,  he  assumed  every  shape 
suitable  for  the  annoyance  of  his  enemies  or  the  support  of  his  friends. 
Harley,  who,  though  ho  maintained  the  most  friendly  and  confidential 
intercourse  with  Swift,  seems  not  at  that  time  to  have  properly 
appreciated  his  character  or  understood  his  views,  sent  him  a  note  for 
50/.,  which  Swift  indignantly  returned,  and  obstinately  refused  his 
invitation  till  he  had  made  an  apologj7.  After  the  attempt  upon  the 
life  of  Harley  by  the  Marquis  de  Guiscard,  he  was  created  lord 
treasurer  and  Earl  of  Oxford,  in  May  1711,  and  offered  to  make  Swift 
his  chaplain,  who  refused  this  offer  also.  "  I  will  be  no  man's  chaplain 
alive,"  says  he  in  his  Journal.  He  evidently  thought  that  his  services 
and  his  merits  deserved  no  worse  a  place  than  a  bishopric.  He  con- 
tinued, as  long  a3  he  remained  in  England,  to  be  treated,  both  in 
private  and  public,  with  the  most  flattering  civility,  especially  by 
Lord  Oxford,  and  also  by  St.  John,  who  in  July  1712,  was  created 
Lord  Bolingbroke.  He  formed  the  society  of  Brothers,  which  con- 
sisted of  sixteen  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  most  distinguished 
talents  among  the  Tories,  of  which  society  indeed  he  was  the  most 
active  member. 

It  having  become  obvious  that  the  existence  of  the  Tory  govern- 
ment depended  upon  making  peace  with  France,  Prior  was  sent  to 
Pans  to  enter  iuto  a  negociation  for  that  purpose,  and  Swift,  in  further- 
ance of  the  same  object,  wrote  '  The  Conduct  of  the  Allies,'  which 
was  published  anonymously,  November  27,  1711,  while  the  question 
of  peace  or  war  was  under  discussion  in  parliament.  The  sale  of  this 
tract  was  unprecedented  at  that  time,  four  large  editions  having  been 
exhausted  in  a  week.  It  furnished  the  Tory  members  in  the  House 
of  Commons  with  facts  and  arguments,  while  the  Whigs  in  the  Lords 
threatened  to  bring  the  author  to  the  bar  of  the  house.  The  effect 
upon  the  public  mind  was  such  as  to  produce  a  determined  spirit  of 
opposition  to  the  war,  proving,  as  it  did,  that  the  allies,  the  late  Whig 
ministry,  and  especially  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  were  the  only 
parties  who  had  derived  advantage  from  the  expenditure  of  so  much 
English  blood  and  treasure. 

The  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  concluded  May  5,  1713,  and  Swift  under- 
took to  write  the  history  of  it,  but  the  progress  and  publication  of  the 
work  were  hindered  by  the  growing  dissension  between  Oxford  and 
Bolingbroke.  This  work  he  afterwards  expanded  iuto  the  '  History  of 
the  Four  last  Years  of  Queen  Anne's  Reign,'  but  it  was  not  published 
till  1758,  some  years  after  his  death.  The  only  work  unconnected 
with  politics  which  Swift  produced  during  this  busy  period  of  his  life, 
was  his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  containing  '  A  Proposal  for  cor- 
recting, improving,  and  ascertaining  the  English  Tongue,'  an  object 
which  was  to  be  acccomplished  by  a  society  similar  to  that  of  tbe 
French  Academy.  Swift  was  very  anxious  to  have  this  scheme  carried 
iuto  effect,  but  Oxford  was  too  busy  at  that  time  to  second  his  views, 
which  indeed  met  with  little  favour  from  the  public. 

While  Swift  was  thus  assisting  his  friends,  he  obtained  nothing  for 
himself  but  empty  honour,  a  species  of  reward  which  hardly  any 
man  ever  valued  less.  He  was  too  proud  to  make  any  direct  solicita- 
tion ;  he  was  aware  that  Lord  Oxford  well  knew  what  he  expected, 
but  he  was  not  aware  that  he  had  a  private  and  obstinate  enemy  in 
Queen  Anne,  who  had  been  taught  by  Archbishop  Sharp  that  the 
supposed  author  of  the  'Tale  of  a  Tub'  was  little,  if  at  all.  brtter 
than  an  iutidel.    He  now  felt  that  his  situation  was  uncomfortably 
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awkward,  aud  began  to  anticipate  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  return 
to  Ireland  neither  higher  in  the  church  nor  richer  than  he  left  it. 
He  became  impatient  aud  restive.  The  bishopric  of  Hereford  became 
vacant,  and  Oxford  aud  Lady  Masham,  the  queen's  favourite,  exerted 
themselves  to  obtain  her  consent  to  bestow  it  upon  him,  but  the 
opposition  of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  the  queen's  other  favourite, 
whom  S>\ift  had  libelled  in  his  '  Windsor  Prophecy,'  frustrated  their 
efforts.  As  soon  as  Swift  know  that  tho  bishopric  had  been  given  to 
another,  he  sent  notice  to  Lord  Oxford  of  his  determination  to  retire. 
The  ministry  now  saw,  that  unless  something  were  done  for  him,  they 
would  lose  his  powerful  aid,  which  had  kept  their  enemies  at  hty, 
aud  had  helped  so  effectively  to  keep  themselves  in  possession  of  the 
government.  Thus  pressed,  Oxford,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Duke  of  Ormoud,  proposed  that  Dr.  Sterne  should  be  removed  to  the 
bishopric  of  Dromore,  in  order  to  make  room  for  Swift  in  the  deanery 
of  St.  Patrick's.  This  they  accomplished;  aud,  with  the  view  of 
retaining  hiui  in  England,  an  effort  was  made  by  Oxford  aud  Lady 
Masham  to  exchange  the  deanery  for  a  Windsor  prebeud ;  but  the 
queen's  determination  against  this  arrangement  was  not  to  be  shaken. 
The  warrant  for  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's  was  signed  February  23, 
1713,  aud  early  in  June  the  same  year  Swift  set  out  for  Ireland  to 
take  possession. 

Iu  the  e.irly  part  of  his  journal  Swift  expresses  a  contiuual  d<  sire  to 
return  to  Laracor  and  the  society  of  his  beloved  Stella,  but  this  feeling 
evidently  becomes  gradually  weaker.  The  splendid  society  in  which 
he  moved,  aud  the  sort  of  homage  with  which  he  was  treated,  such  as 
perhaps  no  other  person  of  li is  rank  ever  received,  had  long  before  his 
return  to  Ireland  taken  strong  possession  of  his  heart ;  so  that  when 
he  entered  into  the  possession  of  his  deanery,  it  was  with  feelings  iu 
the  higiiest  degree  dissatisfied  and  desponding. 

Swift  was  scarcely  settled  in  his  deanery  when  he  received  the  most 
prissing  invitations  from  the  friends  of  the  Tory  administration  to 
return  to  Kuglaud,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling,  if  possible,  Oxford 
and  Boliugbroke,  whose  dissension  eudangered  the  very  existence  of 
the  Tory  government.  He  came  over  to  England  without  delay,  and 
boou  afterwards  published  '  The  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,'  a  bitter 
attack  on  Steele  as  well  as  the  party  to  which  he  belonged.  In  this 
pamphlet  the  Scotch  were  spoken  of  as  "  a  poor  fierce  northern 
people,"  with  several  other  offensive  remarks,  directed  especially 
agaiust  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  A  prosecutiou  was  instituted  against 
Barber  the  priuter,  which  the  ministers  managed  to  set  a-ide ;  but  the 
Scotch  peers  went  up  iu  a  body  to  complain  to  the  queen  of  the 
indignity  with  which  they  had  been  treated. 

Findiug  that  Oxford  aud  Boliugbroke  could  not  be  reconciled,  Swift 
retired  to  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Geary,  Upper  Letcombe,  Berk- 
shire, at  the  beginning  of  June  1714.  Here  he  wrote  his  'Free 
Thoughts  on  the  State  of  Public  Affairs.'  Boliugbroke  wa$  now  about 
to  supplant  Oxford,  and  left  no  meaii3  untried  to  conciliate  Swift. 
The  queen,  at  Bolingbroke'.s  earnest  request,  signed  an  order  on  the 
treasury  for  1000/.,  which  Swift  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain 
through  Oxford,  to  relieve  him  from  the  debts — amounting  to  at  least 
that  sum — which  he  was  obliged  to  incur  on  entering  his  deanery. 
This  sum  however  he  never  received,  the  death  of  the  queen  having 
occurred  before  the  order  was  presented  for  payment.  At  the  same 
time  Lady  Masham  wrote  to  him,  conjuring  him  not  to  dese.-t  the 
queen,  aud  Barber  was  commissioned  by  Boliugbroke  to  say  that  he 
would  reconcile  him  to  the  Duchess  of  Somerset.  Almost  the  next 
post  brought  a  letter  from  Lord  Oxford,  now  dismissed  and  goiug 
alone  to  his  seat  in  Herefordshire,  requesting  Swift  to  accompany  him. 
His  gratitude  and  his  affection  for  Lord  Oxford  did  not  allow  him  to 
hesitate  a  moment  in  accepting  the  iuvitation  of  the  disgraced  minister, 
aud  he  wrote  immediately  to  Ireland  to  get  an  extension  of  his  leave 
of  absence,  which  was  now  nearly  expired,  to  enable  him  to  do  so. 
Within  three  days  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  accession  of 
George  I.  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  the  Tories.  Lord  Oxford  was 
arrested  aud  imprisoned,  and  Swift  wrote  to  him  with  a  touching 
earnestness  to  request  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  attend  him  in 
his  confinement.  Lord  Oxford  however  refused  to  accede  to  his 
request.  Bolingbroke  and  Ormond  fled  to  France,  and  Swift  returned 
to  Ireland. 

Not  long  after  Swift  came  to  London,  to  solicit  the  remission  of  the 
first-fruits;  he  was  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh, 
the  widow  of  Bartholomew  Vanhomrigh,  a  Dutch  merchant,  who  at 
his  d-ath  had  left  to  his  widow  a  life  interest  in  16,000/.,  which  sum 
was  afterwards  to  be  divided  equally  among  his  children,  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  When  Swift  became  intimate  iu  this  family,  Miss 
Esther  Vanhomrigh,  the  eldest  daughter,  was  under  twenty  years  of 
nge,  not  remarkable  for  beauty,  but  well  educated,  lively,  graceful, 
spirited,  aud,  unfortunately  for  Swift,  with  a  taste  for  reading.  He 
became  the  director  of  her  studies,  and  their  friendly  intercourse  was 
continued  till  Miss  Vanhomrigh  made  a  declaration  of  affection  for 
him,  and  proposed  marriage.  How  that  declaration  was  received  is 
related  in  Swift's  poem  of  '  Cadenus  and  Vanessa.'  Cadenus  is 
decanus  (dean)  by  transposal  of  letters,  and  Vanessa  is  the  poetical 
name  which  he  gave  to  Miss  Vanhomrigh.  The  proposal  was  declined; 
but  Swift,  from  vanity  or  fondness,  or  both,  had  not  firmness  enough 
to  relinquish  their  affectionate  intercourse. 

After  his  return  to  Ireland,  Swift,  conscious  of  his  imprudence, 


endeavoured  to  limit  as  much  as  possible  the  correspondence  between 
himself  and  Vanessa,  probably  expecting  that  her  attachment  would 
be  diminished  by  absence;  but  hers  was  a  deep  and  uncontrollable 
passion.  She  wrote  to  him  frequently,  and  complained  bitterly  of  hia 
not  replying  to  her  letter.'.  At  length  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh  died ;  her  two 
sons  died  soon  afterwards ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  two  sisters 
being  somewhat  embarrassed  by  imprudent  expenses,  they  resolved  to 
retire  to  Irclaud,  where  their  father  had  left  a  small  property  near 
Celbridge.  Swift,  in  his  diary,  though  lie  mentions  occasionally  his 
calling  at  Mr.'.  Vanhomrigh' s,  makes  no  allusion  to  her  daughter. 
Notwithstanding  this  caution,  obscure  murmurs  of  the  intercourse 
between  Swift  and  Vanessa  had  reached  Stella  soon  after  its  com- 
mencement. In  1714  Vanessa  arrived  iu  Dubliu,  to  the  annoyance  of 
Swift  and  dread  of  Stella.  Swift  saw  her  very  seldom  :  he  introduced 
Dean  Winter  to  her,  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  as  a  suitor  for  her  hand  ; 
and  proposals  of  marriage  were  made  to  her  by  Dr.  Price,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Cashel ;  but  both  offers  were  rejected.  Stella's  jealousy  at 
length  b  came  so  restless  that  Swift  is  said  to  have  consented  to  their 
marriage,  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  1716,  in  the  garden  of 
the  deanery,  by  the  Bishop  of  Clogher  ;  and  though  Swift  never 
acknowledged  the  marriage,  and  no  change  took  place  in  their  inter- 
course, the  evidence,  though  imperfect,  has  been  usually  considered  to 
leave  little  doubt  of  the  fact.  But  on  the  other  band,  in  her  will 
made  during  her  last  illness  (December  1727),  and  drawn  up,  as  Mr. 
Wilde— who  first  printed  it  (in  his  '  Closing  YearB  of  Dean  Swift's 
Life,'  1349), — thinks,  after  a  careful  comparison  of  it  with  Swift's  own 
will,  by  Swift  himself,  she  describes  herself  at  "  Esther  Johnson,  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  tpviuter."  At  length,  in  1717,  Vanessa  and  her 
sister  retired  to  Marley  Abbey,  near  Celbridge,  where  Swift  does  not 
appear  to  have  visited  them  till  1720,  when  Vanessa's  sister  became 
dangerously  ill :  during  that  illm  ss  his  visits  were  frequent,  and  were 
continued  occasionally  to  Vanessa  after  her  sister's  death.  Vanessa  by 
degiees  became  more  impatient,  aud  at  length  wrote  to  Stella  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  her  connection  with  Swift.  Stella,  highly 
indignant,  sent  the  letter  to  Swift,  and  immediately  retired  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Ford,  near  Dublin.  Swift,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  rode 
instantly  to  Marl ey  Abbey.  Vanessa,  on  his  entering  the  room,  was 
struck  dumb  by  that  awful  sternness  which  his  countenance  assumed 
when  he  was  in  auger,  and  to  which  she  more  than  once  alludes  in  her 
letters  to  hiin.  He  flung  the  letter  on  the  table  without  saying  a 
word,  instantly  left  the  house,  and  rode  back  to  Dublin.  Poor 
Vanessa  sank  under  the  blow.  In  a  few  weeks  afterwards  she  died,  in 
1723,  leaving  her  property  to  Dr.  Berkeley,  afterwards  bishop  of  Cloyue, 
and  to  Mr.  Marshall,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Iri-h  court  of  Common 
Pleas.  The  poem  of  'Cadenus  aud  Vanessa'  was  published  soon  after 
Mi.-s  Vauhomrigh's  death  ;  but  Berkeley  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the 
original  correspondence  :  a  full  copy  however  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Marshall,  and  it  was  published  for  the  first  time  (with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  letters)  iu  Scott's  edition  of  Swift's  Works. 

Swift,  in  an  agony  of  shame  and  remorse,  retreated  to  some  place 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  where  he  remained  two  months,  without  the 
place  of  his  abode  being  known.  On  his  return  to  Dublin,  Stella  was 
easily  persuaded  to  forgive  him.  After  their  reconciliation,  Stella 
continued  to  be  the  friend  of  Swift,  the  companion  of  his  social  hours, 
his  comforter  and  patient  attendant  in  sickuets;  and  she  presided  at 
his  table  ou  public  days  :  but  they  were  nevor  alone  together;  their 
union  as  husband  and  wife  was  merely  nominal. 

In  1720  Swift  published  '  A  Proposal  for  the  Universal  Use  of  Irish 
Manufactures.'  This  honestly-meaut  tract  was  represented  as  a  sedi- 
tious libel :  the  printer  was  brought  to  trial :  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
was  '  Not  Guilty;'  but  Judge  Whit-shed  kept  them  eleven  hours,  and 
sent  them  back  nine  times,  till  they  reluctantly  left  the  matter  in  his 
hands  by  a  special  verdict.  The  public  indignation  however  was 
roused,  aud  the  goverumeut  by  a  '  nolle  prosequi,'  were  obliged  to 
relinquish  the  contest. 

In  1723,  there  being  a  scarcity  of  copper  coin  in  Ireland,  George  I. 
granted  to  William  Wood  a  patent  right  to  coin  farthings  and  half- 
pence to  the  amount  of  103,000/.  The  grant  was  made  without  con- 
sulting the  lord-lieutenaut  or  privy  council  of  Ireland:  it  had  been 
obtained  by  the  influence  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendall,  the  king's 
mistress,  who  was  to  have  a  share  of  the  profits.  The  Irish  parliament 
expressed  their  dislike  to  it  by  a  remonstrance,  of  which  no  notice  was 
taken,  when  a  voice  was  heard  which  apparently  arose  from  one  of 
the  trading  classes :  a  letter  was  published  signed '  M.  B.,  drapier 
(diaper);,  Dublin,'  aud  was  followed  by  five  or  six  more.  The  effect  of 
these  letters  is  known.  All  Ireland  was  roused.  No  one  would  touch 
the  contaminated  coin.  A  reward  of  300/.  was  offered  for  the  discovery 
of  the  author  of  the  Drapier's  fourth  letter.  A  bill  against  the  printer 
was  about  to  be  presented  to  the  grand  jury,  when  the  Dean  addressed 
to  them  "  Some  seasonable  Advice ; "  and  the  memorable  quotation 
from  Scripture  was  circulated,  "  And  the  people  said  unto  Saul,  shall 
Jonathan  die,  who  hath  wrought  this  great  salvation  in  Israel  ?  God 
forbid  :  as  the  Lord  liveth,  there  shall  not  one  hair  of  his  head  fall  to 
the  ground ;  for  he  hath  wrought  with  God  this  day.  So  the  people 
rescued  Jonathan  that  he  died  not."  The  grand  jury  wrote  'ignora- 
mus' on  the  bill,  and  Judge  Whitshed  could  only  vent  his  rage  by 
dismissing  them.  Ultimately  the  patent  was  withdrawn,  and  Wood 
wa3  compensated  by  a  grant  of  3000/.  yearly  for  twelve  years. 
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Swift's  popularity  was  now  unbounded.  Tho  Drapier's  licad  was 
painted  on  signs,  engraved  on  oopper-plates,  itruck  on  medals,  woven 
on  pocket-handkerchiefs.  Ah  if  to  shelter  liiniHelf  from  this  Htorru  of 
public  applause,  ho  retired  with  Stella  and  Mrs.  Dingloy  to  Quilca,  a 
country-house  belonging  to  Dr.  Sheridan,  in  a  retired  situation  about 
seven  miles  from  Rolls,  whore  ho  remained  several  months.  I  in  had 
tho  company  of  Dr.  Sheridan  aud  other  friends,  and  produced  several 
light  picoes  of  humour,  in  which  he  was  emulated  by  Sheridan,  who 
followed  him  at  no  great  distance.  Ho  also  occupied  himself  in 
revising  and  completing  tho  '  Travels  into  several  remote  Nations  of 
the  World,  by  Lemuel  Gulliver.' 

In  1726  Swift  visited  England  again,  for  the  first  time  since  Queen 
Anne's  death.  Bolingbroke  was  now  returned  from  exile.  The  Dean 
resided  at  Twickenham  with  Pope,  but  made  frequent  vibits  to 
D.iwley,  tho  residence  of  Bolingbroko.  His  other  associates  were 
chielly  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  and  Lord  Bathurst. 

At  this  time  the  1'iiuce  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  II.,  and  tho 
Princt-Bs  of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen  Caroline,  kept  a  sort  of  court  at 
Leicester  House.  Tho  favourite  of  the  princess  was  Mrs.  Howard, 
afterwards  Countess  of  Suffolk.  Pope,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot  were  fre- 
quent attendants  at  this  court.  Swift  was  introduced  to  tho  princess 
by  Arbuthnot,  at  her  own  particular  request.  His  visits  afterwards 
were  frequent,  especially  when  she  resided  at  Richmond,  but  always 
by  special  invitation  from  the  princess. 

In  July  172G  the  Dean  received  letters  informing  him  that  Stella 
was  in  a  state  of  dangerous  illness.  He  hastened  to  Ireland,  aud  was 
gratified,  on  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  to  find  that  her  health  was  better. 
He  now  made  the  world  acquainted  with  the  'Travels  of  Gulliver.' 
The  work  was  published  in  London,  anonymously  as  usual,  through 
the  agency  of  his  friend  Charles  Ford.  Such  was  the  interest  and 
admiration  which  it  excited,  that  the  price  of  the  first  edition  was 
raised  before  the  second  could  be  printed. 

Stella  being  now  in  a  tolerably  good  state  of  health,  Swift,  in  March 
1727,  paid  his  last  visit  to  Loudon.  His  reception  by  his  friends  and 
at  Leicester  House  was  as  cordial  as  ever.  After  spending  the  summer 
with  I'ope  at  Twickenham,  he  contemplated  a  voyage  to  France  for  tho 
benefit  of  his  health,  when  the  death  of  George  I.  seemed  to  open  a  new 
prospect  to  the  f  riends  of  the  Princess  of  Wale^.  It  was  expected  that 
AVal pole's  dismissal  would  have  taken  place  forthwith  ;  and  the  Dean, 
at  the  earnest  request  of  his  friends,  especially  of  Mrs.  Howard,  who 
said  that  his  going  abroad  at  that  time  would  look  like  disaffection, 
remained  in  England. 

Swift  was  suffering  under  a  severe  attack  of  deafness,  which  seems 
generally  to  have  been  more  or  less  combined  with  his  other  and 
Worse  complaint,  vertigo,  when  he  received  information  that  Stella 
was  again  in  danger.  He  left  England  suddenly,  almost  capriciously 
as  it  appeared  to  his  friends,  who  had  but,  an  indistinct  notion  of  his 
connection  with  Stella,  ami  in  October  1727,  landed  in  Dublin  to  find 
his  companion  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  She  died  January  28,  1728. 
When  Swift  had  somewhat  recovered  from  this  last  and  severest  shock, 
he  found  Walpolc  still  in  power,  and  high  in  favour  with  the  queen  as 
well  as  the  king.  Ho  now  kept  no  terms  with  the  court;  he  attacked 
Walpole  especially,  and  the  ministry  generally,  aud  did  not  spare  eveu 
the  king  and  queen.  At  the  same  time  he  applied  himself  vigorously 
to  the  affairs  of  Ireland  :  he  published  several  tracts  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  unhappy  state  of  that  country  ;  and,  with  the  same  object 
in  view,  commenced  a  periodical  publication,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Sheridan,  called  '  Tho  Intelligencer,'  which  however  was  soon 
dropped.  In  '1728  9  the  Dean  speut  about  a  year  with  Sir  Arthur 
Acheson,  at  his  seat  of  Gosford,  in  the  north  of  Ireland ;  here  he 
wrote  several  light  pieces  of  poetry,  which  were  intended  for  the 
amusement  of  the  family  and  guests  ;  amung  these  was  '  The  Graud 
Question  debated,  whether  Hamilton's  Bawn  should  be  turned  into  a 
Malthouse  or  a  Barracks,'  affording  evidence  that  age  had  not  in  the 
least  impaired  those  peculiar  powers  of  humour  which  he  had  first 
displayed  in  the  family  of  Lord  Berkeley.  In  1730  the  Dean  was  a 
guest  for  six  months  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Leslie  at  Market  Hill,  a 
small  town  at  a  short  distance  from  Sir  Arthur  Acheson's.  Near  this 
town  he  intended  to  build  a  house,  on  ground  to  be  leased  from  Sir 
Arthur,  and  which  was  to  have  been  called  Drapier's  Hill ;  au  inten- 
tion however  which  he  did  not  carry  into  effect. 

In  a  satire  upon  the  Dissenters,  in  1733,  the  Dean  had  directed  a 
few  lines  against  "  the  booby  Bettesworth,"  who  was  a  serjeant-at-law 
and  a  member  of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  who,  on  reading  the  lines 
was  so  highly  incensed  that  he  drew  a  knife,  and  swore  he  would  cut 
off  the  Dean's  ears;  he  proceeded  direct  to  the  deanery  with  that 
intention,  but  as  Swift  was  on  a  visit  at  Mr.  Worrall's,  Bettesworth 
went  there,  and  requested  to  speak  with  the  Dean  alone,  whom  he 
addressed  with  great  pomposity,  "Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dea-i  of  St. 
Patrick's,  I  am  Serjeant  Bettesworth."  "Of  what  regiment  ?"  asked 
Swift.  An  altercation  ensued,  which  soon  became  so  loud  and 
violent,  that  the  servants  rushed  into  the  room  aud  turned  Bettes- 
worth into  tho  street.  To  guard  against  any  similar  attack  in  future, 
the  Dean's  neighbours  formed  an  association,  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  the  deanery,  aud  guarding  the  person  of  the  Dean  from 
violence.  In  the  year  1735  he  supported  thj  clergy  in  their  claim  of 
the  tithe  of  pasturage,  or  agistment  tithe,  in  opposition  to  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  and  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  against  the 


obnoxious  member!  in  one  of  the  last  but  most  animated  and  pointed 
of  his  satires,  'Tho  Legion  Club.'  Tho  poem  was  hanily  Dniabed 
when  ho  had  ono  of  the  most  Intense  and  long  continued  attacks  of 
vertigo  which  ho  had  ever  suffered,  and  from  which  indeed  lie  ih:vi  r 
thoroughly  recovered.  In  1780  Swift  opposed  tho  primate  Boultr's 
scheme  for  regulating  tho  exchango  with  Ireland  by  diminishing  the 
value  of  the  gold  coin  in  order  to  increase  the  quantity  of  silver  j  he 
spoke  against  it  in  public ;  he  wrote  ballads  again-t  it ;  and  on  the  day 
when  the  proclamation  of  the  government  for  carrying  the  measure 
into  effect  was  read,  the  belh  of  the  cathedral  rang  a  muffled  peal,  and 
a  black  flag  was  seen  to  wave  on  the  steeple. 

Swift's  public  life  may  now  be  said  to  have  closed.  From  1703  to 
173G  ho  had  been  actively,  strenuously,  and  often  dangerously  bo  )•  I 
in  guiding  by  his  pen  tho  course  of  public  affairs;  but  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  period  his  infirmities  and  sufferings  rapidly  ire  r  a  ed. 
In  1732  Bolingbroke  had  attempted  to  bring  him  to  England  by 
uegociating  an  exchange  of  his  deanery  for  the  living  of  Burlirld  in 
Berkshire,  worth  about  4.0U/..,  but  it  was  too  late;  the  sacrifice  of 
dignity  and  income  was  greater  than,  at  that  period  of  his  life,  he  was 
willing  to  submit  to.  He  still  continued  to  correspond  with  Bolir  g- 
broke,  Pope,  Cay,  the  Duchess  of  Qiieousberry,  and  Lady  Betty 
Germain,  by  all  of  whom  ho  was  constantly  pressed  to  come  over  to 
England ;  but  as  his  attacks  of  deafness  and  giddiness  became  more 
frequent,  more  violent,  and  continued  longer,  he  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  venture.  Gay  died  in  1732,  anil  Arbuthnot  in  1734,  and 
Bolingbroke  went  to  Franco.  With  Pope  he  kept  up  an  affectionate 
correspondence  as  long  as  he  retained  the  power  of  expressing  his 
thoughts  upon  paper.  For  several  years  before  his  mind  gave  way,  he 
was  hardly  ever  free  from  suffering,  and  never  from  the  fear  of  it;  and 
it  was  his  custom  to  pray  every  morning  that  he  might  not  live  another 
day,  and  often  when  he  parted  at  night  with  those  friends  who  were 
dearest  to  him,  after  social  hours  speutat  the  deanery,  he  would  say  with 
a  sigh,  "  I  hope  I  shall  never  see  you  again.''  In  the  intervals  of  his  fits 
of  giddiness  hia  powers  of  judgment  remained  unimpaired,  but  his 
memory  failed  rapidly.  On  the  2Gth  of  July,  1740,  iu  a  short  note  to 
Mrs.  Whiteway,  he  says — "  I  have  been  very  miserable  all  night,  and 
to-day  extremely  deaf  and  full  of  pain.  I  cannot  express  the  mortifi- 
cation I  am  under  of  body  aud  mind.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  am  not 
in  torture,  but  I  daily  aud  hourly  expect  it.  Pray  let  me  know  how 
your  health  is,  and  your  family.  I  hardly  understand  one  word  I 
write.  I  am  sure  my  days  will  be  very  few  ;  few  and  miserable  they 
must  be.  I  am,  for  those  low  days,  yours  entirely,  J.  Swift.  If  I  do 
not  blunder,  it  is  Saturday." 

In  1711  Swift's  memory  had  almost  failed,  his  understanding  was 
much  impaired,  and  he  became  subject  to  violent  tits  of  passion,  which 
soon  terminated  in  furious  lunacy.  He  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyons,  who  was  gratefully  attached  to  him.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  state  till  1742,  when,  after  a  week  of  indescribable  bodily 
suffering,  he  sank  into  a  state  of  quiet  idiotcy,  in  which  he  continued 
till  the  19th  of  October  1745,  when  he  died  as  gently  as  if  he  had 
only  fallen  asleep.  He  was  in  his  seventy-eighth  jear.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  death,  aud  probably  of  the  giddiness  which  had  so  long 
afflicted  him,  was  found  to  be  water  on  the  brain. 

On  the  announcement  of  his  death,  the  enthusiasm  of  Irish  gratitude 
broke  out  as  if  there  had  beeu  no  interruption  of  his  public  services. 
The  house  was  surrounded  by  a  mournful  crowd,  who  begged  the 
most  trifling  article  that  had  belonged  to  him  to  be  treasured  as  a 
relic — "yea,  begg'd  a  hair  of  him  for  memory."  He  was  buried, 
according  to  his  own  direction,  in  the  great  aisle  of  the  cathedral, 
where  there  is  a  Latin  inscription  to  his  memory,  written  by  himself : 
— "  Hie  depositum  est  corpus  Jonathau  Swift,  S.  T.  I.,  hujus  Ecclesias 
Cathedralis  Decani,  ubi  srcva  indignatio  ulterius  cor  lacerare  nequit. 
Abi,  viator,  et  imitare,  si  potcris,  strenuum  pro  virili  libtrtatis  vin- 
dicem.    Obiit,"  &c. 

Swift  left  the  bulk  of  his  property,  the  savings  of  about  thirty  years 
of  his  life,  to  found  and  endow  au  hospital  for  lunatics  and  idiots. 
In  1735  he  presented  a  memorial  to  the  corporation  of  Dublin,  praying 
that  a  piece  of  ground  on  Oxmantown  Green  might  be  assigned  for 
the  purpose,  which  wa3  immediately  assented  to,  but  the  site  which  he 
ultimately  fixed  on  was  in  James-street,  Dublin,  near  Steevens's 
Hospital.  The  funds  which  finally  devolved  upon  the  hospital 
amounted  to  about  10.000Z. 

For  some  years  before  his  intellect  failed,  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  Dean's  domestic  affairs  had  been  intrusted  ty  him  to  Mrs. 
Whiteway,  who  was  a  daughter  of  his  uncle  Adam  :  she  was  a  woman 
of  property,  of  superior  understanding,  and  elegant  manners.  She  was 
not  his  housekeeper,  as  has  been  erroneously  stated.  His  housekeeper 
was  Mrs.  Brent,  who  by  a  second  marriage  became  Mrs.  Ridgeway. 

Swift  in  his  youth  was  considered  handsome  :  he  was  tall,  muscular, 
and  well  made  ;  his  complexion  was  dark,  and  his  look  heavy,  but 
Pope  says  that  his  "  eyes,  which  were  azure  as  the  heavens,  had  an 
expression  of  peculiar  acuteness."  His  face  was  generally  expressive 
of  the  stern  decision  of  his  character.  He  never  laughed,  and  seldom 
smile  I,  and  when  he  did  smile  it  was 

"  As  if  he  moek'd  himself,  and  scorn'd  his  spirit 
That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  anything." 

In  his  person  he  was  scrupulously  clean;  in  hU  babita  he  was  regular; 
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ne  was  a  Btrict  economist  of  time  and  money,  and  kept  minute 
accounts  of  the  expenditure  of  both  ;  he  used  much  exercise,  both 
walking  and  riding;  he  drank  wine  daily,  but  never  to  excess;  in 
eating  he  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  of  an  epicure.  In  his 
disposition  he  was  social ;  and  when  his  company  pleased  him  his 
conversation  was  delightful,  abounding  in  anecdote,  and  rather 
distinguished  for  liveliness  and  humour  than  for  seriousness.  In 
repartee  he  was  considered  unrivalled.  He  had  peculiarities  of 
manner,  which  however  were  not  constant  and  habitual,  but  generally 
arose  from  the  indulgence  of  some  occasional  whim.  From  the  time 
of  his  admission  into  Trinity  College  he  had  mixed  much  in  society, 
generally  of  the  best  kind  :  he  was  au  observer  of  society  of  a  lower 
kind,  but  he  never  willingly  mixed  with  it.  He  spoke  in  public  with 
force  and  fluency.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  his  character  was 
pride — a  complete  consciousness  and  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
power  which  he  had  acquired  by  a  severe  course  of  study  and  observa- 
tion, combined  as  it  was  with  a  determination  of  purpose  which  no 
danger  could  intimidate,  and  which  turned  aside  from  no  labour 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  aims.  He  was  thoroughly 
honest,  but  his  houesty  was  often  combined  with  a  straightforward 
bluntness  which  was  offensive  to  fastidiousness  and  vanity.  In  spite 
of  the  sternness  of  his  character,  which  was  often  indeed  more  in 
appearance  than  reality,  he  was  a  man  of  deep  feeling,  devotedly 
attached  to  his  friends,  and  active  in  promoting  their  interests ;  nor 
were  his  friends  less  attached  to  him. 

There  was  much  appearance  of  paradox  in  Swift's  character,  which 
often  arose  from  his  assuming,  in  speaking  and  writing,  a  character 
which  did  not  belong  to  him.  He  hated  hypocrisy,  he  hat.d  the 
assumption  of  virtue,  and  he  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Thus 
the  levity  of  manner  with  which  he  censured  the  corruptions  of 
Christianity  induced  many  to  Buppose  that  he  was  not  a  Christian  : 
and  the  tone  of  misanthropy  which  pervades  many  of  his  writings  was 
ill  suited  to  the  real  character  of  one  who  annually  expended  a  third 
part  of  his  income  in  well-directed  charity  ;  who,  of  the  first  500Z. 
he  had  to  spare,  formed  a  loan  fund  for  the  use,  without  interest,  of 
poor  tradesmen  and  others;  who  was  a  warm  and  steady  friend,  a 
liberal  patron,  and  a  kind  master.  He  who  always  spoke  of  Ireland 
as  a  country  hateful  to  him,  was  yet  the  firm,  fearless,  and  constant 
assertor  of  her  rights  and  protector  of  her  liberties.  Johnson  speaks 
of  his  love  of  a  shilling.  Habits  of  strict  economy  have  given  many  a 
man  the  appearance  of  loving  a  shilling  who  thinks  nothing  of  giving 
away  pounds.  We  have  spoken  of  the  use  which  he  made  of  his 
money  :  in  the  obtaining  of  it  he  was  no  less  free  from  sordidness. 
Of  the  numerous  works  which  he  published,  most  of  which  were 
extremely  popular,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  received  for  any  one  a 
single  shilling  of  direct  remuneration.  Pope  obtained  something  for 
Swift's  share  of  the  '  Miscellanies,'  but  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
he  directed  his  friend,  who  did  love  a  shilling,  to  keep  the  sum  for 
his  trouble. 

Swift's  conduct  towards  Stella  and  Vanessa  is  that  part  of  his 
character  of  which  least  can  be  said  by  way  of  justification.  We  have 
given  the  details  of  that  conduct  briefly,  and  leave  the  reader  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions. 

In  his  political  principles  he  was  rather  a  Whig  than  a  Tory,  but 
party,  as  a  distinction  which  prevents  the  intercourse  of  individuals, 
he  regarded  with  dislike  and  scorn.  He  approved  of  triennial  parlia- 
ments, nay  annual  parliaments ;  he  was  the  defender  of  popular 
rights,  and  frequently  exposed  himself  to  danger  in  defending  them ; 
he  was  a  steady  advocate  of  constitutional  freedom.  His  hatred  of 
tyranny  was  almost  a  passion.  The  oppression  which  he  saw  prac- 
tised in  Ireland  was  one  chief  cause  of  his  dislike  to  living  in  that 
country.  He  was  vexed  to  see  the  tame  submission  with  which  the 
Irish  yielded  to  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers.  He  always  spoke  of  his 
residence  in  Ireland  as  an  exile,  and,  with  intense  bitterness  of  feeling, 
of  himself  as  one  condemned  to  die  there  "  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a 
hole."  The  separation  from  his  friends  in  England  certainly  con- 
tributed to  produce  this  feeling. 

In  his  religious  principles  he  was  a  violent  high-church  bigot.  He 
would  admit  of  no  toleration  either  of  Roman  Catholics  or  of  Dissenters 
as  a  body,  and  Jews  he  classed  with  infidels.  But  he  did  not  extend 
these  intolerant  principles  to  individuals.  Probably  he  did  not  know 
that  Bolingbroke  was  an  infidel,  but  he  did  know  that  Pope  was  a 
Roman  Catholic. 

Swift's  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  was  extensive, 
but  not  profound.  French  he  wrote  and  spoke  with  facility,  and  he 
understood  Italian.  He  was  well  read  in  Chaucer  and  Milton,  but 
never  mentions  Shakspere,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  copy  of 
his  works.  His  acquaintance  with  English  prose  writers  was  chiefly 
among  the  historians,  especially  Clarendon. 

Swift,  almost  beyond  any  other  writer,  is  distinguished  for  originality. 
He  was  an  observer  for  himself,  and  was  disdainful  of  obligation  for 
anything  but  such  facts  as  were  not  within  his  reach.  His  modes  of 
combining  and  comparing  those  facts,  whether  ludicrous  or  serious, 
were  always  his  own. 

As  a  prose  writer,  his  style  is  distinguished  by  plainness,  simplicity, 
and  perspicuity  ;  it  is  sometimes  ungrammatical  and  often  heavy,  but 
is  occasionally  forcible  and  pointed.  As  to  his  numerous  political 
tracts,  when  they  had  accomplished  the  end  for  which  they  were 


written,  he  cared  no  more  about  them  ;  and  most  readers  now  care  as 
little.  He  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  at  all  ambitious  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  author.  His  object  in  writing  was  to  produce  an  effect 
upon  the  public,  or  to  please  his  friends.  The  object  once  attained,  he 
thought  no  more  about  the  means  by  which  it  had  been  accomplished. 
His  letters,  of  which  a  great  number  have  been  published,  are  excel- 
lent specimens  of  that  species  of  composition  ;  written,  without  any 
view  to  publication,  either  to  keep  up  the  intercourse  of  friendship 
or  for  purposes  of  business,  they  abound  in  practical  good  sense, 
clear,  unaffected,  unembellished,  with  occasional  touches  of  wit  and 
humour,  such  as  appear  to  have  arisen,  without  being  sought  for,  in 
the  writer's  mind  at  the  moment  of  writing.  A  few  of  his  Sermons 
have  been  published  ;  they  are  of  the  most  plain  and  practical  cha- 
racter. As  a  party  writer,  he  used  no  arms  but  such  as  are  considered 
fair  in  that  species  of  warfare.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  make 
false  statements;  he  was  no  assailant  of  virtuous  character.  The 
vices  and  the  faults  of  those  public  men  to  whom  he  was  opposed 
were  censured  with  unsparing  severity,  or  covered  with  ridicule;  but 
the  men  were  such  as  Wharton  and  Wood  and  Bettesworth.  Men  of 
less  objectionable  character  were  touched  more  lightly. 

Swift's  permanent  reputation  as  a  prose  writer  is  likely  to  depend, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  upon  his  humorous  pieces,  but  chiefly  upon 
his  '  Gulliver's  Travels.'  For  this  satirical  romance  he  derived  hints 
from  Lucian,  Bergerac,  and  Rabelais ;  but  he  derived  nothing  more 
than  hints.  His  claim  to  originality  is  unaffected  by  any  resemblance 
which  his  romance  bears  to  these  sources.  The  style  of  the  work  is 
au  admirable  imitation  of  the  plain,  dry,  and  minute  style  of  the  old 
voj  agers,  such  as  Dampier  ;  and  the  character  of  Gulliver  himself,  as  a 
representative  of  this  class,  is  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of.  The 
work  consists  of  four  voyages.  The  Voyage  to  Lilliput  is  for  the 
most  part  a  satire  on  the  manners  and  usages  of  the  court  of  George  I. 
The  Voyage  to  Brobdiugnag  is  a  more  extended  satire  on  the  politics  of 
Europe  generally.  These  two  voyages  are  indisputably  the  most 
delightful  parts  of  the  book  ;  and  are  read  by  most  readers  with  great 
pleasure  as  mere  tales,  with  such  admirable  skill  is  an  air  of  truth  and 
reality  thrown  over  the  narrative.  The  Flying  Island  is  a  satire 
directed  against  speculative  philosophy,  especially  mathematics.  For 
this  part  of  his  task  Swift  was  but  poorly  qualified,  and  except  that 
part  which  is  aimed  at  projectors  and  quacks,  the  satire  for  the  most 
part  falls  harmless.  The  fourth  voyage,  in  which  Gulliver  gets  among 
the  Houyhnlinms  and  Yahoos,  is  an  exaggerated  satire  on  the  vices  of 
mankind.  The  fiction  is  in  itself  unnaturally  impossible,  and  the 
details  are  sometimes  disgustingly  filthy. 

Swift's  poems  are  not,  properly  speaking,  poetry,  nor  is  Swift  a 
poet ;  his  imagination  is  not  of  the  kind  which  produces  poetry  ;  it  is 
not  filled  with  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  nature,  but  with  the  petty 
details  of  artificial  life;  he  is  a  satirist  of  the  first  class;  as  a  poetical 
describer  of  manners,  he  has  never  been  excelled :  as  a  poetical 
humourist  he  almost  stands  alone  ;  indeed  the  most  delightful  of  his 
poems  are  those  in  which  he  expresses  the  notions  and  uses  the 
language  of  some  assumed  character, as  in  'Mrs.  Harris's  Petition.'  In 
this  species  of  humour  he  had  no  model,  aud,  with  the  exception  of 
Thomas  Hood,  no  imitator  has  ever  approached  him.  Of  the  general 
style  of  his  poems,  Dr.  Johnson  remarks  that  "  the  diction  is  correct, 
the  numbers  are  smooth,  and  the  rhymes  exact.  There  seldom  occurs 
a  hard-laboured  expression  or  a  redundant  epithet.  All  his  verses 
exemplify  his  own  definition  of  a  good  style —  they  consist  of  proper 
words  in  proper  places." 

SWIFT,  DEANE,  was  the  grandson  of  Godwin  Swift,  the  eldest  of 
the  uncles  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  The  Christian  name  of  Deane 
was  derived  from  his  grandmother,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Admiral 
Deane,  who  served  the  Commonwealth  during  the  civil  wars.  He 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  afterwards  resided  at  Gocdrich 
in  Herefordshire.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Whiteway  by  her 
first  husband,  the  Rev.  T.  Harrison.  Deane  Swift  wrote  an  '  Essay 
upon  the  Life,  Character,  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift;  inter- 
spersed with  some  occasional  Animadversions  upon  the  Remarks  of  a 
late  critical  Author,  and  upon  the  Observations  of  an  anonymous 
Writer  on  these  Remarks ;  to  which  is  added  that  Sketch  of  Dr.  Swift's 
Life,  written  by  the  Dr.  himself,  which  was  lately  presented  by  the 
Author  of  this  Essay  to  the  University  of  Dublin,'  8vo,  London,  1755. 
He  also  published  '  The  Works  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's,  collected  and  revised  by  Deaue  Swift,  Esq.,  of  Goodrich  in 
Herefordshire,'  12mo,  London,  17b'5,  about  20  vols.  Deane  Swift  con- 
tributed a  portion  of  correspondence  to  Nichols's  edition  of  Swift's 
Works,  19  vols.  8vo.    He  died  at  Worcester,  July  12,  17S3. 

SWIFT,  THEOPHILUS,  was  the  son  of  Deane  Swift,  and  was  bom 
at  Goodrich  in  Herefordshire.  He  wrote  '  The  Gamblers,'  a  poem, 
4to;  'The  Temple  of  Folly,'  in  4  cantos,  London,  1787;  'Poetical 
Addresses  to  his  Majesty,'  4to,  1788;  'Letter  to  the  King  on  the 
Conduct  of  Colonel  Lennox,'  4to,  1789.  His  remarks  in  this  letter 
gave  offence  to  Colonel  Lennox,  who  demanded  satisfaction,  and  a 
duel  was  the  consequence,  in  which  Swift  received  a  pistol  wound. 
In  the  year  1790  a  man  lurked  at  night  in  the  streets  of  London,  and 
wounded  females  with  a  sharp  instrument.  He  escaped  detection  for 
some  time,  and  the  public  called  him  'The  Monster.'  A  person  of  the 
name  of  Williams,  an  artificial-flower  maker,  was  at  length  arrested, 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment. 
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Tbeophilus  Swift  seems  to  have  thought  that  this  man  wan  innocent, 
and  exerted  himself  both  nt  tho  trial  and  afterwards,  to  prove  his 
innocence.  He  wroto  a  '  Vindication  of  Renwiok  WilliamB/oommonly 
called  tho  Monster,'  London,  1790.  Theophilua  Swift  wroto  nu 
'  Essay  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Rhyme,'  which  was  printed  in  tho 
'Transactions'  of  the  Irish  Academy,  vol.  ix.,  1801  ;  and  in  1811  he 
published  at  Dublin  '  Mr.  Swift's  Correspondence  with  tho  Rev.  Mr. 
Dobbin  and  his  Family.'  Scott's  edition  of  Swift's  Works  contains 
several  communications  from  Theophilns  Swift.  He  inherited  from 
bis  grandmother,  Mrs.  Whiteway,  a  considerable  estate  in  the  county 
of  Limerick.    He  died  iu  Ireland,  in  tho  summer  of  1815. 

SWINBURNE,  HENRY,  an  English  traveller,  was  born  iu  May 
1752.  He  was  tho  third  son  of  Sir  John  Swinburne,  Bart.,  of 
Capheaton,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  of  an  aucieut  Roman 
Catholic  family.  Ho  received  his  education  at  the  monastic  seminary 
of  Lacelle,  in  Franco,  whero  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of 
ancient  and  modern  literature  and  iu  drawing.  By  the  death  of  his 
eldest  brother,  he  became  possessed  of  an  annuity  and  of  a  small 
estate  at  Harasterley,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  was  thus  placed 
iu  independent  circumstances,  lie  now  set  out  ou  a  tour,  iu  which  he 
visited  Turin,  Genoa,  Florence,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  improving 
himself  on  bis  route  in  the  kuowledgo  of  works  of  art  aud  in  drawing. 
On  bis  way  home  through  Paris,  he  became  acquainted  with  and 
married  Miss  Baker,  daughter  of  the  then  solicitor-general  of  the  West 
Indies,  aud,  returning  to  England,  resided  with  her  some  timo  at  his 
estate  at  Hamsterley,  where  ho  amused  himself  with  gardening  and 
laying  out  grounds.  He  soon  recommenced  travelling,  aud  reached 
Paris,  in  March  1774;  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  proceeded 
to  Bordeaux,  and,  after  spending  a  year  iu  the  south  of  France, 
accompanied  his  friend  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne  on  a  tour  iu  Spain  ; 
they  travelled  along  the  coast  from  Barcelona  to  Cadiz,  aud  thence 
through  the  interior  to  Madrid,  Burgos,  aud  Bayoune,  where  they 
arrived  in  June  1776.  At  the  close  of  this  year  Swinburne,  in  com- 
pany with  bis  wife,  left  Marseille  for  Naples.  He  remained  in  Italy 
till  June  1779,  during  which  period,  after  staying  a  year  at  Naples,  at 
the  court  of  Ferdinand  IV.,  he  visited  Sicily,  Rome,  Florence,  and 
Turin,  whence  he  returned  to  France.  About  this  time  he  published 
an  account  of  bis  Spanish  tour  iu  a  series  of  letters,  and  spent  the 
latter  part  of  tho  year  1779  iu  England.  The  next  year  he  travelled 
through  France  and  Italy  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  received  with 
much  kindness  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  her  son  Joseph  II. 
He  was  again  iu  England  in  1781,  and  in  1783  set  out  for  Paris  to  seek 
indemnity  from  the  French  government  for  the  loss  of  his  West  India 
property,  which  had  been  devastated  during  the  war.  Through  the 
favour  of  Maria  Antiouette,  he  obtained  in  compensation  a  grant  of 
laud  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  the  value  of  which  was  however 
much  reduced  on  the  cession  of  the  island  to  Great  Britain.  In  1786 
Swinburne  again  weut  to  Paris,  and  returned  in  1788. 

After  having  long  solicited  a  diplomatic  appointment  from  the 
British  government,  be  was  appointed,  iu  1796,  commissioner  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  cartel  then  proposed  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners- 
of-war  between  France  and  England.  In  the  performance  of  this 
service  great  difficulties  occurred  from  the  refusal  of  the  French  to 
give  up  Sir  Sidney  Smith ;  and,  after  long  aud  fruitless  negociatious, 
Swinburne  was  finally  recalled  at  the  close  of  the  year  1797.  His 
latter  years  were  saddened  by  the  loss  of  his  son,  who  was  shipwrecked 
on  his  way  to  Jamaica,  and  by  the  diminution  of  his  fortune,  which 
induced  him,  in  1801,  to  accept  the  offices  of  vendue  master  in  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  and  commissioner  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Danish  islands.  After  a  few  months'  residence  at  Trinidad,  Swinburne 
fell  a  victim  to  the  climate,  April  1,  1803. 

His  works  are — 'Travels  through  Spain  in  the  years  1775  and  177G,' 
8vo,  London,  in  a  series  of  Letters  ;  '  Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies  in  the 
Years  1777,  1778,  1779,  and  1780  ; '  and  a  Correspondence  extending 
from  the  year  1774  to  that  of  his  death,  edited  by  Charles  White,  Esq., 
under  the  title  of  the  '  Courts  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  Last 
Century,'  2  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1841.  This  publication  contains  many 
curious  details  concerning  the  courts  of  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI., 
and  the  most  stirring  periods  of  the  French  Revolution.  Swinburne 
is  a  lively  and  sensible  writer ;  he  describes  everything  in  an  easy, 
unaffected,  and  sometimes  forcible  style;  he  is  an  attentive  observer 
of  national  characteristics,  and  has  selected  with  judgment  such 
anecdotes  and  incidents  as  best  illustrate  the  manners  of  different 
countries. 

SWITHIN,  SAINT,  seventeenth  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  born 
in  the  early  part  of  the  9th  century,  but  the  exact  year  is  not  ascer- 
tained. He  was  ordained  priest  iu  830  by  Helmstau,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  was  soon  after  appointed  by  King  Egbert  his  chaplain, 
and  tutor  to  his  sou  Ethelwulf.  In  the  reign  of  the  latter  he  became 
chancellor,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  education  of  Alfred,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Rome.  The  services  rendered  by  Swithin  to  Ethel- 
wulf in  the  direction  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  kingdom  were 
rewarded  by  bis  elevation  in  S52  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Helmstau.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  originator 
of  the  payment  of  '  Peter-pence '  to  Rome,  though  there  is  much  reason 
to  believe  that  this  tribute  had  an  earlier  origin,  and  also  to  have  pro- 
cured the  first  act  of  the  Wittenagemot  for  enforcing  the  universal 
payment  of  tithes. 
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William  of  Malmesbury  says  of  St.  Swithin  that  "he  wan  a  rich 
treasure  of  all  virtues,  and  that  those  in  which  ho  took  most  delight 
were  humility  aud  charity  to  the  poor."  He  adds,  that  he  built  several 
churches,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  spiritual  adiiiiuiitra- 
tiou  of  his  diocese  ;  iu  his  frequent  visitations  of  it  he  travelled  witli 
his  clergy  on  foot,  and  for  the  most  part  by  night,  iu  order  to  avoid 
tho  suspicion  of  ostentation.  He  died  in  the  reigu  of  Ethelbert,  on 
tho  2nd  of  July  802.  His  lant  request  was  that  he  should  be  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  Winchester,  "  ubi  cadaver  ot  pedibus  pnetereun- 
tiuin  et  stillicidiis  e  ccclo  rorautibus  esset  obnoxium."  Within  a 
century  afterwards,  his  name  having  been  admitted  into  the  calendar 
as  that  of  a  canonised  saint,  it  was  resolved  to  transfer  his  remains  to 
the  cathedra),  aud  to  place  them  in  a  magnificent  shrine  prepared  for 
tho  purpose  by  Kiug  Egbert.  Tho  translation,  which  was  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  15th  of  July,  was  delayed  for  forty  days  in  conse- 
quence of  the  severe  rainy  weather  which  occurred,  and  hence  arose 
the  well-known  tradition  that  if  it  raiu  on  St.  S.vithiu's  day  there  will 
be  raiu  for  forty  days  after.  In  France  tho  day  of  the  festival  of 
St.  Gervais  (Juno  19th)  is  marked  by  a  similar  superstition.  These 
superstitions  are  not  however  altogether  unfounded  on  facts,  experi- 
ence having  shown  that  whenever  a  wet  season  sets  in  about  the  end 
of  June  to  the  middle  of  July,  it  generally  continues  for  a  consider- 
able period,  and  that,  in  a  majority  of  our  summers,  a  rainy  season  of 
about  forty  days  comes  on  nearly  at  the  time  indicated  by  the  tra- 
dition of  Saint  Swithin. 

The  festival  of  St.  Swithin  in  the  Roman  Martyrology  is  the  2nd  of 
July,  the  day  of  his  death  ;  but  in  Euglaud  it  was  celebrated  on  the 
15th  of  July,  the  day  appoiuted  for  the  translation  of  his  relics  to  tho 
Cathedral  of  Winchester. 

SYDENHAM,  CHARLES  EDWARD  POULETT  THOMSON, 
LORD,  was  the  son  ot  John  Poulett  Thomson,  Esq.,  of  Waverley  Abbey 
aud  Roehampton  in  Surrey,  the  head  of  the  mercantile  firm  of  J. 
Thomson,  T.  Bouar,  and  Co.,  which  had  been  long  one  of  the  most 
eminent  houses  engaged  in  the  Russian  trade.  Mr.  John  Thomson, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Poulett  by  sign-manual,  iu  1820,  in  memory 
of  his  mother,  married,  in  1781,  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Dr.  Jacob  of 
Salisbury,  and  by  her  he  had  a  family  of  nine  chddren,  of  whom  the 
subject  of  the  present  notice,  born  at  Waverley  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember 1799,  was  the  youugest.  There  were  two  elder  sons,  Andrew 
and  George,  of  whom  the  latter,  now  George  Poulett  Scrope,  Esq.,  is 
the  present  member  for  Stroud,  and  the  author  of  '  Principles  of 
Political  Economy,'  12mo,  1833,  and  of  'The  Life  of  Lord  Sydenham,' 
8vo,  1843. 

Lord  Sydenham  was  never  at  any  public  school  or  university ;  and 
he  left  his  native  country  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  be  placed  in  his 
father's  house  of  business  at  St.  Petersburg,  then  under  the  chief 
direction  of  his  eldest  brother.  He  returned  to  England  in  ill-health 
in  1817;  then  made  a  tour  to  the  south  of  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy ;  after  which  he  took  his  place  in  his  father's  counting-house  in 
London,  in  the  summer  of  1819.  In  the  spring  of  1S21  he  was  again 
sent  out  to  St.  Petersburg,  this  time  as  a  partner  in  the  firm ;  and  here 
he  remained  for  two  years.  The  greater  part  of  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1S23-24  he  spent  in  Vienna ;  whence  returning  by  Paris  to  Eng- 
land, be  assumed,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Andrew,  the  chief 
conduct  of  the  business  in  London. 

Sanguine,  ambitious,  aud  self-confident,  he  involved  himself  to 
some  extent  in  the  American  mining  speculations  of  1825.  Meanwhile 
he  had  become  intimate  with  young  Mr.  Bentham  and  Mr.  James  Mill, 
with  Mr.  Warburton,  Mr.  Hume,  Dr.  (now  Sir  John)  Bowring,  and  Mr. 
M'Culloch,  and  bad  set  his  heart  upon  entering  public  life.  He 
obtained  a  seat  in  parliament  for  Dover,  after  an  expensive  contest,  at 
the  general  election  in  the  summer  of  1S26.  His  rise  from  this  date 
was  very  rapid.  Voting  steadily  with  the  extreme  section  of  the 
Opposition,  be  spoke  but  seldom,  and  almost  exclusively  upon  com- 
mercial questions.  Ou  the  first  occasion  however  on  which  he  delivered 
himself  at  any  length,  in  a  debate  on  the  state  of  the  shipping  interest, 
on  the  7th  of  May  1S27,  he  made  a  very  favourable  impression  on  the 
House,  and  had  the  gratification  of  beiug  warmly  complimented  by 
Mr.  Huskisson.  After  this,  whenever  he  rose  he  was  listened  to  with 
attention.  He  was  again  returned  for  Dover  in  1S30  ;  and  when  the 
Whigs  came  into  power,  in  November  of  that  year,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  offices  of  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy.  He  was  returned  again  for  Dover  after  his  acceptance 
of  office,  and  also  to  the  succeeding  parliament,  which  met  in  June 
1S31.  At  the  general  election  in  December  1S32,  he  was  returned 
both  for  Dover  and  for  Manchester ;  he  elected  to  sit  for  the  latter 
place ;  and  continued  to  represent  Manchester  as  long  as  he  remained 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Meanwhile  ou  the  reconstruction  of  the 
ministry  in  June  1834,  occasioned  by  the  secession  of  Lord  Stanley 
aud  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  was  made  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  in  the  room  of  Lord  Auckland,  who  was  removed 
to  the  Admiralty  ;  and  on  the  recovery  of  power  by  bis  party  in  April 
1S35,  after  Sir  Robert  Peel's  short  administration,  he  resumed  that 
office  with  a  seat  iu  t  he  cabinet.  So  early  as  iu  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1836,  if  there  be  no  misprint  of  the  date  in  Mr.  P.  Sorope's  narrative, 
it  had  been  iu  contemplation  to  remove  him  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  order  to  relieve  him  from  the  fatigues  of  the  long  night  sittings  in  the 
Commons,  under  which  his  health  was  alreadvbe^iuniug  to  break  down; 
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but  circumstances,  it  is  added,  for  a  time  pub  a  stop  to  thin  plan.  At 
last,  towards  the  close  of  the  session  of  1839,  on  the  elevation  of  Mr. 
Spring  Hice  to  the  peerage,  he  was  offered  his  choice  between  the 
chancellorship  of  the  exchequer  and  the  government  of  Canada;  and 
accepted  the  latter.  He  was  sworn  into  his  new  office  before  the  Privy 
Council  on  the  29th  of  August ;  lie  left  England  ou  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  landed  at  Quebec  on  the  19th  of  October.  Of  his  admi- 
nistration in  Canada,  which  was  highly  successful,  Mr.  Scrope  has 
published  a  very  full  narrative,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Murdoch, 
the  civil  secretary.  In  August  18-10,  the  governor  general  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Sydenham,  of  Syd'  nham,  in  Kent, 
and  Toronto,  iu  Canada.  But  on  the  4th  of  September  1841,  while 
in  a  weak  t-tite  of  health,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  thrown  from 
his  horse,  which  stumbled  and  fell  upon  him,  and  to  sustain  a  fracture 
of  the  principal  bone  of  his  right  leg,  besides  other  serious  injuries; 
and  his  death  followed  ou  Sunday  the  19th  of  the  same  month.  The 
most  remarkable  quality  that  Lord  Sydenham  possessed  was  great 
decision  of  character,  arising  from  clearheadedness  and  self-reliance. 
His  activity,  zeal,  and  extensive  information  also  made  hiin  an  excel- 
lent man  of  business,  and  his  attractive  manners  added  to  hi*  value 
as  a  partisan. 

SYDENHAM,  FLOYER,  was  born  in  1710,  and  was  educated  at 
Wad  ham  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  iu  1734. 
Having  undertaken  the  laborious  and  unproductive  task  of  translating 
1'lato  into  English,  he  issued  proposals  for  publishing  his  work  by 
subscription  in  1759,  accompanied  by  a  'Synopsis,  or  General  View  of 
the  Works  of  Plato.'  The  subscribers  were  few,  and  some,  it  is  said, 
failed  iu  their  engagements  ;  and  after  a  life  of  labour  and  want  he 
died  in  old  age  (April  1,  1787),  imprisoned  for  a  debt  contracted  at 
the  eating-house  which  he  frequented.  Melancholy  as  was  his  end,  it 
was  honoured  iu  its  results  ;  for  in  consequence,  "one  of  the  members 
of  a  club  at  the  Prince  of  Wales  Coffee-House  proposed  that,  it  should 
adopt  as  its  object  some  means  to  prevent  similar  afflictions,  and  to 
assist  deserving  authors  and  their  families  in  distress;"  and  this  was 
the'  origin  of  that  valuablo  institution,  the  Literary  Fund,  from  an 
account  published  by  which  the  above  quotation  is  taken.  Sydenham 
is  therein  characterised  as  "  a  man  revered  for  his  knowledge,  and 
beloved  for  the  candour  of  his  temper  and  gentleness  of  his. manners." 

Between  1759  and  1780  Sydenham  published  translations  of  the  Io, 
Greater  and  Lesser  Hippias,  Banquet,  Rivals,  Meno,  First  and  Second 
Akibiades,  and  Philebus,  wilh  notes  :  these  are  collected  in  three 
quarto  volumes.  These  versions  were  afterwards  included  by  Thomas 
Taylor  iu  his  complete  translation  of  Plato,  1804,  revised,  and  with  a 
selection  of  the  notes.  Taylor  complains,  while  paying  tribute  to 
Sydenham's  natural  powers,  that  from  early  prejudices,  and  the 
pressure  of  distress,  he  was  unequal  to  the  reception  and  explanation 
of  "Plato's  more  sublime  tenets.  His  translation  however  of  other 
parts,  which  are  not  so  abstruse,  is  excellent.  In  these  he  not  only 
presents  his  reader  faithfully  with  the  matter,  but  likewise  with  the 
genuine  manner  of  Plato."  (Introduction.) 

Sydenham's  other  works  are — 'A  Dissertation  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Heraclitus,  so  far  as  it  is  mentioned  or  alluded  to  by  Plato.' 1775 ; 
'  Onomasticon  Theologicum,  or  an  Essay  on  the  Divine  Names, 
according  to  the  Platonic  Philosophy.' 

SYDENHAM,  THOMAS,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  English 
physicians,  was  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman  at  Winford  Eagle  in 
Dorsetshire.  He  was  born  therein  1624,  and  was  admitted  a  commoner 
of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxfoi-d,  in  1642.  The  occupation  of  that  city  as  a 
garrison  by  Charles  I.  interrupted  his  studies  for  a  time;  but  he 
returned  to  Magdalen  Hall  when  Oxford  was  given  up  to  the 
parliamentary  forces,  and  iu  1648  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Physic. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Sydenham  served  for  some  time  in  the  royal 
army  during  the  commotions  of  the  civil  war;  but  this  assertion  rests 
on  no  good  authority,  and  all  Sydenham's  connections  belonged  to  the 
republican  party.  His  elder  brother  William  was  a  colonel  in  the 
parliamentary  army,  and  rose  during  the  commonwealth  to  the 
highest  posts.  It  was  also  through  the  interest  of  his  party  that 
Sydenham  obtained,  about  1648,  a  fellowship  of  All  Souls'  College,  in 
the  place  of  a  person  who  had  been  ejected  for  his  royalist  opinions. 
He  pursued  his  studies  at  Oxford  for  some  years,  and  is  said  by  the 
famous  French  surgeon  Desault  to  have  visited  Montpellier,  where 
there  was  a  medical  school,  which  then  enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation. 
Subsequently  he  quitted  Oxford,  and  having  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  at  Cambridge,  he  became  a  licentiate  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  settled  in  London. 

He  soon  rose  to  the  top  of  his  profession,  and  between  the  years 
1 660  and  1670  had  a  more  extensive  practice  than  any  other  physician. 
This  success  must  have  been  entirely  due  to  himself,  for,  from  some 
cause  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  the  College  of  Physicians  as  a  body 
were  hostile  to  him ;  while  his  known  relations  to  the  republican 
party  would  cut  off  court  patronage  or  favour.  After  suffering  for 
many  years  from  the  gout,  he  died  on  the  29th  of  December  16»9,  at 
his  house  in  Pall  Mall,  and  was  buried  in  the  aisle  of  St.  James's 
church,  Westminster. 

In  1666  Sydenham  published  his  first  work,  which  consisted  of 
observations  upon  fevers.  An  enlarged  edition  of  this  treatise 
appeared  under  a  uew  name  iu  the  year  1075.    This  second  edition 


contained  his  remarks  on  the  small-pox  and  on  other  eruptivo  fevers, 
and  is  remarkable  not  only  for  the  singularly  accurate  description  of 
symptoms^  but  also  for  tho  recommendation  of  a  practice  directly 
opposed  to  the  heating  and  stimulating  plan  of  treatment  which  then 
universally  prevailed.  Remarks  on  the  epidemic  diseases  of  London 
from  1675  to  1680  ;  a  treatise  on  dropsy  and  on  the  gout;  and  a  tract 
on  the  rise  of  a  new  fever,  were  his  principal  other  publications. 

From  the  nature  of  their  subjects,  we  cannot  here  enter  upon  an 
examination  of  these  works  ;  but  it  is  worth  while,  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  acquired  such  high  eminence  as  Sydenham,  to  inquire  what 
were  the  causes  to  which  he  owed  his  great  celebrity.  He  was  not  a 
learned  man,  and  his  works,  written  by  him  originally  in  English, 
were  translated  into  Latin  before  publication  by  his  friends  Dr. 
Mapletoft  and  Mr.  Havers.  He  constructed  no  brilliant  theory,  and 
indeed  was  not  always  consistent  in  following  that  which  he  adopted. 
Were  we  to  reckon  Sydenham  among  the  followers  of  any  particular 
school,  it  would  be  among  those  of  the  chemical  physicians,  who 
sought  for  the  causes  of  disease  in  a  supposed '  fermentation  and 
chemical  decomposition  of  tlie  fluids  of  the  body.  Sydenham's 
method  of  treating  small-pox  however,  though  so  great  an  improve- 
ment on  the  practice  which  then  prevailed,  was  in  opposition  to  the 
theory  which  he  had  embraced.  But  his  chief  merit  consists  not  so 
much  in  his  method  of  treatment,  which  is  not  unfrequently  defective, 
as  in  his  singular  talent  for  observation.  The  pictures  which  he  has 
drawn  of  diseases  are  so  accurate,  that  in  many  instances  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  improve  upon  them.  He  betook  himself  to  carefully 
noting  the  symptoms  of  disease,  and  the  encouragement  of  his  friend 
Locke  assured  him  that  Ids  was  the  right  method  of  seeking  for 
truth.  This  it  is  which  constitutes  his  merit,  that,  in  an  age  of 
hrilliant  theories,  he  applied  himself  to  questioning  Nature  herself; 
justly  thinking  that  though  "the  practice  of  physic  may  seem  to  flow 
from  hypotheses,  yet,  if  the  hypotheses  are  solid  and  true,  they  in 
some  measure  owe  their  origin  to  practice."  By  treading  in  this  path, 
Sydenham  ha3  gained  a  name  which  will  last;  while  many,  his  supe- 
riors in  learning,  perhaps  his  equals  in  genius,  are  forgotten,  or  remem- 
bered only  as  instances  of  the  misapplication  of  great  gifts  to  little 
purpose.  Sydenham's  works  have  passed  through  various  editions, 
both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent.  The  edition  entitled 
'  Opera  Medica,'  published  at  Geneva,  in  2  vols.  4to,  in  1716,  is  prefer- 
able to  the  English  editions.  The  translation  of  his  works  by  Dr.  Swan 
is  well  executed  ;  the  best  edition  of  it  is  that  of  Dr.  Wallis,  in  2  vols. 
8vo,  published  in  1789. 

SYDNEY.  [Sidney.] 

SYLBURG  (Latinised  SYLBURGIUS),  FREDERIC,  was  born  in 
1536,  in  the  village  of  Wetter,  near  Marburg,  whence  he  generally 
calls  himself  Fredericus  Sylburgius  Veterensis.  His  father  was  a 
farmer  in  middling  circumstancLs;  but  the  son  received  a  good  edu- 
cation, and  during  the  time  he  spent  at  the  University  of  Jena,  he 
chiefly  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek  under  Rhodomannus. 
Aft-r  the  completion  of  his  academical  cour.-e,  he  had  the  management 
of  several  public  schools,  first  that  of  Lich,  in  the  county  of  Solms,  and 
then  that  of  Neuhaus,  near  Worms.  But  he  had  no  particular  liking 
for  the  business  of  teaching,  and  his  occupation  took  up  all  the  time 
which  he  wished  to  devote  to  lit  -rary  labours.  Accordingly  he  gave 
up  his  post,  and  entered  into  a  connection  with  the  printer  Andrew 
Weehel,  of  Frankfurt  on-the-Main,  for  whose  establishment  Sylburg 
undertook  to  edit  Greek  works.  He  continued  at  Frankfurt  until 
155:1,  when  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  and  formed  a  similar  connection 
with  the  printer  Hieronymus  Commelin.  In  both  places  Sylburg,  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  the  printing  of  all  Greek  works,  as  well  as 
the  preparation  of  them,  performed  these  duties  with  the  utmost 
accuracy,  and  showed  an  extraordinary  critical  talent  in  the  note3 
which  accompanied  almost  all  his  editions.  He  thus  gained  great 
celebrity,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hessen  munificently  rewarded  him 
with  an  annual  pension  from  the  fuuds  of  the  University  of  Marburg. 
Further  particulars  of  his  life  are  not  known.  He  died  at  Heidelberg, 
on  the  loth  of  February  15'J6,  as  is  stated  on  his  tomb-stone,  which 
still  exists  at  Heidelberg. 

Sylburg  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  most  industrious  Greek 
scholars  of  the  16th  century,  and  the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  such 
as  Casaubon  and  De  Thou,  entertained  a  profound  admiration  for 
him.  He  was  a  worthy  contemporary  of  Henry  Stephens,  whose 
Thesaurus  of  the  Greek  language  contains  many  articles  by  Sylburg. 
The  editions  of  Greek  writers  bySjlburg  are  still  very  valuable,  and  in 
critical  accuracy  they  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  Stephens,  although 
they  are  not  so  beautifully  printed.  Some  of  his  editions  have  never 
yet  been  excelled.  His  first  publications  were  new  editions  of  some 
elementary  Greek  grammars  which  were  then  generally  used.  In 
1583  he  published,  at  Frankfurt,  in  one  volume,  folio,  his  edition  of 
Pausanias,  with  notes  by  himself  and  Xylander,  and  an  improved 
reprint  of  the  Latin  translation  b\T  Romulus  Amaseus.  It  also  contains 
a  dissertation  by  Sylburg,  'De  Grammaticis  Pausania3  Anomalis.'  The 
whole  was  reprinted  in  1613.  Between  1584  and  15S7  he  published 
at  Frankfurt  a  complete  edition  of  Aristotle,  in  11  parts,  or  5  vols. 
4to.  This  edition  only  contains  the  Greek  text  with  the  various 
readings,  and  is  still  one  of  the  very  best  and  most  correct  editions  ot 
all  Aristotle's  works.  In  1585  he  edited  four  discourses  of  Isocrates 
(ad  Demonicum,  ad  Nicoclem,  Nicocles,  contra  Sophiatas),  8vo,  Frank- 
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fart,  The  year  following  there  appeared  l>y  liim  tho  first  complete 
edition  of  the  workB  of  Dlonysius  of  UalicamasMiiH,  2  volu.  folio, 
Fraukf.  It  coutaius  the  improved  Latin  translation  of  tho  Roman 
Antiquities  by  Gclenius,  with  very  useful  notes  and  indices.  This 
edition  was  reprinted,  but  very  incorrectly,  in  2  voIh.  folio,  Leipzig, 
1C91.  From  1588  to  1530,  ho  published,  at  Frankfurt,  in  3  vols, 
folio,  the  valuable  collection  of  ancient  writers  on  tho  liietory  of 
Home,  under  the  title  '  Romance  Historkc  ScriptoroB,  Latini  et  Grccci, 
addita  variant  is  scripturco  notation©  ot  notis.'  Vol.  i.  contains  tho 
Fasti  Capitolini,  Moasala  Corvinus,  L.  Florus,  Velleius  Patorculus,  S. 
Aurelius  Victor,  S.  Rufus,  Eutropius,  Cassiodorus,  Jornandes,  and 
Julius  Exsuperantius.  Vol.  ii.  contains  Suetonius,  the  Scriptores 
Histories  Augusto3,  Ammianus  MarcellinuB,  Pomponius  Lactus,  J. 
Bapt.  Egnatius,  Ausonii  Epigrammata  in  Caisares,  Romanoi'um  lmpe- 
ratorum  Oatalogus,  and  Romance  Urbis  Descriptio.  Vol.  iii.  contaius 
the  Scriptores  Gnoci  Minorca  Histoid BB  Romance,  that  is,  the  Faati 
Consulares  (Greek  and  Latin),  l';eauius,  Xiphilinus,  llcrodian,  Zosimus 
Julian's  Cccsars,  Olympiodorua,  and  extracts  from  Suidas.  In  1500 
he  published,  at  Frankfurt,  in  4to,  tho  work  of  tho  grammarian 
Apollouius,  '  l)e  Syntaxi,  sen  Coustructioue  Orationis.'  The  last  work 
that  he  published  in  the  establishment  of  W'echel  was  a  collection  of 
some  Greek  gnomic  poets,  '  Epicce  Elegiacieque  Minorum  Foetarum 
Guomco,  Greece  et  Latine,'  8vo,  Fraukf.,  1501.  A  second  and  much 
improved  collection  appeared  at  Heidelberg  in  the  year  of  Sylburg's 
death.  All  the  subsequent  editions  of  Sylburg  were  published  in  the 
printing  establishment  of  Commelin  at  Heidelberg.  In  1502  he  edited 
in  1  vol.  folio,  the  commentary  of  the  Apocalypse,  by  Andreas 
Cretensis,  in  Latin  and  Greek;  and  in  tho  Fame  year  he  published  the 
editio  princeps  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  work  of  Theodoretus,  entitled 
'  Remedia  contra  Morboa  Grcccos,'  with  the  Latin  translation  of  Zcno- 
bius  Acciajuoli,  and  notes  by  himself.  In  1502  he  also  edited  the 
complete  works  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  witii  notes,  folio ;  and  in 
1595,  in  folio,  all  the  works  of  Justin  the  Martyr.  This  edition  is 
founded  upon  that  by  Robert  Stephens  in  1551,  but  Sylburg  improved 
the  text,  and  added  very  useful  notes  :  it  is  still  the  standard  edition. 
In  1504  he  edited  the  '  Etymologicum  Magnum,'  in  folio,  with  notes 
and  a  very  useful  index.  Tho  year  after  he  edited  '  Saracenica,  sive 
Collectio  Scriptorum  do  Rebus  ac  Religione  Turcarum,  Greece  ct 
Latine,'  in  8vo.  Among  other  less  important  writers,  it  contains  a 
refutation  of  Mohammedanism  by  Euthymius  Zigabeuus,  and  a  Life 
of  Mohammed  by  au  anonymous  Greek  writer.  Sylburg,  on  his 
death,  left  in  manuscript  a  considerable  number  of  materials  which 
he  had  collected  for  an  edition  of  Herodotus,  and  which  were  after- 
wards made  use  of  by  Jungermanu  in  his  edition  of  Herodotus,  folio, 
Frankfurt,  1608. 

I    (J.  G.  Jung,  Vita  Frcdcrici  Sylbwyii,  Svo,  Berleburg,  1745.) 

SYLVE'RIUS,  son  of  Bishop  Hormisdas,  and  a  native  of  Campania, 
succeeded  Agapetus  as  bishop  of  Rome  in  535.  Thcodatus,  the 
Gothic  king  of  Italy,  is  said  to  have  influenced  his  election.  Soon 
after,  Belisarius  came  with  an  army  sent  by  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
defeated  the  Goths,  and  took  possession  of  Rome.  Vigilius,  a  deacon 
of  Rome,  iutrigued  with  the  court  of  Constantinople  to  have  Sylverius 
deposed,  on  the  pretence  that  he  favoured  the  Goths,  and  Sylverius 
was  accordingly  seized  by  order  of  Justinian,  and  sent  into  exile  to 
Patara  in  537,  where  he  died,  June  20,  538,  and  Vigilius  was  put  in  his 
place.    (Platiua  and  Panvinio,  Le  Vile  d'.i  Pontcfiei.) 

SYLVESTER  I.  succeeded  Mclchiades  as  bishop  of  Rome  in  314. 
Tho  Christian  Church  was  now  in  tho  ascendant  throughout  the 
Western  world,  uuder  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  Constantino. 
By  Constantiue's  orders  a  council  was  assembled  at  Arelatum  (Aries) 
iu  314,  at  which  some  deputies  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  were  present, 
and  in  which  the  Douatists  were  condemned.  But  the  principal 
event  of  Sylvester's  pontificate  was  the  great  council  of  Niccca  in  325, 
which  defined  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  also  determined 
the  order  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  various  provinces  of  the  empire.  The 
Bishop  of  Rome  was  thereby  made  primate  over  the  sees  of  the  pro- 
vinces styled  Suhurbicaricc,  which,  under  the  new  distribution  of  the 
empire  made  by  Constautine,  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Vicarius  Urbis,  or  imperial  vicar  of  Rome.  Sylvester  did  not 
repair  to  the  council,  but  sent  thither  two  presbyters  as  his  deputies, 
Vitus  and  Vincentius,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  particular 
distinction  or  post  of  honour  iu  the  assembly.  The  story  of  the 
donation  made  by  Constantino  to  Pope  Sylvester  of  temporal  juris- 
dicti  >n  over  the  suburbiearian  provinces  is  now  universally  rejected 
as  apocryphal ;  it  may  have  originated  from  the  church  chroniclers 
confounding  the  temporal  with  the  spiritual  jurisdictions. 

Coustantiue  ma  le  a  short  residence  at  Rome  in  Sylvester's  time  iu 
326,  but  soon  left  it,  being,  it  seems,  dissatisfied  with  his  reception  by 
the  people.  [Constantinus,  Flavius  Valerius,  vol.  ii.  col.  366.] 
The  papal  historiaus  speak  of  numerous  churches  raised  and  endowed 
by  Constautine  at  or  near  Rome. 

Sylvester  died  in  335,  and  was  succeeded  by  Marcus.  His  supposed 
spistlcs  and  decretals  are  now  considered  apocryphal. 

SYLVESTER  II.  [Gehueiit.] 

SYLVESTER,  styled  HI.,  Antipope,  was  proclaimed  pope  by  a 
factum  in  Rome  in  opposition  to  Benedict  IX.,  1044  ;  but  after  a 
few  weeks  a  fresh  tumult  at  Rome  drove  away  Sylvester,  and  reinstated 
Benedict. 


SYLVESTER,  JOSHUA,  was  born  iu  156}.  He  appears  to  have 
engaged  iu  mercantile  pursuits,  and  was  a  member  of  the  company  of 
merchant-adventurers  ut  Stado,  for  whose  secretaryship  ho  was  a  can- 
didate in  1507,  recommended  by  tho  Karl  of  J.h-lx.  Ho  seems  to 
have  always  remained  a  poor  man,  and  to  have  been  of  a  roving 
disposition.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ho  emigrated  to  Holland,  and 
died  at  Middclburg  iu  1618.  Both  in  his  opinions  and  in  his  choice  of 
friends  he  was  strongly  puritanical ;  and  those  numerous  versified 
works,  chiefly  translations  from  tho  French,  to  which  ho  owed  his 
literary  reputation,  show  a  warmly  devotional  and  serious  tone  of 
feeling.  He  was  not  however  remiss  in  courting  the  patronage  of  tho 
great.  To  King  James  VI.  he  addressed  many  adulatory  dedications  ; 
and  it  was  probably  iu  compliment  to  him  that  he  selected  the  topic 
of  one  of  his  original  poems,  which  is  thus  entitled  :  '  Tobacco 
battered,  and  the  Pipes  shattered  (about  their  Ears  that  idly  idolize  so 
base  and  barbarou.;  a  Weed,  or  at  lwmtwiso  ovor-lovo  ho  loathsome  a 
Vauitie),  by  a  Volley  of  holy  Shot  thundered  from  Mount  HelicoD.' 
Ho  is  chiotly  known  now  ou  account  of  tho  obligations  said  to  have 
been  incurred  by  Milton  to  his  principal  translation,  that  of  the 
'  Divine  Weeks  and  Works'  of  Du  Cartas.  [Cartas,  DuJ.  There  are 
two  collected  editions  of  Sylvester's  works,  both  iu  folio,  and  com- 
mencing with  tho  translation  of  Du  Cartas.  Their  dates  are  1633  and 
1641.  The  Becoud  of  them  contains  a  supplement  of  posthumous 
poems ;  among  which  is  that  tasteless  alteration  of  the  '  Saul's  Errand,' 
which  caused  this  fine  poem  to  be  erroneously  attributed  to  Sylvester. 

SYL'VIUS,  ^ENEAS.   [Pius  II.] 

SYMEON,  S1CTII.    [Simkon,  Setii.] 

SYMMACHUS  THE  SAMARITAN,  so  called  because  he  was  a 
native  of  Samaria,  and  at  first  also  of  the  Samaritan  religion.  He 
afterwards  became  a  Jew,  and  then  a  Christian  of  the  sect  of  the 
Ebionites.  The  time  iu  which  he  lived  is  not  quite  certain,  though  it 
is  probable  that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus, 
about  a.d.  200. 

Although  subsequently  to  the  Septuagiut  two  other  Greek  trans- 
lations of  the  Old  Testament  had  been  made  by  Aquila  and  Theodo- 
tion,  Symmachus  undertook  tho  same  task  again.  His  translation 
differed  in  many  points  from  those  of  his  predecessors,  but  it  was  held 
in  high  esteem,  and  is  often  referred  to  by  subsequent  writers :  it  is 
especially  praised  for  the  perspicuity  and  elegance  of  the  style. 
Symmachus  himself  published  a  second  and  improved  edition  of  it. 
We  only  possess  a  few  fragments  of  this  translation,  which  are 
printed,  together  with  those  of  Aquila  and  Thcodotion,  iu  the  collec- 
tions of  Morinus  Drusius  and  Montfaucon.  Symmachus  also  wrote  a 
Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
endeavoured  to  establish  the  dogmas  of  the  Ebionites,  and  also  to  have 
attacked  Matthew's  genealogy  of  Christ. 

(Fabricius.  Biblioth.  Gracca,  iii.,  p.  605,  &c. ;  Scholl,  Geschichle  dcr 
Griech.  Litt,  ii.,  p.  301,  &c.) 

Among  the  scholiasts  on  the  comic  poet  Aristophanes  there  one 
whose  name  was  Symmachus;  some  specimens  of  his  scholia  are 
extant.    (Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Gracca,  ii.,  p.  374,  n.  cc.) 

SY'MMACHUS,  QUINTUS  AURELIUS,  the  sou  of  L.  Aurelius 
Avianus  Symmachus,  who  was  a  man  of  great  worth,  aud  in  a.d.  365 
was  prefect  of  the  city  of  Rome.  (Ammiau.  Marc,  xvii.  2;  Symmach., 
'  Epist.'  i.  38 )  The  time  when  his  son  Q.  Aurelius  Symmachus  was 
born  is  uncertain ;  some  would  place  it  as  early  as  the  year  314, 
which  is  scarcely  credible.  As  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  Roman  families,  his  education  was  conducted  with  the 
greatest  care.  He  was  instructed  iu  rhetoric  by  a  Gaul,  whose  name 
is  not  known.  (Symmach.,  'Epist.'  ix.  S(i.)  In  370  he  was  pro- 
consul of  Africa,  and  fourteen  years  later,  384,  he  was  prefect  of  the 
city,  and  iu  391  consul  with  Tatianus.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
uncertain,  though  it  is  evident  from  his  writings  that  he  was  alive 
iu  404. 

Symmachus  was  a  man  of  ability  and  character,  and  during  tbo 
difficult  and  dangerous  situations  into  w  hich  he  was  thrown  by  tie 
events  of  tho  time,  he  showed  a  degree  of  honesty  and  prudence  which 
are  rarely  met  with  in  the  history  of  those  times.  He  was  one  of  the 
last  great  bulwarks  of  paganism,  and  exerted  all  his  powers  to  prevent 
its  overthrow,  especially  during  the  period  of  his  prcetorship  of  the 
city.  We  still  possess  an  address  of  his  to  the  euip  rors  Valentiuia- 
nus,  Theodosius,  and  Arcadius  ^Symmach.,  *  Epist.'  x.  61),  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  persuade  the  emperors  not  to  remove  the  altar  of 
victory  from  the  curia  Romnna.  However,  his  exertious  were  fruitless, 
and  his  address  was  refuted  by  St.  Ambrose.  His  assertion  that  the 
Christian  religion  was  the  cause  of  the  deeline  of  the  empire  provoked 
many  Christians  of  his  own  and  of  subsequent  times  to  refute  the 
charge.  His  partiality  for  paganism  aud  its  superstitions  arose  from 
his  general  attachment  to  the  institutions  of  his  forefathers,  and 
his  sincerity  in  this  respect  was  acknowledged  even  by  his  adversaries. 
During  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  was  actively  engaged  in  various 
branches  of  the  administration,  but  he  devoted  to  study  all  his  leisure 
time,  which  he  spent  in  retirement  in  some  of  his  numerous  country- 
seats. 

There  is  extant  a  collection  of  letters  by  him,  which  wa3  made  and 
published  by  his  son,  Q.  Flavius  Memniius  Symmachus,  who  was 
prefect  of  the  city  iu  415.  after  the  death  of  his  father.  The  collection 
consists  of  ten  books ;  much  care  has  evidently  been  spent  upon  the 
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style,  and,  like  all  the  letter- writers  of  that  time,  he  took  the  letters  of 
the  younger  Pliny  as  his  model.  The  style  is  concise  and  animated, 
but  is  far  from  the  natural  and  beautiful  simplicity  which  characterises 
the  letters  written  in  the  better  period  of  Roman  history.  Yet  the 
letters  of  Symmachus,  especially  those  of  the  tenth  book,  which  give  a 
full  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  duties  as  prefect 
of  Rome,  and  also  contain  the  above-mentioned  address  to  the 
emperors,  are  of  peculiar  interest  in  regard  to  the  history,  constitution, 
and  administration  of  the  Roman  empire.  Many  points  connected 
with  these  subjects  and  with  the  history  of  the  Kotnan  law  would 
be  entirely  unintelligible  to  us  without  these  letters.  Symmachus 
also  distinguished  himself  as  an  orator,  but  his  orations  arc  lost, 
with  the  exception  of  some  fragments.  A.  Mai  discovered  fragments 
of  eight  orations  of  Symmachus  iu  a  palimpsest  of  the  Ambrosian 
library  at  Milan,  which  he  published  under  the  title  '  Q.  Aurelii  Sym- 
machi  Octo  Orationum  ineditarum  partes.  Invenit  notisque  declaravit 
A.  Mai,'  Mediolani,  8vo,  1815.  (Reprinted  at  Frankfurt,  in  8vo,  1816.) 
Afterwards  some  other  fragments  of  the  orations  of  Symmachus  were 
discovered  in  a  palimpsest  of  the  Vatican  library,  which  are  printed  in 
an  appendix  to  'Juris  Civilis  Antejustinianei  Reliquia)  ineditpo,'  &c, 
cura  A.  Mai,  Romsc,  Svo,  1823.  These  fragments  were  again  increased 
by  Peyron  with  some  new  ones  from  a  MS.  now  at  Turin.  They  are 
printed  in  bis  '  Annotationes  ad  Inventarium  Bibliothccaj  Bobbio- 
nensis,'  p.  182,  &c.  The  style  of  these  orations  is  on  the  whole  the 
same  as  that  of  the  letters,  and  they  are  equally  valuable  as  histo- 
rical documents  for  the  history  of  the  empire  during  the  time  of 
Symmachus. 

The  first  edition  of  the  letters  of  Symmschus  appeared  at  Strasbnrg 
in  4to,  1510.  This  edition  however  contains  only  317  letters,  whereas 
all  the  subsequent  editions  contain  9G."i.  A  complete  edition  was 
published  at  Basel,  8vo,  1549.  After  this  there  fullovvcd  three  other 
important  editions;  one  by  Juretus,  Paris,  15S0,  and  a  second  edition, 
4to,  1604,  with  notes;  the  second  by  Jac.  Lectins,  Geneva,  1587,  and 
reprinted,  Svo,  1599  ;  it  contains  the  notes  of  Juretus  with  some  by 
Lectius.  The  third  and  best  edition  is  that  by  C.  Scioppius,  Mogun- 
tia?,  4to,  1008.  Other  editions  are  that  of  Philip  Pareus,  Neapoli 
Nemetum,  1617  and  1628  ;  reprinted  at  Frankfurt,  Svo,  1642,  and  that 
of  Leyden,  iu  12mo,  1653. 

(Symmachi  Vila,  by  J.  Gothofredus,  in  the  edition  of  Pareus ;  Heyne, 
Opusc.  Acad,  vi.,  p.  15,  &c;  J.  Gurlitt,  &usiona  in  Bymmachum, 
Hamburg,  4to,  1818;  Fabiicius,  Biblioth.  Lot.  iii.,  p.  204,  &c. ;  A. 
Mai,  in  the  introduction  to  his  editio-a  of  the  Orations  of  Sym- 
machus.) 

Besides  the  three  persons  of  the  name  of  Symmachus  mentioned 
above,  there  are  several  others  of  the  same  name  who  lived  about  or 
after  the  time  of  the  one  whose  name  is  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
L.  Aurelius  Symmachus  was  consul  in  a.T).  330,  together  with  Galli- 
canus :  another  of  precisely  the  same  name  was  consul  with  Aetius,  in 
A.D.  446.  Q.  Aurelius  Memnuus  Symmachus.  perhaps  a  grandson  of 
the  letter-writer  and  orator  Symmachus,  was  consul  in  A.T).  4S5,  and 
was  the  father  of  Rusticiana,  the  second  wife  of  Boethius.  (Alcimus 
Avitus,  '  Epist.'  31  ;  Enuodius,  vii.  25.)  His  graudson  Q.  Aurelius 
Anicius  Symmachus  was  consul  with  Boethius,  the  Bon  of  the  great 
Boethius,  iu  a.d.  522. 

Besides  these  there  are  several  Latin  writers  of  the  name  of  Symma- 
chus, of  whom  however  nothing  is  known  :  1.  Symmachus,  the  author 
of  an  historical  work  consisting  of  several  books.  Jornandes,  in  bis 
work  'De  Rebus  Geticis'  (c.  15,  &c),  quotes  a  long  extract  from  the 
fifth  book,  which  relates  to  the  history  of  the  emperor  Maximinus. 
2.  Several  poets  of  the  name  of  Symmachus  :  one  is  simply  called 
Symmachus,  another  Q.  Aurelius  Symmachus,  and  a  third  L.  Aurelius 
Avianus  Symmachus.  Several  epigrams  of  these  poets  are  still 
extant. 

(BurmanD,  Anthol.  Lot.,  ii.  143  ;  H.  Meyer,  Antholoy.  Veter.  Latin. 
Epigrammalum  et  Poemat.,  i.,  p.  105,  &c.) 

SY'MMACHUS,  a  native  of  Sardinia,  and  a  deacon,  was  elected 
bishop  of  Rome,  by  part  of  the  clergy,  a.d.  49S,  after  the  death  of 
Anastasius  II.,  whilst  another  part  of  the  clergy,  supported  by  several 
senators,  elected  a  priest  called  Laureutius.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  Theodoric,  king  of  Italy,  who  decided  in  favour  of  Symmachus.  The 
Echisui  however  continued  for  several  years,  and  in  the  year  500  the 
partisans  of  Laureutius  rose  in  arras,  and  a  great  tumult  took  place  at 
Rome,  in  which  much  blood  was  shed,  and  the  virgins  consecrated  to 
God  were  violated.  At  last  Theodoric  came  to  Rome,  and  convoked  a 
council,  502,  known  in  church  history  by  the  name  of  'Concilium 
Palmare,'  iu  which  Symmachus  cleared  himself  of  several  charges  of 
licentiousness  and  rapacity,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  see. 

Symmachus  is  said  to  have  condemned  the  Mauichseans,  and  burnt 
their  books  at  Rome.  He  wrote  an  apologetic  treatise,  in  which  he 
repelled  several  insinuations  against  his  doctrines,  which  were  put 
forth  by  Anastasius  1.,  emperor  of  the  East,  and  at  the  same  time 
censured  that  emperor  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  favour  of  Acacius, 
the  late  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  had  opposed  the  decrees  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon.  Trasmuud,  king  of  the  Vandals,  in  Africa, 
having  exiled  to  Sardinia  several  African  bishops,  Symmachus  sent 
them  assistance  from  Rome.  Symmachus  also  repaired  and  embellished 
many  churches  at  Rome,  founded  hospitals,  and  ransomed  many 
slaves.    He  died  in  514,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hormisdas. 


SYMONDS,  REAR-ADMIRAL  SIR  AVILLIAM,  C.B.,  F.R.S., 
Surveyor  of  the  Navy,  was  born  on  the  24  th  of  September  1782, 
entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age,  and  during  the  early  part  of  his 
career  was  much  engaged  iu  active  service  on  the  coasts  of  France 
and  Spain,  and  in  tho  West  Indies.  But  his  reputation  chiefly  rests 
upon  his  skill  as  a  naval  architect.  Notwithstanding  the  innovation 
in  established  usage  which  had  been  made  by  the  genius  and  vigour 
of  Seppings  [Seitinus,  Srit  Robert]  destroying  tho  force  of  those 
prescriptive  restraints  which  had  so  long  trammelled  the  older  ship- 
wrights, enterprise  in  naval  architecture  was  still  checked  by  the 
custom  of  building  ships  of  certain  dimensions,  which  had  been 
officially  established,  a  restriction  with  respect  to  tonnage  was  always 
imposed  on  constructors.  It  remained  for  Commander  Symonds  to 
procure  the  removal  of  this  restriction.  He  was  first  allowed,  but 
under,  it  is  said,  a  very  unusual  and  restrictive  penalty,  to  construct 
a  corvette,  the  Columbine.  To  her  he  was  appointed,  December  4, 
1826,  and  so  great  was  the  success  which  attended  him  in  the  experk 
mental  cruises  ho  inado  during  the  next  twelve  months,  that  he  was 
advanced,  as  a  reward,  to  post-rank,  by  a  commission  bearing  date 
December  5,  1827.  In  these  cruises  the  sailing  qualities  of  Captain 
Symonds's  ship  were  compared  with  those  of  other  ships  constructed 
respectively  by  Sir  Robert  Seppings,  the  School  of  Naval  Architecture, 
and  Captain  Hayes.  And  although  no  fact  directly  conducive  to 
improvement  in  naval  architecture  was  established  by  these  and  sub- 
sequent trials,  it  was  found  that  great  superiority  in  cruising  was 
exhibited  by  the  Columbine,  and  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  Captain 
Symonds  were  farther  rewarded.  At  the  beginning  of  1831,  by  the 
munificeuce  of  the  late  (fourth)  Duke  of  Portland,  he  was  enabled  to 
build,  as  an  improvement  upon  the  Columbine,  the  10-gun  brig  Pan- 
taloon, the  triumph  of  which  vessel  led  to  the  construction,  under  his 
superintendence,  of  the  Vernon  50,  Vestal  26,  Snake  16,  aud  other 
ships.  Improved  velocity  and  greater  stability,  obtained  by  great 
breadth  of  beam,  and  diminution  of  breadth  immediately  below  the 
water-line,  were  the  characteristics  of  these  new  vessels.  The  restric- 
tion arising  from  the  prescribed  limit  of  tonnage  was  first  broken 
through  iu  the  case  of  the  Vernon,  which  Captain  Symonds  was 
allowed  to  construct  free  from  that  impediment.  And,  even  whilst 
she  was  upon  the  stocks,  she  was  considered  to  present  such  excellent 
qualities,  that  it  was  deemed  Captain  Symonds  had  already  given 
sufficient  proof  of  his  skill  in  naval  architecture  to  be  entitled  to  the 
highest  post  and  responsibility  iu  that  profession.  In  1832  on  the  9th 
of  June,  he  was  offered,  and  accepted,  the  office  of  Surveyor  of  the 
Navy,  iu  succession  to  Sir  Robert  Seppings.  This  appointment  was 
associated  witli  the  entire  removal  of  restriction  as  to  the  amount  of 
tonnage  in  ships  of  the  navy.  Captain  Symonds  therefore  had  liberty 
for  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  talent  in  designing  ships,  which  had 
not  been  granted  to  the  commissioners  or  surveyors  of  the  navy  before; 
so  that  he  might  at  once  build  ships  on  the  best  conditions  of 
excellence  that  both  science  and  practice  had  yet  indicated.  This 
freedom  from  conditions  iu  determining  the  dimensions  of  ships,  was 
taken  ample  advantage  of  by  him;  having  a  great  principle  to  bring 
out  in  practice,  he  applied  it  with  a  decision,  which,  in  a  short  time, 
altered  the  general  character  of  no  inconsiderable  part  of  our  navy. 
He  had  the  merit  of  having  boldly  taken  the  lead  in  a  path  which 
future  constructors,  intendiug  to  carry  on  improvements  in  our  ships, 
may  pursue  with  the  highest  advautage.  Considerable  difference  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  the  value  of  the  totality  of  qualities  possessed  by 
Captain  Symonds's  ships;  but  it  was  remarked  in  1849,  two  years 
after  he  had  retired  from  office,  that  of  the  180  vessels  of  different 
kinds,  built  during  the  period  of  sixteen  years,  for  which  he  was 
surveyor  of  the  navy,  and  all  upon  the  same  principles  of  construc- 
tion, as  already  noticed,  and  as  originally  adopted  in  the  Pantaloon, 
none  had  foundered. 

Captain  Symonds  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  in  1836.  He 
had  received  the  thanks  of  the  Admiralty  in  1830  for  a  memoir  con- 
taining '  Sailing  Directions  for  the  Adriatic  Sea ; '  and  again,  in  1837, 
for  "  the  valuable  qualities  of  his  several  ships,  and  for  improvements 
introduced  by  him  into  the  navy,"  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  on  June  4th,  1835,  and  nominated  a  C.B.  of  the  Civil 
division  in  1848.  In  1854  he  became  a  Rear-Admiral  on  the  retired 
list.    He  died,  March  30,  1856,  on  his  voyage  from  Malta  to  Marseille. 

(O'Byrne,  Naval  Biographical  Dictionary ;  Fincham,  His'.ory  of 
Naval  Architecture,  <fcc.) 

SYNCELLUS,  GEORGE  {T«ipyios  S.iyKfX\os),  was  a  monk  and 
abbot  at  the  end  of  the  8th  and  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century  after 
Christ.  His  surname  wa3  given  him  from  his  being  the  '  Syncellus ' 
of  Tarasius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  died  in  A.D.  806.  George 
Syncellus  died  about  the  year  800. 

His  '  Chronography '  ('EicAoy^i  xP0V°yPa,P'ias)  is  a  history  of  the 
world,  arranged  in  chronological  order,  from  the  Creation  to  the  reign 
of  Diocletian.  The  intention  of  the  writer  was  to  include  the  whole 
period  down  to  a.d.  800.  It  is  little  more  than  a  copy  of  the  '  Chro- 
nicon'  of  Eusebius.  It  was  published  from  a  manuscript  in  the  royal 
library  at  Paris,  which  was  obtained  at  Corinth  in  1507  by  Jac.  Goar, 
in  a  folio  volume,  containing  the  Greek  text,  a  Latin  version,  aud  notes, 
together  with  the  'Breviarium'  of  Nicephorus,  Paris,  1652,  reprinted 
at  Venice  in  1729.  It  is  also  contained  in  the  Bonn  collection  of  the 
Byzantine  writers,  in  which  it  forms,  with  '  Nicephorus/  two  volumes 
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edited  by  W.  Dinilorf,  froin  two  important  manuscripts  at  Paris,  in 
1829.  The  '  Chronography  '  of  Syncollus  was  continued  by  Theopli  anes 
from  a.d.  285  to  813.  Among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Royal  Library 
at  Paris  are  fragments  of  other  historical  works  ascribod  to  ttyncellus. 

(Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Orcsc,  vii.,  p.  457,  ed.  Harles ;  Scholl,  Gacliichta 
dcr  Griech.  Lit.,  iii.,  p.  253.) 

SYNE'SIUS  (Svyetnos),  a  Christian  philosopher  of  the  school  of  the 
New  Platonists,  was  born  at  Cyrcue  iu  Africa,  of  a  high  family,  in  the 
year  378.  He  studied  mathematics  and  philosophy  at  Alexandria 
under  Hypatia,  and  at  tho  same  time  gave  attention  to  poetry  and 
eloquenoe.  When  only  iu  his  nineteenth  year  he  was  sout  by  his 
follow-citizcns  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  to  Coustautinople,  to  present 
a  goldeu  crown  to  the  Emperor  Arcadius,  to  whom  ho  addressed  a 
very  suitable  oration,  which  is  still  extant.  At  this  period  ho  was  a 
heathen,  but  he  was  soon  after  converted  to  Christianity  and  baptised 
by  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria.  He  still  however  rctaiued  his 
fondness  for  the  new  Platonic  philosophy ;  and  partly  for  this  reason, 
partly  from  unwillingness  to  bo  separated  from  hia  wife,  he  long 
resisted  the  desire  of  Theophilus  to  consecrate  him  to  a  bishopric.  At 
last  he  yielded,  and  became  bishop  of  Ptolomais  in  tho  year  410.  Tho 
time  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably  before  431,  since 
iu  this  year  his  brother  Euoptius  appeared  at  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
as  his  successor  in  the  bishopric  of  Ptolemais. 

Syne3ius  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age,  though 
certainly  more  eminent  as  a  philosopher  than  as  a  Christian.  His 
writings  are  in  a  pleasing  style,  sometimes  rising  to  eloquence.  With 
a  peculiarly  clear  statement  of  the  most  abstract  philosophical  opinions, 
he  mingled  interesting  illustrations  from  the  early  historians,  fabulists, 
and  poets. 

The  following  are  his  chief  works  :  1,  The  Oration  to  Arcadius, 
mentioned  above,  Tlepl  0a<riAdas  ('On  Royalty').  2,  Alou,  f)  irepl  tt)s 
KaQ'  Ian-roe  Siayuyrjs  ('Dion,  or  on  Self-Discipline').  3,  4>aAoicpas 
iyit&iuov  ('  The  Praise  of  Baldness '),  a  witty  imitation  of  Dion  Chry- 
eostom's  '  Praise  of  Hair.'  4,  klyimTios,  ^  wept  trpovoias  ('  An  Egyptian 
Fable,  or,  on  Forethought'),  an  application  of  the  fable  of  Osiris  and 
Typhon  to  the  then  state  of  the  Roman  empire.  5,  Tic  pi  iuv-nvlaiv 
('  On  Dreams ').  0,  Tlpbs  l\ai6vwv  virep  tov  Sdpov  \6yos  ('  A  Discourse  to 
Pajonius  concerning  a  Present ').  The  present  was  an  astrolabe,  and 
the  discourse  recommended  the  study  of  astronomy.  7,  One  hundred 
and  fifty-five  letters.  Some  of  these  letters  are  free  and  interesting 
epistles  to  his  friends ;  and  others,  on  matters  of  business,  contain 
much  information  of  great  value  to  the  church  historian.  8,  Ten 
hymns,  formed  of  a  most  singular  mixture  of  Christian  truths,  poetic 
images,  and  New  Platonic  dreams.  9,  Four  epigrams  in  the 'Greek 
Anthology'  are  ascribed  to  Synesius. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Synesius,  iu  Greek  and  Latin, 
was  published  by  Pctau,  folio,  Paris,  1612,  reprinted  in  1631,  1633, 
and  1640.    There  are  several  later  editions  of  portions  of  his  works. 

(Fabricius,  MM.  Grcec,  viii.,  p.  221,  old  edition;  is.,  p.  198,  Harles; 
Scholl,  Geschichte  dcr  Griech.  Lit.,  iii.,  p.  365.) 

There  was  another  philosopher  of  the  same  name,  of  whom  nothing 
more  is  knowu  than  that  he  was  tho  author  of  a  commentary  on 
Democritus,  which  is  printed  iu  Fabricius,  '  Bibliotheca  Grceca,'  vol. 
viii.,  p.  233,  old  edition.    (Scholl,  iii.,  p.  445.) 

SYNE'SIUS  (Svi/eVios),  a  Greek  medical  writer,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  except  that  a  treatise  on  fever  goes  under  his  name  :  his  date 
also  is  uncertain.  Sprengel  places  him  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Manuel  (a.d.  1143-S0),  apparently  because  he  supposed  the  '  Zddu 
'l-Mos.-ifer,'  or  '  Viaticum  Peregrinautis,'  of  Abu  Jafer  Ahmed  Ben 
Ibrahim  Ben  Abu  Chalid  Ibnu  '1-Jezzar  to  have  been  written  at  the 
end  of  the  11th  century  after  Christ.  As  however  Ibnu  l'Jezzar  died 
about  a.d.  1004  (a.h.  395),  (VViistenfeld,  '  Gesch.  der  Arab.  Aerzte,' 
Gbtting.,  1840),. Synesius,  who  translated  his  work  into  Greek,  under 
the  title  'E<p6Sia  tov  'AiroStyuoOi'Tor,  may  have  lived  much  earlier  than 
Sprengel  places  him  ;  and  this  is  the  more  probable  if  it  be  true  that 
his  translation  was  of  service  to  Constantinus  Afer,  who  died  about  a.d. 
1087  (Choulant, '  Haudb.  der  Bucherk.  fiir  die  iEltere  Medicin,'  Leipzig, 
1811),  in  composing  his  '  Viaticum  Peregrinantium : '  if  indeed,  as  from 
the  close  resemblance  of  their  works  seems  not  improbable,  Synesius 
and  Constantinus  Afer  are  not  the  same  person.  The  treatise  ascribed 
to  Synesius  is  part  of  his  translation  of  Ibnu  '1-Jezzar's  work,  the  whole 
of  which,  in  seven  books,  is  said  to  be  still  in  existcuce  iu  manuscript 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  Reiske  compared  it  with  the  original 
Arabic,  and  found  it  a  very  exact  translation,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, as,  for  instance,  in  page  136,  where  Synesius  has  made  some 
additions  to  the  Arabic  text.  In  two  passages  we  find  the  Arabic 
word  added  to  his  translation  in  Greek  characters,  namely,  in  page  76, 
ivrexe,  'an-nat'ho,  sweat; '  and  in  page  120,  iAfiovBeMte,  'al-muthelleth, 
a  tertian  fever.'  Sprengel  remarks  ('  Hist,  de  la  Med.')  that  his  theory 
of  fever  is  taken  entirely  from  Galen  ;  and  that  the  symptoms  of  a  fever 
produced  by  continual  grief  are  well  described  (p.  30) ;  he  approves 
also  of  hia  moral  treatment  of  febrile  affections  (p.  58).  The  means  of 
cure  mentioned  by  Synesius  are  in  conformity  with  the  habits  and 
natural  productions  of  Arabia.  He  constantly  recommends  water, 
Bugar,  and  oil  of  rosea ;  his  purgative  medicines  are  prunes,  myrobalans, 
and  cassia;  he  also  exhibits  camphor  internally  (p.  210).  The  most 
curious  part  of  the  work  ia  the  description  of  the  small  pox,  which  he 
calls  <p\vKTaiyovaa  Aoi/uikjj,  and  which  he  distinguishes  from  the  measlea, 
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or  irtpa  Af7rr/;  /ral  irv/fH)  \0lfUlttf,  Synesius  U  the  fimt  Greek  author 
who  notices  theso  two  diseases ;  but  all  tho  detail*  that  ho  mention* 
concerning  them  aro  taken  from  tho  treatiso  by  Kha/.ea  on  tho  Karoo 
subject.  [Uiiazes.]  Tho  work  waB  edited  by  J.  St.  Bernard,  Ai/inteL 
aud  Ludg.  Bat.,  8vo,  1719,  with  the  title,  '  Synesius  do  Febribus,  quem 
nunc  primuui  ex  Codico  MS.  Biblioth.  Ludg.  Batav.  edidit,  vertit, 
notisque  illustravit  J.  St.  B. ;  acco  lit  Viatici,  Constantino  Africano 
Intorpreto,  libri  vii.  pars.'  The  first  six  chapters  aro  inserted  iu  tho 
Veuico  collection  of  writers, '  Do  Febribus,'  folio,  157C;  the  last  two 
are  iu  tho  first  volume  of  tho  '  Opera'  of  Constantinus  Afer,  folio,  Basil, 
1536. 

SY'NTIPAS,  a  Persian  philosopher,  to  whom  is  attributed  a  col- 
lection of  stories,  of  which  we  possess  only  a  Greek  version,  bearing 
the  name  of  Michael  Andrcpulus.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark 
that  tho  Eastern  collections  of  moral  stories  arc  usually  so  told  as  to 
grow  one  out  of  the  other,  in  a  manner,  of  which  wo  have  an  instance 
in  tho  '  Arabian  Nights ; '  but  a  much  better  example  in  a  work  not 
so  popularly  known,  tho  English  translation  of  the  fables  commonly 
known  as  those  of  Pilpay.  [I'iu'ay.]  Indeed  many  of  our  best 
European  fictions,  as  well  siuglo  stories  as  wholo  collections,  may  be 
traced  from  Europe  to  Arabia,  and  from  Arabia  to  India,  and  the 
Indian  form  of  the  story  or  collection  almost  invariably  bears  the  marks 
of  an  earlier  origin  than  any  other  form,  and  appears  to  be,  if  not  the 
original  form,  at  least  tho  oldest  surviving  one.  This  fact,  interesting 
in  itself,  becomes  doubly  so  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  philo- 
logical discoveries  of  the  latest  period  of  etymological  research  ;  dis- 
coveries which  have  placed  the  language  of  India  in  much  the  same 
relation'.to  the  oldest  known  form  of  the  German,  a3  we  have  supposed 
tho  fictitious  literature  of  India  to  hold  to  that  of  Europe.  Many  of 
the  stories  of  Syntipas  are  found  almost  verbatim  in  an  Arabic 
manuscript  of  the  'Arabian  Nights,'  in  the  British  Museum,  but  the 
whole  style  of  the  stories  points  evidently  to  an  Indian  origin. 

Syntipas  is  the  name  of  a  philosopher  to  whom  is  committed  the 
education  of  a  certain  Persian  prince,  the  son  of  a  king  Cyrus.  By  his 
judicious  management  he  teaches  the  boy  more  in  six  months  than  he 
had  learnt  from  his  other  masters  in  as  many  years;  but  at  the  time 
when  the  king  wishes  in  person  to  prove  the  acquirements  of  his  son, 
the  preceptor  discovers  by  his  skill  in  astrology  that  a  great  danger 
hangs  over  his  pupil,  which  cau  only  be  averted  by  the  silence  of  the 
latter  during  seven  days.  The  kiug  and  his  courtiers  are  naturally 
"much  perplexed"  by  this  unlooked-for  event,  and  many  ingenious 
guesses  arc  wasted  as  to  the  cause ;  at  last  one  of  the  king's  women 
undertakes  to  bring  her  step-son  to  speech.  After  trying  many 
blandishments,  she  confesses  to  him  iu  plain  words  a  passion  which 
she  has  conceived  for  him,  proposing  to  him  to  poison  his  father,  and 
to  take  her  to  his  arms  aud  his  throne.  Horror  at  this  treason  extorts 
from  the  young  man  that  speech  which  it  had  been  prophesied  was  to 
be  so  dangerous,  aud  the  queen,  following  the  example  of  every 
heroine  of  a  similar  story,  accuses  the  prince  of  attempted  violence. 
The  king  wishes  to  put  his  son  to  death,  but  is  dissuaded  by  one  of  the 
instructors  of  the  prince,  who  tells  one  of  the  most  elegant  storie3  in 
the  series,  on  the  evil  of  hasty  judgments.  A  certain  king,  says  the 
sage,  attempted  to  seduce  the  wife  of  one  of  his  attendants,  but  was 
repulsed  by  her  virtue,  and  desisted  from  his  design,  leaving  however 
his  ring  on  a  couch.  The  husband  finding  this  token  of  his  wile's 
infidelity  as  he  imagines,  separates  himself  from  her,  but  assigns  no 
reason  for  this  till  his  wife's  brothers  complain  of  hia  conduct  to  the 
king,  making  their  accusation  under  the  parable  of  a  man  to  whom 
they  had  let  a  field,  aud  who  had  suffered  it  to  lie  waste.  Following 
up  the  metaphor,  the  husband  assigns  as  the  reaaon  of  his  conduct, 
that  he  has  seen  the  footprints  of  a  lion  in  his  ground.  The  king 
acknowledging  this  ingenious  reproof,  confesses  that  the  lion  has  indeed 
been  there,  but  that  he  has  in  nowise  injured  the  field,  and  that  he 
will  not  return  to  it  again. 

The  same  counsellor  tells  the  story  of  the  parrot  set  by  its  master  to 
watch  his  wife  and  report  to  him  her  conduct  during  his  absence. 
The  bird  informs  hia  master  that  his  wife  receives  the  visits  of  a 
lover;  but  on  a  subsequent  evening  the  woman,  by  pouring  water 
over  his  cage,  and  counterfeiting  the  noise  of  thuuder,  induces  him  to 
report  to  his  master  that  a  violent  storm  has  hindered  him  from 
noting  what  has  passed ;  and  the  master,  knowing  this  story  to  be 
incorrect,  imagines  that  the  more  important  one  previously  told  him 
was  as  little  worthy  of  belief.  This  same  tale  is  told  with  some 
amplification  in  the  Tooti  Nameh.  The  queen  then  tells  an  unim- 
portant story  of  a  father  attempting  to  save  his  son  from  drowning, 
aud  being  himself  carried  away  by  the  current.  The  application  she 
makes  of  this  story  is,  that  the  king  had  need  beware,  lest  in  his  com- 
passionate willingness  to  spare  his  treacherous  son,  he  should  be 
himself  betrayed  to  death.  The  second  sage  then  tells  a  story, 
which,  like  others  of  the  series,  is  found  in  the  Paucha  Tantra  (the 
Indian  original  of  the  Fables  of  Filpay),  of  a  woman  who,  while  in 
company  with  her  lover's  page,  perceives  his  master  approaching. 
The  page  ia  hidden,  and,  whilst  she  is  entertaining  her  lover,  tha 
husband  comes  in.  Seeing  him  at  a  distance,  she  directs  her  lover  to 
take  a  stick  in  his  hand,  aud  ,?o  away  as  if  in  anger  ;  and  she  exphina 
to  her  husband,  that  this  mau,  their  neighbour,  had  come  to  look  for 
his  page,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  her  house,  and  had  gone  away  angry, 
being  unable  to  find  him.   In  counteraction  of  this,  the  lady  relates 
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the  story  of  the  young  prince  betrayed  by  his  counsellor  iuto  the 
bauds  of  the  Ghoulc,  as  told  in  the  '  Arabiau  Nights.'  The  Ghoule  is 
a  Lamia  in  this  version,  and  the  young  man  cries  to  Christ  instead 
of  Mohammed.  The  third  counsellor  relates  how  two  tribes  were 
involved  in  war  for  a  vessel  of  honey.  He  also  tells  how  a  certain 
woman,  going  to  buy  rice,  was  offered  sugar  with  it,  gratis,  on  con- 
dition of  certain  complaisances  to  the  vendor.  While  she  is  within 
tho  house,  the  shop-boy  empties  the  sugar  from  the  bag  and  fills  it 
•with  dust.  When  this  is  discovered  by  her  husband,  she  pretends 
that,  having  dropped  the  money,  she  gathered  up  the  dust,  hoping  to 
discover  in  it  what  she  had  lost.  The  husband  helps  to  sift  the  dust, 
and  so  says  the  malicious  narrator,  "  defiled  his  own  beard."  The 
queen  hereupon  relates  how  a  prince  on  his  way  to  his  bride  was 
decoyed  by  his  father's  vizir  to  drink  of  a  fountain  which  changed  him 
into  a  woman.  A  traveller  whom  he  meets,  hearing  his  miserable 
story,  consents  to  exchange  sexes  with  him,  on  condition  of  a  restoration 
within  a  certain  time.  At  the  time  fixed  however,  the  transformed 
woman  informs  the  priuce  she  is  pregnant,  and  he,  pleading  the 
inj  ustice  of  taking  upon  himself  this  additional  burden,  refuses  to  com- 
plete his  agreement.  The  fourth  philosopher  then  tells  a  story  of  a 
butbkeeper  giving  up  his  wife  to  a  young  priuce,  in  the  false  hope  of 
obtaining  profit  without  dishonour.  The  same  sage  tells  another 
story,  of  a  man  leaving  his  wife,  each  taking  to  the  other  an  oath  of 
perfect  fi  telity  during  their  separation.  Towards  the  end  of  this 
term,  a  young  man  seeing  the  wife  becomes  enamoured  of  her,  and 
seeks  to  be  introduced  to  her  through  the  intervention  of  an  old 
woman  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  latter  persuades  the  wife  to  grant 
her  employer  a  meeting,  by  a  story  of  her  daughter  having  been  turned 
into  a  black  bitch  for  her  cruelty  to  a  lover.  The  old  woman  goiug  out 
to  seek  her  employer  is  unable  to  find  him,  but  brings  with  her  the  first 
man  she  meets,  who  proves  to  be  the  absent  husband.  The  point  of 
the  story  is  in  the  readiness  with  which  the  wife  vindicates  herself, 
and  puts  her  husband  in  the  position  of  the  injuring  party,  by  repre- 
senting the  whole  occurrence  as  a  trap  laid  to  try  his  fidelity.  The 
queeu  tells  a  foolish  story  of  a  wild  boar,  who,  looking  up  in  vain  for 
the  figs  which  he  expected  an  ape  to  throw  down  to  him,  burst  the 
arteries  of  his  neck  aud  was  killed.  The  story  of  the  fifth  sage  is  that 
of  the  hound  slaying  the  serpent  in  defence  of  his  master's  child,  of 
which  we  have  a  current  European  version  in  the  legend  of  '  Beth 
Gellert.'  He  tells  also  another  story  of  an  old  woman  who  procures 
the  expulsion  of  a  wife  from  her  husband's  house  by  laying  a  man's 
cloak,  known  to  the  husband,  under  his  couch ;  and  afterwards  con- 
trives to  restore  the  wife  by  professing  to  have  left  the  cloak  there  by 
forgetfulness.  The  queen  then  tells  the  story  of  a  thief  coming  into 
an  inn  by  night  to  steal  the  travellers'  mules,  and  finding  there  a  lion 
which  had  come  for  the  same  purpose,  and  which  he  mistook  for  a 
mule  and  mounted.  The  lion,  taking  this  man  for  the  "guardian  dasmon 
of  the  night,"  is  terrified,  and  suffers  him  to  keep  his  place  quietly  till 
the  morning,  when  the  man  escapes  into  a  tree.  A  monkey  meeting 
the  lion,  asks  the  cause  of  his  terror,  and  assuring  him  that  the  sup- 
posed daemon  is  a  man,  persuades  him  to  return  to  the  tree  to  kill  him. 
The  lion  consents  ;  but  the  thief  contriving  to  kill  the  monkey  in  the 
tree,  the  lion,  still  more  terrified  than  before,  takes  a  precipitate  flight. 

The  two  doves  is  a  story  told  by  the  same  sage,  as  a  warning  against 
hasty  judgments.  They  had  gathered  a  provision  of  corn  for  the 
winter,  which  being  wet  shrank  in  drying.  The  male  dove,  seeing  this, 
accused  his  mate  of  having  clandestinely  robbed  the  store,  and  on  her 
denial  of  this  charge  killed  her.  When  the  rains  came,  and  the  grain 
swelled  to  its  original  size,  he  discovered  his  error,  and  too  late 
repented  of  it.  This  is  one  of  the  fables  of  the  Kalilah  wa  Dinina,  or 
Arabic  version  of  the  Pancha  Tantra,  but  is  not  found  in  the  Hitopo- 
desa,  the  later  Indian  version.  The  story  of  the  woman  into  whose 
basket  had  been  introduced  a  honey  cake  elephant  is  much  of  the 
same  stamp  as  that  of  the  woman  buying  rice  (already  quoted),  but  is 
hardly  decent  enough  for  quotation.  The  same  judgment  may  be 
passed  on  the  man  with  three  wishes, — a  satire  on  the  vanity  of 
human  desires  which  has  been  repeated  in  a  hundred  different 
forms.  The  next  story  is  also  one  of  those  malicious  yet  favourite 
jests  of  which  every  nation  has  a  copy.  A  certain  scholar  has  occupied 
himself,  like  the  husband  of  the  Wife  of  Bath,  in  collecting  the  wiles 
of  women ;  of  the  folly  of  which  attempt  the  wife  of  his  host  con- 
vinces him  by  a  story  aud  a  practical  exemplification. 

At  this  point  the  prince,  whose  days  of  trial  are  accomplished, 
breaks  silence,  and  explains  the  perfidy  of  his  stepmother.  This, 
though  the  end  of  his  danger,  is  not  the  end  of  the  story.  A  question 
arises,  who  of  all  the  parties  concerned  would  have  been  in  fault  if 
the  prince  had  been  put  to  death.  The  blame  is  successively  cast 
upon  every  one  of  the  actors  in  the  story,  when  the  prince,  premising 
that  his  knowledge,  compared  with  that  of  the  sage,  is  "but  as  a  fly 
to  an  elephant,"  begs  permission  to  relate  an  apologue.  A  certain 
man  made  a  feast,  where  among  other  viands  there  was  milk  for  the 
guests'  drinking.  Now  as  the  maid-servant  had  brought  this  from 
the  market  on  her  head,  a  bird  with  a  serpent  in  its  claws  had  flown 
over  it,  and  the  serpent  in  its  agony  disgorged  its  poison  into  the 
vessel.  The  guests  all  drank  and  died,  and  the  question  is  raised, 
who  was  blameable?  The  prince  gives  it  as  his  opiniou  that  blame 
rests  upon  no  one  agent  concerned,  but  that  the  death  of  the  guests 
was  the  result  of  destiny,  and  applies  the  same  judgment  to  the  hypo. 


thetical  case  of  his  own  condemnation  and  execution.  There  are  then 
told  three  stories  :  two  of  the  wit  of  children,  and  one  of  the  simpli- 
city of  an  old  man.  The  first  of  these  is  of  a  child  who  by  his 
extravagant  and  petulant  hunger  laid  a  train  for  reproving  his  mother's 
lover ;  the  second  the  well-known  story  of  the  three  men  who  put 
their  money  into  the  hands  of  a  woman,  charging  her  to  return  it  to 
the  three  only.  One  of  these  contrives  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
money  by  fraud ;  and  when  the  other  two  claim  from  her  their 
deposit,  by  the  advice  of  a  child  she  holds  them  to  the  words  of  their 
bargain,  that  she  was  not  to  deliver  up  the  money  except  to  three; 
she  cannot  therefore  give  it,  till  the  third,  the  thief,  shall  appear. 
The  third  story  is  of  a  merchant  selling  aromatic  woods,  who  unhap- 
pily enters  a  certain  city  where  the  inhabitants  all  pique  themselves 
upon  their  knavery.  One  of  these,  lighting  a  fire  of  aromatic  woods, 
persuades  the  merchant  that  they  are  in  that  city  so  cheap  as  to  be 
commonly  used  for  fuel,  and  induces  him  to  part  with  his  whole  stock 
at  a  low  rate,  for  a  small  coffer  full— he  does  not  say  of  what.  A 
little  after  this  notable  bargain,  our  merchant  chances  upon  a  com- 
pany of  these  knaves,  and  is  challenged  by  one  of  them  to  a  trial  of 
wit,  the  loser  to  be  subject  to  tha  command  of  the  elder.  The 
merchant  is  beaten,  as  may  be  supposed,  and  is  enjoined  by  the  victor 
to  drink  up  the  waters  of  the  sea— an  old  quibble.  Putting  off  the 
execution  of  this  arduous  duty  till  the  morrow,  he  is  assailed  by 
another  knave,  a  one-eyed  worthy,  who  insists  that  the  merchant, 
grey-eyed  like  himself,  has  Btolen  his  missing  optic,  and  drags  him 
before  the  judge.  On  his  way  he  is  met  by  his  hostess,  who  engages 
for  his  re-appearance  aud  takes  him  home.  After  a  feminine  lecture 
to  him  for  slighting  her  advice,  for  she  had  warned  him  of  the  cha- 
racter of  her  fellow-townsmen,  she  informs  him  that  an  old  man  holds 
a  sort  of  school  of  knaveiy,  whither  the  townspeople  resort  to  receive 
his  judgment  upon  their  day's  proceedings;  and  she  advised  him  to 
be  present  there  in  disguise.  Acting  upon  this  suggestion,  he  hears 
his  three  friends  severally  recount  their  adventures,  and  the  archmime 
blames  each  of  them  in  turn  :  the  first,  because  he  might  be  required 
by  the  merchant  to  fill  the  stipulated  measure  with  fleas,  half  male  and 
half  female,  part  blue-eyed  aud  part  dark ;  the  second,  because  the 
merchant  might  if  he  pleased  refuse  to  drink  up  the  sea  unless  the 
rivers  kept  from  flowing  into  it ;  aud  the  third,  because  he  has  left 
himself  open  to  an  embarrassing  demand  from  the  merchant,  in  case 
the  latter  should  think  of  requiring  that  the  eyes  of  each  party  should 
be  taken  out  and  weighed,  to  determine  the  ownership  of  the  disputed 
one.  Acting  upon  these  hints,  the  merchant  obtains  the  full  value 
for  his  merchandise,  aud  makes  besides  his  own  terms  with  his 
tormentors. 

The  punishment  of  the  queeu  is  then  debated  on,  one  proposing 
that  her  hands  aud  feet  should  be  cut  off,  another  that  her  tongue  be 
cut  out,  another  that  her  heart  be  torn  from  her  body.  The  unhappy 
woman  pleads  for  herself  by  the  story  of  a  fox  which  was  shut  up  by 
accident  in  a  walled  city,  and,  finding  no  egress,  lay  counterfeiting 
death  at  the  closed  gate  of  the  city.  One  passer  by  dilates  on  the 
great  virtues  of  a  fox's  tail  for  "sponging  mules  ; "  another  lauds  the 
virtues  of  its  ears  for  stopping  the  crying  of  a  fretful  child ;  a  third 
declared  that  the  teeth  of  a  fox  are  "  the  sovran'st  thing  on  earth  "  for 
a  fit  of  the  tooth-ache ;  and  each  appropriates  to  himself  the  parti- 
cular part  he  has  eulogised.  All  this,  says  our  heroine,  the  fox  bore 
manfully ;  but  when  a  fourth  sage  declared  that  a  fox's  heart  was  a 
remedy  for  all  evils,  and  took  out  his  knive  to  possess  himself  of  this 
panacea,  the  patient  took  heart  of  grace ;  and,  leaping  up,  escaped 
safely  by  the  gate,  which  had  by  this  time  been  opened.  The  queen's 
moral  from  all  this  is,  that  she  would  bear  patiently  either  of  the  pro- 
posed minor  punishments ;  but  that  the  tearing  out  of  her  heart  was 
a  "  death  of  all  deaths  most  bitter."  Her  step-son  pleads  for  mercy, 
on  the  ground  of  the  weakness  of  the  sex ;  and  her  punishment  is 
commuted  to  shaving  her  head,  branding  her  on  the  forehead,  and 
parading  her  on  an  ass's  back  out  of  the  city.  A  story  to  show  the 
uselessness  of  resisting  the  decrees  of  Providence,  like  a  thousand  and 
one  stories  of  the  same  kind,  some  of  which  our  readers  will  remember 
as  given  in  the 'Arabian  Nights,' is  the  last  in  the  book,  and  this  is 
closed  by  a  description  of  the  prince's  education,  and  of  his  examina- 
tion by  his  father. 

The  Greek  text  of  Syntipas  was  edited  from  two  Paris  manuscripts 
by  Boissonade :  '  Swriiras.  De  Syntipa  et  Cyri  filio  Andreopuli 
narratio,'  Paris,  8vo,  1828.  A  translation  of  Syntipas  into  modern 
Greek  appeared  at  Venice  in  1805.  Another  work  attributed  to 
Syntipas  was  also  translated  into  Greek  from  the  Syriac  by  Andreo- 
pulus.  It  is  a  collection  of  sixty-two  fables,  entitled  '  napaSeiy/xari- 
Kol  \6yoi,'  and  was  edited  by  Matthise,  Leipzig,  8vo,  1781. 

SYRIA'NUS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  born  at  Alexandria  or  at  Gaza, 
was  the  leader  of  the  school  of  New  Platonists  at  Athens,  next  after 
its  founder  Plutarch,  tho  son  of  Nestorius.  He  died  in  the  year 
a.d.  450.  His  works,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  lost,  are 
enumerated  by  Suidas.  They  are— 1,  'A  Commentary  on  Homer,' 
in  seven  books  ;  2,  'On  the  Republic  of  Plato;'  3,  'On  the  Theology 
of  Orpheus ; '  4,  '  On  the  Gods  of  Homer ; '  5,  'On  the  Harmony  of 
Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato ; '  6,  '  Ten  Books  on  the  Oracles.' 
The  two  following  works  are  extant  :— 7,  'A  Commentary  on  some 
parts  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics;'  and,  8,  'A  Commentary  on  the 
Rhetoric  of  Hermogenes.' 


SYROPULUS,  SILVESTER. 


SZE-MA-TSEEN. 
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TLe  Grcok  toxt  of  the  Commentary  on  Aristotlo  was  edited  by 
Leouli.  Spongcl,  in  his  iuvayujT]  Tex^,  8vo,  1828.  Bagolini  found  a 
Latin  translation  of  a  portion  of  the  work  in  a  manuscript,  and  pub- 
lished it  at  Venice,  4to,  1558.  The  Commentaries  on  Ilermogcnes  are 
contained  in  the  second  volume  of  tho  Aldino  edition  of  the  Greek 
orators,  in  2  vols.,  folio,  1508-1501),  and  in  tho  '  Rhetorcs'  of  WfOLZ, 
vol.  iv.,  1833. 

He  was  also  the  author  of  two  epigrams,  one  of  which  is  printed 
wit  hout  a  name  in  the  Palatine  Anthology,  ii.  p.  122 ;  or  in  the  edition 
of  Jacobs,  iv.,  p.  233 ;  the  other  is  preserved  by  tho  Armenian  philoso- 
pher, David,  and  printed  by  Scholl.  '  Gcschiehto  der  Oriech.-Lit.,' 
vol.  iii. 

SYRO-rU'LUS,  or  SCIUROPULUS,  SILVESTER,  a  dignitary  of 
the  Greek  Church,  wrote  a  history  of  tho  Council  of  Florence,  which 
was  convened  in  1438  by  Popo  Eugene  IV.,  at  Ferrara,  and  in  1439 
removed  to  Florence  The  principal  business  of  the  council  was  to 
settle  the  differences  between  tho  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  Syro- 
pulus,  who  was  present  at  the  council,  writes,  in  a  spirit  of  opposition 
to  the  attempted  union  of  the  churches,  and  his  work  must  therefore 
be  considered  an  ex-parte  statement. 

This  work  was  published,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes  by 
Robert  Creighton,  an  Englishman,  at  tho  Hague,  folio,  1GG0.  Its 
publication  called  forth  a  work  on  the  opposite  side  by  Leo  Allatius 
[Allatius],  entitled  '  Exercitationes  in  Creightoni  Apparatum,  Ver- 
siouem,  et  Notas,  ad  Historian!  Concilii  Florentini  scriptam  a  Sguro- 
pulo,  4to,  Rome,  1674. 

SYRUS,  PUBLIUS.   [Publics  Syrus.] 

SZECHFNYI,  STEPHAN,  COUNT  VON,  was  born  at  Vienna  on 
September  21,  1792,  of  an  old  Hungarian  family,  by  whom  tho  dignity 
of  count  had  been  held  for  more  than  a  century,  and  who  possessed 
great  wealth  and  influence.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  served  in 
the  Austrian  army  with  distinction  through  the  war  of  liberation, 
and  when  that  was  ended  ho  travelled  through  a  great  part  of  Europe 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  its  social  and  political  conditions.  His 
father,  who  died  in  1S20,  had  been  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  Hun- 
garian National  Museum,  bestowing  on  it  his  valuable  library  and 
unique  collection  of  Hungarian  coins.  The  young  count  followed  his 
father's  example  by  giving  much,  time  and  attention  to  the  real 
improvement  of  his  country.  A  few  years  after  his  father's  death  he 
quitted  the  military  service,  in  order  to  devote  himself  more  specially 
to  the  intellectual  and  industrial  advancement  of  his  fellow-country- 
men. In  this  course  his  labours  have  been  incessant,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  beneficial.  To  forward  the  maintenance  of  an  Hun- 
garian nationality  he  gave  60,000  florins  (5000t.)  to  the  Hungarian 
Academy,  an  institution  which  has  become  very  important.  In  1826 
he  formed  a  society  for  the  improvement  of  the  breeding  of  horses, 
and  to  promote  this  end,  in  1830,  he  wrote  '  Ueber  Pferde,  Pferde- 
zucht,  und  Pferderennen '  (On  Horses,  Horse-breeding,  and  Horse- 
racing).  In  the  same  year  he  wrote  a  work' Upon  Credit,' which, 
together  with  his  '  Licht,  oder  auffallende  Bruchstiicke  und  Berichti- 
gung  einiger  Irrthumer  und  Vorurtheile '  (Light;  or  striking  fragments 
and  rectifications  of  various  errors  and  prejudices),  gave  a  remarkable 
impulse  to  the  national  movement  in  favour  of  reformation.  In  1832 
he  took  an  influential  part  in  the  establishment  of  a  central  Hungarian 
theatre  at  Pesth,  and  a  superior  school  for  teaching  music.  At  the 
same  period  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  construction  of  a  fixed 
bridge  (there  had  previously  been  only  a  floating  one,  of  course 
frequently  unavailable)  between  Pesth  and  Ofen.  For  this  purpose  he 
repaired  to  England  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  necessary 
information  and  details,  the  results  of  which  he  published  in  1833, 
'  Vorschlage  zur  Verbesserung  '  (Proposals  for  Improvement),  and  by 
his  advice  and  influence  the  magnificent  suspension  bridge  was  con- 
structed by  W.  Tierney  Clarke.  As  early  as  1826  two  Englishmen, 
named  Andrews  and  Pritchard,  obtained  the  privilege  of  running 
steam-boats  on  tho  Danube,  but  though  they  received  some  en- 
lightened support,  the  project  would  have  failed  had  not  Count 
Szechenyi  taken  it  up.  The  great  obstacle  was  the  impediments 
offered  by  rocks  in  the  river,  particularly  at  the  Iron  Gates.  As  royal 
commissioner  he  made  repeated  journeys  to  England  for  information 
and  assistance  as  to  his  hydraulic  measures  for  removing  these  impedi- 
ments, and  in  November  1834  the  first  steam  vessel  was  enabled  to 
pass  safely  through  the  dangerous  passage,  thus  uniting  Germany 
with  the  Black  Sea,  a  transit  now  in  constant  use,  though  capable  of 
almost  indefinite  extension.  Count  SzecheDyi  also  assisted  in  forming 
the  Austrian  Steam-boat  Company,  to  which  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment has  given  the  exclusive  privilege  of  navigating  the  Danube  and 
all  other  Austrian  rivers  for  twenty-five  years,  a  privilege  that  is  now 
likely  to  act  injuriously  if  not  to  give  rise  to  disputes  with  other 
powers  having  access  to  the  Danube  from  their  own  territories.  In 
furtherance  of  this  project  he  wrote  in  1836  a  work  'Ueber  die 
Donauschiffahrt '  (On  the  Navigation  of  the  Danube).  Every  other 
project  for  the  advancement  of  the  industry  or  for  the  benefit  of  his 
country,  found  in  him  an  ardent  supporter.  For  a  considerable  time 
he  was  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of  the  reform  party  in  Hungary, 
but  he  limited  his  reforms  to  objects  connected  with  the  physical 
state  only  of  his  countrymen,  and  desired  to  introduce  them  through 
theinfluence  and  under  the  protection  of  the  aristocracy.  In  this  course 
he  effected  much,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  public  works  in  Hun. 


gary.  But  tho  reform  party  began  very  quickly  to  aim  at  todl  far 
beyond  Szcchouyi's  contemplation.  The  division  beOMM  marked  in 
1840  when  Kossuth  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  more  zealous 
reformers.  Against  tho  proceedings  of  this  new  party,  in  1811  ho 
published  'Das  Volk  dos  Ostcns,'  writing  also  articles  in  the  Hun- 
garian journals  (collected  and  published  in  1M7  as  a  Political  Frag- 
mentary Programme),  and  speaking  against  them  in  the  county  IMemblf 
of  Pesth,  with  much  bitterness,  but  with  little  effect.  When  KoHnutd 
in  1847  was  named  deputy  for  Pesth  to  the  Diet,  Szechenyi,  though 
possessing  a  seat  in  tho  upper  chamber,  procured  himself  to  be  elected 
a  deputy  for  Wieselburg  in  order  to  confront  him,  but  the  eloquence 
of  his  opponent,  supported  as  it  was  by  the  passions  of  the  people, 
rendered  his  struggle  as  useless  as  it  was  short.  In  1848  the  revolu- 
tion broke  out ;  the  effect  upon  him  was  so  violent  as  to  affect  his 
mind,  and  in  October  of  that  year  it  was  necessary  to  place  him  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  at  Deibling.    [See  SOPPLUtKBT.] 

SZE-MA-TSEEN,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  Chinese  historian,  as 
it  is  spelt  according  to  Dr.  Morrison's  system  of  orthography  for 
Chinese  wordH,  the  spelling  of  Abel  Udmusat  being  Sslma  Tusian, 
and  of  Klaproth  Szuma-Zian,  representing  the  pronunciation  according 
to  the  French  and  German  systems  of  orthography.  The  words  Sze- 
Ma,  which  signify  'Commander  of  Horse,'  are  a  surname,  one  of  the 
very  limited  number  of  surnames — four  hundred  and  sixty  eight  in 
all — which  are  made  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  population  now  said  to 
amount,  according  to  the  new  census,  to  about  four  hundreel  and  fifty 
millions.  Sze-Ma-Tsc'en  was  born  about  the  year  B.C.  115,  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Woo-Te,  of  the  dynasty  of  Han,  in  honour  of  which 
the  Chinese  are  still  fond  of  calling  themselves  '  the  sons  of  Han.' 

The  great  event,  called  '  the  Burning  of  tho  Books,'  a  memorable 
epoch  in  Chinese  history,  had  taken  place  in  the  year  213,  B.C.,  when 
tho  tyrant  Che-Hwaug-Tc,  of  the  dynasty  of  Tain,  had  ordered  the 
general  destruction  of  all  literary  and  historical  memorials,  and 
caused  five  hundred  literary  men  to  be  buried  alive.  For  a  time  even 
the  works  of  Confucius  seemed  to  have  disappeared,  and  it  was  not 
till  sixty  years  afterwards,  that,  under  Wan-Te  of  the  dynasty  of  Han, 
au  attempt  was  made  to  re-discover  them.  It  then  became  known  that 
an  old  man  of  the  age  of  ninety,  in  a  distant  province,  retained  in  his 
memory  much  of  the  text  of  the  '  Shoo-King,'  or  'Book-Classic,'  one  of 
the  two  historical  compilations  of  Confucius,  but  he  was  too  feeble  to 
write.  A  scribe  was  sent  off  to  take  the  words  down  from  his  mouth, 
but  the  old  man  pronounced  so  indistinctly  that  the  scribe  could  not 
understand  him.  His  daughter  alone  could  comprehend  what  he  said, 
and  by  her  intervention  at  last  about  half  of  the  '  Shoo-King '  was  put 
down  in  writing,  and  the  rest  was  looked  upon  as  irretrievably  lost. 
Great  was  the  rejoicing  therefore  when  about  thirteen  years  later,  in 
the  reign  of  Woo-Te,  on  pulling  down  an  old  wall,  a  number  of 
volumes  were  found  in  it,  which  had  doubtless  been  hidden  there 
during  the  time  of  Che-Hwang-Te's  proscription,  and  among  them  a 
complete  copy  of  the  Shoo-King.  It  was  au  old  copy  however,  and 
written  in  such  antiquated  characters,  that  it  would  have  been  unin- 
telligible except  for  the  clue  supplied  by  the  chapters  already  on 
record  from  the  memory  of  the  old  man  of  ninety,  which  were  now 
found  to  be  marvellously  correct.  By  the  aid  of  these  the  Shoo-King 
was  restored  as  it  now  stands,  when,  if  a  new  destruction  of  the  books 
were  to  take  place,  it  might  be  recovered  from  the  memories  of 
myriads.  Encouraged  by  the  recovery  of  so  many  lost  treasures,  the 
Emperor  named  a  commission  to  endeavour  to  form  a  collected  series 
of  annals  of  China,  and  as  president  of  it  appointed  Sze-Ma-Tan,  the 
father  of  Sze-Ma-Tseen  and  himself  descended  from  a  family  of 
historians.  Sze-Ma-Tseen,  who  was  then  of  the  age  of  five,  thus  grew 
up  in  au  atmosphere  of  learning  and  literature  ;  at  the  age  of  ten  he 
was  himself  able  to  read  the  '  Shoo-King,'  and  he  became  a  close 
student  of  its  contents.  His  attention  was  particularly  attracted  by  the 
account  given  in  it  of  the  vast  works  of  draining  and  canal-making 
executed  by  the  Emperor  Yu ;  and  when  he  was  of  the  age  of  twenty, 
he  took  a  journey  to  those  parts  of  China  where  their  remains  existed, 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  their  actual  state  with  the  account  given 
in  the  narrative.  Not  long  after,  he  was  summoned  from  a  military 
expedition  to  the  death-bed  of  his  father,  who,  in  a  speech  which  is 
given  in  Sze-Ma-Tscen's  autobiography,  exhorted  him  to  continue  the 
labours  of  historical  research  in  which  he  was  himself  interrupted 
by  death,  reminded  him  that  their  ancestors  from  the  time  of  the 
third  dynasty  had  constantly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  study  of 
history,  and  said  that  the  proudest  triumph  of  a  son  was  to  reflect 
back  on  his  parents  the  glory  of  a  celebrated  name.  Sze-Ma-Tseen 
occupied  himself,  during  the  three  years  of  mourning  for  his  father,  in 
putting  in  order  the  notes  he  had  made  of  his  travels  to  visit  the 
canals  of  Yu ;  and  making  other  preparations  for  his  literary  labours, 
and  was  appointed  in  due  time  the  president  of  the  commission. 

In  China  an  historiographer  was  in  those  times  expected  to  dis- 
charge some  of  the  duties  which  in  modern  Europe  devolve  on  a 
popular  journalist, — to  give  utterance  to  his  opinions  on  public  men  and 
public  measures.  In  doing  so  Sze-Ma-Tseen  was  singularly  unfortunate. 
In  the  year  B.C.  99  he  made  himself  conspicuous  by  defending  against 
the  emperor  the  General  Le-Ling,  who  having  been  defeated  by  the 
Heuug-Neu  or  Huns,  had  passed  over  to  their  side,  intending,  Sze-Ma- 
Tseen  maintained,  to  become  in  turn  treacherous  to  them.  Woo-Te 
had  the  injustice  to  condemn  Sze-Ma-Tseen  to  death,  and  thought  he 
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was  giving  an  instance  of  clemency  in  reducing  the  punishment  to  a 
cruel  mutilation  and  perpetual  exile.  The  subsequent  career  of  Le- 
Ling  rather  justified  the  emperor's  opinion  than  the  historian's,  but 
Woo-Te  saw  his  error  with  regard  to  Sze-Ma-Tsecn  and  recalled  him  to 
favour,  repenting  of  his  severity.  The  precise  date  of  his  death  is 
not  known,  but  he  died  at  court  in  the  enjoyment  of  high  literary 
honours. 

It  was  during  his  exile  that  Sze-Ma-Tscien  composed  his  great 
historical  work  for  which  his  previous  life  had  been  passed  iu  collecting 
materials.  It  was  first  published  after  his  death  by  his  grandson, 
under  the  title  of  '  Sze  Ke,'  which  may  be  rendered  with  sufficient 
accuracy  by  '  Historical  Records.'  The  work  embraces  the  annals  of 
China  from  Hwaug-Te  about  2097  years  b.c.  to  the  reign  of  Woo-Te 
in  which  the  author  flourished,  and  is  arranged  on  a  peculiar  plan, 
first  introduced  by  Sze-Ma-Tzo.eu,  but  since  practised  by  all  the  official 
historiographers  of  China  whose  works  now  form  a  series,  known 
under  the  name  of  '  The  Twenty-Four  Histories.'  It  has  been  observed 
by  Schott  of  Berlin  that  these  works  are  less  a  series  of  histories  in 
the  European  sense  than  of  encyclopedias  of  successive  generations 
comprising  all  that  is  considered  noteworthy  in  the  periods  to  which 
they  relate.  Their  divisions  in  fact  bear  no  slight  analogy  to  those 
of  Henry's  'History  of  Great  Britain,'  or  the  'Pictorial  History  of  Eng- 
land.' The  first  division  which  bears  a  title  corresponding  to  that  of 
History  Proper  is  occupied  with  the  actions  of  the  emperors  and 
the  principal  events  of  the  court  in  chronological  order.  The  second, 
called  'Tables,'  is  an  enumeration,  also  chronological,  of  official  pro- 
motions and  similar  occurrences.  The  third  division,  entitled  '  The 
Eight  Books,'  branches  into  eight  subdivisions, — on  Rites  and  Ceremo- 
nies, Music,  Legislation,  Chronology,  Astronomy,  Sacrifices,  Public 
Works  and  Buildings  especially  Canals,  and  Weights  and  Measures. 
The  pedigrees  of  reigning  families,  and  those  of  their  ministers  and 
generals  are  given  iu  the  fourth  division,  and  in  the  fifth  biographies 
of  eminent  men  of  all  kinds,  statesmen,  heroes,  philosophers,  poets, 
iuventors,  men  of  learning,  aud  men  remarkable  for  any  peculiar 
faculty  or  circumstance.  It  is  here  that  Sze-Ma-TsL:en  introduces 
some  biographical  particulars  of  his  father  and  himself  from  which 
Remusat  has  taken  some  of  the  information  in  the  '  Biographie 
Universelle,'  which  has  been  transferred  to  this  article.  It  is  in  this 
division  also  that  Sze-Ma-Ts'-en  inserts,  not  very  logically,  some  notices 
of  countries  foreign  to  China,  which  have  been  found  by  foreigners 
by  no  means  the  least  interesting  portion  of  his  work.  The  '  Sze-Ke  ' 
is  regarded  with  so  much  veneration  that  the  number  of  Chinese  words 
or  characters  in  it  has  been  counted  and  found  to  amount  to  526,500 
which,  as  the  number  of  characters  in  an  ordinary  octavo  page  is  about 
234,  would  fill  2250  such  pages.  The  translation  of  the  matter  in  a 
page  of  Chinese  will  generally  fill  a  page  of  English.  The  merits  of 
the  '  Sie-Ke '  are  high.  The  praises  of  native  critics  might  be  viewed 
with  some  distrust,  but  R'uiusat  bears  testimony  to  the  ''multitude  of 
facts  which  it  contains,  the  neat  .and  lively  manner  in  which  they  are 
related,  the  constant  simplicity  and  unbroken  dignity  of  the  style.'1 
Sze-Ma-Tsoen  has  been  called  by  some  writers  the  Chinese  Herodotus, 
and  he  bears  in  China  itself  the  name  of  '  the  Restorer  of  Historical 
Literature.' 

SZE-MA-KWANG,  a  celebrated  Chinese  historian  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  bears  the  same  family  name  Sze-Ma,  as  his  great 
predecessor  Sze-Ma-Tscen  [S/.l-Ma-Tseen]  of  twelve  centuries  before. 
Sze-Ma- Kwang  was  born  about  the  year  1018,  the  second  son  of  a 
minister  of  the  Emperor  Chin-Tsung,  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  When  a 
child,  as  he  was  playing  with  some  other  children  near  one  of  the 
large  porcelain  vases  in  which  the  Chinese,  then  as  now,  were  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  gold  fish,  one  of  his  companions  fell  into  the  vase 
and  was  in  [danger  of  drowning.  The  other  children  fled  in  terror; 
but  he,  with  singular  presence  of  mind,  took  up  a  large  flint  stone, 
broke  the  vase  at  bottom,  and  by  letting  out  the  water  placed  his 
little  comrade  at  once  in  safety.  The  incident  is  still  in  fresh  remem- 
brance in  China,  often  alluded  to  by  poets,  and  often  delineated  on 
porcelain.  When  he  had  reached  the  age  of  seven,  his  father  placed  in 
his  hands  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Loo  by  Confucius,  entitled 
'  Spring  and  Autumn,'  which  had  as  much  effect  on  Sze-Ma-Kwang  as 
the  Shoo-King  on  Sze-Ma-Ts'^en.  From  that  time  the  boy  was  never  seen 
without  a  book  in  his  hands ;  he  soon  knew  by  heart  the  whole  of  the 
'  Five  Classics,'  of  which  '  Spring  and  Autumn '  is  one ;  and,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  he  took  the  highest  rank  at  the  great  literary  examinations. 
This  early  promotion  opened  to  him  a  political  career,  and  for  some 
years  his  time  appears  to  have  been  occupied  with  public  affairs.  As 
governor  of  a  town  on  the  western  frontiers  of  the  empire,  he  advised 
some  measures  against  the  Tangutans,  which  proved  unsuccessful,  and 
when  the  general  who  adopted  them  was  about  to  be  punished  for  his 
want  of  success,  avowed  the  authorship  of  the  plan,  and  solicited  to 
be  punished  in  his  stead.  The  emperor,  Jm-Tsung,  pleased  with  his 
candour,  named  him  to  a  more  important  government,  and  to  the  post 
of  public  cen.sor  and  historiographer  of  the  palace,  and  during  his 
reigu  Sze-Ma-Kwang,  though  he  often  spoke  with  freedom,  always 
continued  in  favour.  Ying-Tsung,  the  succeeding  emperor,  took 
offence  at  a  remonstrance  addressed  to  him,  and  the  censor  was 
deprived  of  his  offices.  Several  of  his  remonstrances,  at  this  and  a 
subsequent  period,  which  are  still  in  existence,  are  looked  upon  as 
models  of  their  kind. 


In  private  life  Sze-Ma-Kwang  occupied  himself  in  conjunction  with 
a  friend,  in  drawing  up  a  sort  of  abridgment  of  the  history  of  his  great 
aucestor  Sze-Ma-Tsten,  which  he  presented  to  the  emperor,  who  was  so 
delighted  with  the  work,  that  he  at  once  recalled  the  author  to  court, 
and  gave  him  orders  to  write  a  complete  history  on  the  same  plan. 
The  result  was  what  may  be  called  the  standard  history  of  China,  the 
'Tsze  Che  Tung  Ki;en,'  or  Universal  Mirror  for  Rulers.  The  history 
embraces  a  period  of  1302  years,  and  in  its  composition  it  occupied 
nineteen,  having  been  commenced  in  the  year  10G6,  the  date  of  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  and  finished  in  1084.  The  reign  of  Ying-Tsung 
was  short;  he  died  in  1008,  aud  was  succeeded  by  Shiu-Tsung,  under 
whom  Sze  Ma-Kwang  occupied  a  distinguished  political  position. 
Wang-Gan-Che,  the  minister  of  this  emperor,  was  an  advocate  of  new 
ideas,  while  Sze-Ma-Kwang  headed  the  conservative  party.  When 
in  the  year  1009,  which  was  marked  with  earthquakes,  droughts, 
and  epidemic  diseases,  the  censors,  and  Sze-Ma-Kwang  among  them, 
solicited  the  emperor  to  examine  if  there  wcro  not  some  abuses  in  the 
government  and  some  errors  in  his  own  conduct  which  might  have 
given  rise  to  these  calamities,  Wang-Gan-Che  opposed  the  spirit  of 
their  observations,  and  said  that  earthquakes  were  to  be  ascribed 
to  natural  causes  and  not  to  the  actions  of  men,  he  was  sternly 
rebuked  by  Sze-Ma-Kwang,  who  observed  that  sovereigns  were  indeed 
unfortunate  to  have  about  them  men  who,  by  removing  from  their 
consciences  all  idea  of  responsibility  to  Heaven,  destroyed  the  only 
restraint  that  kept  in  check  the  possessors  of  absolute  power.  The 
emperor,  though  he  still  left  Wang-Gan-Che  at  the  head  of  his 
councils,  showed  high  esteem  for  Sze-Ma-Kwang,  whom  he  named 
President  of  the  '  Han  Lin  Yuen,'  or  College  of  the  Forest  of 
Pencils,  which  remains  in  our  own  days  the  great  literary  institution 
of  the  Chinese  empire.  Finding  however  that  his  councils  were 
unattended  to,  Sze-Ma-Kwang  requested  permission  to  retire  into 
private  life,  which  was  finally  granted.  The  public  eye  was  still  upon 
him.  On  the  death  of  Shin-Tsung  in  1086,  the  empress-regent  of  the 
young  emperor  Che-Tsung  summoned  him  to  the  court,  and  named 
him  prime  minister.  He  began  with  satisfaction  to  uproot  all  tlie 
changes  and  reforms  introduced  by  his  opponent  Wang-Gan-Che,  but 
the  fatigues  consequent  on  an  expedition  which  he  made  in  person  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  the  prince  of  Tangut,  ruined  his  health,  and  he 
died  in  1080,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  before  he  had  enjoyed  a  twelve- 
month of  authority.  He  was  honoured  with  a  magnificent  funeral, 
but  the  party  of  Wan-Gan-Che  having  soon  after  made  its  way  back  to 
power,  the  young  emperor  was  persuaded  to  reverse  all  the  honours 
which  had  been  rendered  to  his  first  minister ;  Sze-Ma-Kwang's  tomb 
was  ignomiuiously  destroyed,  and  an  inscription  set  up  in  its  place, 
enumerating  what  were  termed  his  crimes.  His  works  were  publicly 
burned,  and  at  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  history  of  Chiua,  of  which 
the  reputation  has  now  lasted  so  many  centuries,  would  disappear 
with  its  author.  Another  posthumous  revolution  however  awaited  his 
name.  In  1129,  the  reigning  emperor  Kaou-Tsung  decreed  that  his 
tablet  should  be  placed  in  the  Hall  of  Ancestors  by  the  side  of  that  of 
the  Emperor  Che-Tsung,  who  had  decreed  its  dishonour.  In  1267  his 
name  was  inscribed  in  the  temple  of  Confucius,  with  the  honorary 
title  of '  Prince  of  Literature,'  and  in  1530  it  received  an  additional 
literary  canonisation,  which  it  still  continues  to  enjoy. 

The  great  work  of  Sze-Ma-Kwang  has  been  already  mentioned,  the 
1  T6ze  Che  Tung  Keen,'  which  has  been  for  nearly  tbe  last  800  years 
the  most  popular  history  of  China.  It  is  constructed  on  an  entirely 
different  plan  from  that  of  his  celebrated  ancestor  Sze-Ma-Tscen ; 
the  main  body  of  it  presenting  a  continuous  stream  of  narrative, 
extending  to  294  books,  to  which  is  appended  a  supplement  of  30 
books  of  chronological  index  and  30  of  dissertations  and  discussions. 
About  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  of  our  era,  Choo-He,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  Chinese  authors,  conceived  the  idea  of  inserting 
in  the  great  history  of  Sze-Ma-Kwang  a  series  of  summaries,  or  short 
recapitulations,  which  met  with  such  success  that  the  two  works  have 
since  been  always  reprinted  together,  under  the  title  of  '  Tung  Ki'en 
Kang  Muh,'  which  may  be  rendered,  'The  Universal  Mirror,  Text,  and 
Commentary.'  It  is  this  combination  which,  with  numerous  continua- 
tions, bringing  the  history  up  to  the  18th  century,  was  translated  into 
French  by  Father  Mailla,  and  published  in  12  vols.  4to  by  Grosier  and 
Le  Roux  des  Hautesrayes,  Paris,  1777-83.  It  is  the  only  great  work 
of  Chinese  history  which  has  yet  appeared  in  a  European  language. 

Sze-Ma-Kwang,  when  appointed  to  the  presidency  of  the  Han  Lin 
Yuen,  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself  on  the  ground  of  his  want  of 
poetic  ability ;  but  the  emperor  refused  to  admit  the  excuse ;  and  in 
fact  a  piece  of  poetry  of  his  composition,  entitled  '  The  Garden  of 
Sze-Ma-Kwang,'  is  one  of  the  most  popular  in  China,  and  contains 
much  that  is  pleasing  to  a  European  taste.  A  translation  of  it 
appeared  in  1777,  in  the  series  of  '  Memoires  concernant  les  Chinois,' 
and  is  reprinted  by  M.  Hue  in  his  amusing  work  on  '  The  Chinese 
Empire,'  which  has  attracted  so  much  attention  both  in  France  and 
England.  The  garden  described  resembles  those  that  on  the  Continent 
bear  the  name  of  English  gardens,  in  which  the  imitation  of  nature 
constitutes  one  of  the  principal  charms.  "  In  the  midst,"  says  the 
description,  "  is  a  great  hall,  in  which  I  have  collected  five  thousand 

volumes  When  I  am  weary  of  writing  and  composing,  in  the 

midst  of  my  books  in  the  great  hall,  I  throw  myself  in  a  boat,  and 
row  to  seek  the  pleasures  of  my  garden.    Sometimes  I  land  on  the 
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fishing  island,  where,  protected  from  the  burning  sun  by  my  largo 
straw  hat,  I  amuse  tnyBelf  by  enticing  tho  hull  that  sport  iu  tho  water: 
nt  other  times,  with  my  quiver  on  my  shoulder  mid  my  bow  in  my 
hand,  I  climb  to  the  top  of  tho  rocks;  and  there,  spying  out,  like  a 
traitor,  tho  rabbits  ns  they  come  forth,  I  pierce  them  with  my  arrow 
Bt  the  eutrauce  of  their  burrows. "  (Sometimes  the  lust  rays  of 
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the  sun  surpiio  1110  while  I  contemplate  in  silenco  tho  tender 
ini|uietude  of  B  swallow  for  its  young  ;  mid  the  moon  is  risen  before  I 
quit  my  seat."  The  whole  poem,  with  its  pleasing  enthusiasm  for  leaf 
and  Mowers,  grottoes  and  cahcalex,  is  well  worthy  of  peiu-al  ;  and  it  m 
interesting  to  reflect  that  its  author  wu«  u  con  temporary  of  William 
the  Conqueror. 


T 

HTA'DARI'  is  the  surname  of  Abu  Jnafar  Mohammed  Ibn  Yczid  Ibu 
Jerlr,  a  celebrated  Arabian  historian,  who  was  called  At-tabari 
because  ho  was  a  native  of  Amol,  the  capital  of  Tabaiistan,  where  he 
was  bom  iu  a.h.  224  (a.d.  839).  Taburi  was  tho  author  of  many 
works  on  various  subjects,  such  as  a  commentary  on  the  Koran,  which 
is  greatly  praised  by  Abu-l-fedit  ('Ann.  Mussl.,'  iii),  and  a  treatise  on 
Mohammedan  law.  But  the  work  by  which  ho  is  best  known  in  Europe 
is  his  general  history  from  the  Creation  to  a.h.  302  (a.d.  314-15).  This 
work  was  abridged  and  continued  by  George,  Bon  of  Al-'amid, 
generally  called  Klmacin,  who  brought  it  down  to  the  year  512  of  the  i 
Hijra  (a.d.  1118-19).  That  portion  of  the  abridgment  which  begins 
at  the  death  of  the  Mohammedan  prophet  was  published  in  Arabic 
and  Latin  by  Thomas  Erpenius,  and  printed  for  tho  first  time  at 
Loyden,  fol.,  1025,  together  w  ith  tho  '  Hiatoria  Arabian,'  by  Hodericus 
Toletanus.  Tabari's  Chronicles  were  translated  into  Persian  by  Abu 
Ali  Abdu-l-ghaui,  vizir  of  the  Samanide  priuce  Mansur  Ibn  Null,  i 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Tabari  the  copies  of  his  original  work  becamo  i 
so  scarce  that  the  Persian  text  was  retranslated  into  Arabic  ;  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Persian  version  into  French  by  Mr.  Dubeux  was  com- 
menced under  the  auspices  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Orimtal 
Translation  Fund,  but  only  one  part  (4to,  1836)  has  been  published. 
There  is  also  a  Latin  translation  by  G.  L.  Kosegarteu,  'Taberistanensis, 
sive  Abu  Dschaferi  Mohammed  ben  Dsoherir  Ettaberi  annales  regum 
et  lcgatorum  Dei.  Arabics  cd.  iu  Latimiui  transtulit,'  3  vol?.  4to, 
Cry  ph.,  1853.  Tabari  died  at  Baghdad,  iu  A.H.  310  (a.d.  922). 
(Hamacker,  'Spec.  MSS.  Orient.,'  Bib.  Lugd.-Bat.,  p.  24;  D'Herbelot, 
Bib.  Or.,  sub.  voc.  '  Thabari.') 

TABERN^EMONTANUS,  JACO'BUS  THEODO'RUS,  a  physician 
and  botanist,  was  born  at  Berg-Zabcrn  in  Alsace,  whence  he  takes  his 
name.  He  first  practised  as  an  apothecary  iu  his  native  place,  and 
thence  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  graduated.  On  returning  to  his 
native  country,  he  took  up  his  residence  and  practised  his  profession 
at  Worms.  He  was  made  physician  to  the  elector-palatine  John 
Casimir,  and  also  to  the  bishop  of  Spire.  He  lived  at  a  time  when 
confidence  in  vegetable  remedies  in  disease  was  carried  to  the  greatest 
extent.  He  diligently  studied  this  department  of  his  profession,  and 
the  result  of  his  labours  was  given  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  a  large 
folio  volume,  under  the  title  '  Neue  Vollkomnien  Kraiiterbuch,'  or 
New  Complete  Herbal.  He  lived  to  see  only  the  first  part  of  this 
volume  published,  which  was  in  15S8.  Several  editions  of  this  work 
were  afterwards  published  in  Germany,  to  which  the  two  last  parts 
were  added.  The  second  edition  was  published  at  Frankfurt  iu  1613, 
by  Caspar  Bauhin,  aud  contained  descriptions  of  5800  species  of  plants, 
of  which  24S0  were  illustrated  by  wood  engravings.  The  best  and 
latest  edition  published  is  that  of  Hieronymus  Bauhin,  which  appeared 
at  Basel  in  1731.  This  work  appears  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  a  stan- 
dard botanical  authority.  The  descriptions  of  the  plauts  are  minute, 
and  an  immense  space  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  their  medical 
properties.  Tabernsemoutanus  maintained  the  principle,  which  has 
many  advocates  at  the  present  day,  that  Providence  causes  those  plants 
to  grow  in  a  district  which  are  beneficial  for  the  diseases  that  arise  in  i 
it.  To  such  an  extent  did  he  carry  his  views  on  this  point,  that  it  is 
said  that  at  the  siege  of  Metz,  in  1552,  in  which  he  was  engaged  as 
physician  to  the  army,  he  applied  nothing  but  mugwort  to  the  w-ounds 
of  the  soldiers,  because  it  grows  plentifully  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  cuts  iu  the  work  are  badly  executed,  and  are  mostly  inferior 
copies  from  preceding  works.  This  however  did  not  prevent  their 
being  republished  without  the  letter  press,  by  Nicolas  Bass,  the 
printer  at  Frankfurt,  in  1590,  under  the  title  '  Icones  Plantarum,'  &c. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Tabernsemoutanus  removed  to  Heidelberg, 
where  he  died  in  1590.  He  also  published  two  other  works,  the  first 
on  mineral  waters,  entitled  'Neue  Wasserchatz,'  in  15S4,  and  which 
went  through  three  editions;  the  second  was  published  in  1586,  and 
is  entitled  'Regiment  und  Bericht  wie  man  sich  in  Sterbenslaufen 
halten  soli.' 

TA'CITUS,  CAIUS  CORNE'LIUS,  was  probably  born  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  but  neither  the  place  of  his  birth  nor  the  exact  date  is 
known,  nor  is  anything  known  of  his  parentage.  There  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  he  belonged  to  the  illustrious  patrician  geus  of  the 
Coraelii,  nor  any  evidence  of  his  having  been  born  at  Interamna,  as 
it  is  sometimes  stated.  The  few  facts  of  his  life  are  chiefly  collected 
from  his  own  works,  and  from  the  letters  of  his  friend  the  younger 
Pliny.  Tacitus  was  about  the  same  age  as  Pliny,  but  the  elder  of  the 
two.  Pliny  was  born  about  a.d.  61  [Puny  the  Younger],  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  which  commenced  a.d.  54. 

A  passage  of  the  elder  Pliny  ('  Hist.  Nat.,'  vii.  16)  speaks  of  a  son 
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of  Cornelius  Tacitus,  the  procurator  or  the  emperor  in  P.elgic  Gaul. 
Lipsius  concludes  that  this  Cornelius  Tacitus  was  the  historian  ;  but 
as  Pliny  died  in  79,  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  the  passage  can 
apply  to  him.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  procurator  was  the 
father  of  the  historian.  Tacitus  states  that  ho  owed  his  first  pro- 
motion to  Vespasian,  and  that  he  was  indebted  for  other  favours  to 
his  successors  Titus  and  Domitian.  (' Hist.,' i.  1.)  In  the  year  77, 
C.  Julius  Agricola,  then  consul,  betrothed  to  him  his  daughter;  and 
tho  marriage  took  place  after  the  consulship  of  Agricola.  Tacitua 
does  not  state  what  places  he  filled  under  Vespasian  and  Titus,  but  in 
the  reign  of  Domitian  he  iuforms  us  that  he  assisted  as  one  of  the 
Quindecemviri  at  the  celebration  of  tho  Ludi  Seculares,  which  event 
took  place  in  the  fourteenth  consulship  of  Domitian  (a.d.  88).  At  that 
time  he  was  also  pnutor.    ('  Ann.,'  xi.  11.) 

He  was  not  at  Rome  when  his  father-in-law  Agricola  died  there 
(a.d.  93),  in  the  reign  of  Domitian;  but  it  is  too  much  to  affirm,  as 
some  have  done,  that  he  was  an  exile  during  the  time  of  Domitian. 
It  has  already  beeu  shown  that  he  was  at  Rome  in  the  year  88.  A 
passage  in  his  Life  of  Agricola  (c.  45)  rather  leads  to  the  inference 
that  he  was  at  Rome  during  many  of  the  atrocities  which  Domitian 
perpetrated  after  the  death  of  Agricola,  though  he  had  been  absent 
from  Rome  for  four  years  prior  to  Agricola's  death.  On  the  death  of 
T.  Vergiuius  Rufus,  iu  the  reign  of  Nerva  (a.d.  97),  he  was  appointed 
Consul  Suffectus ;  aud  Pliny  enumerates  it  as  the  crowning  event  to 
tho  good  fortune  of  Vergiuius,  that  his  panegyric  was  pronounced  by 
the  consul  Cornelius  Tacitus,  the  most  eloquent  of  speakers. 

Tacitus  is  recorded  by  his  friend  Pliny  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
orators  of  his  age.  He  had  already  attained  some  distinction  as  an 
advocate  when  Pliny  was  commencing  liis  career.  In  the  reign  of 
Nerva,  Pliny  and  Tacitus  were  appoiuted  by  the  senate  (a.d.  99)  to 
conduct  the  prosecution  of  Marius  Prisons,  who  had  been  proconsul  of 
Africa,  and  was  charged  with  various  flagrant  crimes.  On  this  occasion 
Tacitus  replied  to  Salvius  Liberalis,  who  had  spoken  in  defence  of 
Priscus  :  his  reply,  says  Pliuy,  was  most  eloquent,  and  marked  by 
that  dignity  which  characterised  his  style  of  speaking.  (Pliny,  '  Ep.,' 
ii.  11.) 

The  contemporaries  of  Tacitus  were  Quinctilian,  the  two  Pliuys, 
Julius  Florus,  Maternus,  M.  Aper,  and  Vipsanius  Messala.  He  was  on 
terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  the  younger  Pliny,  in  whose 
extant  collection  of  letters  there  are  eleven  epistles  from  Pliny  to 
Tacitus.  In  one  of  these  letters  (vL  16)  Pliuy  describes  the  circum- 
stance of  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Pliny  the  elder,  and  the  letter  was 
purposely  written  to  supply  Tacitus  with  facts  for  his  historical 
works. 

It  is  not  known  when  Tacitus  died,  nor  whether  he  left  any 
children.  The  Emperor  Tacitus  claimed  the  honour  of  being 
descended  from  him,  but  wo  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  emperor's  pedigree;  and  Sidonius  Apolliuaris  t' Ep.,' 
lib.  iv.,  '  ad  Polemium  ')  mentions  the  historian  Tacitus  among  the 
ancestors  of  Polemius,  a  prsefeet  of  Gaul  in  the  5th  century  of 
our  era. 

The  extaut  works  of  Tacitus  are,  'The  Life  of  Agricola,'  'The 
Treatise  on  the  Germans,'  '  Histories,'  '  Annals,'  and  the  '  Dialogue  on 
Orators,  or  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  eloquence.'  None  of  his 
orations  are  preserved. 

The  'Life  of  Agricola'  is  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  Tacitus,  and 
must  have  been  written  after  the  death  of  Domitian  (a.d.  96).  The 
Proemium,  or  Introduction  to  it,  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
and  the  whole  work  probably  belongs  to  the  first  or  second  year  of 
that  emperor's  reign.  As  a  specimen  of  biography  it  is  much  and 
justly  admired.  Like  all  the  extaut  works  of  Tacitus,  it  is  unencum- 
bered with  minute  irrelevant  matter  :  the  life  and  portrait  of  Agricola 
are  sketched  in  a  bold  and  vigorous  style,  corresponding  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  subject.  The  biographer  was  the  friend  and  son-in-law  of 
Agricola,  whom  he  loved  and  revered  ;  but  he  impresses  his  reader 
with  a  profound  conviction  of  the  moral  greatness  of  Agricola,  his 
courage  and  his  prudence,  without  ever  becoming  his  panegyrist. 
The  '  Life  of  Agricola '  was  not  contained  in  the  earliest  editions  of 
Tacitus. 

The  Histories,  which  were  written  before  the  '  Annals,'  and  after 
the  death  of  Nerva,  comprehended  the  period  from  the  accession  of 
Galba  to  the  death  of  Domitian ;  to  whicb  it  was  the  author's  inten- 
tion to  add  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan  (•  Hist.,'  i.  1).  There  are 
only  extant  the  first  four  books  and  a  part  of  the  fifth,  and  these 
comprehend  little  more  than  the  events  of  one  year,  from  which  we 
may  conclude  that  the  whole  work  must  have  consisted  of  many 
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books.  Unfortunately  the  fifth  book  contains  only  the  commence- 
ment of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 

The  '  Annals'  comprehended  the  history  of  Home  from  the  death  of 
Augustus  to  the  deatli  of  Nero,  a  period  of  two  and  fifty  yean*,  which 
ended  with  the  extinction  of  the  Julian  House  in  Nero.  A  part  of 
the  fifth  book  of  the  'Annals'  is  lost;  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh,  and  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and 
last  book  are  also  lost.  These  lost  portions  comprehended  the  whole 
reign  of  Caligula,  the  first  years  of  Claudius,  and  the  two  last  years  of 
Nero's  reign.  It  is  said  that  the  preservation  of  the  historical  works 
of  Tacitus  is  due  to  the  Emperor  Tacitus  (Vopiscus,  'Tacitus,'  10), 
who  caused  them  to  be  transcribed  ten  times  every  year,  and  copies 
to  be  placed  in  the  libraries.  But  the  works  of  Tacitus,  and  more 
particularly  the  '  Annals,'  were  neglected  during  the  decline  of  the 
empiro,  and  few  copies  of  them  were  preserved.  The  first  five  books 
of  the  '  Annals  '  were  not  found  till  tho  beginning  of  the  lGth  century, 
when  they  were  discovered  in  the  abbey  of  Corvey,  in  Westphalia, 
and  published  at  Home,  iu  1515,  by  Philip  Beroaldus. 

The  'Germany'  of  Tacitus  has  been  the  subject  of  some  discussion 
as  to  its  historical  value.  The  author  docs  not  inform  us  whence  he 
drew  his  materials  for  the  description  of  the  usages  of  theso  barbarians, 
many  of  whom  could  only  be  known  by  hearsay  even  to  tho  Roman 
traders  and  adventurers  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  The  work 
contains  numerous  i>jiuute  and  precise  details,  for  which  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  writer  h'-d  at  least  the  evidence  of  persons  conver- 
sant with  the  German  tribes  on  the  frontiers;  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  description  of  Tacitus  which  is  substantially  at  variance  with  what 
we  know  of  the  early  Germans  from  other  sources.  The  soundest 
conclusion  is  that  the  picture  of  the  Germans  is  in  the  main  correct ; 
otherwise  we  must  assume  it  to  be  either  a  mere  fiction,  or  a  rhetorical 
essay  founded  on  a  few  generally  known  facts:  but  neither  of  these 
assumptions  will  satisfy  a  careful  reader. 

The  Dialogue  on  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  eloquence  may  have 
been  written  iu  the  reign  of  Vespasian  :  it  is  at  least  probable  that  it 
is  an  early  work  of  Tacitus.  It  has  been  sometimes  doubted  if  it  is 
by  Tacitus,  but  the  style  is  in  favour  of  the  common  opinion,  though 
it  presents  in  many  respects  a  marked  contrast  to  the  '  Annals,'  the 
work  of  his  mature  years.  Messala,  one  of  the  speakers,  attributes 
the  decline  of  oratory  to  the  neglect  of  the  arduous  method  of  study 
adopted  by  the  older  orators,  who  learned  their  art  by  attaching 
themselves  to  some  eminent  speaker,  and  by  experience  in  the  actual 
business  of  life  :  in  Messala's  time  the  school  of  the  rhetorician  was 
the  only  place  of  discipline  for  the  young.  But  Maternus,  another 
speaker,  indicates  more  truly  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  eloquence,  by 
a  reference  to  the  political  condition  of  the  Romans  and  the  suppression 
of  their  energies  under  the  Empire,  as  compared  with  the  turbulent 
activity  of  the  republican  period. 

The  '  Annals  '  of  Tacitus  are  the  work  of  his  riper  age,  on  which  his 
historical  reputation  mainly  rests.  Though  entitled  Annals,  and 
generally  sufficiently  true  to  the  chronological  order  of  events,  the 
title  of  Annals  conveys  no  exact  notion  of  the  character  of  this  work. 
The  writer  moulded  the  matter  of  his  history,  and  adapted  it  to  bis 
purpose,  which  was  not  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  domestic  and 
foreign  events  of  the  period,  but  a  selection  of  such  as  portrayed  in 
the  liveliest  colours  the  character  of  the  Romans.  The  central  figure 
in  this  picture  is  the  Imperial  power,  and  the  person  who  wielded  it, 
the  Priuceps,  and  every  event  is  viewed  in  relation  to  him.  The 
notion  of  the  Romans  of  the  age  of  Tacitus  is  inseparably  a^sociated 
with  the  notion  of  the  government  of  one  man.  The  power  that  bad 
been  founded  and  consolidated  by  Augustus,  had  been  transmitted 
through  many  princes,  few  of  whom  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
ability,  and  some  had  sullied  the  purple  with  the  most  abominable 
crimes.  Yet  the  imperial  power  was  never  shaken  after  it  was  once 
firmly  established,  and  the  restoration  of  the  old  republic  was  never 
seriously  contemplated  by  any  sober  thinker.  The  necessity  of  the 
imperial  power  was  felt,  and  the  historian,  while  he  describes  the  vices 
and  follies  of  those  who  had  held  it,  and  often  casts  a  glance  of  regret 
towards  the  republican  period,  never  betrays  a  suspicion  that  this 
power  could  be  replaced  by  auy  other  in  the  abject  and  fallen  state  of 
the  Roman  people.  It  is  this  conviction  which  gives  to  the  historical 
writings  of  Tacitus  that  dramatic  character  which  pervades  the  whole, 
and  is  seen  in  the  selection  of  events  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
presented  to  the  reader.  It  is  consistent  with  this,  that  the  bare  facts, 
as  they  may  be  extracted  from  his  narrative,  are  true,  and  that  the 
colouring  with  which  he  has  heighten!  d  them  may  often  be  false. 
This  colouring  was  his  mode  of  viewing  the  progress  of  events,  and 
the  development  of  the  Imperial  power :  the  effect  however  is,  that 
the  reader  often  overlooks  the  bare  historical  facts,  and  carries  away 
only  the  general  impression  which  the  histoiiau's  animated  drama 
presents. 

Tacitus  had  formed  a  full,  and,  it  may  be,  a  correct  conception  of 
the  condition  of  the  empire  in  his  own  time,  and  the  problem  which 
ho  proposed  to  himself  was  not  only  to  narrate  the  course  of  events 
from  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  but  to  develope  their  causes. 
(*  Hist.,'  i.  4.)  For  his  '  Anuals  '  at  least  he  could  claim,  as  he  does, 
the  merit  of  strict  impartiality:  he  lived  after  the  events  that  he 
detcrihes,  and  consequently  had  no  wrongs  to  complain  of,  no  passions 
tit  prejudices  to  mislead  him.    (' Annal,'  i.  1.)    He  observes  also,  in 


the  commencement  of  his  Histories  (i.  1),  that  neither  Galba,  Otho, 
nor  Vitellius  had  either  conferred  on  him  auy  favour  or  done  him 
any  injury.  To  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian  he  acknowledges  his 
obligations.  The  reign  of  Domitian  is  unfortunately  lost;  but  we 
may  collect  from  the  expressions  in  the  '  Life  of  Agricola'  (43,45, 
&c),  that  the  favours  which  Tacitus  had  received  did  not  save  this 
contemptible  tyrant  from  the  historian's  just  indignation. 

The  tone  which  characterises  the  historical  works  of  Tacitus  is  an 
elevation  of  thought  which  had  its  foundation  in  the  moral  dignity  of 
the  writer  and  the  consciousness  of  having  proposed  to  himself  a  noble 
object.  He  was  a  profound  observer  of  character :  it  was  his  study 
to  watch  the  slightest  indications  in  human  conduct,  and  by  correctly 
interpreting  these  outwards  signs,  to  penetrate  into  the  hidden  recesses 
of  the  heart.  His  power  of  reaching  those  thoughts  which  are  often 
almost  unconsciously  the  springs  of  a  man's  actions,  has  perhaps 
never  been  equalled  by  any  historical  writer.  If  any  man  has  ever 
approached  him  in  this  power,  it  is  Feuerbach,  who  ('  Merkwiirdigo 
Criminal-Rechtsfiille,'  that  is,  'Remarkable  Criminal  Cases'),  while 
laying  bare  tho  inmost  soul  of  a  murderer,  makes  us  shudder  at  the 
contemplation  of  enormities  of  which  every  man  is  capable.  Tacitus 
had  lived  through  a  time  when  the  value  of  the  lessons  of  philosophy 
had  to  be  tasted  by  their  practical  application,  and  bis  historical 
studies  carried  him  through  a  period  in  which  the  mass  were  sunk  in 
sensuality,  and  the  really  good  and  great  had  no  consolation  but  in 
the  consciousness  of  their  own  thoughts.  Though  he  appears  to 
belong  to  no  sect  of  philosophers,  his  practical  morality  was  of  the 
Stoic  school,  the  only  school  which  in  those  degenerate  times  could 
sustain  the  sinking  spirits  of  the  Romans,  and  which  even  under  favour- 
able circumstances  guided  the  conduct  of  the  wise  Aurelius,  tho 
noblest  man  that  ever  possessed  sovereign  power.  The  religious 
opinions  of  Tacitus  partook  of  the  character  of  his  age  :  he  had  no 
strong  convictions,  no  settled  belief  of  a  moral  government  of  the 
world  :  his  love  of  virtue  and  his  abhorrence  of  vice  were  purely 
moral ;  they  had  no  reference  to  a  future  existence.  ('  Ann.,'  iii.  18 ; 
vi.  22.)  Iu  one  of  his  earliest  productions  be  hopes  rather  than  expects 
that  the  souls  of  the  departed  may  still  live  and  be  conscious  of  what 
is  passing  on  earth.  ('Agric.,'  46.)  But  in  his  latest  writings  there  are 
no  traces  that  his  hopes  or  his  wishes  had  ever  ripened  into  a  belief. 

The  style  of  Tacitus,  especially  in  his  'Annals,'  is  the  apt  expression 
of  his  thought :  concise,  vigorous,  and  dramatic.  He  has  perhaps 
attained  as  great  a  degree  of  condensation  as  is  compatible  with  per- 
spicuity ;  sometimes  his  meaning  is  obscured  by  his  labour  to  be  brief. 
His  historical  works  are  especially  works  of  art,  constructed  on  a  fixed 
principle,  and  elaborated  in  obedience  to  it.  He  loves  to  display  bis 
rhetorical  skill,  but  he  subdues  it  to  his  dramatic  purpose.  It  is  a 
fault  that  his  art  is  too  apparent,  that  his  thoughts  are  sometimes 
imperfectly  or  obscurely  expressed,  that  he  affects  an  air  of  mystery, 
that  his  reflections  on  events  are  often  an  inseparable  part  of  them, 
and  consequently  the  impressions  which  it  is  his  object  to  produce  can 
only  be  rectified  by  the  rigorous  scrutiny  of  a  matured  mind.  Yet 
those  who  have  made  Tacitus  a  study  generally  end  iu  admiring  him 
even  for  some  of  those  qualities  which  at  first  repelled  :  almost  every 
word  has  its  place  and  its  meaning,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
brevity  of  the  expression  and  the  fulness  of  the  thought,  as  it  marks 
the  highest  power  of  a  writer,  so  it  furnishes  fit  matter  for  reflection 
to  those  who  have  attained  a  like  intellectual  maturity. 

Tacitus  must  have  had  abundant  sources  of  information,  though  he 
indicates  them  only  occasionally.  He  mentions  several  of  those 
historians  who  lived  ne:>r  his  own  time,  as  Vipsanius  Messala  and 
Fabius  Rusticus  :  he  abo  speaks  of  the  memoirs  of  Agrippiua  and 
others.  The  Orationes  Principum,  the  Fasti,  the  Acts  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  various  legislative  measures  were  also  sources  of  which  he 
availed  himself.  It  has  been  already  intimated  that  the  minute  detail 
of  events  was  often  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  Tacitus,  and  accordingly 
he  is  sometimes  satisfied  with  giving  the  general  effect  or  meaning  of  a 
thing  without  aiming  at  perfect  accuracy.  Thus  we  cannot  always 
collect  with  certainty  from  Tacitus  the  provisions  of  the  Senatus- 
consulta  of  wiiich  he  speaks;  and  for  the  purpose  of  any  historical 
investigation  of  Roman  legislation,  his  statements  must  sometimes  be 
enlarged  or  corrected  by  reference  to  other  sources,  and  particularly 
to  the  '  Digest.' 

The  first  edition  of  Tacitus,  which  is  extremely  rare,  was  printed  at 
Venice,  in  1470,  by  Vindelin  de  Spira:  this  edition  contains  only  the 
last  six  books  of  the  'Annals,'  the  'Histories,'  the  'Germany,'  and 
the  '  Dialogue.'  The  subsequent  editions  are  very  numerous.  One  of 
the  best  editions  is  that  of  Ernesti,  by  Oberlin,  Leipzig,  2vols.  8vo, 
1801  :  it  contains  the  valuable  notes  and  excursus  of  Lipsius,  the  best 
of  all  the  commentators  on  Tacitus,  aud  in  his  department  one  of  the 
first  modern  scholars.  The  last  editions  are  by  Immanuel  Bekker, 
Leipzig,  2  vols.  8vo,  1831 ;  by  J.  C.  Orellius,  2  vols.  imp.  8vo,  Zurich, 
1848;  and  by  F.  Ritter,  4  vols.  8vo,  Col.  1848.  Of  the  'Germania,' 
J.  Grimm  published  an  excellent  edition  with  the  other  passages 
relating  to  Germany  selected  from  the  other  writings  of  Tacitus, 
Gottingen,  8vo,  1835;  and' F.  C.  Wex  published  an  edition  of  the 
'Agricola,'  Brunswick,  8vo,  1852.  There  is  a  'Lexicon  Taciteum,'  by 
Bbtticher,  Berlin,  8vo,  1830. 

There  are  translations  of  Tacitus  in  Danish,  Swedish,  Dutch,  Ger- 
man, French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  English.    The  Italian 
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translation  of  Davnnzati  is  considered  to  bo  a  model  of  condensed  and 
vigorous  translation.  A  French  writer  considers  that  Iiih  own  language 
is  perhaps  best  capable  of  representing  the  thoughts  of  tho  eloquent  and 
ingenious  historian,  of  emulating  his  precision,  attaining  his  elegance, 
and  aspiring  to  his  energy  ('  Bioir.  Univ.,'  art.  '  Tacito ') ;  an  Opinion 
which  is  perhaps  not  true.  D'Alcmbert  translated  various  passages 
from  Tacitus.  The  earliest  English  translations  are  by  Henry  SSaville, 
1 5U8,  of  the  'Histories'  and  the  '  Agricola;'  and  by  Grunway,  1598,  of 
the 'Annals' and  the 'Germany.'  Tho  English  version  of  Murphy,  which 
first  appeared  in  1793,  is  loose,  dilluso,  and  feeble,  and  hardly 
expresses  tho  meaning  of  the  original;  as  a  work  of  art,  being  a  trans- 
lation of  a  work  which  is  above  all  other  historical  works  characterised 
by  its  art,  it  is  contemptible.  Gordon's  version,  which  appeared 
before  that  of  Murphy,  is  a  harsh  and  rugged  version ;  but  it  is 
tolerably  faithful  to  the  meaning  of  the  original,  and  was  probably 
useful  in  helping  Murphy  to  it. 

For  further  information  on  the  editions  and  translations  of  Tacitus, 
and  on  works  in  illustration  of  him,  seo  Haiu's  Jlepcrtorium ;  and 
Schweieger's  Ilandbuch  der  Olnssichcn  BMiographie. 

TACITUS,  MARCUS  CLAUDIUS,  a  Roman  emperor,  was  the 
successor  of  Aurelian.  After  the  interregnum  of  nearly  seven  mouths, 
which  followed  upon  the  death  of  that  prince,  the  senate,  by  request 
of  the  army,  met  to  elect  an  emperor.  At  the  advanced  ago  of 
seventy-five,  Tacitus,  then  princeps  senatus,  was  chosen  unanimously 
in  spite  of  his  unwillingness  to  accept  a  dignity  too  great  for  his 
declining  years.  The  army  confirmed  the  act  of  the  senate,  and  the 
new  emperor  commenced  his  reign  in  September  a.D.  275,  with  the 
most  favourable  assurances  from  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  Tacitus 
immediately  instituted  some  salutary  reforms  relating  to  the  coinage 
and  other  matters.  He  restrained  the  luxury  of  the  times  by 
sumptuary  laws,  aud  was  himself  an  example  of  the  greatest  temper- 
ance, modesty  of  deportment,  and  eingle-miuded  magnanimity.  He 
gave  up  his  whole  private  fortune  to  the  state,  and  introduced  no 
change  in  his  dro.-s  or  way  of  life.  He  was  of  very  studious  habits, 
and  gave  orders  that  the  works  of  the  historian  Tacitus,  from  whom 
he  claimed  descent,  should  be  preserved  with  the  greatest  care  in  the 
public  libr&ries,  and  copies  of  them  mado  every  year.  He  used  his 
powder  with  great  forbearance,  except  perhaps  in  the  punishment  of 
those  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Aurelian,  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
put  to  death  without  discriminating  their  several  degrees  of  guilt. 
The  frontiers  of  the  empire  were  at  this  time  in  a  disturbed  state,  and 
Tacitus  committed  the  chief  command  of  the  East  to  Probus,  in  whom 
he  reposed  entire  confidence. 

The  Scytha;,  or  Goths,  pretending  that  they  had  been  summoned 
by  Aurelian  to  aid  him  in  his  Persian  war,  made  au  irruption  at  this 
time  from  the  Palus  Mscotis  into  Poutus  and  Cappadocia. 


Coin  of  Tacitus. 
British  Museum.    Actual  size.    Copper.    Weight  5  l|  grains. 
(The  C  after  IMP  denotes  Ctesar.) 

Tacitus  proceeded  thither  in  person  with  his  brother  Florianus, 
and  having  first  tried  conciliatory  measures,  compelled  them  to  retire 
by  force  of  arms.  His  reign,  commenced  with  such  fair  prospects, 
was  now  prematurely  and  abruptly  terminated.  He  had  appointed 
Maximinus  governor  of  Syria,  who  treated  his  subjects  with  such 
cruelty,  that  the  magistrates  of  the  towns  in  that  province,  aided  by 
those  yet  surviving  of  the  murderers  of  Aurelian,  couspired  against 
him  and  killed  him.  Despair  of  pardon  led  them  to  commit  a  greater 
crime,  and  they  formed  designs  against  the  life  of  the  emperor,  who 
fell  a  victim  to  their  treason  at  Tyana  in  Cappadocia,  after  a  reign  of 
about  eight  months,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  276.  According  to  one 
report,  he  died  of  disease,  harassed  by  seditions ;  but  the  statement  of 
Zosimus  and  Zonaras,  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  conspirators, 
peems  entitled  to  greater  credit.  After  his  death,  his  brother 
Florianus  seized  the  empire,  but  was  put  to  death  two  or  three 
months  afterwards.  Gibbon  attributes  to  Tacitus  many  of  the  mea- 
sures iutioductd  at  this  time  to  revive  the  power  of  the  senate.  It  is 
certain  that  he  showed  great  deference  to  that  body  ;  and  when  they 
refused  to  make  his  brother  Florianus  consul  because  the  time  of 
election  had  expired,  ho  expressed  himself  pleased  w  ith  their  frank- 
ness. The  coins  of  Tacitus  record  his  victory  over  the  Scythians  by 
the  inscription  Victoria  Gothi  and  Victoria  Pontica;  see  also  Gruter, 
excii.  5  ;  and  for  his  Life— Vopiscus,  in  the  '  Historia  Augusta;'  Zosi- 
mus; Zonaras;  Aurelius  Victor,  £>e  Vit.  et  Mm:  Impcrat.  Roman.; 
Tillemont,  Hitloire  des  Empereurs,  hi.;  Gibbon,  ii. 

TACQUET,  ANDRliW,  a  mathematician  of  some  celebrity,  who 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1611.  He  entered  at  an  early  age  iuto  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  was  one  of  the  many  members  of  that  body 
who  distinguished  themselves  by  the  works  which  they  composed  for 
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tho  advancement  of  tho  sciences.  He  held  the  pout  of  professor  of 
mathematics  during  fifteen  years,  and  died  December  23,  1660. 

Tacquet  published  at  Antwerp,  in  lG51,awork  in  4 to,  in  four  books, 
on  tho  sections  of  cylinder*  and  on  the  figures  formed  by  tho  revolu- 
tions of  segments  of  circle* j  and  to  these,  books  he  added  u  lifth  in 
1669,  In  the  year  1660  lie  published,  in  8vo,  '  Klomenta  <Jeoiii«tria> 
plana)  ac  Bolida),  quibus  acccdunt  ex  Archimcde  thcKcinata  ; '  and,  in 
tho  same  year,  '  Arithmetic;!!  Theoria  et  Praxis  accural <:  ■'cmon-tnita.' 
These  two  Last  works  appear  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  in  u-.e  in  the 
schools  of  the  Jesuits. 

A  collection  of  the  principal  works  of  Tacquet  was  published  at 
Antwerp  in  1009,  in  two  folio  volumes,  under  tho  title  of  '  Upera 
Mathematics  demonstrata  et  propugnata  a  S.  L.,'  &c.  Among  these 
works  aro  ABtronomiio  libri  octo ;  Geometrirc  Practice  libri  tre*; 
Optica)  libri  tres ;  Catoptrics)  libri  trcs ;  Architecture  Militaris  liber 
unus;  C'ylindricorum  et  Annularium  libri  quiuquc;  and  Dissertatio 
de  Circulorum  Volutiouibus. 

In  the  treatise  on  astronomy,  the  author,  in  conformity  to  the 
system  of  Ptolemy,  considers  that  the  earth  is  immovable  at  the  centre 
of  the  universe;  but  it  is  thought  that  ho  adopted  this  supposition 
less  from  a  conviction  of  its  truth  than  through  deference  to  the 
authority  of  Riccioli,  whose  work  he  follows,  and  through  an  unwilling- 
ness to  admit  the  hypothesis  of  Copernicus  on  account  of  its  contradic- 
tion to  the  letter  of  certain  passages  in  the  Scriptures.  In  the  work 
on  cylinders,  &c,  he  determines  the  superficies  and  volumes  of  bodies 
formed  on  cutting  a  cylinder  by  plane3  in  dillerent  directions ;  and  he 
investigates  the  surfaces  and  volumes  formed  by  the  revolutions  of 
different  segments  of  circles  and  of  the  conic  sections  about  axes  in 
given  positions  :  the  reasonings  are  conducted  by  geometrical  processes 
agreeably  to  the  methods  then  recently  introduced  by  Cavalieri  and 
Uregory  of  St.  Vincent.  In  treating  the  theorems  selected  from 
Archimedes,  Tacquet  assumes,  in  order  to  diminish  the  length  of  the 
demonstrations,  that  regular  polygons  may  be  iuscribrd  within  and 
described  about  circles,  till  at  length  their  areas  and  peripheries  differ 
respectively  from  those  of  the  circles  by  magnitudes  less  than  the  least 
that  can  be  assigned  :  then,  considering  the  polygons  and  circles  as 
identical,  he  obtains  the  ratio  of  the  peripheries  of  the  circles  and  the 
equivalent  for  their  areas  :  by  assuming  also  that  there  may  be 
described  about  a  sphere  a  polyhedron  whose  surface  shall  differ  from 
that  of  the  sphere  by  a  ma;;nitude  less  than  the  least  that  can  be 
assigned,  he  determines  both  the  volume  and  the  sup'rficies  of  the 
latter.  Archimedes  had  demonstrated  that  the  volume  and  superficies 
of  a  sphere  are  to  those  of  a  circumscribing  cylinder  iu  the  ratio  of 
2  to  3  ;  and  Tacquet,  by  such  assumptions  as  those  above  mentioned, 
proved  that  the  same  ratio  exists  between  the  volumes  and  superficies 
of  a  cylinder  aud  of  an  equilateral  cone,  when  both  are  descrioed 
about  the  sphere. 

TAFFI,  A'NDREA,  born  at  Florence,  in  1213,  deserves  mention  as 
having  been  the  first  who  introduced  among  bis  countrymen  the  art 
of  painting  in  mosaic.  Having  heard  of  some  eminent  Greek  arti-ts 
who  were  executing  paintings  in  mosaic  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark  at 
Venice,  he  went  to  that  city  aud  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Apollouius,  one  of  the  principal  of  those  artists,  and  prevailed  on  him  to 
accompany  him  to  Florence,  to  teach  him  the  best  manner  of  working 
in  mosaic,  and  the  method  of  compounding  the  most  durable  kind  of 
cement.  On  their  arrival  at  Florence  they  executed  together  several 
works,  which  were  highly  admired.  Taffi's  chief  performance  was  a 
Dead  Christ,  of  large  dimensions,  in  a  chapel  at  Florence.  He  died  in 
that  city,  in  1294,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 

TAGLIACOZIO,  GASPER.  [Taliacotius.] 

TALBOT,  JOHN,  EARL  OF  SHREWSBURY,  a  famous  warrior  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.  was  the  second  son  of  Richard 
Lord  Talbot,  and  was  born  in  1373  at  Bletchmore  in  Shropshire.  He 
married  the  heiress  of  the  barony  of  Furnival,  which  title  he  after- 
wards bore  by  courtesy.  In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
(1413)  he  was  confined  in  the  Tower,  it  is  supposed  on  suspicion  of 
being  a  favourer  of  the  House  of  York,  but  his  imprisonment  was  a 
short  one.  In  1111,  Ireland  being  iu  a  very  unquiet  state,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  appoint  a  military  man  as  chief  governor,  and 
Talbot  was  selected.  While  his  sovereign  was  achieving  successes  in 
France,  Talbot  was  equally  active  in  Ireland.  He  subdued  many  of  the 
chiefs,  one  after  the  other,  making  those  he  had  conquered  serve  in 
arms  against  those  remaining  in  revolt,  and  he  at  length  captured 
MacMurrough,  the  powerful  chief  of  Leinster,  who  was  sent  prisoner 
to  the  Tower  of  London.  In  1419  he  was  recalled  to  England,  but  in 
1125  he  was  again  invested  with  the  office  for  somewhat  less  than 
a  year.  From  1419  he  chietly  served  in  the  French  wars  under 
Henry  V.  aud  Henry  VI. ;  but  it  was  chiefly  in  the  latter  reign,  when 
he  was  entrusted  with  separate  commands,  that  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  coura?e,  generalship  and  courtesy.  After  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  the  conduct  of  the  war  rested  almost  entirely 
upon  him.  The  battles  and  sieges  in  which  he  was  engaged  while 
heroically  supporting  the  declining  cause  of  Henry  VI.  are  almost 
innumerable;  but  tho  most  remarkable,  were  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
where  he  was  associated  with  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  which  was  raised 
in  1429  by  Jeanne  d'Arc.  [Jeanne  d'Arc]  To  this  followed  the  battle 
of  Patay,  in  1429,  where,  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour,  he  waa 
taken  prisoner.    The  French  authorities  say  that  XaimraiTes,  one  of 
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the  opposing  generals,  conducted  bis  prisoner  to  the  king,  of  whom 
he  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  restore  him  to  liberty  without 
ransom  ;  English  authorities  state  that  he  was  three  years  a  prisoner, 
and  then  exchanged  for  Xaintrailles.  After  his  release,  and  when  the 
panic  occasioned  by  the  deeds  of  this  remarkable  woman  had  passed 
over,  Talbot,  who  had  then  the  command  of  the  English  army, 
restored  its  courage,  and  by  taking  Pontoise,  Crotoy,  beating  the 
French  army  at  Rouen,  and  other  successes,  gave  a  parting  lustre  to 
the  English  arms  in  this  unhappy  and  foolish  contest.  In  1442  he 
was  created  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  in  England,  and  shortly  afterwards 
Earl  of  Waterford  and  Wexford  in  Ireland,  titles  that  continued  in 
his  descendants  till  1856.  In  June  144G  he  was  appointed  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  the  third  time,  and  this  office  he  held  till 
1449,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Richard  Duke  of  York,  who  had  been 
recalled  from  the  command  of  the  army  in  France,  to  which  country 
Talbot  was  immediately  sent.  On  his  arrival  with  a  small  force  he 
captured  Rouen;  but  being  afterwards  besieged  there  was  obliged  to 
surrender,  and  was  retained  as  a  hostage  for  the  performance  of  certain 
conditions.  In  1450  he  was  released;  and  he  then  made  a  devotional 
journey  to  Rome.  On  his  return  to  England,  Gascony  and  Guienne 
having  revolted  against  France,  the  command  of  the  army  sent  to 
support  the  insurrection  was  confided  to  him.  In  1452  he  reached 
Guienne  with  a  force  of  4000  men,  and  a  number  of  forts  and  towns 
either  voluntarily  adhered  to  him  or  were  subdued,  Bordeaux,  in 
which  he  fortified  himself,  being  one.  The  French  however  assembled 
a  large  army  against  him,  and  laid  siege  to  Cbatillon.  Talbot  with 
his  eon,  the  Lord  dc  l'lsle,  proceeded  thither  with  a  small  force  to 
raise  tho  niege.  He  attacked  the  French  entrenchments  on  July  17, 
1453,  but  his  force  was  too  small.  Although  upwards  of  eighty  years 
of  age,  and  so  feeble  that  he  was  obliged  to  ride  a  small  hackney, 
as  Monstrelct  states,  wheu  all  the  rest  of  his  force  had  dismounted,  he 
rode  from  rank  to  rank  with  the  most  indomitable  valour,  exhorting 
his  men  to  fresh  effort",  till  a  ball  from  a  culvcrin  struck  down  his 
horse,  and  a  Frenchman  slew  him  as  he  lay  beneath  it.  His  son  like- 
wise was  slain  on  the  same  field,  and  the  event  has  given  occasion  to 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  scenes  in  Shakspere  descriptive  of  the  devo- 
,;on  of  the  father  and  the  son  to  each  other.  On  their  death  their 
anny  was  defeated  and  dispersed,  so  that  but  few  escaped.  The 
French  themselves  have  done  justice  to  their  redoubted  antagonist, 
whom  they  characterise  as  a  faithful  subject,  a  sincere  patriot,  a  gene- 
rous enemy,  and  an  exact  observer  of  his  word,  never  having  violated 
his  faith  in  an  age  when  treason  was  too  common.  He  was  interred 
with  his  son  by  the  enemies  whose  respect  he  had  won  by  his  noble 
qualities,  but  his  remains  were  subsequently  removed  to  Whitchurch  in 
Shropshire. 

*  TALBOT,  WILLIAM  HENRY  FOX,  is  the  son  of  William  Devon- 
port  Talbot,  Esq.,  of  Lacock  Abbey,  Wilts,  by  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Theresa  Fox  Strangways,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Thomas,  second 
earl  of  Ilchester,  and  represents  maternally  a  branch  of  the  noble 
house  of  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  He  was  born  in  February 
1800,  and  received  his  early  education  at  Harrow  School  under  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Butler,  dean  of  Peterborough,  whence  he  was  removed 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Here  he  gained  the  'Porson'  prize 
for  Greek  Iambic  verse  in  1820,  and  was  Chancellor's  Medallist  on 
taking  his  degree  in  the  following  year.  He  did  not  adopt  a  profes- 
sion, but  in  December  1832,  he  was  elected  in  the  Liberal  interest  for 
the  borough  of  Chippenham,  which  he  represented  down  to  the  dis- 
solution consequent  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  first  accession  to  power  in 
December  1834,  and  did  not  offer  himself  for  re-election. 

Mr.  Talbot  had  devoted  himself  no  less  closely  to  scientific  than  to 
literary  and  antiquarian  pursuits,  and  hence  he  was  led  to  the  discovery, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  present  art  of  Photography.  In  October 
1833,  whilst  amusing  himself,  as  he  has  related  in  his  'Pencil  of 
Nature,'  in  attempting  to  draw  the  scenery  along  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Como  by  means  of  a  camera-lucida,  and  tired  by  his  many 
failures  with  that  instrument,  he  was  "led  to  reflect  on  the  inimitable 
beauty  of  the  pictures  of  nature's  painting,  which  the  glass  lens  of  the 
camera  throws  upon  the  paper  in  its  focus,"  and  to  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  rendering  these  pictures  permanent.  Fully  aware  that 
paper  might  by  chemical  means  be  made  sensitive  to  the  action  of 
light,  he  determined  to  pursue  his  idea.  Following  out  an  elaborate  and 
carefully-planned  course  of  experiments,  he  gradually  arrived  nearer  to 
a  satisfactory  result ;  but  in  his  anxiety  to  present  his  invention  to  the 
world  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  possible,  he  waited  just  so  long  as  to  see 
the  first  announcement  of  a  parallel  method  published  by  another.  In 
his  own  words  : — "  An  event  occurred  in  the  scientific  world,  which 
in  some  degree  frustrated  the  hope  with  which  he  had  pursued  during 
nearly  five  years,  this  long  and  complicated,  but  interesting  series  of 
experiments — the  hope,  namely,  of  being  the  first  to  announce  to  the 
world  the  existence  of  the  new  art — which  has  since  been  named 
Photography."  This  event  was  the  publication  in  January  1839  by  M. 
Daguerre  of  the  process,  which  he  called  the  '  Mdthode  Niepce  per- 
fectionnee,'  or  as  it  soon  came  to  be  more  commonly  called,  Dageurreo- 
type  [Daouerre;  Niepce,  vol.  iv.  col.  508.]  Mr.  Talbot  immediately 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  his  method,  which  he  called  at 
first  Photogitiic  Drawing,  and  afterwards  Calotype,  but  for  which  Sir 
David  Brewster  proposed  the  term,  Talbotype,  in  honour  of  the 
inventor,  and  which  was  generally  adopted  till  it  merged  in  the  more  I 


comprehensive  term,  Photography.  In  Daguerre's  process,  as  is  well 
known,  tho  image  was  produced  upon  metal  plates;  in  Talbot'B,  the 
image  was  obtained  upon  paper.  Neither,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say,  claimed  to  be  the  first  who  had  obtained  sun-pictures  upon  a 
surface  previously  rendered  sensitive,  the  principle  having  been  per- 
ceived and  announced  by  Thomas  Wedgwood  in  '  An  Account  of  a 
Method  of  Copying  Paintings  upon  Glass,  and  of  making  Profiles  by 
the  Agency  of  Light  upon  Nitrate  of  Silver ;  with  Observations  by 
Humphry  Davy,'  published  in  the'  Journal  of  the  British  Institution,' 
in  1802;  by  Thomas  Young;  and  later  by  Nicdphore  Ni6pce,  who 
made  his  researches  known  in  London  in  1827,  having  several  years 
before  distinctly  announced  in  Paris  the  possibility  of  obtaining  sun- 
pictures  ;  but  in  none  of  these  was  the  image  either  distinct  or 
permanent.  M.  Daguerre  and  Mr.  Talbot  were  undoubtedly  the  first 
to  apply  the  principle  practically,  and  from  them  the  art  may  fairly  be 
said  to  date  its  origin.  The  process  of  Daguerre  in  the  first  instance 
produced  much  the  more  definite  images,  and  from  the  zeal  with 
which  M.  Arago  and  other  of  his  eminent  scientific  countrymen 
proclaimed  its  merits,  it  obtained  for  awhile  a  much  larger  share  of 
public  attention,  though  tho  greater  ease,  economy,  and  applica- 
bility of  the  paper  process  have  now  caused  it  almost  to  supersede 
that  of  metal-plates  even  in  France.  Mr.  Talbot's  method  remained 
however  for  some  time  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  but  he  continued 
his  experiments,  and  in  September  1840  he  made  the  discovery  which 
laid  tlic  foundation  of  the  present  form  of  the  photographic  art : 
this  was  the  fact,  that  sensitive  paper,  during  the  first  few  seconds  of 
exposure  to  the  light,  receives  an  invisible  image  perfect  in  all  respects, 
and  that  in  order  to  render  the  image  visible,  it  is  sufficient  to  wash 
the  paper  over  with  gallic  acid  or  some  similar  astringent  liquid. 
When  this  fact  became  established  and  generally  known,  the  images  of 
most  objects  were  very  rapidly  obtained,  it  being  only  necessary  for 
the  purpose  to  obtain  an  invisible  image,  which  was  often  effected  in 
an  instant.  Subsequent  photographic  methods  have  all  adopted  this 
process  as  a  principle,  and  must,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as,  in  the  main, 
refinements  and  modifications  of  it.  In  1842  the  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society  was  presented  to  him  for  his  discovery. 

In  1844  Mr.  Talbot  published  a  series  of  specimens  obtained  by 
his  process,  and  multiplied  by  the  now  well-known  method  of  photo- 
graphic printing.  In  this  work,  which  he  entitled  '  The  Pencil  of 
Nature,'  he  gave  sun-pictures  not  only  of  landscape  scenery,  figures, 
portraits,  and  'still-life,'  but  copies  of  engravings,  and  fac-similes  of 
old  printed  books  and  of  drawings  by  ancient  masters, — examples,  in 
short,  amply  sufficient  to  show  the  wide  application  of  the  infant  art, 
and  though,  in  the  copy  now  lying  before  us,  many  of  the  pictures  are 
greatly  faded,  many  are — at  least  in  parts — scarcely  exceeded  in 
brilliancy  and  delicacy  by  the  most  successful  photographs  of  the 
present  day.  In  1841  Mr.  Talbot,  following  the  example  of  M. 
Daguerre  in  England,  had  secured  his  right  to  the  commercial  use  of 
his  invention  by  a  patent,  and  granted  licences  to  use  the  process  in 
the  usual  way.  But  when  the  wide  application  of  photography  to 
scientific,  antiquarian,  and  artistic  purposes  led  to  its  extended  prac- 
tice by  private  per.-ons,  it  was  found  that  the  patent  rights  greatly 
interfered  with  the  free  progress  of  the  art,  and  Mr.  Talbot  was  induced, 
chiefly  on  the  representations  of  various  members  of  the  Royal  Society, 
to  throw  open  his  patents,  with  a  reservation  against  taking  portraits 
for  sale.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  very  beautiful  '  Collodion 
process,'  the  question  arose  whether  that  process  was  embraced 
within  the  specifications  of  Mr.  Talbot's  patents,  and  ultimately  the 
question  was  brought  for  adjudication  before  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Jervis  and  a  special  jury  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  December  20, 
1854,  when  a  verdict  was  returned  that  "  the  plaintiff  (Mr.  Talbot) 
was  the  first  inventor,  but  that  there  was  no  infringement  of  his 
patent  by  the  defendant."  Mr.  Talbot  ultimately  acquiesced  in  the 
finding  of  the  jury,  and  in  the  following  year  he  announced  his  inteu- 
tion  not  to  apply  for  a  renewal  of  his  patent,  but  to  leave  it  free  for 
any  one  to  practice  the  art  at  his  pleasure.  In  1851  Mr.  Talbot  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Society  and  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences 
an  account  of  experiments  for  obtaining  absolutely  instantaueous 
photographic  images;  and  in  April  1853  he  published  a  notice  of 
some  successful  experiments  for  engraving  photographically  on  steel 
plates — an  art  in  which  M.  Niepce  de  Saint  Victor  has  however 
obtained  much  more  important  results. 

During  the  last  few  years  Mr.  Talbot  appears  to  have  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  decyphering  of  Assyrian  cuneiform  inscriptions  and 
to  cognate  Btudies.  He  had  previously  published  '  Legendary  Tales,' 
8vo,  1830;  '  Hermes,  or  Classical  and  Antiquarian  Researches,'  8vo, 
1838-39  ;  '  The  Antiquity  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  illustrated  by  some 
New  Arguments,'  8vo,  1839  ;  and  'English  Etymologies,  8vo,  1847. 

TALFOURD,  SIR  THOMAS  NOON,  Knt.,  was  born  January  26, 
1795,  at  Doxey,  a  suburb  of  the  town  of  Stafford,  where  his  mother 
was  then  on  a  visit.  His  birth  was  premature.  His  father  was  a 
brewer  at  Reading  in  Berkshire.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  Noon,  minister  of  a  congregation  of  Independents  in  that 
town,  to  which  sect  his  father  also  belonged.  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd 
was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  Reading,  under  Dr.  Valpy,  for 
whom  he  always  entertained  an  affectionate  respect.  In  the  year  1813 
he  was  placed  for  legal  instruction  under  Mr.  Chitty,  the  special 
pleader,  and  in  1817  commenced  practice  as  a  special  pleader  on  Lia 
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own  account.  During  many  years  of  tho  earlier  part  of  1mm  residence 
in  Loudon  his  income  was  derived  chiolly  from  his  literary  labours,  as 
a  contributor  to  the  'London  Magazine,'  the  '  Now  Monthly  Magazine,' 
and  other  periodicals,  lie  was  called  to  tho  bar  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  February  9,  1821,  and  in  1822  ho  married  the 
daughter  of  John  Towell  Hutt,  Esq.,  of  Clapton,  near  London,  the 
editor  of  Dr.  Priestley's  works.  He  goon  afterwards  joined  tho  Oxford 
Circuit.  By  steady  application,  rather  than  by  any  peculiar  aptitude 
or  liking  for  the  law,  he  gradually  rose  in  his  profession.  Ho  was  a 
fluent  speaker,  distinguished  by  feeling  and  fancy,  more  than  by  argu- 
mentative powers.  After  about  ten  years  practice  he  applied  for  a 
silk  gown,  but  his  claim  of  tho  dignity  of  Queen's  counsel  was 
deferred  till  his  patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  therefore)  in  Hilary 
Term,  1833,  assumed  the  coif,  and  became  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd.  He 
was  also  for  some  years  Recorder  of  Banbury. 

At  the  general  election  iu  1835  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  was  returned 
to  parliament  as  one  of  tho  members  for  the  borough  of  Reading,  Mr. 
Fyshe  Palmer,  the  previous  liberal  member  having  retired.  Iu  1837 
Mr.  Palmer  again  came  forward,  and  was  returned  with  Mr.  Talfourd. 
At  tho  next  election  two  conservatives  were  returned,  and  Mr.  Talfourd 
was  out  of  parliament  from  1811  to  1817,  when  he  was  again  returned 
for  Reading,  and  retained  his  seat  till  July  1849,  when  he  vacated  it 
on  his  being  appointed  successor  to  Mr.  Justice  Coltman  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  on  which  occasion  he  also  received  tho  honour  of 
knighthood.  As  a  member  of  the  legislature  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd 
may  be  said  to  have  added  two  valuable  enactments  to  the  statutes  of 
the  realm — the  Custody  of  Infants  Act  (2  &  3  Vict.,  c.  54),  and  the 
Copyright  Act,  which  ho  first  introduced  in  1837,  but  which  was 
strongly  opposed,  and  was  not  passed  into  a  law  till  1842  (5  Vict.,  c.  45), 
and  then  in  a  modified  form,  when  he  was  not  a  member  of  parliament. 

During  all  this  period  of  legal  and  parliamentary  activity  Mr. 
Talfourd  continued  his  labours  in  literature.  He  was  for  several 
years  law-reporter  of  circuit  cases  for  tho  'Times'  newspaper,  and  he 
continued  to  contribute  to  the  '  New  Monthly  Magazine,'  and  also  to 
the 'Retrospective  Review,'  the  '.Edinburgh  Review,' the  '  Quarterly 
Review,'  and  the  '  Law  Magazine,'  to  which  last  he  furnished  iu 
January,  184G,  an  able  article  'On  the  Principle  of  Advocacy  iu  the 
Practice  of  the  Bar.'  In  1835,  he  printed  for  private  circulation  two 
editions  of  his  tragedy  of  'Ion.'  On  the  2b'th  of  May,  1836,  the 
tragedy  was  acted  for  tho  benefit  of  his  friend  Mr.  Macready,  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  and  at  the  same  time  was  published.  It  was  after- 
wards acted  with  success  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  and  elsewhere. 
The  tragedies  of  the  Greek  dramatists  were  occasionally  performed  by 
the  scholars  at  Dr.  Valpy's  school  in  Reading,  and  there  Mr.  Talfourd 
acquired  his  taste  for  dramatic  literature.  The  first  two  privately- 
printed  editions  of  his  tragedy  of  '  Ion'  were  dedicated  to  his  venerable 
master,  who  however  died  before  it  was  acted,  and  then  a  '  Notice  of 
the  late  Dr.  Valpy '  was  "  prefixed  instead  of  Dedication  to  the  first 
published  Edition  of  Ion."  The  title  is  borrowed  from  the  '  lav'  of 
Euripides,  which  also  suggested  the  leading  incident  of  a  foundling 
youth  educated  in  a  temple,  and  assisting  in  its  services,  but  nothing 
more.  His  next  tragedy,  '  The  Athenian  Captive,'  was  published  in 
1838,  and  was  performed  in  the  same  year  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre 
with  moderate  success.  This  tragedy  was  succeeded  by  that  of 
'  Glencoe,  or  the  Fate  of  the  Macdonalds,'  first  represented  at  the 
Haymarket,  May  23,  1840.  'The  Castilian,  an  Historical  Tragedy,  in 
Five  Acts,'  was  published  in  1853,  but  was  not  acted.  In  none  of 
these  tragedies  does  he  display  much  of  what  may  be  properly  called 
dramatic  skill,  nor  does  he  excite  that  kind  or  degree  of  interest 
which  arises  from  distinctness  and  discrimination  of  character,  depth 
of  emotion,  and  truthfulness  of  thought  and  expression.  They  may  be 
rather  regarded  as  dramas  of  poetic  sentiment  and  description.  The 
blank  verse  is  smooth,  graceful,  and  "  in  linked  sweetness  long  drawn 
out,"  but  all  the  individuals  use  indiscriminately  the  same  elaborate 
form  of  expression,  and  the  meaning  is  not  uufrequently  rendered 
obscure  by  the  redundancy  of  the  diction. 

In  1837  Mr.  Talfourd  published  the  '  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  with 
a  Sketch  of  his  Life,'  8vo.  In  1848,  after  the  death  of  Lamb's  sister, 
he  published  '  Final  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb,  consisting  of  Letters, 
&c.,'  2  vols.  8vo,  a  domestic  tragedy  of  the  most  afi'ecting  interest, 
which  had  been  long  known  to  a  few  friends,  but  was  not  till  then 
disclosed  to  the  public.  [Lamb,  Charles.]  On  the  20th  of  June  1844, 
he  was  created  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  by  the  University  of  Oxford. 
In  1845  he  published  'Vacation  Rambles  and  Thoughts,  comprising 
the  Recollections  of  Three  Continental  Tours  in  the  Vacations  of  1841, 
1842,  and  1843,'  2  vols.  8vo,  and  in  1854,  a  'Supplement  to  the 
Vacation  Rambles,  consisting  of  Recollections  of  a  Tour  through 
France  to  Italy,  and  Homeward  by  Switzerland,  iu  the  Vacation  of 
1846,'  fcap.  8vo.  The  journeys  were  all  rapidly  made,  and  the 
information  which  the  volumes  contain  is  very  scanty.  Some  of  his 
speeches  as  an  advocate  and  also  as  a  member  of  parliament  were  pub- 
lished in  a  separate  form.  He  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  had 
extraordinary  commaud  of  language,  but  his  style  was  too  florid  to  be 
very  effective.  His  reputation  is  that  of  a  sound  lawyer  for  deciding 
cases,  at  the  same  time  that  his  persevering  labour,  great  practice, 
and  love  of  justice,  made  him  respected  both  as  an  advocate  and  a  judge. 
In  his  private  character  he  was  amiable  and  social  in  an  eminent  degree, 
and  he  had  a  large  circlo  of  friends,  chiefly  literary  and  legal. 
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Tho  death  of  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd  occurred  on  tho  18th  of  March 
1854.  Ho  had  opened  tho  assizes  at  Stafford  on  Saturday  tho  1 1th,  and 
on  Monday  morning,  while  delivering  his  charge  to  tho  grand  jury,  and 
commenting  on  tho  increase  of  crime  and  it«  Cannes,  ho  waH  observed 
to  be  much  excited.  Suddenly  his  faco  became  flushed,  his  head  bent 
forward,  and  his  body  swayed  on  one  side.  Ho  was  immediately  borne 
out  of  court  to  tho  judge's  chamber!,  where  it  wan  found  that  he  had 
ceased  to  live.  He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Norwood,  near 
London.  He  left  issue  threo  Hons  and  two  daughters.  In  1855  tho 
members  of  the  Oxford  Circuit  placed  a  bust  of  him,  sculptured  by 
Lough,  in  the  Crown  Court  at  Stafford.    It  is  an  excellent  likeness. 

TALIACO'TIUS,  GASPAR,  TAGLIACOZIO,  or  TAOLIACOZZL 
was  professor  of  anatomy  at  Bologna,  where  he  was  b>rn  in  1540,  and 
died  November  7,  1599.  His  name  is  now  known  chiefly  through 
his  reputation  for  restoring  lost  noses;  but  during  his  life  ho  wad 
equally  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  his  excellence  aa 
a  lecturer.  These  last  are  indeed  the  only  qualities  for  which  he  it 
praised  in  a  tablet  put  up  after  his  death  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  school 
at  Bologna.  A  statue  erected  in  the  amphitheatre  formerly  recorded 
his  skill  in  operating  by  representing  him  with  a  nose  in  his  hand. 

Some  writers  have  spoken  of  the  original  Taliacotian  operation  as  a 
mere  fable,  pretending  that  it  never  could  have  been  followed  by 
success.  But  several  crediblo  witnesses  have  recorded  that  they 
either  saw  Taliacotius  operating,  or  saw  patients  to  whom  he  had 
restored  noses,  which  very  closely  resembled  those  of  natural  forma- 
tion. Tho  truth  is  that  the  operation  which  Taliacotius  really 
performed  is  not  commonly  known ;  the  generally-entertained  notion 
of  it  being  derived  from  the  accounts  of  those  who  had  some  reason  to 
misrepresent  it.  It  will  therefore  be  worth  while  to  give  a  somewhat 
detailed  account  of  it. 

The  work  in  which  it  is  described  was  first  published  only  two 
years  before  Taliacotius'  death,  with  the  title  'De  curtorum  chiruryia 
per  lusitionem  libri  duo,  Venetiis,  folio,  1597.'  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  of  which  the  first  is  chiefly  devoted  to  a  disquisition  upon  tho 
dignity  of  the  nose,  lips,  and  ears,  and  upon  their  offices  and  general 
construction,  and  the  theory  of  the  operation,  which  he  considers  to 
be  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  grafting  upon  tree*.  In  the  second 
book  he  describes  the  mode  of  operating,  dwelling  first  at  great  length 
upon  the  necessary  number  and  character  of  the  assistants,  the  kind  of 
bed  to  be  used,  its  position  with  regard  to  light,  &c,  and  several 
other  minor  matters,  on  all  which  he  speaks  like  one  thoroughly 
experienced  iu  surgery.  In  the  operation  itself  he  used  the  following 
plan  : — A  part  of  the  skin  of  the  upper  arm  of  the  proper  size,  and 
bounded  by  two  longitudinal  parallel  lines,  being  marked  out  over  the 
middle  of  its  fore  part,  was  seized  betweeu  the  blades  of  a  very  broad 
pair  of  nippers.  Each  blade  was  about  three  inches  broad,  so  that  it 
might  include  the  whole  length  of  the  portion  of  the  skin  to  be 
removed,  aud  had  a  long  slit  near  its  edge  through  which  a  narrow 
knife  could  be  passed.  The  portion  of  the  skin  of  which  the  new  nose 
was  to  be  formed  being  raised  up  by  the  assistant  who  held  it  in  tho 
nippers,  Taliacotius  with  a  long  spear-shaped  knife  transfixed  it 
through  the  slits  in  the  blade3  of  the  nippers,  and  cut  it  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  latter  from  above  downwards.  Through  the 
aperture  thus  made,  which  might  be  compared  to  a  very  broad  incision 
for  a  seton,  a  band  covered  with  appropriate  medicines  was  passed,  and 
by  beiug'drawn  a  little  every  day,  the  wouud  was  kept  open  like  a  seton 
wound.  When  all  the  inflammation  had  passed  away,  which  was 
usually  in  about  fourteen  days,  the  flap  of  skin  was  cut  through  at  its 
upper  end,  and  thus  a  piece  bounded  by  three  sides  of  a  parallelogram 
was  raised  from  the  arm,  and  remained  attached  to  it  by  nothing  but 
its  fourth  side  or  lower  end.  In  this  state  it  was  allowed  to  cicatrize 
all  over,  till  it  acquired  the  character  of  a  loose  process  of  skin.  This 
being,  after  some  days,  completed,  aud  the  piece  of  skin  having  become 
firm  and  hard,  it  was  deemed  ready  for  engrafting.  The  head  there- 
fore being  cleanly  shaved,  a  dress  aud  bandage  of  singular  construction, 
intended  for  the  maintenance  of  the  arm  in  its  due  position,  were 
carefully  fitted  on.  Then  these  being  laid  aside,  the  seat  of  the  old 
nose  was  scarified  in  a  triangular  space  till  it  had  a  smooth  bleeding 
surface.  A  pattern  of  this  surface,  being  taken  on  paper,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  inner  surface  of  the  piece  of  skin  on  the  arm,  and  a 
portion  of  the  latter,  of  the  same  form  and  size,  was  iu  the  same 
manner  made  raw.  Sutures  were  placed  in  corresponding  parts  of  the 
edges  of  both  these  wounds,  and  they  were  brought  together,  the  arm 
being  held  up  with  its  fore  part  towards  the  face,  and  the  palm  of  the 
hand  upon  the  head,  by  the  dress  and  bandage  already  mentioned.  The 
parts  were  thus  retained  in  apposition  for  about  twenty  days,  at  the 
end  of  which,  the  surfaces  having  united,  the  bandages  were  taken  o!f, 
and  the  portion  of  skin  which  was  now  affixed  to  both  the  face  and 
the  arm  was  cut  away  from  the  latter.  It  almost  directly  became 
white  and  cold,  but  it  did  not  slough,  and  gradually  increased  in 
vascularity  and  heat.  In  about  fourteen  days  it  was  usually  firm  and 
secure  in  its  place;  aud  as  soon  as  this  was  evident,  the  skin  was 
shaped  into  the  resemblance  of  a  nose  by  cutting  it  according  to 
carefully-nieasured  lines  and  by  forming  the  nostrils  in  it.  A  tedious 
succession  of  operations  were  performed  upon  it  before  the  repair 
was  deemed  complete ;  but  at  length  it  is  said  that  in  general  the 
restoration  was  truly  admirable.  Taliacotius  himself  however  admits 
that  it  had,  even  in  the  best  cases,  several  defects. 
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After  this  account,  no  one  can  reasonably  doubt  that  Taliacotius's 
operation  was  very  often  successful.  That  it  should  be  superseded  by 
the  Indian  method,  as  it  is  called,  in  which  the  skin  for  the  new  nose  is 
taken  from  the  forehead,  is  due  to  the  latter  being  a  less  tedious  and 
less  painful  operation,  rather  than  to  its  being  more  certain  of  success. 
The  number  of  instances  in  which  later  attempts  to  imitate  the 
Taliacotiau  operation  have  failed,  are  due  to  its  having  been  performed 
not  according  to  the  original  method,  but  according  to  some  of  the 
plans  which  Taliaeotius  is  erroneously  supposed  to  have  followed. 

The  indecent  joke  which  Butler  has  made  popular  in  his  '  Hudibras' 
has  little  foundation.  Taliaeotius  does  indeed  discuss  the  propriety 
of  taking  the  skin  for  a  new  nose  from  the  arm  of  another  person  ;  and 
he  concludes  that  for  several  reasons  it  would,  if  it  were  possible,  be 
better  to  do  so :  but  he  says  he  cannot  imagine  how  it  would  be 
possible  to  keep  two  persons  fastened  together  for  the  necessary  time 
and  with  the  necessary  tranquillity,  and  that  he  never  heard  of  the 
plan  being  attempted.  The  tale  of  the  nose  falliug  off  when  the 
original  proprietor  of  the  skin  died,  is  founded  on  an  absurd  story 
which  Van  Hehnont  relates  to  prove  at  how  great  a  distance  sym- 
pathy can  act.  A  gentleman  at  Brussels,  he  says,  had  a  new  nose 
made  for  hirn  by  Taliaeotius  from  the  arm  of  a  Bologuese  porter;  and 
about  thirteen  months  afterwards,  aa  he  was  walking  in  Brussels,  it 
suddenly  became  cold  and  dropped  off,  at  the  very  instant  at  which 
the  porter  died  at  Bologna.  Similar  stories  are  told  by  Campanella, 
Sir  Kenehn  Di<;by,  and  others  ;  but,  as  already  shown,  they  arc  not 
even  fair  satire*,  for  Taliaeotius  never  attempted  to  transfer  the  skin 
of  one  man  to  the  body  of  another. 

(Brambilla,  Storia  dclle  Scoperte  faltc  dct'jli  Uomhii  IlltUtri  Ilaliani, 
vol.  ii.  ;  Sprengel,  Gtschichtt  dcr  Chirurgie,  ZweitcrTheil,  p.  195.) 

TALL  ART  (incorrectly  TALLARD),  CAM1LLE,  COUNT,  was 
born  on  the  14th  of  February  1052,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Dauphind. 
He  entered  very  young  into  the  military  service,  and  made  his  first 
campaign  under  the  great  Condd  in  the  Netherlands.  In  1674  and 
1075  he  served  under  Turenne  in  Alsace,  where  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself.  In  1677  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier, 
and  in  1C78  to  that  of  Major-General,  and  in  both  capacities  ably 
fulfilled  the  duties  confided  to  him  upon  the  Sarre  and  upon  the 
Rhine.  In  the  winter  of  1000  he  conceived  and  executed  the  bold 
design  of  leading  his  army  across  the  Rhine  upon  the  ice  :  it  was  com- 
pletely successful,  and  the  Rhciugau  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  French 
army.  In  1093  he  was  made  Lieutenant-General,  but  performed 
nothing  remarkable  before  the  peace  of  Ryswyk  in  1697  terminated 
for  a  time  his  military  career.  On  the  19th  of  March  1698  he  arrived 
in  London  as  ambassador  from  Louis  XIV.,  ostensibly  to  compliment 
"William,  but  in  reality  to  induce  him  to  join  Louis  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Partition  Treaty,  for  regulating  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Spain.  Count  Tallart  displayed  considerable  ability  in  the  negociation, 
and  a  treaty  was  signed ;  but  the  young  Prince  of  Bavaria,  to  whom 
the  crown  of  Spain  had  been  allotted,  dying  before  Charles  II.  of  Spain, 
und  Louis  claiming  the  succession  for  bis  grandson  Philip,  the  War  of 
the  Succession  broke  out,  and  in  1702  Tallart  received  the  command 
of  an  army  to  operate  upon  the  Rhine,  where  he  was  opposed  by  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  French  would  not  venture  a  battle,  but 
saw  Landau  and  several  other  places  taken  without  an  attempt  to  save 
them  ;  but  his  army  having  been  strengthened,  he  broke  up  the  Dutch 
camp  at  Miihlheim,  took  Treves  and  Trarbach,  and  was  rewarded  with 
the  marshal's  staff.  In  1703  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
ar  my  in  Germany  under  the  young  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  in  Novem- 
ber totally  defeated  the  Elector  of  Hesse  near  Spires,  capturing,  as  he 
boastfully  related  in  his  despatches  to  his  sovereign,  "more  standards 
of  the  enemy  than  your  majesty  has  lost  men."  The  reputation  of 
this  success  occasioned  his  being  transferred  to  the  command  of  a 
corps  destined  to  act  with  Marshals  Villeioi  and  Marein  against  Marl- 
borough and  Prince  Eugene,  which  terminated  in  the  battle  of  Blen- 
heim, on  the  13th  of  August  1704.  [Mahleokough.]  Tallart  dis- 
played great  courage  in  this  battle,  though  bis  want  of  skill  has  been 
severely  censured  by  his  own  countrymen.  In  the  heat  of  the  contest, 
being  short-sighted,  he  mistook  a  party  of  the  allied  forces  for  his  own, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  before  the  disgraceful  surrender  of  a  large  part 
of  his  army,  amounting  to  13,000  men,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  as 
prisoners  of  war.  Tallart  was  sent  to  London,  where  he  was  honour- 
ably tieated  and  allowed  his  liberty  on  parole  ;  and  there  he  remained 
for  seven  years,  contributing,  it  is  said,  by  his  representations  as  an 
agent  of  Fiance  to  the  recall  of  the  Duke  of  Marlburough  from 
Germany.  His  misfortune  at  Blenheim  had  not  injured  him  in  the 
favour  of  his  sovereign,  and  on  his  return  to  France,  when  released 
without  exchange  in  1711,  he  was  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Franche-Comtd,  and  in  1712  created  Due  d'Hostun.  Louis  XIV.  also 
named  him  by  his  will  a  menrber  of  the  Council  of  Regency,  but  he 
did  not  act.  Some  time  after  the  accession  of  Louis  XV.  he  became 
for  a  time  minister  of  state;  and  he  died  on  the  20th  of  March  1728. 
The  Due  de  St.  Simon  characterises  him  as  having  more  ambition 
than  talent,  as  owing  his  court  favours  to  the  patronage  of  Villeroi, 
and  as  being  a  man  with  whom  all  the  world  was  pleased,  but  iu  whom 
no  one  confided. 

TALLEYRAND-PERIGORD,  CHARLES  MAURICE  DE,  was 
born  on  the  13th  of  February,  1754,  the  eldest  of  three  brothers.  His 
family  was  ancient  and  distinguished;  but  ha  was  neglected  by  his 


parents,  and  placed  at  nurse  in  one  of  the  faubourgs  of  Paris.  The 
effects  of  a  fall  when  about  a  year  old  rendered  him  lame  for  life,  and 
being  on  this  account  unfit  for  the  military  career,  he  was  obliged  to 
renounce  his  birthright  in  favour  of  his  second  brother,  and  enter  the 
Church.  The  contempt  and  aversion  for  him,  which  his  parents  did 
not  attempt  to  conceal,  imposed  a  gloomy  and  taciturn  character  on 
the  boy.  From  the  charge  of  his  nurse  he  was  transferred  to  the 
College  d'Harcourt,  and  thence  successively  to  the  seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice  and  to  the  Sorbonne.  In  all  of  these  institutions  he  maintained 
the  character  of  a  shy,  proud,  bookish  lad.  He  showed  in  after-life  a 
taste  for  literature,  and  such  an  extensive  .acquaintance  with  and 
appreciation  of  science  a3  sits  gracefully  on  the  statesman  ;  and  the 
taste  and  knowledge  must  have  been  acquired  at  an  early  age,  for  his 
turbulent  career  after  he  was  fairly  launched  into  busy  life  left  little 
leisure  for  that  purpose. 

By  tho  time  he  had  attained  his  twentieth  year  his  reputation  for 
talent  and  his  confirmed  health  appear  to  have  reconciled  the  vanity 
of  his  parents  to  tho  necessity  of  .acknowledging  him.  They  intro- 
duced him  to  the  society  of  his  equals  in  rank  for  the  first  time  at  the 
festivities  with  which  the  coronation  of  Louis  XVI.  was  celebrated 
(1774),  under  the  title  of  the  Abbe"  de  Perigord.  His  opinions  and 
tastes,  and  his  temperament,  combined  to  render  the  clerical  pro- 
fession an  object  of  detestation  to  him,  but  he  could  not  escape  from 
it.  He  availed  himself  to  the  full  extent  of  the  indulgence  with 
which  his  age  and  country  regarded  the  irregularities  of  the  young  and 
noble  among  the  priestly  order;  but  the  pride  and  reserve  with  which 
twenty  years  of  undeserved  neglect  had  inspired  his  confident  and 
strong  character  served  him  in  part  as  a  moral  check.  He  was  a  strict 
observer  of  the  appearances  exacted  by  the  conventional  morality  of 
society ;  and  this  good  taste  exerted  a  powerful  influence  over  his 
whole  future  career. 

Iu  1776  Voltaire  visited  Paris.  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  introduced  to 
him,  and  the  two  interviews  he  had  with  him  left  such  a  deep  impres- 
sion that  he  was  accustomed  to  talk  of  them  with  a  lively  pleasure 
till  the  close  of  his  life.  Voltaire  and  Fontenelle  were  M.  de  Talley- 
rand's favourite  authors,  upon  whom  he  formed  his  written  and  still 
more  his  conversational  style.  Conversational  talent  was  in  great 
demand  at  Paris  when  he  entered  the  world,  and  both  his  love  of 
pleasure  and  bis  love  of  power  prompted  him  to  cultivate  that  which 
he  possessed.  That  lie  did  so  with  eminent  success  the  concurrent 
views  of  the  best  judges  of  his  age  declare.  Excellence  of  this  kind 
however  is  like  excellence  in  acting  :  it  is  impossible  to  convey  an 
adequate  impression  of  it  to  posterity.  Tho  robust  and  healthy 
Epicurean  who  requires  the  stimulus  of  intellectual  in  addition  to 
physical  pleasures,  is  almost  inevitably  driven  to  seek  the  former  in 
the  pursuits  of  ambition.  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule :  and  the  Abbe"  de  Perigord  must  have  displayed,  even 
wheu  he  was  apparently,  when  perhaps  he  believed  himself  to  be, 
living  only  for  pleasure,  qualities  which  inspired  a  belief  in  his  business 
capacity  ;  for  in  17S0,  while  yet  only  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  he  wa3 
appointed  general  agent  of  the  clergy  of  France.  He  discharged  the 
functions  of  this  important  office  for  eight  years.  The  Gallic  Church 
was  all  along  the  most  independent  in  its  relations  to  the  Papal  chair 
of  any  church  that  remained  in  communion  with  Rome.  It  was  also 
a  powerful  church  viewed  in  its  relations  to  the  state,  of  which  it 
formed  an  element.  Its  revenue  derived  from  landed  property  was 
large ;  that  derived  from  other  sources  perhaps  still  larger  :  it  had 
regular  assemblies  in  which  it  legislated  for  itself,  determined  what 
contributions  it  ought  to  pay  to  the  state,  and  in  what  proportions  its 
members  were  to  be  assessed.  Here  wa3  a  wide  field  for  cultivating 
experimentally  a  talent  for  administration.  Nor  was  this  all :  the 
dignified  clergy  of  France  took  an  active  part  in  secular  politics.  The 
general  agent  of  the  clergy  was  their  minister  of  state;  and  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  while  he  continued  to  fill  the  office,  was  a  powerful  subject, 
and  occupied  a  considerable  place  in  the  eye  of  the  public.  In  1788 
he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Autun. 

The  commencement  of  his  political  career,  in  the  strict  acceptation 
of  the  term,  is  synchronous  with  this  promotion.  An  article  upon 
M.  de  Talleyrand  in  an  early  number  of  the  'Edinburgh  Review' — 
the  materials  for  which  were  furnished  by  Dumont — asserts  that  he 
owed  his  advancement  to  the  see  of  Autun  to  a  '  Discours  sur  les 
Loteries,'  which  he  pronounced  in  his  capacity  of  agent  for  the  clergy 
of  France,  in  the  Assembly  of  Notables  which  met  at  Versailles  in 
February  1787.  As  bishop  of  Autun  he  was  a  member  of  the  Etats 
Generaux  convoked  in  May  1789,  which  continued  to  sit  as  an  Assem- 
ble Constituante  till  it  dissolved  itself  on  the  SOth  of  September 
1791.  The  interval  from  the  meeting  of  the  notables  till  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Assembly  is  an  important  one  in  any  attempt  to  solve 
the  problem  of  M.  de  Talleyrand's  real  character. 

Previously  to  the  meeting  of  the  States-General,  M.  de  Talleyrand 
indicated  the  course  he  intended  to  pursue,  in  a  discourse  which  he 
addressed  to  the  assembled  clergy  of  his  diocese,  and  in  which  he 
advocated  the  equality  of  all  citizens  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  free 
discussion.  When  the  three  orders,  by  assenting  to  meet  as  one  body, 
had  enabled  the  Assembly  to  proceed  to  business,  the  precise  directions 
given  by  many  of  the  bailliages  to  their  deputies  were  found  an 
impediment  in  the  way  of  practical  legislation  :  M.  de  Talleyrand 
moved  that  they  should  be  entirely  disregarded,  and  carried  hia 
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motion.  A  constituent  committeo  was  appointed  immediately  after 
the  capture  of  the  Bastillo,  and  ho  was  the  second  person  nominated  a 
member  of  it.  Iu  this  capacity  he  was  called  upon  to  take  part  iu 
maturing  measures  which  have  had  a  lusting  inlluenco  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  affairs  in  France  :  the  first  of  those  was  tho  re-distribution  of 
the  national  territory  into  districts  bettor  adapted  than  tho  old  pro- 
vinces for  the  purposes  of  government ;  the  second  was  tho  organi- 
sation of  a  system  of  finance.  In  tho  financial  discussions  which  took 
place  in  the  committee  and  assembly,  M.  do  Talleyrand  retained  his 
dislike  of  lotteries.  IIo  supported  all  or  most  of  the  various  loans 
proposed  by  Necker  ;  and  seconded  Mirabeau's  exhortations  to  keep 
faith  with  the  national  creditor.  Uo  suggested  practical  measures 
with  a  view  to  this  end,  and  among  others  tho  sale  of  Church  lands 
(he  had  previously  supported  tho  abolition  of  tithes),  reserving  how- 
ever a  competent  provision  for  the  priesthood,  and  even  improving 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  clergy.  lie  also  proposed  to  establish  a 
'  caisse  d'amortisseinent,'  as  an  additional  guarantee  to  tho  state's 
creditors.  The  task  of  making  arrangements  for  levying  tho  part  of 
the  revenue  derived  from  taxes  upon  persons  exercising  professions, 
aud  upon  transfers  of  property,  devolved  upon  M.  de  Talleyrand. 
Connected  with  his  labours  in  preparing  a  new  territorial  division  of 
France,  and  a  now  method  of  collecting  the  national  revenue,  was  the 
motion  which  he  made  and  carried  in  the  Assembly,  in  August  1700, 
to  the  effect  that  the  king  should  be  intreated  to  write  to  his  Britannic 
majesty,  to  engage  the  parliament  of  England  to  concur  with  the 
National  Assembly  in  fixing  a  natural  unit  of  weights  and  measures ; 
that,  under  the  auspices  of  the  two  nations,  an  equal  number  of  com- 
missioners from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Royal  Society  of 
Loudou  might  unite  to  determine  the  length  of  the  pendulum  in  the 
latitude  of  45°,  or  iu  any  other  latitude  that  might  be  thought 
preferable,  aud  to  deduce  from  thence  an  invariable  standard  of 
weights  and  measures.  At  the  same  time  that  he  was  taking  part 
with  his  colleagues  of  the  Constituent  Committee  in  these  labours  he 
was  charged  by  them  with  the  important  task  of  preparing  the  report 
upon  national  education,  which  was  read  to  the  Assembly  on  the  10th, 
11th,  aud  19th  of  September  1791.  The  basis  of  the  system  advo- 
cated in  this  report  was  the  secularisation  of  instruction  :  education 
was  to  be  the  gift  of  the  state,  not  of  the  Church  ;  the  state  was  to 
provide  instruction  for  those  who  proposed  to  euter  the  Church, 
exactly  as  it  was  to  provide  instruction  for  those  who  proposed  to 
enter  any  of  the  other  learned  professions.  Equal  stress  was  laid 
upon  tho  establishment  of  elementary  schools  in  every  canton ;  aud 
of  a  higher  class  of  schools,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  w  ire  not 
destined  to  embrace  a  learned  profession,  in  the  chief  town  of  every 
district.  Two  acts  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  which  have  been  much 
commented  upon,  appear  to  be  as  it  were  necessary  corollaries  of  the 
principles  avowed  in  the  legislative  career  we  have  been  passing  iu 
review  :  his  appearance  as  principal  actor  in  the  theatrical  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  the  Bastille;  and  his  taking  upon 
him  the  office  of  consecrating  the  national  clergy. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  estimate  be  formed  of  the 
conduct  and  character  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  while  a  member  of  the  first 
National  Assembly,  as  a  guide  to  an  appreciation  of  his  far  more 
enigmatical  subsequent  career.  51.  de  Talleyiand  entered  the 
Assembly  with  the  reputation  of  a  dexterous  negociator,  which  he  had 
acquired  in  his  discharge  of  the  office  of  agent  to  the  clergy.  He  had 
then,  and  he  retained  in  after-life,  the  character  of  a  self-indulgent 
man,  of  a  man  with  a  large  instinct  of  self-preservation,  but  also  of  a 
humane  man.  The  disciple  of  Voltaire  and  Fontenolle  could  scarcely 
be  a  very  zealous  Christian,  but  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  always  been  a 
respecter  of  conventional  morality  :  his  was  precisely  that  kind  of  dis- 
position and  intellect  that  supports  a  church  not  from  belief,  but  as  a 
useful  engine  for  preserving  order  iu  society.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  like 
all  the  literati  of  his  day,  had  a  theoretical  belief  iu  the  equality  of 
men  ;  at  the  same  time  that  with  regard  to  the  privileges  of  the 
nobility,  he  was  inclined  to  support  them  in  the  same  way  that  he  did 
the  authority  of  the  Church — as  a  useful  political  engine.  But  in- 
voluntarily and  perhaps  unconsciously  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  a  warmer 
partisan  of  the  aristocracy  than  the  clergy  ;  he  was  noble  by  birth 
and  attached  by  taste  to  the  habits  of  a  select  society,  whereas  the 
ecclesiastical  character  forced  upon  him  against  his  will  had  some- 
thing repulsive  to  him.  In  short,  M.  de  Talleyrand  saw  clearly  the 
rottenness  and  the  absurdity  of  many  of  the  old  institutions  of  his 
country  :  he  was  willing,  desirous,  that  government  should  be 
organised  and  act  in  a  manner  to  promote  the  general  happiness  :  but 
he  had  no  faith  in  the  capacity  of  men  for  self-government ;  and  he 
had  been  educated  in  a  church,  many  of  whose  members  were  at  that 
time  obliged  to  reconcile  their  consciences  to  remaiuing  in  it  by  adopting 
the  rnaxiin  that  they  were  deceiving  men  for  their  own  good.  M.  de 
Talleyrand's  idea,  and  he  entertained  it  iu  common  with  a  considerable 
number,  was,  that  the  Revolution  should  be  guided,  checked  aud 
rendered  useful  by  approximating  the  constitution  of  the  French  to 
that  of  the  English  government.  He  cared  little  for  the  creed  of  the 
Church,  but  he  wifhed  to  preserve  the  Church,  and  to  render  it  iu 
France  what  the  Established  Church  was  in  England.  Hence  his  care, 
even  while  laying  hands  ou  the  property  of  the  Church  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  state,  to  retaiu  an  adequate  provision  for  the  clergy, 
hence  his  anxiety  to  identify  the  clergy  with  the  nation.  His 
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anxiety  to  establish  a  constitution  modelled  upon  that  of  England  was 
always  avowed.  His  views  (tlie  viowH  ho  adopted,  it  is  not  meant  to 
attribute  originality  to  them)  regarding  territorial  divisions  and  tho 
organisation  of  local  government,  finance,  and  education,  though  over- 
borne for  a  time  iu  the  storm  of  the  Revolution,  have  revived  and  been 
adopted  by  each  Succeeding  dynasty.  The  recklcssuenH  as  to  the  means 
by  which  ho  attained  his  ends  which  he  displayed  even  at  thin  period 
of  his  career  is  no  evidence  of  insincerity,  but  merely  of  the  want  of 
faith  in  meu,  which  the  treatment  ha  had  experienced  iu  early  life,  and 
his  observation  of  tho  society  he  habitually  mixed  in,  had  instilled 
into  him.  It  was  hid  weakness  through  life  to  pride  himself  in  the 
display  of  his  power  of  refined  mockery,  regardless  of  the  enemies  it 
created  :  he  gave  vent  to  his  spirit  of  raillery  in  actions  as  well  as  iu 
words;  and  thus  lent  a  grotesque  colouring  to  his  couji.i  d'clut,  which 
rendered  them  more  startling  than  if  they  had  l.e.  u  as  prosaic  as 
those  of  other  men.  The  most  startling  of  his  devices  is  his  solemn 
inauguration  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  by  the  religious  celebra- 
tion of  the  14th  of  July.  But  the  love  of  theatrical  presentation  and 
the  delusive  belief  that  good  may  be  effected  by  it  is  strong  in  every 
man  at  some  period  of  his  life.  Talleyrand  in  all  likelihood  lookeel 
forward  at  that  moment  to  being  tho  founder  and  future  primate  of 
a  church  which  should  be  to  France  what  the  Anglo-Episcopal  has 
been  to  England.  The  means  to  which  he  was  driven  to  have 
recourse  in  order  to  carry  through  tho  installation  of  the  national 
bishops,  undeceived  him,  and  brought  back  his  early  disgust  for  the 
profession  with  redoubled  force.  He  not  long  alter  resigned  his 
bishopric  of  Autun,  and  at  the  same  time  renounced  his  ecclesiastical 
character. 

The  history  of  M.  do  Talleyrand  from  the  dissolution  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  in  September  1791,  till  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy,  on  the  10th  of  August  1792,  would  be  instructive  were  it 
merely  as  a  demonstration  of  the  folly  of  the  self-denying  ordinance 
with  which  that  body  terminated  its  career.  Its  members  were 
declared  ineligible  to  the  next  assembly,  aud  also  iucapable  of  receiving 
any  appointment  from  tho  crown  until  two  years  had  elapsed  from 
the  date  of  its  dissolution.  The  consequence  was,  that  Iff.  de  Talley- 
rand among  others  was  rendered  incapable  of  any  legislative  or 
ministerial  office.  It  was  at  that  time  an  object  with  all  who  desired 
that  the  Revolution  should  have  fair  play,  to  preserve  peace  with 
England,  which,  although  still  ostensibly  neutral,  was  every  day  pre- 
senting additional  symptoms  of  alienation.  The  court  party  hated  M.  do 
Talleyrand  for  having  taken  part  frankly  with  the  Revolution  ;  the 
republicans  hated  him  for  his  advocacy  of  a  limited  monarchy ;  all 
parties  distrusted  him  on  account  of  his  eternal  sneer  ;  but  all  parties 
agreed  that  he  was  the  only  man  whose  talents  fitted  him  for  the 
delicate  mission  to  England.  And  it  was  impossible  to  appoint  him 
to  it.  He  was  despatched  however,  iu  January  1792,  without  any 
ostensible  diplomatic  character,  to  sound  the  English  ministry,  and 
attempt  to  commence  negociations.  His  want  of  an  official  character 
allowed  the  queen  to  indulge  her  feelings  of  personal  dislike  to  the 
ex-bishop  of  Autun  by  turning  her  back  upon  him  when  he  was  pre- 
sented at  St.  James's ;  aud  this  reception  at  once  ensured  his  exclu- 
sion from  general  society,  aud  rendered  him  powerless.  After  the 
accession  of  the  Gironde  to  office,  the  attempt  to  ensure  at  least 
neutrality  on  the  part  of  Englaud  was  renewed :  Chauvelin  was  sent 
to  England  as  nominal,  and  along  with  him  Talleyrand  as  real  ambas- 
sador. By  this  time  however  the  French  government  had  become  as 
obnoxious  to  the  general  public  of  England  as  to  the  court  circles  :  the 
torrent  was  probably  too  strong  to  have  been  stemmed  by  Talleyrand, 
even  though  he  had  been  in  a  condition  to  act  directly  and  in  person. 
He  could  do  nothing,  forced  as  he  was  to  act  by  the  instrumentality 
of  a  man  too  jealous  aud  opinionative  to  conform  honestly  to  the 
directions  of  one  whose  instructions  necessarily  made  him  feel  himself 
a  mere  puppet.  Talleyraud's  good  faith  at  this  period  in  labouring  to 
preserve  peace  between  England  and  France,  as  the  only  means  of 
rendering  a  constitutional  monarchy  possible  in  his  own  country, 
and  the  steadiness  with  which  he  pursued  his  object,  undaunted  by 
the  most  gross  personal  insults,  are  satisfactorily  established  by  the 
narrative  of  Dumont. 

Talleyrand  was  at  Paris  when  the  events  of  the  10th  of  August  put 
an  end  to  the  monarchy ;  and  it  required  all  his  dexterity  to  obtain 
passports  from  Danton,  to  enable  him  to  quit  Paris.  He  fled  to 
Eugland.  and  having  saved  little  of  his  property,  he  was  obliged  to 
sell  his  library  there  to  procure  himself  the  means  of  support.  The 
English  government,  jealous  of  his  presence,  after  some  time  ordered 
him  to  leave  the  country  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  and,  proscribed  in 
France,  he  was  obliged,  with  a  dilapidated  fortune,  to  seek  refuge  in 
America,  when  he  had  almost  attained  his  fortieth  year. 

Madame  de  Stacl  has  claimed,  and  apparently  with  a  good  title,  the 
credit  of  instigating  Chenier  to  demand  the  recall  of  M.  de  Talleyrand 
after  the  fail  of  Robespierre  and  the  termination  of  the  reign  of  terror. 
The  National  Institute  was  founded  about  this  time,  and  M.  de  Talley- 
rand had  in  his  absence  beeu  made  a  member  of  the  class  of  moral 
ami  political  science.  At  the  first  sitting  of  this  society  which  he 
attended  he  was  elected  secretary,  au  office  which  he  held  six  months. 
During  this  period  he  read  two  papers,  afterwards  published  in  the 
'ilemoires  de  la  Classe  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques  de  Tlustitut 
National,'  which  are  justly  considered  not  only  as  the  most  able  and 
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origiual  of  Lis  published  writings,  but  as  those  which  are  most  indis- 
putably his  own.  The  first  of  these  is  entitled  'Essai  sur  leB 
Advantages  a  retirer  de  Colonies  Nouvelles  dans  les  CirconBtances 
prescutes;  '  the  second,  '  Mdmoires  sur  les  relations  Commerciales  des 
Etats-Unis  avec  l'Anglcterre.'  The  latter  is,  properly  speaking,  a 
supplement — perhaps  rather  a  'piece  justificative'  appended  to  the 
other.  The  great  object  of  both  is  to  point  out  the  importance  of 
colonies  to  a  country  like  France,  in  which  the  revolutionary  fervour, 
though  beginning  to  burn  dim,  was  still  sufficiently  powerful  to 
prolong  the  reign  of  anarchy  and  suffering,  unless  measures  were 
adopted  to  neutralise  it.  There  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  views 
being  those  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  himself.  They  are  such  as  could 
only  occur  to  a  person  entertaining  the  political  opinions  he  had 
advocated  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  who  having  been  exiled  by 
the  'reign  of  terror'  which  decimated  his  countrymen,  was  living  in  a 
country  where  a  successful  revolution  had  quietly  and  speedily  sub- 
sided into  a  settled  form  of  government ;  in  a  country  where  he  felt 
that  "  an  Englishman  at  once  becomes  a  native,  and  a  Frenchman 
remains  for  ever  a  foreigner."  Not  satisfied  with  pointing  out  in  what 
manner  colonies  might  be  rendered  powerful  assistants  in  tranquillising 
France,  the  essayist  entered  deeply  into  the  principles  of  colonisation, 
explaining  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  colonies,  and  the  law  by 
which  their  economical  advantages  might  be  perpetuated  even  after 
their  political  relations  with  the  mother-country  had  ceased.  In  his 
treatment  of  his  subject  he  evinces  a  clear  and  deep  insight  into  the 
Btruoture  of  society  both  in  France  and  America,  and  just  and 
extensive  views  in  political  economy. 

It  was  not  however  so  much  the  political  talent  displayed  in  these 
essays,  as  M.  de  Talleyrand's  skill  in  employing  the  reviving  influence 
of  the  salons  of  Paris,  that  obtained  him  the  appointment  of  foreign 
minister  under  the  Directory.  Here  again  he  was  indebted  to  Madame 
de  Stael,  who  assisted  hiiu  through  her  influence  with  Earras.  M.  de 
Talleyrand  accepted  office  under  this  unprincipled  government  with  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  its  character  and  its  weakness.  His  conviction 
that  a  Frenchman  could  never  feel  at  home  in  America  prompted  him 
to  grasp  at  the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  his  native  country  : 
his  shattered  fortune  and  taste  for  expensive  luxuries  rendered 
employment  necessary  for  him,  and  political  business  was  the  only 
lucrative  employment  for  which  he  was  qualified.  There  is  nothing 
in  his  life  to  contradict  the  belief  that  he  again  engaged  in  politics 
with  a  desire  to  promote  what  was  right  and  useful  as  far  as  he  could  ; 
but  he  engaged  in  them  aware  that  he  might  be  ordered  to  do  what  he 
disapproved  of,  and  prepared  to  do  it,  under  the  plea  that  his  functions 
were  merely  ministerial,  and  that  the  responsibility  rested  upon  his 
employers.  His  position  under  the  Directory  was  consequently  an 
equivocal  one.  He  was  engaged,  so  long  as  he  occupied  it,  in  intrigues 
which  had  for  their  aim  the  maintenance  of  himself  in  office,  even  if 
his  employers  should  be  turned  out;  and  he  was  obliged  to  do  their 
dirty  work.  The  part  which  he  took  in  the  attempt  to  extort  money, 
as  a  private  gratification,  from  the  American  envoys  which  arrived  in 
Paris  in  October  1797,  was  probably  forced  upon  him  by  the  directors  : 
had  it  been  his  own  project,  it  would  have  been  conceived  with  more 
judgment,  and  the  Americans  would  not  have  been  driven  to  extremes, 
for  he  understood  their  national  character.  But  allowing  himself  to 
be  used  in  such  a  shabby  business  betrays  a  want  of  self-respect,  or  a 
vulgarity  of  sentiment,  or  both.  He  had  his  reward;  for  when 
public  indignation  was  excited  by  the  statements  of  the  American 
envoys,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  was  sacrificed  to  the  popular 
resentment. 

Having  adopted  a  profession  in  which  success  could  only  be 
expected  under  a  settled  government,  believing  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment to  be  the  only  one  which  could  give  tranquillity  to  his  country, 
and  anxious  with  many  others  to  run  up  a  make-shift  government  out 
of  the  best  materials  that  offered,  he  naturally  attached  himself  to  the 
growing  power  of  Bonaparte.  When  the  future  emperor  returned 
from  Egypt,  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  been  six  months  in  a  private 
station  ;  though,  had  he  still  retained  office,  he  might  with  equal 
readiness  have  conspired  to  overturn  the  Directory.  Bourrienne  is  not 
the  best  of  authorities,  but  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  memoirs  which 
pass  under  his  name  are  less  falsified  than  the  later  ;  and  an  anecdote 
which  he  relates  of  Talleyrand's  interview  with  the  first  consul,  after 
being  reappointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  is  so  characteristic,  that 
its  truth  is  highly  probable  : — "M.  de  Talleyrand,  appointed  successor 
to  M.  de  Reinhart  at  the  same  time  that  Cambace'res  and  Lebrun 
succeeded  Sieyes  and  Roger  Ducas  as  consuls,  was  admitted  to  a 
private  audience  by  the  first  consul.  The  speech  which  he  addressed 
to  Bonaparte  was  so  gratifying  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
and  appeared  so  striking  to  myself,  that  the  words  have  remained  in 
my  memory  : — '  Citizen  Consul,  you  have  confided  to  me  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  affairs,  and  I  will  justify  your  confidence;  but  I  must 
work  under  no  one  but  yourself.  This  is  not  mere  arrogance  on  my 
part  :  in  order  that  France  be  well  governed,  unity  of  action  is 
required  :  you  must  be  first  consul,  and  the  first  consul  must  hold  in 
his  hand  all  the  main-springs  of  the  political  machine — the  ministries 
of  the  interior,  of  internal  police,  of  foreign  affairs,  of  war,  and  the 
marine.  The  ministers  of  these  departments  must  transact  business 
with  you  alone.  The  ministries  of  justice  and  finance  have,  without 
doubt,  a  powerful  influence  upon  politics;  but  it  is  more  indirect. 


The  second  consul  is  an  able  jurist,  and  the  third  a  master  of  finance  : 
leave  these  departments  to  them  ;  it  will  amuse  them ;  and  you, 
general,  having  the  entire  management  of  the  essential  parts  of  govern- 
ment, may  pursue  without  interruption  your  noble  object,  the  regene- 
ration of  France.'  These  words  accorded  too  closely  with  the 
sentiments  of  Bonaparte  to  be  heard  by  him  otherwise  than  with 
pleasure.  He  said  to  me,  after  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  taken  his  leave, 
'  Do  you  know,  Bourrienne,  Talleyrand's  advice  is  sound.  He  is 
a  man  of  sense.'  He  then  added  smilingly  : — '  Talleyrand  is  a 
dexterous  fellow  :  he  has  seen  through  me.  You  know  I  wish  to  do 
what  he  advises ;  and  he  is  in  the  right.  Lebrun  is  an  honest  man, 
but  a  mere  book-maker ;  Cambaceres  is  too  much  identified  with  the 
Revolution  :  my  government  must  be  something  entirely  new.' " 

Napoleon  and  Talleyrand  maybe  said  to  have  understood  each  other, 
and  that  in  a  sense  not  discreditable  to  either.  The  good  sense  of  both 
was  revolted  by  the  bloodshed  and  theatrical  sentiment,  the  blended 
ferocity  and  coxcombry  of  the  Revolution  ;  both  were  practical  states- 
men, men  with  a  taste  and  talent  for  administration,  not  mere  constitu- 
tion-makers. Like  most  men  of  action,  neither  of  them  could  discern 
to  the  full  extent  the  advantage  an  executive  government  can 
derive  from  having  the  Hue  of  action  to  a  considerable  extent  pre- 
scribed by  a  constitution;  but  Talleyrand  saw  better  than  Napoleon 
that  the  laws  which  protect  subjects  by  limiting  the  arbitrary  will  of 
the  ruler,  in  turn  protect  him  by  teaching  them  legitimate  methods  of 
defending  their  rights.  In  another  respect  they  resembled  each  other 
■ — neither  was  remarkably  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which  he 
attained  his  ends ;  though  this  laxity  of  moral  sentiment  was  kept  in 
check  by  the  natural  humanity  of  both.  Their  very  points  of  difference 
were  calculated  to  cement  their  union.  Each  of  these  men  felt  that 
the  other  was  a  supplement  to  himself.  Talleyrand  really  admired 
and  appreciated  Napoleon.  If  he  flattered  him,  it  was  by  the  delicate 
method  of  confirming  him  in  the  opinions  and  intentions  which  met 
his  approbation.  He  dared  to  tell  the  first  consul  truths  which 
others  were  afraid  to  utter;  and  he  ventured  to  arrest  at  times  the 
impetuosity  of  Napoleon,  by  postponing  the  fulfilment  of  his  orders 
until  he  had  time  to  cool.  Napoleon's  frequent  recurrence,  in  his 
conversations  at  St.  Helena,  to  the  subject  of  Talleyrand's  defection, 
his  attempts  to  solve  the  question  at  what  time  that  minister  "  began 
to  betray  him,"  show  his  appreciation  of  the  services  he  had  received 
from  him.  For  a  time  their  alliance  continued  harmonious,  and  that 
was  the  time  of  Napoleon's  success.  The  arrangement  of  the  Con- 
cordat with  the  pope  was  the  basis  of  the  future  empire,  and  that 
negociation  was  accomplished  by  Talleyrand.  The  treaty  of  Luneville, 
secularising  the  ecclesiastical  principalities  of  Germany  ;  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  recognising  on  the  part  of  England  the  conquests  of  France, 
and  the  new  form  given  to  the  Continental  states  by  the  Revolution; 
the  convention  of  Lyon,  which  gave  form  to  the  Cisalpine  republic ; 
all  bear  the  impresB  of  the  peculiar  views  of  M.  de  Talleyrand.  And 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  was  fully  aware  of  his  own  consequence. 
In  1801,  when  obliged  by  the  state  of  his  health  to  use  the  waters  of 
Bourbon  lArchambaud,  he  wrote  to  Napoleon  : — "  I  regret  being  at  a 
distance  from  you,  for  my  devotion  to  your  great  plans  contributes  to 
their  accomplishment."  After  the  battle  of  Ulm,  Talleyrand  addressed 
to  the  emperor  a  plan  for  diminishing  the  power  of  Austria  to  interfere 
with  the  preponderance  of  France,  by  uniting  Tyrol  to  the  Helvetian 
republic,  and  erecting  the  Venetian  territory  into  an  independent 
republic  interposed  between  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  Austrian 
territories.  He  proposed  to  reconcile  Austria  to  this  arrangement  by 
ceding  to  it  the  whole  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Bessarabia,  and  the 
northern  part  of  Bulgaria.  The  advantages  he  anticipated  from  this 
arrangement  were  that  of  removing  Austria  from  interfering  in  the 
sphere  of  French  influence  without  exasperating  it,  and  that  of  raising 
in  the  East  a  power  better  able  than  Turkey  to  hold  a  balance  with 
Russia.  Napoleon  paid  no  attention  to  the  proposal.  After  the 
victory  of  Austerlitz,  Talleyrand  again  pressed  it  upon  his  notice,  but 
equally  without  effect.  No  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  emperor  and 
his  minister  can  positively  be  traced  to  this  event ;  but  we  see  on  the 
one  hand  a  pertinacious  repetition  of  a  favourite  proposal,  and  on  the 
other  a  silent  and  rather  contemptuous  rejection  of  it.  We  find  at  a 
much  later  period  Napoleon  complaining  of  the  pertinacity  with  which 
Talleyrand  was  accustomed  to  repeat  any  advice  which  he  considered 
important ;  and  we  find  Talleyrand  speaking  of  Napoleon  as  one  who 
could  not  be  served  because  he  would  not  listen  to  advice.  And  we 
cannot  but  see  in  the  difference  of  opinion  just  mentioned  the  com- 
mencement of  that  coolness  which  induced  Talleyrand,  on  the  9th  of 
August  1807  to  resign  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  and  accept  the 
nominal  dignity  of  vice-grand-elector  of  the  empire  in  addition  to  the 
titles  of  grand  chamberlain  and  prince  of  Benevento,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  conferred  upon  him.  An  unprecedented  career  of  victory 
had  rendered  Napoleon  impatient  of  success;  the  consciousness  of 
important  services  had  rendered  Talleyrand  impatient  of  neglect ;  and 
the  alienation  thus  originated  was  increased  and  confirmed  by  the 
dashing  but  vulgar  soldiers,  who  formed  such  an  influential  part  of  the 
emperor's  court,  and  their  silly  and  vulgar  wives,  who  could  not 
pardon  M.  de  Talleyrand  his  superior  refinement,  and  who  had  all  in 
turn  smarted  under  his  insupportable  sarcasm.  Napoleon  in  exile  is 
said  to  have  represented  the  resignation  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  as  in- 
voluntary, and  rendered  necessary  by  his  stock -jobbing  propensities, 
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It  is  not  impossible  that  tlio  miuister  may  Lavo  speculated  inoro 
deeply  in  the  funds  than  was  proper;  hut,  had  fhcro  I  >■  ■>  ■  i  i  ikj  other 
reason  for  his  dismissal,  Napoleon  could,  and  often  did,  wink  at  inoro 
flagrant  pecuniary  doliuqm  neios.  M.  do  Talleyrand,  in  his  character 
of  grand-chamberlain,  did  tlio  honours  of  the  imperial  court  at 
Erfurt:  and  was  on  inoro  than  one  occasion  privately  consulted  by  the 
emperor,  who  oue  day  said,  "  Wo  ought  not  to  have  ported."  In  1801) 
however  the  ex-iniuister  was  so  loud  and  unreserved  in  his  condemna- 
tion of  the  Spanish  expedition,  that  Napoleon,  on  his  return  from  tlio 
Peninsula,  deprived  him  of  the  office  of  chamberlain.  The  last  fivo 
yoara  of  the  empire  elicited  many  caustic  criticisms  from  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, which  wcro  duly  carried  to  the  ears  of  the  emperor,  who 
retorted  by  sallies  of  abuse  which  irritated  the  prince  without  render- 
ing him  less  powerful.  In  1812  M.  de  Talleyrand  is  said  to  have 
predicted  the  overthrow  of  the  empire.  In  1813  overtures  were  made 
to  him  with  a  view  to  his  resuming  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs,  but 
without  success.  In  1814  he  re  appeared  on  tho  stage  of  active  life  on 
his  own  account. 

In  1814,  aa  vice-graud-elector  of  the  empire,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  regency,  but  was  prevented  joining  it  at  Blois  by  the  national 
guard  refusing  to  allow  him  to  quit  Paris — not  much  against  his  will. 
When  Paris  capitulated,  the  Emperor  Alexander  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  house  of  the  prince  of  Benevento.  The  words  attributed  by 
the  Memoirs  of  Bourrienno  to  Talleyrand,  in  his  conversations  with 
those  in  whose  hands  the  fortune  of  war  had  for  the  time  placed  the 
fortunes  of  France,  are  characteristic,  true,  aud  in  keeping  with  his 
opinions  and  subsequent  conduct : — "  There  is  no  other  alternative 
but  Napoleon  or  Louis  XVIII.  After  Napoleon  there  is  no  one 
whose  personal  qualities  would  ensure  him  the  support  of  ten  meu. 
A  principle  is  needed  to  give  consistency  to  the  new  government, 
whatever  it  may  be.  Louis  XVIII.  represents  a  principle.  Anything 
but  Napoleon  or  Louis  XVIII.  is  an  intrigue,  and  no  intrigue  can  be 
strong  enough  to  support  him  upon  whom  it  might  confer  power."  This 
view  lends  consistency  to  the  conduct  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  at  the  close 
of  Napoleon's  career.  Their  alliance  had  long  been  dissolved;  they 
stood  confronting  each  other  as  separate  aud  independent  powers. 
M.  de  Talleyrand  had  advocated  a  limited  monarchy,  until  the  old 
throne  was  violently  broken  up  and  overturned;  he  had  lent  his  aid 
to  construct  .a  new  monarchy  and  a  new  aristocracy  out  of  the  frag- 
ments of  old  institutions  which  the  Revolution  had  left;  he  saw 
France  again  without  a  government,  and,  with  his  principles,  he 
might  have  consistently  taken  office  under  any  government,  holding, 
as  he  did,  the  opinion  that  any  government  is  better  than  none,  and 
that  any  man  may  hold  office  under  it  provided  he  take  care  to  do  as 
much  good  and  as  little  harm  as  he  can.  But  M.  de  Talleyrand  did 
more  :  he  exerted  the  influence  he  possessed  over  Alexander  to  obtain 
the  otnbination  of  constitutional  forms  with  the  recognition  of  legiti- 
macy. Louis  XVIII.  saved  appearances  by  insisting  upon  being 
allowed  to  grant  the  charter  spontaneously,  but  it  was  M.  de  Talley- 
rand's use  of  the  remains  of  the  revolutionary  party  that  made  him 
feel  tho  necessity  of  this  concession.  As  miuister  Talleyrand  insisted 
upon  its  observance  with  a  precision  that  rendered  him  as  much 
an  object  of  annoyance  to  the  courtiers  of  the  Restoration  as  ever 
Clarendon  was  to  the  gay  triflers  who  surrounded  Charle3  II.  When 
he  set  out  for  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in  September  1814,  the  court 
of  France  is  said  to  have  presented  the  aspect  of  a  school  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  holidays.  The  powers  who  had  refused  to  concede  to 
Napoleon  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army  anything  beyond  the  limits  of 
France  in  1792,  gave  more  favourable  terms  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the 
representative  of  a  nation  upon  which  they  had  just  forced  a  king. 
He  hauled  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  said  angrily,  "Talleyrand 
conducts  himself  as  if  he  were  minister  of  Louis  XIV."  On  the  5th 
of  Jauuary  1815,  he  signed,  with  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Prince  Mctter- 
nich,  a  secret  treaty,  having  previously  obliged  Prussia  to  remain  con- 
tented with  a  third  of  Saxony,  aud  Russia  to  cede  a  part  of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Warsaw.  The  imbecility  of  the  Bourbons,  by  invitiDg 
the  descent  of  Napoleon  at  Frejus,  again  unsettled  everything.  M. 
de  Talleyrand  dictated  the  proclamation  of  Cambray,  in  which 
Louis  XVIII.  confessed  the  faults  committed  in  1114,  and  promised 
to  make  reparation.  He  suggested  the  more  liberal  interpretation  of 
the  charter,  announced  from  the  same  place.  He  obtained  an  exten- 
sion of  the  democratic  principle  in  the  constitution  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  recommended  the  rendering  the  peerage  hereditary,  and 
induced  the  king,  restored  for  a  second  time,  to  institute  a  cabinet 
council,  of  which  he  was  nominated  the  first  president. 

The  constitutional  monarchy,  tho  object  of  his  earlier  wishes,  was 
now  definitively  established  ;  but  the  part  he  was  destined  to  perform 
in  it  was  that  of  a  leader  of  opposition.  In  his  note  of  the  21st  of 
September  1815,  he  protested,  as  a  prime  miuister,  against  the  new 
terms  which  the  allies  intended  to  impose  upon  Fi  ance.  He  said  they 
were  such  conditions  as  only  conquest  could  warrant.  His  argument 
was  fruitless:  Louis  XVII I.  bowed  to  the  dictation  of  his  powerful 
allies ;  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  resigned  office  two  months  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  which  narrowed  the  frontiers  of  France  and 
amerced  her  in  a  heavy  contribution.  By  this  step  M.  de  Talleyrand 
enabled  himself  to  contribute  essentially  to  strengthening  the  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  to  which,  if  he  had  any  principle,  he  bad 
through  life  preserved  his  attachment.    Had  he  been  a  party  to  the 
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treaty,  lie  must  havo  shared  with  the  elder  branch  of  the  BourboiiH 
tho  odium  which  attached  to  all  who  hail  taken  part  in  it ;  and  DM)  > 
thrown  tho  opposition  into  the  hands  of  tho  enemies  of  the  conntitu- 
tion.  By  resigning  oflico,  ho  obtained  a  voice  potential  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  opposition;  and  no  English  nobleman  born  tad 
bred  to  tho  profession  could  have  discharged  more  adroitly  the 
functions  of  an  opposition  leader.  For  fourteen  years  his  sulon  was  a 
place  of  resort  for  tho  leaders  of  the  liberal  party ;  in  society  ho  aided 
it  by  his  conversational  talents;  in  the  chamber  of  peers  ho  lent  it 
tho  weight  of  his  name  and  experience.  He  defended  tho  liberty  of 
tho  press  in  opposition  to  tho  censorship;  ho  supported  trial  by  jury 
in  the  caso  of  offences  againht  tho  press  ;  and  he  protegtcd  again-t 
tho  interference  of  France  in  the  internal  aflairs  of  Spain  in  1823.  By 
this  lino  of  conduct  ho  was  materially  instrumental  in  creating  a 
liberal  party  within  the  pale  of  tho  constitution  ;  aud  to  the  exi->tenc  ) 
of  such  a  party  was  owing  in  no  small  degree  the  result  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830,  in  which,  though  the  dynasty  was  changed,  the  con- 
stitution survived  in  its  most  important  outlines.  That  revolution 
also  placed  Prince  Talleyrand  in  a  condition  to  realise  what  had  been 
one  of  his  most  earnest  wishes  at  the  outset  of  his  political  career — 
an  allianco  between  France  and  England  as  constitutional  govern- 
ments. To  accomplish  this  he  had  laboured  strenuously  in  1792;  to 
accomplish  this  was  one  of  the  first  objects  he  aimed  at  when  appointed 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  under  the  consulate  :  he  accomplished  it  as 
representative  of  Louis  Philippe. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  was  appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain  on  the  5th  of 
September  1830;  and  he  held  the  appointment  till  the  7th  of  January 
1835,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  General  Seba-tiani.  During  these 
four  years,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  besides  obtaining  the  recognition  of  the 
new  order  of  things  in  France  by  the  European  powers,  procured  a 
similar  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Ilelgium,  and  concluded 
the  quadruple  alliance  of  England,  France,  Spain  and  Portugal,  for 
the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the  peace  of  tho  Peninsula. 

After  his  return  from  the  mission  to  England,  M.  de  Talleyrand 
retired  from  public  life.  The  only  occasion  on  which  he  again  emerged 
from  domestic  retirement  was  when  he  appeared  at  the  Acaddinie  dea 
Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques,  to  pronounce  the  eiogc  of  Count  Rein- 
hard,  only  three  months  before  his  own  death.  He  died  on  the  17th 
of  May  1838,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

The  object  of  this  sketch  has  been  to  present,  as  far  as  the  very 
imperfect  materials  which  are  attainable  would  permit,  a  view  of  this 
very  extraordinary  man  undistorted  by  any  partisan  feeling  either 
with  regard  to  his  person  or  principles.  It  must  be  admitted  in  favour 
of  M.  de  Talleyrand  that  he  was  warmly  beloved  by  those  who  were 
his  intimate  friends,  and  by  all  who  were  at  any  time  employed  under 
him.  It  must  also  be  allowed  that  when  his  life  is  contemplated  as  a 
whole,  it  bears  the  imprint  of  a  unity  of  purpose  animating  his  efforts 
throughout.  Freedom  of  thought  and  expression,  the  abolition  of 
antiquated  and  oppressive  feudal  forms  and  the  most  objectionable 
powers  of  the  church,  the  promotion  of  education,  the  establishment 
of  a  national  religion,  and  a  constitutional  government  compounded  of 
popular  representation  and  an  hereditary  sovereign  and  aristocracy — 
these  were  the  objects  he  proposed  for  attainment  when  he  entered  the 
arena  of  politics.  He  attempted  to  approach  this  ideal  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances would  admit  at  all  periods  of  his  long  career;  and  he 
ended  by  being  instrumental  in  establishing  it.  No  act  of  cruelty  has 
been  substantiated  against  him ;  and  the  only  charges  of  base  sub 
serviency  that  appear  to  be  satisfactorily  proved,  are  his  participation 
in  the  attempt  to  extort  a  bribe  from  the  American  envoys,  and  in  the 
violation  of  an  independent  territory  in  the  seizure  of  the  Due 
d'Enghien.  His  literary  was  subordinate  to  his  political  character. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the  writings  published  in  his  name 
were  really  his  own.  Latterly,  we  arc  informed  upon  good  authority, 
he  was  iu  the  habit  of  explaiuing  his  general  views  on  a  subject  to 
some  one  whom  he  employed  to  bring  this  communication  into  shape  : 
and  when  the  manuscript  was  presented  to  him  he  modified  aud 
retouched  it  until  it  met  his  views,  throwing  in  a  good  deal  of  that  wit 
which  gave  zest  to  his  conversation.  The  domestic  life  of  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand has  not  been  alluded  to ;  for  almost  every  statement  regardiug 
it  is  poisoned  by  the  small  wit  of  the  coteries  of  Paris. 

The  report  upon  education  of  1791 ;  a  report  to  the  first  consul  , 
upon  the  best  means  of  re-establishing  the  diplomatic  service  of 
France ;  the  essays  upon  colonisation,  and  the  commercial  relations 
of  England  and  America;  aud  the  eUoge  of  M.  de  R-iuhard— may  all 
be  regarded  as  his  own  composition.  The  first  is  the  most  common- 
place; the  other  three  are  master-pieces  in  their  different  ways.  They 
bespeak  an  elegant  and  accomplished  mind,  a  shrewd  insight  iuto 
character  and  the  structure  of  society,  and  a  felicitous  and  graphic 
power  of  expression.  The  wit  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  the  wit  of 
intellect,  not  of  temperament.  It  was  often  full  of  meaning  ;  always 
suggestive  of  thought;  most  frequently  caustic.  His  reserve,  pro- 
bably constitutional,  but  heightened  by  the  circumstances  of  his  early 
life,  and  cultivated  upon  priuciple,  was  impenetrable.  In  advanced 
life  it  seemed  even  to  have  affected  his  physical  appearance.  When  at 
rest,  but  for  his  glittering  eye  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  feel 
certain  that  it  was  not  a  statue  that  was  placed  before  you.  When 
his  sonorous  voice  broke  upon  the  ear  it  was  like  a  possessing  spirit 
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speaking  from  a  graven  image.  Even  in  comparatively  early  life,  bis 
power  of  banishing  all  expression  from  bis  countenance,  anil  the  soft 
and  heavy  appearance  of  his  features,  were  remarked  as  contrasting 
startlingly  with  the  manly  energy  indicated  by  his  deep  powerful 
voice.  Mirabeau  in  the  beginning,  Napoleon  at  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lution, threw  him  into  the  shade  ;  but  he  outlasted  both.  The  secret 
of  his  power  was  patience  and  pertinacity ;  and  his  life  has  the 
appearance  of  being  preteruaturally  lengthened  out,  when  wo  recollect 
the  immense  number  of  widely-removed  characters  and  events  of 
■which  he  was  the  contemporary.  It  may  be  said  on  the  one  baud  that 
he  accomplished  nothing  which  time  did  not  in  a  manner  bring  about; 
but  on  the  other  it  may  be  said,  with  equal  plausibility,  that  scarcely 
any  of  the  hading  events  which  havo  occurred  in  France  in  his  day 
would  have  taken  the  exact  shape  they  assumed  had  not  his  hand 
interfered  to  give  them  somewhat  of  a  bias  or  direction.  Next  to 
Napoleon  I.,  he  certninly  is  the  most  extraordinary  man  the  revolu- 
tionary period  of  France  has  given  birth  to. 

TALLIEN,  JEAN-LAMBERT,  the  leader  of  the  coalition  of  parties 
by  -whom  Robespierre  was  overthrown,  was  the  son  of  the  house- 
steward  to  the  Marquis  do  Bercy,  and  was  born  in  l'aris  in  1709. 
Being  a  quick,  sprightly  lad,  he  was  noticed  by  the  marquis,  who 
undertook  the  charge  of  his  education.  Although  he  never  deservtd 
the  title  of  '  savant,'  which  he  afterwards  acquired,  he  obtained  a  gene- 
ral smattering  of  knowledge,  which,  joined  to  great  fluency  of  speech, 
was  mistaken  for  learning  by  the  multitude.  Before  his  patron's  death 
in  1790,  he  had  spent  some  time  as  a  copying  clerk  in  an  attorney's 
office,  then  in  that  of  a  notary;  after  which  the  deputy  Broustaret 
made  him  his  amanuensis.  He  also  held  for  several  months  the  situa- 
tion of  reader  and  corrector  in  the  printing-office  of  the  'Mouiteur.' 

In  August  1791,  by  the  advice  it  is  said  of  his  friend  Marat,  he  began 
to  make  himself  known  by  placarding  the  walls  of  Paris  with  a  sheet 
journal  called  '  L'Ami  du  Citoyen.'  The  object  of  this  newspaper  was 
to  excite  the  people  against  Louis  XVI.  and  his  court:  a  section  of 
the  Jacobin  Club  defrayed  its  cost.  Towards  the  end  of  1791,  Tallien 
drew  attention  in  that  club  by  an  address  on  the  causes  and  effects  of 
the  Revolution,  which,  being  printed  and  circulated,  rendered  him 
still  more  popular.  His  reputation  as  a  patriot  now  stood  so  high, 
that  on  the  8th  of  July  1792  he  was  chosen  by  one  of  the  sections  as 
their  orator,  and  appeared  at  their  head  before  the  bar  of  the  Assembly, 
lie  was  connected  with  many  of  the  powerful  republicans,  and  was  a 
favourite  with  Danton,  who  constantly  employed  him  as  one  of  his 
agents.  At  Danton's  instigation  he  took  a  decided  part  on  the  1 0th 
of  August ;  immediately  after  which  revolt  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Secretaire-Grellier  to  the  Commune.  The  self  elected  members 
of  this  corporation,  who  soon  became  the  rulers  of  France,  took  up 
their  quarters  at  the  Hotel-de-Ville,  and  there  a  large  proportion  of 
the  intrigues  and  conspiracies,  plots  and  massacres  which  followed 
during  many  months  were  concocted. 

On  the  26th  of  August  Tallien  again  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly,  to  expostulate  on  the  numerous  applications  for  passports 
then  making  by  members  of  the  Chamber,  to  leave  the  city.  He 
informed  them  that  the  Commune  had  refused  to  grant  them.  On  the 
30th  he  presented  himself  a  third  time,  to  remonstrate  with  the  mem- 
bers for  having  repealed  the  decree  relating  to  the  refusal  of  passports, 
lauded  his  own  services  in  arresting  the  conspirators  and  priests,  and 
concluded  a  most  intemperate  harangue  by  saying  :  "  They  are  all 
immured,  and  the  soil  of  liberty  shall  soon  be  purged  of  their  presence." 
This  was  spoken  only  four  days  before  the  massacres  began.  The 
part  he  played  during  those  sanguinary  days  has  since  been  disputed 
ly  his  apologists;  but  the  signature  of  Tallien  still  appears  among  the 
public  records  to  most  of  the  warrants  for  arrest  preceding  the  mas- 
sacres, and  to  the  orders  for  payment  given  to  the  executioners  and 
assassins.  The  circular  letter,  summoning  the  confederates  to  the 
slaughter,  and  signed  by  Tallien  and  Manuel,  still  exists.  It  was 
Tallien  who  received  the  clothes,  the  watches,  the  jewels,  the  money, 
brought  to  his  office  by  the  assassins  who  had  stripped  the  killed.  It 
was  ho  who  issued,  with  the  official  stamp  of  the  minister  Danton,  on 
paper  belonging  to  the  government  (all  the  addresses  being  written  by 
clerks  in  the  public  service)  the  infamous  circular  of  the  3rd  of 
September,  composed  by  Marat,  and  recommending  the  slaughter  of 
the  prisoners  in  the  provincial  towns.  The  memoirs  of  Si-nart,  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  throw  much  light 
upon  these  events,  and  upon  Tallien's  share  in  them.  Tallien  is  gene- 
rally stated  to  have  refrained  from  pillage  during  the  Revolution  ;  but 
Senart  accuses  him  of  having  secreted  the  spoik  of  the  victims,  and  of 
having  "locked  them  up  in  a  chest  of  which  he  kept  the  key  himself." 

In  consequence  of  his  exertions  during  these  events,  and  supported 
by  the  influence  of  Danton,  still  Minister  of  Justice,  Tallien  was 
returned  as  deputy  to  the  National  Convention  for  the  department  of 
Seiue  et  Oise.  He  was  one  of  the  most  virulent  persecutors  of 
Louis  XVI.  during  the  trial,  and  voted  for  his  death  without  appeal. 
On  the  27th  of  February  1793  he  defended  Marat  most  earnestly  'in 
the  Convention,  as  he  subsequently  did  on  other  occasions. 
_  In  April  1793,  he  was  sent  as  commissioner  into  the  Western  pro- 
vinces, then  in  revolt  against  the  republic ;  but  in  this  mission  he 
evinced  unusual  indulgence,  and  Senart  charges  him  with  having 
spared  several  royalists,  a  course  considered  very  criminal  at  that 
period.    To  him  at  all  events  the  credit  is  due  of  having  induced  the 


Convention  to  revoke  tho  decree,  placing  the  city  of  Orlean  in  a  state 
of  siege.  Later  in  this  year  (1793),  he  was  sent  by  the  Convention 
on  that  mission  to  Bordeaux,  which  was  hardly  less  flagrantly  cruel 
than  his  conduct  in  September.  The  object  of  this  mission  was  to 
extirpate  the  surviving  fragment  of  the  Girondists,  who  had  fled  from 
their  sentence  of  execution,  and  sought  refuge  in  that  country.  In 
all  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  Tallien  is  described,  during  this  pro- 
consulship,  as  the  worthy  rival  of  Lebon  and  Carrier  for  his  butcheries. 
He  fixed  himself  at  first  not  at  Bordeaux,  but  at  a  small  town,  some 
30  miles  distant,  where  having  collected  about  him  a  set  of  savages, 
thirsting  for  plunder,  he  converted  them  into  a  committee,  a  court  of 
justice,  with  judges  and  jurymeD,  and  soldiery  to  execute  his  decrees. 
The  proscriptions  issued  from  this  office  are  almost  incredible.  For 
several  months  Tallien  and  his  colleague  Isabeau,  decimated  the  ill- 
starred  Bordalese  with  their  sentences  of  death,  and  when  their 
ruthless  tyranny  had  broken  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  they  made 
a  triumphal  entrance  into  the  devoted  city,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  The  youthful  proconsul,  then  in  his  25th  year,  fixed  his 
abode  in  the  great  square  of  Bordeaux,  where  the  guillotine  had  been 
erected,  and  was  seen  every  day  at  the  windows  of  his  house,  watching 
and  applauding  the  executions.  The  government  being  distressed  for 
money,  he  took  advantage  of  the  terror  of  the  citizens  to  exact 
enormous  sums  from  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  sending  all  who 
murmured  or  complained  to  the  scaffold.  The  bankers,  the  fund- 
holders,  the  rich  farmers,  the  wine-growers  were  oppressed  with  the 
same  excessive  extortions.  Famine  came  at  length  to  heighten  the 
public  misery,  but  instead  of  seeing  in  this  new  calamity  the  natural 
result  of  his  misgovemment,  Tallien  denounced  the  wretched  inhabi- 
tants as  monopolisers,  and  the  enemies  of  the  state.  But  in  the 
midst  of  his  proscriptions,  a  sudden  change  was  seen,  when  lea^t 
expected.  Among  the  prisoners,  awaiting  their  fate,  was  a  young 
Spanish  lady  of  great  beauty,  afterwards  celebrated  as  Madame  de 
Fontenay,  who,  having  obtained  an  audience  with  Tallien,  not  only 
received  a  full  pardon,  but  became  his  mistress,  and  soon  acquired 
sullicieut  iulluenco  over  bis  mind  to  procure  the  release  of  many 
prisoners.  Surprised  by  this  relaxation  in  his  conduct,  tho  agents  of  his 
recent  cruelties  suspected  his  motives,  and  denounced  him  and  his 
mistress  to  the  Convention  for  trafficking  in  the  sale  of  releases  and 
exemptions.  In  consequence  of  these  reports,  Tallien  was  recalled 
from  Bordeaux  in  April  1794,  and  Madame  de  Fontenay  was  sent  to 
prison  at  the  same  time.  He  met  with  a  frigid  reception  from  his 
colleagues.  Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins  and  many  of  the  leaders  of 
his  party  had  been  sacrificed  a  few  weeks  before;  his  power  was 
broken,  he  felt  himself  at  the  mercy  of  Robespierre,  then  in  the 
height  of  his  power.  Thus  reduced  and  embarrassed  he  played  the 
sycophant  to  Robespierre,  resuming  at  the  same  time  his  former  airs 
of  ultra-republicanism,  lie  thus  managed  to  regain  some  of  his 
credit,  and  was  appointed  first  secretary,  then  president  of  the  Con- 
vention. Robespierre  however  suspected  him,  and  causing  his  steps 
to  be  closely  tracked  by  spies,  discovered  his  connections,  and  gradually 
detected  his  policy,  which  was  to  unite  the  fragments  of  the  several 
factions,  and  revolt  against  the  thraldom  imposed  by  their  common 
enemy. 

On  the  12th  of  June  1794,  Robespierre  dealt  the  first  blow  by 
denouncing  Tallien  in  the  Convention  as  one  who  had  insulted  the 
truest  patriots  by  stigmatising  them  as  spies,  and  when  the  accused 
attempted  an  explanation,  he  loaded  him  with  threats  and  opprobrious 
insults.  He  attacked  him  likewise  in  the  hall  of  the  Jacobins,  and 
had  his  name  struck  off  the  list  of  members.  Robespierre  seemed  to 
be  fully  master  of  the  emergency,  but  Tallien,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Fouchd  or  some  other  confederate,  conceived  the  idea  of  alarming  the 
Convention,  by  pretending  that  the  approaching  proscription  was  not 
aimed  at  a  party,  but  at  the  Convention  itself.  It  was  this  subtle 
insinuation  which  disturbed  the  security  of  Robespierre,  and  prepared 
the  success  of  the  9th  Thennidor.  The  friends  of  Hebert,  the  sur- 
viving Dantonists,  the  ultra-republicans  in  the  committees,  felt  that 
they  were  marked  out  for  destruction,  and  resolving  to  try  their 
united  strength  against  the  dictator,  held  secret  meetings,  in  order  to 
organise  their  plan  of  resistance.  Robespierre,  preparing  for  the  con- 
flict, summoned  his  youuger  brother  and  Saint-J ust,  who  were  absent 
with  the  armies,  to  join  him  in  the  capital.  At  length  the  9th  Ther- 
midor  (July  27,  1794)  came,  Tallien  denounced  Robespierre  as  a  public 
enemy,  the  coalition  was  successful,  and  as  already  has  been  related 
in  the  article  Robespierre,  the  dictator  and  his  party  were  crushed. 

Immediately  after  the  9th  Thermidor,  Tallien  was  created  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  re-elected  to  the  Jacobin  club. 
In  the  reaction  which  followed  Tallien  used  the  influence  he  had  acquired 
on  the  side  of  mercy,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  owing  to  him  that 
the  prisons  were  thrown  open  in  every  part  of  France,  that  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal  was  dissolved,  and  that  the  ferocious  commissioners 
Carrier,  Lebon  and  others  were  brought  to  trial.  But  these  state 
trials  gave  some  of  the  prisoners  fair  opportunities  to  remind  him  of 
the  massacres  of  September  and  his  atrocities  at  Bordeaux.  On  one 
occasion  Cambon,  tho  republican  financier,  accused  him  in  the 
National  Convention,  of  having  signed  money  orders  to  the  amount  of 
1,500,000  francs,  in  favour  of  the  September  assassins.  These  taunts 
and  accusations,  and  the  constant  attacks  made  upon  him  by  the 
newspaper  press,  once  more  brought  his  name  into  discredit;  and 
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notwithstanding  the  partial  revival  of  his  popularity  on  the  2ml  and 
3rd  Prairiid  (May  1795),  and  tho  services  ho  rendered  in  La  Vendue, 
as  commissioner  to  tho  army  commanded  by  Hoche,  ho  could  not 
regain  his  former  influence  Tho  execution  of  the  royalist  prisoners, 
captured  in  tho  affair  of  Quiberon,  onco  inoro  darkened  his  namo. 

On  the  18th  Vendemiaire,  October  i,  1 705,  ho  displayed  a  degree  of 
courago  which  attracted  tho  favourable  notice  of  I!on»parto ;  and  it  wa  : 
to  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  that  ho  owed  his  employment  in  tho 
expedition  to  Kgypt  In  1798,  which  continued  until  tho  year  1801, 
when  ho  was  dismissed,  and  sent  back  to  France,  by  General  Menou, 
theD  commander-in-chief.  On  his  return  to  Franco  Madamo  de 
Foutenay,  whom  ho  had  married  in  1791,  separated  from  him,  and  tlio 
first  consul  did  not  encourngo  his  visits,  llo  afterwards  languished 
in  great  distress  for  several  years.  Tho  consulship  at  Alicante  was 
procured  for  him  by  Fouche*  in  1S09,  but  tho  return  of  the  Bourbons, 
iu  1811,  deprived  him  of  this  last  resource.  Not  having  taken  office 
under  Napoleon,  during  tho  Hundred  Days,  he  was  Buffered  to  remain 
iu  Paris,  though  ono  of  the  Kegicidcs;  until  ho  died  in  extreme 
poverty  on  tho  10th  of  November  1820. 

TALLLS,  THOMAS,  who  is  considered  tho  patriarch  of  English 
cathedral  music,  was  born  at  about  the  same  period  as  the  famous 
Italian  ecclesiastical  composer  Palestrina,  whoso  birth  took  place  in 
the  year  1 529. 

It  has  beeu  stated,  but  most  probably  erroneously,  that  Tallis  was 
organist  to  Henry  VIII.  and  his  successors.  He  undoubtedly  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  chapel  to  Edward  VI.  and  Mary;  and  under  Eliza- 
beth the  place  of  organist  was  added  to  his  other  office.  IIo  feems 
to  have  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  duties  of  the  church,  for  his 
name  docs  not  appear  to  anything  in  a  secular  form.  His  entire 
Service,  including  prayers,  responses,  litany,  and  nearly  all  of  a 
musical  kind  comprised  in  our  liturgy,  and  in  use  in  our  cathedrals, 
appears  in  Dr.  Boyce's  Collection,  together  with  au  anthem  which  has 
long  beeu  iu  high  repute  with  the  admirers  of  severe  counterpoint. 
But  for  the  smaller  parts  of  his  Service  he  was  indebted  to  Peter 
Marbeck,  organist  of  Windsor,  who  certainly  is  entitled  to  tho  credit 
of  having  added  those  solemn  note3  to  tho  suffrages  and  responses 
which,  under  the  name  of  Tallis,  are  still  retained  iu  our  choirs,  and 
listened  to  with  reverential  pleasure.  [Marbeck.] 

In  1575  Tallis  published,  in  conjunction  with  his  pupil,  Bird  (or 
Byrde),  '  Cautioues  Sacra,'  master-pieces  of  their  kind;  and  these  are 
rendered  the  more  remarkable  from  having  been  protected  for  twenty- 
one  years  by  a  patent  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  first  of  the  kind  that 
ever  was  granted.  One  of  these,  '  O  sacrum  convivium,'  was  adapted 
by  Dean  Aldrich  to  the  words  'I  call  and  cry,'  aud  is  the  above- 
mentioned  anthem,  which  still  continues  to  be  frequently  performed 
in  most  of  our  cathedrals.  Two  more  of  his  anthems  are  printed  in 
Dr.  Arnold's  Collection. 

Tallis  died  in  1;"8.">,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Green- 
wich, iu  the  chancel  of  which  Strype,  iu  his  continuation  of  Stow's 
'  Survey,'  tells  us  he  saw  a  brass  plate,  ou  which  was  engraved,  iu  old 
English  h  tter,  an  epitaph,  iu  four  stauzas  of  four  lines  each,  giving  a 
brief  history  of  this  renowned  composer.  The  plate  was  carried  away, 
when  the  church  was  repaired  somewhat  over  a  century  ago.  The 
verses  are  to  be  found  iu  Hawkins,  Burney,  and  most  other  publica- 
tions relating  to  English  church  music. 

TALMA,  FRANCOIS  JOSEPH,  an  eminent  French  tragedian,  was 
born  iu  Paris,  January  15th  1703.  His  father,  who  was  a  dentist, 
went  to  Euglaud  shortly  after  the  birth  of  his  sou,  aud  practised  his 
profession  for  some  years  in  London.  At  nine  years  of  age  young 
Talma  returned  to  France,  and  was  placed  iu  a  school  at  Chaillot, 
which  was  kept  by  Monsieur  Lamarguiere,  a  great  admirer  of  the 
drama,  who  delighted  to  discover  aud  encourage  a  similar  taste  iu  any 
of  his  pupils.  A  year  after  Talma  had  joined  the  school  he  was 
intrusted  with  a  part  in  an  old  tragedy,  called  '  Simois,  Fils  de  Tamer- 
lane,' which  Monsieur  Lamarguiere  had  selected  for  performance  by 
his  scholars  ;  and  so  deeply  did  the  future  tragedian  enter  into  the 
feeling  of  the  character,  that  he  burst  iuto  tears  at  tho  recital  of  the 
sorrows  of  the  hero,  whoso  brother  ho  represented.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  ho  wrote  a  little  drama,  iu  the  composition  of  which  he  further 
developed  his  knowledge  of  tho  stage.  He  again  visited  London,  aud 
returned  a  second  time  to  Talis  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  17S1, 
when  he  commenced  the  study  of  logic  in  the  College  Mazarin.  In 
J  7j3  he  made  a  cottj)  d'essai  at  the  Theatre  de  Doyen,  in  the  character 
of  Seide,  in  the  tragedy  of  '  Mahomet.'  A  council  of  friends,  appointed 
by  himself,  to  judge  of  the  performance,  pronounced  it  a  failure  :  "  He 
had  not  Ic  feu  sacrt."  Talma  deferred  to  this  unfavourable  opinion, 
and  quietly  resumed  the  study  of  his  father's  profession  ;  but  a  few 
years  afterwards  the  same  friends  were  called  upon  to  reverse  their 
judgment  and  confess  their  mistake.  Ou  the  21st  of  November  17S7, 
he  made  his  debut  at  the  Theatre  Francais,  and  in  1789  created  a 
great  sensation  by  his  performance  of  Charles  IX.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  Revolution  he  nearly  fell  a  prey  to  a  severe 
nervous  disorder.  On  his  recovery  and  the  retirement  of  Larive, 
Talma  became  the  principal  traaic  actor.  He  reformed  the  costume 
of  the  stage,  and  first  played  the  part  of  Titus  iu  a  Roman  toga. 
During  the  reign  of  Napoleon  he  enjoyed  the  emperor's  friendship ; 
and  was  no  less  honoured  or  esteemed  by  Louis  XVIII.  In  1825  he 
published  some  'Reflections'  on  his  favourite  art ;  and  on  the  11th  of 


Juno  182(3  appeared  on  the  stage  for  tho  hist  timo  in  the  part  of 
Charles  VI.  During  his  last  illness  tho  audiences  of  the  TheMtn 
Francais  every  evening  called  for  an  official  account  of  the  htato  of 
his  health  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  performances.  He 
died  on  tho  19th  of  October  following,  and  was  buried  iu  tho  cemetery 
of  Peru  la  Chaiso,  iu  tho  presence  of  an  immense  crowd.  MM.  Arnault, 
Jouy,  aud  Lafour  pronounced  orations  over  his  grave.  The  TneVMie 
Francais  remained  closed  for  threo  evenings,  and  the  Opera  Comique 
and  Odcon  were  also  closed  on  tho  day  of  his  funeral.  The  actor*  of 
tho  Brussels  Theatre  (of  which  company  ho  was  an  associate)  wore 
mourning  for  him  for  forty  days,  and  a  variety  of  honours  were  paid  to 
his  memory  at  tho  principal  theatres  throughout  France  aud  the 
Netherlands.  Talma  is  said  to  liavo  created  seventy-one  characters, 
amongst  the  most  popular  of  which  were  those  of  Orestes,  l-'.dipus, 
Nero,  Manlius,  Cttsar,  Cinua,  Augustus,  Coriolauus,  Hector,  Macbeth, 
Hamlet,  Othello,  Leicester,  Sylla,  Regulus,  Danvillo  (iu  '  J/L'cole  des 
Vieillards '),  Leonidas,  Charles  VI.,  and  Henry  VIII.  IIo  has  been 
accused,  remarks  one  of  his  biographers,  of  having  spoken  the  verse 
of  tragedy  as  though  it  were  prose  ;  but  this  avoidance  of  the  jingle 
of  rhyme  was  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  which  ho  introduced 
upon  the  French  stage.  Iu  person  he  was  about  the  middle  height, 
square-built,  aud  with  a  most  expressive  aud  noble  countenance. 
His  voice  was  exceedingly  fine  and  powerful,  his  attitudes  dignified 
aud  graceful.  In  private  life  ho  was  distinguished  for  his  manly 
frankness,  his  kind  disposition,  aud  unaffected  manners.  He  spoke 
English  perfectly,  and  was  a  great  admirer  of  England  and  her  insti- 
tutions. He  was  the  friend  and  guest  of  John  Kemble,  and  was 
present  in  Covent  Garden  Theatro  when  that  great  actor  took  his 
leave  of  the  stage. 

TAMBUItl'NI,  PIETRO,  born  at  Brescia  in  1737,  studied  in  his 
native  town,  took  holy  orders,  and  was  made  professor  of  philosophy, 
and  afterwards  of  theology,  in  the  episcopal  seminary  of  Brescia. 
After  filling  those  chairs  for  twelve  years,  he  was  invited  to  Rome, 
Where  Clement  XIV.  (Gauganelli)  made  him  director  of  the  studies  of 
tho  Irish  college,  iu  which  situation  he  remained  for  six  years.  In 
177S  he  was  recalled  to  Lombardy  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and 
appointed  professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Pavia,  and  at  the 
same  time  director  of  the  studies  of  the  German  Hungarian  college 
in  that  city,  and  also  censor  of  the  press.  In  1795  he  was  made 
Professor  Emeritus,  with  a  pension.  In  1797,  when  the  French 
invaded  Lombardy,  Tamburiui  was  obliged  by  the  new  government  to 
resume  active  duties  at  Pavia,  as  professor  of  moral  philosophy  aud  of 
'  jus  nature,'  an  arduous  task  in  those  timc3  of  confusion  of  ideas  and 
of  barefaced  licentiousness.  Tamburiui  boldly  fulfilled  his  duties,  and 
effected  some  good  by  proclaiming  wholesome  principles  from  his 
chair.  Shortly  afterwards  his  chair  was  suppressed,  but  he  was 
appointed  rector  of  the  lyceum  of  his  native  town,  Breccia.  When 
Bonaparte  assumed  the  government  in  France  and  North  Italy,  Tam- 
buriui was  sent  again  to  Pavia  as  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  of 
'jus  nature  ct  gentium,'  in  which  chair  he  continued  for  eighteen 
years,  till  some  years  after  the  Restoration,  when  the  Emperor  Francis 
made  him  again  Professor  Emeritus  aud  presul  of  the  faculty  of  law 
and  politics  iu  the  University  of  Pavia.  Tambuiiui  was  also  a  knight 
of  the  order  of  the  Iron  Crown.  He  died  at  Pavia,  in  March  1S27,  at 
uiuety  years  of  age,  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  his  brother  professor 
Volta.  His  remains  were  buried  with  the  greatest  honours,  being 
followed  to  the  grave  by  the  whole  of  the  professors  and  above  600 
students,  with  marks  of  sincere  respect  and  deep  regret. 

The  work  for  which  Tamburini  is  mostly  known  is  'Idea  della  Santa 
Sede,'  published  auonymously  at  Pavia  iu  1781.  An  extract  from  the 
author's  preface  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  work : — 
"It  very  often  happens  that  to  the  most  common  aud  hacknied 
expressions  a  vague  and  indeterminate  meaning  is  attributed.  A  word 
was  origiually  fixed  upou  to  signify  a  certain  thing.  The  idea  of  it 
was  perhaps  clear  and  precise  in  its  origin  ;  but  as  in  the  course  of 
time  the  ideas  of  men  change,  the  word  is  still  retained,  though  people 
attach  to  it  different  meanings.  Hence  obscurity  and  confusion  and 
interminable  disputes  arise,  aud  still  the  souud  of  the  disputed  word 
is  kept  up,  without  conveying  any  distinct  idea  of  what  it  means. 
Numberless  examples  might  bo  quoted  of  such  an  occurrence.  For 
iustance,  in  our  own  times  everybody  speaks  of  the  Holy  See,  tho 
Apostolic  See,  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  the  Roman  Church,  which  aro 
so  many  expressions  signifying  the  same  thing,  aud  which  in  ancient 
times  expressed  a  simple  and  clear  idea,  but  which  now  convey  to  the 
minds  of  people  the  most  vague  and  iudetermiuate  notions.  Things 
the  most  disparate  are  identified  ;  people  confound  one  subject  with 
another,  the  see  with  the  incumbent,  the  chair  with  the  court  of  Rome, 
the  court  with  the  church  ;  and  from  this  medley  arises  a  confusion  of 
ideas  through  which  every  decree  that  proceeds  from  Rome  becomes 
invested  with  the  most  respectable  authority  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
of  the  Apostolic  See,  of  the  Church  of  Rome — a  confusion  followed 
by  the  most  pernicious  consequences  not  only  to  local  churches,  but 
also  to  the  universal  church,  aud  to  the  Apostolic  See  itself.  In  order 
to  support  certain  decretals  which  emauated  from  Rome,  some  short- 
sighted theologians  have  attributed  to  the  Roman  See  new  prerogatives 
unknown  to  the  earlier  ages  of  the  church,  and  they  have  had  recourse) 

to  a  supposed  infallibility  Other  men  have  contested  these 

prerogatives,  and  in  the  warmth  of  the  controversy  the  real  claims  of 
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tlie  Holy  See  bave  been  overlooked  and  forgotten  One  party 

lias  maintained  that,  on  the  plea  of  infallibility,  every  decision  ema- 
nating from  ltoiue  ought  to  bo  received  with  blind  obedience,  whilst 
the  other  party  has  imagined  that  by  overthrowing  tho  privilege  of 

infallibility  every  authority  ascribed  to  it  can  be  boldly  denied  

Both  these  extremes  proceed  from  the  want  of  just  and  exact  notions 
on  the  nature,  tho  character,  and  the  properties  of  the  Holy  See.  The 
present  work  is  intended  to  establish  these  notions.  A  little  French 
book  fell  into  my  hands,  entitled  'Dissertation  Cauonique  et  llistoriquo 
BUT  1' Autorilo  du  Saint  Siege,  et  Ls  Decrets  qu'on  lui  attribue.'  In 
the  first  part  the  author  has  well  explained  the  idea  of  the  Holy  See 
and  of  the  Congregations  sitting  at  Home ;  and  in  the  second  part  ho 
has  maintained  the  primacy  of  that  see.  I  have  adopted  tho  most 
important  principles  of  this  little  work,  compressing  or  enlarging  its 
various  paits,  and  fitting  the  whole  to  the  wants  of  our  times  and 
country.  I  have  explained  also  the  essential  rights  annexed  to  the 
primacy  of  tho  Roman  see,  and  have  given  some  general  rules  in  order 
to  calculate  the  value  and  merit  of  the  Roman  decretals,  and  to  make 
our  own  conduct  practically  harmonise  with  the  obedience  which  wc 
owe  to  the  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome." 

At  the  appearance  of  Tamburiui's  work  it  was  stigmatised  as 
Janscnistical,  although  the  author  has  not  gone  perhaps  so  far  as 
some  of  the  French  Jauseuists,  or  as  Bishop  Ricci  and  his  synod  of 
Pistoia.  The  reasoning  is  closely  argumentative,  and  supported  by 
numerous  references.  Several  refutations  of  it  were  published  at  Rome 
and  other  towns  of  Italy.  Tho  other  works  of  Tamburini  are — 1. 
'  Introduzione  alio  Studio  della  Filosofia  Morale,'  Milan,  1797;  2. 
1  Lczioui  di  Filosofia  Morale  e  di  Naturale  c  Sociale  Uiritto,'  4  vols., 
Pavia,  1806-12  ;  3.  '  Elements  Juris  Nature/  Milan,  1815;  4.  '  Cenni 
Bulla  Perfettibilita  dell'  Umana  Famiglia,'  Milan,  1823;  in  which 
the  author  refutes  tho  exaggerated  notions  of  indefinite  perfectibility 
and  universal  happiness  in  human  societies.  The  philosophy  of  Tam- 
burini is  of  the  Eclectic  kind. 

(Defendeute  Sacchi,  Variety  Lcltcrarie,  vol.  i. ;  Maffei,  Storia  dclla 
Lettcrutura  Jtaliaiia,  b.  vi.,  cb.  13;  Anloloyia  di  Fivcnze,  Nos. 
39,  76.) 

TAMERLANE.  [Timur.] 

TANCRED,  son  of  Eudes,  a  Norman  baron,  and  of  Emma,  sister 
of  Robert  Wiskard,  duke  of  Apulia,  according  to  some  (Gaultier 
d'Arc,  '  Histoire  des  Couquutes  des  Normands  en  Italic,  en  Sicile, 
&c.),  and  nephew  of  Eohemuud,  son  of  Wiskard,  and  princo  of 
Tarentum  according  to  others  (Giannone  and  the  authorities  he 
quotes),  was  serving  with  Bohcmund  under  Roger,  duke  of  Apulia, 
sou  and  successor  of  Wiskard,  at  the  siege  of  AmalC,  a.d.  109G,  when 
the  report  of  the  great  crusade  which  was  preparing  for  the  East 
determined  Bohemund,  who  was  not  on  good  terms  with  Duke  Roger, 
to  join  the  Crusaders.  Tancred  followed  him  with  a  vast  number  of 
men  from  Apulia  and  Calabria.  The  exploits,  true  or  fabulous,  of 
Tancred,  in  Syria  ami  Palestine,  have  been  immortalised  by  Tasso  in 
his  poem  of  4  La  Gerusalcmme.' 

TANCRED,  of  Hauteville  in  Normandy,  was  a  feudal  baron  who  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  10th  and  beginning  of  the  11th  century.  After 
doing  military  service  for  some  years  under  Richard  the  Good,  duke  of 
Normandy,  he  retired  to  his  hereditary  mansioD,  where  he  lived  poor, 
and  reared  up  a  numerous  family  of  twelve  sons  and  three  daughters. 
All  his  sons  were  remarkable  for  their  comeliness,  their  great  strength, 
and  their  courage.  The  eldest,  Serlon,  followed  William  the  Bastard 
in  his  conquest  of  England,  and  the  others  went  successively  to  seek 
their  fortune  in  Apulia,  where  Rainulf,  another  Norman  adventurer, 
had  already  obtained  the  couutship  of  Aversa  from  Sergius,  duke  of 
Naples.  William,  one  of  Tancred's  sons,  called  'Fier  a  bras,'  or 
strong  of  arm,  became  count  of  Apulia,  and  after  his  death,  his 
brother  Robert,  called  Wiskard,  or  '  the  wise,'  became  duke  of  Apulia 
and  Calabria,  and  the  founder  of  the  Norman  dynasty  of  Sicily. 
Their  father  Taucred  died  at  a  very  great  age  at  Hauteville.  Traces 
of  the  chateau  of  Taucred,  according  to  the  old  popular  tradition, 
were  still  seen  a  few  years  since  in  a  pretty  valley  near  Hauteville, 
four  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Marigny,  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Coutances,  department  of  La  Manche. 

TANCRED,  king  of  Sicily,  was  aD  illegitimate  son  of  Roger,  the 
eldest  son  of  King  Roger.  On  the  death  of  his  cousin  William  II.,  in 
1189,  the  Sicilian  parliament  being  convoked  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom,  proclaimed  Tancred,  then  Count  of  Lecce,  his  successor. 
He  had  already  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  courage,  generosity, 
and  love  of  learning,  and  these  qualities  gained  him  warm  partisans,  at 
a  time  when  Henry  VI.  of  Germany  was  urging  his  claim  to  the 
throne  of  Sicily,  founded  on  his  having  married  Constance,  the  aunt  of 
William  II.,  who  during  the  life  of  that  monarch  had  been  declared 
his  heir  apparent  ou  failure  of  male  issue.  Henry,  now  emperor  of 
Germany,  in  1191  invaded  Apulia  and  took  Salerno,  but  being 
obliged  to  return  to.  Germany  he  left  the  empress  Constance  behind 
him.  Shortly  after  his  departure  the  people  of  Salerno  rose,  made 
Constance  prisoner,  and  delivered  her  over  to  Tancred,  who  generously 
restored  her  to  her  husband.  The  same  year  he  drove  the  German 
troops  out  of  Apulia.  Tancred  died  at  Palermo  in  1 194,  leaving  a  son 
AVilliam,  a  minor,  to  succeed  him,  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
mother,  queen  Sybilla.  Henry  VI.  having  again  entered  Apulia  with 
a  large  force,  and  being  supported  by  the  turbulent  barons,  overran 


the  country  as  far  as  Rhegium,  crossed  the  strait,  and  took  Messina, 
Syracuse,  and  Catania.  He  then  marched  to  Palermo,  and  queen 
Sybilla  and  her  son  William  having  retired  to  a  castle,  the  city 
opened  its  gates  to  Henry,  who  was  acknowledged  king  and  solemnly 
crowned.  Henry  having  seized  the  persons  of  queen  Sybilla  and  her 
son  William,  confined  them  first  in  a  monastery,  and  had  the  child 
barbarously  mutilated  and  deprived  of  sight.  The  boy  expired  in 
prison  shortly  after,  1195.  Henry  also  put  to  a  cruel  death  their 
principal  adherents.  Thus  ended  the  Norman  dynasty,  which  had 
reigned  with  glory  over  Sicily  for  more  than  a  century. 

TANNAH1LL,  ROBERT,  born  at  Paisley,  in  Scotland,  on  the  3rd 
of  June  1774,  was  the  son  of  poor  parents,  by  whom  he  was  brought 
up  to  the  occupation  of  a  weaver,  which  he  pursued  in  his  native  town 
and  at  Glasgow  throughout  the  short  period  of  his  life.  The  earliest 
predilection  of  Tannahill  was  for  poetry,  and  his  taste  was  formed  by 
the  constant  study  of  Allan  Ramsay,  Fergusson,  and  Burns.  He  failed 
to  attain  the  spirit  of  these  masters  of  Scottish  song ;  but  his  pieces 
generally  excel  theirs  in  grace  and  sweetness.  'Jessy,  the  Flower  of 
Duinblaue,'  is  his  best-known  effort.  The  '  Song  of  the  Battle  of 
Vittoria '  has  the  merit  of  redeeming  from  the  degradation  of  worth- 
less words  one  of  the  finest  airs  of  Scottish  minstrelsy,  and  restoring  it 
from  a  whistled  jig  to  the  solemn  tone  of  a  triumphal  song. 

His  songs  were  commonly  inspired  by  the  immediate  occasion,  and 
were  tho  unlaboured  fruit  of  his  imagination  or  feelings.  Besides  the 
charm  of  harmony  and  of  a  perfect  mastery  of  his  language,  which  is 
almost  exclusively  Saxon,  they  derive  not  a  little  of  their  effect  from 
the  vein  of  desponding  melancholy  which  runs  through  them.  This 
melancholy  was  in  some  degree  constitutional  in  Tannahill,  but  it  was 
aggravated  by  the  neglect  of  the  world,  and  a  hopelessness  of  ever 
raising  himself  above  circumstances  so  unfavourable  to  genius  as  those 
in  which  fortune  had  thrown  him.  A  kindred  spirit, '  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,'  made  a  long  pilgrimage  to  visit  him  at  Paisley.  After  a 
night  spent  in  the  most  delightful  interchange  of  feeling,  James  Hogg 
took  his  departure.  "  Farewell,  we  shall  never  meet  again,"  were  the 
words  emphatically  pronounced  on  this  occasion  by  Tannahill,  and 
their  meaning  was  shortly  afterwards  explained.  He  committed  suicide 
by  drowning  himself,  on  May  17,  1810.  His  remains  are  interred 
at  Paisley. 

Tannahill's  songs  were  published  in  Paisley,  in  his  lifetime,  in  a 
small  volume.  They  are  in  every  modern  collection  of  Scottish 
melodies,  and  are  occasionally  printed  (under  Tannahill's  name)  with 
selections  from  Burns.  For  his  life,  see  Chambers's  '  Scottish 
Biography.' 

TANNER,  THOMAS,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Tanner,  vicar  of  Market  Lavington,  Wiltshire,  where  he  was  born  on 
the  25th  of  January  1674.  In  November  1689  he  was  entered  a 
student  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  but  after  having  taken  his  degree 
of  B.A.  he  removed  in  January  1694  to  All  Souls,  and  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  that  society  November  2nd,  1696.  So  early  as  1093,  when 
he  was  only  nineteen,  he  had  published  proposals  for  printing  all  the 
works  of  the  antiquary  John  Leland,  from  the  original  manuscripts ; 
but  this  design,  which  was  afterwards  partially  exeeuted  by  Hearne, 
did  not  receive  such  encouragement  as  to  induce  him  to  proceed  with 
it.  The  reputation  he  had  very  early  acquired  for  his  knowledge  of 
English  antiquities,  may  appear  from  the  fact  that  Anthony  a  Wood, 
at  his  death  in  1695,  left  his  papers  to  Tanner's  care.  That  same  year 
Tanner  published  at  London  his  first  work,  an  octavo  volume,  entitled 
'  Notitia  Monastica,  or  a  Short  Account  of  the  Religious  Houses  in 
England  and  Wales.' 

Having  taken  orders,  he  was  soon  after  appointed  by  Dr.  Moore, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  one  of  his  chaplains;  and  having  in  1701  married 
Rose,  the  eldest  daughter  of  that  prelate,  he  received  various  prefer- 
ments from  his  father-in-law  :  the  chancellorship  of  Norwich  about 
the  time  of  his  marriage ;  the  office  of  commissary  for  the  archdeaconry 
of  Norfolk  in  1703  ;"that  of  commissary  for  the  archdeaconry  of  Sud- 
bury in  1707  ;  and  in  1713  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Ely,  to  which 
diocese  Moore  had  been  by  this  time  removed.  Meanwhile  Tanner's 
wife  had  died,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  in  1706.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  presented  by  a  friend  to  the  rectory  of  Thorp,  near  Norwich,  and 
he  then  married  Frances,  daughter  of  Jacob  Preston,  Esq.,  of  London, 
whom  however  he  lost  in  1718.  His  next  publication,  a  new  edition 
of  Wood's  '  Athenre  Oxonienses,'  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  500  new 
lives  from  Wood's  manuscripts,  appeared  at  London  in  2  vols,  folio,  in 
1721.  In  December  that  year,  Tanner,  who  had  taken  his  degree  of 
D.D.  in  1710,  was  appointed  by  Dr.  Green,  bishop  of  Norwich,  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Norfolk;  and  in  1723  he  resigned  his  prebend  at  Ely, 
and  was  appointed  canon  of  Christ's  Church,  Oxford.  He  was  conse- 
crated to  the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph  in  January  1732,  and  in  May  1733 
he  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Scottow  of  Thorp,  receiving  with  her  a 
fortune  of  15,000?.;  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  these  accessions  of 
wealth  and  honour,  his  death  taking  place  at  Oxford  on  the  14th  of 
December  1735.  By  his  second  wife  he  left  one  son,  Thomas,  who 
died  rector  of  Hadley  and  Monks'  Ely  in  Suffolk,  and  prebend  of  Can- 
terbury, in  1760.  His  widow  married  Robert  Britiffe,  Esq.,  M  P.,  and 
survived  to  1771. 

A  new  edition  of  the  '  Notitia  Monastica,'  with  large  additions  (in 
part  by  the  editor),  was  published  in  a  folio  volume  at  London  in 
1744  by  the  bishop's  brother,  the  Rev.  John  Tanner,  vicar  of  Lowes- 
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toft,  in  Suffolk;  and  a  third  edition,  considerably  improved,  l>y  tho 
]tev.  James  Nasmith,  appoarcd  at  Cambridge,  in  tho  sauio  form,  in 
1787.  Tho  greater  part  of  this  last  impics;  ion  having  lin  n  consumed 
in  a  firo  which  happened  in  Mr.  Nicholas  printing  bouso  on  tho  night 
of  Monday,  tho  8th  of  February  1808,  tho  book  is  very  scarce.  But 
Tannor's  literary  reputation  routs  principally  on  bin  great  biographical 
and  bibliographical  work,  entitled  '  liibliothcoa  Kritaunicollibcrnica, 
sivo  do  Scriptoribus  qui  in  Auglia,  Scotia,  et  Jlibernia,  ad  Sacculi  xvii. 
initiuru  lloruerunt,  literarum  ordine,  juzta  familiarum  noujiiia,  dispo 
sitis,  Commentarius,'  which  had  been  tho  labour  of  his  leisure  for 
forty  years,  and  which  was  published  in  folio  at  London  in  1748, 
under  the  caro  of  the  llov.  Dr.  David  Wilkinn.  It  is  a  work  of  exten- 
sive resoarch  and  great  general  accuracy.  Bishop  Tanner  had  made 
lurge  collections  of  charters,  grants,  deeds,  and  other  instrument! 
relating  to  tho  national  antiquities,  which  ho  bequeathed  to  the 
I 'im11ci.hi  Library.  Some  letters  from  him  aro  published  in  Da  Bliss's 
collection  of  '  Letters  written  by  Eminent  Persons,'  &c,  2  vols.  8vo, 
LondoD,  1813. 

TANSI'LLO,  LUiai,  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Nola,  in  tho  king- 
dom of  Naples,  about  tho  year  1510,  wrote  in  his  youth  a  licentious 
poem,  entitled  '11  Vendemmiatore,'  or  'tho  Vintager,'  wherein  he 
deals  largely  in  the  obscene  jokes  and  scurrilities  in  which  tho  peasantry 
of  his  country  indulge  during  the  vintage  season,  something  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  Saturnalia.  This  poem,  which  tho  author  did 
not  intend  for  the  press,  was  published  by  some  friend  through  an 
abuse  of  confidence.  In  order  to  make  amends,  Tansillo  wrote  a  pious 
poem,  entitled  '  Le  Lugrime  di  San  1'ietro,'  of  which  a  part  only  was 
published  before  his  death.  A  more  complete  edition  of  it  was  pub- 
lished in  1006.  Malherbe  made  a  translation,  or  rather  wrote  an 
imitation  of  it,  entitled  '  Les  Larmes  dc  St.  Pierre,  imitees  du  Tausille, 
au  Roi  Henry  III.,'  1587.  Tansillo  resided  chiefly  at  Naples,  at  the 
court  of  the  Spanish  viceroy  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  and  his  son  Don 
Garcia.  He  accompanied  the  viceroy  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Barbary  power.  He  died  Dec.  1,  1568.  He  wrote  also  a  georgical 
poem,  entitled  '  11  Podere,'  and  another  didactic  poem,  entitled  '  La 
Balia,'  besides  sonnets,  canzoni,  aud  other  lyric  poems,  in  which  he 
has  displayed  great  poetical  powers.  He  has  been  compared  by  some 
with  Pctrarca.  A  complete  edition  of  Tansillo's  works  was  published 
at  Venice  in  1738,  in  4to.  (Tiraboschi,  Stwia  ddla  Letteratwa  Ita- 
liana  ;  Corniani,  Secoli  dclla  Letteratwa  Italiana.) 

TANSKA,  KLEMENTYNA.  [Hoffmaxovva.] 

TAKIK.  [Koderic] 

TARLTON,  RICHARD,  a  comic  actor  of  great  celebrity  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  in  the  hundred  of  Condover,  in 
Shropshire.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  He  died  in  1588, 
and  was  buried  (September  3)  at  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  London. 

Tarlton  was  especially  distinguished  for  his  performance  of  the 
clowns  of  the  old  English  drama,  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  as  having 
bten  unrivalled,  and  seems  besides  to  have  been  one  of  those  clowns 
who  spoke  '  more  than  was  set  down  for  them  : '  he  was  famous  for 
his  extempore  wit,  which  indeed  must  have  been  an  important  addi- 
tion to  the  dull  and  vulgar  speeches  generally  assigned  to  the  clowns 
before  Sbakspere's  time — he  interlarded  with  his  wit  the  lean  and 
hungry  prose.  Dr.  Cave,  'De  Politica,'  Oxford,  4to,  15S8,  says,  (we 
translate  Cave's  Latin),  "  We  English  have  our  Tarlton,  in  whose  voice 
and  countenance  dwells  every  kind  of  comic  expression,  and  whose 
eccentric  brain  is  filled  with  humorous  and  witty  conceptions." 

Stow  mentions  that  Tarlton  was  one  of  the  twelve  actors  whom 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  15S3,  constituted  grooms  of  the  chamber  at  Barn 
Elms  :  he  seems  indeed  to  have  been  one  of  her  especial  favourites; 
for  Fuller  says,  that  "when  Queen  Elizabeth  was  serious  (I  dare  not 
say  sullen),  and  out  of  good  humour,  he  could  undumpish  her  at  his 
pleasure.  Her  highest  favourites  would,  in  some  cases,  go  to  Tarlton 
before  they  would  go  to  the  queen,  aud  he  was  their  usher  to  prepare 
their  advantageous  access  to  her." 

One  of  Tarlton's  last  performances  was  in  '  The  Famous  Victories 
of  Henry  V. ; '  this  was  in  15S8,  at  the  Bull  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  to 
which  theatre  he  seems  to  have  been  generally  attached.  Of  this  play, 
which  is  a  much  earlier  one  than  Sbakspere's  '  Henry  V.,'  a  full  account 
is  given  in  the  introductory  notice  to  'Henry  VI.,  Part  I.  and  II.,'  in 
Knight's  '  Pictorial  Shakspere.'  It  is  one  of  the  '  Six  Old  Plays,' 
printed  by  Nichols  in  1779.  Tarlton  is  known  to  have  written  at  least 
one  play,  'The  Seven  Deadly  Sins,'  which,  though  never  printed,  and 
now  lost,  was  much  admired.  Gabriel  Hervey,  in  his  '  Four  Letters 
and  certaiue  sonnets  especially  touching  Robert  Greene  and  other- 
Parties  by  him  abused,'  4  to,  1792,  speaksof  a  work  written  by  Thomas 
Nashe,  'right  formally  conveyed  according  to  the  stile  and  tenour  of 
Tarlton's  president,  his  famous  playe  of  '  The  Seven  Deadly  Sinnes,' 
which  he  designates  as  a  '  most  deadly  but  most  lively  playe." 

There  is  a  portrait  of  Tarlton,  in  bis  clown's  dress,  with  his  pipe 
and  tabor,  in  the  Harl.  manuscript  3885  ;  and  a  similar  portrait  of 
him  (probably  the  one  is  a  copy  of  the  other)  in  the  title  page  of  a 
pamphlet  called  'Tarlton's  Jests,'  4to,  1611.  A  copy  of  the  former 
portrait  is  given  in  Knight's  'Shakspere,'  at  the  end  of  'Twelfth 
Night.'  The  peculiar  flatness  of  his  nose  is  said  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  au  injury  which  that  feature  received  in  parting  some  dogs 
and  bears. 

(Barker's  Biographia  Dramatic*;  Ellis's  Shoreditch,  p,  211.) 
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TARQU'INIUS.  According  to  the  early  Roman  hixtory  the  family 
of  tho  Tarquinii  gavo  two  king*  and  one  consul  to  Rome.  His  origin 
was  traced  to  tho  town  of  'J'arquinii  in  Ktruria,  and  tin  no:  t o  < irecce. 
Modern  investigations  however  have  shown  that  the  Tarquinii  did  not 
conic  from  Ktruria,  but  must  originally  have  belonged  to  Latium,  and 
that  from  tho  earliest  times  them  existed  at  Koine  a  g<  n*  Taiquinia. 
(Niebuhr,  '  Hist,  of  Rome,'  i.  p.  37",  fcc)  Wo  subjoiu  a  li-t  of  those 
members  of  tho  house  of  the  Tarquins  who  play  a  prominent  pait  in 
the  early  history  of  Koine. 

Lucius  Tako,uinii:s  Piuscus.  The  old  story  concerning  his  birth 
and  his  arrival  in  Rome  ran  thus: — During  the  tyrauuy  of  Cypselua 
at  Corinth,  Dcmaratus,  a  wealthy  merchant  who  belonged  to  the  noble 
family  of  tho  Bacchiads,  was  obliged  by  tho  tyrant  to  quit  hit  native 
city.  He  sailed  to  E  t  r u  rin ,  which  ho  had  often  visited  beforo  on  his 
mercantile  voyages,  aud  took  up  his  residence  at  Tarquinii.  Hero  he 
married  a  woman  of  noble  rank,  who  bore  him  two  sons,  Lucumo  and 
Aruus.  (Dionys.,  iii.  46 ;  Liv.,  i.  31;  Polyb.,  vi.  2.)  As  an  aspiriug 
foreigner  could  never  hope  to  satisfy  his  ambition  in  Ktruiia,  Lucumo, 
after  the  death  of  his  father  and  brother,  resolved  to  emigrate  with 
his  wife  Tauaquil  and  a  numerous  band  of  friends  to  Rome,  where 
several  strangers  had  already  obtained  the  highest  honours.  He  wai 
confirmed  iu  his  expectations  by  a  miraculous  occurrence  which 
happened  just  when  he  was  approaching  tho  city,  and  by  the  interpre- 
tation of  it  by  his  wife,  who  was  well  skilled  in  augury.  At  Rome 
Lucumo  was  favourably  received  by  King  Ancus  Marcius,  and  lauds 
were  assigned  to  him.  To  omit  nothing  on  his  part  which  might 
characterise  him  as  a  complete  Roman,  he  adopted  the  namo  of  Lucius 
Tarquinius,  to  which  subsequently  the  namo  Priacui  was  added  to 
distinguish  him  from  other  members  of  his  house.  His  wealth  and 
prudence  induced  King  Ancus  to  allow  Tarquiu  to  take  part  in  all 
tho  affairs  of  state,  and  in  his  will  he  made  him  the  guardian  of  hia 
children,  who  were  yet  under  age.  [Ancus  Marcius.]  Tarquin  him- 
self aspired  to  become  king  of  Rome.  Accordingly,  on  the  death  of 
Ancus,  ho  scut  the  young  princes  out  hunting,  and  duiing  their 
absence  ho  held  the  comitia  for  electing  a  successor  to  Ancus,  and 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  people  to  elect  him,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  sons  of  Ancus,  B.C.  616. 

This  is  the  common  story  of  the  descent  of  the  fifth  king  of  Rome, 
of  the  manner  iu  which  he  came  to  Rome,  and  was  raised  to  the 
throne.  How  much  there  may  be  historical  in  the  tradition  cannot  be 
ascertained.  Thus  much  however  appears  certain,  that  the  arrival  of 
Demaratus  in  Etruria  cannot  have  been  contemporaneous  with  the 
tyranny  of  Cypselus,  aud  that,  as  stated  above,  Tarquinius  was  not  a 
foreigner,  but  belonged  to  a  Latin  gens  Taiquinia.  (Nieb.,  i.  373,  &c.) 

L.  Tarquinius  Prisons  distinguished  himself  during  his  reign  no  less 
in  war  than  iu  the  peaceful  administration  of  the  state.  His  first  war 
was  against  the  Latins,  from  whom  he  took  great  spoil.  With  equal 
success  he  carried  on  war  with  the  Sabines,  whom  he  defeated  in  two 
great  battles,  autl  from  whom  he  took  the  town  of  Collatia  with  its 
territory.  After  this  he  again  made  war  on  the  Latins,  and  after  he 
had  subdued  them  and  made  himself  master  of  many  of  their  towns, 
he  concluded  a  peace  with  them.  During  the  intervals  between  these 
wars  he  introduced  various  improvements  into  the  constitution  of  the 
state,  which  were  intended  to  organise  the  body  of  the  plebeians,  and 
perhaps  to  place  them  on  an  equality  with  the  patricians.  But  he 
could  only  partially  carry  his  schemes  into  effect,  as  he  was  thwarted 
by  the  augur  Attus  Navius,  who  probably  acted  at  the  instigation  of 
the  patricians.  After  his  first  Latin  war  Tarquiu  built  the  Circus 
Maximus  for  the  exhibition  of  the  public  spectacles,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  the  Roman  or  great  games  (Ludi  Magni  or 
Romani).  He  also  assigned  the  ground  round  the  forum  to  private 
individuals,  that  they  might  there  build  porticoes  and  places  for 
transacting  business  ;  and  lastly,  he  is  said  to  have  formed  the  plau  of 
inclosing  the  city  by  a  stone  wall,  which  he  was  prevented  from  accom- 
plishing by  the  outbreak  of  the  Sabine  war.  After  the  second  war 
against  the  Latins,  he  recurred  to  his  plan,  aud  is  said  to  have  made 
actual  preparations  for  building  the  wall :  but  the  completion  of  it 
was  reserved  for  his  successor,  Servius  Tullius.  The  greatest  work  at 
Rome  which  owes  its  origin  to  Tarquiu,  and  which  has  survived  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  city,  are  the  gigantic  sewers  (cloacae)  in  the 
lower  districts  of  Rome. 

The  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius,  who  had  been  deprived  of  the  throne 
by  their  guardian  Tarquin,  never  forgot  the  injury,  and  when  they 
discovered  that  it  was  his  and  Tauaquil's  iuteutiou  to  secure  the  suc- 
cession to  Servius  Tullius,  they  formed  the  design  of  murdering 
Tarquin.  [Servius  Tullius.]  For  this  purpose  they  hired  two  sturdy 
shepherds,  who  went  to  the  king's  palace,  and  there  conducted  them- 
selves as  if  they  were  engaged  in  a  violent  quarrel.  At  la«t  the  king 
himself  appeared  to  settle  their  dispute;  but  while  he  was  listening 
to  one  of  them,  the  other  split  the  king's  head  with  an  axe.  Thus 
died  L.  Tarquinius  Priscus,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  in 
B.C.  578.  The  queen  kept  his  death  secret  until  the  succession  was 
secured  to  Servius  Tullius.  The  assassins  were  seized,  and  the  sous  of 
Ancus  fled  to  Suessa  Pometia.  (Livy,  i.  34-42  :  Diouysius,  iii.  46-73.) 
Tarquinius  Priscus  left  two  sons,  Lucius  and  Aruns  Tarquinius. 

During  the  reign  of  this  king  Rome  appears  as  a  powerful  state  in 
comparison  with  what  it  is  said  to  have  been  before  him.  According 
to  the  historians  this  greatness  was  not  the  result  of  his  reign,  but  in 
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supposed  to  have  existed  before  it,  aud  to  Lave  enabled  him  to  do 
what  he  did,  so  that  this  increase  of  the  power  aud  dominion  of  Rome 
must  have  taken  place  previous  to  his  reigu,  although  we  do  not  know 
how  it  was  effected.  Some  traditions  mentioned  (Tacitus,  '  Anual.,' 
iv.  GO)  that  under  Tarquiuius  Priscus  au  Etruscan  of  the  name  of 
Casks  Vibenna  came  with  a  colony  to  Home  and  settled  ou  the  Cadian 
Hill,  which  derived  its  name  from  liim. 

Lrcius  T AliQUiNiu.S  SOPERBTJS,  the  seventh  aud  la't  king  of  Rome, 
was  the  son  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  brother  of  Aruns.  Tullia,  a 
daughter  of  ServhiB  Tullius,  was  married  to  the  gentle  Aruns,  aud  her 
bister  to  L.  Tarquinius.  In  concert  witli  Lucius,  Tullia  murdered  her 
own  husband  Aruns  aud  her  sister,  and  then  married  L.  Tarquinius. 
Lucius  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy  and  murdered  his 
own  father  in  law,  the  aged  Servius  Tullius.  Tarquiuius,  who  received 
the  surname  of  the  Haughty  or  the  Tyrant  (Superbus),  succeeded  his 
father-in-law  as  king  of  Rome  B.C.  584,  without  either  being  elected  by 
the  people  or  confirmed  by  the  senate. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  hatred  of  the  very  name  of  king  which 
prevailed  at  Rome  during  the  republic  lias  grea'ly  contributed  to 
exaggerate  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  the  last  king,  aud  thus  to 
corrupt  his  history.  Rut  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  clear  that 
Tarquin  by  his  talents,  both  as  a  general  aud  a  statesman,  quickly 
raised  Rome  to  a  degree  of  power  which  it  had  never  possessed  before. 
The  first  act  attributed  to  him  after  his  accession  is  the  death  of  all 
the  senators  who  hail  supported  the  reforms  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  in 
order  to  render  his  own  person  safe,  he  formed  an  armed  body-guard, 
whieli  always  accompanied  him.  He  in  fact  undid  all  that  Servius 
had  done  :  he  took  on  himself  the  administration  of  justice,  put  per- 
sons to  death  or  sent  them  into  exile  according  to  his  own  pleasure, 
aud  kept  the  wdiole  internal  aud  external  administration  in  his  own 
hands,  without  either  consulting  the  people  or  the  senate.  In  order 
that  the  senate  might  siuk  iuto  insignificance,  he  never  filled  up  the 
vacancies  which  so  frequently  occurred  through  his  executions,  baui-h- 
ments,  or  through  the  natural  death  of  senators.  To  secure  himself 
still  more,  he  formed  a  close  connection  with  the  Latins,  to  one  of 
whom,  Octavius  Mamilius  of  Tusculum,  he  gave  his  own  daughter  in 
marriage.  The  influence  which  he  thus  gaiued  among  the  Latins  was 
most  visible  in  their  asseinblii  s  on  the  Alban  Mouut  by  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Latiaris,  in  wdiich  Rome  also  had  a  vote.  Tarquinius,  by 
cunning  aud  fraud,  or,  according  to  others,  by  force  of  arms,  subdued 
the  towns  of  Latiuui  aud  placed  Rome  at  the  head  of  the  league 
(Livy,  i.  50.  &c. ;  Dionysius,  iv.  45,  &c. ;  Cicero,  'De  Re  Publ.,'  ii.  24), 
which  was  now  also  joined  by  the  Hernicaus  aud  the  Volsciau  towns 
of  Ecetra  aud  Antium.  The  wealthy  town  of  Suessa  Pometia  was 
besieged  and  taken,  perhaps  because  it  had  refused  to  joiu  the  league. 
The  Latin  town  of  Gabii  experienced  a  similar  fate.  Septus,  the 
sou  of  Tarquin,  went  thither  under  the  pretext  of  being  a  de- 
serter, aud  contrived  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Gabian  army. 
After  having  put  to  death  or  scut  into  exile  the  most  distinguished 
citizens  of  Gabii  by  the  advice  of  his  father,  he  treacherously  surren- 
dered the  town  to  him.  The  whole  account  of  the  war  with  Gabii 
bears  the  character  of  a  fable,  aud  resembles  in  many  respects  other 
fabulous  stories  of  early  Grecian  history.  The  treaty  which  was  formed 
with  Gabii  after  it3  surrender  was  engraved  on  a  wooden  shield,  aud 
preserved  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Fidius  to  the  time  of  Dionysius  of 
Haliearnassus.  Tarquin  founded  in  the  conquered  territory  of  the 
Volsciaus  the  two  colonies  of  Signia  and  Circeii,  by  which  he  extended 
and  strengthened  the  power  of  Rome. 

Tarquin  is  said  to  have  been  fond  of  splendour  and  magnificence. 
He  built  the  capital,  with  the  threi-fold  temple  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Minerva,  aud  adorned  it  with  brazen  statues  of  the  gods  and  of  the 
early  kings.  (Livy,  i.  53;  Dionysius,  iv.  59;  Pliny,  'Hist.  Nat.,' 
xxxiii.  13.)  Here  also  he  deposited  the  oracular  books  which  he  had 
purchased  from  a  Sibyl.  After  the  establishment  of  the  colonies  of 
Signia  and  Circeii,  a  fearful  omen  was  seen,  which  seemed  to  bode 
ruin  to  his  family  ;  aud  iu  order  to  understand  its  import  he  sent  his 
two  sous,  Titus  and  Aruns,  accompanied  by  his  nephew,  L.  Junius 
Brutus,  to  Delphi.  To  the  question  as  to  which  of  the  three  ambas- 
sadors was  to  reign  at  Rome,  the  Pythia  answered  :  he  who  should 
first  kiss  his  mother.  Brutus,  who  had  always  assumed  the  appearance 
of  an  idiot,  understood  the  oracle,  aud  ou  landing  in  Italy,  fell  down 
and  kissed  the  earth,  the  mother  of  all.  Tarquin's  coffers  were  now 
exhausted  by  the  great  works  that  he  had  undertaken,  aud  he  was 
teuipted  to  make  himself  master  of  Ardea,  a  wealthy  town  of  the 
Rutuli.  As  however  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  first  attack,  he  laid 
siege  to  the  town.  While  this  was  goiug  on,  a  dispute  arose  between 
the  sons  of  Tarquiu  and  their  cousiu,  C.  Tarquinius  Collatinus, 
respecting  the  virtue  of  their  wives.  This  led  to  the  violation  of 
the  chaste  Lucretia,  the  wife  of  Collatinus,  who  lived  at  Collatia, 
by  Scxtus,  the  son  of  Tarquin.  As  the  highest  pride  of  a  Roman 
woman  at  this  time  was  her  virtue,  Lucretia  sent  for  her  husband, 
father,  and  Brutus,  and  killed  herself  in  their  presence,  after  having 
cursed  the  family  of  the  king,  and  implored  her  friends  to  avenge  the 
injury  which  she  had  suffered.  Brutus  immediately  marched  with  an 
armed  force  from  Collatia  to  Rome,  and  roused  the  people  to  avenge 
the  indignity  and  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant.  The  citizens  were 
easily  persuaded ;  they  deprived  the  king,  who  was  yet  in  the  camp  of 
Ardea,  of  his  iinperium,  and  banished  him  with  his  wife  and  children 


from  Rome,  B.C.  510.  After  these  occurrences  Tarquin  hastened  to 
Rome,  but  finding  the  gates  of  the  city  shut  upon  him,  and  learning 
that  he  was  declared  an  exile,  he  retired  to  Cicre,  whither  he  was 
followed  by  his  son  Aruns.  His  other  son  Sextus  sought  a  refuge  at 
Gabii,  but  the  citizens,  remembering  his  former  treachery,  put  him  to 
death.  The  simple  fact  of  the  banishment  of  King  Tarquin,  which 
was  commemorated  at  Rome  every  year  by  a  festival  called  'The  King's 
Flight'  (Regifugium  or  Fugalia),  is  beyond  all  doubt  historical ;  but 
what  is  described  as  its  immediate  cause,  and  its  accompanying  circum- 
stances, may  be  poetical  inventions. 

Tarquin  however  did  not  give  up  the  hope  of  recovering  what  he 
had  lost.  He  first  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  demand  the  surrender 
of  his  moveable  property.  During  their  stay  in  the  city  the  ambassa- 
dors formed  a  conspiracy,  in  which  young  patricians  chiefly  are  Baid  to 
have  joined  them.  The  conspirators  were  discovered  and  put  to 
death,  and  the  moveable  property  of  the  royal  family  was  given  up  to 
the  people,  in  order  to  render  reconciliation  impossible.  The  king  is 
said  to  have  found  favour  and  protection  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Ctere  and  Tarquinii,  and  with  tho  Veientines,  and  to  have  led  the 
united  forces  of  these  people  against  the  Romans,  who  however 
defl  ated  their  enemies  near  the  forest  of  Arsia.  Brutus  fell  iu  this 
bat  tie  iu  single  combat  with  Aruns.  Tarquin  now  sought  aud  found 
assistance  at  Clusium,  which  was  then  governed  by  the  mighty  Lar 
Porsena.  [Po::sena.]  Duriu','  the  war  of  this  chieftain  with  Rome 
Tarquin  is  entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  narrative  of  tho  historians;  but 
after  its  conclusion  we  find  him  supported  by  the  Latins,  aud  waging 
a  fresh  war  against  the  Romans  under  the  Latin  dictator  Octavius 
Mamilius  of  Tusculum.  The  battle  near  lako  Rcgillus  (B.C.  49G),  in 
which  the  king  lost  his  only  surviving  son,  decided  the  whole  contest. 
The  account  of  the  detail  of  this  battle  is  as  fabulous  as  any  part  of 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  and  formed,  as  Niebuhr  supposes,  the  con- 
cluding part  of  the  '  Lay  of  the  Tarquin?.'  The  aged  king,  now 
deprived  of  all  his  hopes,  retired  to  Cumse,  which  was  then  governed 
by  the  tyrant  Aristodemus,  where  he  died  the  year  following,  B.C.  495. 

(Livy,  ii.  19,  &c;  Dionysius,  vi.  2,  ice. ;  Niebuhr, 'Hist,  of  Rome/ 
i.  p.  5o5,  &c.) 

Lucius  Tai  quinius  Collatinus,  the  son  of  Egerius,  and  the  hus- 
band of  Lucretia.  After  the  banishment  of  the  king  he  was  elected 
consul  together  with  L.  Junius  Brutus.  But  the  people  beginning 
to  suspect  that  he  might  perhaps  be  tempted  to  follow  the  example 
of  his  kinsman,  aud  endanger  the  freedom  of  the  young  republic,  he 
was  compelled  to  abdicate,  aud  to  submit  to  the  sentence  of  exile, 
which  was  now  pronounced  upon  the  whole  family  of  the  Tarquinii. 
(Livy,  i.  57,  CO  ;  ii.  2.) 

TARRENTENUS  PATERNUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  was  Prafectus 
Prretorio  under  Commodus,  by  whom  be  was  put  to  death.  (Lam- 
prid.,  '  Commod.'  4.)  He  wrote  four  books  'De  Re  Militari,'  from 
which  there  are  two  excerpts  in  the  Digest.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Vegetius  ('  De  Re  Militari,'  i.  8.) 

TARTA'GLIA,  NICHOLAS,  a  learned  Italian  mathematician,  who 
was  born  at  Brescia  about  the  beginning  of  the  lGth  century.  When 
he  was  six  years  of  age  his  father,  who  followed  the  humble  occupa- 
tion of  a  messenger  or  carrier,  died,  leaving  him  in  indigent  circum- 
stances, and  without  education.  Even  his  family  name  is  unknown, 
and  that  which  he  bore  (designating  one  who  stammers)  was  given 
him  in  derision  by  his  young  companions  in  consequence  of  an  impe- 
diment iu  his  speech  arising  from  a  wound  which  he  received  on  his 
lips  from  a  soldier,  when  the  French  army  under  Gaston  de  Foix 
relieved  Brescia  in  1512. 

No  account  has  been  transmitted  of  the  means  by  which  Tartaglia 
obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  science,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  owed  but  little  to  a  preceptor.  His  own  exertion*,  aided  only 
by  a  mind  endowed  with  the  power  of  readily  comprehending  the 
processes  of  mathematical  investigation,  enabled  him  at  length  to 
attain  the  highest  rank  among  the  geometers  of  his  time.  Having 
passed  several  years  as  a  teacher  at  Verona  and  Vicenza,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  Brescia,  and  iu  1534  he  removed 
to  Venice,  where  he  held  the  like  post  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1557. 

Tartaglia  wrote  on  military  engineering  and  on  natural  philosophy, 
but  it  is  on  his  talents  as  an  algebraist  that  his  fame  principally  rests. 
In  that  age  it  was  the  custom  for  mathematicians  to  send  difficult 
propositions  to  each  other  fcr  solution,  as  trials  of  skill;  and  in  the 
work  entitled  '  Quesiti  ed  Inventioni  Diverse,'  which  Tartaglia  pub- 
lished in  1546,  there  are  contained  some  inten  sting  accounts  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  algebraic  questions  which  he  had 
received  and  answered.  Among  the  e  are  his  investigations  relating 
to  equations  of  the  third  degree ;  aud  the  solutions  of  two  cases,  in 
which  both  the  second  aud  third  powers  of  the  unknown  quantity  are 
involved,  are  shown  to  have  been  discovered  in  1530,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  question  proposed  by  a  person  who  kept  a  school  at  Brescia : 
Tartaglia  states  also  that,  in  the  year  1535,  he  found  out  the  solutions 
of  two  equations,  in  which  the  first  and  third  powers  of  the  unknown 
quantity  enter  without  the  second,  while  preparing  himself  for  a 
public  contest  with  Antonia  Maria  Fiore,  who  then  resided  at  Venice, 
and  who  had  challenged  him  to  a  competition,  iu  which  each  was  to 
solve  as  many  as  he  could  of  thirty  questions  to  be  proposed  by  the 
other.    It  is  added  that  Tartaglia,  in  two  hours,  answered  all  those 
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of  his  opponent  without  receiving  one  solution  from  the  latter  in 
return. 

In  1 .530,  Cardan,  who  had  been  informed  of  tho  discoveries  of 
Tartaglia,  applied  to  (ho  latter  for  the  solution  of  certain  questions 
wliieh  he  proposed,  iu  the  hope  of  obtaining  from  him  a  knowledge  of 
tho  processes  which  he  employed  in  obtaining  tho  roots  of  equations  of 
the  kind  just  mentioned.  Tho  application  was  made  at  firnt  through 
a  bookseller,  and  afterwards  by  letter;  but  Tartaglia,  who,  by  the 
possession  of  his  secret,  enjoyed  great  advantages  over  the  other 
mathematicians  of  tho  timo  iu  resolving  tho  questions  which  wero 
proposed  to  him,  declined  making  any  communication  by  which  his 
method  might  become  publicly  known.  Though  disappointed  in  these 
attempts,  Cardan  soon  afterwards  succeeded,  by  a  promise  of  intro- 
ducing him  to  an  Italian  nobleman,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
great  patron  of  learned  men,  in  inducing  Tartaglia  to  make  a  visit  to 
himself  at  Milan  :  tho  latter,  while  there,  yielded  to  tho  entreaties  of 
his  host,  and  having  exacted  a  promise  of  inviolable  secrecy,  gave  hiin 
a  key  to  tho  rule  which  he  had  discovered.  Cardan  immediately 
found  himself  imbarrassed  with  what  is  called  the  irreducible  case,  iu 

which  tho  expression  — .y^P'1,  entering  iuto  the  value  of  tho  un- 
known quantity  under  the  sign  of  the  square  root,  is  negative,  and  ho 
applied  to  Tartaglia  on  the  subject :  tho  latter  however  declined  giving  a 
direct  answer  to  his  enquiry,  being  himself  unable  to  conquer  the 
difficulty  ;  in  fact  the  solution  of  the  equation  in  this  case  is  even 
now  usually  obtained  by  the  aid  of  trigonometrical  functions. 

In  tho  work  of  Tartaglia  above  mentioned  there  is  an  account 
given  of  a  dialogue  which  took  place  in  1541  between  himself  and  a 
Mr.  Richard  Weutworth,  who  then  redded  at  Venice,  and  to  whom  it 
appears  that  Tartaglia  had  given  lessons  in  mathematics.  On  being 
pressed  by  that  gentleman  to  give  him  the  rules  for  the  solution  of 
equations  coutaiuiug  the  second  and  third  powers  of  the  unknown 
quantity,  the  Italian  mathematician  declined  doing  so,  on  the  plea 
that  ho  was  about  to  compose  a  work  on  arithmetic  and  algebra,  in 
Which  the  rules,  he  said,  were  to  appear. 

In  1545  Cardan  published  his  work  entitled  'Ars  Magna,'  and  in 
direct  violation  of  his  solemn  promise,  gave  in  it  tho  rule  for  the 
solution  of  the  cubic  equation  containing  the  first  and  third 
powers  of  the  unknown  quantity,  lie  docs  not  assert  that  he  is 
the  discoverer  of  the  rule,  but  observes  that  it  was  first  found  out 
about  thirty  years  previously  by  Sci  j  do  Ferreus,  of  Bologna;  and  adds 
that  it  had  since  that  time  been  independently  di-covered  by  Tartaglia. 
The  publication  of  this  work  produced,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
most  animated  remonstrances  from  the  man  who  thus  felt  himself 
seriously  injured  and  aggrieved  :  Tartaglia  however  revenged  himself 
in  no  other  way  than  by  sending  challenges  to  Cardan  and  his  disciple 
Lewis  Ferrari,  to  hold  with  him  a  disputation  on  mathematical 
subjects,  by  which  the  public  might  be  judge^  of  their  several  merits. 
The  discussion  actually  took  place  in  1549,  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria,  in  Milan,  between  Tartaglia  and  Ferrari;  but  during  the 
sitting,  on  the  former  pointing  out  an  error  which  had  been  committed 
by  Cardan  in  the  solution  of  a  problem,  the  people,  who  appear  to 
to  have  taken  the  side  of  their  townsman,  excited  a  tumult,  and  tho 
assembly  broke  up  without  comiug  to  a  decision.  Tartaglia  has 
received  no  more  justice  from  posterity  than  he  experienced  from 
his  cotemporaries,  and  the  formula  for  the  value  of  the  unknown 
quantity  iu  such  equations  is  still  designated  Cardan's  rule.  It  must 
be  admitted  however  that  Cardan  was  the  first  who  published  its 
demonstration. 

The  works  of  Tartaglia,  all  of  which  were  published  at  Venice,  are 
— '  Nuova  Scienza;  cioe  Invenzione  nuovamente  trovata,  utile  per 
chscuno  speculativo  Matematico  Bombardiero,'  &c,  1537  :  this  is  a 
treatise  on  the  tluory  and  practice  of  gunnery,  aud  it  was  translated 
iDto  English  in  15S8.  '  Kuclide,  diligentemente  rassettato,'  &c,  1543  : 
this  is  said  to  be  the  first  Italian  translation  of  Euclid.  '  Archimedes 
Opera  emendata,'  &c,  1543.  '  Quesiti  ed  Inveuzioui  Diverse,'  1550  : 
this  is  the  work  above  mentioned,  and  it  is  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII. 
of  England  :  it  contains  the  answers  to  questions  which  had  been  pro- 
posed to  Tartaglia  concerning  mechanics  and  hydrostatics;  and  to 
one  of  the  books  there  is  a  supplement  concerning  the  art  of  fortifying 
places.  '  La  Travagliata  Invenzione,  ossia,  Regola  per  sollevare  ogni 
affondata  Kave,'  &c,  1551;  '  Ragionamenti  sopra  la  Travagliata 
Invenzione,'  1551  ;  '  General  Trattato  de'  Numeri  e  Misure,'  1556- 
1560;  '  Trattato  di  Avitmetica,'  1556;  'Deserizione  dell'  Artifiziosa 
Macchina  futta  per  cavare  il  Galeoue,'  1560;  '  Archimedis  de  Insi- 
dentibus  Aqutc  Librl  duo,'  1565;  'Jordani  Opusculum  do  Pon- 
derositate,"  1565.  A  collection  of  his  principal  works  was  published 
in  1606. 

TAKTI'NI,  GIUSEPPE,  a  name  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  music, 
was  born  at  Pisauo,  on  the  coast  of  Istria,  in  1692,  aud  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Padua,  for  the  profession  of  jurisprudence;  but 
his  love  of  music  triumphed  over  his  graver  pursuit,  and  after  some 
struggles,  and  several  adventures  of  rather  a  romantic  kiud,— among 
which  the  fighting  of  many  duels,  the  marrying  a  cardinal's  nfcee 
against  her  uncle's  and  his  father's  consent,  and  his  consequent  flight 
to  a  monastery,  where,  to  avoid  the  effects  of  his  eminency's  resent- 
ment, he  remained  during  two  years  secreted,  may  be  mentioned,— 
he  became  a  professed  violinist,  aud  the  founder  of  a  school  which  in 
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after-times  boasted  of  a  Nardini,  a  Pugnani,  a  Viotti,  aud  a  Baillot 
among  its  disciples. 

Tartini  wan  al-o  a  composer,  and  his  productions  are  much  extolled 
by  a  very  competent  judge,  M.  Bdllot,  an  eminent  French  violinist 
aud  good  critic  :  but  ho  is  more  generally  known  by  hit  writings  on 
tho  art,  among  whicli  Ids  '  Trattato  di  Musica  seconda  la  vera  Sciouza 
dell'  Armonia'  (1754),  a  strictly  scientific  work,  is  still  read,  and  was 
freely  and  ably  translated  and  explained  in  1771,  by  Edward  Stilling- 
floet,  under  the  title  of  'Principles  and  Powers  of  Harmony,'  who 
cleared  it  of  many  of  tho  obscurities  which  U'Aleinbert  ju-itly  com- 
plained of,  and  by  his  additions  and  illustrations  rendered  it  enter- 
taining as  well  as  instructive.  This  treatise  is  partly  founded  on  the 
author's  theory  of  a  Third  Sound,  that  is  the  third  sound  heard  wh  u 
two  sounds  are  given  on  musical  instruments  which  admit  of  tho  touei 
being  hold  out  aud  strengthened  at  pleasure,  m  violim,  obone,  hnrns, 
&c,  a  subject  which  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  all  writ-rs  on 
acoustics,  and  on  which  most  of  Tactini's  work  is  built.  This  dis- 
covery of  the  'Grave  Harmonics,'  as  these  third  sounds  arecdlel, 
was  made  so  nearly  at  the  same  timo  by  Tartini  anil  Koine  u,  that 
both  seem  to  have  an  undoubted  claim  to  bo  considered  as  discoverers. 
M.  Romieu  was  a  member  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Sciences  of  Mont- 
pollier.  The  memoir  which  he  read  before  the  society  is  entitled  'A 
New  Discovery  of  Grave  Harmonic  Sounds,  which  aro  very  sennibly 
produced  from  the  union  of  Wind  Instruments.'  (Stillinglteet.) 

Tartini  died  at  Padua  in  1770.  To  the  '  Dictionnaire  des  Musi- 
ciens'  we  are  indebted  for  what  relates  to  his  early  life  :  which  work 
also  furnished  M.  Prony  with  materials  for  an  interesting  memoir  in 
the  '  Biographie  Univcrsello.' 

TARVER,  JOHN  CHARLES,  was  born  of  English  parents  at 
Dieppe,  Normandy,  March  27th  1790.  At  the  breaking  out  of  tho 
war  iu  1793,  his  family,  in  common  with  all  other  English  residents 
at  Dieppe,  were  thrown  iuto  prison.  At  that  time  the  little  boy  was 
staying  at  the  country-house  of  a  friend  of  his  mother  (M.  Feral,  de  la 
Carperio  Iugenieur  en  chef  des  ponts  et  chaussees  du  Departement 
do  la  Seine  luforieurc),  and  wheu  his  family,  through  the  interest  of 
friends,  had  the  means  of  escape  given  them,  he  was  left  behind  in 
France  until  an  opportunity  should  offer  to  send  him  to  England. 
This  never  occurred.  But  M.  Feral,  faithful  to  his  trust,  brought  the 
child  up  as  his  own  son,  educated  him  partly  himself  and  partly  at  tho 
government  school  at  Pout-au-de-Mer,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  took 
him  iuto  his  own  employment  in  the  several  works  ho  was  super- 
intending under  the  government.  In  the  year  1803  M.  Feral  got  the 
youth  au  appointment  in  tho  Administration  de  la  Marine,  in  which 
service  he  remained,  first  as  secretary  to  the  admiral  of  ths  fleet  at 
Toulon,  aud  afterwards  iu  different  ports,  as  Leghorn,  La  Spezzia, 
Genoa,  and  Brest,  till  at  the  cessation  of  the  war  in  1S14  he  was 
enabled  to  renew  his  intercourse  with  his  family.  In  March  1:15  ho 
obtained  a  short  leave  of  absence,  and  hastened  to  England,  where  he 
found  his  mother,  brother,  and  sister  living.  He  returned  to  Paris  at 
the  expiration  of  his  leave  in  April,  where  he  found  that  Bonaparte 
had  escaped  from  Elba,  and  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
aud  that  the  king,  Louis  XVIII.  had  lied.  Such  being  the  uncertain 
state  of  affairs,  and  bis  own  desire  to  return  to  his  family  beiug  very 
strong,  Mr.  Tarver  gave  up  his  situation  aud  iu  less  than  a  week 
rejoined  his  mother.  He  soon  sought  and  obtaiued  employment  as  a 
French  master;  first  at  the  grammar-school  :<t  Macclesfield  in  Cheshire 
where  he  remained  three  years.  In  ISIS  he  went  to  live  at  Windsor, 
aud  in  1S26  he  was  appointed  French  master  to  Eton  school,  which 
situation  he  held  till  his  death  April  15th  1S51,  aged  sixty-one. 

Besides  having  written  several  elemeutary  works,  now  used  at  Eton 
and  some  other  public  schools,  he  published  while  at  Macclesfield  a 
'  Dictionary  of  French  Verbs,  showing  their  government  and  pecu- 
liarities.' During  his  residence  at  Windsor  he  wrote  his  translation 
of  the  '  Iufeino'  of  Dante  in  French  prose,  with  a  volume  of  notes; 
and  subsequently  'Lectures  on  French  History,'  'Paris,  Ancient  and 
Modern,'  aud  soma  minor  works.  He  al.-o  revised  the  grammars  of 
Wanostrocht  and  Levizac,  and  Nugent's  '  Pocket  French  aud  English 
Dictionary.'  For  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  on  his 
'  Phraseological  French  aud  English  Dictionary,'  an  original  work  of 
immense  labour,  and  which  has  given  to  its  author  a  high  place 
amongst  those  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  in  philological 
studies. 

TASMAN,  ABEL  JANSSEN,  one  of  the  greatest  navigators  of 
the  17th  century,  whose  fame  has  even  yet  scarcely  c-qualle  1  his 
merits,  owiug  to  his  countrymen,  the  Dutch,  having  neglected  to  make 
known  the  important  services  which  ho  rendered  to  geography.  In 
the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  he  gave  such  proof  of 
his  enterprise  and  ability  as  to  induce  Anthony  Van  Diemen,  the  most 
distinguished  governor-general  who  had  presided  over  the  affairs  of 
that  company,  to  commission  him,  in  1642,  to  proceed  on  a  voyage, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  Australian  con- 
tinent, on  the  western  coast  of  which  discoveries  bad  been  made  by 
previous  Dutch  navigators. 

On  the  14th  August  1642,  Tasmau  sailed  from  Batavia  in  command 
of  two  vessels,  the  Heemskirk  and  the  Zeehaan,  directing  his  course 
first  towards  the  Isle  of  Frauce,  where  he  put  in  for  provisions  and 
water.  From  the  Isle  of  France  he  set  sail  on  the  3rd  October,  and 
proceeded  south  to  about  41°  S.  lat.,  afterwards  to  the  south-east,  to 
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about  50°  S.  Iat.,  and  tlien  duo  oa9t.  Having  passed  127°  E.  long.,  he 
Bailed  to  the  north  and  east,  and  on  the  24th  November  discovered,  at 
1 0  miles  distance,  a  laud  to  which  he  gave  the  name  Van  Diemen.  He 
did  not  remain  here  long,  nor  did  he  meet  with  any  of  the  natives, 
but  he  continued  ou  his  voyage,  sailing  to  the  south-east,  and  doubled 
what  he  conceived  to  bo  tho  southern  extremity  of  the  Australian 
continent,  or  New  Holland,  but  what  in  fact  was  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  island  of  Tasmania,  or  Van  Diemeu's  Laud.  He  made  au 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  anchor  in  a  bay,  to  which  he  gave  tho  name 
of  the  Bay  of  Tempest — Storm  Bay — on  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
Van  Diemeu's  Laud;  and  then  ran  to  tLe  north,  where  be  found 
secure  anchorage  in  another  bay,  to  which  lie  gave  the  name  of 
Frederick  Hendrik  Bay,  42°52'  S.  Iat,  147*57'  E.  long.  On  the  shore 
he  erected  a  standard,  to  which  he  attached  the  colours  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  and  on  the  5th  set  sail  again.  Unfavourable 
winds  prevented  his  surveying,  as  he  had  intended,  the  north  coast, 
and  he  therefore  bore  to  the  east,  proposing  to  visit  the  Solomon's 
Islands,  of  which  some  account  had  been  given  by  previous  navigators. 
But  on  the  13th,  being  in  about  42"  10'  S.  Iat.  and  170°  E.  long.,  he 
found  himself  in  view  of  a  high  mountainous  country,  which  he 
named  Staateu  Land — land  of  estates — now  known  as  New  Zealand. 
Tasman  supposed  this  land  to  be  part  of  the  continent  of  Australia. 
He  sailed  along  the  coast  toward  the  north  east,  and  on  the  17th 
anchored  at  the  entrance  of  what  he  concluded  to  be  a  great  bay. 
The  natives  from  the  shore  approached  in  their  canoes,  but  still 
remained  at  a  distance,  and  refused  to  come  ou  board  either  of 
Tasman's  vessels,  although  every  amicable  demonstration  was  exhibited 
by  the  crews.  Gathering  confidence  however,  they  afterwards  came 
in  large  numbers,  and  a  quarrel  ensuing  between  them  and  the  Dutch, 
three  sailors  were  murdered.  The  bay  in  which  this  happened  received 
the  name  of  Mordenaars'  Bay,  or  Murderers'  Bay  (40"  40'  S.  Iat.,  173° 
E.  long.).  Tasman  did  not  revenge  the  death  of  his  men,  but,  availing 
himself  of  a  favourable  wind,  set  sail.  Being  followed  however  by 
two  and  twenty  canoes  witli  natives  armed,  he  fired  among  them, 
killed  one  or  two  natives,  and  drove  the  rest  on  shore.  He  did 
not  make  any  progress  owing  to  the  variableness  of  the  weather, 
and  was  obliged  to  anchor  agaiu  in  a  bay  to  the  east  of  Massacre 
or  Murderers'  Bay  which  yet  preserves  his  name  (about  41"  S. 
Iat,  173°  30'  E.  long.).  When  enabled  to  resume  the  voyage,  he 
continued  his  course  along  the  coast,  bearing  northwards,  until, 
on  the  4th  January  1G43,  he  found  himself  in  a  situation  in  which 
the  violence  of  the  current  bearing  to  the  west,  and  the  swelling 
of  the  waves,  which  bore  to  the  north-west,  led  him  to  con- 
clude that  the  sea  in  that  part  afforded  a  free  passage.  To  the  west 
he  perceived  a  group  of  small  islands  which  he  named  the  Three 
Kings  (in  about  34°  3' S.  Iat.,  17^°  5' E.  long.).  Those  islands  were 
inhabited,  but  the  violence  of  the  waves  prevented  all  intercourse  with 
the  natives.  Tasman  now  resolved  to  sail  to  tho  east,  and  afterwards 
to  the  north  as  far  as  17°  S.  Iat.,  and  then  to  the  west  towards  the 
isles  of  Cocos  (15°  60'  S.  Iat,  174°  10'  W.long.),  and  of  Hoorn  (14°  S. 
Iat,  17S°  23'  W.  long.),  with  a  view  of  obtaining  some  fresh  provisions 
at  one  of  these  islands.  On  the  Cth  January  he  saw  au  island  to  the 
south  at  three  miles  distance,  but  no  name  is  given  to  it.  Ou  the  8th, 
being,  as  he  represents,  in  32°  S.  Iat.,  and  174°  E.  long.,  the  force  of 
the  waves  which  rolled  from  the  south  east  suggested  to  him  that  he 
ought  not  to  look  for  land  in  that  direction;  he  therefore  changed  his 
course  to  the  north,  and  on  the  19th  discovered  an  island  which  he 
called  Pyllstaart  (22°  22'  S.  Iat.,  170°  \V.  long.).  On  the  following 
day  he  saw  two  other  islands,  and  on  the  21st  approached  the  more 
northern,  which  he  named  Amsterdam,  the  native  name  being  Tonga 
Taboo  (21°  80'  S.  Iat.,  175°  20'  W.  long.) ;  the  other  Middelburg,  the 
native  name  being  Eoa,  the  Ea-oo-wee  of  Cook  (21°  24'  S.  Iat,  175° 
W.  long.).  The  islanders  brought  various  fruits  in  their  canoes,  and 
Tasman  has  described  them  as  uuiting  courage  with  mildness.  While 
here  he  discoved  some  other  isles,  before  one  of  which  he  anchored, 
naming  it  Rotterdam,  the  native  name  being  Ana  Moka  or  Annamooka, 
20°  15'  S.  Iat.,  174°  31'  W.  long.  Captain  Cook,  when  he  visited  these 
islands  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  year3  afterwards,  found  the  tradition 
of  Tasman's  visit  preserved  among  the  natives. 

On  the  1st  of  February  Tasman  discovered  the  islands  of  Prince 
William,  but  his  provisions  being  nearly  exhausted,  he  could  not  stay 
to  visit  them.  For  several  days  subsequently  the  sky  was  so  cloudy 
as  to  prevent  his  ascertaining  the  situation  of  his  vessel,  and  when  fine 
weather  partially  returned,  he  judged  it  best  to  sail  towards  5°  S.  Iat., 
and  then  to  bear  towards  New  Guinea,  apprehending  the  return  of 
unfavourable  weather,  in  which  he  might  be  cast  upon  an  unknown 
coast.  By  the  22nd  of  March  he  was  in  5°  2'  S.  Iat.,  and  having  the 
advantage  of  clear  weather  and  the  east  trade-winds,  he  soon  came  in 
sight  of  a  cluster  of  islands  which  had  been  visited  by  two  navigators, 
Schouten  and  Le  Maire,  and  by  them  named  Ontong  Java.  On  the 
29th  he  sailed  past  the  Green  Islands  (4°  53'  S.  Iat.  154°  50'  E.  long.), 
and  on  the  30th  the  Isle  of  St.  John  (3°  50'S.  Iat,  153°  50'  E.  long.). 
This  island,  he  says,  appeared  to  be  well  cultivated,  to  abound  in 
flesh,  fowl,  fish,  and  fruit,  and  to  have  a  numerous  population. 
Schouten  having  before  sustained  some  injury  from  the  natives, 
Tasman  did  not  attempt  to  land.  Ou  the  1st  of  April  he  was  in  sight 
of  what  he  supposed  to  be  New  Guinea,  but  in  fact  of  New  Britain, 
and  shortly  after  he  doubled  the  cape  to  which  Spanish  navigators  had 


before  given  the  name  of  Cabo  Santa  Maria— Cape  St  Georgo  of 
Dampier— (5°  S.  Iat,  152°  15'  E,  long.).  The  crew  were  suddenly 
awoko  on  the  night  of  the  12th  by  what  resembled  the  shock  of  au 
earthquake  ;  the  situation  of  the  vessel  at  the  time,  as  Tasman  states, 
being  3°  45'  S.  Iat.  They  sounded,  supposing  that  the  ship  had  struck, 
but  could  find  no  bottom.  Several  shocks,  each  less  violent,  succeeded. 
On  the  20th  they  wcro  near  to  Brandandc  Yland,  or  '  Burning  Island,' 
which  had  been  mentioned  before  by  Schouten.  On  the  27th  they 
were  in  sight  of  another  island,  which  he  calls  Jama,  a  little  to  the 
east  of  Moa  (8°  21'  S.  Iat,  127"  45'  E.  long.),  where  they  obtained 
cocoa-nuts  and  other  fruits.  Tasman  has  described  the  inhabitants  as 
absolutely  black,  and  speaking  a  copious  language,  in  which  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  letter  '  r '  is  noticed.  He  anchored  on  the 
followiug  day  at  the  Isle  of  Moa,  where  he  was  detained  for  eight  days 
by  unfavourable  weather.  The  Dutch  carried  on  an  interchange  of 
knives  for  cocoa-nuts  and  Indian  figs  with  the  natives.  On  the  12th 
of  May  ho  coasted  the  island  to  which  Schouten  had  before  given  his 
name  (50'  S.  Iat,  130"  20'  E.  long.),  and  which  is  described  as  fertile 
and  populous  :  the  natives  gave  proof  of  their  commerce  with  different 
Spauish  vessels  by  the  production  of  various  articles  which  they  had 
received  in  barter.  Having  now  fulfilled  his  instructions,  Tasman 
directed  his  course  back  to  Batavia,  where  he  arrived  on  tho  15th  of 
June.  A  map  of  his  discoveries  was  sent  to  the  Stadt  House  at 
Amsterdam. 

The  success  of  this  voyage  induced  Van  Diemen  to  commit  to 
Tasman  the  command  of  a  second  expedition,  the  objects  of  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  instructions  given  by  the  governor-general  on  the 
occasion.  These  instructions  are  printed  in  the  introduction  to 
Flinders'  Voyages.  After  quitting  Point  Turc,  or  False  Cape,  situated 
in  8"  S.  Iat.,  on  the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea,  he  was  to  continue 
eastward  along  the  coast  to  9°  S.  Iat,  carefuHy  crossing  the  cove  at 
that  place,  looking  about  the  high  islands  or  Speults  River  with  the 
yachts  for  a  harbour,  despatching  the  tender  De  Braak  for  two  or 
three  days  into  the  cove,  in  order  to  discover  whether  within  the  great 
inlet  there  might  not  be  found  an  entrance  to  the  South  Sea.  The 
great  inlet  or  cove  where  the  passage  was  to  be  sought  is  the  north- 
west part  of  Torres  Straits.  It  is  evident  that  a  suspicion  was  enter- 
tained in  1044  of  such  a  strait,  but  that  the  Dutch  were  ignorant  of 
its  having  been  passed.  The  'high  islands'  are  those  which  lie  in 
10°  S.  Iat,  on  the  west  side  of  the  straits.  Speults  River  appears  to 
be  the  opening  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  Island  and  Cape  York, 
through  which  Cook  afterwards  passed,  and  named  Endeavour  Strait. 
(Flinders'  '  Voyage,'  Introduction.)  From  this  cove  he  was  to  coast 
along  the  west  coast  of  New  Guiuea  (Carpentaria)  to  the  farthest  dis- 
coveries in  17°  S.  Iat,  following  the  coast  farther,  as  it  might  run  west- 
ward or  southward.  It  was  feared  that  he  would  meet  in  those  parts 
with  the  south-east  trade-winds,  from  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
keep  the  coast  on  board,  if  he  stretched  to  the  south  east ;  but  not- 
withstanding he  was  by  all  means  to  endeavour  to  proceed,  that  it 
might  be  ascertained  whether  the  land  was  divided  from  the  great 
known  South  Continent  or  not.  These  instructions  were  signed  on  the 
29th  of  January  1644,  by  the  governor  general,  and  two  vessels,  the 
Zeehaan  and  the  Braak,  were  placed  at  Tasman's  disposal.  But  of  the 
results  of  this  second  voyage  nothing  is  known  with  certainty  ;  nothing 
was  ever  published.  "It  seems  to  have  been  the  general  opinion,"  sajs 
Flinders,  "that  Tasman  sailed  round  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and 
then  westward  along  Arnhem  and  the  northern  coast  of  Van  Diemeu's 
Land ;  and  the  form  of  those  coasts  in  TheVdnot's  charts  of  1603,  and 
in  those  of  most  succeeding  geographers,  even  up  to  the  end  of  the 
18th  century,  is  supposed  to  have  resulted  from  this  voyage.  This 
opinion  is  strengthened  by  finding  the  names  of  Tasman,  and  of  the 
governor-general,  and  of  two  of  the  council,  who  signed  his  instructions, 
applied  to  places  at  the  head  of  the  gulf ;  as  is  also  that  of  Maria,  the 
daughter  of  the  governor,  to  whom  Tasman  is  said  to  have  been 
attached.  In  the  notes  also  of  Burgomaster  Witsen,  concerning  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Guinea  and  Hollandia  Nova,  as  extracted  by 
Mr.  Dalrymple  ('Collection  of  Voyages'),  Tasman  is  mentioned  as 
among  those  from  whom  his  information  was  drawn."  Of  the  private 
life  of  Tasman  nothiDg  is  known,  neither  when  nor  where  he  was  born 
or  died. 

An  account  of  Tasmau's  first  voyage  is  given  in  the  '  Collection  de 
TheVe'not,'  partie  iv. ;  in  Harris's  '  Navigantium  atque  Itinerantium 
Bibliotheca,'  fob,  1744;  at  the  end  of  the  'Voyages  de  Correa,' 
tome  ii.,  Paris;  in  'Terra  Australis  Cognita,  or  Voyages  to  the  Terra 
Australis  during  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth  Centu- 
ries,' by  Callander,  Edin.,  1766.  From  these  sources,  and  from  the 
'Biographie  Universelle,'  tome  45,  the  substance  of  this  article  has 
been  collected.  Tasman  is  not  even  named  in  Chalmers,  nor  in  many 
other  universal  biographies  in  the  English  language. 

TASSIE,  JAMES,  was  born  of  humble  parentage,  in  or  about  1735, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  and  was  brought  up  as  a  country 
stone-mason.  Going  to  Glasgow  on  a  fair-day  to  enjoy  himself  with 
his  companions,  he  visited  the  collections  of  paintings  exhibited  by 
the  brothers  Foulis,  who  were  then  endeavouring  to  establish  an 
academy  for  the  fine  arts  in  that  city.  [Foulis.]  Feeling  a  strong 
desire  to  become  a  painter,  Tassie  removed  to  Glasgow,  and  studied 
drawing  in  Foulis's  academy,  but  continued  to  practise  his  business. 
Though  poor,  be  was  frugal,  iudustikms,  and  persevering;  and, 
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hoping  at  least  to  become  a  statuary,  if  not  a  painter,  lie,  in  1760, 
went  to  Dublin,  where  ho  was  employed  for  Borne  time  as  a  sculptor 
and  modeller.  There  ho  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Quin,  who  was 
making  experiments  iu  the  beautiful  art  of  imitating  cngraveil  gems 
by  means  of  coloured  glass,  or  pastes,  and  who  engaged  him  as  his  con- 
fidential assistant.  Having  succeeded  iu  effecting  groat  improvements 
in  the  art  by  their  joint  labours,  Tassie  was  encouraged  by  his  patron 
to  remove  to  London,  and  to  follow  it  as  a  profession.  Ho  accordingly 
reached  London  iu  1760;  and  although  owing  to  his  diffidence  and 
modesty,  he  had  to  struggle  with  many  difficulties,  ho  gradually 
emerged  from  obscurity,  obtained  a  comfortable  competenco,  and 
established  such  a  reputation,  that  the  principal  cabinets  of  Europe 
were  thrown  open  to  him.  Among  his  earliest  patrons  iu  tho  metro- 
polis were  the  Society  of  Arts,  who,  in  1 7(57,  awarded  lain  the  sum  of 
ten  guineas  for  imitations  of  ancient  onyx.  In  1775  Tassie,  who  then 
resided  in  Compton  Street,  Soho,  published  a  catalogue  of  the  ancient  j 
and  modern  gems  in  bis  collection,  of  which  he  sold  pastos  or  sulphur 
impressions  at  very  moderate  prices.  Tho  collection  then  amounted 
to  more  than  three  thousand  articles ;  but  it  was  subsequently  much 
extended,  aud  in  1791  appeared  a  new  catalogue,  containing  fifteen 
thousand  eight  hundred  articles,  aud  forming  two  quarto  volumes. 
This  work,  which  is  not  confined  to  a  dry  description  of  the  gems,  but 
contains  much  useful  information  on  that  department  of  ancient  art, 
was  compiled  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Raspe,  who  prefixed  to  tho  catalogue  an 
introduction  on  tho  utility  of  such  a  collection  of  works  of  art,  and  on 
the  hi>tory  of  engraving  upon  hard  stones,  and  the  imitation  of  gems 
by  artificial  pastes.  The  work  contains  also  a  frontispiece  and  fifty-  j 
seven  plates  of  gems,  etched  by  David  Allan.  From  Raspe' e  introduction 
it  appears  that  tlie  demand  for  Tassie's  pastes  was  encouraged,  in  tho 
first  instance,  by  the  jewellers,  who  introduced  them  iuto  fashion  by 
setting  them  in  rings,  seals,  bracelets,  and  other  trinkets.  He  was  very 
careful  of  his  reputation,  and  would  not  issue  imperfect  impressions ; 
but  the  celebrity  of  his  casts  induced  other  and  less  skilful  modellers 
to  sell  their  works  under  his  name.  About  1787  or  178S  Tassio 
received  an  order  from  the  empress  of  Russia  for  a  complete  set  of  his 
gems,  which  he  executed  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  in  a 
beautiful  white  enamel  composition,  so  hard  as  to  strike  fire  with 
steel,  aud  of  such  a  texture  as  to  take  a  fine  polish,  and  to  show  every 
touch  of  the  artist  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  Wherever  it  was 
possible  to  do  so,  he  coloured  these  in  exact  imitation  of  the  originals  ; 
aud  in  other  cases  such  colours  were  used  as  might  display  the  work 
to  advantage.  Tassie's  business  was  continued  by  his  nephew, 
William,  on  his  premises  in  Leicester  Square ;  and  he  added  to  the 
collection  a  series  of  casts  of  coins  from  the  museum  of  the  late 
Dr.  William  Hunter,  of  which  he  made  a  set  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  to  add  to  the  gems  executed  for  the  empress  by  his  uncle, 
who  died  in  1799.  Besides  the  branch  of  art  for  which  he  is  prin- 
cipally celebrated,  Ta-sie  displayed  considerable  talent  in  modelling 
small  portraits  in  wax,  from  which  he  frequently  made  paste?.  He 
was  much  respected  in  private  life  for  his  piety,  simplicity,  modesty, 
and  benevolence. 

TASSO,  BERNARDO,  born  at  Bergamo  in  1493,  lost  his  father 
when  a  boy,  aud  was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  his  uncle  Luigi 
Tasso,  bishop  of  Recanati,  who  was  living  at  Bergamo.  The  bishop 
being  murdered  by  robbers  in  1520,  Tasso  left  his  native  town,  ami 
lived  for  several  years  at  Padua  aud  Venice,  and  other  towns  of 
north  Italy,  where  he  displayed  his  talent  for  poetical  composition. 
In  1525  he  engaged  himself  as  secretary  to  Uuido  Rangone,  who  was 
general  of  the  Papal  troops  in  north  Italy.  In  1629  he  went  to  the 
court  of  Ferrara,  where  he  remained  a  short  time.  A  volume  of 
Italian  verses  which  he  published  at  Venice  in  1531  made  him  known 
to  FerranteSanseverino,  prince  of  Salerno,  one  of  the  principal  Neapoli- 
tan barons,  who  kept  a  princely  court  after  the  feudal  fashion  of  the 
times.  The  prince  invited  him  to  come  to  Naples,  granted  him  a 
handsome  allowance,  with  the  liberty  of  withdrawing  himself  from 
time  to  time  from  his  court  to  apply  to  his  poetical  studies  in  rural 
retirement.  Tasso  accompanied  the  prince  of  Salerno  in  the  expedi- 
tion which  Charles  V.  undertook  against  Tunis,  in  1534.  He  was 
afterwards  sent  to  Spain,  in  1537,  on  a  political  mission,  and  on  his 
return  he  spent  some  time  at  Venice,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  celebrated  Tullia  d'Aragona,  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  a 
cardinal  of  the  royal  house  of  Aragon,  who  was  herself  a  poetess,  and 
led  a  very  free  life.  Bernardo  Tasso  wrote  verses  in  her  praise. 
Having  at  last  disentangled  himself  from  this  connection,  he  returned 
to  Naples,  where  he  soon  after  married  a  young  lady  of  Sorrento 
called  Porzia  de  Rossi,  by  whom  he  had  a  sod,  Torquato.  In  1547  an 
insurrection  broke  out  at  Naples  against  the  Spanish  viceroy  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo,  who,  in  concert  with  Pope  Paul  III.,  wished  to 
establish  the  Inquisition  in  Naples  after  the  fashion  of  Spain.  The 
people  elected  a  sort  of  council  composed  of  nobles  and  citizens  under 
,  the  name  of  "  Urdou  for  the  service  of  God,  the  emperor,  and  the 
city,"  to  administer  temporarily  the  affairs  of  the  country.  This  body 
cho<e  the  Prince  of  Sanseverino  aud  the  Prince  of  Sangro  as  its 
deputies  to  proceed  to  Germany  aud  lay  their  grievances  before 
Charles  V.  Bernardo  Tasso,  against  the  opinion  of  others,  advised  the 
prince  to  accept  this  mission.  Sanseveriuo  found  the  emperor  highly 
incensed  against  the  Neapolitans,  and  fearing  for  himself  he  went  to 
France  and  entered  the  service  of  Henry  II.,  for  which  he  was  declared 


a  rebel  by  Charles  V.,  and  his  property  wa-i  confiscated.  Bernardo 
Tasso  followed  his  patron  to  Franco,  where,  after  I  time,  he  found 
himself  in  great  pecuniary  distress.  Ho  then  returned  to  Italy,  and 
went  to  tho  court  of  Guidobahlo,  duko  of  Urbino,  from  whence  he 
passed  to  that  of  the  Duko  GoDMgfc  of  Mantua,  who  made  him 
governor  of  Ostiglia,  in  which  place  ho  died,  September  4,  1509. 

Bernardo  Tasso  wrote  a  romantic  poem  iu  ottavarima,  entitled 
'  Amadigi,'  tho  subject  of  which  is  taken  from  a  Spanish  romance. 
[Amadis  dk  Gaula.J  Tho  plot  or  [dots  of  Tasso's  poems  aro  deficient 
in  interest,  but  the  style  is  good,  and  tho  poet  excels  in  his  descriptions 
and  comparisons,  but  he  indulges  at  times  in  licentious  strains.  After 
writing  his  poem,  he  detached  one  of  tho  episodes  and  swelled  it  into 
a  separate  poem,  entitled  '  Fhiridante,'  which  was  published  after  his 
death  by  his  son.  He  also  wrote  five  books  of  'rime,'  eclogues, 
hymns,  odcB,  sonnetB,  and  other  lyrics,  some  of  which  are  admired  for 
their  imagery  and  smoothness  of  versification.  He  introduced  iu  the 
Italian  language  that  species  of  poetry  which  is  called  'pe*catoria' 
and  '  marinaresca,'  being  descriptive  of  the  habits  and  occupations  of 
fishermen  and  mariners.  His  letters  have  been  published  in  three 
volumes. 

TASSO,  TORQUA'TO,  son  of  Bernardo,  was  born  at  Sorrento,  in 
1544.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  for  by  his  father,  then  an  exile, 
and  after  some  time  spent  with  him  in  several  towns  of  noith  Italy,  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Padua  to  study  law,  for  which  however  he 
had  little  inclination.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  composed  his  first 
poem  '  Riualdo,'  in  twelve  cantos.  The  subject  is  romautic,  and  is 
taken  from  the  old  ohivalrio  legends  concerning  Charlemagne  and  his 
wars  with  the  Moors.  Bernardo  was  at  first  angry  with  his  sou  for 
neglecting  his  more  serious  studies,  but  at  last  he  relented,  and  gave 
his  consent  to  the  publication  of  the  poem,  which  Torquato  dedicated 
to  the  Cardinal  Luigi  d'Este,  brother  of  Alfonso  II.,  duke  of  Ferrara. 
Iu  1566  the  cardinal  took  him  into  his  service  as  a  gentleman  attendant, 
and  introduced  him  to  his  brother  the  duke,  and  to  his  two  unmarried 
sisters,  Lucrezia  aud  Eleonora.  He  was  well  received  by  all,  and 
admitted  into  their  familiar  society.  Tasso  was  young  and  amorous; 
he  had  been  for  some  time  passionately  in  love  with  Laura  Peperara,  a 
lady  of  Mantua,  to  whom  he  addressed  many  sonnets  and  other  verses 
aft;r  the  manner  of  Petrarch,  styling  her  his  Laura.  This  lady,  with 
whom  he  had  probably  become  acquainted  during  a  visit  which  he 
paid  to  his  father  at  Mantua  in  1564,  came  some  years  after  to  Ferrara 
as  a  lady  of  honour  of  the  duchess,  and  was  married  to  Count  Turchi 
of  Ferrara.  But  in  the  mean  time  Tasso  appears  to  have  been  struck 
with  the  personal  attractions  and  mental  accomplishments  of  the 
Princess  Eleonora,  the  duke's  sister,  and  already  in  1566  there  is  a 
sonnet  by  him  beginning  '  Nel  tuo  petto  real  da  voci  sparte,'  which  is 
evidently  addressed  to  a  princess  of  a  sovereign  house.  From  that 
time  he  continued  to  write  amatory  verses  evidently  addressed  to  the 
same  person,  whom  he  styles  his  '  donna,'  or  mistress.  In  some  of 
them  he  mentions  the  name  of  Eleonora,  but  as  there  were  several 
ladies  of  that  name  at  different  times  at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  this  has 
given  rise  to  various  surmises  about  the  person  meant.  At  last  Tasso 
avowed  in  several  ways  his  love  for  the  princess,  though,  from  the 
existing  usages  of  society,  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  ever  have 
obtained  her  hand.  Most  of  the  sonnets  and  other  lyrics,  which  are 
evidently  intended  for  this  object  of  his  second  love,  are  conceived  in 
a  respectful  and  somewhat  melaucholy  straiD,  as  if  the  writer  felt  the 
hopelessness  of  his  passion.  The  disparity  of  rank  was  in  those  times 
au  insurmountable  obstacle  to  any  legitimate  result  of  such  an  attach- 
ment, aud  the  house  of  Este  was  one  of  the  proudest  in  Italy.  Like 
Petrarch,  Tasso  seems  to  have  obtained  friendship  only  in  return  for 
his  love.  But  there  are  some  of  Tasso's  compositions  written  between 
1567  and  1570,  in  which  he  assumes  the  tone  of  a  favoured  lover. 
Such  are  the  two  sonnets  "  Donna  di  me  doppia  vittoria  aveste"  and 
"  Prima  colla  belth  voi  mi  vinceste,"  the  dialogue  between  love  and  a 
lover,  beginning  "  Tu  oh'  i  piu  chiusi  affetti,"  and  the  madrigal  which 
begins  "  Soavissimo  bacio."  From  the  context,  although  no  name  is 
mentioned,  they  all  evidently  allude  to  the  same  object  as  the  other 
amatory  verses  addressed  to  his  '  donna.'  There  are  also  some  auto- 
graph lines  of  Tasso  discovered  by  Mai  among  the  Falconieri 
manuscripts,  aud  published  by  Betti  at  Rome  ('  Giornale  Arcadico,' 
October  1827),  in  which  Eleoaora  Ss  mentioued  by  name  : 

"  Quando  sara  cue  d'Eleonora  mi& 
Possa  godernii  in  libertade  amore ! 
Ah,  pietoso  il  destin  tanto  mi  dia ! 
Addio  cetra,  addio  lcuri,  addio  rossore.** 

It  would  appear  that  these  verses,  haviDg  been  abstracted  from 
Tasso's  papers  by  some  enemy,  and  shown  to  Duke  Alfonso,  first 
roused  his  suspicions. 

Professor  Rosiui,  in  his  able  essay  upon  the  '  Love  of  Ta-so  and  the 
Causes  of  his  Imprisonment,'  Pisa,  1832,  proves,  in  opposition  to  the 
assertion  of  Serassi  and  others,  that  Eleonora  d'Este  was  the  object  of 
the  above  compositions,  as  well  as  of  all  the  others  addressed  to  his 
'donna.'  It  is  the  four  compositions  la^t  alluded  to  that  constitute 
the  real  guilt  of  Tasso  :  they  boast  in  prurient  language  of  favours 
received,  which,  according  to  the  best  circumstantial  evidence,  were 
never  granted,  and  which,  if  even  granted,  ought  not  to  have  been 
mentioned.    And  Tasso  himself  must  have  felt  this,  for  when  he  s=t 
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out  for  France  at  the  beginning  of  1571,  to  accompany  Cardinal  Luigi 
d'Este  on  a  mission  to  Charles  IX.,  he  left  his  manuscripts  in  charge  of 
his  friend  Rondinelli,  with  directions  to  publish  them  in  case  he  should 
die  abroad,  "except  those  which  he  had  written  to  oblige  somo  friend, 
and  which  must  be  buried  with  hirn." 

This  was  a  subterfuge  to  conceal  the  object  of  the  above  mentioned 
compositions,  aud  to  make  them  appear  as  if  written  at  the  request  of 
others,  which  in  itself  would  have  been  no  very  creditable  employment 
for  a  man  of  genius.  However,  before  the  end  of  the  year  1071,  Tasso 
took  his  leave  of  the  cardinal  in  France.  It  would  appear  that  while 
in  that  country,  where  he  was  introduced  at  the  court  of  King 
Charles  IX.,  aud  became  acquainted  with  tho  French  poet  Konsard, 
Tasso  applied  himself  to  study  the  points  of  controversy  then  debated 
between  tho  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Reformed  churches,  and  that 
his  investigations  of  those  delicate  matters  displeased  the  cardinal, 
who  spoke  to  him  strongly  on  the  subject.  But  Tasso  had  other  and 
secret  reasons  for  wishing  to  return  to  Italy.  Having  returned  to 
Ferrara,  he  entered  the  service  of  Duke  Alfonso  himself,  by  whom  he 
was  most  graciously  treated.  "  The  duke  extolled  his  poetical  talent ; 
he  often  listened  to  the  recital  of  his  verses  (Tasso  was  then  engaged 
about  his  ' Gerusalemme,'  which  he  intended  to  dedicate  to  the  duke); 
he  admitted  him  to  his  own  table,  aud  to  his  own  familiar  society ;  and 
he  refused  him  no  favour  that  he  chose  to  ask.''  (Serassi,  'Vita  del 
Tasso  ;'  Rosini,  'Saggio  sugli  Aujori  di  Tasso.')  Such  was  the  conduct 
of  Duke  Alfonso  towards  the  poet,  until  he  discovered,  years  after,  his 
guilty  compositions.  Whilst  Tasso  was  thus  a  favoured  guest,  rather 
than  a  dependant  of  Duke  Alfonso,  he  wrote  his  pastoral  drama,  the 
'  Aminta,'  in  which  he  portrays  with  exquisite  skill  the  pangs  and  the 
delirium  of  love  deemed  hopeless  for  a  long  season,  but  in  the  end 
requited.  The  drama  was  performed  at  the  court  of  Duke  Alfonso, 
aud  its  fame  soon  spread  about  Italy.  Lucrezia,  Eleonora's  sister,  who 
had  manied  Francesco  Maria,  duko  of  Urbino,  wishing  to  hear  the 
'Aminta,'  invited  Tasso  to  her  court,  where  he  remained  several 
months.  This  was  in  1573.  "While  Tasso  was  absent  from  Ferrara, 
envy  was  busy  at  work  against  him  to  lower  his  credit  with  Duke 
Alfonso.  At  the  same  time  Guarino  the  poet,  who  was  also  at  the 
court  of  Ferrara,  strove  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Princess 
Eleonora,  and  this  excited  the  jealousy  of  Tasso.  It  appeal's  that 
Tasso  had  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  the  princess,  and  sending 
her  some  of  his  poetical  compositions  ;  but  now  he  wrote  none  for 
several  months.  At  last  be  wrote  her  a  letter,  dated  September  1573, 
which  was  first  published  by  his  biographer  Serassi,  in  which,  after 
apologising  for  his  long  silence,  he  sends  Ler  a  sonnet,  "which,"  he 
says,  "is  not  like  those  fine  ones  which  I  suppose  your  grace  is  now 
wont  to  hear  very  often,"  alluding  to  those  of  his  rival  Guarino.  And 
he  goes  on  to  say,  that  his  sonnet  is  poor  both  in  the  conception  and  j 
the  style,  as  the  author  is  poor  of  luck.  This  last  expression  cannot 
be  understood  as  referring  to  his  circumstances,  for  he  was  still  in 
favour  with  both  the  courts  of  Ferrara  and  Urtino,  and  was  receiving 
at  the  same  time  presents  from  the  Duchess  Lucrezia  of  Urbino.  But 
still  he  sends  to  the  Princtss  Eleonora  the  sonnet,  "hoping  that, 
whether  good  or  bad,  it  will  produce  the  effect  that  he  wishes."  This 
sonnet,  w  hich  begins  ''Sdegno,  debil  guerrier,  campion  audace,"  is  that  [ 
of  a  desponding  lover  who  asks  for  mercy.  Tasso  concludes  his  letter 
with  the  usual  subterfuge,  that  "  the  sonnet  is  not  written  on  his  own 
account,  but  at  the  request  of  a  poor  lover,  w-ho  having  been  for  a 
time  angry  with  his  mistress,  is  now  no  longer  able  to  stand  out,  aud 
surrenders  himself  and  asks  for  mercy."  This  and  other  passages  of 
his  amorous  verses,  referred  to  by  Professor  Rosini  in  the  above-quoted 
essay,  prove  that  the  Princess  Eleonora  had  been  long  aware  of  Tasso's 
passion,  and  felt  flattered  by  it,  but  probably  looked  upon  it  as  a 
poetical  feeling,  for  which  she  gave  him  her  friendship.  He  himself 
acknowledges  this  in  several  places ;  and  yet  he  had  already  wiitten, 
in  the  r^ce^s  of  his  study,  the  guilty  compositions  which  have  been 
mentioned  above. 

Towards  the  end  of  1573  Tasso  returned  to  Ferrara,  where  he 
applied  himself  to  finish  his  great  epic  poem  'La  Gerusalemme.'  The 
touching  episode  of  Olindo  and  Sofronia,  in  tho  sicond  canto,  was 
meant  to  portray  his  own  situation  with  regard  to  the  Princess  Eleo- 
nora; aud  in  a  sonnet  which  he  wrote  to  that  lady  he  evidently  speaks 
of  the  charater  of  Sofronia  as  meant  to  represent  herself. 

Parts  of  the  ■  Gerusalemme  '  began  to  circulate  about  in  manuscript, 
and  the  author  was  assailed  by  numerous  pedantic  critics.  He 
thought  that  the  duke  and  his  sister  Eleonora  did  not  take  up  his 
defence  with  sufficient  zeal;  and  this  slight  sank  deep  into  the  poet's 
heart.  Towards  the  end  of  1576  a  false  friend,  who  was  in  the  secret 
of  his  love  for  the  princess,  disclosed  some  particulars  of  it  to  others. 
Tasso  having  heard  of  this,  and  meeting  him  in  the  court  of  the  ducal 
palace,  required  him  to  deny  what  he  had  said  ;  and  upon  the  other's 
lefusal,  gave  him  a  blow  in  the  face.  This  led  to  a  duel :  the  treache- 
rous friend  came  escorted  by  his  relatives,  who  also  drew  their  swords 
against  the  poit;  but  Tasso,  who  was  a  good  swordsman,  succeeded  iu 
parrying  their  blows,  and  came  away  iu  triumph.  Nothing  particular 
happened  after  this  until  June  of  the  following  year,  1577,  when 
Tasso,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  Juue,  being  in  the  apartments  of 
the  Duchess  of  Urbino,  in  Duke  Alfonso's  palace  at  Ferrara,  fell 
into  a  violent  passion  at  some  impertinence,  real  or  supposed,  of  a 
domestic,  and  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  throw  a  knife  after  him.  He 


was  immediately  arrested  by  order  of  Duke  Alfonso,  and  confined  to 
a  room  which  looked  on  the  court  of  the  palace.  It  appears  that 
between  these  two  incidents  his  own  servants  had  been  tampered  with 
in  order  to  give  up  his  concealed  papers.  Tasso  got  information  of 
this,  and  looked  out  for  a  trusty  servant  from  Urbino,  and  wrote  on  the 
subject  to  Guiiio  Baldo,  marquis  del  Monte,  and  his  letter  is  quoted 
by  his  biographer  Serassi.  He  had  also  felt  for  some  time  scruples 
about  matters  of  faith  :  he  mentions  in  his  discourse  to  Scipione 
Gonzaga,  that  he  had  doubts  concerning  many  points  of  religion.  He 
had  even  applied  to  the  inquisitor  of  Bologna,  who  had  granted  him 
absolution  ;  but  still  he  thought  himself  under  the  censures  of  the 
Church.  All  these  things  added  to  the  anguish  of  his  mind.  From 
the  place  of  his  imprisonment  Tasso  wrote  a  submissive  letter  to  the 
duke,  begging  his  pardon ;  and  the  duke  appearing  to  forgive  him, 
released  him  after  a  few  clays,  and  took  him  with  him  to  his  country- 
seat  of  Bel  Riguardo  about  the  end  of  June.  What  happened  there 
between  the  duke  and  Tasso  is  not  ascertained  ;  but  from  some 
expressions  of  the  poet  it  appears  that  he  was  there  closely  and  sternly 
examined  by  the  duke,  who  had  probably  by  this  time  in  his  possession 
Tasso's  papers,  "in  order  to  get  from  him  an  acknowledgment  of  what, 
if  avowed,  would  incense  him  against  him."  (Tasso's  Sonnet,  begin- 
ning "  Alma  grande  d' Alcide,"  addressed  to  the  deceased  duke  Hercules, 
father  of  Alfonso.)  On  the  11th  of  July  the  duke  sent  Tasso  back  to 
Ferrara  under  an  escort,  and  shut  him  up  in  the  convent  of  St.  Francis, 
his  secretary  having  written  to  the  monks  that  he  was  mad,  and  must 
be  treated  as  a  madman. 

Tasso's  love  adventures,  his  real  or  pretended  madness,  and  the 
causes  of  his  long  imprisonment,  made  much  noise  about  Italy  at  the 
time ;  and  they  have  been  so  much  discussed  and  commented  upon 
since,  that  they  have  acquired  an  historical  importance,  especially  as 
they  serve  to  illustrate  the  manners  of  the  times.  Duke  Alfonso  has 
been  much  abused,  and,  we  think,  without  discrimination,  for  his 
treatment  of  the  poet.  There  is  a  mystery  about  the  whole  story 
resembling  that  which  hangs  over  Ovid's  banishment.  Professor 
Rosini  has  collected  with  the  greatest  patience  and  care  the  discord- 
ant opiuions,  as  well  as  the  evidence  resulting  from  Tasso's  own 
writings,  published  and  unpublished,  and  from  those  of  his  contempo- 
raries ;  and  the  conclusion  which  he  arrives  at  by  the  help  of  sound 
criticism  is,  that  the  duke,  having  in  his  hands  the  loose  compositions 
of  Tasso  already  mentioned,  which,  joined  to  his  other  compositions 
addressed  to  the  same  person,  and  his  other  strange  sayings  and  doings, 
furnished  full  evidence  that  his  sister  Eleonra  was  the  person  alluded 
to  in  them,  was  naturally  enough  incensed  against  the  poet,  and 
thought  that  the  only  reparation  that  he  could  make  to  her  injured 
honour  was  to  make  it  be  supposed  that  Tasso  was  mad.  This  gives 
the  clue  to  his  subsequent  treatment  of  the  poet.  He  must  also  have 
been  confident  that  his  sister  was  guiltless,  otherwise,  as  Rosini 
observes,  he  would  have  taken  a  different  sort  of  vengeance,  according 
to  the  manners  of  the  age.  From  the  convent  of  St.  Francis,  Tasso 
wrote  to  the  duke,  saying,  "  that  the  clemency  of  his  highness  had 
forgiven  him  his  faults,  and  that  thenceforth  if  he  spoke  to  anyone, 
he  should  acknowledge  to  all  that  which  he  clearly  knew,  that  he  Was 
under  a  sanitary  treatment."  He  adds,  that  he  had  resolved,  when 
the  treatment  was  over,  to  turn  monk  ;  and  in  a  postscript  he  says, 
that  he  earnestly  wishes  that  the  duke  may  know  all  the  truth,  that 
he  may  not  thiuk  him  more  mad  than  he  is.  In  a  long  letter  which 
he  afterwards  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  he  says,  that  "  in  order  to 
please  Duke  Alfonso,  he  thought  it  do  disgrace  to  imitate  the  example 
of  Brutus  and  Solon."  Both  those  personages,  according  to  Livy  aud 
Plutarch,  feigned  madness.  Receiving  no  answer  from  either  Duke 
Alfonso  or  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  Tasso,  about  the  20th  of  July,  ran 
away  from  the  convent,  quitted  Ferrara,  aud  made  his  way  alone  and 
mostly  on  foot  to  Naples,  and  thence  to  Sorrento,  where  his  sister  was 
married.  Having  by  kind  treatment  recovered  his  health  and  his  spirits, 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  applied  through  some  agent  of  the  duke 
to  be  allowed  to  return  to  Ferrara.  Duke  Alfonso  wi  ote  in  reply, 
that  he  was  willing  to  receive  Tasso  again  into  his  service,  if  he  would 
allow  himself  to  be  treated  by  the  physicians  ;  but  that  if  he  con- 
tinued his  subterfuges,  and  to  talk  as  he  had  done  before,  he  would 
immediately  turn  him  out  of  his  territories,  and  never  allow  him  to 
return.  Tasso,  upon  this,  returned  to  Ferrara  in  the  spring  of  1578, 
with  the  Cavaliere  Gualengo.  He  was  civilly  but  coldly  received  by 
the  duke,  who  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  ought  now  to  try  to 
compose  himself  and  to  lead  a  quiet  life,  and  to  avoid  all  excitement. 
He  attempted  to  get  an  interview  with  the  Princess 'Eleonora  aud  the 
Duchess  of  Urbino,  but  was  prevented. 

Tasso,  tired  of  this  manner  of  life,  having  lost  the  favour  which  ha 
used  to  enjoy  at  court,  ran  away  again  from  Ferrara  in  the  summer  o( 
1578,  wandered  to  Mantua,  Padua,  and  Venice,  and  theu  went  to  Urbino, 
w  here  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  who  appears  to  have  been  then 
on  bad  terms  with  his  own  wife  and  with  the  court  of  Ferrara,  entreat- 
ing him  to  make  the  truth  kuown,  and  to  contradict  tho  reports 
maliciously  "circulated  of  his  madness,"  saying  that  he  bad  sub- 
mitted to  it  in  obedience  to  Duke  Alfonso's  wishes,  but  that  be  could 
not  consent  any  longer  to  lead  an  animal  life,  far  from  literature  and 
from  the  Muses.  He  wrote  in  similar  terms  to  his  friend  Scipione 
Gonzaga  at  Rome,  to  his  own  sister  at  Sorrento,  aud  to  the  Arciprete 
Lamberti,  to  whom  he  sent  a  sonnet,  beginning  "Falso  e  il  romor  che 
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Biinnn."  In  October  1578,  lie  left  Urbino,  and  went  to  Piedmont 
under  un  assumed  name;  but  be  whs  Roon  known,  and  his  fuino  as  a 
poet  secured  him  a  flattering  reception  from  Charles  Emmanuel, 
prince  of  I'ioihnont,  who  offered  to  take  him  into  li is  Borvico  upon  tho 
Ktmo  terms  as  tho  Duke  of  Ferrara.  Jiut  poor  Tasso  had  still  bb 
eyes  and  his  heart  fixed  upon  Ferrara,  and  in  spite  of  tho  advice  of  bin 
friends  at  Turin,  and,  among  others,  of  tho  Marquis  Filippo  d'Fslo, 
Alfonso's  relative,  he  determined  to  go  to  Ferrara.  Ho  wasencouraged 
to  do  so  by  letters  from  the  Cardinal  Albano,  who  it  appears  had  been 
commissioned  by  the  duke  to  induce  him  to  return,  promising  him  a 
kind  reception.  He  arrived  at  Ferrara  on  tho  21st  of  February  1679, 
on  tho  eve  of  the  arrival  of  Margarita  Gonzaga,  the  new  bride  of  Duke 
Alfonso.  The  court  was  busy  about  tho  preparations  to  receivo  tho 
duchess.  The  duke  refused  to  see  Tasso,  tho  princesses  also  deuiod 
themselves,  his  old  apartments  in  the  palace  were  closed  to  him,  and 
the  courtier  and  court  attendants  treated  him  with  rudeness  and  con- 
tempt. Tas60  now  became  furious,  and  ho  uttered  impertinent  words 
against  the  duke  and  the  whole  house  of  Kste,  which  being  reported  to 
Alfonso,  he  gave  orders  to  urrest  him  and  confine  him  in  the  hospital 
of  St.  Anna  as  a  declared  madman. 

Tasso  remained  a  prisoner  in  tho  hospital  full  seven  years,  till  July 
15S6.  From  some  obscure  passages  of  his  own  letters  he  appears  to 
have  been  treated  very  harshly  at  first  by  the  attendants  of  the  hos- 
pital. Ho  wrote  to  the  duke,  and  to  the  princesses,  but  in  vain.  At 
last,  he  grew  more  calm,  aud  was  treated  with  greater  leniency.  The 
wretched  hole  which  is  shown  at  Ferrara  as  having  been  his  prison  is 
no  longer  believed  by  competent  judges  to  be  the  identical  place  of 
his  confinement.  (Valdry,  'Voyages  Litteraires  en  Italie,' book  vii., 
ch.  14.)  Political  party-feeling  in  our  age  has  contributed  to  exagge- 
rate tho  hardships  of  Tasso's  confinement,  as  religious  party  feeling 
has  exaggerated  the  sufferings  of  Galileo  in  a  similar  condition.  There 
was  hardship  no  doubt  in  both  instances,  and  the  hardship  in  Tasso's 
case  was  aggravated  by  the  state  of  his  own  sore  and  unsettled  mind. 
When  Cardinal  Scipione  Gonzaga  visited  Tasso  at  St.  Anna,  in  the 
spring  of  1580,  he  was  lodged  in  a  large  and  commo  lious  apartment, 
where  he  could  write  and  correct  his  compositions.  In  November  of 
the  same  year  he  was  visited  by  Montaigne,  who  speaks  of  him  as  a 
man  whose  reason  was  overcome  by  the  vivacity  of  his  imagination. 
In  July  1581,  the  Lady  Marfisa  d'Este  obtained  leave  of  Alfonso  to 
take  Tasso  with  her  for  a  few  days  to  her  country-house,  where  he  had 
a  philosophical  discussion  with  her  and  her  two  Jadies  of  honour,  Tar- 
quinia  Molza,  a  learned  woman,  and  Ginevra  Marzia,  upon  the  nature 
of  love.  From  the  recollectiou  of  this  conversation,  Tasso  afterwards 
composed  his  dialogue,  which  he  entitled  'La  Molza,  ovvero  dell' 
Amore.'  In  September  1582  Tasso  received  at  St.  Anna  the  visit  of 
Aldo  the  younger,  who  brought  him  copies  of  some  of  the  finest 
editions  which  had  come  out  of  his  press,  and  they  speut  two  days 
together  in  speaking  of  their  respective  studies.  Tasso  in  the  mean- 
time was  busy  writing,  or  correcting  his  various  poetical  compositions 
which  were  printed  at  Veuicc,  but  very  inaccurately,  to  his  great 
annoyance.  He  wrote  in  his  confinement  several  philosophical  dis- 
courses or  treatises,  such  as  '  II  Gonzaga,  ossia  del  Piacere  Onesto,'  '  II 
Padre  di  Famiglia,'  the  discourse  'Delia  Virtu  Eroica  e  della  Carita,' 
the  dialogue  'Delia  Nobilta,'  and  others.  In  his  discourse  to  Gon- 
zaga he  says  that  it  was  wished  that  he  should  become  insane,  and 
that  the  cause,  or  at  least  one  of  the  causes,  of  this  persecution  was 
some  lascivious  verses  of  his. 

In  1583  Tasso  grew  seriously  ill,  he  complained  of  his  head,  of  his 
digestion,  of  singing  in  his  ears,  and  other  symptoms  of  a  like  nature. 
He  consulted  his  friend  Mercuriale,  a  physician  of  Padua,  but  Tasso 
was  not  a  very  docile  patient  ;  he  wished  for  none  but  pleasant 
medicaments,  and  he  would  not  submit  to  a  total  abstinence  from 
wine.  One  of  his  vagaries  was  that  he  had  a  familiar  spirit  who 
appeared  to  him  to  comfort  him.  Iu  15i>4  he  was  allowed  to  be  out 
at  large  during  the  Carnival  season,  and  he  wrote  a  curious  dialogue 
on  that  circumstance  entitled  '  II  Giauluca,  o  della  Maschere.'  He 
enjoyed  the  society  of  Tarquiuia  Molza,  of  Count  Girolan.o  Pepoli,  and 
other  noblemen  and  ladies  of  the  court  of  Ferrara.  He  wrote 
about  that  time  the  dialogues,  'II  Beltramo,  ovvero  della  Cortesia;' 
'II  Malpiglio,  ovvero  della  Corte;'  'II  Ghirliusoue,  ovvero  dell' 
Iqiitaffio;'  'La  Cavalletta,  ovvero  della  Poesia  Toscana;'  and  'II 
Rangone,  ovv>  ro  della  Pace,'  which  last,  addressed  to  Biauca  Capello, 
grand-duchess  of  Tuscany,  is  dated  from  his  apartments  cf  St.  Anna, 
'Dalle  sue  stanze  in  St.  Anna.'  He  was  now  tolerably  composed  and 
reconciled,  and  could  hardly  be  called  a  prisoner.  In  one  of  his 
autograph  letters,  written  to  the  Marquis  Buoncompagni,  in  April,  ' 
1585.  and  which  is  in  the  library  of  Ferrara,  there  is  a  passage  copied 
by  Vale"ry,  in  which  he  says  "  the  duke  does  not  keep  me  iu  prison, 
but  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna,  where  priests  and  monks  can  visit  me 
at  their  pleasure,  and  no  oue  prevents  them  from  doing  me  good." 
In  several  of  his  unpublished  letters  he  gives  directions  about  some 
articles  for  his  wardrobe  or  his  table,  aud  shows  a  refined  taste  in 
both.  But  iu  that  same  year,  1585,  a  fresh  source  of  vexations 
opened  upon  him.  nis  great  epic  poem,  '  La  Gerusalemme  Liberata,' 
had  been  published  complete  at  Parma  in  1581,  and  afterwards  at 
Mantua  in  1584.  A  host  of  critics  Ml  upou  it,  and  by  their  strictures 
strove  to  obscure  all  the  merits  of  the  poem.  At  the  head  of  them 
■tood  Salviati,  of  tho  Crusca  Academy.   Tasso's  language,  his  poetical 


stylo,  his  imagery,  tho  plot  of  Inn  poern,  his  episodes,  everything  wa* 
mado  a  subject  of  censure.  ToMO,  already  weakened  by  mental  and 
bodily  Buffering,  felt  theHc  attacks  bitterly.  He  however  took  up  his 
pen  and  wrote  in  a  measured  and  dignified  tone,  a  defend;  of  his 
poem.  He  was  at  tho  same  time  writing  letter;  to  all  his  friends  to 
obtain  his  final  liberty  from  the  duke.  He  wrote  to  the  city  of 
Begarmo,  to  the  duko  of  Mantua,  to  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  to 
tho  pope,  to  the  emperor,  who  all  employed  their  good  offices  on  hi* 
behalf  with  Duke  Alfonso,  who  hesitated  a  long  time  before  he  con- 
sented to  his  release.  At  last  Vinccnzo  Gonzaga,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Mantua,  obtained,  iu  July  1580,  permission  for  Tasso  to  accompany 
him  to  Mantua.  His  reception  at  that  court  was  like  a  triumph.  In 
order  to  make  some  return  for  the  kindness  which  ho  experienced 
from  the  house  of  Gonzaga,  he  completed  his  tragedy  of  '  Torris- 
mondo,'  which  ho  dedicated  to  his  liberator  Vincenzo,  on  his  accession 
to  the  ducal  throne  of  Mantua  in  1587.  The  Mibject  of  the  '  Tor- 
rismondo'  is  a  supposed  Scandinavian  legend.  Some  of  the  descrip- 
tions have  been  admired.  After  some  time  spent  at  Mantua  and  in 
his  paternal  town  of  Bergamo,  Tasso,  depressed  by  a  settled  melan- 
choly, took  leavo  of  Duke  Vincenzo,  and  repaired  to  Home  in  the 
latter  part  of  ]5S7,  and  thence  to  Naples  in  the  following  year.  The 
poet  appeared  delighted  with  the  beauties  of  his  native  couuti-y.  At 
Naples  he  began  a  lawsuit  to  recover  his  paternal  property,  which  li;«d. 
been  seized  wheu  his  father  Bernardo  became  an  exile.  Tho  Neapolitan 
courts  of  law  have  been  at  all  times  proverbially  known  for  their 
dilatorincss,  and  justice  was  wretchedly  administered  under  the 
Spanish  viceregal  administration.  Ta«so  made  little  progress  in  his 
suit.  But  he  found  a  sincere  friend  in  the  Marquis  Gio.  Batis'a 
Manso,  who  took  him  in  the  autumn  to  his  estate  of  Bisaccio.  where 
they  speut  the  time  sporting,  listening  to  the  rustic  improvvisatori, 
and  conversing  in  the  evening  upon  various  topics,  especially  about 
Tasso's  pretended  familiar.  It  was  at  the  request  of  Manso's  mother 
that  Tasso  undertook  his  'Sette  Giornate  del  Hondo  Creato,'  which  is 
a  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  narrative  of  the  creation  of  the  world  in 
the  first  two  chapters  of  Genesis.  In  1589,  Tasso,  alway  a  restless, 
repaired  to  Koine;  but  finding  himself  in  great  pecuniary  distre-s,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  of  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  de'  Medici  to 
go  to  Florence  in  tho  spring  of  1590,  where  he  was  received  *itb 
great  honour  by  the  court  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  as  if  to 
make  amends  for  the  annoyance  given  to  him  by  Salviati  and  his 
compeers. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  however  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
in  1591  he  returned  to  Naples,  and  then  applied  himself  to  re-write 
his  epic  poem,  under  the  title  of  '  Gerusalemme  Couquistata,'  iu  order 
to  satisfy  the  critic^.  However  the  first  version  of  his  poem  is  in  tue 
bauds  of  all,  whilst  few  ever  read  his  '  Gerusalemme  Conquistata.' 
Tasso  intended  to  end  his  days  at  Naples;  but  in  1502,  Cardinal 
Aldobrandiui  having  been  made  pope  by  the  name  of  Clement  VJII., 
his  nephew,  Cinzio  Aldobrandini,  afterwards  cardinal,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  Tasso,  invited  him  in  the  most  pressing  manner  to 
Rome,  where  he  came  about  the  middle  of  that  year.  He  was 
stopped  several  days  at  Mola  di  Gaela,  the  road  being  blocked  up  by 
the  bands  of  the  famous  robber  chief  Marco  Sciarra,  who  was  scouring 
the  country  with  perfect  impunity.  Sciarra,  who  was  a  man  of  birth 
and  education,  having  heard  that  Tasso  was  detained  at  Mola,  sent 
him  a  message  to  entreat  him  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  assuring  him 
of  perfect  safety  from  his  men,  and  offering  hira  an  escort,  which 
however  Tasso  declined  ;  upou  which  Sciarra  withdrew  his  men  from 
the  mountaius  of  Itri,  so  as  to  leave  the  passage  open  for  Tasso.  Having 
arrived  safely  at  Rome,  he  completed  his  '  Geru-alemme  Couquistata,' 
which  he  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Cinzio  Aldobrandiui.  In  the  tunimtr 
of  1591  he  returned  to  Naples,  and  lodged  first  in  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  San  Severiuo,  and  afterwards  went  to  a  country-seat  of 
his  friend  Manso.  Meantime  Cardinal  Cinzio,  out  of  affection  and 
gratitude  towards  Tasso,  prevailed  on  Pope  Clement  to  grant  the  poet 
the  honour  of  being  solemnly  crowned  with  the  laurel-crown  in  the 
Capitol,  as  Petrarch  and  others  had  been.  This  being  agreed  upon, 
Cardinal  Cinzio  hastened  to  announce  the  news  to  Tasso,  urgiug  him 
to  repair  to  Rome  as  soon  as  possible.  Ta*so  did  not  seem  at  all 
elated;  he  observed  to  Manso  that  he  thought  it  more  glorious  to 
deserve  honours  than  to  receive  them.  He  however  assented,  and 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  kind  friend  Manso,  with  a  foreboding 
that  it  would  be  the  last.  He  spent  the  Christmas  festivities  at  the 
ruouastery  of  Monte  Casino,  aud  arrived  at  Rome  in  the  beginning  of 
1595.  He  was  met  outside  the  gates  by  many  gentlemen  and 
attendants  of  the  Papal  court,  by  whom  he  was  led  in  a  kind  of 
triumph  to  the  Vatican  palace,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  pope, 
who  told  him  that  he  had  "  awarded  him  the  laurel  crown,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  as  much  honoured  by  him,  as  in  former  times  it  had 
served  io  honour  others."  Tasso  was  lodged  in  the  Papal  palace,  and 
treated  with  the  greatest  regard.  AYhile  the  day  of  the  coronation  was 
anxiously  expected,  Cardinal  Cinzio  fell  ill :  and  Lent  coming  on,  the 
pageant  was  postponed,  and  then  Tasso  himself  fell  seriously  ill.  He 
felt  from  the  first  a  conviction  that  this  illness  would  be  his  list :  and 
wishiug  to  compose  himself  in  retirement  for  his  last  moments,  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  taken  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Onofrio,  on  Mount 
Janiculum.  Having  been  carried  thither  in  one  of  Cardinal  Ciuzio'a 
carriages,  he  said  to  the  prior  and  his  monks  who  came  to  receive  hiui 
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at  the  gate,  "  I  am  come  to  die  amongst  you."  He  was  led  into  a 
comfortable  apartment,  where  he  devoted  his  remaining  days  entirely 
to  religious  practices,  and  seemed  totally  weaned  from  worldly 
feelings  and  cares.  When  the  pope's  physician  announced  to  hitn  his 
approaching  death,  he  embraced  him,  thanking  him  for  the  happy 
tidings.  To  Cardinal  Cinsdo,  who  came  to  take  leave  of  him,  he 
expressed  his  gratitude  for  all  his  kindness  ;  and  as  the  cardinal  and 
those  present  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  he  said  to  tbem,  "  You 
think  that  you  are  leaving  me,  but  I  shall  go  before  you."  He 
expired  on  the  25th  of  April  1595,  after  fifteen  days'  illness,  being 
fifty-one  years  of  age.  He  was  buried,  according  to  Lis  desire,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Ouofrio,  with  a  plain  slab  over  his  tomb,  upon  which  the 
monks  engraved  the  simple  inscription,  "  Torquati  Tassi  ossa  hie 
jacent." 

The  lasting  fame  of  Tasso  as  a  great  poet  rests  upon  his  '  Gerus- 
nlemme  Liberata,'  or  '  II  Ooffredo,'  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  one  of 
the  few  great  epic  poems  of  which  the  world  can  boast.  The  action 
is  complete  :  it  relates  the  events  of  the  great  crusade,  and  ends  with 
the  ostensible  object  of  that  expedition,  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  hands  of  the  Moslems.  The  beauties,  as  well  as  the  faults 
of  the  composition,  have  been  the  theme  of  many  disquisitions.  The 
poem  has  a  peculiarity  that  distinguishes  it  from  most  other  epics :  it 
is  essentially  a  Christian  poem  ;  and  breathes  throughout  the  feelings, 
tho  faith,  and  the  hopes  of  a  Christian.  Tasso,  as  he  says  in  his  invo- 
cation, had  drawn  his  inspiration  from  a  sacred  source,  a«d  has  thus 
afforded  a  refutation  to  those  who  pretend  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  not  so  favourable  to  poetical  imagery  as  the  splendid  fictions  of 
mythology.  A  melancholy  tinge  pervades  the  poem ;  but  it  is  a 
melancholy  lighted  up  by  cheering  and  constant  hope.  With  the 
single  exception  of  the  episode  of  the  gardens  of  Armida,  the  language 
of  the  '  Gerusalemme'  is  eminently  chaste,  and  the  morality  of  its 
sentiments  is  pure  and  elevated.  Among  its  beauties  of  details  we 
will  only  instance  the  episode  of  Oliudo  and  Sofronia,  in  the  2nd  canto; 
the  council  of  the  drcuions,  in  the  4th  ;  the  flight  of  Erminia,  and  her 
meeting  with  the  old  shepherd  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  7th  ; 
the  introduction  of  the  Turk  Solymau  into  the  besieged  city,  in  the 
10th;  the  death  of  Clorinda,  in  the  12th;  and  the  last  fight  of 
Argante  with  Tancred,  in  the  19th  canto. 

The  other  poems  of  Tasso  have  been  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
this  article.  His  lyrical  compositions  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  exquisite  both  in  language  and  sentiment.  Besides  those  which 
are  upon  amorous  subjects,  some  refer  to  contemporary  events,  or  are 
in  praise  of  contemporary  princes  ;  others  are  upon  religious  subjects ; 
and  others  refer  to  his  own  misfortunes. 

Tasso's  prose  works  consist  of  dialogues  and  dissertations,  some  of 
which  have  been  already  noticed ;  of  a  treatise  upon  epic  poetry, 
dedicated  to  Cardinal  Pietro  Aldobraudini ;  discourses  upon  the 
poetical  art,  dedicated  to  Scipione  Gonzaga ;  and  of  numerous  letters, 
some  of  which  remained  unpublished  till  some  thirty  years  back 
'  Lettere  Inedite,'  Pisa,  1827.  Professor  Rosini  has  edited  a  new 
edition  of  all  the  works  of  Tasso,  begun  at  Pisa  in  1820. 

Tasso's  '  Gerusalemme  Liberata '  has  been  translated  into  most 
European  languages.  There  are  English  translations  by  Fairfax, 
Hoole,  Broadhead,  Hunt,  and  Wiffeu.  It  has  also  been  paraphrased 
into  several  Italian  dialects,  Milanese,  Neapolitan,  Calabrian,  &c.  The 
Life  of  Tasso  has  been  written  by  Manso,  Serassi,  and  others,  and  has 
been  commented  upon  by  Tiraboschi,  Muratori,  Zeno,  Maffei,  and 
other  Italian  philologists. 

TASSO'NI,  ALESSANDRO,  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Modena,  in 
1565,  was  educated  first  in  his  native  town,  and  afterwards  at  Bologna 
and  Ferrara,  where  he  studied  the  law.  In  1597  he  went  to  Rome, 
when  he  entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Ascanio  Colonna,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Spain  in  the  year  1600.  In  1603  the  cardinal,  having 
been  made  viceroy  of  Aragon,  sent  Tassoni  to  Rome  to  take  charge  of 
the  administration  of  his  property  in  Italy.  During  his  stay  in  Spain 
Tassoni  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  internal  state  of  that  king- 
dom, which,  after  alarming  all  Europe  in  the  preceding  century  by  its 
ambition  and  the  extent  of  its  conquests,  was  now  fast  sinking  into 
decay  under  the  weak  reign  of  Philip  III.  At  Rome  he  wrote  his 
'  Considerazioni  sopra  il  Petrarca,'  published  in  1609,  in  which  he 
commented  very  severely  upon  numerous  faults,  real  or  supposed, 
which  he  pointed  out  in  the  writings  of  that  generally  admired  poet. 
Endowed  with  an  inquisitive  but  somewhat  captious  mind,  Tassoni 
aimed  in  his  writings  at  opposing  received  opinions,  and  he  employed 
sarcasm  and  ridicule  for  the  purpose.  Aromatari  of  Assisi  took  up 
the  defence  of  Petrarch  in  his  'Risposte'  to  Tassoni's  considerations, 
and  this  led  to  a  controversy  in  the  usual  bitter  style  of  Italian  literary 
polemics.  In  1612  Tassoni  published  his  '  Pensieri  Diversi '  in  ten 
books,  being  a  collection  of  remarks  on  various  subjects  of  science 
and  literature  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  for  years  of  entering  in 
his  memorandum-book.  Among  other  subjects  he  attacked  the 
Physics  of  Aristotle,  although  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  himself 
very  correct  notions  of  physical  phenomena.  This  work  led  to  another 
controversy  between  Tassoni  and  several  of  his  contemporaries.  Mean- 
time the  Cardinal  Colonna  had  died,  and  Tassoni,  being  now  without 
employment,  applied  to  Charles  Emmanuel  I.,  duke  of  Savoy,  who 
promised  him  the  post  of  secretary  to  his  son,  the  cardinal  of  Savoy. 
Bnt  partly  through  court  intrigues,  and  paitly  on  account  of  Tassoni's 


known  aversion  to  the  court  of  Spain,  with  which  the  Duke  of  Saxony 
wished  to  be  on  good  terms,  he  was  kept  waiting  for  years  before  he 
could  take  possession  of  his  office  at  the  court  of  the  cardinal,  who 
was  then  residing  at  Rome.  Certain  compositions  entitled  '  Filippiche,' 
in  which  the  court  of  Spain  was  severely  handled,  as  well  as  another 
pamphlet  entitled  '  Esequie  della  Monarchia  di  Spagna,'  which  appeared 
during  that  period,  were  generally  attributed  to  Tassoni.  Tiraboschi 
thinks  that  the  first  two  of  the  '  Filippiche  '  are  Tassoni's,  but  that  the 
other  five  are  by  another  pen.  Copies  of  this  work  are  very  scarce. 
In  1 623  Tassoni  left  the  cardinal  of  Savoy  in  disgust,  and  retired  to  a 
country-house  in  the  suburb  of  Transtevere,  where  he  employed  him- 
self in  study  and  rural  occupations. 

In  1626  Cardinal  Ludovisi,  nephew  of  Pope  Gregory  XV.,  took 
Tassoni  into  his  service,  and  gave  him  apartments  in  his  own  palace, 
with  a  handsome  stipend.  After  the  cardinal's  death,  in  1632,  Tassoni 
repaired  to  Modena,  when  he  was  made  councillor  to  his  sovereign 
Duke  Francis  I.  of  Este,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  at 
Modena  in  1635. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Tassoni  made  an  abridgment 
in  Italian  of  the  'Annals'  of  Baronius,  and  some  ' Annotazioni,'  or 
corrections  and  additions  to  the  Italian  vocabulary  of  La  Crusca. 
But  the  work  for  which  he  is  best  known  is  his  mock-heroic  poem, 
'  La  Secchia  Ripita,'  or  the  '  Rape  of  a  Bucket.'  He  is  considered  as 
having  first  introduced  this  kind  of  composition  in  the  Italian 
language,  as  he  had  finished,  though  not  published  in  print,  his  poem 
years  before  his  contemporary  Bracciolini  published,  in  1618,  his 
'  Scherno  degli  Dei,'  in  which  he  turns  into  ridicule  the  gods  of  the 
ancient  mythology.  Tassoni's  poem  was  published  in  a  printed  form 
in  1622,  but  manuscript  copies  had  been  in  circulation  long  before. 
The  subject  is  taken  from  the  annals  of  his  country  under  the  year 
1249,  when  a  war  having  broken  out  between  the  two  neighbouring 
cities  of  Modena  and  Bologna,  the  Modenese  carried  off  in  triumph  a 
wooden  bucket  from  within  one  of  the  gates  of  Bologna,  which  bucket 
is  still  seen  suspended  by  a  chain  in  the  cathedral  of  Modena.  Tho 
'Secchia  Rapita'  has  been  generally  admired  by  Italian  as  well  as 
foreign  critics.  Voltaire  speaks  of  it  disparagingly,  although  he  has 
borrowed  from  it  (Valery,  'Voyages  Litteraires '),  but  Perrault  and 
other  French  critics  have  done  Tassoni  full  justice.  The  humour  of 
the  poem  is  peculiarly  Italian,  and  the  admixture  of  the  serious  and 
heroic  with  the  burlesque  is  happily  combined.  Some  of  the  descrip- 
tive passages  are  exquisitely  soft  and  true  to  nature,  such  as  the  song 
in  canto  viii.  which  begins  :  "  Dormiva  Endimion  tra  l'erbe  e  i  fiori," 
and  the  beautiful  episode  in  canto  x.  of  the  voyage  of  Venus  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Arno  to  Naples  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  Manfred, 
son  of  Frederic  II.,  to  assist  the  Qhibelines  of  North  Italy.  The 
'  Secchia  Rapita'  has  gone  through  numerous  editions  :  that  of  Barotti, 
Modena,  1744,  is  most  splendid.  Gironi  has  collected  various  judg- 
ments and  comments  upon  this  poem  in  his  biography  of  Tassoni. 
Muratori  has  also  written  the  Life  of  Ta'soni. 

TATE,  NAHUM,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1652.  His  father  was 
Dr.  Faithful  Tate,  a  clergyman  in  Ireland.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  whence  he  removed  to  London.  On  the 
death  of  Shadwell  in  1690,  the  interest  of  Tate's  friends  procured  him 
the  situation  of  poet-laureate,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  He  seems 
to  have  been  an  improvident  man,  and  somewhat  addicted  to  intem- 
perance. In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  resided  in  the  precincts  of 
the  Mint,  in  Southwark,  where  he  died,  August  12,  1715.  The  Mint 
was  then  considered  a  privileged  place,  where  debtors  were  not  liable 
to  arrest.  This  supposed  privilege  however  was  put  down  by  statute 
9  Geo.  1. 

Tate  wrote  '  Memorials  for  the  Learned,  collected  out  of  eminent 
Authors  in  History,'  8vo.  1686;  'Characters  of  Virtue  and  Vice 
described  and  attempted  in  Verse,  from  a  Treatise  of  Joseph  Hall, 
Bishop  of  Exon,'  London,  1691 ;  '  Miscellanea  Sacra,  or  PoemB  on 
Divine  and  Moral  Subjects,'  Svo,  London,  1698;  'Panacea,  a  Poem  on 
Tea,'  London,  1700;  besides  Birth-Day  Odes  and  an  Elegy  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary.  He  was  also  the  author  of  about  ten  dramatic 
pieces,  tragedy,  comedy,  and  opera,  including  an  alteration  of  Shaks- 
pere's  '  Lear,'  which  kept  the  stage  many  years,  but  has  for  some  time 
been  superseded  by  the  original. 

Tate  is  chiefly  known  now  by  his  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms, 
which  he  executed  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Nicholas  Brady  [Brady], 
and  which  is  now  commonly  annexed  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
of  the  Church  of  England.  This  version,  though  of  little  merit,  was 
an  improvement  on  the  former  verson  by  Sternhold  and  Hopkins, 
which  it  soon  supplanted.  [Sternhold.]  The  first  publication  was 
an  '  Essay  of  a  New  Version  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  consisting  of  the 
first  Twenty,  by  N.  Brady  and  N.  Tate,'  8vo,  London,  1695  ;  this  was 
followed  by  '  A  New  Version  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  fitted  to  the 
Tunes  used  in  the  Churches,  by  N.  Tate  and  N.  Brady,'  London,  1698, 
with  a  'Supplement  of  Church  Hymns,'  8vo,  London,  1700. 

TATIA'NUS,  of  Assyria,  was  a  pupil  of  Justin  Martyr,  after  whose 
death  he  wrote  an  apology  for  Christianity,  under  the  title  of  '  A 
Discourse  to  the  Heathen '  (A6yos  irpbs  "EXA-qvas).  In  this  work  he 
gives  some  account  of  his  own  life.  He  was  brought  up  in  heathenism, 
the  different  forms  of  which  became  known  to  him  by  his  many 
travels  :  and  all  those  forms  appeared  to  him  unsatisfactory.  He  theu 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Old  Testament,  on  which  he  thought  he 
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■aw  the  impress  of  truth.  Arriving  at  Rome,  where  he  practised  as  a 
rhetorician,  he  met  with  Justiu  Martyr,  by  whom  ho  was  converted  to 
Christianity. 

After  tho  death  of  Justin  he  embraced  some  heretical  opinions, 
the  germs  of  which  may  be  seen  in  his  '  Discourse  to  the  Heathen.' 
The  chief  of  his  heresies  were  the  Marcionite  doctrines  of  tho  two 
principles  of  good  and  evil,  aud  of  the  evil  of  matter,  and  the  Valcu- 
tiuiau  doctrine  concerning  Aeons.  His  followers  were  however  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  practical  application  they  made  of  their  Marcionite 
opinions  by  lives  of  the  strictest  asceticism.  They  livod  in  celibacy, 
refused  all  luxuries,  and  abstained  from  tho  use  of  wine  even  at  tho 
Lord's  Supper.  Hence  they  were  called  Eucratites  (iyKparrrraj),  Apo- 
tactites  (anoTdicTiKoi),  and  Hydroparastataj  (uSpoTrapaardTai).  But  it 
must  be  observed  that  these  terms  were  often  applied  to  all  ascetics. 
The  Tatiauists  were  Eucratites,  but  all  called  Eucratites  were  not 
TatiaDists.  The  date  of  Tatiau's  heresy  is  placed  by  Eusebiua  in  the 
year  a.d.  172. 

Of  his  lost  works  the  chief  were  a  treatise  ou  '  Perfectiou  after  the 
Pattern  of  the  Saviour'  (irepl  toO  Kara  t6v  aurtipa  Karapria/jov),  and  a 
1  Harmony  of  tho  Four  Gospels  1  ((6ayyt\Lov  Sta  Ttaadpwv),  The  latter 
work  is  particularly  noticed  by  Theodoret,  who  found  200  copies  of  it 
iu  the  Syrian  churches,  which  he  took  away  from  the  people  on 
account  of  tho  heresies  contained  in  the  book.  For  this  reason,  chiefly, 
Neander  supposes  that  the  Harmony  of  Tatian  was  not  simply  com- 
piled from  the  narratives  of  the  four  Evangelists,  but  contained  also 
many  things  out  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  Some  writers,  among 
whom  is  Larduer,  think  that  Tatiau's  '  Harmony  '  is  still  extant  in  au 
Arabic  manuscript  in  the  Vatican  Library.  His  'Apology'  is  usually 
printed  in  the  works  of  Justin  Maityr.  There  are  separate  editions 
of  it  by  Gesner,  folio,  Zurich,  1546  ;  and  by  Worth,  8vo,  Oxon.,  1700. 

(Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecc,  iv.  29;  Hieronyinus,  Dc  Vir.  Illusl.,  c.  29; 
Clemens  Alexand.,  Strom,  iii.  12  ;  Lardner's  Credibility,  pt.  ii.,  c.  xiii., 
&c. ;  xxxvi.,  sec.  2;  Neander's  Gescli.  der  Christ.  Rtlig.  und  Kirche,  i., 
p.  762.  and  p.  1131.) 

TATIUS,  ACHILLES.    [Acuilles  Tatius.] 

TAUBMANN,  FHIEDRICH,  was  born  at  Wonsees,  near  Baireuth, 
on  the  16th  of  May,  1565,  where  his  father  was  a  shoemaker.  His 
father  died  very  early,  and  his  mother  married  a  tailor,  who  wished  to 
bring  up  his  step-son  Friedrich  to  his  own  business ;  but  as  the  boy 
showed  little  inclination,  he  was  sent  in  1577,  to  school  at  Culmbach, 
where  he  was  obliged  to  gain  his  livelihood  by  singing  and  begging. 
Iu  1582  he  went  to  tho  gymnasium  of  Heilbronn,  where  his  Latin 
verses  and  the  wit  displayed  in  them  were  so  much  admired,  that  he 
was  crowned  by  Paul  Melissus  as  poet-laureate.  Ten  years  later  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  where  he  distinguished  himself, 
and,  in  1595,  was  appoiuted  professor  of  poetry  aud  eloquence,  to 
which  afterwards  the  honour  of  court-poet  was  added.  He  died  at 
Wittenberg,  on  the  24th  of  March  1613. 

Taubmann  was  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties, 
and  he  was  a  witty  and  humorous  man.  During  his  lifetime  he  had 
the  reputation  of  beiug  the  greatest  wit  of  the  age,  and  persous  of  the 
highest  rank  sought  his  society.  From  all  that  cau  be  learned  about 
him,  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not,  like  many  others  iu  similar  positions, 
forget  his  own  dignity  as  a  man  :  he  never  acted  as  a  buffoon  or  a 
flatterer,  but  always  manifested  a  straightforward  aud  upright  cha- 
racter. In  his  time  philology  was  sinking  very  rapidly  in  Saxony,  all 
attention  being  absorbed  by  theological  controversies  and  sophistries, 
and  Taubmaun  was  one  of  the  very  few  who,  both  in  earnest  and  in 
jest,  impressed  upon  his  contemporaries  the  necessity  of  resuming  a 
thorough  study  of  the  ancient  languages  as  the  only  means  of  raising 
theological  studies  to  their  proper  position.  This  he  did  more 
especially  in  his  work  'Dissertatio  do  Lingua  Latiua,'  the  last  edition 
of  which  appeared  at  Wittenberg,  1614.  With  the  same  view  he 
exerted  himself  in  his  lectures,  aud  in  his  editions  of  Plautus  (4to, 
Frankfurt,  1605,)  and  of  Virgil  (4to,  Wittenberg,  1618),  iu  which  he 
made  his  countrymen  acquainted  with  the  labours  of  foreign  scholars. 
His  poetical  works,  though  very  popular  iu  his  time,  have  no  great 
merit.  They  appeared  in  several  collections,  under  the  titles  of 
'  Columbse  Poeticse,'  '  Melodaesia,'  '  Schediasmata  Poetica,'  and  others. 
After  Taubmann's  death,  the  name  of  Taubmanniaua  was  applied  to 
all  kinds  of  witty  sayings  and  anecdotes. 

(Erasmi  Schmidii  Oratio  in  Taubmanni  Memoriam,  8vo,  Wittenberg, 
1613;  Taubmanniana  odcr  Fr.  Taubmann's  Lcben,  Anecdotal  witziye 
Einfalle  und  Sittenspriiche,  von  Simon  von  Cyrene,  8vo,  Leipzig,  1 797  ; 
Fr.  Brandt.  Libcn  und  Tod  Fiid.  Taubmanni,  8vo,  Copenhagen,  1675  ; 
the  best  work  however  is  by  Ebert,  Lebcn  und  Verdienste  Fr.  Taub- 
manni, 8vo,  Eisenberg,  1814.) 

TAULER,  or  THAULER,  JOHANN,  the  most  celebrated  German 
divine  of  the  14th  century.  He  was  born  in  1294,  as  some  writers 
■ay,  at  Cologne,  but  according  to  others  at  Strasbourg.  Respecting 
his  life  very  little  is  known.  He  entered  the  order  of  the  Dominicans 
at  an  early  age,  and  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  on  account  of  his 
knowledge  of  philosophy  and  mystic  theology,  as  well  as  for  his  pious 
and  unblemished  conduct,  although  he  fearles-ly  attacked  the  vices 
and  follies  of  his  fellow-monks.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  he  spent 
in  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans  at  Strasbourg,  where  he  ditd  on 
the  16th  of  Juue  1361,  as  is  attested  by  his  tombstone,  which  still 
exists  in  that  city. 


Tauler  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  piety  and  devotion,  a  zealous 
teacher,  and  a  great  promoter  of  mystic  theology  in  Germany,  which 
must  regard  him  not  only  a.s  the  founder  of  that  school  of  divinity, 
but  at  the  same  time  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  have  cvci  fprung 
from  it.  His  sermons,  as  well  as  bin  other  religious  aud  ascetic  work* 
show  a  glowing  imagination  and  deep  feeling :  they  are  less  addrrsaed 
to  the  understanding  than  to  the  heart.  But  although  this  leaning 
aud  his  love  of  mystic  ism  frequently  led  him  to  religious  sentimentality 
aud  absurdities,  yet  he  never  sinks  down  to  the  level  of  some  modern 
mystic  divines.  Tauler  was  deeply  read  iu  scholastic  philosophy,  aud 
although  in  his  sermons  he  endeavours  to  steer  clear  of  it,  yet  they 
are  not  quite  free  from  sophistic  subtleties,  and  there  are  parages 
which  must  have  puzzled  more  than  enlightened  his  audience.  In  bis 
love  of  truth,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  instruction  of  the  people,  he  was  a  worthy  predecessor  of  Luther. 
Tauler's  influeuce  upon  tlie  German  language  and  literature  has 
acquired  for  him  as  distinguished  a  place  in  the  history  of  German 
literature  as  that  which  he  occupies  among  divines.  In  his  time 
German  prose  scarcely  existed,  and  the  standard  of  sermon- writing  was 
very  low.  The  creation  of  a  prose  literature  belongs  almost  exclusively 
to  him  :  his  style  seldom  aims  at  oratorical  beauty,  his  sentences  are 
short  and  abrupt,  but  always  full  of  meaning.  His  language,  which 
is  the  dialect  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  is  as  pure  as  can  be  expected.  It 
appears  that  Tauler  did  not  himself  write  his  sermonB,  but  they  were 
taken  down  as  they  were  preached,  by  many  of  his  hearers.  We 
must  therefore  suppose  that  in  the  editions  which  were  published 
shortly  after  his  death,  the  form  has  been  somewhat  altered  by  tho 
editors.  The  first  edition  of  his  sermons  appeared  at  Leipzig,  4  to, 
1498,  under  the  following  title  :  'Sermon  des  grossgelarten  in  gnaden 
erleuchteten  Doctoris  Jobaunis  Tauleri  predigerr  ordens,  weisende  auff 
den  nehesten  waren  wegk,  yn  geiste  czu  wandern  durch  ubersch- 
webenden  syu,  uuvoractit  von  geistes  ynnige  vonvandelt  I  deutsch 
manchen  meuschen  zu  selikeit.'  Tiiis  edition  was  followed  by  another 
at  Augsburg,  folio,  1508,  and  a  more  complete  one  at  Basel,  fob,  1521. 
A  translation  of  these  sermons  into  the  dialect  of  Lower  Germany 
was  published  at  Halberstadt,  fob,  1523,  aud  another  into  High 
German  by  P.  J.  Spener,  at  Nurnberg,  4to,  1688.  A  new  edition  in 
modern  High  German  was  published  at  Frankfurt  on-the-Main,  in  3 
vols.  8vo,  1825,  &c.  The  most  interesting  among  his  other  religious 
works  is  that  on  the  imitation  of  the  life  of  Christ,  '  Nachfolgung  des 
armen  Lebens  Christi,'  which  was  first  printed  at  Frankfurt  in  1621. 
The  most  recent  edition  is  that  by  Schlosser,  Frankf.,  1833.  A  collec- 
tion of  all  the  treatises  of  Tauler  was  commenced  in  1823,  at  Luzern, 
by  N.  Casseder,  but  only  two  volumes  have  appeared. 

Most  of  the  works  of  Tauler  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Lauren- 
tius  Surius,  fob,  Cologne,  1548  ;  this  collection  has  been  reprinted  at 
Macerata  aud  Paris.  There  are  also  one  Italian  aud  three  Dutch 
translations  :  the  best  of  the  Dutch  translations  is  that  in  folio,  Ant- 
werp, 16S5. 

A  list  of  the  works  of  Tauler,  together  with  the  whole  literature  on 
the  subject,  is  given  in  Jorden's  Lexicon  Deutschcr  JJichter  und  Pro- 
saisten,  vol.  v.,  p.  1-9. 

TAURELLIUS,  L.  [Torelli.] 

TAUSAN,  TAUSSEN,  or  TAGESEN,  JOHN,  the  first  Danish 
theologian  who  made  his  countrymen  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  the  Lutheran  reformation.  He  was  born  in  1494  at  Birkinde,  a 
village  in  the  island  of  Funen.  After  he  had  received  his  early  educa- 
tiou  in  the  convent  of  Antworskow,  he  wished  to  continue  his  studies 
at  some  university,  and  the  abbot  of  the  convent  fixed  upon  Cologne. 
Here  he  became  accidentally  acquainted  with  some  of  the  earliest 
works  of  Luther,  which  excited  in  him  such  a  desire  to  study  under 
the  reformer,  that  he  defied  the  opposition  of  his  superiors,  and  went 
to  Wittenberg.  After  having  spent  some  time  here  he  went  to 
Rostock,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Copenhagen,  to  undertake  the  office  of  teacher  in  one  of  the  public 
schools,  1521.  This  sphere  of  action  however  did  not  satisfy  him: 
his  wish  was  to  proclaim  the  new  doctrines,  which  he  thought  he 
could  do  more  effectually  if  he  withdrew  to  his  former  convent  of 
Antworskow.  Here  he  gained  great  reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  at 
first  endeavoured  privately  to  make  his  brother  monks  acquainted 
with  the  reformed  doctrines;  but  in  1524,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
abbot  being  absent,  Tausan  delivered  a  sermon,  which  produced  such 
an  effect  on  his  hearers,  that  most  of  the  monks  declared  themselves 
ready  to  abandon  their  old  belief.  The  excitement  and  disturbance 
arising  from  such  proceedings  led  to  Tausan  being  transferred  to 
another  convent  at  Wiborg,  where  however  be  persevered  in  his  exer- 
tions, and  again  gaiued  a  considerable  number  of  followers.  King 
Frederic  I.  of  Denmark,  who  was  favourably  disposed  towards  the 
doctrines  of  the  German  reformers,  and  wished  to  favour  Tausan, 
sent  him,  in  1526,  a  letter  of  protection,  gave  him  the  title  of  court 
preacher,  and  assigned  to  him  a  church  at  Wiborg,  where  he  might 
preach  without  molestation.  The  bishop  of  this  place  opposed  him  in 
everything;  but  his  attempts  were  fruitless,  as  Tausan  was  supported 
by  the  sympathy  of  the  people.  The  disputes  between  the  two 
religious  parties  now  became  more  vehement  every  day  ;  and  at  last 
the  king,  in  order  to  save  Tausan,  invited  him,  in  1529,  to  Copen- 
hagen, where  he  was  appointed  preacher  to  the  church  of  St.  Nicolas. 
The  reformation  in  Denmark,  the  seeds  of  which  had  thus  beeu  sowo 
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made  gradual  and  steady  progress ;  aud  in  order  to  settle  the  question 
permanently,  the  king  issued  a  command  that  deputies  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  should  appear  on  the  8th  of  September 
1530,  before  the  assembly  of  the  states,  and  explain  their  creeds  and 
points  of  dispute.  Tausan  and  the  principal  men  of  his  party  were 
present,  and  it  was  finally  settled  that  the  l'rotestants  should  preach 
and  propagate  their  doctrines.  The  tranquillity  thus  restored  was 
interrupted  by  the  king's  death  in  1533,  when  the  Roman  Catholic 
party,  aud  more  especially  the  bishop  of  Roeskihle,  again  began  to 
trouble  Tausan,  who  was  on  the  point  of  being  driven  out  of  his 
country.  For  a  time  he  absented  himself  from  Copenhagen;  but 
Protestantism  in  the  meanwhile  made  such  progress,  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  it  in  a  short  time  either  ceased  or  became  very  weak.  In  1537 
in  which  year  John  Bugenhagen  was  sent  by  Luther  to  Denmark  to 
assist  in  arranging  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  country,  Tausan  was 
Appointed  preacher  and  lecturer  on  theology  at  Roeskilde  ;  and  four 
years  later  he  was  made  bishop  of  Ripen,  an  office  which  he  held  until 
his  death,  on  the  9th  of  November  1561. 

Tausan  wrote  a  considerable  number  of  theological  works  in  Danish  : 
some  of  them  are  controversial,  others  cxegetical,  and  a  third  class 
consists  of  translations  of  portions  of  the  Scripture  and  of  original 
hymns.  His  works,  as  well  as  the  history  of  his  life,  show  that  he 
was  a  simple  aud  straightforward  man  ;  but  in  talent  he  was  far 
inferior  to  the  great  reformers  who  were  his  contemporaries. 

(L.  Hoi  berg,  Dannemarckischc  Norwcqisclic  Staats-und  Rcichs-Ilis- 
ioric,  p.  128,  &c. ;  compare  Jiicher,  Allyem.  Qekhrtcn-Lexic,  iv.,  p. 
1030,  &c.) 

TAVERNIER,  JEAN-BAPTISTE,  BARON  D'AUBONNE,  the  son 
of  an  Antwerp  engraver  who  had  settled  at  Paris  and  dealt  in  maps, 
was  born  in  1605.  He  was  a  traveller  from  his  boyhood.  The  sight 
of  the  maps  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  the  conversation  of 
the  geographers  who  frequented  his  father's  shop,  inspired  him  with  a 
passion  for  seeing  foreign  countries,  which  he  soon  coutiived  to  gratify, 
it  does  not  very  clearly  appear  by  what  means  or  in  what  capacity. 

Between  1620  and  the  close  of  1630  he  visited  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe  :  this  may  be  considered  as  his  apprenticeship  to  the  pro- 
fession of  a  traveller.  Between  1630  and  1069  he  made  six  journeys 
to  the  East:  this  was  the  portion  of  his  life  devoted  to  productive 
toil.  The  story  of  the  remainder  of  his  life,  from  1670  to  1680, 
impresses  us  with  the  idea  of  an  elastic  aud  uutired  spirit,  which, 
stimulated  in  part  by  his  dilapidated  fortune,  but  still  more  by  an 
incapacity  of  repose,  sunk  in  an  attempt  to  re-enter  that  world  of 
active  exertion  in  which  his  place  had  been  occupied  by  younger  men. 
To  appreciate  Tavernier,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  his  character  as  it 
displayed  itself  in  each  of  these  three  periods. 

He  appears  to  have  left  his  paternal  home  before  he  had  completed 
his  fifteenth  year;  for  he  tells  us  that  after  visiting  England,  Antwerp, 
Amsterdam,  Frankfurt-on-the-Main,  Augsburg,  and  Nuruberg,  he  was 
induced  by  what  he  heard  at  the  last-mentioned  place  of  the  mustering 
of  armies  in  Bohemia  to  repair  to  the  theatre  of  war.  About  a  day's 
journey  from  Numberg  he  met  Colonel  Prener,  son  of  the  governor  of 
Vienna,  who  took  him  into  his  service.  Tavernier  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Prague,  Sth  of  November  1620.  Some  years  later  he  followed 
his  master  to  Vienna,  and  was  presented  by  him  to  his  unelp,  the 
governor  of  Raab,  at  that  time  viceroy  of  Hungary,  who  received  the 
young  Frenchman  into  his  family  in  the  capacity  of  a  page.  With 
this  nobleman  Tavernier  remained  four  years  and  a  half,  and  ultimately 
obtaiued  his  dismissal  with  a  view  to  entering  the  service  of  the  Prince 
of  Mantua.  Something  appears  to  have  made  him  change  this  deter- 
mination ;  for  after  a  brief  stay  in  Mantua  he  left  it  about  Christmas 
1629,  and  after  making  a  short  t  air  in  Italy,  and  visiting  his  fiiends 
at  Paris,  returned  to  Germany.  During  the  summer  of  1 C 29  he  made 
an  excursion  into  Poland,  ou  his  return  from  which  he  attached  him- 
self for  a  short  time  to  the  family  of  Colonel  Butler,  "who  afterwards 
killed  Walleustein."  Hearing  a  report  that  the  son  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  II.,  (afterwards  emperor  himself,  with  the  title  of  J 
Ferdinand  111.)  was  to  be  crowned  king  of  the  Romans  in  llegens-  I 
bur<r,  Tavernier,  who  had  been  present  at  that  prince's  election  as  king  ' 
of  Hungary  (1625)  and  his  coronation  as  king  of  Bohemia  (1627),  [ 
wished  to  be  present  at  this  third  solemnity  also,  and  with  this  view 
threw  up  his  appointment  (whatever  it  was)  in  Butler's  household. 

Tavernier  has  nowhere  explicitly  stated  what  were  his  rank  and 
occupations  while  he  led  this  unsettled  life.  No  expression  escapes 
him  to  intimate  that  he  at  any  time  found  himself  at  a  loss  for  roomy. 
The  appointment  of  page  in  the  family  of  a  nobleman  holding  the 
high  otiice  of  viceroy  of  Hungary  was  generally  the  first  step  to  the 
command  of  a  troop.  Yet  there  is  a  vagueness  in  the  language  of 
Tavernier  while  speaking  of  this  part  of  his  history,  which  leads  us  to 
suspect  that  his  station  was  more  of  a  menial  character.  His  lively 
and  enterprising  disposition  seems  however  to  have  made  him  a  general 
favourite,  aud  his  power  of  expressing  himself — not  very  elegantly,  if 
we  are  to  judge  from  bis  French,  yet  intelligibly — in  several  European 
languages,  rendered  him  an  eligible  attendant.  His  position  was  most 
probably  that  of  one  of  the  ready-handed,  quick-witted,  not  over-  j 
scrupulous  attendants,  with  whom  men  of  high  rank  in  that  age  found 
it  necessary  to  surround  themselves.  From  hints  dropped  in  different 
parts  of  his  travels,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  had  picked  up  some 
money  in  the  wars;  he  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  military 


art;  he  knew  something  of  watchmaking  and  jewellery;  and,  above 
all,  ho  had  learned  to  shift  for  himself.  Beyond  such  a  general 
acquaintance  with  maps  and  geography  as  he  had  picked  up  in  his 
father's  shop,  he  possessed  no  literary  or  scientific  attainments ;  and 
his  tastes  aud  habits  were  those  of  the  young  rufflers  of  his  age.  A 
naturally  frank  and  kindly  though  somewhat  boisterous  temper  had 
done  much  to  neutralise  the  worst  impressions  of  the  lax  school  in 
which  he  had  been  educated. 

After  such  preliminary  training,  and  with  a  character  thus  far 
developed,  Tavernier  commenced  his  travels  in  the  east.  He  had 
already  been  turning  Ids  eyes  in  that  direction,  and  making  interest  to 
be  received  into  the  suite  of  a  new  ambassador  the  emperor  was  about 
to  despatch  to  the  grand  seignior,  when  the  confidential  agent  of 
Richelieu,  Father  Joseph,  who  had  known  him  at  Paris,  proposed  that 
he  should  accompany  two  young  French  noblemen  who  were  travelling 
to  Palestine  by  the  way  of  Constantinople.  Tavernier  closed  with 
the  offer,  and  in  company  with  his  employers  reached  that  city  during 
the  winter  of  1630-31.  A  recent  biographer  ha3  Btated  that  he  began 
his  first  journey  in  1636  :  the  origin  of  the  mistake  is  as  apparent  as 
that  it  is  a  mistake.  Tavernier  says,  "after  the  ceremony  of  the  coro- 
nation was  finished,"  and  Ferdinand  III.  was  not  crowned  king  of  the 
Romans  till  December  1636.  Tavernier  gives  no  dates  in  the 
account  of  his  first  journey ;  but  we  know  that  he  embarked  at 
Marseille  for  his,  second  in  September  1638  ;  and  we  also  know  that 
he  arrived  at  Rome  on  his  return  from  his  first  voyage  on  the  day  of 
Easter.  He  was  detained  eleven  months  at  Constantinople,  waiting 
for  a  caravan,  and  seven  weeks  by  a  severe  attack  of  sickne-s  at 
Aleppo;  so,  if  we  assume  he  set  out  from  Regensburg  in  December 
1636,  we  have  only  three  months  left  for  the  overland  journsy  from 
Regensburg  to  Dresden,  Vienna,  Constantinople,  Erzeroum,  Tabriz, 
Ispahan,  Baghdad,  Aleppo,  and  Scanderoon,  and  the  voyage  from 
Scanderoon  to  Rome.  It  is  impossible  that  Tavernier's  first  journey 
could  have  been  subsequent  to  Ferdinand's  coronation  as  king  of  the 
Romans.  But  a  strong  effort  was  made  by  that  prince's  father  to  have 
him  crowned  at  the  close  of  the  diet  held  at  Regensburg  in  1630;  and 
Tavernier,  writing  from  memory  forty  years  later,  may  have  imagined 
that  the  festivities  he  witnessed  at  that  time  were  in  honour  of  a 
coronation  which  was  expected  to  take  place,  but  did  not.  Two 
passages  in  his  Travels  soem  to  place  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  visit 
to  Regensburg  which  led  to  his  first  journey  took  place  in  1630.  In 
his  first  volume  (p.  6S9  of  the  Paris  edition  of  1676)  the  expression 
occurs,  "in  1632  on  the  road  from  Ispahan  to  Bagdat."  He  only 
travelled  that  road  once,  aud  that  was  on  his  return  from  his  first 
expedition  into  Pr-rsia.  It  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  upon  the  evidence 
of  a  figure  in  a  book  not  very  correctly  printed  ;  but  in  the  account 
of  his  first  journey  to  Ispahan  he  mentions  having  S' en  at  Tocat  the 
vizir,  who  was  executed  a  few  days  later,  after  being  oblii^ed  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Baghdad.  This  can  only  refer  to  Khosrew  Pasha,  executed 
there  about  the  end  of  April  1632. 

This  date  being  ascertained,  the  chronology  of  the  ensuing  forty 
years  of  Tavernier's  life  may  be  gleaned  from  his  travels  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  He  began  his  first  journey  to  the  east  from  Regensburg  in 
December  1630,  penetrated  by  way  of  Constantinople  and  Tabriz  to 
Ispahan,  and  returned  by  Baghdad  and  Aleppo  to  Europe  early  in  the 
summer  of  1633.  From  this  date  till  the  commencement  of  his  second 
voyage  his  history  would  be  a  complete  blank  had  he  not  told  in  a 
parenthesis  that  he  was  appointed  comptroller  in  the  household  of  the 
Due  d' Orleans,  who  gave  him  leave  of  absence  duriDg  his  journeys  to 
the  east.  On  the  13th  of  September  1638  he  embarked  at  Marseille 
in  a  Dutch  vessel,  and,  landing  at  Scanderoon,  proceeded  by  way  of 
Aleppo  and  the  Great  Desett  west  of  the  Euphrates  to  Basra.  There 
he  embarked  in  a  vessel  sailing  to  Ormuz,  and,  landing  at  Bushire, 
proceeded  through  Shiraz  to  Ispahan.  After  some  stay  in  that  capital, 
he  travelled  by  Shiraz  and  Lais  to  Gombroon,  where  he  embarked  for 
Surat.  He  visited  Agra  on  this  occasion  ;  but  here  ai;ain  we  are  at  a 
loss  for  dates  to  enable  us  to  trace  his  routes.  We  only  know  that  he 
passed  through  Burhampore  on  his  return  from  Agra  to  Surat  in  1641 ; 
that  he  visited  Goa,  and  returned  to  Surat  by  land  about  the  end  of 
that  year;  and  that  he  was  at  Ahmedabad,  either  going  to  or  returning 
from  Agra,  in  1612.  That  he  had  revisited  Ispahan  in  the  interval  is 
not  improbable,  since  he  says  that  "for  six  journeys  which  I  have 
made  between  Paris  and  Ispahan,  I  have  made  twice  as  many  from 
Ispahan  to  Agra  and  other  parts  of  the  Greal  Mogul's  dominions. " 
He  was  at  Ispahan  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1642,  and  probably 
soon  after  returned  to  France.  On  his  third  voyage  he  took  with  him 
the  brother  already  alluded  to,  and  left  Paris  ou  the  6th  of  December 
1613.  This  time,  after  visiting  Ispahan  as  usual,  he  embarked  at 
Gombroon  for  India.  In  January  1645  he  left  Surat  on  an  excursion 
to  the  diamond-mines  near  Golconda.  In  January  1648  he  made  a 
voyage  by  sea  to  Goa;  and  in  April  of  the  same  year  be  embarked  at 
Mingvela  for  Batavia,  whence  he  returned  to  Europe  in  the  Dutch 
fleet  in  1049.  Tavernier's  fourth  journey  occupied  him  from  the  18th 
of  June  1651,  when  he  set  out  from  Paris,  till  1655.  On  this  occasion 
he  proceeded  from  Persia  to  Masulipatan  in  May  1652;  he  revisited 
the  diamond  mines  near  Golconda  in  1653  ;  and  in  1651  he  travelled 
from  Ormuz  to  Kerman,  and  after  spending  three  months  there  took 
the  route  of  yezd  to  Ispahan,  and  returned  to  Europe  by  Smyrna. 
His  fifth  journey  was  begun  in  February  1656.    He  was  at  Agra  in 
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1059,  but  we  nre  at  a  loss  for  other  dates  in  this  journey.  Tho  sixth 
and  lust  expedition  that  Tavernior  made  to  tlie  east  was  begun  in 
November  1068  and  was  terminated,  in  1869.  The  most  important 
novelty  of  this  journey  was  his  tour  through  tho  province  of  liengal 
as  far  us  Dacca,  which  occupied  him  from  November  1005  till  July  or 
August  1606.  He  was  at  Ispahan  in  July  1007,  and  on  his  return  to 
Europe  visited  Constantinople  for  tho  second  time. 

The  very  unsatisfactory  arrangement  adopted  in  tho  narrative  of 
Tavernier's  journeys  has  rendered  it  advisable  to  extract  from  it  the 
preceding  incomplete  chronology  of  them.  Ilis  first  publication  was 
an  accouut  of  the  interior  of  the  seraglio  at  Constantinople,  '  Nouvello 
Relation  de  l'lutcrieur  du  Serail,'  published  at  Paris,  in  a  thin  4to 
volume,  in  1675.  This  was  followed  by  an  account  of  his  travels, 
'  Six  Voyages  en  Turquie,  en  Perse,  et  aux  hides,'  also  at  Paris,  in  two  | 
quarto  volumes,  in  1070.  A  third  volume  was  added  in  1071',  containing 
an  account  of  Japan  and  the  origin  of  tho  persecution  of  the  Christians 
in  these  islands;  an  account  of  tho  proceedings  of  the  deputies  from 
the  king  and  tho  French  company  of  the  Indies  both  in  Persia  and 
India  ;  observations  on  the  commerce  of  the  East  Indies;  account  of 
the  kingdom  of  Tunquiu ;  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  in 
Asia. 

In  preparing  the  account  of  the  seraglio  and  the  two  first  volumes 
of  his  Travels,  Tavernier  employed  Chappuzeau,  a  dull  and  unintel- 
ligent writer:  the  memoirs  coutaiucd  in  the  third  volume  were  pre- 
pared by  Lachapelle,  secretary  to  the  president  Lamaignon.  Tho 
account  of  the  seraglio,  and  the  contents  of  the  third  volume  of  the 
travels,  are  partly  memoirs  compiled  from  the  information  of  others, 
and  partly  more  full  expositions  of  topics  touched  \ipon  in  his  narra- 
tive. It  is  to  the  first  two  volumes  of  Tavernier's  travels  that  we 
must  look  for  such  information  of  the  countries  ho  visited,  the  time 
he  spent  in  them,  and  the  adventures  he  encountered,  as  is  necessary 
to  enable  us  to  determine  what  he  witnessed  himself,  what  he  learned 
from  the  report  of  others,  how  far  his  informants  were  worthy  of 
belief,  and  how  far  he  was  qualified  to  understand  their  communica- 
tions. But  the  arrangement  of  these  two  volumes  is  the  very  worst 
that  could  be  conceived  for  supplying  satisfactory  information  upon 
these  heads.  Tho  first  volume  professes  to  give  an  account  of  the 
various  routes  by  which  the  Parisian  traveller  can  reach  Constanti- 
nople, Ispahan,  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  arraneed  as  a  routier;  the 
i  esult  of  all  Tavernier's  observations  upon  each  line  of  road  is  given 
at  once,  and  it  is  only  from  incidental  remarks  that  we  learn  when 
and  in  what  direction  he  travelled  it.  His  remarks  upon  the  customs, 
government,  and  commerce  of  the  different  countries  are  thrown  into 
intercalary  ohapti  ra.  A  similar  arrangement  is  adopted  in  his  second 
volume,  which  contains  the  fruits  of  his  observations  in  the  south  of 
India,  in  the  region  between  Surat  and  Delhi,  in  Bengal,  and  in  the 
Dutch  possessions  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The  work  is  neither 
a  systematic  account  of  the  geography  and  statistics  of  the  countries 
in  which  Tavernier  travelled,  nor  is  it  a  personal  narrative  of  the 
traveller.  It  is  an  ill-digested  and  unsatisfactory  attempt  to  combine 
both. 

Yet  are  tho  four  volumes  we  have  mentioned  full  of  available 
matter,  both  for  the  historian  and  the  geographer.  The  former  will 
find  in  it  the  fiuits  of  the  forty  years'  experience  and  observation  of  a 
European  merchaut  in  Turkey,  Persia,  India,  and  tho  Indian  At  chi- 
ptlago,  in  the  17th  century.  Tavernier  did  not  possess  either  the 
intellect  or  the  education  of  Thevenot  and  Bernicr,  but  his  opportu- 
nity of  observation  were  more  varied  and  protracted.  He  was  a 
part  of  that  commercial  enterprise  and  rivalry  of  wbie.li  they  were 
only  spectators.  He  is  himself  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  adventurers 
who  at  that  time  managed  the  commerce  of  Europe  with  the  East. 
His  unconscious  revelations  of  his  own  character  may  be  relied  upon, 
and  the  naivctd  with  which  they  are  made  encourages  us  to  believe 
what  he  tells  us  of  others.  His  statements  have  not  passed  unchal- 
lenged :  they  wounded  the  national  pride  of  the  Dutch  too  sorely  to 
be  left  without  a  reply,  and  the  partisan  feelings  of  the  Protestant 
literati  of  Europe  induced  them  to  embrace  the  cause  of  Holland,  in 
opposition  to  the  protege"  of  Louis  XIV.  Even  the  Roman  Catholic 
literati  took  little  interest  in  a  writer  who  frankly  confessed  that  he 
saw  nothing  interesting  or  valuable  in  the  plain  of  Troy  or  the  ruins 
of  Ptrsepolis.  And  yet  notwithstanding  the  violent  attacks  of  the 
Dutch  and  Calvinist  writers,  the  silence  of  others,  and  even  of  him- 
self (for  Tavernier  did  not  engage  in  a  controversy),  not  one  material 
assertion  he  made  has  been  disproved.  Unfriendly  criticism  has  been 
confined  to  the  remark  that  many  of  his  statements  regarding  the 
Dutch  are  trivial,  and  betray  a  littleness  of  mind  :  this  may  be,  but 
they  aro  not  the  less  characteristic  for  that  reason.  Tavernier's 
accounts  of  the  principal  objects  of  Oriental  commerce  in  his  day,  of 
the  leading  markets  and  routes  of  trade,  of  the  money  of  the  different 
countries,  and  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  are  more  full  and  intelli- 
gible than  those  we  find  in  any  other  cotemporary  writer.  His 
success  in  trade  affords  a  guarantee  of  the  correctness  of  the  opinions 
he  states.  We  have  collated  his  routes,  whenever  this  was  possible, 
with  those  of  recent  travellers,  and  have  found  them  in  general  so 
accurate,  that  they  may  be  relied  upon  for  tho  purposes  of  comparative 
geography,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  as  affording  information  regard- 
ing tracts  which  have  not  been  visited  since  his  time.  Tavernier's 
notices  of  the  route  from  Casvin  to  India  by  Candahar,  and  of  the 


provinces  to  tho  north  of  Erivan,  leavo  a  favourable  imprest-ion  of  his 
talent  for  extracting  information  from  the  native  authorities.  He  has 
been  accused  of  plagiarism,  principally  because  of  the  striking  coin- 
cidence between  his  account  of  the  Uuebres  of  Kcrnmn,  publi-hed  in 
1070,  and  that  which  Louis  Moreri  published  in  1071  from  the  papers 
of  Father  Gabriel  do  Chinon.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  Moreri  S 
publication  is  lucidly  arranged  and  neatly  expressed,  while  the  account 
contained  in  Tavernior's  travels  is  confused  and  miserable  in  point  of 
diction.  Had  it  been  taken  from  Moreri,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
tho  hit  ter  could  havo  been  so  wretchedly  composed.  Add  to  this  that 
tho  information  found  in  the  papers  of  Father  Gabriel  is  not  said  to 
havo  been  the  fruit  of  personal  observation  :  that  Tavernier  rtsided 
three  months  among  tho  Gutbres  at  Kiriuan,  and  had  frequent  dealings 
with  them  in  India  and  elsewhere;  that  he  and  Father  Gabriel 
repeatedly  mot  in  Persia;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  priest  is 
quite  as  likely  to  havo  derived  his  information  from  the  merchant  as 
otherwise.  In  judging  of  the  statements  made  by  Tavernier,  the 
school  in  which  ho  was  trained,  and  his  personal  character  as  it  appears 
from  his  own  story,  must  always  be  kept  in  view.  He  had  no  know- 
ledge of  or  taste  for  science  and  literature,  for  art,  or  antiquarian 
research.  Ho  acted  upon  impul-e,  and  his  instincts  were  love  of 
travelling,  and  desire  to  acquire  money  for  the  sake  of  spending  it  in 
feasting  and  personal  display.  A  diamond  was  a  more  interesting 
object  to  him  than  the  mysterious  remains  of  Tchclminar.  He  had 
no  very  nice  or  refined  sense  of  honour,  but  he  was  frank  and 
veracious,  and  little  inclined  to  deck  himself  with  stolen  feathers  of 
literaturo ;  possibly  because  he  could  not  appreciate  their  value. 

In  this  review  we  have  been  obliged  to  anticipate  that  part  of  the 
history  of  the  third  period  of  Tavernier's  life,  which  relates  to  what 
may  bo  called  his  liti  rary  labours.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  abridge 
the  sequel  of  our  narrative.  On  Tavernier's  return  from  his  sixth 
journey  he  was  presented  with  leltres  de  noblesse,  by  Louis  XIV.,  and 
purchased  about  the  same  time  the  barony  of  Aubonne  in  the  Pais  de 
Vaud.  When  his  travels  were  published,  they  were,  as  has  been  inti- 
mated above,  fiercely  attacked ;  in  particular,  most  virulently  by 
Juricu,  in  his  'Esprit  de  XL  Arnauld  (December  1684) ;  more  t' m- 
perately  and  with  a  greater  parade  of  evidence  by  Henrick  van  Quel- 
lenburgh,  in  '  Vindicia;  Batavicco'  (Amsterdam  1684).  Tavernier  made 
no  reply.  Bajle  has  given  a  characteristic  account  of  his  conduct 
relative  to  the  publication  of  Jurieu,  which  was  rather  a  libel  than  a 
criticism.  "  He  made  a  noise  in  the  taverns  and  streets,  he  threatened 
and  even  named  the  day  and  hour  when  he  would  apply  to  the  Wal- 
loon consistory  of  Rotterdam  to  demand  execution  of  the  canonical 
laws  against  the  mini-ter  who  had  dishonoured  him  :  but  his  threaten- 
ings  came  to  nothing,  he  retired  very  peaceably,  and  never  commenced 
any  prosecution  at  all."  The  misconduct  of  a  nephew,  to  whom  he 
had  intrusted  the  manageuient  of  his  affairs  in  the  Levant,  obliged 
him  to  sell,  some  time  previous  to  1688,  his  hotel  in  Paris  and  his 
estate  of  Aubonne.  He  retirtd  first  into  Switzerland,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Berlin,  where  he  was  n<  miuated  by  the  elector  of  Erau- 
denburg  director  of  a  projected  East  India  Company.  From  the  time 
of  his  first  journ  y  he  had  regretted  being  prevented  from  carrying 
into  execution  a  design  which  he  then  entertained  of  returning  fioni 
Persia  through  the  Russian  dominions.  His  new  appointment  afforded 
him  an  excuse  and  opportunity  for  making  that  journey,  and  he  ?et 
out  to  travel  to  the  East  Indies  across  Russia  in  10SS.  He  was  taken  ill 
on  the  way  and  died  at  Copenhagen  ( Bay le  says  at  Moscow),  July.  1089. 

(Les  six  Voi/ages  de  Jian  Bajuute  Tuvcrnier,  Ecuyer  Baron  d'A  ubonne, 
cn  Turquie,  en  Perse,  et  aux  Indes,  a  Paris,  4to,  1676-79;  L' Esprit  de 
M.  Arnauld,  tirS  des  Merits  de  lui  et  de  scs  discijdes,  Deventer,  12mo, 
16S4;  Henrick  van  Quelleuburgh,  Viudiciee  Batavicce,  ofte  Refutatie 
van  het  Tractaet  van  J.  B.  Tavernier,  Chevalier,  Baron  d' Aubonne, 
Amsterdam,  4to,  1084;  Bayle,  v.  'Tavernier;'  Biographie  UmverstUc, 
v.  '  Tavernier,  Jean  Baptiste,'  par  Weiss.) 

*TAYLEH,  FREDERICK,  was  born  near  Elstree,  Hertfordshire,  in 
1S04.  Having  early  acquired  notice  in  the  art-circles  of  the  metropolis 
by  his  sketches  and  drawings,  especially  of  animals,  he  was  elected  first 
an  associate  and  in  1835  a  member  of  the  old  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water-Colours.  In  the  gallery  of  that  society  his  pictures  soon  secured 
him  a  considerable  measure  of  popularity;  and  amid  aU  the  fluctua- 
tions of  taste  and  fashion  in  art  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
he  has  maintained  his  place  in  the  general  estimation  as  one  of  the 
most  original  and  brilliant  of  English  water-colour  painters.  At  first, 
Sir.  Tayler  painted  a  good  deal  in  conjunction  with  George  Barrett,  he 
furnishing  the  figures  to  that  painter's  landscapes,  as  Sidney  Cooper 
has  occasionally  furnished  the  figures  to  the  landscapes  of  Lee,  and 
Andsell  to  those  of  Cresw  ick  ;  but  since  Mr.  Barrett's  death  Mr.  Tayler 
has  painted  alone.  His  pictures  have  been  very  largely  drawn  from 
the  Scotch  Highlands,  embracing  Highland  peasants  and  sportsmen, 
ponies,  dogs,  and  deer,  in  various  scenes,  occupations,  and  circum- 
stances; and  few  paiuters  have  shown  themselves  more  familiar  with 
the  Scotch  mountains,  moors,  and  lakes,  or  more  at  home  in  the 
1  bothies.'  Another  favourite  class  of  subjects  consists  of  hunting  and 
hawking  parties  in  the  costume  of  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  and  the 
first  half  of  the  18th  century,  which  his  knowledge  of  horses  and  dogs, 
and  his  tact  in  costume  enabled  him  to  paint  with  great  spirit  and 
facility  :  a  series  of  lithographic  copies  of  his  sketches  has  made  his 
skill  in  these  classes  of  subjects  widely  known.    One  of  Mr.  Tayler'* 
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largest  and  most  important  pictures  is  '  The  Highland  Larder — 
Weighing  the  Stag,'  which  has  been  excellently  engraved  in  mezzotint 
by  Mr.  C.  Lewis.  The  'Festival  of  the  Popinjay,'  'Morning  of  the 
12th  of  August— Unkennelling  the  Hounds,'  '  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield's 
Family  going  to  Church,'  &c,  are  among  the  best  known  of  his  larger 
compositions.  His  etchings  and  book  illustrations  are  popular. 
*TAYLOR,  ALFRED  SWAINE.    [See  vol.  vi.,  col.  1027.] 

TAYLOR,  BROOK.  Referring  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Division 
of  our  work  for  an  account  of  Taylor's  THEOREM,  and  of  the  methods 
of  algebraical  development  which  are  the  consequences  of  it,  we  here 
confine  our  attention  to  such  points  in  the  history  of  Taylor  himself 
and  that  of  his  theorem,  as  can  be  recovered  from  the  neglect  into 
which  they  have  fallen,  at  least  in  this  couutry. 

Nothing  is  said  of  Brook  Taylor  in  the  '  Biographia  Britannica,'  or 
Martin's  'Biographia  Philosophica ; '  and  Hutton,  &c,  give  nothing  but 
the  date  of  his  birth  and  death,  entrance  into  college  and  the  Royal 
Society.  The  '  Biographic  Universelle  '  was  the  first  work  which  gave 
auy  detail  of  his  life,  and  this  is  due  to  the  following  circumstance  : — 
In  1790,  some  members  of  the  French  Academy,  struck  with  the 
scantiness  of  the  existing  information  relative  to  so  celebrated  a  man,  re- 
quested Mr.  W.  Seward  to  make  some  inquiry  on  the  subject  in  England. 
This  gentleman  applied  to  Sir  William  Young,  Brook  Taylor's  grandson, 
who  accordingly  drew  up  an  account  of  his  ancestor  from  family 
materials,  and  printed  and  circulated  it  privately.  This  account, 
which  was  not  published,  was  entitled  '  Contemplatio  Philosophica,  a 
posthumous  work  of  the  late  Brook  Taylor,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  some  time 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Society.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Life  of  the 
author,  by  his  grandson,  Sir  William  Young,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  A.S.S.,  with 
an  appendix,  containing  sundry  original  papers,  &c,  London,  printed 
by  W.  Bulnier  and  Co.,  Shakspeare  Printing-office,  179-5.'  The  account 
given  by  Prony  in  the  'Biographie  Universelle'  (1826)  is,  we  are 
almost  sure,  one  drawn  up  at  the  timo  from  Sir  W.  Young's  manu- 
script account  as  forwarded  to  Paris;  with  parenthetical  sentences 
inserted  just  before  publication.  It  is  from  this  work  that  the  following 
account  is  taken,  as  to  the  facts  of  his  private  life  : — 

Brook  Taylor  was  born  at  Edmonton,  August  18,  1G85,  and  was  the 
son  of  John  Taylor,  of  Bifrons  House  in  Kent,  by  Olivia,  daughter  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Tempest,  of  Durham,  Baronet.  John  Taylor  was  the 
son  of  Nathaniel,  who,  to  use  a  phrase  of  his  own  diary,  "tugged  and 
wrestled  with  the  Lord  in  prayer,"  and  was  member  (elected  by 
Cromwell's  summons)  for  the  county  of  Bedford  in  the  (Barebones) 
parliament  of  1653.  Brook  Taylor's  father  was  the  most  despotic  of 
parents  :  his  son  was  educated  at  home,  where,  besides  enough  of  the 
usual  learning  to  enable  him  to  begiu  residence  at  St.  John's  Cam- 
bridge in  1701,  he  became  excellent  both  in  music  and  painting. 
"  His  numerous  family  were  generally  proficient  in  mudc,  but  the 
domestic  hero  of  the  art  was  the  subjret  of  this  memoir.  In  a  large 
family  picture  he  is  represented,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  sitting  in  the 
centre  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  the  two  elder  of  whom  crown  him 
with  laurel  bearing  the  insignia  of  harmony."  The  paintings  of  the 
future  writer  on  perspective  are  represented  as  not  needing  the 
allowauce  always  made  for  amateurs,  but  as  capable  of  bearing  the 
closest  scrutiny  of  artists.  At  Cambridge  he  applied  himself  to 
mathematics,  and  acquired  early  the  notice  of  Keil,  Machin,  and 
others.  His  first  writing  was  on  the  centre  of  oscillation,  in  1708,  as 
appears  by  a  letter  to  Keil,  (afterwards  given  in  '  Phil.  Trans.,'  1713, 
No.  337).  In  1709  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  in  1714  that  of 
LL.D.  :  in  1712  he  was  elected  to  the  Royal  Society.  As  yet  he  had 
published  nothing:  his  letters  to  Machin  (preserved  in  his  family), 
from  1709  to  1712,  treat  of  various  subjects;  and,  in  particular, 
contain  a  solution  of  Kepler's  problem.  We  may  here  conveniently 
put  together  a  complete  list  of  his  works. 

Iu  the  'Philosophical  Transactions,'  1712  (No.  336),  On  the  ascent 
of  water  between  two  glass  planes;  1713  (No.  337),  On  the  centre  of 
oscillation ;  also  on  the  motion  of  a  vibrating  string  :  in  the  same 
year,  a  paper  on  Music,  not  printed.  1713  (No.  344),  Account  of 
experiment  made  with  Hawksbee  on  the  law  of  attraction  of  the 
magnet.  1717  (No.  352),  Method  of  Approximation  to  the  roots  of 
equations  ;  (No.  353),  Appendix  to  Montmort  on  infinite  series  ; 
(No.  354),  Solution  of  a  problem  proposed  by  Leibnitz.  1719 
(No.  360),  Reply  to  the  accusations  of  John  Bernoulli.    1721  (No. 

367)  ,  Propositions  on  the  parabolic   motion  of  projectiles ;  (No. 

368)  ,  Experiments  on  magnetism.  1723  (No.  376),  On  the  expan 
sion  of  the  thermometer.  Besides  these,  the  separate  publications 
are : — 

1715.  Methodus  incrementorum  directa  et  inversa.  Londini. — 1715. 
Linear  perspective,  or  a  new  method  of  representing  justly  all  manner 
of  objects  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  in  all  situations.  London. — 1719. 
New  principles  of  Linear  perspective,  or  the  art  of  designing  on  a 
plaue  the  representations  of  all  sorts  of  objects  iu  a  more  general 
and  simple  method  than  has  been  done  before.  London.  A  different 
work  from  the  former  :  its  seeond  edition  (called  the  third,  by  an 
obvious  mistake)  bears  '  revised  and  corrected  by  John  Colson, 
London,  1749.'  Joshua  Kirby's  well-known  work,  though  called 
Brook  Taylor's  perspective,  is  not  an  edition  of  Taylor,  but  a  new 
work  founded  on  his  methods. 

In  January  1714,  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society.  In 
1716,  he  visited  his  friends  Montmort  and  Conti  at  Paris.    He  had 


just  had  a  warm  correspondence  with  the  former  on  the  Newtonian 
doctrine,  and  on  the  tenets  of  Malebranche.  His  posthumous  work,  or 
rather  tract,  the  '  Contemplatio  Philosophica,'  seems  to  contain  his 
latest  thoughts  on  the  opinions  of  Malebranche  and  Leibnitz.  Io 
France  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Bishop  Bossuet  and  Lord  and 
Lady  Bolingbroke,  with  all  of  whom  Sir  W.  Young  has  printed 
some  of  the  correspondence.  He  returned  to  England  in  February 
1717;  but  his  health  was  now  impaired,  and,  throwing  up  the  secre- 
taryship in  October  1718,  he  retired  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  On  returning 
to  England  early  in  1719,  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  the  mathe- 
matics almost  entirely  ;  among  his  papers  of  this  period  are  essays  on 
Jewish  Sacrifices,  and  on  the  lawfulness  of  eating  blood.  At  the  end 
of  1720  he  went  to  visit  Lord  Bolingbroke  at  La  Source,  near  Orleans, 
and  returned  to  England  in  1721.  After  the  middle  of  this  year  he 
wrote  nothing  for  publication,  nor  could  his  grandson  find  anything  of 
a  mathematical  character  among  his  papers,  with  the  exception  of 
reference  to  a  treatise  on  logarithms,  which  it  seems  he  placed  in  the 
hands  of  his  friend  Lord  Paisley  (afterwards  Abercorn)  to  prepare  for 
the  press,  but  which  was  never  printed. 

At  the  end  of  1721  he  married  a  young  lady  of  small  fortune,  a 
circumstance  which  occasioned  a  rupture  with  his  father.  Some 
months  after  his  marriage,  and  when  there  appeared  hope  of  issue,  his 
wife  was  informed  that  the  birth  of  a  son  would  probably  accomplish 
a  reconciliation  between  her  husband  and  his  father.  On  this  she 
fixed  her  mind  with  such  earnestness,  that  on  finding  herself  in  due 
time  actually  delivered  of  a  son,  she  "  literally  died  of  joy  :  "  the  infant 
also  perished.  This  melancholy  event  led  to  the  reconciliation  the 
hope  of  which  had  caused  it,  but  not  till  the  autumn  of  1723.  Dr. 
Taylor  returned  to  his  father's  house,  and  in  1725,  with  his  father's 
consent,  married  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  proprietor.  In  1729 
he  succeeded  to  the  family  estate  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  in  the 
following  year  his  wife  died  iu  giving  birth  to  a  daughter,  afterwards 
the  mother  of  the  writer  of  the  memoir  from  which  we  cite.  This 
blow  was  fatal;  Lord  Bolingbroke,  now  settled  again  in  England, 
endeavoured  to  divert  the  thoughts  of  his  friend  by  inducing  him  to 
pass  some  time  in  his  house,  but  in  about  a  year  after  the  stroke, 
Dr.  Taylor  died  of  decline  (in  London,  we  suppose),  December  29, 
1731,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Saint  Anne's,  Soho.  The 
family  estate  of  Bifrons  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of 
his  brother  Herbert. 

Weshall  dismiss  other  points  with  brief  notice,  and  as  well  known, 
in  order  to  come  to  the  history  of  the  theorem  :  such  are  the  celebrity 
of  Taylor's  solution  of  the  problem  of  vibrating  chords,  the  questions 
he  proposed  to  the  foreign  mathematicians  in  the  war  of  problems, 
his  answer  to  those  of  Leibnitz,  the  accusation  of  plagiarism  made 
against  him  by  John  Bernoulli,  and  his  reply.  With  reference  to  the 
celebrated  works  ou  perspective,  the  first  was  mathematical,  the 
second  intended  for  artists  who  hardly  knew  anything  of  geometry. 
Bernoulli  charged  Taylor  with  having  taken  his  method  from  another, 
and  Prony  states  that  it  is  in  fact  the  one  given  by  Guido  Ubaldi, 
though  he  thinks  Taylor  could  not  have  seen  that  method.  The  work 
referred  to  is  '  Guidi  Ubaldi  Perspectivae  Libri  Sex,'  Pisauri,  1600, 
at  which  we  have  looked  in  consequence.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than 
assertion  about  old  books  :  if  Prony  had  really  looked  attentively  at 
the  works  of  Ubaldi  and  of  Taylor  together,  he  would  have  seen  that 
whereas  Ubaldi's  work — the  very  title  page  of  which  announces  by  a 
diagram  that  its  distinctive  feature  is  the  use  of  vanishing  points  all  at 
ti.e  height  of  the  eye — only  introduced  the  use  of  vanishing  points  as 
to  lines  which  are  horizontal  (the  picture  being  vertical),  Tay lot- 
introduced  the  method  of  vanishing  points  for  all  lines  whatsoever, 
and  made  them  of  universal  application.  We  cannot  think  that  ho 
had  never  seen  Ubaldi's  work  :  a  man  of  learning,  an  artist  from  early 
youth,  was  not  likely  to  be  iguoraut  of  so  celebrated  a  production. 
He  must  have  seen,  and  generalised,  the  method  given  by  Ubaldi.  If 
indeed  any  one  between  the  two  is  asserted  to  have  a  claim,  that 
claim,  when  proposed,  must  be  discussed  :  but  a  general  charge  of 
plagiarism  from  John  Bernoulli  is  literally  no  more  than  a  record  of 
the  fact  that  the  party  accused  and  John  Bernoulli  had  had  a  quarrel, 

1  while  what  relates  to  Ubaldi  is  only  so  far  true  in  that  Ubaldi  used 
the  particular  and  Taylor  the  general  method.    It  is  not  credible 

:  that  Ubaldi  was  ignoraut  of  the  general  proposition,  or  if  he  were  so, 
Stevinus  (whose  '  Sciagraphia '  was  published  in  1608)  was  not; 
('  Sciagraphia,'  prop,  iii.)  but  Stevinus  did  not  use  any  vanishing  points, 

J  except  those  of  liues  parallel  to  the  ground,  nor  Ubaldi  neither : 

;  while  Taylor  did  use  them,  which  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  his 
system.  Again,  it  is  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  Ta\ lor's  origi- 
nality in  this  point,  that  works  published  abroad  shortly  after  his 
time  do  not  contain  it.  For  example,  the  '  Kurzgefasste  Einleitung 
zur  Perspectiv,  von  J.  C.  Biachoff,  1741,'  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  time  of  Taylor's  publication,  contains  no  use  of  vanishing  points 
except  at  the  height  of  the  eye. 

The  '  Methodus  Incrementorum '  is  the  first  treatise  in  which  what 
is  at  this  day  called  the  calculus  of  finite  differences  is  proposed  for 
consideration.  Besides  what  are  now  the  most  common  theorems  in 
this  subject,  there  are  various  purely  fiuxional  or  intinittsimal  theories, 
such  as  the  change  of  the  independent  variable  integrations,  J.  Ber- 
noulli's series,  &c,  and  various  applications  to  interpolation,  the 
vibrating  chord,  the  catenary,  dome,  &c,  centre  of  oscillation  and  per- 
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cussion,  law  of  density  of  the  atmosphere,  refraction  of  light.  The  first 
enunciation  of  the  celebrated  theorem  is  as  follows  : — 

Peop.  VII.   Theob.  ill. 

Sint  x  et  z  quantitates  dure  variabiles,  quarum  z  uniformiter  augetur 
per  data  iucremonta  z,  et  sit  nz  =  v,  v  —  z  =  'v,  V  —  z  =  "v,  et  sic  porr6. 
Turn  dice  quod  quo  tempore  z  crescendo  fit  z  +  v,  x  item  crescendo  lict 
v        v  '*       v  V  "v 

Corollary  I.  expressos  the  corresponding  theorem  for  decrements. 
Coroll.  II. 

Si  pro  Increments  evanescentibus  scribantur  fluxiones  ipais  propor- 
tionates, factisjam  omnibus  "v,  v,  ,v,  tlv,  &o.  tcqualibus  quo  tempore 
z  uniformiter  fiuendo  fit  z-\-v  fiet  x, 

.  v      . .    v '       .*.  «' 

a;  +  x  —  +  a:  +  x  +  &o. 

Iz       1.2»s  1.2.3z3 
vel  mutato  signo  ipsius  v,  quo  tempore  z  deerescendo  fiet  z — »,  *  de- 
creaceudo  fiet 

..  v      ..    v*       .'.  v3 

x — x  —  +  x       ■  —  a:  +  &c. 

1*1       1.2zJ  1.2.3z3 

Taylor  does  not  make  much  use  of  his  own  theorem  in  the  1  Methodus 
Incrementorum,'  but  he  shows  his  command  over  it  in  the  paper  above 
cited  on  the  roots  of  equations,  in  which  he  extends  Newton's  method 
to  other  than  algebraical  equations. 

One  would  have  supposed  that  such  a  theorem  as  that  of  Taylor, 
the  instant  it  was  proposed,  would  have  been  hailed  as  the  best  and 
most  useful  of  generalisations.  Instead  of  this,  it  sunk,  or  rather 
never  rose,  till  Lagrange  pointed  out  its  power.  This  is  perhaps  an 
assertion  which  some  may  doubt  :  we  proceed  to  make  it  good.  The 
first  criticism  upon  the  whole  work  (without  a  word  about  the  theorem) 
was  that  of  Leibnitz,  in  a  letter  to  John  Bernoulli  (June  1716,  vol.  ii., 
p.  380,  of  their  correspondence),  and  it  will  show  of  what  sort  of  view 
the  neglect  of  this  theorem  was  the  consequence.  The  translation  is  as 
follows  : — "  I  have  received  what  Taylor  calls  his  '  Method  of  Incre- 
ments.' It  is  an  application  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus  to 
numbers,  or  rather  to  general  magnitude.  Thus  the  English  have  placed 
the  horses,  according  to  the  proverb,  behind  the  cart.  I  began  the 
differential  calculus  from  series  of  numbers  ....  and  so  came  natu- 
rally from  the  general  calculus  to  the  special  geometrical  or  infinitesimal 
calculus.  They  proceed  the  other  way,  because  they  have  not  the  true 
method  of  investigation  It  is  written  obscurely  enough."  Ber- 
noulli answers  (August  1716,  p.  389): — "I  have  at  length  received 
Taylor's  book.  What,  in  the  name  of  God,  does  the  man  mean  by  the 
darkness  in  which  he  involves  the  clearest  things  !  No  doubt  to  con- 
ceal his  habit  of  thieving  :  as  far  as  1  can  make  it  out,  I  see  nothing  but 
what  he  has  stolen  from  me,  through  his  thick  cloud  of  obscurity." 
The  notion  of  Leibnitz  prevailed  for  a  long  time,  and  is  not  quite 
extinct  iu  our  own  day,  though  rapidly  expiring ;  the  Differential 
Calculus  was  to  be  used  only  as  the  medium  in  which  pure  algebra 
was  to  be  applied  to  geometry  and  physics  ;  and  even  a  generalisation 
of  existing  theorems,  expressed  in  the  language  of  that  Calculus,  was  a 
positively  erroneous  mode  of  proceeding. 

In  Britain,  two  really  great  disciples  of  Taylor,  soon  appeared, 
Stirling  and  Maclaurin.  The  first  (' Meth.  Diff.,'  p.  102)  repeated 
the  theorem  as  given  by  Taylor  himself,  and  adds  that  Herman  had 
also  given  it  in  the  Appendix  to  his  '  Phoronomi i ;'  and  as  this  last 
work  was  published  in  1716,  were  Stirling's  assertion  true,  Herman 
must  probably  be  considered  an  independent  inventor.  But  on 
examining  the  appendix  to  the  '  Phoronoiuia '  (p.  393),  to  which  Stirling 
refers,  we  find  only  the  theorem  iu  book  v.,  lemma  3,  of  the  Principia, 
and  John  Bernoulli's  series  for  integration.  Maclaurin  ('Fluxions,' 
1742,  p.  610)  proved  Taylor's  theorem  again  in  the  way  which  has 
since  become  common.  But  both  Stirling  and  Maclaurin  use  only  a 
particular  case  of  Taylor's  theorem,  expanding  not  <p  (.r  +  z),  but 
<t>  (0  +  z),  or  expanding  <pz  iu  powers  of  z.  Neither  thought  he  was 
doing  more  than  proving  Taylor's  theorem,  and  both  attribute  the 
result  to  Taylor.  Nevertheless  this  particular  case  has  been  since 
called  Maclauriu's  theorem,  though,  if  not  Taylor's,  it  is  Stirling's. 
Maolaurin's  book  was,  no  doubt,  more  read  than  either  of  the  other 
two;  it  was  the  answer  to  Berkeley's  metaphysical  objections,  and 
contained  great  power  and  va*t  store  of  instances  ;  and  this  may  have 
been  the  reason  why  a  theorem  which  was  best  used  in,  and  best 
known  by,  Maclauriu's  book,  should  be  called  after  his  name.  It  is 
well  that  it  should  be  so,  or  rather,  it  would  be  well  that  the  develop- 
ment of  <p  (0  +  z)  in  powers  of  z  should  be  called  by  the  name  of 
Stirling ;  for  in  truth  the  development  of  <p  (a  +  b)  in  powers  of  b  is 
one  theorem  or  another  in  its  uses,  and  in  the  consequences  it  sug- 
gests, according  as  a  or  b  is  looked  at  as  the  principal  letter. 

In  the  interval  between  Taylor's  death  and  Lagrange's  paper  in  the 
Berliu  Memoirs  for  1772,  in  which  he  first  proposed  to  make  Taylor's 
theorem  the  foundation  of  the  Differential  Calculus,  the  theorem 
was  hardly  known,  and  even  when  known,  not  known  as  Taylor's. 
We  cannot  find  it  iu  Hodgson's  Fluxions  (1736),  iu  Maria  Agnesi's 
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Institutions  (1748),  in  Landen's  Renidual  Analysis  (1761),  in  Simpson'* 
Fluxions  (1737),  in  Kiijersoii's  Increments  (1763),  in  Emerson's 
Fluxionc  (1743),  in  Stone'*  Mathematical  Dictionary  (1743),  nor 
in  the  first  edition  of  Moiitucla'.i  History  (17.08).  We  have 
examined  various  other  places  in  which  it  thonld  be,  without  find- 
ing it  anywhere,  except  m  the  great  French  Encyelop.-edia  < :i rt.j.  I 
'Series'),  and  thero  we  «<rtainly  did  find  it,  mentioned  only  inci- 
dentally, and  attributed  by  no  less  a  person  than  Condorcet  to 
D'Alembert.  Tho  Abbri  liossut,  who  wroto  the  preliminary  emay, 
knew  nothing  about  the  theorem  at  that  time;  though  afterward*, 
when  he  published  his  history  of  mathematics,  he  was  better  in- 
formed. We  found  afterwards  that  Condorcet  (Lacroix,  torn,  iii., 
p.  396)  was  in  the  habit  of  assigning  this  theorem  to  D'Alembert; 
not  with  any  unfair  intention,  but  in  pure  ignorance.  The  (set  Wl 
that  D'Alembert  (' Recherches  our  difl'drens  points,'  &c,  vol.  i,  p.  00, 
according  to  Lacroix)  gave  for  the  first  time  the  theorem  accouq  ani  d 
by  a  method  of  finding  the  remnant  of  Taylor's  series  after  a  c-rtain 
number  of  terms  have  been  taken  ;  and  Condorcet,  who  probably  had 
never  seen  the  theorem  elsewhere,  thought  it  was  D'Alembert's.  In 
fact,  D'Alembert  himself  gave  the  theorem  as  if  it  were  new,  and 
without  mentioning  the  name  of  any  one,  which  Lacroix  says  is  '  assez 
singulier,'  an  opinion  in  which  we  cannot  agreo.  Unless  D  Alembert 
read  English,  we  cannot  imagine  how  he  should  have  known  Taylor's 
theorem,  nor  even  then,  unless  Taylor,  Stirling,  Maclaurin,  or  an  old 
volume  of  the  '  Philosophical  Tram-actions,'  be  supposed  to  have  fallen 
iu  his  way.  We  have  no  doubt  that  D'Alembert  was  a  new  discoverer 
of  the  theorem,  and  that  Condorcet  never  saw  it  except  in  his  wr. tings. 
Our  wonder  rather  is  where  Lagrange  could  have  found  the  name  of 
Taylor  in  connection  with  it.  From  Lagrange's  time  Taylor's  theorem 
takes  that  place  which,  if  it  had  always  occupied,  we  should  not  Lave 
had  to  write  any  history  of  it. 

"TAYLOR,  HENRY,  English  poet,  was  born  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century.  A  great  portion  of  his  life  has  been  spent  as  a 
civil  servant  in  the  department  of  the  Colonial  Office;  in  which  office 
he  now  holds  one  of  the  five  senior  clerkships.  His  first  known 
literary  effort  wa3  '  Isaac  Comnenu?,'  a  play  in  five  acts  and  in  verse, 
published  in  1827.  This  was  followed  in  1834  by  his  more  celebrated 
poem  'Philip  Van  Artevelde,  a  Dramatic  Romance,  in  two  parts,'  of 
which  there  have  been  six  or  seven  editions,  and  which  ha3  been 
translated  into  German.  In  1836  he  published  a  prose  work  of  a 
different  character,  entitled  '  The  Statesman,'  embodying,  in  the  shape 
of  reflection,  much  of  his  experience  of  public  and  administrative  life. 
To  this  succeeded,  in  1842,  '  Edwin  the  Fair,  an  Historical  Drama,' 
in  five  acts  and  in  verse.  In  1817,  he  published  '  The  Eve  of  the  Con- 
quest and  other  Poems; '  and  in  the  same  year  a  prose  work  entitled 
'Notes  from  Life,  in  Six  Essays,'  of  which  there  have  been  three 
subsequent  editions.  Iu  1849  he  gave  to  the  world  another  work  of  a 
similar  character,  entitled  '  Notes  from  Books,  in  four  Essays  ; '  and  in 
1850  he  published  'The  Virgin  Widow,'  a  play  in  five  acts,  and  chiefly 
in  verse.  There  have  also  been  collected  editions  of  his  poetical 
writings.  His  various  works  have  given  him  a  hi^h  reputation  with 
the  judicious  as  a  man  of  thought  and  scholarship,  aud  more  par- 
ticularly as  a  dramatic  poet  of  great  and  peculiar  ability — one  of  the 
few  English  poets  of  our  time  who  have  produced  sterling  poetic 
works  of  a  thoroughly  English  character  in  the  dramatic  form  once  so 
dominant  in  our  literature. 

TAYLOR,  ISAAC,  the  author  of  the  '  Natural  History  of  Enthu- 
siasm '  and  'Ancient  Christianity,'  belongs  to  a  family,  several  of  the 
members  of  which  have  honourably  distinguished  themselves,  and  of 
whom  we  prefix  a  brief  notice. 

Isaac  Taylor,  senior,  was  a  man  of  great  decision  of  purpose  and 
of  considerable  mental  power.  Originally  a  line-engraver,  ho  in  17S6 
removed  from  the  metropolis  to  Laveuham,  Suffolk,  for  the  purpose 
of  pursuing  his  profession,  and  at  the  same  time  training  his  children 
under  his  own  eye  in  a  quiet  country  town.  Being  a  man  of  strong 
religious  feelings  he  was  led  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  community 
to  which  he  belonged,  aud  his  occasional  religious  addresses  beiug 
found  very  acceptable,  he  was  eventually,  1796,  invited  to  become  the 
minister  of  an  Independent  congregation  at  Colchester,  Essex.  In 
1S10  he  removed,  on  the  invitation  of  a  similar  consregation,  to 
Ougar,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  December  11,  1?29.  During 
this  period  he  not  only  laboured  diligently  in  his  ministerial  calling, 
and  carefully  educated  his  children,  but  likewise  found  time  to  write 
numerous  small  books  on  educational  subjects  :  '  Advice  to  the  Teens,' 
'Scenes  for  Tarry-at-Home  Travellers,'  'B  ginnings  of  Biography,'  &c, 
which  had  an  extensive  circulation.  He  also  published  a  few  sermons 
and  other  religious  works.  His  elder  brother  Charles  Taylor  (who 
died  November  1821),  was  the  editor  of  Calmet's  '  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,'  and  the  author  of  'Fragments'  on  subjects  of  Biblical 
exposition. 

Ann  Taylor,  the  wife  of  Isaac  Taylor  of  Ougar,  was  likewise  a 
woman  of  superior  ability  and  attainments.  Having  herself  com- 
pleted the  education  of  her  daughters,  she  somewhat  late  in  life  took 
up  her  pen,  and  wrote  several  volumes  very  popular  iu  their  day— 
'  Maternal  Solicitude,'  aud  others,  chiefly  of  an  educational  character. 
She  died  in  1S30.  Ann  Taylor  (Mrs.  Gilbert),  and  Jane  Taylor, 
daughters  of  the  above  Isaac  aud  Ann  Taylor,  also  became  widely 
known  as  the  authors  of  juvenile  works  of  more  than  ordinary  excel* 
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lence.  '  Hymns  for  Infant  Minds,'  and  '  Original  Poems,'  written  by 
them  joiutly,  met  indeed  with  an  amount  of  success  rarely  accorded 
to  such  works  :  of  the  Hymns  a  thirty-fifth  edition  was  published  in 
1844,  and  several  editions  of  both  the  works  have  been  published 
since.  Jane  Jaylor  wrote  besides  the  above,  'Display,  a  tale;' 
'  Essays  in  Rhyme  ; '  and  '  Contributions  of  QQ,'  books  which  have 
maintained  their  favour  with  the  public  to  the  present  time.  Jane 
Taylor  (born  in  1783)  died  in  April,  1824.  -Ann  Taylor  married  the 
late  Rev.  Joseph  Gilbert,  of  Nottingham,  author  of  a  '  Treatise  on  the 
Atonement,  and  some  other  theological  works,  who  died  in  1852. 

Isaac  Taylor,  son  of  the  above  named  Isaac  Taylor  of  Ongar,  was 
born  at  Laveubam  iu  August  1787.  His  education  was  directed  by 
his  father,  specially  with  a  view  to  art  as  a  profession,  but  his  own 
inclination  led  him  to  the  severer  walks  of  literature.  He  did  not 
receive  a  collegiate  education,  but  he  was  well  instructed  iu  the 
learned  languages  ;  and  one  of  his  earliest  publications  was  a  trans- 
lation of  Herodotus.  His  course  of  life  has  been  that  of  a  studiou3 
literary  man,  and— as  resident  in  the  country  (Stanford  Rivers,  Essex), 
and  as  the  father  of  a  family  trained  chiefly  at  home — it  has  not 
been  an  eventful  course.  His  works  have  however  made  his  name 
known  among  persons  of  reflective  and  studious  habits,  and  won  him 
warm  friends  and  admirers.  The  books  by  which  he  is  best  known  as 
a  writer  are  the  following  ;  they  have  appeared  at  intervals  in  the  course 
of  nearly  forty  years: — 'Elements  of  Thought,'  8vo,  1824  ;  'History 
of  the  Transmission  of  Ancient  Books  to  Modern  Times,'  8vo,  1827, 
'  The  Process  of  Historical  Proof,'  8vo,  1S2S— two  works  which  were 
directed  to  the  strengthening  of  the  historical  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity. 'The  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm  ;'  the  '  Natural  History 
of  Fanaticism,'  and  '  Spiritual  Despotism;'  a  kind  of  trilogy  in  which 
certain  phas<  s  of  the  interior  development  of  Christianity  were  in- 
vestigated with  great  acuteuess  of  analysis  and  the  results  set  forth 
with  striking  originality  of  manner — these,  and  especially  the  '  Natural 
History  of  Enthusiasm  '  (which  waB  published  in  the  first  instance 
anonymously),  have  been  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  Mr.  Taylor's 
writings.  They  were  followed  by  another  remarkable  work,  '  The 
Physical  Theory  on  Another  Life,' — the  last  of  these  directly  psycho- 
logical productions,  and  one  at  least  as  powerful  as  either  of  the 
others.  To  this  succeeded  some  works  of  a  less  speculative  and  more 
didactic  order — 'Home  Education,'  ' Saturday  Evening '  a  series  of 
essays,  and  four  lectures,  entitled  '  Spiritual  Christianity,'  books, 
which  on  account  of  their  grave  beauty  aud  thoughtful,  yet  cheerful 
religious  tone,  found  a  welcome  reception  iu  quiet  family  circles. 
When  the  doctrines  commonly  known  as  Puseyite  were  being  most 
energetically  propounded  in  the  '  Oxford  Tracts,'  Mr.  Taylor,  whose 
private  reading  for  a  long  course  of  years  had  rendered  him  familiar 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  felt  that,  as  "  our  modern  church 
histoiies  scarcely  lift  a  corner  of  the  veil  that  hides  us  from  the 
recesses  of  the  ancient  church"  the  tractarians  were  in  danger  of 
misleading  the  unlearned  by  their  zealous  appeals  to  the  practices 
and  the  authority  of  the  early  church,  and  that  it  was  a  seasonable 
duty  therefore  to  "thoroughly  inform  the  Christian  community  at 
large  concerning  the  spiritual  and  the  moral  condition  of  the  church 
duriug  that  morning  hour  of  its  existence."  The  work  in  which  he 
sought  to  accomplifh  this  task,  '  Ancient  Christianity,'  appeared  in 
parts,  the  first  in  April  1839,  the  8th  and  last  in  December  1843, 
forming  2  vols.  8vo.  It  excited  as  might  have  been  expected  much  angry 
criticism,  but  its  position  was  never  shaken,  and  its  learning  and 
argumentative  power  are  now  generally  acknowledged  even  by  the 
author's  opponents.  Mr.  Taylor  has  since  written  historical  surveys  of 
two  of  the  most  remarkable  movements  iu  the  Romish  and  Protestant 
churches,  in  the  form  of  biographies  of  their  originators — '  Loyola  aud 
Jesuitism,'  and  '  Wesley  and  Methodism;'  and  an  examination  of  the 
principles  involved  in  recent  developments  of  intellectual  scepticism, 
'The  Restoration  of  Belief,'  published  like  some  of  his  earlier  works, 
at  first  anonymously,  but  avowed  in  a  subsequent  edition.  Besides 
these  his  more  elaborate  works,  Mr.  Taylor  has  written  many  essays 
in  reviews,  &c.    [Sec  Supplement.] 

TAYLOR,  JEREMY,  was  born  at  Cambridge  in  1613,  where  he  was 
baptised  on  the  15th  of  August  iu  that  year.  His  ancestors  had  been 
wealthy  and  respectable,  one  of  whom,  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor,  is  men- 
tioned in  Fox's  'Book  of  Martyrs'  as  bringing  upon  himself  the 
persecution  of  the  popish  party  iu  the  reign  of  Mary,  tot  only  by 
the  popularity  of  his  character  and  talents,  but  also  by  his  wealth. 
[Taylor,  Rowland.]  Taylor's  father  was  a  barber,  a  calling  generally 
united  in  those  days  with  surgery.  At  an  early  age  Taylor  was  sent 
to  Perse's  grammar-school  in  Cambridge,  and  in  his  fourteenth  year 
lie  was  entered  at  Caius  College  as  a  sizar,  an  order  of  students  who, 
Bishop  Heber  informs  us,  were  then  what  the  'servitors'  still  continue 
to  be  in  some  colleges  in  Oxford,  and  what  the  '  lay  brethren '  are  iu  the 
convents  of  the  Romish  Church.  A  little  more  than  twenty  years  of 
age,  having  taken  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  aud  been  admitted  to 
holy  orders,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Laud,  then  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  before  whom  be  was  invited  to  preach  at  Lambeth. 
Laud  appreciated  his  eloquence  and  his  talents,  which  he  encouraged  in 
the  most  judicious  manner  by  having  him  settleJ  at  Oxford,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  by  the  powerful 
interposition  of  the  archbishop,  in  163C,  nominated  to  a  fellowship. 
Taylor  does  not  appear  to  have  remained  long  or  uninterruptedly  at 


Oxford.  In  1637-38  he  was  presented  by  Juxon,  bishop  of  London,  to 
the  rectory  of  Uppingham  in  Rutlandshire.  About  this  time  an 
acquaintance  which,  in  common  with  Laud,  he  maintained  with  a 
learned  Franciscan  friar,  Francis  a  Sancta  Clara,  exposed  him  to  the 
suspicion  of  a  concealed  attachment  to  the  Roman  Church — a  sus- 
picion to  which  the  character  of  his  mind,  which  tended  to  asceticism 
iu  religion,  and  to  an  extravagant  veneration  for  antiquity,  and  which 
cherished  a  love  of  the  gorgeous  aud  imposing  in  the  ceremonial  of 
worship,  gave  some  plausibility.  At  a  later  period  in  life  however 
Taylor  solemnly  denied  that  there  had  ever  been  any  solid  ground  for 
questioning  the  sincerity  of  his  Protestantism. 

In  the  civil  wars  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  Charles,  whose  chaplain 
he  was,  and  in  1642,  when  the  king  was  at  Oxford,  he  published  there 
his  '  Episcopacy  asserted  against  the  Acephali  and  Aerians  New  and 
Old,'  in  which  he  sought  to  maintain  a  cause  that  had  then  however 
unfortunately  passed  from  the  controversy  of  the  pen  to  that  of  arms. 
Charles  rewarded  Taylor  in  the  only  way  which  it  remained  in  his 
power  to  do,  by  commanding  his  admission  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  This  honour  was  diminished  by  the  indiscriminate  manner  in 
which  it  wa3  conferred  upon  many  other  loyalists  at  the  same  time,  so 
as  to  provoke  an  expression  of  dissatisfaction  from  the  heads  of  the 
university;  and  its  advantages  were  overbalanced  by  the  loss  which 
Taylor  encountered  in  the  same  year,  in  the  sequestration  of  his 
rectory  of  Uppingham  by  the  parliament.  In  1647,  when  the  crisis  of 
the  civil  war  impended,  he  published  his  discourse,  'The  Liberty  of 
Prophesying.'  After  the  defeat  of  the  royalists  Taylor  was  frequently 
imprisoned,  but  only  for  short  periods.  During  the  firet  years  of  the 
Protectorate  he  supported  himself  by  keeping  a  school,  in  Wales,  in 
company  with  Nicholson,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  Wyat,  afterwards 
prebendary  of  Lincoln,  by  his  occasional  writings,  and  by  whatever 
contribution  the  friendship  of  the  Earl  of  Carbery,  on  whose  estate  he 
exercised  his  ministry,  might  afford  to  him.  In  the  year  1658  lie  was 
encouraged  by  Lord  Conway  to  settle  in  Ireland,  where  he  divided  his 
residence  between  Lisburu  and  Portmore,  aud  he  officiated  in  the 
ministry  at  both  these  places.  The  provision  which  he  received  was 
however  so  inadequate  to  his  wants,  that  he  was  obliged  to  remain  uuder 
obligations  to  his  friend  John  Evelyn,  who  generously  allowed  him  a 
yearly  pension.  Iu  the  obscurity  of  Portmore  Taylor  did  not  escape  the 
unhappy  persecutions  of  that  period.  He  was  charged  by  an  informer 
with  having  used  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  dragged  before 
the  Irish  privy  council,  from  a  distance,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  severe 
winter,  to  be  examined.  A  fever  was  the  consequence  of  his  arrest, 
which  p.rob»bly  induced  the  council  to  act  leniently  towards  him. 

In  1660  he  travelled  to  London  to  prepare  for  publication  his 
'Ductor  Dubitautium,'  when  he  attached  his  signature  to  the  decla- 
ration of  the  royalists,  dated  April  24th,  in  which  they  expressed  the 
moderation  of  their  views,  and  their  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  Monk.  Taylor  was  thus  favourably  brought  under  the 
notice  of  Charles  II.,  whose  restoration  took  plaue  this  year,  and  to 
whom  he  dedicated  the  '  Ductor  Dubitautium.'  The  king  nominated 
him  uuder  the  privy  seal  to  the  bishopric  of  Down,  and  Connor,  to 
which  he  was  consecrated  in  January  1661  :  in  the  following  month  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Irish  privy  council ;  and  in  the  next,  in 
addition  to  his  original  diocese,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  adminis. 
tration  of  the  small  adjacent  one  of  Dromore,  on  account,  in  the  words 
of  the  writ,  "  of  his  virtue,  his  wisdom,  and  industry."  In  the  course 
of  the  same  year  he  was  elected  vice-chaucellor  of  the  University  of 
Dublin.  Bishop  Heber  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  account  for  Taylor's 
not  having  received  an  English  bishopric.  Besides  his  eminent 
abilities,  and  his  faithful  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  church  and  the 
king,  he  had  married  the  natural  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  who  was  his 
second  wife,  and  then  living.  This  last  circumstance  however,  if 
pleaded  with  the  king  in  favour  of  preferment  for  Taylor,  as  Bishop 
Heber  thinks,  may  have  contributed  to  determine  the  scene  of  Lis 
promotion  :  "  Charles  may  not  have  been  unwilling  to  remove  to  a 
distance  a  person  whose  piety  might  have  led  him  to  reprove  many 
parts  of  his  conduct,  and  who  ^ould  have  a  plausible  pretence  for 
speaking  more  freely  than  the  rest  of  the  dignified  clergy." 

The  new  station  which  Taylor  was  called  upon  to  fill  had  peculiar 
and  great  difficulties  connected  with  it.  In  the  revolution  through 
which  religion  had  pa-sed,  livings  had  been  conferred  on  men  whose 
feelings  were  at  variance  with  episcopacy,  and  they  had  to  be  con- 
ciliated to  a  willing  obedience,  or,  as  time  proved,  to  submit  to  the 
severest  test  of  principle  in  the  sacrifice  of  their  emoluments.  Iu 
Ireland  there  were  additional  circumstances  to  contend  with.  The 
Episcopal  or  Protestant  Church  was  unpopular ;  the  preachers  were 
almost  exclusively  English  ;  the  ritual  was  English,  and  to  the  mass 
of  the  natives  unintelligible ;  there  was  no  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  yet  attendance  at  the  established  churches  was  compulsory. 
Bishop  Taylor  laboured  with  much  zeal  and  energy  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Protestant  religion ;  but  with  little  effect.  He  was 
attacked  by  fever  on  the  3rd  of  August  1667,  at  Lisburn,  and  died  in 
ten  days,  in  the  fifty -fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  seventh  of  his  epis- 
copacy. The  children  of  his  first  wife  died  before  him  ;  by  his  second, 
who  survived  him,  he  left  three  daughters. 

The  writings  of  Jeremy  Taylor  may  be  brought  under  four  descrip- 
tions :  practical,  theological,  casuistic,  and  devotional.  The  fiiat 
comprises  his  'Life  of  Christ,'  which  he  published  in  1653;  'Con. 
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temptations  cm  the  Stato  of  Man,'  a  posthumous  work  ;  '  ifoly  Living 
and  Holy  Dying,'  1051  ;  and  Iuh  Sermons,  which  appeared  at  various 
periods.  A  work  entitled  'Christian  Consolation'  has  been  referred 
to  him,  and  published  in  tho  collected  edition  of  his  witinga  by  Iii  bop 
Heber  in  1820-22;  but  it  has  sinco  been  published  in  the  name  of 
Bishop  Hackett,  who  appe.ars  to  have  been  its  true  author.  The 
second  comprises  his  'Episcopacy  asserted  against  the  Accphali  wad 
Aerians  New  and  Old,'  1612;  'An  Apology  lor  Authorized  and  Sot 
Forms  of  Liturgy,'  1044;  his  'Discourse  of  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying, 
with  its  just  limits  and  temper;  showing  the  unreasonableness  of 
prescribing  to  other  men's  faith,  and  tho  iniquity  of  persecuting 
differing  opinions,'  1G47;  tho  '  Unum  Nccessarium  ;  or  the  Doctrine 
and  Practice  of  Repentance, '  1065;  '  Deus  Justilicatus,  or  a  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Glory  of  the  Divine  Attributes  in  the  question  of  Original 
Sin,  against  the  Presbyterian  way  of  understanding  it,'  1050;  'The 
Real  Presence  and  Spiritual  of  Christ  in  tho  Blessed  Sacrament, 
proved  against  tho  Doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,'  1054  ;  'A  Dis- 
suasive from  Popery,'  1604.  The  third  includes  his  'Discourse  of  tho 
Nature,  Offices,  and  Measures  of  Friendship,  with  Rules  of  Conducting 
it,'  1657  ;  and  the  'Duetor  Dubitantium,  or  Rule  of  Conscience  in  all 
Her  general  Measures,'  1660.  The  fourth  comprises  his  '  Clerus 
Domini,  or  a  Discourse  of  the  Divine  Institution,  Necessity,  Sacred- 
ness,  and  Separation  of  tho  office  Ministerial,  together  with  the 
Nature  and  Manner  of  its  Power  and  Operation,' 1651 ;  '  The  Golden 
Grove,  or  a  Manual  of  Daily  Prayers  and  Litanies,  fitted  to  the  Days 
of  the  Week,'  1654  ;  'The  Psalter  of  David,  with  Titles  or  Collects, 
according  to  the  Matter  of  each  Psalm,'  1644;  'A  Collection  of  Offices 
or  Forms  of  Prayer  in  cases  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ;  taken  out 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Ancient  Liturgies  of  several  Churches, 
especially  the  Greek,'  1658  ;  'Devotions  for  Various  Occasions;'  and 
'  The  Worthy  Communicant,  or  a  Discourse  of  tho  Nature,  Effects, 
and  Blessings  consequent  to  the  worthy  receiving  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  of  all  the  Duties  required  in  order  to  a  worthy  preparation ; 
together  with  the  Cases  of  Conscience  occurring  in  the  duty  of  him 
that  ministers  and  of  him  that  communicates,'  1660. 

Mr.  Hallam  ranks  the  Sermons  of  Bishop  Taylor  "far  above  any 
that  had  preceded  them  in  the  Church  of  England.  An  imagination 
essentially  poetical,  and  sparing  none  of  the  decorations  which  by 
critical  rules  are  deemed  almost  peculiar  to  verse;  a  warm  tone  of 
piety,  sweetness,  and'  charity;  an  accumulation  of  circumstantial 
accessories  whenever  he  reasons,  or  persuades,  or  describes ;  an  eru- 
dition pouring  itself  forth  in  quotation  till  his  sermons  become  in 
some  places  almost  a  garland  of  flowers  from  all  other  writers,  and 
especially  from  those  of  classical  antiquity,  never  before  so  redun- 
dantly scattered  from  the  pulpit,  distinguish  Taylor  from  his  contem- 
poraries by  their  degree,  as  they  do  from  most  of  his  successors  by 
their  kind.  His  sermons  on  the  Marriage  Ring,  on  the  House  of 
Fe  i*ting,  on  the  Apples  of  Sodom,  may  be  nam' d  without  disparage- 
ment to  others,  which  perhaps  ought  to  stand  in  equal  place.  But 
they  are  not  without  considerable  faults,  some  of  which  have  just  been 
hinted.  The  eloquence  of  Taylor  is  gfeat,  but  it  is  not  eloquence  of 
the  highest  class ;  it  is  fur  too  Asiatic,  too  much  in  the  style  of 
Chrysostom  and  other  declaimers  of  the  4th  century,  by  the  study  of 
whom  he  bad  probably  vitiated  his  taste  ;  his  learning  is  ill-placed, 
and  his  arguments  often  much  so  ;  not  to  mention  that  he  has  the 
common  defect  of  alleging  nugatory  proofs ;  his  vehemence  loses  its 
effect  by  the  circuity  of  his  pleonastic  language  ;  his  sentences  are  of 
endless  length,  and  hence  not  only  altogether  unmusical,  but  not 
always  reducible  to  grammar.  But  he  is  still  the  greatest  ornament 
of  the  English  pulpit  up  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century ;  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe,  or  rather  much  reason  to  disbelieve,  that 
he  has  any  competitor  in  other  languages."  (Hallam's  '  Introduction  to 
the  Literature  of  Europe,'  vol.  iii.,  c.  ii.) 

He  has  been  accused  of  having  copied  a  work  of  a  similar  character 
by  Ludolphus  de  Saxonia,  a  Roman  Catholic  writer,  in  his  '  Life  of 
Christ ; '  but  Bishop  Heber,  who  had  examined  both  works,  asserts 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  resemblance  between  them,  and  none  which 
authorises  the  imputation  of  plagiarism. 

'The  Liberty  of  Prophesying'  (that  is,  of  interpretation)  is  the  most 
popular  in  the  second  division  of  Taylor's  writings.  A  very  good 
sketch  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  Hallam's  '  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Literature  of  Europe,'  and  a  more  detailed  one  in  the  first 
volume  of  Heber's  edition  of  Taylor's  works.  But  the  discourse  itself 
is  not  long,  and  will  well  repay  the  reading.  It  considerably  diminishes 
the  admiration  with  which  we  are  disposed  to  connect  this  production 
of  Taylor  with  the  man,  his  order,  and  the  times,  when  we  take  into 
account  the  motives  which  he  afterwards  assigned  for  its  publication. 
"In  the  dedication  to  Lord  Hatton  of  the  collective  edition  of  his 
controversial  writings  after  the  Restoration,  he  declares  that  when  a 
persecution  did  arise  against  the  Church  of  England,  he  intended  to 
make  a  reservation  for  his  brethren  and  himself,  by  pleading  for  a 
liberty  to  our  consciences  to  persevere  in  that  profession,  which  was 
warranted  by  all  the  laws  of  God  and  our  superiors."  (Hallam, 
•Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  116.)  Bishop 
Heber  has  vindicated  Taylor  from  the  charge  of  tergiversation,  founded 
not  upon  the  above  testimony  which  Taylor  himself  furnishes,  but 
upon  the  character  of  his  proceedings  when  episcopacy  was  restored. 
If  we  must  allow  in  reference  to  his  Sermon  preached  before  the 
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Irinh  privy  council,  that  tho  obedi'  nco  which  ho  there  irmixts  upon  is 
only,  as  Bishop  Heber  suggests,  that  obedieuco  to  the  laws  of  eccle- 
siastical superiors  which  is  paid  by  the  members  (clergy)  of  their  own 
Communion  ;  and  that  it  is  in  fact  no  more  than  tho  privilege  (which 
every  Christian  society  exerts  and  must  exert  for  its  own  preservation) 
to  havo  the  offices  of  its  ministry  supplied  by  such  men  an  conform  to 
the  regulation  imposed  by  the  body  at  largo  on  those  to  whom  its 
powers  aro  delegated  ;  we  ought  to  add  that  this  dintiuction  is  left  in 
much  ambiguity  ;  that  principles  are  maintained  with  a  much  more 
general  signification  than  this  explanation  allows ;  and,  in  one  word, 
upon  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  readers  the  sermon  before  the 
Irish  privy  council  would  produce  impressions  totally  inconsistent 
with  those  derived  from  the  '  Discourse  on  the  Liberty  of  i'rophc  y- 
ing.'  After  expressing  his  sorrow  at  seeing  the  horrid  mischiefs  which 
come  from  rebellion  and  disobedience,  and  his  hopes  of  better  things, 
the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  proceeds  in  his  sermon  before  the 
Privy  Council  to  say  that  he  sees  no  objection  "against  his  hopes  but 
that  which  ought  least  of  all  in  this  case  to  be  pretended  :  men  pre- 
tend conscience  against  obedience,  expressly  against  St.  Paul's  doctrine 
teaching  us  to  obey  for  conscience  sake ;  but  to  disobey  for  conscience 
in  a  thing  indifferent  is  never  to  bo  found  in  the  books  of  our  religion. 
It  is  very  hard  when  the  prince  is  forced  to  say  to  his  rebellious 
subjects,  as  God  did  to  his  stubborn  people,  'Quid  faciam  tibi?' 
'  I  have  tried  all  the  ways  I  can  to  bring  thee  home,  and  what  shall 
I  now  do  unto  thee  ? '  The  subject  should  rather  say,  '  Quid  me  \  U 
facerel'  'What  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?'  This  question  is  the 
beBt  end  of  disputations.  '  Corrumpitur  atque  dissolvitur  imperantis 
oflicium,  si  quis  ad  id  quod  facere  jussus  est,  non  obsequio  debito,  sed 
consilio  non  considerato,  respondeat,'  said  one  in  A.  Gellius  :  When  a 
subject  is  commanded  to  obey,  and  he  disputes,  and  says,  '  Nay,  but 
the  other  is  better,'  he  is  like  a  servaut  that  gives  his  matter  necessary 
counsel  when  he  requires  of  him  a  necessary  obedience.  '  Utilius 
parere  edicto  quam  effeire  consilium; '  '  he  had  better  obey  than  give 
counsel;  '  by  how  much  it  is  better  to  be  profitable  than  to  be  witty, 
to  be  full  of  goodness  rather  than  full  of  talk  and  argument."  Farther 
on,  in  the  same  sermon,  he  distinguishes  between  a  "  tender  con- 
science," which  is  such  in  referenco  to  age  or  ignorance,  or  of  "new 
beginners,"  and  that  which  is  the  "  tenderness  of  a  boil ;  that  is  sore- 
ness indeed,  rather  than  tenderness,  is  of  the  diseased,  the  abused, 
and  the  mispersuaded."  The  first  is  to  be  dealt  tenderly  with.  "  But 
for  that  tenderness  of  conscience  which  is  the  disease  and  soreness  of 
a  conscience,  it  must  be  cured  by  anodynes  and  soft  usages,  unless 
they  prove  ineffective,  and  that  the  lancet  may  be  necessary. ' 

Mr.  Hallam  refers  to  the  'Ductor  Dubitantium'  as  the  most  extensive 
and  learned  work  on  casuistry  which  has  appeared  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. "As  its  title  shows,  it  treats  of  subjective  morality,  or  the 
guidance  of  the  conscience.  But  this  cannot  be  much  discussed  with- 
out establishing  some  principle  of  objective  right  and  wrong,  some 
standard  by  which  the  conscience  is  to  be  ruled.  '  The  whole  measure 
and  rule  of  conscience,'  according  to  Taylor,  '  is  the  law  of  God,  or 
God's  will  signified  to  us  by  nature  or  revelatiou  ;  and  by  the  several 
manners  and  times  and  parts  of  its  communication  it  hath  obtained 
several  names  :  the  law  of  nature,  the  consent  of  nations,  right  reason, 
tho  Decalogue,  the  sermon  of  Christ,  the  canons  of  the  Apostles,  the 
laws  ecclesiastical  and  civil  of  princes  and  governors,  expressed  by 

proverbs  and  other  instances  and  manners  of  public  honesty  

These  being  the  full  measures  of  right  and  wrong,  of  lawful  and 
unlawful,  will  be  the  rule  of  conscience  and  the  subject  of  the  present 
book.'  The  heterogeneous  combination  of  things  so  different  in  nature 
and  authority,  as  if  they  were  all  expressions  of  the  law  of  God,  does 
not  augur  well  for  the  distinctness  of  Taylor's  moral  philosophy,  and 
would  be  disadvantageously  compared  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of 
Hooker.  Nor  arc  we  deceived  in  the  anticipations  we  might  draw. 
With  many  of  Taylor's  excellences,  his  vast  fertility,  and  his  frequent 
acuteness,  the  '  Ductor  Dubitantium  1  exhibits  his  characteristic 
defects  :  the  waste  of  quotations  is  eveu  greater  than  in  his  other 
writings,  and  his  own  exuberance  of  mind  degenerates  into  an 
intolerable  prolixity.  His  solution  of  moral  difficulties  is  often 
unsatisfactory;  after  an  accumulation  of  argument  and  authorities  we 
have  the  disappointment  to  perceive  that  the  knot  is  neither  untied 
nor  cut;  there  seems  a  want  of  close  investigation  of  principles,  a 
frequent  confusion  and  obscurity,  which  Taylor's  two  chief  faults- 
excessive  display  of  erudition  and  redundancy  of  language — conspire 

to  produce  Taylor  seems  inclined  to  side  with  those  who 

resolve  all  right  and  wrong  into  the  positive  will  of  God.  The  law  of 
nature  he  defines  to  be  'the  universal  law  of  the  world  or  of  mankind, 
to  which  we  are  inclined  by  nature,  invited  by  consent,  prompted  by 
reason,  but  which  is  bound  upon  us  only  by  the  command  of  God.' 
Though  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word  law,  this  may  be  truly  said, 
it  was  surely  required,  considering  the  large  sense  which  that  word 
has  obtained  as  coincident  with  moral  right,  that  a  fuller  explanation 
should  be  given  than  Taylor  has  even  intimated,  lest  the  goodness  of 
the  Deity  should  seem  something  arbitrary  and  precarious.  And, 
though  iu  maintaining  against  most  of  the  scholastic  metaphysicians 
that  God  can  dispense  with  the  precepts  of  the  Decalogue,  he  may  be 
substantially  right,  yet  his  reasons  seem  by  no  means  the  clearest  and 
most  satisfactory  that  might  be  assigned.  It  may  be  added,  that  in 
his  prolis  rules  concerning  what  he  calls  a  probable  conscience,  he 
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comes  very  near  to  the  much-decried  theories  of  the  Jesuits.  There 
was  indeed  a  vein  of  subtlety  in  Taylor's  understanding  which  was 
not  always  without  influence  on  his  caudour."  ('Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  Europe,'  chap,  iv.,  vol.  iv.) 

Bishop  Heber  has  also  remarked  on  some  of  Taylor's  positions  to 
the  same  effect ;  instanciug  his  admission  that  private  evil  may  be 
done  by  public  men  and  for  the  public  necessity;  his  justification  on 
moral  grounds  of  the  supposed  fraud  of  the  children  of  Israel  in 
borrowing  jewels  of  the  Egyptians  without  any  intention  of  restoring 
them.  "lu  the  first  chapter  of  the  third  book,  which  treats  of  human 
laws  and  their  obligations,  a  case  occurs  in  illustration  of  Rule  iv., 
that  'a  law  founded  on  a  false  presumption  does  not  bind  the  con- 
Rcience,'  in  which  the  Romish  canonists  seem  to  have  given  a  more 
just  decision  than  Taylor :  Biretti,  a  Venetian  gentleman,  pretends  a 
desire  to  man  y  Julia  Medici,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbour,  with  a 
purpose  to  seduce  and  desert  her.  A  contract  is  made ;  but  before  its 
execution  he  gains  his  end,  and  leaving  her,  marries  another.  The 
canonists  declare  the  former  contract,  followed  by  congress,  to  be  a 
marriage,  aud  that  he  is  bound  to  return  to  Julia.  'No,'  says  Taylor, 
'  if  he  did  not  lie  with  her,  ajf'ectu  marital*,  he  was  extremely  impious 
and  unjust;  but  he  made  no  marriage,  for  without  mutual  consent 
marriages  are  not  made.'"  To  these  illustrations,  adduced  by  Heber, 
may  he  added  another,  referred  to  elsewhere  (Rule  xi.  484)  :  he  main- 
tains the  right  of  using  arguments  and  authorities  in  controversy 
which  we  do  not  believe  to  be  valid ;  a  rule  of  which  he  appears  to 
have  taken  advantage,  for  "in  the  'Defence  of  Episcopacy,'  published 
in  1642,  he  maintains  the  authenticity  of  the  first  fifty  of  the  apostolic 
canons,  all  of  which,  in  the  '  Liberty  of  Prophesying,'  a  very  few  years 
afterwards,  he  indiscriminately  rejects."  (Hallam.) 

On  levotional  subjects  the  character  of  Taylor's  mind  fitted  him  to 
write  with  most  success.  In  these  we  find  his  most  glowing  language, 
his  aptest  illustrations;  and  "whether  he  describes  the  duties,  or 
dangers,  or  hopes  of  man,  or  the  mercy,  power,  and  justice  of  the 
Most  High;  whether  he  exhorts  or  instructs  hi3  brethren,  or  offers  up 
his  supplications  in  their  behalf  to  the  common  Father  of  all,  his 
conceptions  and  his  expressions  belong  to  the  loftiest  and  most  sacred 
description  of  poetry,  of  which  they  only  want  what  they  cannot  be 
said  to  need,  the  name  and  the  metrical  arrangement.''  (Heber,  'Life 
and  Works  of  Jeremy  Taylor,'  15  vols.,  1820-22  ) 

TAYLUR,  JOHN,  best  known  by  the  title,  which  he  seems  to  have 
given  to  himself,  of  TnE  Water-Poet  ('  The  King's  Majesty's  Water- 
Poet '),  was  born  iu  the  city  of  Gloucester  in  the  year  1580.  His 
education  was  limited ;  for  he  himself  informs  us  that  he  was 
'gravelled'  in  his  'Accidence,'  and  could  get  no  farther.  He  came  to 
London,  and  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  waterman — an  occupation 
from  which  he  derived  his  title  of  '  Water-Poet,'  and  which  afforded 
him  the  means  of  subsistence  during  a  great  part  of  his  life.  He  had 
however  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  some  situation  in  the  Tower  of 
London ;  and  he  afterwards  kept  a  public-house  iu  Phoenix  alley,  Long 
Acre.  Being  an  enthusiastic  royalist,  when  Charles  I.  was  beheaded 
he  hung  up  the  sign  of  the  Mourning  Crown,  which  however  he  was 
compelled  to  take  down  ;  and  he  then  supplied  its  place  by  a  portrait 
of  himself,  with  the  following  couplet  under  it : — 

"There's  many  a  king's  head  hang'd  up  for  a  sign, 
And  many  a  saint's  head  too  :  then  why  not  mine  1 " 

Taylor  was  not  satisfied  with  the  distinction  which  his  literary  pro- 
ductions procured  for  him  ;  he  was  fond  of  fixing  public  attention  by 
other  extraordinary  performances.  He  once  undertook  to  sail  from 
London  to  Rochester  in  a  boat  made  of  paper ;  but  the  water  found 
its  way  into  his  boat  before  he  reached  his  destination,  and  he  had 
some  difficulty  to  get  safe  ashore.  A  journey  which  he  performed  by 
land  is  described  in  one  of  his  tracts,  entitled  '  The  Pennyless 
Pilgrimage,  or  the  Moneyless  Perambulation  of  John  Taylor,  alias  the 
King's  Majesty's  Water-Poet ;  how  he  travelled  on  foot  from  London 
to  Edinburgh  in  Scotland,  not  carrying  any  money  to  or  fro,  neither 
begging,  borrowing,  or  asking  meat,  drink,  or  lodging.'  He  left  "the 
Bell  Inn  that's  extra  Aldersgate  "  on  the  14th  of  July  1618.  He  was 
attended  by  a  servant  with  a  horse,  and  they  had  a  small  stock  of  pro- 
visions and  provender,  which  more  than  once  relieved  them  when  the 
occasional  inhospitality  which  they  met  with  had  reduced  them  to  the 
extremity  of  hunger.  His  course  was  through  St.  Albans,  Stony 
Stratford,  Coventry,  Lichfield,  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  Manchester, 
Preston,  Lancaster,  Penrith,  Carlisle,  Edinburgh,  Dunfermline,  Stir- 
ling, Perth  ;  and  being  then  in  the  Highlands,  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing,  at  '  the  Brae  o'Mar,'  one  of  those  great  deer-hunts  which 
were  then  frequent  in  that  part  of  Scotland,  and  of  which  he  gives  in 
his  pamphlet  an  entertaining  and  picturesque  description.  The  whole 
journey  till  his  return  to  London  occupied  about  three  months.  But 
a  sort  of  voyage  which  he  afterwards  performed  was  apparently  not 
less  difficult.  He  published,  as  usual,  an  account  of  it  himself — 'John 
Taylor's  last  Voyage  and  Adventure,'  performed  from  the  20th  of  July 
last,  164],  to  the  10th  of  September  following;  in  which  time  he 
passed  with  a  sculler's  boat  from  the  citie  of  London  to  the  citie3  and 
townes  of  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Shrewsbury,  Bristol,  Bathe,  Monmouth, 
and  Hereford.'  From  this  title  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  went  all 
the  way  by  water,  a  feat  which,  seeing  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  and 
the  want  of  canals  in  those  days,  was  an  obvious  impossibility ;  but 
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the  fact  is,  that  when  a  river  ceased  to  be  navigable,  or  ran  in  a  wrong 
direction,  he  shipped  his  boat  aud  himself  in  a  wain  or  waggon,  and 
voyaged  overland  till  he  came  to  another  river  which  suited  his  pur- 
pose :  still  a  great  part  of  the  voyage  was  performed  by  water,  and 
thus,  to  use  his  own  words,  "in  lesse  than  twenty  days'  labour,  1200 
miles  were  passed  to  and  fro,  in  most  hard,  difficult,  and  many 
dangerous  passages." 

Taylor  died  in  1054,  in  his  seventy  fifth  year,  and  was  buried  iu  the 
churchyard  of  Covent  Girden,  London. 

His  publications,  which  amount  to  upwards  of  eighty,  are  some  in 
prose,  some  in  verse,  and  many  both  in  prose  and  verso.  As  literary 
productions  they  are  of  little  or  no  value — the  verse  mere  doggrel, 
and  the  prose  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  writer  not  without 
observation,  but  of  no  great  power  of  mind,  and  almost  entirely 
uneducated.  Still  they  are  by  no  means  without  their  value.  Nearly 
all  of  them  being  short  occasional  productions  arising  out  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  they  afford  many  curious 
descriptions,  as  well  as  interesting  glimpses  of  the  opinions  and 
manners  and  general  state  of  society  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
Sir  Egertou  Brydges,  in  his  '  Censura  Litfceraria,'  has  given  a  full  list  of 
Taylor's  writings,  and  a  tolerably  copious  one  is  also  given  in  Watt's 
'  Bibliothcca  Britaunica.' 

(Baker's  Biographia  Dramatica,  by  Reed  and  Jones,  in  which  work 
he  has  obtained  a  place  in  consequence  of  having  written  a  pageant, 
'Triumphs  of  Fame  aud  Honour,'  4to,  1C34.) 

TAYLOR,  JOHN,  LL.D.,  wa3  born  about  the  year  1703,  at  Shrews- 
bury, where  his  father,  according  to  some  writers,  was  a  poor 
shoemaker,  or,  according  to  others,  a  barber.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  place,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  entered  St.  John's  College,  of  which  he 
became  a  fellow  in  1730.  The  great  reputation  which  he  soon  acquired 
as  one  of  the  best  Greek  scholars  in  the  university,  procured  bim  the 
office  of  librarian  of  the  university  library,  which  he  however  after- 
wards exchanged  for  that  of  registrar  of  the  university.  His  first 
work  of  importance  was  his  edition  of  the  Greek  orator  Lysias,  under 
the  title  '  Lysioe  Orationes  et  fragmeota,  Greece  et  Latine  :  ad  fidem 
codicum  MSS.  recensuit,  notis  criticis,  intorpretatione,  cfeteroque 
apparatu  necessario  donavit  Joannes  Taylor,'  London  4 to,  1739.  The 
year  after  he  edited  at  Cambridge  an  octavo  edition  of  the  same  orator 
for  the  use  of  students,  with  short  notes  and  a  useful  index  of  the 
language.  The  study  of  the  Attic  orators  led  him  to  the  study  of  the 
Attic  law,  of  which  he  probably  possessed  a  better  knowledge  than 
any  man  of  his  age.  He  was  also  fond  of  the  study  of  the  Roman 
and  English  law,  and  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession. In  1741  he  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  Doctor's  Commons, 
and  the  year  after  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  On  this 
occasion  he  published  a  Latin  dissertation,  '  Commentarius  ad  Legem 
Decemviralem  de  Inope  Debitore  in  partes  dissecando,'  which  is  a  very 
unsatisfactory  explanation  of  this  difficult  subject.  Soon  after  this  he 
published  an  edition  of  two  Greek  orations,  '  Orationes  duse,  una 
Demosthenis  contra  Midiam,  altera  Lycurgi  contra  Leocratem,  Grace 
et  La'ine,'  with  notes  and  emendations,  Cambridge,  8vo,  1743,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  published  the  '  Marmor  Sandvicence,  cum  Commen- 
tario  et  Notis,'  Cambridge,  4to,  1743.  This  volume  also  contains  a 
useful  dissertation  on  this  celebrated  inscription,  which  had  been 
brought  from  Athens  to  London  by  Lord  Sandwich  in  1739.  In  1744 
Dr.  Taylor  was  made  chancellor  of  Lincoln ;  and  some  years  later  he 
took  holy  orders,  though  without  abandoning  the  study  of  the  law 
and  of  the  ancient  writers.  He  was  now  successively  made  archdeacon 
of  Buckingham  aud  rector  of  Lawford  in  Essex,  to  which,  in  1757, 
was  added  the  lucrative  place  of  canon  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's.  In 
1755  he  published  at  London,  in  4to,  his  '  Elements  of  Civil  Law,'  a 
second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1769.  Dr.  Taylor  undertook  this 
work  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Carteret,  who  had  intrusted  him  with 
the  education  of  his  grandsons,  whom  he  wished  to  be  instructed  in 
the  principles  and  history  of  the  civil  law.  The  work  displays  great 
learning  and  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  it  is  not  well  adapted  for 
the  use  of  beginners;  an  abridgment  of  it  appeared  in  1773,  in 
London,  under  the  title  '  A  Summary  of  the  Roman  Law.'  During 
the  last  period  of  his  life,  Dr.  Taylor  had  made  extensive  preparations 
for  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  orators.  One  volume  (which  is  the 
third)  appeared  in  1748  at  Cambridge,  but  his  death  on  the  4th  of 
April  1756,  prevented  the  author  himself  from  completing  the  work, 
though  all  the  materials  were  ready  for  press.  The  second  volume 
appeared  after  his  death,  in  1757.  The  work  bears  the  title,  'Demos- 
thenis, iEschiois,  Dinarchi,  et  Demadis  Orationes  :  Graece  et  Latino, 
cum  notis  edidit  J.  Taylor.'  The  not°s,  which  were  published  at  a 
later  time,  are  incorporated  in  Reiske's  'Apparatus  Criticus '  to 
Demosthenes.  In  a  critical  point  of  view  the  edition  of  Taylor  is  not 
of  any  great  worth,  and  its  chief  value  consists  in  his  notes  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  orations  and  the  Attic  law.  Dr.  Taylor  is 
said  to  have  been  a  most  amiable  and  disinterested  man  :  he  had  con- 
siderable taste  for  poetry,  and  some  specimens  of  his  muse  are  printed 
in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  and  in  Nichols's  '  Select  Collection  of 
Poems.' 

(Aikiu  and  Johnston,  General  Biography,  vol  ix.  p.  337,  &c. ;  Reiske, 
Prirfatio  ad  Demostheneni,  p.  42,  &c.) 
TAYLOR,  SIR  ROBERT,  bom  in  1714,  was  the  son  of  a  London, 
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stone-mason,  who  was  moro  prosperous  than  prudent,  for  ho  affected 
a  style  of  living  very  unusual  at  tliiit  period  among  persons  engaged  in 
business  :  ho  kept  his  carriage,  and  also  his  oountry-houee  in  .Essex. 
Towards  his  son,  on  the  contrary,  lie  appears  to  have  been  far  from 
liboral,  as  ho  bestowed  on  him  only  a  common  school  education,  and 
then  placed  him  nnder  Sir  Henry  Cheer e,  a  sculptor,  whose  chief 
work  of  note  is  the  statue  of  Col.  Codrington,  in  the  library  of  All 
Souls,  Oxford.  On  quitting  Cheere,  ho  was  furnished  by  hm  father 
with  just  sufficient  money  to  proceed  to  Rome,  where  he  was  obliged 
to  live  with  the  utmost  frugality.  His  studies  in  Italy  wore  however 
of  no  long  continuance,  for  he  was  soon  summoned  home  by  the  intel 
ligence  of  his  father  being  dangerously  ill ;  upon  which  ho  hurried 
back  to  England  with  as  much  expedition  as  the  state  of  the  Coutiuent 
would  then  permit,  and  was  obliged  to  disguise  himself  as  a  Franciscan 
friar.  On  reachiug  homo,  he  found  that  his  father  was  dead,  and  that 
he  had  left  uothiug.  Thus  thrown  entirely  upon  his  own  resources 
and  ability,  all  that  remained  for  him  was  to  set  up  business  as  a 
statuary,  aud  he  first  brought  himself  into  notice  by  Cornwall's  monu- 
ment. His  principal  other  works  in  sculpture  are  Guest's  monument, 
near  the  north  door  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  figure  of  Britannia  at 
the  Bank  of  England,  aud  the  bas-relief  In  the  pediment  of  the 
Mansion-houso,  London.  After  this  he  abandoned  sculpture  for  archi- 
tecture, and  one  of  his  earliest  productions  in  his  now  profession  was 
the  mansion  erected  by  him  for  Mr.  Gower,  near  the  South  Sea  House. 
In  1756-58  he  was  employed  in  the  alterations  of  old  Loudon  Bridge 
in  conjunction  with  Dance,  and  thenceforth  upon  a  number  of  build- 
ings both  public  aud  private;  but  very  few  among  them  display  much 
architectural  taste,  aud  least  of  all  any  of  that  richness  in  decoration 
aud  detail  which  might  have  been  expected  from  one  who  had  been 
brought  up  and  had  practised  as  a  sculptor.  The  wings  added  by  him 
to  the  Bank  of  Englaud  (afterwards  swept  away  by  his  successor 
Soane)  were  at  the  time  termed  'magnificent,'  but  then  it  could  only 
be  by  comparison  with  the  older  building  by  Sampson,  to  which  they 
were  attached.  This  design  itself  was  only  borrowed  from  one  of 
Bramante's,  and  was  upon  so  small  a  scale  as  to  look  insignificant  in 
such  a  situation.  The  'Stone  Buildings'  at  Lincoln's  Inn  are  such  a 
mere  architectural  blank,  that  the  columns,  instead  of  diminishing  the 
poverty  of  its  character,  serve  only  to  render  it  the  more  apparent. 
There  is  however  some  architectural  character  displayed  in  that  which 
is  called  the  'Six  Clerks' Office,' situated  between  the  other  building 
and  Chancery  Lane.  The  villa  which  he  built  for  Sir  Charles  Asgill 
at  Richmond  is  at  least  unexceptionable  in  taste,  though  it  does  not 
deserve  the  admiration  it  has  obtained.  Among  his  other  works, 
Lord  Grimstoue's  seat  at  Gorhambury  is  ouo  of  the  best.  If  not 
great,  he  was  eminently  successful,  in  his  profession,  and  obtained 
several  lucrative  appointments  and  survej'orships  to  the  Admiralty, 
Fouudliug  Hospital,  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  the  Bauk  of  England, 
for  which  he  was  well  qualified,  being  a  man  of  most  business-like 
habits,  and  of  most  extraordinary  diligence  and  assiduity.  He  was 
rarely  in  bed  after  four  in  the  morniug;  was  most  abstemious  in  his 
diet,  and  drank  no  wine.  Whether  in  consequence  of  takiug  warning 
from  his  father's  example  or  not,  he  seems  in  almost  all  respects  to 
have  been  the  very  reverse  of  him  in  his  mode  of  living  ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  surprising  that  his  economy,  together  with  the  appointments 
which  he  held,  should  have  enabled  him  to  realise  a  fortune  of 
180,000£.,  though,  as  he  himself  used  to  say,  he  began  the  world  with 
hardly  eighteen  pence.  He  died  at  bis  own  house  in  Spring  Gardens, 
September  27,  1788,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's  church.  He  gave 
the  whole  of  his  property  to  his  only  son,  Michael  Augelo  Taylor,  M.P., 
with  the  exception  of  a  sum  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  accu- 
mulate for  a  certaiu  term  of  years  and  then  to  be  applied  to  found  an 
iustitute  for  the  study  of  modern  languages.  This  bequest  haviug 
been  incorporated  with  a  similar  one  by  Dr.  Randolph  for  a  picture 
and  statue  gallery,  a  building  was  begun  in  1811,  under  the  name  of 
the  '  Taylor  and  Randolph  Institute,'  from  the  designs  of  C.  R. 
Cockerel!,  professor  of  architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy  [Cocke- 
RiiLL,  C.  R.]  ;  the  buildings  which  form  a  haudsome  addition  to  the 
architectural  features  of  Oxford  are  generally  known  as  the  Taylor 
Buildings.    Taylor  was  knighted  when  sheriff  of  London  iu  1783. 

TAYLOR,  ROWLAND,  LL.D.,  was  a  clergyman  eminent  for  his 
learning  and  piety,  who  was  burnt  at  the  stake  iu  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary.  He  is  said  by  Bishop  Heber  to  have  b-en  an  aucestor  of 
Jeremy  Taylor.  He  was  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Cranmer,  by  whom 
he  was  appointed  rector  of  Hadleigh,  in  Sullolk,  where  he  went  to 
reside. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  summoned,  in  the  year  1553,  to  appear  iu  London 
before  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  then  lord  chancellor, 
for  resisting  the  performance  of  mass  in  his  church  at  Hadleigh.  He 
was  strongly  persuaded  to  escape,  but  refused,  and  presented  himself 
before  Gardiuer,  by  whom,  after  a  long  conference,  in  which  he 
defended  his  cause  with  uushriukiug  firmness,  he  was  committed  to 
the  King's  Bench  prison.  There  he  remained  till  the  22nd  of  Jauuary 
1555,  when  he  and  other  prisoners  were  cited  before  Gardiner,  and  the 
bishops  of  London,  Norwich,  Salisbury,  and  Durham,  who  were  joint 
commissioners  with  the  chancellor.  The  chief  offence  of  which  Dr. 
Taylor  was  now  accused  was  his  marriage ;  but  he  defended  the  right 
of  priests  to  marry  with  so  much  Laruiug,  that  no  sentence  of  divorce 
was  pronounced,  though  he  was  deprived  of  his  beuefice.    At  the  end 


of  January  the  prisoners  wero  again  brought  before  the  commissioners, 
by  whom  they  wero  Hcntenced  to  death.  Dr.  Taylor  wan  committed 
to  the  Poultry  Compter,  where,  on  the  4  th  of  February,  he  was  visited 
by  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  who  wont  there  for  the  purpose  of 
making  him  put  on  the  dress  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  Dr.  Taylor 
resisted  with  his  usual  courage,  and  ti  e  dress  was  put  upon  him  by 
forcu  :  ho  treated  the  whole  proceeding  with  the  utmost  contempt,  as 
a  piece  of  mummery,  and  Bonner  would  have  struck  him  with  his 
crozier  if  ho  had  not  been  restrained  by  his  chaplain.  On  the  following 
day  tho  procession  set  forth  which  was  to  conduct  him  to  the  place  of 
execution.  Iu  the  course  of  the  journey  much  persuasion  was  naad  by 
the  sheriff  aud  others  to  induce  him  to  recant,  but  without  making 
the  smallest  impression  upou  him.  The  procession  passed  through 
Hadleigh,  where  he  was  consoled  and  cheered  by  the  blessings  and 
prayers  of  his  parishioners.  The  execution  took  place  on  the  8th  of 
February,  1555,  on  Aldham  Common,  near  Hadleigh.  A  stone,  with 
the  following  inscription,  perhaps  still  remains  to  mark  the  spot : — 
'  1555.  Dr.  Tayler  in  defending  that  was  gode  at  this  plan  left  his 
blode.' 

Bishop  Heber,  in  his  'Life  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,'  says,  "  There 
is  nothing  indeed  more  beautiful  iu  the  whole  beautiful  Book  of 
Martyrs  than  the  accouut  which  Fox  has  giv<  n  of  Rowland  Taylor, 
whether  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  pariih  priest  or  in  the  more 
arduous  moments  when  he  was  called  upon  to  bear  his  cross  in  the 
cause  of  religion.  His  warmth  of  heart,  his  simplicity  of  manners, 
the  total  absence  of  the  false  stimulants  of  enthusiasm  or  pride,  and 
the  abundant  overflow  of  better  aud  holier  feelings,  are  delineated,  no 
less  than  his  courage  in  death  aud  the  buoyant  cheerfulness  with 
which  he  encountered  it,  with  a  spirit  only  inferior  to  the  eloquence 
and  diguity  of  the  '  Phicdon.' " 

TAYLOR,  SILAS,  otherwise  called  Domville,  or  D'Omville,  by 
Antony  Wood,  was  the  sou  of  Sylvanus  Taylor,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners during  the  civil  wars  for  ejecting  those  of  the  clergy  called 
'  scandalous  aud  insufficient  ministers.'  Silas  Taylor  was  born  at 
Harley  near  MuchWeulock,  in  Shropshire,  July  16,  1624,  and  after 
being  educated  at  Shrewsbury  and  Westminster  schools,  became  a 
commoner  of  New  Inn  Hall  at  Oxford  in  1611.  He  was  taken  thence 
by  his  father  to  join  the  parliamentary  army,  in  which  he  had  a 
captain's  commission.  After  the  war  he  was  appointed  by  the  interest 
of  his  father  sequestrator  of  the  royalists  in  Herefordshire,  in  discharge 
of  which  office  he  conducted  himself  with  so  much  moderation  as  to 
conciliate  the  king's  party.  Part  of  the  bishop's  palace  at  Hereford  fell 
to  his  share  in  the  general  spoliation,  and  he  acquired  considerable 
wealth,  all  of  which  he  was  compelled  to  restore  at  the  Restoration. 

On  that  event  he  was  treated  by  the  royalists  with  great  lenity,  and 
appointed  commissary  of  ammunition,  <fcc.  at  Dunkirk,  aud  about 
1665  made  keeper  of  the  king's  stores  and  storehouses  for  shipping  at 
Harwich.  He  died  November  4,  1678,  aud  wis  buried  at  Harwich. 
Taylor  was  much  interested  in  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  and  was 
enabled  in  the  confusion  of  the  civil  wars  to  ransack  the  libraries  of 
Hereford  aud  Worcester  cathedrals,  aud  in  the  course  of  these  re- 
searches is  said  to  have  discovered  the  original  charter  in  which  King 
Edgar  asserts  his  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  which  is 
printed  in  Selden's  '  Mare  Clausum,'  lib.  ii.  He  left  materials  for  a 
history  of  Herefordshire,  which  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Ed.  Harley  of  Brampton  Brian  in  that  county.  To  this  collection  belong 
Nos.  4046,  4174,  6726,  6766,  6856,  and  6S68  of  the  Harleian  manuscripts, 
containing  part  of  a  general  history  with  notes  and  special  topogra- 
phical information  under  the  several  parishes,  extracts  from  '  Domes- 
day,' Leland,  &c.  From  these  papers  Mr.  William  Brome,  a  sub- 
sequent collector  for  the  same  county,  is  said  to  have  borrowed  largely. 
(Gough,  '  Catalogue  of  Topographical  Works, —  Herefordshire.')  In 
the  Sloane  manuscripts  is  a  paper  of  Taylor's  on  the  making  of  cider. 
( Ay scough's  '  Catalogue, — Taylor.') 

His  published  works  are,  '  The  History  of  Gavelkind — with  some 
observations  and  remarks  upou  many  special  occurrences  of  British  and 
English  history.  To  this  is  added  a  short  history  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  wiitten  in  Latin  by  an  anonymous  author  in  the  time  ol 
Henry  L>  London,  4to,  1663.  A  History  of  Harwich  was  published 
from  his  papers  by  Samuel  Dale,  iu  1730,  aud  another  edition,  or  the 
same  with  another  title-page,  Loudon,  1732. 

Wood  ('  Athen.  Oxon.')  states,  that  Taylor  wrote  many  pamphlet* 
before  the  Restoration,  but  without  his  name  ;  that  he  was  a  good 
classical  scholar  and  mathematician,  and  possessed  of  much  genera] 
information ;  that  he  was  an  excellent  musician,  and  that  he  composed 
several  anthems,  and  edited  '  Court  Ay  res,'  &c,  6vo,  1655,  printed  by 
John  Playford. 

TAYLOR,  THOMAS,  was  born  in  London  on  the  15th  of  May 
1758  :  his  parents  were  respectable  in  their  calling,  but  not  wealthy. 
At  a  very  early  age  he  was  seut  to  St.  Paul's  School,  and  after  remain- 
ing there  about  three  years  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  relation 
who  held  a  situation  in  the  dockyard  at  Sheerness,  with  whom  he 
resided  several  years.  During  this  time  he  applied  himself  assiduously 
to  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  also  obtained  some  knowledge  ol 
chemistry  :  he  next  became  a  pupil  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Worthingtou,  a 
dissenting  minister  who  possessed  considerable  classical  acquirements, 
ultimately  intending  to  complete  his  studies  at  Aberdeen  witn  a  view 
to  the  ministry.    But  a  premature  marriage  and  pecuniary  difficulties 
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compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  plan,  and  to  accept  a  junior  clerkship 
in  Messrs.  Lubbock's  banking-house.  While  in  this  employment  ho 
devoted  his  spare  hours  to  the  study  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  their 
commentators.  At  this  time,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life,  Mr.  Taylor 
always  devoted  at  least  six  hours  of  every  day  to  study,  anil  when  not 
engaged  in  business  they  were  generally  the  first  six.  Poverty,  and 
the  difficulties  att  nding  it,  were  no  obstacles  to  him,  and  he  always 
hoped  to  emerge  from  the  obscurity  they  placed  him  in.  He  first 
attracted  public  notice  by  an  attempt  to  discover  the  secret  of  the 
perpetual  lamp,  upon  which  he  gave  a  lecture  and  exhibited  his  experi- 
ments at  the  Freemason's  Tavern.  Though  it  was  a  failure,  it  was 
marked  by  some  ingenuity  and  great  and  curious  research  ;  it  made 
him  some  valuable  acquaintances,  who  encouraged  him  in  another 
undertaking,  which  was  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Platonic 
philosophy.  Introducing  himself  by  such  means,  he  was  enabled  to 
procure  pupils,  to  whom  he  taught  the  languages  acd  mathematics, 
having  also  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  assistant  secretary  to  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
which  he  held  for  several  years:  he  of  course  gave  up  and  was  glad  to 
be  emancipated  from  the  less  interesting  labours  of  the  banking-house. 
It  was  in  this  situation  that  ho  made  a  more  extensive  acquaintance 
among  learned  and  scientific  men  of  all  professions,  and  among  men  of 
various  ranks  who  are  promoters  of  arts  and  sciences,  than  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  an  obscure  individual :  but  he  made  something  more 
than  mere  acquaintance;  he  acquired  many  friends  who  were  able  and 
willing  to  assist  him  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  with  whose  help  he 
finally  accomplished  all  that  he  had  in  view,  Which  was  to  translate 
the  works  of  all  the  untranslated  ftneient  Greek  philosophers.  It  was 
an  arduous  task  for  one  man,  and  apparently  a  hopeless  one,  Beeing 
that  Sydenham,  with  the  advantage  of  a  more  regular  education, 
being  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  and  a  known  and  acknowledged  scholar, 
had  not  only  failed  in  his  desire  to  impart  knowledge  to  his  less 
learned  countrymen  by  means  of  translations,  but  had  been  suffered  to 
perish  in  the  attempt  for  want  of  patronage,  "to  the  sorrow  and 
shame  (as  his  biographer  says)  of  every  friend  of  literature  :  "  yet 
Sydenham  was  a  good  man,  highly  respected,  and  had  many  friends, 
or  believed  he  had  :  he  must  have  been  a  recluse,  for  the  circum- 
stances of  bis  death  seem  to  have  caused  surprise.  Mr.  Taylor  was 
fond  of  society,  and  always  in  it  :  there  was  no  appearance  of 
abstraction  about  him  ;  and  a  stranger  would  not  have  suspected  him 
of  being  Btudious  :  he  was  always  ready  to  join  in  conversation  with 
any  one  who  happened  to  be  near  him,  and  upon  any  subject;  there 
were  few  subjects  upon  which  he  had  not  read,  and  he  could  always 
amuse  or  instruct  if  required.  "  Being  gifted  with  a  very  extraordi- 
nary memory,  he  not  only  retained  the  immense  store  of  knowledge 
he  had  amassed,  but  he  could  bring  it  all  into  use  at  his  will:"  he  was 
deeply  read  in  things  that  many  like  to  hear  of,  though  they  are  no 
longer  studied,  sorcery,  witchcraft,  alchemy,  &c,  and  his  fund  of 
anecdote  was  quite«inexhaustible  :  all  this,  joined  to  simplo  and  unob- 
trusive manners,  and  irreproachable  conduct,  made  him  not  only  an 
agreeable  companion  to  many,  but  to  some  he  became  almost  a  neces- 
sary one.  Men  whose  occupations  had  prevented  their  reading, 
though  they  were  desirous  of  knowledge,  were  particularly  delighted 
with  the  company  of  Mr.  Taylor,  and  such  were  his  great  supporters. 
It  was  by  making  friends  chiefly  that  Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  as  poor  as 
Sydenham,  contrived  to  print  works  that  must  have  cost  more  than 
10,000/.,  that  were  not  of  the  most  saleable  description,  and  that  upon 
the  whole  produced  no  pecuniary  profit.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk 
printed  Plato,  and  from  some  unaccountable  whim  locked  up  nearly 
the  whole  edition  in  his  house,  where  it  remained  till  long  after  his 
decease,  but  he  was  attached  to  Mr.  Taylor,  and  frequently  made  him 
his  companion  at  Arundel.  Mr.  Meredith,  a  wealthy  tradesman  retired 
from  business,  was  a  man  possessed  of  sound  mental  faculties,  with  no 
aversion  to  exercise  them.  Having  read  Plato  he  wished  also  to  read  \ 
Aristotle  in  an  English  translation,  and  Mr.  Taylor  was  ready  to  help  i 
him  to  it  upon  no  other  condition  than  his  undertaking  to  print  it,  ! 
which  he  did  ;  and  though  he  made  a  losing  speculation  of  it,  by  print- 
ing too  few  copies,  he  was  so  well  satisfied  with  Mr.  Taylor's  exertions, 
that  he  not  only  assisted  him  in  bringing  out  some  of  his  minor 
publications,  but  settled  a  pension  of  100/.  a  year  upon  him,  which  he 
enjoyed  till  his  death  :  such  muuificence  and  friendship  in  a  man  who 
had  earned  his  money,  and  knew  the  value  of  it,  is  truly  honourable. 
Mr.  Meredith,  though  not  versed  in  the  ancient  languages,  obtained  a 
great  knowledge  of  ancient  literature;  he  was  a  man  who  thought  for 
himself,  and  came  to  just  conclusions  upon  most  subjects.  Among 
Mr.  Taylor's  minor  works  some  will  be  found  dedicated  to  persons 
who  printed  them  upon  similar  terms,  and  in  a  few  cases  gave  him  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  edition.  He  never  exacted  payment  for  his 
labour,  except  in  one  or  two  cases  with  the  booksellers,  and  then  he 
had  little  enough.  But  with  such  means  he  got  over  all  his  diffi- 
culties, and  he  had  some,  for  he  was  twice  married,  and  had  several 
children ;  hi3  income  altogether  was  about  200/.  a  year.  There  are 
some  persons  who  are  not  at  all  pleased  with  Mr.  Taylor's  attempt  to 
revive  certain  ancient  opinions ;  they  neither  wished  to  see  some  of 
the  works  he  has  translated,  nor  his  remarks  upon  them  in  English; 
but  they  are  the  very  persons  who  brought  the  writers  into  notice  by 
constantly  referring  to  them,  and  speaking  of  them  in  terms  that  are 
neither  liberal  nor  entirely  merited.    These  writers  were  the  sup- 


porters of  ancient  opinions  and  establishments,  the  failure  of  most  of 
which  is  now  complete  and  past  recovery ;  there  can  therefore  be 
little  to  object  to  in  their  writings,  and  there  is  much  that  is  good  and 
worth  preserving.  For  these  reasons  they  found  translators  in  every 
civilised  country  but  England.  It  seems  then  that  our  professed 
scholars  have  not  done  their  duty  to  the  public  :  if  they  had  given  us 
good  translations  with  their  own  annotations,  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Taylor  would  not  have  been  called  for,  and  any  remarks  he  might 
have  made  elsewhere  would  have  had  little  weight,  and  have  be  n 
overlooked.  There  are  important  works  yet  untranslated,  and  there  are 
many  translations  which  are  disgraceful  to  the  literary  character  of 
our  country  :  it  would  be  well  then  that  our  scholars  should  look  to 
these  matters,  and  see  that  things  which  must  and  will  be  done  are 
well  done. " 

Mr.  Taylor  during  the  laut  foity  years  of  his  life,  resided  in  a  small 
house  at  Walworth,  leading  a  life  of  perfect  uniformity,  and  dividing 
his  time  between  his  labours  and  his  attentions  to  his  friends  and 
family.  He  died  on  the  1st  of  November  1825,  of  a  very  painful 
disease  in  the  bladder,  which  he  bore  with  extraordinary  fortitude 
and  without  complaining.  He  was  an  Academician  by  profession  and 
a  Stoic  in  practice;  a  siucere  friend  and  a  delightful  companion.  His 
works  and  translations  are  : — 1,  'The  Elements  of  a  New  Method  of 
Reasoning  in  Geometry,'  4to,  1780,  a  juvenile  performance  lost  or  sup- 
pressed ;  2,  a  Paraphrase  of  part  of  Ocellus  in  the  '  European  Magazine,' 
1782  ;  a  translation  of  the  whole  work  in  8vo,  1831;  3,  'The  Hymns 
of  Orpheus,'  12mo,  1787  ;  second  edition,  1824,  augmented  ;  4,  '  Plo- 
tinus  on  the  Beautiful,'  12mo,  1787  ;  5,  'A  Dissertation  on  the 
Eleusiuian  and  Bacchic  Mysteries,'  8vo,  no  date ;  6,  '  The  Rights  of 
Brutes,'  12mo,  1792,  in  ridicule  of  Paine's  'Rights  of  Man;'  7,  'Sallust 
on  the  Gods  and  the  World,'  8vo,  1793;  8,  '  The  Phsedrus  of  Plato,' 
4to,  1792;  9,  'The  Cratylus,  Plucdon,  Parmenide->,  and  Timrcus,'  8vo, 
1793;  10,  'Proclus  on  Euclid,'  2  vols.  4to,  1792 ,  11, 'Two  Orations 
of  the  Emperor  Julian  to  the  Sovereign  Sun  and  to  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods,'  8vo,  1793;  12,  '  Pausanias'  Description  of  Greece,'  3  vols.  8vo, 
1794  :  for  this  translation,  made  in  such  haste  that  Mr.  Taylor  nearly 
lost  the  use  of  his  right  hand  from  continued  exertion,  he  received 
18/.  The  work  was  in  such  demand  that  it  sold  for  a  hh;h  price,  and 
a  second  edition  was  printed  in  1824  without  consulting  the  translator, 
who  heard  of  it  accidentally  when  it  was  too  late  to  correct  it ;  a 
slight  compensation  was  made  to  him,  and  he  added  some  notes:  this 
is  an  illustration  of  the  remarks  already  made ;  a  work  like  this 
should  not  have  been  left  to  a  necessitous  writer.  13.  Five  books  of 
riotiuus,  '  On  Felicity ;  on  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil ;  on  Provi- 
dence; on  Nature,  Contemplation,  and  the  One;  on  the  Descent  of* 
thu  Soul,'  8vo,  1794;  14,  'Cupid  and  Psyche,'  from  Apuleius,  8vo, 
1795;  15,  'Metaphysics  of  Aristotle,'  4to,  1801  ;  16,  Hederic's  'Greek 
Lexicon,'  edited,  4to,  1803  ;  17,  '  The  Dissertations  of  Maximus 
Tyrius,'  2  vols.  12tno,  1804  ;  18,  '  An  Answer  to  Dr.  Gillies'  Supple- 
ment to  his  New  Analysis  of  the  Works  of  Aristotle,'  8vo,  1804; 

19,  '  The  Works  of  Plato,'  5  vols.  4to,  1804,  including  reprints  of  the 
parts  previously  translated,  and  many  commentaries  taken  from  manu- 
scripts, some  of  which  have  since  been  printed  in  the  original  language; 

20,  'The  Pythagoric  Sentences  of  Demophilus;'  these  are  printed 
with  Mr.  Bridgeman's  translations,  8vo,  1804;  21,  'Miscellanies  in 
Prose  and  Verse,'  12mo,  1805,  2nd  ed.  1820;  22,  'Collectanea,'  8vo, 
1806;  23, 'The  Emperor  Julian's  Arguments  taken  from  Cyril,  with 
Extracts  from  his  other  Works  relative  to  the  Christians,'  8vo,  1809; 

24,  'The  Works  of  Aristotle,'  9  vols.  4to,  1812,  with  copious  extracts 
from  the  ancient  commentators,  to  which  are  added  a  dissertation  on 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  a  treatise  on  the  elements  of  the  true 
arithmetic  of  infinites,  both  of  which  had  appeared  in  a  separate  form ; 

25,  '  The  Six  Books  of  Proclus  on  the  Theology  of  Plato,'  2  vols.  4to, 
1816;  26,  'Theoretic  Arithmetic,'  8vo,  1816,  containing  wThat  had 
been  written  on  this  subject  by  Theon  of  Smyrna,  Nicomachus,  Iam- 
blicus,  and  Boetbius,  with  remarks  on  amicable  and  other  numbers, 
and  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Pythagorajans  philoso- 
phised about  numbers;  27,  'Select  Works  of  Plotinus,'  8vo,  1817; 
28,  'Life  of  Pythagoras  by  Iamblicus,'  8vo,  1818  ;  29,  '  Iamblicus  on 
the  Mysteries  of  the  Egyptians,  Chaldaeans,  and  Assyrians,'  8vo  1821 ; 
30,  '  The  Commentaries  of  Proclus  on  the  Timjcus  of  Plato,'  2  vols. 
4to,  1820;  31,  'Political  Pythagoric  Fragments  and  Ethical  Frag- 
ments of  Hierocles,'  8vo,  1822;  32,  '  The  Metamorphoses  and  Philo- 
sophical Works  of  Apuleius,'  8vo,  1822,  translated  gratuitously  at  the 
request  of  a  friend,  but, purchased  by  a  publisher  for  100/.  :  Mr.  Taylor 
had  a  few  copies  for  his  benefit;  33,  '  Select  Works  of  Porphyry,'  8vo, 
1823  (some  essays  are  added) ;  35,  'All  the  Fragments  that  remain  of 
the  Lost  Writings  of  Proclus,'  8vo,  1825  ;  36,  '  Arguments  of  Celsus 
relative  to  the  Christians,  taken  from  Origen,  with  Extracts  from  other 
Writers,'  12mo,  1830 ;  37,  '  Proclus  on  Providence  and  Evil,'  8vo, 
1833;  38,  'Plotinus  on  Suicide,  with  Extracts  from  Olympiodorus, 
and  two  books  on  Truly  Existing  Being,  &c,  with  Notes  from  Por- 
phyry and  Proclus,'  8vo,  1834.  Besides  these,  there  are  many  papers 
written  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  the  'Classical  Journal'  and  other  periodicals, 
amongst  which  may  be  specified  a  complete  and  valuable  collection  of 
the  Chaldscan  oracles,  republished  by  Mr.  Cory. 

*  TAYLOR,  TOM,  was  born  in  1817,  at  Sunderland.  He  was  brought 
up  at  the  Grange  school  of  that  town, — one  of  those  institutions  in 
which  a  classical  education  is  not  confined  to  the  sons  of  the  rich. 
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He  afterwards  passed  two  sessions  at  tlio  University  c>f  Glasgow, 
where  his  talents  and  acquirements  were  duly  recognised,  and  ho 
received  three  gold  medals.  In  1837  ho  proceeded  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  ultimately  elected  a  Fellow,  having  taken 
his  degree  as  a  Junior  Uptime,  and  in  the  lir.st  class  of  tho  classical 
tripos.  His  reputation  subsequently  gained  him  the  chair  of  EnglUh 
language  and  literature  at  tho  University  College,  London.  In  1845 
he  was  callqd  to  the  bar,  as  a  member  of  the  Inner-Temple,  and  he 
went  the  Northern  Circuit.  During  his  residence  in  London,  after 
leaving  Cambridge,  he  became  known  as  a  popular  writer,  and 
especially  in  that  remarkablo  publication,  '  Bunch,' for  succeeding  in 
which  the  necessary  qualifications  of  acute  observation  and  condensed 
humour, — a  knowledge  of  real  life  and  a  good-natured  power  of  seizing 
"  folly  as  it  flies  " — are  not  widely  distributed.  As  a  dramatic  writer 
Mr.  Taylor  has  displayed  the  same  qualities  in  many  an  amusing  piece, 
of  which,  if  the  basis  be  not  original  the  superstructure  has  nothing 
incongruous.  He  has  also  very  ably  put  together  tho  instructive 
memorials  of  the  unfortunate  llaydou,  in  which  he  has  told  the  story 
of  his  enthusiasm  and  his  weakness  with  a  delicate  tact.  In  1850 
Mr.  Taylor  was  appointed  to  tho  Assistant-Secretaryship  of  the  Board 
of  Health;  and  tho  Board  being  reconstructed  in  1854,  he  became 
the  Secretary.  In  this  position  ho  has  practically  refuted  the  vulgar 
notion  that  a  man  of  genius  cannot  be  a  good  man  of  business  ;  that 
poetry  and  political  economy  are  incompatible.  He  has  laboured  in 
Lis  official  duties  with  as  much  earnestness  as  in  his  most  cherished 
pursuits.  His  later  works  are,  tho  '  Autobiographical  Recollections 
of  the  late  Charles  Robert  Leslie,  R.  A.,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1860;  and  the 
'  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  P.R.A.,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1805. 

TAYLUR,  WILLIAM,  was  born  at  Norwich,  in  the  year  1705.  He 
was  the  only  child  of  an  eminent  merchant  of  that  city.  He  first 
studied  under  a  Swiss  refugee,  and  afterwards  became  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
ltochemont  Barbauld,  the  Unitarian  minister,  at  Palgrave,  a  tutor 
chiefly  selected  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  which  were  those 
of  Mr.  Taylor  and  his  family.  To  Mrs.  Barbauld,  better  known  as 
Miss  Aikiu,  Taylor  was  indebted  for  much  assistance  in  his  early 
studies ;  aided  by  her  assiduous  care,  he  soon  acquired  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  principles -of  English  composition,  and,  in  afterlife, 
he  gratefully  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  this  celebrated  woman, 
whom  he  styled  "  the  mother  of  his  mind."  Gn  leaving  the  house  of 
Mr.  Barbauld,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  placed  in  his  countiug- 
Louse  at  Norwich  by  his  father,  who  was  desirous  that  he  should 
succeed  him  in  his  large  and  prosperous  business.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  sent  on  the  Continent,  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  partners 
.of  the  firm,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  himself  in  the  French 
and  Italian  languages,  which  were  of  importance  to  the  proper  con- 
ducting of  his  fathers  business.  Before  leaving  England,  he  had 
already  evinced  considerable  facility  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages ;  and  he  had  been  but  a  short  time  abroad  when  his  letters  to 
his  parents,  in  English,  French,  and  Italian,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen, 
pave  the  promise  of  that  eminence  as  a  writer  to  which  he  afterwards 
rose.  Cn  his  return  to  his  native  city,  he  was  encouraged  in  the  pro- 
secution of  his  studies  by  the  fond  admiration  of  his  parents  and  friends; 
and  for  tho  two  years  he  remained  there,  he  appears  to  have  given 
the  tone  to  its  literary  circles.  A  second  tour  to  the  Coutiueut  was 
resolved  upon ;  and  he  proceeded  to  Germany  with  the  view  of 
acquiring  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  its  language  and  literature.  A 
residence  of  a  year  with  a  clergyman  at  l'aderborn  was  sufficient  for 
this  purpose.  Under  the  influence  of  his  preceptor  he  imbibed  a  taste 
not  only  for  the  literature  of  Germany,  but  for  the  philosophy  of  that 
country  :  a  taste  which  ever  afterwards  characterised  his  writings. 
Gn  his  second  return  to  Norwich,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  his  parents 
perc-ived  that  their  son  had  an  imagination  too  lively,  and  a  taste 
too  decided  for  literary  pursuits,  to  allow  him  to  devote  himself  to 
the  mercantile  profession.  The  affluent  circumstances  of  the  father, 
added  to  the  gratification  which  he  enjoyed  of  feeing  his  son  arrived 
at  so  early  an  age  to  a  high  distinction  in  letters,  induced  him  to  forego 
the  strict  accomplishment  of  his  favourite  project,  and  to  put  no  j 
restrictions  to  the  youth's  inclinations.  The  time  of  young  Taylor 
was  now  chiefly  occupied  in  making  various  contributions  to  the 
periodicals,  and  to  translations  from  the  best  German  writers. 

When  the  French  revolution  had  convulsed  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
it  extended  its  influence  over  no  small  proportion  of  the  English 
nation  ;  of  this  influence  the  mind  of  Taylor  was  adapted  to  feel  the 
force,  and  he  soon  became  ambitious  to  add  to  his  other  distinctions 
that  of  being  a  prominent  political  character.  The  quiet  of  study  was 
now  exchanged  for  the  noisy  meetings  of  political  debaters.  Taylor 
allowed  himself  to  be  enrolled  as  secretary  of  a  democratic  club  estab- 
lish, d  at  Norwich.  His  political  activity  however,  so  far  from  inter- 
fering with  his  desire  to  obtain  literary  distinction,  served  as  a  stimulus 
to  bring  his  writings  before  the  public,  and  thus  to  extend  his  reputa- 
tion beyond  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  native  place. 

A  poetical  translation  of  the  'Lenore'  of  Burger  was  the  first 
publication  by  which  he  becajvie  peuerally  known.  This  trtn  ilation, 
!  which  preceded  that  of  Spencer,  still  maintains  a  high  reputation  for 
spit  it  and  accuracy.  It  contains  some  vat  iatious  from  the  original; 
that  of  the  most  importance  being  the  liberty  he  has  taken  to  transfer 
the  scene  of  tho  poem,  which  in  Burger  is  towards  the  end  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  to  the  time  of  the  Crusades;  in  this  he  has  been  1 


followed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to  whom  the  public  is  also  indebted  for  a 
translation  of  '  Lcnorc'  Thin  work  was  soon  after  followed  by  hcvi  ml 
other  poetical  translations  fiom  tho  t-ame  author.  Specimens  of  tho 
other  German  poets,  by  him,  also  appeared  in  various  magazines  and 
periodicals.  These  he  afterwards  collected  together,  with  explanatory 
observations,  and  published  in  18.10,  in  three  largo  volumes,  under  tho 
title,  'Survey  of  German  Poetry.'  Tho  peculiar  metro  to  which  he 
has  adapted  many  of  these  translations,  and  a  peculiar  style  of  expres- 
sion, have  exposed  him  to  some  severe  criticisms. 

In  the  year  1798  he  became  acquainted  with  Southey,  whose 
political  opinions  in  early  life  were  similar  to  his  own  ;  an  interesting 
collection  of  their  correspondence  will  bo  found  in  the  biography  of 
Taylor,  referred  to  at  the  end  of  this  article.  In  one  of  them  he 
describes  his  first  interview  with  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Dr.  I'arr; 
and  vividly,  though  not  perhaps  impartially,  delineates  their  manner 
and  peculiarities  (vol.  i.  p.  2D5). 

Severe  losses,  consequent  upon  tho  war  of  the  French  Revolution, 
induced  Mr.  Taylor  to  retire  from  the  management  of  his  father's 
business  :  a  circumstance  which  tnabled  him  to  devote  a  greater 
portion  of  his  lime  to  his  favourite  studies.  Magazines  and  Reviews 
still  continued  to  bo  the  principal  vehicles  by  which  his  writings  came 
before  the  public.  As  a  reviewer,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  close 
attention  and  extensive  information  on  the  subject  he  reviewed. 
Though  not  profound  as  a  classical  or  an  Uriental  scholar,  he  in  a 
great  measure  supplied  his  deficiency  in  that  respect  by  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  German  translations  of  the  classics,  and  the 
commentaries  upon  them.  The  style  however  of  his  pio-e  writings 
was  so  peculiar,  that  it  was  disrelished  by  many  of  his  readers  ;  and 
it  became  a  sourco  of  constant  altercation  between  him  and  the 
editors  of  the  works  to  which  he  contributed.  "  Were  I  reviewing 
my  own  reviewals,"  he  writes  to  Southey,  "  I  should  say  this  man's 
stylo  has  an  ambitious  singularity,  which,  like  chewing  ginseng,  dis- 
pleases at  first,  and  attaches  at  last.  In  his  pursuit  of  the  'curiosa 
felicitas'  he  often  sacrifices  felicity  to  curiosity  of  expression.  With 
much  philological  knowledge,  and  much  familiarity  among  the 
European  classics  of  all  sorts,  his  innovations  are  mostly  defensible, 
and  his  allusions  mostly  pertiuent;  yet  they  have  both  an  unusuality 
which  startles,  and  which,  if  ultimately  approved,  provokes  at  least 
an  anterior  discussion  that  is  unpleasant."  A  pleasing  feature  in  the 
reviews  of  Taylor  is  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  entered  into  his 
subject,  but  which  led  him  occasionally  to  hazard  assertions  which, 
on  cooler  reflection,  he  often  disavowed.  Thus  it  is  stated  that  in  one 
of  his  papers  on  the  prose  of  Milton,  he  expresses  the  conviction  that 
it  is  superior  to  his  poetry. 

In  1802,  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Paris,  Mr.  Taylor  accepted 
the  management  of  a  weekly  local  paper,  '  The  Norwich  Iris,'  after 
having  used  his  endeavours  to  induce  Southey  to  undertake  it.  This 
paper  became  the  organ  of  the  party  to  whose  political  opinions  be 
was  attached ;  its  success  however  was  not  equal  to  his  anticipations, 
and  it  was  given  up  after  two  years.  He  then  applied  himself  anew 
to  his  reviewing  labours,  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  his 
family  circumstances  affording  him  an  additional  motive  for  literary 
exertion.  The  Monthly  Review,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Griffiths, 
was  the  work  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  his  contributions 
appeared.  In  1S06  he  gave  to  the  public  his  version  of  Lessiug's 
'  Nathan  the  Wise ; '  w  hich  was  severely  criticised  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  A  succession  of  pecuniary  losses  which  soon  after  occurred, 
rendered  the  position  of  Mr.  Taylor's  family,  if  not  one  of  privation, 
at  least  of  diminished  comfort.  His  adversity  however  was  cheered 
by  the  kindly  sympathies  of  his  numerous  friends,  and  by  several 
unexpected  offers  of  assist  ince,  which,  though  not  accepted,  were 
sensibly  felt  and  gratefully  responded  to.  At  the  same  time  increase 
of  years  and  premature  infirmities  diminished  his  energies,  and  his 
later  productions  have  not  added  to  his  fame.  Among  his  last  works 
was  a  collection  of  short  essays  on  English  Synonyms,  which,  though 
incomplete  and  frequently  fanciful,  are  calculated  to  assist  the  philo- 
logical student,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  more  complete  under- 
taking. The  last  years  of  his  life  were  embittered  by  the'loss  of  the 
aged  parents,  to  whom  he  had  proved  himself  a  devoted  and  affec- 
tiouate  son,  and  by  the  decay  of  his  mental  powers.  He  died  in  the 
month  of  March  1S36  ;  his  remains  were  deposited  beside  those  of 
his  parents,  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Octagon  Chapel  at  Norwich. 

Mr.  Taylor's  chief  claim  to  literary  celebrity  cousists  in  his  valuable 
translations  from  the  German  ;  it  was  through  him  that  the  Euglish 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  modern  literature  of  Germany.  If 
his  talents  as  a  poet  were  unequal  to  the  task  of  producing  such  a 
translation  as  the  Wallensteiu  of  Coleridge,  to  him  at  least  must  be 
assigned  the  merit  of  haviug  been  the  first  iu  the  field,  and  perhaps  to 
have  laboured  in  it  more  assiduously  than  any  other  English  writer. 

(Memoir  of  lite  Life  and  Writing*  of  the  late  William  Tat/lor,  oj 
Norwich,  etc.,  by  T.  W.  Robberds,  F.G.S.,  of  Norwich,  2  vols.  Svo, 
London,  18J3  ;  Quarterly  Jiericw.  vol.  lxxxiii.  p.  27-68.) 

TAYLOR,  GENERAL  ZACHARY,  late  President  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  was  born  Sept.  24,  17S1,  in  Orange  County, 
Virginia.  He  was  the  third  son  of  0»L  Richard  Taylor,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  who  in  17S5  removed 
with  his  family  to  Kentucky,  where  the  settlers  were  then  very  few.  Col. 
Taylor  obtained  from  President  Jefferson,  May  3,  180S,  a  commission 
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for  his  sou  Zachary  as  first-lieutenant  in  the  7th  regiment  of  the  United 
State?  Infantry.  In  1810  Zachary  Taylor  married.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  in  1812,  having  then  become  Captain  Taylor,  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  Fort  Harrison,  a  stockade  on  the  river  Wabash, 
for  his  defence  of  which  against  the  attacks  of  the  hostile  Indians  he 
received  the  brevet  rank  of  major.  He  distinguished  himself  ou  seve- 
ral other  occasions  during  the  war,  but  when  it  terminated  he  was 
reduced  from  his  brevet  rank  of  major  to  his  previous  rank  of  captain, 
a  step  backward  which  he  refused  to  consent  to,  and  resigned  his  com- 
mission. He  was  however  in  the  course  of  the  year  reinstated  in  his 
rank  of  major  by  President  Madison.  In  1816  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  post  at  Green  Bay,  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  on  the  20th  of 
April  1819  received  his  commission  as  lieutenant-colonel.  In  1832  he 
received  his  commission  as  colonel  from  President  Jackson,  and  in 
that  year  served  under  General  Scott  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  He 
subsequently  held  the  command  of  Fort  Crawford  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
where  he  remained  till  183G,  when  the  Seminole  war  in  Florida  called 
for  his  services.  The  manner  iu  which  he  thei  o  performed  his  harass- 
ing duties  acquired  for  him  great  reputation  among  his  countrymen, 
and  the  battle  of  Okeechobee,  fought  Dec.  25,  1837,  gained  him  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  by  brevet.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  all  the  troops  in  Florida,  where  he  remained  till  1840, 
when  the  command  of  the  south-western  division  of  the  army  was 
assigned  to  him. 

In  1845,  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  General  Taylor  was  ordered  to 
place  his  troops  in  a  suitable  position  for  defending  that  country 
against  a  threatened  invasion  from  Mexico,  and  in  August  he  concen- 
trated his  troops  at  Corpus  Christi.  There  he  remained  till  March  11, 
1 846,  when  he  broke  up  his  cantonments,  and  moved  westward  with 
a  small  army  of  occupation  of  about  40U0  regular  troops.  He  reached 
the  Rio  Colorado  on  the  20th  of  March,  crossed  it  without  opposition, 
and  on  the  29th  of  March  arrived  at  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Mata- 
moras.  On  the  8th  of  May  he  gained  the  victory  of  Palo  Alto,  and  on 
the  9th  of  May  that  of  Resaco  de  la  Palma.  On  the  21st,  22ud,  and 
23rd  of  September  he  attacked  and  captured  the  city  of  Monterey, 
which  was  strongly  fortified,  and  defended  by  a  superior  force.  On 
the  22nd  and  23rd  of  February  he  gain'ed  the  victory  of  Buena  Vi-ta, 
in  which  the  Mexican  army  of  20,000  men  under  General  Santa  Anna 
was  defeated  with  very  great  loss  by  the  American  army  of  about 
6000  men.  This  victory  led  to  negociations  for  peace,  and  the  treaty 
was  ratified  in  February  1848.  Meantime  General  Taylor  had  returned 
to  his  residence  at  Baton  Rouge  iu  Louisiana,  where  he  had  purchased 
on  estate,  and  on  the  1st  of  June  1348  the  Whig  Convention  in  Phila- 
delphia put  him  in  nomination  for  the  presidency.  Ou  the  7th  of 
November  1848  he  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  on  the  4th  of  March  1849  he  was  inaugurated,  and 
entered  upon  his  term  of  office.  He  died  July  9,  1850,  at  Washington, 
and  was  forthwith  succeeded  as  President  by  Millard  Fillmore,  the 
Vice-President.  [Fillmore,  Millard.]  He  left  a  widow,  one  son, 
and  two  daughters. 

TEBALDK'O  (or  TIBALDE'O),  ANTONIO,  was  born  at  Ferrara 
about  1463.  He  studied  medicine,  but  afterwards  devoted  himself 
chii  fly  to  literature  and  poetical  composition,  both  Italian  and  Latin. 
The  first  edition  of  his  Italian  poems  appeared  at  Modena  in  1498,  by 
his  cousin  Jacopo  Tebaldeo,  apparently  unknown  to  the  author,  who 
was  vexed  at  it  because  he  thought  that  his  compositions  required 
some  final  touches  :  '  Sonetti,  Capitoli,  e  Rime,  chiamate  Opere 
d'Amore,'  4to,  Modena,  1498,  afterwards  reprinted  several  times  at 
Milan,  Venice,  and  other  places.  In  1519  appeared  at  Milan  another 
small  poem  of  Tebaldeo,  with  the  title,  '  Stanze  nuove  ad  un  Vecchio 
che  non  amando  in  gioventil  fu  costretto  ad  amare  in  vecchiezza.'  A 
selection  from  his  pastoral  poems  was  inserted  in  the  collection  entitled 
'  Poasie  Pastorali  e  Rusticali,  raccolte  ed  illustrate  con  note  dal  Dottore 
Giulio  Ferrario,'  Milan,  1808.  Bembo  and  Giraldi,  contemporaries  of 
Tebaldeo,  speak  of  his  Italian  poems  with  praise,  but  they  regret  that 
they  were  too  hastily  published.  Tebaldeo  afterwards  applied  himself 
to  Latin  poetry,  in  which  he  acquired  great  reputation.  He  was  for  a 
time  at  the  court  of  Mantua,  and  afterwards  settled  at  Rome,  where 
he  became  a  favourite  of  Leo  X.,  who  speaks  very  highly  of  him  iD 
some  of  his  epistles,  and  is  said  to  have  made  him  very  liberal  presents. 
After  Leo's  death  Tebaldeo  fell  into  distress,  and  was  obliged  to  borrow 
money  of  Bembo  and  others.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1537.  A  few  of 
his  Latin  epigrams  and  other  small  poems  are  in  several  collections. 

TEGNER,  ESAIAS,  universally  acknowledged  by  the  Swedes  as 
the  greatest  poet  of  Sweden,  was  born  on  the  13th  of  Novemb?r  1782, 
at  Kyrkerud  in  Wermland.  His  father,  also  named  Esaias,  the  son  of 
a  peasant,  Lucas  EsaiBon,  of  Tegnaby  in  the  diocese  of  Wexio,  had  a 
turn  for  learning,  became  a  student  at  the  University  of  Lund,  took 
orders,  and  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  assume  the  dignity  of  a 
surname.  He  took  that  of  Tegne'r  from  his  birthplace  of  Tegnaby,  a 
village  which  is  part  of  the  estates  of  the  diocese  of  Wexio.  As  a 
parish-priest  he  was  highly  respected  for  diligence  and  piety.  His 
wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Seidelius,  was  noted  for  her  force  of 
character  and  her  talents,  which  she  sometimes  exercised  iu  writing 
verses.  The  poet  grew  up  till  his  tenth  year  at  Millesvik,  on  the  Lake 
Wener,  where  his  father  had  been  appointed  pastor,  and  which  it  may 
be  noticed  is  in  a  remarkably  ugly  part  of  the  country.  It  is  in  par- 
ticular destitute  of  trees.    "  King  Olof,  the  tree-feller,  a  name  well 


known  in  Swedish  history,  took  his  pleasure  there,"  it  has  been  remarked, 
"  with  axe  and  fire,  and  the  trees  have  not  grown  again  for  a  thousand 
years."  In  February  1792,  when  Esaias  was  in  his  tenth  year,  his 
father  died,  leaving  a  widow  aud  six  children,  four  sons  and  two 
daughters,  in  whose  circumstances  this  event  produced  a  great  change. 
The  four  sons  were  all  remarkable  in  their  way.  Lars  GuBtaf,  the 
eldest,  was  of  a  mild  and  earnest  character,  strongly  tinged  with  mys- 
ticism ;  Elof,  the  second,  was  full  of  wit  and  acuteness ;  the  third, 
Johannes,  was  silly  from  childhood,  but  had  such  powers  of  memory 
that  when  he  was  desired  to  attend  to  what  was  going  on  in  church, 
he  could  on  his  return  repeat  every  word  he  had  heard  in  it,  without 
being  able  to  draw  any  distinction  between  the  lessons,  the  banns  of 
marriage,  aud  the  sermon.  Esaias,  the  youngest,  was  of  a  remarkably 
flexible  character,  and  at  different  times  of  his  life  exhibited  a  striking 
resemblance  to  each  of  his  brothers  in  their  prominent  characteristics. 

At  the  time  of  hia  father's  death,  the  two  elder  hrothers,  who  were 
intended  for  the  church,  were  already  students  at  Lund;  the  expenses 
of  their  education  quite  absorbed  the  resources  of  the  family  when 
deprived  of  a  head,  and  the  widow  was  grateful  to  a  friend  of  her 
husband,  Jakob  Branting,  a  Kronofogde,  or  sort  of  tax  collector,  for 
offering  to  take  the  youngest  off  her  hands  and  make  use  of  him  to 
assist  him  iu  his  business.  Esaias  soon  made  himself  a  most  useful 
assistant,  and  was  to  the  end  of  his  life  remarkable  for  his  quickness 
with  figures.  He  found  among  Branting's  books,  'Bjornera  Kampa- 
dater,'  a  folio  volume  of  the  17th  century,  containing  a  number  of 
Icelandic  sagas,  with,  iu  the  same  page,  the  Swedish  translation  ;  and 
almost  his  first  attempt  at  composition  seems  to  have  been  a  poem 
called  '  Atle,'  founded  on  one  of  these  sagas.  The  poem  of  '  Frithiof,' 
the  great  achievement  of  his  riper  years,  was  founded  on  another.  His 
only  recorded  attempt  at  poetry  previous  to  '  Atle '  seems  to  have 
been,  w  hen  a  child  at  Millesvik,.  an  epitaph  on  a  goose,  a  worthy  com- 
panion to  Dr.  Johnson's  famous  epitaph  on  a  duck.  Branting,  who 
noticed  his  young  assistant's  love  of  books  aud  aptitude  for  learning, 
was  smitten  with  the  thought  that  he  was  degrading  him  out  of  his 
proper  sphere ;  and  one  starry  night,  when,  as  he  was  driving  home 
with  him  from  a  tax-collecting  expedition,  he  turned  the  conversation 
on  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  boy,  then  aged  thirteen,  who  had  just 
been  reading  Bastholm's  '  Philosophy  for  the  Unlearned,'  discoursed 
with  fluency  of  things  which  Branting  had  never  heard  of,  this  feeling 
became  too  strong  to  be  kept  under.  Lars  Gustaf,  the  elder  brother, 
was  then  acting  as  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Captain  Lowenbjelm, 
an  officer  with  nine  children.  Branting  wrote  off  to  the  captain  in 
March  1796,  to  say  that  he  felt  it  a  sin  to  keep  such  a  boy  as  Esaias 
from  study,  and  to  propose  that  he  should  be  admitted  to  share,  with* 
the  captaiu's  boys,  the  instructions  of  his  elder  brother.  Ldweuhjelru 
at  once  consented,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  young  poet's  life  was 
changed.  "  I  now  began,''  he  says  in  an  autobiographical  notice, 
written  in  after-life,  "  to  study  Latin  ;  the  method  adopted  was  the 
old  and  sound  aud,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  right  one,  which  may 
indeed  seem  tedious  and  tiresome,  birt  in  the  end,  by  the  greater 
certainty  it  gives,  spares  time  instead  of  wasting  it."  He  stated  that 
he  began  French  and  English  at  the  same  time — French  in  Telemachus 
and  English  in  Ossian's  poems ;  but  hia  memory  deceived  him  :  a 
letter  written  by  him  in  1793,  which  was  afterwards  found,  showed 
that  at  the  age  of  ten  he  was  already  studying  Latin  and  French  at 
Millesvik.  Ossian's  poems  delighted  him  to  such  a  degree  that  be 
learned  English  without  any  assistance.  A  door  is  still  shown  at 
Malvva,  the  residence  of  Captain  Lowenbjelm,  which  beam  the  marks 
of  the  iron  rod  with  which  Tegner  used  to  thrust  at  it,  when  enthu- 
siastically shouting  out  in  English  one  of  his  favourite  passages  from 
Ossian — "The  spear  of  Connell  is  keen!"  In  the  next  year  the 
services  of  Lars  were  transferred  to  the  family  of  Christopher 
Myrhman,  an  iron  master  at  Rumen,  near  Filipstad,  who  made  some 
of  the  best  iron  in  Sweden,  and  was  a  man  of  learning  as  well  as  a 
man  of  business.  Lars  made  a  stipulation  that  his  brother  should 
accompany  him,  and  they  both  soon  became  almost  members  of  the 
family.  Myrhman  had  eight  sons  and  four  daughters :  Lars  was  tutor 
of  the  four  eldest  sons ;  Esaias  became  at  the  age  of  fifteen  tutor  of 
three  of  the  others,  and  the  lover  of  one  of  the  daughters,  whom  he 
married  some  year  s  later. 

At  Rumen  they  found  an  excellent  library  in  the  classical  lan- 
guages, and  a  good  collection  of  Swedish,  French,  and  English  books, 
but  not  a  single  German  book  ;  it  was  at  the  period  before  the  intro- 
duction of  German  literature  into  Sweden.  Of  Shakspere  however 
there  was  only  '  Hamlet,'  "  which,  strange  to  say,"  remarks  Tegne'r, 
"  interested  me  very  little.  .  It  requires  however  a  riper  age  than  I 
had  then  reached.''  He  threw  himself  with  vehemence  on  Homer. 
According  to  his  own  recollections  afterwards,  he  in  seven  months 
after  commencing  the  study  of  Greek,  had  read  the  'Iliad'  three 
times  through  and  the  'Odyssey  '  twice,  besides  going  through  Virgil, 
Horace,  and  Ovid  in  Latin.  "It  seei  ed  to  those  around  him,"  says 
Bottiger,  in  his  biography,  "  as  if  he  had  been  born  with  the  foreign 
languages  in  his  brain,  and  it  only  nee<ted  a  gentle  shake  to  wake  the 
slumberers  into  life."  He  made  himself  at  the  same  time  a  proficient 
in  chess  and  skittles.  Often  when  the  girl  came  to  light  his  fire  in 
the  morning  she  found  him  still  with  his  clothes  on  continuing  the 
studies  he  had  pursued  all  night.  In  1799,  when  he  went  with  his 
three  pupils  to  the  University  of  Lund,  he  passed  such  an  examination 
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to  matriculate  that  it  was  said  it  would  havo  sufficed  for  a  degree. 
1 1  iK  want  of  means  became  however  at  this  time  so  pressing,  though 
ho  was  supported  by  contributions  from  Rrantiug  and  Myrhman,  that 
he  resolved  to  relinquish  a  learned  career;  but  a  life  of  Anacreon 
which  he  wrote  in  classical  Latin,  led  Professor  Norberg  to  advise  him 
and,  apparently,  to  assist  him  to  continue  the  struggle.  For  some 
time  he  studied  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  a  day  ;  he  made  proficiency 
in  mathematics,  as  well  as  in  other  studies,  but  unfortunately  at  the 
same  time  that  he  became  remarkable  for  leainiug,  he  became  remark- 
able for  the  awkwardness,  reserve,  and  rusticity  of  his  manners.  A 
post  as  under  librarian,  and  afterwards  that  of  assistant-teacher  of 
{esthetics,  increased  his  income,  and  finally,  in  180G,  ho  was  enabled  to 
marry,  and  Anna  Myrhman  became  his  partner  for  life.  Then  a 
change  took  placo,  which  was  extraordinary,  strange,  and  sudden. 
Immediately  after  his  marriage  ha  became  all  at  once  as  fond  of  com- 
pany as  he  had  been  averse  to  it,  lively,  open,  and  full  of  spirits  to  an 
extreme,  which  seems  on  many  occasions  to  have  led  him  to  objection- 
able levity.  The  wit  of  tho  Greek  profeesor  at  Lund  was  often 
censured  as  passiug  tho  bounds  of  decorum.  This  profo<=sorship  was 
conferred  on  him  almost  .as  a  right  when,  in  1812,  a  separate  professor- 
ship of  Greek  was  6rst  established  at  Lund.  Together  with  the  pro- 
fessorship he  received  the  living  of  Stiifje,  which  obliged  him  to  take 
holy  orders,  and  for  tho  next  twelve  years  of  his  life  he  passed  his 
time  happily  in  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  and  in  the  culitvation 
of  poetry,  which  he  had  commenced  some  time  before,  but  which  he 
prosecuted  during  this  time  with  such  success  that  he  was  finally 
hailed  by  common  consent  the  first  poet  of  Sweden  living  or  dead. 

His  first  public  appearance  iu  verse  which  attracted  any  attention, 
was  on  a  melancholy  occasion — the  loss  of  his  brother  Lars  Gustaf, 
who  died  in  1802.  His  elegy  on  that  event  was  inserted  in  the 
'Transactions'  of  the  literary  society  of  Gottenburg,  from  whom  it 
received  some  sort  of  prize.  It  was  iu  1808  however  when  there  was 
an  alarm  of  invasion  that  he  suddenly  burst  forth  as  a  poet  of  the 
first  order,  by  his  '  War-Song  of  the  Scanian  Land-Defenders,'  or 
■  Local  Militia.'  "  This  warlike  dithyrambic,"  says  Bottiger,  "  sounded 
like  a  tocsin  in  every  patriotic  ear.  Tones  at  once  so  grand  and 
beautiful  had  never  before  been  heard  from  the  Swedish  lyre.  The 
electric  lines  ran  like  wildfire  through  the  kingdom,  bearing  testimony 
that  the  North  now  owned  a  Tyrtccus  fully  equal  to  him  who  sang  in 
Sparta."  Iu  1811  another  patriotic  poem  entitled  '  Sve;>,'  won  the 
prize  of  the  Swedish  Academy ;  it  was  a  spirited  outburst  of  indignation 
at  the  degeneracy  of  the  modern  Swedes,  compared  with  their  ances- 
tors, whose  swords  weighed  so  heavily  in  the  balance  of  Europe. 
Tegndr,  who  visited  Stockholm  to  receive  the  prize,  became  acquainted 
with  many  of  its  literary  men,  at  a  time  of  transition  when  tho 
Phosphorists,  headed  by  Palmblad  [Palmblad],  the  introducers  of 
German  literature  into  their  country,  were  contending  against  the 
old  French  school  of  classicality  and  elegance,  whose  chief  literary 
representative  was  Leopold.  Tegndr,  who  was  thought  by  his  youth 
and  his  genius,  naturally  to  belong  to  the  anti-classical  party,  excited 
some  surprise  by  his  undertaking  the  defence  of  Leopold,  which  he 
afterwards  followed  up  by  dedicating  to  him  his  poem  of  '  Axel.' 
His  consecration  as  a  priest  in  1812  gave  occasion  to  a  poem  on  that 
subject,  which  was  afterwards  surpassed  by  a  poem  of  the  same  kind, 
his  '  Nattvardsbarnen  ;'  or  children  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  sort  of 
religious  idyl,  in  1820.  In  the  same  year,  1820,  some  cautos  of  his 
*  Frithiofs  Saga,'  a  romantic  tale  of  ancient  Scandinavia,  appeared  in 
the  '  Iduua,'  a  periodical  published  by  the  Gothic  Society,  of  which 
Geijer  [GEtJUR]  was  the  leading  member,  with  whom  Tegndr  had 
become  personally  acquainted  in  the  country  before  either  of  them 
emerged  into  fame.  His  reputation  was  enhanced  in  1821  by  the 
publication  of '  Axel,'  a  brief  poetic  romance,  still  thought  by  many 
the  finest  of  his  poems.  It  attained  its  culminating  point  in  1825,  by 
the  completion  of  1  Frithiofs  Saga,'  which  became  at  once  the  most 
popular  poem  that  has  ever  appeared  in  Sweden.  From  the  period 
of  the  publication  of  '  Axel,'  if  not  before,  the  name  of  Tegndr  was 
recognised  as  that  of  the  undisputed  head  of  Swedish  poetry. 

This  period  of  Tegndr's  life  was  brought  to  a  close  by  an  unexpected, 
and  at  least  at  the  outset,  an  unwelcome  event.  In  1 824  he  received 
the  intelligence  that  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Wexio  had  presented 
his  name  to  the  king  as  one  of  the  three  whom  they  nominated  for 
the  vacant  bishopric,  and  that  the  king  had  been  pleased  to  select  him 
for  that  office.  As  a  clergyman  he  had  not  been  remarkable  for 
gravity  of  demeanour,  and  the  general  impression  was  that  an  excellent 
Greek  professor  and  an  unequalled  poet  would  now  be  turned  into  a 
very  indifferent  bishop.  These  expectations  were  disappointed.  From 
the  time  of  his  appointment  Tegndr's  life  took  a  different  course.  He 
ceased  to  appear  as  a  poet,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  business  of  his 
diocese,  and  in  particular  to  the  management  of  its  revenues,  in  which 
his  early  experience  with  Branting  was  said  to  be  found  of  use.  Almost 
the  only  uuepiscopal  episode  we  hear  of  for  some  years  is  on  that 
memorable  day  in  1829  when  he  presented  the  poetical  crown  to 
Oehlenschlager  [ObhlensohlXqek].  He  gave  himself  up  to  theolo- 
gical studies,  and  was  found  in  his  study  "  walled  up  with  fathers  of 
the  church  and  biblical  commentators."  Thirty -one  new  churches  were 
built  in  his  diocese  during  his  episcopate.  At  the  diets  which  he 
attended  he  was  distinguished  for  his  conservative  principles  and  his 
opposition  to  what  he  called  "  Radicalism,"  at  the  time  when  his  old 
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friend  (Jeijer  who  had  at  one  time  been  tending  the  camo  way, 
suddenly  broke  with  the  conservative  party,  on  account  of  its  pro- 
pensity to  carry  reaction  too  far.  His  old  liveliness  was  still  to  be 
found  iu  his  private  letters.  In  the  Diet  of  1834  financial  affairs  were 
the  chief  subject ;  he  complained  to  a  friend  of  his  being  bilious  and 
unwell,  so  unwell,  ho  said,  that  he  wan  as  little  able  to  comprehend 
financial  affairs  as  a  member  of  the  liank  committee.  "As  for  bilious- 
nes1,"  he  added,  "  it  is  unnecenBary  to  carry  that  with  one  to  the  Diet, 
it  can  easily  be  got  there,  anil  in  fact  belongs  to  the  order  of  the 
day."  Tegndr  was  still  looked  upon  with  such  favour  by  his  order, 
that  in  1839  he  was  one  of  the  threo  candidates  propos  d  for  the 
archbishopric  of  Upsal.  Next  year,  alas  I  he  was  tho  inmate  of  a 
luuatic  asylum.  "  God  preserve  my  understanding,"  ho  had  written 
shortly  before  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends  ;  "  there  runs  a  vein 
of  madness  iu  my  family.  With  me  it  has  hitherto  broken  out  in 
poetry,  which  is  a  milder  kind  of  madness,  but  who  can  give  me  tho 
assurance,  that  it  will  always  take  that  way?"  A  seclusion  of  some 
months  iu  an  institution  for  the  insano  at  Schlcswig  enabled  him  to 
return  in  1841  to  his  family,  and  partially  to  his  duties,  and  he  was 
even  able  to  preach  so  lately  as  June  1845,  but  after  that  he  sunk 
gradually.  He  was  confined  chiefly  to  his  house  and  his  room.  He 
lay  on  the  sofa,  iu  cheerful  spirits,  and  pasted  his  time  in  reading. 
"  About  him,"  says  Bottiger,  "  was  generally  seen  a  pile  of  books  of 
different  sorts  and  sizes,  from  the  old  Greek  folio  to  the  last 
fashionable  novel,  but  somo  volumes  of  Ariosto  and  Walter  Scott 
were  never  wanting.''  After  a  Btroke  of  paralysis  and  still  weakened 
health,  he  died  without  pain  on  the  2nd  of  November  1810,  shortly 
before  midnight  and  during  a  beautiful  appearance  of  the  northern 
lights.  His  wife  survived  him,  aud  he  left  six  children,  one  of  whom, 
a  daughter,  i3  married  to  Professor  Bottiger  of  Upsal.  Bottiger  is 
himself  a  poet,  and  one  of  his  best-known  pieces  is  a  description  of  a 
little  incident  which  occurred  to  him  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  where 
having  been  interested  by  witnessing  the  emotions  which  a  stranger 
evinced  over  a  book  he  was  reading,  and  afterwards  finding  the  book 
lying  where  the  stranger  had  left  it,  ho  took  it  up  and  found  it  was 
'Frithiofs  Saga.'  Tegndr's  father,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  lost  in  1792; 
his  mother  survived  till  1836,  when  she  died  at  the  a^e  of  ninety.  In 
1822,  when  the  king  of  Sweden,  Bernadotte,  was  returning  from  a 
visit  to  Norway,  he  heard  that  Tegndr's  mother  lived  in  a  village  he 
was  passing  through,  expressed  a  desire  for  an  interview,  and  told  her 
that  she  had  given  birth  to  a  son  of  whom  she  and  Sweden  might  be 
proud.  The  mother  of  such  a  son  however  had  passed  most  of  her 
life  in  anxiously  tending  on  another  son,  the  poor  idiot  Johannes, 
who  at  last  in  an  unguarded  moment  walked  into  a  river  and  was 
drowned. 

The  works  of  Tegndr  were  collected  and  published  in  six  volumes 
by  his  son-in-law  Professor  Bottiger  (Stockholm,  1847-48).  Nearly 
three  of  the  volumes  are  occupied  by  his  smaller  poems,  two  by  proso 
works,  chiefly  speeches,  and  extracts  from  letters,  and  a  volume  aud  a 
half  by  the  larger  poems,  on  which  the  reputation  of  Tegndr  is  chiefly 
founded,  aud  by  a  biography  of  the  poet,  from  which  we  have  taken 
most  of  our  details.  The  smaller  poems  are  many  of  them  occasional 
verses  on  subjects  of  slight  importance,  but  some  are  vigorous  and 
interesting.  One  of  his  earliest  is  on  '  Pitt  and  Nelson,'  both  of  w  hom 
are  objects  of  strong  condemnation,  Nelson  being  called  '  the  Tamer- 
lane of  the  Sea;'  another,  remarkably  well  written,  is  a  dialogue 
between  England  and  France,  vituperating  each  other,  in  which 
England  has  decidedly  the  worst  of  the  fray.  The  sympathies  of 
Tegndr  seem  to  have  been  extremely  limited,  his  contempt  for 
Germans  and  Germany  is  repeatedly  expressed,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  his  writings  praise  of  any  country  but  his  own, 
which,  except  on  a  tour  for  health  to  Carlsbid  in  1833,  was  the  ouly 
one  he  had  ever  seen,  or  apparently  ever  wished  to  see.  Iu  one  of 
his  letters  he  even  declares  his  aversion  to  Stockholm  as  that  hateful 
object  a  "  large  small  town."  His  speeches  are  iu  great  reputation 
both  iu  Sweden  and  Germany  for  their  lucidity  and  eloquence.  They 
were  chiefly  delivered  at  anniversaries  of  grammar-schools  and  on 
similar  occasions,  aud  are  of  much  the  same  character  as  those 
delivered  in  England  and  America  at  mechanics  institutes.  &c,  aud 
bearing  on  the  same  class  of  subjects — the  benefits  of  education,  tho 
utility  of  particular  studies,  &c.  Of  the  larger  poems,  '  Frithiof,' 
'  Axel,'  aud  the  '  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper,'  the  English  reader 
has  an  opportunity  of  formiug  almost  as  good  a  judgment  as  the 
Swedish.  No  foreign  poet  has  been  so  fortunate  as  Tegner  in  hii 
English  translators.  Of  'Frithiof  there  are  at  least  five  versions, 
more  in  number  than  we  have  of  any  other  for<?igu  poem  of  this 
century,  and  several  of  them  are  good.  The  first,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Strong,  published  in  1S33,  is  undoubtedly  the  worst,  but  is  still  the 
work  of  a  man  of  learning,  aud  of  au  enthusiast  for  his  original ;  an 
anonymous  one,  by  several  hands,  which  appeared  in  Paris  in  1S35,  is 
apparently  in  part  by  Frye,  who  deserves  more  notice  than  he  has  met 
with  ;  a  third,  by  H.  G.  Latham,  iu  1S3S,  though  not  equal  to  Latham's 
'Axel/  is  a  fair  representation  of  tho  original ;  a  fourth,  by  G.  Stephens, 
now  Professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  was  issued 
at  Stockholm  in  1841,  and  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Tegn  :r  to  say 
that  he  thought  it  the  best  English  translation  of  himself  he  had  seen  : 
a  fifth,  by  Oscar  Baker,  in  ls41,  possesses  considerable  merit.  It  is 
possible  that  the  English  reader,  on  the  perusal  of  eome  of  these,  may 
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arrive  at  the  opinion  that  the  'Frithiofs  Saga'  has  been  considerably  ! 
overrated.  The  same  conviction  has  been  arrived  at  by  several  English 
readers,  among  others  the  writer  of  this  article,  on  the  perusal  of  the 
original.  The  poem  of  'Frithiof  has  no  deep  pathos,  no  vivid 
eloquence.  Its  general  character  is  that  of  neatness  and  prettiuess 
rather  than  anything  superior.  It  sinks  often  into  tameness,  and  never 
rises  to  sublimity.  The  story,  which  follows  too  closely  the  origiual 
saga,  is  that  of  a  young  Northern  warrior  who  is  enamoured  of  the 
sister  of  two  young  kings,  who  is  denied  her  hand  by  her  brothers, 
who,  in  his  indignant  proceedings  thereupon,  accidentally  burns  the 
sacred  grove  of  Balder,  leaves  the  country  on  a  warlike  expedition,  on 
his  return  finds  his  beloved  married  to  an  old  king,  who  generously 
puts  an  end  to  his  existence  when  he  discovers  he  is  in  the  lovers' 
way,  and  finally  obtains  the  hand  of  the  lady  after  having  humbly 
expiated  the  sacrilege  against  Balder  of  which  he  has  been  guilty. 
This  story  is  told  in  fourand-tweuty  cantos,  of  which  some  are  as 
short  as  ballads,  and  each  one  is  in  a  different  measure,  one  in  blank 
verse,  another  in  hexameters,  &c.  That  an  epic  poem  would  be 
improved  by  a  variety  of  metre,  was  a  proposition  laid  down  long  ago 
by  Dr.  Watts,  if  not  before  him ;  but  this  mechanical  variety  of  four- 
and-twenty  different  metres,  not  one  repeated,  has  somewhat  of  a 
childish  appearance.  TegneYs  poem  of  'Axel'  is  in  what  may  be 
called  the  Byronic  metre,  and  in  tone  and  structure  strongly  reminds 
the  reader  of  Byron's  '  Mazeppa,'  on  which  it  was  doubtless  modelled. 
The  story  is  slight  and  commonplace — a  maiden  who  follows  her 
lover  to  the  wars  in  male  attire,  and  whose  death  in  combat  drives 
her  lover  distracted — but  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  told  atones  for 
every  deficiency.  Those  who  are  fond  of  '  Mazeppa'  are  sure  to  like 
this  poem,  either  in  the  original,  or  its  excellent  English  translation 
by  11.  G.  Latham.  There  are  two  others,  one  by  Oscar  Baker,  who  has 
also  translated  '  Svea,'  and  another  in  '  Blackwr.od's  Magazine.'  The 
'Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper'  has  been  admirably  translated  by 
Professor  Longfellow,  who  has  also  rendered  various  passages  from 
'  Frithiof  and  '  Axel.' 

TEIGNMOUTH,  JOHN  SHORE,  LORD,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Thomas  Shore,  Esq.,  sometime  of  Melton  in  Suffolk.  The  family  was 
originally  of  Derbyshire,  Lord  Teignmouth's  great  grandfather  having 
been  a  Sir  John  Shore,  M.D.,  of  Derby,  who  was  knighted  in  1607. 
Lord  Teignmouth  was  born,  it  is  believed,  in  Devonshire,  on  the  &th 
of  October  1751  ;  bis  father  died  iu  1759,  his  mother  in  1783,  and  his 
only  brother,  the  Rev.  Thomas  William  Shore,  who  was  vicar  of 
Sandal  in  Yorkshire,  and  of  Otterton  in  Devonshire,  in  1822. 

Mr.  Shore  went  to  Bengal  in  1769  as  a  cadet  in  the  Company's  civil 
service,  and  was  first  stationed  at  Moorshedabad  as  an  assistant  under 
the  council  of  revenue.  In  1773  his  knowledge  of  that  language  pro- 
cured him  the  appointment  of  Persian  translator  and  secretary  to  the 
Provincial  Council  of  Moorshedabad;  and  this  was  followed  the  next 
year  by  a  s>at  at  the  Calcutta  revenue  board,  which  he  retained  till 
the  dissolution  of  the  board  in  1781,  when  he  was  appointed  second  j 
member  of  the  general  committee  of  revenue,  established  by  the  new 
charter  granted  that  year.  While  holding  this  situation,  Mr.  Shore 
lived  in  terms  of  intimacy  with  Warren  Hastings,  the  governor-general; 
and  when  Hastings  came  home  in  1785  he  accompanied  his  friend  to 
England.  During  this  visit  to  his  native  country  he  married  Charlotte, 
only  daughter  of  James  Cornish,  Esq.,  a  medical  practitioner  at  Teign- 
mouth ;  and  a  few  weeks  after,  in  April  1786,  he  set  out  again  for 
Calcutta,  having  been  appointed  one  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Council  under  the  new  governor-general,  Lord  CornwalliB.  To  his 
activity  and  ascendancy  in  the  council  is  mainly  attributed  the 
adoption  of  Cornwallis's  great  measure,  the  new  settlement,  in  1789, 
of  landed  property  iu  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  by  which  the  zemin- 
dars, hitherto  only  the  revenue  agents  or  tax-gatherers  of  the  govern- 
ment, were  made  the  hereditary  proprietors  of  the  estates  which  they 
farmed,  and  the  ryots,  or  peasantry,  who  had  till  now  a  right  of  occu- 
pation so  long  as  they  paid  their  assessments,  were  declared  the  tenants 
of  the  zemindars,  and  made  removable  at  the  will  of  their  landlords. 
The  new  judicial  system  which  was  introduced  towards  the  close  of 
Lord  Cornwallis's  government  in  1793  also  owed  its  establishment  in  a 
principal  decree  to  Shore,  who  had  been  made  a  baronet  the  preceding 
year.  On  the  retirement  of  Cornwallis,  in  August  1793,  Sir  John 
Shore  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  governor-general ;  and  he  held 
that  high  office  till  the  close  of  the  year  1797,  when  he  resigned  it  to 
the  Earl  of  Mornington,  and  was  created  an  Irish  peer  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Teignmouth. 

Upon  the  death  of  Sir  William  Jones,  in  April  1794,  Sir  John  Shore 
was  elected  president  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and,  taking  his  seat  in 
that  capacity  on  the  22nd  of  May,  he  delivered  a  discourse  on  the 
merits  of  the  late  president,  which  is  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  Society's  'Transactions.'  After  his  return  home,  Lord  Teignmouth 
published,  in  1804,  a  quarto  volume  entitled  '  Memoirs  of  the  Life, 
Writings,  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  William  Jones;'  and  in  1807  he 
produced  an  edition,  in  13  vols.  8vo,  of  Jones's  Works,  with  this  Life 
prefixed.  Upon  his  leaving  India,  Lord  Teignmouth  had  been  suc- 
i:teded  as  president  of  the  Asiatic  Society  by  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  in 
a  discourse  by  whom,  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  society  on  the  18th 
of  January  17'JS,  and  printed  iu  the  sixth  volume  of  their  'Trans- 
actions,' there  is  a  sketch  of  the  character  and  career  of  his  predecessor. 
In  1804,  on  the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bill-!  Society, 


Lord  Teignmouth  was  elected  its  first  president,  and  this  situation  he 
retained  till  his  death,  though  for  some  years  before  that  event  he  was 
obliged  to  devolve  its  active  duties  upon  his  successor,  Lord  Bexley. 
In  the  prosperity  of  the  society  he  at  all  times  took  the  liveliest 

interest. 

On  the  4th  of  April  1807  Lord  Teignmouth  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  the  affairs  of  India,  or,  in  other  words,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Control;  and  on  the  8th  of  the  same  month  he 
was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  retained  his  seat  at  the  Board  of 
Control  for  some  years,  and  his  death  took  place  on  the  14th  of 
February  1834. 

Besides  the  publications  already  mentioned,  Lord  Teignmouth  is 
the  author  of  'A  Letter  to  the  Reverend  Christopher  Wordsworth, 
D.D.,  on  the  subject  of  the  Bible  Society,'  8vo,  Lbndon,  1810;  and 
'  Considerations  ou  communicating  to  the  Inhabitants  of  India  the 
Knowledge  of  Christianity,'  8vo,  London,  1811. 

TEISSIER,  ANTOINE,  was  born  at  Montpellier,  on  the  28th  of 
January  1632.  His  family,  which  was  originally  of  Ntines,  was  Pro- 
testant ;  and  his  father  was  receiver -general  of  the  provinco  of 
Languedoc,  but  he  was  deprived  of  that  appointment,  and  also  of 
whatever  else  he  possessed,  a  few  months  after  the  birth  of  his  son, 
for  having  joined  the  revolt  of  Henri,  due  de  Montmorenci,  or  at  least 
given  up  to  him  the  public  money  which  was  in  his  hands.  Montmo- 
renci was  taken  prisoner  at  the  affair  of  Castelnaudari,  on  the  1st  of 
September  1632  ;  his  insurrection  was  suppressed,  and  on  the  30th  of 
October  he  was  beheaded.  After  the  ruin  of  his  family  it  was  deter- 
mined that  Antoine  Teissier  should  be  educated  for  the  ministry  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  and  with  that  view  he  studied  theology  for 
some  time  at  the  Protestant  seminaries  of  Nitnes,  Mootauban,  and 
Saumur.  But  in  the  end  he  made  up  his  miud  to  adopt  the  profe.-sion 
of  the  law,  induced,  it  is  said,  by  the  weak  state  of  his  health ;  and 
after  having  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  study  at  Bourges,  aud 
taken  his  Doctor's  degree,  he  commenced  practice  as  an  advocate 
before  the  district  court  called  the  Prebidial,  at  Nlines.  His  bodily 
strength  however  proved  to  be  no  more  sufficient  for  the  bar  than  it 
had  been  thought  to  be  for  the  pulpit ;  and  after  some  time  he  gave 
up  his  profession,  and  took  to  literature  as  a  means  of  subsistence. 
On  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  Teissier  took 
refuge  in  Switzerland,  having,  according  to  the  'Biographie  Universelle,' 
although  in  extreme  distress,  declined  very  tempting  proposals  which 
were  made  through  the  chancellor  D'Aguesseau  to  induce  him  to 
remain  in  France.  But  it  would  no  doubt  be  made  a  condition  that 
he  should  abjure  Protestantism.  He  supported  himself  chiefly  at 
first  by  publishing  a  French  newspaper  at  Berne ;  then  by  giving  a 
course  of  public  law  (droit  public)  at  Zurich,  and  the  works  he  sent 
to  the  press  from  time  to  time  also  brought  him  something.  At 
length,  in  1692,  he  was  invited  by  Frederic  III.,  elector  of  Branden- 
burg (afterwards  King  Frederic  I.  of  Prussia)  to  come  to  Berlin,  and 
there  he  resided  tiU  his  death,  on  the  7th  of  September  1715.  Imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  he  had  been  nominated  a  councillor  of  state,  aud 
appointed  to  the  office  of  historiographer ;  and  part  of  his  time  was 
also  occupied  for  some  years  in  superintending  or  directing  the  edu- 
cation of  the  hereditary  prince,  afterwards  Frederic  William  I.  A. 
complete  list  of  Teissier's  numerous  publications  is  given  in  the 
'  Biographie  Universelle.'  The  most  celebrated  among  them  is  hia 
'  Eloges  des  Hommes  Savans,  tire'es  de  l'Histoire  de  M.  de  Thou,'  first 
published  at  Lyon  and  at  Geneva,  in  a  12mo  volume,  iu  1683 ;  then  at 
Utrecht,  in  2  vols.,  in  1696  ;  and  again  at  Leyden,  in  4  vols.,  in  1715. 
In  the  two  latter  editions  the  text  of  De  Thou  is  accompanied  by 
numerous  annotations,  which  display  much  curious  research.  Teissier 
was  an  accurate  inquirer;  but  there  is  no  artistic  quality  or  vital 
power  in  any  of  his  books,  and  all  of  them,  even  including  his 
'  Eloges,'  may  be  said  to  be  now  superseded  and  nearly  forgotten. 
One  of  the  most  creditable  is  a  catalogue,  in  Latin,  of  the  authors 
who  have  written  catalogues,  indexes,  &c,  in  two  parts,  4to,  Geneva, 
1685  and  1705  ;  some  others  relate  to  parts  of  the  history  of  Prussia; 
and  a  great  many  are  translations,  which  have  the  character  of  being 
generally  faithful  enough,  but  of  little  elegance  or  spirit,  from  St. 
Clement,  St.  Chrysostom,  Calvin,  Sleidan,  and  other  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  the  latter  mostly,  if  not  exclusively,  moderns. 

TELE'MACHUS  (TTiAifxaxos),  the  son  of  Odysseus  (Ulysses)  and 
Penelope.  When  his  father  joined  the  Greeks  in  their  expedition 
against  Troy,  Telemachus  was  very  young,  but  during  his  father's 
absence  he  grew  up  to  manhood.  When  the  gods  had  decreed  that 
Odysseus  should  return  home  from  the  island  of  Ogygia,  Athena 
(Minerva),  assuming  the  appearance  of  Mentes,  king  of  the  Taphians, 
appeared  to  Telemachus,  and  advised  him  to  get  rid  of  the  suitors  oi 
his  mother ;  but  if  Penelope  should  wish  to  marry  again,  to  send  her 
to  her  father's  house,  that  she  might  celebrate  her  nuptials  there.  She 
also  advised  him  to  sail  to  Pylos  and  Sparta,  to  see  whether  he  could 
leara  anything  concerning  his  father,  who,  as  she  said,  was  probably 
still  living  in  some  island  where  he  was  foicibly  detained;  but  if  he 
should  be  dead,  she  enjoined  Telemachus  to  raise  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  and  to  rid  himself  of  the  suitors  of  his  mother  either  by 
stratagem  or  by  force.  Telemachus  obeyed  the  commands  of  the 
goddess,  aud  visited  Nestor  at  Pylos  aud  Mcnelaus  at  Sparta.  Both  of 
them  received  him  hospitably,  aud  Meuelaus  communicated  to  him 
the  prophecy  of  Proteus  about  his  fath  r.    In  the  meantime  Odyaseu* 
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arrived  in  Ithaca,  and  lodged  with  EutDCBUB,  the  swineherd,  in  the 
disgnit-e  of  a  beggar.  In  this  condition  ho  was  found  by  Tolemaohus, 
who,  by  the  udvice  of  Athena,  had  also  returned  to  Ithaca.  Tlio 
father  made  himself  known  to  his  son,  and  the  two  devised  a  plan  for 
getting  rid  of  the  suitors.  They  went  to  the  town,  and  Odysseus  was 
admitted  as  a  beggar  to  a  feast  of  Telemachus  and  tho  suitors.  When 
the  suitors  began  to  iiiHult  the  poor  map,  a  light  ensued,  in  which 
Odysseus  and  Telemachus  killed  the  suitors.  Telemachus  then  ac- 
companied his  father  to  tho  aged  Laeitius.  Thus  far  tho  story  is 
described  in  the  Odyssey.  Later  writers  mention  other  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  story  of  Telemachus,  especially  relating  to  his  marriage, 
which  however  is  told  in  different  ways.  According  to  one  tradition, 
ho  married  Circe  or  her  daughter  Cassiphone,  and  he  had  a  daughter 
Roma,  whom  ho  gave  in  marriage  to  .dineas.  Si  rvius  (' ad  .Eueid.,' 
x.  !G7)  calls  him  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Clusium  in  Ktruria. 

In  modem  times  the  name  of  Telemaclnis  has  acquired  celebrity 
from  the  moral  romance  of  Fouelou,  which  is  based  upon  the  story  in 
the  Odyssey. 

TK.IjKMANN,  GEORQ  PHILIPP,  a  name  of  no  mean  rank  in 
musical  history,  was  the  son  of  the  minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at 
Magdehurg,  and  there  had  his  birth,  in  1081.  Though  educated  with 
other  views,  his  predilection  for  music  was  too  strong  to  be  combated, 
and  it  became  his  profession.  He  succe.^sively  held  many  appo  ut- 
nieuts  iu  Germany,  the  chief  of  which  was  that  of  composer  to  the 
Lyric  theatre  at  Hamburg,  for  which  he  produced  no  less  than  thirty- 
five  operas.  But  these  were  only  a  small  part  of  his  labours  :  he  is 
said  to  have  exceeded  the  prolific  Alessandro  Scarlatti  in  tho  number 
of  his  works  for  the  church  and  the  chamber;  and,  in  1740,  his 
overtures  on  the  model  of  Lulli  amounted,  Doctor  Durney  tells  us,  to 
six  hundred  !  Of  this  almost  incivdiblo  number  of  compositions 
however  only  two  or  three  fugues  are  now  known,  at  least  in  England, 
and  these  only  to  a  very  few  organists  of  patient  aud  deep  research. 
Telemann  was  a  fellow  student  of  Handel,  and  attained  considerable 
longevity,  having  survived  till  the  25th  of  June,  1767.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  by  each  wife  had  ten  children;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  not  one  of  them  manifested  the  slightest  inclination  for  the  art  to 
which  their  father  owed  his  fortune  and  repute. 

TELFORD,  THOMAS.  In  the  life  of  this  eminent  man,  as  has 
been  observed  in  a  brief  notice  of  the  fathers  of  that  science  of  which 
he  was  so  distinguished  an  ornament,  in  the  preface  to  the  '  Transac- 
tions'  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  "another  striking  instance 
is  added  to  those  on  record  of  men  who  have,  by  the  force  of  natural 
talent,  unaided  Bave  by  uprightness  aud  persevering  industry,  raised 
themselves  from  the  low  estate  in  which  they  were  born,  to  take  their 
stand  among  the  master-spirits  of  their  age."  Telford's  father  was  a 
shepherd  iu  the  pastoral  district  of  Eskdale  iu  Dumfriesshire,  where, 
in  the  parish  of  Westerkirk,  his  only  son  was  born  on  the  9th  of  August 
1757.  His  father  dying  while  he  was  yet  an  infant,  the  care  of  Telford's 
early  years  devolved  upon  his  mother,  Janet  Jackson,  for  whom  he 
cherished  an  affectionate  regard  until  her  death  in  1794  ;  he  having 
been  in  the  habit,  according  to  Mr.  Rickman,  of  writing  letters  to  her 
in  '  printed'  characters,  that  she  might  be  able  to  read  them  without 
assistance.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  education  in  the  parish 
school  of  Westerkirk  ;  aud  while  engaged  during  the  summer  season 
as  a  shepherd-boy  in  assisting  his  uncle,  he  made  diligent  use  of  his 
leisure  in  studying  the  books  furnished  by  his  village  friends.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  stone-mason  in  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Langholm  ;  aud  for  several  years  he  was  employed,  chiefly 
in  his  native  district,  in  the  various  operations  usually  performed  by  a 
country  mason  in  a  district  where  there  is  little  occasion  for  the  higher 
departments  of  his  art.  The  construction  of  plain  bridges,  of  farm 
buildings,  and  of  simple  village  churches  and  manses,  afforded  however 
good  opportunities  for  obtaining  practical  knowledge.  Telford  himself 
has  expressed  his  sense  of  the  value  of  this  humble  training,  observing, 
that  although  convenience  and  usefulness  only  are  studied  in  such 
erections,  yet  peculiar  advantages  are  offered  to  the  young  practitioner  ; 
for,  to  adopt  his  own  words,  "  as  there  is  not  sufficient  employment  to 
produce  a  division  of  labour  in  building,  he  is  under  the  necessity  of 
making  himself  acquainted  with  every  detail  in  procuring,  preparing, 
and  employiug  every  kind  of  material,  whether  it  be  the  produce  of 
the  forest,  the  quarry,  or  the  forge ;  and  this  necessity,  although  unfa- 
vourable to  the  dexterity  of  the  individual  workman  who  earns  his 
livelihood  by  expertness  in  one  operation,  is  of  singular  advautage  to 
the  future  architect  or  engineer,  whose  professional  excellence  must 
rest  on  the  adaptation  of  materials  aud  a  confirmed  habit  of  discrimi- 
nation and  judicious  superintendence."  Chambers  states  that  during 
this  period  of  his  life  Telford  was  remarkable  for  the  neatness  with 
which  he  cut  letters  upon  gravestones.  In  1780,  being  then  about 
twenty-three,  and  considering  himself  master  of  his  art,  he  visited 
Edinburgh,  apparently  with  a  view  to  obtaining  employment.  The 
splendid  improvements  then  in  progress  in  that  city  enlarged  his  field 
of  observation,  and  enabled  him  to  contemplate  architecture  as  applied 
to  the  object  of  magnificence  as  well  as  utility  ;  and  he  seems  at  this 
time  to  have  devoted  much  attention  both  to  architecture  and  drawing. 
After  remaining  there  about  two  years,  he  removed  to  Loudon,  where 
he  obtained  employment  upen  the  quadrangle  of  Somerset  House, 
then  erecting  by  Sir  William  Chambers — an  engagement  iu  which, 
according  to  his  own  account,  he  obtained  much  practical  information. 
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About  1784  lie  was  engaged  to  superintend  the  erection  of  a  house  for 
tho  resident  commissioner  iu  Portsmouth  dockyard,  from  tho  design 
of  Mr.  S.  Wyat.  Telford's  pood  character  and  promising  tah nt  had 
secured  for  him  the  friendship  of  two  families  resident  in  his  native 
district  — the  Pasleys  and  the  Johnstone*  ;  and  to  th'  ir  influence  his 
early  employment  on  important  works  is  in  some  measure  to  be 
attributed.  He  was  engaged  upon  variouH  buildings  at  tho  Portsmouth 
dockyard  for  three  years,  during  which  time  ho  became  well  acquainted 
with  tho  construction  of  graving-docks,  whaif walls,  and  similar 
engineering  works;  and  in  1787,  having  completed  his  engagements 
there,  ho  was  invited  by  Sir  William  Pulteney  (a  member  of  the  John- 
stone family)  to  take  tho  superintendence  of  somo  alterations  at 
Shrewsbury  Castle.  He  therefore  removed  to  Shrewsbury,  wh>  ro  he 
was  also  employed  to  erect  a  new  jail,  which  was  completed  in  1793, 
and  was  subsequently  appointed  county  surveyor,  in  which  office 
(retained  by  him  until  death)  he  had  to  furnish  plans  for,  and  oversee 
the  construction  of,  bridges  and  similar  works.  The  first  bridge  which 
he  designed  aud  built  was  that  over  the  Severn  at  Montf.<rd,  about 
four  miles  west  from  Shrewsbury,  consisting  of  three  elliptical  stone 
arches,  one  of  fifty-eight,  and  the  others  of  fifty-five  feet  span.  His 
next  was  the  iron  bridgo  over  the  Severn  at  Buildwas,  consisting  of  a 
very  flat  iron  arch  of  a  hundred  aud  thirty  feet  span,  constructed  upon 
very  superior  principles  to  that  crcct-d  a  few  years  previously  at  Coal- 
brook  Dale  :  Telford's  object  was  rather  to  introduce  the  trussing 
principle  of  a  timber  construction  than  that  of  a  stone  arch.  ThiB 
bridge  was  built  in  the  years  1795  and  1 79»J.  Forty  smaller  bridges 
were  erected  in  Shropshire  under  Telford's  direction. 

The  Ellesmere  Canal,  a  series  of  navigations  intended  to  unite  the 
Severn,  the  Dee,  and  the  Mersey,  and  extending  altogether  to  a  length 
of  about  one  hundred  aud  three  miles,  was  the  first  great  work  upon 
which  Telford  was  engaged — his  satisfactory  execution  of  the  county 
works  intrusted  to  him  having  led  its  projectors  to  select  him  as  their 
engineer;  aud  from  this  engagement,  which  commenced  about  1793 
(in  which  year  the  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  for  the  scheme),  his 
attention  was  directed  almost  solely  to  civil  engineering.  The  uneven 
character  of  the  country  occasioned  many  serious  difficulties  in  the 
construction  of  this  canal,  and  rendered  necessary  the  execution  of 
some  works  of  astonishing  magnitude,  especially  in  crossing  the  valleys 
of  the  Ceriog,  or  Chirk,  and  of  the  Dee.  In  the  former  the  canal 
crosses  the  river  at  an  elevation  of  seventy  feet  by  an  aqueduct-bridge 
of  ten  arches,  each  of  which  is  of  forty  feet  span,  in  the  construction 
of  which  some  important  deviations  were  made  from  the  previous 
practice  of  engineers.  It  had  been  usual  in  such  structures  to  form 
the  bed  for  the  canal  of  puddled  clay  confined  in  masonry,  a  practice 
which  involved  great  expense,  aud  some  danger  in  time  of  frost,  from 
the  expansion  of  the  moist  puddle.  The  great  elevation  of  the  Chirk 
aqueduct  would  have  increased  the  difficulty,  but  Telford  abandoned 
the  puddling  system,  and  formed  the  bed  of  the  canal  of  flanged  cast- 
iron  plates  resting  upon  walls  built  on  the  piers,  and  constructed  the 
sideB  of  masonry.  This  work  was  execut- d  between  1796  aud  1  SOI, 
at  a  cost  of  20,898?.  The  aqueduct-btidge  over  the  valley  of  the  Dee, 
called  the  Pont-y  Cysylte,  is  still  more  remarkable  :  it  consists  simply 
of  a  trough  of  cast-iron  plates,  securely  flauged  together,  and  supported 
by  eighteen  piers  or  pillars  of  masonry,  the  elevation  of  which  is  a 
hundred  and  twenty-one  feet  above  low-water.  These  piers  are  solid 
to  the  height  of  seventy  feet,  above  which  they  are  hollow,  with  inte- 
rior walls.  The  water-way  in  the  cast-iron  trough  is  eleven  feet  ten 
inches  wide,  of  which  four  feet  eight  inches  is  covered  by  the  towing- 
path,  supported  upon  cast  iron  pillars,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  free 
play  beneath  it.  The  length  of  the  aqueduct  is  about  one  thousand 
feet,  and  the  height  of  the  canal  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet 
above  the  Dee ;  aud  at  one  end  of  the  aqueduct-bridge  is  a  great 
embankment,  fifteen  huudred  feet  long,  rising  in  parts  to  a  height  of 
seventy-five  feet  above  the  natural  surface.  These  gigautic  works 
were  executed  between  1795  and  1805,  at  a  cost  of  47,0187.  In  the 
locks  of  this  canal  Telford  introduced  cast-iron  framing  in  lieu  of 
timber ;  and  in  one  instance,  where  the  lock  was  formed  in  a  quick- 
sand, he  made  every  part  of  that  material. 

The  Caledonian  Canal  is  another  of  Telford's  principal  works.  In 
1773  the  commissioners  of  the  forfeited  estates  iu  Scotland  had  en- 
gaged Watt  to  report  on  the  practicability  of  a  ship-canal  along  the 
valley  of  Glen  More  in  Inverness,  to  be  formed  by  connecting  the 
lakes  which  form  a  series  of  navigable  wateis  extending  a  great  part 
of  the  distance;  but  although  the  report  was  favourable,  it  was  not 
acted  upon,  and  the  scheme  was  deferred  for  some  years  by  the  resto- 
ration, in  1784,  of  the  forfeited  estates,  through  which  the  line  would 
pass.  In  1S01  however  Telford  was  deputed  by  government  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  coasts  and  of  the  interior  of  Scotlaud,  and  t)  report 
generally  .upou  desirable  public  works  for  the  improvement  of  the 
country.  In  consequence  of  his  reports  Commissions  were  formed  to 
carry  out  the  proposed  canal,  and  other  improvements  classed  under 
the  general  title  of  Highland  Roads  aud  Bridges;  and  the  services  of 
Telford  were  engaged  by  both  boards.  The  Caledonian  Canal  was 
opened  throughout  in  IS'23.  Its  construction  was  delayed  by  many 
untoward  circumstances;  and  unfortunately  its  utility  has  not 
hitherto  answered  the  expectations  of  its  projectors.  It  forms  how- 
ever a  noble  monument  ot  the  skill  of  the  engineer.  The  locks  are 
stated  by  Telford  to  be  the  largest  ever  constructed  at  that  time, 
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being  forty  feet  wide,  and  from  one  hundred  and  aeventy  to  One  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  long;  and  ono  of  them  at  Clachnacarry,  near 
Inverness,  was  made  under  circumstances  of  especial  difficulty,  the 
earth  being  a  soft  mud,  into  which  an  iron  rod  might  easily  be  thrust 
to  a  depth  of  fifty-five  fret.  The  means  adopted  for  conquering  this 
difficulty  are  fully  detailed  in  the  engineer  s  own  narrative. 

Of  other  canals  constructed  wholly  or  partially  under  Telford's 
superintendence  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and 
Ardrossau  (which  was  never  completed  to  the  length  originally  in- 
tended);  the  Macclesfield  ;  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Juuction  ; 
the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  (completed  under  his  direction)  ;  the 
Birmingham,  which  was  completely  remodelled  and  adapted  to  the 
conduct  of  a  very  extensive  traffic,  by  him;  and  the  Weaver  naviga- 
tion, in  Cheshire.  He  also  constructed  a  new  tunnel,  2926  yards 
long,  16  feet  high,  and  14  feet  wide,  at  Harecastle,  on  the  Trent  and 
Mersey  Canal,  the  original  tunnel  of  Brindley  having  been  found  too 
small ;  and  he  executed  many  important  works  connected  with  the 
draiuago  of  the  fen  country,  especially  of  Bedford  Level.  On  the  Con- 
tinent likewise  he  superintended  tbe  construction  of  the  Gotha  Canal, 
in  Sweden,  a  navigation  of  about  one  bundled  and  twenty  English 
miles,  of  which  fifty  five  are  artificial  canal.  This  navigation  rises 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  from  the  Lake  Wenern,  at  one 
extremity,  to  the  summit  level,  and  falls  three  hundred  and  seven 
feet  to  the  Baltic,  at  the  other:  the  rise  and  fall  are  effected  by  fifty- 
Bix  locks.  The  canal  is  forty-two  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  ten 
feet  deep.  Telfurd  visited  Sweden  in  1S08  to  make  the  surveys  and 
preliminary  arrangements,  and  again  in  1813,  taking  with  him,  uuder 
the  sanction  of  the  British  government,  several  experienced  workmen 
to  instruct  the  natives  in  the  works  then  in  progress.  Upou  the  com- 
pletion of  the  canal  a  Swedish  order  of  knighthood  and  other  honours 
were  conferred  upon  Telford. 

The  works  executed  by  Telford  under  the  Commissioners  of  High- 
land Roads  and  Bridges  are  of  great  importance.  His  survey  was 
delivered  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  in  1802,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  Commission  was  appointed.  Of  the  works  committed  to 
their  superintendence  Telford  observes  that  "  the  whole  of  Scotland, 
from  its  southern  boundary,  near  Carlisle,  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  Caithness,  and  from  Aberdeenshire  on  the  east  to  the  Argyleshire 
islands  on  the  west,  has  been  intersected  by  roads ;  its  largest  rivers, 
and  even  inferior  streams,  crossed  by  bridges ;  and  all  this  in  the 
space  of  twenty-five  years,  under  the  same  board,  and  (with  some  few 
exceptions)  by  the  same  individual  Commissioners;  "  and  all  this  was 
done  under  the  direction  of  Telford  alone.  The  practical  operations 
under  this  Commission  embraced  about  a  thousand  miles  of  new  road, 
with  twelve  hundred  bridges,  in  a  mountainous  and  stormy  region,  of 
which  five  only,  when  Telford  wrote  his  narrative,  had  required  to  be 
renewed.  It  should  be  explained  that  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
mission were  not  confined  to  the  objects  defined  in  its  title,  but 
embraced  also  the  Glasgow  and  Carlisle  road  ;  the  Lanarkshire  roads ; 
the  improvement  of  several  harbours,  of  which  the  principal  are  those 
of  Peterhead,  Banff,  Fraserburgh,  Fortrose,  Cullen,  and  Kirkwall ; 
and  the  erection  of  several  Highland  churches  and  manses  under  a 
parliamentary  grant  of  1823.  Nor  were  these  Highland  churches 
and  manses  the  only  buildings  in  which  Telford  acted  as  an  architect; 
be  had,  many  years  previously,  erected  a  church  at  Bridgenortb,  from 
his  own  design. 

In  the  improvements  of  the  great  road  from  London  to  Holyhead, 
under  another  parliamentary  Commission,  appointed  in  1815,  Telford 
had  a  further  opportunity  of  carrying  into  effect  his  system  of  road- 
making.  This  road,  and  the  works  connected  with  it,  is  probably  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  Telford's  skill  as  an  engineer,  and  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  by  him  with  much  satisfaction.  The  Menai  sus- 
pension-bridge, especially,  is  a  noble  example  of  his  boldness  in 
designing  and  practical  skill  in  executing  a  work  of  novel  and  difficult 
character. 

Among  the  other  works  of  Telford  are  many  bridges  of  considerable 
size,  in  which  he  adopted  the  important  principle  of  making  the 
spandrils  hollow,  and  supporting  the  roadway  upon  slabs  laid  upon 
longitudinal  walls,  instead  of  filling  up  the  haunches  with  a  mass  of 
loose  rubbish,  which  may  press  very  injuriously  upon  the  arch,  and 
often  proves  of  serious  inconvenience  when  the  masonry  of  the  bridge 
needs  any  repair.  He  employed  this  mode  of  construction  in  a  large 
arch,  of  112  feet  span,  erected  over  the  Dee,  near  Kircudbright,  in 
1805  and  1806,  and  in  many  subsequent  bridges.  In  his  'Life'  will 
be  found  particulars  of  the  ingenious  alteration  of  Glasgow  old  bridge, 
by  the  addition  of  a  projecting  footpath  of  cast  iron  on  each  side,  so 
as  to  leave  the  whole  width  of  the  stone  structure  for  carriages ;  and 
of  the  new  bridge  designed  by  him  for  crossing  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow, 
and  commenced  in  1833  ;  of  the  light  and  elegant  Dean  bridge,  at 
Edinburgh ;  Path-head  bridge,  of  five  arches  of  50  feet  span,  over  a 
ravine  about  eleven  miles  south  of  Edinburgh  ;  Morpeth  bridge ; 
Tewkesbury  bridge,  erected  between  1823  and  1826,  with  a  light  iron 
arch  of  170  feet  span,  and  only  17  feet  rise;  the  Over  bridge  at 
Gloucester,  and  many  others.  The  last-mentioned  bridge  has  an  arch 
of  peculiar  form,  previously  employed  by  Perronet  in  the  Neuilly 
bridge.  The  general  body  of  the  arch  is  an  elliptical  curve  of  150 
feet  span  and  35  feet  rise,  but  the  external  arch  stones  at  the  sides  of 
the  bridge  form  segmental  curves  of  the  same  span,  but  of  only  13 


feet  rise :  the  two  arches  are  coincident  at  the  crown,  and  are  con- 
nected by  a  vaulted  form  on  the  haunches  of  the  bridge.  "  This 
complex  form,"  observes  Telford,  "converts  each  side  of  the  vault  of 
the  arch  into  the  shape  of  the  entrance  of  a  pipe,  to  suit  the  con- 
tracted passage  of  a  fluid ;  thus  lessening  the  flat  surface  opposed  to 
the  current  of  the  river  whenever  the  tide  or  upland  flood  rises  above 
the  springing  of  the  middle  of  the  ellipse,  that  being  at  four  feet  above 
low-water;  a  precaution  rendered  necessary  in  this  instance  owing  to 
the  liability  of  the  bridge  to  very  trying  floods." 

Telford  executed  some  important  harbour-works  at  Aberdeen  and 
Dundee  ;  but  his  most  striking  performance  of  this  class  is  the  St. 
Katherine  Docks,  London.  Owing  to  the  very  limited  space  which 
could  be  obtained,  it  was  necessary  to  construct  these  docks  of 
irregular  forms,  and  to  adopt  unusual  arrangements  respecting  the 
warehouses  ;  and  these  arrangements,  combined  with  the  admirable 
machinery  employed,  reduced  the  time  requisite  for  uuloading  a 
vessel  iu  an  astonishing  degree.  He  constructed  two  docks,  com- 
municating with  the  river  by  a  tide-lock  180  feet  long  and  45  feet 
wide,  with  three  pair  of  gates,  so  that  either  one  very  large  or  two 
smaller  vessels  may  pass  the  lock  at  one  time;  and  steam-engines  are 
provided,  capable  of  filling  the  locks  in  a  few  minutes  by  pumping 
water  from  the  middle  of  the  river,  so  that  vessels  are  enabled  to  pass 
in  and  out  of  the  docks  with  great  rapidity  so  long  as  there  is  a 
sufficient  depth  of  water  to  receive  them  outside  the  lock.  The  cast- 
iron  turn-bridge  over  this  lock  is  an  excellent  specim  n  of  that  kind  of 
machinery,  being  easily  worked  by  two  persons  at  each  end,  although 
it  supports  a  carriage-way  24  feet  wide.  These  docks  were  constructed 
much  more  quickly  than  is  usual  for  works  of  such  magnitude,  and 
more  quickly  than  the  engineer  could  fully  approve,  although  he 
admitted  the  urgency  of  the  case  as  a  justification  of  a  course  agaiust 
which  he  could  not  but  enter  his  protest.  One  of  tho  latest  engage- 
ments of  Telford  was  the  survey  of  Dover  harbour,  undertaken,  in 
January  1834,  at  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  measures  to  check 
the  accumulation  of  shingle  at  the  entrance. 

In  addition  to  the  works  which  he  executed  himself,  Telford  was 
frequently  applied  to  for  his  judgment  upon  important  schemes,  and 
in  this  way  he  made  many  reports  to  parliament.  For  many  years  he 
was  employed  to  report  upon  all  public  works  of  engineering  character 
for  which  loans  w  ere  required  of  the  Exchequer  Loan  Commissioners. 
Among  his  reports  are  several  of  considerable  interest,  especially  upon 
proposed  canals  between  London  and  Birmingham,  and  between  the 
English  and  Bristol  Channels,  and  on  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
metropolis,  one  of  the  last  objects  to  which  he  devoted  his  attention. 
For  some  years  before  his  death  he  had  gradually  declined  as  much  as 
possible  forming  new  engagements,  and  bad  made  preparations  for  the 
publication  of  such  a  selection  from  his  papers  as  might  leave  on 
record  an  authentic  account  of  the  important  works  in  which  for  more 
than  half  a  century  he  had  been  engaged.  Having  made  arrangements 
with  his  executors  for  the  completion  of  his  work  in  case  he  should 
not  live  to  finish  it,  he  set  about  it  with  ardour,  and  had  many  of  the 
plates  completed,  the  manuscript  in  a  very  forward  state,  and  arrange- 
ments made  respecting  the  paper,  type,  &c.  before  his  death.  The 
book  was  not  published  until  1838,  chiefly  owing  to  the  illness  and 
death  of  Mr.  Turrell,  the  eDgraver,  and  tbe  difficulty  of  getting  the 
plates  completed.  It  forms  a  thick  4to  volume,  entitled  '  Life  of 
Thomas  Telford,  civil  engineer,  written  by  himself ;  containing  a 
descriptive  Narrative  of  his  Professional  Labours ;'  and  it  contains  a 
preface  and  supplement,  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Bickman,  and  a  very 
copious  appendix  of  illustrative  reports  and  other  documents.  The 
plates,  eighty-three  in  number,  constitute  a  companion  volume,  in 
large  folio,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  fine  portrait  of  Telford,  engraved  by 
W.  Raddon,  from  a  picture  by  S.  Lane.  From  this  work  the  materials 
of  the  preceding  notice  of  his  principal  works  are  chiefly  derived; 
and  from  the  supplementary  notice,  by  Mr.  Rickman,  and  some 
other  sources,  are  collected  the  following  additional  biographical 
particulars. 

Before  leaving  his  native  district,  Telford  acquired  some  distinction 
as  a  poet.  He  wrote  in  the  homely  style  of  Ramsay  and  Fergusson, 
and  contributed  small  pieces  to  Ruddiman's  '  Weekly  Magazine,' 
under  the  signature  of  'Eskdale  Tain.'  He  wrote  a  short  poem, 
entitled  '  Eskdale,'  descriptive  of  the  scenes  of  his  early  years,  which 
was  originally  published  in  a  provincial  miscellany,  subsequently 
reprinted  at  Shrewsbury,  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  and  afterwards 
inserted  in  the  appendix  to  his  life.  Another  pleasing  fragment  of  his 
composition  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Currie's 
'  Life  and  Works  of  Burns,'  published  at  Liverpool  in  1800:  it  is  an 
extract  from  a  poetical  epistle  sent  by  Telford,  when  at  Shrewsbury, 
to  the  Ayrshire  poet,  recommending  him  to  take  up  other  subjects  of 
a  serious  nature,  similar  to  the  '  Cottar's  Saturday  Night.'  He  taught 
himself  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  German,  so  as  to  read  them  all 
with  facility,  and  to  converse  readily  in  French :  and  he  has  left 
valuable  contributions  to  engineering  literature,  in  the  articles  Archi- 
tecture, Bridge,  Civil  Architecture,  and  Inland  Navigation,  in  Brewster's 
'  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,'  in  which  work  Mr.  Rickman  says  he  was 
a  shareholder.  He  was  well  acquaiuted  with  algebra,  but  ho  held 
mathematical  investigation  iu  rather  low  estimation.  In  his  early 
years  he  appears  to  have  been  tinctured  with  democratic  opinions ; 
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but  after  seeing  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  always 
studiously  avoided  conversing  on  political  subject*.  In  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life  ho  commanded  respect  and  esteem ;  and  he  was  par- 
ticularly remarkable  for  his  facility  of  access  to  tlio  deserving,  and  | 
especially  for  his  ready  communication  of  professional  information  to 
foreigners;  a  circumstance  which,  added  to  his  connection  with  the 
Qotha  canal  and  some  other  continental  works,  procured  for  him  tho 
highest  respect  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  Russian  government  j 
frequently  applied  to  him  for  advico  respecting  tho  construction  of 
roads  and  canals ;  and  the  sixty-seventh  plato  in  his  atlas  represents 
the  details  of  a  road  designed  by  him  from  Warsaw  to  the  Russian 
frontier.  The  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  acknowledged  his  sonso  of 
his  services  on  one  occasion,  in  1808,  by  sending  him  a  diamond  ring 
with  a  suitable  inscription.  Although  he  was  not  connected  with  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  at  its  formation,  he  accepted  their  in- 
vitation iryl820,  and  became  their  president  ;  and  from  that  time  he 
was  unremitting  in  his  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  having 
become,  by  his  partial  retirement  from  business,  a  pretty  regular 
resident  in  the  metropolis.  He  ardently  loved  his  profession,  and 
was,  observes  Mr.  Rickman,  so  energetic  in  any  task  before  him, 
that  all  other  motives  became  subordinate  to  it.  He  never  married, 
and  hardly  had  a  fixed  habitation  until  a  late  period  of  life.  He 
was  of  athletic  form,  and  reached  the  age  of  seventy  without  any 
serious  illness ;  but  in  1827  he  was  afflicted  with  a  severe  and  painful 
disorder,  after  which  he  became  subject  to  bilious  attacks,  under  one 
of  which  he  died,  on  the  2nd  of  September  1834,  at  his  residence  in 
Abingdon  Street,  Westminster,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  acquisition  of  property  was 
always  a  secondary  consideration  with  Telford ;  and  in  certain  cases, 
especially  of  abortive  speculations,  he  was  ingenious  iu  finding  argu- 
ments for  giving  his  assistance  gratuitously.  Even  iu  increasing  his 
charges  as  his  reputation  and  experience  increased  the  value  of  his 
services,  he  seems  to  have  been  actuated  chiefly  by  a  sense  of  what 
was  due  to  others  in  his  profession,  whose  remuneration  was  in  some 
degree  dependent  upon  his  own.  After  his  mother's  death  he  had  few 
family  connections  to  provide  for,  and  he  had  a  great  objection  to 
raisiug  any  individual  above  his  station  in  life,  which  is  stated  by  his 
biographer  as  his  reason  for  not  leaving  his  property  to  relations.  His 
will,  printed  in  the  appendix  to  his  '  Life,'  provides  for  the  payment 
of  handsome  legacies  to  many  personal  friends ;  of  2000/.  to  provide 
annual  premiums  to  be  given  by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers; 
and  of  1000/.  each  in  trust  to  the  ministers  of  Westerkirk  and  Lang- 
holm, for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  parish  libraries.  His  scientific 
books,  prints,  drawings,  &c.  are  bequeathed  to  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers.  Telford  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  in  1803,  and  of  that  of  England  in  1827. 

(Life,  edited  by  Kickman ;  Chambers,  Scottish  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary ;  Annual  Biography,  vol.  xix.) 

TELL,  WILLIAM,  a  simple  countryman  of  the  village  of  Btirglen 
near  Altorf  in  Switzerland,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  13th 
and  during  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century.  His  early  life  is 
unknown,  and  his  name  would  probably  never  have  been  heard  of  in  i 
history,  if  the  tyranny  of  the  Austrians  had  not  called  him  from  his 
obscurity.  At  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  when  Albert  I.  of 
Austria  was  endeavouring  to  suppress  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence in  the  three  Waldstadte,  Uri,  Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden, 
and  was  using  every  means  to  add  them  to  his  family  estates,  he  sent 
bailiffs  (Landvogte)  into  these  cantons,  who  perpetrated  the  most 
flagrant  acts  of  tyranny,  and  treated  the  people  like  a  conquered 
nation.  The  principal  men  of  the  three  Waldstadte,  in  1307,  formed 
a  league,  which  was  headed  by  Walter  Fiirst,  Arnold  von  Melchthal,  and 
Werner  Stauffacher.  William  Tell,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of 
Walter  Fiirst,  also  belonged  to  the  league,  though  without  taking  any 
prominent  part  in  it.  The  object  of  these  men  was  gradually  and 
secretly  to  increase  their  numbers,  and  to  seize  on  any  favourable 
opportunity  for  delivering  their  country  from  its  oppressors,  and  if 
possible  without  bloodshed.  While  the  confederates  were  daily  gaining 
new  strength,  Hermaun  Gessler  of  Brunegg,  one  of  the  bailiffs  of 
Albert  L,  who  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  after 
various  other  vexatious  acts,  caused  the  ducal  hat  of  Austria  to  be 
raised  on  a  pole  in  the  maaket-place  of  Altorf,  and  commanded  that 
every  one  who  passed  the  pole  should  uncover  his  head  as  a  token  of 
respect  for  the  house  of  Austria.  William  Tell  with  his  little  boy 
happened  one  day  to  pass  the  pole  without  paying  any  regard  to  the 
orders  of  the  bailiff ;  and  he  was  immediately  seized  and  taken  before 
Gessler.  Tell  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  bowman,  and 
Gessler  devised  a  mode  of  punishment  which  should  put  his  skill  to  a 
severe  test.  He  ordered  Tell's  boy  to  be  placed  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  his  father,  and  an  apple  to  be  fixed  on  his  head.  A 
crossbow  and  arrow  were  handed  to  Tell,  who,  without  being  observed, 
contrived  to  get  two  arrows,  and  he  was  ordered  to  shoot  the  apple 
from  his  own  child's  head.  The  tyrant  added,  that  if  he  missed  the 
apple,  he  should  die.  Tell  succeeded  in  hitting  the  apple.  Gessler  had 
expected  that  Tell  would  kill  or  hurt  hi9  child,  and  in  his  disappoint- 
ment he  tried  to  find  out  some  pretext  for  punishing  the  presumptuous 
pea-ant :  he  asked  him  why  he  had  taken  a  second  arrow  f  Tell  boldly 
replied :  "  It  was  intendeed  for  thee,  if  the  first  had  hit  my  child." 
The  bailiff,  delighted  with  this  opportunity  of  satisfying  his  vengeance, 


ordered  Tell  to  bo  bound  and  to  bo  conveyed  in  u  boat  across  the  laki 
of  Waldstadten  to  the  castlo  at  Kussnacht,  tho  residence  of  Gesider, 
who  himself  accompanied  tho  prisoner.  When  tho  boat  vein  ou  the 
lako,  a  storm  arose,  which  became  bo  violent,  that  the  rowers  were 
unablo  to  manage  the  boat,  and  proposed  to  Gensler  to  unfetter  Tell 
and  allow  him  to  assist  them,  as  he  was  known  to  bo  au  experienced 
boatman  and  well  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  lake.  Toll  wan 
freed  from  his  fetters,  and  takiug  the  rudder  in  his  baud,  he  Hteered 
the  boat  towards  a  part  of  the  rocky  shore,  where  a  flat  shelf  jutted 
out  into  the  lake.  When  he  was  near  this  spot,  he  seized  his  bow, 
jumped  upon  the  projecting  rock,  and  with  hit  foot  pushed  the  boat 
back  into  the  waters.  The  storm  however  was  abating,  and  Gestler 
and  his  men  were  safely  landed.  Tell  knew  the  road  by  which  the 
bailiff  had  to  pass  to  Kiissnacht,  and  lay  in  wait  for  him  in  a  narrow 
defile.  When  Gessler  came,  Tell  shot  him  through  tho  heart.  Thin 
happened  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1307.  The  event  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  wars  between  the  Swiss  and  tho  Austrians,  which  did 
not  terminate  till  the  year  1499. 

The  conduct  of  Tell  was  highly  disapproved  of  by  his  friends,  as 
they  wished  to  avoid  bloodshed,  and  were  not  yet  prepared  to  carry 
their  plans  into  execution.  After  this  adventure  Tell  sinks  again  into 
his  former  obscurity,  though  ho  is  said  to  have  taken  part  in  the  battle 
of  Morgarten,  and  to  have  perished,  in  13i0,  in  the  river  Schuchen 
during  a  great  flood. 

But  the  truth  of  the  story  of  Tell,  notwithstanding  its  being  com- 
memorated down  to  this  day  by  chapels  and  other  public  monuments, 
has  been  doubted  by  several  modern  historians ;  while  others,  and 
among  them  Johann  von  Muller,  regard  it  as  a  genuine  history.  The 
doubts  about  its  truth  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  a  similar  story 
is  told  in  the  Wilkina  Saga,  and  by  Saxo  Grammaticus,  of  a  Danish 
king  Harold  and  one  Toko.  The  same  story  is  also  told  of  one 
William  Tell  and  a  count  of  Seedorf  who  had  extensive  possessions  in 
Uri,  but  must  havo  lived  early  in  the  12th  century.  Another  -ingular 
circumstance  is  that  in  the  documents  relating  to  the  ancient  Swiss  con- 
federacies, and  published  by  Kopp  at  Luzern  in  1835  ('  Urkunden  zur 
Qeschichte  der  eidgenossischen  Biinde')  there  is  no  mention  of  a 
Gessler  among  the  bailiffs  who  resided  in  the  castle  of  Kiissnacht. 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  Grimm  and  Ideler  ('  Die  Sage  vom 
Schusse  des  Tell,'  Berlin,  1826)  consider  the  whole  story  of  Tell  as 
fabulous.  There  are  however  facts  which  seem  to  confirm  the 
historical  truth  of  at  least  the  groundwork  of  the  story.  It  was  not 
many  years  after  the  death  of  Tell  that  it  became  customary  for 
annual  processions  to  visit  the  spot  where  Tell  had  escaped  from  the 
boat,  and  in  1388  the  canton  of  Uri  built  the  celebrated  chapel  of 
Tel!  near  the  same  spot,  and  it  is  stated  that  among  the  visitors  of 
that  year  there  were  one  hundred  and  fourteen  who  had  known  Tell 
himself.  His  adventure  is  moreover  told  to  the  same  effect  by  all 
the  chroniclers  who  wrote  at  or  soon  after  the  alleged  time  of  the 
occurrence. 

TELLER,  WILHELM  ABRAHAM,  son  of  Romanus  Teller, 
minister  of  St.  Thomas's  church  at  Leipzig,  was  born  in  that  city,  on 
the  9th  of  January  1734.  So  early  as  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  theological  world  by  a  Latin  translation 
of  Kennicott  on  the  Hebrew  Text ;  and  after  being  tor  a  year  or  two 
preacher  at  the  Nicolai  church,  very  unexpectedly  received  the 
appointment  of  professor  of  theology  at  Helmstiidt,  from  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  in  1761.  On  entering  upon  his  new  office,  he  published  as 
an  inaugural  disputation  his  '  Topice  Seripturoe,'  which  was  considered 
by  Superintendant  Bahrdt  so  heterodox  in  its  opinions,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  not  to  protest  against 
Teller's  appointment.  Not  deterred  by  this  circumstance  from 
expressing  his  own  convictions,  Teller  published  not  long  afterwards 
his  '  Lehrbuch  des  Christlichen  Glaubens,'  a  production  that  caused 
no  little  noise  at  the  time,  exciting  violent  disapprobation  in  some 
quarters,  and  obtaining  him  friends  in  others.  Just  before  this  work 
appeared  he  had  been  invited  to  accept  the  professorship  of  theology 
at  Halle,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Baumgarten,  and  had  decliued 
it  out  of  regard  towards  his  patron  the  duke.  But  the  persecution  he 
continued  to  experience  from  those  to  whom  his  opinions  had  rendered 
him  obnoxious  made  his  residence  at  Helmstiidt  so  disagree,, b  e,  that 
it  was  without  the  least  reluctance  he  exchanged  it,  about  three  years 
afterwards,  1767,  for  Berlin,  with  the  appointment  of  Oberconsistorial- 
Rath  and  Dean  of  Cologne.  While  it  removed  him  from  their  imme- 
diate attacks,  the  distinction  thus  conferred  upon  him  also  in  some 
measure  awed  his  opponents ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  himself  was 
brought  into  intercourse  with  some  of  the  most  learned  and  dis- 
tinguished characters  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
He  was  so  far  however  from  neglecting  his  professional  duties  or 
relaxing  his  zeal,  that  he  continued  to  apply  to  his  theological  studies 
with  the  same  ardour  as  before,  and  was  instrumental  in  promoting 
many  beneficial  plans  connected  with  church  matters  and  education 
in  public  schools.  The  vast  number  of  sermons  and  various  theolo- 
gical writings  published  by  him,  attest  not  only  his  industry  but  his 
earnestness  in  the  cause  of  religion,  although  his  rejection  of  the 
dogmas  ingrafted  upon  Scripture  afforded  his  enemies  and  those  who 
lay  greater  stress  upon  speculative  points  than  upon  religious  conduct 
and  feeling  an  opportunity  to  decry  him  as  very  dangerous,  heterodox, 
and  unsound    "  Equally  remote  from  aU  mysticism  on  the  one  hand, 
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and  from  dry  metaphysical  philosophising  on  the  other,  Teller,"  says 
Kuttner,  "addresses  himself  both  to  the  reason  and  the  heart,  and 
while  he  touches  the  latter,  carries  conviction  to  the  former."  Others 
have  also  spoken  of  him  in  very  high  terms,  not  only  as  n  writer  and 
teacher  of  religion,  but  as  a  man — one  no  less  estimable  in  private  lifo 
than  in  his  public  capacity,  and  as  exemplifying  in  himself  that 
conduct  which  he  sought  to  enforce  upon  others. 

Besides  his  German  writings,  Teller  published  not  a  few  theolngical 
and  critical  dissertations  in  Latin,  and  continued  to  employ  his  pen 
almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  ;  for  though  he  was  greatly  worn 
out  in  body,  his  faculties  continued  active  to  the  last.  He  died  at 
Berlin,  December  8,  1804. 

TELLEZ,  BALTHEZAR,  a  native  of  Lisbon,  was  born,  according 
to  the  statement  of  Weiss,  in  the  'Biographie  Universale,'  in  the 
year  1595.  Moreri  states  that  he  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the 
year  1610.  In  the  eulogistic  letter  of  Dom  Francisco  Manoel,  pre- 
fixed to  Tellez's  '  History  of  Ethiopia,'  he  is  said  (at  least  this  seems 
to  be  the  writer's  meaning,  which  his  affected  style  renders  rather 
obscure)  to  have  studied  ten  years  and  taught  forty ;  to  have  paid 
attention  to  literature  during  the  whole  ten  years  of  his  career  as 
student,  but  devoted  two  of  them  more  especially  to  philosophy,  and 
four  of  them  to  theology.  He  lectured  upon  belles  iettres  for  twenty 
years,  teaching  in  succession  the  most  advanced  literary  classes  in  the 
Society's  colleges  at  Braga,  Evora,  Lisbon,  and  Coimbra.  He  lectured 
two  years  on  philosophy,  but  Manoel  does  not  mention  in  what  semi- 
nary. Lastly  Tellez  was  eight  years  professor  of  theology  in  the 
college  of  St.  Antonio  at  Lisbon.  At  a  later  period  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  house  of  the  professed  Jesuits  in  Lisbon,  and  ultimately 
provincial  of  the  order  iu  Portugal.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  April 
1675.  The  published  works  of  Tellez  are :  1,  A  compendium  of 
philosophy,  entitled  '  Summa  Universoo  Philosophic,  cum  Qusestiouibus 
quae  inter  Philosophos  agitantur,'  published  at  Lisbon,  in  folio,  in 
1642;  at  Paris,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  in  1644  ;  and  at  Lisbon,  in 
four  octavo  volumes,  in  1652  :  2,  *  Chronica  da  Companliia  de  Jesus  da 
Proviucia  da  Portugal,'  in  two  volumes,  the  first  published  in  1645, 
the  second  in  1648,  both  at  Lisbon  :  3,  '  Historia  geral  de  Ethiopia  a 
alta,'  in  one  folio  volume,  at  Coimbra,  in  1660.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  loft  in  manuscript  a  history  of  the  Society's  labours  in  the  East. 
The  historical  works  of  Tellez  are  of  more  value  than  his  philosophical 
treatise.  The  '  History  of  the  Jesuits  in  Portugal '  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  that  accomplished  and  energetic  order. 
The  '  History  of  Ethiopia,'  or,  more  properly,  the  history  of  the  Jesuit 
Missions  in  Ethiopia,  is  indispensable  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  study 
the  history  or  comparative  geography  of  Abyssinia.  The  first  book 
contains  an  outline  of  the  geography  of  Abyssinia,  of  its  political 
divisions,  government,  and  statistics,  as  they  existed  from  the  time 
that  the  Jesuit  missionaries  first  entered  the  kingdom  till  their  expul- 
sion under  Facilidas.  The  remaining  five  books  are  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  narrative  of  missionary  enterprise,  but  contain  important 
contributions  to  geography,  the  general  accuracy  of  which  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  conhrmed  by  the  testimony  of  later  travellers.  In  the 
preface  Tellez  gives  an  account  of  the  authorities  from  whom  he  has 
compiled  his  book,  Manoel  d'Almeyda,  Afi'onso  Mendes,  Jeronymo 
Lobo,  and  Pero  Pays ;  and  he  has  availed  himself  of  their  information 
both  with  taste  and  judgment. 

TELLEZ,  GABRIEL,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Tikso  de 
Molina,  after  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon  the  most  prolific  and  the 
best  dramatist  of  Spain,  was  born  at  Madrid  probably  about  1585.  He 
was  educated  at  Alcalii,  and  entered  the  church  as  early  as  1613.  In 
1620  he  became  a  monk  in  the  convent  of  Nuestra  Seiiora  de  la 
Merced,  in  which  fraternity  he  filled  the  offices  of  chronicler,  and 
inspector  of  Old  Castile.  In  1645  he  was  elected  prior  of  the  convent 
of  Soria,  where  he  died  in  1648.  In  his  dramatic  career,  which  he  pur- 
sued under  his  assumed  name,  he  was  a  friend  and  follower  of  De  Vega. 
In  his  '  Cigarrales  de  Toledo,'  a  collection  of  novels  and  comedies 
published  in  1621,  he  states  that  he  had  then  composed  about  three 
hundred  comedies.  Of  these  there  remain  to  us  only  fifty-eight, 
together  with  some  interludes  and  autos  sacramentales ;  namely  fifty- 
one  comedies,  and  twelve  interludes,  in  the  rare  collection  of  his 
'Comedias,'  published  at  Madrid  in  five  volumes,  in  1627,  three  in  the 
'  Cigarrales,'  and  fourteen  printed  singly.  His  '  Autos '  appeared 
under  his  real  name,  and  were  published  at  Madrid  in  1635,  as 
'  Deleitar  aprovechando.'  The  name  of  Tirso  de  Molina  was  prefixed 
to  his  comedies,  because,  it  is  supposed,  he  deemed  the  production  of 
them  somewhat  inconsistent  with  his  clerical  profession ;  for  it  is 
stated  the  disappearance  of  so  many  of  his  dramas  is  owing  to  their 
having  been  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Inquisition  on  account  of  their 
indelicacy.  He  is  also  the  author  of  '  Un  acto  de  contricion  en  verso,' 
printed  at  Madrid  in  1635;  and  'Genealogia  des  Condes  de  Sastago,' 
printed  at  Madrid  in  1640.  Though  Tellez  is  an  avowed  adopter  of 
De  Vega's  rules  for  the  construction  of  the  national  drama,  and  a 
conscientious  follower  of  his  directions,  he  is  not  a  servile  imitator. 
While  adhering  to  the  national  peculiarities,  he  has  an  individuality 
of  his  own,  and  a  genial  originality  that  can  be  compared  properly 
with  none.  The  prevailing  merit  of  his  dramas  consists  less  in 
the  artistical  construction  of  his  plots,  or  the  development  and  unity 
of  the  whole,  than  in  the  variety  and  grace  of  the  situations,  the 
freshness  ai.d  vividness  of  the  characterisation,  the  well-blend. d 


harmony  of  his  images,  the  brilliance  of  his  wit,  and  the  poetry  of 

his  diction.  His  comedies  in  particular  are  fascinating  from  their 
pleasantry,  which  often  assumes  the  form  of  a  gentle  irony ;  his 
'  graciosos,'  or  clowns,  belong  to  the  most  humorous,  the  most  deli- 
cate, and  the  mos*;  varied  representations  of  the  species,  and  his 
female  characters  nro  drawn  with  a  masterly  and  energetic  hand.  The 
lyrical  portions,  which  he  is  fond  of  introducing,  are  marked  by  a 
graceful  nnivetd.  Considering  his  country  and  his  profession,  the 
boldness  with  which  he  attacks  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  higher 
ranks,  even  ridiculing  the  ecclesiastical  body,  is  not  a  little  remarkable; 
but  it  is  done  with  such  good-humour  that  even  the  chastised  could 
not  be  angry.  The  variety  of  his  power  is  also  remarkable.  His 
epigrams  are  clever  and  well  pointed  :  one  on  the  waterless  Manza- 
nares,  in  which  he  compares  it  to  the  long  summer  vacation  of  the 
universities,  is  still  quoted  by  Spaniards.  In  his  dramas  he  is  not  less 
great  in  painting  earnest  and  serious  characters,  as  in  hi#*  Prudencia 
en  la  mujer,'  which  ranks  with  the  best  works  of  the  Spanish  stage, 
in  'La  mujer  que  manda  en  casa,'  and  in  the  '  Escarmientos  para  tl 
cuerdo,'  than  in  the  deeply  thoughtful  and  glowingly  coloured  mystic- 
ascetic  drama  'El  condmado  por  desconfiado,'  which  preceded  Cahle- 
ron's  '  Devotion  to  the  Cross,'  and  with  which  it  may  be  favourably 
compared  ;  or  the  sparkling  epigrammatic  '  Por  el  stilano  y  el  torno.' 
Many  of  his  comedies  are  still  favourites  on  the  Spanish  stage,  among 
which  are  '  Gil  de  las  calzas  verdes,'  which  has  been  translated  into 
German  by  Dohrn  ;  '  La  villana  do  la  sagra ; '  '  No  hay  peor  sordo  que 
el  que  no  quiere  oir ; '  and  '  El  vergonzoso  en  palacio.'  His  Don  Juan 
('  El  burlador  de  Sevilla,  6  el  convidado  de  piedra ')  was  imitated  by 
Moliere,  and  has  since  attained  a  world-wide  celebrity.  A  selection  of 
his  comedies,  published  in  Madrid,  in  12  vols.,  between  1839  and  1842, 
edited  by  Don  Juan  Eugenio  Hartzcnbush,  in  the  '  Teatro  escogido,' 
was  reprinted  in  one  volume  in  1850,  and  contains  thirty-six  of  his 
dramatic  pieces. 

TEMANZA,  TOMMASO,  an  architect  who  is  better  known  by  his 
writings  relative  to  his  art  than  by  the  buildings  which  he  executed, 
was  the  son  of  an  architect,  and  the  nephew  of  another  architect 
((jiovanni  Scalfarotti),  and  was  born  at  Venice  in  1705.  Having 
finished  his  mathematical  studies  in  the  school  of  Padre  Niccolo 
Comini  and  the  eminent  Marchese  Poleni,  he  was  appointed— although 
then  only  twenty-two — one  of  the  assistants  in  the  Commission  of 
Engineers,  and  in  1742  became  the  chief  of  that  body  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Bernardino  Zeudrini,  a  few  years  before  the  latter's  death 
(1747).  His  share  in  the  hydraulic  commission  caused  him  for  awhile 
to  be  involved  in  literary  disputes,  he  having  offended  the  people  of 
Padua  by  a  publication  entitled  'Dell'antico  Corso  de'  Fiuuii  in  Padova 
e  suoi  Contorni ; '  wherein  he  asserts  that  their  ancestors  had  attempted 
to  turn  the  course  of  the  Brenta.  As  an  architect  he  had  not  many 
opportunities  afforded  him,  for  the  period  of  Venetian  grandeur  and 
enterprise  in  art  had  passed  away.  He  was  however  employed  to 
execute  one  of  the  very  few  public  edifices  of  any  kind  erected  at 
Venice  in  the  last  century,  namely  the  church  of  La  Maddelena,  a 
structure  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  which,  though  it  may  be  said  to  be 
comparatively  pure,  is  also  somewhat  feeble  and  insipid  in  design. 
His  other  principal  architectural  works  are — the  facade  of  Santa 
Margherita,  at  Padua ;  the  Rotunda  at  Piazzolo,  built  at  the  expense 
of  the  Contarini  family  ;  and  the  bridge  over  the  Brenta  at  Dolo.  It 
is  as  a  writer  that  Temanza  is  chiefly  known,  more  especially  by  his 
'  Vite  de'  piii  Eccellenti  Architetti  e  Scultori  Veneziani,' 4to,  Vtn., 
1778;  which  is  one  of  the  most  copious  as  well  as  best-written  works 
of  the  kind,  not  on  account  of  the  number  of  lives  it  contains,  it  being 
in  that  respect  scanty,  but  for  the  unusual  extent  at  which  they  are 
given.  In  fact  several  of  them,  Palladio,  Sansovino,  &c,  had  pre- 
viously been  published  separately.  Besides  this  literary  production — 
an  important  contribution  to  architectural  biography — he  published 
the  '  Antichitii  di  Rimini,'  folio,  1741;  and  left  behind  him  another 
work,  '  Degli  Archi  e  delle  Volte,  e  delle  Regole  generali  dell'  Archi- 
tettura  Civile,' which  was  first  edited  in  1811.  There  are  likewise  a 
great  many  letters  by  him  on  architectural  topics  in  Ticozzi's  edition 
of  Bottari's  '  Raccolta  di  Lettere  sulla  Pittura,'  &c. 

Temanza  died  at  Venice,  June  14,  1789,  and  was  buried  in  his  own 
church  of  La  Maddelena.  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  in  Gamba's 
'  Galleria  d'Uomini  Illustri,'  to  which  work,  and  to  Comolli's 'Biblio- 
grafla  Storia  Critica  dell'  Architettura  Civile,'  we  are  indebted  for  some 
of  the  particulars  here  given. 

TEMMINCK,  C.  J.,  a  celebrated  Dutch  naturalist,  who  has  pub- 
lished several  important  works  on  the  natural  history  of  the  vertebrate 
animals.  He  was  Director  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at 
Haarlem,  and  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  the  Pays  Bas.  One 
of  his  most  important  works  is  his  '  Monographies  de  Mammologie, 
ou  Descriptions  de  quelques  genres  de  Mammiferes  dont  les  especes 
ont  tlttS  observers  dans  les  difl'erens  Musees  de  l'Europe.'  This  work, 
which  was  published  in  parts,  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  ch  aring 
up  of  the  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  species  of  animals  existing  in 
the  museums  of  Europe.  M.  Temminck  is  perhaps  better  known  for 
his  works  on  ornithology  than  any  other  department  of  natural 
history.  In  1807  he  published  a  '  Catalogue  systematique  du  Cabinet 
d'Ornithologie,'  embracing  a  short  description  of  birds  hitherto  not 
known.  In  1815  he  published  his  'Manuel  d'Ornithologie,' and  sub- 
sequently an  'Atlas  dea  Oiseaux.'    In  the  '  Linnaean  Transactions,' 
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Vol.  xiii.,  is  a  paper  by  M.  Tcmminok  entitled  'Account  of  some  New 
Species  of  Birds  of  the  genera  Psitlaciu  and  Golumba  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Liunaoan  Society.'  He  has  devoted  great  attention  to  the 
family  of  Pigeon",  and  in  1808  he  published  a  work  ontitled  '  Jlistoire 
nalurelle  Qenerale  des  Pigoons.'  IIo  has  also  published  numerous 
papers  in  the  scientific  journals  and  transactions  of  scientific  societies. 

TEMPEST  A,  or  TEMPESTI,  ANTONIO,  a  celebrated  Italian 
battle  and  animal  painter  and  engraver,  was  born  at  Florence  in  15.15. 
He  became  the  scholar  of  John  Strada  or  Stradauus,  a  Fleming,  who 
was  settled  at  Florence  in  the  employ  of  the  grand-duke,  and  who 
assisted  him  in  the  battles  which  he  paintod  in  tho  old  ducal  palace. 
Tempesta,  after  painting  some  years  with  Strada,  whom  he  surpassed 
in  many  respects,  visited  Rome,  and  was  employed  by  Gregory  XIII., 
in  the  Vatican,  where  he  painted,  in  small  figures,  in  fresco,  the 
Translation  of  the  Body  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  and  some  other 
subjects,  which  acquired  him  a  great  reputation  among  the  artists  and 
virtuosi  of  Rome,  and  procured  him  constant  occupation  from  the 
Roman  nobility.  He  executed  several  good  works  for  the  Cardinal 
Alessandro  Fainese,  at  his  villa  at  Caprarola,  and  some  at  Bassano  for 
the  Marquess  Giustiuiani.  Teuipesta  resided  chiefly  at  Rome,  and 
died  there  in  1630,  aged  seventy-five.  His  reputation  rests  now 
almost  entirely  upou  his  etchiugs,  although  in  his  time  he  had  a  groat 
name  also  a9  a  painter.  Lanzi  terms  him  the  first  Italian  who  ever 
attained  distinction  in  landscape  and  .animal  painting,  and  considers 
him  at  this  period  to  have  been  unrivalled  iu  his  own  style  in  Italy; 
he  was  however  surpassed  afterwards  by  Corquozzi  and  Borgognone. 
Horses  wore  his  favourite  subjects,  and  ho  excelled  in  battles,  pro- 
ce-sious,  cavalcades,  hunts,  and  various  field-sports.  His  designs, 
particularly  his  etchings,  are  remarkable  for  their  spirit  and  boldness 
of  conception,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  coarse  and  heavy,  and 
careless  in  their  execution.  He  painted  generally  small  figures ;  iu 
large  ones  he  was  not  successful,  and  he  seldom  attempted  them  ;  he 
however  occasionally  prepared  large  cartoons  for  tapestries,  in  the 
style  of  his  master  Strada.  Tempesta's  chief  works  iu  paiutiug, 
besides  those  iu  the  Vatican,  already  noticed,  were  a  Slaughter  of  the 
Innocents,  in  the  church  of  San  Stefauo  Rotondo,  at  Rome  ;  and  two 
great  cavalcades  and  state  processions,  executed  for  the  Cardinal 
Scipioue  Borghcse,  as  friezes  around  the  loggie  of  his  palace  on  Monte 
Cavallo  (afterwards  Palazzo  Beutivoglio),  which,  according  to  his  bio- 
grapher and  contemporary  Baglioue,  were  alone  sufficient  to  have 
ensured  him  a  lasting  reputatiou  if  he  had  never  painted  anything 
eLe.  One  represented  a  state  procession  of  the  Pope  ;  the  other,  one 
of  the  Grand  Turk.  Teuipesta  has  executed  etchings  of  both  these 
subjects.  His  invention  was  amazingly  fertile  ;  he  has  been  equalled 
by  few  artists  in  the  number  of  his  designs.  According  to  Gandelliui, 
Tempesta  etclud  1519  plates,  and  about  500  have  been  engraved  after 
him  by  other  masters.  He  also  engraved  after  other  masters  himself; 
he  executed  some  battles  and  40  plates  of  the  Spanish  story  of  '  The 
Seveu  Twin  Sons  of  Tara,'  aft  r  Otho  Venius  :  Filibien,  in  his  '  Kntre- 
tiens  sur  les  Vies  des  plus  celebres  Peiutres,'  has  related  the  story  at 
length,  and  has  described  the  subject  of  each  plate. 

Tempesta's  style  of  etching  is  peculiar  and  not  agreeable  ;  and 
although  his  designs  are  bold,  and  contain  many  grand  parts,  they  are 
heavy,  his  style  of  design  gross,  his  compositions  generally  confused, 
aud  his  light  and  shade  disposed  without  taste  :  his  most  valuable 
designs  are  his  hunts  and  field-sports,  aud  his  studies  of  horses.  Of 
his  other  pieces  the  followiug  are  among  the  best  and  the  most 
celebrated : — 

A  set  of  150  illustrations  to  the  Old  Testament,  known  as  'Tem- 
pesta's Bible;'  15  large  figures  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Apostles; 
a  very  lame  plate  of  the  Victory  of  the  Jews  over  the  Amalekites, 
marked  '  Hebracorutn  Victoria  ab  Amalechitis  reportata,'  the  compo- 
sition of  which  is  spirited,  but  very  confused ;  the  Life  of  St.  Antony, 
in  24  plates;  150  small  plates  from  Ovid's  'Metamorphoses;'  13  of 
the  Labours  of  Hercules ;  and  7  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  Ancient 
World.  He  etched  many  cavalcades  and  processions,  aud  engraved 
also  large  plates  from  the  following  statues — they  are  however  executed 
too  much  in  his  owu  style  to  be  faithful  representations  of  the 
originals  : — Castor  and  Polinx,  and  the  horses  on  Monte  Cavallo,  and 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  on  the  Capitol,  at  Rome  ; 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Cosmo  I.,  by  John  of  Bologna,  at  Florence ; 
that  of  Henri  IV.  of  Frauce,  at  Paris,  which  was  destroyed  iu  1792;  J 
and  one  of  Henri  II.  of  France.  The  last  statue  however  never 
existed,  for  a  figure  of  Louis  XIII.  was  placed  upon  the  horse  which 
was  originally  designed  for  a  statue  of  Henri  II.,  who  was  killed  at  a 
tournament.  Tempesta's  priut  bears  the  following  iucription  : 
'  Effigies  equi  senei  operis  Dan.  Ricci,  Voltcrrani,  fieri  jussit  Reg. 
Maria  ob  memor.  Reg.  Henrici  II.  F.  M.  sui  viri,  qui  obiit  in  tornia- 
mentis.' 

A  spirited  design  of  the  Battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapitha), 
by  Tempesta,  was  cut  in  a  large  size  in  wood,  by  Jerouime  Parabole. 
As  a  mau  Tempesta  appears,  according  to  bis  contemporary  Baglione, 
to  have  been  highly  accomplished  in  every  respect,  and  to  have  been 
universally  esteemed  by  his  companions.  There  is  a  long  list  of  the 
works  of  Tempesta  iu  Heinekeu's  '  Dictiounaire  des  Artistes,'  &c, 
and  in  the  '  Peintre  Graveur '  of  Bartsch. 

TEMPE'STA,  CAVALIERE,  calhd  also  iu  Italy,  PiBTRO  Mulier 
or  De  Mulieribus.    This  artist,  who  is  sometimes  confounded  with 


Antonio  Tempesta,  was  a  native  of  Holland,  although  better  known  in 
Italy,  aud  his  real  name  was  Peter  Molyn.  Fioiillo  says  he  was  the 
son  of  a  landscape-painter  of  the  same  name,  aud  was  born  at  Haarlem 
iu  1U37.  He  was  called  Tempesta  through  his  skill  iu  painting  «ea- 
stortns  and  similar  subjects,  iu  whiuh  he  was  excellent,  aud  iu  some 
rospects  rivalled  Backhuyzen  :  ho  was  also  nearly  equally  excellent  an 
an  animal-painter,  especially  of  wild  animals;  and  some  have  said 
that  had  he  remaiued  iu  his  own  country  aud  pursued  entirely  such 
subjects  ho  would  have  rivalled  Rubens  and  Snyder*  in  that  depart- 
ment. There  is  yet  another  comparison  to  make  respecting  him  :  he 
at  least  rivalled  tho  infamous  Castaguo  iu  moral  depravity.  Pa-coli, 
who  has  written  an  account  of  Tempesta  iu  his  '  Lives  of  the  Fainter*,' 
&c,  says  that  his  father  was  a  merchant,  and  that  be  intended  to  bring 
up  his  son  to  his  own  business.  Young  Peter  was  however  naturally 
so  fond  of  drawing,  that  when  a  boy,  instead  of  going  to  school,  he 
used,  unknown  to  his  parents,  to  spend  his  time  iu  sketching  upon  the 
sea-side,  sometimes  drawing  tho  sea  and  shipping  oil'  the  coast,  and  at 
others  cattlo  grazing  near  tho  shore.  He  was  eventually  allowed  to 
take  his  own  course,  but  nature  appears  to  have  been  his  only  or  at 
least  chief  master.  After  paiuting  with  great  success  iu  various  cities 
of  the  Netherlands,  he  became  acquainted  at  Antwerp,  in  about  his 
thirtieth  year,  with  a  monk  of  the  barefooted  Carmelites,  who  con- 
verted him  from  Calvinism,  in  which  he  had  beeu  brought  up,  to 
Popery,  aud  Tempesta  was  thence  strongly  induced  to  make  a  journey 
to  Rome.  At  Rome  he  found  a  valuable  patrou  iu  the  Duke  Bracciano, 
and  his  success  was  beyond  his  expectations.  He  received  so  many 
orders  for  pictures  that  he  was  obliged  to  employ  as.-istauts,  and  the 
sister  of  one  of  these,  his  favourite,  known  as  Tempestino,  became  his 
wife.  He  however  never  appears  to  have  lived  in  great  amity  with 
her,  but  the  fault  is  said  to  have  been  Tempesta's.  The  story  of  the 
deep  tragedy  which  followed  is  told  differently  by  Pascoli  and  the 
writer  in  tho  1  Museo  Fiorentino,'  in  which  there  is  a  Life  of  Tempesta, 
but  there  is  no  discrepancy  in  their  statements  of  tho  maiu  fact. 
Tempesta  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  Rome,  it  is  said,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  his  wife,  and  he  requested  permission  of  the  Duke  Bracciano  to 
depart:  the  duke  consented,  but  unwillingly,  yet  he  presented  Tem- 
pesta with  a  cross  and  a  chain  of  gold,  and  knighted  him  before  his 
departure.  Tempesta  left  Rome,  and  promised  to  send  for  his  wife  as 
soon  as  he  was  settled ;  he  went  round  by  Venice  and  Milan,  where 
he  made  a  short  stay,  to  Genoa.  In  Genoa  he  was  as  successful  as  he 
had  been  at  Rome  ;  but  soon  after  his  arrival  he  became  enamoured  of 
a  beautiful  Genoese  lady,  and  being  unable  to  obtain  possession  of  her 
except  by  marriage,  he  resolved  upou  marrying  her,  and  he  got  over 
the  obstacle  of  already  having  one  wife  in  the  followiug  iniauious 
manner : — He  despatched  a  hired  assassin  to  Rome,  with  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  ordering  her  to  accompany  the  bearer  immediately  to  Genoa. 
His  wife,  who  knew  her  husband's  character,  and  disliked  the  messen- 
ger, delayed  going ;  but  on  a  second  summons  from  her  husband  she 
complied,  and  commeuced  the  fatal  jouruey.  The  unfortunate  woman 
was  murdered  by  the  ruffian,  her  companion,  at  Sarzaua.  The  aliair 
was  not  long  a  secret,  and  Tempesta,  who  must  have  already  married 
the  Genoese  lady,  according  to  Pascoli,  was  arrested  upon  suspicion, 
was  tried,  convicted,  and  condemned  to  death.  The  scnteuce  was 
however  not  carried  into  execution  :  Tempesta  obtained  a  respite,  or, 
according  to  the  other  account,  had  sufficient  interest  to  obtain  a 
commutation  of  sentence  from  that  of  death  to  one  of  perpetual 
imprisonment. 

Pascoli  says  he  was  set  at  liberty  again,  after  remaining  five  ytars  in 
prison,  through  the  intercession  of  the  Count  di  Melgar,  governor  of 
Milan  ;  accoroing  to  the  other  story,  he  obtained  bis  liberty  during 
the  bombardment  of  Genoa  by  Loui3  XIV.,  when  the  prisons  were 
thrown  open,  having  suffered  an  imprisonment  of  sixteen  yeus.  He 
was  however  busily  employed  with  his  pencil  duriug  the  whols  time, 
and  he  found  it  difficult  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  his  pictures.  On 
recovering  his  liberty  he  went  to  Milan,  and  there  established  himself, 
where,  through  his  unenviable  notoriety,  his  success  was  even  greater 
thau  it  had  been  previously  either  at  Rome  or  at  Genoa.  He  was  in 
the  receipt  of  a  great  income,  lived  in  splendid  style,  and  even  kept  a 
private  menagerie,  containing  many  varieties  of  wild  animals,  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  painting  from  them.  His  conduct  at  this  period  of 
his  life  was  still  consistent  with  his  previous  immorality  ;  for,  though 
enjoying  the  greatest  affluence,  he  not  only  deserted  his  second  wife, 
but  left  her  destitute,  according  to  Pascoli;  yet  how  such  conauct 
could  be  suffered  by  the  laws  is  difficult  to  understand,  and  we  are 
tempted  to  believo  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  narrative  has  been 
strongly  coloured.  He  had  several  mistresses,  aud  he  acquired  the 
cognomen  of  Mulier  or  de  Mulieribus  by  his  profligate  habits  :  Peter 
Mulier  is  the  name  by  which  he  is  best  known  in  Italy.  As  he  grew 
old  his  powers  of  painting  forsook  him,  and  his  means  accordingly 
gradually  diminished  ;  and  as  he  was  too  improvident  to  make  any 
provision  for  his  old  age,  his  affairs  became  embarrassed  at  the  end  of 
his  life.  He  died  of  a  fever  in  1701,  aged  sixty-four,  in  a  state  of 
poverty  when  compared  with  his  former  affluence.  His  pictures  are 
numerous  iu  the  collections  of  the  north  of  Italy :  those  which  he 
painted  during  his  iuipi isomnent  are  generally  accounted  his  best. 

TEMPLE,  SIR  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  statesman,  diplomatist,  and 
writer,  was  born  at  Blackfriars,  iu  London,  in  the  year  162S,  and  wa* 
the  eldest  sou  of  Sir  John  Temple,  who  was  Master  of  the  Ruiis 
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in  Ireland,  and  author  of  a  History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  which  began 
in  1641.  He  was  educated  first  by  his  uncle,  Dr.  Henry  Hammond,  a 
learned  divine  and  zealous  royalist ;  and  was  afterwards,  on  his  uncle 
being  turned  out  of  his  living  by  the  parliament,  sent  to  a  school  at 
Bishop-Stortford,  and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  to  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  where  the  celebrated  Cud  worth  was  his  tutor.  He  is  said 
by  his  sister,  Lady  Giffard,  who  wrote  a  memoir  of  him,  to  have 
passed  a  gay  idle  life  at  Cambridge,  and  after  having  been  there  about 
two  years  he  went  away  without  a  degree.  He  then  went  abroad,  and 
having  spent  two  years  in  France,  and  visited  Holland,  Flanders,  and 
Germany,  he  returned  to  England,  skilled  in  the  French  and  Spanish 
languages.  As  he  was  about  to  start  on  his  travels  he  met,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  the  young  lady  to  whom,  after  many  delays  and  diffi- 
culties, arising  out  of  want  of  fortune  and  the  opposition  of  the  friends 
of  both,  he  was  eventually  united.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Peter 
Osborne,  a  devoted  adherent  of  Charles  I.,  and  a  great  sufferer  by  his 
devotion.  Letters  of  hers  which  are  preserved  show  her  to  have  been 
a  very  superior  woman  :  she  remained  faithful  to  Temple  through  a 
long  engagement,  amid  many  and  great  discouragements,  and  at  last, 
after  the  death  of  her  father,  and  after  six  years'  waiting,  they  were 
married  in  1654.  It  appears  that  among  many  offers  which  she 
rejected  for  Temple  was  one  from  Henry  Cromwell. 

Temple  was  trained  to  no  profession,  though  his  father  was  poor, 
independently  of  his  appointment  as  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland, 
aud  when  deprived  of  this  for  some  years  during  the  civil  wars,  was 
exceedingly  hampered  in  his  finances.  Sir  John  Temple  was  restored 
to  this  appointment  in  1653,  the  year  before  his  son's  marriage ;  and 
his  son,  alter  his  marriage,  resided  with  him  in  Ireland.  Under  his 
father's  roof  in  Dublin,  or  iu  a  country-seat  in  the  county  of  Carlow, 
Temple  passed  five  years,  which  were  divided  between  literary  pur- 
suits and  county  business,  and  whioh  were  marked  by  the  birth  and 
death  of  five  children.  In  1660  Temple  was  chosen,  without  solicita- 
tion or  even  previous  knowledge,  member  of  the  Irish  convention  of 
that  year  for  the  county  of  Carlow. 

After  the  Restoration  he  was  re-elected  for  the  same  county  in  the 
first  regular  parliament  that  was  called  :  he  had  his  father  for  his 
colleague,  and  a  younger  brother  was  member  for  the  city  of  Carlow. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  very  active  aud  useful  member  of  parlia- 
ment. In  Julv  1661  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  wait  on 
the  king  and  urge  several  measures  affecting  the  interests  of  Ireland. 
On  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament  in  1663  Temple  went  to  reside 
in  England.  He  carried  an  introduction  from  the  Duke  of  Ormond  to 
Lord  Arlington,  secretary  of  state,  who  conceived  a  great  fondness  for 
him,  and  procured  him  to  be  appointed,  in  1665,  on  a  secret  mission 
to  the  Bishop  of  Minister.  The  object  of  this  mission  was  to  watch 
over  an  invasion  by  the  Bishop  of  Miinster  of  the  United  Provinces, 
towards  which  England,  then  at  war  with  the  Dutch,  had  guaranteed 
a  subsidy  ;  and  though  the  bishop,  who  had  made  the  first  advances 
to  England,  went  off  from  his  engagement,  and,  in  fear  of  France, 
concluded  a  separate  treaty  with  the  Dutch,  Temple  was  not  in  any 
way  to  blame  for  this  failure  of  the  object  of  his  mission.  Indeed 
his  employer  was  so  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  he  had  acquitted 
himself  in  his  first  diplomatic  employment,  that  he  was  appointed  in 
the  same  year,  through  Lord  Arlington's  influence,  resident  at  the 
vice-regal  court  of  Spain  at  Brussels. 

Temple's  residence  at  Brussels  for  two  years  presents  no  feature  of 
peculiar  interest.  It  was  his  business  at  first  to  watch  over  the 
neutrality  of  Spain  iu  the  Dutch  war,  and  assist  in  cultivating  a  good 
understanding  between  Spain  and  England,  with  a  view  to  a  treaty 
which  was  then  being  negociated  at  Madrid,  but  which  never  came  to 
pass,  and  subsequently  to  bring  about  peace  with  the  United  Provinces 
and  with  France.  This  last  object  was  accomplished  in  July  1667,  by 
the  treaty  of  Breda,  which  however  Temple  had  no  part  in  negociating, 
and  the  mode  of  bringing  about  which  he  had  not  altogether  approved 
of.  In  1666  Temple's  services  had  been  rewarded,  without  any  soli- 
citation on  his  part,  by  a  baronetcy. 

In  the  close  of  the  year  1 667  Temple  received  orders  from  Arlington 
to  repair  to  the  Hague,  to  negociate  a  treaty  against  France,  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  from  that  power  ;  and  by 
his  energy,  judgment,  and  address  the  celebrated  Triple  Alliance  was 
concluded  on  the  23rd  of  January  1668.  England,  Holland,  and 
Sweden  bound  themselves  by  this  alliance  to  bring  about  peace 
between  France  and  Spain,  and  to  prevent  France  from  entering  the 
Low  Couutries.  Temple  bad  thus  achieved  an  object  which  he  had 
had  at  heart,  even  before  the  treaty  of  Breda,  so  favourable  to  French 
views,  a  blow  to  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  The  successful  conclu- 
sion of  this  treaty  established  Temple's  diplomatic  fame,  and  was  of 
the  first  importance  to  England  and  Europe. 

Temple  was  next  appointed  ambassador  at  Aix,  where  the  negocia- 
tions  for  peace  between  France  and  Spain,  in  pursuance  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  were  to  be  carried  on.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of 
Aix  he  was  appointed  ambassador  at  the  Hague.  Here  he  continued, 
carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  till  September  1670, 
when  a  complete  change  having  been  silently  worked  in  the  councils 
of  Charles  II.,  and  the  celebrated  secret  treaty  having  been  made  with 
France,  Temple  was  ordered  home,  found  himself  on  his  arrival  in 
Emdand  no  longer  in  the  confidence  of  Arlington,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1671  was  dismissed  from  his  post.     There  was  a  rumour  that  | 


Temple's  dismissal  had  been  made  a  condition  by  the  French  govern- 

ment.  (Temple's  '  Works,' ii.  179.)  He  now  retired  to  Sheeu,  and 
meditated  never  again  returning  to  public  life,  saying  that  "  he  had 
been  long  enough  in  courts  and  publio  business  to  know  a  great  deal 
of  the  world  and  of  himself,  and  to  find  that  they  were  not  made  for 
one  another." 

During  this  retirement  Temple  devoted  himself  to  gardening,  the 
improvement  of  his  house  at  Sheen,  and  literature,  and  published  seve- 
ral of  the  works  on  which  his  reputation  as  a  writer  rests ;  among 
them,  the  'Observations  upon  the  United  Provinces,'  published  in 
1672.  Temple  was  summoned  however  from  his  literary  retirement 
in  the  summer  of  1674,  to  conclude  the  second  Dutch  war,  and  he 
obeyed  the  summons.  He  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  the  Hague, 
as  envoy  and  plenipotentiary  for  this  purpose,  when  the  Spanish 
ambassador  in  London  received  full  power  to  negociate  there,  and  in 
three  days  the  treaty  of  Westminster  was  concluded.  Temple  was 
now  offered  the  embassy  to  Spain,  which,  at  his  father's  wish,  he 
refused.  He  was  very  soon  after  appointed  again  to  the  Hague,  as 
ambassador  extraordinary,  and  the  next  year  ambassador  to  the  con- 
gress at  Nimeguen.  The  peace  of  Nimeguen,  concluded  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1679,  ill  carried  out  the  views  which  Temple  assiduously 
laboured  to  establish;  aud  he  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  a  point  of 
fOrui  for  the  purpose  of  withholding  his  signature  to  the  treaty. 

Temple  now  returned  to  England  to  receive  an  offer  of  the  post  of 
secretary  of  state,  which  he  refused.  He  was  much  consulted  By  the 
king,  who  had  just  lost  the  services  of  Lord  Danby  ;  and  in  the  minis- 
terial difficulties  which  followed  upon  Danby's  impeachment  and  com- 
mittal, Temple  submitted  to  the  king  a  plan  of  a  council,  which  the 
king  adopted ;  not  always  following  Temple's  opinions  however  as  to 
the  persons  of  whom  it  should  be  composed,  and,  above  all,  in  defiance 
of  his  advice,  placing  Lord  Shaftesbury  at  the  head  of  it.  This  council 
was  not  long-lived,  but  it  did  not  die  until  after  its  author  had  been 
removed  from  it.    [Cuarles  II.] 

Thus  ended  Temple's  political  career.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
was  passed  in  the  country,  and  divided  between  learning  and  rural 
pursuits.  He  now  composed  his  '  Memoirs.'  He  died  on  the  27th  of 
January  1699.  No  particulars  of  his  death  have  been  transmitted 
to  us. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1688,  Sir  William  Temple  refused  office 
from  William  III.,  who  was  very  anxious  for  his  counsel  and  for  the 
authority  of  bis  name.  But  his  son,  with  his  permission,  accepted  the 
place  of  secretary  at  war,  and  within  a  week  after  committed  suicide. 

Neither  as  statesman  nor  as  author  does  Sir  William  Temple  occupy 
a  foremost  place ;  but  in  both  characters  he  is  more  than  respectable. 
The  following  is  a  happy  description,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  of  his 
character  as  a  diplomatist  and  statesman  : — "  He  was  a  most  admirable 
person.  He  seems  to  be  the  model  of  a  negotiator,  uniting  politeness 
and  address  to  honesty.  His  merit  as  a  domestic  politician  is  also  very 
great :  in  an  age  of  extremes  he  was  attached  to  liberty,  and  yet  averse 
from  endangering  the  public  quiet.  Perhaps  diplomatic  habits  had 
smoothed  away  his  turbulence  too  much  for  such  a  government  as 
England."  ('  Life  of  Mackintosh,'  ii.  199.)  Dr.  Johnson,  speaking  of 
Sir  William  Temple  as  a  writer,  has  said  that  "  he  was  the  first  writer 
who  gave  cadence  to  English  prose." 

There  are  two  or  three  biographies  of  Temple ;  one  by  Abel  Boyer, 
published  about  fourteen  years  after  his  death,  and  another  by  his 
sister,  Lady  Giffard,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  works  published  in 
1731  in  2  vols,  folio.  A  very  laboured  and  somewhat  diffuse  life  was 
published  in  1836,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  by  the  late  Mr.  Peregrine  Courtenay, 
and  to  this  work  all  who  wish  for  the  fullest  information  as  to  Temple's 
life  will  resort.  The  best  edition  of  Temple's  works  is  that  published 
in  1814  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

•TENERANI,  PIETRO,  CAVALIERE,  an  eminent  Italian  sculptor, 
was  born  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  He  began  his  studies 
under  Canova  at  Rome,  but  owes  more  perhaps  to  the  instruction  and 
example  of  Thorwaldsen,  in  whose  atelier  he  worked  for  some  time, 
and  upon  whose  departure  he  succeeded  to  the  highest  place  among 
the  sculptors  of  Rome.  His  first  work  was  a  marble  statue  of  '  Psyche 
with  the  box  of  Pandora,' executed  in  1819,  and  now  in  theLenzoni  palace 
at  Florence.  Since  then  a  vast  number  of  Venuses,  Cupids,  Psyches, 
and  other  deities  and  personages  from  Greek  and  Roman  mythology 
have  proceeded  from  his  chisel,  and  they  have  always  been  admired 
for  their  grace  and  beauty.  Of  many  of  these  he  has  been  required  to 
produce  more  than  one  repetition.  But  he  has  also  executed  numerous 
religious  works.  Such  are  his  '  Christ  on  the  Cross ;'  his  large  relievo 
of  the  'Descent  from  the  Cross '  in  the  Torlonia  Chapel ;  his  '  Martyr- 
dom of  Eudorus,'  &c.  His  monumental  statues  are  also  numerous,  and 
several  are  of  colossal  size  ;  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  cities  of  the 
New  AVorld  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  European  capitals.  Among  them 
are  the  statues  of  Leuchtenberg  and  Von  Orloff  at  St.  Petersburg; 
the  bronze  colossal  statue  of  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples,  at  Messina, 
cast  at  Munich  in  1845;  of  Ferdinand  III.,  at  Pisa;  of  Bolivar  for 
Columbia ;  and  of  Count  Rossi,  who  was  killed  at  Rome  in  1848.  Other 
celebrated  statues  by  him  are  those  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Francesco  di  Paolo  at  Naples,  of  St.  Ligorius  in  the 
Vatican,  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Benedict,  &c. ;  and  he  has  executed  numerous 
busts.  Tenerani  has  received  commissions  from  the  princes  and 
nobility  of  almost  tvery  country  in  Europe.    Many  of  his  works  are  iu 
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tho  palaces  and  mansions  of  this  country,  including  his  '  Flora,'  exe- 
cuted for  lior  Majesty,  and  'Cupid  extracting  a  Thorn  from  tho  foot 
of  Venus,'  in  the  possession  of  tho  Duko  of  Devonshire  at  Chatswortb, 
and  of  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  a  duplicate.  Tenerani  is  pro- 
fessor of  sculpture  in  the  Academy  of  St.  Luko,  Rome,  a  member  of 
the  French  Institute,  and  of  the  Academics  of  Berlin  and  Munich,  &c. ; 
and  ho  was  in  1842  made  a  Knight  of  tho  order  of  St.  Michael  by 
King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria.  His  eon  Giambuttmta  Tenerani  is  also  a 
sculptor  of  merit. 

TENIERS,  DAVID  (the  Elder)  waB  born  at  Antwerp  in  1582.  Ho 
had  the  good  fortune  to  study  painting  under  Rubens,  who  highly 
esteemed  him  for  his  promising  genius.  Besides  the  benefit  of  the 
instruction  of  that  great  master,  ho  had  the  advantage  of  learning 
his  manner  of  preparing  his  grouuds  and  managing  his  materials.  It 
is  said  that  he  began  by  painting  pictures  on  a  large  scale  :  but  having 
gone  to  Rome  with  the  intention  of  improving  himself  in  the  higher 
branches  of  tho  art,  ho  there  contracted  au  intimate  friendship  with 
his  countryman  Adam  Elsheimer,  whose  exquisitely-finished  cabinet 
pictures  were  greatly  esteemed,  and  he  studied  with  him  several  years, 
painting  only  small  pictures.  It  was  here  that  he  acquired  tho  neat- 
ness of  pencilling  for  which  his  works  aro  esteemed,  and  which,  with 
the  knowledge  of  colour  acquired  under  Rubens,  gives  to  his  works  so 
great  a  charm. 

Returning  to  his  native  country  after  ten  years'  absence,  he  devoted 
himself  with  the  greatest  ardour  to  the  practice  of  his  art,  and  chose 
the  familiar  scenes  of  ordinary  Flemish  life,  such  as  merry-makings, 
weddings,  tho  interior  and  exterior  of  public-houses,  rural  games, 
chemists'  laboratories,  and  grotesque  subjects,  such  as  the  Tomptation 
of  St.  Anthony  and  the  like.  These  subjects  he  treated  with  the 
utmost  truth  and  fidelity  to  nature.  His  colouring,  his  touch,  his 
design,  the  pleasing  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  the  skilful  com- 
position of  his  groups,  procured  him  great  reputation  and  constant 
employment :  every  lover  of  the  art  was  eager  to  possess  some  of  his 
works.  He  may  in  fact  be  considered  as  the  inventor  of  a  new  manner, 
which  was  followed  and  carried  to  a  still  higher  degree  of  perfection  by 
his  son.  lie  died  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1649,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 

TENIERS,  DAVID  (the  Younger)  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1610, 
and  received  his  first  and  principal  instruction  from  his  father.  Some 
authors  have  affirmed  that  he  left  his  father  to  become  a  disciple  of 
Adrian  Brouwer,  who  however  was  only  two  years  older  than  liimself, 
and  that  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  precepts  of  Rubens.  Others 
have  pretended  that  he  was  likewise  a  pupil  of  Elsheimer,  who  died 
when  Teniers  was  only  ten  years  old.  He  adopted,  as  we  have 
observed,  the  subjects  and  style  of  his  father ;  but,  with  a  more 
fertile  imagination,  he  produced  compositions  much  more  varied  and 
ingenious;  his  colouring  is  more  vivid,  rich,  and  transparent,  and  the 
facility  of  his  execution  is  enchanting.  He  studied  nature  in  her  varied 
forms  with  the  most  critical  attention.  He  possessed,  in  perfection, 
what  we  have  heard  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  British 
school  call  "tho  art,  or  rather  the  gift,  of  seeing."  Hence  the  truth 
and  nature  of  his  pictures,  which  look  almost  like  reflections  in  a 
convex  mirror.  His  pencil  is  free  and  delicate ;  the  touching  of  his  trees 
light  and  firm  ;  his  skies  are  admirably  clear  and  brilliant,  though  not 
much  varied.  The  expression  of  his  figures,  in  every  varying  mood, 
of  mirth  or  gravity,  good  or  ill  humour,  is  strongly  marked,  striking, 
and  natural ;  he  represented  them  however  precisely  as  he  saw  them 
before  him,  but  was  perhaps  inferior  in  delineation  of  character  to  Jan 
Steen  or  Wilkie. 

It  is  remarkable  that  at  the  commencement  of  his  career  very  little 
regard  was  shown  to  his  merit,  so  that  he  was  often  obliged  to  go  in 
person  to  Brussels  to  dispose  of  his  pictures.  But  he  was  not  long 
neglected.  The  Archduke  Leopold  having  seen  some  of  his  pictures, 
immediately  distinguished  him  by  his  patronage,  appointed  him  his 
principal  painter  and  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber,  presented  him 
with  a  chain  of  gold  to  which  his  portrait  was  affixed,  and  gave  him 
the  direction  of  his  gallery  of  paintings,  which  contained  works  of  the 
most  eminent  masters  of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  schools.  Teniers, 
who  possessed  an  extraordinary  talent  in  imitating  the  works  of  other 
artists,  made  copies  of  this  gallery,  in  which  the  touch,  the  colouring, 
and  the  manner  of  the  several  painters,  however  different  from  each 
other,  were  reproduced  with  such  a  deceptive  fidelity,  that  he  acquired 
the  name  of  the  Proteus  of  painting.  Some  writers  have  objected  that 
his  figures  aro  too  short  and  clumsy,  and  that  there  is  too  much  same- 
ness in  their  countenances  and  habits  :  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  designed  every  object  as  he  saw  it ;  and  the  charm  which  his 
art  has  thrown  on  scenes  flat  and  insipid  in  their  forms,  even  subjects 
low,  barren,  and  commonplace,  justly  excites  the  admiration  of  all 
lovers  of  the  art,  and  the  extraordinary  prices  which  are  given  for  his 
works  in  every  part  of  Europe  arc  an  incontestable  proof  of  the 
universal  admiration  and  esteem  in  which  they  are  held.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  tho  more  deserving  of  attention,  as  his  works,  far  from 
being  scarce,  are  extremely  numerous:  his  extraordinary  facility  of 
execution  and  the  great  age  to  which  he  attained  enabled  him  to  pro- 
duce such  a  number  of  pictures,  that  he  was  used  to  say  in  joke  that 
to  hold  all  his  paintings  (though  they  were  of  such  small  dimensions) 
it  would  be  necessary  to  build  a  gallery  two  leagues  in  length.  It  is  said 
that  his  thinly-painted  pictures  were  often  begun  and  completed  at  a 
ringle  sitting.   It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  while  of  all  the  Flemish 
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painters  his  works  are  the  most  popular,  he  was  habitually  conversant 
with  tho  higher  claws  of  society.  The  suavity  of  his  manner*  and 
his  irreproachable,  conduct  secured  him  the  esteem  of  all  hi-i  country- 
men. Besides  tho  Archduke  Leopold,  ho  was  honoured  with  the 
favour  and  protection  of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  the  king  of 
Spain,  Don  John  of  Austria,  who  became  bil  pupil,  tho  Prince,  of 
Orange,  tho  bishop  of  Ohent,  and  other  eminent  personages.  He 
often  assisted  the  landscape-painters  of  his  time  by  inserting  figures 
into  their  pictures,  and  many  works  of  Artois,  Van  (Jden,  Breughel, 
and  othors  derivo  additional  vuluo  from  this  circumstance.  The 
galleries  and  collections  in  England  contain  a  great  number  of  his 
finest  works.  The  National  Gallery  (1867)  contains  four  painting) 
by  him;  'A  Music  Party;'  ' Boors  Regaling;'  'The  Misers'  (or  Money 
Changers);  and  '  Players  at  Trictrac'  He  died  at  Brussels,  Febru- 
ary 1 1,  1685  |  some  say  in  1694. 

TENISON,  THOMAS,  an  eminent  English  divine,  who  was  ad- 
vanced by  his  own  deserved  reputation  for  piety,  charity,  learning,  and 
liberality,  to  the  highest  station  in  tho  English  church.  He  was  born 
in  1636,  at  Cotteuham  in  Cambridgeshire,  was  the  ?on  of  a  clergyman, 
and  was  educated  in  the  grammar-school  at  Norwich,  from  whence  he 
passed  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted 
in  1653,  and  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1657.  The  university  was 
then  in  the  state  to  which  it  had  been  brought  by  the  parliamentary 
commissioners,  and  the  turn  of  mind  of  Tenison  not  according  with 
what  at  that  time  was  expected  from  persons  undertaking  the  ministry, 
he  for  a  time  turned  to  the  study  of  medicine;  but  about  1659  he  was 
privately  ordained  in  the  episcopal  method  then  proscribed  by  the 
government  of  the  time.  The  ordination  was  performed  at  Richmond 
in  Surrey  by  Dr.  Duppa,  the  expelled  bishop  of  Salisbury.  The  res- 
toration of  the  king,  and  with  it  of  the  episcopal  ohurch,  soon  follow- 
ing, he  was  made  minister  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  in  Cambridge,  in 
which  situation  he  gained  much  credit  by  his  attention  to  his  parish- 
ioners during  the  time  of  the  plague,  in  1665.  He  had  other  prefer- 
ment in  the  country,  as  the  church  of  St.  Peter  Mancrolt  in  Norwich, 
and  the  rectory  of  Holywell  in  Huntingdonshire.  This  brings  down 
his  history  to  the  year  1680,  when,  being  then  doctor  in  divinity,  ho 
was  placed  on  a  more  conspicuous  stage,  being  presented  by  King 
Charles  II.  to  the  living  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields. 

In  this  public  situation  he  acted  with  great  prudence,  and  with  z 
liberality  which  emulated  the  munificence  of  the  clergy  of  earlier 
times,  giving  more  than  Z001.  to  the  poor  of  his  parish  in  the  time  of 
the  distress  occasioned  by  the  hard  frost  of  1683,  and  endowing  a  free- 
school,  and  building  and  furnishing  a  library.  In  1685  he  discharged 
with  singular  discretion  the  difficult  duty  of  attending  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth previous  to  his  execution.  In  his  politics  he  was  a  Whig,  and  a 
favourer  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  accordingly  early  marked  out  by 
King  William  for  advancement  in  the  church.  In  16S9  he  was  made 
archdeacon  of  London,  and  in  1691  bishop  of  Lincoln.  This  large 
diocese,  which  had  been  too  much  neglected,  he  brought  into  order. 
In  1694,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Tillotson,  he  was  made  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  which  high  dignity  he  remained  for  twenty  years.  He 
died  on  the  14th  of  December  1715,  and  was  interred  in  the  parish 
church  of  Lambeth. 

A  large  account  of  his  life  was  published  soon  after  his  death,  with- 
out the  name  of  any  author  in  the  title-page,  but  evidently  written  by 
a  person  possessed  of  good  information,  and  who  was  fully  sensible  to 
his  merits.  He  speaks  of  him  thus  : — "And  as  he  was  an  exact 
pattern  of  that  exemplary  piety,  charity,  stedfastness,  and  good  conduct 
requisite  in  a  governor  of  the  church,  so  perhaps  since  the  primitive 
age  of  Christianity  and  the  time  of  the  Apostles  there  has  been  no 
man  whose  learning  and  abilities  have  better  qualified  him  to  discharge 
and  defend  a  trust  of  that  high  importance."  The  library  which  he 
founded  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's,  though  it  has  been  greatly 
neglected,  still  exists  ;  and  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
library  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  having  presented  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  make  up  four  hundred  and  fifty,  which 
the  dean  and  residentiaries  gave  for  the  libraries  of  two  clergymen 
bought  by  them  in  1707.  His  will  contains  many  munificent  bequests 
for  charitable  and  religious  objects. 

Archbishop  Tenison  has  left  no  writings  behind  him  which  can  be 
said  to  make  part  of  the  general  literature  of  the  country,  or  to 
establish  for  him  a  literary  reputation.  Yet  he  published  several 
treatises,  mostly  connected  with  the  religious  and  political  contro- 
versies of  his  age. 

*TENNENT,  SHI  JAMES  EMERSON.  Knt.,  LL.D..  is  the  son  of 
William  Emerson,  Esq.,  a  merchant  of  Belfast,  by  his  wife,  a  daughter 
of  William  Arbuthnot,  Esq.,  of  Rockville,  county  Down.  He  was 
bom  at  Belfast  on  the  7th  of  April  1804,  and  after  being  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in 
1831,  but  never  practised.  Previous  to  this  time  he  had  appeared  as  an 
author,  his  first  work  being  a  brief  account  of  his  Travels  iu  Greece  in 
1S25  ;  his  second,  '  Letters  from  the  Jigean,'  in  two  volumes,  1829  ; 
and  his  third,  'A  History  of  Modern  Greece,'  in  two  volumes  in  1S30. 
All  these  works  were  published  under  his  name  of  Emerson.  But, 
having  married,  in  June  1831,  Letitia,  daughter  and  heiress  of  William 
Tennent,  Esq.,  of  Tempo  House,  county  Fermanagh,  a  banker  in 
Belfast,  and  his  wife  having  succeeded  to  the  property  by  tho  death  of 
her  father  in  the  following  year,  Mr.  Emerson  assumed  the  additional 
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namo  of  Tennent,  by  which  he  has  been  since  known.  In  the  same 
year,  1832,  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Belfast,  and  again  for  the  same 
place  in  1835.  He  was  rejected  at  the  general  election  of  1837,  but 
seated  on  petition;  and  again  returned  in  1841,  but  unseated  on 
petition.  He  regained  his  seat  in  1842,  and  held  it  till  1845.  He 
sat  for  Lisburn  in  1852.  From  September  1841  to  July  1845  Mr. 
Emerson  Tennent  held  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  India  Board  ; 
in  July  1845,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  Civil  Secretary  to  the 
Colonial  Government  of  Ceylon, — he  was  knighted  prior  to  going 
out  to  Ceylon, —  and  he  remained  there  till  December  1850  ;  after  his 
return,  and  whila  member  for  Lisburn,  he  held  from  February  till 
November  1852,  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Poor-law  Board;  and 
since  November  1852  he  has  been  one  of  the  joint  Secretaries  to  the 
Board  of  Trade.  While,  thus  since  1832  leading  an  active  parlia- 
mentary, and  since  1841  an  active  parliamentary  and  official  life,  Sir 
James  Emerson  Tennent  has  continued  also  to  appear  occasionally  as 
an  author.  The  following  are  his  chief  publications  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned  above: — 'Belgium,'  in  two  volumes,  1841;  'A 
Treatise  on  the  Copyright  of  Designs  for  Printed  Fabrics  ;  with  con- 
siderations on  the  necessity  of  its  extension,  and  notices  of  the  state 
of  Calico  printing  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  the  States  of  the  Prussian 
Commercial  League,'  1841  ;  1  Christianity  in  Ceylon,  with  an  histo- 
rical sketch  of  the  Bralimanical  and  Buddhist  Superstitions,'  1850; 
and  'Wine;  its  Use  and  Taxation,'  1855;  'Hist,  of  Ceylon,'  1859  ; 
'Natural  Hist,  of  Ceylon,'  1861  ;  'The  Wild  Elephant,'  1867. 

TENNANT,  SMITHSON,  a  distinguished  chemist,  was  bom  at 
Selby,  in  Yorkshire,  November  30,  1701,  and  died  February  22,  1815. 
He  was  the  only  child  of  the  Rev.  Calvert  Tennant,  of  whom  little  is 
known  except  that  he  had  been  a  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  a  friend  of  Dr.  Rutherford,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinty  in 
that  university.  While  very  young  he  gave  many  proofs  of  a  particular 
turn  for  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  and  after  quitting  school  he 
was  very  desirous  of  completing  his  chemical  studies  under  the  imme- 
diate instruction  of  Dr.  Priestley,  who  was  then  enjoying  a  high  repu- 
tation for  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  discoveries  in  pneumatic  che- 
mistry, but  this  was  found  impracticable  in  consequence  of  the  previous 
engagements  of  Dr.  Priestley.  In  1781  he  went  to  Edinburgh  with  the 
intention  of  studying  medicine.  Of  his  companions,  occupations,  or 
studies  while  in  Scotland,  little  is  known,  except  that  he  received  instruc- 
tion from  Dr.  Black  ;  he  did  not  however  continue  long  a  member  in 
that  university,  for  in  October  1782  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  then  began  to  reside. 

In  the  summer  of  1784  he  travelled  into  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
■with  the  intention,  partly  of  examining  the  mines  of  the  latter  country, 
but  chiefly  with  the  view  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with 
Scheele,  for  whom  he  had  conceived  a  high  degree  of  admiration, 
especially  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  the  apparatus  which  he 
employed  in  his  chemical  researches.  In  a  year  or  two  afterwards  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  eminent 
chemists  ;  thence  he  went  to  Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  after  having 
recovered  from  a  serious  illness  with  which  he  was  seized  during  his 
residence  in  the  French  capital. 

In  January  1785,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
in  1786  he  left  Christ's  College  and  removed  to  Emmanuel  College; 
in  1788  he  took  his  degree  as  bachelor  of  physic,  and  soon  after  quitted 
Cambridge  and  came  to  reside  in  London.  In  1796  he  took  a  doctor's 
degree  at  Cambridge,  but  as  his  fortune  was  independent,  he  relin- 
quished all  idea  of  practice  as  a  physician.  In  1813  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Cambridge,  having  in  the  previous  year 
delivered,  with  great  success,  a  few  lectures  on  the  principles  of  mine- 
ralogy to  some  of  his  friends. 

In  the  month  of  September  1814,  Mr.  Tennant  went  for  the  last 
time  to  France,  and  on  his  return  home  on  the  20th  of  February  1815, 
he  arrived  at  Boulogne  with  Baron  Bulow,  in  order  to  embark  there. 
They  embarked  on  the  22nd,  but  were  forced  back  by  the  wind,  and 
meant  to  embark  again  in  the  evening :  in  the  meantime  they  took 
horses  and  went  to  see  Bonaparte's  pillar,  about  a  leagne  off,  and  going 
off  the  road  on  their  return  to  look  at  a  small  fort,  of  which  the 
drawbridge  wanted  a  bolt,  they  were  both  thrown,  with  their  horses, 
into  the  ditch.  Baron  Bulow  was  merely  stunned,  but  Mr.  Tennant's 
skull  was  so  severely  fractured,  that  he  died  within  an  hour  after, 
February  22, 1815. 

The  following  character  of  Mr.  Tennant  is  chiefly  copied,  with  some 
variations,  from  the  'Annals  of  Philosophy,'  vol.  vi.,  and  the  writer 
of  this  brief  notice,  having  well  known  the  subject  of  it,  is  able  to 
testify  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  in  all  the  more  important 
particulars.  Mr.  Tennant  was  tall  and  slender  in  his  person,  with  a 
thin  face  and  light  complexion.  His  appearance,  notwithstanding 
some  singularity  of  manners,  and  great  negligence  of  dress,  was  on  the 
whole  striking  and  agreeable.  The  general  cast  of  his  features  was 
expressive,  and  bore  strong  marks  of  intelligence ;  and  several  persons 
have  been  struck  with  a  general  resemblance  in  his  countenance  to  the 
well-known  portraits  of  Locke.  Of  his  intellectual  character,  the  dis- 
tinguishing and  fundamental  principle  was  good  sense  ;  a  prompt  and 
intuitive  perception  of  truth,  both  upon  those  questions  in  which 
certainty  is  attainable  and  those  which  must  be  determined  by  the 
nicer  results  of  moral  evidence.  In  quick  penetration,  united  with 
eoundness  and  accuracy  of  judgment,  he  was  perhaps  without  an 


equal.  He  saw  immediately  and  with  great  distinctness  where  the 
strength  of  an  argument  lay,  and  upon  what  points  the  decision  was 
ultimately  to  depend;  and  he  was  remarkable  for  the  faculty  of 
stating  the  merits  of  an  obscure  and  complicated  question  very 
shortly,  and  with  great  simplicity  and  precision.  The  calmness  and 
temper,  as  well  as  the  singular  perspicuity,  which  he  displayed  on 
such  occasions,  were  alike  admirable ;  and  seldom  failed  to  convince 
the  unprejudiced,  and  to  disconcert  or  silence  his  opponents. 

The  '  Philosophical  Transactions '  contain  eight  papers  by  Mr. 
Tennant: — 1,  'On  the  Decomposition  of  Fixed  Air,'  1791;  2,  'On 
the  Nature  of  the  Diamond,'  1797;  3,  'On  the  Action  of  Nitre  upon 
Gold  and  Platina;'  4,  '  On  the  different  Sorts  of  Lime  used  in  Agri- 
culture,' 1799  ;  5,  'On  the  Composition  of  Emery,' 1802;  6,  'On  two 
Metals  found  in  the  Black  Powder  of  the  solution  of  Platina,'  1804  ; 
7,  'On  an  easier  Mode  of  procuring  Potassium  than  that  which  is  now 
adopted;'  8,  'On  the  Mode  of  producing  a  Double  Distillation  by 
the  same  Heat.'  In  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Transactions '  of  the 
Geological  Society,  1811,  he  published  the  analysis  of  'A  Volcanic 
Substance  containing  the  Boracic  Acid.' 

In  his  experiments  on  the  diamond,  he  proved  it  to  be  pure  carbon, 
by  heating  it  in  a  gold  tube  with  nitre ;  the  diamond  was  converted 
into  carbonic  acid  by  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  decomposed 
nitric  acid,  and  this  united  with  the  potash  of  the  nitre ;  by  the 
evolution  of  the  carbonic  acid,  the  quantity  of  carbon,  in  a  given 
weight  of  diamond,  was  estimated.  In  his  paper  on  'Limestones,' 
he  showed  that  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  in*them 
rendered  them  prejudicial  when  calcined  and  applied  as  a  manure. 
In  the  paper  ou  '  Emery,'  he  proved  that  this  substance  is  merely  a 
variety  of  corundum,  or  sapphire.  The  two  metals  which  he  found 
in  native  platina  were  osmium  and  iridium.  'With  respect  to  these 
memoirs  it  may  be  observed  that  they  all  bear  the  impress  of  origin- 
ality, and  that  the  operations  which  they  include  and  describe  are  of 
the  greatest  possible  simplicity,  and  stated  in  the  plainest  language. 

TENNANT,  WILLIAM,  was  born  in  1785  at  the  little  fishing- 
town  of  Easter  Anstruther,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  Scotland,  and  was 
educated  in  the  town-school,  where  he  had  for  a  fellow-3tudent  the 
afterwards  celebrated  Dr.  Chalmers.  In  1799  he  was  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews,  and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  and  a  taste 
for  the  classical  languages  from  the  instruction  and  lectures  of  Dr.  Hill 
and  Dr.  Hunter,  but  circumstances  prevented  his  continuance  for  more 
than  two  sessions.  At  an  early  period  of  life  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his 
feet,  and  could  only  move  by  the  assistance  of  crutches.  He  was  thus 
precluded  from  most  active  employments,  and  in  1801  he  became  clerk 
to  his  brother,  who  carried  on  the  business  of  a  corn-factor  at  Glasgow, 
whence  he  subsequently  removed  to  Anstruther.  Whilst  in  this  situ- 
ation he  most  zealously  prosecuted  his  studies.  He  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  best  classics  in  verse  and  prose ;  with  Ariosto, 
Camoens,  and  Wieland,  in  modern  languages ;  and  with  Hebrew ; 
nearly  all  of  which  was  accomplished  by  his  own  unaided  efforts. 
While  residing  in  his  father's  house  at  Anstruther,  and  painfully  aware 
of  approaching  commercial  embarrassments,  he  wrote,  and  published 
anonymously  in  1812,  in  hi.3  own  little  town  his  chief  poem,  'Anster  Fair.' 
It  is  a  humorous  fairy  tale,  adopting  Maggie  Lauder  for  its  heroine, 
describing  the  scenery,  the  customs,  and  characters  to  be  found  and 
observed  at  Anstruther  Fair  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages, 
written  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  the  Scottish  dialect,  in  the  ottava 
rima,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  though  soon  afterwards  adopted  by 
Lord  Byron,  whose  example  was  quickly  followed  by  others.  The  poem 
made  but  little  way  with  the  public  at  first,  indeed  it  was  hardly 
made  known  ;  but  it  attracted  the  attention  and  praise  of  A.  F.  Tytler, 
Lord  Woodhouselee,  and  in  1814  a  highly  favourable  review  of  it 
appeared  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review '  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Jeffrey. 
In  his  own  narrow  circle  however  it  had  made  an  impression  in  his 
favour,  and  probably  assisted  in  procuring  him  the  appointment  in 
the  autumn  of  1813  of  parish  schoolmaster  of  Dunino,  a  rural  upland 
district  between  Anstruther  and  St.  Andrews,  of  which  the  income 
was  about  40?.  a  year.  While  residing  here,  with  the  assistance  of 
books  from  the  library  of  the  neighbouring  university,  he  made  him- 
self master  of  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Persian  languages.  In  1816  he 
was  removed  to  a  school  at  Lasswade,  a  pleasant  village  near  Edin- 
burgh, with  a  larger  salary,  affording  him  also  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  known  to  the  most  eminent  literary  men  of  that  capital. 
He  continued  to  prosecute  his  studies,  and  in  1819  was  elected  teacher 
of  the  classical  and  oriental  languages  in  the  institution  founded  under 
the  will  of  Mr.  M'Nab  for  promoting  education  at  Dollar  in  Clack- 
mannanshire. Here  he  continued  till  the  beginning  of  1835,  when  he 
succeeded  the  Rev.  Archibald  Baird  in  the  professorship  of  Oiiental 
languages  at  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrews.  At  St.  Andrews, 
where  the  university  session  extends  from  early  in  November  to  the 
end  of  May,  he  henceforward  passed  his  winters,  while  the  summers 
were  spent  at  a  little  villa  called  Devon  Grove,  near  Dollar.  His 
leisure  was  employed  in  compiling  grammars  of  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee 
languages,  published  in  1840.  His  other  works  were — '  The  Thane  of 
Fife,'  1822  ;  'Cardinal  Beaton,'  a  tragedy,  1823,  and  'John  BallioL' 
a  drama,  1825,  both  pieces,  though  not  ranking  high  as  dramas,  dis- 
playing much  poetical  power,  with  considerable  originality ;  '  The 
Dinging  Down  of  the  Cathedral'  [of  St.  Andrews],  a  descriptive  poem 
in  the  Scottish  dialect ;  '  Hebrew  Dramas,  founded  on  Bible  History,' 
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1815;  and  a  '  Life  of  Allan  Rauifay,  with  Remarks  on  his  Writing!/ 
prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  '  Gentle  Stiophord,'  not  published  till 
1852  at  Now  York.  Another  little  production  deserve!  to  bo  men- 
tioned, as  showing  the  cheerfulness  with  which  he  bore  the  calamity 
of  his  lameness.  'The  Auster  Concert,'  a  small  pamphlet  of  1'2  pages, 
published  at  Cupar  in  Jan.  1811,  purports  to  be  by  W.  Crookleg,  and 
preceded  by  some  mouths  the  publication  of  his  '  Anstor  Fair.'  It  is 
in  the  Scottish  dialect,  with  mottoes  on  the  title  pago  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  and  pleasantly  alludes  to  tho  peculiarities 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Anstruther,  as  well  as  to  his  own  condition,  lie 
also  wrote  some  miscellaneous  poems,  including  translations  from  the 
Persian,  Greek,  and  German,  of  more  than  average  merit.  He  died  on 
th 8  15th  of  October,  1848,  at  his  house  near  Dollar. 

TENNEMANN,  WILHELM  GOTTLIEB,  was  born  at  Hrembach, 
near  Erfurt,  on  Doc.  7,  1761.  His  father  was  pastor  of  Brembach, 
and  undertook  his  early  education,  but  sickness  and  an  unsuitable 
method  of  instruction  prevented  his  profiting  much  by  it.  In  1773  he 
WttB  placed  in  tho  public  school,  and  in  1779  iu  the  university,  of 
Erfurt.  It  was  intended  that  ho  should  study  theology,  but  an  early 
inclination  for  metaphysical  philosophy  withdrew  him  from  that 
pursuit.  In  1781  he  removed  to  the  university  of  Jena,  where  he  at 
first  opposed  the  doctrines  of  tho  philosophy  of  Kant,  but  was  after- 
wards converted,  and  became  a  supporter  of  its  critical  principles.  In 
1788  he  passed  his  examination  as  a  teacher;  in  1791  he  published  a 
work  pn  the  '  Lehren  und  Meinuugen  der  Sokratiker  fiber  die  Uuster- 
bliehkeit  der  Seele  '  (Doctrines  and  Opinions  of  the  Socratics  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul) ;  and  in  1792-94,  iu  four  volumes,  the  'System 
der  Platonischen  Philosophic.'  In  1798  he  was  made  professor  extra- 
ordinary of  philosophy  at  Jena,  whence  he  was  called  in  1801  to  be 
professor  at  the  university  of  Marburg.  In  1816  the  office  of  librarian 
was  added  to  that  of  professor,  and  he  held  both  offices  till  his  death 
on  Sept.  30,  1819.  His  other  works  were — translations  of  Hume,  '  On 
the  Human  Understanding'  (Untersuchung  iibsr  den  inenschlichen 
Verstand),  published  in  1793  ;  of  Locke, '  Essay  concerning  the  Human 
Understanding' (Versuch  fiber  den  meuschlichen  Verstaud),  in  1795- 
1797;  and  Degerando's  'Comparative  History  of  the  Systems  of  Phi- 
losophy' (Vorgleichende  Geschichte  der  Systeme  der  Philosophie)  in 
1806.  His  principal  work  however,  on  which,  his  reputation  chiefly 
rests,  is  his  '  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,'  of  which  the  first  volume 
was  published  iu  1798,  and  the  eleventh,  leaving  the  work  incomplete, 
in  1  <i09:  this  work  has  gone  through  several  editions.  He  also  issued  in 
1812,  '  Grundriss  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,'  which  is  an  abstract 
of  his  larger  work.  It  has  also  gone  through  several  editions,  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Mr.  A.  Johnson  under  the  title  of  a  '  Manual 
of  Philosophy  ; '  revised,  enlarged,  and  continued  by  J.  R.  Morell,  in 
Bonn's  'Philological  Library 'in  1852;  Victor  Cousin  gave  a  French 
translation  of  it  iu  1839;  and  it  has  been  rendered  into  modern  Greek. 

*  TENNYSON,  ALFRliD,  English  poet,  is  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  George  Clayton  Tennyson,  Rector  of  Somersby,  a 
small  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Fytche,  who  still  (1857)  survives  at  an  advanced  age.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Tennyson  was  a  man  of  energetic  character,  and  remarkable 
for  his  great  strength  and  stature.  Of  a  family  of  eleven  or  twelve 
children,  seven  of  whom  were  sons,  Alfred  was  the  third.  He  was 
born  at  Somersby  in  1810.  His  elder  brothers  were  Frederick  and 
Charles,  both  of  whom  have  published  poems.  The  poet's  paternal 
grandfather  was  George  Tennyson,  Esq.,  of  Bayon's  Manor  and  Usselby 
Hall,  Lincolnshire,  who  had  inherited  large  property  from  a  maternal 
uncle  named  Clayton,  and  who  had  come  into  more  by  his  marriage 
in  1775,  with  the  daughter  and  ultimate  heiress  of  John  Turner,  Esq., 
of  Caistor,  Lincolnshire.  He  died  in  July  1835  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 
His  eldest  son,  the  poet's  father,  had  pre-deceased  him,  and  the  bulk  of 
his  property  became  the  possession  of  his  second  eon,  the  poet's  uucle, 
Charles  Tennyson,  better  known  as  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Tennyson 
D'Eyncourt,  of  Bayon's  Manor  and  Usselby  Hall,  a  privy  councillor, 
late  M.P.  for  Lambeth,  F.R.S.,  &c.  The  addition  of  D'Eyncourt  to 
the  family  name  of  Tennyson  in  the  case  of  the  poet's  uncle  was  made 
by  royal  licence  July  27,  1835,  "in  compliance  with  a  condition 
attached  to  the  enjoyment  of  certain  manors  and  estates  by  a  codicil  to 
the  will  of  his  father ;  iu  order  to  commemorate  his  descent  from  the 
ancient  and  noble  family  of  D'Eyncourt,  Barons  D'Eyncourt  of  Blank- 
n'=y,  &c."  Accordingly  in  the  books  of  pedigrees  of  the  landed  gentry, 
those  who  are  curious  in  such  matters  may  still,  by  referring  to  the 
name  of  the  uncle,  trace  the  descent  of  the  more  illustrious  nephew  back 
to  the  D'Eyncourt!  of  the  Norman  times,  and  may  also  see  the  quar- 
terings  of  the  Tennyson  family,  with  a  score  of  other  Norman,  Saxon, 
and  modern  English  families;  such  as  those  of  Clayton,  Hildeyard, 
Hilton,  Lascelles,  Tyson,  Swyne,  Kilham,  De  la  Haye,  De  la  See,  Colles, 
Monceaux,  Thwenge,  Darell,  Bruce,  Arches,  Fitzroger,  Eustace,  Nigell, 
Lizares,  Lancaster,  Plantagenet,  Wei  by,  Moulton,  Lindsey,  Friskney, 
Styute,  Leke,  Towers,  Staveley,  Hilary,  Marmion,  Grey,  Hareston, 
Bardolf,  Warren,  Swift,  Wickereley,  and  Turner.  (See  Burke's  'Dic- 
tionary of  the  Landed  Gentry,'  where  several  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
pedigree  of  Mr.  Tennyson  D'Eyncourt.)  All  this  may  seem  insignificant; 
but  it  is  at  least  interesting  to  know  that  our  great  modern  poet  ; 
has  a  pedigree,  even  in  the  herald's  sense,  superior  to  that  of  many 
of  the  English  nobility  ;  and  somehow,  in  reading  over  the  preceding  | 
list  of  family-names,  one  seems  to  feel  as  if  they  all  represent rd 


elements  that  woro  necessary  towards  forming  tho  genius  of  a  Tenny- 
son. From  the  Very  first,  at  all  events,  it  was  evidotit  that  the  children 
of  the  Lincolnshire  clergymen  hail  inherited  genius  rare  iu  kind  and 
degree.  Iu  the  rectory  of  Sotneisby,  we  have  heard  tho  writing  of 
tales  and  verses  was  the  amusement  of  all  the  children  from  tho  tUM 
that  they  could  use  a  pen.  The  three  eldeit  hoiih,  in  foing  to  Cambridge 
carried  this  literary  tasto  and  talent  with  them.  In  1 82>5  Frederick 
Tennyson  obtained  the  medal  for  a  Greek  poem  recited  at  the  com- 
mencement of  that  year;  and  in  the  following  year,  1829,  Alfred 
obtaiued  tho  Chancellor's  medal  for  uu  English  poem  in  blink  verse, 
consisting  of  about  250  lines  and  entitled  '  Tnnbuctoo.'  Both  brothers, 
as  well  as  the  intermediate  brother,  CharloH,  were  then  undergra- 
duates of  Trinity  College,  and  pupils,  wo  believe,  of  the  present 
master,  Dr.  Whewell,  then  one  of  the  tutors  of  tho  college.  The 
poem  on  '  Timbuctoo,'  unliko  most  prize-poems,  exhibits  the  promise 
of  true  poetical  genius — of  a  kind,  however,  that  would  have  t'i 
creato  an  appreciation  for  itself,  and  might  for  u  time  fail  to  be 
widely  recognised.  In  or  about  the  same  >ear,  Alfred,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Charles,  published  privately  a  small  volume  of 
poems,  which  Coleridge  is  reported  to  have  noticed  with  praise — 
though  with  praise  more  of  Charles's  contributions  to  it  than  of 
Alfred's.  But  since  1830  it  has  been  mainly  Alfred  that  has  vindi- 
cated by  his  actual  career  the  poetical  genius  of  tho  family — Frederick 
having  published  nothing  with  his  name  till  1854,  when  he  published 
a  collection  of  poems  entitled  'Days  and  Hours;'  and  Charles 
haviug  given  up  literature  for  the  Church,  and  having  in  1835  become 
vicar  of  Grasby  iu  his  native  county  of  Liucoln — about  which  time,  in 
consequence  of  his  succeeding,  by  his  grandfather's  death,  to  property 
which  had  come  into  the  family  through  his  grandmother,  he  assumed 
the  name  of  Turner.  In  1830,  appeared  'Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical,'  by 
Alfred  Tennyson,'  published  by  Effingham  Wilson,  Cornhill.  This  first 
acknowledged  volume  of  Tennyson's,  which  appeared  while  he  was 
still  an  undergraduate  of  Triuity  College,  consisted  of  about  150  pages 
and  contained  '  Claribel,' '  Lilian,'  'Isabel,'  'Elegiacs,'  'The  How  ami 
the  Why,'  'Mariana,'  'Madeline,'  'Tho  Merman,'  'The  Mermaid,' 
'  Supposed  Confessions  of  a  second-rate  sensitive  mind  not  in  unity 
with  itself,'  'The  Burial  of  Love,'  'The  Owl,'  '  Recollections  of  tho 
Arabian  Nights,' '  Ode  to  Memory,'  'Adeline,'  'A  Character,'  '  The 
Poet,'  '  The  Poet's  Mind,'  '  Nothing  will  Die,'  '  All  things  will  Die,' 
'  Hero  to  Leander,'  '  The  Mystic,'  the  Dying  Swan,'  '  A  Dirge,'  '  The 
Grasshopper,'  'Love,  Pride,  and  Forgetfulness,'  'Lost  Hope,'  'The 
Deserted  House,'  '  The  Tears  of  Heaven,'  '  Love  and  Sorrow,'  '  To  a 
Lady  sleeping,'  'Love  and  Death,'  '  The  Ballad  of  Oriana,' '  English 
War-song,'  '  National  Song,' '  Dualisms,'  '  The  Sea-Fairies,'  and  various 
other  short  pieces  with  less  definite  titles.  Of  this  volume,  a  recent 
critic  has  said — "  It  must  always  possess  considerable  interest  for 
those  who  read  and  admire  his  mature  productions;  but,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  poems  it  contains  owe  their  main  attraction  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  earliest  efforts  of  one  who  has  gained  a  position  of 
which  they  afforded  no  certain  promise.  Many  of  them  are  exquisitely 
musical;  great  command  of  the  resources  of  metre  is  manifest;  and  a 
richness  of  phraseology  everywhere  abounds.  But  substantial  interest 
they  certainly  want."  At  all  events  the  volume  did  not  produce  much 
impression  on  the  public  ;  and  such  criticism  as  there  was,  was  de- 
preciatory rather  thau  favourable.  In  1S33,  Tennyson,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  made  his  second  stroke  as  an  author  in  a  new  volume  of 
'Poems  by  Alfred  Tennyson,'  published  by  Moxon.  In  this  volume 
several  of  the  pieces  in  the  former  one  were  reprint-d  (not  without 
alterations,  however — it  being  a  habit  with  Mr.  Tennyson  con- 
tinually to  retouch  and  improve,  even  after  a  piece  has  been  in  print) ; 
but  it  contained  some  striking  new  ones,  including  '  The  Lady  of 
Shalott,'  '  Mariana  in  the  South,' '  The  Miller's  Daughter,'  '  JEnone,' 
'  The  Palace  of  Art,'  '  The  May  Queen,'  '  The  Lotus  Eaters,'  and  '  A 
Dream  of  Fair  Women.'  "  Characterised  as  a  whole,"  says  the  critic 
above  quoted,  "  the  volume  of  1833,  in  comparison  with  the  first 
volume,  marks  a  surprising  advance,  both  in  conception  and  exe- 
cution." From  that  time,  accordingly,  the  circle  of  Tennyson's 
ad  mirers  gradually  increased,  and  his  name  began  to  be  known.  The 
year  1842  was  a  new  epoch  in  his  literary  career.  In  that  year  he 
published  in  two  volumes  '  Poems  by  Alfred  Tennyson,'  being  that 
collected  edition  of  his  smaller  pieces  of  which  there  have  since  been 
some  nine  or  ten  issues.  These  volumes  contained,  besides  reprints  of 
many  of  the  pieces  in  its  predecessors,  a  series  of  new  pieces,  including 
'Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,'  '  Morte  d'Arthur,'  'Dora,'  'St.  Simeon 
Stylites,'  '  The  Talking  Oak,'  '  Ulysses,'  '  Locksley  Hall,'  '  Godiva,' 
'  The  Gardener's  Daughter,'  '  The  Two  Voices,'  '  The  Lord  of  Bur- 
leigh,' and  '  The  Vision  of  Sin.'  "  With  the  publication  of  this  third 
aeries,"  says  tho  critic  quoted  above,  "  Mr.  Tennyson  appears  distinctly 
as  the  poet  of  his  own  age.  His  apprenticeship  over,  his  mastery  over 
the  instruments  of  his  art  is  complete,  and -he  employs  it  in  either 
presenting  the  life  of  his  contemporaries,  the  thoughts,  incidents, 
and  emotions  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  England,  or  in  treating 
legend  and  history  with  reference  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
sympathies  now  active  among  us."  From  that  time  also  Tennyson's 
place  in  English  poetry  has  been  universally  acknowledged.  He  has 
both  extended  and  deepened  his  reputation  however  by  the  works 
which  have  followed.  Of  these,  the  first  was  his  narrative  poem, 
entitled  '  The  Princess ;  a  medley,'  with  ita  exquisite  interspersed 
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songs,  published  in  1847,  and  which  has  since  passed  through  five  or 
Bix  editions.  Then,  in  1850,  came  the  wonderful  series  of  elegies, 
eutitled'In  Memorial!),' — a  tribute,  gathered  through  years,  to  the 
memory  of  Arthur  Hallam,  the  son  of  the  historian,  and  a  dear  college 
friend  and  associate  of  the  poet  (he  had  competed  with  him  for  the 
piizepoem  on  '  Timbuctoo,')  who  had  died  at  Vienna  on  the  15th  of 
September  1833,  and  whose  remains  are  interred  in  the  chancel  of 
; 'levedon  church,  Somersetshire.  In  no  language,  probably,  is  there 
such  another  series  of  Elegies — bo  deep,  so  metaphysical,  so  imagi- 
native, so  musical,  and  showing  such  impassioned  and  abnormal 
and  solemnising  affection  for  the  dead.  It  was  about  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  'In  Memi  rum,'  that  Tennyson,  on  the  death  of 
Wordsworth,  was  named  Poet  Laureate — the  small  emoluments  of 
which  office  he  still  enjoys,  together  with  a  separate  pension  of  200i. 
The  laureate  spoke  out,  but  also  the  man,  in  his  '  Ode  on  the  Death  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,'  published  in  1852,  and  again,  in  an  amended 
shape,  in  1853.  Finally,  in  1855  was  published  '  Maud,  and  other 
Poems,' — a  volume  which  did  not  meet  with  favour  from  the  critics 
generally,  though  some  saw  a  world  of  new  beauty  in  it.  It  is  under- 
stood that  at  present  (1857)  Mr.  Tennyson  has  a  new  volume  of  poems 
ready  for  the  press,  but  that  its  publication  is  delayed.  Meantime  a 
splendidly  illustrated  edition  of  the  '  Poems  '  has  just  been  published, 
with  renderings  of  some  of  them  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  artists 
of  the  day,  and  a  medallion  portrait  of  the  poet's  noble  face  and  head. 
Mr.  Tennyson  is  a  man  of  powerful  build  and  form,  of  dark  complexion, 
and  altogether  of  most  impressive  appearance.  At  a  recent  Oxford 
commemoration  he  was  created  D.C.L.  Several  years  ago  he  married 
a  Lincolnshire  lady,  and  he  has  several  children.  He  lives  at  present, 
and  in  the  rather  recluse  manner  which  has  distinguished  him  during 
his  whole  life,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.   [See  Supplement.] 

TENON,  JACQUES-RENE,  an  eminent  French  surgeon,  whose 
father  also  belonged  to  the  medical  profession,  was  born  in  1724.  He 
went  to  Paris  in  1741,  where  his  zeal  and  talents  soon  gained  him  the 
notice  of  Winslow,  and  also  of  Antoine  and  Beruhard  de  Jussieu.  The 
first  of  these  celebrated  men  initiated  him  in  the  study  of  anatomy; 
the  two  others  developed  in  him  a  taste  for  botany  and  natural  history. 
In  spite  of  the  prejudices  and  example  of  his  contemporaries,  Tenon 
understood  that  surgery,  far  from  being  separated  from  the  other 
branches  of  medical  science,  and  restricted  to  the  mere  performance  of 
operations,  is  on  the  contrary  most  strictly  united  to  them.  Accord- 
ingly from  this  time  he  had  a  wider  field  opened  to  him  for  his 
professional  labours ;  and  he  united  to  the  study  and  treatment  of 
surgical  affections  minute  anatomical  investigations  and  ingenious 
physiological  experiments.  In  a  short  time  he  acquired  a  well  merited 
reputation;  and  though  inferior  to  some  other  modern  French  surgeons 
in  skill  and  genius  for  that  particular  department  of  science,  yet  few 
have  surpassed  him  in  the  extent  of  his  studies  and  the  variety  of  his 
information.  In  1744  Tenon  was  appointed  an  army  surgeon  of  the 
first  class,  and  served  in  the  following  year  throughout  the  campaign 
in  Flanders.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  obtained  by  competition  (au 
concours)  the  situation  of  chief  surgeon  to  the  hospital  of  La  Salpe- 
triere,  and  founded  near  it  a  celebrated  establishment  for  inoculation, 
a  practice  which  his  labours  contributed  much  to  propagate.  He 
afterwards  became  a  member  of  the  College  and  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Surgery,  and  succeeded  Andouille  as  professor  of  pathology.  In 
1757  he  was  received  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Tenon  belonged 
to  the  first  Legislative  Assembly,  and  there  displayed  the  same  zealous 
philanthropy  which  seemed  to  belong  to  all  his  actions.  Upon  the 
re-organisation  of  the  learned  societies  he  beeame  a  member  of  the 
Institute  of  the  first  class,  and  read  in  that  assembly  many  interesting 
papers.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  of 
several  learned  and  scientific  societies,  and  preserved  to  the  end  of  his 
life  the  same  love  of  labour  and  the  same  zeal  for  the  advancement  of 
science  which  had  marked  the  early  years  of  his  career.  He  died  at 
Paris,  on  the  15th  of  January  1816,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two. 
Few  persons  have  written  so  many  memoirs  and  monographs  as  Tenon; 
many  of  these  have  only  been  published  in  the  annual  analysis  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Institute:  he  is  also  said  to  have  left  behind  him  a  great 
number  of  manuscripts.  More  than  30  of  his  works  are  mentioned  in  the 
'Biographie  MCdicale,'  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important :— 
'De  Cataracta,'  4to,  Paris,  1757 ;  'Memoires  sur  l'Exfoliation  des  Os,' 
read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1758,  1759,  and  1760,  and 
afterwards  printed,  together  with  some  others,  with  the  title  'Memoires 
sur  l'Anatomie,  la  Fathologie,  et  la  Chirurgie,'  8vo,  Paris,  1806; 
'  Me"moire  sur  les  Hopitaux  de  Paris,'  4to,  Paris,  1788,  a  very  able 
memoir,  which  has  served  as  a  model  for  many  that  have  been  since 
written  on  the  same  subject,  in  which  are  pointed  out  almost  all  the 
improvements  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  French  hospitals. 
His  last  work,  which  was  published  when  he  was  ninety  years  old,  is 
entitled  '  Offrande  aux  Vieillards  de  quelques  Moyens  pour  prolonger 
la  Vie.' 

TENTERDEN,  CHARLES  ABBOTT,  LORD,  born  at  Canterbury, 
on  the  7th  of  October  1762,  was  the  son  of  a  barber,  who  has  been 
described  as  "  a  tall,  erect,  primitive-looking  man,  with  a  large  club 
pigtail,  going  about  with  the  instruments  of  his  business,  and  attended 
frequently  by  his  son  Charles,  a  youth  as  decent,  grave,  and  primitive- 
looking  as  himself."  He  was  entered  in  1769  on  the  foundation  of  the 
king's  school  of  the  cathedral,  under  Dr.  Osmund  Beauvoir,  who  i* 


stated  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  to  have  been  an  admirable  classical 
scholar,  of  fine  taste,  and  some  genius.  Sir  Egerton,  who  for  some 
years  held  the  place  next  to  Abbott  in  the  class,  speaks  of  him  as 
remarkable  even  in  his  school-boy  days  for  accuracy,  steadiness,  and 
equality  of  labour ;  as  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  grammar, 
sure  in  any  examination  or  task,  and  a  tolerably  correct  writer  of 
Latin  verses  and  prose  themes. 

In  the  beginning  of  1781  Abbott  was  elected  scholar  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  with  an  allowance,  including  his  exhibition,  of 
[i0l.  a  year.  His  mathematical  acquirements  are  said  by  his  friends  to 
have  been  considerable.  In  1784  he  obtained  the  chancellor's  medal 
for  the  best  Latin  verses  on  Lunardi's  balloon,  'Globus  Aerostaticus ; ' 
in  1786  his  essay  'On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Satire'  obtained  the  chan- 
cellor's medal  for  the  English  essay.  This  essay  displays  the  turn  for 
neat,  lucid,  and  exhaustive  arrangement,  which  was  the  most  marked 
feature  of  his  matured  intellect,  and  also  a  good  deal  of  that  want  of 
passion  and  imagination  which,  perhaps  as  much  aB  any  of  his  positive 
qualities,  contributed  to  his  judicial  eminence.  He  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  his  college,  and  appointed  junior  tutor  to  Mr.  (afterwards 
Bishop)  Burgess. 

By  the  advice  of  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  whose  sou  was  one  of  his 
private  pupils,  Abbott  entered  himself  of  the  Inner  Temple  iu  1788. 
He  also,  in  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  same  experienced 
lawyer,  attended  some  months  the  office  of  the  London  solicitors, 
Messrs.  Sandys  &  Co.  He  afterwards  became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  (subse- 
quently Baron)  Wood,  and,  aided  by  his  recommendation,  began  to 
practise  as  a  special  pleader  with  marked  success.  He  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  Trinity  term  1795.  He  married,  on  the  loth  of  July  1795, 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Logier  Lamotte,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of 
fortune  in  Kent.  It  is  said  that  when  the  father  hinted  at  the  expe- 
diency of  a  marriage-settlement,  Abbott  said  he  had  nothing  but  an 
excellent  law-library,  which  the  lawyers  might  tie  up  as  tightly  as 
they  pleased. 

Having  selected  the  Oxford  circuit,  he  speedily  rose  into  great 
business.  The  jealousy  of  his  young  rivals  gave  rise  to  rumours  of 
his  being  too  courteous  to  attorneys  :  but  by  whatever  means  he  may 
have  obtained  his  position,  ne  kept  it  by  the  preference  which  the 
leaders  evinced  for  a  junior  who  could  often  suggest  a  case  in  point, 
and  was  master  of  all  the  technicalities  of  pleading.  To  this  he  owed 
his  appointment,  by  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  when  solicitor-general,  to  the 
office  known  among  the  members  of  the  bar  by  the  name  of  treasury- 
devil,  the  junior  counsel  to  whose  care  the  business  of  government  is 
intrusted.  In  this  character  he  took  part  in  most  of  the  numerous 
state-trials  which  occurred  about  the  close  of  last  century.  As  his 
character  became  established,  he  was  appointed  standing  counsel  to 
the  Bank  and  other  great  mercantile  communities.  When  the  returns 
of  the  income  tax  were  called  for,  Mr.  Abbott's  account  was  looked 
upon  as  a  curiosity,  both  for  its  minute  accuracy  and  for  the  largeness 
of  the  sum-total  of  his  fees  during  the  past  year — 8026^.  5s. 

In  a  sketch  of  Lord  Tenterden,  which  appeared  in  the  69th  volume 
of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  Lord  Brougham  says  of  his  career  at  the 
bar,  "  As  a  leader  he  very  rarely,  and  by  some  extraordinary  accident 
only,  appeared,  and  this  in  a  manner  so  little  satisfactory  to  himself, 
that  he  peremptorily  declined  it  whenever  refusal  was  possible ;  and 
he  seemed  to  have  no  notion  of  a  leader's  duty  beyond  exposing  the 
pleadings  and  the  law  of  the  case  to  the  jury,  who  could  not  compre- 
hend them  with  all  his  explanation.  His  legal  arguments,  of  which 
for  many  years  the  books  are  full,  were  extremely  good,  without 
leaching  any  very  high  pitch  of  excellence ;  they  were  quite  clear, 
abundantly  full  of  case  law ;  betokening  some  dread  of  grappling 
with  principle,  and  displaying  none  of  tbe  felicitous  commentary  that 
marked  Mr.  Holroyd's."  In  1802  Mr.  Abbott  published  his  '  Treatise 
of  the  Law  relative  to  Merchant-Ships  and  Seamen.'  This  work  has 
gone  througb  many  editions  ;  it  exhausts  the  subject,  is  well  arranged, 
and  well  written ;  its  merits  have  been  repeatedly  acknowledged ;  it  is 
one  of  the  best  English  law  treatises. 

In  1803  Mr.  Abbott  was  offered  a  seat  on  the  bench,  but  declined 
from  prudential  motives,  his  professional  income  far  exceeding  the 
salary  of  a  judge.  As  years  grew  upon  him  however,  and  his  fortune 
increased,  he  began  to  long  for  the  comparative  repose  of  the  bench. 
In  February  1816,  he  was  offered  a  seat  as  puisne  judge  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  and  accepted  it.  In  May  of  the  same  year,  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Justice  Lc  Blanc,  he  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  Lord 
Ellenborough,  and  was  chosen  to  supply  the  vacancy  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  and  was  knighted  about  the  same  time.  On  the  4th  of 
November  1818  Sir  Charles  Abbott  succeeded  Lord  Ellenborough  as 
chief-justice  of  that  court. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  at  the  outset  of  his  judicial  career  chief- 
justice  Abbott  was  apt  to  lose  himself  among  the  minute  details  of 
the  cases  which  were  brought  before  him.  It  is  allowed  at  the  same 
time  that  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  of  his  time  he  took 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  views  of  questions,  and  displayed 
great  judicial  capacity.  He  had  learned  to  deal  with  facts,  and  his 
law  was,  as  it  always  had  been,  safe,  accurate,  and  ready.  His  state- 
ments and  decisions  were  clothed  in  correct,  succinct,  and  appropriate 
language.  He  was  averse  to  over-curious  subtleties  ;  loved  to  overrule 
technical  objections  both  in  civil  and  criminal  pleadings ;  and  showed 
great  anxiety  to  make  his  decisions  accord  with  common  sense  and 
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substantial  justice  Porhaps  ho  shone  most  in  the  management  of 
argument*  which  required  a  combination  of  scientific  with  legal 
knowledge  :  "to  see  him  preside  over  a  complicated  patent  case  was 
a  very  great  kreafc,  whether  to  a  lawyer  or  a  man  of  science."  A 
reasonable  distinction,  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  tlio  law,  wero  his 
favourite  phrases.  He  was,  as  overy  learned  and  judicious  lawyer 
must  be,  rather  impatient  of  the  chock  of  a  jury  ;  and  was  not  always 
able  to  keep  his  temper  in  command  when  arguing  with  the  bar.  His 
impartiality,  as  far  as  the  parties  were  concernod,  was  unquestioned. 
"  It  was  an  edifying  sight,"  says  Lord  Brougham,  "  to  observe  Lord 
Tenterden,  whose  temper  had  been  visibly  affected  during  the  trial 
(for  on  the  bench  he  had  not  always  tlrnt  entire  command  of  it  which 
we  have  described  him  as  possessing  at  tho  bar),  addressing  himself  to 
tho  points  in  the  cause  with  the  same  perfect  calmness  and  indifference 
with  which  a  mathematician  pursues  an  abstract  truth  ;  as  if  there 
were  neither  the  parties  nor  the  advocates  in  existence,  and  only  bent 
on  the  discovery  and  tho  elucidation  of  truth."  Chief-Justice  Abbott's 
anxiety  to  i-upport  the  executive  authority  on  all  occasions  was 
beyond  a  doubt  excessivo ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been  the  conse- 
quence of  temperament  and  very  early  associations  :  it  shows  itself 
even  in  bis  prize  essay  upon  Satire. 

Sir  Charles  Abbott  was  raised  to  the  pcerago  in  1827,  by  the  title 
of  Baron  Tenterden.  He  made  a  successful  debut  as  a  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  support  of  Miss  Turner's  divorce  bill ;  he  perti- 
naciously opposed  the  passing  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Act  Repeal 
Bill;  and  was  the  most  impressive  speaker  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Bill.  His  judicial  labours  rendered  him  for  tho  next  two  years 
an  unfrequent  attendant  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  he  recorded  his 
protest  against  the  Reform  Bill.  He  took  at  the  same  time  an  active 
part  in  the  business  of  legislation.  Among  his  well-studied  and  care- 
fully prepared  acts  are  —  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  14,  for  the  alteration  of  the  law 
as  to  the  limitation  of  actions  of  account  and  upon  the  case ;  9  Ceo.  IV., 
c.  15,  to  prevent  a  failure  of  justice  by  reason  of  variances  between 
records  and  writings  produced  in  evidence;  1  Will.  IV.,  c.  21,  Man- 
damus and  Prohibition  Acts  ;  1  Will.  IV.,  c.  22,  Interrogatories  Act  ; 
1  &  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  58,  Interpleader  Act;.  2  &  3  Will.  IV.,  c.  39,  Uni- 
formity of  Process  Act;  2  &  3  Will.  IV.  c.71,  Prescription  Acts;  and 
(prepared  under  his  sanction)  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  27,  for  the  limitation 
of  actions  and  suits  relating  to  real  property,  and  for  simplifying  the 
remedies  for  trying  the  rights  thereto. 

As  his  political  opinions  were  of  the  kind  generally  understood  to 
predominate  at  Oxford,  so  his  literary  tastes  retained  the  impress  of 
his  university  education.  When  Sir  James  Scarlett,  on  the  trial  of 
Mr.  Hunt  for  the  publication  of  the  'Vision  of  Judgment,'  alluded  to 
the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron  as  familiar  to  the  jury,  Lord  Tenterden  could 
not  repress  the  observation  that,  for  himself,  "  he  was  bred  in  too  severe 
a  school  of  taste  to  admire  the  modern  poets."  His  favourite  recrea- 
tions during  the  long  vacation  were  tho  perusal  of  the  classics,  the 
study  of  botany,  and  the  composition  of  Latin  verses  on  flowers  and 
plants.  He  founded  and  endowed,  in  the  grammar-school  of  his  native 
city,  two  annual  prizes ;  tho  one  for  the  best  English  essay,  the  other 
for  the  beat  Latin  verse.  In  his  relaxations,  as  in  the  discharge  of 
his  public  duties,  he  displayed  a  mind  narrow,  it  may  be,  and  unirn- 
passioned,  but  active,  dexterous,  and  elegant. 

His  later  years  were  overclouded  with  ill-health,  and  alarm  occa- 
sioned by  the  aspect  of  public  affairs.  He  continued  however  to  dis- 
charge assiduously  the  duties  of  his  high  office.  He  presided  for  the 
two  first  days  at  the  trial  of  the  mayor  of  Bristol  for  misconduct 
during  the  riots  in  that  city  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill,  but  on  the 
third  he  was  confined  to  bed  by  a  violent  attack  of  inflammation. 
The  disease  baffled  the  skill  of  his  physicians,  and  he  expired  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday  November  4,  1832.  Lady  Tenterden  died  on. 
the  19th  of  December  following.  He  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom 
succeeded  him  in  the  title,  and  two  daughters. 

TENTO'RI,  CRISTO'FORO,  was  born  in  1745,  in  Spain,  of  a 
Venetian  family.  He  studied  first  in  his  native  country,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  Venice,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
He  is  known  chiefly  for  his  historical  works  concerning  Venice.  He 
published,  in  1785,  his  first  work,  'Storia  Civile  e  Politica  della 
Repubblica  di  Venczia,  con  una  Descrizione  Corogi  afica  e  Topografica 
tie'  suoi  Stati,'  Venice,  12  vols.  8vo.  This  was  the  first  condensed 
history  of  Venice,  being  a  kind  of  abridgment  of  the  many  and  volu- 
minous historians  of  that  republic,  and  especially  of  Saudi's  '  Storia 
Civile  e  Politica,'  with  the  important  addition  of  a  topographical  and 
statistical  description  of  all  the  dominions  of  Venice.  Tentori's 
second  work  is  a  continuation  and  completion  of  the  first,  being  an 
authentic  narrative  of  the  destruction  of  the  republic  of  Venice  by 
the  French  in  1797;  'Raccolta  Cronologico-Ragionata  di  Documenti 
inediti  che  formano  la  Storia  Diplomatica  della  Rivoluzione  e  Caduta 
della  Repubblica  di  Venezia,  corredata  di  Critiche  Osservazioni,'  2  vols. 
4to,  1799,  published  without  the  author's  name  from  prudential  motives. 
Tentori  consulted  the  secret  state  archives  when  they  were  first  opened 
to  the  public  after  the  fall  of  the  old  government,  and  there  he  found 
full  evidence  of  the  iniquitous  arts  by  which  the  catastrophe  had  been 
effected.  He  gives  the  text  of  the  documents  in  order  of  time,  and 
accompanies  them  with  a  brief  narrative  of  the  events.  The  perusal 
of  this  work  is  absolutely  necessary  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  those 
transactions,  and  to  counteract  the  erroneous  impression  produced  by 


tho  accounts  published  In  Franco  and  in  Italy;  among  tho  rest  by  an 
anonymous  contemporary  work  entitled  '  Storia  degli  ultirni  Otto  Anui 
della  Hepubblica,'  which  was  falsely  attributed  to  Tentori  himself. 

Teutori  wrote  about  the  MUM  time  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the 
true  character  of  tho  famous  insurrection  of  Itaiamonte  Tiepolo  and 
the  two  Quorini  in  1309,  which  had  been  ignorantly  averted  by  come 
modern  Venetian  writer  to  have  been  a  movement  in  favour  of  popular 
liberty,  whilst  in  reality  it  was  a  conspiracy  of  disappointed  patricians 
against  their  own  order,  and  for  tlio  purpose  of  supplanting  their 
personal  enemy,  the  Doge  Oradenigo:  'Ilvero  Carattere  politico  di 
I 'i  iianionte  Tiepolo,  dimostrato  dall'  unanimo  Consenso  degli  Storici 
Veneti  ed  Esteri,'  Venice,  1798.  The  other  works  of  Tentori  are 
'Delia  LegiHlazioiio  Veneziana  sulla  Prescrvazione  delle  Lagune,'  8vo, 
Venice,  1792;  '  Dialogo  sulla  vera  Regolazione  del  Fiume  lirenta,  con 
una  Appendico  di  Hiflessioni  Bopra  il  medesimo,  corredata  di  una 
Carta  Klrografica,'  Venice,  1790;  '  Erratacorrige  Bulle  Meinorio  Venete 
del  Callicioli ; '  '  Osservazioni  sulle  Memorie  suddette,'  Venice,  1797. 
Gallicioli  was  a  contemporary  compiler  of  Venetian  history. 

Tentori  lived  and  died  poor.  He  filled  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  the  office  of  preceptor  in  the  patrician  family  of  Tiepolo  at 
Venice.  As  a  native  of  Spain  he  was  required  by  Napoleon's  police 
in  1  SOS  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  intrusive  king  Joseph,  which  having 
refused  to  do,  he  was  kept  under  arrest  for  a  long  time,  and  his  papers 
were  inspected  by  the  gendarmes.  He  died  in  1810  at  the  country 
residence  of  the  Tiepolo  family,  at  Carbonera. 

TENZEL,  or  TENTZEL,  WILHELM  ERNEST,  a  German 
historian  and  antiquarian,  was  born  in  1059,  at  Greussen  in  Thuringia, 
where  his  father  was  pastor.  After  the  completion  of  his  school  edu- 
cation he  went,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  the  University  of  Witten- 
berg, where  he  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  ancient 
and  Oriental  languages  in  connection  with  history.  In  1685  he  was 
appointed  teacher  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Gotha,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  collection  of  antiquities  and  coins 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha.  Several  learned  dissertations 
which  he  published  shortly  after  this  time  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  learned  countrymen,  in  consequence  of  which  he  became  a  very 
active  contributor  to  the '  Acta  Eruditorum,'and  to  the  '  Observationes 
Hallenses.'  Tenzel  was  the  first  German  who  conceived  the  idea  ot 
establishing  a  German  journal  for  reviewing  new  books  and  for  pub- 
lishing interesting  essays.  This  periodical  was  set  on  foot  in  1GS9, 
under  the  title  '  Monatliche  Unterredungen  einiger  guten  Freunde  von 
allerhand  Buchern  und  andern  annehmlichen  Geschichten.'  The 
undertaking  had  great  success,  and  was  carried  on  till  1693.  The 
whole  was  published  in  monthly  partB,  and  consists  of  ten  volumes. 
The  extensive  knowledge  of  history,  especially  of  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Germany,  procured  Tenzel,  in  1696,  the  honourable 
post  of  historiographer  to  the  house  of  Saxony  of  the  Ernestine  line. 
Before  he  commenced  writing  on  the  history  of  Saxony  he  travelled 
through  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  visiting  several  courts  and 
examining  various  libraries  to  find  materials.  In  1702  the  elector  of 
Saxony  (also  king  of  Poland)  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  coun- 
cillor, and  made  him  historiographer  of  the  electorate.  In  this 
capacity  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Dresden,  and  was  frequently 
obliged  to  appear  at  court.  But  the  simple  honesty  and  straightfor- 
wardness of  the  man  made  him  a  subject  of  ridicule  among  the 
ignorant  and  idle  courtiers,  and  as  soon  as  Tenzel  became  aware  of  it 
he  resigned  his  office  and  retired  to  private  life,  devoting  himself 
entirely  to  his  historical  and  antiquarian  studies.  He  died  on  the 
24th  of  November  1707,  in  great  poverty. 

Besides  the  numerous  essays  in  the  periodical  publications  men- 
tioned above,  the  following  separate  works  of  Tenzel  deserve  to  be 
mentioned:  '  De  Ritu  Lectionum  Sacrarutn,'  Wittenberg,  4to,  16S5; 
'  Exercitationes  Selectse,  in  duas  partes  distribute,'  Leipzig,  4to,  1692  ; 
'  Epistola  de  Sceleto  Elephantimo  Tonnre  nuper  effosso,'  Gotha  and 
Jena,  12mo,  1699;  'Von  dem  Alter  der  Buchdruckerkunst,'  Gotha, 
12mo,  1700  ;  this  interesting  work  is  translated  into  Latin  and  incor- 
porated in  Wolf's  'Mouumenta  Typographica,'  ii.  644,  &c.  The  prin- 
cipal work  of  Tenzel  is  his  '  Saxonia  Numismatica,  sive  Nummophy- 
lacium  Numismatum  Mnemonicorum  et  Iconicorum  ii  Ducibus  Saxoniao 
cudi  jussorum,'  Frankfurt,  2  parts,  4to,  1705.  He  also  continued  the 
history  of  Gotha  which  had  been  commenced  by  Caspar  Sagittarius, 
in  two  supplementary  volumes.  His  history  of  the  Reformation, 
'  Historischer  Bericht  vom  Anfang  und  Fortgang  der  Reformation,' 
which  was  edited  by  E.  S.  Cyprian,  in  2  vols.  4to,  Leipzig,  171S,  is  a 
valuable  work,  which  should  still  be  consulted  by  the  student  of  that 
important  period. 

TERBURGH,  GERARD,  an  eminent  painter  of  scenes  of  domestic 
life  of  the  higher  classes  of  society,  was  born  at  Zwoll,  near  OverysseL, 
in  1608,  and  was  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  art  by  his  father,  who 
is  not  much  known  as  a  painter,  but  appears  to  have  passed  some  years 
at  Rome.  Some  think  that  he  perfected  himself  under  another  master 
at  Haarlem ;  however  this  may  be,  he  had  acquired  considerable  repu- 
tation in  the  Netherlands  as  a  painter  of  portraits  of  a  small  size 
before  he  resolved  to  travel  for  his  improvement.  He  first  visited 
Italy ;  but  whatever  advantage  he  may  have  derived  from  the  works 
of  the  great  Italian  masters  he  never  changed  his  style,  and  proceeding 
from  Italy  to  France,  practised  with  great  success  at  Paris.  From 
France  he  returned  to  Holland,  where  he  was  highly  esteemed  and 
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fully  employed.  He  visited  Miinster  during  the  sitting  of  the  cele- 
brated congress  at  which  the  treaty  that  terminated  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  was  concluded.  Here  he  painted  his  most  celebrated  picture, 
containing  the  portraits  of  the  sixty-nine  plenipotentiaries  assembled 
on  that  important  occasion.  Count  Pigoranda,  the  Spanish  ambassador 
at  Miinster,  induced  him  to  visit  Spain,  where  he  painted  the  portraits 
of  King  Philip  IV.  and  all  the  royal  family,  and  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  nobility.  His  performances  gave  such  satisfaction  to 
the  Spanish  king,  that  he  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  presented  him  with  a  gold  chain  and  medal,  a  sword,  and  silver 
spur**.  After  finally  returning  to  his  own  country  he  married,  and 
was  made  burgomaster  of  the  town  of  Deventer,  where  he  lived  in 
affluence,  and  died  in  1081,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years. 

The  subjects  which  Terburgh  generally  painted  were  portraits,  con- 
versations, persons  engaged  at  different  games,  performers  on  musical 
instruments,  ladies  at  their  toilets.  He  finished  his  pictures  highly, 
with  a  light  and  delicate  touch,  and  is  remarkable  for  introducing 
white  satin  in  the  dress  of  some  figure  iu  all  his  compositions  :  he 
always  took  care  to  throw  the  principal  light  upon  it,  and  seems  never 
to  have  painted  a  picture  without  satiu  drapery.  Dr.  Waagcn  says  of 
him,  "  Terburgh  is  the  real  founder  of  the  art  of  painting  conversation 
pieces,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  eminent  master  iu  this  style. 
In  delicacy  of  execution  he  is  inferior  to  none,  and  in  a  certain  tender 
fusing  of  the  colours  he  excels  all  others;  but  none  can  be  compared 
with  him  in  the  enchanting  harmony  and  silvery  tone,  and  the 
observance  of  the  aerial  perspective.  His  figures,  which  are  well 
drawn,  have  an  uncommon  case  of  refinement,  and  are  frequently 
very  graceful."  Many  of  his  capital  works  are  in  Englaud,  in  the 
collections  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  Mr.  Hope,  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  her  Majesty. 

TERENTIA.  [Cicero.] 

TERENTIA'NUS  MAURUS.    [Madius  Terentianus.] 

TERENTIUS,  or  more  fully  P.  TERENTIUS  APE K,  was  one  of 
the  two  comic  poets  of  Rome  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  facts  of  his  life  were  matter  of  dispute  even  among  the  Romans 
themselves.  If  we  may  rely  upon  the  biography  attributed  by  some 
to  Donatus,  by  others  to  Suetonius,  he  was  born  at  Carthage,  and 
became  the  slave  of  a  Roman  senator  named  Terentius  Lucanus  who, 
pleased  with  his  abilities  and  handsome  person,  first  gave  him  a 
liberal  education  and  afterwards  his  freedom  at  an  early  age.  Some, 
on  the  other  hand,  stated  that  he  originally  fell  into  slavery  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  At  Rome  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  many 
men  of  family,  more  particularly  the  second  Scipio  Africanus  and  his 
friend  Lselius,  who  were  even  said  to  nave  assisted  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  six  comedies  which  bear  the  name  of  Terence.  There 
were  even  some  who  asserted  that  these  two  nobles  merely  borrowed 
the  name  of  Terence  for  what  was  wholly  their  own.  Before  he  had 
completed  his  thirty-fifth  year  he  left  Rome,  either  to  avoid  the  odium 
which  grew  out  of  the  suspicion  that  he  had  published  the  writings 
of  others  as  his  own,  or  to  study  the  institutions  and  manners  of  the 
Greek  nation,  and  thus  qualifiy  himself  for  fresh  exertions  in  the  field 
he  had  chosen.  He  never  returned,  but  the  accounts  of  his  death 
were  various.  Some  said  that  he  embarked  for  Asia,  and  was  never 
seen  from  the  hour  of  his  embarkation ;  others  that  he  died  on  his 
way  back  from  Greece,  where  he  had  translated  one  hundred  and 
eight  plays  of  Menander;  while  others  again  contended  that  having 
sent  his  translated  plays  in  a  separate  ship,  he  received  the  news  that 
this  ship  with  his  valued  property  was  lost  at  sea,  and  died  through 
grief,  in  the  consulship  of  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella  and  M.  Fulvius 
Nobilior,  either  at  Stymphalus  in  Arcadia  or  at  the  Leucadian  pro- 
montory. He  was  of  moderate  stature,  slender  figure,  and  dark 
complexion.  He  left  a  daughter,  who  married  a  Roman  of  equestrian 
rank,  and  a  property  of  six  jugers  on  the  Appian  road.  But  another 
authority  reports  that  he  died  in  the  most  abject  poverty.  Eusebius, 
or  rather  St.  Jerome,  places  the  death  of  Terence  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  and  this  king  died  in  the  third  year  of  the  158th 
Olympiad,  or  the  close  of  B.C.  146. 

The  difficulties  iu  the  life  of  Terence  are  chiefly  of  a  chronological 
character  :  the  following  table  of  ascertained  dates  bears  upon  it : — 

B.C.  218.  Commencement  of  Second  Punic  War. 

B.C.  201.  Peace  granted  to  the  Carthaginians. 

B.C.  185.  Birth  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger. 

B.C.  184.  Death  of  Plautus. 

B.C.  169.  Death  of  Ennius. 

B.C.  168.  Death  of  Ceecilius  (partly  on  the  authority  of  St.  Jerome.) 

B.C.  166.  The  '  Andria '  acted  at  the  Megalensiau  games. 

B.C.  165.  The  '  Hecyra'  acted  at  the  same  games. 

B.C.  163.  The  '  Hautontimorumenos '  acted  at  the  same  games. 

B.C.  161.  The  'Eunuchos'  acted  at  the  same  games,  and  the 
'  Phormio  '  at  the  Roman  games. 

B.C.  160.  Death  of  ^Emilius  Paulus.  The  '  Adelphcc,' acted  at  his 
funeral  games,  at  the  expense  of  his  sons  Fabius  and  Scipio. 

B.C.  159.  Consulship  of  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella  and  M.  Fulvius 
Nobilior. 

B.c.  149.  Commoncement  of  the  Third  Punic  War. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  whole  period  of  Terence's  life  must  have 
been  included  in  the  peace  between  the  Second  and  Third  Punic  wars; 
bo  that  if  taken  prisoner  in  war,  that  war  could  not  have  been  one 


betweou  Rome  and  Carthage.  Again  there  is  a  chronological  difficulty 
in  the  story  that  the  poet,  when  he  offered  his  'Andria'  to  the 
sediles,  was  directed  to  obtain  the  approval  of  Csccilius;  that  he 
accordingly  went  to  the  house  of  the  latter,  and  was  coldly  bidden  to 
seat  himself  on  a  stool  and  commence  reading  while  the  other  dined; 
but  that  after  a  few  verses  Cacilius  was  so  charmed  that  he  invited 
Terence  to  take  his  seat  at  the  table  aud  dine  with  him,  after  which 
he  read  through  the  remainder  of  the  play  and  filled  Csecilius  with 
admiration.  Now  the  death  of  Ca3cilius,  though  the  date,  as  we  have 
observed,  is  in  some  measure  founded  upon  the  testimony  of  St. 
Jerome,  occurred  two  years  before  the  'Andria'  was  acted.  The 
assertion  that  Scipio  and  Laelius  assisted  the  poet  is  not  altogether 
rendered  impossible  by  the  youth  of  the  parties,  although  Scipio  was 
but  nineteen  when  the  '  Andria'  was  acted,  and  Lselius  was  of  about 
the  same  age  as  his  friend ;  but  the  difficulty  becomes  greater  when 
we  find  in  the  prologue  of  the  '  Adelphcc,'  that  the  nobles  who  were 
said  to  give  him  their  aid  are  spoken  of  in  terms  scarcely  applicable  to 
men  so  young. 

Be  the  parties  charged  to  have  lent  their  aid  to  the  poet  who  they 
may,  it  is  clear  that  the  poet  gives  no  denial  to  the  accusation,  either 
in  the  words  just  alluded  to  or  in  the  prologue  to  the  '  Hautontimo- 
rumenos.' Even  Cicero  ('Ad  Atticum,'  vii.  3)  mentions  the  report 
that  Lselius  was  the  real  author;  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  who  by  the 
way  makes  the  three  parties,  Scipio,  Lailiua,  and  Terence,  of  the  same 
age  (lequales),  tells  us  an  anecdote  which  confirms  the  report. 
C.  Lalius,  says  he,  happening  to  pass  the  Matronalia  (a  festival  on  the 
1st  of  March,  when  the  husband  for  once  in  the  year  was  bound  to 
obey  the  lady)  in  his  villa  near  Puteoli,  was  told  that  dinner  was 
waiting,  but  still  neglected  the  summons.  At  last,  when  he  made  his 
appearance,  he  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  been  in  a  pecu- 
liar vein  of  composition,  and  quoted  certain  verses  which  occur  in  the 
'  Hautontimorumenos,'  namely,  those  beginning  "  Satis  pol  proterve 
me  Syri  promissa  hue  induxerunt." 

The  fact  of  the  poet  being  called  Terentius  is  perfectly  in  harmony 
with  the  circumstance  of  his  alleged  master  having  that  name,  as  it 
was  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  manumitted  slave  to  take  the  nomen 
and  praenomen  of  his  late  master.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  altogether 
an  error  on  the  part  of  Orosius  to  confound  the  poet  with  the 
Q.  Terentius  Culleo,  who,  in  the  garb  of  a  manumitted  slave,  accom- 
panied the  triumphal  procession  of  Scipio  after  his  destruction  of 
Carthage  iu  the  year  B.C.  146.  The  name  of  Afer  seems  to  confirm  his 
Carthaginian  birth,  unless  indeed  that  assertion  be  only  an  inference 
from  the  name  itself. 

Terence  acknowledges  in  the  titles  to  his  plays  his  obligations  to  the 
Greek  comedians  Menander  and  Apollodorus;  but  he  was  not  a  mere 
translator,  for  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  was  that  he 
drew  the  materials  of  a  single  play  from  two  or  more  of  the  Greek 
plays.  He  was  much  and  deservedly  admired  by  his  countrymen, 
even  by  C'scsar  himself,  notwithstanding  the  phrase  in  which  he  speaks 
of  him  as  a  "dwarfed  Menander"  (dimidiate  Menander).  From 
Plautus,  with  whom  alone  we  can  now  make  any  satisfactory  com- 
parison, he  differs  most  widely.  Though  Plautus  excelled  in  powerful 
but  ludicrous  expressions,  he  was  altogether  deficient  in  the  formation 
and  development  of  a  plot.  Terence,  on  the  other  hand — though  even 
he  occasionally  introduces  the  buffoonery  of  the  '  miles  gloriosus,'  the 
'parasitus,'  and  the  'currens  servus,'  to  gratify  the  prejudices  of  his 
more  unpolished  hearers,  who  were  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  a  boxer  or  a  rope-dancer,  still  deserves  our  admiration  for 
his  efforts  to  place  before  his  countrymen  the  comedy  of  manners.  If 
he  was  not  always  successful,  the  failure  was  due  to  the  rude  minds 
of  his  spectators  and  the  magnitude  of  a  Roman  theatre,  and  perhaps 
also  to  the  use  of  masks,  which,  if  always  used,  must  have  been  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  best*,  efforts  of  the  comic  actor.  The  best 
edition  of  Terence  is  that  of  Bentley,  Amsterdam,  1727.  The  modern 
imitations  of  Terence  may  be  seen  in  Dunlop's  '  Roman  Literature.' 
George  Colman  has  translated  the  comedies  of  Terence  into  English. 
There  are  French  translations  by  Madame  Dacier  and  Le  Monnier. 

TERENTIUS  CLEMENS,  a  Roman  jurist,  whose  period  is  uncertain, 
but  he  lived  after  Julianus,  or  was  at  least  his  contemporary,  for  he 
cites  him.  ('  Dig.,'  24,  tit.  6,  s.  6.)  He  wrote  twenty  books  'Ad  Legem 
Juliam  et  Papiam,'  from  which  there  are  some  excerpts  in  the  Digest. 
He  is  not  cited  by  any  jurist  in  the  Digest. 

TERNAUX,  GUILLAUME  LOUIS,  BARON,  a  celebrated  French 
manufacturer,  was  born  at  Sedan  in  the  Ardennes,  on  the  8th  of 
October  1763.  He  was  brought  up  by  his  father  for  business.  When 
the  revolution  broke  out  he  enthusiastically  embraced  the  popular 
cause,  but  in  1790  he  raised  his  voice  against  the  Assignats  in  a 
paper,  entitled  '  Voeu  d'un  patriote  sur  les  Assignats.'  In  1793  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  France  on  account  of  his  political  views.  He 
visited  England  and  Belgium,  and  made  good  use  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  manufacturing  industry 
of  these  countries.  Under  the  Directory  he  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  development  of  the  industry  and  com- 
merce of  France.  Although  he  had  spoken  and  written  against 
Napoleon  I.,  the  latter  sought  to  distinguish  him.  Although  Napo- 
leon's views  occasioned  him  great  loss,  he  yet  maintained  the  credit  of 
his  firm,  wherever  he  had  establishments  in  Europe.  After  the  restora- 
tion he  devoted  himself  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Bourbons  on  the 
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throne,  as  moro  consistent  with  the  commercial  and  industrial  welfaro 
of  France.  During  the  hundred  days  ho  was  obliged  to  remove,  to 
Belgium.  After  the  Becond  restoration  he  became  a  commander  in 
the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  and  was  consulted  by  tho  government 
on  all  industrial  questions.  During  the  year  of  panic  in  Franco  (18 10) 
he  took  an  active  part  in  recommending  various  substances  as  articles 
of  food.  He  wrote  also  upon  the  preservation  of  corn  in  nilux  or 
subterranean  caverns  in  pn  ference  to  stacks  or  granaries,  as  the  best 
means  of  preserving  corn  from  the  attacks  of  rats  and  other  animals. 
He  was  sent  as  a  deputy  to  the  Chamber,  for  the  department  of  tho 
Seine  in  1818,  and  also  in  1823,  and  again  in  1827.  Not  being  a  good 
speaker  he  wrote  his  speeches,  and  when  printed  they  produced  a 
great  impression.  These  speeches  were  published  and  circulated 
extensively  through  Franco,  and  were  mostly  upon  questions  of 
finance  and  public  works,  In  1830  he  was  one  of  the  221  who  signed 
the  celebrated  address,  and  took  an  active  part  in  tho  revolution  of 
that  year.  Ho  died  on  the  2nd  of  April  1833.  He  was  one  of  tho 
first  manufacturers  in  France  to  use  spinning  machines  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  and  cloth.  He  exerted  himself  to  improve  the  breed 
of  sheep.  Ho  also  improved  greatly  the  manufacture  of  the  finer 
kinds  of  shawls,  and  was  principally  instrumental  in  the  acclimatising 
of  the  Thibet  sheep  in  France,  from  which  the  finer  kinds  of  wool  are 
produced.  Louis  XVIII.  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Baron  in  1821. 
Tho  modern  industry  of  France  owes  much  to  the  genius,  exertions 
and  enterprise  of  Baron  Ternaux. 

TERPA'NDER  (TfpnavSfios),  the  earliest  and  the  most  important 
historical  personago  in  the  history  of  Grtek  music  and  its  connection 
with  poetry,  for  he  was  both  a  musician  and  a  poet.  He  was  a  native 
of  Autissa,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and  his  best  period  falls  in  tho 
latter  half  of  the  seventh  century  before  Christ.  There  are  few 
events  in  his  life  that  can  be  chronologically  established.  In  B.C. 
676,  at  the  first  celebration  of  the  musical  contests  during  the  festival 
of  the  Carneia  near  Sparta,  Terpander  was  crowned  as  victor. 
(Athenams,  xiv.,  p.  635.)  He  afterwards  gained  four  successive  prizes 
in  the  musical  contests  at  the  Pythian  games  (Plutarch,  '  De  Musica,' 
4) ;  and  these  victories  probably  fall  between  the  years  B.C.  672  and 
645,  since  in  the  latter  of  these  years  he  was  at  Sparta,  and  there 
introduced  his  nomes  (v6,uoi)  for  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
cithara,  and  was  engaged  in  reducing  the  music  of  the  Greeks,  such  as 
it  then  was,  to  a  regular  system.  ('  Marmon.  Parium,  Epoch.'  34  ; 
Plutarch,  'De  Mus.,'  9.)  At  this  time  his  fame  must  have  reached  its 
height.  His  descendants,  or  at  least  the  musicians  in  his  school 
(icidapifiSot),  continued  for  more  thau  a  century  to  obtain  the  prize  at 
the  Carneia  every  year  without  interruption. 

Numerous  musical  inventions  are  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Terpander ;  many  of  them  however  may  have  been  made  by  other 
persons,  especially  such  as  belonged  to  his  school,  and  subsequently 
ascribed  to  the  father  and  founder  of  the  art.  Of  many  of  his 
inventions  we  are  unable  to  form  any  clear  idea.  The  most  important 
among  them  however  is  the  seven-stringed  cithara  (heptachord).  Pre- 
vious to  his  time  songs,  hymns,  and  rhapsodies  had  been  accompanied 
with  a  cithara  of  only  four  strings  (tetrachord),  to  which  Terpander 
added  three  new  strings,  so  as  to  make  the  cithara  comprise  a  full 
octave,  or,  as  the  Greeks  call  it,  a  diapason.  The  heptachord  soon 
came  into  general  use,  and  remained  the  favourite  instrument  of  the 
Greeks,  especially  the  Dorians,  notwithstanding  the  various  alterations 
and  improvements  that  were  made.  Auother  very  important  improve- 
ment which  the  ancients  unanimously  assign  to  Terpander,  is  the 
reduction  of  the  ancient  melodies  to  certain  systems  (v6fiot)  which  con- 
tinued unaltered  for  several  centuries.  These  nomes  appear  to  have 
been  of  a  twofold  character  :  he  either  invented  them  himself,  or  he 
merely  fixed  those  which  had  been  used  beforehis  time.  This  fixing  of 
certain  tunes  and  melodies  he  is  said  to  have  effected  by  marks  or  notes 
■which  he  made  over  the  verses  of  a  poem.  In  this  manner  he  marked 
the  tunes  of  his  own  poems,  as  well  as  of  portions  of  the  Homeric  rhap- 
sodies. His  own  poetical  compositions,  which,  with  the  exceptions  of  a 
few  fragments,  are  now  lost,  consisted  of  hymns,  proccmia,  and  scolia. 

(Miiller,  History  of  the  Literature  of  Antient  Greece,  i.,  p.  149,  &c.; 
Bode,  Geschicltle  der  Lyriscke  Dichtkuntt  dcr  Ucllenen,  ii.,  p.  363,  &c.) 

TERRASSON,  JEAN,  was  born  at  Lyon  in  1670  :  his  father  was 
Pierre  Terrasson,  one  of  a  family  of  considerable  eminence  and  activity 
in  that  city,  and  a  man  whose  devout  temper  led  him  to  make  all  his 
four  sons  (of  whom  Jean  was  the  eldest)  members  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Oratory.  They  were  all  at  Paris  in  the  house  of  that  Society 
when  their  father  died  :  the  three  younger  remained  members  of  the 
Congregation,  but  Jean  (now  a  sub-deacon)  whose  disposition  dis- 
inclined him  to  the  life  of  an  ecclesiastic,  quitted  the  Society,  not 
however  without  having  acquired  considerable  acquaintance  with 
theology.  The  simplicity  of  character  which  ever  distinguished  him 
rendered  him  the  dupe  of  men,  by  whom  his  small  patrimony  was 
soon  wasted ;  but  he  found  a  shelter  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  M. 
Remond,  to  whose  son  he  became  tutor.  He  subsequently  (1714) 
undertook  the  education  of  the  son  of  his  cousin  Mathieu  Terrasjou,  a 
celebrated  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris.  He  had  become  an 
associate  of  the  Academic  Royale  des  Sciences  in  1707.  In  1715  he  made 
his  first  appearance  as  an  author  by  takiug  part  in  the  dispute  then 
raging  on  the  value  of  tho  Homeric  Poems,  and  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  aucients  and  moderns.    His  work  was  entitled  'Disser- 
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tation  Critique  sur  Iliado  d'Homore,'  2  vols.  12mo,  Paris  :  it  met  with 
a  favourable  reception  from  those  who  joined  in  Of  approved  of  tlio 
attacks  then  made  on  Iloiiier,  who  was  severely  critici»ed.  Next  f I  ar 
Terrasson  published  an  addition  to  his  dissertation  ou  Homer,  in 
12mo,  in  reply  to  Andre"  Dacier,  by  whom  ho  had  been  attacked.  In 
1719  the  financial  system  of  Law  enabled  TomMOII  to  obtain  a  large 
fortune,  and  induced  him  to  form  an  establishim-nt  ami  set  up  h'u 
carriage  :  but  wealth  was  to  him  rather  a  source  of  embarrassment 
than  of  pleasure;  and  when  he  lost  his  foitune  the  next  year  in  tho 
financial  change  which  took  place,  ho  contentedly  ob-eived  that  it 
would  bo  more  convenient  to  him  to  live  on  a  little.  In  1720  he 
published  a  small  work  in  defence  of  Law's  financial  i-chemcs,  entitled 
'  Trois  Lettrcs  sur  le  Nouveau  Systemo  des  Finances,'  56  pp.  4to,  Parw, 
and  another  small  work  in  defence  of  tho  French  India  Company.  Ho 
saved  some  small  part  of  his  fortune  from  the  general  wreck;  and  this, 
with  the  income  of  a  professorship,  which  he  obtained  next  year 
(1721)  iu  the  College  Royal,  and  a  pension  subsequently  conferred  by 
the  crown,  rendered  his  circumstances  easy  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Acaddmie  Fraucaise  iu  1732. 

In  1731  Terrasson  published  a  romance  in  imitation  of  the  '  Tele- 
maquo  '  of  Fenelon.  It  was  entitled  '  Sdthos,'  3  vols.  12mo,  Paris,  and 
professed  to  be  a  translation  of  a  Greek  manuscript.  The  scene  is  laid 
chiefly  in  Egypt.  This  work  passed  through  several  editions,  but  never 
became  popular.  An  English  translation  was  published  in  1732.  In 
the  years  1737-44  he  published  the  seven  successive  volumes  in  12mo, 
of  a  translation  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  This  translation  has  been  re- 
printed once  or  twice,  but  is  very  inaccurate.  This  was  his  last  work 
of  any  extent.  His  memory  and  his  bodily  strength  gradually  failed 
and  he  died  Sept.  15th,  1750.  He  wrote  also  a  treatise  entitled  '  Do 
l'lnfini  Croc,'  of  which  he  allowed  one  or  two  transcripts  to  be  taken 
dining  his  life;  but  it  was  never  published,  nor  was  the  original 
manuscript  found  among  his  papers  at  his  decease.  He  left  also  a 
small  work,  published  after  his  decease,  entitled  '  La  Philosophic 
applicable  h  tous  les  Objets  de  l'Esprit  et  de  la  Raison  1  (Paris, 
8vo,  1754). 

TERTULLIA'NUS,  QUINTUS  SEPTIMIUS  FLORENS,  the 
earliest  of  the  Latin  ecclesiastical  writers,  lived  in  the  latter  part  ot 
the  second  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  third.  The  exact  date  of 
his  birth  is  unknown  ;  Tillemont  supposes  that  it  was  iu  a.d.  160,  and 
others  have  fixed  it  as  early  as  135.  He  was  born,  according  to 
Jerome  ('De  Vir.  Illust.,'  53),  at  Carthage,  where  his  father  was  a 
centurion  in  the  service  of  the  proconsul  of  Africa.  He  embraced 
the  profession  of  an  advocate  or  rhetorician,  in  which  he  appears  to 
have  attained  to  some  eminence.  During  this  period  of  his  life  he 
was  a  heathen,  as  he  himself  informs  us  (' Apolog.,'  18;  'De  Spectac.,' 
19;  '  De  Resurrect.  Cam.,'  19,  59;  '  De  Pcenitent.,'  1).  He  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  at  Carthage  in  all  probability,  though  an  expres- 
sion of  Eusebius  ('  Hist.  Ecc.,'  ii.  2)  ha3  been  thought  to  imply  that  bis 
conversion  took  place  at  Rome.  Immediately  upon  his  conversion  he 
was  ordained  a  presbyter.  About  the  end  of  the  2nd  century  (several 
writers  suppose  about  the  year  200),  he  became  a  Montanist.  Jerome 
(I.  c.)  ascribes  this  change  to  his  suffering  from  the  envy  and  insultB  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Roman  church,  but  a  more  adequate  and  more  pro- 
bable reason  for  it  is  found  in  the  character  of  Tertullian  himself.  In 
his  writings  composed  before  his  Montanism  he  shows  many  traces  of 
that  zeal  and  asceticism  which  formed  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  Montanists.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  he  remained  a  Monta- 
nist to  his  death.  Some  have  thought  that  he  returned  to  the  catholic 
church,  and  others  suppose  that  he  at  last  settled  down  into  opinions 
intermediate  between  those  of  tho  Montanists  and  those  of  the 
orthodox.  For  neither  of  these  suppositions  is  there  any  sufficient 
proof.  There  existed  indeed  at  Carthage,  in  the  5th  century,  a  sect 
called  Tertullianists  ;  but  between  them  and  Tertullian  there  appears 
to  have  been  no  historical  connection.  Whether  he  remained  a  Mon- 
tanist or  not,  he  continued  to  be  held  in  the  greatest  respect  by  the 
African  churches.  It  fact  it  is  to  his  influence  that  we  must  trace 
the  characteristics  which  distinguished  those  churches  from  other 
Christians,  and  which  at  length,  through  Augustine,  gave  a  tone  to 
the  Christianity  of  the  West.  Hia  influence  was  especially  great  upon 
Cyprian,  in  whose  writings  there  is  much  which  closely  resembles 
some  of  Tertullian's,  and  of  whom  Jerome  says  that  in  asking  for  the 
works  of  Tertullian  he  was  wont  to  say,  'Da  magistrum'  ('Give  me 
my  master '). 

The  date  of  Tertullian's  death  is  unknown,  but  we  are  told  by 
Jerome  that  he  lived  to  a  great  aee.  One  of  his  works  ('Ad  Scapu- 
lam ')  was  written  as  late  as  a.d.  216. 

A  large  portion  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us,  and  these  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes:  (1)  apologetic,  (2)  practical,  and  (3) 
doctrinal  or  controversial.  The  same  classification  is  sometimes  stated 
differently,  as  follows :  (1)  writings  against  the  heathen ;  (2)  writings 
on  the  nature,  morals,  rites,  &c.  of  the  church;  and  (3)  writings  against 
heretics.  It  is  important  to  distinguish,  if  possible,  between  the 
works  which  he  wrote  before  he  became  a  Montanist  and  those  which 
he  wrote  afterwards.  This  distinction  has  been  attempted  by  Neander 
and  Bahr.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  writers  have  thought  that  all  the 
works  of  Tertullian  were  composed  after  he  adopted  the  opinions  of 
Montanus.  (J.  G.  Hoffmann,  'Diss,  omnia  TertulL  in  Montanisnio 
seripta  videri,'  Wittenberg,  1733.) 
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L  Of  Tertullian's  Apologetic  Works  the  following  appear  to  belong 
to  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  and  to  have  been  written  in  the  reign  of 
Septimius  Severus.  They  are  free  from  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Mou- 
tanism: — (1.)  '  Ad  Martyres ; '  for  the  encouragement  and  vindication 
of  those  who  suffered  for  being  Christiana.  (2.)  'De  Spectaculis;' 
written  about  a.d.  198,  against  the  Roman  games  and  festivals,  and  to 
dissuade  Christians  from  being  present  at  them.  (3.)  'De  Idololatria; ' 
an  exposure  of  the  character  and  influence  of  idolatry,  with  an  exhor- 
tation to  Christians  to  avoid  every  approach  to  participation  in  it. 
(4.)  '  Apologeticus  ad  versus  Gentes  pro  Christianis ; '  his  principal 
work  of  this  class,  and  one  of  the  best  of  all  his  works,  is  a  powerful 
refutation  of  the  accusations  made  against  the  early  Christians,  and  a 
warm  remonstrance  against  the  persecutions  they  suffered,  addressed 
to  the  Roman  magistrates.  It  was  written  in  the  year  198,  and  has 
been  deservedly  held  in  very  high  esteem  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.  (5.)  '  Ad  Nationes  Libri  II.'  These  two  books,  which  were 
discovered  in  manuscript  by  James  Gothofred,  and  printed  by  him  at 
Geneva,  1625,  4to,  form  a  kind  of  supplement  to  tho  'Apologeticus.' 
The  first  contaius  much  the  same  mattir  as  that  book,  sometimes 
expanded,  sometimes  abridged,  and  sometimes  newly  arranged ;  the 
second  takes  up  the  general  subject  of  heathen  theology.  The  date  of 
these  books  appears  to  be  about  a.d.  199,  if  they  were  written  after  the 
'Apologeticus;'  but  some  writers  of  high  authority,  as  Neander  and 
Munter,  suppose  that  they  were  written  before  the  latter  work,  in  the 
year  198.  (0.)  The  treatise  'De  Testimonio  Aniincc'  may  be  regarded 
as  another  supplement  to  the  'Apologeticus,'  the  17th  chapter  of  1 
which  contains  in  fact  the  same  argument  in  a  shorter  form.  Its 
object  is  to  prove  that  there  exists  originally  in  the  human  mind,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  that  this  knowledge 
of  God  confirms  the  Christian  doctrine  of  his  character. 

The  remainder  of  Tertullian's  apologetic  works  appear  to  have  been 
written  after  he  became  a  Montanist.  They  are  :  (7.)  '  De  Corona 
Militis ; '  a  vindication  of  a  Christian  soldier,  who  refused  to  wear  a 
crown  which  had  been  awarded  to  him,  on  tho  ground  that  it  was  a 
badge  of  heathenism,  and  who  was  imprisoned  for  his  refusal.  This 
work  contains  remarks  ou  other  questions  relating  to  the  duties  of  a 
Christian  citizen  under  a  heathen  government.  (8.)  'De  Fuga  in 
Persecutione ; '  a  statement  of  the  Montanist  opinion  that  Christians, 
when  persecuted,  might  neither  attempt  to  save  their  lives  by  flight  nor 
by  money.  Written  about  a.d.  202.  (9.)  '  Contra  GnosticosSeorpiace ;' 
an  answer  to  the  slurs  thrown  upon  the  martyrs  iu  the  persecution 
of  Septimius  Severus,  by  those  'scorpions'  the  Gnostics.  (10.)  'Liber 
ad  Scapulam ; '  a  defence  of  the  Christians,  addressed  to  Scapula,  the 
proconsul  of  Africa,  who  persecuted  them. 

II.  Practical  Works,  relating  to  Christian  morals  and  discipline. 
Tho  following  were  written  before  he  became  a  Montanist: — 

(11.)  '  De  Patientia ; '  on  Christian  patience.  (12.)  '  De  Oratione ; ' 
on  prayer  :  one  of  Tertullian's  earliest  works.  (13.)  '  De  Baptismo ; ' 
on  baptism  :  a  defence  and  explanation  of  the  rite.  (14.)  '  De  Pceni- 
tentia;'  on  repentance:  a  manual  for  Catechumens  and  newly- 
baptised  Christians.  (15.)  'Libri  Duo  ad  Uxorem  ;  '  exhorting  his 
wife  not  to  marry  a  second  time,  if  he  should  die  before  her. 

The  two  following  works  were,  in  Neander' s  opinion,  most  probably 
written  after  Tertullian  became  a  Montanist:  (16.)  'De  Cultu  Femi- 
narum ; '  on  female  attire :  consisting  of  two  books,  the  first  of 
which  is  sometimes  denoted  by  a  separate  title,  namely, '  De  Habitu 
Muliebri.'  (17.)  '  De  Virginibus  Velandis  ; '  on  the  veiling  of  virgins  : 
in  opposition  to  the  custom  then  prevalent  at  Carthage,  of  virgins 
appearing  in  church  with  the  face  exposed. 

The  remaining  works  of  this  second  class  are  undoubtedly  Mon- 
tanistic : — (18.)  'De  Exhortatione  Castitatis;'  dissuading  a  friend 
from  marrying  a  second  time.  To  the  same  purport  are  (19.)  'De 
Monogamia;'  and  (20.)  '  De  Pudicitia.'  (21.)  'De  Jejunitate,'  or 
'De  Jejuniis;'  recommending  the  severe  practices  of  the  Montanists, 
in  preference  to  the  milder  doctrine  of  the  orthodox  respecting  fasts. 
In  this  work,  and  others  of  his  writings,  he  applies  to  the  orthodox 
the  term  '  psychici'  (tpvx'Ko\),  carnal,  which  is  used  by  Paul  (1  Cor.,  ii. 
14)  in  opposition  to  'spiritual.'  (22.)  'De  Pallio,'  composed  in  the 
year  208,  is  a  treatise  recommending  the  wearing  of  the  Greek  pallium 
in  preference  to  the  Roman  toga.  It  contains  much  information 
respecting  the  form  of  these  garments. 

III.  Works  on  Christian  Doctrine  and  Polemics.  The  only  one  of 
this  class  which  seems  to  have  been  written  before  his  Montanism  is 
(23.)  '  De  Prajscriptione  (or  Prsescriptionibus)  Haereticorum  ; '  against 
heretics  in  general,  and  especially  the  Gnostics  and  Marcionites. 

He  continued  his  attacks  upon  the  heretics,  and  especially  the 
various  sects  of  Gnostics,  after  he  became  a  Montanist,  in  the  following 
works :— (24.)  '  Adversus  Marcionem  Libri  V.'  (25.)  Adversus  Valen- 
tinianos;'  which  Semler  supposes  to  be  a  close  imitation  of  Irenocus, 
'Contra  Htereses.'  (26.)  'De  Came  Christi,'  and  (27.)  'De  Resur- 
rectione  Carnis,'  are  treatises  on  the  resurrection,  in  opposition  to  the 
Gnostics.  (28.)  '  Adversus  Hermogenem ;'  against  the  doctrine  held 
by  a  Gnostic  of  that  name,  that  matter  is  eternal,  and  that  out  of  this 
eternal  matter  not  only  all  sensible  things,  but  also  the  souls  of  men 
are  made,  the  latter  being  besides  endowed  with  a  divine  principle  of 
life  (irvevna).  Against  this  doctrine  concerning  the  soul  Tertullian 
wrote  another  work,  from  which  only  some  quotations  have  come 
down  to  us  :  '  De  Censu  Animce.'    Our  loss  is  the  less,  as  we  have  a 


fuller  treatise  by  Tertullian  on  the  same  subject,  (29.)  'De  Anima;  in 
which  he  dis  ussesthe  theories  of  ar,cient  philosophers  concerning  tho 
soul,  and  opposes  to  them  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  that  it  is 
spiritual,  immortal,  and  received  direct  from  God. 

There  is  also  a  work  by  him  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

(30)  '  Adversus  Praxean  ; '  written  about  a.d.  204  or  205,  against  the 
doctrine  of  Praxcas,  which  was  in  fact  essentially  the  same  with  that 
which  afterwards  became  known  as  Sabellianism. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  wrote  a  work,  (31.)  'Adversus 
Judueos,'  in  answer  to  the  Jewish  objections  against  Christianity. 

The  above  list  contains  all  the  extant  works  of  Tertullian,  but  he 
must  have  written  many  more,  since  Jerome  informs  us  that  many  of 
his  works  had  been  lost  even  before  his  time.  (Hieronym.  '  De  Vir. 
Ulust.,'  c.  53.)  Among  his  lost  works,  of  which  the  titles  are  known, 
besides  that  '  De  Censu  Anima;,'  already  mentioned,  are  some  which 
were  especially  designed  to  explain  the  opinions  of  the  Montanists, 
namely,  '  De  Spe  Fidelium,'  one  of  the  earliest  works  in  which  was  put 
forth  the  doctrine  now  known  as  Millennarianism,  of  the  personal 
reign  of  Christ  on  earth  for  a  thousand  years,  and  '  De  Paradiso.'  He 
also  composed  a  defence  of  the  '  ecstasies'  of  the  Montanists  in  six 
books,  to  which  was  added  a  seventh  against  a  certain  Apollonius. 
His  treatise  '  De  Aaronis  Vestibus' appears  to  have  been  lost  before 
Jerome's  time.  (See  Hieronym.,  '  Epist.'  lxiv.,  near  the  end.)  Two 
works  which  are  erroneously  ascribed  to  Tertullian  are  the  '  Carmina 
Sibyllina,'  and  the  'Acta  Perpetua)  et  Ftlicitatis.' 

Tertullian  holds  one  of  the  first  places,  if  not  the  very  first,  among 
the  Latin  fathers,  for  learning  and  iut  llectual  power.  Even  those  to 
whom  his  peculiar  opinions  were  the  least  acceptable  have  eulogised 
him  in  the  highest  terms.  Thus  Jerome  says  ('  Epist.,'  lxx.,  sec.  5), 
"  What  mora  learned,  what  more  acute  than  Tertullian  ?  whoso 
apology  and  books  against  the  heathen  embrace  all  the  learning  of  the 
age."  Vincentius  Lirinensis  ('  Commonitor.,'  o.  24)  adjudges  to  him 
"  by  far  the  highest  place  among  the  Latin  fathers,"  and  attributes  to 
him  "  the  most  extensive  learning  both  in  things  divine  and  human, 
and  a  grasp  of  mind  which  comprehended  all  philosophy,  all  sects  of 
philosophers,  their  authors  and  supporters,  and  every  variety  of  histo- 
rical and  scientific  knowledge."  Erasmus  calls  him  "by  far  the  most 
learned  of  all  the  Latin  theologians."  ('Prefat.  ad  Hilar.')  In  short, 
the  general  judgment  of  the  orthodox  in  ancient  and  modern  times 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Jerome :  "  His  genius  I  praise, 
his  heresy  I  condemn"  (ejus  ingenium  laudo,  ha:resin  dauino).  In 
fact,  he  appears  from  his  writings  to  have  become  acquainted  with  all 
the  learning  then  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  while  to 
this  he  added  the  results  of  careful  observation,  and  then  brought  all 
his  knowledge  to  the  support  of  the  opinions  he  embraced,  first  as  a 
Catholic  Christian  and  afterwards  as  a  Montanist.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  feature  in  his  writings  is  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  all 
the  ramifications  of  heathen  theology  and  worship,  and  the  powerful 
use  he  makes  of  this  sort  of  learning  in  his  controversies  with  the 
heretics. 

His  excellences  and  defects  are  strangely  mingled.  We  trace  the 
skill  of  the  rhetorician  in  his  forcible  reasonings  and  his  eloquent 
style,  but  he  has  also  the  rhetorician's  faults  in  arguing  often  with 
more  sophistry  than  truth,  and  in  taking  liberties  with  language  till 
his  meaning  becomes  obscure.  His  warm  and  zealous  temper  gives 
life  and  impressiveness  to  his  writings;  but  its  excess  made  him  an 
enthusiast  and  ascetic,  perhaps  we  ought  in  truth  to  say  a  fanatic.  In 
his  writings  we  may  generally  see  a  striving  after  words  to  express  the 
warmth  of  his  feelings  and  the  depth  of  his  convictions,  and  the 
result  of  this  effort,  combined  with  the  rhetorical  character  of  his 
style,  is  often  to  render  his  eloquence  inflated  and  obscure.  He 
indulges  frequently  in  figures  and  hyperboles,  and  excels  in  satire  and 
irony.  His  writings  differ  greatly  both  in  argument  and  style.  His 
polemical  works  are  the  clearest,  but  not  the  most  elegant.  His  best 
works  are  his  Apologies  (4),  and  those  on  the  Prescription  of  the 
Heretics  (23),  on  Repentance  (14),  on  Baptism  (13),  on  Prayer  (12),  on 
Patience  (11),  and  his  address  to  Martyrs  (1). 

The  best  editions  of  Tertullian  are  those  of  Rhenanus,  Rigaltius, 
and  Semler.  A  full  account  of  editions  and  illustrative  works  is  given 
at  the  end  of  the  excellent  small  edition  of  Tertullian  by  Leopold,  in 
Gersdorf's 'Bibliotheca  Patrum  Ecclesiasticorum  Latinorum  Selecta,' 
4  vols.  12mo,  Leips.,  1839-41,  Tauchnitz. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Tertullianus,  or  Tertyllianus,  from  two 
of  whose  works  there  are  excerpts  in  the  '  Digest,'  is  this  Tertullianus. 
The  subject  is  briefly  discussed  by  Zimmern  ('  Geschichte  des  Rom. 
Privatrechts  '),  with  references  to  other  remarks  on  this  subject.  Ter- 
tullian, in  his  theological  works,  shows  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  Roman  law. 

(The  Church  Histories  of  Mosheim,  Neander,  and  Schrockh ;  Baehr, 
Christlich-Romische  Theologie ;  Neander,  Antignosticus  Geist  da  Tertul- 
lianus, &c,  8vo,  Berlin,  1825  ;  Bishop  Kaye,  The  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  the  Second  and  Third  Centuries,  illustrated  from  the  Writings  of 
Tertullian,  8vo,  Camb.,  1826;  Munter,  Primordia  Ecclesice  Africance, 
4to,  Hafn.,  1829.  Other  works  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Tertullian 
are  mentioned  in  the  Appendix  to  Leopold's  edition.) 

TERWESTEN,  AUGUST  YN,  was  born  at  the  Hague  in  1649.  He 
became  at  about  twenty  years  of  age  the  pupil  of  N.  Wieling  and  W. 
Doudyns ;  before  this  time  he  had  maintained  himself  by  working  and 
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chasing  for  goldsmiths.  In  1673  ho  went  to  Italy,  whero  ho  studied 
chielly  in  Venice  and  Home,  and  visited  Franco  and  Kngland ;  and 
after  an  absence  of  six  year*  returned  in  1078  to  tho  Hague,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  historical  and  mythological  compositions, 
i  aen  <1  and  profane,  but  his  favourite  author  was  Ovid,  llo  restored  the 
Academy  of  the  llaguo,  which  had  declined  to  a  very  inellieient  state  ; 
and  in  161)0  he  was  invited  by  tho  Elector  of  lirandenburg,  afterwards 
King  of  Prussia,  to  liorlin,  and  was  appointed  his  court  painter,  llo 
Contributed  chiefly  to  the  establishment  of  llic  Aeademy  of  Merlin, 
of  which  he  was  made  director.  llo  died  at  iierlin  in  1711.  Ter- 
westyn  painted  with  remarkable  rapidity  and  freedom  ;  there  are  a 
low  etchings  by  him. 

TESI,  MAURO  ANTONIO,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  after  the 
name  given  him  by  his  patron  and  admirer,  Algarotti,  II  Maurino, 
was  born  at  Moutalbano,  in  tho  territory  of  Modcna,  January  15, 
1730.  Though  in  poor  circumstance*,  his  parents  were  so  desirous  of 
giving  him  a  good  education,  that  they  removed  for  that  purpose  to 
Bologna,  where  he  was  admitted  into  the  Scuole  Pio.  Manifesting  a 
great  taste  for  drawing,  he  was  placed  under  Carlo  Morettini,  a  heraldry 
painter.  It  is  therefore  not  without  reason  that  Algarotti  calls  him 
self-taught,  for  though  he  afterwards  received  some  instruction  from 
an  engraver  named  Giovanni  Fabbri,  it  could  have  contributed  but 
littlo  towards  the  excellence  he  displayed  in  that  branch  of  art  which 
xie  selected, — architectural  design  and  painting.  For  this  he  was 
doubtless  most  of  all  indebted,  after  his  own  talent,  to  the  instruction 
and  assistance  of  Algarotti  himself,  who  made  him  tho  companion  of 
his  journeys  to  various  places,  and  treated  him  as  a  son.  The  attach- 
ment was  reciprocal  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  his  attentions  to  his  patron 
during  bis  last  illness  at  Pisa,  that  he  fell  into  ill  health  himself,  and 
died  two  years  afterwards  at  Bologna,  July  18,  1766. 

Algarotti  has  made  frequent  mention  of  Tesi  in  his  letters,  where 
ho  has  described  many  of  his  works  at  considerable  length,  and  speaks 
both  of  them  and  him  in  terms  that  would  seem  quite  exaggerated,  if 
they  were  expressed  by  a  less  intelligent  critic,  or  were  his  praises  not 
confirmed  by  the  opinions  of  others.  The  encomium  paid  to  his  , 
memory  in  tho  inscription  on  his  monument  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peti  onio,  Bologna, — "  Elegantioe  veteris  in  pingendo  ornatu,  et  archi- 
tectura  restitutori," — has  not  been  considered  more  than  is  due  to  one 
who  set  an  example  of  more  refined  and  purer  taste  in  architectural 
design  and  composition.  His  productions  are  highly  esteemed,  and 
though  his  pictures  are  few,  he  left  a  great  number  of  drawings,  and 
also  a  series  of  architectural  plates  engraved  by  himself. 

TESSIN.  There  are  three  eminent  Swedes  of  this  name,  father, 
son,  and  grandson.  The  first  of  them,  Nicodemus  the  elder,  or 
Nicodemus  Valentinson  Tessin,  was  born  at  Stralsund  in  1619, 
and  held  the  appointment  of  royal  or  crown  architeet,  which  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Queen  Christina  in  1645,  then  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Simon  de  la  Vallde.  Very  little  more  has  been  recorded  of 
him,  except  that  he  visited  Italy,  that  a  patent  of  nobility  was  granted 
to  him  in  1671  by  Charles  XI.,  and  that  he  filled  the  office  of  magis- 
trate at  Stockholm.  Even  the  time  of  his  death  is  not  precisely 
stated,  but  it  appears  from  collateral  evidence  to  have  been  somewhere 
about  16SS.  As  an  architect  one  of  his  chief  works  is  the  palace 
of  Drotlningsholm,  begun  by  him  for  the  Queen-Dowager  Hedwig  j 
Eleouora  (widow  of  Charles  Gustavus),  but  completed  by  his  son.  | 
He  also  erected  the  royal  villa  of  Strbmsholm,  and  the  mausoleum  of 
Charles  Gustavus.  In  fame  he  has  been  surpassed  by  his  more  i 
eminent  son, 

Count  Nicodemus  Tessin,  who  was  born  at  Nykoping  in  1654,  and 
had  for  one  of  his  baptismal  sponsors  the  Queen  Maria  Eleonora, 
widow  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  was  carefully  educated  by  his 
father,  expressly  with  a  view  to  his  future  profession.  As  soon  as  he 
had  completed  his  studies,  first  at  Stockholm,  afterwards  at  Upsala,  he 
was  sent  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  Italy,  whither  he  accompanied  the 
Marquis  del  Monte,  a  nobleman  in  the  service  of  Christina  of  Sweden. 
He  studied  at  Pome  under  Bernini,  and  acquired  a  taste  for  the  fine 
arts  generally.  After  four  years  thus  spent,  he  visited  Naples,  Sicily, 
and  Malta,  and  again  returned  to  Rome,  at  which  place  he  received 
from  Sweden  his  appointment  as  future  hof-architect  in  16S9.  On  his 
return  he  was  allowed,  by  Charles  XL,  to  prosecute  his  travels  con- 
formably with  his  earnest  wish  for  further  improvement,  and  this 
time  he  visited  England  and  France,  in  which  latter  country  he 
remained  three  years.  On  finally  settling  in  his  native  country,  he 
received,  iu  addition  to  his  former  appointment,  that  of  city-architect 
to  the  magistracy  of  Stockholm.  The  destruction  of  the  royal  palace 
by  fire  in  1697  afforded  him  an  opportunity  for  displaying  his  ability 
far  more  favourable  than  might  else  have  offered  itself ;  and  of  which 
he  so  well  availed  himself  as  to  render  the  new  edifice  oue  of  the 
noblest  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  though  not  what  it  would  have  been 
had  his  ideas  been  fully  carried  out.  He  had  also  numerous  oppor- 
tunities of  exhibiting  his  taste  on  a  magnificent  scale;  though  they 
were  only  of  a  temporary  nature — on  occasions  of  splendid  court 
pageants  and  festivals,  in  which  his  talent  for  architectural  decoration 
was  employed.  One  of  them  was  at  the  solemuisation  of  the  public 
entry  and  coronation  of  Ulrica  Eleonora,  the  wife  of  Charles  XL,  who 
was  herself  an  artist,  and  displayed  considerable  proficiency  iu  portrait- 
painting.  By  the  Queen-Dowager  Hedwig  Eleonora  ho  was  employed 
not  only  to  complete  Drottningsholm,  but  to  lay  out  the  grounds  and 
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gardens  both  there  ami  at  Ulriksd.-d.  BmMm  the  cathedral  at  Calmar, 
and  Oxeustiern's  monument,  he  executed  or  designed  a  great  number 
of  other  buildings,  including  u  project  for  rebuilding  tho  palace  at 
Copenhagen,  which  w;w  partly  carried  into  clfect  many  y<  am  after  hw 
death,  when  it  was  curtailed,  and  by  no  means  improved  in  other 
respects.  Elevations  of  the  original  design  were  published  by  his  son, 
under  the  titlo  of'Bflgin  Hafiueimis  l'acies,'  &c.  In  addition  to  hi* 
professional  occupations,  the  count  (which  titlo  was  conferred  on  him  in 
1711)  was  engaged  in  many  ollices  that  he  held  at  court,  and  he  took 
a  considerable  share  in  public  and  political  affair!.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  (1728)  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Lund.  Count 
Nicodemus  was  twice  married. 

Count  Charles  Gustavus  Tessin,  the  son  of  Count  Nicodemus  by 
his  first  marriage,  was  born  at  Stockholm  in  1695.  Though  not  with- 
out talent  for  architecture,  which  he  had  considerably  improved  by 
travglli&g,  ho  did  not  exercise  it  professionally,  except  in  completing 
tho  palace  at  Stockholm  after  his  father's  death.  His  claim  to  celebrity 
was  of  a  vory  different  kind  ;  it  was  as  a  statesman  and  diplomatist  that 
he  chiefly  distinguished  himself.  He  was  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
France  from  1739  to  1712,  and  president  of  the  chancery  from  1747  to 
1752.  As  tutor  to  the  prince  royal,  afterwards  Gustavus  III.,  ho 
wrote  for  his  instruction  a  series  of  letters  on  political  and  moral 
topics,  which  were  published,  and  of  which  there  is  a  French  trans- 
lation. Count  Gustavus  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  every  scheme  for 
the  advancement  of  his  country;  he  did  much  for  the  encouragement 
of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  first  established  the  Swedish  Academy 
for  Painting  and  Sculpture  in  1735.  Some  years  before  his  death  he 
withdrew  from  public  business  and  affairs,  and  lived  in  retirement  ou 
his  estate  at  Akeroe  in  Sudermania,  where  he  died  iu  1771;  and  by 
his  death  the  family  became  extinct. 

TESTELIN,  or  TETTELIN,  LOUIS,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1615, 
and  was  a  pupil  of  Vouet.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  French  Academy,  though  he  was  only  thirty-three  years  of 
age  at  its  establishment  in  1648.  His  presentation  picture  was  an 
historical  portrait  of  Louis  XIV.  In  1650  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  professors  of  the  academy.  Testelin's  picture  of  the  'Resurrection 
of  Tabitha  by  St.  Paul,'  painted  in  1652,  is  considered  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  French  school  of  painting,  and  is  compared  with 
Le  Sueur's  celebrated  picture  of  '  Paul  Preaching,'  and  the  '  Burning 
of  the  Books  at  Ephesus;'  it  is  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame;  there 
is  a  print  of  it  by  Bosse  and  Picard  le  Romaiu.  There  is  another 
celebrated  picture  by  Testelin  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  the 
'Flagellation  of  St.  Paul  and  Silas,'  which  was  painted  in  1055,  the 
year  of  his  death.  '  St.  Louis  attending  a  Sick  Man,'  in  the  Hospital 
de  la  Cbaritd,  is  likewise  a  distinguished  work  by  Testelin.  As  he 
died  at  the  early  age  of  forty,  his  works  arc  necessarily  scarce.  Le 
Brun  and  Testelin  were  warm  friends.  Testelin  had  great  theoretical 
knowledge,  aud  he  and  Le  Brun  frequently  conversed  on  the  principles 
of  art.  Testelin  never  was  iu  Italy  ;  but  on  oue  occasion  the  subject 
of  their  argument  was  the  comparative  merit  of  the  Roman  and 
Venetian  schools,  taking  their  abstract  characteristics  as  their  subject, 
Roman  design,  and  Venetian  colour  and  light  aud  shade,  Le  Brun 
advocating  the  Roman  and  Testelin  the  Venetian.  After  arguing  tho 
whole  night  through,  Le  Brun  rose,  saying,  "  My  friend,  you  have 
charmed  me  by  your  profound  knowledge;  the  victory  is  yours; 
certainly  no  man  is  better  instructed  in  the  great  maxims  of  his  art. ' 

TE'TRICUS,  CAIUS  PESUVVIUS,  a  Roman  senator,  one  of  the 
numerous  usurpers  of  the  imperial  purple  iu  the  3rd  century  A.D., 
who  arc  distinguished  in  Roman  history  by  the  name  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants.  He  was  governor  of  Aquitauia,  aud,  after  the  death  of 
several  pretenders  iu  Gaul,  was  made  emperor  there  in  26S  by 
Victorma,  said  to  be  his  kiuswomau,  and  the  widow  of  Victorinus. 
He  reigued  for  a  few  years  not  uu prosperously;  but  after  the  accession 
of  Aurelian,  finding  himself  unable  to  control  the  turbulent  aud  licen- 
tious soldiery  who  sustained  his  power,  aud  becoming  wtary  of  their 
crimes,  he  iuvited  the  new  emperor  into  Gaul,  and  resigned  his  usurped 
dominion  in  the  following  manner  : — Dreading  the  resentment  of  his 
troops  if  he  deserted  them  openly,  he  pretended  to  prepare  for  an 
engagement  near  Chalons  in  Champagne,  and  then  betrayed  his  army 
into  the  hands  of  Aurelian.  Gibbon  places  this  event  before  the  defeat 
of  Zeuobia;  but  Vopiscus  (Aureliauus,  '  Historia  Augusta ')  says  that 
it  took  place  subsequently.  The  triumph  of  Aurelian,  in  274,  was 
ennobled  by  the  presence  of  the  queen  of  the  East,  aud  of  Tetrieus 
and  his  sou,  iu  the  train  of  captives.  The  deposed  emperor  was 
treated  by  his  conqueror  with  every  mark  of  distinction  during  tho 
remainder  of  his  life,  and  was  made  corrector  of  Lucania  according 
to  Vopiscus  and  other  writers,  or  of  all  Italy,  if  we  follow  Trebellius 
Follio.  His  sou  Tetrieus,  who  had  beeu  made  Cajsar  by  Victorina, 
met  with  not  less  favour  thau  bis  father  at  the  hands  of  Aurelian,  and 
was  honoured  with  senatorial  dignity.  On  the  coins  of  Tetrieus, 
which  are  extant  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  we  find  the  reading 
iiMP.c.c.rESv.TETRicvs.AVG,  and  also  ijip.tetricys.avg  ;  with,  on  the 
reverse,  imp.c.claydiys. avg,  which,  as  Eckhel  ('Doct.  Vet.  Num.') 
remarks,  would  imply  an  alliance  between  him  aud  Claudius  Gothicus. 
Spon  ('Miscell.,'  274,  Lugd.,  1CS5)  gives  an  inscription  on  a  marble 
found  at  Rouen  with  the  titles  of  Tetrieus  more  at  length  :  c.pesveio. 
tetrico.  xobilissi.mo.  CAES.r.F.Avo.L,L  Coins  struck  in  the  name  of 
the  younger  Tetrieus  yet  remain. 
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TETZEL,  JOHANN.    [Tezel,  J.] 

TEXEIRA,  or  TEXERA,  JOSEPH,  was  born  of  a  good  family  in  1 
Portugal,  about  the  beginning  of  1543.  After  distinguishing  himself 
at  the  university,  he  entered  the  order  of  St.  Dominic  in  1565,  and 
obtained  general  respect  for  his  learning  and  virtue.  He  was  prior  of 
the  convent  of  Santarem  in  1578,  when  King  Sebastian  undertook  his 
expedition  into  Africa. 

Iu  the  troubles  which  ensued,  Texeira  attached  himself  to  the  party 
of  Don  Antonio,  and  accompanied  that  prince  to  France  in  1581, 
where  he  went  to  solicit  assistance  against  Philip  II.  Texeira  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  in  the  beginning  of  1582,  a  compendium  of  the  history 
of  Portugal.  The  work  is  very  scarce  (it  is  described  as  a  thin  quarto 
of  70  pages),  and  appears  to  have  been  published  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  Don  Antonio's  claim  to  the  throne  of  Portugal.  The 
author  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  naval  battle  off 
Terceira  on  the  26th  of  July  1582,  and  carried  to  Lisbon,  whence  he 
contrived  to  make  his  escape  and  rejoin  Don  Antonio.  Duard  Nonius 
a  Leone,  a  converted  Jew,  employed  by  Philip  II.  to  refute  the  '  Com- 
pendium of  Portuguese  History,'  asserts  that  Texeira,  while  a  prisoner 
at  Lisbon,  denied  to  him  that  he  was  the  author. 

The  partisaus  of  the  League  having  obliged  Don  Antonio  to  quit 
Paris,  Texeira  accompanied  him  as  his  confessor,  first  to  Bretagne,  and 
in  1586  to  England.  In  1588,  having  returned  to  France,  he  was 
introduced  to  Henri  III.  and  the  queen-mother:  the  former  appointed 
him  a  court  chaplain;  the  latter  despatched  him  on  a  confidential 
mission  to  Lyon,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  League,  believing  that 
a  Dominican  friar  was  unlikely  to  be  suspected  of  being  an  agent  of 
the  court.  Texeira  remained  at  Lyon  from  July  1588  to  January  1589. 
During  this  interval  he  prepared  for  publication  a  reply  to  the  attack 
upon  his  History  by  Nonius  a  Leone.  This  pamphlet,  or  some  indis- 
creet expressions  iu  conversation,  having  given  umbrage  to  the 
Leaguers,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  ;  the  papers  left  in  his  cell  were 
seized,  and  the  whole  impression  of  his  pamphlet  (with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  copies)  destroyed.  He  rejoined  Henri  III.  at  Tours,  and 
after  the  murder  of  that  prince,  in  August  1589,  was  continued  in  his 
office  of  court-chaplain  by  Henri  IV.,  to  whose  service  he  attached 
himself.  After  the  entry  of  Henri  into  Paris,  Don  Antonio  was 
enabled  to  return  to  that  city,  and  Texeira  appears  to  have  resumed 
his  office  of  confessor.  In  March  1595  he  published  a  new  edition  of 
the  work  which  had  been  destroyed  at  Lyon ;  but  his  labour  was  in 
vain,  for  he  was  called,  in  the  August  following,  to  perform  the  last 
service  of  his  church  to  the  prince  whose  cause  he  had  advocated  with 
such  fidelity. 

In  1596  Texeira  was  a  witness  of  the  public  abjuration  of  Calvinism 
by  the  dowager-princess  of  Cond^  at  Kouen.  The  Papal  legate  selected 
him  to  instruct  and  confirm  the  princess  in  her  new  faith  ;  and  from 
that  time  till  his  death  he  continued  attached  to  the  service  of  the 
house  of  Coudd.  This  engagement  left  him  pretty  much  the  command 
of  his  own  time,  and  he  employed  it  principally  in  his  favourite  study 
of  genealogy.  A  list  of  his  published  works  will  be  found  at  the  end 
of  this  article  :  here  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  to  the  second 
edition  of  his  '  Genealogy  of  the  House  of  Conde-,'  published  in  1598, 
he  added  an  account  of  the  public  ceremonial  of  the  princess's  re- 
conciliation with  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

In  1601  he  published  a  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  Don  Sebas- 
tian, '  from  his  expedition  into  Africa  in  1578,  till  the  6th  of  January 
of  this  present  year  1601.'  We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  this 
work ;  but  the  following  passage  from  Etoile's  '  Journal  of  the  Reign 
of  Henry  IV.'  throws  some  light  upon  the  expression  quoted  from  its 
title-page: — "Friday,  the  1st  of  June,  1601,  comes  the  intelligence 
that  the  false  or  true  Don  Sebastian  (for  as  yet  one  knows  not  which  to 
call  him)  has  been  sent  to  the  galleys  by  order  of  the  viceroy  of 
Naples.  .  . .  The  Portuguese  maintain  that  he  is  the  true  Don  Sebas- 
tian :  they  have  solicited  various  courts  to  obtain  his  liberty,  and 
published  several  works  in  his  favour.  Among  others  Joseph  Texeira, 
a  Dominican,  has  undertaken  several  journeys  to  Bavaria,  England, 
Venice,  and  Rome,  where  he  has  disseminated  his  writings ;  and  finally, 
he  has  caused  to  be  printed  at  Paris  a  collection  of  prophecies  current 
among  the  Portuguese,  which  foretold  all  that  has  happened  to  their 
king  Sebastian."  That  Texeira,  whose  writings  show  him  to  have 
been  an  accomplished  scholar,  whose  confidential  employment  by 
Catherine  de'  Medici  is  a  strong  testimony  in  favour  of  his  abilities, 
and  whose  high  moral  character  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  should 
have  believed  the  individual  here  mentioned  to  have  been  the  real 
Don  Sebastian,  appears  upon  first  thoughts  a  strong  testimony  in  his 
favour.  But  L' Etoile's  account  of  the  nature  of  the  book  weakens  the 
presumption,  and  Texeira's  inveteracy  against  the  Spaniards  renders  it 
probable  that  the  account  is  correct.  He  is  said  to  have  declared 
from  the  pulpit,  when  preaching  on  the  duty  of  loving  one's  neighbour, 
that  "  we  are  bound  to  love  all  men,  of  whatever  religion,  sect,  or 
nation — even  Castilians." 

Texeira  died  in  the  convent  of  the  Jacobins  at  Paris,  on  the  29th  or 
30th  of  June  1604.  L'Etoile,  who  mentions  his  death,  says,  "  He  has 
just  returned  from  England,  whither  he  had  been  sent  by  the  king, 
who  gave  him  a  hundred  crowns  for  the  expenses  of  the  journey. 
While  there  he  had  seen  the  king  of  England,  to  whom  he  presented 
his  '  Genealogy'  which  he  had  compiled,  and  which  was  well  received. 
He  was  on  the  eve  of  returning  to  England  when  he  was  taken  ill." 


Texeira's  frequent  visits  to  England,  both  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
and  James,  gave  rise  to  suspicions  of  his  attachment  to  the  Romish 
Church.  For  these  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  reasonable 
ground ;  he  was  opposed  to  the  ultra-Romanist  party  of  the  League 
in  France,  because  it  was  allied  with  Philip  II.,  but  his  religious 
opinions  never  appear  to  have  varied. 

The  published  works  of  Texeira  are — 1.  'De  Portugallias  Ortu, 
Regni  Initiis,  deuique  de  Rebus  a  Regibus  universoque  regno  prasclare 
gestis  Compendium,'  Parisiis,  1582,  in  4to,  77  pp.,  very  rare  ;  2.  '  De 
Electionis  Jure  quod  competit  viris  Portugallensibus  in  auguraudis 
suis  Regibus  ac  Principibus.'  Parisiis,  8vo,  1590 :  this  is  a  reprint  of 
the  answer  to  Nonius  a  Leone,  printed  and  destroyed  at  Lyon  in 
1589  :  a  third  edition  was  published  at  Paris  in  1595,  with  the  title, 
'  Speculum  Tyrannidis  Philippi,  Regis  Castillse,  in  usurpanda  Portu- 
gallia;'  3.  '  Exegesis  Genealogica,  sive  Explicatio  Arboris  Gentilitia: 
invictissimi ac  potentissimi  Galliarum  regis  Henrici  ejus  nominis  IV.' 
This  work  was  published  at  Tours  in  1590 ;  at  Leyden,  with  additions, 
in  1592  ;  again  at  Leyden  iu  1617,  with  the  title,  '  Stemmata  Francia? 
item  Navarras  Regum  a  prima  utriusque  Gentis  Origine;'  all  the  three 
editions  are  in  4to. ;  4.  '  Explicatio  Genealogiso  Henrici  II.  Condea) 
Principis,'  Paris,  1596.  An  edition  in  4to,  and  another  in  8vo,  and  a 
translation  into  French  by  Jean  do  Montlyard,  all  appeared  in  the 
same  year.  To  the  edition  of  1598  was  appended  '  Narratio  in  qua 
tractatur  de  Apparitione,  Abjuratione,  Conversione,  et  Synaxi  Illustris- 
sima)  Principis  Charlottaj  Catharine  Trimollia?,  Priucipissa;  Condeaj ;' 
5.  '  De  Flammula,  seu  Vexillo  S.  Dionysii,  vel  dc  Orimphla  aut  Auri- 
flamma  Tractatus,'  Paris,  8vo,  1598;  6.  'Adventure  admirable  par 
(levers  toutes  autres  des  Si&cles  passes  et  presents,  qui  contient  un 
Discours  touchant  les  Succ6s  du  Roi  de  Portugal,  D.  Sebastian,  depuis 
sou  voyage  d'Afrique,  auquel  il  se  perdit  en  la  bataille  qu'il  eut  contre 
les  Infideles  en  1578,  jusqu'au  6  de  Janvier  present,  an  1601 ;'  traduit 
du  Castillan,  8vo,  Paris. 

(This  sketch  has  been  compiled  from  the  dictionaries  of  Bayle  and 
Moreri,  and  Nicolaus  Antonius ;  from  the  Prefaces  to  Texeira's 
'  Genealogy  of  Henry  IV.'  and  his  reply  to  Nonius  a  Leone ;  and  from 
Pierre  de  l'Etoile's  '  Journal  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  IV.,'  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
559-01,  and  vol.  iii.,  pp.  194-6,  edition  published  at  the  Hague  in  1761, 
in  4  vols.  8vo.) 

TEXEIRA,  or  TEXERA,  PEDRO,  a  native  of  Portugal,  one  of 
the  earliest  cultivators  of  modern  Persian  literature.  The  place  and 
date  of  his  birth  and  death  are  alike  unknown.  The  author  of  the 
notice  of  his  life  in  the  '  Biographie  Universelle,'  says  that  he  was 
born  in  1570,  but  does  not  mention  the  authority  on  which  he  makes 
the  statement.  Cotolendi,  who  translated  Texeira's  work  into  French, 
states  that  his  author,  "  instigated  by  a  vehement  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  Persia,  passed  several  years  in  that 
country,  and  having  made  himself  perfectly  master  of  the  language, 
devoted  himself,  by  the  advice  of  some  able  and  enlightened  Persians, 
to  the  study  of  Mirkhond."  Texeira  himself  has  informed  us  that 
being  at  Malacca,  in  the  beginning  of  1600,  he  embarked  in  the  month 
of  May  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  whence  he  took  shipping  for 
Mexico,  and  ultimately  arrived  at  Lisbon  on  the  20th  of  October 
1601.  His  correspondents  in  the  East  having  failed  to  transmit  to 
him  some  money  which  he  had  left  in  their  charge,  he  was  obliged 
to  undertake  a  voyage  to  Goa  to  recover  it.  Disgusted  with  the  sea, 
he  resolved  to  return  overland ;  and  having  in  pursuance  of  his  deter- 
mination sailed  from  Goa,  on  the  9th  of  February  1604,  and  arrived 
at  Basrah  on  the  6th  of  August  (being  detained  some  time  at  Ormuz),  he 
travelled  by  way  of  Meshed-Ali  to  Baghdad,  and  thence  to  Anna,  Aleppo, 
and  Scanderoon,  where  he  took  shipping  for  Venice.  After  a  short  stay 
in  that  city,  he  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  crossed  the  Alps  into  France, 
and  then  retired  to  Antwerp,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  compiling  a 
book,  which  he  published  in  1610.  After  that  event  we  again  lose 
sight  of  him  entirely. 

His  work,  the  first  book  of  which,  we  are  told  by  Antonio  de  Leon 
Pinelo,  was  composed  in  Portuguese,  but  translated  into  Spanish,  and 
the  rest  written  in  that  language  with  a  view  to  publication,  is  entitled, 
'  Relacion  de  los  ReyeB  de  Persia  y  Ormuz :  Viagi  de  la  India  Oriental 
hasta  Italia  por  Tierra  el  ano  de  1604,'  Antwerp,  1610.  (N.  Antonio 
says  it  was  published  in  4  to ;  Antonio  de  Leon  says  it  was  published 
in  8vo.)  It  consists  of  three  parts  :  the  first  is  a  history  of  the  kings 
of  Persia,  compiled  from  Mirkhond  with  a  brief  continuation,  down  to 
the  age  of  the  compiler ;  the  second  is  an  abridgment  of  the  history 
of  Ormuz,  by  Turan-shah,  one  of  the  kings  of  that  district  (a  work 
which  appears  to  be  known  in  Europe  only  from  Texeira's  abstract), 
also  with  a  continuation ;  the  third,  an  account  of  Texeira's  overland 
journey  from  India  to  Europe.  Alfonso  Lasor  translated  the  work 
into  Italian,  and  inserted  it  in  his  '  Orbe  Universal '  the  same  year  in 
which  it  was  published ;  Schikhart,  in  his  '  Tarich,  seu  Series  Regum 
Persiae,'  published  at  Tubingen  in  1628,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
of  Texeira's  learning  and  diligence;  Van  Laet  appended  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Texeira's  Itinerary  from  Ormuz  to  Basrah  and  Baghdad  to 
his  'Persia,'  published  at  Leyden  in  1633;  Cotolendi  published  a 
French  translation  of  the  entire  book  at  Paris  in  1681,  which  the 
writer  in  the  'Biographie  Universelle'  justly  characterises  as  "assez 
mauvaise."  In  short,  down  to  the  time  of  Tavernier  and  Chardin, 
Texeira  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  principal  authority 
respecting  Persia.    The  historical  part  of  his  work  is  now  of  little 
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importance,  but  his  voyage  up  tho  l'eriiiuu  Gulf,  and  hil  route  from 
Basrah  to  Meshcd-Ali,  Baghdad,  Anna,  Aleppo,  and  Scanderoon,  may 
still  be  studied  with  advantage. 

Antonio  and  Leon  Pinelo  mention  a  book  entitled  '  Naufragio  de 
Jorgo  Albuquerque  e  Prosopopeia  a  sen  louvor,'  publishod  at  Lisbon 
in  1601,  by  a  Peter  Toxeira,  but  do  not  identify  him  with  our  author. 
A  '  Certificacion  del  Discubrimiento  do  el  Maration,'  by  a  Pedro 
Texcyra,  '  Capitan  Maior  del  Para,'  is  appended  to  tho  account  of  tho 
discovery  of  that  river,  published  at  Madrid  in  1641,  by  Christoval  do 
Acufia  :  this  was  apparently  a  different  person.  A  third  geographer 
of  the  name  of  Pedro  Texeira  is  mentioned  by  Antonio  as  alive  at 
Madrid  a  few  years  previous  to  the  publication  of  his  dictionary 
(1672) :  this  one  compiled  a  map  of  Portugal  and  a  '  Descripcion  do  la 
Costa  do  Espafia,'  neither  of  which  appear  to  have  been  published. 

{Voyages  de  Texeira,  ou  VHistoire  des  Rois  de  Perse,  traduito  d'Es- 
pagnol  en  Francaise,  a  Paris,  12mo,  1681;  Epitome  de  la  Bibliotheca 
Oriental  y  Occidental,  Naidica  y  Geografica,  de  Don  Antonio  de  Leon 
Pinelo,  en  Madrid,  foL,  1738 ;  Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova,  Auctore  D. 
Nicolao  Antonio,  recognita,  emendata,  et  aucta,  Matriti,  fol.,  1788  ; 
Tarich:  lu  e.  Series  Regum  Persia;  ab  Ardschir-Babekan,  usque  ad 
Jazdigcrdem,  a  Chalifitiis  expulsum,  nuthore  Wilhelmo  Schikard, 
Tubiugw,  4to,  1628  ;  Persia,  scu  llcgni  Persici Status,  Variaque  Itinera 
in  atqueper  Persian,,  Lugd.  Batav.,  24mo,  1633.) 

TEZEL,  or  TETZEL,  JOIIANN,  a  Dominican  monk,  who  lived 
about  the  end  of  the  15th  and  tho  beginning  of  tho  16th  century. 
His  name  would  have  been  forgotten  but  for  the  scandalous  manner 
in  which  he  carried  on  the  traffic  in  indulgences,  which  roused  the 
indignation  of  the  better  part  of  his  contemporaries,  and  thus  led  to 
the  reformation  in  Germany.  He  was  a  native  of  Leipzig,  where  he 
studied  theology,  and  afterwards  entered  the  order  of  tho  Dominicans 
in  the  Pauliner  Kloater.  In  the  year  1502  the  pope  appointed  him 
preacher  of  indulgences  for  Germany.  He  converted  this  office  into  a 
most  lucrative  traffic,  and  is  said  to  have  made  use  of  the  basest 
means  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money.  His  conduct  too  was  so 
bad,  that  he  was  condemned  at  Inspruck  to  be  sewed  up  in  a  sack  and 
to  be  drowned,  having  been  convicted  of  adultery.  But  the  inter- 
ference of  his  superiors  caused  the  sentence  to  be  changed  into 
imprisonment  for  life.  He  was  accordingly  conveyed  to  Leipzig,  and 
confined  in  a  tower  which  stood  in  that  city  near  the  Grimmagate 
(Grimmaer-Thor)  until  the  year  1834,  when  it  was  pulled  down.  He 
had  however  not  been  imprisoned  long  before  he  was  set  at  liberty  at 
the  request  of  Albert,  archbishop  of  Mainz,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries.  Tezel  now  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  acted  the  I 
part  of  a  penitent  so  well,  that  Pope  Leo  X.  not  only  absolved  him  of 
his  sins,  but  appointed  him  commissarius  apostolicu-s  iu  Germany,  in 
addition  to  which  the  archbishop  of  Mainz  made  him  '  inquisitor 
haereticre  pravitatis.'  In  his  capacity  of  papal  commissary  he  now 
carried  on  his  traffic  in  indulgences  more  impudently  than  ever.  He 
traversed  Saxony  in  an  open  carriage,  accompanied  by  attendants,  and 
carrying  with  him  two  chests,  one  of  which  contained  the  indulgences, 
and  the  other  the  money  raised  from  their  sale.  This  latter  chest  is 
said  to  have  had  the  following  inscription  : — 

"  Sobald  das  geld  im  kastcn  klingt, 
Sobald  die  seel'  gen  hinimel  s pringt. 
(So  soon  as  the  gold  in  the  chest  rings, 
So  soon  the  soul  to  heaven  springs.) 

His  reputation  for  sanctity  had  become  so  great,  that  in  several 
places  the  population  of  towns  met  him  in  solemn  procession,  and  this 
entry  was  accompanied  with  the  ringing  of  the  church-bells.  He  sold 
indulgences  for  all  crimes,  murder,  perjury,  adultery,  and  not  only  for 
crimes  already  committed,  but  also  for  those  which  a  person  might 
commit.  At  last,  in  the  year  1517,  Luther  openly  opposed  him,  in 
the  celebrated  theses  which  he  fixed  on  the  church-door  of  Wittemberg. 
Tezel  made  a  reply  in  another  set  of  theses,  which  however  were 
immediately  burnt  by  the  students  in  the  market  place  of  Wittem- 
berg. Tezel  seems  to  have  acted  contrary  to  the  intention  of  his 
superiors,  and  to  have  gone  beyond  his  instructions,  for  Karl  von  , 
Miltitz,  who  was  sent  by  the  pope  to  settle  the  disputes  which  had 
arisen  out  of  his  conduct,  reprimanded  him  severely.  In  the  year 
1518  however  Tezel,  notwithstanding  all  this,  obtained  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  at  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder.  After  this  event,  he 
returned  to  Leipzig  to-his  convent,  where  he  died,  August  7,  1519,  of 
the  plague,  shortly  after  the  celebrated  theological  disputation  of  Eck 
and  Karlstadt.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  his  convent  (the 
present  chapel  of  the  university) ;  but  there  is  now  no  trace  of  his 
grave,  as  that  part  of  the  church  which  contained  his  remains  was 
pulled  down  in  the  17th  century  to  make  room  for  some  fortifications. 
Compare  P.  Melanchthonius,  Historia  Vita  M.  Lutheri,  i.  p.  153,  &c. ; 
Gieseler,  Lehrbuch  der  neuern  Kirchengeschichte,  vol.  iii.  p.  20; 
Loscher,  Vollstandige  Reformations-Ada,  ii.  p.  324;  and  more  espe- 
cially Hechtius,  Vita  Tezelii. 

THAARUP,  THOMAS,  a  Danish  poet  and  dramatist,  highly 
esteemed  by  his  countrymen  as  one  of  the  classics  in  their  literature, 
was  the  son  of  an  ironmonger  at  Copenhagen.  He  was  born  21st 
August  1749,  the  very  same  day  as  Edward  Storm,  another  poet. 
This  coincidence  would  hardly  deserve  notice,  if  something  of  the 
marvellous  had  not  been  founded  upon  it,  it  being  said  that  Thaarup's 


mother  dreamed  that  tho  wifo  of  a  clergyman  at  Guldbranndalen 
was  delivered  just  at  tho  same  time  of  a  sou,  who  would  be  the  rival 
of  hor  own.  If  not  great,  both  of  them  were  popular  and  national 
poets  ;  and  though  neither  very  numerous  nor  of  very  great  extent, 
their  productions,  especially  their  lyric  pieces,  earned  for  them  a  repu- 
tation which  does  not  always  fall  to  the  lot  of  writ'  rs  of  more  ambition 
and  of  higher  pretension.  This  was  more  particularly  th*  case  with 
regard  to  Thaarup,  whose  three  little  musical  dramas,  '  Hbstgildet,' 
'Peters  Bryllup,'  and  'Hiemkomston,'  are  esteemed  chefn-d'u;uvre  of 
their  kind,  and  the  songs  and  airs  wero  known  by  heart  by  every  one, 
aud  repeated  over  all  Denmark.  Their  celebrity  wan  not  at  all  less 
than  that  of  tho  'Beggars'  Opera'  in  this  country.  Thaanip  suc- 
ceeded Storm  as  one  of  the  directors  of  the  theatre  at  Copenhagen,  in 
which  situation  ho  remained  till  1800.  But  though  he  survived  .Storm 
a  full  quarter  of  a  century,  Thaarup's  literary  lifo  did  not  extend  much 
beyond  that  of  Storm.  If  ho  did  not  entirely  lay  a-ide  his  pen  at  tho 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  all  tho  productions  by  which 
he  will  be  remembered  had  appeared  in  the  preceding  one.  He  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  died  on  the  11th  of  July, 
1821.  Some  of  his  hymns  have  been  translated  into  German  by  Voss. 

THA'BET,  BEN  KORRAH,  an  eminent  phynician,  philosopher, 
and  geometrician,  whose  complete  names,  as  given  by  Ibn  Abi 
'Ossaibiah  ('  Pontes  Relationum  de  Classibus  Medicorum,' cap.  10,  §  3), 
were  Abu  'l-Hasan  Thibet  Ben  Korrah.  He  was  born  at  Harrdn  in 
Mesopotamia,  a.h.  221  (a.d.  835-6),  where  he  at  first  followed  the 
business  of  a  money-changer;  he  afterwards  however  went  to  Baghdad 
to  pursue  his  studies,  which  he  carried  on  with  so  much  zeal  that  ho 
became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  literary  and  scientific  men  of  his 
age.  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  tho  Sabians,  but  got  entangled  in 
some  religious  disputes,  and  was  expelled  from  their  communion.  In 
consequence  of  this  he  left  Harrdn,  where  he  had  been  residing  for 
some  time,  aud  went  to  Baghdad  with  the  celebrated  astronomer 
Mohammed  Ben  Miisa.  There  he  lived  in  his  house,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  him  to  Mo'tadhed  Billah,  sixteenth  of  the  'Abbaside  Khalifs 
(a.h.  279-289,  a.d.  892-902),  who  appointed  him  one  of  his  astrologers, 
and  ever  afterwards,  on  account  of  his  acquirements  and  his  pleasing 
manners,  continued  ou  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  him.  He  died  on 
the  26th  of  Safar,  a.h.  288  (February  18,  a.d.  901),  aged  sixty-seven 
lunar,  or  sixty-five  solar  years.  His  sons  Seniin  and  Ibrahim,  and 
their  descendants,  practised  physic  with  much  reputation  at  Baghdad 
for  more  than  a  century  after  his  death.  Thdbet  himself  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  learned  man,  and  also  a  good  practical  physician,  as 
he  tells  a  story  of  the  way  in  which  he  restored  to  life  a  mau  that  was 
supposed  to  be  dead.  (Casiri,  '  Biblioth.  Arabico-Hisp.  Escur.,'  torn.  i. 
p.  389.)  He  was  also  a  very  voluminous  author,  as  the  bare  titles 
of  his  works,  as  given  by  the  anonymous  author  of  the  '  Arabics 
Philosophoruru  Bibliotheca,'  take  up  about  two  folio  pages  in  Casiri's 
Catalogue.  They  consist  of  mathematical,  medical,  and  zoological 
treatises,  written  in  Arabic,  besides  translations  into  that  language  of 
several  of  the  works  of  Galen,  Ptolemy,  Autolycus,  Euclid,  &c.  He 
wrote  also  several  in  Syriac,  on  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Sabians ;  but  none  either  of  these  or  his  Arabic  works  have  (as  far 
as  the  writer  is  aware)  been  published  or  translated,  though  several  of 
them  still  exist  in  manuscript  in  some  of  the  European  libraries. 
(Wiistenfeld,  Geschichte  der  Arabischcn  Aerzte  ;  Casiri,  loco  cit.  ;  Nicoll 
aud  Pusey,  Catal.  MSS.  Arab.  Biblioth.  Bodl.,  pp.  257,  295;  De  Rossi, 
Dizion.  Stor.  dcgli  Aulori  Arabi.) 

THA'BET  BEN  SENA'N,  tho  grandson  of  the  preceding,  whose 
names  are  given  by  Ibn  Abi  'Ossaibiah  ('  Fontes  Relationum  de  Classi- 
bus Medicorum,'  cap.  10,  §  5)  as  Abu  'l-Hasan  Thabet  Ben  Senin  Ben 
Thibet  Ben  Korrah.  He  was  celebrated,  like  the  other  members  of 
his  family,  as  a  physician,  philosopher,  and  mathematician,  and  was 
superintendent  of  the  hospital  at  Baghdad  during  the  reign  of  Al- 
Motteia,  the  twenty-third  of  the  'Abbaside  kalifs,  a.e.  334-363  (a.d. 
946-974).  He  expounded  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  ;  but 
his  principal  work  appears  to  have  been  a  History  of  his  Own  Times, 
from  the  year  a.h.  290  (a.d.  903)  to  the  year  of  his  own  death,  a.h.  363 
(a.d.  973-74),  which  is  highly  praised  by  Abu'l-Faraj  ('  Hist.  Compend. 
Dynast,' p.  208),  and  was  continued  after  his  death  by  his  nephew 
HeMl,  and  by  other  writers.  Dr.  Sprenger,  in  the  notes  to  his  transla- 
tion of  El-Mas'iidi's  '  Meadows  of  Gold  and  Mines  of  Gems,'  voL  L,  p. 
24,  8vo,  London,  1841,  corrects  an  anachronism  of  Haji  Khalfa,  who 
ascribes  this  work  to  his  grandfather  Thabet  Ben  Korrah.  (Wiisten- 
feld, Geschichte  der  Arabischcn  Acrtze ;  Assemani,  Biblioth.  Orient, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  317.) 

THACKERAY,  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE,  English  novelist  and 
essayist,  was  born,  in  1811,  at  Calcutta.  His  father,  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Richard  Thackeray,  of  Hadley,  in  Middlesex,  was  of  an  old 
Yorkshire  family,  and  held  a  situation  in  the  East  India  Company's 
civil  service;  his  mother,  who  still  (1S57)  lives,  is,  we  believe,  of 
Welsh  descent.  Mr.  Thackeray  was  educated  at  Cambridge  about  the 
same  time  as  the  poet  Tennyson,  the  late  J.  M.  Kemble,  and  others 
since  distinguished  in  various  walks ;  but  he  left  the  university  without 
taking  a  degree.  He  inherited  a  good  fortune  on  coming  of  age  ;  and 
his  intention  at  first  was  to  be  an  artist.  In  the  course  of  his  educa- 
tion for  this  profession  he  visited  Italy  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent 
in  his  youth  ;  aud  in  Mr.  Lewis's  '  Life  of  Gothe'  is  a  very  interesting 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Thackeray  to  the  author,  in  which  he  gives  an 
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account  cf  his  residence  for  a  time,  with  otber  young  Englishmen,  at 
Weimar,  and  of  his  reminiscences  of  Gothe,  with  some  of  the  members 
of  whose  family  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy.  Recollections  of  his  young 
artist-life  are  also  to  be  found  interwoven  into  his  fictions;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  admirable  illustrations  executed  by  his  own 
pencil  for  many  of  his  writings,  he  has  not  given  the  world  the  moans 
of  judging  what  success  he  might  have  attained  had  he  continued  his 
devotion  to  art  as  a  profession.    It  seems  to  have  been  between  his 
twenty-fifth  and  thirtieth  years  that  he  abandoned  the  idea  of  becoming 
an  artist  and  adopted  the  life  of  a  man  of  letters.    Although  from  the 
very  first  he  exhibited  those  peculiar  faculties  as  a  writer  which  have 
latterly  secured  him  his  extraordinary  reputation  and  influence,  his 
progress  towards  popularity,  or  even  towards  general  recognition,  was 
slow.    Ho  is  said  to  have  written  for  the  '  Times'  during  the  editor- 
ship of  Barnes ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  connected  with  other 
London  journals  at  different  periods.    It  was  in  'Eraser's  Magazine' 
however,  that  he  worked  his  way  into  the  esteem  of  those  who  were 
capable  of  discerning  an  original  talent  in  brief  magazine  papers,  and 
of  inferring  what  it  could  accomplish  when  exercised  on  a  large  scale. 
Under  the  characteristic  pseudonym  of  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsb,  he 
wrote,  for  a  series  of  years,  tales,  essays,  and  sketches  for  this  maga- 
zine, all  distinguished  by  shrewd  observation,  exquisite  style,  and  the 
play  of  keen  wit  and  delicate  irony  over  a  hard  and  subtle  philosophic 
meaning.    His  first  separate  publications,  also  under  the  name  of 
Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh,  were  '  The  Paris  Sketch-Book,'  in  2  vols.,  in 
1840,  and  '  The  Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon,  in  Three  Letters  to  Miss 
Smith  of  London,'  and  '  The  Chronicle  of  the  Drum,'  published  toge- 
ther, in  1841.    Neither  these  nor  the  '  Irish  Sketch-Book,'  in  2  vols., 
1843,  had  any  success  with  the  public.     Here  and  there  however,  ' 
individuals  of  deeper  insight  were  noting  the  appearance  of  the  new  I 
author  as  one  who  was  sure  at  last  to  be  recognised  as  one  of  the 
higher  English  humorists ;  and  among  these  critics  was  the  late 
JoLin  Sterling,  who,  as  early  as  1841,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Thackeray's 
story  called  'The  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond,'  then  being  published  in 
'  Fraser,'  did  justice  to  the  author's  genius  and  predicted  his  being 
better  known  (see  Carlyle's  '  Life  of  Sterling  ).    What  perhaps  accel- 
erated Mr.  Thackeray's  progress  towards  recognition  was  his  becoming 
a  contributor  to  '  Punch.'    His  first  papers  there  were  those  bearing 
the  signature  of  The  Fat  Contributor  ;    and  these  were  followed 
by  others,  characterised  by  wit  and  satire  of  the  finest  and  purest 
vein,  and  some  of  which — such  as  'Jeames's  Diary '  and  'The  Snob 
Papers ' — attained  an  independent  reputation  and  greatly  enhanced 
the  character  of  the  periodical  in  which  they  appeared.    Not  a  few  of 
his  contributions  to  'Punch'  were  in  verse.    Meanwhile,  Mr.  Thackeray 
was  publishing  also,  in  a  separate  form,  both  new  works  and  reprints. 
In  1846  appeared  his  'Notes  of  a  Journey  from  Cornhill  to  Grand 
Cairo  by  way  of  Lisbon,  Athens,  Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem,  by 
M.  A.  Titmarsb  '  (these  '  notes  '  being  the  result  of  an  actual  journey 
undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  his  health) ;  in  1847,  he  published  a 
short  Christmas- Book,  called  'Mrs.  Perkins's  Ball;'  and  at  the  same 
time  (1840-48)  he  was  writing  and  publishing  in  monthly  numbers, 
after  the  fashion  of  which  Dickens  had  set  the  example,  his  celebrated 
'Vanity  Fair  :  a  Novel  without  a  Hero:  with  illustrations  on  steel  and 
wood  by  the  author.'    At  the  time  when  the  first  few  numbers  of  this 
novel  were  appearing,  Mr.  Thackeray's  name  was  still  scarcely  known 
to  the  general  public ;  but  before  the  novel  was  finished,  it  was  widely 
diffused,  and  then  began  that  association  of  the  names  of  Thackeray 
and  Dickens  as  the  two  rival  novelists  of  the  day,  aud  that  discussion 
in  literary  circles  of  the  relative  merits  of  their  respective  styles  and 
methods,  which  has  continued  ever  since.     Mr.  Thackeray  however 
had  still  much  to  do  to  make  up  his  leeway  in  respect  of  quantity,  as  com- 
pared with  his  distinguished  contemporary  whose  career  of  fame  had 
begun  so  much  earlier  in  life.  'Our  Street,'  a  little  volume  of  the  Christ- 
mas kind,  appeared  in  1848,  and  'Doctor  Birch  and  his  Young  Friends,' 
a  volume  of  the  same  kind,  in  1849  ;  in  which  latter  year  appeared  a 
reprint  of  '  The  History  of  Samuel  Titmarsh  and  the  Great  Hoggarty 
Diamond.'    In  this  year  also  was  begun  'The  History  of  Pendennis; 
his  fortunes  and  misfortunes,  his  friends  and  his  greatest  enemy,  with 
illustrations  by  the  author.'     This,  the  second  of  Mr.  Thackeray's 
serial  fictions,  was  concluded  in  1850;  and  in  the  same  year  was 
published  the   Christmas  book   entitled  '  Rebecca  and  Rowena,  a 
Romance  upon  Romance,'  being  a  mock  continuation  in  the  Thackeray 
spirit  of  Scott's  novel  of  Ivanboe.    Next  year  appeared  '  The  Kickle- 
burys  on  the  Rhine,'  on  the  publication  of  which  a  critic  in  the  'Times' 
took  the  opportunity  of  repeating  against  Mr.  Thackeray  the  charges 
already  common  in  the  critical  world,  that  he  delighted  in  representing 
the  ugly  side  of  human  nature  and  seemed  sceptical  of  the  existence 
of  amiability  or  real  virtue  in  the  world.    This  drew  forth  from  Mr. 
Thackeray  a  very  pungent  reply  in  the  form  of  an  '  Essay  on  Thunder 
and  Small  Beer,'  prefixed  to  the  Becond  edition  of  the  sketch  in 
question.    Perhaps  a  more  efficient  answer  to  the  charges  above 
indicated  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Thackeray  in  his  '  History  of  Henry 
Esmond,  Esq.,  written  by  himself  published,  not  serially,  but  entire 
in  three  volumes,  in  1852.    This  beautiful  and  very  peculiar  novel, 
though  deficient  in  some  of  the  elements  of  popular  interest,  gave  a 
new  idea  of  the  author's  powers  of  conception  and  style.    The  scene 
being  laid  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and  Addison,  Steele,  and  other  wits 
of  the  time  being  introduced  as  characters,  the  author  had  been  obliged, 


in  preparing  the  novel,  to  make  the  social  manners  and  the  conspicuous 
men  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  a  subject  of  historical  study;  and  out  of 
these  researches  arose  his  'Lectures  on  the  English  Humorists  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,'  which  were  first  delivered  in  Willis's  Rooms,  in 
London,  before  a  very  brilliant  audience  in  the  summer  of  1851,  after- 
wards in  the  provinces,  and  finally  in  America,  where  the  author 
spent  some  months  for  the  purpose,  and  was  very  heartily  received. 
The  '  Lectures  '  were  published  in  1853.  Mr.  Thackeray's  subsequent 
publications  have  been  his  third  serial  work  of  fiction,  '  The  New- 
comes,'  and  '  The  Rose  and  tho  Ring,  or  the  History  of  Prince  Giglio 
and  Prince  Bulbo,'  1855.  Within  the  last  two  years,  also,  a  republica- 
tion of  his  '  Miscellanies,'  from  '  Punch,'  '  Frasor's  Magazine,'  &c,  has 
been  in  progress  ;  and  now  that  his  fame  aB  an  author  is  fixed,  these 
papers  arc  read  with  avidity.  Mr.  Thackeray's  last  literary  appearance 
has  been  in  his  lectures  on  '  Tho  Four  Georges,'  delivered  first  in 
America,  to  which  he  paid  a  second  visit  for  the  purpose  in  1855-50, 
and,  since  his  return,  iu  Edinburgh,  London,  and  other  cities  and  towns 
in  England  and  Scotland.  Altogether,  whether  in  respect  of  past 
achievement  or  of  still  unfailing  power,  which  promises  much  to  come, 
Mr.  Thackeray  stands  conspicuous  among  those  who  are  the  admitted 
chiefs  of  British  literature  at  the  present  day;  and  the  question,  still 
debated,  as  between  him  and  Dickens  is,  in  the  main,  a  question  as 
between  two  styles  or  theories  of  the  art  of  prose  fiction.  In  person, 
Mr.  Thackeray  is  a  somewhat  large  and  tall  man;  with  a  fine  head,  the 
hair  of  which  is  prematurely  white.  Having  nominally  studied  for  the 
Bar  at  the  time  when  his  literary  reputation  was  just  being  formed,  he 
was  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  called  to  the  bar  on  the  20th 
of  May  1848,  though  with  no  intention  of  practising.  In  July  1857 
he  became  a  candidate  for  the  representation  in  Parliament  of  the 
city  of  Oxford,  rendered  vacant  by  the  unseating  of  Mr.  Neate ;  his 
opponent  being  Mr.  Cardwell.  In  his  address  to  the  electors  Mr. 
Thackeray  declared  himself  an  advocate  for  the  ballot,  and  for  all 
liberal  measures  generally,  and,  in  particular,  for  the  diminution  of 
hereditary  aristocratic  influence  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
The  election  took  place  on  July  21,  and  Mr.  Thackeray  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  1085  against  1018.    [See  Supplement.] 

THALES  was  a  native  of  Miletus,  one  of  the  chief  citie3  of  Ionia, 
and  descended  from  a  Phoenician  family.  Apollodorus,  as  quoted  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  fixes  the  year  of  his  birth  in  the  first  year  of  the 
35th  Olympiad,  or  B.C.  640.  Herodotus  (i.  74)  says  that  Thales  the 
Milesian  predicted  the  year  of  the  great  eclipse  which  took  place  while 
the  armies  of  Cyaxares  aud  Alyattes  king  of  Lydia  were  engaged  in 
battle.  Alyattes  became  king  of  Lydia  in  B.C.  617.  Herodotus  also 
says  (L  75)  that  Thales  was  in  the  army  of  Croesus  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Pterie  between  Crcesus  and  Cyrus  in  B.C.  547  or  546,  at 
which  time  he  would  be  ninety-four  years  old,  if  the  date  of  his  birth 
is  correctly  given  by  Apollodorus.  There  was  a  general  tradition  that 
he  lived  to  a  great  age ;  and  Lucian  states  that  Solon,  Thales,  and 
Pittacus  all  lived  to  be  a  hundred  years  old. 

In  the  Life  of  Thales  by  Diogenes  we  find  numerous  traditions 
attached  to  his  name,  the  value  of  which  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
estimate.  Thales  is  enumerated  among  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  whose 
wisdom  was  not  the  theoretical  wisdom  of  philosophers,  but  the  wisdom 
of  actual  life.  [Bias.]  Accordingly  we  find  that  Thales  took  an  active 
part  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  native  country.  Before  Ionia  fell 
under  the  Persian  yoke,  he  advised  the  Ionians  to  have  one  common 
council,  and  to  establish  it  at  Teos,  for  Teos  was  in  the  centre  of 
Ionia  ;  and  he  further  suggested  that  all  the  other  Ionian  states  should 
be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  parts  dependent  on  the  government  at 
Teos.  Such  a  scheme,  if  carried  into  effect,  might  have  checked  the 
progress  of  the  Persian  arms.  (Herod.,  i.  170.)  Later  writers  say  that 
he  visited  Egypt  and  Crete  in  order  to  improve  his  knowledge,  and 
that  he  derived  from  Egypt  his  acquaintance  with  mathematics.  '1  here 
seems  no  reason  for  thinking  that  Thales  left  any  writings.  Aristotle 
at  least  was  not  acquainted  with  any  philosophical  writings  by  Thales. 
Various  sayings  of  Thales  are  recorded  :  they  are  of  that  sententious 
character  which  belongs  to  the  proverb,  and  they  embody  truths  such 
as  the  general  experience  of  mankind  recognises;  and  for  this  reason 
they  cannot  safely  be  considered  as  the  product  of  any  one  mind. 
Thales  is  generally  considered  the  founder  of  the  Ionian  school ;  but  it 
is  perhaps  hardly  proper  to  consider  him  in  any  sense  as  the  founder 
of  a  school.  His  traditional  reputation  rested  on  his  physical  disco- 
veries and  his  philosophical  speculations.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  astronomer  (among  the  Greeks)  who  predicted  eclipses ;  aud  to 
have  discovered  the  passage  (irdpoSos)  from  tropic  to  tropic,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  have  laid  down  the  sun's  orbit,  and  to  have  fixed  the  length 
of  the  year  at  365  days.  He  determined  the  magnitude  of  the  sun  to 
be  720  times  that  of  the  moon ;  which  is  apparently  the  true  version 
of  the  corrupt  passage  in  Diogenes.  His  knowledge  of  geometry  was 
said  to  be  derived  from  Egypt,  and  Pamphila  attributes  to  him  the 
discovery  of  the  right-angled  triangle  of  the  circle  (irpwrov  Karaypdij/at 
kvkXov  rb  rp'iywvov  opBoywvwv),  which  probably  means  the  demonstra- 
tion that  the  angle  in  a  semicircle  is  a  right  angle — a  discovery  attri- 
buted also  to  Pythagoras.  Hieronymus  says  that  he  measured  the 
height  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  by  observing  the  shadow  which  an 
object  cast  when  it  was  of  the  same  length  as  the  height  of  the  object. 

The  philosophical  speculations  of  Thales,  like  the  earliest  efforts  of 
philosophers  in  all  countries,  were  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
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that  admits  of  no  solution — the  real  nature  of  tho  universe.  No  is 
considered  by  modern  writors  as  the  originator  of  the  dynamic,  as 
opposed  to  the  meohanical  philosophy.  Aristotle  ('  Metaph.,'  i.  3)  has 
explained  in  a  short  passage  the  general  doctrine  of  Thales.  "  Thoro 
must  bo,"  observes  Aristotle,  "  some  Nature  (<pvais)  either  ono,  or  more 
than  ono,  to  which  all  other  things  owe  their  origin,  this  ono  still  sub- 
sisting. Tho  number  however  and  tho  character  of  such  a  first  prin- 
ciple are  not  conceived  by  all  in  tho  biumo  way.  Thales,  tho  founder 
of  this  philosophy,  says  it  is  water,  and  accordingly  he  taught  that 
even  the  earth  reposes  on  water,  founding  this  notion  probably  on  the 
observation  that  the  nourishment  of  all  tilings  is  moist,  and  that  heat 
itsolf  proceeds  from  water,  and  that  animals  live  by  it;  but  that  from 
which  things  come  is  the  origin  of  all  things.  Ho  was  thus  led  to  this 
notion,  and  also  by  observing  that  tho  seeds  of  all  things  have  a  moist 
nature,  aud  that  water  is  the  origin  of  their  nature  to  all  moist  thing*." 
Thus  the  universe  contained  an  active  principle  by  the  power  of  which 
all  things  were  developed.  He  considered  that  the  magnet  had  life, 
because  it  attracted  iron.  The  universe  then  was  pervaded  by  life,  or 
as  Thales  expressed  it,  "  full  of  gods  "  (irdvTa  irKhp-q  dtwv). 

Tho  doctrine  of  Thales  bears  some  resemblance  to  systems  that  have 
been  promulgated  in  modern  times,  which  have  been  viewed  as 
atheistical.  The  assumption  of  an  active  power,  such  as  gravitation 
for  instance  (though  it  is  not  here  meant  to  affirm  that  gravitation  has 
ever  been  viewed  as  a  power  sufficient  for  the  production  and  conserva- 
tion of  all  things),  which  is  sufficient  to  maintain  all  things  in  a  per- 
manent condition  (changes  such  as  we  observe  in  limited  portions  of 
time  and  space  being  only  continued  developments),  may  be  viewed  as 
an  hypothesis  made  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  necessity  of 
admitting  the  existence  of  God.  Those  who  propound  such  an 
hypothesis,  without  further  explanation,  certainly  do  not  take  much 
pains  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  atheism.  It  does  not  appear  however 
that  the  doctrine  of  Thales  was  anything  more  than  a  pure  physical 
theory  :  and  the  traditions  recorded  of  him  by  Diogenes  make  him  a 
believer  in  a  Deity.  "  Tho  most  antient  of  things  existing  is  God,  for 
he  is  uncreated ;  the  most  beautiful  thing  is  the  universe,  for  it  is 
God's  creation."  It  was  one  of  the  maxims  of  Thales  that  death  did 
not  differ  from  life.  "  Why  don't  you  die  then  ? "  said  an  objector,  more 
witty  than  wise.    "Because  there  is  no  difference,"  was  the  reply. 

(Diogenes  Laertius,  i.,  'Thales;'  Ritter,  Qeschichte  der  Philosophic, 
vol.  i.) 

THEDEN,  JO H ANN  CHRISTIAN  ANTON,  a  celebrated  German 
surgeon,  was  born  September  13,  1714,  at  Steinbeck,  a  small  village 
not  far  from  Wismar,  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg.  His  family  had 
been  ruined  by  the  disasters  of  war,  and  his  father  died  when  he  was 
young,  which  two  melancholy  events  had  an  unfavourable  influence 
upon  his  education  and  his  first  entrance  into  life.  He  had  hardly 
received  the  bare  elements  of  education,  when,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  hiring  himself  out  a3  a  servant ; 
but  this  occupation  was  so  revolting  to  his  feelings,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  learu  a  trade.  Accordingly  his  elder  brother,  who  was  a 
tailor,  received  him  as  an  apprentice  ;  but  Theden  did  not  find  this 
employment  more  suited  to  his  taste  and  talents  than  his  former  one, 
»ud,  as  he  got  nothing  but  reproofs  from  his  brother,  he  finally  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine.  He  was  first 
placed  by  his  friends  with  a  surgeon  at  Butzow,  where  he  spent  four 
years  in  a  barber's  shop  without  any  real  advantage :  and  as  soon 
as  his  apprenticeship  was  finished,  he  went  to  Rostock,  Hamburg, 
Liibeck,  and  Danzig.  In  this  last  city  he  at  length  succeeded  in 
obtaining  some  employment  in  the  army  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
was  attached  as  surgeon  to  a  squadron  of  cuirassiers.  The  zeal  and 
punctuality  with  which  he  performed  all  his  duties  in  this  post  soon 
gained  him  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  his  superior  officers :  the 
jealousy  however  of  the  chief  surgeon  prevented  his  profiting  by  the 
good-will  shown  him  by  king  Frederick  William  I.  at  a  review  at 
Riesenburg,  and  the  death  of  this  prince  put  an  end  to  all  the  hopes 
of  promotion  which  he  had  at  first  entertained.  In  1742  he  went  to 
Berlin,  where  the  celebrated  Schaarschmidt,  who  justly  appreciated 
his  talents,  honoured  him  with  his  friendship,  and  procured  for  him 
the  post  of  chief  surgeon  during  the  second  war  in  Silesia.  At  the 
end  of  three  years  he  returned  to  Berlin,  and  devoted  himself  with 
unremitting  attention  to  the  study  of  anatomy  and  surgery.  The 
Seven  Years'  War  afterwards  furnished  him  with  numerous  opportu- 
nities of  displaying  the  skill  which  he  had  acquired,  aud  also  the 
excellent  qualities  of  his  heart.  Frederick  the  Great  raised  him 
gradually  from  one  post  to  another,  till  he  became  at  last  his  chief 
military  surgeon.  Theden,  in  this  eminent  position,  improved  all  the 
branches  of  the  service,  and  displayed  an  activity  which  contributed 
still  more  to  gain  him  the  good  opinion  of  his  sovereign.  The  suc- 
cessor of  Frederick  honoured  him  equally  with  his  confidence,  and 
Theden  continued  to  enjoy  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  esteem  and  respect 
which  his  merit  and  eminent  services  had  well  earned.  He  died, 
October  21,  17l>7,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  The  continual  fatigue 
and  agitation  of  war  did  not  prevent  his  drawing  up  and  putting  in 
order  the  observations  which  an  immense  field  of  action  had  given 
him  an  opportunity  of  collecting.  His  works  are  not  nnmerous,  but 
they  bear  the  Btamp  of  experience,  and  one  recognises  in  them  the 
firm  and  bold  touch  of  a  man  who  did  not  venture  to  take  up  his 
jeu  till  after  thirty  years  of  most  extensive  practice.    From  this 
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eulogium  we  must  however  except  all  tho  theoretical  part*  of  bin 
writings,  which  unfortunately,  hold  a  prominent  placo  in  them,  and 
which  are  only  based  upon  tho  foundation  of  the  antiquated  principles 
of  the  humoral  theory.  Tho  following  is  the  li  X  of  Iim  works  given 
by  M.  Jourdan  in  the  '  liiographie  Medicale,'  from  which  work  tho 
preceding  account  has  been  taken  : — '  Neuo  Bemcrkungen  und  Krfah- 
rungeu  zur  Bereicherung  dor  VVundarziieykun-it  und  Medicin,'  lierlin 
and  Stettin,  1771-1795,  8vo. ;  '  Untcrricht  fiir  die  Unterwundar/.to  bey 
Annoen,'  Berlin,  fcivo,  1774,  and  8vo,  1782  ;  '  SandHchreiben  an  Ifichttr, 
dio  neu  erfundencn  Catheter  aus  der  Ite-ina  elastica  betrellend,' 
Berlin,  8vo,  1777. 

THELWALL,  JOIIN,  son  of  Joseph  Thelwall,  a  silk-merecr,  was 
born  on  tho  27th  July,  1704,  iu  (Jhandos-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London.  He  was  the  youngest  of  three  children,  two  Hons  and  a 
daughter.  At  an  early  age  he  manifested  so  much  talent  for  draw- 
ing, that  ho-  was  intended  for  an  artist,  but  his  father's  decease 
changed  his  prospects  before  he  had  completed  his  ninth  year.  Ho 
received  the  ordinary  education  of  a  tradesman's  son,  but  as  ho  wax 
rather  slow  in  acquiring  knowledge  aud  was  removed  from  school 
at  thirteen  years  of  ago,  his  attainments  must  necessarily  have  been 
limited. 

The  widow  continued  to  carry  on  her  deceased  husband's  business, 
and  placod  her  sou  Johu  in  the  shop,  where  he  remained  three  years, 
but  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  reading,  which  was  of  a  miscellaneous 
character,  consisting  of  poetry,  history,  the  drama,  moral  philosophy, 
metaphysics,  and  divinity.  A  distaste  for  the  business,  joined  to 
family  discord,  induced  him  to  leave  it,  aud  although  he  earnestly 
desired  to  be  an  artist  or  an  actor  he  yielded  to  his  mother,  who 
apprenticed  him  to  a  tailor,  with  whom  however  he  remained  only  a 
short  time.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Holt  of  the  Chancery  bar,  who 
had  married  his  sister,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  law,  but  after 
several  years'  study  he  abandoned  it  in  consequence  of  doubts  arising 
in  his  mind  on  the  morality  of  a  hired  advocate  pleading  to  support  a 
cause  rather  than  to  discover  the  truth ;  and  now,  in  hi3  twenty- 
second  year,  ho  embraced  literature  as  a  profession. 

In  1787  he  published  by  subscription  poems  on  several  subjects,  in 
2  vols.,  which  introduced  tiim  to  some  valuable  friendships  and  to  tho 
editorship  of  a  magazine.  He  was  now  a  rising  and  prosperous  man, 
and  on  the  27th  July,  1791,  he  married  Miss  Susan  Vellum,  of  Rut- 
landshire, who  was  then  seventeen  year3  of  age.  He  took  a  house 
near  the  Borough  hospitals,  and  ardently  studied  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  chemistry,  under  Mr.  Cline,  Dr.  Haighton,  and  Dr.  Babingtou. 
He  Began  his  career  as  an  orator,  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age, 
at  the  Society  of  Free  Debate  held  at  Coachmaker's  Hall.  He  had 
been  educated  a  churchman  in  religion  and  a  tory  in  politics,  but  on 
both  subjects  his  opinions  were  changing,  and  he  now  joined  in  the 
political  struggles  of  the  period  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  Cor- 
responding Society,  where  his  boldness  and  fluency  of  speech  attracted 
the  notice,  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day.  With  Thomas  Hardy  and 
John  Home  Tooke  [Houne  Tooke]  he  was  tried  for  high  treason  and 
acquitted.  Thelwall's  trial  lasted  five  days.  On  his  acquittal  he 
lectured  on  politics  and  political  history  for  several  years,  when,  after 
a  retirement  of  two  years  in  Wales,  made  in  order  to  disconnect 
himself  from  public  affairs  and  to  escape  from  extrajudicial  perse- 
cution, he  began  his  career  in  1801  as  a  lecturer  and  tutor  in  elocution, 
and  in  the  application  of  elocutionary  science  to  the  cure  of  stam- 
mering aud  other  impediments  to  speech.  His  knowledge  of  anatomy 
and  physiology,  his  habits  of  recitation,  his  practice  of  public  speaking, 
and  his  accuracy  of  observation,  eminently  qualified  him  for  his  new 
profession,  and  his  success  was  great.  He  communicated  papers  to 
the  'Medical  and  Physical  Journal,'  on  defective  and  difficult 
utterance,  and  to  the  '  Monthly  Magazine,'  on  elocution  and  its 
kindred  sciences.  In  1816  Mrs.  Thelwall  died,  leaving  a  family  of 
four  children.  Mr.  Thelwall  afterwards  married  Miss  Cecil  Boyle,  by 
whom  he  left  one  son.  He  died  at  Bath  after  a  few  hours'  illness, 
of  disease  of  the  heart,  to  which  he  had  been  long  subject,  on  the 
17th  February,  1834,  in  his  seventieth  year. 

The  researches  of  Steele,  Herries,and  Walker,  on  human  speech, 
had  left  little  room  for  new  and  brilliant  discovery,  although  much 
accurate  observation  was  yet  necessary  to  give  exactness  and  fulness 
to  their  knowledge.  Thelwall,  unaware  of  Steele's  researches,  found 
himself  anticipated  on  rhythmus.  Steele  had  given  the  enquiry  a 
musical  direction,  which  Thelwall  ardently  followed  out,  and  the 
extent  and  precision  of  his  observations  may  be  estimated  by  the 
fact  that  he  anticipated  nearly  all  that  is  new  and  valuable  in  Dr. 
Rush's  '  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice.'  Mr.  Thelwall's  immature 
ideas  were  first  sketched  out  iu  the  syllabus  of  his  lectures  on 
elocution. 

Thelwall  was  of  a  mild  and  amiable  disposition,  of  domestic  habits, 
open-hearted  and  generous,  of  high  moral  feeling,  and  of  inflexible 
integrity.  His  sentiments  were  exalted  by  poetic  feeling,  and  he  was 
buoyed  up  by  hope. 

Besides  magazine  contributions  and  pamphlets,  he  wrote  poems  on 
several  subjects,  iu  2  vols,  already  mentioned ;  '  Poems  written  in  the 
Tower  and  in  Newgate,"  1  vol. ;  '  The  Tribune,'  3  vols.,  and  '  Political 
Miscellanies,'  1  vol. ;  '  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Cline,  on  Stammering,'  1  vol. ; 
'The  Peripatetic,'  3  vols.;  and  a  novel  entitled  'The  Daughter  of 
Adoption.' 
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THE'MISON  (Qtix'uroiv),  an  ancient  physician,  who  is  probably  best 
known  to  most  persons  from  Juvenal's  somewhat  equivocal  line  ('Sat.,' 
x.,  v.  221)— 

"  Quot  Themison  a;gros  auctumno  occiderit  uno  j" 
but  who  was  in  reality  the  founder  of  a  celebrated  medical  sect,  and 
one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  his  time.  He  was  born  at 
Laodicea  in  Syria,  in  the  first  century  before  Christ,  and,  from 
Juvenal's  line  above  quoted,  may  be  conjectured  to  have  practised  at 
Rome,  though  some  writers  believe  the  Themison  of  Juvenal  to  be  a 
different  person  to  the  founder  of  the  Methodici,  and  to  have  been  in 
fact  a  contemporary  of  the  satirist.  The  famous  Themison  was  a 
pupil  of  Asclepiades,  from  whose  opinions  however  he  afterwards 
dissented,  and  finished  by  founding  a  new  medical  sect,  called  the 
Methodici.  (Pliny,  '  Hi3t.  Nat.,'  lib.  xxix.,  cap.  5,  ed.  Tauchn. ;  Galen, 
'  Introd.,'  cap.  4,  torn.  xiv.  p.  683,  684,  ed.  Kiihn ;  Cramer,  '  Anecd. 
Gr.  Paris,'  vol.  i.,  p.  395,  1.  26.)  The  following  is  the  analysis  of  the 
opinions  of  this  school,  which  is  given  by  Celsus  in  the  historical 
introduction  to  his  work  : — "  They  assert  that  the  knowledge  of  no 
cause  whatever  bears  the  least  relation  to  tho  method  of  cure  ;  and 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  some  general  symptoms  of  distempers  ; 
and  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  diseases,  one  bound,  another  loose 
(Jluens),  and  the  third  a  mixture  of  these.  For  that  sometimes  the 
excretions  of  sick  people  are  too -small,  sometimes  too  large;  and 
sometimes  ono  particular  excretion  is  deficient,  while  another  is 
excessive.  That  these  kinds  of  distempers  are  sometimes  acute,  and  J 
sometimes  chronic  ;  sometimes  increasing,  sometimes  at  a  stand,  and  | 
sometimes  abating.  As  soon  then  as  it  is  known  to  which  of  these  ' 
classes  a  distemper  belongs,  if  the  body  be  bound,  it  must  be  opened ;  J 
if  it  labours  under  a  flux,  it  must  be  restrained  ;  if  the  distemper  be 
complicated,  then  the  most  urgent  malady  must  be  first  opposed. 
And  that  one  kind  of  treatment  is  required  in  acute,  another  in 
inveterate  distempers ;  another  when  diseases  are  increasing  ;  another 
when  at  a  stand ;  and  another  when  inclining  to  health.  That  the  | 
observation  of  these  things  constitutes  the  art  of  medicine,  which  they 
define  as  a  certain  way  of  proceeding,  which  the  Greeks  call  method 
(n*6o8os),  and  affirm  it  to  be  employed  in  considering  those  things  that 
are  common  to  the  same  distempers  :  nor  are  they  willing  to  have 
themselves  classed  either  with  the  rationalists  (i.  e.  the  Dogmatici),  or 
with  those  who  regard  only  experiments  (i.  e.  the  Empirici)  :  for  they 
dissent  from  the  first  sect,  in  that  they  will  not  allow  medicine  to 
consist  in  forming  conjectures  about  the  occult  things  ;  and  also  from 
the  other  in  this,  that  they  hold  the  observation  of  experiments  to 
be  a  very  small  part  of  the  art."  (Futvoye's  'Translation.')  What 
we  know  of  his  mode  of  treating  diseases  does  not  give  us  a  very  high 
idea  of  his  skill  in  therapeutics.  He  thought  he  could  cure  the  most 
violent  attacks  of  pneumonia  by  means  of  oil  and  baths ;  in  pleurisy 
he  permitted  the  use  of  wine  mixed  with  sea-water  (Cael.  Aurel., 1  De 
Morb.  Acut.,'  lib.  L,  cap.  16,  p.  62,  63) ;  he  recommended  also  violent 
exercise  in  several  acute  diseases.  (Id.,  ibid.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  29,  p.  144.) 
He  is  said  by  Sprengel  ('  Hist,  de  la  Me'd.')  to  have  been  the  first 
person  who  made  use  of  leeches.  (Id.,  '  De  Morb.  Chron.,'  lib.  i., 
cap.  1,  p.  2S6.)  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  himself  attacked  with 
hydrophobia,  and  to  have  recovered.  (Id.,  '  De  Morb.  Acut.,'  lib.  iii. 
cap.  16,  p.  232;  Dioscor.,  'Theriac.,'  cap.  1,  p.  423.)  He  wrote  several 
medical  works,  of  which  nothing  but  the  titles  remain.  (Cael.  Aurel., 
'De  Morb.  Chron.,'  lib.  i.,  cap.  1,  p.  285;  i.  4,  p.  323;  ii.  7,  p.  387, 
&c.)  His  followers  were  very  numerous,  of  whom  the  most  eminent 
■were  Soranus  [Sobanus],  Thessalus  [Thessaltjs],  Cselius  Aurelianus, 
whose  work  'De  Morbis  Acutis  et  Chronicis '  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  antiquity ;  and  Moschion,  author  of  the  work  Ile/n  rwy 
TvvaiKtlwv  TlaBwv,  '  De  Mulierum  Passionibus.' 

(Sprengel,  Hist  de  la  Med. ;  Fabricius,  Bihlioth.  Grccca ;  Haller, 
Bilioth.  Medic.  Pract. ;  Biog.  Medicale;  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Anliq.,  art.  '  Methodici.') 

THEMIS'TIUS,  of  Paphlagonia,  was  a  distinguished  orator  in  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ,  and  was  surnamed  Euphrades,  on  account 
of  his  skill  in  his  profession.  He  was  much  favoured  by  the  Roman 
emperors.  Constantius  made  him  a  senator;  Julian  appointed  him 
prefect  of  Constantinople  in  a.d.  362,  and  corresponded  with  him 
by  letters;  and  although  he  was  a  heathen,  he  was  intrusted  by 
Theodosius  the  Great  with  the  education  of  his  son  Arcadius. 
In  the  year  384  he  was  appointed,  for  the  second  time,  prefect 
of  Constantinople;  and  during  a  period  of  almost  forty  years  he 
was  repeatedly  employed  in  embassies  and  other  state  business. 
He  was  the  teacher  of  Libanius  and  Augustin,  and  kept  up  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  calls  him  in  his  letters  "  the 
king  of  arguments."  Themistius  had  deeply  studied  the  writings  of 
Pl^Lo  and  Aristotle  ;  and  he  taught  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  as  well 
as  rhetoric,  at  Rome  and  Constantinople.  He  died,  probably,  about  390. 

Of  thirty-six  orations  composed  by  him  which  were  known  to 
Photius,  thirty-three  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  original  Greek,  and 
one  in  a  Latin  translation.  They  have  reference  for  the  most  part  to 
public  affairs,  and  several  of  them  are  panegyrics  upon  the  emperors 
by  whom  the  orator  was  patronised. 

Editions  of  some  of  the  orations  were  published  by  Aldus  (fol. 
1534),  H.  Stephens  (8vo,  1562),  Remus  (4 to,  1605),  and  Petau  (8vo, 
1613,  and  4to,  1618).  The  most  complete  edition  is  that  of  Harduin 
(fol.,  Paris,  1684),  which  contains  thirty-three  orations,  thirteen  of 


which  had  not  been  priuted  before.  Another  oration  was  discovered 
by  Angelo  Mai,  and  published  by  him  at  Milan,  1816,  8vo.  W.  Din- 
dorf  also  published,  in  1830,  two  orations  of  Themistius,  corrected 
from  a  Milan  manuscript,  and  an  edition  of  the  whole,  8vo,  Lips.  1832. 

The  philosophical  works  of  Themistius  consist  of  commentaries,  in 
the  form  of  paraphrases,  on  some  of  Aristotle's  works,  in  Greek,  and 
two  Latin  translations  of  commentaries,  one  upon  the  work  '  On 
Heaven,'  and  the  other  upon  the  twelfth  book  of  the  '  Metaphysics.' 
The  paraphrases  were  first  published  in  a  Latin  version  by  Hermolaus 
Barbarus,  1481,  which  has  been  several  times  reprinted  :  the  Greek 
text  of  them  forms  part  of  the  Aldine  edition  of  Themistius.  The 
two  commentaries  in  Latin  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1558,  1570,  and 
1574.  There  are  some  letters  by  Themistius  in  the  collection  of  H. 
Stephens,  8vo,  1577. 

(Scholl,  Gcschichte  der  Griech.  Litt.,  iii.  96,  388.) 

THEMI'STOCLES  was  born  about  the  year  B.C.  514.  He  was  the 
son  of  Nicocles,  an  Athenian  of  moderate  fortune,  who  however  was 
connected  with  the  priestly  house  of  the  Lycomedae ;  his  mother, 
Abrotonon,  or,  according  to  others,  Euterpe,  was  not  an  Athenian 
citizen;  and,  according  to  most  authorities,  not  even  a  Greek,  but 
either  a  native  of  Caria  or  of  Thrace.  The  education  which  he 
received  was  like  that  of  all  Athenians  of  rank  at  the  time,  but 
Themistocles  had  no  taste  for  the  elegant  arts  which  then  began  to 
form  a  prominent  part  in  the  education  of  Athenian  youths;  he 
applied  himself  with  much  more  zeal  to  the  pursuit  of  practical  and 
useful  knowledge.  This,  as  well  as  the  numerous  anecdotes  about  his 
youthful  wilfulness  and  waywardness,  together  with  the  sleepless 
nights  which  he  is  said  to  have  passed  in  meditating  on  the  trophies 
of  Miltiades,  are  more  or  less  clear  symptoms  of  the  character  which 
he  subsequently  displayed  as  a  general  and  a  statesman.  His  mind 
was  early  bent  upon  great  things,  and  was  incapable  of  being  diverted 
from  them  by  reverses,  scruples  or  difficulties.  The  great  object  of 
his  life  appears  to  have  been  to  make  Athens  great.  The  powers  with 
which  nature  had  endowed  him  were  quickness  of  perception,  an 
accurate  judgment  of  the  course  which  was  to  be  taken  on  sudden 
and  extraordinary  emergencies,  and  sagacity  in  calculating  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  actions ;  and  these  were  the  qualities  which 
Athens  during  her  wars  with  Persia  stood  most  in  need  of.  His 
ambition  was  unbounded,  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  persuaded  that 
it  could  not  reach  its  end  unless  Athens  was  the  first  among  the 
Grecian  states ;  and  as  he  was  not  very  scrupulous  about  the  means 
that  he  employed  for  these  ends,  he  came  into  frequent  conflict  with 
Aristides  the  Just,  who  had  nothing  at  heart  but  the  welfare  of  his 
country  ;  and  no  desire  of  personal  aggrandisement. 

In  the  year  483  B.C.,  when  Aristides  was  sent  into  exile  by  ostracism, 
Themistocles,  who  had  for  several  years  taken  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  authors  of  the  banishment  of  his  rival, 
remained  in  the  almost  undivided  possession  of  the  popular  favour, 
and  the  year  after,  B.C.  482,  he  was  elected  archon  eponymus  of 
Athens.  The  city  was  at  that  time  involved  in  a  war  with  JSgina, 
which  then  possessed  the  strongest  navy  in  Greece,  and  with  which 
Athens  was  unable  to  cope.  It  was  in  this  year  that  Themistocles 
conceived  and  partly  carried  into  effect  the  plans  by  which  he  intended 
to  raise  the  power  of  Athens.  His  first  object  was  to  increase  the 
navy  of  Athens  ;  and  this  he  did  ostensibly  to  enable  Athens  to  con- 
tend with  /Egina,  but  his  real  intention  was  to  put  his  country  in  a 
position  to  meet  the  danger  of  a  second  Persian  invasion,  with  which 
Greece  was  threatened.  The  manner  in  which  he  raised  the  naval 
power  was  this.  Hitherto  the  people  of  Athens  had  been  accustomed 
to  divide  among  themselves  the  yearly  revenues  of  the  silver-mines  of 
Laurion.  In  the  year  of  his  archonship  these  revenues  were  unusually 
large,  and  he  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  forego  their  personal 
advantage,  and  to  apply  these  revenues  to  the  enlargement  of  their 
fleet.  His  advice  was  followed,  and  the  fleet  was  raised  to  the 
number  of  200  sail.  (Herodot.,  vii.  144 ;  Plutarch.,  '  Themist.,'  4.) 
It  was  probably  at  the  same  time  that  he  induced  the  Athenians  to 
pass  a  decree  that,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  their  navy,  twenty 
new  ships  should  be  built  every  year.  (Bockh,  '  Public  Economy  of 
Athens,'  p.  249,  Engl,  transl.,  2nd  edit.)  Athens  soon  after  made 
peace  with  ^Egina,  as  Xerxes  was  at  Sardis  making  preparations  for 
invading  Greece  with  all  the  forces  he  could  muster.  At  the  same 
time  Themistocles  was  actively  engaged  in  allaying  the  disputes  and 
hostile  feelings  which  existed  among  the  several  states  of  Greece.  He 
acted  however  with  great  severity  towards  those  who  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Persians,  and  a  Greek  interpreter,  who  accompanied  the 
envoys  of  Xerxes  that  came  to  Athens  to  demand  earth  and  water  as 
a  sign  of  submission,  was  put  to  death  for  having  made  use  of  the 
Greek  tongue  in  the  service  of  the  common  enemy. 

After  the  affairs  among  the  Greeks  were  tolerably  settled,  a  detach- 
ment of  the  allied  troops  of  the  Greeks  wa3  sent  out  to  take  possession 
of  Tempe,  under  the  command  of  Themistocles  of  Athens  and  Euaene- 
tus  of  Sparta ;  but  on  finding  that  there  they  would  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  host  of  the  barbarians,  they  returned  to  the  Corinthian  isthmus. 
When  Xerxes  arrived  in  Pieria,  the  Greek  fleet  took  its  post  near 
Artemisium,  on  the  north  coast  of  Eubcea,  under  the  command  of  the 
Spartan  admiral  Eurybiades,  under  whom  Themistocles  condescended 
to  serve  in  order  not  to  cause  new  dissensions  among  the  Greeks, 
although  Athens  alone  furnished  127  ships,  and  supplied  the  Chal- 
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cidians  with  twenty  others  ;  while  the  Spartan  contingent  was  incom- 
parably smaller.  When  the  Persian  fleet,  notwithstanding  the  sovere 
losses  which  it  had  sustained  by  a  storm,  determinod  to  sail  round  the 
eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  Eubooa,  and  then  up  the  Euripus,  in 
order  to  cut  off  the  Qrcek  fleet  at  Artemlaium,  the  Uroeks  were  so  sur- 
prised and  alarmod  that  Themistoclos  had  great  difficulty  in  inducing 
them  to  remain  and  maintain  their  station.  The  Eubooans,  who 
perceived  the  advantages  of  the  plan  of  Themistocles,  rowarded  him 
with  the  sum  of  thirty  talents,  part  of  which  he  gave  to  tho  Spartan 
Eurybiades  and  tho  Corinthian  Adiuiautus  to  induce  thorn  to  remain 
at  Artemisium.  (Herodot.,  viii.  4,  5;  Plutarch,  'Thcmist.,'  7.)  In 
the  battle  which  thon  took  placo,  the  Greeks  gained  considerable 
advantage,  though  the  victory  was  not  decided.  A  storm  and  a 
second  engagement  near  Artemisium,  severely  injured  tho  fleet  of  the 
Persians,  but  the  Greeks  also  sustained  great  losses,  as  half  of  their 
ships  wore  partly  dostroyed  and  partly  rendered  unfit  for  further 
service.  When  at  the  same  time  they  received  intelligence  of  tho 
defeat  of  Leonidas  at  Thermopyla),  the  Greeks  resolved  to  retreat 
from  Artemisium,  and  Bailed  to  tho  Sarouic  gulf.  Xerxes  was  now 
advancing  from  Thermopylae,  and  Athens  trembled  for  her  existence, 
while  the  Peloponnesians  were  bent  upon  seeking  shelter  and  safety  in 
their  peninsula,  and  upon  fortifying  themselves  by  a  wall  across  the 
Corinthian  isthmus.  On  the  approach  of  tho  danger  the  Athenians 
had  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle  about  tho  means  they  should 
employ  for  their  safety,  and  the  god  had  commanded  Athens  to  defend 
herself  behind  wooden  walls.  This  oracle,  which  had  probably  been 
given  at  the  suggestion  of  Themistocles,  was  now  also  interpreted  by 
him  as  referring  to  the  fleet,  and  his  advice  to  seek  safety  in  the  fleet 
was  followed.  He  then  further  moved  that  the  Athenians  Bhould 
abandon  the  city  to  the  care  of  its  tutelary  deity,  that  the  women, 
children,  and  infirm  should  be  removed  to  iSalamis,  ^Egina,or  Trcozeu, 
and  that  the  men  should  embark  in  the  ships.  The  fleet  of  the 
Greeks,  consisting  of  3S0  ships,  assembled  at  Salamis,  still  under  the 
supreme  command  of  Eurybiades.  When  the  Persians  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  Attica,  and  Athens  was  seen  in  flames  at  a 
distance,  some  of  the  commanders  of  the  fleet,  under  the  influence  of 
fear,  began  to  make  preparations  for  an  immediate  retreat.  Themis- 
tocles and  his  friend  Mnesiphilus  saw  the  disastrous  results  of  such  a 
course,  and  the  former  exerted  all  his  powers  of  persuasion  to  induce 
the  commanders  of  the  fleet  to  maintain  their  post :  when  all  attempts 
proved  ineffectual,  Themistocles  had  recourse  to  threats,  and  thus 
induced  Eurybiades  to  stay.  The  example  of  the  admiral  was  followed 
by  the  other  commanders  also.  In  the  meantime  the  Persian  fleet 
arrived  in  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  the  fears  of  the  Peloponnesians  were 
revived  and  doubled,  and  nothing  seemed  to  be  able  to  keep  them 
together.  At  this  last  and  critical  moment  Themistocles  devised  a 
plan  to  compel  them  to  remain  and  face  the  enemy.  He  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Persian  admiral,  informing  him  that  the  Greeks  were  on  the 
point  of  dispersing,  and  that  if  the  Persians  would  attack  them  while  they 
were  assembled,  they  would  easily  conquer  them  all  at  once,  whereas  it 
would  otherwise  be  necessary  to  defeat  them  one  after  another. 

This  apparently  well-meant  advice  was  eagerly  taken  up  by  the 
enemy,  who  now  hastened,  as  he  thought,  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  the 
Greeks.  But  the  event  proved  the  wisdom  of  Themistocles.  The 
unwieldy  armament  of  the  Persians  was  unable  to  perform  any  move- 
ments in  the  narrow  straits  between  the  island  of  Salamis  and  the 
mainland.  The  Greeks  gained  a  most  complete  and  brilliant  victory, 
for  they  only  lost  forty  ships,  while  the  enemy  lost  two  hundred  ;  or, 
according  to  Ctesias,  even  five  hundred.  Very  soon  after  the  victory 
was  decided,  Xerxes  with  the  remains  of  the  fleet  left  the  Attic  coast 
and  sailed  towards  the  Hellespont.  The  battles  of  Artemisium  and 
fcj.iLmiis  occurred  in  the  same  year,  B.C.  480. 
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When  the  Greeks  were  informed  of  the  departure  of  Xerxes,  they 
pursued  him  as  far  as  Andros  without  gaining  sight  of  his  fleet,  and 
Themistocles  and  others  proposed  to  continue  the  chase.  But  he  gave 
way  to  the  opposition  that  was  made  to  this  plan,  and  consented  not 
to  drive  the  vanquished  enemy  to  despair.  The  Greek  fleet  therefore 
only  stayed  some  time  among  the  Cycladcs,  to  chastise  those  islanders 
who  had  been  unfaithful  to  the  national  cause.  Themistocles,  in  the 
meantime,  in  order  to  get  completely  rid  of  the  king  and  his  fleet,  sent 
a  message  to  him,  exhorting  him  to  hasten  back  to  Asia  as  speedily  as 
possible,  for  otherwise  he  would  be  in  danger  of  having  his  retreat  cut 
off.  Themistocles  availed  himself  of  the  stay  of  the  Greek  fleet 
among  the  Cyclades  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  himself  at  the  cost  of 
the  islanders,  partly  by  extorting  money  from  them  by  way  of  punish- 
ment, and  partly  by  accepting  bribes  for  securing  them  impunity  for 
their  conduct.  His  fame  however  spread  over  all  Greece,  and  all 
acknowledged  that  the  country  had  been  saved  through  his  wisdom 


and  resolution.  But  tho  confederate  Greeks,  actuated  by  jealousy, 
awarded  to  him  only  the  second  prize  ;  at  Sparta,  whither  lie  went,  as 
Herodotus  Bays,  to  bo  honoured,  ho  received  a  chaplet  of  olive-leaves, 
— a  reward  which  tliey  had  bestowed  upon  their  own  admiral  Eury- 
biades,— and  the  host  chariot  that  the  city  poH.-i.nKed,  and  on  his 
return  300  knights  escorted  him  as  far  as  TVgea  in  Arcadia. 

When  the  Persian  army  hud  been  ngaiu  defeated  at  Plat:ea  and 
Mycalo,  in  B.C.  470,  and  when  the  Athenians  had  rebuilt  their  private 
dwellings,  it  was  also  resolved,  on  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  to 
restore  the  fortifications  of  Athens,  but  on  a  larger  scale  than  they  had 
been  before,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  proud  position  which 
the  city  now  occupied  in  Greece.  This  plan  excited  tho  fear  and 
jealousy  of  the  rival  Btates,  and  especially  of  Sparta,  which  sent  an 
embassy  to  Athens,  and  under  the  veil  of  friendship,  which  ill  con- 
cealed its  selfish  policy,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Athenians  not 
to  fortify  their  city.  Themistocles,  who  saw  through  their  designs, 
undertook  the  task  of  defeating  them  with  their  own  weapons,  lie 
advised  his  countrymen  to  dismiss  the  Spartan  ambassadors,  and  to 
promise  that  Athenian  envoys  should  bo  sent  to  Sparta  to  treat  with 
them  there  respecting  the  fortifications.  He  himself  offered  to  go  as 
one  of  the  envoys,  but  he  directed  the  Athenians  not  to  let  hU 
colleagues  follow  him,  until  the  walls,  on  which  all  hands  should  be 
employed  during  his  absence,  should  be  raised  to  such  a  height  as  to 
afford  sufficient  protection  against  any  attack  that  might  be  made 
upon  them.  His  advice  was  followed,  and  Themistocles,  after  his 
arrival  at  Sparta,  took  no  steps  towards  opening  the  negociations,  but 
pretended  that  he  was  obliged  to  wait  for  tho  arrival  of  his  colleagues. 
When  he  was  informed  that  the  walls  had  reaohed  a  sufficient  height, 
and  when  he  could  drop  the  mask  with  safety,  ho  gave  the  Spartans  a 
well-deserved  rebuke,  returned  home,  and  tbe  walls  were  completed 
without  any  hindrance.  He  then  proceeded  to  carry  into  effect  the 
chief  thing  which  remained  to  be  done  to  make  Athens  tie  first 
maritime  power  of  Greece.  He  induced  the  Athenians  to  fortify  the 
three  ports  of  Phalerum,  Munychia,  and  Piraeus,  by  a  double  range 
of  walls. 

When  Athens  was  thus  raised  to  the  station  on  which  it  had  been 
the  ambition  of  Themistocles  to  place  it,  his  star  began  to  sink, 
though  he  still  continued  for  some  time  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
memorable  deeds.  He  was  conscious  of  the  services  he  had  done  to 
his  country,  and  never  scrupled  to  show  that  he  knew  his  own  value. 
His  extortion  and  avarice,  which  made  him  ready  to  do  anything,  and 
by  which  he  accumulated  extraordinary  wealth,  could  not  fail  to  raise 
enemies  against  him.  But  what  perhaps  contributed  more  to  his 
downfall  was  his  constant  watchfulness  in  maintaining  and  promoting 
the  interests  of  Athens  against  the  encroachments  of  Sparta,  which,  in 
its  turn,  was  ever  looking  out  for  an  opportunity  to  crush  him.  The 
great  men  who  had  grown  up  by  his  side  at  Athens,  such  as  Cimon, 
and  who  were  no  less  indebted  to  him  for  their  greatness  in  the  eyes 
of  Greece  than  to  their  own  talents,  were  his  natural  rivals,  and 
succeeded  in  gradually  supplanting  him  in  the  favour  of  the  people. 
They  also  endeavoured  to  represent  him  as  a  man  of  too  much  power, 
and  as  dangerous  to  the  republic.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was, 
that  in  B.C.  472  he  was  banished  from  Athens  by  the  ostracism.  He 
took  up  his  residence  at  Argos,  where  he  was  still  residing  when,  iu 
in  the  same  year  B.C.  472,  Pausanias  was  put  to  death  at  Sparta  for 
his  ambitious  and  treacherous  designs,  and  his  fate  involved  that}; 
Themistocles.  [Pausanias.]  The  Spartans,  in  their  search  to  dis- 
cover more  traces  of  the  plot  of  Pausanias,  found  a  letter  of  Themis- 
tocles, from  which  it  was  evident  that  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
his  plans.  This  was  sufficient  for  the  Spartans  to  ground  upon  it  the 
charge  that  Themistocles  had  been  an  accomplice  in  his  crime,  and 
ambassadors  were  forthwith  sent  to  Athens  to  demand  that  he  should 
Buffer  the  same  punishment  as  Pausanias.  This  charge  was  no  less 
welcome  to  his  enemies  at  Athens  than  the  discovery  of  his  letter  had 
been  to  the  Spartans.  Orders  were  consequently  issued  to  arrest  and 
convey  him  to  Athens.  But  he  had  been  informed  in  time  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Athens,  and  foreseeing  that  his  destruction  would  be 
unavoidable  if  he  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  fled  to 
Corcyra,  and  thence  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Epirus,  where  he  took 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossians.  On  his  arrival, 
the  king  was  absent,  but  his  Queen  Phthia  received  him  kindly,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  in  what  manner  he  might  win  the  sympathy  of 
Admetus.  When  the  king  returned  home,  Themistocles.  seated  on 
the  hearth  and  holding  the  child  of  Admetus  in  his  arms,  implored 
the  king  not  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  persecutors,  who  traced  him  to 
the  court  of  the  Molossians.  It  is  stated  that  Themistocles  was  here 
joined  by  his  wife  and  children.  The  king  not  only  granted  his 
request,  but  provided  him  with  the  means  of  reaching  the  coast  of 
the  -.■Egean,  whence  he  intended  to  proceed  to  Asia,  and  seek  refuge 
at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Persia.  From  Pydna  he  sailed  in  a 
merchant  ship  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  At  Ephesus  he  received 
such  part  of  his  property  as  his  friends  had  been  able  to  wrest  from 
the  hands  of  his  enemies  at  Athens,  together  with  that  which  he  had 
left  at  Argos. 

A  few  months  after  his  arrival  in  Asia,  Xerxes  was  assassinated 
(B.C.  465),  and  was  after  a  short  interval  succeeded  by  Artaxerxes. 
Various  adventures  are  told  of  Themistocles  before  he  reached  the 
resideuco  of  the  Persian  king.   On  his  arrival  he  sent  him  a  letter,  ia 
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which  ho  acknowledged  the  evils  he  had  inflicted  upon  his  predecessor, 
but  at  the  same  time  claimed  the  merit  of  having  saved  him  from 
destruction  by  his  timely  advice.  He  .added  that  his  present  exile  was 
only  the  consequence  of  his  great  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  king  of 
Persia.  Ho  did  not  ask  for  an  immediate  interview  with  the  king,  as 
he  was  yet  unacquainted  with  the  language  and  the  manners  of  the 
Persiaus,  to  acquire  which  ho  requested  a  year's  time.  During  this 
period  he  applied  himself  so  zealously  and  with  such  success  to  these 
studies,  that  at  the  close  of  the  year,  when  he  was  presented  to  the 
king,  he  is  said  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  courtiers,  and  was 
most  kindly  received  by  the  king,  to  whom  he  held  out  prospects  of 
conquering  Greece  by  his  assistance.  The  king  became  so  attached  to  1 
him,  that  Themistocles  was  always  in  his  company.  After  he  had 
Bp  ant  several  years  at  the  court,  he  was  sent  to  Asia  Minor,  to.  wait 
there  lor  au  opportunity  of  carrying  his  promises  into  effect.  A 
pension  was  now  bestowed  upon  him  after  the  Oriental  fashion ;  three 
iowus  were  given  him,  of  which  Magnesia  on  the  Maoander  was  to  pro- 
vide him  with  bread,  Myus  with  meat,  and  Lampsacus  with  wine. 
He  took  up  his  residence  in  the  lirst  of  these  towns,  where  he  lived 
with  a  sort  of  princely  rank.  But  death  overtook  him  at  the  age  of 
sixty-live,  before  any  of  his  plans  were  carried  into  effect.  Most  of 
the  ancient  writers  state  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison,  or, 
according  to  another  strange  story,  by  drinking  the  blood  of  a  bull, 
because  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  fulfil  his  promises  to  the  king. 
The  motive  for  his  suicido  is  very  questionable,  Reflections  on  his 
past  life  and  upon  the  glory  of  his  former  rivals  at  Athens  are  much 
more  likely  to  have  rendered  him  dissatisfied  with  life.  Before  he 
took  the  poison  he  is  said  to  have  requested  his  friends  to  convey  his 
remains  secretly  to  Attica,  and  in  later  times  a  tomb  which  was 
believed  to  contain  them  existed  in  Piraeus.  In  the  market-place  of 
Magnesia  a  splendid  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  and  his 
descendants  in  that  place  continued  to  be  distinguished  by  certain 
privileges  down  to  the  time  of  Plutarch. 

(Herodotus,  vii.  143,  &c. ;  viii.  4,  &c. ;  Thucydides,  i.  14,  135,  &c. ; 
Plutarch,  Themistocles;  Diodorus  Sicul.,  xi.  2,  12,  &c. ;  C.  Nepos, 
T/iemistoclcs ;  Pausanias,  i.  1,  2 ;  compare  Thirl wall  and  Grote, 
Histories  of  Greece.) 

THEMISTO'GENES,  a  writer  to  whom  Xenophon  refers  (Hellen. 
iii.  1,  §  2,)  as  the  writer  of  a  history  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  by 
which  it  is  plain  that  he  means  the  'Anabasis'  always  ascribed  to 
Xenophon  himself.  Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  as  to  this 
Themistogenes — of  whom  nothing  else  is  known — and  his  share  in  the 
'  Anabasis,'  but  the  most  prolable  opinion  is  that  Xeuophon  spoke  of 
his  own  history  as  the  work  of  another  person.  [Xenophon.] 

THENARD,  LOUIS-JACQUES,  BARON,  a  distinguished  French 
chemist,  was  born  at  Nogent-sur-Seine  on  the  4th  of  May  1777.  He 
went  to  Paris  early  in  life,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Vauquelin.  He 
devoted  himself  with  so  much  zeal  and  success  to  the  study  of 
chemistry  that  when  he  was  only  twenty  years  old  he  was  appointed 
demonstrator  of  chemistry  in  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Paris.  By  his 
unwearied  assiduity  and  great  knowledge  of  his  subject  he  was  at  last 
made  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  College  of  France  and  in  the 
University.  In  1824  he  received  the  title  of  Baron  on  the  occasion  of 
the  coronation  of  Charles  X.  In  1833  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Academy,  and  in  the  same  year  ho  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer 
of  France.  In  1837  he  resigned  his  professorship  of  chemistry  in  the 
Polytechnic  School,  and  in  1840  he  gave  up  his  chair  in  the  University 
of  Paris.  Baron  Thenard  was  one  of  the  most  active  chemists  iu  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  century.  His  separate  works  however  are  not 
numerous.  One  of  the  best  known  of  his  literary  productions  he  pub- 
lished iu  conjunction  with  M.  Gay  Lussac  ;  it  is  entitled  '  Recherches 
physico-chemiques.'  This  work  was  published  after  the  discovery  of 
the  metallic  nature  of  soda  and  potash  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 
Numerous  experiments  on  the  subject  of  the  action  of  the  galvanic 
pile  are  recorded,  and  methods  of  obtaining  potassium  and  sodium 
independent  of  galvanism  are  indicated.  Other  subjects  of  high 
scientific  interest  were  discussed  in  this  work,  which  served  to  give  its 
authors  the  first  position  amongst  experimental  chemists.  In  1813 
M.  Thenard  commenced  the  publication  of  his  '  Traite  de  chimie 
elementaire,  theorique  et  pratique.'  This  work  is  a  valuable  introduc- 
tion to  the  science  of  chemistry,  and  has  gone  through  several  editions 
and  been  translated  into  German ;  the  last  edition  was  published  in 
France  in  five  volumes  in  1830.  The  great  contributions  of  Thenard 
to  the  science  of  chemistry  are  to  be  found  in  the  scientific  journals 
and  transactions  of  scientific  societies  of  his  time.  Of  these  there  is 
a  vast  number,  embracing  the  whole  range  of  chemical  science.  There 
is  indeed  no  branch  of  chemistry  at  which  he  did  not  labour,  and  there 
is  no  subject  he  has  worked  at  on  which  he  has  not  thrown  considerable 
light.  He  died  in  the  month  of  June  1857,  and  was  buried  publicly 
in  Paris  on  the  23rd  of  that  month.  For  many  years  before  his  death 
Baron  Thenard  had  withdrawn  from  the  active  pursuit  of  chemical 
science.  To  the  last  however  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  educational  institutions  of  France.  He  was  an  administra- 
tor of  the  College  of  France  and  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  and  vice- 
president  for  many  years  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction ; 
and  he  has  contributed  more  largely  than  any  other  individual  since  the 
death  of  Cuvii  r  to  the  development  of  the  scientific  institutions  of 
Franco. 


THEOBALD,  LEWIS,  was  born  at  Sittiugbourne  in  Kent.  We 
have  no  record  of  the  date  of  his  birth.  His  father  was  an  attorney, 
and  he  was  bred  to  his  father's  business.  His  first  literary  production 
was  '  Electra,'  a  tragedy,  which  appeared  in  1714.  As  the  writer  of 
twenty  very  indifferent  plays  he  is  utterly  forgotten.  Those  productions 
belong  to  an  age  in  which  the  true  spirit  of  dramatic  poetry  was  for 
the  most  part  lost,  and  Theobald  possessed  none  of  those  brilliant 
qualities  which  could  impart  a  lengthened  existence  to  his  attempts 
in  portraying  the  manners  of  his  age.  But  he  has  attained  a  celebrity 
of  another  description  :  he  is  most  commonly  known  as  the  unhappy 
dunce  whom  Pope  assailed  with  the  most  inveterate  ridicule ;  but, 
after  a  century  of  prejudice  against  bis  name,  he  is  now  pretty 
generally  acknowledged  to  have  deserved  an  honourable  reputation  as 
an  editor  of  Shakspere,  having  brought  to  that  task  diligence,  know- 
ledge, and  judgment,  beyond  comparison  superior  to  the  critical 
talents  of  his  rival  the  author  of  the  'Dunciad.'  Hie  'bad  eminence' 
as  the  original  hero  of  that  poem  was  earned  by  a  pamphlet  in  which 
he  pointed  out  many  of  the  errors  of  Pope's  Shakspere.  '  Shakespear 
Restored,  or  Specimens  of  Blunders  committed  and  unamended  in 
Pope's  Edition  of  this  Poet,'  was  published  in  172G.  The  first  notice 
which  Pope  took  of  this  pamphlet  was  in  his  second  edition  of  Shaks- 
pere, which  appeared  in  1723  :  "Since  the  publication  of  our  first 
edition,  there  having  been  some  attempts  upon  Shakspeare  published 
by  Lewis  Theobald  (which  he  would  not  communicate  during  the  time 
wherein  that  edition  was  preparing  for  the  press,  when  we,  by  public 
advertisements,  did  reque-t  the  assistance  of  all  lovers  of  this  author), 
wo  have  inserted  in  this  impression  as  many  of  'em  as  are  judged  of 
any  the  least  advantage  to  the  poet;  the  whole  amounting  to  about 
twenty-five  words."  In  the  same  year  came  out  the  '  Dunciad.'  The 
revenge  of  Theobald  was  the  severest  that  could  be  inflicted,  and  it 
was  unexceptionable.  Iu  1733  he  produced  an  edition  of  Shakspere 
which  utterly  destroyed  that  of  Pope.  It  has  been  asserted  that  of 
Theobald's  edition,  which  was  in  7  vols.  8vo,  nearly  13,000  copies  were 
sold.  (Steevens's  'Shakespear,'  1793,  vol.  i.)  In  his  preface,  Theobald 
thus  notices  the  attacks  of  his  distinguished  rival :  "  It  is  not  with 
any  secret  pleasure  that  I  so  frequently  animadvert  on  Mr.  Pope  as  a 
critic,  but  there  are  provocations  which  we  can  never  quite  forget. 
His  libels  have  been  thrown  out  with  so  much  inveteracy,  that,  not  to 
dispute  whether  they  should  come  from  a  Christian,  they  leave  it  a 
question  whether  they  could  come  from  a  man.  I  should  be  loth  to 
doubt,  as  Quintus  Serenus  did  in  a  like  case, 

'  Sive  homo,  seu  similis  turpissima  bestia  nobis 
Vulnera  dente  dedit.' 

The  indignation,  perhaps,  for  being  represented  a  blockhead,  may  be 
as  strong  in  us  as  it  is  in  the  ladies  for  a  reflection  on  their  beauties. 
It  is  certain  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  some  flagrant  civilities ;  and  I 
shall  willingly  devote  a  part  of  my  life  to  the  honest  endeavour  of 
quitting  scores ;  with  this  exception,  however,  that  I  will  not  return 
those  civilities  in  his  peculiar  strain,  but  confine  myself,  at  least,  to 
the  limits  of  common  decency.  I  shall  ever  think  it  better  to  want 
wit,  than  to  waut  humanity  ;  and  impartial  posterity  may  perhaps  be 
of  my  opinion."  It  is  to  be  feared  that  it  was  rather  a  new  hatred 
than  a  sense  of  justice,  however  tardy,  which  induced  Pope  in  1743  to 
dethrone  Theobald  from  the  heroship  of  the  '  Dunciad,'  setting  up 
Colley  Cibber  in  his  place.  In  the  subsequent  year  both  Pope  and 
Theobald  were  at  peace ;  death  had  for  ever  silenced  their  controversy. 
Theobald  di<  d  in  September  1744.  On  the  20th  of  the  following 
October,  his  library,  which  included  295  old  English  plays,  was  sold 
by  auction.  He  had  collected  these  productions,  now  so  rare  and 
highly  valued,  at  a  time  when  our  early  drama  was  neglected,  if  not 
despised ;  and  he  made  a  judicious  use  of  them  in  his  edition  of 
Shakspere.  When  we  speak  of  his  edition  with  commendation,  we  of 
course  look  at  those  things  which  are  of  permanent  value  in  it ;  and 
we  pass  over  those  ebullitions  of  offended  pride,  venting  itself  in  self- 
commendation  and  acrimonious  objection,  which  were  natural  to  one 
who  had  been  so  hunted  by  satire  as  Theobald  had  been.  Dr.  Johnson 
says  that  Theobald,  "  by  the  good  luck  of  having  Pope  for  his  enemy, 
has  escaped  and  escaped  alone  with  reputation  from  this  undertaking 
[the  undertaking  of  editing  Shakspere].  So  willingly  does  the  world 
support  those  who  solicit  favour  against  those  who  command  rever- 
ence, and  so  easily  is  he  praised  whom  no  man  can  envy."  This,  we 
think,  is  mere  phrase-making,  and  does  not  represent  the  world's 
opinion  of  any  man  at  any  period  :  reputations  are  not  made  upon 
the  compassion  of  the  world.  Johnson  has,  a  little  before,  stated  the 
case  with  greater  correctness,  although  not  wholly  correct.  "  Pope  was 
succeeded  by  Theobald,  a  man  of  narrow  comprehension,  and  email 
acquisitions,  with  no  native  and  intrinsic  splendour  of  genius,  with 
little  of  the  artificial  light  of  learning,  but  zealous  for  minute  accuracy, 
and  not  negligent  in  pursuing  it.  He  collated  the  ancient  copies,  and 
rectified  many  errors.  A  man  so  anxiously  scrupulous  might  have 
been  expected  to  do  more,  but  what  little  he  did  was  commonly  right." 
The  great  merit  of  Theobald  as  an  editor  is  that  he  did  not  attempt 
too  much,  that  he  did  not  "  do  more,"  and  that  therefore  he  was 
"  commonly  right."  The  great  fault  of  nearly  all  the  editors  of 
Shakspere  ha3  been  that  they  set  themselves  up  above  their  author ; 
that  they  would  exhibit  their  own  "  native  and  intrinsic  splendour  of 
genius  "  in  the  improvement  of  what  they  did  not  understand,  and  the 
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adaptation  of  tho  verse  of  Shakspero  to  the  standard  (if  anotlior  nge, 
The  most  happy  emendations  of  Shakspero  have  been  produced  by 
tho  caution  of  Theobald.  In  li ih  own  prefaoe  lie  says,  "  1  have  not  by 
any  innovation  tampered  with  his  text,  out  of  an  ostentation  of  en- 
deavouring to  make  him  speak  better  than  tho  old  copies  have  done  ; " 
and  then  he  adds,  "Where,  through  all  the  former  editions,  a  passage 
has  laboured  under  flat  nonsense  and  invinoible  darkness,  if,  by  the 
addition  or  alteration  of  a  letter  or  two,  or  a  transposition  in  the 
pointing,  I  havo  restored  to  him  both  sense  and  sentiment,  such  cor- 
rections, I  am  persuaded,  will  need  no  indulgence."  All  subsequent 
editors  have  a  debt  to  Theobald  which  has  not  always  been  acknow- 
ledged. Johnson  himself  says,  "  I  have  sometimes  adopted  his  restora- 
tion of  a  comma,  without  inserting  the  panegyric  in  which  he  celebrated 
himself  for  his  achievement." 

There  is  a  curious  matter  connected  with  the  history  of  Theobald, 
which  needs  hero  only  a  slight  mention.  In  his  edition  of  Shakspero 
in  1728,  he  printed  a  play,  '  The  Double  Falsehood,'  as  an  original  by 
William  Shakspere,  it  having  been  a  short  time  before  produced  on 
the  stage.  Tho  play  was  stated  to  have  been  found  in  manuscript. 
Ono  passage,  which  is  certainly  not  in  the  manner  of  Shakspere,  is  said 
to  have  been  particularly  admired  : — 

"Strike  up,  my  masters; 
But  touch  the  strings  with  a  religious  softness  : 
Teach  sound  to  languish  through  the  night's  dull  car, 
Till  melancholy  sturt  from  her  lazy  couch, 
And  carelessness  grow  convert  to  attention."  ^ 

Tho  admiration  was  too  much  for  the  vanity  of  Theobald  :  he  came 
forward  to  state  that  he  certainly  had  written  those  lines,  but  that  all 
the  rest  was  genuine  Shakspere.  Dr.  Farmer  holds  that  '  The  Double 
Falsehood  '  was  not  Shakspere' a  because  the  word  aspect  was  wrongly 
accentuated,  that  is,  not  aspect,  according  to  the  usage  of  Shakspere 
aud  of  his  time ;  and  he  holds  the  play  to  be  Shirley's.  It  is  not 
worthy  even  of  that  writer.  The  probability  is  that  Theobald  had  a 
greater  hand  in  the  matter  than  he  was  subsequently  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge. The  restless  vanity  and  love  of  notoriety  which,  according  to 
his  own  account,  impelled  Psalimuaz.ir  to  his  impostures,  has  perhaps 
in  nearly  every  case  been  the  great  motive  to  literary  forgery.  Theo- 
bald was  the  author  of  a  '  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ; '  and  he  also 
wrote  the  greater  part  of  the  periodical  papers  entitled  'The  Censor,' 
which  appeared  as  a  separate  work  in  1717,  having  been  previously 
published  in  Mist's  '  Weekly  Journal.' 

THEOBALDUS,  a  bishop  who  probably  lived  in  Frauce,  and  whose 
name  is  sometims  written  Tebaldus  or  Tibaldus,  the  reputed  author 
of  a  didactic  and  theological  poem  entitled  '  Physiologus  de  Naturis 
Duodecim  Animalium.'  It  is  written  in  hexameter,  sapphic,  and  other 
kiuds  of  verse,  and  describes  first  some  one  or  more  of  the  natural 
habits  of  twelve  different  animals,  and  then  draws  from  each  some 
moral  and  religious  reflections.  The  twelve  animals  chosen  are  tho 
lion,  eagle,  serpent,  ant,  fox,  stag,  spider,  whale,  siren  aud  centaur, 
elephant,  dove,  aud  panther ;  aud  the  whole  poem  appears  to  be 
borrowed  in  a  great  measure  from  the  little  work  in  prose  by  Epipha- 
nius  on  the  same  subject.  With  respect  to  the  author  of  the  poem, 
as  it  is  found  in  a  Paris  manuscript  of  the  13th  century,  con- 
taining the  works  of  Hildebert,  archbishop  of  Tours  (who  lived  in  the 
12th  century),  and  has  also  been  ascribed  to  Hildebert  himself,  he 
may  be  supposed  to  have  lived  souje  time  in  the  12th  century,  or 
even  as  early  a3  the  11th,  if  he  is  the  person  meant  in  an  epitaph 
on  '  MagisterTheobaldus  Dervensis,' written  by  Hildebert.  (Hildebert, 
'Opera,'  p.  1322,  edit.  Beaugendre).  The  first  edition  of  this  work  to 
which  a  date  is  attached  is  that  of  Antwerp,  4to,  14S2,  but  five  others 
are  enumerated  by  Choulant  ('  Handbuch  der  Biicherkunde  fur  die 
Aeltere  Medicin,')  which  were  probably  printed  before  this  year.  The 
last  edition,  in  a  separate  form,  was  published  at  Leipzig,  4  to,  1510  ; 
but  it  is  inserted  in  '  Hildeberti  Ueuomanensis  Episcopi,  Turonensis 
Archiepiscopi,  Opera,'  edit.  Ant.  Beaugendre,  Paiis,  fob,  170S,  aud 
erroneously  attributed  to  Hildebert.  The  '  Procemium '  aud  the 
chapter  'De  Elephante'  are  inserted  by  Frcytag  in  the  '  Analecta 
Litteraria  de  Libris  Rarioribus,'  Lips.,  Svo,  1752.  In  some  of 
the  old  editions  there  is  appended  to  the  poem  a  theological  com- 
mentary, written  in  the  style  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  of  the 
middle  ages:  tho  author  is  unknown,  but  it  was  not  composed  by 
Theobaldus  himself.    (Choulant,  loco  cit.) 

THEO'CRITUS  was  a  son  of  Simichidas,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Praxagoras  and  Philiuna.  He  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  where  he 
also  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  Philetas  of  Cos  and  Asclepiades  of  Samos,  and  to  have 
been  their  pupil,  whence  we  may  infer  that  he  visited  these  islands. 
He  was  on  very  intimate  terms  with  Aratus  the  poet,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  formed  this  acquaintance  in  the  island  of  Cos. 
(Wiistemann,  '  Argument,  ad  Theocrit.  Idyll.,'  vii.)  His  exact  period 
is  not  known,  and  we  can  only  say  that  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptole-  j 
niteus,  the  sou  of  Lagus,  and  Ptolemajus  Philadelphus,  and  that  the 
time  of  his  greatest  reputation  was  about  B.C.  277.  Some  years 
before  this  time,  probably  about  B.C.  234,  he  had  visited  Alexandria, 
and  the  influence  of  the  court  of  that  city  is  manifest  in  several  of  his 
poems.  It  has  further  leu  supposed  that  he  spent  some  time  at 
Croton  in  Southern  Italy,  because  the  scene  of  three  of  his  poems  is 
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laid  in  that  place.  Beyond  these  circumstances,  which  are  little  more 
than  probabilities,  we  know  nothing  of  the  lifo  of  Theociitui. 

Tho  Alexandrine  grammarians  valued  the  works  of  Theocritus  very 
highly,  and  assigned  to  him  tho  Becond  place  in  the  plciad  of  the 
seven  miscellaneous  poet*,  which  comprised  LycophrOH,  Theocritus, 
CalliuiachuB,  Aratus,  Apolloniui  Khodius,  Nicander,  and  one  Homer, 
the  son  of  Moeio  of  Byzantium.  Several  Creek  grammai  ians  also  wrote 
commentaries  on  his  works,  some  fragments  of  which  are  still  extant 
in  tho  scholia  oil  his  poems.  There  is  extant  by  Theocritus  a  collec- 
tion of  various  poems,  which  are  written  in  what  the  Creek  gram- 
marians call  the  new  Doric  dialect,  which  is  softer  than  the  old  Doric, 
and  the  softness  of  this  new  Doric  is  still  increased  in  the  poems  of 
Theocritus  by  the  admixture  of  e | ■  i f :  and  Ionic  or  .Folic  forms.  The 
particular  species  of  poetry  by  which  he  has  acquired  most  celebrity 
are  tho  Bucolics  (fi<\-n  /3oukoAikcI).  This  pastoral  poetry  was  very 
popular  in  Sicily,  and  having  been  originally  cultivated  by  shepherds 
and  rustics,  was  raised  to  a  really  artistic  rank  by  several  poets  before 
Theocritus.  He  however  brought  this  kind  of  poetry  to  perfection, 
and  the  ancient  critics  n  gard  him  as  the  model  of  bucolic  poetry,  and 
Virgil  for  this  reason  calls  this  poetry  Syracusau  ('  Eclog.,'  vi.  1).  But 
the  number  of  real  bucolic  poems  still  extant  in  the  collection  which 
bears  the  vague  name  of  idyls  (dSvWia),  is  only  ten  ;  the  remaining 
twenty  poems  are  either  epic  poems  (such  as  idyl  xiii.,  xxii.,  xxiv.,  and 
xxv.),  or  imitations  of  mimes  (such  as  idyl  ii.  and  xv.),  or  are  of  a 
mixed  nature,  aud  belong  either  to  the  lyric  kind,  or  are  mere  exer- 
cise s  of  a  poetical  imagination.  Nine  of  these  poems,  xii.,  xvii ,  xviiL, 
xix.,  xx.,  xxvi.,  xxvii.,  xxix.,  and  xxx.,  and  some  portions  of  others, 
have  been  considered  by  modern  critics  not  to  be  the  work  of  Theo- 
critus :  as  to  some  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  arc  spurious, 
though  they  aro  not  without  treat  poetical  merit,  if  we  except  idyl 
xxx.  Besides  these  thirty  idyls,  there  is  a  fragment  of  one  poem 
called  '  Bereuico,'  and  twenty-two  epigrams,  which  are  ascribed  to 
Theocritus. 

All  the  poems  which  are  genuine  productions  of  Theocritus  show 
him  to  have  been  a  perfect  master  of  his  art.  His  power  over  the 
language  is  not  less  wonderful  than  his  ta^te  for  the  simple  beauties 
of  nature,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  handled  his  subjects.  His 
poems  are  indeed  founded  upon  the  national  shepherd  songs  of  SicUy 
in  the  form  of  dialogues,  but  he  has  added  features  of  his  own,  and 
idealised  his  persons,  without  depriving  them  of  their  natural  sim- 
plicity. We  do  not  know  whether  Theocritus  himself  ever  published 
a  collection  of  his  poems,  but  from  an  epigram  in  the  '  Anthologia 
Graeca'  (ix.,  n.  205),  we  might  rather  suppose  that  the  collection  was 
made  by  Artemidorus,  the  author  of  that  epigram.  It  is  however  a 
curious  fact  that  none  of  the  manuscripts  of  Theocritus  contain  all 
the  poems  which  are  published  in  our  modern  printed  editions  under 
his  name.  The  editio  princeps,  which  appeared  at  Milan  in  1493, 
folio,  only  contains  eighteen  idyls  of  Theocritus,  with  the  works  of 
Hesiod  and  Isocrates.  The  most  important  among  the  subsequent 
editious  at  e  those  of  J.  J.  Reiske,  with  a  Latin  translation,  the  Greek 
scholia  aud  notes,  2  vols.  4to,  Leipzig,  1765  ;  Thomas  Warton,  with 
additional  scholia  and  notes,  2  vols.  4to,  Oxford,  1770  ;  Valckenaer, 
Ley  den,  1779  and  1781.  The  edition  of  Valckeuaer,  which  also 
contains  the  poems  of  Bion  aud  Moschus,  is  still  valuable.  In  1773 
Valekenaer  had  published  an  excellent  edition  of  select  idj  is  of  Theo- 
critus. His  complete  edition  was  reprinted  at  Berlin,  1810,  in  2  vols. 
Svo,  with  additional  notes  by  Brunck  aud  Troup.  After  these 
followed  the  editions  of  Schaefer,  folio,  Leipzig,  1S11  ;  Kiessliog, 
Leipzig,  1S19;  and  J.  Geel,  8vo,  Amsterdam,  1821.  An  edition, 
which  is  very  useful  to  students,  is  by  E.  F.  Wiistemann,  Gotha  and 
Erfurdt,  in  one  vol.  Svo,  1S30;  the  introductory  essay  gives  a  good 
account  of  the  literature  of  Theocritus.  There  are  also  editions  of 
Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus,  by  Lehrs  and  Diibuer,  Imp.  Svo, 
l'aris,  1S46",  aud  by  Meineke,  Svo,  Berlin,  1S56.  The  works  of  Theo- 
critus have  been  translated  into  all  the  languages  of  modern  Europe. 
There  is  an  English  translation  by  Creech,  Svo,  16S1,  &c. ;  by  Fawkes, 
Svo,  1707,  and  a  translation,  including  Bion  and  Moschus,  by  Polwhele, 
4to,  17S0,  and  in  2  vols,  12mo,  1811.  The  beBt  French  translation  is 
that  of  J.  B.  Gail,  with  explanatory  and  critical  notes,  3  vols.  4to, 
l'aiis,  1S0S.  The  best  German  translations  are  those  of  J.  H.  Yos9, 
Svo,  Tubingen,  1S0S;  and  Witter,  Svo,  Hildburghausen,  1S19. 

(Respecting  the  character  of  the  poems  of  Theocritus,  see  Eichstadt, 
Adumbratio  Q.uctstionis  de  Carminum  Theocritcorum  ad  Genera  sua 
Rcvocatorum  Indole  ac  Virtutibus,  4to,  Lipsia;,  1793;  and  Reinhold, 
De  Theocriti  Carminibus  Genuinis  el  Supposititiis,  Svo,  Jena,  1S19.) 

THEODORE,  or  THEODORUS,  of  Mopsuestia,  a  learned  bishop  of 
the  Oriental  church.  He  was  descended  from  a  rich  and  distinguished 
family  at  Antioch,  and  was  the  brother  of  Polyehronius,  who  became 
bishop  of  Apamea.  He  studied  rhetoric,  together  with  his  friend  John 
Chrysostom,  under  Libanius,  who  resided  at  Antioch  from  the  year 
a.d.  354.  His  teacher  of  philosophy  was  Andragathus.  After  having 
finished  his  studies,  he  iutended  to  marry  a  lady  of  Antioch  (aoout 
369) ;  but  his  friend  Chrysostom,  who  was  then  a  monk,  persuaded 
him  to  choose  the  monastic  life.  Theodore  was  for  some  time  a  priest 
at  Antioch,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  an  ancient  town  of 
Cilicia  (394).  In  the  same  year  he  was  present  at  the  council  of 
Constantinople.  He  died  in  429,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  after 
he  had  discharged  his  episcopal  functions  durirg  thirty-five  years. 
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During  fifty  years  he  was  known  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
writers  of  the  Greek  Church,  especially  by  his  works  against  the 
Nestorians,  Pelagians,  and  other  sectarians.  His  zeal  however  for  the 
Catholic  faith  did  not  save  him  from  the  charge  of  being  an  adherent 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Nestorians,  and  he  "  was  obliged  to  make  a 
public  apology."  After  his  death  the  Nestorians  continued  to  quote 
his  works,  and  to  call  him  the  support  of  their  faith;  and  this  was  the 
cause  of  his  works,  or  perhaps  only  part  of  his  works,  being  con- 
demned by  the  fifth  Council  (553).  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  is  said  to 
have  written  largely  ou  divinity  and  morals.  Few  of  his  writings  have 
come  down  to  us  :  others  exist  in  Syriac  and  Latin  translations,  and 
of  the  greater  part  there  are  only  fragments.  A  treatise  on  the  Magi 
of  the  Persians,  and  his  commentaries  on  tho  Psalms,  the  Book  of 
Job,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  are  lost  :  his  commentary  ou  the  twelve 
greater  prophets  is  preserved  in  MS.,  according  to  Fabricius,  under  the 
title  of  QfoSiipov  'Avrioxtus  tpu.t)vtia  (is  rous  TlpotyTiras.  A  catalogue  of  i 
the  works  which  contain  fragments  of  him  is  given  in  Fabricius,  and 
the  Syriac  translations  are  mentioned  in  Assi  mauuua's  '  Bibliotheca 
Orientalis.'  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia  is  still  one  of  the  first  theo- 
logical authorities  among  the  Syrian  Christians. 

(Fabricius,  Bill.  Grwca.,  x.,  p.  346-362;  346,  note  a;  347,  note  o; 
352,  note  gg;  355,  note  kk  ;  p.  748  :  Tillemont,  Memor.  Eccles.,  vol. 
xii. ;  Cave,  Script  Eccles.,  vol.  ii.) 

THEODORETUS,  or  THEODORI'TUS,  a  theologian  and  church 
historian,  was  born  about  393  a.d.  He  was  brought  up  under  the  care 
of  a  pious  mother,  to  whom  he  acknowledges  his  obligations  in  his 
writings  ;  and  he  had  instruction  from  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  aud 
Johu  Chrysostom  in  a  monastery,  to  which  he  was  sent  to  receive  his 
education  when  not  quite  seven  years  old,  and  where  he  had  for  his 
fellow-pupils  Nestorius  and  John,  who  were  afterwards  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople  aud  Autioch.  Theodoret  became  a  deacon  in  the  church 
at  Antioch,  and  in  the  year  423  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Cyrus,  a  city  in 
Syria,  near  tho  Euphrates.  His  diocese  abounded  with  Marcionites  and 
persons  who  held  heretical  opinions  concerning  the  Triuity.  Against 
the  opinions  of  these  heretics  he  directed  his  efforts  with  so  much  suc- 
cess, that  according  to  his  own  statement  he  baptised  ten  thousand 
Marcionites. 

In  the  year  431  Nestorius  was  condemned  by  the  council  of  Ephesus 
[Nestorius]  whose  deeisiou  nave  great  offence  to  many  of  the  Oriental 
Christians,  who,  without  being  avowed  followers  of  Nestorius,  were 
suppos' d  to  be  not  unfavourable  to  his  opiuions.  Among  these  was 
Theodoret,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Nestorius ;  and  he  was  one  of 
those  who  assembled  after  the  couucil  of  Ephesus  had  broken  up,  and 
condemned  its  proceedings.  A  reconciliation  was  however  effected 
between  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  the  great  euemy  of  Nestorius, 
and  Joud,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  the  leader  of  the  Orieutal  party,  who 
signed  an  agreement  by  which  Cyril  approved  of  John's  statement  of 
the  controverted  point  of  doctrine,  while  John  gave  his  approval  of 
the  sentence  parsed  on  Nestorius.  With  this  agreement  Theodoret 
and  others  of  the  Oriental  party  were  greatly  dis-atisfied.  Theodoret 
approved  on  the  whole  of  the  doctrinal  statements  in  the  agreement, 
but  he  warmly  protested  against  John's  consent  to  the  condemnation 
of  Nestorius,  as  an  act  of  unmitigated  injustice.  He  expressed  these 
feelings  in  a  letter  to  Nestorius.  But  when  John,  armed  with  an 
imperial  edict,  proceeded  to  take  measures  against  the  more  decided 
partisans  of  Nestorius,  Theodoret  considered  himself  bound  to  submit, 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  because  of  his  own 
approval  of  the  doctrine  which  it  was  John's  object  to  enforce.  He 
ther  fore  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  induce  the  friends  of 
Nestorius,  namely,  Meletius,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  Alexander  of 
Hierapolis,  and  Hellauius  of  Tarsus,  to  submit  to  John  ;  and,  upon 
their  rejection  of  his  advice,  he  offered  no  opposition  to  their  being 
deposed.  But  when,  in  the  year  435,  new  and  severe  edicts  were 
issued  against  the  Nestorians,  Theodoret  refused  to  carry  his  sub- 
mission any  further ;  and,  by  his  firmness  he  incurred  the  hatred  of 
Cyril,  to  whom  he  lad  already  been  opposed  in  this  controversy,  and 
between  whom  and  Theodoret  such  a  bitter  feeling  existed,  that  when 
Cyril  died,  in  444,  Theodoret  made  no  secret  of  his  joy  at  the  event. 

If,  as  we  are  bound  to  conclude  from  the  character  of  the  man  and 
from  the  Christian  spirit  with  which  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  Cyril's 
death,  Theodoret's  joy  on  this  occasion  sprung  from  a  belief  that  the 
divisions  which  had  been  kept  alive  by  Cyril  would  die  with  him,  and 
peace  be  restored  to  the  church,  he  was  doomed  to  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. Cyril  was  succeeded  by  Dioscurus,  a  man  as  haughty  and 
impetuous  as  himself,  and  quite  as  unscrupulous.  The  new  bishop 
followed  up  his  predecessor's  plan  of  enforcing  upon  the  whole  Eastern 
church  the  doctrine  of  the  coalescence  of  the  Deity  and  humanity  into 
one  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ ;  and  perhaps  he  also  kept  iu  view  the 
object  of  obtaining  a  kind  cf  supremacy  for  the  see  of  Alexandria. 
Determined  to  admit  of  no  compromise,  he  made  his  first  attack  upon 
the  moderate  party  in  the  Syrian  churches,  which  was  headed  by 
Theodoret.  Dioscurus  was  supported  by  a  large  party  in  Syria,  chiefly 
consisting  of  monks,  whose  leader  was  an  abbot  named  Barsumas;  and 
at  Constantinople  many  monks,  the  most  remarkable  of  whom  was 
the  abbot  Eutyches,  were  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Cyrillian  doctrine, 
on  the  ground  that  it  alone  was  consistent  with  the  simple  letter  of 
Scripture,  "  the  Word  became  flesh,"  and  other  similar  expressions. 

""v*ae  Ccmstantinopolitan  monks  were  a  most  important  party  in  the 


dispute,  partly  from  their  close  connection  with  the  anti-Nestorian 
monks  of  Syria,  and  still  more  from  their  great  influence  with  the 
emperor  Theodosius  II.,  whom  they  had  induced  from  the  very  first 
to  espouse  the  party  of  Cyril.  Theodoret  was,  as  usual,  slow  to  take 
up  the  controversy.  He  wrote  to  Dioscurus  in  the  hope  of  effecting  a 
reconciliation  between  the  two  parties.  In  this  attempt  he  failed ; 
and  then,  looking  upon  the  doctrine  of  Dioscurus  aud  his  allies  as  tho 
sure  road  to  the  various  heresies  which  denied  the  true  humanity  of 
Christ,  he  wrote  a  book  against  them  in  the  year  447,  entitled  'The 
Beggar,  or  the  Many-shaped '  (ipavurrlis,  or  iro\v/j.op<pos).  By  this  title 
he  meant  to  imply  that  the  Eutychian  doctrine  (as  the  views  held  by 
Cyril,  Dioscurus,  Barsumas,  Eutyches,  and  the  monks,  are  generally 
named  for  the  sake  of  brevity)  was  borrowed  from  a  variety  of  ancient 
heresies.  The  work  consists  of  three  dialogues  :  in  toe  first,  entitled 
aTpcnroi,  he  treats  of  the  impossibility  of  the  divine  essence  under- 
going a  change ;  in  the  second,  aavyxvTos,  of  the  impossibility  of  the 
two  natures  (the  divine  and  human)  being  mingled  into  one ;  aud  in 
the  third,  awaBris,  of  the  impossibility  of  the  divine  nature  suffering  or 
dying.  This  work  displayed  great  learning  and  power,  together  with 
a  moderation  which  drew  upou  Theodoret  tho  reproaches  of  the 
zealots  of  his  own  party.  His  oppoueuts  however  saw  in  his  doctrines 
nothing  less  than  a  revival  of  Nestorianism  ;  and  Dioscurus  accused 
him  before  Domnus,  the  patriarch  of  Autioch,  of  dividing  the  one 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  into  two  sons  of  God,  and  wrote  also  a  severe 
letter  to  Theodoret,  making  the  same  charge.  Theodoret  r>  plied 
with  great  mildness  and  moderation,  conceding  as  much  of  the  dis- 
puted doctrine  as  he  could  conscientiously ,  and  praying  Dioscurus 
to  consult  for  the  peace  of  the  church  rather  than  for  the  views  of  a 
party.  This  letter  only  the  more  incensed  Dioscurus,  who  permitted 
monks  publicly  to  anathematise  Theodoret  in  the  church,  while  he 
himself  confirmed  their  anathemas.  He  also  sent  ambassadors  to  Con- 
stantinople to  accuse  the  whole  Eastern  Church  of  Nestorianism  before 
the  emp-ror.  Domnus  also  sent  deputies  to  clear  his  church  of  this 
charge,  and  Theodoret  wrote  with  the  same  object  to  some  of  the  most 
powerful  ecclesiastics  and  statesmen.  No  immediate  decision  of  the 
dispute  took  place,  but  the  emperor  ordered  Theodoret,  as  a  troubler 
of  the  church,  to  confine  himself  within  the  limits  of  his  own  diocese. 
Theodoret  bitterly  complained  of  being  thus  condemned  unheard. 

In  the  meantime  the  two  parties  grew  more  violent,  and  the  im- 
perial court  itself  became  the  scene  of  their  disputes.  In  the  year 
448  Eutyches,  in  his  zeal  against  Nestorianism,  incurred  the  charge  of 
an  opposite  heresy,  of  which  he  was  condemned  by  the  synod  held  by 
Flavian  s  at  Constantinople,  but  again  acquitted  by  the  second 
Council  of  Ephesus,  under  the  presidency  of  Dioscurus  (a.d.  449). 
[Eotyches.]  In  convening  this  council  every  care  was  taken  to 
exclude  the  anti-Eutychian  party.  With  respect  to  Theodoret,  the 
emperor  commanded  that  he  should  only  be  admitted  in  case  his 
presence  should  seem  good  to  the  whole  assembly.  The  hint  was 
taken,  and  he  was  excluded.  The  emperor  carried  his  dislike  to 
Theodoret  stiil  further,  and  intimated  to  the  council  that  such  men  as 
Theodoret  should  not  only  have  no  voice  in  it,  but  that  they  ought 
rather  to  be  visited  with  its  censures.  Accordingly  the  council  deposed 
Theodoret  from  bis  bishopric,  and  he  was  compelled,  by  an  imperial 
edict,  to  retire  into  the  monastery  where  he  had  been  educated.  As 
he  had  been  peaceful  and  moderate  in  prosperity,  so  he  was  resigned 
and  cheerful  in  adversity :  indeed  his  amiable  spirit,  and  his  firmness 
;  in  obeying  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  form  a  most  agreeable  relief 
to  the  strife  and  ambition  which  mark  the  character  of  most  of  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  age. 

The  only  check  to  the  triumph  of  Dioscurus  and  the  Eutychians 
was  the  influence  of  Leo  the  Great,  the  then  bishop  of  Rome,  who  had 
been  already  appealed  to  by  Eutycbes,  after  his  condemnation  by  the 
synod  of  Constantinople,  and  whose  aid  was  now  sought  by  the  oppo- 
site party.  Flavianus  and  Theodoret  wrote  letters  to  him,  proposing 
to  submit  the  whole  controversy  to  an  oecumenical  council  to  be  con- 
vened in  Italy.  To  this  arrangement  the  emperor  (Theodosius  II.) 
refused  his  consent,  but  his  death  in  the  following  year  (450)  changed 
the  state  of  affairs.  In  the  next  year  (451)  an  oecumenical  council  was 
assembled,  first  at  Nicaea,  but  very  soon  removed  to  Chalcedon,  to 
which  Theodoret  was  summoned,  and  in  which  he  was  received  by  his 
friends  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  He  petitioned  the  council  for 
restoration  to  his  bishopric  ;  at  the  eighth  sitting  his  petition  came  on 
for  hearing ;  he  rose  to  plead  his  cause,  but  the  party  of  Dioscurus 
exclaimed  that  he  must  first  condemn  Nestorius.  Theodoret  had 
never  been  a  Nestorian,  but  had  all  aloug  held  a  middle  course  between 
the  parties  of  Nestorius  and  of  Cyril ;  but  he  hesitated  to  pronounce 
the  required  condemnation  till  some  clear  definition  of  Nestorianism 
should  be  given.  The  bishops  of  the  opposite  party  interrupted  him 
with  the  shout,  "  He  is  a  heretic :  he  is  a  Nestorian  :  thrust  the 
Nestorian  out!"  Upon  this  Theodoret  exclaimed — "Anathema  on 
Nestorius  and  on  every  one  who  denies  Mary  to  be  the  mother  of  God, 
and  who  divides  the  only  begotten  Son  into  two  sons.  I  have  sub- 
scribed the  confession  of  faith,  and  the  letter  of  the  bishop  Leo  ; 
and  this  is  my  faith — Farewell !  "  He  was  pronounced  to  have  estab- 
lished his  orthodoxy,  and  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  council  restored 
him  to  his  bishopric.  In  this  transaction  we  perceive  that  Theodoret's 
firmness  had  at  length  given  way  before  the  furious  zeal  of  the  Euty- 
chians ;  and  his  courage  appears  never  to  have  revived,  for  in  his  latest 
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work,  which  was  a  history  of  heresies  (Alptrutrjs  iraico/xvOtas  iirnoixi]),  he 
■peaks  of  his  former  friend  Nestorius  in  the  harshest  torniH. 

After  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  Thcodon  t  roturnod  to  liis  diocese, 
where  lie  devoted  the  rost  of  his  life  to  literary  labours.  He  died  in 
the  year  457.  Even  after  his  death  he  was  lookod  upon  as  a  formi- 
dable enemy  by  the  Monophysites  and  the  Origc  nists,  who  procured 
the  condemnation  of  his  writings  against  Cyril  by  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople in  553. 

His  works  were — 1,  'A  History  of  tho  Church,'  in  fivo  books,  from 
325  to  the  death  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  in  429.  Oounadius,  a 
Latin  writer,  at  the  end  of  tho  5th  century,  says  that  Theodoret's 
history  consisted  of  ten  books,  and  came  down  to  tho  year  457,  but  no 
other  writer  mentions  more  than  five  books.  It  is  a  work  of  great 
learning  and  impartiality.  2,  <ti\66(ot  iaropla,  an  account  of  the  lives 
of  thirty  celebrated  hermits,  ton  of  whom  were  his  contemporaries  and 
in  some  degree  personally  known  to  him.  3,  The  work  against  the 
Eutychians,  already  mentioned.  4,  'The  History  of  Heresies,'  also 
mentioned  above.  It  is  sometimes  entitled,  '  Against  all  Heresies,  or 
a  discrimination  of  falsehood  and  truth.'  It  cousists  of  five  books,  and 
relates  almost  exclusively  to  the  heresies  respecting  the  person  of 
Christ.  5,  'Ten  Orations  against  the  Heathen  ;'  an  'Apology  for 
Christianity;'  besides  146  letters  and  commentaries  on  most  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  on  all  the  epistles  cf  Paul.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Schulzc,  in  5  vols.  8vo,  Halle,  1768-74. 

(Mosheim,  Ecclesiastical  History,  by  Murdook  and  Soames,  i ,  p.  443  ; 
Neauder.  Oeschichte  dcr  Christl.  Reliff.  und  Kirch.,  ii.,  passim;  Scholl, 
Oeschichte  der  Qricch.  Lilt.,  iii.,  318. 

THEODORIC  or  THEODERIC  I.,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  was  the 
elected  successor,  but  not  the  son,  of  King  Wallia,  who  died  a.d.  419. 
During  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II., 
Theodoric  invaded  Gaul,  and  in  425,  just  after  the  accession  of 
Vahntiuian  III.,  he  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Aries.  Aetius  however 
relieved  this  town,  and  made  peace  with  the  Goths,  who  were  obliged 
to  come  to  terms  because  they  were  threatened  by  the  Vaudals,  and 
they  marched  against  the  Vandals  together  with  the  Romans.  After 
a  peace  of  ten  years  a  new  war  arose  between  the  Romans  and 
Theodoric,  who  in  436  besieged  the  city  of  Narbonue,  which  was  only 
relieved  in  the  following  year,  437.  The  issue  of  this  war  proved 
unfortunate  for  the  Romans,  the  inhabitants  of  their  provinces  in 
Gaul  being  reduced  to  despair  by  heavy  taxes  and  other  kinds  of 
oppression,  and  the  Goths  being  superior  to  the  Romans  in  courage. 
Aetius  therefore  enlisted  several  thousand  Huns,  in  oi der  to  employ 
th'm  against  the  Goths;  but  these  auxiliaries  were  more  destructive 
to  the  inhabitants  than  their  enemies.  A  body  of  the  Romans, 
together  with  these  Huns,  commanded  by  Litorius,  the  best  of  the 
generals  of  Aetius,  having  made  some  progress,  laid  siege  to  Toulouse 
in  43y.  Theodoric  proposed  to  conclude  a  peace,  but  Litorius  remem- 
bering his  former  victories  over  the  Armoricans,  refused  all  terms. 
Upon  this  the  Goths  made  a  sally  ;  the  Romans  were  eutirely  beaten, 
and  Litorius  himself  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  carried  iu  triumph 
through  the  streets  of  Toulouse. 

The  whole  country  as  far  as  the  Rhone  was  now  open  to  the  Goths, 
and  the  inhabitants  being  well  disposed,  Theodoric  made  fresh  con- 
quests. The  remainder  of  the  Roman  army  was  disorganised  and  in 
the  greatest  cousternation.  Nevertheless  Avitus,  who  was  then  Prse- 
fectus  Pratorio  in  Gaul,  found  means  to  make  peace,  which  was 
certainly  favourable  to  the  Goths,  though  the  conditious  are  not 
known.  In  460  Gaul  was  invaded  by  Attila  with  his  Huns  and  a 
numerous  body  of  Teutonic  auxiliaries.  Attila  pretended  that  his 
object  was  only  to  attack  the  Visigoths,  but  the  Romans  also  took 
arms,  and  the  united  forces  of  Aetius  and  Theodoric  met  the  Hons  at 
Chalons-sur-Mai  ne  (451).  Theodoric  commanded  his  army  in  person, 
and  be  was  accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  Thorismuud  and  Theodoric. 
The  battle  was  short,  but  bloody  and  disastrous  for  Attila,  who  fled 
on  the  following  day,  and  thus  escaped  total  destruction.  Kiug 
Theodoric  was  killed  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  Prince  Thoris- 
mund  was  proclaimed  king  in  the  camp  of  his  lather,  whom  he  caused 
to  be  interred  on  the  field  of  battle  with  great  pomp,  [attila.] 

(Mascov,  History  of  the  Antient  Germans,  is.,  11,  14,  'A7,  2S.) 

THEODORIC,  or,  more  correctly,  THEODERIK,  surnamed  'the 
Great,'  king  of  the  Ostro-Goths,  was  the  sou  of  King  Theodemir  by 
his  concubine  Eralieva  (Ehrlieb).  He  was  born  in  455,  and  he  was  I 
seven  years  old  when  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople  to  the  court  of 
the  emperor  Leo  Magnus  (457-474)  as  a  hostage,  peace  having  just 
been  coucluded  between  this  emperor  and  Theodemir,  who  had 
engaged  to  assist  the  Romans  for  an  aunual  payment  of  two  thousand 
pounds  of  gold.  Theodoric  received  his  education  at  Constantinople, 
and  returned  to  his  father  in  472. 

Without  any  orders  from  his  father,  he  attacked  and  subjugated 
some  Slavonian  tribes  on  the  Danube,  and  he  afterwards  accompanied 
Theodemir  in  his  expedition  to  Thessaly,  which  was  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  larger  territory  for  the  Goths.  This 
\happened  at  the  same  time  as  the  death  of  Leo  (January  474) ;  and 
Zeuo  Isauricus  the  elder,  who  became  emperor  in  the  month  of 
February,  hastily  made  peace  with  the  Goths,  and  ceded  to  them  the 
country  of  Pautalia,  that  is,  the  south  part  of  Pannonia  and  the  south- 
west part  of  Dacia  (474).  Theodemir  died  in  475,  and  Theodoric 
became  king  of  the  Ostro-Goths. 


Zeuo  having  been  deponed  by  another  Theodoric,  tho  son  of  Triarius, 
a  Gothic  prince  who  had  great  influence  in  tho  Byzantine  empire,  King 
Theodoric  marched  to  his  assistance,  and  by  bin  aid  Zeno  wax  aguiu 
acknowledged  as  emperor  (476-477).  It  seems  that  Zeno  did  not  show 
himself  so  grateful  as  ho  ought,  for  serious  differences  broke  out 
between  him  and  the  Goths.  Theodoric,  on  tho  contrary,  was  loyal 
and  gonerous,  and  ho  continued  to  bo  a  faithful  ally  when  the 
emperor  had  satisfied  his  just  claims.  He  proved  so  serviceable,  that 
Zeno  created  him  I'atricius  and  Magi-ter  Militia.'  Pra.>scntiu  in  483,  and 
subsequently  promoted  him  to  the  consulship  in  481,  a  year  which  ia 
still  distinguished  in  the  annals  by  his  name.  Jornandes  affirms  '.hat 
Zeno  adopted  him  as  his  son,  and  caused  an  equestrian  statue  to  be 
erected  in  honour  of  him  before  the  imperial  palace.  (' De  Rebus 
Gothicis,'  c.  57.) 

Notwithstanding  tho  honours  which  Zeno  conferred  upon  the  King 
of  the  Goths,  Zeuo  showed  his  insincerity  wherever  he  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity. To  avenge  himself,  Theodoric  invaded  Thrace  In  488,  dispersed 
the  imperial  troops,  and  besieged  Zeuo  in  Constantinople.  It  is  said 
that  Zeuo  saved  himself  by  ceding  to  his  adversary  Italy,  or  his  ruht 
to  Italy,  which  was  thou  in  the  hands  of  Odoacur,  the  chief  of  the 
Rugians.  Prrhaps  he  ceded  only  hi- claims  on  this  couutry,  hoping 
tlius  to  get  rid  of  a  neighbour  and  fri-  nd  whom  he  had  chanted  by 
his  own  misconduct  into  a  dangerous  enemy.  However  this  may  be, 
the  conditions  of  agreement  are  obscurely  known.  The  Greeks  after- 
wards pr  tended  that  Zeno  had  sent  the  Goths  to  Italy  to  re-annex 
that  country  to  the  empire  :  the  Goths,  on  the  contrary,  affirmed  that 
he  surrendered  Italy  to  their  king.  (Procopius,  '  L)e  Bello  Uothico,' 
i.  1.)  Theodoric  had  certainly  formed  the  plau  of  Conquering  Italy, 
and  he  was  bent  on  earning  it  into  execution.  If  therefore  he  found 
it  advisable  to  use  the  name  of  Zeuo,  he  probably  did  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  those  among  the  Romans  who,  although  they  detected 
foreigners,  would  submit  to  any  conqueror  whom  they  could  consider 
as  a  delegate  of  the  ancient  legitimate  authority. 

Theodoric  assembled  his  uariou  (489),  that  is,  that  part  of  the 
Ostro-Goths  which  obeyed  the  kiugs  of  the  house  of  the  '  Amali,'  of 
which  Theodoric  was  a  descendant.  Some  Gothic  tribes  only  remained 
in  Thrace  and  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese.  A  whole  nation,  men, 
women,  and  children,  carrying  all  their  moveable  property  with  them, 
left  their  homes  and  took  the  road  to  Italy,  following  the  Danube  as 
far  as  the  tract  which  lies  between  that  river  and  the  Lake  of  Balaton 
in  Western  Hungary.  Trapstila,  the  king  of  the  Gepidse,  appeared 
with  an  army  to  prevent  them  from  passing  through  his  dominions ; 
but  he  was  routed  by  Theodoric  on  the  river  Ulca  (the  present  Szala), 
which  flows  into  the  western  corner  of  the  Lake  of  Balaton.  Enduring 
haidships  of  all  kinds,  and  fighting  their  w.iy  through  the  armed 
inhabitants,  the  Goths  traversed  the  we-tern  part  of  Pauuouia, 
Crossed  the  Julian  Alps,  and  reached  Isonzo,  where  they  met  with 
the  army  of  Odoacer,  who  was  beaten  iu  three  battles— on  the  Isonzo, 
-at  Verona,  and  on  the  Adda  (490).  Odoacer,  who  fled  to  Ravenna, 
was  forsaken  by  his  best  general,  Tufa,  and  Fre.ierik,  a  prince  of  the 
Rugians,  and  l-.piphanias,  bi.-hop  of  Pavia,  also  came  to  .Milan  to  pay 
homage  to  the  king  of  the  Goths.  Odoacer  was  blocked  up  in 
Ravenna  by  one  part  of  the  Goths,  and  Theodoric,  with  another  part, 
took  possession  of  the  whole  peninsula  of  Italy,  leaving  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, aud  Corsica  to  the  Vandals.  The  siege  of  RaveuDa  lasted  three 
years  ;  but  at  last  Odoacer  surrendered  to  Theoooric,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  oath  to  spare  the  life  of  his  prisoner,  ordered  him  to  oe 
put  to  death  in  his  own  palace  (493^.  Odoacer's  son  ana  his  whole 
family  shared  the  same  fate. 

Theodoric  was  now  acknowledged  as  king  of  Italy  by  the  Emperor 
Anastasius,  the  successor  of  Zeno,  who  gave  him  the  furniture  of  the 
palace  at  Ravenna,  which  Odoacer  had  sent  to  Constantinople. 
Theodoric  aid  not  assume  the  imperial  title  although  he  adopted 
the  name  of  Flavins.  Iu  500  he  went  to  Rome  aud  celebrated  a 
triumph;  he  convened  the  senate  'ad  palmam  auream,'  confirmed  the 
immunities  of  the  Romans,  and  gained  the  atiection  of  the  lower 
classes  by  his  liberality  and  by  the  exhibition  of  magnificent 
spectacles. 

Theodoric  had  already  confirmed  his  power  by  alliances  with  the 
neighbouring  kings.  Gundobald  and  Godegisel,  tue  kings  of  the  Bur- 
guudians,  having  made  an  invasion  into  Italy  and  drried  away  many 
of  the  inhabitants,  Theodoric  sent  Epiphanias,  bishop  of  Pavia,  and 
Victor,  bishop  of  Turin,  as  ambassadors  to  Burgundy.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  delivering  the  captives,  and  coucluded  au  alliance  between 
these  kiugs  and  Theodoric,  who  gave  his  daughter  Ostrogotua  in 
marriage  to  Sigismund,  the  sou  of  Guudobald.  He  likewise  kept 
peace  n  ith  the  Vaudals.  and  gave  his  sister  Amalfrida.  then  the  widow 
of  a  noble  Goth,  in  marriage  to  their  Mug  Thrasimuud.  fais  eldest 
daughter,  Theodichusa,  was  married  to  Aiaric  II.,  king  of  the  Visi- 
Gotbs;  and  his  niece,  Amalaberga,  became  the  wife  of  Heimauirid, 
the  last  king  of  ttie  Tburiu.iaus.  Tneodoric  himself  took  for  nis 
second  wife  Audofleda.  the  sister  of  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks. 

In  504  Theodoric  was  at  war  with  Trasaric,  king  of  tne  Gepidas, 
who,  after  niauy  defeats,  ceded  Lis  southern  provinces  as  far  as 
Sirmium,  now  Mitrowiez  on  the  Save,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Dauube.  The  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Alemaunian 
kingdom,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Clovis,  acknowledged  Theodoric 
us  their  protector,  who  summoned  Clovis  to  desist  from  any  furtner 
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violence  against  the  Alemanni.  (His  letter  is  contained  in  Cassiodorus> 
'Variar.,'  ii.  41.)  Meanwhile  a  war  had  broken  out  between  Clovis 
and  Alaric  II.,  king  of  the  Visi-Goths.  Alaric  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Yougle"  in  507,  in  consequence  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Visi-Goths  in  Gaul  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Franks.  Alaric's  only  legitimate  son  was  a  child  named  Amalaric, 
whom  he  had  by  his  wife  Theodichusa.  As  there  was  danger  of  all 
Spain  being  invaded  by  the  Franks,  the  Visi-Goths  intrusted  the 
guardianship  of  their  young  king  to  Theodorio,  who  thus  became  the 
ruler  over  the  Ostro-Goths  and  the  Visi-Goths,  or  over  Spain,  southern 
Gaul,  Italy  with  the  dependent  province  of  Illyricum,  and  parts  of 
Rhaetia,  Noricum,  and  Pannonia.  Theodorio  had  previously  sent  an 
army  into  Gaul,  commanded  by  Iba,  who  delivered  Aries,  which  was 
besieged  by  the  Franks  (508) ;  and  the  same  general  made  a  prisoner 
of  Gesalic,  the  natural  son  of  Alaric  II.,  who  was  a  dangerous  rival  of 
young  Amalaric.  Clovis  was  compelled  to  content  himself  with  the 
northern  and  larger  part  of  the  Visi-Gothic  dominions  in  Gaul.  From 
this  year,  511,  is  dated  the  regency  of  Theodorio  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Visi-Goths,  who  however  styled  himself  king,  and  the  councils 
which  were  held  during  his  government  are  dated  according  to  the 
years  of  his  reign.  He  took  possession  of  the  cities  of  Provence, 
perhaps  under  the  pretext  of  the  expenses  which  he  had  been  put  to 
in  saving  the  Visi-Gothic  kingdom.  He  appointed  Liberius  his 
lieutenant  in  Gaul,  and  Theudis  in  Spain. 

The  relation  between  Theodorio  and  the  emperors  of  Constantinople 
was  maintained  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  until  Justin  pub- 
lished a  severe  edict  against  all  who  were  not  of  the  Catholic  Church 
(523),  and  soon  after  deprived  the  Arians  of  their  churches.  About 
the  same  time  this  emperor  had  engaged  with  some  members  of  the 
Human  Senate  in  designs  against  the  Gothic  dominion  in  Italy. 
Boethius,  then  one  of  the  first  men  in  Italy,  was  charged  with  being 
a  principal  conspirator.  He  was  imprisoned  in  522,  and  during  his 
captivity  he  wrote  his  Treatise  on  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy. 
The  conspiracy  proved  abortive,  Boethius  was  put  to  death  in  524, 
and  Symmachus,  his  father-in-law,  shared  the  same  fate  in  the  follow- 
ing year  at  Ravenna.  With  regard  to  religious  affairs,  Theodorio, 
who  was  an  Arian,  like  all  the  Qotbs,  ordered  Pope  John  with  several 
bishops  to  go  to  Constantinople  and  to  obtain  better  conditions  for 
the  Arians  in  the  Eastern  empire.  The  pope  reluctantly  obeyed,  but 
it  seems  that  in  Constantinople  he  spoke  rather  according  to  his  con- 
science than  in  favour  of  the  Arians;  for  he  was  imprisoned  at  his 
return,  by  order  of  Theodoric,  and  died  not  many  days  after,  on  the 
18th  of  May  526.  On  Theodoric's  recommendation,  Felix  was  elected 
pope,  and  his  election  was  confirmed  by  Athalaric,  the  successor  of 
Theodoric.  This  fact  proves  the  great  influence  which  Theodoric  had 
in  the  affairs  of  his  time.  Not  having  obtained  favourable  conditions 
for  the  Arians  in  the  East,  Theodoric  was  about  to  retaliate  on  the 
Catholics  in  his  dominions,  when  he  died  suddenly  on  the  26th  of 
August  526,  in  the  72nd  year  of  his  age.  His  contemporaries  have 
invented  many  fables  about  the  sudden  death  of  this  great  king. 
Procopius  ('  De  Bello  Gothico,'  i.  1)  says  that  the  head  of  a  large  fish 
being  served  up  at  table,  he  fancied  it  to  be  the  head  of  Symmachus, 
whom  he  had  put  to  death,  and  whose  participation  in  the  conspiracy  ' 
against  Theodoric  had  not  been  proved ;  it  is  added  that  he  was  so 
terrified  by  his  imagination,  that  he  fell  into  a  fever  and  shortly  after- 
wards died.  Others  pretend  that  his  death  was  the  consequence  of  a 
divine  judgment,  because  he  had  deposed  and  imprisoned  Pope  John  :  j 
this  story  savours  of  its  origin.  Others  dreamt  that  the  ghost  of 
Pope  John  and  Symmachus  had  cast  the  soul  of  Theodoric  into  the 
burning  crater  of  a  volcano.  The  ashes  of  Theodoric  were  deposited 
in  a  porphyry  urn,  which  still  exists  in  the  wall  of  the  castle  of 
Ravenna,  and  under  it  is  an  inscription  on  marble,  bearing  the  date 
563,  which  states  that  the  urn  once  contained  his  remains.  Theodorio 
having  left  no  male  issue,  Athalaric,  the  son  of  his  daughter  Amalas- 
winth,  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Italy,  and  Amalaric  became 
king  of  the  Visi-Goths. 

Theodoric  generally  kept  his  court  at  Ravenna,  as  the  Roman 
emperors  had  done  after  the  time  of  Honorius,  and  thus  Ravenna 
became  a  centre  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  of  no  less  importance  than 
Rome.  Among  the  high  officers  of  Theodoric  there  were  several  very 
distinguished  men,  such  as  Cassiodorus,  who  was  his  private  secretary, 
and  Ennodius,  who  has  written  a  eulogy  of  his  master,  which  how- 
ever is  far  from  containing  all  the  truth.  He  was  celebrated  as  a  hero 
in  the  old  Teutonic  songs,  and  in  the  'Niebelungen-Lied '  he  appears 
as  Diederich  of  Bern,  that  is,  Verona. 

Theodoric  was  not  only  a  conqueror ;  he  was  also  a  legislator.  It  is 
his  greatest  glory  that  he  was  a  friend  of  peace,  of  toleration,  and  of 
justice ;  a  glory  however  which  is  somewhat  obscured  by  some  acts  of 
rashness  and  violence.  Whenever  a  war  between  Teutonic  kings  was 
threatening,  he  tried  to  prevent  it  by  mediation  ;  a  fact  which  is  proved 
by  his  letters  to  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  of  the  Visi-Goths,  of  the 
Thuringians,  of  the  Burgundians,  of  the  Heruli,  and  of  the  Warni 
He  always  reminded  them  that  they  were  of  one  common  origin,  and 
that  they  ought  to  maintain  peace  and  friendly  intercourse.  Theodoric 
was  especially  vigilant  in  preventing  Clovis  from  invading  the  states 
of  his  neighbours;  he  protected  the  Thuringians  and  the  remnant 
of  the  Alemanni,  and  he  saved  the  kingdom  of  the  Visi-Goths  from 
destruction. 


(Ennodius,  Pancyyricus  Regis  Thcodorici,  ed.  Chr.  Cellarius,  8vo, 
1703;  and  also  in  his  Opera,  ed.  Jac.  Sirmondus,  Paris,  8 vo,  1611; 
Jornandes,  De  Rebus  Qothicis  ;  Isidorus,  Chronicon  Gothorum,  &c. ;  Pro- 
copius, De  Bello  Oolhico ;  Cochlocus,  Vita  Theodorici  Reg.  Ostrogoth., 
ed.  Peringskjold,  Stockholm,  4to,  1699.  Oochljeus  has  written  without 
any  just  criticism;  aud  Pering.-,kjdld  has  shown  no  historical  ability 
in  his  additions,  which  however  contain  very  interesting  matter 
relative  to  the  language  and  the  antiquities  of  the  Goths.  Manso's 
Qeschichte  des  Ost  Gothischen  Reiches  in  Ilalien,  Breslau,  8vo,  1824,  is 
a  very  valuable  work.) 

THEODORIC,  a  bishop  and  celebrated  surgeon  of  the  13th  century, 
was  a  pupil  of  Hugo  of  Lucca.  He  at  first  belonged  to  the  order  of 
the  Preaching  Friars  (Fieres  Precheurs) ;  afterwards  he  became  chap- 
lain to  the  Bishop  of  Valentia,  and  penitentiary  to  Pope  Innocent  IV.; 
and  he  was  at  last  made  bishop  of  Bitouti  and  Cervia  successively. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  settled  at  Bologna,  where  he  died  in 
1298..  Ho  was  especially  distinguished  from  his  contemporaries  by 
not  resting  content  with  imitating  his  predecessors ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  appears  to  have  carefully  studied  the  cases  that  presented  them- 
selves to  his  notice,  and  to  have  recorded  in  a  great  measure  the 
results  of  his  own  observations.  He  also  introduced  several  useful 
innovations  in  the  practice  of  surgery,  aud  was  the  first  person  who 
ventured  to  lay  aside  the  cumbrous  and  frightful  machines  which  had 
hitherto  been  used  in  the  reduction  of  fractures  and  luxations.  He 
left  behind  him  a  surgical  work,  entitled  '  Chirurgia  Secundum  Medi- 
cationem  Hugonis  de  Luca,'  which  was  published  at  Venice  in  1490 
and  1519,  in  folio.  (Haller,  Biblioth.  Ckirurg.  ;  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la 
Mid.  ;  Biographic  Mcdicale.) 

THEODO'RUS  (&e65wpos),  a  native  of  Cyrene,  was  a  philosopher  of 
the  Cyrenaic  school,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century 
B.C.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Arete,  the  daughter  of  Aristippus,  and  after- 
wards became  the  successor  of  Anniceris.  His  philosophical  system, 
which  was  a  kind  of  medium  between  that  of  Aristippus  and  Anniceris, 
appeared  so  dangerous  to  his  fellow-citizens,  among  whom  he  had 
been  held  in  very  high  esteem,  that  they  banished  him  from  their  city. 
Theodoms  went  to  Athens,  where  he  would  have  experienced  worse 
treatment  if  Demetrius  Phalereus  had  not  interposed  and  saved  him; 
for  here  too  his  doctrines  soon  came  into  disrepute,  and  a  public 
accusation  was  brought  against  him  of  moral  and  religious  indifference. 
After  the  fall  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  Theodorus  thought  it  advisable 
to  withdraw  from  Athens,  and  he  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  soon  gained 
the  confidence  of  Ptolemseus  Soter,  who,  on  one  occasion,  sent  him  as 
his  ambassador  to  Lysimachus.  On  this  mission  Theodorus  is  said  to 
have  shown  much  courage  and  a  strong  feeling  of  independence 
towards  Lysimachus,  who  taunted  him  for  having  been  obliged  to 
leave  Athens.    The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

We  do  not  possess  a  complete  view  of  the  philosophical  system  of 
Theodorus,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  forerunners  of 
Epicurus.  His  ideas  of  the  deity  were  explained  in  a  book  which  he 
wrote  on  the  gods  (?repl  Qtiiv),  and  which  earned  him  the  name  of 
atheist,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  opprobrious  name  was 
given  him  because  he  really  denied  the  existence  of  gods,  or  merely 
because  he  was  above  the  common  prejudices  of  his  countrymen. 
The  following  doctrines  are  especially  mentioned  as  characterising  his 
views  of  human  affairs: — wisdom  and  justice  are  desirable,  because 
they  procure  us  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure  :  friendship,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  no  real  existence ;  for,  in  a  person  who  is  not  wise,  it  ceases 
as  soon  as  he  ceases  to  feel  the  want  of  it,  and  a  wise  man  is  iu  want 
of  nothing  beyond  himself.  Patriotism  is  not  a  duty,  because  it 
would  be  absurd  to  make  it  incumbent  upon  a  wise  man  to  sacrifice 
himself  for  the  ignorant,  who  form  by  far  the  majority  of  a  state. 
His  followers,  who  constituted  one  of  the  three  branches  into  which 
the  Cyrenaic  school  was  divided,  were  called  Theodorians. 

(Diogenes  Laert.,  ii.  86  ;  vi.  97 ;  Cicero,  Tusculan.,  i.  43  ;  v.  40  ;  De 
Natura  Deorum,  i.  1,  23,  43  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  QedSapos.) 

From  the  philosopher  Theodorus  of  Cyrene  we  must  distinguish 
Theodorus  the  mathematician,  who  was  a  native  of  the  same  place, 
and  is  mentioned  among  the  teachers  of  Plato.  (Xenophon,  Memorab., 
iv.  2,  10;  Maximus  Tyrius,  Dissertat.,  22.) 

THEODO'RUS  PRISCIA'NUS,  the  author  of  a  Latin  medical 
work,  which  is  still  extant,  and  which  sometimes  goes  under  the  name 
of  'Octavius  Horatianus.'  He  was  a  pupil  of  Vindicianus,  and  i3 
supposed  to  have  lived  at  the  court  of  the  emperors  of  Constantinople 
in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the 
Empirici,  but  appears  to  have  also  mixed  up  some  opinions  of  the 
Methodici,  and  even  of  the  Dogmatici.  His  work,  which  is  not  of 
much  value,  is  entitled  'Rerum  Medicarum  Libri  Quatuor,'  and  is 
written  in  a  barbarous  Latin  style.  The  first  book  treats  of  external 
disorders,  the  second  of  internal,  the  third  of  female  diseases,  and  the 
fourth  of  physiology,  &c.  It  was  first  published  in  1532,  fob,  at  Stras- 
burg,  and  also  in  the  same  year  at  Basel,  4to;  of  these  two  editions, 
the  former  is  the  more  complete,  the  latter  the  more  correctly  printed. 
A  new  edition  was  undertaken  by  J.  M.  Bernhold,  of  which  the  first 
volume  was  published  in  8vo,  without  place  or  date,  at  Ansbach  in 
1791 ;  but  which,  in  consequence  of  the  editor's  death,  has  never  been 
completed.  •  Another  work,  entitled  'Diaeta,  seu  de  Salutaribus  Rebus 
Liber,'  has  been  attributed  to  Theodorus  Priscianus,  but  (as  Choulant 
thinks)  incorrectly.    It  was  first  published  together  with  '  Hildegardia 
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Physica,'  fol,  Argeutor.,  1533.  It  first  appeared  in  a  separate  form  at 
Hallo,  1632,  8vo,  edited  by  Q.  E.  Schreiner,  and  was  afterwards 
inserted  in  Rivinus's  collection  of  ancient  physicians,  8vo,  Leipzig, 
1654.  (Haller,  Jiiblioth.  Medic.  Pract.  ;  Sprenge],  Hist.  dclaMCd.; 
Clioulant,  Ihindbuch  dcr  Hiirhrrkiiiiilc  fur  die  Ail  lux  Mcdicin.) 

THEODO'RUS,  or  DIODO'RUS,  OF  TARSUS,  of  a  noble  and  very 
distinguished  family,  lived  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  and  was 
most  probably  born  at  Antioch.  He  studiod  under  Sylvanus  Tar- 
seuBie;  and  after  having  taken  orders,  he  first  became  priest,  and  then 
Archimaudrita  at  Antioch.  The  Catholic  churches  of  this  town 
having  been  shut  up  by  order  of  tho  Emperor  Valens  (a.d.  304-378), 
who  was  an  adherent  of  Arianism,  Theodorus  preached  in  the  fields 
round  the  town,  and  he  wns  always  surrounded  by  a  numerous  con- 
gregation of  Catholics.  He  also  defended  the  orthodox  faith  with 
great  intrepidity  against  the  attacks  of  the  Arians  and  the  tyranny  of 
Valens.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Valens,  ho  was  appointed 
biehop  of  Tarsus  (a.d.  378),  Gratianus,  the  successor  of  Valens,  being 
a  zealous  Catholic.  In  a.d.  381  Theodorus  was  at  the  Council  of 
Constantinople.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  as  Phalerius 
was  chosen  bishop  of  Tarsus  in  a.d.  394,  it  is  probable  that  he  died  in 
this  year.  Theodorus  was  much  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries  for 
his  plain  and  lucid  eloquence,  but  though  ho  was  known  as  the  most 
zealous  defender  of  the  Catholic  faith,  he  was  accused  of  having  shown 
himself  favourable  to  the  heretical  doctrines  of  Ne>torius.  The  same 
charge  was  made  against  his  contemporary  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia. 
Theodorus  of  Tarsus  wrote  numerous  works  on  theology  and  morals, 
none  of  which  have  come  down  to  us.  It  is  said  however  that  one  of 
his  works  on  Politics,  which  Fabricius  believes  to  be  identical  with 
another  work  on  Providence,  exists  in  a  Syriac  translation. 

(Cave,  Script.  Eccles.  Historia  Literaria,  vol.  ii.,  p.  266,  267 ;  Fabri- 
cius, Bill.  Grceca,  p.  380,  381.) 

THEODORUS  I.,  a  native  of  Greece,  and  son  of  Theodorus,  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  was  elected  bishop  of  Rome  after  the  death  of  John  IV., 
a.d.  642.  Constans  II.  was  then  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and 
Rotaris  was  king  of  the  Longobards  in  Italy.  The  heresy  of  the 
Monothelites  was  disturbing  the  church,  and  it  was  supported  by  the 
Emperor  Constans,  and  by  Paulus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Theo- 
dorus held  a  council  at  Rome  in  A.D.  648,  in  which  Paulus  was  excom- 
municated. It  does  not  seem  proved  however  that  Theodorus 
condemned,  as  some  have  asserted,  the  typus  or  edict  of  the  Emperor 
Constans,  in  which  he  forbade  all  his  clergy  from  disputing  on  the 
subject  of  the  two  wills  in  Christ,  the  Monothelites  asserting  that 
there  was  only  one  will  in  him.  [Edttches.]  Theodorus  built  several 
churches  at  Rome.  He  died  a.d.  649,  and  was  succeeded  by  Martin  I. 
(Muratori,  Annali  d' Italia  ;  Panvinio,  Vite  dei  Pontefici.) 

THEODORUS  II.,  a  native  of  Rome,  was  elected  pope  after  the 
death  of  Romanus,  in  August  898,  and  died  three  weeks  after  his 
election,  and  was  succeded  by  John  IX. 

THEODO'RUS  LA'SCARIS,  emperor  of  Niccea,  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  Byzantine  family,  the  early  history  of  which 
is  unknown.  In  1198  he  married  Anna,  Augela-Comnena,  the  widow 
of  Isaac  Comnenus  Sebastocrator,  and  the  second  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Alexis  III.,  Angelus-Comnenus,  who  usurped  the  throne  of 
Constantinople,  after  having  blinded  and  thrown  into  prison  the 
emperor  Isaac  Angelus  (1195).  Alexis,  the  son  of  Isaac,  fled  to  Italy 
and  implored  the  protection  of  the  Western  princes,  who,  in  1203, 
were  assembled  at  Venice  for  the  purpose  of  a  new  crusade.  They 
promised  him  assistance,  and  sailed  to  Constantinople  with  a  powerful 
fleet,  commanded  by  Dandolo,  the  doge  of  Venice.  They  hud  siege 
to  Constantinople,  but  although  Theodore  Lascaris  prepared  a  vigorous 
resistance,  Alexis  III.,  who  was  of  a  mean  and  cowardly  character, 
secretly  left  his  capital  and  fled  to  Conrad,  Marquis  of  Monteferrato, 
in  Italy,  who  had  married  his  sister  Theodora.  Assailed  by  bold  and 
experienced  troops,  and  abandoned  by  their  emperor,  the  Greeks  were 
struck  with  alarm ;  they  surrendered  their  capital,  and  did  homage 
to  the  blind  Isaac  and  his  son  Alexis  IV.  (19th  of  July  and  1st  of 
August  1203),  who  reigned  together  under  the  protection  of  the  Latin 
princes.  However,  Alexis  Ducas  Murzuphlus  had  made  a  party  among 
the  Greeks,  who  were  enraged  at  the  haughtiness  of  their  foreign  pro- 
tectors. He  murdered  Alexis  IV.,  Isaac  died  of  grief,  and  Murzuphlus 
was  proclaimed  emperor  under  the  name  of  Alexis  V.  (28th  of  Jan- 
uary and  8t_h  of  February  1204).  The  Latins  immediately  laid  siege 
to  Constantinople,  to  avenge  the  murder  of  their  ally  and  friend ;  and 
although  the  new  emperor,  assisted  by  Theodore  Lascaris,  defended 
the  capital  with  skill  and  energy,  the  fall  of  this  city  became  imminent. 
Suddenly  Alexis  V.  fled  with  his  treasures  (April  1204),  and  the  con- 
sternation which  had  reigned  after  the  flight  of  Alexis  III.  once  more 
discouraged  the  Greeks,  and  led  to  anarchy.  During  a  period  of  six 
months,  four,  or  as  Isaac  reigned  twice,  five  emperors  successively 
occupied  the  throne ;  and  such  was  the  passion  for  ruling  among  the 
Greek  nobles,  that  in  this  critical  moment,  when  the  very  existence  of 
the  empire  was  at  stake,  two  candidates  presented  themselves  to  the 
people  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  crown. 

These  candidates  were  Theodore  Lascaris  and  Theodore  Ducas,  who 
was  of  Imperial  descent.  Lascaris  was  proclaimed  emperor,  but  fearing 
some  sudden  opposition  from  the  adherents  of  the  fugitive  emperors, 
he  declined  the  Imperial  title,  and  declared  he  would  content  himself 
with  that  nt  'despote'  until  he  bad  re-established  tranquillity. 


However,  whilo  he  encouraged  the  people  to  resist  tho  besiegers,  tho 
Latins  made  an  assault  and  succeeded  in  taking  the  town,  the  Greeks 
having  in  a  cowardly  manner  abandoned  their  port*  During  the  con- 
fusion of  plunder  and  violence,  Theodore  Lascaris  escaped  with  his 
wil'o  Anna,  and  lied  to  the  opposite  shoro  of  Asia.  The  Latins  choso 
Baldwin,  Count  of  Flandcra,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  gave  him 
the  capital  and  one-fourth  of  the  empire;  the  remaining  three-fourtbi 
were  divided  between  Venice  and  the  Fraukish  barons. 

Meanwhile  Theodore  succeeded  in  raising  troops  in  Ahia,  and, 
assisted  by  the  Turks  of  Koniah,  or  Iconium,  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  important  town  of  Nicasa  and  the  greater  part  of 
Bithynia,  proclaiming  that  he  acted  only  as  despote,  and  in  the  DOOM 
of  his  father-in-law,  the  fugitive  emperor  Alexis  III.  (Autumn  1204). 
His  conquests  were  soon  taken  from  him  by  Louis,  Count  of  Blois, 
who,  in  tho  division  of  the  empire,  had  received  Bithynia,  and  who 
defeated  Theodore  at  Pajmauene,  on  the  frontiers  of  Mysia  and 
Bithynia  (0th  of  December  1204).  Theodore  retired  to  Brusa,  one  of 
tho  few  towns  which  had  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Count  of 
Blois ;  but  he  was  pursued  and  obliged  to  fight  with  Henry,  Count  of 
Flanders,  the  brother  of  the  Emperor  Baldwin,  who  defeated  him. 

Theodore  would  have  been  ruined  but  for  the  victories  of  the  King 
of  the  Bulgarians  and  the  revolted  Greeks  over  the  troops  of  the 
emperor,  who  was  obliged  to  call  for  the  assistance  of  the  Count  of 
Blois  and  the  Latin  troops  in  Bithynia.  Theodore  again  became 
master  of  this  country,  and  his  father-in  law,  Alexis  III.,  being  then 
kept  a  prisoner  by  the  Marquis  of  Monteferrato,  he  himself  assumed 
the  title  of  emperor.  He  styled  himself  BamAei/j  /cal  AvroKpaTwp 
'PaijuaiW,  which  was  the  title  of  the  Emperors  of  Constantinople,  and 
he  thus  showed  that  he  considered  himself  as  the  only  legitimate 
emperor  of  the  East,  having  a  right  to  the  crown  by  his  wife  Anna, 
the  daughter  of  Alexis  III.,  who  was  prevented  from  ruling  on  account 
of  his  captivity,  and  all  the  other  emperors  of  Greek  extraction  being 
then  dead.  In  order  to  solemnise  his  acces.-ion  to  the  Imperial  throne, 
Theodore  convoked  a  general  assembly  of  the  Greek  bishops,  who  met 
at  Nicrea.  The  president  was  the  new  patriarch,  Michael  Autoriauus, 
who  had  been  chosen  patriarch  for  the  special  purpose  of  crowning 
Theodore,  the  patriarch  Didymoticus  having  resigned. 

Meanwhile  several  Greek  nobles,  profiting  by  the  deep  hatred  of  tho 
Greeks  against  the  Latin  conquerors,  had  made  themselves  independ- 
ent in  Asia.  Theodore,  called  Morotheodorus,  reigned  at  Philadelphia, 
and  Manuel  Maurozomus,  supported  by  Ghaiydth-ed-din,  sultan  of 
Koniah,  became  powerful  in  Phrygia ;  but  they  were  both  defeated  by 
the  Emperor  of  Niccea,  as  Theodore  Lascaris  is  generally  called.  A 
third  and  more  dangerous  adversary  was  Alexis  Comnenus,  who  had 
reigned  as  emperor  at  Trebizond  from  the  year  1204,  and  whoso 
brother  David  overran  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  the  Propontis  and  the 
Ionian  Sea.  Theodore  and  David  were  equal  in  military  skill,  in 
activity,  and  in  perseverance  :  neither  of  them  was  discouraged  by 
defeats,  nor  made  less  vigilant  by  sudden  success.  After  their  first 
encounter,  David,  appreciating  the  character  of  his  adversary,  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Henry  of  Flanders,  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
who  had  succeeded  his  brother  Baldwin.  Theodore  however  defeated 
them  both,  and  some  time  afterwards  David  was  again  completely 
beaten  by  Guido  Andronicus,  the  general  of  the  Emperor  of  Xicsea* 
After  the  truce  between  Theodore  and  Henry  in  1210,  David,  who  had 
hitherto  carried  on  the  war  with  various  results,  was  compelled  to 
give  up  all  hope  of  keeping  the  field  any  longer.  He  lost  all  his 
conquests,  and  his  brother  Alexis  was  obliged  to  cede  them  to 
Theodore  (1214),  who  thus  became  master  of  the  greater  part  of 
Paphlagonia. 

The  truce  between  Theodore  and  Henry  was  the  consequence  of 
various  victories  obtained  by  Theodore  over  the  troops  of  Henry.  In 
1207  the  Emperor  of  Nicsea  was  besieged  by  the  Franks  in  Nicomedia, 
but  in  a  sally  he  made  prisoner  Count  Thierry  de  Los,  or  more  correctlj 
Diedrik  van  Looz,  a  powerful  baron  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  a 
descendant  of  the  first  Dukes  of  Lower  Lorraine.  Henry  rausomed 
the  count  by  surrendering  several  fortified  towns  to  the  Emperor  of 
Nictca,  and  arrangements  were  made  which  led  to  the  truce  of  1210. 
In  this  year  the  old  Emperor  Alexis  III.,  who  had  escaped  from  the 
Marquis  of  Monteferrato,  fled  to  Asia,  to  the  court  of  Sultan 
Ghaiydth-ed-din,  and  persuaded  him  to  support  his  claims  to  the 
throne  of  Nicaa,  or  of  any  other  part  of  the  Eastern  empire.  The 
Sultan  summoned  Theodore  to  restore  his  father-in-law  to  the  throne, 
and  left  Koniah  at  the  head  of  20,000  men.  He  was  attacked  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Antioch  by  Theodore,  who  had  only  2000  men,  but 
who  charged  the  Turks  with  such  impetuosity  that  their  lines  were 
broken,  and  they  were  entirely  defeated.  Ghaiyath-ed-din  himself 
was  killed  by  Theodore,  and  old  Alexis  was  made  a  prisoner  (1210). 
He  was  confined  to  a  monastery  at  Is'icxa,  where  he  died  some  years 
afterwards.  Although  Theodore  had  acted  in  his  father-in-law's  name 
while  he  was  only  despote,  he  had  ascended  the  throne  in  his  own 
name  and  at  his  own  risk.  Theodore's  wife,  Anna,  the  daughter  of 
Alexis,  was  then  dead. 

It  is  said  that  in  1214  Theodore  fell  into  the  hands  of  Az-ed-din 
Key-kaus,  the  successor  of  Ghai'yath-ed-dia :  but  this  is  an  error,  and 
Falmerayer,  in  his  work  cited  below,  has  shown  that  it  was  Alexis  of 
Trebizond  who  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Sultan.  Except  one  short 
campaigu  against  Henry  in  1213,  which  was  followed  by  a  truce  in 
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1214,  Theodore  reigned  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  in  peace,  beloved 
by  his  friends  and  respected  by  his  enemies.  After  the  death  of  Anna 
he  married  Philippa,  an  Armenian  princess,  whom  he  repudiated  after 
she  had  borne  him  a  son  ;  and  he  then  chose  for  his  third  wife  Maria, 
the  daughter  of  Peter  of  Courtenai  (Kortryk),  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople after  Henry,  who  was  sister  to  Robert,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Peter.  Theodore  wished  to  give  his  daughter  Eudoxia  in  marriage  to 
Robert,  who  was  of  a  mild  and  amiable  character,  but  this  marriage 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Greek  patriarch  Manuel,  because  the  two 
emperors  were  brothers  in-law,  and  it  was  not  carried  into  effect. 

Theodore  died  in  1222,  between  forty-five  and  fifty  years  old,  in  the 
same  year  with  Alexis  I.  of  Trebizond.  Although  he  left  a  son,  his 
successor  was  his  brothcr-in  law  John  Vatatzes.  One  of  Theodore's 
daughters,  Maria,  was  married  to  Andreas,  Kim;  of  Hungary. 

(Nicetas,  Alex.  Covin.,  and  Balduinus  ;  Acropolita,  especially  cap.  vi.; 
Ilistoria  Franco-Byzant.,  lib.  iii.  ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall ;  Le  Beau, 
Hisloire  du,  lias  Empire ;  Falmerayer,  Geschichtc  des  Kaiserthums 
Trapezunt). 

THEODO'SIUS  of  Bithynia  or  of  Tripolis  in  Lydia,  for  it  appears 
that  both  these  descriptions  are  applied  to  him  (though  there  is 
another  Theodo.sius  of  Tripolis,  the  author  of  an  obscure  poem),  was  a 
mathematician,  of  whom  there  is  some  question  whether  he  lived  about 
fifty  years  before  Christ,  or  some  centuries  after.  Strabo  and  Vitru- 
vius  both  mention  a  Theodosius  :  the  latter  speaks  of  him  as  the 
inventor  of  a  dial  for  every  climate  (or  latitude) :  if  this  be  the 
subject  of  our  article,  he  must  have  lived  before  Christ.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  Ptolemy  does  not  mention  him  (though  this  tells  little 
either  way)  ;  and  Suidas,  enumerating  under  the  head  of  Theodosius 
the  works  we  shall  presently  mention,  adds  that  he  was  also  a  com- 
mentator on  some  parts  of  Theudas  :  if  this  be  the  case,  he  must 
have  lived  after  Christ.  The  balance  of  authorities  seems  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  former  supposition  :  if  the  writings  only  were  looked  at, 
there  would  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  composed  before 
the  time  of  Ptolemy. 

We  have  left  of  Theodosius — 1,  2<£aipiKct,  Spherics,  in  three  books  ; 
2,  rrepl  vvktuv  koI  v/j.epu>v,  in  two  books ;  3,  irepl  oiV^crewv.  The  first  is 
a  profound  and  accurate  work  on  what  we  should  now  called  spherical 
geometry  ;  the  second  and  third  simply  describe  astronomical  phe- 
nomena as  they  appear  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  hardly  a 
matter  of  certainty  that  the  three  works  have  the  same  author  :  the 
secoud  and  third  add  nothing  to  the  fame  of  the  author  of  the  first. 

The  Spherics  were  translated  by  the  Arabs,  and  from  their  version 
a  Latin  one  (of  little  worth)  was  made  at  Venice  in  1518,  but  whether 
it  was  published  is  not  stated  (Heilbrouner).  Another  Latin  version, 
probably  also  from  the  Arabic,  was  published  by  Vogelinus  at  Vienna, 
1529,  with  scholia.  John  Pena  gave  the  first  Greek  text,  with  Latin, 
Paris,  1557;  and  Barrow  gave  a  Latin  edition  in  1675.  But  the  best 
edition  is  the  Oxford  one,  Greek  and  Latin,  8vo,  1707.  The  other 
works  were  published  by  Dasypodius,  in  Latin,  8vo,  Strasburg,  1572. 
Joseph  Auria  published  the  third  work  in  Latin,  Rome,  1587;  and 
(' Biogr.  Univ.')  the  second,  also  in  Latin,  Rome  1591  (1587  according 
to  Fabricius) ;  but  Heilbronner  does  not  mention  this  last.  (Weidler; 
Heilbronner;  Delambre.) 

THEODO'SIUS  I.,  FLA'VIUS,  surnamed  the  Great,  was  the  son  of 
the  general  Theodosius  who  had  signalised  himself  greatly  during  the 
reign  of  Valens  aud  Valentinian  in  Britain  and  Africa,  but  was  put 
to  death  in  a.D.  376  at  Carthage  through  the  envy  of  the  courtiers. 
The  Theodosii  were  an  illustrious  family  of  Spain,  of  the  town  of 
Italica,  near  the  modern  Seville.  The  great  Theodosius  was  born  in 
345,  and  was  educated  by  the  ablest  men  of  the  time,  while  his  father, 
himself  one  of  the  greatest  generals,  instructed  his  son  in  the  art  of 
war,  and  accustomed  him  to  the  strictest  and  severest  discipline.  He 
took  him  with  him  in  his  campaigns  in  Britain,  Germany  and  Africa, 
and  made  him  acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  warfare,  so  that  the  boy 
became  early  accustomed  to  the  endurance  of  hardship.  The  various 
occasions  on  which  he  distinguished  hiui  self  were  not  overlooked,  and 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  duke  of  Moesia,  with  an  independent 
command.  Here  again  he  distinguished  himself  above  all  the  other 
military  commanders.  He  vanquished  the  Sarmatians,  and  it  was  only 
owing  to  his  intrepid  character  that  the  province  was  not  lost  alto- 
gether. (Ammianus  Marcel.,  xxix.  6  ;  Zosimus,  iv.  p.  219,  &c.)  After 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  376,  he  obtained  permission  to  withdraw 
from  public  affairs,  and  retired  to  Cauca  in  Spain,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  agricultural  occupations  on  his  extensive  estates,  and  won 
the  affection  and  esteem  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  for  he 
possessed  no  less  the  virtues  of  social  and  domestic  life  than  the 
talents  of  a  general.  But  he  did  not  remain  long  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  quiet  happiness  :  his  virtues  and  talents  had  made  too  deep  an 
impression  to  be  forgotten  in  the  hour  of  need ;  and  on  the  16th  of 
January,  379,  the  emperor  Gratian  raised  Theodosius  at  Sirmium  to 
the  dignity  of  Augustus,  with  the  command  over  Illyricum  and  all  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  immediate  object  of  this 
elevation  was  the  hope  that  he  would  save  the  empire  from  the  Goths, 
who  in  the  preceding  year  had  totally  defeated  the  Roman  army  near 
Adrian  ople,  and  were  now  ravaging  the  country.  Theodosius  esta- 
blished his  head-quarters  at  Thessalonica  in  Macedonia,  strengthened 
the  garrisons  in  those  parts  of  the  empire,  and  restored  discipline 
among  the  troops:  but  he  only  ventured  upon  partial  engagements 


with  the  enemy,  and  only  on  such  occasions  when  he  was  sure  of 
success.  He  thus  convinced  his  soldiers  that  the  barbarians  were  not 
invincible,  and  revived  their  courage  and  their  confidence.  The  Visi- 
Goths  were  thus  gradually  and  without  any  great  battle  driven  out  of 
Thrace.  While  at  Thessalonica,  Theodosius  was  seized  with  a  severe 
illness.  He  was  of  a  Christian  family,  but  he  had  not  yet  been 
baptised,  and  he  now  celebrated  this  solemnity  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  iu  the  hope  that  it  would  contribute  to  his  recovery.  When 
his  illness  had  disappeared,  he  went  to  Constantinople,  and  the  first 
acts  of  hi3  administration  were  to  expel  all  the  Arians  from  the 
capita),  to  assign  the  churches  they  had  occupied  to  the  orthodox 
Christians,  and  to  appoint  Gregorius  Nazianzeuus  archbishop  of  Con- 
stantinople (380).  His  persecution  of  the  Arian  sect  was  conducted 
with  such  zeal,  that  orthodoxy  was  soon  restored  throughout  his 
dominions.  He  then  held  a  council  at  Constantinople  of  150  bishops 
to  complete  the  system,  the  foundation  of  which  bad  been  laid  at  the 
council  of  Nicaea,  and  a  number  of  edicts  were  successively  issued, 
inflicting  the  severest  punishments  upon  all  kinds  of  heretics.  The 
example  of  these  rigid  persecutions  was  imitated  in  the  west  by 
Gratian,  and  subsequently  iu  the  north  also  by  the  usurper  Maximus. 

As  regards  his  Gothic  enemies,  Theodosius  was  indebted  as  much  to 
his  good  fortune  as  his  military  talents;  for  after  the  death  of  Friti- 
gern  dissensions  and  hostilities  broke  out  among  the  Gothic  tribes 
themselves,  and  he  succeeded  even  in  engaging  some  of  their  chiefs  in 
the  service  of  the  empire.  The  greater  part  however  of  the  subjects 
of  Fritigern,  tired  of  their  state  of  anarchy,  made  Athanaric  their 
king,  who  concluded  a  treaty  with  Theodosius  at  Constantinople  (381.) 
Athanaric  indeed  did  not  long  survive  the  conclusion  of  this  peace, but 
his  subjects,  who  were  pleased  with  the  kind  treatment  tuty  had 
received  from  Theodosius,  willingly  submitted  to  him,  and  numbers 
of  them  enlisted  under  the  Koman  standard.  The  treaty  of  the  king 
and  the  submission  of  his  army  was  followed  by  successive  separate 
treaties  of  the  Visi-Gothic  chiefs,  who  promised  to  become  the  faithful 
allies  of  the  Romans.  Lands  were  then  assigned  to  the  Visi-Goths  in 
Thrace  and  Lower  Moesia  (382).  The  Ostro-Goths  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  were  conquered  several  years  later  (386),  and  received 
settlements  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia.  The  conditions  on  which  the 
Goths  became  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  are  imperfectly  known  : 
thus  much  only  is  certain,  that  they  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
Rome  without  submitting  to  her  laws  or  the  jurisdiction  of  her 
magistrates  ;  their  chiefs  also  still  continued  to  have  the  command  of 
their  respective  tribes  in  peace  and  war,  and  an  army  of  4000  Goths 
was  maintained  for  the  perpetual  service  of  the  empire.  Theodosius, 
although  he  had  felt  obliged,  for  the  safety  of  his  dominions,  to  make 
several  concessions,  yet  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Goths  that  all 
were  the  voluntary  acts  of  his  own  sincere  friendship  towards  them. 
The  conduct  of  the  emperor,  certainly  the  wisest  that  he  could  adopt 
under  existing  circumstances,  was  praised  by  some  and  blamed  by 
others.  There  was  certainly  every  reason  for  placing  little  confidence 
in  the  professions  of  the  barbarians,  although  they  called  themselves 
the  confederates  of  the  Romans.  Their  whole  nation  soon  became 
divided  into  two  parties  :  the  one,  faithful  to  the  empire,  was  headed 
by  Fravitta;  the  other,  which  was  only  waiting  in  secret  for  an 
opportunity  to  revolt,  was  headed  by  Priulf,  who,  after  he  had  dis- 
closed his  secret  in  the  presence  of  Fravitta,  was  slain  by  him.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  firm  but  temperate  character  of  the  emperor 
himself,  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  barbarians  could  not  have  been 
restrained.    On  him  alone  the  public  safety  depended. 

In  the  year  383  Theodosius  raised  his  son  Arcadius  to  the  rank  of 
Augustus :  in  the  same  year  his  benefactor  Gratian  was  murdered  in  a 
rebellion.  MaximuB,  supported  by  the  troops  in  Britain,  had  set 
himself  up  as  emperor,  and  had  conquered  Gaul.  Theodosius,  who 
for  the  present  was  unable  to  carry  on  a  war,  concluded  a  peace  with 
him,  and  left  him  in  possession  of  the  countries  which  he  was  occu- 
pying north  of  the  Alps,  on  condition  that  he  should  not  disturb 
Valentinian,  the  brother  of  Gratian,  in  his  rule  over  Italy,  Africa,  and 
western  Illyricum.  The  empire  was  thus  divided  among  three 
emperors.  But  Maximus  had  no  intention  to  keep  the  peace,  and  his 
ambition  stimulated  him  to  make  himself  master  of  Italy  also.  In 
387  he  broke  in  upon  Italy,  and  took  Milan,  the  residence  of  Valen- 
tinian, by  surprise.  The  young  emperor,  his  mother  Justina,  and  his 
sister  Galla,  fled  to  Thessalonica,  to  implore  the  protection  of  Theodo- 
sius. The  emperor  of  the  East  received  the  fugitives  kindly,  and  as 
his  own  wife  Flacilla  had  died,  he  married  Valentinian's  sister  Galla, 
and  thus  established  a  direct  interest  for  himself  in  protecting  the 
exiled  family.  The  opportunity  of  chastising  the  faithless  Maximus 
was  very  welcome  to  him,  and  preparations  for  war  were  made 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  his  dominions.  In  order  to  secure 
his  empire  on  its  south-eastern  frontier,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
Persia.  A  large  fleet  assembled  iu  the  ports  of  Epirus  and  Greece, 
and  Theodosius  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  well  disciplined  army, 
with  which  he  marched  into  Pannonia  to  meet  the  enemy,  who  had 
pitched  his  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siscia,  on  the  Drave.  A 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Huns,  Alani,  and  Goths,  who  served  in 
the  army  of  Theodosius,  greatly  distinguished  themselves.  Maximus 
was  defeated  and  put  to  flight.  Theodosius,  determined  to  get  pos- 
session of  his  enemy  either  alive  or  dead,  pursued  him  as  far  as 
Aquileia,  in  which  town  Maximus  shut  himself  up.   The  usurper, 
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who  had  no  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people,  was  dragged  forth 
from  hia  palaoe  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  wlio  gave  him  up  as 
a  victim  to  the  rago  of  the  soldiers.  Victor,  the  son  of  Maximus,  was 
killed  iu  Gaul  by  the  hand  or  at  the  command  of  Arbogastes,  the 
Frank,  who  made  himself  master  of  Oaul  (a.d.  388). 

After  having  thus  easily  and  quickly  terminated  a  war  which  had 
threatened  the  cmpiro  with  long  and  serious  calamities,  Theodosius 
stayed  for  three  years  in  Italy  to  regulate  tho  state  of  the  western 
provinces,  aud  it  was  in  this  period  that  he  sliowed  his  great  and 
amiable  character  in  the  most  brilliant  light.  He  not  only  spared  the 
lives  of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  Maximus,  but  afforded  them  every 
support  in  their  misfortunes,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  restored  to 
the  oppreasod  people  of  tho  west  their  lands,  and  gave  them  com- 
pensation iu  tnnney  for  the  losses  tbey  had  sustained.  In  the  year  389 
he  entered  Rome  iu  triumph,  together  with  his  son  llouorius  and 
Valentinian. 

During  the  period  of  his  stay  iu  Italy  an  insurrection  broke  out  at 
Antioch,  iu  winch  the  people  demanded  redress  of  several  grievances, 
especially  a  diminution  of  their  heavy  taxes.  When  these  demands 
were  haughtily  refused  by  the  imperial  officers,  the  populace  destroyed 
the  statues  of  Theodosius,  his  wife  Flacilla,  and  of  his  sons  Arcadius 
and  Houorius.  The  insurrection  however  was  soon  put  down,  and 
when  Theodosius  was  informed  of  the  occurrences,  he  sent  HelFbricus 
and  Caesarius  to  inflict  tho  most  severe  punishmeut  upou  the  city. 
But  when  messengers  came  soliciting  a  milder  treatment,  aud  assuring 
the  emperor  that  the  people  sincerely  repeuted  of  their  crime,  he 
granted  them  a  general  pardon.  But  this  generous  act  was  followed 
by  another  which  was  as  rash  as  it  whs  cruel.  In  390  another  in- 
surrection broke  out  at  Thesaalonica,  in  which  Botheric,  the  com- 
mander of  the  garrison,  and  several  other  officers,  were  cruelly  mur- 
dered by  the  people,  because  they  refused  to  give  up  a  handsome 
boy  to  the  unnatural  lust  of  some  dissolute  favourite  of  the  people. 
Theodosius  was  at  first  uncertain  whether  he  should  take  vengeance 
upon  the  city  or  exercise  clemency  as  he  had  done  towards  Antioch. 
Rufinus  induced  him  to  do  the  former,  and  commissioners  were  ac- 
cordingly sent  to  puni-h  the  criminal  inhabitants.  Theodosius  however 
soon  regretted  his  step,  and  countermanded  his  orders ;  but  it  was 
too  late:  a  g  neral  aud  indiscriminate  massacre  took  place  in  the 
devoted  city,  in  which  no  less  than  7000  lives  were  sacrificed  to  the 
manes  of  Botheric.  When  Ambrose,  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  was 
informed  of  this  cruel  massacre,  he  was  seized  with  indignation  and 
grief;  aud  eight  months  later,  when  the  emperor,  on  Christmas-day, 
wanted  to  attend  the  service  in  the  great  church  of  Milan,  he  was 
stopped  iu  the  porch  by  Ambrose,  aud  was  not  admitted  until  he  had 
promised  to  do  public  penance  for  this  monstrous  cruelty.  [Ambrosius, 
St.]  It  was  not  till  afier  the  lapse  of  eight  months  from  that  day  that 
the  emperor,  who  had  performed  all  the  acts  of  public  penance  which 
the  archbishop  had  impose  !  upon  him,  was  restored  to  the  communion 
of  the  faithful.  An  edict  was  at  the  same  time  issued  that  no  capital 
punishment  should  henceforth  be  inflicted  on  any  one  till  thirty  days 
after  it  had  been  pronounced.  During  his  stay  in  It.ily  Theodosius 
acted  as  a  kind  of  guardian  of  the  young  emperor  Valentinian,  whom 
he  might  have  deprived  of  his  empire  with  the  greatest  facility  and 
perfect  impunity  if  he  had  been  less  magnanimous.  When  he  left 
Italy  for  Constantinople  iu  391,  he  left  Valentinian  in  the  apparently 
secure  possession  of  the  western  part  of  the  empire.  It  was  one  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  Theodosius  to  carry  iuto  effect  his  great 
plans  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  energy,  but  when  the  object  was 
attained  he  sank  iuto  a  state  of  indolence,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the 
enjoyment  of  pleasures  which,  although  harmless  in  themselves,  in 
many  cases  prevented  him  from  deriving  all  the  advantages  from  his 
successful  undertakings  that  he  might  have  done.  This  was  also 
the  case  after  his  re' urn  to  Constantinople.  The  most  important 
occurrence  in  the  year  of  his  arrival  there  was  the  final  and  total 
abolition  of  paganism  throughout  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  following 
year  (392)  Valentinian  was  murdered  at  Vienna,  in  Gaul,  by  Arbo- 
gastes, who  raised  Eugeniua,  a  rhetorician,  to  the  imperial  throne,  in 
whose  name  he  himself  hoped  to  wield  the  sceptre.  Theodosius,  who 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  professed  faithfulness  of 
Arbogastes,  was  deeply  moved  when  he  heard  of  the  fate  of  his 
brother-in-law  and  of  the  elevation  of  Eugenius.  But  he  was  at  that 
moment  not  prepared  for  a  civil  war,  and  the  ambassadors  of  Eugenius 
were  consequently  received  with  apparent  favour,  aud  dismissed  in  a 
friendly  manner.  Preparations  for  war  however,  which  lasted  for 
almost  two  years,  were  immediately  commenced,  and  Stilicho  and 
Timasiua  were  charged  with  recruiting  and  disciplining  the  forces.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  394  Theodosius  set  out  from  Constantinople 
against  Eugenius.  The  armies  met  in  Faunonia,  and,  after  a  long  aud 
dubious  contest,  Eugeniua  was  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  Cold 
River,  near  Aqudeia.  Eugenius  was  put  to  death,  and  Arbogastes  in 
despair  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  Theodosius  was  now  sole  emperor 
of  the  Roman  world,  and  was  cheerfully  acknowledged  by  all  the 
provinces,  even  by  those  who  had  recently  paid  homage  to  Eugeniua. 
The  empire  might  now  look  forward  to  a  period  of  peace  and  happi- 
ness  under  the  administration  of  Theodosius.  But  he  was  suffering 
fr>m  dropay,  and  hia  health  waa  rapidly  declining.  He  died  on  the 
17th  of  January,  395,  at  Milan,  whence  his  body  was  conveyed  to 
f!ou«tantinopl«  and  buried  there.    His  two  sons  Arcadius  and  Hono.  I 


rius  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  Auguatua,  and  the  father  had 
ahortly  before  his  death  given  to  llonorius  tiie  empire  of  the  Went, 
while  Arcadius  was  to  occupy  tho  throne  of  tho  l\ast.  The  Roma  i 
empiro  henceforth  remained  divided  into  tho  Wthtcru  and  the  Eastern 
empire. 

(S.  Auroliua  Victor,  Epitome,  c.  48;  Oronius,  vii,  31,  35;  SoKMQMO, 
vii.  2;  PauluB  Diacon.,  ii. ;  Compare  Gibbon,  JJmt.  of  lh<:  Decline  and 
Full,  c.  20,  27,  and  28.) 

THEODO'SIUS  II.,  or  the  Younger,  waa  the  sou  of  Arcadius,  and 
grandson  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  He  was  boin  on  tho  10th  of 
April,  A.j).  401.  His  father  died  iu  a.d.  408  at  Constantinople,  aud  left 
his  son,  then  a  child  teveu  years  old,  at  the  head  of  the  Eat'eru  empire. 
There  is  a  statement  that  Arcadius  iu  his  will  made  J> -zdegerd,  king 
of  Persia,  the  guardian  of  his  son  aud  regent  of  tho  empire  during  hi i 
minority.  (Joruandes  '  De  Bell,  l'era.,'  i.  2.)  This  isolated  account 
however  scarcely  deserves  credit,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  Authemius,  tno 
prrefectus  prattorio,  from  the  very  first  aasuined  the  government  of  the 
Eastern  empire  in  tho  name  of  the  young  prince,  and  carried  it  on  in 
a  praiseworthy  manner  down  to  the  year  a.d.  414,  when  he  voluntarily 
resigned  it  to  Fulchcria,  tho  sister  of  Theodosius,  who  waa  only  two 
years  older  thau  her  brother,  and  had  shortly  befoie  received  the  title 
of  Augusta.  This  woman  continued  to  exercise  the  sovereignty  in  tho 
name  of  her  brother,  not  only  alter  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood  aud 
down  to  his  death,  but  even  thrco  years  later,  until  she  herself  died. 
During  the  early  part  of  Theodosius'a  life  Pulcheria  herself  conducted 
aud  superintended  his  education  ;  but  the  prince  seemed  to  possess 
no  ambition,  and  not  to  aspire  to  the  glory  of  a  monarch  :  he  passed  hia 
whole  life  iu  a  perpetual  infancy,  surrounded  by  womeu  and  eunuchs, 
aud  he  idled  away  his  time  in  hunting,  paiutiug,  carviog,  and  making 
elegant  transcripts  of  sacred  books.  The  whole  government  nat 
carried  on  iu  his  name  ;  but  whether  its  acts  deserve  praise  or  blame, 
he  can  have  no  share  in  either,  as  he  blindly  acquiesced  iu  all  that  his 
sister  did.  She  also  persuaded  him,  iu  a.d.  421,  to  marry  Eudocia 
(before  her  baptism  her  name  was  Athenais),  the  daughter  of  Leontius, 
an  Athenian  sophist.  This  woman,  who  was  no  lees  distinguished 
for  her  beauty  thau  for  intellectual  powers,  soon  gave  birtn  to  a 
daughter,  Eudoxia,  after  which  she  was  raised  to  the  rauk  of  Augusta. 
She  lived- with  her  husband  till  the  year  a.D.  444,  when,  after  havii  g 
drawn  upon  herself  suspicion  of  some  improper  conduct,  she  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  court,  aud  withdrew  to  Jerusalem. 

Iu  a.d.  421  a  war  broke  out  with  Varanes,  king  of  Persia,  which  was 
successfully  concluded  by  Ardaburius,  a  general  of  Theodosius,  aud  a 
peace  was  concluded  for  a  hundred  years,  which  lasted  at  least  for 
thirty.  With  this  exception  the  long  rei.-n  of  Theodosius  was  one  of 
almost  undisturbed  peace.  It  was  only  during  the  last  years  of  hia 
life  that  the  European  parts  of  the  empire  were  harassed  by  Attila 
and  his  Huns.  [Attila.]  The  Asiatic  provinces,  by  far  the  most 
extensive,  continued  to  eojoy  a  profound  aud  permanent  repose. 
Theodosius  died  on  the  28th  July,  a  D.  450. 

(Paulus  Diacon.,  iv. ;  Socrates,  Ilistor.  Eccles.,  vii.  1,  &c  Comparo 
Gibbon,  HUtoiy  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  32.  33,  34.) 

The  reign  of  Theodosius  II.  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  juris- 
prudence through  the  collection  of  laws  that  was  ma  le  in  it,  and  bears 
the  name  of  Codex  Theodo.-iauus.  This  code  waa  completed  aud  pro- 
mulgated as  law  in  the  Eastern  empire  in  the  year  4o8. 

THEODO'SIUS  HI.,  surnamed  Adi am> tenus,  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople. He  succee  led  Anastasiua  II.  iu  the  year  a.d.  715,  being 
proclaimed  emperor  iu  the  fleet  of  hia  predecessor  near  Adramyttium 
iu  Troas.  He  waa  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  and  accepted  the  throne 
with  reluctance.  He  is  praised  for  his  unblemished  conduct,  and  for 
the  protection  he  afforded  to  the  orthodox  faith.  He  had  not  enjoyed 
hia  elevation  much  more  than  one  year,  when  Leo  III.,  a  man  of 
sup-rior  abilities,  was  proclaimed  emperor.  Theodosius  williugly 
withdrew,  aud  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  together  with  his  sons, 
iu  a  monastery.  (Theophan-  s,  Clironogruphia  ;  Georgius  Cedrcnus, 
Compendium  Uistoriaru.m  ;  Zouaraa.) 

THEODO'TION,  of  Ephesus,  the  author  of  a  Greek  version  of  the 
Old  Tcatament,  waa  an  Ebiouite,  and  lived  in  the  form'  r  part  of  the 
2nd  Century  after  Christ.  He  is  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr,  in  hia 
dialogue  with  Tryphon  (a.D.  160),  and  by  Ireuteus  (a.D.i  177.  Hii 
version  appears  to  have  been  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
the  Ebionites  with  a  more  exact  translation  of  the  Hebrew  text  thau 
that  of  the  Septuagint,  and  one  therefore  which  would  render  them 
more  service  than  the  Septuagint  in  their  disputrs  with  the  Jews.  It 
agrees  almoat  exactly  with  the  Septuagint,  except  that  it  supplie8  the 
deticieucies  of  that  version,  aud  omits  those  p.irts  of  it  whica  are  not 
in  the  Hebrew  text.  Theodotion  had  not  a  competent  knowledge  of 
Hebrew.  He  has  retained  certain  Hebrew  words  which  appear  to 
have  been  iu  use  among  the  Ebiouites.  Theodotiona  vei-sion  of 
Daniel  waa  aubstituted  by  the  ancient  church  for  the  Septuagint 
version  of  that  book.  This  version  occupied  one  column  of  Orison's 
'  Hexapla.'  [Origeses.] 

THEOGNIS,  an  elegiac  poet  of  Megara,  the  capital  of  the  small 
atate  of  Megaris,  was  living  at  the  close  of  the  6th  century  B.C. ;  and  it 
appeara  from  his  own  writings  that  he  lived  to  the  date  of  the  battl 
of  Salamia,  B.C.  4S0.  In  one  of  tho>e  revolutions  which  frequently 
occurred  in  the  small  Grecian  states,  the  democratic  body  at  Mesnri 
overpowered  the  aristocratic,  ta  which  Thcognis  belonged^  Theoguii 
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who  was  then  absent  from  his  country,  lost  his  landed  property  in 
this  revolution,  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  Megarian  territory,  was 
partitioned  among  the  successful  party.  It  appears  that  he  lived  in 
exile  at  Thebes.  The  fragments  of  Theognis  abound  in  allusions  to 
the  revolution  by  which  he  had  suffered,  and  he  expresses  in  bitter 
language  his  complaints  against  that  base  class  which  had  usurped  the 
station  and  property  of  the  body  to  which  he  belonged.  He  had  also 
the  mortification  of  seeing  a  rich  rival  of  mean  birth  preferred  to  him 
by  tho  parents  of  a  girl  whom  he  courted,  though  he  was  in  some 
measure  indemnified  for  his  loss  by  retaining  the  affections  of  the  girl 
after  she  had  married  his  ignoble  rival. 

It  appears  from  his  verses  that  he  had  been  in  Sicily,  Euboca,  and 
Sparta ;  and  it  was  in  Sicily  that  he  wrote  one  of  his  elegies  which  was 
addressed  to  the  Sicilian  Megariaus,  who  were  a  colony  from  hiB  native 
state.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  elegies  were  composed 
on  vurious  occasions  and  on  particular  subjects,  and  that  so  far  they 
resembled  the  eleghs  of  Tyrtaeus,  Archilochus,  and  Solon.  But  as 
these  elegies  contained  numerous  general  maxims  or  lessons  for  con- 
duct, it  is  conjectured  that  in  the  course  of  time  nearly  every  tiling  was 
omitted  from  them  which  had  a  particular  application,  and  thus  the 
eh  gies  of  Theognis  were  formed  into  that  general  collection  of  gnomae 
such  as  we  now  have  it,  consisting  of  above  fourteen  hundred  hexa- 
meter and  pentameter  verses.  It  is  observed  that  nearly  all  tho  passages 
in  this  collection  which  have  a  political  reference  are  addressed  to  a 
person  named  Cyrnus,  the  sou  of  Polypas.  Cyrnus  appears  to  be  a 
youth  of  noble  family  for  whom  Theognis  has  a  tender  regard,  and 
whom  he  exhorts  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  to  prudence  in  conduct, 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  life. 

The  verses  of  Theognis  contain  many  allusions  to  the  symposia,  or 
entertainments,  of  the  Gieeks,  in  which  it  was  usual,  after  the  libation 
had  been  duly  performed,  for  some  of  the  guests  to  sing  a  poem, 
accompanied  by  the  flute.  This  poem,  or  elegy,  was  addressed  cither 
to  all  the  company,  or,  as  appears  to  have  been  always  the  ense  with 
the  elegies  of  Theognis,  it  was  addressed  to  a  single  person. 

The  fragments  of  Theognis  have  been  often  printed.  They  were 
first  printed  in  the  Collection  of  Gnomic  poets  by  Aldus,  Venice, 
1495;  and  they  are  contained  in  Gaisford's  '  Poeta>  Minores  Gi  teci,' 
Oxford,  1814-20 ;  and  in  Schneidewin's  '  Delectus  Poesis  Graecorum,' 
Gottiugen,  1838.  One  of  the  best  editions  is  by  F.  T.  Welcker,  Frank- 
furt-ou-the-Main,  1826  ;  and  there  is  an  edition  by  J.  C.  Orellius,  4to, 
Turic,  1840.  They  were  translated  into  German  verse,  with  short 
notes,  by  G.  Thudichum  (1828) ;  and  also  by  W.  E.  Weber  (1834). 

(Miiller,  History  of  the  Literature  of  Antient  Greece,  vol.  i. ;  Hoff- 
mann, Lexic.  Bibliograph. ;  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  Grceca,  vol.  i. ; 
Schneidewin,  Procemium,  in  his  Delectus  Grcec.) 

THEON,  an  eminent  Greek  painter,  who  was  a  native  of  Samos,  and 
appears  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  of  Macedonia. 
He  was  reckoned  one  of  the  first  masters  of  his  age,  on  account  of  his 
powers  of  invention  and  the  gracefulness  of  his  execution.  (Quinc- 
tilian,  xii.  10,  6.)  We  know  the  subjects  of  only  a  few  of  his  works, 
but  the  execution  is  spoken  of  in  such  a  manner  that  the  excellence  of 
the  artist  cannot  be  doubted.  Pliny,  '  Hist.  Nat.'  xxxv.  40,  §  40, 
mentions  two  of  them,  the  one  representing  Orestes  in  the  act  of 
killing  his  mother  (compare  Plutarch,  'De  Audiendis  Poet.,'  p.  18,  ed. 
Frankf.),  and  the  other  Thamyris  playiDg  the  cithara.  A  description 
of  a  splendid  paintiug  by  Theon  representing  a  youthful  warrior,  who, 
animated  by  a  martial  spirit  and  eager  to  fight,  is  hastening  to  meet 
the  enemy,  is  given  by  Aelian  ('  Var.  Hist.,'  ii.  44). 

THEON,  MELIUS,  a  rhetorician  and  grammarian  of  Alexandria, 
who,  according  to  some  critics,  lived  about  a.d.  500,  but,  according  to 
a  more  probable  opinion,  about  a.d.  315.  According  to  Suidas  he 
wrote  a  commentary  on  Xenophon,  on  the  orations  of  Demosthenes 
and  Isocrates,  a  work  on  rhetoric,  one  on  the  structure  of  language, 
'Progymnasmata,'  and  several  other  books.  With  the  exception  of  the 
'  Progymnasmata'  {TlpoyvfivdcrixaTa.),  or  practical  rules  on  rhetoric, 
derived  from  the  examples  of  the  best  Greek  orators,  there  is  no  work 
extant  that  can  be  ascribed  to  him  with  certainty.  Theon's  '  Progym- 
nasmata '  excel  those  of  Aphthonius  in  elegance,  precision,  and  clear- 
ness, and  were,  like  those  of  Aphthonius,  long  used  as  a  text-book  in 
schools.  The  first  edition  appeared  at  Rome,  4to,  1520 ;  that  of  D. 
Heinsius  at  Leyden,  8vo,  1626.  Scheffer's  edition  (Upsala,  1670  and 
1680),  is  incorrect.  The  best  edition  of  the  text,  accompanied  by 
Greek  scholia,  is  in  Walz's  '  Ehetores  Grseci,'  vol.  i.,  pp.  145-262. 

Kuster  (on  Suidas,  ii.,  p.  182)  ascribes  to  Theon  also  the  still  extant 
scholia  on  Aratus,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Lycophron,  and  Theocritus. 
The  iwHTToXinol  tvttoi  which  are  contained  in  Aldus's  and  Cujacius's 
collections  of  epistles,  are  likewise  attributed  by  some  writers  to 
Theon,  while  others  assign  them  to  Libanius  or  Proclus.  A  separate 
edition  of  them  appeared  at  Leyden  in  1614,  12mo. 

(A.  Westermann,  Geschichte  der  Griech.  Beredtsamlceit,  p.  230,  &c.) 

THEON.  Theon,  the  Elder,  of  Smyrna,  was  the  contemporary  of 
Ptolemy  (who  cites  one  of  his  observations),  but  a  little  older.  Theon, 
the  Younger,  of  Alexandria,  the  commentator  on  Ptolemy,  and  father 
of  Hypatia,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century. 

Of  Theon  the  Elder,  or  Theon  of  Smyrna,  we  know  nothing  but 
that  he  was  a  follower  of  Plato,  and  has  left  a  work  entitled  "lav  itara 
HaOefxaTiicqv  xPW'hw  eis  rijv  tqu  ]\\6.toivos  auayvaaiu,  or  on  the  parfs  ; 
pf  mathematics  which  a:e  useful  towards  a  knowledge  of  Plato.  Other  | 


works  have  been  mentioned  written  by  some  Theon  (there  are  many  of 
this  name),  but  they  are  lost.  This  work  consisted  of  four  parts, 
treating  on  arithmetic,  music,  astronomy,  and  the  harmony  of  the 
universe  (7rep!  tti j  iv  K6a/j.tf>  apuovias).  Bouillaud  (Gr.  Lat.,  4to,  Paris, 
1644),  published  the  first  two  of  these  parts,  or  what  he  found  of  them, 
from  a  manuscript  which  came  from  De  Thou's  library,  together  with 
what  he  supposed  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  third,  from  the  king's 
library.  Isaac  Vossius  assured  Bouillaud  that  the  third  part  was  to 
bo  found  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  but  it  has  never  appeared. 
Professor  de  Gelder,  of  Leyden,  has  recently  (Gr.  Lat.,  8vo,  Leyden, 
1827)  published  the  arithmetic,  with  ample  notes  and  dissertations. 

Of  the  private  life  of  Tiieon  tue  Younger  (who  was  also  a  Platonist) 
we  know  nothing,  except  tliat  he  professed  the  aucient  heathen  doc- 
trines, which  led  to  the  memorable  fate  of  his  daughter  Hypatia  (a.d. 
415),  a  crime  which  will  excite  disgust  and  indignation  to  the  end  of 
time.  [Hypatia.]  Theon  of  Alexandria  is  known  as  the  commentator 
of  Ptolemy  and  the  editor  of  Euclid.  There  is  a  commentary  on 
Aratus  which  is  said  to  have  been  his,  but  Grotius  is  of  opinion  that 
it  is  the  work  of  several  hands,  for  which  he  gives  good  reasons.  The 
whole  of  tho  commentary  on  the  Syntaxis  is  preserved,  except  one  or 
two  books.  A  full  account  of  it  is  given  in  Delambre's  '  History  of 
Ancient  Astronomy,'  who  observes  that  it  helps  but  little  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  Syntaxis,  and  gives  none  of  that  additional  information 
which  is  usually  expected  from  a  commentator.  This  commeutary 
was  first  printed  in  Greek  in  the  Basel  edition  of  Ptolemy  (1538). 
J.  Baptist  Porta  published  two  books  only  (Latin,  Naples,  first  book 
1588,  first  and  second  1605),  and  Halma  gave  an  edition  of  these 
same  books  (Greek  and  French,  2  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1821).  Besides 
the  commentary,  we  have  the  icav6vts  irp6xe<poi,  or  manual  tables, 
described  by  Delambre  from  the  manuscript,  and  since  published  by 
llalma  (Greek  and  French,  2  vols.  4to,  Pans,  1822-23).  They  contain 
a  description  of  the  modes  of  astronomical  calculation  in  use  at  the 
time. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  Theon  as  a  commentator  on  Euclid,  a 
character  which  some  still  persist  in  giving  him.  The  fact  is,  that 
Theon,  as  he  himself  informs  us  in  the  commentary  on  Ptolemy,  gave 
an  edition  of  Euclid,  with  here  and  there  an  additional  proposition. 
Some  manuscripts  of  Euclid  call  this  a  commentary,  and  our  fathers 
of  the  middle  ages  got  the  notion  that  all  the  demonstrations  were 
commentaries  supplied  by  Theon,  only  the  enunciations  of  the  pro- 
positions being  Euclid's.  For  instance,  in  the  folio  of  1516  (Stephens), 
in  which  the  propositions  are  given  twice,  namely,  Adelard's  trans- 
lation (called  C'ampauus's)  from  the  Arabic,  and  Zambertis,  from  the 
Greek,  in  this  work  the  enunciations  are  headed  Nuclides  ex  Campano 
and  L'aclides  ex  Zamberlo,  but  the  demonstrations  are  headed  Campanus 
and  Theon  ex  Zamberto.  Again,  in  '  I  quindici  Libri  degli  Elementi 
di  Euclile,  di  Greco  tradotti  iu  Lingua  Thoscana,'  Rome,  1545,  we 
find  nothing  but  the  enunciations  of  the  propositions.  The  editor 
has  kept  his  word,  and  given  all  he  believed  to  be  Euclid's :  had  he 
meant  to  give  demonstrations,  his  title  would  have  been  'Euclid,  with 
Theon's  Commentary.'  Many  editions  professing  to  give  Euclid  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  have  the  enunciations  only  in  Greek,  a  necessary 
warning  to  a  poison  who  wishes  to  buy  Euclid  in  the  original.  Hence 
arises  the  pertinacious  continuance  of  the  assertion  that  Theon  com- 
mented Euclid  :  so  late  as  the  article  '  Theon '  iu  the  '  Biographie 
Uuiverselle '  we  find  this  statement  made ;  and  even  more,  namely, 
that  the  commentary  by  Theon  was  published  at  the  end  of  the  Basel 
edition  of  1533,  in  Greek,  that  it  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Com- 
mandine,  and  has  been  often  republished.  Any  one  who  looks  iuto 
the  Basel  edition  will  see  that  the  commentary  at  the  end  is  by  Proclus, 
not  by  Theon. 

Robert  Simson,  and  other  editors  who  alter  according  to  their  own 
ideas  of  perfection,  aud  then  declare  that  they  have  restored  Euclid, 
always  lay  the  blame  of  the  supposed  alterations  upon  Theon  ; 
Simson's  phrase  is,  "  Theon,  or  some  unskilful  commentator."  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Theon  altered  Euclid  :  all  that  is  known 
is  that  he  added  occasionally,  and,  if  we  look  at  those  additions  which 
it  is  certain  he  made,  judiciously. 

THEO'PHANES,  a  native  of  Mitylene,  was  a  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Pompey  the  Great.  During  the  war  between  Rome  and 
Mitbridates,  when  the  Mitylenaeans  supported  the  king  and  delivered 
up  to. him  the  Roman  general  Manius  Aquilius,  Theophaues,  who 
refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  revolt,  was  expelled,  and  went  to  the 
camp  of  Sulla.  (Velleius  Pat.,  ii.  18.)  In  Italy  Theophanes  became 
acquainted  with  Pompey,  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  him, 
and  henceforth  accompanied  him  in  all  his  expeditions.  After  the 
termination  of  the  war  against  Mithridates,  Theophanes  endeavoured 
to  perpetuate  the  exploits  of  his  friend.  His  history,  which  is  now 
lost,  appears  to  have  been  a  work  of  no  mean  order,  for  Stiabo  calls 
Theophanes  the  most  distinguished  Greek  of  his  age.  Although  he  is 
not  charged  with  having  sacrificed  the  truth,  yet  he  was  undoubtedly 
anxious  to  wipe  off  any  stain  that  was  attached  to  the  family  of  his 
friend.  Pompey  is  said  to  have  been  so  delighted  with  the  perform- 
ance, that  he  procured  Theophanes  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen, 
(Cicero,  'Pro  Archia,'  10.)  Although  Theophanes  had  been  exiled 
from  Mitylene,  he  bore  no  grudge  against  his  country,  and  ou  the 
return  of  Pompey  from  Asia  he  availed  himself  of  his  influence  with 
the  conqueror,  aud  induce i  hjiu  to  restore  to  the  Lesbians  their 
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liberty  and  the  privileges  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  for  having 
supported  the  king  of  Pontus.  In  B.C.  59  Theophanes  wan  sent  by  the 
senate  of  Rome  as  ambassador  to  Ptoleniious  Aulotes  of  Egypt,  to 
carry  to  him  the  decree  of  tho  senate,  which  guaranteed  him  the 
sovereignty  of  the  country.  His  conduct  on  this  mission  is  blamed, 
because  he  is  said  to  have  endeavoured  to  direct  events  according  to 
tho  secret  wishes  of  Pompey.  During  the  civil  war  Theophanes  con- 
tinued faithful  to  his  friend,  and  supported  him  with  his  advico,  and 
it  was  on  his  well-meant  suggestion  that  nftcr  tho  battle  of  I'harsalus 
Pompey  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  murdered.  After  this  event 
Theophanes  returned  to  Rome,  where  ho  appears  to  havo  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  life  in  retirement.  After  his  death  the  Lesbians  paid 
divine  honours  to  his  memory  for  the  benefits  which  he  had  conferred 
upon  them.  His  sou,  M.  Pompeius  Macer,  held  the  office  of  prtetor  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  governor  of  Asia ; 
but  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  he  and  his  daughter  put  an  end  to  their 
own  lives,  in  order  to  avoid  tho  punishment  of  exile  to  which  they 
had  been  condemued. 

Theophanes  was  tho  author  of  several  works,  both  in  prose  and  in 
verse,  but  very  little  of  them  has  como  down  to  us.  Plutarch's  Life 
of  Pompey  is  chiefly  based  on  tho  historical  work  of  Theophanes,  and 
we  may  thus  possess  more  of  it  than  we  are  aware ;  but  besides  this 
we  have  four  or  five  fragments  of  it  iu  Strabo,  Plutarch,  and  Stoboous. 
The  '  Anthologia  Grajca'  (xv.,  n.  14  and  35)  contains  two  epigrams  of 
Theophanes,  and  Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  104)  mentions  a  work  by 
Theophanes  on  painting,  but  of  its  nature  and  contents  nothing  is 
known,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  writer  was  a  different  Theophanes 
to  the  friend  of  Pompey. 

(Sevin,  in  the  MSmoires  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles- 
Lettres,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  143,  &c.) 

THEO'PHANES  NONNUS.  [Nonnus.] 

THEO'PHILUS,  a  Constantinopolitan  jurist,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Justinian  (a.d.  527-565).  He  was  a  distinguished 
teacher  of  jurisprudence  at  Constantinople  (antecessor),  and,  at  the 
command  of  the  emperor,  he  was  employed  among  those  who  com- 
piled the  'Digest;'  and  afterwards  he  undertook,  along  with  Dorotheus 
and  Triboniau,  to  compose  the  '  Institutes,'  that  is,  the  elementary 
treatise  on  jurisprudence,  which  was  part  of  Justinian's  plan.  This 
Theophilus  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Greek  para- 
phrase of  the  '  Institutes,'  though  it  is  maintained  that  the  paraphrase 
is  not  the  work  of  Theophilus  himself,  but  was  taken  down  from  his 
lectures  by  some  pupils.  It  was  discovered  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century  by  Viglius  ab  Aytta  Zuichemius  at  Louvain,  who  pub- 
lished and  dedicated  it  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  (fol.,  Basel,  1534). 
The  work  was  frequently  reprinted  during  the  same  century,  but  the 
last  and  best  edition  is  that  of  W.  0.  Reitz,  in  2  vols.  4to,  Ilagte,  1751. 
It  contains  a  Latin  translation  and  the  notes  of  previous  editors, 
together  with  those  of  Reitz ;  and  also  a  very  interesting  dissertation 
on  the  obscure  and  much  disputed  history  of  Theophilus.  Theophilus 
also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  first  three  parts  of  the  '  Digest,' 
which  however  is  now  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments 
which  are  incorporated  in  Reitz's  edition  of  the  '  Paraphrase  of  the 
Institutes.'  The  value  of  the  paraphrase  of  Theophilus  in  establishing 
the  text  of  the  '  Institutes '  may  be  estimated  by  an  examination  of 
the  edition  of  the  '  Institutes '  of  Gaius  and  Justinian  by  Klenze  and 
Rocking,  Berlin,  1829. 

(Imtitutionum  D.  Justiniani  Sacral.  Princip.  Proasmium ;  P.  B. 
Degen,  Bemerkungen  iiber  das  Zeitaltur  des  Theophilus,  8vo,  Liineburg, 
1808;  Zimmern,  Geschichte  des  Rom.  Privatrechts.) 

THEO'PHILUS  PROTOSPATHA'RIUS,  the  author  of  several 
Greek  medical  works,  which  are  still  extant,  and  some  of  which  go 
under  the  name  of  '  Philotheus '  and  '  Philaretus.'  Everything  con- 
nected with  his  name,  his  titles,  the  events  of  his  life,  and  the  time 
when  he  lived,  is  uncertain.  He  is  generally  styled  '  Protospatharius,' 
which  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  military  title  given  to  the 
eolouel  of  the  body  guard  of  the  emperor  of  Constantinople  ('Spa- 
tharii,'  or  cru>naTo<pvKaKes).  Afterwards  however  it  became  also  a 
civil  dignity,  or  at  any  rate  it  was  associated  with  the  government 
of  provinces  and  the  functions  of  a  judge ;  they  possessed  great  autho- 
rity, and  were  reckoned  among  the  Magnifici.  In  some  manuscripts 
however  he  is  called  '  Philosophus '  (Lambec.,  '  Biblioth.  Vindob.,' 
lib.  vii.,  p.  352,  ed.  Kollar.) ;  in  others,  '  Monachus '  (id.,  ibid.,  lib.  vi., 
p.  244,  494);  'Archiater'  (Codd.  MSS.  Theoph.  'De  Puis.'  ap.  Erme- 
rins,  '  Anecd.  Med.  Gr.');  or  '  Iatrosophista'  (larpoaoQicrTov  irepl  OCpuv, 
ed.  Fed.  MoreU.,  12mo.  Paris,  1608.) 

Of  his  personal  history  we  are  told  nothing.  If,  as  is  generally 
done,  we  trust  the  titles  of  the  manuscripts  of  his  works,  and  so  try 
to  learn  the  events  of  his  life,  we  may  conjecture  that  he  lived  in  the 
seventh  century  after  Christ;  that  he  was  the  tutor  of  Stephanus 
Atheniensis  (Lambec.,  Ibid.,  lib.  vi.,  pp.  198,  223,  492 ;  lib.  vii.,  p. 
352),  who  dedicated  his  work,  '  De  Chrysopceia,'  to  the  emperor 
Heraclius  (Kabricius,  'Biblioth.  Graica,'  vol.  xii.,  p.  695,  ed.  vet.)  ; 
that  he  arrived  at  high  professional  and  political  rank,  and  that  at  last 
he  embraced  the  monastic  life.  It  must  however  be  confessed  that  all 
this  is  quite  uocertaiu,  for,  in  the  first  place,  Freind,  in  his  '  History 
of  Physic '  ('  Opera,'  pp.  448.  449,  ed.  Loud.,  1733),  after  remarking 
how  little  credit  is  sometimes  due  to  the  titles  prefixed  to  manu- 
scripts, doubts  whether  Theophilus  was  ever  tutor  to  Stephanus,  and 
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thinks,  from  tho  barbarous  words  that  ho  makes  use  of  (such  ai 
(pi&Kiov,  arufxiip.a.vMovt  'Do  Corp.  Hum.  Fabr.,'  p.  177,  1.  1,  2,  ed.  Oxon.; 
<?jt0X4  Tpiva,  'Ibid.,'  p.  181,  L  11,  12;  <bra«/a,  'Ibid.,'  p.  193,  L  11  ; 
Xvptvy,  up.6Dpa<TToi,  '  Do  Uriu.,*  c.  6,  p.  266,  L  34,  ed.  Ideler),  that  he 
probably  lived  later.  And,  secondly,  even  if  Theophilus  wan  the 
tutor  of  a  person  named  Stephanus,  still  it  seems  probable  that  this 
was  not  the  alchemist  of  that  namo.  [Stki-iianuh  Atuk.niknbi».J 
His  date  is  equally  uncertain.  Some  persons  ('  Chronologia  inconsulta,' 
us  Fabricius  says,  'Biblioth.  arjoca,'  voL  xii.,  p.  618,  n.,  ed.  vet.)  think 
he  was  the  person  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  ;  other*  place  him  as  early 
as  the  second  century  after  Christ,  and  others  again  as  late  as  the 
twelfth.  He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  lived  iu  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Heraclius,  who  reigned  from  a.d.  610  to  a.d.  641  ;  but  this 
opinion  rests  only  on  the  conjecture  of  his  having  been  the  tutor  of 
Stephanus  Atheniensis.  Tho  Oxford  editor  thinks,  from  the  barbarous 
words  quoted  above,  that  he  may  possibly  be  the  same  person  who  in 
addressed  by  the  title  ProtospathariuB,  by  Photius  ('  Kpist.,'  123,  p. 
164,  ed.  Moutac,  Loud.,  1051),  and  who  therefore  must  have  lived  in 
the  9th  century.  He  was  a  Christian,  and  a  man  of  great  piety,  aj 
appears  from  almost  all  his  writings ;  in  his  physiological  works  e«pe- 
ciully,  he  everywhere  points  out  with  admiration  the  wis'lom,  power, 
and  goodness  of  God  as  displayed  in  the  human  body.  (See  '  De  Corp. 
Hum.  Fabr.,'  pp.  1,  2,  25,89,127,  153,  185,272;  «De  Urin.,'  Prat, 
p.  262;  c.  10,  p.  273;  c.  23,  p.  283;  'De  Excrem.,'  c.  19,  p.  408; 
'  De  Puis.,'  in  fine,  p.  77.)  He  appears  to  have  embraced  in  some 
degree  the  Peripatetic  philosophy.  ('  De  Corp.  Hum.  Fabr.,'  pp.  2,  3, 
4,  103,  105,  222,  &c;  Mart.  Rota,  Pruf.  to  Philothei '  Comment,  in 
Hippocr.  Aphor.') 

Five  of  his  works  remain,  of  which  the  longest  and  most  interesting 
is  an  anatomical  and  physiological  treatise,  in  five  books,  entitled  'Yl€pl 
rrjs  rov  'AvBpuitou  KaraiTKevrjs'  'De  Corporis  Humani  Fabrica.'  It 
contains  very  little  original  matter,  as  it  is  almost  entirely  abridged 
from  Galen's  great  work,  '  De  Usu  Partium  Corporis  Humani,'  from 
whom  however  he  now  and  then  differs,  and  whom  he  sometimes 
appears  to  have  misunderstood.  In  the  fifth  book  he  has  inserted 
large  extracts  from  Hippocrates,  '  Do  Genitura,'  and  '  De  Natura 
Pueri.'  He  recommends  in  several  places  the  dissection  of  animals, 
but  appears  never  to  have  examined  a  human  body ;  in  one  passage 
he  advises  the  student  to  dissect  an  ape,  or  else  a  bear,  or,  if  neither 
of  these  animals  can  be  procured,  to  take  whatever  he  can  get,  "  but 
by  all  means,"  adds  he,  "  let  him  dissect  something."  The  work  was 
first  translated  into  Latin  by  J.  P.  Crassus,  and  published  at  Venice, 
8vo,  1536,  together  with  Hippocrates,  'De  Purgantibus  Medicamentis.' 
This  translation  was  frequently  reprinted,  and  is  inserted  by  H. 
Stephens  in  his  'Medicse  Artis  Principes,'  Paris,  fol.  1567.  The 
manuscript  from  which  Crassus  made  his  translation  is  probably  lost; 
but,  though  defective,  it  was  more  complete  than  that  which  was  used 
by  Guil.  Morell  in  editing  the  original  text,  which  was  published  at 
Paris,  8vo,  1555,  in  a  very  beautiful  type,  but  without  preface  or  notes. 
This  edition  is  now  become  scarce,  and  was  reprinted,  together  with 
Crassus's  translation,  by  Fabricius,  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  his 
'Biblioth.  Grseca,'  p.  783,  sq.,  Hamb.,  1724  and  1740.  Two  long 
passages  which  were  missing  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  were  copied 
from  a  manuscript  at  Venice,  and  inserted  by  Andr.  Mustoxydes  and 
Demetr.  Schinas  in  their  collection  entitled  '  2v\\oyi)  'Airo<nra<Tfj.draiv 
'AveKSdrwv  'EAAtjcikwi/  yuerd  2rjfi(u!/ixeuiv,'  Venet.,  8vo,  1S17.  The  last 
and  best  edition  of  this  work  is  that  by  Dr.  Greenhill,  which  has  lately 
been  printed  at  the  Oxford  University  press,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  8vo,  1842. 

Another  of  the  works  of  Theophilus  is  entitled  '  'Tjro.ui/Tj^a  eis  tovs 
'liriroKparovs  'A<popi(r/xovs,'  'Commentarii  in  Hippocratis  Aphorismos,' 
which  also  seems  to  be  taken  in  a  great  measure  from  Galen's  Com- 
mentary on  the  same  work.  It  was  first  published  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion by  Ludov.  Coradus,  at  Venice,  8vo,  1549,  under  the  name  of 
'  Philotheus.'  The  Greek  text  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the 
second  volume  of  F.  R.  Dietz's  'Scholia  in  Hippocratem  et  Galeuum,' 
Regim.  Pruss.,  8vo,  1834. 

His  treatise  '  Tlepl  Ovpwv,' '  De  Urinis,'  contains  little  or  nothing  that 
is  original,  but  is  a  good  compendium  of  what  was  known  by  the 
ancients  on  the  subject,  and  was  highly  esteemed  io  the  middle  ages. 
It  first  appeared  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Pontius  (or  Ponticus)  Viru- 
j  nius  (or  Virmius),  in  several  early  editions  of  the  collection  known  by 
the  name  of  the  'Articella.'  It  was  first  published  in  a  separate  form 
at  Basel,  8vo,  1533,  translated  by  Albanus  Torinus,  together  with  the 
treatise  '  De  Pulsibus  ; '  and  this  version  was  reprinted  at  Straaburg, 
8vo,  1535,  and  inserted  by  H.  Stephens  in  his  '  Medicae  Artis  Prin- 
cipes.' The  Greek  text  was  published  without  the  name  of  Theophilus, 
under  the  title  '  Iatrosophistse  de  Urinis  Liber  Singularis,'  &c  at 
Paris,  12mo,  1608,  with  a  new  Latin  translation  by  Fed.  Morell,  which 
edition  was  inserted  entire  by  Chartier  in  the  eighth  volume  of  his 
edition  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  The  best  edition  is 
that  by  Thorn.  Guidot,  Lugd.  Bat.,  Svo,  1703,  Gr.  and  Lat. ;  and  again 
with  a  new  title-page.  1731.  The  text  is  much  improved  by  adopting 
the  readings  of  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford ;  there 
is  a  new  Latin  version  by  the  editor,  and  also  copious  and  learned 
prolegomena  and  notes.  The  Greek  text  only,  from  Guidot's  e  ition, 
is  inserted  by  J.  L.  Ideler  in  his  'Pbysici  et  Medici  Grajci  Minores,' 
Berol.,  8vo,  1841. 

A  short  treatise, '  riepl  Aiaxopriuirwy,'  'De  Excremen+is  Alvinis,' 
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was  first  published  by  Guidot,  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  translation  by 
himself,  at  the  end  of  the  edition  'De  Uriuis'  mentioned  above  :  the 
Greek  text  alone  is  inserted  by  Ideler  in  his  '  Physici  et  Medici  Grsoei 
Minores.' 

The  last  of  the  works  of  Theophilus  that  remains  is  a  treatise, 
'  nepl  "Scpvy/xui','  '  De  Pulsibus,'  which  first  appeared  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, under  the  name  of  '  Philaretus,'  in  several  of  the  old  editions 
of  the  '  Articella.'  It  was  first  published  in  a  separate  form  at  Basel, 
8vo,  1533;  translated  by  Albanus  Torinus,  together  with  the  treatise 
'  De  Urinis  '  mentioned  above.  It  was  reprinted  at  Strasburg,  8vo, 
1535,  and  inserted  by  H.  Stephens  in  his  '  Medicas  Artis  Principes.' 
The  Greek  text  was  first  published  by  F.  Z.  Ermerins  in  his  '  Anecdota 
Medica  Graca,'  Lugd.  Bat,  8vo,  1840,  together  with  a  new  Latin 
translation.  The  text  is  taken  from  one  manuscript  at  Leydeu  and 
four  at  Paris,  and  differs  very  considerably  from  the  older  Latin 
translation  going  under  the  name  of  Philaretus. 

(Guidot's  Notes  to  Theoph.  De  Urinis  ;  Fabricius,  Bibliolh.  Qrreca  ; 
Freind,  Hist,  of  Physic;  Haller,  Biblioth.  Anat.  and  Bibltuth.  Medic. 
Pract.;  Sprengel,  Hist,  dc  la  Med.;  Dietz'B  Preface  to  the  second 
volume  of  his  Scholia  in  Hippocr.  et  Gal.;  Ermerin's  Preface  to  his 
Anccd.  Med.  Or. ;  Choulant,  JIandbuch  der  lliicherkunde  fin-  the 
Aellere  Medicin ;  Greenhill's  Notes  to  Theoph.  Dc  Corp.  Hum.  Fabr.) 

THEOPHRASTUS  was  born  at  Eresus,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  but 
the  year  of  his  birth  is  uncertain  :  some  writers  state  it  to  be  B.C.  371 ; 
others  place  it  much  earlier.  According  to  Hieronymus  ('  Epist.,'  2, 
ad  Nepotianum)  he  died  in  the  year  B.C.  285,  and,  as  some  say,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-five  (Diogenes  Laert.,  v.  40),  or,  according  to  others,  at 
the  age  of  106  years.  These  different  accounts  of  his  age  leave  the 
date  of  his  birth  uncertain.  When  a  youth  his  father  Melantas  sent 
him  to  Athens  for  the  purpose  of  studying.  Here  he  was  first  a  pupil 
of  riato,  and  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Aristotle,  who,  charmed 
with  his  talents  and  his  beautiful  pronunciation,  is  said  to  have  given 
him  the  name  of  Theophrastus  (one  who  speaks  divinely)  :  his  real 
name  was  Tyrtamus.  (Quinctiliau,  x.  1,  83;  Cicero,  '  Orator.,' 19.) 
After  the  death  of  Plato,  when  Speusippus  had  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Academy,  Theophrastus,  with  a  number  of  the  former 
disciples  of  Plato,  left  the  Academy.  Plutarch  has  preserved  a  bare 
account  of  an  event  in  the  life  of  Theophrastus,  which  must  perhaps 
be  assigned  to  the  time  which  he  spent  away  from  Athens  after  his 
withdrawal  from  the  Academy.  Plutarch  says  that  he  and  Phidias 
delivered  their  country  twice  from  the  oppression  of  tyrants.  After 
the  battle  of  Chseronea,  Theophrastus  returned  to  Athens,  from  which 
he  had  been  absent  for  many  years ;  and  as  Aristotle  had  then  just 
opened  his  school  (the  Lyceum),  Theophrastus  ranged  himself  among 
the  hearers  of  his  friend,  and  cultivated  most  zealously  all  the  depart- 
ments of  philosophy  and  science  of  which  Aristotle  was  then  the 
great  master.  When  Aristotle  himself  withdrew,  Theophrastus 
became  his  successor  in  the  Lyceum,  and  acquired  great  reputation  in 
his  new  sphere,  not  because  he  created  any  new  system  of  philosophy, 
but  because  he  combined  the  knowledge  and  profundity  of  Aristotle 
with  the  fascinating  eloquence  of  Plato.  The  number  of  his  pupils 
on  one  occasion  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  two  thousand  (Diogenes 
Laert.,  v.  37),  who  flocked  around  him  from  all  parts  of  Greece.  This 
popularity,  and  the  influence  which  it  gave  him  in  the  public  affairs  of 
Greece  through  the  practical  character  of  his  philosophy,  roused  the 
indignation  and  envy  of  those  who  saw  in  him  an  obstacle  to  their 
designs.  The  consequence  was  that  Agonides,  who  probably  acted  on 
behalf  of  many  others,  brought  against  him  a  charge  of  impiety. 
Theophrastus  pleaded  his  own  cause  before  the  Areopagus  with  his 
usual  eloquence,  and  convinced  that  court  of  his  innocence.  His 
accuser  would  have  fallen  a  victim  to  his  own  calumny,  if  Theo- 
phrastus had  not  generously  interfered  and  saved  him.  After  this 
event  he  enjoyed  undisturbed  peace  for  several  years,  and  he  saw  his 
school,  which  was  visited  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age,  daily 
increase.  The  tranquillity  which  he  enjoyed  was  however  chiefly 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  had  himself  been 
a  pupil  of  Theophrastus.  After  the  fall  of  Demetrius  the  persecutions 
began  afresh ;  and,  in  305  B.C.,  Sophocles,  son  of  Amphiclides,  carried 
a  law  which  forbade  all  philosophers,  under  pain  of  death,  to  give  any 
public  instruction  without  permission  of  the  state.  (Diogenes  Laert., 
v.  38 ;  Athenseus,  xiii.,  p.  610  ;  J.  Pollux,  ix.  5.)  Theophrastus  left 
Athens;  but  in  the  following  year,  the  law  being  abolished,  and  the 
mover  condemned  to  pay  a  fiue  of  five  talents,  Theophrastus  and 
several  other  philosophers  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  continued 
his  labours  without  interruption  until  his  death.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  Athens  is  said  to  have  followed  his  body  to  the  grave.  His 
will,  in  which  he  disposed  of  his  literary  and  other  property,  is  pre- 
served in  Diogenes  Laertius.  His  library  was  very  valuable,  as  it 
contained  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  this  philosopher  had  be- 
queathed to  Theophrastus.  Theophrastus  bequeathed  them,  together 
with  his  other  literary  property,  to  Neleus  of  Scepsis. 

Theophrastus,  a3  already  observed,  did  not  develope  a  new  system 
of  philosophy,  but  he  confined  himself  to  explaining  that  of  his 
master  Aristotle.  With  this  view  he  wrote  numerous  works  on 
various  branches  of  philosophy  and  on  natural  history.  His  philoso- 
phical works  may  be  divided  into  works  on  philosophy,  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  word,  works  on  historical  subjects,  and  works  on  certain 
arts,  euch  as  oratory,  poetry,  and  the  like.    It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
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most  of  his  writings  on  these  departments  are  now  lost,  and  more 
especially  those  on  politics  (noAm/cd),  on  legislators  (irepl  voixoBeruv), 
on  laws,  a  work  of  which  Cicero  made  great  use,  and  his  works  on 
oratory,  of  which  Theophrastus  himself  was  so  distinguished  a  master. 
A  list  of  the  lost  books  of  Theophrastus  is  given  in  Fabricius 
('Biblioth.  Graaca,'  hi.,  p.  445,  &c).  Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  a  Peri- 
patetic philosopher  of  the  time  of  Lucullus,  made  a  list  of  all  the  works 
of  Theophrastus,  and  arranged  them  in  systematic  order.  The  follow- 
ing philosophical  works  of  Theophrastus  are  still  extant : — 

1.  '  Characteres,'  or  t\6mo\  xapaKTrjpes,  consisting  of  thirty,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Schneider's  arrangement,  of  thirty-one  chapters.  In  this 
work  the  author  gives  thirty  characteristic  descriptions  of  vices,  or 
rather,  of  the  manner  in  which  they  show  themselves  in  man.  The 
descriptions  however  are  mere  sketches,  and  form  a  gallery  of  bad  or 
ridiculous  characters.  Many  modern  critics  have  maintained  that  the 
work  in  its  present  form  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  production  ot  Theo- 
phrastus, but  that  it  is  either  an  abridgment  of  a  greater  work  of  the 
philosopher,  or  a  collection  of  descriptions  of  vicious  characters,  com- 
piled either  from  the  writings  of  Theophrastus,  or  from  those  of 
others.  Neither  of  these  opinions  is  incompatible  with  the  statement 
of  Diogenes  Laertius,  Suidas,  and  other  late  writers  who  mention 
ridiKol  xapaKT^pej  among  the  works  of  Theophrastus;  for  the  '  Cha- 
racteres '  which  we  now  possess  may  have  been  compiled  and  published 
under  the  name  of  Theophrastus  long  before  their  time.  Either  of 
these  hypotheses  would  also  account  for  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the 
definitions  of  the  vices  that  occur  in  the  book  contain  some  error, 
which  it  must  be  presumed,  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  work 
had  been  written  by  Theophrastus.  Other  critics,  on  the  contrary, 
have  vindicated  the  '  Characteres'  as  a  genuine  work  of  Theophrastus, 
and  have  attributed  all  its  defects  and  inaccuracies  to  the  bad  manu- 
scripts upon  which  the  text  is  based.  This  opinion  has  received  con- 
siderable support  from  the  discovery  of  a  Munich  codex,  part  of 
which  was  published  by  Fr.  Thiersch  in  1832,  in  the  '  Acta  Philologo- 
rum  Monascensium  '  (vol.  iii.,  fasc.  3).  This  manuscript  contains  the 
titles  of  all  the  thirty  chapters,  but  the  text  of  only  twenty-one.  The 
first  five  chapters  and  the  introduction,  which  were  edited  by  Thiersch, 
are  considerably  shorter  than  the  common  text,  the  language  is  per- 
fectly pure!  and  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  genuine  text 
of  the  work  of  Theophrastus,  and  that  the  common  one  is  only  a 
paraphrase,  made  perhaps  by  Maximus  Planudes,  who  is  known  to 
have  written  a  commentary  on  the  '  Characteres '  of  Theophrastus. 
The  editio  princcps  of  the  '  Characteres'  is  by  Wilibald  Pyrckheimer, 
8vo,  Nurnberg,  1527.  This  edition,  which  contains  only  fifteen 
chapters,  was  reprinted  with  a  Latin  translation  by  A  Politianus, 
8vo,  Basel,  1531,  and  fol,  1541.  Chapters  16  to  23  were  first  added  by 
Camotius,  who  published  the  works  of  Theophrastus  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  his  edition  of  Aristotle  (Venice,  1551-52).  These  twenty- 
three  chapters  were  increased  by  five  new  ones  from  a  Heidelberg 
manuscript  in  the  excellent  edition  of  Casaubon,  of  1599  (reprinted 
in  8vo,  1612  and  1617).  The  last  two  chapters  were  added  in  the 
edition  which  appeared  at  Parma,  4to,  1786.  A  still  more  perfect,  and 
in  fact  the  first  complete  edition  is  that  of  J.  P.  Siebenkeea,  which 
was  edited  by  Goetz,  8vo,  Nurnberg,  1798.  In  1799  there  appeared 
two  new  editions,  the  one  by  Coraes  (8vo,  Paris),  and  the  other  by 
Schneider  (8vo,  Jena).  The  last  edition,  which  is  very  useful,  is  that 
of  Fr.  Ast,  8vo,  Leipzig,  1816.  The  'Characteres'  have  been  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Jean  de  la  Bruyere  (12mo,  Paris,  1696,  often  re- 
printed, and  lastly  edited  by  Schweighaiiser,  Paris,  1802),  and  by 
Levesque  (12mo,  Paris,  1782).  The  best  German  translations  are 
those  of  C.  Rommel  (12mo,  Prenzlau,  1827),  and  of  J.  J.  Hottinger 
(8vo,  Munchen,  1821).  There  are  English  translations  by  F.  Howell, 
8vo,  London,  1824;  by  Eustace  Budgell,  8vo,  London,  1713;  and  by 
Taylor.  There  is  also  a  translation  into  modern  Greek  by  Larbaris, 
8vo,  Vienna,  1815. 

2.  A  fragment  of  a  work  on  Metaphysics,  which  consists  of  one 
book  entire  (Twv  /xera  to.  <pvatKa  aTtoo-iraafiaTiov  j)  fitpKlov  o).  This  book 
was  not  mentioned  by  Andronicus  of  Rhodes  in  his  catalogue  of  the 
works  of  Theophrastus,  but  it  is  ascribed  to  him  by  Nicolaus  Damas- 
cenus.  It  is  printed  in  all  the  early  editions  of  the  works  of  Theo- 
phrastus in  connection  with  those  of  Aristotle,  as  in  those  of  Venice 
(1497),  Basel  (1541),  Venice  (1552),  and  in  that  of  Sylburg  (Frankfurt, 
1 587).  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Ch.  A.  Brandis,  who  annexed  it  to 
his  edition  of  Aristotle's  '  Metaphysics,'  8vo,  Berlin,  1823. 

3.  A  Dissertation  irep\  aicrd-ho-ews,  that  is,  on  the  Senses  and  the 
Imagination.  There  is  a  paraphrastic  commentary  on  this  work  by 
Priscian,  the  Lydian,  who  lived  in  the  6th  century  of  our  era.  It 
was  first  edited  by  Trincavelli  (fol.,  Venice,  1536),  with  Priscian's 
paraphrase,  and  '  Quajstiones '  by  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis.  It  is 
also  printed  in  the  above-mentioned  collections  of  the  works  of  Theo- 
phrastus, and  in  that  published  by  Schneider,  Leipzig,  1818-21. 

The  fragments  of  other  philosophical  works  are  too  brief  and 
numerous  to  be  noticed  here. 

The  '  History  of  Plants,'  by  Theophrastus,  irepl  Qvtuiv  laropia's,  is 
one  of  the  earliest  works  on  botany  that  was  written  with  anything 
like  scientific  precision.  The  work  is  divided  into  ten  books,  of  the 
last  of  which  only  a  fragment  is  preserved.  The  matter  i3  arranged 
upon  a  system  by  which  plants  are  classed  according  to  their  modes  of 
generation,  their  localities,  their  size  as  trees  or  shrubs  and  herbs,  and 
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according  to  their  ubos  aa  furnishing  juices,  potherb*,  and  seedB  wliich 
may  bo  eaten.  Tho  first  book  treats  of  tho  organs  or  parts  of  plants ; 
the  second  of  tho  reproduction  of  plants,  aud  tho  times  and  mode  of 
sowiug.  Here  he  mentions  the  sexes  of  plantH,  and  describes  the 
modo  of  reproduction  in  palms,  and  comparos  it  with  the  caprilication 
of  figs.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  books  are  devoted  to  a  considera- 
tion of  trees,  their  various  kinds,  the  places  they  come  from,  and  the 
economical  uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied.  The  sixth  book  treats 
of  undershrubs  and  spiny  plants;  the  seventh  of  potherbs;  the  eightli 
of  plants  yielding  seeds  used  for  food  ;  and  the  ninth,  of  thoso  plants 
that  yield  useful  juices,  gums,  resius,  or  other  exudations.  In  this 
work  there  is  much  original  and  valuable  observation,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  intermixed  with  many  abBurd  statements  with  regard  to  the 
functions  anfl  properties  of  plants.  It  is  probable  that  much  of  the 
valuablo  matter  recorded  in  this  work  was  tho  result  of  his  own 
observation,  as  he  is  known  to  have  travelled  about  Greece,  and  to 
have  had  a  botanic  garden  of  his  own,  whilst  he  w;ib  probably 
dependent  on  the  statements  of  soldiers  and  others  connected  with 
the  armies  of  Alexander  for  his  information  on  Indian,  Egyptian,  and 
Arabian  plants. 

Theophrastus  wrote  also  another  work,  '  On  the  Causes  of  Plants,' 
irtpl  <pvr&P  airiuy.  This  work  waB  originally  in  eight  books,  six  of 
which  remain  entire.  It  treats  of  the  growth  of  plants ;  the  causes 
which  influence  their  fecundity;  of  the  times  at  which  they  should  be 
sown  and  reaped  ;  the  modes  of  preparing  the  soil,  of  manuring  it, 
and  of  the  instruments  used  in  agriculture  ;  of  the  odours,  tastes,  and 
properties  of  many  kinds  of  plants.  In  this,  as  in  the  '  History  of 
Plants,'  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  considered  more  in  reference  to  its 
economical  than  to  its  medical  uses,  although  the  latter  are  occasionally 
referred  to.  In  both  works  there  is  much  valuable  matter  that  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  botanist,  and  a  very  little  knowledge  of  botany 
will  enable  the  reader  to  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat.  Both 
Haller  and  Adanson  complain  of  the  errors  which  translators  and 
editors  of  these  works  have  fallen  into  for  want  of  botanical  knowledge. 
Both  works  havo  gone  through  several  editions  :  they  were  printed 
together  by  the  sons  of  Aldus  at  Venice,  8vo,  in  1552,  and  again  by 
Heinsius,  at  Leipzig,  in  1613.  The  'History  of  Plants'  has  been 
published  separately  more  frequently  than  the  '  Causes.'  The  best  of 
the  old  editions  is  that  of  Bodaeus  h,  Stapel,  which  was  published  by 
his  father  after  his  death.  It  contains  a  preface  by  Corvinus  ;  the 
Greek  text,  with  various  readings  ;  the  commentaries  and  remarks  of 
Constautinus  and  J.  C.  Scaliger ;  the  Latin  translation  of  Gaza ;  very 
careful  commentaries  by  Stapel ;  a  very  copious  index ;  aud  the  whole 
is  illustrated  by  wood-cuts.  The  cuts  however  are  very  iuferior,  aud 
are  copies  of  those  in  the  works  of  Dodona?u«,  which  seem  to  have 
been  copied  into  nearly  all  the  works  published  on  botany  at  this 
period.  It  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1644,  folio.  An  edition  of  this 
work  was  published  at  Oxford,  in  1813,  by  Stackhouse.  This  edition 
is  accompanied  with  a  Syllabus  of  the  genera  and  species  of  the  500 
plants  described  by  Theophrastus,  also  a  glossary,  aud  notes,  with  a 
catalogue  of  the  editions  of  the  botanical  works  of  Theophrastus.  It 
has  also  been  edited  by  Schneider;  but  the  most  complete  edition 
is  that  of  F.  Wiminer,  Vrat.,  8vo,  1842.  The  '  History  of  Plants '  was 
translated  into  German  by  Kurt  Sprengel,  and  published  at  Altona, 
8vo,  in  1822. 

Besides  his  botanical  works,  Theophrastus  wrote  many  others  on 
various  subjects  of  natural  history,  which  are  enumerated  with  his 
philosophical  works  in  Diogenes  Laertius  (v.  42,  &c).  One  of  them, 
on  Stones  (nepl  \i6uv),  from  which  Pliny,  in  his  account  of  stones, 
derived  the  greatest  part  of  his  information,  is  still  extant.  De  Laet 
has  prefixed  it,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  to  his  work  '  De 
Gemmis  et  Lapidibus,'  8vo,  Leyden,  1647.  A  separate  edition,  with 
an  English  translation,  was  published  by  Hill,  8vo,  London,  1746; 
another,  with  a  French  translation,  appeared  at  Paris,  8vo,  1754;  and 
n  third,  with  a  German  translation,  by  Baumgartner,  8vo,  Niirnberg, 
1770. 

^  Of  his  two  books  on  Fire  (irepl  wvp6 s),  only  one  is  now  extant ;  of 
his  other  works  on  natural  history,  which  are  now  lost,  we  possess  a 
considerable  number  of  fragments. 

The  editio  princeps  of  all  the  works  of  Theophrastus  is  that  of 
Aldus,  printed,  together  with  the  works  of  Aristotle,  in  5  vols,  fol., 
Venice,  1495-98.  Theodorus  Gaza  published  a  Latin  translation, 
which  was  made  from  the  same  manuscript  from  which  the  Aldiue 
text  was  taken.  The  first  edition  of  this  translation  is  without  date 
or  place ;  a  second  appeared  at  Tarvisium  in  14S3.  The  last  and  best 
edition  is  that  of  J.  G.  Schneider,  5  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1S1S-21. 

(Haller,  Bibliothcca  Botanica,  torn,  i.,  p.  31 ;  Schulte,  Ocschichtc  der 
Botanik ;  Adanson,  Families  des  Plantes ;  Bischoff,  Lchrbuch  der 
Botanik;  Stackhouse,  Theopli.  Hist.  Plant.;  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Grccc , 
iii.,  p.  408,  &c. ;  Ritter,  History  of  Philosophy ;  Krug,  Geschichte  da- 
Philosophic,  §  99.) 

THEOPHYLACTUS  SIMOCATTA,  of  Locri,  an  historian,  sophist, 
and  natural  philosopher,  who  was  living  about  a.d.  610-629.  He  wrote 
a  'Universal  History'  in  eight  books,  from  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius  II.,  in  582,  to  the  murder  of  Maurice  and  his  children  by 
Phocas,  in  602.  This  work  is  knowu  by  the  Latin  title  of  '  Historiaj 
Rerum  a  Mauritio  gestarum  Libri  VIII.'  It  was  printed,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  by  J.  Pontauus,  at  Ingolstadt,  4to,  1601.   An  improved 


edition  was  published  by  FabrottL  fol.,  Paris,  1018,  reprinted  172'J. 
It  is  also  contained  in  Niebuhr's  collection  of  the  IJyzantiue  writers. 

He  also  wrote  eighty-five  short  letter*,  '  Epintolie  Moralea,  Rusticie, 
et  Amatorioo,'  which  were  published  in  tho  collections  of  Aldus,  Cujacius, 
and  Henry  Stephens;  and  a  work  entitled  'Problems  in  Natural 
History'  (Airopiai  (puaucai,  QnaeBtiones  Physicae),  wliich  waa  published 
at  Leyden,  1590,  aud  at  Leipzig,  1053.  Tho  two  hut-mentioned  works 
have  been  edited  by  Poissonade,  Paris,  1835. 

(Fabricius,  Bibliothcca  Graeca  ;  Schcill,  Gcichichle  der  Griech.  Lift.) 

THEOPHYLACTUS,  a  native  of  Constantinople,  wan  Archbishop 
of  Achris,  the  chief  city  of  Bulgaria,  about  the  year  1070  or  1077. 
Ho  wrote  a  work  on  the  '  Education  of  Princes  '  (riaion'a  #a<nAiK^j), 
for  the  perusal  of  Constautinus  Porphyrogennetus,  the  boo  of 
Michael  VII.  and  the  empress  Maria.  This  work  forma  a  part  of  the 
collection  of  Byzantine  writers.    He  was  living  as  late  as  1112. 

Theophylactus  is  better  known  by  his  valuable  commentaries  on  the 
twelve  minor  prophets  and  the  greater  part  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  are  chiefly  compiled  from  the  works  of  Chrysoatom.  He  alio 
wrote  seventy-five  epistles  and  several  tracts.  These  works  were 
printed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  at  Venice,  1754-63,  4  vols.,  fol. 

(Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grace,  vii.,  p.  765  ;  Lardner'a  Credibility,  pt.  ii, 
c.  163;  Scholl,  Geschichte  der  Griech.  Litt.,  Hi.  286.) 

THEOPOMPUS,  an  eminent  Greek  historian,  was  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Chios,  son  of  Damasistratus,  and  brother  of  Caucalus,  the 
rhetorician.  He  was  born  about  B.C.  380,  and  was  instructed  in  rhe- 
toric by  Isocrates  during  his  stay  in  Chios.  (Plutarch,  Vit.  dec.  Orat., 
p.  837  C. ;  Photius,  Cod.  260,  p.  793.)  Photius  in  another  passage 
states  that  Damasistratus  and  his  son  were  obliged  to  quit  their  native 
island  on  account  of  their  partiality  towards  Sparta  :  this  seems  to 
have  occurred  about  B.C.  360,  when  Chios  was  distracted  by  two  parties, 
the  popular  and  the  most  powerful  one  being  iu  favour  of  Thebes, 
while  a  small  number  of  aristocrats  supported  tho  interest  of  Sparta. 
To  the  latter  belonged  Theopompus  aud  his  father.  The  influence  of 
the  instruction  of  Isocrates  on  Theopompus  appears  to  have  been  very 
great,  for  although  he  did  not  apply  bis  oratorical  powers  to  politics 
or  to  speaking  in  the  courts  of  justice,  yet  he  wrote,  like  his  master,  a 
considerable  number  of  orations,  which  were  recited  at  rhetorical  con- 
tests, and  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  even  excelled  his  master.  When 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  Chios,  he  went  with  his  father  to  Asia  Minor, 
where  he  spent  several  years  in  travel  and  study,  and  acquired  griat 
celebrity  for  his  eloquence.  At  the  age  of  forty-five  he  obtained  leave 
to  return  to  his  country  through  the  interference  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  After  this  eveut  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  nffairs 
of  his  native  island,  and  by  his  talents  he  became  one  of  the  principal 
supports  of  the  aristocratic  party.  So  long  as  Alexander  the  Gieat 
lived,  his  adversaries  could  not  venture  anything  openly  against  him; 
but  no  sooner  had  the  lung  died  than  the  popular  party  again  expelled 
Theopompus.  He  now  took  refuge  in  Egypt  under  the  protection  of 
Ptolemaeus,  the  son  of  Lagus,  during  whose  reign  he  remained  un- 
molested. But  his  successor  Ptolemaeus  Philadelphia  waa  ill  dis- 
posed towards  him,  and  if  Theopompus  had  not  been  advised  by  some 
friends  to  quit  the  country,  he  would  have  been  put  to  death. 
Whither  he  now  fled,  what  were  his  subsequent  fortunes,  and  where 
he  died,  are  questions  to  which  no  answer  can  be  given,  though  it  is 
highly  probable  that  he  died  about  or  shortly  after  308  B.C. 

The  loss  of  the  works  of  Theopompus,  of  which  we  now  only  pos- 
sess numerous  fragments,  is  one  of  the  greatest  that  ancient  history 
has  sustained.  The  following  list  contains  the  works  he  is  known  to 
have  written  : — 

1.  An  abridgment  of  the  work  of  Herodotus  (Enironri  tusv  'HpoSorov 
iaropiwv).  This  epitome  is  mentioned  by  Suidas  and  several  other 
grammarians.  Modern  critics  think  it  highly  improbable  that  Theo- 
pompus should  have  undertaken  such  a  task,  aud  that  it  was  probably 
the  work  of  some  grammarian,  who  published  it  under  the  name  of 
the  historian.  The  reasons  adduced  for  this  opinion  are  not  satis- 
factory, aud  it  is  not  improbable  that  Theopompus  may  have  made 
this  abridgment  as  a  first  attempt  at  historical  composition.  A  few 
fragments  of  it  are  still  extant.  2.  A  more  important  work  was  a 
history  of  Greece  (EWriviKal  luTopiai,  or  2iWa{u  'E^tivikuv.)  It  took 
up  the  history  of  Greece  where  Thucydides  breaks  off,  b.c.  411,  and 
carried  the  events  down  to  the  battle  of  Cuidus,  B.C.  394.  The  work 
consisted  of  twelve  books,  and  many  fragments  aie  still  preserved. 
3.  The  history  of  Philip  of  Macedonia  and  his  time  ^*i/\i-n-iKa,  or 
simply  'IdTopiaij.  It  contained  in  fifty-eight  books  the  history  of  Greece 
from  the  accession  of  Philip,  or  more  properly  from  the  foundation  of 
Philippi,  down  to  his  death.  Five  books  of  it  were  lost  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Diodorus  Siculus  (xvi.  3),  and  they  were  probably  the  same 
which  Photius  (Cod.,  176,  p.  390)  mentious  as  being  lost  in  his  time, 
viz.  books  6,  7,  9,  20,  and  30.  This  voluminous  work  not  only  embraced 
the  history  of  Greece  in  t  he  widest  sense  of  the  word  within  the  period 
mentioned,  but  also  treated  of  those  earlier  parts  of  Greek  history  and 
of  the  history  of  such  barbarous  nations  as  he  had  occasion  to  mention. 
These  things  formed  numerous  and  long  digressions  in  the  work,  and 
of  their  extent  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  Philip  III.  of  Mace- 
donia, after  cutting  out  these  digressions,  reduced  the  work  from  5S  to 
16  books.  (Photius,  Cod.,  176.)  We  still  possess  many  fragments  ot 
the  work,  which  the  ancient  writers  refer  to  and  quote. 

Besides  these  historical  works,  Theopompus  wrote  many  ontion«, 
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aud  we  know  that  he  also  composed  Panegyrics  on  Mausolus,  Philip, 
and  Alexander.  As  regards  his  character  as  an  historian,  the  ancients 
praise  hiui  as  a  lover  of  truth,  but  they  also  state  that  he  was  extra- 
vagantly severe  in  his  censure,  and  unbounded  in  his  praise.  His 
ardent  and  vehement  temper  did  not*  allow  him  to  preserve  that 
calmness  which  becomes  the  historian.  He  is  also  charged  with  having 
been  too  fond  of  the  marvellous,  and  with  having  for  this  reason  dwelt 
too  much  upon  the  mythical  stories  cf  Greece  wherever  he  had  occa- 
sion to  mention  them. 

The  fragments  of  Theopompus  have  been  collected  by  Wichers  : 
'Theopompi  Chii  Fragmeuta,  collegit,  disposuit,  et  explicavit,  ejus- 
dernque  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  Commentationem  praemisit,'  &c,  Lugduni 
Batavorum,  1829,  8vo.  They  are  also  contained  in  C.  and  J.  Miiller's 
'Fragmenta  Historicorum  Graecorum'  (Paris,  1841),  p.  278-333. 
Compare  F.  Koch,  Prolegomena  ad  Theopompum  Chium,  Stettin,  1803, 
4  to. ;  A.  J.  E.  Pflugk,  De  Theopompi  Chii  Vitd  et  Scriptis,  Berlin,  1827, 
8vo. ;  Asehbach,  Dissertatio  de  Theopompo  C/iio  Jlistorico,  Frankfurt, 
1823,  4to. 

THEOTOCOPU'LI,  DOMINICO,  called  El  Giieco,  was  painter, 
sculptor,  and  architect.  He  is  said  to  have  been  tiie  scholar  of  Titian. 
In  1577  he  was  residing  in  Toledo,  where  he  appears  to  have  settled, 
though  from  his  name  and  his  surname  of  El  Greco,  the  Greek,  he 
was  doubtless  a  native  of  Greece.  He  painted  many  pictures  in 
Toledo,  and  acquired  a  great  reputation  in  Spain.  El  Greco  made  the 
marble  decorations  of  the  altar  (retablo),  and  the  altarpiece  of  the 
Parting  of  Christ's  Raiment  before  the  Crucifixion,  for  the  sacristy  of 
the  cathedral  of  Toledo,  on  which  he  was  occupied  from  1577  until 
1587,  when  he  was  paid  for  the  whole  work  319,600  maravedis,  of 
which  119,000  were  for  the  picture;  about  100/1.  sterling  altogether,  but 
owing  to  the  change  iu  the  value  of  Spanish  money  it  is  now  perhaps 
impossible  to  calculate  the  sum  accurately.  He  was  however  not 
engaged  exclusively  on  this  work  all  this  time ;  he  painted  other 
works  in  the  meanwhile,  and  for  Philip  II.  an  altarpiece  of  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Maurice  for  the  Escorial,  which  however  Philip  was 
dissatisfied  with.  It  is  now  in  the  chapel  of  the  college;  a  picture  by 
Romulo  Cincinnato  was  substituted  for  it  over  the  altar  of  the  chapel 
of  St.  Maurice  in  the  Escorial.  The  objections  to  this  picture  were  a 
certain  hardness  of  colour  and  extravagance  of  design  which  El  Greco 
is  Baid  to  have  introduced  to  prevent  the  picture  being  mistaken  for  a 
work  of  Titian,  which  it  seems  had  been  the  fate  of  some  of  his  best 
pictures. 

As  an  architect  he  designed  the  Casa  del  Ayuntamiento,  or  mansion- 
house,  of  Toledo,  and  the  churches  of  La  Caridad  and  of  the  convent 
of  the  bare-footed  Franciscans  at  Illescas ;  and  he  executed  also  a  great 
part  of  the  paintings  and  sculptures  of  these  churches.  In  1590  he 
designed  the  church  of  the  Augustines  at  Madrid,  called  the  Donna 
Maria  de  Aragon,  and  painted  the  principal  altarpiece  of  their  college. 
He  designed  also  several  monuments,  which  are  among  his  best 
works.  He  died  at  Toledo  in  1625,  according  to  Palomino,  seventy- 
seven  years  of  age ;  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  church  of 
St.  Bartholomew. 

El  Greco's  pictures  were  still  very  numerous  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century  ;  Cean  Bermudez  enumerates  a  great  many  in  Toledo, 
Illescas,  Escalona,  Bayona,  in  Segovia,  La  Guarda,  Mistoles,  Casar- 
rubois,  Siguenza,  Medina  Celi,  Valencia,  Leon,  at  the  Escorial,  and  in 
Madrid.  Many  have  probably  since  been  removed.  Mr.  Ford,  in  his 
'Handbook  of  Spain,'  notices  only  three  pictures  by  this  painter — 
Christ  bearing  his  Cross,  and  a  Nativity,  and  an  Adoration,  in  the 
Salon  de  la  Sacristia  al  Toledo.  The  pictures  of  El  Greco  are  greatly 
praised ;  his  best  works  have  been  considered  to  be  the  Preparation  for 
the  Crucifixion  and  the  Parting  of  Christ's  Raiment  in  the  cathedral  of 
Toledo ;  and  the  Entombment  of  Don  Gonzalo  Ruiz,  Count  Orgaz, 
in  the  church  of  Santo  Tome"  at  Toledo.  The  burial  of  Conde  de 
Orgaz  was  painted  in  1584  for  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  Cardinal  Don 
Gaspar  de  Quiroga,  for  the  great  sum  of  2000  ducats  according  to 
Cumberland.  The  Count  Orgaz  was  the  founder  of  the  Augustine 
convent  of  San  Estevan  at  Toledo,  and  this  picture  was  painted  iu 
honour  of  the  foundation — the  Saints  Augustine  and  Stephen  are 
represented  depositing  the  count  in  his  tomb,  and  the  picture  contains 
the  portraits  of  many  distinguished  persons  of  the  time. 

His  son  George  Manuel  Theotocopdli,  was  also  a  sculptor  and 
architect  of  eminence.  He  was  appointed  sculptor  and  architect  to  the 
chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo  in  1625  :  he  died  at  Toledo  in 
1631.  He  was  the  architect  of  the  ochavo  of  the  cathedral :  it  is  an 
octagon  decorated  with  precious  marbles  and  a  painted  dome,  and  is 
used  as  the  treasury-house  of  the  Virgin,  where  her  splendid  dresses 
are  kept,  as  well  as  many  precious  relics. 

THERA'MENES  was  a  native  of  Ceos,  and  the  adopted  son  of 
Hagnon,  or  Agnon,  an  Atheniau.  He  acted  a  very  prominent  part 
about  the  close  and  after  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He 
first  appears  in  the  history  of  Greece  as  taking  a  part  in  public  affairs 
in  B.C.  411,  when,  in  conjunction  with  Antiphon,  Phrynichus,  and 
Pisander,  he  endeavoured  to  upset  the  democratical  constitution  of 
Athens.  In  B.C.  410  he  took  part  with  Thrasybulus  in  the  battle  of 
Cyzicus,  and,  in  B.C.  406,  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Arginusae.  On 
this  occasion,  on  which  the  Athenians  gained  a  glorious  victory,  many 
lives  were  lost  in  the  wrecks  of  their  ships,  which  it  was  thought 
might  have  been  saved  if  proper  care  had  been  taken.  Theramenes 
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and  Thrasybulus  had  been  commissioned  by  the  Athenian  generals  to 
take  care  of  the  wrecks  and  to  save  the  men,  but  they  were  prevented 
by  a  storm  from  accomplishing  this  object.  The  generals  in  their 
despatch  to  Athens  concealed  the  commission  they  had  given  to 
Theramenes  and  his  colleague,  as  it  was  clear  that  the  latter  would  be 
severely  punished  for  their  apparent  neglect.  After  the  first  report, 
the  generals  themselves  were  summoned  to  return  to  Athens,  and  in 
self-defence  they  were  compelled  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the 
occurrence,  and  the  more  so  as  they  had  reason  to  believe  that 
Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  were  instigating  the  people  against 
them.  That  their  suspicion  was  not  unfounded  became  evident  after- 
wards, for  when  six  of  the  generals  were  actually  brought  to  trial, 
Theramenes  was  base  enough  to  appear  foremost  among  their  accusers. 
The  generals  defended  themselves ;  and  the  late  hour  of  the  day 
rendering  it  impossible  to  take  the  votes  of  the  assembly,  the  business 
was  adjourned  to  another  day.  During  the  interval,  Theramenes  and 
the  other  enemies  of  the  generals  exerted  themselves  to  excite  the 
indignation  of  the  people.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  next  meeting 
a  number  of  persons  hired  by  Theramenes  appeared  in  the  assembly 
dressed  in  mourning,  to  rouse  the  sympathies  of  the  people  for  the 
loss  of  their  friends  and  exasperate  them  against  the  alleged  authors  of 
their  misfortune.  After  various  debates  eight  of  the  generals  were 
condemned  to  death,  and  six  of  them  who  were  present  at  Athens, 
were  executed  immediately.  The  blame  of  this  act  of  cruelty  falls 
mainly  upon  Theramenes,  "  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  uncom- 
mon forbearance  and  candour  of  his  victims,  and  of  his  own  reputa- 
tion, which  had  never  before  been  stained  by  any  atrocious  crime,  to 
effect  their  destruction." 

Soon  after  the  execution  of  the  generals,  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians 
were  opened,  it  is  said,  by  Thrasybulus,  to  their  innocence,  and  it  was 
decided  that  those  who  had  misled  the  people  should  be  proceeded 
against,  and  that  they  should  give  security  for  their  appearance  at  the 
trial.  Theramenes  however,  either  by  his  skill  or  by  accident,  not 
only  avoided  the  prosecution,  but  retained  his  place  in  the  popular 
favour.  In  the  following  year  (B.C.  405),  shortly  after  the  battle  of 
.(Egos  Potami,  when  an  Athenian  embassy  had  been  rejected  by  the 
Spartan  ephori,  Theramenes,  who,  though  he  belonged  to  the  oligar- 
chical party,  yet  kept  up  the  appearance  of  a  friend  of  the  people, 
offered  to  go  as  ambassador  to  Lysander,  who  was  blockading  the 
city,  while  famine  was  raging  within.  Theramenes  promised  to 
procure  favourable  terras,  if  the  people  would  trust  him.  The 
majority  readily  acceded  to  his  proposal,  and  he  went  to  the  camp 
of  Lysander.  Here  he  stayed  for  upwards  of  three  months,  hoping 
that  in  the  meantime  the  city  would  be  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
weakness  as  to  accept  any  terms,  or  that  in  the  interval  the  oligarchical 
party  would  gain  the  ascendancy.  There  is  moreover  no  doubt  that 
he  made  Lysander  acquainted  with  the  plans  of  the  oligarchs.  When 
he  returned  to  the  city,  he  declared  that  he  had  been  detained  by 
Lysander,  who  himself  had  no  power  to  decide  upon  the  terms  of 
peace  with  Athens,  and  that  at  last  he  had  been  directed  by  the 
Lacedaemonian  general  to  apply  to  the  government  at  Sparta.  He 
was  accordingly  sent  thither  with  nine  colleagues,  and  invested  with 
full  power  to  negociate  peace  on  any  terms.  Deputies  of  the  Spartan 
allies  met  the  ambassadors,  and  several  of  them  insisted  upon  the 
total  destruction  of  Athens;  but  the  Spartans,  with  an  air  of  generosity, 
declared  themselves  willing  to  grant  peace  on  condition  that  the  long 
walls  and  fortifications  of  Piraeeus  should  be  demolished,  that  all  ships 
of  war  with  the  exception  of  twelve  should  be  delivered  up  to  them, 
and  that  Athens  should  join  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  and 
follow  Sparta  both  by  land  and  sea.  (Xenophon,  '  Hellen.,'  ii.  2.) 
When  Theramenes  and  his  colleagues  returned  to  Athens  with  these 
tidings,  the  famine  had  reached  its  height,  but  there  were  still  some 
who  refused  to  submit  to  the  humiliatiug  conditions.  Theramenes 
and  his  party  anxious  to  get  rid  of  these  few  before  the  report  was 
laid  before  the  assembly,  gained  over  a  man  of  the  name  of  Agoratus 
to  bring  accusations  against  them  and  get  them  all  arrested.  The  plan 
succeeded,  and  the  assembly  was  held  in  the  theatre  of  Piraeeus,  where 
Theramenes  urged  the  necessity  of  concluding  peace  on  the  terms  pro- 
posed. Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  some  citizens  to  the  treaty, 
and  the  taunts  of  others,  who  saw  through  the  plans  of  Theramenes, 
peace  was  ratified,  and  Lysander  entered  Piraeeus.  [Lysander.] 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spartan  general  from  Athens,  Thera- 
menes, Critias,  and  their  associate-,  who  had  assumed  the  supreme 
power,  wishing  to  upset  the  democratical  constitution,  but  to  main- 
tain some  appearance  of  decency,  invited  Lysander  to  attend  the 
assembly  in  which  alterations  in  the  Attic  constitution  were  to  be 
discussed.  Theramenes  undertook  the  management  of  the  business, 
and  proposed  that  the  supreme  authority  should  for  the  present  be 
placed  in  thirty  persons  who  should  draw  up  a  new  code  of  laws. 
The  presence  of  Lysander  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Peloponne* 
sian  troops  overwhelmed  all  attempts  of  the  friends  of  the  people  to 
maintain  their  constitution,  and  the  proposal  of  Theramenes  was 
adopted.  Theramenes  himself  was  one  of  the  Thirty,  and  he  nomi« 
nated  ten  of  the  others.  The  outrages  and  atrocities  committed  by 
these  Thirty  spread  general  alarm  in  Attica,  and  the  future  was 
looked  to  with  fearful  apprehensions.  Theramenes,  perceiving  the 
state  of  feeling  at  Athens,  remonstrated  with  Critias,  the  most  cruel 
among  big  colleagues.    This  was  not  from  a  feeling  of  humanity,  but 
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simply  because  lie  saw  that  the  measures  of  the  Thirty  would  ruin 
them.  Critisis  was  unconcerned  about  all  consequences,  and  Thera- 
menes gave  way.  Repeated  warnings  on  his  part  created  some  fear 
lest  he  should  betray  thorn  and  join  the  popular  party,  for  he  was 
notorious  for  his  political  inconstaucy,  from  which  he  is  said  to  have 
received  tho  nickname  of  Cothurnus  (the  shoo  which  fits  either  foot). 
At  the  same  time  tho  Thirty  became  sensible  of  their  dangerous 
position,  and  in  order  to  strengthen  themselves  they  made  out  a  list  of 
3000  Athenians  on  whom  a  kind  of  franchise  was  conferred,  while  all 
tho  remaining  Athenians  were  treated  as  outlaws.  Theramenes  again 
was  dissatisfied  with  these  proceedings,  but  the  tyrants  insisted  upon 
disarming  the  Athenians,  with  the  exception  of  tho  three  thousand 
and  the  knights.  The  reckless  cruelty  and  avarice  of  tho  Thirty  grew 
worse  every  day,  and  it  was  determined  that  each  of  them  should 
select  out  one  rich  alien  who  was  to  bo  put  to  death,  and  whose  pro- 
perty should  be  taken  by  his  murderer.  Theramenes  refused  to  have 
any  share  in  this  crime.  This  refusal  increased  the  fears  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  excited  their  hatred  against  him,  and  they  resolved  to  get 
rid  of  him  before  ho  could  become  a  dangerous  enemy.  An  accu- 
ration  was  brought  against  him  in  the  name  of  the  Thirty  by  Critias 
before  the  council.  He  was  charged  with  being  hostile  to  the  exist- 
ing government,  and  with  betraying  its  interests.  Theramenes 
defended  himself,  and  made  such  au  impression  upon  the  council,  that 
it  appeared  willing  to  acquit  him.  Critias  perceiving  this,  called  into 
the  council-chamber  an  armed  band  of  his  followers,  whom  he  had 
kept  in  readiucss  outside,  and  conversed  for  a  few  moments  with  his 
colleagues.  Hereupon  he  declared  that  with  the  consent  of  his  friends 
he  erased  Theramenes  from  the  list  of  the  Thirty  and  of  the  three 
thousand,  and  that  he  might  now  be  condemned  to  death  without 
trial.  Theramenes  rushed  to  the  Hestia  (the  altar  of  Vesta),  and 
conjured  the  members  of  the  council  to  protect  him,  and  not  to  allow 
Critias  to  dispose  of  the  lives  of  citizens;  but  the  herald  of  the 
Thirty  called  in  the  Eleven  (the  executioners),  who  apprehended 
Theramenes  and  led  him  away  to  punishment.  The  council  was 
struck  with  amazement  at  this  bold  movement,  and  Theramenes  was 
hurried  across  the  Agora  by  Statyrus  aud  the  Eleven  to  prison.  When 
he  had  drunk  the  poison  which  was  administered  to  him,  he  dashed 
tho  cup  with  the  last  few  drops  to  the  ground,  and  said,  '  This  is  to 
the  health  of  my  dear  Critias.'    This  happened  in  B.C.  404. 

The  manner  in  which  Theramenes  died  has  been  admired  by  ancient 
and  modern  writers.  But  his  fortitude  was  not  based  on  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  virtuous  life,  and  he  no  more  deserves  admiration  than 
a  criminal  to  whom  death  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  Thucydides 
(vii.  68)  says  of  him  that  he  was  not  wanting  in  eloquence  and  ability. 
Whether  he  wrote  any  orations  is  uncertain.  (Cicero,  1  De  Orat.,'  ii. 
22 ;  '  Brut.'  7.)  He  is  said  to  have  instructed  Isocrates  (Dionysius 
Hal.,  •  Isocrat.,'  i.),  and  to  have  written  on  rhetoric.  It  may  be  true 
therefore,  as  Suidas  says,  that  he  wrote  declamations;  but  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  Suidas  confounds  him  with  a  late  sophist,  Thera- 
menes of  Ceos.  (Eudocia,  231;  Fabricius,  '  Biblioth.  Grsec.,' ii.  748; 
Ruhnken,  '  Hist.  Crit.  Orat.  Grsec.,'  p.  40,  &c.) 

(Xenophon,  Ilelleru,  ii.  3 ;  Plutarch,  Nicias,  2  ;  Scholiast  on  Aristoph., 
Nub.,  360;  Ranac,  47,  546;  Diodorus  Sic,  xiii.  38,  &c. ;  Thirlwall ; 
Grote;  E.  Ph.  Hinrichs,  De  Theramenis,  Critiae,  et  Thrasybuli  Rebus  et 
Ingenio.  4to,  Hamburg,  1820. 

THESEUS  (@r)<revs),  the  great  national  hero  of  Athens,  is  said  to 
have  been  born  at  Ticczen,  where  his  father  iEgeus,  king  of  Athens, 
slept  one  night  with  ^Ethra,  the  daughter  of  Pittheus,  king  of  the 
place.  iEgeus,  on  his  departure,  bid  his  sword  and  shoes  under  a 
large  stone,  aud  charged  ^Bthra  if  she  brought  forth  a  son,  to  send 
him  to  Athens  with  these  tokens,  as  soou  as  he  was  able  to  roll  away 
the  stone.  She  brought  forth  a  son,  to  whom  she  gave  the  name  of 
Theseus,  and  when  he  was  grown  up,  informed  him  of  his  origin  and 
told  him  to  take  up  the  tokens  and  sail  to  Athens,  for  the  roads  were 
infested  by  robbers  and  monsters.  But  Theseus,  who  was  desirous  of 
emulating  the  glory  of  Hercules,  refused  to  go  by  sea,  and  after 
destroying  various  monsters  who  had  been  the  terror  of  the  country, 
arrived  in  safety  at  Athens.  Here  he  was  joyfully  recognised  by 
.<Egeus,  but  with  difficulty  escaped  destruction  from  Medea  and  the 
Pallantids,  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Pallas,  the  brother  of  ^Egeus. 
These  dangers  however  he  finally  surmounted,  and  slew  the  Pallantids 
in  battle. 

His  next  exploit  was  the  destruction  of  the  great  Marathonian  bull, 
which  ravaged  the  neighbouring  country  ;  and  shortly  after  he  resolved 
to  deliver  the  Athenians  from  the  tribute  that  they  were  obliged  to 
pay  to  Minos,  king  of  Crete.  Every  ninth  year  the  Atheniaus  had  to 
send  seven  young  men  and  as  many  virgins  to  Crete  to  be  devoured 
by  the  Minotaur  in  the  Labyrinth.  Theseus  volunteered  to  go  as  one 
of  the  victims,  and  through  the  assistance  of  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of 
Minos  who  became  enamoured  of  him,  he  slew  the  Minotaur  and 
escaped  from  the  Labyrinth.  He  then  sailed  away  with  Ariadne, 
whom  he  deserted  in  the  island  of  Dia  or  Naxos,  an  event  which 
frequently  forms  the  subject  of  ancient  works  of  art.  Tho  sails  of 
the  ship  iu  winch  Theseus  left  Athens  were  black,  but  he  promised 
his  father,  if  he  returned  in  safety,  to  hoist  white  sails.  This  however 
he  neglected  to  do,  and  -Egeus  seeing  the  ship  draw  near  with  black 
sails,  supposed  that  his  son  had  perished,  and  threw  himself  from 
f\  rook. 


Theseus  now  ascended  tho  throne  of  Athens.  But  his  adventured 
were  by  no  means  concluded.  Ho  marched  into  the  country  of  tho 
Amazons,  who  dwelt  on  tho  Thermodon,  according  to  some  accounts 
in  tho  company  of  Hercules,  and  carried  away  their  Queen  Antiope. 
The  Amazons  in  revenge  invaded  Attica,  and  were  with  difficulty 
defeated  by  the  Athenians.  This  battle  was  one  of  the  most  favourite 
subjects  of  the  ancient  artists,  and  is  commemorated  in  several  works 
of  art  that  are  still  extant.  Theseus  also  took  part  in  the  Argonautic 
expedition  and  the  Calydonian  hunt.  He  asH^t'd  his  friend  Pinthous 
and  the  Lapittue  in  their  contest  with  the  Centaurs,  and  also  accom- 
panied the  former  in  hiB  descent  to  the  lower  world  to  carry  off 
Proserpine,  the  wife  of  Pluto.  When  Theseus  was  fifty  years  old, 
according  to  tradition,  he  carried  off  Helen,  the  daughter  of  Leila,  who 
was  then  only  nine  years  of  age.  But  his  territory  was  invaded  in 
consequence  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  brothers  of  Leda;  his  own 
people  rose  against  him ;  and  at  last,  finding  his  affairs  desperate,  he 
withdrew  to  the  island  of  Scyros,  and  there  perished  either  by  a  fall 
from  the  cliffs  or  through  the  treachery  of  Lycomedes,  the  king  of 
the  island.  For  a  long  time  his  memory  was  forgotten  by  the  Athe- 
nians, but  ho  was  subsequently  honoured  by  them  as  the  greatest  of 
their  heroes.  At  the  battle  of  Marathon  they  thought  they  saw  him 
armed  and  bearing  down  upon  the  barbarians;  and  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Persian  war,  his  bones  were  discovered  at  Scyros  by  Cimon, 
who  conveyed  them  to  Athens,  where  they  were  received  with  great 
pomp,  and  deposited  in  a  temple  built  to  his  honour.  A  festival  also 
was  instituted,  which  was  celebrated  on  the  eighth  day  of  every 
month,  but  more  especially  on  the  eighth  of  Pyanepsion. 

The  above  is  a  brief  account  of  the  legends  prevailing  respecting 
Theseus.  But  he  is  moreover  represented  by  ancient  writers  as  the 
founder  of  the  Attic  commonwealth,  and  even  of  its  democratical 
institutions.  It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  inquire  whether  there  was 
an  historical  personage  of  this  name  who  actually  introduced  the 
political  changes  ascribed  to  him  :  it  will  be  convenient  to  adhere  to 
the  ancient  account  in  describing  them  as  the  work  of  Theseus. 

Before  this  time  Attica  contained  many  independent  townships, 
which  were  only  nominally  united.  The-eus  incorporated  the  people 
into  one  state,  removed  the  principal  courts  for  the  administration  of 
justice  to  Athens,  and  greatly  enlarged  the  city,  which  had  hitherto 
covered  little  more  than  the  rock  which  afterwards  formed  the  citadel. 
To  cement  their  union  he  instituted  several  festivals,  and  especially 
changed  the  Atuenrca  into  the  Panathenffia,  or  the  festivals  of  all  the 
Atticans.  He  encouraged  the  nobles  to  reside  at  Athens,  and  sur- 
rendered a  part  of  his  kingly  prerogatives  to  them,  for  which  reason 
ho  is  perhaps  represented  as  the  found  r  of  the  Athenian  democracy, 
although  the  government  which  he  established  was,  and  continued  to 
be  long  after  him,  strictly  aristocratical.  For  he  divided  the  people 
into  tne  tribes  or  classes  of  Eupatrida?,  Geomori,  and  Demiurgi,  of 
whom  the  first  were  nobles,  the  second  agriculturists,  the  third 
artisans.  All  the  offices  of  state  and  those  connected  with  religion 
were  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  first  class.  Each  tribe  was 
divided,  either  in  his  time  or  shortly  afterwards,  into  three  phratria?, 
and  each  phratria  into  thirty  gentes  (yhtt).  The  members  of  the 
separate  phratrife  and  gentes  had  religious  rites  and  festivals  peculiar 
to  themselves,  which  were  preserved  long  after  these  communities  had 
lost  their  political  importance  by  the  democratical  changes  of  Cleis- 
thenes.  [Cleisthenes.] 

(Plutarch,  Lift  of  Theseus;  Meursius,  Theseus,  sive  de  ejus  Vitd 
Rebusque  Gestis  Liber  Postumus,  Ultraject.,  1684,  where  all  the  authori- 
ties are  quoted  :  Thirlwall,  Grote,  &c.) 

*  THESIGER,  SIR  FREDERICK,  M  P.,  D,C.L„  is  the  youngest 
and  only  surviving  sou  of  Charles  Thesiger,  Esq.,  Collector  of  Customs 
in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  and  nephew  of  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  who 
was  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Nelson  at  the  battle  of  Copenhagen.  He 
was  born  in  London  in  July  1794,  and  entered  the  navy  in  1S03  as 
midshipman  of  the  Cambrian  frigate.  His  elder  brother  however 
dying  while  he  was  still  a  boy,  and  his  father's  West  India  property 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  he  abandoned 
the  navy  for  the  legal  profession,  and  after  keeping  the  necessary 
terms  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Gray's  Inn  in  1818.  For  many  years  he 
went  the  Home  Circuit,  of  which  he  became  the  undisputed  leader. 
His  principal  practice  was  in  Westminster  Hall  and  the  Surrey 
Sessions,  where  he  was  regularly  retained  by  the  parish  of  Christ  Chur  ch. 
He  greatly  distinguished  himself  before  the  committee  on  the  Dublin 
Election  in  1835,  which  sat  daily  for  several  months.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  was  counsel  for  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  though  unsuccessful  in  the 
issue,  he  conducted  a  hopeless  case  with  a  degree  of  perseverance  and 
quiet  confidence,  and  a  readiness  of  resource  which  were  the  object  of 
general  admiration.  In  1S34  he  became  a  King's  counsel — and  in 
March  1840  entered  parliament  as  M.P.  for  Woodstock,  which  he 
represented  until  1844.  In  this  year,  he  was  elected  for  Abingdon,  on 
being  appointed  Solicitor-General  under  the  administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  in  the  following  year  succeeded  the  late  Sir  W.  W. 
Follett  as  Attorney-General,  but  resigned  on  the  retirement  of  his 
party  in  1846.  He  continued  to  represent  Abingdon  down  to  the 
dissolution  in  1852,  when  he  was  returned  for  Stamford,  a  borough  in 
which  the  influence  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  greatly  preponderates. 
He  was  re-appointed  Attorney-General  in  1852  under  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  of  whose  political  opinions  he  is  a  leading  supporter.  The 
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most  effective  of  his  parliamentary  speeches  was  that  which  he  de- 
livered on  the  Chiuese  war  soon  after  entering  St.  Stephen's.  His 
success  as  an  advocate  is  thought  to  have  depended  less  on  his  deep 
acquaintauce  with  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  than  on  his  singu- 
larly persuasive  eloquence,  joined  with  great  earnestness  on  behalf  of 

his  client.  [(See SUPPLEMENT,  C'HKLMSP0nD,FllEDERICKTHKSlaE!l,L0UD.] 

THESPIS,  a  native  of  Icaria  in  Attica,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Solon  and  Pisistratus,  about  535  B.C.  The  ancient  traditions  unani- 
mously represent  him  as  the  inventor  of  tragedy.  The  manner  in 
which  this  invention  is  said  to  have  originated  is  stated  differently. 
According  to  one  account,  which  is  also  adopted  by  Horace,  it  arose 
from  Thespis  travelling  during  the  festival  of  Dionysus  through 
Attica  upon  a  waggon,  on  which  he  performed  comic  plays.  This 
tradition  however  is  based  upon  a  confusion  of  tragedy  with  comedy, 
the  invention  of  which  is  not  ascribed  to  Thespis  by  any  ancient 
authority.  The  invention  of  Thespis  consisted  in  nothing  else  than  in 
introducing  a  person  who  at  the  Dionysiac  festivals  in  the  city  of 
Athens  entered  into  conversation  with  the  chorus,  or  related  a  story  to 
it.  The  designation  of  this  actor  was  Hypocrites  (vtroKpir-fis),  that  is, 
the  '  answerer,'  because  what  he  said  or  acted  answered  or  corresponded 
with  the  songs  of  the  chorus.  By  means  of  masks,  the  invention  of 
which  was  likewise  ascribed  to  Thespis,  he  was  enabled  to  act  different 
characters  one  alter  another.  Some  writers  who  considered  the 
chorus  itself  as  a  second  actor,  speak  of  two  actors  in  the  time  of 
Thespis,  and  consequently  state  that  ^Eschylus  introduced  a  thiid 
actor.  (Themistius,  'Orat.,'  xxvi.,  p.  382,  edit.  Dindorf.)  Whether 
Thespis  wrote  his  plays  is  not  quite  certain,  although  Donatus  ('  De 
Comced.  et  Tragocd.,'  in  Gronovius'  'Thesaurus,'  viii. ;  p.  1387)  ex- 
pressly says  so,  but  the  tragedies  bearing  the  name  of  Thespis  in  the 
time  of  the  Alexaudrines  cannot  bo  considered  as  genuine.  It  is  an 
historical  fact  that  Heraclides  Ponticus  forged  tragedies  undtr  the 
name  of  Thespis  ;  and  the  few  fragments  of  Thespis  quoted  by  aucieut 
writers  are  unquestionably  passages  of  such  supposititious  works. 
The  tragedies  of  Thespis  must  have  fallen  into  oblivion  and  have 
perished  at  the  time  when  the  Attic  drama  reached  its  perfection  : 
some  of  his  choral  songs  however  appear  to  have  been  known  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  concluding 
scene  of  the  '  Wasps.'  We  know  the  titles  of  four  of  his  tragedies  : 
'  Pentheus,'  '  The  Funeral  Games  of  Pelias  or  Phorbas,'  '  The  Priests,' 
and  '  The  Youths ;'  but  of  their  construction  nothing  is  kuown, 
except  that  each  seems  to  have  commenced  with  a  prologue.  (Themist., 
'  Orat.,'  p.  382.) 

Respecting  the  history  of  Thespis  very  little  is  known.  Solon  was 
present  at  the  performance  of  one  of  Thespis's  plays,  and  highly  dis- 
approved of  dramatic  performances,  as  tending  to  lead  men  to  false- 
hood and  hypocrisy.  Towards  the  end  of  the  career  of  Thespis  tragic 
contests  were  introduced  at  Athens,  and  Thespis  probably  contended 
for  the  prize  with  Choerilus  and  Phrynichus,  who  is  called  his  disciple. 
Thespis  is  also  said  to  have  distinguished  himself  in  orchestic,  or  the 
art  of  dancing  (Athenseus,  i.,  p.  22),  which  however  can  only  refer  to 
his  skill  in  instructing  the  chorus 

(Bode,  Geschichte  dcr  Dramat.  Dichihinst  dcr  Hellcnen,  i.,  pp.  40-57  ; 
Muller,  Hist,  of  the  Lit.  of  Greece,  i.,  p.  292,  &c.) 

THE'SSALUS,  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  son  of  the  celebrated 
Hippocrates,  appears  to  have  lived  at  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king  of 
Macedonia,  who  reigned  413-399,  B.C.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  sect  of  the  Pogmatici,  who  also  took  the  name  of  the  '  Hippo- 
cratic '  school,  because  they  professed  to  follow  the  doctrines  of  that 
great  man.  However,  both  he  and  his  brother  Dracon,  and  his  brother- 
in-law  Polybus,  are  accused  by  Galen  in  several  passages  of  not  only 
mixing  up  with  the  opinions  of  Hippocrates  the  principles  of  later 
philosophers,  but  also  of  altering  and  interpolating  his  writings. 
Several  of  the  works  that  go  uDder  the  name  of  Hippocrates  are  by 
many  critics  suppused  to  have  been  written  by  Thessalus,  viz.  '  De 
Morbis,'  the  second,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books  'De  Morbis  Vul- 
garibus,'  and  the  second  book  of  the  '  Preedictiones,'  or  '  Prorrhetica ;' 
but  this  conjecture  is  uncertain. 

(Le  Clerc,  Hist,  de  la  Med.;  Fabricius,  Bibliotk.  Grmca;  Haller, 
Biblioth  Medic.  Pract. ;  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Med.  ;  Ackermann,  Hist. 
Literar.  Hippocr.j  Choulant,  Handbuch  der  Biicherlcunde  fur  die 
jEltere  Medecin.) 

THE'SSALUS,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  ancient  medical  sect  of 
the  Methodici,  was  born  at  Tralles  in  Lydia,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Nero,  in  the  first  century  after  Christ.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  weaver,  and  followed  the  same  trade  himself  during  his  youth,  by 
which  means  he  lost  the  opportunity  of  receiving  a  good  education, 
and  was  never  afterwards  able  to  overcome  this  disadvantage.  He 
appears  however  to  have  soon  given  up  this  employment,  and  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  by  which  he  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation, and  amassed  a  large  fortune.  His  whole  character  however, 
both  intellectual  and  moral,  is  everywhere  represented  by  Galen  in  a 
very  unfavourable  light;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  Galen  himself 
appears  to  very  little  advantage  in  these  passages,  and  goeB  beyond  all 
bounds  in  his  abuse  of  him. 

Thessalus  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Methodici,  but  modified  and 
developed  them  so  much  that  he  attributed  to  himself  the  invention 
of  them.  In  fact  on  all  occasions  he  appears  to  have  tried  to  exalt 
himself  at  the  expense  of  his  predecessors ;  lavishing  upon  the  ancients 


the  most  insulting  epithets;  calling  himself  by  the  title  larpovi/nji 
(conqueror  of  physicians),  because  he  thought  that  he  himself  sur- 
passed all  hi3  predecessors  as  much  as  medicine  is  superior  to  all 
other  sciences ;  boasting  that  he  could  teach  the  art  of  healing  in  six 
months;  and  telling  the  emperor  Nero,  in  the  dedication  of  one  of 
his  works,  that  none  of  those  who  had  been  before  him  had  contri- 
buted anything  to  the  advancement  of  medical  science.  By  his 
boasting  he  attracted  a  great  number  of  pupils,  whom  he  took  with 
him  for  six  months  to  visit  his  patients ;  but  most  of  them  are  said  to 
have  been  common  artisans  and  persons  of  very  low  extraction. 
Galen  accuses  him  of  knowing  nothing  of  the  action  of  drugs,  though 
he  had  written  on  the  subject.  He  did  not  care  for  inquiring  into  the 
causes  of  diseases,  and  was  satisfied  with  certain  problematical 
analogies  ;  nor  did  he  admit  the  value  of  prognostic  sians.  A  further 
account  of  his  opinions  may  be  found  in  Le  Clerc,  '  Hist,  de  la  Mdd. ; 
Haller,  'Biblioth.  Medic.  Pract. ; '  Sprengel, '  Hist,  de  la  Mdd.' 

THE'VENOT,  MELCHISEDEC,  is  said  by  all  his  biographers  to 
have  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-one;  and  as  his  death  happened  in 
1692,  this  places  his  birth  in  the  year  1621.  An  entry  in  the  printed 
catalogue  of  Thevenot's  library  informs  us  that  he  was  uncle  of  the 
traveller  Jean  Thevenot,  but  beyond  this  we  know  nothing  of  his 
family  or  his  circumstances.  It  is  probable  however,  from  the 
respectable  missions  to  which  he  was  appointed  at  an  early  age,  from 
the  large  library  he  collected,  and  from  his  being  able  to  devote  him- 
self to  literary  pursuits  while  apparently  in  the  receipt  of  no  pension, 
that  his  family  was  wealthy  and  well-connected. 

It  is  stated  that  in  his  youth  he  visited  several  countries  of  Europe, 
but  the  earliest  incidents  of  bis  life  concerning  which  we  have  positive 
and  authentic  accounts  are  those  mentioned  in  the  brief  autobio- 
graphical sketch  prefixed  to  the  printed  catalogue  of  his  library.  He 
tells  us  that  on  his  return  from  travelling  in  1647,  he  was  nominated 
resident  at  Genoa,  but  that  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde  interfering  to 
prevent  his  taking  possession  of  the  post,  he  continued  to  follow  the 
court  till  1652.  He  was  then  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  continued 
nearly  three  years;  and  being  there  at  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
clave which  elected  Alexander  VII.,  the  royal  instructions  respecting 
the  part  France  intended  to  take  on  that  occasion  were  addressed  to 
him  till  the  time  of  M.  de  Lionne's  arrival.  Thevenot  alludes  in 
mysterious  phrase  to  a  delicate  and  dangerous  commission  with  which 
he  was  entrusted  after  the  termination  of  the  conclave,  which  he 
says  he  discharged  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  Mazarin  and  the 
other  ministers.  He  attended  Mazarin  during  the  campaign  in 
Flanders,  1655. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  Thdvenot  devoted  himself  entirely  to  study. 
Frenicle,  a  mathematician,  and  Stenon,  a  naturalist,  resided  with  him  ; 
and  in  the  house  adjoining  his  own  he  entertained  a  person  to  con- 
duct chemical  experiments.  The  meetings  of  scientific  men  which 
had  been  held  in  the  houses  of  Pere  Mersenne  aud  Montmort  were 
transferred  to  Therenot's  mansion.  The  expenses  thus  incurred 
proved  too  heavy  for  his  means,  and  he  proposed  to  Colbert  the 
establishment  of  a  public  and  permanent  association  of  scientific  men 
under  the  patronage  of  the  king.  The  suggestion  accorded  with  the 
minister's  inclinations,  and  a  grand  academy  was  projected,  intended 
to  embrace  every  branch  of  knowledge.  The  king's  library  was  to  be 
the  place  of  meeting  :  the  historians  were  to  assemble  there  on  the 
Mondays  and  Thursdays  of  every  week ;  the  amateurs  of  the  belles- 
lettres  on  the  Tuesdays  and  Fridays ;  the  mathematicians  and 
natural  philosophers  on  the  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays;  and  general 
assemblies  of  all  the  three  classes  were  to  be  held  on  the  first 
Thursday  of  every  month.  The  historical  class  was  allowed  to  drop, 
it  being  feared  that  its  inquiries  might  occasion  dangerous  discussions; 
the  Acaddmie  Francaise,  instituted  by  Richelieu,  remonstrated  against 
the  foundation  of  another  literary  academy ;  and  the  only  part  of 
Colbert's  plan  that  was  realised  was  the  'Academic  des  Sciences,' 
which  commenced  operations  in  the  month  of  June  1666.  Thevenot 
did  not  become  a  member  of  the  Academy  till  1685. 

He  had  in  the  mean  time  however  been  diligently  prosecuting  his 
favourite  studies.  "  Each  of  our  company,'  he  says,  "  had  his  task 
and  occupation  :  mine  was  to  collect  and  publish  in  French  whatever 
useful  arts  were  practised  among  other  nations.  About  this  time  I 
invented  an  air-level,  of  which  I  caused  the  description  to  be  printed, 
and  it  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  accurate  that  has  yet  been 
tried.  To  render  geography  more  perfect,  I  collected  and  published 
three  large  volumes  of  a  collection  of  voyages,  upon  which  I  had  been 
working  for  some  time.  I  had  the  honour  to  present  them  to  the 
king,  who  examined  them  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  and,  after  asking 
several  questions,  commanded  me  to  continue  the  work.  M.  Colbert 
informed  me  that  he  had  his  majesty's  orders  to  furnish  me  with  every- 
thing necessary  to  carry  out  the  design."  This  distribution  of  tasks 
took  place  about  1659,  before  the  Academy  had  received  its  definitive 
constitution.  The  first  volume  of  TheWenot's  Voyages  was  published 
at  Paris,  in  1662.  The  author's  preface  announces  a  translation  of  the 
Voyages  and  Travels  published  by  Hakluyt  and  Purchas,  with  the 
addition  of  some  translations  from  the  Oriental  languages.  The 
second  volume  appeared  in  1664  :  the  preface  intimates  that  for 
the  use  of  the  numerous  trading  companies  that  have  of  late  been 
formed  in  the  kingdom,  he  has  added  an  account  of  the  present 
state  of  the  Indies,  noting  the  principal  commercial  establishments 
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and  places  of  rcBort  of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  ;  a  report  from  one 
of  the  factors  of  tho  Dutch  East  India  Company  to  the  directors ; 
and  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  governor-general  of  the  East  India 
Company  of  France.  Tho  third  volume  was  published  in  1CG0,  and 
the  fourth  in  1C72.  In  the  preface  to  tho  fourth  volume  Thevenot 
informs  the  reader  that  the  constant  discovery  of  travels  which  had 
escaped  his  research  has  obliged  him  to  abandon  tho  attempt  to 
classify  the  voyages  inserted  in  his  collection,  so  that  all  relating  to 
one  quarter  of  the  world  Bhould  appear  together.  These  four  volumes 
were  in  folio  ;  and  during  tho  remainder  of  his  life  Thdvenot  published 
in  the  same  form  a  number  of  separate  accounts  of  voyages,  which, 
together  with  some  left  half  printed  at  his  death,  were  bulky  enough 
to  form  a  fifth  volume.  The  edition  of  his  collection  printed  after 
his  death  at  Talis,  in  1696,  professes  to  contain  all  these  miscellanea, 
but  a  completo  copy  is  rarely  to  be  met  with.  In  108!!  Thdvenot 
published  a  small  book  in  12mo,  entitled  '  Kecuoil  de  Voyages  de 
M.  Thevenot.'  It  contains  '  A  Discourse  on  the  Art  of  Navigation, 
with  some  Problems  which  may  supply  in  part  the  deficiencies  of  this 
useful  art.'  Among  theso  problems  he  has  inserted  an  accouut  of  tho 
level  abovo  alluded  to.  The  same  volume  contains  an  account  of  the 
museum  of  Swammordam,  with  some  memoirs  by  that  naturalist, 
said  on  the  special  title-page  to  be  '  Extracted,  together  with  tho  travels 
which  precede  it,  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  which  met  at 
tho  house  of  M.  Thevenot.'  It  will  be  advisable  to  conclude  the 
narrative  of  Thdvenot's  life  before  attempting  to  pronounce  judgment 
on  the  merits  of  his  publications. 

Colbert  died  in  1688,  aud  Louvois  succeeding  to  the  office  of  super- 
intendent of  buildings,  succeeded  likewise  to  the  management  of  the 
royal  library,  which  was  regarded  as  belonging  to  that  minister's 
department!  Louvois  appointed  his  son,  afterwards  known  as  the 
Abbe*  Louvois,  who  was  then  only  nine  years  of  age,  librarian.  It  was 
necessary  to  tiud  a  deputy  for  so  juveuile  an  officer  :  the  Abbe"  Vards 
was  first  appointed,  but  ho  dying  in  September,  1684,  the  office  was 
conferred  upon  Thevenot,  on  the  understanding  that  such  of  his  books 
as  were  not  already  in  the  royal  library  were  to  be  purchased  for  it. 
The  zeal  which  Colbert  had  manifested  at  the  outset  of  his  ministerial 
career  for  the  augmentation  of  the  royal  collection  had  abated  for 
some  years  before  his  death  :  from  1073  till  his  death  no  important 
acquisitions  had  been  made.  Thevenot  found  the  library  extremely 
deficient  in  English,  German,  and  Dutch  works,  and  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  make  arrangements  for  procuring  from  those  countries  their 
histories,  laws,  and  accounts  of  their  customs;  in  short,  everything 
calculated  to  convey  information  regarding  their  governments  and 
transactions.  The  inquiry  after  Greek  and  Oriental  MSS.  in  the 
Levant,  begun  by  Colbert,  was  continued  by  Louvois ;  and  Thdvenot, 
by  that  minister's  directions,  prepared  and  transmitted  instructions  to 
Messrs.  Girardin  and  Galland  and  the  Pere  Besuier  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  search.  It  was  also  at  his  suggestion  that  a  native  of  China, 
who  had  brought  some  Chinese  books  to  Rome,  was  induced  to  visit 
Paris,  and  his  books  acquired  for  the  king's  library.  On  the  death  of 
Louvois  a  new  arrangement  was  made  for  the  management  of  the 
king's  library,  and  about  the  same  time  Thevenot  resigned  or  was  dis- 
missed from  his  appointment.  There  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  he 
had  given  satisfaction  as  librarian  :  the  historical  memoir  in  the  first 
volume  of  tho  printed  catalogue  of  the  king's  library,  which  does 
ample  justice  to  other  officials,  merely  notices  his  appointment  and 
resignation  ;  and  the  notice  of  his  life  found  in  his  own  writing  among 
his  papers  after  his  death,  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  defensive 
statement  of  his  own  merits. 

Thdvenot  did  not  long  survive  the  termination  of  his  connection 
with  the  king's  library  :  he  died  on  the  29th  of  October  1092. 

Thdvenot,  in  addition  to  most  European  languages,  was  able  to  read 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Persian.  He  commenced  a 
series  of  observations  on  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  in  1663, 
and  prosecuted  them  with  great  perseverance  till  1681.  He  suggested 
in  1069  the  measurement  of  several  degrees  of  the  meridian  along  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia:  he  invented  his  air-level  about  1000,  and  recom- 
mended its  adoption  to  facilitate  observations  of  the  latitude  at  sea, 
and  he  endeavoured  to  discover  a  natural  unit  of  linear  measurement 
for  all  nations.  He  possessed  however  rather  the  taste  than  the  talent 
for  strict  scientific  observation  and  reasoning,  aud  this  peculiarity  was 
the  cause  in  the  first  place  of  his  anxiety  to  have  men  of  science  for 
habitual  visitors,  aud  of  his  eagerness  to  collect  books  of  travels, 
printed  or  in  manuscript,  such  works  being  calculated  to  gratify  a 
mind  which,  without  a  capacity  for  severe  labour,  was  fond  of  acquiring 
knowledge.  In  books  of  travels  he  found  information  regarding  statis- 
tics, history,  commerce,  natural  history,  and  science ;  aud  he  could 
relish  all  these  branches  of  knowledge  aud  appreciate  their  importance, 
though  he  could  not  task  himself  to  master  any  one  of  them.  He 
undertook  to  publish  a  systematic  collection  of  voyages  aud  travels,  as 
the  task  best  suited  to  his  turn  of  mind  ;  but  even  this  required  more 
continuous  effort  than  he  was  capable  of :  in  the  fourth  volume  the 
systematic  arrangement  was  abandoned,  and  only  some  fragments  of 
the  fifth  part  were  published  at  long  intervals.  Thdvenot  was  one  of 
those  who  promote  science  by  imparting  a  contagious  spirit  of  activity 
to  others  more  than  by  anything  they  accomplish  themselves.  His 
taste  for  collecting  books  has  been  the  means  of  supplying  the  king's 
library  at  Paris  with  some  of  its  not  least  valuable  MSS..  some  of 
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which  have  yet  to  bo  turned  fully  to  account.  His  collection  of 
voyages  too  has  been  tho  means  of  preserving  BOine  curiou*  and 
valuable  narratives.  If  ho  did  not  make  a  good  practical  librarian,  ho 
at  least  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  the  library  might  be  rendered 
more  complete;  and  besides  preserving  materials  for  geographers  to 
work  upon,  he  directed  attention  to  the  mcaus  of  rendering  the  Hcience 
more  perfect.  Some  of  his  suggestions  mentioned  above  were  not 
without  their  inllucuco  in  promoting  tho  application  of  mathematics 
and  astronomy  to  geographical  research  ;  and  ho  was  tho  fir-.t,  by 
directing  attention  to  the  lino  of  communication  between  the  Caspian 
and  China,  and  to  the  literature  of  <  Vina,  to  commence  that  Bcrics  of 
investigations  which  has  been  bo  brilliantly  carried  on  by  the  Jesuits 
of  the  17th,  and  by  tho  ltemusats  and  Klaproths  of  tho  paist  and 
present  century. 

Sources  from  which  this  nketch  has  been  compiled  : — 

1.  '  Memoire  Mil  la  Collection  des  grands  et  petiU  Voyag'-s,  at  Bur 
la  Collection  des  Voyages  de  Mclchiaedec  Thdvenot,'  par  A.  O.  Camus, 
Paris,  4to,  1802.  Owing  to  tho  incomplete  condition  of  most  copies 
of  Thdvenot's  collection,  this  work  is  necessary  to  enable  the  reader 
to  know  what  he  has  published.  2.  'Bibliotheca  Thevcnotiaiii  sive 
Catalogus  Impressorum  et  Mauuscriptorum  Librorum  Bibliotheca  viri 
clarissimi  D.  Melchisedecis  Thevenot,'  Lutetise  Parisiorum,  12mo,  1094. 
This  volume  contains  the  autobiographical  sketch  above  referred  to: 
the  catalogue  of  Thdvenot's  library  throws  light  upon  his  studies. 
3.  'Uecueil  de  Voyages  de  M.  Thdvenot,'  Paris  1681.  This  volume 
contains  the  discourse  on  navigation,  in  which  there  are  some  incidental 
notices  of  Thdvenot's  pursuits.  4.  '  Relations  de  divers  Voyages 
curieux  qui  n'ont  poiut  dtd  publides  ou  qui  ont  dtd  traduites  de 
Hakluyt,'  &c,  Paris,  1663-1672.  The  'Avis '  prefixed  to  the  different 
volumes  of  this  edition  contain  matter  for  the  biography  of  Thdvenot. 
5.  '  Histoire  de  l'Academie  des  Sciences.'  Tome  i.  contains  a  corro- 
boration of  Thdvenot's  assertions  regarding  his  share  in  the  institution 
of  the  Academie  des  Sciences.  6.  'Catalogue  des  Livres  Imprimczde 
la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi :  Theologie,  premiere  partie,'  a  Paris,  1739: 
supplies  the  dates  of  Thdvenot's  appointment  as  librarian,  and  of  hia 
demission  of  the  office.  7.  Le  Long  et  Foutette;  '  Bibliotheque  His- 
torique  de  la  France,'  iv.  66. 

THE'VENOT,  JEAN,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Paris 
the  7th  of  June,  1633.  In  the  dedication  of  the  first  volume  of  his 
travels  to  his  mother,  he  attributes  to  her  exclusively  the  great  care 
bestowed  upon  his  education  ;  and  from  this  circumstance  it  mav  be 
inferred  that  his  father  died  while  he  was  a  child.  Thdvenot  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  student  at  the  college  of  Navarre.  The  author 
of  the  sketch  of  his  life,  prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  his  travels, 
states  that  his  attainments  iu  the  languages,  physics,  geometry,  astro- 
nomy, and  all  the  mathematical  sciences,  were  respectable,  and  that 
he  had  studied  with  particular  attention  the  philosophy  of  Descartes. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  all  these  are  to  be  understood  as  having 
been  his  college  studies. 

He  left  the  college  of  Navarre  before  he  had  completed  his  eigh- 
teenth year.  Possessing  an  independent  fortune,  his  attention  was  for 
some  time  afterwards  engrossed  by  the  manly  exercises  which  were 
then  deemed  indispensable  accomplishments  in  a  gentleman  ;  but 
having  contracted  a  taste  for  reading  books  of  travels,  he  caught  the 
contagious  spirit  of  adventure,  and  commenced  travelling  himself  iu 
1652.  He  visited  in  succession  England,  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Italy;  and,  making  a  prolonged  stay  at  Rome  (1651-55),  witnessed  the 
solemnities  of  the  installation  of  Alexander  VII.  He  had  taken  the 
pains  to  prepare  an  accouut  of  his  observations  during  this  tour,  but 
judiciously  resisted  all  persuasions  to  publish  it,  partly  ou  accouut 
of  his  youth  aud  partly  on  account  of  the  want  of  novelty  in  the 
subject. 

At  Pome  he  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Orientalist 
d'Herbelot,  who,  being  a  good  many  years  his  senior,  and  already 
distinguished  for  his  learning,  acquired  considerable  influence  over 
him.  D'Herbelot  freely  communicated  to  his  young  friend  the 
information  he  had  collected  regarding  the  East  and  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  result  of  their  conversations  was  that  Thdvenot  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  exploring  Asia.  D'Herbelot  proposed  at  one  time 
to  accompany  him,  but  being  prevented  by  some  family  matters, 
The'venot  set  out  alone. 

Thevenot  began  his  first  journey  from  Malta  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1655  :  he  arrived  at  Leghorn,  on  his  return,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1659. 
Having  reached  Constantinople  in  the  beginning  of  December,  1655, 
he  remained  there  till  the  end  of  August,  1660.  Travelling  throuch 
Brusa  and  Smyrna,  and  visiting  Chio,  Samos,  and  Rhodes,  he  arrived 
at  Alexandria  on  the  29th  of  December.  He  proceeded  without  loss 
of  time  to  Cairo,  which  he  made  his  head-quarters  for  two  years, 
making  in  the  course  of  that  time  two  excursions,  the  first  to  Suez 
and  Mount  Sinai,  the  other  to  Jerusalem  and  some  of  the  adjoining 
districts  of  Syria.  During  his  stay  at  Constantinople  and  Cairo  ho 
made  himself  master  of  the  Turkish  and  Arabic  languages.  On  his 
way  from  Egypt  to  Italy  he  touched  at  Tunis. 

From  Leghorn  Thevenot  visited  several  parts  of  Italy  which  he  had 
not  previously  seen,  and  in  particular  resided  for  a  short  time  at  the 
court  of  Savoy,  before  he  returned  to  France.  The  first  volume  of 
his  travels,  he  says,  was  prepared  for  the  press  to  gratify  his  friends, 
aud  especially  his  mother;  and  these  were  not  with  him  mere  words 
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of  course,  for  he  was  more  intent  upon  travelling  aud  observing  than 
publishing.  Before  his  book  had  passed  through  the  pres-s,  and 
without  giving  his  friends  any  warning  of  his  intention,  he  left  Paris 
to  renew  his  researches  in  the  East,  and  sailed  from  Marseille  on  the 
0th  of  November,  1663. 

This  time  his  object  was  to  visit  Persia  and  the  Indies.  He  arrived 
at  Alexandria  on  the  4th  of  February  1664  :  from  Alexandria  he 
sailed  in  a  few  days  to  Sidon  ;  and  from  Sidon  he  visited  Damascus. 
After  a  stay  of  twenty-four  days  in  that  city  he  went  to  Aleppo, 
where  he  remained  two  months ;  aud  then,  travelling  by  Bir  and  Orfa 
to  Mosul,  descended  the  Tigris  to  Baghdad.  From  Baghdad  he  travelled 
to  Ispahan,  by  the  way  of  Hamadau.  Having  remained  five  months 
at  Ispahan,  he  left  it,  in  company  with  Tavernier,  for  Schiraz  aud 
Gombroon,  intending  to  sail  for  India  from  that  port,  but  the  jealousy 
of  the  Dutch  agents  obliged  him  to  return  to  Schiraz.  After  examining 
the  ruins  of  Tsheliuiuar  (Persepolis)  he  proceeded  to  Basrah,  and 
embarked  at  that  port  for  Surat,  where  he  arrived  on  the  12th  of 
January  1666.  Surat  continued  his  head  quarters  till  February  1667, 
during  which  time  he  made  excursions  to  Guzerat,  the  court  of  the 
Mogul,  and  to  the  Deccan.  On  his  return  to  Persia  he  spent  five 
mouths  at  Ispahan.  He  had  several  attacks  of  illness  in  India,  and 
having  been  wounded  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  one  of  his  own 
pistols  at  Gombroon,  his  cure  was  tedious.  His  constitution  was  pro- 
bably undermined ;  for,  attacked  by  fever  on  his  way  from  Ispahan  to 
Tabriz,  he  died  at  Miana,  on  the  28tb  of  November  1667.  During 
this  journey  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Persian  language. 

The  narrative  of  Thdveuot's  first  journey  to  the  East  was  prepared 
for  the  presB  by  himself,  but  was  not  published  till  after  his  departure 
from  Persia.  The  account  of  his  travels  in  Persia,  and  that  of  his 
travels  in  India,  were  published  (the  former  iu  1674,  the  latter  in 
16S4)  by  an  editor  who  is  called,  in  the  '  Privilege  du  Iioi,'  the  Sieur 
Luisaudre,  and  who  states  that  he  was  Thevenot's  executor,  and 
employs  expressions  which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  had 
married  the  traveller's  mother.  The  editing  of  these  two  volumes 
has  beeu  respectably  performed. 

Theveuot  possessed  a  natural  talent  for  observation,  and  the  power 
of  expressing  himself  accurately  and  unaffectedly.  Nothing  of  import- 
ance appears  to  have  escaped  his  notice  :  his  manner  of  telling  his 
story  impresses  the  reader  with  a  confidence  in  his  gool  faith,  and  his 
statements  have  been  corroborated  on  many  material  poiuts.  His 
mastery  of  the  Turkish,  Arabic,  aud  Persian  languages  gave  him  an 
advantage  that  scarcely  any  other  Oriental  traveller  of  his  day  pos- 
sessed. His  practice  of  residing  for  some  time  in  the  principal  towns 
of  the  countries  he  visited  familiarised  him  with  the  customs  of  the 
natives.  His  descriptions  of  external  objects  are  distinct,  and  his 
routes  accurate.  He  had  collected  a  Hortus  Siccus  in  India,  and  bad 
laid  beside  each  specimen  an  account  of  the  habitat  and  characteristics 
of  the  plant,  along  with  its  name  iu  the  Portuguese,  Persian,  Malabar, 
and  (what  his  biographer  terms)  the  Indian  and  Banian  languages. 
This  collection  came  into  the  possession  of  Melchisedec  TheVenot,  and 
is  mentioned  in  the  printed  catalogue  of  his  library.  Jean  Thevenot 
had  also  made  a  collection  of  Persian  and  Arabic  manuscripts,  of 
which  Tavernier  says  the  cadi  of  Miana  kept  the  best  to  himself.  The 
matured  judgment,  and  talent  for  observation  aud  description,  displayed 
in  Thevenot's  works,  are  astonishing  in  one  who  had  been  a  wanderer 
from  his  twentieth  year,  and  who  died  in  his  thirty-fourth.  His 
travels,  originally  published  in  three  volumes,  in  quarto,  which 
appeared  respectively  in  1665,  1674,  and  1684,  were  reprinted  in 
Amsterdam,  in  five  duodecimo  volumes,  in  1689,  and  at  the  same 
place,  in  the  same  form,  in  1705, 1725,  and  1727.  A  Dutch  translation 
of  them  was  published  in  16S1,  an  English  translation  in  1687,  and  a 
German  translation  in  1693. 

This  sketch  has  been  compiled  from  the  account  of  Thevenot's  life 
prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  his  travels,  from  the  travels  them- 
selves, and  from  some  incidental  notices  in  Tavernier. 

THEW,  ROBERT,  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  at  Patrington,  in 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  born,  in  1758.  His  edu- 
cation was  neglected,  and  at  a  suitable  age  he  was  bound  apprentice 
to  a  cooper.  After  the  expiration  of  his  appenticeship Thew  continued 
for  a  time  to  work  at  the  business  to  which  he  was  brought  up ;  and 
Chalmers  states  that,  during  the  Americau  war  of  independence,  he 
served  as  a  private  in  the  Northumberland  militia.  According  to  the 
'  Gentlemau's  Magazine,'  his  attention  was  first  directed  to  engraving 
about  the  age  of  twenty-six ;  when,  it  is  stated,  he  happened  to  see  an 
engraver  at  work,  and  although  he  had  never  practised  drawing,  he 
procured  a  copper-plate,  and  engraved  an  old  woman's  head,  from  a 
picture  by  Gerard  Douw,  with  such  extraordinary  skill  that  he  was, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Charles  Fox,  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
aud  Lady  Duncannon,  appointed  historical  engraver  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Whatever  foundation  there  may  be  for  this  story,  it  must  be 
received  with  some  allowance,  because  a  considerable  degree  of  mecha- 
nical dexterity  is  indispensable  for  the  production  of  a  good  copper- 
plate engraving.  A  more  probable  account  is  that  about  1783  he 
settled  at  Hull,  and  became  an  engraver  cf  shop-bills,  cards,  &c. 
Chalmers  states  that  he  engraved  and  published  a  plan  of  Hull,  which 
is  dated  May  6,  1784;  and  that  shortly  afterwards  he  solicited  sub- 
scriptions for  two  views  of  the  dock  at  that  place.  The  latter  are 
large  aquatint  prints,  drawn  and  engraved  by  Thew,  with  the  assistance 


of  F.  J ukes  in  the  aquatinting  department ;  and  they  were  published 
in  London  by  Thew  himself,  in  May  1785.  Copies  of  them  are  pre- 
served in  the  collection  of  George  III.,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
In  1788  Thew  was  introduced  to  Alderman  Boy  dell  by  tho  Marquis  of 
Caermarthen  (afterwards  duko  of  Leeds),  whose  patronage  he  had 
obtained  by  the  construction  of  a  camera  obscura  on  a  new  principle ; 
and  Boydell  immediately  commissioned  him  to  engrave  Northcote's 
picture  of  the  interview  between  the  young  princes,  from  '  Richard 
III.,' act  hi.  sc.  1.  This  plate  was  published  in  1791,  at  which  time 
Thew  held  the  appointment  above  alluded  to,  of  engraver  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Ho  subsequently  engraved  eighteen  other  plates 
for  the  Shakspere  Gallery,  and  part  of  a  nineteenth.  Several  of  these 
are  among  the  best  in  the  collection,  and  display  a  high  degree  of 
mechanical  skill,  as  well  as  an  unusual  amount  of  spirit  and  expression. 
That  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  entering  Leicester  Abbey  ('  Henry  VIII.,' 
act  iv.,  sc.  2),  from  a  picture  by  Westall,  is  deservedly  celebrated  as  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  style  known  among  artists  as  stipple  engraving; 
and  in  consequence  of  its  superior  beauty,  proof-impressions  of  it 
were,  according  to  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  charged  double  the 
price  of  any  other  in  the  whole  work.  Thew  died  in  July  1802,  at 
Stevenage  (or  Roxley,  according  to  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine ')  in 
Hertfordshire.   (Gent.  Mag.,  Oct.  1802,  p.  971 ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.) 

THIBAUT,  fourth  count  of  Champagne,  and  first  king  of  Navarre 
of  that  name,  occupies  a  respectable  rank  among  the  Troubadours.  It 
has  been  pretty  satisfactorily  shown  by  recent  writers  on  the  subject 
that  the  scandalous  stories  told  of  this  king  by  Matthew  of  Paris  aud 
others  rest  upon  no  satisfactory  evidence.  They  have  however  been 
more  successful  in  disproving  the  tales  of  their  predecessors  than  in 
substituting  anything  in  their  place.  They  have  rendered  Thibaut'a 
biography  in  a  great  measure  negative. 

He  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1201,  and  has  been 
called  Theobaldus  Posthumus,  on  account  of  his  father  having  died 
before  his  birth.  His  mother,  Blanche,  daughter  of  Sancho  the  Wise, 
king  of  Navarre,  took  charge  of  aud  governed  his  extensive  territories 
as  regent  for  twenty  years.  A  taste  for  literature  was  hereditary  in 
the  family  of  Thibaut.  His  grandmother,  Marie  of  France,  held,  about 
the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  '  Courts  of 
Love,'  and  some  of  her  judgments  have  been  preserved  by  Andre1  le 
Chap.  lain.  His  mother  Blanche  induced  by  her  commands  Aubein 
de  Sezane  to  compose  several  songs,  after  he  had  solemnly  renounced 
the  practice  of  poetry.  With  such  examples  before  him  it  was  natural 
enough  that  the  young  Count  of  Champague  should  contract  a  taste 
for  rhyming. 

An  attempt  waB  made  in  the  year  1214  to  wrest  the  territories  of 
Champagne  from  the  widow  and  her  son.  The  father  of  Thibaut 
was  a  younger  son  :  his  elder  brother  Henry  followed  Philippe  Auguste 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and,  marrying  there  a  sister  of  Baldwin  IV.,  king 
of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem,  had  by  her  two  daughters,  Alice,  queen  of 
Cyprus,  and  Philippa,  who  married  Airard  de  Brienne.  The  father 
of  Thibaut  IV.,  after  his  brother's  departure  for  Palestine,  took  pos- 
session of  Champagne  and  Brie,  which  were  held  without  challenge 
by  him,  and  by  his  widow  in  name  of  her  son,  till  1214.  Airard 
de  Brienne  then  claimed  them  in  right  of  his  wife.  Philippe 
Auguste  decided  in  favour  of  Thibaut,  and  the  sentence  was  confirmed 
by  the  peers  of  France,  in  July  1216,  on  the  ground  that  Henry, 
when  departing  for  the  East,  had  ceded  all  his  lands  in  France  to  his 
brother,  in  the  event  of  his  not  returning.  In  November  1221,  the 
seigneur  of  Brienne  was  persuaded  to  abandon  his  claims  upon  receiving 
a  compensation. 

In  the  same  year  Thibaut  took  upon  himself  the  management  of  his 
domains,  which  rendered  him,  by  their  extent,  and  the  title  of 
count  palatine,  which  they  conferred  upon  their  holder,  the  most 
powerful  vassal  of  the  crown.  During  the  brief  and  troubled  reign 
of  Louis  VIII.  (July  1223,  to  November  1226),  Thibaut  distinguished 
himself  by  nothing  but  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  insisted  upon 
his  feudal  rights.  At  the  siege  of  Kochelle  he  consented  to  remain 
till  the  town  was  taken,  but  exacted  in  return  a  declaration  from  the 
king  that  by  so  doing  he  did  not  render  himself  liable  on  any  futuu 
occasion  for  more  than  the  40  days'  service  in  arms  due  by  the 
vassals  of  the  crown.  In  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses  (induced 
probably  by  regard  for  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  who  was  his  kinsman) 
he  resisted  every  entreaty  of  the  king  to  remain  with  the  army  after 
the  40  days  bad  expired;  and  his  departure  from  it  was  one  of  the 
foundations  for  the  stories  afterwards  circulated  to  his  disadvantage. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  VIII.  a  league  was  formed  by  a  number  of 
the  most  powerful  French  nobles  to  prevent  the  queen  from  acting 
as  regent.  Thibaut  was  at  the  outset  a  party  to  this  confederacy. 
There  are  extant  letters  of  Pierre,  duke  of  Bretague,  and  Hugues  de 
Lusignan  (dated  March  1226,  which,  as  the  year  is  now  made  to  com- 
mence, would  be  called  1227)  authorising  him  to  conclude  in  their 
name  a  truce  with  the  king.  The  regent  however  found  means  to 
detach  the  Count  of  Champagne  from  his  allies;  for  an  attempt 
which  they  made  soon  after  to  obtain  possession  of  her  person  and 
the  king's  was  frustrated  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  Thibaut  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  body  of  horse.  The  Duke  of  Bretagne  and  his  coad- 
jutors were  much  incensed  at  the  desertion  of  the  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne, and  appear  to  have  soon  after  formed  the  project  of  harassing 
him  by  supporting  the  claims  of  the  Queen  of  Cyprus  upon  Cham- 
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pagnc  and  Brio.  He  was  1  » vevcr,  on  account  of  his  wealth,  too 
desirable  an  ally  to  ha  lost  without  an  endeavour  to  regain  him. 
Overtures  of  reconciliation  worn  made,  in  consequence  of  which  Count 
Thibaut  engaged  in  1231,  to  tako  to  wifo  tho  daughter  of  l'iei  ro  of 
Bretagne.  Thibaut  had  been  twico  married  before ;  in  his  eighteenth 
year  to  Gertrude,  daughter  of  tho  Count  of  Metz,  from  whom  ho 
wan  divorced,  and  afterwards  to  Agnes  do  Beaujcau,  by  whom  ho 
had  a  daughter.  Tho  regent,  fearing  the  consequences  of  this  recon- 
ciliation, interfered  to  break  it  ofr.  Tho  marriage-day  had  been  fixed, 
and  tho  bridegroom  was  already  on  bis  way  to  tho  place  where  it  was 
to  bo  celebrated,  when  letters  from  the  king,  forbidding  him  to  con- 
cludo  the  engagement,  were  delivered  to  him.  Ho  obeyed  the  royal 
mandate. 

This  insult  detorminod  tho  confederates  to  carry  into  execution 
their  original  project.  They  sent  for  tho  queen  of  Cyprus,  and 
invaded  Champagne,  avowedly  for  tho  purpose  of  putting  her  in  pos- 
session of  it.  The  kiug  marched  to  the  assistance  of  Thibaut,  and 
under  his  auspices  a  compromise  was  arranged.  Thibaut  ceded  to  the 
queen  of  Cyprus  lands  to  the  value  of  2000  livres  yearly,  and  paid  her 
in  addition  20,000,000  of  livres  in  money.  This  sum  was  advanced  by 
the  king,  who  received  in  return  the  estates  of  Sancerre  and  others 
which  Thibaut's  father  had  hold  beforo  be  acquired  Champagne 

Here  seems  tho  proper  place  to  notice  tho  stories  told  by  Matthew 
of  Paris  regarding  the  loves  of  Thibaut  and  Queen  Blanche,  and  the 
poisoniDg  of  Louis  VIII.,  laid  to  tho  charge  of  the  former.  Matthew 
only  mentions  the  accusation  as  a  rumour  ho  had  heard.  No  other 
historian  of  equal  antiquity  mentions  them.  Had  Thibaut  been  sus- 
pected of  being  the  murderer  of  the  king,  tho  charge  would  probably 
have  been  urged  against  him  by  one  or  other  of  tho  rival  factions, 
with  whom  he  played  fast  and  loose  immediately  after.  There  is  not 
a  passago  iu  his  poems  that  cau  be  interpreted  into  a  declaration  of 
attachment  to  Blanche,  who  was  moreover  thirteen  years  his  senior. 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  rumour  mentioned  by  Matthew  of  Paris 
arose.  A  rhymed  chronicle,  apparently  of  the  ago  of  Thibaut,  repre- 
sents him  as  going  about  (1230)  in  disguise  to  learn  how  men  spoke  of 
him,  and  discovering  he  had  no  friends.  About  this  time  there  were 
violent  disputes  between  the  University  of  Paris  and  the  papal  legate, 
and,  the  queen  supporting  the  legate,  the  wild  students  mado  and 
sang  ribald  songs  attributing  this  report  to  a  guilty  passion  for  his 
person.  In  times  of  civil  dissension  it  is  generally  found  that  parties 
otherwise  totally  unconnected  catch  up  and  spread  each  other's  scan- 
dalous reports  when  it  suits  their  purpose.  The  queen,  the  legate, 
and  the  Count  of  Champagno  were  all  unpopular;  the  dissolute 
students  had  circulated  imputations  against  the  chastity  of  the  two 
former;  and  the  interference  of  the  king  to  prevent  the  marriage  of 
the  last-mentioned  with  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  would, 
under  such  circumstances,  be  easily  interpreted  into  a  plot  of  the 
queen-mother  to  keep  him  for  herself.  It  was  amongst  the  students 
that  the  first  story  was  invented,  and  that  is  the  quarter  whence 
Matthew  of  Paris  most  probably  obtained  much  of  his  information 
regarding  French  affairs. 

In  1232  Thibaut  married  a  daughter  of  Archambaud  VIII.  of 
Bourbon.  In  April  1234,  ho  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Navarre,  on 
the  death  of  Sancho  the  Strong.  In  1235  ho  quarrelled  with  Saint 
Louis  about  the  territories  he  had  ceded  to  the  kiug  at  the  time  of  the 
arrangement  with  the  queen  of  Cyprus,  representing  them  as  merely 
transferred  to  the  king  in  security  for  the  money  he  advanced,  while  the 
latter  asserted  that  they  had  been  sold  to  him  for  that  sum.  It  came 
to  blows,  and  Thibaut  was  beaten.  In  1239  Thibaut  took  the  cross  and 
set  out  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  displayed 
none  of  the  talents  of  a  general.  Unable  to  procure  ships  to  transport 
his  forces  to  the  scone  of  action,  he  marched  through  Hungary  and 
Thrace.  Arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Byzantium,  his  treasure 
was  so  completely  expended,  that  his  followers  had  to  support  them- 
selves by  plunder.  In  an  engagement  near  Ctesarea  the  division  of  the 
army  under  his  immediate  command  was  beaten,  although  the  other 
was  victorious.  He  got  involved  in  tho  defiles  of  Taurus,  and  lost  two- 
thirds^of  his  men.  Lastly,  at  the  final  defeat  at  Ascalon,  he  fled 
ingloriously  beforo  the  battle  was  ended,  leaving  his  followers  to  their 
fate.  He  returned  to  Tampeluna,  which  he  had  mado  his  capital,  iu 
1242,  and  died  in  1253,  having  done  nothing  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
interim,  leaving  a  widow  and  six  children. 

The  poems  attributed  to  Thibaut  are  in  number  sixty-six,  and  there 
appears  no  reason  for  questioning  the  authenticity  of  any  of  them. 
Thirty-eight  are  devoted  to  the  expression  of  passionate  complaints 
and  ecstasies ;  three  recount  his  amorous  adventures  with  peasant- 
girls;  twelve  are  what  may  be  called  rhymed  law-cases  in  matters  of 
love  ;  the  rest  are  exhortations  to  engage  in  the  Crusade,  or  invectives 
against  the  immorality  of  the  age.  The  passion  of  the  amorous 
po,  ms  is  not  very  intense :  there  scarcely  needed  the  few  lines 
appended  to  most  of  them,  addressed  to  some  brother-troubadour,  to 
show  that  they  are  mere  displays  of  the  author's  cleverness.  The 
cr.a.'s  tor  the  Court  of  Love  are  ingenious  and  insignificant,  like  all 
other  compositions  of  that  kind.  The  fifty-fourth  song,  an  exhortation 
to  join  the  Crusade,  is  spirited.  The  sixty-fifth,  in  which  the  God  of 
Christians  is  compared  to  the  pelican  feeding  its  young  with  its  blood 
is  characterised  by  a  blended  tone  of  toleration  and  enthusiasm.  Iu 
tho  sixty-sixth  he  starts  a  theory  that  the  law  of  God  is  ripe  and 
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wholesome  fruit,  and  that  Adam  sinned  by  eating  unripe  fruit. 
Thibaut's  versification  is  correct  and  sweet.  There  is  a  spirit  of 
generosity  about  his  poems  that  is  creditablo  to  himself:  tho  neatness 
and  finish  of  his  verses  aro  more  attributable  to  the  degroe  of  per- 
fection to  which  tho  art  had  been  previously  carried  by  others  than  to 
tho  author's  own  talents.  Altogether  his  literary  productions  leave  a 
more  favourable  impression  of  his  character  than  tho  part  ho  played 
as  a  warrior  and  politician. 

(Les  Poesies  tin  Itoy  de  Navarre,  par  Levesquo  do  la  Ravaliore, 
12mo,  Paric,  1742;  aistoire  dt  .V.  Loyt,  IX.  da  nam,  Itoy  de  France, 
par  Mossire  Jean,  Sin;  do  Joinvillo;  par  M.  Claude  Menard,  4 to,  a 
Paris,  Til 7;  Dt  Bcllo  Baoro  Continuiia  Hutoria  lAbri  VI.,  Basilio 
Johanno  Herede  uuthoro,  Basili.r,  fol.  1560;  I'aylc  ;  Moreii;  and 
Biographic  Uvivirsillc,  in  voce  '  Thibaut..') 

THIBAUT,  ANTON  JUSTUS  PRIEDRIGH,  a  ce  lebrated  German 
jurist,  was  born  on  the  4th  of  January  1772,  at  Hameln  in  Hanover 
In  1792  ho  went  to  Oottiugen  to  study  the  law;  he  Continued  his 
studies  at,  Kijnigsberg;  anil  he  finished  them  at  Kiel,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Niebuhr.  In  this  university  he  took  the  degree  of 
D.C.L,  aDd  in  1796  was  admitted  as  a  junior  teacher  of  the  law.  He 
soon  rose  to  eminence,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  was  appointed 
ordinary  professor  of  civillaw.  In  1802  he  went  in  the  same  capacity 
to  Jena,  where  he  published  his 'System  des  Pandekten  Rechts,' the 
fust  systematical  attempt  of  the  kind  that  was  written  in  the  German 
language,  tho  former  works  on  that  subject  having  been  written  in 
Latin.  Tho  merits  of  this  excellent  work  were  generally  acknow- 
ledged, and  Thibaut  was  chosen  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  one  of 
the  foreign  members  of  the  commission  of  legislation  for  Russia,  and 
in  1805  he  was  invited  to  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  where  ho 
remained  till  his  death.  Though  scarcely  past  thirty,  he  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  first  civilian  iu  Germany  after  Hugo,  Savigny 
having  not  yet  attained  his  great  reputation.  Twice  Thibaut  was 
chosen  prorector  of  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  and  nine  times  he 
filled  the  office  of  dean  of  the  faculty.  He  was  also  chosen  deputy  of 
the  university  iu  the  first  chamber  of  the  States  of  Baden,  but  as  his 
new  duties  interfered  with  those  of  a  teacher,  he  resigned  the  office. 
In  1826  ho  was  made  a  privy  councillor.  His  fame  and  popularity 
among  the  students  led  to  his  receiving  invitations  from  other  univer- 
sities, as  for  instanco  from  Leipzig,  where  tho  place  of  professor 
primarius  of  law  was  offered  to  him  with  a  very  large  income,  besides 
a  prebend  iu  the  chapter  of  Merscburg  ;  but  nothing  could  induce  him 
to  leave  Heidelberg.  In  1830  he  was  knighted  by  the  Grand-Duke  of 
Baden,  his  former  pupil,  who  in  1834  appointed  him  judge  for  the 
graud-ducby,  iu  the  newly  established  tribunal  of  arbiters  for  the 
domestic  affairs  of  Germany.  In  1837  he  was  chosen  Membre  correspon- 
dant  de  l'Acaddmie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politique*,  for  the  section 
of  legislation  and  jurisprudence.  Thibaut  died  on  the  28th  of  March 
1840,  with  the  well-deserved  reputatiou  of  being  equal  to  Savigny  as  a 
civilian,  and  superior  to  him  as  a  teacher  and  a  practical  jurist.  Tho 
great  object  of  Thibaut  was  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  obsolete 
portions  of  the  Roman  law,  and  those  which  were  of  real  practical 
use.  In  his  private  life  Thibaut  was  most  amiable;  to  many  a  poor 
student  he  proved  a  kiud  father;  to  many  who  had  talent  a  wise 
friend.  His  house  was  open  to  all  his  pupils,  whether  introduced  to 
him  by  others  or  by  themselves;  but  he  showed  particular  attention 
to  those  who,  besides  their  legal  knowledge,  showed  proficiency  in 
music,  of  which  he  was  a  profound  judge.  His  little  work  on  Purity 
of  Music  quoted  below  is  a  specimen  of  his  refined  taste  in  this 
respect. 

The  principal  work  of  Thibaut  is  his  'System  des  Pandekten- 
Rechts,' mentioned  above,  of  which  the  eighth  editiou  was  published 
at  Heidelberg  in  2  vols.  Svo,  1834;  and  a  ninth  edition  was  edited 
after  the  author's  death,  by  Professor  Buchholtz,  Jena,  1S46.  This 
work  is  in  tho  hands  of  nine  out  of  ten  lawyers  in  Germany,  but 
though  of  the  highest  value,  it  is  rather  a  difficult  book  to  beginners. 
The  following  are  the  other  works  of  Thibaut  according  to  the  date 
of  their  publication: — 1,  '  De  genuina  Juris  Personarum  et  Rei-um 
Indole  veroque  hujus  divisionis  Pretio,'  Svo,  Kiel,  1796,  is  a  disserta- 
tio  inauguralis  which  brought  the  young  author  the  honour  of  being 
attacked  by  Hugo.  2,  '  Juristische  Encyklopadie  und  Methodologie,' 
Svo,  Altona,  1797.  3,  '  Versuche  fiber  einzelne  Theile  der  Theorie 
des  Rechts'  (Essays  on  several  Branches  of  the  Theory  of  the  Law>, 
2  vols.  Svo,  Jena,  1798-1S02;  2nd  edit,  1817,  translated  into  French 
by  De  Saudt  et  De  Chassat,  Paris,  1 S 1 1.  4,  '  Ueber  Besitz  und  Verjah- 
rung'  (On  Possession  and  Prescription),  Svo,  Jena,  1803,  •  work 
which  caused  a  great  sensation,  but  was  afterwards  thrown  iuto  the 
shade  by  Saviguy's  work  on  Possession.  5,  '  CivilUtische  Abhaud- 
lungen'  (Essays  on  Civil  Law),  Svo,  Heidelberg,  1S14;  2nd  edit.,  1S22. 
6,  '  Ueber  Reiuheit  der  Tonkunst'  (On  Purity  of  Music),  Svo,  Heidel- 
berg, 1825;  2nd  edit.,  1S26.  7.  'Ueber  die  Nothwendigkeit  eines 
Allgemeiuen  biirgerlichen  Rechtes  in  Deutschland,'  (On  the  Necessity 
of  a  Common  Code  of  Laws  for  Germany),  Svo,  Heidelberg,  1S14. 
This  work  placed  its  author  at  the  head  of  a  great  legislative  move- 
ment, and  a  short  explanation  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  understand  it.  Aucieut  German  laws  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
Roman  law  exist  there  together,  the  former  referring  principally  to 
landed  property,  entailed  estates,  and  others  called  '  noble  estates,' 
the  different  hereditary  and  temporal  tenements  of  the  peasautrv,  the 
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succession  to  such  estates,  the  legal  consequences  of  marriage  inasmuch 
as  it  effects  complete  communion  of  property,  personal  and  real, 
between  husband  and  wife,  further  the  remnants  of  feudal  institu- 
tions, and  others ;  while  contracts,  the  common  succession  to  personal 
property  and  to  land,  except  entailed  estates  either  noble  or  villain, 
testaments  (in  a  >;reat  measure)  and  many  other  things  are  regulated 
by  the  Roman  law.  In  some  parts  of  Germany  the  German  and 
Roman  elements  of  the  law  are  knitted  together  by  modern  legisla- 
tion into  a  regular  code,  civil  and  criminal,  as  the  Austrian  code  ;  the 
Prussian,  which  is  in  force  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia;  the  Bavarian  criminal  code,  the  work  of  Feuerbach,  in 
Bavaria  and  Oldenburg.  But  the  civil  law  in  the  latter  two  countries 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  Germany,  except  Austria  and  Prussia,  is  that 
compound  of  Roman  and  German  elements  which  has  been  mentioned 
above.  Besides  the  '  Common  Law,'  by  which  is  meant  the  Roman- 
German  compound  aforesaid,  there  is  a  variety  of  provincial  and  local 
laws,  among  which  the  laws  of  the  cities  of  Magdeburg,  Hamburg,  and 
Liibeck  deserve  a  particular  attention,  especially  the  law  of  Lubeck, 
since  it  is  not  only  shaped  into  the  form  of  a  code,  but  is  the 
common  law  of  nearly  all  the  towns  of  North-Eastern  Germany  as 
well  as  those  in  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Eastern  Prussia  and  the 
so-called  German  provinces  of  Russia,  Courland,  Livonia,  and  Estho- 
nia.  To  augment  the  difficulties,  the  French  code  became  the  common 
law  in  the  liheuish  provinces  and  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden. 

This  sketch,  however  imperfect,  may  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
administration  of  the  law  in  Germany  is  no  easy  matter ;  and  that 
the  difficulties  increase  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  different  courts  ;  and  hence  the  strange,  yet  under  such  circum- 
stances necessary  fact,  that  the  faculties  of  law  in  the  various  uni- 
versities were,  and  partly  still  are,  so  many  courts  of  justice  before 
which  cases  used  to  be  brought  which  require  more  learning,  especially 
historical  learning,  than  is  generally  possessed  by  the  members  of  the 
common  courts  of  justice.  Thibaut's  proposal  was  to  fashion  this 
legal  chaos  into  a  general  code,  as  was  done  in  France ;  and  although 
he  admitted  that  the  task  would  be  very  difiicult,  ho  maintained  that 
what  had  been  done  iu  France  would  diminish  the  difficulty.  His 
plan  soon  became  popular,  but  he  also  met  with  decided  adversaries, 
among  whom  Saviguy  took  the  lead,  who  contended  that  Germany 
was  not  yet  ripe  "for  a  common  legislation  ;  that  the  idea  itself  was 
good,  but  that  there  were  so  many  scientific  (rather  theoretical)  diffe- 
rences among  the  jurists  concerning  the  most  importaut  points,  that 
every  attempt  would  prove  abortive  till  matters  had  previously  been 
settled  scientifically."  Savigny  also  could  refer  to  an  example,  the 
Prussian  code  (Laudrecht),  which,  though  only  an  experiment  upon  a 
portion  of  Germany,  is  yet  considered  to  be  a  failure  :  he  avoided  to 
apeak  of  the  Austrian  code.  Thibaut  has  entered  into  many  details 
concerning  the  importaut  question  of  a  common  code  for  Germany,  in 
several  of  his  numerous  essaj  s,  dissertations,  and  treatises  in  the 
principal  legal  reviews  of  his  country.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
'  Civilistisches  Archiv,'  and  the  '  Heidelberg  Jalirbucher.' 

(The  Life  of  Thibaut,  in  Heidelberg  Jahrbiicher,  year  1840.) 

THIELEN,  JAN  PHILIP  VAN,  was  born  at  Mechlin  in  1618.  He 
was  of  a  noble  family,  and  lord  of  Cowenburg.  Though  he  received 
an  education  suitable  to  his  rank,  and  was  instructed  in  every  branch 
of  polite  literature,  his  predilection  for  the  art  of  painting  induced 
him  to  become  a  disciple  of  Daniel  Segers.  Having  voluntarily 
placed  himself  under  so  able  an  instructor,  his  improvement,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  was  rapid.  His  subjects  were  usually  in  the  taste 
of  Segers,  garlauds  of  flowers,  with  some  historical  design  in  the 
centre,  or  festoons  twining  round  vases  enriched  with  representations 
in  bas-relief.  He  always  copied  from  nature,  and  chose  his  flowers  in 
the  entire  perfection  of  their  beauty,  grouping  them  with  great  taste. 
His  pictures  are  very  highly  finished,  with  a  light  touch,  perhaps  less 
spirited  than  the  works  of  Segers;  but  it  is  sufficient  praise  to  say 
that  his  performances  rivalled  those  of  his  master.  He  was  much 
employed  by  Philip  IV.,  king  of  Spain,  for  whom  most  of  his  finest 
performances  were  painted.  Two  of  his  capital  pictures  were  at 
Mechlin;  they  represented  garlands  and  flowers,  and  many  insects  of 
different  kinds  on  the  leaves,  all  finished  with  exquisite  delicacy.  The 
figure  of  St.  Bernard  is  iu  the  centre  of  the  one,  and  that  of  St.  Agatha 
in  the  other.  Weyermann  also  highly  commends  one,  which  has  in  the 
centre  a  nymph  sleeping,  watched  by  a  satyr,  the  figures  being  painted 
by  Pcelemburg.  He  died  in  1667.  Von  Thielen  seldom  inscribed  his 
name  on  any  of  his  works ;  he  generally  marked  them  J.  or  P. 
Couwenburg. 

*  THIERRY,  AMEDEE-SIMON-DOMINIQUE,  was  born  at  Blois,  in 
the  department  of  Loir-et-Cher,  on  August  2,  1797.  After  receiving  a 
careful  education,  he  at  first  devoted  himself  to  teaching,  and  received 
from  Vatimesnil  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  History  at  Besancon, 
where,  notwithstanding  his  moderation,  his  opinions  were  disapproved 
of  by  the  government,  and  he  experienced  many  official  persecutions. 
Under  the  ministry  of  Polignac  bis  lectures  were  suspended  by  order. 
After  the  revolution  of  July  1830,  he  was  named  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Haute-Saone.  In  1831  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academie  de3  Sciences.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe  he  filled  the  office  of  master  of  requests  in  the  council 
tf  state,  and  he  has  been  continued  in  the  office  under  the  Empire.  In 
iddition  to  the  assistance  afforded  by  him  to  his  brother  Augustin,  he 


is  the  author  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  'Histoire  de  la  Gaule  sous 
la  domination  roinaine,'  1826 ;  of  a  '  Resume"  de  l'Histoire  de  la 
Guienne,'  1828  ;  of  a  '  Histoire  d'Attila  de  ses  fils  et  do  ses  successeura 
en  Europe,  suivi  de  legendes,'  1856;  and  a  '  Histoire  des  Gaulois;' 
a  'Recits  de  l'Hist.  Romaine,'  1860  ;  'Nouveaux  Becits,' 1864  ;  and 
'  Tableau  de  l'Empire  Romaine,'  1862.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  series 
of  interesting  essays  upon  various  characters  and  events  connected  with 
Gallia  during  the  Prankish  domination,  which  have  appeared  within 
the  last  few  years  in  the  «  Bevue  des  deux  mondea.' 

THIERRY,  JACQUES-NICHOLAS-AUGUSTIN,  the  distinguished 
historian,  the  elder  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Blois  on 
May  10,  1795.  In  1805  ho  commenced  his  studies  in  the  college  of 
his  native  town;  in  1811  he  entered  the  normal  school;  and  in  1813 
he  became  a  teacher  in  a  provincial  school.  In  1814  he  went  to  Paris, 
enlisting  himself  as  an  adherent  of  the  socialist  principles  of  the  Count 
St.  Simon,  of  whom  he  became  the  friend  and  assistant;  and  in  1810 
published  '  Des  nations  et  de  leurs  rapports  mutuels.'  He  however 
shortly  penetrated  the  fallacy  and  shallowness  of  his  master's  doctrines, 
abjured  them,  and  became  with  Comto  and  Dunoyer  the  editor,  in 
1817,  of  the  '  Censeur  europden,'  a  liberal  political  journal.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  first  formed  the  theory  of  the  continued  existence  of 
two  classes  in  England — the  Norman  masters  and  tho  Saxon  servants, 
— whose  successive  struggles  he  traced  down  to  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
in  an  essay  in  this  paper,  and  which,  with  much  perverted  ingenuity, 
but  with  perfect  honesty,  and  a  rare  and  conscientious  industry  and 
perseverance  in  historical  investigations  which  he  then  commenced,  ho 
has  supported  in  all  his  subsequent  works.  On  the  suppression  of 
the  '  Censeur  europden '  in  1820  he  proposed  to  the  editors  of  the 
'Courrier  Francais '  a  series  of  letters  on  the  history  of  France,  for  he 
says  of  himself  that  he  had  then  found  that  history  was  his  true 
vocation,  and  he  was  accepted  as  a  contributor.  With  the  second 
letter  commenced  the  official  attacks  on  his  writings.  Much  was 
erased,  still  he  pursued  his  course;  but  on  receiving  .several  other 
letters  of  disapproval,  the  editors  wished  him  to  vary  his  subjects. 
This  he  declined  doing,  and  he  ceased  his  contributions  iu  January 
1S21.  He  then  returned  to  his  historical  studies,  which  however  he 
had  to  pursue  under  increased  difficulties  as  approaching  blindness 
rendered  him  unable  to  read,  but  he  bore  the  deprivation  with  philo- 
sophical calmness.  In  1825  he  published  his  'Histoire  de  la  conquoto 
de  l'Angleterre  par  les  Normands,'  a  work  which,  despite  his  false 
theory  of  the  ever-enduriog  difference  of  classification  of  the  two 
races,  is  of  a  high  merit,  as  displaying  great  power  of  acute  discrimi- 
nation, the  result  of  vast  labour  digested  by  a  well-regulated  mind, 
with  pleasing  and  animated  descriptions  grouping  the  peculiarities  of 
the  time,  and  an  animated  style.  It  has  gone  through  many  editions 
and  has  been  translated  into  English  and  German.  In  1827  he  issued 
his  letters  from  the  '  Courrier  Francais '  in  an  extended  and  collected 
form  under  the  title  of  '  Lettres  sur  l'histoire  de  France,'  which  have 
also  been  translated  into  English.  In  1828  a  nervous  disorder,  added 
to  his  now  rapidly  failing  sight,  occasioned  his  being  sent  by  his 
medical  adviser  to  Hyeres,  near  Toulon,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea-air 
of  the  Mediterranean.  While  residing  here  for  nearly  two  years,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles- 
Lettres,  and  was  created  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  of 
which  subsequently  he  was  made  an  officer.  The  years  1831  to 
1835  he  passed  partly  at  the  warm  baths  of  Lureuil  and  partly 
at  Vesoul  in  Haute-Saone,  during  which  time,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  brother,  he  composed  his  '  Dix  ans  d'dtudes  historiques,' 
a  series  of  excellent  essays,  the  product  of  his  previous  investi- 
gations, which  was  published  in  1835.  At  this  time,  he  was  called 
to  Paris  by  Guizot,  who  was  then  minister  of  public  instruction, 
who  confided  to  him  the  editing  of  .a  'Recueil  des  documents  inddits 
de  l'histoire  du  tiers-etats,'  which  forms  a  part  of  the  '  Collection  des 
documents  inddits  de  l'histoire  de  France.'  In  1840  he  published  his 
'Recits  des  temps  Merovingiens,  prdeddes  des  considerations  sur 
l'histoire  de  France,'  to  which  the  Academy  awarded  their  prize,  and 
of  which  also  there  is  an  English  translation.  A  collected  edition  of 
his  works  was  published  in  1853,  and  he  died  on  May  22,  1856. 

As  an  historian  Thierry  takes  rank  with  Michelet  and  Guizot.  Less 
profound  in  philosophical  disquisition  than  Guizot,  less  eloquent  and 
imaginative  than  Michelet,  he  excels  both  in  the  power  of  grouping 
large  masses  of  detail,  and  of  seizing  and  presenting  every  point  of 
interest  or  importance ;  he  combines  picturesque  effects  with  minute 
knowledge ;  and  his  style  is  earnest  and  lucid  though  not  always 
elegaut.  He  had  also  the  merit  of  remaining  consistently  devoted  to 
his  vocation.  While  nearly  every  French  writer  of  eminence  looked 
forward  to  political  influeuce  or  employment  as  his  reward — and  many 
contrived  to  attain  them,  too  often  by  a  sacrifice  of  their  previous  prin- 
ciples or  opinions — Thierry  held  on  his  way  undeviatingly.  His  conso- 
lation under  various  afflictions  he  has  himself  stated :  "Blind  and  suffer- 
ing, without  hope  and  without  intermission,  I  will  give  this  testimony 
which  from  me  no  one  will  disbelieve ;  there  is  something  in  the  world 
better  than  physical  enjoyments,  better  than  property,  better  even 
than  health  ;  it  is  a  devoted  attachment  to  a  science." 

Julie  Thierry,  whose  maiden  name  was  Qudrangal,  became 
the  wife  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  notice  in  1831,  and  was  or 
the  most  essential  service  to  him  in  his  then  state  of  total  blindness. 
In  1836  she  published  '  Scenes  de  mceurs  aux  18me  et  19me  siecle*,' 
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for  which  Lor  husband  wrote  an  introd  notion.  She  was  also  the  author 
of  a  number  of  clever  essays  in  tho  'Revue  dea  deux  ruondcB.'  She 
died  on  Juno  10,  1844. 

"THIERS,  LOUIS-ADOLl'HIO,  French  statesman  and  historian, 
was  born  at  Marseille  on  the  10th  of  April  1707.  Ilia  lather  was  a 
working  locksmith  ;  his  mother  was  of  a  mercantile  family  of  the 
town  which  had  fallen  in  circumstances,  but  could  boast  of  having 
given  birth  to  Joseph  and  Andrew  Ohenier.  Through  the  influence  of 
his  mother's  family,  Thiers  was  admitted  when  a  boy  to  tho  Lyceum 
of  Marseille,  where  he  was  one  of  thoso  who  roceived  a  gratuitous 
education  at  the  imperial  expense.  It  waH  intended  that  ho  should 
proceed  from  the  school  to  tho  Gcole  1'olytechuique,  in  order  to  be 
educated  for  tho  military  service  of  the  empire  ;  but  the  fall  of  tho 
empire  and  the  restoration  of  tho  Bourbons  having  put  an  end  to  this 
design,  he  resolved  to  become  an  'avocat'  and  went  to  Aix  to  study 
jurisprudence.  It  was  at  tho  college  of  Aix  that  ho  formod  his 
acquaintance  with  M.  Mignet,  then  also  a  student  of  law  there,  and 
between  whom  and  M.  Thiers  there  has  ever  Biuce  been  a  close  in- 
timacy both  personal  and  political.  At  Aix  young  Thiers  distinguished 
himself  by  his  vivacity  and  talent,  and  his  fondness  for  historical  and 
economical  studies.  A  curious  story  is  told  illustrative  of  his  clever- 
ness while  at  college.  The  authorities  of  tho  college  had  oll'ered  a 
prize  for  the  best  Cloge  on  Vauvenargues  ;  and  Thiers  had  given  in 
an  dloge  which  was  found  to  be  the  best.  At  that  time,  however, 
political  feeling  ran  high  among  tho  authorities  of  tho  college  — some 
beiug  eager  liberals,  and  others  eager  royalists;  and,  it  having  trans- 
pired, before  the  opening  of  the  sealed  packets  containing  the  com- 
petitors' names,  that  the  author  of  the  successful  dloge  was  the 
youug  liberal  M.  Thiers,  the  royalist  party  among  the  judges  were 
strong  enough  to  prevent  the  prize  being  awarded.  No  prize  was 
given,  and  the  same  subject  was  prescribed  for  competition  in  the 
following  year.  That  year  Thiers  again  sent  in  the  identical  cloge 
which  had  in  his  opinion  been  unfairly  treated  in  the  former  year. 
It  was  pronounced  to  be  second  in  meiit,  the  prize  being  awarded  to 
another  essay  which  had  beeu  sent  from  Paris.  It  remained  to  ascer- 
tain who  was  the  author  of  this  piece ;  and  greatly  to  the  discomfi- 
ture of  the  judges,  when  the  scaled  packet  containing  the  name  was 
opened,  it  was  found  that  the  writer  of  this  cloge  also  was  M.  Thiers, 
who  had  resorted  to  this  trick,  partly  by  way  of  revenge,  partly  by 
way  of  frolic. 

His  education  having  been  finished,  M.  Thiers  began  practice  as  au 
'avocat,'  but  had  little  success.  He  therefore,  turned  his  attention 
to  literature,  and  removed  to  Paris.  Many  stories  are  told  of  his 
extreme  poverty  at  this  time,  and  of  the  shifts  to  which  he  was  put ; 
but  these  are  contradicted  by  his  friends,  who  assert  them  to  be  the 
calumuies  of  political  animosity.  At  all  events,  about  the  year  1S23, 
M.  Thiers  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Manuel,  whose  political 
influence  was  then  at  its  highest,  was  by  him  introduced  to  M.  Etienue, 
the  conductor  of  the  'Coustitutionnel,'  and  begau  to  contribute  re- 
gularly to  that  journal  on  political  aud  other  subjects.  While  thus 
earning  a  moderate  livelihood  as  a  liberal  journalist  under  the 
Restoration,  he  was  privately  engaged  in  authorship  of  a  more  ambi- 
tious kind.  As  early  as  1S23  he  had  written  a  sketch  entitled  1  The 
Pyrenees  aud  the  South  of  France  during  the  months  of  November 
and  December  1822,'  of  which  a  translation  appeared  iu  English  ;  aud 
about  the  same  time,  assisted  by  information  on  financial  subjects 
supplied  him  by  M.  le  Baron  Louis,  a  great  authority  on  such  matters, 
he  wrote  an  account  of  Law  aud  his  scbemts,  which  appeared  in  a 
review.  Eut  the  work  which  he  had  prescribed  for  his  leisure  was  a 
'History  of  the  French  Revolution.'  He  had  diligently,  gathered 
documentary  materials ;  and,  iu  order  to  inform  himself  on  special 
topics,  he  made  it  his  busiuess  to  become  acquainted  with  burvivors 
who  had  acted  special  parts  iu  that  great  crisis.  The  first  volume 
appeared  in  1823,  aud  the  others  were  successively  published,  till  the 
work  wa3  completed  iu  1830.  At  first  the  work  did  not  attract  much 
attention ;  but  before  it  was  concluded,  it  had  produced  a  powerful 
sensation.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  many  histories  of  the 
French  Revolution ;  but,  published  as  the  work  of  M.  Thiers  was 
during  the  Restoration,  the  sympathies  which  it  showed  with  the 
Revolution,  aud  the  boldness  with  which  it  endeavoured  to  revive  the 
reputations  of  the  great  actors  in  that  extraordinary  drama,  were 
something  original  in  French  historical  literature.  Even  now,  though 
its  accuracy  has  been  assailed  in  many  poiuts,  and  though  there  are 
many  rival-histories  of  the  Revolution,  characterised  by  merits  of  a 
different  kind,  the  work,  by  reason  of  its  fullness  of  detail,  aud  its 
vivacity  of  6tyle,  retains  a  high  place  both  in  France  and  in  other 
countries. 

It  was  the  Revolution  of  1830  however  that  brought  M.  Thiers  into 
prominence  in  the  active  politics  of  France.  M.  Cormenin,  one  of  his 
bitterest  critics,  thus  sarcastically  sums  up  the  tenor  of  the  life  of  M. 
Thiers  prior  to  this  epoch,  in  one'of  his  well-known  sketches  published 
under  the  name  of  Timou.  "  Bom  poor,  he  required  fortune ;  born 
obscure,  lie  required  a  name ;  an  unsuccessful '  avoc  >t '  he  became  a 
'litCrrateur,'  and  threw  himself  into  the  liberal  party  rather  from 
necessity  than  from  conviction."  At  the  Revolution  of  1830,  he  con- 
tinues, M.  Thie.s  was  nothing,  "  neither  elector  nor  eligible,  Urither 
deputy  nor  minister,  nor  eveu  academician:"  and  but  for  this  event, 
he  says,  "  he  would  have  grown  old  in  the  esteem  of  a  literary  clique.'' 


These  are  tho  expressions  of  a  satirist,  and  the  samo  might  be  »aid  of 
many  other  men  who  have  been  eminent  in  Fiance  hince  1830.  Tin-re 
can  be  no  doubt  that.  Thiers  contributed  powerfully  to  the  preparation 
for  the  Revolution.  Both  in  consequence  of  hit  history  and  of  his 
writiug-i  as  a  journalist  he  was  already  recognised  some  time  before  the 
Revolution  as  one  of  the  most  active  men  of  the  revolutionary  party 
among  the  French  liberals,  as  distinct  from  the  '  doctrinaire'  party,  of 
which  the  Due  de  Broglie,  M.  dc  Kemusat,  Duvcrgie  de  llausaniie,  aud 
Guizot  wcro  tbe  heads.  lie  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Liht.te, 
Manuel,  Beranger,  and  Annand  Carrell ;  and  when  the  last  of  there 
projected  the  famous  journal  called  tho  '  National,'  as  an  organ  of  the 
mon  revolutionary  form  of  liberalism,  he  associated  Thiers  and 
Mignet  with  himself  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  on.  It  was  ajreed 
that  the  three  should  be  editors  In  turn,  each  for  a  year;  and  Thiers 
was  chosen  editor  for  the  first  year.  The  first  number  appeared  on 
the  1st  of  January  1830,  and  no  journal  did  more  to  damage  the  cause 
of  Bourbon  legitimacy  during  tho  first  half  of  that  year.  The  main 
idea  of  tho  journal  under  the  management  of  Thiers,  say  tho  French 
writers,  was  "  guerre  a  la  royaute,  mais  guerre  legale,  guerre  consti- 
tutionelle,  guerre  au  nom  de  la  charte."  In  other  words,  the  opinions 
of  M.  Thiers  were  not  those  of  the  Republic;  and  what  he  wanted  was 
eomethiug  in  Prance  that  should  be  tantamount  to  the  Revolution  of 
1688  iu  England — i.e.,  that  should  secure  constitutional  sovereignty 
with  a  change  of  person.  The  natural  issue  of  such  views  was 
Orleanism  ;  aud,  accordingly,  after  the  three  days  of  July  (during 
which  the  office  of  the  '  National '  was  the  headquarters  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  government,  though  M.  Thiers  was  alterwards  accused  of 
having  consulted  his  personal  safety  when  affairs  were  at  the  worst  by 
withdrawing  from  the  immediate  scene  of  danger),  M.  Thiers  had  an 
important  share  with  Lafittc  and  others  in  the  arrangements  which 
brought  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne.  This  solution  exactly  answered 
his  views,  which  were  as  adverse  to  a  pure  Republic  as  to  legitimacy  ; 
he  prepared  the  public  miud  for  it  by  placards  aud  the  like;  aud 
it  was  he  who  undertook  the  mission  to  Neuilly  to  invite  Louis 
Philippe  to  assume  the  government. 

M.  Thiers  was,  of  course,  a  prominent  man  iu  the  new  system  of 
things  which  he  had  helped  to  bring  about.  He  first  held  au  olfice 
iu  the  Fiuanee  ministry  under  his  old  patron  M.  le  Baron  Louis,  aud 
showed  such  talent  iu  the  office  that,  when  this  first  cabinet  of  Louis- 
Philippe  resigned  iu  November  1830,  the  minister  recommended 
Thiers  as  his  successor.  M.  Thiers  prudently  decliued  so  sudden  a 
promotion,  and  contented  himself  with  an  uuder-secretaryship  in  the 
Lafitte  ministry,  which  lasted  from  November  1830  till  March  1831. 
In  this  ministry  he  still  made  financial  administration  his  speciality  ; 
while  as  deputy  for  Aix  he  began  his  career  as  a  parliamentary  orator. 
At  first  his  attempts  in  this  latter  character  were  not  very  successful, 
his  extremely  diminutive,  and  eveu  odd  and  mean  appearance  operating 
to  his  prejudice  in  the  tribune;  but  very  soon  he  acquired  that 
wonderful  volubility  and  that  power  of  easy,  familiar,  anecdotic  and 
amusing,  and  yet  bold  and  incisive  rhetoric  which  have  characterised 
his  oratory  siucc,  and  which  contrast  so  markedly  with  the  graver  and 
more  earnest  eloquence  of  Guizot.  On  the  accession  of  the  Casimir 
Perier  ministry  in  March  1831,  M.  Thiers  went  out  of  office,  and  had 
even  to  contest  the  election  at  Aix  with  an  adherent  of  the  ministry  ; 
but  very  soon  he  deserted  the  opposition  aud  astounded  the  Chamber 
by  a  speech  against  its  policy.  The  consequence  was,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  commission  ou  the  budget, 
iu  whose  name  he  presented  the  report;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  lost  hia  popularity,  aud  was  assailed  everywhere  as  a  traitor  to 
liberalism  aud  a  mere  political  charlatan.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he 
visited  Italy  ou  a  political  mission,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  writiu; 
a  history  of  Florence.  On  the  accession  of  the  Soult  ministry  iu 
October  1832  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  M.  Thiers  was  placed  to 
his  mind  :  at  last  however  he  was  fixed  in  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  M.  Guizot  being  appointed  Minister  of  Publi*  Instruction, 
aud  M.  le  Due  de  Broglie  beiug  also  in  the  cabinet.  As  Minister  of 
the  Interior  M.  Thiers  planned  and  executed  the  arrest  of  the  Duchess 
de  Berry.  On  the  subdivision  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  he  chose 
the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Public  Works ;  and  it  was  while  hold- 
ing this  office  that  he  declared  himself  iu  various  important  ejuestions 
affecting  the  internal  politics  of  France.  His  interest  in  the  railway 
system  and  in  the  question  of  tariff  reform  led  him  to  visit  England , 
aud  the  result  was  that  though  he  advocated  a  political  alliance  with 
England,  ho  deprecated  a  commercial  alliance,  and  declared  in  favour 
of  a  Protectionist  policy.  "As  for  freedom  of  commerce, "  says  one 
of  his  biographers,  "  l£  Thiers  had  little  faith  in  the  theories  of  the 
cosmopolite  dreamers."  He  also  favoured  all  measures  tending  to  cen- 
tralisation in  France.  "M.  Thiers,"  says  the  same  biojrapher,  ''loves 
to  cite  those  two  acts  of  his  life  which  he  regards  as  great  services 
rendered  to  his  country— his  having  saved  the  national  industry  by 
maintaiuing  the  protective  system,  aud  the  French  uuity  by  centrali- 
sation." In  general  politics  the  part  taken  by  M.  Thiers  was  such 
that  he  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  popular  liberal,  but  rather  as  a 
decided  Orlcanist  aud  therefore  Conservative,  His  hostility  to  political 
associations  increased  his  unpopularity  with  the  Republican  or  ad- 
vanced liberal  party.  In  short,  Thiers  had  made  up  his  mind  to  live 
auel  die  as  a  minister  of  Louis-Philippe.  This  position  he  retained 
after  the  re-construction  of  the  Soult  ministry  in  April  1534.  He 
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then  resumed  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  in  which  capacity  he  had 
to  direct  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  Lyon  insurrection.  Ho 
retained  the  same  ministry,  under  Marshal  Gerard  and  M.  le  Due 
de  Broglie  till  February  183(5 ;  and  he  was  at  the  side  of  Marshal 
Mortier  when  that  general  lost  his  life  by  the  explosion  of  Fiesehi's 
infernal  mauhiue  (July  28,  1835).  At  length,  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  Broglie  ministry,  Thiers  attained  the  highest  political  position  to 
which  he  could  aspire,  in  being  named  by  Louis  Philippe  to  tho 
presidency  of  the  couucil  and  the  ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  (Feb. 
22,  1836).  He  remained  at  the  head  of  the  government  till  August 
183(5,  when  a  difference  with  the  king  on  Spanish  affairs  obliged  him 
to  resign.  He  was  again  chief  minister  in  1840,  and  then  showed 
himself  rather  against  the  English  alliance  and  eager  for  a  war-polioy 
which  would  gratify  the  military  passions  of  France ;  but  Guizot  at 
length  succei  ded  in  adapting  himself  to  the  tastes  and  wishes  of  Louis- 
Philippe,  and  during  the  last  years  of  this  king's  reign,  the  Thiers 
party  was  one  of  the  elements  of  the  opposition  — in  its  own  opinion, 
the  most  powerful  element,  though  not  in  reality  such.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  M.  Thiers,  relieved  from  official  duty,  returned  to  author- 
ship and  produced,  in  continuation  of  his  former  work,  his  well-known 
'  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire'  (1845).  While  the  literary 
merits  of  this  work  are  acknowledged,  its  accuracy  has  been  impeached 
on  various  hands. 

The  revolution  of  1848,  proving  as  it  did  that  there  were  deeper 
forces  at  work  in  France  than  wore  represented  by  the  alternative  of  a 
Thiers  ministry  or  a  Guizot  ministry,  scciub  to  have  terminated  tho 
political  existence  of  M.  Thiers  as  well  as  that  of  his  rival.  During 
the  Revolution,  indeed,  Thiers  was  for  a  moment  seen  exerting  himself 
as  the  man  to  whom  it  fell  of  light  to  be  called  in  when  Cuizot  had 
disappeared ;  but  he  was  immediately  swept  away  along  with  the 
(Jrleanisui  which  he  represented,  and  the  Republicans  had  the  use  of 
the  victory  which  the  people  had  gained.  While  tho  republic  lasted, 
Thiers,  so  far  as  his  influence  was  openly  exerted  at  all,  appeared 
chiefly  as  tho  opponent  of  the  Socialist  party,  and  of  the  tendencies 
of  the  Republic  generally.  Ho  spoke  against  the  "right  to  labour" 
and  the  "ateliers  nationaux"  iu  the  National  Assembly  (of  which, 
as  well  as  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  he  was  a  member) ;  and  he 
wrote  at  the  same  time  his  treatises  '  Du  Droit  do  Proprieto  "  (1S48) 
aud  'Du  Comuumisme'  (1819)  by  way  of  answer  to  the  theories  of 
the  Socialists.  His  real  political  aim  at  this  time  was  doubtless  the 
restoration  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  iu  some  form  or  other;  and,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  this  aim  that  in  1851,  during  the 
Presidency  of  Louis  Napoleon,  he  visited  the  exiled  Orleans  family  in 
England.  The  coup  d'etat  came  to  destroy  all  Orleanist  schemes  as 
well  as  thoso  of  the  Republicans  and  the  Legitimists ;  aud  M.  Thiers 
found  himself  au  exile  for  a  time  He  resided  first  in  Brussels;  and 
was  afterwards  again  in  London.  He  now  resides  iu  Paris,  acquiescing 
iu  the  Empire  like  so  many  others  once  promiuent  iu  active  French 
politics,  but  not  reconciled  to  it  so  as  either  to  be  offered  or  to  accept 
employment  under  it.  He  is  understood  to  be  engaged  in  literary 
labour,  like  his  old  rival  Guizot;  for  whom  however  now  that  the  lives 
of  both  are  seen  iu  retrospect,  men  in  general  seem  to  entertaiu  on 
the  whole  a  far  higher  degree  of  respect  than  they  accord  to  the 
nimble  and  volatile  Thiers.  Want  of  earnest  principle  is  a  common 
charge  against  politicians ;  but  against  no  politician  of  modern  times  has 
the  charge  been  so  inces-antly  repeated  both  by  French  and  by  foreign 
writers  as  against  M.  Thiers  ;  and  among  numerous  French  sketches 
of  his  life  and  character  there  are  few  friendly  in  spirit.    [Sec  Supp.l 

THIERSCH,  FRIEDRICH- WILHELM,  privy  counsellor  and 
professor  of  ancient  literature  in  the  University  of  Munich,  was 
born  on  June  17,  1784,  at  Kirschcheiduugen  near  Freiburg,  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  After  being  prepared  at  school  he  was  sent 
to  the  college  at  Naumberg.  He  then  went  to  the  University  of 
Leipzic  in  1504,  where  he  studied  theology  and  philosophy,  which  last 
became  his  favourite  pursuit.  Iu  1807  he  removed  to  Gottingen, 
studied  under  Heyne,  and  received  a  degree  in  1808  after  delivering 
an  essay,  '  Specimen  editionis  Symposii  Platonis,'  and  was  appointed  a 
teacher  in  the  Gymnasium  of  that  town.  The  remarkable  talent  for 
instruction  which  he  here  displayed  occasioned  his  being  appointed 
professor  in  the  newly-established  Gymnasium  at  Munich,  where  he 
became,  by  his  active  exertions,  the  great  promoter  of  philological 
studies  in  Bavaria.  The  appointment  however  of  a  foreigner  as  he 
was  then  considered,  caused  much  dislike  among  many,  and  the  oppo- 
sition was  carried  on  with  extreme  virulence,  while  a  paper  which  he 
published  in  1810  ou  the  recognised  difference  between  North  and 
South  Germany,  increased  it  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  asserted  his 
life  was  attempted,  and  it  no  doubt  disturbed,  though  it  could  not 
altogether  impede,  his  exertions.  Of  this  contest,  which  however  he 
lived  down,  Jacobs  has  given  a  trustworthy  account  in  his  '  Persona- 
lieu,'  published  in  1840.  Towards  the  end  of  this  unworthy  quarrel  he 
established  a  philological  institute,  which  in  1S12  was  united  with 
the  Munich  Academy,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  unite  the  talent  of  the 
scholars,  he  commenced  publishing  the  '  Acta  philologorum  monacen- 
sium,'  which  contained  papers  by  several  eminent  men  besides  him- 
self, and  was  continued  from  1811  to  1825,  forming  three  volumes. 
During  the  war  of  Liberation  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  military 
organisation  of  the  students.  In  1813  he  journeyed  to  Paris,  where  he 
formed  tin  intimacy  with  Visconti;  thence  he  visited  England;  and 


was  then  sent  as  commissioner  from  Bavaria  to  demand  the  restitution 
of  the  objects  of  art  of  which  it  had  been  despoiled.  He  also,  at  this 
time,  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  re-establishment  and  liberation  of 
Greece,  endeavouring  to  promote  a  scientific  union  with  Germany  by 
means  of  the  Munich  Academy,  and  by  the  constitution  of  au  Athe- 
njcum  in  which  young  Creeks  might  be  educated.  To  further  hie 
object  he  visited  Count  Capo  d'Istria  at  Vienna  in  1815,  but  took  no 
part  in  his  political  designs.  At  this  time  all  his  literary  activity  took 
this  direction,  either  in  reference  to  the  language  or  the  antiquities  of 
that  country.  In  1812  he  published  a  Greek  grammar,  particularly 
of  the  Homeric  dialect,  in  which  the  syntax  is  explained  from  its 
simplest  to  the  most  complicated  forms,  and  which  has  gone  through 
several  editions.  In  1820  he  published  an  edition  of  Pindar's  Odes, 
with  an  introduction,  explanatory  notes,  and  a  German  translation  in 
verse,  a  work  that  was  received  with  great  approbation,  as  was  also 
that  '  Ueber  die  Epochen  des  bildendon  Kunst  unter  den  Griechen'  (On 
the  Epochs  of  tho  Plastic  Art  among  the  Greeks),  between  1816  and 
1825,  in  4  vols.,  and  which  has  been  since  reprinted.  To  extend  aud 
improve  his  archaeological  knowledge  he  visited  Italy  in  1822,  aud  the 
result  was  given  to  the  world  in  1826  in  his  'Reisen  nach  Italien,'  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Schorn,  Gerhard,  and  Klenze.  In  1831  he 
made  a  jour  ey  to  Greece,  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed,  and  his 
exertions  had  no  doubt  considerable  influence  in  procuring  the  settle- 
ment of  the  crown  of  Greece  on  the  head  of  Otho,  the  sou  of  the  king 
of  Bavaria,  On  his  return,  he  published  in  2  vols.,  in  1833,  '  De  l'e'tat 
actuel  de  la  Grece  ct  des  moyens  d'arriver  U  sa  restoration,'  a  work 
written  in  French,  of  which  lauguage  he  was  by  uo  means  a  complete 
master.  Tho  first  volume  contains  an  account  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Capo  d'Istria,  and  of  his  own  proceedings  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Otho's  election,  both  the  facts  aud  the  opinions  propounded 
therein  btiug  liable  to  considerable  doubt.  In  the  second  volume, 
'  On  the  situation  of  Greece,  and  the  Means  to  be  adopted  to  restore 
it  to  tranquillity,'  the  most  valuable  parts  are  those  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  antiquities,  his  political  schemes  being  very  vague  and 
indefinite. 

Iu  the  meantime  he  had  become  involved  in  a  fresh  subject  of  con- 
troversy. He  had  been  commissioned  to  make  an  investigation  of  the 
state  of  the  Gymnasiums  (or  higher  schools)  in  Bavaria,  and  in  1826  he 
published  his  first  not  very  favourable  report  of  them — '  Ueber  ge- 
lehrte  Schulen,  tnit  besondereu  Riicksicht  auf  Baiern  '  (  On  Classical 
Schools,  particularly  as  to  those  of  Bavaria),  and  which  by  1837  was 
increased  to  three  volumes,  and  to  which  another, '  Ueber  die  neuesten 
Angriffe  auf  die  Universitaten '  (On  the  latest  Attacks  on  the  Universi- 
ties), forms  a  necessary  appendix,  for  there  he  warmly  supports  the  old 
classical  studies,  and  he  has  had  a  host  of  antagonists  who  advocate  iu 
preference  the  Real  schools.  [The  Real  schools,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
state,  are  schools  in  which  the  study  of  the  classics  is  not  made  impera- 
tive, and  to  some  extent  they  resemble  the  proprietary  or  commercial 
schools  of  Eugland,  in  which  what  is  called  a  more  generally  useful 
system  of  instruction  is  pursued.]  It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  this 
controversy,  which  is  not  ended,  though  Thiersch  continues  to  maintain 
his  position.  In  1847  he  rendered  considerable  service  by  repressing, 
by  his  influence  aud  advice,  au  outbreak  of  the  ultramontane  party 
among  the  students  of  the  University.  Thiersch,  in  addition  to  the 
works  above  mentioned,  has  been  a  frequent  and  valuable  contributor 
to  the  publications  of  the  Munich  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  and 
has  written  and  published  pamphlets  ou  some  subjects  of  exciting 
though  temporary  interest ;  one,  in  which  he  supported  the  exemption 
of  Protestants  from  the  necessity  of  bowing  the  knee  on  certain  cere- 
monials, is  highly  valued  by  his  fellow-believers.  His  contributions  to 
classical  literature,  his  activity  in  advocating  the  freedom  of  Greece, 
and  his  strenuous  exertions  for  the  promotion  of  education  of  a  high 
order,  not  only  in  Bavaria  but  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany,  have 
acquired  him  a  high  and  well-deserved  estimation  among  the  whole  of 
his  fellow-countrymen.    [See  Supplement.] 

THION  DE  LA  CHAUME,  CLAUDE-ESPRIT,  an  eminent  French 
physician,  was  born  at  Paris,  January  16,  1750.  His  father,  who  was 
a  banker,  gave  him  an  excellent  education,  and  destined  him  originally 
for  the  bar,  but  he  himself  preferred  the  study  of  mediciue.  He 
commenced  his  studies  at  Paris  with  great  success,  but,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  took  his  Doctor's  degree  at  Rheims.  Iu  1773  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  military  hospital  at  Monaco  in  Italy, 
which  was  then  occupied  by  a  French  garrison;  and  in  1778  to  that 
at  Ajaccio  in  Corsica.  His  zeal  and  talents  were  rewarded  by  the 
lank  of  chief  physician  to  the  troops  destined  to  lay  siege  to  Minorca 
and  shortly  afterwards  to  Gibraltar.  Here  he  had  to  treat  a  fatal 
epidemic  which  prevailed  among  the  combined  French  and  Spanish 
forces  iu  a  typhoid  form,  the  description  of  which  same  disease 
immortalised  the  name  of  Priugle  towards  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  This  same  squadron  had  already  put  ashore  and  left  at 
Cadiz  a  great  number  of  Frenchmen  that  had  been  attacked  by  the 
disease,  when,  in  the  beginning  of  September  1782,  it  came  to  the  bay 
of  Algesiras.  Here  the  naval  hospital  could  only  receive  fifty  of  their 
sick,  while  as  many  as  five  hundred  were  in  want  of  admission ;  and 
to  place  these  in  private  houses  was  not  only  a  very  difficult,  but  also 
an  undesirable  proceeding.  In  these  embarrassing  circumstances 
Thion  de  la  Chaume  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  making  the  sick 
encamp  under  tents  as  soon  as  they  landed,  an  arrangement  which  was 
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dictated  by  tho  climato,  tho  season,  and  the  naturo  of  the  disease,  and 
of  wliich  the  boldness  was  justified  by  success1.  La  Chaume  himself 
was  attacked  by  the  epidemic,  aud  a  great  number  of  medical  offioeri 
of  all  ranks,  as  well  as  the  uurseB,  were  carried  oh"  by  it.  When  peace 
ivai  concluded  La  Chaume  returned  to  Franco,  and  was  received  with 
distinction  by  the  Comte  d'Artois  (afterwards  Charles  X.),  who  had 
been  a  witness  of  his  self-devotion  aud  success  at  Algosiras,  and  who 
appointed  him  to  bo  one  of  his  own  physicians.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  marriod,butin  the  winter  of  1785-80  he  found  that,  in  concequenco 
of  the  rapid  progress  made  by  a  pulmonary  disease  which  had  for 
some  time  threatened  him,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  the  south 
of  France.  Here  he  met  with  the  kindest  attentions  from  the  officers 
of  the  regiment  which  he  had  formerly  taken  charge  of  at  Ajaccio, 
who  were  at  this  time  in  garrison  at  Montpellier ;  at  which  place  he 
died,  October  28,  1780,  at  tho  early  age  of  thirty-six.  Thiou  de  la 
Chaume  wrote  but  little,  though  ho  is  said  to  have  carefully  noted 
down  every  night  whatever  he  had  seen  during  tho  day  worth  record- 
ing ;  he  nevertheless  occupies  a  high  rank  in  tho  list  of  army  surgeons. 
His  writings  consist  almost  outin  ly  of  articles  in  medical  dictionaries 
aud  periodicals,  of  which  the  most  interesting  is  tho  account  of  the 
epidemic  at  Algesiras,  which  was  published  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  '  Journal  de  Mddicinc  Militaire.'    (Biographic  Medicate.) 

•THIRLWALL,  RT.  REV.  CONNOR,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  was 
born  in  1797,  at  Stepney,  in  Middlesex.  His  father  was  rector  of 
Bowers-Gifford,  Essex.  He  was  educated  at  Triuity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1818,  aud  M.A.  in  1821, 
and  of  which  he  became  a  Fellow.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1825,  but  withdrew  from  the  legal  profession,  was 
ordained,  and  became  rector  of  Kirby-under-Dale,  Yorkshire.  In 
1828  appeared  the  first  volume  of  'The  History  of  Rome,'  by  G.  B. 
Niebuhr,  translated  by  Julius  Charles  Hare,  M.A.,  aud  Connop  Tbirl- 
wall,  M.A.,  Fellows  of  Triuity  College,  Cambridge,  8vo,  and  they 


translated  also  tho  second  volume,  but  the  third  volume,  published  in 
1832,  after  Niobulu's  death,  was  translated  by  Ur.  \V.  Smith  and  Or. 
L.  Schrnitz.  In  1835  Mr.  Thirlwall  published  in  '  Lardner'n  Cabinet 
Cyclopaedia '  tho  first  volume  of  his'  History  of  Greece,'  and  thu 
work  was  completed  in  8  vols.  12mo.  It  commences  with  a  series  of 
learned  inquiries  into  the  early  history  aud  antiquities  of  Greece-,  and 
extends  to  tho  capture  of  Corinth  by  Murninius,  n  0.  110,  and  the  trans- 
formation of  Greece  into  a  Roman  province.  A  few  pages  on  the  future 
stato  of  tho  country  completes  tho  work.  In  1840  he  took  the  degrees 
of  I!.I>.  and  D  O.,  and  in  the  same  year  was  created  Bishop  of  St. 
David's.  He  was  formerly  au  Examiner  of  tho  University  of  London, 
aud  is  now  Visitor  of  St.  David's  College,  Lampeter. 

In  1845  Bishop  Thirlwall  commenced  the  publication  of  a  new 
edition  of  his  '  History  of  Greece,'  tho  plau  of  the  work  being  consider- 
ably enlarged,  as  well  as  the  materials  improved  and  expanded  — '  Tho 
History  of  Greece,'  by  Connop  Thirlwall,  O.D.,  Bishop  of  St.  Davids, 
8  vols.  8vo,  1815-52.  In  1851  was  published  '  A  History  of  Greece, 
from  the  Earliest  Time3  to  the  Destruction  of  Corinth,  u.c.  140,  mainly 
based  upon  that  of  Connop  Thirlwall,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,'  by 
Leonhard  Schmitz,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh, 
12mo,  London.  In  the  preface  to  this  work  Dr.  Schmitz  makes  the 
following  remarks  : — "  Within  the  last  fifty  years  more  has  been  done 
by  both  English  aud  foreign  scholars  to  elucidate  the  history  of 
Greece  than  at  any  former  period  aince  the  revival  of  learning;  and 
the  results  of  all  these  labours  are  two  Eugli-h  works  on  the  history 
of  Greece  such  as  no  other  nation  can  boast  of."  These  two  works, 
he  observes,  "have  been  executed  by  Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Mr.  Grote 
in  a  manner  which  throws  all  previous  attempts  of  a  similar  nature 
into  the  shade." 

Bishop  Thirlwall  has  not  written  any  other  work  of  importance.  A 
few  of  his  Sermons  and  of  his  Charges  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese 
have  been  published  in  a  separate  form. 
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Tite  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  persons  who  have  died  since  the  publication  of  the  '  Penny  Cyclopaedia,'  and  of  "  those 
Living  names  "  which,  in  accordance  with  the  announcement  in  the  Prospectus,  are  included  in  tho  fifth  volume  of  the  Biographical 
Division  of  the  '  English  Cyclopaedia.'    The  asterisk  is  prefixed  to  names  of  living  persons,: — 


Raczynski,  Count  Eduard 
•Raczynski,  Athanasius 
Radetzky,  Field-Marshal,  Count 
Ratii,  Carl  Christian 

Raglan,  Lord 
Raubck,  Kuud  Lyno 
"Ranke,  Leopold 
Ithnzani,  Camillo,  Abbato 
Raoul-Rochette,  Desire 

*  Raspail,  Francois-Vincent 
Ranch,  Christian 

Raupach,  Ernst  Benjamin  Salomon 
•Rawlinson,  Sir  H.  C. 

11  Red  grave,  Richard,  R.A. 
Redschid  Pasha 

Keid,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Wm  ,  K.C.B. 

Reniusat,  Jean-rierre-Abel 

Ronnie,  George 
"Ronnie,  Sir  John 
♦Repp,  Thorleil  Gudmundsson 

J?et/,sch,  Moritz 

Richardson,  Dr.  Charles 

Richardson,  Sir  John,  II.  D. 

Ritchie,  Leiteh 

Ritter.  Karl 

"Rizo  Rasgabe' 

Roberts,  David.  R.A. 
'Robinson,  Rev.  Edward,  D.D. 
•Robinson,  John  H. 
•Roebuck,  J.  A.,  M.P. 
•■Rogers,  Henry 

Rogers,  Samuel 
*Roget,  Peter  Mark 
*Ronge,  Johannes 
*Rosas,  Don  Juan  Manuel  de 

Ross,  Rear-Admiral  Sir  John 

Ross,  Sir  J ames  Chirk 

Ross,  Sir  W.  C,  R.A. 

Rosse,  Earl  of 

*  Rossini.  Gioaechiuo 
Rothschild,  Meyer  Ausclm 
Kouth,  Rev.  M.  J.,  D.U. 
Royle,  John  Forbes,  M.D. 

•Ruuebcrg,  Johan  Ludvig 
Runjeet  Singh,  Haha-Rujah 
•Ruskin,  John- 

*Russell,  Right  Hon.  Lord  John 
♦Russell,  William  Howard 
•Saavedra,  Angel  de,  Duke  de  Rivas 

Safarik,  Pal  Jozsef 

Samfc-Arnaud,  Marechal  Leroy  de 


Saint-Cyr,   Marechal  Laurent- 
Guuviun  do 

Saiut-Hilaire,  Augusts 
"St.  John,  James  Augustus 
"St.  Leonards,  Lord 

8  ilvandy,  Count  do 
"Santa  Anna,  Antonio  Lopez,  do 

Savary,  Due  de  Rovigo 

Savigny,  Fricdrieh  Carl  von 

Schadow,  Johauu  Gottfried 

Schadow-Godcuhaus,  F.  W.  vou 

SchctTer,  Ary 

Bchefier,  Arnold 

Schcfter,  Henri 

Schelliug,  Friedrich  Wilhclm  Joseph 
"Scheutz,  George 

Schcutz,  Edward 

Schlosscr,  Friedrich  Christoph 

Sehnorr,  Von  Karolsfeld,  Julius 

Scholcficld,  Rev.  James,  M.A. 

Seholz.  Johauu  Matthias  August 

Sehomburgk,  Sir  li.  H 

Schoulem,  Johauu  Luk 

Schoolcraft,  Henry  Rowo 
"Schouw,  Joachim  Friedrich 

Schubert,  Franz 
"Schubert,  Gntthilf  Heinrich  von 
"Schultz,  Karl  Heinrich 

Schumacher,  Heinrich  Christian 

Schumann.  Robert 

Schwanthaler,  Ludwig  Michael 

Scoresby,  William 

Scoresby,  Rev.  William,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 

Scott,  David 
♦Scott,  George  Gilbert,  A. R.A. 

Scribe,  Augustiu-Eugene 

St?bastiaui,  Horace-Francois.  Count 
"Sedgwick.  Rev.  Adam,  F.R.S. 
*Selh>n,  Priscilla  I.vdia 

Seppings,  Sir  Robert,  F.R.S. 
•Shaftesbury,  Earl  of 

Shakhovsky,  Priuco 

Sh.rpc,  Daniel,  F.R  8. 
"Sharpcy,  William,  M.D. 

Slice,  Sir  Martin  Archer,  P.R.A. 

Sheepshanks,  Rev.  Richard,  F.R.S. 
1    Sheepshanks,  John 

Sheil,  Richard  Lalor 

Shelley,  Mary  Wollstonccraft 

Shishkov,  Alexander  Semeuovich 
"Siam,  Kings  of 


Sigourncy,  Mrs.  Lydia  H. 
'Simon,  John,  F.R.C.S. 
•Simrock,  Karl 

Sinclair,  Miss  Catherine 

Sjogreu,  Andreas  Johaun 
"Skarbek,  Fredrik  Florian,  Count 

Slcemau,  Sir  William  Henry,  K.C.B. 
"Since,  Alfred,  F.R.S..  M.RC.S. 

Smirkc,  Sir  Robert,  R.A. 
•Bmirke,  Sydney,  A. R.A. 

Smith,  Albert 
•Smith,  Lieut. -Col.  C.  II. 

Smith,  Sir  H.  G.  W.,  Part. 

Smith,  James 

Smith,  James  and  Horace 

Smith,  John  Pye,  D.D.,  LL  D. 

Smith,  Joseph 

Smith,  Thomas  Southwood,  M.D. 
"Smith,  William,  LL.D. 

Smyth,  William 
"Sollogub,  Court  Vladimir 

Sniadecki,  Jan 

Sniadceki,  Andrzcj 
"Somcrville,  Mrs.  Mary 
"Sorby,  Henry  Clifton,  F.R.S. 

Boulie,  Mclchior  Frederic 

Soult,  Marechal.  Due  de  Ualmatie 

South.,  Sir  James,  F.R.S. 

Southey,  Caroline  Aunu 

Souvestre,  Emile 

Sparks,  Jared 
•Specktcr,  Otto 

Spcnec,  William,  F.R.S. 

Spindlcr,  Karl 

Spohr,  Ludwig 

Spoutini,  G.aspard 
"Spruner.  Karl  von 

Stanfield,  Clarkson,  R.A. 
•Stanhope,  Bail 

Stanley,  Rev.  Edward,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  N  orwich 

Stanley,  Owen.  Capt.  R.N. 
•Stanley,  Rev.  A.  P. 

Stcttens,  Heinrich 

Stephen,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  James,  K.C.B. 
Stephens,  James  Francis,  F.  L  S. 
Stephenson,  George 
Stephenson,  Robert,  F.R  S. 
Sterling,  John 
Stevenson.  Robert 
"Stirling,  William,  M.P. 


I   Stocks,  John  E.,  M.D. 

Stoddart.  Sir  John 
"Stokes,  George  Gabriel,  F.RS. 

Stone,  Frank,  A. R.A. 
"Stowc,  Harriet  Elizabeth  Beechor 

Straugford,  Viscount 

Stratford  de  Redcliffc,  Viscount 
"Strauss,  David  Friedrich 
'Strickland,  Miss  Agnes 
"Strickland,  Catherine  Parr,  Susanna, 

and  Jane  Mai~garet 
"Strickland,  Major 

Strickland,  HughEdwiu 

Sturgeon,  William 

Sturm,  Jacques-Charles-Francois 

Sue,  Eugene 

Sumner,  John  Bird,   D.D.,  Arch- 
b:shop  of  Canterbury 
"Sumner,    Charles   Richard,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Winchester 
"Sutzos,  Alexandres 
'Swain,  Charles 
•Swainaon,  William 

Symouds,  Rear  Admiral  Sir  William, 
C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Szeehcngi,  Stcphau,  Count  vou 
"Talbot,  William  Henry  Fox 

1  allow  d,  Sir  Thomas  Noon,  Knt 

Tallart,  Camille,  Count 

Tarver,  John  Charles 
"'i'ayler,  Frederick 
"Taylor,  Henry 

Taylor,  Isaac 
"Taylor,  Tom 

Taylor,  General  Zachary 

Tegner,  Esaias 

Temniinek.  C.  J. 
"Tenerani,  Pietro,  Cava'iere 

Teunant,  William 
"Tennent,  Sir  James  Emerson,  Knt. . 

LL  L». 
"Tennyson,  Alfred 

Ternaux,  Guillaumc-Louis,  Baron 

Thackeray,  W.M. 

Thenard,  Baron  J. 
•Thesiger,  Sir  Frederick 
•Tluerry,  Aruadec 

Thicriy,  Augustiu 
"Thiers,  L.  A. 

Thiersch,  Friedrich  Wilhclm 
j  *ThirlwaU,  Bishop 
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VOLUME  VI. 

The  asterisk  '  prefixed  to  the  name  indicates  that  the  subject  of  the  memoir  ii  still  living. 


THIRTY  TYRANTS  (OF  ATHENS). 


THIRTY  TYRANTS  (of  Athens).  In  the  year  b.o.  404,  when, 
after  the  Peloponnesiau  war,  Athens  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Sparta,  through  the  treacherous  designs  of  the  oligarchical  party,  the 
Spartans  themselves  did  not  interfere  in  any  direct  way  with  the 
political  constitution  of  Athens  (Diodorus,  xiv.  4),  but  their  negocia- 
tious  with  Theramenes  and  others  of  the  same  party  had  convinced 
tin  m  that  even  without  their  interference  the  democracy  would  soon 
be  abolished.  In  this  expectatiou  they  were  not  disappointed,  as  this 
was  really  the  object  of  the  oligarchical  party.  But  as  this  party  did 
not  sufficiently  trust  its  own  power,  Lysauder,  who  had  already  sailed 
to  Samos,  was  invite, 1  to  attend  the  Assembly  at  Athens,  in  which  the 
question  of  reforming  the  constitution  was  to  be  considered.  The 
pr  since  of  Lysauder  and  other  Spartan  generals  with  their  armies, 
and  the  threats  that  were  uttered,  silenced  all  opposition  on  the  side 
of  the  popular  party,  and  on  the  proposition  of  Theramenes  a  decree 
was  passed  that  thirty  men  should  be  elected  to  draw  up  a  new  con- 
stitution. (Xenophon,  '  Hellen.,'  ii.  3,  2.)  Lysias  ('  in  Eratosth.,'  p. 
1 26,  ed.  Steph.)  gives  a  more  satisfactory  account  of  the  proceedings 
on  that  memorable  day  than  Xenophon.  These  thirty  individuals 
were  iuvesttd  with  the  sovereign  power  of  the  republic.  Theramenes 
himself  nominated  ten,  the  Athenian  ephors  ten  others,  and  the 
election  of  the  remaiuing  ten  was  left  to  the  people.  The  names  of 
the  Thirty  are  preserved  in  Xenophon  ('  Hellen.,'  ii.  3,  2).  Their 
government,  a  real  reign  of  terror,  which  fortunately  did  not  last 
more  than  one  year,  was  called  in  Athenian  history  the  year  of  anarchy, 
or  the  reign  of  the  Thirty  Tj  rants.  From  the  moment  that  they  had 
thus  acquired  an  apparently  legal  power,  they  filled  the  vacancies  in 
the  senate  and  the  magistracies  with  their  own  friends  and  creatures. 
The  new  code  of  laws  which  they  were  to  draw  up  was  never  made, 
that  they  might  not  put  any  r.  strain ts  upon  themselves,  and  might 
always  be  at  liberty  to  act  as  they  pleased.  A  similar  board,  consist- 
ing of  ten  men,  perhaps  appointed  by  Lysander  himself,  was  intrusted 
with  the  government  of  Piraeus.  The  object  of  the  tyrants  was  to 
reduce  Athens  to  the  condition  of  an  unimportant  town,  and  to  make 
the  people  forget  the  greatness  to  which  it  had  been  raised  by  Themis- 
tocles  and  Pericles.  The  splendid  arsenal  of  Athens  was  sold  and 
pulled  down,  and  several  of  the  fortresses  of  Attica  were  destroy^  d. 

To  establish  their  tyranny  the  Thirty  found  it  necessary  to  get  rid 
of  a  number  of  persons  obnoxious  to  them.  The  first  that  were  put 
to  death  were  the  sycophants,  who  during  the  time  of  the  democracy 
Lad  contributed  most  towards  its  overthrow  by  their  shameful  prac- 
ticts;  and  the  senate,  as  well  as  every  well-meaning  citizen,  was  glad 
to  see  the  republic  d.  livered  of  such  a  pestilence.  The  senate  acted 
in  these  trials  as  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  and  the  Thirty  pre- 
sided in  it.  All  the  votes  of  the  senators  however  were  given  openly, 
that  the  tyrants  might  be  able  to  see  which  way  each  senator  voted. 
This  mode  of  proceeding,  though  it  was  at  first  only  directed  agaiust 
individuals  equally  obnoxious  to  all  pa.  ties,  became  alaruiiug  when  all 
the  distinguished  men,  who  had  been  imprisoned  before  the  a  ay  on 
which  the  new  constitution  was  established,  in  order,  that  they  might 
not  frustrate  the  plans  of  the  oligarchs  by  their  opposition,  were  in  like 
manner  sentenced  to  death.  The  apprehensions  of  the  people  were 
but  too  well  founded,  and  Critias,  the  most  cruel  among  the  Thirty, 
gave  sufficient  judications  that  the  Tyrants  did  not  mean  to  go  on 
with  the  same  moderation.  That  they  might  always  have  at  hand  an 
armed  force  to  support  them,  they  sent  an  embassy  to  Sparta  to  ask 
for  a  garrison  to  occupy  the  Acropolis.    This  was  gra  ted,  and  came 
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THIRTY  TYRANTS  (OF  ROME). 


under  the  command  of  Callibius  as  harmostes.  His  arrival  rendered 
the  Thirty  secure.  They  couited  the  Spartan  harmostes  in  the  Uiost 
obsequious  manner,  and  he  in  return  placed  his  troops  at  their  dis- 
posal for  whatever  purpose  they  might  wish  to  employ  them  in  estab- 
lishing their  dominion  more  firmly.  The  assistance  to  the  senate  in 
the  trials  for  polhical  offences  began  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
number  of  the  unhappy  victims  increased  at  a  fearful  rate.  .Not  only 
persons  who  opposed  or  showed  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  rule  of 
the  Tyrants,  but  all  who  by  their  merits  had  gained  favour  with  the 
people,  were  regarded  as  dangerous  persons,  who,  if  they  could  choose, 
would  prefer  a  popular  government,  and  were  condemned  to  death  iu 
a  very  summary  manner.  The  reign  of  the  Thirty  now  began  to 
display  all  its  horrors,  and  no  one  could  feel  safe.  To  be  possessed 
of  wealth,  especially  in  the  case  of  aliens,  was  sufficient  to  bring  a  mail 
to  ruin,  for  the  t}  rants,  independent  of  all  political  considerations, 
began  to  murder  for  no  other  purpose  than  tliat  of  enrichiug  them- 
selves by  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  their  victims.  The 
remonstrances  of  Theramenes  against  this  reckless  system  of  blood- 
shed were  not  followed  by  any  other  consequences  than  that  the 
Thirty  seh  cted  3U00  Athenians  who  were  to  enjoy  a  kind  of  franchise, 
and  who  could  not  be  put  to  death  without  a  trial  before  the  senate. 
The  rest  of  the  citizens  were  compelled  to  give  up  their  arms,  and 
were  treated  as  outlaws.  By  this  expedient  the  Thirty  hoped  to 
strengthen  themselves,  and  to  become  more  independent  of  the  Spartan 
garrison.  The  opposition  of  Theramenes  to  this  arrangement  involved 
his  own  destruction.  [Thekamenes.]  The  horrors  which  were  now 
perpetrated  became  every  day  more  numerous  and  fearful,  and 
numbers  ot  Athenians  fled  from  their  native  country  to  seek  refuge  at 
Argos,  Megara,  Thebes,  and  other  places,  where  they  met  with  an 
hospitable  and  kind  reception.  The  tyrants  soon  began  to  be  uneasy 
at  the  ciowds  of  exiles  who  thus  gathered  round  the  lrontiers  of 
Attica,  and  applied  to  Sparta  to  interfere.  The  Spartans  issued  a 
proclamation  empowering  the  Thirty  to  arrest  the  exiles  in  any  part 
of  Greece,  and  forbidding  any  Greek  state  to  interfere  on  their  behalf. 
This  command  was  entirely  disregarded  by  the  Greeks,  especially  the 
Thebaas,  who  even  declared  that  the  Athenian  fugitives  should  be 
received  and  protected  in  all  the  towns  of  Bceotia.  Thebes,  whose 
mode  of  action  was  not  dictated  by  a  generous  and  humane  feeling 
towards  the  unhappy  Athenians,  but  rather  arose  from  jealousy  of 
Sparta,  thus  became  the  rallying  point  for  a  great  number  of  exiles, 
among  whom  Thrasybulus  was  the  most  enterprising.  In  what 
manner  the  rule  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  was  at  last  overthrown,  and 
the  democratical  constitution  was  restored  at  Athens,  is  related  in  the 
article  Thrasybulus. 

(Xenophon,  Hellen.,  ii.  3  ;  Diodorus,  xiv.  3.  &c. ;  Thirl  wall ;  Grote.) 

THIRTY  TYRANTS  (under  the  Roman  Empire).  This  name  has 
beeu  given  to  a  set  of  usurpers  who  sprung  up  in  various  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  reigns  of  Valerian  (a.d.  253-60)  and  Gallienua 
(261-68).  This  appellation  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  in  imitation  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants  of  Athens,  is  highly  improper,  and  bears  no  analogy  to 
the  Thirty  of  Athens.  They  rose  in  different  parts,  assuming  the  title 
of  emperor,  in  irregular  succession,  and  were  put  down  one  after 
another.  Their  number  moreover  does  not  amount  to  thirty,  unless 
women  and  children,  who  were  honoured  with  the  imperial  title,  are 
included.  Trebellius  Pollio,  who,  in  his  work  on  the  1  Triginta 
Tjranni,'  describes  the  adventures  of  each  of  them,  has  taken  great 
pains  to  make  out  that  their  number  was  thirty  :  there  were  however 
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only  ninete>  n  real  usurpers — Cyriades,  Macrianus,  Balista,  Odenathus, 
and  Zenobia,  in  tho  eastern  provinces;  Posthumus,  Lollianus,  Victori- 
nus  and  his  mother  Victoria,  Marius,  and  Totricus,  in  Gaul,  Britain, 
and  the  western  provinces  in  general  ;  Ingenuus,  Regillianus,  and 
Bureolus,  in  Ulyricum  and  the  countries  about  the  Danube;  Saturni- 
nus,  in  Pontus ;  Trebellianus,  in  Isauria ;  Piso,  in  Tbessaly ;  Valens, 
in  Achaia;  ^Euiilianus,  in  Egypt:  and  Celsus,  in  Africa.  The  majority 
of  these  usurpers  were  persons  of  low  birth,  without  any  talent  or 
virtue,  and  scarcely  any  one  of  them  died  a  natural  death.  The  best 
among  them  were  Piso  and  Odenathus,  and  the  latter,  who  maintained 
himself  at  Palmyra,  received  the  title  of  Augustus  from  the  Roman 
senate,  and  was  enabled  to  bequeath  his  empire  to  his  widow,  the 
celebrated  Zenobia.  (Ti  ebellius  Pollio,  Triginta  Tyranni ;  Gibbon, 
Hist,  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  x. ;  Manso,  Leben  Constant  in' s  des 
Grossen,  p.  433,  &c.) 

*  THOLUCK,  FRIEDRICH-AUGUST-GOTTTRRU,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  modern  German  theologians,  was  born  at  Bres- 
lau,  on  the  30th  of  March  1799.  It  was  at  first  intended  that  he 
should  follow  his  father's  business  of  a  goldsmith,  but  an  early 
developed  inclination  for  science  led  to  his  being  placed  in  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  town,  whence  he  removed  in  a  short  time  to  that 
of  Berlin.  At  Berlin,  under  the  orientalist  Von  Diez,  he  diligently 
studied  the  eastern  languages,  and,  partly  from  association  with  a 
circle  of  relinious  friends,  and  partly  from  the  influence  of  Neander, 
he  devoted  himself  to  theological  studies,  of  which  the  first  fruit  was 
'Wahre  Weihe  des  Zweiflers,'  which  has  been  translated  into  English 
by  Ryland,  and  into  French,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Dutch,  and  of 
which  the  seventh  German  edition,  in  1851,  changes  the  title  to  '  Die 
Lehre  vom  Sunder  und  vom  Versohncr '  (The  Doctrine  of  the  Sinner 
and  of  the  Mediator).  In  1824  he  was  made  professor  extraordinary 
of  theology  in  Berlin  University.  In  1825  he  travelled  at  the  expense 
of  the  Prussian  government  to  England  and  Holland,  and  on  his  return 
in  1826  was  made  professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Halle. 
Withiu  a  twelvemonth,  his  health  failing,  he  was  forced  to  quit  Halle, 
and  received  the  appointment  of  chaplain  to  the  emba-sy  at  Rome, 
where  he  entirely  recovered,  and  in  1829  returned  to  bis  professional 
duties  at  Halle.  He  has  ever  since  been  indefatigably  occupied  by 
his  lectures,  by  his  personal  intercourse  with  the  students,  and  by  his 
writings  ;  and  a*  a  preacher  in  promoting  a  warm  and  truly  devotional 
Christianity  united  with  a  tempered  and  wise  philosophy.  His 
writings  have  been  very  numerous,  and  are  considered  of  great  value, 
not  only  by  his  own  countrymen,  but  by  English  authors.  Among 
them  are — 'Praktischen  Commentar  zu  den  Psalmen,'  and  'Uebersct- 
zung  und  Auslegung  der  Psalmen '  (Translation  and  Exposition  of  the 
Psalms)  ;  '  Commentar  zum  Briefe  an  die  Hebriier  ;'  '  Commentar  zum 
Romerbrief ; '  '  Philosophisch-Theologische  Auslegung  der  Bergpre- 
dicht'  (Exposition  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount);  '  Glaubwiirdigkeit 
der  evangelische  Geschichte'  (Authenticity  of  the  Evangelical  History), 
awoik  written  in  opposition  to  the  '  Leben  Jesu '  of  Strauss ;  '  Pre- 
digten  liber  die  Hauptstiicke  des  Christlichen  Glaubens  und  Lebens' 
(Sermons  on  the  Chief  Phases  of  the  Christian  Faith  and  Life),  '  Stun- 
den  der  Andncht '  (Hours  of  Devotion);  and  '  Litt  rarischen  Anzeiger 
fur  Christliche  Theologie  und  Wissenschaft  ubeihaupt'  (Literary 
Guide  for  Christian  Theology  and  Science  in  General),  in  which  he  has 
most  clearly  stated  hie  theological  views.  Several  of  the  preceding 
works  have  been  translated  into  English.  His  labours  in  the  Oriental 
tongues  have  also  enabled  him  to  produce  '  Ssufisruus,  sive  theosophia 
Persarum  pantheistica,'  in  1821 ;  the  '  Bliitensammlung  aus  der  Mor- 
genlandiscnen  Mystiker'  (Collection  of  Flowers  from  the  Eastern 
Mystics),  1825;  and  '  Speculative  Triuitiitslehre  des  spiitern  Orients ' 
(Speculative  Doctrines  of  a  Trinity  of  the  later  Orientals),  in  1826. 
He  has  also  contributed  to  "theological  history  in  his  '  Vermischten 
Schriften,  grosstentheils  apologetischen  Inhalts,'  1839  ;  'Der  Geist  der 
Lutheianischen  Theologen  Wittenbergs  im  17  Jahrhundert,'  1852 ; 
and  '  Das  akademische  Leben  des  17  Jahrhundert,'  1853-54,  the  last 
forming  at  the  same  time  the  first  division  of  a  '  Vorgeschichte  der 
Rationalismus.' 

THOM,  JAMES,  who  acquired  considerable  temporary  celebrity  as 
a  sculptor,  was  born  in  Ayrshire  in  1799.  He  was  brought  up  as  a 
stone-mason,  and  taught  himself  the  art  of  sculpture.  Some  small 
figures  which  he  carved  illustrative  of  the  poetry  of  Burns  secured 
him  a  local  fame,  and  he  was  tempted  to  try  his  chisel  on  others  of 
life-size.  He  accordingly  produced  in  sandstone  statues  of  Tam 
O'Shanter  and  Souter  Johnnie,  which  had  a  surprising  run  of  popu- 
larity. After  being  successfully  exhibited  in  Scotland  they  were 
brought  to  London,  where  they  proved  equally  attractive,  and  the 
self-taught  sculptor  found  himself  for  a  time  'a  lion.'  He  was  com- 
missioned to  carve  more  than  one  repetition  of  these  figures,  and 
small  plaster  models  of  them  were  produced  in  great  numbers.  There 
i-;  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  humour  and  spirit  in  the  figures,  but 
they  are  rude  and  iuartistical  in  conception  and  execution,  and  their 
excessive  popularity  was  of  evil  influence  upon  the  sculptor  himself. 
He  afterwards  executed  a  statue  of  'Old  Mortality*  and  several  other 
works;  but  he  appeared  to  be  falling  into  comparative  obscurity 
when,  about  1836,  the  misconduct  of  an  agent  whom  he  had  employed 
to  manage  an  itinerant  exhibition  of  his  'Tarn  O'Shanter'  and  'Old 
Mortality  '  in  the  United  Statep,  led  Thorn  to  proceed  to  America. 
Eventually  he  determined  to  remain  in  New  York,  where  he  found 


consid  rable  professional  employment.  He  also  devoted  some  time  to 
architecture  ;  took  a  farm,  on  which  be  erected  a  house  from  his  own 
designs,  and  became  a  tolerably  prosperous  man ;  but  he  seems  to 
have  gradually  abandoned  the  use  of  his  chisel.  He  died  at  New 
York  on  the  24th  of  April  1850.  The  original  figures  of  Tam 
O'Shanter  and  Souter  Johnnie  are  placed  in  a  building  attached  to 
the  Burns  monument  on  the  banks  of  the  Doon  ;  there  are  copies  of 
them  in  England,  and  at  Mr.  Colt's,  Paterson,  New  Jersey.  His  group 
of  'Old  Mortality'  stands  at  the  chi<.f  entrance  of  the  Laurel  Hill 
Cemetery,  near  Philadelphia. 

THOM,  WILLIAM,  the  weaver-poet  of  Inverury,  was  born  at 
Aberdeen  in  1799.  At  ten  years  of  age,  with  barely  the  elements  of 
education,  he  was  bound  for  four  years  apprentice  to  a  weaver,  and 
during  this  time,  as  he  narrates  himself,  "picked  up  a  little  reading 
and  writing,"  trying  at  the  same  time  to  acquire  Latin,  but  being 
"defeated  for  want  of  time."  At  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship  he 
was  engage  d  at  another  factory,  where  he  worked  for  seventeen  years, 
learned  to  play  the  German  flute,  and  to  know  "every  Scotch  song 
that  is  worth  singing."  He  married  about  1829,  had  a  family,  and  after 
some  other  removals  settled  for  a  time  at  Newtyle,  near  Cupar- Augus 
in  Forfarshire.  He  was  there  when  the  great  commercial  failures  in 
America  occurred,  one  consequenoe  of  which  was  the  cessation  of 
employment  for  the  poor  hand-loom  weavers.  With  a  wife  and  four 
children,  without  work,  in  a  m  ighbourhood  where  nearly  all  were  as 
poor  as  himself,  and  in  a  couutry  where  the  poor  laws  were  not  yet 
introduced,  the  sufferings  of  the  family  were  extreme,  and  in  a  cold 
spring  day  of  1837  they  resolved  to  set  off  to  walk  to  Aberdeen,  in 
hopes  that  there  he  might  procure  employment.  Of  this  journey 
he  has  given  a  vivid  and  pathetic  narrative.  One  child  died  on  the 
way.  To  obtain  the  means  of  progressing  he  had  recourse  to  his  flute, 
which  sometimes  brought  him  a  trifling  gift,  and  be  made  his  first 
attempt  at  song-making  in  an  address  to  his  flute.  This  he  had 
printed,  and  by  presenting  a  copy  of  it  at  the  genteeler  houses  pro- 
cured sufficient  to  enable  the  family  to  reach  Aberdeen.  He  obtained 
work,  first  in  that  town,  and  then  at  Inverury.  In  November  1840  his 
wife,  whose  health  had  been  weakened  by  her  late  sufferings,  died  iu 
childbed.  His  new  affliction  again  drove  him  to  poetry,  realising 
Shelley's  assertion,  that  poets  "  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  iu 
song."  He  sent  one  of  his  compositions, '  The  Blind  Boy's  Pranks,'  to 
the  'Aberdeen  Herald,'  wh^re  it  was  inserted  with  much  commenda- 
tion. It  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Knockespoch,  ageutleman 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  relieved  and  patronised  him.  He  had  other 
poems  by  him,  which  were  produced  and  admired,  and  he  was  brought 
to  London,  feasted  at  a  public  dinner,  and  received  that  sort  of 
patronage  which  had  so  injurious  an  influence  in  the  case  of  Burns,  a 
patronage  that  only  enhances  the  bitterness  of  the  fate  to  which  its 
objects  are  almost  inevitably  consigned.  Thorn  returned  to  Inverury, 
resolving,  he  said,  not  to  be  too  much  elated  by  the  applause  he  had 
received,  but  it  is  difficult  to  withstand  the  seductions  to  which  it 
leads.  He  published  in  1841  at  Aberdeen,  a  small  volume  of  poems, 
'Rhymes  and  Recollections  of  a  Hand-loom  Weaver,'  which  had  but  a 
moderate  success.  His  poetical  powers  were  not  great :  the  chief  merit 
of  his  verses  consists  in  the  exact  reproduction  of  feelings  he  had 
himself  experienced,  with  a  melody  of  versification  and  a  correctness 
of  taste  remarkable  in  one  of  so  extremely  limited  an  education.  He 
married  a  second  wife,  was  often  subjected  to  the  extremest  need,  and 
at  last  died  in  great  poverty  in  March  1850.  His  widow  died  in  the 
July  following,  and  a  subscription  was  raised  of  about  250Z.  for  his 
destitute  children. 

THOMAS,  Oo^Ss,  SttSH  (in  Greek  A.'Sujuos  :  John,  xi.  16  ;  xx.  24), 
one  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  Christ.  (Matt.  x.  3.)  The  Hebrew  and 
Greek  names  both  signify  a  twin.  St.  Thomas  is  presumed  to  have 
been  a  Galilean  ;  but  no  particulars  of  his  birth-place  or  call  to  the 
apostleship  are  given,  and  the  first  notice  of  him  individually  is  in 
John  xi.  40.  Christ  having  expressed  an  intention  of  returning  to 
Judsea,  in  order  to  raise  his  friend  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  Thomas 
encouraged  the  other  apostles  to  attend  him,  although  he  regarded 
death  as  the  certain  consequence  of  this  step.  The  impulsiveness  of 
character  thus  indicated  was  not  long  after  very  differently  displayed. 
Thomas  happened  to  be  absent  when  Christ,  after  his  resurrection, 
first  appeared  to  the  apostles;  and  when  made  acquainted  with  the 
fact,  he  expressed  an  incredulity  which  could  only  be  satisfied  by  the 
manual  evidence  of  inserting  his  finger  in  the  holes  which  the  spear 
.and  nails  had  made  in  the  body  of  his  crucified  master.  Eight  days 
after,  when  Christ  again  appeared,  Thomas  was  present ;  and  the  re- 
action in  his  mind  was  very  strongly  expressed  by  him,  when  he 
was  pointedly  called  upon  by  Jesus  to  stretch  forth  his  band  and  take 
the  desired  proof.  (John  xxi.  24-29.)  Thomas  is  not  again  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament.  Doubtless  he  laboured,  like  the  other  apostles, 
in  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  doctrines  :  and  ecclesiastical 
traditions  make  him  one  of  the  apostles  of  the  Gentiles.  It  is  alleged 
that  he  travelled  eastward,  and  laboured  among  the  various  nations 
which  then  composed  the  Parthian  empire.  (Euseb.,  iii.  1  ;  Rufin.,  x. 
9 ;  '  Recognit.,'  ix.  29.)  There  is  a  singular  concurrence  of  Oriental 
and  Western  testimony  (which  may '  be  seen  in  Assemanni  and  Karo- 
nius),  to  the  effect  that  St.  Thomas  extended  his  labours  farther  east- 
ward, and  then  southward,  until  he  reached  the  coast  of  India  and 
Malabar,  where,  having  exercised  his  apostolic  labours  with  success, 
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lie  passed  on  to  tho  const  of  Coromandel ;  and  having  made  great 
conversions  to  the  faith  in  those  parts,  he  proceeded  over  to  some 
coast  on  tho  east,  called  China  (which  may  possibly  have  been  the 
country  now  called  Coohin-China),  and  afterward*  returned  to  Coro- 
maiidel,  where,  having  suffered  martyrdom,  he  was  buried  in  tho 
mount  since  called  St.  Thomas's  Mount. 

In  the  quarters  indicated  there  aro  Christian  churches  which  bear 
the  name  of  St.  Thomas,  and  claim  him  for  their  founder.  If  they 
derive  their  existence  as  a  church  uninterrupted  from  the  apostolic 
age,  this  fact  may  bo  taken  as  a  corroboration  of  the  above  traditions. 
]!ut  if  the  effects  which  resulted  among  them  from  the  labours  of  Mar 
Thoma  and  other  Nestorian  missionaries,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
pixtoenth  century,  were  really  an  original  converfion,  or  at  least  a  re- 
conversion, and  not,  as  is  olten  supposed,  the  revival  of  a  fallen  but 
not  extinct  church — then  this  claim  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  an  echo 
of  the  tradition  which  has  always  prevailed  in  the  Syrian  churclies, 
and  which  must  be  estimated  by  its  intrinsic  probability  and  value. 

(Besides  Assemauui  and  Baronius,  see  TilDmont,  i.  397,  sq. ;  Cave's 
Antiq.  Apostolicce ;  Winer's  Bibiischcs  Bealwbrterbuch,  art.  Thomas; 
Buchanau's  Christian  Researches  ;  Yeate's  Indian  Church  History  ;  and 
Principal  Mill's  Letter  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
(Julv  29,  1822).  inserted  in  Christian  Remembrancer  for  Nov.,  1823.)- 

THOMAS  A  KEMPIS.  [KuMins.] 

THOMAS  AQUI'JSTAS.  [Aquinas.] 

THOMAS,  ANTGINE  LE'ONARD,  waB  born  at  Clermont  in 
Auvergne,  on  the  1st  of  October  1732.  His  father,  it  has  been  gene- 
rally believed,  died  while  Thomas  was  an  infant,  leaving  a  widow  with 
three  sons  aud  a  daughter.  The  eldest  son,  Joseph  Thomas,  who 
embraced  the  clerical  profession,  died  in  1741  :  he  composed  a 
dramatic  piece,  entitled  '  Le  Plaisir,'  which  was  acted  with  success  in 
1740.  The  second,  Jean  Thomas,  died  in  1755,  professor  in  the 
college  of  Beauvais  :  he  published  some  Latin  verses,  and  introduced 
into  his  college  an  improved  method  of  teaching  Latin.  It  appears 
therefore  that  the  taste  for  literature  was  common  to  the  whole 
family. 

Autoine  Leonard  was  educated  at  home  till  he  had  completed  his 
ninth  year,  and  was  then  sent  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  Paris,  where 
Lis  brothers  preceded  him.  In  a  letter  which  he  addressed,  in  1767, 
to  Madlle.  Moreau,  he  mentions  that  his  second  brother  had  taken 
great  pains  with  his  education.  They  were  an  attached  family : 
Antoine  retained  all  his  early  devotion  for  his  mother  till  her  death 
iu  1782;  aud  his  sister,  the  only  member  of  the  family  who  survived 
him,  lived  with  him  till  his  death. 

Antoine  Leonard  Thomas  distinguished  himself  at  the  university. 
In  1747  he  carried  off  two  of  the  prizes  distributed  in  his  class  in  the 
College  of  Duplessis  :  in  1748  and  1749  he  studied  rhetoric  in  the 
College  of  Lisieux,  and  obtained  four  prizes  :  from  October  1749  to 
August  1751,  he  studied  philosophy  with  equal  distinction,  at  first  in 
the  College  of  Lisieux,  subsequently  in  thai,  of  Beauvais.  When  he 
finished  his  university  career,  his  friends  wished  him  to  study  for  the 
bar,  and  he  did  so  far  comply  with  their  desire  as  to  attend  law  classes 
and  the  office  of  a  solicitor.  This  continued  till  the  death  of  his 
second  brother,  1755,  at  which  time  he  had  retired,  apparently  on 
account  of  his  health,  which  was  always  infirm,  to  his  native  district. 
A  short  time  after  he  accepted  the  offer  of  a  professorship  in  the 
College  of  Beauvais.  He  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
appointment  till  1761,  when,  finding  them  injurious  to  his  health, 
he  resigned,  and  was  appointed  private  secretary  to  the  Due  de 
Vras'in.. 

Thomas  commenced  his  career  as  author  in  1756  by  publishing 
' Reflexions  Philosophiques  et  Litteraires  sur  le  Poeme  de  la  Religion 
Naturelle.'  This  was  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  whole  school 
of  Voltaire  :  the  patriarch  himself  took  no  notice  of  the  publication, 
and  Grimm  spoke  of  it  as  the  work  of  '  a-  silly  lad  just  escaped  from 
the  school  of  the  Jesuits.'  In  the  same  year  Thomas  addressed  an 
ode,  fulhof  hyperbolical  compliments,  to  Sechelles,  controller-general 
of  tin  <nce  :  the  flattery  was  successful;  it  obtained  from  the  minister 
an  addition  to  the  revenues  of  the  college.  In  1757  Thomas  composed, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  a  '  Memoire  sur  les 
Causes  des  Tremblemens  de  Terre,'  which  was  crowned  by  the 
Academy  of  Rouen.  In  1759  he,  published  '  Jumarville,'  a  poem  in 
four  cantos,  on  the  death  of  a  French  officer,  killed,  as  the  French 
alleged,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity,  ip  the  war  between 
the  French  and  English,  in  the  backwoods  of  America.  Freron  praised 
this  poem  in  the  '  Annee  Litteraire,'  a  tribute  of  thanks  to  the  young 
author  who  had  ventured  to  attack  Voltaire.  These  early  works  of 
Thomas  are  remarkable  only  for  their  turgid  style,  commonplace  ideas, 
and  for  the  eagerness  of  the  author  to  avail  himself  of  the  popular 
topic  of  the  day. 

About  this  time  the  French  Academy,  with  a  view  to  render  the 
prize-essays  of  its  members  more  popular,  began  to  propose  the  e"loges 
of  great  men  as  the  subjects.  Thomas  entered  the  lists  three  suc- 
cessive years,  and  was  successful  every  time.  His  'Eloge  de  Maurice, 
Comte  de  Saxe,'  was  crowned  in  1759;  his  'Eloge  de  Henri  Francois 
d^Aguesseau,' in  1760;  and  his  'Eloge  de  Rene"  du  Guay-Trouin,' in 
1761.  In  1760  he  also  competed  for  the  prize  of  poetry :  his  '  Epitre 
an  Peuple '  was  declared  next  in  merit  to  the  poem  of  Marmontel,  to 
which  the  medal  was  assigned.    In  these  compositions  a  marked 
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improvement  can  be  traced.  Than:  is  no  grea'.er  originality  of  thought 
than  in  his  first  productions— nothing  of  genius  in  ther/i  ;  but  more 
matter,  more  of  artintical  finish,  and  1  hh  of  boyish  inflation  of  style. 
The  connection  with  the  Due  de  Praslin  was  less  advantageoun  to 
Thomas  than  it  promised  to  be  at  the  outset.  The  duke  procure  !  for 
him  the  sinecure  appointment  of  secretary-interpreter  to  the  Swi«-» 
cantons.  But  a  vacancy  occurring  soon  after  in  tho  Academy,  this 
minister,  who  ha  I  a  personal  quarrl  with  Marmontel,  nought  to 
obtain  it  for  his  secretary.  Thomas  had  the  magnanimity  to  refu-e 
the  appointment,  urging  the  superior  claims  of  MftnnontaL  This  a.t 
of  honesty  lost  him  the  favour  of  the  Due  de  Pra-lin,  aud  closed  the 
career  of  office  which  was  opening  to  him.  The  admission  to  the 
Academy  was  not  however  long  deferred.  He  delivered  his  inaugural 
address  to  that  body  on  tho  22ud  of  January  1767. 

Between  1761  and. 1767  he  composed — 'Eloge  de  Sully,'  crowned  in 
1763;  'Eloge  de  Descartes,'  crowned  in  1765  ;  in  1766,  'Eloge  de 
Louis,  Dauphin  de  France,'  composed  and  published  at  the  request  of 
the  Comte  d'Angiviller ;  and  his  inaugural  discourse.  In  October 
1767,  his  opera  of  'Amphion  '  was  brought  out,  but  without  success. 
The-ie  worts  are  all  characterised  by  a  progressive  improvement  in 
execution.  They  differ  also  from  his  juvenile  productions  in  an 
attempt  to  adopt  the. sparkling  and  antithetical  style  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedists, and  in  the  complete  approbation  of  their  bold  satirical  tone 
iu  respect  to  politics,  although  much  of  the  author's  juvenile  respect 
for  religion  remained  with  him  to  the  last.  As  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  change,  Grimm  had  by  this  time  begun  to  praiee  Thomas,  and 
Freron  had  cooled  in  his  admiration  of  him  :  Volt  aire  had  written  a 
complimentary  letter  on  the  'Eloge  de  Descartes,'  but  had  on  tho 
other  hand  remarked  to  his  friends  that  they  ought  now  to  substitute 
the  word  galithornas  far  yalimathias :  Diderot  continued  implacable. 
It  was  rumoured  that  the  court,  enraged  at  the  free  strain  of  the 
'  Epitre  au  Peuple,'  and  the  sarcasms  launched  against  itself  and  the 
feudal  system  iu  the  '  Eloge  du  Dauphin,'  threatened  the  liberty  of 
Thomas. 

The  principal  publications  of  Thomas,  from  the  time  of  his  admis- 
sion into  the  Academy  till  his  death,  are — '  Eloge  de  Marc  Aurele,' 
read  to  the  Academy  iu  1770,  and  published  in  1775.  His  reply,  as 
director  of  the  Academy,  to  the  inaugural  discourse  of  the  archbishop 
of  Toulouse,  also  in  1770.  '  Essai  sur  le  Caractere,  les  Mccurs,  et 
1'Esprit  des  Ferumes,  dans  tous  les  Siecles,'  1772.  'Essai  sur  lea 
Eloges  ;  o.u  l'Histoire  de  la  Litte'rature  et  de  l'Eloquence  appliquees  a 
ce  genre  d'Ouvrage,'  published  in  17-73,  in  an  edition  of  his  collected 
works.  He  commenced  a  poem  on  the  Czar  Peter  I.;  but  only  four 
books  and  part  of  a  fifth  were  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  increased  technical  skill  of  the  author  continues  to  show  itself 
in  these  works;  but  the  increased  boldness  of  his  attempts  serves 
also  to  show  the  natural  meagreness  and  feebleness  of  his  genius.  He 
was  utterly  devoid  of  impassioned  imagination.  His  '  Eloge  de  Marc 
Aurele  '  is  an  attempt  to  personify  a  Stoic  of  the  age  of  that  emperor: 
it  is  alike  deficient  iu  interest  and  dramatic  truth.  His  essay  on  the 
character  and  manners  of  women  is  a  collection  of  passages  which 
would  have  swelled  his  didactic  essay  on  'eloges'  to  too  great  a  bulk. 
It  was  said  at  the  time  that  this  panegyrical  essay  on  the  sex  pleased 
them  less  than  the  vituperations  of  Rousseau.  No  wonder  the  treatise 
of  Thomas  is  cold  and  unimpassioned ;  it  was  forced  work;  but  the 
ravings  of  Rousseau  are  the  scoldings  of  a  jealous  man  who  has  been 
anxious  but  unable  to  please.  The  treatise  on  'eloges'  is  a  worthy 
consummation  of  the  author's  labours  in  that  empty  and  artificial 
branch  of  literature  which  has  all  the  falsehood  of  oratory  without 
the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  eloquence  of  the  bar  or  senate  from 
its  power  of  producing  great  practical  effects.  The  partially  completed 
poem  of  '  Tne  Czar'  is  sensible  and  the  versification  smooth,  but  the 
four  books  are  four  separate  poems,  in  the  manner  (though  not  so 
good)  of.  Goldsmith's  '  Traveller.'  They  never  c;uld  have  been  made 
parts  of  an  epic. 

Tiiomas  died  on  the  17th  of  September  17S5.  His  health,  always 
delicate,  had  been  undermined  by  incessant  study.  Tuomas  was  a 
mere  echo  of  the  society  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  He  took  his 
colouring  in  youth  from  his  preceptors,  most  of  whom  were  eccle- 
siastics; in  after-life,  from  the  sceptical  literary  conversation  of  the 
salaons  of  Paris.  His  eloges  are  his  most  characteristic  woiks,  a  kind 
of  composition  too  inaccurate  to  have  value  as.  history,  too  cold  avd 
remote  from  the  real  business  of  life  to  impress  as  oratory.  He  stands 
however  high  among  his  class  of  writers.  The  high  finish  and  some 
of  the.  brilliancy  of  the  French  school  cannot  be  denied  him  ;  though 
for  this  he  was  indebted  quite  as  much  to  the  company  he  kept  as  to 
uatural  talent,  or  even  his  unquestionable  painstaking. 

(CEuvres  de  M.  Thomas,  Paris,  1792;  CEuvres  Posthumes  de  M. 
Thomas,  Paris,  An  x.  (1802);  'Sketch  of  Thomas,'  by  Saint  Surin,  in 
the  Biographie  Universclle.) 

THOMASIN,  or  TOMASIN,  surnamed  Tirkelare,  Clair,  or  Zerkler, 
a  German  poet  of  the  13th  century.  He  was  a  native  of  the  Italian 
province  of  Friuli,  now  the  Austrian  province  of  Udine,  and  was  born 
about  1186.  Being  thus  an  Italian  by  birth,  he  wrote  in  his  earlier 
days  an  Italian  work,  probably  a  didactic  poem,  '  On  Courteous 
Mauners,'  which  is  no  longer  extant.  In  the  course  of  1216,  when  he 
had  just  reached  his  thirtieth  year,  he  wrote  in  the  space  of  ten 
months  a  great  didactic  poem  in  German,  which  from  his  native 
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country  he  called  'The  Italian  Quest'  (Der  Welscbe  GastV  and  which 
consists  of  ten  books.  This  poem,  of  which  there  exist  many  excellent 
manuscripts  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  productions  of  German 
literature  during  the  13th  century,  and,  although  the  author  is  a 
foreigner,  the  work  breathes  throughout  a  pure  German  spirit,  and 
displays  all  the  depth  and  intensity  of  German  thought  and  feeling. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  poem  Thomasin  admits  that  he  is  not  a  perfect 
master  of  the,  language  which  he  use  1 ;  but  still  the  peculiarities  are 
so  few  and  slight,  that  it  requires  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  old 
German  language  to  discover  the  foreigner.  E-idienburg  therefore 
supposes  that  the  author's  statement  respecting  bis  native  country  is 
a  mere  fiction.  But  this  supposition,  as  well  as  another,  that  the 
'  Italian  Guest '  is  merely  a  German  translation  of  the  Italian  work 
'On  Courteous  Manners,'  is  without  foundation,  and  contradicted  by 
numerous  passages  of  the  former  work.  The  object  ot  ihis  poem  is 
to  show  in  what  virtue,  piety,  and  good  conduct  consist,  and  why  man 
should  strive  after  them.  It  shows  that  a  remarkable  progre-s  had 
taken  place  in  the  mind  of  Thomasin  during  the  interval  between  the 
composition  of  the  Italian  and  that  of  the  German  work.  In  the 
former,  as  he  himself  states,  he  had  proceeded  from  the  idea  that 
courteous  conduct  and  nobility  of  birth  were  always  combined  with  a 
noble  mind,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  changeable  rules  respecting 
good  manners  were  of  greater  value  than  the  eternal  law  of  morality 
which  is  implanted  in  every  man's  heart.  This  prejudice  is  altogether 
giveu  up  in  his  German  poem,  where  he  declares  that  a  man  is  foolish 
who  thinks  himself  great  because  he  is  of  noble  birth  and  possesses 
courteous  manners,  and  that  it  is  only  a  man's  heart  and  real 
character  that  make  him  worth  auythiug.  Virtue  with  him  is  now  a 
fundamental  principle,  and  not  a  mere  expedient.  He  describes  virtues 
and  vices,  and  their  respective  consequence-1,  with  a  truly  Socratic 
spirit  and  dignity.  Thomasin  was  well  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  antiquity,  and  it  is  among  the  ancients  that  he  found  his  best 
models  of  really  virtuous  men,  The  whole  poem  is  a  sublime  and 
altogether  practical  system  of  morality  :  it  is  a  philosophy  in  the  garb 
of  poetry  and  occasionally  embellished  by  figurative  language.  But 
he  does  not  write  in  the  spirit  of  any  particular  school;  his  object  is 
in  general  to  instruct  man  on  matters  concerning  his  physical  and 
spiritual  we'fare. 

This  m  isterpiece  of  early  German  poetry  and  philosophy  has  never 
yet  been  published  entire.  Fragments  of  it  are  printed  in  Eschen- 
burg's  '  Denkm'al  r  Altdeutscher  Dichtkunst,'  p.  121,  &c. ;  compare 
Gerviuus,  '  Geschichte  der  Poetisch-n  National  Literatur  der  Deut- 
schen,'  vol.  i.  p.  456,  &c. 

THOMA'SIUS,  CHRISTIAN.  The  real  name  of  this  author  is 
Thonas,  and  in  the  works  which  he  published  in  his  mother  tongue 
he  always  calls  himself  Christian  Thomas.  He  was  born  at  Leipzig, 
on  the  12th  of  January  1655,  and  was  the  son  of  Jacob  Thomasius 
(1622-1681),  a  distinguished  professor  of  philosophy,  and  some  time 
rector  of  the  celebrated  Thomasschule  at  Leipzig,  under  whose 
auspices  Leibnitz  was  educated.  The  education  of  Christian  Thoma- 
sius was  conducted  by  hia  father,  whose  knowledge  of  philosophy  and 
its  history  gave  his  mind  at  an  early  age  a  decided  turn.  Christian 
had  scarcely  attained  his  fourteenth  year  when  he  was  found  suffi- 
ciently prepared  to  enter  the  university.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he 
obtained  the  decree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  the  year  aft  r  that  of 
Master  of  Arts.  The  chief  subjects  of  his  studies  were  philosophy 
and  law,  more  especially  the  law  of  nature,  which  he  regarded  as  the 
basis  of  all  other  laws.  The  instruction  of  his  father  and  his  own 
experience  at  the  university  had  convinced  him  that  the  methods 
of  t  aching  then  followed  were  pedantic  and  deficient,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  remedy  these  defects  as  much  a?  was  in  his  power.  In  1675 
he  went  to  Fraukfurt-on-the-Oder,  where  he  began  a  course  of  lectures 
on  law,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  well  received  by  his 
colleagues,  and  in  1679,  after  having  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  he  1<  ft  Frankfurt,  and  made  a  literary  journey  to  Holland.  On 
returning  to  Leipzig  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law.  But 
this  occupation  did  not  offer  sufficient  scope  for  him,  and  he  again 
became  an  academical  teacher,  in  which  capacity  he  brought  about  the 
most  beneficial  reforms.  The  law  of  nature,  which  had  until  then  been 
almost  entirely  neglected  in  the  universities,  continued  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  his  studies.  The  older  professors,  who  found  them- 
selves disturbed  in  their  routine  of  teaching  by  the  energy  and 
bolduess  of  the  young  man,  began  to  clamour  against  him.  So  long 
as  his  father  lived,  violent  outbreaks  were  prevented,  partly  because 
he  restrained  his  son's  <agerness  for  reforms,  and  partly  because  the 
other  professors  esteemed  him  too  much  to  hurt  his  feelings  by  open 
attacks  upon  his  son.  When  however  his  father  died,  in  1634,  tbe 
bitterness  and  boldness  with  which  young  Thomasius  attacked  anti- 
quated prejudices  of  all  kinds  together  with  their  champions,  involved 
him  in  numerous  disputes.  The  enmity  was  not  only  provoked  by 
the  matter  and  the  manner  of  his  teaching,  but  also  by  several  publi- 
cations which  ten  led  to  destroy  established  opinions.  One  of  them, 
on  polygamy,  especially  gave  great  offence ;  and  he  asserted  that  poly- 
gamy was  at  least  not  contrary  to  any  law  of  nature. 

Up  to  this  time  it  had  been  the  general  custom  in  all  German 
universities  to  deliver  lectures  in  Latin,  and  to  make  all  public 
announcements  of  them  in  the  sime  language.  In  the  year  1687 
Thomasius  published  his  programme  in  German,  and  announced  that 


he  would  deliver  a  coursa  of  lectures  in  German,  and  on  a  subject  which 
appeared  altogether  foreign  to  a  university —  viz.  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  Germans  should  follow  the  example  of  the  French  ('  Dis- 
cours,  welcher  Gestalt  man  denen  Franzosen  im  gemeinen  Leben  und 
Wandel  nachahmen  soli,'  4to,  published  at  Leipzig,  1687.)  This 
daring  innovation  was  regarded  by  his  colleagues  as  a  perfect  heresy, 
though,  after  the  example  was  once  set,  it  was  gradually  followed  by 
other  professors,  until  it  became  the  universal  practice  in  all  German 
universities  to  lecture  in  German.  It  was  a  necessary  consequence  of 
this  that  books  of  a  scientific  character  now  began  to  be  written  in 
German.  Notwithstanding  both  the  open  and  secret  attacks  to 
which  Thomasius  had  thus  exposed  himself,  he  continued  to  combat 
prejudice,  pedantry,  and  whatever  he  regarded  as  error.  He  was  un- 
sparing in  his  censure,  which  was  usually  combined  with  wit  and  satire, 
and  even  his  former  teachers  did  not  escape.  In  the  year  after,  1 688,  he 
established  a  German  Monthly  Review,  under  the  title  '  Freimiithig  •, 
jedoch  vernunft-  und  gesetzmussige  Gedanken  uber  allerhand,  fiirnem- 
lich  aber  neue  Bucher,'  which  he  conducted  from  1688  till  1690,  and 
which  gave  him  immense  influence  in  all  parts'  of  Germany,  and  tho 
means  of  chastising  his  enemies.  His  enemies  in  their  turn  tried 
every  means  to  avenge  themselves ;  and  although  Thomasius  at  first 
succe  -ded  in  averting  the  danger  that  was  gathering  around  him,  yet 
the  disputes  became  daily  more  vehement  and  serious,  especially  with 
two  divines,  Pfeifer  and  Carpzovius,  who  charged  him  with  atheism. 
The  theological  fucul'y  of  Leipzig  was  likewise  gained  over  to  their 
side.  H.  G.  Masius,  court  preacher  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  bad 
been  rather  severely  dealt  with  by  Thomasius  in  his  Journal,  and  who 
made  a  reply,  to  which  Thomasius  answered  in  a  very  energetic 
manner,  persuaded  the  king  of  Denmark  to  have  all  the  published 
parts  of  Thomasius's  Journal  burnt  in  tbe  market-place  of  Copen- 
hagen by  the  hangman,  1689.  Such  proceedings  in  a  foreign  country 
were  treated  by  Thomasius  with  contempt ;  but  the  storm  was  gather- 
ing over  his  head.  In  the  same  year  he  became  involved  in  disputes 
with  the  Pietists,  and  also  came  forward  to  justify  marriages  between 
two  persons  of  different  religions,  which  enraged  the  divines  of  Witten- 
berg to  such  a  degree,  that  the  chief  consistory  was  induced  by 
various  charges  which  were  made  against  him  to  issue  an  order  for  the 
apprehension  of  Thomasius.  He  escaped  the  danger  and  fled  to 
B  rlin,  where  he  met  with  a  kind  reception  and  the  protection  of 
Frederick  III.,  the  great  elector  of  Brandenburg  (afterwards  King 
Frederick  L)  who  not  only  permitted  him  to  settle  at  Halle,  but  also 
to  lecture  in  the  Ritteracademie  (academy  for  young  noblemen)  of  that 
place.  He  began  his  lectures  here  in  1690,  and  met  with  the  same 
approbation  on  the  part  of  the  students  as  at  Leipzig ;  and  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  s'udents  induced  the  elector  in  1694  to  found  the 
University  of  Halle,  in  which  he  appointed  Thomasius  professor  of  juris- 
prudence, and  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  councillor,  with  a  salary 
of  500  thalers.  In  this  new  position  too  Thomasius  continued  to  be 
annoyed  by  numerous  disputes,  partly  with  his  former  adversaries 
and  partly  with  others.  In  the  year  1709  he  had  the  satisfaction  to 
receive  an  invitation  to  the  chair  of  jurisprudence  in  the  University  of 
Leipzig,  which  however  he  refused.  King  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia, 
pleased  with  the  determination  of  Thomasius  not  to  leave  his  service, 
rewarded  him  with  the  title  of  privy-councillor.  In  1710  Thomasius 
was  elected  rector  of  the  University  of  Halle,  and  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  jurisprudence.  He  died  on  the  23rd  of  September  1728,  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

If  ever  a  man  exercised  an  influence  upon  his  age  and  country 
which  will  extend  to  the  latest  posterity,  it  is  Thomasius.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  men,  like  Luther  and  Lessing,  who  now  and  then  rise 
up  in  a  nation,  give  it  an  impulse,  and  determiue  its  course.  At  the 
time  when  Thomasius  began  to  make  himself  known,  philosophy  and 
theology  were  studied  and  taught  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  evident 
that  the  spirit  which  had  been  created  by  the  Reformation  would  soon 
vanish  altogether.  All  philosophical  and  scientific  works  were  written 
in  Latin,  which  formed  an  inadequate  medium  for  communicating 
new  thoughts  and  ideas,  which  were  frequently  crippled  and  imperfect 
on  that  account,  or  the  language  itself  was  barbarous.  In  the  uni- 
versities also  Latin  was  the  ordinary  language  for  communicating 
knowledge,  which  thus  remained  in  tbe  exclusive  possession  of  a  small 
number,  and  without  influence  upon  the  nation  at  large.  Thomasius 
prepared  the  way  for  better  things,  first  by  communicating  knowledge 
in  his  native  language,  and  by  exten  iing  the  sphere  within  which 
speculation  had  until  then  been  carried  on.  At  the  same  time  he 
urged  the  necessity  of  writing  in  a  cl  ar  and  intelligible  style,  which 
many  of  his  countrymen  in  recent  times  have  greatly  neglected.  Hi-i 
own  style,  though  not  often  pure,  is  precise  and  vigorous.  As  iu 
places  of  learning  Thomasius  destroyed  old  prejudices  and  pedantry, 
he  also  bollly  combated  superstition  and  hypocrisy  in  the  affairs  of 
common  life,  such  as  the  belief  in  ghosts,  spectres,  and  witchcraft ; 
and  it  is  almost  entirely  owing  to  his  exertions  that  trials  for  witch- 
craft and  torture  were  abolished  iu  Germany.  In  reference  to  this 
Frederick  the  Great  says  of  Thomasius,  "He  denounced  trials  for 
witchcraft  so  loudly,  that  persons  began  to  be  ashamed  of  them,  and 
from  that  time  the  female  sex  has  been  permitted  to  grow  old  and  die 
in  peace."  All  this  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  immortalise  his  name, 
even  if  he  had  no  claim  to  it  by  what  he  did  in  philosophy.  Here  be 
indeed  found  things  in  6uch  a  state,  that  it  required  all  his  energy  to 
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cloar  the  field  from  the  weeds  with  which  it  was  overgrown,  before  it 
was  fit  to  receive  the  seed,  and  accordingly  his  philosophy  is  more  of  a 
destructive  than  of  a  constructive  character.  But  in  this  negative 
way  he  has  done  incalculable  service  to  his  nation,  and  Frederick  the 
Great  justly  says,  that  among  all  the  philosophers  of  Uermauy,  none 
have  contributed  more  to  render  its  name  illustrious  than  Leibnitz 
and  Thomaxius. 

The  number  of  works  of  Thomasius  is  considerable  Besides  those 
rrv  ntioned  above,  the  following  must  bo  noticed  : — '  Einleitung  zu  der 
Vernunftlehre,  woriuneu  durch  eino  leichte,  und  alien  vemiinftigen 
Meuschen,  waserlei  Standes  oder  Geschlechts  sie  seyn,  verstiindlicho 
Manier,  der  Weg  gezeiget  wird,  ohue  die  Syllogistioa,  das  Wahre, 
Wahrseheiuliche  und  Falscho  von  einander  zu  entscheiden  und 
nene  Wahrheitcn  zu  erfinden.' 8vo,  Hallo,  1691.  The  fifth  and  last 
edition  of  this  work  appeared  at  Halle,  8vo,  1719  ;  it  was  tho  first 
readable  book  that  had  ever  been  produced  in  Germany  on  logic.  '  Von 
der  Kunst  verniiuftig  und  tugeudhaftzu  lieben,  als  dem  einzigen  Mittel 
zu  eiuem  gluckseligen,  galanten,  und  vergoiigten  Leben  zu  galangen, 
oder  Einleitung  der  Sittenlehre,'  &c,  8vo,  Halle,  1692  j  an  eighth  edition 
of  it  appeared  in  1726.  This  work  contains  a  system  of  ethics  better 
than  any  that  had  appeared  before  him.  *  Historie  der  Wcisheit  und 
Thorheit,'  in  three  parts,  8vo,  Halle,  1693.  'Weitere  Erliiuterung 
durch  unterschiodene  Exempel,  anderer  Menschen  Getnuther  kennen 
zn  lernen,'  8vo,  Halle,  1693,  reprinted  in  1711.  '  Der  Kern  wahrerund 
niitzlicher  Weltweisheit,'  8vo,  Halle,  1693:  this  is  a  translation  of 
Xenophon's  '  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,'  which  Thomasius  strangely 
enough  took  from  the  French  translation  of  Charpcntier,  although  he 
himself  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek.  '  Versuch  vom  Wesen 
des  Geistes,  oder  Gruudlehren  die  einem  Studioso  Juris  zu  wissen  und 
auf  Universitiiten  zu  lernen  nothig  sind,'  8vo,  Halle,  1699,  reprinted  in 
1709.  '  Ernsthafte  aber  doch  muntere  und  verniiuftige  Gedanken  und 
Krinnerungen  iiber  allerhand  auserlesene  juristische  Hiindel,'  4  vols., 
Halle  1720-21.  His  miscellaneous  .and  smaller  essays  appeared  in  a 
collection  under  the  title  '  Kleine  Deutsche  Scbril'ten  mit  Fleiss  zusam- 
meugetragen,'  8vo,  Halle,  1701.  A  complete  list  of  his  works  is  given 
in  Luden's '  Christian  Thomasius  nach  seinen  Schicksalen  und  Sehriften 
dargestellt,'  with  a  preface  by  Johannes  von  Muller,  8vo,  Berlin,  1805 ; 
and  in  Jdrdeu's  1  Lexikon  Deutscher  Dichter  und  Prosaisten,  vol.  v., 
p.  37—59. 

THOMOND,  THOMAS,  an  architect  who  practised  at  St.  Petersburg, 
aud  held  the  rank  of  a  major  in  the  Russian  service,  was  a  native  of 
France,  and  born  at  Nancy,  on  the  21st  of  December  1759.  Scarcely 
had  he  completed  his  professional  education  at  Paris  when  the 
revolution  rendered  it  unsafe  for  him  (he  and  his  family  being 
royalists)  to  remain  in  the  country,  and  he  accordingly  emigrated  to 
Russia,  where  he  at  first  supported  himself  by  the  productions  of  his 
pencil,  which  not  only  found  purchasers,  but  made  him  favourably 
known  to  the  St.  Petersburg  public.  The  taste  he  displayed  in  archi- 
tectural subjects  led  at  length  to  his  being  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment in  that  branch  of  art  which  he  had  originally  intended  to  follow, 
aud  one  of  the  first  works  of  any  importance  intrusted  to  him  was 
the  Great  Theatre  (erected  by  the  German  architect  Tischbein, 
1782-83),  which  he  was  commissioned  to  improve  and  partly  remod  1 
iu  1804.  Although  not  altogether  free  from  the  peculiarities  of  the 
French  school,  the  facade  and  octastyle  Ionic  portico  which  he  added 
to  that  structure  is  one  of  the  noblest  pieces  of  architecture  in  the 
northern  capital  of  Russia,  and,  of  its  kind  and  date,  in  Europe.  Had 
he  executed  nothing  else,  that  alone  would  have  entitled  him  to  rank 
higher  in  his  profession  as  an  artist  than  many  who  owe  their  celebrity 
as  much  to  the  number  as  to  the  merit  of  their  works.  But  he  had 
also  the  opportunity  of  displaying  his  taste  and  ability  in  another  very 
striking  public  edifice  at  St.  Petersburg,  namely,  the  Imperial  Birzha, 
or  Exchange,  erected  by  him  between  the  years  1804  and  1810,  which 
is  an  insulated  structure  (about  256  feet  by  300  feet)  of  the  Roman 
Doric  order,  peripteral  and  decastyle  at  each  end,  although  without 
pediments,  and  having  altogether  44  columns.  Situated  at  the 
southern  point  of  the  Vassilievskii  Island,  immediately  facing  the 
Nt  va,  it  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  spacious  plotchad,  or  '  place,'  upon  a 
rich  architectural  terrace,  which  sweeps  out  so  as  to  form  a  semicir- 
cular esplanade  in  front,  at  each  extremity  of  which  is  a  flight  of 
steps  leading  down  to  the  river,  and  a  massive  rostral  column  120  feet 
high.  Taken  altogether,  the  architectural  combination  thus  produced 
is  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  may  be  said  to  be  unique. 

Thomond  also  erected  some  private  mansions  and  other  buildings  at 
St.  Petersburg,  the  mausoleum  of  the  Emperor  Paul  at  Pavlovska,  the 
theatre  at  Odessa,  and  the  Pultava  monument.  In  1808  he  published 
some  of  his  buildings  and  architectural  designs  in  a  quarto  volume, 
very  unsatisfactorily  executed  however ;  and  he  also  wrote  a  treatise 
on  painting,  an  art  to  which  he  was  greatly  attached.  He  died  on  the 
23rd  of  August  1813.  (Kukolnik,  in  Khudozhestvtnnya  Gazeta,  1837.) 
THOMPSON,  SIR  BENJAMIN.    [Rumpord,  Count.] 

'THOMPSON,  MAJOR-GENERAL  THOMAS  PERRONET,  was 
born  in  1783,  at  Hull  in  Yorkshire.  He  received  his  early  education 
at  the  Hull  grammar-school,  of  which  the  Rev.  Joseph  Milner  was 
then  head-master.  In  October  1798  he  was  entered  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  in  1802  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  He  soon  afterwards 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman,  but  left  it  for  the  army,  in  which 
he  became  a  second  lieutenant,  January  23,  1806,  and  in  1S07  served 
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in  tho  Rillo  Brigade  in  tho  attack  on  Buenos  Ayres.  On  tho  21nt  of 
January  1808  he  became  lieutenant,  aud  in  the  same  year  was  sent  out 
to  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  as  governor.  In  1812  he  returned  to 
active  service  in  the  army.  In  1814  he  served  with  the  14th  Light 
Dragoons,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Nivellc,  Nive,  Orth«-s,  and 
Toulouse,  for  his  services  in  which  ho  received  the  war-rni-dal  with 
four  clasps.  He  attained  the  rank  of  captain  on  the  7th  of  July  1814, 
and  from  1815  to  1819  was  engaged  in  the  Piudaree  and  other  cam- 
paigns in  India  as  captain  of  the  17th  Light  Dragoons.  In  1819  he 
served  in  the  expedition  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  under  Sir  William  Grant 
Keir,  as  secretary  and  Arabic  interpreter,  and  was  for  a  time  political 
agent  there. 

In  1821  Captain  Thompson  returned  to  England,  and  attained  the 
rauk  of  major  on  tho  9th  of  Juno  1825.  In  the  meantime  be  had 
become  acquainted  with  Jeremy  Bcntham  and  Dr.  Bowring  (now  Sir 
John  Bowring),  and  was  a  contributor  to  the  'Westminster  Review,' 
of  which  he  afterwards  became  one  of  tho  proprietors.  He  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  opponents  of 
the  system  of  protection  of  native  industry,  and  in  his  '  Corn-Law 
Catechism,'  first  published  in  1827,  stated  with  great  clearness  of 
reasoning  and  vivacity  of  illustration  tho  leading  arguments  which 
were  afterwards  successfully  employed  by  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League 
to  overthrow  the  restrictive  laws  on  the  importation  of  wheat  and  other 
grain.  [Cobden,  Richard.]  The  Catechism  was  published  under  the 
title  of  '  Catechism  on  the  Corn-Laws,  with  a  List  of  the  Fallacies 
and  the  Answers;  to  which  is  added  an  article  on  Free  Trade,  from 
the  "  Westminster  Review,"  No.  23,  with  a  Collection  of  Objections 
and  Answers;  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,'  8vo, 
15th  edition,  1831.  He  also  published  a  '  Catechism  on  the  Currency, 
by  the  Author  of  the  Catechism  on  the  Corn-Laws,'  8vo,  3rd  edit., 
1848.  On  the  24th  of  February  1829  Captain  Thompson  became 
lieutenant-colonel,  unattached,  and  was  placed  on  half-pay.  He  con- 
tinued the  assiduous  and  unflinching  advocate  of  liberal  policy  in  the 
'  Westminster  Review,'  in  pamphlets,  and  in  newspapers,  and  was  an 
active  supporter  of  the  parliamentary  reform  movement  by  speeches 
as  well  as  by  his  writings.  Colonel  Thompson's  investigations  how- 
ever were  not  confined  to  questions  of  political  and  social  reform.  In 
1829  he  published  an  '  Enharmonic  Theory  of  Music,'  which  he  repub- 
lished in  1850  under  the  title  of  'Theory  and  Practice  of  Just  Intona- 
tion, with  a  View  to  the  Abolition  of  Temperament,  as  illustrated  in 
the  Description  and  Use  of  the  Euharmonic  Organ,  presenting  the 
Power  of  executing  with  the  simple  Ratios  in  Twenty  Keys,  with  a 
Correction  for  Changes  of  Temperature;  built  by  Messrs.  Robson  for 
the  Exhibition  of  1851  ;  with  an  Appendix  tracing  the  Identity  of 
Design  with  the  Enharmonic  of  the  Ancients,'  12mo.  In  1830  Colonel 
Thompson  published  a  small  work  entitled  '  Geometry  without 
Axioms.' 

Colonel  Thompson  was  returned  to  parliament  as  member  for  the 
borough  of  Hull  on  the  20th  of  June  1S35.  He  was  not  returned  in 
the  next  election,  and  was  out  of  parliament  till  he  was  returned  for 
Bradford  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  not  returned  to  the  next  parliament, 
but  was  returned  to  that  elected  in  March  1857,  when  he  was  again 
elected  for  Bradford.  He  attained  the  rank  of  major-general  on  the 
20th  of  June  1854. 

Colonel  Thompson  has  published  an  edition  of  his  co'lected  works, 
under  the  title  of  '  Exercises,  Political  and  Others,  by  Lieut.-Colouel 
T.  Perronet  Thompson,  consisting  of  Matter  previously  published 
with  and  without  the  Author's  name,  and  some  not  published  before,' 
6  vols.  12mo,  1843. 

THOMPSON,  WILLIAM,  a  celebrated  Irish  naturalist.  His  fath-r 
was  an  Irish  linen  merchant  at  Belfast,  and  William,  his  eldest  sou, 
was  born  on  the  2nd  of  November  1805.  As  his  father  destined  him 
for  a  commercial  life,  he  received  such  an  education  as  was  supposed 
to  fit  him  for  that  pursuit.  I<  1821  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  firm  in 
the  linen  business  at  Belfast.  Although  at  this  time  he  had  acquired 
no  taste  for  natural  history,  he  soon  took  an  interest  in  this  subject 
from  making  excursions  with  a  Mlow  apprentice  who  possessed  a 
copy  of  Bewick's  '  British  Birds,'  and  a  passion  for  collecting  and 
stuffing  birds.  For  several  years  he  was  hardly  more  than  an  amateur; 
but  in  1832  circumstances  occurred  which  induced  him  to  give  up 
business,  and  from  that  time  he  devoted  himself  in  earnest  to  natural 
history.  Although  birds  were  his  favourite  study,  he  took  an 
interest  in  all  kinds  of  animals  and  plants,  and  eventually  there 
were  few  Irish  minerals,  plants,  aud  animals,  with  which  he  was  not 
cognisant.  He  first  became  known  as  a  naturalist  by  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  '  Procet  dmgs  '  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  on 
the  natural  history  of  Ireland.  The  names  of  some  of  these  early 
contributions  indicate  the  direction  of  his  mind  :  '  Catalogue  of  Birds 
new  to  the  Irish  Fauna;'  'On  some  Vertebrata  new  to  the  Irish 
Fauna ; '  '  On  some  rare  Irish  Birds  ; '  '  On  the  Natural  History  of 
Ireland,  with  a  description  of  a  new  Genus  of  Fi?hes  ; '  '  On  the  Irish 
Hare.'  He  also  prepared  to  lay  before  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  held  at  Glasgow  in  1840, 
a  '  Report  on  the  Fauoa  of  Ireland,  Division  Vertebrata.'  This  was 
not  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  vertebrate  animals  of  Ireland,  or  an 
account  of  their  comparative  scarcity  and  abundance,  but  an  expo-i- 
tion  of  the  number  of  species  in  Ireland,  the  most  western  land  of 
Europe,  compared  with  other  British  and  European  speci-s.    In  1841 
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Mr.  Thompson  accompanied  the  late  Professor  Edward  Forbes  on  a 
voyage  in  the  JEuean  in  H.M.S.  Beacon,  commanded  by  the  late 
Captain  Graves,  R.N.,  duriDg  which  ho  made  a  large  number  of  obser- 
vations on  the  natural  history  of  the  countries  which  he  visited. 
Some  of  these  he  subsequently  made  use  of  in  his  works  on  the 
natural  history  of  Ireland.  From  1841  to  1843  he  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  '  Annals  of  Natural  History,'  and  also  engaged  in 
collecting  materials  for  his  further  report  to  the  British  Association 
on  the  Invertebrate  Fauna  of  Ireland.  This  report  was  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  association  at  Cork  in  1843,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
large  amount  of  minute  information  it  contains  on  the  natural  history 
of  Ireland.  From  this  timo  his  papers  on  Irish  natural  history 
became  more  numerous ;  a  list  of  above  seventy  is  given  in  the 
Kay  Society's  '  Bibliography,'  and  these  were  preparations  for  a  great 
work  which  he  had  projected  on  the  natural  history  of  his  native 
country.  The  first  volume  of  this  work  appeared  in  1849,  the  second 
in  1850,  the  third  in  1851.  These  three  were  devoted  to  the  birds. 
He  did  not  live  to  complete  his  work.  He  had  been  maiuly  instru- 
mental in  inducing  the  British  Association  to  meet  in  1852  in  Belfast. 
In  promoting  this  object  he  came  to  Loudon  in  the  January  of  that 
year,  when  he  was  seized  with  paralysis,  and  died  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours.  The  manuscript  of  another  volume  on  the  '  Natural  History 
i>f  Ireland'  was  found  after  his  death  in  a  sufficiently  advanced  state 
to  be  given  to  the  public,  and  this  was  published  with  a  short  memoir 
of  the  author  in  1856.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  all  the  local 
institutions  of  his  native  town.  He  was  president  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory and  Philosophical  Society  of  Belfast,  member  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  honorary  fellow  and  member  of  several  foreign  scientific 
societies.  William  Thompson  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  m»n  who, 
by  the  devotion  of  average  talents  to  one  great  object,  succeeded  in 
his  work  on  the  natural  history  of  Ireland  in  achieving  for  himself  a 
lasting  reputation,  and  giving  to  science  one  of  its  most  valuable  mono- 
graphs on  the  distribution  of  animals  iu  Europe. 

*  THOMS,  WILLIAM  JOHN,  born  iu  Westminster,  on  Nov.  10, 
1803,  his  father  beiug  Nathaniel  Thorns,  the  secretary  of  the  first 
Commission  of  Revenue  Inquiry.  After  a  careful  education  he 
became  a  clerk  in  the  secretary's  office  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  has 
subsequently  been  made  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Printed  Papers 
Department  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  1863,  deputy  librarian.  He 
Wrote  articles  for  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,'  and  other  periodi- 
cal works.  In  1828  he  published  in  three  volumes  '  A  Collection  of 
Early  Pro=e  Romances;'  in  1834,  'Lays  and  Legends  of  Various 
Nations;'  and  in  1838  the  'Book  of  the  Court.'  In  this  year  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  he  is  also  a  member 
of  those  of  Edinburgh  and  Copenhagen.  In  1839  he  edited  '  Anecdotes 
and  Traditions;'  in  1842,  '  Stow's  Survey  of  London,'  adding  many 
valuable  notes  and  verifications,  and  a  notice  of  the  life  and  writings 
of  Stow  ;  and  in  1844,  Caxton's  'Reynard  the  Fox  :'  he  has  likewise 
published  a  translation  of  Worsaae's  '  Primeval  Antiquities  of  Den- 
mark,' 8vo,  1849,  of  which  he  considerably  increased  the  value  by  a 
preface  and  notes,  pointing  out  the  extent  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  researches  of  the  author  on  the  primeval  remains  of  Denmark 
throw  light  upon  those  of  this  country.  For  a  considerable  time  he 
has  held  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Camden  Society.  His  most 
noticeable  effort  however  h  is  been  the  originating  of  the  publication 
of '  Notes  and  Queries,'  of  which  he  has  been  the  editor  since  the  com- 
mencement in  Nov.  1849;  a  work  which  has  been  most  successfully 
carried  on  under  his  management,  and  which  has  collected  an  amount 
of  curious  and  valuable  information  scarcely  paralleled  by  any  publica- 
tion with  which  we  are  acquainted;  and  to  the  contributions  of  Mr. 
Thorns,  as  well  as  to  his  editorial  supervision,  has  the  value  and 
success  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  been  essentially  indebted. 

THOMSON,  ANTHONY  TODD,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
7th  of  January  1778.  His  father,  by  birth  a  Scotchman,  had  settled 
in  America,  where  he  held  two  lucrative  appointments  under  the 
British  government,  being  Postmaster-General  for  the  province  of 
Georgia,  and  Collector  of  Customs  for  the  town  of  Savannah.  Having 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  American  government,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
his  appointments,  and  returned  to  Edinburgh.  Anthony  Todd  was 
born  previous  to  this  whilst  his  mother  was  on  a  vHt  to  Edinburgh. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  High  School,  Edinburgh.  When  a 
boy  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Henry,  afterwards  Lord  Cockburn, 
■which  lasted  till  his  death.  His  father  destined  him  for  business,  but 
having  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  Post-office,  he  was  enabled  by  the 
leisure  it  afforded  him  to  gratify  a  wish  he  had  always  entertained  to 
study  medicine.  He  attended  the  lectures  of  M  unt  o,  Gregory,  Black, 
and  Dugald  Stewart.  In  1798  he  became  a  member  of  the  Speculative 
Society,  and  the  compauion  of  Jeffrey,  Horner,  Brougham,  and  Lord 
Lansdowne.  In  1799  he  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Medical 
Society.  Having  graduated  in  1799,  he  left  Edinburgh,  and  established 
himself  in  London  about  the  year  1800.  He  commenced  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  Sloane-street,  Chelsea,  as  a  general  practitioner. 
His  progress  was  at  first  slow,  but  when  once  commenced  it  was  never 
interrupted.  In  the  midst  of  a  large  general  practice,  he  found  time 
to  cultivate  science  and  literature.  He  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
procuring  the  enactment  of  the  Apothecaries  Act  in  1814.  His  first 
literarv  work  was  published  in  1810,  and  entitled  '  Conspectus  Pharma- 


copiae.'  He  sold  the  copyright  of  this  book  for  twenty  pounds.  In  1833 
it  was  bought  by  the  Messrs.  Longman  for  two  hundred  pounds.  It 
has  gone  through  fourteen  editions.  In  1811  he  published  the 'London 
Dispensatory,'  which  was  a  work  of  great  labour.  It  contained  a 
critical  account  of  all  the  medicines  and  their  compounds  which  were 
in  use  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  been  translated  into  several  European 
languages,  and  ten  editions  have  been  published  in  England.  During 
his  researches  into  the  materia  medica  he  was  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  botany,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  this  subject  in  London.  In  1821  ho 
published  a  first  volume  of  his  '  Lectures  on  Botany.'  This  work  con- 
tained many  very  valuable  observations  on  the  structure  and  functions 
of  plants  which  have  since  become  a  part  of  the  science  of  botany. 
In  his  observations,  he  made  extensive  use  of  the  microscope,  and  may 
fairly  claim  to  be  one  of  those  who  appreciated  the  value  of  this 
instrument,  when  its  use  was  generally  neglected.  In  1826  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  and  com- 
menced practice  as  a  consulting  physician.  In  1828  he  was  elected 
professor  of  Materia  Medica  to  the  then  London  University,  now 
University  Coll -ge.  In  this  position  he  worked  with  great  ardour  at 
the  subject  of  Therapeutics,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the 
new  substances  discovered  by  the  chemist  into  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. He  formed  h:re  a  very  fine  collection  of  specimens  of  materia 
medica,  but  the  college  had  not  the  means  of  purchasing  it  after  his 
death,  and  it  has  been  lost  to  the  country.  In  1832  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence.  The  lectures  delivered  from 
this  chair  were  published  in  the  'Lancet'  in  1836-7.  In  1832  Dr. 
Thomson  published  his  '  Elements  of  Materia  Medica,'  a  work  of  a 
more  scientific  character  than  his  '  London  Dispensatory,'  and  entering 
more  fully  into  the  subject  of  Therapeutics.  Three  editions  of  this 
work  had  been  published  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1839  he 
edited  '  Bateman  on  Cutaneous  Diseases,'  and  at  the  time  of  bis  death, 
he  was  engaged  in  preparing  '  A  practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  affecting 
the  Skin,'  which  has  since  be>  n  completed  and  edited  by  Dr.  Parkes. 
In  1848  his  health  first  began  to  fail.  He  continued  to  give  his  lec- 
tures, with  considerable  interruptions,  till  the  following  summer,  when 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  into  the  country,  and  died  of  bronchitis  at 
Ealing  on  the  3rd  of  July  1849. 

Dr.  Thomson  was  a  man  of  unwearied  industry,  and  throughout 
Lis  long  career,  pursued  his  labours  with  few  or  no  interruptions. 
He  was  a  man  of  varied  attainments,  cultivating  literature  as 
well  as  science,  and  was  not  an  unfrequent  contributor  of  literary 
articles  to  the  Magazines  and  Reviews.  He  translated  from  the 
French,  and  e  lited,  a  work  by  Mons.  Salvarte,  entitled  '  The  Philosophy 
of  Magic,  Omens,  and  apparent  Miracles.*  His  notes  to  this  work  are 
full  of  curious  and  interesting  matter.  He  edited  also  an  edition  of 
Thomson's  '  Seasons  ;'  to  which  he  appended  a  large  number  of  notes, 
and  a  life  of  the  author.  He  contributed  many  articles  to  the'  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Practical  Medicine.'  He  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the 
'Medical  Repository;'  to  which  journal  he  also  extensively  con- 
tributed. One  of  his  last  works  was  entitled  '  Domestic  Management  of 
the  Sick-room,'  of  which  several  editions  have  been  printed.  A  sketch 
of  his  life,  from  which  the  materials  of  this  notice  have  been  prin- 
cipally obtained,  is  published  with  his  posthumous  work  on  '  Diseases 
of  the  Skin.' 

Mes.  A.  T.  Thomson,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Thomson,  has  contributed 
rather  largely  to  literature,  chiefly  in  the  department  of  historical 
biography.  She  has  published  '  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII.,' 
2  vols.  8vo,  1826;  'Memoirs  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and 
of  the  Court  of  Queen  Anne,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1839;  'Memoirs  of  the 
Jacobites  of  1715  and  1745,'  3  vols.  8vo,  1845  ;  and  'Memoirs  of 
Vi-countess  Sundon,  Mistress  of  the  Robes  to  Queen  Caroline,  Consort 
of  George  II.,  including  Letters  from  the  most  celebrated  Persons  of 
her  Time,  now  first  published  from  their  Originals,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1847. 
She  has  also  written  several  romances  and  novels.  Her  latest  publica- 
tion is  '  Recollections  of  Literary  Characters  and  Celebrated  Places,' 
2  vols.  8vo.  This  work  consists  chiefly  of  a  series  of  articles  which 
appeared  originally  in  'Bentley's  Miscellany  '  and  'Fraser's  Magazine.' 
with  the  signature  of  'A  Middle- Aged  Man,'  an  appellation  which  she 
assumed,  as  she  states,  "  in  order  that  by  better  disguising  myself,  I 
might  at  that  time  express  myself  the  more  unreservedly."  [iSi'PP.] 

THOMSON,  JAMES,  was  born  at  Ednam  in  Roxburghshire  on  the 
11th  September  1700.  His  father  was  clergyman  of  the  place,  and 
distinguished  for  his  piety  and  pastoral  character.  James  was  first 
sent  to  the  grammar-school  at  Jedburgh,  and  completed  his  education 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  in  1719  he  was  admitted  as 
a  student  of  divinity. 

Thomson  turned  from  divinity  to  poetry  owing  to  the  following 
incident : — The  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  then  filled  the  chair  of 
divinity,  gave  as  a  subject  for  an  exercise  a  psalm  in  which  the  majesty 
and  power  of  God  are  described.  Of  this  psalm  Thomson  gave  a  para- 
phrase and  illustration  as  the  exercise  required,  but  in  so  poetical  and 
figurative  a  style  as  to  astonish  the  audience.  Mr.  Hamilton  compli- 
mented the  performance,  and  pointed  out  to  the  audience  its  most 
striking  points ;  but,  turning  to  Thomson,  he  suggested  that  if  he 
int-nded  to  become  a  minister  he  must  keep  a  stricter  rein  over  hia 
imagination,  and  learn  to  be  intelligible  to  an  ordinary  congregation. 
Some  encouragement  held  out  to  him  by  Lady  Grisel-Baillie  following 
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tliin  intimation  of  the  Professor,  he  determined  to  give  up  divinity  and 
try  his  fortune  in  Loudon.  Slender  as  thin  pretext  of  '  encouragement ' 
was,  there  have  been  many  poets  who  havo  thus  sought  their  fortune 
from  no  stronger  reason.  The  truth  is,  Thomson  wanted  to  try  his 
capacity  in  London,  and  seized  on  (his  ns  a  pretext- 
Arrived  in  London,  pays  Or.  Johuson,  ho  was  one  day  loitering 
about  "  with  the  gaping  curiosity  of  a  new-comer,  his  attention  upon 
everything  rattier  than  upon  his  pocket,"  when  his  handkerchief,  con- 
taining his  letters  of  recommendation  to  several  persons  of  consequence, 
was  stolen  from  him.  And  now  the  lonely  poet  in  the  vast  city  first 
felt  his  inexperience  and  Ids  poverty.  A  pair  of  shoes  was  his  first 
want;  his  manuscript  of  'Winter'  his  only  property.  A  purchaser  for 
this  poem  was  found  with  great  difficulty  ;  but  Mr.  Millar  consented  to 
give  a  trifle  for  it,  and  it  was  published  in  1726'.  It  was  little  read  till 
Mr.  Whately  and  Mr.  Spence  spoke  so  favourably  of  it  that  attention 
was  attracted,  and  it  rose  rapidly  into  popularity,  and  one  edition  very 
speedily  followed  another.  This  success  procured  him  many  friends, 
among  whom  was  Dr.  Kundle,  who  introduced  him  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor Talbot,  and  some  years  after,  when  the  eldest  son  of  that 
nobleman  made  a  tour  on  the  continent,  Thomson  was  appointed  his 
travelling  companion.  Meanwhile  bis  poetical  powers  were  fully 
employed,  and  in  1727  appeared  his  '  Summer,' in  1728  his  '  Spring,' 
and  in  1730  his  'Autumn.'  Berides  these,  he  published,  in  1727, 
'  A  Poem  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,'  and  '  Britannia,' 
a  poetical  invective  against  the  ministry  for  the  indifference  they 
showed  to  the  depredations  of  the  Spaniards  in  America.  By  this 
piece  he  declared  himself  a  favourer  of  the  opposition,  and  therefore 
could  expect  nothing  from  the  court. 

The  tragedy  of  'Sophonisba'  was  acted  in  1727,  Wilks  taking  the 
part  of  Masiuis>a,  and  Mrs.  Oldfield  that  of  Sophonisba.  So  high 
were  the  expectations  raised,  that  every  rehearsal  was  dignified  with  a 
splendid  audience  collected  to  anticipate  the  pleasure  that  was  pre- 
paring for  the  public.  Its  success  however  was  very  equivocal. 
"  There  is,"  says  Johnson,  "  a  feeble  line  in  the  play  : — 

'O,  Sophonisba,  Sophonisba,  01' 

This  gave  occasion  to  a  waggish  parody, 

•  0,  Jemmy  Thomson,  Jemmy  Thomson,  0  I* 

which  for  awhile  was  echoed  through  the  town." 

At  this  time  long  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  VValpole  had  filled  the 
Dation  with  clamours  for  liberty,  and  Thomson,  instinctively  seizing 
the  poet's  office  to  utter  in  verse  the  wants  of  the  nation,  determined 
on  writing  a  poem  on  '  Liberty.'  He  spent  two  years  on  this  under- 
taking, and  viewc  d  it  as  his  noblest  work,  probably  because  it  had 
cost  him  the  most  trouble.  It  was  divided  into  five  parts,  which  were 
published  separately,  thus:  'Ancient  and  Modern  Italy  compared, 
being  the  first  part  of  "  Liberty,"  a  poem,' 1735  ;  '  Greece,  being  the 
second  part,  &c.,'  1735;  'Rome,  being  the  third  part,  &c.,'  1735  ; 
'Britain,  being  the  fourth  part,  &c.,'  1736  ;  '  The  Prospect,  being  the 
fifth  part,  &c.,'  1736.  The  poem  of  '  Liberty '  does  not  now  appear 
in  its  original  state,  having  been  shortened  by  Sir  George  (afterwards 
Lord)  Lyttelton.  Of  all  Thomson's  poems  this  is  the  least  read,  and 
deservedly  so,  for,  independent  of  the  feebleness  of  its  execution,  it  is 
obvious,  as  Johnson  remarked,  that  "the  recurrence  of  the  same  images 
muBt  tire  in  time ;  an  enumeration  of  examples  to  prove  a  position 
which  nobody  denied  must  quickly  grow  disgusting." 

His  friend  Talbot  appointed  him  secretary  of  briefs,  a  place  requiring 
little  attendance,  suiting  his  retired  indolent  way  of  life,  aud  equal  to 
all  his  wants.  When  his  patron  died  Lord  Hardwicke  succeeded  him, 
and  kept  the  office  vacant  for  some  time,  probably  till  Thomson  should 
apply  for  it;  but  either  his  modesty,  pride,  or  depression  of  spirits 
prevented  his  asking,  and  the  new  chancellor  would  not  give  him 
what  he  would  not  request.  This  reverse  of  fortune  increased  his 
literary  activity.  In  1738,  besides  editing  his  own  works  in  two 
volumes  and  writing  a  preface  to  Milton's  '  Areopagitica,'  he  produced 
the  tragedy  of  'Agamemnon,'  with  Quin  for  his  hero.  For  this  he 
got  "  no  inconsiderable  sum,"  though  it  had  but  poor  success.  Johu- 
son says  that  on  the  first  night  Thomson  seated  himself  in  the  upper 
gallery,  and  was  so  interested  in  its  performance,  that  "he  accompanied 
the  players  by  audible  recitation,  till  a  friendly  hint  frighted  him  to 
Bilence."  Thomson's  next  tragedy  was  '  Edward  and  Eleonora,'  which 
was  not  allowed  to  be  represented  on  account  of  certain  pretended 
allusions.  He  then  wrote,  conjointly  with  Mallet,  the  masque  of 
'Alfred,'  which  was  represented  before  the  Prince  and  Priucess  of 
Wales  at  Clifden  in  1740.  This  masque  contains  the  national  song  of 
'Rule  Britannia,'  which  Mr.  Bolton  Corney  ascribe*,  "on  no  slight 
evidence,"  to  Mallet.  Thomson's  next  work  was  another  tragedy, 
'Tancred  and  Sigismunda,'  which,  being  taken  from  the  interesting 
story  in  '  Gil  Bias,'  instead  of  the  Grecian  mythology,  as  were  his 
other  pieces,  had  more  success.  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Cibber  played  the 
principal  parts.  His  friend  Sir  George  Lyttelton  now  appointed  him 
surveyor-general  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  from  which,  after  paying  a 
deputy,  he  received  about  3002.  a  year. 

The  'Castle  of  Indolence,'  which  was  many  years  under  his  hands, 
was  now  finished  aud  published  (1748).  It  was  at  first  little  more 
than  a  few  detached  stanzas,  in  the  way  of  raill.  ry  on  himself,  and  on 
lome  of  hia  friends  who  reproached  him  with  indolence,  while  he 


thought  them  at  least  as  indolent  ns  hlmttlf  But  tho  subject  grow 
under  his  hands  till  it  became  his  masterpiece. 

A  violent  cold,  which  from  inattention  became  worre,  at  hut  carried 
him  off,  on  tho  27th  of  August  1748.  He  left  behind  him  a  tragedy 
of  '  (JoriolaniiH,'  which  wan  brought  on  the  stage  by  Sir  Georg<>  Lyttel- 
ton for  tho  benefit  of  his  family.  A  con-ideraMe  sum  was  gained, 
which  paid  his  debts  and  relieved  his  sisters.  The  remains  of  the  poet 
aro  deposited  in  Richmond  Churchyard. 

Thomson  was  "more  fat  than  bard  beseems;"  of  a  simple,  unaflVcted, 
iudoleut,  seiiHual  character;  silent  in  company,  but  cheerful  among 
friends,  of  whom  he  had  many  and  true.  Tliis  character  is  discern- 
ible in  his  writings.  His  simplicity  is  seen  in  the  purity  and  warmth 
of  his  sentiments,  sometimes  oven  childish;  his  indolence  in  the 
slovenliness  of  his  versification,  aud  the  inappropriateness  of  so  many 
of  his  epithets  :  ho  never  seems  to  have  thought  anything  worth  th.) 
toil  of  polishing,  and  hence  the  perpetual  use  of  pompous  glittering 
diction  substituted  for  thought  or  description  ;  his  sensuality  appears 
in  the  gusto  with  which  he  describes  all  luxuries  of  the  genres,  and 
the  horrors  of  deprivation.  Amidst  much  that  is  truly  exquisite  both, 
in  feeling  anil  expression,  he  mingles  the  absurdities  of  a  schoolboy's 
trite  commonplaces  and  mechanical  contrivances  to  piece  out  his  verse. 
A  swett  liue  of  almost  perfect  beauty  is  followed  by  a  bombastic 
allusion,  or  some  feeble  personification  as  tiresome  as  the  first  wa-t 
bewitching.  A  touch  of  nature  is  overloaded  by  superfluous  epithets 
— a  picturesque  description  is  often  marred  by  pedantry  or  by  careless- 
ness. In  spite  of  there  drawbaeks,  Thomson  is  a  charming  poet,  and 
one  whose  works  have  always  been  the  delight  of  all  classes.  The 
populaiity  of  bis  'Seasons'  equals  that  of  any  poem  in  the  language, 
and  it  is  raid  that  some  one,  finding  a  shabby  copy  of  it  lying  on  th-i 
window-scat  of  a  country  ale-house,  exclaimed  "  That's  true  fame  1  " 
Thomson's  beauties  are  genuine :  hi3  descriptions  of  nature  often 
come  with  the  force  of  reality  upon  the  mind ;  and  no  one  ever 
painted  more  successfully  the  '  changing  scene  '  and  the  '  rustic  joys' 
of  England. 

His  'Castle  of  Indolence*  may  be  regarded  as  his  best-sustained 
effort;  for,  although  separate  passages  of  the  'Sea-ons'  may  be  supe- 
rior, yet  on  the  whole  it  has  fewer  defects,  while  some  of  the  stanz  is, 
especially  in  the  first  canto,  fill  the  mind  with  lazy  luxury.  Of  his 
tragedies  we  need  say  little  :  their  neglect  has  been  bo  signal,  that  we 
may  accept  so  unanimous  a  verdict  without  further  examination; 
indeed  the  genius  of  Thomson  was  eminently  undrarnatic. 

THOMSON,  THOMAS,  M.D.,  a  celebrated  chemist,  was  born  April 
12,  1773,  at  Crieff,  Perthshire,  aud  received  his  early  education  at  the 
parish  school  of  that  place.  He  afterwards  studied  at  St.  Andrews 
and  Edinburgh,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Black.  In 
1802  he  delivered  a  cour-e  of  lectures  on  chemistry,  and  continued  to 
lecture  on  this  science  for  nearly  fifty  years.  He  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  ' Eneyclopscdia  Britanuica'  from  1796  to  1800,  and 
wrote  the  articles  'Chemistry,'  '  Mineralogy,'  &c.  in  that  w.rk.  Iu 
1802  he  published  his  'System  of  Chemistry.'  He  first  suggested 
the  use  of  symbols  in  chemistry,  which  have  since  become  so  generally 
employed.  He  was  one  of  the  first  chemists  who  recognised  the 
value  of  Daltou's  atomic  theory,  and  devoted  himself  to  its  elucida- 
tion. He  also  at  this  time  conducted  fur  the  Board  of  Excise  a  series 
of  investigations  on  brewing,  which  formed  the  basis  of  Scottish  legis- 
lation on  that  subject.  In  1&13  Dr.  Thomson  came  to  London,  and 
started  the  '  Annals  of  Philosophy,'  a  scientific  journal,  which  he  edited 
till  the  year  1822,  when  he  resigned  it  to  his  Iriend  Mr.  Richard  Phillips. 
In  1827  this  journal  became  merged  in  the  'Philosophical  Magazine. 
In  1817  he  was  elected  lecturer  on  chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  and  the  following  year  received  the  title  of  professor.  This 
chair  he  held  till  his  death,  assisted  in  his  later  years  by  his  nephew 
and  son-in-law  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson.  In  1835  he  published  a  work, 
entitled  'Outlines  of  Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Mineral  Analysis,' 
and  in  1849  a  work  on  '  Brewing  and  Distillation.'  He  died  on  the 
2nd  of  July  1852.  His  son,  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  is  celebrated  for 
his  botanical  knowledge ;  he  has  published  an  account  of  his  travels 
in  Thibet,  and  is  now  the  superintendent  of  the  East  India  Company's 
botanic  gardens  at  Calcutta. 

*  THORBURN,  ROBbRT,  A.R.A.,  was  born  at  Dumfries.  Scotland, 
in  1818,  and  entered  in  1833  as  a  student  in  the  Scottish  Academy, 
Edinburgh,  where  he  gained  the  highest  honours.  Having  chosen 
miniature-painting  as  his  special  province,  he  in  1836  came  to  London, 
and  quickly  succeeded  in  securing  a  considerable  measure  of  patronage 
amoug  the  leading  members  of  the  court  and  aristocracy.  He  has 
adopted  a  largeness  of  size  as  well  as  of  style  unusual  with  miniature- 
painters,  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  superadd  something  of  the  depth 
of  tone  and  breadth  of  chiaroscuro  usually  found  only  in  oil-paintings 
to  the  brilliancy  and  trausparency  belonging  to  painting  on  ivory. 
He  has  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  in  raising  the  style  of  painting  on 
ivory ;  but  under  his  hands,  and  still  more  in  the  hands  of  his  imitators, 
the  miniature  has  lost  something  of  the  gaiety  which  seems  essential 
to  that  class  of  paintings.  Mr.  Thorburn's  likenesses  are  usually  good 
and  characteristic,  but  there  may  often  be  seen  a  too  evident  attempt 
to  impart  historical  elevation  to  the  countenances  and  figures  of  his 
sitters,  and  this  is  sometimes  sought  to  be  iucreased  by  the  adaptation 
of  the  foruiB  and  arrangement  of  well-known  compositions  of  the  great 
Italian  masters.    For  many  years,  from  the  rank  or  eminence  of  his 
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sitters,  and  the  size  and  beauty  of  his  paintings,  his  miniatures  have 
been  among  the  most  attractive  of  those  annually  exhibited  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  Queen,  the  Prince  Consort,  and 
several  of  the  royal  children,  many  members  of  the  royal  families  of 
France,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  with  an  almost  endless  array  of  the 
female  aristocracy  of  Englaud,  have  been  painted  by  him,  and  seldom 
indeed  have  feu  ale  loveliue.-s  and  dignity  been  more  happily  por- 
trayed. Mr.  Thorburn  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1848.  During  the  last  few  years  he  has  resided  chiefly  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  painted  portraits  and  scriptural  pieces  in  oil. 

THORDO  is  the  Latinised  name  of  a  celebrated  Danish  lawyer, 
whose  real  name  was  Thord,  or,  more  completely,  Tiiord  Deghn. 
He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Waldemar  III.,  king  of  Denmark,  and  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  that  country.  Concerning  his 
life,  little  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  chief  judge  of  the 
province  of  Jutland.  His  name  has  come  down  to  us  through  a 
collection  of  Danish  laws  which  he  formed  into  a  kind  of  code.  It 
contains  the  earliest  Danish  laws,  to  which  no  historical  origin  can  be 
assigned,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  laws  which  were  passed  between 
the  years  1200  and  1377  by  the  Danish  parliament,  aud  sanction' d  by 
the  kings.  They  are  not  arranged  in  chronological  order,  but  sys- 
tematically, and  comprise  civil  as  well  as  constitutional  laws.  They 
are  of  very  great  value  to  the  student  of  the  social  and  political 
history  of  Denmark.  Danish  editions  of  this  small  code  appeared  at 
Ripen,  4to,  1504,  and  at  Copenhagen,  4to,  1508.  Ludewig,  in  his 
•Reliquiae  Manuscriptorum  omnis  ajvi  diplomatum  ac  momentorum 
ineditorum,'  vol.  xii.,  pp.  166-216,  has  published  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  this  code  of  laws.  In  the  title  to  them  Thordo  calls  himself 
"Thordo  legifer  Dacise,"  where  Dacice  must  mean  Daniaj,  that  is, 
Denmark. 

THORDSON,  STURLA,  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Icelandic  family 
of  the  Sturla  ;  his  name  Thordson  indicates  that  he  was  a  son  of 
Thordo.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Snorri  Sturluson,  and  born  about  a.d. 
1218.  Being  a  man  of  high  rauk  and  great  knowledge,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  most  important  offices  by  the  Danish  kings  Hacon  aud  Magnus, 
and  it  was  at  their  command  that  he  wrote  the  history  of  Iceland, 
Denmark,  and  Norway,  from  the  time  when  the  work  of  Snorri  Stur- 
luson broke  off.  This  history  bears  the  title  of  '  Historia  Sturlungo- 
rum,'  but  the  work  which  is  now  extant  under  that  name  is  only  an 
abridgmeut  of  the  original  history,  aud  the  latter  part  is  altogether 
lost.  The  substance  of  the  work  is  given  in  Torfaeus,  '  Historia 
Rerum  Norvegicarum,'  who,  in  his  Prolegomena,  also  f.ives  an  account 
of  the  '  Historia  Sturlungorum.'  Thordson  died  in  1288,  at  the  age  of 
seventy. 

THORER,  ALBAN.   [Torinus,  Albanus.] 

THORESBY,  RALPH,  a  virtuoso  and  antiquary,  and  an  early 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Leeds,  and 
born  in  that  town  in  1658.  He  had  his  early  education  in  the  Leeds 
grammar-.-chool,  but,  being  interded  by  his  father  for  commercial  life, 
he  did  not  pass  to  any  of  the  higher  seats  of  learning.  He  had  how- 
ever what  may  be  called  a  liberal  commercial  education,  being  sent  by 
his  father  to  Holland  for  the  purpose  of  becomiug  acquainted  with  the 
mode  of  conducting  burine-s  in  that  country,  and  of  acqu  ring  the 
modern  languages;  and  afterwards  to  London  for  a  similar  purpose. 
He  settled  in  his  native  town,  where  his  famdy  was  connected  with 
some  of  the  priucipal  persons  wLo  then  formed  the  society  of  Leeds, 
and  where  he  had  a  business  prepared  for  him,  which  had  been 
successfully  conducted  by  his  father,  who  died  when  the  son  was  just 
twenty -one. 

Thoresby  possessed  from  a  very  early  period  of  life  an  eager  curiosity 
respecting  the  things  and  persons  around  him  which  presented  any 
features  of  historical  interest,  aud  a  desire  of  collecting  objects  of 
curiosity,  natural  or  artificial.  His  father  had  something  of  the 
same  taste,  having  purchased  the  collection  of  coins  and  medals 
which  had  been  formed  by  the  family  of  Lord  Fairfax,  the  parlia- 
mentary general,  aud  this  collection  was  the  basis  of  the  museum 
formed  iu  a  few  years  by  the  son.  This  museum  was  a  means  of 
bringing  him  acquainted  with  all  the  celebrated  antiquaries  and 
naturalists  of  the  time,  and  was  a  perpetual  attraction  to  persons  of 
curiosity,  who  often  visited  Leeds  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  see  it. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  it  that  it  was  the  best  museum  that  had 
been  formed  in  England  by  a  gentleman  of  private  and  rather  small 
fortuue;  containing,  it  is  true,  some  things  which  would  now  be 
esteemed  of  not  the  smallest  value,  but  also  many  objects  of  very 
high  value,  especially  in  the  two  grand  departments  of  manuscripts 
and  coins.  As  he  advanced  in  life,  the  curiosity  which  had  at  first 
been  directed  upon  the  objects  more  immediately  around  him  became 
expanded  so  as  to  comprehi-nd  objects  of  more  general  interest,  and 
in  fact  the  whole  range  of  what  is  generally  understood  to  be  com- 
prehended in  the  term  antiquarian  literature.  In  the  department  of 
natural  history  he  was  also  not  merely  a  collector,  but  an  observer,  and 
he  made  many  communications,  esteemed  of  value,  to  his  private 
friends  or  to  the  Royal  Society. 

With  this  turn  of  mind,  it  will  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  was 
very  successful  in  his  mercantile  affairs.  He  had  however  the  good 
sense  to  withdraw  from  business  before  his  fortune  was  entirely  lost 
to  him,  aud  about  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age  he  seems  to  have 
wholly  retired  from  it,  ana  to  have  formed  the  detei  mination  of  liviDg 
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on  the  little  income  which  the  portion  of  his  property  that  remained 
would  afford  hiiu. 

Besides  amassing  such  manuscript  matter  as  he  could  by  any  means 
become  possessed  of,  he  was  himself  a  laborious  transcriber,  and  was 
also  accustomed  to  commit  to  writing  notes  of  things  which  he 
observed,  or  information  collected  from  his  friends  or  the  old  people 
of  his  time.  When  released  from  the  cares  of  business,  he  had  leisure 
to  make  use  of  these  notes,  and  he  entered  upon  ttie  preparation  for 
the  press  of  two  works,  which  it  was  intended  by  him  should  contain 
all  that  he  had  gathered  in  what  had  been  from  the  first  his  favourite 
subject,  the  illustration  of  the  history,  and  whatever  belonged  to  it, 
of  his  native  town.  Oue  of  tbem  was  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  topo- 
graphical survey  of  the  whole  of  the  large  parish  of  Leeds,  and  of  a 
few  of  the  smaller  parishes  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
prehended under  the  very  ancient  local  term  'Elmete  :'  the  other,  a 
history  of  the  various  transactions  of  which  that  district  had  been  the 
scene,  of  its  more  eminent  inhabitants,  of  the  public  benefactors,  and 
of  the  changis  which  had  taken  place  in  the  state  or  fortunes  of  its 
inhabit  mts.  The  first  of  these  designs  only  was  accomplished.  Tho 
work  appeared  in  a  folio  volume  in  1715,  under  the  title  of  '  Ducatus 
Leodionsi",  or  the  Topography  of  the  Town  aud  Parish  of  Leeds.' 
This  work  leaves  little  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  de-ire  in 
this  kind,  except  that  be  had  prepared  tho  '  historical  part '  also,  to 
which  the  author  is  perpetually  referring  the  reader.  The  work  is  more 
than  its  title  promises,  since  it  contains  a  large  body  of  genealogical 
information,  comprehending  the  descents  of  nearly  all  the  families  of 
consequence  who  inhabited  the  central  parts  of  the  West  Riding.  There 
is  also  a  very  large  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  treasures  deposited  in 
his  museum. 

The  !  Ducatus '  is  the  principal  literary  work  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  him.  As  a  kind  of  supplement  to  it,  he  published,  in 
1724,  a  history  of  the  Church  of  Leeds,  under  the  title  'Vicaria  Leo- 
diensis,'  which,  like  his  former  work,  has  many  things  not  strictly 
belonging  to  his  subject,  but  in  themselves  valuable.  A  new  edition 
of  the  '  Ducatus,'  containing  also  all  the  matter  of  the  '  Vicaria  '  which, 
properly  belonged  to  Leeds,  was  published  by  Thomas  Dunham 
Whitaker,  LL.D.,  in  1816.  The  writings  of  Bishop  Kicolson,  Bi-hop 
Gibson,  Obadiah  Walker,  Calamy,  Strype,  Hearne,  and  many  other 
persons,  show  how  willing  Thoresby  was  to  give  assistance  to  any  of 
his  literary  frh  nds  in  their  various  publications.    He  died  in  1725. 

Thoresby  kept  duiing  the  greater  part  of  his  life  an  exact  diary  of 
each  day's  occurrences.  Large  extracts  from  the  portions  which 
remain  of  it  were  published  in  two  octavo  volumes  in  1830,  and  two 
more  volumes  were  published  at  the  same  time  of  selections  from  the 
letters  of  his  various  frieuds  ;  these  were  published  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Hunter.  They  exhibit  the  peculiar  featurts  of  a  somewhat  remark- 
able character,  aud  the  particular  incidents  of  his  life.  An  ample 
account  of  Thoresby  may  be  found  in  the  '  Biographia  Britannica,'  aud 
another  prefixed  to  Dr.  Whitaker's  edition  of  his  topographical  work. 

THORILD,  THOMAS,  an  e  centric  Swedish  poet  and  political 
speculator,  the  author  of  several  works  not  only  in  Swedish  but  in 
English  and  German,  to  some  of  which  his  countrymen  ascribe  a  high 
value,  was  born  on  the  18th  of  April  1759,  in  the  parish  of  Svarteborg 
in  Bohuslan.  His  father's  name  was  Tnore'n,  which  the  son,  after 
bearing  for  some  time,  changed  to  that  of  Thorild,  for  what  reason  i* 
not  apparent.  After  studying  at  Lund  he  took  up  his  residence  iu 
Stockholm,  and  his  first  work  '  Passionerna,'  an  Ode  on  the  Passions, 
was  criticised  with  some  severity  by  Kellgren  (Kellgren),  and  in  con- 
sequence a  lengthy  paper  war  took  place  between  the  two  which 
brought  Thorild's  name  into  notice.  In  1786  he  addressed  a  pair 
of  memorials,  one  to  the  king,  the  other  to  the  people,  in  favour  of 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  was  so  disgusted  at  the  little  effect  they 
produced,  that  for  that  and  other  reasons  he  determined  to  transfer 
himself  to  England.  "  England,''  he  declared,  "  was  the  fatherland  of 
his  soul,  he  was  born  for  it,  if  not  in  it."  Before  going  however,  he 
wished  to  obtain  the  degree  of  doctor  at  the  University  of  Upsal,  with 
the  view  of  inspiring  more  respect.  His  public  disputation  for  a 
degree  on  the  22nd  of  March  1788  was  the  most  remarkable  ever 
known  at  that  university.  The  king,  Gustavus  III.,  and  all  his  court 
were  present,  and  among  the  opponents  of  Thorild  on  his  theme, 
which  was  'A  Criticism  on  Montesquieu,'  were  fifteen  of  the  courtiers, 
one  of  whom  was  the  minister  Schroderheim,  another  the  poet 
Leopold,  at  that  time  the  leading  poet  of  Sweden.  The  king  was,  it  is 
said,  struck  with  admiration  at  the  talents  of  Thorild,  and  testified  a 
desire  to  take  him  under  his  patronage;  but  much  of  this  rests  on 
Thorild's  own  testimony,  aud  he  was  throughout  life  remarkable  for 
inordinate  self-conceit.  If  an  offer  was  really  made  it  did  not  prevent 
him  from  coming  to  England.  His  object  in  doing  so,  as  appeals 
from  some  private  letters  to  his  patron  Tham,  a  dry  antiquary, 
who  supplied  him  with  money,  was  to  effect  a  '  World  Revo- 
lution.' "To  understand  and  to  act  were,"  Thorild  said,  "the  two 
great  attributes  of  humanity.  He  who  excels  in  one  is  called  a 
Genius,  in  the  other  a  Heio.  The  legislative  power  ought  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  Genius,  and  as  mankind  requires  an  armed  executive 
also,  that  power  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  Heroes.  Scoundrels 
—that  is,  kings,  ministers,  and  priests — should  receive  a  warning,  and 
if  any  did  not  attend  to  it,  the  sentence  should  then  be  passed  on 
them — ' Feriendus'  (To  be  Struck)."    "This  is  a  hero-worship,"  saya 
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Pamblad,  in  his  Swedish  biography  of  Thorild,  "  resembling  that  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,  who  iu  miud  is  near  akin  to  Thorild."  'i  ho  ideas 
however  of  Thorild,  which  iuclude,  among  other  things,  the  destruc- 
tion by  fire  of  all  great  cities,  us  ■'  nests  of  fully  and  tyranny,"  have  a 
far  more  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  tlio  wildest  of  the  French 
revolutionists,  which  they  hnve  the  merit,  such  as  it  is,  of  anticipating. 
It  was  in  September  1783  that  Thorild  came  to  England,  where  he 
remained  a  year  and  a  half,  so  that,  ho  must  have  been  in  London  at 
the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution,  yet  he  seems  to 
have  made  no  movement  to  transfer  himself  to  Paris.  At  tirst  he  was 
di  lighted  with  Englaud,  and  wrote  from  Scarborough,  "Almost  every- 
thing hero  is  of  its  kind  the  best  I  have  Been,  the  beer,  the  theatre,  the 
letters,  the  sermons."  As  might  be  expected  his  opinions  soon  chauxed, 
and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  wrote  of  the  country  with  great  con- 
tempt. "The  whole  government  of  England,"  he  told  Thaui  in  1790, 
"is  a  balance  of  violeuce  and  justice,  of  sense  and  nonsense,  of  truth 
aud  falsehood,  which  is  indeed  necessary  in  tho  idea  of  a  balance.'' 
■While  here  he  published  two  pamphlets  in  English,  'The  Sermon  of 
Sermons  on  the  Impiety  of  Priests  and  the  Fall  of  Religion,'  London, 
17(>9;  aud  'Pure  Heavenly  Religion  restored,'  Loudon,  1790;  the 
one  au  attack  on  religiou  in  general,  the  other,  not  very  consistently, 
a  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg.  Both  of  them  fell  still  born 
from  the  press.  Some  others,  '  On  the  Dignity  of  a  free  Death,  with  a 
view  to  state  that  grand  right  of  man,  by  a  Druid,'  and  '  The  Royal 
Moon,  or  on  Insanity  in  Politics,'  appear  not  to  have  been  printed, 
and  '  Cromwell,  a  sketch  of  an  epic  poem,'  was  left  unlinished,  but  was 
afterwards  printed  in  Sweden  by  Geijer.    It  begins— 

"Great  is  the  man  I  sing,  and  bold  my  theme, 
A  dread  to  feeble  souls  as  lightning's  gleam 
In  midnight,  or  loud  thunderings'  solemn  roar," 

and  shows,  amid  occasional  incorrectness,  a  power  over  English  poetical 
language  very  rarely  attaiuod  by  a  foreigner.  Cromwell  was  Thorild's 
favourite  hero— auother  point  of  resemblance  to  Carlyle.  The  Swede, 
as  might  be  anticipated,  hailed  with  delight  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  revolution,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  he  kept  at  a  safe  distance 
from  it.  He  continued  to  express  his  warm  admiration  of  its  progress, 
and  his  detestation  of  those  who  thought  otherwise,  for  some  years,  till 
he  was  suddenly  converted  to  an  anti-revolutionist  by  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  On  his  return  to  Sweden  in  1790  he  resumed  his  literary 
labours,  and  not  long  af  .er  the  death  of  Gustavus  III.,  who  was  always 
Lis  admirer,  issued  a  new  edition  of  a  former  publication,  an  '  Essay 
on  the  Freedom  of  the  Public  Mind,'  with  a  dedication  to  the  Duke 
of  Sudennauia,  then  regent,  afterwards  Charles  XIII.,  in  which  these 
words  occurred,  "Give  us  then  the  freedom  of  the  public  mind, 
honestly  aud  fairly,  before  it  is  taken  with  blood  and  violence."  For 
t  lis  passage  aud  some  others  of  similar  tendency  Thorild  was  brought 
to  trial  on  a  capital  charge,  but  was  finally  only  sentenced  to  four 
years'  bauishment.  This  trial,  which  terminated  in  February  1739, 
was  at  once  the  most  conspicuous  and  the  most  honourable  incident  in 
Thorild's  life,  he  showed  great  coolness  during  its  progress,  aud  wrote 
a  series  of  poems  in  prison.  He  removed  to  Greifswald,  then  part  of 
Swedish  Pomerania,  and  before  his  years  of  banishment  were  over, 
was  appointed  by  the  Swedish  government  librarian  of  the  university 
there,  and  afterwards  a  professor.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent 
quietly  at  Greifswald,  where  he  died  on  the  1st  of  October  1808. 

A  collection  of  the  works  of  Thorild,  '  Thomas  Thorild's  Simlade 
Skrifter '  was  published  in  3  vols,  at  Up>al  and  Stockholm,  between 
1^19  and  1824,  under  the  editorship  of  Geijer,  who  took  the  objection- 
able liberty  of  leaving  out  such  passages  as  he  thought  ought  not  to  have 
been  written.  One  volume  consists  of  poems,  the  two  others  of 
literary  criticism  and  essays  on  general  subjects.  As  a  literary  critic 
the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  Thorild  was  his  boundless  admiration 
of  Ossian.  Those  who  feel  a  curiosity  as  to  his  philosophical  opinions 
in  g' neral,  may  find  ample  information  in  the  'S^enskt  Pantheon,' 
and  in  Att^-rbom's  'Sveuska  Siare  och  Skalder'  (Swedish  Seers  and 
Bards).  While  at  Greifswald  he  became  the  friend  of  Herder,  the 
German  philosopher,  whose  works  were  left  to  him  to  edit. 

THORK.ELIN,  tilt  I M  JONSSON,  a  learned  Icelander,  was  born  in 
17-19,  according  to  a  life  in  the  'Monthly  Magazine'  for  1803,  iu 
1750,  according  to  Jens  Worm,  and  on  the  bth  of  October  1752, 
according  to  Eislew,  who  refers  to  the  accounts  in  the  '  Monthly 
Magazine,'  and  Worm,  as  "autobiographies  of  Thoikelin."  Many 
similar  discrepancies  occur  in  the  accounts  of  other  circumstances  of 
his  early  life,  but  they  are  hardly  worth  the  t-ouble  of  pointing  out. 
According  to  a  rescript  of  the  Kiug  of  Denmark,  issued  in  1759,  one 
of  the  best  scholars  in  Iceland  was  to  be  selected  every  year  to  be  sent 
to  Denmark,  and  educated  at  the  public  expense,  aud  the  choice  of 
Bishop  Finu  Jonsson  [Jonsson]  fell  iu  1770  upon  Thoikelin.  As  his 
chest  was  too  we  k  to  allow  bim  to  become  a  preacher,  he  took  to  the 
study  of  law,  aud  combined  with  it  that  of  antiquities.  He  soou  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  publication  of  several  Icelandic  works 
which  he  edited,  amoug  others  of  the  '  Eyrbiggia-Saga,'  of  which  an 
ab-tract  was  afterwards  published  by  Walter  Scott.  He  obtained 
various  posts  iu  connection  with  the  Arna-Magnaeau  Commission,  the 
Secret  Archives,  and  other  learue  1  establishments  of  Copenhagen  ; 
received  in  1783  the  title  of  Professor  Extraordinary,  and  in  1786  he 
«  i-  sent  to  England,  inaiuly  at  the  King  of  Denmark's  expense,  on  a 
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tour  of  antiquarian  research,  which  was  to  last  for  four  yearn,  and 
ultimately  extended  to  five.     In  England  he  made  himself  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  distinguished  literary  men  of  the  time,  Pinkerton, 
Horace  Walpole,  and  Ma  :|  hernon,  the  translator  of  '  Oosiau  '  included, 
lie  was  presented  to  King  Cieorge  111.,  and  at  his  do-ire,  male  a 
selection  of  Danish  literature  for  the  library  then  at  Buckingham 
House,  now  iu  the  British  Museum.    The  3l9tb  volume  iu  the  manu- 
scripts of  that  library  is  a  '  Catalogue  consisting  of  20^5  books  r<  lative 
to  the  Danish,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  aud  Icelandic  Literature  and 
Philosophy,  written  by  the  natives,  aud  published  within  the  borders 
of  Scandinavia.    A  collection  made  for  purpose  [on  purpose  (1)  or  for  a 
purpose  (I)]  during  a  time  of  more  than  twenty  years.'    Loth  the  col- 
lect ion  and  catalogue  were  made  by  Thoi  kelin,  aud  most  of  the  books 
were  acquired  for  the  royal  library.    He  made  a  tour  in  Ireland,  aud 
also  a  tour  on  the  Scottish  coast,  of  wLLb  he  published  au  account  in 
English  in  1790,  iu  some  letters  to  the  '  Public  Adverti-er.'    This  wat 
uot  his  only  contribution  to  English  literature.    In  178-t  be  pub.ished 
an  '  Essay  on  the  Slave  Trade,'  aud  also  '  Fragments  of  English  and  Irish 
history  in  the  ninth  and  t  nth  century,  translated  from  the  original 
Icelandic,  and  illustrated  with  some  note-,'  the  latter  work  forming  th6 
4Sth  number  of  Nichols's  '  Bibliotheca  Topographic*  Britanniea.'  The 
selections  from  the  Icelandic  sagas  are  inter,  sting,  but  the  translation 
is  far  from  clear,  aud  is  vague  aud  inflated  in  style.    Another  English 
work  by  Thorkelin  which  ran  to  a  second  edition,  a  '  Sketch  of  tho 
charaster  of  bis  royal  highness  the  Priuce  of  Denmark,  to  which  ii 
added  a  short  view  of  the  present  state  of  literature  and  the  polite 
aits  in  that  country,'  Loudon,  1791,  was  translated  into  Dauish,  aud 
led  to  a  paper  war  with  other  Danish  writers,  who  complaiued  of 
some  of  its  statements.   The  most  important  result  of  Thorkelin's  visit 
to  England  however  was  the  copy  that  he  took  of  an  ancient  Anglo- 
Saxon  poem  in  the  Cottouian  library,  to  which  attention  had  been 
called  nearly  a   hundred   years   before,  in    Wanley's  '  Catalogue,' 
published  in  Hickes's  'Thesauius,'  but  which  had  remained  all  the 
time  unedited  by  the  learned  of  Britain.    When  in  1791  ho  re- 
turned to  Denmark  on  his  nomination  as  Geheiiue-Archivarius,  or 
Keeper  of  the  Secret  Archives,  it  seems  to  have  been  his  iuteution  to 
publish  this  work  without  delay,  but  bis  biographer  in  the  '  Monthly 
Magazine'  for  1803,  concludes  his  narrative  by  the  statement  that 
"  in  the  course  of  a  year  after  his  return,  he  married  a  rich  widow  in 
the  brewing  line,  which  he  conducts  at  this  day,"  and  business  eeems 
to  have  interfered  with  literature.    Thoikelin  had  however  prepared 
it  for  publication  at  the  time  of  the  unexpected  attack  on  Copenhagen, 
in  1807,  when  his  translation  of  the  poem  peri>hed  with  his  house  aud 
library  under  the  English  bombardment.    He  was  encouraged  to  take 
up  the  work  again  by  Counstl.or  von  Billow,  and  finally  ♦.he  poem  and 
translation  were  published  tog.  ther  in  one  quarto  volume  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1815,  at  von  Billow's  expense,  under  the  singular  title  of 
'  De  Danorum  Rebus  Gestis  Seoul.  III.,  IV.,  Poema  Dauicum  Dialecto 
AngloSaxonica.'    This  is  the  poem  which  has  since  become  so  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  '  Beowulf.'    It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  title 
Thoikelin  calls  it  a  Danish  poem  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  dialect,  and  in 
his  preface  his  language  would  lead  a  reader  to  conclude  that  the 
poem  was  in  Icelandic.    What  he  can  have  meant  by  this  it  is  not 
easy  to  say,  but  the  only  merit  of  bis  edition  is  that  of  having  called 
attention  to  this  very  interesting  relic  of  ancient  literature.    "  1  am 
most  reluctantly  compelled  to  stat-,''  says  Kemble  in  his  edition  of 
Beowulf  (London,  1833),  "that  not  five  lines  of  Thorkelin's  edition  can 
be  found  iu  succession  in  which  some-  gross  fault  either  in  the  tran- 
script or  the  translation  does  not  betray  the  editor's  utter  ignorance 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language."    Thor1  ejbi  died  on  the  4th  of  March 
1829,  at  Copenhagen,  alter  long  sufieiin  -  fron  ill  health.    A  full  and 
accurate  list  of  his  works  is  given  in  Erslew's  '  Forfalter  Lexikou.' 
Among  them  we  find  a  "  Proof  that  the  Irish  at  the  time  of  the 
Eastmen's  arrival  in  Ireland  in  the  8th  century,  deserve  a  distin- 
guished place  among  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe  at  that 
period,''  written  in  Danish,  and  published  in  the  Transactions  of  tho 
Royal  Society  for  the  Sciences  in  1794. 

THORLAKSSON,  JOX,  the  Icelandic  translator  of  'Paradise  Lost,' 
was  born  on  the  13th  of  December  1744,  at  Selardal,  near  Aruarfjord, 
the  son  of  a  priest  who  was  ufterwards  dismissed  from  the  priesthood. 
Thorlaksson  himself  incuned  a  similar  punishment  in  1772  ;  a  second 
bastard  child  having  been  sworn  to  him  he  was  dismissed  from  being 
priest  of  Grunnarik,  and  deprived  of  holy  oiders.  Fortunately  for 
him,  Olaf  Ulafsson  obtained  in  the  following  year  from  the  king  of 
Denmark  the  privilege  of  establishing  a  printing  office  at  Hrappsey  iu 
Iceland,  and  Thorlaksson,  who  would  otherwise  probably  have  be  n 
reduced  to  starvation,  procured  emplov  meut  as  corrector  of  the  press. 
Though  he  had  never  left  his  naiive  island,  he  had  received  a  good 
classical  education  during  three  years  spent  at  the  school  of  Skalholt, 
then  the  Icelandic  capital ;  aud  he  assisted  in  translating  into  Latin 
the  Annals  of  Biorn  of  Skardso,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  pro- 
duction of  the  Hrappsey  press.  His  learning  won  him  favour  :  he 
married  the  daughter  of  a  peasant,  who  was  partner  with  Olafsson  in 
(  the  ptiutiug  office,  and  iu  1780  he  was  restored  to  the  priesthood,  but 
j  with  the  reservation  tLat  he  was  never  to  officiate  in  the  diocese  or 
I  Skalholt.  It  was  tight  years  later  before  he  was  presented  to  the 
liviug  of  Bcegisa  iu  the  north  of  lc.-laud,  the  value  of  which  was  some- 
what under  seven  pouuds  steriiug  a  year,  aud  reduced  by  his  having 
'  0 
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to  pay  a  curate.  The  north  of  Iceland  is  still  more  uncultivated  than 
the  other  parts  of  the  island.  His  wife  refused  to  accompany  him  to 
his  living,  and  died,  separated  from  him,  in  1808.  In  1791  Halldor 
Hjallmarsson,  one  of  his  parishioners,  wrote  to  the  Icelandic  Literary 
Society  to  say,  that  having  acquired  the  year  before  a  Danish  trans- 
lation of  '  Paradise  Lost,'  he  had  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  "  gifted 
friend,"  who  had  turned  into  Icelandic  some  specimens  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  their  notice.  The  translation  was  so  remarkably  excellent, 
that  the  society,  on  learning  from  whom  it  came,  elected  Thorlaksson  an 
honorary  member,  and  undertook  to  supply  him  with  a  sot  of  their 
works,  on  condition  of  his  supplying  them  with  a  translation  of  one 
book  of  the  poem  every  year.  Before  they  had  published  three  books 
however  the  society  itself  came  to  a  stop  for  want  of  funds,  and  Thor- 
laksson completed  his  translation  in  manuscript.  The  fame  of  it  was 
spread  widely  by  the  English  travellers  who  came  to  Ic-  land,  espe- 
cially Sir  George  Mackenzie  and  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Henderson  ;  but 
Thorlaksson's  desire  to  see  it  in  print  was  never  gratified  in  bis  life- 
time. One  of  his  poems,  some  verses  addressed  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  on  the  occasion  of  their  publishing  an  Icelandic 
Bible,  having  been  inserted  iu  their  Reports,  had  a  very  wide  circu-  I 
lation,  anil  was  even  reprinted  at  Calcutta.  Henderson,  who  visited 
him  at  Bcegisa  in  1814,  and  who  was  the  first  Englishman  he  had  ever 
seen,  found  the  old  man  of  seventy  out  in  the  fields,  assisting  in  hay- 
making, and  accompanied  him  home  to  a  house  of  which  he  gives  an 
interesting  description: — "The  door  is  not  quite  four  feet  in  height, 
and  the  room  may  be  about  eight  feet  in  length  by  six  in  breadth.  At 
the  inner  end  is  the  poet's  bed,  and  close  to  the  door  over  against  a 
email  window  not  exceeding  two  feet  square  is  a  table  where  ho  com- 
mits to  paper  the  effusions  of  his  muse."  In  this  cottage  Thorlaksson 
died  on  the  21st  of  October  1819,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  He  had 
received  not  long  before  a  subscription  of  30/.,  collected  by  Henderson 
from  friends  and  admirers  in  England,  and  the  King  of  Denmark  had 
conferred  upon  him  a  pension  of  about  61.  a  year. 

The  collected  poems  of  Thorlaksson  fill  about  1100  pages  in  the 
'Islenzk  Ljddabok  Jons  Thorlakssonar  prests  ad  Bocgisa,'  2  vols., 
Copenhagen,  1842-43.  These  volumes  comprise  all  his  shorter  poems, 
composed  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  over  seventy,  gathered  from 
seven  Icelandic  periodicals  iu  which  they  had  appeared,  and  several 
translations,  among  others  one  of  Pope's  '  Essay  on  Man,'  rendered 
through  the  Danish,  which  had  b  en  printed  at  Leyra  in  Iceland  in 
1798.  The  fame  of  Thorlaksson  rests  however  on  his  version  of 
'  Paradise  Lost.'  That  this,  in  the  shape  in  which  he  gives  it,  is  a  fine 
Icelandic  poem,  is  established  by  the  testimony  of  all  Icelanders.  Its 
value  as  a  correct  representation  of  the  original  is  less  clear.  The 
versification  adopted,  the  '  fornyrda-lag,'  or  '  antique  verse  '  of  Iceland, 
with  short  lines  aud  alliterative  correspondences,  is  as  different  as 
possible  from  the  blank  verse  of  Milton,  being  in  fact  very  nearly 
the  metre  of  Piers  Plowman.  The  translation  is  made  from  two 
versions,  one  in  Danish,  the  other  in  German,  and  Thorlaksson,  it 
is  said,  had  never  even  sten  the  original.  When,  at  the  outset  of 
his  task,  the  Icelandic  Literary  Society  offered  to  send  him  a  copy, 
together  with  a  German  translation,  he  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
German  with  thanks,  but  remarked,  "  with  the  English  original  I  can 
have  little  to  do,  though  once,  in  my  early  years,  I  had  some  acquaint- 
ance with  easy  English  prose."  The  translation  is  about  twice  the 
length  of  the  original,  from  the  necessity  of  explaining  to  the  com- 
mon Icelandic  reader  not  only  the  classical  allusions  with  which 
Milton  abounds,  but  even  various  allusions  which  to  an  Englishman 
need  no  explanation.  Finn  Magnusson,  himself  an  Icelander,  in  a 
review  of  the  poem,  observes  that  the  passage  in  the  description  of 
Paradise,  "fruit  with  golden  rind,"  has  been  rendered  by  Thorlaksson, 
"  med  gyllnum  nyttum  "  (with  golden  nuts),  probably  from  his  having 
no  notion  of  rind,  having  never  seen  an  apple  or  any  fruit  that  had 
any.  The  'Paradise  Lost'  was  finally  printed  at  Copenhagen  in  182S, 
at  the  expense  of  an  English  gentleman  named  Heath,  who  presented 
most  of  the  copies  to  the  Icelandic  Literary  Society.  The  society  sold 
them  in  Icelaud  at  a  very  low  price,  and  it  is  now  a  household  book  in 
many  of  the  poorest  cotiages.  A  translation  of  Klopstock's  'Messiah' 
from  his  pen  was  printed  by  the  society  itself  in  1834-38  ;  but  it  was 
the  work  of  his  old  age,  and  seems  to  be  generally  recognised  as 
inferior  to  the  Miltou. 

THORNHILL,  SIR  JAMFS,  an  eminent  painter  during  the  reigns 
of  Queen  Anne  and  George  L,  and,  says  Walpole,  "a  man  of  much 
note  in  his  time,  who  succeeded  Verrio,  and  was  the  rival  of  Laguerre 
in  the  decorations  of  our  palaces  and  public  buildings,"  was  descended 
of  a  very  ancii  nt  f  imily  in  Dorsetshire,  and  was  born  at  Weymouth 
in  1676.  Through  the  extravagance  of  his  father,  who  disposed  of 
the  family  estate,  Thornhill  was  compelled  to  support  himself  by  his 
own  exertions.  He  adopted  the  profession  of  a  painter,  and,  by  the 
liberality  of  an  uncle,  Dr.  Sydenham,  the  eminent  physician,  he  was 
enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  in  London,  where  he  placed  himself 
with  a  painter,  whose  name  is  not  known,  with  whom  however  he  did 
not  remain  long.  Thornhill  appears  to  have  made  rapid  progress  in 
the  public  favour,  for  in  his  fortieth  year,  when  he  made  a  tour 
through  Flanders,  Holland,  and  France,  he  was  sufficiently  wealthy  to 
purchase  many  valuable  pictures  of  the  old  masters  and  others. 
Upon  his  return  he  received  the  commission  from  Queen  Anne  to 
p.dnt  the  interior  of  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  iu  which  he 


executed  eight  pictures  illustrating  the  history  of  St.  Paul,  painted  in 
chiaroscuro,  with  the  lights  hatched  in  gold  :  for  this  work  he  wa8 
appointed  historical  painter  to  the  queen,  yet  was  paid  only  forty 
shillings  the  square  yard  for  his  production.  Thornhill's  reputatiou 
was  now  established,  and,  through  the  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax, 
he  received  the  commission  to  paint  the  princess's  apartment  at 
Hampton  Court,  which  the  lord  chamberlain,  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, had  intended  should  bo  painted  by  Sebastiano  Ricci,  then  in 
great  favour  with  the  court  in  England ;  but  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  who 
was  then  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  declared  that  if  Ricci 
painted  it  he  would  not  pay  him.  Sir  James  executed  many  other 
great  works,  as  the  staircase,  the  gallery,  and  several  ceilings  in  the 
palace  at  Kensington,  a  hall  at  Blenheim,  the  chapel  at  Lord  Oxford's 
at  Wimpole  in  Cambridgeshire,  a  saloon  for  Mr.  Styles  at  Moor  Park 
in  Hertfordshire,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  great  hall  at  Greenwich  Hospi- 
tal. Sir  James  commenced  the  last  work  in  1703,  and  was  occupied 
upon  it  for  several  subsequent  years,  but  it  was  not  entirely  painted 
by  his  own  hands.  The  paintings  are  allegorical:  on  the  ceiling  of 
the  lower  hall,  which  is  112  feet  by  56,  are  represented  the  founders 
of  the  institution,  William  III.  and  Queen  Mary,  in  the  centre,  sur- 
rounded by  the  attributes  of  national  prosperity  ;  in  the  other  com- 
partments are  figures  which  represent  the  zodiac,  the  four  seasons 
and  the  four  elements,  with  naval  trophies  and  emblems  of  scieuce, 
among  which  are  introduced  the  portraits  of  famous  mathemati- 
cians who  have  advauced  the  science  of  navigation,  as  Tycho  Brahd, 
Copernicus,  Newton,  and  others.  On  the  ceiling  of  the  upper  hall 
are  represented  Queen  Anne  aud  her  husband  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark ;  other  figures  represent  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  ;  on  the 
side  walls  of  the  same  apartment  are  the  landing  of  William  III.  at 
Torbay,  and  the  arrival  of  George  I.  at  Greenwich  ;  on  the  end  wall 
facing  the  entrance  are  portrait  groups  of  George  I.  and  two  genera- 
tions of  his  family,  with  accessories,  and  Sir  James  Thornhill's  own 
portrait.  These  works,  which  are  executed  in  oil,  have  little  to  recom- 
mend them  besides  their  vastness ;  yet  in  invention  and  arrangement 
they  are  equal  to  the  majority  of  such  works  in  the  great  buildings  on  tha 
continent :  in  design  and  colouring  however  they  are  perhaps  inferior. 

Walpole  has  preserved  some  interesting  details  respecting  the  remu- 
neration Thornhill  received  for  some  of  his  works:  he  says,  "High 
as  his  reputation  was,  aud  laborious  as  his  works,  he  was  far  from 
being  generously  rewarded  for  some  of  them,  and  for  others  he  found 
it  difficult  to  obtain  the  stipulated  prices.  His  demands  were  con- 
tested at  Greenwich;  and  though  La  Fosse  received  2000?.  for  hia 
work  at  Montague  House,  and  was  allowed  500Z.  for  his  diet  besides, 
Sir  James  could  obtain  but  forty  shillings  a  square  yard  for  the  cupola 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  I  tbiuk  no  more  for  Greenwich.  When  the  affairs 
of  the  South  Sea  Company  were  made  up,  Thornhill,  who  had  painted 
their  staircase  and  a  little  hall,  by  order  of  Mr.  Knight,  their  cashier, 
demanded  1500/.,  but  the  directors  learning  that  he  had  been  paid  but 
twenty-five  shillings  a  yard  for  the  hall  at  Blenheim,  they  would 
allow  no  more.  He  had  a  longrr  content  with  Mr.  Styles,  who  had 
agreed  to  give  him  3500/.,  but,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  execution, 
a  lawsuit  was  commenced,  and  Dahl,  Richardson,  and  others  were 
appointed  to  inspect  the  work.  They  appeared  in  court  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  merit  of  the  performance  ;  Mr.  Styles  was  condemned  to 
pay  the  money,  and,  by  their  arbitration,  500/.  more,  for  decorations 
about  the  house,  and  for  Thornhill's  acting  as  surveyor  of  the  build- 
ing." Thornhill  obtained  permission,  through  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  to 
copy  the  Cartoons  of  Rafiaelle  at  Hampton  Court,  upon  which  he 
bestowed  three  years'  labour ;  he  made  also  a  smaller  set,  one-fourth 
the  size  of  the  originals,  and  distinct  studies  of  the  heads,  hands,  aud 
feet,  intending  to  publish  an  exact  account  of  the  whole  for  the  use  of 
students,  but  the  work  never  appeared.  These  two  sets  of  the 
Cartoons  were  sold  the  year  after  his  death,  with  his  collection  of 
pictures,  among  which  were  a  few  capital  specimens  of  the  great 
masters  :  the  smaller  set  sold  for  seventy-five  guineas,  the  larger  for 
200/.  only,  a  price,  says  Walpole,  which  can  have  been  owing  solely  to 
the  circumstance  of  few  persons  having  spaces  in  their  houses  large 
enough  to  receive  them.  They  were  purchased  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  were  placed  in  his  gallery  at  Bedford  House  in  Blooms- 
bury  Square,  where  they  remained  until  that  house  was  pulled  down, 
when  they  were  presented  by  the  owner  to  the  Koyal  Academy. 

Thornhill  painted  also  several  portraits  and  some  altar-pieces  :  he 
painted  the  altar-piece  of  the  chapel  of  All  Souls  at  Oxford  :  and  one 
which  he  prestnted  to  the  church  of  his  native  town,  Weymouth. 
There  is  also  at  Oxford,  according  to  Dallaway,  a  good  portrait  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  by  Thornhill ;  and  in  the  hall  of  Greenwich 
Hospital  there  is  by  him  the  portrait  of  John  Worley,  in  his  ninety- 
eighth  year,  one  of  the  first  pensioners  admitted  into  the  hospital ;  it 
is  painted  in  a  bold  careless  Btyle,  and  was  presented  to  the  hospital 
by  Thornhill  himself.  In  1724  he  opened  an  academy  for  drawing  at 
his  house  in  Covent  Garden.  He  had  previously  proposed  to  the  Earl 
of  Halifax  the  foundation  of  a  Royal  Academy  of  the  Arts,  with 
apartments  for  professors,  but  without  result  :  Sir  James  estimated 
the  cost  at  3139/.;  for,  amongst  his  other  occupations,  he  occasionally 
'  dabbled '  in  architecture.  At  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  afflicted  witu 
the  gout,  and  in  the  spring  of  1734  he  retired  to  his  paternal  seat  at 
Thornhill,  near  Weymouth,  which  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  repurchas- 
ing ;  but  his  period  of  repose  was  extremely  short,  for,  says  Walpole 
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('  Anecdotes  of  Tainting  in  England  ')  "  four  days  after  bis  arrival,  ho 
expired  in  Lis  chair,  May  4,  1734,  aged  fifty-seven,  leaving  one  son 
DMned  James,  whom  he  had  procured  to  be  appointed  h<  i  jeant  painter 
aud  painter  to  the  navy ;  and  one  daughter,  married  to  that  original 
and  unequalled  :  cinn  Hogarth." 

Sir  James  Th  iruhill  amassed  considerable  property,  was  a  man  of 
agreeable  manners,  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  represented 
his  native  town,  Weymouth,  in  parliament  for  several  years  until  his 
death.  He  was  knighted  by  George  I. :  his  widow,  Lady  Thoinuiil, 
died  at  Chiswick  in  1757. 

THORNTON,  BONNELL,  was  bom  in  London,  in  the  year  1724. 
lie  was  educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  at  (Jhristchurch,  Oxford. 
In  compliance  with  the  wish  of  his  father,  who  was  an  apothecary  in 
Maiden-lane,  he  studied  medieino,  but  he  seems  not  to  have  liked  the 
profession,  aud  left  it  for  literature.  Qeorgo  Column  the  Flder  was 
his  fellow-student  both  at  Westminster  School  and  at  Chriatchurch, 
though  about  nine  years  younger  than  Thornton.  Similarity  of  taste 
led  to  friendship,  and  they  commenced  in  conjunction  the  series  of 
periodical  essays  called  '  The  Connoisseur,'  which  was  continued  from 
January  31,  1751,  till  September  30,  175(5.  The  papers  are  chiefly  of  a 
humorous  character,  aud  tho  wit  and  shrewd  observation  of  life  which 
they  display  well  entitle  them  to  the  place  which  they  still  retain 
among  the  works  of  British  Essayists.  Thornton  contributed  largely  to 
'  The  St.  James's  Chrouiclo,'  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  original  pro- 
pi  ietora  along  with  Column  ;  'The  Public  Advertiser,'  and  started  a 
periodical  called  'Have  at  ye  all,  or  the  Drury  Lane  Journal,'  in  rivalry 
of  Fielding's  '  Covent  Garden  Journal.'  He  published  separately  '  Au 
Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  adapted  to  the  autient  British  music,  viz. 
the  salt-box,  the  Jews'-harp,  the  marrow-bones  aud  cleavers,  the  hum- 
otrum  or  hurdy-gurdy,  &c,  with  an  Introduction  giving  an  account  of 
those  truly  British  instruments,'  4to,  London,  1762  ;  aud  he  carried 
out  the  jest.  Dr.  Buruey  having  set  the  ode  to  music  it  was  per- 
formed on  the  instruments  named,  at  Eanelagb,  to  a  crowded  audi- 
tory. He  was  indeed  singularly  fond  of  these  somewhat  elaborate 
drolleries.  He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  famous  Nonsense  Club, 
and  was  the  chief  agent  in  getting  up  an  exhibition  of  the  London 
street  signs  in  burlesque  of  the  annual  exhibitiou  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Thornton  opened  his  exhibition  on  the  same  day  as  that 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  describing  it  in  the  preliminary  advertisement 
aud  in  the  catalogues  (which  exhibited  genuine  though  somewhat 
broad  humour)  as  '  The  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Sign  Painters  of 
all  the  curious  signs  to  be  met  with  in  town  or  country,  together  with 
such  original  designs  as  might  be  transmitted  to  them  as  specimens  of 
the  native  genius  of  the  nation.'  Hogarth,  who  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  fun,  added  to  some  of  the  signs  a  few  touches  to  heighten  the 
absurdity,  and  the  exhibition  proved  remarkably  attractive. 

In  1767,  in  conjunction  with  Column  and  Richard  Warner,  he  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  an  English  translation  of  Plautus,  '  The  Comedies 
of  Plautus,  translated  into  familiar  Blank  Verse.'  Of  the  plays  con- 
tained in  these  two  volumes,  Thoruton  translated  '  Amphitryon,' 
'  The  Braggart  Captain,'  '  The  Treasure,'  '  The  Miser,'  and  '  The 
Shipwreck;'  'The  Merchant '  was  transkted  by  Colman,  and  'The 
Captives'  by  Warner.  The  rest  of  the  plays  were  translated  by 
Warner,  and  were  published  after  Thornton's  death,  in  two  additional 
volumes.  Thornton's  translations  are  incomparably  the  best.  In 
1768  Thornton  published  '  The  Battle  of  the  Wigs,  an  additional 
Canto  to  Dr.  Garth's  Poem  of  The  Dispensary,'  4to,  London. 

Thornton,  who  appears  to  have  injured  his  constitution  by  habitual 
indulgence  in  drinking,  but  who  was  of  a  thoroughly  kind  and  gene- 
rous disposition,  died  May  9,  1768,  at  the  age  of  forty-four.  There  is 
an  inscription  to  his  memory,  by  Thomas  Warton,  in  the  cloisters  of 
Westminster  Abbey. 

THORWALDSEN,  BERTEL  (ALBERT),  was  born  November  19, 
1770,  at  Copenhagen.  He  was  the  son  of  Gottschalk  Thorwaldsen,  a 
carver  in  wood,  and  his  wife  Karen  Groulund,  the  daughter  of  a  priest 
of  Jutland.  Gottsclialk  was  a  native  of  Iceland,  and  was  in  very  poor 
circumstances  when  his  son  Bertel  was  born.  Bertel  assisted  his  father 
in  his  work  at  a  very  early  age,  aud  when  only  eleven  years  old  he 
attended  the  free  school  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Copenhagen,  and 
made  such  progress  iu  two  years  that  he  was  enabled  to  improve  his 
father's  carvings;  and  himself  undertook  to  execute  the  head-pieces 
of  ships.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  obtained  the  silver  medal  of  the 
academy,  for  a  bas-relief  of  Cupid  reposing;  and  iu  1791,  when  he 
was  only  twenty  years  of  age,  the  small  gold  medal  for  a  sketch  of 
Heliodorue  driven  from  the  temple.  Two  years  later  he  obtained  the 
principal  gold  medal  of  tho  academy,  and  with  it  the  privilege  of 
studying  for  three  years  abroad  at  the  government  expense.  Before 
setting  out  however  he  devoted  a  year  or  two  to  preliminary  general 
study,  for  scholarship  was  not  one  of  his  acquirements,  and  he  had 
much  to  read  and  much  to  learn.  On  the  20th  of  May  1796,  he  set 
out  for  Italy  iu  the  Danish  frigate  Thetis,  and  he  arrived  at  Naples  in 
the  end  of  January  of  the  following  year,  in  the  packet-boat  from 
Palermo.  The  Thetis  cruised  in  the  North  Sea  until  September ;  in 
October  it  touched  at  Algiers ;  it  then  performed  quarantine  at  Malta, 
made  a  voyage  to  Tripoli  to  protect  Danish  commerce,  and  performed 
quarantine  u  second  time  at  Malta,  wheu  Thorwaldsen  left  it  in  a  small 
sailing  boat  for  Palermo,  where  he  took  the  packet-boat  to  Naples. 
At  Naples,  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  Italian  language,  and  for 


the  first  tiino  entirely  ecparatnd  from  his  own  countrymen,  Thor- 
waldseu's  heart  failed  him,  and  lie  longed  to  return  to  Denmark,  wbi<  li 
according  to  his  own  account  ho  would  have  done  if  he  had  found  a 
Danish  vessel  about  to  leave  tho  port  at  the  time.  However,  in  a 
little  time  he  found  courage  to  engage  a  place  iu  the  coach  of  a 
vetturiuo  for  Rome,  where  he  arrived  March  8,  1797. 

Thorwaldsen  brought  letters  of  introduction  to  his  distinguished 
countryman  Zoiiga,  who  however  did  not  give  the  young  sculptor 
much  encouragement,  nor  did  he  estimate  his  ability  very  high. 
When  Zoiiga  was  once  asked  what  he  thought  of  him,  three  years  after 
his  arrival,  he  answered,  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  "  There  is  much 
to  find  fault  with,  little  to  be  contented  with,  and  he  wants  industry." 
Up  to  this  time  Zoiiga  was  right,  except  iu  the  last  particular.  Thor- 
waldsen was  industrious,  but  fastidious,  aud  often  destroyed  what  h  id 
cost  him  much  labour.  This  was  the  fate  of  a  statue  of  Jason  with 
the  Golden  Fleece  which  he  had  modelled  to  take  back  with  hiin  to 
Copenhagen  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  three  years  allowed  by 
the  academy.  He  however  made  a  second  att  nipt  at  the  same  figure, 
aud  this  statue  satisfied  even  the  difficult  Zoiiga,  with  whom  Thor- 
waldsen was  about  to  return  to  Denmark ;  and  Canova  exclaimed, 
"  This  work  of  the  young  Dane  is  in  a  new  and  grand  style."  By  tho 
assistance  of  a  Dauish  lady,  Frederika  Brun,  who  gave  him  tho 
necessary  funds,  which  he  had  not,  aud  prai-ed  the  statue  in  soog, 
it  was  cast  in  plaster,  and  Thorwaldsen  prepared  for  his  return  home  : 
but  when  on  the  point  of  starting  and  about  to  step  into  the  vehiclo 
of  the  vetturino,  one  of  his  companions,  the  Prussian  sculptor  Hage- 
mann,  found  that  his  passport  was  not  in  order,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  put  off  his  journey  until  the  next  day.  Thorwalds  n  determined 
to  wait  with  him,  the  vetturino  started  without  them,  this  delay  was 
followed  by  another,  aud  it  eventually  happened  that  Thorwaldsen 
did  not  return  to  his  native  country  until  1819,  after  an  absence  of 
twenty-three  years.  The  liberality  of  Thomas  Hope  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  Thorwaldsen's  finally  settling  in  Rome.  The  words  of 
Canova  upon  the  statue  of  Jason  were  repeated  in  the  artistic  circles 
of  Rome,  aud  echoed  by  the  professional  ciceroni  of  the  place.  One  of 
these  ciceroni  took  Mr.  Thomas  Hope  iu  the  year  1803  to  the  studio  of 
the  young  Dane  to  see  the  statue  which  the  great  sculptor  had  praised. 
The  English  connoisseur  stood  long  before  the  plaster  figure,  then 
inquired  what  Thorwaldsen  required  for  a  marble  copy  of  it :  "  600 
ducats,"  was  the  answer;  "You  shall  have  800,"  was  the  generous 
reply  of  the  Englishman. 

From  this  time  the  star  of  Thorwaldsen  was  in  the  ascendant ;  the 
statue  was  however  not  finished  until  many  years  afterwards,  but 
many  celebrated  works  were  done  in  the  meanwhile ;  as  the  bas-reliefs 
of  Summer  aud  Autumn,  and  the  dance  of  the  Muses  on  Helicun; 
Cupid  and  Psyche ;  and  Veuus  with  the  apple.  His  fame  spread  far 
and  wide,  and  Christian  VIII.  (then  crown-prince),  of  Denmark,  wrote 
him  a  pressing  invitation  to  return  to  Copenhagen,  communicating  at 
the  same  time  the  discovery  of  a  white,  marble  quarry  in  Norway. 
Thorwaldsen  was  eager  to  return,  but  commission  upon  commission 
rendered  it  difficult  if  not  impossible,  and  he  remained  in  the  papal 
city.  During  this  busy  time  Thorwaldsen  recreated  himself  in  the 
summer  seasons  at  Leghorn,  in  the  beautiful  villa  of  Baron  Schubart, 
the  Dauish  minister  at  Florence  :  he  executed  also  some  of  his  works 
here.  In  1812,  when  arrangements  were  making  for  Napoleon's  visit 
to  Rome,  the  architect  Stern,  who  superintended  the  preparations, 
happened  to  sit  next  to  Thorwaldsen  at  one  of  the  assemblies  of  the 
Academy  of  St.  Luke,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  get  ready  a  plaster 
frieze  for  one  of  the  large  apartments  of  the  Quitiual  Palace,  in  three 
mouths.  Thorwaldsen  undertook  the  commission,  aud  in  three 
months  the  plaster  sketch  of  his  celebrated  bas-relief  of  the  Triumph 
of  Alexander  was  completed.  The  immediate  subject  was  Alexander's 
triumphal  entry  into  Babylon  :  the  length  of  the  frieze  is  160  Roman 
palms,  its  height  five  palms:  it  has  b:en  twice  executed  in  marble, 
with  slight  variations,  and  is  engraved  in  a  series  of  plates  by  S. 
Amsler,  of  Munich,  after  drawings  by  Overbeck  and  others.  In  1815 
Thorwaldsen  modelled,  in  a  single  day,  two  of  his  most  popular  works, 
the  bas-reliefs  of  Night  and  Day  ;  but  he  had  done  nothing  whatever 
for  weeks  and  months  before. 

In  July  1  SI  9,  he  started  in  the  company  of  two  friends  on  his  first 
visit  to  his  native  land,  and  he  arrived  at  Copenhagen  on  the  3rd  of 
October  in  the  same  year  :  his  parents  had  died  some  years  before. 
His  fame  was  now  so  well  established,  that  even  through  Italy  and 
Germany  his  journey  was  a  sjecies  of  triumphal  passage,  and  at  its 
termination  he  was  lodged  in  the  palace  of  Charlottenburg  and  enter- 
tained with  public  feasts.  In  about  a  year  he  left  Copenhagen  and 
returned  to  Rome  through  Berlin,  Dresdeu,  and  Warsaw,  where  he 
received  several  commissions,  and  made  a  bust  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander. 

He  executed  his  principal  works  after  his  return  to  Rome— as 
Christ  and  the  Twelve  Apostles;  the  group  of  St.  John  in  the  Wilder- 
ness; and  the  monuments  to  Copernicus,  Pius  VII.,  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria,  the  Poniatowski  monument,  and  others.  In  1823  he  had  a 
narrow  escape  of  his  life :  a  boy,  the  son  of  his  landlady,  contrived  to 
get  hold  of  one  of  his  pistols,  which  he  had  carelessly  hung  up  loaded ; 
the  boy,  ignorant  of  the  danger,  poiuted  it  and  discharged  it  at  Thor- 
waldsen, but  the  ball,  after  graziug  two  of  his  fingers,  lodged  in  his 
dress  without  doing  him  any  further  injury. 
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In  1838  the  Christ,  the  St.  John  preaching,  and  the  Apostles, — the 
principal  works  for  the  cathedral  or  church  of  Our  Lady  at  Copen- 
hagen— and  other  works  for  the  palace  of  Christiansburg,  on  which 
Thorwaldsen  had  been  many  years  engaged,  were  completed,  and  the 
Danish  government  sent  the  frigate  Rota  to  carry  them  and  the 
sculptor  to  Copenhagen.  Thorwaldsen  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  his  countrymen.  He  remained  amoDg  them  on  this  occasion 
about  three  jears,  and  chiefly  at  Nyso,  the  seat  of  his  friend  the 
Baron  Stampe,  where  a  studio  was  built  for  him  ;  and  he  finished 
here  some  of  his  last  works — the  frieze  of  the  Procession  to  Golgotha, 
for  the  cathedral ;  the  Entrance  into  Jerusalem ;  Rebecca  at  the 
Well ;  his  own  Btatue ;  and  the  busts  of  the  poets  Oehlenschlager  and 
Holberg. 

In  1841,  finding  the  climate  disasree  with  him,  he  felt  compelled 
to  return  to  Italy,  and  he  executed  at  this  time  his  group  of  the 
Graces  for  the  King  of  Wiirtemburg.  He  returned  however  to  Den- 
mark and  Nyso  in  the  following  year,  and  executed  two  other  works, 
bas-reliefs,  which  are  among  his  last  productions — Christmas  Joy  in 
Heaven  ;  and  the  Genius  of  Poetry,  which  lie  pre-ented  to  his  friend 
Oehlenschlager.  He  intended  to  return  to  Rome  in  the  summer  of 
1844,  but  he  died  suddenly  in  the  theatre  of  Copenhagen,  on  March 
24tb,  in  that  year,  aged  seventy-three  :  he  died  of  disease  of  the  heart. 
He  lay  in  state  in  the  Academy,  and  was  buried  with  extraordinary 
ceremony  beneath  hie  own  greatest  productions  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Copenhagen. 

Thorwaldsen's  w  ill  bears  much  resemblance  to  Sir  F.  Chautrey's : 
he  bequ  athtd  all  works  of  art  in  his  possession,  including  casts  of  his 
own  works,  to  the  city  of  Copenhagen,  to  form  a  distinct  museum, 
which  was  to  bear  his  name,  on  the  condition  that  the  city  furnished 
an  appropriate  building  for  their  reception.  This  building  was  nearly 
completed  before  the  death  of  Thorwaldsen  ;  it  now  forms  one  of  the 
prime  attractions  of  the  city.  Besides  casts  of  the  numerous  works 
of  Thorwaldsen,  which  would  alone  constitute  an  imposing  collection 
of  its  class,  it  contains  many  works  of  ancient  and  modern  sculpture, 
numerous  paintings  by  old  and  recent  masters,  casts,  vases,  engraved 
gems,  cameos,  terracottas,  bronzes,  medals,  curiosities,  engravings, 
prints  of  all  descriptions,  books  on  the  fine  arts,  and  drawings.  With 
the  exception  of  12,000  dollars  to  each  of  his  grandchildren,  and  the 
life-interest  of  40,000  dollars  to  their  mother,  Madame  Poulsen,  his 
natural  daughter,  to  descend  to  her  children,  the  whole  of  his  personal 
estate  was  directed  to  be  converted  into  capital,  and  to  be  added  to 
the  25,000  dollars  already  presented  for  the  purpose  by  Thorwaldsen, 
to  form  a  museum  perpetual  fund,  for  the  preservation  of  the  museum 
and  for  the  purchase  of  the  works  of  Danish  artists,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Danish  art,  and  to  add  to  the  collections  of  the  museum. 

Thorwaldsen  is  considered  by  his  admirers  the  greatest  of  modern 
sculptors,  and  many  have  not  hesitated  to  compare  him  with  the 
autique.  This  is  however  hardly  the  rank  he  will  hold  with  posterity; 
his  style  is  uniform  to  monotony,  though  many  individual  figures  are 
bold,  solid,  and  of  beautiful  proportions.  His  beau-id  ual  appears  to 
have  been  something  between  the  Antinous  and  the  Discobolus  of 
Nancydes,  as  it  is  sometimes  called ;  but  as  his  subjects  are  seldom 
heroic,  he  seldom  required  more  than  a  moderate  expression  of  heroic 
vigour  or  robust  strength  and  activity  :  in  this  respect,  and  in  execu- 
tion generally,  he  was  much  surpassed  by  Canova ;  but  still  more 
so  in  the  grace  of  the  female  form,  in  which  Thorwaldsen  certainly  did 
not  excel.  His  females  are  much  too  square  in  the  frame,  the  head 
and  shoulders  being  generally  heavy ;  and  in  no  instance  do  we  find  in 
his  female  figures,  in  full  relief,  that  beautiful  undulation  of  line  and 
development  of  form  characteristic  of  the  female,  which  is  displayed  in 
the  antique,  in  the  works  of  Canova,  and  in  those  of  some  other 
modern  sculptors ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Ariadne  of  Dannecker.  Basso- 
rilievo  was  a  favourite  style  with  Thorwaldsen,  and  a  great  proportion 
of  his  works  are  executed  in  this  style.  Of  this  class  some  of  his 
minor  works  are  the  most  expressive;  but  the  principal  are — the 
Triumph  of  Alexander,  and  the  Procession  to  Golgotha,  which  is 
the  frieze  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Copenhagen,  immediately  below 
the  numerous  group  of  John  preaching  in  the  Wilderness,  in  full 
relief,  in  the  pediment :  in  the  vestibule  are  the  four  great  Prophets; 
Christ  and  the  Twelve  Apostles  are  above  and  around  the  altar. 
The  Triumph  of  Alexander,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  marble  in 
the  palace  of  Christiansburg  (the  first  marble  copy  was  made  for 
Count  Somariva's  villa  on  the  Lake  of  Como),  is  a  long  triumphal 
procession  in  two  divisions,  one  meeting  the  other.  In  the  centre, 
Alexander,  in  the  chariot  of  Victory,  and  followed  by  his  army,  is  met 
by  the  goddess  of  Peace,  followed  by  Mazseus  and  Bagophaues  with 
presents  for  the  conqueror.  The  subject  is  taken  from  the  work  of 
Quintus  Curtius.  Much  of  the  frieze  is  symbolical :  perspective  is 
nowhere  introduced.  The  whole  arrangement  is  beautiful,  especially 
that  portion  which  comes  from  Babylon,  comprising  the  General 
Mazoaus  with  his  family;  female  figures  strewing  flowers;  Bagophanes 
placing  silver  altars  with  burning  incense,  musicians,  and  attendants 
leading  horses,  sheep,  wild  animals,  and  other  presents  for  the  con- 
queror ;  next  to  these  are  symbolic  .representations  of  the  river  Eu- 
phrates, and  the  peaceful  occupations  of  the  Babylonians.  The  human 
figures  of  this  work  are  admirable,  as  is  also  the  management  of  the 
costumes,  but  the  horses  are  below  mediocrity  both  in  design  ai  d 
modelling,  especially  that  of  Alexander  himself,  Bucephalus,  which  is 


led  following  the  chariot  of  Alexander;  it  is  a  complete  distortion. 
None  of  the  horses  of  Thorwaldsen  are  successful.  The  colossal 
animal  of  the  Pouiatowski  monumeut  at  Warsaw,  and  that  (of  smaller 
proportions)  of  the  monument  to  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  at  Munich,  are 
heavy  and  graceless,  and  wanting  in  the  finer  characteristics  of  form 
which  belong  to  the  horse. 

Many  years  ago  some  admirers  of  Lord  Byron  raised  a  subscription 
for  a  monument  to  the  poet,  to  be  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Chantrey  was  requested  te  execute  it,  but  on  account  of  the  smallnesa 
of  the  sum  subscribed,  he  declined,  and  Thorwaldsen  was  then  applied 
to,  and  cheerfully  undertook  the  work.  In  about  1833  the  finished 
statue  arrived  at  the  custom-house  in  London,  but,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  subscribers,  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  Dr.  Ireland,  declined  to 
give  permission  to  have  it  set  up  in  the  Abbey,  and  owing  to  this 
difficulty,  which  proved  insurmountable,  for  Dr.  Ireland's  successor 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  it  remained  for  upwards  of  twelve  years 
in  the  custom-house ;  when  (1846)  it  was  removed  to  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  poet  is  represented  of  the  size  of 
life,  seated  on  a  ruin,  with  his  left  foot  resting  on  the  fragment  of  a 
column ;  in  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  style  up  to  his  mouth ;  in  his 
left  is  a  book,  inscrib  d  '  Childe  Harold  :'  he  is  dressed  in  a  frock-coit 
and  cloak.  Beside  him  on  the  left  is  a  skull,  above  which  is  the 
Athenian  owL  The  execution  is  not  of  the  highest  order ;  both 
face  and  hands  are  squarely  modelled ;  thus  fineness  of  expression  is 
precluded  through  want  of  elaboration.  The  likeness  is  of  course 
posthumous.  Some  of  the  finest  of  Thorwaldsen's  imaginative  works 
are  in  private  collections  in  this  country.  At  the  Cryttal  palace, 
Sydenham,  are  casts  of  several  of  his  most  celebrated  statues  and  bas-i- 
rilievi,  including  his  famous  '  Triumph  of  Alexander.' 

THOU,  JACQUES-AUGUSTE  DE  (or,  as  he  called  himself  in  Latin, 
Jacobus  Augustus  Thuanus),  was  born  at  Paris,  on  the  8th  of  October 
1553  :  he  was  the  third  son  of  ChrUtophe  de  Thou,  first  president  of 
the  parlement  de  Paris,  and  of  his  wife  Jacqueline  Tuellen  de  Celi. 
Besides  their  three  sons  and  four  daughters,  who  grew  to  be  men  and 
women,  De  Thou  s  parents  lost  six  children  in  infancy ;  and  he  him- 
self was  so  weak  and  sickly  a  child  till  he  reached  his  fifth  year,  that 
he  was  not  expected  to  live.  In  the  exemption  which  this  state 
of  health  procured  him  in  his  childhood  and  early  boyhood  from 
severer  taskwork,  he  amused  himself  in  cultivating  a  turn  for  drawing, 
which  was  hereditary  in  his  family ;  and  in  this  way,  he  tells  us 
himself,  he  learned  to  write  before  he  had  learned  to  read.  Although 
originally  intended  for  the  church,  he  went  in  his  early  studies  the 
whole  round  of  literature  and  science  as  then  taught ;  and  while  yet 
only  in  his  eighteenth  year  he  had  conceived  from  the  perusal  of 
some  of  his  writings  so  great  an  admiration  of  the  celebrated  jurist 
Cujacius,  that  he  proceeded  to  Valence  in  Dauphin^,  and  attended  bis 
lectures  on  Papinian.  Here  he  met  with  Joseph  Scaliger,  with  whom 
he  contracted  an  iutimate  friendship,  which  was  kept  up  for  the 
thirty-eight  remaining  years  that  Scaliger  lived. 

In  1572,  after  he  had  bceu  a  year  at  Valence,  he  was  recalled  home 
by  his  father;  and  he  arrived  in  Paris  in  time  to  be  present  at  the 
marriage  of  Henry,  the  young  king  of  Navarre,  and  to  witness  the 
horrors  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  which  followed.  He 
relates  that  he  saw  the  dead  body  of  Coligny  hanging  from  the  gibbet 
of  Montmartre.  The  next  year  he  embraced  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
Italy,  in  the  suite  of  Paul  de  Foix,  who  was  sent  by  Charles  IX.  on  a 
mission  to  certain  of  the  Italian  courts;  and  he  remained  in  that 
country  till  the  death  of  Charles,  in  May,  1574,  and  the  accession  of 
Henry  III.,  the  news  of  which  reached  them  at  Rome,  recalled  De 
Foix  home.  In  1576  he  made  a  journey  to  Flanders  and  Holland. 
In  1578  he  succeeded  Jean  de  la  Garde,  Sieur  de  Saigne,  as  one  of  the 
ecclesiastical  counsellors  of  the  parlement  de  Paris — an  entrance  into 
public  life  which,  he  says,  he  made  with  reluctance,  as  withdrawing 
him  in  part  from  the  society  of  his  books  and  the  cultivation  of 
literature,  in  which  he  would  have  been  much  better  pleased  to  spend 
his  days.  The  next  year  he  lost  his  eldest  brother ;  and  from  tks 
time  it  began  to  be  proposed  that,  for  the  better  chance  of  continuing 
the  family,  his  original  destination  should  be  changed,  and  that  he 
should  quit  his  ecclesiastical  for  a  civil  career.  Some  years  elapsed 
however  before  this  scheme  was  finally  determined  upon.  Meanwhile 
he  continued  to  pursue  his  usual  studies;  and  he  states  that  he  had 
already  conceived  the  project  of  his  great  historical  work,  and  began 
industriously  to  collect  materials  for  it  wherever  he  went. 

It  was  in  the  year  1582,  while  on  a  visit  to  Bordeaux,  that  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Montaigne,  whose  character  as  well  as  genius  he 
has  warmly  eulogised.  The  same  year  his  father  died :  and  having 
also  by  this  time  lost  his  second  brother,  he,  in  1584,  resigned  his 
rank  as  an  ecclesiastical  counsellor,  and  on  the  10th  of  April  was 
appoiuted  by  the  king  to  the  office  of  master  of  requests,  which  then 
was  wont  to  be  held  indifferently  by  ecclesiastics  or  laymen.  Two 
years  after  he  obtained  the  reversion  of  the  place  held  by  his  uncle,  of 
one  of  the  presidents  au  mortier  in  the  parlement  de  Paris ;  and  in 
1587  he  married  Marie,  daughter  of  Frangois  Barbanson,  Sieur  de 
Caoi.  When,  in  the  next  year,  in  the  increasing  distractions  of  the 
state,  Henry  III.  found  himself  obliged  to  leave  Paris,  De  Thou,  who, 
as  well  as  his  father  and  his  brothers,  adhered  steadily  throughout 
the  troubles  of  the  time  to  the  royal  party,  accompanied  his  majesty 
to  Normandy,  and  afterwards  to  Picardy.  At  Chartres,  in  August  1588, 
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he  was  admitted  a  councillor  of- state;  and 'from  thin  date  lie  took  a 
leading  part  in  all  the  principal  public  transactions  which  followed. 
Whou  the  esta'es  of  the  kingdom  were  assembled  tit  I'.lois,  in  October 
of  this  year,  De  Thou,  as  ho  tells,  was  there  courted  with  much  blend- 
ii<hment  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  but  steadily  resisted  the  attempt  to 
seduce  him  from  his  loyalty.  He  had  left  Bloia  and  was  in  Paris 
when  the  news  of  the  murders  of  the  Duke  of  Quiso  and  Iris  brother 
the  cardinal  (on  the  23rd  and  24th  of  Deoemberl  reached  the  capital ; 
and  he  had  great  difficulty  in  effecting  his  escape  from  the  popular 
fury.  He  succeeded  however  in  rejoining  the  king  at  Blois;  and 
having  soon  after  been  despatched  on  a  mission  into  Germany  and 
Italy  to  raise  Buccoura  of  men  and  money  for  the  royal  cause,  ho  was 
at  Venice  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Henry,  in  August  1589.  He 
immediately  set  out  by  the  way  of  Switzerland  for  France,  and  met 
the  King  of  Navarre,  now  calling  himself  Henry  IV.,  at  Chateaudun. 
He  was  received  very  graciously ;  and  for  some  years  from  this  time 
lie  was  constantly  with  Henry,  or  employed  on  missions  to  different 
quarters  in  his  service. 

In  1591,  while  Henry  was  at  Nantes,  he  received  accounts  of  the 
death  of  Amyot,  bishop  of  Auxerre  (renowned  for  his  translations  of 
Plutarch  and  other  Greek  authors);  upon  which  his  majesty  imme- 
diately bestowed  his  office  of  keeper  of  the  royal  library  on  Do 
Thou.  It  was  in  tho  year  15 9 3.  as  he  has  noted,  that  he  at  last 
actually  commenced  the  composition  of  his  '  History,' -which  he  now 
states  he  had  oonceived  in  his  mind  so  long  as  fifteen  years  before.  In 
1594  the  death'of  his  uncle  opened  to  him  his  reversionary  office  of 
one  of  the  presidents  of  the  parlement  de  Paris. 

Among  other  important  transactions  in  which  he  had  a  part  after 
this,  was  that  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  published  in  1598,  which  he 
was  greatly  instrumental  in  arranging.  He  has  left  an  account  of  his 
own  life,  in  ample  detail,  down  to  the  year  1601,  in  which  the  last 
event  he  notices  is  the  death  of  bis  wife,  in  August  of  that  year.  In 
1604  he  published  the  first  eighteen  books  of  his  'History.'  The 
work  was  received  with  general  applause  by  the  literary  public  through- 
out Europe,  and,  although  some  things  in  it  gave  umbrage  to  the 
more  zealous  friends  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  it  was  not  till 
several  years  afterwards,  when  a  second  portion  of  it  had  been  pub- 
lished, that  it  was  formally  stigmatised  by  being  inserted  in  the, 
'  Index  Expurgatorius.'  De  Thou  however  severely  felt  this  authori- 
tative condemnation  of  his  performance,  when  it  did  take  place,  in 
November  1609.  The  death  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1610,  did  not  deprive 
De  Thou  of  his  place  in  the  ministry;  but  he  had  no  longer  the 
same  influence-as  before ;  and  a  new  appoiutment,  which  he  received 
the  following  year,  of  one  of  the  three  directors  charged  with  the 
management  of  the  finances,  on  the  retirement  of  the  great  Sully,  was 
felt  by  himself  to  be  not  so  much  an  accession  of  power  or  honour,  as  J 
a  burdensome  and  obcoxious  office  forced  upon  him,  for  which  he  was 
fitted  neither  by  tastes,  habits,  nor  qualifications.  In  this  same  year 
his  brother-in-law,  Archille  de  Harlay,  resigned  his  office  of  first  presi-  ■ 
dent  of  the  parlement  de  Paris,  in  the  hope  that  De  Thou  would  be  ! 
nominated  his  successor;  but  the  place  was  given  to  another.  These 
disappointments  and  disgusts,  together  with  the  loss  of  a  second  wife, 
are  supposed  to  have  shortened  the  life  of  De  Thou,  who  died  at  Paris 
on  the  7th  of  May  1617,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  By  his  second  wife, 
whose  family  name  was  de  Bourdeilles,  he  left  three  sons  and  three 
daughters,  one  of  the  former  of  whom,  Francois  Auguste  de  Thou, 
the  inheritor  of  his  father's  virtues  and  of  a  considerable  share  of  his 
talents,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  inexorable  revenge  of  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
one  of  whose  last  acts  was  his  putting  this  unfortunate  young  man  to 
death  for  his  alleged  participation  in  what  was  called  the  conspiracy 
of  Cinqmars  : — he  was  executed  at  Lyon,  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  on 
the  12th  of  September  1642,  not  three  months  before  Richelieu's  own 
death. 

The  pre-ident  De  Thou  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  Latin  poems, 
one  of  the  principal  of  which,  entitled  'De  Re  Accipitraria '  (on 
Hawking),  was  published  in  1 584-;  but  his  fame  rests  upon  his  '  Histo- 
ids sui  Temporis,'  or  '  History  of  his  own  Time,'  written  also  in  Latin, 
in  138  books,  of  which  the  first  80  appeared  in  his  lifetime,  the 
remainder  not  till  1620.  The  space  over  which  it  extends  is  from  the 
year  1544  to  1607,  comprehending  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.,  the  entire  reigus  of  Henry  II.,  Francis  II.,  Charles  IX., 
and  Henry  III.,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  that  of  Henry  IV.  For  about  j 
one  half  of  this,  period  of  sixty -three  years  it  has  the  value  belonging 
to  the  narrative  of  one  who  was  himself  a  principal  actor  in  many  of 
.  the  affairs  which  he  relates,  and  who  with  regard  to  mauy  others  was 
bo  placed  ns  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  much  that  was  concealed 
from  the  common  eye;  but  in  truth,  from  the  author's  family  connec- 
tions, and  hia.  extended  acquaintance  among  the  eminent  and  remark-  I 
able  pecsons  of  hie  time,  this  is  an  advantage  which  belongs  in  some 
degree  to  the  earlier  as  well  as  to  the  later  part  of  the  work.  It  is 
also  admitted  to  have  throughout  the  merit  of  a  rare  impartiality  : 
with  no  deSciency  of  patriotic  feeling,  and  perfect  Bteadiuess  to  his 
own  political  principles,  De  Thou  is  always  ready  frankly  to  recognise 
the  high  qualities,  of  whatever  kind,  that  may  have  belonged  either 
to  the  citizen  of  a  rival  state  or  a  party  opponent.  As  for  religious 
prejudice,  he  shows  so  little  of  that,  as  to  have  exposed  himself  to  the 
imputation  of  haviug  no  religion,  or  at  least  of  not  being  really  a 
believer  in  the  form  of  Christianity,  the  Roman  Catholic,  which  he  t 


professed.  Rut  for  either  of  these  charges  there  se  rus  to  be  no 
ground.  The  reputation  of  his  '  llintory  '  howc  ver  stands  not  so  much 
upon  the  facta  contained  iu  it  that  are  not  elsewhere  to  In;  found, 
as  upon  tlio  xkill  displayed  in  iti  composition  —  not  so  much  upon  tde 
material  as  upon  the  wc.rkrnan-hip  ;  and  it  is  very  evident  that  with 
all  tho  pains  he  took  in  the  collecting  of  information,  thin  was  tho 
pr  ise  of  which  he  was  the  most  ambitious,  as  indeed  may  perhapi  be 
naid  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  most  famous  hi»toi  lans  of  every 
age  and  country,  from  Herodotus  and  ThucydMes  among  the  Greek", 
and  Livy  and  Tacitus  among  the  Latins,  to  Hume  and  Gibbon  — not 
to  speak  of  contemporaries — among  ourselves.  But  De  Thou  s  manner 
of  writing,  though  flowing  aud  eloquent,  is  not  v.-ry  picturesque;  and 
of  course  he  also  loses  something  in  raciness  and  natural  grace,  ea«<!, 
and  expressiveness,  by  writing  in  a  dead  languago.  De  Thou's  Latin 
ftyle,  with  all  its  merit,  is  not  admitted  to  be  faulthss,  though  he  has 
taken  great  pains  to  give  it  m  uniformly  classical  an  air  as  possible, 
not,  only  by  metamorphosing  all  his  modern  names,  both  of  places 
and  persons,  so  as  to  give  them  antique  forms,  often  to  the  no  small 
perplexity  and  hindrance  of  the  reader,  but,  what  sometimes  produce* 
still  more  obscurity  or  ambiguity,  by  generally  endeavouring  to 
describe  modem  proceedings  aud  transactions  in  the  establifchod  legal, 
political,  and  military  phraseology  of  the  old  Romans.  The  b  st 
edition  of  De  Thou's  '  History  '  is  that  published  at  London  in  1733, 
in  seven  volumes,  folio,  under  the  superintendence  of  Samuel  Buckley, 
Esq.,  and  at- the  expense  of  Dr.  Mead.  The  last  volume  of  thi< 
edition  contains  De  Thou's  autobiographical  memoir  (first  published 
in  1620,  and  also  written  in  Latin),  in  six  books,  together  with  a 
mass  of  additional  materials  illustrative  of  the  history  of  his  life  aud 
works. 

THOUARS,  LOUIS-MARIE- AUBERT-DU- PETIT,  an  eminent 
French  botanist,  was  born  at  the  chateau  de  Boumois,  in  Anjou,  1756. 
His  family  was  wealthy  and  noble,  and  being  destined  for  the  army, 
he  was-  early  seut  to  the  school  of  La  Flecbe.  He  was  made  a  lieu- 
tenant of  infantry  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  This  was  in  a  time  of  peace, 
and  he  occupied  his  leisure  in  studying  the  science  of  botany  and  its 
literature.  At  the  time  of  the  loss  of  La  Perouse  and  his  companions, 
Aristide  du  Petit  Thouars  proposed  to  his  brother  Aubert  that  they 
should  go  in  S'  arch  of  him.  To  this  he  willingly  con-ented,  hoping  to 
add  to  his  stock  of  plants  and  his  fame  by  the  voyage.  The  two 
brothers  sold  their  patrimony,  raised  a  subscription,  and  havii'g 
Becured  the  patronage  of  Louis  XVI.,  were  ready  to  start  on  their 
voyage,  when  a  curious  accident  separated  them.  The  ship  that  was 
to  have  taken  them  lay  at  Brest,  and  Aubert,  with  his  vasculum  (tho 
tin  box  which  botanists  carry  to  put  their  plants  in)  at  hia  back, 
iutended  to  botanise  on  his  way  from  the  capital  to  the  port.  He 
was  however  found  by  some  gens  d'armes  in  the  woods,  and  being  bus- 
pected  as  an  enemy  of  his  country  iu  those  days  of  disorder,  he  wa-i 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  at  Qnimper.  He  was  however  soon 
relea-ed,  but  too  late,  as  his  brother  had  sailed.  He  followed  him  to 
the  Isle  of  France,  but  his  brother  had  again  departed ;  aud  being 
here  without  money  and  without  friends,  his  only  resource  was  his 
botanical  knowledge,  and  he  a'  cordingly  appli-d  for  employment  to 
some  of  the  rich  planters  of  that  island.  He  quickly  obtained  an 
engagement,  aud  remained  in  the  island  for  nearly  ten  years.  On  this 
spot  he  was  very  favourably  placed  for  making  those  observations  for 
which  his  previous  studies  bad  so  well  prepared  him ;  and  during  his  stay 
here  he  collected  most  of  the  materials  for  the  numerous  works  which 
he  published  on  his  return.  Whilst  a  resident  in  the  Isle  of  Fiance 
he  made  a  voyage  to  Madagascar,  and  collected  plants  from  that 
island.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1S02.  Many  of  the  results  of  his 
researches  in  the  Isle  of  France  and  Madagascar  were  communicated 
to  the  Institute  and  other  scientific  bodies  in  Paris.  His  first  work  on 
the  botany  of  the  islands  which  he  had  visited,  was  published  at  Paris 
in  1S01,  with  the  title  '  Plantes  des  lies  de  l'Afrique  Australe  formaut 
des  Genres  uouveaux,'  &c,  4to.  He  also  published  on  the  same 
subject  the  '  Histoire  des  Vek^taux  des  ties  de  France,  de  Bourbon,  et 
de  Madagascar,'  4to,  1804,  In  the  same  year  Bory  St-.  Vincent  gave 
an  account  of  the  vegetation  of  the  African  islands,  in  his  '  Vojage  dans 
les  quatre  principales  iles  des  Mers  l'Afrique,'  4to,  Paris,  although  he 
did  not  go  out  till  Du  Petit  Thouars  had  returned.  In  18u6  Du  Petit 
Thouars  was  appointed  director  of  the  royal  nursery-ground  at  Paris, 
which  office  he  held  till  the  closing  of  the  institution  a  short  time 
before  his  death.  In  1806  he  publi-hed  another  work  on  the  plants  of 
Africa,  with  the  title  'Histoire  des  Ve,retaux  recueillies  dans  les  L  s 
Australes  d'Afrique,'  4to,  Paris.  In  1S10  his  'Genera  nova  Madag.s- 
cariensia'  appeared,  in  which  the  Madagascar  plants  were  arranged 
according  to  the  system  of  Jussieu.  His  latest  work  on  systema'ic 
botany  was  one  on  the  Orchidaceae  of  the  Africau  islands,  'Histona 
des  Plantes  Orchidees  recueilles  daus  les  trois  lies  Australes  d'Afrique,' 
8vo,  Paris  1S22.  His  publications  on  vegetable,  physiology  are  equally 
numerous.  Most  of  these  had  their  foundation  in  observations  aul 
experiments  which  he  made  while  in  the  Isle  of  France.  In  1S05  he 
publish  d  hia  '  Essai  sur  l'Organisation  des  Plantes,'  Svo,.  Paiia  ;  ii 
1809,  another  essay  on  the  vegetation  of  plants;  in  1S11,  'Melanges  da 
Botanique  et  de  Voyages,'  Svo,  Paris;  in  1S19,  a  kind' of  botanic  d 
miscellauy,  passing  iu  review  his  own  labours,  under  the  title  '  Revue 
generale  des  Materiaux  de  Botanique  et  autres,  fruit  de  trente-cin^ 
anuees  d'observations,'  Svo,  Paris,    He  died  in  May  1S31. 
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As  a  systematic  botanist  the  views  of  Du  Petit  Thours  were  uncer- 
tain and  speculative,  and  the  delay  in  tho  publication  of  his  works  on 
African  botany  deprived  him  of  the  merit  of  introducing  to  the  worl  1 
many  new  species.  In  his  physiological  works  his  views  are  ingenious, 
but  in  most  cases  wanting  in  sufficient  data  to  establish  them.  His 
views  on  the  formation  of  buds,  the  motion  of  the  sap,  and  the  origin 
of  wood,  are  those  which  have  excifc  d  most  attention.  But  each  of 
these  is  perhaps  more  indebted  to  the  speciousness  of  its  reasoning 
than  to  the  correctness  of  the  facts,  for  tho  importance  that  botanists 
have  attached  to  it.  But  at  the  same  time  his  great  activity  of  mind, 
bis  extensive  erudition  and  original  observation,  have  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  progress  of  botany  in  the  present  century.  He  was  a 
contributor  to  the  'Biographie  Universelle,'  and  wrote  the  lives  of 
many  of  the  botanists  in  that  work.  The  genus  of  plants  Thouarca 
was  named  after  him,  and  Bory  St.  Vincent  named  Aubertia  iu 
honour  of  him. 

THOU11ET,  MICHEL  AUQUSTIN,  an  eminent  French  physician, 
•was  born  in  1749,  at  Pont-i'Evoque,  in  the  ancient  province  of  Nor- 
mandy and  the  modern  department  of  Calvados,  where  his  father  was 
royal  notary  (notaire  royal).  His  education  was  commenced  in  his 
native  towu,  and  finished  at  the  University  of  Caen.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Paris,  and  in  1774  was  admitted  gratuitously  by  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  in  that  city  to  the  degree  of  M.D.,  an  honour  which  was 
gained  by  public  competition  (concours).  A  few  years  later,  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  Thouret  became  one 
of  its  earliest  members,  and  enriched  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society  by 
several  valuable  essays.  The  most  important  public  work  in  which  he 
took  part  was  the  exhumation  of  the  bodies  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
Holy  innocents,  of  which  he  drew  up  a  most  interesting  report.  This 
cemetery,  together  with  a  church  of  the  same  name,  stood  on  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  Marche'  des  Innocens,  and  had  become  in  process 
of  time  so  unhealthy  from  being  the  principal  burial-ground  in  Paris, 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  destroy  it.  This  great  work  had 
been  several  times  attempted,  but  as  often  abandoned  on  account  of 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  undertaking;  at  last  however,  in 
1785,  a  committee  was  named  for  directing  the  works,  which  were 
carried  on  without  intermission  by  night  and  by  day  for  more  than  six 
months,  and  which  were  at  length  completely  successful.  Thouret 
afterwards  filled  several  public  situations  with  equal  zeal  and  integrity  ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  labours  of  his  numerous  employments  was 
carried  off.  after  a  few  days'  illness,  by  a  cerebral  affection,  at  Meudon, 
near  Paris,  June  19,  1810.  Great  honours  were  paid  him  after  his 
death  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  of  which  body  he  was  dean. 
His  works  consist  almost  entirely  of  essays  published  iu  the  '  Histoiro 
tt  Mdmoires  de  la  S  jcietd  Royale,'  of  which  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing are  the  'Rapports  sur  les  Exhumations  du  Ciuietiere  des  SS. 
Innocens,'  mentioned  above.  These  were  afterwards  published  in  a 
separate  form  at  Paris,  12mo,  1789.    (Biographie  Medicate.) 

THRA'SEA  PAETUS.  His  praeuornen  is  uncertain;  some  writers 
call  him  Lucius,  and  others  Publius,  but  he  is  generally  called  simply 
Thrasea  Paetus  or  Thrasca.  He  was  a  native  of  Patavium,  Padua  (Tacitus 
'  Anual.,'  xvi.  21  :  Dion.  Cass.,  lxii.  26),  and,  like  most  men  of  talent  at 
the  time,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  afterwards  became  a  senator  and 
a  member  of  the  priestly  college  of  the  quindecimviri.  The  first  time 
that  Thrasea  came  prominently  forward  in  the  senate  was  in  a  d.  59, 
when  a  senatus  consultum  was  passed  by  which  the  city  of  Syracuse 
obtained  pirmission  to  employ  a  greater  number  of  gladiators  iu  the 
public  games  tnan  had  been  fixed  by  a  law  passed  in  the  time  of 
J.  Caesar.  (Tacitus,  '  Annal.,'  xiii.  49;  Dion.  Cass.,  liv.  2;  Sueton., 
'Caes.,'  10.)  Although  the  matter  was  of  no  importance,  Thrasea 
took  an  active  part  in  the  deliberation,  merely  to  impress  upon  his 
colleagues  the  necessity  of  paying  attention  even  to  the  smallest 
matters  belonging  to  the  administration  of  the  senate.  In  the  same 
year  Nero  determined  to  carry  into  effect  his  design  of  getting  rid  of 
his  mother  Agrippina.  [Neko  ;  Agkippina.]  When  the  crime  was 
committed,  and  when  the  emperor  sent  a  letter  to  the  senate  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  exculpate  himself,  the  degraded  seuators  con- 
gratulated him  upon  having  got  rid  of  so  dangerous  a  woman. 
The  only  man  who  on  that  occasion  had  the  courage  to  show  his  detes- 
tation of  the  crime  was  Thrasea.  (Dion.  Cass.,  lxi.  15 :  Tacit.,  '  Annal., 
jut.  12.) 

In  the  year  a.d.  62,  when  the  praetor  Antistius  was  charged  by 
Cossutianus  Capito  with  high  treasou  for  having  composed  and  read  at 
a  numerous  party  of  friends  some  libellous  verses  upon  the  empeior, 
and  when  the  emperor  showed  an  inclination  to  interfere  in  the  trial, 
Thrasea  boldly  claimed  for  the  senate  the  right  to  try  the  case  accord- 
ing to  the  existing  laws.  The  firmness  of  Thrasea  induced  most  of  the 
senators  to  follow  his  example  and  to  vote  with  him.  .  Cossutianus 
was  thwarted  in  his  hope  of  getting  Autistius  sentenced  to  death,  and 
the  emperor,  though  highly  annoyed,  endeavoured  to  disguise  his 
ang-r.  (Tacitus,  'Annal.,'  xiv.  48,  49.)  A  short  time  afterwards 
Thrasea  a_;ain  attracted  general  attention  in  the  senate  by  a  speech 
against  the  assumption  and  insolence  of  wealthy  provincials.  It  had 
at  that  time  become  custo-uary  with  the  provincials  to  request  the 
Roman  senate,  by  embassies,  to  offer  public  thanks  to  the  proconsuls 
who  returned  from  their  province,  and  who  had  conducted  the  admi- 
nistration to  their  satisfaction.  The  ambition  to  gain  this  distinction 
cfteu  deprived  the  proconsuls  of  their  independence,  and  degraded 


them  into  flatterers  of  influential  provincials,  who  thus  obtained  an 
improper  power.  Thrasea  proposed  to  the  senate  a  measure  to  remedy 
the  evil,  but  although  it  met  with  general  approbation,  he  did  not 
succeed  in  making  the  senate  pass  a  decree,  which  was  however  done 
shortly  after  on  the  proposal  of  Nero  himself.  (Tacitus,  '  Annal.,'  xv. 
20-22.)  Nero  already  hated  Thrasea,  and  envy  now  began  to  increase- 
the  hatred.  When  therefore  in  63,  Poppaea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  was 
expecting  her  confinement  at  Antium,  and  all  the  senators  flocked 
thither  to  wait  for  the  event,  Thrasea  was  forbidden  to  go  there.  The 
Stoic  philosopher  bore  this  insult  with  his  usual  calmness.  Nero 
afterwards  indeed  declared  to  Seneca  that  he  was  reconciled  to 
Thrasca,  but  this  was  probably  no  more  than  an  expression  of  his  fear. 
The  inflexible  character  of  Thrasea,  his  refusal  to  take  auy  part  in  the 
degrading  proceedings  of  the  senate,  and  the  esteem  which  he  enjoyed 
among  his  contemporaries,  increas<  d  the  hatred  of  Nero,  who  only 
waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  him.  It  appears  that 
from  the  year  63  Thrasea  never  attended  the  meetings  of  the  senate. 
Three  years  thus  passed  away,  when  at  length,  in  66,  his  old 
enemy  Cossutianus  brought  forward  a  number  of  charges  against 
Thrasea,  the  substance  of  which  was,  that  he  took  little  or  no  part  in 
public  affairs,  and  that  when  he  did  so,  it  was  only  to  oppose  the 
measures  of  the  government ;  that  he  was  a  secret  enemy  of  the 
emperor,  and  fulfilled  neither  his  political  duties  as  a  senator  nor 
his  religious  duties  as  a  priest.  Thrasea  first  requested  a  personal 
interview  with  tho  emperor,  which  was  refused.  He  then  wrote  to 
him,  asking  for  a  statement  of  the  charges  against  him,  and  declaring 
that  ho  would  refute  them.  When  Nero  had  read  this  letter,  instead 
of  which  he  had  expected  a  confession  of  guilt  and  an  humble  petition 
for  pardon,  he  convoked  the  senate,  to  decide  upon  the  chaiges  against 
Thrasea  and  others.  Some  of  Thrasea's  friends  advised  him  to  attend 
the  meetiug,  but  most  dissuaded  him  from  it.  One  young  and  spirited 
friend,  Rusticus  Aruleuus,  who  was  tribune  of  the  people,  offered  to 
put  his  veto  upon  the  senatus  consultum,  which  however  Thrasea  pre- 
vented. The  philosopher  now  withdrew  to  his  country-house.  Iu  the 
senate,  which  was  surrounded  by  armed  bauds,  the  quaestor  of  the 
emperor  read  his  oration,  whereupon  Cossutianus  aiid  others  began 
their  attacks  upon  Thrasea.  The  wishes  of  Nero,  and  the  presence  of 
armed  soldiers  ready  to  enforce  them,  left  the  senators  no  choice,  and 
it  was  decreed  that  Thrasea,  Soranus,  and  Servilia  should  choose  their 
mode  of  death,  and  that  Helvidius,  the  son-in-law  of  Thrasea,  and 
Pacouius,  should  be  banished  from  Italy.  The  accusers  were  muni- 
ficently rewarded.  Towards  the  evening  of  this  day  the  quaestor  of 
the  consul  was  sent  to  Thrasea,  who  had  assembled  around  him  a 
numerous  party  of  friends  and  philosophers;  but  before  he  arrived,  a 
friend,  Domitius  Caeeilianus,  came  to  inform  him  of  the  decree  of  the 
bi  u.ite,  which  spread  constemation  among  all  who  were  present. 
Thrasea's  wife  Airia,  who  was  a  relative  of  Persius  the  poet  ('  Vita  A. 
Persii  Flacci ')  was  on  the  point  of  making  away  with  herself,  but  her 
husband  entreated  her  not  to  deprive  her  daughter  of  the  last  support 
which  now  remained  to  her.  When  at  length  the  quaestor  arrived 
and  officially  announced  the  decree,  Thrasea  took  Helvidius  and  his 
friend  Demetrius  to  his  bed-room,  and  had  the  veins  of  both  his  arms 
opened;  and  when  the  blood  gushed  forth,  he  called  out,  "Jove,  my 
deliverer,  accept  this  libation."  (Tacitus,  'Annal,'  xvi.  21-35;  Dion. 
Cass.,  lxii.  26.) 

Thus  died  Thrasea,  according  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
ancients  a  man  who  professed  the  genuine  and  stern  virtues  of  the 
olden  time  in  the  midst  of  a  degenerate  age.  Tacitus  calls  him  virtue 
it-elf,  and  even  Nero  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  I  would  that  Thrasea 
liked  me  as  much  as  he  is  a  just  judge."  (Piutarch,  '  Rei  Publicae 
gerendae  Praecepta,'  p,  810,  A.  ed.  Frankf.  comp.  Martial,  i.  9; 
Juvenal,  v.  36;  Pliny,  '  Epist.,' viii.  22.)  The  principles  which  guided 
him  through  life  he  had  imbibed  from  the  Stoic  philosophy.  Cato  the 
Younger  was  his  favourite  character  in  the  history  of  the  Roman 
republic;  he  wrote  a  Life  of  Cato,  which  Plutarch  made  use  of  in  his 
biography,  and  thus  we  probably  still  possess  the  substance  of  it. 
(Plutarch,  'Cato  Min.,'  25  and  37;  compare  Heeren,  'De  Fontibus 
Plutarchi,'  p.  163.)  Rusticus  Arulenu3  wrote  a  work  on  Thrasea  aud 
Helvidius,  in  which  he  characterised  them  as  men  of  the  purest  inte- 
grity—an expression  which  became  fatal  to  the  author.  (Sueton., 
'  Domit.,'  10;  Tacitus,  'Agric.,'  2  and  45.) 

THRASVBU'LUS  (BpacrvfiovAos),  the  son  of  Lycus,  was  born  at 
Steiria  in  Attica.  In  the  year  B.C.  411  the  oligarchical  party  at  Athens 
gained  the  ascendancy,  aud  formed  a  new  senate  of  400  members. 
The  oligarchs  in  the  fleet  stationed  at  Samos,  endeavoured  to  bring 
about  a  similar  revolution  there,  but  their  efforts  failed ;  and  among 
the  men  who  exerted  themselves  to  maintaiu  the  democratical  consti- 
tution, Thrasybulus,  who  then  had  the  command  of  a  trireme,  wa3 
foremost.  He  and  his  friend  Thrasyllus  compelled  the  oligarchs  to 
swear  to  keep  quiet,  and  not  to  attempt  any  alteration  in  the  constitu- 
tion. The  generals  who  were  known  to  belong  to  the  oligarchs  were 
removed,  and  Thrasybulus  aud  Thrasyllus  were  appointed  in  their 
stead.  The  army  under  their  command  assumed  the  rights  and  power 
of  the  people  of  Athens,  aud  in  an  assembly  of  the  camp  Thrasybulus 
got  a  decree  passed,  by  which  Alcibiades,  who  had  lately  been  the 
chief  support  of  the  democratical  party,  and  who  was  living  in  exile 
with  Tissaphernes,  should  be  recalled.  Thrasybulus  set  out  to  fetch 
him  to  the  camp.    (Thucydides,  viiL  81.)     In  B.C.  410  he  greatly  con- 
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tributed  to  the  victory  which  tho  Athenians  pained  in  tho  battle  of 
Cyzicus.  In  B.o.  408,  when  Alcibiadea  returned  to  Athens  from 
Byzautium,  Thrasybulus  was  sont  with  a  (loot  of  eighty  galleys  to  tho 
coast  of  Thrace,  whore  he  restored  tho  Athenian  sovenignty  in  moat 
of  the  revolted  towns;  and  whilo  ho  was  engaged  hero  ho  was  elected 
at  Athens  one  of  the  generals,  together  with  Alcibiadea  and  Conon.  In 
B.o.  400  Thrasybulus  was  engagoii  as  ono  of  tho  inferior  officer*  in  the 
Athenian  fleet  during  tho  battle  of  Arginiwc  ;  and  after  the  battle  ho 
and  Theramenos  were  commissioned  by  the  generals  to  save  the  men 
on  the  wrecks;  but  a  storm  prevented  their  executing  this  order. 
Respecting  the  fate  of  tho  generals  and  the  conduct  of  Theramenes  on 
this  occasion,  see  Thekamf.nes.  Thrasybulus  is  not  charged  with  any 
improper  act  during  the  proceedings  against  the  generals,  and  for  two 
years  after  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  history  of  Attica. 

During  the  government  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  at  Athens,  ho  was 
sent  into  exile,  and  took  refuge  at  Thebes.  The  calamities  under 
which  his  country  was  suffering  roused  him  to  exertion.  The  spirit 
which  prevailed  at  Thebes  against  Sparta,  and  against  its  partisans  at 
Athens,  emboldened  him  to  undertake  tho  deliverance  of  his  country. 
With  a  band  of  about  seventy,  or,  according  to  others,  of  only  thirty 
fellow-exiles,  ho  took  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Phyle,  in  the  north 
of  Attica.  Tho  Thirty,  sure  of  victory  over  so  insignificant  a  garrison, 
sent  out  the  3000  Athenians  whom  they  had  left  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  kind  of  franchise,  and  the  knights,  the  only  part  of  the  population 
of  Athens  who  were  allowed  to  bear  arms.  On  their  approach  to 
Phyle  some  of  the  younger  men,  eager  to  distinguish  themselves,  made 
an  assault  upon  the  place,  but  were  repelled  with  considerable  loss. 
The  oligarchs  then  determined  to  reduce  the  fortress  by  blockade  ;  but 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow  compelled  them  to  return  to  Athens.  During 
their  retreat  the  exiles  sallied  forth,  attacked  the  rear,  and  cut  down 
a  great  number  of  them.  The  Thirty  now  sent  the  greater  part  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  of  Athens  and  two  detachments  of  cavalry 
to  encamp  at  the  distance  of  about  fifteen  stadia  (nearly  two  miles) 
from  Phyle,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  exiles  in  check.  The  small 
band  of  Thrasybulus  had  in  the  meantime  increased  to  700,  as  tho 
Athenian  exiles  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts.  With  this  increased 
force  he  one  morning  descended  from  Phyle,  surprised  the  enemy,  and 
slew  upwards  of  12(1  hoplites  and  a  few  horsemen,  and  put  the  rest  to 
flight.  Thrasybulus  erected  a  trophy,  took  all  the  arms  and  military 
implements  which  he  found  in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  returned  to 
Phyle. 

The  Thirty  now  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  success  of  the  exiles, 
anil  thought  it  necessary  to  secure  a  place  of  refuge  in  case  the  exiles 
should  succeed  in  getting  possession  of  Athens.  For  this  purpose 
they,  or  rather  Critias,  devised  a  most  atrocious  plan.  By  force  and 
fraud  he  contrived  to  secure  300  citizens  of  Elensis  and  Salamis  capable 
of  bearing  arms ;  and  after  they  were  conveyed  to  Athens  he  compelh  d 
the  3000  and  the  knights  to  condemn  them  to  death.  All  were  accord- 
ingly executed,  and  Eleusis  was  deprived  of  that  part  of  its  population 
to  which  it  might  have  looked  for  protection.  In  the  meantime  the 
number  of  exiles  at  Phyle  had  continued  to  increase,  ai  d  now 
amounted  to  one  thousand.  With  these  Thrasybulus  marched  by 
night  to  Piraeus,  where  he  was  joyfully  received,  and  great  numbers  of 
other  exiles  immediately  iucreased  his  army.  The  Thirty  no  sooner 
heard  of  this  movement  than  they  marched  against  Peirseus  with  all 
their  forces.  Thrasybulus  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre  obliged  the  enemy, 
who  was  superior  m  numbers,  to  occupy  an  unfavourable  position  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Munychia.  In  the  ensuing  battle  the  army  of 
the  tyrants  was  put  to  flight  and  driven  back  to  the  city.  Critias  fell 
in  the  contest. 

The  consequences  of  this  success  showed  that  there  had  been  little 
unity  among  the  oligarchs,  and  that  an  open  breach  had  only  been 
prevented  by  fear  of  Critias.  Some  of  the  Thirty  and  a  great  many  of 
the  3000  were  in  their  hearts  opposed  to  the  atrocities  which  had  been 
committed,  and  had  avoided,  as  much  as  they  could,  taking  part  in 
the  rapiue  and  bloodshed.  They  also  were  aware  that  the  hatred  and 
contempt  under  which  they  were  labouring  were  owing  mainly  to  the 
violeuce  of  their  colleagues ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  their 
own  power  they  now  resolved  to  sacrifice  their  colleagues.  An  assem- 
bly was  held,  in  which  the  Thirty  were  deposed,  and  a  college  of  ten 
men,  one  from  each  tribe,  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  government. 
Two  of  these  ten  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Thirty,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Thirty  withdrew  to  Eleusis.  Ab  regards  the  army  of  exiles  under 
Thrasybulus,  the  now  government  of  Athens  was  no  less  determined 
to  put  them  down  than  the  Thirty  had  been.  Thrasybulus  therefore 
continued  to  strengthen  himself,  and  to  prepare  for  further  operations. 
His  army  had  gradually  become  more  numerous  than  that  of  Athens, 
for  he  engaged  aliens  in  his  service,  and  promised  them,  in  case  of  their 
success,  the  same  immunities  at  Athens  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  citizens. 
(iffore'Atia).  Arms,  of  which  he  was  still  in  Want,  were  generally  sup- 
plied by  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Peirceus  and  other  places,  and  by  the 
ingenuity  of  his  own  men.  As  the  danger  from  the  exiles  became  at 
last  very  imminent,  the  Ten  of  Atheus  applied  to  Sparta  for  assistance. 
At  the  same  time  the  faction  at  Eleusis  also  sent  envoys  to  Sparta ; 
but  the  government  of  Sparta  refused  to  send  an  army  for  an  under- 
taking from  which  it  could  reap  no  advantages.  However  Lysauder, 
as  harmostes,  obtained  leave  to  levy  an  army,  and  his  brother  Libvs 
was  appointed  admiral  to  blockade  Peirseus.  Lysander  went  to  Eleusis, 
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and  got  together  a  numerous  army.  Being  thus  enclosed  by  land  and 
by  sea,  Thrasybulus  and  his  army  had  no  prospect  except  to  surrender. 

Hut  their  delivoianco  tamo  from  a  quarter  whence  it  could  have 
least  been  expected.  The  power  and  influence  which  Lysander  had 
gradually  acquired,  had  excited  the  envy  of  the  lea  ,ing  men  at  Sparta, 
even  of  the  ephors  and  kings,  and  they  were  now  bent  upon  thwarting 
hi<  plans.  King  l'ausanias  was  accordingly  cent  out  with  an  army  to 
A'tica,  avowedly  to  assist  Lysander  in  his  operations,  but  in  reality 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs.  He 
encamped  near  Piraeus,  as  if  he  designed  to  besiege  the  place  in  con- 
junction with  Lysander.  After  ceveral  sham  manoeuvres  again.-,t  tho 
exiles,  l'ausanias  gained  a  victory  over  them  witLout  following  it  up. 
He  now  sent  secretly  an  ernbasBy  to  them,  requesting  them  to  send  a 
deputation  to  him  and  the  ephors;  and  he  also  suggested  the  language 
which  tho  deputies  should  use.  At  the  same  time  he  invited  the 
pacific  party  at  Athens  to  meet  and  make  a  public  declaration  of  their 
sentiments.  Hereupon  a  truce  was  concluded  with  the  exiles,  and  a 
deputation  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  pacific  party  at  Athens,  was 
sent  to  Sparta  to  negociato  a  general  settlement  of  affairs.  As  soon  as 
the  Ten  of  Athens  heard  of  this,  they  also  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to 
oppose  the  other  embassy.  Hut  this  attempt  failed,  and  the  ephor.i 
appointed  fifteen  commissioners  with  full  powers,  in  conjunction  with 
King  Pausanias,  to  settle  all  tho  differences  between  the  paities  in 
Attica.  In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  exiles  and  the  peaceful 
party  of  the  city,  the  commissioners  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty, 
from  which  none  were  to  be  excluded  except  tho  Thirty,  the  Eleven, 
aud  the  Ten  who  had  formed  the  government  of  Peiracus.  Any  one 
who  might  not  think,  it  safe  to  return  to  Athens  was  permitted  to  take 
up  his  residence  at  Eleusis.  This  clause  is  unintelligible,  unless  we 
supposo  that  the  SpartanB  still  wished  to  see  Eleusis  in  the  hands  of 
a  party  which  might  check  the  reviving  spirit  of  independence  among 
the  Athenians.  Sparta  guaranteed  the  execution  of  the  proclamation. 
Pausanias  withdrew  his  forces,  aud  Thrasybulus  at  the  head  of  the 
exiles  entered  Athens  in  triumph,  and  marched  up  the  Acropolis  to 
offer  thanks  to  Athena  :  an  assembly  was  then  held,  in  which  Thrasy- 
bulus impressed  upon  all  parties  the  necessity  of  strictly  observing 
the  condiiions  of  the  peace. 

Eleusis  was  now  the  seat  of  the  most  violent  of  the  oligarchical 
party,  and  they  still  indulged  some  hope  of  recovering  what  was  lost. 
They  assembled  a  body  of  mercenaries  to  renew  the  civil  war ;  but 
Atheus  sent  out  a  strong  force  against  them.  Xenophon  says  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Eleusiuian  party  were  drawn  to  a  conference  aud  then 
put  to  death.  This  isolated  statement  is  rattier  surprising,  as  in  all 
other  respects  the  popular  party  showed  the  greatest  moderation,  aud 
immediately  after  the  quelling  of  the  Eleusiuian  rebellion  Thrasybulus 
induced  the  Atheniaus  to  proclaim  a  second  amnesty,  from  which  no 
one  was  to  br;  excluded.  This  amne-ty  was  faithfully  observed.  The 
first  step  after  the  abolition  of  the  oligatchy  was  the  passing  of  a 
decree  which  restored  the  democratic  form  of  government. 

Thrasybulus  acquired  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens  by  the 
courage  aud  perseverance  which  he  had  shown  in  the  deliverance  of 
his  country,  and  although  for  many  years  he  does  not  come  forth  very 
prominently  in  the  his  ory  of  Atiica,  he  was  no  le*s  active  in  restoring 
Athens  to  her  former  greatness  than  he  had  been  in  wresting  her  from 
the  hands  of  her  enemies.  His  last  military  undertaking  belongs  to 
the  year  B.C.  389,  when  the  government  of  Athens  placed  a  fleet  of 
i  J  galleys  at  his  command,  with  which  he  was  to  support  the  denio- 
cratical  party  in  the  island  of  Rhodes.  On  his  arrival  there  he  found 
that  no  protection  was  needed,  and  he  sailed  to  the  north  part  of  the 
yE^can.  In  Thrace  he  settled  a  dispute  between  two  princes,  and 
gained  them  as  allies  for  Atheus.  At  Byzantium  and  Cbalcedou  also 
the  influence  of  Athens  was  restored,  aud  with  it  new  sources  of 
revenue  to  the  republic  were  opened.  After  this  he  sailed  to  Mitvlene, 
the  only  town  in  the  island  of  Lesbo3  in  which  the  Spartan  party  had 
not  gained  the  ascendancy.  Thrasybulus  here  fought  a  battle  with 
Therimachus,  the  Spartan  harmostes,  who  was  defeated  and  slain. 
Several  towns  were  now  reduced,  and  after  he  had  plundered  the 
lands  of  those  who  refused  to  submit  to  Atheus,  he  prepared  to  sail 
to  Rhodes ;  but  before  he  landed  there  be  sailed  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  levy  some  contributions  there.  His  fleet  cast 
anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon  in  Pamphyiia,  near 
Aspendus.  In  consequence  of  some  outrage  committed  by  his  soldiers 
on  laud,  the  Aspeudiaus  were  exasperated,  and  duriDg  the  night  tLey 
surprised  and  killed  Thrasybulus  in  his  tect,  B.C.  3;-9. 

(Thucydides,  viii. ;  Xenophon,  HclUn.,  i.  1,  12;  i.  6,  36;  iL  3,  42; 
ii.  4,  2.  &c. ;  iv.  8,  25,  &c. ;  Diodorus  Sic,  xiv.  32,  &c;  94  and  99; 
C.  Nepos,  Thrasybulus ;  compare  E.  Pb.  Hinrichs,  Be  Theramcnis, 
Uritite,et  Thrasybu.li  Ribus  et  Inyenio,  4to,  Hambur.',  1820;  Thirl  wall ; 
Grote.) 

THRASYBU'LUS,  of  Collytus  in  Attica,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Thrasybulus  the  deliverer  of  Athens,  from  whom  he  is  usually  distin- 
guished by  the  epithet  of  the  Collytian.  He  was  one  of  the  Athenian 
exiles  who  joined  his  namesake  at  Puyle.  and  afterwards  at  Peineus. 
(Demosthenes,  in  '  Timocrat.,'  p.  742.)  In  the  war  against  Antalcidaa 
he  commanded  eight  Athenian  galleys,  with  which  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Spartan  admiral.  (Xenophon,  Hellen.,  v.  1,  26,  &c,  ; 
compare  iEs  hines.  iu  Ctesiphont.,  p.  73,  ed.  Steph.) 

THRASYBU'LUS,  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse.    He  was  a  son  of  Geb, 
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and  brother  of  Hiero  the  Elder,  who  ruled  ov«r  [Syracuse  till  the^year 
B.C.  466.  Hiero  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Thrasj bulus,  who  was 
a  bloodthirsty  tyrant,  and  oppressed  the  people  still  more  than  Hiero: 
great  numbers  of  citizens  were  put  to  death  and  others  sent  into 
exile,  and  their  property  filled  the  private  coffers  of  the  tyrant.  In 
order  to  prott-ct  himself  against  the  exasperated  citi/.ins,  he  got 
together  a  large  force  of  mercenaries,  and  relying  on  this  new  support, 
he  carried  his  reckbss  cruelties  so  far  that  at  last  the  Syracusans 
determined  to  rid  themsi-lves  of  their  tyrant.  They  chose  lenders  to 
give  them  a  military  organisation,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  resist 
the  mercenaries  of  Thrasybulus.  The  tyrant  at  first  endeavoured  to 
stop  the  insurrection  by  persuasion,  but  this  attempt  failing,  he  drew 
reinforcements  from  Cataua  and  other  places,  and  also  engaged  new 
mercenaries.  With  this  army,  consisting  of  about  15,000  men,  he 
occupied  that  part  of  the  city  which  was  called  Aeliradina,  and  the 
fortified  island,  and  harassed  by  frequent  sallies  the  citizens,  who 
fortified  themselves  in  a  quart  r  of  their  city  called  Ityce.  The  Syra- 
cusans sent  envoys  to  several  Gre«k  towns  in  the  interior  of  Sicily, 
soliciting  their  aid.  The  request  was  readily  complied  with,  and  they 
soon  bad  an  army  and  a  fleet  at  their  disposal.  Thrasybulus  attacked 
them  both  by  sea  and  land,  but  his  fleet  was  compelled  to  sail  back  to 
the  island  after  the  loss  of  several  triremes,  and  his  army  was  obliged 
to  retieat  to  Aclnadina.  Seeing  no  possibility  of  maintaining  himself, 
he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Syracusans  with  offers  of  terms  of  peace, 
which  was  granted  on  condition  of  his  quitting  Syracuse.  Thrasy- 
bulus submitted  to  these  terms,  after  having  scarcely  reigned  one  year, 
and  went  to  Locri  in  Southern  Italy,  in  B.C.  466,  in  exile.  After  the 
Syracusans  had  thus  delivered  themselves  of  the  tyrant,  they  granted 
to  his  mercenaries  free  departure,  and  also  assifate  I  other  Greek  towns 
in  Sicily  in  recovering  their  freedom.  (Diodorus  Sic,  xi.  67  and  68.) 

THROCMORTON,  SIR  NICHOLAS,  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  family  in  Warwickshire,  aud  his  ancestors  had  been  employed 
in  the  higher  offices  of  state  for  some  centuries.  His  father,  Sir 
George  Throcmorton,  had  been  in  favour  with  Henry  VIII.,  but  being 
a  zealous  papist,  he  incurred  the  king's  displ.  asure  by  refusing  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  aud  about  1588  was  imprisoned  iu  the  Tower 
of  London,  where  he  jeuiaiued  several  years. 

Nicholas,  who  was  Sir  George's  fourth  son,  was  born  i  bout  the  year 
1513.  Having  been  appointed  page  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the 
king's  natural  son,  he  accompanied  his  master  to  France,  and  remained 
in  his  service  till  the  duke's  death  in  1536.  Sir  George  Throcmorton 
was  released  from  the  Toner  in  1543.  His  son  Nicholas  was  then 
appointed  sewer  to  the  king.  In  1544  he  headed  a  troop  in  the  arma- 
ment against  Frauce  which  Henry  VIII.  commanded  in  person  ;  ho 
assisted  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne,  and  after  his  return  received  a 
pension  from  the  king  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  After  the  king's 
death  he  attached  himself  to  the  queen-dowager  Catherine  Parr,  and 
to  the  Piiucess  Elizabeth.  In  1547  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
campaign  in  Scotland  under  the  Protector  Somerset ;  he  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  .Piukey  (or  Musselburgh),  and  Somers  t  sent  him  to 
London  with  the  news  of  tlie  victory.  He  was  soon  afterwards  created 
a  knight,  appointed  to  a  place  in  the  privy-chamber,  and  admitted  to 
great  intimacy  with  Edward  VI.  The  king  bestowed  upon  him  some 
valuable  mauors,  and  made  him  under  treasurer  of  the  Mint.  He  sat 
in  parliament  during  Edward's  reign  as  member  for  Northampton. 

A  short  time  before  the  king's  decth,  Sir  Nicholas  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Care w,  and  on  taking  his  wife  to  visit  his 
father  at  Coughton  in  Warwickshire,  he  was  received  w  ith  coldness  by 
the  old  knight ;  partly  perhaps  on  account  of  his  Protestant  principles, 
but  chiefly  because  he  had  been  knighted  before  his  eldest  brother. 
To  remove  this  cause  of  offence,  he  took  his  brother  back  with  him  to 
court,  and,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Nicholas,  the  king  raised  him  to  the 
dignity  of  a  knight. 

Sir  Nicholas  Throcmorton  was  present  when  Edward  VI.  died  at 
Greenwich  in  1553.  He  was  aware  of  the  designs  of  the  partisans  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  but,  though  a  Protestant,  he  was  too  much  attached 
to  law  and  legitimacy  to  give  any  sanction  to  them.  He  therefore  came 
immediately  to  Loudon,  and  despatched  Mary's  goldsmith  to  announce 
to  he  r  the  kiug's  demise.  On  the  2nd  of  February  1554,  Sir  Nicholas 
Throcmorton  was  arrested  and  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge 
of  being  concerned  in  the  rebellion  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  On  the 
17th  of  April  he  was  brought  to  trial  at  Guildhall,  London.  This 
trial  is  the  most  important  and  interesting  event  in  his  life.  It  is 
certain  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Wyatt's  intentions,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  he  was  to  some  extent  implicated  in  the  rebellion. 
He  was  tried  before  commis-ioners,  some  of  whom  were  bitterly  inimi- 
cal to  him,  and  who  seemed  to  regard  his  trial  as  merely  a  form  neces- 
sary to  be  gone  through  previous  to  his  execution.  Sir  Nicholas  how- 
ev  er  conducted  his  own  defence;  and  this  he  did  with  such  admirable 
a  troitness,  such  promptness  of  reply  and  coolness  of  argument,  inter- 
mixed with  retorts  spirited,  fearless,  and  reiterated,  in  answer  to  the 
partial  remarks  of  the  lord  chief  justice  and  other  commissioners,  and 
followed  up  by  an  impassioned  earnestness  of  appeal  to  the  jury,  that, 
in  defiance  of  the  threats  of  the  chief  justice  and  the  attorney-general, 
he  obtained  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  Sir  Nicholas  was  directed  to  be 
discharged,  but  was  remanded,  and  kept  iu  prison  till  the  18th  of 
January  1555.  The  jury  were  made  to  suffer  sorely  for  their  inde- 
pendent verdict.     Two  were  fined  200QZ.  each,  six  were  fined  1000 


murks  each,  and  four,  who  expres-ed  contrition,  were  not  fined.  All 
were  remanded. to  prison,  where  they  remained  till  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber, when  five  were  discharged  on  payment  of  the  reduced  fine  of 
each,  three  on  payment  of  60i.  each,  and  four  without  fine. 

Sir  Nicholas  Throcmorton,  after  his  release,  avoidi  d  the  approa'-hini; 
storm  of  persecution  by  going  to  France,  where  he  remained  till  1556. 
Though  he  afterwards  served  in  Queen  Mary's  army  under  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  Prince-s  Elizab  th,  whom 
he  visited  privately  at  Hatfield.  When  Queen  Mary  died,  he  was 
admitted  to  see  her  corpse,  and,  as  Elizabeth  had  requested,  took  from 
her  finger  the  wedding-ring  which  had  been  given  to  her  by  Philip, 
and  delivered  it  to  Elizabeth.  Elizabeth  gave  him  the  office  of  chief 
butler  of  England,  a  situation  of  some  dignity,  but  inconsiderable 
emolum  nt,  aud  afterwards  made  him  chamberlain  of  the  exchequer. 
In  1559  he  was  seut  on  an  embas  y  to  France,  and  remained  at  tha 
French  court  as  resident  ambassador  till  the  begiuning  of  1563.  Dr. 
Forbes  has  published  the  greater  part  of  Throcmorton's  correspondence 
with  his  own  government  while  he  was  in  this  confidential  situation. 
It  displays  great  diplomatic  skill  and  management,  but  perhaps  rather 
too  much  tendency  to  intrigue  ;  aud  he  supported  the  cautious  and 
somewhat  doubtful  policy  of  Cecil  with  zeal  and  discretion.  Indeed 
he  was  on  the  most  confidential  terms  with  Cecil  during  the  whole  of 
this  period,  but  after  his  return  a  coolness  arose  between  the  two 
statesmen,  which  increased  till  it  became  a  strong  personal  animosity. 

In  1565  Throcmorton  was  sent  on  a  special  embassy  to  Scotland,  to 
remonstrate  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  against  her  intended  marriage 
with  Darnley  ;  and  when  Mary  was  imprisoned  -at  Lochleven  in  1567, 
Throcmorton  was  commissioned  by  Elizabeth  to  negociate  with  the 
rebel  lords  for  her  release. 

In  1569  Throcmorton  was  sent  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge,  which 
indeed  appears  to  have  been  well  founded,  of  having  been  engaged  iu 
the  intrigue  for  a  marriage  between  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  Though  he  was  not  kept  long  in  confinement,  he 
never  afterwards  regained  the  confidence  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  distress 
of  mind  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  her  favour  has  been  thought  to  have 
hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  at  the  house  - of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  February  12,  1571,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year. 

Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  on  the 
occasion  of  Throcmorton's  death,  says  of  him  that  "  for  counsel  in 
peace  and  for  conduct.in  war  he  ha'h  not  left  of  like-sufBeiency  that 
I  know."  Camden  says  he  was  "a  man  of  large  experience,  piercing 
judgment,  and  singular  prudence  ;  but  he  died  very  luckily  for  himself 
and  his  family,  his  life  and  estate  being  in  great  danger  by  reason  of 
bis  turbulent  spirit." 

THUA'NUS,  J.  A.    [Thou,  De.] 

THUCY'DIDES  (QovKvSiBVs),  the  son  of  Olorus,  or  Orolus,  and 
Hegesipyle,  was  a  native  of  the  demus  of  Alimus  in  Attioa.  He  was 
connected  by  his  mother's  side  with  the  family  of  the  great  Miltiades, 
and  the  name  of  his  father  was  a  common  one  among  the  Thracian 
princes.  If  he  was  forty  years  old  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  according  to  the  statement  cf  Pamphila  (Gellius,  xv. 
23),  he  was  born  in  B.C.  471.  In  his  own  work  he  nowhere  mentions 
his  age  or  the  time  of  his  birth,  but  he  says  that  he  lived  through  the 
whole  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  that  he  was  of  the  proper  age 
for  observing  its  progress  (v.  26). 

Our  principal  information  respecting  the  life  of  Thucydides  is  a 
biography  of  him  written  by  Marcellinus,  which  is  however  full  of 
contradictions  and  doubtful  stories.  There  is  also  an  anonymous 
biography  of  him  prefixed  to  many  editions  of  his  works,  which  is 
still  worse  than  that  of  Marcellinus.  Thucydides  mentions  inci- 
dentally a  few  facts  concerning  himself,  which  is  almost  all  that  we 
know  with  ceitainty  about  his  life. 

There  is  a  well-known  story  that  when  a  boy  he  heard  Herodotus 
read  his  History  at  Olympia,  and  was  so  much  moved  that  he  burst 
into  tears.  But  there  is  good  r.  ason  for  believing  that  this  recitation 
of  the  History  of  Herodotus  never  took  place  at  the  Olympic  games 
[Herodotus]  ;  and  if  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  story  of  Thucy- 
dides having  heard  him  read  it,  we  would  rather  refer  it  to  a  later 
recitation  at  Athens,  which  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  and  Eusebius. 
Suidas  is  the  only  writer  who  says  that  Th'icydides  heard  Herodotus 
at  Olympia ;  Marcellinus  and  Photius  relate  the  same  tale  without 
mentioning  where  the  recitation  took  place. 

There  seems  nothing  improbable  in  the  accounts  of  the  ancient 
biographers  that  Thucydides  was  taught  philosophy  by  Anaxagoras 
aud  rhetoric  by  Antiphon ;  but  their  statement  that  he  accompanied 
the  Athenian  colony  to  Thurii  is  probably  a  mistake  arising  from  their 
•  confounding  him  with  Herodotus,  who,  we  know,  was  of  the  colonists. 
'  But  whether  he  went  to  Thurii  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  iu 
Athens  in  the  second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  B.C.  430,  when 
he  was  one  of  those  who  had  the  plague.  (Thucyd.,  ii.  48.)  In  the 
eighth  year  of  the  war,  B.C.  424,  he  was  in  command  of  an  Athenian 
fleet  of  seven  ships,  which  lay  off  Thasos.  Brasidas,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian commander,  made  au  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  Amphipolis 
on  the  Strymon,  which  then  belonged  to  Athens ;  and  Thucydides,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  it,  sailed  to  protect  Amphipolis.  but  was  only  in 
sufficient  time  to  save  Eion,  a  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymou. 
Amphipolis  had  fallen  before  he  could  arrive  there.  (Thucyd.,  iv. 
102,  &c.)    For  this  ue  was  either  condemned  to  death  or  banished  by 
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the  Athenians  in  the  year  following,  D.o.  423  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  sentence  passed  upon  him  he  spent  twenty  years  in  exile,  namely, 
till  B.O.  403.  (Thueyd.,  v.  20.)  This  year  coincides  exactly  with  the 
restoration  of  the  democracy  by  Thrasybulus,  when  a  general  amnesty 
was  granted,  of  which  Thucydides  seems  to  have  availed  himself. 
Where  ho  passed  tho  time  of  his  exile  is  not  mentionod  by  himself. 
Marcellinussays  that  he  first  went  to  iEgina,  and  afterwards  to  Scapto- 
llyle  in  Thrace,  opposite  the  island  of  Thasos,  where  he  had  some 
valuable  gold  mines.  (Comparo  Plutarch,  '  De  Exilio,'  p.  605.)  It 
appears  however  not  improbable  that  he  visited  several  places  during 
his  exile :  the  intimate  knowledge  which  ho  shows  respecting  the 
history  of  the  Italiotes  and  Sicoliotes  almost  inclines  one  to  suppose 
that  he  may  have  visited  Italy  and  Sicily  after  the  failure  of  the 
Athenian  expedition  in  the  latter  island.  His  property  in  Thrace 
would  however  naturally  lead  him  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  his  timo 
in  that  country.  This  property,  which  was  very  considerable  (Thucyd., 
iv.  105),  was  probably  derived  from  his  family,  which  came  from 
Thrace,  though  Marcelliuus  says  that  ho  obtained  it  by  marrying  a 
Thraciau  heiress. 

How  long  he  lived  after  his  return  from  exile,  and  whether  he 
continued  at  Athens  till  the  timo  of  his  death,  is  quite  uncertain. 
According  to  some  accounts  he  was  assassinated  at  Athens,  according 
to  others  ho  died  at  Thasos,  and  his  bones  were  carried  to  Athens. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  the  sepulcb.ro  of  the  family  of 
Miltiades. 

The  Pcloponnesian  war  forms  the  subject  of  the  History  of  Thucy- 
dides. He  telli  us  that  he  foresaw  it  would  be  the  most  important 
war  that  Greece  had  ever  known,  and  that  he  therefore  began  collect- 
ing materials  for  its  history  from  its  very  commencement;  that, 
where  he  had  to  rely  upon  the  testimony  of  others,  he  carefully 
weighed  aud  examined  the  sUtement3  that  were  made  to  him  ;  and  that 
he  spared  neither  time  nor  trouble  to  arrive  at  tho  truth,  and  that  in 
consequence  of  his  exile  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  information  from 
the  Pelopouuesians  as  well  as  his  own  countrymen  (i.  22 ;  v.  26). 
Though  he  was  engaged  in  collecting  materials  during  the  whole  of 
the  war,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  reduced  them  into  the  form  of  a 
regular  history  till  after  his  return  from  exile,  since  he  allude3  in 
many  parts  of  it  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war  (i.  13;  v.  26,  &c).  He 
did  not  however  live  to  complete  it:  the  eighth  book  ends  abruptly 
in  the  middle  of  the  year  B.C.  411,  seven  years  before  the  termination 
of  tho  war.  Even  the  eighth  book  itself  does  not  seem  to  have 
received  the  last  revision  of  the  author,  although  there  is  no  reason  at 
all  for  doubting  its  genuineness,  as  it  bears  on  every  page  indubitable 
traces  of  his  style  and  mode  of  thought.  Some  ancient  writers  how- 
ever attributed  it  to  his  daughter,  others  to  Theopompus  or  Xenophon. 
As  the  work  of  Thucydides  is  evidently  incomplete,  it  would  appear 
that  it  was  not  published  in  his  lifetime;  and  there  is  therefore  great 
probability  that  the  statement  is  correct  which  attributes  the  publica- 
tion of  it  to  Xeuophon.  Nicbuhr  has  brought  forward  reasons  which 
seem  to  ronder  it  almost  certain  that  Xenophou's  '  Hellenics '  consist 
of  two  distinct  works,  and  that  the  last  five  books  were  not  published 
till  long  after  the  first  two.  The  first  two,  which  seem  to  have  borne 
the  title  of  the  '  Paralipomeoa '  of  Thucydides,  complete  the  history 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  were  not  improbably  published  by 
Xenophon,  together  with  the  eight  books  of  Thucydides.  (Niebuhr, 
in  '  Philological  Museum,'  i.  435,  &c.) 

The  first  book  of  Thucydides  is  a  kind  of  introduction  to  the 
history.  He  commences  by  observing  that  the  Peloponnesian  war 
was  more  important  than  any  that  had  been  known  before  ;  and  to 
prove  this,  he  reviews  the  state  of  Greece  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  (c.  1-21).  He  then  proceeds 
to  investigate  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  of  which  the  real  one  was 
the  jealousy  which  the  Peloponnesians  entertained  of  the  power  of 
Athens ;  and  interrupts  his  narrative  to  give  an  account  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Athenian  empire  down  to  tho  commencement  of 
the  war  (c.  89-118).  He  had  an  additional  reason  for  making  this 
digression,  since  this  history  had  either  been  passed  over  by  previous 
writers  altogether,  or  had  been  treated  briefly,  without  attention  to 
chronology  (c.  97).  He  resumes  the  thread  of  his  narrative  ate.  119, 
with  the  negociations  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  previous  to 
the  declaration  of  tho  war;  but  the  demand  of  the  Lacedajrnonians, 
that  the  Athenians  should  drive  out  the  accused,  which  was  answered 
by  the  Athenians  requiring  the  Lacedaemonians  to  do  the  same,  leads 
to  another  digression  respecting  the  treason  and  death  of  Pausauias 
(c  128-134) ;  and  as  proofs  were  found  implicating  Themistocles 
in  the  designs  of  the  Spartan  king,  he  continues  the  digression 
in  order  to  give  an  account  of  the  exile  and  death  of  Themistocles  (c 
135-138).  Ho  then  resumes  the  narrative,  and  concludes  the  book 
with  the  speech  of  Pericles  which  induced  the  Athenians  to  refuse 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Peloponnesians.  The  history  of 
the  war  does  not  therefore  begin  till  the  second  book ;  but  it  would 
be  out  of  place  to  give  here  an  abstract  of  the  remainder  of  the 
work. 

Thucydides  had  formed  a  high  opinion  of  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  work  he  had  undertaken.  It  was  not  his  object  to  afford 
amusement,  like  former  writers,  but  to  give  such  a  faithful  representa- 
tion of  the  past  as  would  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  future  (i.  22).  His 
observation  of  human  character  was  profound ;  he  penetrates  with 
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extraordinary  clearsightedness  into  the  motives  and  policy  of  the 
leading  actors  of  the  war ;  aud  ho  draws  from  tho  events  he  relate* 
those  lessons  of  political  wisdom  which  have  always  made  his  v. ork  a 
favourite  sludy  with  thoughtful  men  of  all  countries. 

He  claiuiB  for  himself  tho  merit  of  the  strident  accuracy,  and  it  ii 
impossible  to  read  his  History  without  being  convinced  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  his  statements.  His  impartiality  also  is  conspicuous  : 
although  ho  had  been  banished  from  his  native  city,  he  does  not,  like 
Xenophon,  turn  renegade,  and  try  to  misrepresent  the  conduct  and 
motives  of  his  own  countrymen.  Although  a  contemporary,  and  one 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  he  writes  as  free  from 
prejudice  and  party-feeling  as  if  he  had  lived  at  a  time  long  sub- 
sequent to  the  events  ho  narrates. 

His  History  is  constructed  on  entirely  different  principles  from 
those  of  his  predecessor*.  He  confines  himself  strictly  to  his  subject, 
and  seldom  makes  any  digressions.  He  feels  deeply  the  importance  of 
his  work,  aud  constantly  strives  to  impress  the  same  feeling  upon  his 
readers.  He  had  proposed  to  himHelf  a  noble  subject,  and  writes  with 
the  consciousness  of  the  value  of  his  labours,  and  the  presentiment 
that  his  work  will  bo  read  in  all  future  ages.  There  is  consequently  a 
moral  elevation  in  his  style  and  mode  of  treating  a  subject,  which  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  writer  except  Tacitus. 

In  narrating  the  events  of  the  war,  Thucydides  pays  particular 
attention  to  chronology.  Ho  divides  each  year  into  two  portions,  the 
summer  and  tho  winter,  and  is  careful  to  relate  under  each  the  events 
that  took  place  respectively  during  that  time.  The  speeches  which  he 
introduces  are  not  mere  inventions  of  his  own,  but  contain  the  general 
sense  of  what  the  speakers  actually  delivered,  although  the  style  and 
the  arrangement  are  his  (i.  22). 

The  style  of  Thucydides  is  marked  by  great  strength  and  energy. 
Not  only  his  expressions,  but  even  single  words  seem  to  have  been 
well  weighed  before  they  were  used  ;  each  has  its  proper  force  and 
significance,  and  none  are  used  merely  for  the  sake  of  ornament  and 
effect.  The  style  is  not  easy,  and  it  is  probable  that  Thucydides  never 
intended  it  should  be  so,  even  to  his  own  countrymen  :  his  work  was 
not  to  be  read  without  thought.  Still  his  style  is  open  to  serious 
objections.  He  does  not  sufficiently  consult  perspicuity,  which  is  the 
first  virtue  in  all  writing.  His  eeutences  too  are  frequently  unneces- 
sarily long,  and  the  constructions  harsh  and  involved.  These  remarks 
are  more  especially  applicable  to  the  speeches  inserted  in  the  History, 
which  Cicero  found  as  difficult  as  we  do.  ('  Orator.,'  9.) 

The  Greek  text  was  first  published  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1502,  and  the 
scholia  in  the  following  year.  The  first  Latin  translation,  which  was 
made  by  Laurentiii3  Valla,  appeared  at  Paris  in  fob,  1513.  The  first 
Greek  and  Latin  edition  was  that  of  Henry  Stephens,  the  Latin  bein< 
the  translation  of  Valla,  with  corrections  by  Stephens,  foL  1564. 
Among  the  modern  editions,  those  most  worthy  of  notice  are  Bekker's, 
3  vols.,  8vo,  Berlin,  1821 ;  Poppo's,  which  contains  two  volumes  of  pro- 
legomena, with  the  scholia  and  numerous  notes,  11  vols.  8vo.,  Leipzig, 
1821-1840;  Haack's,  with  selections  from  the  Greek  scholia  aud 
short  notes,  which  the  student  will  find  veiy  useful,  2  vols.  8vo, 
Leipzig,  1S20,  reprinted  in  London,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  1823;  GSller's, 

2  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1S36,  2nd  edition,  reprinted  in  London  ;  Arnold's, 

3  vols.  8vo,  Oxford,  1st  edition,  1830-1 S35 ;  and  Haase's,  Paris,  1845. 
There  are  translations  of  Thucydides  into  most  of  the  modern 

European  languages.  In  English  the  first  translation  was  made  by 
Thomas  Nicolls,  from  the  French  version  of  Seysel,  and  was 
published  in  London,  fol.,  1550.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  transla- 
tions of  Hobbes  aud  William  Smith,  which  have  been  frequently 
reprinted.  The  most  recent  are  by  S.  T.  Bloomfield,  3  vols.  Svo, 
London,  1S29,  and  by  Dale,  published  in  Bonn's  '  Classical  Library.' 
A  recent  translation  in  German  is  by  Klein,  Svo,  Miinchen,  1826  : 
and  in  French  one  of  the  best  is  said  to  be  by  Gail. 

Respecting  the  life  of  Thucydides,  the  reader  may  consult  Doi- 
well,  '  Anuales  Thucydidei  et  Xenophonteii,'  &c,  4to,  Oxford,  1702; 
and  Kruger,  '  Untersuchungen  uber  das  Leben  des  Thucydides,' 
Berlin,  1332. 

THULDEN,  THEODOR  VAN,  born  at  Bois-le-Duc  in  1607,  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  and  assistants  of  Rubens,  with 
whom  he  was  also  a  favourite.  He  was  with  Rubens  in  Paris,  aud  is 
said  to  have  executed  the  greater  part  of  the  celebrated  series  of  the 
so-called  Gallery  of  the  Luxembourg,  painted  in  honour  of  Mary  de' 
Medici.  Van  Thulden  is  distinguished  both  as  a  painter  and  as  an 
etcher.  As  a  painter  be  excelled  in  various  styles.  There  are  several 
large  pictures,  both  historical  and  allegorical,  by  him.  dispersed,  over 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands;  he  painted  also  small  pictures  from 
common  life  in  the  manner  of  Teniers,  such  as  markets,  fairs,  and  the 
like;  and  he  was  frequently  employed  by  architectural  and  landscape 
painters  to  embellish  their  pictures  with  small  appropriate  figures,  in 
which  he  was  excellent;  he  painted  many  such  in  the  pictures  of 
Neefs  and  Steenwyck. 

Van  Thulden's  style  in  his  greater  works  is  altogether  that  of 
Rubens,  and,  although  inferior  in  boldness  of  design  and  colouring,  his 
works  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  those  of  Rubens;  the  '  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Andrew,'  in  St.  Michael's  church  at  Ghent,  was  long  thought  to 
be  a  work  of  Rubens.  In  chiaroscuro,  Van  Thul  ien  was  nearly  if  not 
quite  equal  to  his  master.  A  '  St.  Sebastian,'  in  the  church  of  the 
Bernardines  at  Mechlin,  and  an  '  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,'  in  the 
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church  of  the  Jesuits  at  Bruges,  were  considered  two  of  his  best  altar- 
pieces.  While  at  Paris  he  painted  twenty-four  pictures  of  the  Life  of 
St.  John  of  Matha  in  the  church  of  the  Mathurins,  which  he  himself 
etched  on  copper  in  1633  ;  the  pictures  have  siuce  been  painted  over. 
Van  Thulden's  etchings  are  numerous,  and  in  a  masterly  style  :  he 
published  a  set  of  fifty-eight  plates  from  the  paintings  of  Nicold 
Abati  at  Fontainebleau,  after  the  designs  of  Primaticcio,  which  are 
greatly  valued,  for  as  the  paiutiDgs  were  destroyed  in  1738,  they  are 
all  that  remains  of  the  original  designs.  They  have  been  copied 
several  times  :  the  original  set  appeared  under  the  following  title  : 
'LesTravaux  d'Ulysse,  desseignez  par  le  Sieur  de  Saiuct-Martin,  de  la 
facon  qu'ils  se  voyent  dans  la  Maison  ltoyale  de  Fontainebleau,  peint 
par  lo  Sieur  Nicolas,  et  graves  au  cuivre  par  Theodore  van  Thulden, 
avec  le  suject  et  l'explication  morale  de  chaque  figure.'  He  etched 
also  forty-two  plates  after  Hubens,  of  the  entrance  of  Ferdinand  the 
Cardinal-Infant  into  Antwerp  :  'Pompa  introitus Ferdinandi,'  &c.  The 
eight  plates  of  tho  History  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  to  which  he  put 
Hubens'  name,  are  considered  to  be  from  his  own  designs ;  they  are 
entitled, '  De  verlooren  Soon,  door  P.  P.  Rubens.  Th.  Van  Thulden 
fee.'    Van  Thulden  died  iu  his  native  place,  Bois-le-Duc,  in  1676. 

THUMMEL,  MOIilTZ  AUGUST  VON,  a  German  writer  who  was 
greatly  admired  by  his  contemporaries,  and  who  still  continues  to  hold 
a  high  literary  rank  with  his  own  countrymen.  He  wa3  born  at 
Schonfeld,  near  Leipzig,  May  27th  1738,  where  his  father  possessed 
considerable  property,  but  lost  much  of  it  by  the  plundering  of  the 
Prussian  troops  in  Saxony,  1715.  Moritz,  who  was  the  second  son  of 
;i  family  of  nineteen,  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Leipzig  in  1756. 
There  he  found  in  Gellert  not  only  an  instructor,  but  a  friend ;  and 
he  Uiso  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Weisse,  Rabeuer,  von  Kleist,  &c, 
and,  among  others,  with  au  old  advocate  named  Ralz,  who  at  his 
<J  !ath,  in  1776,  left  him  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  21,000  dollars.  This 
accession  of  wealth  enabled  Moritz  to  give  up  the  places  he  held  under 
Duke  Ernest  of  Saxe-Coburg.  first  as  Kammer-junker,  and,  from  1768, 
as  privy  councillor  and  minister,  and  to  retire  in  17S3  to  Sonneborn, 
an  estate  of  his  wife,  at  which  place  and  at  Gotha  he  continued  chiefly 
to  reside  until  his  death,  which  happened  while  he  was  on  a  visit  at 
Coburg,  October  26th  1817.  Thiimmel's  literary  reputation  was 
established  by  his  '  Wilhelmitie,'  a  'comic  poem  in  prose,'  first  pub- 
lished in  1764.  This  short  production,  for  it  is  in  only  five  cantos  or 
chapters,  was  received  as  something  altogether  new  in  German  litera- 
ture, and  as  a  masterpiece  of  polished  humour  and  playful  satire.  It 
was  translated  not  only  into  French,  but  Dutch,  Italian,  and  Russian; 
ind  it  has  been  reprinted  entire  in  Wolff's  '  Encyclopiidie  '  (1842). 
His  poetical  tale,  '  Die  Inoculation  der  Liebe,'  1771,  and  other  pieces 
in  verse,  did  not  add  much  to  his  fame ;  but  his  last  and  longest  work 
'Reise  in  den  Mittaglichen  Provinzen  von  Frankreich '  (Travels  in  the 
Southern  Provinces  of  France),  in  9  vols.,  1799-1805,  i3  also  his  literary 
chef-d'oeuvre.  Instead  of  being,  as  its  title  would  import,  the  mere 
record  of  his  tours  in  that  country,  it  is,  like  Sterne's  'Sentimental 
Journey,'  to  a  great  extent,  a  work  of  fiction,  interspersed  with  frag- 
ments in  verse,  which  breathe  more  of  poetry  than  his  other  produc- 
tions of  that  kind.  It  abounds  with  satiric  humour  and  pleasantry, 
with  witty  and  shrewd  observations,  and  shows  the  author  to  have  been 
an  accomplished  man  of  the  world,  intimately  acquainted  with  human 
nature.  That  it  is  a  work  of  no  ordinary  merit  and  pretension  may 
be  supposed  from  the  notice  it  has  obtained  from  Schiller,  in  bis  essay 
'  Ueber  Naive  und  Sentimentalische  Dichtung;'  who,  if  he  praises  it 
with  greater  reserve  than  other  critics,  admits  that,  as  a  work  of 
Amusement,  it  is  one  of  a  superior  kind,  and  will  as  such  continue  to 
enjoy  the  character  it  has  obtained.  A  portrait  of  Thiimmel,  after 
Oeser,  is  prefixed  to  the  6th  volume  of  the  '  Neue  Bibliothek  der 
Schcnen  Wissenschaften,'  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  six 
volumes. 

THUNBERG,  CARL  PETTER,  an  eminent  Swedish  traveller  and 
botanist,  and  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  University  of  Upsal, 
was  born  on  the  11th  of  November  1743,  at  Jonkoping  hi  Sweden, 
where  his  father  was  a  clergyman.  He  was  early  sent  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Upsal  for  the  purpose  of  studying  medicine,  and  became  a 
pupil  of  the  great  Linnaeus.  Under  his  instruction  he  acquired  that 
taste  for  natural  history  which  so  remarkably  distinguished  the  school 
of  Liunseus,  and  which  has  given  to  the  world  so  many  famous  natu- 
ralists. Having  completed  his  course  of  study,  he  graduated  in  1770, 
and  was  honoured  by  having  bestowed  upon  him  the  Kohrean 
pension  for  the  space  of  three  years.  Although  the  sum  was  small, 
about  fifteen  pounds  per  annum,  he  determined  to  use  it  for  the  pur- 
poses of  improvement,  and  accordingly  left  Upsal  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  Paris  and  the  universities  of  Holland.  Whilst  in  Amsterdam 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  botanists  and  florists  of  that  city,  and 
they  suggested  to  him  the  desirableness  of  some  person  visiting  Japan 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  its  vegetable  treasures.  Thunberg  imme- 
diately offered  his  services,  and  a  situation  as  surgeon  to  one  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company's  vessels  having  been  obtained  for  him,  he 
left  Amsterdam  for  Japan  in  the  year  1771.  He  landed  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  for  the  purpose  of  learning  amongst  the  Dutch  settlers 
there  the  Dutch  language,  which  is  the  only  European  language 
spoken  extensively  in  Japan,  and  also  in  the  hope  of  adding  to  his 
knowledge  of  natural  objects  by  researches  in  Africa.  Here  he  made 
several  excursions  into  the  interior,  visiting  various  of  the  native  tribes, 


and  after  having  remained  three  winters  at  the  Cape,  where  he  col- 
lected much  valuable  information,  he  set  sail  in  1773  for  Java  and  the 
Japan  Isles.  He  remained  in  these  islands  five  years,  making  large 
collections  of  the  plants  of  these  countries,  as  well  as  observations  on 
the  habits,  manners,  and  language  of  their  inhabitants.  His  ability  to 
labour  however,  during  his  residence  both  in  Africa  and  Asia,  was 
very  much  diminished  by  a  frightful  accident  which  he  met  with  on 
first  leaving  Hollaud.  The  keeper  of  the  stores  in  the  ship,  having 
inadvertently  given  out  white  lead  instead  of  flour,  it  was  mixed  with 
flour  and  used  for  making  pancakes,  of  which  tho  whole  crew  partook. 
All  were  ill,  and  many  suffered  severely  at  the  time,  but  none  was  so 
bad  as  Thunberg ;  he  only  gradually  recovered  his  health,  and  through 
his  long  life  always  laboured  under  the  debility  and  derangement  his 
system  had  thus  received.  He  returned  to  his  native  country  in 
1779,  making  first  a  short  stay  in  England.  Here  he  formed  tho 
acquaintance  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dryander,  and  Solander,  and 
availed  himself  of  the  extensive  collection  of  plants  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  valuable  library  of  Sir  Joseph,  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  his  botanical  knowledge.  During  his  absence  he  had  been 
made  demonstrator  of  botany  at  Uptal  in  1777,  and  in  1784  was 
installed  in  the  chair  of  the  great  Linna:us  as  professor  of  botany. 
In  1785  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Wasa,  and  in  1815 
commander  of  the  same  order. 

On  gaining  his  home,  Thunberg  immediately  commenced  arranging 
the  vast  mass  of  materials  he  had  collected  in  his  travels  for  the  pur- 
pose of  publication.  His  first  important  work  was  a  description  of 
the  Japanese  plants,  which  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1784,  with 
the  title  'Flora  Japonica,  sistens  Plantas  Insularum  Japonicarum, 
secundum  Sjstema  Sexuale  emendatum,'  8vo,  and  illustrated  with 
thirty-nine  engravings.  In  this  work  a  great  number  of  new  plants 
were  described  and  arranged  according  to  the  Linnajan  system,  iu 
which  he  ventured  to  dispense  with  the  three  classes  called  Moncccia, 
Dicccia,  and  Polygamia.  He  subsequently  published  some  botanical 
observations  on  this  '  Flora,'  in  the  seoond  volume  of  the  '  Transac- 
tions' of  the  Linnaian  Society. 

In  1788  he  commenced  the  publication  of  an  account  of  his  travels, 
under  the  title,  'Resa  uti  Europa,  Africa,  Asia,  forattad  iiren  1770-79,' 
8vo,  Upsal.  This  work  was  completed  in  four  volumes,  and  contains 
a  full  account  of  his  eventful  life,  from  the  time  he  started  from  Upsal 
with  his  Kohrean  pension,  till  he  returned  to  the  same  place  laden 
with  treasures  from  a  hitherto  unexplored  region.  Iu  these  volumes 
he  has  taken  great  pains  to  collect  all  possible  information  on  the 
mediciual  and  dietetic  properties  of  plants  in  the  countries  he  visited, 
as  well  as  their  uses  in  rural  and  domestic  economy.  He  recommends 
several  new  plants  for  cultivation  in  Europe  as  substitutes  for  those 
in  present  use.  This  work  al?o  gives  a  simple  and  pleasing  account  of 
the  original  natives  of  the  places  in  which  he  sojourned,  as  well  as  of 
the  European  settlers.  It  has  been  translated  into  German  by  Gros- 
kund,  and  published  at  Berlin  in  1792.  It  appeared  in  English  at 
London  in  1793,  and  in  French  at  Paris  in  1796. 

His  next  work  was  a  '  Prodromus  Plantarum  Capensium,  Annis 
1772-75  collectarum,'  Upsaliaj,  1794-1S00:  being  an  account  of  the 
plants  he  had  collected  at  the  Cape.  From  1794  to  1805  he  pub- 
lished in  folio,  under  the  title  '  Icones  Plantarum  Japonicarum,' 
Upsalia?,  a  series  of  plates  illustrative  of  the  botany  of  the  Japan 
Isles.  These  were  followed  by  the  '  Flora  Capensis,'  8vo,  Upsaiise, 
1807-13.  In  this  work  the  most  complete  view  of  the  botany  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  given  that  has  hitherto  been  published.  In 
1807,  in  conjunction  with  Billberg,  he  published  the  'Plantarum 
Brasiliensium  Decas  Prima,'  4to,  Upsalire.  In  this  work  the  plants 
collected  by  Freireiss  and  Sauerlander,  iu  the  province  of  Minas 
Gerae's  in  Brazil,  are  described ;  but  the  subsequent  parts  were 
published  by  other  hands. 

Besides  the  above  works,  on  which  the  reputation  of  Thunberg  as  a 
traveller  and  a  botanist  mainly  rests,  he  was  the  author  of  almost 
countless  memoirs  and  academical  dissertations.  The  subjects  of 
these  were  chiefly  those  which  his  long  residence  in  Africa  and  Asia 
afforded.  The  majority  of  them  are  upon  botanical  topics;  not  a  few 
however  are  d=voted  to  a  consideration  of  zoological  subjects. 
Although  botany  was  his  primary  object  in  his  travels,  he  yet  lost 
no  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  new  animals  he  met 
with,  and  several  of  his  papers  are  descriptions  of  these.  He  pub- 
lished several  memoirs  in  the  London  'Philosophical  Transactions,' 
and  the  '  Transactions '  of  the  Linnrcan  Society,  also  in  the  Trans 
actions  of  Russian,  German,  French,  and  Dutch  scientific  societies  and 
journals,  and  a  much  greater  number  in  those  of  Sweden.  The  aca- 
demical dissertations  bearing  his  name,  and  presented  at  the  University 
of  Upsal,  are  nearly  100  in  number,  and  were  published  between  the 
years  1789  and  1813. 

Thunberg  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  sixty-six  learned 
societies.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five,  on  the  8th  of 
August  1S28. 

Retzius  named  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  natural  order  Acanthaccce, 
in  honour  of  him,  Tkunlcrgia.  The  following  genera  of  plants  have 
species  named  after  him  : — Ixia,  holepis,  Cyperus,  Jmperata,  Spatalla, 
Convolvulus,  Campanula,  Gardenia,  Atriplex,  Eydrocotyle,  Rhus,  Cras- 
sula,  Berleris,  Erica,  Passcrina,  Thalictrum,  Cocculus,  Equisetum, 
Hypnurn,  Fissidens,  Cyslozeira,  Oyalecta,  and  Endocai-pon.    Of  insects, 
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the  genera  EarpalxU,  Lygaus,  Pijmlis,  ami  Tinea  have  spocific  names 
after  Thunberg. 

Thunberg  wns  au  amiable  kind  man,  and  highly  esteemed  by  hu 
friends  and  pupils.  The  groat  additions  that  ho  has  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  tho  plants  of  tho  world,  as  well  as  their  usos  to  man, 
place  him  amongst  the  most  distinguished  botanists  of  the  last  and 
present  century.  He  was  not  great  as  a  vegetable  physiologist,  nor 
did  he  attempt  anything  more  in  systematic  botany  than  a  slight  emen- 
dation of  the  system  of  Linuccus.  As  a  traveller,  Thunberg  is  remark- 
able for  tho  accuracy  of  his  observations  on  the  manners,  habits,  and 
domestic  economy  of  the  people  that  ho  visited. 

THURLOE,  JOHN,  who  held  tho  otlico  of  secretary  of  state  during 
the  Commonwealth,  was  born  in  1010,  at  Abbots  ltoding,  in  Essex,  of 
which  place  his  father,  tho  Kev.  Thomas  Thurloe,  was  rector.  He  was 
designed  for  the  profession  of  tho  law.  Through  the  interest  of  Oliver 
St.  John,  who  was  his  patron  through  life,  he  was  appointed,  in  1645, 
one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  parliament  commissioners  for  conducting 
the  treaty  of  Uxbridge.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  after  this,  in  1017, 
by  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn;  and  in  March  1618  he  received  tho 
appointment  of  receiver  or  clerk  of  the  cursitor's  fines,  "  worth  at 
least  350Z.  per  annum,"  says  Whitelocke  ;  "  and  in  this  place  was  Mr. 
Thurloe  servant  to  Mr.  Solicitor  St.  John."    ('  Memorials,'  p.  290.) 

Thurloe  has  left  behind  him  a  distinct  denial  of  knowledge  of  or 
participation  in  King  Charles's  death,  which  took  place,  as  is  well 
known,  in  January  1649.  Writing  to  Sir  Harbottle  Orimstou  for  the 
purpose  of  contradicting  reports  that  St.  John  had  been  Cromwell's 
counsellor  on  that  and  on  other  occasions,  aud  "that  I  was  the  medium 
or  hand  between  them  by  which  their  counsels  were  communicated  to 
each  other,"  he  eays,  "  1  was  altogether  a  stranger  to  that  fact  and  to 
all  the  counsels  about  it,  having  not  had  the  least  communication  with 
any  person  whatsoever  therein."  (Thurloe's  '  State  Papers,'  vol.  vii., 
p.  914.)  It  was  very  unlikely  that  a  person  in  Thurloe's  subordinate 
position  at  that  time  should  have  been  consulted ;  and  if  it  were  a 
question  of  any  importance  whether  he  approved  of  the  king's  death 
or  not,  his  subsequent  continual  identification  with  the  authors  of  that 
event  is  more  than  sufficient  to  fix  him  with  responsibility. 

On  the 'llth  of  February  1650  Thurloe  was  appointed  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  treasury  of  the  company  of  undertakers  for  draining 
Bedford  Level,  a  new  effort  to  drain  this  tract  of  country  having  been 
set  on  foot  the  year  before.  In  a  letter  from  St.  John  to  Thurloe, 
dated  April  13,  1052  ('State  Papers,'  vol.  i,  p.  205),  which  is  interest- 
ing as  showing  the  terms  on  which  Thurloe  aud  St.  John  were,  we  find 
that  Thurloe  was  theu  on  an  official  tour  of  inspection :  "  Now  you 
are  upon  the  place,  it  would  be  well  to  see  all  the  works  on  the  north 
of  Bedford  river  to  be  begun.  Pray  by  the  next  let  me  know  whether 
Bedford  river  be  finished  as  to  the  bottomiug."  In  the  same  letter 
are  directions  from  St.  John,  now  lord-chief-justice,  for  the  purchase 
of  a  place  for  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  Thurloe  was  in  the  habit  of  managing  St.  John's 
private  affairs  for  him.  The  same  letter  contains  St.  John's  congratu- 
lations to  Thurloe  on  his  appointment  as  secretary  to  the  council  of 
state,  which  appointment  had  just  taken  place:  "I  hear  from  Sir 
Hen.  Vayne,  and  otherwise,  of  your  election  into  Mr.  Frost's  place, 
with  the  circumstances.  God  forbid  I  should  in  the  least  repine  at 
any  of  his  works  of  Providence,  much  more  at  those  relating  to  your 
own  good,  and  the  good  of  many.  No,  I  bless  him.  As  soon  as  I 
heard  the  news,  in  what  concerned  you,  I  rejoiced  in  it  upon  those 
grounds.  No,  go  on  and  prosper :  lot  not  your  hands  faint :  wait 
upon  Him  in  his  ways,  and  He  that  hath  called  you  will  cause  his 
presence  and  blessing  to  go  along  with  you."  In  the  course  of  the 
previous  year,  1651,  Thurloe  had  been  to  the  Hague,  as  secretary 
to  St.  John  and  Strickland,  ambassadors  to  the  states  of  the  United 
Provinces. 

When  Cromwell  assumed  the  Protectorship,  in  December  1653, 
Thurloe  was  appointed  his  secretary  of  state.  In  consequence  of  his 
attaining  to  this  distinction,  he  was,  in  the  February  succeeding, 
elected  a  bencher  of  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Thurloe  was 
elected  member  for  the  Isle  of  Ely  in  Cromwell's  second  parliament, 
called  in  June  1654,  and  framed  on  the  model  prescribed  by  the 
Instrument  of  Government.  He  was  re-elected  for  the  Isle  of  Ely  in 
the  next  parliament,  called  in  September  1056.  Cromwell  obtained 
from  this  parliament  au  act  settling  the  office  of  post  of  letters,  both 
inland  and  foreign,  in  the  state  for  ever,  aud  granting  power  to  the 
Protector  to  let  it  for  eleven  years  at  such  rent  as  he  should  jmige 
reasonable;  and  it  was  let  by  him  to  Thurloe,  at  a  rent  of  4000/. 
a  year,  as  we  learn  from  a  memorandum  drawn  up  by  him  when  the 
Bump  Parliament  had  cancelled  the  grant.  ('State  Papers,'  vol.  vii., 
p.  783.)  It  is  to  be  inferred  that  ho  made  much  profit  by  this  farming 
of  the  postage.  The  salary  of  his  secretaryship  of  state  was  S00/. 
a  year.  He  is  described  in  a  '  Narrative .  of  the  Late  Parliament,' 
reprinted  in  the  1  Harleian  Miscellany  '  (vol.  iii.,  p.  453),  as  "  secretary 
of  state  and  chief  postmaster  of  Englaud,  places  of  a  vast  income." 

There  is  the  following  entry  in  Whitelocke's  '  Memorials,'  under 
the  date  of  April  9,  1657: — "A  plot  discovered  by  the  vigilaucy  of 
Thurloe,  of  an  intended  insurrection  by  Major-General  Harrison  and 
mauy  of  the  Fifth-Monarchy  Men"  (p.  655).  Thurloe  afterwards,  by 
Cromwell's  desire,  reported  on  the  subject  of  this  plot  to  the  parlia- 
ment, and  received  in  his  place  the  thanks  of  the  house,  through  the 


speaker,  for  his  detection  of  the  plot,  and  "  for  the  gn  at  services  done 
by  him  to  the  commonwealth  and  to  tho  parliament,  both  in  this  and 
many  other  particulars."  On  tho  13th  of  July  1057  he  was  sworn  ono 
of  tho  privy  council  to  tho  Protector,  appointed  in  accordance  with 
the  'Humble  Petition  and  Advice.'  Honours  now  came  thick  upon 
him.  In  the  year  1058  he  was  elected  ono  of  tho  governors  of  the 
Charter-House  and  chancellor  of  tho  University  of  Glasgow. 

In  September  1658  Cromwell  died,  and  Ihh  sou  Richard  was  pro- 
claimed in  his  stead.  In  tho  parliament  that  was  called  in  December, 
Thurloe  was  solicited  to  sit  for  Tewksbury,  in  a  letter  which  is  worth 
extracting,  as  showing  his  estimation  and  position  at  this  time,  aud  the 
spirit  of  constituencies: — "Noble  Sir,  We  understand  that  you  are 
pleaded  so  much  to  honour  this  poor  corporation  as  to  accept  of  our 
free  and  unanimous  electing  you  one  of  our  burgesses  in  the  next 
parliament,  and  to  sit  a  member  for  this  place.  Sir,  we  are  so  sensible 
of  the  greatness  of  the  obligation,  that  we  know  not  by  what  expres- 
sions sufficiently  to  demonstrate  our  acknowledgements  ;  only  at 
present  wo  beseech  you  to  accept  of  this  for  an  earnest,  that  whom- 
soever you  shall  think  worthy  to  be  your  partner  shall  have  tho 
second  election;  aud  our  zeal  and  hearty  affections  to  servo  and 
honour  you  whilst  wo  are,  as  wo  shall  ever  strive  to  be,  Sir,  your 
most  humble  and  obliged  servants,"  &e. :  signed  by  tho  bailiffs  aud 
justices  of  Tewksbury.  ('State  Papers,'  vol.  vii.,  p.  572.)  He  was 
not  after  all  chosen  for  Tewksbury.  He  was  elected  for  Wisbech, 
Huntingdon,  and  the  University  of  Cambridge.  His  election  for  tho 
last  was  communicated  to  him  in  a  letter  from  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Cud  worth,  who  wrote  to  him  in  this  strain  : — "  Wc  being  all  very  glad 
that  there  was  a  person  of  so  much  worth  and  so  good  a  friend  to  the 
university  and  learning  as  yourself,  whom  we  might  betrust  with  the 
care  of  our  privileges  aud  concernments."  ('  State  Papers,'  vol.  vii., 
p.  587.)  Thurloe  made  his  election  to  sit  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 

The  meeting  of  thi3  parliament  was  the  beginning  of  discontents 
and  of  Richard  Cromwell's  fall.  We  find  Thurloe,  in  a  letter  to 
Henry  Cromwell,  viewing  the  complaints  of  the  army  and  of  the 
opposition  in  parliament  as  pointed  principally  against  himself,  and 
stating  that  he  had  asked  the  Protector's  permission  to  retire  from  his 
office.  "  I  trust,"  he  adds,  "  other  honest  men  will  have  their  oppor- 
tunity, and  may  do  the  same  thing  with  myself  with  better  acceptance, 
having  not  been  engaged  in  many  particulars,  as  I  have,  in  your  father's 
lifetime,  which  must  be  the  true  reason  of  these  stirrings ;  for  they 
were  all  set  on  foot  before  his  now  highness  had  done  or  refused  one 
single  thing,  or  had  received  any  advice  from  any  oue  person  whatso- 
ever." Thurloe  remained  however  secretary  of  state.  It  was  one  of 
the  objects  set  before  themselves  by  the  royalists  in  this  parliament, 
who,  by  uniting  with  the  republican  party,  formed  a  most  troublesome 
opposition  to  Richard  Cromwell's  government,  to  impeach  Thurloe ; 
but  this  object  was  yet  undeveloped  when  the  parliament  was  dissolved. 
Thurloe  appears  to  have  given  strong  counsel  against  the  dissolution, 
though  it  is  generally  stated  otherwise,  on  the  authority  of  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  Whitelocke: — "Richard  advised  with  the  Lord  Broghill, 
Fienues,  Thurloe,  Wolsey,  myself,  and  some  others,  whether  it  were 
not  fit  to  dissolve  the  present  parliament :  most  of  them  were  for  it; 
I  doubted  the  success  of  it"  (p.  677).  Those  mentioned  are  very  lew 
of  the  council,  aud,  even  if  there  had  been  no  others,  it  would  be 
quite  consistent  with  the  words  of  this  passage  that  Thurloe  should 
have  sided  with  Wrhitelocke.  That  Tuurloe  strenuously  opposed  the 
dissolution  is  distinctly  stated,  aud  with  circumstantial  mention  of  the 
authority,  in  Calamy's  Life  of  Howe,  prefixed  to  Howe's  Works,  p.  9, 
ed.  1724,  fol.  We  know  further  that  the  dissolution  was  urged  on 
Richard  Cromwell  by  the  republican  aud  royalist  parties,  which  werd 
united  against  Thurloe.  Whitelocke  says,  a  little  afterwards,  of  the 
dissolution,  that  it  "caused  much  trouble  iu  the  miuds  of  many  honest 
men;  the  cavaliers  and  republicans  rejoiced  at  it."  One  of  the  "n  a  iy 
honest  men"  was  doubtless  Thurloe.  (See  also  Clarendon's  'State 
Papers,'  vol.  iii.,  pp.  420-60.)  The  immediate  consequence  of  the 
dissolution  was  the  summoning,  by  Fleetwood  and  the  council  of 
officers,  of  the  Rump  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  Richard  Cromwell's 
deposition. 

The  letters  written  during  Richard  Cromwell's  short  Protectorate, 
in  the  third  volume  of  Clarendon's  '  State  Papers,'  are  full  of  acknow- 
ledgments of  Thurloe's  influence  with  Richard  Cromwell,  and  of  the 
importance  attached  to  him  by  the  intriguing  Royalists.  Thus, 
Cooper,  one  of  Hyde's  spies,  writes  to  him,  February  13, 1659,  "Crom- 
well is  governed  by  Thurloe,  whether  for  fear  or  love  I  know  not ;  but 
sure  it  is,  ho  hath  power  to  dispose  him  agaiust  the  sense  of  right, 
or  indeed  his  own  interests.  Thurloe's  malice,  I  doubt,  will  never 
suffer  him  to  do  us  good"  (p.  425).  Again  Hyde  writes  to  another  of 
his  agents,  Brodrick,  "  There  is  nothing  we  have  thought  of  more 
importance,  or  have  given  more  in  charge  to  our  friends  Bince  the 
beginning  of  the  parliament,  than  that  they  should  advance  all  charges 
aud  accusations  against  Thurloe  and  St  John,  who  will  never  think  of 
serving  the  king;  and  if  they  two  were  thoroughly  prosecuted,  and 
some  of  the  members  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Cromwell's  spirits 
would  fall  apace "  (p.  42S).  "  It  is  strange,"  Hyde  writes  a  month 
after,  March  10, 1659,  ''they  have  not  in  all  this  time  fell  upon  Thurloe 
and  those  other  persons  who  advanced  Cromwell's  tyranny"  (p.  436). 
Then  overtures  to  Thurloe  to  aid  the  king  are  thought  of.    "  I  do 
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confess  to  you,"  Hyde  writes,  "I  cannot  comprehend  why  Thurloe, 
and  even  his  master  St.  John,  should  not  be  very  ready  to  dispose 
Cromwell  to  join  with  the  king,  and  why  they  should  not  reasonably 
promise  themselves  more  particular  advantages  from  thence  than  from 
anything  else  that  is  like  to  fall  out"  (p.  449).  After  the  dissolution 
of  the  parliament,  serious  thoughts  seem  to  have  been  entertained  of 
soliciting  Thurloe's  and  St.  John's  aid  (p.  477).  But  Thurloe  after- 
wards becomes  again  an  object  of  fear  to  Hyde.  During  the  govern- 
ment by  the  army,  he  writes,  "  I  do  less  understand  how  Thurloe 
shapes,  and  is  in  danger  to  be  exempted  out  of  the  Act  of  Oblivion, 
and  at  the  same  time  employed  in  the  greatest  secrets  of  the  govern- 
ment, for  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  meddles  as  much  as 
ever  in  the  foreign  intelligence  "  (p.  532). 

On  the  14th  of  January  1660,  Thurloe  was  succeeded  in  his  office  of 
secretary  of  state  by  Scot,  one  of  the  republican  party  ;  but  he  was 
reappointed  on  the  27th  of  February.  His  patent  as  chief  postmaster 
had  been  cancelled  in  the  interval,  on  the  2nd  of  February.  ('Com- 
mons' Journals,'  vol.  vii.  p.  533.)  In  the  movements  that  followed  for 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  Thurloe  marie  an  offer  of  his  services  to 
those  who  were  bringing  about  that  event.  Sir  E.  Hyde  writes  to 
Sir  John  Grenville,  April  23rd,  1660,  "  We  have  since  I  saw  you, 
recrived  very  frank  overtures  from  Secretary  Thurloe,  with  many  great 
professions  of  resolving  to  serve  the  king,  and  not  only  in  his  own 
endeavours,  but  by  the  services  of  his  friends,  who  are  easily  enough 
guessed  at.  This  comes  through  the  hands  of  a  person  who  will  not 
deceive  us,  nor  is  easily  to  be  deceived  himself,  except  by  such  bold 
dissimulation  of  the  other,  which  cannot  be  at  first  discerned.  .  .  .  The 
king  returned  such  answers  as  are  fit,  and  desires  to  see  some  effects  of 
his  good  affection,  and  then  he  will  find  his  service  more  acceptable." 
(Thurloe's  'State  Papers,'  vol.  vii.,  p.  897.)  And  Hyde  goes  on  to  in- 
struct his  correspondent  to  consult  Monk  as  to  Thurloe's  character, 
and  as  to  his  power  to  be  of  use,  supposing  he  were  sincerely  willing. 
On  the  15th  of  May  Thurloe  was  accused  by  the  parliament  of  high 
treason,  and  ordered  to  be  secured  ;  but  on  the  29th  of  June  a  vote 
was  passed  "  allowing  him  liberty  to  attend  the  secretary  of  state,  at 
such  times  as  they  [the  House]  shall  appoiut,  and  for  6o  long  a  time  as 
they  shall  own  his  attendance  for  the  service  of  the  state,  without  any 
trouble  or  molestation  during  such  attendance,  and  in  his  going  and 
returning  to  and  from  the  secretary  of  state,  auy  former  order  of  this 
House  notwithstanding." 

After  his  release  from  imprisonment,  he  retired  to  Great  Milton  in 
Oxfordshire,  where  he  generally  resided  except  in  term-time,  when  he 
occupied  his  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  It  is  said  that  he  was  often 
solicited  by  Cbarles  II.  to  resume  public  business,  and  always  refused, 
telling  the  king  that  he  despaired  of  serving  him  as  he  had  served 
Cromwell,  whose  rule  was  to  seek  out  men  for  places,  and  not  places 
for  men.  (Birch's  'Life  of  Thurloe,'  prefixed  to  'State  Papers,' 
p.  xix.)    Thurloe  died  at  Lincoln' 8-Ion  on  the  21st  of  February,  1668. 

He  had  been  twice  married,  and  left  four  sons  and  two  daughters, 
all  by  his  second  wife,  a  sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  He  was 
possessed,  during  the  days  of  power,  of  the  manors  of  Whittlesey 
St.  Mary's  and  Whittlesey  St.  Andrew's,  aud  the  rectory  of  Whittle- 
sey St.  Mary's,  in  the  Isle  of  Kly,  and  of  Wisbech  Castle  which 
he  rebuilt.  But;  after  the  Restoration  they  reverted  to  the  Bishop 
of  Ely.  There  is  an  entry  in  the  Commons'  Journals  of  the  18th 
of  May  1660  :  "Mr.  Secretary  Thurloe  put  out  of  the  ordinance  for 
assessment  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  "  (vol.  viii.  p.  36).  Dr.  Birch  says  he  had 
an  estate  of  about  400Z.  a-year  at  Astwood  in  Buckinghamshire.  In  a 
monumental  inscription  to  the  memory  of  his  son-in-law  in  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Bedford  ('Cole's  MS3.,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  43),  Thurloe  is  described  as 
of  Astwood,  Bucks. 

Thurloe  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  any  striking  qualities, 
either  moral  or  intellectual,  to  impress  the  minds  of  his  contempo- 
raries ;  and  we  know  little  else  of  him  than  that  he  had  great  powe:s  of 
business.  Burnet  describes  him  as  "  a  very  dexterous  man  at  getting 
intelligence."  ('  Hist,  of  his  own  Times,'  i.  66.)  From  a  story  in 
Burnet  relative  to  Syndercomb's  conspiracy  against  Cromwell,  and 
from  what  is  said  by  Pepys  of  Morland,  when  assistant  to  Thurloe, 
who  played  his  master  false,  and  gained  a  baronetcy  from  Charles  II. 
for  his  treachery,  it  might  appear  that  he  was  not  of  a  very  generous 
disposition,  or  much  liked  by  those  who  were  under  him.  Morland 
attributed  his  misconduct  to  "  Thurloe's  bad  usage  of  him."  (Pepys, 
'  Diary' under  May  13,  and  August  14,  1660.  [Morland,  Sik  Samuel.] 
Burnet's  story  is,  that  Thurloe  treated  lightly  information  which  had 
been  giveu  him  of  the  design  on  Cromwell's  life,  and  that  when,  on  the 
subsequent  discovery  of  the  design,  Cromwell  became  aware  that 
information  had  been  given  to  Thurloe,  on  which  he  had  not  acted, 
aud  blamed  Thurloe  for  his  conduct,  Thurloe  availed  himself  of  his 
influence  with  the  Protector  to  malign  his  informant ;  "  So  he  (the 
informant)  found,"  says  Burnet,  "how  dangerous  it  was  even  to  pre- 
serve a  prince  (so  he  called  him),  when  a  minister  was  wounded  in  the 
doing  of  it,  and  that  the  minister  would  be  too  hard  for  the  prince, 
even  though  his  own  safety  was  concerned  in  it "  (vol.  i.,  p.  79). 

Thurloe's  |  State  Papers,' 7  vols,  folio,  1742,  contain  a  large  mass  of 
records  of  his  official  transactions,  together  with  a  number  of  private 
letters  and  papers.  They  were  edited  by  Dr.  Birch,  who  gives  the 
following  history  of  Thurloe's  papers :  "  The  principal  part  of  this 
collection  consists  of  a  series  of  papers  discovered  in  the  reign  of  King 


William,  in  a  false  ceiling  in  the  garrets  belonging  to  Secretary 
Thurloe's  chambers,  No.  xiii.,  near  the  chapel  in  Lincoln's-Iun,  by  a 
clergyman  who  had  borrowed  those  chambers,  during  the  long  vacation, 
of  bis  friend  Mr.  Tomlinson,  the  owner  of  them.  This  clergyman 
soon  after  disposed  of  the  papers  to  the  Right  Honourable  John  Lord 
Somers,  then  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  who  caused  them  to  be 
bound  up  in  67  volumes  in  folio.  These  afterwards  descended  to  Sir 
Joseph  Jekyll,  master  of  the  rolls ;  upon  whose  decease  they  were  pur- 
chased by  the  late  Mr.  Fletcher  Gyles,  bookseller."  They  were  published 
by  Mr.  Gyles's  executors.  Dr.  Birch,  the  editor,  received  many  other 
papers  from  different  individuals,  especially  from  Lord  Shelburne  and 
the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  he  has  incorporated  in  the 
collection.    For  historical  purposes  this  is  an  invaluable  collection. 

THURLOW,  EDWARD,  LORD,  was  born  in  1732,  at  Little  Ash- 
field  near  Stowmarket,  in  Suffolk.  His  father,  Thomas  Thurlow,  was 
a  clergyman,  and  held  successively  the  livings  of  Little  Ashfield,  aud 
of  Stratton  St.  Mary's  in  Norfolk.  After  receiving  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  from  his  father,  young  Thurlow  was  sent  to  the  gram- 
mar-school at  Canterbury  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Donne,  who  sought 
(as  Southey  states  in  his  '  Life  of  Cowper'  upon  the  authority  of  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges)  to  gratify  a  malignant  feeling  towards  the  head- 
master, by  placing  under  his  care  6  a  daring,  refractory,  clever  boy, 
who  would  be  sure  to  torment  him."  The  motive  ascribed  to  Donne 
is  far-fetched,  and  seems  improbable  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Thurlow  was  educated  at  the  Canterbury  school,  and  that  he  continued 
there  several  years,  and  until  he  was  removed  to  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge. His  character  and  conduct  at  the  university  did  not  promise 
any  meritorious  eminence  in  future  life.  He  gained  no  academical 
honours,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  Cambridge  abruptly  in  con- 
sequence of  turbulent  and  indecorous  behaviour  towards  the  dean  of 
his  college.  Soon  after  he  quitted  Cambridge  he  was  entered  as  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple.  In  Michaelmas  Term, 
1754,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  joined  the  Western  Circuit  in  the 
ensuing  spriog. 

Thurlow  immediately  applied  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profeasien 
with  great  assiduity;  and  although  he  brought  with  him  an  indifferent 
character  from  the  university,  he  attained  unusually  early  to  reputa- 
tion and  employment  both  in  Westminster  Hall  and  on  the  circuit. 
His  name  appears  frequently  in  the  Law  Reports  soon  after  he  was 
called  to  the  bar ;  and  his  success  in  the  profession  he  had  chosen  was 
clearly  ascertained  in  less  than  seven  years  from  the  commencement  of 
his  practice.  In  1761  he  obtained  the  rank  of  king's  counsel;  and  it 
may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  an  anecdote  which  is  related  by  his 
early  friend  and  associate  Cowper,  in  one  of  his  letters  (Cowper's 
'  Works,'  vol.  v.,  p.  254,  Southey's  edit.),  and  which  refers  to  this 
period,  that  Thurlow  had  then  acquired  a  degree  of  reputation  which 
suggested  the  prediction  that  he  would  eventually  rise  to  the  highest 
office  in  his  profession.  A  more  convincing  proof  of  his  position  in  the 
law  is  however  recorded  in  the  Reports,  from  which  it  appears  that 
immediately  after  his  appointment  as  king's  counsel  his  practice  in 
the  courts  rapidly  increased,  and  during  ten  years  preceding  his 
appointment  as  solicitor-general,  was  exceeded  only  by  that  of  Sir 
Fletcher  Norton,  and  one  or  two  others  of  the  most  eminent  advo- 
cates of  his  time.  To  have  succeeded  so  early  and  to  so  great  an 
extent,  without  adventitious  aid  from  influence  or  connection,  and  in 
competition  with  advocates  of  unquestioned  ability  and  learning,  is 
a  substantial  argument  of  professional  merit.  His  employment  in 
preparing  and  arranging  the  documentary  evidence  for  the  trial  of  the 
appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Session  in  the  Great  Douglas  Cause  (which,  according  to  professional 
tradition,  resulted  from  mere  accident)  may  have  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  his  talents,  industry,  and  legal  acquirements  under  the  imme- 
diate notice  of  persons  of  power  and  influence,  and  of  thus  opening  the 
way  to  his  subsequent  elevation. 

In  the  new  parliament  called  in  1768  he  was  returned  as  member  for 
the  borough  of  Tamworth,  and  became  a  constant  and  useful  supporter 
of  Lord  North's  administration.  Upon  Dunning's  resignation  of  the 
office  of  solicitor-general  in  March  1770,  and  Blackstoue's  refusal  to 
accept  it  ('  Life  of  Sir  William  Blackstone,'  prefixed  to  Blackstoue's 
'  Reports'),  Thurlow  received  the  appointment,  and  iu  January  1771, 
he  succeeded  Sir  William  De  Grey  as  attorney-general.  Soon  after  his 
introduction  to  office,  he  attracted  the  particular  notice  of  George  III. 
by  the  zeal  and  energy  displayed  by  him  in  supporting  the  policy  of 
Lord  North's  government  respecting  America,  and  in  which  the  king 
is  known  to  have  taken  the  warmest  interest.  Thurlow's  strenuous 
and  steady  support  of  the  minister  in  the  great  parliamentary  contest 
which  ensued  respecting  that  policy,  procured  for  him  a  degree  of  con- 
fidence and  even  of  personal  regard  on  the  part  of  the  king,  which 
continued  unabated  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  had  unquestion- 
ably great  influence  in  the  remarkable  vicissitudes  of  party  which 
occurred  in  that  period. 

In  the  summer  of  1778  lord  chancellor  Bathurat  resigned  his  office ; 
and  on  the  2nd  of  June  in  that  year  Thurlow  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor, and  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron  Thurlow  of 
Ashfield  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  Four  years  afterwards,  in  March 
1782,  when  Lord  North  was  removed  from  power,  and  the  ephemeral 
Rockingham  administration  was  formed,  Thurlow  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  the  great  seal  by  the  express  command  of  the  king,  and  in 
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jpite  of  Mr.  Fox's  opposition  to  liin  continuance  in  office ;  thus 
furnishing  an  instance  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  Hnglinh 
party,  of  a  lord  chancellor  retaining  ollice  under  an  administration  to 
all  the  leading  features  of  whoso  policy  he  was  resolutely  opposed. 
Nor  was  he  content  in  this  inconsistent  association  to  differ  from  his 
collcaguos  in  opinion  only ;  on  the  contrary,  ho  took  no  pains  to 
conceal  his  hostility  to  their  principles,  and  even  opposed  in  the  Houso 
of  Lords  with  all  his  characteristic  energy  the  measures  which  they 
unanimously  supported.  Thus,  after  the  bill  for  preventing  govern- 
ment contractors  from  sitting  in  the  llouso  of  Commons  had  been 
introduced  into  the  Houso  of  Lords,  whero  it  was  supportod  by  Lord 
Shelburne  and  all  the  ministers  in  that  house,  the  lord  chancellor  left 
the  woolsack,  and  himself  moved  that  "the  bill  be  not  committeil," 
denouncing  the  measure  as  "an  attempt  to  deceive  and  betray  the 
people,"  and  designating  it  "a  jumble  of  contradictions."  (Hansard's 
'Pari.  Hist.'  vol.  xxii.  pp.  1356-1379.)  The  inconvenience  produced 
by  this  embarrassing  disunion  of  councils  was  deeply  felt,  and  was  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  Mr.  Fox's  retirement  from  administration, 
on  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham ;  and  when  the  admi- 
nistration was  dissolved  in  February  1783,  upon  the  coalition  formed 
between  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Thurlow  was  compelled  to 
retire  from  office,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  king  to  retain 
him.  But  though  no  loDger  chancellor,  ho  still  continued  to  be  one  of 
those  who  were  described  by  Junius  as  "  the  king's  friends,"  and  was 
supposed  to  have  been  his  secret  and  confidential  adviser  during  the 
short  reign  of  the  Coalition  ministry.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  that 
ministry  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  in  which  it  was  formed,  the 
great  seal  was  restored  to  Lord  Thurlow  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  then  became 
prime  minister.  Ho  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  lord  chancellor 
for  nine  years  after  his  reappointment :  and  until  the  occurrence  of 
the  kiug's  madness  in  1788,  appeared  to  act  cordially  with  the  rest  of 
the  cabinet ;  but  when  that  event  rendered  a  change  of  councils  by 
means  of  a  regency  probable,  ho  was  suspected,  with  good  reason,  of 
some  intriguing  communications  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Whigs  (Moore's  *  Life  of  Sheridan,'  vol.  ii.  chap,  xiii.),  and  was  always 
subsequently  regarded  with  distrust  by  Pitt  and  his  colleagues.  On 
the  other  hand,  Lord  Thurlow  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  dislike  of 
Pitt;  and  that  minister  felt  himself  so  embarrassed  by  the  chancellor's 
personal  hostility  to  him,  that  in  1789  he  complained  to  the  king,  who 
immediately  wrote  to  Thurlow  upon  the  subject,  and  obtained  from 
him  a  satisfactory  answer.  His  angry  feeling  however  still  continued, 
until  at  length,  in  1792,  probably  relying  upon  his  personal  influence 
with  the  king,  he  ventured  to  adopt  a  similar  course  to  that  which  he 
had  followed  in  very  different  circumstances  under  the  Rockingham 
administration,  and  actually  opposed  several  measures  brought  into 
nirliament  by  the  government.  In  particular  he  violently  opposed 
Mr.  Pitt's  favourite  scheme  for  continuing  the  Sinking  Fund,  and 
voted  against  it  in  the  House  of  Lords,  though  he  had  never  expressed 
his  dissent  from  the  measure  in  the  cabinet.  This  kind  of  opposition, 
though  submitted  to  from  necessity  by  a  weak  government  hke  that 
of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  could  not  be  endured  by  so  powerful 
a  minister  as  Pitt ;  and  on  the  next  day  he  informed  the  king  that 
either  the  lord  chancellor  or  himself  must  retire  from  the  administra- 
tion. The  king,  without  any  struggle  or  even  apparent  reluctance,  at 
once  consented  to  the  removal  of  Lord  Thurlow,  who  was  acquainted 
by  command  of  his  majesty  that  he  must  resign  the  great  seal  upon 
the  prorogation  of  parliament.  Lord  Thurlow  is  said  to  have  been 
deeply  mortified  by  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  king;  and  he  is 
related  to  have  declared  in  conversation  that  "  no  man  had  a  right  to 
treat  another  as  the  king  had  treated  him."  Subsequently  to  his 
notice  of  dismissal,  and  before  he  quitted  office,  his  ill  humour  was 
displayed  by  his  opposition  to  another  measure  prepared  and  supported 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  the  object  of  which  was  the  encouragement  of  the  growth 
of  timber  in  the  New  Forest.  On  this  occasion  he  reflected  severely 
upon  those  who  advised  the  king  upon  this  measure,  and  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  his  majesty  had  been  imposed  upon.  (Tomline's  '  Life 
of  Pitt,'  vol.  iii  p.  398-99.)  One  of  his  latest  acts  as  lord  chancellor 
was  to  sign  a  protest  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  Mr.  Fox's  Libel 
Act.  The  opportunity  of  his  retirement  from  office  was  taken  to 
graut  him  a  new  patent,  by  which  he  was  created  Baron  Thuilow,  of 
Thurlow,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  with  remainder,  failing  his  male 
issue,  to  his  three  nephews,  one  of  whom  afterwards  succeeded  to  the 
title  under  this  limitation. 

After  his  retirement  from  office  in  1792,  Lord  Thurlow  ceased  to 
take  any  hadiug  part  in  politics,  and  having  little  personal  influence 
with  any  party,  became  insignificant  as  a  public  character.  He  occa- 
sionally spoke  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  subjects  of  interest  which 
were  discussed  at  the  period  of  the  French  revolution ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  tkat  he  frequently  opposed  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  Tory  government  at  that  time  for  the  suppression  of  popular 
disturbances.  Instances  of  this  occur  with  respect  to  the  Treasonable 
Practices  Bill  and  the  Seditious  Meetings  Bill,  in  1795  ;  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  sentiments  expressed  by  him  on  these  occasions,  with 
his  speeches  respecting  America  during  Lord  North's  administration, 
affords  a  striking  example  of  political  inconsistency.  A  circumstance 
is  recorded  in  the  'Memoirs  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly'  (vol.  ii.  p.  121), 
which  proves  that  within  a  few  months  of  his  death  Lord  Thurlow 
was  still  confidentially  consulted  by  members  of  the  royal  family. 
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On  occasion  of  the  fust  communication  of  the  charges  made  by  Lady 
Douglas  against  the  princess  of  Wales  in  1805,  tho  prince  (afterwards 
George  IV.)  directed  that  Thurlow  should  bo  consulted,  and  the  par- 
ticulars of  tho  interview  between  him  and  Sir  Samuel  Romflly  are 
characteristic  and  interesting,  Lord  Thurlow  died  at  Brighton  on  tho 
12th  of  September  180C,  after  an  illness  of  two  years. 

TIIURMER,  JOSEPH,  a  German  architect  of  some  note,  was  bora 
at  Munich,  November  3,  1789,  but  did  not  begin  to  apply  himself  to 
architecture  professionally  until  1817,  when  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Professor  Fischer's,  and  had  for  his  fellow-students  Gaertuer,  Zicbland, 
Ohlmullcr  [Gakrtnkk  ;  Oiilmullek],  and  many  others  who  have 
since  rendered  themselves  more  or  lets  distinguished.  At  the  end  of 
tho  following  year  (after  a  previous  visit  to  Rome  at  the  commence- 
ment of  it)  ho  joined  Hiibech,  Heger  (died  1837),  and  Koch,  in  a  pro- 
fessional excursion  to  Greece,  where  he  spent  five  months  in  studying 
and  drawing  the  remains  of  buildings  at  Athens,  some  few  of  which 
he  published  on  his  return,  with  the  title  of  'Ansichten  von  Athen 
und  seine  Denkmalcr,' 1823  26.  He  did  not  however  confine  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  Grecian  style,  nor  was  ho  such  a  pr  judiced 
admirer  of  it  as  to  havo  no  relish  for  any  other;  on  the  contrary,  ho 
considered  the  Italian  stylo  of  the  time  of  Leo  X.  to  be-  equally 
worthy  of  the  architect's  attention,  and  to  deserve  to  be  f  ir  better, 
more  faithfully  and  tastefully,  represented  by  mean3  of  engraving! 
than  it  had  previously  been.  He  accordingly  joined  with  QutenBohn 
in  bringing  out  a  'Sammlnng  von  Deukmaler,'  &c,  ' Collection  of 
Architectural  Studies,  and  Decorations  from  Buildings  at  Rome,  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,'  the  first  number  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1826 ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  did  not  meet  with  the  encourage- 
ment it  deserved,  anel  was  therefore  given  up,  when  very  little  j.i  •  gress 
had  been  made  with  it.  The  publication  however  was  advantageous 
to  Thurmer,  siuce  it  recommended  him  to  notice,  and  led  to  his 
receiving  (1827)  at  the  same  time  two  different  invitations,  one  from 
Frankfurt,  the  other  from  Dresden,  to  which  last  he  gave  the  pre- 
ference. He  was  there  made  professor-extraordinary  at  the  school  of 
architecture,  and  in  1832  was  promoted  to  be  fir^t  professor  of 
architecture,  in  which  capacity  he  did  much  for  the  advancement  of 
the  art  and  the  improvement  of  taste.  Though  he  has  left  very  little 
executed  by  himself  in  that  ci'y,  the  only  public  building  in  it  entirely 
by  him  being  the  post-office  (for  though  the  '  Hauptwache,'  or  guard- 
house, was  erected  by  him,  it  was  after  Schinkel's  designs),  his 
opinions  had  a  very  beneficial  influence.  That  he  should  have  had  so 
few  opportunities  for  displaying  his  ability,  is  not  very  surprising,  nor 
does  it  detract  from  his  reputation,  since  he  did  not  long  survive  the 
completion  of  his  first  edifice  :  he  died  November  13th,  1833.  while 
staying  at  Miiuich.  What  he  might  have  done,  had  a  longer  life  been 
granted  him,  is  shown  by  the  number  of  designs  he  left,  all  more  or 
less  stamped  by  originality  and  artistical  feeling.  That  the  grateful 
regard  expressed  for  his  memory  and  his  talents  by  his  friends  and 
pupils  was  not  a  mere  temporary  effusiou,  is  proved  by  their  having 
erected  a  bronze  bust  and  monument  to  him,  in  1835,  at  the  Academy 
of  Arts. 

THURNEYS3ER  ZUM  THURN,  LEONARD,  a  celebrated  alche- 
mist and  astrologer,  was  born  in  1531  at  Basle,  where  his  father 
carried  on  the  trade  of  a  goldsmith.  He  was  himself  brought  u..  to 
this  employment,  but  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  native  place  when 
eighteen  years  of  age,  on  accouut  of  having  sold  to  a  Jew  a  piece  of 
gilt  lead  for  pure  gold.  He  first  went  to  Kngland,  thence  to  France, 
and  afterwards  to  Germany,  where  he  enlisted  among  the  troops  of 
the  margrave  of  Brandenburg.  The  following  year  he  was  taken 
prisoner ;  from  that  time  he  gave  up  a  military  life,  and  haviog  visited 
the  mines  and  foundries  of  Germany  and  the  north  of  Europe,  he 
came  back  in  1551  to  Nurnberg,  Strasburg,  and  Kostnitz.  Here  he 
again  carried  on  the  trade  of  a  goldsmith,  and  made  much  money  by 
it,  till  on  account  of  his  reputation  for  skill  in  the  art  of  mining,  he 
was  sent  for  to  the  Tyrol  to  superintend  different  mineral  works. 
Accordingly  in  155S  he  went  to  Tarenz  in  Upper  Inntbal,  and  estab- 
lished on  his  own  account  in  that  place,  as  well  as  at  St.  Leonard, 
foundries  for  the  purifying  of  sulphur,  the  success  of  which  contributed 
still  more  to  his  celebrity.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand  hael  so  much 
confidence  in  Liui  that  he  sent  him  to  travel  in  Scotland,  the  Orkney 
Islands,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  Thurneysser  also  visited  the  coasts  of 
Barbary,  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  returned 
to  the  Tyrol  in  1567.  Two  years  afterwards,  at  the  request  of  the 
same  prince,  he  asaiu  visited  the  miues  of  Hungary  aud  Bohemia. 
The  publication  of  his  works  made  him  determine  to  go  to  Miinster 
and  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder,  at  which  latter  place  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  whose  wife  he  cured  of  a  dangerous 
illness,  aud  who  resolved  to  attach  him  to  his  service  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  discover  in  his  estates  some  tinknown  mineral  treasures, 
Thurneysser  accepted  the  office  of  physician  to  the  prince,  atd  accom- 
panied him  to  Berlin,  where,  from  his  skill  in  profiting  by  the  pre- 
judices and  weaknesses  of  his  contemporaries,  andfrom  being  acquainted 
with  all  the  resources  of  charlatanism,  he  soon  succeeded  not  only  in 
acquiring  considerable  wealth,  but  also  in  passing  himself  off  for  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  scientific  men  of  his  age.  At  length  however, 
by  the  envy  of  others,  and  still  more  by  his  own  imprudence,  his  decep- 
tions were  discovered,  and  he  was,  in  15S4,  obliged  to  leave  Berlin. 
He  went  to  Prague,  Cologne,  and  Rome;  and  after  having  thus  led  a, 
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wandering  life  for  some  years,  lie  died  at  last  in  a  convent  at  Cologne, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  in  15'J6.  He  was  an  advocate  for  the  pretended 
sciences  of  alchemy  and  uroiuancy,  and  his  whole  history  (like  that  of 
most  similar  characters)  is  a  proof  of  the  influence  that  may  be 
acquired  in  an  ignorant  age  by  a  bold  and  enterprising  man,  when  ho 
possesses  some  little  information  above  the  generality  of  his  contem- 
poraries. His  writings  were  numerous,  but  of  little  worth,  and  they 
are  now  very  seldom  looked  into.  The  titles  of  twelve  of  them  are 
given  in  the  '  Biographie  Mddicale,'  from  which  work  the  preceding 
account  is  taken. 

TIARl'NI,  ALESSANDRO,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  of 
the  Bolognese  school,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1577.  He  first  studied 
under  Prospcro  Foutana,  and,  after  Montana's  death  in  15D7.  under 
Bartolomeo  Cesi ;  but  having  in  a  quarrel  discharged  a  pistol  or  similar 
weapon  at  a  fellow  scholar,  without  however  doing  him  any  injury,  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  Bologna.  He  went  to  Florence,  and  there 
engaged  himself  with  a  portrait-painter,  for  whom  he  painted  bands 
and  draperies,  and  some  of  his  performances  having  attracted  the 
notice  of  Domenico  da  Passignauo,  he  was  admitted  by  that  painter 
into  his  studio  as  a  Bcholar.  Tiarini  remained  with  Passignano  seven 
years,  and  by  that  time  acquired  so  great  a  reputation,  that  he  received 
invitations  from  Bologna  to  return  to  that  city.  In  Bologna  his  works 
excited  universal  admiration  for  their  invention  and  earuestmss  of 
character,  and  for  their  boldness  of  foreshortening,  correctness  of  design, 
and  propriety  of  colouring  :  the  tono  of  Tiarini's  pictures  is  sombre ;  he 
used  little  red,  and  avoided  gay  colours  generally.  His  works,  which 
are  very  numerous,  consist  chiefly  in  oil  paiutings ;  he  executed  com- 
paratively little  in  fresco  :  those  in  public  places  alone,  in  Bologna  and 
its  vicinity,  and  in  Mantua,  Modeua,  Reggio,  Parma,  Cremona,  and 
Pavia,  amount  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  :  their  subjects  are  gene- 
rally of  a  melancholy  or  serious  nature.  The  following  are  the  most 
celebrated: — A  Miracle  of  St.  Dominic,  in  the  Capclla  del  Rosario, 
in  the  church  of  San  Domcuico  at  Bologna,  painted  in  competition 
with  Lioncllo  Spada,  in  which  the  saint  restores  a  dead  child  to  life; 
the  exhumation  of  a  dead  monk,  in  the  convent  of  San  Michele  in 
Bosco  ;  and  St.  Peter  repenting  his  Denial  of  Christ,  standing  out- 
side the  door  of  the  house  of  the  high  priest,  with  the  Mocking  of 
Christ  in  the  background,  illuminated  by  torchlight. 

Ludovico  Caracci,  whoso  style  Tiarini  ultimately  adopted,  was  a 
great  admirer  of  his  works :  when  he  flrst  saw  Tiarini's  picture  of  the 
Miracle  of  San  Domenico,  he  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed  that  he 
knew  no  living  master  that  could  be  compared  with  Tiarini.  Mauy  of 
Tiarini's  pictures,  out  of  Bologna,  have  been  attributed  to  one  or 
other  of  the  Caracci  :  such  was  the  case  with  the  celebrated  Deposi- 
tion from  the  Cross,  now  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Academy  of  Bologna, 
formerly  in  the  church  of  the  college  of  Montalto  :  it  is  engraved  in 
the  work  of  Roaaspini,  '  La  Pinacoteca  della  Ponteficia  Accademia 
dclle  Belle  Arti  in  Bologna.' 

Several  of  Tiarini's  pictures  have  lost  their  colour,  owing  to  bis 
practice  of  glazing;  in  some  the  colouring  consists  entirely  of  glazed 
tints,  the  design  being  executed  in  grey.  He  opened  a  life  academy 
in  Bologna,  and  had  many  scholars.  Malvasia  has  preserved  the  namj 
of  a  famous  model  that  he  used  frequently  to  engage,  Valstrago. 
Tiarini  died  at  Bologna,  February  8,  1668,  aged  ninety-one. 

TIBALDEO.  [Tebaldeo.] 

T1BALDI,  PELLEGRI'NO,  otherwise  called  Pelligrino  Pellegrini, 
or  sometimes  Pellegrino  da  Bologna,  distinguished  himself  both  in 
painting  and  in  architecture.  He  was  born  in  1527,  at  Bologna, 
where  his  father,  who  originally  came  from  Valsolda  in  the  Milanese 
territory,  was  only  a  common  mason.  How,  so  circumstanced,  the 
father  was  able  to  bring  up  his  son  to  a  profession  requiring  means 
beyond  those  of  his  own  condition  in  life,  does  not  appear ;  neither  is 
it  known  from  whom  Tibaldi  received  his  first  instruction  in  painting. 
In  1547  he  visited  Rome,  with  the  intention,  it  is  said,  of  studyiug 
under  Pierino  del  Vaga,  but  as  the  latter  died  in  that  same  year,  he 
could  hardly  have  received  any  lessons  from  him.  Whether  he  became 
a  pupil  of  Michael  Agnolo  is  unknown  :  he  certainly  studied  his 
•works  very  successfully,  for  while  he  caught  from  them  grandeur  of 
style  and  energy  of  forms,  he  so  attempered  their  severity  by  the 
freedom  and  grace  of  his  pencil,  that  he  afterwards  acquired  from  the 
Caracci  the  name  of  '  Michelagnolo  Riformato,'  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  originator  of  that  style  which  they  perfected.  We  must  how- 
ever conclude  that  although  he  was  employed  there  in  the  church  of 
S.  Lodovico  di  Francesi,  he  did  not  display  any  great  ability  with  his 
pencil  during  his  residence  at  Rome,  it  being  related  of  him  that  he 
felt  so  discouraged  as  to  have  determined  to  starve  himself  to  death, 
from  which  desperate  resolution  he  was  withheld  only  by  Ottaviano 
Mascherino,  who  advised  him  to  give  up  painting  and  devote  himself 
entirely  to  architecture,  for  which  ho  had  shown  considerable  taste. 
In  all  probability  this  anecdote  has  been  strangely  exaggerated,  nor 
are  we  informed  how  he  set  about  putting  Mascherino's  advice  into 
practice.  That  he  partly  adopted  it,  is  certain,  and  equally  certain 
that  if  he  renounced  painting  for  a  while,  he  returned  to  it :  in  fact, 
not  very  long  after  the  circumstance  just  spoken  of,  he  was  sent  to 
Bologna  by  Cardinal  Poguio  to  adorn  his  palace  (afterwards  occupied  by 
the  Academia  Clementina),  where  he  painted  the  history  of  Ulysses. 
For  the  same  prelate  he  also  painted  the  Poggi  Chapel,  which  had 
been  erected  after  Tibaldi's  own  designs,  and  it  was  those  productions 


which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Caracci.  He  was  next  employed 
at  Loretto  and  Ancoua,  where  he  executed  several  works  in  fresco, 
and  among  them  those  with  which  he  adorned  the  Sala  de'  Mercauti, 

or  Exchange,  in  the  last-mentioned  city. 

His  reputation  as  an  architect  in  the  meanwhile  increased,  and  after 
being  employed  to  design,  if  not  to  execute,  several  buildings  at 
Bologna,  and  the  Palazzo  della  Sapiensa,  or  Collegio  Borromeo,  at 
Pavia  (which  last  was  begun  by  Cardinal  Carlo  Borromeo  in  1564),  he 
restored  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace  at  Milan,  and  was  appointed 
chief  architect  of  the  Duomo,  or  cathedral,  in  that  city  (1570).  Ho 
suggested  the  idea  or  first  design  of  the  modern  facade  attached  to 
that  celebrated  Gothic  structure, — a  design  which  has  obtained  him 
both  praise  and  censure  in  almost  equal  degree.  Among  other 
buildings  by  him  at  Milan  are  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  that  of 
S.  Fedele,  and  that  of  the  Jesuits.  But  the  work  which,  if  less  cele- 
brated than  some  of  his  others,  is  considered  by  one  of  his  critics  his 
chef-d'oeuvre,  and  a  masterpiece  for  the  contrivance  and  ability  shown 
in  it,  is  the  '  Casa  Professa,'  or  that  of  tho  Jesuits  at  Genoa,  with  its 
church,  &c,  where  he  completely  mastered  all  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  inconvenience  of  the  site.  Neither  his  fame  nor  his  works 
were  confined  to  Italy,  for  the  former  caused  him  to  be  invited  to 
Spain  in  1586,  by  Philip  II.,  where  he  was  employed  both  in  his 
capacity  of  architect  and  in  that  of  painter,  in  whicli  last  he  executed 
many  admirable  frescoes  in  the  Escurial.  Liberally  rewarded  by 
Philip,  who  also  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Valsolda  (his 
birthplace),  Tibaldi  returned  to  Italy  after  passing  about  nine  years  in 
Spain,  and  died  at  Milan  in  1598;  such  at  least  is  the  date  assigned 
by  Tiraboschi,  though  some  make  it  much  earlier,  1590  or  1591,  and 
others  about  as  much  later,  viz.  1606. 

(Tiraboschi ;  Lanzi ;  Milizia ;  Zanotti ;  Nagler.) 

TIBALDI,  DOMENICO,  younger  brother,  not  son  of  the  preceding, 
as  he  is  sometimes  called,  was  born  in  1541,  and  was,  if  not  equally 
celebrated,  like  him  both  a  painter  and  architect,  but  ranks  far  higher 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  other  character.  He  executed  many  buildings 
at  Bologna,  the  principal  among  which  are  the  Palazzo  Maguaui,  the 
Dogana,  or  custom-house,  the  chapel  in  the  cathedral,  so  greatly 
admired  by  Clement  VIII.  as  being  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
at  Rome,  and  the  small  church  of  the  Madonna  del  Borgo.  Domenico 
also  practised  engraving  with  success,  and  in  that  branch  of  art  was 
the  instructor  of  Agostino  Caracci.    He  died  at  Bologna  in  1583. 

TIBE'RIUS  CLAU'DIUS  NERO  was  born  in  Rome,  ou  the  16th 
November,  B.C.  42,  according  to  Suetonius.  He  belonged  to  the  gena 
Claudia,  an  old  patrician  family  of  great  distinction,  which  was  known 
for  its  aristocratical  pride.  Tiberius  belonged  to  this  house  by  the 
side  of  his  father,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  as  well  as  his  mother, 
Livia  Drusilla,  who  was  the  niece  of  her  husband,  being  the  daughter 
of  Appius  Pulcher.  This  Appius  Pulcher  was  a  brother  of  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero  the  elder,  and  they  were  both  sons  of  Appius  Coccus. 
His  father  was  quaestor  to  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  distinguished  himself 
as  commander  of  the  fleet  in  the  Alexandrian  war.  He  became  succes- 
sively praetor  and  pontifex,  and  in  the  civil  troubles  during  the 
triumvirate  he  followed  the  party  of  M.  Antonius.  Being  compelled 
by  Octavianus  to  fly  from  Rome,  he  escaped  by  sea,  and  hastened  to 
M.  Antonius,  who  was  then  in  Greece.  His  wife  and  his  infant  son 
accompanied  him  in  his  flight,  and  they  happily  escaped.  Tiberius 
the  elder  soon  made  his  peace  with  Octavianus ;  he  gave  up  to  him 
his  wife,  Livia  Drusilla,  who  was  then  pregnant  with  Nero  Claudius 
Drusus,  and  he  died  shortly  afterwards  (B.C.  38).  Thus  Tiberius  the 
younger  and  his  brother  Nero  Claudius  Drusus  became  stepsons  of 
Octavianus,  who  from  the  year  B.C.  27  was  Augustus. 

The  great  talents  of  Tiberius  were  developed  at  a  very  early  age. 
In  his  ninth  year  he  delivered  a  public  speech  in  honour  of  his  father  ; 
in  B.C.  29  he  accompanied  Octavianus  in  his  triumph  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  and  rode  on  his  left  side,  Marcellus  being  on  the  right.  After 
having  assumed  the  toga  virilis,  he  distinguished  himself  by  splendid 
entertainments  which  he  gave  to  the  people.  He  married  Vipsania 
Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa,  and  the  granddaughter  of  Cicero's 
friend  T.  Pomponius  Atticus.  She  brought  him  a  son,  Drusus,  and 
she  was  again  with  child  when  Tiberius  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  her  to 
the  policy  of  Augustus,  who  compelled  him  to  marry  his  daughter 
Julia,  the  widow  of  Marcellus  and  of  Agrippa,  and  the  mother  of 
Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar.  (B.C.  12.)  Tiberius  obeyed  reluctantly,  but 
he  never  ceased  to  love  Vipsania.  Such  was  his  affection  for  her,  that 
whenever  he  saw  his  repudiated  wife  he  would  follow  her  with  tears  ; 
and  accordingly  an  order  was  given  that  Agrippina  should  never 
appear  in  sight  of  Tiberius.  For  some  time  Tiberius  lived  in  harmony 
with  Julia,  and  had  a  son  by  her,  who  died  young.  But  the  scanda- 
lous conduct  of  Julia  soon  disgusted  him,  and  he  withdrew  from  all 
intimate  intercourse  with  her. 

During  this  time  Tiberius  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs.  He 
defended  the  interests  of  King  Archelaus  (of  Judaea,  or  of  Cappadocia), 
of  the  Tralliaui,  and  of  the  Thessalians ;  he  was  active  in  obtaining 
relief  for  the  inhabitants  of  Laodicea,  of  Thyatira,  and  of  Chios,  who, 
having  suffered  from  au  earthquake,  had  implored  the  assistance  of  thi 
senate  :  he  pleaded  against  Fannius  Cicpio,  who  had  conspired  against 
Augustus,  and  who  was  condemned  for  high  treason;  and  he  was 
twice  intrusted  with  the  '  cura  annonaj.'  Tiberius  made  his  first 
campaign  as  Tribunus  militum  in  the  Cantabrian  war.    From  Spain 
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he  went  to  Asia  Minor,  and  succeedod  in  restoring  Tigranca  to  tlio 
throne  of  Armenia,  ami  in  forcing  tho  Parthiana  to  surrender  the 
eagles  which  they  liad  taken  from  M.  Craaaua.  Ho  returned  to  Home 
in  i!.o.  18.  During  a  year  he  had  tho  command  in  Gallia  Comata,  tho 
peace  of  which  province  was  troubled  by  disputes  hctweou  tho  priucca 
and  by  incursions  of  the  barbarians. 

In  B.C.  15  he  and  his  brother  Druaus  brought  the  Alpine  nations  of 
Rhcctia  to  obedience.  He  also  put  an  end  to  tho  war  in  Pannonia, 
f  which  had  laated  since  l).o.  18,  and  which  ho  terminated  by  subduing 
the  Breuci,  the  Soordisci,  and  tho  Dalmatee,  who  were  allied  with  tlio 
PannoniauB.  (n.o.  14.)  The  Qermani  having  defeated  M.  Ijollius  and 
taken  the  eagle  of  the  fd'th  legion  in  B.C.  10.  (Velleius  Paterculua, 
ii  97),  Drusus  was  sent  to  the  Rhine,  and  Tiberius  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  celebrated  his  first  triumph.  In  the  iihtetian  war  Tibi  rius 
had  shown  great  military  skill,  but  tho  Romans  carried  on  the  war 
with  unheard-of  cruelties  against  the  inhabitants,  of  whom  tho 
majority  were  killed  or  carried  off  na  slaves.  In  memory  of  his 
victoriea,  a  monument  was  erected  at  Torba  (now  Monaco,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nizza),  on  which  the  names  of  forty-five  Rhcctian 
tribes  were  inscribed.  (Plinius,  '  Hist.  Nat.,'  iii.  24.)  In  D.o.  13 
Tiberiua  was  appointed  consul,  together  with  P.  Quintilius  Varna. 
Meanwhilo  Drusus  carried  on  tho  war  in  Germany  with  great  auccesa  ; 
but  in  B.C.  9,  on  his  retreat  from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  to  tho  Rhine, 
ho  had  a  fall  from  hia  horse,  which  proved  fatal.  Tiberiua  was  then 
at  Pavia,  but  as  soon  aa  he  waa  informed  of  this  accident,  he  hastened 
to  Germany,  and  arrived  in  tho  camp  of  his  brother,  uear  the  Yssel 
and  the  Rhine,  juat  before  he  died. 

Tiberius  led  the  army  to  Mainz  (Moguntiacmn).  He  ordered  the 
body  of  his  brother  to  be  carried  to  Rome,  and  ho  accompanied  it  on 
foot.  After  discharging  this  pious  duty,  he  returned  to  Germany.  In 
the  new  war  with  the  Germani,  Tiberiu8  at  first  defeated  them,* and 
transplanted  40,000  Sigambri  from  the  right  bank  of  the  lower  Rhine 
to  the  left  bank;  but  he  afterwards  employed  peaceable  measures, 
and  by  negociation  he  obtained  more  influence  over  them  than  his 
brother  Drusus  by  all  his  victoriea.  (Velleius  Paterculua,  ii.  97 ; 
Tacitus,  '  Annal.,'  ii.  26.)  He  left  the  command  in  Germany  in  B.C.  7, 
and  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  celebrated  his  8econd  triumph,  and 
he  waa  consul  for  the  second  time  in  the  same  year. 

Tiberiua  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  fame ;  he  was  respected  by  the 
army,  and  admired  by  the  people ;  and  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  emperor.  He  nevertheless  suddenly  abandoned  his  important 
functions,  left  Rome,  and,  without  communicating  his  motives  to 
anybody,  retired  to  the  island  of  Rhodes.  So  firm  was  his  resolution 
to  retire  from  public  affairs,  that  he  refused  to  take  any  nourishment 
for  four  days,  in  order  to  show  his  mother  that  her  prayers  and  tears 
could  not  keep  him  any  longer  in  Rome.  (Suetoniua,  '  Tiberius,'  c. 
10.)  During  eight  yeara  he  led  a  private  life  at  Rhodes,  renouncing 
all  honours,  and  living  in  the  Greek  style,  and  on  terms  of  equality 
with  those  around  him,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  friendly  intercourse, 
especially  Greek  philosophers  and  poeta.  The  Romans  were  surprised 
to  see  the  atep-son  of  their  emperor  retire  to  a  distant  island ;  and 
various  hypotheses  were  raised  to  explain  the  motive  of  his  voluntary 
exile.  The  disgusting  conduct  of  his  wife  Julia  was  supposed  to  be  a 
sufficient  cause  for  this  extraordinary  resolution  ;  but  Tiberiua  him- 
self afterwards  avoweil  that  he  had  renounced  public  business  in  order 
to  escape  all  charges  of  having  formed  ambitious  schemes  against  his 
step-sons  Cains  and  Luciua  Coosar,  who  were  created  '  principes  juven- 
tutis,'  and  appointed  successors  of  Augustus  in  the  very  year  in  which 
Tiberius  went  to  Rhodes.  It  aeem8  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
elevation  of  theso  two  young  men,  and  that  there  was  discord  between 
him  and  them ;  for  when  he  afterwards  wi-hed  to  go  back  to  Rome, 
Augustus  would  not  allow  it  until  Caius  Crcsar  had  consented,  and  it 
was  also  on  condition  that  he  should  take  no  part  in  the  government 
of  the  state.  From  all  this  we  may  conclude  that  Tiberius  ami  his 
mother  Livia  had  perhaps  been  intriguing  to  exclude  Caius  and  Lucius 
Cajsar  from  the  succession,  and  that  he  preferred  a  voluntary  exile  to 
a  compulsory  banishment,  such  aa  was  inflicted  by  Augustus  upon  his 
own  daughter  Julia.  But  this  is  mere  supposition,  and  there  are  no 
facts  on  which  a  direct  accusation  against  Tiberius  can  be  sustained. 
With  regard  to  his  banished  wife  Julia,  Tiberius  acted  with  great 
t  '  delicacy,  notwithstanding  her  conduct,  and  he  besought  Augustus  to 
leave  her  all  those  presents  which  he  bad  formerly  given  her.  (Sue- 
touius,  'Tiberius,'  c.  12,  13.)  At  last  Tiberius  returned  to  Rome 
(a.D.  2),  and  was  received  by  the  people  with  demonstrations  of  great 
joy.  In  the  same  year  Lucius  Caesar  died  at  Massilia  (Marseille),  and 
hia  death  waa  followed  by  that  of  hia  brother,  who  died  in  A.D.  4,  in 
conaequence  of  a  wound  which  he  had  received  in  the  Parthian  war. 
Augustus  then  adopted  Tiberius  as  his  future  successor,  in  a.D.  4, 
and  Tiberius  in  his  turn  was  compelled  by  Augustus  to  adopt  Drusus 
Gei  manicus,  the  aon  of  his  late  brother  Drusus  Nero.  Augustus  also 
adopted  M.  Agrippa,  the  posthumous  son  of  Agrippa  and  Julia,  but  he 
did  not  designate  him  as  a  successor  in  the  empire.  The  imperial 
throne  was  thu3  secured  to  the  house  of  the  Claudii.  In  the  same 
year  (a.d.  4)  Tiberius  waa  appointed  commander  in-chief  in  Germany, 
and  he  was  accompanied  by  the  historian  Velleius  Paterculus,  who 
waa  praifectus  equitum.  After  having  subdued  the  Bructcri,  and 
renewed  the  alliance  with  tho  Chatti,  Tiberius  in  a.D.  5  made  a  cam- 
paign against  the  Longobards,  who  were  defeated ;  and  he  obliged  the 
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wholo  north-west  of  Germany  to  acknowledge  the  Roman  authority. 
In  the  following  year  (a.D.  0)  lie  led  70,000  foot  and  4000  horao  againat 
Maroboduua,  tho  king  of  tho  Marcomauui,  who  was  aaved  from  ruin 
by  a  rising  of  tho  inhabitants  of  Pannonia  and  northern  Illyri';titn, 
who  intercepted  the  communication)!  of  the  Roman  a:my  with  Italy. 
Tiberius  employed  fifteen  legions  and  an  equal  number  of  auxiliaries 
against  these  nations,  and,  in  spite  of  difficulties  of  every  description, 
ho  quelled  tho  outbreak  within  three  yearn.  This  war  waa  <  specially 
dangerous  becaut-e  the  Germani  threatened  to  join  the  Panuoniana, 
but  Tiberius  prevented  their  junction  by  negociationa  and  by  tho 
auccesa  of  hia  nrma.  After  having  celebrated  his  third  triumph,  ho 
was  again  sent  against  the  Germani,  who  had  slain  Varna  and  his 
army  (a.d.  9).  Tiberiua,  who  waa  accompanied  by  Geimanicus,  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  the  Germani  from  invading  the  countries  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  ho  then  celebrated  hia  fourth  triumph. 
Velleius  Paterculus,  an  able  judge  of  military  talents,  gives  ua  a  most 
favourable  idea  of  him  aa  a  general.  Suetoniua  nya  al-o  that,  ihsriog 
in  all  the  hardships  of  the  common  soldiers,  be  maintained  a  severe 
discipline,  but  at  the  same  time  he  carefully  watched  over  the  security 
and  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers. 

Augustus  died  at  Nola  on  hia  return  from  Naples,  wheieho  had 
accompanied  Tiberiua,  who  was  going  to  conduct  the  war  in  Illy ria 
(29th  of  August,  a.D.  14).  Anxioua  to  sec  her  aon  at  that  critical 
moment  in  Rome,  Livia  concealed  the  emperor's  death  until  Tiberiua, 
who  waa  informed  of  it  by  messengers,  had  arrived  at  Nola.  (Dio. 
Cassius,  vi.  30,  31.) 

Tiberius  became  emperor  in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  at  an  age  when  both 
the  virtues  and  the  vicc3  have  acquired  strength  from  habit,  and  when 
a  man's  character  seldom  changes.  Until  that  time  he  was  generally 
supposed  to  be  a  virtuous  man ;  hia  virtues  were  imbued  with  tho 
severe  gravity  of  hia  character.  Among  his  biographera  none  baa 
blamed  hia  eariy  life ;  yet  no  aooner  waa  he  emperor,  than  he  wa3 
charged  with  crimes  the  most  dreadful  aud  diaguating.  His  former 
life  ia  represented  as  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy.  An  example  of 
such  dissimulation  is  known  in  history.  Sixtus  V.  concealed  his  real 
intentions  for  thirty  years ;  however  it  was  not  his  real  character 
which  he  thus  concealed  ;  but  by  retiring  from  affairs,  and  by  simu- 
lating diseaso  and  infirmity,  he  made  the  cirdiuala  believe  that  by 
choosiDg  him  pope  they  would  make  him  their  iuatrument,  because  hia 
infirmities  would  not  allow  him  to  act  with  enemy.  Tiberiua  however, 
except  the  eight  years  that  he  spent  in  Rhodes,  wa8  constantly 
employed  in  matters  which,  although  they  would  have  allowed  him  to 
conceal  his  real  disposition,  he  could  never  have  managed  with  such 
success,  unless  his  conduct  had  been  directed  by  the 'force  of  his  real 
character. 

Augustua  aucceeded  in  making  himself  master  of  the  republic  by 
accumulating  in  his  person  the  different  high  functions  of  the  state. 
Tiberius,  proud  and  energetic,  abolished  even  the  shadow  of  the 
sovereignty  of  a  nation  which  he  despised.  The  Romans  being  suffi- 
ciently disposed  to  obedience,  the  only  obstacles  in  his  way  were  the 
worn-out  institutions  of  the  ancient  republic.  Immediately  upon  the 
accession  of  Tiberius,  Agrippa  Postumus  was  put  to  death,  probably 
by  order  of  Tiberius  (Suetonius,  '  Tiberius,' c.  22  ;  Tacitus, 'Annal.,' 
i.  6.)  About  this  time  the  supreme  power  was  offered  by  the  troops 
on  the  Lower  Rhine  to  Germauicus,  who  however  refused  it;  and  t'.o 
mutiny  was  quelled  by  hi:n  and  by  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  who 
commanded  in  Pannonia.  Tiberius  began  by  some  enactments  which 
tended  to  ameliorate  the  state  of  morals  ;  he  abolished  the  comitia 
for  the  election  of  the  various  officers  of  the  stite,  and  trausferre  I  the 
election  to  the  senate,  the  members  of  which  were  subservient  to  him. 
It  has  been  already  said  that  Tiberiua  intended  to  destroy  the  last 
remnants  of  the  ancient  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  to  supplant 
the  majesty  of  the  Romau  nation  by  the  majesty  of  the  emperor. 
Augustus  had  already  employed  the  Lex  Julia  Majestatis  to  punish 
the  authors  of  libels  against  bis  person  (Tacitus,  '  Annal.,'  i.  72)  ; 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  Tiberiua,  who  established  the  Judicia 
Majestatis,  by  which  all  those  who  were  suspected  of  having  impugned 
the  majesty  of  the  emperor  either  by  deeds  or  words,  were  prosecuted 
with  the  utmost  severity.  The  number  of  the  delatores,  or  denouncers 
of  such  crimes,  daily  increased,  and  a  secret  police  was  gradually 
established  in  Rome,  as  well  orgauised  and  as  well  supported  by  spies 
as  the  secret  police  of  Napoleon.  The  property,  honour,  and  life  of 
the  citizens  were  exposed  to  the  most  unfounded  calumnies,  and  a 
general  feeling  of  anxiety  and  moral  disease  prevailed  throughout  the 
empire.  The  natural  severity  of  Tiberius  gradually  degenerated  into 
cruelty,  and  he  showed  symptoms  of  that  misanthropy  and  that  gloomy 
state  of  mind  which  increased  with  years.  In  the  meantime  Germaui- 
cus, the  favourite  of  the  army,  had  avenged  the  defeat  of  Varus,  but 
Tiberius  recalled  him  from  Germany,  and  sent  him  into  the  East 
(a.d.  17).  Germauicus  conquered  Cilicia  and  Commagene,  and  he 
renewed  the  alliance  with  the  Parthians,  but  he  died  suddenly  at 
Antioch  (a.d.  19.)  Public  opinion  accused  Cneius  Piso,  the  commander 
in  Syria,  of  having  poisoned  Germauicus  by  order  of  the  emperor; 
but  before  Piso  could  be  sent  to  trial,  he  was  found  dead. 

Sejanus,  the  son  of  a  Praifectus  Praetorio,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  confidence  of  the  emperor  (a.d.  19-22),  who  henceforth  gradually 
abandoned  to  him  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  of  which  Sejanus 
became  the  absolute  master  from  the  year  A.D.  22.  [Sejaxcs, 
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Lucius  AZ.~\  Drusua,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  who  bad  governed  tbe 
Roman  part  of  Germany  with  great  ability,  was  poiaoned  by  Sejanua 
(a.D.  23),  and  this  criuio  was  followed  by  a  great  many  others,  with 
which  it  is  possible  that  the  emperor  was  very  imperfectly  acquainted. 
His  practice  was  to  shut  himself  up  within  his  palace,  and  to  spend 
Lis  time  in  the  most  revolting  debauchery.  After  the  death  of  Drusus, 
Tiberius  recommended  to  the  senate  as  his  successors  Nero  and 
Drusus,  the  sous  of  the  unfortunate  Germanicus  and  of  Agrippina, 
who  was  still  alive.  In  A.D.  26  Sejanus  at  lust  persuaded  him  to  retire 
from  public  affairs.  Tiberius  followed  his  advice,  and  went  to  Capua 
and  Nola,  until  at  last  he  fixed  his  residence  on  the  island  of  Capresc 
in  the  G  ulf  of  Naples.  The  life  which  he  led  at  Capreaj  was  a  series 
of  infamous  pleasures. 

From  this  time  all  public  affairs  were  directed  by  Sejanus :  the 
emperor  was  inaccessible.  T.  Sabiuus,  a  friend  of  Nero,  was  put  to 
death;  statues  were  erected  to  Sejanus,  and  received  divine  honours. 
After  the  death  of  Livia,  in  A.D.  29,  the  authority  of  Sejanus  was  at 
its  height;  but  at  last  Antonio,  the  aged  mother  of  Germanicus, 
penetrated  through  the  barriers  of  Caprere,  and  informed  the  aged 
Tiberius  that  Sejanus  had  h  ft  him  only  the  name  of  emperor.  She 
was  supported  by  Macro,  the  commander  of  the  Praitorian  guard.  In 
consequence  of  this  information,  Tiberius  ordered  the  senate  to  con- 
demn Sejanus;  and  the  senate  obey<  d  :  Sejanus,  his  family,  and  his 
friends,  were  put  to  death  in  A.D.  31.  Some  time  after  this  event, 
Tiberius  retired  from  Caprea:,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  a  villa 
near  Misenum,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Lucullus.  (Suetonius, 
'Tiberius,*  c.  73.)  On  the  IGth  of  March  a.D.  37,  he  fell  into  a 
lethargy,  and  everybody  believing  him  to  be  dead,  Caligula,  the  third 
son  of  Germanicus,  the  favourite  of  old  Tiberius,  was  proclaimed 
emperor.  However,  Tiberius  recovered,  and  Macro,  in  order  to  save 
himself  and  the  new  emperor,  ordered  him  to  be  suffocated  in  his  bed. 
Thus  died  Tiberius,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-three  years.  (Tacitus,  '  Auual.,'  vi.  50 ;  Suetonius,  'Tiberius,' 
c.  73.) 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  crimes  said  to  have  been  committed 
during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  either  by  himself  or  by  others  in  his 
name,  are  real  facts.  But  the  question  is  whether  they  are  all  to  be 
imputed  as  crimes  to  Tiberius.  His  insanity  is  a  fact  which  can 
hardly  be  doubted;  a  dark  melancholy,  disgust  of  life,  and  misan- 
thropy, had  taken  possession  of  him,  and  his  struggle  witli  the  idea 
of  self-destruction  often  threw  him  into  wild  despair.  He  found 
consolation  in  the  sufferings  of  otheis,  and  thus  gave  those  bloody 
orders  which  he  afterwards  regretted.  The  unnatural  pleasures  to 
which  he  was  addicted  were  only  another  mode  of  soothing  the 
despair  of  his  soul.  It  is  probable  that  his  insanity  was  complete 
when  he  retired  to  Caprea;.  Sometimes  he  had  lucid  intervals,  in 
which  he  wrote  those  letters  of  which  Suetonius  gives  some  extracts 
('  Tiberius,'  c.  67),  and  in  which  he  confesses  the  wretched  state  of  his 
soul.  His  physical  health  was  excellent,  until  some  days  before  his 
death.  Tiberius  loved  the  arts  and  literature.  According  to  Suetonius, 
he  wrote  a  lyric  poem,  '  Conquestio  de  L.  Ca3saris  Morte ; '  he  also 
wrote  poems  in  Greek,  choosing  for  his  models  Euphorion,  Rhianus, 
and  Partheniu3,  the  author  of  an  erotic  poem  which  has  come  down 
to  us. 

(Suetonius,  Tiberius;  Velleius  Paterculus,  ii.,  c.  94,  &c. ;  Tacitus, 
Annal.,  lib.  i.-vi. ;  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xlvi.-xlviii. ;  Horn,  Tiberius,  cin 
Historischcs  Gemdlde.  The  character  of  Tiberius  has  been  defended 
by  Buchholz,  Plulosophische  Untersuchnngen,  vol.  ii.,  p.  49,  &c.) 

TIBE'RIUS  II.,  ANI'CIUS  THRAX,  FLA'VIUS  CONSTAN- 
TI'NUS,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  virtuous  emperors  of  the  east. 
He  was  born  iu  Thrace  towards  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  and 
belonged  to  a  rich  and  very  distinguished  family,  the  history  of  which 
is  unknown  to  us.  He  was  educated  at  the  court  of  Justinian,  whose 
successor,  Justin  II.  (565-7S),  loved  him  as  his  son,  and  employed  him 
in  various  civil  and  military  offices.  In  573  Tiberius,  who  was  then 
general  of  the  imperial  guards,  commanded  the  army  against  the 
Avars,  who  were  powerful  north  of  the  Save  and  the  Danube.  His 
lieutenant  having  neglected  to  watch  the  passages  of  the  Danube, 
Tiberius  was  surprised  by  the  Avars  and  lost  a  battle.  However,  ho 
recovered  this  loss,  and  concluded  a  peace,  by  which  the  possession  of 
the  important  fortress  of  Sirmium,  now  Mitrowicz,  on  the  Save,  near 
its  junction  with  the  Danube,  was  secured  to  the  Romans.  This  wa3 
one  of  the  few  advantages  obtained  by  the  Greek  armies  during  the 
unfortunate  reign  of  Justin  II.  Italy,  which  had  been  conquered  by 
Justinian,  was  overrun  by  the  Longobards ;  the  Berbers  ravaged  the 
kingdom  of  Carthage,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Vandals ;  and 
on  the  Persian  frontier  Chosroes  (Khosrew)  made  various  conquests. 
Justin,  feeling  his  incompetency,  and  having  lost  his  son,  looked  for  a 
regent,  and  his  choice  fell  upon  Tiberius.  The  great  talents  of  Tibe- 
rius, his  amiable  character,  his  generosity  and  love  of  justice,  and  bis 
sincere  piety,  had  won  him  the  hearts  of  the  nation,  and  the  esteem 
of  the  emperor  and  his  ministers.  Justin  was  confirmed  in  his  choice 
by  the  empress  Sophia,  whose  private  views  on  this  occasion  harmo- 
nised with  the  interest  of  the  state.  Tiberius  was  the  handsomest 
man  at  the  court,  and  it  seems  that  Sophia  intended  to  marry  him 
on  the  death  of  Justin.  However  this  may  be,  before  she  declared  in 
his  favour  she  asked  him  whither  he  was  married.  Tiberius  imme- 
diately gues-ed  the  motive  of  the  question,  and  answered  that  he  was 


not,  although  he  was  secretly  married  to  a  lady  named  Anastasia.  He 
thus  gained  the  protection  of  the  empress,  and  was  proclaimed  Caesar 
by  Justin  on  the  7th  of  December  574,  in  a  most  solemn  assembly  of 
the  civil  and  military  officers,  and  of  the  clergy  under  the  presidency 
of  the  patriarch  Eutychius,  by  whom  Tiberius  was  crowned  with  the 
imperial  diadem.  In  this  assembly  the  emperor  Justin  addressed  to 
his  future  successor  the  remarkable  speech  (Theophylactus,  iii.  11), 
which  Gibbon  translates  thus  : — "  You  behold  the  ensigns  of  supreme 
power.  You  are  about  to  receive  them,  not  from  my  hand,  but  from 
the  hand  of  God.  Honour  them,  and  from  them  you  will  derive 
honour.  Respect  the  empress  your  mother — you  are  now  her  son — 
before,  you  were  her  servant.  Delight  not  in  blood,  abstain  from 
revenge,  avoid  those  actions  by  which  I  have  incurred  tbe  public 
hatred,  and  consult  the  experience  rather  than  the  example  of  your 
predecessor.  As  a  man,  I  have  sinned  ;  as  a  sinner,  even  in  this  life 
I  have  been  severely  punished  :  but  these  servauts  (his  ministers), 
who  have  abused  my  confidence  and  inflamed  my  passion,  will  appear 
with  me  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ.  I  have  been  dazzled  by  the 
splendour  of  the  diadem  :  be  thou  wise  and  modest ;  remember  what 
you  have  been,  remember  what  you  are."  To  this  speech  of  a  dying 
sinner,  Tiberius  answered,  "  If  you  consent,  I  live ;  if  you  command, 
I  die  :  may  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth  infuse  into  your  heart  what- 
ever I  have  neglected  or  forgotten." 

The  burden  of  government  devolved  upon  Tiberius,  whose  authority 
was  never  cheeked  by  Justin.  The  war  with  Persia  prevented  Tibe- 
rius from  expelling  the  Longobards  from  Italy ;  but  he  sent  there  all 
the  troops  he  could  dispose  of,  and  succeeded  in  maintaining  tbe 
imperial  authority  in  the  exarchate  of  RavenDa,  on  the  Ligurian  coast, 
in  the  fortified  places  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  in  Rome,  iu  Naples,  and  in 
the  greater  part  of  Campania  and  of  Lucania.  He  saved  Rome  and 
Pope  Pelagius  II.  from  the  Longobards  by  sending  a  fleet  laden  with 
provisions  (775).  Some  years  later  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Frankish  king  Chilperic,  who  checked  the  Longobards  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  Tiberius  succeeded  in  bribing  several  of  the  thirty  Longo- 
bardian  dukes,  who,  after  the  murder  of  King  Clepho  (573-74)  and 
during  the  minority  of  Antharis,  imitated  in  Italy  the  Thirty  Tyrants 
of  Athens.  The  daughter  of  King  Alboin  and  Rosamond,  who  had 
fled  from  Italy,  was  then  living  at  the  court  of  Constantinople. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  reigns  of  Justin  and  Tiberius 
was  the  war  with  Persia.  Khosrew,  the  king  of  Persia,  had  made 
extensive  conquests  in  Asia  Minor  during  the  reigu  of  Justin.  In 
575  Tiberius  concluded  a  partial  truce  for  three  years  with  him,  on 
condition  that  hostilities  should  cease  except  on  the  frontiers  of 
Armenia,  where  tbe  war  was  still  carried  on.  These  frontiers  being 
easily  defended  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  defiles  in  the 
Armenian  Mountains,  Tiberius  levied  a  strong  army  while  Khosrew 
lost  time  in  forcing  passages  or  in  besieging  small  fortified  places.  For 
several  centuries  the  Eastern  empire  had  not  seen  such  an  army  as  was 
then  raised  by  Tiberius.  A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  among 
whom  were  many  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  barbarians,  crossed  the 
Bosporus  in  576,  under  the  command  of  Justinian,  and  advanced  to 
tbe  relief  of  Tbeodosiopolis,  the  key  of  Armenia.  Theodore,  the 
Byzantine  general,  defended  the  fortress  against  tbe  whole  army  of 
Khosrew.  At  the  approach  of  Justinian  the  Persian  king  left  the 
siege  and  advanced  to  meet  the  Greeks.  The  encounter  took  place 
near  Melitene  (in  the  district  of  Melitene  in  Armenia  Minor).  The 
Persians  were  routed,  and  many  of  them  were  drowned  in  their  retreat 
across  the  Euphrates;  twenty-four  elephants,  loadsd  with  the  treasures 
of  Khosrew  aud  the  spoil  of  his  camp,  were  sent  to  Constantinople. 
Justinian  then  advanced  as  far  ai  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  a  peace  was 
about  to  be  concluded  in  577  ;  but  Khosrew  broke  off  the  negotiations 
on  account  of  a  victory  which  his  general  Tamchosroes  (Tam-khosrew) 
unexpectedly  obtained  over  Justinian  by  surprising  him  iu  Armenia. 
Tiberius  now  recalled  Justinian,  and  appointed  in  his  place  Mauritius, 
who  was  afterwards  emperor.  Mauritius  restored  the  old  Roman  pre- 
caution of  never  passing  the  night  except  in  a  fortified  camp;  he 
advanced  to  meet  the  Persians,  who  had  broken  the  truce  of  575,  and 
attacked  the  empire  on  the  side  of  Mesopotamia  (577).  The  Persians 
retired  at  the  approach  of  Mauritius,  who  took  up  his  winter  quarters 
in  Mesopotamia  (577-78). 

On  the  26th  of  September  578  Tiberius  became  sole  emperor  by  the 
solemn  abdication  of  Justin,  who  died  on  the  5th  of  October  next. 
After  the  funeral  of  Justin,  when  the  new  emperor  appeared  in  tbe 
Hippodrome,  the  people  became  impatient  to  see  the  empress.  The 
widow  of  Justin,  who  was  in  the  Hippodrome,  expected  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  people  as  empress ;  but  she  was  soon  undeceived  by  tbe 
sight  of  Anasta-ia,  who  suddenly  appeared  at  the  side  of  Tiberius. 
In  revenge,  Sophia  formed  a  plot  against  Tiberius,  and  persuaded 
Justinian,  the  former  commander  in  the  Persian  war,  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy.  Tiberius  however  was  informed  of  this 
design.  Justinian  was  arrested,  and  the  emperor,  by  pardoning  him, 
made  him  for  ever  his  faithful  friend.  Sophia  was  deprived  of  her 
imperial  pension  and  palaces,  and  she  died  in  neglect  and  obscurity. 

A  quarrel  broke  out  between  Eutychius,  the  patriarch,  and  Grego- 
rius,  the  apocrisiarius  of  Constantinople,  who  could  not  agree  on  the 
state  of  the  soul  after  death.  The  Greeks  were  then  the  most  disputa- 
tious people  in  the  world  about  religious  matters,  and  their  disputes 
often  led  to  serious  trouble.    The  emperor  accordingly  undertook  to 
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settle  this  dispute.  Adhering  to  the  opinion,  of  GregorillS,  ho  con- 
vinced the  patriarch  that  he  was  wrong,  and  lie  persuaded  him  to  burn 
a  bonk  which  ho  had  written  on  the  corporeal  naturo  of  tho  soul  after 
death. 

Khoarew  died  in  679,  after  a  reign  of  forty-eight  years.  Ho  had 
entered  into  negotiations  with  tho  Greeks,  but  his  successor,  Hormisdas 
(Orinuz)  broke  them  off  and  recommenced  the  war.  Hormisdas  was 
defeated  by  Mauritius  and  his  lieutenant,  Narscs,  a  great  captain,  who 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Narses,  tho  victor  of  the  Ostro-Goths. 
They  overran  Persia  in  one  campaign  in  579,  and  in  580  they  routed 
tho  army  of  Hormisdas  in  a  bloody  battle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  took  up  their  winter-quarters  in  Mesopotamia.  At 
the  same  time  the  Greeks  obtained  great  advautagts  in  Africa. 
Gasmul,  king  of  the  Mauritani,  or  Berbers,  had  defeated  and  killed 
three  Greek  generals — Theodore,  Theoctistes,  and  Amabilis ;  but  in 
580  he  was  defeated  by  the  exarch  Gennadius,  and  put  to  death. 
Tiberius  was  less  fortunate  in  Europe,  the  Avars  having  surprised  and 
taken  the  town  of  Sirmium.  But  in  the  following  year  (581)  Mau- 
ritius destroyed  the  Persian  army  iu  the  plain  of  Constantine,  and 
their  general,  Tatn-Khosrew,  lost  his  life.  Mauritius  had  a  triumph 
in  Constantinople,  and  on  the  5th  of  August  he  was  created  Crcsar  by 
Tiberius,  who  whs  then  worn  out  by  illness,  and  who  had  no  male 
issue.  After  having  given  his  daughter  Constantina  in  marriage  to 
Mauritius,  Tiberius  died  on  the  14th  of  August  582,  and  since  the 
time  of  the  great  Theodosius  no  emperor's  death  caused  regret  so 
universal.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  reign  of  this 
emperor,  that  he  was  always  provided  with  money  without  oppressing 
the  people  by  taxation  ;  and  yet  his  liberality  was  so  great  that  the 
people  used  to  say  that  he  had  an  inexhaustible  treasure.  But  all 
these  resource*  did  not  enable  him  to  save  Italy,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  thus  : — During  the  invasions  of  Italy  and  other  parts  of 
the  Roman  empire  by  the  barbarians,  many  rich  men  saved  great 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  which  they  carried  to  Constantinople, 
then  the  only  safe  place  in  Europe.  This  city  being  the  centre  of  the 
arts,  and  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  East  being  very  extensive, 
even  the  money  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  gradually 
found  its  way  into  the  Greek  empire,  where  the  barbarians  purchased 
all  those  articles  which  they  had  not  skill  enough  to  fabricate  them- 
selves. This  view  is  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding 
the  immense  tribute  which  the  Greek  emperors  often  paid  to  the  bar- 
barians, there  was  always  a  want  of  coin  in  the  barbarian  kingdoms. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  having  lost  their  martial  habits,  the 
emperors  were  obliged  to  recruit  their  armies  among  the  barbarians. 
These  people  however  were  as  ready  to  fight  against  the  emperors  as 
for  th(  m  ;  and  it  would  have  endangered  the  existence  of  the  empire 
if  too  large  a  number  had  been  engaged  iu  its  service.  Thus  Tiberius 
preferred  bribing  the  Longobardiau  dukes  to  raising  a  large  army  of 
barbarians,  who  would  probably  have  joined  the  Longobards  as  soon 
as  they  had  got  their  pay. 

(Cedrenus ;  Theophancs  ;  Theophylactus  ;  Zonaras  ;  Gregorius 
Turonensis ;  Paulus  Diaconus ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall ;  Le  Beau, 
Histoire  du,  Baa  Empire.) 

TIBE'RIUS  ALEXANDER,  prefect  of  Egypt,  was  the  son  of  Tibe- 
rius Alexander  who  was  alabarcha  of  Alexandria,  and  the  brother  of 
Philo  Judajus,  the  well-known  writer.  Tacitus  calls  him  an  Egyptian, 
but  this  only  means  that  he  was  a  native  of  Alexandria ;  for  he  was  a 
Jew,  though  he  afterwards  adopted  paganism.  Nero  appointed  him 
governor  of  Judtea,  where  he  succeeded  Cuspius  Fad  us,  and  he  made 
him  a  Roman  eques.  In  the  last  campaign  of  Corbulo  against  the 
Parthians,  Tiberius  Alexander  and  Viniauus  Annius,  the  son-in-law  of 
Corbulo,  were  given  as  hostages  to  King  Tiridates,  who  came  to  the 
Roman  camp  for  the  purpose  of  settling  his  differences  with  the 
Romans  (a.d.  03).  Tiberius  Alexander  was  afterwards  appointed 
prefect  of  Egypt,  in  which  capacity  he  quelled  a  dangerous  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  who  were  jealous  of  the  favour  which 
Nero  showed  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  that  town.  The  resistance  of 
the  Jews  was  so  obstinate,  that  Tiberius  was  obliged  to  employ  two 
legions  and  five  thousand  Libyan  soldiers  against  them  ;  and  it  is  said 
that  more  than  fifty  thousand  Jews  perished  ou  this  occasion.  On  the 
1st  of  July,  a.d.  G9,  Tiberius  Alexander  proclaimed  Vespasian  emperor, 
pursuant  to  a  scheme  which  had  been  concerted  by  Vespasian,  Titus, 
and  Mucianus,  the  proconsul  of  Syria.  In  consequence  of  this  event, 
the  1st  of  July  09  is  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian, who  showed  great  regard  for  his  governor  of  Egypt.  When 
Titus,  the  successor  of  Vespasian,  was  about  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  which  resulted  in  its  capture,  he  was  accompanied  by 
Tiberius  Alexander. 

(Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  and  Be  Bello  Jud. ;  Suetonius,  Yespasiantis ; 
Tacitus,  Annal,  xv.  23  ;  Hist.  i.  11 ;  ii.  74,  79 ;  the  note3  of  Ernesti 
to  Suetonius  and  Tacitus.) 

TIBERIUS,  an  Alexandrine  grammarian,  who  probably  lived  in  the 
4th  century  of  our  era.  Suidas  (s.  v.  Ti^e'pios),  who  calls  him  a  philo- 
sopher and  a  sophist,  ascribes  to  him  a  long  list  of  rhetorical  works, 
all  of  which  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  formerly  used 
to  be  called  ITfpl  rwv  napa  A7]ixoa84vei  axr)fi<*Ta"',  and  which  is  one  of 
the  best  works  of  the  kind  that  were  produced  at  the  time.  The 
editio  priuceps  of  it,  which  is  ascribed  to  Leo  Allatius,  appeared  at 
Rome  in  1043.   The  next  edition  is  that  of  Gale,  who  incorporated 
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the  work  of  Tiberius  in  his  '  Rhetorcs  Selecti,'  8vo,  Oxford,  I67C.  A 
reprint  of  this  collection  of  rhetoricians  was  edited  by  J.  Fiseher, 
8vo,  Leipzig,  1773.  Iu  all  these  editions  the  work  of  'I  iberiiut  contains 
only  22  short  chapters,  which  treat  on  Schemata,  that  is,  those  forms 
of  expression  which  arc  not  tho  natural  forms,  but  are  adopted  far 
ornament  or  use.  In  1815  J.  K.  BoiBsonade  published  at  London  a 
new  edition,  in  8vo,  from  a  Vatican  manuscript,  in  which  the  work  is 
called  rifpl  <Tx?j/"«Tai"  pnTopiKwv,  and  iu  which  there  are  20  chapters 
more  than  had  ever  before  been  published ;  and  this  second  part  of 
the  work  treats  on  the  so  called  '  figurus  elocutiouis,'  or  the  ornamental 
forms  of  elocution.  This  edition  of  Boissonade  also  contains  a  work 
of  Rufus,  entitled  rdx"7!  htT0PtKh>  the  author  of  which  has  only  become 
known  through  the  Vatican  manuscript  containing  the  complete  work 
of  Tiberius  ;  in  the  editions  of  Gale  and  Fischer  it  was  called  tho 
work  of  an  anonymous  writer.  A  few  fragments  of  other  works  of 
Tiberius  are  preserved  in  the  scholiast  on  Hermogenes,  ii.,  pp.  3»5  and 
401,  edit.  Aldus. 

(Groddeck,  Initio,  Jfisloria;  Grtecorum  Literarue,  ii.  173;  Wester- 
mann,  Geschichte  der  Griech.  Beredtsamheit,  p.  251,  &c.) 

TIBE'RIUS  ABSI'MARUS  became  emperor  of  the  East,  in  a.d.  093, 
under  the  following  circumstances : — Leontius  dethroned  and  banished 
the  tyrant  Justinian  II.,  and  having  assumed  the  imperial  title  in 
695,  continued  tho  war  with  the  Arab.?  in  Africa.  Notwithstanding 
the  Greeks  were  assisted  by  the  Berbers,  they  lost  Carthage  in 
697  ;  they  reconquered  it  shortly  afterwards,  but  in  695  the  Arabs 
retook  tho  town  from  the  Greeks  and  entirely  destroyed  it.  A 
powerful  tleet,  commanded  by  the  patrician  John,  was  then  off  Car- 
thage;  but  although  John  entered  the  harbour  with  a  division  of  his 
fleet,  and  landed  a  body  of  troops,  his  measures  had  only  a  partial 
effect,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Carthage  to  her  fate.  The  destruc- 
tion of  this  famous  town  was  attributed  by  the  Greek  officers  to  the 
incompetency  of  John,  and  they  were  afraid  to  return  to  Constanti- 
nople without  having  prevented  tho  ruin  of  Carthage.  Absiuiarus, 
the  commander  of  the  Cibyrata;,  or  the  troops  of  the  province  of 
Cibyra,  then  the  collective  name  of  Caria  and  Lycia,  turned  the  dis- 
content of  the  soldiers  to  his  own  profit.  He  persuaded  his  men  that 
the  emperor  would  punish  them  severely  for  not  having  obtained 
some  advantage  over  the  Arabs,  and  that  they  ran  the  risk  of  suffering 
for  the  faults  of  their  commander-in-chief.  When  the  fleet  wa3  off 
Crete,  a  mutiny  broke  out.  The  Cibyratie  proclaimed  Absimarus 
emperor,  the  rest  of  the  fleet  followed  their  example,  and  John  was 
massacred. 

Absimarus  having  arrived  at  Constantinople,  cast  anchor  in  the  bay 
of  Ceras  (now  the  Golden  Horn),  between  this  city  and  the  suburb  of 
Sycae.  Leontius  prepared  a  vigorous  resistance ;  but  the  courage  of 
his  soldiers  and  of  the  inhabitants  was  weakened  by  an  epidemic 
disease,  and  at  last  Absimarus  found  his  way  into  the  town  by  bribing 
some  sentinels. 

Absimarus  assumed  the  name  of  Tiberius  and  was  acknowledged 
emperor  :  his  rival  Leontius  had  his  nose  and  his  ears  cut  off,  and  wae 
confined  in  a  monastery.  Tiberius  Absimarus  continued  the  war  with 
the  Arabs,  and  appointed  his  brother  Heraclius  commander-in-chief. 
This  experienced  general  conquered  Syria  in  699  and  700,  and  treated 
the  Mohammedan  inhabitants  most  barbarously :  it  is  said  that 
200,000  of  them  lost  their  lives  by  the  sword  of  the  Greeks.  This 
war  continued  during  the  years  701,  702,  and  703 ;  and,  although 
the  Greeks  did  not  recover  Carthage,  they  obtained  many  signal  advan- 
tages. Tiberius  Absimarus  had  great  influence  in  Italy,  where  Popes 
Sergius  and  John  VI.  were  continually  harassed  by  John  Platys,  and 
afterwards  by  Theophylaet,  the  Greek  exarch  of  Ravenna. 

Tiberius  Absimarus  lost  his  crown  by  a  sudden  revolution.  When 
Leontius  dethroned  Justinian  II.,  this  prince  had  his  nose  cut  off,  and 
was  banished"  to  the  town  of  Cherson,  in  the  present  Crimea.  Some 
years  after,  he  fled  to  the  khaghan,  or  khan,  of  the  Khazars.  who 
received  him  respectfully,  and  assigned  for  his  residence  Phanagoria, 
once  an  opulent  city,  on  the  island  of  Tamatarcha.  The  khaghan, 
whose  name  was  Busirus,  gave  him  iu  marriage  his  sister  Theodora  ; 
but  Tiberius  Absimarus  bribed  the  khan  with  a  large  sum  of  gold,  and 
Justini  in  was  only  saved  by  the  affection  of  Theodora,  who  diseoverrd 
to  him  the  treacherous  design  of  her  brother.  After  straugliug  with 
his  own  hands  the  two  emissaries  of  the  khaghan,  Justinian  rewarded 
the  love  of  his  wife  by  repudiating  her  and  sending  her  back  to  her 
brother  Busirus  ;  and  he  fled  to  Tstrbelis,  or  Terbellus,  the  king  of  the 
Bulgarians.  He  now  formed  the  plan  of  recovering  his  throne,  and  he 
purchased  the  aid  of  Terbelis  by  promising  him  his  daughter  and  a  part 
of  the  imperial  treasury.  At  the  head  of  15,000  horse,  they  set  out  for 
Constantinople.  Tiberius  Absimarus  was  dismayed  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  his  rival,  whose  head  had  been  promised  by  the  khaghan, 
and  of  whose  escape  he  was  yet  ignorant.  Justinian  had  still  some 
adherents  in  Constantinople,  who  introduced  his  troop3  into  the  city, 
by  means  of  an  aqueduct.  Tiberius  escaped  from  Constantinople,  but 
he  was  seized  at  Apollonia  on  the  Pontus  Euxinus  (705),  and  Justinian 
ordered  him,  his  brother  Heraclius,  and  the  deposed  Leontius,  who 
was  still  alive,  to  be  dragged  into  the  Hippodrome.  Before  their  exe- 
cution, the  two  usurpers  were  led  in  chains  to  the  throne,  and  forced 
to  prostrate  themselves  before  Justinian,  who  had  sworn  not  to  spare 
one  of  his  enemies.  Planting  his  feet  on  their  necks,  the  tyrant 
watched  the  chariot-race  for  more  than  an  hour,  while  the  people 
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shouted  out  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Thou  shalt  trample  on  the  asp 
and  basilisk,  and  on  the  lion  and  dragon  shalt  thou  set  tby  foot."  He 
then  gave  orders  to  behead  Tiberius,  Leontius,  and  Heraclius.  Jus- 
tiuian  II.  reigned  till  711.  The  Greeks  gave  him  the  surname  of 
Rhinotmetus,  that  is,  '  he  whose  nose  is  cut  off.'  Tiberius  Absimarus 
had  two  sons,  Theodore  and  Constantine,  who  probably  perished  with 
their  father.  It  is  said  however  that  Theodore,  who  is  also  called 
Theodosius,  survived  his  father,  and  became  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Iconoclasts;  but  this  is  doubtful. 

(Theophanes ;  Cedrenus  ;  Zonaras  ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall ;  Le 
Beau.  Uistoire  du  lias  Empire.) 

TIBULLUS,  A'LBIUS,  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  was  a 
friend  and  contemporary  of  Horace.  He  was  of  equestrian  rank,  and 
originally  possessed  considerable  property,  of  which  he  lost  the  greater 
part  (Tibull.,  i.  1, 19,  &c. ;  iv.  1, 128,  &c),  probably,  as  it  is  conjectured, 
in  consequence  of  the  assignments  of  lands  among  the  veterans  of 
Augustus;  and  this  supposition  is  rendered  still  more  probable  by 
the  circumstance  that  Tibullus  never  celebrates  the  praises  of  Augus- 
tus, like  the  other  poets  of  his  time.  He  was  not  however  reduced  to 
absolute  poverty  ;  the  estate  on  which  he  resided  at  Pedum  (Horace, 
'  Ep.,'  i.  4),  a  town  between  Praneste  and  Tibur,  appears  to  have  been 
his  own,  and  to  have  descended  to  bim  from  his  ancestors.  (Tibull., 
i.  10,  15,  &c.)  Here  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  quiet  country-life,  which  had  for  him  the  greatest 
charms.  He  left  it  however  to  accompany  his  patron,  Valerius  Mes- 
salia,  into  Aquitania,  and  was  present  with  bim  through  the  campaign, 
either  in  B.C.  28  or  27.  (Tibull.,  i.  7,  9.)  He  afterwards  set  out  with 
him  to  Asia,  but  was  taken  ill  at  Corcyra;  but  that  he  died  at  Corcyra, 
as  is  stated  by  some  modern  writers,  is  only  a  conjecture,  unsupported 
by  any  ancient  authority,  and  is  directly  contradicted  by  what  Ovid 
says.  It  appears  from  an  epigram  of  Domitius  Marsus  (in  Tibull.,  iv. 
15),  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  that  Tibullus  died  soon  after 
Virgil ;  and  as  Virgil  died  iu  B.C.  19,  we  may  perhaps  place  the  death 
of  Tibullus  in  the  following  year,  B.C.  18.  It  has  been  already  men- 
tioned that  Tibullus  was  the  friend  of  Horace  ;  two  poems  have  come 
down  to  us  addressed  to  him  by  the  latter  ('  Carm.,  i.  33  ;  '  Epist.,'  i. 
4).  Ovid  too  laments  his  death  in  a  beautiful  elegy,  from  which  it 
appears  that  his  mother  and  sister  were  present  at  his  death  ('  Amor.,' 
iii.  9). 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  at  what  time  Tibullus  was  born  ;  and  we 
can  but  at  best  make  some  approximation  to  it.  In  the  epigram  of 
Domitius  Marsus,  already  referred  to,  lie  is  called  juvenis,  and  Ovid 
deplores  his  untimely  death.  We  mu,t  not  however  be  misled  by 
the  expression  juvenis  into  supposing  that  he  was  quite  a  young  man, 
iu  our  sense  of  the  word,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  since  the  ancients 
extended  the  meaning  of  juvenis  to  a  time  which  we  consider  to  be 
that  of  mature  manhood.  Several  circumstances  tend  to  show  that 
he  could  not  be  much  less  than  forty  at  his  death.  Ovid  speaks  of 
Tibullus  as  preceding  Propertius,  and  of  Propertius  as  preceding 
himself;  and  as  Ovid  was  born  B.C.  43,  we  must  place  the  birth  of 
Tibullus  a  few  years  at  least  before  that  time.  Again,  Horace  in  the 
first  book  of  his  Odes  addressed  Tibullus  as  an  intimate  friend,  which 
hardly  allows  us  to  suppose  that  Tibullus  was  a  mere  youth  at  the 
time.  If  Bentley's  supposition  is  correct,  that  the  first  book  of  the 
Odes  was  published  about  B.C.  30  or  28,  Horace  was  then  about  35, 
and  Tibullus  may  have  been  a  few  years  younger.  Moreover  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  young  man  when  he  accompanied 
Messalla  into  Aquitania'  in  B.C.  28  or  27.  We  may  therefore  perhaps 
place  his  birth  at  about  B.C.  57.  There  are  indeed  two  lines  in  Tibullus 
(iii.  5,  17,  18),  which  expressly  assign  bis  birth  to  B.C.  43,  the  same 
year  in  which  Ovid  was  born  ;  but  these  are,  without  doubt,  an  inter- 
polation derived  from  one  of  Ovid's  poems  ('Trist.,'  iv,.10,  6). 

We  have  thirty-six  poems  of  Tibullus,  written,  with  one  exception, 
in  elegiac  metre,  and  divided  into  four  books.  The  first  two  books 
are  admitted  by  all  critics  to  have  been  written  by  Tibullus,  but  of 
the  genuinene-s  of  the  last  two,  considerable  doubts  have  been  raised. 
J.  H.  Voss  and  others  attribute  the  third  book  to  a  poet  of  the  name 
of  Lygdamis,  but  the  style  and  mode  of  treating  the  nubjects  resemble 
the  other  elegies  of  Tibullus,  and  there  do  not  appear  sufficient  reason 
for  doubting  that  it  is  his  composition.  There  are  however  stronger 
grounds  for  supposing  the  first  poem  in  the  fourth  book,  written  in 
hexameters,  not  to  be  genuine.  It  differs  considerably  in  style  and 
expression  from  the  other  poems,  and  is  attributed  by  some  writers  to 
Sulpicia,  who  lived  under  Domitiau,  by  others  to  a  Sulpicia  of  the 
age  of  Augustus;  but  we  know  nothing  with  certainty  respecting  its 
author.  Of  the  other  poems  in  this  book,  almost  all  bear  traces  of 
being  the  genuine  works  of  Tibullus. 

The  elegies  of  Tibullus  are  chiefly  of  an  amatory  kind.  In  the 
earlier  period  of  his  life  Delia  seems  to  have  been  his  favourite,  and 
afterwards  Nemesis,  and  their  names  occur  most  frequently  in  his 
poems.  Several  of  his  elegies  are  devoted  more  or  less  to  celebrating 
the  praises  of  his  patron  Messalla,  but  these  are  the  least  pleasing 
parts  of  his  works,  for  he  does  not  appear  to  have  excelled  in 
panegyric. 

Tibullus  is  placed  by  Quinctilian  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  elegiac 
poets  ('Inst.  Orat.,'  x.  1).  His  poems  are  distinguished  by  great  ten- 
derness of  feeling,  which  sometimes  degenerates  into  effeminacy,  but 
they  at  the  same  time  excite  our  warmest  sympathies.    He  seems  to 


have  been  of  a  melancholy  temperament,  aud  to  have  looked  at  things 
from  a  gloomy  point  of  view;  hence  we  find  the  subject  of  death 
frequently  introduced,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  interrupted 
by  dark  forebodings  of  the  future.  He  constantly  describes  the 
pleasures  of  a  country-life  and  the  beauties  of  nature,  for  which  he 
had  the  most  exquisite  relish ;  and  there  is  in  these  descriptions  a 
naturalness  and  truthfulness  which  place  him  above  his  contemporary 
Propertius.  His  style  too  is  not  of  the  artificial  character  which 
distinguishes  the  elegies  of  Propertius ;  and  his  subjects  are  not,  like 
the  latter,  mere  imitations  or  translations  of  the  Greek  poets,  but 
essentially  original  works. 

Tibullus  was  formerly  edited  together  with  Catullus  and  Proper- 
tius, the  earlier  editions  of  which  are  mentioned  under  PitorEimus. 
The  principal  separate  editions  are  hy  Brockhusius  (Amst.,  4to,  1708), 
Vulpius  (Padua,  4to,  1749),  Heyne  (Leipz.  8vo,  1777,  often  reprinted, 
of  which  the  fourth  edition,  containing  the  notes  of  Wunderlich  and 
Dissen,  appeared  in  1817-19,  2  vols.  8vo,  Leipz.),  J.  H.  Voss  (Heidel- 
berg, 8vo,  1811),  Bach,  (Leipz.,  8vo,  1819),  Goldbdry  (Paris,  8vo,  1820), 
Lachmann  (Berlin,  8vo,  1829),  and  Dissen  (Gottiugqp,  2  vols.  8vo, 
1835),  of  which  the  two  last  contain  the  best  text. 

Tibullus  has  been  translated  iuto  English  by  Dart  (1720),  and 
Grainger  (1759).  There  are  modem  German  translations  by  J.  H. 
Voss  (Tubingen,  1810),  Giinther  (Leipz.,  1825),  and  IUchter  (Magde- 
burg, 1831).    There  are  also  French  and  Italian  translations. 

Respecting  the  life  of  Tibullus  and  the  Roman  elegy  in  general,  the 
reader  may  consult  with  advantage  Gruppe's  '  Die  Rbmische  Elegie,' 
Leipzig,  1838. 

TICKELL,  THOMAS,  an  English  poet  of  unblemished  mediocrity, 
was  born  in  1086,  at  Bridekirk  in  Cumberland.  He  was  sent  to 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  he  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
1708.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college,  and 
as  he  did  not  comply  with  the  statutes  by  taking  orders,  he  obtained  a 
dispensation  from  the  crown  for  holding  his  fellowship,  till  lie 
vacated  it  by  marrying  in  1720.  His  praises  of  Addison  were  so 
acceptable  that  they  procured  him  the  patronage  of  that  writer,  who 
"initiated  him,"  says  Johnson,  "into  public  affairs."  When  the  queen 
was  negotiating  witli  France,  Tickell  published  '  The  Prospect  of 
Peace,'  in  which  he  raised  his  voice  to  reclaim  the  nation  from  the 
pride  of  conquest  to  the  pleasures  of  tranquillity.  This,  owing 
perhaps  to  Addison's  friendly  praises  of  it  in  '  The  Spectator,'  had  a 
rapid  sale,  and  six  editions  were  speedily  exhausted.  On  the  arrival 
of  King  George  I.  Tickell  wrote  •  The  Royal  Progress,'  which  was 
printed  in  the  '  Spectator.'  Johnson  says  of  it  that  "  it  is  neither 
high  nor  low,"  a  very  equivocal  criticism,  considering  Johnson's 
habitual  tastes. 

The  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  'Iliad'  was  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  Tickell's  poetical  career,  having  been  published  in 
opposition  to  Pope's ;  both  appeared  at  the  same  time.  Addison 
declared  that  the  rival  versions  were  both  excellent,  but  that  Tickell'8 
was  the  best  that  was  ever  made.  Strong  suspicions  of  Addison  him- 
self being  the  translator  have  been  thrown  out  by  Pope,  Young,  and 
Warburton.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  To  compare  the  two  translations 
would  be  tedious  ;  the  palm  is  now  universally  given  to  Pope.  But  I 
think  the  first  lines  of  Tickell's  were  rather  to  be  preferred;  and  Pope 
seems  since  to  have  borrowed  something  from  them  in  connection 
with  his  own." 

During  the  dispute  on  the  Hanoverian  succession  Tickell  assisted 
the  royal  cause  with  his  '  Letter  to  Avignon,'  of  which  five  editions 
were  sold.  Addison  now  employed  him  in  important  public  business, 
and  when,  in  1717,  Addison  himself  rose  to  be  secretary  of  state,  he 
made  Tickell  under  secretary.  On  Addison's  death,  Tickell  published 
his  works,  to  which  he  prefixed  an  elegy  on  the  author,  which  Johnson 
pronounces  to  be  equal  for  sublimity  and  elegance  to  any  funeral  poem 
in  the  English  language.  Considering  that  we  have  the  '  Lycidas '  of 
Milton,  this  sounds  oddly  :  on  turning  to  this  elegy,  we  are  forced  to 
admit,  with  Steele,  that  it  is  only  "prose  in  rhyme,"  and  occasionally 
very  bad  prose  too.  In  1725  Tickell  was  made  secretary  to  the  Lords 
Justices  of  Ireland,  a  place  of  honour  in  which  he  continued  till  his 
death,  on  the  23rd  April  1740. 

*  TICKNOR,  GEORGE,  a  distinguished  American  scholar  and 
writer,  was  born  on  the  1st  of  August  1791,  at  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
and  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire,  where  he 
graduated  in  1807.  He  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1813  ;  but  his  time  and  thoughts  continued  to  be 
mainly  given  to  literature,  and  in  1815  he  finally  abandoned  the  law 
and  proceeded  to  Europe  in  order  to  fit  himself  for  the  more  con- 
genial occupation  to  which  he  now  fully  devoted  himself.  After 
remaining  a  couple  of  years  in  the  University  of  Gbttingen  he  visited 
successively  the  cities  of  Paris,  Rome,  Madrid  (where  he  spent  several 
months  in  the  year  ISIS),  Lisbon,  Edinburgh,  and  London.  During 
the  four  years  which  he  stayed  in  Europe  Mr.  Ticknor  had  zealously 
prosecuted  his  philological  studies,  his  chief  attention  being  given  to 
the  living  languages  of  Europe,  and  he  had  made  himself  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  middle  ages.  Among  the  many 
eminent  literary  men  whose  friendship  he  at  this  time  acquired,  were 
Southey  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  both  of  whom  were  delighted  with 
his  stores  of  old  Spanish  reading  —  Scott  in  writing  to  Southey 
in  April  1819  (Lockhart's  'Life,'  c.  xliv.),  calls  him  a  "wondrous 
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fallow  for  romantio  lore  and  antiquarian  research,  considering  his 
couutry."  The  futno  of  his  attainments  had  during  his  absence 
secured  his  election  to  the  chuir  of  modern  language!  in  Harvard 
University,  and  on  his  return  to  Amerioa  iu  1811)  ho  entered  with 
energy  upon  the  duties  of  his  olfieo.  His  lecturo*  upon  the  great 
writers  of  Italy,  Franco,  Spain,  and  England  excited,  as  Mr.  l'rescott 
has  testified,  a  remarkable  amount  of  interest,  and  Mr.  Ticknor's 
labours  are  acknowledged  to  havo  been  largely  instrumental  iu  stimu- 
lating among  his  contemporaries  the  study  of  the  modern  languages 
and  literature  of  Europe.  Mr.  Ticknor  retained  his  professorship  for 
fifteen  year1.  Ho  then  returned  iu  1835  with  his  family  to  Europe, 
and  spont  tliero  some  three  years  in  extending  and  verifying  his  in- 
vestigations, and  iu  collecting,  with  tho  assistance  of  Professor  PaflOual 
de  Gayangos  of  Madrid,  raro  and  valuable  Spanish  books,  of  which  lie 
succeeded  in  forming  an  almost  unrivalled  collection.  Whilst  largely 
assisting  other  literary  men  and  students,  Mr.  Ticknor  had  himself 
published  nothing  more  than  nu  occasional  essay,  but  ho  was  now 
concentrating  his  attention  upon  Spanish  literature.  With  a  rare 
amount  of  industry  and  intelligence  ho  laboured  on  for  years,  and  at 
length  in  1849  produced  his  'History  of  Spanish  Literature:  with 
Criticisms  on  tho  particular  Works  and  Biographical  Notices  of  Pro- 
minent Writers,'  3  vols.  Svo.  The  work  is  by  general  consent  the 
most  complete  history  of  Spanish  literature  in  any  language,  full, 
minute,  and  precise  iu  information,  and  eminently  fair  and  candid  in 
spirit.  The  author  appears  in  his  researches  almost  to  have  exhausted 
existing  materials  whether  bibliographical  or  biographical — over- 
looking nothing  and  uegloeting  nothing.  However  other  students  of 
the  poets  and  imaginative  writers  of  Spain  may  differ  from  Mr. 
Ticknor  in  his  critical  estimates  of  particular  authors  or  books,  all 
willingly  admit  the  immense  benefit  they  derive  from  his  labours, 
and  with  entire  unanimity  his  work  has  been  accepted  by  European  as 
well  as  American  scholars  as  the  standard  book  of  reference  on  the 
history  of  Spanish  literature.  It  has  beeu  translated  into  both  the 
Spanish  and  German  languages. 

TICO'ZZI,  STE'FANO,  was  born  in  1762,  in  the  Val  Saesina,  in  the 
province  of  Coiuo.  He  studied  at  Milan,  and  afterwards  at  Pavia, 
took  priest's  orders,  and  afterwards  was  appointed  incumbent  of  a 
country  parish  near  Lecco,  iu  his  native  province.  When  the  French 
invaded  Lombardy  in  1706,  he  and  his  brother  Cesare  Francesco,  w  ho 
was  an  advocate,  favoured  the  revolutionary  movement;  but  when 
the  Austrians  came  back  in  1799,  Ticozzi  was  obliged  to  emigrate  into 
France,  and  his  brother  was  seized  and  sent  prisoner  to  Cattaro. 
Ticozzi  returned  with  the  victorious  French  in  the  following  year, 
and  was  appointed  to  several  political  offices  under  the  Italian  repub- 
lic, aud  in  18UC  was  made  sub-prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Piave 
under  Napoleon's  administration.  In  1S10  he  published  some  dis- 
quisitions on  monastic  institutions :  'Degli  Istituti  Claustrali  Dialoghi 
Tre,'  8vo,  Bclluuo.  He  lost  his  situation  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and 
retired  to  Milan,  whero  he  lived  mainly  by  literary  labour.  He  trans- 
lated into  Italian  Sismondi's  'History  of  the  Italian  Republics,'  Llorente's 
'History  of  the  Inquisition,'  Agincourt's  'History  of  the  Arts,' and 
other  works.  Iu  1818  he  published  his  'Dizionario  dei  Pittori  dal 
Rinnovamento  dclle  Arti  fiuo  al  1S00,'  which  he  afterwards  merged 
in  his  larger  work,  'Dizionario  degli  Architctti,  Scultoii,  Pittori, 
Int  'gliatori  in  rame  e  in  pictra,  Uoniatori  di  Mtdaglie,  Musaicisti, 
Niellatori,  Intarsiatori  d'ogni  Eta  e  d'ogni  Nazione,'  4  vols.  Svo,  Milan. 
This  is  a  really  useful  compilation,  although  not  always  exact  about 
dates.  He  also  published  —  ],  '  Memorie  Storichc,'  12  vols.  8vo, 
Florence,  being  a  series  of  historical  tales  taken  from  the  history  of 
Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages;  2,  '  Viaggi  di  Messer  Francesco  Novello  da 
Carrara,  Siguore  di  Padova,  e  di  Taddea  d'Este,  sna  consorte,  a  diverse 
parti  d'Europa,'  2  vols.  8vo,  a  work  also  illustrative  of  the  same 
period  ;  3,  a  continuation  of  Corniani's  biographical  work,  '  I  Secoli 
della  Letteratura  Italiana,'  down  to  our  own  times,  and  also  a  con- 
tinuation of  Bottari's  collection  of  letters  concerning  the  arts  :  '  Rac- 
colta  di  Lettere  sulla  l'ittura,  Scultura,  ed  Architettura,  scritti  dai 
piii  celebri  Pcrsonaggi  dei  Secoli  xv.,  xvi.,  e  xvii.,  continuata  fiuo  ad 
nostri  Giorni,'  8  vols.  8vo ;  and  likewise  a  continuation  of  Verri's 
'History  of  Milan  : '  '  Storia  di  Milano  del  Coute  Pietro  Verri,  dai  suoi 
piu.  rimoti  Tempi  fiuo  al  1525,  continuata  fino  alia  presente  Eta,' 
6  vols.  12mo,  Milan,  besides  several  dissertations  upon  various  paint- 
ings and  other  minor  works.  He  left  inedited  and  unfinished  a  Life 
of  Coreggio,  and  'A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  distinguishing  Copies  from 
the  Originals  in  Paintings.' 

Ticozzi  died  in  1836.  He  married  a  grand  daughter  of  the  historian 
Giannone,  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 

TIDEMAN,  PHILIP,  was  a  native  of  Niirnberg,  where  he  was 
born  in  the  year  1657.  He  studied  first  under  a  painter  named 
Nicholas  Racs,  with  whom  he  remained  eight  years,  and  was  distin- 
guished by  his  diligent  application  to  his  art,  iu  which  he  attained 
great  proficiency.  Desiring  however  to  improve  his  knowledge  and 
taste,  he  went  to  Amsterdam  to  study  the  capital  works  of  the  great 
masters  in  the  collections  in  that  city. 

Lairesse  being  ;.t  that  time  in  great  esteem  at  Amsterdam,  Tideman 
resolved  to  place  himself  uuder  his  direction ;  aud  so  gained  the  good 
opinion  of  his  teacher  by  his  plea-ing  manners  and  his  talents,  that 
Lniresse  conceived  a  great  affection  for  him,  aiul  not  only  gave  him 
the  best  instruction  in  the  art,  but  employed  him  to  assist  in  some 


important  works  on  which  he  was  engaged.  In  executing  thefio  workn 
Tidernan  gave  such  evident  proof  of  his  abilities,  that  he  soon  obtained 
Bulllcient  employment  independent  of  Laire-se. 

His  compositions  of  fabulous  history  and  allegory  indicate  a  lively 
fancy,  genius,  and  invention  ;  insomuch  that  in  tliirf  respect  his  designs 
havo  beeu  recommended  as  models  to  succeeding  artists.  Two  of  bin 
capital  compositions  were  Venus  complaining  to  Jupiter  of  Juno's 
persecution  of  /Eneas,  aud  Juno  applying  to  iEolus  to  destroy  tho 
Trojan  fleet.  He  died  in  1715,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  leaving  a  very 
great  number  of  sketches  and  designs,  which  allbrd  proofs  both  of  his 
industry  and  the  fertility  of  his  invention. 

TIECK,  CHRISTIAN  FEIEDRICH,  a  celebrated  sculptor,  brother 
of  Ludvvig  Ticck,  was  boru  in  Berliu  on  the  1 1th  of  August  1776. 
Having  studied  awhile  under  Schadow,  he  in  1798  proceeded  to  I'aria, 
where  ho  became  a  pupil  of  David.  In  1801  he  returned  to  Berlin, 
and  afterwards  went  to  Wiiunir,  then  a  great  centre  of  literary  and 
artistic  activity.  Here  he  fouud  in  GOtho  a  warm  and  most  valuable 
friend  and  adviser,  and  whilst  here  he  not  only  assisted  iu  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sculptural  decorations  of  the  new  palace,  but  executed 
busts  of  Gbthe,  Vos.°,  and  Wolff,  besides  many  of  members  of  princely 
and  noble  families.  In  1805  he  went  with  his  brother  Ludwig  to 
Italy,  and  carefully  studied  the  great  works  of  art  there,  maintaining 
at  the  same  time  by  his  numerous  busts,  &c,  his  manual  dexterity. 
Hero  he  found  friends  and  patrons  iu  Madame  de  Stael,  and  the 
crown-prince,  afterwards  King  Ludwig,  of  Bavaria.  For  the  former 
he  executed  a  rilievo  for  the  family  sepulchre  at  Coppet,  and  subse- 
quently a  life-size  statue  of  Necker,  aud  busts  of  herself,  the  Due  do 
Broglic,  Augustus  Sehlcgel,  and  M.  Rocca.  For  Ludwig  of  Bavaria 
he  executed  at  various  times  busts  of  Ludwig  himself,  Jacobi,  Schelliug, 
Ludwig  Tieck,  Leasing,  Erasmus,  Grotius,  Herder,  Walleustein,  and 
several  others,  chiefly  for  the  Walhalla.  On  his  second  visit  to  Italy 
(1812)  he  became  acquainted  with  Rauch,  and  the  two  great  sculptors 
ever  after  remained  fast  friends.  He  returned  in  1819  to  Berlin,  where 
he  established  his  atelier,  aud  was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy. 
During  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  employed  upon  many  of  the 
public  works,  and  was  a  prominent  actor  iu  the  artistic  movements  in 
the  Prussian  capital.  Among  his  productions  were  the  friezes,  the 
sculptures  in  the  pediment,  and  other  external  decorations  of  the 
Theatre  Royal,  the  gates,  and  the  statue  of  the  angel  in  the  poreh  of 
the  Cathedral  in  Berlin;  a  series  of  fifteen  seated  marble  statues  of 
classical  personages  for  the  royal  palace ;  a  bronze  equestrian  statue 
of  Frederick  William  at  Ruppin,  besides  several  monumental  works 
and  numerous  busts  and  rilievi.  He  was  also  during  many  years 
extensively  employed  on  the  restoration  of  ancient  works  for  the 
Royal  Museum,  in  which  institution  he  was  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  sculpture.  He  died  at  Berlin  on  the  14th  of  May,  1851. 
Tieck  was  not  possessed  of  much  imaginative  power;  he  executed 
some  good  statues  aud  rilievi,  but  his  chief  strength  lay  in  his  memo- 
rial busts,  many  of  which  display  great  elevation  of  style  and  admirable 
chiselling.  In  his  studio  several  eminent  sculptors  have  been  formed, 
among  whom  perhaps  the  best  known  is  Kiss,  the  sculptor  of  the 
Amazon.  There  are  casts  of  some  of  Tieck's  works  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham. 

TIECK,  LUDWIG,  one  of  the  most  influential  actors  upon  the 
modern  literature  of  Germany,  was  born  iu  Berlin,  on  May  31,  1773. 
At  the  universities  of  Halle,  Gottingen,  aud  Erlangen,  he  studied  with 
great  ardour;  history  and  the  poetical  literature  of  both  the  ancients 
aud  the  moderns  being  his  favourite  pursuits.  His  poetical  j  owers 
developed  themselves  early,  but  they  took  a  direction  opposite  to  the 
usual  classical  models,  and  exercised  themselves  on  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  what  may  be  termed  the  Christian  chivalry  or  romance  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  although  his  first  efforts,  'Almansur,'  a  prose  idyll, 
in  1790,  and  'Alia  Moddiu,'  a  prose  play,  in  three  acts,  in  17yu-l, 
assumed  an  eastern  locality.  Both  displayed  great  poetical  ability,  but 
he  did  not  attempt  verse,  except  in  a  few  short  pieces  introduced  amid 
the  prose.  In  1792  he  produced  the  tragedy  of  'Der  Abschied'  (The 
Parting),  also  in  prose,  which,  like  most  of  his  other  dramatic  pieces, 
is  more  fitted  for  the  closet  than  the  stage.  He  probably  himself 
began  to  perceive  that  his  true  strength  lay  in  narrative,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  produced  'Das  griine  Band,'  a  mediaeval  tale  of  consider- 
able pathos,  with  great  truth  of  characterisation  and  much  interest; 
and  '  Abdallah,'  an  oriental  tale,  with  little  of  oriental  colouring,  and 
of  a  ghastly  terror-inspiring  character.  He  had  made  much  progress  ia 
the  study  of  Euglish  literature,  particularly  the  drama,  aud  the  result 
was,  in  1793,  a  compressed  translation,  or  rather  paraphrase,  of  Ben 
Jonson's  '  Volpone,'  in  three  acts,  in  which  it  is  remarkable  how  care- 
fully he  has  omitted  all  the  more  poetical  passages  which  ornament 
the  original,  and  in  which,  for  the  scene  where  Volpone  plays  the 
mouutebank,  he  substitutes  a  satirical  one  between  an  Englishman  and 
a  German  author  come  to  England  for  a  few  weeks  to  write  volumes 
ou  the  character  of  the  couutry  aud  its  inhabitants.  To  the  same 
period  belongs  also  his  novel  of  'William  Lovell,'  of  which  the  cha- 
racters ami  scenery  are  intended  to  be  Euglish,  but  they  have  a  very 
foreign  air,  and  the  tone  of  the  whole  is  more  gloomy  than  most  of 
Tieck's  productions. 

The  six  years,  from  1795  to  1500,  both  inclusive,  was  a  period  of 
incessaut  activity.  During  it  he  travelled ;  visited  Jena,  where  he 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  two  Schlegels,  Novalis,  and 
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Schelling;  Weimar,  where  lie  became  acquainted  with  Herder;  and 
Hamburg,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  named 
Alberti.  The  intercourse  with  the  above-named  literary  celebrities  had 
much  influence  on  his  future  course.  While  still  adhering  to  the  roman- 
tic school,  his  productions  embraced  a  wider  field.  He  continued  to 
write  tales,  novels,  tragedies,  and  comedies  ;  but  in  embodying  nursery 
tales,  as  in  his  '  Blaubart,'  a  play  in  five  acts,  '  Die  Sieben  Weiber  des 
Blaubarts '  (Seven  Wives  of  Bluebeard),  a  tale,  and  the  '  Leben  und  Tod 
des  kleinen  Rothkiippchen'  (Life  and  Death,  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood), 
a  tragedy  in  three  acts,  he  united  much  of  the  simplicity  of  the  old  tradi- 
tions, with  the  added  interest  of  poetical  conception,  a  closo  adherence 
to  the  story,  and  occasional  passages  of  pathos  or  of  humour.  Occa- 
sionally he  took  for  his  subject  legends  of  a  higher  character,  as  in  his 
'Leben  unci  Tod  der  heiligeu  Genoveva;'  and  in  1804,  in  '  Kaiser  Octa- 
vianus,'  a  work  which  had  been  long  expected,  and  which  his  country- 
men consider  as  one  of  the  most  successful  of  his  romantic  productions. 
To  this  he  lias  prefixed  a  long  prologue,  in  which  various  characters  are 
introduced  to  display  the  pro-aic  element,  and  a  poet,  to  whom  comes 
Komancc,  a  female,  who  describes  herself  as  infusing  joy  throughout 
the  world,  and  says  that  her  father  is  Faith,  and  Love  her  mother. 
In  this  prologue,  and  in  the  following  play,  which  is  partly  in 
prose,  is  found  the  most  favourable  specimen  of  Tieck's  versification. 
It  is  not  of  the  most  careful  construction  ;  and  it  is  singular  that 
though  his  conceptions  were  highly  poetical,  the  best  examples  of 
them  are  found  in  his  prose.  This  line  was  followed  out  in  subse- 
quent works,  as  in  'Fortuuilt,'  which  however  embodies  a  considerable 
amount  of  good-humoured  satire  on  the  various  conditions  of  the 
existing  state  of  society.  Another  class  comprises,  what  are  styled  by 
the  Germans  Art-Novels,  to  which  belong  'Franz  Stern  bald's  Wan- 
deruDgen,'  '  Phantasien  uber  die  Kuust,'  and  '  Herzenscrgiessungen 
eines  Kunstliebenden  Klosterbruders' (Heatt-outpourings  of  an  Art- 
loving  Monk),  written  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Wackeuroder,  in 
all  of  which  he  displays  a  love  aud  knowledge  of  the  beautiful  and 
elevated  in  art,  a  contempt  for  the  self-complacency  of  affected  con- 
noisseurship,  and  a  manifestation  of  Boman  Catholic  feeling,  to  which 
faith  he  for  some  time  adhered  about  this  period.  Perhaps  less  dis- 
tinctive as  a  class,  as  his  previous  tales  had  much  of  a  similar  character, 
were  his  '  Volksmahrcheii'  (Popular  Legeuds),  such  as  the  history  of 
Heymon's  Children,  the  Fair  Magelone,  Melusina,  &c,  legends  which 
are  European,  and  the  '  Denkwiirdigo  Geschichtschrouik  der  Sehild- 
biirger'  (Memorable  History  of  the  Simpletons),  a  sort  of  German 
version  of  our  Men  of  Gotham  ;  tales  in  prose,  abounding  in  pleasant 
fancy,  interspersed  with  picturesque  descriptions  or  strokes  of  broad 
humour,  aud  told  with  a  simplicity  and  an  apparent  childish  belief 
in  the  wonders  related  that  give  an  indescribable  charm  to  the  whole. 
Upon  yet  another  class  he  evidently  bestowed  more  thought  and 
labour.  In  the  dramas,  for  they  assume  that  form,  '  Der  gestiefelter 
Kater'  (Puss  in  Boots);  in  'Prinz  Zerbino,  oder  die  Reise  naeh 
dem  guten  Geschmack'  (Travels  in  search  of  Good  Taste);  'Die  ver- 
kehrte  Welt'  (The  World  turned  upside  down);  and  'Leben  und 
Thaten  des  Kleinen  Thomas,  genanut  Diiumehcn'  (Tom  Thumb);  in  all 
of  which  he  attacked  with  keen  irony  the  low,  material,  anti-poetical 
notions  of  poetry  advocated  by  learned  pedants,  and  defended  by 
implication,  by  example,  and  by  occasional  parodies  on  the  classicists, 
the  theory  of  the  romantic  school.  A  key  to  'Zerbino,'  by  one 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  all  the  authors  alluded 
to  in  that  drama,  would  posses?  much  interest  for  the  English  student. 
These  pieces,  independent  of  their  critical  merits,  have  an  interest  of 
their  own  from  the  wit  and  humour  of  the  dialogue.  Many  of  the 
productions  of  this  period,  including  most  of  those  above-mentioned, 
were  subsequently  published  together,  under  the  title  of  '  Phautasus,' 
in  a  frame-work  of  a  conversational  party,  to  whom  or  by  whom 
they  are  related.  An  excellent  translation  of  'Don  Quixote,'  a  very 
good  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  '  Epiccene,  or  the  Silent  Woman,'  and  a 
remarkably  successful  one  of  Shakspere's  'Tempest,'  also  belong  to 
this  period. 

In  1S01-2,  while  residing  in  Dresden,  he  assisted  F.  Schlegel  in 
bringing  out  the  '  Musen-Almanach,'  to  which  he  contributed  some  of 
his  tales.  He  then  lived  for  a  time  at  Berlin,  and  next  at  Ziebingeu 
near  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder,  seeming  to  enjoy  a  poetical  leisure, 
during  wLich  he  produced  nothing  but  '  Kaiser  Octaviauus  '  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  in  1804  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  made  a 
journey  to  Italy,  returning  from  thence  in  1806  to  Munich,  where  he 
had  the  first  attack  of  gout,  from  which  he  was  ever  after  an  extreme 
suff.  rer.  This  attack  was  so  violent,  that  he  produced  little  for 
several  years.  He  occupied  himself,  when  able,  in  revising  and  adding 
to  his  previous  works,  publishing  the  'Phautasus'  as  above  stated, 
and  a  collection  of  his  poems;  in  studying  aud  collectiog  the  early 
poetry  of  his  own  country,  of  which  in  1803  he  had  published  '  Minue- 
lieder  aus  dem  Schwabisohen  Zeitulter'  (  Love  Songs  of  the  Swabian 
period),  and  in  1815  '  Ulrich's  von  Liechtenstein  Fraueiidieust '  (  Worth 
of  W  oman) ;  and  in  extending  his  acquaintance  with  the  English 
drama.  In  1812  he  published  the  '  Alt-englisches  Theater/  containing 
translations  of  the  old  King  John,  the  Pindar  of  Wakefield, 
lencles  Locnne,  the  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  and  the  old 
Bear,  all  ol  which  he  contends  are  the  genuine,  though  chiefly  early, 
productions  of  Sbakapere.  In  1817  he  published  two  volumes  of 
specimens  of  the  early  German  drama,  and  in  the  same  year  visited 


England  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  literature 
connected  with  the  drama  which  he  could  not  procure  in  Germany. 
He  laboured  diligently  ;  the  treasures  of  the  British  Museum  as  well 
as  those  of  many  private  collections  were  opened  to  him  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  no  foreigner  ever  attained  so  wide  and  so  exact  an 
acquaintance  as  Tieck  with  the  English  literature  of  the  great  Eliza- 
bethan period,  or  so  just  an  appreciation  of  Shakspere,  although  his 
enthusiasm  has  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  beauties  hidden  from 
Englishmen  in  the  apocryphal  or  rejected  works  attributed  to  Shak- 
spere, in  the  genuineness  of  nearly  all  of  which  he  is  a  stedfast  believer, 
but  of  which  his  countryman  and  follower  Ulrici  has  formed  a  more 
sober  judgment.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he  settled  at  Dresden, 
and  for  some  time  his  literary  publications  were  chiefly  novels  and  tales 
for  the  pocket  books  and  similar  annuals.  In  1823  he  published  the 
first  volume  of  'Shakspeare's  Vorschule'  containing  translations  of 
Green's  '  Friar  Bacon,'  'Arden  of  Fever.sham,'  of  which  he  has  doubts 
whether  it  is  a  production  of  Green's  or  an  early  work  of  Skakspcre, 
aud  Hey  wood's  'Lancashire  Witches ;'  this  was  followed  by  a  second 
volume  in  1829  containing  '  Fair  Em,'  '  The  second  Maid's  Tragedy,' 
by  Mussingen,  translated  from  one  of  the  three  manuscript  plays 
saved  from  the  fire  by  Warburton  the  herald,  and  '  The  Birth  of 
Merlin  :'  the  first  he  considers  to  be  more  probably  an  early  effort  of 
Shakspere's  than  of  any  of  the  other  names  to  which  it  has  been 
assigned,  grounding  his  opinion  of  this  and  other  of  the  doubtful 
plays  on  the  belief  that  Shakspere  commenced  writing  for  the  stage 
many  years  earlier  than  had  at  that  time  been  admitted;  a  belief 
which  the  investigations  of  Mr.  C.  Knight  in  his  '  Pictorial  Shakspere ' 
has  shown  to  be  very  probable,  though  not  leading  always  to  the  con- 
clu-ions  at  which  Tieck  has  arrived  regarding  the  particular  plays.  In 
1828  he  published  his  '  Dramaturgische  Bliitter,'  chiefly  written  in 
1817,  a  collection  of  reviews  or  criticisms  of  modern  German  plays, 
including  notices  of  Schiller's  '  Piccolomini,'  and  '  Wallcnstein's  Tod;' 
Gothe's  'Jery  und  Biitelei,'  aud  '  Clavigo  ; '  and  Shakspere's  'Romeo 
aud  Juliet,'  'Lear,'  'Henry  VIII.,'  'Macbeth,'  and  '  Hamlet ; '  all  con- 
taining much  genial  criticism,  with  a  delicate  and  true  apprehension  of 
their  poetical  feeling  and  harmony ;  with  notices  of  the  acting  of  Kemble 
aud  Kean;  and  Appendices  on  the  German  aud  English  stage.  About 
the  same  time  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  continuation  anrl 
completion  of  the  translation  of  Shakspere's  acknowledged  plays, 
which  had  been  begun  by  Schlegel,  and  of  which  the  first  volumo 
appeared  in  1825.  The  merits  of  this  translation,  of  which  many 
were  entirely  from  his  own  hands,  and  all  were  subjected  to  his 
revision,  are  universally  acknowledged.  Less  literal,  but  more  spirited 
an  el  equally  true  to  the  sense  of  the  author,  than  the  previous  trans- 
lation by  the  Vosses,  they  are  illustrated  by  a  number  of  notes  which 
display  a  vast  amount  of  reading,  aud  many  ingenious  conjectures  as 
to  various  disputed  readings,  and  they  now  form  the  recognised  text 
of  Shakspere's  plays  in  Germany.  Tne  work  was  completed  in  1829. 
But  his  labours  were  not  confined  to  this  work,  he  continued  to  write 
tales  for  periodical  publications,  and  in  1828  he  produced  his  novel 
of  'Dichtersleben,'  (  Life  of  a  Poet)  in  which  Shakspere  and  several 
of  his  contemporaries  are  introduced,  aud  in  which  the  death  of 
Marlow  is  vividly  described.  In  1829  he  published  'Der  Tod  des 
Dichttrs,' (the  Poet's  Death)  in  which  the  unhappy  fate  of  Camoens 
is  pathetically  related.  In  1826  he  also  produced  one  of  his  most 
picturesque  narratives,  'Der  Aufruhr  in  den  Cevcnnes,' in  which  the 
insurrection  in  the  Cevennes  is  graphically  told,  but  unfortunately 
was  left  incomplete.  While  residing  at  Dresden  his  evening  circles 
became  celebrated,  at  which  his  readings  and  the  relation  of  his 
tales  formed  a  principal  charm,  and  which  were  attended  by  all 
the  literary  celebrities  who  were  in  the  vicinity  and  could  gain  admis- 
sion. In  1836  and  1840  he  published  his  two  latest  novels — 'Der 
Tischlermeister '  ( The  Cabinet-maker)  and  '  Victoria  Accorombona,' 
both  of  which  are  very  inferior  to  most  of  his  previous  works  of  a 
similar  character.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  management  of 
the  Dresden  theatres.  In  1840,  on  the  accession  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
IV.  to  the  throne  of  Prussia,  Tieck  was  invited  to  Berlin,  an  invitation 
which  he  accepted.  He  was  then  created  a  privy-councillor,  aud  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  partly  in  Berlin  and  paitly  at  Potsdam,  occu- 
pied  chiefly  with  some  theatrical  productions,  and  in  revising  aud 
correcting  his  works,  which  were  published  iu  20  volumes  at  Berlin 
between  1828  and  1846.  At  various  times  he  also  edited  'Novalis's 
Schriften,'  in  conjunction  with  Friedrich  Schlegel,  1802  ;  Heinrich  von 
Kleist's  '  Nacbgelassenen  Schriften'  (Posthumous  Works,  1826; 
Solger's  ' Nachlass  und  Brief wechsel'  (Remains  and  Correspondence) 
with  Friedrich  von  Raumer,  1826;  and  Reinhard  Lenz's  '  Gesam- 
melte  Schriften,'  (Collected  Works)  in  1828.  After  suffering  for  some 
years  from  continued  illness,  borne  with  wonderful  patience  and 
cheerfulness,  he  died  at  Berlin,  April  28,  1853,  leaving  a  name  which 
may  rank  with  the  highest  in  his  native  country,  and  which  English- 
men may  reverence  as  that  which  in  Germany  is  most  connected  with 
the  popularising  of  the  fame  of  the  great  dramatic  poet  of  Englaud. 

TIEDEMANN,  DIETRICH,  a  German  philosopher,  was  born  on 
the  3rd  of  April  1748,  at  Bremervorde,  near  Bremen,  where  his  father 
was  burgomaster.  He  received  his  earliest  education  at  home,  and  as 
he  was  scarcely  allowed  to  have  any  intercourse  with  other  children, 
his  leisure  hours  were  spent  in  reading.  His  father  sent  him  in  1763 
to  Verden,  where  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
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the  ancient  and  some  modom  languages.  After  a  stay  of  two  years 
lie  entered  the  Atheincum  of  Bremen.  The  system  of  education  and 
the.  distinguished  masters  of  this  institution  had  great  influence  on 
young  Tiedemann.  It  was  here  that  ho  first  conceived  a  love  for 
philosophy  and  its  history,  and  ho  began  his  philosophical  studies  by 
reading  tha  works  of  Descartes,  Locke,  Helvetius,  and  Malebranohe. 
After  spending  eighteen  months  at  Bremen,  he  entored  tho  University 
of  Gottiugen,  with  the  intention  of  studying  theology  pursuant  to  his 
father's  wish ;  but  he  continued  tho  study  of  classical  literature, 
mathematics,  and  philosophy.  Tho  study  of  philosophy  raised  in  his 
mind  strong  doubts  respecting  certain  main  points  of  tho  Christian 
religion,  which  he  was  unable  to  overcome,  and  this  led  him  to  aban- 
don the  study  of  theology.  Ha  now  tried  jurisprudence,  but  not- 
withstanding the  entreaties  of  his  father  to  devote  himself  to  some 
profession,  he  abandoned  tho  study  of  tho  law  also,  and  at  last  deter- 
mined to  follow  his  own  inclinations,  and  to  give  himself  up  entirely 
to  philosophy  and  its  history.  Ilia  father,  dissatisfied  with  his  son's 
conduct,  refused  to  send  him  further  means  of  subsistence.  After 
having  spent  two  years  and  a  half  at  Gottiugen,  Professor  Eyring 
proposed  to  him  to  take  the  place  of  tutor  in  a  nobleman's  family 
in  Livouia,  which  Tiedemann  accepted  very  reluctantly.  In  1769  he 
entered  his  new  situation,  in  which  he  remained  four  years,  although 
be  was  shut  out  from  all  means  of  prosecuting  his  own  studies,  and 
had  to  devote  almost  all  his  time  to  his  pupils.  Nevertheless,  he 
found  time  to  write  a  little  work  on  the  origin  of  language,  a  favourite 
topic  with  the  philosophers  of  that  time.  It  was  published  under  the 
title,  '  Versuch  eiuer  Krkliirung  des  Ur^prungs  der  Sprache,'  8vo,  Kiga, 
1772.  In  the  year  following  he  returned  to  his  native  place,  and  after 
having  spent  a  year  there  in  studying  various  subjects  which  he  had 
neglected  in  Livonia,  he  again  went  to  Gottiugen.  His  friend  Meiuers, 
who  was  now  a  professor  in  the  university,  introduced  him  to  Heyne, 
who  immediately  made  him  a  member  of  the  philological  seminary. 
The  small  income  derived  from  this  institution,  and  from  private 
instruction,  together  with  what  he  got  by  writing,  enabled  him  to  live 
in  independence.  His  work  on  the  Stoic  philosophy  appeared  under 
the  title  of  'System  dcr  Stoischen  Philosophic,'  Svo,  Leipzig,  1776. 
with  a  preface  by  Heyne,  who  had  recommended  the  publication.  In 
this  year  Heyne  was  applied  to  in  order  to  recommend  a  competent 
person  for  the  professorship  of  ancient  literature  at  the  Carolinum  in 
Cassel.  Heyne  recommended  Tiedemann,  and  accepted  the  place  for 
him  without  telling  him  of  it.  Tiedemann  was  delighted  with  the 
place,  as  it  did  not  occupy  too  much  of  his  time,  and  put  him  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Germany.  The 
study  of  philosophy  and  its  history  was  now  prosecuted  with  fresh 
zeal  and  vigour.  The  philosophical  views  which  he  had  imbibed  from 
the  authors  whom  he  had  most  studied  tended  towards  materialism  ; 
but  his  friend  Tetens  vigorously  counteracted  them,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  turning  his  mind  iu  a  different  direction.  In  the  year 
1786,  when  the  Carolinum  was  broken  up,  Tiedemann  was  transferred 
with  the  other  professors  to  Marburg.  Here  he  lectured  at  different 
times  on  logic,  metaphysics,  the  law  of  nature,  on  moral  philosophy, 
psychology,  universal  history,  history  of  philosophy,  and  sometimes 
also  on  some  classical  Greek  writer.  His  lectures  were  very  popular, 
and  his  kind  disposition  made  his  hearers  look  upon  him  more  as  a 
friend  than  as  a  master.  Sometimes,  especially  during  the  last  period 
of  his  life,  he  did  not  conduct  himself  with  the  calmness  and  dignity 
of  a  philosopher  in  combating  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  to  which  he 
was  opposed.  He  died  iu  the  midst  of  literary  undertakings,  aftar  a 
short  illness,  on  the  24th  of  May  1803. 

Tiedemann  was  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  His 
lifo  was  spent  in  intellectual  occupations  and  bodily  exercise,  of  which 
he  was  very  fond.  His  striking  qualities  were  great  self-control, 
cheerfulness,  and  a  total  absence  of  all  pretension  to  literary  supe- 
riority, although  his  works  were  extremely  popular.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  the  following  deserve  notice  : — '  Untersuchuugen 
iiber  den  Menschen,'  3  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1777,  &c. ;  '  Griecheulauds 
erate  Philosophen,  oder  Leben  und  Systeme  des  Orpheus,  Pherecydes, 
Thales,  uud  Pythagoras,'  8vo,  Leipzig,  17S0;  'Hermes  Trismegists 
Poemander,  oder  von  der  gottlichen  Macht  und  Weishiet,'  8vo,  Berlin 
and  Stettin,  1781.  This  work  is  a  translation  from  the  Greek  of 
Hermes  Trismegistus.  '  Geist  der  Speculativen  Philosophic,'  6  vols. 
8vo,  Marburg,  1791-97.  This  work  is  a  history  of  philosophy  from  the 
time  of  Thales  down  to  Leibnitz  and  Christian  Wolti',  and  is  still 
useful  for  the  materials  which  it  contains.  In  style  and  arrangement 
it  is  deficieut,  and  the  author  did  not  possess  that  critical  and  profound 
knowledge  of  philosophy  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  perceive 
the  organio  connection  aud  the  necessary  succession  of  the  various 
philosophical  systems.  'Thtaetet,  oder  iiber  das  menschlicho  Wissen,' 
8vo,  Frankfurt,  1794 ;  'Haudbuch  der  Psychologies  This  work  was 
edited  alter  the  author's  death  (Svo,  Leipzig,  1S04)  by  L.  Wachler, 
who  has  prefixed  to  it  a  biographical  memoir  of  Tiedemann.  Besides 
these  greater  works,  Tiedemann  wrote  numerous  smaller  treatises  and 
made  many  translations  from  the  French  :  he  also  contributed  papers 
t)  several  periodicals.  He  is  the  author  of  some  Latin  dissertations, 
among  which  we  may  mention  three  programs  :  'De  Antiquis  quibus- 
dam  Mueei  Fridericiani  Simulaerie,'  4  to,  Cassel,  1778-S0  ;  '  Dialogoruui 
Platonis  Argumenta  exposita  et  illustrata,'  Svo.  Bipont,  1786  ;  'Disser- 
wiio  de  Qutcstione  :  quro  fuerit  artium  magicarum  origo,  quomodo 


ilia)  ab  Asi;o  populis  ad  Griceos  atquo  Roruanos  et  ab  his  ad  cetera* 
gentos  suit  prop  igatte,'  ko.,  4to,  Marburg,  1787. 

(L.  Wachlcr's  Memoir  of  Tr  deinann,  in  his  llnmlhivh  d<r  J'.i/cho- 
logic;  Creuzer,  Mrmnria  Ditcrici  Tmde.manni,  4to,  M.irburg,  1*503; 
aud  Jiirdcn,  Lexikon  Dcu'schcr  JJichlcf  und  J'l-o.am'.'ri,  vol.  v., 
pp.  70  86.) 

TIEDEMANN,  FRII'.DRICH,  a  celebrated  German  anatomist,  was 
tho  son  of  tho  celebrated  philosophical  writer,  Dietrich  Tiedemann, 
and  was  born  at  Cass  1  on  the  23rd  of  August  1781.  He  received  bis 
early  education  at  the  gymnasium  at  Marburg,  where  he  also  com- 
menced tho  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  He  subsequently 
studied  in  the  hospitals  of  Bamberg  and  Wurzburg,  and  took  hn 
degree  in  1801.  At  this  time  he  took  up  the  study  of  phrenology, 
and  pursued  it  with  great  earnestness.  He  visited  Frankfurt,  aud 
made  the  friend-hip  of  the  celebrated  Sommering.  Ho  also  attended 
a  course  of  Schilling's  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  at  Wurzburg, 
and  afterwards  repaired  to  Pari".  In  1806  lie  was  appointed  professor 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  at  Landshut.  Here  he  published  his  first 
work  on  '  /oology,'  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1808  and  the 
third  in  1810.  In  1809  he  also  published  a  work  on  the  'Anatomy  ot 
the  Heart  of  Fishes,'  which  was  the  result  of  a  journey  in  Italy  and  the 
Tyrol.  In  1811  he  published  his  '  Anatomy  of  the  Flying  Lizard  or 
Dragon.'  In  1813  appeared  an  essay  on  tho  '  Anatomy  of  Headless 
Monsters.'  He  obtained  the  prize  ollere  i  by  the  Institute  of  France 
in  1811  for  the  best  es-ay  on  the  '  Structure  aud  Relations  of  the 
Radiate  Animals.'  In  order  to  qualify  himself  for  this  work  he  made 
a  journey  to  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  This  essay  was  published  in 
1820.  In  1  SI G  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  comparative  anatomy  and 
zoology  at  Heidelberg.  In  this  position  he  not  only  gained  a  great 
reputation  as  a  teacher,  but  published  a  largo  number  of  works  upon 
human  anatomy  and  zoology,  which  have  contributed  gieatly  to  the 
advancement  of  those  sciences  during  the  present  century.  Amongst 
these  the  brst  known  are  his  two  great  illustrate  anatomical  works 
on  the  '  Nerves  of  the  Uterus '  and  the  '  Arteries  of  the  Human  Body. 
These  were  published  in  folio  in  1822.  In  the  same  year  he  also  pub- 
lished 'Plates  of  the  Brain  of  Monkeys.'  In  1830  he  commenced  the 
publication  of  a  'Physiology  of  Man,'  which  was  finishe  I  in  1836.  As 
a  physiologist  he  devoted  great  attention  to  the  physiology  of  digestion, 
and  iu  conjunction  with  Leopold  Gmelin,  professor  of  chemistry  in 
Heidelberg,  he  made  many  original  researches  and  observations  on  this 
subject.  Iu  conjunction  with  L.  C.  Trevirauus  he  edited  five  volumes 
of  the  '  Zeitschrift  fur  Physiologie.'  He  has  also  published  numerous 
papers  in  journals,  &c,  both  on  anatomy  aud  zoology,  of  great  value. 
In  184  9  he  retired  from  his  chair  at  Heidelberg  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  his  eldest  son,  who  was  commander  of  the  castle  of  Rastadt, 
and  who  was  condemned  to  death  for  having  sided  with  the  revolu- 
tionary party.    [See  Supplement.] 

TIEDGE,  CHRISTOPH  AUGUST,  'The  Nestor  of  German 
Poetry,'  aud  one  who  has  now  taken  his  place  among  the  Germnn 
classics,  was  born  at  Gardelcgen  in  Altmark,  December  14th  1752. 
His  early  prospects  in  life  were  by  no  means  flattering,  for  the  death 
of  his  father  (Conrector  at  the  Magdeburg  gymnasium),  in  1772,  left 
him  and  a  family  of  young  children  in  a  very  destitute  situation.  He 
completed  however  bis  legal  studies  at  Halle;  but  notwithstanding 
the  favourable  opinion  his  talents  had  acquired  for  him,  he  soon 
abandoned  the  profession  for  which  he  had  prepared  himself,  and  iu 
1776,  accepted  the  situation  of  private  teacher  in  the  Arnstadt  family 
at  Eliich  in  Hohenstein.  The  choice  he  had  made  proved  a  fortunate 
one,  since  it  eventually  led  to  connections  and  friendships  that  proved 
very  advantageous.  The  immediate  result  of  the  course  he  had 
adopted  was  an  intimacy  with  Gokingk,  Gleim,  and  other  literary 
pei  sons  of  that  day,  iucluding  the  Baroness  von  der  Recke.  The 
friendships  thus  formed,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prosperous  and 
unruffled  tenour  of  his  after-life.  On  quitting  Elrieh  he  was  invited 
by  Gleim  to  reside  with  him  at  Halberstadt,  which  he  continued  to  do 
until  1792,  when  he  became  private  secretary  to  Domherr  von  Stedern; 
and  though  he  died  iu  the  following  year,  Tiedge  remained  in  the 
family  upon  the  samo  footing  during  the  life  of  Madame  von  Stedern, 
wdio,  at  her  death,  in  1799,  secured  to  him  a  handsome  competency. 
Being  thus  placed  perfectly  at  ease  in  his  circumstances,  he  travelled 
through  the  north  of  Germany,  aud  visited  Berlin,  where  it  was  his 
good  fortune  again  to  meet  with  Madame  von  der  Recke,  and  the 
intimacy  thus  resumed  continued  for  life.  Though  not  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinary  usages  of  society,  it  was  as  entirely  free  from  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  impropriety,  as  was  the  similar  domestication  of 
Cowper  with  Mrs.  Unwiu.  This  union,  of  a  kind  so  exceedingly  rare 
that  no  name  has  been  invented  for  it,  was  that  of  two  noble  and  pure 
minds,  congenial  in  their  tastes,  and  equally  inspired  with  a  feeling 
for  poetry  and  those  pursuits  which,  while  they  refine,  also  elevate  our 
nature.  The  author  of  'Urania'  was  as  well  shielded  from  scandal  as 
was  the  author  of  the  '  Task ; '  for  although  very  different  in  form, 
the  first-mentioned  poem  is,  like  the  other,  deeply  tinged  by  religious 
sentiment;  and  its  merits  were  more  immediately  recognised,  for  it 
went  through  several  editions  within  a  very  short  time  from  its  first 
appearance  iu  1S01. 

In  1S04  Tiedge  and  his  female  friend  visited  Italy,  where  they 
remained  about  two  years ;  and  of  this  journey  we  have  an  account 
from  the  pen  of  Madame  von  der  Re.^ke  herself  1  Tagebuch  einer 
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Reise,'  &c,  4  vols.  8vo,  with  a  preface  and  notes  by  Bottigcr,  which, 
besides  being  very  superior  to  the  general  class  of  tour-books,  affords 
evidence  of  her  being  a  zealous  though  candid  Protestant,  aud  a 
woman  of  strict  piety.  On  their  return  to  Germany,  Madame  von 
der  Recke  made  Berlin,  and  afterwards  (1819)  Dresden,  her  chief  place 
of  residence,  passing  the  summer  months  at  Teplitz  or  Carlsbad.  The 
only  change  Tiedge  henceforth  experienced  was  that  occasioned  by  the 
loss  of  his  companion  aud  benefactress,  for  she  had  taken  care  that 
her  death  (1833)  should  cause  no  change  whatever  in  his  outward 
circumstances,  not  eveu  that  of  his  residence;  as  she  directed  that  her 
establishment  should  be  kept  up  for  him  precisely  as  before,  and  that 
he  should  continue  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  and  comforts  he  had  so  long 
been  accustomed  to.  Nor  was  her  anxious  solicitude  for  her  friend's 
welfare  useless;  for  so  pre  eminently  was  Tiedge  favoured  beyond  the 
ordinary  lot,  that  lie  not  only  attained  an  unusual  age,  but  remained 
nearly  free  from  all  infirmities  of  cither  body  or  mind.  In  his  eighty- 
ninth  year,  says  one  who  appears  to  have  known  him  personally,  he 
did  not  seem  to  be  much  more  than  sixty  :  the  only  alteration  in  him 
was,  that  for  some  years  he  could  not  take  exercise  on  foot,  or  stir  out 
except  in  a  carriage  or  a  wheel-chair.  Even  but  a  week  before  his 
death  (March  8th  1841)  he  was  at  the  birth-day  fete  of  one  of  his 
friends. 

Soon  after  his  death,  his  '  Life  and  Literary  Remains'  were  given  to 
the  world  by  Dr.  K.  Palkenstein,  in  4  vols.  ;  and  a  complete  edition 
of  his  works  has  been  published  in  10  vols.  8vo.  After  his  '  Urania,' 
his  most  original  production  is  perhaps  his  '  Wanderuugen  durch  den 
Markt  des  Lebens,'  18-30,  which,  like  the  other,  may  bo  said  to  be 
lyric-didactic,  and  similar  in  tendency,  though  of  a  lees  decidedly 
religious  character,  the  seriousness  of  its  moral  precepts  being  relieved 
by  the  tone  of  playful  irouy  which  pervades  many  parts  of  the  poem. 
His  principal  other  productions  aro  his  'Poetical  Epistles,'  his 
'  Elegies,'  and  his  '  Fiauenspiegcl,'  all  of  which  have  contributed  to 
his  reputation.  The  esteem  in  which  the  poet  of  '  Urania  '  is  held  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  iu  honour  of  his  memory,  a  '  Tiedge  Vercin,' 
or  Tiedge  Institution,  was  after  his  death  established  at  Dresden,  one 
object  of  which  is  to  give  a  literary  prize  every  five  years,  and  another 
to  make  some  provision  in  their  declining  years  for  meritorious  writers 
who  may  have  fallen  into  adversity  in  consequence  of  age  and 
infirmities. 

TIE'POLO,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA,  a  celebrated  Italian  painter 
of  the  ISth  century,  was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Venice  in  1093. 
Tiepolo,  say3  Lanzi,  was  the  last  of  the  Venetians  who  acquired  a 
European  fame ;  celebrated  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  Spain.  He 
studied  as  a  boy  under  Gregorio  Lazzariui,  painted  at  first  in  hi3 
manner,  then  imitated  the  style  of  Tiazzetta,  but  attached  himself 
eventually  to  that  of  Paul  Veronese.  Already  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  was  known  even  out  of  Venice,  and  when  still  young  he  received 
invitations  from  various  Italian  cities  to  decorate  their  churches  and 
their  public  buildings.  His  works  in  the  north  of  Italy,  both  in  oil 
and  in  fresco,  are  numerous  :  one  of  his  first  works  of  note  was  the 
Shipwreck  of  San  Satiro,  in  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose,  at  Milan  :  he 
excelled  chiefly  in  fresco,  and  his  colouring  and  the  folds  of  his 
draperies  bear  great  resemblance  to  those  of  Paul  Veronese.  In  Ger- 
many also  Tiepolo  executed  several  works:  at  Wiirzburg  he  painted 
the  staircase  aud  the  saloon  of  the  bishop's  palace  and  two  altar-pieces. 
He  was  afterwards  invited  by  Charles  III.  to  Spain,  where,  in  Madrid, 
he  paiuted  the  ceiling  of  the  saloon  in  the  new  palace  of  the  king,  aud 
the  hall  of  the  royal  guard,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Meugs  :  he  executed  also  the  chief  altar-piece  in  oil  for  the 
convent,  church  of  St.  Paschal,  at  Armjuez.  He  died  in  Madrid  on 
jMareh  25th,  1709. 

Tiepolo's  style  was  slight  aud  brilliant,  yet  his  colouring  was  not 
glaring  :  tbe  effect  of  his  paiutiugs  was  not  produced  by  a  recourse  to 
bright  colours,  but  by  a  judicious  contrast  of  tints  :  his  drawing  was 
however  feeble,  though  this  weakness  was  nearly  concealed  by  the 
gracefulness  of  his  attitudes.  One  of  his  best  pictures  in  oil  is  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Agatha,  in  the  church  of  St.  Antonio,  at  Padua. 
He  etched  several  plates  in  a  vt  ry  free  and  spirited  manner.  He  left 
two  sons,  Giovanni  Domenico  and  Lorenzo,  who  were  both  painters  ; 
the  elder  etched  some  of  his  father's  designs. 

T1GHE,  MRS.  MARY,  was  born  in  1773,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
William  Blachford,  by  Theodora,  the  daughter  of  William  Tighe  of 
Posanna,  iu  Wicklow  county,  Ireland.  She  married  iu  1793  her  rela- 
tive Henry  Tk'he  of  Woodstock,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  In  1805 
Bhe  printed  for  private  circulation  her  poem  of  'Psyche,'  a  work 
founded  on  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  as  told  in  the  'Golden 
Ass'  of  Apuleius.  The  poem  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
descriptions,  the  tenderness  and  purity  of  its  sentiments,  the  ingenious 
manner  in  which  the  writer  has  completed  the  story,  the  poetical 
imagery,  and  the  musical  flow  of  the  versification,  which  is  iu  the  Spen- 
serian stanza,  managed  with  great  skill.  After  six  years  of  continued 
ill-health  she  died  on  March  24,  1810,  and  in  1811  '  Psyche'  was  pub- 
lished with  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  poems,  many  of  them  wiit.ten 
during  her  illness,  and  br;athiug  a  deep  religious  feeling.  All  of  them 
show  the  same  virtuous  tendencies  as  are  developed  iu  her  principal 
work,  but  they  do  not  on  the  whole  display  the  same  amount  of 
poetic  power. 

TIGRA'NES,  king  of  Armenia,  the  ally  of  Mithrickte3  the  Great, 


who  gave  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage.  He  was  master  of 
the  largo  tract  betweeu  Egypt  in  the  south-west,  and  the  Caspian  Sea 
in  the  north-east,  which  was  bounded  by  Assyria  and  Media  on  the 
east,  and  by  tho  kingdoms  of  Pontus  aud  Cappadocia  on  the  west  and 
north-west.  The  earlier  history  of  Tigranes  is  little  known ;  Strabo 
(p.  532,  Cas.)  aud  Justin  (xxviii.  3)  state  that  ho  was  sent  in  his  youth 
as  a  hostage  to  tho  king  of  the  Parthians,  who  afterwards  restored 
him  to  liberty.  He  conquered  Gordyene  and  Mesopotamia,  and  the 
Syrians  chose  him  for  their  king  in  B.C.  84,  or,  according  to  Appian 
('  De  Reb.  Syr.,'  70),  in  B.C.  80.  Before  B.C.  74  he  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Mithridates,  who  was  then  about  to  begin  his  third  war 
with  tho  Romans.  The  conditions  of  this  alliance  were,  that  Mith- 
ridates should  be  master  of  the  countries  which  they  hoped  to 
conquer,  and  that  Tigranes  should  have  the  inhabitants  and  all  the 
moveable  property  that  he  could  carry  off.  Plutarch  states  ('  Lucullus,' 
p.  509,  Xyland.)that  the  army  of  Tigranes  was  composed  of  200,000 
men,— 20",000  archers,  55,000  horse,  150,000  foot,  and  35,000  pioneers 
and  train, — anel  that  Arabs  and  warlike  Albani  from  the  Caucasus 
abounded  iu  the  Armenian  camp.  The  campaign  was  opened  in 
B.c  74.  Cappadocia  and  Bithynia  were  conquered,  and  Mithridates 
laid  siege  to  Cyzicus  in  Bithynia,  but  Lucullus  came  to  relieve  it,  and 
after  various  reverses  Mithridates  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Tigranes 
(B.C.  69).  The  conduct  of  the  Armenian  king  had  been  insincere 
during  these  events,  and  the  Romans  being  now  victorious,  he  not 
only  refused  to  receive  his  father-in-law,  but  set  a  prize  of  a  hundred 
talents  on  his  head,  on  the  pretext  that  the  king  had  persuaded  his 
son,  who  was  likewise  called  Tigranes,  to  rebel  against  his  father  aud 
to  join  the  Romans.  Mithridates  nevertheless  succeeded  in  pacifying 
his  son-in-law,  aud  they  joined  their  armies  to  meet  Lucullus,  who  had 
crossed  the  Euphrates  aud  the  Tigris,  and  had  laid  siege  to  Tigrano- 
cirta,  the  new  capital  of  the  Armenian  kingdom.  A  battle  ensued 
near  this  town,  in  which  Tigranes  was  completely  defeated  (Oth 
October,  B.C.  69),  and  his  capital  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
Tigranes  and  Mithridates  having  entered  into  negociation  with  Phraates 
III.,  king  of  the  Parthians,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  him  into  their 
alliance,  Lucullus,  who  had  now  carried  his  conquest  in  Armenia  as 
far  as  Artaxata  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Araxes,  marched  to  Mesopo- 
tamia to  attack  the  Parthians.  But  a  mutiny  of  his  soldiers  compelled 
him  to  retreat  to  Cappadocia,  where  they  dispersed,  as  it  seems,  by 
the  instigation  of  Pompey,  who  aimed  at  the  supreme  command  iu 
the  war  (B.C.  67).  The  Romans  lost  Cappadocia,  and  Tigranes  carried 
off  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  as  well  as  of 
Cilicia  and  Galatia.  Pompey  entered  Asia  Minor  in  B.c.  66,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  defeated  Mithridates  in  a  great  battle  on  the  Euphrates. 
Mithridates,  having  experienced  the  faithless  character  of  his  son-in- 
law,  fled  to  Phanagoiia  in  the  island  of  Taman,  while  Tigranes 
humiliated  himself  before  tho  Romans,  then  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Artaxata.  He  went  to  the  tent  of  Pompey,  and,  kneeling 
before  his  victorious  enemy,  took  off  his  royal  diadem,  which  Pompey 
however  would  not  accept.  The  policy  of  the  Romans  required  au 
independent  kingdom  between  their  elominions  and  the  dangerous 
power  of  the  Parthians.  Tigranes  therefore  was  reinstated  in  Armenia, 
except  the  districts  of  Gordyene  and  that  of  Sophene,  or  the  western- 
most part  of  Armenia  Magna,  which  he  was  obliged  to  cede  to  bis 
rebellious  son  Tigranes,  then  an  ally  of  the  Romans.  Besides  these 
district?,  he  ceded  to  the  Romans  his  kingdom  of  Syria,  iucludiug 
Phoenicia  and  all  his  conquests  in  Cilicia,  Galatia,  aud  Cappadocia  ;  he 
paid  six  thousand  talents,  and  he  gave  half  a  mina  to  each  Roman 
soldier,  ten  mina;  to  each  centurion,  and  sixty  minaj,  or  one  talent,  to 
each  tribune.  (Plutarch,  '  Lucullus,'  p.  637;  Xylaud. ;  comp.  Appian, 
'De  Bello  Mithrid.,'  c.  101.)  It  seems  that  after  this  humiliation 
Tigranes  led  an  obscure  and  tranquil  life,  for  his  name  disappears  from 
history.  He  appears  to  have  died  about  B.C.  55.  His  successor  was 
Artavasdes.     [JIiTiir.iDATrs  ;  Pompfjos;  LucuLi.rs.] 

(Valerius  Maxirnus,  v.  1,  9  ;  Velleius  Paterculus,  ii.  33,  1,  and  c 
37;  Cicero,  Pro  Lege  Manilla;  Woltersdorf,  Cor.imentatio  Vitam 
Mithridalis  M.per  aunos  diyestam  sislms,  Gosttiugce,  1812.) 


Coin  of  Tigranes. 
British  Museum.    Actual  size.    Silver.    Weight  245 J  grains. 


TIGRA'NES,  prince  of  Armenia  aud  lord  of  Sophene,  was  the  son 
of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  Duriug  the  last  war  between  the 
Romans  aud  Mithridates  aided  by  his  ally  king  Tigranes,  prince 
Tigranes  forsook  his  father  and  went  over  to  the  Romans.  When  his 
father  humiliated  himself  before  Pompey,  he  sat  by  the  side  of  the 
Roman  general,  but  he  did  not  rise  before  his  father,  nor  did  he  show 


him  tho  slightest  degroo  of  filial  respect.  Having  Leon  created  lord  of 
1  Bophene  and  Gordyene,  he  refused  to  surrender  the  treasures  of 
Sopheuo  to  l'ompey,  who  suspected  him  of  beiug  in  secret  coiuinuni- 
i  oation  with  Phraates,  the  kiug  of  the  Parthians,  wlio.se  daughter  he 
had  married.  Tigranes  also  became  suspected  of  having  formed  a 
plan  for  Beiziug  or  putting  to  death  his  father,  and  accordingly  ho  was 
arrested  by  order  of  Pouipey,  who  scut  him  to  Koine.  Ho  iigured  iu 
tho  triumph  of  Pompey. 

Appian  (' De  Bello  Mithrid.,' c.  105  and  117)  states  that  Tigranes 
was  afterwards  put  to  death  in  his  prison.  [Tioiianem.] 

TILLEMONT,  SEBASTIKN-LENAIN-DE,  an  historical  writer  of 
considerable  note,  was  born  at  Paris  on  tho  30th  of  November  1037. 
He  was  the  sou  of  Jean  Lonain,  master  of  tho  requests,  and  his  wife 
Marie  le  Ragois.  His  excellence  of  character  was  manifested  very 
early;  and  even  as  a  child  he  always  abstained  from  tho.se  mischievous 
pranks  in  which  children  commonly  iudulge.  When  botweeu  nine  and 
ten  years  of  age  he  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  tho  members  of  tho 
religious  society  then  established  in  tho  vacant  abbey  of  Port  Royal, 
and  under  these  instructors  ho  devoted  himself  to  the  exercises  of 
learning  and  piety.  His  favourite  author,  while  at  school,  was  Livy ; 
a  preference  indicative  of  tho  bias  of  his  mind  to  historical  studies. 
He  studied  logic  and  ecclesiastical  history  under  Nicole ;  and  his 
questions  on  the  latter  subject  at  once  evinced  tho  earnestness  with 
which  he  pursued  it,  and  put  tho  knowledge  of  his  instructor  to  a 
severe  test.  He  studied  the  theology  of  Estius,  from  which,  when 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  turned  with  much  satisfaction  to  the 
study  of  tho  Scriptures  themselves,  and  of  the  Fathers ;  and  while 
thus  engaged  he  began  to  collect  the  historical  notices  of  tho  Apostles 
and  Apostolical  Fathers,  and  to  arrange  them  after  the  plan  of  Usher's 
*  Annales.' 

The  tenderness  of  his  conscieroe,  and  the  strictness  of  his  notions  of 
duty,  kept  him  for  some  time  undetermined  as  to  the  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession. At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  entered  the  Episcopal  seminary 
of  Beauvais,  where  he  was  received  with  such  respect  from  his  reputa- 
tion for  historical  knowledge,  that  fearing  it  might  be  a  snare  to 
his  humility,  he  contemplated  leaving  it,  but  was  persuaded  to  remain 
by  Isaac  de  Sacy,  one  of  tho  members  of  the  Society  of  Port  Royal, 
whom  he  had  chosen  for  his  spiritual  guide.  He  remained  three  or 
four  years  ia  the  seminary  of  Beauvais,  and  then  spent  five  or  six 
with  Godefroi  Hermant,  canon  of  that  city.  He  was  much  respected 
and  beloved  by  the  bishop  of  Beauvais,  Choart  de  Buzauval,  and 
fearing  still  that  this  estimation  would  make  him  vain,  he  suddenly 
left  the  place  and  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  two  years 
with  his  intimate  friend  and  school-fellow  at  Port  Royal,  Thomas  du 
Fossd ;  but  not  finding  in  Paris  that  retirement  which  he  desired,  he 
withdrew  to  St.  Lambert,  a  country  parish  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city. 

In  September  1072,  at  the  mature  age  of  thirty-five,  he  became  sub- 
deacon,  and  fifteen  months  after  deacon.  The  following  extract  from 
a  letter  addressed  to  his  brother  (Pierre  Lenain,  then  or  afterwards 
subprior  of  La  Trappe)  evinces  at  once  his  piety  and  his  humility. 
After  stating  that  it  was  at  the  desire  of  Isaac  de  Sacy,  his  friend  and 
guide,  that  he  bad  become  subdeacon  and  was  about  to  take  on  him 
the  deaconship,  he  goes  on,  "  I  assure  you,  my  dearest  brother,  that  it 
is  with  great  agitation  and  fear  that  I  have  resolved  to  comply  with 
his  wish,  for  I  feel  that  I  am  far  from  those  dispositions  which  I 
myself  see  to  be  necessary  for  entering  upon  this  office  ;  and  above  all, 
I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  I  have  profited  little  from  the  grace 
which  I  might  have  received  from  the  order  and  duties  of  the  sub- 
deaconship.  But  on  the  other  hand  I  could  not  resist  one  whom  I 
believe  I  ought  to  obey  in  everything,  and  who,  I  am  well  aware,  has 
the  greatest  love  for  me.  I  beg  of  you  then,  my  dearest  brother,  to 
pray  to  God  for  me,  and  to  ask  him  either  to  cause  M.  de  Sacy  to  see 
things  in  a  different  light,  or  to  give  to  me  such  dispositions  that  the 
advice  of  my  friend  may  be  for  my  salvation,  and  not  for  my  con- 
demnation." 

In  1670  he  received  priest's  orders,  at  the  further  persuasion  of  De 
Sacy,  who  contemplated  makiug  him  his  successor  in  the  office  of 
spiritual  director  of  the  Bernardine  nuns,  now  re  established  in  their 
original  scat,  the  abbey  of  Port  Royal,  to  the  immediate  neighbour- 
»  hood  of  which  establishment  Tillemont  removed.  He  was  however, 
in  1079,  obliged  to  remove,  and  he  took  up  his  residence  at  the  estate 
of  Tillemont,  a  short  distance  from  Paris,  near  Yincenne?,  which 
belonged  to  his  family,  and  from  which  he  took  his  name.  In  1081  he 
visited  Flanders  and  Holland;  and  iu  1GS2  undertook  the  charge  of 
tho  parish  of  St.  Lambert,  where  he  had  formerly  resided,  but  soon 
gave  it  up  at  the  desire  of  his  father,  to  whom  he  ever  paid  the 
greatest  respect  and  obedience. 

_  Having  prepared  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work  on  ecclesiastical 
history,  he  was  about  to  publish  it  when  it  was  stopped  by  the  censor, 
under  whose  notice,  as  a  work  connected  with  theology,  it  had  to  pass, 
and  who  raised  some  objections  of  the  most  frivolous  character. 
Tillemont  refused  to  alter  the  parts  specified,  deeming  them  not  justly 
within  the  censor's  province ;  and  chose  rather  to  suppress  the  work, 
upon  which  however  he  continued  to  labour  diligently,  though  without 
any  immediate  intention  of  publishing  it. 

This  exercise  of  the  censorship  led  to  an  alteration  of  his  plan  :  he 
determined  to  separate  from  the  rest  of  his  work  the  history  of  the 


Roman  emperors  and  other  princes  whose  actions  wore  interwoven 
with  tho  affairs  of  tho  Christian  church,  and  to  publinh  it  separately  : 
tho  lir.it  volume  of  tliM  work,  which,  as  not  being  theological,  wan 
exempt  from  tho  cenhoinhip,  appeared  iu  1090,  and  wan  received  with 
general  approbation.  It  excited  a  desire  for  tho  appearance  of  his 
Church  history,  and  tho  cbuucellor  lloucherat,  iu  order  to  remove  the 
obstaclo  to  its  publication,  appointed  a  new  censor.  Thus  encouraged, 
ho  brought  out  the  first  volume  in  1003,  under  the  title  of  '. Mdmoires 
pour  servir  It  l'Histoire  Eeclesiastique  des  Six  Premiers  Sicelei.' 
A  note  to  this  volume,  on  the  question  whether  Jo»us  Christ  cele- 
brated the  Passover  tho  evening  before  his  death,  in  which  he 
examined  tho  views  of  Bernard  Lami,  a  learned  priest  of  the  Oratory, 
on  that  question,  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  that  writer,  who 
read  Tillcinont's  note  before  publication,  and  examined  the  arguments 
contained  in  it  in  a  subsequent  work  of  his  own.  Tillemont  in  con- 
sequence addressed  to  Lami  a  letter,  which  is  printed  at  the  close  of 
the  second  volume  of  his  '  Mdmoires,'  and  is  remarkable  for  its  spirit 
of  modesty  and  meekness.  Lami  replied,  but  Tillemont  declined  to 
continue  the  discussion,  thinking  he  had  said  enough  to  enable  thoso 
interested  in  the  question  to  form  a  judgment.  Faydit  de  Rioui,  au 
ecclesiastic  whom  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  had  expelled  from 
their  body,  a  man  of  considerable  talent,  but  of  jealous  disposition, 
published  at  Bale,  iu  1095,  the  first  number  (28  pp.  4to.)  of  a  work,  to 
bo  continued  every  fortnight,  entitled '  Mdmoires  contrc  les  Mdmoires 
de  M.  Tillemont.'  It  contained  several  violent  and  unjust  strictures 
on  the  work,  to  which  Tillemont  did  not  reply,  though  some  of  his 
friends  with  needless  apprehension  procured  the  stopping  of  Faydit's 
work,  which  never  proceeded  beyond  the  first  number.  Faydit 
repeated  his  attack  in  a  subsequent  work,  but  it  produced  little 
effect. 

The  remainder  of  Tillemont' s  life  was  passed  in  the  quiet  pursuit  of 
his  studies.  He  was  attacked  by  a  slight  cough  at  the  end  of  Lent, 
1007,  and  in  the  course  of  the  summer  was  seized  with  fainting, 
owiug  to  a  sudden  chill  while  hearing  mass  iu  the  chapel  of  Notre 
Lame  des  Anges  :  toward  the  end  of  September  his  illue-s  increased 
so  as  to  excite  the  anxiety  of  his  friends.  He  consequently  removed 
to  Paris  for  the  sake  of  medical  advice  ;  and  there,  after  au  illuess 
which  rendered  his  piety  and  submissiveness  to  the  divine  will  more 
conspicuous,  he  breathed  his  last,  on  Wednesday,  10th  January  109S, 
aged  sixty  years.  11c  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Port  Royal,  in 
which  the  Bernardine  or  Cistertian  nuns,  to  whom  the  abbey  had 
originally  belonged,  were  now  again  established. 

The  works  by  which  Tillemont  is  known  are,  his  'Histoire  des 
Empereurs,'  and  his  '  Memohes  pour  servir  a  l'Histoire  Eccle'siastique.' 
The  first  was  published  iu  0  vols.  4to;  the  first  four  during  the 
author's  life,  at  intervals  from  1090  to  1097  :  the  remaining  two  after 
his  death,  in  1701  and  1733.  The  earlier  volumes  were  reprinted 
at  Brussels  in  12mo,  in  17U7,  et  seq.,  and  a  new  edition  appeared  at 
Paris,  in  4  to,  in  1720-23,  with  the  author's  latest  corrections.  He 
explains  his  plan  iu  the  ' Avertissemeut'  to  the  first  volume:  his 
intention  was  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Church  for  the  first  six 
centuries ;  but  instead  of  commencing  with  ths  first  persecutor,  Nero, 
he  goes  back  to  Augustus,  whose  edict  occasioned  the  journey  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  to  Bethlehem,  and  thus  determined  the  place  of  our 
Lord's  nativity.  The  history  ends  with  the  Byzantine  emperor 
Anastasius  (a.D.  51S).  The  style  is  unpretending,  and  consists  for  tho 
most  part  of  a  translation  of  the  original  writers  with  slight  modifica- 
tions,-and  with  such  additions  (marked  by  brackets)  as  were  needed  to 
form  the  whole  into  one  continuous  narrative,  or  such  reflections  as 
the  author  deemed  requisite  to  correct  the  false  morality  of  heathen 
writers.  To  each  volume  are  appended  notes  relating  to  difficulties  of 
history  or  chronology  which  require  discussion  of  a  kind  or  extent 
uusuited  for  insertion  iu  the  body  of  the  work.  "There  is  nothiug,'' 
says  Dupin,  "  which  has  escaped  the  exactness  of  M.  Tillemont ;  and 
there  is  nothing  obscure  or  intricate  which  his  criticism  has  not 
cleared  up  or  disentangled." 

The  'Mdmoires,'  &c,  extend  to  16  vols.  4to,  of  which  the  first 
appeared  in  1093 ;  three  volumes  more  during  the  author's  lifetime,  in 
1094-5-0;  and  the  fifth  was  in  the  press  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
These  five  volumes  came  to  a  second  edition  in  1701-2,  and  were 
followed  in  1702-11  by  the  remaining  eleven,  which  the  author  had 
left  in  manuscript.  This  great  work  is  on  the  same  plan  as  the  former, 
beiug  composed  of  translations  from  the  original  writers,  connected  by 
paragraphs  or  sentences  in  brackets.  Dupin  characterises  it  as  being 
not  a  continuous  and  general  history  of  the  Church,  but  an  assemblage 
of  particular  histories  of  saints,  persecutions,  and  heresies,  a  description 
accordant  with  the  modest  title  of  the  work,  'Mdmoires  pour  servir  a 
l'Histoire,'  &c.  The  author  concerns  himself  chiefly  with  facts,  with- 
out entering  into  questions  of  doctrine  and  discipline ;  and  notices  not 
all  the  saints  in  the  calendar,  but  only  those  of  whom  there  are  some 
ancient  and  authentic  records.  Each  volume  has  notes  of  similar 
character  to  those  given  in  '  L'Histoire  des  Empereurs.' 

Tillemont  supplied  materials  for  several  works  published  by  others, 
as  for  the  Life  of  St.  Louis,  begun  by  De  Sacy  and  finished  and  pub- 
i  lished  by  La  Chaise ;  for  the  lives  of  St.  Athanasius  and  St.  Basil,  by 
Godefroi  Hermant ;  of  Tertullian  and  Origen,  by  Du  Fosse,  under  the 
name  of  La  Mothe,  &c. 

(Fie  de  M.  Lemain  de  Tillemont,  by  his  friend  Trouchay,  afterwards 
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TILLOCH,  ALEXANDER,  LL.D. 


TILLY,  JOHN  TSERCLAS. 


canon  of  Laval,  Cologne,  1711 ;  Dupin,  Bibliotheque  des  Autcurs  EccU- 
siastiqncs  du  Dixscptiime  Steele  ;  Biographic  Universelle.) 

TILLOCH,  ALEXANDER,  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Glasgow,  on  the 
28th  of  February  1759,  aud  was  educated  with  a  view  to  following  the 
business  of  his  father,  who  was  a  tobacconist,  and  for  many  years 
filled  the  office  of  magistrate  in  that  city.  He  was  however  more 
inclined  to  the  pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge  than  to  the  routine  of 
business.  His  biographer  states  that  in  early  life  his  attention  was 
greatly  attracted  by  the  occult  sciences,  and  that  although  he  was  not 
long  subject  to  their  delusions,  he  never  was  inclined  to  treat  judicial 
astrology  with  contempt.  One  of  the  earliest  subjects  to  which 
Tilloch  applied  himself  was  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  printing; 
his  experiments  enabled  him,  in  connection  with  Foulis,  the  celebrated 
printer  of  Glasgow,  to  carry  farther  the  process  invented  by  Ged  of 
Edinburgh,  of  printing  from  casts  of  whole  pages  of  type;  but  he 
stopped  short  of  arriving  at  a  practical  application  of  stereotype 
printing,  though  to  his  communications  to  Earl  Stanhope,  nearly 
thirty  years  later,  may  be  ascribed  its  eventual  application.  After 
carrying  on  the  tobacco  business  for  a  time  in  his  native  city  in  con- 
nection with  his  brother  and  brother-in-law,  Tilloch  abandoned  it,  and 
for  several  years  exercised  that  of  printing,  either  singly  or  in  partner- 
ship with  others. 

In  1787  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  subsequently  resided ; 
and  in  1789  he,  in  connection  with  other  parties,  purchased  the  'Star,' 
a  daily  evening  newspaper,  of  which  he  became  editor.  This  office  he 
continued  to  hold  until  within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  when  bodily 
infirmities  and  the  pressure  of  other  engagements  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  it.  The  political  opinions  of  Tilloch  were  temperate.  For 
many  years  ho  devoted  attention  to  means  for  the  prevention  of  the 
forgery  of  bank-notes,  and  in  1790  he  made  a  proposal  to  the  British 
ministry  on  the  Bubject,  which  met  with  an  unfavourable  reception. 
He  then  offered  his  invention  to  the  French  government,  who  were 
anxious  to  apply  it  to  the  printing  of  assignats;  but,  after  some  expe- 
riments had  been  made,  aud  negociations  had  been  urgently  sought  by 
the  French  authorities,  all  communication  on  the  subject  was  cut 
short  by  the  passing  of  the  Treasonable  Correspondence  Bill.  In 
1797  he  presented  to  the  Bank  of  England  a  specimen  note,  produced 
by  block  or  relief  printing,  which  was  certified  by  the  most  eminent 
engravers  to  be  impossible  of  imitation;  yet  nothing  was  done  towards 
the  adoption  of  his  or  of  any  similar  plan. 

Considering  that  there  was  room  for  a  new  scientific  journal,  in 
addition  to  that  published  by  Nicholson,  Tilloch  published,  in  June 
1797,  the  first  number  of  the  '  Philosophical  Magazine,' a  periodical 
which  has  ever  since  maintained  a  high  reputation  as  a  record  of  the 
progress  of  science,  and  a  digest  of  the  proceedings  of  learned  societies 
at  home  and  abroad.  Of  this  work  he  was  Pole  proprietor  and  editor 
until  a  few  years  before  his  death,  when  Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  who  sue- 
c«eded  him  in  its  management,  became  associated  with  him.  In  the 
earlier  numbers  of  the  '  Star,'  Tilloch  published  several  essays  on 
theological  subjects,  some  of  which,  relating  to  the  prophecies,  were 
subsequently  collected  into  a  volume  by  another  person,  and  published 
with  the  name  'Biblicus;'  and  in  1823  he  issued  an  octavo  volume 
entitled  '  Dissertations  introductory  to  the  study  and  right  under- 
standing of  the  language,  structure,  and  contents  of  the  Apocalypse,' 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  that  portion  of  Scripture  was 
written  much  earlier  than  is  usually  supposed,  and  before  most  of  the 
apostolical  epistles.  His  views  on  this  and  other  points  are  discussed 
at  length  in  a  notice  of  this  work,  published  soon  after  his  death,  in 
the  '  Eclectic  Review.'  The  last  work  undertaken  by  Tilloch  was  a 
weekly  periodical  entitled  the  '  Mechanic's  Oracle,'  devoted  principally 
to  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  the  working  classes.  The  first 
number  appeared  in  July  1824,  and  it  was  discontinued  soon  after  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  his  residence  at  Islington,  on  the  26th  of 
January  1825. 

Tilloch  married  early  in  life.  His  wife  died  in  1783,  leaving  a 
daughter,  who  became  wife  of  Mr.  John  Gait.  His  religious  opinions 
were  peculiar,  and  he  was  one  of  the  elders  who  acted  as  ministers  of 
a  small  body  who  took  the  name  of  Christian  Dissenters,  and  met  for 
worship  in  a  private  house  in  Goswell  Street  Road.  He  was  a  member 
of  many  learned  societies  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere,  and  was  pro- 
posed, about  twenty  years  before  his  death,  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London ;  but  his  name  was  withdrawn  before  coming  to 
the  ballot,  in  consequence  of  an  intimation  that  he  would  be  objected 
to,  not  on  account  of  any  deficiency  in  talent  or  character,  but  solely 
because  he  was  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper.  A  memoir  of  Dr. 
Tilloch  appeared  in  the  'Imperial  Magazine'  for  March  1825,  from 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  other  obituary  notices,  the  above  account 
is  condensed.  This  was  reprinted  in  the  last  number  of  the  'Mechanic's 
Oracle/  with  a  portrait. 

TILLOTSON,  JOHN,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  born  in  1630 
at  Sowerby  in  Yorkshire,  a  member  of  the  great  parish  of  Halifax,  of 
a  Puritan  family.  His  father,  who  was  engaged  in  the  clothing  trade, 
belonged  to  that  extreme  section  of  the  Puritans  who  were  for  estab- 
lishing a  general  system  of  Independency,  and  he  belonged  himself  to 
an  Independent  church,  of  which  Mr.  Root  was  the  pastor.  After 
having  been  a  pupil  in  the  grammar-schools  in  the  country,  the  writers 
of  his  Li/e  not  having  told  us  what  schools  they  mean,  but  doubtless 


the  grammar-school  at  Halifax  was  one,  he  became  a  pensioner  of 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1617,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  college  in  1651. 
It  appears  that  he  remained  in  the  University  till  1657.  Puritanism 
was  at  that  period  in  the  ascendancy  at  Cambridge  ;  but  Tillotson  very 
early  freed  himself  from  his  educational  prejudices,  became  a  great 
admirer  of  the  writings  of  Chilliugwoi  tb,  and  soon  showed  himself 
ono  of  a  class  of  persons  who  were  then  beginning  to  be  considerable 
in  England,  who,  taking  their  stand  on  the  Scriptures,  opposed  them- 
selves at  once  to  Romanism  on  the  one  hand  aud  to  Calvinism  on  the 
other.  This  position  he  ever  after  maintained,  and  his  celebrity  arises 
principally  from  the  ability  with  which  he  illustrated  and  defended, 
both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  the  principles  of  Protestantism, 
and  of  a  rational  and  moderate  orthodoxy.  It  may  be  added  also, 
that  so  much  of  the  effects  of  his  original  Puritan  education  remained 
with  him,  that  he  was  in  politics  a  Whig,  although  it  must  be  owned 
that  he  entertained  and  occasionally  expressed  notions  of  the  duty  of 
submission,  which,  if  acted  upon,  would  have  maintained  the  House  of 
Stuart  on  the  throne. 

Before  he  entered  holy  orders,  he  was  tutor  in  the  family  of  Pri- 
deaux,  the  attorney-general  to  Cromwell.  This  led  to  his  residence  in 
London,  and  brought  him  into  acquaintance  with  several  eminent 
persons.  He  was  thirty  years  of  age  before  he  received  ordination, 
and  the  service  appears  to  have  been  performed  with  some  degree  of 
privacy,  as  it  is,  we  believe,  not  known  when  or  where  it  was  performed, 
and  only  that  the  bishop  from  whose  hands  he  received  it  was  not  a 
bishop  of  the  English  Church,  but  the  bishop  of  Galloway  in  Scotland, 
Dr.  Thomas  Sydserf.  All  theBupposed  irregularities  and  imperfections 
of  his  early  religious  history — for  amongst  other  things  it  wa3  even 
asserted  that  he  had  never  been  baptised — were  brought  before  the 
public  by  the  non-juring  party,  when  they  saw  him  elevated  to  the 
primacy  from  which  Sancroft  had  retired. 

It  is  said  by  his  biographer,  Dr.  Thomas  Birch,  that  he  was  not  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  terms  of  ministerial  conformity  required  by 
the  Act  of  1662,  which  restored  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England; 
yet  on  the  whole  he  judged  it  proper  to  accept  of  the  terms,  and  to 
become  »  regular  aud  conformable  minister  of  that  Church. 

He  was  for  a  short  time  curate  at  Cheshunt,  and  also  for  a  short 
time  rector  at  Kettou  in  Suffolk,  a  living  to  which  he  was  presented 
by  Sir  Thomas  Barnardistou,  one  of  his  Puritan  friends.  But  he  was 
soon  called  to  a  wider  sphere  of  duty,  being  appointed  in  1664  the 
preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  lecturer  at  St.  Lawrence's  church  iD 
the  Jewry.  Here  it  was  that  those  sermons  were  preached  which 
attracted  crowds  of  the  most  accomplished  and  the  learned  of  the 
time,  and  which  have  been  since  read  and  Btudied  by  many  succeeding 
divines  of  eminence,  and  are  at  this  day  the  basis  of  hi*  fame. 

The  course  of  his  preferment  in  the  Church  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  was — 1669,  a  prebendary  in  the  church  of  Canterbury  ; 
1672,  dean  of  Canterbury;  1675,  a  prebendary  in  the  church  of  St. 
Paul ;  and  1677,  a  canon  residentiary  in  the  same  cathedral.  But  as 
soon  as  King  William  was  established  on  the  throne  he  was  made  dean 
of  St.  Paul's  and  clerk  of  the  closet;  and  in  April  1691,  he  was 
nominated  by  the  king  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  an  appoint- 
ment which  appears  to  have  been  really  received  by  him  with  reluct- 
ance, and  which  exposed  him  to  no  small  share  of  envy  from  very 
different  parties.  The  truth  is,  that  besides  his  eminent  merits  as 
having  been  the  ablest  opposer  both  of  popery  and  irreligion,  in  a 
reign  when  the  tendencies  of  too  many  persons  in  exalted  stations 
were  in  one  or  other  of  these  directions,  he  had  a  strong  personal 
interest  in  the  new  king's  affections,  who  is  said,  on  credible  authority, 
to  have  dtclared  that  there  was  no  honester  man  than  Dr.  Tillotson, 
nor  had  he  ever  a  better  friend.  He  was  archbishop  only  three 
years  and  a  half,  dying  November  22,  1694.  He  was  interred  in 
the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  which  had  been  the  chief  scue  of 
his  high  popularity. 

Tillotson  died  poor.  He  had  survived  both  his  children ;  but  he 
left  a  widow,  who  was  a  niece  of  Cromwell  and  the  stepdaughter  of 
Bishop  Wilkins,  without  any  provision  except  the  copyright  of  his 
works,  which  it  is  said  produced  2500Z.  The  king  granted  her  a 
pension,  first  of  400/.,  and  afterwards  of  200Z.  more,  which  she  enjoyed 
till  her  death  in  1702. 

An  account  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Tillotson  was  published  in  8vo,  1717. 
There  is  a  much  larger  Life  of  him  by  Dr.  Birch,  prefixed  to  an  edition 
of  the  works  of  Tillotson,  and  published  also  in  an  8vo  volume,  the 
second  edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1753,  containing  additional 
matter.  There  is  also  an  account  of  him  in  Le  Neve's  '  Lives  of  the 
Protestant  Archbishops  of  England.'  Birch's  edition  of  the  Works  is 
in  3  vols,  folio,  1752. 

TILLY,  or  TILLI,  JOHN  TSERCLAS,  Count  of,  was  the  son  of 
Martin  Tserclas,  of  Tilly.  The  Tserclas,  whose  name  is  also  written 
T'Serclaes,  were  an  old  patrician  family  of  Brussels  ;  John,  a  member 
of  this  family,  acquired,  in  1448,  the  lordship  of  Tilly,  in  South  Bra- 
bant. John  Tilly  was  born  in  1559,  at  the  castle  of  Tilly,  and  he  early 
entered  the  order  of  Jesuits,  from  whom  he  acquired  that  spirit  of 
fanaticism,  of  blind  obedience,  and  of  absolute  command,  which 
distinguished  him  during  his  whole  life.  He  soon  abandoned  his 
ecclesiastical  profession,  and  entered  the  army  of  Philip  II.,  king  of 
Spain  and  lord  of  the  Netherlands,  and  he  learned  the  principles  of 
war  under  Alba,  Requesens,  the  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  Don 
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Ju:in  of  Austria,  and  Alexander  Farnese.  In  the  war  of  the  Spaniards 
against  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  tliH  northern  Netherlands  ho 
aequiivd  that  hatred  of  hen-ties  and  that  warli k>-  ■  1 1 1 1 1 u  rasm  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  became  ono  of  tho  most  prominent 
features  of  his  character.  Towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century  ho 
entered  tho  service  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.,  and  distinguished 
himself,  lirst  as  li  utenaut  colonol,  and  afterwards  as  colonel  and  com- 
mander of  a  regiment  of  Walloons,  in  tho  wars  against  the  Hungarian 
insurgents  and  the  Sultans  Murad  111.  and  Ahmed  1.  Alter  the  peace 
of  Sitvatorok  in  1606,  between  Rudolph  11.  and  Ahmed  1.,  he  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Maximilian,  duke  of 
Bavaria,  which  was  in  a  very  disorganised  state.  In  1609  Tilly  com- 
manded the  expedition  against  Donauwerth,  an  imperial  town  which 
had  been  put  under  tho  ban  for  having  persecuted  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  which  surrendered  to  Tilly  without  dofence.  Tho  Liga,  or 
the  union  of  the  Roman  Catholic  states  in  Germany,  appointed  him 
commander-in-chief  of  their  troops,  aud  ho  held  this  high  office  until 
his  death.  Tilly  gained  the  first  great  victory  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  which  broke  out  in  1018.  After  having  conquered  the  Upper 
Palatinato  with  the  troops  of  the  Liga  and  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  he  proposed  to  the  Imperial  generals  to  pursue  the  army  of 
Frederick,  king  of  Bohemia,  instead  of  taking  winter-quarters  and 
thus  losing  all  the  fruits  of  their  conquests.  Warfare  in  winter  was, 
in  tho  17th  eentury,  a  very  uncommon  thing,  and  Tilly  met  with 
much  opposition  to  his  plan;  but  at  last  tho  Imperial  generals  con- 
sented to  continue  the  war.  Tilly  attacked  the  Bohemians,  who  had 
taken  up  a  fortified  position  on  the  Weisse  Berg,  near  Prague,  and  in 
a  few  hours  the  Bohemian  army  was  nearly  destroyed  (8tli  of  Novem- 
ber 1020),  while  only  some  hundreds  of  tho  Bavarians  were  killed. 
Several  of  the  Bohemian  nobles,  who  lived  at  Prague  or  resided  in 
their  castles,  were  warned  by  Tilly  to  fly  if  they  would  avoid  the 
vengeance  of  the  emperor  ;  but  they  paid  no  attention  to  this  generous 
advice,  and  were  surprised  :  tweuty-seven  of  them  were  beheaded. 

After  the  brilliant  victory  on  the  Weisse  Berg,  Tilly  hastened  to  the 
Rhine  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Count  of  Mansfield  from 
joining  the  margrave  of  Baden.  He  succeeded  in  his  object  by  his 
skilful  manoeuvres.  The  margrave  of  Badeti-Durlach  was  attacked  in 
the  defiles  of  Wimpfen,  and  defeated,  after  an  heroic  resistance  (1622). 
On  the  2nd  of  June  1622,  he  defeated  Christian  of  Halberstadt  at 
Hbchst;  he  pursued  Christian  and  Mansfield  to  Westphalia;  defeated 
them  at  Stadt-Loo,  near  Miinster,  in  a  battle  which  lasted  three  days 
(4th  to  the  6th  of  August  1623),  and  forced  them  both  to  disband 
their  troops  and  to  take  refuge  in  England.  For  this  victory  at  Stadt- 
Loo,  Tilly  was  created  a  count  of  the  empire.  With  extraordinary 
skill  Tilly  first  weakened  and  then  destroyed  the  army  of  King 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  ;  but  the  principal  glory  of  this  campaign 
was  earned  by  Waldstein,  who  after  having  joined  Tilly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lower  Elbe,  persuaded  Tilly  to  turn  his  arms  against  Holland, 
and  to  leave  him  the  conquest  of  Denmark.  After  Waldstein  had  been 
deprived  of  his  command  in  1630,  and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of 
Sweden  had  landed  in  Germany,  Tdly  was  appoiuted  field-marshal  and 
commander-in  chief  of  the  imperial  army.  He  appreciated  so  justly 
the  military  talents  of  his  new  opponent,  that  in  the  assembly  of  the 
electors  of  Ratisbon  he  declared  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  be  so  great  a 
commander,  that  not  to  be  beaten  by  him  was  as  honourable  as  to 
gain  victories  over  other  generals. 

The  first  great  event  of  the  new  campaign  was  the  capture  of 
Magdfburg,  on  the  10th  of  May  1631.  The  Croats  and  the  Walloons  in 
the  imperial  army  committed  unheard-of  cruelties  against  the  unhappy 
inhabitants  ;  30,000  of  them  were  killed,  aud  the  town  was  entirely 
destroyed  after  three  days'  plunder.  It  has  generally  been  believed 
that  some  imperial  officers  besought  Tilly  to  stop  the  atrocities  of  the 
soldiers,  and  that  he  coolly  answered,  "  Let  them  alone,  and  come  back 
in  an  hour."  But  this  appears  to  be  a  mere  invention,  and  however 
severe  Tilly  was,  he  cannot  be  charged  with  having  urged  the  commis- 
sion of  cruelty,  although  he  considered  the  plunder  of  a  conquered 
town  as  the  fair  reward  of  the  soldier.  On  the  14th  of  May  Tilly 
made  his  entrance  into  the  smoking  ruins  of  Magdeburg.  In  a  letter 
to  the  emperor  he  said  that  since  trie  destruction  of  Troy  and  Jerusa- 
lem there  had  been  no  such  spectacle  as  that  which  Magdeburg  pre- 
sented. Six  months  later  Tilly,  who  was  in  a  fortified  camp  at 
Breitenfield  near  Leipzig,  was  forced,  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  lieu- 
tenant, Pappenheim,  to  engage  in  battle  with  Gustavus  Adolphus 
before  his  reinforcements  had  arrived.  Tilly  himself  was  successful 
in  his  attack  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Swedes,  which  was  broken,  and  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  who  commanded  it,  fled  as  far  as  Eilenburg.  But 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  had  beaten  the  left  wing  of  the  Imperialists, 
under  the  command  of  Pappenheim,  stopped  the  progress  of  Tilly,  and 
after  a  long  and  bloody  struggle  the  imperial  army  was  routed.  When 
Tilly  saw  the  flight  of  his  soldier.-*,  he  swore  that  he  would  not  survive 
the  day  on  which  he,  the  victor  in  thirty-six  battles,  was  to  fly  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life.  Alone  on  the  field  the  old  field-marshal,  bleeding 
from  three  wounds,  shed  tears  of  despair,  and  looked  for  death  as  his 
ouly  consolation.  However  Duke  Rudolph  of  Saxe-Lauenburg  per- 
suaded him  to  withdraw ;  and  Tilly,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
four  regiments  of  veterans,  fought  his  way  through  tho  main  body  of 
the  Swedish  army.  He  narrowly  escaped  from  the  bold  attack  of  a 
Swedish  captain,  called  '  Long-Fritz,' who  was  killed  by  a  pistol-shot 
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at  the  moment  when  ho  was  seizing  the  field-mar-hal  (17th  of  Septem- 
ber 1631).  After tbfl  loss  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  fortune  abandoned 
Tdly  for  ever.  Although  he  afterwards  succeeded  i"  driving  tho 
Swedes  from  Frauconia,  GiihIhvuh  AdolphiiH  compelled  him  to  retire 
beyond  the  Lech.  In  order  to  prevent  the  Swedes  from  penetrating 
into  Bavaria,  Tilly  took  up  a  very  strong  position  near  Rain,  ou  tho 
right  bank  of  that  river.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  having  arrived  on  tho 
left  bunk  opposite  Bain,  Opened  a  fire  from  all  his  battcri  s  upon  the 
Bavarian  camp,  while  his  pontooniers  endeavoured  to  construct  a 
bridge  over  the  river  (;~/th  of  April  lo-;2).  Tilly  made  a  mo->t  active 
resistance,  but  a  ball  broke  his  thigh,  and  he  was  removed  from  the 
field  and  carried  to  lugolstadt.  After  the  fall  of  Tilly,  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  abandoned  his  invincible  position,  and  tho  Swedes  cros.-ed  tho 
river.  Tilly  died  a  few  days  after  the  batile,  in  his  seventy -third 
year,  without  leaving  any  issue. 

Tilly  was  a  little  ugly  man,  with  red  hair,  largo  whiskers,  a  pale 
face,  aud  piercing  eyes.  He  continued  to  lea  1  a  monastic  life  in  the 
midst  of  the  noise  and  the  licence  of  his  camp  ;  he  boasted  that  he  had 
never  touched  wine  nor  women;  he  spoke  little,  but  thought  much; 
he  despised  honours  and  money;  the  emper  or  wished  to  confer  the 
duchy  of  Bruuswick-Calcnberg  upon  him,  but  Tilly  refused  it,  and  he 
died  poor. 

(Julius  Bellus,  Laurea  Au.xtria.ca;  Breyer,  Geschichie  des  Dreissi'j- 
jiikrigm  Kvieya ;  SchdLr,  Ouchichte  d:s  Dreiuigj&hrigen  Kriegu i 
Leo,  [/niversul-Gexchichte.) 

TIMyEUS  (Ti'iueuos),  the  son  of  Andromachus,  was  born  at  Taurome- 
nium  in  Sicily,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  a  Tauromenian,  anil 
sometimes  a  Sicilian,  to  distinguish  him  from  other  persons  of  the 
same  name.  The  year  of  his  birth  was  B.C.  352.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Philiscus  of  Miletus,  who  had  himself  been  instructed  by  Isocrates. 
He  was  driven  from  his  native  country  by  Agathocles,  the  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  whereupon  he  went  to  Athens.  This  seems  to  have  hap- 
pened in  B.C.  310,  when  Agathocles,  after  the  battle  of  Himera,  and 
before  taking  his  army  over  to  Africa,  confiscated  under  various  pre- 
texts the  property  of  his  wealthy  subjects,  and  endeavoured  to  secure 
his  possessions  in  Sicily  by  putting  to  death  or  sending  into  exile  such 
as  he  thought  ill-disposed  towards  him.  (Diodorus  Siculus,  xx.  4.) 
Timaeus  spent  fifty  years  at  Athens  in  reading  and  studying,  (Polybius, 
xii.  25.)  About  B.O.  200,  when  Athens  was  takeu  by  Autigouus,  Timajus 
returned  to  his  native  country,  either  to  Tauromenium  or  to  Syracuse, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  died  (B.C.  256;  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-six. 

Tiinams  wrote  a  great  historical  work,  the  main  subject  of  which 
was  a  history  of  Sicily.  It  began  at  the  earliest  times,  arid  brought 
the  events  down  to  Olympiad  129  (B  c.  264),  where  the  work  of  Poly- 
bius  begins.  ( Polybius,  i.  5.)  How  many  books  the  hist  >ry  contained 
is  uncertain,  though  we  know  that  there  were  more  than  forty.  It 
appears  to  have  been  divided  into  large  sections,  each  of  which  formed 
in  itself  a  separate  work,  wh-  nee  they  are  spoken  of  by  several  writers 
as  so  many  independent  works.  Thus  one  section  bore  the  title  of 
SofcAi/ca  (cal  'iTaAiKa,  and  contained  the  early  history  of  Sicily  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  Italy  ;  another  was  called  SoccAiko  kciI  'EAATjviKa, 
and  c  ntaine  1  the  history  of  Sicily  and  Greece  during  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  expeditious  to  Sicily.  Another  part  again  contained  the 
history  of  Agathocles ;  and  the  last  the  history  of  Pyrrhus,  especially 
his  campaigns  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  This  last  section  was,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Cicero  ('  Ad.  Fam.,'  v.  12),  a  separate  work,  though, 
as  regards  the  period  which  it  comprehended,  it  may  be  viewed  as  a 
continuation  of  the  great  historical  work. 

The  history  of  Timreus,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  considerable 
number  of  fragments,  is  now  lost,  was  commenced  by  him  during  his 
exile  at  Athens,  and  at  a  very  advanced  age,  but  he  did  not  complete 
it  till  after  his  return  to  his  owu  country  ;  aud  it  was  here  that  he 
added  the  history  of  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Agathocles,  and 
wrote  the  history  of  Pyirhus.  As  regards  the  character  aud  value  of 
the  work  the  ancients  do  not  agree.  Polybius  is  a  vehement  opponent 
of  Timarns,  and  complains  of  his  ignorance  of  political  as  well  as  mili- 
tary affairs;  he  further  states  that  Timaeus  made  blunders  in  the 
geography  even  of  places  and  countries  which  he  himself  had  visited. 
His  knowledge,  he  says,  was  altogether  derived  from  books  ;  his  judg- 
ment was  puerile;  aud  the  whole  work  bore  strong  marks  of  creduity 
and  superstition.  But  this  is  not  all  that  Polybius  blame3 :  he  oven 
charges  him  with  wilfully  perverting  the  truth.  The  fondness  vhich 
Timaeus  himself  had  for  censuring  others  is  said  to  have  drawn  upon 
him  the  nickname  of  Epititnaaus  ('  fault-finder').  (Athenasus,  vi  272.) 
Most  parts  of  this  severe  criticism  of  Polybius  may  be  perfectly  just ; 
but  in  regard  to  others  we  should  remember  that  th^se  two  historians 
wrote  their  works  with  such  totally  different  views,  that  the  work  of 
Timwus,  who  knew  the  world  only  from  his  books,  must  in  many 
respects  have  appeared  absurd  to  the  author  of  a  '  pragmatical '  history, 
and  to  a  statesman  and  geueral  like  Polybius.  But  the  loss  of  the 
work  of  Timaeus,  even  if  he  did  no  more  than  make  an  uncritical  com- 
pilation of  what  others  had  told  before  him,  is  one  of  the  greatest  in 
ancient  history.  Other  ancient  writers,  such  as  Diodorus,  Agathar- 
chides,  Cicero,  and  others  judge  far  more  favourably  of  Titnaeus.  The 
style  of  the  work,  as  far  as  we  cau  judge  from  the  fragments,  is  justly 
censured  by  some  ancient  critics  for  its  rhetorical  and  declamatory 
character ;  although  others,  like  Cice:  o  ('  De  Orat.,"  ii.  1 4  ;  '  Brutus,'  95), 
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speak  of  it  with  praise.  Timreus  is  the  first  Greek  historian  who  intro- 
duced a  regular  system  of  chronology — that  is,  he  regularly  recorded 
events  according  to  Olympiads  and  the  archons  of  Athens ;  and 
although  in  the  curly  period  of  his  history  his  want  of  criticism 
led  him  into  gross  chronological  errors,  he  set  the  example  which 
others  found  very  useful  and  convenient.  It  must  have  beeu  with  a 
vi  w  to  au  accurate  study  of  chronology  that  he  wrote  a  work  on  the 
victors  in  tho  Olympian  (James,  of  which  we  still  posse  s  a  lew 
fragments. 

The  fragments  of  Tiuireus  are  collected  in  Gijller's  woik,  '  De  Situ 
et  Oiigiuo  Syracusarum,'  p.  207,  &c,  which  also  contains  (pp.  179  200) 
an  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Timajus.  The 
fragments  are  also  contained  in  C.  and  T.  M tiller,  '  Fragmenta  Histori- 
coruru  Graicorum,'  Paris,  1811,  pp.  193-233.  Compare  Vossius,  De 
Jiistoricis  Urwcia,  p.  117,  edit.  Westeruiauu;  Clinton,  Fast.  HMcn.,  iii., 
p.  489,  &c. 

T1M.EUS  (Ti'jUaios),  of  Locri,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Plato,  who  is  mentioned  among  his  pupils,  and  is  BSid  to 
have  been  connected  with  him  by  friendship.  (Cicero, '  De  Fiuibus,' 
v.  29  ;  '  De  lie  Pub].,'  i.  10.)  There  exists  a  work,  Utpl  tjjs  tov  k6o-/xou 
ipvxvs  ('  De  Anima  Mundi,'  or  on  the  Soul  of  the  Universe),  written  in 
the  Doric  dialect,  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  Timsua  the  Locrian.  It 
contains  a  brief  exposition  of  the  same  ideas  which  are  developed  in 
the  '  Dialogue '  of  Plato,  which  is  called  after  him  Timseus.  (Tenne- 
mann,  '  System  der  Platouischen  Philosophie,'  i.  93,  &c.)  Separate 
editions  of  it  have  been  published  by  D'Argens,  8vo,  Berlin,  "1702,  with 
a  French  translation;  and  by  J.  J.  de  Gelder,  8vo,  Leyden,  1836. 

This  TimsDus  of  Locri  is  said  by  Suidas  to  have  also  written  the 
Life  of  Pythagoras;  but  the  usual  carelessness  of  Suidas  renders  this 
a  doubtful  point,  as  he  may  possibly  have  confounded  the  Locrian  with 
the  Sicilian  Timrous,  who  in  his  great  historical  work  must  have  treated 
of  the  Hiotory  of  Pythagoras  at  considerable  length. 

(Fabricius,  Bibltofh.  Grcec,  iii.  94,  &c. ;  Goller,  De  Situ  et  Origine 
Syracnsartim,  p.  200.  &c.) 

TIM.EUS,  a  Greek  sophist,  who,  according  to  the  supposition  of 
Ruhnken,  lived  in  the  3rd  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Concerning 
his  life  nothing  is  known ;  his  name  has  only  come  down  to  us  in  con- 
nection with  a  vocabul  ary  containing  the  explanation  of  words  and 
phrases  which  occur  in  the  writings  of  Plato.  It  bears  the  title 
iit  T&t>  rod  UAdruvos  Xc^cuv,  and  is  dedicated  to  one  Gentianus,  of 
whom  likewise  nothing  is  known.  Whether  we  possess  the  genuine 
and  complete  Vocabulary  of  Timanis  is  doubtful ;  and  from  the  title, 
as  well  as  from  certain  articles  in  it  which  have  no  reference  to  Plato, 
and  must  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  interpolations,  one  might  feel 
inclined  to  consider  the  work  as  it  now  stands  as  an  abridgment  of 
the  Glossary  of  Timajus,  if  Photius,  who  must  have  had  the  genuine 
work  before  him,  did  not  describe  it  as  a  very  little  work  {Ppaxv 
novrifiaTioy  eV  evl  \6yco).  But  notwithstanding  its  brevity,  the  work  is 
very  valuable ;  ami  Ruhnken  owns  that  he  has  not  discovered  in  it  a 
single  instance  of  a  word  or  a  phrase  being  explained  incorrectly. 
There  is  only  one  manuscript  of  this  Glos  ary,  which  appears  to  have 
been  made  in  the  10th  century  of  our  era,  and  which  was  unknown 
until  Montfaucon  drew  attention  to  it.  It  was  first  edited,  with  an 
excellent  commentary,  by  Ruhnken,  at  Leyden,  Svo,  1754;  a  second 
and  much  improved  edition  appeared  in  the  same  place,  Svo,  1789. 
Two  other  editions  have  since  been  published  in  Germany,  with 
additional  notes  by  G.  A.  Koch  (8vo,  Leipzig,  1828  and  1833). 

Suidas  (s.  v.  Tt/jiaios)  ascribes  to  Timreus,  the  Sicilian  historian,  a 
rhetorical  work,  called  SvWoyii  prjTopiKwv  6\<popfiSiv,  in  68  books,  which 
Ruhnken,  with  great  probability,  ascribes  to  Tituseus  the  Sophist,  who 
wrote  the  Glossary  to  Plato. 

(Ruhnken,  Praifatio  ad  Timaei  Glossarium  Platonicum.) 

TIMANTHES,  a  native  of  Sicyon  or  of  Cythnos,  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  painters  of  Greece ;  he  was  contemporary  with  Zeuxis 
and  Parrhasius,  and  lived  about  B.C.  400.  The  works  of  Timanthes 
were  distinguished  particularly  for  their  invention  and  expression,  and 
one  of  the  chief  merits  of  his  invention  was,  that  he  left  much  to  be 
supplied  by  the  imagination  of  tho  spectator.  There  is  a  remark  in 
Pliny  ('  Hist.  Nat.,'  xxxv.  36),  probably  a  quotation,  which  bestows  the 
highest  praise  upon  Timanthes :  it  says,  though  in  execution  always 
excellent,  the  execution  is  invariably  surpassed  by  the  conception. 
As  an  instance  of  the  ingenuity  of  Timanthes'  invention,  the  same 
writer  tells  us  of  a  picture  of  a  sleeping  Cyclops,  painted  upou  a  small 
panel,  but  in  which  the  painter  had  conveyed  a  perfect  idea  of  the 
giant's  huge  size,  by  adding  a  few  satyrs  measuring  his  thumb  with  a 
thyrsus. 

Though  Timanthes  was  evidently  one  of  the  greatest  painters  of 
antiquity,  ancient  authors  have  mentioned  only  five  of  his  works : 
Pausanias  makes  no  mention  of  him  at  all,  and  Cicero  classes  him 
among  the  painters  who  used  only  four  colours.  He  painted  a  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  stoning  to  deatli  of  the  unfortuuate  Palamedes, 
the  victim  of  the  ignoble  revenge  of  Ulysses  for  having  proclaimed  his 
apparent  insanity  to  be  feigned — a  subject  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  a 
great  master.  This  picture  is  said  to  have  made  Alexander  shudder 
when  he  saw  it  at  Ephesus.  (Tzetzes,  '  Chil.,'  viii.  198  ;  Junius,  '  Cat. 
Artif.,'  v.  'Timanthes.')  Timanthes  entered  into  competition  with 
Paivhasius  at  Satnos,  and  gained  the  victory;  the  subject  of  the  paint- 
ings was  the  contest  of  Ajax  and  Ulyss-s  for  the  arms  of  Achilles 
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[Parrhasius.]  His  most  celebrated  work  however  was  that  with 
whicli  he  bore  away  the  palm  from  Colotes  of  Teos ;  the  subject  was 
the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia;  and  perhaps  no  other  work  of  aucient  art 
has  been  the  object  of  so  much  criticism,  for  and  against,  as  this 
painting,  on  account  of  the  concealment  of  the  face  of  Agamemnon  in 
his  mantle.  The  ancients  have  all  given  the  incident  their  unqualified 
approbation,  but  its  propriety  has  been  questioned  by  several  modern 
critics,  especially  by  Falconet  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  Fuseli,  how- 
ever, in  an  elaborate  and  excellent  criticism  in  his  first  lecture,  has 
amply  justified  the  conception  of  the  painter.  The  Sacrifice  of  Iphi- 
genia was  given  as  the  subject  of  a  prize-picture  to  the  students  of 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1778,  and  all  tho  candidates  imitated  the  'trick' 
of  Timanthes,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  terms  it,  which  was  the  origiu 
of  his  criticism  upon  the  subject  in  his  eighth  lecture :  he  says, 
"  Supposing  this  method  of  leaving  the  expression  of  grief  to  the 
imagination  to  be,  as  it  was  thought  to  be,  the  invention  of  the 
painter,  and  that  it  deserves  all  the  praise  that  has  been  given  it,  still 
it  is  a  trick  that  will  serve  but  once  ;  whoever  does  it  a  second  time 
will  not  only  want  novelty,  but  be  justly  suspected  of  using  artifice  to 
evade  difficulties." 

The  shallow  remark  of  Falconet  about  Timanthes'  exposing  his  own 
ignorance  by  concealing  Agamemnon's  face,  is  scarcely  worthy  of  an 
allusion.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  Agamemnon,  under  such 
circumstances  as  he  was  placed,  could  have  been  well  or  even  natu- 
rally represented  in  any  other  way  :  although  many  things  might 
combine  to  render  his  presence  at  the  sacrifice  absolutely  necessary, 
still  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  could  calmly  stand  by  and  be  an 
eye-witne.-s  of  his  own  daughter's  immolation ;  notwithstanding  his 
firm  conviction  that  his  attendance  was  necessary  to  sanction  the 
deed,  he  could  not  look  upon  it,  it  would  be  unnatural.  The  criticism 
of  Quintilian,  Cicero,  and  others,  that  the  painter,  having  represented 
Calchas  sorrowful,  Ulysses  much  more  so,  and  having  expressed  extreme 
sorrow  in  the  countenance  of  Menelaus,  was  in  consequence  compelled 
to  conceal  the  face  of  the  father,  is  not  more  pertinent  than  that  of  the 
morrern  critics.  "They  were  not  aware,'' says  Fuseli,  "that  by  making 
Timanthes  waste  expression  on  inferior  actors  at  the  expense  of  a 
principal  one,  they  call  him  an  improvident  spendthrift,  and  not  a  wise 
economist."  Falconet  observes  that  Timanthes  had  not  even  the 
merit  of  inventing  the  incident,  but  that  he  copied  it  from  Euripides : 
upon  this  point  Fuseli  remarks,  "  It  is  observed  by  an  ingenious  critic 
that  in  the  tragedy  of  Euripides  the  procession  is  described;  and 
upon  Iphigenia's  looking  back  upon  her  father,  he  groans  and  hides 
his  face  to  conceal  his  tears ;  whilst  the  picture  gives  the  moment 
that  precedes  the  sacrifice,  and  the  biding  has  a  different  object,  and 
arises  from  another  impression"  (v.  1550). 

"  I  am  not  prepared  with  chronologic  proofs  to  decide  whether 
Euripides  or  Timanthes,  who  were  contemporaries  about  the  period 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  fell  first  on  this  expedient;  though  the 
silence  of  Pliny  and  Quintilian  on  that  head  seems  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  painter,  neither  of  whom  could  be  ignorant  of  the  celebrated 
drama  of  Euripides,  and  would  not  willingly  have  suffered  the  honour 
of  this  master-stroke  of  an  art  they  were  so  much  better  acquaiuted 
with  than  painting,  to  be  transferrei  to  another  from  its  real  author, 
had  the  poet's  claim  been  prior."  As  far  as  regards  priority,  the 
'  expedient '  was  made  use  of  by  Polygnotus  long  before  either  Timan- 
thes or  Euripides ;  in  the  Destruction  of  Troy,  in  the  Lesche  at 
Delphi,  an  infant  is  holding  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  to  avoid  the 
horrors  of  the  scene.    (Pausanias,  'Phoc.,'x.  26.) 

The  fifth  work  Ji  Timanthes  mentioned  by  the  ancients  was  the 
picture  of  a  hero,  preserved  in  the  time  of  Pliny  in  the  Temple  of 
Peace  at  Rome,  an  admirable  performance. 

There  was  another  ancient  painter  of  the  name  of  Timanthes ;  he 
was  contemporary  with  Aratus,  and  distinguished  himself  for  a 
painting  of  the  battle  of  Pellene,  in  Arcadia,  in  which  Aratus  gained 
a  victory  over  the  jEtolians,  Olym.  135.1  (B.C.  240).  Plutarch  praises 
the  picture ;  he  terms  it  an  exact  and  animate  representation. 
('Aratus,'  32.) 

*  TIMBS,  JOHN,  was  born  in  1801,  at  Clerkenwell,  London.  He 
was  educated  under  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hamilton,  D.D.,  and  his  brother, 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Hamilton,  at  New  Marlows,  Hemel  Hempstead,  where 
he  issued  a  manuscript  newspaper  for  the  edification  of  his  school- 
fellows. At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  articled  to  a  druggist  and 
printer  at  Dorking,  in  Surrey,  where,  at  his  master's  table,  he  first 
met  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  the  publisher,  who  kindly  encouraged  him  to 
contribute  to  his  '  Monthly  Magazine,'  and  he  furnished  to  that  work 
'A  Picturesque  Promenade  round  Dorking,'  in  1822.  In  1821  John 
Timbs  came  to  London,  and  for  some  years  served  as  amanuensis  to 
Sir  Richard  Phillips,  in  Blackfriars.  About  this  time  Mr.  Timbs 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Britton,  F.S.A.,  with  whom  he  long  main- 
tained an  unbroken  friendship.  In  182.3-26  Mr.  Timbs  published 
anonymou-ly  '  Laconics,'  an  excellent  selection  of  moral  passages,  the 
result  of  a  course  of  ethical  reading.  In  1827  he  became  editor  of 
'  The  Mirror,'  and  so  continued  until  1838;  compiling  also  an  annual 
volume  of  records  of  Discoveries  in  Science  and  Art.  This  design 
he  improved  as  '  The  Year-Book  of  Facts  '  in  1839,  fitly  characterised 
as  "a  laborious  production  of  patient  industry."  Besides  contributing 
to  periodicals,  Mr.  Timbs  has  written,  compiled,  and  edited  at  least  a 
hundred  volumes.  Among  his  rec  nt  and  most  successful  works  aro — 
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•Curiosities  of  London,'  800  pp.,  1855  ;  'Things  net  generally  known 
familiarly  Explained,'  and  1  Curiosities  of  History,'  1850:  of  tlie  two 
latter  works,  more  than  20,000  copies  were  sold  within  tw<  nty  months. 
His  'Aroaua  of  Scieuce'  was  published  yearly  from  1828  to  1S39  inclu- 
sive, and  his  'Year  Book  of  Facts'  from  1839  to  1857.  Soon  alter  the 
establishment  of  the  'illustrated  London  News,'  in  1812,  Mr.  Timbl 
became  one  of  its  editors,  in  which  position  ho  continued  till  1Sj8. 
In  1854  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

TIMO'LEON,  a  Greek  general  and  statesman.  Ho  was  a  native  of 
Corinth,  and  the  son  of  Tiniodemus  and  Timaristo.  Respecting  his 
youth  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he  was  no  less  distinguished  by 
his  noble  character  and  his  love  of  freedom  than  by  his  illustrious 
descent.  When  ho  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  his  elder  brother 
Timophanes,  who  had  been  elected  general  by  the  Corinthians,  assumed 
the  tyraunis  in  his  native  city  by  the  help  of  his  friends  and  his 
mercenaries.  Tiiuoleon  at  first  only  remonstrated  with  his  brother, 
but  when  this  was  useless,  he  formed  a  plot  against  him,  and  Timo- 
phanes was  killed.  Soon  after  this  event,  which  threw  all  Corinth 
into  a  state  of  violent  agitation,  some  extolling  the  conduct  of  Timo- 
leon  as  magnanimous  and  worthy  of  a  real  patriot,  others  cursing  aud 
condemning  him  as  a  fratricide,  there  arrived  at  Corinth  ambassadors 
from  Syracuse  soliciting  tho  aid  of  tho  Corinthians  against  it r  op- 
pressors. This  was  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  party  hostile  to 
Timoleon  to  gVt  rid  of  his  followers,  while  at  the  same  time  it  opened 
to  Timoleon  a  field  of  action  iu  Sicilv,  where  he  might  act  according 
to  his  principles  and  deliver  the  island  from  its  oppressors.  Timoleon 
was  accordingly  sent  to  Syracuse  with  a  small  band  of  mercenaries, 
which  he  himself  had  raised,  B.C.  314.  Syracuse  was  then  divided 
into  threo  parties:  the  popular  party,  which  had  engaged  the  service 
of  Timoleon;  a  Carthagini.in  party;  and  the  party  of  Diouysius,  the 
tyrant,  who  had  returned  from  Italy  in  B.C.  346.  Diouysius  had 
already  been  driven  out  of  a  part  of  the  city  by  Hicetas,  the  tyrant  of 
Leontiui,  who  supported  the  Carthaginian  party.  On  the  arrival  of 
Timoleon,  Hicetas  was  compelled  to  withdraw  to  Leontiui,  and 
Dion>sius,  who  was  reduced  to  surrender  himself  and  the  citadel  to 
Timoleon,  was  allowed  to  quit  the  island  in  safety,  and  he  withdrew 
to  Corinth,  in  B  C.  343.  [Dionysius.]  Syracuse  had  almost  become 
desolate  by  the  successive  revolutions  and  party  warfare.  During  the 
winter  aud  the  spring  following  his  victory  over  Dionysius,  Timoleon 
endeavoured  as  much  as  was  iu  his  power  to  restore  the  prosperity  of 
the  city  by  recalling  those  who  had  been  exiled,  aud  by  iuvitiug 
colonists  from  other  parts  of  Sicily  and  assigning  lands  to  them.  After 
this  he  continued  to  carry  on  petty  warfare  partly  against  the  Cartha- 
giuiaus  aud  partly  against  Hicetas.  The  Carthaginians  iu  the  mean- 
time collected  a  new  army,  which  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  70,000 
foot  and  10,000  horse,  and  which  was  couveyed  to  Sicily  by  a  large 
fleet.  Timoleon  could  muster  no  more  than  3000  Syracusans  aud 
9000  mercenaries,  but  iu  order  to  strengthen  himself  he  concluded  a 
peace  with  Hicetas,  some  of  whose  troops  now  joiued  his  army.  He 
marched  out  against  the  enemy,  and  by  his  superior  generalship  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  ou  the 
banks  of  the  river  Criniessus,  and  confined  them  to  the  part  of  Sicily 
between  the  river  Halycus  and  the  western  coast,  B.C.  339.  After  this 
victory  and  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  Carthage  he  directed  ids 
arms  agaii  st  the  tyrants  in  other  towus  of  Sicily,  whom  he  compelled 
to  surrender  or  withdraw,  partly  by  the  terror  of  his  name  aud  partly 
by  force  of  arms.  Hicetas  was  made  prisoner,  ami  condemned  to 
death  by  the  Syracusans,  with  his  wife  and  family. 

After  freedom  and  the  ascendancy  of  Syracuse  were  thus  restored  in 
the  greater  part  of  Sicily,  Timoleon  directed  his  attention  to  the 
restoration  of  the  prosperity  of  the  towns  and  the  country.  The 
former,  especially  Syracuse,  were  still  thinly  peopled,  aud  he  invited 
colonists  from  Corinth  aud  other  parts  to  settle  there,  and  distributed 
lands  among  them.  He  himself,  with  the  consent  of  the  Syracusans, 
undertook  to  revise  and  amend  their  constitution  and  laws,  and  to 
adapt  them  to  the  altered  wants  aud  circumstances  of  the  state. 
Although  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  establish  himself  as 
tyrant  and  to  secure  to  his  descendants  the  kingly  power  at  Syracuse, 
he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  office  entrusted  to  him  with  a  fidelity 
which  has  rarely  been  equalled.  He  had  no  other  end  in  view  but  the 
establishment  of  popular  liberty,  for  which  he  prepared  and  trained 
the  people.  Some  acts  of  cruelty  and  apparent  injustice  with  which 
he  is  charged,  find  their  excuse  iu  the  character  of  those  whom  he  had 
to  deal  with,  for  the  Syracusans  at  that  time  were  a  motley  aud 
demoralised  people,  who  could  not  be  mauaged  without  Timoleon's 
assuming  at  times  the  very  power  which  it  was  his  wish  to  destroy. 
But  Syracuse  aud  Sicily  felt  the  benefits  of  his  institutions  for  many 
years  after  his  death,  and  contiuued  to  enjoy  increasing  prosperity. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Timo.eon  was  blind  and  lived  iu 
retirement,  respected  aud  beloved  by  the  Sicilians  as  their  liberator 
and  benefactor.  He  died  in  the  year  B.C.  337,  aud  was  buried  iu  tho 
Agora  of  Syracuse,  where  subsequently  his  grave  was  surrounded  by 
porticoes  and  adorned  with  a  gymnasium  called  the  Timoleouteum. 

(PluK-areh,  and  C.  Nepos,  Life  of  Timoleon;  and  Diodorus  Siculus, 
lib.  xvi.i 

TIMO'MACHUS,  a  celebrated  ancient  paiuter,  a  native  of  Byzau- 
tiuni,  and  said  to  have  been  the  contemporary  of  Julius  Cajsar,  Pliny 
('Nat.  Hist.,'  xxxv.  40)  informs  us  that  Cajsar  purchased  two  pictures 


in  encaustic  by  TimouviehiiH,  for  eighty  Attic  talents,  about  17,230/. ; 
one  representing  Ajax  tho  son  of  i'olamou  brooding  ov.  r  his  mis- 
fortunes ;  tho  other,  Medea  a'lout  to  destroy  her  children  :  he  dedi- 
cated them  iu  the  templo  of  Venus  (Jeuetrix.  These  pictures  havo 
been  much  celebrated  by  the  poets;  there  are  several  epigram  upon 
them  in  the  Ur  ek  anthology,  aud  they  aro  alluded  to  by  Ovid  in  the 
two  following  lines  : — 

"Utquc  tedet  vultu  f.is-us  Telamonlux  iram, 
IneiM  oculis  f  icimm  barbara  mater  liabet."    ('Trist.,'  11.  525.) 

(Ajax,  tho  Hon  of  Telamon,  is  seated,  idiowlnfr  his  anger  by  hit  countenance  ; 
und  t lie  barbarous  mother  betrays  by  her  eyes  her  intended  crime.) 

We  learn  from  I'liuy  also  that  the  picture  of  Medea  wai  not  finished; 
its  completion  was  interrupted  apparently  by  the  death  of  the  painter, 
yet  it  was  admired,  he  says,  more  than  any  of  the  finished  works  of 
Timoinachus,  as  was  the  case  likewise  witli  the  Iris  of  AristideH,  the 
Tyudaridie  of  Nicomachus,  and  a  Venus  by  Apelles,  which  wero  more 
admired  than  any  of  the  finished  works  of  their  respective  masters. 
This  picturd  is  noticed  also  by  Plutarch  (' De  And.  1'oet.,'  3)  in  a 
passage  where  he  speaks  of  tho  representation  of  improper  subjects, 
but  which  we  admire  ou  acouut  of  the  excellence  of  the  execution. 

In  the  common  text  of  Pliny,  Timomachos  is  said  to  be  the  con- 
temporary of  Cajsar  ('Julii  Cajsaris  a:tate '),  but  Durand,  in  his 
'  Histoire  d;  la  Peinturo  Aucieune,'  &c,  expresses  an  opinion  that  the 
word  'a:tate'  is  an  additiou  of  the  copyist,  for  which  he  assigns 
several  reasons.  The  conjecture  has  much  in  its  favour;  the  price  of 
these  pictures  (17,2S0i.)  is  enormous,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  been 
paid  to  a  living  painter;  but  ou  the  contrary  it  is  a  case  with  many 
parallels  if  we  suppose  the  money  to  have  been  paid  for  two  of  the 
reputed  masterpieces  of  ancient  painting.  The  fact  of  the  Medea 
being  unfinished  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  picture  was  not 
purchased  of  the  painter  himself ;  aud  from  a  passage  iu  Cicero  ('  In 
Verr.,'  1.  iv.,  c.  00)  it  seems  equally  clear  that  both  pictures  were 
purchased  of  the  city  of  Cyzicus  ;  aud  from  the  mauuer  in  which 
they  are  mentioned  with  mauy  of  the  most  celebrated  productions  of 
the  ancient  Gr^ek  artists,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  works  of 
similar  renown,  aud  were  likewise  the  productions  of  an  artist  long 
since  deceased.  Timomachus  was  theiefore  most  probably  a  contem- 
porary of  Pau-ias,  Nicias,  and  other  eucaustic  paiuters,  about  B.C.  300. 
Pliny  himself,  elsewhere  speaking  of  Timomachus,  mentions  him 
together  with  the  more  ancient  aud  most  celebrated  paiuters  of  (ireece, 
with  Nicomachus,  Apelles,  and  Aristides,as  in  the  passage  above  quoted. 

Pliny  mentions  also  the  following  works  of  Timomachus :  an 
Orestes;  aud  Iphigeuia  in  Tauris ;  Lecythion,  a  gyniua-dast;  a  'cog- 
natio  uobilium;'  two  philosophers  or  others,  with  the  pallium,  about 
to  speak,  oue  standiug,  the  other  sitting;  aud  a  very  celebrated 
picture  of  a  Gorgon. 

TIMON  (Ti,ucoe),  a  Greek  poet  aud  philosopher  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Ptoleraseus  Philadelphus,  about  B.C.  270.  He  was  the  sou  of 
Timarchus,  and  a  native  of  Phlius  in  the  territory  of  Sicyou.  He 
studied  philosophy  under  Silpo,  at  Megara,  and  under  Pyrrho,  in 
Elis.  He  subsequently  spent  some  time  iu  the  countries  north  of  tho 
iEgean,  and  thence  weut  to  Athens,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  aud  died  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 

Diogenes  Laertius,  who  has  written  an  aeeount  of  Titnon  (ix.,  c.  12), 
ascribes  to  him  epic  poems,  sixty  tragedies,  satyric  dramas,  thirty 
comedies,  silli  (aiWoi),  and  cmicdi  (Ktvaiooi)  or  licentious  songs.  Tho 
silli  however  appear  to  have  been  the  kind  of  poetry  in  which  he 
excelled.  They  were  satires  directed  against  the  arrogance  and  pedantry 
of  the  learned.  Timou  wrote  three  books  of  silli  (Atheaajus,  vi.,  p. 
251  ;  vii.,  p.  279),  in  which  he  parodied  all  the  dogmatic  philosophers 
of  Greece  :  he  himself  was  a  Sceptic.  The  metre  of  these  poems  was 
the  hexameter,  and  it  appears  that  sometimes  he  took  whole  passages 
from  Homer  which  he  applied  as  parodies.  Iu  the  first  boos  Timou 
spoke  in  his  own  person;  in  the  second  aud  third  the  form  of  the 
poems  was  that  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  he  conversed  with  Xenophaiies 
of  Colophon,  who  was  supposed  to  have  beeu  the  inventor  of  tne 
silli.  (Diogenes  Laert.,  ix.  111.)  We  now  only  possess  a  few  fragments 
of  these  poems,  which  show  that  in  their  way  they  mu-t  have  been 
admirable  productions.  They  are  collected  in  H.  Stephanus,  '  Poesis 
Philosophical  and  by  Wolke  iu  '  De  Graicoruui  Syllis,'  Warsaw,  1820 
in  F.  Paul, '  De  Sillis  Gnecorum,'  Berlin.  1S21,  p.  41,  &c  ;  iu  Brunck'.' 
'Aualecta,'  ii.  (J7 ;  and  iv.  139.  Respecting  the  other  works  ascribed 
to  him  we  possess  no  information, 

(J.  F.  Langheinrich,  Be  Timone  Sillograplio,  in  3  parts,  Lipsix, 
1720-23.) 

TIMON,  surnamed  the  Misanthrope,  was  a  sou  of  Echecratides,  and 
a  native  of  Colyttus,  a  demos  in  Attica.'  (Luciau,  1  Tiinon,'  c.  7; 
Tzetzes, '  Chil.,'  vii.  273.)  He  lived  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  disappoinied  iu  the  friendships  he  had  formed, 
iu  consequence  of  which  he  conceived  a  bitter  hatred  of  ail  mankind. 
His  conduct  during  the  period  that  his  mind  was  in  this  6tate  wa* 
very  extraordinary.  He  lived  almost  entirely  secluded  from  society, 
and  his  eccentricities  gave  rise  to  numerous  anecdotes,  which  wero 
current  in  antiquity.  Tuo  sea  is  said  to  have  separat  d  even  his 
grave,  which  was  ou  the  sea-coast,  from  the  mainland,  by  forming  it 
into  an  island  aud  thus  tendering  it  inaccessible.  (Plutarch,  '  Autou.,' 
70;  Suidas,  6.  i:  dirop^i-yas.)    The  comic  poets,  su;h  as  Pbryuuhus 
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(Bekker.  '  Anecdota,'  p.  344),  Aristophanes  ('  Lysistr.,  809,  &c.  ; 
'  Aves,'  1548),  Plato,  and  Antiphaues,  ridiculed  him  in  their  comedies. 
Antiphaoes  wrote  a  comedy  culled  '  Timon,'  which  perhaps  furnished 
Lucian  with  the  groundwork  for  his  dialogue  in  which  this  misanthrope 
acts  the  most  prominent  part.  His  name  has  remained  proverbial  to 
designate  a  misanthrope  down  to  the  present  day,  and  is  immortalized 
by  the  genius  of  Shakspere. 

TIMOTE'O  DA  URBI'NO,  or  DELLA  VITE,  a  celebrated  Italian 
painter  of  the  Roman  school,  was  born  at  Urbiuo  in  1470,  or  rather 
1480.  In  about  his  20th  year,  by  the  advice  of  a  brother  living  in 
Bologna,  he  repaired  to  that  city  to  learn  the  business  of  a  jeweller, 
&c.  ;  but  displacing  a  power  of  design  worthy  of  a  greater  purpose,  he 
devoted  himself  to  painting,  and  according  to  Malvasia  attended  the 
school  of  Fraucia  in  Bologna  for  about  five  years  :  Vasari  however 
says  that  Timoteo  was  his  own  master.  At  the  ago  of  twenty-six  he 
returned  to  Urbiuo,  where  iu  a  short  time  he  so  far  distinguished 
himself,  says  Vasari,  as  to  recive  an  invitation  from  his  cousin 
Raffaelle  iu  Rome  to  repair  thither  and  assist  him  in  some  of  his 
extensive  works.  This  statement  creates  a  difficulty  not  easy  to  be 
cleared  up  :  Vasari  says  that  Timoteo  died  in  1524,  aged  fifty-four; 
yet  we  find  him  in  his  twenty-seventh  or  twenth  eighth  year,  conse- 
quently in  1497  or  1498,  going  to  Rome  to  assi-t  Raffaelle,  who 
however  did  not  go  to  Rome  himself  until  1508  :  1524  was  very  pro- 
bably therefore  a  misprint  for  1534  in  the  original  edition  of  Vasari, 
and  the  error  has  found  its  way  into  all  the  later  works.  By  this 
supposition  and  by  allowing  a  year  or  two  to  have  elapsed  between 
his  return  to  Urbiuo  and  his  visit  to  Rome,  the  various  dates  may  be 
easily  reconciled,  and  what  Vasari  says  about  Timoteo's  assisting 
Raffaelle  to  paint  the  Sibyls  in  the  Chiesa  della  Pace,  which  were 
painted  in  1511,  becomes  quite  consistent.  lie  did  not  remain  long 
in  Home,  but  returned  to  his  native  place  at  the  solicitation  of  his 
mother,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  Ratlaelle.  He  remained  however 
long  enough  to  learn  to  appreciate  and  to  imitati  the  beauties  of 
Ruffaelle's  style,  and  to  become  one  of  the  most  distinguished  painters 
of  the  Roman  school ;  yet  there  are  iu  all  his  works  traces  of  the 
style  of  Fraucia,  a  certain  timidity  of  design,  a  delicacy  of  execution, 
and  a  richness  of  colouriug.  His  chief  works  are  at  Urbino,  at  Forll, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood ;  he  executed  many  of  them  in  company 
with  Girolamo  Genga,  as  a  chapel  at  Forll  and  part  of  the  paintings  in 
the  chapel  of  San  Maitiuo  in  the  Cathedral  of  Urbiuo  ;  the  altar  piece 
was  puinted  entirely  by  Timoteo  :  he  executed  also  some  excellent 
works  in  fresco  at  Castel  Durante.  Further,  iu  Urbino  there  are — in 
the  Cathedral,  a  Magdalen  ;  in  San  Bernardino,  outside  the  city,  a 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin ;  and  another 
fine  picture  with  several  figures  in  Santa  Agata;  also  in  the  residence 
of  the  Dukes  of  Urbiuo,  an  Apollo  and  two  of  the  Muses,  extremely 
beautiful  ;  besides  many  other  works.  Vasaii  remarks  that  he  left 
some  works  unfinished  at  his  death,  which  were  afterwards  completed 
by  others,  and  he  adds  that  there  could  not  be  a  more  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  general  superiority  of  Timoteo.  He  was  of  a  cheerful 
disposition,  ami  used  to  play  every  kind  of  instrument,  but  especially 
the  lyre,  which  he  accompanied  with  his  voice,  with  extraordinary 
grace  and  feeling.  Lanzi  says  that  the  Conception  at  the  Observau- 
tiues  at  Urbino,  and  a  '  Noli  me  tangere '  in  the  church  of  Sant' 
Angelo  at  Cagli,  are  perhaps  the  best  of  his  works  that  remain.  The 
same  writer  observes  that  Pietro  della  Vite,  the  brother  of  Timoteo, 
also  a  painter,  was  probably  the  priest  of  Urbiuo  mentioned  by  Baldi- 
uucci  (vol.  v.)  as  Raffaelle's  cousiu  and  heir. 

TIMO'THEUS  (Tipodeos)  of  Miletus,  a  Greek  musician  and  lyric 
poet.  The  time  when  his  reputttion  had  reached  its  height  was 
about  the  year  B.C.  393.  (Diodorus  Sic,  xiv.  46.)  He  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Euripides,  and  spent  the  last  year  of  his  life  at  the  court  of 
Macedonia,  where  he  died  in  B.C.  357,  at  the  advanced  age  of  97.  He 
increased  the  number  of  the  strings  of  the  lyre  to  eleven,  an  innova- 
tion which  was  considered  by  the  Spaitans,  who  would  not  go  beyond 
the  number  of  seven  strings,  to  te  a  corruption  of  music,  and  a  decree 
was  passed  at  Sparta,  which  is  still  extant  in  Boethius,  condemnatory 
of  his  innovation.  (Plutarch,  '  De  Mus.,' p.  1141,  ed.  Frankf. ;  Athe- 
na3us,  xiv.  p.  036.)  Suidas  mentions  a  great  number  of  poetical  com- 
positions of  Timotheus,  which  were  in  their  time  very  popular  in 
Greece  ;  among  them  are  nineteen  nomes,  thirty-six  prooernia,  eighteen 
dithyrambs,  and  twenty-one  hymns.  All  these  works  are  now  lost, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  which  are  preserved  in  Athe- 
nseus  and  the  grammarians. 

(Vo^sius,  Be  Poetis  Greeds,  p.  46 ;  Bode,  Geschichte  der  Lyrischm 
Dichikunat  der  Hellenen,  vol.  ii.  p.  305,  &c.) 

TIMO'THEUS  (Tinodeos),  an  Athenian  poet  of  the  so-called  middle 
comedy.  Suidas  mentions  the  titles  of  several  of  his  plays,  and 
Athenajus  (vi.  p.  243)  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  one  which  bore  the 
title  'The  Little  Dog.'  (Compare  A.  Meineke,  Hisiovia  Critica  Comi- 
corum  Qrcecorum,  p.  428.) 

TIMO'THEUS,  son  of  Conon  of  Athens.  He  inherited  from  his 
father  a  considerable  fortune,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  his  intimacy 
with  Isocrates,  Plato,  and  other  men  of  talent,  and  from  the  manner 
in  which  others  speak  of  him,  he  received  a  most  excellent  education; 
but  no  important  particulars  are  known  respecting  his  earlier  life. 
The  first  time  that  he  comes  prominently  forward  in  the  history  of 
bis  country,  was  during  the  war  between  Tbebes  and  Sparta.    In  the 
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year  B.C.  375,  after  the  battle  of  Naxos,  the  Thebans,  who  were 
threatened  with  an  invasion  by  the  Lacedcemonians,  requested  the 
Athenians  to  avert  this  danger  by  sending  a  Meet  round  Peloponnesus, 
as  they  had  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopounesian  war.  The 
request  was  readily  complied  with,  and  Timotheus  was  appointed 
commander  of  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships,  with  which  he  was  to  sail  round 
Pi  li'ponnesus  and  along  the  western  coast  of  Greece.  In  this  expe- 
dition he  first  took  Corcyra,  which  he  treated  with  the  utmost  mild- 
ness au  i  without  making  any  use  of  his  right  as  conqueror.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  he  had  very  easy  work  with  Cephalouia  and  Acar- 
nauia,  and  that  even  Alcetas,  king  of  the  Moloasians,  was  induced  to 
join  the  Athenian  alliance.  But  while  Timotheus  was  thus  reviving 
the  power  of  Athens  in  that  part  of  Greece,  the  Lacedaemonians  sens 
out  a  fleet  against  him,  under  the  command  of  Nicolochus.  A  battle 
was  fought  near  the  bay  of  Alyzia,  in  which  the  Spartans  were 
defeated.  Soon  after  Nicolochus  offered  another  battle,  but  as  the 
fleet  of  Timotheus  had  suffered  too  much  to  allow  him  to  accept  it, 
Nicolochus  raised  a  trophy.  But  Timotheus  soon  restored  his  fleet, 
which  was  increased  by  reinforcements  of  the  allies  to  Beventy  ships, 
agaiust  which  iNicolochus  could  not  venture  anything.  The  original 
object  of  the  expedition  however  was  now  accomplished,  as  the 
Spartans  had  not  been  able  to  make  their  projected  invasion  of  Bccotia, 
and  Thebes  was  thus  enabled  to  direct  her  forces  against  the  Boeotian 
towns  which  asserted  their  independence.  Timotheus  at  the  head  of 
his  large  fleet  had  no  means  of  maintaining  it,  for  Thebes  herself  had 
contributed  nothing  towards  it,  and  Athens,  which  was  not  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition,  had  been  obliged  to  bear  all  the  expenses  of  the 
fleet,  with  the  exception  of  what  Timotheus  himself  had  furnished 
from  his  private  purse.  Athens  therefore  concluded  a  separate  peace 
with  Sparta,  and  sent  orders  to  Timotheus  to  return  home.  On  his 
way  thither  he  landed  at  Zacynthus  a  body  of  exiles  who  probably 
belouged  to  the  democratical  party  of  the  place,  and  who  had  sought 
his  protection.  He  provided  them  with  the  meaos  of  opposing  and 
annoying  their  enemies,  the  oligarchical  party  of  Zacynthus,  which 
was  in  alliance  with  Sparta.  The  oligarchs  sent  envoys  to  Sparta 
to  complain,  and  Sparta  sent  envoys  to  Athens  to  remonstrate 
agaiust  the  conduct  of  her  admiral.  But  no  satisfaction  was  given,  as 
the  Athenians  would  not  sacrifice  the  Zacynthian  exiles  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  peace.  The  Spartans  therefore  looked  upon  the 
peace  as  broken,  and  prepared  for  new  hostilities. 

Soon  after  these  occurrences  Corcyra  was  hard  pressed  by  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet,  and  implored  the  Athenians  for  protection.  Timo- 
theus, who,  on  his  former  expedition,  had  given  such  great  proofs  of 
skill  and  talent,  was  agaiu  entrusted  with  the  command  of  sixty  ships. 
But  Athens,  which  was  itself  in  great  financial  difficulties,  had  not  the 
miaus  to  equip  them,  and  Timotheus  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  373  sailed 
to  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  ^Egean  to  request  the  Athenian 
allies  to  provide  him  with  the  means  of  assisting  the  Corcyroeaus.  He 
appears  to  have  received  some  support  from  Bceotia  (Demosth.  '  in 
Timoth.,'  p.  1188),  and  in  Macedonia  he  formed  friendly  relations  with 
King  Amyntas.  His  proceedings  however  went  on  very  slowly,  and 
apparently  without  much  success,  for  he  waB  of  too  gentle  a  disposi- 
tion to  force  the  allies  to  furnish  what  they  could  not  give  conveniently. 
At  last  however  he  had  sailed  as  far  as  the  island  of  Calaurea,  where 
his  men  began  to  murmur  because  they  were  not  paid.  The  state  of 
affairs  in  Corcyra  had  grown  worse  every  day.  His  enemies  at  Athens 
seized  upon  the  slowness  of  his  progress  as  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  aiming  a  blow  at  him.  Iphicrates  and  Callistratus  came  forward 
to  accuse  him,  whereupon  he  was  recalled,  and  the  command  of  his 
fleet  given  to  his  accusers  and  Chabrias.  His  trial  was  deferred  till 
late  iu  the  autumn  ;  but  he  was  acquitted,  not  indeed  on  account  of 
his  innocence,  though  it  was  well  attested,  but  on  account  of  the  inter- 
ference of  Alcetas,  the  Molos3ian,  and  Jason  of  Pherae,  who  had  come 
to  Athens  to  protect  him. 

In  B.C.  361,  after  the  removal  of  his  rival  Iphicrates,  Timotheus 
received  the  command  of  the  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia.  He 
took  Potidsea  and  Torone  from  Olynthus,  and  these  conquests  were 
followed  by  the  reduction  of  all  the  Chalcidian  towns.  From  thence 
he  proceeded  to  the  Hellespont,  where,  with  the  assistance  of  Ario- 
barzanes,  he  again  gained  possession  of  several  towns.  In  the  year 
following  he  commenced  his  operations  against  Amphipolis,  in  which 
however  he  had  no  success  at  all,  probably  on  account  of  the  inter* 
ference  of  the  Macedonians,  who  supported  the  town,  and  Timotheus 
was  nearly  compelled  to  take  to  flight. 

In  the  year  B.C.  357  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  reconciled  to  each  other  through  the  marriage  between  a 
daughter  of  the  former  and  a  son  of  the  latter,  obtained  the  commaud 
of  a  fleet  of  60  sail  against  the  rebellious  allies  of  Athens,  especially 
against  Samos.  But  the  Athenian  arms  were  unsuccessful,  and  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  the  belligerents,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  Social  War.  The  Athenian  generals  however,  Timotheus,  Iphi- 
crates, and  Menestheus,  were  charged  with  having  caused  the  ill-luck 
of  the  Athenians,  and  brought  to  trial.  Timotheus  in  particular  was 
accused  of  having  received  bribes  from  the  Chians  and  Rhodians. 
His  colleagues,  who  were  themselves  in  the  greatest  danger,  were  so 
convinced  of  bis  innocence,  that  they  declared  they  were  willing  to 
take  all  the  responsibility  upon  themselves.  But  he  was  nevertheless 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  100  talents.    As  he  was  unable  to  pay  the 
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Butn,  he  withdrew  to  Chaloia  in  Euboea,  where  he  died  toon  after,  in 
B.C.  354.  The  injustice  of  this  sentences  wax  tacitly  acknowledged  by 
the  Athenians  alter  the  death  of  Timotheus,  by  the  manner  in  which 
his  son  Conon  was  allowed  to  settle  the  debt  of  his  father:  nine-tenths 
of  tho  penalty  were  remitted,  and  the  other  tenth  Conon  was  per- 
mitted to  expend  in  repairing  the  city  walls. 

Tiujotheus  was  no  less  distinguished  as  a  man  than  as  a  general. 
He  was  of  a  very  humane  and  disinterested  character.  He  sicrifhed 
all  his  property  in  the  service  of  bis  country,  while  other  men  of  his 
ago  usod  publio  offices  only  as  a  means  of  enriching  themselves. 
When  Alcetas  and  Jason  came  to  Athens  to  protect  him,  they  lodged 
in  his  house,  at  which  titno  ho  was  so  poor,  tlmt  ho  was  obliged  to 
borrow  furuituro  to  receive  his  illustrious  friends  in  a  manner  wort  hy 
of  their  station.  Even  his  enemies,  when  they  came  to  know  him, 
could  not  help  feeling  attachment  and  esteem  for  him. 

(Xenophou,  Hctlen.,  v.  4,  C3,  &c,  vi.  2,  11,  &c, ;  Locrates,  Dc  Per- 
mutaiiune;  C.  Nepos,  Tvmotheua {  Diodorus  Sic.,  xv.  and  xvi.;  com- 
pare Thirlwall  and  Grote,  Histories  of  Greece.) 

TIMOTHY,  to  whom  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  known  by  his  name, 
are  addressed,  was  a  native  of  Lystra,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  in  Asia 
Minor.  His  father  was  a  Greek,  or  Gentile,  but  his  mother,  Eunice, 
was  a  Jewess.  Both  his  mother  aud  grandmother  Lois  were  Christian 
believers  (2  Tiruotb.,  i.  5),  who  were  probably  converted  to  the  faith 
by  the  preaching  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  the  occasion  of  their  first 
apostolical  journey  among  the  Gentiles.  Whether  Timothy  was  him- 
self converted  by  St.  Paul  or  by  the  teaching  of  his  mother  does  not 
appear  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  she  had  taken  great  pains  with  her  son's 
education,  for  from  a  child,  as  St.  Paul  says,  "  he  had  kuown  the 
Holy  Scriptures."  (2  Timoth.,  iii.  15.)  His  devotion  to  his  new  faith 
was  so  ardent,  aud  the  progress  he  made  in  tho  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  so  great,  that  he  gained  the  esteem  aud  good  word  of  all  his 
Christian  acquaintance.  Accordingly  when  St.  Paul  paid  his  second 
visit  to  Lystra,  the  believers  both  of  that  city  and  Iconium  commended 
him  so  highly  to  Paul,  that  he  "  would  have  Timothy  go  forth  with 
biui  "  as  the  companion  of  his  travels.  Previously  to  commencing 
them  however  St.  Paul  circumcised  Timothy,  "becruse  of  the  Jews," 
who  were  numerous  aud  powerful  iu  those  parts  and  likely  to  take 
offence  at  the  preaching  and  ministration  of  an  uncircumcised  teacher. 
(Acts,  xvi.  1-3.)  He  was  then  solemnly  admitted  and  set  apart  to  the 
office  of  an  evangelist,  or  preacher  of  the  gospel,  by  the  elders  of 
Lystra  aud  St.  Paul  himself  laying  their  hands  upon  him  (1  Tim.,  iv. 
14  ;  2  Tim.  i.  6),  though  he  was  probably  not  more  than  twenty  years 
of  age  at  the  time.  From  this  period  (a.d.  4C)  mention  is  frequently 
made  of  Timothy  as  the  companion  of  St.  Paul  in  his  journeys,  as 
assisting  him  in  preaching  the  gospel,  aud  in  conveying  his  instructions 
to  the  different  Christian  churches.  His  first  mission  was  iu  company 
with  St.  Paul  and  Silas,  when  they  visited  the  churches  of  Phngia 
and  delivered  to  them  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  elders  at  Jerusa- 
lem, by  which  the  Gentiles  were  released  from  tho  obedience  to  the 
law  of  Moses  as  a  requisite  for  salvation.  From  Phrygia  he  proceeded 
in  the  same  company  to  Troas,  aud  thence  to  Macedonia,  where  he 
assisted  in  founding  the  churches  of  Philippi,  Thessalouica,  aud  Bercea, 
at  the  last  of  which  cities  he  aud  Silas  were  left  when  St.  Paul  was 
driven  from  Macedonia  by  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  that  country 
and  retired  to  Athens.  Id  this  city  St.  l'aul  was  subsequently  joined 
by  Timothy  (1  Thess.,  iii.  1),  who  gave  him  such  an  account  of  the 
afflicted  state  of  the  Tbessaloniau  Christians  as  induced  him  to  send 
Timothy  back  to  "establish  and  comfort  them,  concerting  their  faith  :" 
a  charge  both  of  difficulty  and  danger.  From  Athens  St.  Paul  went 
to  Corinth,  where  he  was  joined  by  Timothy  and  Silvanus,  who  both 
assisted  him  in  converting  the  Corinthians  and  establishing  the 
Corinthian  church,  for  a  period  of  a  year  and- a  half.  (2  Cor.,  i.) 
When  St.  Paul  left  Corinth,  Timothy  appears  to  have  aecoinpanhd 
him  on  his  return  to  Asia,  where  they  resided  nearly  three  years, 
without  interruption,  except  during  the  visit  of  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem, 
to  keep  the  feast  there,  in  which  however  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
was  accompanied  by  Timothy.  Towards  the  expiration  of  tueir 
residence  at  Epheaus,  St.  Paul  despatched  Timothy  and  Erastus 
together  to  precede  himself  on  a  journey  to  Macedonia.  (Acts,  xix. 
22.)  It  would  also  seem  (1  Cor.,  iv.  17)  that  St.  Paul  at  the  same  time 
charged  Timothy  to  visit  the  church  of  Corinth.  On  returning  from 
Corinth  to  Macedonia,  Timothy  was  joined  by  St.  Paul  fi  om  Ephesus, 
and  henceforward  they  were  frequently  together,  till  Timothy  was 
appointed  by  St.  Paul  to  govern  the  Church  of  Ephesus.  In  the  in- 
terval between  St.  Paul's  joining  Timothy  in  Macedonia  and  the 
appointment  of  the  latter  to  the  superintendence  of  the  Church  at 
Ephesus,  Timothy  appears  either  to  have  accompanied  St.  Paul  ou  his 
6rst  journey  to  Rome,  or  to  have  visited  him  there.  St.  Paul,  as  is 
well  known,  was  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  though  under  but  little  restraint, 
and  from  Hebrews  (xiii.  23)  we  may  conclude  that  Timothy  also  suf- 
fered imprisonment  either  at  Rome  or  elsewhere  in  Italy;  and  that 
he  was  released  before  St.  Paul  left  that  city.  The  subsequent  history 
af  St.  Paul  and  Timothy  is  not  clearly  given  either  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  or  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  when  they  were  both  set  at  liberty,  they  renewed  the 
journeys  made  for  founding  new  churches  and  revisiting  old.  (See 
Hebrews,  xiii.  23;  Philipp.,  i.  1 ;  ii.  19  ;  1  Tim.,  i.  3.) 

Timothy  was  eventually  left  with  the  charge  of  the  Church  at 


Kphi'Biis,  whore  St.  Paul  had  mad*  his  headquarters  in  A*ia.  How 
long  Timothy  exercise  d  this  offici  ii  not  known,  nor  can  we  determine 
the  time  of  his  death.  An  ecclesiastical  tradition  relates  that  ha 
suffered  martyrdom,  being  killed  with  stone*  and  clubs  (A.li.'Jl)  whi.e 
he  was  Drowning  against  idolatry,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho  tempi* 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  His  supposed  relief  weie  removed  to  CouhUu- 
tiuoplc,  with  great  pomp,  in  35(5,  in  the  reign  of  the  Euip>-ror  Con- 
stantino. S  iortly  after  Timothy's  appointment  to  the  nup>  rintendenco 
of  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  St.  Paul  wrote  to  him  his  first  Epistle  ; 
the  date  of  which  was  probably  about  A.D.  64,  after  St.  Paul's  first 
imprisonment  at  Romo.  Some  critics  indeed  assign  to  it  as  early  a 
date  as  So",  supporting  their  opinion  by  1  Tim.  i.  3,  from  which  it 
appears  (1.)  that  Timothy  was  iu  Ephesus  when  the  Apoatlfl  wrot :  his 
first  letter  to  him  ;  (2.),  that  he  had  been  left  there  wh>  u  Paul  wan 
going  from  Ephesus  iuto  Macedonia.  A  careful  examination  however 
of  the  narrative  in  the  Act*  will  convince  the  reader  that  tho  contem- 
plated journey  into  Macedonia,  of  wliich  the  Apostle  speaks  (1  Tim. 
i.  3),  is  some  journey  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  and  therefore  subse- 
quent to  St.  Paul's  release  from  his  first  confinement  at  Rome.  But 
whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the  date  of  the  first,  there  is  none 
about  the  genuineness  of  either  of  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy. 
They  have  always  been  acknowledged  to  be  the  uudisputed  production 
of  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  object  aud  design  of  tho  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy  were  such  as  we  might  have  expected  from  the  relation 
between  St.  Paul  the  writer,  and  Timothy,  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
It  was  written  with  the  view  of  guiding  and  directing  Timothy  iu  his 
responsible  and  difficult  ministry  as  the  head  of  the  Church  at  Ephe- 
sus, to  instruct  in  the  choice  and  ordination  of  proper  officers,  and  to 
warn  him  against  the  false  teachers  (Michaelis  thinks  they  were 
Essencs;  who  had  "turned  aside"  from  tho  simplicity  of  the  gospel, 
to  idle  controversies  aud  "  endless  genealogies,"  aud  who,  setting  them- 
selves up  as  teachers  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  had  insisted  upon  tho 
nece.-sity  of  obedience  to  it  as  a  requisite  for  salvation. 

The  Epistle  was  writteu  from  iS'icopolis  in  Macedonia  ('  Titus,'  iii. 
12),  and  not  from  Laodicea,  as  the  subscription  informs  us.  The 
undesigned  coincidences  between  it  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are 
given  iu  Paley's  '  Horn  Paulina),'  p.  323-33S. 

The  Second  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy  appears  from  chap.  L,  vers. 
8,  12,  17,  to  have  be  n  written  by  St.  Paul  while  he  was  a  prisoner  at 
Rome ;  but  whether  he  wrote  it  during  his  first  imprisonment, 
recorded  in  Acts,  xxviii.,  or  during  a  second  imprisonment,  has  been 
much  questioned.  According  to  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  ancient 
church,  it  was  written  during  the  second  confinement.  The  modern 
critics,  who  refer  it  to  the  time  of  the  first,  are  for  the  most  part  anti- 
episcopalians  or  Romani-ts  :  the  former  being  concerned  to  deny  the 
permanency  of  Timothy's  charge  at  Ephesus;  the  latter  not  knowing 
how  to  account  for  the  omission  of  Peter's  name  in  the  salutations 
from  Home.  The  arguments  adduced  by  Macknight  (Preface  to  2 
Timothy)  in  support  of  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  church  are,  we 
think,  conclusive.  St.  Paul,  it  is  generally  agreed,  returned  to  Rome 
after  his  first  imprisonment,  early  in  65  ;  where,  after  being  kept  in 
bonds  as  an  'evil-doer'  for  more  than  a  year,  he  is  believed  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom,  in  06.  As  therefore  the  Apostle  requests 
Timothy  (iv.  21)  to  come  to  him  at  Rome  t'efore  winter,  it  was  pro- 
bably written  in  July  or  August,  a.d.  65  ;  and  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  Timothy  was  at  Ephesus  when  St.  Paul  addressed  it  to  him. 

The  immediate  design  of  St.  Paul  in  writing  this  Epistle  was,  it 
would  seem,  to  apprise  Timothy  of  the  circumstances  that  had  recently 
happened  to  himself  at  Rome,  aud  to  request  his  immediate  presence 
there.  Accordingly  we  gather  from  the  last  chapter  of  this  Epistle, 
that  St.  Paul  was  clo3ely  confined  as  a  malefactor  for  some  crime  laid 
to  his  charge ;  that  when  he  was  brought  before  the  Roman  magis- 
trates to  make  his  first  answer,  "  no  man  stood  by  him,  but  all  men 
forsook  him;  "  that  only  Luke  was  with  him  :  that  being  thus  deserted 
by  almost  all,  he  was  greatly  desirous  of  seeing  Timothy,  "  his  dearly 
beloved  son  in  the  gospel,"  before  the  "  time  of  his  departure,"  which 
he  knew  "  was  at  baud."  He  therefore  requested  him  to  come  to 
Rome  immediately,  but  being  uncertain  whether  he  should  live  to  see 
Timothy  again,  he  gave  him  in  this  Epistle  a  variety  of  admonitions, 
charges,  and  encouragements.  This  Epistle  in  fact  is  an  appropriate 
and  atfectiug  sequel  to  the  first,  the  principal  injunctions  and  warnings 
of  which  it  repeats,  but  with  additional  earnestness  and  fervour.  St. 
Paul,  as  if  for  the  last  time  (chap,  i.),  conjures  Timothy  to  apply  him- 
self with  all  his  gilts  of  grace  to  his  holy  work,  to  hold  last  the 
doctrine  which  he  had  received  from  him,  and  not  to  be  ashamed 
either  of  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  or  of  St.  Paul's  own  suffeiiugs. 
In  chap,  iii  St.  Paul  gives  a  description  of  the  "  perilous  times  which 
should  come,"  and  which  were  to  be  anticipated  by  every  possible 
exertion  in  performing  the  duties  of  a  Christian  minister.  To  this 
work,  in  chap,  iv.,  he  exhorted  him  by  a  solemn  charge  before  '•  God 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead."  He 
then  depicted  his  own  present  state,  aud  his  presentiment  of  an 
approaching  martyrdom ;  and  after  requesting  the  immediate  presence 
of  Timothy,  concluded  by  sending  to  him  the  greeting  of  some  of  the 
brethren  of  the  Church  at  Rome.  Whether  Timothy  arrived  at  Rome  in 
time  to  find  St.  Paul  alive,  does  not  anywhere  appear  :  the  Litest  authen- 
tic information  we  have  concerning  him  being  given  in  this  letter. 

The  Epistles  to  Timothy,  in  conjunction  with  those  to  the  Thessa- 
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lonians  anil  Titus,  are  extremely  valuable,  as  furnishing  very  strong 
evidence  to  the  truth  of  many  of  the  facts  related  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  undesigued  coincidences  between  the  Second  Epistle 
to  Timothy  and  the  Acts  are  given  by  1'aley,  in  his  '  Horaj  Pauline/ 
pp.  339-366.  Their  value  in  another  respect  is  thus  described  by 
Macknight,  Preface  to  1  Timothy — "  These  Epistles  are  likewise  of 
great  use  in  the  church,  as  they  exhibit  to  Christian  bishops  and 
deacons  in  every  age  the  most  perfect  idea  of  the  duties  of  their 
functions  :  teach  the  manner  in  which  these  duties  should  be  per- 
formed :  describe  the  qualifications  necessary  in  those  who  aspire  to 
such  offices,  and  explain  the  ends  for  which  they  were  instituted,  and 
are  still  continued  in  the  church." 

Tl'MUR,  SULTAN,  KIAMIIAM  KOTB-ED-DI'N  GURGAN 
SA'HEB-KIRA'N  JIHA'NGIK,  that  is  "  Sultau  Timur,  the  fortunate, 
the  axis  of  the  faith,  the  great  wolf,  the  master  of  time,  the  conqueror 
of  the  world."  Timur,  a  name  which  frequently  occurs  among  the 
princes  of  the  Eastern  Turks,  signifies  '  iron  1  in  the  Jagata'i  dialect, 
and  corresponds  to  the  Osmanli  'demur.'  Timur  was  born  on  the 
6th  or  25th  of  Sha'ban,  736  a.ii.  (a.d.  1335),  at  Sebz,  a  suburb  of 
Kesh,  a  town  south-east  of  Samarkand.  He  was  the  son  of  Taragha'i- 
Nowian,  who  was  chief  of  the  Turkish  tribe  of  the  Berlas,  which 
inhabited  the  district  of  Kesh.  Timur  was  descended  from  a  younger 
son  of  Bardam-Khan  Behadir,  or  Baghatur,  whose  eldest  sou,  Yessugai, 
was  the  father  of  Genghis-Khan,  and  he  was  a  direct  descendant  of 
Genghis-Khan  on  the  female  side.  He  was  consequently  of  Mongol 
origin,  and,  being  of  royal  blood,  he  held  a  high  rank  among  that 
Mongol  nobility  which  was  founded  by  Genghis-Khan  amoug  the 
Eastern  Tuiks.  This  rank  is  expressed  by  the  title  Nowian,  which 
was  added  to  the  name  of  his  father.  Yet  the  power  of  his  family 
was  not  great.  Timur  was  a  soldier  at  the  age  of  twelve  year-*,  and 
he  spent  his  youth  in  the  continental  feuds  between  the  nobles  of 
those  different  kingdoms  and  principalities  into  which  the  empire  of 
Geughis-Kliau  was  divided  by  his  successors.  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  bis  uncle  Seit'-ed  dm  became  chief  of  the  Berlas,  beiug  the  eldest 
of  the  family;  but  a  war  having  broken  out  between  Husoin,  khan  of 
Northern  Khorasau,  and  Mawerainncbr  (Mawar-el-nahr),  or  Jagatai, 
and  Timur-Togluk,  khan  of  the  Getes  (Gi  tsc),  in  Northern  Turkistau, 
young  Timur  actively  supported  Husein,  and  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Bellas  in  a.h.  763  (a.d.  1361).  In  this  war  Timur 
received  a  wound  in  the  thigh,  iu  consequence  of  which  lie  berame 
lame.  From  this  he  was  called  Timur-lenk,  or  the  lame  Timur,  which 
Las  been  corrupted  by  Europeans  into  Tamerlane,  by  which  name 
Timur  is  as  will  known  in  Europe  as  by  his  real  name.  Husein 
rewarded  him  also  with  the  hand  of  his  sister  Turkan,  a.h.  765  (a.d. 
1363).  Notwithstanding  these  favours  Timur  intrigued  against  his  pro- 
tector; and  after  the  death  of  his  wife  he  openly  rebelled  against  him, 
a.h.  767  (a.d.  1365).  With  a  body  of  only  250  horsemen  he  surprised 
and  took  Nakhshab,  a  town  which  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of 
12,000  men,  among  whom  there  were  most  probably  a  great  number 
of  traitors.  In  a.h.  768  (a.d.  1366)  he  defeated  Husein  near  his 
capital,  Balkh,  and  this  prince  was  murdered  by  some  emirs,  who, 
seeing  their  former  master  for.-aken  by  fortune,  endeavoured  to  obtain 
the  favour  of  Timur  by  putting  his  rival  to  death.  Balkh,  which 
was  defended  by  the  adherents  of  Husein,  was  taken  by  storm  aud 
destioyed  by  fire  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  a.h.  771  (a.d.  1369),  and 
Timur  was  proclaimed  khan  of  Ja^atai  in  the  same  year  by  the  Kurul- 
tai,  or  the  general  assembly  of  the  people.  He  chose  Samarkand  for 
his  capital.  HuseinSofi,  khan  of  Kowaresm  (Khiwa),  having  im- 
prisoned Timur's  ambassadors,  was  attacked  by  Timur,  who,  after  five 
campaigns,  at  last  succeeded  in  takiug  the  town  of  Kowaresm,  in  a.h. 
781  (a.d.  1379).  The  town  was  destroyed,  and  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants, especially  artists  aud  scholars,  were  transplanted  to  Kesli,  which 
became  the  second  capital  of  Timur's  empire.  Previously  to  this  the 
khan  of  the  Getes,  who  was  master  of  the  country  between  the  Sihun, 
or  Jaxartes,  and  the  Irtish,  had  likewise  been  compelled  to  pay 
homage  to  Timur,  who  thus  became  master  of  a  part  of  Siberia  and 
of  the  whole  country  which  we  now  call  Turkistan,  and  which  was 
formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Great  Tartary.  After  these  couquests 
Timur  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  carry  into  effect  the  plan  of 
making  himself  master  of  all  those  countries  which  had  once  obeyed 
his  ancestor  Geuuhis  Khan.  He  first  attacked  Khorasau,  on  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Persia,  which  was  then  divided  between  Gaiyath- 
ed-din-Pir-Ali,  who  resided  at  Herat,  and  Kojah-'Ali-Murjid,  whose 
capital  was  Sebsewar.  Kojah-'Ali  Murjid,  whose  dominions  were  on 
the  boundaries  of  Jagata'i,  paid  homage  to  Timur  as  soon  as  he  was 
summoned,  but  the  master  of  Herat  prepared  a  vigorous  resistance. 
Timur  took  Herat  by  storm,  but  did  not  destroy  it.  He  carried  off  as 
his  only  trophy  the  iron  gates  of  this  town,  which  were  noted  for  their 
beautiful  workmanship,  and  which  he  ordered  to  be  transported  to  his 
birthplace,  Kesh.  The  larger  towns  of  Khorasan  surrendered  without 
resistance,  and  Timur  was  only  checked  by  several  strong  fortresses, 
such  as  Shaburkdn,  Kabushan,  and  especially  Kiihkdha,  between 
Balkh  and  Kelat,  iu  the  mountains  of  the  Ilii;du-Ku.»h.  Wheu  these 
fortresses  fell,  all  Khont-an  was  under  his  yoke.  The  inhabitants  of 
Sebsewar  liaving  revolted,  Timur  took  the  town  by  storm:  two  thou- 
sand of  the  inhabitants  were  placed  alive  one  upon  the  other,  till  they 
formed  a  mass  like  a  tower,  and  each  layer  of  human  beings  was 
fastened  to  the  rest  by  mortar,  as  if  they  were  so  many  bricks. 


Beginning  his  career  at  an  age  when  other  conquerors  are  satisfied 
with  their  laurels,  Timur  had  employed  twenty  years  in  reflecting  on 
the  principles  of  warfare.  He  led  his  armies  with  the  prudent  bold- 
ness of  an  experienced  general,  but  not  with  the  superiority  of  genius. 
The  differences  between  the  numerous  successors  of  Genghis-Khan 
enabled  Timur  to  attack  them  one  after  another,  and  each  was  pleased 
with  the  fall  of  his  rivals.  He  employed  the  same  policy  in  his  war 
against  Persia.  This  country  was  governed  by  several  princes.  Shah- 
Sheja,  of  the  dynasty  of  Mozaffer,  who  reigned  in  Fars  aud  Southern 
Irdk,  or  in  that  part  of  Persia  which  was  most  exposed  to  any  army 
from  the  east,  submitted  to  Timur  without  resistance.  The  Sultan 
Ahmed,  of  the  house  of  the  llkhans,  the  master  of  Northern  Iriik  and 
Azerbijdn,  or  Western  Persia,  had  alone  to  sustain  the  attacks  of  the 
Tatars,  a.h.  788  (a.d.  1386).  Timur  entered  the  dominions  of  Abrned 
by  following  the  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  one  campaign  he  con- 
quered the  provinces  of  Mazandeidn,  Rei,  and  Kusteindar,  and  took 
the  towns  of  Sultania,  Tabris,  and  Nakhshiwan.  He  crossed  the 
Araxes  at  Julfa  on  a  magnificent  bridge,  which  was  strongly  fortified 
ou  both  sides,  but  which  is  now  destroyed.  Kars,  now  the  key  of 
Eastern  Turkey,  fell  into  his  hands  ;  Tiflis  surrendered,  and  the  Prince 
of  Georgia  purchased  his  protection  by  adopting  the  Mohammedan 
faith.  The  priuce  of  Shirwan  sent  tribute  to  the  camp  of  Timur,  nine 
pieces  of  each  thing  sent  (nine  was  a  holy  number  among  the  Mongol 
princes),  but  only  eight  slaves;  the  ninth  was  himself.  On  these 
terms  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  possession  of  his  dominions. 
Taherten,  king  of  Armenia,  submitted  to  Timur  without  any  resist- 
ance ;  but  Kit  a-Yusuf,  prince  of  Diyarbckir,  and  master  of  the  country 
round  Lake  W'au,  prepared  to  defend  himself.  A  body  of  Timur's 
army  marched  against  hirn,  and  took  the  fortresses  of  Akhlat  and 
Adiljuwaz  by  storm  ;  and  Timur  himself  conducted  the  siege  of  Wan. 
This  famous  forti  ess  fell  after  a  siege  of  twenty  days,  the  garrison  was 
cast  from  the  steep  rock  on  which  this  town  is  situated,  aud  the  forti- 
fications were  razed  by  ten  thousand  miners  and  pioneers.  Ready  to 
cross  the  Carduchian  Mountains  aud  to  des -end  into  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Tigris,  Timur  was  obliged,  by  a  revolt  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ispahan,  to  march  suddenly  to  Southern  Persia.  He  took  Ispahan  by 
a  general  assault  :  he  spared  the,  lives  and  the  houses  of  artists  aud 
scholars,  but  the  remainder  of  the  city  was  destroyed,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  massacred.  More  than  70,000  heads  were  laid  at 
the  feet  of  the  conqueror,  who  ordered  his  soldiers  to  pile  them  up 
on  the  public  places  of  the  towu,  a.h.  789  (A.D.  1387). 

Satisfied  with  having  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Persia,  Timur 
turn  d  his  arms  towards  the  noith,  aud  overran  the  kingdom  of  Kipt- 
shak,  which  was  then  governed  by  Toktamish-Khan.  This  war  la-ted 
from  a.h.  789  to  799  (a.d.  1387  to  1396).  We  shall  here  only  mentiou 
the  march  of  Timur  in  the  campaign  of  A.H.  793  (a.d.  1391).  Accord- 
ing to  Sheref-ed-dio,  Timur  started  from  Taahkend,  on  the  Jaxartes, 
on  the  13th  of  Safer,  a.h.  793  (19th  of  January  1391).  He  niarclud  in 
a  northern  direction,  and  passed  by  Kar£t-suma,  Ydzi,  Kara  chuk,  and 
Sabrau,  until  he  reached  Sarik-Uzen,  on  the  river  Arch:  thence  he 
proceeded  as  far  as  Mount  Kuchuk-dagh,  and  subsequently  crossed 
Mount  Ulu  d  igh,  or  the  range  of  the  Altai.  He  then  took  a  north- 
western direction  until  he  reached  the  upper  part  of  the  river  Tobol 
in  Siberia,  aud  thence  proceeded  westward,  crossing  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, and  the  upper  part  of  the  river  Ural,  or  Yaik,  where  he  drew 
up  his  army  ou  the  banks  of  the  Bielaya,  a  southern  tributary  of  the 
Kama,  which  flows  into  the  Wolga.  Toktamish,  who  awaited  Timur 
iu  the  environs  of  Orenburg,  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  find  him  so 
far  advanced  towards  the  north ;  bat  being  informed  of  his  having 
taken  that  direction,  he  hastened  to  the  country  of  the  Bielaya  (Bash- 
kiria), and  fought  that  dreadful  battle  which  took  place  on  the  15th 
of  Rejeb,  a.h.  793  (18th  of  June  1391),  in  which  his  whole  army  was 
slaughtered. 

In  the  following  year  (a.h.  794 ;  A.D.  1392)  Timur  returned  to  his 
residence  at  Samarkand,  aud  he  left  the  war  with  Kiptshak  to  his 
lieutenants ;  he  only  appeared  in  the  field  in  a.h.  797  (a.d.  1315)  in 
order  to  stop  the  progress  of  Toktamish  iu  the  Caucasian  countries. 
Meanwhile  troubles  broke  out  iu  northern  Persia,  which  were  put  down 
by  Timur's  generals,  who  committed  unbeard-of  cruelties,  especially 
in  the  town  of  Amul,  where  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Fedayis  was  mas- 
sacred. Timur  himself  attacked  Southern  Persia  after  his  first  return 
from  Kiptshak.  The  country  of  Fars  was  governed  by  several  princes 
of  the  dynasty  of  Mozaffer,  vassals  of  Timur,  who  aimed  at  independ- 
ence. After  having  occupied  Loristan,  Timur  entered  Fars  by  the 
mountain-passes  east  of  Shiraz,  which  were  defended  by  the  stronghold 
of  Kalai-zefid ;  but  this  fortress  aud  the  capital  Shiraz  were  taken,  tie 
princes  were  put  to  deatli  or  fell  in  battle,  and  Timur's  son  Alirau-Sbah 
was  invested  with  the  government  of  Fars  and  Khuzistan.  From 
Shiraz  Timur  marched  westwards  to  attack  the  King  of  Baghdad,  Ahmed 
Jelair,  of  the  house  of  llkhan.  Baghdad  surrendered  without  resistance, 
and  Sultan  Ahmed  and  his  family  fled  towards  the  Euphrates,  accom- 
panied by  a  small  body  of  cavalry.  Timur  and  forty-five  emirs 
mounted  on  the  swiftest  Arabian  horses  pursued  the  Sultan,  and  came 
up  with  him  bcfoie  he  had  reached  the  Euphrates.  In  ttie  engagement 
which  ensued  Ahmed  was  agaiu  defeated  and  compelled  to  fly,  leaving 
his  harem  and  one  of  his  eons  iu  the  hands  of  the  victor.  The  scholars 
and  artists  of  Baghdad  were  transplanted  to  Samarkand  ;  Timur 
remained  at  Baghdad  for  two  months,  allowing  so  little  licence  to  his 
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■oldiers  that  he  ordered  all  the  wine  which  was  found  in  the  town  to 
bi;  thrown  into  the  Tigris. 

During  this  time  Kdrd-Yu*uf,  prince  of  Diyarbekir,  had  recovered 
part  of  those  districts  round  Lake  W  an  which  Timur  had  taken  from 
him  in  a  former  campaign;  and  several  princes  in  Armenia  and 
Georgia  were  still  independent.  Timur  resolved  to  bring  tliorn  to 
submission,  and  after  having  succeeded  in  this,  to  attack  the  king- 
dom of  Kiptshak  on  its  boundaries  in  the  Caucasus.  Starting  from 
Baghdad  in  A.H.  707  (a.D.  1394),  he  marched  to  the  Upper  Tigris  by 
Tekrit,  Hoha  or  Edessa,  Ho-su,  and  Keif,  all  situated  in  Mesopotamia. 
He  laid  siege  to  Mardin,  a  strong  place  in  the  mountain  passes  south- 
east of  Diyarbekir,  but  not  being  able  to  take  it,  he  contented  himself 
with  the  proniiso  of  an  annual  tribute  which  Sultan  Iza,  tho  master  of 
Mardin,  engaged  to  pay,  and  he  marched  to  Diyarbekir.  This  town 
was  taken  and  plundered.  From  Diyarbekir  Timur  marched  to 
Akhlat,  north  of  Lake  Wan,  crossing  tho  mountains,  as  it  seems,  by 
the  passes  of  the  Bedlis,  or  Ontrites.  After  having  subdued  all 
Armenia  and  Georgia,  Timur  reached  the  river  Terek  in  tho  Caucasus, 
and  there  fought  another  bloody  battle  with  the  Khan  of  Kiptshak. 
In  A.D.  1395  and  1396  Timur  conquered  all  Kiptshak,  and  penetrated 
as  far  as  Moscow,  whereupon  he  left  the  command  of  theee  countries 
to  his  lieutouants,  and  returned  to  Samarkand,  in  order  to  prepare  for 
a  campaign  against  India. 

Alter  the  death  of  Firus-Shah,  the  master  of  India  between  the 
Indus  and  tho  Canges,  soveral  pretenders  made  claim  to  the  vacant 
throne.  At  last  Mahinud  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of 
Delhi,  and  in  establishing  his  authority  over  all  the  empire  of  Firus- 
Shah. Under  the  pretext  of  supporting  the  rivals  of  Mahmud, 
Timur  declared  war  against  India;  and  such  was  the  renown  of  his 
name,  that  ambassadors  from  all  the  countries  of  the  Fast  arrived  at 
Samarkand  and  congratulated  him  on  his  new  conquests  before  he  had 
obtained  any  triumph.  Timur  left  his  capital  in  a.m.  801  (a.D.  1398). 
He  took  his  way  through  the  passes  in  the  Ghur  Mountains,  or  tho 
western  part  of  the  Hiudu-Kush ;  and  on  the  Sth  of  Mohan  em,  a.h. 
801  (19th  of  September  139S),  he  crossed  the  Indus  at  Attock,  where 
Alexander  had  entered  India,  and  where  Genghis  Khan  had  been  com- 
pelled to  give  up  his  plan  of  advancing  farther.  Timur  traversed  the 
Punjab  in  a  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east,  crossing  the 
rivers  Behut,  Chuuab,  Ravee,  the  Beeah,  the  Hyphasis  of  the  ancients, 
where  Alexander  terminated  bis  conquests,  and  the  Sutlej,  the  eastern- 
most of  the  five  great  rivers  of  the  Punjab.  Although  no  great  battle 
had  been  fought,  the  Tatars  had  already  made  more  than  100,000  pri- 
soners ;  aud  as  their  number  daily  increased,  Timur  ordered  them  all 
to  be  massacred,  to  prevent  any  mutiny,  which  might  have  become 
fatal  to  him  in  case  of  a  defeat.  At  last  the  Indian  army  was  defeated 
in  a  battle  near  Delhi,  aud  this  town,  with  all  its  immense  treasures, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  Delhi  was  plundered,  and  a  part 
of  it  was  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  having  set  fire  to  their  houses, 
and  thrown  themselves  aud  their  wives  and  children  into  the  flames. 
Several  thousands  of  artists  and  skilful  workmen  were  transplanted  to 
Samarkand.  Timur  pursued  the  army  of  Mahmud  as  far  as  the 
Aourc  s  of  the  Ganges,  aud  after  having  established  his  authority  in 
the  conquered  countries,  returned  to  Samarkand  in  the  same  year  in 
which  he  had  set  out  for  the  conquest  of  India. 

Meanwhile  troubles  had  brokeu  out  between  the  vassal  princes  in 
Persia  and  the  countries  west  of  it;  aud  Timur's  own  sons,  who  were 
governors  of  this  part  of  the  empire,  had  attacked  each  other,  aud  one 
of  them  was  accused  of  having  made  an  attempt  to  poison  his  brother. 
These  events  became  as  many  occasions  of  new  conquests  for  Timur, 
who  overran  the  whole  country  between  Persia  and  Syria.  Siwas 
(Sebaste),  one  of  the  strongest  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  which  belonged  to 
the  03Luanlis,  was  taken  after  a  siege  of  eighteen  days.  The  Moham- 
medan inhabitants  were  spared  ;  the  Christians,  among  whom  were 
more  than  4000  Armenian  horsemen,  were  interred  alive,  (a.h.  803  ; 
A.D.  1400.)  Among  the  prisoners  was  Ertoghrul,  the  son  of  Bayazid, 
sultan  of  the  Osmanlis,  who  defended  the  town  for  his  father,  and 
who  was  put  to  death  after  a  short  captivity.  The  fall  of  Siwas  and 
the  murder  of  Ertoghrul  were  the  signals  for  war  between  Timur  aud 
Bayazid,  who  had  filled  Europe  with  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  who 
was  then  besieging  Constantinople.  The  rapidity  of  his  marches  aud 
the  impetuosity  of  his  charges  had  procured  him  the  surname  of 
*  Ildcrim,'  or  the  '  Lightning ; '  and  accustomed  to  victories  over  the 
knights  of  Hungary,  Poland,  France,  aud  Germany,  he  did  not  dread 
the  Tatars  of  Timur.  Previously  to  the  siege  of  Siwas,  he  had 
segociated  with  Timur  about  some  Turkish  emirs  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
especially  about  Tahertcu,  king  of  Armenia,  a  vas>al  of  Timur,  who 
had  been  deprived  by  Bayazid  of  several  of  their  best  towns,  and 
whom  Timur  protected.  To  humble  his  pride,  Bayazid  imprisoned 
.  the  Tatarian  ambassadors,  and  Timur  in  revenge  carried  devastation 
into  the  dominions  of  the  ( 'smanlis. 

Before  Bayazid  had  crossed  tlie  Bosporus,  Timur,  offended  by 
Ferruj,  sultau  of  Egypt,  overran  Syria,  theu  a  dependence  of  Egypt. 
The  army  of  Ferruj  was  routed  with  dreadful  slaughter  at  Haleb,  aud 
this  populous  town  was  taken  by  the  Tatars,  who  entered  it  with  the 
flying  Egyptians.  Plunder,  bloodshed,  and  cruelties  signalised  this 
new  conquest  (11th  to  14  ih  of  Rebuilewwal,  a.h.  803;  30th  of  Octo- 
ber to  2nd  November,  A.D.  1400),  which  was  followed  by  the  fall  of 
Damascus  (9th  of  Sha'tau,  a.h.  803;  25th  of  March  1401).  Artists 


and  (VorkmA)  were  as  usual  carried  off  to  S  >  mark  and  and  other  towns 
of  Turkistan.  Ferruj  b-came  a  va-mal  of  the  Tatars.  I'aghdad  having 
revolted,  Timur  took  it  by  storm  on  tho  27th  of  Zilkidn,  a  ii.  803  (9th 
of  July  a.d.  1401),  and  90,000  human  heads  were  piled  up  on  tho 
public  places  of  the  town. 

Hitherto  ne^ociations  had  still  been  carried  on  between  Timur  and 
I'.aya/.id,  who  had  advunced  into  Asia  Minor  with  a  well-disciplined 
although  not  very  numerous  army.  Hut  I'-ayazid  having  di-cover-  il 
that  Timur  had  bribed  several  regiments  of  Turkomans  that  were  in 
the  army  of  the  Osmanlis,  the  n  gociations  werj  broken  oil',  and  tho 
two  greatest  conquerors  of  their  time  udvauced  to  meet  each  other  iu 
the  field. 

After  the  fate  of  Haleb,  Damascus,  and  Pallida  1,  Timur  had  assem- 
bled his  army  near  Ilaleb,  ai.d,  crossing  the  range  of  the  TauniB,  he  had 
proceeded  north-westward,  to  tho  northern  part  of  Anatolia.  At 
Angora  he  met  with  Bayazid.  The  battle,  one  of  tho  most  eventful 
which  have  ever  been  fought,  took  place  on  the  19th  of  Zilbije,  a.h. 
804  (20th  of  July,  A.D.  1402).  After  an  obstinate  re-istance.  the 
Osmanlis,  who  were  much  less  numerous  than  the  Tatars,  were 
routed.  Old  Bayaeid,  to  whom  flight  was  unknown,  despised  every 
opportunity  of  saving  himself,  and  so  strong  was  the  habit  of  victory 
in  him,  that  he  could  not  conceive  his  defeat  even  when  he  saw  thi 
general  rout  of  his  warriors.  At  the  head  of  his  janissaries,  Bayazid 
maintained  himself  on  the  top  of  a  bill;  his  soldiers  died  of  thirBt  or 
fell  by  the  sword  and  the  arrows  of  the  Tatars;  at  last  he  was  almo-.t 
alone.  When  the  night  came  he  tried  to  escape ;  his  horse  fell,  and 
Bayazid  was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  hand  of  Mahmud  Khan,  a 
descendant  of  Genghis  Khan,  and  who  was  under-khan  of  Jagatai. 
One  of  his  sons,  Muza,  was  likewise  made  prisoner;  another,  Mustafa, 
fell  most  probably  in  the  battle,  for  ho  was  never  more  heard  of; 
three  others,  Soliinan,  Mohammed,  and  Iza,  escaped  with  part  of  their 
troops.  Timur  received  his  royal  prisoner  with  kindness  and  gene- 
rosity. Afterwards,  when  some  faithful  Osmanlis  tried  to  save  their 
master,  he  was  put  into  chains,  but  only  at  night.  Accompanying 
Timur  on  his  march,  he  sat  in  a  '  kafes,'  that  is,  in  a  sedan  hanging 
between  two  horses,  and  this  was  probably  the  origin  of  tho  story  that 
Timur  had  put  Bayazid  in  an  iron  'cage' like  a  wild  beast,  a  story 
which  has  chiefly  been  propagated  by  Arabshah  and  the  Byzantium 
Phranzes  (i.,  c.  26).  Bayazid  died  in  his  captivity  at  Akshehr,  about 
a  year  after  the  battle  of  Angora  (14t.h  of  Sha'ban,  A.H.  805  (8th  of 
March,  a.d.  1403),  and  Timur  allowed  Prince  Muza  to  carry  the  body 
of  his  father  to  Brusa. 

The  sons  of  Timur  pursued  the  sons  of  Bayazid  as  far  as  the  Bospo- 
rus, but  having  no  fleet,  they  did  not  cross  this  channel.  They  ravaged 
the  country,  and  afterwards  joined  their  father  Timur,  who  with  tho 
main  body  of  his  army  took  Ephesus  and  laid  siege  to  Smyrna.  ThU 
town,  which  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  at  Rhodes,  fell  after  a 
gallaut  resi-tance,  in  the  month  of  December  1402.  However,  the 
conquest  of  A*ia  Minor  from  the  Osmanlis  was  only  a  temporary 
triumph,  for  a  short  time  afterwards  it  was  recovered  by  Mohammed  I., 
the  son  and  successor  of  Bayazid.  After  having  thus  carried  his  arms 
as  far  as  the  shore  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  Timur  withdrew  to  Persia  to 
quell  an  insurrection,  aud  theu  retired  to  Samarkand.  He  was  pre- 
paring for  the  conquest  of  China,  but  he  died  on  his  march  to  that 
country,  at  Otrar  on  the  Jaxartes,  on  the  17th  of  Sha'bcin,  a.h.  807 
(19th  of  February  1405),  in  his  seventy-first  year,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-six  years,  leaving  thirty-six  sons  and  grandsons,  and  seventeen 
graud-d nigbters.  A  considerable  part  of  Timur's  west-rn  and  northern 
conquests,  Asia  Minor,  Baghdad,  Syria,  Georgia,  Armenia,  and  the  whole 
kiogdom  of  Kiptshak.  were  lost  by  his  successors  almost,  immediately 
after  his  death.  In  Persia  and  Jagatai  his  descendants  reigned  for  a 
century  ;  and  for  three  centuries  they  ruled  over  Northern  India 
under  the  name  of  the  Great  Moguls. 

Timur  has  been  compared  with  Alexander,  but  he  is  far  below  him. 
It  is  true,  that  except  in  India,  Alexander  found  odIv  effeminate 
nations  on  his  way,  while  Timur  fought  with  the  most  warlike  nations 
of  the  world ;  but  the  enemies  of  Alexander  formed  great  political 
bodies  which  were  governed  by  oue  absolute  master,  while  the  warlike 
nations  which  were  subdued  by  Timur  were  divided  into  a  multitude 
of  tribes  and  governed  by  numerous  princes,  each  of  whom  was 
jealous  of  his  neighbour.  Timur  overran  the  territory  of  two  mighty 
nations,  the  Turks-Osmanlis,  aud  the  Tatars  of  Kiptshak,  but  he  was 
not  able  to  subdue  them.  Both  Alexander  and  'J'imur  protested  the 
aYts  and  sciences,  but  Timur  could  only  transplant  them  by  force 
from  one  place  to  another,  while  poets  and  scholars  flocked  to 
Alexander  because  he  could  appreciate  their  tai  nts.  Timur's  cruelty 
was  the  consequence  of  his  savage  and  barbarous  temper;  Alexander 
only  forgot  the  laws  of  humanity  when  he  was  overpowered  by  wine 
or  by  passion.  Timur  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents,  who  accom- 
plished great  things  after  long  experience  and  severe  struggles; 
Alexander,  a  true  genius,  came,  saw,  and  vanquished.  The  greatness 
of  Timur  inspires  awe,  and  we  shrink  from  it  witu  horror  ;  the  great- 
ness of  Alexander  attracts  us  because  it  is  adorued  with  the  amiable 
qualities  of  his  character. 

The  life  of  Timur  is  the  subject  of  many  valuable  works.  Sheref- 
ed  din-'Ali  wrote  the  history  of  Timur  in  Persian,  which  has  been 
translated  into  French  by  Petis  de  la  Croix,  under  the  title  '  Histoire 
de  Timur-Bec,  counu  sous  le  nom  du  Grand  Tamerlan,'  &c,  Paris 
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1722.  This  is  the  best  work  concerning  Tirnur,  although  the  author 
often  flatters.  Arabshah,  a  Syrian,  on  the  contrary,  depreciatts  the 
character  of  Timur;  his  history,  or  rattier  his  epic,  has  been  trans- 
lated under  the  title  '  Ahmedis  Arabsiadoc  Vita}  et  Rerum  Gestarum 
Timuri  qui  vulgo  Tamerlaues  dicitur,  Historia,'  Lugduni-Batavorum, 
1636.  Longdit,  Argote  de  Molina,  Petrits  Perundiuus  Pratensis, 
Buekler,  Richerius,  &c.  have  also  written  the  life  of  Timur.  Among 
the  Byzantines,  Ducas,  Chalcondylas,  and  Phranzes  contain  many 
valuable  accounts,  though  Phranzes  is  less  critical  than  the  others.  A 
very  interesting  book  is  'Schildtberger  eine  Wuuderbarliche  und 
Kurzweilige  Histoire,'  &c,  4to.  The  same  book  was  translated  into 
modern  German  by  Penzel,  Miinchen,  1813.  Schildtberger,  a  G-rmau 
soldier,  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Turks  in  the  battle  of  Nicopolis 
(1396),  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  old.  In  the  battle  of  Angora 
he  was  taken  by  the  Tatars,  and  became  a  kind  of  secretary  to  Shah- 
rokh  and  Mirati-Shnh,  the  sous  of  Timur.  He  finally  returned  to 
Germany  in  1427,  after  a  captivity  of  thirty  years,  and  then  wrote  the 
history  of  his  adventures. 

Gibbon  gives  a  splendid  view  of  Timur's  conquests  in  the  'Decline 
and  Fall,'  chap.  lxv.  Another  most  valuable  work  is  Clavijo,  'Historia 
del  gran  Tamerlan,  e  Itinerario,'  &c.  Clavijo,  ambassador  of  King 
Henry  III.  of  Castile  at  the  court  of  Timur,  was  present  at  the  ba'tle 
of  Angora.  (Desgui.nes,  '  Histoire  des  Huns,'  vol.  ii.)  Timur  may 
be  considered  as  the  author  of  the  '  Tufwkat,  or  the  Code  of  Laws.' 
This  work  w  is  originally  written  in  the  East-Turkish  language,  and  was 
translated  into  Persian.  The  Persian  version,  with  the  Knglish  trans- 
lation and  a  most  valuable  index,  was  published  by  Major  Davy  and 
Professor  White,  4to,  Oxford,  1783;  another  version  with  a  full  biblio- 
graphicr.l  account  of  the  work  prefixed,  was  published  by  Major  C. 
Stewart,  late  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's College,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Mulfuzat  Timur,  or  Autobio- 
graphical Memoirs  of  the  Moghul  Emperor  Timur,'  8vo,  1830  ;  and 
the  late  Professor  Langles  trau.-lated  the  Persian  version  into  French, 
under  the  title,  '  Instituts  Politiques  ct  Militaires  de  Tamerlan,'  Pari?, 
1787.  This  work  is  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  Timur;  we 
see  that  this  Tataiian  conqueror  was  provided  with  maps  and  works 
concerning  geography,  which  were  composed  by  his  order. 

T1NDAL,  MATTHEW,  LL.D.,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Tindal,  parish  clergyman  at  Beer-Feires  in  Devonshire,  where  Matthew 
was  born  about  the  y>ar  1657.  In  1672  he  was  admitted  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  where  Dr.  Hickes  was  his  tutor  ;  but  he  afterwards 
removed  to  Exeter  College,  and  he  was  finally  elected  to  a  law  fellow- 
ship at  All  Souls,  soon  after  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1676. 
He  proceeded  LL.B.  in  1679,  and  was  created  LL.D.  in  1685.  If  we 
may  believe  certain  charges  which  were  long  afterwards  made  in  print 
by  the  opponents  of  bis  theological  opinions,  his  debaucheries  while 
he  resided  at  Oxford  were  so  scandalous  as  to  have  drawn  down  upon 
him  on  one  occasion  a  public  reprimand  from  his  college.  Soon  after 
he  obtained  his  Doctor's  decree  he  went  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
not  without  subjecting  himself  to  the  imputation  of  having  an  eye  to 
the  worldly  advantages  which  such  a  step  might  seem  to  promise 
under  tbe  popish  king  just  come  to  the  throne.  It  does  not  appear 
however  that  he  actually  obtained  any  court  favour  or  patronage  by 
his  change  of  religion  ;  and,  according  to  his  own  account,  given  in  a 
pamphlet  he  published  in  his  own  defence  in  1708,  he  reverted  to  the 
Church  of  F^ngland  some  months  before  the  revolution,  having  attended 
mass  for  the  last  time  at  Candlemas  1688,  and  publicly  received  the 
sacrament  in  his  college  chapel  at  Easter  following.  He  asserts  that 
his  mind,  which  came  a  tabula  rasa  to  the  university,  had  been 
prepared  for  being  seduced  by  James's  Romish  emissaries  by  the 
notions  as  to  the  high  and  independent  powers  of  the  clergy  which 
then  prevailed  there,  and  which  he  had  adopted  without  examination. 
Accordingly,  when  he  threw  off  Popery,  he  abandoned  his  high  church 
principles  at  the  same  time;  or  rather,  as  he  puts  it,  he  discovered 
that  these  piinciples  were  unfounded,  and  that  at  once  cured  him  of 
his  Popery.  "  Meeting,"  he  says,  "  upon  his  going  into  the  world, 
with  people  who  treated  that  notion  of  the  independent  power  as  it 
deserved,  and  finding  the  absurdities  of  Popery  to  be  much  greater  at 
hand  than  they  appeared  at  a  distance,  he  began  to  examine  the  whole 
matter  with  all  the  attention  he  was  capable  of;  and  then  he  quickly 
found,  and  was  surprised  at  the  discovery,  that  all  his  till  then 
undoubted  maxims  were  so  far  from  having  any  solid  foundation,  that 
they  were  built  on  as  great  a  contradiction  as  can  be,  that  of  two 
independent  powers  in  the  same  society.  Upon  this  he  returned,  as 
he  had  good  reason,  to  the  Church  of  England,  which  he  found,  by 
examiuiug  into  her  constitution,  disclaimed  all  that  independent  power 
he  had  been  bred  up  to  the  belief  of."  The  revolution  having  taken 
place,  he  now  also,  naturally  enough,  became  a  zealous  partisan  of  that 
settlement.  The  history  of  the  rest  of  bis  life,  during  which  he 
appears  to  have  resided  mostly  in  London,  consists  almost  entirely  of 
that  of  his  successive  publications  and  of  the  controversies  in  which 
they  involved  him. 

He  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  November  1693,  by  the  publi- 
cation, in  4to,  of  '  An  Essay  concerning  Obedience  to  the  Supreme 
Powers,  aud  the  Duty  of  Subjects  in  all  Revolutions,  with  some  con- 
siderations concerning  the  present  juncture  of  affairs.'  This  was 
followed  in  March  1694  by  'An  Essay  concerning  the  Law  of  Nations 
und  the  Rights  of  Sovereigns,'  a  second  edition  of  which,  with  addi-  i 
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tions,  was  brought  out  in  the  same  year.  This  year  also  he  published 
'A  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  both  Universities,'  in  recommendation  of 
certain  alterations  which  there  was  then  some  talk  of  making  in  the 
Liturgy  ;  and  in  1695  another  pamphlet  in  support  of  the  same 
views.  But  the  first  work  by  which  he  attracted  general  attention 
was  an  8vo  volume  which  he  published  in  1706,  entitled  '  The  Rights 
of  the  Christian  Ctiuich  Asserted,  against  the  Romish  and  all  other 
priests  who  claim  an  independent  power  over  it.'  This  work,  which  is 
an  elaborate  attack  upon  the  theory  of  hierarchical  supremacy,  or 
what  are  commonly  called  high-church  principles,  immediately  raised 
a  vast  commotion.  It  is  related  that  to  a  friend  who  found  him  one 
day  engaged  upon  it,  pen  in  hand,  he  said  that  he  was  writing  a  book 
which  would  make  the  clergy  mad.  Replies  to  it  were  immediately 
published  by  the  celebrated  William  Wotton,  by  Dr.  Hickes  (Tindal's 
old  college  tutor),  and  others;  the  controversy  continued  to  rage  for 
several  years.  A  bookseller  and  his  shopman  were  indicted  for  selling 
the  book.  In  1707  Tindal  published  'A  Defence'  of  his  work,  and  a 
few  mouths  after,  '  A  Second  Defence,'  both  of  which  he  republished 
together,  with  additions,  in  1709  :  the  same  year  he  also  reprinted  his 
two  Essays  on  Obedience  and  the  Law  of  Nations,  along  with  'A 
Discourse  for  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  and  an  Essay  concerning  the 
Rights  of  Mankind  in  matters  of  Religion.'  About  the  same  time  ho 
came  forth  with  a  fresh  pamphlet,  entitled  'New  High  Church  turned 
Old  Presbyterian,'  iu  exposure  of  the  pretensions  put  forward  by 
Sacheverell  and  his  party  ;  upon  which  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
the  day  before  had  condemned  Sacheverell's  sermons  to  be  burned,  ou 
the  25th  of  Marcii  1710  impartially  ordered  Tiudal's  'Rights  of  the 
Christian  Churoh,'  and  the  second  edition  of  his  two  '  Defences,'  to  be 
committed  to  the  flames  at  the  same  time.  This  proceeding  drew 
from  Tindal  the  same  year  three  more  pamphlets — the  first  entitled 
'A  High  Church  Catechism;'  the  second,  'The  Jacobitism,  Perjury, 
and  Popery  of  the  High-Church  Priests;'  the  third,  'The  Merciful 
Judgments  of  High  Church  triumphant,  on  Offending  Clergymen  and 
others,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.'  The  next  year,  on  the  Lower  House 
of  Convocation  having  drawn  up  and  printed  'A  Representation  of  the 
present  state  of  Religion,  with  regard  to  the  lata  excessive  growth  of 
infidelitv,  Heresy,  aud  Profaneness,'  Tindal  forthwith  replied  in  '  The 
Nation  Vindicated  from  the  Aspersions  cast  on  it'  in  the  said  repre- 
sentation. The  second  part  of  this  performance  is  occupied  with  an 
explanation  and  defence  of  what  has  since  been  called  the  doctrine  of 
philosophical  necessity,  in  opposition  to  the  assertion  of  the  Convo- 
cation, that  such  views  went  to  overturn  the  foundations  of  all 
morality,  and  of  all  religion,  natural  as  well  as  revealed.  F'or  somo 
years  from  this  date  Tiudal's  active  pen  was  exclusively  occupied  with 
the  politics  of  the  day ;  but  his  performances  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  effective  at  the  time,  and  have  been  long  forgotten.  It  is 
remarkable  however  that  in  so  voluminous  a  work  as  Coxe's  'Memoirs 
of  Sir  Robert  VValpole,'  no  notice  should  be  taken  of  a  personal  con- 
troversy in  which  Tindal  became  involved  with  that  minister  after  his 
resignation  in  1717,  and  which  produced  various  pamphlets  on  both 
sides.  Tindal  considered  himself  to  have  been  ill-used  by  Walpole-, 
who,  according  to  bis  account,  had  first  courted  his  alliance,  and  then 
suddenly  dropped  him  after  he  had  so  far  committed  himself  in 
writing  that  it  was  imagined  his  hostility  in  print  was  not  to  be 
dreaded.  Walpole,  on  the  other  hand,  or  his  friends,  accused  Tindal 
of  a  treacherous  desertion  to  the  opposite  faction  as  soon  as  he  found 
that  Walpole  had  been  or  was  about  to  be  deprived  of  power.  It  is 
probable  that  there  was  some  misunderstanding  on  both  sides.  In 
any  case  this  ministerial  rupture  was  merely  a  personal  quarrel,  in 
which  little  or  no  public  principle  was  involved  ;  and  it  implies  there- 
fore no  political  versatility  or  inconsistency  in  Tindal  that  a  few  years 
after  this,  in  1721,  1722,  and  1723,  when  Walpole  was  at  the  head  of 
the  ministry,  he  came  forward  as  a  strenuous  defender  of  his  govern- 
ment in  a  succession  of  pamphlets.  He  did  not  return  to  his  original 
field  of  theological  polemics  till  1728,  when  he  published  'An  Address 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  two  great  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,' 
in  reply  to  a  pastoral  letter  which  the  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Gibson, 
had  addressed  to  the  people  of  his  diocese  on  the  subject  of  Anthony 
Collins's  '  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy  Considered,'  and  other  receDt 
deistical  writings.  A  '  Second  Pastoral  Letter,'  soon  after  published 
by  the  bishop,  called  foith  a  '  Second  Address'  from  Tindal;  and  both 
addresses  were  reprinted  the  same  year,  in  an  8vo  volume,  with  altera- 
tions and  additions. 

From  this  date  Tindal  seems  to  have  remained  quiet  till  the  year 
1730,  when  he  produced,  in  a  4to  volume,  the  work  by  which  he  is 
now  chiefly  remembered,  his  '  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation,  or 
the  Gospel  a  Republication  of  the  Religion  of  Nature.'  The  object 
of  this  work,  as  is  iudeed  sufficiently  declared  iu  its  title,  is  to  contend 
that  there  is  nothing  more  in  Christianity,  properly  understood,  than 
what  the  human  reason  is  quite  capable  of  discovering  for  itself,  and 
by  implication  to  deny  that  any  special  revelation  has  ever  been  made 
by  the  Deity  to  man.  It  did  not  however  contain  any  express  denial 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity  ;  of  which  indeed  the  author  and  his 
partisans  rather  professed  to  think  that  he  had  found  out  a  new 
defence  stronger  than  any  that  had  been  previously  thought  of. 
"  Tindal,"  says  Warburton,  some  years  after,  "  a  kind  of  ba-tard 
Socrates,  had  brought  our  speculations  from  heaven  to  earth  ;  and, 
i  under  pretence  of  advancing  the  antiquity  of  Christianity,  laboured  to 
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undermine  its  original."  The  book  made  a  great  noise,  and  various 
ntiHWers  to  it  soon  appeared,  tlio  most  noted  of  which  were — Dr. 
Waterlands  'Scripture  Vindicated,'  1780 J  'The  IJsefulne-s,  Truth, 
and  Excellency  of  the  Christian  Revelation  defended,'  by  Mr.  (after  wards 
Dr.)  James  Foster  (the  eminent  Dissenting  clergyman),  17.il  ;  'A 
Defence  of  Revealed  Religion,'  by  Dr.  Conybeare  (afterward!  bishop  of 
Bristol),  1732;  and  'An  Answer  to  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation,' 
by  the  Rev.  John  (afterwards  Dr.)  Leland  (another  learned  and  distin- 
guished Dissenting  divine),  1733.  The  book  is  also  discussed  in  the 
last-mentioned  writer's  more  celebrated  work,  his  '  View  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Deistical  Writers,'  publish  d  in  1754.  Tindal  defended  himself 
in  'Remarks  on  Scripture  Vindicated,  and  some  other  late  Writings,' 
published  alou;  with  anew  edition  of  his  'Second  Address  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  London  and  Westmiui-ter,'  in  1730.  But  this  was  his 
last  publication  :  his  health  now  began  to  give  way,  and  lie  expired  on 
the  16th  of  August  1733,  at  a  lodging  in  Cold-bath  Fields,  to  which 
he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  remove  a  few  days  before  from  his 
chambers  in  Gray's  Inn.  Tindal  never  held  any  preferment  except 
his  fellowship  ;  but  it  is  stated,  in  the  '  Biographia  Rritannica,'  that  in 
the  reign  of  King  William  he  frequently  sat  as  judge  in  the  Court  of 
Delegates,  and  had  a  pension  of  20i.ll.  a  year  granted  to  him  by  the 
crown  for  his  services  in  that  capacity.  It  is  added  that  he  "  rarely,  if 
ever,  practised  as  an  advocate  in  the  courts  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
law,"  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  he  had  been  called  to  the  bar, 
or  been  admitted  an  advocate  of  Doctors'  Commons,  although  that 
fact  is  not  mentioned.  A  new  edition  of  his  '  Essay  on  the  Law  of 
Nations'  was  published  the  year  after  his  death  ;  but  the  publication 
of  a  second  part  of  his  '  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation,'  which  he 
left  ready  for  the  press,  is  said  to  have  b>eu  prevented  by  the  inter- 
ference of  Bishop  Cibson.  A  will,  in  which  he  left  nearly  all  he  had 
to  Eustace  Budgell,  in  whose  hands  he  was  for  some  time  before  his 
decease,  was  cout<  sted  by  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Tindal,  and 
was  at  last  set  aside.  The  will  was  printed  in  a  pamphlet,  with  a 
detail  of  circumstances  connected  with  it,  in  1733. 

Of  the  amount  of  talent  and  learning  shown  in  Tindal's  writings 
very  different  estimates  have  been  formed  by  his  admirers  and  his 
opponents.  Waterlaud,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  '  Scripture  Vindi- 
cated,' characterises  his  antagonist  in  the  following  terms  : — "  His 
attacks  are  feeble,  his  artillery  contemptible ;  he  has  no  geuius  or  taste 
for  literature,  no  acquaintance  with  the  original  languages,  nor  so 
much  as  with  common  critics  or  commentators ;  several  of  his 
objections  are  pure  English  objections,  such  as  affect  only  our  trans- 
lation :  the  rest  are  of  the  lowest  and  most  trifling  sort."  Dr.  Conyers 
Middleton,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Water- 
land  immediately  after  the  latter  had  published  his  book,  says,  "For 
my  own  part,  to  observe  our  English  proverb,  and  give  the  devil  his 
due,  I  cannot  discover  any  such  want  of  literature  as  you  object  to  him; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  see  plainly  that  his  work  has  been  the  result  of 
much  study  and  reading ;  his  materials  collected  from  a  great  variety 
of  the  best  writers;  his  pages  decently  crowded  with  citations;  and 
his  ind  x  of  authors  as  numerous  as  that  of  most  books  which  have 
lately  appeared."  Tindal's  English  style  is  unaffected  and  perspicuous. 

TINDAL,  REV.  NICHOLAS,  was  the  son  of  a  brother  of  Dr. 
Matthew  Tindal,  and  was  born  in  1687.  Having  studied  at  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  and  tiken  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1713,  he  was  after- 
wards elected  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  in  that  university.  In  1722 
he  was  presented  by  his  college  to  the  vicarage  of  Great  Waltham  in 
Essex ;  in  1 738  Sir  Charles  Wager,  then  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  with 
whom  he  appears  to  have  some  years  before  sailed  for  a  short  time  as 
chaplain,  appointed  him  chaplain  to  Greenwich  Hospital  ;  in  17-10  he 
is  said  to  have  been  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Col  bourne  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  upon  which  he  resigned  Great  Waltham ;  and  very  soon 
after  he  appears  to  have  obtained  his  last  preferment,  the  rectory  of 
Alverstoke  in  Hampshire,  from  the  bishop  of  Winchester  (Hoadley). 
He  died  at  Greenwich  Hospital  on  the  27th  of  June  1774. 

Mr.  Tindal's  first  literary  attempt  was  a  work  published  in  monthly 
numbers  in  1724,  under  the  title  of  'Antiquities,  Sacred  and  Profane, 
being  a  Dissertation  on  the  excellency  of  the  History  of  the  Hebrews,' 
&c,  which  is  described  as  a  translation  from  the  French  of  Calmet. 
This  was  followed  by  two  numbers  of  a  History  of  Essex,  which  was 
then  dropped.  He  then  engaged  in  his  most  memorable  undertaking, 
the  translation,  from  the  French,  of  Rapin's  '  History  of  England,' 
which  appeared  in  a  succession  of  octavo  volumes  in  1726  and  follow- 
ing years,  and  was  reprinted  in  two  volumes  folio  in  1732.  This 
second  edition  was  dedicated  to  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  who  in 
return  presented  the  translator  with  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of 
forty  guiueas.  In  1744  a  Continuation  of  Rapiu,  by  Tindal,  began  to 
be  published  in  weekly  folio  numbers,  which  was  completed  in  two 
■volumes  (commonly  bound  in  three),  in  1747,  the  history  being 
brought  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  L  A  second  folio 
edition  of  this  Continuation  appeared  in  1751,  and  a  third,  in  21  vols. 
8vo,  in  1757,  with  the  addition  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  down  to 
that  date.  The  translation  and  continuation  of  Rapin  were  very 
successful  speculations ;  and  the  publishers,  the  Messrs.  Knapton,  of 
Ludgate  Street,  evinced  their  gratitude  by  making  Tindal  a  present  of 
200i.  It  is  generally  stated  that  he  was  assisted  in  both  undertakings 
by  Mr.  Philip  Moraut,  to  whom  solely  is  attributed  the  Abridgment  or 
Summary  of  the  History  and  Continuation  given  at  the  end  of  the 
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latter,  and  also  printed  in  3  vols.  8vo,  in  1747;  but  it  does  riot  appear 
upon  what  authority  it  is  asserted  by  Coxe,  in  the  Preface  to  hie 
'Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,'  that  the  Continuation,  though 
published  under  the  name  of  Tindal,  "  was  principally  written  by 
Dr.  Rirch."  There  iH  no  hint  of  this  in  the  very  full  and  elaborate 
Life  of  Birch,  in  the  second  edition  of  the ' Biographia  I'.ritannica.' 
which  is  stated  to  be  compiled  from  his  own  papers  and  the  communi- 
cations of  surviving  relations  anil  friends.  "  Ills  papers,"  Coxe  pro- 
ceeds, "in  the  Museum  and  in  the  Ilardwicko  Collection,  which  I 
have  examined  with  scrupulous  attention,  and  various  otbn  documents 
which  were  submitted  to  his  inspection,  and  to  which  I  have  had 
access,  prove  great  accuracy  of  research,  judgment  in  selection,  arid 
fidelity  in  narration.  He  derived  considerable  assistance  from  persons 
of  political  eminence,  particularly  the  late  Lord  Walpole,  the  late  earl 
of  Hardwicko,  and  the  Honourable  Charles  Yorke.  The  account  of 
the  Partition  Treaty  was  written  by  the  late  earl  of  Hardwicke.  The 
account  of  Lord  Soiuers's  argument  in  Barker's  case  was  written  by  his 
great-nephew  the  late  Mr.  C.  Yorke.  I  can  also  trace  numerous  com- 
munications by  Horace  Walpole,  though  they  cannot  be  so  easily 
specified.  Birch  was  a  stanch  U  lug,  but  his  political  opinions  have 
never  led  him  to  forget  his  duty  as  an  historian.  He  has  not  garbl-d 
or  falsified  debates,  or  mis-stated  facts  ;  he  has  not  wantonly  traduced 
characters,  or  acrimoniously  reviled  individuals  because  they  espoused 
the  cause  which  he  disapproved;  but  in  his  whole  work,  whether  he 
praises  or  blames,  there  is  a  manly  integrity  and  candid  temperance, 
which  must  recommend  him  to  the  discerning  leader."  This  is  a 
sufficiently  just  character  of  the  Continuation  of  Rapin  :  but,  although 
in  some  parts  the  work  has  a  claim  to  bo  considered  as  an  original 
authority,  it  is  in  the  greater  part  not  only  a  compilation,  but  a  mere 
transcription  from  preceding  writers.  The  authors  indeed  fraukly 
state  in  their  prefatory  notice  that  they  have  not  scrupled  to  copy 
or  imitate  any  part  of  the  several  authors  they  have  made  use  of, 
when  conducive  to  the  u-efulness  of  the  work,  or  where  there  was  no 
occasion  to  alter  or  abridge.  The  numerous  documents  inserted  at 
full  length  make  tiie  Continuation  a  convenient  repertory  of  authentic 
information;  and  the  notes  which  accompany  the  translation  of  the 
preceding  part  of  the  work  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  original 
text.  Tindal's  other  publications  were — the  pamphlet  relating  to  hii 
uncle's  will,  an  abridgment  of  Spence's  '  Polymeria,'  under  the  title  of 
'  A  Guide  to  Classical  Learning  for  ScI.ojIs,'  and  a  translation,  from 
the  Latin,  of  Prince  Cantemir's  History  of  the  Growth  and  Decay  of 
the  Othman  Empire,  which  appeared  in  a  folio  volume  in  1734. 

TINTORETTO,  JA'COPO,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  of 
modern  times,  and  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Venetian  school,  was  the 
son  of  a  dyer  (Tintore),  whence  the  agnomen  of  Tintoretto  :  his  family 
name  was  Robusti ;  and  he  was  born  at  Venice  in  1512.  He  exhibited  a 
remarkable  facility  for  drawing  at  a  very  early  age,  which  induced  hie 
parents  to  place  him  in  the  school  of  Titian.  Ten  days  however  after 
young  Tintoretto  had  entered  the  school  of  the  great  painter,  he  was 
sent  home  again  to  his  parents  ;  Titian's  attention  being  attracted  by 
some  very  spirited  drawings  he  saw  in  his  studio,  he  inquired  who  did 
them,  and  upon  Tintoretto's  acknowledging  himself  the  author, 
Titian  ordered  one  of  his  scholars  to  conduct  the  boy  home. 

This  remarkable  rebuff  in  the  career  of  the  young  painter  seems  to 
have  added  vigour  to  his  energies,  and  he  commenced  a  course  of 
indefatigable  application.  He  purchased  some  casts  from  the  antique 
and  some  from  the  models  of  Daniel  da  Volterra,  from  the  statues  of 
Michel  Augelo  of  Morning,  Twilight,  Night,  and  Day,  at  the  tomb  of 
the  Medici,  in  San  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  resolving  to  follow  the  style 
of  Michel  Angelo  in  design,  and  to  combiue  with  it  the  colouring  of 
Titian, — which  intention  he  proclaimed  to  his  visitors  by  the  followiug 
line,  which  he  wrote  upon  the  wall  of  his  apartment : — 

"  II  disegno  di  Michel  Angelo,  e  '1  colorito  di  Tiziano." 

By  day  he  copied  pictures  by  Titian  ;  and  by  night  he  made  draw- 
ings upon  coloured  paper,  with  chalk,  from  his  casts,  lighted  merely 
by  a  candle ;  by  which  means  he  acquired  a  taste  for  strong  con- 
trasts of  light  and  shade,  a  peculiarity  for  which  all  his  works  are 
conspicuous.  To  these  studies  he  added  the  occasional  study  of  the 
living  model  and  of  anatomy  ;  and  to  attain  a  still  greater  mastery  of 
chiar  oscuro,  he  used  to  make  models  of  figures  in  wax,  and  place  them 
in  pasteboard  cases,  making  apertures  for  the  light  as  he  required  it: 
he  also  suspended  models  and  casts  from  the  ceiling,  for  the  purpose 
of  becoming  familiar  with  various  perspective  views  of  the  figure.  In 
addition  to  these  studies,  he  is  said  to  have  received  much  gratuitous 
assistance  from  Sehiavoue  in  colouring.  Tintoretto's  first  picture 
which  attracted  notice  was  one  containing  poi  traits  of  himself  and  his 
brother,  by  caudle  light,  himself  holding  a  cast  in  his  hand,  and  his 
brother  playing  the  guitar.  He  exhibited  this  picture  in  public,  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  exhibited  a  large  historical  piece  upon  the 
Rialto,  which  gave  him  a  rank  amongst  the  great  painters  of  Venice. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  his  works  here ;  they 
amounted  to  many  hundreds.  One  of  his  first  great  works  in  fresco 
was  a  facade  in  the  Arsenal,  which  he  paiuted  in  1546,  representing 
Balshazzar's  Feast  and  the  Writing  upon  the  WalL  Of  his  first  oil 
pictures,  the  followiug  were  most  remarkable  : — Tte  Tiburtine  Sibyl, 
for  the  church  of  Santa  Anna  ;  the  Last  Supper,  and  the  Washing  of 
the  Disciples'  Feet,  for  the  church  of  Santa  Marcola ;  for  San  Severo, 
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a  Crucifixion,  very  large;  and  in  the  church  of  the  Trinita,  the 
Temptation  of  Eve  and  the  Death  of  Abel,  besides  some  others. 

Tintoretto  was  so  eager  for  employment,  and  so  desirous  of  public 
notice  and  applause,  that  he  undertook  every  commission  which 
offered  itself,  and  rather  than  be  inactive  or  unoccupied  with  any 
public  work,  he  frequently  volunteered  his  services,  or  at  most 
required  no  futher  outlay  from  his  employers  than  would  cover  the  cost 
of  the  materials.  He  painted  upon  such  terms  the  facade  in  fre-co  of 
a  Urge  house  near  the  Ponte  dell'  Angelo  ;  on  the  lower  part  of  tho 
house  he  painted  a  very  spirits  I  repres  ntation  of  a  cavalry  battle, 
above  which  he  placed  an  ornamental  cornice  in  bronze  ;  over  this  he 
painted  a  large  historical  composition  containing  many  figures) 
between  the  windows  he  introduced  various  figures  of  women  ;  and  at 
the  top  a  rich  frieze  :  the  great  extent  and  the  boldness  of  these  paint- 
ings astonished  tbe  Venetian  painters  of  that  period.  Upon  very 
•dmilar  terms  he  executed  two  of  his  greatest  works,  at  Santa  Maria 
dell'  Orto,  where  he  painted,  for  100  ducats,  two  immense  pictures 
titty  feet  high.  In  one  was  the  Procession  of  tho  Jews  with  the 
Golden  Calf,  and  Moses  upon  a  rock  in  the  background  receiving  the 
Tables  of  the  Law,  which  w>  re  supported  by  a  group  of  naked  angels; 
the  other  was  a  representation  of  the  Last  Judgment,  containing  an 
immense  number  of  figures;  an  extraordinary  woik,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Vasari,  would  have  been  perhaps  without  its  rival  as  a 
work  of  art,  if  the  execution  of  the  parts  had  been  equal  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  whole. 

The  following  works  also  are  accounted  amongst  Tintoretto's  master- 
pieces :— Saint  Agues  restoring  to  life  the  son  of  the  Prxfect,  painted 
for  the  chapel  of  Cardinal  Contarino  ;  the  Miracle  of  St.  Mark,  railed 
'II  Miracolo  dello  Schiavo,' whero  the  saint  delivers  a  Venetian,  who 
had  become  a  Turkish  slave,  from  a  punishment  ordered  by  his  master, 
by  rendering  him  invulnerable,  so  that  hammers  and  other  instruments 
of  torture  were  broken  upon  his  body  without  hurting  him;  this 
picture,  which  is  generally  considered  the  best  of  all  Tintoretto's 
works,  was  painted  in  his  thirty  seventh  year,  for  the  brotherhood  of 
St.  Mark,  and  when  it  was  finished  and  put  up,  the  worthy  friars 
disputed  with  one  anotlnr  about  the  price,  a  dispute  which  Tinto- 
retto settled  by  ordering  the  picture  to  be  taken  down  and  sent  home, 
aud  telling  the  brotherhood  that  they  should  not  have  it  at  auy  price. 
He  however,  after  some  entreaty,  restored  it  to  its  place  and  received 
his  own  price,  and  the  friars  further  gratified  him  by  ordering  him  to 
paint  three  other  subjects  from  the  life  of  the  same  saint. — the  Ex- 
humation of  the  Body  of  the  Saint  at  Alexandria,  through  the  two 
Venetian  merchants  Buono  da  Malamocco  and  Rusti*  o  da  Torcello  ; 
the  Transport  of  the  Body  to  the  Ship  ;  and  the  Miraculous  Preserva- 
tion at  Sea  of  a  Saracen  Sailor  through  the  Saint :  the  miracle  of  the 
Blave  is  in  the  Academy  of  Venice ;  it  has  been  engraved  by  J.  Nathan ; 
the  other  three  are  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Marco.  Pittro  di  Cortona  is 
reported  to  have  said,  that  if  he  lived  in  Venice,  he  would  never  pass 
a  holiday  without  going  to  see  these  works;  he  admired  cniefly  the 
drawing.  The  pictures  he  painted  for  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco  are 
equally  celebrated  :  they  con-ist  of  the  famous  Crucifixion,  which  was 
engraved  by  Agostiuo  Caracci,  to  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  Tinto- 
retto; the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  engraved  by  E.  Sadeler;  the 
Slaughter  of  the  Innocents  and  the  Miracl--  of  the  Loavts  and  Fishes, 
engraved  by  L.  Kiliau ;  and  several  others  of  less  note.  To  these 
must  be  added  three  jrainted  for  the  Padri  Crociferi,  an  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  and  the  Circumcision  of  the  Infant  Christ,  painted  in 
competition  with  Schiavone ;  and  a  Marriage  at  Cana,  now  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  dell  a  Salute.  Tbe  Miracolo  dello  Schiavo,  the 
Crucifixion  at  San  Rocco,  and  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  are  said  to  be  the 
only  pictures  to  which  Tintoretto  put  his  name.  There  is  an  engraving 
of  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  by  Volpato,  and  a  spirited  etching  by  E. 
Fialetti. 

Tintoretto  executed  many  gr=at  works  for  the  government  of  Venice, 
both  in  oil  and  fresco  ;  and  such  was  his  activity,  perseverance,  and 
success,  that  he  left  little  to  be  done  by  others.  He  was  always 
occupied,  and  he  worked  with  such  unexampled  rapidity  that  he  used 
to  be  called  II  Furioso.  Sebastian  del  Piombo  said  that  Tintoretto 
could  do  as  much  in  two  days  as  he  could  do  in  two  years.  He 
painted  for  the  senate,  in  the  council-hall,  the  Coronation  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  by  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  at  Rome  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
I'aul  Veronese  painting  a  picture  in  the  same  hall,  Tintoretto  procured 
permission  to  paint  another,  in  which  he  represented  Pope  Al-xander 
III.  surrounded  by  cardinals  and  prelates,  excommunicating  the  same 
emperor  :  the  pope  was  represented  throwing  the  extinguished  candle 
amongst  the  populace,  and  a  crowd  of  people  was  rushing  forward  to 
endeavour  to  catch  it.  He  painted  also  for  the  senate,  in  the  hall 
dello  Scrutinio,  the  celebrated  naval  victory  of  the  Venetians  over  tbe 
Turks  in  1571.  He  painted  many  other  works  in  the  ducal  palace, 
historical  and  allegorical,  commemorating  the  history  of  Venice,  of 
which  the  most  famous  are  the  capture  of  Zara  tiy  storm  ;  and  the 
great  picture  of  Paradise,  upon  canvas,  74  feet  by  34,  containing  a 
surprising  number  of  figures.  This  was  his  last  great  work  ;  he  com- 
menced it  in  several  pieces  in  the  Scuola  Vecchia  della  Misericordia, 
and  finished  it,  with  the  help  of  his  son,  in  its  place  on  the  ceiling  of 
the  great  council-hall  of  the  Senate,  now  the  library. 

Tiutoretto  painted  at  Venice  eight  friezes  for  the  Duke  of  Mantua, 
recording  the  duke's  feats,  to  be  placed  in  his  castle,  and  he  visited 


the  duke  at  Mantua,  with  all  his  family,  and  was  splendidly  entertained 
by  him.  He  painted  also  the  portrait  of  Henri  III.  of  France  and 
Poland,  when  that  king  visited  Venice ;  of  which  picture  Ridolfi 
relates  a  curious  history.  Tintoretto  was  engaged  with  Paul  Veronese 
in  painting  some  figures  in  chiaroscuro  upon  the  arch  of  triumph 
erected  by  Palladio  at  Venice  in  honour  of  the  landing  of  Henri  III., 
king  of  France  and  Poland  ;  but  wishing  to  take  a  portrait  of  the 
king  as  he  landed,  he  prevailed  upon  Paul  Veronese  to  complete  the 
arch  ;  and  he  dressed  himself  as  one  of  the  doge's  attendants,  and 
went  in  the  Bucintoro,  the  state  barge,  with  the  others  to  receive  the 
king,  whose  portrait  be  drew  in  small,  in  crayons,  unknown  to  the 
king)  whilst  be  was  proceeding  in  the  barge  to  the  landing-place.  This 
portrait  he  afterwards  enlarged  in  oils,  and  procured  permission  from 
the  king  to  retouch  it  from  life.  The  king  expressed  himself  very 
much  pleased  with  the  portrait,  and  accepted  it  from  the  painter, 
whom  he  wished  to  create  a  cavaliere;  but  Tintoretto  declined  the 
honour,  upon  the  plea  that  to  bear  a  title  was  inconsistent  with  his 
habits.  Henri  III.  afterwards  presented  the  portrait  to  the  do^e 
Luigi  Mocenigo.  Tintoretto  painted  many  portraits,  all  in  a  remark- 
ably bold  style  ;  he  painted  several  of  the  series  of  doges'  portraits 
along  the  frieze  of  the  great  council-hall. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  Tintoretto  was  a  remarkably  rapid 
painter :  he  was  however  as  careless  about  the  execution  of  the  parts 
as  lie  was  bold.  There  are  pictures  by  him  painted  in  his  youth  that 
are  extremely  carefully  finished,  but  these  are  very  few  :  Susanua  at 
the  Bath  with  the  two  Elders,  is  of  this  class ;  several  of  his  large 
pictures  are  nerely  dead  coloured,  and  mauy  of  them  were  painted 
ofi'  without  the  slightest  previous  preparation.  His  rapidly-executed 
and  low  pric  d  productions  were  a  frequent  Bource  of  complaint  to 
his  f<  How-artists.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  the  brotherhood  of  San 
Rocco  requested  Paul  Veronese,  Salviati,  Zuccaro.  Schiavone,  and  Tinto- 
ret'o  to  Bend  them  designs  for  a  picture  of  the  Apotheosis  of  San  Rocco, 
that  they  might  select  the  best  of  them,  Tintoretto  sent  his  finished 
picture  as  soon  as  tbe  others  sent  in  their  designs,  affirmirg  that  he 
had  no  other  way  of  drawing;  and  to  ensure  its  being  fixed  in  its 
destined  place,  be  made  tbe  irstituti>n  a  pre-ent  of  the  work. 
Although  Tintoretto  professed  to  diaw  in  the  style  of  Michel  Angelo, 
and  to  colour  like  Titian,  there  are  f.-w  traces  of  either  quality  in  the 
great  majority  of  his  works ;  they  are  however  all  conspicuous  for 
his  own  peculiar  style  of  chiar'oscuro,  which  is  frequently  both  heavy 
and  cold.  In  his  larger  compositions  a  principal  characteristic  is  the 
number  of  figures,  which  are  often  crowded  and  confused,  aud  tho 
spectator  looks  in  vain  for  a  spot  of  repose  to  relieve  the  mind;  this 
is  however  not  the  case  with  such  pictures  as  the  Miracolo  dello 
Schiavo  and  other  earlier  productions.  Annibal  Caracci  has  well 
expressed  the  inequality  of  this  great  painter  — that  if  be  was  some- 
times equal  to  Titian,  he  was  often  inferior  to  Tintoretto.  The  Vene- 
tians used  to  say  that  he  had  three  pencils,  one  of  gold,  one  of  silver, 
and  the  other  of  iron.  In  his  design  Tintoretto  was  muscular,  but 
lean,  and  often  incorrect;  and  in  the  cast  of  his  draperies  frequently 
mean  and  confused  ;  his  colouring  was  not  gaudy,  like  that  of  many 
of  the  Venetians,  but  was  often  eveu  cold,  aud  shadow  predominates 
in  perhaps  all  his  pictures.  He  was  once  asked  which  were  the  pret- 
tiest colours,  and  he  answered  "  black  and  white." '  It  was  also  a 
maxim  of  his  that  none  but  experienced  artists  should  draw  from  the 
living  model,  as  they  were  alone  capable  of  distinguishing  between  the 
beauties  and  tbe  imperfections  of  an  individual  model.  Tintoretto 
painted  Aretin's  portrait,  and  Bilolfi  relates  the  following  anecdote 
connected  with  it  : — Aretin  was  a  great  friend  of  Titian's  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  abusing  Tintoretto  occasionally:  the  latter  one  day 
meeting  the  poet,  iuvited  him  to  come  and  sit  to  him  for  his  portrait, 
to  whicn  Aretin  assented  ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  seated  himself  in 
tbe  painter's  studio,  than  Tintoretto  pulled  out  with  great  violence  a 
pistol  from  underneath  his  vest  and  came  towards  him  :  up  jumped 
Aretin  in  a  great  fright,  and  cried  out  "  Jacopo,  what  are  you  about  ?" 
"  Oh  !  don't  alarm  yourself,"  said  Tintoretto,  "  I  am  only  going  to 
measure  you  ;  "  and  suiting  t  ie  action  to  tlie  word,  he  said,  jou  are 
just  two  pistols  and  a  half."  "  What  a  mountebank  you  are  ! " 
returned  Aretiu  ;  "  you  are  always  up  to  some  frolic."  The  poet  was 
afterwards  more  cautious,  and  they  became  friends.  Ridolfi  records  a 
few  other  whimsical  feats  of  Tintoretto's.  He  died  at  Venice  in  1594, 
aged  eighty-two.  He  bad  .two  children — a  son,  Domeuico,  and  a 
daughter,  Marietta — who  both  practised  painting.  Domenico  was  born 
in  1562,  and  died  in  1637.  He  followed  in  the  steps  of  his  father 
both  in  history  and  portrait;  but,  says  Lanzi,  as  Ascanius  did  those 
of  ^Eneas,  non  passions  sequis.  Marietta  was  born  in  1560,  and  died 
before  her  father,  in  1590.  She  painted  very  excellent  portraits.  The 
only  picture  by  Tintoretto  in  the  National  Gallery  is  one  of  no  great 
merit,  '  St.  George  destroying  the  Dragon.' 

(Ridolfi,  Le  Maraviglie  dell  Arte,  orvero  le  Vite  dcgli  Illustri  Pittori 
Veneti,  e  dello  Stato  ;  Zauetti,  Delta  Pittura  Veneziana,  e  delle  Opere 
pubbhche  de  Veneziani  Maestri,  etc.) 

T1PPOO  SAIB,  sultan  of  Mysore,  was  bnrn  in  the  year  1749.  His 
father  Hyder  Aly  Khan  [Htdeu  Alt],  seu^bie  of  the  disadvantages 
under  which  he  him?elf  laboured  from  want  of  education,  procured 
for  bis  sou  the  best  masters  in  all  the  sciences  which  are  cultivated 
by  the  Mohammedans.  But  Tippoo,  although  he  had  acquired  a 
taste  for  reading,  did  rot  make  any  considerable  progress,  aud  ho 
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preferred  martial  oxorcisos,  into  which  lie  was  initiated  at  an  early  r.^e. 
The  French  officers  in  the  employment  of  his  lather  instructed  hiui 
in  tactics;  and  in  1707,  when  Hyder  My  overran  the  Cavnatio,  Tippoo 
was  entrusted  with  tlie  command  of  a  eorps  of  cavalry.  J  to  w.ih  at 
that  time  nineteen  years  of  ago  ;  but  the  success  with  which  he  carried 
on  the  war  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras  sufficiently  proved  how 
xnuah  he  had  profited  by  Ida  European  teaebeiH.  During  tho  war 
with  the  Mahrattue,  which  lasted  from  1775  to  177!),  Tippoo aoqnired 
the  universal  esteem  of  the  army  ;  and  he  roso  so  high  in  the  favour 
of  his  father  and  his  counsellors,  that  tlio  left  division  of  the  Mysore 
army,  consisting  of  18,000  cavalry  and  6000  regular  infantry,  was  put 
under  his  command.  With  this  force  Tippoo  attacked  Colonel  Bailey 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perimbakum,  on  the  Gth  of  September  1780. 
He  was  obliged  to  retire;  but  on  the  10th  of  the  same  uioutli  an 
engagement,  in  which  Tippoo  Saib  is  said  to  havo  taken  an  active  part, 
ended  In  the  entire  defeat  of  the  English  army.  The  wholo  of  tho 
war  in  tho  Carnatic  gave  him  opportunities  of  perfecting  himself  in 
the  art  of  war;  aud  ou  tho  lSih  of  February  1782,  he  showed  his 
skill  in  the  attack  and  complete  defeat  of  Colonel  Braithwaito,  ou  the 
banks  of  the  Kolerun.  This  was  undoubtedly  his  greatest  stroke  of 
general  hip,  yet  the  disproportion  of  force  was  very  great.  Tippoo 
had  400  Europeans,  10,000  native  infantry,  aud  10,000  cavalry,  besides 
20  guns;  while  the  entire  force  under  Colonel  Braithwaite  consisted 
of  100  European  soldiers,  1,500  sepoys,  aud  300  native  cavalry.  A 
few  months  afterwards  Tippoo  was  obliged  to  move  towards  the  south, 
in  order  to  meet  the  English  troops  in  the  provinces  of  Tanjore  and 
Malwa,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Humbertson.  On  tho  20th  of 
November  Tippoo  found  the  English  at  Paniauy.  Ilemado  a  vigorous 
attack,  but  was  repulsed  aud  compelled  to  retreat.  He  crossed  the 
river  Paniany,  aud  prepared  himself  for  another  engagement,  when  on 
the  11th  of  December  1782,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
his  father.  Oil  tho  20th  he  was  at  Seringapatam,  where  he  mounted 
the  musnud  without  much  display  or  ceremony.  He  bad  scarcely  per- 
formed the  funeral  rites  of  his  father  when  he  returned  to  Arcot,  and 
assumed  the  command  of  his  army.  But  whilst  he  was  engaged  iu 
the  Carnatic  General  Matthews  took  Onore,  and  the  country  of  Bed- 
nore  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  In  order  to  regain  these  more 
valuable  possessions,  Tippoo  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  conquest  in 
the  Carnatic,  and  by  the  end  of  March  1783,  scarce  a  Mysorean  was 
left  iu  that  country.  His  operations  were  so  rapid  and  successful, 
that  on  the  28th  of  April  Tippoo  Saib  had  already  reduced  the  garri- 
son of  Bednore  to  the  necessity  of  capitulating.  General  Matthews 
and  several  of  the  principal  officers  were  barbarously  put  to  death. 
After  the  reduction  of  this  city,  it  was  Tippoo's  object  to  repossess 
himself  of  Mangalore,  the  principal  seaport  in  his  dominions.  But 
the  place  was  well  defended;  and  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  for 
the  assault  accounts  were  received  iu  the  camp  of  peace  having  been 
coucludcd  between  England  and  France.  It  was  early  iu  July  1763 
when  M.  de  Bussy,  in  consequence  of  this  news,  declined  to  act  any 
longer  against  the  English.  He  quitted  the  camp  with  bis  detach- 
ment. A  considerable  reinforcement  having  arrived  under  General 
Macleod,  Tippoo  agreed  to  a  suspension  of  arms;  aud  early  in  the 
year  1784  Sir  George  Staunton  and  two  other  ambassadors  from 
Madras  arrived  in  the  camp,  and  on  tho  11th  of  March  a  treaty  of 
peace,  which  stipulated  for  the  liberation  of  all  the  prisoners  aud  the 
restitution  of  all  places  taken  by  either  party  during  the  war,  was 
concluded.  About  the  end  of  the  same  year  Tippoo  concluded  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  court  of  Poonah.  He  then  returned  to  Serin- 
gapatam, and  assumed  the  title  of  Sultan,  thereby  throwing  off  all 
dependence  on  or  allegiance  to  the  captive  Rajah  (imprisoned  by  his 
father)  or  the  Great  Mogul. 

In  1786  he  occupied  himself  with  internal  regulations ;  and  from 
an  inventory  made  at  this  period  we  find  that  the  treasure,  jewels,  aud 
other  valuable  articles  were  estimated  at  eighty  millions  sterling.  He 
had  also  700  elephants,  6000  camels,  11,000  horses,  400,000  bullocks 
and  cows,  100,000  buffaloes,  600,000  sheep,  300,000  firelocks,  300,000 
matchlocks,  200,000  swords,  and  2000  pieces  of  cannon,  aud  au 
immense  quautity  of  gunpowder  and  other  military  stores.  His 
regular  army  consisted  of  19,000  cavalry,  10,000  artillery,  and 
70,000  infantry.  He  had  also  5000  rocket-men,  aud  40,000  irregular 
infantry. 

During  the  years  1787  and  17SS  the  attention  of  the  sultan  was 
principally  engaged  in  the  conversion  and  subjection  of  the  IS'aus,  or 
chiefs  of  Malabar.  He  is  said  to  have  carried  away  from  that  province 
70,000  Christians,  anil  to  have  made  Mussulmans  of  100,000  Hindus. 
This  he  effected  by  forcible  circumcision,  aud  compelling  them  to 
eat  beef. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  published  an  edict  for  the  destruction 
of  all  the  Hindoo  temples  iu  his  dominions,  excepting  those  of  Seringa- 
patam and  Mail  Cattail.  Fortunately  his  oilicers  did  uot  enforce  this 
barbarous  regulation. 

Although  Tippoo  Saib  did  net  show  any  overt  hostility  toward  the 
English  after  he  had  s  gued  the  treaty  of  17b4,  yet  iu  17s7  he  seut  an 
embassy  to  France,  to  enter  into  au  offensive  aud  defensive  alliance, 
and  to  stimulate  the  court  of  Versailles  to  a  speedy  renewal  of  hostili- 
ties with  England.  The  ambassadors  returned  to  Seringapatam  in  the 
mouth  of  Miiy  1789,  without  having  obtained  their  object.  The  dis-  ] 
appelated  sultan  vented  his  rage  by  putting  two  of  them  to  death  as  ■ 


having  betrayed  hit  interests.  Tippoo  bated  the  Briti'U  powtr  in 
India,  and  ho  took  every  opportunity  to  annoy  such,  of  the  native 
kings  as  (MM  under  its  protection.  The  Rajail  of  Travancore  had  by 
tho  treaty  of  .Mangalore  stipulated  for  the  security  of  his  territories. 
In  April  1790  Tippoo  iuvaded  the  country  and  subjected  the  whole  cf 
tho  northern  di-tnet.  The  reasons  as-igued  by  Tippoo  for  the  infrac- 
tion of  tho  terms  of  the  treaty  were,  that  two  forts,  Cranganagore  and 
Jyacotta,  which  were  on  tho  northern  boundaries  of  the  raja's  pos- 
session, had  belonged  to  his  father.  This  aggression  was  considered 
by  tho  English  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war,  aud  Colonel  Hartn  y 
was  sent  with  a  considerable  detachment  to  the  assistance  of  the  rajs. 
At  this  intelligence  Tippoo  withdrew  his  army  from  Trivancore,  and 
returned  to  Seringapatam,  when,  to  his  dismay,  be  heard  that  the 
Mahrattas  and  tho  Nizam  had  promised  the  English  a  zealous  co-op  na- 
tion with  their  forces. 

On  tho  15th  of  June  1790  the  English  troops,  under  the  comn  ai  d 
of  General  Meadows,  entered  tho  sultan's  territory,  and  took  posse  BSCS 
of  the  foit  of  Carol  without  resistance.  Daraporatn  and  Coimb*tore 
were  shortly  afterwards  reduced.  About  the  same  time  a  detachment, 
under  Colonel  Stuart,  captured  Dindigul  and  Paligautchcry.  The 
movements  and  operations  of  tho  English  forces  were  so  well  con- 
ducted that  Tippoo  found  himself  unable  to  oppose  them,  and  ho 
resolved  to  follow  the  plan  of  warfare  adopted  by  his  father  :  instead 
of  defending  his  own  territories,  to  lay  waste  those  of  his  enemv. 
This  he  did  with  considerable  ability  ;  for  in  the  beginning  of  1791 
the  English,  instead  of  being  masters  of  great  part  of  Mysore,  i-8  tl.ty 
had  expected,  found  themselves  attacked  and  annoyed  in  the  very 
neighbourhood  of  Madras. 

On  the  29lh  of  January  1791,  Lord  Cornwallis  as'umed  the  command 
of  the  army,  aud  on  the  11th  of  the  same  mouth  he  was  at  Vellore. 
On  the  21st  of  March  the  fort  of  Bangalore  was  taktu  by  storm.  On 
this  event  Tippoo  retired  to  some  distance,  and  wrote  to  Lord  Coru- 
wallis,  requesting  a  truce.  This  was  refused,  and  he  proceeded  to 
Si  ringapatam,  leaving  bis  army  under  the  command  of  one  of  his  gene- 
rals, to  watch  the  motions  of  the  English.  On  the  3rd  of  May  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  at  Arakery,  within  sight  of  the  sultau's  capital ;  but 
his  troops  had  suffer,  d  a  great  deal  from  want  of  food  and  forage,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  r,tieat  towards  Bangalore.  The  Mahrattas  came 
however  to  his  assistance,  and  the  warfare  was  cairied  on  with  greal 
success. 

However,  whilst  the  English  were  carrying  on  their  successful 
operations  iu  the  north-west  part  of  Mysore,  the  sultan  made  a  div.  r- 
sion  towards  Coimbatore,  situated  to  the  south  of  Seringapatam  ;  and 
Lieutenant  Chalmers  with  the  whole  of  his  party  were  made  prisoners. 
The  skill  of  Tippoo  Sultan  enabled  him  to  protract  the  war  till  the 
month  of  February  1792,  when  the  allies  (the  English,  the  Mahrattas, 
and  the  troops  of  the  Kizam)  encamped  in  sight  of  the  capital.  But 
it  was  not  uutil  General  Abcrcroml  y  1  ad  united  his  forces  to  those  of 
Lord  Cornwallis,  aud  had  determined  to  take  the  town  by  storm,  that 
the  haughty  mind  of  the  sultan  was  humbled.  He  agreed  to  give  tha 
allies  one-half  of  his  dominions,  and  to  pay  them  in  the  course  of 
twelve  months  the  sum  of  three  krores  aud  thirty  lacs  of  rupees 
(3,u30,000/.),  to  restore  all  the  prisoners,  and  to  delivtr  up  as  hostages 
two  of  his  sons.  Abdul-khalik  and  Moaz  Addeen  were  the  names  of 
the  two  princes,  and  the  attention  aud  kindness  evinced  by  Lord 
Cornwallis  towards  them,  were  such  as  to  afford  the  highest  gratifica- 
tion to  the  sultan  their  father.  By  signing  the  definitive  treaty  of  the 
16th  of  March  1792,  t.  e  sultan  lost  one-half  of  his  dominions.  Soou 
after  this  the  allies  quitted  the  neighbourhood  of  Seringapatam,  aud 
Tippoo  sought  the  means  of  replenishing  his  treasury.  This  was  soou 
done  by  imposing  exorbitant  and  extraordinary  taxes,  which  weie 
chiefly  levied  upou  the  agriculturists. 

Notwithstanding  this  seeming  tranquillity  from  1792  to  1795,  tbe 
sultan  was  engaged  iu  inciting  all  the  native  chiefs  against  the  British 
power  in  India;  but  it  was  not  until  1798  that  tne  whole  extent  of 
his  secret  machinations  and  intrigues  became  known.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  year  ambassadors  were  sent  from  Seringapatam  to 
the  Mauritius.  Their  object  was  to  renew  the  sultau's  relations  with 
Frauee,  and  to  solicit  the  aid  of  10,000  European  and  30,000  negro 
troops.  The  proceedings  of  the  embassy  were  first  niaele  known  in 
the.  month  of  June  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  the  governor-general. 
About  the  same  time  intelligence  was  received  in  India  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  French  in  Egypt.  Circumstances  like  these  left  no  doubt 
as  to  the  intentions  of  the  sultan,  and  on  the  3rd  of  February  1799, 
oiders  were  issued  for  the  British  armies  and  those  of  the  allies  imme- 
diately to  invade  the  dominions  of  Tippoo.  Hostilities  commenced  on 
the  5th  of  March;  aud  ou  the  5th  of  April  General  Harris  took  a 
strong  position  opposite  the  west  side  of  Seringapatam.  After  be- 
sieging the  place  some  time,  a  general  attack  was  made  on  the  4tu  of 
May  1799.  The  sultan  had  scarcely  finished  his  repast  when  he  h  ard 
the  noise  of  the  a-sault.  He  iustautlv  repaired  towards  a  breach  whieh. 
the  English  had  succeeded  in  making  a  few  days  before.  His  troops 
fled  ;  he  endeavoured  to  rally  them  ;  aud  so  long  as  any  of  his  men 
remained  firm,  he  continued  to  dispute  the  ground  against  an  English 
column  which  had  forced  the  breach  and  gained  the  ramparts.  Finding 
»U  his  efforts  against  the  enemy  fruitless,  he  mounted  Lis  horse,  and, 
in  eudeavourirg  to  efiect  his  retreat,  arrived  at  a  bridge  leading  to  the 
iuncr  Cart ;  but  the  place  was  already  occupied  by  the  Eng&b,  and  hi 
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his  attempts  to  proceed  he  was  met  by  a  party  of  Europeans  from 
wlthinside  the  gate,  by  whom  he  was  attacked.  Owing  to  two  wounds 
which  he  received  in  his  breast  he  fell  from  his  horse;  his  attendants 
placed  him  upon  a  palankeen  in  one  of  the  recesses  of  tho  gateway, 
and  entreated  him  to  make  himself  known  to  the  English.  This  he 
disdainfully  refused  to  do.  A  short  time  afterwards  some  European 
Boldiers  entered  the  gateway,  and  one  of  them  attempting  to  take  off 
the  sultan's  sword-belt,  the  wounded  prince,  who  still  held  his  sword, 
made  a  thrust  at  him  and  wounded  him  in  the  knee ;  upon  which  the 
soldier  levelled  his  musket  and  shot  him  through  the  head.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  5th  of  May  he  was  buried  in  the  mausoleum  of  Hyder 
Aly.  Four  companies  of  European  troops  escorted  the  funeral  pro- 
cession, which  was  strikingly  solemn. 

When  Tippoo  met  his  death  he  was  in  his  fiftieth  year.  Although 
after  his  misfortunes  in  179  J  he  oppressed  the  people  more  than  they 
had  ever  been  in  the  time  of  his  father,  he  was  nevertheless  popular; 
and  the  Mysoreans  considered  him  as  a  martyr  to  the  faith,  and  as  a 
prince  who  fell  gloriously  in  the  cause  of  his  religion.  He  used  to 
pass  a  great  portion  of  his  day  in  reading,  and  his  library,  consisting 
of  about  12,000  volumes,  was  well  selected.  About  one-half  of  this 
collection  is  preserved  at  the  Kast  India  House,  London  ;  the  other 
half  was  left  at  Fort  William  for  the  use  of  the  college.  The  museum 
and  library  of  the  East  India  House  contain  many  articles  both  of 
value  and  curiosity  whicli  once  belonged  to  Tippoo  Saib. 

('  Memoirs  of  Tippoo  Sultan,'  in  Stewart's  Descriptive  Ca'alogue  of  the 
Oriental  Library  of  the  late  Tippoo  Suit  an  of  Mysore,  Cambridge,  1809.) 

TIRABOSCHI,  GIKO'LAMU,  was  born  at  Bergamo  in  1731.  He 
studied  in  the  college  of  Mo-  za,  and  afterwards  entered  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits.  About  1700  he  was  made  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the 
University  of  Milan,  where  he  wrote  his  first  work,  the  history  of  a 
monastic  order  loni;  since  suppressed,  under  peculiar  circumstances  : 
'  Vetera  Humiliatorum  Monumenta,'  Milan  1706.  In  1770  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Modena  librarian  of  his  rich  library,  in  tue 
place  of  Father  Granclli,  deceased.  He  now  applied  himself  to  the 
undertaking  of  his  great  work,  'Storia  della  Lctteratura  Italiana,' 
published  at  Modena  1772-1 7S3,  which  he  completed  in  elevm  years. 
The  subject  was  vast  and  intricate;  the  only  author  who  had  jet 
attempted  to  write  a  generd  history  of  Italian  literature,  Gimma  of 
Naples,  had  only  t-ketched  a  rough  and  very  d<  fecttve  outline  of  it  in 
his  '  Storia  dell'  Italia  Letterata.'  The  re  were  however  local  histories 
and  biographies  concerning  particular  towns  aud  districts,  and  the  rest 
of  the  materials  had  to  be  sougl.t  among  the  archives  and  libraries  of 
Italy.  Tiraboschi  undertook  to  write  the  history  of  the  literature  of 
undent  and  modern  Italy  in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the  word, 
including  most  of,  if  not  all,  the  individuals  deserving  of  mention  in 
every  department  of  learning,  who  have  flourished  in  Italy,  from  the 
oldest  times  on  record,  beginning  from  the  Etruscans  and  the  Greek 
colonies  of  Magna  Grsecia  aud  Sicily,  aud  then  proceeding  with  the 
history  of  Roman  literature  through  its  rise,  progress,  and  decay, 
down  to  the  invasion  of  the  notthern  tribes,  with  which  the  second 
volume  concludes.  The  author  distributes  the  great  divisions  of  learning 
in  separate  chapters;  poetry,  grammar,  oratory,  history,  philosophy, 
medicine,  jurisprudence,  aud  the  arts ;  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
principal  libraries,  and  of  the  great  patrons  of  learning,  and  although 
he  does  not  profess  to  write  biography,  properly  speaking,  yet  he  gives 
biographical  notic  s  of  the  more  illu>trious  writers  aud  of  their  pro- 
ductions. The  third  volume  comprises  the  literary  history  of  Italy 
during  the  dark  ages,  as  they  tire  commonly  called,  from  the  5th  to  the 
12th  century.  The  author  makes  his  way  through  the  scanty  aud 
obscure  records  of  those  times,  and  brings  to  light  much  curious 
information  concerning  the  intellectual  state  of  Italy  under  the  Goths, 
the  Longobai'ds,  and  the  Franks.  The  ecclesiastical  writers  come  iu 
for  a  great  share  of  this  part  of  the  work.  The  fourth  volume  includes 
the  period  from  1183  to  the  year  1300.  The  revival  of  studies,  the 
formation  of  the  Italian  language,  the  foundation  of  universities, 
notices  of  the  civilians  and  canonists  who  flourished  in  that  age,  an 
account  of  the  Italian  troubadours,  of  the  earliest  Italian  poets,  and 
of  the  Italian  Latinists,  and  a  view  of  the  splendid  architectural 
works  of  Arnolto  di  Lapo,  of  Niccolu  and  Giovanni  of  Pisa,  and  other 
artists,  impart  a  cheering  aspect  to  this  period.  The  fifth  volume 
embraces  the  14th  century,  the  age  of  Dante,  Petrarca,  and  Boccaccio. 
The  author  is  particularly  diffuse  in  speaking  of  Petrarca.  The 
sixth  volume  concerns  the  15th  century,  an  age  of  classical  etudies, 
the  age  of  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  of  Pogt'io,  Filelfo,  Niccoli, 
Palla  Strozzi,  Coluccio,  Salutati,  Paolo  Manetti,  Cardinal  Bcssarion, 
and  other  collectors  of  manuscripts,  founders  of  libraries,  and  eucou- 
ragers  of  learning,  and  the  age  also  of  distinguished  jurists  and  eccle- 
siastical writers.  This  volume  is  very  large,  and  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  whilst  the  preceding  volumes  are  divided  each  into  two  parts, 
each  part  being  subdivided  into  books  and  chapters.  We  cannot  help 
thinkiug  that  this  mode  of  division  is  too  formal  and  cumbersome, 
and  that  it  might  have  been  simplified  and  made  clearer. 

The  seventh  volume  of  Tiraboschi's  history  treats  of  the  16th 
century,  the  age  of  Leo  X.,  the  Augustan  age,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
of  Italian  literature.  This  volume,  which  is  still  more  bulky  than 
the  one  preceding,  i3  divided  into  four  parts.  After  giving  a  sketch  of 
the  general  condition  of  Italy  during  that  period,  of  the  encourage- 
ment to  learning  afforded  by  the  various  princes,  of  the  universities, 


academics,  libraries,  and  museums,  the  author  treats  first  of  the 
theological  polemics  which  arose  with  the  Reformation,  then  of  the 
philosophical  and  mathematical  studies,  of  natural  history  and  medi- 
cine, of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence,  of  historical  writing,  aud 
of  the  Italian  Hellenists  and  Orientalists.  He  passes  next  in  review 
the  Italian  poets,  among  whom  Ariosto  and  Tasso  hold  a  conspicuous 
place,  and  afterwards  the  Latin  poets,  the  grammarians,  rhetoricians, 
and  pulpit  orators,  aud  lastly  tho  artists,  among  whom  Michel  Augelo, 
Raffaelle,  Tiziano,  and  Correggio  stand  prominent.  It  is  impossible  to 
peruse  this  long  list  of  illustrious  names  without  being  struck  with  the 
seemingly  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  Italian  mind  in  almost  every 
branch  of  knowledge. 

The  eighth  volume  embraces  the  17th  century,  which  in  Italy  is 
scornfully  styled  the  age  of  the  "  seicentisti,'  or  the  age  of  bad  taste,  a 
reproach  however  which  applies  mainly  to  the  poets,  and  not  even  to 
the  whole  of  them.  The  department  of  history  is  tilled  with  good 
names,  as  well  as  that  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  in  which  Galileo 
holds  the  first  rank.  With  the  17th  ceutury  Tiraboschi  concludes  his 
work.  Various  reasons  prevented  his  entering  the  field  of  contem- 
porary history.  This  however  has  been  done  of  late  years  by  Lombardi, 
in  his  continuation  of  Tiraboschi's  work:  'Storia  della  Letteratura 
Italiana  nel  Secolo  xviii.' 

Tiraboschi's  work  was  highly  esteemed,  and  went  through  numerous 
editions  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  The  author  himself  superintended 
the  second  edition  of  '  Modena,'  1787-94,  in  which  he  made  corrections 
and  additions,  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  notes  to  the  text.  Antonio 
Laudi  made  an  abridgment  of  the  work  in  French,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  and  at  Bern,  in  1784;  and  J.  Retzer  made  a  similar 
abridgment  of  it  iu  the  German  language.  When  the  work  of  Tira- 
boschi appeared,  no  other  couutry  in  Europe  had  a  general  history  of 
its  own  literature.  The  learned  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  had  begun  a 
work  of  this  kind  coLcerniug  the  literature  of  France,  which  however 
they  left  imp.  rfect.  The  work  of  Tiraboschi  does  not  give  all  the 
information  that  one  might  wish,  but  contains  probably  as  much 
information  as  could  be  collected  and  compressed  together  by  any  one 
man  upon  the  subject.  It  has  been  taid  to  be  deficient  in  criticism,  and  in 
the  analysis  of  conspicuous  works,  of  which  he  has  not  given  extracts; 
but  this,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  did  not  form  part  of  his  plan,  which 
was  air.  ady  extensive  enough,  or  the  work  would  have  had  no  end. 
His  accuracy  and  conscientiousness  are  undisputed.  The  tone  of  his 
remarks,  especially  on  religious  matters,  is  perhaps  as  temperate  as 
could  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his  profession,  times,  and  country, 
who  was  a  sincere  believer  in  the  tenets  of  his  church,  though  uot  a 
bigot.  For  a  proof  of  this  we  might  refer  the  reader  to  Tiraboschi's 
letter  to  Father  Mamachi,  a  Dominican,  who  edited  at  Rome  an 
edition  of  Tiraboschi's  great  work  with  corrections  and  notes  to  those 
passages  which  were  not  consonant  with  his  own  high  notions  of  Papal 
prerogative  and  Romau  supremacy,  both  spiritual  aud  temporal.  Tira- 
boschi's letter  was  published  at  Modena  in  1785,  and  was  afterwards 
inserted  at  the  end  of  the  last  volume  of  the  second  Modena  edition  of 
the  '  HUtory  of  Italian  Literature.'  A  tone  of  refined  cutting  irony, 
half  veiled,  under  a  most  courteous  style  of  language,  pervades  the 
whole  of  the  letter.  The  French  writer  Ginguene'  has  followed  closely 
Tiraboschi's  footsteps  in  his  '  Histoire  Litteraire  d'ltalie,'  which  how- 
ever coutaius  only  the  modern  part,  or  the  history  of  the  literature  of 
the  Italian  language.  [Gingoene.] 

The  Duke  of  Modena,  Ercole  III.  of  Este,  in  consideration  of  Tira- 
boschi's useful  labours,  made  him  a  knight,  and  appointed  him  member 
of  his  council  in  1780.  By  the  suppression  of  the  order  of  Jesuits, 
Tiraboschi  had  become  a  secular  prie-t.  In  1781  he  began  to  publish 
another  work  of  bibliography  aud  biography  :  '  Biblioteca  Modenese,  o 
Notizia  della  Vita  e  deile  Upere  degli  Scrittori  natii  degli  Stati  del 
Sereuissimo  Duca  di  Modena,'  6  vols.  4to,  Modena,  1781-86 ;  to  which 
he  afterwards  added  a  seventh  volume,  containing  notices  of  the  artists 
who  were  born  in  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Este.  Having  thus 
illustrated  the  literary  history  of  Modena,  and  of  the  other  territories 
of  the  house  of  Este,  he  afterwards  wrote  the  political  history  of  the 
same  country,  in  his  '  Memorie  Storiche  Modeuesi,  col  codice  diplo- 
matico,  illustrato  con  note,'  3  vols.  4to,  Modena,  1793.  He  also 
published  the  history  of  the  ancieut  monastery  and  abbey  of  Nonan- 
tola  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  8th 
ceutury  by  Anselmus,  Duke  of  Friuli,  and  afterwards  greatly  enriched 
by  Charlemagne  and  other  princes,  and  which  became  a  powerful  com- 
munity during  the  Middle  Ages;  'Storia  dell'  augusta  Badia  di  S. 
Silvestro  di  Nonantola,  aggiuntovi  il  codice  diplomatico  della  niede- 
sima,  illustrato  con  note,'  2  vols,  folio,  Modena,  1784.  The  other 
works  of  Tiraboschi  are:  1,  '  Vita  del  Conte  D.  Fulvio  Testi.'  Testi 
was  a  lyric  poet  of  the  17th  century,  and  enjoyed  for  a  time  a  high 
office  at  the  court  of  Modena,  but  ended  his  days  in  prison  for  state 
reasons  ;  2,  '  Lettere  intorno  ai  viaggi  del  Sigr.  Bruce,' inserted  in  the 
'Notizie  Letterarie'  of  Cessna,  1792;  3,  'Memoria  delle  cognizioni 
che  si  avevauo  delle  sorgenti  del  Nilo  prima  del  Viaggio  del  Sigr. 
Jacopo  Bruce,'  inserted  iu  the  1st  vol.  of  the  '  Memorie  dell'  Acca- 
demia  delle  Scienze  di  Mautova  ; '  4,  Two  memoirs  on  Galileo,  his 
discoveries,  and  his  condemnation  by  the  Inquisition,  inserted  in  the 
last  vol.  of  the  second  Modena  edition  of  the  '  History  of  Italian 
Literature;'  5,  'Notizie  della  Confraternita  di  S  Pietro  Martire;' 
6,  '  Vita  di  Sant'  Olimpia,  Vedova  e  Diaconesaa  della  Chiesa  di  Costan- 
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tinopoli  ;*  7,  '  Elogio  Storieo  <li  Uambahlo  do  Conti  A •/./.•  ni  Avo- 
garo;'  besides  other  minor  writings,  esp.  chilly  iu  answer  to  the 
critics  of  his  '  History  of  Italian  Literature  '  He  left  unpublished  :  1, 
'Dizionario  Topografico  d.gli  Stati  Kstensi,'  published  since  at  Modona, 
18*^4-5  ;  2,  '  Catalogo  ragionato  dei  Libri  del  gia  Collegio  del  Qesuiti 
di  Brera;'  3,  '  Lettera  snlla  Venuta  di  Gustavo  Adolfo  in  Italia,' 
4,  '  Vita  di  Giannandrea  Barotti  Ferrarese  ; '  5,  'Notizie  au.Ua  Zeooa  di 
Brescello,  sopra  alcuni  Luoghi  del  Modenese,  od  Albero  della  chhh 
Montecuccoli;'  besides  several  dissertations  and  orations.  His  volu- 
minous correspondence  in  preserved  in  the  Modena  Library. 

Tiraboschi  died  at  Modeua,  June  ;i,  17'J4,  of  a  disease  brought  on  by 
Bedentary  life  and  constant  application.  He  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  SS.  Faustino  e  Qiovita,  outside  of  the  city,  and  a  Latin  inscription 
was  placed  ou  his  tomb,  written  by  Father  Pozzctti,  who  succeeded 
him  as  librarian,  commemorative  of  his  labours  and  his  virtues,  among 
which  modesty  and  charity  were  most  conspicuous. 

(Elogio  di  Girolamo  Tiraboschi,  by  Pozzetti,  prefixed  to  the  later 
editions  of  the  'Histoire  of  Italian  Literature;'  Ugoni,  Storia  delli 
Lttttratwa  Italiana  nella  secunda  meld  del  Seeolo  X  VIII.  ;  Lombardi, 
Utoria  delta  Lctteratura  Italiana  net  ISeeolo  XVIII.) 

TIRIDA'TES,  prince  of  Media,  and  afterwards  king  of  Armenia, 
was  the  brother  of  Vologeses,  king  of  the  Farthiaus,  that  is,  of  Mi  din. 
Ho  first  appears  in  hi-tory  iu  a  d.  53,  in  the  first  war  of  Corbulo 
against  Vologeses  (Tacitus,  'Hist.,'  xii.  50),  who  was  compelled  to 
desist  from  his  schemes  upon  Armenia  iu  54.  In  58  however  tho 
Parthians  again  overrau  Armenia,  having  been  invited  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  country,  and  Vologeses  ceded  bis  conquest  to  his  brother 
Tiridates,  who  thus  became  king  of  Armenia.  As  tho  Romans  would 
not  allow  this  country  to  become  a  possession  of  the  Parthians,  Cor- 
bulo directed  his  forces  against  the  royal  brothers,  knowing  that 
Vologeses  was  prevented  from  employing  his  army  againBt  him  in 
consequence  of  an  insurrection  of  t  he  province  of  Hy  rcania.  Corbulo 
therefore  soon  persuaded  Tiridates  to  submit  to  the  emperor  Ntro, 
and  to  prefer  a  moderate  dependence  to  an  uncertain  and  dangerous 
independence.  When  they  were  about  to  meet,  in  order  to  settle  the 
conditions  of  the  peace,  Tiridates  suddenly  became  afraid  of  some 
treacherous  design  ou  the  part  of  the  Romans,  and  he  therefore 
broke  off  the  negociatious  and  renewed  the  war.  Corbulo  however 
defeated  him  at  Artaxata  on  the  Araxes,  took  and  destroyed  this  old 
capital  of  Armenia,  and  forced  the  new  capital,  Tigranocerta,  to  sur- 
render after  a  short  siege.  (Tacitus,  '  Hist.,'  xiv.  24  ;  Frontiuus, 
•  Stratag.,'  ii  9,  exempl.  5  ) 

Tiridates  fled  to  his  brother,  who  had  taken  the  field  against  the 
Hyrcauians,  and  who  entrusted  him  w  ith  the  command  of  a  new  army, 
with  which  Tiridates  hoped  to  expel  the  Romans  from  Armenia.  He 
attacked  them  ou  the  side  of  Mesopotamia,  but  the  strong  position 
which  the  Romans  kept  at  Tigranocerta,  and  the  care  which  they 
showed  iu  watching  the  passages  of  the  Euphrates,  prevented  him 
from  either  penetrating  into  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Tigris,  or  from 
invading  Syria,  a  manoeuvre  by  which  Corbulo  would  have  been 
obliged  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  this  province,  and  to  leave  Armenia 
to  the  incursions  of  Vologeses.  Tiridates  therefore  likened  once 
more  to  the  pacific  proposals  of  the  Romans,  who  were  anxious  to 
avoid  any  war  with  the  Parthians  if  they  could  do  so  on  conditions 
which  would  secure  their  influence  over  Armenia.  Their  intention 
was  not  to  make  a  Roman  province  of  Armenia.  Ambassadors  from 
Tiridates  arrived  in  the  camp  of  Corbulo,  and  they  declared,  in  the 
name  of  Tiridates  and  his  brother  Vologeses,  that  Tiridates  was  ready 
to  submit  to  Nero,  as  a  vassal-king,  aud  that  Vologeses  would  keep  in 
future  a  better  understanding  with  the  Romans  thau  before.  In  order 
to  settle  the  peace,  a  day  was  fixed  ou  which  Tiridates  was  to  appear 
io  the  camp  of  Corbulo,  who  sent  Tiberius  Alexander  [Tiberics 
Alexander]  and  his  son-in  law  Vivianus  Annius  as  hostages  into  the 
camp  of  Tiridates  (a.d.  63).  When  Tiridates  entered  the  tent  of 
Corbulo,  he  took  off  his  royal  diadem,  and  placed  it  at  the  foot  of  a 
portrait  of  the  emperor  Nero,  taking  an  oath  that  he  would  not  exer- 
cise any  right  of  sovereLnty  in  Armenia  till  he  had  agaiu  received  the 
same  diadem  from  the  hands  of  the  emperor  ia  Rome.  (Tacitus, 
'Hist.,' xv.  28,  29.)  Tiridates  arrived  in  Rome  in  06,  and  when  he 
approached  the  city  a  great  number  of  people  came  out  from  the 
gates  to  behold  the  entrance  of  an  oriental  king  descended  from  the 
mighty  sovereigns  of  the  Parthians.  In  Zumpt,  '  Auuales  veterum 
Regnorum  et  Popnlorum,  imprimis  Romanorum,'  the  Armenian  king 
who  entered  Rome  in  66  is  called  Tigranes,  but  this  is  a  typographical 
eiror.  (Tacitus,  'Hist.,'  xvi.  23.)  The  latter  circumstances  of  the 
life  of  Tiridates  are  unknown. 

TISCHBEIN,  JOHN  HENRY,  called  the  Elder,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  painters  of  the  18th  century,  was  the  fifth  son  of  a  baker 
of  Hayna,  near  Gotha,  where  he  was  born  in  1722.  He  was  first 
apprenticed  to  an  uncle  on  the  mother's  side,  who  was  a  locksmith  ; 
but  he  displayed  so  much  talent  in  drawing,  that  an  elder  brother, 
John  Valentine,  took  him  away  from  his  uncle  and  placed  him.  in  his 
fourteenth  year,  with  a  paper-stainer  and  decorator  in  Cassel  of  the 
name  of  Zimmermann.  He  received  also  some  instruction  from  Vau 
Freese,  the  court  painter  at  Cassel,  aud  soon  gave  proof  of  his  ability. 
Tischbein  met  with  an  early  and  a  valuable  patron  iu  Count  Stadion, 
through  whose  assistance  he  was  enabled,  in  1743,  to  visit  Paris, 
where  he  »«mained  five  years  with  Charles  Vanloo,  and  acquired  his 


stylo  of  painting.  From  Paris  ho  went  to  Venice,  and  there  ktudied 
eight  months  with  I'iazZ'tta.  From  Venice  he  went  to  Home,  where 
he  remained  two  years.  Ho  again  vimted  I'la/./.ett.i  in  Venice,  and 
alter  a  short  time,  in  1751,  he  returned  to  Cassel,  where,  in  1752,  ho 
RH  appointed  cabinet  painter  to  the  landgrave. 

Tischbein  excelled  in  historical  and  mythological  labjcfltt,  in  which 
lines  are  his  belt  pictures,  painted  Irom  about  1762  until  1785.  He 
died  iu  17VJ,  as  director  of  the  Academy  of  Cassc  1,  and  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Bologna.  A  biographical  notice  of  Tisch' em,  with 
criticisms  upon  his  works,  was  published  in  Nuriihrg  in  17i)7,  eight 
yeais  after  his  death,  by  J.  F.  h.ngelschall,  entitled  'J.  H.  Tischbeio, 
als  Meiisch  uud  Kiinstler  dargestellt.'  In  that  work  there  is  a  li-t  of 
144  historical  ph  c  s  by  Tischbein,  of  which  the  following  have  beeu 
considered  the  best: — the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  very  largo  li.urcs, 
painted  iu  1703,  for  the  altar  of  .St.  Michael's  church  at  Hamburg; 
j  the  Transfiguration,  m  the  Lutheran  church  at  Cassel,  1765;  Her* 
manu's  Trophies  after  his  Victory  over  Varus  in  the  year  9,  in  the 
palace  of  l'yrmont,  176S  ;  ten  pictures  of  the  life  of  Cleopatra,  painted 
in  tho  palace  of  Weissensteiu,  1769  70;  sixteen  from  the  Life  of 
Telemachus,  in  tho  palace  of  Wilhelmsthal ;  au  Ecce  Homo,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Cass- 1,  1778  ;  a  Depi  sition  from  the  Cross, 
and  au  Ascension,  altar-pieces  in  the  principal  church  of  StraLund, 
1787;  Christ  ou  the  Mount  of  Olives,  au  altar  piece  presented  by 
him  to  the  church  of  his  native  place,  Hayna,  1788;  the  Death  of 
Alcestis,  1780;  and  the  Restoration  of  Alcestis  to  htr  Husband  by 
Hercules,  1777. 

Tischbein  painted  many  pictures  from  the  anciont  poets,  and  some 
from  Taaso,  several  of  which  are  now  in  the  Picture-Gallery  at  CaaseL 
He  painted  also  a  collection  of  female  portraits,  selected  chiefly  for 
their  beauty,  which  is  now  at  the  palace  of  Wilhelmsthal  near  Cassel. 
He  also  frequently  copied  his  own  pictures.  Nearly  all  his  works 
remain  in  his  own  couutiy,  on  which  account  he  is  little  known  out  of 
!  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  of  all  the  great  galleries  of  Germany,  Munich 
is  the  only  one  that  possessis  a  specimen  of  his  works,  and  that  is  only 
a  portrait. 

Tischbein  painted  very  slowly,  but  he  was  very  industrious :  he  was 
generally  at  his  easel  by  five  in  the  morning  in  the  summertime,  and 
he  painted  until  four  in  the  afternoon.  He  painted  in  the  French 
style;  his  colouring  was  a  mixture  of  the  French  and  the  Venetian, 
and  in  large  compositions  very  gaudy,  but  his  drawing  ana  chiar'- 
oscuro  were  very  good;  in  costume  however  he  was  incorrect,  and, 
according  to  the  critics,  he  generally  contrived  in  his  ancient  pieces  to 
make  his  actors  look  much  more  like  Frenchmen  and  Uermaus  than 
Greeks  or  Romans.  In  his  religious  pieces  he  was  more  successful  : 
he  was  no  follower  of  Lessing's  theory  of  beauty ;  he  considered 
;  beauty  of  little  consequence.  He  etched  several  plates  alter  his  own 
pictures: — Venus  aud  Cupid,  Women  Bathing,  Hercules  and 
Omphale,  Mcuelaus  and  Paris,  Thetis  and  Achilles,  aud  his  great 
picture  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  at  Hamburg. 

Tischbein's  elder  daughter  Amalia  was  a  clover  painter :  she  was 
elected,  in  1780,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Cassel;  she  used  to 
sit  to  her  father  for  many  of  the  females  iu  his  historical  works.  Af'er 
Tischbein's  death,  the  Landgrave  of  Cassel  purchased  all  the  works 
that  were  in  his  house,  aud  placed  them  together  in  the  palace  of 
Wilhelmshbhe. 

(Meusel,  Misccllaneen  Artustischen  Inhalts;  Fiissli,  AUgoneines  A'uiwfr. 
ler  Lexicon  ;  JL-c.) 

TISCHBEIN,  JOHN  HENRY  WILLIAM,  called  the  Younger,  the 
youngest  sou  of  John  Conrad  Tischbein,  and  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
with  whom  he  is  sometimes  confouuded,  was  born  at  Hayna  in  175i. 
Pie  was  instructed  by  his  uncle  John  Henry  at  Cassel  in  historical 
painting,  and  he  afterwards  studied  landscape  paiutiug  three  yeaia 
with  his  uncle  John  Jacob  at  Hamburg;  in  1770  he  weut  to  Holland, 
where  he  remaiued  two  years,  and  in  1772  returned  to  Cassel  and 
painted  portraits  and  landscapes  ;  he  visited  also  Hanover  aud  Berlin, 
aud  painted  many  portraits  iu  both  places.  In  1779  he  left  Cassel,  by 
the  desire  of  the  Landgrave,  for  Italy,  but  he  spent  about  two  years 
in  Zurich,  where  he  painted  many  portraits  and  made  the  design  of 
his  celebrated  picture  of  'Couradin  of  Suabia,  playing,  after  his 
sentence  to  death,  a  game  at  diaughts  with  Frederick  of  Austria.'  In 
1781  Tischbein  arrived  iu  Rome,  and  his  first  studies  were  some 
copies  in  oil  after  Raffaelle  and  Guercino,  and  some  drawings  after 
Raffaelle,  Domeuichino,  aud  Lionardo  da  Vinci  His  first  original 
picture  was  '  Hercules  choosing  between  Vice  aud  Virtue,  after  wuich 
he  painted  his  picture  of  Conradin  of  Suabia,  now  in  the  palace  of 
Pyrmont.  In  1787  he  went  to  Naples,  and  the  next  year  painted  the 
portrait  of  the  crown-prince  for  the  queen,  who  presented  Tischbein 
with  a  valuable  snuff-box  and  200  ducats,  expressing  her  complete 
satisfaction  with  the  picture.  In  Naples  he  apprars  to  have  acquired 
laurels  rapidly,  for  iu  1790  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Academy 
with  a  salary  of  600  ducats  per  annum,  which  however  he  lost  again 
in  1799,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  at  Naples,  but  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  permission  from  the  French  authori- 
ties to  return  to  Germany  with  what  property  he  chose  to  take  with 
him.  He  accordingly  embarked,  with  the  painter  Hackert  and  another, 
for  Leghorn,  taking  with  him  the  plates  of  his  illustrations  to  Homer, 
his  designs  for  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  second  collection  of  vases,  and  some 
other  works  of  art :  but  the  ship  was  driven  by  a  storm  upon  the 
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coast  of  Corsica,  and  was  captured  by  a  French  ship  of  war ;  it  was 
however  set  at  liberty  again,  and  after  a  troublesome  journey  of  four 
mouths  Tischbein  at  last  reached  Cassel  in  safety.  During  bis  resi- 
dence in  Naples  he  published  there  in  1796,  a  remarkable  work  upon 
animals,  in  two  parts,  folio,  entitled  '  Tetes  des  diffdreuts  Auimaux, 
dessiuds  d'aprfes  Nature,  pour  douuer  une  idde  plus  exacte  de  leurs 
caracteres.'  The  first  part  contains  sixteen  designs  of  animals,  aud 
the  first  plate  of  this  part  is  the  celebrated  design  called  in  Italy  Tisoh- 
beiu's  Laocoon;  it  represents  a  large  snake  attacking  aud  destroying  a 
lioness  aud  her  young  in  their  den:  the  second  part  contains  eight 
plates  only,  consisting  of  characteristic  heads  of  men  and  gods,  as — 
Correggio,  Salvator  Rosa,  Michel  Angelo,  Raffaelle,  Scipio  Africauus, 
Caracalla,  Jupiter,  and  Apollo.  Tischbein  after  his  return  to  Germany 
lived  principally  at  Hamburg  and  at  Eutin  in  Oldenburg  near  Liibeck  ; 
the  majority  of  his  works  are  in  the  possession  of  the  grand-duke  of 
Oldenburg:  the  following  paintings  are  three  of  his  most  celebiatid 
works: — Ajax  and  Cassandra,  painted  in  1805;  'Suffer  the  Little 
Children  to  come  unto  me,'  painted  in  1800',  for  the  altar  of  the 
church  of  St.  Angari  at  Bremen  ;  aud  Hector  takiug  leave  of  Andro- 
mache, painted  in  1810.  lie  painted  also  the  portraits  of  Klopstock, 
of  Heyne,  aud  of  Bliicher. 

In  Gottingeu  in  1801-4  he  published  in  royal  folio  his  favourite 
work  ou  Homer,  with  explanations  by  Heyne — '  Homer,  naeh  Autiken 
gezeiehnet  von  Heiurich  Tischbeiu,  Direektor,  &c,  mit  erliiuteruugen 
von  Chr.  Oottl.  Heyne,'  i.-vi.,  each  number  containing  six  plates:  the 
portraits  of  the  Homeric  heroes  were  engraved  by  R,  Morghen.  Tisch- 
beiu's  drawings  for  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  second  collection  of  vases, 
publi>hed  at  Naples  from  1791,  in  4  vols,  folio,  amount  to  214  :  the 
work  is  entitled  '  A  Collection  of  Engravings  from  Ancient  Vases, 
mostly  of  pure  Greek  workmanship,  discovered  in  Sepulchres  in  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  but  principally  iu  the  environs  of 
Naples,  during  the  years  1789  and  1790;  now  iu  the  possession  of 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  published  by  William  Tischbein,  director  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Painting  at  Naples.'  The  text,  which  is  in  Friuch 
and  English,  is  by  Italiusky.  Tischbein  published  otber  works,  and 
etched  also  several  plates,  after  Paul  l'otter,  Roos,  Rosa  di  Tivoli, 
Rembrandt,  &c.  As  a  painter  his  drawing  was  coirect,  and  his 
expression  and  colouring  good,  and  he  excelled  iu  drawing  animals. 
He  died  iu  le29.  There  were  nuny  other  artists  of  this  family,  of 
various  degrees  of  merit,  but  they  are  unknown  beyond  their  own 
circles. 

TISSOT,  SIMON  ANDREW,  an  eminent  Swiss  physician,  was  born 
at  Lausanne,  in  the  canton  de  Vaud,  iu  1728.  He  studied  first  at 
Geneva,  and  then  at  Montpellier,  from  1746  to  1749,  where  he  took 
his  dejjiee  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  then  returned  to  Switzerland 
and  settled  at  Lausanne,  where  he  joined  to  an  extensive  practice  a 
considerable  degree  of  theoretical  knowledge.  His  reputation  spread 
rapidly  through  Europe  in  consequence  of  his  medical  publications, 
and  caused  him  to  be  consulted  from  all  parts.  He  was  also  offered 
at  various  times  several  important  situations  at  different  foreign 
courts  and  univcisities,  all  of  which  he  declined,  aud  remained  satis- 
fied with  the  respect  and  comfort  which  he  enjoyed  at  home,  and 
with  the  office  of  professor  of  medicine  at  the  college  of  Lausanne. 
However  in  17e0,  he  could  not  resist  the  warm  solicitations  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.,  who  conferred  on  him  the  professorship  of  clinical 
medicine  at  the  university  of  Pavia.  Being  thrown  thus  late  in  life 
into  so  difficult  a  post,  aud  being  naturally  of  a  modest  and  shy  dis- 
position, he  did  not  at  first  answer  the  expectations  formed  of  him. 
However  there  soon  after  broke  out  in  the  province  an  epidemic  bilious 
fever,  as  to  the  treatment  of  which  the  physicians  of  the  place  were 
not  agreed.  Ou  this  occasion  the  Count  de  Firmian,  the  celebrated 
miui-ter  under  the  archduke,  gave  orders  that  Tissot's  directions 
should  be  followed,  as  he  had  treated  a  similar  disorder  with  great 
succe.-s  iu  the  canton  of  Le  Valais  iu  1755.  His  system  was  again 
successful,  and  the  students  not  ouly  celebrated  his  triumph  with  fetes, 
but,  wishing  to  render  the  memory  of  it  more  durable,  they  caused  a 
marble  inscription,  beginning  with  the  words  'Immortali  Prseceptori,' 
to  be  placed  under  the  portico  of  the  school.  After  holding  his  pro- 
fessorship for  three  years,  Tissot  obtained  permission  to  retire  from 
office.  During  his  stay  in  Italy  he  had  made  use  of  the  vacations  to 
travel  through  the  finest  parts  of  that  country,  and  was  everywhere 
received  with  the  most  marked  and  flattering  attention.  Pope 
Pius  VI.  signified  his  desire  of  seeing  so  estimable  and  eminent  a 
man  ;  he-  accordingly  received  him  with  much  kindness,  excused  him 
(as  being  a  Protestant)  from  the  ceremonial  customary  at  presenta- 
tions at  the  Papal  court,  and  made  him  a  present  of  a  set  of  the  gold 
medals  struck  durirjg  his  pontificate. 

Having  always  lived  economically  and  without  any  display,  Tissot 
had  saved  while  in  Italy  a  sum  of  tnon-  y  sufficient  for  the  purchase 
of  a  country-seat,  which  he  intended  to  be  the  retreat  of  his  old  age. 
He  had  only  engaged  himself  iu  the  Austrian  service  for  a  very  limited 
period  ;  he  had  now  finished  the  medical  education  of  a  favourite 
nephew;  and,  lastly,  as  he  himself  with  characteristic  playfulness 
expressed  it,  having  received  the  title  of  '  Immortal,'  he  thought  it 
prudent  not  to  run  any  rick  of  descending  from  such  a  height,  aud 
ut  outliving  (as  he  might  easily  do)  his  apotheosis.  He  was  succeeded 
in  his  professorship  at  Pavia  by  the  celebrated  J.  P.  Frank,  and  died 
unmarried,  on  the  \5th  of  June  1797,  iu  his  native  land,  at  the  age 


of  sixty-nine.  A  complete  list  of  his  works  is  given  in  the  '  Biographia 
Mddicale,'  from  which  work  the  above  account  is  taken  :  of  these  the 
following  are  the  most  interesting  :  '  Tentamen  de  Morbig  ex  Manu- 
stupratione  Ortis,'  8vo,  Louvain,  1700;  which  was  translated  into 
French,  and  has  been  frequently  republished.  '  Dissortatio  de  Febri- 
bus  Biliosis,  seu  Historia  Epidemia)  Lausanensis  anni  1755,'  8vo,  Lau« 
sanne,  1758.  'Avis  au  Peuple  Bur  sa  Sautd,'  12mo,  Lausanne,  1761, 
which  was  translated  into  no  less  than  seven  different  languages,  anr* 
in  less  than  six  years  reached  the  tenth  edition.  It  has  since  been 
frequently  reprinted,  and  contributed  more  than  any  of  bis  other 
works  to  make  the  author's  name  known  throughout  Europe.  It 
served  also  as  the  model  and  foundation  for  many  similar  popular 
works  iu  more  recent  times.  '  De  Valetudine  Litteratorum,'  8vo, 
Lausaune,  1706,  which  was  translated  into  French,  and  frequently 
reprinted,  and  of  which  the  latest  aud  b--st  edition  is  that  by  F.  G. 
Boisseau,  18mo,  Paris,  1826,  with  notes  by  the  editor,  and  a  memoir 
of  the  author.  '  Essai  sur  les  Maladies  des  Gens  du  Monde/  which 
has  also  gone  throuch  several  editions.  There  is  a  complete  edition 
of  his  works  by  J.  N.  Halld,  iu  11  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1811,  with  notes 
by  the  editor  aud  a  memoir  of  the  author.  Besides  these  original 
works  Tissot  edited  at  Yverdun,  1779,  iu  three  volumes  4to,  the 
tnatise  of  Morgagui,  'De  Sedibus  et  Causis  Moiborum  per  Anatoioen 
Iudagatis,'  to  which  he  prefixed  a  history  of  the  Life  aud  Works  of 
the  author. 

*TITE,  WILLIAM,  M.P.,  FR.S.,  &c,  architect,  was  born  in  London 
in  1802,  and  studied  under  Mr.  Laing.  Although  possessing  an  exten- 
sive city  connection,  and  carrying  on  a  large  business.  Mr.  Titehadnot 
had  opportunities  of  making  his  name  very  generally  known  by  any 
important  public  work  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  new  Royal 
Exchange.  His  chief  work  perhaps  was  the  Scotch  Church,  Regent- 
square,  London,  erected  iu  1828.  Iu  the  first  open  competition  of 
designs  for  the  Royal  Exchange,  Mr.  Tite  was  not  among  the  successful 
competitors;  but  it  having  been  decided  that  neither  of  the  three 
designs  to  which  prizes  were  awarded  was  suitable  for  the  purpose 
contemplated,  the  committee  resolved  to  abandon  the  principle  of 
open  competition,  and  to  name  five  architects  who  should  be  requested 
to  send  in  designs.  Three  of  these — Sir  R.  Smirke,  Mr.  (now  Sir 
Charles)  Barry,  and  Mr.  Gwilt — declined  to  compete,  leaving  the 
field  to  the  other  two,  Mr.  Tite  and  Mr.  Cockerell ;  aud  ultimately  the 
committee  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  Tite.  The  building  was  com- 
pleted in  the  short  space  of  three  years  from  its  commencement  near 
the  close  of  1841,  at  a  cost  within  the  estimate  of  150,000/.,  and  opened 
in  state  by  her  Majesty,  October  28,  1844.  Ou  so  well  knowu  a 
structure  it  is  unnecessary  to  offer  any  remarks  :  it  may  suffice  to  say 
that  its  chief  archittctural  ftature,  the  portico  of  eight  Corinthian 
'  columns  at  the  western  end,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  finest 
porticoes  in  the  metropolis.  The  work  placed  the  architect  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  his  profession,  but  it  remains  his  ouly  grand  work. 

His  subsequent  works  have  been  aitistically  of  a  comparatively 
unimportant  character.  The  chief  are  the  London  and  Westminster 
bauk,  Lothbury,  executed  by  him  iu  conjunction  with  Mr.  Cockerell; 
the  Vauxhall  (original)  terminus  of  the  London  and  South-We.^tern 
railway,  the  terminus  at  Southampton,  and  the  t-tatious  along  the  liue 
of  the  same  railway ;  the  Blackwall  terminus  of  the  Loodon  and 
Blackwall  railway ;  and  termini  and  stations  on  the  Caledonian, 
Scottish  Central,  and  various  other  railways;  the  London  6tacion 
of  the  Woking  Cemetery  Company,  and  other  buildings  for  com- 
mercial purpo-es.  Mr.  Tite  has  been  himself  a  good  deal  connected 
with  commercial  undertakings,  aud  lately  with  political  matters. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  North-Devon  railway;  a  director  (having 
first  been  for  ten  years  deputy-chairman  aud  managing  director) 
of  the  Globe  Assurance  Company,  &c.  He  was  also  for  awhile  vice- 
president  of  the  Administrative  Keform  Association,  under  whose 
auspices  he  unsuccessfully  contested  the  borough  of  Barnstaple,  and 
in  August  1854  was  returned  as  member  for  Bath,  for  which  place  he 
was  re-elected  inAprd  1857.  He  is  (1867)  President  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects;  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1835, 
and  he  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  of  the  Geological 
Society.  Mr.  Tite  is  the  author  of  a  '  Report  of  a  Visit  to  the  Estates 
of  the  Hon.  Irish  Society  in  Londonderry  and  Coleraine  in  the  year 
1834 ; '  and  of  the  Introduction  to  a  '  Catalogue  of  Romau  Anti- 
quities found  in  the  site  of  the  Royal  Exchange.' 

TITI,  SANTI  DI,  an  Italian  painter  and  architect,  was  born  of  a 
noble  family  at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  in  Tuscany  in  1538.  He  was  a 
scholar  of  Bronzino,  and,  accoiding  to  Lanzi,  also  studied  under 
Cellini.  While  at  Rome  he  was  employed  upon  some  subjects  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Palazzo  Sal viat  i,  and  painted  a  St.  Jerome  iu  San  Gio- 
vanni de'  Fiorentini,  besides  executing  several  works  in  the  Belvedere 
of  the  Vatican.  He  returned  to  Florence  iu  1566,  with  a  reputation 
for  great  ability  in  design  ;  nor  was  his  reputation  at  all  diminished 
by  tne  works  he  there  produced,  for  among  them  are  some  of  his  best, 
including  his  Resurrection  aud  Supper  at  Einmaus,  in  Santa  Croce; 
of  which,  and  of  his  other  performances,  a  full  account  is  given  by 
Borghini,  in  his  'Reposo.'  It  was  also  at  Florence  that  he  chiefly 
exercised  his  profession  of  architect.  The  Casa  Dardanelli,  the  Villa 
Spini  at  Peretoln,  and  his  own  house  at  Florence,  are  enumerated 
among  his  works  of  that  class,  but  without  much  commendation.  He 
is  said  however  to  have  displayed  much  taste  in  some  of  his  archi- 
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tectural  backgrounds  in  painting,  in  which  lio  also  showed  great 
knowledge  of  perspective.  His  pencil  wan  frequently  employed  Ou 
merely  temporary  decorations,  either  on  occasions  of  soleum  funeral 
obsequies  or  splendid  festivities,  of  which  latter  kind  were  those  which 
lie  painted  at  tli«  celebration  of  tlw  nuptials  of  the  JJuke  of  J.rac- 
ciauo.  Santi  died  in  1GU3,  leaving  a  son  named  Tiberio,  who  was  also 
au  artist,  and  wlm  did  not  long  survive  him. 

TITIAN.  TIZIA'NO  VECE'LLIO,  commonly  called  TITIAN, 
ODo  of  the  greatest  painters  of  modern  times,  was  born  at  Capo  del 
Cadore,  a  small  place,  on  tho  l  iver  1'iave  in  the  Venetian  state,  in  T177, 
[the  common  accounts  sny  1480].  lie  was  of  the  ancient,  family  of 
Vecellio,  of  which  was  San  Tiziano,  bit-hop  of  Uderzo.  At  the  age  of 
about  ten  young  Titian  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Venice  to  an  uncle, 
to  be  placed  with  some  competent  painter,  lie  was  first  placed  with 
Sebastiano  Zuccuti,  and  shortly  afterwards  with  Gentile  Bellini,  whom 
however  ho  also  soon  left  for  Giovanni  bis  brother,  the  mo  t  emiuent 
painter  of  his  time  at  Venice.  Titian  soon  surpassed  his  master. 
His  early  works,  in  themselves  extraordinary,  are  infinitely  more  so 
when  compared  with  the  works  of  the  leading  artists  of  Venice  of  his 
time.  His  early  portraits  are  finished  with  remarkable  care,  drawn 
in  excellent  taste,  and  some  of  bis  pictures  rival  the  works  of  the 
Dutch  and  old  German  artists  in  finish  :  there  is  in  tho  gallery  of 
Dresdeu  a  picture  of  tho  Tribute  Money  of  this  description.  The 
great  improvement  in  the  works  of  Titiiin  upon  those  of  Giovanni 
Bellini  and  bis  school  has  been  considered  to  be  in  a  great  degree 
derived  from  the  works  of  Giorgione  di  Ca-tel  Franco  who  had  appro- 
priated much  of  the  style  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci.  [GlOBOIONE.] 
Giorgiono  was  two  years  the  sonior  of  Titian,  and  their  works  were  so 
much  aliko  that  they  could  not  always  be  distinguished;  but  the 
merit  of  introducing  the  new  style  into  Venice  belongs  to  Giorgione. 
These  two  paiuters  were  fellow-pupils,  and  for  some  timo  friends, 
until,  upon  au  occasion  when  'litian  was  appointed,  or  Giorgiote 
employed  him,  to  assist  him  in  some  frescoes  for  the  new  fondaco  de' 
Teoeschi  (German  warehouse),  the  portion  executed  by  Titian  was 
pref.  rred  to  that  of  Giorgione  by  some  of  his  own  friends,  and  a  jealousy 
arose  between  them. 

At  the  dea1  h  of  Giovanni  Bellini  in  1512,  Titian  was  employed  by 
the  state  to  complete  a  work  in  the  Sala  del  Gran  Consiglio  of  the. 
Homage  of  Frederic  B.irbarossa  to  Pope  Alexander  III.,  which  he  bad 
left  unfinished.  Titian  completed  the  picture,  but  he  made  many 
alterations  in  it;  the  senate  was  however  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
work,  that  they  presented  him  with  the  office  of  La  Senscria,  with  a 
salary  of  about  300  crowns  per  annum,  by  which  he  was  obliged  to 
paint  for  eight  crowns  the  portrait  of  every  doge  created  in  his  time, 
to  be  placed  in  the  palace  of  St.  Mark.  He  painted  by  virtue  of  this 
place  the  portraits  of  Pietro  Lando,  Francesco  Donato,  Marcantonio 
Trevisano,  and  the  Venieri :  he  was  unable  to  paint  the  portraits  of 
the  last  two  doges  of  his  time  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age. 

In  1514  Titian  painted  his  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  and  other  Baccha- 
nalian and  similar  works  in  the  palace  of  Alfonso  I.,  duke  of  Ferrara, 
which  display  his  extraordinary  power  of  seeing  and  imitating  nature 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  It  was  upon  a  door  in  an  apartment  of  this 
palace  that  he  painted  his  celebrated  picture  of  the  Tribute  Money 
noticed  above:  it  represents  a  Pharisee  showing  Christ  a  piece  of 
money,  who  appears  to  be  asking  him  the  question,  "  Whose  is  this 
image  and  superscription  ? "  The  figures  are  half-length  and  of  the 
natural  size.  He  painted  also  at  the  same  time  the  portrait  of  the 
duke  with  his  hand  resting  upon  a  cannon,  and  oue  of  the  Signora 
Laura,  who  afterwards  was  married  to  the  duke.  All  these  pictures 
are  amongst  Titian's  finest  works;  and  Michel  Angelo,  when  he  fiist 
saw  the  duke's  portrait,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "Titian  alone  is 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  paioter."  Titian  became  acquainted  at 
Ferrara  with  Ariosto,  and  painted  his  portrait.  The  poet  compliments 
the  painter  in  his  'Orlando  Furioso'  (c.  xxxiii.  2) : — 

"  Bastiano,  liafael,  Tizian,  ch'onora 

Non  men  Cadore,  die  quci  Venezia  e  Urbino." 

In  1516,  shortly  after  he  returned  from  Ferrara  to  Venice,  he  painted 
in  oil  his  famous  picture  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  for  the 
great  altar  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  gloriosa  de'  Frari :  it  is  now 
in  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Venice.  This  picture  is  very 
large,  and  the  figures  are  larger  than  life  :  in  the  highest  part  is  God 
the  Father  between  two  angels ;  in  the  middle  the  Virgin  ascending, 
accompanied  by  angels;  and  on  the  ground  aiv  the  twelve  apostles 
witnessing  the  miracle.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in 
the  world,  grand  in  composition  and  design,  and  in  colouring  wonder- 
ful. Titian  never  surpassed  it  in  these  respects  by  any  of  his  l  iter 
works. 

_  This  and  the  works  Titian  painted  at  Ferrara  so  spread  his  reputa- 
tion, that  he  was  invited  by  Leo  X.  to  Home.  Kaffaelle  also  entreated 
him  to  make  tho  journey ;  the  deaths  however  of  the  pope  and 
Kaffaelle  in  1520,  put  an  end  for  a  time  to  the  pro  ject.  He  was  invited 
likewise  about  the  same  time  by  Francis  I.,  whose  portrait  he  painted, 
to  France;  an  invitation  which  he  showed  no  disposition  to  accept. 

In  1523  he  painted  his  celebrated  picture  of  St.  Peter  Martyr,  for 
the  chapel  of  that  saint,  in  the  church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo.  This 
work  has  been  extravagantly  praised  by  many  critics,  both  for  its 
arrangement  and  execution  ;  the  landscape  is  particularly  excellent. 
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Algarotti  Cull*  it  a  picture  without  a  fault:  it*  corn  ral  truth  and 
appearance  of  reality  are  not  Its  least  remarkable  properties.  1  hi* 
picture,  as  well  as  the  Assumption  already  mentioned  are  painted  irj 
a  much  freer  sty lo  than  Titian's  earlier  work*.  Aretin  wrote  in  ICi'M 
a  letter  to  Tribolo,  the  sculptor,  in  praiso  of  the  Bfe  Peter  Martyr,  by 
which  we  learn  that  this  sculptor  and  BenTOOntO  Cellini  were  strongly 
impressed  with  its  extraordinary  excellence.  Itwaafull  ltf{  feet  high, 
by  nearly  10  wide,  was  painted  upon  wood,  but  was  transferred  to 
Canvas  by  M.  Saqilin,  at  Paris,  in  1799.  This  noble  picture  WSJ  un- 
happily burnt  in  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  church,  in  August,  lb«7. 

In  consequence  of  the  St.  Peter  Martyr,  Titian  received  a  commis- 
sion to  paint  the  Victory  of  tho  Venetian*  over  tho  Jani.-a  tries  in  the 
great  council  chamber  at  Venice,  which  was  enn-idored  the  be-t 
picture  there:  it  perished  by  fire,  but  there  is  a  print  of  it  by  Fontaua 
Alio  her  celebrated  picture  which  Titian  painted  about  the  same  time 
was  bis  St.  Sebastian,  for  tho  church  of  San  Nicolo  de'  Frari,  at 
Venice,  but  now  in  the  Vatican  at  Home.  This  work  also  ha*  been 
the  subject  of  much  eulogy,  especially  for  its  colouring  :  it  has  been 
engraved  by  Lefevre. 

Notwithstanding  Titian's  great  reputation,  be  lived  in  a  very  humble 
way  until  he  obtained,  through  his  friend  Aretin,  the  notice  and  the 
patronage  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  In  1530  Charles  s>  nt  for  him  to 
Bologna  to  paint  his  portrait:  he  painted  that  of  Ippolito  de'  Medici 
at  the  same  time,  besides  portraits  of  many  other  distinguished  pers  ,n- 
ages ;  and  he  received  also  several  other  commissions  from  tho 
emperor.  Titian  went  from  Bologna  to  Mantua  with  the  Duke 
Frederico  Gonzaga,  for  whom  he  executed  many  works;  amongst 
them  eleven  of  the  twelve  C;csars.  Domitian  was  painted  by  Bernar- 
dino Campi :  they  were  lo  t  in  1030  at  the  plundering  of  Mantua,  but 
they  have  been  often  copied.  In  1532  Titian  went  again  to  Bologna, 
and  painted  the  emperor  a. second  time:  about  this  time  also  he 
appears  to  have  accompanied  Charles  into  Spain,  and  remained  there 
three  years,  during  which  time  he  executed  many  celebrated  woiks  ; 
but  there  will  be  occasion  to  mention  this  subject  lower  down.  In 
1530  abo  Titian  appears  to  have  met  Charles  at,  Asti,  after  his  return 
from  Africa. 

In  1537  be  painted  for  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degl'  Angeli,  at 
Murauo,  an  Annunciation,  which  was  rejected  on  account  of  the  price, 
500  crowns  (about  100  guineas);  and  he  presented  the  picture  to 
Charles  V.,  who  sent  him  2U00  crowns  in  return.  In  1541  he  painted 
the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  Apo-tles  for  the  altar  of  the 
church  of  Santo  Spirito ;  and  three  others,  in  oil,  for  the  ceiling,  the 
Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  David  and  Goliah,  and  the  Death  of  AbeL 
Copies  were  afterwards  substituted  for  these  works,  which  were  re- 
moved to  Santa  Maria  della  Salute ;  and  in  1513  he  painted  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin  and  San  Tiziano  for  his  native  place,  in  which  he  intro- 
duced his  own  portrait.  In  the  same  year  he  was  invited  by  Pope 
Paul  III.  to  Bologna,  and  painted  his  portrait  there,  a  celebrated 
picture,  with  which  the  pope  was  so  much  pleased,  that  he  requested 
Titian  to  go  with  him  to  Pome  ;  but  the  painter  was  obliged  to  decline, 
on  account  of  an  engagement  with  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  for  whom  he 
painted  several  pictures. 

A  letter  from  Aretin  to  Titian,  of  the  year  1545,  shows  in  what 
great  favour  Titian  stood  with  the  government  of  Venice  :  it  speaks  of 
his  large  pension,  and  the  many  imposts  from  which  be  was  exempted. 
Iu  the  same  year  there  was  a  false  report  of  his  death,  which  appears 
to  have  oistressed  the  emperor,  from  a  letter  which  Titian  himself 
wrote  to  Charles  to  contradict  it.  In  this  year  also  Titian  visited 
Ron.e,  and  painted  Paul  HI.  again,  with  the  Cardinal  Farnese  and 
Duke  Octavio  Farnese  in  one  group.  Nortbcote  terms  this  picture 
one  of  the  finpst  examples  of  portrait  in  the  world;  and  he  relates  that 
he  and  Fuseli  saw  it  to.ether  at  Capo  di  Monte,  at  Naples,  and  the 
latter  exclaimed  upon  seeing  it,  "  That  is  true  history." 

Aretin  wrote  several  letters  to  Titian  whilst  he  was  at  Rome,  one  of 
which,  dated  October,  1545,  he  finishes  by  requesting  him  not  to  be  so 
lost  in  contemplation  of  the  Last  Judgment,  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  as 
to  forget  to  make  haste  back,  and  be  absent  from  him  and  Sansovino 
all  the  winter.  Michel  Angelo  visited  Titian  with  Vasari  in  the 
Belvedere,  whilst  he  was  painting  a  picture  of  Juriter  and  Danae,  and 
Vasari  says  he  praised  the  picture  very  much  in  the  presence  of 
Titiin  :  and  he  afterwards  spoke  ver.y  highly  of  his  colouring  and 
execution  ;  but  he  observed  that  it  was  a  pity  that  the  Venetian 
painters  had  not  a  better  mode  of  study,  and  weri  not  early  initiate  1 
in  sound  principles  of  drawing:  and  he  added,  that  if  Titian  had 
been  as  much  assisted  by  art  as  he  was  by  nature,  nothing  could 
surpass  him. 

Titian  appears  to  have  left  Rome  in  May  1540  ;  and  he  visited 
Florence  on  his  return  to  Venice.  Vasari  however  s  iys  that  after  the 
death  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  in  1547,  Pope  Paul  II L  offered  his 
office  of  keeper  of  the  seals  of  lead  to  Titian,  which  however  Titian 
declined,  and  this  has  led  some  writers  to  suppose  tt  a*.  Titian  must 
have  been  then  in  Rome,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  the  offer,  if 
made,  was  forwarded  to  Titian  after  his  return  to  Venice.  Late  in 
1547  he  was  invitrd  by  the  emperor  to  Augsburg,  whither  he  went  in 
the  beginning  of  154S.  In  1550  he  went  again  to  Charles  to  Augsburg 
and  iu  1553  is  said  to  have  accompanied  i.im  into  Spain,  where  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  he  remained  three  years,  but  this  is  certainly 
incorrect.    It  was  at  Barcelona  that  Charles  created  Titian  const 
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palatine  of  the  empire  and  made  him  kuight  of  the  order  of  St.  Iago. 
In  the  patent  of  nobility  given  at  Barcelona,  as  Ridolfi  says,  in  1553, 
which  ought  probably  to  be  1535,  Titian  is  styled  besides  count  pala- 
tine, knight,  and  count  of  the  sacred  Lateran  palace,  and  of  the 
imperial  court  and  consistory.  Charles  left  Barcelona  in  1542,  and  did 
not  return  until  1556  :  for  this  reason  Bermudez  concludes  that  1553 
in  Kidolfi  has  originated  from  an  error  of  the  copyist  for  1535.  Ber- 
mudez supposes  that  Titian  left  Spain  in  May  1535,  when  Charles 
went  to  Africa,  and  that  he  went  to  that  country  in  1532,  after  he 
painted  Charles  for  a  second  time  at  Bologna.  Titian  painted  several 
works  in  Spain  ;  but  of  those  which  were  in  the  royal  galleries  it  is 
not  exactly  known  which  were  painted  in  Spain,  or  which  were  sent 
there  from  Italy,  both  to  Charles  and  to  Philip,  or  which  were 
purchased  after  the  death  of  Titian.  There  are  however  in  Spain 
several  of  Titian's  masterpieces:  a  Sleeping  Venus,  "a  matchless 
deity,"  as  Cumberland  terms  it,  which  was  saved  from  the  conflagra- 
tion of  the  l'rado,  in  the  time  of  Philip  IV.,  by  which  several  of 
Titian's  and  other  valuable  pictures  weie  destroyed;  also  two  cele- 
brated groups  from  the  Ludovisi  palace  at  Rome,  oiie  of  Bacchanals, 
the  other  of  Cupids  ;  a  Last  Supper  in  the  refectory  of  the  Escurial, 
painted  for  Philip  II.  ;  Christ  in  the  Garden,  and  St.  Margaret  with 
the  Dragon.  The  Last  Supper  was  sent  by  Titian  to  Philip  in  1564; 
and  in  an  accompanying  letter  he  states  that  he  had  been  occupied 
seven  years  over  it,  during  which  time,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  had 
laboured  almost  continually  upon  it  :  this  is  auothcr  testimony  that 
Titian  was  not  in  Spain  so  late  as  1553  and  the  following  years.  In 
this  letter  Titian  complains  of  the  irregularity  with  which  two  grants 
made  to  him  by  the  emperor,  in  1541  and  15-18,  were  paid,  amounting 
to  4l)0  crowns  per  annum.  Philip  answered  it  in  1558,  and  gave 
peremptory  orders  that  the  sums  should  be  duly  paid,  with  the  follow- 
ing admonition,  in  his  own  handwriting,  to  the  governor  of  Milan  : 
"  You  kuow  how  I  am  interested  in  this  order,  as  it  affects  Titian; 
comply  with  it  therefore  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  me  no  occasion  to 
repeat  it."  These  400  crowns,  together  with  the  300  granted  by  the 
state  were  alone  sufficient  to  support  Titian  in  a  comfortable  manner; 
and  the  income  derived  from  his  works  enabled  l.im  to  live  in  great 
affluence  :  his  house  was  a  place  of  resort  to  the  nobles  of  Venice. 
He  painted  many  pictures  for  Philip.  In  a  letter  addressed  by  Titian 
to  Philip,  shortly  after  Philip  married  Queen  Mary  of  Kngland,  Titian 
mentions  a  Venus  and  Adonis,  which  he  scut  him  at  the  same  time, 
also  a  Danaii,  which  he  had  previously  sent,  and  a  Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda, and  a  Medea  and  Jason,  which  he  was  about  to  send  ;  likewise 
a  religious  piece,  which  he  had  had  ten  years  in  hand.  He  does  not 
name  this  religious  piece ;  but  about  this  time  he  painted  his  celebrated 
picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  San  Lorenzo  for  Philip  II.  :  it  is  a  night 
scene,  and  the  whole  light  of  the  picture  is  from  the  fire,  two  torches, 
and  a  ray  of  light  from  heaven.  In  this  picture,  though  he  was  then 
old,  Titian  has  displayed  a  power  of  composition  and  design  equal  to 
his  colouring,  and  has  much  surpassed  every  other  master  who  has 
painted  this  subject :  he  repeated  the  picture,  with  some  slight 
alterations  in  the  background,  for  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  at  Venice. 
Titian  often  repeated  his  pictures;  but  the  principal  part  of  the 
copies  were  painted  by  his  scholars  :  he  fiuished  them  only,  but  he 
generally  introduced  some  alterations  in  the  backgrounds. 

In  1506  Vasari  visited  Titian,  and,  although  he  was  then  eighty  nine 
years  of  age,  he  found  him  with  his  pencil  in  his  hand,  and  derived 
great  pleasure  from  his  conversation.  The  pencil  of  Titian  however  was 
active  for  still  ten  years,  although  the  pictures  he  produced  at  this 
time  were  not  calculated  to  add  to  his  reputation  :  they  are  extremely 
careless  and  slight  in  their  execution.  He  died  of  the  plague  on 
August  27th,  1571},  wTith  the  reputation  of  the  greatest  colourist  and 
one  of  the  greatest  painteis  that  ever  lived;  and  having  himself 
enjoyed  a  .European  fame  for  upwards  of  seventy  years.  He  was 
buried,  by  express  permission  of  the  senate  (which,  as  be  died  of  the 
plague,  was  necessary),  without  pomp  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
gloriosa  de'  Fran,  where  his  famous  picture  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  stood  before  it  was  removed  to  the  Academy ;  but  no  monument 
has  yet  been  raised  to  him,  though  a  splendid  one  was  projected  in 
Canova's  time. 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  Florentines,  and  some  recent  critics  of 
different  schools,  in  disparagement  of  the  design  of  Titian  ;  yet,  as  far 
as  regards  propriety  of  design,  there  can  be  no  comparison  between 
the  earlier  and  best  works  of  Titian  and  those  of  the  anatomical 
school  of  Florence  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the 
works  of  Titian  there  is  no  ostentation  of  any  kind  whatever;  no 
artifice.  In  composition,  in  design,  in  chiar'oscuro,  aud  in  colouring, 
he  fought  truth  only,  aud  that  according  to  his  own  perception  of  it. 
It  is  generally  allowed  that  for  the  pictorial  imitation  of  nature, 
without  any  addition  or  selection,  Titian  has  surpassed  all  the  other 
great  painters  of  Italy ;  but  in  invention,  composition,  and  design  he 
was  inferior  to  many  of  the  great  paint  rs  of  Home  and  of  Florence; 
yet  in  design  he  has  had  no  superior  in  the  Venetian  school.  His  works 
are  purely  historical,  or  simple  pictures  of  recorded  facts,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  always  paiuted  from  nature.  It  is  in  colouring  that  Titian 
is  pre  eminent :  the  same  grandeur  of  colour  and  effect  characterise 
everything  that  he  painted — whether  in  the  figure,  in  the  landscape,  in 
the  draperisB,  or  in  other  accessories.  His  chiar'oscuro  is  true,  because 
n  his  works  it  is  a  part  of  the  colouring,  but  it  never  constitutes,  as 


in  some  of  the  works  of  Correggio,  an  independent  object.  Titian's 
object  appears,  from  his  works,  to  have  been  to  produce  a  faithful 
imitation  of  every  appearance  of  nature  in  what  he  represented — 
thus  we  find  in  all  his  best  pictures  that  infinite  variety  of  local  tones 
which  appear  in  nature.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  commenced  the 
practice  of  glazing.  He  excelled  in  women  and  in  children :  his 
numerous  Venuses,  as  they  are  called,  are  well  known  :  of  theso 
perhaps  the  most  richly  and  transparently  coloured  is  that  at  Dresden  ; 
there  is  a  duplicate  of  this  picture  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at 
Cambridge.  In  his  naked  men  he  was  not  so  successful  :  perhaps  of 
these  the  best  is  his  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  Academy  at  Venice, 
formerly  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  There  are  two 
other  remarkable  pictures  by  Titian  in  the  collection  of  the  Venetian 
Academy  which  have  not  been  meutioned — a  Presentation  in  the 
Temple  and  a  Deposition  from  the  Cross.  The  former,  originally 
belougiug  to  the  old  church  della  Carita,  is  an  admirable  example  of 
Titian's  simple  and  natural  style  of  composition  ;  it  contains  many 
portraits:  the  latter  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  surprising  bold- 
ness of  touch,  yet  truth  and  brilliancy  of  colouring,  which  distinguish 
the  best  of  his  latest  works. 

There  is  no  list  of  the  works  of  Titian,  and  it  would  not  be  an  easy 
task  to  make  one.  His  portraits  are  extremely  numerous,  and  in  this 
department  he  is  almost  universally  considered  to  have  surpassed  all 
other  painters,  not  excepting  Vandyck.  There  is  at  Windsor  a  picturo 
said  to  be  the  portrait  of  Titian  and  Aretin,  or  some  senator,  by 
Titian,  which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised :  it  is  certainly,  for 
colouring,  one  of  the  first  pictures  in  the  world.  There  are  several 
other  admirable  pieces  by  Titian  in  England  :  two  in  the  Bridgewater 
Callery,  of  Actacon  and  Calisto  ;  the  Princess  Eboli  with  Philip  II.,  at 
Cambridge,  from  the  Orleans  Gallery,  the  repetition  of  the  Dresden 
Venus  mentioned  above;  and  the  Cornaro  Family,  at  Northumber- 
land Housa.  There  is  al->o  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris  a  remarkably  fine 
picture  for  the  composition  of  colour,  representing  the  Entombment 
of  Christ :  it  is  a  repetition  of  the  picture  of  the  same  subject  in  the 
Manfrmi  palace  at  Venice.  The  National  Gallery  contains  eight 
pictures  attributed  to  Titian,  of  which  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  and 
Venus  and  Adonis  are  brilliant  examples  of  his  manner  of  painting 
mythological  subjects,  and  the  '  Ariosto,'  of  his  style  of  portraiture. 

Titiau,  Aretin,  and  Sansovino  the  architect,  were  great  friends,  and 
were  almost  inseparable  when  at  Venice.  Titian  painted  Aretin 
several  times ;  he  is  also  said  to  have  painted  several  portraits  of 
Ariosto,  who  was  likewise  his  friend :  there  is  one  in  the  Manfrini 
palace  at  Venice.  Considering  Titian's  great  reputation,  little  is 
known  concerning  his  private  life,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  of 
an  amiable  disposition  and  agreeable  conversation  :  he  seems  however 
to  have  been  particularly  suscjptible  of  jealousy.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  even  so  jealous  of  his  own  brother  Francesco  Vecellio,  that  ho 
induced  him  to  give  up  painting  and  to  follow  the  occupation  of  a 
merchant;  his  reputed  jealousy  of  Tintoretto  as  a  boy  has  been 
mentioned.  [Tintoretto.] 

His  biographers  Kidolfi  and  others  relate  several  anecdotes  showing 
his  intimacy  with  Charles  V.,  and  the  respect  that  the  emperor  had 
for  bim.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  Charles  was  present,  whilst  he 
was  painting,  Titian  let  his  brush  fall,  and  the  emperor  immediately 
picked  it  up  and  gave  it  to  Titian,  saying,  "  Titian  is  worthy  of  being 
served  by  Caesar"  ("  Titiano  e  degno  essere  servito  da  Cesare'). 
Northcote  the  painter  wrote  a  Life  of  Titian,  or,  as  some  say,  got 
Hazlitt  to  write  it  for  him:  'The  Life  of  Titian,  with  Anecdotes  of 
the  Distinguished  Persons  of  his  Time,'  2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1830. 
This  book  of  784  pages  is  a  mass  of  matter  thrown  together  without 
judgment  or  arrangement,  and  it  contains  several  inaccuracies  aud 
some  contradictions.  It  consists  of  two  reviews  of  Titian's  life,  which 
are  distinct  lives;  the  second  review,  'from  Ridolfi,  Ticozzi,  and 
others.'  beginning  with  ch.  xxviii.  or  page  73  of  the  second  volume,  is 
the  better  portion  of  the  work,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
written  by  the  same  hand  that  wrote  the  other  portion. 

To  be  enabled  to  appreciate  fully  the  powers  of  Titian  it  is  neces- 
sary to  examine  his  works  at  Venice;  after  Venice  he  is  seen  to  most 
advantage  in  Madrid.  Bermudez  has  given  a  kind  of  list  of  his  public 
works  in  Spain,  in  hia  'Dictionary  of  Spanish  Artists;'  he  enumerates 
about  eighty.  Titian's  scholars  were  not  very  numerous :  the  best 
were  Paris  Bordone,  Bonifazio  Veneziauo,  Girolamo  di  Tiziano,  and  his 
son  Orazio  Vecellio.  His  imitators  were  more  so,  for  they  include  to  a 
certain  extent  all  the  great  painters  of  Venice  of  his  time,  who 
acquired  a  reputation  subsequently  to  his  own.  Titian  is  said  to 
have  engraved  on  copper  and  on  wood. 

There  were  several  other  painters  of  the  family  of  the  Vecelli,  for 
whom  see  Vecellio. 

TITSINGH,  ISAAC,  one  of  the  most  able  civilians  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indian  service  during  the  last  century,  was  born  at  Amsterdam 
in  1740.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  of  Hol- 
land at  an  early  age,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  counsellor.  His  naturally 
vigorous  constitution  defied  the  pestilential  effects  of  the  climate  of 
Batavia,  where  in  the  course  of  seventeen  years  he  saw  the  entire  body 
of  his  colleagues  twice  renewed.  He  was  sent  as  supercargo  to  Japan 
in  1778.  The  war  which  then  raged  prevented  the  despatch  of  the 
ship  sent  annually  from  Uatavia  to  the  Dutch  factory  at  Desima,  and 
Titsingh  was  in  consequence  detained  there  for  several  years.    He  did 
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not  quit  Japan  till  1781.  After  his  return  to  BatBvia  ho  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  Dutch  factory  in  tho  vicinity  of  ChandernagOM  :  how 
loot;  lie  filled  this  olliee  is  uuci'rtain. 

In  1794  Titsingh  was  appointed  by  the  government  at  Hatavia  chief 
of  the  embassy  which  Van  Braam,  hoping  to  bo  himself  appointed 
ambassador,  had  persuaded  thorn  to  send  to  the  court  of  l'okin.  The 
misaiou  left  Canton  on  the  22nd  of  November  1794,  and  reached  that 
city  on  its  return  on  the  1  ltli  of  May  1705.  Tho  ill  health  of  Titsingh 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  residence  at  Pekin  caused  the  discharge 
of  the  functions  of  ambassador  to  devolve  in  great  measure  on  Van 
Braam.  Not  long  after  the  termination  of  this  mission  Titsingh 
returned  to  Holland,  after  a  residence  of  about  thirty-one  years  in 
the  Kast.  The  involuntary  prolongation  of  his  residence  in  Japan  had 
enabled  him  to  obtain  a  greater  amount  of  information  relative  to 
those  islands  than  his  predecessors,  and  the  friendships  he  had  con- 
tracted with  several  of  the  noblos  enabled  him  to  procure,  at  a  later 
date,  by  their  good  ollices,  material  additious  to  the  collections  he  had 
made  himself.  He  was  acknowledged  both  by  tho  Japanese  and 
Chiuese  to  possess  a  knowledgo  of  their  customs  and  manners  rare  in 
a  European.  He  was  esteemed  by  his  colleagues  for  his  business 
talents  ;  and  the  literati  of  Europe  who  had  applied  to  him  for  infor- 
mation had  ever  found  him  as  courteous  and  liberal  as  he  was  intel- 
ligent: consequently  great  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  Japan  wore 
anticipated  on  his  return  to  Europe.  These  expectations  were  how- 
ever in  >a  great  measure  disappointed.  With  the  exception  of  infor- 
mation which  he  supplied  to  Marsden,  De  Guigncs  and  others, nothing 
appeared  during  his  life;  and  after  his  death,  by  a  fever  which  he 
neglected,  in  February  1812,  his  collections  were  dispersed;  only  a 
portion  of  his  manuscripts,  maps,  and  curiosities  were  ultimately 
recovered.  M.  Nepven,  who  had  become  tho  purchaser  of  the  frag- 
ments, publishef  in  1819,  in  two  vols.  8vo,  '  Ceremonies  usitees  au 
Japon  pour  les  Manages  et  les  Fundrailles,  suivies  de  Details  sur  la 
Poudre  Doxia,  et  de  la  Preface  d'un  livre  de  Confoutzee  sur  la  Pidtd 
Filiale,  traduit  du  Japonais  par  feu  M.  Titsingh.'  In  the  introduction 
to  the  Memoirs  the  author  states  that  mauy  of  the  most  distinguished 
Japanese  are  fully  aware  of  the  advantage  their  country  would  derive 
from  an  oxteuded  intercourse  with  foreigners.  In  1820  M.  Abel 
Kdmusat  published  in  8vo,  from  the  manuscripts  of  Titsingh,  Mdtnoirrs 
et  Anecdot-a  de  la  Dyuastie  rdgnaute  des  Djogouns,  souverains  du 
Japon,  avec  la  Ddscription  des  Fetes  et  Ceremonies  observees  aux 
dili'erentes  epoques  de  l'aunee  a  la  cour  de  ces  Princes,  et  un  Appeudice 
contenant  des  Ddtails  sur  la  Poesie  des  Japonais,  leur  Maniere  de 
diviser  TAnnee,  &c.'  An  English  translation  of  these  two  works,  by 
Frederic  Shoberl,  was  published  in  1822  The  volumes  edited  by  M. 
Rdmusat,  and  the  English  translation,  contain  a  catalogue  of  the  books, 
printed  and  in  manuscript,  the  maps,  plans,  coins,  &c,  collected  by 
Titsingh.  Among  the  manuscripts  are  his  journal  of  travels  from 
Canton  to  Pekin  ;  copies  of  letters  addressed  by  him  to  various 
persons  during  the  years  1790  to  1797  ;  forty-six  autograph  letters 
addressed  to  him  by  Japanese  functionaries  and  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries; thirty-five  autograph  letters  addressed  to  him  by  Volncy, 
De  Uuignes,  eenior,  and  other  eminent  literary  characters;  and  an 
exposition  of  the  official  conduct  of  M.  Titsingh.  The  twenty-fourth 
volume  of  the  'Annates  des  Voyages'  contains  au  account  of  the  island 
of  Yesso,  translated  from  the  Japanese  by  Titsingh,  and  a  1  Notice  sur 
Japon,'  in  Cliarpentier  Coseiguy's  '  Journey  to  Bengal,'  contains  a 
rather  inaccurate  report  of  the  substance  of  conversations  with  him 
respecting  that  country.  The  important  work  the  '  Japanese  Ency- 
clopaedia,' in  the  '  Bibliotheque  du  Roi/  at  Paris,  was  obtained  from 
Titsingh. 

TITTM  ANN,  JOHANN  AUGUST  HEINRICH,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  German  theologians  of  modern  times,  was  born  on  the 
1st  of  August  1773,  at  Langensalza,  where  his  father,  Carl  Christian 
Tittmann,  was  theu  preacher.  Young  Tittmann  was  originally  of  a 
very  weakly  constitution,  but  he  gained  strength  as  he  grew  older, 
especially  from  the  time  that  he  lived  at  Wittenberg,  where  his  father 
was  appointed  praepositus  and  professor  in  the  year  1775.  His  extra- 
ordinary talents  enabled  him  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  theology  aud 
philosophy  at  Wittenberg  as  early  as  1788,  after  he  had  the  year 
before  published  a  Latin  essay,  '  De  Virgilio  Homerum  imitaute,' 
Wittenberg  1787.  On  completing  his  studies  there,  he  went  to 
Leipzig  in  1792,  where  he  began  his  career  as  academical  teacher  on 
the  15th  of  May  1793.  His  talents  and  the  extensive  knowledge  he 
possessed  at  this  early  age  would  have  made  him  the  first  theologian 
of  his  time,  if  he  had  not  been  frequently  drawn  away  from  his  regular 
studies,  and  occupied  with  different  subjects.  Nevertheless  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much,  that  in  1795  he  was  appointed  morning 
preacher  (Friihprediger)  to  the  university,  and  the  year  after  professor 
extraordinary  of  philosophy,  and  in  1800  professor  of  theology.  lu 
1805  he  was  made  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  obtained  the  fourth  ordinary 
professorship  of  theology,  and  in  1818  he  became  first  professor  of 
theology  in  the  university  of  Leipzig.  Duriug  the  last  year  of  his  life 
be  was  dean  of  the  cati;edial  of  Meissen.  He  died,  in  consequence  of 
a  cold  he  took  in  lo28,  and  of  which  he  never  recovered,  on  the  31st 
of  December  1831. 

As  an  academical  teacher  Tittmann  distinguished  himself  by  his 
Muteness,  sound  judgment,  and  by  the  simplicity  and  clearness  with 
which  he  treated  his  subject.    It  was  perhaps  owing  to  the  variety  of 
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subjects  on  which  he  bad  tried  his  strength,  that  in  his  later  years  he 
was  competent  to  undertake  tho  most  variwl  buninesM  in  which  he  wa< 
employed  by  his  government.  At  the  congress  of  Vienna,  which  he 
attended  for  some  time,  he  spoke  with  great  frank n<  h-,  arid  particularly 
exerted  himself  to  realise  hi*  favourite  plan  of  uniting  the  German 
Protectants,  and  giving  to  their  body  a  new  ecclesiastical  constitution. 
But  his  object  was  not  attained.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
was  a  member  of  tho  tirst  chamber  of  the  Saxon  deputies,  in  which 
he  represented  the  university  of  Leipzig,  and  often  exercised  great 
iulluence  by  his  ability  and  his  powers  as  a  speaker. 

The  numerous  writings  of  Tittmann  are  distinguished  by  great 
clearness  of  style,  those  written  in  German,  as  well  as  those  in  Latin. 
The  following  are  tho  most  important  for  the  theological  student:  — 
' Enoy olopadie  der  Theologischeu  W  issen-chafteu,'  Leipzig,  8vo,  1798; 
'  Theocles,  ein  Gespriich  iiher  den  Glauben  au  Gott,'  Leipzig,  8vo, 
1799;  '  Ideen  zu  eiuer  Apologie  des  Glaubens,'  Leipzig,  8vo,  1799; 
'  Theon,  oder  iiber  unsere  Hoflnungen  nach  dem  Tode,'  Leipzig, 
1801;  'Lehrbuch  dor  Homiletik,'  Breslau,  8vo,  1804  ;  '  Praginatiscbe 
Geschichte  der  Theologie  und  Religion  in  der  Prote^tantischen  Kirche 
wahrend  der  zweiten  llalfto  deslSten  Jahrhunderts '  (of  this  excellent 
work  only  the  first  volume  appeared,  Breslau,  8vo,  1K05);  '  Ueber 
Supranaturalismus,  Rationali-unus,  und  Atheismus,'  8vo,  Leipzig,  1816; 
'  Ueber  Vereinigung  der  Evangelischen  Kirchen,' Leipzig,  1818;  'Die 
Evangelische  Kirche  im  Jahre  1530  und  1830,'  Leipzig,  8vo,  1830. 
Tittmann  also  edited  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  Leipzig, 
12mo,  1824,  which  has  oft--u  been  reprinted,  aud  Zonaras  aud  Photius's 
Greek  Lexicon,  Leipzig,  4to,  1808  ;  but  of  this  work  only  two  volumes 
appeared,  which  contain  the  Lexicon  of  Zouaras.  He  also  wrote  a  great 
number  of  Latin  dissertations  in  programmes  and  on  other  occa-ions, 
which  were  edited  after  his  death  by  Hahn,  under  the  title,  '  Opuscula 
varii  Argument!,  maximam  partem  dogmatici.  apologetici,  et  historici,' 
Leipzig,  8vo,  1833.  Another  Latin  work,  'Do  Synonymis  in  Novo 
Testamento,'  was  edited  by  Becher,  Leipzig,  8vo,  1832. 

TITUS,  FLA'VIUS  VESPASIA'NUS,  the  son  of  the  Emperor 
Vespasiauus,  was  born  on  the  29th  of  December,  a.d.  40.  He  received 
his  education  together  with  young  Kritannicus,  who  was  poisoned  by 
Nero  in  a.d.  55,  and  as  Titus  fell  dangerously  ill  alter  the  death  of  his 
unfortunate  friend,  it  was  said  and  believed  that  he  had  drunk  a  part 
of  that  deadly  potion  by  which  Britannicus  perished.  Titus  after- 
wards erected  two  statues  to  the  memory  of  the  companion  of  his 
youth.  Possessed  of  uncommon  beauty  and  vigour,  and  extraordinary 
talents,  Titus  distinguished  himself  at  an  early  age.  The  first  cam- 
paigns which  he  made  as  tribuuus  militum  were  in  Britannia  and 
Germany.  He  first  married  Aricidia  Tertulla,  the  daughter  of  a 
Roman  knight,  and  after  her  death,  Marcia  Furnilla,  who  was  of  a 
noble  family,  but  from  whom  he  was  divorced  some  time  after  she  had 
borne  him  a  daughter.  Titus  became  afterwards  quseator.  The  Jews, 
having  been  oppressed  by  Gessius  Florus,  revolted  in  a.d.  66,  and 
defeated  Ce»tius  Gallus,  the  proconsul  of  Syria,  but  they  were  beaten 
by  M.  Licinius  Mucianus,  the  new  proconsul  of  Syria,  aud  T.  Ves- 
pasiauus, the  father  of  Titus,  who  was  the  commander  of  the  Roman 
army,  which  consisted  of  three  legions.  One  of  these  legions  was 
commanded  by  Titus,  who  showed  as  much  military  skill  as  personal 
courage,  especially  in  the  siege  aud  capture  of  the  towns  of  Taricheaj 
aud  Gamala  (a.d.  67).  Duriug  his  sojourn  in  Palestine  he  fell  in  lova 
with  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa.    [Berenice  (6).] 

In  the  mean  time  the  Emperor  Nero  was  murdered,  aud  Galba  suc- 
ceeded (a.d.  69).  In  consequence  of  this  event,  T.  Vespasiauus  sent 
his  son  Titus  to  Rome,  in  order  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  new  emptror. 
Perhaps  also  Vespasiauus  wished  to  be  informed  of  Galba's  intention 
with  regard  to  the  war  in  Palestine,  the  command  of  the  forces 
employed  there  being  an  office  by  which  Vespasiauus  had  acquired 
gr.  at  influence  in  the  East.  (Tacitus,  '  Hist.,'  ii.  1,  and  the  notrs  to 
this  passage  in  the  edition  of  Gronovius,  ii.,  p.  127.)  The  people  said 
that  Titus  had  some  hope  of  being  adopted  by  Galba,  who  was  old  and 
without  issue;  but  although  this  motive  of  his  goiug  to  Rome  is 
rejected  by  Tacitus,  the  mere  existence  of  such  a  rumour  proves  that 
Titus  had.  already  attracted  the  public  attention.  When  Titus  arrived 
at  Corinth  he  was  informed  that  Galba  had  been  murdered  (15th  of 
January,  69),  and  that  the  imperial  power  was  disputed  by  Vitelliua 
aud  Utho.  This  event  perplexed  him.  His  commission  being  to  con- 
gratulate Galba,  he  could  not  expect  to  be  well  received  by  Vitellius, 
by  whose  instigation  Galba  had  been  massacred ;  nor  did  he  deem  it 
prudent  to  adhere  to  either  of  the  imperial  rivals  before  he  had  taken 
the  advice  of  his  father.  He  therefore  returned  to  Judaea.  There 
was  a  rumour  that  his  love  for  Berenice  was  the  secret  cause  of  his 
return ;  but  however  strong  his  passiou  was,  it  never  prevented  him 
from  doing  his  duty.  On  his  way  from  Greece  to  Syria  he  landed  on 
Cyprus,  and  there  consulted  the  oracle  in  the  temple  of  Venus  of 
Paphos.  The  answer  was  favourable  with  regard  to  his  voyage,  and 
highly  flattering  to  his  ambition  :  Sostratus,  the  priest  of  the  temple 
aud  the  reporter  of  the  oracle,  promised  him  the  empire.  (Tacitus, 
'  HUt.,'  ii.  2-4  ;  Suetonius,  '  Titus,'  c.  6.) 

Titus  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  revolution  by  which 
Vitellius  lost  his  power  a  short  time  after  his  victory  over  his  com- 
petitor Utho  at  Brixellum.  Full  of  blial  admiration  for  the  character 
of  his  father,  Titus  endeavoured  to  remove  the  only  obstacle  to  hi« 
succession,  vhich  might  have  frustrated  their  plans,  notwithstanding 
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Vespasianus  was  at  the  head  of  three  legions  and  a  strong  body  of 
auxiliaries.  This  obstacle  was  a  serious  misunderstanding  which 
exi  ted  between  Ve-pasiauus  and  Muscianus,  the  proconsul  of  Syria. 
Thus  Mice'  ed<-d  in  reconciling  t>  em.  I  heir  difference  had  chietly  a 
political  character,  yet  Thus,  by  the  mildness  of  his  n.anuer  and  by  the 
Di  'd  sty  of  his  persuasion,  brought  together  two  highly-gifted  men 
■who  w  re  divided  by  tho  most  intractable  of  passions.  Supported  by 
Mucianus,  by  Tiberius  Al  xander,  and  by  Titus,  Vespasianus  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  tho  army  in  the  liast,  while  his  brother  Flavius 
Sabinus  occupied  for  him  tlio  Capitol  in  Home,  and  compelled  Vitel- 
lius  to  lay  down  the  imperial  diadem.  [Vkspasianus  ;  Tiueuius 
Alexander;  Vitellhis.]  Vespasianus  left  J udrca  for  Home,  and  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Judaea  and  the  continuation  of  the  war 
devolved  upon  Titus.  Domitianus,  the  younger  brother  of  Titus, 
naving  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  lather,  Titus  interceded  for 
him  with  brotherly  affection.    (Tacitus,  'Hist.,'  iv.  51,  52.) 

The  army  in  Judsea,  of  which  Titus  was  now  the  commander,  con- 
sisted of  six  legions,  twenty  cohorts  of  allies,  eight  corps  of  cavalry, 
the  troops  of  the  Kings  Agrippa  and  Sohemus,  the  auxiliaries  of  King 
Autiochus  of  Commagene,  and  a  small  body  of  Arabs.  After  a  loug 
siege,  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  storm ;  the  whole  population,  more 
than  600,000  men,  was  massacred ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  Jews 
were  dispersed  over  the  world  (2nd  of  September,  a.d.  70).  Iu  this 
memorable  siege  Titus  distinguished  himself  both  as  a  general  and  as 
a  soldier,  and  it  is  said  that  he  killed  twelve  men  of  the  garrison  with 
bis  own  hand.  In  the  same  year  Titus  was  created  Csesar  by  Ves- 
pasianus, whose  colleague  he  was  in  his  first  consulship ;  and  he  was 
again  consul  in  the  years  72,  74,  75,  76,  77,  and  79.  Vespasianus 
however  recalled  his  son  from  Judasa.  A  rumour  was  spread  that 
Titus  secretly  aimed  at  making  himself  master  of  the  East,  and  this 
rumour  had  reached  Vespasianus. 

So  universally  was  Titus  beloved,  that  the  army  implored  him 
either  to  stay  with  them,  or  at  least  not  to  go  without  them  ;  but  he 
obeyed  the  command  of  his  father,  and  by  his  speedy  return  proved 
that  those  rumours  were  entirely  unfounded.  He  celebrated  a  triumph 
together  with  Vespasianus,  for  their  victories  over  th*;  Jews,  in  com- 
memoration of  which  a  triumphal  arch  was  erected,  which  is  still  one 
of  the  finest  monuments  of  that  kind  existing  in  Rome.  Titus  was 
likewise  tribune  with  his  father,  who  esteemed  him  so  much,  that  he 
allowed  him  not  only  to  write  letters  in  his  name,  but  also  to  draw  up 
the  imperial  edicts.  (Suetonius  'Titus,'  6.)  During  the  reign  of 
Vespasianus,  various  high  functions  were  successively  conferred  upon 
Titus,  whose  character  however  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  altered 
by  the  influence  of  the  general  corruption  of  the  capital.  He  was 
charged  with  acting  rashly :  he  subjected  himself  to  the  reproach  of 
having  ordered  the  murder  of  Ca:cina,  which  was  an  act  of  cruelty,  for 
though  Carina  was  guilty  of  treason,  he  had  not  been  legally  sentenced 
(Suetonius,  'Titus,'  6);  and  he  was  generally  reproached  for  taking 
money  from  those  who  solicited  his  intercession  with  the  emperor. 
On  the  other  side  however  he  remonstrated  with  his  father  on  those 
measures  which  this  very  economical  prince  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  finances,  which  were  exhausted  by  the  dissipation  of 
Vitellius.  He  was  also  charged  with  love  of  women.  But  he  ordered 
Berenice,  who  had  followed  him  to  Rome,  to  go  back  to  Judaea,  aud  he 
thus  proved  once  more  that  his  passion  for  her  did  not  prevent  him 
from  doing  his  duty.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  Romans, 
who,  by  the  example  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Nero,  knew  that  the 
•virtue  of  exalted  men  is  exposed  to  great  temptations  and  strange 
changes,  feared  that  Titus  would  become  a  new  proof  of  the  truth  of 
their  experience. 

But  no  sooner  did  Titus  become  emperor  by  the  death  of  Ves- 
pasianus in  a.d.  79,  than  he  showed  that  all  these  fears  were  unfounded. 
His  virtuous  conduct  was  the  subject  of  general  admiration.  During 
bis  short  reign  the  empire  was  visited  by  great  calamities.  An  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius  destroyed  the  towns  of  Herculaneum,  Stabi»,  and 
Pompeii,  and  carried  ruin  over  the  fertile  co  st  of  Campania  (August, 
79;  [Puny]  :  in  the  year  80  a  conflagration  broke  out  in  Rome,  which 
lasted  three  days,  and  destroyed  a  great  part  of  this  city ;  the  build- 
ings on  the  Campus  Martins,  the  Capitol,  the  library  of  Octaviauus, 
were  laid  in  ruins,  and  the  Pantheon  was  damaged;  and  no  sooner 
had  the  people  recovered  from  their  consternation  than  the  plague 
broke  out,  of  which  10,000  persons  died  every  day.  Titus  supported 
his  unhappy  subjects  with  the  greatest  liberality;  he  exhausted  his 
treasures,  aud  he  ordered  the  property  and  estates  of  those  who  had 
perished  without  leaving  heirs,  to  be  distributed  among  the  sufferers, 
although  the  property  of  such  persons  belonged  to  the  fiscus,  or  the 
emperor's  private  purse.  His  liberality  was  so  gn  at  that  his  friends 
reproached  him  for  it;  he  answered,  that  it  was  not  just  that  any- 
body should  leave  the  emperor  with  a  sorrowful  eye.  He  punished 
severely  and  exiled  to  the  small  barren  islands  in  the  Mediterranean 
those  who  followed  the  profession  of  false  accusers  [Tiberius  Claudius 
NehoJ  ;  and  he  disliked  the  punishment  of  death  so  much,  that  he 
used  to  say  that  he  would  rather  die  than  cause  the  death  of  others. 
Two  patricians  conspired  against  him,  but  he  did  not  punish  them  :  he 
only  said,  "  Do  not  do  it  again  ;  Providence  alone  distributes  crowns" 
(Suetonius, '  Titus,'  9) ;  and  he  then  invited  them  to  accompany  him 
to  the  amphitheatre.  He  acted  with  the  same  generosity  towards  his 
rother  Doraitianu",  who  was  guilty  of  more  than  one  conspiracy 


against  his  brother.  He  gained  all  hearts  by  his  extreme  affability, 
which  however  was  always  accompanied  by  dignity  ;  and  he  delighted 
the  Roman  people  with  splendid  entertainments,  giving  them  amongst 
others  the  spectacle  of  live  thousand  wild  beasts  fignting  with  each 
other  iu  the  Colosseum,  or  Flavian  amphitheatre,  which  was  finished 
by  his  order,  the  construction  of  it  having  been  commenced  under 
Vespasianus. 

During  the  reign  of  Titus,  Agricola  restored  tranquillity  to  Britain, 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Tay.  (a.d.  80.)  In  the  following 
year  he  constructed  the  wall  between  the  riveis  Glota  aud  Bodotria 
(the  Frith  of  Clyde  and  the  Frith  of  Forth),  in  order  to  protect 
Britain  against  the  invasions  of  the  Caledonians. 

In  order  to  recover  his  broken  health  Titus  retired,  in  a.d.  81,  to  a 
villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Reate.  which  belonged  to  his  family, 
and  where  Vespasianus  had  died.  Here  he  was  attacked  by  acute 
fever,  and  died  on  the  13th  of  September  81.  It  was  said  that  his 
brother  Domitianus,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  ileate,  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  death  by  advising  the  use  of  improper  remedies.  On  his 
death-bed  Titua  exclaimed  that  ho  died  without  regret,  except  for  one 
act,  which  however  he  did  not  specify.  The  news  of  his  death  reached 
Rome  in  the  evening:,  and  the  senators  assembled  in  the  same  night, 
anxious  to  know  each  other's  hopes  and  fears  with  regard  to  the 
unworthy  successor  of  Titus,  Domitianus.  The  consternation  of  the 
people  was  general,  for  they  had  lost  him  to  whom  they  had  given  the 
name  of  "  the  delight  of  the  human  race." 

(Josephus,  Jewish  War,  vi.  6,  &c. ;  Dion  Cassiue,  lxvi.  18,  &c.  ; 
Auteliua  Victor,  De  Cuesaribus,  10;  Eutropias,  vii.  14.) 
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TITUS.  Little  is  known  of  the  personal  history  of  Titus,  to  whom 
the  epistle  of  St.  Paul  is  addressed.  His  name  is  not  even  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  all  authentic  information  about  him 
is  derived  from  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  From  these  it  appears  that 
Titus  was  conveited  by  St.  Paul,  by  whom  he  is  called  "  his  own  son 
after  the  common  faith  "  (i.  4),  but  when  and  where  is  not  recorded. 
Accordingly  there  are  various  conjectures  on  this  subject.  This  we 
know  for  certain,  that  Titus  was  (Acts,  xv. ;  Gal.,  ii.)  with  St.  Paul  in 
Antioch  before  the  first  Couucil  was  holden  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  ho 
was  one  of  the  party  sent  by  the  Church  at  Antioch  to  consult  the 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  question  whether  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Gentile  converts  to  submit  to  circumcision  "  after  the  manner  of 
Moses."  To  this  rite  the  Judaising  Christians  at  Jerusalem  were 
anxious  that  Titus  should  submit ;  but  St.  Paul  (Gal.,  ii.)  informs  us 
that  he  firmly  refused  to  do  so.  After  the  Council  it  would  seem  that 
Titus  returned  with  St.  Paul  to  Antioch,  and  subsequently  accom- 
panied him  on  some  of  his  travels. 

At  any  rate,  from  the  expression  in  2  Cor.,  viii.  23,  it  appears  almost 
certain  that  Titus  assisted  St.  Paul  in  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Corinth. 
From  1  Cor.,  xvi.  8,  compared  with  2  Cor.,  vii.,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Titus  was  also  with  St.  Paul  during  bis  long  residence  at  Ephesus 
(Acts,  xix.  10),  aud  that  he  was  selected  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  was  written  by  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus. 
On  his  return  from  Corinth,  whatever  might  be  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  alluded  to  in  2  Cor.  vii.,  Titus  met  St.  Paul  in  Macedonia,  and 
gave  him  such  an  account  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  aud  of  the  effect 
produced  by  his  first  letter  to  it,  as  gave  him  the  highest  satisfaction. 
(2  Cor.,  vii.  6-13.)  Titus  also  appears  to  have  been  the  bearer  of  the 
apostle's  second  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  when  he  was  charged  to 
excite  them  to  finish  their  collections  for  the  poor  converts  in  Judsea, 
which  they  had  begun  during  his  former  visit.  From  58,  whea  we 
suppose  bim  to  have  been  the  bearer  of  St.  Paul's  second  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  to  62,  we  hear  nothing  of  him  ;  in  the  latter  year,  in 
all  probability,  he  was  left  by  St.  Paul  in  Crete,  "  to  set  in  order  the 
things  that  were  wanting,  and  to  ordain  elders  in  every  city."  (Titus, 
i.  4.)  This  year  was  the  date  of  St.  Paul's  release  from  bis  first  con- 
finement at  Rome,  when  he  is  supposed  to  have  touched  at  Crete,  and 
made  some  converts  there,  on  his  way  from  Italy  to  Judsea.  Subse- 
quently to  this,  Titus  was  requested  by  St.  Paul  (iii.  12)  to  visit  him 
at  Nicopolis  in  Epirus,  and  it  seems  that  he  was  also  with  him  during 
his  second  residence  at  Rome.  (2  Timothy,  iv.  10.)  We  have  no 
certain  information  as  to  tho  time  and  place  of  Titus's  death ;  but 
according  to  an  ancient  tradition,  ho  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-four 
years,  aud  died  and  was  buried  in  Crete.    The  date  of  the  epistle  has 
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been  a  subject  of  much  controversy,  some  placing  it  ns  eat ly  (in  52, 
•fid  others  as  late  as  65.  From  the  striking  verbal  resemblances  | 
between  it  and  tlio  first  epistle  to  Timothy,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
they  were  written  about  the  eamo  time,  ami  while  the  samo  ideas 
and  phrases  were  present  to  tho  author's  mind.  Tlio  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  epistle  have  uover  been  disputed. 

St.  Paul's  design  in  writing  it  was  to  instruct  Titus  in  tlio  dischargo 
of  tho  duties  of  his  ministry  as  head  of  tho  church  in  Crete.  Accord- 
ingly, in  chap.  i.  he  gives  Titus  instructions  concerning  tho  ordination 
of  elder?,  who  wer.f  to  be  appointed  for  every  city,  and  describes 
what  qualifications  they  should  possess,  and  also  directs  him  to  oppose 
the  Judaising  teachers  of  Christianity,  who  seem  to  have  been  numerous 
in  the  island.  In  chap.  ii.  St.  Paul  informs  Titus  what  precepts  he  was 
to  inculcate,  according  to  tho  age  and  circumstances  of  those  whom  ho 
had  to  teach,  and  admonishes  him  how  to  show  himself  a  pattcru  of  all 
good  works,  aud  an  example  of  the  doctrim  s  which  he  tauiiht.  In 
chap.  iii.  he  teaches  Titus  to  inculcate  obedience  to  principalities  and 
powers,  in  opposition  to  the  Jews,  who  thought  it  an  iudignity  to  sub- 
mit to  idolatrous  magistrates  ;  and  also  that  he  should  enforce  gentle- 
ness and  meekness  towards  all  men.  He  then  concludes  with  a  request 
that  Titus  would  inculcate  the  necessity  of  good  works,  and  avoid 
foolish  questions;  an  injunction  of  the  same  kind  as  St.  Paul  gave  to 
Timothy. 

For  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  epistle  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Paley,  '  Horse  Paulicoe,'  pp.  357-367.  See  also 
Home's  '  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Scriptures,'  vol.  iv., 
p.  387;  Macknight  on  the  New  Testament,  vol.  iii.;  Collyer's  'Sacred 
Interpreter.' 

TOALDO,  GIUSRPPE,  a  celebrated  Italian  geographer  and  meteoro- 
logist, was  born  in  1719  at  a  small  village  near  Vicenza.  After  having 
received  the  usual  rudiments  of  education,  he  was  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Padua,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  the  priesthood  by 
the  study  of  literature  and  theology  ;  and  while  there,  a  taste  for 
natural  philosophy,  and  particularly  for  astronomy,  induced  him  to 
devote  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the  pursuit  of  those 
branches  of  science ;  this  pursuit  he  continued,  during  the  intervals 
which  his  pastoral  duties  afforded,  after  he  had  quitted  the  university 
and  become  tho  curate  of  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  1762  he  was  appointed  professor  of  physical  geography  and 
astronomy  in  the  same  university,  and  he  immediately  availed  himself 
of  tho  influence  which  his  appointment  gave  him  to  obtaiu  the  grant 
of  a  building  which  might  be  occupied  as  an  observatory  ;  in  this  he 
succeedrd,  aud  being  allowed  the  use  of  an  ancient  tower,  he  placed 
in  it  all  the  instruments  which  he  could  collect.  In  this  building  he 
made  a  series  of  astronomical  observations,  in  continuation  of  those 
which  had  been  made  about  forty  years  previously  by  Poleni ;  aud  the 
first  thunder-rod  erected  iu  the  Venetian  states  was  one  which  Toaldo 
applied  to  the  same  building. 

He  died  suddenly  at  1'adua,  December  11,  179S,  iu  consequence  of  a 
fit  of  apoplexy,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  brought  on  by  a 
domestic  calamity. 

The  Abbe"  Toaldo  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics  only 
as  far  as  that  branch  of  science  is  applicable  to  geography.  In  1769 
he  published  at  Padua  a  treatise  on  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry, 
with  a  collection  of  tables;  and  at  Venice,  in  1773,  a  tract  entitled 
'Compendio  della  Sfera  e  di  Geographia.'  In  1782  he  published  his 
'Saggio  di  Studi  Veneti  nell'  Astronomia  e  nella  Marina;'  and  two 
years  afterwards,  his  method  of  finding  the  longitude  of  a  place  by 
an  observed  transit  of  the  moon.  In  1789  appeared  his  '  Trattato  di 
Gnomouica,'  and  iu  1791  a  work  entitled  '  Schediasmata  Astronomies.' 
In  1776  he  gave,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Strange,  tho  British  resident  at 
Venice,  an  account  of  the  tides  in  the  Adriatic,  which  he  drew  from 
the  observations  of  Signior  Temanza,  an  Italian  architect  and  engineer. 
('  Phil.  Trans.,'  vol.  lxvii.) 

_  The  attention  of  Toaldo  wa3  strongly  directed  to  meteorology  at  a 
time  when  this  branch  of  natural  philosophy  was  but  little  studied  ; 
and  he  is  tho  first  who  took  notice  of  the  supposed  connection  of 
atmospherical  phenomena  with  the  movement  of  the  moon  in  her 
orbit.  Having  observed  that  those  phenomena  return  in  nearly  the 
same  order  at  the  end  of  every  eighteen  years,  ho  drew  up  tables 
exhibiting  the  state  of  the  weather  during  three  such  periods ;  and  au 
account  of  his  system  was  given  in  a  paper  entitled  'Le  Saros  Me'tc'oro- 
logiquc,'  &c,  which  is  contained  in  the  'Journal  de  Rosier'  for  17S2. 
In  1770  Toaldo  published  a  tract  entitled  'Saggio  Meteorologico  sulla 
vera  Influenza  degli  Astri ;'  aud  two  years  afterwards,  a  tract  concern- 
ing the  method  of  protecting  buildings  from  tho  effects  of  lightning. 
He  also  published,  in  1775,  a  work  ou  the  application  of  meteorology 
to  agriculture. 

Toaldo  wrote  a  life  of  the  Abbd  Conti,  which  was  prefixed  to  an 
edition  of  the  works  of  that  philosopher  and  poet,  who  had  been  hi3 
instructor. 

TOBIN,  JOHN.  The  author  of  one  play  which  still  holds  possession 
of  the  stage— a  play  of  considerable  merit,  although  displaying  little 
of  what  may  le  termed  original  genius— would  scarcely  be  entitled  to 
notice  in  a  work  which  does  not  profess  to  include  the  miuor  adven- 
turers in  literature,  were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  he  devoted  a  life  to  dramatic  writing.  John  Tobin  was  born  at 
?alisbury  in  1770.    His  father  bad  property  in  the  Islo  of  Nevis,  aud 
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from  the  political  circumstances  of  tho  period,  thinking  his  presence 
necessary  upon  his  plantation,  he  took  up  his  residence  there,  leaving 
three  sons  under  tlio  care  of  their  maternal  grandfather.  They  were 
placed  at  tho  free-school  at  Southampton,  wh  -r<;  John  discovered  sotno 
precocious  talents.  His  father,  returning  to  England,  settled  at  Kristol 
iu  a  mercantile  employment,  where  his  sons  became  pupils  ol  tlio  It'iv. 
Mr.  Leo.  John,  who  was  tho  third  son,  was  iu  1785  placed  in  tho 
house  of  a  London  solicitor,  in  which  hou*e  ho  eventually  became  a 
partner.  His  ambition  was  however  early  directed  to  diama'ic  com- 
position, and  for  fifteen  years  he  persevered  in  offering  to  the  theatres 
jday  after  play,  each  of  which  was  uniformly  rejected  by  tho  manager  ). 
Tobin  had  perhaps  more  real  talent  than  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  had  posses-ion  of  the  stage,  at  a  period  when  a  successful 
dramatic  performance  was  not  only  highly  paid,  according  to  any 
commercial  estimate  of  literary  merit,  but  was  very  often  a  little 
fortune  to  its  author.  But  the  stage  was  then  also  in  the  hands  of 
three  or  four  writers,  who  perfectly  understood  tho  taste  of  the  town, 
and  especially  adapted  themselves  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  actors 
who  were  to  represent  their  characters.  It  was  a  necc-sary  conse- 
quence of  this  system  that  whilst  no  drama  was  composed  upon  a 
principle  of  art — whilst  no  attempt  was  made  to  sustain  a  pi  >t  by 
consistent  and  natural  character,  wit  or  humour,  pathos  or  poetry— 
whilst  the  author  modelled  his  jokes  according  to  his  conception  of 
this  comedian's  flexibility  of  faco,  and  his  sentiment  with  a  due 
reverence  for  that  tragedian's  stride  and  intonation, — there  was  still 
something  produced  which  was  perfect  iu  its  way,  through  the  power 
of  the  machinery  by  which  it  was  worked;  a  thing  to  move  laughter 
or  tears  upou  the  stage,  but  singularly  provocative  of  sleep  in  the 
clost  t.  This  was  the  day  when  the  drama  existed  upon  slang  and 
clap-trap,  miscalled  comedy.  Tragedy  had  died  out  in  its  dullness ; 
and  farce — not  "legitimate  farce — demanded  the  five  acts  of  Reynolds, 
Morton,  and  George  Colman  the  younger.  At  this  period  Tobin 
essayed  to  become  a  writer  of  comedy.  He  produced  '  The  Faro- 
Table,'  '  The  Undertaker,'  and  '  The  School  for  Authors  :'  these  were 
all  rejected.  He  then  tried  his  hand  at  the  romantic  drama,  and 
wrote,  with  equal  ill  success,  'The  Curfew'  and  'The  Indians.'  The 
latter  piece  was  called  forth  by  the  success  of  Sheridan's  melo-drama 
of  '  Pizarro.'  Some  one,  it  is  said,  proposed  this  question  to  Tobin  at 
a  social  meeting  where  the  state  of  the  drama  was  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion :  "  Would  a  revival  of  the  dramatic  spirit  which  produced  the 
plays  of  Shakspere  and  Fletcher  be  relished  by  the  public  ? "  Tobin 
thought  it  would,  and  he  wrote  '  The  Honeymoon.'  This  play  was 
presented  to  t!.e  managers  of  Covent  Garden,  and  refused.  It  was 
finally  accepted  at  Drury  Lane,  and  it  was  aoted  with  a  success  which 
has  attended  very  few  dramatic  compositions.  In  the  meantime  its 
author,  who  had  a  tendency  to  consumption,  was  obliged  to  leave 
London,  seeking  the  recovery  of  his  health.  He  had  worked  for 
many  years  at  his  profession  by  day,  and  at  his  dramatic  compositions 
by  night.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  December  1804  ;  and  1  The  Honey- 
moon'was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  on  the  31st  of  January  1805. 
Those  who  cater  for  the  public  taste  have  often  an  alacrity  in  dis- 
covering the  merits  of  a  man  when  he  is  dead  ;  and  so  Tobin  s 
rejected  pieces  were  eventually  brought  upon  the  stai;e.  They  are 
forgotten.  'The  Honeymoon'  is  exactly  such  a  piece  as  might  have 
been  calculated  upon,  looking  at  the  theory  which  is  said  to  have 
suggested  it.  It  is  throughout  an  imitation  of  the  old  dramatists; 
clever  indeed — but  as  an  automaton  compared  to  a  man,  for  the 
breath  of  poetical  life  has  not  been  breathed  into  what  moves  before 
us  in  the  attitudes  of  humanity.  The  dialogue  is  skilful,  the  chief 
situations  are  interesting,  there  is  a  proper  quantity  of  simile  and 
other  embroidery  which  looks  like  poetry.  But  the  hiih  art  with 
which  the  old  dramatists  worked  is  not  there.  Tobin  did  the  best  he 
could  as  an  imitator;  but  the  Shakspeiiau  drama  is  not  a  thing  for 
imitation.  The  great  and  essential  spirit  of  poetry  is  ever  the  same  ; 
but  it  only  becomes  original  as  it  puts  on  new  forms,  the  elements  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  aggregate  thought  of  its  own  age.  The 
memoirs  of  John  Tobin,  with  several  of  bis  unacted  dramas,  were 
published  by  Miss  Benger  in  1820. 

TOCQUEVILLE,  HENRI-ALEXIS,  COUNT  DE,  French  states- 
man and  philosophical  historian,  was  bo:n  in  1805,  and  received  a 
careful  education.  In  1831  he  went  on  a  government  mission  to  North 
America,  along  with  M.  Gustave  de  Beaumont ;  and  the  fruit  of  this 
visit  was  his  well-known  work  'De  la  Democratic  en  Arndrique,'  pub- 
lished ia  1835,  in  which  the  political  institutions  of  the  United  States 
were  described  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  their  bearings  philosophi- 
cally investigated.  The  work  immediately  attracted  attention,  and 
translations  of  it  were  executed  in  England  and  America.  In  1839, 
M.  de  Tocqueville  began  active  political  life  as  a  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  aud  attached  himself  to  the  ranks  of  the  opposition. 
In  the  same  year  a  'Report'  on  the  subject  of  slavery  came  from  his 
pen.  But  it  is  since  ISIS  that  M.  de  Tocqueville  has  been  most  heard 
of  as  a  politician.  He  was  one  of  the  ministry  which  Count  Mole 
proposed  to  form  duriug  the  revolution  of  February,  before  it  had 
gone  the  length  of  the  declaration  of  the  republic.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  lepublic  he  figured  as  a  moderate  liberal  opposed  to  extreme 
views.  He  wrote  and  spoke  agaiust  the  Right  to  Labour  and  other 
measures  of  the  socialists  and  vehement  republicans.  In  1S49  he  was 
elected  vice-president  of  the  Assembly,  and  frcm  Juce  to  October  hs 
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was  one  of  the  ministers  under  the  presidency  of  Louis-Napoleon. 
His  conduct  in  relation  to  the  French  expedition  to  Rome  was  the 
heme  of  much  reprobation  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  patriots.  Since 
the  coup  d'etat,  which  made  Louis-Napoleon  emperor,  he  has  been  one 
of  that  band  of  French  constitutionalists  and  men  of  letters,  who, 
"divested  of  all  authority,  yet  still  not  unattended  by  reverence,  have 
been  permitted  by  the  power  which  has  triumphed  over  them  to 
record  their  implied  protest  agaiust  its  supremacy,  aud  to  found  ou 
their  cherished  remembrances  aspirations  for  better  days."  Before  the 
revolution  of  1848  M.  de  Tocqueville  had  given  to  the  world  his  second 
important  historical  work,  entitled  '  Histoire  philosophique  du  Rogue 
de  Louis  XV. 2  vols.,  1847  ;  this  was  followed  in  1850  by  a  sequel 
entitled  '  Coup-d'oeil  sur  le  Regno  de  Louis  XVI.  depuis  son  avehernent 
a  la  Couronne  jusqu'a  Is  sdance  roynle  du  23  Juin  1789  ;'  and  since 
then  M.  de  Tocqueville  has  publi-hed  '  L'Ancien  Regime  et  la  Revo- 
lution,' 1856.  His  views  of  the  state  of  society  in  France  prior  to  the 
great  revolution  arc  the  result  of  laborious  and  minute  investigations 
into  a  great  variety  of  materials,  and  are,  in  some  respects,  novel  and 
peculiar.  These  views  are  now  aco  ssible  to  the  English  reader  in 
Mr.  Henry  Reeve's  translation,  entitled  '  On  the  State  of  Society  in 
Franc©  before  the  Revolution  of  1789,  and  on  the  causes  which  led  to 
that  event "  M.  de  Tocqueville  is  still  devoting  his  powers  of  histo- 
rical research  and  speculation  to  this  great  topic.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy.    [See  Supplement.] 

TOD,  JAMES,  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  was  born  in  England,  in  1782,  but  educated  in  Scotland. 
He  went  out  to  India  in  1800,  and  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
2nd  Bengal  European  regiment ;  thence  he  volunteered  for  the  Mo- 
luccas, was  transferred  to  the  marines,  served  as  a  marine  on  board 
the  Mornington,  and  in  1805,  when  in  tho  subsidiary  force  at  Gwalior, 
in  Hindustan,  was  attached,  under  his  friend  Mr.  Grieme  Mercer,  to  the 
embassy  sent  at  the  close  of  the  Mahratta  war  to  the  camp  of  Sindia  in 
Mewar,  where  the  embassy  arrived  in  the  spiing  of  1806.  Rajpootana, 
of  vvhioh  Mewar  is  one  of  the  states,  thenceforward  became  the  scene 
of  his  official  labours,  as  well  as  of  the  geographical,  historical,  and 
antiquarian  investigations  by  which  he  distinguished  himself.  He 
began  to  make  surveys  of  Rajpootana  soon  alter  his  arrival  in  the 
country,  aud  the  result  of  those  surveys  was  the  magnificent  map 
which  is  given  at  the  commencement  of  his  '  Annals  of  Rajast'han.' 
The  map  was  completed  in  1815,  and  was  presented  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  then  governor-general  of  India,  aud  it  was  of  great  use  in 
forming  the  plan  of  operations  in  1817,  the  previous  maps  of  the 
couutry  having  been  very  imperfect  and  erroneous.  In  1S17  he  waa 
appointed  political  ai;ent,  with  the  entire  coutrol  of  five  of  the  states 
which  had  just  then  placed  themselves  uuder  Britisn  protection — 
Mewar,  Marwar,  Jessulineer,  Kotah,  and  Boondee.  The  results  of 
his  investigations  into  the  geography,  history,  and  antiquities  of 
Rajpootana  are  given  in  his  '  Annals,  of  Rajast'han.' 

In  1822  the  impaired  state  of  his  health  rendered  it  necessary  that 
he  should  return  to  the  more  congenial  climate  of  his  native  country. 
Previously  however  to  his  departure  from  India  he  made  a  circuit  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  Rajpootana,  iucluding  Gujerat,  which  he  com- 
pleted at  the  close  of  1S22,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1823  he  sailed  from 
Bombay,  and  arrived  safely  in  Euglaud. 

After  his  return  :to  England  his  time  was  chiefly  devoted  to  literary 
pursuits.  He  officiated  for  awhile  as  librarian  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  In  1834  he  went  to  the  Continent  for  the  relief  of  a  complaint 
in  the  chest,  and  remained  abroad  twelve  months.  He  returned  to 
England  in  September  1S35.  While  at  Rome  he  was  occupied  with  a 
work  to  be  entitled  '  Travels  in  Western  India,'  the  result  of  the 
journey  which  he  made  previous  to  his  return  to  England,  aud  espe- 
cially his  observations  in  Gujerat.  The  last  chapters  of  the  work  weie 
written  in  October  lt35,  while  residing  with  his  mother  in  Hampshire, 
and  the  manuscript  was  left  nearly  fit  for  publication.  On  the  10th  of 
November,  while  transacting  business  with  his  bankers  in  London,  he 
had  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  aud  lay  without  consciousness  for  twenty- 
seven  hours.  He  died  November  17,  1835,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three. 
He  left  a  widow,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  and  a  young  family. 

Bishop  Hebtr,  who  travelled  through  Mewar  aod  the  adjoining 
Rajpoot  states  in  1825,  on  his  way  to  Gujerat,  bears  testimony  to  the 
affection  and  respect  borne  to  Colonel  Tod  by  the  upper  and  middling 
classes  of  society  in  various  towns  through  which  the  bishop  passed. 
He  says — "  Here  and  in  our  subsequent  stages  we  were  continually 
asked  by  the  cutwals,  &c.  after  'Tod  Sahib' (Captain  Tod),  whether 
his  health  was  better  since  he  returned  to  England,  and  whether  there 
was  any  chance  of  seeing  him  again.  On  being  told  it  was  not  likely, 
they  all  expressed  much  regret,  saying  that  the  country  had  never 
known  quiet  till  he  came  among  them,  and  that  everybody,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  except  thieves  and  Pindarees,  loved  him.  He,  in  fact, 
Dr.  Smith  told  me,  loved  the  people  of  this  country,  and  understood 
their  language  and  manners  in  a  very  unusual  degree."  Bheelwara,  a 
commercial  town  which  had  contained  12,000  families,  had  been 
entirely  ruined  by  tho  depredations  of  the  Mahrattas  at  the  time  when 
Colonel  Tod  was  appointed  political  agent.  He  set  himself  to  restore 
it,  aud  in  less  than  a  year  there  were  700  prosperous  and  peaceful 
families  in  it.  Colonel  Tod,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  says—"  Regarding 
Bhilwarra,  the  work  of  my  hands,  in  February  1818  there  was  not  a 
dog  in  it;  in  1822  I  left  3000  houses,  of  which  1200  were  bankers  and 
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merchants.  An  entire  street,  arcaded,  was  built  under  niy  directions 
and  with  my  means.  The  merchants  from  Calcutta,  Jessulmer,  Delhi, 
Surat,  from  every  mart  in  India,  had  their  correspondents,  and  in  fact 
it  was  becoming  the  chief  mart  of  Rajast'han.  The  affection  of  these 
people  a  thousand  times  repaid  my  cues."  Bishop  Heber,  after 
describing  the  prosperous  state  in  which  he  found  the  town  in  1825, 
says,  "  The  place  had  been  entirely  ruined  by  Jumsheed  Khan,  and 
deserted  by  all  its  inhabitants,  when  Captain  Tod  persuaded  the  Rana 
to  adopt  measures  for  encouraging  the  owners  of  laud  to  return,  and 
foreigu  merchants  to  settle.  He  himeelf  drew  up  a  code  of  regulations 
for  them,  aud  obtained  them  an  immunity  from  taxes  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  and  sent  them  patterns  of  differeut  articles  of  English 
manufacture  for  their  imitation.  He  also  gave  money  liberally  to  the 
beautifying  of  their  town.  In  short,  as  one  of  the  merchants  who 
called  ou  me  said,  '  It  ought  to  be  called  Todgunge,  but  thero  is  no 
need,  for  we  shall  neyer  forget  him.' " 

The  'Annals  of  Rajast'han*  were  published  in  London  in  2  vols, 
royal  4to,  vol.  i.  in  1829,  aud  vol.  ii.  in  1832.  The  '  Travels  in  Western 
India,  embracing  a  Visit  to  the  Sacred  Mounts  of  the  Jains  and  the 
most  celebrated  Shrines  of  Hindu  faith  between  Rajpootana  aud  the 
Indus,  with  an  Account  of  the  ancient  city  of  Nehrwalla,'  was  pub- 
lished in  1839  in  a  handsome  4to  volume. 

TODD,  REV.  HENRY  JOHN,  was  born  in  1763,  and  educated  at 
Hertford  College,  Oxford,  where  he  proceeded  M.A.  in  1786.  He 
became  a  minor  canon  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  soon  after  beiug 
ordained.  In  1792  he  was  presented  by  the  Deau  and  Chapter  of 
Canterbury  to  the  vicarage  of  Milton,  near  that  city  ;  aud  some  years 
after,  by  the  same  body,  to  the  rectory  of  Allhallows,  Lombard-street, 
London,  on  which  he  fixed  his  residence  in  the  metropolis.  In 
November  1803,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  archbishop,  Keeper  of  the 
Manuscripts  at  Lambeth.  In  1820  he  was  withdrawn  from  London, 
by  being  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  to  the  rectory  of 
Settrington,  in  Yorkshire,  of  the  value  of  1045Z. ;  in  1830  he  was 
collated  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  the  prebend  of  Husthwaite, 
in  that  cathedral  church ;  and,  finally,  in  1832  he  was  appointed 
Archdeacon  of  Cleveland. 

His  first  publication  was  'Some  Account  of  the  Deans  of  Canter- 
bury, from  the  new  foundation  of  the  Church  by  Henry  VIII.,'  8vo, 
1793.  This  was  followed  by  an  edition  of  Milton's  'Masque  of 
Comus,'  with  notes  and  illustrations,  from  a  manuscript  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  1798;  'The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton,' 
with  notes  and  a  life,  6  vols.  8vo,  1801,  for  which  he  received  200Z. 
from  the  booksellers,  and  of  which  there  was  a  second  edition  in  1809, 
a  third  in  1826,  and  a  fourth  in  1843,  and  the  portion  of  which  con- 
sisting of  the  Life  and  the  Verbal  Index  has  aUo  been  published 
separately  ;  '  A  Catalogue  of  the  Lib]  ary  of  Christchnrch,  Canterbury, 
8vo,  1802 ;  '  The  Works  of  Edmund  Spenser,'  with  notes  and  a  Life, 
8  vols.  8vo,  1805,  reprinted  in  1845;  'Illustrations  of  the  Lives  and 
Writings  of  John  Gower  and  Geoffrey  Chaucer,'  8vo,  1810;  'A  Cata- 
logue of  the  Archiepiscopal  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  at  Lambeth 
Palace,'  fol.,  1812  (100  copies  privately  printed^  ;  a  new  edition  of 
'  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary  of  the  Eugli.-h  Language,  with  corrections 
and  additions,'  4  vols.  4to,  1814,  &c,  and  again  in  3  vols.  4 to,  1827; 
'The  History  of  the  College  of  Bonhommes,  at  Asbridge,'  folio,  1823 
(privately  printed  for  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater) ;  '  Original  Sin,  Free 
Will,  Regeneration,  Faith,  Good  Works,  and  Universal  Redemption,  as 
maintained  in  certain  Declarations  of  our  Reformers,'  &c,  8vo,  1818; 
'  A  Vindication  of  our  Authorised  Translation  aud  Translators  of  the 
Bible'  (in  reference  to  Bellamy's  new  translation),  8vo,  1819  ;  'Obser- 
vations on  the  Metrical  Version  of  the  Psalms,  by  Steruhold,  Hopkins, 
and  others,'  8vo,  1819;  'Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Brian  Walton,  Bishop  of  Chester,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1821 ;  'An 
Account  of  Greek  Manuscripts  of  the  late  Professor  Carlyle,  now  at 
Lambeth,'  8vo,  1823  (privately  printed);  a  new  edition  of  'Arch- 
bishop Cranmer's  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament,'  8vo, 
1825,  with  a  Vindication  of  Cranmer,  reprinted  in  12mo  in  1826  ;  'A 
Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  concerning  the  Authorship 
of  Icon  Basilike,'  8vo,  1825  (assigning  the  work  to  Bishop  Gauden) ; 
'  A  Reply  to  Dr.  Lingard's  Vindication  of  his  History  of  England,  as 
far  as  respects  Arphbishop  Cranmer,'  8vo,  1827  ;  '  Bishop  Gauden  the 
Author  of  Icon  Basilike  further  shown,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Wordsworth,' 
8vo,  1829;  'Life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1831  (an  en- 
largement of  the  '  Vindication ') ;  'Authentic  Account  of  our  Autho- 
rised Version  of  the  Bible,'  12mo,  Malton,  1834.  We  have  omitted  a 
few  theological  pieces  of  inferior  importance.  He  was  also,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  literary  career,  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  '  Gentle- 
man's Magazine;'  and  he  is  stated,  in  Hasted's  History  of  Kent,  to 
have  assisted  largely  in  the  preparation  of  that  work. 

Archdeacon  Todd,  who  was  a  Chaplain  iu  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty, 
died  at  Settrington,  on  the  24th  of  December  1845.  From  his  will, 
an  abstract  of  which  is  given  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine  '  for  June 
1846,  he  appears  to  have  left  several  daughters. 

Archdeacon  Todd,  though  the  editor  of  Milton  and  Spenser,  had  no 
pretensions  to  either  poetical  talent  or  poetical  ta-te;  nor  was  even 
his  acquaintance  with  our  old  poetry,  or  with  our  old  literature  in 
general,  very  extensive  or  intimate.  His  annotations,  accordingly,  are 
rather  dry.  At  the  same  time,  if  they  do  not  overflow  with  much 
variety  of  knowledge,  and  rarely  display  any  remarkable  ingenuity, 
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they  do  not  annoy  the  reader  by  any  kind  of  superfluous  disquisition. 
He  is  certainly  not  a  very  animated  narrator ,  hut  his  facts  may  gene- 
rally  he  depended  upon.  His  most  useful  services,  perhaps,  have  been 
ronderod  in  the  field  of  bibliography. 

TODD,  ROBERT  liKNTLEY,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  physician 
and  physiologist,  was  born  and  educated  in  Ireland.  Oo  the  opening 
of  King's  College,  London,  ho  was  appointed  Professor  of  Physiology, 
He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Hoyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Dublin,  and  a  grad- 
uate in  medicine  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  On  settling  in  London 
he  became  a  licentiate  and  afterwards  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians.  Ou  the  opening  of  King's  College  Hospital  ho  was 
appointed  physician  to  that  institution,  a  post  which  he  holds  at  the 
present  day.  In  1836,  iu  conjunction  with  Dr.  Grant,  he  became 
editor  of  the 'Cylopajdia  of  Auatomy  and  Physiology,'  au  extensive 
work  which  is  only  just  completed.  Latterly  Dr.  Todd  was  tho  sole 
editor,  and  he  has  himself  contributed  several  article-',  more  espe- 
cially those  on  the  Heart,  Brain,  and  Nervous  System.  He  has  besides 
published  many  works,  which  have  given  him  a  wide  reputation  as  a 
practical  physician.  One  of  his  earliest  works  was  '  On  Gout,  Rheu- 
matic Fever,  aud  Chronic  Rheumatism  of  tho  Joiuts.'  His  clinical 
lectures  ou  various  subjects  have  bceu  published  in  the  'Medical 
Gazette'  and  'Medical  Times.'  Two  volumes  of  these  lectures  on 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  urinary  organs  were  published 
m  1857.  In  conjunotion  with  Mr.  Bowman,  who  was  for  many  years 
joint  professor  of  physiology  with  him  in  King's  College,  he  published 
the  '  Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man.'  He  has  also 
published  a  work  on  tho  'Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  Spinal  Cord,  aud 
Ganglions.'  In  addition  to  these  works  he  has  published  many  separate 
papers  in  the  •  Medico-Chirurj;ical  Transactions,'  and  in  the  medical 
journals.  He  has  now  resigned  his  professorship  at  King's  College,  and 
is  enjoying  the  fruit  of  his  numerous  labours.    [See  Supplement.] 

•TODLEBEN,  FRANCIS  EDWARD,  Russian  General  of  Engineers, 
■was  born  May  25,  1818,  at  Mitau,  in  the  Russian  province  of  Courland. 
He  studied  at  Riga,  and  was  afterwards  admitted  into  the  College  of 
Engineers  at  St.  Petersburg.  When  the  Russian  army  entered  the 
Danubian  Principalities  in  18;"3  he  was  2nd  captain  iu  the  corps  of 
engineers,  and  he  served  under  General  Schilders  in  the  campaign  on 
the  Danube.  In  August  1854  the  Russian  armies  crossed  the  Pruth 
on  their  retreat  from  tho  Principalities,  and  ou  the  14th  of  September 
the  French  and  English  troops  were  landed  in  the  Crimea.  Haviug 
gained  the  victory  of  the  Alma,  the  allies  made  a  flank  march  round 
the  head  of  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol,  and  occupied  the  heights  on 
the  south  side  of  the  city.  An  elevated  ridge  with  commanding 
eminences  and  deep  ravines  covered  the  city  and  docks  ;  and  the  position 
■was  thus  eminently  defensible,  but  little  had  then  been  done  to  improve 
it  by  art,  for  an  attack  on  that  side  was  quite  unexpected.  Prince 
Menschikoff,  by  sinking  some  of  his  great  ships  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  having  effectually  prevented  the  allied  fleet  from  entering, 
the  allied  armies  were  at  the  same  time  prevented  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  undefended  state  of  the  city,  and  carrying  it  by  a  sudden 
attack  ;  for  they  would  then  bave  been  exposed  to  the  batteiies  of  the 
ships  in  the  harbour,  far  more  powerful  than  any  artillery  which  they 
then  possessed,  and  would  have  risked  the  loss  of  their  own  position 
on  the  southern  plateau.  A  siege  was  therefore  resolved  upon  ;  but 
no  sooner  did  the  allies  begin  to  cut  their  trenches  and  prepare  for  a 
bombardment,  than  earth-works  and  massive  ramparts  armed  with 
formidable  batteries  began  to  rise  up  in  opposition  with  incredible 
rapidity.  The  genius  of  Todleben  seems  to  have  been  early  discovered, 
and  the  fortifications  were  placed  under  his  direction.  When  the  city 
was  ultimately  taken,  the  defences,  interior  as  well  as  exterior,  were 
found  to  be  far  above  as  well  as  different  from  the  works  of  ordinary 
engineering.  The  extent,  completeness,  and  strength  of  the  Flagstaff, 
tbe  Malakhoff,  the  Redan,  and  other  batteries  smaller  but  connected, 
which  had  so  long  protracted  the  siege  and  rendered  the  capture  so 
difficult,  filled  the  spectators  with  astonishment  aud  admiration. 
Todleben  was  advanced  rapidly  in  the  grades  of  his  profession,  till  at 
the  termination  of  the  war  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  General  of 
Engineers,  and  was  decorated  with  the  clasps  of  the  order  of  St. 
George.  At  the  latter  part  of  the  siege  he  was  wounded  iu  the  leg, 
but  all  his  great  works  of  defence  had  then  been  completed. 

TOGRA1,  or  TOGHRAI,  the  surname  of  Abu  Ismail  Hosein  Ben 
'Ali  Ben  Mohammed  Mowayyed  ed  Din  al-Issfahani,  and  the  name  by 
which  he  is  commonly  known.  He  was  d-  scended  from  Abu'l-Aswad 
nd-Doioli,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  companions  of  Mohammed, 
and  was  born  at  Ispahan  in  the  5th  century  of  the  Hejra,  or  the 
llth  of  the  Christian  era,  and  gaiued  great  reputation  as  a  poet.  He 
■was  at  first  in  the  service  of  the  celebrated  Melek  Shah  (a.h.  465-4S5  ; 
A.D.  1073-92)  and  his  son  Mohammed,  the  third  and  fifth  sultans  of 
Persia  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty  ;  and  he  afterwards  became  vizir  to 
Mas'oud,  the  eon  of  Mohammed,  and  sultan  of  Mosul.  When  this 
prince  revolted  from  his  brother  Mahmud,  the  seventh  Seljukian  Sultan 
of  Persia,  and  was  conquered  in  the  battle  at  Esterabad  near  Hama- 
dan,  A.H.  514  (a.d.  1120),  Tograi  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  at  first 
kindly  treated  by  the  conqueror.  This  however  excited  the  jealousy 
of  h:s  vizir,  Abu  Talib  'Ali  Ben  Ahmed  as-Semiremi,  who  caused 
Tograi  to  be  secretly  put  to  death,  a.h.  515  (a.d.  1121),  under  the 
iivtence  of  his  being  a  heretic  who  believed  the  doctrines  of  the  Mola- 
neds  or  Ismaelites,  but  in  reality  from  fear  of  his  talents.    This  is  j 


the  BOCOUnt  of  hil  death  given  by  Abulfeda  ('  Ann  d.  Moslem.,'  vol.  iii., 
p.  417)  aud  Ibn  Khallekan  ('  Vit.  Illustr.  Viror.,'  §  190,  ed.  WOMenf.;; 
that  given  by  Leo  Alriuanus  ('  Do  Vir.  Uluntr.  Arab.,'  cap.  13)  is  iome- 
what  different.  lie  was  rather  more  than  cixty  lunar,  or  fifty-eight 
solar,  years  old  at  tho  time  of  his  death.  He  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
a  great  reputation,  and  was  distinguished  by  several  titles  or  surnames. 
Tho  word  'Tograi'  is  the  name  given  to  the  person  employed  by  the 
sultan  to  write  on  all  the  imperial  decrees  and  proclamations  his  name 
aud  titles  iu  a  peculiarly  large  and  flourishing  character,  which  is 
called,  from  a  Persian  work,  the  'to^ra;'  and  from  Tograi's  skill  in 
writing  this,  or  perhaps  from  his  celebrity  as  an  author,  ho  derived 
the  title  of  '  Fakhr  al  Cottab,'  or  the  Glory  <>f  Writers.  His  surname 
'Al mon-hi'  signifies  a  person  employed  to  draw  up  the  letters  written 
iu  the  name  of  the  prince ;  aud  that  of  '  Alostad '  means  the  ina-ster  or 
doctor. 

The  most  celebrated  of  his  poems,  and  the  only  one  which  has 
been  published,  is  that  entitled  '  Lamiato  'l-'Ajam,'  which  he  composed 
in  Arabic  at  Baghdad,  a.h.  505  (a.d.  1111-12).  It  derives  its  name 
'  Lamiat'  from  the  circumstance  that  all  the  verses  end  with  the  letter 
lam,  or  I;  and  'al-'Ajam,'  that  is,  '  of  the  Persians,'  is  added  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  a  celebrated  Arabic  poem  written  by  Shanfara,  aud 
entitled  '  Lamiato  'l-'Arab.'  It  is  a  poem  of  the  elegiac  kind,  written 
iu  a  plaintive  style,  and  composed  of  distichs  ;  aud  has  been  frequently 
published  and  translated.  The  first  edition  is  that  by  the  elder 
Pococke,  8vo,  Oxford,  16G1,  with  a  Latin  translation,  and  copious 
elementary  Dote*.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  a  treatise  on  Arabio 
prosody  by  Samuel  Clerk,  the  University  printer.  There  is  an  edition 
by  Matthias  Anchersen,  with  an  unedited  Latin  translation  by  Golius, 
published  in  1707,  Utrecht,  which  is  now  exceedingly  scarce,  as  almost 
all  the  copies  were  lost  at  sea.  Tograi's  poem  was  als  >  published  in 
Arabic,  together  with  that  by  Shanfara,  by  H.  A.  Frahn,  8vo,  Casan, 
1814.  It  was  translated  into  English  by  Leon  Ohappilow,  4to,  Cam- 
bridge, 1758;  into  French  by  Pierre  Vattier,  8vo,  Paris,  1660  ;  into 
German  by  Reiske,  Friedrichstadt,  4to,  (Dresden),  175G.  A  fuller 
account  of  the  editions  and  translations  of  this  poem  may  be  found  in 
Schnurrer's  'Bibliotheca  Arabica,'  and  Zenker's  'Bibliotheca  Orien- 
talis,'  8vo,  Leipzig,  1840.  Tograi  also  wrote  a  work  on  alchemy, 
entitl  d  '  Directio  in  Usum  Filiorum,'  which  ti'le  has  been  the  occasion 
of  D  Herbelot's  making  a  great  mistake  as  to  the  contents  of  the  book. 

(Schnurrer,  Biblioth.  Arab.;  De  Sacy's  article  ou  Tograi  in  the 
Biogrwph.  Univtrs.  ;  Wiisteufeld,  Gescliichte  der  Arabisclien  Acrzte  und 
Natwforscher,  Gbttingen,  1840,  §  151,  p.  87.) 

TOLAND,  JOHN,  was  born  on  the  30th  of  November  1669  or 
1670  (it  is  not  certain  which),  in  the  most  northern  part  of  the  county 
of  Londonderry,  iu  the  peninsula  called  Inis-Eogan,  whence  in  one  of 
his  works,  published  with  a  Latiu  title,  he  called  himself  '  Eoganesius.' 
Though  it  is  not  known  who  his  parents  were,  it  is  known  that  they 
were  Roman  Catholics.  He  tells  us  of  himself,  "  Being  educated  from 
my  cradle  in  the  grossest  superstition  aud  idolatry,  God  was  pleased 
to  make  my  own  reason,  and  such  as  made  use  of  theirs,  the  happy 
instruments  of  my  conversion."  ('  Christianity  not  Mysterious,'  Pre- 
face, p.  viii.)  And  again,  alluding,  in  his  'Apology'  (p.  16),  to  a 
charge  made  against  him  that  he  was  a  Jesuit,  he  says  that  u  he  was 
not  sixteen  years  old,  when  he  became  as  zealous  against  Popery  as  he 
has  ever  since  continued.  .  .  .  Yet  iu  Ireland  that  malicious  report 
gained  upon  some  few,  because  his  relations  were  Papists,  and  that  he 
happened  to  be  so  brought  up  himself  in  his  childhood."  He  was  sent 
first  to  a  school  at  Redcastle  near  Londonderry,  where,  we  are  told, 
that,  having  been  christened  Janus  Junius,  he  was  laughed  out  of  this 
name  by  the  boys,  and  took  the  name  of  John,  which  he  ever  after 
kept.  He  went  in  16s7  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  after  being 
there  three  years,  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  got  a 
diploma  as  Master  of  Arts,  in  June  1690.  Shortly  after  this  he  went 
into  England,  where  managing  to  gain  the  favour  of  some  influential 
dissenters,  he  was  sent  by  them  to  the  University  of  Leyden  to  study, 
aud  prepare  himself  for  the  duties  of  a  minister. 

He  stayed  at  Leyden  about  two  years,  and  made  the  friendship  of 
Le  Clerc,  Leibnitz,  and  other  learned  men,  with  whom  he  afterwards 
corresponded.  On  his  return  to  England  he  went  for  some  time  to 
Oxford,  where  he  employed  himself  chiefly  in  collecting  materials  on 
various  subjects  iu  the  Bodleian  library.  The  vanity  of  his  character, 
and  the  ostentatious  avowal  of  free-thinking  on  religion,  appear  to 
have  made  him  conspicuous  at  Oxford,  as  they  did  everywhere  else 
through  the  whole  of  his  life.  But  in  a  reply  to  a  letter  of  advice 
which  he  received  here,  he  denied  his  being  either  an  atheist  or  a  deist. 
('  Collections  of  Several  Pieces  of  Mr.  John  Toland,  &c.,'  vol.  ii.  p.  302.) 

At  Oxford  he  began  his  'Christianity  not  Mysterious,' which  was 
published  iu  London  in  1696,  the  year  after  his  leaving  Oxford.  The 
remainder  of  the  title,  viz.,  '  A  Treatise  showing  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Gospel  contrary  to  reason  nor  above  it,  and  that  no  Christian 
doctrine  can  be  called  a  Mystery,'  more  fully  exi  'aine  1  the  object  of 
the  publication.  The  work  created  a  very  considerable  sensation,  and 
elicited  much  attack  and  some  persecution. 

In  1697  Toland  returned  to  his  native  country.  Mr.  Molyneux 
wrote  to  Locke,  April  6th,  1697,  from  Dublin  :  "In  my  last  to  you, 
there  was  a  passage  relating  to  the  author  of  '  Christianity  not  Myste- 
rious.' I  did  not  then  think  that  he  was  so  near  me  as  within  the 
bounds  of  this  city ;  but  I  find  since  that  he  is  come  over  hither,  and 
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Lave  had  the  favour  of  a  visit  from  him.  I  now  understand,  as  I 
intimated  to  you,  that  he  was  born  in  this  country,  but  that  he  hath 
been  a  great  while  abroad,  and  bis  education  was  for  some  time  under 
the  great  Le  Clerc.  But  that  for  which  I  can  never  honour  him  too 
much  is  his  acquaintance  and  friendship  to  you,  and  the  respect  which 
on  all  occasions  he  expresses  for  you.  I  propose  a  great  deal  of  satis- 
faction in  his  conversation— I  take  him  to  be  a  candid  free-thinker, 
and  a  good  scholar.  But  there  is  a  violent  sort  of  spirit  that  reigns 
hi  re,  which  begins  already  to  show  itself  against  him,  and  I  believe 
will  increase  daily;  for  I  find  the  clergy  alarmed  to  a  mighty  degree 
agaiust  him;  and  last  Sunday  he  had  his  welcome  to  this)  city, 
in  hearing  himself  harangued  against  out  of  the  pulpit  by  a 
prelate  of  this  county."  (Locke's  'Works,'  vol.  viii.  p.  405,  8vo, 
ed.  1799.)  Toland  appeai'B  to  have  become  acquainted  with  Locke; 
and  this  acquaintance  he  made  the  most  of  in  conversation  at  Dublin. 
In  Locke's  reply  to  tho  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who,  in  defending  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against  Toland,  had  connected  Locke  with 
him,  he  showed  that  he  did  not  reciprocate  in  an  equal  degree  Tolaud's 
friendship  and  esteem  for  him.  Mr.  Molyneux  wrote  of  him  after- 
wards, May  27,  1G97  :  "  Truly,  to  be  free,  I  do  not  think  his  manage- 
ment, since  he  came  into  this  city,  has  been  so  prudent.  He  has  raised 
against  him  the  clamour  of  all  parties,  and  this  not  so  much  by  his 
difference  in  opinion,  as  by  his  unreasonable  way  of  discoursing,  pro- 
pagating, and  maintaining  it.  .  .  .  Mr.  Toland  also  takes  here  a 
great  liberty  on  all  occasions,  to  vouch  your  patronage  and  friendship, 
which  makes  many  that  rail  at  him  rail  also  at  you.  I  believe  you  will 
not  approve  of  this,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  by  your  shaking  him 
off.  in  your  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester"  (p.  421).  And  Locke, 
on  June  15,  wrote  what  is  worth  quoting  for  itself,  as  well  as  for  the 
opinion  implied  of  Toland  :  "As  to  the  gentletnaa  to  whom  you  think 
my  friendly  admonishments  may  be  of  advantage  for  his  conduct 
hereafter,  I  must  tell  you  that  he  is  a  man  to  whom  I  never  wrote  in 
my  life,  and  I  think  1  shall  not  now  begin;  and  as  to  his  conduct,  it  is 
what  I  never  so  much  as  spoke  to  him  of :  that  is  a  liberty  to  be  taken 
only  with  friends  and  intimates,  for  whose  conduct  one  is  mightily 
concerned,  and  in  whose  affairs  one  interests  himself.  I  cannot  but 
wish  well  to  all  men  of  parts  and  learning,  and  be  ready  to  afford 
them  all  the  civilities  and  good  offices  in  my  power;  but  there  must 
be  other  qualities  to  bring  me  to  a  friendship,  and  unite  me  in  those 
stricter  ties  of  concern  ;  tor  I  put  a  great  deal  of  dil'erence  between 
those  whom  I  thus  receive  into  my  heart  and  affection  and  those 
whom  I  receive  into  my  chamber,  and  do  not  treat  them  with  a 
perfect  strangeness"  (p.  425).  Pecuniary  difficulties  and  persecu- 
tions togett  er  obliged  Toland  to  leave  Ireland  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  parliament  at  Dublin  voted  that  the  book  should  be  burnt  by  the 
common  hangman.  Mr.  Molyneux  gives  an  account  of  his  departure 
in  another  letter  written  to  Locke. 

He  went  to  London,  and,  nothing  daunted,  published  'An  Apology 
for  Mr.  Toland,  in  a  Letter  from  himself  to  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  Ireland,  written  the  day  before  his  book  was  resolved 
to  be  burnt  by  the  Committee  of  Religion  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
Narrative  containing  the  occasion  of  the  said  Letter.'  He  now 
devoted  himself  very  vigorously  to  book-making  of  all  sorts,  in  politics, 
theology,  literature :  showing  always,  even  in  the  pamphlets  which 
the  mere  passing  occasions  called  forth,  a  degree  of  genius  and  erudi- 
tion deserving  of  a  better  fate  than  his  very  scanty  and  precarious 
earnings.  He  published  in  1G98  a  pamphlet,  just  after  the  Peace  of 
Ryswick,  when  there  arose  the  question  what  forces  should  be  kept 
on  foot,  entitled,  '  The  Militia  Reformed,  or  an  easy  scheme  of  fur- 
nishing England  with  a  constant  Land  Force,  capable  to  prevent  or 
to  subdue  any  foreign  power,  and  to  maintain  perpetual  quiet  at 
home,  without  endangering  the  public  liberty  ;  '  and  in  the  same  year 
Ilia  'Life  of  Milton,'  which  was  prefixed  to  'Milton's  Prose  Works,' 
in  3  vols,  folio.  Then  came,  in  1699,  the  'Amyntor,  or  a  Defence  of 
Milton's  Life,'  in  answer  to  a  criticism  of  Dr.  BlackaH,  bishop  of 
Kxeter,  on  some  incidental  remarks  made  by  him  in  his  '  Life  of 
Milton '  on  the  genuineness  of  some  parts  of  Scripture.  There 
followed  in  rapid  succession  his  editions  of  Holles's  'Memoirs,'  and  of 
Harrington's  Works,  with  a  life  of  Harrington  prefixed;  '  Clito,'  a 
poem  on  the  force  of  eloquence;  'Ank'lia  Libera,  or  the  Limit ition 
and  Succession  of  the  Crown  of  England  explained  and  asserted,'  and 
other  political  pamphlets.  The  '  Anglia  Libera'  was  published  in 
1701,  on  the  passing  of  the  act  which  settled  the  crown  on  the  Princess 
Sophia  of  Hanover  and  her  heirs,  after  the  death  of  William,  and  of 
.Anne  without  issue;  and  Toland  went  over  to  Hanover  and  managed 
to  get  presented  to  the  electieBS  by  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  who  had 
been  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  carry  the  act  to  the  electress,  and  then 
pre;-ented  his  'Anglia  Libera'  to  her  with  his  own  hands.  He  after- 
wards 6tayed  in  Hanover  for  some  short  time,  and  went  from  thence 
to  the  court  of  Berlin,  acting  at  these  courts  apparently  as  a  sort  of 
political  agent,  and  making  the  most  of  the  recommendations  which 
he  carried  from  the  English  government  to  extend  his  reputation  for 
literature  and  learning.  He  won  the  good  opiuion  both  of  the  Princess 
Sophia  and  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia;  they  both  courted  his  conversa- 
tion, and  afterwards  his  correspondence.  On  the  occasion  of  his  first 
visit,  to  Berlin  be  held  a  theological  discussion  with  Beausobre  in  the 
presence  of  the  queen,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  moderator,  and  closed 
it  ■*!  observing  that  the  disputants  were  beginning  to  lose  their 
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temper.  His  letters  to  Serena,  published  in  1704,  were  addressed  to 
the  queen  of  Pru-sia. 

In  1702,  in  an  interval  of  his  residence  abroad,  he  published 
'Vindicus  Liberius,  or  Mr.  Toland' 8  Defence  of  himself  against  thi 
Lower  House  of  Convocation  and  others.'  In  this  work  his  opinions 
have  assumed  a  very  subdued  tone,  which  is  perhaps  to  be  account,  d 
for  it* a  great  measure  by  the  prospect  of  political  advancement  which 
st  emed  to  be  opening  for  him.  "  Being  now  arrived  to  years  that  will 
not  wholly  excuse  inconsiderateuess  in  resolving,  or  precipitance  in 
acting.  1  firmly  hope  that  my  persuasion  and  practice  will  show  me  to 
be  a  true  Christian,  that  my  due  conformity  to  the  public  worship 
may  prove  me  to  be  a  good  churchman,  and  that  my  untainted  loyalty 
to  King  William  will  argue  me  to  be  a  staunch  commonwealth's  man." 
Subsi  quent  theological  works  showed  this  to  have  been  a  moderation 
merely  assumed  for  the  time. 

The  mask  of  orthodoxy  was  thrown  off  in  a  pamphlet  which  ho 
published  in  1705,  in  the  title  of  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  designate 
himself  a  Pantheist:  'Socinianism  truly  stated,  being  an  example  of 
fair  dealing  in  theological  controversies ;  to  which  is  prefixed  Indif- 
ference in  disputes  recommended  by  a  Pantheist  to  an  orthodox  friend.' 
But  he  was  now  enjoying  the  zealous  patronage  of  Harley,  afterwards 
earl  of  Oxford,  who  had  in  the  previous  year  become  secretary  of  state, 
and  he  probably  thought  he  could  again  afford  to  be  a  free-thinker. 
Harley  employed  him  to  write  several  political  pamphlets,  and  sent 
him  abroad  again  in  1707,  to  (Jermany  and  Holland.  The  nature  of 
his  connection  with  Harley  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract 
from  one  of  his  '  Memorials  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,'  which  are  printed 
in  a  posthumous  collection  of  his  pieces  written  at  a  time  when  the 
zeal  of  his  patron  had  cooled  : — "  I  laid  an  honester  scheme  of  serving 
my  country,  your  lordship,  and  myself;  for  seeing  it  was  neither  con- 
venient for  you  nor  a  thing  at  all  desired  by  me,  that  I  should  appear 
in  any  public  post,  I  sincerely  proposed,  as  occasions  should  offer,  to 
communicate  to  your  lordship  my  observations  on  the  temper  of  the 
ministry,  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  the  condition  of  our  enemies 
or  allies  abroad,  and  what  I  might  think  most  expedient  in  every  con- 
juncture ;  which  advice  you  were  to  follow  in  whole,  or  in  part,  or 
not  at  all,  as  your  own  superior  wisdom  should  direct.  ...  As 
much  as  I  thought  myself  fit,  or  was  thought  so  by  others,  for  such 
general  observations,  so  much  have  I  ever  abhorred,  my  lord,  those 
particular  observers  we  call  spies;  but  I  despise  the  calumny  no  less 
than  I  dete3t  the  thing."  (vol.  ii.  p.  223.)  Toland  was  abroad  on  this 
occasion  for  about  three  years,  acting  as  a  sort  of  political  spy  for 
Harley,  though  he  disavowed  the  name,  and  eking  out  his  subsidence 
by  his  pen,  and  apparently  in  any  way  that  presented  itself.  He  mado 
a  trip  from  Holland  to  Vienna,  commissioned  by  a  wealthy  banker  to 
procure  for  him  from  the  imperial  ministeis  the  rank  of  a  count  of 
the  empire ;  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  attaining  the  object  of  his 
mission.  He  managed  in  Holland  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Prince 
Eugene,  who  was  very  attentive  and  liberal  to  him.  In  the  'Memo- 
rial '  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  which  has  been  before  quoted,  Toland 
mysteriously  connects  this  prince  with  his  mission  to  Vienna,  and 
cunningly  tries  to  give  this  foolish  journey  a  character  of  great  dignity 
and  honour.  "  My  impenetrable  negociation  at  Vienna,  hid  under  the 
preter.ee  of  curiosity,  was  not  only  applauded  by  the  prince  that 
employed  me,  but  also  proportiouably  rewarded  "  (p.  225).  In  due 
time  he  quarrelled  with  Harley,  and  then  wrote  pamphlets  against 
him.  As  a  Whig  pamphleteer,  he  had  the  honour  of  Swift's  notice  in 
'  Toland's  Letter  to  Dismal.' 

The  principal  publications  of  Toland  which  remain  to  be  mentioned 
are  the  following,  with  the  dates  of  their  appearance : — a  volume  pub- 
lished at  the  Hague  in  1709,  containing  two  Latin  essays,  with  the  titles 
'  Adeisirisemon,  sue  Titus  Livius,  h  Superstitione  Vindicatus,'  and 
'  Origines  Judaicae,  seu  Strabonis  de  Moyse  et  Religione  Judiaca  His- 
toria  breviter  illustrata ; '  '  The  Art  of  Restoring,  or  the  Piety  and 
Frobity  of  General  Monk  in  bringing  about  the  last  Restoration,  evi- 
denced from  his  own  Authentic  Letters,  with  a  just  account  of  Sir 
Roger,  who  runs  the  parallel  as  far  as  he  can'  (by  Sir  Roger  was 
meant  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  his  former  patron,  who  was  then  plotting 
the  restoration  of  the  Pretender) ;  and  '  A  Collection  of  Letters  by 
General  Monk,  relating  to  the  Restoration  of  the  Royal  Family,'  both 
published  in  1714:  'Reasons  for  Naturalising  the  Jews  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  same  footing  with  all  other  nations,  with  a 
Defence  of  the  Jews  against  all  Vulgar  Prejudices  in  all  Countries,' 
published  in  1714  ;  'The  State  Anatomy  of  Great  Britain,  containing 
a  particular  account  of  its  several  Interests  and  Parties,  their  bent 
and  genius,  and  what  each  of  them,  with  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  may 
hope  or  fear  from  the  reign  and  family  of  King  George,'  which  work 
called  forth  several  answers,  that  led  Toland  to  publish  a  second  part; 
'  Nazarenus,  or  Jewish  Gentile,  or  Mahometan  Christianity,  containing 
the  History  of  the  Autient  Gospel  of  Barnabas,  and  the  Modem 
Gospel  of  the  Mahometans,  attributed  to  the  same  Apostle,  this  last 
gospel  being  now  first  made  known  among  Christians :  also  the 
original  plan  of  Christianity,  occasionally  explained  in  the  Nazarenes, 
whereby  divers  controversies  about  this  divine  (but  highly  perverted) 
institution  may  be  happily  terminated ;  with  the  relation  of  an  Irish 
manuscript  of  the  four  gospels,  as  likewise  a  summary  of  the  antient 
Irish  Christianity,  and  the  reality  of  the  Keldees  (an  order  of  lay 
religious),  against  the  two  last  bishops  of  Worcester,'  which  appeare-i 
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In  1718;  '  Panthoisticon,  isive  Formula  oelebrandso  Sodalitatis  Socra- 
tioic,  iu  tres  partes  divisa,  quoo  Pantheistarum  sive  Bodalium  continent, 
1,  Mores  et  axiomata;  2,  Numon  et  philosophiam  ;  3,  Libertntem  ct 
Don  fallenteni  legem  ueque  falh-ndain  :  Pivemittitur  de  iiutiqnis  et 
jovis  oruditorum  sodalitatibus,  ut  et  do  universe  iufinito  et  ssterno, 
diatriba.  Subjioitur  de  duplici  Pantheistarum  philosopbia  uequenda,  ao 
de  virL  optimi  et  ornatiiiitni  idea,  diatertatiunoula,'  published  in  1720; 
and  in  the  satno  year,  '  Tetradymus ; '  and  in  1721,  '  Letters  from  the 
Right  Honourable  tbe  late  K;irl  of  Shaftesbury  to  Uobert  Molesworth, 
Esq.,  now  Lord  Viscouut  of  that  name ;  with  two  letters  written  by 
tbe  late  Sir  John  Oopley.' 

Some  of  these  titles  t-how  at  onca  the  learning  and  the.  fantastical 
pedantry  of  'Poland.  The  'Tetradymus '  cousi  ts  of  four  treatises, 
which  bear  the  names  Hodegus,  (  lydophorus,  Hypatia,  and  Mango- 
neutes,  and  have  for  their  respective  subji  cts  tlio  pillar  of  cloud  and 
fire  which  led  the  Israelii es,  and  which  'Poland  argues  was  no  miracle; 
the  exoterio  and  esoteric  philosophy  of  the  ancients ;  an  accouut  of  the 
female  philosopher  Hypatia,  "  who  was  murdered  at  Alexandria,  as 
was  supposed,  at  tho  instigation  of  the  clergy  ;  "  and  an  answer  to  Dr. 
Mangey,  who  had  attacked  his  'Nazarcnus.'  The  '  Nazarenus'  and  the 
'Pautheisticou'  had  again  evoked  tbe  auger  of  the  church.  Dr.  Hare, 
d»>au  of  Worcest  t,  in  a  treatise  against  Hoadley,  spoke  of  Tolaud  as 
often  quoting  Locke  to  support  notions  he  never  dreamed  of.  Tolaud 
published  au  advertisement  to  tho  effect  that  he  had  never  quoted  or 
even  named  Locke  in  his  writings.  Haro  issued  a  counter-advertise- 
ment, iu  which  he  diivcts  "  makes  great  U9e  of  Mr.  Locke's  principles" 
to  be  read  instead  of  "  is  often  quoted  to  support  notions  he  never 
dreamed  of."  Tolaud  then  published  a  pamphlet,  with  the  title  '  A 
Short  Essay  upon  Lying,  or  a  Defeuco  of  a  Reverend  Dignitary,  who 
suffers  under  the  Persecution  of  Mr.  'Poland,  for  a  lai)sus  calami.'  'Phis 
pamphlet,  with  Hare's  advertisement,  was  reprinted  at  the  end  of  tho 
'  Tetradymus.'  Hare  returned  to  the  charge,  and,  in  the  preface  to  a 
new  edition  of  his  work,  speaks  of  "downright  Athei-t-»,"  such  as  the 
impious  author  of  the  '  Pantheistieon.' 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Toland,  whom  all  his  literary  industry 
could  not  keep  from  pecuniary  difficulties,  found  a  benefactor  in  Lord 
Molesworth.  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  'Poland  in  his 
*  Calamities  of  Authors,'  mentions  from  'Poland's  papers  which  he  has 
seen,  the  paltry  sums  which  he  generally  received  for  his  writings. 
"For  his  description  of  Epsom  he  was  to  receive  only  four  guineas  in 
case  1000  were  sold.  He  received  ten  guineas  for  bis  pamphlet  on 
Naturalising  the  Jews,  and  ten  guineas  more  in  case  Bernard  Liutott 
sold  2000."  Aud  in  another  place,  in  the  '  Quarrels  of  Authors,'  in 
the  chapter  headed  'Lintott's  AccountBjok,'  be  says,  "It  appears  that 
Toland  never  got  above  51,  101.,  or  201.  for  bis  publications.  .  .  . 
All  this  author  seems  to  have  reaped  from  a  life  devoted  to  literary 
enterprise,  aud  philosophy,  and  patriotism,  appears  not  to  have 
exceeded  200£."  This  last  statement  must  be  a  great  exaggeration. 
Further  details  as  to  'Poland's  literary  gains,  derived  also  from  Lin- 
tott's Account-Book,  are  to  be  found  iu  Nichols's  '  Literary  Anecdotes,' 
vol.  v.,  p.  302. 

Toland  died  at  Putney,  where  he  had  lodged  for  about  four  years 
previous,  choosing  that  place  on  account  of  its  convenient  distance 
from  London,  on  the  11th  of  March  1722.  "  Never,"  says  Mr.  Disraeli, 
"  has  author  died  more  in  character  than  Toland  :  he  may  be  said  to 
have  died  with  a  busy  pen  iu  bis  baud.  Having  suffered  from  au 
unskilful  physician,  he  avenge  1  himself  in  his  own  way  ;  for  there  was 
fouud  on  his  table  an  '  Es?ay  on  Physic  without  Physicians.'  The 
dying  patriot  trader  was  also  writing  a  preface  for  a  political  pamphlet 
on  the  danger  of  mercenary  parliaments ;  and  the  philosopher  was 
composing  his  own  epitaph,  one  more  proof  of  the  ruling  passion  pre- 
dominating in  death ;  but  why  should  a  Pautheist  be  solicitous 
to  perpetuate  his  genius  and  his  fame  ?" 

Toland's  posthumous  works  were  published  in  1726,  in  2  vols.  8vo, 
with  a  Life  by  Des  Maizeaux  prefixed,  and  were  republished  iu  1717. 
The  coutents  of  these  two  volumes  are  au  additional  proof  of  the  ver- 
satility of  his  powers  :  they  contain,  together  with  many  other  essays, 
the  Memorials  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  which  have  been  referred  to,  and 
several  private  letters :  an  account  of  Giordano  Bruno ;  the  Secret 
History  of  tbe  South-Sea  Scheme,  in  which  Toland  had  been  con- 
cerned; a  Plan  for  a  National  Bank;  aud  a  proposal,  iu  Latin,  for  a 
new  complete  edition  of  Cicero.  '  An  Historical  Accouut  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  the  late  eminently  famous  Mr.  John  Tolaud,  by  one 
of  his  most  intimate  friends,  iu  a  letter  to  the  Lord   ,'  was  pub- 
lished iu  1722;  and  is  attributed  to  Curl).  This  is  not  so  mitiute  a 
biography  as  Des  Maizeaux's  and  is  rather  a  sketch  of  his  writings  and 
opinions.  There  is  appended  to  it  a  complete  li-t  of  Toland's  works, 
many  of  the  smaller  of  which  are  not  named  in  this  article. 

Toland's  works  have  never  been  collected,  and  the  notoriety  which 
attended  him  during  bin  life  having  soon  died  away,  they  are  now 
little  known.  But  they  are  almost  all  of  some  worth,  ana  his  political 
writings  may  throw  some  little  light  on  the  history  of  the  times. 

TOLE'DO,  DuN  PEDRO  DE,  a  younger  eon  of  Frederic  of  Toledo, 
duke  of  Alba,  was  born  at  Alba  de  Tornies,  near  Salamanca,  in  14S4. 
After  going  through  his  early  studies  he  was  placed  as  a  page  in  the 
court  of  King  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  who  took  him  into  particular 
favour;  and  it  was  by  the  king's  influence  that  young  Pedro  obtained 
the  hand  of  Donna  Maria  Osorio,  heiress  of  the  house  of  Villafranca, 
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iu  conaequenco  of  which  hn  took  tho  titlo  of  Marquis  of  Villafranca, 
and  tho  pOfMMioO  of  tho  rich  c-.tates  attached  to  it.  Hoaflerwaids 
I  rved  witii  distinction  in  tho  expedition  against  Jean  d'Alnret,  king 
of  Navarre,  and  after  King  Ferdinand's  death  bo  continued  in  the 
t-ervico  of  bin  suecetuor  Charles  I.  of  Spain,  afterw.mls  Charles  V.  of 
Germany.  Ho  Berved  against  the  revolted  comiuuueios  of  Castile, 
and  afterwards  followed  the  court  of  Charles  V.,  whom  he  accompanied 
iu  his  journeys  through  Flanders,  Germany,  aud  Italy.  Iu  1532, 
being  at  i'atisbon  with  tho  emperor,  the  iiewn  arrived  of  the  death  of 
Cardinal  Colouna,  viceroy  of  Naples,  when  Charles  V.  appointed  f^r 
his  succsaor  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  marquis  of  Villalranca,  who 
immediately  set  out  to  take  possesion  of  his  government.  He  found 
tho  kingdom  suffering  from  the  consequence*  of  the  preceding  foreign 
and  civd  wats,  and  especially  of  tbe  recent  French  invasion  of  1527-29, 
and  the  revolt  of  many  of  tho  barons  and  the  fub"equent  confiscation 
of  their  property;  of  tho  plague,  which,  originating  iu  the  French 
camp,  bad  desolated  tho  city  of  Naples;  and  tho  Btate  of  confusion, 
bordering  upon  anarchy,  which  prevailed  in  the  provinces.  Tho  first 
care  of  the  new  viceroy  was  to  enforce  the  rigorous  administration  of 
justice  without  respect  for  persona,  and  he  seut  to  tho  (scaffold  the 
commendator  Pignatelli,  the  count  of  Polieastro,  aud  other  noblemen, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  oppression  aud  other  crimes.  He  pulled 
down  the  old  dark  arcades  and  other  plso  s  which  were  the  resort  of 
thieves  and  murderers  ;  he  abolished  the  abuse  of  making  the  palaces 
of  tho  barons  a  place  of  asylum  for  criminals;  forbade  the  use  of 
weapons,  except  the  side  sword,  then  worn  by  gentlemen;  he  sen- 
tenced duellists  to  death,  prescribed  regulations  for  restraining  the 
disorders  that  took  place  at  funerals  and  marriages;  and,  lastly,  by  a 
'  bando,'  or  public  edict,  he  inflicted  the  penalty  of  death  on  any  one 
found  in  tbe  night  with  ladders  FcaliDg  the  windows  of  houses,  a 
practice  which  had  become  frequent  among  dissolute  men,  who  thus 
introduced  themselves  into  ladies'  apartments.  Don  Pedro  reform-d 
the  courts  of  justice,  iucrcased  the  number  of  judges,  and  made 
several  regulations  for  the  more  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  and 
debtors;  and  also  for  the  prevention  of  bribery  and  perjury.  He 
raised  au  extensive  building  near  Porta  Capuaua,  where  he  placed  ail 
the  higher  courts  of  justice,  civil  and  criminal. 

When  Charles  V.,  on  his  return  from  the  Tunis  expedition  in  1535, 
visited  Naples,  where  he  remained  till  March,  1536,  amidst  the 
festivals  and  rejoicings  with  which  he  was  greeted,  be  received  hints 
and  suggestions  from  several  of  tho  nobility  against  Toledo,  but 
Charles  stood  firm  in  his  good  opinion  of  the  viceroy,  especially  after 
having  beard  the  deputies  of  the  people,  who  explained  to  him  that 
the  nobility  disliked  Don  Pedro  because  he  would  not  permit  them  to 
oppress  the  lower  orders,  and  to  put  themselves  above  the  law,  as 
they  had  been  wont  to  do.  It  is  reported  that  Charles,  when  he 
lauded  at  Naples,  on  meetiug  the  viceroy,  said  to  him,  K  Welcome, 
marquis;  I  find  that  you  are  not  become  so  large  as  I  was  told  you 
were;"  to  which  Toledo  replied,  smiling,  "Sire,  1  am  aware  ti.at  \ou 
have  been  told  that  I  was  grown  a  uiouster,  which  I  am  not." 

Toledo  greatly  embellished  Naples  ;  be  enlarged  the  city,  extended 
the  walls,  cleared,  widened,  and  paved  the  streets,  and  made  new 
drains  aud  sewers ;  lie  built  the  royal  palace  near  Cartel  Nuovo, 
which  is  now  called  '  Palazzo  Vecchio,'  and  constructed  the  handsome 
street  which  still  bears  his  name.  He  adorned  the  city  with  fountains, 
enlarged  the  dockyaid,  fortified  the  castle  of  S.  Elmo,  built  new 
hospitals  and  churches,  and,  in  short,  he  quite  altered  the  appearance 
of  Naples.  He  also  drained  tbe  marshes  t>y  opening  the  wide  canal 
called  dei  Lagui,  which  c.irries  the  superfluous  waters  into  the  Eea. 

In  1537,  the  Turks  having  landed  at  Castro  and  other  places  of  the 
province  of  Otranto,  Toledo  summoned  the  barons  with  their  miiitia, 
and  marched  with  them  and  the  regular  Spani-h  troops  against  the 
enemy,  who,  finding  the  country  prepared  for  defence,  took  again  to 
their  ships  and  sailed  away.  Toledo  fortified  the  maritime  towns  of 
Apulia,  built  towers  of  defeuce  along  the  coast,  restored  Pozzuoli, 
which  was  nearly  depopulated  in  consequence  of  the  earthquakes  aud 
volcanic  eruptions,  aud  enlarged  the  '  Grotta,'  which  leads  to  it  from 
Naples.  For  all  these  and  other  services  to  tbe  Neapolitans,  as  well  as 
for  the  just  though  severe  tenor  of  bis  general  administration,  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo  had  become  very  popular,  until  the  year  1547,  when 
bis  ill  judged  attempt  to  establish  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  aftrr 
the  fashion  of  his  own  country,  Spain,  rendered  him  universally 
obnoxious.  The  cause  of  this  attempt  was  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  bad  found  their  way  to  Naples,  aud  made  many  converts, 
even  among  priests  and  monks.  Charles  V.,  who  wa3  at  that  time 
struggling  in  Germany  with  the  religious  and  political  dissensions 
arising  out  of  the  Reformation,  dreaded  a  Eimilar  explosion  in  his 
Italian  dominions,  and  the  viceroy  Toledo  wished  to  save  his  master 
the  additional  trouble.  Pope  Paul  HI.  was  anxious  to  assist  them  in 
repressing  the  spread  of  heresy  to  Italy  :  but  the  Neapolitans,  a  lively, 
communicative  people,  had  conceived  a  great  honor  of  that  gloomy 
aud  arbitrary  court  and  its  secret  proceedings ;  they  had  heard  of  its 
deeds  in  Spain,  and  they  determined  to  resist  its  introduction  into 
their  country,  even  by  force  of  arais  if  necessary.  The  tumult  began 
about  the  middle  of  May,  when  the  people  tore  down  the  placards 
containing  the  edict  which  sanctioned  the  establishment  of  the  Inqui- 
Bition,  from  the  gates  of  the  archbishop's  palace.  A  cry  of  "To  arms  '" 
resounded  through  the  streets  aud  squares;  most  of  the  nobles,  who 
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hated  Toledo  for  their  own  reasuns,  joined  the  citizens  in  their 
resistance.  The  people  turned  out  some  of  their  municipal  magis- 
trates whom  they  suspected  of  being  for  the  viceroy,  and  elected 
others  without  the  viceroy's  sanction  ;  and  Toledo  having  resented 
this  proceeding,  the  people  took  up  arms,  and  attacked  the  Spanish 
soldiers  who  garrisoned  the  castles.  The  Spaniards  tired  with  cannon 
into  the  city,  and  the  people  cut  down  all  Spaniards  whom  they  found 
straggling.  The  viceroy,  having  seized  tome  of  the  head  rioters, 
caused  them  to  be  summarily  executed,  which  added  fuel  to  the 
flame,  and  the  citizens  and  nobles  formed  themselves  into  a  union  or 
patriotic  convention,  taking  for  their  motto,  "  For  the  service  of  God, 
the  emperor,  and  the  city  of  Naples  ;  "  stiguiati.-iug  as  traitors  to 
their  country  those  who  did  not  join  the  union.  The  union  sent  as 
envoys  to  Charles  V.  the  prince  Sanseveriuo  and  another  nobleman, 
refusing  meantime  obedience  to  the  viceroy,  who  remained  iu  the 
castle  with  his  Spanish  soldiers  and  a  few  Neapolitan  adherents,  and 
the  town  was  without  any  regular  government.  Frequent  skirmishes 
took  place  in  the  streets  between  the  viceroy's  meu  and  the  people ; 
many  individuals  were  killed,  and  houses  were  plundered.  At  last 
the  answ»r  came  from  Charles  V.,  commanding  the  citizens  to  Jay 
down  their  arms,  with  secret  instructions  to  the  viceroy  to  proceed 
leniently  and  prudently  in  the  matter. 

On  the  12th  of  August  Toledo  signified  to  the  deputies  of  the  city 
the  will  of  the  emperor  that  the  Inquisition  should  not  be  established 
in  Naples;  that  the  past  should  be  forgotten,  except  as  to  some  of  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  who  were  obliged  to  emigrate; 
and  that  the  city  should  pay  one  hundred  thousand  crowns  as  a  fine. 
And  thus  this  serious  atfair  was  hushed  up,  but  the  Neapolitans 
gained  their  point,  and  the  tribunal  of  tl  e  Inquisition  was  never 
established  at  Naples,  though  persons  accused  of  heresy  were  tried  by 
the  common  ecclesiastical  court,  and  several  of  them  were  put  to 
death  by  the  concurrence  of  the  lay  power.  The  prince  Sauseveiino, 
who  hail  displeased  Charles  V.,  thought  it  prudent  to  emigrate  to 
France,  and  was  outlawed.    [Tasso,  Bernardo.] 

In  July,  1552,  a  large  Turkish  fleet,  under  JJragut  Rai's  and  Sinan 
Pasha,  anchored  near  Procida,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
when  the  emigrant  prince  Sanseveriuo  of  Salerno  was  to  have  joined 
them  with  a  French  squadron  ;  but  the  viceroy,  it  is  said,  by  means 
of  a  large  bribe,  induced  the  Turkish  commanders  to  leave  the  coast 
before  the  arrival  of  the  French. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  same  year  the  viceroy,  although  old  and 
infirm,  was  desired  by  Charles  V.  to  march  to  Siena  in  Tuscany, 
which  republic  had  thrown  off  the  protection  of  the  emperor  and 
admitted  a  French  garrison.  Don  Pedro  having  sent  most  of  the 
troops  by  land,  embarked  with  the  rest  for  Leghorn.  On  arriving 
there  he  fell  seriously  ill,  and  was  removed  to  Florence.  The  duke 
Cosmo  de  Medici  had  married  his  daughter  Eleonora.  He  expired  at 
Florence,  in  February,  1553,  after  having  administered  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  is  by  far  the  most  dis- 
tinguished iu  the  long  list  of  the  Spanish  governors  of  Naples,  and 
one  of  the  few  who  are  still  remembered  with  feelings  of  respect  by 
the  Neapolitans. 

(Giannone,  Storia  Civile  del  Regno  di  Nupoli;  Botta,  Storiad1  Italia.) 

TOLETA'NUS,  RODEKl'CUS,  or  RODIU'QO  DE  TOLEDO,  an 
eminent  ecclesiastic  and  historian,  was  born  at  Rada,  in  Navarre, 
about  1170.  His  name  was  Rodrigo  Simonis,  commonly  Ximeuez; 
but  he  is  better  known  as  Rodericus  Tole^anus.  On  his  return 
from  Paris,  where  bis  parents  sent  him  to  complete  his  education, 
he  attached  himself  to  Sancho  V.,  king  of  Navarre,  by  whom  he 
was  employed  to  negociate  a  peace  with  Alfonso  VIII.  of  Castile. 
The  manner  in  which  he  discharged  this  mission  procured  him  the 
favour  of  Alfonso,  by  whom,  in  1192,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Siguenza.  and  on  the  death  of  Don  Martin,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  he 
was;  raised  to  the  vacant  see.  He  showed  great  zeal  in  the  frequent 
wars  with  the  Moors,  and  at  the  battle  of  Las  Navas,  where  the 
Almohades,  under  Mohammed  An  na<ir,  were  defeated  by  Alfonso,  his 
pennon  was  the  first  that  entered  the  dense  ranks  of  the  enemy. 
Indeed  such  were  his  courage  and  martial  disposition,  that  even  when 
the  king  was  at  peace  with  the  Moors,  he  would,  at  the  head  of  his 
own  vassals,  make  frequent  inroads  into  the  Mohammedan  territory. 
He  enjoyed  so  much  favour  with  the  kings  of  his  time,  especially 
with  Sau  Fernando,  that  nothing  was  undertaken  without  consulting 
him.  His  zeal  for  learning  was  no  less  ardent  than  his  hatred  of  the 
infidel.  He  persuaded  Alfonso  to  found  the  university  of  Palencia, 
and  thereby  avoid  the  necessity  of  sending  youths  to  be  educated  in 
foreign  countries.  At  the  fourth  Lateran  couucil  he  is  said  not  only 
to  have  harangued  the  fathers  in  elegant  Latin,  but  to  have  gained 
over  the  secular  nobles  and  ambassadors  by  conversing  with  each  of 
them  in  his  mother  tongue.  He  died  in  France,  in  1247,  after  attend- 
ing the  couucil  of  Lyon,  convoked  by  Innocent  IV.  His  body  was 
carried  to  Castile,  and  interred  in  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Huerta. 
To  him  the  history  of  his  native  country  is  more  indebted  than  to 
any  other  man.  He  wrote  several  historical  works,  most  of  which  are 
still  inedited.  His  '  Rerum  in  Hispania  Gestarum  Chronicon,'  which 
contains  a  history  of  the  Peninsula  from  the  most  remote  period  to  his 
own  time,  is  an  invaluable  production.  It  was  printed  for  the  first 
time  at  Granada,  in  1545,  together  with  the  chronicle  of  Antouius 
Nebrissensis.and  was  subsequently  published  in  the  collection  entitled 


'  Hispauia  Illustrata,'  by  Andreas  Schott,  4  vols,  fol.,  Frankfurt, 
1603-8.  His  '  Historia  Arabum,'  or  history  of  the  western  Arabs  from 
the  birth  of  the  Mohammedan  prophet  to  the  invasion  of  Spain  by 
the  Almoravides,  shows  him  to  have  been  well  versed  in  the  language 
and  history  of  the  Arabs.  This  valuable  work  win  first  published,  in 
1603,  iu  the  secoud  volume  of  Andreas  Schott,  '  Hispania  Illustrata,' 
and  subsequently,  in  1C25,  by  Erpenuius,  as  an  appendix  to  his  'His- 
toria Sarracenica  '  of  Georgius  Eluiacin.  There  is  a  third  edition.  He 
also  wrote  a  history  of  the  Ostro-Goths,  another  of  the  Huns,  Vandals, 
Suevi,  Alans,  and  Silingi,  which  were  first  published  by  Robert  Bell 
in  the  collection  entitled  1  Rerum  Hispanicarum  Scriptorea  aliquot,' 
3  vols,  fol,  Frankfurt,  1579,  and  subsequently  by  Schott;  a  history 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  entitled  '  Breviariuin  EcclesiaD  Catho- 
lics;,' still  iuedited,  an  I  other  works,  the  list  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
Nicolas  Antonio. 

(Mariana,  Hist.  Gen.  de  Espana,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  22;  Zurita,  Annates  dt 
Aragon,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  67  ;  Nicolas  Antonio,  BM.  Hist.  Vetus  ii  50  ) 

TuLLENS,  HENDRIK  CORNELISZOON,  long  the  most  popular 
living  poet  of  Holland,  was  born  at  Rotterdam  on  the  24th  of  Sep» 
tember  1780.  His  father  carried  on  a  thriving  business,  founded  by 
his  grandfather,  as  a  dealer  in  colours,  and  Hendrik  was  taken  from 
school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  assist  behind  the  counter.  The  year 
after  was  that  of  the  French  entry  into  Holland,  when  many  of  the 
Dutch  were  disposed  to  look  on  theui  as  deliverers,  and  young  Tollens 
became  the  s  cretary  of  a  "  Vaderlandsche  Bijeenkomst,"  or  Patriotio 
Society,  to  whose  purposes  he  soun  contributed  some  songs,  which 
had  a  run  of  success.  His  father,  who  had  at  first  been  pleased  at  his 
fou's  reputation,  soon  grew  alarmed  that  poetry  would  lead  him  away 
from  business  though  that  alarm  might  surely  have  been  Bpared  iu 
Holland.  When  Tollens,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  two  poets,  one  of  them,  Helcners  [Helmers],  was  a  merchant, 
the  other,  Loots,  a  book  keeper  iu  a  counting-house,  and  Uylenbroek, 
a  third,  to  whom  they  introduced  him,  a  respectable  bookseller. 
Tollens  had  learned  some  French  at  school,  by  Uylenbroek's  advice  he 
now  studied  English  and  German,  and  thus  enlarged  his  ideas  ;  but  he 
followed  Uyleubroek's  example  in  occupying  himself  with  rendering 
French  tragedies  into  Dutch  verse.  He  afterwards  ventured  on 
original  dramas,  and  his  '  Lucretia,'  written  in  1805,  had,  at  all  events, 
sufficient  spirit  to  be  prohibited  by  the  government  Another  tragedy, 
'  De  Hoekscheu  en  Kabeljaauwschen  '  (The  Hooks  and  the  Codfish), 
had  at  least  the  merit  of  a  national  subject,  beiug  founded  on  the 
quarrels  of  the  rival  factions  of  these  names,  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibel- 
ines  of  Dutch  mediseval  history,  whose  hostilities,  which  lasted  a 
century  and  a  half,  are  said  to  have  arisen  in  1350  from  a  jocose  dis- 
pute between  some  noble3  at  a  banquet  as  to  whether  the  codfish 
could  be  said  to  take  the  hook,  or  the  hook  the  codfish.  Tollens's 
powers  however  did  not  lie  in  tragedy.  In  two  contests  with  his 
friend  Loots  on  subjects  offered  for  prizes,  one  on  the  theme  Hugo 
Grotius,  and  the  other  the  death  of  Egmout  and  Hoorn,  he  won  tue 
Becond  prize  on  the  first  occasion,  and  the  first  on  the  second  ;  and  in 
1807  a  snort  poem  by  him  '  To  a  Fallen  Girl,'  attracted  atteution  by 
its  simple  pathos.  From  that  time  his  subjects  were  almost  univer- 
sally taken  from  national  history  and  from  domestic  scenes,  and 
though  even  his  admirers  did  not  place  him  on  a  level  in  point  of 
genius  with  Bilderdijk,  he  became  decidedly  the  most  popular  poet 
of  his  country,  and  had  the  honour  of  forming  a  school  of  poets — "  the 
school  of  Rotterdam. '  In  1817  the  third  edition  of  his  poems  had 
10,000  subscribers;  not  long  afterwards  his  fellow-townsmen  pro- 
posed to  erect  his  bust  iu  a  public  place,  and  it  was  only  the  reluct- 
ance of  Tollens  himself  which  prevented  the  intention  from  being 
carried  out  when  the  subscription  was  already  full.  This  popularity 
increased  as  he  grew  more  advanced  in  life.  On  his  seventieth  birth- 
day, the  24th  of  September  1850,  the  minister  of  justice  Mr.  Neder- 
meijer  van  Rosenthal  waited  on  him  at  his  house  at  Rijswijk  to  bring 
him  the  congratulations  of  the  King  of  Holland,  and  present  to  him 
the  insignia  of  commander  of  the  order  of  the  Dutch  Lion,  a  very 
unusual  honour  for  a  literary  man.  A  committee  waited  on  him  the 
same  day  to  offer  him  a  gold  medal  struck  in  his  honour,  with  the 
inscription  "Ncderland  zijueu  geliefden  Volksdichter '  (Netherland  to 
its  beloved  national  poet),  and  to  inform  him  that  a  subscription  had 
been  organised,  without  his  knowledge,  for  the  formation  of  a  '  Tollens 
Fund,'  to  commemorate  his  name  by  a  charitable  institution,  the 
nature  of  which  was  to  be  left  to  his  own  choice.  He  died  in  1856, 
surrounded  by  universal  respect. 

The  shorter  poems  of  Tollens,  lyrical  and  narrative,  are  his  chief 
title  to  remembrance.  One  narrative  poem,  'De  Overwintering  der 
Hollanders  op  Nova  Zembla '  (The  Wintering  of  the  Hollanders  at 
Nova  Zembla),  commemorative  of  the  celebrated  voyage  of  Baivuds  in 
1596-97,  is  very  popular  and  has  often  been  reprinted,  on  one  occa- 
sion in  an  illustrated  edition.  His  '  Vierdaagsche  Z  eslag,'  or  Four 
Days'  Sea-Fight,  commemorative  of  one  of  the  desperate  contests 
between  the  Dutch  and  English  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  may  be 
compared  for  spirit  to  his  friend  Loots's  'Uverwinning  bij  Chattam  ' 
(Victory  at  Chatham),  a  favourite  subject  of  allusion  with  the  Dutch 
poets.  Tollens  is  a  fertile  author  of  ballads  on  subjects  of  Dutch  his- 
tory, among  which  his  'Jan  Van  Schaffelaar,'  'Keuau  Hasselaar,'  &c, 
are  conspicuous.  His  '  Wapenki  eet '  (Call  to  Arms),  written  on  occasion 
of  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  is  one  of  his  best  productions. 
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Tollens  translated  much  from  tlio  German  ami  English  as  well  as  the 
French,  but  often  adapted  the  piece*  he  borrowed  to  Dutch  subjects 
or  history.  An  English  reader  would  hardly  suspect  before  reading  it 
that  liia  'Jonker  van  't  Stloht'  was  taken  from  Scott's  'Young 
Lochinvar,'  which  has  also  been  done  into  Dutch  by  Van  Lennep, 
under  the  title  of  '  De  Heer  van  Culemborg.'  Tollens's  works,  of 
which  a  new  edition  has  been  published,  are  of  some  extent ;  hisshorter 
poems  alone  occupy  about  ten  8vovolumPB,  not  very  closely  printed. 

TO'LLIUS,  COHNE'LIUS,  a  Dutch  philologer,  wn»  born  at  Utrecht 
about  1020.  His  father,  who  hud  two  other  sons,  Jacob  and  Alex- 
ander, possessed  no  means  of  giving  his  ohildren  a  good  education, 
but  he  had  in  G.  J.  Vossius  a  friend  who  gratuitously  supplied  the 
want.  After  Cornelius  had  for  some  years  enjoyed  the  private 
instructions  of  Vossius,  he  entered  the  academy  of  Amsterdam,  and 
continued  his  philological  studies  under  tho  auspices  of  his  bene- 
factor, who  had  formed  a  strong  attachment  to  him,  and  made  him 
his  private  secretary  (famulus).  In  1018  Tollius  obtained  the  pro- 
fessorship of  eloquence  and  of  the  Greek  language  at  the  academy  of 
Harderwyk.  The  year  after  this  event  Vossius  died,  and  Tollius 
delivered"  on  the  occasion  tho  customary  eulogy,  which  was  printed 
under  the  title  'Oratio  in  orbit  urn  G.  J.  Vossii,'  4  to,  Amsterdam, 
1649.  During  his  stay  at  Harderwyk  Tollius  exercised  great  influence 
on  the  affairs  of  the  academy,  for  the  curators  are  said  to  have  had 
such  confidence  in  him  that  they  never  appointed  a  professor  without 
his  previous  sanction.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  certain,  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  soon  after  1062;  this  year  at  least  is  the  last  in 
which  any  work  of  his  appeared. 

The  works  of  Tollius  are  not  numerous,  but  he  had  formed  the 
plans  for  an  edition  of  Valerius  Maximus  and  Phurnutus,  which  bis 
early  death  prevent  d  him  from  executing.  There  is  an  edition  of 
the  wort  of  J.  P.  Valerianus.  'De  Infelicitate  Literatorum,'  12mo, 
Amsterdam,  1647,  with  supplements  by  Tollius,  which  give  some 
interesting  accounts  of  literary  men,  and  was  iu  its  time  very  popular. 
The  Supplements  were  translated  into  French  by  Coupe",  and  inserted 
in  his  'Soirees  Litte'raires,'  vol.  xvi.  p.  56,  &c.  He  also  edited  Palss- 
phatus,  '  De  Incredibilibus,'  12mo,  Amsterdam,  1649,  with  notes  and 
a  Latin  transla'ion  ;  Joannes  Cinnamus,  '  Do  Rebus  Joanuis  et  Mauuelis 
Oomnenorum  Libri  iv.,'  with  emendations  and  a  Latin  translation, 
4to,  Amsterdam,  1652. 

Tollius  has  been  charged  by  his  biographers  with  having  appro- 
priated numerous  remarks  and  emendations  on  ancient  authors  which 
he  found  among  the  papers  of  his  benefactor  Vossius,  but  how  far 
this  is  true  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

(Casp.  Burmann,  Trajectum  Evuditum,  p.  367,  &c. ;  Saxius,  0 nomas- 
ticuvi  Litcrarium,  vol.  iv.,  p.  628.) 

TOLLIUS,  JACOB,  a  brother  of  Cornelius,  was  born  about  1630, 
at  Utrecht.  He  received  his  first  education  at  Deventer,  and  after- 
wards studied  under  G.  J.  Vossius,  who  showed  him  the  same  kindness 
which  he  had  before  shown  to  his  brother  Cornelius.  The  younger 
Tollius  is  charged,  and  apparently  with  justice,  with  having  been  very 
ungrateful  towards  his  benefactor,  inasmuch  as  he  appropriated  to 
himself  much  which  Vossius  had  written  in  illustration  of  the  ancient 
writers.  After  the  death  of  Vossius,  Tollius  returned  to  Utrecht,  and 
became  a  corrector  of  the  press  in  the  printing  establishment  of  J. 
Blaeuw,  at  Amsterdam.  He  gave  perfect  satisfaction  to  his  employer, 
both  by  his  great  knowledge  and  the  conscientious  discbarge  of  his 
duties.  In  the  meantime  D.  Heinsius,  who  was  staying  at  Stockholm, 
and  preparing  for  a  journey  to  Italy  under  a  commission  from  Queen 
Christina,  offered  to  Tollius  the  place  of  secretary  to  the  commission. 
Tollius  accepted  the  offer,  and  set  out  for  Stockholm  in  1662. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  various  papers  and  manuscripts  of  Hein- 
sius, his  old  piratical  inclination  revived  ;  when  Heinsius  discovered 
this,  and,  it  would  seem,  some  additional  and  more  serious  offences, 
Tollius  was  dismissed,  and  returned  to  Holland,  where  after  a  short 
time  the  influence  of  his  friends  procured  him  the  office  of  rector  of  the 
gymnasium  at  Gouda.  Here  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  hours  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  in  1669  he  obtaiued  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Physic.  Some  dispute  between  him  and  the  curators  of  the  gymna- 
sium, and  his  free  and  unreserved  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  became 
the  cause  of  his  being  deprived  of  his  office  at  Gouda  in  1673.  After 
this  he  for  some  time  practised  medicine,  and  gave  private  lessons  in 
Latin  and  Greek  at  Nordnyk.  Finding  that  he  could  not  gain  a  sub- 
sistence, he  again  obtained  an  appointment  as  teacher  at  Leyden,  but 
in  1679  be  gave  up  his  pl  ice  for  that  of  professor  of  history  and  elo- 
quence in  the  University  of  Duisburg.  His  reputation  as  a  mineralo- 
gist was  also  great;  aud  in  the  year  1687  the  elector  of  Brandenburg 
commissioned  him  to  travel  through  Germany  aud  Italy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  the  mines  of  those  countries.  It  appears  that  be 
faithfully  discharged  this  commission.  In  Italy  he  was  most  hos- 
pitably received  by  Cardinal  Barberini ;  and  Tollius,  who  had  hitherto 
not  been  promoted  iu  his  own  country  as  he  thought  he  deserved, 
secretly  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  His  long  stay  in 
Italy  created  in  Germany  some  suspicion  of  his  having  renounced 
Protestantism  ;  and  on  hearing  this  he  hastened,  in  1690,  from  Rome 
to  Berlin.  His  reception  bv  the  elector  however  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  he  thought  it  advisable  to  leave  Berlin  and  return  to  Holland. 
Tollius,  being  now  again  without  means  and  employment,  opened  a 
school  at  Utrecht,  but  it  was  closed  by  order  of  the  city  authorities. 
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Hil  friends  were  displeased  with  his  conduct,  and  forsook  him  one 
after  another;  be  sank  into  deep  poveity,  and  died  June  'It,  1096. 

Tho  works  of  Tollius  are  rather  numer.jUH,  atid  aro  partly  philolo- 
gical, pirtly  alchymiHtical,  aud  partly  on  his  travel*.  Among  his 
idehymistical  works  are  his  '  Kortuita,  in  quibus  prait-r  critica  non- 
null  i,  tota  fabularis  hLtoria,  Grajea,  Phcnnicia,  /Kgyi.tiica,  ad  chemiain 
pertinere  asseritur,'  Aruster  lam,  8vo,  1088.  He  published  an  edition 
of  Ausonius,  Amsterdam,  1671,  which  is  the  Variorum  edition  of 
Au-ouius,  aud  is  stdl  very  useful;  and  also  an  edition  of  Lou- 
gimiB,  Utrecht,  4to,  1694,  with  notes  and  a  Latin  translation.  Tollius 
translated  into  Latin  the  Italian  work  of  lla'.chini,  '  De  Sistris,' 
Utrecht,  1696,  and  the  account  of  ancient  Rome,  by  Nardini,  both  of 
which  are  incorporated  in  Grajvius,  'Thesaurus  Antiqiiitatuin  Roma- 
naruui,'  vols.  iv.  and  vi.  He  is  also  the  author  of  '  Gustus  Animad- 
versionum  Critic  irutn  ad  Louginum  cum  Observatia  in  Ciceronis 
Oratiouem  pro  Arabia,'  Leyden,  8vo,  1667.  The  works  relating  to  his 
travels  are: — 'Insignia  Itinerant  Italici,  quibus  contmentur  Antiqui- 
tates  Sacne,'  Utr.  cht,  4to,  1696,  and  '  hpistoke  Itinerarue,  observatio- 
nibua  et  figuris  adornatffi.'  This  work  was  edited,  after  the  author's 
death,  by  H.  C.  Hennin,  Amsterdam,  4to,  1700,  and  is  of  greater  use 
aud  interest  than  the  former.  There  are  also  some  dissertations  on 
ancient  poets,  by  Tollius,  in  Berkelius,  '  Dissertationes  selecUe  critica 
de  Poetis,'  Leyden,  8vo,  1704, 

TOLOME'I,  CLAU'DIO,  born  at  Siena,  of  a  noble  family,  in  1192, 
studied  the  law  in  his  native  town,  and  afterwar  Is  w eut  to  Rome, 
where  he  founded  an  academy  called  '  Delia  Virtu,'  of  which  Caro, 
Molza,  Flaminio,  and  other  learned  men  of  Rome  became  members, 
and  one  of  tho  purposes  of  which  was  the  illustration  of  Vitruvius 
and  the  encouragement  of  architecture.  Tolomei  afterwards  conceived 
the  idea  of  introducing  into  the  Italian  poetry  the  Latin  metre  of  the 
hexameters  aud  pentameters,  and  he  published  rules  and  specimens 
for  the  purpose  :  '  Versi  e  Regole  della  nuova  Poesia  Toscana,'  Home, 
1539.  But  this  innovation,  which  had  been  already  attempted  by 
Leone  B.ittista  Alberti,  did  not  succeed,  and  the  Italian  hexameters 
aud  pentameters  soon  fell  into  oblivion. 

Tolomei  was  for  a  time  in  the  service  of  the  Cardinal  Ippolito 
d'Este,  who  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  Vienna  in  1532.  He  afterwards 
attached  himself  to  the  court  of  Pier  Luigi  Farmse,  son  of  Pope 
Paul  III.,  and  duke  of  Castro,  and  followed  him  to  Piacenza,  when 
Pier  Luigi  was  created  duke  of  Parma  and  Piacenza.  After  the 
tragical  death  of  Pier  Luigi,  in  1547,  Tolomei  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  lived  in  straitened  circumstances,  until  his  countrymen  of 
Siena  chose  him,  in  1552,  for  their  ambassador  to  Henri  II.  of  France, 
who  protected  the  independence  of  that  republic,  threatened  by  the 
Medici  and  by  Charles  V.  Tolomei  repaired  to  Compiegne,  where  he 
delivered  an  oration  to  the  king  in  presence  of  his  court,  which  was 
afterwards  published  :  '  Orazione  recitata  dinanzi  al  Re"  di  Francia 
Enrico  II.  a  Compiegne.'  Paris,  1553.  He  died  soon  after  his  return,  on 
March  23,  1555.  He  wrote  several  other  orations  in  Italian,  one  of 
which,  entitled  '  Orazione  della  Pace,'  Rome,  1534,  has  been  most 
praised;  a  dialogue  upon  the  Italian  language;  and  several  volumes 
of  letters,  which  are  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  writings — 
'  Lettere  di  Claudio  Tolomei,  libri  vii.,' 4to,  Venice,  1547,  afterwards 
repeatedly  reprinted.  He  is  one  of  the  best  letter-writers  in  the 
Italian  language ;  his  letters  embrace  a  variety  of  subjects,  scientific 
and  philosophical,  and  his  style  is  comprehensive  and  full  of  meaniug. 
His  coi  respondence  was  choice,  aud  yet  extensive.  The  edition  of 
1547  contains  an  important  letter  to  his  friend  Gabriele  Cesano,  about 
the  manner  of  making  the  government  of  a  sta'e  durable  and  perma- 
nent, which  letter  has  been  left  out  in  the  subsequent  editions.  In 
another  letter,  addressed  to  Count  Lando,  he  suggests  the  plan  of 
several  philological  and  archaeological  works  for  the  illustration  of 
Vitruvius.  (Coruiani,  Secoli  della  Lettcratura  Italiana ;  Tiraboschi, 
Storia  della  Letferatura  Italiana.) 

TOMASIN.  [Thomasin.] 

TOM. LINE,  GLORGE,  eldest  son  of  George  and  Susan  Pretyman, 
was  born  on  the  9th  of  October  1750,  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Suffolk, 
and  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  in  that  town,  which  was  the 
place  of  education  at  that  time  of  most  of  the  gentlemen's  families  iu 
Suffolk.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  sent  to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. He  took  his  degree  of  A.B.  in  January  1772,  and  obtained  the 
high  honour  of  senior  wrangler,  and  at  the  same  time  the  first  of  Dr. 
Smith's  mathematical  prizes.  In  the  year  1773  he  was  elected  Fellow 
of  his  college,  and  was  immediately  appointed  tutor  to  Mr.  Pitt.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  by  Dr.  Younge,  bishop  of  Xorwich,  and  priest 
by  Dr.  Hinchlitfe,  bishop  of  Peterborough.  In  1775  he  proceeded 
M.A.,  and  in  1781  was  moderator  in  the  university.  He  resided  in 
college  till  1782.  when  he  left  it  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  private 
secretary  to  Mr.  Pitt,  on  his  appointment  to  the  chancellorship  of  the 
exchequer.  AVhen  Mr.  Pitt  was  made  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  Tom- 
line  became  his  secretary,  and  he  continued  with  him  till  he  became 
bishop  of  Lincoln  and  deau  of  St.  Paul's.  Dr.  Pretyman's  first  pre- 
ferment was  a  sinecure  rectory  of  Corwen  in  Merionethshire,  to  which 
he  was  collated  iu  17*2  ;  and  in  17?4  he  was  appointed  to  a  prebendal 
stall  in  ^Yestminster,  the  first  preferment  of  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  the 
disposal.  In  17S5  be  was  presented  by  the  king  to  the  rectory  of 
Sudbourn-cum-Oflord,  in  his  native  county  of  Suffolk.  In  January 
1787  he  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln  and  the  deanery  of 
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St.  Paul's,  which  were  vacated  by  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Thurlow  to 
the  see  of  Durham,  the  first  bishopric  which  became  vacant  after  Mr. 
Pitt  vrai  minister.  In  1813  he  refused  the  see  of  London,  and  con- 
tiuued  bishop  of  Lincoln  32 4  year.-*,  in  which  time  he  performed  the 
visitation  of  that  most  extensive  diocese  in  the  kingdom  eleven  times, 
at  the  regular  iuterval  of  three  years,  which  was  never  done  by  any  of 
his  |  ti  d.  ee.-sorp.  In  July  1S20  ho  was  translated  to  the  bcc  of  Win- 
chest' r,  in  which  he  continued  till  Nov.  14,  1827,  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  publications,  besides  single  sermons,  are  '  The  Elements 
of  Christian  Theology,'  in  2  vols  ,  now  a  standard  work;  'A  Refutation 
of  Calvinism,'  in  1  vol.;  and  'Memoirs  of  Mr.  Pitt,'  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
Bishop  Pre ty man  in  1803  assumed  the  name  of  Tomline,  Marmaduke 
Tomline,  Ksq.,  having,  without  any  relationship  or  connection,  left  him 
the  valuable  estate  of  Riby  Grove  in  Lincolnshire. 

*  TOMMASEO,  NICCOLO,  was  born  at  Sebenico,  in  Dalmatia,  but 
was  educated  in  Italy.  He  became  early  an  author,  and  for  several 
years  resided  at  Florence,  where  he  was  one  of  the  most  able  con- 
tributors to  the  '  Autologia.'  In  1833,  in  consequence  of  having  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  revolutionary  movements,  he  was  forced  to  quit 
Italy,  and  resided  for  several  years  in  France,  chiefly  in  Paris,  but  also 
in  several  provincial  towns,  and  in  Corsica.  In  1838,  under  an 
amnesty  granted  by  the  Austrian  government,  he  returned  to  Italy, 
where  he  lived  chiefly  at  Venice,  occasionally  visiting  his  birthplace. 
Towards  the  end  of  1847,  when  another  movement  was  commenced 
for  the  freedom  of  Italy,  Tommaeeo,  in  conjunction  with  Manin,  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  for  a  milder  exercise  of  the 
censorship  of  the  press.  For  this  act  he  and  Manin  were  committed  to 
prison  on  the  18th  of  January  1848,  but  were  liberated  on  the  17th  of 
March,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Venice  rose  agaiust  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment. A  few  da}  s  subsequently  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  provi- 
sional government,  but  resigned  in  June  on  account  of  a  difference  of 
opinion  respecting  the  proposed  union  of  Lombardy  with  Piedmont. 
Iu  August  however  he  ri-joined  the  government,  as  minister  of  religious 
affairs  and  education,  in  order  to  resist  the  hostilities  of  the  Austrians. 
To  obtain  assistance  he  visited  Paris  twice,  but  returned  in  January 
1849  with  the  conviction  that  no  help  was  to  be  looked  for  in  that 
quarter.  The  comparative  moderation  of  Tommaseo  lost  him  much 
of  his  influence  duiing  the  investment  of  Venice;  but  when  the  city 
was  forced  to  capitulate  he  was  one  of  those  who  were  obliged  to  quit 
Italy,  and  he  has  since  resided  at  Corfu.  Notwithstanding  the  keen 
interest  he  has  taken  in  the  political  affairs  of  Italy,  his  life  has  been 
one  of  great  literary  activity  ;  and  siuce  his  youthful  ardour  has 
become  moderated  in  expression,  his  opinions  and  statements  have 
become  more  philosophical  and  more  truly  patriotic,  uniting  a  frank 
liberalism  with  devout  Romau  Catholicism.  The  learning  he  has  dis- 
played, and  the  variety  of  subjects  of  which  he  has  treated,  are 
lemarkable.  Of  his  numerous  productions,  perhaps  the  most  notice- 
able are — 'Nuovo  dizionario  dei  sinonimi/  1832,  a  work  remarkable 
for  its  learning,  acuteness,  aud  critical  accuracy  ;  '  Delia  educazione,' 
1834  ;  'Nuovi  scritti,'  in  4  vols.,  1839-40,  the  contents  of  which  arc 
philosophical  and  aesthetic ;  '  Studj  critici,'  2  vols.,  1843  ;  and  his 
Commentary  on  Dante  contains  many  happy  explanatory  references  to 
the  Scriptures  aud  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Church. 
He  has  also  written  'II  Duc.x  d'Atene,'  1836,  a  romantic  history,  por- 
traying in  very  dazzling  colours  that  Grecian  sovereignty;  a  history 
of  France  during  the  16th  century,  from  materials  furnished  by  the 
despatches  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors,  published  at  Paris  in  1838  ; 
and  '  Lettere  di  Pasqnale  de'  Paoli,'  with  an  excellent  introductory 
account  of  the  war  for  independence  in  Corsica.  In  1839  he  published 
in  4  vols,  a  collection  of  popular  poetry,  which  includes  specimens  of 
Tuscan,  Corsican,  Dalmatian,  and  Grecian  productions,  with  historical 
introductions.  Most  of  his  works  have  gone  through  several  editions. 
He  has  also  written  some  original  poetry,  which  is  clever  and  natural ; 
and  commenced  the  publication  of  a  'Dizianario  della  lingua  Italiana.' 

TOMMA'SI,  GIUSEPPE  MARI'A,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at 
Alicata  in  Sicily,  in  1649,  and  entered  the  congregation  of  the  Teatini 
at  Palermo  in  1664.  He  was  sent  to  finish  his  studies  at  Rome,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Cardinal  Francesco  Barberiui,  who,  per- 
ceiving in  him  a  particular  disposition  for  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
history  and  antiquities,  encouraged  him  iu  this  pursuit,  and  obtaine  i 
for  him  access  to  the  archives  of  the  Vatican  and  other  repositories  of 
church  history.  In  1680  Tommasi  published  the  collection  '  Codices 
Sacramentorum  nongeutis  Anuis  Vetustiores,'  which  he  illustrated 
with  introductory  notices.  In  1683  he  published  au  edition  of  the 
'  Psalterium,'  and  iu  1036  a  collection  of  '  Antiphonaries '  and 
'Responsoriales'  of  the  Roman  Church,  illustrated  with  learned  com- 
ments aud  valuable  documents.  He  afterwards  edited  the  ancient 
mass-books,  a  Latin  version  of  the  Greek  ritual  for  Good-Friday,  a  new 
edition  of  the  '  Psalterium,'  a  collection  of  minor  works  of  the  fathers 
in  three  volumes,  to  serve  as  au  introduction  to  theological  studies, 
and  another  book  also  to  assist  the  students  of  divinity,  entitled 
'  Indiculns  Institutionum  Theologicarum.'  Tommasi  and  his  contem- 
porary Cardinal  Bona  of  Mondovi,  author  of  Rerun)  Liturgicarum 
Libri  duo,'  and  '  De  Diviua  Psalniodia,'  are  among  the  principal  illus- 
trators aud  expounders  of  the  liturgy  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  In  1712  Tommasi  was  made  a  cardinal,  a  dignity  which 
h  •  at  first  declined,  until  the  pope  expressly  commanded  him  to  accept 
it.    He  died  at  Rome,  January  1,  1713. 


TONSTALL,  or  TUNSTALL,  CUTHBERT,  was  born  at  Hatch- 
ford,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1474  or  1475.  It  has  been  commonly  stated 
that  he  was  a  natural  sou  of  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family,  who, 
according  to  one  account,  was  Sir  Richard  Tonstall.  His  mother  is 
said  to  have  been  a  lady  of  the  Couyers  family.  It  has  been  doubted 
however  whether  there  be  any  foundation  for  this  story.  About  1491 
he  was  Bent  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  where,  according  to  some 
authorities,  he  was  entered  a  student  of  Balliol  College ;  but  the  plague 
soon  drove  him  to  Cambridge,  where  he  is  known  to  have  eventually 
become  a  Fellow  of  King's  Hall  (now  incorporated  with  Trinity 
College).  After  this  he  went  abroad  and  studied  at  Padua,  aud 
having  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  returned  to  England  with 
the  highest  reputation  for  classical,  legal,  and  scientific,  as  well  as 
theological  learning.  His  first  patron  was  Warham,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who,  in  1511,  made  him  his  vicar-general,  collated  him  to 
the  rectory  of  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  and  also  introduced  him  at  court. 
Iu  1514  he  was  promoted  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln  ;  iu 
1515  be  was  admitted  archdeacon  of  Chester;  aud  in  May  1516,  he 
was  appointed  master  of  the  rolls,  an  office  at  this  date  often  held  by 
clergymeD. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  same  year  he  was  sent  to  Brussels  as  chief 
commissioner  to  Charles,  the  young  king  of  Spain  and  the  Low 
Countries  (afterwards  the  Emperor  Charles  V.),  with  whom  he  con- 
cluded two  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce  ;  and  here  ho  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Erasmus,  who  describes  him,  in  one  of  his  letters,  as 
not  only  the  most  eminent  Greek  and  Latin  scholar  among  his  country- 
men, but  also  a  person  of  the  most  comprehensive  judgment  and  the 
nicest  taste,  and  withal  of  remarkable  modesty  aud  the  most  agreeable 
and  cheerful  manners,  yet  without  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  a 
b  coining  gravity.  Erasmus  adds  that,  much  to  his  delight,  he 
boarded  at  the  same  table  with  Tonstall.  In  1517,  within  ten  days 
after  his  return  home,  he  was  sent  on  a  second  embaesy  to  Charles. 
Iu  1519  he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  York ;  and  in 
1521  to  another  in  that  of  Salisbury,  of  which  diocese  he  was  also  at 
the  same  time  elected  dean.  The  next  year  he  was  promoted  to  the 
bishopric  of  London  :  his  consecration  took  place  on  the  9th  of  Octo- 
brr,  his  enthronization  on  the  22nd.  He  now  resigned  his  office  as 
master  of  the  rolls;  but  in  May  1523,  he  was  introduced  into  the 
government  by  beiu^  made  lord  privy  seal.  After  this  he  was  em- 
ployed in  various  diplomatic  missions :  having  been  sent  to  Spain  on 
an  embassy  to  the  emperor  in  1525;  having  accompanied  Cardinal 
Wolsey  in  his  embassy  to  France  in  1527  ;  and  having  aloug  with  Sir 
Thomas  More  represented  the  English  king  at  the  negociation  of  the 
treaty  of  Cambray  in  1529.  At  Antwerp,  on  his  return  from  Cam  bray, 
Tonstall,  as  the  story  is  related  by  the  old  chronicler  Hall,  purchased 
from  an  English  merchant  named  Packington  all  the  copieB  that 
remained  unsold  of  Tyudal's  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
bringing  them  home  with  him,  made  a  bonfire  of  them  in  Cheapside — 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  enable  Tyndal  to  publish  next  year  a 
second  and  more  correct  edition  with  the  bishop's  money. 

In  1530  Tonstall  was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Durham;  and 
now,  or  soon  after  this,  be  appears  to  have  resigned  the  privy  seal. 
In  the  religious  changes  that  now  began  to  be  enforced  by  the  royal 
authority,  his  mild  aud  compliant  temper  carried  him  nearly  as  far  as 
Henry  himself  went ;  he  supported  the  divorce  of  Queen  Catherine 
(although  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  latterly  somewhat  changed  his 
opinion  on  that  question) ;  he  preached  and  wrote  in  favour  of  tho 
kind's  assumption  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  ;  and,  along  with  Heath, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  he  revised  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible 
which  was  published  by  authority  in  1541.  But,  from  habit,  con- 
scientious belief,  or  love  of  quiet,  he  appears  to  have  retained  to  the 
last  an  attachment  to  most  of  the  doctrinal  theology  of  the  ancient 
church.  Yet,  like  the  generality  of  the  other  bishops,  he  acquiesced 
in  the  additional  innovations  of  all  kinds  that  were  made  in  r-.ligion 
on  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  in  1547 ;  and  accordingly  he  not  only 
preserved  his  seat  in  the  privy  council,  but  was  also  made  a  member 
of  the  king's  council  in  the  north.  In  May  1551,  however,  he  was 
accused  before  the  council  of  being  privy  to  the  design  of  an  insur- 
rection in  the  north;  upon  which  he  was  iu  the  first  instance  com- 
manded to  keep  his  house;  and  afterwards,  on  a  letter  in  his  hand- 
writing, deemed  to  be  confirmatory  of  the  charge,  being  found  among 
the  papers  of  the.  Duke  of  Somerset,  which  were  seized  iu  December  of 
that  year,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  a  bill  was  brought  into 
the  Hou«e  of  Lords  to  deprive  bim  of  his  bishopric.  But,  although 
the  bill  was  pass-d  by  that  House,  all  the  influence  of  the  new  head  of 
the  government,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  proved  insufficient  to 
satisfy  the  objections  of  the  Commons,  and  they  refused  to  proceed 
with  it.  The  precise  nature  of  tho  charge  is  not  known  ;  and  it  seems 
highly  improbable,  from  Tonstall's  character,  that  he  should  have 
involved  himself  in  any  insurrectionary  or  other  treasonable  scheme. 
Iu  the  Lords  the  bill  was  strongly  opposed  by  Craumer,  who  "  spoke 
so  freely  against  it,"  says  Burnet,  "  that  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
and  he  were  never  after  that  in  friendship  together."  The  duke  how- 
ever was  not  to  be  cheated  of  his  prey  :  the  parliament  was  dissolved 
in  April  1552;  but  on  the  21st  of  September  ther  after  a  commission 
was  issued  to  th6  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Beuch  and  seven  others, 
empowering  them  to  call  Tonstall  before  them,  to  examine  him  touch- 
ing all  manner  of  conspiracies,  &c.,  and,  if  they  found  him  guilty,  to 
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deprive  liiin  of  his  bishopric;  and  by  this  tribunal  ho  was  in  fact 
deprived  on  the  1 4  th  of  October. 

Ho  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  for  tho  remainder  of  King 
Edward's  reign;  and  tho  bishopric  of  Durham  having  been  dissolved 
by  net  of  parliament,  in  April  1553,  Northumberland  obtained  a  grant 
of  tho  greater  part  of  its  jurisdiction  and  revenues,  with  tho  titlo  and 
dignity  of  Count  Palatine.  In  a  few  months  however  the  accession  of 
Mary  again  changed  everything;  and  Tonstall,  released  from  prison,  was 
reinstated  in  hia  bishopric  which  the  queen  erected  anew  by  letters- 
pateut.  Hia  own  sufferings  had  not.  given  Tonstall  any  taste  for  perse 
cation;  and  ho  principally  distinguished  himself  throughout  this  reign 
by  the  moderation  of  his  conduct  and  the  aversion  ho  showed  to  tho 
violent  courses  urged  by  the  court  and  followed  with  little  reluctauco 
by  most  of  hia  right  reverend  brethren.  No  burning  of  hereties  took 
place  in  his  diocese  ;  and,  suspected  on  this  account  to  be  half  a  Pro- 
testant at  heart,  he  lived  under  a  cloud  in  so  fat  as  regarded  tho 
favour  of  the  court.  Nevertheless  when  Elizabeth  camo  to  tho 
throue  he  refused  to  tako  the  oath  of  supremacy  ;  auu  he  was  deprived 
on  that  nccount,  in  July  1559.  Being  committed  to  the  charge  of  his 
friend  Parker,  already  nominated,  though  not  admitted,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  iu  possession  of  Lambeth,  Tonstall  "lived  there," 
says  Lloyd  (in  hia  '  Stiito  Worthies'),  "  in  sweet  chambers,  warm  beds, 
by  warm  fires,  with  plentiful  aud  wholesome  diet,  at  tho  archbishop  a 
own  table  :  differing  nothing  from  his  former  grandeur,  save  that 
that  was  at  his  own  charges,  and  this  at  another's  ;  and  that  he 
ha  1  not  1  lis  former  suite  of  superfluous  servants — that  long  train,  that 
doth  not  warm,  but  weary  the  wearer  thereof.''  Tonstall  only  enjoyed 
Parker's  hospitality  for  a  few  months :  ho  died  on  the  18th  of 
November  1559. 

The  character  of  Tonstall  may  be  collected  from  this  sketch  of  his 
history.  He  will  scarcely  be  allowed  the  credit  of  prineiple  by  the 
more  sovere  class  of  moralists  :  but  although  not  made  to  bo  a  martyr, 
he  had  evidently  many  excellent  moral  qualities.  Intellectually  he 
was  rated  very  high  iu  hia  own  day  :  Erasmus,  More,  Warhaui,  Gran- 
der, and  Parker,  were  all  among  his  admirers  and  attached  friends. 
Besides  various  scattered  letters,  speeches,  and  other  short  composi- 
tions, some  in  print,  some  in  manuscript,  for  a  list  of  wluch  we  must 
refer  to  the  'Biographia  Britatinica,'  Bishop  Tonstall  is  the  author  of  the 
following  works,  published  by  himself : — 1,  'In  Laudem  Matrimonii,' 
&c.  (a  Latin  Oration  pronounced  at  the  betrothmeut  of  the  Princess 
Mary  and  Fiancis,  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  France),  4 to,  London, 
1518  ;  2,  'De  Arte  Supputandi  Libn  Quatuor'  (a  treatise  on  Arithme- 
tic), 4to,  London,  1522,  and  frequently  reprinted  at  Paris,  Stra^burg, 
and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in  England.  The  writer  of 
'Notices  of  English  Mathematieal  and  Astronomical  Writers  between 
the  Norman  Conquest  and  the  year  1600,'  in  the  '  Companion  to  the 
Almanac  for  1837,'  says,  "  In  point  of  simplicity  this  work  st.inda 
alone  in  its  age,  and  is  perfectly  free  from  all  the  extraneous  matter 
which  was  olten  introduced  into  the  scientific  works  of  the  day."  3, 
A  Sermon  preached  on  Palm  Sunday,  153S,  before  King  Henry  VIII. 
on  Philippians,  ii.  5- 12  (in  support  of  the  royal  supremacy),  4to, 
Lonoon,  1539,  and  again  1633  ;  4,  '  De  Veritate  Corporis  et  Sanguinis 
Domini  Nostri  Jesu  Christi  in  Eucharistia'  (in  defence  of  Transubstau- 
tiation),  4to,  Paris,  1554  ;  5,  '  Compendium  et  Synopsis,'  &c,  an 
abridgment  of  Aristotle's  Ethic*,  8vo,  Paris,  1554;  6,  'Contra  Impios 
Blasphematores,'  &c,  a  defence  of  Predestination,  4to,  Antwerp,  1555; 
7,  'Godly  and  Devout  Prayers  in  English  and  Latin,'  8vo,  1553. 

TOOKE,  JOHN  HORNE,  was  the  son  of  John  Home,  a  poulterer 
in  Newport-street,  Westminster,  where  he  was  born  on  the  25th  of 
June,  1736.  The  name  of  Tooke  he  assumed  afterwards  for  rea-ons 
mentioned  below.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Eton  schools, 
at  the  former  of  which  he  remained  two,  aud  at  the  latter  five  years. 
Iu  1755  he  went  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree 
of  B.A.  in  1758.  After  leaving  Cambridge  be  officiated  for  a  short 
time  as  usher  in  a  school  at  Blackheath,  and  in  1760  took  deacon's 
orders,  aud  obtained  a  curacy  in  Kent.  He  entered  the  church 
thruugh  the  wishes  of  his  father,  but  against  his  own  inclinations. 
He  had  wished  himself  to  study  for  the  bar,  and  with  this  view 
bad  entered  his  name  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1756.  In  1760  he 
received  priest's  orders  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  was 
inducted  to  the  chapelry  of  New  Brentford,  which  his  lather  had 
purchased  for  him.  He  was  however  never  happy  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  and  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
leaving  New  Brentford  for  more  than  a  year  upon  two  different 
occasions,  iu  order  to  travel  on  the  Continent  as  tutor  to  the  sous  of 
gentlemen  in  his  neighbourhood.  What  he  thought  of  his  profession 
may  be  seen  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Wilkes,  whose  acquaintance  he 
made  in  Paris  in  1765,  and  to  whom  he  thus  writes:  "You  are  now 
entering  into  correspondence  with  a  parson,  and  1  a'u  greatly  appre- 
hensive lest  that  title  should  disgust :  but  give  me  leave  to  assure  you, 
1  am  not  ordained  a  hypocrite.  It  is  true  I  have  suffeivd  tire  in- 
fectious hand  of  a  bishop  to  be  waved  over  me  ;  whose  imposition, 
like  the  sop  given  to  Judas,  is  only  a  signal  for  the  devil  to  enter.  I 
hope  I  have  escaped  the  contagion  ;  and,  it  I  have  not.  if  you  should 
at  any  time  discover  the  black  spot  under  the  tongvie,  pray  kindly 
assist  me  to  conquer  the  prejudices  of  education  ar.d  profession." 
Yet  he  continued  for  eight  years  longer  to  hold  the  benefice  he  thus 
coarsely  acknowledged  himself  utterly  unjustified  in  holding. 


On  his  second  return  from  the  continent  in  17o7,  Homo  took  an 
active  part  in  the  political  contests  of  the  day,  and  it  was  greatly  owing 
to  hia  exertions  that  Wilkes  was  returned  at  m  inner  for  the  county 
of  Middlesex  in  1768.  Home's  opposition  to  tho  mini-dry  wai  un- 
ceasing, and  lio  soon  became  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  the  day. 
Ho  was  tho  founder  of  tho  'Society  for  supporting  the  Hill  of  Rights,' 
in  1769,  iu  which  ho  was  closely  associated  with  Wilkes  :  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  quarrel  took  placo  between  thorn,  which  led  to  an  angry 
paper  war,  iu  consequence  of  which  Home  lost  much  of  his  popularity. 

In  1771  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.,  which  was  granted  to  him, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  many  of  the  members  of  tho 
university,  and  among  others  of  Dr.  Paley.  His  quairel  with  Wilkei 
drew  upon  hiiu  in  tne  panic  year  tho  attack  of  Junius,  whom  ho 
answered  with  considerable  success. 

His  occupations  were  now  so  entirely  opposed  to  the  clerical  pro- 
fession, and  lii.s  dislike  to  it,  as  well  as  the  tross  inconsistency  of 
remaining  in  it  with  his  avowed  principles,  had  become  so  great,  that 
he  resigned  his  living  in  1773  with  the  view  of  studying  for  the  bar. 
That  he  might  not  want  tho  means  of  doing  so,  four  of  his  friends 
presented  him  with  joint  bonds  to  the  amount  of  400/.  a  year,  which 
were  to  continue  in  force  till  he  was  called  to  tho  bar.  Wbile  pro- 
secuting his  legal  studit-s,  he  afforded  grout  assistance  to  Mr.  William 
Tooke,  an  old  friend  of  his,  in  resisting  an  inclo-ure  bill,  which  would 
have  greatly  deteriorated  the  value  of  some  property  which  Tooko  had 
purchased  at  Parley,  near  Croydon,  in  Surrey.  In  return  for  his 
services  Mr.  Willism  Tooke  made  him  his  heir;  and  it  was  upon  this 
occa-iou  or  shortly  afterwards  that  he  assumed  the  name  of  Tooke,  by 
which  he  is  commonly  known. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  War,  Tooke  vehemently 
attacked  the  conduct  of  the  ministry,  and  opened  a  subscription  for 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  Americans,  "  murdered,"  as  he  said, 
"  by  tho  king's  troops  at  Lexington  and  Concord."  The  ministry 
prosecuted  him  for  a  libel  iu  1777;  he  was  found  guilty,  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine  of  200/.,  aud  to  be  imprisoned  for  twelve  months.  While 
in  prison  he  published  his  letter  to  Mr.  Dunning,  which  is  occupied 
with  a  critical  examination  of  the  case  of  '  The  King  and  Lawley,' 
which  had  been  quoted  as  a  precedent  against  him  in  his  trial  :  this 
examination  leads  him  to  explain  the  conjunctions  aud  prepositions  of 
the  English  language.  This  letter  formed  t:ie  basis  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Diversions  of  Purley.' 

Shortly  after  his  release  fro,m  prison,  he  applied  iu  1779  to  be 
called  to  the  bar,  but  he  was  rejected  by  the  benchers  on  the  ground 
of  his  being  a  clergyman.  This  blighted  all  his  prospects  in  life,  aud 
he  soon  afterwards  retired  from  Loudon  to  a  farm  in  Huntingdon- 
shire. He  had  however  previously  publi-hed,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Price,  a  pamphlet  against  the  American  War,  entitled  'Facts' 
addressed  to  the  landholders,  stockholders,  &c.  of  Great  Britain. 
Tooke  did  not  remain  long  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  on  his  return  to 
London  he  took  an  active  part  in  advocatiug  the  caus;  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  which  Air.  Pitt  then  espoused.  He  published  a  let.er 
iu  favour  of  it  iu  17c2,  addressed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Dunning,  then  Lord 
Ashburton.  He  continued  to  advocate  Mr.  Pitt's  party  steadily  for 
some  years,  and  when  Mr.  Fox  came  into  power  by  the  coalition 
ministry,  as  it  was  called,  he  published  his  celebrated  '  Two  Pairs  of 
Portraits,'  1788,  in  which  he  contrasts  the  character  and  conduct  of 
Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  Holland,  and  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox 
respectively.  Two  years  previously  to  this  he  puulished  the  first 
volume  of  his '  Eraa  HTcputvTa,'  or  the  '  Diversions  of  Purley,'  in 
octavo,  the  latter  of  which  names  was  given  to  the  work  in  compli- 
ment to  the  residence  of  his  friend  Mr.  William  Tooke. 

In  1790  Tooke  became  a  candidate  to  represent  the  city  of  West- 
minster in  parliament;  and  though  he  Sv  ent  nothing  upon  the 
contest,  he  polled  nearly  1700  votes.  Iu  1794  he  was  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  high  treasou,  mainly  as  it  appears  on  account  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  'Constitutional  Society.'  Nothing  however  of  a 
treasonable  nature  could  be  proved  agaiust  him,  aud  he  was  accord- 
ingly acquitted  after  a  trial  which  l  isted  six  days,  during  which  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  calmness,  intrepidity,  and  presence  of 
miud.  His  domestic  affairs  having  be:o  ue  very  much  embarrassed, 
his  friends  came  forward  to  his  a->sisrance  aud  settled  on  him  a  pension 
of  0OUZ.  a  year.  In  1796  he  a^aiu  ottered  himself  as  a  candidate  tor 
Westminster,  and  polled  on  this  occasion  upwards  of  2S00  votes.  His 
desire  of  obtaining  a  seat  in  parliament  was  at  length  gratified,  though 
not  exactly  iu  a  way  which  best  accorded  with  the  principles  of  a 
person  who  had  been  sucti  a  strenuous  advocate  of  parliamentary 
reform.  He  was  returned  iu  1S01  for  the  borough  of  Old  Samui  by 
Lord  Camelford.  Ho  retained  his  srat  till  the  dissolution  of  parlia- 
m-nt  in  the  followiug  year,  hut  was  disqualified  from  sitting  again  ia 
consequence  of  an  act  of  parliament,  which  was  passed  while  he  was 
in  the  house,  enacting  that  in  future  no  one  iu  priest's  orders  should 
be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Tooke  now  retired  into  private  life,  and  passed  the  remaiuder  of 
his  life  at  Wimbledon,  where  ne  had  already  resided  for  many  yesrs. 
He  had  published  a  second  edition  of  ttie  '  Diversions  of  Purley  in 
1793,  in  one  volume,  quarto,  aud  this  was  now  followed  by  the  second 
volume  in  1S05.  He  died  on  the  ISth  of  March,  1S12,  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  never  married,  but  had  several 
illegitimate  children,  to  one  of  whom  he  left  his  property. 
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Mr.  Tooke  was  a  nrin  of  great  powers  and  considerable  attainments. 
He  was  well  read  in  English,  French,  and  Italian  literature,  possessed  a 
tolerable-  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  bad  studied  Anglo- 
Saxon  with  aomo  diligence.  In  private  be  was  much  beloved,  and  his 
conversational  powers  are  particularly  celebrated  by  all  who  knew 
biin.  He  is  however  principally  known  in  the  present  day  by  the 
'Diversions  of  Purley,'  a  work  which  has  exercised  considerable 
influence  upon  the  works  on  the  English  language  published  since  its 
appearance.  It  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue :  the  principal 
speakers  in  the  first  volume  are  Mr.  Tooke  himself,  and  his  friend 
Dr.  Beadon,  the  Muster  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  ;  Mr.  William 
Tooke  is  occasionally  admitted  to  take  part  in  the  dialogue:  in  the 
second  volume  the  only  speakers  are  the  author  and  Sir  Francis 
Burdett.  The  first  volume  is  divided  into  ten  chapters  :  the  first 
treats 'Of  the  Division  and  Distribution  of  Language;'  the  second 
contains  '  Some  Considerations  ef  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding;'  the  third  treats 'Of  the  Parts  of  Speech,' in  which 
nil  words  necessary  for  the  great  purposes  of  speech  are  resolved  into 
"  words  nece.-sary  for  the  communication  of  our  thoughts,"  and 
"abbreviations  employed  for  the  sake  of  despatch;"  in  respect  to  the 
former  we  are  told  that  in  English  and  in  all  languages  there  are  only 
two  sets  of  words  necessary  for  the  communication  of  our  thoughts, 
and  that  these  are  nouns  and  verbs.  The  fourth  chapter  treats  'Of 
the  Noun,'  and  the  fifth 'Of  the  Article  and  Interjection.'  The 
substance  of  the  three  next  chapters,  'On  the  word  That,'  'Of  Con- 
junctions,' and  'Etymology  of  English  Conjunctions,'  had  been  pre- 
viously given  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Dunning.  The  tenth  chapter  speaks 
'  Of  Adverbs.'  In  the  second  volume,  the  first  chapter  treats  '  Of  the 
Rights  of  Man;'  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  'Of  Abstraction;' 
and  the  sixth,  Beveuth,  and  eighth,  '  Of  Adjectives  and  Participles.' 
It  is  impossible  to  read  this  work  without  deriving  information  from 
it.  It  contains  many  happy  explanations  and  conjectures,  but  the 
young  student  cannot  be  cautioned  too  strongly  against  receiving  all 
the  conclusions  of  the  author.  The  great  fault  of  the  book  is  the 
love  of  hypothesis,  and  the  absence  to  a  great  extent  of  that  historical 
mode  of  investigation  without  which  etymological  studies  are  worse 
than  useless.  A  useful  edition  of  the  work  has  been  published  by 
Richard  Taylor,  with  notej,  Loudon,  1810. 

TOOKE,  REV.  WILLIAM,  F.R.S.,  was  born  on  the  ISth  of  January 
1744,  and  educated  at  a  private  academy  at  Islington,  kept  by  Mr. 
Shield,  where  he  had  for  school  fellows  the  indefatigable  and  amiable 
antiquarian  Mr.  John  Nichols,  and*  Dr.  Ed.  Gray,  of  the  British 
Museum,  Sec.  R.S.,  with  each  of  whom  he  kept  up  a  cordial  intimacy 
during  their  lives.  He  was  ordained  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  1771,  by  the  then  Bishop  of  London,  and  shortly  after- 
wards obtained  the  situation  of  minister  of  the  English  church  at 
Cronstadt,  the  naval  arsenal  and  commercial  port  of  St.  Petersburg. 
In  1774  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  factory  of  the  Russia 
Company  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  which  situation  he  remained  for 
eighteen  years.  He  often  preached  in  the  chapel  of  the  French  Pro- 
testants at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  French  language,  of  which  he  was 
a  complete  master ;  and  after  his  return  to  London  he  preached  on 
several  occasions  in  that  language  on  behalf  of  the  French  Protestant 
School  and  Workhouse  in  London.  He  returned  to  England  in  1792, 
in  consequence  of  succeeding  to  a  con-iderable  property  by  the  death 
of  his  maternal  uncle,  which  enabled  him  to  dispense  witn  all  profes- 
sional exertion.  He  died  in  London,  November  17,  1820,  in  his 
Eeventy-seventh  year,  much  esteemed  by  a  large  circle  of  literary 
friends.  By  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daugther  of  Thomas  Eyton,  Esq.,  of 
Llangynhavil  in  Denbighshire,  he  had  a  daughter  and  two  sons,  who 
survived  him. 

Mr.  Tooke  was  the  author  of  several  works,  of  which  the  mo3t 
important  are  those  relating  to  Russia,  namely,  a  'Life  of  Catherine 
II.,'  3  vols.  8vo;  'A  View  of  the  Piussian  Empire,'  3  vols.;  and  'A 
History  of  Russia,  from  the  Foundation  of  the  Empire  to  the  Acces- 
sion of  Catherine  II.'  Mr.  Tooke  was  also  a  joint  editor  with  Arch- 
deacon Nares  and  Mr.  Beloe,  of  the  '  General  Biographical  Dictionary,' 
in  15  vols.  8vo,  1798;  his  portion  of  the  work  was  the  first  five 
volumes.  Besides  this  he  published,  early  in  life,  '  Othniel  and 
Achsah,'  an  Oriental  tale  from  the  Chaldee,  in  2  vols.,  and  long  after- 
wards four  volumes  of  miscellaneous  essays  under  the  title  of 
'Varieties  of  Literature,"  and  '  Selections  from  various  Foreign  Literary 
Journals.'  He  translated  Zollikofer's  sermons  from  the  German,  in 
10  vols.  8vo,  and  Lucian's  works,  in  2  vols.  4to,  with  the  notes  of 
Wieland.  The  Lucian  however  is  not  a  translation  from  the  original 
Greek,  but  from  Wieland's  version  ;  and  where  the  latter  did  not  give 
the  meaning  of  the  Greek,  recourse  was  had  to  the  original. 

(Nichols's  Literary  A  necdotes  ;  and  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May, 
1816;  November  1820  ;  and  December  1839.) 

Tooke,  Thomas,  one  of  the  two  sons  of  the  Rev.  William  Tooke, 
published  in  1838  '  A  History  of  Prices  and  of  the  State  of  the  Cir- 
culation from  1793  to  1837,  preceded  by  a  brief  Sketch  of  the  State 
of  the  Corn-Trade  in  the  last  Two  Centuries,'  2  vols.  8vo.  The  treatise 
comprised  in  these  two  volumes,  though  apparently  an  enlargement 
and  continuation  of  one  published  about  fifteen  years  previously  under 
the  title  of  «  Thoughts  and  Details  on  the  High  and  Low  Prices  of  the 
last  Thirty  Years,'  embracing,  as  it  does,  the  same  line  of  argument 
and  establishing  the  same  conclusions,  is  yet  essentially  different  both 


in  its  arrangement  and  details,  and  is  in  fact,  with  slight  exceptions, 
entirely  new.  It  forms  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  valuable  work 
now  well  known  to  political  economists  as  the  '  History  of  Prices,' 
perhaps  tbe  first  really  scientific  attempt  to  elucidate  by  inferences 
legitimately  deduced  from  actual  experience  the  complicated  facts  of 
this  branch  of  political  ecouoiny.  The  first  two  volumes  Were  followed 
in  184  0  by  another  volume,  in  continuation  of  the  two  former,  to  which 
were  added  'Remarks  on  the  Corn  Laws  and  on  some  of  the  Alterations 
proposed  in  our  Banking  System.'  The  fourth  volume  was  entitled 
'  A  History  of  Prices  and  the  State  of  the  Circulation  from  1839  to 
1847  inclusive;  with  a  General  Review  of  the  Currency  Question,  and 
Remarks  on  the  Operation  of  the  Act  7  &  8  Vict.,  c.  32,'  8vo,  1848. 
Mr.  Tooke  afterwards  published  a  tract,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
Mr.  Newmarch,  'On  the  Bank-Charter  of  1844,  its  Principles  and 
Operation,  with  Suggestions  for  an  Improved  Administration  of  the 
Bank  of  England,'  8vo.  The  last  two  volumes  of  his  great  work  are 
entitled  'A  History  of  Prices  and  the  State  of  the  Circulation  during 
the  Nine  Years  1848-1856,  in  Two  Volumes,  forming  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Volumes  of  the  History  of  Prices  from  1792  to  the  Present 
Time,  by  Thomas  Tooke,  F.R.S.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  France,  and  William  Newmarch,'  8vo,  1S57.  The  5th  aud 
6th  volumes,  besides  being  a  continuation  and  completion  of  the 
work,  arranged  under  the  heads  Prices  of  Corn,  Prices  of  Produce 
other  than  Corn,  and  the  State  of  the  Circulation,  contains  discussions 
op  the  connected  topics  of  Railways  and  the  Railway  System,  the 
Origin  aud  Progress  of  the  Free-Trade  Movement,  the  State  of  Finance 
and  Banking  in  France,  aud  the  New  Discoveries  of  Gold.  [Sop.] 

Tooke,  William,  F.R.S.,  the  younger  son  of  the  Rev.  William 
Tooke,  was  born  in  1777,  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  bred  to  the  law, 
and  continued  many  years  in  practice  as  a  solicitor  in  London.  He 
published  in  1804  anonymously  'The  Poetical  Works  of  Charles 
Churchill,  with  explanatory  Notts  aud  an  authentic  Account  of  his 
Life,'  2  vols.  8vo,  which  was  republished  in  1844,  with  his  name,  as 
one  of  the  'Aldine  Poets,'  under  the  title  of  'The  Poetical  Works 
of  Charles  Churchill,  with  copious  Notes  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,' 
3  vols.  Mr.  William  Tooke  was  influential  iu  the  establishment  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  UVeful  Knowledge,  of  which  he  became 
the  Treasurer.  He  has  since  published  'The  Monarchy  of  France, 
its  Rise,  Progress,  aud  Fall,'  8vo,  1855.    [See  Supplement.] 

TORDENSKIOLD,  Vice-Admiral  in  the  Danish  navy.  His  name 
was  Peter  Wessel  before  he  was  ennobled  by  King  Frederick  IV. 
Born  on  the  28th  of  October  lb91,  at  Troudheim  in  Norway,  of 
obscure  parents,  he  was  at  an  early  age  bound  apprentice  to  a  barber, 
but  his  strong  desire  for  a  seafaring  life  induced  him  to  leave  hia 
master  and  go  to  Copenhagen  as  cabin-boy.  There  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company  as  a  common  sailor,  and  in  his 
third  voyage  distinguished  himself  so  much,  that  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  captain  he  obtained  au  appointment  as  midshipman  in  the 
royal  navy.  In  the  year  1709,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Pultawa, 
Denmark  declared  war  against  S  weden,  aud  from  that  time  Weasel's 
brilliant  career  commenced.  From  1709  to  1711  he  commanded  a 
small  privateer,  aud  made  many  prizes.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rauk 
of  lieutenant  in  1712,  and  shortly  afterwards  had  the  command  of  a 
siuall  frigate,  in  which  he  cruised  against  the  Swedish  traders  with 
such  effect,  that  it  is  said  that  the  Gothenburg  and  Calmar  merchants 
offered  him  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  if  he  would  resign  his  com- 
mand. On  the  5th  of  June  1712  he  met  a  Swedish  frigate  of  nearly 
double  the  size  of  his  own,  under  English  colours.  Tordenskiold 
hoisted  the  Dutch  flag,  and  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre  laid  alongside  the 
enemy  within  hailing  distance,  and  the  Swedish  captain,  still  believing 
him  to  be  Dutch,  hailed  him.  The  answer  was  a  destructive  broad- 
side. A  most  obstinate  engagement  ensued,  in  which  Tordenskiold 
had  decidedly  the  advantage,  when  he  unfortunately  found  that  his 
ammunition  was  exhausted.  Upon  this  he  hailed  the  Swedish  captain, 
telling  him  the  roughness  of  the  sea  alone  prevented  him  from  board- 
ing the  frigate  and  taking  her ;  but  that  if  he  either  would  lend  him 
some  powder  or  pledge  his  word  to  await  his  return  within  three  days 
off  the  Drammen,  he  would  promise  to  carry  him  as  a  prize  to  Copen- 
hagen. Both  proposals  were  declined,  but  the  Swedish  captain  express- 
ing a  lively  wish  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  his  gallant 
adversary,  Tordenskiold  went  on  board  to  him,  and  drank  to  the  King 
of  Sweden's  health.  Upon  his  return  to  Copenhagen  he  was  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  but  honourably  acquitted  ;  and  King  Frederick, 
pleased  with  his  chivalrous  conduct,  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of 
captain.  During  his  stay  in  Copenhagen,  he  submitted  to  the  king 
personally  a  plan  for  attacking  the  Swedish  coast,  which  the  Admi- 
ralty however,  being  annoyed  at  the  young  man's  rapid  promotion  and 
increasing  favour,  rejected  with  great  disdain.  He  left  Copenhagen  on 
the  24th  of  April  1715,  his  frigate  being  then  attached  to  the  fleet 
under  Admiral  Gabel,  who  despatched  him  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
noitring the  Swedish  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Wachtmeister,  on 
the  coast  of  Norway.  Here,  by  his  extraordinary  seamanship  and 
boldness,  he  was  principally  instrumental  in  destroying  four  ships  of 
the  line  and  three  frigates,  besides  a  large  frigate  which  he  captured, 
and  in  which,  as  a  due  reward  for  his  eminent  services,  he  was  sent  to 
Copenhagen  as  bearer  of  the  glorious  tidings.  For  this  exploit  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  commodore,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  squadron  destined  to  cruise  in 
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the  Baltio  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  transports  with  fresh 
iupplies  of  troops  for  Cliai  lea  XII.,  then  in  romeranin. 

Ou  the  7th  of  August  1716,  oil'  tho  island  of  JUigen,  ho  came  in 
Bight  of  tho  Swedish  licet  commanded  by  Wachtmeister.  Charlei  XII. 
I.  hiuiBelf  stood  on  an  emineuco  on  the  island  to  see  tho  victory  of  his 
flag,  as  to  which  there  could  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  as  the  Swedish  fli  et 
umounted  to  more  than  double  tho  number  of  ships  of  Tordenskiold's 
scpiadrou.  But  butter  acquainted  with  the  bearing!  and  the  ground 
he  was  on,  and  much  more  skilful  in  seamanship,  Tordenskiold  soon 
gained  tho  weather-sido  of  tho  enemy,  and  tin  n  kept  up  his  fire  with 
such  precision  aud  rapidity,  that  in  an  hour  three  of  the  Swedish 
ships  of  the  line  aud  two  frigates  had  struck  ;  aud  tho  Swedish  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded,  besides  one  vice  admiral,  amounti  d  to  more  than 
three  times  that  of  the  Danes.  A  gold  medal  was  struck  in  comme- 
moration of  this  victory,  which  the  king  permitted  him  to  wear  sus- 
pended by  tho  bluo  ribbon  of  the  Older  of  the  Elephant,  a  distinction 
only  twice  grauted  before. 

In  the  battle  of  Dyneskiln,  July  17,  1717,  and  in  that  of  Stroem- 
staedt,  he  fought  with  the  same  gallantry  aud  Buccess.  In  December 
1717  the  king  raised  him  to  noble  rank  by  the  name  of  Tordcuskiold 
(shield  against  thunder).  The  immediate  cause  of  this  new  honour 
was  characteristic.  On  a  very  cold  day  Tordenskiold  went  on  shore 
with  a  party  of  officers  to  dine  with  the  king.  By  a  sudden  pitch  of 
the  boat  he  lost  a  golden  snuff-box,  with  the  king's  portrait  set  in 
diamonds,  and  presented  to  him  by  his  majesty.  He  immediately  ex- 
claimed, "Bather  die  than  lose  that  which  my  sovereign  has  given  me !  " 
and  before  his  friends  could  prevent  it,  he  threw  himself  overboard, 
and  dived  several  times  alter  it,  till  he  at  last  was  taken  up  senseless. 

On  the  26th  of  July  1717  he  took  Marstrand,  one  of  the  most 
important  Swedish  fortifications  in  the  Kattegat.  The  peace  of 
Fredriksborg  having  been  signed  (July  23,  1720),  Tordenskiold  had  a 
great  desire  to  visit  foreign  countries.  King  Frederick  gave  his  con- 
sent very  reluctantly.  At  Hamburg,  where  he  was  received  with 
princely  honours,  his  travelling  companion,  a  wealtby  young  man 
from  Copenhagen,  lost  large  sums  at  play  to  a  Swedish  colonel,  De 
Stahl  ;  and  after  his  ready  ca-h  was  exhausted,  gave  drafts  upon  his 
father  to  the  amount  of  30,000  crowns.  Tordenskiold,  upon  being 
informed  of  it,  declared  his  intention  to  call  the  gambler  to  a  strict 
account ;  but  the  colonel  having  Jeft  Hamburg,  Tordenskiold  went  to 
Hanover  to  be  presented  to  George  II.  There,  the  day  after  his 
arrival,  he  met  Colonel  Stahl  at  a  dinner-party  with  one  of  the 
ministers.  He  immediately  expressed  his  indignation  and  reluctance 
to  dine  at  the  same  table  with  him.  A  violent  quarrel  ensued,  and  a 
hostile  meeting  was  appointed  for  the  following  day  at  a  place  some 
miles  distant  from  the  capital.  Tordenskiold  went  without  a  second, 
aud  only  armed  with  a  light  dress-sword.  Colonel  Stahl  used  a  heavy 
sword,  with  which  he  shivered  his  adversary's  blade  at  the  first  onset, 
and  then  ran  him  through  the  heart.  Tordenskiold  expired  in  a  few 
minutes,  recommending  his  soul  to  Heaven,  and  charging  his  faithful 
valet  to  take  his  body  to  Copenhagen,  where  it  was  deposited  in  a 
chapel  of  the  navy  church  (Holuieus  Kirke)  :  the  king  himself 
attended  the  funeral.  The  general  impression  in  Denmark  at  the 
time  was  that  foul  pity  had  been  practised  by  iustigation  fioin  a 
higher  quarter.    He  died  November  20,  1720. 

(Peter  Tordenskiolds  Liv,  og  Levnet,  3  vols.  4to,  Kiobeuhavn,  1747; 
Peter  Suhm's  Historie  af  JJannemaik,  Norge,  &c,  1  vol.  8vo,  KiOben- 
haven,  1787  ;  Histoire  de  Dunnemarc,  par  M.  P.  H.  Mallet,  9  vols.  8vo, 
Paris  and  Geneva,  1788.) 

TORELLI,  GIUSEPPE,  an  Italian  mathematician,  was  born  at 
Verona,  in  1721.  Having  received  the  rudiments  of  education  in  that 
olty,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Padua,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  assiduity  in  cultivating  both  literature  aud  science,  and 
where  he  obtained  a  Doctor's  degree.  Engaging  in  no  profession,  he 
prosecuted  the  study  of  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  at  the 
Bame  time  he  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
geometers.  He  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  edition  in  Greek  and 
Latin  of  all  the  works  of  Archimedes,  in  the  preparation  of  which  he 
was  engaged  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  aud  for  which  his 
talents  as  a  mathematician,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  his  classical  attain- 
ments, particularly  qualified  him  :  he  had  not  however  the  satisfaction 
of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  for  he  died  in  1781,  almost  at 
the  moment  of  the  completion  of  the  work.  The  manuscript  was 
sold  after  his  death  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Abram  Bobertson,  the  work  was  published  in 
1792  by  the  curators  of  the  Clarendon  Press.  This  splendid  edition 
contains  the  notes  of  the  ancient  commentators,  and  the  observations 
of  Torelli  himself  on  the  tract  '  De  Conoidibus  et  Spheroidibus ;'  and  j 
to  these  are  added  the  various  readings  which  occur  iu  the  manuscript 
'  copies  of  Archimedes  in  Paris  and  Florence,  together  with  a  commen- 
tary by  the  Oxford  editor  on  the  tract  relating  to  floating  bodies. 

TORELLI,  LAELIO,  was  born  at  Fano,  on  the  2Sth  of  October  ! 
1489.  His  family  was  noble,  and  had  settled  in  that  town  about  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century.  While  yet  a  mere  boy  he  was 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Jacopo  Costanzi,  a  pro-  | 
feseor  in  the  University  of  Ferrara,  under  whom  he  made  a  respectable 
i  progress  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  He  subsequently  studied 
taw  in  the  University  of  Perugia,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
his  twenty-second  year. 


From  1511  to  1031  Torelli  remained  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Bomun 
government.  Soon  after  taking  his  degree  ho  wai  appointed  po'h  nU 
of  Fossouibronc,  and  iu  a  short  lime  chief  magistrate  of  hit  native 
town.  Scauderbeg  C  unncna,  who  had  lost  his  hereditary  states  by 
becoming  a  convert  to  the  Kominh  faith,  received  from  the  pope  by 
way  of  compensation  the  seignorage  of  Fano.  By  his  innolcut  abuse  of 
power  he  rendered  himself  odious  to  his  new  subjects,  and  was 
expelled  by  a  conspiracy,  of  which  Laelio  Torelli  wat  the  chief. 
Clement  VIII.  was  at  lii»t  much  irritated,  regarding  thy  rebellion  as 
directed  against  the  papal  government;  but  Laelio,  by  explaining  its 
real  object,  succeeded  iu  pacifying  him,  and  was  soon  after  appointed 
governor  of  Benevento.  This  post  he  occupied  for  eighteen  uioutlm, 
at  the  end  of  which,  returning  to  Fano,  ho  became  involved  in  the  con- 
test between  that  town  and  the  Malateati  family  ;  aud  about  1627  or 
1528,  found  it  advisable  to  seek  an  a-yluin  in  Florence. 

Iu  1531  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  five  auditors  of  the  Bota  of 
Florence,  aud  he  continued  from  that  time  till  hit  death  in  the  nervice 
of  tho  Medici  family.  During  far  the  greater  part  of  this  time  he  was 
attached  to  Cosmo,  the  first  grand-duke  of  Tm.cauy,  who  became  Duke 
of  Florence  six  years  after  the  first  appointment  of  Toielli,  aud  died 
only  two  years  before  him  (ill  1574).  From  being  a  member  of  the 
Bota,  Torelli  rose  to  be  podesta  of  Florence;  he  was  subsequently 
appointed  chancellor  by  the  grand-duke,  and  in  1540'  his  principal 
secretary.  His  official  duties  did  not  entirely  withdraw  him  from 
literary  pursuits.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Florentine  Aca- 
demy, and  iu  1557  was  elected  into  its  council.  His  reputation  as  a 
statesmau  aud  man  of  letters  procured  him  the  honour  of  being 
elected  a  senator  :  his  name  was  inscribed  in  tho  register  of  the 
patricians  of  Florence  in  1576.  He  died  in  the  same  year,  on  the 
27th  of  March,  having  survived  all  his  children. 

Torelli  published,  iu  1545.  three  legal  tracts,  entitled  '  Laelii  Taurelli 
Jurisconsulti  Fanensis,  ad  Galium  et  Legem  Velleam,  ad  Catonem  et 
Paulum  Euarrationes ;  ejusdem  de  Militiis  ex  casu,  ad  Ant.  Augus- 
tiuum  epistola,'  dedicated  to  his  son  F'raucesco.  They  were  printed 
at  Lyon ;  the  Antonius  Augustinus  (bi-hop  of  Tarragona),  to  whom 
the  third  is  addressed,  priuted  it  iu  1544  as  an  appendix  to  his 
4  Emeudationes  ;'  and  Zilettus  included  them  in  his  great  collection, 
4  Tractatus  Tractatuum '  (1633-42).  A  Latin  eulogium  of  Duke 
Alexander  de'  Medici,  delivered  by  Laelio  in  1536,  and  a  panegyric  of 
Count  Ugo,  the  found' r  of  an  abbey  at  Florence,  in  Italian,  are  said  to 
have  been  printed.  But  the  work  which  has  preserved  the  name  of 
Laelio  Torelli  is  his  edition  of  the  Florentine  manuscript  of  the  Pan- 
dects. It  was  plinted  at  Florence  by  Lorenzo  Torreutino,  printer  to 
the  grand-duke,  in  1553.  From  the  dedication  to  Cosmo  L,  which  is 
written  by  F'raucesco  Torelli,  we  learn  that  the  preparation  of  the 
transcript  and  the  supervision  of  the  press  had  occupied  all  his  own 
and  his  father's  leisure  hours  for  the  ten  preceding  years.  Francesco 
claims  for  his  father  the  honour  of  projecting  the  edition,  aud  gives 
Cosmo  the  credit  of  defraying  the  expense  of  the  sumptuous  pub- 
lication. The  orthography  and  all  the  little  peculiarities  of  the 
manuscript  are  said  to  have  been  strictly  adhered  to.  The  Greek 
passages  were  revised  by  Peter  Victor.  The  translations  of  t;iese 
passages  are  taken  from  Antonius  Augustus  Haloauder,  and  Her- 
vagius.  This  edition  is  a  fine  specimen  of  typography,  and  worthy 
of  the  important  monument  it  was  the  means  of  rendering  more 
accessible  to  the  public.  The  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  king  of 
F'rance  gave  the  printer  letters  of  protection  against  any  piracy  of  tho 
work  for  ten  years,  and  Edward  VI.,  the  king  of  England,  for  sewn. 
With  regard  to  the  Florentine  (or  Pisan)  manuscript,  the  inquiries  of 
Savigny,  Blume,  and  others  have  establi-hed  this  to  be  the  oldest 
copy  of  the  entire  Pandects  of  Justinian  that  exists.  Leaving  out  of 
view  the  story  of  its  discovery  at  Amalfi,  the  assertion  of  Odofredus 
that  it  was  transmitted  to  Pisa  by  Justinian,  aud  the  statement  of 
Bartolus  that  it  was  "always"  at  Pisa  (semper  enim  fuit  totum  volu- 
men  Pandectarum  Pisis  et  adhuc  est),  established  for  this  manuscript 
of  the  Pandects  an  antiquity  beyond  what  can  be  claimed  for  any 
other.  Borgo  dal  Borgo  has  produced  evidence  to  the  extraordinary 
care  taken  for  its  preservation  by  the  government  of  Pisa;  and  the 
government  of  Florence  has  watched  no  less  anxiously  for  its  safety 
since  it  was  transferred  to  that  city  in  1406,  after  the  capture  of  Pisa 
by  the  Florentines  under  Gino  CaponL  The  Florentine  manuscript 
must  always  remain  one  of  the  most  important  authorities  for  the 
text  of  this  portion  of  the  Corpus  Juris,  and  Torelli  appears  to  have 
discharged  the  office  of  editor  with  a  full  sense  of  the  importance 
of  his  task. 

The  contemporaries  of  Laelio  Torelli  are  unanimous  in  their  testi- 
mony to  the  integrity  and  disinterestedness  of  his  character. 

(Manni,  Vita  di  L.  Turelli  ;  Savigny,  Geschichtc  des  Jtbmischen  Rcchts 
im  Mittdalter ;  Laehi  Taurelli  Jurisconsulti  Fanensis,  ad  Galium-  tt 
Legem  Vtlleam,  ad  Catonan  et  Paulum  £narratiunes ;  ejusdem  de 
Militiis  ex  casu,  Lugduni,  1545  ;  Digcs'.orum,  seu  Pandectarum  Libri 
Qui7iquaginta  ex  Pandectis  Florentines  reprasetitati:  Florentim  in 
ojjicina  Laurentii  Torrentini  Ddcalts  Tupographi.  1553.) 

TOBENO,  DON  JOSE  MARIA  QUE1PO  DE  LLANO,  Count  op, 
a  Spanish  statesman  aud  writer,  was  born  at  Oviedo  on  the  26th  of 
November  17S6,  of  one  of  the  first  families  of  the  Asturias.  In  1797 
his  parents,  of  whom  he  was  the  only  son,  fixed  their  residence  at 
Madrid,  where  he  received  an  excellent  education  of  a  character  verv. 


uucoiumon  at  that  time  in  Spain,  as  it  included  the  study  of  English 
and  even  German  as  well  as  French  and  Italian.  After  the  national 
insurrection  of  the  2nd  of  May  1808,  in  which  he  took  a  part,  he 
returned  to  Oviedo  where,  as  Viscount  of  Matairosa,  he  held  au  heredi- 
tary seat  in  the  Junta,  and  when  the  city  rose  against  Napoleon  he 
was  selected,  from  his  knowledge  of  English,  to  make  his  way  to 
Loudon  to  ask  the  assistance  of  England.  In  company  with  Don 
Angel  de  la  Vega  he  got  on  board  of  a  Jersey  privateer,  and  was 
received  at  London  with  open  arms  by  Canning.  After  spending 
some  mouths  in  England,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  VVilber- 
force.  Windham,  and  Sheridan,  he  returned  to  Spain  in  December, 
and,  having  lost  his  father  in  the  interval,  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of 
Count  of  Toreno.  He  was  sent  to  the  Cortes  as  a  member  for  the 
Asturias  when  a  year  too  young  to  be  able  legally  to  take  his  seat, 
but  by  a  vote  of  the  Cortes  on  the  11th  February  1811  he  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  being  specially  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
law.  Youu;;  as  he  was  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussions  on 
the  constitution  of  1812,  and  advocated  with  success  two  of  the 
measures  which  most  contributed  to  its  subsequent  downfall — one, 
that  the  Cortes  should  consist  of  a  single  chamber  instead  of  two, 
and  the  other  that  the  power  of  the  king  should  be  so  restricted  that 
all  legislation  should  depend  on  the  decision  of  the  Cortes  only.  On 
the  return  of  Ferdinand  he  was  a  marked  man ;  when  the  celebrated 
decree  of  Valencia  came  forth,  by  which  the  Cortes  was  dissolved  and 
many  of  its  members  thrown  into  prison,  he  was  fortunately  on  his 
estates  in  the  country  and  had  time  to  escape  to  Portugal.  As  he 
found  there  was  no  hope  of  resistance  in  Spain,  he  came  to  London 
where  he  was  the  first  emigrant  from  the  tyranny  of  Ferdinand,  as  he 
had  breu  the  herald  of  resistance  to  Napoleon  I.  He  received  in 
Loudon  the  intelligence  that  his  estates  had  been  confiscated  and  him- 
self condemned  to  death.  His  brother-in-law  Poilier,  who  had  married 
one  of  his  four  sisters',  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  at  insurrection, 
and  was  taken  and  executed.  Toreno,  who  in  1816  was  living  in 
France,  was  thrown  into  prison  for  a  time  on  suspicion  by  the  Decazes 
ministry,  who  interrogated  him  if  he  was  not  in  habits  of  intercourse 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  General  Alava,  two  persons  whom 
it  appears  that  the  king  of  Spain  then  regarded  a3  enemies.  The 
Spanish  revolution  of  1820  recalled  Toreno  to  Madrid,  but  he  was 
now  older  and  cooler  than  he  had  been,  and  saw  with  disapprobation 
many  of  the  measures  of  the  liberal  party.  His  life  was  in  con- 
sequence threatened  in  the  Cortes,  his  house  in  which  his  sister,  the 
widow  of  Porlier,  resided,  was  attacked  and,  says  Cueto  his  biographer, 
"levelled  to  the  ground."  The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  prtssed  him 
to  become  prime-minister,  and  when  he  declined  named  his  friend 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa  whom  Toreno  had  recommended.  Finally,  when 
the  second  French  invasion  had  re-established  the  absolute  king, 
Toreno  found  himself  again  a  banished  man,  in  favour  with  neither 
party,  and  this  time  his  exile  lasted  nearly  ten  years.  Most  of  it  was 
passed  in  France  and  England,  some  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  in 
the  execution  of  a  plan  he  had  conceived  of  writing  the  history  of 
the  war  of  independence,  for  which  he  had  begun  collecting  materials 
during  his  first  emigration.  He  commenced  the  composition  in  1827 
at  Paris,  and  finished  the  tenth  book  in  the  same  city  on  the  night  of 
the  28th  of  July  1830,  in  the  midst  of  the  insurrection  which  raged 
around. 

The  amnesty  of  1832  restored  him  to  Spain,  but  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  reside  in  Madrid  till  after  the  death  of  King  Ferdinand.  In 
1 834,  on  the  promulgation  of  the  '  Estatute  Real '  by  Queen  Christina, 
on  the  recommendation  of  his  friend  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  he  was 
named  minister  of  finance.  The  measures  he  proposed  for  liquidating 
the  foreign  debt  occupied  his  attention  almost  exclusively  for  some 
time,  and  prevented  his  sharing  the  unpopularity  of  his  chief,  so  that, 
when  iu  1835  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  was  compelled  to  retire,  Toreno 
succeeded  to  his  place  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  president  of 
the  council.  Unfortunately  for  himself  he  admitted  to  his  own  post 
of  minister  of  finance  Mendizabal,  who,  with  his  dazzling  schemes, 
soon  threw  him  into  the  shade.  Toreno,  who  was  now  decidedly  a 
"Moderado,"  grew  more  and  more  unpopular;  insurrections  burst 
forth,  which  he  wished  to  repress  by  forcible  means,  but  his  colleague 
thwarted  him,  and  the  country  was  not  with  him.  In  September 
1835  he  was  driven  to  resign,  and  Mendizabal  succeeded  as  head  of 
the  cabinet.  On  a  dissolution  of  the  Cortes,  Mendizabal  was  returned 
by  the  electors  of  seven  different  places,  and  Toreno  and  Martinez  de 
la  Rosa  were  left  without  a  seat.  The  disgraceful  revolution  of  La 
Granja  followed,  the  constitution  of  1812  was  proclaimed,  and  Toreco, 
now  its  declared  opponeut,  found  it  expedient  to  resume  his  historical 
studies  in  Paris  and  London,  where  he  brought  his  history  to  a  con- 
clusion, at  the  time  that  in  Madrid  he  was  sentenced  to  forfeit  all  his 
honours  and  estates.  In  a  few  months  however  he  was  again  allowed 
to  return  to  Spain,  and  in  the  Cortes  of  subsequent  years  he  vindicated 
his  character  against  an  accusation  of  corruption  brought  against  him 
by  General  Seoane.  The  revolution  of  Barcelona  drove  him  into 
banishment  yet  another  time,  and  it  ,was  the  last.  Toreno,  after  a 
tour  in  Germany  and  Italy,  was  in  Paris,  on  his  return,  it  is  said,  to 
Spain,  when  seized  with  a  cerebral  disease  which  carried  him  off  in  a 
few  days.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  16th  of  September  1843  ;  but  his 
remains  were  conveyed  to  his  country  and  deposited  in  the  church  of 
St.  Isidro  at  Madrid. 


Toreno's  '  History  of  the  Insurrection,  War,  and  Revolution  of  Spain' 
('  Historia  del  Levantamiento  Guerra  y  Revolucion  de  E-°paiia ').  is 
the  great  Spanish  work  on  that  interesting  subject.  That  it  is  a  model 
of  Spanish  composition  is  affirmed  by  the  best  critics  of  that  country. 
Its  merits  as  a  narrative  are  more  liable  to  question,  for  there  appears 
a  languor  and  general  want  of  spirit  in  its  details,  which  surpri.-e  the 
reader  who  is  aware  that  its  author  was  not  only  an  eye-witness  of 
many  of  the  events  he  describes,  but  also  an  actor  iu  some  of  them. 
The  editor  of  the  edition  of  1848,  published  after  the  author's  death, 
speaks  of  the  "  carefulness  and  preciseness"  of  the  history  "iu  which," 
he  remarks,  "the  most  insignificant  French  detachment  is  never  men- 
tioned without  specifying  the  name  of  the  chief  who  commauded  it." 
A  merit  of  more  importance  which  Toreno's  history  possesses  is  that 
of  a  calm  judicial  tone,  which  favourably  contrasts  with  the  arrogant 
impetuosity  of  some  Knglish  hi-torians  of  that  memorable  contest.  On 
the  whole,  it  can  only  be  considered  like  Southey's  '  History  of  the 
Peninsular  War,'  as  a  temporary  substitute  and  a  collection  of  mate- 
rials for  the  great  work  on  the  subject,  with  which  it  may  be  hoped 
that  some  future  historian  will  enrich  the  literature  of  his  country. 
The  '  Historia  del  Levantamiento '  has  been  translated  into  French 
and  German,  and  a  Spanish  edition  of  it  was  printed  by  Baudry  ot 
Paris  in  his  collection  of  the  Spanish  classics.  The  best  edition  of  it 
is  that  published  in  four  octavo  volumes  at  Madrid  in  1848,  after  the 
author'B  death,  with  his  additions  and  corrections. 

TORFAEUS,  or  TORMO'DUS,  the  assumed  literary  names  after 
having  been  introduced  to  the  learned  world  as  a  Latin  author,  of 
Thormod  Thorveson.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  about  his  early  life. 
He  was  born  at  Engoe,  a  small  island  on  the  southern  coast  of  Iceland, 
of  poor  parents,  who  however  were  in  sufficiently  good  circumstances 
to  give  him  an  outfit  (for  the  institution,  like  all  public  schools  in 
Iceland,  was  a  free  school)  for  the  Latin  school  at  Skalholdt,  where 
according  to  Iceland  custom,  he  became  a  good  classical  scholar ;  so 
much  so,  that  upon  his  arrival  in  Copenhagen,  his  choice  and  fluent 
Latin  surprised  the  professors  there.  In  1654  he  was  entered  as  a 
free  student  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  where  he  remained  till 
1657.  In  1659  he  was  captured  and  made  prisoner  by  a  Swedish 
privateer  on  his  return  from  Christiansand  in  Norway.  This  circum- 
stance appears  to  have  given  him  some  notoriety,  for  immediately  after 
his  release  and  return  to  Copenhagen,  king  Frederick  III.  appointed 
him  interpreter  of  Icelandic  manuscripts,  and  a  short  time  afterwards 
sent  him  to  Iceland  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  manuscripts,  which 
with  the  assistance  of  his  warm  friend  and  patron,  Brynhjulf  Swid- 
son,  bishop  of  Skalholdt,  he  accomplished  so  well,  that  the  collection 
which  be  brought  back,  and  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  in  Copenhagen,  is  considered  the  best  in  the  world  for  ancient 
Scandinavian  history  and  literature.  The  king  gave  him,  shortly 
after  his  return,  as  a  reward  for  his  z  >al,  and  to  enable  him  to  pursue 
his  studies,  a  small  appointment  at  Stawantier  in  Norway.  This 
office  however  he  resigned  in  1667,  upon  being  appointed  keeper  of 
the  king's  collection  of  antiquities.  He  made  soou  afterwards  auother 
voyage  to  Iceland,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  poss  ssion  of  some  little 
property,  to  which  he  had  succeeded  after  the  deatb  of  his  father  and 
of  his  elder  brother;  and  after  his  return  the  same  year,  he  went  to 
Amsterdam  for  some  literary  purpose.  During  his  voyage  back  he 
was  shipwrecked  at  Skagen ;  and  on  his  journey  by  land  to  Copen- 
hagen, he  was  insulted  and  attacked  in  a  ^mall  town  in  Sealand  by  one 
of  his  countrymen,  whom,  in  defending  himself,  he  accidentally  killed. 
This  circumstance  caused  great  excitement.  He  surrendered  himself 
immediately,  was  tried,  and  sentenced  to  death.  However  by  an 
appeal  to  a  superior  court,  and  an  "appellatio  ad  tronum,"  or  appeal 
to  the  throne,  as  it  is  term' d  in  Danish  jurisprudence,  his  sentence 
was  commuted  into  a  fine,  which  he  paid,  and  was  released  ;  but  as  it 
was  impossible  for  the  king  to  retain  a  man  in  his  service  with  a 
blemish  on  his  reputation,  he  was  dismissed,  and  lost  his  salary.  He 
then  retired  to  a  small  farm  in  Norway,  the  property  of  his  wife, 
where  he  lived  without  any  official  employment  till  the  year  1652, 
when  Christian  V.,  having  succeeded  to  the  Danish  throne,  recalled 
him,  and  appointed  him  royal  historiographer,  and  an  assessor  in  the 
consistory,  or  board  of  education,  with  a  salary  sufficient  to  enabld 
him  to  live  independently  and  to  pursue  his  studies.  This  appoint- 
ment he  kept  till  his  death.  He  commenced  his  most  important  work 
the  '  History  of  Norway,'  and  finished  it  as  far  as  the  Union  of  Caluiar, 
when,  unfortunately,  ill  health  compelled  him  to  surrender  his  favourite 
task  to  his  friend  Professor  Reitzer.  He  was  married  twice  :  his  first 
wife  died  in  1695  :  he  married  again  in  1709  ;  and  in  1719  ha  died, 
very  far  advanced  in  years,  without  issue.  His  works,  printed,  as 
well  as  in  manuscript,  are  very  numerous,  and  exhibit  deep  know- 
ledge and  indefatigable  research  into  ancient  Scandinavian  history. 
The  manuscripts  he  left  are  preserved  at  the  Royal  Library  in  Copen- 
hagen :  as  to  his  published  works,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the 
most  important,  which  are  : — '  Historia  Rerum  Urcadensium,  libri  iii ,' 
fol.,  Hafniae,  1715;  'Series  Dynastarum  et  Regum  Danise  a  Skialdo 
ad  Gormum  Grandovem,'  4to,  Hafniae,  1712  ;  '  Historia  Rerum  None- 
gicarum  ad  Annum  1387,'  4  vols,  fol.,  Hafniae,  1711.  A  very  accurate 
account  of  his  later  works,  together  with  a  collection  of  private  letters, 
which  show  at  least  that  he  wrote  elegant  Latin,  is  to  be  found  in  a 
work  published  by  the  celebrated  Danish  historian  Peter  Suhm,  under 
the  title, '  In  Effigiem  Thormodi  Torfaei,  una  cum  Torfaeanis,'  &c, 
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4to,  Hafnios,  1777.  (Peter  Suhm,  Smaae  Shifter  og  Afhandtinger, 
Kiobeubavu,  1788;  Eber,  Biblioyrap/iischcs  Lexicon,  Leipzig,  1819; 
AU'/emeines  Hislorisches  Lexicon,  Leipzig,  1747.) 

i'UHl'NUS,  ALBA'NUS,  the  Latinised  name  of  Ai.iian  Thoreb,  a 
Sw  iss  iihyniciui),  who  was  born  in  MSI*  at  Wintertbur,  in  the  canton  of 
Ziiiich.  He  studied  polite  literaturo  at  Basel  with  zeal  and  assiduity, 
aud,  after  teaching  rhetoric  for  Borne  yearn,  ho  at  last  determined  ou 
taking  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Meoiciuo  at  Montpellier.  Upon  his 
return  to  Basel,  in  1637,  be  was  appointed  professor  of  practiml 
in  di  in.',  and  soon  acquired  an  extensive  practice,  lie  died  February 
23,  1550,  at  the  age  of  sixty  one.  Like  several  of  his  con  temporaries, 
be  employed  himself  in  translating  the  works  of  tho  Cireek  medical 
writers  into  Latio,  of  which  be  published  the  following: — Tolybi 
Opuscula  aliquot  nunc  primum  o  Uraico  iu  Latinuin  couveisa  nompe 
de  Tutnda  Valetudiue,  sivo  de  Ratione  Victus  Sanorum  lib.  i.,  De 
Seminis  Humaui  Natura  lib.  i.,  De  Morbis,  sive  AfTectibus  Corporis 
libri  ii.,'  4to,  Basil.,  1544.  Alexander  Tralliauus,  Lat.,  folio,  Basil., 
1538.  Tbo  first  Latin  translation  of  Paulus  /Egincta,  folio,  Basil., 
1532,  which  was  afterwards  improved  aud  several  times  reprinted. 
This  translation  was  severely  criticised  by  Winther  of  Audernach 
('  Guiuterus  Andernacus'),  which  drew  from  Thorer  a  very  angry  aud 
somewhat  abusive  answer  entitled  '  Epistola  Apologetica,  qua  Calom- 
nias  Inipudeutissinias  refellit,'  8vo,  Basil.,  1539.  The  first  Latin  trans- 
lation of  two  works  of  Tlieophilus  Protospatbarius,  with  the  title, 
'Pbilareti  do  Pulsuum  Scientia  Libellus,  item  Theopliili  de  Exacta 
Retrimeutorum  Vesicas  Cognitions  Coniuientariolus,'  &c,  8vo,  Basil., 
1553.  In  bis  trauslation  of  Tbeophilus  'De  Urinis,'  he  is  charged  by 
Quidot  (Not.  in  Theoph.  '  De  Urin.,'  p.  234  ;  et  *  Alloq.  ad  Lect'.)  with 
having  altogether  omitted  the  pious  epil  gue  to  the  work,  and  with 
having  altered  two  other  passnges  (iu  the  Preface,  and  iu  cap.  8)  so  as 
to  destroy  the  acknowledgment  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  contained  in 
them.  Fabricius  mentions  also  ('  Biblioth.  Grseca,'  vol.  xiii.,  p.  44,  cd. 
Vet.)  a  translation  of  Theophilus's '  Commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of 
Hippocrates,'  but  this  is  probably  a  mistake.  (See  Fabric,  '  Biblioth. 
Giaoca,'  vol.  xii.,  p.  649,  ed.  Vet.;  Cboulant,  'Haudbuch  der  Biicher- 
kunde  fur  die  Aeltere  Medicin.')  He  also  retouched  the  old  Latin 
translation  of  Yahia  Ibfi  Serapion  Beu  Ibrahim  [SeuaKON],  and  pub- 
lished it  with  the  title  '  Jani  Datnnsceui  Therapeutics:  Methndi  libri 
vii.,  partim  Albano  Torino,  partim  Gcrardo  Ciemonensi  Metaphraste,' 
folio,  Basil.,  1543.  He  published  a  Givek  edition,  in  one  volume,  of 
several  of  Hippocrates's  works,  viz.,  '  Prognost.,'  '  De  Nat.  Horn.,' 
'De  Loc.  in  Horn.,'  'Jusjur.,'  8vo,  Basil.,  1536,  and  prefixed  a  Life  of 
the  author.  He  inserted  a  Latin  trauslatiou  of  the  Letter  of  Diocles 
Garystius  to  King  Autiochus,  'De  Secuuda  Valetudiue  Tuenda,'  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  translation  of  Alexander  Trallianus,  folio,  Basil., 
1541.  He  also  edited  a  collection  of  medical  works  with  the  following 
title  : — '  De  Be  Medica  huic  Volumini  insunt,  Sorani  Ephesii  Peripate- 
tici  in  Artem  Medeudi  Isagoge  haetenus  non  visa.  Oribaaii  Sardimi 
Fragnaentum  de  Victus  Katione,  quolibet  Anni  Tempore  Utili,  autea 
uunquam  editum.  C.  Plinii  Secuudi  de  Re  Medica  libri  v.  accuratius 
Recogniti,  et  tsothis  ac  Pseudepigraphis  Semotis,  ab  Innumeris  Men- 
daruin  Millibus  Fide  Vetustissimi  Codicis  Repurgati.  Lc.  Apuleji 
Madauren-is,  Philosophi  Platonici,  de  Herbarum  Virtutibua  Historia. 
Accessit  his  Libellus  Utdissimus  de  Betouica,  qu.-m  quidaui  Autouio 
Music,  Donuulli  Lc.  Apulejo  adscribeudum  autumaut,  nuper  Excusus,' 
foiio,  Basil,  1525.  Besides  these  medical  works  he  edited  also  Apicius, 
'De  Re  Culinaria,'  4to,  Basil.,  1541  ;  S.  Epiphanius,  'De  Prophetarum 
Vitis,'  4to,  Basil.,  1529;  Agapeti  'Scbeda  Kegia,'  Lat.,  8vo,  Basil., 
1541,  at  the  end  of  Onosandri  '  Strategicus  ; '  and  Emmanuel  Chryso- 
loroo,  'Epitome  GrammaticesGtDecse.'  (S-e  Fabric,  Bibliotheca  G'ceca, 
vol.  xiii.,  p.  44,  ed  vet. ;  Bwgr.  Med.  ;  Cboulant,  Handb.  der  Biicher- 
kunde  fur  die  Aeltere  Medicin.) 

TORPORLEY,  NATHANIEL,  was  born  about  1573,  was  entered  at 
Christchurch,  Oxford,  and  after  taking  bis  degree  was  in  France  for 
several  years.  Wood  says  it  is  notorious  that  during  that  time  he 
was  amanuensis  to  the  celebrated  mathematician  Francis  Vieta.  This 
fact  has  been  mentioned  by  the  French  historians,  in  speaking  of 
Harriot,  when  hard  pressed  to  defen  t  Des  Cartes  from  the  imputation 
of  being  Harriot's  plagiaiist;  and  the  idea  seenis  to  be  that  as  Tor- 
porley  was  afterwarus  under  the  patronage  and  in  the  house  of  Henry 
Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  as  also  were  Harriot  and  others,  he 
must  have  been  in  habits  of  intimate  communication  with  Harriot,  to 
whom  he  might  have  taught  what  he  learnt  from  Vieta.  With  regard 
to  the  fact  itself,  it  is  almost  certain,  for  not  only  does  Wood  mention 
it  as  notorious,  but  Sherburne,  in  the  list  at  the  end  of  his  '  Mauiliua  ' 
(1675),  published  before  Wood  wrote,  says  that  Torporl  y  was  "  some- 
time amanuensis  to  the  famous  Vieta."  Nothing  is  more  likely  than 
that  Harriot  learnt  from  Torporley  many  ide  is  of  Vieta  :  but  Harriot's 
discoveries  in  algebra  most  distinctly  bear  the  mark  of  a  new  mind. 
Torporley  afterwards  wrote  his  'Diclides  Ccelometricfc,  seu  Vahoe 
Universales,'  &c,  Loudon,  1602,  and  other  works  WLiich  we  have  never 
seen.  Wood  also  says  he  wrote  something  against  Vieta,  under  the 
came  of  Poulterey,  a  transposition  (not,  perfect  however)  of  his  own 
name,  but  which  he  (Wood)  had  never  seen.  In  looking  through  the 
•Diclides,'  &c,  which  is  mostly  on  spherical  trigonometry,  we  only 
found  two  very  slight  notices  of  Vieta's  name,  which  looks  as  if  there 
had  been  a  coolness  between  them ;  but  we  found,  to  our  surprise,  ' 
that  Torporley  bad  preceded  Napier  by  twelvo  years  in  the  publication  1 


of  tho  greater  part  of  tho  rule  of  Circular  Parts,  not  indeed  in  Napier's 
convenient  form,  but  with  a  complete  reduction  of  tho  six  MM  to 
two,  and  rules,  such  as  they  were,  by  which  to  Usui  mi  late  the  con- 
m  cted  cases.  For  more  account  of  Torporley 'h  process,  which  is  the 
gnatost  burlesque  ou  mnemonics  wu  ever  Kaw,  wo  refer  to  tlio 
'  Philosophical  Magazine  '  for  May,  1843.  We  have  only  to  add  that 
Torporley  obtained  church  preferment,  was  a  member  01  Sion  College 
(to  whicli  he  left  his  books  and  manuscripts),  und  died  iu  Apiil, 
1632.  In  tho  Catalogue  of  Sion  Library  it  is  said  he  was  a  chemist 
who  left  a  large  nuinhcr  of  chemical  and  other  hooks ;  but  w  cannot 
find  one  of  his  works  iu  tho  second  catalogue,  aud  we  have  not  had  tho 
opportunity  of  examining  the  first.  The  tiro  of  London  occurred 
between  the  publication  of  the  two,  and  the  books  which  were  then 
consumed  are  not  mentioned  in  the  second. 

TOHRE,  FILIITO  DEL,  born  at  Cividale  in  the  Friuli,  in  1657, 
studied  at  Padua,  and  afterwards  went  to  Pome  in  1687,  where  he 
was  employed  in  several  offices,  and  at  last  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Adria  by  Clement  XI.,  iu  1702.  He  died  in  1717.  While  at  Rome  he 
published  a  work  of  great  research  on  the  antiquities  of  Antium, 
'  Monumenta  veteris  Antii,'  which  was  much  esteemed  by  the  learned. 
He  wrote  somo  other  works  in  illustration  of  ancient  medals,  aud 
also  upon  subjects  of  natural  history.  Girolamo  Lioni  wrote  a 
biogiaphy  of  Filippo  del  Torre. 

TORRE,  FILOMARl'NO,  DUKE  DELLA,  a  Neapolitan  noble- 
man who  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century,  aud  applied 
himself  strenuously  to  the  study  of  physics.  His  name  is  known  in 
history  chiefly  for  his  melancholy  end.  In  the  first  insurrection  of 
the  populace  of  Naples,  who,  being  forsaken  by  the  king  and  court 
aud  all  the  principal  authorities  ou  the  advance  of  the  French  invad- 
ing army,  rose  tuuiultuously  in  January  1799  to  defend  the  to*n 
and  at  the  same  time  to  destroy  those  whom  they  suspected  of  being 
favourably  inclined  towards  tho  French,  the  Duke  della  Torre,  who 
lived  iu  great  retirement  aud  does  not  appear  to  have  meddled  with 
politics,  was  denounced  to  the  popular  committee  by  a  menial  who 
had  seen  a  letter  wriiten  to  the  duke  by  a  noble  relative  of  his  at 
Rome,  informing  him  that  he  had  recommended  him  to  the  French 
general  for  protection  in  the  event  of  Naples  being  stormed  by  the 
French  army.  This  W08  sufficient  to  persuade  the  ignorant  lazzaroui 
that  the  duke  was  a  secret  Jacobin,  and  his  doom  was  tixed  at  once. 
The  mob  went  to  his  palace,  pillaged  it,  destroyed  his  library,  his 
collection  of  natural  hi.-tory,  aud  his  cabinet  of  physics,  threw  tha 
f  urniture  out  of  the  window,  seized  the.  duke  and  his  I  rotlier  the 
Cavaliere  Clemeute  Filomatino,  known  for  his  poetical  talent,  aud 
dragged  them  to  the  Marina  of  the  Carmiue,  where  they  kill  d  both  of 
them.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  o  served  that  the  leaders  of  the) 
mob  showed  some  regard  for  the  women  and  children  ;  they  ordered 
cue  of  the  duke's  carriages  out,  put  the  duke's  wife  and  her  children  in 
it,  aud  told  them  to  drive  to  some  friend's  or  relative's,  after  which 
they  set  fire  to  tho  palace.  The  two  brothers  Filomarino  were  tho 
most  distinguished  victims  of  the  first  or  Lazzaroui  insurrection  of 
1799.  (Colletta,  Sloria  del  Reame  di  Xapoh  ;  Cuoco,  Saygio  Siorico 
sulla  Itivoluzione  di  Nupdi;  Sketches  of  Popular  Tumults,  1j37.) 

TORRE,  GIAMMAJU'A  DLLLA,  was  born  at  Pome  of  a  Genoese 
family,  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  After  studying  in  the 
college  Nazareno,  he  enter,  d  the  order  of  the  Sowaschi,  aud  having 
shown  great  aptitude  for  physical  aud  mathematical  studies,  was  suc- 
cessively professor  iu  several  colleges  at  Rome,  Venice,  and  Naples. 
At  Naples  he  became  known  to  King  Charles  V.  of  Napies  (afterwards 
Charles  Hi.  of  Spain),  who  employed  him  in  several  scientific  experi- 
ments, and  made  him  his  head  librarian  aud  keeper  of  the  Mus  uui  of 
Capo  di  Monte.  He  publish,  d  a  history  of  Vesuvius,  '  Stona  e  Feno- 
rueni  del  Ve^uvio  esposti  dal  P.  Gio.  Maria  della  Torre,  Somasco,'  fbL, 
Naples,  1755.  He  also  wrote  a  'Course  of  Physics,'  in  Italian  and 
Latin,  which  has  gone  through  several  editions;  a  volume  of  micro- 
scopical observations,  and  numerous  memoirs  on  scientific  subjects. 
He  applied  himself  particularly  to  improve  the  microscope.  He  also 
contributed  to  illustrate  the  newly  discovered  towns  of  Herculaueum 
and  Pompeii.  He  was  one  of  the  most,  distinguished  memuei-s  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Naples,  and  was  also  corresponding  member 
of  the  Academies  of  Sciences  of  Pads  and  Berlin,  aud  of  the  lioyal 
Society  of  London.  Father  della  Torre  died  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
in  March  17S2.  (Lombardi,  Sloria  della  Let'.cratura  It.diana  nel 
Secolo  X  VI II.) 

TORRE'N TIUS,  LiEVI'NL'S,  whose  original  name  was  Vax  deb. 
Beken,  was  born  at  Ghent  in  1525.  He  studied  at  Louvain,  aud  was 
in  the  town  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  celebrated  Martin  van 
Rossem.  To  commemorate  the  successful  defeuc--  of  the  inhabitants, 
Torreutius  composed  a  Latin  poem,  which  was  highly  thought  of  at 
the  time.  He  subsequently  travelled  to  Italy,  and  spent  some  time  at 
Bologna;  at  Rome  however  he  remained  many  years,  and  studied 
Roman  antiquities  there  with  great  diligence.  He  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Lar.iiual  Baronius,  Autonius  Augustiuus,  F'ulvius  Ursiuus, 
and  other  celehrated  scholars  during  his  residence  at  Rome ;  and  ha 
also  made  there  a  fine  collection  of  ancient  coins  and  works  of  aru 
On  his  return  to  the  Netherlands,  Torrentius  filled  successively 
various  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  was  at  length  appointed  to  the 
bishopric  of  Antwerp,  wnere  he  laboured  with  great  zeal  in  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  office.    He  is  said  to  have  been  also  employed  in 
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various  embassies  and  political  negociations.  In  1595  lie  was  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  but  before  the  documents  arrived  from  Rome 
which  were  necessary  to  enable  him  to  enter  upon  his  new  dignity,  he 
died  at  Brussels  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  aire.  He  was  buried  in 
the  cathedral-church  of  Antwerp.  He  left  his  library  and  collection 
of  antiquities  to  the  college  of  Jesuits  at  Lou  vain. 

Torrentius  was  an  accurate  scholar,  and  well  acquainted  with 
Roman  antiquities,  but  he  did  not  write  much.  The  only  work  of 
his  which  was  published  in  his  lifetime  is  a  Commentary  on  Suetonius, 
which  originally  appeared  at  Antwerp  in  1676,  and  was  reprinted  in 
551)2:  it  is  also  contained  in  Grscviue's  edition,  published  in  1G72. 
This  Commentary  is  also  interesting  from  the  many  wood-cuts  it  con- 
tains, representing  coins  of  the  Roman  emperors  and  their  families. 
Torrentius's  Commentary  on  Horace  was  not  published  till  after  his 
death:  it  appeared  at  Antwerp  in  1608,  4to,  together  with  a  email 
treatise  of  his  entitled  '  Comnieutariolus  ad  Legem  Juliam  et  Papiam 
de  Matrimoniis  Ordinandi-".'  Besides  these  Commentaries,  Torrentius 
also  published  in  his  lifetime  several  Latin  poems,  of  which  a  collec- 
tion appeared  at  Antwerp  in  1576,  8vo,  under  the  title  of  '  Roemata 
Sacra.'  Torrentius  was  called  by  his  contemporaries  the  Christian 
Horace  ;  and  his  poems  are  distinguished  by  great  ease  of  versifica- 
tion. He  also  edited  the  posthumous  works  of  J.  Goropius  Becanus, 
Antwerp,  1580,  with  au  apology  for  Becanus,  who  had  been  attacked 
by  Scaliger.    (Foppens,  Bxbliotheca  Bchjica  ;  Saxii,  Onomasticon.) 

TORH1CELL1,  E  VANG  ELISTA,  a  learned  Italian  mathematician 
and  philosopher,  was  born  October  15,  1608,  at  Piaucaldoli  in 
Rouiagua,  and  being,  probably  at  au  early  age,  an  orphan,  he  was 
supported  by  an  uncle  who  resided  at  Faenza.  At  this  place,  and  in  a 
school  of  the  Jesuits,  the  youth  reeeiv  d  a  mathematical  education, 
and  he  speedily  distinguished  himself  by  the  progress  which  ho  made 
in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences. 

At  twenty  yi  ars  of  age  his  uncle  sent  him  to  Rome  where  he 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  Benedict  Castelli,  who  was  then 
professor  of  mathematics  in  that  city,  and  by  w  hom  his  studies  were 
diiected.  The  Dialogues  of  Galileo  appear  to  have  particularly 
engaged  Torrieelli's  attention,  and  he  composed  two  tracts,  one  on  the 
subject  of  mechanics,  and  the  other  ou  the  motion  of  fluids,  which 
were  published  with  the  rest  of  his  mathematical  works  in  1643. 
Torricelli  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  established  the  principle, 
that  when  two  wtights  are  so  connected  together,  that  being  placed  in 
any  position  their  common  centre  of  gravity  neither  ascends  nor 
descends,  those  weights  are  in  equilibrio ;  aud  ou  this  principle  he 
investigated  the  ratio  between  two  weights  when  they  are  in  equilibrio 
on  a  double  inclined  plane.  He  also  investigated  the  motions  of 
falling  bodies  and  projectiles ;  and  among  the  results  of  his  researches 
is  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  paths  of  any  number  of  projectiles 
(in  a  non-resisting  medium)  when  discharged  from  the  same  point 
with  equal  velocities,  but  at  different  angles  of  elevation,  are  parabolas 
situated  within  one  curve  which  is  a  tangent  to  all  of  them,  aud  is 
itself  a  parabola.  In  the  tract  on  the  motion  of  fluids  he  assumes 
that  water  will  flow  through  an  orifice  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  wi  h 
a  velocity  equal  to  that  which  would  be  acquired  by  a  body  falling 
through  the  height  of  the  fluid  in  the  vess-1,  and  he  endeavours  to 
establish  the  principle  by  the  supposed  fact  that  water  so  flowing 
ascends  in  a  vertical  tubs  connected  with  the  vessel  at  the  orifice  (the 
resistance  of  the  air  being  abstracted)  to  the  level  of  the  upper- 
surface  of  that  which  is  in  the  vessel  :  he  hence  concludes  that  the 
velocities  of  effluent  water  must  vary  with  the  square-roots  of  the 
pressures. 

Galileo,  having  received  copies  of  the  tracts  above  mentioned,  was 
desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  author,  and  he  pressed  the 
latter  to  joiu  him  at  Florence.  Torricelli,  having  formed  connections 
at  Rome,  at  first  hesitated,  but  at  length  decided  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion :  he  was  kindly  received  by  Galileo,  and  it  is  said  that  his  society 
and  conversation  contributed  to  soothe  the  last  days  of  the  venerable 
philosopher,  who  was  then  infirm  and  blind,  and  who  died  at  the  end 
of  three  months  from  his  arrival.  Having  been  honoured  by  the 
grand-duke  with  the  appointment  of  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Accademia,  Torricelli  became  the  successor  of  Galileo  in  the  institution, 
and  he  resided  at  Florence  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1647, 
when  he  was  thirty-nine  years  of  age. 

About  the  year  1637  Roberval,  in  France,  discovered  a  method  of 
determining  the  area  of  a  cycloid,  and  seven  years  later  Torricelli 
published  a  solution  of  the  problem  in  an  appendix  to  the  collection 
of  his  works.  As  the  Italian  mathematician  appeared  to  consider 
himself  to  b?  the  discoverer  of  the  rule,  Roberval's  jealousy  was 
excited,  and  he  accusrd  Torricelli  of  plagiarism  ;  asserting  that  the 
latter  had  taken  the  solution  from  some  papers  which  had  been  sent 
to  Galileo,  and  which  had  fallen  into  his  hands  on  the  death  of  that 
philosopher  :  Torricelli  however,  in  a  letter  to  Roberval,  deuies  that 
assertion,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  made  the 
discovery  without  any  knowledge  of  what  had  already  been  done  in 
France.  He  subsequently  gave  rules  for  finding  the  volumes  of  the 
solids  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  cycloid  about  its  base  and  about 
its  axis;  that  which  is  applicable  to  the  first  case  is  correct,  but  the 
other  is  only  approximate,  so  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  or  not 
Torricelli  was  in  possession  of  an  accurate  solution  of  the  problem. 

But  the  discovery  which  has  immortalised  the  name  of  Torricelli  is 


that  of  the  barometer.  Galileo  had  occasion,  some  time  previously,  to 
observe  that  a  column  of  water  exceeding  18  cubits  (about  33  feet, 
English)  in  height  could  not  be  raised  in  a  pump ;  and,  though  he  bad 
already  made  the  discovery  of  the  pressure  of  Che  atmosphere,  the 
reason  why  that  limit  could  not  be  exceeded  remained  unknown  to 
him.  Torricelli,  in  1643,  wishing  to  find,  in  a  more  convenient 
manner,  the  weight  of  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  could  be  supported 
above  its  general  level,  performed  an  experiment  similar  to  that  which 
is  exhibited  when  a  pump  is  in  action;  aud,  instead  of  water,  he  used 
mercury,  which  is  about  fourteen  times  as  heavy.  He  filled  with 
mercury  a  glass  tube  which  at  oae  end  was  hermetically  closed,  and 
having  inverted  it,  he  brought  its  open  extremity  under  the  surface  of 
mercury  in  a  vessel ;  when  he  observed  that  the  top  of  the  column 
descended  till  it  Btood  at  a  height  equal  to  between  29  and  30  inches 
(English)  above  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  vessel,  leaviug  what  is 
considered  as  a  perfect  vacuum  between  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
column  and  that  of  the  tube.  Tne  specific  gravity  of  mercury  being 
known,  the  weight  of  the  supported  column  could,  of  course,  be  found. 

By  this  experiment  the  opinion  that  a  vacuum  was  contrary  to  a 
law  of  nature  was  immediately  proved  to  be  unfounded,  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  or  not  Torricelli  was  aware  of  the  true  cause  of  the 
column  of  mercury  being  so  supported,  and  the  honour  of  having  been 
the  first  to  prove  decisively  that  it  was  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  vessel,  is  ascribed  to  Pascal,  who, 
in  1648,  ou  conveying  a  tube  so  filled  to  stations  at  different  heights 
above  the  level  of  the  plains,  found  that  the  column  of  mercury  dimi- 
nished in  length  as  the  station  was  more  elevated  ;  that  is,  as  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  atmosphere  above  the  vessel  diminished. 

It  may  be  easily  conceived  that  Torricelli  would  communicate  his 
idfas  to  his  friends  before  he  actually  made  the  experiment  above  men- 
tioned ;  and  such  a  circumstance  may  account  for  the  pretensions  of 
Valerianic  Magnus,  Honoratus  Fabri,  and  others,  to  priority  in  the  dis- 
covery of  what  is  called  the  Torricellian  vacuum.  It  ought  to  be 
observed  however  that  in  one  of  the  letters  of  Descartes,  dated  1631, 
that  is,  twelve  years  before  the  experiment  of  Torricelli  was  made, 
this  philosopher  mentions  the  support  of  a  column  of  mercury  in  a 
tube,  and  expressly  ascribes  the  cause  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
air  extending  upwards  beyond  the  clouds. 

Torricelli  published  at  Florence,  in  1644,  a  volume  in  4to,  entitled 
'  Opera  Geometrica.'  A  paper  which  he  wrote  on  the  course  of  the 
Chiana  is  in  the  collection  of  writings  on  the  movement  of  fluids 
(Florence,  1768).  His  discovery  of  the  barom»ter  is  given  in  his  own 
work  on  mathematical  and  physical  subjects,  entitled  '  Ldzione  Acca- 
demiche'  (Florence,  1715).  And  his  letter  to  Roberval  on  the  cycloid 
i3  in  the  third  volume  of  the  '  M  emoires '  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  small  simple  micro- 
scopes of  short  focus,  which  consist  of  a  globule  of  glass  melted  in  the 
flame  of  a  lamp.  His  mauuscripts  are  preserved  in  the  Medicean 
Palace,  and  in  the  same  edifice  there  are  some  object  glasses  for 
telescopes,  of  considerable  dimensions,  which  bear  his  name. 

TOKRIGIA'NO,  PIE'TRO,  an  Italian  sculptor,  whose  name  is  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  ait  in  this  country,  he  being  one  of  the 
foreign  artists  employed  by  Henry  VIII.,  was  hardly  less  remarkable 
for  the  ferociousness  of  his  temper,  the  singularity  of  his  conduct,  and 
the  strangeness  of  his  fate,  than  for  his  ability  in  his  profession.  He  was 
a  native  of  Florence,  and  though  the  time  of  his  birth  is  not  mentioned, 
it  was  probably  about  the  same  as  that  of  Michel  Angelo  (1474),  as  they 
studied  together  from  the  antiquities  in  the  gardens  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  il  Magnifico  ;  a  circumstance  which  Michel  had  good  cause  to 
remember,  for  such  was  Torrigiano's  jealousy  of  and  spite  towards  him, 
that  he  one  day  assaulted  him,  aud  inflicted  so  severe  a  blow  upon  his 
nose  as  to  crush  and  disfigure  it  for  ever.  Being  obliged  to  leave 
Florence  in  consequence  of  this  affair,  Torrigiano  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  employed  t>y  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  afterwards  enlisted  and 
served  as  a  soldier,  first  under  the  Duke  Valentino  in  Romagna,  next 
under  Vitelli  and  Piero  de'  Medici.  Strange  as  this  change  was,  he  was 
well  suited  to  his  new  profession,  and  that  to  him ;  for,  as  described  both 
by  Vasari  and  Cellini,  he  was  a  large,  handsome,  and  powerful  man  ; 
was  gifted  with  great  "  audncity,  and  had  more  the  air  of  a  rough 
soldier  than  of  an  artist."  But  though  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
prowess,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  ensign,  he  saw  no  chance  of  speedily 
advancing  higher,  and  therefore  returned  to  his  former  profession, 
which  he  practised  for  awhile,  but  only,  it  would  seem,  in  small 
bronze  figures,  executed  for  some  Florentine  merchants,  whom  he 
afterwards  accompanied  to  England.  His  talents,  and  perhaps  his 
personal  qualities  also,  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Henry  VIII., 
for  whom  he  executed  a  variety  of  things,  but  his  chief  work  was  the 
tomb  of  Henry  VII.  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  he  completed  in 
1519,  and  for  which  he  received  the  sum  of  lOOOi.  The  tomb  of 
Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond,  in  Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  is  also 
supposed  to  have  been  by  him. 

While  engaged  upon  Henry's  tomb  he  returned  to  Italy,  in  order  to 
carry  back  with  him  other  assistants,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  then  only  eighteen,  to  accompany  him  ;  but  the 
latter  tells  us  he  was  so  disgusted  with  Torrigiano,  on  learning  from 
him  how  brutally  he  had  treated  Michel  Augelo,  that  so  far  from 
associating  with  him  in  any  way,  he  could  not  even  endure  the  sight 
of  him. 
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After  finally  quitting  England  in  1619,  Torrigiano  visited  Spain, 
where  ho  executed  soveral  pieces  of  sculpture  lor  convents,  kc,  and 
among  others  a  Virgin  and  Child,  so  beautiful  that  tho  Duke  d'Arcos 
commissioned  him  to  make  a  copy  of  it.  The  payment  promised  for 
it  seemed  such  an  immense  sum,  that  tho  artist  fancied  ho  was  about 
to  bo  rendered  wealthy  for  tho  rest  of  his  days  ;  so  great  therefore 
was  his  indignation  on  discovering  that  tho  vast  heap  of  inaravedis 
sent  home  to  him  amounted  to  no  more  in  value  than  thirty  ducats, 
that  lio  went  and  broko  the  statuo  to  pieces.  On  this,  tho  duke 
caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Inquisition  as  a  sacrilegious 
heretic  who  had  impiously  destroyed  a  figure  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  He 
was  accordingly  condemned  by  that  tribunal,  but  avoided  tho  execu- 
tion of  his  sentence  by  refusing  to  take  any  food  ;  preferring  starving 
himself  to  death  to  tho  more  ignominious  end  which  else  awaited  him. 
Thus  perished,  in  1522,  an  aitist  of  more  than  ordinary  talent:  a 
victim  partly  to  his  own  violenco  and  imprudence,  and  partly  to  the 
mercilessness  of  a  most  odious  and  sanguinary  tribunal. 

TOIUUJOS,  JOSE  MAMA,  a  Spanish  general  and  patriot,  was 
born  at  Madrid  on  tho  '20th  of  May  1791,  and  at  the  ago  of  teu  was 
made  one  of  the  pages  of  King  Charles  IV.,  a  position  which  brought 
him  into  familiar  contact  with  the  young  prince,  who  afterwards 
became  King  Ferdinand  VII.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  royal  pages 
to  receive  early  rank  in  the  army,  and  Torrijos  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
was  a  captain  in  the  regiment  of  Ultonia  or  Ulster  in  tho  Irish  brigade 
iu  the  service  of  Spain.  On  the  great  outbreak  of  the  2nd  of  May 
l.c08,  and  in  the  subsequent  war  of  independence,  Torrijos  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  bravery;  in  1811  he  was  already  colonel  of  a 
regiment,  ho  tuok  part  in  tho  battle  of  Vittoria,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  he  was  general  of  brigade.  His  early  acquaintance  with 
the  court  had  strengthened  his  aspirations  for  liberty,  he  declined  the 
Command  of  a  force  under  Morilla  against  the  South-American  insur- 
gents, and  in  1S17  was  thrown  into  the  prison  of  tho  Inquisition  on  a 
charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  government.  The  constitutional 
outbreak  of  1820  liberated  him,  and  as  Captain  General  of  Valencia 
he  was  ardent  iu  his  services  to  the  the  constitutional  cause.  After  the 
French  invasion  of  1823  he  took  refuge  in  England,  for  which  country 
he  always  manifested  a  strong  partiality.  He  partly  employed  him- 
self in  translating  books  into  Spanish  for  the  South-American  market, 
among  others  the  'Memoirs  of  General  Miller,'  an  Englishman  who 
had  been  in  the  Peruvian  service.  The  French  revolution  of  1830 
awakened  his  hopes  for  a  speedy  change  in  Spain  and  he  set  olf  for 
Gibraltar  to  take  the  lead.  Moreno,  the  governor  of  Malaga,  treacher- 
ously enticed  him  to  a  landing  by  false  intelligence  and  promises  of 
support,  and  he  left  Gibraltar,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  fifty,  on  the 
30th  November  1831,  with  full  confidence  of  success.  On  the  5th  of 
December  the  whole  of  the  party  were  taken  prisoners  by  Moreno, 
who  sent  to  Madrid  for  orders  how  to  act.  It  was  till  then  believed 
that  King  Ferdinand  had  a  special  kindntss  for  Torrijos,  whom  he  had 
kuown  so  long,  but  the  only  reply  received  was  in  the  laconic  form 
"Quo  los  fusilen.  Yo  el  Key,"  ("Let  them  be  shot.  I  the  King.") 
Torrijos  and  his  companions,  fifty-oue  in  number,  were  accordingly 
shot  at  Malaga  on  the  11th  of  December.  The  subsequent  death  of 
Ferdinand  changed  the  whole  face  of  affairs,  a  little  more  patience 
would  have  brought  Torrijos  peaceably  back  to  Spain,  with  his  friends 
in  power,  and  the  infamous  treachery  of  Moreno  ruined  his  own 
career.  Queen  Christina,  the  widow  of  Ferdinand,  ennobled  the 
widow  of  Torrijos  with  the  title  of  countess,  and  his  bust  was  erected 
at  Madrid  at  the  house  in  which  he  was  born  iu  the  Calle  de 
Preciados. 

TORTI,  FRANCIS,  an  eminent  Italian  physician,  was  born  at 
Modena,  December  1st  1C58.  Having  finished  his  preliminary  studies 
in  1675,  he  was  originally  intended  for  the  legal  profession;  this 
however  he  soon  abandoned,  and  embraced  that  of  medicine,  which 
he  studied  under  Antonio  Frassoni.  He  took  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  at  Bologna  in  1678,  and  upon  his  return  to  Modena,  at 
the  early  aj;e  of  twenty-three,  he  obtained  one  of  the  medical  pro- 
fessorships founded  by  the  Duke  Frauds  II.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
chosen  to  be  one  of  the  physicians  in  ordinary  to  the  duke,  an  appoint- 
ment which  ho  owed  partly  to  his  accomplishments  in  music  and 
literature,  as  he  was  the  composer  of  several  oratorios,  and  also  wrote 
a  Latin  letter  under  the  assumed  name  of  L.  A.  Cotta,  in  defence  of 
Tasso  against  Bouhours.  Upon  the  death  of  Francis  in  1094,  his  suc- 
cessor continued  Torti  in  his  place  of  physician  iu  ordinary ;  he  wa3 
also  prevailed  upon  by  his  representations  to  found  an  anatomical 
amphitheatre  at  Modena,  in  which  Torti  was  entrusted  with  the  office 
of  demonstrator  in  1698.  He  had  previously  joined  with  Ramazzini 
in  can  ying  on  some  researches  concerning  the  barometer,  the  results 
of  which  were  published  by  the  latter  under  the  title  'Ephemerides 
Barometricse  Mutinenses,'  Modena,  1694  ;  and  again  'Dissertatio  altera 
Triceps  circa  Mercurii  Motiones  in  Barometro,'  Modena,  1698.  But 
Tort i's  most  important  and  celebrated  work  did  not  appear  till  1709, 
under  the  title  '  Therapeutics  Specialis  ad  Febres  quasdam  Perniciosas, 
inopinato  ac  repente  Lethales,  una  vero  China  China  Peculiari  Methodo 
niinist  rata.'  8vo,  Modena.  This  work  placed  him  at  once  in  the  first 
rank  among  practical  physicians,  and  still  continues  to  be  highly 
esteemed.  It  has  been  several  times  reprinted.  The  publication  of 
this  work  gained  him  the  friendship  and  applause  of  various  learned 
men,  and  also  the  title  of  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
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of  London,  and  of  tho  Acad,  my  of  Valentia  in  Spain.  It  ■]  o  drew 
forth  Borne  criticisms  from  Manget  and  Hamazziui,  to  whose  remark* 
he  replied  with  some  degree  of  bitterness  and  warmth.  In  1717  ho 
was  offered  the  professorship  of  I'ructiral  Medicine  at  Turin,  and  in 
1720  he  had  a  similar  oiler  at  Padua,  but  he  refused  them  both,  and 
preferred  living  at  Modona,  whero  he  had  honours  ami  emolument* 
heaped  upon  him  by  the  duke.  An  incurable  trembling  of  tho  hands 
having  rendered  him  unable  to  feel  the  pulse  of  his  patients  wi'h 
sufficient  accuracy,  ho  gave  up  practice  some  years  before  his  death, 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  honourable  repose,  often  con- 
sulted by  patitnts  from  all  parts,  and  spending  much  of  his  l-isuro 
time  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  to  which  he  had  always  been  mm  b 
addicted.  Having  been  summoned  by  the  Prince  of  Parrna,  in  1731, 
to  attend  Henrietta  d'Este,  he  was,  upon  his  return  to  Modena,  seized 
while  in  a  church  with  a  sudden  attack  of  hemiplegia,  brought  on 
probably  by  heat  and  over-exertion.  For  some  time  afterwards  ho 
lost  the  nee  of  his  right  side,  but  gradually  recovered,  and  lived  for 
ten  years  after  the  attack.  He  latterly  became  dropsical,  and  died  iu 
March  17-41,  at  the  ago  of  eighty-two.  He  was  twice  married,  but 
having  no  children,  he  left  part  of  his  fortune  to  found  another 
medical  professorship  at  Modena,  and  directed  the  rest  to  be  given 
away  in  charity. 

TOTT,  FRANCOIS  BARON  DE,  the  eon  of  an  Hungarian  noblemaD, 
who,  obliged  to  leave  his  country  in  consequence  of  his  connections 
with  Prince  Rogotzky,  had  entered  the  French  service,  was  born  at 
Fcrte-sous-Jouarre,  on  the  17th  of  August  1733.  Young  De  Tott 
obtained  at  an  early  ago  a  commission  in  the  hussar  regiment  of 
Berchiny,  which  his  father  had  be  n  instrumental  in  falsing  and 
disciplining.  In  1755  the  senior  De  Tott,  who  spoke  the  Turkish  and 
Polish  languages  fluently,  and  had  been  more  than  once  employed  in 
missions  to  the  Crimea,  was  appointed  to  accompany  M.  de  Vergennes 
to  Constantinople.  He  took  his  son  with  him,  intending  that  he 
should  study  the  language  and  render  himself  familiar  with  the 
manners  of  the  Turks.  The  father  died  of  a  fever  in  September  of 
the  year  1757,  but  M.  de  Vergennes  conferred  upon  the  son  an 
appointment  in  the  embassy,  which  he  continued  to  hold  along  with 
his  commission  in  the  regiment  of  Berchiny.  De  Tott  remaiued  at 
Constantinople  till  1703,  v>hen  he  returned  to  France. 

In  1766  the  Baron  de  Tott  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Due  de 
Choiseul,  pointing  out  the  means  of  concluding  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea,  and  extending  the  commerce  of  Franco 
in  the  Black  Sea.  The  French  consul  in  the  Crimea  dying  about  the 
same  time,  the  Due  de  Choiseul  appointed  the  memorialist  his  suc- 
cessor. De  Tott  repaired  to  his  post  by  the  way  of  Poland.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  done  anythiug  towards  realising  his  projects  for 
placing  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Franco  with  the  Crimea  on  a 
better  footing;  but  he  contrived  to  involve  himself  so  deeply  in  the 
intrigues  of  the  court,  that  the  vizir  sought  and  obtained  his  removal 
by  the  French  government  in  1769. 

The  Baron  de  Tott  returned  to  Constantinople,  entered  the  service 
of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  continued  in  it  till  the  year  1 770.  If  his 
own  account  may  be  believed,  he  was  during  that  period  one  of  the 
moving  spirits  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  He  presented  ti  e  sultan  with 
a  map  of  the  theatre  of  war  between  the  Turks  and  Russians  imme- 
diately after  his  arrival  at  Constantinople  ;  and  suggested  the  advance 
of  the  Pasha  of  Bender  into  the  Ukrain.  He  proposed  an  entire  reform 
in  the  Turkish  artillery,  and  was  appointed  to  carry  it  into  effect.  In 
1770  he  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  Dardanelles,  menaced  by 
the  Russian  fleet.  In  1771  he  devised  a  plan  of  defence  for  the 
Turkish  frontiers  towards  Oczakow ;  taught  the  Turkish  artillerists 
to  make  bombs,  and  brought  them  to  an  unprecedented  dexterity  iu 
working  their  guns.  In  1772  he  organis.  d  a  new  cannon-foundry.  In 
1773  he  gave  directions  for  the  fortification  of  the  Black  Sea  mouth 
of  the  Bosporus.  In  1773,  1774,  and  1775  he  was  busy  improving 
the  fortifications  and  artillery  of  the  Turks.  All  these  statements 
have  some  foundation  in  fact ;  but  the  tone  of  exaggeration  which 
pervades  all  the  baron's  account  of  his  own  exploits  renders  it  im- 
possible to  decide  how  much  of  them  is  to  be  believed.  It  is  evident 
that  he  did  not  think  his  services  sufficiently  appreciated,  for  in  1776 
he  tendered  his  resignation  in  disgust;  and  it  is  equally  evident  that 
they  were  not  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Turks  as  by  himself,  for  the 
resignation  was  readily  accepted,  and  the  baron  dismissed  with  some 
cold  compliments. 

He  was  despatched  by  the  French  government  in  1777  on  a  tour 
of  inspection  of  the  consular  establishments  in  the  ports  of  the  Medi- 
terranean from  the  Archipelago  to  the  Barbary  States.  At  the  request 
of  Buffon,  Sonnini  was  allowed  to  accompany  the  expedition. 

With  this  mission  the  diplomatic  services  of  the  Baron  de  Tott 
terminated.  On  his  return  to  France  he  had  two  pensions  settled 
upon  him,  one  from  the  ministry  of  the  marine,  the  other  from  that 
of  foreign  affairs,  and,  retiring  from  public  life,  occupied  himself  with 
prepariug  for  the  press  the  observations  made  during  upwards  of 
twenty  years  of  active  life.  The  work  appeared  iu  17S4  under  the 
title  '  Mdmoires  sur  les  Turcs  et  Tartares.'  It  met  with  great  success  : 
the  original  French  version  was  frequently  reprinted,  and  translations 
of  it  into  English,  German,  Dutch,  and  Swedish  appeared  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years. 

De  Tott  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Mare'chal-.le-Camp  in  1781.  In 
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1786  or  1787  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Douai.  He  held  that 
office  till  1790,  but  opposing  himself  to  the  republican  fervour  of  the 
garrison,  was  nearly  murdered  and  obliged  to  fly.  He  took  refuge  in 
Switzerland,  whore  he  resided  for  a  year,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Vienna.    He  died  in  obscurity  at  Tatzmansdorf  in  Hungary,  in  1793. 

TOULMIN,  JOSHUA,  D.D.,  was  born  in  London,  on  the  11th 
of  May  1740,  and  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school,  whence  he  was 
removed  to  what  was  then  called  the  Dissenting  Academy,  the  classes 
coustitutiug  which  were  taught  in  Wellclose  Square,  in  the  house  of 
his  relation  Dr.  Samuel  Morton  Savage,  who  was  the  classical  and 
mathematical  tutor;  the  only  other  teacher  being  Dr.  David  Jen- 
nings, who  was  theological  tutor  or  professor,  and  presided  over  the 
seminary.  (' History  of  Dissenters,'  by  Bogue  and  Bennett,  iv.  201, 
2G2.)  On  being  licensed  to  preach,  he  was  in  the  first  instance  settled 
as  minister  of  a  dissenting  congregation  at  Colytou  in  Devonshire.  At 
this  time  his  principles  appear  to  have  been  what  are  commonly  called 
orthodox;  but  he  soou  became  a  convert  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Baptists;  upon  which,  in  17(55,  he  transferred  himself  to  Taunton, 
where,  besides  having  the  charge  of  a  Baptist  congregation,  he  taught 
a  school,  and  also,  it  is  said,  kept  a  bookseller's  shop.  It  was  while 
resident  here  likewise  that  he  wrote  and  published  most  of  the  literary 
works  which  have  made  his  name  known.  He  had  not  been  long  at 
Taunton  before  his  theology  underwent  a  further  change ;  but, 
although  he  had  previously  received  invitations  from  the  Unitarians 
both  of  Gloucester  and  Yarmouth,  he  remained  where  he  was  till  1804, 
when  he  accepted  the  situation  of  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Unitarian 
congregation  at  Birmingham,  formerly  presided  over  by  Dr.  Priestley, 
and  then  assembling  in  what  was  called  the  New  Mceting-House. 
This  appointment  he  continued  to  hold,  discharging  its  duties  with 
much  acceptance,  till  his  death  at  Birmingham,  after  a  short  illness, 
on  the  23rd  of  July  1815,  leaving  five  children,  out  of  a  family  of 
twelve,  by  his  wife  Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  Smith,  of 
Taunton,  whom  he  married  in  1764. 

Dr.  Toulmin  received  his  diploma  of  D.D.  from  Harvard  University, 
in  the  United  States,  in  1794.  His  first  publication  appears  to  have 
been  an  octavo  volume,  entitled  1  Sermons  addressed  to  Youth,  with  a 
Translation  of  Isocrates's  Oration  to  Demonicus,'  which  appeared  in 
1770,  and  was  reprinted  in  17S9  :  this  was  followed  by  '  Two  Letters 
on  the  Address  of  the  Dissenting  Ministers  on  Subscription,'  8vo, 
1774  ;  '  Memoirs  of  Socinus,'  8vo,  1777  ;  '  Letters  to  Dr.  John  Sturges 
on  the  Church  Establishment,'  8vo,  1782;  'Dissertations  on  the 
Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity,'  8vo,  1785;  'Essay  on  Baptism,' 
8vo,  1786;  a  new  edition  (the  third)  of  'Mr.  William  Foot's  Account 
of  the  Ordinance  of  Baptism,'  8vo,  1787;  '  Review  of  the  Life,  Cha- 
racter, and  Writings  of  John  Biddle,  M.A.,'  8vo,  1789;  'History  of 
the  Town  of  Taunton,'  4to,  1791 ;  a  new  edition  of  Neal's  '  History  of 
the  Puritans,'  with  notes  and  additions,  5  vols.  8vo,  1794-97,  reprinted 
in  3  vols.  8vo,  1837;  'Biographical  Tribute  to  tbe  Memory  of  Dr. 
Priestley,'  Svo,  1804  ;  'Address  to  Young  Men,'  12mo,  1804; 
'Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bourne'  (his  colleague  at  Birmingham), 
Svo,  1809  ;  'Sermons  on  Devotional  Subjects.'  Svo,  1810;  'Historical 
View  of  the  State  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  in  England,'  Svo, 
1814;  besides  a  number  of  single  sermons  and  other  pamphlets:  and 
he  was  also  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  '  Theological  Repository,' 
'  The  Nonconformists'  Memorial,'  1  The  Monthly  Magazine,'  and  other 
periodical  publications.  Dr.  Toulmin's  writings,  without  much  either 
of  learning  or  power  of  thought,  display  generally  an  agreeable  per- 
spicuity and  neatness  of  style,  rising  sometimes  to  considerable  energy 
and  animation;  and  although  steady,  and  even  eager, in  the  defence  of 
his  own  opinions,  he  states  what  he  has  to  say  without  any  bitterness 
or  discourtesy  to  his  opponents. 

TOULONGEON,  FRANCOIS  E'MANUEL,  VISCOUNT  OF,  a 
French  historian  of  the  last  and  present  century,  was  born  in  1748,  at 
the  castle  of  Champlitte,  in  La  Franche  Comtd,  and  belonged  to  one 
of  the  oldest  families  in  that  province.  He  was  destined  by  his 
parents  for  the  church,  and  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  the  Seminary 
of  St.  Sulpice  at  Paris  ;  but  having  evinced  a  decided  repugnance  to 
theological  studies,  he  was  permitted  to  follow  his  own  inclination, 
and  to  enter  the  army.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Voltaire,  to  whom, 
in  1776,  he  paid  a  visit  at  Ferney,  and  whose  favour  he  gained.  He 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academic  of  Besangon,  in  1779,  having 
previously  manifested  a  degree  of  poetical  talent  which  gained  for 
him  some  local  celebrity.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  chasseurs, 
and  his  regiment  was  remarked  for  its  discipline  and  good  condition  ; 
but  he  quitted  the  service  previous  to  the  wars  which  arose  out  of  the 
French  revolution.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  he 
embraced  the  popular  side,  and  defended  it  against  the  majority  of 
the  nobles  of  La  Franche  Comte'  in  the  assembly  of  the  states  of  that 
province,  held  at  Quingey,  in  1788.  About  this  time  he  published  a 
pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  'Principes  Naturels  et  Constitutifs  des 
Assemble'es  Nationales,'  which  appears  to  have  been  his  first  publica- 
tion. It  gained  him  considerable  popularity,  and  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  nobility  of  the  province  in  the 
States-General  of  1789.  He  was  one  of  those  nobles  who  separated 
themselves  from  their  order  to  unite  with  the  tiers-dtat,  or  commons, 
in  one  chamber,  which  assumed  the  title  of  the  National  Assembly. 
In  the  years  1790-91  he  acted  with  the  moderate  revolutionists ;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  session,  presaging  the  approaching  troubles,  he 


quitted  public  life,  and  retired  to  an  estate  which  he  possessed  in  Le 
Nivernais,  the  sole  remain  of  his  patrimonial  inheritance,  and  which 
was  considerably  diminished  in  value  by  the  loss  of  the  feudal  services 
which  had  been  suppressed  by  the  revolution.  His  early  retirement 
preserved  him  from  the  perils  of  the  reign  of  terror.  His  subsequent 
life  was  devoted  to  literary  and  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Ho  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Institute,  in  1797,  in  the  class  of  the  moral 
sciences  (a  class  suppressed  at  the  reorganisation  of  the  Institute,  in 
1803) ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  brought  out  a  periodical,  entitled 
'Esprit  Public,'  with  the  view  of  calming  the  violence  of  party  spirit; 
but  only  six  numbers  of  the  work  appeared.  He  was  chosen,  in  1802 
and  1809,  deputy  for  the  department  of  Ni&vre  in  the  legislative  body; 
and  was  subsequently  made  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
He  died  suddenly,  23rd  December  1812,  and  was  buried  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  Montmartre,  where  his  children  have  raised  a  monument  to 
his  memory. 

The  principal  works  of  Toulongeon  are: — ' Histoire  de  Franco 
depuis  la  Rdvolution  de  1789;'  'Manuel  du  Musdum  Francais ; ' 
1  Manuel  Rdvolutionnaire,  ou  Pensdes  Morales  sur  l'Etat  Politique  de3 
Peuples  en  Revolution ; '  a  poem,  entitled  '  Recherches  Historiques 
et  Philosophiques  sur  1' Amour  et  le  Plaisir;'  and  a  translation  of 
Csesar's  'Commentaries.'  He  published  some  Bmaller  works;  and 
some  of  his  papers  read  at  the  Institute  were  published  either  in  the 
'Mdmoircs  de  l'Institut,'  or  separately,  by  himself.  His  'Histoire 
de  France  '  never  appears  to  have  attained  a  high  reputation,  and  has 
been  superseded  by  later  histories  of  the  same  period :  but  the  exact- 
ness of  its  military  details  gives  it  some  value.  Tho  first  edition  was 
without  date,  in  2  vols.  Svo;  the  second  edition  (1801-10)  was  pub- 
lished in  4  vols.  4to,  or  7  vols.  8vo,  with  maps  and  plans  of  battles. 
The  '  Manuel  du  Museum'  is  a  catalogue  raisonnd  of  the  paintings  of 
the  ancient  masters  :  it  was  published  in  ten  thin  volumes,  8vo,  1802- 
1808  :  the  first  nine  volumes  have  the  initials  of  Toulongeon  on  the 
title-pages;  the  tenth  volume  is  by  another  hand.  The  'Manuel 
Rdvolutionnaire'  (1795)  went  through  two  editions,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  German.  The  translation  of  Ca;sar  was  published  after 
Toulongeou's  decease,  2  vols.  18mo,  1813,  with  plans  and  military 
notes  on  the  text.  A  new  edition,  interpaged  with  the  original  text, 
was  published  in  1826 :  part  of  a  collection  (by  M.  A.  Pommier)  of 
the  Latin  classics,  interpaged  with  French  versions. 

TOUP,  JONATHAN,  was  born  at  St.  Ives  in  Cornwall,  in  December 
1713,  and  was  partly  educated  at  a  grammar-school  in  that  town.  He 
was  afterwards  entered  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
bachelor's  degree,  but  his  master  of  arts  degree  he  took  at  Cambridge. 
Toup  entered  the  Church,  and  obtained  successively  the  rectory  of 
St.  Martin's,  Exeter,  and  a  prebend's  stall  in  Exeter  cathedral.  He 
died  on  the  19th  of  January  1785,  in  his  72nd  year,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Martin's  church. 

Toup  was  an  accurate  scholar,  and  one  of  the  best  English  critics 
in  the  middle  of  last  century.  The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known 
j  is  his  '  Emendations  of  Suidas;  '  the  first  volume  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1760,  under  the  title  of  '  Emendationes  in  Suidam,  in  quibus 
plurima  loca  veterum  Groccorum,  Sophoclis  et  Aristophanis  imprimis, 
cum  explicantur  turn  emendantur.'  This  was  followed  by  two  volumes 
more  in  1764  and  17G6,  and  by  a  fourth  in  1775,  under  the  title  of 
'  Appendiculum  Notarum  in  Suidam.'  This  work  gained  for  him  the 
friendship  of  Bishop  Warburton,  to  whose  influence  Toup  was  mainly 
indebted  for  his  church  preferment.  In  1767  Toup  published  hi3 
'Epistola  Critica  ad  virum  celeberrimum  Gulielmum  episcopum 
Glocestriensem,'  containing  various  corrections  and  explanations  of 
many  passages  in  the  Greek  authors.  Toup  was  also  a  large  contri- 
butor to  the  Oxford  edition  of  Theocritus  edited  by  Wharton,  which 
was  published  in  1770.  A  note  of  his  upon  the  fourteenth  Idyl  was 
cancelled  by  the  vice-chancellor  on  the  ground  of  its  indecency,  prin- 
cipally, it  is  said,  at  the  wish  of  Dr.  Lowth.  Toup  however  was 
highly  displeased  at  this,  and  published  the  objectionable  note  in  1772 
in  his  '  Cura3  Posteriores,  sive  Appendicula  Notarum  atque  emenda- 
tionum  in  Theocritum,  Oxonii  nuperrime  publicatum,'  in  which  he 
attacks  the  taste  and  the  learning  of  those  who  had  it  omitted. 
Toup's  last  work  was  an  edition  of  Longinus,  published  at  Oxford  in 
1778,  and  reprinted  in  1789,  which  is  still  one  of  the  best  editions  we 
have  of  this  writer.    (Nichols's  Bowyer.) 

TOUR,  MAURICE  QUENTIN  DE  LA,  an  eminent  French  portrait 
painter,  was  born  at  St.  Quentin,  September  6,  1704.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  his  portraits  in  crayons,  which  he  executed  the  size  of 
life ;  he  painted  very  slowly  and  finished  very  highly,  but  gave  his 
pictures  the  appearance  of  having  been  executed  with  great  ease  by 
adding  a  few  bold  and  effective  touches  to  the  already  finished  work. 
He  painted  many  portraits,  and  was  much  in  fashion  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XV.,  with  whom  he  was  a  favourite,  and  whose  portrait  he 
painted.  The  following  are  among  his  best  pictures :— a  large  full- 
length  of  Madame  de  Pompadour ;  the  portrait  of  Louis,  Dauphin  of 
France;  one  of  Prince  Charles,  the  Pretender;  the  portraits  of 
Restout,  the  king's  painter,  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Arts  of 
Paris  in  1746,  when  De  la  Tour  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy; 
of  Rend  Fremin,  the  king's  sculptor;  of  J.  B.  S.  Chardin,  the  painter; 
of  the  Mareehal  de  Saxe,  and  others ;  and  his  own  portrait,  which 
was  engraved  by  G.  F.  Schmidt  in  1742. 

De  la  Tour  was  a  man  of  very  eccentric  habits,  and  towards  the 
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cud  of  his  life  he  spoiled  many  of  his  works  by  painting  out  tlio 
beautiful  accessories  which  he  had  originally  introduced,  upon  tho 
principle  that  in  portrait  everything  should  bo  sacrificed  to  the  head — 
the  portrait  of  Rebtout  was  oue  that  suffered  in  thin  way ;  ho  turned 
his  brilliant  silk  vost  into  one  of  simple  brown  stuff.  Ho  died  on 
February  17th,  178S.  Ho  gave  10,000  francs  to  tho  Academy  of 
Paris  to  found  an  annual  prize  of  500  franca  for  tho  best  picture  in 
perspective,  aerial  and  linear  alternately  ;  ho  gave  also  an  equal  sum 
for  the  foundation  of  an  annual  prize  for  tho  most  useful  discovery  for 
the  arts,  to  bo  awarded  by  the  Acadoiny  of  Amiens  ;  and  ho  founded  a 
gratuitous  school  of  design  in  his  native  place,  St.  Quentin. 

TOURNEFORT,  JOSEPH  PITTON  DE,  a  celebrated  botanist,  was 
born  June  5,  165(3,  of  a  noble  family  at  Aix,  iu  Provence,  in  tho 
present  department  of  Iiouches  du  Rhone.  Having  a  groat  taste  for 
observation,  the  study  of  nature  soon  disgusted  him  with  scholastic 
philosophy  aud  theology,  in  which  ho  was  engaged,  in  order  to  please 
his  relations,  who  wished  him  to  enter  holy  orders.  The  death  of  his 
father,  in  1677,  enabled  him  to  follow  his  own  inclination  ;  aud  having 
exhausted  the  fields  of  his  own  country  and  the  garden  of  an 
apothecary,  he  went  to  the  Alps,  iu  order  more  fully  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity.  At  Montpellier,  whither  he  had  gone  to  study  medicine, 
aud  where  he  was  received  by  Magnol,  and  became  the  friend  of 
Chirac,  he  found  fresh  stores  of  information;  and  he  collectod  still 
richer  from  the  Cdvennes,  the  Pyrenees,  aud  from  Catalonia,  to  which 
places  his  zeal  carried  him.  In  theso  excursions  he  was  twice  robbed 
by  tho  Spanish  miquelets  (or  foot  soldiers),  who  left  him  nothing  but 
his  plants' ;  ho  was  buried  also  for  two  hours  under  tho  ruins  of  a  hut 
where  he  was  passing  the  night;  and  thus  he  seemed  to  be  inuring 
himself  to  the  fatigues  ho  was  one  day  to  undergo  in  longer  travels. 
He  was  already  possessed  of  rich  collections  and  numerous  observa- 
tions, when  he  repaired  to  Paris,  where  Fagon,  chief  physician  to  the 
queen,  and  curator  of  tho  Jardin  du  Roi,  was  the  sole  patron  of 
botanical  studies.  Fagon  knew  how  to  appreciate  both  knowledge  and 
merit;  his  character,  as  well  as  his  rank,  placed  him  above  jealousy  ; 
and  Tuuruefort  found  in  him  a  disinterested  protector.  In  16S3  he 
was  appointed  assistant  professor  with  Fagon  at  the  Jardin  du  Roi, 
whose  numerous  other  occupations  allowed  him  but  little  time  for 
teaching.  The  way  in  which  Tourncfort  fulfilled  this  office  soon 
made  him  known,  and  attracted  from  all  parts  a  crowd  of  students  to 
his  lectures  and  herborising  excursions.  In  1688  he  was  commissioned 
to  travel  through  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  shortly  after  through 
Holland  and  England,  in  order  to  enrich  the  Jardin  du  Roi  with  the 
plants  of  these  countries.  These  travels  made  him  acquainted  with 
the  most  distinguished  scientific  men  of  the  countries  he  visited,  and 
gained  him  their  friendship  aud  esteem.  Being  made,  in  1692,  a 
member  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  he  proved  by  his  'Elemens  de 
Botanique,'  which  was  published  shortly  afterwards,  how  well  he 
deserved  that  honour.  The  title  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  Faculty  of  Paris  iu  1698.  He  again  left  France  in 
1700,  being  sent  by  the  king  to  the  East  to  collect  plants  and  make 
observations  of  all  kinds.  In  company  with  the  German  botanist 
Gundelsheimer,  and  the  celebrated  artist  Aubriet,  he  spent  two  years  in 
travelling  through  the  islands  of  Greece,  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea, 
Georgia  and  the  environs  of  Mount  Caucasus,  Asia  Minor,  aud  Arme- 
nia. He  was  preparing  to  go  to  Egypt,  when,  hearing  that  the  plague 
was  ravaging  that  country,  and  that  his  patron  Fagon  was  dangerously 
ill,  he  hastened  back  to  his  own  country,  to  which  he  was  called  both 
by  gratitude  and  friendship.  Having  resumed  his  duties  at  the 
Jardin  du  Roi,  and  being  also  appointed  professor  to  the  Faculty,  he 
spent  the  little  spare  time  he  had  in  arranging  his  numerous  collections 
and  in  drawing  up  different  works,  especially  the  account  of  his 
travels  iu  the  Levant.  The  fatigues  of  work  aud  his  travels  had  much 
weakened  his  originally  robust  constitution,  and  a  violent  blow  which 
he  received  on  the  breast  from  the  axletree  of  a  carriage  tended  still 
more  to  impair  it ;  eo  that  after  lingering  some  months,  he  ended  his 
laborious  life  the  28th  day  of  December,  1708.  By  his  will  he  left 
to  the  king  the  valuable  zoological  museum  which  he  had  formed,  and 
his  library  to  the  Abbd  Bignon. 

A  judicious  and  lively  mind,  and  a  natural  gaiety  of  disposition, 
rendered  Tournefort  equally  fitted  to  succeed  in  scientific  investiga- 
tions and  to  form  the  charm  of  his  friends  in  society.  His  attach- 
ment to  his  own  country  made  him  refuse  the  solicitations  of  Paul 
Hermann,  who  wished  to  have  him  for  his  successor,  aud  offered  him, 
in  tho  name  of  the  states  of  Holland,  the  situation  of  professor  of 
botany  at  Leyden,  with  a  salary  of  4000  francs  (160Z.) 

The  system  of  Tournefort  was  an  advance  on  those  of  Cesalpino, 
Morison,  Hermann,  Ray,  and  Rivinus,  but  has  since  been  displaced  by 
those  of  Jussieu,  De  Candolle,  and  others.  Authors  had  previously 
only  employed  themselves  iu  grouping  plants  into  classes ;  the  much 
more  important  determination  of  the  genera  was  still  almost  entirely 
wanting.  It  is  this  subdivision  of  tho  subject  which  Tournefort 
executed  with  such  admirable  acuteness,  and  which  distiuguishes  his 
labours  from  all  that  had  preceded  him;  and  it  is  this,  joined  to  a 
classificatiou  simple,  easy,  and  almost  always  natural,  which  caused 
his  method  to  be  afterwards  adopted  by  the  botanists  of  all  countries. 

Tournefort  adopted  the  principle  that  genera  should  be  constructed 
on  characters  derived  from  both  the  fructification  and  organs  of 
Tegetatiou.  In  seeking  for  order  he  had  the  good  sense  not  to  pretend 


to  an  absolute  regularity,  which  naturo  nowhere  presents;  and  bit 
(which  has  been  too  often  forgotten  in  our  d  iy,  and  which  hai  intro- 
duced into  natural  history  ho  many  useless  genera,  and  so  iii-my 
parasitical  denominations)  that  tho  generic  character*  must  admit  of 
exceptions  which  are  commanded  by  naturo  itself.  Linnaouf,  when 
again  reforming  tho  science,  adopted  the  greater  part  of  the  genera  of 
Tournefort;  but  having  constructed  Ids  genera  on  characters  derived 
from  the  fructification  alone,  he  was  obliged  to  reject  many  of  Tournc- 
fort's  genera.  Tho  plates  which  Tournefort  has  given  characteristic  of 
the  genera  are,  even  to  the  present  day,  for  the  most  part,  among  the 
best  means  of  understanding  them  :  they  aro  well  executed,  and  upon 
a  plan  at  that  time  quite  new,  and  are  a  proof  of  his  taste,  as  well  as 
of  his  spirit  of  order  and  observation. 

Although  ho  did  not  think  that  tho  consideration  of  tho  natural 
relations  of  plants  (of  which  the  first  glimpses  were  to  be  met  with  iu 
tho  works  of  Lobel  and  Magnol)  could  serve  as  tho  basis  of  an  ray 
classification,  still  he  generally  observes  the  most  marked  of  the-e 
relations,  aud  the  greater  part  of  his  classes  form  one  or  more  large 
families.  Tho  separation  of  tho  woody  from  tho  herbaceous  plautR, 
which  nature  frequently  offers  together  in  the  same  genus,  aud  which 
was  admitted  by  the  botanists  of  Tournefort's  time,  is  in  his  system  a 
defect  which  an  increased  knowledge  of  tho  structure  aud  functions  of 
plants  has  long  siuco  caused  botanists  entirely  to  abandon  in  their 
systems  of  classification,  however  much  advantage  may  be  derived 
from  it  for  practical  purposes. 

Tournefort  did  not  do  for  the  species  what  he  had  so  well  accom- 
plished for  the  genera;  as  he  left  confounded  with  them  simple 
varieties,  even  those  which  are  evidently  only  the  result  of  cultivation. 
Neither  did  he  thiuk  of  giving  them  names  more  convenient  than 
those  which  were  then  in  use,  aud  which  were  commonly  vague,  and 
often  very  long  and  complicated.  These  inconveniences  Linnxus  got 
rid  of ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  arranged  the  vegetable  kingdom 
according  to  his  celebrated  sexual  system,  in  which  plants  were  placed 
in  classes  aud  orders  according  to  the  number  of  their  stamens  and 
pistils.  But  the  system  of  Tournefort  was  never  abandoned  iu  Frauce, 
and  the  study  of  its  principles  resulted  in  the  labours  of  Adanson, 
Jussieu,  and  Do  Candolle,  to  whom  we  are  so  greatly  indebted  for  the 
present  position  of  systematic  botany. 

The  'Institution's  Rei  Herbaria)' is  distinguished  for  it3  clearness 
and  precision,  and  for  a  number  of  very  just  observations.  The 
historical  part  of  this  work,  which  is  the  most  considerable,  displays 
much  solid  learning,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  those  who  have 
since  his  time  written  on  the  history  of  botanical  science.  The  dif- 
ferent travels  of  Tournefort  enriched  botany  with  a  great  number  of 
species,  and  even  of  genera.  He  brought  back  from  hi3  travels  in 
the  East,  more  than  thirteen  hundred  plants,  the  greater  part  of 
which  were  in  the  Herbarium  of  Gundelsheimer,  his  companion  ;  and 
have  been  since  examined  by  Willdenow,  who  has  mentioned  them  in 
his  '  Species  Plantarum.'  If  the  history  of  the  plants  in  the  environs  of 
Paris,  by  Tournefort,  divided  into  sis  herborisations,  is  of  little 
importance  as  to  the  number  of  species  described  (which  is  only  four 
hundred  and  twenty-seven),  still  it  is  a  very  valuable  work  in  other 
respects.  By  the  exactness  of  the  synonymes,  and  by  the  skill  with 
which  the  plants  are  referred  to  the  nomenclature  and  to  the  plates  of 
the  ancient  Botanists,  whose  errors  Tournefort  corrects,  this  work 
furnishes  an  excellent  model  of  criticism.  There  is  also  to  be  found 
in  it  a  faithful  description  of  some  rare  plants,  which  are  omitted  in 
his  other  works.  Haller  however  rather  over-estimates  its  value, 
when  he  is  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the  chief  of  Tournefort's  writings 
('prsecipium  forte  Tournefortii  opus').  One  may  judge  of  Tourne- 
fort's reputation,  and  of  the  value  that  was  put  upon  whatever  he 
wrote,  from  the  fact  of  his  lectures  on  Materia  Medica  having  b-'eu 
collected  by  his  pupils,  aud  translated  aud  published  in  English 
before  they  appeared  in  French,  which  wa3  not  till  some  years  after 
his  death.  The  account  of  Tournefort's  travels  was  for  a  long  time  the 
source  of  our  most  accurate  information  about  the  countries  which  he 
visited.  The  simplicity  of  the  style  does  not  lessen  the  interest  of  the 
narrative.  To  the  observation  of  nature  he  joins  everywhere  that  of 
men,  manners,  aud  customs,  and  shows  an  extensive  knowledge  both 
of  history  and  autiquity. 

Among  the  manuscripts  left  by  Tournefort  was  a  botanical  topo- 
graphy of  all  the  places  which  he  had  visited,  and  a  large  collection  of 
critical  and  other  observations,  which  has  never  been  published, 
though  it  was  entrusted  to  Reueaulme  to  arrange  for  that  purpose. 
The  genus  of  American  shrubs,  to  which  Plunder,  out  of  honour  to  his 
master's  memory,  gave  the  name  of  '  Tournefortia,'  derives  its  chief 
interest  from  this  celebrated  name. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Tournefort's  principal  works: — '  Elemeus 
de  Botanique,  ou  Mdthode  pour  connaitra  les  Plantes,'  3  vols.  Svo, 
with  451  plates,  Paris,  1694.  Some  imperfectious  in  this  wo: k  were 
pointed  out  by  Ray,  to  whom  Tournefort  replied  in  a  Latin  work, 
entitled  'De  Optima  Methodo  Instituenda  in  Re  Herbaria  ad  Sapientem 
Viruui  G.  Sherardum  Epistola,  in  qua  rcspoudetur  Dissertationi  D. 
Raii  de  variis  Plantarum  Methodis,'  Svo,  Paris,  1697.  In  1700  he 
published  a  Latin  version  of  his  '  Elements  of  Botany,'  with  many 
additions,  aud  a  learned  preface,  containing  the  history  of  the  science  ; 
it  was  entitled  '  Institutions  Rei  Herborise,  ed.  altera,  Gallica  longd 
auctior,'  3  vols.  4to,  with  476  plates,  Paris.    After  his  expedition  to 
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the  East  ho  published  '  Corollirium  Institutionum  Rei  Herbariac,  in 
quo  Plantcc,  1356  .  .  .  .  iu  Regionibus  Oiientalibus  observatse,  recen- 
sentur  .  .  .  .  ct  ad  sua  Genera  revocautur,'  4to,  with  13  plates,  Pari*, 
1703.  This  was  afterwards  added  to  Aut.  de  Jussieu's  edition  of  the 
'Elements/  in  1719,  3  vols.  8vo,  Lyons.  'Histoire  des  Plautes  qui 
naissent  aux  Environs  da  Paris,  avec  leurs  Usages  dans  la  Mddecine,' 
12nio,  Paris,  1G9S.  An  improved  edition  of  it  was  given  by  Bernard 
de  Jussieu,  in  2  vols.  12rno,  1725;  and  an  English  translation  was 
published  by  Martyn,  2  vols.  8vo,  London,  iu  1732.  '  Relation  d'un 
Voyage  du  Levant,  fait  par  Ordre  du  Roi,  coutenant  l'llistoire  Ancienue 
et  Moderne  de  plusieurs  lies  do  l'Archipel,  les  Plans  des  Ville3  et  des 
Lieux  les  plus  considdrables,  ct  enricbie  de  Descriptions  et  de  Figures 
de  Plantes,  d'Auiuraux,  et  d'Observatious  singuliores  touchant  l'His- 
toiro  Naturclle.'  The  first  volume  of  this  work  was  printed  at  the 
Louvre  before  his  death ;  the  second  was  completed  from  bis  manu- 
pcripts;  and  both  were  published  in  1717,  in  2  vols.  4to.  There  have 
been  several  French  editions,  and  it  has  been  translated  into  English, 
3  vols.  8vo,  London.  1741.  '  Traitd  de  la  Matierc  Mddicale,  ou  l'Histoiro 
et  1' Usage  des  Mddicaraens  et  leur  Analyse  Chimique,  Ouvrage  post- 
liume  de  M.  Touruefort,  mis  au  jour  par  M.  Besuier,'  2  vols.  12mo, 
Paris,  1717.  This  work,  which  was  not  published  in  French  until 
after  the  death  of  the  author,  bad  been  already  translated  and  pub- 
lislud  in  English,  Svo,  Loudon,  170S  and  171 C. 

TO  URN  EMI  NH,  LE  PE'RE  RENE'  JOSEPH,  Jesuit,  occupies  a 
subordinate  but  useful  and  honourable  position  in  the  literary  history 
of  France.  He  belonged  to  an  ancient  family  in  Bretagne,  and  was 
born  at  Rennes  on  the  20th  of  April  1GG1.  In  1G80,  he  entered  the 
Society  of  the  Jesuit?.  His  superiors  thought  that  his  peculiar  talents 
qualified  him  for  a  teacher,  and  his  sub:equent  career  showed  the 
correctness  of  their  opiuion.  For  about  twenty  years  he  taught  in 
different  colleges  of  the  Order,  with  eminent  success,  humanity, 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  aud  theology  ;  and  while  thus  instructing  others 
he  was  accumulating  information  in  the  belles-lettres, — physical, 
moral,  and  metaphysical  science — theology,  history,  geography,  and 
numismatics — that  was  to  fit  him  for  the  employment  of  nearly 
twenty  years  of  his  matured  intellect. 

In  1701  Tournemine  was  cnlled  to  Paris  to  take  the  management  of 
the  'Journal  de  Trevoux,'  a  periodical  publication,  which,  although  at 
times  disfigured  by  the  narrow  views  and  unamiable  temper  of  secta- 
rianism, has  rendered  services  to  literature  that  entitle  it  to  a  better 
reputation  than  the  equivocal  one  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  mass  of 
readers  who  know  it  only  from  the  sarcasms  of  Voltaire.  Tourne- 
mine was  the  principal  editor  of  this  work  for  nineteen  years,  from 
1701  to  1720.  He  contributed  to  the  journal  during  this  time  a 
number  of  curious  dissertitions  and  analyses  which  procured  for  it  a 
high  reputation  throughout  Europe.  Superior  to  the  partisan  spirit  of 
many  of  his  brethren,  he  was  sufficiently  impartial  to  combat  the 
systems  of  Hardouin  and  Panel ;  and  free  from  bigotry,  although  sin- 
cerely religious,  he  praised  highly  the  '  Meropo  '  of  Voltaire,  and  even 
when  engaged  in  controversy  with  its  great  author  always  treated  him 
with  respect. 

In  1720  he  was  freed  from  the  laborious  task  of  editorship,  but  still 
continued  to  contribute  largely  to  the  pages  of  the  '  Journal  de  Tre- 
voux.' Indeed  the  variety  of  studies  to  which,  as  teacher,  and  editor 
of  a  critical  journal,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  turn  his  attention, 
appears  to  have  produced  in  him  desultory  habits  of  thought,  and 
prevented  the  concentration  of  his  powers  upon  any  one  topic,  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  exhaust  it.  The  Order,  regretting  that  his  time  and 
talents  should  be  thus  wasted,  appointed  him  librarian  to  the  residence 
of  professed  Jesuits  (maison  de  professe)  at  Paris,  and  after  the  death 
of  Bonami  (1725)  employed  him  to  continue  the  literary  history  of 
the  society  from  the  period  to  which  it  had  been  brought  down  by 
Southwell.  Tournemine  entered  with  enthusiasm  upon  his  new  task. 
He  called  upon  all  the  provinces  to  supply  him  with  memoirs,  and 
instituted  researches  in  the  archives  of  the  society  at  Rome.  The 
habits  of  thought  however  which  he  had  contracted  led  him  to  under- 
take the  work  on  a  scale  beyond  what  it  was  possible  to  accomplish, 
aud  unfitted  him  at  the  same  time  for  persevering  routine  labour. 
The  over-minute  investigation  of  details,  and  the  episodical  inquiries 
into  which  he  was  continually  seduced,  diverted  him  from  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  he  had  undertaken,  and  he  failed  to  perform  his 
engagements. 

Tournemine  died  at  Paris  on  the  16th  of  May  1739,  in  the  seventy- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  has  left  no 
work  worthy  of  his  talents  and  opportunities,  yet  he  has  not  been 
without  influence  upon  literature.  As  a  teacher  and  journalist,  and  in 
the  conversation  of  private  society,  he  prompted  and  encouraged  many 
young  writers.  His  knowledge  was  at  the  service  of  every  one  who 
asked  it,  aud  the  information  which  he  did  not  himself  elaborate  into 
any  enduring  work  was  yet  of  material  service  to  others.  He 
belonged  to  a  class  of  minds  which,  although  they  leave  little  or  no 
permanent  trace  of  their  individuality,  are  indispensable  to  the 
creation  of  a  national  literature — those  who  go  to  form  a  literary 
public,  animating  and  instructing  writers  by  its  sympathy  and  subor- 
dinate co-operation. 

A  list  of  Touruemine's  writiugs  is  given  in  the  42nd  volume  of  the 
•Memoires  de  Niceron,'  and  in  the  Dictionary  of  Chaufpid.  They 
onsist  chiefly  of  his  contributions  to  the  'Journal  de  Trevoux.'  He 
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contributed  the  chronological  tables  to  the  edition  of  the  Bible  pub- 
lished by  Duhamel  in  1706.  He  published  in  1719  an  edition  of 
Menochius's  '  Scriptural  Commentaries,'  to  which  he  appended  a 
system  of  chronology  and  twelve  dissertations  on  different  points  of 
the  chronology  of  the  Bible.  In  1726  he  published  an  edition  of 
Prideaux's  '  i  listory  of  the  Jews,'  and  added  to  it  a  dissertation  on 
the  books  of  Scripture  not  recognised  a3  canonical  by  Protestants,  aud 
some  remarks  upon  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Assyrian  empire.  Touruemine's  '  Rdflexions  sur  l'Athdiame'  were 
printed  as  au  introduction  to  two  editions  of  Fdudlon's  '  Traitd  sur 
l'Existence  de  Dieu;'  and  in  reply  to  Voltaire,  who  had  invited  him 
to  clear  up  his  doubts,  he  publUhed  in  the  'Journal  de  Trevoux* 
(October  1735)  a  letter  on  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  convinced  the  philosopher.  Sketches  of  the  life  of 
Tournemine  are  contained  in  the  'Journal  de  Trevoux'  for  September 
1739,  and  in  Belingan's  '  Observations  sur  les  EcrivaiDS  Modernes,' 
vol.  xviii.  There  is  also  a  well-executed  memoir  of  him  by  M.  Weiss 
in  the  '  Biographic  Universelle.' 

TOURNEUR,  PIERRE  LE,  was  born  at  Valogues  in  1730.  He 
studied  in  the  college  Des  Grassins  at  Coutances,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself,  and  appears  to  have  repaired  to  Paris  about  the  year 
1767  or  1768,  with  a  view  to  earn  his  subsistence  by  literary  labour. 
His  history  from  that  time  till  his  death,  in  1788,  is  little  more  than 
an  account  of  his  publications  and  the  reception  they  met  with. 

He  published  in  1768  a  thin  octavo  containing  a  few  prize  essays 
which  had  been  crowned  by  the  academies  of  Montauban  aud  Pesanc/in 
in  the  years  1706  and  1767;  and  an  '  Eloge  de  Charles  V.,  Roi 
de  France,'  which  had  been  unsuccessful  in  the  competition  of  the 
French  Academy  in  the  latter  year.  This  seems  to  have  been  his 
only  attempt  at  original  publication,  with  the  exception  of  a  number 
of  prefaces  and  some  verses  in  two  little  volumes,  entitled  'Jardins 
Anglais,  on  Varidtes  tant  originates  que  traduites,'  which  appeared  in 
1788.  His  original  composition  betrays  an  entirely  common-place 
mind. 

In  1769  Le  Tourneur  published  a  collection  of  tales  translated  from 
the  English,  of  no  importance  in  itself,  aud  which  attracted  little  or 
no  attention.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  or  in  the  beginning 
of  1770,  he  brought  out  a  translation  of  'Young's  Night  Thoughts' 
and  miscellaneous  poems,  which  was  more  successful.  He  has  taken 
great  liberties  with  the  '  Night  Thoughts,'  omitting  several  passages, 
and  altering  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  poem,  with  a  view  to 
render  it  less  startling  to  French  taste.  Grimm  sneered  at  the  work, 
but  Diderot  and  Laharpe  declared  themselves  warmly  in  its  favour. 
The  success  of  the  translation  of  the  'Night  Thoughts '  appears  to 
have  decided  Le  Tourneur  to  confine  himself  in  future  to  that  kind  of 
employment.  His  first  undertaking  was  a  complete  translation  of 
the  dramatic  works  of  Shakspere.  In  this  enterprise  he  was  associated 
at  first  with  the  Comte  de  Catuelan  and  Fontaine  Malherbe,  both  of 
whose  names  are  subscribed  along  with  his  in  the  dedication  to  the 
king,  prefixed  to  the  first  volume.  But  his  associates  deserted  him 
after  the  publication  of  the  second  volume,  and  the  remaining 
eighteen  were  the  unaided  work  of  Le  Tourneur.  The  first  volume 
appeared  in  1770  ;  the  last  in  1782.  It  is  difficult  for  an  Englishman 
to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  a  translation  of  Shakspere  into  any 
foreign  language.  He  feels  the  unavoidable  defects  too  strongly. 
Thus  much  however  may  be  said  of  Le  Tourneur's,  that  it  honestly 
aims  at  giving  Shakspere  as  he  is.  The  translator  has  evidently  bene- 
fited by  his  knowledge  of  the  German  translation  by  Eschenburg 
(Ziiricb,  1775-87),  and  has  prefixed  the  remarks  of  that  critic  to 
several  of  the  plays.  The  version  is  in  prose,  and  by  a  prosaical 
mind,  yet  enough  of  Shakspere  remains  to  impress  minds  which  know 
him  through  no  other  medium  with  some  sense  of  his  greatness.  It 
is  still  the  best  French  translation  of  Shakspere,  and  as  such  was 
revised  and  republished  by  M.  Guizot  in  1824.  Some  expressions  in 
the  prefatory  discourse  excited  the  anger  of  Voltaire,  who  thought  he 
saw  in  it  an  attempt  to  decry  the  merits  of  the  great  French  drama- 
tists. The  controversy  to  which  Voltaire's  denunciations  gave  rise 
was  of  advantage  to  the  work  by  creating  a  public  interest  iu  it.  Le 
Tourneur  seems  to  have  taken  no  part  iu  the  discussion  :  in  an  adver- 
tisement prefixed  to  the  ninth  volume,  he  quietly  observes,  "  This 
work  has  triumphed  over  the  absurd  hostility  declared  against  it  at  its 
first  appearance,  and  the  extraordinary  wrath  of  a  great  poet,  the 
most  ardent  panegyrist  of  Shakspere  so  long  as  he  was  unknown,  his 
unaccountable  enemy  since  he  has  been  translated."  Of  the  original 
subscribers  to  the  quarto  edition  a  large  proportion  were  English:  the 
sale  however  increased  as  the  work  advanced  ;  a  quarto  and  an  octavo 
edition  were  published  simultaneously ;  and  Le  Tourneur,  who  seems 
to  have  become  publisher  as  well  as  author,  adventured  on  the  specu- 
lation of  publishing  in  numbers,  by  subscription,  pictorial  illustrations 
of  Shakspere. 

The  translation  of  Shakspere  was  far  from  being  the  only  employ- 
ment of  its  author  during  the  time  he  was  engaged  upon  it.  In  1770 
he  published  a  translation  of  Hervey's  '  Meditations  among  the 
Tombs; '  in  1771  a  translation  of  Johnson's  'Life  of  Savage,'  together 
with  an  abridgment  of  the  same  author's  'Life  of  Thomson  ; '  in  1777 
he  published  a  translation  of  Macpherson's  'Ossian;'  in  the  same 
year  a  translation  of  Soame  Jenyns's  '  View  of  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity;'  in  1784-87,  a  translation  of  'Clarissa  Harlowe;'  ir 
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3  783,  a  translation  of  '  Interesting  Memoirs  of  a  Lady  ;  *  and  hi«  trans- 
lation of  Pennant's  '  Description  of  tho  Arctic  Regions'  appeared  tho 
year  after  his  death.  lie  also  rovi<ed  the  translation  of  the  '  Universal 
History '  begun  by  Pnalmnnazar,  which  souio  young  authors  had  under- 
taken at  his  suggestion. 

Theso  are  his  most  important  publications.  They  deserve  a  placo 
in  the  history  of  letters,  inasmuch  as  they  contributed  to  nourish  that 
taste  for  English  litcraturo  which  was  then  growing  in  France,  and 
which  ha}  contributed  so  much  to  modify  not  only  tho  taste,  but  the 
character  of  the  natioD.  Diderot,  tho  first  to  recognise  tho  merits  of 
Lo  Tourueur  as  a  translator,  was  the  first  eminent  author  of  Franco 
who  really  felt  the  merits  of  English  imaginative  writing  ;  his  sanction 
encouraged  otheia  to  feol,  or  affect  to  feel,  its  beauties.  Lo  Tourneur 
had  the  priucipal  share  in  enabliug  merely  French  readers  to  judge  in 
Borne  measure  for  themselves.  The  literary  taste  of  Franco  lias  not 
become  assimilated  to  England  siuco  tho  time  of  Diderot  and  Le 
Tourneur,  but  it  has  been  since  their  publications  entirely  revolu- 
tionised. Gtithe,  in  his  '  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,'  and  in  his 
'  Rameau's  Neffo,'  has  explained  the  influence  which  Diderot  exercised 
over  the  modern  literature  of  Germany,  both  by  his  own  writings  and 
by  directing  atteution  to  English  authors.  It  was  in  part  through 
the  medium  of  French  literature  that  the  English  literature  was 
made  to  exercise  so  strong  an  influence  over  that  of  Germany.  The 
part  which  Le  Tourneur  playod  in  this  intellectual  revolution  was  an 
humble  but  still  an  important  one. 

It  has  been  intimated  above  that  Le  Tourneur  in  translating  Shak- 
Bpero  was  indebted  to  Eschcuburg,  and  this  of  itself  would  imply  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  German  as  well  as  witli  the  English  lan- 
guage. He  published  some  translations  from  the  German:  in  1787 
one  of  Sparmann's  'Journey  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;'  in  1788, 
one  of  the  'Memoirs  of  Baron  Treuck.'  In  17S5  ho  translated  and 
published  a  selection  from  the  elegies  of  Ariosto. 

The  persevering  industry  displayed  iu  this  brief  recapitulation  of 
what  was  accomplished  by  Le  Tourneur  in  the  space  of  eighteen 
years,  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  he  must  have  secured  au 
independence  by  his  labours.  In  addition  to  this  source  of  income, 
he  held  for  a  number  of  years  the  appointment  of  private  secretary 
to  Monsieur,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII.;  and  for  a  short  time  before 
his  death  that  cf  ceuseurroyal.  An  anonymous  biography  is  prefixed 
to  his  'Jar dins  Anglais;'  and  M.  Weiss  has  contributed  a  correct 
outline  of  its  leading  incidents  to  the  '  Biographie  Uuiverselle.'  Le 
Tourneur  had  not  the  slightest  pretension  to  the  character  of  a  man 
of  genius,  but  he  was  a  respectable  and  useful  labourer  in  the  field  of 
lett  rs.    He  died  at  Paris,  January  24,  1788 

TOURKETTE,  MARC-ANTOiNE- LOUIS  CLARET  DE  LA, 
naturalist,  was  born  iu  August  1729,  at  Lyon,  where  his  father  was 
commandant  of  the  city,  PreWot  des  Marchands,  and  President  a.  la 
Cour  des  Monnaies.  He  commenced  his  elementary  studies  at  a 
college  of  Jesuits  iu  Lyon,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  College  de 
Harcourt  at  Paris.  He  was  early  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Lyon,  and  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life 
acted  as  secretary  to  that  body.  On  returning  to  his  native  city  he 
was  appointed  a  Conseiller  a  la  Cour  des  Monnaies,  but  he  pursued 
the  study  of  the  belles-lettres  with  great  assiduity.  Dissatisfied  how- 
ever with  the  tendency  of  these  studies,  he  engaged  iu  that  of  natural 
history.  He  cotnmenced  with  zoology  and  mineralogy,  and  soon 
formed  a  large  collection  of  insects  and  minerals.  The  establishment 
of  a  school  of  veteriuary  medicine,  by  Bourgelat,  at  Lyon,  directed  his 
attention  to  botany.  In  conjunction  with  the  Abbe  Kozier,  he  was 
appoiuted  to  superintend  the  formation  of  a  botanical  garden,  and 
the  giving  instruction  to  the  pupils  in  botany.  The  result  of  these 
exertions  was  the  publication,  in  1766,  of  an  elementary  work  on 
botany,  entitled  'Demonstrations  dlcmeutaires  de  Botanique,'  Svo. 
This  work,  at  first  in  two  volumes,  contained  a  general  introduction 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  plants  and  their  arrangement, 
with  descriptions  of  the  most  useful  and  curious.  In  the  first  edition 
fcbe  introductory  matter  was  entirely  drawn  up  by  Tourrette,  the 
description  of  the  plants  by  Rozier.  In  a  second  edition  nearly  the 
whole  was  rewritten  by  Tourette.  This  work  has  since  gone  through 
other  editions.  The  fourth  consists  of  four  volumes  of  letter-press  in 
Svo,  and  two  volumes  of  engravings  in  4to,  containing  noticrs  of  the 
lives  of  both  Tourrette  and  Rozier. 

In  1770  Tourrette  published  a  voyage  to  Mount  Tilat,  giving  a  geo- 
graphical account  of  the  district,  and  a  list  of  the  plants  which  he 
discovered  there.  Iu  1785  he  published  the  'Chloris  Lugduneusis' 
(8vo),  in  which  he  described  the  plants  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyon, 
and  paid  especial  attention  to  those  belonging  to  the  cla-s  Crypto- 
gamia.  He  published  numerous  papers  on  various  departments  of 
natural  history,  in  the  Transactions  of  Societies  and  Journals.  Those 
most  worthy  of  mention  were  on  the  origin  of  Belemnitcs,  on  vegetable 
monstrosities,  and  on  the  Helmiuthocorton,  or  Corsicau  moss.  He  made 
numerous  excursions  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  plants  in  various 
parts  of  France  and  Italy.  In  some  of  these  herborisings  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  with  whom  he  was  intimate ;  and 
iu  the  published  correspondence  of  that  philosopher  are  several  letters 
written  to  Tourrette.  He  took  great  pains  iu  introducing  foreign 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  he  cultivated  iu  his  father's  park  near  Lyon,  j 
and  at  his  own  residence  in  the  city  he  had  a  garden  coutduiug  3U0O 


species  of  plants.  He  was  a  correspondent  of  most  of  the  great 
botauists  of  his  day,  as  LiOOBU*,  Adanson,  Jus-icu,  and  others. 
During  tho  siege  of  Lyon  he  was  exposed  to  fatigue,  anxiety,  and 
hardship,  which  brought  on  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
that  terminated  his  existeino  iu  1793.  Tourrette,  like  most  of  tain 
botanists  who  adopted  the  system  of  LiDDOJUS,  mistook  its  object,  and 
made  it  assume  a  position  and  importunco  of  which  it  was  utterly 
unworthy.  The  consequence  was  that  iu  his  '  Demonstrations  '  and 
other  works  ho  sought  more  anxiously  to  add  to  our  knowledge  ot 
existing  species  than  to  elucidate  tho  Structure  and  functions  of  tho 
vegetable  kingdom. 

(Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  M.  Tourrette,  iu  tho  fourth  edition  of  the 
Demonstrations  Eltmentuircs  dc  Bolcmique.) 

•TOUSSAINT,  ANNA  LUIZH  GEERTRUIDK,  the  maiden  name 
of  tho  most  popular  living  authoress  of  Holland,  and  that  by  which 
she  is  still  most  generally  known,  though  she  has  since  1851  been 
married  to  Mr.  Bosboom,  a  painter  of  Fome  reputation  at  the  Hague, 
since  which  she  writes  her  name  A.  L.  G.  Bosboom  Toussaint.  She 
was  born  on  tho  16th  of  September  1812,  at  the  town  of  Alkmaar,  in 
North  Holland,  tho  daughter  of  an  apothecary,  who  was  descended,  as 
liis  name  suggests,  from  a  family  of  French  refugees.  Always  of  a 
weakly  constitution,  she  was  nevertheless  strongly  attached  to  study, 
and  though  her  compositions,  exclusive  of  magazine  articles,  consist 
entirely  of  novels  and  romances,  she  is  said  to  have  expended  on  the 
details  of  one  of  them  no  less  than  two  years'  research,  an  amount 
of  investigation  which  would  have  qualified  her  for  writing  a 
history.  She  has  always  shown  a  strong  predilection  for  English 
subjects.  Her  first  romance  in  1838  was  'De  Graaf  van  Devonshire,' 
or  'the  Earl  of Devourhire,'  founded  on  the  adventures  of  thatCourte- 
nay  who  was  supposed  to  have  engaged  the  affections  of  the  two  sister- 
queens,  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  'Engelschen  te  Rome,'  or  '  The  English 
at  Rome,' succeeded,  in  looking  at  which  the  English  reader  can  hardly 
forbear  a  smile  to  find  that  the  authoress's  Scotch  highlander  swears 
by  St.  Patrick,  sings  ballads  beginning  with 'From  mighty  Odin's 
airy  hall,'  and  bears  the  singular  name  of  Hugh  Mac-o-Daunt.  A 
series  of  three  romances  from  the  time  of  Dudley  earl  of  Leicester's 
inglorious  career  in  the  Netherlands,  runs  up  to  ten  volumes  in  all, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  of  them,  '  Gideon  Floreusz,'  the 
authoress  in  1855  announced  her  intention  of  laying  down  the  pen. 
Though  all  these  works  are  very  popular  in  the  Netherlands,  no 
translation  or  account  of  any  of  them  has  as  yet  appeared  iu  English. 
The  only  notice  of  Madame  Bosboom  Toussaint  that  we  are  aware  of 
is  an  article  in  the  4 Ot li  volume  of  the  '  Westminster  Review,' on  a 
tale  entitled  '  Lauernesse  House,'  in  which  the  controversies  of  tho 
Roman  Catholic  faith  and  tho  Protestant  are  embodied  iu  the  hero 
and  heroine.  The  historical  romances  of  this  popular  authoress  appear 
to  be  those  of  her  works  which  are  held  in  most  esteem,  but  her  novel 
of  '  Don  Abbondio  II.'  a  delineation  of  modern  Dutch  manners,  in 
which  one  of  the  characters  is  nick  named  '  Abbondio,'  from  the  well- 
known  curate  of  that  name  in  Manzoni's  '  Betrothed,'  is  written  in  a 
lively  vein  and  would  probably  be  more  likely  to  secure  in  a  trans- 
lated shape,  the  interest  of  the  English  reader. 

TOUSSAINT  LOUVERTURE,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men 
known  to  havo  been  born  of  the  negro  race,  was  born  at  Breda,  a 
property  which  then  belonged  to  the  Count  de  Noe",  near  Cape  Town 
in  St.  Domiugo,  in  1743.  His  father  and  mother  were  both  African 
slaves.  During  the  prosperity  of  Toussaint,  a  genealogy  was  compiled, 
it  is  insinuated  with  his  privity,  which  made  his  father  the  younger  son 
of  an  African  king.  This  may  be  true  or  not;  it  is  of  little  consequence. 

The  first  employment  of  Toussaint-Breda  (so  called  from  the  place 
of  his  birth)  was  to  take  care  of  the  cattle  on  the  estate.  He  received 
the  elements  of  education  from  a  negro  of  the  name  of  PLrre-Baptiste. 
As  soon  as  he  could  read  and  write  his  name,  he  was  promoted  by  M. 
Bayon  de  Libertat,  manager  of  the  estate,  to  be  his  coachman.  He 
gained  the  confidence  of  his  master,  and  was  appoiuted  to  exercise  a 
kind  of  superintendence  over  the  other  negroes.  In  this  position  the 
Revolution  found  him.  He  took  no  part  in  the  first  insurrections,  and 
is  said  to  have  expressed  himself  violently  against  the  perpetrators  of 
the  massacres  of  1791. 

The  negroes  not  unnaturally  made  attachment  to  the  royal  cause 
the  pretext  for  rising  in  arms  against  masters  who.  with  equality  and 
the  rights  of  men  in  their  mouths,  still  sought  to  keep  them  slaves. 
Toussaint,  from  1791  and  till  the  appearance  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  4th  of  February  1794,  which  declared  all  slaves  free,  was  alike 
conspicuous  for  his  zeal  iu  the  cause  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
and  of  royalty.  He  held  at  first  the  title  of '  Me;decin  des  Armeesdu 
Roi,'  in  the  bands  of  Jean  Francois,  but  soon  exchanged  it  for  a  military 
appointment.  Though  placed  under  arrest  by  the  chief  just  named, 
and  delivered  by  the  other  negro  leader,  Biassou,  the  ferocity  of  the 
latter  determined  Toussaint  to  ally  himself  most  closely  with  Jean 
Francois.  He  became  his  aide-de-camp.  At  this  time  Toussaint  was 
high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Spanish  president,  Don  Joachim  Garcia, 
and  apparently  entirely  guided  by  his  confessor,  the  cure  of  Loxabon. 
When  the  negroes  rejected  the  first  overtures  of  the  French  commis- 
sioners, Toussaint  assigued  as  his  reason,  that  they  had  always  been 
governed  by  a  king ;  could  only  be  governed  by  a  king  ;  and  having 
lost  the  king  of  France,  had  betaken  themselves  to  the  protection  ot* 
the  king  of  Spain. 
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The  proclamation  of  the  4th  of  February  1791,  emancipating  tho 
slaves,  worked  a  change  in  his  sentiments.  He  opened  a  communica- 
tion with  General  Laveaux;  and  receiving  the  assurance  that  he  would 
be  recognised  as  a  general  of  brigade,  occupied  the  Spanish  posts  in 
his  neighbourhood,  and  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  French  general. 
His  defection  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Marmalade  and  other 
etrong  places,  and  threw  confusion  into  the  Spanish  ranks.  An 
exclamation  of  Laveaux  on  learning  the  consequences  of  Toussaiut's 
joining  his  standard  ("Comment,  mais  cet  hommc  fait  'ouvcrture' 
partout")  is  said  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  namo  Toussaint  sub- 
sequently adopted.  Laveaux,  left  by  the  departure  of  the  commis- 
sioners governor  of  the  colony,  treated  him  at  first  with  coldness  and 
distrust ;  and  Toussaint,  now  past  hi8  fiftieth  year,  reduced  to  inaction 
and  jealously  watched,  had  reached  to  all  appearance  tho  close  of  his 
political  career. 

In  1795,  in  consequence  of  a  conspiracy  of  three  of  the  Mulatto 
generals,  Laveaux  was  arrested  at  Cape  Town.  Toussaiut  Louverture 
assembled  his  negroes ;  soon  found  himself,  by  the  support  of  tho 
partisans  of  France,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men ;  marched  upon 
the  capital,  and  released  the  governor.  Laveaux  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  gratitude,  proclaimed  his  deliverer  the  protector  of  the  whites  and 
the  avenger  of  the  constituted  authorities.  "  He  is,"  runs  the  governor's 
proclamation,  "tho  black  Spartacus,  who,  Rayual  predicted,  would 
arise  to  avenge  his  race."  Toussaiut  Louverture  was  created  a 
general  of  division,  and  became  in  fact  the  supreme  arbiter  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  colony.  When  the  peace  between  France  and  Spain 
was  concluded,  Jean  Francois  repaired  to  Madrid,  leaving  Toussaint 
the  only  powerful  negro  leader  in  St.  Domingo.  He  reduced  the 
whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island  to  the  dominion  of  France, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Mole  of  St.  Nicholas,  of  which  the  English 
X'etaincd  possession.  He  was  the  first  who  succeeded  in  establishing 
discipline  among  the  armed  negroes. 

The  arrival  of  the  commissioners  sent  by  the  Directory  to  pro- 
claim the  constitution  of  the  year  3,  confirmed  the  credit  of  Toussaiut. 
In  April  1796,  Southonax  appointed  him  commander-in-chief  of  the 
wmies  of  St.  Domingo.  In  the  month  of  August  Toussaiut  proceeded 
to  the  Cape  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  cavalry  on  a  visit  to  Southo- 
nax. The  day  after  his  arrival  he  proposed,  at  a  meeting  of  the  civil 
and  military  chiefs,  that  the  commissioners  should  be  sent  back  to 
France.  Raymond,  a  Mulatto,  was  the  only  commissoner  allowed  to 
remain.  The  civil  administration  of  the  colony  was  confided  to  Ray- 
mond in  the  first  instance,  but  he  soon  resigned  the  charge  into  the 
hands  of  Toussaint.  Fully  aware  of  the  boldness  of  the  step  he  had 
taken,  Toussaint  hastened  to  remove  any  suspicions  that  might  arise 
in  the  minds  of  the  Directory.  He  sent  two  of  his  children  to  receive 
their  education  at  Paris;  and  along  with  them  Vincent,  a  chef  de  bri- 
gade, charged  with  the  task  of  explaining  everything  to  the  Directory's 
satisfaction.  The  Directors  professed  to  be  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
appointed  a  new  commission,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  General 
He'douville. 

Hddouville,  on  his  arrival  at  St  Domingo  showed  his  suspicions  of  the 
negro  general  by  landing  within  the  Spanish  territory.  Toussaint  was 
at  this  time  engaged  in  negociations  with  General  Maitland  for  the 
surrender  of  the  strong  places  held  by  the  English.  It  was  generally 
known  that  Hedouville' s  staff  spoke  openly  in  the  most  hostile  and 
insulting  terms  of  Toussaint ;  nevertheless  he  visited  the  commissioner 
with  scarcely  any  attendants,  and  professed  the  utmost  devotion  to 
the  French  government.  Hedouville  asserted  his  right  as  agent  of  the 
republic  to  reserve  the  power  of  ratifying  or  refusing  to  ratify  any 
convention  between  Toussaint  and  the  British  commanders.  The 
negro  chief  nevertheless  received  the  capitulation  of  Port-au-Prince, 
St  Marc,  Jerdmie,  and  the  Mole  of  St.  Nicholas  without  consulting 
Hddouville.  On  the  day  when  the  Eritish  troops  marched  out,  a  public 
exchange  of  civilities  took  place  between  Toussaint  Louverture  and 
General  Maitland.  All  this  increased  the  distrust  of  the  commissioner, 
who  showed  it  by  seeking  to  thwart  the  St.  Domingo  chief  in  every- 
thing. Toussaint  Louverture  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  resume 
their  agricultural  occupations.  Hedouville  soon  after  issued  a  procla- 
mation denouncing  the  Emigres  and  professing  to  regulate  the  political 
relations  of  whites  and  negroes.  Toussaiut  immediately  issued  another 
proclamation  declaring  that  there  were  no  emigres  among  the  natives 
of  the  island ;  and  that  the  negroes  were  de  facto  free,  but  that  it  was 
desirable  they  should  continue  during  five  years  to  labour  for  their 
old  masters,  receiving  one-fourth  of  the  produce.  His  partisans  were 
in  the  mean  time  industriously  spreadiug  the  opinion  that  Hddouville 
was  an  enemy  to  the  negroes  and  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  colony. 
An  insurrection  broke  out  at  the  Cape,  which  was  suppressed  by 
Toussaint ;  but  the  commissioner  with  all  his  adherents,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men,  took  refuge  on  board  three 
French  frigates  which  were  lying  off  the  island,  and  sailed  for  France. 

Their  departure  was  the  signal  for  the  breaking  out  of  the  animosity 
between  the  mulattoes  and  the  negroes  into  acts  of  open  violence. 
Rigaud,  the  mulatto  chief,  sanctioned  the  massacres  committed  by  his 
partisans;  Toussaint  did  all  in  his  power  to  repress  the  ferocity  of  his. 
One  strong  place  was  taken  from  the  mulattoes  by  the  negroes  after 
another,  until  Rigaud  was  Bhut  up  in  Cayes,  the  only  hold  that 
remained  to  him.  This  was  towards  the  close  of  1799,  and  Bonaparte 
lad  already  assume  !  the  reins  of  government  in  France.    One  of  the 
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first  steps  of  the  new  ruler  was  to  send  a  deputation  to  Toussaint, 
composed  of  his  personal  friends  Raymond  and  Vincent,  and  General 
Michel.  They  brought  the  intelligence  that  Toussaiut  wa3  confirmed 
in  his  authority ;  and  Rigaud,  seeing  himself  abandoned  even  by  his 
own  partisans,  embarked  with  a  few  of  his  retainers  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  France. 

Toussaiut  Louverture  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his  prosperity.  He 
a-sumed  much  state ;  affected  to  cast  a  shade  of  mystery  round  the 
circumstances  of  his  earlier  career;  and  took  pride  in  proclaiming  himself 
the  negro  deliverer  foretold  by  Raynal.  He  preserved  great  simplicity 
in  his  own  person,  but  surrounded  himself  with  a  brilliant  stall'.  In 
January  1801,  he  conquered  the  Spanish  part  of  St.  Domingo.  He 
presented  to  a  central  meeting  of  his  partisans]  a  scheme  of  a  colonial 
constitution,  by  which  he  was  appointed  governor  for  life,  authorised 
to  name  his  successor,  and  to  nominate  to  all  offices  under  govern- 
ment. He  exercised  this  authority  to  the  full  extent.  He  quelled  an 
insurrection  of  the  negroes,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  punish  with  death 
his  own  nephew,  who  was  at  the  head  of  it.  Under  his  strict  but  just 
sway  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  St.  Domingo  flourished. 

Bonaparte  in  the  meantime  preserved  an  ominous  silence  toward) 
all  Toussaiut's  overtures  of  friendship.  The  mind  of  the  latter,  di3 
quieted  by  the  coldness  of  the  First  Consul,  was  not  tranquillised  by 
tho  proclamation  issued  immediately  after  the  peace  with  England, 
declaring  that  slavery  was  to  continue  in  Martinique  and  Cayenne,  and 
St.  Domingo  to  be  restored  to  order.  Toussaint  met  it  by  a  counter- 
proclamation,  issued  on  the  18th  of  December  1801,  in  which  he  pro- 
fessed obedience  to  the  republic,  but  at  the  same  time  appealed  to  the 
soldiers  in  language  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  resolution  to  repel 
force  by  force.  Bonaparte  despatched  a  squadron  of  fifty-four  sail, 
under  the  command  of  General  Le  Clerc,  his  brother-in-law,  to  reduce 
St.  Domingo. 

The  first  view  of  this  force  discouraged  Toussaint  himself.  He  soon 
rallied,  but  his  followers  were  intimidated  and  divided.  The  flattery 
of  the  First  Consul,  and  the  solicitations  of  his  own  children,  were 
brought  to  bear  on  the  negro  chief  in  vain.  He  retired  to  the  Morne  of 
Chaos,  and  entombed  his  treasures  where  the  enemy  might  seek  for 
them  in  vain.  On  February  17th,  1802,  he  was  proclaimed  an  outlaw. 
The  negroes  who  remained  in  arms  were  defeated  in  all  parts  of  the 
island  ;  Toussaint  continued  nevertheless  to  defend  himself,  makinz  a 
desert  around  him  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  At  last  the 
defection  of  Christophe  and  Dessalines  obliged  him  to  listen  to  terms. 
The  sentence  of  outlawry  pronounced  against  him  was  reversed.  He 
was  received  with  military  honours  on  paying  a  visit  to  Le  Clerc,  and 
General  Brunet  took  his  advice  on  the  imposition  of  taxes,  and  the 
selection  of  cantonments. 

Brunet  invited  Toussaiut  to  a  conference  mid-way  between  Sancey 
and  Gonaives,  on  the  10th  of  June';  and  when  the  generals  retired  to  hold 
a  consultation,  the  negro  guard  was  disarmed,  and  their  chief  arrested 
and  sent  on  board  the  Crdole,  which  immediately  set  sail  for  Cape 
Town,  where  he  was  transferred  to  the  Heres,  a  vessel  of  the  Hue. 
After  a  voyage  of  twenty-five  clays  he  was  landed  at  Brest,  and  without 
delay  sent  to  Paris.  He  was  for  a  short  time  lodged  in  the  Temple, 
but  soon  after  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Joux,  near  Besancon,  where 
he  was  subjected  to  a  close  and  severe  confinement.  His  faithful 
attendant  Mars  Plaisir  was  removed  from  him.  After  ten  months  of 
rigorous  imprisonment,  he  died  on  the  27th  of  April  1803. 

Toussaint,  like  all  eminent  and  successful  politicians,  was  marked 
by  a  strong  inclination  and  power  to  conceal  his  sentiments  aud  inten- 
tions. There  was  a  good  deal  of  imagination  or  romance  in  his  com- 
position. He  had  strong  devotional  feelings  and  a  nice  sense  of  domestic 
morality.  His  reserved  and  energetic  nature  commanded  the  respect  of 
the  negroes,  enabled  him  to  restrain  them  from  excesses  and  keep 
them  to  steady  labour,  and  he  thus  restored  confidence  to  the  whites. 
He  loved  splendour  in  his  attendants,  but  was  plain  in  his  personal 
habits.  St.  Domingo  was  peaceable  and  prosperous  under  his  govern- 
ment. These  facts  are  proved  by  the  concurring  testimony  of  friends 
and  enemies ;  and  they  entitle  him  to  be  classed  among  great  men. 
More  it  would  be  imprudent  to  say  positively,  considering  how  con- 
flicting are  the  witnesses  respecting  him,  and  how  biassed  by  passion 
their  evidence.  Of  the  injustice  and  selfish  meanness  of  Bonaparte's 
conduct  towards  him  there  can  be  scarcely  two  opinions. 

After  the  death  of  Toussaint  Louverture,  his  family  were  confined  at 
Brienne-en-Agen,  where  one  of  his  sous  died.  The  survivors  were  set 
at  liberty  after  the  restoration  of  tho  Bourbons.  The  widow  died  in 
1816,  in  the  arms  of  her  sons  Placide  aud  Isaac.  M.  du  Broias  has 
published  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Toussaint  Louverture. 

TOWERS,  JOSEPH,  LL.D.,  was  born  in  Southwark,  on  the  13th 
of  March  1737.  His  education  was  much  neglected,  but  being  fond  of 
reading,  he  picked  up  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  in  a  miscellaneous 
way.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  at  Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire, 
aud  returned  to  London  in  1764,  where  at  first  he  got  his  living  as  a 
journeyman  printer,  and  afterwards  set  up  a  bookseller's  shop  in  Fore 
Street.  During  this  time  he  was  also  actively  engaged  in  writing  for 
the  press,  and,  in  addition  to  other  publications,  wrote  the  first  seven 
volumes  of  '  British  Biography,'  of  which  the  first  was  published  in 
1766.  As  his  business  did  not  answer,— a  thing  not  surprising,  con- 
sidering his  literary  engagements, — he  relinquished  it  in  1774,  and 
became  the  minister  of  a  Dissenting  chapel  at  Highgate.    His  theolo- 
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gical  opinions  wero  Avian,  though  ho  waB  closely  connected  with  tho 
Unitarian  body.  In  1778  he  vtaa  chosen  forenoon  preacher  at  a  chapel 
in  Newington  GrceD.  About  this  timo  ho  was  engaged  by  tho  pro- 
prietors of  the  '  liiographia  Britannica'  to  write  several  lives  for  tho 
new  edition  of  tho  work  edited  by  Dr.  Kippis,  of  which  however  only 
five  volumes  appeared  (1777-83,  down  to  the  letter  P).  Towers 
reeeived  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  tho  University  of  Edinburgh  in 
1779.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  May  1700,  in  his  sixty-third  year.  His 
pamphlets  and  smaller  works  wero  collected  and  published  in  1700,  in 
3  vols.  8vo.  They  are  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  but  moat  of  them 
on  political  subjects.    (Lindsay's  Funeral  >vermon.) 

TOWNLEY,  REV.  JAMES,  the  second  son  of  a  merchant,  was 
born  in  London  in  1715.  Ho  was  educated  at  Merchant  Tailors' 
School,  elected  thence  to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  and  took  orders. 
After  having  held  two  lectureships  in  London,  he  was  appointed, 
through  the  interest  of  his  wife's  family,  to  tho  living  of  St.  Bonnet, 
Gracechurch  Street.  Afterwards  he  was  grammar-master  in  Christ's 
Hospital,  and  in  1759  was  appointed  head  master  of  Merchant  Tailors' 
School  and  held  that  office  till  his  death,  July  15,  1788,  shortly 
after  he  had  been  presented  to  a  living  in  Wales,  lie  is  said  to  have 
been  admired  as  a  preacher  :  and  some  single  sermons  of  his  are  in 
print.  But  he  is  chiefly  known  on  account  of  his  intimacy  with 
Hogarth  and  Garrick.  To  tho  former  he  and  Morell  gavo  material 
assistance  in  tho  composition  of  his  'Analysis  of  Beauty;'  and  he 
pot  the  credit  of  having  much  assisted  the  latter  in  his  dramatic  works. 
The  popular  farce  of  'High  Life  Below  Stairs,'  first  played  in  1759, 
was  at  length  owned  by  him.  Ho  was  also  the  author  of  two  other 
farces,  which  were  unsuccessful ;  but  ono  of  them,  '  False  Concord,' 
contaius  both  characters  aud  dialogue  which  were  borrowed  in  Garrick 
and  Colman's  comedy  of  '  The  Clandestine  Marriage.'  Tho  closeness 
of  Townlcy's  connection  with  Garrick  is  further  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  he  received  from  Garrick,  and  held  for  somo  years,  tho  living 
of  Hendon. 

TOWNSIIEND,  CHARLES,  VISCOUNT  TOWNSIIEND,  an 
eminent  statesman  in  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  George  II.,  was  the 
second  viscount  of  that  name,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1G70.  The 
family  of  tho  Townsheuds  was  a  very  ancient  family  in  Norfolk,  and 
had  been  settled  at  Rainham  from  the  middle  of  the  15th  century. 
Sir  Horatio  Townshend,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  article,  had 
been  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Presbyterian  party  previous 
to  the  Restoration,  and  having  zealously  co  operated  to  bring  about 
that  event,  was  rewarded  by  Charles  II.  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Townshend  in  1061,  and  was,  in  1G82,  raised  to  the  rank  of  viscount. 
He  died  in  16SC,  when  his  son  was  only  ten  years  old.  On  the  latter's 
taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  he  became  of  age  in 
1607,  he  first  acted  with  the  Tories,  but  very  soon  attached  himself  to 
the  Whigs,  and  especially  to  Lord  Somers.  When  William  III.,  just 
before  his  death,  in  tho  beginning  of  1702,  was  endeavouring  to  form 
a  Whig  administration,  Lord  Townshend  had  attained  sufficient  poli- 
tical consequence  to  be  named  for  the  Lord  Privy  Seal.  (Coxe's 
•Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,'  vol.  i.  p.  113,  Svo  ed.).  During  the 
reign  of  Anne,  Lord  Townshend  was  appointed,  in  1705,  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  treat  for  the  union  with  Scotland;  in  1707,  captain 
of  the  yeomen  of  the  queen's  guard;  in  1700,  joint  plenipotentiary 
with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  the  negociation  for  peace  at  Gertruy- 
donberg,  and  in  the  same  year  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  States- 
General  of  the  United  Provinces.  In  this  last  capacity  he  concluded  \ 
the  treaty  known  by  the  name  of  the  Barrier  treaty,  which  secured  the 
assistance  of  the  States-General  for  carrying  out  the  Hanoverian  suc- 
cession, and  engaged  the  endeavours  of  England  to  procure  in  a  treaty 
of  peace  the  Spanish  Low  Countries  as  a  barrier  for  the  States-General 
against  France.  On  the  dismissal  of  the  Whig  and  the  formation  of 
the  Oxford  miuistry  in  1710,  Lord  Townshend  lost  his  appointment  of 
captain  of  the  yeomen  of  the  queen's  guard. 

In  the  session  of  1712  the  Commons  fell  violently  on  tho  Barrier 
treaty,  and  voted  that  "the  Lord  Viscount  Townshend,  aud  all  who 
negociated  and  signed,  aud  all  who  advised  the  ratifying  of  the  said 
trraty,  are  enemies  to  the  queen  and  kingdom."  This  vote  was 
followed  up  by  the  Representation  to  the  queen,  in  which  the  treaty 
was  discussed  very  severely  and  at  length.  The  Representation  may 
be  read  in  the  'Parliamentary  History,'  vol.  vi.  p.  1095  ;  or  in  Swift's 
'  History  of  the  Four  last  Years  of  the  Queen,'  ('  Works,'  Scott's  edition, 
vol.  v.  p.  269.) 

With  the  accession  of  George  I.,  in  1714,  there  came  a  complete 
change  of  foreign  policy ;  and  the  persecuted  negociator  of  the  Barrier 
treaty  was  now  selected  to  be  chief  minister  of  the  new  king.  Lord 
Townshend  had  been  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  named  by  George  I., 
in  pursuance  of  the  Act  passed  in  1706  for  securing  the  succession  ; 
and  while  George  was  yet  at  the  Hague,  on  his  way  to  England,  he 
appointed  Lord  Townshend  secretary  of  state,  with  the  power  to 
name  his  colleague.  On  the  recommendation  of  Horace  (afterwards 
Lord)  Walpole,  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Townshend  named  as  his 
colleague  General  (afterwards  Earl)  Stanhope.  [Stanhope,  James, 
Earl.]  Lord  Townshend  had  been  recommended  to  George  by 
Bothniar,  his  agent  in  England,  and  with  Bothmar's  recommendation 
the  praises  of  all  the  principal  statesmen  at  the  Hague  had  concurred. 

Lord  Townshend  had  now  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was 
Elizabeth,  the  second  daughter  of  Thomas,  Lord  Peluain,  and  half- 
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sister  of  tho  subsequent  Duke  of  Newcastle.  After  her  death  ho 
married,  in  1713,  Dorothy,  sister  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

Tho  administration  formed  under  Lord  Townshend  was  entirely 
Whig.  Charles  II.  on  thu  Restoration,  r.nd  William  and  Anne,  on 
their  respective  accessions  to  tho  throne,  had  pursued  the  plan  of 
combining  the  leading  members  of  opposito  parties  in  the  mini  try  i 
but  during  Anuo's  reign  party  warfare  assumed  a  more  determined 
character,  and  her  last  ministry,  that  of  Lord  Oxford,  had  consi-t<;  1 
exclusively  of  Tories.  This  monopolising  precedent  was  now  turned 
to  the  advantage  of  tho  Whigs.  Lord  Townshend  was  prime  minister, 
though  his  name  had  not  yet  como  to  be  established  ;  and  Wali.ole, 
who  in  a  short  time  approached  him  in  influence  in  the  ministry,  held 
at  first  only  the  subordinate  post  of  paymast'-r  of  the  forces,  but  after 
tho  death  of  Lord  Halifax,  in  the  next  year,  became  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  and  first  lord  of  tho  treasury.  [Wau-ole,  Sir  Robert.] 
The  principal  acts  of  Lord  Townshend's  ministry  were  the  impeach- 
ments of  the  principal  members  of  that  whicli  had  preceded,  and  the 
Septennial  Bill.  The  latter  measure  is  a  btandiug  reproach  against 
its  Whig  authors;  and  though  the  objection,  so  often  urged,  to  the 
power  of  parliament  to  prolong  tho  existenco  of  tho  then  sitting 
House  of  Commons  is  on  tho  face  of  it  absurd,  the  reproach  ii  in 
other  respects  deserved.  Archdeacon  Coxe  states  that  Lord  Towns- 
hend and  Walpole  were  opposed  to  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Oxford 
for  high  treason,  and  strongly  recommended  the  more  judicious  course 
of  charging  him  with  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  ('  Memoirs  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,'  vol.  i.  p.  120.) 

The  Scotch  rebellion  took  place  at  the  latter  end  of  1715.  When 
the  participation  of  Sir  William  Wyndham  in  the  preparatory  intrigues 
was  discovered,  his  relationship  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  an  influential 
Whig  nobleman,  aud  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  caused  a  difficulty 
about  arresting  him,  which  the  firmness  of  Townshend  surmounted. 
The  scene  in  the  council  on  this  occasion  is  minutely  described  by 
Archdeacon  Coxe.  (Id.,  p.  128.)  "As  the  king  retired  into  his  closet 
ho  took  hold  of  Lord  Townshend's  hand,  and  said,  '  You  have  done 
me  a  great  service  to-day.' " 

In  the  summer  of  1710  Geonre  visited  Hanover,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  Stanhope :  Lord  Townshend  remained  in  England.  He  had 
strongly  opposed  tho  king's  wish  of  revisiting  his  native  dominions ; 
and  even  after  the  repeal  of  the  restraining  clause  in  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, had  reiterated  his  objections  to  the  king's  departure  from 
England.  While  the  king  was  in  Hanover  various  causes  combined  to 
estrange  him  from  the  minister  in  whom  hitherto  his  confidence  had 
been  unbounded,  and  the  ultimate  result  was  Lord  Townshend's 
dismissal  from  office.  The  causes  of  this  event  have  been  considered 
at  some  length  by  Archdeacon  Coxe,  in  his  'Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  ;'  and  by  Lord  Mahon,  iu  his  '  History  of  England  from  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle '  (vol.  i.,  ch.  7,  8). 
Lord  Mahon  has  made  it  his  object  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  his 
ancestor  Lord  Stanhope  in  the  transactions  that  led  to  Lord  Towns- 
hend's dismissal,  aud  has  succeeded  in  this  object,  and  has  also 
corrected  some  misstatements  in  Coxe's  account. 

Lord  Townshend  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  king's  German 
mistresses  and  favourites,  whose  schemes  of  avarice  and  ambition  he 
resisted.  His  temper  was  impetuous,  and  his  manner  of  speaking  and 
writing  frank  and  abrupt,  so  that  if  the  king  was  predisposed  to  take 
offence,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  opportunity.  Lord  Sunderland, 
i  who  had  aspired  to  be  premier  on  George's  accession,  and  had  deeply 
resented  the  precedence  given  to  Townshend  in  the  ministry,  joined 
the  king  after  a  time  in  Hanover,  and  was  too  well  disposed  to  join 
with  the  German  clique  in  undermining  Lord  Townshend's  influence. 
Subjects  of  difference  between  the  king  and  Lord  Townshend  occurred 
after  the  former's  going  to  Hanover.  The  king,  with  Hanoverian 
objects,  was  eager  to  declare  war  against  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  a 
measure  which  Townshend  vehemently  resisted.  A  negociation  was 
proceeding  at  the  Hague  between  England,  France,  aud  the  States- 
General,  for  a  treaty  to  secure  the  successions  to  the  English  and 
French  thrones,  and  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Pretender  from  France, 
which  the  king  and  Lord  Stanhope  in  Hanover  were  anxious  to  accele- 
rate; and  some  delays  occurred  through  Lord  Townshend,  which  were 
attributed  to  design,  owing  to  disapproval  of  the  way  iu  which  the 
treaty  was  to  be  concluded.  The  king  was  greatly  offended  at  this, 
and  ordered  Stanhope  to  write  a  strong  reproof  to  Townshend.  He 
was  however  appeased  by  Townshend's  repiy,  in  which  he  fully  vindi- 
cated himself  from  the  charge  of  wilful  delay.  But  though  this  storm 
blew  over,  another  soon  succeeded.  The  king,  anxious  to  continue  in 
Hanover  during  the  whole  winter,  had  directed  Townshend  to  transmit 
to  him  the  sentiments  of  the  cabinet  on  what  was  to  be  done  in  the 
next  session,  and  on  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
country  without  his  own  presence.  Townshend,  to  gratify  the  king's 
inclination,  did  not  press  his  return,  but  strongly  urged  that  a  discre- 
tionary power  should  be  given  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  king's 
jealousy  of  his  son  took  fright  at  this  recommendation  ;  aud  it 
seemed  to  him  to  confirm  stories  which  Sunderland  had  been 
assiduously  spreading  of  intrigues  carried  on  by  Townshend  with  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  and  others  for  placiug  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  tho 
throne.  The  king  immediately  formed  the  determination  of  dismis=ing 
Townshend;  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  S  an!  ore  prevailea 
upon  him  to  offer  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland  by  way  of  breaking 
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the  fall.  This  offer,  conveyed  by  Stanhope,  together  with  the  announce- 
ment of  his  dismissal  from  the  secretaryship,  was  indignantly  refused. 
"  I  am  highly  sensible,"  Lord  Townshend  wrote  to  the  king,  "  of  the 
honour  which  your  majesty  confers  on  me  by  condescending  to  appoint 
me  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland;  but  as  my  domestic  affaire  do  not  permit 
me  to  reside  out  of  England,  I  should  hold  myself  to  be  totally 
unworthy  of  the  choice  which  your  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  make, 
if  I  were  capable  of  enjoying  the  large  appointments  annexed  to  that 
honourable  office  without  doing  the  duty."  (Coxe's  '  Memoirs  of  Sir 
K.  Walpole,'  vol.  i.,  p.  191.)  This  was  ircny  aimed  at  Sunderland, 
who  had  been  lord-lieutenant  from  George  I. 's  accession,  and  had  never 
visited  Ireland.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  wroto  to  Stanhope,  who  had 
urgently  solicited  his  mediation  with  Townsbend,  to  prevail  on  him 
to  accept  the  lord-lieutenancy — "When  y  ou  desired  me  to  prevail  with 
my  Lord  Townshend  to  acquiesce  in  what  is  carved  out  for  him,  1 
cannot  but  say  you  deBired  an  impossibility  ;  and  'tis  fit  you  should 
know  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  cabinet  council  with  whom  you  and 
Lord  Sunderland  have  agreed  in  all  tilings  for  60  many  years,  but 
think  that,  considering  all  the  circumstances  and  manner  of  doing 
this,  nobody  could  advise  him  to  accept  of  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland. 

 And  be  assured  that  whosoev(  r  sent  over  the  account  of  any 

intrigues  or  private  correspondence  betwixt  us  and  the  two  brothers, 
or  any  management  in  the  least  tending  to  any  view  or  purpose  but 
the  service,  honour,  and  interest  of  the  king — I  must  repeat  it,  be 
assured,  they  will  be  found,  pardon  the  exprcs^on,  confounded  liars 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end."  ('  Id.,'  vol.  i.,  p.  310.)  And  in 
iinotbcr  letter  to  Stanhope,  whose  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  mis- 
apprehended, not  perhaps  unnaturally,  by  Townshend  and  Walpole, 
the  latter  made  this  pointed  appeal : — "  What  could  prevail  on  you  to 
enter  into  such  a  scheme  as  this,  and  appear  to  be  the  chief  actor  in 
it,  and  undertake  to  carry  it  through  in  all  events,  without  which  it 
would  not  have  been  undertaken,  is  unaccountable.    I  do  swear  to 

you  that  Lord  Townshend  has  no  way  deserved  it  of  you  

Believe  me,  Stanhope,  he  never  thought  you  could  enter  into  a  combi- 
nation with  his  enemies."  ('Id.,'  p.  310.)  Stanhope  had  concurred  in 
the  king's  resentment  against  Townshend,  when  he  was  supposed  to  be 
purposely  delaying  the  French  treaty,  and  had  showed  his  feeling  by 
immediately  tendering  his  resignation,  which  the  king  refused.  Cut 
having  been  satisfied  that  his  suspicions  against  Townshend  on  this 
occasion  had  been  unjust,  he  now  had  borne  no  other  part  than  to 
transmit  the  king's  commands,  and  to  endeavour  to  conciliate  him 
towards  Townshend,  and  soften  his  determination.  The  king  had 
conceived  a  disgust,  Stanhope  wrote  in  his  first  letter  on  the  subject 
to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  at  Towushend's  temper.  The  falsehoods  told 
him  of  Townshend's  intrigues  with  the  prince,  of  which  Stanhope 
naturally  said  nothing,  but  with  which  there  is  no  evidence  to  connect 
*iim,  drove  the  king  into  a  fury.  And  the  determination  which  the 
king  had  come  to  under  the  influence  of  those  violent  personal  feelings 
it  was  impossible  to  alter.  Stanhope  wrote  to  Methuen,  who  sided 
with  Townshend  and  Walpole,  though  he  had  been  destined  to  succeed 
Townshend :— "If  you  have  any  interest  or  credit  with  them,  for  God's 
fake  make  use  of  it  upon  this  occasion.  They  may  possibly  unking 
their  master,  or  (which  I  do  before  Ood  think  very  possible)  make 
him  abdicate  England,  but  they  will  certaiuly  not  force  him  to  make 
my  Lord  Townshend  secretary."  ('  Id.')  The  king's  desire  to  consult 
the  interests  of  the  Whig  party  had  led  him,  though  with  some 
reluctance,  to  adopt  Stanhope's  suggestion  of  offering  Townshend  the 
lord-lieutenancy  ;  and  now,  when  he  found  the  degree  of  resentment 
felt  by  Walpole  and  many  of  the  leading  Whigs,  led  him  also  to  keep 
the  appointment  open  till  his  return  to  England,  in  the  hope  that 
Townshend  might  yield.  Stanhope  saw  a  gleam  of  Towushend's 
return  to  his  former  post  if  he  would  first  accept  the  lord-lieutenancy, 
and  he  wrote  to  Walpole,  January  16,  1717  : — "  Believe  me,  dear  Wal- 
pole, when  I  swear  it  to  you,  that  I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  all  the 
men  in  England  to  prevail  upon  the  king  to  re-admit  my  Lord  Towns- 
hend into  his  service,  upon  any  other  terms  than  of  complying  with 
the  offer  made  of  Ireland.  The  king  will  exact  from  him  this  mark 
of  duty  and  obedience."  ('Id.,' p.  319.)  It  was  not  unnatural  that 
Townshend  and  Walpole,  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  intrigues 
against  them,  indignant  at  the  false  charges  of  which  they  had  heard, 
and  astounded  at  the  strong  step  to  which  the  king  had,  without 
giving  any  notice,  had  recourse,  should  attribute  to  Stanhope  a  share 
in  the  cabal  against  them  ;  and  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  public. 

The  effect  of  Lord  Townshend's  dismissal,  when  it  was  made  known, 
on  the  public  mind  and  on  the  Whig  party,  was  such,  that  the  king 
took  fright,  and  on  his  arrival  in  England  sent  Count  Bernsdorf  to 
Lord  Townshend  to  tell  him,  that  having  taken  away  the  seals,  though 
perhaps  on  false  reports  and  too  hastily,  he  yet  could  not  with  due 
regard  to  his  own  character  at  once  restore  them  to  him,  and  to  beg 
Townshend  to  accept  the  lord-lieutenancy  as  a  temporary  office,  to  be 
exchanged  hereafter  for  another  more  influential  one.  Townshend 
now  yielded,  and  those  who  had  sided  with  him  in  the  ministry  were 
satisfied.  But  the  union  thus  effected  did  not  last  long.  Stanhope 
and  Sunderland  had  acquired  au  ascendancy  with  the  king,  from  which 
they  were  not  now  to  be  deposed  by  Townshend  and  Walpole.  These 
showed  their  mortification  by  cold  support  in  parliament  of  the  minis- 
terial measures.  On  the  motions  for  granting  a  supply  against 
Sweden,  on  the  9th  of  April  1717,  almost  all  Townshend's  personal 


friends  voted  against  the  ministry,  which  narrowly  escaped  a  defeat 
by  a  majority  of  four.  The  next  day  Townshend  received  a  dismissal 
from  his  office  of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Walpole  immediately 
tendered  his  resignation,  which,  it  is  said,  the  king  received  with  so 
much  surprise  and  sorrow,  that  he  returned  the  seals  to  him  ten  times 
before  he  would  finally  accept  them.  [VValtoM!,  Sib  Robert.]  The 
example  of  Walpole  was  followed  by  Methuen,  Pulteuey,  the  secretary 
at  war,  Lord  Orford,  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Lord  Townshend  now  went  into  opposition,  and,  like  Walpole,  is 
open  to  the  charge  of  having  out  of  office  opposed  principles  and 
measures  which  he  had  previously  supported.  In  the  differences 
between  the  king  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  ho  and  Walpole  were  now 
the  friends  of  the  latter.  A  reconciliation  having  been  brought  about 
between  the  king  and  Prince  of  Wales,  in  April  1720,  Lord  Towns- 
hend was  admitted  a  few  days  after,  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Lord  Cowper,  Walpole,  Methuen,  and  Pulteney,  to  kiss  the  king's 
hands;  and  received  moro  decided  proofs  of  restoration  to  the  king's 
favour  by  being  appointed  in  June  one  of  the  lords  justices,  on  the 
king's  going  to  Hanover,  and  president  of  the  council.  Walpole  was 
appointed  at  the  same  time  paymaster  of  the  forces.  The  breaking 
up  of  the  South  Sea  scheme  and  the  deaths  of  Lords  Stanhope  and 
Sunderland,  led  in  1721  to  a  reconstruction  of  the  ministry,  in  which 
Lord  Townshend  became  again  secretary  of  state,  and  Walpole  also 
resumed  his  old  posts  of  firat  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  Walpole  had  now  attained  to  a  more  iullueutial 
position  in  the  country,  and  was  considered  prime  minister. 

Townshend  and  Walpole  had  now  again  completo  influence  with  the 
king.  Lord  Carteret,  who  was  the  other  secretary  of  state,  beginning 
together  with  Count  Bernsdorf,  to  intrigue  against  Townshend,  did 
not  find  success,  as  Lord  Sunderland  had  done  in  former  days. 
When  the  kiug  went  again  to  Hanover,  Townsbend  now  took  care  to 
accompany  him,  and  Lord  Carteret  accompanied  him  also.  "  The 
superior  influence  of  Townshend  and  Walpole,"  says  Archdeacon 
Coxe,  "was  not  solely  gained  by  court  intrigues,  or  by  the  corruption 
of  German  favourites,  and  was  not  prostituted  by  a  preference  of 
Hanoverian  interests  to  those  of  England.  In  the  midst  of  these 
cabals,  the  conduct  of  the  brother  ministers  wa3  firm  and  manly, 
moving  in  direct  opposition  to  the  king's  prejudices  and  the  wi-hes 
of  the  German  junta.  Townshend  prevented  the  adoption  of  violent 
measures  against  Russia,  proposed  by  Bernsdorf  and  seconded  by 
Carteret,  which,  if  pursued,  must  have  involved  England  with  the 
czar;  and  he  exultingly  informed  Walpole  that  the  king  continued 
true  to  his  resolution  of  signing  no  paper  relating  to  British  affairs  but 
in  his  presence."  ('Memoirs  of  Sir  R.  Walpole,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  1G6) 
Lord  Carteret  was  removed  from  the  secretaryship  of  state  in  1724, 
and  made  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the 
brother  of  Townshend's  first  wife,  succeeded  him;  and  eventually 
became,  what  Carteret  had  been,  Townshend's  rival.  There  soon 
arose  also  a  coolness  between  Townshend  and  his  other  brother-in- 
law,  and  old  friend  aud  colleague,  Walpole,  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to 
their  altered  positions  and  Townshend's  jealousy  of  Walpole's  growing 
superiority.  It  was  not  until  1730  that  the  breach  between  the  two 
brother  ministers,  and  Lord  Townshend's  resignation,  took  place: 
but  there  were  symptoms  of  a  ri-ing  misunderstanding  as  early  as 
1725,  two  years  before  the  death  of  George  I,  Walpole  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  to  blame  in  the  beginning. 

On  George  II.'s  accession,  in  June  1727,  Walpole's  pre-eminence 
was  fully  established.  During  this  year  Townshend  had  a  dangerous 
illness,  which  was  expected  to  be  fatal;  and  when  he  was  supposed 
to  be  dying,  Walpole  wrote,  that  he  considered  him  "the  bulwark  of 
the  constitution,"  and  that  he  trusted  "Providence  would  interfere  to 
save  the  man  without  whom  all  must  fall  to  the  ground."  (Coxe's 
'Memoirs  of  Sir  R.  Walpole,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  382.)  But  Walpole's  generous 
conduct  was  destined  to  be  fruitless. 

In  the  year  1729  Walpole  aud  Townshend  had  become  determined 
opponents  in  the  ministry,  and  Walpole,  having  the  support  of  Queen 
Caroline,  who  wa3  all-powerful  with  the  kiug,  had  no  difficulty  in 
always  gaining  the  victory  over  Townshend.  Almost  every  question 
that  arose  became  a  subject  of  dispute.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
Walpole  endeavoured  to  bring  Lord  Harrington  into  the  cabinet: 
Lord  Townshend  brought  forward  a  rival  candidate  in  Lord  Stan- 
hope, afterwards  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  Lord  Towns- 
hend's object  was  defeated.  Dr.  Maty  has  related  the  following 
anecdote  in  his  'Memoirs  of  Lord  Chesterfield'  (p.  112)  :  "The  first 
time  he"  (Lord  Chesterfield)  "appeared  at  court  on  his  return  to 
London,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  took  him  aside  and  told  him,  '  I  find  you 
are  come  to  be  secretary  of  state.'  '  Not  I,'  said  his  lordship,  '  I  have 
as  yet  no  pretensions,  and  wish  for  a  place  of  more  ease.    But  I 

claim  the  garter  I  am  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  the  blue  riband 

would  add  two  inches  to  my  size.'  'Then  I  see  how  it  is,'  replied  Sir 
Robert,  '  it  is  Townshend's  intrigue,  in  which  you  have  no  share ;  but 
it  will  be  fruitless,  you  cannot  be  secretary  of  state,  nor  shall  you 
be  beholden  for  the  gratification  of  your  wishes  to  anybody  but 
myself.'  "  Disputes  arose  also  between  Townshend  and  Newcastle  oi 
an  important  que-tiou  of  foreign  policy.  Townshend  had  advised 
strong  measures  against  the  emperor,  and  had  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  king  to  a  despatch  directing  an  invasion  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands.    He  went  out  of  town  to  Norfolk  for  a  short  time,  and 
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iu  his  absence  Newcastle,  with  the  aid  of  Walpole  and  the  queen,  had 
brought  the  king  to  approve  of  a  contrary  policy.  Townshend  now 
determined  to  resign.  Angry  words,  and  even  blows,  passed  between 
him  and  Walpole  before  ho  did  bo.  A  particular  account  of  their 
quarrel  is  given  by  Archdeacon  Coxo,  in  his  '  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.* 

Lord  Townshend's  resignation  took  place  on  the  15th  of  May  1730. 
He  retired  immediately  to  his  seat  at  Rainhain,  and,  never  again 
returning  to  London,  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  turnip 
from  Germany  into  this  country.  Lord  Chesterfield  visited  him  in 
his  retirement,  to  press  his  coming  to  London  to  be  present  at  an 
important  debate,  and  Lord  Townshend  refused,  saying  that  he 
remembered  Lord  Cowpcr,  though  a  staunch  Whig,  had  been 
betrayed  by  personal  pique  into  voting  with  the  Tories,  and  he  added, 
"  I  know  I  am  extremely  warm,  and  I  am  apprehensive,  if  I  should 
attend  the  House  of  Lords,  I  also  may  bo  hurried  away  by  the  impo- 
tuosity  of  my  temper  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  which,  in  my  cooler 
moments,  I  may  regret"  "  Ho  left  office,"  says  Lord  Mahon,  "  with 
a  most  unblemished  character,  and — what  is  still  less  common — a 
most  patriotic  moderation.  Had  he  gone  into  opposition,  or  even 
steered  a  neutral  course,  he  must  have  caused  great  embarrassment 
and  difficulty  to  his  triumphant  rival.  But  he  must  thereby  have 
thwarted  a  policy  of  which  he  approved,  and  hindered  measures 
which  he  wished  to  see  adopted.  In  spite  of  the  most  flattering 
advances  from  the  opposition,  who  were  prepared  to  receive  him  with 
open  arms,  he  nobly  resolved  to  retire  altogether  from  public  life. 
He  withdrew  to  his  paternal  acres  at  Rainham,  where  he  passed  the 
eight  remaining  years  of  bis  life  in  well  earned  leisure  or  in  agricul- 
tural improvements."  ('History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,'  &c,  vol.  ii.,  c.  xv.) 

Lord  Townshend  died  on  the  21st  of  June  1738,  in  his  sixty-third 
year.  He  was  an  able  and  honest  minister,  but  his  ability  and  honesty 
were  unfortunately  uncontrolled  by  temper  or  prudent  tact.  He 
was  not  conspicuous  as  an  orator.  Lord  Chesterfield  has  left  a 
description  of  his  speaking  which  is  not  altogether  flattering.  "  The 
late  Lord  Townshend  always  spoke  materially,  with  argument  and 
knowledge,  but  never  pleased.  Why  ?  His  diction  was  not  only 
inelegant,  but  frequently  ungrammatical,  and  always  vulgar;  his 
cadences  false,  his  voice  unharmonious,  and  his  action  ungraceful. 
Nobody  heard  him  with  patience;  and  the  young  fellows  used  to 
joke  upon  him,  and  repeat  his  inaccuracies."  ('Letters,'  vol.  ii, 
p.  318.) 

TOWNSHEND,  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  CHARLES,  was  the 
second  son  of  the  third  Viscount  Townshend,  by  Audrey,  only  child  of 
Edward  Harrison,  Esq.,  governor  of  Madras,  and  grandson  of  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  article.  He  was  born  in  1725.  He  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1747,  and  very  soon  gave  earnest  of  his 
future  distinction.  He  supported  the  Pelham  administration,  and  was 
selected  to  move  the  address  on  the  opening  of  the  session  in  Novem- 
ber 1749,  after  the  full  establishment  of  peace  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  The  Marriage  Bill,  introduced  in  1753,  was  opposed  by 
Townshend  in  a  speech  of  singular  power  and  beauty,  which,  happily 
combining  humour,  argument,  and  eloquence,  fixed  his  reputation  as 
a  debater.  An  excellent  report  of  the  speech  has  been  preserved,  and 
is  printed  in  the  '  Parliamentary  History,'  vol.  xv.,  p.  58.  Lord  Hills- 
borough, who  replied  to  Townshend,  began  his  speech  by  remarking, 
"  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  danger  I  am  in,  when  I  rise  up  to  speak 
after  the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last ;  his  manner  of  speaking 
is  so  engaging,  there  is  such  a  music  in  hi3  voice,  that  it  pleases  the 
ear,  though  it  does  not  inform  the  understanding ;  at  the  same  time 
he  expresses  his  sentiments  in  such  beautiful  terms,  is  so  ingenious  in 
finding  out  arguments  for  supporting  his  opinion,  and  states  those 
arguments  in  so  strong  a  light,  that  he  is  always  most  deservedly  heard 
with  attention,  and  even  with  a  sort  of  prejudice  in  favour  of  every- 
thing he  says."  (Id.,  p.  62.)  This  is  a  clear  and  decisive  testimony  to 
the  position  which  Townshend  had  now  taken  in  the  house,  and  to  that 
eloquence,  of  which  Flood,  comparing  Townshend  with  Barre,  Conway, 
and  others,  towards  the  end  of  his  career,  observed,  "  He  is  the  orator ; 
the  rest  are  speakers."    ('Charlemont  Correspondence,'  p.  27.) 

Townshend's  speech  on  the  Marriage  Bill  has  been  commemorated 
by  another  contemporary,  Horace  Walpole,  earl  of  Orford.  "A  6eoond 
adversary  appeared  against  the  bill.  This  was  Charles  TownsheDd, 
second  son  of  my  lord  Townshend,  a  young  man  of  unbounded  ambi- 
tion, of  exceeding  application,  and,  as  it  now  appeared,  of  abilities 
capable  of  satisfying  that  ambition,  and  of  not  wanting  that  applica- 
tion ;  yet  to  such  parts  and  such  industry  he  was  fond  of  associating 
all  the  little  arts  and  falsehoods  that  always  depreciate,  though  so 
often  thought  necessary  by  a  genius.  He  had  been  an  early  favourite 
of  Lord  Halifax,  and  had  already  distinguished  himself  on  affairs  of 
trade,  and  in  drawing  plans  and  papers  for  that  province;  but  not 
rising  in  proportion  to  his  ambition,  he  comforted  himself  with 
employing  as  many  stratagems  as  had  ever  been  imputed  to  the  most 
successful  statesman.  His  figure  was  tall  and  advantageous,  his  action 
vehement,  his  voice  loud,  his  laugh  louder.  He  had  art  enough  to 
disguise  anything  but  his  vanity.  He  spoke  long,  and  with  much  wit, 
and  drew  a  picture  with  much  humour  at  least,  if  not  with  much 
humility,  of  himself  and  his  own  situation,  as  the  younger  son  of  a 
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capricious  father,  who  had  already  debarred  bin  from  an  advantageous 
match.  '  Were  new  shackle*  to  be  forged  to  keep  young  men  of  abili- 
ties from  mounting  to  a  level  with  their  elder  brothers?'"  Lord 
Orford  proceeds  to  draw  a  comparison  between  Townshend  and  Con- 
way, who  also  distinguished  himself  on  the  same  side  iu  this  debate, 
and  to  speculate  on  their  future  careers.  "  What  will  be  their  fates 
I  know  not,  but  this  Mr.  Townshend  and  Mr.  Conway  seemed  marked 
by  nature  for  leaders,  perhaps  for  rivals,  in  the  government  of  their 
country.  The  quickness  of  genius  is  eminently  with  the  first,  and  a 
superiority  of  application  ;  tho  propriety  and  amiablencss  of  character 
with  the  latter.  One  grasps  at  fortune  ;  the  other  only  seems  pleased 
to  accept  fortune  when  it  advances  to  him.  The  one  foresees1  Limn.  If 
equal  to  everything  ;  the  other  finds  himself  so  whenever  he  essays. 
Charles  Townshend  seems  to  have  no  passion  but  ambition  ;  ifarry 
Conway  not  oven  to  have  that.  The  one  is  impetuous  and  unsteady  ; 
the  other  cool  and  determined.  Conway  is  indolent,  but  can  bo 
assiduous  ;  Charles  Townshend  can  only  bo  indefatigable.  The  latter 
woull  govern  mankind  for  his  own  sake;  the  former,  for  theirs." 
('  Last  Ten  Years  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,'  vol.  i.,  p.  2'J>>.) 

In  the  changes  iu  tho  administration  which  followed  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  death  iu  1751,  Townshend  received  the  appointment  of  a 
lord  of  the  Admiralty.  On  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  resignation  in 
November  1756,  and  the  formation  of  a  ministry  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  with  Mr.  Pitt  as  secretary  of  state,  Townshend  was 
appointed  to  the  lucrative  po3t  of  treasurer  of  the  chamber.  There 
are  some  letters  iu  the  'Correspondence  of  Lord  Chatham'  which 
show  the  importance  that  was  attached  at  this  time  to  Charles  Town- 
shend's support,  and  the  trouble  taken  to  secure  him  (vol.  i.,  pp.  181, 
seq.).  Townshend  demanded  the  place  of  cofferer,  a  lucrative  post  in 
the  household.  This  was  already  engaged.  The  trea-urership  of  the 
chamber  was  then  offered,  and  represented  as  in  every  respect  exactly 
equal  to  the  cofferer.''  Lord  Bute  went  to  Townshend,  and,  not  finding 
him,  to  Townshend's  brother,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Townshend,  to 
press  his  acceptance  of  this  office,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  name,  succeeded  in  satisfying  him.  This  ministry  was  but 
short  lived.  Pitt  resigned  in  the  spring  of  next  year,  in  consequence 
of  tho  dismissal  of  Lord  Temple,  and  Townshend  lvsigned  also. 
Townshend  refused  offei'3  to  join  the  new  ministry,  wnich  Lord  WalJe- 
grave  had  been  commissioned  to  form.  After  some  months  of  fruitless 
negociations  the  king  was  obliged  to  return  to  Pitt,  and  in  the  miuistry 
formed  by  him  as  premier  in  June  1757,  Townshend  resumed  his  post 
of  treasurer  of  the  chamber. 

In  March  1761,  Townshend  was  appointed  secretary-atwar.  The 
next  year,  Lord  Bute's  ascendancy  having  led  to  the  resignations  of 
Pitt  and  Lord  Temple  in  the  first  instance,  and  shortly  after  of  the 
Dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Devonshire,  an  offer  was  made  to  Townshend 
of  the  secretaryship  of  the  plantations,  which  he  refused.  Mr.  Nuthall 
writes  to  Lady  Chatham,  October  14,  1762  : — "  My  countryman  the 
right  honourable  Charles  Townshend  was  yesterday  sent  for  by  the 
Earl  of  Bute,  who  opened  to  him  this  new  system,  and  offered  him 
the  secretaryship  of  the  plantations  and  board  of  trade,  which  he  not 
only  refused,  but  refused  all  connection  aud  intercourse  whatsoever 
with  the  new  counsellor,  and  spoke  out  freely.  He  was  afterwards 
three  times  with  the  king,  to  whom  he  was  more  explicit,  and  said 
things  that  did  not  a  little  alarm.  On  his  coming  out  of  the  closet, 
Mr.  Fox  met  him  and  gave  him  joy :  he  asked,  '  For  what  ? '  Mr.  Fox 
replied,  '  Of  your  being  secretary  of  state  for  the  plantations.'  Mr. 
T.  answered,  'Don't  believe  that,  sir,  till  you  hear  it  from  me.'  Mr.  Fox 
was  struck,  and  said  he  was  greatly  astonished,  for  he  had  understood 
that  this  had  been  settled."  ('  Correspondence  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,' 
vol.  iii.,  p.  183.)  Townshend  however  supported  in  parliament  the 
preliminaries  for  the  peace,  but  soon  after  was  among  the  opposition 
to  Lord  Bute's  ministry.  On  Lord  Bute's  resignation,  in  1763,  it  was 
rumoured  that  Townshend  was  to  be  offered  the  place  of  first  lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  first  lord  of  trade  and 
the  plantations.  In  the  fruitless  negociations  which  took  place  with 
Mr.  Pitt  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  Townshend  was  one  of  those 
named  by  Pitt  to  the  king.  ('  Chatham  Correspondence,'  vol.  iii, 
p.  265.) 

Mr.  Grenville's  Stamp  Act,  introduced  early  in  1765,  was  zealously 
supported  by  Charles  Townshend  in  a  speech  which  elicited  from 
Colonel  Barre',  in  reply,  one  of  his  most  successful  parliamentary 
efforts.  Townshend  had  concluded  with  the  words,  "  And  these 
Americans,  children  planted  by  our  care,  nourished  by  our  indulgence, 
protected  by  our  arms  until  they  are  grown  to  a  good  degree  of 
strength  and  opulence,  will  they  grudge  to  contribute  their  mite  to 
relieve  us  from  the  heavy  load  of  national  expense  which  we  lie 
under?''  "They  planted  by  your  care  !"  cried  Colonel  Barre  :  "No, 
your  oppressions  planted  them  in  America;"  and  so  he  went  on,  over- 
throwing each  clause  of  the  peroration.  Under  Lord  Rockingham's 
administration,  formed  in  July  1765,  Townshend  held  the  place  of 
paymaster  of  the  forces.  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Conway's, 
who  was  secretary  of  state  aud  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
this  administration,  that  the  posts  held  by  him  had  been  offered 
to  Townshend,  and  refused  by  him.  Afterwards,  with  a  vacillation 
characteristic  of  him,  aud  by  which  he  acquired  the  name  of  the 
weathercock,  he  repented  his  refusal,  and  was  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
superior  profits  of  paymaster  for  the  greater  honour  of  secretary  and 
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leader.  ,;  C.  T.,  with  all  his  cordiality,  fixes  conditions  to  his  good 
will :  '  confidence  and  the  cabinet '  were  the  words  a  little  while  ago ; 
now  he  wishes  to  be  useful,  and  the  way  in  which  he  can  be  so  most  is 
as  leader  of  the  House.    I  closed  at  once,  with  the  addition  that  he 

should  then  be  secretary  of  state  too  To-day  I  have  privately 

heard  that  he  has  said  in  a  letter  that  things  were  changed  since  he 
refused."  ('  The  Companion  to  the  Newspaper,'  1835,  p.  365,  where 
there  are  several  extracts  from  Conway's  unpublished  letters.)  Towns- 
hend, who  carried  his  vacillation  into  his  public  conduct,  and  the 
effect  of  whose  brilliant  talents  has  been  lessened,  both  for  his  time 
and  for  posterity,  by  the  versatility  of  his  politics,  now  supported  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  which  he  had  helped  the  previous  session  to 
introduce.  Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  Rockingham  adminis- 
tration, he  had  been  detained  in  the  country  by  illness,  which  many 
supposed  to  be  a  cloak  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  new  arrangements, 
and  with  the  position  in  which  he  found  himself.  A  pleasant  news- 
paper skit  upon  this  circumstance  has  been  preserved  by  Lord 
Chesterfield  ('  Letters,'  vol.  iv.,  p,  263) : — "  We  hear  that  the  Right 
Honourable  Charles  Townshend  is  indisposed,  at  his  house,  in  Oxford- 
shire, of  a  pain  in  his  side  ;  but  it  is  not  said  in  which  side." 

The  Rockingham  administration  died  in  July  1766,  "having  lasted," 
as  Burke  has  chronicled  it,  in  his  'Short  Account  of  a  late  Short 
Administration,'  "just  one  year  and  twenty  days."  In  the  new  admi- 
nistration formed  by  Pitt,  now  created  Lord  Chatham,  Townshend 
was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
There  had  been  difficulty,  as  before,  in  prevailing  upon  him  to  give  up 
lih  lucrative  post  of  paymaster:  he  first  said  he  would  do' so,  and  then 
said  he  would  not ;  but  the  firmness  of  Lord  Chatham  kept  him  to  his 
first  statement.  The  Utters  which  passed  on  the  subject  between 
Lord  Chatham,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  king,  and  Townshend,  may 
be  seen  in  the  '  Chatham  Correspondence,'  vol.  iii.,  pp,  458-63. 

Tho  course  of  this  Chatham  administration  is  well  known.  Lord 
Chatham  was  soon  too  ill  to  transact  any  business  or  exercise  any  con- 
trol over  his  colleagues,  who  quarrelled  with  one  another,  and  among 
whom  Townshend  was  looked  upon  as  presuming  and  contumacious. 
Townshend  insisted,  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  on  a  tax  being 
laid  on  the  Americau  ports.  If  this  were  not  done,  he  declared,  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  wrote  to  Lord  Chatham,  March  13,  1767,  "he  would 
not  remain  chancellor  of  the  exchequer."  "  His  behaviour  on  the 
whole,"  adds  the  duke,  "  was  such  as  no  cabinet  will,  I  am  confident, 
submit  to."  ('  Chatham  Correspondence,' vol.  iii.,  p.  232.)  And  on  the 
same  day  Lord  Shelburne  writes  to  Lord  Chatham, — "I  was  surprised 
at  Mr.  Townshend's  conduct,  which  really  continues  excessive  on  every 
occasion,  till  I  afterwards  understood  in  conversation  that  he  declared 
he  knew  of  Lord  North's  refusal,  and  from  himself.  ....  It  appears 
to  me  quite  impossible  that  Mr.  T.  can  mean  to  go  on  in  the  king's 
service."  (Id.,  p.  235.)  The  policy  of  Townshend  prevailed,  and  on 
the  2nd  of  June  he  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  those 
unfortunate  resolutions  imposing  duties  upon  glass,  paper,  tea,  and 
certain  other  articles  imported  into  America,  which  rekindled  rebel- 
lion in  the  colonies,  and  eventually  led  to  their  separation  from  the 
mother-country.  This  was  done  under  the  nominal  premiership  of 
Lord  Chatham,  the  determined  opponent  of  American  taxation,  but 
who  was  now  kept  by  illness  aloof  from  business,  and  had  not  been 
consulted.  Soon  the  necessity  of  constructing  a  new  administration 
with  an  efficieut  head  was  perceived,  and  a  negociation  between  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle having  failed,  it  was  understood  that  Charles  Townshend  was 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  ministry.  When  the  highest 
power  in  tho  state  was  then  just  within  his  grasp,  he  was  suddenly 
carried  away  by  a  putrid  fever,  on  the  4th  of  September  1767. 

The  talents  and  character  of  Charles  Townshend  have  been  embalmed 
in  a  splendid  passage  in  Mr.  Burke's  celebrated  speech  on  American 
taxation.  The  orator  had  already  passed  in  review  Mr.  Grenville  and 
his  Stamp  Act,  and  the  repeal  of  that  act  during  Lord  Rockingham's 
ministry,  and  having  come  to  Lord  Chatham's  administration,  and  the 
policy  of  Charles  Townshend,  so  abhorrent  to  the  tenor  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham's principles,  he  proceeds: — "For  even  then,  sir,  even  before  this 
splendid  orb  was  entirely  set,  and  while  the  western  horizon  was  in  a 
blaze  with  his  descending  glory,  on  the  opposite  quarter  of  the 
heavens  arose  another  luminary,  and  for  his  hour  became  lord  of  the 
ascendant.  This  light  too  is  passed  and  set  for  ever.  You  understand, 
to  be  sure,  that  1  speak  of  Charles  Townshend,  officially  the  repro- 
ducer of  the  fatal  scheme,  whom  I  cannot  even  now  remember  without 
some  degree  of  sensibility.  In  truth,  sir,  he  was  the  delight  and  orna- 
ment of  this  House,  and  the  charm  of  every  private  society  which  he 
honoured  with  his  presence.  Perhaps  there  never  arose  in  this 
countr}r,  nor  in  any  country,  a  man  of  a  more  pointed  and  finished 
wit,  and  (where  his  passions  were  not  concerned)  of  a  more  refined, 
exquisite,  and  penetrating  judgment.  If  he  had  not  so  great  a  stock 
as  some  have  had,  who  flourished  formerly,  of  knowledge  long 
treasured  up,  he  knew  better  by  far  than  any  man  I  ever  was 
acquainted  with  how  to  bring  together  within  a  short  time  all  that 
was  necessary  to  establish,  to  illustrate,  and  to  decorate  that  side  of  the 
question  he  supported.  He  stated  his  matter  skilfully  and  powerfully. 
He  particularly  excelled  in  a  most  luminous  explanation  and  display 
of  his  subject.  His  style  of  argument  was  neither  trite  and  vulgar  nor 
subtle  and  abstruse.    He  hit  the  House  just  between  wind  and  water; 


and  not  being  troubled  with  too  anxious  a  zeal  for  any  matter  in 
question,  he  was  never  more  tedious  or  more  earnest  than  the  precon- 
ceived opinions  and  present  temper  of  his  hearers  required,  to  whom 
he  was  always  in  perfect  unison.  He  conformed  exactly  to  the 
temper  of  the  House ;  and  he  seemed  to  guide,  because  he  was  always 

sure  to  follow  it  There  are  many  young  members  in  the  House 

(such  of  late  has  been  the  rapid  succession  of  public  men)  who  never 
saw  that  prodigy  Charles  Townshend,  nor  of  course  know  what  a 
ferment  he  was  able  to  excite  in  everything  by  the  violent  ebullition  of 
his  mixed  virtues  and  failings,— for  failings  he  had  undoubtedly ;  many 
of  us  remember  them ;  we  are  this  day  considering  the  effect  of  them. 
But  he  had  no  failings  which  were  not  owing  to  a  noble  cause ;  to  an 
ardent,  generous,  perhaps  an  immoderate  passion  for  fame;  a  passion 
which  is  the  instinct  of  all  great  souls.  He  worshipped  that  goddess 
wheresoever  she  appeared  ;  but  he  paid  his  particular  devotions  to  her 
in  her  favourite  habitation,  in  her  chosen  temple,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons He  was  truly  the  child  of  the  House.  He  never  thought, 

did,  or  said  anything,  but  with  a  view  to  you.  He  every  day  adapted 
himself  to  your  disposition,  and  adjusted  himself  before  it  as  at  a 
looking-glass." 

Townshend  bad  married  Caroline,  the  daughter  and  hoiress  of  John, 
second  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Greenwich,  and  widow  of  the  Earl  of  Dal- 
keith, eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  Just  before  his  death, 
while  his  Influence  was  in  the  ascendant,  he  obtained  for  his  wife  the 
title  of  Baroness  Greenwich.  Townshend  selected  Adam  Smith  as 
tutor  and  travelling  companion  for  his  step-son  the  young  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  [Smith,  Adam],  having  been  first  led  to  this  choice,  we 
are  informed  by  a  letter  of  Mr.  Hume's,  by  his  admiration  of  the 
'  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments.' 

TOWNSON,  THOMAS,  D.D.,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Townson,  rector  of  Much  Lees,  in  Essex,  where  he  was  born  in  1715. 
After  the  usual  preparatory  education,  conducted  partly  at  home, 
partly  at  school,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he 
was  entered  a  commoner  of  Christchurch  in  March  1733.  In  July 
1735  he  was  elected  a  demy  (or  scholar)  of  Magdalen  College  ;  in  1736 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.A. ;  in  1737  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  Magdalen ;  and  in  June  1739  he  commenced  M.A.  Ia 
December  1741  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  in  September  1742, 
priest,  by  Dr.  Seeker,  bishop  of  Oxford.  Immediately  after  this  he 
set  out,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Dawkins,  Mr.  Drake,  and  Mr.  Houlds- 
worth,  on  a  tour  through  Italy,  Germany,  and  Holland,  from  which  he 
did  not  return  till  1745.  Having  resumed  his  residence  at  the  uni- 
versity, he  was  in  1746  presented  by  his  college  to  the  living  of 
Hatfield  Peverell,  in  Essex,  which  he  retained  till  1749,  when  ho 
resigned  it  on  being  presented  by  Sir  Walter  Wagstaffe  Bagot,  Bart., 
to  the  rectory  of  Blithfield  in  Staffordshire.  This  year  he  was  senior 
proctor  of  the  university  ;  soon  after  his  quitting  which  office  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.D.  He  resigned  his  fellowship  in  January 
1751,  on  being  instituted  to  the  living  of  the  lower  mediety  of  Malpas, 
in  Cheshire,  to  which  he  was  presented  by  his  friend  Mr.  Drake,  but 
which  he  did  not  accept  without  some  reluctance,  arising  principally 
from  his  unwillingness  to  leave  Oxford. 

In  1758,  having  received,  under  the  will  of  the  Rev.  William  Bar-  i 
croft,  rector  of  Fairsted  and  vicar  of  Kelvedon  in  Essex,  a  beque3t  of  j 
above  8000Z.,  together  with  his  library,  he  resigned  Blithfield,  and 
having  now  more  leisure,  he  began  to  apply  himself  with  greater  assi-  '; 
duity  to  literary  pursuits  in  connection  with  his  profession.  The  first  j 
work  which  he  finished  was  an  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,  which 
however  was  never  printed.  His  first  publication  was  an  anonymous  I 
pamphlet,  entitled  '  Doubts  concerning  the  Authenticity  of  the  last 
Publication  of  the  Confessional,  addressed  to  [Dr.  Blackburue]  the 
author  of  that  learned  Work,'  8vo,  1767.  This  was  followed  in  1763 
by  '  A  Defence '  of  the  '  Doubts,'  and  by  another  pamphlet  entitled 
'  A.  Dialogue  between  Izaac  Walton  and  Homologistes ;  in  which  the 
Character  of  Bishop  Sanderson  is  defended  against  the  Author  of  the 
Confessional.' 

In  1768  he  made  a  second  tour  to  the  Continent  with  Mr.  Drake's 
eldest  son,  Mr.  William  Drake,  of  Brasenose  College.  In  1778  he  pub- 
lished his  principal  work,  his  '  Discourses  on  the  Four  Gospels,'  4to, 
which  immediately  attracted  great  attention  ;  and  in  testimony  of  the 
merit  of  which  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  the  author  iu 
February  1779  the  degree  of  D.D.  by  diploma.  A  German  translation 
of  this  work  appeared  at  Leipzig,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  in  1783.  In  ITsO 
Dr.  Porteus,  then  bishop  of  Chester,  bestowed  upon  Dr.  Townson  the 
archdeaconry  of  Richmond.  In  1783  the  divinity  chair  at  Oxford  was 
offered  to  him  by  Lord  North,  the  chancellor,  but  his  advanced  time 
of  life  induced  him  to  decline  accepting  it.    He  died  April  15,  1792. 

Dr.  Townson's  collected  works  were  published  in  2  vols.  8vo  in 
1810,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Archdeacon)  Churton,  together 
with  a  Memoir  of  the  author,  from  which  the  above  facts  are  extracted. 
In  addition  to  the  productions  that  have  been  mentioned  above,  this 
collection  contains  some  single  sermons,  and  a  portion  of  a  treatise  on 
the  Resurrection,  entitled  '  A  Discourse  on  the  Evangelical  Histoi  iea 
of  the  Resurrection  and  First  Appearance  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,'  a  few  copies  of  which,  in  4to,  had  been  printed  by  the 
author  in  1784,  and  distributed  among  his  friends.  Dr.  Townson  was 
as  highly  distinguished  by  the  virtues  of  his  private  character  as  fof 
his  professional  learning  and  ability. 
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TRADESCANT,  JOHN,  thonameof  two  naturalists,  father  and  sou, 
who  lived  In  England  during  the  seventeenth  century.  .Joint  Tradescaut, 
the  elder,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  beon  a  Dut  chman,  but  no  record 
occurs  of  the  time  of  his  birth  or  of  his  arrival  In  England.  Ho  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Ocrarde,  who  wrote  his  Herbal  in 
151)7  ;  but  in  Johnson's  edition  of  this  work,  published  in  1033,  ho  is 
frequently  alludod  to  :  hence  Pulteney  concludes  that  ho  arrived  iu 
England  between  these  periods,  but  various  minute  circumstances  that 
have  come  to  light  render  it  probable  that  he  was  really  an  English- 
man. A  note  in  that  invaluable  storehouse  of  out-of-the-way  in- 
formation, '  Notes  and  Queries'  (in  several  of  the  earlier  voluuios  of 
which  a  great  deal  of  new  matter  concerning  the  Tradescants  is 
collected),  shows  that  he  was  certainly  resident  at  Meopham  in  Kent, 
in  1608,  there  being  iu  the  parish  register  under  August  3,  an  entry  of 
the  baptism  of  his  son  John  ('  Notes  and  Queries,'  vol.  v.  206),  and  the 
will  of  the  younger  Tradescant  mentions  the  Tradescants  of  Walbers- 
wick  in  Suffolk,  in  a  way  that  would  imply  that  they  were  his  kinsmen 
as  well  as  namesakes.  Early  in  life  he  had  travelled  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  he  occupied  some  position  in  the  suite  of  Sir  Dudley  Diggs,  am- 
bassador to  Russia  in  1618.  During  a  voyage  up  the  Mediterranean,  he 
made  collections  of  plants  in  Barbary  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. In  1629  ho  was  appointed  gardener  to  Charles  I.,  having  pre- 
viously been  gardener  to  the  lord-treasurer  Salisbury,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  other  noblemen.  He  died  in  1038.  He  left  behind  him  a 
large  collection  of  specimens  of  natural  history,  coins,  medals,  and 
'  rarities,'  the  first  of  the  kind  it  is  believed  formed  in  this  country, 
and  a  garden  well-stored  with  rare  and  curious  plants.  In  the  Ash- 
moleau  Library  at  Oxford  is  preserved  a  folio  manuscript,  entitled 
'Tradescants  Orchard,  illustrated  in  sixty-five  coloured  drawings  of 
fruits,  exhibiting  various  kinds  of  the  apple,  cherry,  damson,  date, 
gooseberry,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  nectarines,  grape,  hasell-nut,  quince, 
strawberry,  with  the  times  of  their  ripening,'  which  is  supposed  to  be  iu 
the  elder  Tradcscaut's  handwriting. 

John  Tradescant,  tho  Younger,  son  of  the  above,  was  born  in 
August  1008,  and  inherited  his  fath era's  taste  for  natural  history.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  life  he  made  a  voyage  to  Virginia,  and  brought 
from  that  country  a  collection  of  dried  plants  and  seeds.  In  1656  he 
published  in  12mo  a  little  work  entitled  '  Museum  Tradescantium,'  or 
'A  Collection  of  Rarities  preserved  at  South  Lambeth  near  London.' 
It  contains  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  his  father's  museum,  which  he 
had  by  his  own  exertions  greatly  augmented.  This  museum  contained 
not  only  stuffed  animals  and  dried  plants,  but  also  minerals,  instru- 
ments of  war  and  domestic  use  of  various  nations,  also  a  collection  of 
coins  and  medals.  This  museum  is  remarkable  as  containing  one  of 
the  few  specimens  ever  known  of  the  Dodo,  a  bird  now  supposed  to 
be  extinct.  The  catalogue  of  the  museum  is  accompanied  with  good 
engravings  of  the  two  Tradescants,  and  is  sought  after  by  print- 
collectors  on  this  account.  The  younger  Tradescant  was  intimate 
with  most  of  the  celebrated  men  of  his  time,  and  his  collection  of 
natural  objects  was  visited  and  aided  by  the  most  distinguished 
persons  of  the  day.  In  1650  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Elias 
Ashmole,  who,  with  his  wife,  lived  in  his  house  during  the  summer  of 
1652.  The  result  of  this  was  so  close  a  friendship,  that  Tradescant, 
by  a  deed  of  gift,  dated  December  15,  1657,  made  over  his  museum  of 
natural  history  to  Ashmole,  the  gift  to  take  effect  after  his  death.  He 
died  April  22,  1662  ;  leaving  a  will  in  which  his  museum  was  be- 
queathed to  his  wife  Hester  Tradescant  during  her  life,  "  and  after  her 
decease  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  to  which  of  them 
she  shall  think  fit."  No  mention  is  made  of  Ashmole  in  this  will,  but 
that  zealous  antiquary  was  little  disposed  to  forego  his  claim  to  the 
"  closet  of  rarities.''  Accordingly  we  find  this  entry  in  his  '  Diary,' 
about  a  month  after  Tradescant's  death:  "May  30,  1662.  This 
Easter  term  I  preferred  a  bill  in  Chancery  against  Mrs.  Tradescant,  for 
the  rarities  her  husband  had  settled  on  me."  From  the  documents  of 
this  Chancery  suit  (which  Dr.  Hamel  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  had 
become  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Tradescants,  and  with  rare 
patience  investigated  the  obscurer  portions  of  it,  Las  in  a  visit  to 
England  succeeded  in  examining),  it  appears  that  Ashmole  was  unable 
to  produce  the  deed  of  gift,  which  he  avers  Mrs.  Tradescant,  to  whom 
he  entrusted  it,  had  "burned  or  otherwise  destroyed;"  and  Mrs. 
Tradescant  on  the  other  hand,  without  apparently  denying  that  such 
a  deed  had  been  executed,  pleaded  that  by  her  husband's  will,  dated 
May  4, 1661,  aU  previous  dispositions  of  his  property  were  annulled, 
and  the  museum  left  expressly  to  her  alone,  with  the  stipulation 
already-mentioned,  which  she  intended  to  fulfil  by  bequeathing  it  to 
the  University  of  Oxford.  The  Lord  Chancellor  (Clarendon)  in  his 
judgment  set  aside  the  bequest,  and  gave  effect  to  the  asserted  terms 
of  the  deed  of  gift,  adjudging  Ashmole  to  "  have  and  enjoy "  the 
entire  contents  of  the  museum,  "  subject  to  the  trust  for  the  de- 
fendant during  her  life."  Mrs.  Tradescant  was  found  drowned  in  the 
pond  in  her  husband's  garden,  April  3,  1678.  Ashmole  considerably 
increased  the  museum  and  added  to  it  his  library,  and  having  after- 
wards bequeathed  it  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  it  unjustly  bears  the 
name  of  the  Aahmolean  Museum.  [Ashmole,  Elias.]  The  remains 
of  the  garden  of  the  Tradescants  were  still  at  Lambeth  in  1749,  when 
it  was  visited  by  Sir  W.  Watson  and  described  by  him  in  the  46th 
volume  of  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.'  The  widow  of  the  younger 
Tradescant  erected  a  singular  and  handsome  tomb  to  the  memory  of 


father  and  son,  which  is  still  to  bo  neen  in  the  churchyard  at  Lambeth  : 
it  was  restored  by  subscription  two  or  three  years  back.  Tho  Tra- 
descants introduced  a  great  number  of  new  plant ■  into  <<reat  Britain. 
Amongst  others  a  species  of  spider-wort  thus  brought  over  wan  called 
Tradescant's  Spider-wort.  It  has  since  been  formed  into  tho  typo 
of  a  genus  with  tho  name  Tradcscautia,  and  has  a  large  number  of 
species. 

TRAGUS  HIERO'NYMUS  (whoso  German  name  was  Hock,  and 
whom  the  French  call  Le  Boucq),  a  German  botanist  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  born  at  Heidesbacb  in  1498.  In  early  life  he 
received  a  good  education,  and  becaino  well  acquainted  with  the 
ancient  languages.  He  was  appointed  master  of  a  school  at  Zwei- 
briicken  ;  after  this  ho  studied  medicine,  but  having  embraced  the 
reformed  religion,  he  became  a  preacher,  and  was  till  bis  death 
minister  at  Hornbach.  His  medical  studies  directed  his  attention  to 
the  subject  of  botany,  which  he  pursued  with  great  ardour  throughout 
his  life.  Up  to  In  time  no  advances  had  been  made  in  the  science  of 
botany  from  tho  times  of  Pliny  and  Dioscoiides.  The  Arabian 
writers  had  satisfied  themselves  with  copying  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  and  making  comments  upon  them  without  adding  any  new 
observations.  Tragus  was  bom  at  a  time  when  the  human  mind  was 
beginning  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  thraldom  of  authority  both  in 
Bcience  and  religion.  Instead  of  taking  for  granted  all  that  had  been 
written  about  plants,  he  commenced  observing  for  himself.  The  same 
spirit  also  manifested  itself  in  his  contemporaries,  Bruufels,  Fuchs,  and 
Gessner ;  with  theso  great  naturalists  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy, 
and  the  first  result  of  his  labours  in  botany  was  published  in  1531,  in 
a  work  entitled  '  Herbarium,'  by  Brunfels,  with  tho  name  '  Disserta- 
tiones  de  Herbarium  Nomenclaturis  ad  Brunfelsiam.' 

In  1539  Tragus  published  his  great  work  on  which  fail  reputation 
depends.  It  was  written  iu  German,  and  entitled  '  Neu-Kreiiter- 
buch  vom  Unterschiede,  Wurkung  und  Nahrneu  der  Kreiiter,  so  in 
Deutschland  wachsen,'  folio,  Strasburg.  In  all  previous  modern  works 
on  botany  the  plants  had  been  arranged  alphabetically,  but  in  this 
work  Tragus  adopted  a  natural  classification,  which,  whatever  may  be 
its  defects,  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  modern  attempt  at  the 
classification  of  plants.  He  divided  the  vegetable  kingdom  into  three 
classes: — 1,  wild  plants  with  odoriferous  flowers;  2,  trefoils,  grains, 
potherbs,  and  creeping  plants  ;  3,  trees  and  shrubs.  This  classification 
is  of  course  exceedingly  imperfect ;  it  however  served  to  open  the 
way  to  better  systems.  He  commences  his  work  with  a  description  of 
the  nettle,  and  for  this  two  reasons  are  assigned  : — 1,  That  he  wished 
to  teach  persons  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  not  to  despise 
the  meanest  plants;  and  2,  that  the  nettle  was  his  family  badge.  The 
first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  without  illustrations,  but  iu 
1546  an  edition  was  published  containing  upwards  of  300  wood-cuts. 
To  Tragus,  Fuchs,  and  Bruufels  belongs  the  merit  of  having  com- 
menced the  illustration  of  works  of  natural  history  with  wood- 
engtavings.  Haller  says  that  he  was  '  homo  jocularis,'  and  in  his 
representation  of  plants  this  is  made  evident  by  the  addition  of 
figures  illustrative  of  their  medicinal  effects.  Thus  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe  are  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the  mulberry-tree;  JEsop  is 
demonstrating  his  innocence  under  a  fig-tree ;  and  Noah  surrounded 
by  his  three  sous  is  chosen  as  an  illustration  of  the  effects  of  the  vine. 
Many  of  the  wood-cuts  were  good,  and  most  of  them  were  copied 
into  the  various  herbals  that  were  published  in  the  10th  aud  17th 
centuries.  The  descriptions  of  the  plants  are  short  and  some- 
what obscure  ;  they  were  however  original,  and  the  structure  of  plants 
was  but  very  imperfectly  understood  in  the  time  of  Tragus.  He  has 
given  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  names  of  the  plants,  as  well  as  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  but  in  these  synonyms  he  exerted  too  little  care  in 
the  identification  of  the  German  plants  with  those  of  ancient  writers. 
Two  editions  of  the  engravings  of  this  work  with  the  names  of  the 
plants  were  published  at  Strasburg  by  Trew.  iu  1550  and  1553,  under 
the  title,  '  Viva:  atque  ad  Vivum  Expressre  Imagines  omnium  Herba- 
rum  in  Bock  Herbario  depictarum  Icones  sola;,'  4  to. 

A  Latin  edition  of  the  Kreuterbuch  was  published  by  Kyber  in 
1552.  This  edition  has  a  learned  preface  written  by  Conrad  Gessner. 
It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  s-parate  work  of  Tragus.  It  has  for 
its  title,  '  Hieronymi  Tragi  de  Stirpium  maxime  earunt  qua;  in  Ger- 
mannia  nostra  nascuntur,  &c.  libri  ties  in  Latiuam  linguain  conversi, 
interprete  David  Kyber  Argentinensi,  Argent.,'  4to.  i-'everal  editions 
of  the  Geratau  book  have  been  published  ;  the  best  of  these  is  that  of 
1095,  which  was  edited  by  Melchior  Sebitz  and  Nicolas  Agerius. 
Tragus  died  at  Hornbach  in  1554. 

TRAJA'NUS,  MA'RCUS  U'LPIUS  NE'RYA,  was  most  probably 
born  in  52  or  53  a.d.,  at  Italica,  the  present  Alcalh,  del  Rio,  on  the 

;  Guadalquivir,  not  far  from  Seville  in  Spain.  He  was  the  son  of  one 
Trajan,  who  was  descended  from  an  old  Spanish  or  Iberian  family,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  consul  (Eutropius,  viii.  c.  2) ;  but  bis  nau.e 
is  not  found  in  the  Fasti  Consulares.  Eutropius  gives  to  Ulpius 
Trajanus  the  surname  of  '  Crinitus,'  perhaps  because  te  wore  his  hair 
long,  as  did  his  countrymen  the  Iberians.    Trajan  the  elder  having 

J  obtained  a  command  in  Asia  Miuor,  went  there,  accompanied  by  his 

I  son,  who  distinguished  himself  at  an  early  age  in  the  wars  against  the 
Parthians  and  the  Jews.  He  became  consul  in  a.d.  91,  together  with 
Acilius  Glabrio.    After  he  had  discharged  his  function  he  went  to 

i  Spain,  and  he  afterwards  commanded  the  legions  on  the  Lower  Rhine. 


TRAPP,  JOSEPH,  D.D. 


His  military  talents  and  bis  amiable  character  made  him  popular  with 
the  troops  :  and  though  we  know  very  little  about  his  early  life,  we 
must  suppose  that  his  merits  were  great.  This  we  may  conclude  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  Emperor  Nerva,  an  old  man  without  issue, 
adopted  him  in  a.d.  97,  and  cbose  him  for  his  successor,  although 
there  were  several  relations  of  Nerva  who  bad  perhaps  more  claims 
to  the  throne  than  Trajan.  But,  says  Dion  Cassius  (lxviii.  c.  4),  Nerva 
was  exclusively  led  in  bis  choice  by  his  care  for  the  welfare  of  the 
empire;  and  be  considered  Trajan's  Iberian  origin  as  a  matter  of 
indifference.  Yet  Trajan's  nomination  as  Csosar  was  a  new  thing  in 
Hoi  nan  history,  the  imperial  throne  having  hitherto  been  exclusively 
occupied  by  members  of  the  old  Roman  aristocracy,  so  that  Trajan 
was  the  first  emperor  who  was  born  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy. 

Trajan  received  the  news  of  his  nomination  in  Cologne,  and  three 
mouths  later  (Aurelius  Victor,  '  Epitome,'  c.  12)  the  death  of  Nerva, 
which  took  place  on  the  27th  of  January,  98,  made  him  master  of  the 
lioman  empire.  On  his  arrival  at  Home  the  people  received  him  with 
great  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  Trajan  soon  proved  that  be  deserved 
his  high  station.  He  appointed  distinguished  and  honest  men  as 
public  functionaries  ;  be  curbed  the  turbulent  body  of  the  Praetorians; 
be  issued  an  edict  against  false  accusers,  and  banished  those  who  were 
convicted  of  this  crime  to  the  barren  islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Corn  being  dear  in  Pome,  he  allowed  its  entrance  duty-freo,  and  he 
thus  won  the  hearts  of  the  people,  while  those  whom  he  honoured 
with  his  intercourse  were  delighted  by  his  affability.  Yet  the  emperor 
never  forgot  his  dignity.  His  virtues  and  eminent  qualities  became 
conspicuous  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  as  we  may  see  from  the 
panegyric  of  Trajan,  which  Pliny  the  younger  read  in  the  senate  as 
early  as  100,  after  he  had  been  made  consul.  In  103  Pliny,  who  was 
a  personal  friend  of  the  emperor,  was  appointed  proconsul  of  Bithjnia 
and  Pontus ;  and  having  inquired  into  the  state  of  the  Christians,  he 
recommended  them  to  the  emperor,  and  thus  mitigated  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  exposed  by  Pliny  himself.  The 
letters  that  passed  between  Pliny  and  Trajan  are  the  best  sources  with 
regard  to  the  private  character  of  this  emperor. 

As  early  as  100  Trajan  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Decebalus,  king  of 
the  Daciaus  ;  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  Trajan  crossed  the 
Danube,  defeated  the  enemy,  and  in  101  took  their  capital,  Zermize- 
gethusa  (Dion  Cassius,  lxviii.  c.  9),  which  was  most  probably  situated 
on  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Varhely,  not  far  from  the  pass  of 
the  'Iron  Porte,'  in  Transylvania.  In  102  Decebalus  was  compelled 
to  purchase  peace  by  the  cession  of  a  part  of  his  territory;  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome  Trajan  celebrated  bis  first  triumph,  and  was  saluted 
with  the  name  Dacicus.  Lucius  Quintus  and  Hadrianus,  afterwards 
emperor,  distinguished  themselves  in  this  war.  Annoyed  by  his  de- 
pendence on  Rome,  Decebalus  violated  the  peace  as  early  as  104,  and 
Trajan  hastened  to  the  Danube,  resolved  to  finish  the  war  by  the 
conquest  of  Dacia.  He  ordered  a  bridge  to  be  constructed  over  the 
Danube,  which  was  the  largest  work  of  this  kind  mentioned  by  the 
ancients.  According  to  Dion  Cassius  it  consisted  of  twenty  piers, 
150  feet  high,  CO  wide,  and  170  feet  apart;  the  piers  were  united  by 
wooden  arches.  (Dion  Cass.,  lxviii.  c.  13.  ed.  Reimar,  and  the  note.) 
The  whole  length  of  it  has  been  calculated  at  4770  Roman  feet.  If 
the  statement  of  Dion  Cassius  is  true,  this  bridge  seems  not  only  to 
have  served  for  the  passage  of  the  river,  but  the  immense  height  of 
the  pillars,  of  which  scarcely  more  than  seventy  feet  can  have  been 
under  water,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  at  the  same  time  a 
strong  fortification  destined  to  command  the  navigation.  At  a  height 
of  eighty  feet  above  the  water,  soldiers  were  protected  against  the 
missiles  of  the  Dacian  ships,  while  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  in  passing 
that  bridge  ran  the  risk  of  destruction.  This  bridge  was  either  at 
Seernecz  in  Hungary,  or  five  leagues  above  the  junction  of  the  Alt 
with  the  Danube,  in  Wallachia,  not  far  from  Nicopolis,  where  ruins  of 
the  Roman  colonies  of  Romula  and  Castra  Nova,  and  a  Roman  road, 
which  ia  pretty  well  preserved,  still  exist.  The  war  proved  fatal  to 
Decebalus.  Defeated  wherever  he  encountered  the  Romans,  he 
killed  himself  in  despair  (105);  and  in  106  all  Dacia  was  conquered 
and  made  a  Roman  province  by  Trajan,  who  sent  there  numerous 
colonists.  Trajan  returned  to  Rome  in  the  same  year,  and  celebrated 
his  second  Dacian  triumph.  In  memory  of  his  victories  over  the 
DaciaDs  a  column  was  erected,  in  114,  by  the  architect  Apollodorus, 
on  the  Forum  Trajani,  which,  having  been  preserved  from  ruin,  is  still 
admired  as  one  of  the  finest  remnants  of  ancient  art.  The  column 
was  144  Roman  feet  high,  according  to  Eutropius  (viii.  c.  2).  Another 
column,  which  is  likewise  extant,  was  erected  in  honour  of  Trajan  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Beneventum  after  his  victories  over  the  Parthians. 

After  the  conquest  of  Dacia,  eight  years  of  peace  elapsed,  which 
Trajan  employed  in  a  careful  administration,  and  in  adorning  Rome 
with  beautiful  buildings ;  he  also  founded  a  library,  the  Bibliotheca 
Ulpia,  and  an  institution  for  the  education  of  poor  children  of  Italian 
parents.  (Fr.  A.  Wolf,  'Von  eiuer  milden  Stiftung  Trajan's,' Berlin, 
4to,  1808.)  In  114  Trajan  left  Rome  to  lead  his  armies  against  the 
Parthians. 

In  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  empire  peace  had  already  several  times 
been  disturbed,  principally  by  the  Arabs,  who  however  were  subdued 
by  Cornelius  Palma,  the  proconsul  of  Syria,  who,  in  105,  conquered 
Arabia  Petroea,  and  made  it  a  Roman  province.  Some  years  later 
Cosrhoes,  or  Khosrew,  king  of  the  Parthians,  deprived  Exedares,  king  | 


of  Armenia,  of  his  dominions,  and  created  his  brother  Parthamaspes, 
or  Parthamasiris,  king  of  Armenia.  The  Romans  having  always  been 
anxious  to  maintain  their  influence  in  Armenia — the  independence,  or 
rather  dependence  of  this  country  on  Rome  was  necessary  for  the 
security  of  the  East — Trajan  declared  war  against  Khosrew.  The 
Parthians  were  defeated,  and  in  one  campaign  Trajan  conquered 
Mesopotamia  and  delivered  Armenia.  He  took  up  his  winter-quarters 
at  Antioch,  relieved  the  Syrians,  who  were  suffering  from  the  conse- 
quences of  a  violent  earthquake,  and  in  the  following  year,  115,  opened 
a  now  campaign.  He  crossed  the  Tigris,  in  the  province  of  Adiabene, 
and  the  PartLians  having  again  been  defeated,  he  took  the  towns  of 
Nisibis,  Edessa,  Ctesiphon,  and  Seleucia;  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Armenia, 
and  Mesopotamia  became  Roman  provinces;  a  rebellion  of  the  Jews 
in  Egypt  and  Cyrenaica  was  quelled  ;  Khosrew  was  deposed,  and  his 
brother  Parthamasiris  was  put  by  Trajan  on  the  throne  of  Parthia. 
After  the  conquest  of  these  extensive  provinces  Trajan  sailed  with  his 
fleet  on  the  Tigris  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  took  up  his  winter-quarters 
in  the  town  of  Spasmus.  When  he  had  reached  the  sea,  the  example 
of  Alexander  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  conquering  India,  but 
remembering  his  advanced  age,  he  renounced  that  scheme.  (Dion 
CasBius,  lxviii.  c.  29.)  In  117  Trajan  made  an  incursion  into  Arabia, 
and  ordered  a  fleet  to  be  kept  on  the  Red  Sea.  Suffering  from  dropsy, 
he  set  out  for  Rome,  but  he  died  on  his  way  at  Selinus,  a  town  in 
Cilicia,  in  the  month  of  August  117,  at  the  age  of  sixty -three  years 
nine  months  and  four  days,  according  to  Eutropius  (viii.  c.  2). 

Trajau  was  one  of  the  greatest  emperors  of  Rome.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  addicted  to  women  and  wine  ;  but  his  public  character  waa 
without  reproach,  except  his  passion  for  warfare  and  conquest.  How- 
ever he  undertook  no  war  for  frivolous  motives.  He  deserved  the 
title  of  '  Optimus,'  which  the  senate  conferred  on  him.  The  memory 
of  his  name  lasted  for  centuries,  and  two  hundred  years  later  the 
senators  used  to  receive  the  emperors  with  the  acclamation,  "  Be 
happier  than  Augustus,  and  better  than  Trajan  I" 

The  body  of  Trajan  was  transported  to  Rome,  where  it  w  as  deposited 
under  the  Columna  Trajani.    His  successor  was  Hadrian. 

(Aurelius  Victor,  De  Cccsaribus,  c.  13;  Epitome,  c.  13;  Sextus 
Rufus,  Breviarium,  c.  8,  14,  20;  H.  Francke,  Zur  Gcsclikhte  Trajani 
und  seiner  Zeitgcnossen,  1837,  is  a  very  valuable  book.) 


Coin  of  Trajan,  with  Reverse. 
British  Museum.    Actual  Size.  Bronte. 


Reverse  of  Coin  of  Trajan. 
British  Museum.    Actual  Size.  Bronze. 

TRAPP,  JOSEPH,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Cherrington  in  Gloucester- 
shire, in  November  1679.  He  was  entered  at  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  in  1695,  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1702,  and  was 
chosen  a  Fellow  of  his  college  in  1704.  In  1708  he  was  appointed 
the  first  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office  published  the  lectures  he  had  delivered  on  the  subject, 
under  the  title  of  '  Praelectiones  Poeticse,'  in  3  vols.  8vo,  1718.  Dr. 
Trapp  was  warmly  attached  to  the  Tory  party  in  the  government,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  political  disputes  of  the  time.  He  acted  as 
manager  for  Dr.  Sacheverell  on  his  trial  in  1710,  and  upon  the  Tories 
coming  into  power  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Sir  Constantine  Phipps,  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  chaplain  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  wrote 
several  papers  in  the  '  Examiner '  in  defence  of  his  administration. 
He  obtained  the  living  of  Dauntsey  in  Wiltshire  in  1720,  but 
resigned  it  in  the  following  year  upon  obtaining  the  vicarage  of  the 
united  parishes  of  Christ  Church,  Newgate-street,  and  St.  Leonard's, 
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Forster-lano,  London.  In  1733  ho  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Harrington  in  Middlesex  by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  elected  one  of  the  joint  lecturers  of  St.  Martin'a-in-the-Fieldi. 
He  die<l  November  22,  1747,  at  the  age  of  sixty  eight,  and  was  buried 
in  llarlingtou  church. 

Dr.  Trapp  was  a  hard  student,  and  published  numerous  works, 
which  acquired  for  hiui  considerable  reputation  in  his  own  day,  but 
would  now  scarcely  repay  the  trouble  of  reading.  One  of  his  be  st 
works  ia  said  to  be  '  Notes  upon  the  Gospels,'  first  published  in  1747. 
He  published  several  sermons,  which  he  preached  upon  various  occa- 
sions, and  also  numerous  pamphlets  against  the  Whigs,  but  these 
generally  appeared  without  bis  name.  His  translation  of  Virgil  into 
blank  verse,  published  in  1717,  in  2  vols.  4to,  generally  succeeds  in 
giving  the  meauing  of  the  original,  but  is  a  cotnpleto  failuro  as  a 
work  of  art.  His  Latin  poetry  is  said  to  be  better  than  his  English  ;  he 
published  a  Latin  translation  of  '  Auacreon  '  and  of  Milton's  '  Paradise 
Lost.' 

TRAVERS,  JOHN.  The  author  of  musical  compositions  so  popu- 
lar, elegant,  and  charming  as  '  Haste,  my  Nanette,'  '  I,  my  dear,  was  born 
to  day,' '  When  Bibo  thought  fit,'  'Soft  Cupid,'  is  fairly  entitled  to  a 
fow  lines  in  our  biographical  department,  though  his  life  was  void  of 
any  remarkable  incident.  He  was  educated  first  in  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  afterwards  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Greene 
[Gueene].  About  the  year  1725  he  followed  Kelway  as  organist  of 
St.  Raul's,  Covent  Garden,  and  subsequently  filled  the  same  situation 
also  at  Fulham.  In  1737  he  was  appointed  organist  to  the  Chapels 
Royal.  He  died  in  1758,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  latter  office  by 
Dr.  Boyce. 

Travera  composed  much  cathedral  music,  but  except  an  anthem, 
'Ascribe  unto  the  Lord,'  and  a  '  Te  Deum,'  his  productions  for  the 
church  have  fallen  into  disuse.  We  will  only  add  that  Dr.  Burney's 
notice  of  him  is  neither  discriminating  nor  just. 

TRAVERSA 'RI,  AMBRO'GIO,  called  also  Ambrosius  Camaldu- 
leusis,  a  great  scholar  and  public  character  of  the  15th  century,  was 
born  in  the  village  of  Patico  near  Forll,  in  1386.  Some  assert  that  his 
family  was  a  branch  of  the  Traversari  who  once  ruled  over  Ravenna.  At 
fourteen  years  of  age  Ambrogio  entered  the  order  of  the  Camaldulenses 
at  Florence.  He  is  said  to  have  studied  Greek  under  Chrysoloras, 
and  afterwards  under  Demetrius  Scarani  of  Constantinople,  who 
became  a  Camaldulensian  monk  at  Florence  about  1417.  Traversari 
became  a  good  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  and  applied  himself  entirely  to 
classical  studies  till  1431,  when  he  was  made  general  of  his  order.  He 
was  iutimate  with  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  Niccolo  Niccoli,  Francesco 
Barbaro,  Leonardo  Giustiniani,  and  other  learned  men  and  patrons 
of  learning  of  that  age.  When  Cosmo  and  his  brother  Lorenzo  the 
elder  were  in  banishment  at  Venice,  in  1433,  Traversari,  who  was  in 
that  town,  often  visited  them,  and  he  speaks  of  them  in  his  letters  with 
esteem  and  affection.  He  iustructed  several  pupils,  and  among  others 
Giunuozzo  Manetti,  who  became  a  distinguished  scholar.  Traversari 
travelled  much  for  the  affairs  of  his  order,  and  he  collected  iu  his 
travels  materials  for  his  '  Hodajporicou,'  which  is  a  description  of 
what  he  had  seen,  containing  many  particulars  concerning  the  literary 
history  of  that  time,  and  the  various  libraries  then  existing  in  Italy. 
The  '  Hodseporicon '  was  first  edited  at  Lucca  by  Bartolini,  in  1GS1. 
He  also  collected  valuable  manuscripts  which  helped  Cosmo  to  form 
the  public  library  in  the  convent  of  St.  Marco,  together  with  the 
collection  of  Niccolo  Niccoli  and  those  of  Peruzzi  and  Salutati.  In 
1435  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  sent  Traversari  to  the  stormy  council  of 
Basel,  where  he  exerted  himself  with  much  ability  in  favour  of  Euge- 
nius, and  was  instrumental  in  winning  over  to  the  pope's  party  the 
learned  Cardinal  Cesarini,  the  president  of  the  council,  who  suddenly 
left  Basel  and  repaired  to  Ferrara,  whither  the  pope  had  transferred 
the  council  in  January  1438.  Travel  sari  was  sent  from  Basel  into 
Germany  on  a  mission  from  the  pope  to  the  Emperor  Sigismuud,  and 
ou  returning  to  Italy  he  was  deputed  to  Venice  to  receive  the 
Emperor  Pala:ologus  and  the  patiiarch  of  Constantinople,  and  to  con- 
duct them  to  Ferrara,  from  whence  the  council  was  soon  after 
removed  to  Florence.  Traversari  acted  in  that  assembly  's  interpreter 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
teeing  the  reunion  of  the  two  churches.  He  soon  after  died  at 
Florence,  in  October  1439.  He  left  Latin  translations  of  many  Greek 
works,  especially  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  such  as  Chrysostom,  Basi- 
lius,  Athauasius,  Ephrcm  Syrus,  Johannes  Climachus,  and  others,  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  other  inedited  works  of  Traversari,  his  biographers 
Melius,  Cateui,  Ginanni,  and  Zeno  have  given  catalogues.  His  trans- 
lation of  the  Lives  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  dedicated  by  him  to  his 
friend  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  was  printed  at  Venice  iu  1475.  Some  of  his 
Orations  delivered  in  the  council  of  Basel  are  also  printed.  His  nume- 
rous letters  were  collected  by  Father  Canneti,  and  published,  with 
the  addition  of  learned  notes  and  a  biography  of  Traversari,  by 
Lorenzo  Mehus :  '  Traversarii  Ambrosii  EpUtola;  Latinje  et  aliorum 
ad  ipsum,  curante  P.  Canncto,  cum  Ambrosii  Vita,  studio  L.  Mehus,' 
2  vols,  fob,  Florence,  1759,  an  important  work  for  the  literary  history 
of  Italy  during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

TREDGOLD,  THOMAS,  was  born  in  the  little  village  of  Brandon, 
about  three  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Durham,  on  the  2'2nd  of  August 
1788.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  a  small  school  in  his  native 
village,  where  he  received  what  must  have  been  a  very  limited  edu- 


cation, as  ho  says  in  the  prefaco  to  his  first  publication  that  he  had 
written  that  work  "without  the  advantage  of  any  other  education 
than  that  of  which  my  own  industry  had  made,  me  mahtor."  At  tho 
ago  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet  maker  at  Durham  for 
six  years,  during  which  period  he  was  particularly  noticed  for  his 
attention  to  business  and  his  devoting  all  his  leisure  hours  to  books 
and  mathematical  or  architectural  studies.  Ho  informed  the  writer 
of  this  notice  that,  instead  of  going  to  Bee  tho  races,  as  apprentice* 
were  then  allowed  to  do  in  the  afternoons  of  the  race-days,  he  taught 
himself  perspective. 

Soon  after  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  in  1808,  he  went  to 
work  as  a  journeyman  carpenter  and  joiner  in  Scotland,  where  ho 
remained  for  five  years,  iu  no  way  distinguished  from  his  fellow-work- 
men except  by  his  continued  life  of  study.  It  was  during  these  years 
that,  by  depriving  himself  of  the  necessary  hours  of  repose,  aud  not 
taking  that  relaxation  which  the  human  frame  requires,  ho  impaired 
his  naturally  weak  constitution.  He  rose  early,  hastily  iook  his  moaL, 
and  sat  up  late,  in  order  that  every  spare  moment  might  be  given  to 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  while  the  chief  hours  ot  tho  day  were 
spent  in  laborious  manual  employment.  On  leaving  Scotland  he 
repaired  to  London,  where  he  entered  the  office  of  his  relative  William 
Atkinson,  Esq.,  architect  to  the  Ordnance,  in  whose  house  he  lived  for 
six  years,  and  remained  in  his  service  some  years  after  quitting  his 
house.  At  this  time  it  may  be  said  that  his  studies  combiued  all  the 
sciences  connected  in  any  degree  with  architecture  and  engineering; 
aud  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  read  the  best  scientific  works  ou 
the  latter  subject,  he  taught  himself  the  French  language.  He  also 
paid  great  attention  to  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  and  per- 
fected his  knowledge  of  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics.  Before 
the  publication  of  his  first  work  he  had  occasionally  contributed 
articles  to  several  periodical  publications,  and  he  continued  to  do  so  for 
some  time  afterwards.  These  contributions  extend  over  a  wide  range 
of  subjects,  comprising  papers  ou  the  elasticity  of  air;  the  velocity  of 
sound  ;  the  causes,  laws,  &c,  of  heat;  gases ;  the  nature  of  curves  ;  the 
flexure  of  astronomical  instruments ;  and  the  principles  of  beauty  in 
colouring.  They  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  Tilloch's  '  Philosophical 
Magazine,'  Thomson's  '  Annals  of  Philosophy,'  &c,  and  besides  these 
he  was  the  author  of  several  articles  in  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britaunica.' 
In  the  year  1820  he  published  his  valuable  work  'The  Elementary 
Principles  of  Carpentry,  a  treatise  cn  the  pressure  of  beams  aud 
timber  frames,  the  resistance  of  timber,  the  construction  of  floors, 
roofs,  centres,  and  bridges.'  This  work  contains  many  practical  rules 
and  useful  tables,  and  is  illustrated  by  22  plates.  It  was  printed  iu 
quarto,  and  went  through  a  second  edition  in  1S28.  His  essay  on  the 
'Strength  of  Cast  Iron,'  published  in  1821,  reached  a  second  edition 
iu  1824,  and  a  third  in  1831. 

Before  the  appearauce  of  his  next  work,  owing  to  the  great  increase  of 
his  private  business  and  literary  labours,  he  resigned  his  situation  in  Mr. 
Atkinson's  office,  and  in  1S23  commenced  practice  as  a  civil  engineer 
on  his  own  account.  In  1824  he  published  his  '  Principles  of  Warming 
and  Ventilating  Public  Buildings,  Dwelling-Houses,  Manufactories, 
Hospitals,  Hothouses,  Conservatories,  &c.,'  which  was  so  favourably 
received  that  a  second  edition  was  very  soon  required.  In  the  course 
of  the  following  year  appeared  his  'Practical  Treatise  on  Railroads 
and  Carriages,'  which  was  immediately  followed  by  a  pamphlet 
addressed  to  Mr.  Huskissou,  then  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  entitled  'Remarks  on  Steam  Navigation,  and  its  Protection, 
Regulation,  and  Encouragement.'  This  letter,  which  contained  many 
valuable  suggestions  for  the  prevention  of  accidents,  has  been  for 
some  time  out  of  print.  The  last  important  work  published  by  Tred- 
gold  was  a  thin  quarto  volume,  with  numerous  illustrations,  eutitled 
'  Tho  Steam-Engine,'  containing  an  account  of  its  invention  and  pro- 
gressive improvement,  with  an  investigation  of  its  principles  aud  the 
proportion  of  its  parts  for  efficiency,  strength,  &c.  The  first  edition 
came  out  in  1S27,  and  so  highly  was  it  appreciated  that  when  it  was 
nearly  sold  out  the  copyright  was  purchased  by  its  present  possessoi 
at  a  very  much  higher  price  than  the  author  originally  received  for  it. 
A  posthumous  edition,  greatly  extended  by  the  contributions  of 
several  scientific  men,  especially  in  the  department  of  steam-navi- 
gation, was  published  in  1838.  This  beautiful  edition  is  iu  two  large 
4 to  volumes,  illustrated  by  125  plates  and  numerous  wood-cuts.  It 
was  edited  by  W.  S.  B.  Woolhouse,  aud  a  portrait  of  Tredgold  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  first  volume.  Mr.  Tredgold  died  on  the  2Sth  of  January 
1829,  in  his  forty-first  year,  completely  worn  out  by  his  derotiou  to 
study.  He  left,  besides  a  widow,  three  daughters  (of  whom  ouly  one 
survives)  aud  a  sou,  who  was  brought  up  to  his  own  profession,  aud 
inherited  his  father's  abilities,  as  well  as,  unfortunately,  his  delicate 
constitution.  He  was  engineer  in  the  Office  of  Stamps  of  the  East 
India  Company  at  Calcutta,  where  he  died  iu  April  1853. 

TREDIAKuVSKY,  VASSILI  KIRILOV1CH,  a  Russian  poet  of 
great  but  unfortunate  celebrity,  was  born  February  22nd,  1703.  The 
place  of  his  birth  is  not  stated,  but  he  is  said  to  have  received  his  first 
education  iu  a  school  kept  by  a  foreigner  at  Archangel,  where  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  Peter  the  Great,  who,  visiting  the  school,  and 
ordering  the  boys  to  be  drawn  up  for  his  inspection,  after  attentively 
looking  at  Trediakovsky,  exclaimed,  "  He  will  prove  a  most  capital 
journeyman  in  his  profession,  but  no  master  iu  it ! "  in  allusion  to 
which  incident  the  poet  remarks — "The  emperor  was  exceedingly 
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shrewd,  but  was  greatly  mistaken  in  his  opinion  of  myself."  On  leaving 
the  school  at  Archangel  he  studied  at  Moscow ;  and  then,  by  the 
liberality  of  Prince  Alexander  Kurakin,  was  enabled  to  visit  France, 
England,  and  Holland,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  his  education. 
While  at  Paris  he  attended  Rollins  lectures,  and  made  himself  master 
of  some  of  the  modern  languages.  In  1730  he  returned  to  Russia,  in 
1733  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  in  1745  was  made  professor  of  eloquence  on  that  office 
being  first  created.  He  died  August  Cth,  1709.  Without  talent  for 
any  one  department  of  literature,  Trediakovsky  attempted  all,  from 
idyls  and  fable  to  tragedy  and  epic  or  heroic  poetry.  Of  the  last- 
mentioned  kind  is  his  '  Telemachida,'  which  is  a  versified  paraphrase 
of  Fcndlon's  '  Telemachus,'  a  production  so  dull  that  Catherine  II. 
used  to  indict  the  task  of  getting  a  hundred  lines  of  it  by  heart  as  a 
penalty  upon  tho»o  who  infringed  the  rules  established  for  her  private 
parties  in  the  Hermitage.  Numerous  as  they  were,  his  own  poetical 
productions  were  but  the  smaller  portion  of  his  literary  labours ;  for 
lie  translated  several  historical  works,  and  among  others  Rollin's 
'Ancient  History,'  in  26  volumes,  twice  over,  the  manuscript  of  the 
first  translation  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  ;  than  which  there  is  not 
perhaps  a  more  singular  instance  of  literary  industry  and  perseverance 
upon  record. 

(Bantiesh-Kainensky,  Slovar  Dostopamialnikh  Liudei.) 

TREMBECKI,  STANISLAW,  one  of  the  best  Polish  poets  of  the 
age  of  Stanislaus  Augustus,  was  born  about  1724,  in  the  district  of 
Cracow.  Notwithstanding  his  eminence  as  a  writer,  and  that  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  long  life  he  moved  in  the  higher  circles  of 
society,  very  few  particulars  have  been  preserved  or  collected  respecting 
him.  In  his  youth  he  spent  many  years  in  visiting  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  resided  for  a  considerable  time  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV. 
Afterwards  he  was  for  a  long  time  at  the  court  of  Stanislaus,  whero  he 
held  the  post  of  chamberlain.  Later  in  life  he  withdrew  almost 
entirely  from  society,  rarely  seeing  any  strangers,  although  he  resided 
in  the  family  of  Felix  Potocki  at  Tulczyn.  At  one  time  he  had  been 
remarkably  abstemious,  never  touching  either  animal  food  or  wine  for 
thirty  years,  on  which  account  Stanislaus  used  to  call  him  his  Pythago- 
ras. Latterly  lie  abandoned  that  rigorous  system,  which  however  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  much  influence  upon  his  temperament,  for  he  is 
said  to  have  been  engaged  in  no  fewer  than  thirty  duels,  all  of  them 
arising  out  of  some  affair  of  gallantry,  and  in  every  one  of  which  he 
came  off  conqueror.  He  died  Dec.  12,  1812,  after  very  little  previous 
indisposition,  at  nearly  ninety  years  of  age.  Among  his  poetical 
works,  all  of  which  exhibit  great  mastery  of  style  and  beauty  of  lan- 
guage, that  entitled  '  Zofijowka'  is  considered  his  chef-d'ecuvre.  This 
production  belongs  to  a  species  of  poetry  now  in  little  esteem,  it  being 
a  description  of  the  gardens  at  Zofijowka,  an  estate  in  the  Ukraine 
belonging  to  the  Potocki  family  ;  but  though  the  subject  itself  is  not 
of  the  highest  order,  it  is  treated  with  great  ability,  and  the  whole 
abounds  with  striking  beauties ;  nor  is  the  reader's  admiration  at  all 
lessened  by  its  having  been  written  when  its  author  was  between  the 
age  of  seventy  and  eighty.  The  work  however  which  would  probably 
have  most  of  all  contributed  to  his  reputation,  namely,  his  '  History  of 
Poland,'  has  never  seen  the  light.  The  manuscript,  consisting  of  two 
hundred  sheets,  was  given  in  trust  by  him  to  a  friend,  that  it  should 
not  be  published  until  after  his  death ;  but  what  became  of  it  has  not 
been  ascertained.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Trembecki  prefixed  to  the 
two  volumes  of  his  poems,  forming  a  part  of  Bobrowicz's  '  Biblioteka 
Klassykow  Polskich,'  from  which  work  the  account  here  given  is 
derived. 

*  TRENCH,  REV.  RICHARD  CHENEVIX,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
is  the  son  of  Richard,  brother  of  the  first  Lord  Ashtown,  by  Melesina, 
grand-daughter  of  Dr.  Richard  Chenevix,  formerly  Bishop  of  Waterford. 
He  was  born  September  9,  1807,  and  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1829,  without  obtaining  honours  however  either  in 
classics  or  mathematics.  Having  taken  orders,  he  served  a  country 
curacy.  His  name  first  became  known  as  a  poet  in  1838,  whilst 
holding  the  incumbency  of  Curdridge,  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of 
Bishop's  Waltham  in  Hants,  by  the  publication  of  two  volumes  of  poems, 
written  in  something  of  the  simple  style  of  Wordsworth.  They  were 
respectively  entitled  '  Sabbation,  Honor  Neale,  and  other  Poems,'  and 
'  The  story  of  Justin  Martyr.'  Attracting  the  favourable  notice  of  the 
press,  these  volumes  were  shortly  afterwards  followed  by  his  '  Geno- 
veva,'  'Elegiac  Poems,'  and  '  Poems  from  Eastern  Sources.'  In  1841 
Mr.  Trench  resigned  the  charge  of  Curdridge,  and  became  curate  to 
Archdeacon  (now  Bishop)  Wilberforce  at  Alverstoke,  near  Gosport ;  in 

1845  he  was  presented  by  Lord  Ashburton  to  the  rectory  of  Itchen- 
Stoke  near  Alresford ;  and  on  Archdeacon  Wilberforce's  promotion  to 
the  see  of  Oxford,  he  became  his  examining  chaplain.    In  1845  and 

1846  he  was  Hulsean  lecturer  at  Cambridge,  and  for  a  short  time 
also  one  of  the  select  preachers  of  the  University.  His  chief  publica- 
tions during  the  last  few  years  are  : — 1  Notes  on  the  Miracles ; ' '  Notes 
on  the  Parables;'  'Lessons  in  Proverbs;'  all  of  which  have  been 
more  than  once  reprinted;  'The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  illustrated 
from  St.  Augustine  ;'  '  Sacred  Latin  Poetry  ;'  '  Synonyms  of  the  New 
Testament;'  'St.  Augustine  as  an  Interpreter  of  Scripture;'  and  a 
remarkably  useful  treatise  on  the  'Study  of  Words,*  being  the 
substance  of  some  lectures  delivered  to  the  Diocesan  Training  College 
»t  Winchester. 


In  _  1847  Mr.  Trench  was  appointed  theological  professor  and 
examiner  at  King's  College,  London,  and  more  recently  one  of  the 
examiners  for  engineer  and  artillery  appointments  at  Woolwich.  In 
1852,  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the 
archdeaconry  of  Winchester  in  convocation,  the  revival  of  whose 
active  powers  he  is  understood  to  advocate.  In  1856,  on  the  death  of 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Buckland  [Buckland,  Rev.  William],  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  Lord  Palmerston  to  the  deanery  of  Westminster.  On  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Whateley,  Dean  Trench  was  created  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  November  1863. 

TRENCHAKD,  SIR  JOHN,  Knight,  a  secretary  of  state  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  was  born  in  1650,  and  was  the  second  son  of 
Thomas  Trenchard,  Esq.,  of  Wolverton  in  Dorsetshire,  tho  then  head 
of  the  ancient  and  wealthy  family  of  the  Trenchards.  Anthony  h 
Wood  gives  the  following  account  of  Sir  John  Trenchard's  birth  and 
education  :  "  was  borne  of  puritanical  parents  in  Dorsetshire,  became 
probationary  fellow  of  New  College  in  a  civilian's  place  an.  1GG5,  aged 
fifteen  years  or  more,  entered  in  the  public  library  as  a  student  in  the 
civil  law,  22nd  October,  1668,  went  to  the  Temple  before  he  took  a 
degree,  became  barrister  and  councillour."  ('Athenae  Oxouienses,' 
vol.  iv.,  p.  405,  Bliss's  edition.)  The  account  characteristically  pro- 
ceeds, "  busy  to  promote  Oates  his  plot,  busy  against  papists,  the 
prerogative,  and  alL  that  way."  Trenchard  was  elected  member  for 
Taunton  in  Charles  II. 's  third  parliament,  which  met  on  the  6th 
March,  1079,  and  was  dissolved  on  the  12th  of  July  in  the  same  year. 
Anthony  a  Wood  erroneously  states  that  he  was  first  elected  in  the 
succeeding  parliament,  which,  having  been  called  on  the  1st  October, 
1679,  was  notallowed  to  assemble  until  the  same  day  and  month  in  1680. 
In  this  last-mentioned  parliament  Trenchard  took  a  prominent  part  in 
support  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  was  generally  a  zealous  member  of 
the  opposition  party.  He  was  among  those  apprehended  in  1683,  on 
the  suspicion  of  tho  Protestant  plot,  of  which  Lord  Russell  and 
Sydney  were  made  the  victims.  It  was  told  against  him  that  he  had 
engaged  to  raise  a  body  of  men  from  Taunton.  He  denied  this  on 
examination,  and  Lord  Russell  also  denied  all  knowledge  of  it;  but 
he  was  committed  to  prison.  "  One  part  of  his  guilt,"  says  Burnet, 
"was well  known:  he  was  the  first  man  who  had  moved  the  exclusion 
in  the  House  of  Commons  :  so  he  was  reckoned  a  lost  man"  ('  History 
of  His  Own  Time,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  357,  8vo,  ed.  1823).  He  was  afterwards 
however  discharged  from  prison  for  want  of  a  second  witness  against 
him.    (Evelyn's  'Diary,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  106.) 

After  the  accession  of  James  II.,  Trenchard  engaged  to  support  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  in  his  foolish  invasion,  and  on  the  almost  im- 
mediate failure  of  the  duke's  attempt  he  fled  into  France.  (Dalrymple's 
'  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,'  vol.  i.,  p.  173.)  He  is  said  to 
have  been  dining  with  his  relative,  Mr.  W.  Speke,  at  Uminster,  when 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  army 
at  Sedgemoor  ;  he  immediately  mounted  his  horse  and  advised  Mr. 
Speke  to  do  the  same  ;  he  succeeded  in  making  his  way  to  Weymouth, 
where  he  took  ship  for  France  ;  and  the  story  goes  on  to  say,  that  at 
the  moment  he  was  embarking,  his  friend  Mr.  Speke  was  hanging 
before  his  own  door  at  Uminster  (Burke's  'History  of  the  Com- 
moners,' vol.  iv.,  p.  78).  He  remained  abroad  till  things  had  ripened 
for  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

Trenchard  was  member  for  Dorchester  in  the  convention  parliament 
which  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne.  His  services  to 
William  were  rewarded  by  his  being  made  first,  serjeant,  then  chief 
justice  of  Chester  and  a  knight,  and  lastly,  in  the  spring  of  1693, 
secretary  of  state.  He  received  this  last  appointment  at  the  same 
time  that  Somers  was  elevated  from  the  attorney-generalship  to  be 
lord  keeper;  and  these  two  appointments  were  held  of  great  im- 
portance, as  being  signs  of  William's  desire  to  return  to  the  Whigs, 
from  whom  he  had  for  a  time  alienated  himself.  In  the  spring  of  the 
next  year  Lord  Shrewsbury  returned  to  the  other  secretaryship  of 
state,  and  the  government  was  made  completely  Whig.  Sir  John 
Trenchard  died  on  the  20th  of  April,  1695. 

Opposite  characters  have  been  drawn  of  him  by  Anthony  a  Wood 
and  Bishop  Burnet.  The  former  calls  him  "  a  man  of  turbulent  and 
aspiring  spirit."  Burnet's  character  of  him  is  as  follows  :  "He  had 
been  engaged  far  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  as  was  told  formerly. 
He  got  out  of  England,  and  lived  some  years  beyond  sea,  and  had  a 
right  understanding  of  affairs  abroad.  He  was  a  calm  and  sedate 
man,  and  was  much  more  moderate  than  could  have  been  expected, 
since  he  was  a  leading  man  in  a  party.  He  had  too  great  a  regard  to 
the  stars  and  too  little  to  religion."  The  last  feature  in  the  character 
which  Burnet  has  drawn  is  illustrated  by  a  story  of  Wood's.  "An 
astrologer  told  him  formtrly  that  he  should  such  a  year  be  im- 
prisoned, such  a  year  like  to  be  hanged,  such  a  year  be  promoted  to  a 
great  place  in  the  law,  such  a  year  higher,  and  such  a  year  die,  which 
all  came  to  pass,  as  he  told  Dr.  Gibbons  on  his  death-bed." 

TRENCHARD,  JOHN,  a  political  writer  of  some  celebrity  in  his 
day,  was  born  in  1662.  He  was  a  member  of  a  junior  branch  of  the 
same  family  as  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article,  and  was  the  eldest 
son  of  William  Trenchard,  Esq.,  of  Cutteridge  in  Dorsetshire,  by  Ellen, 
daughter  of  Sir  George  Norton,  of  Abbots  Leigh  in  Somersetshire.  On 
Sir  George  Norton's  death  in  1715,  Mr.  Trenchard,  his  grandson, 
inherited  his  property. 

The  writer  of  the  life  of  Trenchard,  in  the  'Biographia  Britannica 
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has  fullon  into  the  error  of  making  him  tho  son  of  Sir  John  Tron- 
chard,  to  whom  ho  was  but  distantly  related.  The  actual  degree  of 
relationship  may  be  seen  in  Burke's  '  History  of  tho  Commoners','  vol. 
iv.,  pp.  78,  79.  This  error  has  led  to  others.  For  iustanco,  the 
writer  represents  him  as  having  been  born  in  1GG9,  instead  of 
16G2,  Sir  Johu  Trenchard  himself  having  boen  born  in  1050.  These 
mistakes  have  been  copied  in  Chalmers's  '  Biographical  Dictionary  '  and 
tho  '  Biographie  Universelle." 

Mr.  Trenchard  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  was  called  to  tho  bar. 
But  his  fortune  not  requiriug  that  he  should  follow  a  profession,  ho 
left  tho  bar  for  what  was  to  him  the  more  congenial  pursuit  of 
politics.  Tho  author  of  the  Life  in  the  'Biographia  Britauuica '  says, 
"  By  tho  decease  of  an  uncle,  and  a  marriage  to  a  geutlewouian  with  a 
considerable  fortuuo,  he  came  into  the  possession  of  a  good  estate,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  much  better,  which  also  fell  into  his  hands  on  tho 
demiso  of  his  father  in  1G95,  whom  he  succoeded  likewiso  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  being  elected  a  burgess  for  Taunton  in  1G95."  A 
«;ro.it  deal  of  this  is  incorrect.  Sir  John  Trenchard  died  in  1G95,  but 
Mr.  Trenchard's  father  did  not  die  till  1710.  Mr.  Trenchard  was 
elected  for  the  parliament  that  met  in  1695,  but  sat,  not  for  Taunton, 
but  for  Wareham.  And  it  is  probable  that  the  account  of  the  fortune 
acquired  by  marriage,  and  by  the  death  of  an  uncle,  is  a  mistake 
wising  out  of  Mr.  Trenchard's  inheriting,  after  his  father's  death, 
from  his  maternal  grandfather,  Sir  George  Norton. 

In  1G98  Mr.  Trenchard  published,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Moyle,  a 
pamphlet  entitled  '  Au  Argument  showing  that  a  Standing  Army  is 
inconsistent  with  a  Free  Government,  and  absolutely  destructive  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  English  Monarchy.'  The  question  of  a  standing 
army  being  at  that  tinio  seriously  agitated,  this  pamphlet  is  said  to 
have  produced  a  considerable  effect.  It  was  followed  almost  im- 
mediately by  'A  Short  History  of  Standing  Armies  in  England.'  In 
1G92  Mr.  Trenchard  was  chosen  by  the  House  of  Commons  one  of 
seven  commissioners  for  taking  an  account  of  tho  forfeited  estates  in 
Ireland;  and  he  was  one  of  the  four  who  signed  the  report  including 
the  private  estate,  or  that  which  had  belonged  to  James  II.  in  right 
of  the  crown,  which  William  had  granted  to  his  mistress,  Lady 
Orkney.  A  warm  debate  arose  out  of  this  report  in  tho  House  of 
Commons,  which  is  to  be  read  in  the  '  Parliamentary  History.'  The 
report  was  approved  of  by  the  House,  but  gave  great  offence  to  the 
king. 

In  1709  Mr.  Trenchard  published  'A  Natural  History  of  Supersti- 
tion;' 'Considerations  on  the  Public  Debts ; '  and  'A  Comparison  of 
the  Proposals  of  the  Bank  and  South  Sea  Company.'  Ho  published, 
in  1719,  two  additional  pamphlets  entitled  '  Thoughts  on  the  Peerage 
Bill,'  aad  '  Reflections  on  the  Old  Whig.'  In  1720  he  began,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Thomas  Gordon,  a  Scotchman,  whom  he  had  taken 
some  time  before  into  his  house,  and  employed  as  an  amanuensis,  a 
series  of  letters  on  political  questions,  under  the  signatures  of  Cato 
aud  Diogenes,  which  appeared  first  in  the  London,  and  then  in  the 
British,  Journal;  and  in  the  same  year,  in  conjunction  with  the  same 
gentleman,  he  began  a  paper  called  the  '  Independent  Whig/  which 
was  devoted  to  the  subjects  of  religion  and  church  government. 
[Gordon,  Thomas.]  These  two  series  of  letters  went  on  till  1723,  on 
tho  17th  of  December  in  which  year,  Mr.  Trenchard  died. 

After  Mr.  Trenchard's  death,  Mr.  Gordon  collected  Cato's  letters, 
and  published  them  in  4  vols.  12mo.  In  the  preface  to  the  Work,  he 
has  sketched  tho  character  of  his  friend  and  benefactor,  justifying  his 
eulogy  by  saying  "that  he  has  set  him  no  higher  than  his  own  great 
abilities  and  many  virtues  set  him ;  that  his  failings  were  small,  his 
talents  extraordinary,  his  probity  equal  to  his  talents,  and  that  he  was 
one  of  the  ablest  and  one  of  the  most  useful  men  that  ever  any  country 
was  blessed  withal."  Mr.  Gordon  also  published,  after  Mr.  Tren- 
chard's death,  the  papers  which  had  appeared  of  the  'Independent 
Whig,'  in  2  vols.  12mo;  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  is 
priuted  a  long  Latin  inscription  on  Mr.  Trenchard's  tomb,  which  had 
proceeded  from  Mr.  Gordon's  pen.  This  inscription  is  printed  also  in 
the  notes  to  the  life  in  the  '  Biographia  Britannica.'  Mr.  Gordon  con- 
tinued the  '  Independent  Whig'  after  the  death  of  his  coadjutor,  aud 
made  two  additional  volumes.  The  four  volumes  of  the  '  Independent 
Whig,'  and  '  Cato's  Letters,'  have  both  passed  through  several  editions. 
They  both  excited  much  iuterest  when  they  were  first  published  and 
for  some  time  after;  but  are  now  little  read  or  known. 

Mr.  Trenchard  had  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  William  Blackett,  of 
Northumberland,  but  had  no  children.  Of  his  widow  we  are  told, 
that,  "  finding  Mr.  Gordon  very  useful  in  mauagiug  her  affairs,  she 
continued  him  in  her  service,  was  much  pleased  with  his  company, 
and,  having  paid  a  decent  tribute  of  tears  to  the  memory  of  her 
deceased  husband,  entered  some  time  after  into  a  second  marriage 
with  this  ingenicus  friend  and  companion,  who  had  several  children 
by  her."    {Biographia  Britannica.) 

TRENCK,  BAUON  FRANZ  VON,  was  born  at  Reggio  in  Calabria, 
on  the  1st  of  January  1711.  His  father  was  a  general  in  tho  Austrian 
service,  and  took  him  when  only  eleven  years  old  to  serve  in  the  war 
against  Spaiu.  At  this  tender  age  he  was  present  aud  actually  fought 
at  the  battle  of  Melazio.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  military 
academy  at  Vienna,  and  having  passed  his  examination  with  great 
distinction,  he  was  appointed  cornet  in  the  regiment,  Palfv.  His  extra- 
ordinary physical  strength,  united  with  an  uucommou  degree  of  ferocity, 


manifested  itself  very  early,  and  brought  him  into  many  difficulties. 
Whon  only  seventeen,  his  father  having  refused  to  supply  him  with  more 
money  for  his  extravagance.",  ho  applied  to  a  farmer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  upon  receiving  a  refusal  there  also,  he  cut  the  man's  head 
off.  This  affair  was  bulbed  Up  with  great  difficulty,  and  he  was  sent 
to  Russia,  whore  by  his  military  talents  and  dauntless  courage  he  soon 
gained  the  friendship  of  Marshal  Miiunich,  and  was  made  captain  of 
hussars.  A  short  time  after  he  had  received  his  commission,  ho 
attacked  a  whole  Turkish  regiment  near  Bucharest,  contrary  to  the 
express  orders  of  his  colonel,  with  his  small  troop,  and  gained  a 
decided  victory.  Upon  his  return  tho  colonel  reprimanded  him  for 
his  disobedience ;  ho  answered  by  a  blow,  which  felled  his  superior 
officer  to  the  grouud.  For  this  oll'enco  ho  was  sentenced  by  a  court- 
martial  to  bo  whippod  out  of  the  regiment,  a  punishment  at  that 
period  still  inflicted  in  Russia  upon  commissioned  officers.  While  ho 
was  awaiting  the  execution  of  this  sentence  in  his  tent,  he  heard  that 
a  brisk  engagement  with  the  Turks  was  taking  place,  and  Marshal 
Miiunich  being  near,  he  called  out  to  the  marshal,  and  asked  him  if 
he  would  pardon  him,  provided  he  brought  back  within  an  hour  three 
Turks'  heads.  The  marshal  assented,  and  Trenck  immediately  leaped 
upon  the  first  horse  he  saw,  galloped  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and 
returned  to  the  camp  within  half  an  hour  with  four  Turks'  heads 
suspended  from  the  pommel  of  his  saddle.  But  shortly  after  he  was 
sentenced  to  death  for  a  still  greater  violation  of  discipline,  and  it  was 
only  through  Miinnich's  influence  that  his  sentence  was  commuted 
first  into  banishment  to  Siberia,  and  at  last  to  six  months'  hard  labour. 
This  punishment  he  had  to  undergo  at  Kiew,  aud  immediately  after 
he  retired  to  his  estates  in  Croatia.  The  Austrian  proviuces  on  the 
Turkish  frontiers  being,  after  the  war,  infested  with  numerous  aud 
well-organised  bands  of  robbers,  Trenck  voluntarily  levied  a  force  of 
a  thousand  men  among  his  own  tenants,  and  succeeded  in  a  very  short 
time  in  clearing  the  country  of  these  dangerous  enemies.  A  short 
time  afterwards  disturbances  breaking  out  in  Hungary  on  the  occasion 
of  Maria  Theresa's  succession  to  the  throne,  Trenck  offered  his  own 
aud  the  services  of  his  men,  his  regiment  of  Pandours,  as  he  called 
them,  to  tho  youug  empress.  This  offer  was  accepted,  and  Trenck 
went  to  Vienna.  Tho  disturbances  were  however  6oou  pacified  by 
Maria  Theresa's  heroic  conduct  at  Presburg,  aud  he  was  sent  to  the 
army  on  the  Rhine  and  in  the  Netherlands  under  the  command  of 
Prince  Charles.  Here  ho  again  distinguished  himself  by  hi3  bravery 
and  military  skill,  but  at  the  same  time  by  his  rapacity  and  brutal 
ferocity.  It  was  principally  Trenck  who  covered  Prince  Charles's 
celebrated  retreat  into  Bohemia,  and  on  his  march  through  Bavaria 
he  took  five  fortified  places  in  less  than  three  weeks.  It  would  lead 
too  far  here  to  relate  the  well-authenticated  acts  of  plunder  and 
cruelty  which  he  committed,  but  he  and  his  Pandours  were  as  much 
dreaded  over  the  whole  empire,  as  Tilly  and  his  men  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  In  the  following  year  he  joined  the  army  against 
Frederic  the  Great,  and  after  the  battle  of  Sorau  (September  14, 
1745)  he  undertook  to  take  the  king  by  surprise  at  Collin,  and  to 
carry  bim  off  prisoner.  In  this  he  failed  with  great  loss  of  men  ;  but 
he  got  a  large  booty,  as  he  captured  Frederic's  tent  and  all  that  it 
contained.  Upon  his  return  to  Vienna  a  court-martial  was  held  over 
him,  some  of  his  own  officers  accusing  him  of  having  received  bribes 
from  the  enemy,  besides  unexampled  cruelty  and  avarice.  At  his  first 
examination  one  of  the  judges  used  some  disrespectful  expressions 
towards  Prince  Charles;  Trenck,  with  the  fury  and  strength  of  a  tiger, 
jumped  at  him,  nearly  throttled  him,  aud  would  have  thrown  him  out 
of  a  high  window  if  the  guard  had  not  hastened  to  interfere.  He  was 
confined  at  Vienna  for  upwards  of  a  year,  when  Baroness  Lestock,  a 
lady  to  whom  he  was  betrothed,  effected  his  escape  by  large  bribes  to 
his  jailers,  who  connived  at  his  feigning  to  be  dead.  He  was  carried 
in  a  coffin  to  be  buried,  but  as  soon  as  the  funeral  procession  had  got 
outside  the  town  gate3,  he  jumped  out  of  it,  covered  himself  with  a 
cloak,  mounted  a  horse  which  stood  prepared,  and  made  his  way  to 
Bruges  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he  was  however  soon  arrested  again, 
and  was  taken,  heavily  loaded  with  chains,  to  Graetz.  Here  in  a  fit  of 
despondency  he  took  poison,  aud  died  October  4,  1749,  leaviug  his 
great  wealth  to  his  cousin  Frederic,  who  however  did  not  derive  much 
benefit  from  the  bequest. 

(Memoircs  du  Baron  Franz  dc  Trenck,  e'erits  par  F.  de  Trenck,  1 
vol.  8vo,  Paris,  17S7 ;  Lcbcn  und  Thalen  der  Trencke,  von  Watermann, 
2  vols.  Svo,  Leipzig,  1S37;  MCmoires  da  Prince  ds  Ligne,  2  vols.  Svo, 
:  Vienue,  1S16.) 

TRENCK,  BARON  FREDERIC  VON  DER,  born  at  Kouigsberg, 
I  February  16,  1726.  His  mother  was  a  von  Dershau,  and  both  pareuta 
belonged  to  the  most  ancient  and  wealthy  houses  in  East  Prussia. 
His  father  had  served  with  distinction  as  major-general  in  the  Prussian 
army.  The  young  baron  distinguished  himself  very  early  by  extra- 
ordinary precocity  ;  in  his  thirteenth  year  he  was  entered  as  a  student 
of  law  and  belles  lettres  at  the  university  of  his  native  place,  and 
passed  the  usual  examination  with  great  distinction.  One  year  later  he 
fought  a  duel  with  one  of  the  most  celebrated  swordsmen  at  Konigs- 
berg,  whom  he  wounded  aud  disarmed.  In  his  sixteenth  year  Count 
Lottum,  one  of  his  relatious,  aud  adjutant-general  to  Frederic  (after- 
wards the  Great),  took  him  to  Berlin,  where  the  kiug  immediately 
appointed  him  cadet,  aud  soon  afterwards,  having  himself  upon  one 
occasion  been  surprised  at  the  young  man's  talents,  he  promoted  him 
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to  a  coruetcy  in  his  body-guard,  at  that  time  considered  the  most 
splendid  and  gallant  regiment  in  Europe,  in  which  tho  rank  of  every 
officer  was  three  degrees  higher  than  in  other  regiments.  The  king's 
favour  and  his  own  amiable  manners  procured  him  many  friends  at 
court,  but  at  the  same  time  excited  envy  and  malice.  The  foundation 
of  his  cruel  fate  is  said  to  have  been  laid  about  two  years  afterwards  at 
a  ball  given  at  the  royal  castle  at  Stettiu,  in  celebration  of  the  marriage 
of  the  Princess  Ulrike,  the  king's  eldest  sister,  with  the  king  of 
Sweden.  The  youngest  sister,  the  Princess  Amalic,  is  said  to  have 
noticed  him,  to  have  invited  him  to  see  her  at  her  private  apartments, 
and  to  have  cherished  a  violent  passion  for  him  ever  afterwards.  In 
an  unguarded  moment  he  is  said  to  have  boasted  of  the  favours  shown 
him  by  his  royal  mistress.  This  was  reported  to  the  kiDg,  who, 
although  he  did  not  thiuk  proper  to  punish  hia  indiscretion,  took  a 
decided  dislike  to  him,  and  watched  every  opportunity  of  visiting  him 
most  severely  for  trilling  faults  in  military  discipline.  This  story, 
embellished  with  many  romantic  incidents,  originates  principally  with 
French  writers,  who  in  many  instances  contradict  themselves  as  to 
dates  and  other  matters.  That  an  imprudent  attachment  between 
Trenck  and  the  princess  existed  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  that  Frederic, 
violent  and  passionate  as  he  was  in  all  his  private  concerns,  should 
have  pretended  blindness  in  so  important  a  matter,  and  should  even 
have  continued  to  bestow  favours  upon  the  man  who  had  dishonoured 
his  sister's  name,  is  difficult  to  credit. 

During  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  he  was  placed  on  the 
king's  staff,  and  distinguished  himself  on  several  occasions,  particularly 
when  his  cousin,  Franz  Trenck,  attempted  to  take  the  king  prisoner 
by  surprise  at  Collin.  A  short  time  afterwards  his  cousin  addressed 
him  a  letter,  returning  him  some  of  his  horses  which  his  Pandours  had 
taken  upon  one  of  their  foraging  expeditions.  This  circumstance  he 
montioned  in  presence  of  a  Colonel  Jaschinsky,  who  owed  him  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  and  who  at  Berlin  wa3  known  to  be  his 
secret  enemy.  This  man  artfully  persuaded  him  to  a  correspondence 
with  his  cousin,  he  himself  undertaking  to  forward  the  letters  by 
means  of  his  mistress,  the  wife  of  the  Saxon  resident,  Madame  de 
Brossat.  Several  letters  passed  in  this  way  open  through  Jaschinsky's 
hands,  until  he  got  possession  of  one  in  which  some  highly  imprudent 
expressions  were  found,  which  he  immediately  caused  to  be  laid 
before  the  king.  The  result  was,  that  Trenck  wa3  cashiered  and  sent 
prisoner  to  the  fortification  of  Glatz,  not  by  a  formal  sentence,  but  by 
an  order  from  the  king,  who  expressed  his  intention  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  him  there  for  one  year  ;  evidence  enough  it  would  seem,  that 
he  only  meant  to  punish  his  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  and  no 
other  or  greater  crime.  At  first  he  was  treated  according  to  his 
rank,  and  with  all  possible  indulgence;  but  when  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  several  times,  by  bribes,  attempted  and  nearly  effected  his 
escape,  he  was  placed  in  close  confinement.  On  the  24th  of  December 
1746,  he  nevertheless  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  by  the  assistance 
of  and  together  with  Major  Schell.  With  great  fatigue  and  danger  he 
reached  his  mother's  residence  in  Brandenburg,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Vienna,  amply  furnished  with  money.  A  strict  investigation  was 
ordered  by  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  how  he  had 
effected  his  escape ;  the  result  of  which  was  the  discovery  that  large 
sums  had  been  remitted  to  him  by  the  Princes3  Amalie.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  Frederic  knew  of  his  sister's 
attachment;  and  from  this  period  must  be  dated  his  intense  and  obdu- 
rate hatred  of  Trenck.  In  the  mean  time  Trenck  had  got  into  fresh 
troubles  at  Vienna,  which  he  himself  principally  attributes  to  the  intri- 
gues of  his  cousin  Franz,  notwithstanding  he  was  in  prison  at  the  time 
on  a  criminal  charge.  He  left  Vienna  in  disgust,  and  went  to  Russia, 
where,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  English  ambassador  (to 
whom  Frederic  himself  had  introduced  him  at  Berlin,  under  the 
flattering  title  of  '  Matador  de  ma  jeunesse'),  he  was  well  received,  and 
appointed  captain  of  a  troop  of  hussars.  Here  he  might  have  lived 
peaceably  and  content,  being  in  high  favour  with  the  empress,  and 
having  acquired  considerable  wealth  through  a  legacy  of  a  Russian 
princess;  but  the  Prussian  ambassador,  Count  Goltz,  left  nothing 
undone  to  injure  him,  pretending  that  he  acted  thus  in  accordance 
with  instructions  from  the  king  his  master.  His  cousin  at  Vienna, 
who  was  now  dead,  had  made  him  his  heir.  Upon  this  he  determined 
to  leave  Russia ;  and  after  having  visited  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Hol- 
land, he  returned  to  Vienna  to  take  possession  of  his  inheritance.  Fresh 
difficulties  awaited  him  there.  His  cousin's  estates  were  under  seques- 
tration, and  after  expensive  and  vexatious  suits,  he  agreed  to  a  com- 
promise, by  which  he  received  75,000  florins,  and  the  appointment  of 
a  captaincy  in  a  regiment  of  hussars.  In  1748  he  went  to  Prussia  to 
visit  his  family ;  and  at  Dantzig,  when  on  the  point  of  embarking  for 
Sweden,  owing  to  some  hints  of  impending  danger  which  he  had 
received,  he  was  arrested  by  a  party  of  hussars,  and  taken  prisoner  to 
Berlin.  He  was  at  first  treated  well,  but  his  intemperate  language, 
and  even  threats  against  the  king,  hurried  on  his  fate.  He  was  taken 
to  Magdeburg,  and  confined  in  a  cell  under-ground,  and  almost  with- 
out light.  His  sufferings,  and  his  bold,  desperate,  and  almost  success- 
ful attempts  to  escape,  may  be  read  in  his  own  Memoirs.  After  two 
soldiers  had  suffered  death  for  conniving  at  his  attempts  to  regain  his 
liberty,  and  several  other  plots  had  been  discovered,  a  prison  was  at 
last  built  on  purpose  for  him,  in  which  he  was  chained  to  the  walls 
with  fetters  of  sixty -seven  pounds  weight.  Here  he  remained  above  four 


years  more,  till  at  last  his  relations  succeeded  in  softening  Frederic's 
obduracy;  and  on  the  24th  December  1763,  he  was  released  upon  con- 
dition of  leaving  the  kingdom.  He  went  first  to  Vienna,  where  ha 
was  again  arrested  on  account  of  his  violent  language  against  Frederic 
The  emperor  however  having  convinced  himself  by  a  personal  inter- 
view  that  his  words  were  tho  mere  outbreak  of  unmeaning  rage  after 
his  dreadful  sufferings,  set  him  free,  paid  him  the  arrears  of  his  salary 
as  a  captain,  and  advised  him  to  retire  in  order  to  recover  his  health 
and  his  spirits.  Ho  settled  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  married  a  daughter  of 
the  burgomaster  De  Broe,  and  commenced  business  as  a  wine-mer- 
chant. He  went  several  times  to  England  upon  commercial  affairs, 
but  notwithstanding  all  his  exertions  his  affairs  did  not  prosper,  and 
he  became  a  bankrupt.  After  this  new  misfortune  he  wrote  articles 
of  rather  a  democratic  tendency  for  several  periodical  publications; 
and  in  1787,  after  the  death  of  Frederic  the  Great,  he  published  his 
Memoirs,  for  the  copyright  of  which  he  received  a  very  large  sum.  From 
that  timo  he  became  for  a  time  a  distinguished  person  in  the  world. 
His  book  was  translated  into  almost  all  European  languages;  tho 
ladies  at  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna  wore  rings,  necklaces,  bonnets,  and 
gowns  a  la  Trenck,  and  not  less  than  seven  different  theatrical  pieces 
in  which  he  was  the  hero  were  brought  out  on  the  French  stage.  The 
year  following  he  once  more  visited  Berlin ;  but  although  he  was 
kindly  received  by  the  king,  it  seems  that  he  was  disappointed  in  his 
expectations,  and  he  returned  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  he  commenced 
the  publication  of  a  weekly  paper,  under  the  title  of  '  L'Ami  des 
Hommes,'  in  which  he  proclaimed  himself  a  champion  of  the  new 
French  doctrines.  Meeting  with  little  encouragement,  he  went  to 
Paris  in  1792,  joined  a  Jacobin  club,  and  was  afterwards  a  zealous  adhe- 
rent to  the  Mountain  party,  which  nevertheless  betrayed,  accused 
him,  and  brought  him  to  the  guillotine  on  the  25th  July  1794.  Yet 
on  the  scaffold,  and  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  he  gave  proof  of  his 
ungovernable  passions.  Ho  harangued  the  surrounding  multitude, 
and  when  his  head  was  on  the  block  he  once  more  attempted  to  give 
utterance  to  his  vehemence,  and  the  executioner  had  to  hold  him  by 
his  silver  locks  to  meet  the  fatal  stroke. 

(Friedrich  Trenk's  Merkwiirdige  Lebensgeschichle  von  ihm  selbat 
beschrieben,  2  vols.  8vo,  Berlin,  1787  ;  Meditations  du  Baron  de  Trenck 
dans  sa  Prison  d  Magdeboury,  avec  un  precis  hisiorique  de  ses  mal- 
heurs,  1  vol.  8vo,  Paris,  1788;  DenJcwiirdigkeiten  von  Freyherm  von 
Dohm,  Berlin,  1812  ;  D.  Thie'bault,  Fr(deric  le  Grand,  ou  Souvenirs  de 
vingt  ans  de  sijuur  a  Berlin,  2  vols,  8vo,  Paris,  1801;  Leben  und 
Thaetcn  der  Trenke  von  Watermann,  2  vols.  8  vo,  Leipzig,  1837.) 

TRENTO,  ANTONIO  DA,  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  as  j 
Antonio  Fantuzzi.  He  was  born  at  Trente  about  the  commencement 
of  the  16th  century;  and  was,  according  to  Vasari,  the  pupil  of  Par- 
migiano  at  Parma.  Parmigiano  employed  Antonio  to  engrave  his, 
works  in  wood,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  eminent  of  thei 
Italian  wood-engravers ;  he  appears  to  have  imitated  the  cuts  of  Hugo 
da  Carpi.  Antonio  Fantuzzi  lived  with  Parmigiano,  but  apparently 
unwillingly,  for  about  1530  he  decamped  from  his  master,  taking  with 
him  many  of  his  drawings,  plates,  and  wood-cuts,  and  went,  it  is 
supposed,  to  France,  where  he  appeared  again  under  the  name  of 
Antonio  da  Trento.  He  attached  himself  in  France  to  Primaticcio, 
who  employed  him  to  engrave  or  etch  some  of  his  works  in  copper: 
he  executed  also  etchings  after  some  other  masters  while  in  France. 
Batsch  describes  thirty-seven  etchings  by  him,  but  he  is  more  cele- 
brated for  his  wood-cuts  which  he  engraved  in  chiaroscuro.  The  time 
of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  it  happened  probably  about  1550  :  the 
dates  on  his  prints  reach  to  1545.  Some  of  the  wood-cuts  of  Antonio 
are  printed  with  three,  others  with  two  blocks  ;  they  are  chiefly  after 
Parmigiano,  as  The  Twelve  Apostles  ;  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness ;  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul;  St.  Cecilia;  the  Tiburtine  Sibyl; 
and  others.  Among  his  etchings  is  one  of  Regulus  in  the  Cask,  after 
Giulio  Romano. 

(Vasari,  Vite  de'  Pittori,  &c. ;  Bartsch,  Peintie  Gravew ;  Nagler, 
Allgemeines  Kiinstler  Lexicon.) 

*TRENTOWSKI,  BRONISLAW  FERDYNAND,  a  Polish  philoso- 
phical writer  of  high  reputation,  was  born,  in  1808,  near  Warsaw,- 
received  his  education  at  the  Piarist  College  of  Lukow  and  at  the 
University  of  Warsaw,  and  was  appointed  in  1829  teacher  of  the 
Latin  language,  of  history,  and  of  Polish  literature,  at  the  college,  or 
grammar-school,  of  Szczuczyn.  Having  taken  part  in  the  insurrection 
of  1830,  he  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  leave  Poland,  and  fixed 
himself  after  one  or  two  changes  of  residence  at  Freiburg  in  the 
Breisgau,  where  he,  in  1836,  published  an  academical  dissertation, 
'De  vita  hominis  soterna'  (On  human  immortality),  and  afterwards 
wrote  two  works  in  German,  'Grundlage  der  universellen  Philosophie' 
Carlsruhe,  1837  (Basis  of  universal  Philosophy),  and  '  Vorstudien  zur 
Wissenschaft  der  Natur,'  2  vols,  Leipzig,  1840  (Preliminary  Studies  to 
the  Science  of  Nature).  In  the  preface  to  the  '  Grundlage'  he  men- 
tions that  "  five  years  before  he  understood  hardly  any  German,  nay, 
he  could  not  even  dream  that  ever  in  his  life  he  should  be  compelled 
to  epeak  and  to  write  in  German."  "  But  thou,  my  beloved,  my 
unspeakably  b»loved  country,"  he  continues,  "thou  the  Paradise 
from  which  I  am  banished,  be  not  indignant  with  thy  son  that  he 
writes  not  in  thy  language.  Unhappy,  oppressed,  and  weeping 
orphan,  I  could  be  of  more  use  to  thee  than  to  this  foreign  land,  so 
rich  in  genius — but  who  is  master  of  his  destiny?"    Some  Poles  whs 
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were  aroused  by  this  appeal,  provided  Trontowski  with  means  to 
follow  out  his  wishes,  and  he  wroto  a  series  of  works  in  Polish,  which 
were  published  in  l'osen,  and  produced  a  considerable  sensation.  The 
first,  '  Chowanna  czyli  System  Fedagogiki,'  2  vols.,  1842  (Education  on 
A  System  of  Pedagogics),  reached  a  second  ediliou  in  1840,  but  was  to 
Lave  been  completed  by  a  third  volume  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
yet  appeared.  '  Myslini  czyli  Logika,'  2  vols,,  1844  (Logic),  and 
'Stosunek  filozofii  do  Cybernitiki,'  1843  (The  Relation  of  Philosophy 
to  the  Science  of  Government),  are  two  of  the  most  important  of  the 
remainder.  '  Domonomania,'  Posen,  1844,  is  a  collection  of  narratives 
of  supernatural  appearances,  with  an  attempt  at  explanation  connected 
with  a  theory  of  the  supernatural.  Many  essays  by  Trentow.-ki 
appeared  in  the  Polish  periodicals  'Hok'  and  '  Oredownik  naukowy,' 
published  at  Posen.  In  1848  Treutowski  took  advantage  of  the  state 
of  affairs  iu  general  to  return  to  Cracow,  where  he  gave  public  lectures, 
but  ho  afterwards  returned  to  Freiburg,  where  he  lives  in  retirement 
married  to  a  German  lady.  As  a  philosopher,  he  seeks,  while  still  a 
disciple  of  Kant,  to  unite  empiricism  with  speculation,  and  to  introduce 
a  sort  of  Polish  practicality  into  a  philosophy  fundamentally  German  ; 
and  as  an  author,  either  iu  German  or  Polish,  he  is  brilliant  and 
attractive  in  style,  and  shows  a  desire  to  accompany  every  step  of 
speculation  with  illustrations  of  an  intelligible  character. 

TRESCHOW,  NIELS,  a  Danish  philosophical  and  theological 
writer,  was  the  sou  of  a  shopkeeper  or  tradesman  at  Drammen  in 
Norway,  where  he  was  born  September  5th,  1751.  From  his  parents, 
who  wero  serious  aud  religious  persons,  he  received  a  careful  education, 
which,  seconded  by  his  natural  abilities  and  love  of  reading,  sufficiently 
prepared  him  for  the  university  iu  his  fifteenth  year,  when  he  was  sent 
to  Copenhagen  to  study  theology.  Though  he  did  not  neglect  divinity, 
he  showed  a  preference  for  philosophy,  history,  mathematics,  and  the 
physical  sciences,  in  which  studies  he  found  companions  in  Edward 
Storm  [Storm J  and  Nordal  Brun,  who  were  also  natives  of  Norway. 
After  spending  five  years  at  Copenhagen,  he  became  corrector  or  sub- 
master  of  the  classical  school  at  Drontheim  ;  aud  it  was  there  that  he 
first  took  up  his  pen  as  an  author.  In  17S0  he  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed tho  celebrated  Jacob  Baden  as  rector  of  the  academy  of  Helsingor, 
at  whicli  time  he  studied  Kant's  writings,  and  explained  his  philosophy 
in  a  series  of  able  papers  in  the  '  Minerva.'  Not  many  years  afterwards 
(1789)  he  obtained  tho  appointment  to  the  head-mastership  of  the 
cathedral  school  at  Christiania,  which,  besides  being  valuable  for  its 
emoluments,  brought  him  into  intercourse  with  mauy  individuals  dis- 
tinguished not  only  by  their  wealth  and  station,  but  by  their  patriotism 
and  philanthropy,  and  their  zeal  in  promoting  the  spread  of  intelli- 
gence. Encouraged  by  them,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  system  of  education  in  Denmark,  but,  owing  to  the  oppo- 
sition they  met  with  in  other  quarters,  his  plans  were  only  very 
partially  carried  into  effect.  In  1790  his  dissertation  '  De  Anthropo- 
niorphismo'  obtained  for  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  from 
tho  university  of  Copenhagen,  at  which  he  was  afterwards  (1803) 
appointed  profes-or  iu  ordinary  of  philosophy,  an  office  filled  by  him 
with  honour  to  himself  and  satisfaction  and  advantage  to  the  students. 
Iu  1S13  he  quitted  Copenhagen  for  Christiania,  iu  order  to  accept  the 
chair  of  philosophy  in  the  new  Frederick's  University,  an  institution 
which  he  had  been  mainly  instrumental  iu  founding.  On  the  union 
of  Norway  with  Sweden,  he  was  made  by  the  new  kiug  superintendent 
cf  public  instruction  and  church  affairs,  which  office  he  held  for  twelve 
years,  when  he  retired  to  a  small  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Christiania,  and  resided  there  till  his  death,  September  22,  1833. 
Among  his  chief  works  are — '  Morality  in  Connection  with  the  State,' 
&c. ;  '  Principles  of  Legislation  ; '  '  Spirit  of  Christianity  ; '  '  Transla- 
tion of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John;'  and  the  'Philosophical  Testament,  j 
or  God,  Nature,  and  Revelation  ; '  all  of  which  were  the  productions 
of  his  studious  retirement  after  relinquishing  public  duties  in  1S26. 

TREVI'GI,  or  TREVI'SI,  GIRO'LAMO  DA,  was  born  at  Trevigi  in 
1497.  He  was  apparently  the  son  of  the  painter  Piermaria  Pennacchi, 
who  was  doubtless  his  instructor  in  painting.  Girolamo  however,  not 
wholly  satisfied  with  the  accuracy  of  the  Venetian  painters,  became 
an  imitator  of  the  style  of  Raffaelle,  aud  combined  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  qualities  of  both  schools.  He  lived  some  time  in  Bologna, 
where  he  painted  some  excellent  works,  especially  from  the  story  of 
Sant'  Antonio  of  Padua,  iu  oil,  in  the  cathedral.  He  left  Bolcua  iu 
consequence  of  the  superior  fame  of  Perino  del  Vaga,  then  at  Bologna. 
After  painting  several  works  in  fresco  at  Venice,  Trent,  and  some 
other  places,  he  came  to  England  and  entered  the  service  of  Henry  VIII., 
who  employed  him  as  architect  and  engineer,  with  a  fixed  salary  of 
pearly  lOOi.  per  annum.  He  was  engaged  in  the  capacity  of  engineer 
in  the  year  1544  before  Boulogne,  and  was  there  kdled  by  a  cannon- 
shot,  iu  his  forty-seventh  year. 

There  are  some  excellent  portraits  by  Girolamo;  they  are  well 
coloured  and  in  an  elaborate  but  broad  manner,  much  iu  the  style  of 
the  portraits  by  Raffaelle.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  in  the  Colouna 
palaco  at  Rome  ;  it  is  a  half-length  of  a  man  in  the  picturesque  cos- 
tume of  the  period,  holding  a  ring  or  signet  in  his  hand.  There  are, 
or  were,  other  pictures  by  Girolamo  in  this  palace.  A  picture  of  the 
Madonna  with  various  saints,  which,  according  to  Vasari,  was  Giro- 
lamo's  masterpiece,  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  623).  It  was 
originally  the  altar-piece  of  the  Bjccaferri  chapel  iu  San  Domenico, 
at  Bologna. 
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Theffl  was  an  earlier  painter  called  Girolamo  da  Trevigi,  by  whom 
there  are  still  works  bearing  dates  from  1470  to  1492  :  hw  surname, 
according  to  I'Yderici,  was  Aviano. 

TREVISA'MI,  A'NGELO,  of  Venice,  was  an  excellent  portrait- 
painter,  and  painted  also  boiuo  good  historical  pieces  :  ho  excelled  in 
chiar'oscuro.  There  is  a  fine  altar-piece  by  him  in  the  church  Delia 
Carith,  at  Venice.  Neither  the  date  of  bis  birth  nor  death  is  known  ; 
accounts  differ,  but  he  was  living  iu  1753.  There  are  portraits  of  both 
tho  Trevisani  in  the  painters'  portrait  gallery  at  Florence. 

TREVISA'NI,  FRANCESCG,  CAVALlhltE,  an  eminent  Italian 
painter,  was  born  at  Capo  d'lstria  near  Trieste,  in  1650.  He  is  called 
by  the  Venetians,  Human  Trevisani,  to  distinguish  him  from  Angelo 
Trevisaui  of  Venice.  Francesco  acquired  the  lirut  principles  of  design 
from  his  father  Antonio  Trevisaui,  an  architect,  and  learnt  painting  of 
a  Fleming,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  who  was  remarkable  for  his 
pictures  of  spectres,  incantations,  aud  such  subjects;  and  young  Tre- 
visani executed  a  very  good  picture  in  the  same  style  in  his  eleventh 
year.  Ho  afterwards  became  the  scholar  of  Antonio  Zauchi  at  Venice, 
and  paiutcd  in  his  style  for  some  time  :  he  then  studied  the  works  of 
the  great  Venetian  masters,  and  distinguished  himself  by  several  fine 
pictures  in  the  Venetian  manner,  which  he  painted  at  Venice  whilst 
still  young.  Being  a  man  of  .strikiug  personal  appearance,  and  very 
accomplished  in  several  polite  arts,  ho  went  much  into  society,  and  ho 
won  the  affections  of  a  noblo  young  Venetian  lady,  with  whom  he 
eloped  and  married,  and  he  went  with  her  to  Rome,  to  avoid  the  con- 
sequences of  the  resentment  of  her  family.  At  Rome,  Trevisaui  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  valuable  patron  in  the  Cardinal  Flavio 
Chigi,  nephew  of  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  for  whom  he  executed  several 
works,  and  who  procured  him  the  title  of  Cavaliere  from  the  pop». 
Ho  was  much  employed  also  by  the  Duke  of  Modena,  then  Spani-h 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Rome,  for  whom  he  made  several  copies 
after  celebrated  pictures  by  Correggio,  Parmegiano,  aud  Paul  Veronese. 
After  tho  death  of  Cardinal  Chigi  he  was  much  patronised  by  Cardinal 
Gttobuoni,  for  whom  he  paiutcd  an  excellent  picture  of  the  Slaughter 
of  the  Innocents.  Trevisani' s  works  are  numerous  in  Rome;  he 
painted  also  for  many  other  cities,  and  for  foreign  countries ;  he  exe- 
cuted some  pictures  for  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia.  He  died  at  Rome, 
July  30,  1746. 

After  his  arrival  in  Rome  he  forsook  the  Venetian  manner  of 
painting,  and  adopted  that  which  prevailed  in  Rome  at  that  period, 
which  consisted  chiefly  in  the  imitation  of  Guido,  Domcnichino,  and 
others  of  the  Carracci  school.  But  Trevisani  painted  in  many  styles, 
and  in  almost  every  line — history  in  large  and  small  figures,  portraits, 
animals,  sea  pieces,  landscapes,  architecture,  and  flowers ;  he  could 
imitate  well  a  picture  by  any  master.  His  best  pictures  are  a  good 
deal  in  the  style  of  Guido;  his  composition  is  grand,  and  his  chiar'- 
oscuro forcible,  his  execution  free  and  bold,  and  bis  drawing  generally 
correct  and  graceful;  but  hin  chief  excellence  consisted  in  a  purity 
and  brilliancy  of  colouring.  His  best  pictures  are,  a  Crucifixion,  in 
the  church  of  San  Silvestro  in  Capite;  a  San  Francesco,  iu  the  church 
of  San  Francesco  delle  Sagre  Stimate;  Saint  Joseph  dying,  in  the 
church  of  the  Collegio  Reale ;  aud  a  Prophet,  in  the  church  of  San 
Giovanni  Laterano  ;  and  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral  of  Urbino, 
painted  for  Clement  XL  The  Albicini  family  at  Forli  possessed  in 
the  time  of  Lauzi  various  specimens  of  his  different  styles,  amongst 
them  a  Crucifixion,  in  which  the  figures  were  very  small  but  elaborately 
painted,  which  Trevisani  is  said  to  have  considered  his  best  picture, 
aud  to  have  offered  a  large  sum  for  its  re-purchase. 

TREVOR,  SIR  JOHN,  Knight,  a  secretary  of  state  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  was  born  in  1620,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John 
Trevor,  Knight,  of  Trevallin  in  Denbighshire,  and  descended  from  an 
ancient  Welsh  family.  Anthony  Wood,  in  recording  his  appointment 
as  secretary  of  state,  says  of  him  and  his  father  that  they  were  both 
"halters  in  the  rebellion,  and  adherers  to  the  usurper."  ('Athena; 
Oxonienses,'  vol.  iii.,  col.  10S9.)  The  father  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  but  supported  the  measures  which  led  to  the 
Restoration.  After  this  event  the  son  became  a  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber  in  Charles  II.'s  court,  aud  in  February  1008  was  sent  as 
Bpecial  envoy  to  Fiance,  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the  treaty  called 
the  Triple  Alliance,  namely,  a  peace  between  France  and  Spain. 
(Dalrymple's  'Memoirs,'  Appendix,  p.  6.)  He  negociated  the  provi- 
sional treaty,  which  was  signed  at  St  Germain-en-Laye,  on  the  loth  of 
April  166S,  and  which  received  its  full  confirmation  and  development 
iu  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  the  2nd  of  May  166S.  After  his 
return  to  England  he  was  knighted,  and  in  September  appointed 
secretary  of  state  in  the  room  of  Sir  W.  Morrice.  He  obtained  this 
appointment  through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
had  then  attained  to  the  chief  favour  with  the  king.  (Pepys's  '  Diary,' 
vol.  iv.,  p.  166.) 

Two  different  stories  have  been  transmitted  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
Trevor's  appointment  was  brought  about ;  but  both  equaUy  illustrate 
the  custom  of  the  time.  Sir  William  Temple  writes  to  Lord  Arling- 
ton, "They  will  have  it  that  the  king  lays  down  eight  thousand  pounds 
to  bring  this  about,  which  is  a  good  bargain  both  for  him  that  comes 
in  and  him  that  goes  off."  (•  Temple's  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Arling- 
ton and  Sir  John  Trevor,  &c,'  published  by  D.  Jones,  Gent.,  1669, 
p.  10.)  Pepys  however  had  au  iuformant,  "  who  for  news  tells  me  for 
certain  that  Trevor  do  come  to  be  secretary  at  Michaelmas  and  thas 
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Morrice  goes  out,  and  he  believes  without  any  compensation."  (Pepys's 
'Diary.') 

Sir  John  Trevor  continued  secretary  of  state  until  his  death  in  1672. 
It  was  his  merit,  during  the  time  that  he  held  office,  to  oppose  the 
French  policy  which  Charles  was  then  pursuing  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  with  the  zealous  co  operation  of  Lord  Arling- 
ton, the  other  secretary  of  state ;  and  to  endeavour  to  moderate  the 
persecution  of  Protestant  nonconformist?,  which  was  carried  on  during 
that  period,  under  the  same  advisers,  by  meanB  of  the  Conventicle 
Acts.  Having  been  originally  one  of  the  cabinet,  he  was  put  out  of  it 
in  consequence  of  his  opposition  to  the  Duke  of  York's  policy  in  1670. 
"It  was  remarked,"  says  Hume,  "that  the  committee  of  council 
established  for  foreign  affairs  was  entirely  changed ;  and  that  Prince 
Rupert,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  secretary  Trevor,  and  lord  keeper 
Bridgemau,  men  in  whose  honour  the  nation  had  great  confidence, 
were  never  called  to  any  deliberations."  ('History  of  England,' 
vol.  vii.,  p.  458,  ed.  1791.)  Sir  William  Temple,  who  returned  to 
England  from  the  Hague  in  1670,  and  grieved  to  see  the  rapid  progress 
of  a  policy  directly  contrary  to  that  of  the  Triple  Alliance  which  he 
had  achieved,  found  Trevor  of  the  same  opinion  with  hitnBelf,  but 
unable  to  do  anything,  as  he  was,  in  Sir  W.  Temple's  phrase,  "merely 
iu  the  skirts  of  business."    ('Temple's  Works,'  vol.  ii.  p.  170.) 

Sir  John  Trevor  died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  28th  of  May  1672. 
He  died  a  year  before  his  father,  who,  when  he  died,  was  succeeded  in 
his  estates  by  Sir  John  Trevor's  eldest  eon.  Sir  John  Trevor  had 
married  Ruth,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  celebrated  John  Hampden, 
by  whom  he  left  a  numerous  family.  Thomas  Trevor,  his  second 
son,  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  having  pursued  it  with  great  suc- 
cess, attained  to  political  as  well  as  legal  eminence.  He  was  in 
William  III.'s  reign  successively  solicitor  and  attorney-general,  and  in 
1701  was  appointed  chief-justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  He  was 
created  a  peer  by  Queen  Anne  iu  1711,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Trevor  of 
Bromham,  in  Bedfordshire.  In  1726  he  was  made  lord  privy  seal  by 
George  I.,  and  in  1730,  but  a  month  before  his  death,  received  from 
George  II.  the  post  of  president  of  the  council.  He  died  on  the  19th 
of  June  1730.  His  character  is  briefly  sketched  by  Speaker  Onslow  in 
a  note  on  Burnet  (vol.  iv.,  p.  334,  ed.  1823),  where  he  is  described  as 
having  the  general  esteem  of  all  political  parties,  though,  beginning  as 
a  Whig,  he  after  a  time  left  the  party,  and  then  again  rejoiued  it,  and 
as  an  able  and  upright,  but  reserved,  grave,  and  austere  judge. 

The  third  sou  of  this  Lord  Trevor  ultimately  inherited  his  title, 
being  the  fourth  Lord  Trevor.  He  was  a  distinguished  diplomatist, 
and  having  published  a  volume  of  poems,  is  enrolled  in  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  list  of  '  Royal  and  Noble  Authors.'  Having  had  the  Hampden 
estates  left  to  him  by  his  cousin,  John  Hampden,  Esq.,  who  was,  like 
himself,  great  grandson  to  the  patriot  Hampden,  and  who  died 
unmarried,  he  took  the  name  and  arms  of  Hampden,  and  was  in  1766 
created  Viscount  Hampden.  (Collins's  '  Peerage,'  by  Brydges,  vol  vi., 
pp.  291-304.) 

TREVOR,  SIR  JOHN,  Knight,  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  and  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  reigns  of  James  II.,  and  William 
and  Mary,  was  a  member  of  the  same  Welsh  family  as  the  subject  of 
the  previous  article,  and  the  second  son,  but  ultimately  heir,  of  John 
Trevor,  Esq.,  of  Brynkinalt,  in  Denbighshire.  By  his  mother,  he  was 
first  cousin  to  the  notorious  Judge  Jefferies.    He  wa3  born  in  1633. 

The  history  of  this  Sir  John  Trevor  has  been  sketched  by  the 
strong  pen  of  Roger  North,  in  a  well-known  passage  in  his  'Life  of 
the  Lord  Keeper  Guildford '  (vol.  ii.,  p.  27):  "He  was  a  countryman 

of  the  lord  chief  justice  Jefferies,  and  his  favourite  He  was 

bred  a  sort  of  clerk  in  old  Arthur  Trevor's  chamber,  an  eminent  aDd 
worthy  professor  of  the  law  in  the  Inner  Temple.  A  gentleman  that 
visited  Mr.  Arthur  Trevor,  at  his  going  out,  observed  a  strange-looking 
boy  in  his  clerk's  seat  (for  no  person  ever  had  a  worse  sort  of  squint 
than  he  had),  and  asked  who  that  youth  was?  'A  kinsman  of  mine,' 
said  Arthur  Trevor,  'that  I  have  allowed  to  sit  here,  to  learn  the 
knavish  part  of  the  law.'  This  John  Trevor  grew  up,  and  took  in 
with  the  gamesters,  among  whom  he  was  a  great  proficient ;  and  being 
well  grounded  in  the  law,  proved  a  critic  in  resolving  gambling  cases, 
and  doubts,  and  had  the  authority  of  a  judge  among  them;  and  his 
sentence  for  the  most  part  carried  the  cause.  From  this  exercise  he 
was  recommended  by  Jefferies  to  be  of  the  king's  council,  and  then 
master  of  the  rolls  and,  like  a  true  gamester,  he  fell  to  the  good  work 
of  supplanting  his  patron  and  friend ;  and  had  certainly  done  it  if 
King  James's  affairs  had  stoud  right  up  much  longer;  for  he  was 
advanced  so  far  with  him  as  to  vilify  and  scold  with  him  publicly  in 
Whitehall.''  Having  been  solicitor-general  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
Sir  John  Trevor  was  appointed  masttr  of  the  rolls  by  James  II.  in 
1685,  and  on  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  May  of  that  year  he  was 
elected  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  beginuing  of  1688 
he  was  made  a  privy  councillor.  After  the  Revolution  Trevor  obtained 
the  confidence  of  William  III.,  and  was  much  consulted  by  him. 
There  is  a  paper  of  his  addressed  to  William,  published  by  Sir  John 
Dairy mple  ('Appendix,'  part  ii.,  p.  80),  in  which  he  counselled  the 
dissolution  of  the  Convention  parliament.  This  parliament  having 
been  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  assembled  on  the  20th  of  March 
1690,  Sir  John  Trevor  was  a  second  time  elected  speaker.  He  was 
also  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  great  seal.  "The 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  John  Trevor,"  says  Burnet, 
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"was  a  bold  and  dexterous  man,  and  knovv  the  most  effectual  ways 
of  recommending  himself  to  every  government  :  he  had  been  in  creat 
favour  in  King  James's  time,  and  was  made  master  of  the  rolls  by 
him  ;  and  if  Lord  Jefferies  had  stuck  at  anything,  he  was  looked  on  as 
the  man  likeliest  to  have  the  great  seal.  He  now  got  himself  to  bo 
chosen  speaker,  and  was  made  first  commissioner  of  the  great  seal  ; 
being  a  Tory  in  principle,  he  undertook  to  manage  that  party,  pro- 
vided he  was  furnished  with  such  sums  of  money  as  might  purchase 
some  votes ;  and  by  him  began  the  practice  of  buying  off  men,  in 
which  hitherto  the  king  had  kept  to  stricter  rules."  ('  History  of  hill 
Own  Time,'  vol.  iv.,  p.  74,  ed.  1823.) 

In  the  session  of  1695  the  corrupter  of  others  was  discovered  to 
have  been  himself  corrupted,  and  was  expelled  from  tho  speakership 
and  from  the  house.  It  was  proved  that  he  had  received  a  bribe  of 
a  thousand  guineas  from  the  city  of  London  for  his  support  of  a  bill 
in  which  the  city  was  greatly  interested.  (Burnet,  vol.  iv.,  p.  254.) 
Being  speaker,  he  had  to  put  the  question  for  his  own  expulsion. 
"  He  sat  above  six  hours,"  says  North,  "  as  prolocutor  in  an  assembly 
that  passed  that  time  with  calling  him  all  to  nought  to  his  face;  and 
at  length  he  was  forced,  or  yielded,  to  put  the  question  upon  himself, 
as  in  the  form,  '  As  many  as  are  of  opinion  that  Sir  John  Trevor  is 
guilty  of  corrupt  bribery  by  receiving,  &c.  ;'  and  in  declaring  the 
senee  of  the  house  declared  himself  guilty.  The  house  rose,  and  he 
went  his  way,  and  came  there  no  more."  ('  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper 
Guildford,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  28.) 

Sir  John  Trevor,  though  thus  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
retained  the  mastership  of  the  rolls,  "  to  the  great  encouragement," 
as  North  remarks,  "  of  prudent  bribery  for  ever  »fter."  He  had  the 
character  of  being  a  man  of  great  talents,  though  of  no  principle. 
There  are  some  anecdotes  of  him  in  Noble's  '  Continuation  of  Granger's 
Biographical  History'  (vol.  i.,  p.  172),  which  show  him  to  have  been 
extremely  mean  and  avaricious.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  May  1717,  in 
London,  at  his  house  in  Clement's  Lane,  and  was  buried  in  tho  Rolls' 
chapel. 

His  only  daughter  married  Michael  Hill,  Esq.,  a  privy  councillor 
and  member  of  parliament,  and  had  two  sons.  The  eldest  son  was 
created  Viscount  Hillsborough,  and  his  son  Marquis  of  Downshire. 
The  second  son,  succeeding  to  his  grandfather  Sir  John  Trevor's 
estates,  took  the  name  and  arms  of  Trevor,  and  was  created,  in  1766, 
Viscount  Dungannon. 

TREW,  CHRISTOPHER  JAMES,  a  celebrated  anatomist  and 
botanist,  was  born  at  LaufiVn,  a  small  town  in  Franconia,  near  Niirn- 
berg,  on  the  26th  of  April  1G95.  His  father,  who  was  an  apothecary, 
took  charge  of  his  education  and  taught  him  the  priuciples  of  botany 
and  pharmacy.  Trew  went  in  1711  to  Altdorf  in  order  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  the  faculty  of  medicine,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  1716,  after  five  years'  study.  On  his  return  to  his  own 
country  he  immediately  began  to  practise,  and  obtained  sufficient 
support  to  encourage  him  to  continue.  He  however  soon  formed  the 
resolution  of  travelling  ;  and  accordingly  he  went  through  German}", 
Switzerland,  France,  and  Holland,  and  stayed  for  a  year  at  Danzig. 
In  1720  he  returned  to  Lauffen,  and  became  a  member  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  at  Niirnberg.  The  extensive  practice  that  he  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  made  him  so  well  known  to  the  world,  that  the 
Margrave  of  Anspach  granted  him  the  title  of  physician-in-ordinary 
and  counsellor  to  the  court  (Hofrath).  He  was  admitted  iu  1742  as 
a  member  of  the  '  Acade'mie  des  Curieux  de  la  Nature,'  and  was  raised 
in  1746  to  the  dignity  of  pre^-ident,  which  at  this  time  included  the 
titles  of  count  palatine,  aulic  counsellor,  and  physician  to  the  emperor. 
He  died  on  the  18th  of  June  1769,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  without 
ever  having  been  persuaded  to  leave  Nuruberg,  notwithstanding  the 
attractive  offers  that  were  made  to  draw  him  to  Altdorf  and  elsewhere. 
Assisted  by  the  excellent  painter  Ehret,  he  published  the  beginning 
of  a  magnificent  work  on  botany,  which  was  continued  after  his  death 
by  Vogel.  With  regard  to  anatomy  he  conjectured  that  the  mesaraic 
veins  possessed  the  faculty  of  absorption;  he  proved  that  the  pre- 
tended salivary  ducts  of  Coschwitz  are  simple  veins  ;  and  he  very 
well  demonstrated  the  differences  which  are  observed  in  the  human 
body  both  before  and  after  birth  with  regard  to  the  organs  of  circula- 
tion. Besides  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  observations  which  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  '  Commercium  Litterarium,'  of  Niirnberg,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  which  have  been  inserted  in  the  'Acta 
Curiosuni  Naturae,'  the  following  are  his  principal  works  in  anatomy 
and  botany.  In  the  former  science  he  published  '  Dissertatio  Epis- 
tolica,  de  Differentiis  quibusdam  inter  Hominem  uatum  et  nascendum 
intercedentibus  deque  Vestigiis  Divini  Numinis  inde  colligendis,' 
4to,  Niirnberg,  1736,  with  a  great  number  of  plate3  representing 
peculiarities  of  the  foetus;  'Epittola  ad  Alb.  Hallerum  de  Vasis 
Linguae  salivalibus  atque  sanguiferis,'  4to,  Niirnberg,  1734  ;  'Tabulae 
Osteologicae  Corporis  Humani,'  folio,  max.,  fine  coloured  plates,  Niirn- 
berg, 1767.  In  botany  his  first  publication  was  the  description  of  a 
flowering  American  aloe,  4to,  Niirnberg,  1727.  In  1750  he  began  to 
publish  one  of  the  most  splendid  botanical  works  that  has  ever 
appeared,  under  the  title  of  '  Plantae  selectae  quarum  Imagines  ad 
Exemplaria  Naturalia  manu  pinxit  G.  Dionysius  Ehret,  Nominibus 
Propriis  et  Notis  illustravit,  C.  J.  Trew,'  folio,  Niirnberg.  To  the 
incomparable  designs  of  Ehret,  Trew  added  descriptions  and  remarks 
and  the  work  appeared  in  decades,  of  which  seven  were  completed. 
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In  the  same  year  he  commenced  a  similar  publication  of  garden- 
flowers,  entitled  '  Arneenissima)  Florum  Imagines/  which  was  carried 
on  to  six  decades.  In  1757  he  published  '  Cedrorum  Libani  Hiitoria 
et  Chamctor  Botanicus,  cum  illo  Laricis,  Abietis,  Piuique  uomparatus,' 
4to,  Nurnberg,  with  plates  by  Khret ;  the  second  part  appeared  ten 
years  afterwards.  He  also  published  a  much  improved  edition  of 
BluokweU's  'Herbal,'  in  English  aud  German,  with  an  appendix  of 
new  plants.  Having  made  tho  acquisition  of  the  wooden  plates  left 
by  Oesner,  he  gave  an  impression  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  figuri  s 
of  plants  from  them,  uuder  tho  title  of  '  Icones  posthumso  Ueaue- 
riana},'  1748. 

TRl'BOLO,  NICOLO  DI,  an  able  sculptor,  born  at  Florence  in 
1500,  was  originally  brought  up  to  tho  trade  of  a  carpenter,  but 
becoming  acquainted  with  Sansoviuo  [Sansovino],  ho  studied  under 
him.  The  first  work  on  which  he  was  employed  after  quitting  that  mas- 
ter was  two  statues  of  sibyls  for  tho  front  of  San  Petronio  at  Bologna, 
which  figures  (represented  in  Cicognara's  work)  at  once  stamped 
his  reputation.  For  the  doors  of  the  same  church  ho  alsu  executed 
some  bas-reliefs  of  great  merit.  The  pestilence  at  Bologua  in  1525 
caused  him  to  leave  that  city,  but  he  soon  rotunied  to  it,  and  remained 
till  the  death  of  his  patron,  Bartolommeo  Barbazzi,  induced  him  to 
remove  from  it,  and  to  go  to  Pisa,  where  he  was  employed  by  the 
sculptor  Pietrosanta.  While  at  Pisa  he  was  commissioned  by  Gio. 
Batt.  della  Palla,  who  was  collecting  works  of  art  for  Francis  I.,  to 
execute  a  statue  of  Nature,  which  on  being  sent  to  Fontainebleau,  was 
admired  as  a  choice  production  of  art.  lie  employed  his  talents  less 
honourubly  when,  on  Florence  being  besieged  by  Clement  VII.,  in 
1529,  he  treacherously  furnished  that  pope  with  plans  and  models  of 
the  city  anil  its  outworks.  His  services  on  that  occasion  obtained  him 
Clement's  patronage,  who  among  other  things  employed  him  to  aBsist 
Michel  Angelo  in  the  sculptures  intended  for  tho  chapel  of  San 
Lonnzo;  and  Le  had  begun  two  figures  iutouded  for  the  tomb  of 
Giuliano  de'  Medici,  one  representing  Earth,  the  other  Heaven,  when 
he  was  disabled  from  proceeding  with  them  by  an  attack  of  ague,  and 
hardly  was  he  recovered  when  the  pope's  death  put  a  stop  to  the  work. 
He  was  afterwards  employed  by  tho  grand-duke  Cosmo  L  in  laying 
out  the  gardens  and  designing  the  fountains  and  statues  of  the  Villa 
di  Castello,  near  Florence,  of  which  extensive  scheme  of  embellish- 
ment a  very  minute  account  is  given  by  his  friend  aud  biographer 
Vasari.  But  although  commenced,  it  was  prosecuted  but  slowly; 
which  Vasari  imputes  in  some  measure  to  Tribolo's  own  remissness ; 
nor  was  it  ever  completed.  On  purchasing  tho  Palazzo  Pitti,  Cosmo 
engaged  Tribolo  to  improve  the  gardens  and  decorate  them  with 
statues,  &c. ;  but  hardly  had  he  commenced  his  labours  when  he  was 
seized  with  an  illness  that  carried  him  off  on  the  7th  of  September 
1550.    (Vasari,  Vite;  Cicognara,  Storia  de  Scvltura.) 

TRIBONIANUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  mainly  instrumental  in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  code  of  Justinian,  wns  a  native  of  Pamphylia,  and  his 
father  was  from  Macedonia.  His  learning  was  most  extensive  :  he 
wrote  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  was  well  versed  both  in  Latiu 
and  Greek  literature,  and  had  deeply  studied  the  Roman  civilians,  of 
which  he  had  a  valuable  collection  in  his  library  :  "  his  genius,"  says 
Gibbon,  "  like  that  of  Bacon,  embraced,  as  his  own,  all  the  business 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  ase."  He  practised  first  at  the  bar  of  the 
prastorian  prefects  at  Constantinople,  became  afterwards  qurcstor, 
master  of  the  imperial  household,  and  consul,  and  possessed  for  above 
twenty  years  the  favour  aDd  confidence  of  Justinian.  Owing  to  a 
popular  tumult,  he  was  disgraced  in  a  d.  531,  but  he  was  shortly 
restored,  and  continued  in  office  till  his  death.  Tribouianus  was 
appointed  by  Justiuian,  with  nine  other  commissioners,  to  form  the 
first  code  named  after  that  emperor;  and  in  531  he  was  commissioned 
with  sixteen  others  to  compile  the  Digest  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Roman  civilians.  The  Disest,  which  by  an  imperial  edict  was  tc 
supersede  all  previous  text-books,  and  to  have  the  foice  of  law 
throughout  the  empire,  was  promulgated  in  December  533.  [Justi- 
man  us,  Flavios.]  The  revised  edition  of  the  Code,  published  in 
December  531,  was  prepared  by  Tribonianus.  Tribonianus  died  in  545. 
His  manners  are  said  to  have  been  remarkably  mild  and  conciliating; 
he  was  a  courtier,  and  fond  of  money,  but  in  other  respects  he  appears 
to  have  been  calumniated  by  his  enemies.  He  was  a  superior  man, 
and  most  valuable  to  Justinian. 

TRIBU'NUS  {Tpt(Sovi'os),  a  celebrated  physician,  who  was  born  in 
Palestine,  and  lived  in  the  6th  century  after  Christ.  He  is  said  by 
Procopiu3  ('De  Bello  Goth.,'  lib.  iy.  cap.  10)  and  Suidas  (in  voce 
Tpifiovvos)  to  have  been  one  of  the  mo3t  skilful  of  his  profession,  and 
is  also  described  as  being  wise,  temperate,  aud  pious.  Chosroes,  king 
of  Persia,  held  him  iu  such  estimation,  that  when  he  was  treatiug 
about  a  peace  with  the  emperor  Justiniau,  in  546,  he  would  not  so 
much  as  make  a  truce  with  him,  except  on  the  condition  that  Tribu- 
nus, whose  skill  in  physic  he  wanted  aud  was  acquainted  with,  should 
be  sent  to  him  for  one  year ;  and  the  historian  remarks  that  as  soon 
as  this  was  done  a  truce  was  concluded  for  five  years.  ('De  Bello  Pers.,' 
lib.  iL,  cap.  28.)  Tribunus  had  formerly  cured  Chosroes  of  an  illness, 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  great  presents,  and  returned  to  his 
own  country.  After  the  truce  just  mentioned  he  stayed  a  whole  year 
with  Chosroes,  who  offered  to  give  him  whatever  he  demanded;  instead 
however  of  asking  for  money,  he  desired  that  some  of  the  Romans 
who  were  captives  in  Persia  might  be  set  at  liberty.    The  king  at  his 
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request  not  only  released  thoje  whom  ho  had  particularly  named,  but 
three  thousand  others  besides,  which  made  the  name  of  Tribunus 
famous  throughout  tho  whole  extent  of  tho  empire.  (Kreind,  Hut.  of 
J'lii/aic.) 

•TRICOUPI,  or  TRIKUPIS,  SPIRIDION,  tho  leading  Greek 
historian  of  tho  Greek  War  of  Independence.  When  the  unexpected 
death  of  Lord  Byron  at  Mis-.oloughi  in  April  1814  produced  a  sensa- 
tion throughout  Europe,  the  name  of  Tricoupi  became  at  once  known 
as  that  of  tho  author  of  a  funeral  oration  on  the  poet,  which  was 
composed  aud  delivered  at  Miusolonghi  withiu  two  days  after  his 
decease,  and  which  was  printed  by  order  of  tho  Greek  government. 
It  was  reported  at  the  time  that  Tricoupi  was  connected  with  Engl  md 
by  having  received  his  education  at  Eton.  He  has  since  been  three 
times  ambassador  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  from 
Greece  to  this  country,  at  first  in  1838  and  1839,  the  second  time  from 
1842  to  1844,  and  the  third  from  1852  to  tho  present  time  (August 
1857).  His  great  work  the  ''laropta  T7js  'EK\t)i/ikt)s  'EiravcuTTaotwt,' 
or  '  History  of  the  Greek  Insurrection,'  is  btill  in  the  course  of  publi- 
cation from  a  London  press,  the  first  volume  having  appeared  in  1853, 
and  the  third  iu  1856,  bringing  tho  history  up  to  1826,  when  the  war 
was  approaching  the  decisive  blow  struck  at  the  battle  of  Navariuo.  In 
tho  '  Prolegomena '  tho  author  informs  us  that  he  was  encouraged  to 
publish  the  work  by  a  liberal  subscription  of  the  Greeks  in  England. 
Ho  justifies  the  value  to  be  attached  to  contemporary  history,  aud  the 
confidence  that  may  sometimes  be  placed  iu  the  itnparthlity  even  of 
one  who  has  been  an  actor  iu  its  scenes,  by  a  reference  to  tho  illus- 
trious example  of  Thucydides.  The  language  in  which  the  work  is 
composed  may  be  described  as  composed  entirely  of  ancient  Greek 
words,  but  the  author  has  not  carried  his  imitation  of  ancient  Greek 
so  far  as  to  iutroduce  ancient  inflections  and  forms  of  syntax  remote 
from  those  of  the  modern  language.  The  tone  of  the  narrative  is 
dignified  aud  impartial  with  perhaps  a  deficiency  iu  warmth.  On  the 
whole  the  history  must  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  great  value,  which, 
if  it  does  not  become  the  standard  authority  on  the  subject,  will  at 
all  events  be  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  future  historian.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  however  that  M.  Tricoupi's  references  to  the  sources  of 
his  own  statements  are  extremely  scanty.    [See  SuTfLKHKOT.] 

TRIEWALD,  MARTIN,  an  eminent  Swedish  engineer  and  mathe- 
matician, was  born  at  Stockholm  in  1691,  aud  educated  in  the  German 
school  of  that  city.  Being  intended  for  a  commercial  life,  he  visited 
England  on  the  completion  of  his  studies,  to  improve  himself  in  f-uch 
branches  of  knowledge  as  might  prove  u?eful  iu  his  future  career ;  but 
having  met  with  some  disappointments,  and  seeing  little  pro-pect  of 
success,  he  determined  to  embark  for  some  di-tant  part  of  the  world. 
He  was  deterred  from  so  doing  by  forming  an  intimacy  with  L'aron 
Fabrieius,  tho  Holstein  minister,  who  took  him  into  his  service  as  a 
secretary,  an  engagement  which  led  to  his  becoming  better  known, 
anil  gave  him  au  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  friendship  of  several 
eminent  persons,  among  whom  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Triewald  was 
subsequently  engaged  by  the  propiietorof  some  coal  pits  near  New- 
castle to  superintend  the  management  of  the  colliery  works,  a  situation 
for  which  he  was  qualified  by  his  studies  while  iu  London,  wh?re  hu 
had  attended  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Desaguliers  on  natural  philosophy. 
Iu  this  situatiou  Triewald  devoted  his  attention  principally  to  mecha- 
nics, and  studied  diligently  those  branches  of  the  mathematics  which 
are  most  useful  to  an  engineer.  He  had  never  before  seen  a  steam- 
engine;  but  he  very  soon  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  con- 
struction of  that  machine,  and  introduced  some  improvements  in  it. 

In  1726,  after  au  absence  of  ten  years,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  constructed  a  steam-engine,  aud  read  lectures  on 
natural  philosophy,  which  he  illustrated  by  experiments.  These 
lectures  were  well  received,  aud  recommended  Triewald  to  the  notice 
of  the  king  and  of  the  states,  who  conferred  upon  him  an  annual 
pension,  with  the  title  of  director  of  machinery.  He  next  turned  his 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  iron  and  steel  works  of  Sweden, 
aud  endeavoured  to  introduce  superior  processes  iu  the  manufacture  of 
iron.  His  ze.il  and  diligence  in  this  and  other  similar  pursuits  pro- 
cured him  a  commission  as  captain  of  engineers  and  inspector  of 
fortifications  ;  aud  while  acting  in  that  capacity  he  invented  various 
machines,  which  are  still,  or  were  not  many  ye irs  since,  preserved  in 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm.  Several  similar  memorials  ot 
his  talent  were  also  deposited  with  the  Academy  of  Lund.  Among 
the  machines  to  which  he  directed  his  attention  with  a  view  to  the 
introduction  of  improvements  was  the  diving-bell,  on  the  use  of  which 
he  wrote  a  treatise,  which  was  published  at  Stockholm  in  1741  :  an 
account  of  the  diving-bell  constructed  by  him  and  used  for  several 
years  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  was  published  iu  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions,'  vol.  xxxix.,  p.  377.  He  invented  a  ventilator  for  the 
expulsion  of  foul  air  from  ships,  &c,  for  which  he  received  honorary 
rewards  from  the  King  of  Sweden  and  from  the  King  of  France ; 
and  he  attended  to  agriculture  and  the  naturalisation  of  foreign 
plants. 

Triewald  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  and  promoters  of  the 
Academy  of  Stockholm:  iu  1729  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Scientific  Society  at  Upsal,  and  he  received  similar  honours  from 
several  other  learned  bodies,  among  which  was  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  He  wrote  several  papers  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Stockholm'  for  1739,  1740,  and  1747;  and  alsa  made  several  com- 
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munications  to  the  English  '  Philosophical  Transactions.'  Triewald 
died  suddenly,  August  8,  1747. 

TRILLER,  DANIEL  WILLIAM,  a  learned  and  laborious  German 
physician,  was  born  at  Erfurt,  the  1  Oth  of  February  1695.  He  received 
his  classical  education  at  Zeitz  and  Leipzig,  at  which  university  ha 
afterwards  studied  medicine.  He  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Halle  in 
1718,  after  which  he  returned  to  Leipzig  and  there  delivered  lectures. 
In  1720  the  town  of  Merseburg  offered  him  the  situation  of  public 
physician,  which  he  accepted  ;  in  1730  he  made  several  journeys  into 
Switzerland  in  the  suite  of  a  German  prince.  Having  obtained  his 
dismission  at  the  end  of  four  years,  he  settled  at  Frankfurt  on-the- 
Main,  which  place  he  left  in  1746,  in  order  to  settle  at  Dresden,  with 
the  title  of  physician  to  the  king  of  Poland.  At  last  the  Univer.-ity 
of  Wittenberg  bestowed  on  him  a  professorship  in  1749,  which  he 
filled  with  distinction  until  his  death.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven,  on  the  22nd  of  May  1782. 

Triller  was  a  very  learned  physician,  which  makes  one  regret  that 
he  did  not  publish  the  edition  of  Hippocrates  to  which  he  devoted  a 
great  part  of  his  life,  aud  of  which  he  published  a  specimen  under 
the  title  'De  nova,  Hippocratis  Editione  Adornanda  Commentatio, 
....  Speciminis  Loco  Libellum  Hippocratis  "De  Anatome,"  .  .  .  . 
Commentario  perpetuo  Medico-critico  illustravit,  Lugd.  Bat.,'  4to, 
1728.  Abraham  Grouovius  inserted  his  notes  upon  yElian's  '  History 
of  Animals,'  in  his  Greek  aud  Latin  edition  of  this  author,  published 
at  London,  4to,  1744.  The  judgment  passed  upon  him  by  M.  Gouliu, 
quoted  in  the  '  Biographie  Medicale,'  is  rather  severe,  though  substan- 
tially just.  During  forty  years,  says  he,  Triller  filled  four  vols.  8vo 
with  Latin  poems  on  Medicine:  he  published  dissertations,  opuscula, 
and  a  mediocre  treatise  on  pleurisy ;  he  disfigured  the  excellent  Phar- 
macopoeia of  Wittenberg  by  overloading  it  with  quotations  and  notes, 
in  which  he  often  quotes  his  own  Latin  poems,  and  shows,  amidst 
many  childish  jcux  de  mots,  that  he  was  neither  a  druggist  nor  a 
physician.  The  list  of  his  works  (which  consist  almost  entirely  of 
monographs  and  dissertations)  occupies  two  pages  in  the  'Biographie 
Mddicale;'  of  these  perhaps  the  following,  relating  chiefly  to  medical 
antiquities,  are  some  of  the  most  interesting: — 'De  Mo.y  Homerico 
detecto,  cum  Reliquis  Argumentis  ad  Fabulam  Graccam  pertineutibus,' 
Leipzig,  4to,  1716;  'Apologia  pro  Hippocrate,  Atheismi  falso  accu- 
sato,' Rudolstadt,  4to,  1719;  '  Epistola  Medico  Critica  ad  Jo.  Freind 
supra  L  et  II.  Hippocratis  Epidemicorum, in  qua  simulagitur  de  variis 
ejus  Editionibus,'  Rudolstadt,  4to,  1720,  'Conjecturoc  et  Emendationes 
in  Aretjeutu,'  first  published  in  the  'Acta  Erudit.  Lipsiens.,'  1728,  p. 
101,  sq.,  and  afterwards  inserted  in  Boerhaave's  edition  of  that  author, 
Lugd.  Bat.,  folio,  1731,  Greek  and  Latin;  'Succincta  Commentatio  de 
Pleuritide  ejusque  Curatione,'  Frankfurt,  8vo,  1740 ;  'De  Veterum 
Chirurgorum  Arundinibus  atque  Habenis  ad  Artus  mala  firmos  con- 
firmandos  adhibitos,'  Wittenberg,  4to,  1749;  'De  Fame  Letbali  ex 
Callosa  Oris  Veutriculi  Angustia,'  Wittenberg,  4to,  1750  ;  '  De  Clyste- 
rum  Nutrientium  Antiquitate  et  Usu,'  Wittenberg,  4to,  1750 ;  '  De 
Specificoruui,  sic  dictorum,  Remediorum  Dubia  Fide  et  Ambieuo 
Effectu,'  Wittenberg,  4to,  1751  ;  '  De  Hippocratis  Studio  Anatomico 
Singulari,'  Wittenberg,  4to,  1754;  'De  Veritate  Paradoxi  Hippo- 
cratici,  Nullam  Medicinam  iuterdum  esse  Optimam  Medicinam,' 
Wittenberg,  4to,  1754;  'De  Scarificationis  Oculorum  Historia,  Anti- 
quitate, et  Origiue,'  Wittenberg,  4to,  1754 ;  « De  Remediis  Veterum 
Oosmeticis,  eorumque  Noxiis,'  Wittenberg,  4to,  1757;  'In  Locum 
Pliuii  de  Morbo  per  Sapientiam  Mori,' Witteuberg,  4to,  1757 ;  '  Dis- 
pensatorium  Pharmaceuticum  Universale,' Frankfurt,  4to,  1764  ;  'De 
Morbo  Coeliaco  singulari  a  Celso  descripto,'  Wittenberg,  4to,  1765; 
'Geprufte  Inokulation,  ein  Gedicht,'  Frankfurt,  4to,  1766  :  '  Opuscula 
Medica  ac  Medico-Philologica,  autea  sparsim  edita,'  Frankfurt,  3  vols. 
4to,  1766-72;  'Gedicht  von  den  Veriinderungen  in  der  Arzneykunst,' 
Wittenberg,  4to,  1768  ;  '  De  Senilibus  Morbis,  diverso  Modo  a  Salo- 
mone  et  Hippocrate  descriptis  atque  in  se  comparatis,'  Wittenberg, 
4to,  1771;  '  De  Variis  Veterum  Medicorum  Oculariorum  Collyriis,' 
Wittenberg,  4to,  1772. 

TRIMMER,  SARAH,  one  of  the  most  popular  English  writers  for 
the  instruction  of  youth,  was  born  at  Ipswich,  January  6,  1741.  Her 
father,  Mr.  Joshua  Kirby,  who  is  known  as  the  author  of  '  Dr.  Brooke 
Taylor's  Method  of  Perspective  made  Easy,'  and  '  The  Perspective  of 
Architecture,'  was  a  man  of  exemplary  piety,  and  from  him  she 
imbibed,  at  a  very  early  age,  sentiments  of  religion  and  virtue.  When 
she  was  about  fourteen  years  old,  her  parents  removed  to  London, 
where  Mr.  Kirby  became  tutor  in  perspective  to  George  III.,  then 
prince  of  Wales,  and  subsequently  to  Queen  Charlotte.  Owing  to  this 
change  of  residence,  Miss  Kirby  was  introduced  to  the  society  of 
several  eminent  persons,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was 
much  pleased  with  her  mental  attainments,  and  presented  her  with  a 
copy  of  his  'Rambler.'  Being  at  this  time  separated  from  the  society 
of  her  young  associates,  she  devoted  much  time  to  reading  and  drawing, 
and  obtained  a  prize  from  the  Society  of  Art?.  About  the  year  1759  Mr. 
Kirby  removed  with  his  family  to  Kew,  upon  occasion  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  clerk  of  the  works  at  the  palace  at  that  place ;  and  during  his 
residence  there,  Miss  Kirby  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Trimmer,  to 
whom  she  was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  From  that  time  until 
the  period  when  she  became  an  author,  Mrs.  Trimmer  was  almost 
entirely  occupied  with  domestic  duties  and  with  the  education  of  her 
numerous  family.    Her  literary  labours  were  commenced  about  1780, 


and  were  suggested  by  some  of  the  popular  works  for  the  young  then 
recently  published  by  Mrs.  Barbauld.  A  small  volume,  entitled  an. 
'  Easy  Introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  Nature,'  was  the  first  of  the 
series  of  popular  works  published  by  Mrs.  Trimmer.  It  was  followed, 
in  1782  and  the  two  following  years,  by  six  volumes,  issued  at  various 
times,  of  '  Sacred  History,  selected  from  the  Scriptures,  with  Annota- 
tions and  Reflections  adapted  to  the  Comprehension  of  Young 
Persons.'  Among  Mrs.  Trimmer's  subsequent  publications  is  a  work 
entitled  'The  Economy  of  Charity,'  addressed  to  ladies,  and  intended 
to  assist  them  in  the  formation  and  management  of  Sunday-schools 
and  other  charitable  institutions.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1786, 
and  it  was  toon  followed  by  two  others.  After  it  had  remained  out 
of  print  for  some  years,  the  author  revised  aud  enlarged  it,  adapting 
it  to  tho  altered  state  of  the  institutions  to  which  it  refers,  and  re- 
published it  in  1801.  The  'Family  Magaziue,'  a  book  of  instruction 
principally  for  cottagers  and  servants,  was  carried  on  for  a  time  by 
Mrs.  Trimmer,  about  the  period  of  the  original  publication  of  tho 
'  Economy  of  Charity ;'  aud  after  the  magazine  was  out  of  print,  the 
principal  original  papers  were  collected,  aud  published  as  'Instructive 
Tales.'  The  '  Adele  et  Theodore  '  of  Madame  de  Gcnlia  suggested  to 
Mrs.  Trimmer,  about  1787,  the  idea  of  publishing  prints  representing 
events  in  history,  accompanied  by  descriptions  ;  and  in  this  way  she 
illustrated  ancient  history,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  tho 
histories  of  Rome  and  England.  The  great  imperfections  of  the  old 
system  of  instruction  in  charity-schools  led  her  to  write  superior 
books  for  their  use,  to  which  she  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  The  desire  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  public  to  the  mischievous  character  of  various  publications  for 
the  use  of  children  led  to  the  commencement  of  a  periodical  work, 
called  the  'Guardian  of  Education,'  containing  essays  on  Christian 
education,  and  reviews  of  books  for  the  young ;  but,  after  it  had 
extended  to  five  octavo  volumes,  the  over-exertion  of  Mrs.  Trimmer 
in  thi3  matter  brought  on  an  illness  which  compelled  her  to  desist 
from  her  labour.  After  her  death,  an  'Essay  upon  Christian  Educa- 
tion' was  published  separately,  extracted  from  this  work.  In  1806 
appeared  '  A  Comparative  View  of  the  New  Plan  of  Education,'  &c, 
a  work  designed  to  show  the  danger  of  too  generalising  a  system  of 
education  for  the  poor,  which  led  to  much  useful  discussion.  The  last 
of  Mrs.  Trimmer's  publications  was  a  volume  of  sermons,  selected 
from  the  most  eminent  divines,  and  adapted  for  domestic  use,  under 
the  title  of  'Family  Sermons.'  On  the  15th  of  December  1810,  with- 
out any  previous  illness  that  could  alarm  her  family,  she  bowed  her 
head  aud  died  in  the  chair  which  she  usually  occupied  in  her  study. 
In  1814  appeared,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  an  '  Account  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Mrs.  Trimmer,'  from  which  work  the  materials  of  this 
notice  are  derived. 

TRINCAVE'LLIUS,  VICTOR  (Tbincavella  or  Trincavela),  was 
born  of  a  noble  family  at  Venice  in  1496.  After  a  careful  general 
education,  he  went  to  study  at  Padua,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Bologna,  where  he  remained  for  seven  years,  and  gained  such  a  know- 
ledge of  Greek,  that,  even  in  his  pupilage,  his  teachers  used  to  consult 
him  on  questions  of  difficulty  in  interpretation.  From  Bologna  he 
returned  to  Padua,  where  he  received  the  diploma  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine ;  and  thence  to  Venice,  where  he  was  appointed  to  a  professor- 
ship of  philosophy,  and  obtained  the  highest  reputation,  not  only  in 
that  capacity,  but  also  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  His  fame  was 
greatly  increased  after  his  return  from  the  island  of  Murano,  whither 
he  had  been  sent  by  the  Venetian  government  to  take  charge  of  the 
sick  during  an  epidemic,  and  where  he  showed  such  skill  and  courage, 
that  when  he  came  back  to  Venice  he  was  received  with  a  kind  of 
triumph.  In  1551,  upon  the  death  of  Montanus,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  medicine  at  Padua,  witk  an  unusually  large  stipend,  in 
consideration  of  the  greater  income  from  practice  which  he  had 
resigned.  He  remained  at  Padua  till  1568,  when  he  was  sent  by  the 
senate  to  attend  a  Venetian  nobleman  who  was  ill  at  Udina.  Hid 
advice  was  followed  by  the  recovery  of  his  patient,  but  the  fatigue  he 
suffered  and  the  infirmities  of  age  brought  on  an  illness  of  which  he 
died  at  Venice,  August  21,  1568. 

The  knowledge  of  Greek  which  Trincavellius  acquired  in  Bologna 
and  by  subsequent  study,  enabled  him  to  contribute  greatly  by  his 
commentaries  and  lectures  to  the  introduction  of  the  works  of  the 
writers  in  that  lauguage  into  the  medical  schools  of  Italy,  in  which 
before  his  time,  medicine  had  been  taught  almost  exclusively  from 
the  writings  of  the  Arabian  physicians.  In  his  practice  however  he  is 
Eaid  to  have  followed  the  doctrines  of  the  Arabian  school.  All  his 
medical  works  were  published,  with  the  title  '  Opera  Omnia,' in  two 
volumes  folio,  at  Lyon  in  1586,  and  at  Venice  in  1599.  The  chief 
interest  of  his  writings  lies  in  the  completeness  of  the  view  which  they 
afford  of  the  medical  practice  of  the  time  and  of  the  principles  ou 
which  it  was  founded;  for  they  coutuiu  many  observations  and  letters 
by  others  as  well  as  by  himself,  and  many  cases  and  discussions  upon 
modes  of  treatment.  The  chief  of  them  are :  '  Duse  Quaestiones 
Medica;,  altera  num  in  lienis  adfectibus  secauda  sit  vena,  qua?  est  ad 
annularem  digitum  sinistra  manus;  altera,  utrum  in  morborum 
initiis,  solum  cum  materies  turget,  purgantibus  medicamentis  uti 
liceat,'  first  published  at  Padua  in  1567  ;  and  '  Consilia  medica  post 
editiones  Venetam  et  Lugdunensem  acc^ssione  exxviii.  consiliorum 
locupletata,  etc.,'  Basel,  1587.    In  these  editions  of  the  '  Opera  Omnia' 
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lure  also  inserted  Trincavelliua'  commentaries  on  the  ancient  medical 
writer.',  viz  :  '  Explanations  in  Galcni  libros  do  Differentiis  Febrium  ;' 
'  Iu  priorein  libruui  Galeui  do  Arte  Curandi ; '  '  Fainiliares  Exercita- 

■iones  in  priraam  partem  secundi  libri  Prognosticorum  Hippocratis  et 

Galeni;'  '  Commentarii  in  Guleni  libroH  do  Compositinnn  Ji"ln.  n- 

torum;'  '  Explanations  in  primam  Fen  quarti  Canonis  Avicenn.o.' 
lie  also  in  1534  edited  the  works  of  Themistius,  translated  into  Latin 
by  Herinolaus  Burbarua,  and  wroto  many  notes  to  them,  and  trans- 
lated or  edited  the  commentaries  of  .John  the  Grammarian  on  Aris- 
totle, in  4  volumes,  folio,  in  1585;  the  '  History  of  the  Expedition  of 
Alexander,  by  Arriau,'  in  1535;  the  '  Manual  of  Epictotus,'  with  the 
'  Commentary  of  Arrian,'  and  the  '  Sentences  of  Stoboous,'  iu  tho  same 
year,  and  the  '  Poems  of  Hesiod'  iu  1537. 

(Life,  prefixed  to  tho  'Opera  omnia,'  by  Laurentiua  Marucinus; 
Biographic  Universdle ;  Haller,  Bibliotlicca  Medicinal  Practical,  t,  ii., 
p.  46.) 

TRIPPEL,  ALEXANDER,  a  sculptor  of  considerable  note,  was 
born  at  Sehall'bausen  in  Switzerland,  in  1747,  and,  at  nino  years  of 
age,  was  sent  to  a  relation  iu  London,  whero  he  was  put  to  tho  trado 
of  a  musical-instrument  maker;  but  having  a  decided  inclination  for 
the  fine  arts,  he  afterwards  accompanied  ouo  of  his  brothers  to  Copen- 
hagen, and  thero  studied  sculpture  under  Professor  Wiedewelt,  director 
of  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  that  city.  Having  so  employed  eight  years 
in  Denmark,  ho  went  to  Berlin  ;  but  being  there  disappointed  iu  his 
expectations,  returned  to  Copenhagen,  and  gained  several  prize  medals. 
He  then  visited  Paris,  whero  he  remained  about  three  years,  and  dis- 
tinguished himaelf  by  a  very  fine  allegorical  group  representing 
Switzerland.  In  1777  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
till  his  death,  in  1793,  practising  his  art  with  great  success,  and  with 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ablest  sculptors  of  his  time,  both  i 
on  account  of  the  noble  simplicity  displayed  in  his  productions,  and 
the  beauty  of  their  execution.  He  was  more  particularly  succes>ful  1 
iu  bas-reliefs  and  busts,  among  which  last  he  executed  one  of  Gotho  ! 
for  tho  prince  of  Waldeck,  which  is  spoken  of  by  the  poet  himself  as 
being  iu  an  excellent  style.  Another  of  his  works  is  Salomon  Gesner'3 
monument  at  Zurich.  A  considerable  number  of  his  productions  are 
iu  Russia.  Trippel's  portrait  is  prefixed  to  the  54th  volume  of  the 
'  Neue  Bibliothek  der  Schonen  Wissenschaften.' 

TRISSI'NO,  GIOVANNI  GIORGIO,  was  born  at  Vicenza,  of  a 
noblo  family,  in  1478.  He  applied  himself  to  classical  literatuiv, 
studied  the  Greek  language  under  Chaicondylas,  and  became  also  an 
elegant  Latin  and  Italian  writer.  At  a  mature  age  he  proceeded  to 
Rome,  where  Leo  X.  took  him  into  his  favour,  and  employed  him 
iu  several  diplomatic  missions.  He  was  afterwards  employed  by 
Clement  VII.,  who  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  Charles  V.,  with  whom 
also  Trissiuo  ingratiated  himself.  Trissino  died  at  Rome  in  1550. 
He  wrote: — 1,  'Sofouisba,'  the  first  Italian  regular  tragedy,  whk-h 
however  has  little  merit,  and  is  now  forgotten.  It  was  much  praised 
at  the  timo  as  a  novelty,  and  was  performed  at  Rome  with  great 
splendour.  2,  'L'ltalia  libcrata  dai  Goti,'  an  epic  poem  in  blank 
verse  relative  to  the  re-conquest  of  Italy  by  Belisarius  iu  the  reign 
of  Justinian.  The  poem  is  weak  and  dull,  and  was  considered  such 
from  its  first  appearauee.  3,  '  La  Poetica,'  a  treatise  on  the  poetical 
art.  This  is  considered  as  Trissino's  best  and  most  elaborate  work. 
4,  '  Ritratti  delle  bellissime  Donne  d' Italia.'  5,  a  comedy,  entitled 
'  I  Simillimi,'  in  imitation  of  the  '  Mensochmi '  of  Plautus ;  besides 
some  minor  compositions  iu  Italian  and  Latin.  He  attempted  to 
introduce  new  letters  iuto  the  Italiau  alphabet,  especially  to  distinguish 
the  two  sounds  of  the  o  and  the  e,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject 
to  Pope  Clement  VII.,  which  was  published  in  1524;  but  this  inno- 
vation met  with  a  great  and  successful  opposition.  Firenzuola  wrote 
an  invective  against  Trissino's  new  alphabetical  signs.  Zeno  however 
attributes  to  Trissino's  suggestion  the  custom  which  has  since  pre- 
vailed among  the  Italians  of  writing  the  v  and  thej  different  from 
the  u  and  the  i,  and  of  introducing  the  z  in  such  words  as  '  Venezia,' 
'grazia,'  'locuzione,'  &c,  which  used  to  be  formerly  with  a  t,  '  Vene- 
tia,'  &c. 

Trissino  was  a  friend  and  adviser  of  his  countryman  Palladio  the 
architect,  to  whom  lie  imparted  his  own  classical  eruditiou  concerning 
the  works  of  art  of  the  ancienta.  (Corniani,  I  Secoli  dclla  Letteralura 
Italiana.) 

TRISTAN  DA  CUNHA,  a  Portuguese  naval  commauder.  In  1505 
Emmanuel,  kiug  of  Portugal,  nominated  Da  Cuuha  viceroy  of  the 
Indies,  a  post  which  he  was  prevented  by  sickness  from  accepting.  | 
After  his  recovery  ho  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  fleet  of 
fifteen  vessels,  of  which  Alfonso  d'Albuquerque's  squadron  of  five, 
intruded  to  cruise  iu  the  Red  Sea,  formed  a  part.  Da  Cunlia  sailed,  in 
liOC,  with  his  armament  from  Lisbon,  to  which  he  returned  in  1508  (?). 
On  having  Portugal  he  steered  his  course  southwards  till  he  reached 
a  latitude  so  high  that  some  of  his  men  perished  from  the  excessive 
cold.  While  steering  this  course  he  discovered,  in  lat.  37°  16'  S.,  the 
islands  which  bear  his  name.  His  fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  violent 
tempest,  and  the  scattered  vessels  reassembled  at  Mozambique.  Before 
reaching  this  settlement  Da  Cunha  had  touched  at  Madagascar,  and, 
attracted  by  reports  which  had  been  spread  of  great  quantities  of 
spices  produced  in  that  island,  had  examined  considerable  part  of  its 
roasts.  Not  finding  the  country  answer  his  expectations,  ho  rejoined 
his  fleet  at  Mozambique  and  wintered  there.    In  the  spring  he  under-  ' 


took  an  expedition  against  the  chief  who  In  Id  Meliuda,  and  changed 
tho  people  of  Brava  for  withholding  tho  tributu  they  h  id  promi-.';d  to 
pay  to  Portugal.  Tho  fleot  proceeded  from  the  scone  of  these  actioun 
to  the  island  of  Socotra,  of  which  ho  took  po-.-.CH.-.ion  in  t !»•»  lum  of 
Portugal.  Hero  Da  Cunha  and  Albuquerque  separated:  the  litter 
proceeding  to  tho  Red  Sea,  the  former  to  Cochin,  whero  ho  concerted 
with  Almeida  an  expedition  against  Calicut.  Tho  enterprise  wai 
successful,  and  Da  Cunha  returned  to  Portugal  with  five  ships  richly 
laden.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  council  of 
state.  He  does  not  however  appear  to  have  taken  any  prominent 
part  in  public  affairs  except  whou  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Leo  X 
iu  1515. 

In  1536  his  son  Nuno  died  at  sea  on  his  return  fro'n  India,  where 
he  had  been  superseded  iu  the  chief  command  by  Xoronhu.  The  now 
viceroy  had  refused  his  predecessor  even  a  passage  on  board  of  a 
king's  vessel.  Nuuo  sailed  in  a  merchantman,  but  chagrin  preyed  on 
his  spirits  to  such  an  extent  that  he  died  before  reaching  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  1 1 is  body  waj,  at  his  own  request,  committed  to  the 
sea.  Tristan  da  Cunha  expressed  his  keen  seuse  of  the  indignities 
offered  to  his  son  by  demanding  an  audience  of  the  king ;  and  on  it.-* 
being  granted,  appearing,  followed  by  his  grandchildren  to  offer  pay- 
ment for  the  cauuon-balls  which  had  been  attached  to  his  son's  body 
in  order  to  sink  it.  This  is  the  last  wo  hear  of  him  :  he  appears  to 
have  died  soon  alter.  An  account  of  Tristan  da  Cuuha's  expedition 
was  compiled  from  his  manuscripts  by  De  Barros,  and  published  by 
order  of  the  king.  A  translation  of  this  narrative  was  published  at 
Leyden,  by  Pieter  van  der  Aa  in  1706. 

TRITHEN,  FREDERICK  HENRY,  a  distinguished  Sanscrit  and 
Slavonic  scholar,  was  born  in  February  1820  in  Switzerland,  from 
whence  he  was  removed  when  a  few  years  old  to  Odessa,  his  father 
having  acceptcel  the  situation  of  profea-or  at  a  Russian  coll»ge  iu  that 
city.  At  Odessa  he  received  an  excellent  education  and  had  amnio 
opportunities  for  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  modern  lan- 
guages, of  which  French,  English,  and  German  were  as  familiar  to  him 
as  Russian.  At  tbo  university  of  Berlin,  where  lie  continued  his 
studies,  and  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  he  was  distin- 
guished for  his  knowdedge  of  Greek,  and  he  studied  Sanscrit  uuder 
Bopp.  After  passing  some  time  in  Poland,  where  he  made  himself 
master  of  Polish,  he  came  to  England,  whero,  in  1841,  he  was  teacher 
of  modern  languages  at  Rugby,  under  Dr.  Tait,  the  present  bishop  of 
Loudon.  He  then  began  to  contribute  articles,  chiefly  on  subjects 
connected  with  Sanscrit  literature,  to  the  '  Penny  Cyclopaedia '  and 
the  '  Biographical  Dictionary  '  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Kuowledge. 

In  1844  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  Printed  Book 
department  in  the  British  Museum,  and  was  partly  employed  in  cata- 
loguing the  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  works,  and  those  in  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guages, of  which  a  large  stock  had  then  recently  been  added  to  the 
Museum  library.  In  coming  to  the  Museum  he  had  indulged  in 
expectations  that  his  talents  and  acquirements  would  probably  attract 
the  notice  of  the  Trustees  with  the  effect  of  bringing  encouragement: 
and  promotion,  and  he  was  deeply  disappointed  to  find  that  such 
expectations  were  futile.  He  accepted  in  1845  the  post  of  private 
tutor  iu  the  family  of  Priuce  Chernichev,  the  Russian  minister  of  war, 
and  left  London  for  St.  Petersburg.  He  returned  to  England  alter 
an  absence  of  about  two  years,  part  of  which  he  had  passed  at  Con- 
stantinople and  Cairo,  and  iu  1848  published  at  London  an  edition  ol 
the  '  Maha  Vira  Charita,'  or  History  of  Rama,  a  Sanscrit  drama,  by 
Bhavabhuti.  His  friends  suggested  to  him  to  offer  himse'.f  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  professorship  of  modern  European  languages  in  the 
Taylor  Institution  at  Oxford,  which  was  theu  on  the  point  cf  being 
set  in  action.  The  professor,  it  was  decided,  was  to  be  appointed  at 
first  for  five  years  only,  but  with  the  capability  of  being  re-elected  ; 
his  post  was  to  be  one  of  influence  and  authority,  the  rest  of  the 
officials  of  the  institution  being  placed  under  his  directions,  and  his 
salary  was  to  be  40ui.  a  year.  Dr.  Trithen  was  elected  to  this  post 
in  1848  in  preference  to  some  very  able  competitors,  and  contrary  to 
his  own  expectations,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  with  a  lecture 
1  On  the  position  occupied  by  the  Slavonic  dialects  among  the  other 
languages  of  the  Indo-European  family,'  which  he  afterwareis  printed 
as  au  essay  iu  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Philological  Society  of  London.' 
of  which  he  had  been  a  member  since  1S43.  The  career  of  usefulness 
and  honour  which  now  seemed  to  lie  before  him  was  suddenly  cut 
short  about  the  middle  of  1S50  by  an  attack  of  mental  aberrat.on  iu 
so  violent  a  form  that  his  friends  found  it  necessary  to  put  him  under 
restraint.  It  was  reported  at  the  time  that  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  disorder  was,  that  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  paiel  his  addresses 
had  married  a  rival,  but  a  tinge  of  eccentricity  had  on  some  previous 
occasions  been  remarked  iu  his  conduct  His  father  came  to  England 
and  in  1851  removed  him  to  Odessa,  where  he  re-mained  in  a  hopeless 
state  till  April  1S54,  when  the  city  was  under  apprehensions  of  bom- 
bardment from  the  English.  Trithen  was  theu  removed  to  a  village 
at  a  few  miles  distance,  where  an  unexpected  change  in  bis  disorder 
took  place  and  he  recovered  his  mental  powers  as  suddenly  as  he  had 
lost  them,  but  this  was  ouly  a  "  lightning  before  death."  After 
expressing  a  strong  desire  to  return  to  England,  it  became  evident 
that  his  bodily  strength  was  failing  and  he  expired  on  the  27th  of 
April  1S54.    He  left  behind  him  no  adequate  monument  of  the  excent 
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of  the  powers  which  his  friends  knew  him  to  possess,  but  his  contri- 
butions to  biographical  literature  in  the  Cyclopaedia  and  Dictionary 
are  of  a  sound  and  solid  character,  and  his  scholarship  was  not  only 
accurate  but  remarkably  ready.  The  power  which  he  possessed  of 
conversing  with  ease  in  more  than  one  of  tho  Teutonic,  the  Romanic, 
and  the  Slavonic  languages  qualified  him  In  an  eminent  degree  for 
the  professorship  to  which  ho  was  chosen. 

1'RIVKT,  NICOLAS,  whose  surname  is  otherwise  found  Tryvet, 
Trevi  t,  Treveth,  Trevi  ch  (a  misprint  or  mistranscription),  Triveth, 
Thriveth,  and  is  latinised  Trivetus,  Trivettus,  Trevetus,  and,  by 
Lelarjd,  Tripus  (at  least  he  has  Tripodis  iu  the  genitive),  was  boni  in 
Norfolk  about  the  year  1258,  and  was  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Trivet,  who 
is  recorded  to  have  twice  ridden  as  one  of  tho  Justices  in  Eyre  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Trivet  mentions  his  father  in 
his  Annals,  uuder  the  year  1272,  by  the  uamo  of  Thomas  Treveth.  Ho 
himself  was  sent,  when  a  boy,  to  bo  brought  up  in  the  Dominican 
convent  at  London,  and  in  due  time  he  became  a  monk  of  that  order. 
Having  completed  his  educatiou  at  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Paris  (his  residence  for  some  time  at  which  latter  place  of  study  he 
notices  in  the  beginning  of  his  Annals),  he  was,  on  his  return  to 
England  with  the  highest  reputation  in  all  the  branches  of  learning 
then  cultivated,  elected  head  or  prior  of  the  religious  house  in  which 
he  had  spent  hi*  earliest  years.  This  office  he  appears  to  have  held 
till  his  death  iu!328. 

Lelaud,  Hale,  and  Pits  give  long  lists  of  the  writings  of  Trivet, 
especially  Pits,  whose  catalogue  extends  to  between  thirty  and  forty 
articles.  Among  them  are  annotations  or  commentaries  on  various 
parts  of  the  Scriptures,  on  certain  of  the  works  of  St.  Augustin,  on 
the  'Problems'  of  Aristotle,  the  'Metamorphoses'  of  Ovid,  the 
'Tragedies'  of  Seneca,  on  Boethius,  Livy,  and  Juvenal,  6ome  astro- 
nomical and  other  scientific  treatises,  aud  a  number  of  tracts  on 
religious  and  mora!  subjects,  all  iu  Latin.  Many  of  these  manuscripts 
still  exist  in  the  libraries  at  Oxford  aud  Cambridge,  and  elsewhere. 
A-  commentary  on  the  treatise  of  St.  Augustin  entitled  'De  Civitate 
Dei,'  by  Trivet  and  Thomas  Valois,  or  Walleis,  was  printed  by  Schoffer, 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  edition  of  St.  Augustiu's  works,  fob, 
Maine,  1473,  and  again  at  Toulouse  in  1488,  at  Venice  in  1489,  and  at 
Friburg  in  1494.  But  Trivet  ia  now  only  remembered  for  his  Chronicle 
or  History,  principally  of  Eugli.-h  affairs,  though  it  embraces  a  sketch 
of  those  of  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  from  a.D.  1136  to  1307,  or 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Stephen  to  the  end  of  that  of 
Edward  I.  This  work  was  first  printed  by  Lucas  Acherius  (Father 
Luc  d'Achcrs),  in  the  eighth  volume  of  his  '  Spicilegium  Veterum 
aliquot  Seriptorum,'  4to,  Paris.  1071  :  and  it  is  also  contained  in  the 
second  edition  of  that  collection,  in  3  vols,  fob,  Paris,  1723.  But  the 
edition  commonly  used  is  that  published  by  Antony  Hall,  under  the 
title  of  'Nieolai  Triveti  Dominicani  Auuales  Sex  Regum  Anglicc,'  at 
Oxford  in  2  vols.  8vo,  iu  1719,  the  second  of  which  however  (not 
published  till  1721)  is  occupied  with  the  Chronicles  of  Adamus  Muri- 
muthtnsis  aud  his  Continuator.  This  edition  is  from  a  better  manu- 
script than  that  which  D 'Aohery  used;  but  otherwise  it  has  no  great 
reputation,  any  more  than  Hall's  other  publications.  Trivet  however 
deserves  to  be  well  edited ;  he  is  a  clear,  painstaking,  and  exact  recorder 
of  events,  aud  he  is  the  original  authority  for  many  particulars  re- 
lating to  his  own  times,  his  accounts  of  which  have  sometimes  been 
pillaged  without  acknowledgment  by  subsequent  compilers.  His 
Annals  have  ditterent  titles  in  the  various  manuscripts;  and  there  is 
also  in  the  library  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  the  manuscript  of 
another  historical  work  of  his  iu  French,  entitled  '  Les  Cronycles  ke 
Frere  Nichole  Tryvet  escrit  a  Dame  Marie  la  file  moun  seygnour  le 
roy  Edward  le  his  Henry.'  Of  this  the  first  part  is  an  abridgment  of 
the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments :  the  second  part,  entitled 
'Les  Gestes  des  Apostoiles  (that  is,  the  popes),  Emperours,  et  Roys,' 
appears  to  be,  in  the  latter  portion  of  it,  nearly  a  translation  of  his 
Latin  Annals. 

TKIVU'LZIO,  a  Milanese  patrician  family,  several  members  of 
which  figured  in  the  history  of  their  country  iu  civil  and  military 
capacities  under  the  Dukes  Viscouti  and  Sforza.  After  the  death  of 
I'ilippo  Maria  Viscouti,  in  1447,  the  Milanese  having  proclaimed  a 
republic,  Erasmo  Trivulzio  and  several  of  his  brothers  were  among 
the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  popular  cause  against  Francesc  > 
Sforza,  who  aspired  to  the  ducal  throne.  Sforza  having  succeeded  in 
biking  possession  of  Milan,  not  only  forgave  Erasmo,  but  appointed 
both  him  aud  his  nephew  Antonio  Trivulzio  to  the  rank  of  ducal 
councillors.  Two  sons  of  Antonio  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
next  generation  ;  one  of  them,  Renato,  commanded  the  troops  of 
Ludovico  Sloiza  against  the  Venetians  and  the  Gfisous,  and  defeated 
the  latter  in  Valtellina,  for  which  he  was  surnamed  Helveticus. 
DuriDg  the  French  invasion,  he  remained  faithful  to  his  prince:  he 
died  at  Pavia,  1498. 

Gian  Giaccomo  Trivulzio,  his  brother,  who  has  been  styled  by 
some  writers  '  ll  Magno,'  or  'the  Great,'  was  born  in  1447.  After 
Bervine  in  bis  youth  under  Francesco  Sforza  and  his  son  Galeazzo  Maria, 
he  »as  appointed  on  the  death  of  the  latter  member  of  the  regency 
during  the  minority  of  the  young  Duke  Giovanni  Galeazzo.  But 
Lmlovico  Sforza,  the  duke's  uncle,  having  assumed  the  supreme 
power  iu  1479,  Trivulzw  was  employed  by  him  iu  the  army,  and  was 
seat  to  ejnat  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples  against  his  revolted  barons. 


Ferdinand  out  of  gratitude  mado  him  count  of  Belcastro.  Trivulzio 
was  also  employed  by  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  to  reduce  the  town  of 
Osimo,  in  the  March  of  Ancona.    On  his  return  to  Milan  ho  found 
himself  slighted  by  Ludovico  Sforza  and  his  courtiers,  who  mistrusted 
him  on  account  of  his  firmness  and  pride;  and  from  that  time  he 
vowed  revenge  against  Ludovico.    He  returned  to  Naples  aud  eutered 
the  service  of  Ferdinand.    When  Charles  VIII.  of  France  invaded 
Naples  and  drove  away  the  Aragouese  dynasty,  Trivulzio  took  service  I 
with  tho  French  at  the  time  when  Ludovico  Sforza,  in  concert  with 
the  other  Italian  states,  was  fighting  against  them.    Ho  fought  bravely  || 
for  Charles  VIII.  at  the  battle  of  the  Taro  against  the  Italian  allieB.  ;| 
He  then  followed  Charles  iu  his  retreat  to  France.    DuriDg  the  nego-  I 
ciations  which  were  entered  into  about  that  time  to  settle  amicably 
the  affairs  of  Italy,  Trivulzio  supported  at  first  tho  claims  of  tli6  ] 
youthful  Duke  Giovanni  Maria  Sforza  to  the  crown  of  Milan,  but  the  |j 
French  insisting  upon  tho  rival  claims  of  tho  Duke  of  Orleans,  after-  I 
wards  Louis  XII.,  Trivulzio  gave  way,  and  from  that  time  he  seemed  I 
to  have  renounced  his  country  and  to  have  become  altogether  French.  I 
Ho  was  made  by  Charles  VIII.  Count  of  Pezcnas  in  Languedoc,  and  I 
decorated  with  the  order  of  St.  MicheL    In  1499  Louis  XII.  gave  him  I 
the  command  of  his  army  in  Italy.    Trivulzio  defeated  the  troops  of  j 
Ludovico  Sforza,  and  entered  Milan  at  the  head  of  the  French  invading  | 
army,  iu  September  of  tho  same  year.    Louis  XII.  then  made  him  I 
marshal  of  France,  marquis  of  Vigevano  and  Melza  in  Lombardy,  aud 
captain-general  of  the  duchy  of  Milan.    When  Ludovico  Sforza  again  I 
advanced  towards  Milau,  at  the  head  of  his  Swiss  auxiliaries,  Trivulzio 
being  badly  supported  by  the  French  officers,  who  were  jealous  of 
him  for  being  a  foreigner,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  but  ho  soon 
after  defeated  Ludovico  at  the  battle  of  Novara,  in  April,  1000. 
Ludovico  was  seized  in  disguise  and  taken  prisoner  before  Trivulzio, 
who  treated  him  ungenerously,  and  upbraided  him  with  reproaches. 
Ludovico  was  sent  prisoner  to  France.    Trivulzio  again  took  posses- 
sion of  Milan,  but  he  did  not  retain  the  command  of  the  duchy,  which 
was  given  to  Cardinal  Rohan.    In  1509,  war  having  broken  out  again  j 
in  Italy,  Trivulzio  was  again  employed  in  the  French  armies,  and 
commanded  the  advanced  guard  at  the  battle  of  Agnadello,  in  which 
the  Venetians  were  defeated.    In  1511  the  French  Marshal  Chaumont  i 
having  died,  Trivulzio  succeeded  him  pro  tempore  as  commander-in-  ' 
chief  of  the  French,  and  drove  Pope  Julius  II.  from  Bologna.    Soon  j 
after  Gaston  de  Foix,  duke  of  Ndmours,  came  to  take  the  command  of 
the  French  in  Italy,  and  Trivulzio  served  under  him  in  the  campaign 
of  1512  against  the  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Spaniards.  After  the  J 
battle  of  Ravenna  and  the  death  of  Gaston  de  Foix,  Trivulzio  was  i 
obliged  to  evacute  Milan,  which  was  entered  by  Maximilian  Sforza; 
and  in  the  following  year  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Novara  again  drove  J 
the  French  aud  Trivulzio  with  them  out  of  Italy.    In  1515  Francis  I.,  I 
who  had  succeeded  Louis  XII.,  put  Marshal  Trivulzio  at  the  head  of  a 
French  army  for  the  conquest  of  Italy.    Trivulzio  made  a  brilliant 
campaign.   He  crossed  the  Alps  by  a  new  pass,  entered  the  marquisate  : 
of  Saluzzo,  defeated  and  took  prisoner  Prospero  Colonna,  won  the 
battle  of  Marignano,  called  "  the  battle  of  the  giants,''  against  tha 
Swiss,  and  in  a  short  time  conquered  the  whole  duchy  of  Milan.  The 
Constable  tie  Bourbon  was  appointed  governor,  but  being  recalled  in  , 
the  following  year  he  was  succeeded  by  Mar.-hal  Lautrec,  whilst  the  J 
veteran  Trivulzio  was  living  in  splendid  repose  in  his  own  patrimonial  / 
house  at  Milan,  and  enjoyed  great  consideration.    Lautrec  was  harsh  J 
aud  suspicious  :  he  oppressed  the  people  of  Milan ;  and  Trivulzio  ,' 
having  shown  some  sympathy  for  his  townsmen,  Lautrec  accused  him 
of  secret  practices  against  King  Francis.    Trivulzio,  being  informed  of 
this,  set  out  for  France  in  the  depth  of  winter,  although  he  was  then 
nearly  seventy-eight  years  old,  and  repaired  to  the  Court  of  Francis  1. 
who  refused  him  an  audience.    He  then  placed  himself  in  the  king's 
passage,  and  as  the  king  drew  near  he  begged  him  to  listen  to  a  man 
who  had  fought  eighteen  battles  in  his  service  and  in  the  service  of 
his  predecessors.    Francis  stared  at  him,  and  passed  on  without  saying 
a  word.    This  was  too  much  for  the  old  man ;  he  fell  ill,  and  died  at 
Chartres,  in  December  1518.  His  tomb  and  those  of  his  two  wives  art 
seen  in  the  church  of  St.  Nazario  at  Milan,  with  this  epitaph : — "  J.  J. 
Trivultius,  Antonii  filius,  qui  nunquam  quievit  hie  quiescit.  Tace.'' 
His  name  is  not  iu  favour  among  the  Italians  for  having  served 
foreigners  against  his  own  countrymen,  of  which  however  he  is  no 
singular  instance  in  the  history  of  Italy.    (Litta,  Famiglie  celebri 
Italiane;  Rosmini,  Vita  di  Gian  Gtacomo  Trivulzio  detto  il  Magno.) 

A  branch  of  the  Trivulzio  family,  enjoying  considerable  property 
and  the  title  of  marquis,  has  continued  to  exist  at  Milan  to  the  present 
day.  The  marquis,  Gian  Jacopo  Trivulzio,  who  died  at  Milan  in  1827, 
was  a  great  patron  of  learning.  From  the  manuscripts  of  his  rich 
library  at  Milan  he  edited  or  cau-ed  to  be  edited  several  important 
works,  such  as  the  '  Johannidos,  seu  de  Bellis  Libycis,'  a  poem  of  Cres- 
conius  Corippus  ;  the  '  Lettere  ed  altre  Prose  del  Tasso,'  the  '  Lettere 
inedite  di  A.  Caro,'  the  '  Convito'  of  Dante,  and  the  '  Life  of  Gian 
Giacomo  Trivulzio,'  already  mentioned.  The  '  baton,'  or  French 
marshal's  staff,  of  old  Trivulzio  is  still  preserved  among  the  heir-loomi 
of  the  family. 

(Tipaldo,  Biogrofia  degli  Italiani  Illustri  ;  Valdry,  Voyages  cn  Italie.) 

TROGUS  POMPEIUS,  a  Roman  historian  who  lived  about  the  timo 
of  Augustus.  He  was  descended  from  a  Gallic  family  of  the  Vocontii ; 
and  his  grandfather,  win  likewise  bore  the  name  of  Trogus  Pompeiu  ■. 
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had  served  in  tho  war  against  Sertorius,  and  received  tho  Roman 
franchise,  probably  together  with  the  name  PompeiuR,  through  the 
influence,  of  Cn.  Pompeius.  His  futher'B  brother  had  been  commander 
of  a  division  of  tho  Roman  cavalry  in  the  war  against  Mithridates,  and 
his  lather  had  served  under  Julius  Cicsur,  by  whom  ho  was  afterwards 
employed  as  private  secretary.  Besides  theso  general  statements 
furnished  by  Justin  (xliii.  5 :  compare  Justiui  '  Pncfatio'),  wo  know 
not!  iug  about  Trogus  Pompeins,  except  that  he  iscollod"a  man  of 
antique  eloquence  anil  a  moRt  grave  author." 

He  was  the  author  of  a  Universal  History  from  the  timo  of  Ninus, 
king  of  Assyria,  down  to  tho  year  B.C.  5.  It  bore  the  titlo  '  Historic 
l'liilippicaj  et  totiua  muudi  origines  et  terra)  situs,'  and  consisted  of  44 
books.  The  original  work  is  now  lost,  and  the  only  meaua  wo  have  of 
judging  of  its  merit  is  an  abridgment  made  by  Just.inuB,  which  is  still 
extant;  and  from  this  it  is  clear  that  the  author  founded  his  work  on 
the  best  histor  ical  authorities  that  then  existed.  The  name  '  Historic 
Philippics) '  was  probably  chosen  because  the  great  body  of  the  work, 
from  book  7  to  book  41,  contained  the  history  of  Macedonia  and  of 
the  kingdoms  that  were  formed  out  of  the  great  Macedonian  empire, 
as  the  founder  of  which  Philip  was  regarded.  The  usefulness  and  con- 
venience of  Justinus's  abridgment,  although  it  is  very  unequal  in  exe- 
cution, has  probably  been  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  original  work. 
The  geography  on  which  Trogus  had  treated  at  some  length  is  entirely 
lost,  as  the  epitomiser  has  excluded  it  from  his  work.  Pliny  ('Nat. 
Hist.'  vii.  3  ;  xi.  94)  and  some  other  writers  mention  a  work  by  Trogus 
on  animals,  which  is  entirely  lost. 

(Vo-buis,  Dc  Jltstor.  Lat.,  p.  98,  &c;  Biihr,  Gcschichte  do-  Rum.  Lit, 
p.  409.) 

TUOTJ.OPE,  FRANCES,  English  novelist,  is  tho  daughter  of  an 
English  clergyman,  and  was  born  in  1790.  In  1809  she  married 
Anthony  Trollope,  Esq.,  barristerat  law,  by  whose  death  at  Bruges  in 
1835,  she  was  left  a  widow.  A  considerable  period  of  her  married 
life  was  spent  at  Harrow,  but  in  1829  she  went  to  America,  where  she 
resided  three  years.  Her  experiences  of  America  were  given  to  the 
world  in  a  work  in  two  volumes,  entitled  '  Domestic  Life  of  the 
Americans,'  published  in  1832,  and  which  was  much  read,  and  caused 
much  criticism  both  in  Britain  and  in  America.  Having  made  her 
debut  as  an  authoress  in  this  work,  Mrs.  Trollope  continued  to  write 
with  such  industry  and  rapidity,  that  she  has  become  perhaps  the 
most  voluminous  English  authoress  of  the  day.  A  novel  in  three 
volumes,  entitled  '  The  Abbess,'  and  another,  entitled  '  The  Refugee  in 
America,'  appeared  immediately  after  the  first  work  ;  and  the  follow- 
ing is  a  list,  very  nearly  complete,  of  her  subsequent  writings  : — 
'Belgium  and  Western  Germany  in  1833,'  2  vols.  1834;  '  The  Life 
and  Adventures  of  Jonathan  Jefferson  Whitlaw,  or  Scenes  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi,' 3  vols.,  1836  ;  'Paris  and  the  Parisians  in  1835,'  2  vols.,  1836  ; 
'  The  Vicar  of  Wrexhill,'  3  vols.;  '  Tremordyn  Cliff','  3  vols.,  1838; 
'  Vienna  and  the  Austrians,  with  some  account  of  a  Journey  through 
Swabia,  Bavaria,  the  Tyrol,  and  the  Saltzbourg,'  2  vols.,  1838  ;  '  The 
Widow  Barnaby,'  3  vols.,  1839;  'Life  and  Adventures  of  Michael 
Armstrong,  a  Factory  Boy,'  3  vols.,  1840;  '  One  fault:  a  novel,'  3  vols., 
1840 ;  '  The  Widow  Married  ;  a  sequel  to  '  The  Widow  Barnaby,' 
3  vols.,  1840 ;  'Charles  Chesterfield,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Youth  of 
Genius,'  3  vols.,  1841;  'A  Visit  to  Italy,*  2  vols.,  1842;  'The  Blue 
Belles  of  England,'  3  vols.,  1842 ;  '  The  Ward  of  Thorpe-Combe,'  3 
vols.,  1842;  '  The  Barnabys  in  America,  or  Adventures  of  the  Widow 
Married,'  3  vols.,  1843;  '  Hargrave,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Man  of 
Fashion,'  3  vols.,  1843;  'Jessie  Phillips,  a  Tale  of  the  present  day,' 
1844;  'The  Lauringtons,  or  Superior  People,'  3  vols.,  1844;  'The 
Attractive  Man:  a  novel,'  3  vols.,  1846;  'Travels  and  Travellers,  a 
series  of  Sketches,'  2  vols.,  1846  ;  'The  Robertses  on  their  Travels,'  3 
vols.,  1846;  'The  Three  Cousins:  a  novel,' 3  vols...  1847  ;  'Father 
Eustace,  a  Tale  of  the  Jesuits,'  3  vols.,  1847;  'Town  and  Country,' 
3  vols.,  1848;  'The  Lottery  of  Marriage,'  3  vols.,  1849;  'The  Old 
World  and  the  New  :  a  novel,'  3  vols.,  1849  ;  'Petticoat-Government: 
a  novel,'  3  vols.,  1850 ;  'Mrs.  Matthews,  or  Family  Mysteries,'  3  vols., 
1851;  'Second  Love,  or  Beauty  and  Intellect,'  3  vols.,  1851  ;  'Uncle 
Walter,'  3  vole.,  1852;  'The  Young  Heiress,'  3  vols.,  1S53 ;  'The 
Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Clever  Woman,'  3  vols.,  1854  ;  '  Gertrude,  or 
Family  Pride,'  3  vols.,  1855  ;  'Fashionable  Life,  or  Paris  and  London,' 
3  vols.,  1856.  The  subjects  in  this  immense  list  indicate  the  nature  of 
Mrs  Trollopo's  talent  and  style,  and  also  tha  fact  that  much  of  her  life 
has  been  spent  abroad  and  in  travel;  of  late  she  has  resided  in  Italy- — 
where  also  chiefly  resides  her  son,  Mr.  T.  Adolpuus  Trollope, 
some  of  whose  writings  have  maintained  the  literary  reputation  of  the 
family.  Among  these  are  '  A  Summer  in  Brittany,'  in  2  vols.,  pub- 
lished in  1840  under  the  editorial  care  of  his  mother;  '  A  Summer  in 
Western  France,'  2  vols ,  published  in  1841,  also  under  his  mother's 
care;  and  more  recently,  and  indicating  his  more  matured  literary 
talent,  •  Impressions  of  a  wanderer  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Spain,'  1850,  &c.    [See  Supplement.) 

TROMP,  MARTEN  HARPERTZOON,  the  sou  of  a  Dutch  naval 
officer,  was  born  at  the*Briel  in  1597.  His  father,  who  commanded  a 
ship  in  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Heemskerk,  took  the  boy  to  sea  with  him 
in  1607 ;  and  thus  young  Tromp  was  present  at  tho  engagement 
between  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  fleets  under  the  cannon  of  Gibraltar 
on  the  25th  of  April  of  that  year,  when  the  former  gained  a  victory 
and  lost  their  admiral    Not  long  after,  his  father,  while  cruising  off 


tho  coast  of  Guinea,  was  killed  in  an  engagement  with  an  English 
cruiser,  and  his  ship  captured.  Young  Tromp  waH  detained  two  y  earn 
and  a  half  by  his  captors,  and,  it  is  Kiid,  was  obliged  to  i-erve  during 
that  timo  in  the  capacity  of  a  cabin-boy.  Vol  MM  y  ears  after  thin 
advonturo  hin  career  was  obscure  :  he  is  a»id  to  have  made  several 
voyages  onboard  fishing  and  merchant  ve. ;  el-.,  but,  t|l(J  ;i<;,  me  ts  of 
this  part  of  his  lifo  are  vague  and  the  dates  confused.  In  1622  wo 
find  him  a  lieutenant  on  board  a  ship  of  the  line  ;  and  two  years  later 
Prince  Maurice  gave  him  tho  command  of  a  frigate. 

In  1629  the  celebrated  admiral  Peit  Hein  hoisted  liisi  flag  in  the 
vessel  commanded  by  Tromp,  who  was  esteemed  tho  ablest  navigator 
in  tho  fleet  placed  under  the  command  of  that  veteran  to  cruise 
against  tho  Spaniards  off  the  coast  of  Flanders.  On  the  20th  of 
August  tho  admiral  fell  by  the  side  of  Tromp  in  an  engagement  iu 
which  three  Spanish  ships  were  captured.  About  this  time  Tromp 
retired  from  active  service  in  disgust  :  he  imagii  ed  himself  ill  used  in 
some  misunderstanding  regarding  passes  which  arose  between  him  and 
the  civil  powers.  It  does  not  clearly  appear  whether  he  had  been 
before  this  incident  an  avowed  partisan  of  the  House  of  Orange, 
or  whether  irritation  against  the  opposite  party  drove  Lirn  into 
its  arms. 

In  1637  tho  Stadtholder,  Frederic  Henry,  created  Tromp  lieutenant- 
admiral,  and  placed  a  squadron  of  eleven  ships  under  his  command. 
With  this  fleet  he  in  the  course  of  1637  and  1038  took  so  many  ships 
from  the  Spaniards  that  the  States  presented  him  with  a  gold  chain, 
and  the  king  of  France  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  St.  Michel. 
In  April,  16ofl,  Tromp  again  set  sail  to  cruise  against  the  Spaniards  off 
the  coasts  of  France  and  England.  After  some  affairs  with  Engli-h 
vessels  which  bad  Spanish  troops  on  board,  on  the  loth  of  September, 
with  only  twelve  ships  in  company,  he  had  sight  of  a  large  Spanish 
fleet  off  the  coast  of  Sussex.  On  the  16tb,  Tromp,  having  been  joined 
by  five  moro  ships  under  Cornelis  Van  Witt,  resolved  to  attack  the 
Spaniards,  although  they  were  still  much  superior  to  him  in  numbers. 
A  good  many  of  the  Spanish  vessels  were  not  brought  into  action. 
About  four  iu  tho  afternoon  the  Spanish  admiral  made  sail  for  the 
north,  and  it  was  resolved  in  a  council  held  on  board  Tromp's  ship  to 
endeavour  to  force  him  to  renew  tho  fight  on  the  morrow.  Next  day 
a  fog  prevented  this  resolution  being  carried  into  effect.  On  the  18th, 
Tromp,  having  received  in  the  meantime  an  accession  to  his  force  of 
fourteen  vessels,  again  engaged  the  enemy,  but  without  any  deci-ivc 
result.  It  was  the  13th  of  October  before  he  could  again  come  up 
with  the  enemy,  and  by  this  time  both  parties  were  much  strengthened. 
Tromp  had  been  joined  by  some  ships  of  war  from  Zeeland  and  tho 
Maas  and  ten  from  Amsterdam,  and  the  new  comers  brought  with 
them  a  considerable  number  of  fireships.  The  Spanish  admiral  ha  I 
been  joined  by  fleets  from  Portugal  and  Dunkirk,  An  English  fleet, 
respecting  the  intentions  of  which  the  Dutch  were  very  uncertain, 
was  also  in  presence.  Tromp,  reinforced  by  Hartebeen  and  Denis, 
took  up  his  Btation  over  against  the  Spanish  fleet;  Van  Witt  and 
Bakberts  were  appointed  to  keep  watch  over  tho  motions  of  the 
English  :  Evertz  was  opposed  to  the  Portuguese  admiral ;  Catz  to  the 
admiral  of  Dunkirk.  The  action  commenced  on  the  21st.  After  a 
sharp  fight  the  ship  of  the  Portuguese  admiral  wa3  blown  up,  a 
number  of  other  vessels  sunk  or  driven  on  shore,  and  Don  d'Oequ  n  la 
obliged  to  take  refuge  off  Dunkirk  with  thirteen  ships.  Thirteen 
richly  laden  galleons  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch. 

Tromp  also  rendered  important  services  to  his  country  in  the  wars 
of  1640  aud  1641 ;  but  it  was  not  till  Cromwell  had  seiz- d  the  helm  of 
government  in  England  that  he  was  again  called  upon  to  put  forth  .11 
his  strength.  Blake  was  appointed  sole  admiral  of  Eug  and  f  t  nine 
months  on  the  25th  of  March,  1652.  on  the  prospect  of  a  war  with 
Holland.  The  first  engagement  bet«  eeu  Blake  aud  Tromp  took  place  off 
Dover.  War  had  not  been  declared  between  the  countries  a;  the  time; 
Tromp  had  been  despatched  with  a  fleet  of  forty  sail  to  be  ou  the  alert, 
and  Blake  was  cruising  in  the  narrow  seas.  The  two  couiuiaud.  rs  appear 
to  have  roused  their  own  and  each  other's  passions  by  a  successiou  of 
bravadoes,  until,  losing  all  control  over  themselves,  they  set  to  fight  in 
earnest.  Each  in  his  despatches  represented  the  other  as  having  first 
begun  the  action.  Night  separated  the  combatants;  the  English  had 
their  ships  much  cut  up,  and  lost  a  good  many  men ;  but  the  Dutch 
lost  two  ships.  It  was  galling  to  Tromp  to  be  woisted  by  a  com- 
mander new  to  the  sea;  and  to  add  to  his  annoyance  he  was  super- 
seded by  Ruyter  and  Van  Witt  The  States  however  soon  found  it 
necessary  to  reinstate  him  iu  his  command. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  1652,  he  and  Blake  were  again  in 
presence.  The  Dutch  fleet  outnumbered  the  English,  but  B.ake's 
pride  would  not  allow  him  to  decline  the  contest  :  it  was  a  war  of 
passion  between  the  two  proud  and  stubborn  nations,  and  the  com- 
manders had  made  it  a  personal  quarrel.  The  fignt  began  about  two 
in  the  morning  and  lasted  till  seven  in  the  eveniug.  The  Garland  and 
Bouadventure  were  taken  by  the  Dutch,  who  also  sunk  three  English, 
frigates  and  burnt  one.  Blake,  whose  remaiuing  ships  were  much 
disabled,  retired  into  the  Thames.  The  Dutch  had  one  ship  blown 
up,  aud  the  flag-ships  of  Tromp  and  Ruyter  were  rendered  unfit  for 
service  till  they  had  been  repaired.  Alter  this  success  Tromp  sailed 
up  the  Channel  with  a  broom  at  his  mast-head.  Monk  and  Deanes 
were  joined  in  commission  with  Blake.  They  sailed  from  Queens- 
borough  with  sixty  men-of-war  in  February,  1653,  and  were  joined  by 
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twenty  from  Portsmouth.  On  the  ISth  they  discovered  Tromp  in  the 
English  Channel,  who,  with  a  fleet  of  seventy  men-of-war,  was  afford- 
ing convoy  to  throe  hundred  merchantmen.  Blake  outsailed  his 
comrades,  and,  attacking  his  old  enemy,  was  on  the  point  of  being 
roughly  hai'dled  by  a  superior  force,  when  Lawson  came  up  and 
relieved  him.  A  running  fight  was  kept  up  from  off  Portland  to 
the  Bonds  of  Calais.  Tromp  anchored  his  convoy  there,  in  water  too 
shallow  for  the  English  men-of-war  to  venture  into,  and  the  merchant- 
ships  escaped  by  tiding  it  home.  The  Dutch  lost  more  ships  than  the 
English,  but  the  loss  of  men  on  both  sides  was  about  equal. 

The  States  exerted  themselves  to  repair  their  ships,  and  Tromp  was 
again  appointed  to  the  command,  which  he  accepted  with  reluctance, 
not  being  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  fleet  was  fitted  out. 
In  the  beginning  of  June  the  English  fleet  was  off  the  Dutch  coast. 
An  euL-agemeut  took  place  on  the  3rd,  at  which  Blake  was  not  present, 
and  Deans  fell.  On  the  4th  Blake  camo  up,  aud  the  action  was 
renewed,  but  no  decided  advantage  was  obtained  on  cith<  r  tide. 
Blake's  impaired  health  obliged  him  to  quit  the  fleet,  and  in  Tromp's 
last  battle  lie  was  opposed  by  Monk.  The  fleets  engaged  on  the  Sth 
of  August.  The  battle  lasted  two  days :  but  on  the  whole,  the 
English  had  the  advantage  ;  aud  the  Dutch  Buffered  an  irreparable  loss 
in  the  peivon  of  Tromp.  He  was  entombed  with  great  pomp  and 
solemnity  at  Delft. 

Tiomp  was  a  thorough  seaman;  he  had  learned  his  profession  in 
the  obscure  school  of  adversity.  As  a  warrior  it  is  sufficient  praise  for 
him  to  say  that  the  struggle  between  him  and  his  kindred  spirit  Blake 
was,  in  so  far  as  they  were  personally  concerned,  a  drawn  battle.  He 
was  homely  in  his  manners,  and  declined  every  oiler  to  raise  him  into 
the  ranks  of  the  nobility.  He  had  a  large  fund  of  personal  benevo- 
lence ;  was  proud  of  no  title  so  much  as  that  of  grandfather  of  the 
sailors.  He  had  three  sous — Marten  Harpertzoon,  Cornells  (the  subject 
of  the  following  memoir),  and  Adrien  ;  and  a  daughter,  born  soon 
after  his  great  victory  in  1039,  and  baptised  in  honour  of  it  by  the 
formidable  name  of  Anna  -  Maria  -  Victoria- Harpcusis- Trotnpensis- 
Dunensis. 

TROMP,  CORNELIS  VAN,  second  son  of  the  great  admiral 
Marten  Harpertzoon  Tromp,  was  born  at  Rotterdam  on  the  9th  of 
September  1029.  He  was  educated  for  the  hereditary  profession  of 
his  family  ;  and  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one  commanded  a  ship  in 
the  squadron  despatched,  under  Dewildt,  iu  1650,  against  the  emperor 
of  Marocco. 

Iu  1052  and  1653  he  served  in  Van  Galen's  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, aud  distinguished  himself  iu  various  engagements.  After  the 
action  with  the  English  fleet  off  Livoruo,  on  the  13th  March  1653,  in 
which  Van  Ualeu  fell,  Cornelia  Tromp  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral  by  the  admiralty  of  Amsterdam.  He  took  part  in  the 
short  sea  campaign  of  1G5G  ;  but  after  its  termination  he  retired  from 
the  service,  aud  continued  to  lead  a  private  life  till  1G62.  In  that 
year  he  was  sent  with  ten  ships  to  the  Mediterranean  to  give  convoy  to 
a  merchant  fleet.  While  there  he  inflicted  a  severe  punishment  upon 
the  Aljerine  cruisers.  From  the  Mediterranean  he  was  ordered  by 
the  States,  who  were  doubtful  of  the  permanence  of  the  peace  with 
England,  and  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  their  merchant  vessels, 
on  account  of  the  unceremonious  manner  in  which  the  English  were 
apt  to  commence  a  war  by  capturing  them,  to  supply  convoy  to  a  rich 
licet  expected  from  India.  Tromp  met  with  the  merchantmen  at  sea, 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  them  all  safely  into  port. 

In  16G5  the  war  actually  broke  out.  Tromp  with  his  squadron  was 
attached  to  the  fleet  commanded  by  Wassenaer  Van  Opdam.  On  the 
13th  of  July  they  encountered  the  English  fleet  under  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  Dutch  were  beat,  but  Tromp  distinguished  himself  by  j 
the  skill  and  courage  with  which  he  fought  his  ship,  which  suffered 
severely  in  the  action.  The  scattered  remains  of  the  Dutch  fleet 
sought  refuge  in  the  Texel.  The  States  by  gigantic  efforts  soon  i 
restored  it  to  a  condition  to  take  the  tea  again.  Ruyter  was  absrut 
on  an  expedition  to  th?  coast  of  Guinea,  and  Tromp  was  the  only 
other  commander  of  sufficient  eminence  to  be  trusted  with  the  charge. 
But  the  party  of  the  Van  Witts,  at  that  time  in  the  ascendant,  were 
jealous  of  Tromp,  who  had  inherited  his  father's  attachment  to  the 
house  of  Orange.  He  was  ultimately  named  to  the  command,  but 
Van  Witt,  Huygens,  and  Boreel  were  appointed  commissioners  to 
watch  and  control  him.  Tromp  had  gone  on  board  his  vessel  when 
Ruyter  returned  aud  was  appointed  to  supersede  him.  Tromp 
naturally  refused  under  such  circumstances  to  serve  in  the  fleet. 

In  1666  he  accepted  the  command  of  the  Hollandia  of  82  guns,  and 
joined  the  fleet  with  which  Ruyter  engaged  the  English  fleet  under 
Albemarle,  on  the  11th  of  June.  After  a  severe  contest,  resumed  on 
four  successive  days,  victory  declared  for  the  Dutch.  Another  engage- 
ment took  place  on  the  4th  of  August,  and  was  renewed  on  the  5th. 
Tromp  had  the  advantage  over  the  Vice-admiral  Smith  who  was 
opposed  to  him  ;  but  Ruyter  was  worsted  and  only  able  by  the  most 
daring  and  skilful  manoeuvres  to  bring  off  his  shattered  ships.  Ruyter 
attributed  his  defeat  to  Tromp,  who  had  affected  to  act  an  independent 
part  and  neglected  to  support  him,  and  complained  of  his  misconduct. 
Tromp  recriminated,  but  the  States,  by  the  advice  of  Van  Witt, 
deprived  him  of  his  commi.-sion,  forbade  him  to  hold  any  communica- 
tion with  the  fleet,  and  placed  him  under  provisory  arrest  at  the 
Hague.    He  was  soon  after  allowed  to  retire  to  a  country-house  be 


had  built  at  Gravensand  and  called  Trompenburg.    It  was  a  mansion 

ridiculous  enough,  so  constructed  as  to  resemble  a  man-of-war. 

In  1672  he  is  accused  of  having  manifested  an  indecent  triumph  on 
hearing  of  the  murder  of  the  brothers,  Van  Witt.  In  1673  his  com- 
mission was  restored  to  him  by  the  stadtholder,  afterwards  William  III. 
A  formal  reconciliation  took  place  between  Tromp  and  Ruyter.  The 
chief  command  of  the  fleet  was  given  to  tho  latter.  In  the  engage- 
ments of  tho  7th  and  14th  of  June  with  tho  allied  fleets  of  France 
and  England,  Tromp  displayed  the  most  reckless  courage ;  but  on 
both  occasions  he  was  indebted  to  Ruyter  for  bringing  him  off  when 
he  had  engaged  himself  too  far. 

A  descent  on  the  coast  of  France  was  projected  by  the  States,  and 
Tromp  was  appointed  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Ho  sailed  on  this  i 
expedition  from  the  Texel  on  the  17th  of  May  1674  :  the  land  forces  1 
were  commanded  by  Count  Horn.  They  were  disembarked  at  Belle- 
Isle,  but  returned  on  board  without  effecting  anything,  the  fortress 
having  been  judged  impregnable.  They  were  afterwards  lauded  at 
Noirmoutier,  where  they  merely  levied  some  contributions.  Tromp 
then  proceeded  to  Cadiz,  where  he  took  charge  of  a  merchant  fleet, 
aud  convoyed  it  in  safety  to  the  Texel. 

Iu  1675  Tromp  visited  England,  and  was  created  a  baron  by  Charles 
II.  In  1676  he  was  despatched  with  a  fleet  to  assist  the  king  of 
Denmark  in  his  war  with  Sweden.  The  king,  for  his  services,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  order  of  the  Elephant,  and  the  rank  of  count. 
Count  van  Tromp,  on  his  return  to  Holland,  was  appointed  lieutenant 
admiral-general  of  the  United  Provinces,  a  post  left  vacaut  by  the  death 
of  Ruyter.  He  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  the  expedition 
against  St.  Omer.  After  this  he  retired  from  public  life,  and  continued 
in  retirement  till  1691.  He  was  induced  in  that  year  to  accept  the 
command  of  a  fleet  destined  to  act  against  France,  but  died  at  Amster- 
dam on  the  21st  (some  say  the  29th)  of  May,  before  its  equipments 
were  completed.  He  was  interred  at  Delft.  His  professional  eminence 
was  beyond  question,  though  iu  that  point  of  view  he  was  scarcely 
equal  to  his  father;  while  both  as  a  man  and  citizen  he  was  in  worth 
far  inferior  to  him. 

TRONCHIN,  THEODORE,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1709.  His 
father  was  of  noble  family,  but  was  ruined  in  1721  by  some  financial 
speculations,  aud  iu  1727  was  obliged  to  send  his  son  to  England, 
where  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  his  relative  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
who  sent  him  to  study  at  Cambridge.    Shortly  afterwards,  he  went  to 
Leyden  to  study  medicine  under  Boerhaave.    In  1731,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  medical  studies,  he  settled  as  a  physician  at  Amsterdam,  • 
where  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  hospitals,  and  married  a  grand- 
niece  of  John  do  Witt.    In  1750  he  returned  to  Geneva,  and  was, 
appointed  honorary  professor  of  medicine.    Iu  this  office,  though  no( 
duties  were  necessarily  connected  with  it,  he  delivered  lectures,  which , 
were  very  numerously  attended.    But  he  obtained  his  chief  renown 
by  his  support  of  the  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  small-pox,  the . 
propriety  of  which  was  at  that  time  much  discussed.    He  became  the 
most  celebated  inoculator  of  his  day.    In  1756  he  was  called  to  Paris 
to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  in  1765  to  Italy 
to  perform  the  same  operation  on  those  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who 
conferred  patrician  rank  upon  him,  and  made  him  his  first  physician. 
In  the  same  year  the  Duke  of  Orleans  appoiuted  him  his  physician,  j 
and  he  weut  to  reside  in  Paris,  where  he  soon  obtained  a  very  extensive/ 
practice.    He  was  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  and  of  very  pleasiDg ) 
appearance  aud  address,  qualities  which  probably,  more  than  any 
great  amount  of  medical  knowledge,  gained  for  him  a  very  high  repute, 
both  during  his  life  and  for  some  years  after  his  death.    He  was 
especially  celebrated  for  his  success  in  the  medical  management  of 
women  and  children ;  and  his  practice,  as  far  as  it  is  recorded,  seems 
to  have  been  guided  by  good  judgment  and  common  sense.    He  was 
moreover,  a  kind-hearted  and  charitable  man,  devoting  two  hours  in 
every  day  to  giving  advice  and  money  to  the  poor.    He  was  a  member 
of  the  chief  learned  societies  of  Europe.    He  died  at  Paris  iu  1781. 

The  only  published  works  which  Tronchin  has  left  are  two  theses — 
'De  Nympha,'  Leyden,  4to,  1736,  and  '  De  Colica  Pictorum,'  Geneva, 
8vo,  1757  ;  some  observations  on  Ophthalmia  aud  Hernia,  in  the  5th 
volume  of  the  '  Memoires  de  l'Academie  de  Chirurgie and  an  edition 
of  the  works  of  Baillou. 

(Condorcet,  Eloga,  in  the  Hisloire  de  VAcademie  des  Sciences  de 
Paris,  1781.) 

TROUGHTON,  EDWARD,  the  first  astronomical  instrument  maker 
of  our  day,  was  bom  October  1753,  and  died  at  his  house  in  Fleet- 
street  June  12,  1S35.  He  came  of  a  family  of  respectable  yeomen,  and 
was  placed  in  the  firm  of  his  uncle  and  brother,  who  carried  on  busi- 
ness in  London  as  mathematical  instrument  makers.  In  1782  the 
Troughtons  established  themselves  in  Fleet-street;  in  1826  Edward 
Troughton,  then  the  sole  survivor,  took  Mr.  W.  Simms  into  partner- 
ship. There  is  a  full  memoir  of  Troughton  in  the  monthly  notices  of 
the  'Astronomical  Society,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  149.  A  handsome  subscription 
bust,  by  Chantrey,  is  in  the  Observatory  at  Greenwich.  In  the  last 
years  of  his  life  Mr.  Troughton  was  nearly  defcf,  only  hearing  by  the 
help  of  a  powerful  trumpet;  and  he  never  could  distinguish  colours 
otherwise  thau  by  their  brightness, — a  ripe  cherry  and  its  leaf  were  to 
him  of  the  same  colour. 

The  larger  astronomical  instruments  are  not  the  facsimiles  of  one 
another,  which  the  smaller  and  more  usual  ones  are,  any  more  than 
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the  great  architectural  displays  of  a  largo  city  are  of  the  Rnme  resem- 
blatice  to  one  another  which  exist  in  tlie  houses  of  one  and  the  samo 
Htreet.  Each  one  has  its  own  difficulties,  its  own  objects,  and  its  own 
way  of  overcoming  the  first  to  meet  the  second.  The  great  works  of 
Troughton  are  as  well  known  in  tlio  astronomical  world  as  those  of 
Wren  in  the  architectural ;  but  ho  also  applied  himself  to  all  tho  minor 
branches  of  his  business,  and  "  of  him  it  may  bo  said  with  truth  that 
he  improved  and  extended  every  instrument  he  touched,  and  that 
every  astronomical  instrument  was  in  its  turn  the  subject  of  his 
attention."  "  The  instruments  which  facilitato  navigation  were  pecu- 
liarly objects  of  interest  to  Mr.  Troughton  ;  and  long  after  his  infirmi- 
ties wero  an  effectual  bar  to  the  application  of  his  most  esteemed 
friends,  he  exerted  himself  to  supply  the  seamen  with  well-adjusted 
and  accurate  sextants."  Tho  articles  on  astronomical  instruments  in 
this  work  contain  frequent  references  to  Troughton's  improvements. 
He  wrote  one  or  two  articles  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  and 
leveral  in  Brewster's  '  Cyclopaedia,'  &c,  references  to  which  will  be 
found  in  tho  memoir  cited. 

TROWBRIDGE,  SIR  THOMAS.  The  date  of  tho  birth  of  this 
eminent  commander  is  not  stated  in  any  account  we  have  met  with, 
but  he  is  eaid  to  have  been  tho  6on  of  Richard  Trowbridge,  Esq.,  of 
Cavendish-street,  or  Cavendish-square,  London.  He  was  brought  up 
in  the  naval  service  under  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  in  the  East 
Indies,  was  made  a  lieutenant  in  1780,  and  a  commander  and  post- 
captain  in  1782.  After  serving  with  approbation  against  the  French 
in  India,  Trowbridge  returned  to  England  in  1785  as  captain  of  the 
admiral's  ship  ;  but  he  was  soon  afterwards  sent  with  Commodore 
(afterwards  Admiral)  Blankctt  upon  a  particular  service  in  tho  Indian 
seas.  Ou  his  return  from  that  expedition,  in  command  of  the  Castor 
frigate,  of  32  guns,  with  a  convoy  of  merchantmen  in  charge,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  French ;  but  while  he  and  about  fifty  of  his 
crew  wero  being  taken  home  in  the  Sauspareil,  of  80  guns,  they  were 
recaptured,  that  vessel  being  taken  by  Lord  Howe  in  his  great  victory 
of  the  1st  of  June  1794.  Lord  Howe  gave  the  command  of  the  Sans- 
pareil  to  Trowbridge ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  Admiralty  appointed 
him  to  the  Culloden,  of  74  guns,  which  vessel  he  commanded  in  the 
victory  of  February  14,  1797,  under  Earl  St.  Vincent.  Having  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  success  of  that  day,  ho  was  sent  with  eight 
ships  of  tho  line  to  support  Nelson  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  was 
with  the  fleet  which  chased  Bonaparte  to  Alexandria,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  August  1, 
1798,  by  his  ship  running  on  a  reef  early  in  the  afternoon,  perhaps 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  he  bad  no  chart  of  the  bay,  although 
the  other  captains  had.  This  accident  observes  Brenton,  almost 
broke  the  heart  of  the  gallant  captain ;  but  Nelson  assured  him  that 
no  man  could  better  afford  to  lose  the  laurels  of  the  day,  and  said,  in 
a  letter  to  Earl  St.  Vincent  that  his  services  merited  the  highest 
rewards.  "  I  have  experienced,"  he  says,  "  the  ability  and  activity  of 
his  mind  and  body.  It  was  Trowbridge  who  equipped  the  squadron 
so  soon  at  Syracuse  ;  it  was  Trowbridge  who  exerted  himself  after  the 
action ;  it  was  Trowbridge  who  saved  the  Culloden,  when  none  that  I 
know  in  the  service  would  have  attempted  it;  it  is  Trowbridge  whom 
I  have  left  as  myself  at  Naples ;  he  is,  as  a  friend  and  as  an  officer,  a  non- 
pareil." The  circumstances  being  represented  to  the  Admiralty,  the 
officers  of  the  Culloden  were  treated  like  those  actually  engaged  in  the 
battle.  In  1799  Trowbridge  resigned  the  blockade  of  Alexandria,  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged,  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  he  was  subse- 
quently engaged  about  the  coast  of  Italy  in  co-operating  with  the  Rus- 
sians and  Austrians,  and  reducing  fortresses  on  the  sea-coast.  Among 
his  achievements  in  that  year  was  the  capture  of  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo, 
which  the  Russians  had  declared  it  would  require  three  months  to 
reduce,  but  which  he,  with  his  seamen  aud  marines,  and  a  few  Russian 
and  Portuguese  troops,  took  in  fourteen  days.  In  November  1799 
Trowbridge  was  made  a  baronet  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  He  had 
for  some  time  previously  borne  the  rank  of  commodore,  and  on  his 
return  to  England  in  1S01  he  was  selected  by  Earl  St.  Vincent  to  be 
his  captain  of  tho  Channel  fleet,  and  was  subsequently  made  a  lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  In  April  1804  he  was  made  au  admiral,  and  in  1S05 
he  was  sent  to  the  East  Indies  in  the  Blenheim,  a  90-gun  ship  reduced 
to  74  guns,  with  a  convoy  of  ten  merchant  vessels.  In  1806  the 
Blenheim  ran  aground  in  the  straits  of  Malacca,  and  was  seriously 
injured ;  but  after  repairing  her  in  a  temporary  manner  at  Pulo- 
Pcnang,  Trowbridge  sailed  in  her  under  jury-masts  to  Madras,  where 
he  was  urged  to  leave  her  because  of  Ler  dangerous  condition.  His 
characteristic  love  of  coping  with  difficulties  led  him  to  disregard  these 
warnings,  and  on  the  12th  of  January  1S07  he  set  sail  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  Blenheim  was  last  seen  on  the  1st  of  February,  near 
Madagascar,  in  a  violent  gale,  and  exhibiting  signals  of  distress  ;  and 
nothing  was  ever  discovered  respecting  the  fate  of  her  crew.  Trow- 
bridge left  a  son  and  a  daughter,  the  former,  Sir  Edward  Thomas 
Trowbridge,  being  also  a  distinguished  naval  officer. 

TROY,  FRANCIS  DE,  was  born  in  1645,  and  was  the  son  of 
Nicholas  de  Troy,  under  whom  he  commenced  his  studies,  but  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  became  a  disciple  of  Nicholas  Loir  at  Paris.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  career  as  an  artist  he  paiuted  historical  subjects,  which 
however  he  partly  abandoned,  being  more  inclined  to  portrait-painting  ; 
but  on  being  appointed  professor  in  the  Academy,  he  had  to  paint, 
according  to  custom,  an  historical  picture,  and  chose  for  his  subject 
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Mercury  and  Argus,  which  wai  so  highly  admired  that  he  immediately 
received  commissions  to  paint  Hjver.il,  both  sacred  and  |  r'/t.me  sub- 
jects, among  which  was  a  very  fine  picture  for  the  church  of  St.  Q< 
viove.  He  likewise  painted  for  tho  Duk>>  of  Maim:  a  grand  picture 
containing  fifty  figures  the  size  of  life,  representing  yEuuuu  relating  to 
Dido  and  her  court  the  history  of  hi-t  adventures. 

Louis  XIV.  sent  him  to  Munich  to  paint  the  portrait  of  tho  Princem 
Anne  Maria  Christina,  who  was  to  bo  married  to  the  dauphin,  flo 
received  tho  greatest  encomiums  for  tho  beautiful  colouring  and  tho 
delicate  finishing  of  this  portrait,  aud  especially  for  preserving  tho 
lively  and  intelligent  expression  of  the  countenance.  Both  the  KJoi  :i- 
tine  aud  French  writers  agree  in  recommending  the  style  and  colouring 
of  De  Troy.    He  died  May  1, 1730. 

TROY,  JOHN  ERANCIS  DE,  born  at  Paris  in  1C79,  was  instructed 
in  his  art  by  his  father  Francis.  When  he  had  made  considerable 
progress  ho  went  to  Italy,  and  having  studied  at  Pisa  and  Rome, 
returned  to  Paris,  where  ho  acquired  great  reputation  as  an  historical 
painter,  so  that  Louis  XIV.  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  St.  Michael, 
and  afterwards  appointed  him  director  of  the  French  Academy  at 
Rome,  a  station  which  he  filled  with  great  honour,  setting  a  bright 
example  to  the  young  students,  not  only  by  his  own  industry  aud 
devotedneas  to  his  profession,  but  by  his  private  virtues.  He  died  on 
the  21th  of  January,  1752. 

The  portraits  of  this  artist  and  of  his  father,  paint  d  by  themselves, 
are  placed  among  those  of  celebrated  painters  in  tho  Florence  Gailery. 

TRUEBA  Y  COSIO,  TELESFOltO  DE,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  but 
a  novelist  and  dramatic  writer  in  the  English  language,  was  born  at 
Santander  in  the  north  of  Spain  in  1805.  His  mother,  a  widow  in 
good  circumstances,  fixed  her  residence  at  Paris,  aud  the  sou  was 
educated  at  a  Roman  Catholic  college  in  England.  In  1828  he  made 
his  first  appearance  as  an  English  author  with  the  three-volume 
romance  of  '  Gomez  Arias,'  a  tale  of  the  wars  of  the  Moors  aud 
Spaniards,  which  attracted  considerable  attention  as  the  production 
of  a  foreigner,  though  the  'Sandoval'  and  '  Don  Fstevan  '  of  Llanos, 
and  '  Doblado's  Letters  from  Spain,'  by  Blanco  White,  had  preceded 
it.  It  was  followed  in  1829  by  '  The  Castilian,'  a  story  of  the  times 
of  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel,  and  iu  1830  by  the  '  Romance  of  History — 
Spain,'  forming  part  of  a  set  of  works  in  which  it  was  intended  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe  by  a  series 
of  fictitious  narratives.  In  1831  the  author  took  fresh  ground  in  a 
tale  of  modern  life, '  The  Incognito,  or  Sius  and  Peccadilloes,'  a  delinea- 
tion of  manners  at  Madrid,  which  was  followed  by  another  satirical 
novel,  'Paris  aud  Loudon.'  A  musical  farce  in  one  act,  ' Call  again 
to-morrow,'  which  met  with  some  success  at  the  Lyceum  iu  1832,  is 
certainly  remarkable  as  being  written  by  a  Spaniard,  the  whole  tone 
being  that  of  a  cockney.  '  The  Exquisites,'  a  more  ambitious  but  less 
successful  attempt  at  regular  comedy  followed,  then  '  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pringle,'  1  The  Mau  of  Pleasure,'  &c.  As  a  historian  Senor  de  Trueba 
wrote  for  Constable's  Miscellany  a  'Life  of  Heruau Cortes,' 1829,  aud 
a  'History  of  tho  Conquest  of  Peru,'  1S30;  but  in  both  subjects  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  followed  by  Trescott,  whose  finished  pic- 
tures have  caused  these  sketches  to  be  utterly  forgotten.  Duriug  the 
production  of  these  works  the  author  resided  in  England,  the  prefaces 
to  most  of  his  romances  are  dated  from  Richmond  iu  Surrey.  In 
1834,  at  the  time  of  the  'Estatuto  Real,'  he  returned  to  Spain,  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Cortes,  and  appointed  by  that  body  one  of  its 
secretaries.  Two  pieces  which  he  wrote  for  the  Spanish  stage,  '  101 
Veleta,'  or  the  '  Weathercock,'  and  '  Casarse  con  60,000  duros,'  which 
may  be  rendered  'The  Marriage  of  Money,'  had  considerable  success. 
Being  attacked  by  illness,  he  left  Spain  for  Paris  in  search  of  advice, 
and  died  in  that  city  on  the  4th  of  October  1S35. 

TRUMAN,  REV.  JOSEPH,  B.D.,  an  English  theological  writer  of 
the  17th  century,  whose  works  have  been  long  neglected  and  generally 
forgotten,  aud  of  whose  personal  history  very  little  is  known,  was 
born  iu  April  1631,  probably  at  Gedling  in  Nottinghamshire,  though 
another  account  says  at  Stoke  in  the  same  county.  His  family  was 
of  respectable  station,  and  his  father  appears  to  have  at  one  time  filled 
some  public  office.  He  himself,  after  beginning  his  school  education 
at  Gedling,  under  the  minister  of  the  parish,  Mr.  Lawrence  Palmer, 
who  was  a  person  of  considerable  learning,  was  removed  to  the  free- 
school  at  Nottingham,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Cambri  Ige,  where  he 
was  admitted  a  pensioner  of  Clare  Hall.  All  that  is  known  of  him 
after  this  is,  that  having  finished  his  studies  at  the  university,  he  was 
inducted  into  the  living  of  Cromwell,  that  he  was  ejected  for  refusing 
to  read  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  (in  1062),  that  he  then  resided  for  some  years  in  Mans- 
field, and  that  he  died  after  a  short  illness  in  the  house  of  a  friend  at 
Sutton  in  Bedfordshire  on  the  29th  of  July  1671. 

Truman  is  the  author  of  three  small  theological  treatises  :  '  The 
Great  Propitiation,'  published  iu  1669;  'An  Endeavour  to  correct 
some  prevailing  opinions  contrary  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England,'  in  1671 ;  aud  '  A  Discourse  of  Natural  and  Moral  Impotency,' 
the  same  year.  All  these  performances  are  held  by  his  admirers  to 
display  extraordinary  powers  of  ratiocination  ;  but  the  last  is  looked 
upon  as  his  best  work.  A  new  edition  of  it,  with  a  1  Biographical 
Introduction  by  Henry  Rogers,'  was  published  at  London,  in  small 
octavo,  in  1S34;  aud  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  right  to  the 
rank  claimed  for  it  by  its  modern  editor,  it  certainly  deserved  to  be 
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rescued  from  oblivion,  were  it  only  as  a  contribution  to  the  history 
of  English  metaphysical  theology.  It  is  described  by  Mr.  Rogers  as 
"  being  the  first  systematic  aud  elaborate  attempt,  not  so  much  to 
establish  the  doctrine  of  man's  moral  inability  (still  less  the  doctrine 
of  moral  necessity  gent-rally),  as  to  illustrate  the  wide  distinction 
between  that  and  natural  inability,  to  reconcile  the  former  with  the 
idea  of  human  accountability,  and  to  vindicate  it  from  the  pernicious 
consequences  which  some  of  its  advocates,  aud  all  its  opponents,  would 
fain  attach  to  it." 

.  Truman  was  a  hard  student,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  profound 
and  varied  learning.  One  of  his  favourite  studies  was  English  law  : 
he  is  fond  of  introducing  a  legal  illustration  in  his  metaphysical  expo- 
sitions and  deductions.  With  all  his  sharpness  of  intellect  however 
it  is  admitted  that  ho  had  very  little  perception  of  anything  out  of- 
the  province  of  mere  logic.  His  style  is  singularly  rugged  and  inarti- 
ficial, to  the  extent  of  being  sometimes  nearly  inexplicable  upon  any 
syntactical  principle.  Though  puritanical  in  the  general  complexion 
of  his  theology,  Truman  is  said  to  have  regarded  many  of  the  points 
upon  which  his  party  took  their  stand  in  opposition  to  the  established 
church  as  sufficiently  insignificant ;  he  evinced  his  conscientiousness 
by  the  sacrifice  he  made  in  giving  up  his  living  rather  than  comply 
with  all  the  demands  of  the  law ;  but  after  he  thus  became  what  was 
called  a  nonconformist,  although  when  opportunity  served  he  was 
always  ready  to  preach  to  those  of  his  own  way  of  thinking,  he  con- 
tinued, we  are  told,  usually  to  attend  tbe  services  of  the  establish- 
ment ;  nor  did  he  drop  his  iutima  y  with  any  of  his  old  friends  among 
the  clergy.  Among  his  particular  associate  are  mentioned,  besides 
Lnxter,  S'illiugtleet  and  Tdlotson,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  his 
fellow-Student  at.  Clare  Hall.  For  these  particulars  we  are  indebted 
to  the  memoir  of  Truman  by  Mr.  Rogers,  who  has  collected  all  that 
is  to  be  found  respecting  him  in  Calamy's  '  Account  of  the  Ejected 
Ministers;'  Nelson's  'Life  of  Bishop  Bull;'  aud  other  sources  of 
information. 

TRUMBULL,  JOHN,  an  American  painter,  the  son  of  the  governor 
of  Connecticut  of  that  name,  was  born  at  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  on 
the  6th  of  Juue  1756,  and  educated  at  Harvard  University,  where  he 
graduated  in  1772.  He  early  turned  his  attention  to  art,  but  the  revo- 
lution occurring,  he  was  led  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence, aud  ho  became  adjutant  of  the  first  regiment  raised  in 
Connecticut,  was  afterwards  aide-de-camp  to  Washington,  and  received 
the  rank  of  colonel ;  but  fancying  his  claims  slighted,  he  threw  up  his 
cominisi-iou  and  quitted  the  army.  In  1780  he  proceeded  to  England, 
with  a  view  of  perfecting  himself  as  a  painter  under  West,  in  order 
to  carry  iuto  execution  a  favourite  desigu  of  painting  a  series  of  pic- 
tures of  the  principal  heroes  and  events  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
West  received  him  kindly ;  but  Trumbull  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  | 
the  government,  was  arrested,  and  only  released  ou  giving  security 
that  he  would  immediately  leave  the  country.  He  returned  to 
America  in  1782.  When  peace  was  firmly  established  he  came  back 
to  England  (November  17^3),  aud  renewed  his  studies  under  West. 
He  did  not  return  to  Am-  rica  till  1786.  He  completed  many  of  his 
series  of  revolutionary  pictures,  and  several  of  them  have  been 
engraved.  The  first  of  this  series  painted  by  Trumbull  was  the 
so-called  'Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,'  in  which  General  Warren  was 
killed;  it  was  engraved  by  the  celebrated  J.  G.  Mtiller,  at  Stutt- 
gardt,  in  1796.  The  death  of  General  Montgomery',  another  of  the 
series,  was  engravid  by  the  Danish  engraver  F.  Clemens,  in  London, 
in  1798  :  it  is  considered  Clemeus's  finest  plate.  G.  Ketterlinus,  at 
Sr,.  Petersburg,  commenced  copies  of  both  these  plates,  but  their 
completion  was  interrupted  by  his  death  in  1803.  Others  of  the 
series  are  the  four  large  pictures  now  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at 
Wa-hiugton — 'Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,'  'Surren- 
der of  Burgoyne,'  '  Surrender  of  Cornwallis,'  aud  '  Washington 
surrendering  his  Commission.'  Valentine  Green  scraped  in  mezzotint 
a  picture  by  Trumbull  of  Washington  standing  on  the  sea-shore,  with 
a  black  in  the  backL round  holding  his  horse;  and  likewise  a  portrait 
of  \\  ashington.  A  very  flue  standii  g  half-length  portrait  of  Washing- 
ton was  engraved  by  J.  Cheesman  alter  Trumbull.  There  are  other 
/ilates  by  other  engravers  after  this  painter.  But  Trumbull  did  not 
apply  himseif  solely  to  painting.  For  awhile,  after  completing  the 
studies  for  his  revolutionary  pictures  (1792),  he  acted  as  private  secre- 
tary to  Mr.  Jay.  Afterwards  he  was  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  in 
Paris;  and  between  1796  and  1804  he  was  employed  as  a  commissioner 
to  the  British  government  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  an  article 
in  Jay's  treaty.  He  then  re-commenced  the  practice  of  his  profension 
in  New  York,  but  not  meeting  with  the  success  he  anticipated,  he 
again  came  to  England,  where  he  remained  till  1815.  He  then  went 
to  America  to  paint  the  four  pictures  for  which  he  had  received  com- 
missions from  the  United  States  government,  aud  on  which  he  was 
engaged  for  some  years.  In  1817  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Academy  of  the  Arts,  an  office  he  held  for  many  years. 
Before  his  death  he  presented  his  pictures  to  Yale  College,  and  a 
building  has  been  erected  for  them  at  New  Haven  called  the  Trumbull 
Gallery.  He  died  at  New  York,  on  the  10th  of  November  1843,  aged 
eighty-seven. 

TRUMBULL,  SIR  WILLIAM,  a  diplomatist  and  statesman  of  some 
eminence,  and  during  the  reign  of  William  III.  for  some  time  secre- 
tary of  state,  was  born  in  1636,  at  Easthampstead  in  Berkshire.  He 


was  the  son  of  William  Trumbull,  Esq.,  of  Easthampstead,  who  repre- 
sented Berkshire  in  parliament;  and  his  grandfather,  who  had  the 
same  names,  was  ono  of  the  clerks  of  the  privy  council  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  and  envoy  to  the  court  of  Brussels  from  that  king  and  from 
Charles  I.  He  was  brought  up  at  a  school  at  Oakingham,  aud  after- 
wards went  to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  but  subsequently  became  a 
fellow  of  All  Souls'  College.  He  took  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1659, 
and  of  LL.D.  in  1667.  In  the  interval  between  these  two  degrees  he 
had  travelled  in  France  and  Italy.  After  taking  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
he  practised  as  an  advocate  in  Doctors'  Commons,  and  enjoyed  an 
extensive  practice.  In  1671  he  was  appointed  chancellor  and  vicar- 
general  of  the  diocese  of  Rochester,  and  in  1672  he  obtained  the 
reversion  of  the  clerkship  of  the  signet,  then  held  by  Sir  Philip 
Warwick,  which  came  to  him  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1682.  In 
1683  he  accompanied  Lord  Dartmouth  to  Tangier  in  the  capacity  of 
judge-advocate  of  the  fleet;  and  on  his  return  to  England  he  was 
kni-hted,  and  in  November  1685  sent  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  the 
court  of  France. 

"  He  was  sent  envoy  to  Paris,"  says  Burnet,  "on  Lord  Preston's  being 
recalled.  He  was  there  when  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  repealed,  and 
saw  the  violence  of  the  persecution,  and  acted  a  great  and  worthy  part 
in  harbouring  many,  in  covering  their  effects,  and  in  conveying  over 
their  jewels  and  plate  to  Eugland,  which  disgusted  the  court  of  France, 
and  was  not  very  acceptable  to  the  court  of  England,  though  it  was 
not  then  thought  fit  to  disown  or  recall  him  for  it.  He  had  orders  to 
put  in  memorials  complaining  of  the  invasion  of  the  principality  of 
Orange,  which  he  did  in  so  high  a  strain,  that  the  last  of  them  was 
like  a  denunciation  of  war."  Trumbull  was  recalled  from  Paris  in 
1686,  when  James  II.  had  thrown  off  the  mask  from  his  designs  to 
establish  Popery  in  England  with  the  aid  of  France ;  and  he  was  then 
sent  by  James  II.  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
He  remained  at  Constantinople  until  1691,  the  revolution  having 
occurred  while  he  was  there.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was 
appointed  a  lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  May  1695  secretary  of  state. 
He  was  also  governor  of  the  Turkey  Company.  He  resigned  the 
secretaryship  of  state  in  December  1 697,  and  retired  to  Easthampstead 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  quiet.  At  the  time  of  his  with- 
drawal from  public  life,  he  represented  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
parliament.  Lord  Hardwicke  says,  in  a  note  to  Burnet's  'History  of 
his  Own  Times'  (vol.  iv.,  p.  366,  ed.  1833),  "Secretary  Trumbull 
resigned  about  this  time  in  disgust  with  the  lords  of  the  regency,  who, 
he  said,  had  used  him  more  like  a  footman  than  a  secretary,"  A 
similar  account  of  the  reason  of  his  retirement  is  given  in  the  'Shrews- 
bury Correspondence.' 

Sir  William  Trumbull  occupies  a  place  in  literary  as  well  as  political 
history,  and  has  the  distinction  of  having  aided  Dryden  with  his 
counsel  while  he  was  engag.  d  in  translating  the  '  ^Eneid,'  and  of  having 
been  the  first  to  recommend  to  Pope  the  translation  of  Homer.  Dry- 
den thus  gracefully  mentions  him  in  his  'Postscript  to  the  yEneis  :' — 
u  I  must  also  add,  that  if  the  last  yEneid  shiue  among  its  fellows,  it  is 
owing  to  the  commands  of  Sir  W.  Trumbull,  one  of  the  principal 
secretaries  of  state,  who  recommended  it  a3  his  favourite  to  my  care, 
and  for  his  sake  particularly  I  have  made  it  mine ;  for  who  could 
confess  weariness  when  he  enjoined  a  fresh  labour?" 

Pope's  father  lived  at  Binfield  in  Windsor  Forest,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Sir  William  Trumbull's  place  at  Easthampstead  j 
and  here,  as  is  well  known,  Pope's  boyhood  and  commencing  manhood 
were  passed.  The  old  retired  statesman  and  the  young  poet  were 
constant  companions  :  they  read  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors 
together,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  riding  with  one  another  three  or 
four  times  a  week,  and  latterly  every  day.  The  first  of  Pope's  pas- 
torals was  addressed  to  Sir  W.  Trumbull.  When  Pope  went  to 
London  in  1705  he  corresponded  with  "  the  amiable  old  statesman." 
Some  of  the  letters  which  passed  between  them  are  printed  in  Pope's 
works  (Roscoe's  edition,  vol.  viii.).  Pope  in  1709  published  some 
specimens  of  translations  from  Homer,  which  he  had  previously  com- 
municated in  manuscript  to  Sir  William  Trumbull.  The  latter  wrote 
to  him  (April  9,  1708),  "  I  am  confirmed  in  my  former  application  to 
you,  and  give  me  leave  to  renew  it  upon  this  occasion,  that  you  would 
proceed  in  translating  that  incomparable  poet,  to  make  him  speak 
good  English,  to  dress  his  admirable  characters  in  your  proper,  signifi- 
cant, and  expressive  conceptions,  to  make  his  works  as  useful  and 
instructive  to  this  degenerate  age  as  he  was  to  our  friend  Horace,  when 
he  read  him  at  Pneneste  : 

'  Qui  quid  sit  pulcurum  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non.'  " 

(Pope's  '  Works,'  Roscoe's  edition,  vol.  viii.,  p.  v.) 

When  Pope  visited  Binfield  to  bid  it  adieu  before  taking  up  his 
residence  at  Twickenham,  he  found  Sir  William  Trumbull  dying,  aud 
parted  from  him,  as  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Mr.  Blount,  "  as  from  a 
venerable  prophet,  foretelling  with  lifted  hands  the  miseries  to  come, 
from  which  he  is  just  going  to  be  removed  himself."  Sir  William 
Trumbull  died  on  the  14th  of  December  1716,  aged  eighty  years. 
Burnet  says  of  him,  that  "  he  was  the  eminentest  of  all  our  civilians, 
and  was  by  much  the  best  pleader  in  those  courts,  and  was  a  learned, 
a  diligent,  and  a  virtuous  man."  Pope's  laudatory  character  of  him 
in  his  '  Epitaph  on  Sir  William  Trumbull '  is  well  known. 

TRURO.  THOMAS  WILDE,  first  LORD,  the  son  of  a  respectable 
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solicitor  in  Warwick-squaro,  London,  and  Saffron  Waldcn,  Essex,  was 
born  in  1782,  and  roccivod  his  early  education  at  St.  I'huI'h  School. 
He  was  articled  as  a  clerk  in  his  father's  offico,  and  having  boon 
admitted  an  attorney  in  1805,  practised  for  some  years  as  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Wilde  and  Knight,  in  Castle-street,  Falcon- square.  In 
1817  ho  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  went  tho  Western  Circuit.  Good 
fortune  attended  him  :  bo  speedily  rose  to  eminence  as  an  advocate, 
and  became  leader  of  his  circuit.  In  1821  ho  was  mado  a  serjeant-at- 
law,  and  three  years  later  a  king's  Serjeant,  and  a  vast  accession  of 
business  was  tho  consequence.  Under  Lords  Deuinan  and  Urougham 
ho  was  engaged  as  a  junior  in  the  defence  of  Queen  Caroline,  which 
tonded  materially  to  increase  his  professional  reputation,  though  it 
retarded  his  advancement  during  the  reign  of  George  IV.  In  1831 
he  was  elected  member  for  Newark,  agaiust  the  influence  of  thu  late 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  though  thrown  out  in  December  1832,  ho 
regained  his  seat  in  January  1835,  an>l  retained  it,  as  colleaguo  with 
Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  until  1841,  when  he  was  elected  for  Worcester. 
In  1839  ho  succeeded  Sir  R.  M.  liolfe,  now  Lord  Cranworth,  as 
solicitor-general,  and  became  attorney-general  in  1841.  In  1846,  on 
the  return  of  tho  Liberal  party  to  power  under  Lord  John  Russell, 
Sir  Thomas  Wilde  was  again  nominated  attorney-general,  but  within 
a  week  afterwards  was  raised  to  the  bench  as  chief  justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  on  the  death  of  Sir  N.  Tindal.  In  July  1850  he 
received  the  great  seal,  and  was  at  the  same  time  elevated  to  the 
peerage  as  Lord  Truro.  He  resigned  the  chancellorship  ou  the  retire- 
ment of  his  party  from  office  in  February  1852.  The  most  memorable 
causes  in  which  be  was  professionally  engaged  before  his  elevation  to 
the  judicial  bench  were  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  alluded  to  above, 
and  the  trial  of  the  late  Mr.  O'Counell  in  1844,  to  whom  he  gave  his 
services  without  fee  or  retained  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the  decision  of 
the  law  courts  of  Dublin.  In  parliament  his  name  is  most  perma- 
nently connected  with  the  great  case  of  Stockdale  v.  Hansard,  which 
involved  the  constitutional  question  as  to  whether  the  House  of 
Commons  had  tho  right  of  publishing  its  reports  without  rendering  its 
officers  thereby  liable  to  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  law.  On  this 
question  Sir  Thomas  Wilde  took  the  affirmative  side,  and  supported  it 
by  a  speech  of  more  than  three  hours'  duration,  which  Dr.  Lushiugton 
pronounced  to  be  "the  most  consummate  and  masterly  triumph  of 
legal  reasoning  ever  known."  The  matter  at  issue,  as  is  well  known, 
was  eventually  compromised  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  formally  conferring  upon  the  House  that  power  which 
it  had  hitherto  claimed  as  a  right.  As  a  judge,  the  reputation  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wilde  stood  high  :  he  was  patient,  painstaking,  and  impartial 
in  the  highest  degree.  As  lord  chancellor,  his  judgments  were 
regarded  with  respect;  and  though  most  of  the  cases  brought  before 
him  were  appeals  from  the  vice-chancellors'  courts,  whose  decisions  he 
frequently  reversed,  yet  of  his  own  decisions  as  a  judge  only  one  was 
reversed  on  appeal.  The  chief  fault  laid  to  his  charge  as  lord  chan- 
cellor was  an  over-anxious  and  too  elaborate  dwelling  on  all  the  points 
in  an  argument,  without  due  regard  to  their  relative  importance. 
Among  other  important  public  questions  which  were  decided  by  him 
in  this  capacity  was  that  of  the  Braintree  Church-rates.  Lord  Truro 
was  also  eminent  as  a  legal  reformer.  Whilst  holding  the  chancellor- 
ship he  appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  jurisdiction, 
pleading,  and  practice  of  the  court,  the  result  of  which  was  that  a 
bill  was  introduced  and  carried  for  the  abolition  of  the  twelve  master- 
ships, a  step  which  reduced  the  annual  fees  of  the  court  by  20,000Z. 
By  another  act  also,  mainly  promoted  by  Lord  Truro,  some  other 
offices  were  consolidated  or  abolished,  and  the  practice  of  receiv- 
ing fees  by  various  individuals  was  suppressed  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  estimated  saving  to  suitors  is  6O,000Z.  a  year.  Among  the  other 
legal  reforms  effected  by  Lord  Truro  was  the  appointment  of  the  lords- 
justices  to  relieve  the  chancellor  of  some  of  his  judicial  labours,  and  so 
to  enable  him  to  give  his  attention  to  his  duties  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  without  interruption  to  the  law  courts. 
To  him  also  the  legal  profession  owes  the  reform  of  the  Common  Law 
procedure,  the  professed  object  of  which  is  to  sweep  away  the  anti- 
quated technicalities  upon  which  legal  decisions  were  too  frequently 
bas-d,  and  to  insure  that  they  shall  henceforth  be  given  according  to 
their  own  respective  merits,  "according  to  the  very  right  and  justice 
of  each  case,"  as  is  more  fully  explained  in  Finlasou's  '  Summary  of 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,'  1854.  Lord  Truro  was  twice 
married  :  his  second  wife,  who  survives  him,  was  Mademoiselle 
Augusta  Emma  d'Este,  daughter  of  H.R.H.  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex. 
He  died  at  his  seat,  Bowes  Manor,  Southgate,  Middlesex,  on  the  11th 
of  November  1855,  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  the  late  Sir  Augustus 
d'Este,  in  the  Old  Minster  church  at  Ramsgate. 

TRYPHIODO'RUS  (Tpv<piv8u>pos),  a  Greek  grammarian  and  a  poet, 
who  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  6th 
century,  about  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Anastasius.  Particulars 
about  his  lifo  are  not  known.  We  possess  by  him  an  epic  poem  of 
681  vorses  on  the  destruction  of  Troy,  which  bears  the  title  'l\'tov 
&\a><ris  (Excidium  Trojrc).  The  narrative  of  this  poem  is  exceedingly 
dull,  and  so  much  like  a  mere  chronicle  of  events,  that  some  critics 
have  thought  the  work  to  be  only  a  sketch  or  outline  drawn  up  by  the 
author  with  the  intention  of  working  it  out  iuto  a  longer  poem.  But 
there  ia  no  rea-ou  for  thinking  that  the  author  was  capable  of  doing 
much  better  things.    This  poem  was  first  published,  together  with 


tho  works  of  Q.  Smyrnrcus  and  ColuthiiH,  by  Aldus,  at  Venice,  without 
(Into.  Tho  best  modem  editions  are  tho'.e  of  J.  Merrick,  bvo,  Oxford, 
174  1,  which  contains  a  Latin  translation  in  verse,  by  N.  Frischlinu -,  and 
notes  by  various  commentators  •  of  Th.  Northmore,  8vo,  Loudon,  1791  ; 
and  lastly,  that  of  1''.  A.  Wernicke,  8vo,  Leipzig,  1819  :  this  is  the  bent 
critical  edition,  and  contains  most  of  the  notes  of  former  editors. 

Resides  this  poem,  which  is  the  only  work  of  Tryphiodorm  now 
extant,  he  wrote  various  others,  such  as  on  the  '  Battle  of  Marathon,' 
on  the,  '  Story  of  1  lippndameia,'  and  on  the  '  Sufferings  of  OdjM  Mb' 
This  last  poem,  which  is  called  'Oovaatia  Ktiiruypun/jLaroi,  is  a  i-tiango 
specimen  of  tho  low  state  of  poetical  taste  at  that  time.  The,  author, 
according  to  Eustathius  ('  Ad  Odyss.,'  p.  1379),  contrived  to  compo-e 
this  poem  without  making  uso  of  the  letter  #.  (Compare  Suidas, 
3.  v.  Tpu<l>i6Swpos.) 

TRYPHONI'NUS,  CLAUDIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  lived  under 
Septimius  S  verus  and  his  t^on  Antoninus  Caracalla.  He  wrote  uot-rg 
on  the  works  of  Cervidius  Scacvola,  and  twenty-one  books  of  Disputa- 
tiones,  from  which  there  are  excerpts  in  the  Digest.  Th--ie  is  a  rescript 
of  Antoninus  to  him  (Cod.  1,  tit  9,  8.  1),  but  whether  in  his  capacity 
of  governor  of  Syria  or  as  the  agent  of  the  Fi.-cus  is  uncertain.  He  ia 
cited  once  by  PhuIus. 

TSCHIRNHAUSKN,  EIIREXFRIRD  WALT  1 1 ER  VON,  a  cele- 
brated German  mathematician  and  philosopher  of  tue  17th  century, 
was  desconded  from  a  noble  family,  ami  born  at  Kieslingswald  m 
Upper  Lusatia,  April  13,  1051.  Having  received  in  his  father's  house 
the  elements  of  a  scientific  education,  and  evinced  considerable 
inclination  for  mathematical  pursuit-',  he  was  sent  at  seventeen  jears 
of  age  to  the  University  of  Leyden  in  order  to  complete  his  studies. 
Hero  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Haron  de  Niewland, 
who,  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  in  the  war  which, 
in  1072,  broke  out  between  France  and  Holland,  induced  the  young 
Tschiruhausen  to  accompany  him  as  a  volunteer.  After  serving 
eighteen  mouths  in  the  Dutch  army,  his  father  recommended  him  to 
travel,  and  he  spent  several  years  in  visiting  England,  Franc-,  Sicily, 
and  Italy,  returning  to  Ki  slingswald  through  Germany,  wnere  lie 
passed  some  time  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Leopold.  During  his 
absence  from  home  he  found  means  to  collect  much  information 
respecting  the  subjects  of  natural  philosophy,  and  it  appears  to  nave 
been  then  that  he  invest  gated  the  nature  of  the.  curves  whicn  are 
called  caustics,  and  which  have  since  borne  his  name. 

Dr.  Barrow,  in  his  optical  lectures,  had  previously  described  the 
manner  in  which  the  rays  of  light  cn>s  each  other  near  the  focus  of  a 
reflecting  mirror,  but  M.  Tschiruhausen  was  the  first  who  uiscovered 
the  curve  to  which  the  reflected  rays  are  tangents.  In  a  paper  which 
was  read  before  the  Academie  des  Sciences  at  Paris  in  lGa'i,  lie  showed 
that  the  caustic  formed  by  parallel  rays  when  reflected  from  the 
concave  surface  of  a  hemisphere  is  an  epicycloid,  but  he  fill  into  a 
mistake  in  determining  the  relation  between  its  abscis  aeaud  ordinates. 
The  properties  of  this  curve  were  afterwards  accurately  investigated 
by  MM.  De  la  Hire  and  Bernoulli. 

Ou  his  return  to  his  native  place  he  formed  the  project  of  making 
burning  lenses  of  great  dimensions,  but  there  being  ;it  that  time  iu 
Saxony  no  establishment  for  executing  works  of  magnitude  iu  glass, 
Tschiruhausen  obtained  from  the  elector  permission  to  form  one,  aud, 
this  succeeding,  two  others  were  soon  afterwards  found  d.  The  first 
lens  which  he  cast  and  ground  was  of  the  kind  called  double  convex. 
It  was  more  than  one  foot  iu  diameter,  and  its  focal  length  was  32  feet. 
He  appears  to  have  used  it  as  a  telescope,  lor  he  states  that,  without 
either  a  tube  or  an  eye-glass,  he  had  seen  through  it  the  whole  of  a 
town  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  aud  a  half  (about  seven  Eugli-h 
miles).  Nearly  at  the  same  time  he  made  a  douole-couvex  buruiug- 
gla-s,  3  feet  in  diameter  and  12  feet  iu  toed  length,  which  weighed 
100  pounds.  The  diameter  of  the  sun's  image  in  its  focus  was  about 
]  ^  inch,  and  by  means  of  a  small  len-  placed  between  the  former  and 
the  focus  the  diameter  of  that  image  was  re  iuced  to  about  two-tuirds 
of  au  inch.  The  effects  produced  by  this  mirror  are  stated  in  the 
'Memoires  de  1' Academie '  (1699),  and  from  the  account  it  appears 
that  it  was  capable  of  burning  wood  when  green,  and  even  when  wet; 
it  melted  thin  plates  of  iron,  and  vitrified  slate  aud  earthenware. 
This  mirror  was  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  regent,  aud 
given  to  the  academy.  Tschiruhausen  afterwards  made  a  similar  leus, 
which  he  presented  to  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  this  prince  in 
return  would  have  created  him  a  baron  of  the  empire.  Tne  philo- 
sopher however  declined  the  honour,  accepting  only  a  portrait  of  the 
emperor  aud  a  chain  of  gold.  De  also  made  a  concave  mirror  of  thin 
copper,  about  4  4  feet  iu  diameter  and  12  feet  in  focal  length,  aud  the 
effects  produced  by  it,  which  were  similar  to  those  produced  by  the 
glass  lens,  are  described  in  the  'Acta  Eruditorum,'  Lips.,  1087.  Ic  is 
stated  that  the  rays  of  the  moon,  being  concentrated  by  the  lens  or 
by  the  mirror,  though  they  produced  a  brilliant  image,  gave  no 
sensible  degree  of  heat;  and  the  like  circumstance  is  related  of  the 
lunar  rays  when  coucentrat-d  by  the  great  lens  which  was  executed 
in  1802  by  Mr.  Parker  iu  London. 

The  principles  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus  were,  iu  the  time  cf 
Tschiruhausen,  not  generally  admitted  among  mathematicians,  and 
the  Saxon  philosopher  was  one  who  gave  the  preference  to  the  more 
elementary  processes  of  the  ancient  geometry  in  researches  relauug  to 
the  properties  of  curves.    Entertaining  the  opinion  that  the  most 
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simple  methods  are  the  most  correct,  ho  concluded  that  the  modern 
analysis  might  be  dispensed  with;  and  in  1701  he  read  in  Paris,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Academy,  a  '  Mdmoire'  containing  rules  for  finding 
the  tangents  to  certain  curves,  together  with  investigations  of  their 
rectifications  and  quadratures,  agreeably  to  the  method  followed  by 
the  ancients ;  that  is,  without  tho  consideration  of  iufinitesitnal 
quantities.  At  the  commencement  of  the  following  year  he  read  a 
second  'Mdmoire'  on  the  like  subjects,  with  relation  to  those  curves 
which  are  called  mechanical,  and  in  this  he  affirms  that  the  process 
which  he  used  was  applicable  to  curves  of  all  kinds.  The  process 
excited  some  notice  at  the  time,  and  tho  observations  made  on  it  by 
Bernoulli,  L'Hopital,  and  other  mathematicians  will  be  found  among 
the  Mdmoires  which  have  been  inserted  in  the  volumes  published  by 
the  academy,  but  it  now  possesses  only  an  historical  interest. 

In  1686  and  1687  Tsehirnhaus en  published  at  Amsterdam  two 
philosophical  works,  of  which  tho  first  is  entitled  'Medicina  Corporis,' 
and  iu  this  rules  are  delivered  for  preserving  health.  The  other  is 
called  'Medicina  Mentis.'  It  contains  a  development  of  the  per- 
ceptions of  pltasure  and  pain  in  the  mind,  and  of  external  objects  by 
mtans  of  tho  senses,  but  it  constitutes  chiefly  a  course  of  logic,  for 
persons  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  mathematical  sciepces.  In  this 
work  Tschirnhauseu  mentions  the  properties  of  a  curve  line  which 
has  since  borne  his  name.  It  is  formed  by  dividing  the  quadrantal 
arc  of  a  circle,  and  the  radius  passing  through  one  of  its  extremities, 
into  a  like  number  of  equal  parts,  and  drawing  lines  through  tho 
points  of  division  in  each  respectively,  parallel  to  one  another.  The 
points  of  intersection  are  iu  the  curve  line. 

Tschiruhausen  rendered  considerable  service  to  his  country  by  the 
discovery  of  a  method  of  making  porcelain  similar  to  that  which  is 
obtained  from  China.  From  this  discovery  arose  the  manufacture  of 
the  Saxon  porcelain. 

He  died  iu  October  170S,  and  was  buried  with  pomp  at  one  of  his 
own  estates  iu  Saxony,  the  king  of  Poland  (Augustus),  from  respect  to 
his  memory,  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  funeral. 

TSCHUDI,  GILLES  (in  Latin  jEffidius Tschudus  or  Tschudius),  is 
regarded  as  the  father  of  Swiss  history.  He  was  born  in  1505,  iu  the 
town  of  Glarus,  where  his  family,  which  ranked  among  the  nobility 
of  the  canton,  had  been  long  established.  One  of  his  early  instructors 
was  Zwinglius,  afterwards  tho  eminent  reformer  ;  and  at  a  later  date 
he  studied  at  Basel  undi  r  Gl  areanus,  the  poet  and  scholar  of  Erasmus. 
Having  accompanied  Glareanus  to  Paris,  he  remained  in  that  city  till 
1530,  w  hen  he  returned  home  ;  and  the  rest  of  his  life,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  space  from  1541  to  1549,  when  he  is  stated  to  have  been 
employed  in  the  service  of  France  (but  in  what  capacity  h  not  ex- 
plained), was  spent  iu  filling  the  successive  offices  of  the  magistracy  in 
his  native  state,  of  which  he  rose  to  be  Landammann,  or  governor,  iu 
1558.  Tschudi  employed  the  authority  of  his  station  and  his  personal 
influence  iu  moderating  the  heats  excited  among  his  countrymen  by 
the  religious  contentions  of  the  time,  but  remained  himself  a  member 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  till  his  death  in  1572.  He  is  the  author 
of  numerous  works,  the  greater  part  pi  which  however  still  remain  in 
manuscript.  In  1538  (not  1530,  as  stated  in  the  '  Biographie  Uni- 
verselle')  appeared  iu  a  small  quarto  volume  at  Basel,  a  geographical 
account  of  Switzerland,  in  Latin,  by  Tschudi,  under  the  title  of 
'  Aegidii  Tschudi  Claronensis,  viri  apud  Helvetios  clarissimi,  de  prtsca 
ac  vera  Alpina  Rhaetia,  cum  caetero  Alpinarum  gentium  tractu,  nobilis 
ac  erudita  ex  optimis  quibusque  ac  probatissiniis  autoribus  Descriptio.' 
But  this  is  only  a  translation  of  Tschudi's  work,  which  was  probably 
written  in  Germau,  and  which  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been 
printed.  The  translator  was  Sebastian  Miinster,  who  dedicates  his 
performance  to  Tschudi  himself  in  a  very  encomiastic  address,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  seems  to  intimate  that  he  was  then  a  very  young  man 
('  notius  est  hodie  in  orbe  Muusteri  nomen,  quam  ut  ob  meam  iufan- 
tiam  a  stndiosis  veniam  petere  anxie  coutendam ').  Perhaps  this  was 
a  son  of  Sebastian  Munster,  the  celebrated  Hebraist,  who  himself  was 
nearly  fifty  by  this  time.  A  second  edition  of  the  book  appeared,  also 
in  quarto  and  at  Basel,  in  1560,  iu  the  title  of  which  (otherwise  some- 
what varied)  we  have  a  peculiar  spelling  of  the  author's  name — 'autore 
Aegidio  Schudo  Claroneuse'  (sic).  Appended  to  this  edition  is  a  table 
of  latitudts  and  longitudes,  by  the  learned  Conrad  Lycosthenes,  of 
Rufiach  (Rnbeaquensist.  Another  work  of  Tschudi's,  which  the 
'Biographie  Universelle'  says  was  published  in  his  lifetime,  but  not 
by  himself,  is  described  as  'Cartes  de  la  Suisse,'  1560  and  1595;' 
being,  we  suppose,  an  atlas  of  Switzerland,  but  where  published,  or  in 
what  form  or  language,  does  not  appear.  For  an  account  or  list  of 
Tschudi's  numerous  writings  still  remaining  in  manuscript,  and  dis- 
persed in  the  libraries  of  Zurich,  St.  Gall,  Glarus,  &c,  we  must  refer 
to  his  article,  by  Usteri,  in  the  '  Biographie  Universelle,'  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  compiled  from  a  German  Memoir  of  Tschudi,  by  Ude- 
phonse  Fuchs,  published  at  St.  Gall,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  in  1805.  It  is 
however  impossible  to  make  out  from  that  article  in  what  language 
some  of  these  writings  are  composed.  The  most  important  work  of 
Tschudi's  that  has  been  printed  is  his  Chronicle  of  Switzerland  from 
ad.  1000  to  1470,  which  was  published  at  Basel,  iu  2  vols,  folio,  in 
1734  and  1736,  by  Dr.  Johann  Rudolff  Iselin  (not  J.  B.  Dselin,  as  in 
'Biog.  Univ.'),  under  the  title  of  'Aegidii  Tschudii,  gewesenen  Lan- 
dammanns  zu  Glarus,  Chronicon  Helveticum.'  This  work,  which  is  in 
German,  enjoys  the  highest  reputation  and  authority  as  one  of  the 
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main  foundations  of  Swiss  history.  A  sequel,  coming  down  to  1561,  is 
said  to  be  extant  in  manuscript.  Another  treatise  of  Tschudi's,  which 
tho  '  Biographie  Universelle'  calls  his  classic  work,  is  said  to  have  been 
published  at  Constance  in  1758,  by  Jacques  Gallati,  under  the  title  of 
'  Description  de  l'ancienne  Gallia  Comata,'  but  in  what  language  it  is 
written  is  not  stated. 

*  TSCHUDI,  JOHANN  JAKOB  VON.  [See  vol.  VI.  col.  1028.] 
TUCKER,  ABRAHAM,  a  distinguished  metaphysician,  was  descended 
from  a  Somersetshire  family,  and  was  born  on  the  2nd  of  September 
1705.  His  father  was  an  eminent  merchant  in  London,  who  amassed 
a  large  fortune,  and  died  in  his  sou's  infancy,  leaving  him  to  the 
guardianship  of  a  maternal  uncle,  Sir  Isaac  Tillard.  "  Of  the  memory 
of  this  relation,"  says  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  in  his  biographical  sketch 
prefixed  to  his  edition  of  tho  '  Light  of  Nature  Pursued,'  "  Mr. 
Tucker  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life  never  failed  to  speak  with  extreme 
affection  and  gratitude,  frequently  observing  that  he  was  indebted  for 
every  principle  of  honour,  benevolence,  and  liberality  which  he  pos- 
sessed to  the  indefatigable  pains  and  bright  example  of  his  uncle." 
Tucker  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Bishop's  Stortford,  and  in  1721  entered 
as  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Merton  College,  Oxford.  During  his  stay 
at  Oxford  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  metaphysical  and  mathematical 
studies,  but  found  time  also  to  make  himself  master  of  the  French 
aud  Italian  languages,  and  to  cultivate  a  natural  taste  for  music  into 
very  considerable  skill.  About  1724  he  went  to  the  Inner  Temple, 
"  where  for  some  time,"  Sir  Henry  Mildmay  informs  us,  "  he  applied 
very  closely  to  the  law,  in  which  he  acquired  such  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge as  enabled  him  to  conduct  with  advantage  the  management  of 
his  own  affairs,  and  frequently  to  render  very  essential  service  to  his 
friends  and  neighbours ;  but  his  fortune  not  requiring  the  aid  of  a 
profession,  to  the  pursuit  of  which  neither  his  constitution  nor  bu 
inclination  was  adapted,  he  was  never  called  to  the  bar.  While  he 
continued  at  the  Temple,  he  commonly  passed  the  vacations  in  tours 
through  different  parts  of  England  or  Scotland,  and  once  made  a 
summer  excursion  into  France  and  Flanders." 

In  1727  Mr.  Tucker  purchased  Betchworth  Castle,  near  Dorking, 
with  an  extensive  estate  attached.  He  immediately  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  agriculture,  and,  ''with  his  usual  industry,  he  committed 
to  paper  a  great  variety  of  remarks  which  he  either  had  made  himself, 
collected  from  his  neighbours  and  tenants,  or  selected  from  different 
authors,  both  ancient  aud  modern,  who  have  treated  on  rural  economy." 
In  1736  he  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Edward  Barker,  Esq,  of 
East  Betchworth,  cursitor  baron  of  the  exchequer  and  receiver  of  the 
tenths.  He  had  two  daughters  by  this  lady,  who  died  in  1754.  The 
eldest  daughter,  Judith,  survived  her  father,  and  died  unmarried  in 
1795.  Dorothea  Maria,  the  younger,  married,  in  1763,  Sir  Henry 
Paulet  St.  John,  Bart.,  and  was  the  mother  of  fcir  H.  P.  St.  John  Mild- 
may, who  assumed  the  name  of  Mildmay  on  a  marriage  with  an 
heiress  of  that  name,  and  who  edited  the  '  Light  of  Nature  Pursued,' 
and  wrote  the  sketch  of  his  grandfather's  life,  from  which  we  have 
quoted. 

Tucker  felt  the  loss  of  his  wife  very  severely,  and  occupied  himself 
for  some  time  in  twice  transcribing  all  the  letters  he  had  ever  received 
from  her.  He  then  applied  himself  to  educate  his  daughters,  aud 
himself  taught  them  French  and  Italian.  In  1755  he  put  together  and 
arranged  some  materials  which  a  friend  had  sent  to  him  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  published  them  in  a  pamphlet,  with  the  name  '  The  Country 
Gentleman's  Advice  to  his  Son  on  the  subject  of  Party  Clubs.'  Sir 
Henry  Mildmay  says  of  this  pamphlet,  which  is  very  scarce,  and  of 
which  he  had  with  difficulty  procured  a  copy,  that  it  was  not  a  party 
production,  but  a  general  exhortation,  addressed  chiefly  to  young  men, 
against  strong  political  feeling.  We  learn  on  the  same  authority  that 
Tucker  kept  quite  aloof  from  politics,  and  having  been  often  solicited 
to  be  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Surrey,  invariably  refused. 
"  He  was  once  only  prevailed  on  to  attend  a  county  meeting  at  Epsom, 
where  party  ran  very  high  ;  and  though  he  took  no  active  part  in  the 
proceedings  there,  he  was  introduced  into  a  ludicrous  ballad,  where  he 
is  described  with  several  other  gentlemen  of  respectability  and  talent, 
as  confounded  by  the  superior  powers  and  eloquence  of  the  Whigs  of 
that  day,  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey  and  Sir  Humphrey  Coates.  This  circum- 
stance aff  orded  to  Mr.  Tucker  abundant  matter  for  humorous  animad- 
version, and  whenever  politics  were  the  subject  of  conversation  he 
seldom  failed  to  advert  to  the  ill  success  of  his  only  essay  iu  public 
life  ;  and  was  so  much  amuied  with  the  figure  he  made  in  verse,  that 
he  set  the  ballad  to  music." 

It  was  about  the  year  1756,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  that 
Tucker  began  his  great  work  '  The  Light  of  Nature  Pursued; '  at  least 
no  papers  relating  to  it  were  found  of  an  earlier  date.  But  the  mate- 
rials for  that  work  must  have  been  long  in  course  of  collection,  and  it 
probably  contains  the  results  of  the  observation  and  reflection  of  a 
whole  life.  "My  thoughts,"  says  Tucker  of  himself,  "have  taken  a 
turn  from  my  earliest  youth  towards  searching  into  the  foundations 
and  measures  of  right  and  wrong  ;  my  love  for  retirement  has  furnished 
me  with  continual  leisure,  and  the  exercise  of  my  reason  has  been  my 
daily  employment."  AVhen  he  had  determined  upon  composing  his 
work,  we  are  told  by  Sir  Henry  Mildmay  that  "he  made  several 
sketches  of  the  plan  for  his  work  (one  of  which  he  afterwards  printed 
in  the  shape  of  a  dialogue,)  before  he  finally  decided  on  the  method 
he  should  pursue  ;  and  after  he  had  ultimately  arranged  and  digested 
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his  materials,  he  twice  transcribed  tlio  whole  copy  in  his  own  hand." 
And  ho  eudiavoured  to  improve  himself  in  composition  by  a  study  of 
tlio  principal  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  by  translating  the  most 
admirad  passages  of  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  and  others.  Tho  first  spe- 
cimen of  his  work  was  published  in  170';!  under  tho  title  '  Free  Will  :' 
this  was  a  selection  from  the  four  octavo  volumes  of  tlio  '  Light  of 
Nature  Pursued,'  which  he  gave  to  tho  world  in  1765.  In  tho  mean- 
time, a  criticism  in  the  '  Monthly  Review'  on  tho  '  Free  Will'  led  him 
to  publish  a  reply,  under  the  titlo  'Man  in  (Juest  of  Himself;  by 
Cuthbert  Commout.'  Ho  published  tho  'Light  of  Nature  Pursued' 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  Edward  Search.  Tho  remaining  volumes 
of  the  work,  tho  composition  of  which,  together  with  magisterial 
duties  and  the  superintendence  of  his  estate,  occupied  the  remainder 
of  his  lifo,  were  edited  after  his  death  by  his  daughter. 

Sir  Henry  Mildmay  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  Mr. 
Tucker's  habits: — "Ho  always  roso  early  in  the  morning  to  pursue 
his  literary  labours.  During  the  winter  months  he  commonly  burnt  a 
lamp  in  his  chamber  for  tho  purpose  of  lighting  his  own  tire.  After 
breakfast  he  returned  again  to  his  studies  for  two  or  three  hours, 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  morning  in  walking,  or  iu  some  rural 
exercise.  As  he  was  remarkably  abstemious,  he  lost  but  little  time  at 
the  table,  but  usually  spent  the  early  part  of  the  evening  iu  summer 
iu  walking  over  his  estate,  collecting  information  on  all  agricultural 
subjects  from  his  tenants,  and  committing  the  result  of  their  practical 
experience  to  paper.  In  winter  he  completed  the  regular  measure  of 
his  exercise  by  traversing  his  own  apartment,  and,  after  accomplishing 
the  distance  he  had  allotted  to  himself,  he  employed  the  remainder  of 
the  afternoon  in  reading  to  his  daughters."  In  1771  blindness  over- 
took him,  a  fever  having  completed  what  incessant  application  had 
prepared  tho  way  for.  "  His  favourite  object  however  was  not  aban- 
doned in  consequence  of  this  calamity,  his  mechanical  ingenuity 
enabling  him  to  direct  the  construction  of  a  machine,  which  guided 
his  hand  and  helped  him  to  write  so  legibly  that  his  productions  were 
easily  transcribed  by  an  amanuensis."  He  also  received  invaluable  aid 
from  his  elder  daughter,  whom  Sir  Henry  Mildmay  not  unjustly  com- 
pares to  Milton's  daughter.  "  She  transcribed  the  whole  of  his 
voluminous  work  for  the  press;  and  so  entirely  did  she  devote  her 
time,  like  Milton's  daughter,  to  thoso  pursuits  which  would  make  her 
most  useful  to  her  father,  that  she  applied  herself  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language,  in  which  she  made  such  proficiency  as  to  be  enabled 
to  preserve  to  her  father,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  an  inter- 
course with  bis  favourite  authors,  of  which  his  misfortune  must 
otherwise  have  deprived  him."    Tucker  died  November  20,  1771. 

Tucker's  work  is  one  which  for  various  reasons,  its  length  as  well 
as  tho  nature  of  tho  subject,  is  read  by  few  ;  but  many  will  know  the 
praise  bestowed  on  it  by  Palcy  in  the  preface  to  his  '  Moral  and 
Political  Philosophy  :' — "  There  is  however  one  work  to  which  I  owe 
so  much  that  it  would  bj  ungrateful  not  to  confess  the  obligation  :  I 
mean  the  writings  of  the  late  Abraham  Tucker,  Esq.,  part  of  which 
were  published  by  himself,  and  the  remainder  siuce  his  death,  under 
the  title  of  '  The  Light  of  Nature  Pursued,  by  Edward  Search,  Esq.'  I 
have  found  in  this  writer  more  original  thinking  and  observation 
upon  the  several  subjects  that  he  has  taken  in  hand  than  in  any  other, 
not  to  say  than  in  all  others  put  together.  His  talent  also  for  illus- 
tration is  unrivalled.  But  his  thoughts  are  diffused  through  a  long, 
various,  and  irregular  work.  I  shall  account  it  no  mean  praise  if  I 
have  been  sometimes  able  to  dispose  into  method,  to  collect  into 
heads  and  articles,  or  to  exhibit  in  more  compact  and  tangible  masses, 
what,  in  that  otherwise  excellent  performance,  is  spread  over  too 
much  surface." 

The' Light  of  Nature  Pursued'  is  a  desultory  work,  and  not  a 
Bjstematic  treatise,  on  mind  and  morals,  and  is  of  a  practical  rather 
than  a  theoretical  character.  The  principles  of  mental  and  moral 
science  are  but  cursorily  treated,  and  with  the  view  of  being  applied  to 
tho  business  and  practical  exigencies  of  man's  life.  Tucker  adopts 
Hartley's  theory  of  association,  with  its  objectionable  material  ele- 
ments; but  instead  of  'association'  he  always  uses  the  term  'trans- 
lation,' a  term  which  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  in  preference  to 
that  which  he  discards.  The  striking  qualities  of  Tucker's  work  are 
ingenuity  and  fertility  of  illustration,  a  rich  quiet  vein  of  humour, 
which  has  procured  for  him  the  title  of  '  the  metaphysical  Montaigne,' 
and  a  lofty  moral  aim,  which  renders  the  work  as  useful  to  the 
fctudeut  as  its  humour  and  variety  of  illustration  render  it  generally 
entertaining. 

Tucker  was  a  favourite  author  with  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  has 
evideutly  hestowed  great  pains  upon  his  sketch  of  him.  "  He  had 
many  of  the  qualities  which  might  be  expected  in  an  affluent  country 
gentleman,  living  in  a  privacy  undisturbed  by  political  zeal,  and  with  , 
a  leisure  unbroken  by  the  calls  of  a  profession,  at  a  time  when 
England  had  not  entirely  renouueed  her  old  taste  for  metaphysical 
speculation.  He  was  naturally  endowed,  not  indeed  with  more  than 
ordinary  acuteness  or  sensibility,  nor  with  a  high  degree  of  reach  and 
range  of  mind,  but  with  a  singular  capacity  for  careful  observation  and 
original  reflection,  and  with  a  fancy  perhaps  unmatched  in  producing 
various  and  happy  illustration.  The  most  observable  of  his  moral 
qualiti  s  appear  to  have  been  prudence  and  cheerfulness,  good-nature 
•Ad  easy  temper.  The  influence  of  his  situation  and  character  is 
•isible  in  his  writings.  Iudulging  his  own  tastes  and  fancies,  like  most 


English  squires  of  his  time,  he  becamo,  liko  many  of  them,  a  sort  of 
humourist.  Hence  much  of  his  originality  an<l  independence;  hence 
tho  boldness  with  which  ho  openly  employs  illustration*)  from  homely 
subject-'.  Ho  wrote  to  please  himself  more  than  tho  public.  [bind 
too  little  regard  for  readers,  either  to  sacrifice  fail  tLooefitv  to  th  -m, 
or  to  curb  his  own  prolixity,  repetition,  and  ogotUm,  from  the  fear  of 
fatiguing  them  Ho  was  by  early  education  a  believer  in  Christi- 
anity, if  not  by  natural  character  religious.  His  calm  good  senso  and 
accommodating  temper  led  him  rather  to  explain  established  doctrines 
iu  a  manner  agreeable  to  his  philosophy  than  to  assail  them.  Hence 
he  was  represented  as  a  time-server  by  freethinkers,  and  as  a  h-reti; 

by  the  orthodox  Had  he  recast  without  changing  his  thoughts, 

—  had  he  detached  those  ethical  observation,  for  which  he  had  so 
peculiar  a  vocation,  from  the  disputes  of  his  country  and  his  day, — 
lie  might  have  thrown  many  of  his  chapters  into  their  proper  form  of 
essays,  which  might  have  been  compared,  though  not  likened,  to  those 
of  Hume."  ('Dissertation  on  tho  progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy,' 
Whowell's  edition,  p.  268.) 

The  best  edition  of  the  '  Light  of  Nature  Pursued'  is  that  of  Sir 
Henry  Mildmay,  in  7  vols.  8vo.  There  is  a  reprint  of  this  edition  in 
2  vols.  8vo,  1837.  An  abridgment  of  the  work  has  been  published  by 
Mr.  Hazlitt,  w  hich  is  now  out  of  print,  but  which  is  highly  commended 
by  competent  judges.  The  tract  in  reply  to  the  'Monthly  Review,'  of 
which  the  full  title  is  '  Man  iu  Quest  of  Himself,  or  a  Defence  of  tho 
Individuality  of  the  Human  Mind  or  Self,'  is  printed  in  Parr's  '  Meta- 
physical Tracts,'  published  by  Lumley,  1837. 

TUCKER,  JOS1AH,  D.D.,  a  learned  divine  and  distinguished 
political  writer  of  the  last  century,  was  born  at  Laugharne  in  Car- 
marthenshire in  1711.  Some  time  afterwards  his  father  went  to 
reside  on  a  small  estate  near  Aberystwith  in  Cardiganshire,  which  had 
become  his  property,  and  which  he  cultivated  himself,  haviug  been 
brought  up  as  a  farmer.  Although  his  means  were  very  small,  he 
contrived  to  send  his  son  to  Ruthiu  School  in  Denbighshire,  where  he 
pursued  his  studies  with  such  success  as  to  be  enabled  to  obtain  an 
exhibition  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  In  those  days  it  was  a  n  atter 
of  some  difliculty  to  perform  the  journey  between  Wales  aud  Oxford, 
and  it  is  said  that  young  Tucker  was  obliged  to  go  backwards  and 
forwards  on  foot,  with  a  stick  over  his  shoulder  aud  a  bundle  at  the 
end  of  it.  On  one  occasion  his  father  mounted  him  upon  his  own 
horse,  but  the  young  man  did  not  wish  to  sacrifice  the  convenience  of 
his  father  to  his  own  pride,  and  in  future  journeys  he  resumed  his 
stick  aud  his  bundle.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  university  he  entered 
into  holy  orders,  and  served  the  curacy  of  All  Saints,  Bristol.  He 
next  became  curate  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Bristol,  aud  was  ap- 
pointed a  minor  canon  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  Here  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  engage  the  friendship  aud  esteem  of  Dr.  Butler,  the 
bishop  of  his  diocese,  who  appointed  him  as  his  domestic  chaplain, 
and  afterwards  obtained  for  him  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  cathedral  of 
Bristol.  To  the  active  friendship  of  his  excellent  patron  he  was  also 
indebted  for  the  rectory  of  St.  Stephen's,  to  which  he  succeeded  in 
1749.  To  complete  at  once  the  history  of  his  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments, we  will  add  that  in  1753  he  became  dean  of  Gloucester,  and 
about  the  same  time  took  his  degree  of  D.D. 

To  his  residence  in  the  great  commercial  city  of  Bristol  may,  in 
great  measure  be  ascribed  the  prevailing  character  of  his  political 
writings,  the  best  of  which  are  tho  e  which  relate  to  the  interests  of 
trade  and  commerce.  Passing  over  for  the  present  such  of  his  pub- 
lications upon  other  subjects  as  may  intervene  in  point  of  time,  wo 
shall  be  the  better  able  to  give  a  connected  view  of  his  principal 
writings  upon  trade.  In  174S  he  published  his  first  commercial 
work,  entitled  '  A  Brief  Essay  on  the  Advantazes  and  Disadvantages 
which  respectively  attend  France  and  Great  Britain  with  regard  to 
Trado,  with  some  Proposals  for  removing  the  Principal  Disadvantages 
of  Great  Britain,  in  a  new  method.'  Iu  this  essay  he  condemned  the 
French  system  of  taxation,  especially  the  taille,  the  duties  upon  salt, 
aud  those  laid  upon  provisions  entering  their  great  cities.  He  ob- 
jected also  to  their  mode  of  farming  the  revenue,  to  their  'maitrises' 
or  guilds,  and  to  their  monopolies  aud  exclusive  charters.  Nor  did 
the  taxes  of  this  country  escape  his  censure.  "  The  taxes  upon  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  in  fact  so  many  taxes  upon  trade  and  industry  ; 
and  such  must  be  accounted  the  duties  upou  soap,  coal,  candles,  salt, 
and  leather.  Likewise  the  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  raw 
materials,  to  be  employed  in  our  own  manufactures,  are  so  many 
fetters  aud  chains  to  prevent  the  progress  of  labour  and  the  circula- 
tion of  wealth."  He  denounced  "  our  monopolies,  public  companies, 
aud  corporate  charters,"  as  being  "  the  bane  aud  destruction  of  a  free 
trade."  Amongst  the  most  important  of  his  proposals  for  improving 
the  trade  of  Great  Britain  may  be  mentioned  a  union  with  Ireland  in 
ail  respects,  as  to  parliament,  trade,  and  taxes;  an  extension  of  our 
inland  navigation  ;  and  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  warehousing  goods 
on  importation,  at  the  option  of  the  merchant.  At  that  time  we  had 
very  few  canals;  a  prejudice  existed  against  them;  and  more  thin 
twenty  years  after  the  publication  of  this  essay  we  find  a  canal  bill 
opposed  in  parliament  as  tending  to  injure  the  coasting-trade,  and  as 
being  "  greatly  prejudicial  to  that  most  important  object,  the  nursery 
aud  increase  of  seamen."  (Cavendish's  '  Debates,'  loth  Feb.,  1769,  voL  L, 
p.  337-9.)  A  system  of  warehousing,  it  is  well  known,  had  been  pro- 
posed by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  1733,  and  abandoned  on  account  of 
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the  storm  of  opposition  which  it  encountered.  Nor  did  the  ignorance 
and  prejudices  of  the  merchants  allow  this  valuable  measure  to  be 
carried  iuto  effect  for  more  than  half  a  century  after  the  dean  of 
Gloucester  bad  most  plainly  pointed  out  its  advantages.  His  argu- 
ments and  illustrations  upon  this  point  are  hardly  susceptible  of 
improvement  after  fifty  years'  experience  of  the  practical  effects  of  this 
system. 

In  1771  he  first  published  a  tract  which  ho  had  written  sixteen 
years  bi  fore,  entitled  '  A  Solution  of  the  Important  Question,  whether 
a  Poor  Country,  where  Raw  Materials  and  Provisions  are  Cheap  and 
Wa.es  Low,  can  Supplant  the  Trade  of  a  Rich  Manufacturing  Country, 
where  Paw  Materials  and  Provisions'  are  Dear  and  the  Price  of  Labour 
Hii:h.'  The  subject  is  very  ably  treated,  and  (as  is  usually  the  case 
with  the  dean)  in  a  plain  aud  practical  manner.  This  tract  is  well 
worthy  of  attention,  as  the  question  is  still  one  of  great  interest. 
'  The  Case  of  going  to  War  for  the  Sake  of  Trade,  considered  in  a  new 
Light,' is  another  valuable  tract,  first  published  in  17G3,  and  repub- 
lished with  the  last.  It  is  an  enlightened  exposition  of  the  evils  of 
war  in  regard  to  trade,  aud  of  the  folly  of  engaging  in  the  one  for  the 
sake  of  promoting  the  other.  M.  Turgot  thought  so  well  of  this  tract 
that  he  translated  it  into  the  French  language,  and  wrote  a  very  com- 
plimentary letter  to  the  author.  Some  years  later  ho  published  a 
work  upon  a  similar  plan,  namely,  '  Cui  Bono  ?  or  an  Enquiry  what 
Benefits  can  arise  either  to  the  English  or  the  Americans,  the  French, 
Spaniards,  or  Dutch,  from  the  greatest  Victories  or  Successes  in  tho 
Present  War ;  being  a  Scries  of  Letters  addressed  to  Monsieur  Necker.' 
It  laboured  by  argument  and  by  familiar  illustrations  to  show  the 
impolicy  of  war,  and  to  discourage  jealousy  and  exclusiveness  in 
national  commerce. 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  commercial  tracts  of  Dean 
Tucker  was  published  in  I7S5,  being  'Reflections  on  the  Present 
Matters  in  Dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.'  The  object  of 
this  tract  was  to  point  out  the  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from 
the  commercial  freedom  of  Ireland,  and  to  suggest  to  the  English 
merchants  a  scheme  for  evading  restrictions  and  monopolies  by  the 
use  of  the  free  Irish  ports  for  their  commercial  adventures.  The  ends 
proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  these  means  were — 1st,  "A  free  trade, 
fur  the  benefit  of  both  kingdoms,  to  all  the  countries  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope;  "  in  other  words,  an  escape  from  the  commercial  mono- 
poly of  the  Ea*t  India  Company  :  2ndly,  "A  free  trade  to  Egypt  aud 
the  Levant,"  at  that  time  restricted  by  the  charter  of  the  Turkey 
Company  :  3rdly,  "  A  free  importation  of  sugars  and  of  other  products 
of  the  warmer  climates,  from  the  cheapest  market,  wherever  it  can  bo 
found:"  4thly,  "A  free  navigation,  exempted  from  those  clog3  and 
restrictions  which  are  required  by  the  famous  Act  of  Navigation : " 
aud  5tbly,  "  The  free  exportation  and  importation  of  grain."  It  ia 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  first  of  these  objects  was  not  attained 
until  1833,  nor  the  second  until  1825;  and  that  the  third,  fourth,  aud 
fifth  have  only  been  accomplished  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  after 
the  most  protracted  and  active  political  discussion. 

Even  this  brief  notice  of  Dr.  Tucker's  commercial  views  will  serve 
to  rank  him  amongst  the  highest  of  the  political  writers  of  the  last 
century,  for  it  must  be  recolhcted  that  when  he  commenced  his 
inquiries  the  genius  of  Adam  Smith  had  not  yet  enlightened  the 
world.  The  '  Wealth  of  Nations'  was  not  published  until  1776,  aud 
the  course  of  lectures  from  which  were  developed  the  foundations  of 
that  great  work  did  not  begin  sooner  than  1752,  or  four  years  after 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Tucker's  'Essay  on  Tiade; '  nor  are  we  aware 
that  any  of  Adam  Smith'3  lectures  at  Glasgow  appeared  in  print 
before  the  publication  of  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations.'  The  value  of  Dr. 
Tucker's  smaller  tracts  and  essays  upon  trade  makes  it  a  subject  of 
regret  that  he  did  not  complete  a  more  methodical  and  scientific  work 
which  he  had  undertaken.  This  work  was  commenced  at  the  desire 
of  Dr.  Hayter,  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  preceptor  to  the  prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  George  III.  The  circumstances  connected  with  this 
work  may  be  best  explained  in  the  words  of  the  author : — "  His  lord- 
ship's design  was  to  put  into  the  hands  of  his  royal  pupil  such  a 
treatise  as  would  convey  both  clear  and  comprehensive  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  national  commerce,  freed  from  the  narrow  conceptions  of 
ignorant  or  the  sinister  views  of  crafty  and  designing  men."  "  I  there- 
fore entered  upon  the  work  with  all  imaginable  alacrity,  and  intended 
to  entitule  my  performance  the  Elements  of  Commeice  and  Theory 
of  Taxes;  but  I  had  not  made  a  great  progress  before  I  discovered 
that  such  a  work  w»a  by  no  means  proper  to  be  sheltered  under  the 
protection  of  a  royal  patronage,  on  account  of  the  many  jealousies  to 
which  it  was  liable,  and  the  cavils  which  might  be  raised  against  it. 
In  fact,  I  soon  found  that  there  was  scarcely  a  step  I  could  take  but 
would  bring  to  light  some  glaring  absurdity  which  length  of  time  had 
Tendered  sacred,  and  which  the  multitude  would  have  been  taught  to 
contend  for  as  if  their  all  was  at  stake.  Scarce  a  proposal  could  I 
recommend  for  introducing  a  free,  generous  and  impartial  system  of 
national  commerce,  but  it  bad  such  numbers  of  popular  errors  to  com- 
bat with  as  would  have  excited  loud  clamours  aud  fierce  opposition." 
For  these  reasons  he  laid  the  scheme  aside,  and,  unfortunately  for  his 
own  fame  and  for  the  interests  of  mankind,  he  never  resumed  it. 

While  the  concerns  of  trade  were  thus  engaging  his  attention,  other 
measures  of  public  policy  aroused  his  interest  and  exercised  his  pen. 
But  we  cannot  fail  to  observe,  in  readiug  his  various  publications,  that 


the  principles  of  free  trade  and  the  improvement  of  our  commercial 

Jaws  were  never  absent  from  his  miud. 

In  1751  a  bill  was  brought  iuto  the  House  of  Commons  for  tho 
naturalisation  of  foreign  Protestants,  aud  after  passing  through  its 
other  Btages  was  lost  ou  the  third  reading.  This  circumstance  gave 
rise  to  two  very  able  pamphlets,  in  which  the  dean  contended  strongly 
for  the  measure.  Three  years  before,  in  his  'Essay  on  Trade,'  he  had 
proposed  to  encourage  the  settling  of  foreigners  in  this  country  aa  one 
of  the  means  of  increasing  our  wealth  aud  advancing  our  trade  and 
manufactures;  and  on  the  rejection  of  the  bill  he  published  '  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Expediency  of  a  Law  for  the  Naturalisation  of  Foreign 
Protestants,'  in  two  parts.  In  these  be  gave  a  most  lucid  and  com- 
plete historical  review  of  the  laws  with  regard  to  foreigners  from  the 
earliest  time;  and  treated  with  severity  and  ridicule  the  jealous  and 
illiberal  conduct  of  the  English  with  regard  to  other  nations.  His 
arguments  in  favour  of  inducing  foreigners  to  give  this  country  tho 
benefit  of  their  skill  and  capital,  and  his  enlightened  analysis  of  our 
history,  in  reference  to  their  exclusion,  are  among  the  very  best  ot 
his  writings.  He  was  soon  called  upon  to  exert  himself  agaiu  in  the 
same  cause.  In  1753  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  Lords  to  permit 
Jews  to  be  naturalised  by  parliament,  a  privilege  from  which  they 
had  been  excluded  by  an  act  of  the  7th  James  I.  (c.  2),  chiefly  directed 
against  the  Papists,  and  which  required  all  persons  applying  for  natu- 
ralisation to  have  taken  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This 
bill  was  violently  opposed  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  through- 
out tho  country,  but  being  supported  by  the  ministers,  at  length 
received  the  royal  assent.  No  sooner  had  it  become  the  law  than  the 
clamours  witli  which  it  had  been  assailed  were  redoubled,  aud  while 
they  were  at  their  height,  Dr.  Tucker  boldly  undertook  the  defeuce 
of  tho  measure  in  two  'Letters  to  a  Friend  concerning  Naturalisations.' 
The  act  was  nowhere  more  unpopular  than  at  Bristol,  and  the  popu- 
lace wero  so  enraged  at  his  opposition  to  their  prejudices,  that  they 
burned  him  in  effigy  in  full  canouicals;  ami  he  is  said  to  have  wit- 
nessed the  ceremony  from  his  own  garden.  The  violence  of  public 
feeling  upon  the  subject  at  that  time  may  be  judged  of  from  the  facta 
that  on  the  last  day  of  the  winter  session,  in  the  same  year,  the  Duke 
of  Newcastlo  was  forced  to  move  for  the  repeal  of  the  act,  aud  that 
the  obnoxious  measure  was  actually  repealed. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  disturbances  iu  the  American 
colonies,  the  dean  took  a  view  of  British  interests  at  variance  with 
all  parties,  and  published  several  tracts  from  time  to  time  as  the  con- 
test proceeded.  He  showed  no  sympathy  with  the  Americaus,  nor 
did  he  acknowledge  the  justice  of  their  complaints.  On  the  contrary 
he  vindicated  the  constitutional  right  of  the  mother  country  to  tax 
her  colonies,  and  accused  the  Americans  of  ingratitude  in  resistiug 
the  mild  and  liberal  sway  of  England.  Thus  far  he  agreed  with  the 
court  party;  but  whilo  they  urged  coercion  and  punishment,  aud 
while  the  opposition  were  seeking  to  conciliate  and  make  concessions, 
Dr.  Tucker  proposed  to  abandon  the  colonies  altogether.  He  did  not 
doubt  the  power  of  Englaud  to  coerce  the  Americans,  but  he  a-ked, 
in  'A  Letter  from  a  Merchant  in  London,  to  hia  Nephew  in  America,' 
"How  are  we  to  be  benefited  by  our  victories?  And  what  fruits 
are  to  result  from  making  you  a  conquered  people  ?  Not  an  increase 
of  trade;  that  is  impossible  :  for  a  shopkeeper  will  never  get  the  more 
custom  by  beating  his  customer;  and  what  is  true  of  a  shopkeeper  is 
true  of  a  shopkeeping  nation."  To  these  opinions  he  always  adhered, 
and  took  every  occasion  to  enforce  them.  Writing  so  late  as  17a2, 
he  stated  that  he  had  held  the  opinion  for  upwards  of  five  and  twenty 
years  that  colonies  were  detrimental  to  a  country,  and  that  he  had 
been  "  growing  every  day  more  and  more  convinced."  These  views 
were  consistent  with  his  uniform  advocacy  of  perfect  freedom  of  trade 
and  navigation  ;  and  were  strengthened  by  his  horror  of  the  needless 
wars  which  had  too  often  been  caused  by  distant  colonial  possessions. 

The  warmth  of  the  controversy  led  him  to  speak  with  much  acri- 
mony of  the  American  people,  their  leaders  and  advocates,  aud  tome 
of  his  statements  brought  him  into  collision  with  Mr.  Burke,  wco 
treated  him  with  great  disrespect.  "  This  Dr.  Tucker,"  he  said  in  hia 
celebrated  speech  on  American  taxation  (April  19,  1771),  "is  already 
a  dean,  and  his  earnest  endeavours  in  this  vineyard  will,  I  suppose) 
raise  him  to  a  bishopric."  In  consequence  of  this  reference  to  himself, 
the  dean  addressed  his  next  pamphlet,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  to  Mr, 
Burke,  and  dissected  the  speeches  of  that  statesman  upon  the  American 
question,  and  again  enforced  his  own  opinions. 

His  views  of  the  American  question  led  him  frequently  to  oppose 
the  doctrines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Locke,  and  relied  upon  by  the 
Americans  — that  the  consent  of  the  governed,  given  either  by  them- 
selves or  by  their  representatives  chosen  by  them,  is  the  only  foundation 
of  civil  government  and  the  only  justification  of  taxes.  In  many  of 
his  pamphlets  he  combated  these  principles,  and  at  length  devoted  au 
elaborate  work  to  their  refutation.  In  1781  his  '  Treatise  concerning 
Civil  Government' appeared.  It  consists  of  three  parts.  Inthefir?the 
examines  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  of  his  followers,  Dr.  Price,  Dr. 
Priestley,  and  Mr.  Molyneux,  as  to  the  principles  of  civil  aud  political 
liberty.  In  the  second  he  offers  a  theory  of  his  own  as  the  true  basis 
of  civil  government,  and  suggests  alterations  in  the  British  constitu- 
tion. In  the  last  he  describes  the  former  Gothic  or  feudal  constitu- 
tion of  England,  chiefly  in  order  to  show  the  gradual  increase  of 
popular  power  and  the  limitation  of  the  influence  of  the  crown.  Tho 
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work  evinces  much  acuteness  and  learning,  but  is  of  a  somewhat 
desultory  character.  HiB  opinions  were  decidedly  adverse  to  any 
extension  of  popular  representation,  and  ho  even  propoied  to  raise  the 
qualification  of  electors  and  of  the  members  of  the  llouso  of  Commons. 
He  had  printed  the  greater  portion  of  this  work  some  yc  ars  before, 
lor  private  circulation  amongst  his  friends,  and  it  was  actually  quoted 
end  attacked  before  it  was  published. 

The  devotion  of  his  talents  with  so  much  ardour  to  political  and 
commercial  inquiries  laid  him  open  to  many  sarcastic  Imputation*  of 
neglecting  his  spiritual  duties.  His  bishop  especially,  Dr.  Warbuiton, 
between  whom  and  the  dean  there  seems  to  havo  been  much  want  of 
cordiality,  was  alleged  to  have  said  that  "his  trade  was  his  religion, 
and  his  religion  a  trade."  The  dean  took  many  opportunities  of 
refuting  these  calumnies,  and  exposing  the  injustice  of  the  prejudice 
with  which  his  labours  were  regarded.  On  one  occasion  he  thus  ex- 
pressed himself: — "  'i"\e  bishop  affects  to  consider  me  with  contempt  : 
to  which  I  say  nothing.  He  has  sometimes  spoken  coarsely  of  mo  :  to 
which  I  replied  nothing.  II o  has  said  that  religion  is  my  trade,  and 
trade  is  my  religion.  Commerco  and  its  connections  have,  it  is  true, 
been  favourite  objects  of  my  attention  ;  and  where  is  tho  crime  ?  And 
as  for  religion,  1  have  carefully  attended  to  the  duties  of  my  parish, 
nor  have  I  neglected  my  cathedral.  The  world  knows  something  of 
me  as  a  writer  ,ou  religious  subjects;  and  I  will  add  (which  the  world 
does  not  know),  that  1  have  written  near  three  hundred  sermons,  and 
preached  them  all,  again  and  again.  My  heart  is  at  ease  on  that 
score  ;  and  my  conscience,  thank  Cod  !  does  not  accuse  me."  In  the 
preface  to  '  Reflections  on  tho  Expediency  of  a  Law  for  the  Naturali- 
zation of  Foreign  Protestants,'  ho  complains  that  he  had  "  undergone 
some  censures  for  engaging  in  inquiries  seemingly  beside  his  pro- 
fession ;"  and  "he  begs  leave  to  offer  some  reasons  for  his  interfering 
in  those  matters,  and  at  the  same  time  to  vindicate  himself  from  the 
supposition  of  having  deserved  the  ill-treatment  he  has  met  with."  He 
states  that  "  in  bis  parish,  though  large  and  populous,  he  performs 
all  the  offices  of  his  ■''auction  himself,  according  to  the  best  of  his 
abilities;"  and  therefore  "flatters  himself  that  as  long  as  he  follows 
these  studies  without  neglecting  his  other  engagements,  and  delivers 
his  opinions  in  an  inoffensive  manner,  he  shall  be  excused  in  the  judg- 
ment of  all  candid  persons,  though  the  warmth  of  party  zeal,  or  the 
resentment  of  those  whoso  interest  clashes  with  that  of  the  public, 
may  excite  them  to  vilify  and  insult  him."  Three  years  later,  he 
writes,  "Another  bill  brought  against  me  is  that  I  am  extremely 
iguorant  in  my  peculiar  profession  as  a  divine;  and  that  having  dedi- 
cated too  much  of  my  time  to  the  study  of  commerce,  I  have  shamefully 
neglected  to  cultivate  those  sciences  which  more  immediately  belong 

i  to  my  clerical  profession.  To  these  charges  I  stand  mute  ;  and  as  my 
Apology  for  the  Church  of  England,  my  Six  Sermons',  and  my  Letters 

!  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kippis,  are  now  before  the  public,  let  the  impartial 
judge  as  they  please." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  political  works  of  so  able  a  writer 

i  should  have  attracted  more  public  notice  than  his  ministrations  in  the 
church,  or  even  his  published  sermons  and  religious  treatises  ;  but  it 

|    would  be  doing  gross  injustice  to  his  memory  not  to  mention  with 

i    praise  the  zeal  and  learning  displayed  by  him  in  the  cause  of  religion. 

I    In  none  of  his  political  writings  did  he  show  more  ability  than  in  his 

i    *  Apology  for  the  present  Church  of  England,'  and  his  '  Letters  to  Dr. 

1  Kippis.'  In  these  he  maintained  the  right  and  duty  of  the  church  to 
regubite  the  behaviour  of  its  own  members  in  such  things  as  relate  to 
the  ends  of  its  own  institution  ;  and  thus  he  supported  the  practice  of 
enforcing  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy.  But  at  the  same  time  he  claimed  the  fullest  indulgence  for 
dissenters,  and  showed  the  mistaken  policy  of  penal  laws  against 
ecclesiastical  nonconformity.  He  published  another  valuable  tract 
upon  the  same  subject  in  1774,  entitled  '  Religious  Intolerance  no 
Part  of  the  General  Plan  cither  of  the  Mosaic  or  Christian  Dispensa- 
tion.' At  about  the  same  time  he  published  '  Seventeen  Sermous  on 
some  of  the  most  important  Points  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.' 
He  proposed  also  to  revise  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  to  retrench 
its  redundancies  and  repetitions,  and  to  reduce  its  length;  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  proceeded  with  this  design. 

As  a  political  writer  Dr.  Tucker  proved  himself  a  man  of  uncommon 
sagacity,  judgment,  and  foresight,  with  a  mind  little  tainted  by  pre- 
judice, and  very  far  in  advance  of  his  age.  As  a  divine  he  would 
unquestionably  have  enjoyed  a  higher  reputation,  if  his  religious 
writings  had  not  been  eclipsed  by  the  greater  celebrity  and  interest  of 
his  political  works.  His  style  is  clear,  Bimple,  and  forcible  ;  and  his 
mode  of  treating  a  question  rather  popular  than  scientific.  His 
principles  and  maxims,  indeed,  are  always  expressed  in  a  concise  and 
logical  form,  and  the  arrangement  of  his  subject  is  methodical  ;  but 
the  freedom  of  his  style  and  the  familiarity  of  his  illustrations  impress 
his  writings  with  a  character  essentially  popular. 

His  numerous  publications  have  never  been  collected,  and  are  now 
extremely  scarce.  Many  of  them  passed  through  several  editions,  and 
attracted  a  large  share  of  public  interest,  both  in  this  country  and  on 
the  Continent.  Their  celebrity  would  most  probably  have  continued 
until  thia  day  with  greater  lustre,  bad  not  Adam  Smith  since  raised  a 
beacon  to  political  economists  in  his  'Wealth  of  Nations,'  by  which  all 
direct  their  course,  and  beyond  which  none  care  to  explore. 
In  private  life  Dr.  Tucker  was  an  amiable  and  pious  man.    In  his 


own  parish  he  was  deservedly  loved  and  r>  Hpectcd.    His  income  was 

never  large,  but  his  wants  w.  re  lew,  and  he  dispensed  his  charities  wild 
a  liberal  hand.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  him  which  reflects  great 
credit  upon  his  heart.  His  curate  at  St.  Stephen's,  Bristol,  was  much 
esteemed  by  Dr.  Tucker,  and  had  a  large  lumily  to  support  with  very 
limited  means.  Tho  dean  conceived  the  proj'  ct  of  resigning  the 
rectory  in  his  favour,  and  ufter  much  solicitation  and  inteiest,  he  per- 
Huailed  the  chancellor,  in  whose  gift  it  was,  to  accept  his  resignation, 
anil  befctow  tho  living  upon  his  friend.  He  then  resided  almost 
entirely  at  tho  deanery  in  Gloucester.  Late  in  life  he  married  Mrs. 
CrOWS,  his  housekeeper.  Ho  died  on  tho  4th  of  November  17'J'J,  at 
tho  advanced  age  of  eighty  eight,  and  was  interred  in  the  south  tran- 
sept of  the  cathodral  at  Gloucester.  (Gi.ntleman't  Magazine,  M'J'J, 
vol.  lxix.;  Seward,  Anecdotes;  Tucker's  various  tracts  and  treatises.) 

TUDELA,  BENJAMIN  OF.    [Benjamin  of  Tudlla.J 

TUDOR.   [Bhjtjw  VII.] 

TUDWAY,  THOMAS,  Doctor  in  Music,  a  name  well  known  in 
musical  history,  but  more  on  account  of  his  connection  with  the  lord 
high  treasurer  ilarley  and  of  his  conversational  talents,  than  for  any 
productions  of  his  pen  that  have  survived  him.  He  was  educated  in 
the  Kiug's  Chapel,  under  Dr.  Blow,  and  wa3  a  fellow-pupil  of  Puree)]. 
In  1071  he  became  organist  of  Kiug's  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1705 
was  honoured  by  a  Doctor's  degree  in  that  univeisity,  and  also 
appointed  tho  professor  of  music,  after  which  0,ueeu  Anne  named 
him  as  her  organist  and  composer  extraordinary.  He  was  now  much 
patronised  by  the  Oxford  family;  and  the  valuable  scores  of  English 
church  music,  in  many  volumes,  in  the  British  Museum,  were  collected 
by  him  for  Lord  Oxford,  and  form  part  of  tho  Harleian  collection, 
No.  7337,  et  scq.  There  is  a  tradition  that,  witli  Prior,  Sir  James 
Thornhill,  and  other  eminent  persons,  "  he  formed  a  weekly  society  at 
the  house  of  tho  lord  high  treasurer.  Thornhill  drew  all  their  por- 
traits in  pencil,  and  Prior  wrote  humorous  verses  under  each.  These 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  West,  formerly  president  of  the 
Royal  Society."  A  portrait  of  Dr.  Tudway  is  in  the  music-school  at 
Oxford.  Ho  composed  anthems  and  a  few  other  works ;  but  except 
one  of  the  former,  published  in  Dr.  Arnold's  '  Collection  of  Cathedral 
Music,'  wo  have  not  met  with  any  one  of  his  productions. 

TULL,  JETHRO,  was  born  about  the  year  1GS0.  A  gentleman  of 
moderate  fortune,  he  zealou-ly  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  life 
to  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  He  possessed  a  smail  estate 
near  Hungerfurd,  on  tho  borders  of  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire, 
and  has  generally  been  considered  as  the  father  of  the  drill  and  borsc- 
hoeiug  busbandi'y.  Having  observed  the  good  effects  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  many  plants  in  regular  rows,  and  of  frequently  stirring  the 
intervals  between  them,  as  has  been  done  from  time  immemorial  by 
gardeners,  he  attempted  to  introduce  this  system  iuto  tho  field,  and 
invented  many  ingenious  implements  for  diminishing  the  labour  of 
hand-drilling  and  hoeing.  The  success  which  attended  his  first  ex]  e- 
riments,  on  a  good  deep  loam,  confirmed  his  expectations,  and  led 
him  to  a  theory,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  own  ultimate  ruin,  and 
threw  discredit  on  the  whole  system,  which  in  other  respects  was 
founded  on  souud  principles.  Observing  that,  hy  means  of  as-iduous 
cultivation  and  stirring  of  the  soil  around  the  roots  of  growing  plants, 
he  produced  a  greater  luxuriance  of  growth  than  by  the  common 
methods,  without  any  addition  of  manure  for  several  years,  he  con- 
cluded rashly  that  the  earths  very  finely  divided,  together  with 
moisture,  constituted  the  whole  of  the  food  of  plants,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, stirring  and  pulverising  the  soil  was  a  complete  substitute 
for  manuring.  Having  fully  established  this  erroneuus  principle  in 
his  own  mind,  he  exerted  all  his  ingenuity  to  effect  the  most  complete 
pulverisation  of  the  soil.  Irs  the  first  place  all  the  si-ens  were  to  ba 
sown  in  rows  at  such  a  distance  that  a  plough  or  other  stirring-instru- 
ment drawn  by  a  horse  might  conveniently  be  used  in  the  iutervals. 
From  this  circumstance  his  system  was  called  the  horse-hoeing 
husbandry.  The  immense  advantage  which  would  arise  from  the 
cultivation  of  waste  lands  in  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  if  the 
increased  labour  of  men  and  horses  weie  a  perfect  substitute  for 
manure,  where  it  could  not  well  be  procured,  made  mauy  clever  men 
look  upon  'full's  system  as  a  most  wonderful  discovery;  and  the  first 
trials  appeared  to  be  so  successful,  that  the  'new  htisbaudry,'  as  it  w..a 
called,  was  strongly  recommended  for  general  adoption. 

The  great  reluctance  with  which  any  new  system  is  adopted  by  the 
mass  of  practical  farmers  prevented  the  new  husbandry  from  becomiug 
universal ;  and  only  some  men  of  a  theoretical  turn  fully  adopted  tae 
notions  of  Jethro  Tull.  All  those  who  persevered  in  the  practice  of 
it,  neglecting  to  recruit  their  lands  by  a  judicious  addition  of  manure, 
found  to  their  cost  that,  however  good  crops  they  might  have  for  a 
time,  by  continually  stirring  and  pulverising  the  soil,  it  became 
totally  exhausted  at  last,  so  as  to  produce  a  barrenness,  which  required 
a  long  course  of  expensive  mauuring  to  remove,  and  was  the  cause  of 
serious  ultimate  loss.  Tull  himself,  who  adhered  to  his  principles  to 
the  last,  like  most  original  inventors,  and  expended  large  sums  in 
experiments,  and  in  the  construction  of  a  variety  of  new  and  inge- 
nious implements,  became  so  embarrassed  that  he  lost  all  his  property, 
and,  it  is  said,  died  in  prison,  where  he  had  been  put  by  some  merci- 
less creditor.  ('  British  Husbandry,'  '  Farmer's  Series  of  the  Library 
of  Useful  Knowledge,'  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge.)    He  died  January  3,  1740. 
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The  unhappy  fate  of  the  author  of  the  system,  and  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  its  principal  abettors,  threw  such  a  discredit  upon  it,  that 
fur  a  long  time  not  even  the  most  useful  part  of  it  was  retained.  Had 
Tull  introduced  the  row  culture,  as  it  is  practised  in  Lombardy,  from 
which  he  borrowed  some  of  his  principal  operations,  and  joined 
judicious  manuring  with  his  horse-hoeing,  lie  would  have  had  the 
merit  of  originating  in  England,  at  least,  the  greatly-improved  system 
of  drill-husbandry  which  has  since  been  generally  adopted  wherever  it 
can  be  conveniently  executed  ;  and  the  sowing  of  seeds  broad-cast 
would  have  long  since  been  Confined  to  artificial  grasses,  which,  being 
intended  for  pasture,  cannot  grow  too  closely  together.  The  cleaning 
of  the  soil  from  weeds,  and  the  exposure  of  a  great  part  of  the  surface 
to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  would  have  entirely  superseded 
fallows,  and  a  proper  application  of  manure  would  have  kept  up  the 
fertility. 

Tull  published  a  treatise  on  his  new  mode  of  cultivation  in  1731,  in 
which  his  principles  were  explained  and  calculations  made,  founded 
on  his  early  experiments,  of  the  immense  profit  which  would  accrue  in 
the  course  of  years  by  adopting  his  practice.  Change  of  crop  would 
be  no  longer  necessary;  rotations  useless:  the  most  profitable  crops 
could  be  raised  year  after  year  without  diminution  ;  and  the  soil  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  fertility.  Such  were  the  visions  of  a  man 
of  considerable  abilities,  led  into  error  by  his  own  sanguine  imagina-  1 
tiou.  Had  the  soil  of  Tull's  farm  been  of  a  poor  gravelly  or  sandy 
nature,  he  would  soon  have  discovered  hU  error  by  a  few  experi- 
ments; but  working  on  a  good  deep  loam,  and  continually  keeping  it 
Btiired  and  pulverised,  it  required  a  much  longer  time  to  exhaust  it ; 
but  at  last  it  was  completely  exhausted,  and  the  owner  was  ruined. 

Jethro  Tull  first  published,  in  1731,  detached  essays  on  his  new 
mode  of  cultivation,  which  were  afterwards,  in  1751,  collected  into  one 
volume,  with  copious  notes  by  himself. 

In  1822  the  late  Mr.  Cobbett  edited  a  new  edition  of  Tull's  works, 
with  an  introduction  by  himself,  which,  like  everything  written  by 
that  perspicuous  writer,  is  full  of  useful  remarks.  Cobbett  fully  appre- 
ciated the  value  of  the  practical  part  of  Tull's  system,  and  strongly  re- 
commended it  in  his  '  Cottage  Economy.'  He  showed  there,  by  reference 
to  actual  experiments  in  a  garden,  how  greatly  the  stirring  of  the  soil 
around  the  roots  of  growing  plants  assisted  their  growth,  and  the 
advantage  of  allowing  a  certain  space  to  every  plant  to  admit  of  this 
stirring.  Tull  had  cultivated  roots  with  great  success  according  to  his 
system ;  and  as  long  as  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil  wus  not  exhausted, 
the  success  fully  proved  the  correctness  of  his  practice.  The  greatest  j 
obstacle  which  Tull  had  to  contend  with  was  the  obstinacy  of  his  j 
labourers,  who  thought  him  quite  ma  1  when  he  ordered  them  to  sow 
only  two  rows  ten  inches  apart  on  a  stitch  of  land  four  feet  six  inches 
wide,  leaving  forty-four  inches  between  each  double  row  for  the  work- 
ing of  the  plough.  He  was  forced  indeed  to  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough  himself.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  erroi-s  of  Tull  in 
hastily  adopting  an  erroneous  theory,  he  has  many  excuses  in  the 
received  opinions  of  his  time. 

TULLUS  HOSTI'LIUS,  the  third  king  of  Rome,  reigned  from 
B.C.  673  to  641.  He  is  called  a  grandson  of  Hostus  Hostilius,  who  fell 
in  a  battle  against  the  Latins  in  the  reign  of  Romulus.  His  reign  is 
described  as  the  very  reverse  of  that  of  his  predecessor,  the  pious  and 
peaceable  Numa,  and  he  himself  as  even  more  warlike  than  Romulus. 
After  the  death  of  Numa  the  government  was  for  a  short  time  in  the 
hands  of  interreges,  until  Tullus  Hostilius  was  elected  in  the  comitia 
of  the  Populus,  and  his  election  confirmed  by  the  senate.  The  most 
memorable  event  of  his  reign  is  the  war  with  Alba,  which  is  celebrated 
in  ancient  story  on  account  of  the  single  combat  between  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii,  and  which  was  followed  by  the  destruction  of  Alba,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Roman  plebs.  The  whole  detail  of  the  war 
cannot  be  regarded  as  historical,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
poetical  tradition.  It  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  predatory  incursions 
which  the  Albans  made  into  the  territory  of  Rome,  and  the  Romans 
into  that  of  Alba.  That  there  had  existed  a  friendly  relation  between 
the  two  towns  before  is  implied  in  the  statement  that  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii  were  related  ;  and  even  now  war  might  have  been  avoided,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  cunning  and  the  warlike  character  of  Tullus, 
who  forced  the  Albans  to  it.  The  Albans  encamped  four  miles  from 
Rome,  and  the  trench  which  their  king  (dictator)  Cluilius  is  said  to 
have  formed  was  the  beginning  of  the  Fossa  Cluilia.  He  died  during 
this  invasion,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  dictator  Mettus  Fuffetius. 
The  hostile  armies  had  been  arrayed  against  one  another  for  a  long 
time,  when  at  last  the  Alban  dictator  proposed  that  the  war  should  be 
decided  by  a  single  combat.  The  fight  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii 
accordingly  brought  the  war  to  a  close,  and  Alba  recognised  the 
eupremacy  of  Eome,  and  promised  to  furnish  it3  contingent  to  the 
Roman  armies.  The  formula?  of  the  Fetial  law,  and  the  trial  of  one 
of  the  Horatii  for  having  slain  his  sister,  contain  some  genuine  and 
important  documents  of  the  olden  time  of  Rome.  (Livy,  i.  24-26.)  In 
the  war  of  Tullus  Hostilius  against  Fidense,  which  was  supported  by 
Veii,  Mettus  Fuffetius,  according  to  the  treaty  between  the  two  states, 
joined  the  Roman  army  with  his  troops,  but  with  the  design  of  aban- 
doning his  ally,  and  going  over  to  the  enemy  at  the  critical  moment, 
fullus  Hostilius  discovered  the  treachery,  and  after  the  Fidenates  and 
Veientines  were  vanquished,  he  punished  the  treacherous  dictator  by 
having  him  torn  in  pieces  by  two  chariots  to  which  he  wass  fastened, 


and  at  the  same  time  ho  sent  out  his  legions  with  orders  to 
destroy  the  town  of  Alba,  which,  with  the  exception  of  its  temples, 
was  accordingly  razed  to  the  ground.  The  inhabitants  of  Alba  wero 
transferred  to  Rome,  where  the  Ca;liau  hill  was  assigned  to  them  a« 
their  habitation.  Several  of  the  noble  Alban  families  were  incor- 
porated with  the  Roman  patricians,  and  the  number  of  Roman  equites 
was  likewise  doubled,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  Alban  population 
were  treated  as  an  inferior  race,  and  formed  the  Roman  plebs.  Whtn 
Tullus  Hostilius  had  thus  strengthened  his  kingdom,  a  war  aroso 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines,  in  which  the  Sabines  were 
defeated  near  the  Silva  Malitiosa.  But  after  these  successful  under- 
takings the  gods  afflicted  Rome  with  a  pestilence,  which  was  preceded 
by  several  awful  prodigies.  The  king  however  continued  his  warlike 
pursuits,  until  at  last  he  was  seized  with  the  disease.  In  order  to 
propitiate  the  gods,  he  consulted  the  Commentarii  of  Numa,  which 
contained  rules  about  the  manner  in  which  the  wrath  of  the  gods  was 
to  be  appeased.  He  found  the  formula  with  which  Numa  had  per- 
formed his  solemn  sacrifices  to  Jupiter  Elicius.  Tullus  HostiliuB 
attempted  to  do  the  same,  and  to  call  down  the  god,  but  he  committed 
a  mistake  in  his  use  of  the  sacred  ftnrmula,  and  the  god  iu  his  anger 
destroyed  the  king  and  his  whole  house  by  lightning. 

This  is  the  story  of  Tullus  Hostilius  as  related  by  Livy  (i.  22-32), 
which  bears  much  more  traces  of  a  genuine  tradition  than  the  detailed 
and  interpolated  account  in  Dionysius  (iii.  1,  &c.)  Respecting  expla- 
nations of  the  story,  see  Niebuhr,  'Hist,  of  Rome,'  i.  216,  &c; 
Maiden, 1  Hist,  of  Rome,'  p.  127,  &c. 

TUNSTALL,  JAMES,  D.D.,  was  born  about  1710,  and  educated  at 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  a 
Fellow  and  tutor.  In  173!)  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Sturmer  in 
Essex,  and  two  years  later  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Potter,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  In  1744  the  University  of  Cambridge  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  After  baviug  held  the  office  of  chaplain 
for  several  years,  he  received  from  the  archbishop  the  rectory  of  Great 
Chart  in  Kent,  and  the  vicarage  of  Minster  iu  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  11« 
resigned  both  places  iu  1757  for  the  more  lucrative  vicarage  of  Roch- 
dale in  Lancashire,  which  was  given  him  by  Archbishop  Huttou,  to 
whom  he  was  related  by  marriage.  Ho  remained  here  until  his  death, 
on  the  28th  of  March  1772,  although  he  was  from  the  first  much  dis- 
appointed in  the  expectations  which  he  had  entertained  concerning  his 
position  at  Rochdale.  This  disappointment,  together  with  various 
troubles  in  his  family,  is  believed  to  have  hastened  bis  death. 

Dr.  Tunstall  was  a  man  of  a  most  amiable  and  humble  character; 
when  he  left  the  place  of  chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  it 
was  said  of  him,  that  of  all  the  humble  men  that  had  ever  held  that 
office,  he  was  the  only  one  that  remained  humble  when  he  left  it. 
He  was  a  scholar  of  considerable  ability,  although  he  has  not  done 
much.  But  there  are  some  points  which  he  has  settled.  The  work 
to  which  we  allude  is  his  letter  to  Dr.  Middleton,  'Epistola  ad  Virum 
eruditem  C.  Middleton,'  8vo,  Cambridge,  1741.  In  this  letter  he 
questions  the  genuineness  of  the  collection  of  the  epistles  between 
Cicero  and  Brutus,  entitled  '  Epistola?  ad  Brutum,'  which  Middle- 
ton  had  made  use  of  without  any  doubts  as  to  their  genuine- 
ness, while,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Tunstall,  he  had  not 
paid  sufficient  attention  to  Cicero's  letters  addressed  to  his  brother 
Quintus  and  to  Atticus.  His  views  respecting  the  doubtful  character 
of  the  correspondence  between  Cicero  and  Brutus  were  further  deve- 
loped in  an  English  essay,  '  Observations  on  the  present  Collection  of 
Epistles  between  Cicero  and  Brutus.'  These  two  dissertations  have 
so  far  settled  the  question  respecting  the  authenticity  of  those  epistles, 
that  all  the  subsequent  editors  of  Cicero  have  regarded  them  at  least 
as  very  doubtful.  The  other  works  of  Dr.  Tunstall  are  of  a  theological 
or  theologico-political  character :— 1,  'A  Sermon  before  the  House  of 
Commons,'  May  29,  1746,  4to  ;  2,  '  A  Vindication  of  the  Power  of  the 
State  to  prohibit  Clandestine  Marriages,'  1755,  8vo ;  3,  'Marriage  in 
Society  stated,  with  some  Considerations  on  Government ; '  4,  'Aca- 
demica,  Part  the  First,  containing  Discourses  upon  Natural  and  Re- 
vealed Religion,  a  Concio  and  a  Thesis.'  The  second  part  of  this  work 
did  not  appear  during  the  author's  lifetime ;  but  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  '  Lectures  on  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,'  which 
were  edited  after  his  death  by  his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dods- 
worth,  were  intended  by  the  author  to  form  part  the  second  of 
his  '  Academica.'  In  the  British  Museum  there  exists  a  collection 
of  letters  forming  the  correspondence  between  Tunstall  and  the  Earl 
of  Oxford,  in  the  years  1738  and  1739,  on  the  subject  of  Ducket's 
ii t  li c is 1 i c <il  letters  * 

*  TUPPER,  MARTIN  FARQUHAR,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  is  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Martin  Tupper,  Esq.,  surgeon,  of  New  Burlington- 
street,  Loudon,  where  he  was  born  in  1810.  His  family,  which  was 
banished  from  Hesse  Cassel  in  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants 
under  Charles  V.,  had  been  settled  for  many  generations  in  the  island 
of  Guernsey ;  and  his  immediate  ancestor  caused  the  victory  at  La 
Hogue,  by  giving  secret  intelligence  to  the  British  admiral  of  the 
position  of  the  French  fleet  at  great  personal  risk  and  danger,  and 
afterwards  led  the  marines  at  the  affair  of  Bunker's  Hill.  The 
subject  of  this  memoir  received  his  education  at  the  Charter  House 
and  at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1831,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  called  to  the  bar.  His  first  publication  was  a  small 
volume  of  religious  poems,  given  to  the  world  anonymously  in  1832. 
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His  namo  first  bocame  generally  known  by  tho  publication  in  1  H39  of 
'Proverbial  Philosophy.'  In  spite  of  the  severest  ami  moot  hostile 
criticism,  this  work  soon  became  popular,  mainly  perhaps  on  account 
of  its  novel  and  almost  Eastern  style,  and  has  now  (1857)  reached  a 
30th  editiou  in  England  alone,  while  upwards  of  half  a  million  of 
copies  have  been  sold  in  America.  It  was  rapidly  followed  by  '  Tho 
Crock  of  Gold  ;'  'AModorn  Pyramid;'  '  A  Thousand  Lines  ;'  'Heart,' 
a  social  novel ;  '  Tho  Twins,'  a  domestic  novel ;  and  a  largo  number  of 
ballads,  songs,  and  occasional  poems,  &c,  among  which,  '  The  Dirgo 
on  Wellington;'  'Ballads  for  the  Times  on  White  Slavery;'  and 
'  American  Ballads,'  are  tho  most  generally  known.  Ho  has  also 
recently  published  a  work  on  Christian  evidences,  entitled  '  Proba- 
bilities, an  aid  to  Faith,'  as  well  as  '  Paterfamilias's  Diary  of  Every- 
body's Tour;'  and  a  translation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  of 
King  Alfred's  poems,  into  similar  English  metres. 

TURENNE,  HENRI,  VICOMTE  DE,  second  son  of  Henri  due  do 
Bouillon  and  of  Elizabeth  of  Nassau,  was  born  on  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber 1611.  His  constitution  showed  symptoms  of  weakness  till  ho 
attained  his  twelfth  year.  His  imagination  however  had  been  in  named 
by  the  perusal  of  the  lives  of  celebrated  warriors,  and  perhaps  by  the 
conversation  at  his  father's  court,  before  ho  was  ten  years  of  age ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  opposition  at  first  offered  to  his  embracing  arms 
as  a  profession  on  account  of  his  indifferent  health  may  havo  con- 
firmed his  wish  to  become  a  soldier.  The  Due  do  Bouillon  was  one 
of  the  ablest  soldiers  bred  in  the  school  of  Henri  IV.;  his  high  rank, 
love  of  letters,  attachment  to  the  Calvinistic  faith,  and  abilities  as  a 
statesman,  raised  him  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Huguenot  party  after  the 
death  of  that  prince;  and  his  position  as  sovereign  of  the  small  stato 
of  Sedan  opened  a  range  to  his  ambitious  views,  and  lent  to  his 
character  a  tone  of  independence  which  he  could  not  have  acquired  as 
a  mere  peer  of  France.  The  spirit  instilled  into  the  young  mind  of 
Turenne  in  a  court  which  took  its  character  from  such  a  prince  was 
even  from  the  first  more  the  ambition  of  the  statesman  and  scientific 
commander  than  the  imaginative  chivalry  which  inspired  most  boys. 
He  learned  slowly  and  with  difficulty  ;  he  rebelled  against  punishment 
and  constraint ;  but  when  his  ambition  was  appealed  to,  ho  made 
dogged  perseverance  a  substitute  for  quick  apprehension.  His  moral 
character  was  developed  under  the  control  of  Tilenus,  a  moderate 
Calvinist,  by  whom  he  was  confirmed  in  a  natural  benevolence  and 
sincerity  of  disposition,  and  accustomed  to  subject  his  naturally  strong 
and  excitable  passions  to  the  dictates  of  reason  by  his  still  more 
powerful  will.  He  evinced  a  taste  for  athletic  exercises,  which  con- 
tiibuted  materially  to  strengthen  his  naturally  weak  constitution. 

The  Due  de  Bouillon  died  in  1623;  but  the  system  of  education  he 
had  adopted  for  the  young  Turenne  was  persevered  in  by  bis  widow. 
Jealousy  of  the  designs  supposed  to  be  entertained  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Huguenots  induced  this  lady  to  send 
Turenne,  in  1C25,  to  Holland,  to  the  charge  of  his  uncle  Prince 
Maurice.  This  statesman  and  warrior  soon  detected  a  large  fund  of 
good  sense  beneath  the  nowise  showy  exterior  of  his  nephew,  and 
exerted  himself  to  cultivate  the  lad's  natural  talents.  He  made  him 
commence  his  apprenticeship  to  the  art  of  war  by  carrying  a  musket 
as  a  volunteer,  and  rendering  himself  practically  familiar  with  the 
duties  of  the  private  soldier  and  subaltern  officer.  Three  mouths  after 
the  arrival  of  Turenne  in  Holland,  Prince  Maurice  died;  but  his 
brother  Henry  Frederic,  who  succeeded  to  his  high  office,  was  equally 
attentive  to  their  young  relative.  In  1626  Turenne  obtained  a  com- 
pany of  infantry,  and  continued  to  serve  under  his  uncle  till  1630. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  anxiety  to  learn  the  whole  theory  as  well 
as  the  practice  of  war.  His  company  was  the  best  disciplined  and 
accoutred  in  the  army ;  his  own  routine  duties  were  performed  with 
unfailing  regularity  ;  and  his  leisure  time  was  spent  in  taking  part  in 
every  enterprise  where  experi.  nee  was  to  be  acquired.  He  was  natu- 
rally of  a  fearless  disposition  :  in  his  anxiety  to  learn  he  appeared  to 
forget  the  very  existence  of  danger.  Eagerness  to  do  bis  work 
thoroughly  was  apt,  when  an  attack  was  ordered,  to  carry  him  beyond 
the  bounds  of  prudence.  Under  Prince  Frederic  Henry,  and  opposed 
to  Spinola,  he  acquired  in  the  course  of  six  years  an  intimate  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  war  at  that  time  carried  on  in 
Holland — a  succession  of  sieges. 

In  1630  Richelieu  contemplated  placing  a  French  garrison  in  the 
town  of  Sedan,  and  the  only  means  by  which  the  dowager  duchess  of 
Bouillon  could  avert  so  dangerous  a  step  for  the  independent  sove- 

'   reignty  of  the  young  duke,  yet  a  minor,  was  by  sending  a  hostage  to 
the  French  court.    For  this  purpose  her  younger  son  was  sent  to 
Paris.    Turenne,  whose  reputation  had  preceded  him,  was  received  I 
with  open  arms  at  court,  and  though  only  nineteen,  appointed  to  the  ' 
command  of  a  regiment  of  infantry.    His  history  for  the  next  four 

:  years  is  a  blank.    The  first  opportunity  he  had  of  distinguishing  him-  j 
self  after  entering  the  service  of  France  was  at  the  siege  of  La  Motte  ' 
in  1634  :  his  conduct  on  that  occasion  procured  for  him,  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  the  appointment  of  marechal-du-catnp,  then  the 
next  in  rank  to  that  of  mardchal  de  France. 

In  1635  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  sent  four  armies  into  the  field  to 
attack  the  Spaniards  simultaneously  on  as  many  different  points. 
One  under  Chatillon  and  De  Brdzd  marched  into  the  Low  Countries; 
the  Mardchal  de  CrCqui  led  another  into  the  Milanese ;  the  Due  de 
Rohan  a  third  into  the  Valteline;  the  Cardinal  de  la  Valette  was 
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placed  at  the  head  of  tho  forces  destined  to  co-operato  with  tho 
Swedes  in  Germany,  and  Turenne  was  attached  to  him  ai  mardchal- 
du-camp.  La  Valetto  joined  tho  Duke  of  Weimar  at  liiugen  on  tho 
Rhine  in  August,  and  tho  combined  forces  forced  Man  leld  to  r  u  n 
tho  siege  of  Mayence.  Tho  Imperial  general  Galas  contrived,  by  a 
movement  from  Worms,  to  Cut  off  their  communication  with  France, 
and  the  allied  forces,  stationed  in  a  country  exhausted  by  war,  were 
thus  expo-ed  to  famine.  Turenne  sol  1  his  plate  to  procure  provisions 
for  tho  soldiers  under  his  immediate  coiuuiaud.  In  the  disastious 
retreat  that  ensued,  while  discipline  was  almost  entirely  lo.it  and  the 
baggage  thrown  away  by  tho  nst  of  tho  army,  he  retained  his  troops 
in  their  accustomed  order,  abandoned  only  so  much  of  tho  baggage  as 
enabled  him  to  procure  waggons  for  those  who  were  unable  to  march, 
and  by  mixing  familiarly  with  the  soldiers  and  sharing  his  provisions 
with  them  kept  up  their  spirits.  The  duty  of  protecting  the  rear 
devolved  mainly  upon  him,  aud  in  the  discharge  of  this  arduous  task 
he  had  occasion  to  show  how  he  had  profited  by  bis  education  in 
Holland,  in  the  art  of  seizing  upon  defensible  posts  and  maintaining 
them  as  long  as  might  be  necessary.  The  disasters  of  this  campaign 
indisposed  La  Valette  to  undertake  the  command  of  that  projected 
for  the  countries  on  the  Upper  Rhine  in  1606,  aud  Richelieu  only 
overcame  his  reluctance  by  consenting  that  Turenne  should  again 
accompany  him.  Tho  success  which  attended  this  division  of  the 
French  forces,  whilo  those  on  the  frontieis  of  the  Netherlands  were 
less  fortunate,  induced  Richelieu  in  1637  to  give  the  command  of  the 
army  against  Flanders  to  La  Valette,  who  again  insisted  upon  having 
Turenne  for  one  of  his  maroehaux-decamp.  This  was  a  campaign  of 
sieges,  aud  the  couductiQg  of  them  devolved  almost  exclusively  upon 
Turenne.  With  iufiuite  difficulty  he  took  Landroeies;  obliged  Solrc, 
with  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  men,  to  surrender  at  discretion  in 
a  few  hours;  defended  Maubeuge  successfully  against  the  Cardinal 
Infant;  and  being  intrusted  with  the  pursuit  of  the  retreating  enemy, 
closed  the  campaign  by  driving  the  Spaniards  across  the  Simbre.  In 
1638  Richelieu  sent  two  reinforcements  to  the  Duke  of  Weimar  on 
the  Upper  Rhine,  under  Turenne  aud  Gucbriant,  who  were  designated 
lieutenants-general,  the  first  of  that  title  in  France.  After  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Weimar  in  1639,  Turenne  returned  to  Paris.  Richelieu 
wished  to  marry  the  viscount  to  one  of  his  relations ;  but  Turenne, 
who  foresaw  difficulties  that  might  ari-e  on  the  score  of  religion, 
frankly,  but  respectfully  declined  the  alliance.  He  was  soon  after 
sent  to  Italy,  second  in  command  to  the  Comte  d'Uarcourt.  In  1640 
the  French  commander  adopted  the  advice  of  Turenne  in  opposition 
to  all  the  rest  of  his  generals,  aud  formed  the  siege  of  Turin.  He 
sat  down  before  the  city  on  the  10th  of  May,  aud  it  held  out  till  the 
17th  of  September.  The  garrison  amounted  to  twelve  thousand  men, 
and  the  enemy  were  in  force  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  Turenne 
calculated  upon  the  moral  effects  of  the  surrender  of  the  town.  Ho 
was  employed  to  cover  the  siege  with  a  strong  eletaehment  from  the 
army,  a  ta>k  which  he  discharged  successfully.  Still  the  attack  would 
have  been  abandoned,  but  for  the  excellence  of  his  arrangements  for 
supplying  the  besieging  camp  with  provisions.  After  the  suneuder 
of  Turin,  D'Harcourt  returned  to  France,  leaving  the  army  under  the 
command  of  Turenne.  The  relations  in  which  his  brother  the  Due  de 
Bouillon  stood  to  the  court  rendered  it  uuadvisable  in  the  eyes  ot  the 
minister  to  intrust  Turenne  with  an  array,  aud  D'Harcourt  was  ordeied 
in  1641  to  resume  the  command.  During  the  remainder  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIII.  the  political  conduct  of  the  Due  de  Bouillon  kept 
Turenne  in  the  background.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Anne  of  Austria 
as  regent  was  to  send  him  letters  patent  appointing  him  general  of 
the  armies  of  the  king  in  Italy. 

Italy  was  not  however  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  his  exploits  as  ti 
commander-in-chief.  The  Due  de  Bouillon,  who  had  reconciled  him- 
self to  the  new  court,  soon  quarrelled  with  it,  as  with  the  old,  aud 
took  refuge  at  Rome.  Mazarin  thought  it  unsafe  to  leave  the  brother 
of  this  disaffected  prince  in  command  of  au  army  so  near  him,  and 
ordered  Turenne  to  repair  to  Germany  and  re-organise  the  army 
which,  originally  raised  by  the  duke  of  Weimar,  had  again  been  left 
without  a  leader  through  the  death  of  Guebriant  and  capture  of 
Rantzau  by  the  Imperialists.  Turenne  took  the  command  of  this 
collection  of  soldiers  of  fortune  without  a  country,  most  of  them 
Germans  by  birth,  in  December  1643,  and  retaiued  it  tiil  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  October  164 S.  During  the 
winter  1643-44  he  succeeded,  by  the  most  strenuous  exertions,  and  by 
raising  money  on  his  own  credit,  in  re-equipping  his  army  and 
restoring  its  discipline.  He  gave  an  army  to  the  kiug,  instead  of 
receiving  the  command  of  one  from  him.  Aud  in  the  last  year  pre- 
ceding the  peace  of  Westphalia  it  was  his  judgment  aud  decision  that 
restored  this  same  army  to  France,  after  it  was  on  its  march  to  join 
the  enemy  on  the  allegation  that  the  French  government  had  broke 
faith  with  it,  at  a  time  when  he  could  only  pay  the  mutinous  soldiers 
one  month  out  of  a  six  months'  arrear.  Vet  with  such  an  army,  so 
great  was  his  power  of  conciliating  the  affections  ami  keeping  up  the 
spirits  of  the  soldiery,  he  struggled  through  five  campaigns,  agaiust 
leaders  of  no  ordinary  ability,  to  a  complete  triumph.  In  conjunction 
with  Coudti  he  kept  Lead  against  the  Imperialists,  flushed  with  recent 
success  iu  1 644.  In  1645  he  prevented  the  bad  effects  of  the  defear 
at  Mariendal,  incurred  through  the  misconduct  of  Rosen,  by  his 
splendid  retreat ;  and  concluded  the  campaign  by  reinstating  the 
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elector  of  Treves  iu  the  possession  of  his  territories.  In  1647  ho  put 
an  end  to  the  mischievous  custom  of  separate  and  independent  actiun 
on  tho  part  of  the  allied  armies  of  France  and  Sweden,  and  com- 
menced the  system  of  combined  operations  which  led  iu  the  course 
of  that  and  the  succeeding  campaign  to  the  occupation  of  tho  Bavarian 
territory  and  the  emperor's  consent  to  the  treaty  of  Miinster. 

Tho  peace  of  Westphalia,  which  released  France  from  foreign  wars, 
was  the  signal  for  tho  commencement  of  civil  broils.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  1649  the  regent  and  cardinal  left  Paris  with  the  kiug, 
and  tho  Prince  of  Condd  commenced  a  blockade  of  the  city.  The 
due  do  Bouillon  embraced  the  party  of  tho  Fronde.  Turenne  was  at 
this  time  stationed  with  his  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany. 
AVholly  engrossed  with  his  military  duties,  he  had  hitherto  taken  no 
part  iu  politics.  The  Huguenots,  among  whose  party  he  had  boon 
bred  and  educated,  were  opposed  to  the  court.  lie  was  not  a  subject 
of  France;  his  allegiance  to  that  crown  could  be  dissolved  at  any 
time  by  resigning  his  commission.  Thus  situated  he  rejected  the 
overtures  of  Mazarin,  telling  him  that  the  blockade  of  Paris  during  a 
minority  appeared  to  be  an  unwarrantable  stretch  of  power,  and  he 
endeavoured  to  persuade  his  officers  to  take  part  against  the  cardinal. 
The  court  however  had  gained  so  many  regiments  that  he  soon  saw 
the  attempt  was  vain,  and  retired  to  Holland  with  some  of  his  personal 
friends.  A  hollow  truce  was  soon  after  arranged  between  the  con- 
tending factious,  and  Turenue  returned  to  France.  A  quarrel  between 
Condd  and  Mazarin  led,  alter  numerous  petty  intrigues,  to  the  arrest 
of  the  former.  Coud<5  had  not  long  before  reconciled  himself  with 
the  Hue  de  Bouillon  and  his  brother :  Turenue  was  faithful  to  the 
prince  in  adversity.  Ho  threw  himself  into  Stenai,  and  prevented  its 
being  taken  by  the  royal  troops.  He  alone  rallied  the  dispirited 
friends  of  Condd,  and,  by  calling  the  Spaniards  across  the  frontiers, 
procured  the  relrase  of  the  prince,  the  exile  of  Mazarin,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  a  peace  with  Spain. 

Turenue  returned  to  Paris,  in  May  1651.  The  court  offered  him 
favours  and  advancement;  the  Prince  of  Condd  sought  to  enlist  him 
iu  his  part}'.  He  intimated  to  the  former  that  he  desired  no  prefer- 
ment ;  to  the  latter,  that  having  accomplished  his  release  from  prison, 
his  duty  towards  him  was  fully  discharged.  A  less  penetrating  mind 
than  Turenue's  could  have  discovered  that  a  Huguenot  party  existed 
only  in  name  ;  that  the  Fronde  was  an  incongruous  association  of 
unprincipled  intriguers,  each  of  whom  sought  only  his  personal  aggran- 
disement ;  that  the  ai;e  of  petty  independent  sovereignties  such  as  ex- 
isted in  his  house  had  passed  ;  and  that  the  only  career  of  honourable 
ambition  open  to  him  must  be  sought  by  becoming  a  French  subject, 
attaching  himself  to  the  only  minister  capable  of  organising  a  strong 
government  in  France.  With  characteristic  absence  of  display  or 
precipitation  he  declared  for  the  regent  and  Mazarin,  and  accepted  in 
1652  the  command  of  the  royal  army.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the 
Baine  mind  which  alone  upheld  the  Prince  of  Conde's  cause  when  he 
was  imprisoned,  now  struggled  to  uphold  the  royal  authority,  against 
apparently  ^a  fearful  odds.  The  Cardinal  Mazarin,  the  object  of 
popular  execration,  was  again  with  the  court,  and  all  France  seemed  to 
unite  against  the  prince.  The  king  had  to  oppose  one  army  to  the 
Spaniards  in  Catalonia  and  another  in  Flanders ;  and  only  9000  or 
10,000  men  could  be  mustered  to  oppose  the  rebel  nobles.  The 
favouritism  of  the  court,  even  at  so  anxious  a  moment,  offered  to 
Turenne  the  insult  of  proposing  to  divide  the  command  between  him 
and  Hacquecourt,  an  officer  ten  years  his  junior.  Knowing  that  time 
niust  do  him  justice,  he  complied  with  the  unreasonable  request.  But 
his  genius  maintained  its  ascendant,  and  the  plan  and  execution  of  the 
campaign  were  really  his.  By  the  close  of  the  year  Condd  was  obliged 
to  quit  France  :  the  kiug  was  crowned  at  Rheims,  entered  Paris,  and 
consigned  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  the  only  remnant  of  the  Fronde,  to  a 
dungeon. 

From  1653  till  the  conclusion  of  1659,  Turenne's  genius  for  war 
found  ample  scope  in  the  wars  of  the  French  and  Austrian  Nether- 
lauds.  During  the  whole  of  this  protracted  struggle  he  had  to 
contend  against  the  Prince  of  Condd,  the  most  brilliant  military  genius 
of  his  age.  It  was  on  the  part  of  Turenne  intense  but  regulated 
energy,  sound  judgment  and  sleepless  observation,  opposed  to  an  almost 
miraculous  quickness  of  perception  on  the  part  of  his  adversary,  and 
an  impetuosity  of  execution,  to  which  an  ardent  imagination  would 
have  lent  ii resistible  force  could  the  effort  have  been  made  con- 
tinuous. The  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  put  an  end  to  a  struggle  more 
persevering  and  destructive  than  any  that  Europe  had  previously 
witnessed,  and  yet  indicative  of  that  growing  equality  of  European 
states,  the  full  sense  of  which  can  alone  guarantee  permanent  peace. 

The  death  of  Mazarin  iu  1661,  and  the  resolution  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
be  thenceforth  his  own  prime  minister,  though  it  did  not  rasie  Turenne 
to  office,  gave  him  a  powerful  influence  in  state  affairs.  He  had  from 
the  time  he  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Prince  of  Condd  necessarily  had 
a  political  character,  but  so  long  as  Mazarin  lived  he  was  contented  to 
leave  it  to  contribute  indirectly  to  its  promotion.  Almost  the  only 
occasion  in  which  he  appears  to  have  laid  aside  this  passive  character 
was  in  the  negociations  he  commenced  with  Monk  after  the  death  of 
Cromwell.  But  his  advice  was  sought  and  valued  by  the  monarch 
woo  boasted  that  he  was  his  own  prime  minister.  The  first  sensible 
effect  of  the  influence  of  Turenue  was  the  resolution  of  Louis  to 
protect  the  independence  of  Portugal,  which  Mazarin  had  made  up 


his  mind  to  sacrifice  to  the  Spaniards.  Turenne's  credit  with  De 
Witt  was  mainly  intrumental  in  opening  the  negociations  with  Holland 
which  led  to  the  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  with  that  power.  The 
instructions  of  the  Count  d'Estrades,  who  negociated  the  treaty,  were 
drawn  up  by  Turenne.  When,  in  1665,  England  and  Holland  each 
endeavoured  to  induce  Louis  XIV.  to  assist  in  tho  war  against  the 
other,  it  was  by  the  advice  of  Turenne  that  the  kiug  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  the  belligerents. 

Turenne  had  married,  in  1653,  Charlotte,  only  daughter  and  heiress 
of  the  Due  de  la  Force,  a  zealous  Protestant.  Regard  for  his  wife's 
feelings  appears  to  have  kept  him  longer  in  the  Protestant  communion 
than  his  own  inclinations.  The  French  Protestants  had  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  made  the  instruments  of  political  factions;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, which  had  made  Sully  withdraw  from  their  councils,  kept 
Turenne  from  entering  them.  He  had  been  educated  by  a  moderate 
Calvinist,  and,  like  most  active  men  who  seek  not  a  religion  of  abstract 
opinions,  but  of  practical  influence,  he  cared  little  for  doctrinal  points. 
The  fierce  controversies  of  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians  disgusted 
him ;  and  the  numberless  sects  which  sprung  up  in  Holland  and 
France  confused  him.  Perusing  the  controversies  of  the  Janseuista 
and  Jesuits,  he  found  the  very  same  controversy  that  shook  the 
Reformed  Church  agitating  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  thus  learned  to 
look  upon  the  difference  between  the  two  churches  as  merely  formal. 
The  conversation  of  prelates  like  the  bishop  of  Meaux,  aud  the  silent 
influence  of  the  conventional  tone  of  the  circles  in  which  he  moved, 
all  contributed  to  sap  his  Protestautism.  And  although  Turenne's 
mind  would  have  revolted  (had  revolted  in  earlier  life)  from  the  idea 
of  changiug  his  religion  to  advance  his  fortune,  tho  feeling  that  it  kept 
him  in  some  sort  an  alien  in  the  court  of  which  he  was  one  of  tho 
brightest  ornaments  could  not  fail  insensibly  to  influence  his  mind 
when  ho  had  brought  himself  to  view  the  difference  between  the 
sects  as  not  essential.  The  death  of  the  viscountess  in  1660  removed 
the  last  tie  that  bound  him  to  the  Protestants ;  and  he  was  received 
iuto  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  the  archbishop  of 
Paris.  This  transaction  was  privately  conducted  ;  the  change  of  his 
creed  could  not  raise  Turenne  higher  in  the  state  than  ho  already 
stood  ;  his  confidential  letters  for  years  previous  show  that  his  mind 
was  in  a  state  to  be  easily  determined  to  such  a  step :  his  whole 
subsequent  conduct  indicates  sincerity  in  his  adopted  faith. 

Although  circumstances  had  obliged  France  to  join  the  side  of  the 
Dutch  iu  their  war  against  England,  France  took  scarcely  any  active 
part  iu  the  contest,  aud  promoted  the  peace  concluded  between  the 
belligerents  iu  1667.  Louis  availed  himself  of  the  peace  to  form  a 
combination  against  Spain,  with  a  view  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands.  The  campaign  in  Flanders,  in  which  Louis  told 
Turenne  he  wished  to  learn  the  art  of  war  under  him,  was  the  conse- 
quence. The  fears  entertained  by  England,  and  the  partisans  of  the 
House  of  Orange  in  Holland,  of  the  consequences  of  French  aggrandise- 
ment on  this  side  led  to  the  last  war  of  Turenne.  The  narrative  of  this 
war,  which  commenced  in  1672,  belongs  to  history  rather  than  to  bio- 
graphy, which  confines  itself  to  the  illustration  of  individual  character, 
at  least  in  a  sketch  like  the  present,  in  which  the  subject  is  presented 
merely  in  outline.  The  victories  gained  by  Turenue  from  the  year 
1672  to  the  year  1G75  serve  only,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  to  place  in 
a  more  brilliant  light  the  qualities  which  he  had  amply  displayed  on 
former  occasions.  These  victories  served  to  impress  Louis  XIV.,  who 
gained  by  them,  with  the  vain  idea  that  he  was  invincible  ;  but  they 
taught  William  of  Orange,  who  suffered  by  them,  to  act  in  future 
years  as  became  one  who  really  was  the  scholar  of  Turenne.  In 
Montecuculi  Turenne  found  an  opponent  worthy  of  him,  one  who,  like 
himself,  had  passed  through  every  grade  of  service.  The  premature 
death  of  the  vicomte  prevented  either  from  claiming  a  personal  advan- 
tage over  the  other.  Henri,  Vicomte  de  Turenne,  fell  near  Sa-sbach, 
on  the  27th  of  July  1675,  while  preparing  to  lead  his  troops  into 
action.  The  French  soldiers  cried,  "  Our  father  is  dead ; "  the  hostile 
general  declared  that  a  man  had  fallen  who  did  honour  to  human 
nature  ;  and  the  surviving  French  leaders,  although  their  troops  were 
marshalled  for  battle,  retired  without  hazarding  an  action.  The 
letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigud  present  a  lively  picture  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  tho  public  mind  at  Paris  by  the  intelligence  of  Turenne's 
death. 

Turenne's  victories,  his  Btate  papers  (published  by  Ramsay  at  the 
end  of  his  Memoirs),  and  his  private  letters,  all  bear  the  impress  of  a 
truly  great  mind.  In  him  clear  and  comprehensive  views  were  com- 
bined with  energy  in  action  :  both  in  politics  and  religion  he  was 
superior  to  the  harsh  and  narrow  feelings  of  the  partisan ;  and  his 
domestic  life  was  eminently  pure. 

TURGENEV,  ALEXANDER  IVANOVICH,  a  Russian  historical 
inquirer,  was  born  in  1784,  entered  the  Russian  civil  service,  held  a 
post  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Worship  under  Prince  Galitzin,  was  a 
prominent  supporter  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society,  of  which  he  was 
president,  and  when  that  society  was  suppressed  by  imperial  ukase  in 
1826,  retired  from  public  employment.  This  step  was  also  probably 
occasioned  iu  some  degree  by  the  position  of  his  brother,  who  had 
become  compromised  in  the  conspiracy  of  1825.  Alexander  Turgenev 
afterwards  travelled  abroad  in  search  of  historical  documents  relating 
to  the  history  of  Russia,  the  fruits  of  which  appeared  in  a  work  in  two 
volumes  quarto, '  Historica  Russia)  Monimenta'  (Historical  Monuments 
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of  Russia),  published  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1841-12  a*  part  of  tho  great 
series  issued  by  the  Imperial  Archaeological  Commission.  The  volumes 
were  issued  under  the  editorship  of  Vostokov,  who  states  in  tlio 
preface  that  to  colloct  thorn  Turgeuov  had  travelled  in  Germany,  Italy, 
England,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  ;  but  if  bo,  his  researches  had  either 
been  far  from  industrious  or  far  from  successful.  Tho  documents  that 
ho  produces  from  England  are  only  tweuty-threo  in  number,  and  all 
taken  from  tho  Cottonian  and  llarlaiau  collections  at  tho  British 
Museum.  Ilia  acquisitions  from  other  countries  are  still  moro  scanty, 
with  the  exception  of  tho  library  of  the  Vatican,  which  suppliod  lain 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  materials  of  his  volumes,  and  in  these  he 
had  tho  benefit  of  the  previous  researches  of  the  Polish  hibtorian 
Albertraudi.  Turgenev  died  at  Moscow  on  the  17th  of  December 
1845.  A  supplementary  volume  to  the  '  MoiiimeuU'  was  published 
in  1848. 

*  TURGENEV,  NIKOLAI  IVANOVICH,  the  younger  brother  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  1790,  studied  at  Giittingeu,  and  was  associated 
as  Russian  Commissioner  in  1813  with  the  Baron  von  Stein  iu  the 
provisional  government  of  the  German  provinces  reconquered  from 
France.  Ho  returned  to  Russia  deeply  impressed  with  the  vigorous 
line  of  action  of  Stein,  and  with  those  liberal  views  iu  general  which 
were  then  encouraged  by  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Iu  1818  he  pub- 
lished the  earliest  work  on  political  economy  in  the  Russian  language, 
'  Opuit  Tcorii  Nalagov,'  or  '  Attempt  at  a  Theory  of  Taxation,'  which 
was  so  successful  as  to  reach  a  second  edition  iu  the  next  year.  The 
abolition  of  tho  Russian  system  of  sorfage  afterwards  became  the 
leadiug  object  of  his  life  ;  and  when  the  Russian  government,  towards 
the  close  of  Alexander's  reign,  entered  on  a  retrograde  policy,  he 
becamo  associated  with  the  secret  societies  which  then  sprung  up  in 
great  profusion.  He  was  abroad  on  foreign  travel  at  the  time  that 
the  great  outbreak  of  these  associations  was  suddenly  caused  by  the 
accession  of  the  Emperor  Nicolas  in  1825,  and  termiuated  iu  their 
total  defeat  aud  the  destruction  of  the  principal  conspirators.  Targe- 
nev  was  condemned  to  death  in  his  absence,  and  he  has  since  resided 
abroad,  chielly  at  Paris,  on  remnants  of  property  saved  to  him  by  his 
brother  Alexander.  Iu  1847  he  published  at  Paris  a  work  in  three 
volumes,  in  French,  entitled  'Russia  and  the  Russians,'  and  in  1S48  a 
pamphlet  entitled  '  Russia  at  the  present  Crisis.'  These  works,  which 
are  written  with  much  eloquence  and  spirit,  are  directed  against  the 
line  of  policy  adopted  by  the  Emperor  Nicolas,  which  the  author 
considered  as  sacrificing  the  real  interests  of  Russia  to  a  Quixotic 
defence  of  legitimist  and  in  particular  of  Austrian  ideas. 

*  TURGENEV,  IVAN,  a  Russian  author  of  rising  reputation,  first 
made  himself  known  by  some  poems  published  in  1843  and  1S45,  and 
afterwards  became  a  contributor  to  tho  '  Sovremenuik,'  or  '  Contem- 
porary,' a  leading  periodical  of  St.  Petersburg,  first  established  by 
Pushkin.  A  series  of  articles  by  Turgenev  in  1852,  entitled  '  Zapiski 
Okhotnika,'  or  1  Papers  of  a  Sportsman,'  attracted  so  much  attention 
that  they  were  republished  separately,  have  run  through  several 
eriitions,  and  have  since  been  translated  into  French,  German,  and 
English,  the  latter  however  merely  from  the  French  version.  They 
are  entitled  '  Russian  Life  in  tho  Interior,  or  the  Experiences  of  a 
Sportsman,  edited  by  J.  D.  Meiklejohn,'  Edinburgh,  1855.  Turgenev's 
sketches  of  the  Russian  serfs,  like  those  of  the  English  peasantry  in 
Miss  Mitford's  '  Village,'  though  exceedingly  pleasant  in  themselves, 
have  the  defect  of  only  giving  the  best  side  of  the  original. 

TURCOT,  ANNE-ROBERT-JACQUES,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the 
10th  of  May  1727.  Ho  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient 
families  in  Normandy  :  his  father,  Michel-Etienne  Turgot,  was  Presi- 
dent aux  Requotes  du  Palais,  aud  afterwards  Prevot  des  Marchands, 
councillor  of  state,  aud  first  president  of  the  Great  Council ;  and  his 
great-great-grandfather,  Jacques  Turgot,  was  one  of  the  presidents  of 
the  noblesse  in  Normandy  in  the  States  of  1614.  Being  the  youngest 
of  three  sons,  Turgot  was  destined  by  his  parents  for  the  ecclesiastical 
profession,  for  which  his  taste  for  study,  the  modesty  and  simplicity 
of  his  manners,  and  a  sort  of  timidity  which  kept  him  aloof  from 
dissipation,  appeared  to  fit  him.  But  he  very  early  formed  a  resolu- 
tion not  to  be  an  ecclesiastic.  With  his  passion  for  science,  as  well  as 
literature  and  poetry,  it  might  be  supposed  that,  having  obtained  his 
father's  consent  to  his  plan  of  not  entering  the  church,  he  would  have 
desired  no  other  employment  than  that  of  a  man  of  letters.  But 
Turgot  resolved,  without  discarding  his  favourite  pursues,  to  adopt  a 
more  active  employment  than  that  of  a  mere  man  of  letters  or  science. 
Having  determined  to  adopt  the  profession  of  the  bar,  or  the  robe,  as 
it  was  called  in  France  before  the  Revolution,  he  selected  that  branch 
or  department,  the  members  of  which  used  to  be  called  Masters  of 
Requests  (Maitres  des  Requotes).  The  maitres  des  requotes  s  em 
originally  to  have  been  magistrates  who  laid  the  written  requests  or 
petitions  of  parties  before  the  kiug's  council  presided  over  by  the 
chancellor.  The  term  afterwards  also  came  to  signify  those  members 
of  the  profession  of  the  robe,  or  bar,  whose  business  it  was  to  make  a 
verbal  report  of  cases  before  the  council  of  state.  (' Dictionnaire  de 
1' Aeaddmie  Franchise,"  art.  '  Requete.')  It  would  appear  iudeed  that  the 
business  of  a  maitre  de  requotes,  as  followed  by  Turgot,  corresponded 
in  some  respects  with  that  of  a  counsel  in  England  practising  before  the 
privy  council;  with  this  difference  however,  that  the  maitres  des 
requdtes  were  not  employed  by  parties  or  for  them,  but  by  and  for 
the  court :  so  that  in  some  respects  they  resembled  rather  our  masters 


iu  Chancery;  with  this  difference  again,  that  the  Master  in  Chancery's 
report  is  written  ;  and  neither  spoken  nor  yet  read  by  himself. 

In  1701  Turgot  was  appointed  iuten  hint  of  Limoges.  Tho  office  of 
iutemiaut  of  a  province  iu  France,  before  tho  Revolution,  was  an 
administrative  olliec.  Turgot  had,  with  a  view  of  preparing  himself 
for  the  duties  of  his  new  office,  specially  studied  thoie  branches  of 
scienco  which  had  most  relation  to  them,  particularly  such  of  tho 
physical  aud  mathematical  sciences  as  applied  to  agriculture,  to  manu- 
factures, to  commerce,  aud  the  construction  of  public  works.  During 
tho  thirteen  years  that  tho  province  of  the  Liu.ou-iu  win  under  ti.e 
administration  of  Turgot,  the  more  equitable  distribution  of  imposts, 
the  making  of  roads,  the  militia,  the  providing  of  subsist -nee  for  the 
people,  and  the  protection  of  commerce  were  tho  principal  objects  of 
Ids  labours.  He  also  applied  himself  to  give  activity  to  the  Society  of 
Agriculture  of  Limoges,  and  to  direct  its  labours  towards  a  useful 
end  ;  ho  caused  the  midwives,  who  were  scattered  over  the  country, 
to  be  properly  instructed  ;  ho  secured  to  the  people,  during  epidemics, 
the  assistance  of  skilful  physicians  ;  anil  he  introduced  into  his  district 
the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  which  the  people  at  first  looked  down 
upon  as  a  sort  of  food  unlit  for  man  ;  but  Turgot  overcame  their  pre- 
judices by  using  them  at  his  own  table. 

Turgot's  plans  for  tho  '  repartition  des  impots,'  and  for  the  removal 
of  the  t  corvdes,'  the  old  contrivance  for  the  repair  of  roa  is  and 
bridges,  deserve,  on  account  of  their  importance,  a  few  words  of 
explanation. 

The  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  Turgot's  province  of  the  Limousin 
was  farmed  by  '  metayers,'  whom  the  owner  of  the  land  famished 
with  the  seed,  cattle,  implements  of  husbaudry,  and  everything  neces- 
sary for  the  cultivation  of  the  farm.  Under  this  form  of  cultivation, 
Condorcet  says,  it  was  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  that 
portion  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  land  which  was  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  cultivation,  iu  other  words,  the  interest,  or  rather  profits, 
of  the  capital  advanced  iu  the  shape  of  cattle  and  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, as  well  as  the  wages  of  labour,  and  that  portion  which 
remained  after  such  payment  in  the  shape  or  under  the  name  of 
'  produit  net,'  or  rent.  But  it  is  evident  that,  according  to  the  above 
account,  the  metayers  bore  only  the  character  of  labourers,  without 
in  any  degree  partaking  of  that  of  capitalists.  Consequently,  what- 
ever part  of  the  produce  went  to  them  must  be  considered  simply  as 
the  wages  of  labour;  while  what  went  to  the  proprietors  consisted  at 
once  of  the  rent  and  the  profits  of  capital. 

Instead  of  the  impots  or  land  tax  being  raised  upon  that  part  of  the 
whole  produce  which  could  be  justly  considered  as  produit  net  or  rent, 
the  only  part  which  consistently  with  justice  aud  with  souud  princi- 
ples of  public  economy  can  be  subjected  to  taxation,  the  tax  was 
imposed  and  levied  without  reference  to  that,  and  a  part,  probably  tho 
principal  part  of  the  tax,  operated  as  a  tax  upon  labour  aud  capital. 
Turgot  laboured  long  aud  ar.lently,  but  in  vain,  to  obtain  an  adjust- 
ment of  this  matter — a  measure  which  he  considered  of  such  para- 
mount importance,  that  be  remarked,  that  no  man  who  really  believed 
the  'impot  territorial,'  or  land-tax,  properly  apportioned,  impracticable 
or  unjust,  could  possess  sound  views  on  administration.  Turgot  seems 
to  have  considered  that  the  best  mode  of  levying  the  land-tax  was  to 
take  a  certain  proportion  of  the  rent.  He  seems  also  to  have  con- 
sidered that  this  tax,  properly  apportioned  and  levied,  would  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  all  other  taxes.  He  says,  "  A  fixed  law  might 
terminate  for  ever  all  disputes  between  the  government  aud  the 
people,  aud  particularly  by  fixing  one  scale  for  war  aud  another  for 
peace.  Arrangements  would  be  made  in  consequence  in  purchases 
and  sales,  and  the  part  of  the  rent  that  bears  the  tax  would  no  longer 
be  purchased,  any  more  than  the  share  of  the  cure.  At  the  end  of 
some  time  it  is  very  true  that  nobody  would  pay  taxes.  But  the  king 
would  be  proprietor  of  a  proportional  part  of  the  revenue  of  all  the 
laud.  This  revenue  would  increase  with  the  riches  of  the  nation; 
and  if  this  increase  of  wealth  increased  wants  there  would  be  a  suffi- 
ciency to  supply  them.  The  riches  of  the  king  would  be  the  measure 
of  the  riches  of  the  nation ;  aud  the  administration,  always  affected 
by  the  reaction  of  its  errors,  would  constantly  be  instructed  by  the 
simple  calculation  of  the  produce  of  the  taxes."  ('  Qiuvres  de  Turgot,' 
torn,  iv.,  p.  255.) 

Another  great  object  of  Turgot's  labours  was  to  deliver  the  Limousin 
from  the  oppressive  burden  of  the  corvecs  ;  which  consisted  iu  the 
repair  of  the  highroads  by  the  compulsory  labour  of  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  the  district.  This  impost  pressed  directly  and  exclu- 
sively on  the  poor  man,  the  principle  having  been  adopted  of  exacting 
it  iu  kind.  The  hardship  was  extreme:  men  who  had  only  their  d.iy's 
wages  to  live  on  were  compelled  to  work  without  wages;  the  beasts 
necessary  to  the  tillage  of  the  ground  were  taken  away  from  their 
work  without  regard  to  the  inconveniences  thereby  occa-ioued. 
Besides  this,  the  roads  were  made  with  id  will.  The  workmen  were 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  road-making;  so  that  the  frequent  repairs  of 
the  roads,  cither  made  badly  or  with  bad  materials,  were  necessary 
consequences.  Turgot  proposed  to  the  '  communautes'  adjoining  the 
high-roads  to  have  the  work  done  by  contract.  By  this  means  the 
original  construction  of  the  roads  was  at  once  more  substantial  aud 
more  economical,  and  they  could  be  kept  up  afterwards  at  a  less  cost. 
Thus  those  features  of  the  corvees  that  implied  constraint  and  personal 
servitude  disappeared.  The  unjust  distribution  of  the  impost  for  pay- 
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Jug  the  contractor  still  remained,  for  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  an 
intendaut  to  alter  it. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  a  wider  field  was  opened  for  the  execution 
of  Turgot's  enlarged  and  beneficent  policy.  The  state  of  France, 
oppressed  and  exhausted  by  an  accumulation  of  abuses,  demanded  a 
reforming  minister;  and  the  public  voice  called  Turgot  to  the  highest 
offices,  as  a  man  who  united  to  all  the  knowledge  which  is  the  result 
of  study  the  experience  acquired  by  habits  of  business.  He  was  at 
first  appointed  minister  of  the  marine;  but  after  continuing  only  a 
month  in  this  situation,  in  which  he  felt  that  he  wanted  much  of  the 
necessary  knowledge,  he  received  the  appointment  of  comptroller- 
general  of  finance,  an  employment  for  which  all  the  labours  of  his 
previous  life  had  prepared  hini.  The  comptroller-general  of  finance 
was  then  prime  minister  of  Franco. 

In  his  letter  to  the  king  of  the  2 -Hh  of  August  1774,  Turgot  said, 
"  I  confine  myself  at  present,  Sire,  to  remind  you  of  these  three. words 
— no  bankruptcy,  no  augmentation  of  imposts,  no  loans.  To  fulfil 
these  three  conditions,"  he  says,  "  there  is  but  one  means  :  to  reduce 
the  expenditure  below  the  receipt,  and  sufficiently  below  it  to  be  able 
to  economise  every  year  twenty  millions,  in  order  to  clear  off  the  old 
debts.  Without  that  the  first  cannon  fired  will  force  the  state  to  a 
bankruptcy."  He  then  explained  at  some  length  the  means  which  he 
considered  the  best  for  effecting  the  saving  in  question,  and  thus 
concluded  : — "These  are  the  points  which  your  majesty  has  permitted 
me  to  recall  to  you.  Your  majesty  will  not  forget  that  in  accepting 
the  place  of  comptroller-general,  1  felt  all  the  value  of  the  confidence 
wUh  which  you  honoured  me.  I  felt  that  you  intrusted  to  me  the 
happiness  of  your  people,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  the  care 
of  rendering  your  person  and  jour  authority  beloved  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  1  felt  all  the  danger  to  which  I  exposed  myself.  1  foresaw  that 
I  should  have  to  contend  alone  against  abuses  of  every  kind,  against 
the  efforts  of  those  who  gain  by  those  abuses,  against  the  mass  of 
prejudices  which  are  opposed  to  all  reform,  and  which  are  so  powerful 
a  means  in  the  hands  of  intciested  persons  to  eternalise  d^orders. 
I  shall  even  have  to  struggle  against  the  natural  goodness,  against  the 
generosity  of  your  majesty,  and  of  tho  persons  who  are  most  dear  to 
you.  I  shall  be  feared,  even  hated,  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  court, 
by  all  who  solicit  favours;  and  they  will  impute  to  me  all  the  refusals, 
they  will  represent  me  as  a  harsh  man  (dur),  because  I  shall  have 
represented  to  your  majesty  that  you  ought  not  to  enrich  even  those 
whom  you  love  at  the  expense  of  the  substance  of  your  people.  That 
people  to  whom  I  shall  have  sacrificed  myself  are  so  easily  deceived, 
that  perhaps  I  shall  incur  their  hatred  by  the  very  measures  which  I 
shall  employ  in  their  defence.  I  shall  be  calumniated,  and  perhaps 
with  sufficient  appearance  of  truth  to  deprive  me  of  the  confidence  of 
your  majesty.  I  should  not  regret  the  loss  of  a  place  to  which  I  never 
raised  my  expectations.  I  am  ready  to  give  it  up  as  soon  as  I  can  no 
longer  hope  to  be  useful  in  it;  but  your  esteem,  the  reputation  of 
integrity,  the  public  good-will,  which  have  determined  your  choice  in 
my  favour,  are  dearer  to  me  than  life.  Your  majesty  will  remember 
that  it  is  on  the  faith  of  your  promises  that  I  undertake  a  burden 
pei haps  above  my  strength  ;  that  it  is  to  you  personally,  to  the 
honest,  the  just,  and  good  man,  rather  than  to  the  king,  that  I  give 
myself  up." 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  Turgot  was  the  establishment  of  a  free 
trade  in  com  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom.  He  threw  down  those 
artificial  barriers,  in  the  construction  of  which  man  had  employed  a 
perverted  ingenuity,  to  prevent  one  province  which  might  chance  to 
labour  under  a  temporary  famine  arising  from  a  bad  harvest  from 
being  relieved  by  the  superabundance  of  a  more  fortunate  district,  and 
thus  constantly  retain  some  part  of  the  kingdom  in  misery  and  distress, 
and  at  the  same  time  cramp  the  energies  and  diminish  the  resources 
of  the  whole.  He  felt  at  the  same  time  how  much  perfect  freedom  in 
the  external  trade  in  corn  would  add  to  the  security  of  subsistence, 
but  he  knew  that  the  time  was  not  yet  arrived  when  such  a  measure 
could  be  attempted  with  success.  Besides  the  restrictions  on  the  free 
passage  of  corn  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  there  were 
numerous  local  restrictions  and  exactions,  most  of  which  (such  as  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  bakers,  the  '  banalitd  '  of  mills,  &c.)  were 
removed  during  Turgot's  administration.  He  also  passed  a  law 
abolishing  the  corvees  throughout  France,  a  law  which,  with  the 
characteristic  infatuation  of  the  privileged  classes,  who  would  give  up 
nothing  till  it  was  too  late,  was  revoked  immediately  after  Turgot's 
removal  from  office.  By  these  different  laws,  the  servitude  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts  was  nearly  destroyed.  Turgot  also 
abolished  most  of  the  restrictions  and  exclusive  privileges  under  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  suffered.  Freedom  of  trade  was  granted 
to  the  glass-works  of  Normandy,  which,  being  obliged  to  supply  Paris 
and  Rouen  with  a  certain  quantity  of  glass  at  a  low  price,  would  have 
derived  no  advantage  from  bringing  their  manufacture  to  perfection, 
and  had  remained  in  that  state  of  mediocrity  to  which  oppressive  laws 
condemn  all  the  manufactures  which  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
subjected  to  them. 

In  regard  to  his  financial  operations,  the  characteristics  of  Turgot's 
administration  were  exactness  in  payments,  fidelity  to  engagements, 
a  reduction  of  expenditure  whenever  it  could  be  effected  without 
hardship  and  injustice.  Pensions  were  three  years  in  arrear :  Turgot 
caused  two  years  to  be  paid  at  once  cf  all  those  which  did  not  exceed 


400  livres;  that  is,  of  all  which  were  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  parties  to  whom  they  had  been  granted.  Ten  millions  due  for 
advances  made  to  the  colonies  had  been  payable  for  five  years,  and 
the  payment  of  them  had  been  suspended.  Turgot  paid  at  first 
1,500,000  livres,  and  secured  a  million  yearly  for  the  payment  of  tho 
rest.  The  finance  appointments  had  been  multiplied  with  the  sole 
object  of  procuring  a  temporary  supply  by  the  first  sale  of  offices. 
Most  of  the  offices  were  double.  Turgot  proposed  to  reduce  the 
double  offices  to  a  single  one ;  to  make  the  functionary  whose  office 
was  retained  reimburse  him  whose  office  was  abolished ;  and  when 
one  person  held  two  places,  to  suppress  the  salary  of  one  of  them. 

"  Such,"  observes  Condorcet,  "  had  been  the  operations,  6uch  were 
the  views  of  M.  Turgot;  and  it  was  thus  that,  while  they  accused  him 
of  not  knowing  finance,  apparently  to  console  themselves  for  tho 
superiority  which  they  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  in  all  the  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  administration,  he  had  augmented  the  public  reveuuo 
without  putting  on  a  new  impost,  and  after  having  suppressed  or 
diminished  several ;  aud  that  without  having  recourse  to  new  loans, 
he  had  made  repayments  and  diminished  the  debt.  All  these  labours 
had  been  the  work  of  twenty  months;  and  two  attacks  of  gout,  an 
hereditary  malady  in  the  family  of  M.  Turgot,  had  hindered  him  for 
several  months  from  carrying  on  his  plans.  The  forced  labour  to 
which  his  zeal  for  the  public  gooel  had  made  him  devote  himself  at 
the  peril  of  his  life  had  prolonged  these  attacks,  and  rendered  them 
dangerous."    ('  Vie  de  M.  Turgot,'  pp.  115,  116.) 

In  short,  those  men  of  all  ranks  and  every  profession  who  subsisted 
at  the  expeuso  of  the  nation  without  performing  any  service  in  return, 
who  lived  by  abuses — nobles,  courtiers,  financiers,  farmers  of  the 
revenue — all  united  in  a  powerful  confederacy  against  Turgot,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  him  from  his  office  after  ho  had  held  it  not  two  years. 

After  his  retirement  from  office  he  occupied  himself  less  than  for- 
merly with  political  matters,  particularly  with  such  as  had  reference 
to  the  government  and  the  laws  of  France.  The  sciences  to  which  he 
now  chiefly  devoted  his  attention  were  the  physical  and  mathematical. 
He  likewiso  continued  to  indulge  his  early  taste  for  literature  and 
poetry.  Ho  had  never  lost  the  habit  of  making  verses — an  amuse- 
ment very  valuable  to  him  in  his  journeys  and  during  the  sleepless 
nights  caused  by  the  gout.  Bnt  he  seldom  showed  his  verses  .  a  Ceil 
fragments  were  made  public,  aud  were  attributed  by  tho  critics  to 
Voltaire.  All  that  was  known  of  his  lucubrations  in  that  department 
was  a  single  Latin  verse,  intended  for  the  portrait  of  Franklin— 

"  Eripuit  ca?lo  fulmcn,  sccptrumquo  tyrannis." 

Among  the  many  points  in  which  Turgot  was  in  advance  of  the 
statesmen  of  his  age,  there  is  none  that  will  strike  an  English  reader 
more  than  the  view  he  took  of  the  American  war  as  compared  with 
the  views  even  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  contemporary  English 
statesmen  on  that  subject.  Even  Burke,  who  saw  farther  than  the 
others,  had  not  admitted  into  his  calculation  the  consideration  of  the 
most  remote  possibility  of  the  ultimate  independence  of  the  colonies. 
Turgot's  '  Memoire '  on  the  American  war  contains  views  on  the  nature 
of  colonies  that  have  been  recognised  since  by  the  soundest  thinkers 
on  those  subjects  as  correct  ones.  His  work  on  the  laws  against  usury 
contains  almost  all  that  is  valuable  in  Bentham's  Letters  on  the  usury 
laws,  written  many  years  later  :  not  that  Bentham  copied  Turgot ;  he 
probably  did  not  know  of  his  work ;  but  the  fact  is  as  stated.  His 
article  'Foudation,'  also  in  the  '  Encyclopodie,'  contains  many  ideas 
which  were  new  at  the  time,  and  some,  the  soundness  of  which  ha3 
not  yet  been  overthrown. 

The  principal  fault  that  was  attiibuted  to  Turgot  as  a  statesman 
was  want  of  address,  a  charge  against  which  he  warmly  defends  him- 
self in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Price,  who  had  sent  him  the  new  edition  of 
his  'Observations  on  Civil  Liberty,' in  which  Price  had  "suppressed 
the  imputation  of  want  of  address,  which  he  had  inserted  in  hU 
'  Additional  Observations.' "  But  as  we  are  informed  by  his  biographers 
that  Turgot  could  not  dissemble  his  hatred  for  knaves,  his  contempt 
for  cowardice  or  baseness  ;  that  those  sentiments  involuntarily  showed 
themselves  on  his  countenance;  even  when  we  take  along  with  this 
what  these  friendly  biographers  add,  that  as  they  were  only  the  con- 
sequence of  his  love  for  mankind,  they  neither  inspired  him  with  a 
spirit  of  injustice  nor  of  vengeance  ;  yet  when  we  consider  of  what 
materials  that  portion  of  his  countrymen  were  composed  with  whom 
he  must  have  come  chiefly  in  contact  as  prime  minister  of  France,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  that  he  made  himself  many  enemies;  and  that 
want  of  address  was  imputed  to  him  even  by  those  who  were  not  his 
enemies.  But  in  whatever  degree  the  charge  may  derogate  from  his 
claim  to  practical  talent  in  statesmanship,  it  leaves  untouched  his 
character  as  a  statesman  for  reach  of  intellectual  vision,  for  purity 
and  benevolence  of  intention,  for  undeviating  adherence  to  principle 
hitherto  unrivalled. 

Turgot's  attacks  of  gout  before  his  ministry  had  been  painful,  but 
not  dangerous.  The  violent  and  incessant  labour  to  which  he  devoted 
himself  in  the  midst  of  these  attacks  during  his  ministry  changed  the 
nature  of  them  ;  and  when  he  was  restored  to  leisure,  it  was  too  late 
for  repose  to  repair  the  mischief  that  had  been  done.  The  attacks 
became  more  and  more  frequent,  and  at  last  he  sank  under  them. 
His  last  attack,  which  was  long  and  severe,  did  not  impair  his  mind 
nor  even  his  temper.    "He  oul,y  displayed  towards  his  friends,"  sa\ 8 
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Condorcet,  "a  more  lively  Reuse  of  tho  attentions  they  showed  him  ; 
and  hi*  spirit  behold  with  tranquillity  the  approach  of  tho  moment 
when,  according  to  tho  eternal  laws  of  nature,  it  was  about  to  fill  in 
another  sphere  tho  place  which  thoso  laws  had  marked  out  for  it." 
('  Vie  do  M.  Turgot,'  p.  200.)    He  died  on  tho  20th  of  March  1781. 

The  following  aro  the  principal  works  of  Turgot: — Articles  in  tho 
F.nclyoopodie — '  Etymologic,'  '  Existence,'  '  Expansibility,'  '  Foires  et 
Marches,'  'Fondations ; '  'Eloge  do  M.  de  Gournay ;'  numerous  oflicial 
letters,  memoirs,  and  projects,  lois,  ddits,  &c,  :  'Reflexions  Mir  la  For- 
mation et  III  Distribution  des  Ricbcsscs;'  '  Lotties  h  M.  le  Controleur- 
Gcneral  sur  le  Commerce  des  Grains;'  'Extension  do  la  Liberty  du 

Commerce  des  Colonies;'  '  Lottre    M.  ,  Mairo  de  Roohefort ;' 

'  Lettro  a  M.  l'Abbd  Terray  sur  la  Marque  des  Fers  ; '  '  Sur  la  l'rosodio 
do  la  Langue  Fraucaise  et  la  Versification  Motrique;'  'a  M.  de  C.  sur 
le  Livre  do  1' Esprit;'  a  complimentary  Letter  to  Dean  Tucker  on  the 
occasion  of  M.  Turgot's  translating  into  French  Tucker's  work,  entitled 
•  Tho  Case  of  going  to  War  for  the  bake  of  Trade,  considered  in  a 
New  Light.'    [TtTCKEB,  Josiah.] 

Condorcet,  in  his  Life  of  Turgot,  gives  a  good  many  opinions  and 
speculations  in  metaphysics,  morals,  and  legislation,  which  formed,  ho 
says,  detached  portions  of  a  great  work  which  Turgot  had  projected, 
biit  which  he  had  not  even  begun  to  write,  and  were  gathered  by 
Condorcet  from  his  conversation. 

(Vic  de  Monsieur  Turgot  (par  Condorcet),  Londre',  1786;  MCmoircs 
(W  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrogcs  de  M.  Turgot,  M  in  intra  d'Jitat,  \»xr  Dupont 
do  Nemours,  Philadelphia,  1788 ;  Ocuvrcs  de  M.  Turgot,  Mmistrc  dElat, 
0  vols.  Svo,  Paris,  1808.) 

TURNE'BUS,  ADRIAN,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  French 
scholars  of  the  ICth  century.  His  French  name  was  Tournebccuf, 
and  some  writers,  as  Dempster  and  Mackenzie,  have  maintained  that 
this  is  only  a  French  translation  of  tho  English  name  Turubnll,  and 
that  Turuebus  was  the  son  of  a  Scotchman  who  had  settled  in  Nor- 
mandy. The  common  account  however  is  that  ho  was  born  in  1512, 
at  Les  Andelys  in  Normandy,  and  in  his  eleventh  year  ho  was  sent 
to  Paris  to  be  educated.  His  uncommon  talent?,  combined  with  bis 
indefatigable  diligence,  soon  raised  him  above  all  his  fellow-students, 
and  he  is  said  on  many  occasions  to  have  shown  more  knowledge  than 
his  masters.  After  the  completion  of  his  studies  ho  was  for  some 
time  engaged  in  teaching  the  ancient  languages  at  Toulouse,  until  in 
1517  ho  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  at  Paris,  whither  his  name 
and  that  of  A.  Muretus  attracted  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
In  1552  he  undertook  in  conjunction  with  William  Morel  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Royal  Printing  Establishment  of  Paris  for  Greek  books, 
but  after  the  lapse  of  three  years  he  resigned  this  offico  for  that  of 
Royal  Professor.  Notwithstanding  the  many  brilliant  offers  that  were 
made  to  him  in  several  foreign  countries,  he  remained  at  Paris  until 
his  death,  on  the  12th  of  June  15G5. 

Seldom  had  a  scholar  in  his  lifetime  enjoyed  such  a  universal  and 
truly  European  reputation  as  Tumebus.  He  was  a  man  of  a  diffident, 
modest,  and  very  amiable  character,  and  no  one  who  knew  hint  could 
help  becoming  attached  to  him.  Henry  Stephens  is  reported  to  have 
said  :  "  Turuebus  pleases  everybody  because  he  does  not  please  him- 
self." In  his  learned  controversies  however  with  Ramus  and  Bodi- 
nius,  he  is  sometimes  as  severe  as  he  was  naturally  gentle.  As  a 
scholar  ho  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  contemporaries  :  even  on  the 
day  of  his  marriage  he  could  not  abstain  from  devoting  a  few  hours 
to  his  studies.  His  works  consist  of  philological  dissertations,  some 
of  which  are  polemical,  critical  commentaries  on  various  ancient 
authors,  and  translations  of  Greek  writers  into  Latin.  His  criticisms 
arc  generally  masterly,  but,  like  most  great  critics,  he  was  too  fond 
of  u.akiug  conjectural  emendations.  His  Latin  translations  are  among 
the  most  elegant  and  correct  that  have  been  made.  His  Greek  trans- 
lation of  Cicero's  essay  '  De  Fato '  is  a  proof  of  his  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language.  Most  of  his  works,  all  of  which 
appeared  separately  and  at  different  times,  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  his  second  son,  Stephen  Turuebus,  under  the 
title,  'Adriaui  Turncbi  Opera,'  Strasburg,  3  vols,  folio,  1G00.  Besides 
the  works  contained  in  this  collection,  he  wrote  several  others,  the 
best  of  which  arc  his  'Adversaria,'  consisting  of  3  vols.  4  to,  the  third 
of  which  was  edited  after  his  death  by  his  sou  Adrian  Turuebus. 
The  fir.-t  edition  of  the  first  two  volumes  appeared  at  Paris  in 
1564.  It  was  several  times  reprinted,  but  the  best  edition  is  that  of 
1599,  folio. 

(Nicdun,  MCmoires,  vol.  39;  Teissier,  Eloges  des  Savans ;  compare 
Ma-  ken/.ie,  Scotch  Writers;  Saxius,  Onomast.) 

TURNER,  DAWSON,  a  distinguished  botanist,  was  born  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  ISth  century,  and  spent  the  greater  portion  of 
his  life  at  Great  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk.  Although  he  has  attended  to 
all  departments  of  botany,  he  is  especially  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  of  cryptogamic  plants.  His  first  work  was  '  A  Synopsis  of 
the  British  Fuci,'  which  was  published  in  London,  iu  two  volumes  in 
1802.  In  1804  he  published  an  account  of  the  mosses  of  Ireland, 
under  the  title  'Muscologia  Hibernica;  Spicilegium.'  In  1S0S  he  pub- 
lished a  work  in  folio  with  illustrations,  entitled  '  Fuci,  or  coloured 
figures  and  descriptions  of  the  Plants  of  the  genus  Fucus.'  This  work 
■was  iu  three  volumes.  In  1S09  appeared  a  smaller  work  in  4to,  em- 
bracing a  history  of  various  forms  of  sea-weeds,  with  the  title  '  History 
of  the  Fuci.'  He  also  published  an  account  of  '  A  Tour  in  Normandy,' 


2  roll/,  royal  8vo. ;  'Troves,  and  its  Architectural  Remains  ;'  '  Sepul- 
chral Reminiscences  of  Yarmouth;'  '  Historical  Sketches  of  Cai»t*r 
Castle;'  and  'Analyses  of  English,  French,  and  Roman  History.'  In 
many  of  his  labours  and  travels  he  was  as-ociated  with  tho  late  Mr. 
Lewis  Weston  Dillwyn,  of  Swansea,  and  in  conjunction  with  him, 
'  Tho  Botanist's  Guide  through  England  and  Wales,'  was  published  in 
1810.  This  work  was  one  of  great  interest  to  the  botani-t,  giving  t'm 
localities  in  which  plants  indigenous  to  England  and  Wales  cotil  1  ho 
found.  Mr.  Turner  was  admitted  a  Follow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1802,  ho  was  also  one  of  tho  early  Fellows  of  tho  Liuux-au  Society, 
and  he  has  had  conferred  upon,  him  many  foreign  honours  Ho  has 
not  now  for  many  years  published  anything  on  botany.  [Sui'p.] 

TURNER,  EDWARD,  a  distinguished  chemist,  was  born  in  Scot- 
land iu  1 7SJS,  and  educated  in  Edinburgh  for  tho  medical  profession. 
He  took  his  degree  of  M.D.,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  but 
devoted  himself  to  the  F-tudy  of  chemistry.  At  the  opening  of 
University  College,  then  the  London  University,  iu  1828,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  chemistry,  a  position  he  occupied  till  hi3 
death.  He  was  chiefly  known  as  a  writer  on  the  science  of  chemistry, 
by  his  '  Elements  of  Chemistry,'  a  book  which  has  gone  through  seven 
or  eight  editions,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  comprehensive  and  lucid 
manner  in  which  the  w  hole  science  of  chemistry  is  treated.  Although 
Dr.  Turner  did  not  contribute  much  to  tho  periodical  literature  of 
the  day,  he  embodied  the  results  of  his  labours  in  the  successive 
editions  of  his  work  ;  and  he  wrote  some  mineralogical  articles  for  tho 
'  Penny  Cyclopaedia.'  Ho  chietly  worked  at  the  department  known  08 
inorganic  chemistry,  and  more  especially  employed  himself  in  perfecting 
the  atomic  theory,  and  the  laws  of  combination  of  elements.  It  was 
through  his  labours  that  many  of  the  equivalent  numbers  of  tho 
elements  were  established.  He  was  not  less  successful  as  a  lecturer 
than  a  writer,  and  few  men  have  exhibited  greater  power  of  imparting 
the  knowledge  they  possessed  to  others  than  was  exhibited  by  Dr. 
Turner.  Iu  early  life  he  was  subject  to  disease  of  the  lungs,  and 
subsequently  suffered  from  intense  dyspepsia.  In  January  1839,  he 
was  seized  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  died  on  the  13th  of 
February  following.  He  was  much  beloved  by  the  students  of  his 
class  at  University  College,  and  three  hundred  of  them  followed  him 
to  his  grave.  A  marble  bust  of  him  was  placed  in  the  library  of  the 
college,  the  cost  being  defrayed  by  subscriptions  from  his  pupils. 

TURNER,  JOSEPH  MALLORD  WILLIAM,  was  born  at  No.  20, 
Maiden-lane,  Covent  Garden,  where  his  father  carried  on  business  as 
a  hair-dresser.  The  year,  as  well  as  the  mouth  of  Turner's  birth  has 
been  differently  given  ;  all  that  is  certainly  known  respecting  either  is 
that  his  baptism  its  entered  on  the  register  of  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  as  having  taken  place  on  the  14th  of  May, 
1775.  [It  is  now  known  that  he  was  born  on  the  23rd  of  April, 
1775.]  Of  his  boyhood  and  youth  little  is  told.  His  father, 
a  tradesman  in  a  small  way,  did  not  attempt  to  make  his  son  a  scholar, 
and  the  great  paiuter  never  advanced  far  beyond  the  rudiments  of  an 
ordinary  English  education.  Of  his  primary  training  in  art,  or  what 
led  him  to  think  of  painting  as  a  profession,  we  have  no  precise  infor- 
mation. Probably  his  own  strong  inclination  first  stimulated  him  to 
overcome  the  initiatory  difficulties  of  the  study  of  drawing,  and  some 
casual  occurrence  or  association  aroused  or  directed  his  ambition.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  elder  Turner  thwarted  his  sou's  inclination, 
though,  perhaps  from  poverty,  perhaps  from  indifference,  he  did  not 
procure  him  the  instruction  which  might  have  smoothed  his  early 
path. 

Turner  was  essentially  a  self-made  painter.  It  is  said  in  a  brief 
notice  of  him  published  in  1S05 — when,  though  only  in  his  thirtieth 
year,  he  was  already  recognised  as  the  first  of  living  landscape 
painters — "Turner  may  be  considered  as  a  striking  instance  of  how 
much  may  be  gained  by  iudustry,  if  accompanied  by  perseverance, 
even  without  the  assistance  of  a  master.  The  way  he  acquired  his 
professional  powers  was  by  borrowing  when  he  could  a  drawing  or 
picture  to  copy  ;  or  by  making  a  sketch  of  auy  one  in  the  Exhibition 
early  iu  the  morning,  and  finishing  it  up  at  home.  By  such  practices, 
and  by  a  patient  perseverance,  he  has  overcome  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  art."  (Daye's  '  Professional  Sketches  of  Modern  Artists,'  Works, 
p.  352.)  This  passage  was  written  by  one  eminent  in  his  day  as  an 
iustructor  of  young  landscape  painters,  and  the  teacher  and  friend  of 
Girtiu,  Turner's  earliest  and  closest  artistic  associate,  and  it  coincides 
with  what  other  authorites,  both  written  and  traditionary,  have  always 
related  of  his  career.  But  he  was  certainly  still  very  young  when  he 
had  opened  to  him  the  means  of  obtaining  profesional  instruction,  he 
having  been  admitted  as  a  student  in  the  Royal  Academy  iu  1789,  when 
consequently  he  was  only  fourteen  years  old.  It  is  hardly  probable, 
however,  that  Le  received  much  direct  instruction  in  the  Academy 
schools,  or  that  ho  followed  their  prescribed  course.  If  he  studied 
in  the  autique,  or  later  iu  the  life  school,  he  certaiuly  never  acquired 
mastery  over  the  human  form,  and  no  instruction  was  given  the 
studcu  tin  laudscape  drawing  or  painting.  Still  it  is  not  likely  that 
a  young  enthusiast,  as  he  certaiuly  was,  would  attend  tiie  schools  aud 
form  acquaintance  with  professors  aud  students,  without  acquiring 
from  them  much  technical  information,  even  if  he  received  no  syste- 
matic instruction.  But  his  best  academy,  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  was 
"  the  fields  and  Dr.  Monro's  parlour."  Dr.  Monro,  who  was  a  warm- 
hearted patron  of  young  artists;,  had  au  excellent  collection  of  Wat.-r- 
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colour  drawings  and  engravings  at  bis  residence  in  the  Adelpbi,  and 
he  not  only  gave  his  two  favourite  protege's,  Turner  and  Girtiu,  free 
access  to  his  treasures,  with  permission  to  copy  them,  but  directed 
their  studies,  and  encouraged  them  to  make  coloured  sketches  of  the 
scenery  around  London,  which  be  readily  purchased  at  prices  satis- 
factory to  the  modest  students.    In  these  sketching  rambles,  Turner 

'  and  Girtin  were  constant  companions,  and  they  formed  for  themselves 
a  style  of  water-colour  painting  very  different  from  that  of  any  of 
their  predecessors — unless  indeed  it  be  Cozens,  a  man  of  some  genius 

I  and  a  friend  of  Dr.  Monro,  from  whose  drawings  and  conversation 
much  was  probably  learned  by  the  two  young  painters.  Girtin  was 
Turner's  senior  by  a  year  or  two,  and  as  be  was  the  more  regularly 
educated  artist,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  ho  was  to  some  extent  his 
companion's  tutor;  certain  it  is  tbat  their  drawings  were  very  similar 
in  style — the  chief  difference  being  that  Turner  made  out  his  details 
more  carefully — and  some  have  fancied  that  had  Girtin  lived  he 
would  have  been  as  great  a  painter  as  his  friend.  He  gave  way, 
however,  to  intemperance,  and  died  (Nov.  1802)  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-seven.  Turner  with  more  self-control  and  perseverance 
laboured  steadily  on  and  rose  in  good  time  to  the  undisputed  supre- 
macy in  his  branch  of  art. 

Two  years  before  be  entered  the  academy  as  a  student,  in  1787, 
when  only  twelve  years  of  age  (supposing  his  baptismal  year  was  the 
year  of  his  birth),  Turner  made  his  bow  to  the  public  &i  an  exhibitor 
at  the  Royal  Academy  (under  the  name  of  W.  Turner)  of  two 
drawings,  'Dover  Castle'  and  'Wanstead  House;'  bis  next  appear- 
ance being  in  1700,  the  year  following  his  admission  as  a  student, 
when  he  sent  a  '  View  of  the  Archbishop's  Palace,  Lambeth.'  From 
this  time  till  his  death — a  period  of  sixty  years — he  regularly  con- 
tributed to  every  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  with  the  exception 
of  the  years  1821,  1824,  and  1848,  sending  in  all  250  pictures,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  being  paintings  of  considerable  magnitude, 
liut  these  alone  would  give  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  his  remarkable 
facility  and  industry,  as  during  tbat  period  be  also  sent  to  the 
British  Institution  some  twenty  oil  paintings  which  had  not  been 
exhibited  at  the  Academy,  and  painted  a  large  number,  and  some  of 
them  his  chief  works,  which  were  never  exhibited  at  all,  b  sides  making 
hundreds  of  water-colour  drawings  and  designs  for  engraving. 

For  some  ten  or  twelve  years  he  painted  chieily,  if  not  exclusively, 
in  water-colours,  his  pictures — with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
fancy  subjects,  such  as  'The  Battle  of  the  Nile,'  1709  ;  'The  Fifth 
Plague  of  Egypt,'  1800 — being  confined  to  the  representation  of 
English  and  Welsh  scenery.  But  already  it  was  felt  that  there  was  a 
degree  of  brilliancy  of  execution  united  with  close  observation  of 
nature  which  placed  his  works  quite  apart  from  those  of  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  justified  the  highest  anticipations  of  his  future 
success.  The  popular  opinion  received  professional  confirmation  by 
his  election  in  1799  as  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  in  1802  be 
became  an  academician.  He  now  visited  Scotland,  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Rhine ;  launched  boldly  into  oil  painting  on  canvasses 
of  large  size,  and  began  to  look  into  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets — 
or  their  substitute  Lempriere — for  subjects  for  his  pencil.  This  year, 
1S02,  the  exhibition  afforded  a  fair  illustration  of  the  wide  and  daring 
range  his  pencil  was  taking,  his  contributions  being  '  The  Falls  of  the 
Clyde;'  '  Kilcburn  Castle;'  'Edinburgh  from  the  Water  of  Leith ; ' 
'Ben  Lomond  Mountains — the  Traveller;'  'Jason;'  'The  Tenth 
Plague  of  Egypt;'  'Fishermen  upon  a  Lee-Shore  in  Squally  Weather;' 
and  '  Ships  bearing  up  for  Anchorage.'  He  evidently  felt  his  strength ; 
yet  year  after  year,  while  showing  himself  sufficiently  conscious  that 
he  knew  his  proper  walk,  he  kept  on  putting  forth  strange  experi- 
ments in  subjects  and  methods;  thus  one  year  (1803)  saw  his  '  Holy 
Family,' another  (1807)  'A  Country  Blacksmith  disputing  upon  the 
price  charged  to  the  Butcher  for  shoeing  his  Pony,' another  (1  SOS), 
'  The  Unpaid  Bill,  or  the  Dentist  reproving  his  Son's  Prodigality,'  and 
another  (1809), '  The  Gazetteer's  Petition  ; '  but  even  from  these  strange 
whims  he  seemed  to  gather  new  strength.  At  this  time  however  he 
appears  to  have  studied  with  most  earnestness  the  stormy  ocean,  and 
never  yet  has  the  sea  in  its  wildest  fury  been  represented  on  canvas 
with  such  wondrous  might  and  majesty  as  in  his  noble  'Shipwreck: 
Fishing-boats  endeavouring  to  rescue  the  Crew,'  now  at  Marlborough- 
House  ;  the  '  Gale  at  Sea,'  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere;  and 
the  '  Wreck  of  the  Minotaur,'  the  property  of  Lord  Yarborough.  But 
even  alongside  of  these  the  poetic  treatment  of  views  of  places,  such 
as  bis  'Edinburgh  from  Calton  Hill,'  180i;  'Fall  of  the  Rhine  at 
Schaffhausen,'  1805,  and  'Sun  Rising  through  Vapour,'  1806,  not  only 
enabled  them  to  hold  their  place,  but  obtained  for  him  perhaps  even 
a  wider  popularity,  while  with  the  connoisseurs  his  '  Narcissus  and 
Echo,'  1814,  '  Mercury  and  Herse",'  and  '  Apollo  and  Python,'  181 1,  his 
'  Dido  and  -/Eneas,'  '  Apuleia,'  and  a  long  list  of  other  mythological 
themes,  won  him  fame  as  a  poetic  painter,  though  now,  despite  their 
pictorial  richness  and  daring,  they  are  generally  felt  to  be  in  truth  the 
least  poetical  of  his  works,  and  infinitely  inferior  to  his  other  and 
more  purely  imaginative  productions  of  this  period,  'Snowstorm — 
Hannibal  crossing  the  Alps,'  and  the  like,  in  which  he  almost  for  the 
first  time  pourtrayed  with  some  approach  to  tbe  vastnessand  sublimity 
of  nature  the  fierce  encounter  of  the  elements,  the  splendour  of  the 
rarer  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the 
mountains. 
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In  1807  Turner  was  elected  professor  in  perspective  to  tho  Royal 
Academy,  and  for  several  years  he  continued  to  give  courses  of  lectures 
to  the  Btudents,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  systems  of  pictorial  compo- 
sition adopted  by  the  great  landscape  painters  of  earlier  times,  of 
their  principles  of  effect  and  of  colour,  and  compared  them  though 
sparingly  with  the  teaching  of  nature  ;  but  the  lectures  were  never 
printed,  and  as  far  as  we  know  no  record  of  them  is  left.  Report  has 
always  spoken  of  them  however  as  ill-arranged  and  ill-delivered,  con- 
fused in  style,  and  obscure  in  illustration.  They  never  succeeded  in 
securing  the  attention  of  the  students,  and  for  many  years  before  he 
resigned  his  professorship  he  had  ceased  to  deliver  any  lectures. 

An  important  circumstance  in  the  earlier  career  of  Turner  was  the 
publication  of  bis  'Liber  Studiorum,'  which  was  commenced  in  ISuS. 
This  now  famous  work  was  undertaken  in  rivalry  of  the  book  of 
sketches  known  as  the  'Liber  Vcritatis'  of  Claude,  in  the  possession 
of  tbe  Duke  of  Devonshire,  of  which  a  series  of  facsimile  aqua-tiuta 
engravings  was  made  by  Earlom  and  others.  Turner's  series,  engraved 
in  a  similar  style,  embraced  examples  of  all  the  principal  forms  of 
landscape  composition,  and  displayed  a  fertility  of  resource  and  an 
intimate  observance  of  nature  bucIi  as  the  publication  of  no  previous 
landscape  painter  had  approached.  The  work  has  long  been  extremely 
rare,  and  when  brought  to  sale  commands  a  very  high  price  :  two 
republications  of  it  have  been  lately  announced.  From  this  time  to 
his  death  Turner  remained  the  most  in  request  with  publishers  and 
engravers  of  any  English  landscape-painter,  both  for  the  landscape 
illustration  of  books  and  for  series  of  engravings ;  and  even  where  his 
'  eccentricities  of  colour,'  as  they  are  called,  repel,  his  engraved  designs 
are  with  few  exceptions  received  with  unmitigated  delight.  Among 
the  most  famous  of  these  engraved  works  may  be  mentioned  the 
'  Scenery  of  the  Southern  Coast,'  '  England  and  Wales,'  '  Rivers  of 
England,'  1  Rivers  of  France,'  Rogers's  'Italy'  and  'Poems,'  of  all  his 
vignette  engravings  the  most  exquisite,  the  poems  of  Byron,  Scott,  &c. 
From  his  paintings  likewise  some  very  noble  line-enLrravings  of  large 
size  have  been  made  by  Pye,  Willmore,  Miller,  Prior,  &c. ;  while 
Turns r's  grand  engraving  of  'The  Shipwreck' is  one  of  the  richest 
specimens  of  mezzotinto. 

We  cannot  in  a  sketch  like  this  trace  the  progress  of  the  painter  by 
the  only  really  important  events  recorded  of  his  life — the  production 
of  his  chief  pictures.  He  made  three  visits  to  Italy  in  1819,  1829, 
and  1840,  and  after  each  his  style  underwent  a  remarkable  change. 
The  usual  division  of  his  style,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  the  most  conve- 
nient one,  does  not  however  exactly  coincide  with  his  Italian  visits. 
Turner's  career,  it  is  said,  comprises  three  distinct  periods;  the  first 
reaches  to  about  his  twenty-seventh  year,  when  he  was  elected  into 
the  Academy,  and  during  which  he  was  chiefly  noticeable  as  a  water- 
colour  painter  diligently  occupied  in  drawing  from  nature,  and  at  the 
same  time  forming  for  himself  a  style,  by  carefully  studying  (and 
imitating)  the  methods  of  his  English  predecessors,  Wilson,  Louther- 
bourg,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  Gainsborough,  the  influence  of  whose 
works  is  very  apparent  in  bis  earliest  oil-paintings  :  the  second  period 
ranges  from  1S02  to  1830,  in  which  he  is  seen  at  first  a  follower  of 
Claude,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of  Gaspar  Poussin,  but  rapidly  disen- 
cumbering himself  from  the  trammels  of  every  kind  of  pupilage  to 
great  names,  and  striking  out  a  style  of  landscape-painting  entirely 
original  and  wholly  unrivalled  for  brilliancy  of  colouring  and  effect: 
while  the  third  period,  dating  from  his  second  vi.-it  to  Rome  in  183d 
is  one  in  which  everything  else  was  sacrificed  in  the  effort  to  attain  the 
utmost  splendour  of  light  and  colour — to  make  (in  the  strange  language 
of  his  own  '  MS.  Fallacies  of  Hope ')  "  tbe  sun 

Exhale  earth's  humid  babbles,  and,  emulous  of  light, 
Reflect  her  forms,  each  in  prismatic  guise." 

But  while  such  a  division  is  convenient,  it  must  not  be  regarded  as 
anything  more.  Like  every  great  artist,  his  conceptions  were  always 
advancing  and  expanding,  and  in  each  period  were  painted  pictures 
that  would  seem  justly  to  belong  to  another.  At  which  period  he 
painted  best  it  is  difficult  to  say,  and  judges  of  art  pronounce  widely 
different  opinions.  It  is  quite  certain  that  up  to  some  ten  or  twehe 
years  before  his  death,  his  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  and 
of  the  resources  of  art  continued  to  grow  and  expand,  even  when  bis 
hand  failed  to  express  faithfully  his  intentions,  or  bi3  impatience  pre- 
vented him  setting  them  forth  with  due  elaboration.  Any  one  who 
has  carefully  studied  Turner's  works  chronologically,  and  who  has  at 
the  same  time  diligently  studied  nature,  will  sympathise  if  he  cannot 
entirely  concur  in  the  strong  statement  of  Turner's  most  ardent 
admirer,  Ruskin  :— "  There  has  been  marked  and  constant  progress  in 
bis  mind ;  he  has  not  been,  like  some  few  artists,  without  child- 
hood ;  his  course  of  study  has  been  as  evidently  as  it  has  been  swiftly 
progressive,  and  in  different  stages  of  the  struggle,  sometimes  one 
order  of  truth,  sometimes  another,  has  been  aimed  at  or  omitted. 
.  .  .  .  As  he  advanced,  the  previous  knowledge  or  attainment  was 
absorbed  in  what  succeeded,  or  abandoned  only  if  incompatible,  and 
never  abandoned  without  a  gain ;  and  his  latest  works  present  the  sum 
and  perfection  of  his  accumulated  knowledge,  delivered  with  the  impa- 
tience and  passion  of  one  who  feels  too  much  and  knows  too  much, 
and  has  too  little  time  to  say  it  in,  to  pause  for  expression,  or  to  ponder 
over  his  syllables."  ('  Modern  Painters,'  i.  407.) 
It  would  be  easy  to  refer  to  examples  illustrative  of  Turner's 
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different  periods,  but  so  largo  a  number  of  his  best  works — thanks  to 
bis  munilieence — are  now  public  property,  and  through  the  eare  of 
Mr.  Wornuui  havo  been  so  well  arranged,  dated,  and  catalogued,  and 
rendered  so  easy  of  reference,  that  a  special  mention  of  any  is  needless. 
A  cursory  examination  (with  attention  to  the  dates)  of  that  collection, 
and  of  the  other  examples  of  Turner's  pencil  in  tho  public  galleries, 
will  sufficiently  illustrate  what  has  been  said  of  tho  progressive  and, 
as  it  were,  tentative  character  of  his  mind;  and  a  Btudious  considera- 
tion will  convince  tho  visitor  that  even  in  what  seem  Turner's  wildest 
aberrations  from  the  sobriety  of  nature,  there  is  a  foundation  of  truth 
for  the  idea  ho  has  endeavoured  to  work  out,  and  that  his  failures, 
while  they  arise  sometimes  from  wilfulness,  arise  more  often  from  his 
attempting  to  represent  unusual  phenomena  by  materials  utterly 
inadequate  for  the  purpose  Turner  in  fact  seems  never  to  have 
understood  the  limits  of  his  art,  and  in  seeking  to  accomplish  what  is 
impracticable  with  such  means  as  ho  possessed,  and  with  such  neces- 
sarily imperfect  skill,  ho  became  extravagaut  and  bizarre.  Although 
ecceutricity  of  colour  and  indofiuitcneas  of  form  wero  at  all  times 
charged  upon  lis  printings,  the, extreme  development  of  this  fault  is 
chietly  urged  against  tho  works  executed  during  tho  last  twenty 
ye;irs  of  his  life,  and  unquestionably  with  all  there  is  of  unfailing 
suggestivenets,  to  au  artistic  eye,  in  every  one  of  them,  it  is  upon 
these  works  that  censure  will  eventually  rest.  Yet  it  is  remarkable 
that  to  this  period  belongs  the  work  in  which,  by  general  consent, 
his  unrivalled  powers  as  a  landscape-painter  are  seen  in  their  fullest 
development,  his  'Uhilde  Harold,  or  Modern  Italy,'  which  was  painted 
in  1832  ;  and  to  this  period  also  belong  some  of  his  most  poetic  efforts, 
including  'Tho  Fighting  Temerairo  lugged  to  her  last  Berth*  (1839), 
and  the  'Slavers  throwing  overboard  the  dead  and  dying— Typhou 
coming  on  '  (1810). 

Turner  died  ou  tho  19th  of  December  1851,  in  humble  lodgings, 
which  he  had  taken  in  an  assumed  name,  by  the  river  side  at  Chelsea. 
He  was  buried  with  some  state  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
by  the  side  of  Reynolds,  Wilkie,  Fuseli,  and  others  of  our  eminent 
painters.  Turner  was  a  man  of  unsocial  and  reserved  manners,  and 
tnany  gossiping  stories  are  related  of  his  coarseness  and  love  of  money  : 
but  they  bear  on  their  face  a  coloured  and  exaggerated  character.  It 
is  certain  that  he  had  hoarded  his  money  for  no  selfish  purpose.  For 
many  years  ho  had  refused  to  sell  some  of  his  best  pictures,  and  when 
any  such,  punted  and  sold  in  his  earlier  years,  were  offered  for  sale 
he  if  possible  purchased  them.  On  his  death  it  was  found  that  he 
had  by  his  will  bequeathed  to  the  nation  all  the  pictures  and  draw- 
ings then  collected  in  his  residence,  No.  47,  Queen  Anne  street  West, 
on  condition  that  a  suitable  gallery  was  erected  for  them  within  ten 
years ;  aud  his  funded  property  to  found  an  asylum  at  Twickenham 
for  decayed  artists.  Unfortunately  the  will  was  unskilfully  drawn, 
and  a  suit  in  chancery  ensued,  but  it  was  compromised  by  the 
engravings  and  some  other  property  being  transferred  to  the  next  of 
kin  who  disputed  the  will,  while  the  paintings  and  drawings  were  held 
by  the  nation.  The  oil  paintings,  one  hundred  in  number,  include 
many  of  his  finest  works  as  well  as  examples  of  his  peucil  from  the 
very  outset  to  the  termination  of  his  career:  they  are  for  the  present 
exhibited  at  the  National  Gallery.  The  finished  drawings,  which 
number  several  hundreds,  aud  the  sketches,  which  amount  to  some 
thousands,  have  been  (or  are  being)  arranged,  cleaned,  and  mounted 
with  rare  skill  and  patience  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  voluuteered  his  ser- 
vices to  the  government;  and  a  choice  selection  of  them  is  now  hung 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Among  those  now  exhibited  are 
many  admirable  drawings  in  colours,  and  numerous  sepia  drawings 
made  for  the  '  Liber  Studiorum,'  the  Rivers,  &c,  some  of  which  are 
of  an  exquisite  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  effect,  probably  unequalled 
among  drawings  of  that  character.  The  nation  also  possesses  in  the 
collections  presented  by  Mr.  Vernon  aud  Mr.  Sheepshanks  several 
other  choice  examples  of  Turner's  pencil. 

There  ii  no  need  to  add  anything  to  what  has  been  said  respecting 
the  rank  which  Turner  holds  among  the  landscape  painters  cittier  of 
his  own  or  an  earlier  time.  But  as  his  merits  are  still  sometimes 
contemptuously  denied — perhaps  in  part  owing  to  the  indiscriminate 
eulogy,  which  has  of  late  years  been  heaped  upon  him — and  as  it 
is  sometimes  said  that,  if  he  were  the  great  painter  so  strongly 
affirmed,  foreign  artists  aud  writers  ou  art  would  not  be  slow  to 
acknowledge  his  superiority — it  may  be  well  to  quote  the  calm 
judgment  of  a  German  writer  whose  authority  is  admitted,  and 
whose  opinion  is  the  result  of  a  repeated  consideration  of  his  works. 
Dr.  Waagen  says  — "In  point  of  fact  no  landscape  paiuter  has  yet 
appeared  with  such  versatility  of  talent.  Hi3  historical  landscapes 
exhibit  the  most  exquisite  feeling  for  beauty  of  lines  and  effect  of 
lighting  :  at  the  same  time  he  has  the  power  of  making  them  express 
the  most  varied  moods  of  nature — a  lofty  grandeur,  a  deep  and 
gloomy  melancholy,  a  sunny  cheerfulness  and  peace,  or  an  uproar 
of  all  the  elements.  Buildings  he  also  treats  with  peculiar  felicity ; 
while  the  sea  in  its  most  varied  aspect,  is  equally  subservient  to  his 
magic  brush.  His  views  of  certain  cities  and  localities  inspire  the 
spectator  with  poetic  feelings  such  as  no  other  painter  ever  excited 
in  the  same  degree,  and  which  is  principally  attributable  to  the 
exceeding  picturesqueness  of  the  point  of  view  chosen,  and  to  the 
beaity  of  the  lighting.  Finally,  he  treats  the  most  common  little 
subject*,  such  as  a  group  of  trees,  a  meadow,  a  shaded  stream,  with 
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such  art  as  to  impart  to  th'-m  the  rno»t  picturesque  charm.  I  should, 
therefore,  not  ho.-itato  to  recognise  Turner  as  the  creat'  *t  land  >  ]  «j 
painter  of  all  times,  but  for  his  deficiency  in  one  indi-peu  able  eh-ini  nt 
in  every  work  of  art,  namely,  a  Bound  technical  bunit." — ('Treasures  of 
Art  in  Great  Britain,"  185-1,  vol.  i.,  p.  383-4.) 

TURNER,  SAMUEL,  author  of  'An  Account  of  an  Embassy  to 
Tibet,"  was  a  native  of  Gloucestershire,  and  born  about  the  ye  n-  1750, 
Having  entered  the  service  of  tho  Fast  India  Compauy,  ho  gaine  I  tlie 
confidence  of  Warren  Hastings,  aud  was  sent  by  bim  on  a  con- 
gratulatory mission  to  the  new  Dalai  Lama  in  1783.  In  1792  Turner 
distinguished  himself  at  tho  Mege  of  Seringapataiu,  and  was  sub- 
sequently sent  ambassador  to  tho  sultan  of  Mysore.  Ho  returned  to 
England  soon  afterwards  with  a  largo  fortune.  He  was  seized  with 
apoplexy  on  tho  night  of  tho  21st  of  December,  1801,  in  an  obscure 
street  in  London,  and  having  no  papers  about  him  to  iutimatc  his 
name  or  place  of  abode,  was  carried  to  tho  workhouse  in  Uolborn. 
When  discovered  by  his  friends,  it  was  deemed  unsafe  to  remove  him, 
and  he  died  in  tho  workhouse  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1802,  In  his 
4 3rd  year.  Turner  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  member 
of  tho  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  Besides  the  account  of  his  embassy 
to  Tibet,  published  in  1S0O,  which  is  still  a  standard  work,  he  con- 
tributed to  the  '  Transactions '  of  the  Asiatic  Society  an  account  of 
his  interview  with  the  Teshoo  Lama,  and  an  account  of  Poorungecr's 
(a  native  priest  in  the  employment  of  the  company)  journey  to  Tibet 
in  1785,  both  in  vol.  i. ;  aud  an  account  of  the  Yak  of  Tartary,  in  vol. 
iv.  The  account  of  his  interview  with  the  Teshoo  Lama  was  re- 
printed as  a  pamphlet  at  Oxford  in  1798.  The  account  of  the  embassy 
was  translated  into  Freuch  by  Castc'ra,  and  into  German  by  Sprengel. 

TURNER,  SHARON,  was  born  in  London  on  September  21,  1763. 
Ho  was  educated  at  Pentonvillo,  at  a  school  kept  by  tho  rector  of  St. 
James's  Clerkeuwell,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  articled  to  an  attorney. 
Ou  the  death  of  his  master,  before  his  clerkship  had  wholly  expired, 
he  succeeded  him  in  his  business.  Even  during  his  clerkship  he  bad 
felt  the  promptings  of  a  literary  taste,  and  had  occupied  his  leisure 
by  studious  readiug  and  composition.  While  in  business  for  himself 
he  began  to  collect  materials  for  his  '  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,'  of 
which  the  first  volume  was  published  in  1799,  and  the  third  in  1805. 
It  is  on  this  work  that  his  reputation  chiefly  re^ts.  He  was  the  first 
English  author  who  had  taken  the  pains,  or  had  had  sufficient  know- 
ledge, to  investigate  the  valuable  remains  left  to  us  in  Anglo-Saxon 
records.  He  consulted  tho  original  manuscripts  with  great  induttry 
and  intelligence,  and  the  result  has  been  that,  though  his  views  have 
been  more  than  once  assailed,  they  have  been  generally  sustained  now 
that  the  study  of  Saxon  literature  has  been  more  appreciated,  and  the 
authenticity  of  his  materials  more  completely  understood.  The 
work  soon  took  a  permanent  place  in  the  historical  literature  of  tho 
country,  aud,  encouraged  by  his  success,  he  continued  his  history 
from  the  Norman  conquest  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  publishing 
at  different  times  the  volumes  of  a  distinct  period  ;  the  three  sub- 
divisions being  re-published  together  under  the  title  of  '  The  History 
of  England  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth,'  6th 
ed.,  2  vols.  Svo,  1839.  This  portion,  though  distinguished  by  a  large 
amount  of  industry,  aud  the  discovery  in  consequence  of  a  few 
hitherto  unknown  facts,  was  not  equal  to  the  previous  portion. 
Where  the  field  was  less  new  he  had  no  advantage  over  previous 
writers  ;  his  views  had  little  originality,  and  his  treatment  of  his 
subject  had  no  superior  merit.  In  1829,  after  suffering  from  illness 
for  some  years,  he  retired  to  Winchmore  hill,  where  he  prepared  and 
published  in  iS32  the  first  volume  of  his  'Sacred  History  of  the 
World,  as  displayed  in  the  Creation,  and  subsequent  events  to  the 
Deluge.  Attempte  1  to  be  philosophically  considered  in  a  series  of 
Letters  to  a  Son."  Two  other  volumes  completed  it,  the  object  being, 
from  temporal  history,  to  establish  the  principle  of  minute  providen- 
tial agency  or  supervision.  In  1S43  the  death  of  his  wife  occasioned 
him  much  distress,  aud  increased  his  illness.  At  length  he  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  London,  where,  in  his  old  residence  in  Red  Lion- 
square,  he  died  on  February  13,  1847.  Besides  the  works  above- 
mentioned,  he  published  a  volume  of  essays  and  poems  under  tho 
title  of  'Sacred  Meditations,  by  a  Layman;'  a  'Prolusion  on  th  ! 
Greatness  of  Britain,  and  other  subjects;'  'Richard  III.,  a  Poem;' 
aud  be  contributed  two  or  three  articles  to  the  '  Quarterly  Review.' 
Some  letters  which  he  addressed  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
of  which  he  was  au  associate,  on  the  affinities  of  the  various  lan- 
guages of  the  world,  have  been  added  to  the  last  edition  of  his  '  Anglo- 
Saxons.' 

*The  Rev.  Stdnet  Turner,  so  long  the  indefatigable  chaplain  and 
chief  of  the  Reformatory  School  of  the  Philanthropic  Society  at  Red-hill, 
near  Reigate,  and  so  well  known  as  the  earnest  and  zealous  advocate 
of  reformatory  schools  generally,  is  a  son  of  Mr.  Sharon  Turner.  Ho 
has  published  1  Reformatory  Schools.  A  Letter  to  C.  B.  Adderley, 
Esq.,  M.P.,"  Svo,  1S55  ;  and  edited  a  new  edition  (1S4S)  of  his  father's 
'Sacred  History  of  the  World.'  In  1S57  he  was  appointed  Inspector 
of  Reformatories  in  England  and  Scotland. 

TURNER,  THOMAS  HUDSON,  was  born  in  London  in  1S15. 
His  father  was  a  printer  iu  the  employment  of  Mr.  Bulmer  in  Pail- 
Mall,  but  dying  young  and  in  difficulties,  his  family  was  assisted  by 
Mr.  W.  Nicol,  the  nephew  aud  successor  of  Mr.  Bulmer,  who  placed 
young  Turner  at  school  at  Chelsea,  where  he  early  distinguished  him- 
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self  by  a  love  for  antiquarian  research,  and  formed  a  friendship  with 
the  two  sons  of  the  late  Allan  Cunningham.  With  the  younger,  Peter, 
his  friendship  continued  until  his  death.  In  1831  he  was  taken  into 
the  printing  office  of  Mr.  W.  Nicol  to  learn  the  business.  While 
here  he  employed  all  his  leisure  in  pursuing  his  antiquarian  and  his- 
torical studies,  and  on  seeing  an  advertisement  for  a  young  man  at 
the  Record  Office  in  the  Tower  who  could  read  and  translate  records, 
he  applied  for  and  obtained  the  situation.  He  devoted  himself  with 
great  diligence  to  the  study  of  the  records,  and  his  knowledge  increased 
rapidly.  He  projected  many  historical  works,  but  his  labours  in 
acquiring  constantly  fresh  information  prevented  his  carrying  his 
many  [dans  into  execution.  From  this  employment  he  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Tyrrell,  the  Reinembrancer  of  the  City  of  London,  to  assist  him 
in  collecting  materials  for  a  history  of  London,  at  which  he  most 
assiduously  laboured,  but  the  information  thus  collected  remains  yet 
in  manuscript.  When  this  was  completed  he  edited  with  remarkable 
care  a  volume  of  '  Early  Household  Expenses,'  to  which  he  prefixed  a 
valuable  introduction  ;  the  work  being  presented  to  the  Roxburgho 
Club  by  Mr.  Beriah  Botfield.  After  the  publication  of  this  volume 
he  was  made  secretary  to  the  Archaeological  Institute.  While  he 
held  this  office  his  readiness  in  imparting  information  rcspectiug 
antiquities  was  remarkable  ;  he  wrote  some  valuable  papers  for  the 
'Journal'  of  the  Society,  and  communicatod  several  records  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  at  Newcastle,  which  are  printed  in  the  '  Arcbte- 
ologia  yEliana.'  On  his  retirement  from  this  office,  he  continued 
his  studies,  but  commenced  his  work,  '  Some  Account  of  Domestic 
Architecture  in  England,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  End  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century,  with  numerous  Illustrations,'  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1851.  This  work,  and  his  papers  in  the  'Archaeological 
Journal'  published  between  1 8 1G  and  1861,  form  the  groundwork  of 
his  fame.  The  papers  only  amount  to  five,  and  one  of  tbem  is  on 
the  diniug-customs  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  subject  similar  to  that 
of  his  book.  This  'Domestic  Architecture'  is  noticeable  for  the 
exactitude  and  wide  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution for  the  student  of  English  antiquities.  It  does  not  confine 
itself  to  the  mere  building,  but  includes  a  large  amount  of  subsidiary 
information  and  illustration  mainly  collected  from  our  national  records, 
and  comprises  an  account  of  the  furniture;  the  implements  used  in 
the  processes  of  cooking,  brewing,  baking,  &c.  ;  the  state  of  horti- 
culture at  the  time  ;  with  disquisitions  on  the  manufactures  connected 
with  the  household  economy,  such  as  glass,  linen,  cutlery,  &c.  Mr. 
Turner's  severe  and  constant  application  to  his  studies  had  for  many 
years  greatly  impaired  his  health,  and  January  1  7,  1 852,  he  died,  having 
produced  far  less  thai]  from  his  great  accomplishments  could  have 
beeu  wished  aud  might  have  been  expect' d.  His  vast  store  of  know- 
ledge was  freely  scattered  in  conversation  ;  ho  had  constant  applica- 
tions for  information,  and  few  were  sent  away  unsatisfied ;  but  his 
ardour  for  accumulation  prevented  his  application  to  composition,  to 
that  of  his  maDy  projected  works  the  one  above  named  was  the  only 
one  he  executed,  and  that  was  in  a  manner  but  a  fragment:  at  any 
rate  Mr,  Turner  promised  to  carry  down  the  subject  to  a  more  recent 
period,  a  promise  he  did  not  live  to  fulfil.  A  second  volume  has 
however  been  prepared  and  published  by  Mr.  Parker  of  Oxford. 

TURNEB,  WILLIAM,  a  physician,  naturalist,  and  divine,  was  born 
at  Morpeth  in  Northumberland,  about  the  year  1520.  He  studied  at 
Cambridge,  and  having  taken  a  very  decided  part  in  the  great  religious 
questions  that  were  discussed,  he  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
dominant  party,  and  was  thrown  into  prison.  After  his  release  from 
prison  he  resided  on  the  Continent  till  the  death  of  Henry  VIII., 
when  he  returned  to  his  own  country.  His  studies  at  Cambridge 
had  been  more  particularly  directed  to  physic  and  divinity,  but  on 
the  Continent  he  became  acquainted  with  Conrad  Gesner  at  Zurich 
and  Luc  Ghini  at  Bologna,  aud  acquired  a  taste  for  natural  history. 
During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  was  made  physician  to  the  pro- 
tector Somerset,  and  he  was  afterwards  made  a  prebendary  of  York, 
dean  of  Wells,  and  a  canon  of  Windsor.  He  was  however  again 
obliged  to  fly  to  the  Continent  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  where  he 
remained  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  he  again  returned,  and  was 
presented  with  all  his  original  benefices. 

Turner  is  said  to  have  published  several  works  on  botany,  but  his 
greatest  work  on  this  subject,  and  that  on  which  his  reputation  rests, 
is  his  '  Herball,'  the  first  book  of  which  was  published  in  black  letter, 
small  folio,  with  wood  cuts,  in  London,  in  1551.  A  second  book  was 
published  at  Cologne  in  1562,  and  the  whole  work  was  republished 
at  the  same  place  in  15C8.  This  work  is  arranged  alphabetically,  and 
contains  much  laborious  research  and  acute  criticism  with  regard  to 
the  plants  then  known.  Although  he  appears  to  have  collected  plants 
himself,  he  has  described  but  few  new  onc3  in  this  work.  The 
medical  properties  of  the  plants  are  treated  of,  especially  those 
which  were  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Subjoined  to  this  book  is  one 
on  baths,  in  which  the  author  speaks  of  the  properties  of  various 
medicinal  springs  in  England,  Germany,  and  Italy.  His  other  writings 
connected  with  medicine  were,  a  work  on  the  wines  used  in  England, 
and  another  on  the  properties  of  treacle.  In  1514  Dr.  Turner  pub- 
lished at  Cologne  a  small  octavo  volume  on  the  birds  mentioned  by 
Pliny  and  Aristotle,  entitled  '  Avium  pioccipuarum,  quarum  apud 
Plinium  et  Aristotelem  mentio  est,  Historia.'  In  Gesuer's  great  work 
the  'Historia  Animalium,'  there  is  an  account  of  the  British  fishes  by 
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a  sound  critic  and  accurate  observer  in  the  science  of  zoology. 

Dr.  Turuer  published  several  works  on  controversial  divinity  ;  also 
a  collation  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English,  with  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  copies.    He  also  translated  several  works 

on  science  and  divinity  from  the  Latin  iuto  English. 

His  fondness  for  plants  led  him  to  their  cultivation,  and  he  had 
botanic  gardens  at  Wells  and  Kew.  He  died  July  7,  1568,  leaving  a 
large  family.  Turner  was  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  natural 
science  in  Great  Britain,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  stormy  period 
in  which  he  lived,  and  the  shortness  of  his  life,  he  evidently  pox 
a  genius  that  could  have  placed  its  possessor  foremost  in  the  ranks 
of  the  cultivators  of  natural  history. 

TURPIN  or  TIHTN,  Latinised  TURPI'NUS,  was  originally  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  the  convent  of  St.  Denis  near  Paris  ;  but  Charle- 
magne raised  him,  in  773,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Rheitns.  This 
dignity  he  held  until  his  death,  in  811,  or,  according  to  Rivet,  800. 
There  is  a  Latin  romance  in  verse  containing  an  account  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  Charlemagne  into  Spain  against  the  Saracens,  of  his  conquest 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  heroic  death  of  Roland  in  the  vale  of  Ron- 
cesvalles.  This  poem,  which  is  entitled  '  Historia  de  Vita  Caroli 
Magni  t  t  Rolaudi,'  was  formerly  ascribed  to  Archbishop  Turpin,  as  is 
stated  on  the  title-page  of  several  manuscripts.  But  among  the  many 
arguments  which  have  been  advanced  against  that  opinion,  ono  is 
sufficient  to  show  its  inconsistency.  The  author  of  the  romance 
speaks  of  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  although  it  is  an  attested  fact  that 
Archbishop  Turpin  died  before  the  emperor.  The  work  was  in  ail 
probability  composed  about  the  end  of  the  11th  or  the  beginning  of 
the  T2th  century.  Whether  the  name  of  the  author  was  really  Tur- 
pin, and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  confusion,  or  whether  it  is  a  mere 
forgery,  for  which  the  circumstances  of  those  times  formerly  offered 
many  temptations,  cannot  be  decided.  Thus  much  only  seems  clear, 
that  the  writer's  object  was  to  exhibit  Charlemagne  as  the  model  of  a 
hero  in  combating  paganism  aud  the  pagans,  and  thereby  to  work 
upon  his  contemporaries,  so  as  to  rouse  them  to  take  part  in  the 
Crusades.  The  tendency  of  the  poem  is  a  religious  one,  and  it  bears 
great  marks  of  being  the  work  of  a  learned  monk,  especially  in  the 
subtle  disputes  between  the  heroes,  who  fight  as  much  with  their 
tongues  as  with  their  swords.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  work  is 
of  great  interest,  being  one  of  the  earliest  poetical  productions  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  is  printed  in  S.  Schardius'  and  Rcuber's  collections 
of  '  Scriptores  Rerum  Gcrraanicarum.'  A  separate  edition  was  pub- 
lished by  Cianipi  at  Florence,  8vo,  1822,  and  another  in  1823. 

(Vossius,  De  Historicis  Lat.,  p.  298  ;  Bayle.  Dictionttah-c  Wist,  el 
Crit ,  under  'Turpin;'  Rivet,  Hist.  Litt.  de  I"-  France,  t.  IV.) 

TURPIN  DE  CRISSK,  LANCELOT,  Comte  de  Crissd,  a  writer  ou 
tactics,  of  considerable  celebrity,  the  materials  for  whose  biography 
are,  when  his  reputation  ia  taken  into  account,  astonishingly  meagre. 
He  was  born  in  La  Beauce,  of  a  noble  family,  about  the  year  1715. 
He  eutcred  the  army  young;  obtained  a  company  in  1734,  aud  a 
regiment  of  hussars  in  1714.  He  distinguished  himself  in  his  charge 
of  colonel  in  the  wars  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general. 

In  the  midst  of  a  successful  career  (about  1753  ?)  he  astonished  his 
friends  by  renouncing  the  world,  and  commencing  a  noviciate  in  the 
abbey  of  La  Trappe.  His  flight  from  the  sanctuary  of  asceticism  was 
as  abrupt  as  his  entry  into  it.  Soon  after  this  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  make  himself  a  saint,  he  became  a  husband,  taking  in  marriage  a 
daughter  of  the  Marechal  di  Lavendhal,  a  lady  of  literary  tastes, 
called  by  her  contemporaries  the  secretary  of  the  Abbe-  de  V:oisenon,* 
who  nominated  her  his  lite,  try  executor,  an  office  which,  like  some 
literary  executors  of  a  later  J  ate,  she  discharged  by  publishing  all  the 
rubbish  of  his  study. 

In  1754  Turpin  de  Crissd  made  his  ddbfit  as  an  author  by  publishing 
in  conjunction  with  Castilhon,  the  'Amusemens  Philosophiques  et 
Litdraires  de  deux  Amis.'  The  epistle  dedicatory  to  J.  J.  Rousseau 
was  composed  by  our  author.  Rousseau  remarked,  for  his  encourage- 
ment, that  the  work  was  not  bad  enough  to  entitle  its  author  to 
despair  of  attaining  eminence,  nor  good  enough  to  entitle  him  to  dis- 
pense with  making  a  better.  In  the  same  year  appeared  a  more 
important  work  by  Turpin  de  Crissd — 'The  Essay  ou  tne  Art  of  War,' 
upon  which  his  reputation  mainly  rest3.  It  was  translated  iuto 
German  by  the  express  orders  of  Frederic  the  Great.  Ligonier 
accepted  the  dedication  of  the  Engli-h  translation  by  Captain  Otway ; 
the  Essay  was  also  translated  into  Russian ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
advance  made  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  war  since  the  time  of  its 
publication,  it  is  still  regarded  as  a  work  of  authority.  The  work  is 
divided  into  five  books.  In  the  first  every  possible  operation  of  a 
campaign  (with  the  exception  of  sieges)  is  systematically  explained ; 
the  second  treats  of  the  precautions  to  be  observed  in  attacking  the 
enemy  in  the  field  ;  the  third,  of  cantonments;  the  fourth,  of  attack- 
ing the  enemy  in  quarters;  the  fifth,  of  partisan  warfare  and  the 
management  of  light  troops. 

In  1757  Turpin  de  Crissd  was  recalled  to  active  service;  in  17C1  he 
was  created  Mardchal-de-camp  ;  in  1771  he  was  made  a  commander  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Louis  ;  in  1760  he  w  as  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general, and  obtained  in  the  following  year  the  appointment  of 
governor  of  Fort  Scarpe  at  Douai.    His  name  appears  in  the  list  of 
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licutonants-grncral  in  1792.  lie  was  one  of  tlio  emigration,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  died  in  Germany  in  laich  obscurity,  that  both  tlio 
time  and  place  of  his  death  aro  unknown.  His  wife  died  before  him, 
in  tlio  year  1785  :  it  docs  not  appear  that  they  had  any  family. 

Active  servico  did  not  withdraw  his  attention  from  tlio  literature  of 
his  profession.  M.  Weiss  (who  alone  has  endeavoured  to  throw  somo 
light  on  the  personal  history  of  Turpin  do  Crissc)  mentions,  in  tho 
'Biographic  Universale,'  '  Commentairos  sur  les  Memoires  do  Monte- 
euouli,'  published  in  1769;  and  'Couiuientaires  sur  les  Institutions  do 
Vegcce,'  published  in  1770.  M.  Weiss  says  of  the  former,  that  Turpin 
do  Orissd  confiues  himself  for  the  most  part  to  the  task  of  explaining 
Lis  author;  of  tho  latter,  that  the  commentator  confines  himself  to 
the  first  three  books  of  Vegetius,  but  throws  out  many  suggestions  in 
his  notes,  which  have  been  adopted  without  acknowledgment.  The 
'  Commentaires  do  Cesar,  avec  des  Notes  bistoriques,  critiques,  ct 
niilitaires,'  mentioned  also  by  M.  Weiss  as  published  in  1785,  is  a 
reprint  of  Clarke's  text  of  tho  '  Commentaries,'  with  Wailly's  trans- 
lation (altered  in  a  few  places  by  tho  Count)  in  opposite  columns, 
numerous  notes,  and  plans  of  battles.  The  military  remarks  of  tho 
editor  are  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  edition. 

The  only  works  of  Turpin  de  Criese"  wo  have  seen — the  '  Essay  on 
the  Art  of  War,' and  the  'Notes  on  Caesar' — indicate  extensive  reading 
in  the  author,  and  a  sobriety  of  judgment  for  which  the  story  of  his 
entry  and  retreat  from  La  Trappe  scarcely  prepares  the  reader.  The 
value  of  his  writings,  as  expositions  of  military  theory,  may  bo 
inferred  from  the  predilection  evinced  for  them  by  Frederic  the  Great 
of  Prussia. 

TURSELLI'NUS,  HORA'TIUS,  a  learned  Jesuit,  whose  real  name 
was  Torselliuo.  He  was  born  at  Rome  in  1515,  aud  belonged  to  a  dis- 
tinguished family  of  that  city.  He  devoted  himself  from  early  youth 
with  indefatigable  zeal  to  classical  studies.  In  15G2  ho  entered  tho 
order  of  the  Jesuits.  lie  afterwards  taught  iu  the  institutions  of  his 
order  at  Florence  and  Loretto,  aud  in  1579  he  was  appointed  rector  of 
the  seminary  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome,  iu  which  office  he  continued  to 
exercise  a  very  beneficial  influence  for  twenty  years,  down  to  his  death 
on  the  6th  of  April  1599. 

Turselliuus  was  one  of  the  best  Latin  scholars  that  have  ever  lived, 
and  his  work  on  the  Latiu  particles  is  still  the  best  book  on  that 
subject.  His  principal  works  are  :  1,  '  De  Vita  S.  Fraucisci  Xavcrii 
Libri  Sex,'  Rome,  1591,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  1596,  4to  : 
the  work  is  of  great  interest,  not  only  on  account  of  the  distinguished 
mau  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  but  also  because  it  contains  much 
information  about  the  missions  of  that  time.  It  has  been  translated 
into  nearly  all  the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  2,  '  Historic  Laure- 
tana,  libri  quiDque,'  4to,  Rome,  1597.  This  is  a  history  of  the 
miraculous  image  of  the  Virgiu  Mary  at  Loretto.  3,  1  De  Usu  Par- 
ticularum  Latini  Sermouis,'  12mo,  Rome,  159S.  This  very  excellent 
work  was  reprinted  and  edited,  with  additions  and  corrections,  by  J. 
Thomasiua  in  1673,  aud  by  J.  C.  Schwarz  in  1719  ;  it  is  al-o  printed  in 
the  English  edition  of  Facciolati's  'Lexicon  totius  Latinitatis  :'  the 
best  edition  is  that  of  Hand,  8vo,  Leipzig,  1829.  4,  'Epitome  Histo- 
iriarum  a  Mundo  Condito  ad  annum  159S.'  This  work  is  a  universal 
history,  in  ten  books,  written  in  the  Italian  language.  Although  it  is 
very  brief,  it  has  always  been  held  iu  high  esteem,  aud  has  not  only 
been  continued  by  several  subsequent  editors,  but  also  translated  into 
several  other  languages. 

(For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  Life  of  Tursellinus,  see  R. 
Retelius,  who  has  incorporated  his  work  on  the  Latin  particles  iu  his 
Scriptores  de  drgantiori  Latinitate  Sclecli  ;  and  compare  Alegatnbe, 
Bibliotheca  Script'  rum  Societatis  Jesu ;  Mandosius,  Bibliollicca  Romano.) 

TURTUN,  WILLIAM,  M.D.,  a  distinguished  naturalist.  He 
resided  at  Swansea,  in  South  Wales,  where  he  practised  his  profession 
and  cultivated  with  great  ardour  the  pursuit  of  natural  history.  One 
of  his  earliest  works  was  '  The  British  Fauna,  containing  a  com- 
pendium of  the  Zoology  of  the  British  Islands.'  The  first  volume  was 
published  at  Swausea  in  1807.  It  embraced  a  description  of  the 
families,  genera,  and  species  of  British  animals,  iu  a  neat  duodecimo 
volume,  and  the  author  intended  to  publish  in  subsequent  volumes  an 
aceouutofthe  plants  and  minerals  of  Great  Britain.  The  intention 
I  teems  never  to  have  been  fulfilled.  In  1819,  he  published  '  A  Cou- 
chological  Dictionary  of  the  British  Islands,'  in  which  he  gives  an 
accouut  of  the  structure  and  localities  of  the  mollusca  of  Great 
I  Britain.  He  subsequently  published  at  Exeter,  in  1S22,  a  larger 
work  with  illustrations,  in  4to,  entitled  '  Conchylia  Insularum  Britan- 
nicarum,  or  the  Shells  of  the  British  Islands  systematically  arranged.' 
In  1830  he  published  the  'Bivalve  Shells  of  the  British  Islands,  syste- 
matically arranged.'  In  1831  appeared  his  'Manual  of  the  Land  and 
i  Fresh-Water  Shells  of  the  British  Islands,'  a  work  so  well  adapted  for 
the  study  of  the  creatures  to  which  it  was  devoted,  that  a  second 
edition,  edited  by  Dr.  John  Edward  Gray,  of  the  British  Museum,  ap- 
peared in  1840.  Dr.  Turtou  contributed  several  papers  to  the  '  Maga- 
zine of  Natural  History,'  chiefly  devoted  to  the  description  of  new 
British  shells.    He  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnaean  Society  iu  1S09. 

TUSSER,  THOMAS.  The  amusing  poetical  autobiography  of  this 
quaint  writer,  although  it  forms  almost  the  only  source  of  information 
respecting  his  personal  history,  is  unfortunately  deficient  of  dates. 
Warton  supposes  his  birth  to  have  taken  place  about  1523  ;  but  in  the 
biography  prefixed  to  Dr.  Mavor's  edition  of  his  book  it  is  shown  from 
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Rcveral  circumstances  that  1515  in  a  more  probable  date.  Ho  wan 
born  at  Rivenhall,  near  Witham,  iu  Essex,  of  a  family  which  is  re- 
corded as  bearing  arms  iu  tho  heralds'  visitation  in  1570  :  ho  MM 
taught  singing  at  an  early  age,  and  became  a  chorister  iu  the  collegiate 
chapel  of  Wallingfurd  Castle,  where  ho  had  to  endure  coarse  fare  and 
rough  treatment,  and  from  whence  ho  was  removed  by  impressment, 
according  to  a  barbarous  cuBtom  formerly  existing,  by  which  boys 
might  be  forcibly  removed  from  any  choir  for  the  service  of  the  rojal 
chapel.  After  being  for  some  timo  compelled,  as  be  s">ys,  "to  servo 
the  choir,  now  thero,  now  here,"  he  was  admitted  into  St.  Paul's, 
whero  ho  profited  by  the  instruction  of  John  Redford,  then  orgauibt  of 
that  cathedral.  From  St.  Paul's  ho  went  to  Eton,  where  he  experienced 
some  severity  from  tho  master,  Nicholas  LTdalL  Ho  subsequently 
removed  to  Cambridge  :  after  which  he  returned  to  court,  and  appears 
to  have  been  a  retainer  in  tho  family  of  William  lord  Paget.  When  ho 
had  spent  ton  years  at  court,  probably  engaged  iu  his  mu>ical  capacity, 
lie  married,  and  became  a  farmer  at  Katwade,  now  Cattiwade,  iu 
Suffolk,  whero  he  wrote  his  celebrated  work  on  husbandry,  of  which 
the  first  edition  appeared  iu  1557,  entitled  '  A  lluudreth  Good  Pointes 
of  Husbandries'  After  several  other  changes  of  residence,  and  marry- 
ing a  second  time,  Tusser  returned  to  Loudon,  whence,  about  1574,  ho 
went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
plague.  He  is  supposed  to  have  returned  to  London,  where  he  died 
about  1580,  or  between  that  year  and  15S5.  After  passing  through 
several  editions,  his  work  appeared  iu  an  enlarged  form  in  1573, .under 
the  following  title:  '  Fiue  Huudreth  Points  of  Good  Husbandry, 
vuited  to  as  many  of  Good  Huswiferie,'  &e.,  'Set  forth  by  Thorn  is 
Tusser,  gentleman,  seruant  to  the  honourable  Lord  Paget,  of  Beude- 
sei  t.'  This  work  was  many  times  reprinted,  with  various  alterations  ; 
but  most  of  tho  enrly  editions  are  rare,  probably  on  account  of  tho 
copies  being  worn  out  with  frequent  use.  Dr.  Mavor  reprinted  it  iu 
1S12,  together  with  a  list  of  all  the  known  editions,  and  such  informa- 
tion as  he  could  collect  respecting  the  author.  Fuller  says  of  him,  in 
his  '  Worthies  of  Essex,'  that  ho  "  was  successively  a  musician,  school- 
master, serving-man,  husbandman,  grazier,  poet,  moie  skilful  in  all 
than  thriving  in  any  vocation.  He  traded  at  large  in  oxen,  sheep, 
dairies,  gram  of  all  kinds,  to  no  profit.  Wheth'r  he  bought  or  sold, 
ho  lost ;  and,  when  a  renter,  impoverished  himself,  and  never  enriched 
his  landlord."  "  Yet,"  he  adds,  "hath  he  laid  down  excellent  rules  in 
his  book  of  husbandry  and  huswifry  (so  that  the  observer  thereof 
must  be  rich)  in  his  own  defence.'*  It  is  written  in  familiar  verse,  in 
numerous  detached  chapters,  and  with  much  variety  of  measure  ;  and 
it  is,  PS  observed  by  Warton,  who  styles  Tusser  the  British  Varro, 
"  valuable  as  a  genuine  picture  of  the  agriculture,  the  rural  arts,  and 
the  domestic  economy  and  customs  of  our  industrious  ancestors."  Tho 
life  of  the  author,  which  forms  by  no  means  the  least  amusing  part  of 
the  book,  appears  to  have  been  first  printed  with  the  edition  of  1573. 

TUTILO,  a  celebrated  monk  of  the  latter  part  of  the  9th  century, 
of  the  convent  of  St.  Gall  iu  Switzerland.  Tutilo  and  Notker,  of  the 
same  convent,  were  the  most  celebrated  painters,  sculptors,  and  gold- 
workers  of  their  time  in  Germany.  Tutilo  was  a  universal  genius, 
and  not  only  an  artist :  he  was  musician,  poet,  orator,  and  statesman. 
Ekkehard,  junior,  au  old  German  Latiu  writer,  thus  describes  him  : — 
"  Erat  enim  valde  eloquens,  voce  clara  ct  dulci,  caelaturae  elegans,  pic- 
turao  artifcx,  ac  mirificus  aurifex,  musicus,"  &c.  The  emperor  Charles 
the  Thick  complained  that  such  a  mau  should  be  shut  up  in  a  convent. 

Tutilo  was  contemporary  with  the  abhot  Sdomo  of  St.  Gall 
(891-921),  who  was  a  great  patron  of  the  arts,  and  he  made  for  him  a 
goldeu  crucifix,  richly  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  and  precious  stones. 
He  made  also  a  celebrated  sitting  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  gold, 
for  a  church  at  Metz,  by  which  he  acquired  great  celebrity  :  it  boro 
the  inscription,  "  Hoc  pauthema  pia  ca;laverat  ipsa  Maria."  Ono 
account  says  painted.  This  image  or  painting  was  veuerated  at  Mctz. 
Iu  the  church  of  St.  Otmahr,  also  at  St.  Gall,  the  altar  of  St.  Gall  was 
decorated  with  some  copper  plates,  on  which  the  life  of  the  saiut  was 
engraved  or  carved  by  Tutilo.  Ho  is  said  to  have  died  in  S96,  and 
this  date  is  twice  repeated  by  Fiorillo;  yet  he  calls  him  a  monk  of  the 
10th  century.  Other  writers  also  call  him  a  monk  of  tho  10th  century. 
Lessing  and  some  others  have  supposed  that  Tutilo,  or  Tuotilo,  as  his 
name  is  also  written,  aud  the  Theophilus  Presbyter  who  wrote  a 
treatise  iu  Latiu  upou  oil-painting  and  other  arts  iu  or  about  the  10th 
century,  were  the  same  person,  but  there  really  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
ground  for  this  opinion.  There  are  manuscripts  of  the  old  treatise  by 
the  monk  Theophilus,  more  or  less  complete,  at  Wo'.fcubuttel,  Leipzig, 
Paris,  in  the  Biitish  Museum,  aud  at  Cambridge.  An  entire  copy  of 
tho  Welfeubiittel  manuscript  was  printed  in  17sl  at  Brunswick,  iu  the 
sixth  number  of  Lessing's  'Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  und  Litteratur,' 
aud  by  Comte  Ch.  de  l'Escalopier,  Paris,  1S43  ;  aud  (with  au  English 
translation  and  notes)  by  Mr.  R.  Heudrie,  jun  ,  from  the  manuscript  in 
the  British  Museum,  Loudon,  1S47.  The  treatise  is  iu  three  books, 
and  is  known  under  the  title  '  Theophili  Presbyttri  Diversarum  Artium 
Schednla;'  also 'De  omui  Scientia,  Artis  Pingcndi ;'  but  it  treats  of 
other  arts  besides  painting.  The  authenticity  of  this  work  has  been 
doubted  by  some,  who  have  confounded  the  invention  of  Van  Eyck 
with  that  of  simply  using  oil  as  a  vehicle  for  pigments.  This  subject 
has  been  entered  into  at  length  by  Raspe,  in  a  1  Critical  Treatise  on 
Oil-Fainting,'  published  iu  London  iu  1787  ;  by  Knirim,  in  a  work 
entitled  1  The  Resin-Painting  of  the  Ancients '  ('  Harzmalerei  de* 
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Alteu  '),  Leipzig,  1839  ;  in  Cte  de  l'Escalopier's  '  Thdophile,  Pretre  et 
Moine,  Essai  sur  diver3  Arts;'  in  Mr.  Hendrie's  translation,  noticed 
above ;  and  in  Eastlake's  '  Materials  for  a  History  of  Oil-Paiutiui;,' 
London,  1847.  Various  old  notices  of  Tutilo  are  printed  in  the 
'  Rerum  Alemannicarum  Scriptores,'  &c,  of  Golda^t. 

TWEDDELL,  JOHN,  was  born  ou  the  1st  of  June  1769,  at  Threop- 
wood,  near  Hexham,  in  Northumberland,  where  his  father  Francis 
Tweddel  was  a  uiuch-respectcd  magistrate.  His  early  education  was 
conducted  by  his  mother,  who  is  much  praised  for  her  piety  and 
maternal  affection.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Hart- 
ford, near  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  which  was  then  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Matthew  Kaine,  who  watched  and  directed  the  studies  of  young 
Tweddell  with  anxious  care.  After  he  had  left  school,  and  before 
entering  the  University  of  Cambridge,  he  studied  for  somi  time  under 
Dr.  Samuel  Tarr,  who  made  his  pupil  familiar  with  the  best  writers  of 
antiquity,  and  at  the  same  time  secured  his  permanent  esteem  and 
attachment.  Tweddell  gained  the  highest  classical  honours  in  the  | 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  in  1792  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
Trinity  College.  His  '  Prolusiones  Juvenile!,'  which  he  published  the 
year  after  (1793),  show  the  extent  and  versatility  of  his  powers,  and 
raised  at  the  time  great  expectations  of  the  young  scholar.  His  own 
inclination  would  have  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  cl.i-sical  learuin/, 
or,  as  some  of  his  letters  suggest,  to  a  diplomatic  career;  but  in 
deference  to  his  father,  who  wished  that  he  should  study  the  law — 
although  this  profession  was  altogether  against  his  taste — he  entered 
the  Midde  Temple.  Here  ho  devoted  himself  to  his  new  pursuits 
with  as  much  application  as  his  aversion  to  them  would  allow  him. 
At  last  however  he  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  continue  his  studies, 
and  made  up  his  mind  to  travel  for  some  years  in  order  to  prepare 
himself  for  a  different  courso  of  life,  and  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  courts  of  Europe  and  their  several  systems  of  policy.  Accordingly 
he  embarked  for  Hamburg  on  the  24th  of  September  1795.  He 
travelled  through  the  north  of  Europe,  Switzerlaud,  and  thence  east- 
ward iuto  Asia,  where  he  visited  among  other  parts  the  Crimea  and 
the  coasts  of  the  Euxine.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  several  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  to  Athens,  where  he  took  up  his  residence  for 
some  months.  With  the  most  ardent  zeal  he  explored  and  described 
the  remains  of  ancient  art  and  architecture,  and  employed  a  distin- 
guished French  artist  of  the  name  of  Preaux  in  making  drawings  for 
him.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  pursuits  he  died,  on  the  25th  of  July 
1799,  after  a  short  illness,  and  was  buried  within  the  precincts  of  the 
temple  of  Theseus.  A  monument  was  erected  on  his  grave,  with  a 
Greek  inscription,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Walpole. 

During  the  whole  time  of  his  travels  Tweddell  kept  a  diary,  in 
which  he  recorded  everything  remarkable  he  met  with,  intending  on 
his  return  to  England  to  publish  an  account  of  his  travels,  together 
■with  some  of  the  drawings  made  by  Preaux.  After  his  death 
his  friends  accordingly  made  all  possible  efforts  to  get  his  effects, 
manuscripts,  and  drawings  over  to  England.  A  great  number  of 
manuscripts,  together  with  upwards  of  300  highly-finished  drawings, 
were  actually  forwarded  from  Athens  to  Constantinople,  and  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  English  ambassador  there,  but  nothing  ever  reached 
this  country,  and  all  investigations  that  have  been  instituted  by  the 
friends  of  Tweddell  have  remained  without  any  result.  The  only 
memorial  which  remains  of  his  travels  is  a  number  of  letters  addressed 
to  his  friends  in  England,  which  were  published  by  his  brother  the 
Rev.  Robert  Tweddell,  under  tho  title  '  Remains  of  the  late  John 
Tweddell,  &c.,  being  a  Selection  of  his  Letters  from  various  parts  of 
the  Continent,  together  with  a  re  publication  of  his  "  Prolusiones 
Juveniles,"'  4to,  London,  1815.  This  collection  of  letters  is  preceded 
by  a  memoir  of  the  author,  by  his  brother  Robert,  who  has  drawn  a 
most  charming  picture  of  the  amiable,  pure,  and  modest  character  of 
his  brother,  which  is  perfectly  borne  out  by  the  spirit  that  pervades 
these  letters.  Respecting  the  loss  of  the  manuscripts  and  drawings, 
^nd  all  that  was  said  about  the  matter  at  the  time,  see  the  '  British 
Critic,'  vol.  v. 

TWINING,  THOMAS,  the  only  son  of  a  tea-merchant  by  his  first 
wife,  was  born  in  1734.  His  father  wished  his  son  to  succeed  him  in 
his  business,  but  as  Thomas  had  an  invincible  desire  to  devote  him- 
self to  study,  his  father  gave  way  to  him  and  sent  him  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  entered  Sidney  College.  Here  he  distinguished  himself 
not  only  as  a  scholar,  but  by  his  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  know- 
ledge of  music  :  he  was  an  able  performer  ou  the  harpsichord,  the 
organ,  and  the  violin,  and  few  persons  knew  more  about  the  history 
and  science  of  the  art  than  Twining.  In  1760  he  took  his  degree  of 
B.  A.,  and  three  years  later  that  of  M.A.  In  1768  he  became  rector  of 
White  Notley  in  Essex,  to  which,  in  1770,  the  living  of  St.  Mary, 
Colchester,  was  added.  To  this  latter  appointment  he  was  presented 
by  Dr.  Lowth,  then  bishop  of  Loudon,  without  any  other  recommen- 
dation than  that  of  his  personal  character.  Henceforth  he  devoted 
himself  without  any  desire  of  further  preferment  to  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  parochial  duties  and  to  the  pursuit  of  study,  until 
his  death,  on  the  6th  of  August  1804,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

Twining  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning  and  of  great  taste  in 
the  arts,  especially  poetry  and  music.  He  had  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  languages,  and  is  said  to  have  spoken  and  written  French 
and  Italian  with  the  same  correctness  and  fluency  as  his  mother 
tongue.    In  tho  performance  of  his  clerical  duties  he  was  most  con- 


scientious, aDd  during  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  he  scarcely  ever 
allowed  himself  to  be  absent  from  his  parishioners  more  than  a  fort- 
night in  a  year,  although  his  society  was  very  much  courted.  The 
only  work  that  Twining  ever  published  is  a  translation  of  Aristotle's 
'  Poetics,'  which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  best  English  translations  of 
ancient  writers.  It  was  published  under  the  title  '  Aristotle's  Treatise 
on  Poetry  translated,  with  Notes  on  the  Translation  and  on  tho 
Original ;  and  two  Dissertations  on  Poetical  and  Musical  Imitation,' 
London,  4to,  17t9.  A  second  edition,  with  some  improvements  and 
additions  by  the  author,  was  edited  by  his  nephew,  Daniel  Twining, 
London,  2  vols.  8vo,  1S12.  His  notes  and  dissertations  are  worthy  of 
the  atteution  of  every  one  who  studies  the  theory  of  poetry  and  music. 

TWINING,  WILLIAM,  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  passed  the 
early  part  of  his  life  there,  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  Dr.  John 
Halliburton,  a  medical  practitioner  at  Halifax.  His  medical  education 
was  completed  in  London,  and,  after  becoming  a  member  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  he  entered  the  medical  department  of  the  army 
in  1812.  After  being  employed  for  some  time  in  the  military  hospital 
at  Hilsea,  be  served  for  a  short  time  in  the  Peninsula,  and  iu  1815/  ] 
after  another  service  at  Hilsea,  joined  the  army  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  returned  with  his  regiment  in  1818.  He  remained  in  England, 
doing  duty  at  different  stations,  till  1821,  when  he  went  to  Ceylon,  ' 
and  after  residing  there  for  a  short  time,  accompanied  the  governor, 
Sir  Edward  Paget,  to  India.  In  1823  he  was  placed,  at  his  own 
request,  on  half-pay,  and  in  1830  be  resigned  his  commission,  and 
entered  into  private  practice  at  Calcutta,  where  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  surgeons  to  the  civil  hospital,  and  died  in  high  reputation  and 
esteem  in  1835. 

Mr.  Twining  wrote  numerous  papers  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  Calcutta,'  of  which  he  was  secretary,  and  one  of  < 
the  most  active  members,  and  other  short  essays;  but  his  chief  work 
was  his  'Clinical  Illustrations  of  tho  more  important  Diseases  of  1 
Bengal,  with  the  result  of  an  Enquiry  iuto  their  Pathology  and  Treat-  , 
ment/  Calcutta  and  London,  2  vols.  8vo,  1832  and  1835.    He  was 
recommended  to  undertake  this  work  by  the  heads  of  the  medical 
department  at  Bengal ;  and  it  has  been,  ever  since  its  publication,  a  gj 
book  of  the  highest  authority  on  all  the  questions  of  which  it  treats, 
and  one  of  the  few  composing  the  libraries  of  the  medical  officers  iu  J 
the  Indian  army. 

TWLSS,  RICHARD,  an  English  tourist,  born  in  1747,  and  died 
in  London  on  the  5th  of  March,  1821.    Born  to  an  independent 
fortune,  he  indulged  his  taste  for  travelling  in  an  extensive  tour,  which  \ 
embraced  Holland,  Uelgium  (then  the  Austrian  Netherlands),  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Bohemia,  and  was  completed  in 
1770.    Before  setting  out  on  his  foreign  travels  he  had  visited  Scot- 
land.   In  1772  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in 
1775  he  went  to  Ireland.    He  re-visited  France  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.    The  subsequent  year3  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  litera- 
ture and  the  fine  arts,  of  which,  especially  of  music,  he  was  an  admirer. 
He  materially  injured  his  estate  by  entering  into  a  speculation  for  I 
making  paper  from  straw.     Hi3  published  works  are : — '  Travels  m 
through  Portugal  and  Spain  in  1772  and  1773-4,' London,  1775  ;  '  A 
Tour  in  Ireland  in  1775-8,'  London,  1776;  'The  Game  of  Chess;  ( 
being  a  compilation  of  Anecdotes  and  Quotations  relative,  to  the  game 
of  Chess,' 8vo,  London,  1787;   'A  trip  to  Paris  in  July  and  August,  \\ 
1792,  8vo,  London,  1793;    'Miscellanies,'  8vo,  London,  1805.  The 
Travels  through  Spain  and  Portugal  have  been  translated  into  French  j 
and  German.    The  tone  of  the  Tour  in  Ireland  provoked  great  wrath 
in  that  country,  and  elicited  'An  heroic  Epistle  from  Donna  Teiesa 
Panna  y  Ruiz,  of  Murcia,  to  R.  Twiss,  with  Notes  by  Himself,'  pub- 
lished at  Dublin  in  1776. 

TYCHO  BRAHE'.    [Brahe,  Tycho.] 

TYCHSEN,  OLAUS  GERHARD,  a  celebrated  Orientalist,  was  born  .  ] 
at  Tondern  in  Schleswig,  on  the  14th  of  December  1734.  His  father 
was  a  tailor,  in  very  poor  circumstances,  but  with  the  assistance  of 
some  benevolent  friends  he  was  enabled  to  allow  his  son,  who  evinced 
considerable  talent,  to  devote  himself  to  learned  studies.  Up  to  his 
seventeenth  year  Olaus  attended  the  grammar-school  of  his  native 
town,  and  thence  went  to  the  gymnasium  at  Altona,  where  the  cele- 
brated Maternus  de  Cila  had  great  influence  upon  him,  especially  in 
directing  his  attention  to  Oriental  studies.  In  a  short  time  Tychsen 
made  himself  master  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  with  the  peculiar 
dialect  spoken  by  the  German  Jews  of  all  parts  of  Germany.  Thus 
prepared  he  went  in  1756  to  the  University  of  Gottingen.  J.  H. 
Callenberg,  professor  at  Halle,  was  still  actively  engaged  in  his  labours 
for  the  conversion  of  Jews  and  Mohammedans  to  Christianity  ;  and 
when  Tychsen  had  finished  his  studies,  he  thought  him  a  fit  person  to 
engage  in  these  undertakings.  Tychsen  was  accordingly  sent  by 
Callenberg,  iu  1759,  on  a  journey  through  Germany  and  Denmark. 
In  1760  Callenberg  died,  and  Tychsen  returned  without  having  con- 
verted a  single  Jew.  In  this  year  the  University  of  Rostock  was 
transferred  to  Btitzow,  and  Tychsen  was  invited  as  professor  extra- 
ordinary of  Oriental  literature;  and  three  years  later  he  obtained  the 
ordinary  professorship  in  the  same  department.  Here  he  began  his 
varied  literary  activity,  which  soon  spread  his  name  over  all  Europe. 
A  part  of  the  professors  had  remained  at  Rostock  on  the  transfer  of 
the  university  to  Butzow ;  and  as  this  would  ultimately  have  led  to 
the  establishment  of  two  universities,  a  re-union  of  the  two  parts  was 
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brought  about  at  Rostock  iu  178!),  and  Tychsen  was  appointed  chief 
librarian  and  keeper  of  the  museum  of  Rostock,  which  ollioes  In:  held 
until  his  death.  In  1810,  after  having  been  employed  in  the  university 
for  fifty  years,  he  celebrated  his  jubilee,  and  received  various  honours 
and  distinctions  on  that  occasion.  He  died  at  Rostock  on  the  30th  of 
December  1815. 

Tychsen  was  a  mau  of  extraordinary  knowledge  in  his  departments, 
and  with  all  his  singularities  and  conceits,  he  promoted  the  study  of 
liiblical  and  Eastern  literature  more  than  any  man  of  his  time.  He 
undertook  tho  laborious  task  of  collecting  the  various  readings  of  the 
Old  Testament,  of  comparing  the  earliest  translations  with  the  original, 
ami  of  making  accurate  descriptions  of  the  most  remarkable  editions 
of  the  Bible.  His  controversies  with  Benjamin  Kennicot  were  among 
the  first  writings  of  the  kind  which  established  pound  principles  of 
biblical  criticism,  although  his  pietistical  tendency  prevented  the 
unbiassed  development  of  bis  inquiries  in  theological  matters.  He 
wrote  several  dissertations  on  tho  Arabic  and  Phcouician  languages, 
and  on  tho  inscriptions  of  Persepolis.  He  also  made  investigations 
into  the  hi-tory  of  the  various  Christian  sects  in  Asia  :  and  was  the 
fir.-t  who  directed  attention  to  tho  curious  catechism  of  the  Druses  iu 
Syria.  All  these  things  combined  to  procure  him  a  European  repu- 
tation, and  engaged  him  in  an  extensive  correspondence,  but  they 
also  produced  an  immoderate  degree  of  vanity,  and  the  presumption 
of  knowing  everything,  which  led  him  into  many  gross  absurdities, 
and  for  which  ho  was  now  and  then  severely  chastised,  as  in  his  con- 
troversies with  Francis  Perez  Bayer,  archdeacon  of  Valencia.  The 
most  important  among  Tychsen's  works  is  a  journal  called  '  Biitzowsche 
Kebenstundeu'  (leisure  hours  of  Biitzow),  whicli  contains  many  of  his 
essays.  It  appeared  at  Biitzow  from  1706  till  1769,  and  consists  of 
six  volumes.  His  library,  which  was  very  rich  in  manuscripts  and 
works  on  Oriental  and  Spanish  literature,  togethes  with  his  collection 
of  curiosities  of  all  kinds,  was  purchased  by  the  university  of  Rostock. 
It  was  owing  to  the  fame  of  Tychsen  that  the  Shah  of  Oude,  Ghazi 
uddin  Hyder  Redact  ud  Dowlah,  sent  to  the  university  of  Rostock  a 
copy  of  his  splendid  dictionary  and  grammar  of  the  Persian  language, 
in  seven  volumes  folio.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  Tychsen,  see  Hartmann,  Olaf  Gerhard  Tyclisen,  oder  Wan- 
dcrungen  dweh  die  mannichfulligsten  Uebiete  der  biblisch-Abiatischen 
lAteralur,  2  vols.  8vo,  Bremen,  1818-'/!0. 

TYCHSEN,  THOMAS  CHRISTIAN,  a  celebrated  Oriental  and 
classical  scholar,  was  born  on  the  8th  of  May  1758,  at  Horsbyll  in 
Schleswig,  where  his  father,  who  gave  him  a  sound  and  careful  educa- 
tion, was  a  clergyman.  His  first  studies  in  theology  and  philology 
were  at  Kiel :  ho  continued  them  from  the  year  1779  at  Gottingen 
under  Heyne.  After  the  completion  of  his  academical  course  he  was 
sent,  together  with  Moldenhauer,  on  a  scientific  journey,  in  which  he 
travelled  through  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Spain.  On  his  return 
in  17S4  he  was  appointed  professor  extraordinary  of  theology  at  Got- 
tingen, and,  four  years  later,  ordinary  professor  in  the  philosophical 
faculty.  He  continued  here  with  unwearied  activity  until  his  death 
on  the  23rd  of  October  1834.  During  the  long  period  of  his  professor- 
ship various  honours  aud  distinctions  were  conferred  upon  him,  and 
he  was  made  a  foreign  member  of  the  Asiatic  Societies  of  London  aud 
Paris,  and  of  the  Danish  and  Gottingen  Academies  of  Sciences.  Of 
the  latter  he  was  elected  president  in  1797.  Tychsen  wrote  a  great 
number  of  valuable  papers  on  antiquarian  and  numismatic  subjects,  iu 
various  scientific  periodicals.  Among  his  greater  works  we  may 
mention  his  manual  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  ('  Grundriss  einer 
Geschichte  der  Hebriier'),  Svo,  Gottingen,  1789;  his  edition  of  Q. 
Smyrnseus,  and  his  Arabic  Grammar  ('  Gramuiatik  der  Arabischen 
Schriftsprache'),  Svo,  Gottingen,  1823. 

TYE,  CHRISTOPHKR,  doctor  in  music,  a  mau  who  appears  pro- 
minently iu  musical  biography,  both  on  account  of  his  professional 
ability  and  as  possessor  of  some  literary  talent,  was,  according  to  Fuller 
('Worthies  of  England'),  born  in  Westminster,  aud  educated  in  the 
King's  Chapel.  He  was  especially  favoured  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  held 
the  distinguishing  appointment  of  musical  instructor  to  Priuce  Edward, 
and  most  probably  the  other  children  of  that  monarch.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music  at  Cambridge,  in  1545,  and,  ad 
euvdem,  at  Oxford  three  years  after.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
he  held  the  office  of  organist  to  the  Chapel-Royal,  for  which,  Fuller 
tells  us,  ho  produced  Beveral  "  excellent  Services  and  Anthems,  of  four 
and  five  parts,  which  were  used  many  years  after  his  death;"  and, 
we  will  add,  some  few  of  his  compositions  are  still  listened  to  with 
unfeigned  pleasure,  by  all  true  lovers  of  the  art  who  have  acquired 
any  knowledge  of  its  principles  and  are  acquainted  with  its  best 
specimens. 

In  a  play  by  Rowley,  printed  in  1G13,  is  a  dialogue  between  Prince 
Edward,  afterwards  I  d  ward  VI.,  and  Dr.  Tye,  in  which  the  illustrious 
pupil  announces  his  royal  father's  opinion  of  the  doctor's  merit: — 
"  I  oft  have  heard  my  father  mcrily  speake 
In  your  high  praise  ;  and  thus  his  MgUnrsse  saith, 
'England  one  God,  one  truth,  one  doctor  hath 
For  musicke's  art,  amWhat  is  Doctor Tve.'" 
In  later  days,  "  One  God,  one  Farinelli ! "  was  said  of  an  Italian 
eunuch,  the  fanatical  lady  who  screamed  it  out  from  a  box  at  the 
opera  net  knowing,  most  likely,  that  a  similar  absurdity,  not  to  call  it 
profaaeness,  had  been  uttered  three  centuries  before. 


Dr.  Tye  po-se^sed  a  considerable  knowledge)  of  Italian  as  well  as 
English  literature.  Ho  translate  1  iu  verso  tho  affecting  story  of  '  Theo- 
dore and  Houoria'  from  Boccaccio,  and  published  it  in  12mo,  black 
letter,  under  tho  title  of  '  A  Notable  I  li«torye  of  Nastigio  and  Trauersari, 
translated  out  of  Italian  into  English  verse,  by  0.  T. — Imprinted  at 
London,  in  Poule's  Churchyardo,  by  Thomas  Purefoote,  dwelling  at 
tho  sign  of  the  Lucrece,  anno  1509.'  He  also  commenced  a  translation 
of  tho  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  iu  vcr<<c,  of  which  ho  only  completed  the 
first  fourteen  chapters,  and  these  were  printed  in  1553  by  William 
Seres.  The  work  was  begun  because,  nays  Warton  ('  HLt.  of  Poetry'), 
Tye  "had  been  taught  to  believe  that  rhyme  and  edification  wero 
closely  connected,  and  that  every  part  of  scripture  would  bo  more 
instructive  and  better  received,  if  reduced  into  ver*e."  Combining  the 
musician  and  poet,  he  set  "  notes  to  echo  chapter  to  synge,  and  also  to 
play  upon  the  lute,"  and  dedicated  his  labours  "  To  the  vertuous  and 
godlye  learned  prince,  Edward  the  Sixth,"  his  crowned  pupil,  who 
certainly  took  a  pride  in  and  was  fond  of  displaying  the  musical  skill 
he  had  acquired  under  so  scientific  and  zealous  a  mait  r.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  has  given  a  specimen  both  of  the  poetry  aud  music  of  this 
work  iu  vol.  iii.  of  his  '  History.' 

Dr.  Tye  was  a  constant  attendant  at  court,  where  his  accomplish- 
ments rendered  him  a  welcome  visitor.  In  his  later  days  Anthony 
Wood  says  that  he  became  rather  peevish,  in  proof  whereof  he  states 
that  "  Sometimes  playing  on  the  organ  in  tho  chapel  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
[that]  which  contained  much  music,  but  little  to  delight  the  ear,  she 
would  send  the  verger  to  tell  him  that  he  played  out  of  tune ;  where- 
upon he  sent  word  that  her  ears  were  out  of  tune."  This  curious 
anecdote  appears,  as  a  note,  in  the  handwriting  of  Wood,  in  the  Ash- 
moleau  Manuscripts,  fob  189. 

TYNDALE,  or  TINDALE,  WILLIAM,  whose  name  is  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  English  reformation,  was,  according  to 
the  commonly  received  account,  born  about  1477,  at  Hunt's  Court,  in 
the  parish  of  Nibley,  iu  Gloucestershire,  the  residence  of  his  father,  John 
Tyndale,  son  of  Hugh,  Barou  de  Tyndale,  of  Langley  Castle,  Northum- 
berland, who,  having  escaped  some  years  before  from  a  battle  iu  which 
his  party  (that  of  the  Yorkists)  was  defeated,  had  settled  in  the  county 
of  Gloucester,  assumed  the  name  of  Hstchins,  Hitching,  or  Hutchins, 
aud  married  Alicia,  daughter  aud  sole  heiress  of  Hunt,  of  Hunt's 
Court.  William  is  said  to  have  been  the  second  of  three  eons.  Of  all 
this  however,  old  Foxe,  the  Martyrologist,  Tyndale's  earliest  biogra- 
pher, says  nothing  ;  aud  the  story  appears  to  rest  for  the  most  part  on 
tradition,  and  to  have  been  put  together  iu  its.  present  shape  in  very 
recent  times.  Neither  the  place  nor  time  of  the  battle  from  which 
Tyndale's  grandfather  made  his  escape  is  specified  ;  nor  do  the  retailers 
of  the  story  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  account  for  the  circumstance 
of  a  Yorkist  nobleman  being  obliged  to  keep  himself  concealed  (as  this 
account  supposes),  or  at  least  to  remain  divested  of  his  titles  and  his 
property,  throughout  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Moreover,  the  barony 
of  Tyndale  of  Langley  appears  to  have  been  extinct  for  nearly  three 
huudred  years  before  the  birth  of  the  reformer  :  the  last  baron  of  whom 
anything  is  known  died  without  male  issue  iu  tho  reign  of  Richard  I 
John  Foxe  says,  that  Tyndale  "  was  born  about  the  borders  of  Wales, 
aud  brought  up  from  a  child  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he  by 
lonj;  continuance  grew  up  and  increased,  as  well  in  the  knowledge  of 
tongues  and  other  liberal  arts  as  specially  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  whereunto  his  mind  was  singularly  addicted;  insomuch 
that  he,  lyiug  then  in  Magdalen  Hall,  read  privily  to  certain  students 
aud  fellows  of  Magdalen  College  some  parcel  of  divinity."  An  aucieut 
picture  of  Tyndale,  which  has  been  several  times  engraved,  is  preserved 
iu  the  library  of  Magdalen  Hall.  Tyndale  however  at  last  removed 
from  Oxford  to  Cambridge;  "where,"  proceeds  Foxe,  "after  he  had 
likewise  made  his  abode  a  certain  space,  being  now  further  ripened  in 
the  knowledge  of  God's  word,  leaving  that  university  also,  he  resorted 
to  one  Maister  Welch,  a  knight  of  Gloucestershire,  and  was  there 
schoolmaister  to  his  children,  and  in  good  favour  with  his  maister." 
At  the  house  of  this  Sir  John  Welch,  of  Little  Sodbury,  as  he  is 
called  by  other  authorities,  Tyndale  held  many  disputes  on  religious 
subjects  with  the  clerical  dignitaries  of  the  neighbourhood,  who 
frequented  Sir  Johu's  well  laden  table;  and  this  after  a  time  brought 
him  iuto  so  much  danger,  that  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  leave  the 
couutry  and  come  up  to  London.  After  preaching  for  some  time,  as 
he  had  also  been  accustomed  to  do  in  the  country,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Dunstau's  in  the  W%st,  he  attempted  to  get  iuto  the  service  of 
Tonstall,  then  bishop  of  London,  of  whose  learning  he  had  conceivtd  a 
great  admiration,  and  to  whom  he  made  his  court,  by  presenting  Lim, 
through  Sir  Henry  Guildford,  master  of  the  horse  and  comptroller  of 
the  king's  household,  with  a  trauslation  of  one  of  the  orations  of 
Isocrates ;  but  Tonstall  replied  that  his  house  was  full,  that  he  bad 
more  people  thau  be  could  well  provide  for,  and  advised  him  to  seek 
about  in  London  where  he  could  not  long  lack  employment  After 
this  he  was  taken  iuto  the  house  of  Humfrey  Mummuth,  or  Mon- 
mouth, an  eminent  mei  chant  and  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  city,  who 
kept  him  for  half  a  year,  and  then  settled  upon  him  an  annuity  of  ten 
pounds  to  enable  him  to  live  abroad.  Monmouth,  who  was  exten- 
sively connected  with  the  friends  of  the  new  opinions,  and  who  a  few 
years  after  this  got  into  trouble  on  that  account,  said  in  his  own 
examination  before  Bishop  Stokesley,  as  reported  in  another  part  of 
Foxe's  work,  "  The  said  Tyndale  lived  like  a  good  priest,  studying 
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both  night  and  day.  He  would  eat  but  sodden  meat,  by  his  good  will, 
nor  drink  but  small  single  beer.  He  was  never  seen  in  that  house  to 
wear  linen  about  him,  all  the  space  of  his  being  there."  Tyndale  now 
left  England,  and  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  to  Saxony,  where  he 
is  stated  to  have  conferred  with  Luther;  after  which  he  repaired  to 
the  Low  Countries  and  settled  at  Antwerp,  where  his  services  as  a 
preacher  were  very  acceptable  to  many  of  the  members  of  the  Erglish 
mercantile  factory  there  established.  It  was  probably  while  resident 
here  that,  if  he  did  not  begin,  he  at  least  executed  the  greater  part  of 
Lis  English  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  Of  this  remarkable 
work  the  first  edition  appears  to  have  been  an  8vo  volume  containing 
only  the  text,  which  was  printed  at  Wittenberg,  aud  published  either 
in  152:')  or  1526;  the  second  a  4to,  containing  glosses  as  well  as  the 
text,  the  printing  of  which  was  begun  at  Cologne  and  finished  at 
Wittenberg  or  at  Worms,  and  which  was  certainly  published  in  152G. 
lint  this  account  is  in  part  conjectural,  and  the  subject  is  one  upon 
which  bibliographers  are  not  a.-reed.  These  original  impressions 
appear  to  have  been  rapidly  sold  ;  aud  both  in  England,  and  among 
the  English  residents  on  the  continent,  the  demand  was  so  great,  that 
the  Dutch  booksellers  found  it  for  their  interest  to  produce  a  suc- 
cession of  reprints  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years.  It  was  not  till 
1 534  that  Tyndale  himself  brought  out  a  new  edition,  in  which  the 
translation  was  altered  and  improved  iu  a  great  many  passages.  In 
the  intirira  he  had  also  printed  at  Hamburg,  in  153U,  a  translation  of 
the  Five  Books  of  Moses  from  the  Hebrew,  in  which  he  is  understood 
to  have  been  assisted  by  Miles  Coverdale,  who  afterwards  produced  the 
first  English  translation  that  was  p'  iuted  of  the  entire  Scriptures  ;  and, 
in  1531,  he  published  at  the  same  place  a  version  of  the  Book  of  Jonas. 
During  his  residence  abroad  Tyndale  likwise  sent  to  the  press  several 
tracts  iu  vindication  of  his  theological  opinion!",  which  were  all 
written  in  bis  own  native  language,  and  were  probably  mostly  sold  in 
England.  He  was  master  of  an  admirable  English  style — easy,  correct, 
und  lucid,  and  at  the  same  time  full  of  idiomatic  vigour  and  expressive- 
ness: bis  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  iu  particular,  deserves  to 
be  ranked  as  one  of  the  classic  works  of  our  literature,  one  of  the  finest 
samples  we  possess  of  the  language  in  what  may  be  described  as  the 
first  stage  of  its  maturity,  when  it  had  attained  in  all  essential 
respects  the  form  aud  character  which  it  has  ever  since  preserved, 
although  it  had  not  effloresced  into  the  luxuiiance  and  full  manifesta- 
tion of  its  resources  which  it  exhibits  both  in  the  poetry  and  the 
prose  of  what  has  been  called  the  Elizabethan  age.  Tyndale  finished 
his  career  at  Antwerp  iu  1530'.  His  translations  of  the  Scriptures  aud 
his  other  publications  had  been  repeatedly  denounced  by  public 
authority  in  England  ;  and  at  last,  in  1534,  his  person  was  seized,  by 
the  contrivance,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  Enslish  government,  and  he  was 
conveyed  to  the  Castle  of  Vilvoord,  or  Villefort,  near  Brussels,  where 
he  was  kept  in  confinement  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and,  being  then 
brought  to  trial,  was  condemned  as  guilty  of  heresy  iu  conformity 
with  tbe  imperial  decree  promulgated  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  in 
1530.  Upon  this  sentence  he  was,  says  Foxe,  "  brought  forth  to  the 
place  of  execution,  was  there  tied  to  the  stake,  and  then  strangled 
first  by  the  hangman,  aud  afterwasd  with  fire  consumed."  The 
accounts  of  the  affair  that  have  come  down  to  us  however  are  very 
imperfect  aud  obscure  :  even  the  exact  dates  are  wanting. 

A  new  edition  of  Tyndale's  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was 
published  at  London,  in  small  4to,  inl83G;  it  is  very  beautifully 
executed,  anil  professes  to  be  printed  verbatim  from  a  copy,  supposed 
to  be  the  only  perfect  copy  extant,  in  the  library  of  the  Baptist 
College  at  Bristol,  of  the  first  impression  of  1525  or  152G.  Only  some 
specimens  are  given  of  the  alterations  in  the  revised  edition  of  1534. 
But  a  reprint  of  this  latter  edition  has  since  been  produced  by  the 
same  publisher  (Mr.  Bagster)  in  his  'English  Hexapla,'  Lond.,  4to, 
1841.  All  Tyndale's  original  writings  were  published,  along  with 
those  of  Frith  and  Barnes,  at  London,  in  1573,  in  a  folio  volume,  in 
which  they  occupy  478  pp.,  besides  an  index ;  and  there  is  a  modern 
edition  of  them,  along  with  those  of  Frith,  under  the  title  of  '  The 
Works  of  the  English  Reformers  William  Tyndale  and  John  Firth,' 
edited  by  Thomas  Russell,  A.M.,  3  vols.  8vo,  London,  1831.  In  this 
edition  Tyndale's  works  fill  the  two  first  volumes  aud  seventy  pages  of 
the  third.  The  most  detailed  life  of  Tyndal  is  a  Memoir  (of  89  pp.) 
by  Mr.  George  Offor,  prefixed  to  the  reprint  of  his  New  Testament; 
but  it  is  a  very  uncritical  performance.  s 

TYRA'NNIO  ^Yvpawiwv),  a  Greek  grammarian,  and  a  native  of 
Amisus  in  Pontus,  was  made  prisoner  by  Lucullus  during  his  campaign 
in  Pontus,  B.C.  72.  According  to  Suidas  the  original  name  of  this 
grammarian  was  Theophrastus,  instead  of  which  he  was  nick  named  or 
eurnamed  Tyrannio  on  account  of  his  severity  towards  those  who 
studied  under  him.  He  was  carried  to  Rome  by  Lucullus,  and  given 
as  a  present  to  Murena,  who  restored  him  to  freedom.  At  Rome  he 
occupied  himself  with  teaching  and  study,  and  is  said  to  have  amassed 
a  considerable  fortune.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  employed  in 
arranging  the  celebrated  library  of  Apellico,  which  Sulla  had  brought 
from  Athens,  and  which  contained  most  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus.  (Plut,  '  Sulla,'  26 ;  Strabo,  xiii.,  p.  609.)  That  he  had 
a  great  knowledge  of  books  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  Cicero  employed 
him  in  arranging  his  library,  which  Tyrannio  did  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  Cicero.  (Cicero,  'Ad  Att.,'  iv.,  4  and  8.)  That  he  however 
should  himself  have  possessed,  as  Suidas  states,  a  library  of  upwards 
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of  30,000  volumes,  is  hardly  credible.  Cicero  speaks  with  great 
respect  of  his  knowledge  and  his  mode  of  instruction ;  and  we  know 
that  about  the  year  B.C.  56  he  gave  lessons  in  the  house  of  Cicero  to 
Quintus,  the  son  of  Cicero's  brother  Quintus.  (Cicero,  '  Ad.  Q.  Erat.,' 
ii.  4.)  Strabo  (xii.,  p.  548)  also  mentions  him  as  one  of  the  persons 
whose  instruction  he  had  received.  He  appears  to  have  possessed 
considerable  knowledge  of  geography,  for  CiC3ro  attributes  much 
importance  to  some  objections  which  he  made  to  Eratosthenes  ('Ad 
Att.,'  ii.  G).  Cicero  alludes  to  a  work  of  Tyrannio  which  he  valued, 
but  does  not  inform  us  on  what  subject  it  was  written  ('  Ad.  Att.,' 
xii.  G  ;  '  Ad  Q.  Frat.,'  iii.  4.)  Tyrannio  died  of  a  paralytic  stroke  at  a 
very  advanced  age.    (Suidas,  b.  v.) 

Suidas  mentions  a  second  or  younger  Tyrannio,  whom  he  calls  a 
native  of  Phoenicia  and  a  pupil  of  the  elder  Tyraunio,  whose  n:ime  he 
also  adopted,  as  his  real  name  was  Diocles.  He  was  made  prisoner  iu 
the  war  between  Antony  and  Octavianus,  and  was  bought  by  one 
Dymas,  a  freedman  of  Octavianus.  He  gave  him  to  Terentia,  the  wife 
of  Cicero,  who  restored  him  to  freedom,  after  which  he  occupied  him- 
self with  teaching.  He  is  said  to  have  written  sixty-eight  works,  all  of 
which  are  now  lost.  Suidas  mentions  the  titles  of  some,  such  as  '  On 
the  Prosody  of  Homer,'  '  On  the  Parts  of  Speech,'  '  On  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage,' '  On  Orthography,'  and  similar  other  grammatical  works.  The 
circumstance  that  a  copious  writer  like  this  Tyrannio  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  ancient  author  except  Suidas,  has  led  some  modern  critics  to 
suppose  that  he  never  existed,  and  that  Suidas  has  made  some  great 
blunder.  (Brucker,  'Hist.  Philos.,' ii.,  p.  19.)  A  third  Tyrannio  is 
mentioned  by  Suidas  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Auguries,  in  three 
books,  and  some  other  works  which  are  not  specified. 

TYKKELL,  JAMES,  was  the  eldest  of  the  four  sons  of  Sir  Timothy 
Tyrrell,  of  Shotover,  near  Oxford,  by  Elizabeth,  only  child  of  Arch- 
bishop Usher;  and  was  born  in  Great  Queen-street,  London,  iu  May 
1642.  After  an  elementary  education  in  the  free  school  of  Camber- 
well,  he  was,  in  1657,  admitted  a  gentlemau  commoner  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  resided  three  years,  aud  then  entered  him- 
self of  the  Inner  Temple.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  September 
1GG3,  and  about  two  years  after  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  did  not 
however  follow  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  employed  a  life  of 
leisure  in  his  historical  inquiries  aud  the  composition  of  his  various 
works,  residing  at  first  on  his  estate  at  Oakley,  near  Brill,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  afterwards  at  Shotover,  for  the  fake  of  easier  access  to 
the  Oxford  libraries.  He  died  in  1718,  leaving  by  his  wife  Mary, 
daughter  and  hein  ss  of  Sir  Michael  Hutchinson,  of  Hadbury  iu  Wor- 
cestershire, one  son,  Lieutenant-General  James  Tyrrell,  who  was 
governor  of  Gravesend  aud  Tilbury  Fort,  and  afterwards  of  Berwick 
and  Holy  Island,  and  sat  in  parliament  for  Boroughbridge  from  1722 
till  his  death  in  August  1742,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 

Tyrrell's  first  appearance  in  print  was  in  a  dedication  to  Charles  II. 
of  a  posthumous  work  of  his  grandfather  Archbishop  Usher,  entitled 
'  The  Power  communicated  by  God  to  the  Prince,  and  the  Obedience 
required  of  the  Subject,'  which  had  been  drawn  up,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  war,  by  command  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  now,  in  tho 
beginning  of  the  year  1661,  published  in  quarto,  by  Dr.  Sanderson, 
bishop  of  Lincoln.  His  next  performance  was  an  answer  to  Sir 
Robert  Filmer's  speculations  upon  government,  in  an  octavo  volume, 
printed  at  London  in  1GS1,  under  the  title  of  '  Patriarcha  non  Mo- 
narchal or  the  Patriarch  Unmonarched,'  &c.  This  was  followed  by  a 
defence  of  the  conduct  and  character  of  Usher,  published  in  1686,  at 
the  end  of  Dr.  Parr's  life  of  the  archbishop,  as  '  An  Appendix  to  the 
Life  of  the  Lord  Primate  Usher,  containing  a  Vindication  of  his 
Opinions  and  Actions  in  refereuce  to  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  his  conformity  thereunto,  from  the  asper- 
sions of  Peter  Heylin,  D.D.,  in  his  pamphlet  called  "  Respondet 
Petrus."  '  Tyrrell,  who  with  all  the  other  deputy-lieutenants  and 
justices  of  the  peace  of  his  county,  had  been  struck  out  of  the  commis- 
sion by  James  II.  for  refusing  to  dispense  with  the  Test  Act  and  other 
penal  laws  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics,  warmly  hailed  tbe  Revolu- 
tion ;  and,  after  the  establishment  of  the  new  government,  he  came 
forth  as  a  champion  of  that  change  in  a  series  of  'Political  Dialogues,' 
nine  of  which  were  published  in  quarto  in  1692,  a  tenth  in  1693,  three 
more  in  1094,  another  in  1695 ;  and  which  were  afterwards  collected 
and  republished,  in  a  folio  volume,  in  1718,  and  again  in  1727,  under 
the  title  of  '  Bibliotheca  Politica ;  or  an  Enquiry  into  the  Antient  Con- 
stitution of  the  English  Government,  with  respect  to  the  just  Extent 
of  the  Regal  power  and  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  the  Subject,'  &c. 
In  1692  also  he  published  anonymously,  in  octavo,  'A  Brief  disquisi- 
tion of  the  Law  of  Nature,  according  to  the  Principles  and  Method 
laid  down  in  the  Reverend  Dr.  Cumberland's  (now  Lord  Bishop  of 
Peterborough)  Latin  Treatise  on  that  Subject.'  It  is  mainly  a  trans- 
lation and  compendium  of  Bishop  Cumberland's  work  'De  Legibus 
Natura),'  not  however  without  additional  illustrations  and  other 
matter,  and  many  changes  in  the  arrangement  and  mode  of  exposi- 
tion. But  Tyrrell's  great  work  is  his  '  General  History  of  England, 
both  Ecclesiastical  aud  Civil,'  in  3  vols,  folio  (commonly  bound  in  five 
parts),  Lond.,  1700-1704.  As  expressed  on  the  title-page,  this  Listory 
was  intended  to  be  brought  down  "from  tbe  earliest  accounts  of  time 
to  the  reign  of  ...  .  King  William  III. ; "  but  only  a  part  of  that 
design  was  accomplished  :  the  first  volume  coming  down  to  the  Nor- 
man Conquest ;  the  second,  Part  1,  to  the  accession  of  John ;  Part  2, 
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to  that  of  Edward  I. ;  the  third,  Tart  1,  to  the  accession  of  Edward  IF-; 
l'nrt  2,  to  tlie  end  of  tliu  reign  of  Richard  II.  It  is  asserted  by  Uearne, 
in  hiH  preface  to  Thoman  do  Elinham  (Svo,  Oxford,  1727),  that  B 
further  portion  of  the  work  had  been  prepared  for  the  press;  but  it 
lias  never  appeared.  Tyrrell's  history,  which  has  now  become  scarce, 
is  valuable  as  briny  founded  throughout  upon  the  original  chroniclers, 
of  whoso  accounts  indeed  it  is  in  great  part  n  literal  translation  ;  but 
it  is  rather  an  undigested  accumulation  of  materials  than  an  historical 
Darrative  with  even  the  humblest  pretensions  to  an  artistic  character. 
Betidei  the  narrative,  there  are  many  prefaces,  introduction*,  appen- 
dices, &c,  occupied  with  the  investigation  of  particular  points,  or  the 
defeuco  of  the  nuthor's  favourite  notions,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are,  that  the  Norman  Conquest  made  scarcely  any  alteration  iu 
the  original  or  Saxon  frame  of  the  government,  and  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  commons  iu  parliament  in  particular  has  been  uninter- 
rupted since  the  Saxon  times.  'J  lie  vindication  of  theso  opinions  is 
also  tho  object  of  several  of  1  is  '  Political  Dialogues.' 

TYRT/EUS  (TvpTatus),  the  second  great  elegiac  poet  among  the 
ancient  Greeks.  His  age  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  he  assisted 
the  Spartans  in  their  second  Messenian  War,  which  is  placed  by 
Fausauias  between  the  years  B.C.  685  and  668,  while  others  place  its 
commencement  about  the  year  B.C.  660,  and  even  later.  The  birth- 
place of  Tyrtseus  is  differently  stated  :  Suidas  calls  him  a  Milesian  or 
a  Laconian :  he  of  course  became  a  Laconian  after  receiving  the 
Spartan  franchise;  and  tho  circumstance  that  after  he  was  made  a 
Spartan  citizen  he  spoke  in  his  poems  of  himself  as  such,  and  of 
his  Spartan  ancestors,  led  Strabo  to  think  that  Tyrtscus  was  originally 
a  Dorian  of  Erineos  near  Mount  Pindus,  from  whence  some  centuries 
before  a  portion  of  the  Dorians  had  immigrated  into  Peloponnesus. 
That  he  was  actually  residing  in  Attica,  cither  at  Aphidncc  or  at 
Athens,  just  before  he  went  to  Sparta,  is  attested  by  the  general  con- 
sent of  antiquity.  The  common  story  about  his  going  to  Sparta,  as 
related  by  Pausanias  and  others,  runs  thus.  When  the  second  Messe- 
nian War  broke  out,  the  Spartans,  not  knowing  how  to  act,  consulted 
the  oracle  of  Delphi.  The  god  commanded  them  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advice  of  an  Atheuiau,  and  an  embassy  was  accordingly  sent  to 
Athens  to  ask  for  a  man  who  was  to  be  their  adviser.  The  Athenians 
were  unwilling  to  assist  the  Spartans  in  extending  their  dominion  iu 
Peloponnesus,  and  yet  not  wishing  to  disobey  the  command  of  Apollo, 
they  sent  to  Sparta  Tyrtseus,  a  schoolmaster  who  was  lame  in  one  foot 
and  had  never  shown  any  signs  of  talent.  The  story  about  his  lame- 
ness may  bo  questioned,  but  that  his  mental  powers  were  anything 
but  weak  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  effects  which  his  poetry  is  said 
to  have  produced  at  Sparta,  and  the  remains  which  are  still  extant. 
The  elegy,  which  had  recently  been  introduced  in  Greece  by  Callinus 
of  Miletus,  was  the  means  by  which  Tyrtscus  inspired  the  Spartans 
with  courage  and  confidence,  and  by  which  he  led  them  to  their 
victories  over  the  Messenians. 

On  his  arrival  in  Sparta  he  recited  his  warlike  anapaestic  elegies  to 
the  magistrates  and  to  as  many  of  the  people  as  he  could  gather 
around  him,  and  he  exhorted  them  in  the  most  animating  strains  to 
fight  bravely  against  their  enemies.  The  number  of  such  stirring 
war-songs  (vnodyKai,  or  uiroBjjKat  Si  t\eyelas),  which  being  sung  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  flute  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon 
the  Spartans,  appears  to  have  been  very  great.  But  the  mission  which 
Tyrtseus  had  to  fulfil  was  not  only  to  breathe  a  new  warlike  spirit 
into  the  Spartans,  but  also  to  settle  their  internal  dissensions ;  for 
those  Spartans  who  had  lost  their  lands  iu  Messenia  were  discontented, 
and  demanded  a  new  division  of  land.  For  this  purpose  he  composed 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  elegies,  called  'Eunomia'  (Ewo^fa;  Suidas 
calls  it  a  7roAiTei'o),  that  is,  "  good  government."  Some  fragments  of 
it  are  still  extant,  and  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  whole  com- 
position. A  third  class  of  elegies  were  march-songs,  which  the  Greeks 
called  jucAtj  wo\e(iiaTT]pta,  c'jU/SaTijpia,  4v6n\La,  em;  avairauTTa,  or  TporptTT- 
rmd.  All  the  poems  of  Tyrtseus  had  an  extraordinary  influence  upon 
his  hearers,  but  the  most  popular  among  them  appear  to  have  been  his 
war-songs,  for  they  continued  for  centuries  after  to  be  sung,  not  only 
at  Sparta,  but  among  the  Dorians  generally  before  they  went  out  to 
battle.  There  are  extant  three  entire  poems  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  doubt  whether  they  are  not  much  mutilated  and 
interpolated.  All  the  works  of  Tyrtseus  were  in  later  times  collected 
and  nividid  into  five  books. 

Tyrtaeus  had  the  good  fortune  to  live  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  wise 
advice— the  reduction  of  the  Messenians  to  the  condition  of  Helots 
(Paus.,  iv.,  14,  3);  and  the  accounts  which  we  now  have  of  the  second 
Mcsseuian  War  are  probably  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  his 
poems.  The  first  collection  of  the  remains  of  Tyrtseus  that  appeared 
in  print  is  that  of  S.  Gclenius  and  M.  Aurigallus,  which  also  contains 
the  works  of  Callimachus,  4to,  Basel,  1532.  The  edition  of  C.  A. 
Klotz  (•  Tyrtaei  Opeia  qusc  supersunt  omnia,'  &c,  with  a  commentary 
and  a  German  translation,  Svo,  Leipzig,  1767)  is  not  worth  much. 
The  best  editions  in  which  the  poems  of  Tyrtscus  are  printed,  together 
with  those  of  Callinus,  are  those  of  J.  V.  Franke  ('Callinus,  sive 
Quaestio  de  Origine  Carminis  Elegiaci :  acceduut  Tvrtsei  Reliquiae,' 
Ac,  8vo,  Altona,  1S16),  and  N.  Bach  ('Callini  Ephesii,  Tyrtaei  Aphid- 
naei,  Ash  Samii  Carminum  quae  supersunt,'  Svo,  Leipzig,  1S31).  They 
are  also  contained  in  several  collections  of  Greek  poets. 

(Thiersch,  in  the  Acta  Pkilol.  Monac.  of  1826,  vol.  iii.,  p.  587,  Sec; 


and  in  general,  Midler,  Ilia,  of  the  Lit.  of  Ancient  Ofiect,  i.,  p.  110, 
&c. ;  Bode,  O'escliiclitc  iLr  Lyrisdicn  JJtchtkunst  dcr  JJctleuen,  i.  p. 
211,  &e.) 

There  are  many  versions  of  TyrttcuH.  The  Elegies  of  Tyrtu.-us  were 
translated  into  English  verne  by  R.  PoUhelc,  4to,  1786;  hvo,  1Tj2; 
and  tho  War  Elegies  (four)  were  imitated  by  J.  Pje,  8vo,  1795. 

TYRWHITT,  THOMAS,  was  tho  eldest  son  of  the  Ji.-v.  Dr.  Robert 
Tyrwhitt,  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  Lincolnshire  family,  who  at 
tho  time  of  the  birth  of  his  son,  in  Loudon,  29lh  of  March  1730,  was 
rector  of  St.  James'B,  Westminster,  and  afterwards  became  a  canon 
residentiary  and  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  archdeacon  of  London,  and 
a  canon  of  Windsor.  Thomas  was  first  sent  to  school  at  Kensington, 
whence  he  removed  in  1741  to  Eton,  and  he  remained  there  till  he 
was  entered  of  Queen's  College,  Oxfoid,  iu  1747.  Iu  1755  he  was 
elected  to  a  fellowship  of  Merton  College;  and  having  taken  his 
degree  of  M.A.  the  following  year,  although  ho  had  also  entered  him- 
self of  the  Middle  Temple,  he  continued  his  residence  at  the  university 
till  1762,  when,  resigning  his  fellowship,  he  came  up  to  Loudon,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  of  clerk  of  tho  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  which  he  was  appointed  on  the  resignation  of  Jeremiah 
Dyson,  Esq. ;  but  finding  the  fatigue  too  great  for  his  health,  he 
relinquished  this  appointment  in  1768,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  literary  pursuits.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  who  was  greatly  beloved  for 
his  amiable  character,  died  at  his  house  in  Welbeeketreet  on  the  15th 
of  August  1786. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications,  all  of  which  display 
sound  scholarship,  extensive  reading,  much  ta^te  and  critical  acumen, 
or,  at  the  least,  great  accuracy  and  precision,  and  the  most  pains- 
taking and  conscientious  industry,  where  higher  qualifications  were 
not  called  for  : — A  poem,  entitled  'An  Epistle  to  Florio  at  Oxford  ' 
(Mr.  Ellis  of  Ctnistchurch),  4to,  Lond.,  1749.  '  Translations  in  Verse  ' 
of  Pope's  '  Me-siah  '  and  Philips's  'Splendid  Shilling  '  into  Latin,  and 
of  the  'Eighth  Isthmian  Ode'  of  Pindar  into  English,  4to,  1752. 
'Observations  and  Conjectures  on  some  Passages  iu  Shakspeare' 
(anonymous,  but  with  the  portrait  of  the  author  prefixed),  Svo,  1766. 
'Proceedings  and  Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1G-I0  and 
1621,  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
with  an  Appendix,'  2  vols.  Svo,  Clarendon  Pre>s,  1766.  'The  Manner 
of  Holding  Parliaments  in  England ;  by  Henry  Elsynge,  Cler.  Par. ; 
corrected  and  enlarged  from  the  Author's  original  MS.,'  Svo,  1768. 
'Fragmenta  duo  Plutarchi '  (from  the  Harleian  Manuscript,  5612), 
anonymous,  8vo,  1773.  'The  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer,'  with 
Dissertations,  Notes,  Glossary,  &c,  2  vols.  4to,  Oxford,  1775;  also 
5  vols.  Svo,  1778;  and  since  several  times  reprinted.  This  is  in  all 
respects  an  admirably  edited  work.  '  Dissertatio  de  Babrio,  Fabu- 
laruua  ./Esopicarum  Scriptore,'  Svo,  1776.  '  Poems  supposed  to  have 
been  written  at  Bristol,  in  the  Tenth  Century,  by  Rowley  aud  others, 
with  a  Preface,  &c.  (in  refutation  of  the  alleged  antiquity  of  the 
poems),'  Svo,  1778.  'A  Vindication  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Poems 
called  Rowley's,'  8vo,  1779.  An  edition,  iu  Greek  aud  Latin,  with 
notes,  of  the  poem  entitled  Hepl  AtBwv  (On  Stones),  attributed  by 
some  to  Orpheus  (but  according  to  Tyrwhitt  written  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourth  century).  '  Conjecturm  in  Strabonem  '  (privately 
printed),  17S3.  An  edition  of  an  '  Oration  of  Isaeus  against  Menecles, 
newly  discovered  iu  the  Medicean  Library,  17S5.  He  also  left  mate 
rials  for  a  new  edition  of  Aristotle's  '  Poetics,'  which  were  prepared 
for  the  press  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Burgess  and  the  Rev.  John  liau- 
dolph  (afterwards  bishops  of  Salisbury  aud  London),  and  brought 
out  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  in  quarto  and  also  in  octavo,  in  1794. 
Tyrwhitt  is  the  author  of  the  best  notes  in  Dr.  Musgrave's  edition  of 
'Euripides,'  1778,  and  of  many  of  the  most  valuable  in  tlic  variorum 
editions  of  Shakspere;  and  he  has  enriched  the  '  Transactions'  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  (the  '  Archneologia ')  with  several  disquisitions 
of  distinguished  learning  aud  ingenuity.  His  '  Dissertation  on 
Babrius,'  after  having  been  republished  by  himself  with  additions  at 
the  end  of  his  edition  of  the  Greek  poem  '  On  Stones,'  was  repriuted 
at  Erlangen  in  Bavaria ;  and  so  were  his  '  Conjectures  upon  Strabo,' 
in  1788,  under  the  superintendence  of  Th.  Ch.  Harles.  An  octavo 
volume  entitled  '  Thomsa  Tyrwhitti  Conjectursc  in  iEschylum,  Euri- 
pidem,  et  Aristophanem  :  acceduut  Epistolse  Diversorum  ad  Tyr- 
whittum,'  was  brought  out  at  Oxford,  from  the  Clarendon  Press/in 
1S22;  and  it  appears  from  the  preface  that  a  small  impression  of  the 
same  matter  had  many  years  before  beeu  printed,  under  the  care  of 
Burgess,  at  Durham.  The  letters,  which  till  from  p.  91  to  p.  164, 
are  from  Vakknacr  (in  Latin),  from  Villoison  (in  Frenchi,  from 
Brunck  (in  French),  from  Ruhulien  (in  Latin),  from  Schweighiiuser  (in 
Latin  and  French),  and  from  Ch.  Fred.  Mattbsei  of  Moscow  (in  Latin). 
The  editors  promiso  auother  volume,  to  consist  of  Adversaria  col- 
lected from  Tyrwhitt's  papers ;  but  this  has  not  appeared. 

TYSON,  EDWARD,  was  torn  in  Somersetshire  in  1649.  He 
studied  at  Oxford,  and  received  his  Bachelor's  degree  there  in  1670, 
after  which  he  went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  made  Doctor  of 
Medicine  iu  1680.  He  lived  in  London,  and  was  physician  to  the 
Bridewell  and  Bethlem  hospitals,  reader  of  anatomy  at  Surgeons'  Hall, 
and,  for  a  time,  Gresham  professor  of  medicine.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  contributors  to  the  early  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  he  was 
a  Fellow.    He  died  August  1, 1 70S. 
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Tyson  was  one  of  the  first  comparative  anatomists  of  his  time.  All 
his  works  are  distinguished  by  great  accuracy  and  de pth  of  research  ; 
they  are  to  this  day  of  unquestioned  authority  in  matters  of  fact ;  and 
they  prove  that  he  thoroughly  understood  the  scientific  purpose  of 
catnparative  anatomy.  The  chief  of  them  are  as  follows: — 1,  '  Pho- 
c;cua,  or  the  Anatomy  of  a  Porpesse  dissected  at  Gresham  College,' 
4to,  London,  1680;  2,  '  Carigueya,  seu  Marsupiale  Americauum ;  or 
the  Anatomy  of  an  Opossum  dissected  at  Gresham  College,'  4 to, 
London,  1693;  3,  '  Oraug-Outang,  sive  Homo  Sylvestris ;  or  the 
Anatomy  of  a  Pygtnie,  compared  with  that  of  a  Monkey,  an  Ape,  and 
a  Man,'  folio,  London,  1699.  This  is  Tyson's  best  and  most  valuable 
work  ;  for  though  the  others  are  not  less  accurate,  this  relates  to  an 
animal  for  the  dissection  of  which  opportunities  are  exceedingly  rare. 
It  was  a  chimpanzee,  and  the  later  labours  of  Professors  Owen  and 
Vrolik,  though  they  have  added  to  what  Tyson  described,  have  proved 
the  complete  accuracy  of  nearly  all  his  observations  ;  an  accuracy  the 
more  meritorious,  because,  before  his  time,  no  dissection  of  the  animal 
had  been  recorded.  Holler,  with  foil  justice,  says,  "  We  have  nothing 
in  comparative  anatomy  that  can  be  compared  to  this  work,  excepting 
the  works  on  insects ;  "  by  which  last  he  probably  means  those  of  Swam- 
m<rdam.  4,  There  was  published  with  the  last-mentioned  work,  'A 
Philological  Essay  concerning  the  Pygmies,  the  Cynocephali,  the  Satyrs, 
and  Sphinges  of  the  Ancients,  wherein  it  will  appear  that  they  were 
all  cither  Apes  or  Monkeys.'  5,  And  to  a  second  edition  of  the  two 
preceding  w  is  added,  '  Vipera  Caudisoua  Americana,  or  the  Anatomy 
of  a  Rattle-Snake.'  6,  'Several  Anatomical  Observations,'  folio, 
Loudon  and  Oxford,  1650-1705. 

Somo  of  these  works  had  before  appeared  in  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions,'  which  contain  numerous  other  papers  communicated 
by  Tyson  between  1678  and  1704.  The  most  important  among  them 
relate  to  the  reual  capsules,  the  anal  glands  of  the  musk-auimal  and 
others,  the  black  excretion  of  the  cuttle-fish,  the  anatomy  of  the  tnto- 
zoa  and  of  the  Tajassu.  and  the  growth  of  hair  and  teeth  in  ovarian 
cysts.  Tyson  also  contributed  largely  to  Samuel  Collins's  'System  of 
Anatomy,'  to  Kay's  'Synopsis  Methodica  Quadrupedum,'  and  to 
WilhiKhby's  «  Historia  Piscium.' 

TYSSENS,  PETER,  a  celebrated  Flemish  painter,  born  at  Antwerp, 
in  1625.  Tyssens,  after  Rubens  and  Vaudyck,  was  the  first  Flemish 
painter  of  his  time,  in  history  and  in  portrait.  He  first  practised  as 
an  historical  painter,  and  was  highly  patronised,  but  finding  portrait- 
painting  a  more  profitable  employment,  he  devoted  his  time  exclu- 
sively to  that  branch  of  the  art,  until,  digusted  with  some  uucandid 
criticisms  which  were  passed  on  some  of  them,  he  gave  up  portrait- 
painting,  and  again  applied  himself  with  increased  success  to  history. 
There  are  few  cities  iu  Flanders  without  a  specimen  of  the  works  of 
Tyssens,  but  there  are  few  of  his  paintings  out  of  his  own  country. 
The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  over  the  great  altar  of  the  church  of 
St.  James  at  Antwerp,  is  generally  considered  his  masterpiece.  His 
drawing  was  vigorous  and  conect,  his  colouring  good,  and  his  compo- 
sition very  spirited.  He  enriched  his  pictures  by  tasteful  architectural 
backgrounds.  In  1G61  Tyssens  was  made  director  of  the  Academy  of 
Antwerp.    He  died  in  1092,  or,  as  some  say,  iu  1683. 

His  two  sons,  Nicholas  and  Agustine,  were  also  distinguished  painters 
in  their  respective  lines.  Nicholas  Ttsslns  was  born  at  Antwerp  in 
1660  ;  spent  several  years  in  Italy,  and  on  his  return  entered  the 
service  of  John  William,  the  elector-palatine  at  Diisseldorf,  who  sent 
him  to  the  principal  cities  of  the  Netherlands  to  purchase  pictures  for 
the  gallery  which  he  was  about  to  form  there.  Tyssens  executed  his 
commission  to  the  utmost  satisfaction  cf  the  elector,  but  the  pictures 
which  he  purchased,  with  others  of  the  Diisseldorf  gallery,  now  form 
part  of  the  collection  of  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich.  Tyssens  first 
painted  armour,  implements  of  war,  and  trophies  :  he  afterwards  tried 
flower-painting  ;  but  he  painted  latterly  birds,  in  which  he  was  very 
excellent,  and  his  pictures  of  this  class  are  little  inferior  to  those  of 
Boel  or  Hondekoeter.  He  visited  London,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
died  in  1719. 

Augustine  Tyssens  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1662,  and  was  a  land- 
scape-painter, and  executed  many  clever  pictures  in  the  style  of 
Berghem,  which  he  enriched  in  a  similar  way,  with  ruins,  figures,  and 
cattle.  In  1691  he  was  made  director  of  the  Academy  of  Antwerp. 
He  died  in  1722. 

(Descamps,  La  Vie  des  Pcintres  Flamands,  &c. ;  Pilkington,  Dic- 
tionary of  Painters,  ed.  1829.) 

TYTLER,  WILLIAM,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  12th  of 
October  1711.  His  father  was  Mr.  Alexander  Tytler,  writer  (or 
attorney)  in  Edinburgh  ;  his  mother,  Jane,  daughter  of  Mr.  William 
Leslie,  merchant  in  Aberdeen.  He  himself,  after  an  education  at  the 
High  School  and  University  of  Edinburgh,  was  admitted  a  writer  to 
the  signet  in  1 742,  and  he  practised  that  branch  of  the  legal  profession 
till  his  death,  on  the  12th  of  September  1792.  Mr.  Tytler,  besides 
being  an  accomplished  musician,  and  distinguished  for  his  taste  in  all 
the  fine  arts,  was  the  author  of  several  literary  works,  the  chief  of 
which,  his  '  Inquiry,  Historical  and  Critical,  into  the  Evidence  against 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,'  first  printed  in  an  8vo  vol.  in  1759,  and  after 
several  editions  extended  to  2  vols.  Svoin  1790,  acquired  him  consider- 
able reputation.  It  is  a  defence  of  Mary,  principally  against  Robertson 
and  Hume.  His  other  publications  are— '  A  Dissertation  on  the 
Marriage  >f  Queen  Mary  to  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,'  iu  the  'Transactions 


of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,'  vol.  i.,  4to,  1791;  'The 
Poetical  Remains  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,'  8vo,  Ediu.,  1783;  'A 
Dissertation  on  Scottish  Music,'  subjoined  to  Arnott's  'History  of 
Edinburgh;'  'Observations  on  the  Vision,'  a  poem,  first  printed  in 
Ramsay's  '  Evergreeu  ;'  and  an  essay  '  On  the  Fashionable  Amuse- 
ments of  Edinburgh  duriug  the  last  Century,'  both  published  in  the 
Scottish  '  Antiquarian  Transactions  ;'  and  one  paper  iu  the  '  Lounger.' 
Mr.  William  Tytler  was  the  father  of  Alexander  F.  Tytler,  Lord 
Woodhouselee. 

TYTLER,  ALEXANDER  ERASER,  styled  Lord  Woodhouselee,  ] 
the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  loth  \ 
of  October  1747.  He  attended  the  High  School  of  his  native  town 
from  1755  to  1763,  when  he  was  sent  to  an  academy  kept  at  Kensing- 
ton, near  London,  by  James  Elphinstone,  the  author  of  many  works 
on  English  grammar  and  pronunciation.  Here  he  studied  drawing, 
natural  history,  and  Italian,  as  well  as  the  classics.  Returning  home 
in  1765,  he  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh  with  a  view  of 
studying  for  the  bar.  He  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  1770,  and  in 
1776  married  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Eraser,  Esq.,  of  Bal- 
nain,  which  property,  as  well  as  his  paternal  estate,  he  eventually 
inherited.  His  practice,  like  that  of  most  young  advocates,  left  him 
leisure  enough  for  some  years  ;  the  first  fruits  of  which  he  gave  to 
the  world,  iu  1778,  by  the  publication  of  a  supplementary  (folio) 
volume  to  Lord  Karnes's  'Dictionary  of  Decisions,'  bringing  down  the 
work  to  that  date.  This  compilation  was  undertaken  on  the  suggestion 
of  Karnes,  who  showed  the  author  much  friendship,  and  aided  his 
labours  by  his  counsel  and  revision.  In  1780  Tytler  was  conjoined 
with  John  Pringle,  Esq.,  who  had  occupied  the  chair  for  some  years, 
in  the  professorship  of  universal  history  and  Roman  antiquities  iu  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  in  17S6  he  became  sole  professor,  on 
the  resignation,  we  believe,  of  his  colleague.  This  appointment  led  to 
the  publication,  iu  1782,  of  his  '  Outlines  of  a  Course  of  Lectures,' 
afterwards  expanded  into  '  Elements  of  General  History,'  2  vols.  8vo, 
Edinburgh,  1801,  a  work  which  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted,  tho 
latest  edition  being  that  revised  and  continued  to  the  death  of 
William  IV.  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Nare3,  D.D.,  regius  professor  of 
modern  history  in  the  Univcr.-ity  of  Oxford,  in  1  vol.  8vo,  London, 
1840.  The  lectures,  of  which  this  work  is  an  abstract,  were  left  ready 
for  the  press  by  the  author,  but  have  never  been  published.  In  1790 
Mr.  Tytler  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  judge  admiral  of  Scotland; 
and  the  same  year  he  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  member  and  one  of  the  secretaries  since  its 
institution  in  1783,  a  series  of  papers,  which  he  soon  after  published 
anonymously,  under  the  title  of  'An  Essay  on  the  Principles  of 
Translation.'  This  performance  met  with  a  very  welcome  reception 
from  the  public,  aud  has  gone  through  many  editions.  A  memoir  of 
Dr.  John  Gregory,  prefixed  to  a  collected  edition  of  his  works  pub- 
lished by  his  son,  the  late  Dr.  James  Gregory,  in  1784  ;  four  papers 
contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  periodical  publication  entitled  the 
'Mirror,'  in  1779;  seven  contributed  to  its  successor,  the  'Lounger,' 
in  1785  ;  various  essays  in  the  '  Transactions'  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal 
Society;  a  '  Treatise  upon  Martial  Law;'  anew  edition  of  Derham's 
'  Physico-Theology,'  with  notes,  &c,  and  a  Life  of  the  author,  pub- 
lished in  1799 ;  and  a  letter  published  the  same  year  at  Dublin,  under 
the  title  of  '  Ireland  profiting  by  Example,  or  the  Question  considered 
whether  Scotland  has  gained  or  lost  by  the  Union,'  are  the  other  prin- 
cipal literary  productions  of  this  period  of  his  life.  In  1802  he  was 
raised  to  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Session,  when  he  took  the  title  of 
Lord  Woodhouselee,  from  the  property  of  which  he  had  come  into 
possession  on  the  death  of  his  father  ten  years  before.  In  1807  he 
published  his  last  work,  '  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Henry 
Homes,  Lord  Karnes,'  2  vols.  4to,  Edinb.  This  work  (of  which  there 
is  also  an  edition  iu  4  vols.  8vo)  has  never  excited  much  attention.  In 
1811  Lord  Woodhouselee  was  appointed  a  lord  of  justiciary;  but  his 
health,  which  had  some  years  before  been  broken  by  a  severe  illness 
from  which  he  never  perfectly  recovered,  soon  after  this  gave  way,  and 
his  death  took  place  on  the  4th  pf  January  1813.  A  memoir  of  this 
respectable  writer  and  excellent  man  (from  which  these  facts  have 
been  t.iken)  was  read  by  his  friend,  tho  late  Rev.  Archibald  Alison, 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  3rd  of  June  1816,  and 
6th  of  January  1817,  and  is  printed  in  the  Society's  'Transactions,' 
vol.  viii.,  4to,  Edinburgh,  1818,  pp.  515-564. 

TYTLER,  PATRICK  FRASER,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
30th  of  August  1791,  the  fourth  son  of  Alexander  Fraser  Tytler,  Lord 
Woodhouselee.  He  was  destined  to  increase  the  literary  reputation 
of  a  family  in  which  literary  taste  and  talent  seemed  hereditary.  After 
having  been  educated  at  the  High  School  and  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, he  became  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Faculty  of  Advocates  in 
1813,  but  he  soon  abandoned  practice  for  authorship.  On  the  peace 
of  1814  he  accompanied  Mr.  (now  Sir  Archibald)  Alison  and  the 
present  Lord- Justice  Clerk  of  Scotland  on  a  visit  to  the  Continent.  His 
first  literary  efforts  were  as  a  contributor  to  '  Blackwood's  Magazin-;' 
but  in  1819  he  published  in  Edinburgh  an  independent  work  eutitl  d 
'Life  of  James  Crichton  of  Cluny,  commonly  called  Admirable 
Crichton.'  The  work  reached  a  second  edition  in  1823.  when  an 
'Appendix  of  Original  Papers'  was  added  to  it.  In  1823  he  pub- 
lished also  at  Edinburgh,  'An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Sir  Thomas  Craig  of  Riccarton ;  including  biographical  sketches  of 
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t|tho  most  euiiueiit  legal  characters  from  the  institution  of  the  Court  of 
Cession  by  James  V.  till  tlio  period  of  tho  Union  of  tho  Crowns  ;'  and 
this  was  followed  in  1826  by  a  '  Life  of  John  Wioklyff,'  published 
anonymously.  It  was  about  this  time  that,  on  the  earnest  suggestion 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,'  who  had  at  one  time  thought  of  undertaking  tho 
Itask  himself,  ho  began  his  great  work,  '  The  History  of  Scotland.' 
The  first  volume  was  published  iu  1828,  and  the  work  was  completed  in 
nine  volumes  in  1843.  It  has  since  then  passed  through  Beveral 
editions,  and  is  recognised  everywhere  as  tho  standard  History  of 

{Scotland — the  only  work  in  which  Scottish  history  is  treated  at  full 
length  on  the  basis  of  authentic  materials,  aud  iu  a  calm  and  accurate 
as  distinct  from  a  merely  popular  manner.  It  commences  with  the 
accession  of  Alexander  III.  to  the  Scottish  throne  in  the  loth  century, 
and  brings  down  tho  narrative  to  the  union  of  the  crowns  in  1003. 
While  writing  this  work,  Mr.  Tytler  resided  sometimes  in  Edinburgh, 
sometimes  in  Loudon,  collecting  materials  iu  botli  places.  Luring  tho 
time  that  the  work  was  in  progress  he  threw  olf  other  smaller  histo- 
rical works,  of  which  the  following  is  a  list : — '  Lives  of  Scottish 
Worthies,'  iu  2  vols.,  1S31-33;  'Historical  View  of  the  1'rogress  of 
Discovery  on  the  more  Northern  Coasts  of  America,'  published  in 
Edinburgh  in  1832,  and  recently  re-edited  in  America  ;  '  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Kaleigh,'  1833 ;  '  Lite  of  Henry  the  Eighth,'  1637  ;  aud 
•England  under  the  Reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  illustrated  in  a 
series  of  original  letters,  with  historical  introductions  aud  notes,'  1839. 
Mr.  Tytler  also  wrote  the  article  '  Scotland '  for  the  seventh  edition  of 
the  1  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  and  the  article  has  since  been  re-pub- 
lished as  a  useful  abridgment.  In  recognition  of  claims  so  well 
fouuded,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government  conferred  ou  Mr.  Tytler  a 
pension  of  200/.  a  year.  In  politics  he  was  a  Conservative.  Though 
an  Episcopaliau,  ho  took  much  interest  iu  the  Scottish  Presbyterian 
movement  of  1834-13.  In  private  life  he  was  much  beloved  for  his 
Eocial  qualities.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  suffered  much  from 
ill  health,  and  went  abroad  for  a  time.  He  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
and  died  on  the  24th  of  December  1849.  He  was  twice  married,  and 
left  two  sons  aud  a  daughter  by  his  first  wifo. 
TZETZES,  ISAAC.    [Tzetzes,  Joannes.] 

TZKTZES,  JOANNES,  a  learned  grammarian  and  poet  of  Constan- 
tinople, who  lived  during  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  century  of  our 
era.  He  was  a  son  of  Michael  Tzetzes  and  Eudocia:  his  father's 
brother,  Joannes  Tzetzes,  though  himself  an  unlettered  man,  was 
fond  of  the  society  of  the  learned.  His  father  was  descended  from  a 
Basque  or  Iberian  family,  but  his  mother  was  of  a  Greek  family.  He 
had  a  brother  Isaac,  with  whom  Joannes  spent  the  first  years  of  his 
life  iu  his  father's  house,  where,  as  Joannes  says,  they  were  trained 
in  all  virtue  and  piety,  and  learned  to  despise  the  wealth  and  honours 
of  the  world.  The  two  brothers  were  instructed  by  the  ablest 
teachers  of  the  time,  and  were  afterwards  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  grammarians,  which  then  designated  a  learned  aud  accomplished 
scholar.    Further  particulars  of  their  lives  are  not  known. 

We  possess  a  considerable  number  of  works  by  Joannes  Tzetzes, 
consisting  of  poetical  compositions,  or  rather  versified  prose,  commen- 
taries on  ancient  Greek  authors,  and  some  minor  works  of  a  scientific 
character.  His  poetical  works,  most  of  which  are  written  in  the 
so-called  political  verse,  that  is,  without  any  regard  to  prosody,  but  in 
a  metre  in  which  only  the  syllables  are  counted,  are — Is  'Iliaca' 
('IAioKa),  which,  properly  speaking,  cousists  of  three  distinct  poems, 
which  are  called  1  Ante-Homerica,'  '  Homerica,'  aud  '  Post-Homerica.' 
The  first  contains  the  whole  cycle  of  the  Trojan  story  from  the  birth 
of  Paris  to  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  where  the  'Iliad' 
begins;  the  second  is  a  mere  abridgement  of  the  'Iliad;'  and  the 
third  contains  the  events  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Hector,  aud  an 
account  of  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  Troy.  The  whole  is,  like 
all  the  versified  productions  of  Joannes  Tzetzes,  exceedingly  dull. 
Some  fragments  of  this  work  wero  first  published  by  F.  Morel,  who 
did  not  know  the  author's  name,  in  his  '  Hiacum  Carmen  Poetae  Grseci 
cuius  nomen  ignoratur,'  and  by  Dodwell,  in  his  '  Dissertationes  de 
Veterib.  Grace,  et  Rom.  Cycli*,'  p.  802.  In  the  year  1770  G.  B.  von 
Schirich  published,  from  au  Augsburg  manuscript,  nearly  the  whole 


of  tho  '  Ante-IIomcrica,' a  portion  of  tho  'Homerica,'  and  Dod  well's 
fragment  of  the  '  Post-Homerica.'  T.  C.  Tychseii  at  last  discovered 
in  a  Vienna  manuscript  tho  complete  '  Ante-Homerica '  and  '  Poat- 
Homerica,'  aud  communicated  his  copy  of  them  to  Fr.  Jacob',  who, 
alter  having  also  procured  a  complete  copy  of  tho  'Homerica,'  pub- 
lished the  first  complete  edition  of  this  work  at  Leipzig,  hvo,  iu  1793. 
The  best  critical  editiou  of  the  text,  for  which  a  Pans  manuscript 
was  collated,  is  that  by  Imm.  I'ekker,  8vo,  Berlin,  1810.  2.  Bl0\o, 
laTupan),  more  commonly  called  '  Chiliades,'  or  '  Chiliades  Variarum 
lli-toriarum.'  Tho  former  is  the  name  which  Tz  tzes  himself  gives 
to  this  work  ;  the  latter  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the  first 
editor,  N.  Gerhelius,  divided  tho  whole  work  into  sections  of  1000 
verses  each.  Tzetzes  himself  had  divided  it  into  three  tables  (wiVa/m), 
the  first  of  which  contained  110  stories,  and  ended  at  Chil.  iv.  46  >. 
Between  tho  first  and  second  table  there  is  a  lottcr  addressed  to  one 
Joannes  Lachanes,  aud  tho  second  begins  at  Chil.  iv.  781,  extending 
to  Chil.  v.  192,  and  contains  32  tales.  The  third,  comprising  the 
remainder  of  the  work,  contains  4  90  narratives.  This  work,  with  its 
numerous  mythical  and  historical  tales,  is  a  storehouse  of  information, 
and  innumerable  things  are  recorded  hero  which  would  otherwise  bo 
unknown.  It  is  however  highly  probable  that  Tzetzes  did  not  always 
derive  his  information  from  the  original  sources,  and  that  he  compiled 
it  from  the  works  of  other  grammarians  aud  scholiasts.  The  author 
is  exceedingly  vain  :  he  is  full  of  his  own  praise  and  that  of  his 
brother  ;  ho  delights  iu  mentioning  his  own  name  ou  all  occasions, 
aud  he  treats  all  other  writers  with  contempt.  The  first  edition  of 
the  'Chiliades'  is  that  of  N.  Gerhelius,  with  a  Latin  translation  by 
P.  Lacisius,  fol.,  Basel,  1540;  the  best  editiou  is  that  by  Kiessliug, 
8vo,  Leipzig,  1826.  3.  'Carmen  Iambicum  de  E iliorum  tducatione,' 
or  '  Ou  the  Education  of  Childreu.'  This  poem  is  usually  added  in 
tho  editions  of  the  '  Chiliades.'  4.  A  fragment  of  a  poem  called  fltpl 
'PrjfidTtav  'AvBuTTOTdicTav,  is  printed  in  Bekker's  'Anecdota,'  iii.,  p.  1090. 
Several  other  versified  productions  have  never  been  published,  but 
exist  in  manuscript  in  various  libraries.  The  most  remarkable  among 
them  is  a  inSOeais  rov  'Opripou,  consisting  of  upwards  of  8000  so-called 
political  verses,  aud  giving  explanations  of  the  mythuses  which  oc:ur 
in  the  '  Iliad.' 

Joannes  Tzetzes  wrote  commentaries,  but  only  those  on  the  '  Iliad,' 
on  Hesiod,  and  on  Lycophron  have  been  printed.  Others,  as  those  on 
Oppiau's  '  Halieutica,'  on  the  canon  of  Ptolemoeus,  as  well  as  his 
original  works  '  Ou  Comedy  and  Comic  Poets,'  the  'Abridgment  of  the 
Rhetoric  of  Hermogenes,'  a  collection  of  his  letters,  aud  other  works, 
are  still  in  manuscript.  The  only  edition  of  the  'Commentary  on  the 
Iliad '  ('  Exegesis  in  Homed  Iliadem ')  is  that  by  G.  Hermann,  who 
published  it  with  the  work  of  Draco  of  Stratonicea  on  metres,  8vo, 
Leipzig,  1812.  The  commentary  on  llesiod  is  printed  in  the  editions 
of  this  poet,  by  Victor  Trincavelli,  4to,  Venice,  1537,  aud  in  that  of 
Daniel  Heinsius,  4to,  Leyden,  1603.  The  commentary  on  Lycophron's 
'Cassandra'  is  ascribed  in  the  manuscript  to  Isaac  Tzetzes,  the  brother 
of  Joannes,  but  Joannes  states  in  two  passages  ('  Chil.'  ix.,  'Hist.'  296; 
'Epist.  ad  Basil.  Achrideuum,'  printed  in  Potter's  '  Commentary  ou 
Lycophron,'  p.  Ill)  that  he  wrote  the  Commentary  himself  and  gave 
it  to  his  brother  Isaac.  J.  C.  Muller,  the  last  editor,  is  of  opinion  that 
it  is  the  joint  production  of  the  two  brothers;  that  Isaac  first  pub- 
lished it,  aud  that  Joannes  afterwards  ma  le  au  improved  aud  enlarged 
edition.  This  opinion  is  strongly  supported  by  the  condition  of  the 
existing  manuscripts,  some  of  which  contain  considerably  more  matter 
than  others,  and  display  all  the  vanity  aud  arrogance  which  are  so 
striking  in  the  '  Chiliades.'  But  however  this  may  be,  the  commen- 
tary is  a  most  useful  compilation  from  those  of  the  Alexandrine  gram- 
marians, and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  mythological  aud  historical 
information  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere,  aud  without  it  we  should 
scarcely  be  able  to  understand  the  obscure  poem  of  Lycophron.  It  is 
printed  in  several  editions  of  Lycophron,  first  in  that  of  Ba-el,  fob, 
1546,  and  subsequently  in  those  of  Canter,  Potter,  aud  Sebastiani. 
The  last  and  most  correct  edition,  without  the  text  of  Lycophron,  is 
that  by  C.  G.  Muller,  3  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1811,  with  useful  notes  and 
indices. 
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T  j  BERT  I,  FA'ZIO  DEGLI,  of  a  Guibeline  family  of  Florence,  is 
*-*  believed  to  have  been  a  son  of  Lapo  degli  Ubcrti,  and  grandson  of 
the  great  Guibeline  leader,  Farinata  degli  Uberti,  who  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Guelphs  at  Monteaperto,  saved  Florence  from  the  fury  of  his 
own  party,  which  wanted  to  raze  the  town  to  the  ground.  Of  tho 
personal  history  of  Fazio  little  is  known,  except  that  he  lived  iu  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century,  that  he  was  an  emigrant  in  consequence 
of  the  proscription  of  his  party  by  the  triumphant  Guelphs,  and  that 
he  found  an  asjlum  at  various  Italian  courts,  among  the  rest  at  that 
of  tho  Visconti  at  Milan,  amusing  his  patrons  by  reciting  verses. 
Some  of  his  canzoni  and  other  small  poems  are  found  in  various  col- 
lections. He  composed  also  a  descriptive  poem  in  terza  rima,  entitled 
'11  Littamondo,'  from  tho  Latin  words  'dicta  mundi,'  the  'sayings'  or 
'  the  news  of  the  world,'  in  which,  borrowing  the  plan  of  Dante,  he 


represents  himself  travelling  about  the  world  in  company  with  Solinus, 
the  author  of  the  '  Polyhistor,'  and  describes  the  various  countries, 
their  history,  the  contemporary  sovereigns,  and  other  things  worthy 
of  note.  The  poem  contains  six  books,  subdivided  into  cantos,  but  is 
not  complete.  It  is  written  with  graphic  conciseness  and  energy  of 
style,  and  is  interesting  as  a  memorial  of  the  geographical  information 
of  that  age,  mixed  with  fabulous  traditions  and  mythological  lore. 

The  '  Dittauiondo '  was  printed  at  Vicenza  in  1474,  and  reprinted  at 
Venice  in  1501,  both  editions  being  however  full  of  errors.  An 
improved  edition,  with  corrections  by  Monti  and  Perticari,  was  pub- 
lished at  Milan  in  1826.  Fazio  is  said,  by  Filippo  Villani,  to  have  died 
at  Verona,  after  a  quiet  oki  age. 

UCCE'LLO,  PA'OLO,  a  celebrated  old  Florentine  painter,  contem- 
porary with  the  sculptor  Ghiberti.    Bom  iu  1397,  he  would,  in  the 
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opinion  of  Vasari,  havo  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  painters  tbat 
bad  lived,  from  Giotto  until  Yasari's  own  time,  had  he  bestowed  as 
much  labour  on  men  and  animals  as  he  did  on  perspective.  Uccello 
was  the  first  Italian  artist  who  reduced  the  principles  of  perspective  to 
rule  :  he  was  acquainted  with  geometry  as  a  science,  which  he  learnt 
of  his  friend  the  mathematician  Giovanni  Manetti,  with  whom  he  used 
to  read  Euclid.  He  pointed  ia  fresco  and  in  distemper,  but  most  of  his 
works  are  now  destroyed.  His  pictures  were  generally  of  such  subjects 
as  admitted  of  the  introduction  of  animals  ;  and  he  contrived  in  all 
his  works  to  display  his  power  of  foreshortening.  His  best  works 
were  those  painted  in  Santa  Maria  Novello,  in  green  earth,  where  he 
illustrated  the  histories  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  of  Noah,  the  Creation, 
and  the  Deluge.  In  these  works  he  painted  numerous  animals, 
amongst  them  many  birds.  He  acquired  his  name  of  Uccello  on 
account  of  his  predilection  for  painting  birds.  Vasari  does  not  men- 
tion his  family  name  :  it  was  not  Mazzocchi,  which  is  a  name  given  to 
him  by  Orlaudi  through  misunderstanding  a  passage  in  Vasari.  He 
•was  skilful  also  in  landscape-painting,  and  the  backgrounds  of  some  of 
his  paiutings  were  the  best  specimens  of  this  department  of  art  that 
had  been  produced  up  to  his  time. 

Uccello  painted  also  in  green  earth,  in  the  cathedral,  a  colossal 
equestrian  portrait  of  an  Englishman  who  was  a  captain  of  the  Floren- 
tine republic,  and  who  is  called  Giovanni  Aguto  by  Italian  writers :  he 
died  in  1393.  This  painting  still  exists,  and  is  marked  at  tho  base, 
Pauli  Uccelli  Opus.  He  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  proficiency  in  his 
own  peculiar  line,  and  he  painted  on  the  same  panel  his  own  portrait, 
with  the  portraits  of  four  other  men  distinguished  in  different  arts  or 
sciences.  He  painted  Giotto  for  painting,  Brunelleschi  for  architec- 
ture, Donatello  for  sculpture,  himself  for  perspective  and  animal 
painting,  and  Giovanni  Manetti  for  mathematics.  He  died,  according 
to  Vasari,  in  1-179,  aged  eighty-three,  very  poor,  having  latter  ly  devoted 
his  whole  time  to  perspective,  which  was  a  very  unprofitable  study  to 
himself,  although  succeeding  artists  derived  great  advantages  from  his 
labours.  In  the  National  Gallery  is  a  large  painting  (Oft.  by  10ft.  Sin.) 
by  him  of  the  'Battle  of  St.  Kgidio.' 

UDALL,  NICHOLAS,  was  born  in  Hampshire,  in  1506.  He  was 
admitted  a  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  January  13,  1520, 
and  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  September  3,  1521.  After  he  left  college, 
he  became  master  of  Eton  school,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1534,  which  had  been  refused  to  him  at  college  on  account  of  his 
inclination  to  the  tenets  of  Luther.  He  was  afterwards  master  of 
AV'estminster  school.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
he  was  appointed  to  a  canonry  at  Wiudsor.    He  died  in  1564. 

Udall  published  '  Flovres  for  Latyne  Spekynge,'  London,  1533, 
which  consists  of  selections  from  Terence's  comedies,  with  an  English 
translation ;  he  also  published  translations  from  some  of  the  Latin 
works  of  Erasmus ;  but  his  chief  claim  to  notice  is,  that  he  was  pro- 
bably the  first  writer  of  regular  English  comedies  divided  into  acts 
and  scenes.  Wood  says  that  he  wrote  several  comedies,  all  of  which 
however  had  been  lost,  till  a  printed  copy  of  one  of  them  was  discovered 
in  ISIS:  this  is  'Ralph  Royster  Doyster.' 

Warton  ('  Hist.  Engl.  Poet,'  iii.  213)  quotes  from  the  ancient  Consue- 
tudinary of  Eton  School,  a  passage  importing  that  yearly,  about  St. 
Andrew's  day,  November  30,  the  master  was  accustomed  to  select, 
according  to  his  own  discretion,  such  Latin  plays  as  were  best  and 
fittest  to  be  acted  by  the  boys,  in  the  following  Christmas  holidays,  with 
scenic  decorations,  before  a  public  audience  ;  and  that  sometimes  also 
he  ordered  the  performance  of  plays  in  English,  provided  that  he 
found  any  with  sufficient  grace  and  wit.  The  author  of  the  piece  in 
question  calls  it,  in  his  prologue  of  four  seven-line  stanzas,  a  "comedie 
or  enterlude;  "  the  latter,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  being  at  that 
date  the  ordinary  appellation  for  a  dramatic  production  in  general ;  so 
that,  in  employing  also  the  less  usual  term  '  comedy,'  Udall  seems  to 
claim  to  have  his  play  regarded  as  of  more  '  regular '  and  '  classical ' 
construction,  making  at  the  same  time  express  reference  to  the  works 
of  Plautus  and  Terence,  as  piecedents  which  he  had  endeavoured  to 
imitate.  The  scene  of  this  comedy  is  laid  in  London ;  and  it  is  in  a 
great  degree  a  representation  of  the  manners  and  notions  of  the 
middle  classes  of  the  metropolis  at  that  period.  It  is  divided  into 
acts  and  scenes,  has  nine  male  and  four  female  characters,  and  the 
performance  must  have  occupied  two  hours  and  a  half,  while  few  of 
the  moral  plays  would  require  more  than  an  hour,  for  of  those  which 
were  in  two  parts,  each  part  was  exhibited  on  a  separate  day.  The 
plot  is  amusing  and  well  constructed,  with  an  agreeable  intermixture 
of  serious  and  humorous  dialogue,  and  a  variety  of  character  to 
which  no  other  English  play  of  a  similar  date  can  make  any  preten- 
sion. Udall  also  wrote,  probably  for  his  scholars  at  Eton,  a  Latin 
tragedy,  '  De  Papatu,'  1540. 

UFFENBACH,  ZACHAPJAS  CONRAD  VON,  a  learned  German, 
was  born  on  the  22nd  of  February  1683,  at  Frankfurt  on-the-Maiu, 
where  his  father  was  a  senator,  and  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  noble 
family  of  the  place.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Rudol- 
Btadt,  whence  he  proceeded  in  1698  to  the  University  of  Strasburg  to 
study  law.  In  1700  he  lost  both  his  parents,  which  obliged  him  to 
return  to  Frankfurt;  but  as  soon  as  he  got  over  his  grief  he  went  to 
Halle,  where  he  completed  his  academical  studies,  and  in  1702  he  took 
his  degree  of  doctor  of  law  under  Christian  Thomasius,  after  having 
written  au  inaugural  dissertation,  '  De  Quasi-emancipatioue  Germauo 


rum  occasione  Reformationis  Francofurtensis.'  Uffenbach  from  his 
youth  showed  a  great  love  of  books,  and  while  he  was  at  tho  univer- 
sities he  considerably  increased  the  library  left  him  by  his  father. 
After  completing  his  studies,  he  travelled  for  two  years  throuph  Ger- 
many, and  collected  manuscripts  and  rare  books.  In  1704  he  returned 
to  Frankfurt  and  settled  there.  The  next  five  years  were  chiefly  spent 
in  completing  his  library,  which  became  ono  of  the  most  extensive 
private  collections  in  Germany.  In  the  mean  timo  some  offer  was 
made  to  him  at  Oxford,  and  it  was  partly  with  a  view  to  see  whether 
the  offer  would  suit  his  taste,  and  partly  with  the  view  of  making 
some  acquisitions  for  his  library,  that  in  1709  he  visited  England,  and 
spent  some  time  at  Oxford.  But  various  circumstances,  and  especially 
the  English  climate,  which  did  not  agree  with  his  delicate  constitution, 
induced  him  in  1711  to  return  to  his  native  place.  He  took  back  with 
him  upwards  of  4000  rare  and  curious  books,  which  he  had  purchased 
in  England  and  Holland.  In  1721  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
senator  of  Frankfurt,  and  distinguished  himself  so  much  among  his 
fellow-citizens,  that  in  the  course  of  nine  years  he  was  twice  elected 
mayor:  in  1731  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  chief-justico.  He  died 
on  the  6th  of  January  1734. 

Uffenbach  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  diligence.  As  long  as  his 
health  permitted  it,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  timo  to  bibliographical 
and  other  studies,  and  to  the  composition  of  most  laborious  works.  He 
made  and  published  three  different  catalogues  of  his  library;  one  in 
1720,  and  another  in  1729,  under  the  title  '  Eibliotheca  Uffenbachiana 
apocrypha  vel  latens,  hoc  est,  librorum  in  corpus  redactorum  vel  aliis 
iusertorum  Catalogus.'  This  catalogue  was  believed  to  have  been 
made  by  the  author  with  the  view  of  disposing  of  some  parts  of  his 
library,  as  his  official  duties  prevented  his  attendiug  to  it  as  much  as 
before.  A  third  catalogue,  in  4  vols.  4to,  was  published  after  Uiren- 
baeh's  death  in  1735.  Besides  these  catalogues  ho  commenced  several 
other  works,  but  was  prevented  from  completing  them  partly  by  his 
official  engagements,  and  partly  by  ill  health.  These  works  were, — 1, 
'  Glossarium  Germanicum  Medii  yEvi;'  2,  '  Commentarius  de  Vita 
propria,' that  is,  an  autobiography ;  3, 'Selecta  Historian  literarins  et 
iibraria?,'  the  manuscript  of  which  formed  several  quarto  volumes;  4, 
'  Adversaria,  sive  Exccrpta  Realium  ad  Rem  Librariam  ct  Literariarn 
facientium,'  in  nine  quarto  volumes.  The  work  most  advanced 
towards  completion  was  Uffenbach's  autobiography;  but  when  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  he  lost  all  hopes  of  ever  finishing  his  works, 
he  gave  the  manuscripts  of  them  to  his  friend  J.  G.  Schellhorn  of 
Memmingen,  together  with  his  literary  correspondence,  forming  eigh- 
teen thick  quarto  volumes,  and  allowed  him  to  make  any  use  of  them 
he  pleased.  Schellhorn  did  not  indeed  complete  or  publish  the  works 
thus  bequeathed  to  him,  but  he  made  much  use  of  the  materials 
collected  by  Uffenbach  for  his  'Amccnitates  Literaria:,'  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  earliest  printed  works 
contained  in  the  library  of  Uffenbach.  He  also  wrote  a  Life  of  his 
friend,  which  is  prefixed  to  a  collection  of  Uffenbach's  letters,  'Com- 
mercii  Epistolaris  L'ffenbachiani  Selecta,'  &c,  5  vols.  8vo,  1753,  &c. 

UGGPONE,  or  UGLO'NE  MARCO,  called  also  Marco  of  Oggione 
in  the  Milanese,  was  one  of  the  best  scholars  of  Lionardo  da  V  inci. 
He  did  not,  like  most  of  the  disciples  of  that  great  master,  confine 
himself  to  easel  pictures,  executed  slowly  and  highly  finished,  but 
became  an  eminent  painter  in  fresco,  and  his  works  in  the  Place  at 
Milan  have  retained  even  to  our  time  their  tone  and  colour  almost 
unimpaired.  Some  of  them  are  in  the  body  of  the  church,  but  the 
most  remarkable  of  them  is  in  the  refectory  :  this  is  the  Crucifixion, 
which  is  equally  admirable  for  the  skill  evinced  in  the  composition, 
the  spirited  execution,  the  variety  in  the  numerous  figures,  and  the 
taste  of  the  draperies.  For  the  refectory  of  the  celebrated  monastery 
of  the  Certosa,  near  Pavia,  he  made  a  copy  of  the  Last  Supper  of 
Lionardo  da  Vinci,  which  is  peculiarly  valuable  on  account  of  the 
ruinous  condition  of  the  matchless  original. 

The  church  of  St.  Euphemia,  at  Milan,  contains  one  of  his  master- 
pieces, representing  the  Virgin  and  Saints.  He  died  in  1530,  but  his 
age  is  not  known. 

UGHELLI,  FERDINANDO,  born  at  Florence  March  1595,  entered 
the  order  of  Citeaux,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  dignity  of  abbot.  He  is 
chiefly  known  for  his  great  work,  '  Italia  Sacra,'  published  at  Rome, 
in  9  vols,  fol.,  1642-48,  in  which  he  gives  the  history  of  the  various 
Italian  sees,  with  the  series  of  their  respective  bishops,  and  illustrates 
them  by  numerous  documents  from  the  episcopal  archives,  which 
also  reflect  much  light  on  the  general  history  of  the  country.  As  it 
was  impossible  for  the  author  to  examine  himself  all  the  archives  of 
the  numerous  Italian  sees,  he  was  often  obliged  to  employ  others;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  execution  of  the  work  is  unequal.  Still 
Ughelli's  history  is  very  valuable,  and  has  served  as  a  model  for 
similar  compilations  of  the  episcopal  history  of  other  nations,  and 
especially  of  that  of  France,  which  was  published  about  fourteen  years 
after  the  appearance  of  Ughelli's  first  volume,  under  the  title  of 
'Gallia  Christiana,'  in  1656.  A  new  edition  of  Ughelli's  work  was 
published  at  Venice,  in  10  vols,  fol.,  1717-33,  with  considerable  addi- 
tions, and  with  the  '  Sicilia  Sacra '  of  Rocco  Pirro. 

Ughclli  wrote  a  work  in  illustration  of  the  history  of  the  Colonna 
family,  'Imagines  Columnensis  Familiae  Cardinalium,'  Rome,  1650; 
and  another  work  in  Italian,  entitled  'Albero  e  Istoria  della  Famiglis 
de'  Conti  di  Marsciauo/  Rome,  1667.    Ughelli  died  May  19, 1670. 
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UHLAND.  JOHANN  LUDWIO,  a  h'ghly  popular  Oennan  poet, 
was  bom  at  Tiibingcn,  on  April  26,  1787.  Ho  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  town,  and  in  1805  commenced  tho  study  of  law 
in  its  university.  He  became  an  advocate,  and  in  18 10  received  the 
degroe  of  doctor  of  laws.  His  earliest  songs  were  written  in  1804, 
buthe  first  appeared  iu  print  in  Socio  udorf's  1  MuHenalmanaeh '  in 
1806  aDd  1807.  Ho  then  contributed  to  the  '  Poetischen  Alinanacli,' 
and  to  the  '  Deutscher  Dichterwald '  in  1813.  In  the  autumn  of  1812 
he  began  to  practise  as  an  advocate  at  Stuttgardt,  and  for  a  time 
occupied  a  post  in  tho  office  of  the  minister  of  justice.  The  national 
movement  against  the  Frmch,  during  1813-15  excited  strong  feelings 
in  Uhland,  to  which  he  gave  vent  in  songs  which  rapidly  became 
popular.  When  in  1815  the  king  of  WUrtemberg  proposed  to  give 
his  subjects  a  new  constitution,  a  contest  b  gau  between  the  adherents 
of  the  old  and  the  supporters  of  the  new  system.  Uhland  was  a 
vigorous  supporter  of  the  liberal  party,  and  produced  a  number  of 
inspiring  songs,  of  which  the  first  collection  was  published  in  1815, 
having  previously  been  distributed  as  single  pieces ;  and  they  have 
since  been  issued  in  repeated  editions — the  seventeenth  was  published 
iu  1846 — and  in  moat  of  them  with  considerable  additions, 

Uhland's  strong  political  feelings  at  length  led  to  a  more  active 
participation  in  public  affairs,  and  as  he  also,  about  the  same  time, 
was  paying  great  attention  to  Bcience,  there  was  a  consequent  interrup- 
tion of  his  poetical  efl'usious.  From  1819  ho  sat  as  a  member,  at 
first  for  Tubingen  and  afterwards  for  Stuttgardt,  of  the  representa- 
tive assembly  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  which  his  talents  and  his  know- 
ledge gained  him  great  influence,  and  he  was  chosen  chairman  of  many 
of  the  select  committees.  In  1822  he  published  a  work  '  Uber 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,'  hia  only  literary  production  for  many 
years.  In  1830  he  waa  appointed  professor  extraordinary  of  the 
German  language  and  literature  in  the  University  of  Tubingen,  but 
resinned  the  office  iu  1833,  as  he  failed  in  obtaining  a  dispensation  from 
its  duties  when  he  was  chosen  a  deputy  to  the  Diet,  iu  which  he  was 
ono  of  the  most  influential  and  most  esteemed  members  of  the  consti- 
tutional opposition.  In  1836  he  issued  a  carefully  written  work, 
derived  from  original  sources,  '  Uber  den  My  thus  der  nordische 
Sagenlehre  vom  Thor'  (on  the  myth  of  the  northern  legend  of  Thor). 
At  the  new  election  which  took  place  in  1839,  Uhland,  like  most  of 
the  members  of  the  party  with  which  he  acted,  declined  coming 
forwaid  again,  and  lived  for  a  time  in  a  studious  and  quiet  aecluaion, 
one  result  of  which  was  the  publication,  in  1844-45,  of  an  excellent 
collection  of  the  *  Alter  hoch-  und  nieder-deutscher  Volksliedcr, 
(Ancient  High  and  Low  German  popular  songs),  to  which  however  the 
promised  observations  have  not  yet  been  supplied.  His  retirement 
waa  interrupted  in  1848  by  the  electoral  division  of  Tubingen  selecting 
him  as  their  representative  to  the  united  German  National  Assembly, 
in  which  he  acted  as  a  member  of  the  left,  or  extreme  liberal  party, 
until  its  dissolution,  when  he  again  retired  from  public  life.  His 
songs,  ballads,  and  romances  form  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
Uhland's  literary  worka.  His  songs  are  distinguished  by  their  spirit 
and  energy,  their  truth  and  depth  of  feeling,  their  lively  and  pictu- 
resque representations  of  nature,  and  their  varied  subjects;  his  patriotic 
songs  in  particular  contain  some  most  heart-stirring  appeals  to  all  the 
better  national  fe»  lings  that  were  likely  to  rouse  his  countrymen, 
and  in  them  is  a  mixture  of  earnestness  and  jocularity,  with  a  fervent 
love  of  country,  and  aspirations  after  the  great  and  good  inspired  by 
the  recollections  of  his  ancestors.  His  ballads  and  romances  are  remark- 
able for  their  apparent  simplicity,  the  result  of  a  moat  carefully 
exercised  art,  ahown  by  the  extreme  skill  and  felicity  in  the  choice 
of  words,  and  the  masterly  way  in  which  characters  and  manners  are 
sketched  perfectly  but  briefly.  A  translation  of  some  of  his  poems, 
with  a  memoir  by  A.  Piatt,  has  been  published  in  English. 

ULF1LAS,  or  ULPHILAS,  the  most  usual  orthography  of  a  name 
of  which  it  is  thought  that  Vulfila,  meaniDg  '  Wol fling,'  was  the  correct 
form.  Ulfilas,  born  about  the  year  318,  was  in  the  year  348  a  bishop  of 
the  Goths,  dwelling  between  the  Danube  and  Mount  Hoemus,  who  had 
recently  been  converted  to  Christianity  and  had  adopted  Ariauism.  In 
355  he  accompanied  his  flock,  who  were  compelled  to  migrate  to  Lower 
Mcc8ia  on  account  of  their  faith  ;  in  360  he  was  present  at  a  synod  at 
Constantinople  ;  and  in  383  he  died  in  that  city,  to  which  he  had  found 
occasion  to  make  anothfr  visit.  Though  his  name  occurs  with  some 
frequency  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  his  time  it  is  in  a  philological 
not  in  a  theological  point  of  view  that  it  has  become  remarkable.  He 
is  mentioned  by  various  ancient  writers  as  being  the  author  of 
numerous  works,  and  among  others  of  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  the  Gothic  language,  a  circumstance  the  more  noteworthy  as  he 
was  himself  by  descent  a  Cappadocian,  his  parents  having  been  taken 
by  the  Goths  in  a  distant  foray.  This  translation  was  said  to  in- 
clude the  whole  of  the  Scriptures,  except  the  books  of  Kings,  which 
it  was  stated  that  Ulfilas  had  refrained  from  translating  from  fear  of 
encouraging  a  warlike  spirit  among  the  already  too  warlike  Goths. 
The  version  was  in  constant  use  among  the  Gothic  congregations  in 
Italy  and  elsewhere  for  some  centuries,  when  it  disappeared  with  the 
language.  In  the  16th  century,  Anthony  Morillon,  secretary  to  the 
Cardinal  de  Granvelle,  found  in  the  Monastery  of  Werden,  near 
Cologne,  an  anci.  nt  volume,  containing  portions  of  a  translation  of  the 
8criptures,  which  he  at  once  conjectured  to  be  the  long  lost  Gothic 
version.  This  volume,  the  subsequent  vicissitudes  of  which  were 
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very  singular,  is  now  in  tho  library  of  the  University  of  Upsal  and  in 
known  under  the  name  of  the  '  Codex  ArgenteiiB,'  or  Silver  Volume, 
from  its  being  bound  in  solid  silver.  An  additional  Interest  now 
attaches  to  it  from  tho  uiacovery  first  made  by  Hire  [iBBll  that  tho 
letters  in  it  were  produced  not  by  ordinary  writing,  but  by  a  sort  of 
stencilling  process,  an  early  approach  towards  the  art  of  printing. 
Tho  first  edition  of  its  contents  was  publiuhe  I  by  Francis  Junius  at 
Dordrecht  iu  1065,  a  second  by  Zahn  appeared  at  Weis-eufels  in  1805, 
iu  which  were  in-erted  some  additional  fragments,  discovered  by 
Knittel  in  a  paliinpsi  st,,  in  the  library  of  Wolfeubutfel.  and  Cardinal 
Mai  and  Count  Castiglioni  published  betwee  n  lil'J  and  1839  several 
additional  fragments,  which  they  had  found  in  a  palimpsest  at  Milan. 
All  of  these  are  united  in  an  exelh  nt  edition  by  von  der  Gabelenz 
and  Loobo,  published  at  Leipzig  between  183'i  and  111  6  in  two 
volumes  quarto,  including  a  Grammar  and  Glossary  of  the  Gothic 
language.  Thia  edition,  with  a  translation  of  the  German  portions 
into  Latin  by  Tempestini,  was  reprinted  by  the  Abbd  Migne  at  Paris 
in  1848,  as  the  18th  volume  of  the  imrnenso  collection  of  his  "Patro- 
logiso  Cursus  Completes/  As  the  earliest  extant  specimen  of  a  Teuto- 
nic language,  and  anterior  by  many  centuries  to  any  other,  the  labours 
of  Ulfilas  have  a  value  in  the  e\  es  of  philologists,  which  it  would  bo 
difficult  to  overrate.  Every  fragment  that  is  discovered  throws  light 
on  portiona  of  the  history  of  the  German  language  and  our  own  that 
might  otherwise  remain  in  imptnetrable  darkness.  There  is  a  separate 
work  on  the  biography  of  Ulfilas  by  Waitz,  '  Ueber  daa  Leben  und  die 
Lehre  des  Ulfila,'  Hanover,  1840.    [See  Supplement.] 

*ULLMANN,  KARL,  was  born  at  Epfenbach,  near  Morbach,  in 
Baden,  on  March  15,  1796.  His  early  education  was  received  in  the 
schools  of  Morbach  and  Heidelberg  until  1812.  and  completed  io  the 
Universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Tubingen.  At  Heidelberg  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  Hegel,  Daub,  and  Creuzer,  and  in  1819,  on  a  visit  to 
North  Germany,  he  formed  au  intimacy  with  Schleiermacher,  Neander, 
and  De  Wette.  In  1821  he  was  appointed  professor  extraordinary  of 
theology  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  having  already  distinguished 
himself  as  a  private  teacher,  and  as  an  author  in  his  essay  'Uber  die 
Siinnlosigkeit  Christi,'  a  work  that  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  In 
1823  he  published  hi3  essay,  '  De  Hypsk-tariis,' and  in  1»25  a  mouo- 
graphy  of  '  Gregor  von  Nazianz,  der  Ti  eolog,'  both  of  which  acquired 
him  considerable  reputation.  In  1828,  in  conjunction  with  his 
colleague  Umbreit,  he  commenced  the  issue  of  '  Theologisehe  Studien 
und  Kritiken,'  a  journal  of  sterling  value  and  wholesome  tendency. 
In  1829  he  was  called  as  ordinary  professor  to  the  University  of  Halle, 
where  his  instructive  discourses  and  his  mild  manners  acquired  him 
numerous  friends.  In  the  'Theologischen  Bedenken  aus  Veranlassung 
des  Angriffs  der  Evangelischen  Kirchenzeitung  auf  den  halleschen 
Rationalismus,'  (Theological  Considerations  occa.-ioned  by  the  Attacks 
of  the  Evangelical  Church  Journal  on  the  Rationalism  professed  in 
Halle),  published  in  1830,  he  warmly  pleaded  for  the  freedom  of 
theological  discussion.  In  1834  he  published  '  Johann  Wesael,  ein  Yor- 
giinger  Luthera '  (John  Weasel,  a  forerunner  of  Luther),  an  excellent 
work,  which  he  enlarged  in  1841-42,  and  published  under  the  ti'le  of 
'  Reformatoren  vor  der  Reformation,  vornehmlich  in  Deutachland  und 
den  Niederlanden,'  which  has  been  translated  into  English.  In  lS3t5 
he  resigned  hia  professorship  at  Halle,  and  returned  to  Heidelberg, 
where  he  taught  theology  and  wrote  among  other  works,  '  Historisch 
oder  mythisch,'  1838,  directed  against  the  doctrines  of  Strauss; 
'Cultus  des  Genius,' 1840,  written,  in  conjunction  with  Schwab,  and 
'Uber  den  Deutschkatholicismus,'  with  Huber,  in  1847;  and  from 
his  own  pen  he  also  produced  'Fur  die  Zukuuft  der  evangelischen 
Kirche  Deutschlands'  (Of  the  future  of  the  evangelical  Church  in 
Germany),  1846;  'Uber  die  Gleichberechtigung  der  Confessiorem  ' 
(On  the  equal  authority  of  the  Confessions  of  Faith),  1848  ;  '  Uber 
die  Geltung  der  Majoritaten  in  der  Kirche'  (On  the  Value  of  a  Majority 
in  the  Church),  1850;  and  '  Uber  das  Wesen  des  Chrbtenthums'  (On 
the  Nature  of  Christianity),  of  which  a  fourth  edition  was  published 
in  1855.  Nearly  all  his  works  have  gone  through  more  than  one 
edition,  most  of  them  have  been  translated  into  Dutch,  and  several 
of  them  into  English,  French,  and  Danish.  In  1853  he  was  nominated 
an  evangelical  prelate  and  a  member  of  the  Upper  Church  Council  in 
Heidelberg,  since  which  time  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  endeavour- 
ing to  produce  a  Christian  union  among  the  sects  in  Baden,  and  a 
better  position  for  the  ministers  of  the  Church  in  that  country. 

ULLOA,  ANTO'NIO,  was  born  in  Seville  on  the  12th  of  January 
1716.  He  waa  educated  for  the  naval  service,  in  which  more  than  one 
member  of  the  family  from  which  he  sprung  had  distinguished  them- 
selves. He  was  admitted  in  1733  into  the  company  of  royal  marine 
guards.  In  1735  he  was  selected  in  consequence  of  the  distinguished 
progress  he  had  made  in  mathematics  and  in  the  theory  of  his  pro- 
fession, along  with  Jorge  Juan,  to  ai  company  the  French  Academi- 
cians to  South  America,  to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian  at 
the  equator.  Both  the  young  mariners  (Ulloa  was  at  this  time  only 
in  hia  twentieth  and  Juan  in  his  twenty-third  year)  were  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  navy  on  receiving  this  appointment. 

The  squadron  in  which  Ulloa  and  his  companion  embarked  sailed 
from  Cadiz  in  May  1735,  and  landed  them  at  Carthasena  on  the  9th 
of  July.  They  did  not  return  to  ^pain  till  the  year  1746.  The  whole 
of  the  intervening  period  was  not  however  devoted  to  scientific 
measurements.    They  were  detained  five  months  at  Carthagena  wait- 
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ing  for  the  French  corvette  which  curried  the  Academicians,  and  this 
time  was  spent  by  Ulloa  in  studying  the  natural  history  of  the 
district.  Ttie  geodctical  operations  commenced  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Quito,  iu  June  1730,  and  the  exertions  of  Ulloa  to  advance  them 
were  strenuous  and  indefatigable,  till  towards  the  close  of  September 
1740,  when  Juan  and  he  were  summoned  to  Lima  by  the  Vice- 
roy to  a-sist  in  placing  the  coasts  in  a  state  of  defence  against 
the  expected  arrival  of  the  English  squadron  under  Anson.  As  soon 
as  the  necessary  arrangements  were  made  they  returned  to  the  scene 
of  their  labours,  which  were  almost  immediately  interrupted  by  a 
summons  to  Guayaquil,  where  the  sack  of  Payta  by  the  English  had 
spread  universal  terror.  After  the  necessary  measures  for  tho  security 
of  the  province  had  been  adopted,  the  terrified  inhabitants  insisted 
upon  one  of  the  ofiicers  being  lelt  to  superintend  their  execution. 
Ulloa  returned  to  Quito  without  his  companion,  and  had  scarcely 
reached  it  when  ho  was  recalled  to  Lima.  Two  frigates  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  himself  and  Juan,  with  orders  to  cruise  along 
the  coast  of  Chili  and  off  Juan  Fernandez.  At  last  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements  from  Spain  set  them  finally  at  liberty.  On  returning 
to  Quito  however  they  found  the  Academicians  had  departed,  with 
the  exception  of  Godiu,  along  with  whom  they  observed  the  comet 
of  1744.  Ulloa  and  J  uan  embarked  in  October  of  that  year  on  board 
two  French  vessels  to  return  to  Europe.  That  which  carried  Ulloa 
sought  refuge  from  an  English  privateer  in  the  harbour  of  Louisbourg 
in  Cape  Breton,  but  by  the  time  it  entered,  the  town  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  and  all  on  bo  nd  were  made  prisoners  of 
war.  Ulloa  was  conveyed  to  London,  where  he  was  received  with 
marks  of  distinction,  made  a  member  of  the  Koyal  Society,  and  by 
the  intercession  of  his  scientific  friends  set  at  liberty.  He  arrived  at 
Madrid,  in  July  1746,  after  an  absence  of  eleven  years  and  two  months 
from  his  native  country. 

Ulloa's  reception  at  court  was  flattering ;  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  frigate,  and  created  a  commander  of  the  order  of  San- 
tiago. The  task  of  publishing  the  scientific  observations  devolved 
upon  Jorge  Juan  :  to  write  the  history  of  the  expedition  was  the 
charge  of  Ulloa.  Two  years  were  consumed  in  preparing  the  narra- 
tive for  publication:  it  appeared  in  1748.  The  work  was  comprised 
iu  four  volumes:  the  first  relates  the  adventures  of  the  expedition 
from  the  time  of  its  departure  from  Cadiz  till  the  conclusion  of  the 
geodetical  measurements ;  the  second  contains  a  description  of  the 
province  of  Quito  in  one  book ;  the  third,  the  narrative  of  Ulloa's 
and  Jorge  Juan's  journeys  to  Lima  and  cruise  along  tho  coasts  of 
Chili  while  a  descent  on  the  part  of  Anson  was  apprehended;  the 
fourth,  tho  return  voyage  from  Callao  to  Europe,  and  an  appendix 
containing  a  chronological  account  of  the  rulers  of  Peru,  from 
Manco  Capac  to  Ferdinand  VI.  The  work  shows  that  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  as  well  as  personal  tastes,  had  contributed  to  devolve 
the  account  of  the  strictly  scientific  operations  of  the  expedition 
upon  Jorge  Juan.  Ulloa  had  more  taste  for  knowledge  than  talent 
for  strict  scientific  inquiry.  His  activity  and  inventive  genius, 
fruitful  in  resources,  had  materially  promoted  the  labours  of  the 
expedition,  and  he  had  that  passion  for  knowledge  which  enables 
its  possessor  to  give  an  impetus  to  discovery.  Eut  for  the  addi- 
tions made  to  strict  science  by  the  Spanish  members  of  the  expe- 
dition the  world  is  beholden  to  Jorge  Juan.  Ulloa's  work  however, 
though  deficient  in  method  and  accuracy,  is  amusing  and  suggestive  of 
thought.  He  and  Jorge  Juan  in  the  character  of  their  intellects 
stood  in  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  La  Condamine 
did  to  Bouguer ;  but  to  the  honour  of  the  Spaniards,  no  paltry 
jealousy  occasioned  unseemly  quarrels  between  them,  such  as  de- 
tracted from  the  merits  of  the  Academicians,  and  their  harmonious 
eo-operation  enabled  them  to  get  the  start  of  their  French  associates 
in  publishing  the  results  of  their  labours.  Don  David  Ban  y  published 
iu  1826  a  volume  which  professes  to  contain  the  'Secret  Report,' 
made  by  Juan  and  Ulloa  to  the  minister  Ensenada,  of  the  condition 
of  Spanish  America  :  it  could  have  been  wished  that  the  editor  had 
given  some  account  of  the  history  of  the  manuscript,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  came  into  his  hands. 

Ulloa  subsequently  made  tours  of  observation,  by  order  of  the 
Spanish  government,  in  several  countries  of  Europe.  During  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  VI.  however  he  appears  to  have  been  kept  in  the 
background.  Upon  the  accession  of  Charles  III.  innovation  became 
for  a  time  fashionable  at  court,  and  the  inquiriug  and  enterprising 
spirit  of  Ulloa  found  itself  in  a  more  congenial  element.  After 
Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the 
t  eace  of  1762,  he  was  nominated  to  take  possession  of  and  to  organise 
the  province.  He  arrived  at  Louisiana  in  1766,  but  his  attempt  to 
play  the  part  of  governor  was  an  entire  failure;  it  was  necessary  to 
-supersede  him  by  the  appointment  of  O'Keilly.  Ulloa  after  his  return 
to  Europe  published  (in  1772)  a  volume  of  essays  on  the  natural 
history  and  antiquities  of  America.  They  bear,  even  more  strongly 
than  his  narrative  of  the  expedition  to  South  America,  the  impress  of 
a  dilettante  spirit  of  inquiry.  In  1778  he  published  a  memoir  entitled 
'The  Marine;  or  the  iNaval  Forces  of  Europe  and  Africa,'  a  work 
which  we  have  not  met  with.  In  1778  he  published,  at  Cadiz,  'Obser- 
vations of  a  Solar  Eclipse,  made  at  Sea.' 

In  1779,  having  by  this  time  risen  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general 
in  the  naval  service,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  squadron  fitted 
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out  to  intercept  and  capture  an  English  merchant  fleet  off  the  Azores, 
and  then  to  repair  to  Ilavannah,  to  join  a  hirger  force  destined  to  make 
a  descent  on  Florida.  Wholly  engrossed  by  his  speculative  inquiries, 
Ulloa  forgot  to  open  his  sealed  despatches,  aud  returned  to  port  after 
an  unsuccessful  cruise  of  two  months.  He  was  arrested,  tried  by  a 
court-martial  in  1780,  allowed  to  retain  his  rank  and  titles,  but  never 
again  employed  on  active  serivce.  He  even  retained  his  place  in  the 
ministry  of  the  marine,  but  was  only  employed  in  examining  the 
pupils  of  the  school  of  naval  artillery. 

Ulloa  died  iu  the  Isla  da  Leon,  on  the  3rd  of  July  1795.  He 
retained  his  constitutional  gaiety  aud  activity  to  the  last.  Visitors 
found  him  surrounded  with  papers,  antiquities,  mathematical  instru- 
ment-1,  crucibles,  in  short  all  the  nicknacks  of  science.  But  if  not 
himself  a  great  philosopher,  Ulloa  aided  materially  in  promoting  that 
temporary  re-awaking  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  Spain,  which 
characterised  the  second  half  of  last  century.  He  contributed  greatly 
to  the  establishment  of  the  observatory  at  Cadiz.  Spain  is  indebted 
to  him  for  its  first  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  its  first  laboratory 
of  experimental  metallurgy.  He  was  a  munificent  patron  of  the  arts  of 
printing  and  engraving.  He  superintended  the  construction  of  the  maps 
of  the  Peninsula.  He  originated  the  canal  of  navigation  and  irrigation 
of  Old  Castile,  commenced  under  Charles  III.,  and  abandoned  by  his 
successors.  Ulloa  superintended  the  establishment  of  a  cloth  manufac- 
tory at  the  expense  of  the  government,  at  Segovia,  which  was  intended 
to  set  the  example  of  improving  the  domestic  manufactures  of  Spain  ; 
and  upon  his  urgent  representations  young  Spaniards  were  sent  to 
acquire  the  liberal  and  mechanical  arts  in  various  countries  of  Europe. 

ULPIA'NUS,DOMl'TIUS,  a  distinguished  Roman  jurist,  was  either 
a  native  of  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  or  his  ancestors  were  of  that  place.  The 
year  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  Tyre  was  made  a  Roman  colony  by 
Septimius  Severus,  as  appears  from  that  emperor's  medals  (Hasche, 
'  Lexic.  Rei  Numarioo — 'Tyrus');  but  if  that  was  the  first  Roman 
settlement  at  Tyre,  Ulpian  could  owe  nothing  of  his  Roman  education 
to  that  city,  even  if  it  was  his  native  place  ;  and  his  own  words  only 
prove  that  he  or  his  ancestors  were  from  that  place.  In  the  reign  of 
Septimius  Severus  and  of  his  son  Antoninus  Caracalla  (a.d.  198-211), 
he  was  a  writer  on  law,  but  more  particularly  under  the  sole  reign 
of  Caracalla,  as  appears  from  various  passages  in  his  writings  where  lie 
speaks  of  Severus  as  '  divus,'  a  term  which  implies  that  Severus  was 
then  dead,  and  of  Caracalla  as  '  imperator  noster,'  or  the  reiguiog 
prince.  Ulpian  was  bauished  by  Elagabalus,  but  the  elevation  of 
Alexander  Severus  to  the  imperial  power  (a.d.  222)  opened  to  him 
the  road  to  new  honours.  He  became  scriniorum  magister  and  prse- 
fectus  aunonse,  and  was  a  particular  favourite  of  the  emperor.  He 
also  held  tho  office  of  prsefectus  praitorio  under  Alexander  Severus ; 
Lampridius  doubts  whether  he  received  his  appointment  under 
Elagabalus  or  Alexander  Severus,  though  it  is  stated  that  he  certainly 
held  it  under  Alexander.  If  he  held  this  office  under  Elagabalus,  we 
must  assume  that  he  was  deprived  of  it  on  his  banishment.  Ulpian 
was  a  confidential  adviser  of  Alexander,  and  exercised  great  influence 
over  him.  Xiphiliuus,  the  epitomator  of  Dion,  fixes  on  Ulpian  the 
imputation  of  clearing  the  way  for  his  promotion  to  the  dignity  of 
praetorius  praefecto  by  causing  the  execution  of  his  predecessors.  This 
fact  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  ancient  authority,  and  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  which  Lampridius  gives  Ulpian,  whom  he 
calls  a  good  man.  Ulpian  was  murdered  shortly  after  (a.d.  228),  iu 
the  night-time,  by  the  praetorian  soldiers,  in  the  palace  of  Alexander, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  and  the  emperor's  mother.  (DioD, 
lib.  80.) 

Ulpian  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  the  Roman  writers  on  law. 
His  chief  works,  as  they  are  known  to  us  from  the  'Florentine  Index  ' 
and  the  excerpts  in  the  'Digest,'  are  the  following  : — The  great  work 
'  Ad  Edictum,'  in  eighty-three  books  at  least,  was  probably  founded  on 
the  similar  work  of  Julian,  and  itself  was  almost  the  basis  of  Justi- 
nian's '  Digest.'  This  work,  with  the  fifty-one  '  Libri  ad  Sabinum,' 
the  twenty  books  '  Ad  Leges  Juliam  et  Papiam  Poppseam,'  the  three 
books  '  De  Officio  Consulis,'  ten  books  '  De  Officio  Procunsulis,'  the  six 
books  on  '  Fidei  commissa,'  two  books  of  '  Institutiones,'  and  others, 
were  written  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla.  The  work  of  which  a  fragment 
is  still  extant,  entitled  '  Domitii  Ulpiani  Fragmenta,'  was  written 
either  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla  ('hodie  ex  constitutione  Imperatoris 
Antonini,'  Tit.  xvi.,  2),  or  after  Caracalla's  reign.  This,  which  is  gene- 
rally considered  to  be  a  fragment  of  his  '  Liber  Singularis  Regularum,' 
consists  of  twenty-nine  titles,  and  is  a  valuable  source  for  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Roman  law.  This  fragment,  together  with  the  '  Institu- 
tiones '  of  Gaius  [Gaius],  has  enabled  us  to  attain  to  more  correct 
views  on  the  historical  development  and  the  connection  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  Roman  law.  Though  it  has  long  been  known  to  jurists, 
it  is  only  within  the  present  century  that  it  has  been  used  with  that 
critical  discrimination  which  the  study  of  Poman  jurisprudence  most 
especially  requires;  and  for  this  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the 
labours  of  Hugo  and  Savigny.  These  fragments  treat  chiefly  of  the 
law  relating  to  persons  and  marriage,  and  on  testaments,  legacies,  and 
fidei-commissa.  The  most  recent  edition  of  the  '  Fragmenta '  is  that 
of  E.  Boecking,  12mo,  Lips.,  1855.  Among  Ulpian's  other  works  was 
probably  one  '  De  Interdictis,'  in  four  books  at  least,  and  certainly  a 
work  4  De  Officio  Pretoria  Tutelaris,'  both  of  which  are  mentioned  in 
the '  Vaticana  Fragmenta,' 
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The  style  of  Ul jiiau  is  cloar,  but  more  diffuse  than  that  of  bin  ■>■  at 
contemporary  Paulus.  Ho  was  a  man  of  ability,  and  an  accomplished 
jurist.  Ulpian  and  Pnulus,  with  Cervidius  Scajvola,  are  called  l>y 
Modestinus  (Dig.  27,  lib.  2,  s.  13),  who  was  (Jlpian's  pupil,  the  chief  of 
jurisconsults  (i{opvif>aiui  tw  vofwtuv) ;  and  his  superior  merit  was  fully 
acknowledged  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  whose  great  compilation  from 
the  writings  of  the  Roman  jurists,  the  'Digest,'  contains  extract! 
from  twenty-threo  of  Ulpiau's  works  :  tho  proportion  of  the  extracts 
from  Ulpian  is  about  one-third  of  the  whole  compilation. 

A  charge  has  been  brought  both  against  Pnulus  and  Ulpian  of  being 
hostile  to  Christianity.  But  the  passage  in  Lactautius  ('Div.  Iostit.,' 
v.  11)  which  is  cited  in  confirmation  of  this  charge  may  not  apply  to 
this  Ulpian  ;  and  if  it  does,  the  passage  is  not  decisive. 

Ulpian  ihe  Tyriau,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Greek  argument  prefixed  to 
Athenams,  is  ono  of  tho  speakers  in  the  "  Deipnosophists,'  and  ho  is 
mentioned  (p.  08  ( e.l.  Causaub.)  as  having  died  happily,  "without 
having  given  any  time  or  opportunity  to  di-ease,"  which  seems  a  sin- 
gular way  of  referring  to  his  death,  if  the  circumstances  were  such  as 
above  stated.   But  it  is  not  certain  that  this  Ulpian  is  tho  jurist. 

(Gnl.  Grotius,  Vita  Juriscovsaltovum,  and  Zimmeru,  Oeschichte  des 
Horn.  Privatrechts,  where  the  authorities  are  referred  to ;  Lampridius, 
L'Uiyabulus  and  Alexander  Sevei'Ui;  Domitii  Ulpiani  Fragment  a  quibus 
in  Cod.  Vat.  inscriptum  est  Tituli  cx  Corpore  Ulpiani,  accedunt  Frag- 
mcnta  ex  Uliiiani,  Instilutionibus,  &c,  iterum  edidit,  cd.  Booking, 
Bonn,  1836.) 

ULPIAN  US  (O!t\iridyos).  Three  persons  of  this  namo  are  men- 
tioned by  Suidas  : 

Ulpian  of  Emesa  was  a  Sophist,  and  the  author  of  various  works, 
among  which  was  an  *  Art  of  Rhetoric' 

Uli'I.vn  of  Gaza  was  the  brother  of  Isidore  the  philosopher,  and  had 
a  great  reputation  for  mathematical  ability  at  Athens,  whence  it  may 
be  concluded  that  he  taught  or  lived  there.  He  was  a  contemporary 
of  Syrianus,  and  must  therefore  have  lived  in  the  5th  century,  a.d. 
He  died  young.    No  works  of  his  are  mentioned  by  Suidas. 

ULPlANUsof  Autiocb,  a  rhetorician,  the  contemporary  of  Constantino 
the  Great,  is  the  reputed  author  of  Prolegomena,  and  a  Commentary 
(E^rryiqcrts)  on  the  Olyuthiae  and  two  of  tho  Philippic  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes. There  are  also  attributed  to  him  Commentaries  on  the 
Orations  of  Demosthenes,  commonly  called  '  Symbuleutici,'  and  on  the 
'  Oration  on  the  Crown,'  the  '  Oration  against  Leptines,'  and  others. 
These  Commentaries  are  printed  in  Dobson's  '  Collection  of  the  Attie 
Orators,'  and  in  other  editions.  They  were  first  printed  by  Aldus,  fob, 
Venice,  1503,  with  the  '  Lexicon  of  Harpocration,'  entitled,  OiiXiriavou 
(iriTopos  irpo\£~)6).iti'a  tls  tovs  'OAvvQiaicovs  Kal  <f>[Anr7n/cous  &rjfxoaOivovs 
Xo-yovs.    'E£i]yi]0~is  avayKaiOTaTT]  (is  SiKa  rpus  tow  AT)/.wcr6tvovs  x6yovs. 

It  is  not  certain  that  Ulpian  of  Antiocb.  was  the  author  of  the 
Commentaries  on  Demosthenes.  Suidas  attributes  to  him  various 
works,  but  does  not  mention  the  Commentaries. 

*ULR[CI,  HERMANN,  was  born  on  the  23rd  of  March  180G,  at 
Pforten,  in  Lower  Lusatia.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Leipzig  and  Berlin,  in  which  towns  his  father  bad  successively  held 
a  government  situation,  and  in  1824  he  was  entered  at  the  University 
of  Halle  to  study  law,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  father. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  the  Univewity  of  Berlin,  and  in  1S27  com- 
menced his  professional  career  as  a  lawyer's  clerk  in  Berlin,  proceeding 
in  1829  as  referendar  or  practising  barrister  at  Fraukfurtou-theOder. 
The  law  however  had  not  sufficient  charms  to  withdraw  him  from  tho 
study  of  ancient  history,  poetry,  and  art,  and  the  death  of  his  father 
towards  tho  end  of  1829  allowed  him  to  secede  from  the  profession 
and  to  devote  himself  to  his  favourite  pursuits.  The  first  fruits  of  his 
labour  was  the  '  Charakteristik  der  antiken  Historiographie,'  in  1833. 
In  the  same  year  he  passed  an  examination  in  the  University  of  Berlin, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  created  professor  in  that  of  Halle, 
which  thenceforward  has  become  bis  permanent  residence.  His  next 
literary  production  was  a  '  Oeschichte  der  bellenischen  Dichtkunst ' 
(History  of  the  Poetical  Art  in  Greece),  published  in  1835,  which  was 
followed  in  1S39  by  his  work  '  Uber  Shakspeare's  dramatischo  Werke, 
und  seiu  Verhaltniss  zu  Calderon  und  Gbthe,'  a  work  which  has  gone 
through  two  editions  in  Germany,  and  has  been  tran-dated  into  Euglish. 
Ulrici  shows  in  this  work  a  remarkably  just  and  at  the  same  time 
poetical  appreciation  of  Shakespere's  merits,  and  be  recognises  his 
superiority  even  to  Gbthe;  but  he  has  started  an  hypothesis  which, 
though  supported  by  him  with  considerable  ingenuity,  appears  to  us 
altogether  baseless:  thatShakspere  had  for  an  object  the  diffusion  and 
maintenance  of  a  religious  theory,  which  Ulrici  contends  was  pre-emi- 
nently Christian  with  a  Protestant  tendency.  This  theory  he  thinks  he 
traces  as  an  under  current  in  nearly  all  of  Shakspere's  plays  ;  but  the 
proofs  he  produces  belong  rather,  we  believe,  to  exemplifications  of 
human  character,  which,  though  consonant  to  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  were  not  introduced  for  the  pur]  ose  of  supporting  any 
particular  modification  of  it.  In  1841  he  published  a  work,  'Uber 
Princip  und  Methode  der  Hegeliseben  Philosophic,'  in  which  he 
opposed  the  doctrines  advocated  by  Hegel.  At  this  period  he  appears 
to  have  been  much  occupied  with  metaphysics.  In  1045-46  he  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  '  Dos  Grundprincip  der  Philosophic,'  and  iu  1852 
a  '  System  der  Logik.'  Among  his  more  recent  works  are  an  edition 
of  'Romei  and  Juliet,'  with  Notes,  1^53;  '  Ghuben  und  Wissen,' 
JS58  ;  and  'Cott  und  du  Natur/  1832, 


UI.UG  BEG.  The  real  name  of  this  prince  wai  Miiiza  Mojiamui.u 
Taiiuai,  but  he  is  better  known  by  the  airaUDC  of  Ulug  (or  Ulugb; 
Beg.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Timor,  being  the  ion  of  Shah  ltokh, 
the  con  of  Timur,  ami  was  born  a.H.  796  (a.d.  1894),  He  governed 
his  father's  territories  as  regent,  his  capital  being  Saujarc/iud,  from  an 
early  age  until  a.ii.  851  (a.d.  1447),  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne 
by  his  father's  death.  His  life  was  marked  by  th :  us  wd  inilitai/ 
successes,  without  which  low  Oriental  princes  of  that  time  could  keep 
their  thrones;  but  as  these  are  of  little  interest,  and  form  none  of  lm 
title  to  fan  e,  wo  may  omit  the  detail  of  them.  He  in  said  to  have  had 
the  weakness  to  east  the  horoscope  of  his  eldest  sou  Abdallatif,  and, 
from  some  suspicions  of  his  fidelity  derived  from  the  utarn,  to  have 
preferred  his  younger  brother.  The  consequence  was  that  the  elder 
son  revolted,  defeated  and  took  his  father,  whom  he  cau-ed  to  be  put 
to  death.    Ulug  Beg  reigned  iu  his  own  name  only  two  jean. 

The  astronomical  labours  of  this  prince  have  handed  down  his  name. 
He  was  the  founder  of  an  observatory,  and  the  patron  of  some  of  the 
best  astronomical  tables  among  those  which  preceded  the  invention  of 
the  telescope.  It  even  appears  that  he  was  himself  a  diligent  observer, 
and  in  some,  perhaps  a  great  degree,  the  author  of  the  ta'  l  b  which 
bear  his  name.  According  to  D'Herbelot,  the  tables  were  constructed, 
under  his  namo  and  authority,  first  by  his  former  instructor,  Sahihed- 
din  Cadizadeh  al  Roumi,  and  after  tho  death  of  that  astronomer  by 
Gaiatheddiu  Mohammed  Giamscbid  al  Couschgi.  But  the  expressions 
quoted  by  Hyde,  from  the  preface,  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with  any 
supposition  except  that  of  Ulug  Beg  being  actually  an  observer. 

Tho  astronomical  works  of  Ulug  Beg  were  written  in  Arabic,  but 
were  afterwards  translated  into  Persian,  from  which  language  the 
principal  of  them  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Greaves  and  Hyde. 
Greaves  published  first  the  chronological  portion,  under  the  title 
'  Epochce  celebriores,  Astronomicis,  Chronologicis,  Historicis,  Chat>io- 
rura,  Syro-Grrccorum.  Arabum,  Persarum,  Chorasmiorum,  usitatse,  tx 
traditione  Ulug  Beigi,'  London,  1650.  He  afterwards  published  the 
geographical  part  as  an  appendix  to  his  '  Astronomica  quajdam  ex 
traditione  Shah  Cholgii  Persrc  :'  this  appendix  having  the  title  '  Bines 
Tabuko  Geographicro,  una  Nessir  Eddini  Persic,  altera  Ulug  BeL'i 
Tartari,'  London,  1652.  Greaves  is  also  said,  by  Hyde,  to  have  pub- 
lished (but  where  we  do  not  know)  the  places  of  100  stars  from  Ulug 
Beg;  and  he  had  also  prepared  for  tho  press  the  whole  table  of  the 
places  of  stars,  which  he  left  in  the  bauds  of  Archbishop  Usher.  Dr. 
Thomas  Hyde,  not  knowing  of  what  Greaves  had  done,  published,  in 
Latin  and  Persian,  bis  '  Tabulse  Longitudinis  ac  Latitudinis  Stellarum 
Fixarum,  ex  Observatione  Ulugh  Beighi,'  Oxford,  1065,  accompanied 
by  a  valuable  series  of  notes,  particularly  on  the  Arabic  names  of  the 
stars  :  the  greater  part  of  all  this,  if  not  the  whole,  was  reprinted,  by 
Dr.  G.  Sharpe  in  1767.  A  new  edition  of  Ulug  Beg's  Catalogue,  by 
Mr.  Baily,  forms  part  of  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  '  Memoirs  o£ 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.'  The  epoch  of  these  tables  is 
a.H.  841  (a.d.  1437),  and  the  observations  were  made  at  Samarcand, 
long.  99°  16',  lat.  39°  37'.  Some  description  of  the  tables  has  been 
given  by  Delambre,  from  a  manuscript  belonging  to  Lalande  ('  ArIio- 
uomie  du  Moyen  Age,'  p.  20S).  The  whole  enjoys  a  high  reputation 
for  its  times  and  the  existing  means  of  observing. 

ULYSSES,  ULYXliS,  or  ULIXES,  is  the  name  under  which  the 
Greek  hero  Odysseus  (OSvaatvs)  was  popularly  known  among  the 
Romans.  Ulysses,  who  is  tho  hero  of  Homer's  '  Odyssey,'  was  a  son 
of  Laertes  and  Anticleia,  king  of  Ithaca,  husband  of  Penelope,  and 
father  of  Telemachus.  The  story  about  Ulysses,  as  related  by  Homer, 
has  been  much  extended  and  modified  by  later  poets  and  mytho- 
graphcrs.  In  Homer  ho  is  represented  as  the  model  of  a  prudent 
warrior,  as  a  man  of  great  experience  and  cunning,  always  ready  to 
devise  means  of  avoiding  or  escaping  from  difficulties,  as  superior  to 
all  men  iu  eloquence  and  intelligence,  in  wisdom  equal  to  the  gods 
themselves,  and  in  adversity  courageous  and  undaunted.  Later  poets, 
on  the  other  hand,  describe  him  as  a  cowardly,  false,  and  intriguing 
person.  AVhen  the  Greek  chiefs  had  resolved  upon  their  expedition 
against  Troy,  Agamemnon  went  to  Ithaca  to  invite  Ulyses  to  join 
them,  but  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  was  induced  to  assist 
in  the  enterprise.  He  joined  the  other  Greek  chiefs  in  the  port  of 
Aulis,  with  twelve  ships.  During  the  war  against  Troy  he  acted  a 
very  prominent  part,  sometimes  as  a  gallant  warrior,  and  sometimes  as 
a  bold  and  cunning  spy  or  emissary.  At  the  taking  of  Troy  he  was 
one  of  the  heroes  concealed  in  the  wooden  horse.  After  the  destruction 
of  the  city  bis  sufferings  begin.  He  and  hi3  companions  wandered 
about  for  ten  years  in  the  Mediterranean,  endeavouring  in  vain  to 
reach  his  native  island,  while  his  faithful  wife  Penelope  was  beset  by 
numerous  suitors,  who  consumed  his  property.  The  various  calamities! 
he  had  to  encounter  before  he  returned  to  Ithaca  are  immortalised  in 
the  ' Odyssey.'  During  the  twenty  years  which  he  was  abseDt  from 
his  home,  he  always  enjoyed  the  especial  protection  of  the  goddess 
Athena  (Minerva),  and  it  was  she  who  at  last  enabled  him  to  reach 
Ithaca.  His  father  Laertes  was  living  in  solitary  retirement,  and 
Ulysses,  without  beiug  known,  was  hospitably  received  by  EumEeus, 
the  swineherd.  Telemachus,  the  son  of  Ulysses,  who  had  in  tho 
meantime  grown  up  to  mauhood,  was  absent :  he  had  gone  to  Pylos 
and  Sparta  to  obtain  information  concerning  his  father,  but  he  returned 
while  Ulysses  was  staying  with  Euuiacus.  His  father  made  himself 
known  to  him,  and  a  plan  was  formed  to  get  rid  of  the  insolent 
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suitors.  Ulysses,  iu  the  disguise  of  a  begg.ir,  followed  Lis  son  to  the 
town,  where  he  was  insulted  by  the  suiiors  and  some  of  his  own 
servants,  but  was  welcomed  by  Penelope  and  recognised  by  his  aged 
nurse  Eurycleia.  With  the  assistance  of  Athena,  Ulysses,  his  son,  and 
some  of  his  faithful  servants  began  a  contest  with  the  suitors,  all  of 
whom  loot  their  lives.  Hereupon  Ulysses  made  himself  known  to 
Penelope,  and  went  to  his  aged  father  Laertes.  The  news  of  the  fall 
of  the  suitors  excited  their  friends  and  relatives  to  take  up  arms 
against  Ulysses,  but  Athena,  in  the  disguise  of  Mentor  reconciled  the 
people  to  their  lawful  king.  Respecting  bis  death,  the  '  Odyssey  ' 
(xi.  119,  &c.)  only  contains  a  mysterious  prophecy  of  Tireoias,  accord- 
ing to  whicli  be  was  to  die  a  gentle  death  in  his  old  age.  According 
to  later  traditions,  Ulysses  was  killed  by  Telegouus,  his  own  eon  by 
Circe,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  his  mother  in  search  of  his  father, 
and  was  thrown  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Ithaca,  where  he  was 
attacked,  while  plundering  the  couutry,  by  Ulysses  and  Telemachus. 
(Hygiuus,  Fab.,  127  ;  Horat,  Carm.,  iii.  29,  8  ;  Dictys  Cietensis, 
vi.  15.) 

UMBREIT,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  KARL,  a  Protestant  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Sonneborn  in  Saxe-Gotha,  on  April  11,  1795.  He 
studied  at  Gottingen,  where  his  acquaintance  with  Eichhoru  produced 
in  him  an  inclination  for  the  study  of  the  oriental  languag*  s,  aud  as 
early  as  1816,  his  'Commeutatio  histoiiam  Eniirorum-al  Omrah  cx 
Abulfeda  exhibeii!1,'  gained  the  university  prize.  After  passing  his 
examination  iu  1818  he  became  professor  extraordinary  of  theology 
and  philosophy  at  Heidelberg,  in  1823  advancing  to  ordinary  professor 
of  philosophy,  and  in  1829  to  ordinary  professor  of  theology.  He  was 
a  colleague  with  Ullmanu  in  the  editing  of  the  1  Studieu  und  Krittken.' 
His  chief  works  however  and  his  great  merits  consist  in  exe^etieal, 
4esthetical,  and  critical  expositions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  a  great 
extent  resting  upon  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  eastern 
tongues.  His  first  work,  the  'Lied  de  Liede,  das  alteste  und  schouste 
aus  dem  Morgeulande'  (The  Song  of  Sons:  s,  the  oldest  and  most  beautiful 
from  the  East),  in  which  he  maintains  its  completeness  as  a  connected 
whole  against  the  opinion  of  Herder,  was  published  in  1820,  and  has 
been  since  reprinted.  This  was  followed  in  1824  by  an  '  Ubersetzuug 
und  Auslegung  des  Buchs  Hiob '  (Translation  and  Interpretation  of 
the  Book  of  Job),  of  which  au  English  translation  has  appeared,  under 
the  title  of  '  Version  of  the  Book  of  Job;'  in  1826  by  a  '  Philologisch- 
Kritischen  und  Philo-o;  hiichen  Oommentar  iiber  die  Spriicbe  Sa- 
ldino's' (a  Philological,  Critical,  and  Philo.-ophical  Commentary  on 
Solomon's  Proverbs) ;  in  1833,  by  the  '  Cbhstlich  Erbauung  aus  dem 
Psalter,  oder  Ubersetzuug  und  Eiklaruug  auserlesener  Psalmen ' 
(Christian  Edification  from  the  Psalter,  or  Trauela'ions  and  Illustra- 
tions of  select  Psalms);  in  1843,  by  '  Grundtone  der  Alten  Testa- 
ments '  (Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Old  Testament) ;  and  in 
1841-6,  by  '  Praktischen  Commentar  uber  die  Piopheten  des  Alten 
Testaments '  (Practical  Commentary  on  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment), on  which  work  he  has  bestowed  great  paius  and  labour,  and 
with  ^reat  knowledge  has  made  the  oriental  philological  interpretation 
of  the  Old  Testament  consonant  with  modern  theological  views.  His 
own  theological  creed  is  best  shown  in  '  Der  Knecht  Gottes '  (The 
Servant  of  God),  1840;  aud 'Die  Siinde :  Beitrag  zur  Theologie  des 
Altea  Testaments  (Sin  :  a  Contribution  to  the  Theology  of  the  Old 
Testament),  1833.  In  1847  he  published  also  'Neue  Poesie  aus  dem 
Alten  Testament.'  which  has  been  highly  popular  in  Germany  ;  and,  in 
1856.  '  Der  Brief  an  die  Romer.'    [Sea  Supplement.] 

UNGER,  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH  GOTTLIEB,  was  born  iu  1750, 
at  Berlin.  His  father,  Johann  Georg  Unger  distinguished  himself 
greatly  by  the  improvements  which  he  introduced  into  printing,  and 
the  typographical  ornaments  then  usually  displayed  in  printed  books. 
The  art  of  wood-cutting,  which  had  fallen  into  neglect,  was  revived  by 
him,  aud  he  engraved  in  wood  several  landscapes,  which  are  even  now 
considered  as  works  of  art.  When  he  died,  in  1788,  his  son,  who  was 
established  as  a  publisher  and  printer,  followed  the  footsteps  of  his 
father.  He  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  printers  and  wood- 
cutters of  his  time.  As  a  printer,  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  such 
changes  in  the  types  of  the  German  printed  characters  as  would  bring 
them  nearer  to  the  Roman,  and  remove  their  old-fashioned  and 
angular  forms.  The  kind  of  types  which  he  introduced  were  called, 
after  him,  Ungerian  types  (Unger'sche  Schrift),  and  were  used  for  a 
time  very  extensively,  but  afterwards  they  gave  way  to  the  old  forms. 
The  art  of  wood-cutting  was  much  improved  by  him,  and  he  was  the 
first  who  raised  it  to  a  high  degree  of  estimation  in  Germany.  As  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  merits,  he  was  appointed,  in  the  year  1800, 
professor  at  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Berlin,  of  which  he  bad  been  a 
member  for  some  years.  At  the  same  time  he  continued  his  business 
as  a  publisher,  and  many  excellent  works  appeared  from  his  establish- 
ment. He  died  in  1804,  and  his  wife,  Friederike  Helen  Unger,  a 
woman  of  very  great  acquirements  and  talent,  continued  his  busiuess 
until  her  death,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1813.  Friederike  Unger 
acquired  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  writer  of  novels,  aud  as  a 
translator  from  the  French  and  English,  with  which  two  languages  she 
was  perfectly  familiar.  Her  novels,  which  are  still  much  read,  are 
chiefly  praised  for  their  beautiful  delineation  of  character.  The  best 
among  them  are:— 1,  'Julchen  Grunt hal,  eine  Pensionsgeschichte ' 
(Julia  Grunthal,  or  the  History  of  a  Girl  at  a  Boarding-school),  Berlin, 
1794,  8vo.    A  third  and  much  enlarged  edition,  in  2  vols.,  appeared  in 


1798.  It  is  translated  into  several  languages.  2,  '  Bekenntuisse  eiuer 
Schonen  Seele.'  (Confessions  of  a  fair  Saint),  Berlin,  1806  ;  3,  Der  junge 
Franzose  und  das  Deut-eho  Miidchen '  (The  Young  Frenchman  and 
the  German  Girl),  Hamburg,  1810.  Most  of  Ler  works  appeared 
without  her  name. 

URBAN  I.  succeeded,  a.d.  222,  Calixtus  I.  as  bishop  of  the  Chris 
tian  congregation  at  Rome,  under  the  r<  ign  of  the  emperor  Alexander 
Severus.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Miuucius  Felix  wrote  at  Home 
his  dialogue  entitled  '  Octavius,'  in  defence  of  Christianity.  [Minucius 
Felix.]  We  have  no  biographical  particulars  concerning  Urban, 
except  that  he  died,  some  6ay  a  martyr's  death,  in  the  year  230,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Poutianus. 

URBAN  II.,  Ctho,  bishop  of  Ostia,  and  a  native  of  France,  succeeded 
Victor  III.  in  the  papal  chair  in  1088,  being  elected  in  a  council  held 
at  Terracina.  Guibert,  autipope,  under  the  name  of  Clement  111.,  who 
had  been  set  up  by  Henry  IV.  of  Germany,  in  opposition  to  Gregory 
VII.,  was  btill  acknowledged  as  pope  by  a  part  of  the  Christian  world, 
aud  he  had  possession  of  some  strongholds  in  the  city  of  Rome.  But 
in  the  following  year  the  people  of  Rome,  encouraged  by  Pope  Urban, 
rose  against  the  antipope  and  obliged  him  to  evacuate  the  city.  Mean- 
time a  marriage  was  negociated,  through  Pope  Urban,  between  the 
Countess  Matilda,  who  was  the  great  supporter  of  the  pope  against 
Henry,  and  Welf,  sou  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  grandson  of  the 
Marquis  Alberto  Azzo  II.  of  Este.  Henry  of  Germany,  alarmed  at 
this  alliance,  which  strengthened  the  power  of  the  pope,  went  to  Italy 
with  au  army,  and  scoured  the  territory  of  Mantua,  which  belonged  to 
Matilda,  who  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  with  her  husband  in  the 
Apennines  of  the  Modenese.  Mantua  surrendered  to  Henry.  The 
people  of  Rome,  excited  by  Henry's  success,  turned  against  Pope 
Urban,  and  recalled  the  antipope  Guibert,  1091.  In  the  following 
year  Henry  continued  to  devastate  the  territories  of  Matilda,  aud  the 
Papal  party  was  evidently  on  the  decline,  when  the  countess  contrived 
to  induce  Conrad,  eldest  son  of  Henry,  who  was  with  the  army  in 
Lombardy,  to  revolt  against  his  father  by  holding  before  him  the 
prospect  of  becoming  king  of  Italy.  It  appears  that  Conrad  was  dis- 
satisfied with  his  father's  brutal  conduct  towards  himself  as  well  as 
towaids  his  step-mother  Adelaide.  However  this  may  be,  Pope  Urban 
received  Conrad  with  great  kindness,  and  caused  him  to  be  crowned 
king  at  Milan  in  1093.  The  pope,  who  had  been  at  Anagni  and  other 
places,  also  regained  possession  of  Rome,  except  the  castle  of  S.  Augelo 
and  the  Lateran  palace,  in  which  the  antipope  kept  garrisons  ;  the 
autipope  himself  was  staying  with  Henry  at  Verona.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  keeper  of  the  Lateran  palace  ga  e  it  up  to  Urbau  for 
a  sum  of  money,  and  some  time  after  the  pope  repaired  to  Tu-cany, 
where  he  was  met  by  the  Countess  Matilda.  About  this  time  Henry's 
wife  Adelaide,  who  was  kept  iu  confinement  by  her  husband  at  Verona, 
contrived  to  escape,  and  sought  the  protection  of  the  Countess  Matilda, 
and  there  she  disclosed  all  the  particulars  of  her  husband's  brutality 
towards  her.  In  1095  Pope  Urban  assembled  a  council  at  Piacenza, 
at  which  two  hundred  bishops  were  present,  as  well  as  Queen  Adelaide, 
who  made  a  solemn  exposure  of  her  husband's  treatment  of  her.  The 
antipope  and  his  adherents  were  excommunicated.  There  were  also 
present  envoys  from  the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  requesting 
assistance  against  the  Turks.  It  was  in  this  Council  that  Pop-  Urbau 
first  proclaimed  the  Crusade,  but  the  furtherance  of  that  object  was 
put  oif  till  the  next  Council,  which  the  pope  convoked  at  Clermont  in 
Fiance,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  aud  where  multitudes  took 
the  Cross  amidst  the  general  exclamation  of  '  Dieu  le  veut,'  '  God 
wills  it.'  In  the  following  year,  1096,  Pope  Urban  assembled  two 
more  Councils  at  Nismes  aud  at  Tours  for  the  same  object,  and  various 
bodies  of  the  Crusaders,  the  principal  of  which  was  commanded  by 
Godefroi  de  Bouillon,  set  out  on  their  march  through  Germany  and 
Hungary  towards  Constantinople.  Another  corps  under  the  orders  of 
Hugh,  brother  of  Philip  L  king  of  France,  took  the  roa  i  by  Italy,  and 
were  met  by  Pope  Urban  in  Tuscany,  who  gave  them  his  solemn  blessing. 
They  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  from  whence,  with  the  exception  of 
the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  they  drove  away  the  antipope  aud  his  parti- 
sans. They  then  proceeded  to  Apulia,  from  whence  they  crossed  over 
to  Greece.  Pope  Urban  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  celebrated  the 
Christmas  festivals  with  great  splendour. 

In  the  following  year,  1097,  Henry  IV.  left  Italy,  where  his  party 
was  reduced  very  low,  and  returned  to  Germany.  Thus  Pope  Urban 
and  the  Countess  Matilda  at  last  obtained  their  object.  His  rebel  son 
Conrad,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Roger,  count  of  Sicily,  was 
acknowledged  king  of  Italy,  although  his  power  waB  little  more  than 
nominal,  as  the  great  feudatories,  such  as  Countess  Matilda,  the 
Marquises  of  Este,  Monferrato,  Susa,  &c ,  acted  as  sovereign  princes, 
and  the  great  towns  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  had  already  established 
their  independence. 

In  the  year  1098  Pope  Urban  repaired  to  Campania,  where  the 
Norman  princes,  Roger,  duke  of  Apulia,  his  uncle  Roger,  count  of 
Sicily,  and  Richard,  count  of  Aversa,  were  besieging  Capua,  which  had 
revolted  against  Richard.  The  pope  endeavoured  to  induce  the 
citizens  to  capitulate,  but  not  succeeding,  he  repaired  to  Beneven- 
tum.  Capua  having  at  last  surrendered,  Duke  Roger,  and  his  uncle 
the  Count  of  Sicily,  went  to  Salernum,  whither  Pope  Urban  went  also 
to  have  an  interview  with  Count  Roger,  who  was  about  returning  to 
Sicily.    It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  pope  appointed  by  a  bull 
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the  count  aud  his  successors  perpetual  apostolic  legate  iu  Sicily.  Thia 
was  the  origin  of  the  immunities  of  the  church  of  Sicily,  which  were 
afterwards  a  subject  of  dispute  between  the  kings  of  Sicily  and  the  see 
of  Rome,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  which  a  court,  culled  the  Tribunal 
'  dc  Monarchia,'  was  established. 

From  Saleruuui  Pope  Urban  repaired  to  Bari,  where  he  held  a 
Council,  which  was  attended  by  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  bishops, 
including  several  Greek  prelates.  The  controversy  about  the  word 
'  filioque,'  in  speaking  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  the 
GrerkB  rejected,  was  agitated,  aud  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
supported  with  much  eloquince  and  erudition  the  part  of  the  Western 
Church.  The  Greeks  however  would  not  give  up  the  point.  From 
Bari  Pope  Urban  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  celebiatcd  the  Christinas 
festivities.  He  also  succeeded  at  last  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
Castle  St.  Angelo.  About  Easter  in  the  following  year,  1099,  he  held 
another  Council  at  Rome,  in  which  the  autipope  Guibert  and  his 
adherents  were  again  excommunicated,  and  the  censure  of  the  church 
was  pronounced  again Bt  those  priests  who  lived  in  a  state  of  concu- 
binage. Iu  the  fo. lowing  July  Pope  Urban  died,  just  about  the  time 
that  the  Crusaders  took  possession  of  Jerusalem,  aud  was  succeeded  by 
Paschal  II.  Urban  II.  was  a  man  of  considerable  abilities  aud  activity  ; 
his  personal  character  appears  to  have  been  generally  esteemed.  By 
his  perseverance  and  timely  policy,  aud  through  his  connection  with 
the  Countess  Matilda  In  the  north,  and  the  Norman  princes  in  the 
south,  of  Italy,  he  confirmed  and  strengthened  the  Papal  supremacy 
which  Gregory  VII.  had  laboured  to  establish. 

(Muratori,  Annali  d' Italia,  and  the  authorities  therein  quoted.) 

URBAN  III.,  Uberto  Crivelli,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  succeeded 
Lucius  II.  in  November  1185.  He  strove  hard  to  send  assistance  to 
the  Christians  iu  Palestine,  who  were  hard  pressed  by  Salah-ed-deen, 
and  he  repaired  to  Venice  for  the  purpose  ;  but  he  fell  ill  and  died  at 
Ferrara  in  October  1187,  after  a  pontificate  of  less  than  two  years. 

URBAN  IV.,  James,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  a  native  of  Troyes,  in 
France,  succeeded  Alexander  IV.  in  1261.  Manfred  was  then  on  the 
throne  of  Sicily  and  Apulia,  and  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
Guibelines  of  all  Italy,  whilst  the  popes  were  at  the  head  of  the  Guelph 
party,  hostile  to  Manfred  and  the  whole  house  of  Suabia.  [Manfredj.] 
Urban  persevered  iu  the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  and  went  even 
farther  in  his  determined  hostility  against  Manfred.  He  summoned 
him  to  appear  before  him,  to  unfwer  numerous  heinous  charges  which 
he  stated  against  him,  aud  as  Manfred  refused  to  appear,  unless 
accompauied  by  a  sufficient  escort  for  his  own  protection,  the  pope 
excommunicated  him  as  a  tyrant,  a  heretic,  and  an  enemy  of  the  Holy 
Church.  Manfred  sent  troops  to  attack  the  papal  state,  and  the  pope 
proclaimed  a  crusade  against  Manfred,  and  induced  Robert,  count  of 
Flanders,  to  come  to  Italy  with  a  number  of  French  knights  and  men- 
at-arms,  who,  alter  defeating  the  Guibelines  of  North  Italy,  aud 
restoring  the  asc  udancy  of  the  Guelph  party,  marched  against  Manfred 
himself,  who  was  encamped  on  the  frontiers  of  his  own  kingdom.  But 
one  of  those  insurrections,  so  frequent  among  the  people  of  Rome  in 
the  middle  ages,  obliged  Urban  to  recall  the  Count  of  Flanders  in 
order  to  support  him  against  the  insurgents.  This  gave  some  respite 
to  Manfred,  but  Pope  Urban,  who  was  determined  in  his  purpose,  sent 
a  legate  to  Charles,  count  of  Provence  and  Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  IX., 
of  France,  offering  him  the  crown  of  Sicily  aud  Apulia  as  a  fief  of  the 
Roman  see.  Charles  accepted  the  offer,  and  his  brother,  Louis  IX., 
gave  also  his  consent,  though  with  reluctance,  as  that  cood  king  had 
great  doubts  concerning  the  justice  of  the  measure.  From  this  fatal 
convention  originated  all  the  wars  of  the  Aujous  for  centuries  after, 
for  the  possession  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  the  subsequent  invasions 
of  Italy  by  the  French  kings,  who  derived  from  the  house  of  Anjou 
their  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Charles  was  making 
his  preparations  for  attacking  Manfred,  when  Pope  Urban  fell  ill  aud 
died  at  Perugia  in  1264,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  IV. 

URBAN  V.,  Guillaume  de  Gricnoard,  a  Frenchman,  aud  abbot  of 
St.  Victor  of  Marseille,  succeeded  Innocent  VI.  in  1362.  Like  his 
predecessor,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Avignon,  leaving  to  the  legate 
Albornoz  to  defend  the  temporal  interests  of  the  Roman  see  iu  Italy. 
[Albornoz,  Gil  c.  de.]  Bernab5  Visconti,  lord  of  Milan,  a  brutal  but 
determined  man,  who  oppressed  his  own  subjects  and  encroached  upon 
all  his  neighbours,  paying  no  more  regard  to  churchmen  than  to  lay- 
men, was  excommunicated  by  the  pope  for  having  usurped  several 
territories  of  the  Roman  see.  In  1364  however  a  reconciliation  took 
place,  and  Bemabd  was  relieved  from  the  censures  of  the  church  ;  but 
the  reconciliation  did  not  last  long,  as  Bernabo  was  too  restless  to 
remain  at  peace.  In  1367  Pope  Urban  took  the  resolution  of  restoring 
the  pontifical  court  to  Rome,  to  which  he  was  urged  by  tie  Romans 
themselves.  Petrarch  also  wrote  him  several  hortatory  letters  to  the 
same  purpose.  Urban  landed  ou  the  coast  near  Corneto,  and  thence 
repaired  to  Viterbo,  where  Cardinal  Albornoz  had  prepared  everything 
for  his  reception.  After  some  time  the  pope  proceeded  to  Rome,  in 
the  month  of  October,  escorted  by  Niccolo  of  Este,  marquis  of  Ferrara, 
Amadeus,  count  of  Savoy,  Malatesta,  lord  of  Rimini,  and  other  great 
feudatories,  and  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor,  of  the  king  of 
Hungary,  and  of  Queen  Joanna  of  Naples,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of 
men-at-arms.  He  was  met  outside  of  the  gates  by  the  Romau  clergy 
ai.d  people,  who  accompanied  him  in  the  midst  of  acclamations  to  the 
Basilioa  of  the  Vatican.    The  pope  found  the  city  of  Rome  in  a  very 


dilapidated  condition,  many  churches,  palaces,  and  houses  in  ruins,  a 
population  scanty  and  poor,  and  other  marks  of  the  long  absence  of  a 
central  government  and  court.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Italy  was  at  that 
epoch  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The  various  princes  aud  republic!  were 
continually  at  war  wiih  each  other,  and  kept  for  the  purpose,  at  a  gieat 
expense,  mercenary  bands  of  Germans,  Hungarians,  English,  Bretons, 
aud  other  foreigners,  led  by  their  respective  l  ondottieri,  who  committcl 
all  kinds  of  atrocitieB  iu  the  territories  which  they  scoured.  AuibroMo 
Visconti,  one  of  the  numerous  bastard  sons  of  Bernabo,  who  Was  deso- 
lating the  Abruzzi  at  the  head  of  eovtral  of  these  bands,  amounting  to 
marly  10,000  men,  was  defeated  by  the  troops  of  Queen  Joanna, 
united  with  those  of  the  pope.  Most  of  Auibroaio's  men  were  killed, 
either  iu  or  after  the  fight,  aud  600  of  them  were  taken  prisoners  to 
Rome  :  the  pope  caused  300  to  be  hung,  and  the  rest  were  sent  to 
Montefiascone,  whence  having  attempted  to  escape,  they  were  hung 
likewise.  Similar  scenes  occurred  in  Lombardv  and  Tuscany,  where 
Floreuce,  Pisa,  and  Siena  were  continually  making  incursions  into 
each  other's  territories  by  means  of  the  mercenary  bands.  And  yet 
this  is  the  ago  represented  by  some  historians  as  ous  of  independence 
and  prosperity  for  the  republics  of  Tuscany. 

In  1368  Joauua,  queeu  of  Naples,  and  Peter,  king  of  Cyprus,  went 
to  Rome  on  a  visit  to  Pope  Urban,  who  received  them  most  kindly. 
In  the  month  of  April  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  went  to  Italy  with  a 
large  force,  which  was  joined  by  the  troops  of  the  pope  aud  of  Queen 
Joanna,  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  Beruab5  Visconti,  who  paid  no 
more  respect  to  the  emperor  than  to  the  pope.  But  all  these  prepa- 
rations ended  in  nothing ;  Charle3  signed  a  truce  with  Bernabo,  some 
say  after  receiving  from  him  a  sum  of  money,  dismissed  most  of  hia 
troops,  and  then  proceeded  through  Tuscany  to  Viterbo,  where  he 
met  the  pope,  and  they  proceeded  together  to  Rome,  where  Isabella, 
Charles's  wife,  was  crowned  empress  by  the  pope  with  great  solemnity. 

In  the  following  year,  1369,  John  Palaeologus,  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, repaired  to  Rome,  where  h;  abjured  those  peculiar  tenets  of 
the  Eastern  church  in  which  it  diff  rs  from  that  of  Rome,  and 
acknowled.ed  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  over  the  whole  Christiau 
church.  The  great  object  of  the  journey  of  Palteologus  was  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  the  Western  states  against  the  Turks,  in  which  how- 
ever he  did  not  succeed.  The  pope  was  not  always  at  peace  in  his 
own  dominions.  He  was  obliged  to  smd  an  army  against  the  people 
of  Perugia,  who  had  revolted,  and  the  people  of  Rome  proved  at 
times  restive,  which  probably  induced  the  pope  to  reside  chiefly  at 
Viterbo  and  Montefiascone.  In  1370  Urban  determined  to  return  to 
Avignon.  The  reason  alleged  for  this  was  to  mediate  between  the  kings 
of  France  and  England,  who  were  at  war.  But  Petrarch,  who  greatly 
lamented  this  step,  attributed  it  to  the  importunities  of  the  French 
cardinals,  who  preferred  the  easy  life  which  they  used  to  lea  1  in  their 
own  country,  to  the  formality  and  discipline  which  were  enforced  ao 
Rome.  In  the  month  of  September  the;  pope  embarked  at  Corneto, 
and  returned  to  Provence,  but  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Avignon  he 
fell  ill,  and  died  in  December  of  the  same  year.  He  wa3  generally 
regretted  for  his  personal  character,  his  disinterestedness,  charity,  and 
pious  zeal.  He  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XI.  A  life  of  Urban  V., 
in  Latin,  is  inserted  in  the  third  volume  of  Muratori's  'Rerum 
Italicarum  Scriptores.' 

URBAN  VI.,  Bartolomeo  Prignano,  archbishop  of  Bari,  was  electel, 
after  a  stormy  conclave,  in  April  1378,  to  succeed  Gregory  XL,  who 
had  again  restored  the  Papal  see  to  Rome.  Of  the  sixteen  cardinals 
who  were  at  Rome,  twelve  were  French  and  four  Italian.  The  former 
wished  for  a  French  pope,  but  the  people  of  Rome  assembled  tumul- 
tuously,  crying  out  that  they  would  have  a  Roman  pope,  and  the 
magistrates  of  the  city  sent  envoys  to  the  cardinals  in  conclave 
assembled  entreating  them  to  elect,  if  not  a  Roman,  at  least  an  Italian 
pope.  As  none  of  the  four  Italiau  cardinals  was  thought  fit  for  the 
office,  it  was  at  last  agreed  to  elect  the  Ar  hbishop  of  Bari,  a  native 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  who  happened  to  be  at  Rome  at  the  time. 
But  before  his  election  was  made  known,  the  impatient  populace 
broke  into  the  hall  of  the  conclave  aud  the  frightened  cardin  ,1s  ran 
away.  The  following  day,  9th  of  April,  peace  being  restored  by  th-) 
magistrates,  the  cardinals  assembled  again,  and  confirmed  the  election 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Bari,  who  then  accepted  the  Papacy,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Urban  VI.  He  was  solemnly  crowned  on  tha 
18th  of  April,  attended  by  the  sixteen  cardinals  who  were  at  Rome, 
and  who  communicated  the  news  of  the  cauonical  electiou  of  the  new 
pope  to  the  other  cardinals,  who  were  still  at  Avignon,  as  well  as  to 
all  the  kings,  princes,  and  republics  of  Christendom.  There  appears 
therefore  to  be  no  truth  in  the  subsequent  allegation  of  the  French 
cardinals,  who  began  the  schism,  that  the  election  had  not  been  free, 
and  was  a  fiction  arranged  with  the  consent  of  Prignano  himself,  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  violence  of  the  Romans.  It  was  not  until 
the  following  July  that  the  French  cardinals,  having  one  after  the 
other  left  Rome  on  the  pretence  of  the  summer  heats,  assembled  at 
Anagni  for  the  purpose  of  revoking  the  election  of  Urban,  and  they 
I  invited  the  Italian  cardinals  to  join  their  convention.  One  of  the 
j  latter,  Francis  Tebaldeschi,  cardinal  of  S.  Pietro,  fell  ill,  and  died  in 
the  following  August,  after  making  a  solemn  declaration  that  Urban 
i  had  been  legally  elected,  and  that  he  acknowledged  him  as  the  true 
I  successor  of  St.  Peter.  The  true  reason  of  the  secession  of  the 
French  cardinals,  besides  their  original  desire  of  having  a  French  pope 
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residing  at  Avignon,  was  that  Urban,  who  Lad  the  character  of  an 
austere,  zealous  churchman,  but  destitute  of  all  spirit  of  charity  or 
conciliation,  began  his  pontificate  by  assuming  a  harsh,  haughty  tone 
towards  the  cardinals,  upbraiding  them  with  their  dissolute  lives, 
their  simoniacal  practices,  and  threatening  theni  with  severe  measures 
of  reform,  which  were  certainly  wanted,  but  which,  al  ter  the  inveterate 
habits  of  relaxed  discipline  contracted  during  the  long  absence  of  the 
Papal  court  from  Hume,  could  only  have  been  effected  gradually  and 
with  caution.  As  it  was,  Urban  by  his  intemperate  conduct,  instead 
of  a  reform,  effected  a  schism  in  the  church,  lie  also  contrived  to 
offend,  by  his  imprudent  words  and  uncourteous  behaviour,  Joanna  of 
Naples,  his  natural  sovereign,  who  had  sent  her  husband,  Otho  of 
Brunswick,  with  a  splendid  retiuue  to  congratulate  him  on  his  exalta- 
tion. The  consequence  was  that  Queen  Joanna,  as  well  as  King 
Charles  V.  of  France,  gave  their  countenance  to  the  French  cardinals 
at  Auagni,  who  on  the  9th  of  August  declared  Urban  to  be  a  usurper, 
and  excommunicated  him.  On  the  20th  of  September  they  elected  as 
pope,  Robert,  cardinal  of  Geneva,  a  man  notorious  for  his  unclerical 
habits,  and  for  the  atrocities  which  he  had  committed  at  the  head  of 
the  bands  of  foreign  mercenaries  in  the  Romagna,  and  especially  at 
Cesena,  a  few  years  before.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  VII., 
but  he  is  placed  in  the  list  of  antipopos  ;  for  although  Urbau's  subse- 
quent conduct  was  far  from  laudable,  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  having 
been  legally  and  cauonically  elected. 

Pope  Urban,  seeing  himself  forsaken  by  all  his  cardinals,  for  even 
the  few  Italian  cardinals  had  left  him,  promoted  twenty-six  eccle- 
siastics, mostly  persons  of  merit,  to  the  rauk  of  cardinal,  and  excom- 
municated the  others  as  rebels  against  the  head  of  the  church.  Thus 
began  the  great  Western  schism,  as  it  is  called,  which  lasted  nearly 
half  a  century,  and  was  the  occasion  of  the  famous  Council  of  Con- 
stance France,  Savoy,  and  Naples  sided  with  the  antipope  Clement ; 
the  rest  of  the  Catholic  world  with  Urban.  Both  issued  bulls  and 
decretals ;  both  conferred  livings  and  sees,  causing  thereby  great 
contention  and  confusion  in  church  and  state.  Clement  took  up  his 
residence  at  Avignon.  Urban  remained  at  Rome,  where,  in  1379,  he 
proclaimed  a  crusade  against  the  antipope  and  Queen  Joanna,  and 
took  into  bis  pay  the  mercenary  troop  called  the  Company  of  St. 
George,  commanded  by  Alberico  da  Barbiano,  an  Italian  condottiere, 
who  defeated,  near  Marino,  in  the  Campagna,  the  Breton  company  or 
iroop  in  the  service  of  Queen  Joanna.  In  the  following  year  Pope 
Urban  deposed  the  Queen,  by  a  bull,  as  being  schismatic,  heretic,  and 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  released  her  subjicts  from  their  allegiance. 
He  also  excommunicated  and  deposed  the  Archbishop  of  Naples  for 
having  acknowledged  the  antipope,  and  he  appointed  another  in  his 
place.  Lastly,  he  wrote  to  Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  and  offered  him 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Louis,  being  old,  gave  up  his  claims  to  his 
tousia  Charles  of  Durazzo,  who,  having  raised  an  army  in  Hungary, 
went  to  Italy  in  1381.  and  after  being  crowned  at  Rome  by  Pope 
Urban,  marched  to  Naples,  which  he  occupied  without  much  lighting, 
and  took  Queen  Joanna  prisoner,  and  some  time  after  put  her  to 
death.  Urban  had  stipulated  with  Charles  that  he  should  give  to 
Francis  da  Priguano,  surnamed  Butillo,  the  pope's  nephew,  the  duchy 
of  Capua,  with  Nocera  and  other  territories;  and  as  Chailes,  now 
fettled  in  the  throne  of  Naples,  delayed  performing  his  promise,  the 
pope  set  out  for  Naples,  and  saw  his  nephew  put  in  possession  of  his 
duchy  in  1383.  From  Naples  Urban  went  to  Nocera,  where  he 
remained  for  a  long  time  with  no  apparent  object.  There  he  had 
disputes  with  King  Charles,  and  also  with  the  cardinals  of  his  retinue, 
vho,  tired  of  their  uncomfortable  and  forced  residence  at  Nocera, 
ocgan  to  express  their  opinion  of  the  wayward  obstinacy  and  strange 
caprice  of  the  pontiff.  A  series  of  questions  were  published  about 
that  time  by  Bartolino,  a  jurist  of  l'iacenza,  about  the  propriety  of 
appointing  curators  to  the  pope  in  case  he  showed  neglect  or  inca- 
pacity in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  high  office.  It  was 
reported  to  Pope  Urban  that  six  of  his  cardinals  had  discussed  these 
questions  and  held  the  affirmative,  and  in  fact  that  there  existed  a 
conspiracy  to  arrest  him  and  condemn  him  as  a  heretic.  Urban 
became  furiouB  at  this  report,  which  appears  to  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated;  and  in  January  1385,  he  had  the  six  cardinals  Eeized  and 
loaded  with  chains,  and  gave  them  in  charge  to  his  nephew  Butillo, 
who  put  them  to  the  torture.  One  of  them,  the  Bishop  of  Aquila, 
was  induced,  by  the  acuteness  of  the  pain,  to  acknowledge  all  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  were  accused  of.  Meantime  the  pope,  di  satisfied 
that  King  Charles  still  kept  a  garrison  in  the  fortress  of  Capua,  which 
place  had  been  given  to  Butillo,  the  pope's  nephew,  reproached  him 
for  not  fulfilling  this  and  other  conditions  of  the  investiture,  and 
threatened  to  resume  the  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the  Roman  see.  King 
Charles  sent  a  force,  under  the  great  constable  of  the  kingdom,  to 
besiege  Nocera,  upon  which  the  pope  excommunicated  Chailes,  and 
he  used  to  show  himself  daily  on  the  town-walls,  and  then  at  the  sound 
of  a  bell  he  loudly  repeated  his  anathemas  against  Charles  and  against 
his  troops  that  were  encamped  around  the  town.  At  last  the  pope  was 
relieved  from  siege  by  Sanseverino  and  other  barons,  and  escorted  to 
the  coast  of  Pactum,  where  he  embarked  on  board  a  Genoese  squadron 
which  lay  iu  waiting,  and  went  to  Genoa,  taking  along  with  him 
the  cardinals  as  prisoners,  except  the  Eishop  of  Aquila,  who  died  or 
w;  s  put  to  death  on  the  road.  The  others  were  privately  put  to  death 
ly  Urban's  order  in  Genoa;  some  fay  that  they  were  drowned  in 
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sacks,  others  that  they  were  strangled  iu  his  own  palace.  The  citizens 
of  Genoa  were  disgusted  at  this  shameless  abuse  of  authority,  and 
Urban  left  Genoa  for  Lucca,  where  he  spent  the  Christmas  of  1385. 
Meantime  Charles  of  Durazzo  was  murdered  in  Hungary,  whither  he 
bad  gone  to  claim  that  crown,  and  his  infant  son  Ladislaus  was  pro- 
claimed at  Naples.  He  had  a  competitor  in  Louis  II.  of  Anjou. 
Pope  Urban,  being  applied  to  by  the  queen-dowager,  countenanced 
the  claims  of  Ladiehius,  whilst  Louis  of  Anjou  was  aupportel  by  the 
antipope  Clement,  who  gave  him  the  investiture  at  Avignon.  The 
kingdom  was  divided  between  the  two  parties.  Pope  Urban,  having 
raised  troops,  removed  from  Perugia,  where  he  then  was,  to  Ferentino, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Naples,  but  on  the  way  he  fell  from  his  mule 
and  was  much  bruised.  He  waB  carried  to  Rome,  and  died  in  October 
1389.  His  violence,  which  bordered  upon  frenzy,  his  excessive  pride 
his  obstinacy,  his  cruelty,  his  worldliness,  disgraced  his  pontificate, 
and  were  the  cause  of  many  crimes  aud  many  calamities.  His 
character  and  doings  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  Boni- 
face VIII.  Theodore  von  Niem,  who  was  Urban's  familiar  and  an  eye- 
witness of  his  deeds  at  Nocera,  has  given  many  particulars  iu  hh 
'  Historia  de  Schismate  sui  temporis.'  Thomas,  bishop  of  Acerno, 
wrote  '  Opusculum  de  creatione  Urbani  VI,'  Muratoi  i,  in  his  '  Annals 
of  Italy,'  gives  several  other  authorities  for  his  account  of  Urban's 
pontificate.    He  was  succeeded  by  Bouifaoe  IX. 

URBAN  VII.,  Gio.  Batista  Castagna,  born  at  Rome  of  a  Genoose 
family,  was  elected  after  the  death  of  Sixtus  V.,  in  September,  1590, 
and  died  a  few  days  after.  Gregory  XIV.  was  then  elected  in  his 
place. 

URBAN  VIII.,  Cardinal  Maffeo  Barberini,  succeeded  Gregory  XV. 
He  was  born  at  Florence  in  1568,  of  a  noble  family,  and  after  studying 
with  great  success  at  Rome,  where  his  uncle  Francesco  Barberini  filled 
an  office  iu  the  Papal  administration,  he  was  promoted  successively 
to  several  important  offices,  was  made  referendary  of  justice,  proto- 
notary  of  the  Papal  court,  legate  in  Fiance  to  Henri  IV.,  cardinal 
bishop  of  Spoleto,  legate  of  Bologna,  and  lastly  pope,  and  was  crowned 
in  September,  162.1.  He  displayed  from  the  beginning  of  his  pontifi- 
cate a  liberal  mind,  being  generous,  affable,  fond  of  literature,  and  of 
classical  studies,  in  which  he  was  well  versed,  and  well  acquainted 
with  state  affairs.  He  found  the  court  of  Rome  involved  in  the 
tedious  and  perplexing  affair  of  the  Valtelliua,  which,  from  being 
originally  a  war  of  religion  between  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
and  the  Orisons,  had  become  an  intricate  political  question,  in  which 
the  courts  of  France,  Spaiu,  Austria,  Savoy,  and  Rome  took  a  lively 
part,  and  which  endangered  the  peace  of  Europe.  Urban,  whose 
policy  was  rather  comprehensive  than  rarrow,  was  not  inclined  to  add 
to  the  already  overgrown  Spanish  power  in  Italy,  and  he  leaned  rather 
to  the  side  of  France,  but  he  was  obliged  to  manoeuvre  and  conceal 
his  real  sentiments,  until  the  treaty  of  Mongol),  in  March,  162G, 
between  France  and  Spain,  set  the  question  at  reBt,  at  least  for  a  time. 
The  next  affair  of  importance  was  that  of  the  Duchy  of  Urbino,  a 
fief  of  the  Roman  see,  whose  duke,  Francesco  Maria  II.  della  Rovere, 
was  nearly  eighty  years  old,  and  had  lately  lost  his  only  son,  who 
left  no  male  issue.  Pope  Urban  induced  the  duke  to  make  a  donation 
'inter  vivos,' of  his  ducby  to  the  see  of  Rome,  after  securing  for 
himself  a  competent  income.  Thus  that  fine  country,  which  stood 
between  the  Papal  provinces  of  the  Marches  and  Romagna,  was 
incorporated  with  the  Papal  State  in  1620.  Next  came  the  war  about 
the  succession  to  the  ducby  of  Mantua,  between  the  emperor  Ferdinand 
and  the  court  of  Spain  on  one  side,  and  the  French  on  the  other, 
which  lasted  several  years,  and  which  spread  desolation  all  over 
North  Italy  and  brought  in  the  plague  into  Lombardy.  Pope  Urban 
endeavoured  repeatedly  to  restore  peace  to  Italy,  but  did  not  succeed 
till  1631,  by  the  treaty  of  Cherasco,  concluded  between  the  king  of 
France,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  emperor.  Meanwhile  the  great 
war,  called  '  the  Thirty  Years'  War,'  was  raging  in  Germany,  and 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  party,  was  in  tl.e 
full  tide  of  success.  Italy  began  to  feel  alarmed,  and  several  princes 
urged  Pope  Urban  to  assist  the  emperor  by  all  the  means  at  his 
disposal  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  world.  Urban  however  showed 
himself  rather  cool  on  the  subject;  he  did  not  feci  very  friendly 
towards  the  house  of  Austria,  since  the  war  of  Mantua,  aud  once  in 
full  consistory  he  imposed  silence  on  and  ordered  away  Cardinal 
Borgia,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  was  remonstrating  loudly  with 
him  on  his  duties  a?  pontiff. 

In  1633  Giacinto  Centini,  nephew  of  Cardinal  Centioi  of  A?coli, 
wishing  to  see  his  uncle  pope,  betook  himself  to  sorcery  in  company 
with  other  infatuated  men,  in  order  to  effect  the  destruction  of  Urban. 
The  absurd  conspiracy  being  revealed,  the  judges,  who  themselve3 
believed  in  magic,  made  it  a  capital  case  :  Centini  was  beluaded, 
others  were  burnt,  and  others  sent  to  the  galleys.  In  the  same  year, 
Galileo,  being  summoned  to  Rome  by  the  court  of  the  Inquisition, 
was  obliged  to  abjure  solemnly  his  solar  system,  after  which  he  was 
allowed  to  return  to  his  country-house  near  Florence.  Iu  163.3  wai 
broke  out  again  iu  Italy  between  the  French  and  the  duke3  of  Savoy 
and  of  Tarma  on  one  side,  and  the  Spaniards,  who  ruled  in  Lombardy, 
on  the  other.  Pope  Urban,  in  order  to  allay  the  storm,  sent  to  Paril 
the  nuncio  Uiulio  Mazzarino,  a  young  man  of  abilities,  who  was  then 
pushing  forwards  in  the  world.  This  embassy  was  the  beginning  of 
the  extraordinary  fortune  of  Mazzarino,  for  Cardinal  Richelieu  found 
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l.im  to  be  a  man  after  his  own  mind,  and  took  liiui  into  his  confi- 
dence ;  but  tho  ostensible  object  of  Mazzarino's  mission,  that  of 
peace-making,  was  forgotten  or  eet  aside,  aud  the  war  continued  iu 
North  Italy. 

In  1642  the  Papal  state  itself  was  the  scone  of  a  potty  war.  Odoardo 
Farnese,  duke  of  Parma,  was  possessed  also  of  the  duchy  of  Castro  and 
Rouciglione,  a  fief  of  the  Roman  see.  The  Barberini,  nephews  of 
Popo  Urban,  were  at  variance  with  the  duko  upon  matters  of  prece- 
dence, aud  they  also  wished  to  have  the  duchy  of  Castro  for  their 
own  family.  Tho  duko  mado  preparations  for  defence.  Tho  Barberini 
persuaded  their  uncle,  who  was  old  aud  infirm,  to  tako  military 
possession  of  the  duchy  of  Castro.  Tho  duko  of  Parma  made  a 
defensive  alliance  with  the  duko  of  Modena,  the  grand-dnke  of 
Tuscauy,  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  against  tho  ambition  of  tho 
Barberini,  who,  disposing  at  their  pleasure  of  the  Papal  treasury  and 
influence,  had  moved  an  army  to  the  northward  to  attack  the  state  of 
Parma.  Several  combats  took  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Po  between 
the  Papal  troops,  commanded  by  Cardinal  Antonio  Barberini,  and  tho 
troops  of  Modena  aud  Venice.  The  troops  of  Tuscany  also  took  part 
in  this  desultory  but  destructive  warfare,  which  lasted  till  1648, 
when  by  the  mediation  of  France  peace  was  made  and  Pope  Urban 
promised  to  restore  the  duchy  of  CaBtro  to  the  duke  Farnese  on  the 
latter  making  an  humble  apology.  Vittorio  Siri  wroto  a  diffuse  history 
of  this  war,  called  '  Guerra  di  Castro.' 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1614,  Pope  Urban  VIII.  died,  after  a  pontifi- 
cate of  nearly  twenty  one  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  X. 
Urban  encouraged  learning  and  the  arts ;  ho  founded  the  college  of 
Propaganda;  he  completed  the  aqueduct  of  Acqua  Felice;  built  tho 
country  residence  of  Castel  Gaudolfo,  enlarged  and  embellished  the 
Quirinal  palace,  and  iucreascd  the  Vatican  library.  He  was  himself  a 
good  classical  scholar,  and  no  mean  Latin  poet.  The  principal  charge 
against  him  is  his  extreme  partiality  towards  his  nephews,  who  abused 
his  old  age  and  credulity. 

URE,  ANDREW,  M.D.,  a  distinguished  chemist,  was  born  at 
Glasgow  in  the  year  1778.  He  was  educated  in  the  university  of  his 
native  town,  and  afterwards  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  and  took 
his  degree  of  M.D.  at  Glasgow  in  1801.  Iu  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  in  the 
Andersonian  Institution  in  Glasgow.  He  also  gave  the  lectures  on 
materia  medica  in  connection  with  the  medical  courses  of  this  institu- 
tion. In  the  year  1809  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of 
an  observatory  in  tho  city  of  Glasgow,  and  for  this  purpose  visited 
London,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  distinguished 
astronomers  and  chemists  of  the  day.  The  observatory  having  been 
erected,  he  was  appointed  astronomer,  aud  lived  in  the  observatory, 
where  he  was  visited  by  Sir  William  Herschel.  In  the  year  1813  he 
published  a  '  Systematic  Table  of  the  Materia  Medica,'  with  a  disser- 
tation on  the  action  of  medicines.  In  1818,  he  read  a  memoir  before 
the  Royal  Society,  entitled  '  New  Experimental  Researches  on  some  of 
the  leading  doctrines  of -Caloric,  particularly  on  the  relation  between 
the  Elasticity,  Temperature,  and  Latent  Heat  of  differeut  Vapours,  and 
on  Thermometric  Admeasurement  and  Capacity.'  This  memoir  was 
printed  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  and  has  obtained  for  the 
author  a  lasting  reputation  as  a  natural  philosopher.  He  subsequently 
wrote  several  papers  on  chemical  subjects,  all  remarkable  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  experiments  on  which  his  views  were  founded. 
Amongst  these  were  papers  on  nitric  acid,  the  constitution  of  muriatic 
acid,  and  on  the  construction  of  a  new  eudiometer.  In  1821  he  published 
a  '  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,'  which  was  remarkable  for  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  its  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  science 
of  chemistry.  The  following  year  (1822)  he  published  a  paper  '  On  the 
Ultirrate  Analysis  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Substances,'  in  the  '  Phi- 
losophical Transactions.'  This  paper  was  remarkable  as  being  one  of 
the  first  to  initiate  the  brilliant  period  in  the  history  of  chemistry, 
connected  with  researches  into  the  composition  of  organic  bodies.  In 
1824  he  published  a  translation  of  Berthollct  on  '  Dyeing.'  In  1S29 
he  published  his  'System  of  Geology,'  one  of  the  last  books  on 
this  subject  advocating  the  influence  of  the  Noacbian  deluge  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  In  1830  Dr.  Ure  removed  to  London,  and  in 
li'il  was  appoiuted  analytical  chemist  to  the  Board  of  Customs.  It 
was  in  connection  with  this  important  office  that  he  obtained  mate- 
rials for  many  of  his  subsequent  works.  In  1835  he  produced  a  work 
on  the « Philosophy  of  Manufactures,'  and  in  1S36,  '  The  Cotton  Manu- 
facture of  Great  Britain  compared  with  that  of  other  countries.'  Iu 
1839  he  published  a  great  work  '  On  the  Arts  and  Manufactures.'  A 
second  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1S53.  It  contains  a 
great  mass  of  useful  information  of  the  most  accurate  kind  and  con- 
veyed in  a  most  lucid  style.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  in  1822,  and  was  one  of  the  original  Fellows  of  the 
Geological  Society,  aud  a  Fellow  of  the  Astronomical  and  other 
scientific  societies  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  He  died  at  his 
residence  in  Gower-strcet,  London,  on  the  2nd  of  January  1857. 

URFE',  HONORE'  D',  author  of  the  pastoral  romance  '  L'Astree  :' 
an  anti-Gallican  satirist  might  call  him  the  French  Sir  Philip  Sydney. 
He  was  born  in  1568,  the  younger  son  of  a  noble  family  originally  froin 
Suabia,  and  allied  with  the  houses  of  Lascaris  and  Savoy.  There  is  a 
perfect  harmony  between  his  life  and  the  tinsel  sentiment  of  his 
romance.    In  1583,  when  studying  iu  the  college  of  Tournon,  he  com- 


posed a  drama,  which  wag  acted  by  himself  and  hi ;  (schoolfellows,  he 
playing tha  part  of  Apollo,  "iu  a  wido  taffety  rob':  of  crimson  and 
orange,  his  head  surrounded  by  sunbeams."  On  leaving  college  ho 
obtained  a  company  of  fifty  men,  and  served  bravely  in  the  wars  of 
llenii  IV.,  whose  party  was  etnbnue  1  by  the  family  IVUrfd.  In  1598 
or  1599  he  married  Diane  de  Chateau  Morand  ;  this  lady  had  been 
married  in  1575  or  1577  to  Anne  d  Urfe,  elder  brother  of  Honored,  then 
in  his  twentieth  or  twenty-pecond  year;  it  was  a  juvenile  passion,  so 
ardent  on  both  sides,  that  their  parents  found  difficulty  in  preventing 
their  marrying  before  the  lady  was  of  marriageable  age.  After  more 
than  twenty  years  of  married  life  Anne  d'Urfo  and  Diane  were  di- 
vorced by  mutual  consent,  and  Honored  married  the  lady  in  order  that 
her  estates  might  not  go  out  of  the  family.  Diane's  passion  for  tho 
chase  kept  her  continually  surrounded  by  numb  rs  of  large  dogj, 
which  she  allowed  to  share  her  own  and  husband's  sleeping  apartment. 
Stunk  out  of  his  bed  by  his  wife's  canine  attendants,  ffonore;  retired 
to  a  small  property  w  hich  he  owned  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice, 
aud  amused  himself  with  tho  composition  of  '  L'Astree,'  the  first  part 
of  which  was  published  in  1010,  and  received  so  favourably,  that  a 
second  part  appeared  in  1012,  and  two  more  in  1618.  Honorc'  d'Urf 6 
died  in  1025,  of  a  breast  complaint;  his  secretary  Baro  compiled  a 
conclusion  to  the  work  from  his  master's  manuscripts.  For  upwards) 
of  half  a  century  '  L'Astree '  enjoyed  an  unmeasured  popularity ;  it  was 
a  storehouse  of  subjects  for  the  playwright,  the  painter,  and  the  en- 
graver. La  Fontaine  placed  it  next  to  the  works  of  Maret  and  Rabe- 
lais. The  best  editions  of  'L'Astree'  arc  that  of  Paris,  1037,  and  that 
of  Rouen,  1647;  Honore  d'Urfe"  also  published  'La  Syreiue;  avec 
d'autres  Pieces,"  1611  and  1618;  'Epitres  Morales,'  1598,  1603,  and 
1020;  and  'La  Sylvanire,  Fable  bocagere.'  His  brother  Anne,  after 
getting  rid  of  his  wife,  declined  the  order  of  St.  Esprit  offered  him  by 
Henri  IV.  in  1598,  for  his  warlike  services,  and  took  priest's  orders  in 
1599.  He  died  iu  1621,  with  the  reputation  of  a  gentleman  and 
scholar.  When  young  he  composed  one  hundred  and  fifty  sonnets 
iu  honour  of  Diano  de  Chateau  Morand,  which  remained  in  manu- 
script; in  mature?  years  he  wrote  hymns,  which  he  published  in 
1608.  He  also  published,  in  1592,  'Deux  Dialogues:  l'Honntur  et  la 
Vail  lance.' 

URSINS,  ANNE  MARIE  DE  LA  TREMOUILLE,  PRINCESSE 
DES,  was  remarkable  in  her  day  for  her  daring  and  restless  spirit  of 
political  intrigue.  She  was  daughter  of  Louis  de  la  Tremouille,  duke 
of  Noirmoutier;  was  born  before  1042,  and  married,  in  1059,  Adrien 
Blaise  de  Talleyraud,  prince  de  Chalais.  Her  husband  was  bauished, 
in  1003,  for  being  engaged  in  a  duel ;  aud  she,  following  him  to  Italy, 
was  left  by  his  death  a  widow  in  a  foreign  land.  In  1675  she  married 
the  old  and  lich  duke  of  Bracciano,  head  of  the  Orsini  family,  after 
whose  death  she  sold  the  duchy,  and,  retaining  only  his  family  name, 
was  called  la  Princesse  des  Ursins,  by  which  name  she  is  known  in 
history.  Rome  was  in  her  time  looked  upon  as  the  best  school  of 
state  intrigue;  and  the  voluptuous,  haughty,  subtle,  and  dexterous 
princess  was  soon  recognised  as  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  fhaj 
court.  In  1701,  when  Philip  V.  of  Spain  was  married  to  the  princess 
of  Savoy,  the  choice  of  a  camerara-major  occasioned  considerable 
embarrassmeut.  Louis  XIV.  neither  dared  to  confide  the  post  to  a 
Spanish  lady,  nor  to  give  umbrage  to  the  Spaniards  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  French  lady.  Madame  des  Ursins,  an  Italian  princess, 
though  a  Frenchwoman  by  birth,  was  ultimately  fixed  upon,  and  in 
1701  she  joined  her  royal  mistress  at  Nice.  With  the  exception  of  a 
brief  interval  (in  1704),  the  princess  retained  the  post  of  camerara- 
major  till  the  queen's  death  in  1714.  Previous  to  her  ephemeral  dis- 
grace the  princess  courted  the  alliance  of  the  Spanish  party  at  court ; 
after  her  return  she  appears  to  have  acted  entirely  by  the  direction  of 
Madame  Maintenon.  After  the  death  of  the  queen  the  chief  solicitude 
of  Madame  des  Ursins  was  to  select  a  new  wife  for  Philip,  over  whom 
she  might  exercise  as  unbounded  a  control  as  over  her  predecessor. 
Alberoni,  by  his  false  representations  of  the  character  of  Elisabeth 
Farnese,  persuaded  her  to  promote  the  king's  union  with  that  princess 
The  first  step  of  the  new  queen  was  to  drive  the  carnerara-mijor  from 
court  with  indignity;  a  step  to  which  tho  king  submitted  without 
remonstrance,  aud  against  w  hich  the  court  of  France  offered  no  objec- 
tion. Hopeless  of  returning  to  Spain,  the  Princess  des  Ursins  retired 
to  Rome,  but,  unable  to  live  without  the  excitement  of  politica 
intrigue,  she  thrust  her  services  upon'  the  Pretender  James  Stuart 
who  allowed  her  to  do  the  honours  of  his  hous:%  till  her  death  iu 
December  1722.  Madame  des  Ursins  was  a  mere  courtier;  her 
political  struggles  were  exclusively  personal.  She  could  make  and 
unmake  friendships — supplant  favourites — recover  power  when  under- 
mined herself — but  of  governing  a  state  she  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  even  the  shadow  cf  an  idea.  She  was  merely  one  of  those  idle 
though  gaudy  weeds  which  grow  up  in  court?,  and  are  of  no  use  eveu 
when  they  supplant  trillers  as  worthless  as  themselves.  The  memoirs 
and  letters  of  the  Princess  des  Orrins  interest  us  in  the  same  way  that 
'  Gil  Bias '  docs — by  their  mixture  of  passion  and  adventure.  In  this 
point  of  view  her  correspondence  with  the  Maieehal  de  Viileroi,  and 
still  more  her  correspondence  with  Madame  Maintenon  (both  have  been 
published),  are  very  edifyirjg.  It  is  clear  from  those  letters  that  all 
her  unquestionable  energy  and  versatility  only  enabled  her  to  make 
her  powvr  the  means  of  more  embroiling  the  perplexed  affairs  of  Spain 
duriDg  the  War  of  Succession. 
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URSI'NUS,  BENJAMIN,  a  descendant  of  tbe  celebrated  Zaehariaa 
Ursinus,  distinguished  himself  as  a  Lutheran  preacher  during  tbe 
latter  part  of  the  17th  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  He 
was  at  first  court  preacher  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  Id  1701, 
when  Frederic  1.  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Prussia,  lie  madeUrsinus 
bishop,  and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  Ursinus  used  to 
begin  his  sermons  with  the  words  '  Once  upon  a  time.'  When  Frede- 
ric I.  died,  in  1713,  his  successor,  Frederic  William  I,  who  employed 
himself  in  regulating  the  finances  of  his  kingdom  and  reducing  the 
public  expenditure,  also  reduced  the  salary  of  the  bishop  Ursinus. 
The  bishop  petitioned  that  his  former  income  might  be  restored  :  the 
king  replied  by  a  letter,  which  contained  only  these  words,  '  All  that 
was  once  upon  a  time.'  The  sermons  preached  by  Ursinus  on  various 
great  court  occasions  are  paid  to  be  superior  to  those  of  other  preachers 
of  the  time,  both  in  style  and  matter. 

URSI'NUS,  FU'LVIUS,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Italian  scholars 
of  the  16th  century,  was  born  on  the  2nd  of  December  1529,  at  Rome. 
He  was  the  natur-al  son  of  a  commander  of  the  order  of  Malta,  who 
belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  the  Orsiui.  During  bis  early  years 
his  education  was  conducted  with  great  care,  but  afterwards  a  dispute 
arose  between  his  mother  and  his  father,  in  consequence  of  which  she 
and  her  child  were  cast  upon  the  world  without  any  means  of  subsist- 
ence, and  she  was  obliged  to  seek  support  by  begging.  However, 
Borne  early  indications  of  talent  which  the  boy  evinad  procured  him 
a  place  as  'clericus'  in  the  church  of  St.  John  in  the  Lateran.  Here 
he  attracted  the  attention  and  gained  the  attachment  of  a  canon  of 
tbe  name  of  Gentilio  Delfini,  who  not  only  took  hiin  into  his  house, 
but  also  instructed  him  in  tbe  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  The 
amiable  character  of  Ursinus,  his  industry,  and  his  talents,  induced 
the  canon  to  use  all  his  influence  in  his  behalf;  and  after  Ursinus  had 
been  ordained  priest,  he  obtained  successively  several  preferments  in 
the  Church,  and  became  at  last  the  successor  to  his  benefactor.  He 
Dow  formed  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  ti  e  most  distinguished 
and  learned  men  in  Rome  and  Italy.  Cardinal  Rainutius  made  him  his 
librarian ;  and,  after  his  death,  Cardinal  Alexander  Faruese  engaged 
his  eervicts  for  the  same  purpose.  In  these  positions  he  was  very 
liberally  rewarded,  and  had  also  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  all  the  treasures  of  ancient  literature  and  art  which  were  then 
known.  Cardinal  Caraffa  recommended  him  to  Pope  Gregory  XIII., 
and  procured  him  an  annual  pension  of  200  ducats.  The  ample 
income  which  he  now  enjoyed  enabled  him  to  spend  considerable  sums 
on  books,  manuscripts  ot  ancient  authors,  and  a  valuable  archaeological 
museum,  and  to  support  his  mother,  for  whom  he  always  showed  a 
tender  affection.  When  he  was  advanced  in  years  he  made  his  will, 
in  which  he  bequeathed  his  museum  to  Cardinal  Odoardo  Farnese,  hi3 
manuscripts  to  the  Vatican  library,  his  printed  books  to  Horatio  Lance- 
lots, aDd  the  sum  of  2000  crowns  to  GeDtilio  Delfini,  bishop  of  Cama- 
rino,  who  was  probably  a  near  relation  to  his  early  benefactor.  He 
died  at  Rome,  on  the  18th  of  May  1600. 

Fulvius  Ursinus  possessed  very  extensive  learning,  and  he  was  a  man 
of  good  sense  and  talent.  His  knowledge  of  ancient  manuscripts  was 
vt  ry  great,  and  he  was  particularly  skilled  in  deciphering  them.  Of 
this  art  he  appears  to  have  made  a  sort  of  secret,  upon  which  be 
avoided  giving  any  information  when  he  was  asktd.  His  works, 
which  are  very  nuu  erous,  consist  of  commentaries,  critical  and  exe- 
getical,  on  ancient  writers,  editions  of  them,  and  original  treatises  on 
antiquarian  subjects.  Among  his  commentaries,  which  are  usually 
very  short,  but  useful  for  the  critical  study  of  the  ancients,  the  most 
important  are  those  on  the  '  Scriptores  Rei  Rusticae;'  on  the  Roman 
historians,  such  as  Sallust,  Caesar,  Livy,  Velleius,  Tacitus,  Suetonius, 
Spartianus,  and  others.  These  notes  on  the  Roman  historians  are 
leprinted  at  the  end  of  his  '  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Romanorum,' 
8vo,  Antwerp,  1595.  His  notes  on  Sextus  Pomponius  Festus  are 
printed  in  several  subsequent  editions  of  this  grammarian  :  those  on 
all  the  works  of  Cicero  appeared  at  Antwerp,  8vo,  1581,  and  are  also 
contained  in  Lambinus's  edition  of  Cicero.  Besides  the  fragments  of 
the  Roman  historians,  he  edited  a  collection  of  the  lyric  and  elegiac 
poets  of  Greece  ;  and  in  1582  he  published  the  first,  edition  of  the 
'  Eclogae  de  LegationibuB,'  which  contained  various  parts  of  the  works 
of  Polybius,  Dionvsius,  and  Appian,  which  had  until  then  been 
unknown.  Among  the  original  dissertations  of  Ursinus  we  may 
mention — 1.  1  Familiae  Romanae,  quae  reperiuntur  in  antiquis  numis- 
matibus,'  of  which  an  improved  and  enlarged  edition  was  published 
by  C.  PatiD,  1663.  It  is  also  printed  in  vol.  vii.  of  Graevius's  '  The- 
saurus Antiquitatum  Romanarum.'  2.  '  Imagines  et  Elogia  Virorum 
illustrium,  e  marmoribus,  nummis,  et  gemmis  expreseae.'  The  beat 
edition  is  that  of  J.  Faber  (1606),  with  a  commentary.  3.  An  appendix 
to  Ciaconius's  treatise  '  De  Triclinio  Romano.'  A  Life  of  Ursinus,  in 
which  his  will  also  is  printed,  was  published  by  Joseph  Castalio,  8vo, 
Rome,  1667.  It  is  reprinted  in  tbe  'Vitae  Selectas  eruditorum  qui  run- 
dam  Virorum,'  published  at  Breslau,  1711. 

(Compare  Tomasini,  Elogia;  Niceron,  Memoires  des  Homines  Illustres, 
vol.  xxiv. ;  Jdcher,  Allgem.  Gtlehrten-Lexic.) 

URSI'NUS,  ZACHARI'AS,  a  celebrated  German  divine  of  the  16th 
century,  was  born  at  Breslau  on  the  18th  of  July  1534.  He  studied 
at  Wittenberg,  and  as  he  was  very  poor,  he  was  obliged  to  live  on 
gratuities  and  on  what  he  could  earn  by  private  lessons.  His  uncom- 
mon perseverance  and  industry  gained  him  the  friendship  of  Melanch- 


thon,  who,  in  1557,  took  him  with  him  to  the  conference  at  Worms. 
From  Worms  Ursinus  went  to  Geneva,  and  thence  to  Paris,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  French  and  of  studying  Hebrew 
under  Mercer.  Almost  immediately  after  his  return  to  Wittenberg 
he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  Gymnasium  Elizabethanum  at  Breslau, 
in  1558.  Being  a  follower  of  Melanchthon,  he  soon  became  involved 
in  theological  controversies  with  the  strictly  Lutl  eran  divines 
of  Breslau  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Lord's  supper  and  baptism 
and  he  was  designated  by  the  name  of  '  the  Sacramentarian.'  He 
explained  his  own  views  on  these  subjects  in  a  dissertation,  but  a9  he 
could  not  silence  his  adversaries,  and  as  he  himself  was  not  inclined  to 
continue  the  controversy,  he  asked  leave  to  resign  in  1560,  and  went 
to  Zurich,  whero  he  met  with  a  kind  and  hospitable  reception  from 
Peter  Martyr,  Gesner,  Simler,  and  others.  He  had  not  been  much 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  at  Zurich,  when  he  was  invited  to  a  profes> 
sorship  in  the  Collegium  Sapientae  at  Heidelberg. 

In  the  year  1562  Ursinus  was  made  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and,  at  the 
command  of  the  elector  palatioe,  Frederic  III.,  Ursinus  drew  up  the 
famous  Heidelberg  Catechism,  which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  all 
the  German  Calvinists  as  the  exposition  of  their  creed.  It  waa 
fiercely  attacked  by  the  Lutherans,  such  as  Flacius,  Heshusius,  and 
others.  The  elector  ordered  Ursinus  to  wiitea  defence  of  it,  which 
appeared  in  1563,  in  German.  The  attacks  upon  the  elector  and  his 
prot<5g(5  however  did  not  proceed  from  Lutheran  divines  alone; 
and  the  elector  was  charged  by  some  princes  of  the  empire  with 
protecting  and  propagating  doctrines  contrary  to  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession. Ursinus  was  again  called  upon  to  write  a  defence  of  his 
doctrines.  This  he  did  in  1563,  in  a  work  called  '  Exegesis  Verau 
Doctrinae  de  Sacramentis  contra  Bacun  ist-rum.'  In  1564  Ursinus 
attended  the  colloquy  at  Maulbrunn,  at  which  he  Bpoke  with  great 
energy  against  Brentius  and  Schmidlinus,  and  the  doctrine  of  Ubiquity 
maintained  by  them.  About  the  same  time  the  elector  founded  some 
new  educational  establishments  at  Amberg,  Heidelberg,  and  Neuhaus; 
and  Ursinus,  at  his  request,  crew  up  the  rules  for  their  administration. 
The  manner  in  which  fe  discharged  this  and  other  duties  raised 
Ursinus  so  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  prince,  that  in  1571,  when  the 
professorship  of  Theology  in  the  university  of  Lausanne  was  offered 
to  him,  and  he  seemed  inclined  to  accept  it,  the  elector  took  the  pains 
to  persuade  Ursinus  to  remain  at  Heidelberg.  The  elector  palatine 
Frederic  III.  died  in  1577,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ludwig,  on 
which  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  palatinate  ;  for  as  this  prince 
tolerated  only  strict  Lutherans  among  his  clergy  and  in  the  university, 
Ursinus  and  his  disciples  were  obliged  to  quit  Heidelberg  in  1578, 
and  went  to  Neustadt,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology 
at  the  gymnasium  which  was  just  established  there.  Here  Ursinus 
taught  theology  and  logic,  and  continued  his  studies  without  any 
further  disturbance  until  bis  death,  on  the  6th  of  March  1583. 

Ursinus  was  a  modest  though  very  passionate  man ;  but  he  exer- 
cised great  control  over  his  passions,  and  he  is  said  never  to  have 
answered  an  objection  immediately.  He  bad  no  talent  for  preaching, 
and  he  discontinued  it  as  soon  as  he  discovered  his  unfitness.  His 
diligence  and  application  were  extraordinary  ;  and  in  order  that  he 
might  rot  be  disturbed  by  intruders,  he  put  the  following  inscription 
on  the  door  of  his  study  : — 

"  Amice,  quisqids  bic  venis, 
Aut  egito  paucis,  aut  abi, 
Aut  me  laborantem  adjuva !  " 
Some  of  his  works  were  at  the  time  translated  into  English  :  for 
instance,  his  exposition  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  under  the  title 
of  '  Summe  of  the  Christian  Religion,'  translated  by  Henry  Parrie, 
1587,  4to.   All  his  works  were  collected  and  published  alter  his  death, 
at  Neustadt,  1587 ;  but  the  best  and  most  complete  edition  is  that 
which  was  edited  by  his  former  pupils,  David  PareuB  and  Quirinus 
Reuterus,  at  Heidelberg,  1612,  3  vols.  fol. 

URVILLE,  DUMONT  D.'  [Ddmokt  D'Urville,  J.  S.  C] 
USHER  or  USSHER  (in  Latin  USSERIUS),  JAMES,  a  most 
learned  and  distinguished  Irish  prelate,  was  born  at  Dublin,  on  the 
4th  of  January  1580.  His  father,  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  family, 
founded  by  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Nevil,  who  in  exchange 
for  that  had  assumed  the  name  of  his  office  on  coming  over  to  Ireland 
with  Henry  II. 's  son  John  in  the  quality  of  usher,  about  1185,  waa 
Arnold  Usber,  one  of  the  six  clerks  of  the  Irish  court  of  chancery; 
his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  James  Stanyhurat,  who  was  thrice 
elected  speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  held  the  offices 
of  one  of  the  masters  in  chancery  and  recorder  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 
A  brother  of  his  father's,  Henry  Usher  (about  whom  there  is  an 
article  in  Bay le),  was  Archbishop  of  Armagh  from  1595  to  1613:  a 
brother  of  his  mother's  was  Richard  Stany hurst,  who  (as  well  as  his 
sister  and  his  father)  latterly  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  is  the 
author  of  a  translation  of  the  first  four  books  of  the  '  ^Eneid  '  into 
English  hexameters,  besides  several  learned  theological  and  historical 
works,  of  one  of  which,  his  'Descriptio  Hiberniaa,'  an  English  transla- 
tion is  printed  in  Holinshed's  Chronicles. 

Usher,  who  was  his  father's  eldest  son,  is  Baid  to  have  been  taught 
to  read  by  two  aunts  who  had  been  blind  from  their  cradle.  He  was 
then  sent,  at  eight  years  of  age,  to  a  school  kept  in  Dublin  by  two 
secret  political  emi-saries  of  King  James  of  Scotland,  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir)  James  Fullerton  and  Mr.  James  Hamilton  (afterwaids  created 
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\  Viscount  Clandcboyo  in  the  Iriah  peerage).  The  concealed  political 
I  agents  were  excellent  scholats  and  teachers,  and  Usher  in  after-life 
1  used  mainly  to  attribute  whatever  proficiency  lie  had  ma  le  in  learning 
to  the  live  years  during  which  he  had  the  benefit  of  their  instructions. 
From  their  seminary  lie  proceeded  in  1593  to  the  newly-opened  uni- 
versity of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of  which  he  was  one  of  thu  first 
three  students  that  were  admitted. 

He  had  already  acquired  a  high  academic  reputation,  when  in  1598 
the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  intended  to  educate  him  for  the  law, 
left  him  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  inclinations,  which  led  him  to 
the  stu  iy  of  theology.  Upon  coming  to  this  determination  he  mado 
over  his  paternal  inheritance  to  his  younger  brothers  ami  sisters,  only 
reserving  a  small  annuity  from  the  rental  of  the  property  (which  it 
seems  was  much  iuvolved  by  law  suits,  as  well  as  otherwise  encum- 
bered). Having  then  taken  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1000,  lie  was  the 
next  year  ordained  both  deacon  and  priest  by  his  uncle,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh. 

His  first  appoiutment,  which  he  received  very  soon  after,  was  of 
Sunday  afternoon  preacher  before  the  state,  as  it  was  called,  in 
Chii-t  Church,  Dublin.  Two  visits  which  he  made  to  England  iu 
1603  and  1606,  to  purchase  books,  the  first  time  for  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  the  second  time  for  himself,  brought  bim  into 
acquaintance  with  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Camden, 
and  other  distinguished  persons  of  the  day,  whose  admiration  appears 
to  have  been  strongly  excited  by  the  extensive  acquirements  he  had 
made  at  so  early  an  age.  From  this  time  he  usually  made  a  journey 
to  England  every  three  or  four  years,  when  his  practice  was  to  spend 
one  month  at  Oxford,  another  at  Cambridge,  and  the  rest  of  his  stay 
at  London,  principally  in  the  Cottoniau  Library.  Iu  1607,  having 
proceeded  bachelor  of  divinity,  ho  was  chosen  professor  of  that  faculty 
in  his  college,  and  this  post  he  held  for  the  next  thirteen  years.  This 
same  year  also  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick. 
In  1610,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  provost  of  Trinity  College,  but 
declined  the  office,  through  an  apprehension,  it  is  said,  of  its  duties 
iut-  rfering  with  his  Btudies.  In  1612  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D. ;  and 
the  next  year,  beiug  at  London,  he  there  published  iu  4to  his  fir*t 
work,  entitled  '  De  Ecclesiarum  Christiauarum  Successione  et  Statu  :' 
it  is  a  continuation  of  Bishop  Jewel's  '  Apology  for  the  Church  of 
England '  (also  written  in  Latin) ;  but  it  remains  itself  unfinished 
both  in  this  first  edition  and  in  the  reprints  at  Hanover  in  1658,  8vo, 
and  at  London  in  1687,  4to  (along  with  his  '  Britannicarum  Ecclesiarum 
Antiquitates  '),  although  iu  the  last  impression  falsely  described  on 
the  title  page  as  '  Opus  integrum  ab  auctore  auctum  et  recognitum.' 
Usher  had  from  the  first  been  a  zealous  opponent  of  popery,  which 
h«  maintained  the  law  ought  to  discountenance  not  only  as  politically 
objectionable,  but  as  idolatrous  ;  he  was  also  in  doctrine  a  decided 
Calvinist  and  Predestinarian ;  and  besides  beiog  opposed  to  the 
Arminian  principles,  which  were  now  coming  into  vogue,  he  did  not 
profess  in  the  matter  of  church  government  to  hold  the  same  high 
notions  as  to  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy  with  many  of  the  clergy. 
In  consequence  of  all  this  he  had  obtained  the  reputation  of  being 
inclined  to  Puritanism  ;  and  some  pains  had  to  be  taken  by  his 
friends  to  satisfy  the  king's  mind  on  this  point ;  but  the  representa- 
tions that  were  made  by  influential  persons  in  Ireland,  and  by  Usher 
himself,  were  so  successful,  that  in  1620  James  nominated  him 
to  the  see  of  Meath.  In  1623  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Irish 
]  rivy  council;  and  in  January  1624,  while  he  was  in  England  (where 
he  was  detained  by  illness  till  August  1626)  he  was  raised  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Armagh  and  the  primacy  of  the  Irish  church. 
For  some  years  after  this  his  life  was  passed  tranquilly  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  affairs  of  his  see  and  the  prost  cution  of  his  studies. 
Iu  1631  he  published,  all  at  Dublin,  in  4to,  certain  writings  of 
the  old  theologian  Godeschalc,  in  defence  of  predestination,  with 
illustrations,  under  the  title  of  '  Godeschalci  et  Predestiuarianos  Con- 
troversiae  ab  eo  motse  Historia '  ( said  to  have  been  the  first  Latin 
book  printed  in  Ireland);  in  1632  a  collection  of  letters  of  Irish 
bishops  from  the  6th  to  the  13th  century,  under  that  of '  Veterum 
Epistolarum  Hibernicarum  Sylloge ;  '  in  1638  his  'Emanuel,  or  a 
Treatise  on  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,'  reckoned  one  of  his 
greatest  performances,  and  reprinted  in  1643  at  Oxford,  in  1645  and 
1648  at  London,  in  4to,  and  again  at  London  in  1670,  in  folio  ;  and  in 
16:9  his  celebrated  'Britannicarum  Ecclesiarum  Antiquitates,'  also 
■cveral  times  reprinted. 

In  the  beginning  of  1640  he  came  over  to  England,  with  the 
intention  of  staying  a  year  or  two  at  most ;  but  he  never  again  saw 
bis  native  country.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  the  first  instance  at 
Oxford,  and  there  published,  in  1641,  a  4to  volume  of  theological 
dissertations,  under  the  title  of  '  Certain  Brief  Treatises.'  The  same 
year  he  was  plundered  of  nearly  everything  he  possessed  in  Ireland  by 
an  attack  of  the  rebels  upon  his  house  at  Armagh  ;  and  in  the  state  of 
that  country,  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  needless  for  him  to 
return  to  his  archbishopric.  Upon  this  the  king,  Charles  I.,  conferred 
on  him  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle,  to  be  held  in  commendam  ;  but  of 
this  he  is  said  to  have  made  very  little ;  and  when  soon  after  the 
revenues  of  the  bishops  were  confiscated  by  the  parliament,  he  did  not 
receive  the  pension  of  4 00/  a  year  that,  was  allotted  for  his  support 
above  once  or  twice.  Meanwhile,  continuing  to  rseide  mostly  at 
Oxford,  where  he  preached  every  Sunday  at  one  or  other  of  the 
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churches,  he  published  there,  in  1641,  in  4to,  an  edition,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  of  the  Epistles  of  Polycarp  anil  Ignatius,  repriuted  at  London 
iu  1617.  Soon  after  this  he  left  Oxford,  and  retired  fir/it  to  the  DOOM 
of  his  son-in-law,  Sir  Timothy  Tyrrell,  at  Cardiff;  thence,  ufter  a  stay 
of  six  montliH,  to  the  castle  of  St.  Donate,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
dowager  Lady  Stradling;  thence  iu  1640  to  London,  to  the  house  of 
his  frieud  the  Countess  of  Peterborough,  near  Charing  Cross.  Iu 
1617  he  was  chosen  preacher  to  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  upon 
which  he  took  up  his  reside  ico  in  a  suit  of  apartments  provided  for 
him  iu  the  iuu,  aud  had  hiH  library,  the  only  part  ■>(  his  property  he 
had  saved,  removed  thither.  He  preached  regularly  during  term- 
time  in  the  chapel  of  the  iun  for  nearly  eight  yeirH.  In  1647  he 
publish-d  his  treatise  'De  Romanic  Kccle-.ia;  Symbolo,'  aud  the  next 
year  his  learned  'Dissertatio  de  Macedouum  et  A-ianorum  Anno 
Solari.'  In  the  end  of  the  year  1648,  during  the  negociation  between 
the  king  and  the  parliament  about  the  settlement  of  the  Church,  his 
majesty  seut  for  Usher  to  come  to  him  at  the  Isle  of  Wight;  and  hero 
a  scheme  of  Church  government,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the 
archbishop  seven  years  before,  and  then  rejected  by  Charles,  was  now 
proposed  by  him  anew,  but,  although  accept*  d  by  the  kin;.',  was 
rejected  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners.  It  was  published  by 
Dr.  Bernard  at  London  in  1658,  under  the  title,  by  which  it  is  com- 
monly known,  of  'The  Redaction  of  Episcopacy  to  the  Form  of  the 
Synodical  government  iu  the  Antient  Church.'  In  1050  Usher 
published  at  London,  in  folio,  the  first  part  of  his  great  work,  his 
'  Annales  Veteris  ct  Novi  Testamenti,'  which  was  followed  by  the 
second  part  iu  1654  ;  other  editions  of  both  parts,  all  in  folio, 
appeared  at  Paris  in  1673,  at  Bremen  in  1675,  and  at  Geneva  (the 
best)  in  1722.  The  ouly  other  works  he  sent  to  the  preBs  were  his 
'  Epistola  ad  Ludovicutn  Capellum  de  Variantibus  Textus  Hebraici 
Lectiouibus,'  4to,  London,  1052;  and  his  '  Syntagma  de  (ira;ca  LXX. 
interpretum  Versione,'  4to,  London,  1655,  and  again  Lipsisc,  1695.  He 
died  at  Lady  Peterborough's  house,  at  Reigate  in  Surrey,  after  a  day's 
illness,  on  the  21st  of  March  1656  ;  and  his  remains  were  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey  by  oiderof  Cromwell,  who  is  said  however  to 
have  left  the  relations  of  the  deceased  prelate  to  pay  the  greater  part 
of  the  expense  of  the  public  funeral.  By  his  wife  Phoebe,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Luke  Challouer,  whom  he  married  in  1613,  and  who  died  about  a 
year  and  a  half  before  him,  Usher  left  only  one  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Timothy  Tyrrell.  [Tyrrell,  James.]  In 
addition  to  the  works  above  mentioned,  several  otherB  were  printed 
from  his  papers  after  his  death  : — 1,  '  The  Judgment  of  the  late  Arch- 
bishop,' &c,  published  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Bernard,  8vo,  Lond.,  1658; 
2,  '  Cnronologia  Sacra,'  &c,  published  by  Dr.  Thomas  Barlow  (after- 
wards bishop  of  Lincoln),  4to,  Lond.,  1660  ;  3,  '  The  Judgment  and 
Sense  of  the  present  see  of  Rome,'  also  by  Dr.  Bernard,  8vo,  Lond., 
1669;  4,  'The  Power  of  the  Prince  and  Obedience  of  the  Subject 
stated,'  by  his  grandson,  James  Tyrrell,  4to,  Lond.,  1661  ;  5,  A  volume 
of  Sermons;  6,  'Historia  Dogmatica  Controversise  inter  Orthodoxos 
et  Pontificios  de  Scripturis  et  Sacris  Veroaculis,'  by  Henry  Wharton, 
4to,  Lond.,  1690;  7,  'A  Collection  of  Thr<  e  Hundred  Letters  written 
to  James  Usher,  lord  archbishop  of  Armagh,  &c,  collected  by  Richard 
Parr,  D.D.,  his  lordship's  chaplain  at  the  time  of  his  death,'  folio, 
Lond.,  1686.  To  this  collection  Parr  has  prefixed  an  ample  biograph- 
ical memoir  of  the  archbishop ;  and  there  are  lives  of  Usher,  in 
Latin,  by  Dr.  Bates  (in  the  'Collectio  Batesiana '),  and  by  Dr.  T.  Smith 
(in  his  '  Vitae  Eruditissimorum,'  and  also  prefixed  to  the  Geneva  edition 
of  the  '  Annales ').  A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Archbishop 
Usher  was  undertaken  a  few  years  back  by  the  Dublin  University, 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Ellington,  but  the  doctor  dying  soon  after 
the  13th  volume  was  printed,  the  publication  was  for  some  time  sus- 
pended, but  subsequently  resumed  under  the  editorial  care  of  Dr. 
J.  H.  Todd,  and  eventually  finished  in  17  vols.,  the  last  volume  being 
an  index  to  the  whole. 

UTRECHT,  A.  VAN.    [Van  Utrecht,  A  ] 

UVAKOV,  SERGY  SEMENOV1CH,  or  OUVAROFF,  as  tbe  name 
is  written  in  French,  an  eminent  Russian  statesman  and  author,  was 
born  about  1785  of  a  noble  family,  and  received  his  Christian  name 
fiom  the  Empress  Catherine  to  whom  his  father  was  aide  de-camp. 
He  studied  at  Gottingeu,  and  in  the  year  1810  made  his  first  appear- 
ance as  an  author  in  a  'Project  for  an  Asiatic  Academy,'  written  in 
French  aud  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  which  he  pro- 
posed the  foundation  of  a  great  institutiou  for  the  study  of  the 
languages  and  literature  of  Asia.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed,  young  as  he  was,  to  the  curatorship  of  the  university  and 
educational  establishments  of  the  district  of  St.  Petersburg,  an  im- 
portant office  which  he  discharged  with  great  liberality  of  views. 
"The  European  Republic"  he  remarked  in  a  Russian  pamphlet, 
published  at  the  conclusion  of  the  great  struggle  in  1814,  "is  now 
preparing  to  emerge  from  chaos  and  to  consolidate  its  foundations.  A 
stupid  tyranny  will  no  longer  oppose  itself  to  the  efforts  of  reason, 
and  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  it  will  be  permitted  to  think." 
When  the  Emperor  Alexander's  views  became  of  a  more  re'rograde 
character  than  they  had  been,  Uvarov,  after  in  vain  offering  the  intro- 
duction of  some  new  regulations  relating  to  education,  retired,  in  1821, 
from  his  curatorship,  but  still  retained  the  post  of  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  in  1S18.  In 
the  following  year  he  became  director  of  the  departure:  t  of  manu- 
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facturcs  and  internal  commerce,  and  be  was  subsequently  for  some 
years  minister  of  finance.  Tbat  his  influence  was  not  extinct  was 
proved  by  bis  being  able  to  establish  in  1823  an  institution  for  the 
instruction  of  young  diplomatists  in  the  Oriental  languages,  carrying 
out  in  some  degree  his  early  project.  After  the  accession  of  the 
Emperor  Nicolas  he  was  appointed  in  1832  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  a  step  which  excited  some  surprise,  as  the  tendencies  of 
the  new  government  were  certainly  not  in  favour  of  permitting  the 
liberty  to  think.  From  that  time  till  1848  Uvarov  was  indefatigably 
active  in  founding  museums,  botanical  gardens,  observatories,  and 
educational  institutions,  and  in  providing  for  the  better  endowment 
of  such  establishments,  and  any  deficiency  in  liberality  in  their 
management  was  attributed  rather  to  the  emperor  than  the  minister. 
In  1818  he  again  retired  from  office  on  occasion  of  some  restraints  on  edu- 
cation being  imposed,  of  which  he  disapproved.  He  died  Sept.  16,  1855. 

The  principal  writings  of  Uvarov  are  rather  elegant  than  profound  : 
they  are  collected  in  two  volumes,  one  bearing  the  title  of  '  Studies  of 
Philology  and  Criticism,'  and  the  other  'Political  and  Literary 
Sketches'  ('Etudes  de  Philologie  ct  de  Critique,'  St.  Petersburg,  1843, 
2nd  edition,  Paris,  1845, '  Esquuses  politiques  et  litdraires,'  Paris,  1848). 
All  of  these  essays  are  in  French,  except  two  on  philological  subjects, 
oue  '  On  the  poet  Nonnus  of  Panopolis,'  and  the  other  '  On  the 
Ante  Homeric  Age,'  which  are  in  German.  In  the  preface  to  the 
essay  on  Nonnus,  addressed  to  Giithe,  the  author  expresses  an  opinion 
that  "  it  is  now  time  for  every  author  to  choose  for  his  instrument 
the  language  which  is  best  suited  to  the  circlo  of  ideas  ho  intends  to 
treat."  He  seems  however,  in  spite  of  the  confidence  of  his  tone,  to 
have  been  for  some  time  in  doubt  as  to  venturing  to  print  in  German, 
and  before  publication  applied  to  Qcithe  for  advice,  who  in  a  half 
jesting  tone  replied  "  Never  confido  to  any  German  the  grammatical 
revision  of  your  manuscripts.  Do  not  forfeit  the  immense  advantage 
you  enjoy  in  not  knowing  German  grammar;  I  have  been  trying  to 
forget  it  these  thirty  years."  Among  the  few  foreigners  who  have 
written  in  that  language,  Uvarov  is  admitted  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  successful.  In  French,  which  was  in  the  time  of  his  youth  more 
familiar  than  Russian  to  educated  Russians,  his  style  is  pronounced  to 
be  perfectly  idiomatic  by  his  French  editor  M.  Ldouzon  Leduc,  who 
in  his  amusing  preface  declares  with  apparent  confidence  in  hia  own 
correctness  that  "everywhere  our  novels,  our  plays,  our  books, 
whether  serious  or  frivolous,  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  admiration."  The 
subjects  of  Uvarov's  essays  '  Stein  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo,'  '  The  Prince 
de  Ligne,'  '  Venice,'  '  Rome,'  &c,  are  in  themselves  of  interest  and  are 
treated  in  a  light  and  graceful  style  which  never  fatigues  the  reader. 
Uvarov  is  reported  to  have  written  memoirs  of  his  own  time,  which  may 
probably  form  the  best  portion  of  his  writings  in  the  eyes  of  posterity. 

*  Alexei  Seugievich  Uvarov,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  has  pub- 
lished in  Russian  '  Researches  on  the  Antiquities  of  Southern  Russia 
and  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea'  (' Izsliedovauiya  o  drevnostiach 
Yuzhnoy  Rossii,'  St.  Petersburg,  1852,  &c.)  and  is  still  publishing  a 
magnificent  work  on  the  antiquities  of  Kertch. 

U WINS,  THOMAS,  R.A.,  was  born  in  Pentonville,  February  24, 
1782.  Apprenticed  to  Smith,  an  engraver  of  some  repute  in  his  day, 
he  acquired,  whilst  learning  the  use  of  the  burin,  a  certain  familiarity 
with  the  geueral  principles  of  design.  But  having  fixed  his  heart  on 
becoming  a  painter,  he,  on  quitting  Smith,  entered  as  a  student  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  at  the  same  time  availing  himself  of  the  lectures 
which  Sir  C.  Bell  was  then  delivering  to  students  in  art.  For  some 
years  he  was  principally  occupied  in  making  designs  for  book  engravings, 
in  which  he  seems  to  have  taken  Stothard  as  his  model,  though 
maintaining  considerable  originality ;  many  of  his  designs  display 
very  decided  power  as  well  as  grace.  He  also  made  numerous  copies 
of  paintings  for  the  use  of  engravers.  At  this  time  he  practised 
almost  exclusively  in  water-colours,  and  in  1811  he  was  elected  a 
member  (and  subsequently  secretary)  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours.  Failure  of  health  having  led  to  a  temporary  abandon- 
ment of  his  profession,  he  after  a  short  interval  commenced  practice 
in  Edinburgh  as  a  portrait  painter,  having  prepared  himself  by  making 
a  series  of  portraits  for  book  illustrations.  In  1824  he  visited  Italy, 
and  the  studies  which  he  made  during  his  stay  led  him  to  commence 
painting  pictures  illustrative  of  the  cheerful  out  door  life  of  the 
Italian,  and  especially  of  the  Neapolitan  peasantry.  These  works 
painted  with  a  light  bright  pencil,  picturesque  in  costume,  gay  in 
colour,  and  cheerful  in  spirit,  became  at  once  very  popular,  and  their 
popularity  remained  undiminished  as  long  as  he  continued  to  produce 
them.  As  samples  of  these  sunny  Italian  pictures  may  be  mentioned, 
'  The  Mandolin ; '  '  Dressing  for  the  Festa  ; '  '  Neapolitan  Peasantry 
returning  from  a  Festa;'  'The  Fisherman's  Song  of  Naples;'  'In- 
terior of  a  Saint  Manufactory  at  Naples ; '  '  Festa  della  Madonna  del 
Arco ; '  '  Loggia  of  a  Vine-dresser's  cottage  in  the  afternoon  of  a 
Saint-day ; '  '  Mountaineers  returning  from  the  Festa ; '  '  Bay  of  Naples 
on  the  4th  of  June ; '  '  Teaching  a  child  the  Tarantella ; '  '  Children 
asleep  in  a  Vineyard ; '  '  Making  a  Nun.'  He  also  painted  some 
English  peasant  pieces,  as  '  The  Top  of  the  Stile,' '  The  Pet  of  the 
Village,'  &c.,  but  with  less  success.  Later  he  painted  illustrations 
from  popular  authors,  Sterne's  Maria,  the  Dorothea,  &c;  and  still 
later  he  essayed  a  loftier  cla?s  of  subjects,  as  '  Lear  and  Cordelia  in 
prison  ;  '  '  Cupid  and  Psyche  '  (painted  for  Prince  Albert) ;  '  Psyche 
returning  from  the  Infernal  Regions  with  the  Casket  of  Beauty ; ' 


'  The  Reproof ; 1  '  John  the  Baptist  proclaiming  the  Messiah  on  the 
Morning  after  the  Baptism;'  'Judas,'  &c. ;  but  these  were  scarcely 
adapted  to  his  pencil.  Mr.  Uwins  was  elected  a  Royal  Academiciau 
in  183G  ;  and  from  1844  to  1855  he  held  the  office  of  librarian  to  the 
Royal  Academy.  He  was  appointed  keeper  of  her  Majesty's  pictures 
in  1842,  and  keeper  of  the  National  Gallery  in  1847,  but  he  resigned 
the  latter  situation  after  two  or  three  years.  In  the  Vernon  collection 
are  two  pictures  by  Mr.  Uwins,  '  Tho  Vintage  in  the  Claret  vineyards, 
South  of  France,'  and  '  Le  Chapcau  do  Brigand  : '  in  the  Sheepshanks' 
collection  are  four  more  characteristic  examples  of  his  pencil — '  Italian 
Mother  teaching  her  Child  the  Tarantella  ;'  '  Neapolitan  Boy  decorating 
his  Inamorata  ;'  '  The  Shepherd  ;'  and  '  Suspicion.'    [See  Surp  ] 

UZ,  JOHANN  PETER,  was  born  at  Ansbach  on  the  3rd  of  October 
1720.  He  studied  at  Halle,  where  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Gleim 
and  Gcitz,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  latter,  published  a  translation 
of  Anacreon  in  1740.  In  1748  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
College  of  Justice  in  Ansbach,  then  an  independent  margraviate.  Of 
this  post  he  performed  the  duties  for  twelve  years,  but  devoted  his 
leisure  to  the  writing  of  poetry,  chiefly  in  a  lyrical  form,  of  which  in 
1749  he  published  a  small  collection,  entitled  '  Lyrische  Gedichte.'  It 
acquired  him  a  considerable  reputation,  and  encouraged  him  to  pro- 
■  duce  the  '  Sieg  des  Liebesgottes '  (Victory  of  Love),  a  narrative  poem ; 
in  1755  '  Thcodicee,'  which  has  much  poetical  merit;  ancl  in  the 
same  year  a  new  edition  of  his  lyrical  poems,  with  considerable 
additions.  In  17G0  he  produced  his  didactic  poem  of  'Die  Kunst, 
stets  friihlich  zu  sein  '  (Art  is  ever  Cheerful),  written  in  alexandrines, 
and  which  still  maintains  a  high  rank  in  this  class  of  poetry.  In 
1708  he  was  appointed  assessor  of  tho  justiciary  court  at  Niirnberg, 
and  again  published  his  lyrics,  with  fresh  additions;  but  then  for  a 
time  abandoned  poetry  in  order  to  devote  himself  more  sedulously  to 
the  duties  of  his  office.  In  1781  however  he  was  called  upon  by  his 
prince  to  write,  in  conjunction  with  Jungheim,  a  'Ncue  Ansbachische 
Gesangbuch  '  (a  new  Ansbach  Hymn-book),  in  which  he  was  very  suc- 
cessful. In  1790,  when  Ansbach  was  incorporated  with  Prussia,  he 
was  created  a  counsellor  of  justice  and  judge  of  the  court  at  Ansbach, 
but  ho  enjoyed  his  dignity  only  a  short  time,  for  he  died  on  the  12th 
of  May  of  the  same  year.  His  poems  still  continue  popular,  and 
several  editions  have  been  issued  since  his  death.  The  religious 
hymns,  tho  epistles,  and  some  of  his  lighter  sportive  pieces  are  the 
best  of  his  productions.  In  1825  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  royal  gardens  at  Ansbach,  with  a  colossal  bust  from 
the  chisel  of  Heidcloff. 

UZZIAH,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  AZARIAH,  king  of  Judah, 
was  the  son  of  Amaziah  and  Jecholiah.  Uzziah  was  only  five  years  old 
when  his  father  Amaziah  d'^d  (b.c.  849),  and  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Judah  did  not  acknowledge  him  as  fit  to  reign  till  he  had  reached  his 
sixteenth  year,  there  was  a  regency  for  eleven  ycar3.  Uzziah  appears  to 
have  been  instructed  by  Zechariah,  a  wise  and  holy  man,  whose  teaching 
,  had  a  salutary  influence  on  his  mind,  so  that  when  he  grew  up  he 
served  the  Lord;  and  we  are  told  that  "as  long  as  he  sought  the  Lord, 
God  made  him  to  prosper."  When  Uzziah  was  sixteen  years  of  age 
he  was  raised  to  the  throne.  Everything  he  undertook  prospered  in 
his  hands,  and  his  mind  was  equally  engrossed  by  the  arts  of  peace  and 
of  war.  He  bred  cattle,  and  for  their  protection  and  subsistence  he 
built  towers  and  dug  wells.  He  also  had  many  husbandmen  and  vine- 
dressers, "  for  he  loved  husbandry."  He  repaired  the  old  fortresses 
and  built  new  ones  ;  and  he  not  only  caused  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
which  had  been  damaged,  to  be  repaired,  but  he  also  strengthened  the 
towers,  and  had  balista?  and  catapulta)  mounted  on  them.  He  also 
caused  shields,  spears,  helmets,  bows,  slings,  and  other  warlike 
weapons  to  be  prepared  for  his  army — as  it  would  seem,  a  kind  of 
militia— which  consisted  of  307,500  men,  commanded  by  2600  chiefs, 
all  mighty  men  of  valour.  Being  in  possession  of  such  an  immense 
power,  he  waged  war  against  the  Philistines,  and  obtained  possession 
of  several  of  their  principal  towns — Gath,  Jabneb.,  and  Ashdod.  He 
was  also  successful  in  his  wars  against  the  Arabs,  of  Gur-Baal,  the 
Mehunims,  and  the  Ammonites,  and  the  terror  of  his  name  was  spread 
abroad.  Rendered  arrogant  by  his  power  and  prosperity,  he  was  dis- 
satisfied at  not  possessing — like  the  king  of  Israel  and  some  other 
neighbouring  monarchs — the  right  to  officiate  as  high  priest  at  the 
incense-altar,  and  he  determined  to  assume  the  function.  Accordingly, 
he  went  into  the  temple  to  offer  incense  upon  the  altar.  Azariah,  the 
high-priest,  with  eighty  other  priests,  followed  after  him,  and  warned 
him  that  his  usurpation  of  the  priestly  function  was  unlawful  and 
impious.  Uzziah  was  enraged  at  this  remonstrance,  and  took  the 
censer  to  burn  incense,  but  no  sooner  had  he  done  so  than  he  was 
smitten  with  leprosy.  On  perceiving  this,  the  priests  would  have 
expelled  him  from  the  Temple  as  a  pollution ;  but  he  himself,  being 
conscience-stricken,  hastened  to  leave  it,  and  he  remaiued  a  leper  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  According  to  the  Jewish  law,  lepers  were 
excluded  from  towns  during  the  continuance  of  their  leprosy  :  Uzziah 
was  consequently  unable  to  exercise  his  kingly  office,  and  the  sove- 
reign power  was  administered  by  his  son  Jotham  in  his  father's  name. 
Uzziah  died  B.C.  757,  having  lived  sixty-eight  years  and  reigned  fifty- 
two.  His  reign  was  longer  than  any  other  of  the  kings  of  Judah 
with  the  exception  of  Manasseh.  The  prophets  Amos,  Hosea,  and 
Joel  began  to  prophecy  during  L:~  reign,  and  in  the  last  year  of  it 
Isaiah  was  called  to  the  prophetic  office. 
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VACA'RIUS,  a  civilian,  who  taught  the  Roman  law  at  Oxford  In  tho 
reign  of  Stephen,  about  tho  middle  of  tha  12th  century.  Of  tho 
personal  history  of  Vacarius  little  is  known.  In  tho  auouymoua 
Norman  Chronicle,  which  mentions  him,  and  briefly  notices  a  work 
written  by  him,  he  is  described  as  "  geute  Longobardu.s,  vir  houestus 
et  jurisperitus,  qui  leges  Romanas  anno  ab  incarnutiono  Domini  1149 
iu  Anglhi  discipulos  cloceret."  Being  a  Lombard  by  birth,  it  is  highly 
probably  that  he  was  brought  up  at  tho  University  of  Bologna,  which 
at  that  time  was  in  high  reputation,  and  it  is  possible,  as  far  as  dates 
are  concerned,  that  he  may  have  studied  in  the  school  of  Irnerius. 
Selden  has  fallen  into  an  error  respecting  Vacarius,  which  has  been 
adopted  from  him  by  Heineccius,  Duck,  Montfaucon,  aud  many  other 
eminent  writers.  He  calls  him  Rogerius  Vacarius,  and  supposes  him 
aud  Rogerius,  abbot  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  and  also  Rogerius  Beue- 
ventanus,  a  well-known  glossator,  to  bo  one  and  the  same  individual. 
(Selden  '  Diss,  ad  Fletam,  cap.  vii.,  sec.  3-7.)  It  has  beeu  clearly 
proved  by  recent  German  writers  that  Selden  has  in  this  respect  con- 
founded three  separate  persons,  aud  that  the  mistake  originated  in  the 
false  punctuation  of  a  passage  in  the  anonymous  Norman  Chronicle, 
.cited  by  Selden,  in  which  both  Vacarius  and  Rogerius,  abbot  of  Bee,  are 
mentioned.  (Wenck,  '  Magister  Vacantia  Primus  Juris  Rouiaui  in 
Anglia  Professor,'  p.  3 ;  Saviguy,  '  Geschichte  des  Romischen  Rcchts 
iiu  Mittelalter,'  vol.  iv.,  p.  318.)  The  time  and  occasion  of  Vacarius's 
appearance  in  Englaud  are  related  by  Qervase  of  Dover-,  who  is 
supposed  by  Selden  to  have  written  his  Chronicle  at  the  begiuning  of 
the  13th  century.  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  reiving  upon 
the  aid  and  advice  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  who  had  himself  studied  the 
Roman  law  at  Bologna,  appealed  to  Pope  Celestin  II.  against  the 
king's  brother,  Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  legate  to  the 
apostolical  see,  contending  that,  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  was 
legatus  natus,  and  entitled  of  right  to  the  legatine  authority.  This 
appeal  occasioned  great  litigation.  "  Oriuntur  hiuc  inde,"  say^Gervase 
of  Dovtr,  "iiiseordia;  graves,  lites  et  appellatioues  antea  luauditse. 
Tunc  leges  et  causidici  in  Augliam  primo  vocati  sunt,  quorum  primus 
erat  Magister  Vacarius.  Hie  in  Oxonefordia  legem  docuit,'  &c. 
(Twyeden,  '  lli.-t.  Angl.  Scriptores,' vol.  ii.,  p.  1665.)  As  Celestin  II. 
died  in  September,  1143,  withiu  six  months  after  bis  election  to  the 
papacy,  and  as  Pope  Eugenius  III.  disposed  of  the  subject  of  the 
above  appeal  in  1146  iu  favour  of  Archbishop  Theobald,  the  period  of 
the  introduction  of  Vacarius  and  the  Roman  laws  and  lawyers  into 
England,  as  noticed  by  Gervase  of  Dover,  must  have  been  between 
tho  years  1143  aud  1146.  In  the  Chrouicle  of  Robertus  de  Monte  (of 
which  the  above  cited  Norman  Chronicle  appears  clearly  to  be  merely 
an  imperfect  abstract)  it  is  expressly  stated  that  Vacarius  continued  to 
teach  the  Roman  law  in  England  in  1149,  and  that  "  many,  both  rich 
and  poor,  resorted  to  him  for  instruction.''  The  same  authority  goes 
on  to  say  that,  "  at  the  suggestion  of  the  poorer  students,  Vacarius 
composed  nine  books  from  the  Code  and  Digests,  which,  for  any  person 
perfectly  acquainted  with  them,  were  sufficient  to  decide  all  disputed 
points  of  law  which  usually  came  to  be  discussed  in  the  schools." 
(Savigny,  '  Geschichte,'  &c.)  This  latter  expression  no  doubt  refers  to 
the  controversies  on  supposed  propositions  of  law,  which  we  know  pre- 
vailed as  juridical  exercises  in  the  universities  during  the  middle  ages, 
and  which  were  probably  derived  immediately  from  the  scholastic  dis- 
putations, though  the  general  notion  of  them  might  possibly  have  been 
handed  down  by  tradition  from  the  schools  of  rhetoricians  at  Rome. 
The  only  other  mention  of  Vacarius  to  be  found  in  the  meagre  histo- 
ries of  those  times  i3  by  John  of  Salisbury,  in  the  book  entitled  '  Poli- 
craticum,  eive  de  Nugis  Curialium.'  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  about  the  year  1159.  This  writer,  after  inveighing  against 
kings  who  assumed  to  command  the  church  aud  interfere  with  eccle- 
siastical matters,  says,  "  I  have  seen  some  who  have  thrown  the  books 
of  law  into  the  fire,  and  have  not  scrupled  to  cut  the  laws  (jura)  and 
canons  to  pieces  if  they  fell  into  their  hands.  In  the  time  of  King 
Stephen  the  Roman  laws,  which  the  house  of  the  venerable  Father 
Theobald,  primate  of  Britain,  had  brought  into  England,  were  ordered 
out  of  the  realm.  Every  man  was  forbidden  by  a  royal  edict  to  retain 
the  books  of  that  law,  and  our  Vacarius  was  enjoined  to  silence. 
Nevertheless,  by  the  help  of  God,  the  virtue  of  that  law  more  pre- 
vailed in  proportion  as  impiety  sought  to  weaken  it."  ('  Policrat.,'  lib. 
•viii.,  c.  22.) 

A  notice  of  Vacarius  is  chiefly  important  as  connected  with  the 
introduction  of  the  Roman  law  into  England  at  this  early  period,  and 
the  great  attention  which  it  seems  to  have  attracted.  From  the 
passages  above  cited  from  contemporary  writers,  it  is  clear  that  a 
foreign  professor  taught  the  civil  law  at  Oxford  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen, — that  his  teaching  was  attended  by  great  numbers  of  rich 
and  poor  students, — that  for  the  use  of  the  latter  he  composed  a  work 
consisting  of  an  abstract  of  the  Code  and  Digest, — that  the  effect  of 
his  teaching  was  sufficiently  important  to  call  for  its  suppression  by  a 
royal  edict, — and  that,  notwithstanding  that  edict,  the  study  of  the 
Roman  law  continued  to  flourish  exceedingly.    With  the  slender 


iuforination  wo  possess  respecting  tho  hi-tory  of  this  period,  it  U  not 
easy  to  ascertain  with  precision  either  the  motive!  which  induce  1 
this  zealous  aud  persevering  attention  to  a  foreign  systeia  of  juris- 
prudence, or  the  practical  uses  to  which  tho  knowledge  of  it  was 
applied.  No  doubt  tho  judges,  delegate!,  advocates,  ami  procurator! 
in  the  episcopal  consistories  must  have  been  civilians ;  but  the  number 
of  those  who  for  this  purpose  required  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Roman  law  could  not  have  been  sufficiently  great  to  h;ive  constitute! 
so  largo  aud  flourishing  a  school  as  that  of  Vacariiu  at  Oxford.  The 
fact  may  perhaps  bo  ascribed  to  a  more  general  cause.  We  know 
that  tho  extraordinary  impulse  which  had  then  recently  been  given  to 
tho  study  of  the  Roman  law  at  Bologna  had  been  communicated  to 
the  Continental  universities  of  Europe,  and  that  iu  all  of  them  the 
juridical  disputations  in  the  schools  were  pursued  by  great  numbers 
without  any  practical  object,  though  with  a  degree  of  interest,  and 
cveu  enthusiasm,  which  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  at  the 
present  day,  but  which  may  in  great  measure  be  accounted  for  by  the 
paucity  of  other  objects  of  polite  learning  in  those  a?es.  This  feeling 
was  probably  imported  iuto  England,  aud  operated  in  the  saini 
manner  at  Oxford  as  in  foreign  universities.  That  the  civil  law  was 
not  used  as  an  authoiity  in  the  English  common  law  courts  is  evident 
from  the  records  of  the  Curia  Regis  which  are  in  existence  from  the 
time  of  Stephen,  and  which  demonstrate  that  the  law  of  the  laud  was 
the  ancient  custom.iry  law.  Nevertheless  the  extent  to  which  the 
Roman  law  was  studied  and  understood,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  employed  by  writers  iu  illustrating  the  common  lav  and  sup- 
plying its  deficiencies,  are  exemplified  in  the  treati-e  of  Glanville,  and 
still  more  remarkably  in  those  of  Bracton  aud  Fleta.  And  indeed 
Vacarius  himself,  who  wrote  in  Englaud  aud  for  English  pupils,  seems, 
in  an  obscure  passage  of  his  work,  to  indicate  the  mode  in  which 
these  writers  e ubsequently  made  use  of  the  Roman  law  :  "  Quid  pro- 
hibet  pauca  veluti  iu  collem  aliquem,  eis  maxiine,  qui  legibus  istis  non 
utuntur,  cumulate,  ut  infra  septa  justitise  quasi  ex  loco  eminenti  con- 
spiciendo,  discant  sine  magno  labore  accedere  ad  optata.''  (YV§nck's 
'Magister  Vacarius,'  p.  87.) 

Several  copies  of  Vacarius's  work  are  still  extant  in  manuscript. 
The  cathedral  library  at  Prague  contains  a  copy  which  Savigny  says 
he  has  seen,  and  of  which  Professor  Wenck  gives  an  account.  Another 
copy  is  in  the  town  library  at  Bruges  ;  a  third  is  in  the  library  at 
Konigsberg ;  and  a  fourth  is  the  property  of  Professor  Wenck  at 
Leipzig,  and  is  particularly  described  in  his  work  respecting  Vacarius. 
The  book  probably  exists  in  other  collections,  and  one  would  expect 
to  find  it  at  Oxford  ;  but  as  yet  no  other  copies  have  been  discovered. 
The  original  title  appears  to  have  been  as  follows  : — '  Liber  ex  universo 
enucleato  jure  exceptus,  et  pauperibus  prscsertitn  destinatus.'  The 
whole  work  consists  of  nine  books,  as  stated  in  the  Chronicles.  These 
books  correspond  as  to  their  general  subjects  with  the  first  nine  books 
of  the  Code,  but  the  subdivisions  are  different,  some  of  the  titles  being 
taken  from  the  Digest  or  from  other  books  of  the  Code.  The  words 
of  the  Code  and  the  Digest  are  retained  as  the  substance  or  text  of 
these  titles,  and  a  copious  gloss  accompanies  it,  composed  partly  of 
passages  taken  from  other  sources  of  Roman  law  and  partly  of  the 
explanations  and  illustrations  of  the  author.  The  work  has  little 
value  at  the  present  day,  except  as  the  only  remaining  trace  of  an 
English  school  of  Roman  law  at  the  early  period  at  which  it  was  written. 
It  is  described  by  Saviguy  in  his  history ;  and  Professor  Wenck  has 
published  a  very  copious  abstract  of  it  in  his  '  Magister  Vacarius.' 

VADDER,  LOUIS  DE,  a  celebrated  Flemish  landscape-painter, 
was  born  at  Brussels  in  1560.  He  excelled  in  representing  the  misty 
atmosphere  of  his  country,  especially  sunrise  scenes  j  his  foliage  also 
was  managed  with  great  skill  and  truth,  and  he  was  very  successful  in 
representing  reflections  iu  water,  which  he  painted  with  remarkable 
transparency.  He  etched  some  spirited  plates  after  his  own  designs. 
He  died  in  Brussels  iu  1623.  Vadder  was  the  master  of  Lucas  Acht- 
schelliug,  who  was  also  a  clever  landscape-painter. 

VAGA,  PERI'NO  DEL,  or  Pierino  Buonaccorsi,  a  celebrated 
Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1500.  He  lost  his  parents 
wheu  very  young,  and  was  brought  up  in  extreme  poverty,  but  he 
found  a  useful  protector  in  the  painter  Andrea  de'  Ceri,  who  took  him 
iuto  his  house  and  gave  him  employment.  He  worked  afterwards  for 
Ridolfo  Ghirlaudaio,  and  finally  with  a  Florentine  painter  of  the  name 
of  Vaga,  who  took  him  to  Rome  and  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  Giulio  Romano  and  Penni,  whence  he  acquired  his  name  of  Pierino 
del  Vaga.  Giulio  Romano  spoke  favourably  of  Pieriuo's  ability  to 
Raffuelle,  who  appointed  him  to  assist  Giovanni  da  Udiue  in  the 
arabesques  and  stucco  woi  k  of  the  loggie  of  the  Vatican.  He  assisted 
also  Polidoro  da  Caravoggio  in  his  chiaroscuri,  and  exhibited  so  much 
ability  that  he  became  a  great  favourite  with  RaffaeUe,  who  intrusted 
him  with  the  execution  of  some  of  his  desigus  in  fresco,  and  they  are 
amongst  the  best  painted  in  the  loggie.  Pierino  painted  the  '  Taking 
of  Jericho,'  the  '  Passage  of  the  Jordan,'  the  '  Offering  of  Abraham,' 
'Jacob  and  the  Angel,'  '  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,'  and  many  others. 
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Del  Vaga,  with  the  exception  of  Giulio  Romano  and  Penni,  surpassed 
all  the  assistants  of  Raffaelle.  He  was  a  great  draughtsman  and  exe- 
cuted with  rapidity.  Vasari  considered  him  the  best  designer  among 
the  Florentines  after  Michel  Angelo,  and  the  most  able  of  Raffaelle's 
scholars.  His  design  however  resembles  more  that  of  Michel  Angelo 
than  that  of  Kaffaelle,  but  he  coloured  much  in  the  style  of  Raffaelle. 
He  painted  many  works  in  Rome  :  the  best  is  generally  considered  the 

•  Creatiou  of  Eve,'  in  the  church  of  San  Marcello.  There  are  numerous 
■works  by  him  in  various  cities  of  Italy,  in  Tivoli,  in  Florence,  in  Lucca, 
in  Pisa,  and  in  Genoa,  where  he  painted  his  greatest  works,  and  held 
the  same  position  that  Giulio  Romano  held  at  Mantua  ;  they  were 
respectively  the  founders  of  the  schools  of  Genoa  and  of  Mantua.  Del 
Vaga  left  Rome  at  the  sack  of  that  place  in  1527,  when  he  lost  all  his 
property,  and  repaired  to  Genoa,  where  Prince  Doria  took  him  imme- 
diately into  his  service,  and  employed  him  to  superintend  the  dec-ora- 
tion of  his  new  palace.  The  great  works  executed  by  Vana  in  this 
palace  were  amongst  the  finest  paintings  in  Italy,  but  most  of  them 
are  now  destroyed.  The  subjects  were  chiefly  from  Roman  history 
and  the  Heathen  mythology.  On  the  ceiling  of  the  great  hall  he 
painted  iu  oil  the  Shipwreck  of  ^Eneas  and  his  comrades,  but  it  has 
since  been  whitewashed.  On  the  ceiling  of  a  neighbouring  apartment  he 
painted  iu  fresco  Jupiter  destroying  the  Giants  ;  a  work  which  alone, 
eays  Sopraui,  is  sufficient  to  immortalise  its  author,  and  to  render  the 
palace  valuable. 

Vaga  returned  to  Rome  after  staying  some  years  at  Genoa,  and  was 
much  employed  by  Pope  Paul  111.,  who  granted  him  a  pension  for  life 
of  twenty-five  ducats  per  month.  Shortly  before  his  death  his  reputa- 
tion was  so  great  in  Rome  that  nearly  all  the  gn  at  works  in  paintiug 
were,  executed  under  his  direction  or  from  his  designs,  and  he  was  so 
much  occupied  that  he  made  only  the  cartoons  of  his  works,  the 
painting  of  them  being  intrusted  to  bis  scholars  and  assistants,  who 
were  very  numerous.  By  incessant  application,  combined  with  intem- 
perate habits,  he  hastened  his  death.  He  died  at  Rome,  October  19, 
1547,  and  was  buried  in  the  Rotunda,  where  Raffaelle  and  other  great 
painters  were  buried. 

His  principal  scholars  were  Luzio  Romano,  Marcello  Venusti,  Giro: 
latno  da  Sermoneta,  and  the  Spaniard  Luis  de  Vargas.  Caiaglio, 
Bonasone,  Hollar,  and  others  have  engraved  after  his  works. 

VAHL,  MARTIN,  a  botanist,  was  born  on  the  10th  of  October 
1749,  at  Bergen  in  Norway.  HaviDg  received  bis  preliminary  education 
at  Bergen,  he  was  entered  a  student  of  the  university  of  Copenhagen 
iu  1766,  and  resided  in  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Hans  Stroem,  a  distin- 
guished naturali>t.  It  was  here  that  he  imbibed  his  taste  for  botany, 
and  haviug  lived  at  Copenhagen  two  years,  he  left  for  Upsal,  in  order 
that  he  might  study  under  Linnaeus.  Here  he  became  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  great  botanist,  and  remained  at 
Upsal  for  five  years.  His  intercourse  however  with  his  preceptor  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  a  domestic  occurrence,  for  "  it  was  scarcely 
to  be  expected,''  says  Smith,  "that  the  dignified  professor,  then  in  the 
z-nith  of  his  prosperity  and  honours,  could  favourably  regard  the 
inclination  of  one  of  his  daughters  for  a  student  who  had  his  own 
fortune  to  seek  ;  nor  is  anything  recorded  of  this  daughter  which  might 
have  justified  a  iomant:c  attachment  or  adventurous  pursuit  on  the 
part  of  the  young  man." 

In  1779  Vahl  was  appointed  lecturer  at  the  Botanic  Garden  of 
Copenhagen,  where,  having  remained  three  years,  he  was  appoin'ed 
by  the  king  of  Denmark  to  undertake  a  scientific  tour,  duriug  which 
be  visited  Holland,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Barbary,  Switzerland,  and 
England.  In  these  various  countries  he  made  large  collections  of 
plants,  and  visited  their  principal  museums.  Whilst  in  England  he 
was  in  constant  intercourse  with  Sir  J.  Banks  and  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  to 
whose  herbaria  ana  libraries  he  had  constant  access,  and  he  availed 

•  cimself  extensively  of  this  privilege. 

On  his  return  to  Copenhagen  in  1785,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  natural  history  in  the  university,  and  was  intrusted  with  the 
continuation  of  the  'FK  ra  Danica,'  already  commenced  by  GCder! 
This  work  was  completed  in  twenty-four  fasciculi,  seven  of  which 
were  done  previouo  to  its  having  been  undertaken  by  Vahl.  He  made 
several  journeys  to  the  coasts  and  mountains  of  Norway  for  the 
pirpose  of  getting  materials  for  this  work,  which  was  completed  in 
1810.  In  1790  he  commenced  a  work  entitled  '  Symbolse  Botanica?.' 
It  appeared  in  three  folio  fasciculi,  each  fasciculus  containing  twenty- 
five  plates.  The  principal  object  of  this  work  was  to  illustrate 
Forskal's  discoveries;  but  Vahl  gave  descriptions  and  drawings  of 
many  plants  from  his  own  collections.  In  1796  he  commenced  the 
publication  of  his  '  Eclogse  Americanae,'  which  was  a  sequel  to  the 
'  Symbolae,'  and  consisted  of  three  fasciculi  containing  in  all  thirty 
plates. 

In  1799  and  1800  the  government  again  paid  his  expenses  in 
visiting  Holland  and  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  botanical 
Bpecimens,  to  epable  him  to  bring  out  a  great  work  which  he  had  in 
contemplation  on  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  On  returning  to 
Copenhagen  from  this  visit,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  botany  in 
the  university.  He  lived  to  complete  only  one  volume  of  his  great 
work  entitled  '  Enumeratio  Plantarum.'  This  was  published  in  1804  : 
he  died  on,  the  24th  of  December  of  the  same  year  ;  and  five  more 
volumes  were  published  subsequently.  His  extensive  library,  con- 
sisting of  3000  vulumes  of  books,  his  herbarium,  and  manuscripts, 


were  purchased  by  the  king  of  Denmark  for  3000  dollars  (about  675£.), 
besides  an  annual  pension  of  400  dollars  to  bis  widow,  and  of  100 
dollars  to  each  of  his  six  children. 

Vahl  also  paid  attention  to  zoology :  he  communicated  remarks  on 
the  carnivora  to  Cuvier,  and  also  some  observations  on  insects  to 
Fabricius,  and  assisted  in  the  completion  of  the  '  Zoologia  Danica,'  a 
work  that  had  not  appeared  at  his  death.  He  was  a  learned  and 
zealous  botanist,  and  his  works  will  remain  a  monument  of  his  accurate 
acquaintance  with  a  largo  portion  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Vahlia, 
a  genus  of  Saxifragaceous  plants,  was  named  in  honour  of  him  by 
Thnnberg. 

(Biographie  Universclle  ;  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in  Ree's  Cyclopaedia.) 

VAILLANT,  FRANCOIS  LE,  was  born  in  1753,  at  Paramaribo,  in 
Dutch  Guiana,  where  his  father,  a  rich  merchant  and  native  of  Metz, 
was  French  consul.  His  parents  had  a  taste  for  collecting  objects  of 
natural  history.  They  were  also  in  the  habit  of  making  frequent 
excursions  to  the  less  settled  parts  of  the  colony,  always  carrying  the 
boy  along  with  them.  Le  Vaillaut  at  an  early  age  had  thus  not  only 
contracted  the  tastes  of  his  parents  and  the  habits  of  the  backwoods- 
man, but  at  the  age  of  ten  years  had  acquired  considerable  experience 
in  collecting,  and  arranging  after  a  system  of  his  own,  insects  and 
birds. 

In  1765  the  family  of  Le  Vaillant  left  Surinam  to  return  to  Europe. 
They  landed  at  the  Texel,  aud  after  spending  some  time  in  Holland 
proceeded  to  Metz.  Here  Le  Vaillant  found  a  fresh  stimulus  to  his 
favourite  pursuits  in  the  ornithological  cabinet  of  M.  Becceur.  In 
Surinam  he  had  been  accustomed  to  dry  and  preserve  the  skins  of- 
birds  :  he  now  set  himself  assiduously  to  acquire  the  art  of  preserving 
the  form  and  attitude  of  life  by  stulfing  them.  A  passionate  hunter, 
he  tells  us  that  during  a  residence  of  two  years  in  Germany  and  of 
seven  in  Alsatia  and  Lorraine,  he  killed  an  immense  number  of  birds. 
But  he  had  also  a  taste  for  observing  their  habits,  and  spent  whole 
days  and  even  nights  in  watching  them.  These  pursuits  were  in  him 
the  indulgence  of  a  passion.  What  plan  of  education  his  parents 
adopted,  or  whether  they  destined  him  for  any  profession,  is  unknown. 
The  only  hint  preserver!  on  this  subject  is  an  incidental  observation 
in  his  Travels,  that  his  father  insistef  upon  his  acquiring  a  number  ol 
languages.  Dutch  he  spoke  fluently — probably  learnt  in  childhood ; 
German  and  FreDch,  it  is  said,  he  also  spoke  well,  though  his  writings 
are  alleged  by  critics  to  want  the  idiomatic  precision  of  a  native. 

In  1777  he  came  to  Paris,  where  the  rich  collections  of  birds  and 
the  writings  aud  conversation  of  naturalists  at  first  attracted  and  then 
repelled  him.  He  felt  and  acknowledged  the  genius  of  those  iu  whose 
bauds  observations  such  as  he  had  made  self-tautiht  after  the  desultory 
fashion  of  an  amateur  had  become  a  science.  He  was  delighted  with, 
the  varied  wealth  of  collections  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  which 
were  opened  to  bis  inspection.  But  accustomed  to  pry  iuto  the  habits 
and  economy  of  the  living  bird,  the  mere  cataloguing  and  classifying  of 
skins  and  skeletons  soon  became  repulsive  to  him ;  and  the  inaccura- 
cies of  mere  closet  speculators  nourished  a  perhaps  overweening 
estimate  of  his  own  more  living  knowledge.  This  feeling,  his  sports- 
man habit-,  the  pleasant  recollections  of  his  boyhood  in  the  forests  of 
Guiana,  all  contributed  to  make  him  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the 
project  of  ransacking  the  yet  unexplored  regions  of  the  earth  in  order 
to  dr  ag  to  public  view  their  feathered  inhabitants.  With  this  object 
he  quitted  Paris,  unknown  to  his  friends,  in  July,  1780.  He  repaired 
to  Amsterdam,  where  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Temminck  ;  and  after  five  mo  jths  spent  in  preparations,  embarked, 
iu  December,  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  arrived  in  March, 
1781, 

Le  Vaillant  remained  in  the  colony  till  July,  1784.  War  had  just 
broken  out  between  England  and  Holland  ;  the  vessels  at  the  Cape 
were  ordered  to  Saldanha  Bay,  to  conceal  them  from  English  cruisers : 
Le  Vaillaut  accompanied  them.  An  English  squadron  discovered 
their  place  of  r>  fuge,  and  the  captain  of  the  ship  on  board  of  which 
Le  Vaillant's  travelling  equipage  was  embarked,  blew  it  up  to  prevent 
its  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Le  Vaillant,  thus  stripped  by  an 
accident  of  all  the  property  he  carried  with  him,  was  hospitably  treated 
by  the  colonists;  the  fiscal  Boeis  advanced  everything  that  was  neces- 
sary to  fit  him  out  for  the  expeditious  he  contemplated,  and  the  other 
government  officers  did  all  in  their  power  to  promote  his  enterprise. 
During  the  three  years  which  he  spent  in  the  colony  he  made  two 
principal  excursions.  In  the  first,  which  occupied  him  from  the  18th 
of  December,  1781,  to  the  2nd  of  April,  1782,  he  advanced  westward, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  coast,  to  the  Great  Fish  river;  ascended 
its  most  western  branch  to  the  frontier  of  the  Gonaquois  and  Caffres 
(apparently  near  to  where  Beaufort  now  stands),  and  from  thence 
made  an  excursion  into  the  country  of  the  Caffres.  He  returned  by  a 
more  northerly  route  to  Cape  Town.  His  second  excursion  appears  to 
have  commenced  in  April  1783,  and  lasted  sixteen  months:  in  this 
time  he  advanced  northward  beyond  the  Orange  river — how  far  is 
uncertain,  probably  not  so  far  as  the  map  which  Laborde  constructed 
from  his  journals  rej  resents,  but  farther  than  his  rival  travellers 
admit.  On  his  return  to  the  Cape,  Le  Vaillant  contemplated  a  voyage 
to  Madagascar,  but  toon  relinquished  the  idea,  and  embarked  for 
Europe  on  the  14th  of  July,  1784.    In  1785  he  returned  to  Paris. 

Le  Vaillant's  first  care  on  returning  to  Europe  «as  to  arrange  his 
cabinet  and  prepare  his  journals  for  publication.    The  narrative  of  bin 
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first  expedition  from  tlie  Cape  was  published  in  1790.  In  1 789,  and 
Bgain  iu  1795,  efforts  were  inado  to  have  his  cabinet  purchased  by 
government,  but  a  price  could  not  be  agreed  upon.  In  1790  the 
leoond  part  of  hie  Travels  appeared.  The  first  volume  of  the  '  Natural 
History  of  the  Birds  of  Africa'  was  published  the  name  year;  it  was 
followed  at  intervals  by  four  others;  the  sixth  appeared  iu  1812;  and 
Le  Vaillant  at  bis  death  left  two  additional  volumes  in  manuscript. 
The  'Natural  History  of  Parrots,'  iu  2  vols.,  was  published  1801  5; 
4  The  Natural  History  of  Birds  of  Paradise,'  1801-G  ;  'The  Natural 
History  of  Contingas,'  1805;  '  The  Natural  History  of  Calaos,'  1804. 

The  veracity  of  Le  Vaillant  has  been  questioned  by  Barrow  and 
Lichtenstein,  but  on  very  insufficient  (.'rounds, — tho  loose  statements 
of  colonists  speaking  from  recollection  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  or  the  non  appearance  of  a  particular  horde  at  the  place  where 
it  was  met  by  Le  Vaillant  after  a.  similar  interval.  It  may  be  conceded 
to  Barrow  that  Le  Vaillant  was  not  an  accurate  geographer — he  made 
no  pretensions  to  the  character.  In  his  ornithological  works  ho 
describes  the  appearance  and  habits  of  birds ;  in  his  travels  he 
narrates  his  adventures  while  in  pursuit  of  them.  His  accounts  of 
birds  are  such  as  could  only  be  supplied  by  one  with  whom  it  was  a 
passion  to  follow  them  iuto  their  most  secluded  haunts  and  watch  all 
their  actions.  The  narrative  of  his  travels  throws  light  upon  his 
character,  and  explains  how  he  came  to  be  capable  of  such  persever- 
ing and  minute  observation.  It  is  allowed  by  all  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  observing,  that  he  has  described  tho  character  of  the 
Hottentot  with  perfect  fidelity.  The  narratives  of  Barrow,  Campbell, 
Pringle,  and  the  events  of  later  years,  show  how  truthfully  he  has 
delineated  the  robust  recklessness  of  the  Dutch  colonists.  Mistakes 
there  are  doubtless  many,  but  the  history  of  his  travels  is  essentially 
a  truthful  book.  It  is  a  sincere  faithful  record  of  his  impressions,  of 
things  in  the  light  in  which  he  viewed  them  ;  and  the  author  delineates 
himself  so  unreservedly  and  so  unconsciously  in  his  eagerness, 
buoyance,  enterprise,  vauity,  warmth  of  affection,  and  unregulated 
enthusiasm,  that  it  is  easy  to  estimate  the  colouring  effects  of  the 
medium  through  which  all  objects  are  viewed.  There  is  a  graphic 
power  and  life  in  Le  Vaillaut's  descriptions,  that  give  all  his  writings 
the  charm  of  romance.  He  is  great  in  the  description  of  an  elephant 
or  rhinoceros  chase  :  his  faithful  monkey  Klees  is  a  most  felicitous 
picture  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  more  delicate  creation  in  poetry  than 
his  Gonaquoi  girl  Nariua.  Le  Vaillant  stands  high  in  a  class  of 
writers,  of  which  St.  Pierre,  Wilson  (the  ornithologist),  and  Audubon 
may  be  considered  the  types. 

Neither  Le  Vaillaut's  entire  devotion  to  his  favourite  pursuits,  nor 
his  innocent  boyish  enthusiasm  for  that  kind  of  liberty  which  the 
possessor  of  the  wealth  and  acquirements  of  civilised  life  can  com- 
mand in  a  genial  climate  among  a  rude  and  simple  people,  could 
enable  him  to  escape  entirely  the  dangers  of  the  Revolution.  He  was 
only  saved  from  the  guillotine  by  the  opportune  death  of  Robespierre. 
After  his  liberation  he  retired  to  a  small  property  which  he  possessed 
at  La  Neve,  near  Lauzun  ;  and  there,  except  at  brief  intervals,  during 
which  he  was  obliged  to  visit  Paris  to  superintend  the  publication  of 
his  works,  he  spent  the  remaining  thirty  years  of  his  life.  There  he 
lived  through  all  the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  hunting  as  eagerly,  and 
with  as  little  distraction  from  the  turmoil  around  him,  as  if  he  had 
been  among  the  woods  of  Surinam  or  iu  the  valleys  of  the  Cape.  He 
died  ou  the  22nd  of  November  1824. 

(Le  Vaillant,  Voyage  dans  I'Inte'rieur  de  I'Afrique,  and  Second 
Voyage  dans  I'Inte'rieur  de  I'Afrique,  and  also  incidental  notices  in  his 
ornithological  works  ;  Travels  in  Africa,  by  Barrow,  Lichtenstein,  and 
Campbell ;  Biographic  Universelle.) 

VAILLANT,  J  KAN  FOY,  was  born  at  Beauvais  on  the  24th  of 
May  1632.  When  only  three  years  old  he  lost  his  father,  but  he  was 
educated  by  an  uncle,  who  wished  his  nephew  to  study  the  law,  in 
order  that  he  might  become  his  successor  in  some  offices  which  he 
held.  The  uncle  however,  who  left  all  his  property  to  his  nephew, 
died  at  a  time  when  Vaillant  was  not  yet  old  enough  to  become  his 
successor,  and  being  now  in  the  possession  of  a  considerable  fortune, 
he  followed  his  own  inclinations,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  of  which  he  was  made  doctor  at  the  age  of  twenty-fuur. 
Vailli.nt's  name  has  become  celebrated,  not  for  what  he  did  iu  his  pro- 
fession, but  for  what  he  did  for  numismatics  :  he  is  one  of  the  first 
men  who  showed  the  importance  of  ancient  coins  for  history.  The 
circumstance  which  led  him  to  the  pursuit  of  these  studies  is  related 
as  follows  :  —  A  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beauvais,  while 
working  in  his  fields,  discovered  a  great  quantity  of  ancient  coius,  and 
not  knowiDg  what  to  do  with  them,  he  took  them  to  Vaillant,  and 
consuhed  him  about  the  use  that  could  be  made  of  the  coins.  Vaillant 
looked  at  them  at  first  very  cursorily,  but  on  further  thoughts  his 
curiosity  became  excited,  and  he  began  examining  them  carefully. 
The  discoveries  which  he  made  afforded  him  so  much  pleasure  that 
henceforth  he  devoted  nearly  all  his  time  to  the  study  of  this  branch 
of  antiquity.  Some  years  after  this  occurrence  he  bad  occasion  to  go 
to  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Pierre  Seguin,  who  had  a 
fine  collection  of  ancient  coins,  and  was  very  fond  of  the  study. 
Vaillant  visited  him  frequently,  and  made  also  the  acquaintance  of 
eeverul  other  eminent  men,  who  soon  perceived  that  he  possessed 
extraordinary  talent,  and  moie  thau  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  ancient 
nedals,  until  at  1-  nDth  he  also  attracted  the  attention  of  Coltert.  This 
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minister  was  then  about  removing  the  numismatic  cabinet  of  Gaston 
ilo  Bourbon  to  Versailles,  and  he  wished  to  increase  it.  He  therefore 
commi-sioued  Vaillant  to  travel  through  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Oreece,  int 
the  purpose  of  collecting  ancient  medals  for  tho  king's  cabinet, 
Vaillant  spent  two  years  on  this  journey,  and  collected  a  great  quan- 
tity of  beautiful  and  rare  coins,  which  made  tho  cabinet  of  Ver. allien 
one  of  the  most  splendid  collections  of  medals  iu  Europe  in  the 
year  1074  Vaillant  published  his  first  work,  on  the  coins  ol  the  Botuan 
emperors,  under  the  titlo  '  Numismata  Imperatoruin  Roinanoruiii 
pnestantiora,  a  Julio  Cajsare  ad  PoHtumum  et  Tyrannos,' of  which  a 
second  and  much  improved  edition  appeared  in  1692,  2  vols  4to.  The 
last  and  best  edition  is  that  of  Baldiniis,  3  vols.  4to,  Rome,  174  3. 
In  the  same  year  in  which  Vaillant  published  his  first  work,  he  was 
Bent  out  a  second  time  by  Colbert  iu  search  after  ancient  coins.  He 
embarked  at  Marseille  for  Rome,  but  on  the  second  day  after  leaving 
tho  port  the  French  vessel  was  captured  by  an  Algerine  corsair,  and 
all  persons  on  board  were  taken  to  Algiers  as  slaves.  Vaillant  was 
kept  in  slavery  for  upwards  of  four  months,  until,  after  some  energetic 
remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  French  government,  he  was  restore  1 
to  freedom.  After  having  recovered  a  number  of  gold  co;ns  which 
the  Algeriues  had  taken  from  him,  he  embarked  for  Marseille.  On 
the  second  day  of  the  voyage  the  vessel  was  again  pursued  by  a 
corsair,  and  when  Vaillant  saw  that  the  danger  became  threat  niug, 
he  resolved  to  secure  at  least  his  gold  medals,  and  he  swallowed  them. 
However,  a  sudden  change  of  the  wind  delivered  the  vessel  from  tho 
enemy,  and  after  several  adventures  it  was  thrown  among  the  sands  at 
tho  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  Vaillant  got  on  shore  in  a  skiff,  but 
suffered  very  much  from  the  medals  till  he  was  relieved  of  thern. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  sent  out  on  a  third  expedition,  during 
which  he  travelled  through  Kj/ypt  and  several  parts  of  Asia.  His 
exertions  were  richly  rewarded;  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1680,  and 
brought  with  him  a  very  large  collection  of  coins,  which  were  again 
incorporated  in  the  king's  cabinet,  the  whole  arrangement  of  which 
was  now  intrusted  to  him.  Immediately  atter  his  return  he  was 
chiefly  occupied  with  studying  the  coins  and  the  history  of  the  Seleu- 
cidse  iu  Syria,  and  in  1681  he  published  the  results  of  "his  labours  in 
his  '  Seleucidarum  Imperium,  seu  Historia  Regum  Syriae  ad  tidetn 
Numismatum  accommoaata,'  1  voL  4to.  The  remaining  years  of  his 
life  Vaillant  speut  at  Paris,  in  the  uninterrupted  study  of  numis- 
matics and  the  composition  of  his  works.  During  this  period  he  also 
paid  a  visit  to  Kngland  to  see  the  most  valuable  collections  of  medals. 
In  1702,  when  Louis  XIV.  gave  a  uew  constitution  to  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,  Vaillaut  was  ru^de  a  member,  and  soon  after  a  pensionary 
of  it.    He  died  on  the  23rd  of  October  1706. 

In  estimating  the  merits  of  Vaillant,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  ha 
cultivated  numismatics  at  a  time  when  the  subject  was  yet  in  its 
iufancy,  and  his  labours,  if  estimated  under  these  circumstances,  are 
highly  meritorious.  Although  most  of  his  works  have  been  super- 
seded by  the  more  recent  investigations  of  Eckhel,  Sestiui.  and  others, 
some  are  still  of  great  value.  Besides  those  mentioned  above,  the 
following  works  deserve  notice: — 1,  'Numismata  aerea  Imperatoruin 
et  Csesarum  in  Coloniis,  Municipiis,  et  Urbibus  jure  Latio  donatis,  ex 
omni  Modulo  percussa,'  2  vols,  fob,  Paris,  1688  ;  2,  '  Numismata 
Imperatoruin  et  Csesarum  a  Populis  Komatia;  ditionis  Greece  loqueuti- 
bus  ex  omni  Modulo  percussa,'  4 to,  Paris,  1698,  a  second  and  enlarged 
edition  of  this  work  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  fob,  1700;  3,  'Historia 
Ptolemreorum,  iEsypti  Regum,  ad  fidem  Numismatum  accommodata,' 
fob,  Amsterdam,  1701  ;  4,  '  Nummi  Autiqui  Familiarum  Romanaruiu 
perpetuis  Interpretationibus  illustrati,'  2  vols,  fob,  Amsterdam,  1703. 
After  his  death  there  appeared — 5,  'Arsacidarum  inperium,  sive 
Regum  Parthorum  Historia  ad  fidem  Numismatum  accommodata,' 
4to,  Paris,  1725;  and  6,  '  Acbaemenidarum  Imperiuiu,  sive  Regum 
Ponti,  Bosphori,  Thracise,  et  Bithynias  Historia  ad  fidem  Numismatum 
accommodata,'  4to,  Paris,  1725.  The  '  Memoires  de  l'Academie  des 
Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres '  also  contain  several  interesting  papers 
by  Vaillant. 

VAILLANT,  JEAN  FRANCOIS  FOY,  a  son  of  the  celebrated 
numismatist,  Jean  Foy  Vaillant,  was  born  at  Rome  on  the  17th  of 
February  1665,  when  his  father  was  travelling  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting ancient  coins.  At  the  age  of  three  years  he  was  brought  to 
Beauvais,  and  at  twelve  he  was  sent  to  a  college  of  the  Jesuits  at  Paris. 
His  father  wished  him  to  follow  the  medical  profession,  but  at  the 
same  time  made  him  familiar  with  numismatics,  and  usually  took  him 
with  him  to  the  royal  cabinet  of  medals  during  the  time  that  he  was 
engaged  in  arranging  them.  Young  Vaillant  accompanied  l.is  father 
ou  bis  visit  to  England,  and  after  his  return  to  Paris  he  began  seriously 
to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  mediciue,  of  which  he  was  made  a 
doctor  in  1691.  His  reputation  as  a  numismatist  however  appears  to 
have  been  much  greater  thau  that  as  a  physician,  and  in  1702  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  to  the  '  Memoires  '  of 
which  he  contributed  several  papers  on  antiquarian  and  numismatic 
subjects,  which  raised  great  expectations,  and  snow-  that  he  would  per- 
haps have  surpassed  his  father  had  his  life  been  spared  longer.  He 
died  on  the  17th  of  November  170S,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  which 
produced  an  abscess  in  his  head.  The  only  medical  work  of  Vaillant 
is  a  treatise  on  the  virtues  of  coffee. 

(Nicerou,  Memoires  des  Mommts  Illustres,  vol.  sr. ;  Chaufepie,  Die- 
tionnaire  JJistorique  ct  Critique.) 


VAILLANT,  SEBASTIAN,  botanist,  was  born  on  the  20th  of 
May  1009,  at  Viguy,  near  Pontoise,  being  the  eldest  son  of  a  shop- 
keeper in  that  town.  At  a  very  early  age  he  acquired  a  taste  for 
botany,  and  when  only  six  years  old  had  made  a  collection  of  the  wild 
plants  of  the  country,  which  he  cultivated  in  his  father's  garden.  But 
bis  father,  fearing  that  his  love  of  plants  would  be  the  ruin  of  him, 
direct 'd  his  attention  during  his  leisure  hours  to  music;  and  so  great 
was  his  progress  on  the  organ,  that,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  on  hi?  tutor 
dying,  ho  was  appointed  organist  in  his  place  in  the  Benedi"tine  con- 
vent of  St.  Macloud.  He  also  was  distinguished  by  his  attention  to 
bis  general  studies  at  the  grammar-school  of  Pontoise.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  resident  organist  ia  a  nunnery  near  his  native  town, 
and  having  a  strong  inclination  for  the  study  of  medicine,  he  took  every 
opportunity  to  visit  the  sick  in  a  neighbouring  public  hospital.  His 
progress  in  anatomical  and  medical  reading  having  been  great,  he  was 
appointed  assistant-surgeon  to  the  hospital.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  left  this  position  to  pursue  his  medical  studies  at  Evreux,  in  Nor- 
mandy; and  having  been  introduced  to  the  Marquis  de  Qoville,  a 
captain  of  the  royal  fusileers,  he  was  appointed  by  him  surgeon  to  his 
company,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  In  this  position  he  was  present 
at  the  battlo  of  Fleurus,  where  his  patron  having  been  killed,  he  left 
the  army  and  came  to  Paris  in  1091.  His  intention  was  still  further 
to  pursue  medicine,  but  in  the  course  of  his  studies  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  Tournefort,  who  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  popularity 
as  a  botanical  teacher.  His  long  forgotten  passion  for  plants  again 
broke  forth,  and  he  resolved  to  abandon  himself  entirely  to  the  study 
of  botany.  The  period  was  favourable  for  this  determination  ;  the  genius 
of  Tournefort  had  just  shed  a  brilliant  light  on  many  of  the  obscure 
departments  of  botany,  which  served  to  show  how  much  was  yet  to 
be  done.  Vaillant  soon  gained  the  friendship  of  Tournefoi  t,  aud  was 
afterwards  introduce  1  to  M.  Fagon,  first  physician  to  the  king,  and 
professor  of  botany  aud  subdemonstrator  of  plants  in  the  Jardin  du 
lioi.  Fagon  made  him  his  secretary,  aud  appointed  him,  under  him- 
tsjlf,  a  director  of  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  and,  in  1708,  resigned  in  his 
tavour  his  professorship  and  sub-demonstratorship,  situations  which 
Tournefoit  was  known  to  have  been  anxious  to  obtain.  Soon  after 
his  appointment  to  these  positions,  many  improvements  were  made  in 
the  gardens,  and  Vaillant  was  commissioned  by  the  king  to  form  a 
museum  of  materia  medica.  In  1716  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  an  honour  which  he  had  never  sought,  and 
which  he  at  first  refused  to  accept. 

As  a  lecturer  Vaillant  was  successful,  and  for  many  years  he  did 
little  else  than  publish  his  views  through  the  medium  of  his  lectures. 
Although  a  pupil,  an  admirer,  and  a  friend  of  Tournefort,  he  was 
opposed  to  many  of  his  views,  and  especially  the  system  on  which  he 
had  arranged  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  aud  in  17-1  he  read  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  a  criticism  on  the  method  of  Tournefort,  which 
was  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  1723.  He  did  not 
however  succeed  in  establishing  any  classification  of  his  own  ;  and  it 
is  not  probable,  even  if  he  had  lived  to  have  carried  out  his  own  views 
on  systematic  botany,  that  he  would  have  produced  a  system  that 
could  have  supplanted  the  one  which  was  the  basis  of  the  'Institu- 
tions Rei  Herbaria?,'  and  which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  labours 
of  Adanson,  the  Jussieus,  and  De  Candolle.  The  most  successful 
poitious  of  his  criticisms  directed  against  Tournefort  were  those  with 
regard  to  the  functions  of  the  stamens  and  pistils,  which  Tournefoi  t 
looked  upon  as  only  excretory  organs,  and  held  to  be  of  very  second- 
ary importance  in  the  structure  of  the  flower.  Vaillaut  published  his 
views  on  this  subject  in  a  paper,  entitled  'Sermode  Structura  Florum, 
horum  differentia  usuque  partium  eos  constituentium,'  &c,  Leyden, 
1718.  It  was  also  published  at  the  same  time  in  French.  Between 
the  years  1718  and  1722  he  read  several  papers  before  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  on  the  geuera  aud  species  of  the  natural  order  Composite, 
which  were  very  valuable  contributions  towards  the  elucidation  of 
the  structure  of  that  difficult  order  of  plants.  He  did  not  publish 
remarks  on  the  foreign  species  of  other  orders,  but  Sir  J.  E.  Smith 
states  that  the  remarks  in  his  Herbarium,  preserved  at  Paris,  "  display 
astonishing  instances  of  his  profound  knowledge  and  acute  judgment 
with  respect  to  the  genera,  species,  aud  synouymes  of  plants." 

Vaillant  had  evidently  during  his  life  been  preparing  for  some  great 
work,  but  before  he  had  arranged  his  materials  he  was  attacked  with 
the  symptoms  of  pulmonary  consumption,  which  obliged  him  to  aban- 
don his  design.  There  was  one  work  however  on  which  he  had  spent 
v  great  deal  of  time  and  labour,  and  which  he  was  anxious  to  have 
published,  and  that  was  on  the  plants  growing  around  Paris.  Tourne- 
fort had,  in  his  '  History  of  Plants  which  grow  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,'  attempted  the  same  thing  ;  but  this  was  admitted  to  be  the 
least  successful  of  his  effort?,  and  Vaillant  obtained  for  his  work  the 
assistance  of  Aubriet,  the  first  botanical  draughtsman  of  the  day,  who 
had  made  upwards  of  300  drawings  :  the  descriptions  of  all  the  species 
were  very  carefully  made,  with  an  accurate  account  of  the  synonymes, 
in  which  Tournef'ort's  work  was  very  deficient;  and,  in  addition,  he 
had  also  examined  to  some  extent  the  cryptogamic  plants.  Finding 
that  he  could  not  publish  this  work  beforo  his  death,  he  wrote  to 
the  celebrated  Boerhaave,  requesting  that  he  would  consent  to  publish 
it :  a  negotiation  was  carried  on  between  the  two  by  means  of  our 
countryman  Dr.  Willi  ,m  Skerard  [Sueraru,  Wjt.uam],  and  ended  in 
the  consent  of  Loerbaave  to  publish  th«  work.    Vaulaut,  having  been 


thus  relieved  of  this  last  earthly  anxiety,  prepared  composedly  for  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  his  birth-day,  May  26,  1722. 

The  posthumous  work,  entitled  'Botanicon  Parisiense,'  was  published 
at  Leyden  in  1727,  forming  a  large  folio  with  33  plates,  containing 
between  300  and  400  figures  of  plants.  The  figures  are  uncoloured, 
and  the  plants  are  arranged  in  an  alphabetical  manuer.  The  definition 
of  the  species  is  in  Latin ;  the  rest  of  the  text  is  in  French. 

Vaillant  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  talent  and  integrity.  His 
botanical  works  display  the  accuracy  aud  originality  of  his  mind,  and 
it  is  probable  that  had  not  his  plans  been  too  gigautic  for  his 
enfeebled  constitution  aud  the  shortness  of  his  life,  he  would  have 
left  behind  him  more  abundant  proofs  of  his  genius.  He  began  to 
tread  in  the  path  which  was  so  successfully  followed  up  by  Linnaeus  ; 
and  his  attempt  at  improving  the  nomenclature  of  botany  is  an 
indication  of  his  perception  of  the  necessity  of  that  change  which  was 
effected  by  the  subsequent  efforts  of  Linmcus.  He  was  also  one  of  those 
who,  before  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  distinctly  taught  and  upheld  the 
doctrine  of  the  sexuality  of  plants.  He  has  been  sometimes  censured 
for  his  attacks  on  Tournefort,  but  these  were  directed,  not  towards 
the  man,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  profound  regard,  but  towards 
what  he  deetu<  d  his  errors.  When  his  friend  and  patron  Fagon  was 
on  his  death  bed,  Vaillant  was  unremitting  in  his  attentions  through- 
out a  painful  disease;  and  when  pressed  to  receive  a  sinecure  under 
government  enjoyed  by  Fagon,  as  a  reward  for  his  attentions,  he 
refused.  He  left  a  widow,  bu\  no  offspring.  The  genus  VaillaiUia  of 
De  Candolle  was  named  in  honour  of  him. 

(Bischoff,  Lchrbuch  der  Botanih  ;  Haller,  Bib.  Bot. ;  Biog.  Univ.; 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in  Rees's  Cyclopadia. 

VAILLANT,  WALLERANT,  a  distinguished  portrait  painter,  was 
born  at  Lille  in  1623,  and  was  the  pupil  of  Erasmus  Quellinus,  at 
Antwerp.  He  painted  the  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  at 
Frankfurt,  and  many  of  the  people  of  his  court.  He  subsequently 
went  with  Marshal  Grammont  to  Paris,  and  was  there  equally  distin- 
guished by  the  French  court.  After  having  amassed  considerable 
riches  he  died  at  Amsterdam,  in  1677. 

Vaillaut  was  employed  in  1650  at  Brussels  by  Prince  Rupert  to 
assist  him  in  executing  some  plates  in  the  new  method  of  mezzotinto 
engraving  then  communicated  to  the  Prince  by  Siegen  [Sieuen,  Lud- 
wig  von].  As  Vaillant  is  the  first  artist  who  engraved  in  this  style, 
his  priuts  have  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Among  these  are  two 
portraits  of  Prince  Rupert,  one  of  which  is  inscribed — Prins  Robbert, 
vinder  van  de  Swarte  Preut  Konst,  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  Siegeu's  being  so  long  deprived  of  the  merit  of  his  invention. 

Vaillant  had  four  younger  brothers,  who  were  all  painters  or 
engravers  and  his  pupils. 

VAKHTANG,  the  name  of  several  kings  of  Georgia. 

Vakhtang  the  Fiust,  surnamed  Goor  Asian,  was,  according  to  the 
chronicles  of  Georgia,  the  thirty-third  king  of  that  country,  and  a 
descendant  of  S  ipor  the  First,  king  of  Persia,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  a.d.  2-3S,  aud  having  conquered  Iberia,  gave  it  to  his  6on 
Mirian,  who  founded  the  third  dynasty  of  Georgia.  Vakhtang  the 
First  died  about  the  end  of  the  5th  century.  He  was  a  great  warrior, 
and  extended  the  frontiers  of  his  empire,  and  strengthened  them  by 
the  construction  of  many  fortresses.  The  Georgian  chronicles  of 
that  period  are  however  very  uncertain,  and  contain  much  fable 
mingled  with  truth. 

Vakhtang  the  Second,  of  the  dynasty  of  Bagratides,  ascended 
the  throne  of  his  country  in  1289,  with  the  consent  of  the  Mongols, 
whose  domiuion  at  that  time  extended  over  a  great  part  of  Asia.  He 
died  after  a  reign  of  three  years,  regretted  by  his  subjects  on  account 
of  his  virtues. 

Vakhtajjg  the  Third,  of  the  same  dynasty  as  the  second  of  the 
same  name,  ascended  the  throne  in  1301.  The  Mongols  wishing  to 
compel  him  and  his  nation  to  embrace  Mohammedanism,  he  went  to 
the  court  of  the  khan,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  desist  from  his  design 
against  the  Christians  of  Georgia.  He  did  not  succeed  in  his  object, 
was  imprisoned,  and  afterwards  murdered  in  1304.  He  is  revered  as 
a  martyr. 

Vakhtang  the  Fourth  belonged  to  the  same  dynasty  as  the 
preceding.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Alexander,  who  became  a  monk 
in  1442.  Having  granted  several  provinces  to  his  younger  brothers, 
who  governed  them  as  his  vassals,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
kings.    He  died  after  a  reign  of  three  years,  without  issue. 

Vakhtang  the  Fifth,  king  of  Kartli,  (one  of  the  provinces  into 
which  Georgia  was  divided)  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  Shah 
Nawaz,  which  he  assumed  on  being  obliged  outwardly  to  conform  to 
Mohammedanism.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  1605.  He  lived  a  long 
time  in  Persia,  at  the  court  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Second,  with  whom  he 
enjoyed  great  favour.  This  and  other  favourable  circumstances 
enabled  him  to  reunite  under  his  dominion,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Shah  of  Persia,  the  disjointed  part  of  Georgia,  and  this  country 
enjoyed  under  his  rule  a  repose  of  which  it  had  been  long  deprived. 
He  died  in  1676,  having  during  his  lifetime  divided  his  dominions 
between  his  two  sons. 

Vakhtang  the  Sixth,  the  legislator  of  Georgia,  acd  the  grandson 
of  the  preceding,  ascended  the  throne  of  Kartli  in  1703,  after  his 
brother  Khosrew,  who  had  become  a  Mohammedan,  and  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  father  Leo,  who  was  detained  in  Persia.  Vakhtang 
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assumed  the  government  iu  tho  name  of  his  father,  and  went  to  (lie  J 
court  of  Persia  in  order  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  his  dignity. 
The  Shah  would  not  grant  the  confirmation,  except  on  condition  of 
Vakhtang  embracing  Mohatnmedauistu,  which  having  refused  to  do, 
ho  was  imprisoned,  and  his  brother  Jesse,  who  complied  with  the 
condition,  was  put  in  his  place.  Jesso  governed  Kartli  two  years, 
during  which  it  suffered  from  internal  troubles  and  tho  inroads  of  tho 
Lesghis.  Vakhtang,  who  had  been  imprisoned  all  this  time  at 
Ispahan,  resolved,  in  order  to  restore  tranquillity  to  his  country,  out- 
wardly to  conform  to  Mohammedanism.  Ho  thus  conciliated  the 
Shah,  who  nominated  Vakhtang  his  sirdar,  and  appointod  him 
governor  of  the  provinco  of  Azerbijan,  and  sent  his  son  Bakar  to 
govern  Kartli,  whence  Jesse,  having  abjurod  tho  Islam,  had  retired. 
Vakhtang  remained  seven  years  in  Persia  before  he  was  permitted  to 
return  to  his  own  eouutry.  Ilis  first  care  was  to  improve  the  laws 
and  the  state  of  religion.  He  therefore  assembled  such  learned  men 
as  he  could  find,  translated  from  the  Greek  the  statutes  of  the  Emperor 
Leo  the  Philosopher,  accommodated  them  to  the  regulations  of  dif- 
ferent Armenian  and  Georgian  kings,  added  to  them  several  of  his 
own,  and  thus  formed  the  code  which  is  known  by  his  name.  He  also 
undertook  the  printing  of  the  Bible,  which  had  been,  as  it  is  believed, 
translated  as  early  as  the  4th  century  from  tho  Greek  into  the 
Georgian,  and  corrected  iu  the  11th  by  three  Georgian  princes,  monks 
of  the  Iberian  convent  on  Mount  Athos.  This  version,  being  cor- 
rupted by  successive  copyist?,  required  great  emendations :  the 
version  of  the  books  of  the  Ecclesiasticus  and  of  tho  Maccabees  had 
been  entirely  lost.  Those  were  however  supplied  before  the  printing 
was  undertaken,  by  Vakhtang's  uncle,  Archil,  king  of  Imiritia,  who, 
being  expelled  from  his  country,  died  in  Russia.  Vakhtangcstablished 
at  Titlis  a  printiug-press,  and  printed  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  the  Psalms, 
and  several  liturgies  and  prayer-books ;  but  the  court  of  Persia,  per- 
ceiving that  Vakhtang,  instead  of  following  tho  Koran,  promoted 
Christianity,  sent  an  army  against  him.  Vakhtang,  after  having 
defended  himself  for  some  time  at  Tiflis,  was  finally  expelled ;  his 
printing  establishment  and  all  the  published  books  which  could  be 
found  were  destroyed;  and  his  brother  Constantine,  who  had  become 
a  Mohammedan,  was  established  in  his  place.  Vakhtang  called  the 
Turks  to  his  assistance,  and  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  Sultan  ; 
but  these  protectors,  having  occupied  the  country,  gave  tho  throne  to 
his  brother  Jesse,  who  again  became  a  Mohammedan. 

In  the  invasions  and  wars  between  the  Turks,  Persians,  and  Af- 
ghans, three-fourths  of  the  population  of  Georgia  were  destroyed ; 
and  Vakhtang,  after  having  wandered  a  long  time  with  his  most 
faithful  adherents  in  tho  mountains,  sought  protection  from  Peter  the 
Great,  who  invited  him  to  Russia.  Vakhtang  went  to  Russia,  in  1725, 
with  his  family,  five  bishops,  and  many  inferior  clergy  of  Georgia. 
Peter  had  just  died,  but  his  successor,  Catherine  the  First,  granted 
Vakhtang  a  large  pension  and  considerable  estates.  Vakhtang  resided 
iu  Russia  till  1734,  but  in  that  year  he  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to 
recover  his  dominions  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Shah  of  Persia.  The 
empress  Anna  consented  to  Vakhtang's  project,  but  gave  him  in- 
structions how  to  act  iu  Persia,  aud  in  what  manner  he  should  induce 
the  Georgians  as  well  as  the  Caucasian  highlanders  to  enter  the 
Russian  service,  in  order  to  bring  about  their  entiro  submission  to 
the  authority  of  Russia.  Vakhtang  started  for  his  diplomatic  journey, 
in  company  with  a  Russian  general,  but  fell  ill  on  his  way,  aud  died  at 
Astrakhan.  His  descendants  exist  to  the  present  day  in  Russia  under 
the  name  of  the  Georgian  (Gruzinski)  princes. 

Vakhtang  the  Sixth  was  a  man  of  considerable  talents  and  attain- 
ments, which  is  shown  by  his  engaging  in  literary  pursuits  amidst  all 
the  troubles  with  which  his  life  was  agitated.  He  wrote  the  history  of 
Kartli,  which  is  considered  to  contain  very  important  materials  for  the 
history  of  Georgia,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  '  Chronicle  of 
Vakhtang  the  Sixth.'  One  manuscript  copy  of  this  chronicle  exists  at 
Rome,  and  another  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  Rumianzoff  Museum. 
DesGuignes  employed  it  for  the  names  of  the  kings  of  Georgia  iu  his 
'Histoire  des  Huns,'  &c.  It  has  been  also  mentioned  by  Guldenstadt 
aud  Klaproth. 

(Klaproth,  Tableau  die  Caucase ;  Encyclopedical  Dictionary  of  St. 
Petersburg.) 

VAKHUSTA,  a  natural  son  of  Vakhtang  the  Sixth,  king  of  Kartli 
(Georgia).  He  completed,  with  hi3  brother,  Prince  Bakar,  the  printing 
of  the  Bible  iu  Georgian,  which  had  been  only  partly  done  by  their 
father,  Vakhtang  the  Sixth.  He  established  for  that  purpose,  in  his 
house  near  Moscow,  a  printing-press,  taught  the  art  of  printing  to 
eeveral  Georgian  clergymen,  aud  completed  the  first  edition  of  the 
Bible  in  the  language  of  his  countiy  in  1743.  The  printing-press  w  as 
afterwards  transferred  to  Moscow,  where  several  religious  works  iu 
Georgian  were  priuted.  Vakhusta  wrote  a  history  of  Georgia,  which 
(till  remains  in  manuscript. 

VALCKENAER,  LUDWIG  KASPAR,  a  celebrated  Dutch  scholar, 
was  born  in  1715  at  Leeuwarden  in  Fricsland.  He  studied  at  Franeker, 
and  although  he  had  chosen  pbitology  as  his  department,  he  devoted 
considerable  time  to  philosophy  aud  theology.  Afcer  the  completion 
of  his  studies  he  was  for  a  time  master  in  a  school,  until,  in  1741,  he 
wag  appointed  professor  of  Greek  at  Franeker,  in  the  place  of  Hem- 
tterhuis.  In  1755  he  obtained  the  professorship  of  Greek  and  of 
vclixology  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  which  office  he  held  until  his 


death  March  15,  1785.  The  life  of  Valekenaer,  liko  that  of  most 
t-cholars,  presents  few  incidents  worthy  of  note,  and  all  that  wo  can 
say  of  him  is  that  ho  wan  a  very  modest  man,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  maintain  tho  high  reputation  of  tho  university  of  Leyden.  Ho 
possessed  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  all  tho  matters  connected  with 
antiquity,  but  the  department  i'l  which  he  excelled  was  his  critical 
and  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  ;  aud  what  he  li:u) 
done  iu  this  respect,  partly  in  his  editions  of  Greek  writers  and  j ■artly 
in  separate  dissertations,  has  secured  him  a  distinguished  place  among 
thi!  illustrious  scholars  of  his  country.  Among  his  editions  of  Greek 
authors,  the  following  deserve  especial  notice: — 1.  The  work  of  the 
grammarian  Ammonius,  'He  Differentia  adfinium  Vocabulorum,'  to 
which  aro  added  some  other  ancient  grammatical  works,  Leyden, 
4to,  1739  (reprinted  with  somo  additions  at  Leipzig,  8vo,  1822) ;  2,  the 
'  I'hoenissm '  of  Euripides,  with  a  very  excellent  commentary,  tho 
Greek  scholia,  and  a  Latin  translation  by  II.  Grotius,  Franeker,  4 to, 
1755  (reprinted  at  Leyden  iu  4to,  1S02,  and  at  Leipzig,  2  vols.,  8vo, 
1824);  3,  the  '  Hippolytus  '  of  Euripides,  with  a  Latin  translation  by 
Ratallerus,  and  notes  by  the  editor,  L'-yden,  4to,  1768  (reprinted  at 
Leipzig,  8vo,  1823)  ;  4,  the'  Idyls'  of  Theocritus,  with  a  Latin  version 
by  VVetstein,  Leyden,  8vo,  1773.  The  commentary,  especially  that  on 
the  idyl  called  the  '  Adoniazusie,'  is  full  of  tho  most  exquisite  gramma- 
tical remarks.  Valekenaer  also  wrote  nptes  on  other  writers,  such  as 
Herodotus  and  Callimachus,  which  were  inserted  in  the  editions  of 
others.  Those  on  Herodotus  are  contained  in  the  editions  of  Weasel- 
ing  and  Schweighauser.  Among  his  separate  treatises,  his 'Diatribe 
in  Euripidis  Perditorum  Dramatum  Rcliquias,'  which  is  contained  in 
his  edition  of  the  '  Hippolytus,'  was  printed  separately  at  Leipzig,  8vo, 
1824.  This  is  one  of  the  most  masterly  treatises  ever  written  on 
matters  of  antiquity,  and  should  be  studied  by  every  scholar.  His 
smaller  essays  were  collected  aud  published  at  Leipzig,  in  2  vols. 
8vo,  1808. 

VALCKENAER,  JAN,  the  only  son  of  Ludwig  Kaapar  Valcknaer, 
was  born  at  Leyden,  1759.  He  studied  jurisprudence  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Leyden,  aud  was  afterwards  appointed  professor  of  the  same 
department  in  the  university  of  Franeker.  His  reputation  as  a  dis- 
tinguished jurist,  and  still  more  his  political  sentiments,  for  he  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  anti-Orange  party,  procured  him  in  17S7  the 
professorship  of  jurisprudence  in  the  university  of  Utrecht.  But  in 
the  same  year  the  rights  and  claims  of  the  hereditary  Stadtholder  of 
the  Netherlands,  William  V.,  were  victoriously  established  by  the 
armed  assistance  of  Prussia,  aud  Valekenaer  was  obliged  to  quit 
Holland.  The  Dutch  patriots,  to  whom  Valekenaer  belonged,  were 
only  intimidated,  but  not  annihilated.  They  looked  to  France  for 
support,  and  on  the  Cth  of  February  1793,  Vaclkenaer,  together  with 
other  representatives  of  the  patriots,  presented  himself  at  the  bar  of 
the  National  Assembly  of  France,  and  requested  them  to  send  an  army 
into  Holland  to  support  the  party  of  the  patriots.  In  1795  a  French 
army  under  Pichegru  made  its  appearance  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
Valekenaer  returned  to  Holland  and  was  appointed  professor  of  public 
law  in  the  university  of  Leyden.  He  now  started  a  patriotic  journal 
called  '  The  Advocate  of  Batavian  Liberty,'  which  however  did  not  last 
long,  for  Lj  the  beginning  of  the  year  1790  he  was  sent  as  ambas-ador 
of  the  Batavian  republic  to  Spain.  He  returned  to  Holland  iu  1799, 
but  was  sent  again  in  the  same  year  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
court  of  Madrid.  He  remained  there  till  1801,  and  after  his  return 
he  withdrew  for  a  time  altogether  from  public  life.  But  soon  after 
he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Berlin,  to  settle  some  financial 
matters,  which  however  had  not  the  result  which  was  anticipated. 
On  the  16th  of  March  1S10,  Louis  Napoleon,  king  of  Holland,  sent 
Valekenaer  on  a  mission  to  Napoleon,  to  avert  a  rupture  with  the 
French  emperor,  and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  contemplated  incor- 
poration of  the  Netherlands  with  France.  A  few  months  later  Louis 
Napoleon  abdicated,  and  the  events  which  followed  induced  Valeke- 
naer to  withdraw  from  public  life.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  study  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  company  of  a  select  circle  of 
friends,  partly  at  Amsterdam  and  partly  at  his  country-seat  near 
Haailem,  where  he  died  on  the  25th  of  January  1821,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two.  Valekenaer  was  an  able  politician  and  statesman,  but  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  see  nearly  all  the  plans  for  which  he  had 
struggled  thwarted  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  He  wrote 
several  political  pamphlets,  which  have  been  praised  for  the  sound- 
ness of  their  arguments  and  the  eloquence  with  which  they  are 
treated. 

VALDES,  JUAN,  or  VALDESSO,  GIOVANNI,  a  native  of  Spain, 
studied  law,  was  employed  iu  several  missions  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  and  appears  to  have  lived  to  an  advanced  age  in  retire- 
ment at  Naples.  He  died  in  1540.  He  carried  from  Germany  to 
Italy  several  works  of  Melanchthon  and  other  reformers,  and  adopted 
several  opinions  condemned  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  which 
he  converted  some  of  his  familiar  friends.  Neither  Valdes  nor  any 
of  his  disciples  during  his  life  separated  themselves  from  the  Roman 
communion;  and  he  remained  unmolested  on  account  of  his  opinions, 
although  they  appear  to  have  been  generally  known.  A  similar  spirit 
of  negative  or  latent  heresy  prevailed  at  the  same  time  in  different 
parts  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  at  Bologna,  Padua,  and  Vicenza.  In 
1542  the  Italian  government-,  especially  that  of  Naples,  took  the 
alarm,  aud  the  friends  of  Valdes  were  obliged  to  fly  or  recant.  Valdes 
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ban  been  claimed  by  the  Sociniaus,  but  it  ia  difficult  from  the  few 
works  attributed  to  him,  and  published  after  hia  death,  to  glean  what 
his  doctrinal  opinions  really  were.  That  which  was  published  at 
Basel  in  1550,  with  the  title  '  Le  cento  dieci  Conshlerazioni  del  S. 
Giovanni  Valdesao,  nelle  quali  si  ragiona  delle  Cose  piu  utili,  piu 
necessarii,  e  piu  perfetle  dclla  Cristiana  Professione,'  consists  of  com- 
mentaries on  the  gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  It  is  exclusively 
practical.  Bayle  attributes  to  Valdes  two  dialogues  printed  at  Venice 
•without  date  or  author's  name,  which,  judging  from  their  titles,  must 
be  rather  historical  tl  an  polemical. 

VALliNS,  ABURNUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  whose  age  is  partly  deter- 
mined by  the  fact  that  he  cites  Javolcnus  and  Juliauus  (big.  4,  tit.  4, 
s.  33),  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  younger  than  both. 
He  is  called  Ahuruius  in  the  Florentine  Pandect.  He  was  a  Sabiuian, 
as  appears  by  his  being  placed  by  Pomponius  among  the  followers  of 
Javolenus.  It  appears  that  he  was  living  under  Antoninus  Pius 
(Capitol.,  'Pius,'  12),  though,  as  the  text  of  Capitoliuus  stands,  he  is 
called  Salvius  Valcns.  His  complete  name  may  have  been  SalviliB 
Aburuus  Valens  ;  or  Salvius  in  this  passage  may  be  separated  from 
ValcnH  and  may  mean  Salvius  Juliauus.  But  there  is  a  rescript  of 
Pius  (Dig.  48,  lit.  2,  s.  7,  §  2)  addressed  to  Salvius  Valens. 

Valens  wrote  seven  books  on  Fideicomrnissa,  from  which  there  are 
excerpts  in  the  Digest ;  and  there  is  also  in  the  Digest  a  passage  from 
the  seventh  book  of  a  work  on  Actiones.  Valens  is  mentioned  by 
Pomponius,  and  cited  several  times  by  Paulus  (Dig.  4,  tit.  4,  s.  33). 

VALENS,  FLA'VIUS,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  reigned  from 
A.D.  364  to  378.  He  was  a  brother  of  Flavius  Valeutinian,  who,  after 
being  proclaimed  emperor  in  304,  made  Valens  his  colleague,  and  gave 
to  him  the  government  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  Constantinople  as 
his  capital.  The  year  after  his  accession,  while  he  was  staying  at 
Cpcsarea  in  Syria,  Le  received  intelligence  of  a  rebellion,  which  was 
headed  by  Procopius,  a  Cilician,  who  assumed  the  purple  at  Constan- 
tinople. Valcns  himself  was  in  despair  at  the  news,  and  would  have 
resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  but  the  courage  and  resolution  of  his  gene- 
rals saved  him ;  and  in  the  two  engagements  of  Tbyatira  and  Nacosia, 
Procopius  was  deserted  by  his  troops  and  conducted  by  some  of  his 
own  followers  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  where  he  was  immediately 
beheaded,  366.  The  year  after  this  victory  Valens  marched  with  an 
army  across  the  Danube  against  the  Goths,  who  had  supported  the 
usurper  Procopius.  During  the  war  which  now  ensued,  and  lasted  for 
upwards  of  two  years,  the  Goths  acted  on  the  defensive.  In  the  third 
year  the  Goths  suffered  a  great  defeat,  and  Athanaric,  the  judge  of 
the  Visigoths,  sued  for  peace  and  obtained  it,  a.d.  369.  Valens 
returned  to  Constantinople  in  triumph.  About  the  tame  time  he  was 
threatened  with  a  war  by  Persia,  but  he  confined  himself  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Armenia,  without  letting  matters  tome  to  an  open  war.  His 
empire  now  enjoyed  peace  for  several  years,  during  which  some  wise 
regulations  in  the  administration  and  legislation  were  made.  In  375 
his  brother  Valentinhm  died,  and  Valens  was  thus  deprived  of  a  wise 
adviser  at  a  time  wheu  he  was  most  in  need  of  him.  In  the  year 
following  the  Huns  entered  Europe  from  Asia,  and  &Tter  having 
subdued  the  Alani,  pressed  upon  the  Goths  north  of  the  Danube, 
some  of  whom  were  likewise  subdued.  About  200,000  Visigoths  took 
refuge  in  the  Roman  territory  as  suppliants,  and  obtained  permission 
to  settle  in  it.  They  were  soon  followed  by  hosts  of  Geuthrungi,  or 
Ostrogoths,  who  crossed  the  Danube  without  having  asked  the  per- 
mission of  the  Romans.  The  Goths  soon  found  themselves  exposed 
to  all  kinds  of  vexations  from  the  Roman  officers  :  in  consequence  of 
which  a  part  of  them,  headed  by  Fritigern,  took  up  arms,  defeated 
the  Romans  near  Marcianop'Jis,  and  began  ravaging  the  country. 
Valens  bad  been  staying  during  the  last  years  at  Antioch,  watching 
the  proceedings  of  the  Persians,  and  was  still  there  when  these  events 
occui'red.  Two  generals  whom  he  sent  to  Pannonia,  was  unable  to 
effect  anything  against  the  Goths.  Fritigern  secured  the  assistance  of 
the  cavalry  of  the  Huns  and  the  Alani,  and  at  last  Valens  himself 
hastened  with  an  army  of  veterans  from  Syria  against  the  Goths.  A 
slight  advantage  gained  by  his  general  Sebastianus  emboldened  him  so 
much  that  he  hastened  to  fight  a  decisive  battle  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Adrianople  before  the  emperor  of  the  West  could  come  to  his 
assistance.  The  victory  of  the  Goths  on  that  memorable  day  in  a.d. 
378  was  so  complete,  that  scarcely  the  third  part  of  the  Roman  army 
escaped.  Valens  himself  was  wounded  and  carried  to  his  tent,  which, 
according  to  some  accounts,  was  set  on  fire  by  the  barbarians,  and  the 
emperor  ended  his  life  in  the  flames. 
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Talens,  who  at  the  time  of  his  elevation  was  in  his  thirty  sixth  year, 


was  a  man  of  a  passionate  and  also  of  a  cruel  character,  and  always 
lent  a  ready  ear  to  informers.  Most  of  the  noble  acts  of  hia  reigu, 
such  aa  his  legislative  measures,  the  establi-hment  of  schools,  and  the 
reduction  of  taxes,  were  owing  partly  to  the  influence  of  his  brother, 
to  whom  he  waa  sincerely  attached,  aud  partly  to  the  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  his  praefect  Sallust.  During  the  first  year  of  his  reigu 
he  imitated  the  toleration  of  his  brother;  but  after  he  had  received 
baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  Arian  bishop  Eudoxus,  he  adopted  his 
theological  views,  and  persecuted  those  who  differed  from  him. 

(Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xxvi.-xxxi.;  Aurelius  Victor,  Epitome,  46  ; 
Orosius,  vii.  32  ;  Sozomen,  vi.  8  :  compare  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall, 
chaps.  25,  26.) 

VALIiNTIN,  MOISE,  a  French  painter  of  great  ability,  was  born 
at  Coulomiers,  in  Brie,  in  1600.  Writers  differ  aB  to  the  Christian 
name  of  Valentin ;  some  call  him  Moses,  and  others  Peter.  He  wai 
first  educated  in  the  school  of  Vouet;  he,  afterwards  visited  Italy, 
aud  adopted  the  style  of  Michel  Angelo  Caravaggio,  in  which  ho 
painted  several  admirable,  pictures,  and  he  became  one  of  the  best  of  the 
'  naturalisti, '  or  followers  of  Caravaggio,  at  Rome,  although  he  died  on 
the  7th  of  August  1034.  Valentin  died  of  a  fever  in  consequence 
of  taking  a  cold  bath  on  a  hot  summer's  evening,  after  smoking  and 
drinking  wine  to  excess.  Cardinal  Francesco  Barberiui,  nephew  of 
Pope  Urban  VIII.,  was  a  great  patron  to  Valentin,  aud  employed  him 
to  paint  several  pictures  for  him,  a  Death  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
others  :  it  was  also  through  his  iuteiest  that  Valentin  was  com- 
missioned to  paint  an  altar-piece  for  St.  I'eter's,  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
SS.  Processo  and  Martiniano.  There  is  also  in  the  Corsini  palace  an 
excellent  picture  by  him  of  the  Denial  by  Peter.  He  did  not  often 
paint  religious  subjects :  his  favourite  pictures  were  scenes  from 
common  life,  as  soldiers  playing  at  cards,  fortune-tellers,  concerts, 
and  tavern  scenes,  &c.  He  painted  with  ease  and  rapidity,  generally 
from  nature,  had  a  light  touch,  and  coloured  well  and  forcibly,  but 
his  drawing  is  often  incorrect,  aud  his  forms  are  vulgar.  There 
are  eleven  pieces  by  Valentin  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  but  his 
works  are  not  numerous :  several  of  them  have  been  engraved.  N. 
Poussin  and  Valentin  were  contemporaries  at  Rome,  and  were  great 
friends. 

VALENTINIAN  I.,  FLA'VIUS,  a  Roman  emperor,  who  reigned 
from  a.d.  364  to  875.  He  was  a  son  of  Count  Gratian,  and  a  native 
of  Cibalis  in  Pannonia.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  gallant  warrior 
in  various  campaigns;  hia  mind  was  uncorrupted  by  the  sophistries  of 
the  age,  and  his  body  was  strong  and  healthy.  After  the  death  of 
Jovian  in  364,  Valeutinian,  then  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  at  Nic;ca,  although  he  himself  was  absent  at  Ancyra, 
and  had  never  employed  any  means  for  the  purpose  of  raising  himself 
to  that  high  station.  Shortly  after  his  accession  he  divided  the 
empire  between  himself  and  his  brother  Valens,  reserving  for  himself 
the  western  portion.  [Valens,  Flavius.]  The  frontiers  of  the  empire 
were  successively  exposed  to  great  danger  during  his  reign.  The 
Alemanni  and  Burgundians  penetrated  into  Gaul  from  the  eaBt,  the 
Franks  from  the  north,  and  the  Saxons  made  inroads  from  the  sea. 
The  Picts  and  Scots  pressed  forward  from  the  north,  and  ravaged  the 
province  of  Britain.  Valentiuian  chose  Paris  as  the  central  point  for 
his  operations  against  the  barbariana,  and  through  his  general,  Jovious, 
he  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Alemanni  in  366.  The  year  following 
he  was  attacked  by  a  dangerous  illness,  and  on  his  recovery  he  raised 
his  son  Gratiau  to  the  rank  of  Augustus.  Britain  was  in  the  mean- 
time delivered  from  the  inroads  of  the  Picta  and  Scots  by  Count 
Theodosius,  who  recovered  the  country  as  far  as  the  wall  of  Anto- 
ninus. In  368  the  Alemanni  renewed  their  attacks  upon  eastern  Gaul, 
and  plundered  Moguntiacum  (Mainz);  but  Valentinian  drove  them 
back,  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  defeated  them  in  their  own  country,  near 
Solicinum  (Schmetzingen  or  Sulzbach),  and  as  they  retreated  into  their 
forests  the  emperor  re-crossed  the  Rhine  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Treves.  With  the  view  of  securing  the  eastern  frontier  of  Gaul  against 
further  inroads  of  the  neighbouring  Germans,  Valentinian  built  a  line 
of  fortifications  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  a  bridge  of  boats 
on  the  Rhine  at  Moguntiacum.  Peace  was  also  concluded  with  Macri- 
anus,  king  of  the  Alemanni,  and  security  on  that  side  was  for  the 
present  firmly  established.  The  Saxons,  in  one  of  the  predatory 
inroads  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  were  likewise  defeated,  and  all  who  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  were  cut  to  pieces.  After  these 
victories  and  the  establishment  of  peace,  Valentinian  celebrated  a 
splendid  triumph  at  Treves,  and  the  orator  Q.  Aurelius  Symmachus 
proclaimed  the  valour  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  emperor.  Theo- 
•Kiosius,  who  after  the  recovery  of  Britain  had  been  raised  to  the  rank 
of  magister  equitum,  was  sent,  in  372,  into  Africa,  where  Firmus  had 
revolted  and  set  himself  up  as  an  independent  prince.  Firmus  was 
conquered  by  Theodosius,  and  l'educed  to  such  extremities  that  he  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  in  373.  While  peace  was  thus  restored  in 
Africa,  the  Quadi  and  Sarmatae  rose  in  arms  and  invaded  Pannonia. 
Valentinian  himself  set  out  from  Treves  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
drove  the  barbarians  across  the  Danube,  and  pursued  them  into  Hun- 
gary. He  ravaged  the  country,  and  put  to  death  all  the  Quadi  who 
fell  into  his  hands.  The  barbarians  despariug  of  success,  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  the  emperor  to  sue  for  pardon  and  peace.  Valentinian,  who 
was  staying  at  Bregetio  when  they  arrived,  poured  out  against  thorn 
all  his  indignation.    During  this  excitement  he  broke  a  blood-vessel 
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and  wns  choked,  a.D.  375.  Valentinian  was  a  man  of  sober  and  tem- 
perate habits,  and  observed  a  general  toleration  towards  persons  of 
all  creods,  without  however  entertaining  any  indifference  or  contempt 
for  the  Christian  religion.  But  he  was  of  a  passionate  character, 
which  often  led  him  to  acts  of  cruelty.  The  condition  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  of  Italy  in  particular,  was  greatly  improved  by  his  wiso 
legislation. 

(Ammian.  Marcellin.  xxvi.-xxx.;  Zosimus,  iii.  30,  &c,  iv.  1,  &c. ;  S. 
Aureliua  Victor,  Epitome,  45:  comparo  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall, 
chap.  25.) 

VALENTINIAN  II.,  FLA'VIUS,  also  called  Valentinian  the 
Younger,  was  a  son  of  Valentinian  I.  by  his  wife  Justina,  and  was 
only  four  years  old  at  the  time  when  his  father  died.  Gratian,  who 
had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  Augustus  in  367,  succeeded  Valen- 
tinian I.  in  375,  and  made  his  brother,  Valeutinian  the  Younger,  his 
colleague  in  the  government  of  the  empire,  assigning  to  him  tho 
prefecture  of  Italy  and  the  western  part  of  Jllyricum.  His  mother 
Justina  was  to  reign  in  bis  name  until  he  should  become  of  age. 
Gratian  was  greatly  attached  to  young  Valentinian,  but  his  govern- 
ment was  more  nominal  than  real,  since  Giatian  in  fact  governed  the 
whole  of  the  western  empire.  The  education  of  Valentinian  was  left 
to  his  mother,  who,  being  an  Arian,  endeavoured  to  instil  the  same 
opinions  into  the  mind  of  her  son.  Their  residenco  was  at  Milan,  and 
when  .Justina  requested  tho  archbishop  Ambrose  to  assign  a  church 
for  tho  use  of  herself  and  her  son,  that  they  might  exercise  divine 
worship  according  to  the  Arian  forms,  Ambrose  strenuously  refused 
to  comply  with  ber  request.  This  gave  rise  to  tumults  at  Milan,  iu 
which  the  life  of  the  young  emperor  himself  was  endangered.  The 
court  however  was  at  last  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  archbishop  ;  but 
an  edict  was  promulgated  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  which  granted 
the  free  exercise  of  religion  to  all  Christians,  which  again  created 
great  disturbances.  [Ambrosids,  St.]  Maximus,  who  after  the  death 
of  Gratian  in  3S8,  had  been  recognised  as  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain,  on  condition  that  he  should  leave  Valentinian 
uumolested  in  the  government  of  Italy,  was  tempted  by  the  religious 
disputes  in  Italy  to  make  himself  master  of  that  country  also ;  and 
while  he  feigned  a  faithful  attachment  to  Valentinian,  be  invaded 
Italy.  The  affrighted  Justina  fled  with  her  two  children,  Valentinian 
and  Galla,  to  Thessalonica,  to  implore  the  protection  of  Theodosius. 
The  usurper  was  conquered,  and  Valentinian  was  restored  to  his 
throne  in  3S9.  [Theodosius.]  Justina  did  not  long  survive  this  event, 
and  after  her  death  Valentinian  gave  up  his  Arian  heresies,  and 
thus  gained  the  attachment  and  admiration  of  his  subjects.  Peace 
was  thus  restored  in  Italy,  but  another  usurper  arose  in  Gaul. 
Couut  Arbo^astea  strove  to  gain  the  sovereignty  of  the  West.  Valen- 
tinian allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  go  himself  to  Gaul  in  392. 
While  staying  at  Vienne,  in  the  midst  of  his  secret  enemies,  he 
ventured  to  oppose  the  arrogance  of  Arbogastes,  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards, on  the  15th  of  May  392,  he  was  found  strangled  in  his  own 
apartment.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  Milan,  and  the  funeral  oration 
which  Ambrose  delivered  over  it  is  still  extant. 


Coin  of  Valentinian  II. 
British  Museum.    Actual  size. 


(Paul.  Diacon.,  ii. ;  Pomponius  Laet.  in  Valent. ;  Orosius,  vii.  35 ; 
S.  Aurelius  Victor,  Epitome,  48  :  compare  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall, 
chap.  27.) 

VALENTINIAN  III.,  PLACI'DIUS,  a  Roman  emperor,  son  of 
Constautius  by  Galla  Placidia.  In  425,  when  be  was  only  a  boy  of  six 
years,  bis  uncle  Theodosius  II.  raised  bim  to  the  rank  of  Augustus, 
and  assisned  to  him  the  western  portion  of  the  empire,  which  his 
mother  Placidia  was  to  govern  in  his  name.  She  was  little  fit  for 
such  a  task,  and  the  contemptible  character  which  ber  son  afterwards 
displayed  was  probably  the  result  of  the  dissolute  manner  in  which 
she  brought  him  up.  Her  two  generals,  Aetius  and  Bonifacius,  who 
have  justly  been  called  the  last  of  the  Romans,  might  yet  have  saved 
the  sinking  empire  had  tbey  acted  in  concord,  but  the  enmity  between 
them  hastened  its  downfall.  Gaul  was  constantly  invaded  by  fresh 
hosts  of  barbarians,  but  Aetius  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace. 
Africa,  where  Bonifacius  had  the  command,  was  lost,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals.  In  437,  Valentinian  went  to 
Constantinople,  and  married  Eudoxia,  the  daughter  of  Theodosius  II. 
and  Eudocia.  When  he  had  reached  the  age  at  wViicb  he  might  at 
least  have  taken  a  part  in  the  administration  of  his  empire,  he  passed 
his  time  in  acts  of  wanton  cruelty  and  debauchery,  leaving  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  hands  of  his  mother,  and  the  conduct  of  the  wars 
to  his  generate.  After  the  death  of  Theodosius  II.,  in  whose  reign  the 
Eastern  empire  had  been  ravaged  and  ransacked  bv  the  Huns,  Attila, 
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their  king,  invaded  Oaul  and  destroyed  many  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities.  But  in  451  they  were  defeated  in  the  plains  of  Chalons  by 
Aetius,  and  driven  back  acrohB  the  Rhine.  Ju  the  year  following  how- 
ever they  invaded  Italy,  and,  as  AetiiiB  had  not  sufficient  troops  to 
meet  them  in  a  decisive  battle,  the  freedom  of  Italy  was  purchased  by 
humiliation  and  great  sacrifices.  Tho  greatness  of  Aetius  had  long 
nourished  tho  secret  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  impotent  Valentinian, 
and  in  454  he  assassinated  him  with  his  own  hand.  But  the  emi  not 
himself  did  not  long  survive  this  atrocious  act:  on  the  10th  of  March, 
455,  he  was  murdered  by  tho  patrieiau  l'etronius  Maximus,  wbo-o 
wife  had  been  violated  by  Valentinian,  and  who  now  Marped  the 
throne  of  tho  West. 


Coin  of  Viilcntininn  III. 
British  Museum.    Actual  size. 


(Paul.  Diacon.,  v. ;  Pomponius  Laet.  in  Valent.:  compare  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall,  chaps.  33  and  35.) 

VALERIA'NUS,  PU'BLIUS  LICI'NIUS,  a  Roman  emperor,  who 
reigned  from  A.D.  253  till  200.  He  was  a  Roman  by  birth,  and 
descended  of  a  noble  family.  He  rose  gradually  from  one  office  to 
another,  and  at  the  time  when  Decius  was  carrying  on  the  war  against 
the  Goths,  Valerianus  held  a  distinguished  post  in  his  armies.  In  251 
Decius,  in  his  desire  to  revive  the  ancient  political  virtue  of  the 
Romans,  conceived  the  idea  of  restoring  the  censorship,  which  had 
been  extinct  since  the  days  of  Titus  and  Vespasian.  The  election 
was  left  to  the  senate,  and  the  senators  unanimously  elected  Valerianus 
as  the  most  worthy.  A  speech,  in  which  the  emperor  Decius  is  said 
to  have  announced  to  Valerianus  his  elevation  to  the  censorship,  and 
described  to  him  the  powtrs  it  conferred  upon  him,  is  preserved  in 
Trebellius  Pollio's  history  of  Valerianus  (c.  2).  Valerianus  urged  his 
incapacity  to  perform  the  arduous  duties  of  such  an  office ;  and  while 
the  negociations  were  still  going  on  a  new  war  with  the  Goths  broke 
out,  and  the  censorship  of  Valerianus  remained  a  mere  title,  as  Decius 
and  his  generals  had  to  use  all  their  energy  against  the  enemy.  In 
253,  when  Gallus  was  murdered  by  ^Ernilianvs,  Valerianus  had  the 
command  of  the  legions  iu  Gaul  and  Germany,  and  with  them  he 
hastened  to  Italy  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  sovereign.  ^Emilianus 
however  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  soldiers  in  the  plains  of  Spoleto, 
before  Valerianus  had  time  to  strike  a  blow,  and  Valerianus  was  called 
to  the  imperial  throne  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Roman  world. 
His  mild  and  unblemished  character,  his  prudence,  experience,  and 
learning,  inspired  both  the  senate  and  the  people  with  confidence. 
The  Roman  empire  was  threatened  at  that  time  by  formidable  enemies 
on  all  sides,  and  required  the  emperor  to  be  an  energetic  general  as 
well  as  a  wise  ruler.  Valerianus,  who  on  his  accession  was  at  least 
sixty  years  of  age,  immediately  appointed  his  son  Gallienus  his  col- 
league in  the  empire.  This  choice  was  very  unhappy ;  for  Gallienus 
was  an  effeminate  and  careless  man,  and  the  whole  period  of  their 
joint  reign  was  a  series  of  calamities,  interrupted  only  by  one  great 
victory  of  Postumus,  a  general  of  Gallienus,  over  the  Franks,  in  256, 
while  his  master  was  revelling  in  the  pleasures  of  his  court  at  Treves. 
Some  German  tribes  ravaged  Gaul  and  Spain,  while  the  Goths  crossed 
the  Danube  and  invaded  the  countries  south  of  that  river.  At  the 
same  time,  Sapor  I.,  king  of  Persia,  who  had  already  made  himself 
master  of  Armenia,  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  eastern  provinces. 
Notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  Valerianus  left  the  care  of  the 
northern  provinces  to  his  generals,  and  marched  in  person  against  the 
Persians.  He  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  met  his  enemy  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edessa.  The  Romans  were  vanquished,  aud  the  treachery 
of  Macrianus,  the  praefectus  pnetorio,  debvered  Valerianus  into  the 
bands  of  Sapor  in  260.  The  Roman  soldiers  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  Sapor  himself  filled  the  vacant  throne  of  the  empire  with  one 
Cyriades  of  Antioch,  who  received  the  acclamations  of  the  army.  In 
order  to  gain  the  favour  of  his  conqueror,  Valerianus  betrayed  his 
own  country,  and  conducted  Sapor  to  Antioch,  which  was  taken  by 
surprise  and  destroyed,  and  Syria  and  Cibcia  fell  into  the  bands  of 
the  victor.  But  notwithstanding  this,  Valerianus  was  dragged  about 
by  Sapor  as  a  slave,  dressed  in  the  imperial  purple,  and  treated  in  the 
most  bumiliating  manner.  It  is  related  that  whenever  Sapor  mounted 
his  horse,  Valerianus  bad  to  kneel  down  and  serve  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  his  master.  Valerianus  soon  sank  under  the  weight  of  grief  and 
shame  :  after  his  death  his  body  was  flayed,  his  skin  was  stuffed  with 
straw,  and  set  up  in  a  temple  in  Persia  as  a  monument  of  Sapors 
victory. 

Valerianus  deserves  both  the  praise  and  censure  which  have  been 
bestowed  upon  him  :  he  was  a  well-meaning  but  feeble  governor.  In 
bis  conduct  towards  the  Christians  he  was  at  first  mild  and  tolerant, 
but  during  the  latter  half  of  his  reign  the  influence  of  Macrianus,  a 
zealous  upholder  of  paganism,  induced  Valerianus  to  begin  as  bitter  a 
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persecution  of  the  Christians  as  that  which  had  taken  place  in  the 

reign  of  Decius, 


Coin  of  Valerianic. 
British  Museum.    Actual  size; 


(Trehollius  Pollio,  Valeriana* ;  S.  Aurcl.  Victor,  Epitome,  c.  32; 
Eutropius,  ix.  C;  Zonaras,  xii.,  p.  025  ;  Eusebius,  Hist.  Secies,,  vii.  10: 
compare  Gibbon,  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  x.) 

VALE'RIUS  A'NTIAS,  QUINTUS,  or  Valerius  of  Antium,  wrote 
Anuals  of  Rome  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  about  the  time  of 
Sulla,  iu  45  books  at  least,  Gcllius  (vii.  9)  mentions  the  45th  book. 
He  is  often  cited  by  Livy;  but  Livy  used  his  Anuals  with  caution,  and 
observes  on  his  exaggerations  in  numbers. 

VALE'RIUS  FLACCUS.   [Flaccus,  Caius  Valerius.] 

VALE'RIUS  MA'XIMUS  was,  according  to  an  auonymoua  Latin 
life  of  him,  of  a  Patrician  family,  and  of  the  Gens  Valeria:  on  his 
mother's  side  he  belonged,  according  to  the  same  authority,  to  the 
Gens  Fabia,  aud  from  these  two  families  derived  his  name  of  Valerius 
Maximus.  But  this  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Maximus  may 
be  safely  rejected.  The  anonymous  Life  states  that  Valerius  Maximus 
spent  his  youth  and  part  of  his  early  manhood  in  improving  himself 
by  education  :  he  afterwards  served  in  tho  army,  and  accompanied 
Sextus  Pompeius  to  Asia.  This  last  circumstance  is  confirmed  by 
Valerius  (ii.  c.  6)  in  a  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  Sextus  Pompeius 
aud  himself  witnessing  in  the  island  of  Ceos  the  death  of  an  old 
woman,  who,  being  weary  of  life,  determined  to  die  by  poison,  and 
invited  Pompey  to  be  present  on  the  occasion.  This  Sextus  Pompeius 
was  consul  iu  a.d.  14,  the  year  in  which  Augustus  died,  and  seems  to 
have  been  afterwards  proconsul  of  Asia,  and  to  have  had  Valerius 
Maximus  among  his  comites.    Nothing  more  is  known  of  Valerius. 

Valerius  Maximus  is  the  author  of  a  work  in  nine  books,  entitled 
'Exemplorum  Memorabilium  Libri  Novem  ad  Tiberium  Casarem 
Augustuui.'  It  is  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Tiberius  Ctcsar  Augustus, 
who  is  eulogised  as  the  patron  of  all  virtues  and  the  enemy  of  vice. 
It  is  concluded  from  a  passage  in  the  ninth  book  (c.  11)  that  this 
work  was  written  after  the  downfall  of  Sejamis,  who  appears  to  be 
cleat ly  pointed  at  in  this  passage,  though  his  name  is  not  mentioned. 
The  work  of  Valerius  consists  of  short  stories  aud  anecdotes,  taken 
from  various  writers.  The  chapters  into  which  each  book  is  divided 
have  their  appropriate  headings,  under  which  the  subdivisions  of  each 
chapter  are  arranged  :  such  as  (lib.  i.)  '  on  religion,'  '  on  simulated 
religion,'  'on  foreign  religion  rejected,'  'on  auspices,'  'on  omens,'  'on 
prodigies,'  '  on  dreams,'  '  on  miraculous  things ; '  (lib.  is.),  '  on  luxury 
and  lust,'  'ou  cruelty,'  'oa  anger  and  hatred,'  and  so  on.  Each  head 
is  illustrated  by  examples.  This  collection  has  some  value,  as  the 
author  has  preserved  many  facts  which  would  be  otherwise  unknown  ; 
but  his  want  of  judgment  renders  his  statements  doubtful  when  they 
cannot  be  confirmed  by  other  authority.  He  was  not  critically 
acquainted  with  the  history  and  constitution  of  his  own  country,  and 
accordingly  his  work  should  be  used  with  caution.  A  singular  blunder 
of  his  is  pointed  out  by  Savigny  ('Das  Recht  des  Besitzes,'  p.  175, 
5th  cd.).  The  style  of  Valerius  Maximus  is  totally  devoid  of  all 
merit :  it  falls  so  far  below  the  best  writers  of  his  age,  that  some 
critics  have,  on  this  ground  alone,  in  opposition  to  the  evidence 
already  given,  assigned  him  to  a  much  later  period.  Julius  Paris,  a 
writer  of  uncertain  date,  epitomised  the  work  of  Valerius ;  and  this 
epitome,  which  has  been  published  by  Mai,  varies  somewhat  from  the 
present  text  of  Valerius  both  as  to  matter  and  expression.  There  is 
i  lso  an  epitome  by  Januarius  Nepotiauus ;  and  another,  which  was 
made  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  by  J.  Honorius. 

There  is  appended  to  the  work  of  Valerius  in  its  present  form  a 
fragment  of  a  work,  entitled  '  De  Nomiuibus,  Prrenominibus,  Cogno- 
minibus,  Agnominibus,'  which  is  on  a  different  subject  from  the  other 
nine  books.  It  professes  to  be  an  epitome  or  compendium  by  the 
same  Julius  Paris.  This  is  clearly  an  extract  from  some  other  work 
than  that  of  Valerius  Maximus,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  is 
an  extract  from  the  '  Annales '  of  Valerius  of  Antium ;  but  on  what 
this  conjecture  is  founded  is  not  clear. 

The  first  edition  of  Valerius  Maximus  was  printed  at  Strasbourg 
about  1470.  Subsequent  editions  are  numerous.  One  of  the  best  is 
by  A.  Torrenius,  4to,  Leyden,  1726 ;  the  latest  is  by  C.  Kempfius, 
8vo,  Berol.,  1854.  Valerius  Maximus  has  been  translated  into  most 
European  languages.  There  is  an  English  version  by  Speed,  8vo, 
London,  1678.  The  epitome  of  Julius  Paris  was  published  by  Mai,  iu 
his_ '  Scriptorum  Veterum  Nova  Collectio,'  4  to,  Rome,  1828,  vol.  iii., 
which  also  contains  the  epitome  of  Januarius  Nepotiauus. 

(Vossius,  De  Hisloricis  Lutinis ;  Bahr,  Geschichte  dcr  Eomischen 
Liter  at  ur.) 


VALE'RIUS  POPLI'COLA.    [Pudlicola  ] 

VALE'RIUS  PROBUS,  MARCUS,  a  Roman  grammarian,  who  was 
living  in  the  time  of  Nero,  was  a  native  of  Berytus  in  Syria.  He 
served  originally  in  the  army,  but  afterwards  betook  himself  to  study. 
Having  formed  a  taste  for  verbal  criticism,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
emendation  of  authors  and  to  annotations  on  them.  _  A  short  time 
before  his  death  he  made  an  emendation  of  the  following  passage  of 
Sallust: — "Satis  cloqucntiaj,  sapientisc  parttm;'  in  which  he  read 
'  loquentias '  for  '  eloquentice.'  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  truth 
of  this  emendation,  and  gave  a  reason  for  it.  (Gellius,  i.  15.)  Accord- 
ing to  Gellius,  he  also  wrote  on  the  accent  of  certain  Punic  words,  and 
on  the  secret  meaning  of  the  letters  or  symbols  in  the  Epistles  of 
C.  Julius  Caesar  to  C.  Oppius  aud  Balbus  Cornelius.  This  Valerius 
Probus  may  be  the  grammarian  of  the  same  name  who  is  often  cited 
in  the  Scholia  on  Terence,  and  also  the  author  of  Scholia  on  Virgil's 
'  Qeorgics '  and  '  Bucolics.' 

The  work  entitled  'De  Interpretandis  Noti3  Romanorum'  is  not 
that  to  which  Gellius  refers,  for  the  work  mentioned  by  Gellius  was 
on  secret  writing,  whereas  this  is  on  abbreviated  writing,  or  steno- 
graphy. There  are  several  editions  of  this  work.  One  of  the  best  is 
by  Lindebrog,  8vo,  Leyden,  1599.  The  two  books  '  Institutionum 
Grammatiearum,'  which  bear  the  name  of  Valerius  Probus,  are  also 
supposed  to  be  by  another  and  a  later  writer.  They  were  edited  by 
Lindomann,  in  his  'Corpus  Grammaticorum  Latinorum,'  4to,  Leipzig, 
1831. 

(Suetonius,  De  Illustribus  Grammalicia ;  Biibr,  Geschichte  der  Rbmi- 
schen  Literalur.) 

VALESIUS.    [Valois,  H.  de.] 

VALLA,  LORENZO,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Latin  scholars 
of  the  15th  century,  was  born  at  Rome,  according  to  Drakenborch,  in 
1407,  but  according  to  others  five  years  later.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
eminent  lawyer,  was  educated  at  Rome,  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  Greek  language  under  the  tuition  of  Aurispa.  Owing  to  the 
troubles  consequent  upon  the  death  of  Pope  Martin  V.,  Valla  with- 
drew from  Rome,  and  was  engaged  for  a  time  in  teaching  rhetoric  at 
Pavia  and  Milan.  In  1435  he  went  to  Naples,  where  he  continued  the 
same  occupation,  and  gained  the  friendship  of  King  Alfonso  I.  of 
Naples.  He  is  said  to  have  instructed  tho  king  in  tho  Latin  language. 
Valla  and  Beccadelli  used  to  read  to  the  king  during  dinner  tho  works 
of  the  ancients,  and  especially  Livy's  Roman  History,  aud  to  converse 
with  the  king  about  the  subjects  which  were  read.  While  at  Naples, 
Valla  began  by  his  writings  to  show  his  talent  as  a  critic  and  a  scholar. 
The  freedom  with  which  he  treated  Livy,  and  the  fearless  manner  in 
which  he  attacked  historical  and  theological  errors,  drew  upon  him 
the  enmity  of  contemporary  scholars  and  theologians ;  for  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  Livy's  statements  was  regarded  in  those  times  as  a 
kind  of  heresy.  After  having  spent  some  years  at  Naples  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  became  a  canon  of  St.  John  in  the  Lateran.  But  his 
heresies  endangered  his  safety ;  and  after  some  time  he  was  compelled, 
by  the  command  of  the  pope,  to  quit  Rome.  Valla  returned  to 
Naples,  where  Alfonso,  as  before,  gave  him  protection  against  his 
enemies,  and  in  1443  the  king  appointed  him  his  private  secretary. 
The  number  of  his  enemies,  among  whom  we  may  mention  Beccadelli, 
Facius,  and  Poggio,  was  increased  by  the  bitterness  with  which  Valla 
inveighed  against  them  ;  and  a  theological  dispute,  in  which  he 
became  involved  at  Naples,  had  the  most  serious  consequences  for 
him :  he  was  summoned  by  the  Archbishop  of  Naples  before  an 
assembly  of  all  the  clergy  of  the  city,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt 
alive.  Valla  evaded  the  execution  by  declaring  that  he  believed 
everything  which  the  Church  required,  until  Alfonso  had  time  to 
rescue  him.  Poggio  relates  that  he  was  scourged  round  a  convent  at 
Naples,  and  then  expelled  from  Naples.  This  story  is  believed  to  be 
a  malicious  fabrication  of  Poggio  ;  but  however  this  may  be,  Valla  left 
Naples  and  went  to  Rome  to  justify  himself  before  the  pope  and  the 
cardinals,  and  he  succeeded  so  well  that  Pope  Nicholas  V.  not  only 
treated  him  with  great  distinction,  but  appointed  him  professor  of 
rhetoric  with  a  handsome  salary.  He  was  also  restored  to  his  place  as 
canon  of  St.  John  in  the  Lateran,  and  was  at  last  raised  to  the  office 
of  secretary  to  the  pope.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1457,  or,  according  to 
others,  in  1465,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  which  he  had  been 
a  canon,  where  his  tombstone  still  remains.  It  had  at  one  time  been 
removed  from  the  church,  but  Niebuhr  discovered  it  and  caused  it  to 
be  restored. 

Valla  was  the  ablest  Latin  scholar  of  his  time.  _  He  was  the  first 
who  read  the  ancient  writers  iu  a  true  critical  spirit.  He  was  also 
the  first  who  pointed  out  inconsistencies  in  Livy,  for  which  he  was 
bitterly  persecuted  by  Poggio  and  Morandus  of  Bologna.  The  con- 
troversies which  were  carried  on  between  him  and  his  antagonists  are 
almost  unequalled  in  the  history  of  literature  for  their  bitterness : 
they  are  full  of  the  most  vehement  invectives  and  slanderous  imputa- 
tions. Valla's  works  are  partly  historical,  partly  controversial  or 
critical :  after  his  death  two  collections  of  them  were  published,  one 
at  Venice  in  1492,  and  a  more  complete  one  at  Basel  in  1540.  Those 
works  which  deserve  especial  mention  are  his  '  Elegantiae  Sermonis 
Latini,'  which  has  often  been  printed,  and  is  still  very  useful;  his 
*  Not®  in  Novum  Testamentum,  sive  de  Collatione  Novi  Testamenti,' 
in  two  books  ;  and  his  Commentaries  on  Livy  and  Sallust.  Valla 
also  translated  into  Latin  the  Fables  of  ^Esop,  Homer's  Iliad,  Thucy. 
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dides,  and  Herodotus.    Tho  last  translation  was  incomplete  when  ho 
ied,  and  was  finished  by  Pontauus.      His  translations  havo  been 
-verely  censured  by  modern  critics  for  their  carelessness  and  inaceu- 
cy,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  their  deficiencies  may 
not  have  risen  altogether  from  his  imperfect  knowhdgo  of  Greek,  or 
carelessness,  but  also  from  tho  bad  manuscripts  which  ho  used. 

The  biography  of  Valla  involves  many  difficulties,  which  partly 
ariso  from  the  false  or  exaggerated  accounts  of  his  enemies.  A  minute 
aud  critical  history  of  tho  life  of  Valla  is  given  by  Drakenborch,  in 
the  seventh  volume  of  his  edition  of  Livy.  Compare  also  Hodius, 
De  Grmcis  Jllustribus,  p.  104,  &c. ;  Vossius,  De  Histor.  Lat.,  p.  579,  &c.  ; 
Fabricius,  Bibliotlteca  Latma  Media  et  Jvfimm  AZtut.,  under  '  Valla,' 
where  a  complete  list  of  his  works  is  given ;  Baylo,  Diclionnairc 
Bittvriqut  et  Critique,  under  '  Valla.' 

VALLE,  PIETRO  DKLLA,  surnamed  II  Pellegrino,  a  traveller  of 
the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Home  on  tho  2nd  of  April  1586.  Pos- 
sessed of  an  independent  fortune,  he  spent  his  youth  in  literary  pur- 
suits ;  his  verses  procured  him  admission  into  the  academy  of  the 
Umoristi.  The  expectation  of  a  war  created  by  the  disturbances 
which  followed  tho  death  of  Henry  IV.,  induced  Delia  Valle  to  turn 
Boldier.  He  does  not  appear  however  to  havo  seen  any  land  sorvico 
at  that  time,  and  of  a  cruiso  which  he  made  off  the  coasts  of  Barbary 
in  a  Spanish  fleet  in  1611,  he  says  himself  that  they  had  only  scuffles, 
not  battles. 

An  unsuccessful  love  affair,  in  which  he  was  engaged  on  his  return 
to  Rome,  drove  him  to  Naples  to  consult  his  friend  Mario  Schipano, 
about  a  project  he  had  formed  to  visit  the  Holy  Land.  At  Naples  he 
took  upon  him  the  habit,  and  made  a  vow  always  to  bear  tho  name, 
of  a  pilgrim.  He  embarked  at  Venice  on  the  8th  of  June,  1614,  and 
continued  an  unsettled  tiaveller  till  1626.  Ho  first  bent  his  course 
to  Constantinople,  which  he  reached  on  the  loth  of  August;  he 
remained  there  till  the  25th  of  September  1615.  From  Constantinople 
he  proceeded  by  way  of  Rhodes  and  Alexandria  to  Cairo.  Leaving 
Cairo  on  the  8th  of  March  1616,  ho  travelled  by  land  to  Aleppo  and 
Baghdad,  where  he  fell  iu  love  with  Maani  Gioerida,  a  young  Chaldean, 
a  native  of  Mardin,  whence  her  parents  had  been  driven  by  the  Kurds, 
and  married  her.  Delia  Valle  carried  his  wife  into  Persia,  where  he 
was  favourably  received  by  Shah  Abba?.  Ho  remained  in  Persia  six 
years  (January  1617,  to  January  1623),  during  which  time  he  visited, 
in  the  suite  of  the  king,  Ispahan,  the  Caspian  provinces,  aud  Azer- 
bijan.  He  served  in  a  war  between  Persia  and  the  Porte,  and  endea- 
voured to  procure  some  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  Christians 
in  Persia.  In  December,  1621,  his  wife  died:  he  had  her  corpse 
embalmed,  intending  to  carry  it  to  Rome  with  him.  In  the  beginning 
of  1623  he  sailed  from  Gambroon  to  Surat :  he  remained  in  India  till 
the  close  of  1624.  He  returned  by  Muscat  to  Basrab,  traversed  the 
desert  to  Aleppo,  and  visiting  Cyprus,  Malta,  Sicily,  and  Naples  by 
the  way,  he  arrived  at  Rome  on  the  28th  of  March  1626.  Here  Delia 
Valle  deposited  the  body  of  his  wife  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors,  on 
the  23rd  of  May  1627 :  he  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  over  her,  in 
the  delivery  of  which  he  was  interrupted  by  his  tears.  Some  authors 
say  that  his  audience  sympathised  with  him ;  others  that  they  laughed 
at  him. 

Urban  VIII.,  to  whom  Delia  Valle  presented  a  memoir  on  the  con- 
dition of  Georgia,  appointed  him  an  honorary  gentleman  of  his  bed- 
chamber. Soon  after  he  buried  his  first  wife,  Delia  Valle  married  a 
young  relation  of  hers  who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  travels. 
Having  in  a  violent  access  of  anger  killed  a  coachman  on  the  Place  of 
St.  Peter,  while  the  pope  was  in  the  act  of  pronouncing  the  benediction, 
Delia  Valle  was  banished  from  Rome,  but  soon  obtained  a  pardon  and 
leave  to  return.    He  died  on  the  20th  of  April  1652. 

Delia  Valle  caused  to  be  printed  iu  1627,  but  did  not  publish,  the 
oration  which  he  pronounced  over  his  wife's  body  at  the  funeral  cere- 
mouy.  In  1628  he  caused  to  bo  printed  at  Venice  an  account  of  Shah 
Abbas,  which  Bellori  (1662)  says  was  not  published  :  a  French  trans- 
lation of  this  work  appeared  at  Paris  in  1631.  Delia  Valle  published  in 
1641,  '  Di  tro  nuove  Maniere  di  Verso  sdrucciolo,  Discorso  di  Pietro 
della  Valle  nell'  Academia  degli  Umoristi  il  Fantastico,  detta  nella 
stossa,  a'  20  di  Novembre,  1633.'  In  1650  he  published  the  first  part  of 
the  letters  written  to  bis  friend  Schipano  in  the  course  of  his  travels  : 
this  first  part  was  contained  in  one  4to  volume,  and  brought  down  the 
narrative  to  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Maani  Gioerida.  The 
letters  relating  to  Persia  were  published  after  his  death,  in  1659,  in 
two  volumes :  the  third  part — his  Indian  travels  and  his  return  to 
Rome — were  published  in  1662.  This  work  ha?  been  translated  into 
French,  Dutch,  aud  German  ;  an  English  translation  of  the  last  part 
was  published  in  1665.  The  memoir  on  Georgia  presented  to 
Urban  VIII.  was  inserted  by  Tbdvduot  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Collection.  In  1644  Della  Valle  composed  a  narrative  of  the  adven- 
tures of  his  second  wife,  which  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been 
published.  He  also  left  in  manuscript  an  account,  iu  Latin,  of  the 
kings  or  chiefs  subject  to  Persia,  and  some  plans  and  drawings,  which 
his  widow  refused  to  communicate  for  publication.  Della  Valle 
appears  to  have  been  rash  and  vain,  but  he  possessed  the  susceptibility 
to  external  impressions,  retentive  memory,  and  facility  of  expression, 
which  is  frequently  found  iu  persons  of  that  character.  His  accounts 
of  routes  and  distances,  of  the  external  appearance  of  countries,  and 
of  manners  and  customs,  are  lively  and  accurate. 


(Pietro  della  Vallo,  Viaggi  descritti  in  Lctlcre  familiare  al  »w>  arnica 
Mario  Schipano ;  Hollori,  Life  of  Bella  Valle,  prefixed  to  tho  edition 
of  his  Travels  published  at  Koine  in  1602;  /liogmpkie  Univertclle.) 

VALLISNK'KI,  or  VAUSNIK'KI,  ANTONIO,  an  Italian  natu- 
ralist,  was  born  on  May  tho  3rd,  1661,  at  tho  castlo  of  Tresilico,  of 
which  his  father  was  governor.  Ho  receive  1  his  early  education  froif. 
tho  Jesuits  at  Modena,  and  by  them  was  instructed  in  the  philosophy 
and  science  of  the  schools  of  the  day.  In  16S3  he  repaired  to  Bologna, 
where  ho  studied  medicine  under  the  celebrated  Malpighi,  and  acquned 
from  him  a  tasto  for  tho  observation  of  nature,  as  well  as  an  impres- 
sion of  the  unsoundness  of  tho  prevailing  systems  of  philosophy  and 
science.  In  1684  he  graduated  at  Reggio,  but  again  returned  to 
liologna,  to  pursue  his  natural-history  studies  under  Malpighi,  who 
after  three  more  years  of  application,  is  said  to  have  dismissed  his 
pupil  iu  these  words  :  "Systems  are  ideal  and  mutable.  Observation 
and  experience  are  solid  and  unchangeable."  He  visited  Padua, 
Venice,  and  Parma,  and  in  1688  commenced  the  practice  of  a  physician 
in  Reggio.  Here  ho  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  nature  : 
he  planted  a  botanic  garden,  mado  collections  of  plants,  minerals,  and 
objects  of  interest  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  commenced  a  series  of 
observations  on  the  anatomy  of  tho  silkworm,  from  which  he  was  led 
to  the  study  generally  of  the  metamorphoses  and  generation  of  insects. 
Having  published  his  observations,  they  acquired  him  great  reputa- 
tion, and  he  was  invited  to  occupy  a  chair  amongst  tho  medical  pro- 
fessors of  the  University  of  Padua  in  1700.  On  taking  his  position 
amongst  the  teachers  of  an  old  university,  he  felt  that  his  views  were 
opposed  to  prevailing  systems,  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  alarm  at 
his  teaching,  he  published  a  lecture  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain the  position  that  the  studies  of  the  moderns  do  not  overturn,  but 
confirm  the  medical  knowledge  of  the  ancients.  Notwithstanding 
this  attempt  to  appease  the  advocates  of  old  systems,  and  of  entire 
obedience  to  prescribed  authority,  Vallisneri  attacked  with  so  much 
energy  the  prevailing  errors  in  medicine,  and  especially  in  tho  sciences 
of  anatomy  and  physiology,  that  he  met  with  much  opposition.  But 
he  found  an  able  protector  in  Frederic  Marcello,  the  procurator  of 
St.  Mark,  and  in  1711  was  appointed  to  tho  first  chair  of  the  theory 
of  medicine. 

During  the  interval  of  his  lectures  Vallisneri  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  natural  history,  aud  for  this  purpose  made  an 
excursion  to  the  Apennines,  and  also  visited  Lucca,  Pisa,  Leghorn, 
Florence,  aud  other  parts  of  Italy.  Iu  these  excursions  he  made  con- 
siderable collections  of  objects  in  natural  history,  as  well  as  found 
many  subjects  of  interesting  research  for  the  microscope,  which  he 
used  with  great  success.  In  1720  he  was  invited  by  Pope  Clemeut  XI. 
to  become  physician  to  his  holiness  iu  the  place  of  the  celebrated 
Lancisi,  but  he  refused.  In  1728  the  Duke  of  Modena  presented  him 
with  the  order  of  knighthood,  which  was  to  be  hereditary  in  his 
family.  He  was  also  invited  early  in  his  career  to  become  first  pro- 
fessor of  physic  at  Turin,  with  a  large  salary,  which  he  declined.  He 
was  known  by  his  writings  and  correspondence  to  men  of  science  in 
Great  Britain,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society  of 
London.  Vallisneri  was  married  in  1692,  and  although  his  wife  pro- 
duced him  eighteen  children,  she  managed  his  family  with  so  much 
good  sense  aud  prudence,  that  he  was  always  in  easy  circumstances, 
and  enjoyed  much  domestic  felicity.    He  died  ou  the  18th  of  January 

1730,  and  was  buried  iu  the  church  of  the  Ereuiitaui  at  Padua.  He 
left  behind  him  only  four  of  his  numerous  family,  three  daughters  and 
one  son,  who  published  au  edition  of  his  father's  works,  iu  three  folio 
volumes,  at  Venice,  in  1733. 

Vallisneri  deservedly  ranks  high  as  a  naturalist  and  a  physician. 
He  published  many  papers  on  the  various  departments  of  natural 
history,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  observation  of  external 
nature  before  proceeding  to  generalisation.  He  did  much  by  his  ana- 
tomical aud  physiological  inquiries,  in  conjunction  with  the  labours 
of  Malpighi,  liedi,  and  others,  to  rescue  medicine  from  the  thraldom 
of  received  opinions,  and  to  upset  the  absurd  hypotheses  of  the 
functions  of  the  animal  economy  which  prevailed  in  his  day.  He  was 
a  great  opponent  of  the  doctrine  of  equivocal  or  spontaneous  gene- 
ration, a  notion  that  was  generally  entertained  by  physiologists  of 
that  day,  and  which  then,  as  now,  was  often  looked  upon  as  involving 
consequences  opposed  to  religious  truth.  His  contributions  to  botany 
were  not  numerous;  but  his  catalogue  of  plants  collected  around 
Leghorn  was  a  valuable  production  for  its  time,  and  his  paper  on  the 
fructification  of  Lemna  was  an  important  addition  to  existing  know- 
ledge of  the  structure  of  a  very  obscure  and  interesting  tribe  of 
plants.  As  a  physician  he  waB  a  judicious  observer  of  the  effects  of 
remedies  in  relieving  disease,  and  was  among  the  first  to  use  Peruvian 
bark  :  he  published  several  essays  on  the  action  of  this  and  other 
medicines  on  the  human  economy.  His  name  is  perpetuated  in 
that  of  a  curious  and  interesting  genus  of  plants,  called  by  Michcli 
Vallistteria. 

(Bischoff,  Zchrbuch  do-  Botanik  ;  Haller,  Bib.  Bot. ;  Sir  J.  E.  Smith.} 
VALMONT  DE  BOMARE,  J.  C,  was  born  at  Rouen,  September  17, 

1731.  He  originally  studied  the  law  for  the  purpose  of  practising  at 
the  bar,  but  his  attachment  to  natural  history  induced  him  to  abandon 
a  profession  so  foreign  to  his  tastes.  Having  obtained  from  the  Duke 
d'Argenson  a  travelling  appointment  of  some  kind,  he  visited  the 
principal  citks  of  Europe,  and  examiued  with  great  care  the  various 
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museums  of  objects  in  natural  history  which  they  contained.  He  took 
au  especial  interest  iu  mineralogy,  and  vi-ited  mines  and  metal  lurgic 
establishments  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  knowledge  in  this 
department  of  science.  During  his  travels,  of  which  ho  published  an 
account,  he  visited  Lapland  and  Iceland,  and  returned,  laden  with 
objects  of  natural  history,  to  Paris  in  1756.  In  1758  he  published  a 
list  of  objects  in  natural  history,  under  the  title  '  Catalogue  d'un 
Cabinet  d'Histoiie  Naturelle,'  12rno.  In  17G1  and  17(12  he  published 
a  large  work  on  minerals  generally,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  entitled  '  Nouvelle 
Exposition  du  Rtgne  Mineral.'  His  greatest  work  was  a  dictionary 
of  natural  history,  entitled  '  Dictionnaire  llaisoune-  Uuiversel  d'His- 
toiie Naturelle,'  iu  6  vols.  8vo.  This  work  was  one  of  very  consider- 
able merit,  and  gave  descriptions  of  the  various  objects  in  the  threo 
kingdoms  of  nature,  and  of  their  uses  in  the  economy  of  the  arts.  It 
has  gone  through  a  great  number  of  editions,  printed  at  various 
places,  and  is  the  basis  of  more  modern  dictionaries  on  the  same 
subject.  He  gave  courses  of  lectures  on  natural  history  in  Paris  from 
1750'  to  1788.  He  had  offers  to  accept  chairs  of  natural  history  in 
Russia  and  Portugal,  but  refused.  He  died  at  Paris,  August  24, 1807. 
(Haller,  Bib.  Bol. ;  Sir  J.  E.  Smith.) 

VALOIS,  HENRY  DE,  commonly  called  by  his  Latinised  name, 
Henricus  Valesius,  a  celebrated  French  scholar,  was  born  at  Paiis  on 
the  10th  of  September  1603,  and  was  descended  of  an  ancient  noble 
family  of  Normandy.  Ho  was  educated  at  Verdun,  in  the  college  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  afterwards  at  Paris  in  the  college  of  Clermont,  where 
he  had  the  instruction  of  Petavius  and  Sirmond,  both  of  whom  enter- 
tained a  high  opinion  of  his  talent?.  In  1622  he  went  to  Bourges  to 
study  jurisprudence,  and  after  the  completion  of  his  studies  he 
practised  for  several  years  as  a  lawyer,  but  more  to  please  his  father 
than  from  his  own  inclination,  for  the  study  of  the  ancient  authors 
was  his  favourite  pursuit.  At  last  however  he  gave  up  his  pro- 
fessional occupations  altogether,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
literature.  He  worked  very  hard  and  without  any  intermission, 
except  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  which  he  used  to  devote  to  his 
friends.  His  excessive  study  cost  him  his  right  eye,  and  the  left  was 
so  much  weakened  that  he  could  not  continue  his  studies  without  a 
reader.  But  his  father  was  too  economical  to  allow  his  eon  any  sum 
of  money  for  this  purpose,  and  De  Valois  would  have  had  a  miserable 
existence,  had  not  a  friend,  M.  de  Mesmee,  given  him  a  handsome 
pension.  De  Valois  enjoyed  this  until  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1659,  which  placed  him  in  independent  circumstances.  The  repu- 
tation which  he  acquired  by  this  time  as  a  scholar  and  a  critic  induced 
the  French  clergy  to  apply  to  him  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek 
writers  on  ecclesiastical  history.  De  Valois,  who  had  before  been 
requested  to  lend  his  assistance  in  this  undertaking,  had  refused  to 
do  so;  but  now,  when  the  whole  was  left  to  him,  he  readily  undertook 
the  task.  By  way  of  encouragement  he  received  from  the  clergy  an 
annual  pension,  which  was  afterwards  considerably  increased  by  the 
liberality  of  Cardinal  Mazariu.  In  1660,  while  De  Valois  was  still 
engaged  upon  this  great  undertaking,  he  was  honoured  with  the 
title  of  historiographer  to  the  king.  Two  years  after  this  he  became 
completely  blind.  Until  the  year  1664  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
literature,  but  now  he  surprised  his  friends  by  marrying  a  handsome 
youug  woman,  who  bore  him  seven  children.  He  died  on  the  7th  of 
May  1676,  after  haviug  suffered  very  much  during  the  last  few  years 
from  the  infirmities  of  old  age. 

Henry  de  Valois  was  one  of  the  last  of  that  race  of  great  scholars 
who  adorned  France  during  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  aud  seventeenth 
centuries.  He  possessed  very  extensive  learning  and  great  critical 
sagacity,  but  he  knew  his  powers,  he  was  vain  and  proud,  and 
resented  any  neglect  of  the  respect  which  he  thought  due  to  him. 
His  ill  temper  increased  as  he  advanced  in  years.  His  works  are  still 
very  useful.  The  following  list  contains  the  most  important  among 
them  : — 1.  '  Excerpta  Polybii,  Diodori,  Nicolai  Damasceni,  Dionysii 
Halicarna^seusis,  Appiani  Alexandrini,  Dionis  et  Joannis  Antiocheni, 
ex  Collectaneis  Constantini,  Augusti  Porphyrogenitae,  nunc  primum 
Graece  edita,  Latine  versa,  cum  Notis,'  Paris,  1634,  4to.  These  are 
the  so-called  '  Excerpta  de  Virtutibus  et  Vitiis,'  or  '  Excerpta  Peires- 
ciana,'  after  M.  Peiresc,  to  whom  the  MS.  of  the  'Excerpta'  belonged, 
and  to  whom  De  Valois  dedicated  his  edition.  2.  An  edition  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  with  critical  and  explanatory  notes,  Paris, 
1636,  4to.  A  second  edition,  with  additional  notes  by  H.  de  Valois, 
Lindebrog,  and  the  editor,  was  published  by  Adrien  de  Valois,  the 
brother  of  Henry,  Paris,  1681,  fol. ;  and  a  third,  containing  the  notes 
of  the  Valesii  and  Lindebrog,  with  some  of  his  own,  by  J.  Gronoviu.-, 
Leyden,  1693.  3.  A  series  of  the  Greek  Ecclesiastical  Historians,  iu 
3  vols,  fol.,  with  notes  and  Latin  translations.  They  appeared  in  the 
following  order : — Eusebius  (Paris,  1659),  Socrates  and  Sozomen 
(Paris,  166S),  Theodoretus,  Evagiius,  and  Pbilostorgius  (Paris,  1673). 
This  edition  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Historians  was  afterwards  reprinted 
at  Amsterdam,  1699,  and  at  Cambridge,  in  1720.  4.  After  his 
death  there  appeared  his  '  Notae  et  Animadversiones  in  Harpocra- 
tionem  et  P.  J.  Maussaci  Notas,'  edited  by  J.  Gronovius.  They  are 
reprinted  in  Blancard's  edition  of  Harpocration,  Leyden,  1683,  4 to. 

The  Life  of  H.  de  Valois  was  written  by  his  brother  Adrien.  It 
is  printed  in  Bates's  '  Vitae  Selectorum  aliquot  Virorum,'  and 
eome  additions  to  it  were  afterwards  published  by  P.  Burmann,  in 
1739. 
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VALOIS,  ADRIEN  DE,  commonly  called  Adrianus  Valesius,  a 
younger  brother  of  Henry  de  Valois,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  14th  of 
January  1607.  He  received  the  same  education  as  his  brother,  but 
ho  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  study  of  poetry,  oratory,  and 
history.  History,  and  more  especially  the  history  of  his  own  country, 
engaged  his  attention  for  many  years,  and  in  1646  he  published  tlio 
first  volumo  of  his  great  historical  work  of  France,  under  the  title 
'Gesta  Francorum,  seu  de  Rebus  Francicis.'  The  whole  work  consists 
of  3  vols,  fol.,  and  the  last  two  appeared  in  1658.  This  extensive  and 
very  learned  work  comprises  the  history  of  France  only  during  tho 
short  period  from  a  d.  254  to  752.  It  raised  his  reputation  so  much, 
that  in  1660  he  received  the  title  of  historiographer  to  the  king,  with 
a  pension  of  1200  livres.  The  minister  Colbert  wished  him  to 
continue  the  work,  but  De  Valois  declared  that  he  could  not,  the 
difficulties  being  insurmountable.  In  1675  he  published  a  very  useful 
work  on  the  state  of  ancient  Gaul,  entitled  '  Notitia  Galliarum  Ordine 
Alphabetico  digesta,'  in  fol.  His  edition  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
and  his  1  Life  of  Henry  de  Valois'  are  noticed  in  Valois,  Henry  de. 
His  other  works  are  now  of  little  importance,  and  a  list  of  them  is 
found  in  tho  works  cited  below.  He  died  at  Paris,  on  the  2nd  of  July, 
1692.  A  collection  of  some  minor  works  of  A.  de  Valois  was  afterwards 
published  by  his  Bon  under  the  name  of  '  Valesiana.' 

(Perrault,  Les  Homines  liiustres  qui  ont  pu.ru  en  France;  Niceron, 
Mfmoires  des  Homines  liiustres,  vol.  iii. ;  Chaufepic,  Nouveau  Diction- 
naire  Hislorique.) 

VALPY,  REV.  RICHARD,  D.D.,  was  born  December  7,  1754,  in 
the  island  of  Jersey,  where  his  father,  Richard  Valpy,  possessed  an 
estate.  He  was  the  eldest  of  six  children,  all  of  whom  died  before 
they  attained  middle  age  except  himself  and  the  Rev.  Edward  Valpy 
of  Norwich.  He  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  one  of  the  foundation 
schools  of  his  native  island,  whence  at  the  age  of  ten  years  be  was 
removed  to  the  college  of  Valogues  iu  Normandy.  There  he  remained 
five  years,  during  which  he  acquired  the  French  language,  which  he 
ever  afterwards  spoke  with  facility.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent 
to  the  grammar-school  at  Southampton,  and  afterwards  went  to  tho 
University  of  Oxford,  having  been  appointed  to  one  of  the  scholarships 
founded  in  Pembroke  College  for  natives  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 
Having  taken  his  degree  of  B.  A.  he  was  ordained  in  1777,  and  removed 
first  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  afterwards  in  October  1781  to  Reading 
in  Berkshire,  having  been  unanimously  elected  by  the  corporation 
head-master  of  the  grammar-school  there. 

In  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  master  of  Reading  School  Dr. 
Valpy  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  life.  To  elevate  the 
school  from  the  low  Btate  in  which  he  found  it  was  the  first  wish  ol 
his  youth,  and  to  maintaiu  it  at  the  height  of  reputation  to  which  he 
had  raised  it  was  the  great  object  of  his  later  years.  He  was  twice 
married,  first  in  1778,  and  secondly  in  1782.  He  survived  his  second 
wife  by  a  few  years,  and  left  a  family  of  eleven  children,  all  of  whom 
were  married  and  established  in  life  before  his  death.  In  1787  he 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Stradithall  in  Suffolk,  and  as  he  was 
obliged  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  year  at  Reading  he  visited  hi3 
parishioners  regularly  at  the  Midsummer  and  Christmas  vacations. 
About  six  years  before  his  death  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  particularly 
dimness  of  sight,  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  the  mastership  of 
Reading  School,  when  his  youngest  eon,  the  Rev.  Francis  Valpy,  was 
unanimously  elected  by  the  corporation  to  succeed  him.  Another  of 
his  sons,  A.  J.  Valpy,  was  for  many  years  a  printer  and  publisher  in 
London ;  and  a  great  number  of  valuable  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin 
works  issued  from  his  press,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  important  was 
the  new  edition  of  Stephens's  '  Thesaurus,'  by  Barker,  7  vols,  folio, 
1815-28.  Dr.  Valpy  died  March  28,  1836,  at  the  residence  of  his  son, 
Kensington,  London. 

From  his  youth  to  old  age  Dr.  Valpy  was  an  admirer  of  poetry  and 
the  drama.  The  tragedies  of  the  Greek  dramatists  were  occasionally 
represented  at  Readiug  school  by  bis  pupils,  and  he  also  adapted  some 
of  Shakapere's  Plays  for  performance  there.  He  composed  several 
elementary  works  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  different  branches  ot 
education,  among  which  a  Greek  Grammar  and  a  Latin  Grammar  have 
had  a  very  large  circulation. 

VALSA'LVA,  ANTO'NIO  MARI'A,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at 
Imola,  in  1666.  After  a  preliminary  education  by  private  tutors,  he 
was  sent  to  the  University  of  Bologna,  where  he  studied  medicine, 
and  especially  anatomy,  under  Malpighi,  Saliui,  and  others.  He 
received  his  doctor's  degree  iu  1687,  and  was  even  at  that  time 
distinguished  for  his  industry  and  learning.  After  this,  he  devoted 
himself  with  extraordinary  zeal  to  the  study  of  both  normal  and 
morbid  anatomy ;  dissecting  night  and  day,  preparing  the  dis- 
sected parts,  and  performing  experiments ;  and  all  this,  although  he 
was  of  a  weakly  constitution,  and  was  much  occupied  in  private 
practice.  He  was  equally  excellent  in  surgery  and  medicine.  Iu  the 
former  he  is  celebrated  for  having  first  in  Bologna  discarded  the 
cautery  and  adopted  the  ligature  of  the  arteries  in  amputation ;  for 
having  materially  improved  the  whole  practice  of  aural  surgery  ;  aud 
for  his  inventions  and  improvements  of  many  surgical  instruments. 
He  also  described  the  true  nature  of  the  steatomatous  tumours 
formed  by  diseased  hair-follicles,  the  morbid  anatomy  of  apparent 
glaucoma  from  amber-cataract,  and  the  constancy  of  the  seat  of 
cataract  in  the  lens  or  its  capsule.    In  medical  practice,  applying  his 
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unusually  groat  knowledge  of  morbid  anatomy,  ho  was  particularly 
celebrated  for  accuracy  of  diagnosis,  aud  for  his  skill  in  treating  those 
who  suffered  under  diseases  reputed  incurable.  To  these  ho  gave 
indeed  his  chit- f  attention  ;  striving  to  discern  what  these  diseases 
are  in  their  oarly  stagos,  when,  if  ever,  some  remedy  might  be  used. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  results  which  ho  thus  attained  was  that 
mode  of  treating  aneurisms  which  is  still  commonly  called  Valsalva's 
method,  and  which  consists  in  reducing  the  forco  of  the  patient's 
circulation  to  the  lowest  degree  compatible  with  life,  by  repeated 
bleedings,  absolute  rest,  and  starvation  ;  a  method  which,  often  as  it 
failed,  is  the  only  one  which  offers  any  prospect  of  succo.-s  in  aneurism 
of  the  aorta.  It  was  he  who  also  first  pointed  out  the  dependence 
of  hemiplegia  upon  effusion  in  tho  opposite  side  of  the  brain.  In 
normal  anatomy  he  rendered  great  scrvico  by  his  accurate  description 
of  tho  muscles  and  other  parts  of  the  ear  before  scarcely  known  ;  and 
by  his  account  of  the  muscles  of  tho  pharynx  and  soft  palate,  and  of 
the  aorta.  Among  his  errors  must  be  mentioned  his  notion  that  the 
attachment  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  round  the  optic  nervo  forms  a 
ring  capable  of  compressing  and  moderating  the  action  of  that  nerve, 
and  his  account  of  a  duct  which  he  supposed  to  pass  from  the  renal 
capsule  to  the  ovary  or  testis. 

In  1G97  Valsalva  was  made  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  University 
of  Bologna,  and  in  1705  surgeon  to  the  Hospital  of  Incurables.  He 
was  three  times  president  of  tho  Bologna  Institute;  he  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Loudon,  and  received  honours  of 
various  kinds  from  tho  states  aud  from  tho  learned  societies  of  Italy. 
He  died  at  Bologna  in  1723,  leaving  to  its  public  institutions  a  large 
philosophical  and  medical  library,  and  the  museums  of  anatomy  aud 
surgical  instruments  which  he  had  formed.  His  statue  was  placed  in 
the  hall  of  the  Institute  by  order  of  the  senate,  and  his  great  pupil, 
Morgagni,  wrote  his  life. 

Valsalva's  published  works  are  few  and  small,  though  full  of  value. 
They  are,  1.  'De  Aure  humana  Tractatus,'  Bologna,  1701,  4to.,  which 
was  several  times  afterwards  published  at  Utrecht  and  other  places, 
and  repriuted  in  Morgagui's  '  Epistoloe ; '  2.  '  Dissertationes  Tres 
Anatomicoe  Posthumae,'  Venice,  1740,  4to.,  read  at  the  Bologna 
Institute  in  1715-16-19,  and  edited  by  Morgagni.  There  is  also 
a  letter  by  Valsalva  in  Larber's  edition  of  Palfyn's  '  Surgical 
Anatomy.' 

(Morgagni,  Life,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Valsalva's  works.) 

VAN  ACHEN,  HANS,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  German 
painters  of  tho  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Cologne  in  1552.  His 
name  is  written  in  various  ways,  as  Ab  Ach,  Dach,  Dac,  Van  Aken, 
and  otherwise  ;  but  Van  Acheu  is  the  correct  form  :  a  picture  in  the 
gallery  of  Schleissheim,  near  Munich,  is  marked  'Hans  V.  Ach.  Fe. 
1593.'  His  family  name  is  not  known  ;  he  was  called  Achen,  after 
the  town  of  Achen  or  Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle),  the  birth-place  of  his 
father.  Van  Achen  was  first  instructed  by  a  painter  called  Jerrigh  by 
Van  Mander,  with  whom  he  remained  about  six  years.  He  studied 
also  the  works  of  Spranger,  whose  stylo  of  design  he  imitated,  and 
although  not  so  mannered  as  that  master,  he  never  forsook  his  style 
of  design  in  after  life.  Shortly  after  he  left  his  first  master  he  went 
to  Venice  to  acquire  the  Venetian  style  of  colouring,  which  he  learnt 
of  Gaspard  Rems,  a  Fleming,  who  at  that  period  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  colourists  at  Venice.  From  Venice  he  went  to  Florence 
and  Home.  In  Rome  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  by  several 
pictures  which  he  painted  there,  some  of  which  were  engraved  by 
Raphael  Sadeler,  who  was  at  Rome  at  the  same  time.  A  '  Nativity  of 
Christ,'  painted  for  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome,  extended  Van 
Achen's  reputation  to  Germany.  He  visited  Venice  a  second  time, 
and  whilst  there  received  an  invitation  from  Duke  William  of  Bavaria 
to  go  to  Munich,  whither  he  repaired;  and  he  received  constant 
employment  there  for  some  years,  aud  was  paid  very  highly  for  his 
works.  During  his  stay  at  Munich  he  was  repeatedly  invited  by  the 
emperor  Rudolph  II.  to  go  to  Prague ;  he  however  allowed  four  years 
to  elapse  before  he  complied  with  the  emperor's  request.  At  Prague 
he  painted  many  pictures  for  the  emperors  Rudolph  and  Matthias, 
and,  excepting  a  short  time  spent  at  Munich  and  Augsburg,  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  there.  Whilst  at  Augsburg  he  gained 
the  affections  of  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  musician  Orlando 
di  Lasso,  and  was  married  to  her.  He  died  at  Prague,  in  1615,  aged 
•ixty-tbree. 

Van  Achen  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  richest  painter  of  his 
time.  He  was  a  bold  and  a  rapid  painter,  but  was  a  great  mannerist : 
he  neglected  both  the  study  of  nature  aud  of  the  antique,  and  was 
one  of  the  leading  propagators  of  that  gross  and  heavy  style  which 
prevailed  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  It  con- 
sisted of  an  attempted  union  of  the  Florentine  and  Venetian  styles, 
and  combined  a  florid  colouring  with  exaggerated  and  mannered 
forms.  This  stylo  prevailed  generally  in  Germauy,  until  Rubens  and 
Rembrandt  and  their  imitators  spread  a  very  different  taste.  Achen's 
principal  works  are  at  Munich  :  the  best  are — the  Calling  of  St.  Peter, 
for  St.  Michael's  Church  :  a  '  St.  Sebastian,'  for  Stanislaus  Chapel, 
engraved  by  J.  Miiller ;  '  Christ  upon  the  Cross,'  with  John  aud  Mary, 
for  the  Chapel  of  the  Cross,  engraved  by  E.  Sadeler ;  and  the  '  Dis- 
covery of  the  Cross  by  St.  Helena,'  for  the  chapel  of  the  elector. 
There  are  several  of  his  works  also  in  the  Gallery  of  Vienna  :  among 
them,  portraits  of  Rudolph  II.  and  his  brother  Ernest  when  young, 


both  in  armour.  He  painted  many  portraits:  two  of  his  best  are 
considered,  the  portrait  of  Rudolph  II.,  engraved  by  R.  Sadeler; 
and  that  of  Spranger  tho  painter,  engraved  by  J.  Miiller.  Otlier 
celebrated  works  by  Achen  are— an  '  Ecco  Homo,'  engraved  by  (}. 
Andrei;  'Mary  Magdalen  in  the  Wilderness,'  by  L.  Kilian  ;  and  'Jubtice 
and  Truth,'  by  G.  A.  Wolfgang  tho  elder.  Many  other  eminent 
engravers  have  executed  plates  after  this  in.tbtcr. 

VANBKUG1I,  SIR  JOHN,  v/m  of  foreign  lineage.  Hit  grandfather, 
a  citizen  of  Ghent,  came  over  to  England  at  the  time  of  Alva's  per- 
secution of  tho  Protestants  iu  the  Netherlands,  aud  died  in  1640, 
leaving  a  handsome  fortune  to  hit  son  Giles,  who  seems  to  have  been 
at  first  engaged  in  business,  but  afterwards  it  is  said  held  the  place  of 
comptroller  of  tho  treasury  chamber.  GiltB  lived  till  1G89,  at  Chester, 
and  had  a  family  of  eight  sons  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  youngo-t 
daughter  and  colieir  of  Sir  Dudley  Carlctoo,  who  died  in  1711.  John 
was  born  in  1666,  but  whether  in  London  or  Chester  is  uncertain,  and 
beyond  that  very  little  is  known  with  certainty  respecting  him  till  he 
began  to  write  for  tho  stage.  We  have  no  account  of  his  early  studies, 
and  it  appears  rather  doubtful  if  he  was  regularly  educated  to  the  pro- 
fession of  architecture ;  certainly  no  claim  has  been  put  furth  in 
behalf  of  any  one  for  the  honour  of  having  been  the  instructor  of  such 
a  pupil.  According  to  some  anecdotes  told  of  him,  he  studied  archi- 
tecture in  France,  where,  being  detected  iu  making  drawings  of  some 
fortifications,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile.  That  he  was  sent  by 
his  father  to  that  country  at  the  age  of  nineteen  does  not  admit  of 
much  doubt;  yet  whether  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  completing  or 
commencing  his  studies  in  architecture  is  not  very  clear.  If  this  was 
the  case,  he  did  not  attend  to  them  very  diligently,  for  in  tho  course 
of  his  stay  there  he  entered  the  military  service,  though  he  did  not 
continue  in  it  very  long.  It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  no  more 
satisfactory  account  has  come  down  to  us,  for  it  would  be  instructive 
to  learn  how  an  architect  of  such  a  peculiar  taste  formed  a  style  which 
may  be  called  his  own.  Still  we  think  it  may  be  traced  to  French 
models — to  the  palaces  and  chateaux  of  that  country,  of  which  lofty 
pavilions,  turrets,  and  chimneys  were  characteristic  features,  and  pro- 
duced that  variety  of  outline  which  is  considered  the  great  merit  of 
Vanbrugh's  designs.  From  the  same  source  he  seems  to  have  derived 
his  predilection  for  arched  windows  and  horizontal  rustics,  even  to  the 
exclusion  of  variety  in  that  respect.  In  fact  he  seems  to  have  had 
little  knowledge  of,  or  eUe  little  relish  for,  the  works  of  the  Italian 
school,  since,  with  all  his  love  for  massiveness  and  boldness,  he  never 
availed  himself  of  its  more  ornate  and  diversified  modes  of  rusticated 
work. 

Whatevever  may  have  been  his  progress  up  to  that  period,  we  may 
suppose  him  to  have  acquired  some  reputation  for  architectural  skill 
previous  to  1695,  for  he  was  then  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  completing  the  palace  at  Greenwich  when  it  was  about  to  be 
converted  into  an  hospital.  About  the  same  time  he  began  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  iu  his  other  and  widely  different  career  of  a  dramatic 
writer ;  and  of  his  masterly  talent  for  comedy  his  plays  of  the  '  Pro- 
voked Wife,' the  'Relapse,'  and  the  '  Confederacy  '  (the  last  founded 
upon  Dancour's  'Bourgeoises  a  la  Mode'),  afford  sufficient  proof,  and. 
also  of  the  levity  of  his  disposition,  if  not  of  the  licentiousness  of  his 
morals.  Considered  merely  as  literary  productions  they  are  entitled  to 
great  admiration  ;  yet  so  libertine  are  they,  not  merely  in  language,  but 
iu  plot,  in  sentiment,  and  in  general  tendency,  that  they  are  calculated 
to  corrupt  as  well  as  to  please.  They  are  now  banished  not  only  from 
the  stage,  but  almost  from  the  closet ;  and  he  who  might  have  been 
the  Moliere  of  our  dramatic  literature — or  at  any  rate  a  standard 
classic  in  it — is  now  consigned  to  comparative  oblivion.  Fortunately 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  other  talent,  and  that  upon  a 
large  scale.  In  1702  he  was  employed  by  Charles,  the  third  earl  of 
Carlisle,  to  erect  a  mansion  for  him  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  castle  of  Hinderskelf ;  and  he  produced  the  palace  of  Castle 
Howard,  an  extensive  and  noble  pile  ^60  feet  in  length),  though,  like 
all  his  other  works  of  that  class,  more  satisfactory  in  its  general 
character  than  when  examined  iu  detail.  His  patron  Carlisle,  who 
was  then  earl  marshal  of  England,  signified  his  approbation  by  be- 
stowing on  him  the  honourable  and  not  unprofitable  appointment  of 
Clarencieux  kiog-at-arms,  in  1703.  His  work  of  Castle  Howard  also 
recommended  him  as  architect  to  many  noble  and  wealthy  employers, 
for  whom  he  erected  stately  mansions  iu  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Eastbury  in  Dorsetshire,  built  for 
Bubb  Doddingtou,  but  afterwards  pulled  down  by  Earl  Temple  (a 
circumstance  not  greatly  to  be  regretted,  if  we  may  judge  of  it  from 
the  designs  in  the  '  Vitruvius  Britannicus  ') ;  King's  Weston,  near 
Bristol,  which  is  greatly  admired  for  the  effect  produced  by  its  chim- 
neys; Duucombi  Hall,  Yorkshire;  Gricnsthorpe,  Yorkshire,  considered 
one  of  his  most  important  works;  Seatou  Delaval,  Northumberlind; 
aud  Oulton  Hall,  Cheshire.  He  seems  to  have  been  employed  ex- 
clusively on  works  of  this  class,  country-seats  and  mansions  :  for  no 
public  buildings  are  attributed  to  him  except  one,  which  was  a  specu- 
lation of  his  own,  conuected  with  his  dramatic  pursuits,  a  theatre  iu 
the  Haymarket,  which  afterwards  became  the  original  Opera-house,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  building.  In  this  scheme  he  was  assisted  by 
many  persons  of  quality,  aud  had  Congrcve  for  his  dramatic  coadjutor 
and  Betterton  for  mauager,  by  whom  the  house  was  opened  in  1706. 
This  '  confederacy '  of  comic  talent  was  not  however  so  successful  as 
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Vanbrngh's  piece  of  that  name,  which  was  first  brought  out  there. 
Congreve  very  soon  retired  from  the  concern,  nor  was  it  long  before 
Vanbrugh  himself  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  his  share  in  it. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  nation  voted,  as  a  monument  of  its 
gratitude  to  the  first  duke  of  Marlborough,  a  palace,  to  be  named  after 
the  victory  at  Blenheim.  The  architect  of  Castle  Howard  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  fittest  person  for  so  important  an  occasion.  Yet  if  the 
distinction  and  the  reputation  since  derived  to  him  from  the  building 
itself  have  shed  lustre  on  Vanbrugh 's  name  as  an  architect,  the  affair 
turned  out  for  him  a  very  vexatious  and  also  a  losing  one.  "  The 
secret  history  of  the  building  of  Blenheim,"  in  D'Israeli's  '  Curiosities 
of  Literature,'  shows  in  what  difficulties  the  architect  was  involved  in 
consequence  of  no  specific  fund  or  grant  for  the  work  having  been  pro- 
vided by  parliament,  and  being  afterwards  refused.  The  queen  fur- 
nished the  necessary  supplies  for  what  was  built  during  her  life;  but 
at  her  death  difficulties  increased,  and  on  that  of  the  duke,  his  wife 
Sarah,  "  that  wicked  woman  of  Marlborough,"  as  Vanbrugh  calls  her, 
discharged  him  from  his  post  of  architect,  and  refused  to  pay  what 
was  due  to  him  as  salary.  The  structure  was  however  finally  com- 
pleted accordiug  to  the  original  model,  and  as  long  as  it  stands  it  will 
be  a  monument  honourable  to  Vanbrugh.  Yet  it  was  a  long  time 
before  its  architectural  merits  were  appreciated.  Reynolds  was  almost 
the  first  who  ventured  to  express  his  approbation  of  Vanbrugh's  style, 
and  to  bear  his  testimony  as  an  artist  to  the  picturesque  magnificence 
of  Blenheim.  Such  authority,  and  afterwards  that  of  Sir  Uvedale 
Trice  and  others,  removed  the  prejudices  that  had  been  excited  by 
former  critics,  and  by  the  ridicule  thrown  upon  Vanbrugh  by  Swift 
and  Pope.  But,  in  changing,  public  opinion  ran  almost  from  one 
extreme  into  the  other:  as  it  had  been  the  fashion  to  see  in  Van- 
brugh's  architecture  nothing  but  heaviness,  it  now  became  the  fashion 
to  sco  in  it  nothing  but  picturesque  effect.  His  works  certainly  are 
heavy  ;  nnd  although  solidity  and  massiveness  are  far  from  being 
faults  iu  architecture,  they  may  be  carried  too  far.  Vaubrugh's  build- 
ings are  to  be  studied  both  with  diligence  as  to  their  merits  and  with 
caution  as  to  their  defects. 

Sir  John  died  at  his  house  at  Whitehall  (erected  by  himself),  March 
26,  1720,  leaving  a  widow,  many  years  younger  than  himself,  but  no 
family,  his  only  son  having  been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Tournay. 
Notwithstanding  the  licentiousness  of  his  pen,  his  private  character 
appears  to  have  been  amiable,  and  his  conduct  tolerably  correct ;  and 
even  his  enemies  Swift  and  Pope  admitted  that  he  was  both  "  a  man  of 
w  it  and  man  of  honour." 

VAN  CEULEN,  or  KEULEN,  LUDOLPH,  a  Dutch  mathemati- 
cian, who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ICth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  and  whose  name  indicates  that  his  family  came  originally 
from  Cologne.  He  was  born  at  Hildesheim,  but  neither  the  year  of 
liis  birth  nor  the  manner  in  which  he  was  educated  is  known  ;  and  it 
can  only  be  surmised  that  his  taste  led  him  early  to  the  study  of 
elementary  geometry  and  algebra.  He  taught  the  mathematics  at 
Breda,  and  subsequently  at  Amsterdam ;  but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on 
the  effort  which  he  made  to  express  by  numbers  the  ratio  which  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  bears  to  its  diameter.  The  determination  of 
this  ratio  has  engaged  the  attention  of  mathematicians  from  the  time 
of  Archimedes;  and  during  the  16th  century,  Metius,  Vieta,  Adrian 
Romanus,  and  Van  Ceulen  laboured,  by  extending  the  approximative 
processes,  to  reduce  the  error  within  narrower  limits.  The  diameter 
being  supposed  to  be  the  unit,  Romanus  obtained  an  expression  for  the 
circumference  in  numbers  consisting  of  seventeen  decimals,  and  Van 
Ceulen  computed  one  which  differs  from  the  truth  only  at  the  thirty- 
fifth  decimal.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  approximation  has  since 
been  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  by  means  of  the  well-known 
series  for  the  value  of  a  circular  arc  in  terms  of  its  tangent. 

Van  Ceulen  published  at  Delft,  in  1596,  a  tract  on  the  circle,  in 
Dutch ;  and  a  translation  of  it,  in  Latin,  was  published  by  Snellius  in 
1619,  under  the  title  '  De  Circulo  Adscriptis.'  The  method  pursued 
in  the  investigation  is  described  in  this  work;  and  though  extra- 
ordinary labour  must  have  been  undergone  in  the  performance  of  the 
arithmetical  computations,  it  may  be  seen  that  this  was  not  accom- 
panied by  any  display  of  genius ;  since,  beginning  with  the  known 
chord  and  the  sagitta  of  one-sixth  of  the  circumference,  the  process 
consists  in  computing  the  lengths  of  the  chords  and  taDgents  of  the 
arcs  formed  by  continual  bisections.  As  a  monument  of  patient 
industry  the  determination  has  great  merit;  and  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  computer  estimated  his  labour  highly,  for,  according  to 
Snellius,  he  requested  that  the  numerical  expression  of  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  might  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb. 

Besides  the  work  which  has  been  mentioned,  Van  Ceulen  published 
two  others,  in  Dutch,  on  mathematical  subjects,  both  of  which  were 
also  translated  in  Latin  by  Snellius,  and  published  at  Leydeu  in  1615, 
under  the  titles  'Fundamenta  Arithrnetica  et  Geometrica,' and  Zete- 
mata  (seu  problemata)  Geometrica.'  From  these  works  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  author  possessed  considerable  skill  in  the  management 
of  algebraic  quantities. 

He  died  at  Leydeu  in  1610,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  in  that  city. 

VANCOUVER,  GEORGE,  was  born,  accordiug  to  the  author  of  his 
Life  in  the  '  Biographie  Universelle,'  about  1750,  but  probably  some 
years  later.    Vancouver  himself  states,  in  the  introduction  to  the 


narrative  of  his  Voyage  round  the  "World,  that  he  entered  the  navy  in 
his  thirteenth  year;  and  John  Vancouver,  who  edited  the  work,  states 
that  his  brother's  first  appointment  was  to  the  Resolution,  by  Captain 
Cook,  in  1771. 

George  Vancouver  served  as  midshipman  on  Cook's  second  voyage 
(1772-1775) ;  and  on  the  third  voyage,  in  which  that  great  navigator 
lost  his  life  (1776-1780).  His  name  only  occurs  once  in  the  history  of 
these  two  voyages :  Captain  King  mentions  his  haviug  sent  Mr. 
Vancouver  to  Captain  Clerke  for  instructions  the  morning  after  the 
murder  of  Captain  Cook.  When  Captain  King  was  promoted  from 
being  first-lieutenant  of  the  Resolution  to  be  captain  of  the  Discovery, 
Captain  Gore  permitted  him  to  take  witli  him  "  four  midshipmen  who 
had  made  themselves  useful  to  mo  in  astronomical  calculations,  and 
whose  assistance  was  now  particularly  necessary,  as  wo  had  no  Ephe- 
meris  for  the  present  year."  Of  this  number  it  is  almost  certain  that 
Vancouver  must  have  been  one,  for  of  the  six  original  midshipmen  of 
the  Resolution,  the  two  eldest  had  by  that  time  been  promoted  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Captains  Cook  and  Clerke.  A  better 
school  for  a  seaman  than  tho  two  principal  voyages  of  so  accurate  a 
navigator  and  surveyor,  so  strict  a  disciplinarian  as  Cook,  can  scarcely 
be  imagined.  Captain  Kiug  has  borne  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the 
young  officers  in  the  expedition  of  1776-80  : — "  The  two  ships  never  lost 
sight  of  each  other  for  a  day  together,  except  twice ;  which  was  owing, 
the  first  time,  to  an  accident  that  happened  to  the  Discovery  oft'  the 
coast  of  Owhyhee;  and  the  second,  to  the  fogs  we  met  at  the  entrance 
of  Awatska  Bay.  A  stronger  proof  cannot  bo  given  of  the  skill  and 
vigilance  of  our  subaltern  officers,  to  whom  this  share  of  merit  almost 
entirely  belongs." 

The  Resolution  and  Discovery  reached  the  Nore  on  the  4th  of 
October  1780,  and  on  tho  9th  of  December  following  Vancouver  was 
created  a  lieutenant  and  appointed  to  the  Martin  sloop.  He  continued 
on  board  this  vessel  until  he  was  removed  to  the  Fame,  one  of  Lord 
Rodney's  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  remained  till  the  middle 
of  the  year  1783.  In  1784  he  was  appointed  to  and  sailed  ia  the 
Europe  to  Jamaica,  and  remained  at  that  station  till  the  vessel 
returned  to  England,  in  September  1789. 

When  Vancouver  arrived  in  England,  he  found  that  a  voyage  had 
been  planned  by  the  government  for  exploring  the  Southern  regions. 
A  vessel,  named  the  Discovery,  had  been  purchased  for  this  service, 
and  Captain  Henry  Roberts,  who  had  served  under  Cook  during  LU 
two  last  voyages,  had  been  named  to  the  command.  Commodore 
(afterwards  Admiral)  Sir  Alan  Gardner,  under  whose  flag  Vancouver 
was  then  serving,  recommended  him  to  the  Admiralty,  and  he  was 
solicited  by  the  board  to  accompany  Captain  Robert*.  Having  been 
intimate  friends  while  on  board  Captain  Cook's  ship,  the  arrangement 
was  agreeable  to  both  officers.  Towards  the  close  of  April  the 
Discovery  was  nearly  ready  to  proceed  down  the  river,  when  intel- 
ligence arrived  of  depredations  committed  by  the  Spaniards  on  dif- 
ferent branches  of  British  commerce  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ame- 
rica. The  equipment  of  the  Discovery  was  suspended,  aud  Vancouver 
resumed  his  professional  career  under  his  old  captain,  Sir  Alau 
Gardner. 

The  high  prices  obtained  by  the  sailors  of  the  Resolution  and 
Discovery,  at  Canton,  for  the  ill  selected,  half-worn  furs  which  they 
had  brought  from  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  had  attracted  a 
horde  of  adventurers  to  that  re^ioD.  Their  loose  observations,  pub- 
lished by  ignorant  book  and  map  compilers,  had  given  currency  to  the 
most  inaccurate  and  contradictory  accounts  of  the  coast.  The  dis- 
coveries of  Cook  had  alto  stimulated  the  Spaniards  to  resume  their 
long-suspended  maritime  activity.  A  survey  of  the  north-west  coast 
of  America  by  Spanish  officers  of  marine  was  commenced  in  1775, 
and  prosecuted  with  intermissions  for  several  years  with  skill  aud 
dexterity.  In  April  17S9,  an  attempt  was  made  by  some  British 
subjects  to  establish  themselves  at  Nootka  :  the  attempt  gave  umbrage 
to  the  Spanish  officers  engaged  in  the  survey ;  the  settlement  was 
forcibly  broken  up,  and  some  commanders  of  British  merchantmen 
made  prisoners,  and  their  vessels  and  cargoes  seized.  The  court  of 
Spain  yielded  to  the  representations  made  by  the  British  resident, 
and  at  his  request  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Spanish  commandant  at 
Nootka,  instructing  him  to  deliver  up  possession  of  the  country  and 
buildings  to  the  British  officer  by  whom  the  letter  should  be  delivered 
to  him,  was  transmitted  to  the  court  of  St.  James's  by  Count  Florida 
Blanca.  The  Discovery  was  again  put  in  commission ;  the  Chatham, 
an  armed  tender,  destined  to  accompany  her;  and  in  March  1791, 
Vancouver  was  appointed  to  command  these  vessels  on  an  expedition 
to  the  noith-west  coast  of  America.  His  instructions  were,  to  receive 
the  surrender  of  Nootka  by  the  Spaniards;  to  make  an  accurate 
survey  of  the  coast  from  the  30th  degree  of  N.  lat.  northwards ;  and 
to  inquire  after  any  communications,  by  inlets,  rivers,  or  lakes,  between 
the  coast  and  Canada.  Tho  summers  of  1792-93  were  allowed  for 
the  execution  of  the  survey;  the  intervening  winter  was  to  be  spent 
in  completing  the  examination  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  After  the 
completion  of  the  survey,  the  vessels  were  to  return  to  England  by 
Cape  Horn,  aud,  if  practicable,  to  examine  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  from  the  south  point  of  the  island  of  Chiloe,  supposed  to 
be  about  44°  S.  lat.,  in  order  to  ascertain  which  was  the  most  southern 
Spanish  settlement,  and  what  harbours  there  were  south  of  that 
settlement. 
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The  expedition  sailed  from  Falmouth  on  the  1st  of  April  1791. 
Tho  closo  of  that  year  and  the  beginning  of  179*2  were  txviipi.  <l  in 
an  examination  of  tho  Sandwich  Islands.  On  tho  ]  Gth  of  Mareh  tho 
vessels  sailed  for  tho  coast  of  America,  which  thoy  struck  in  39"  27' 
N.  lat.  They  ran  down  the  coast,  examining  it  minutely,  to  Nootka, 
where  the  frank  and  honourable  conduct  of  Quadra,  tho  Spanish  com- 
mander, rendered  the  diplomatic  part  of  Vancouver's  commission 
easy  and  agreeable.  From  Nootka  the  expedition  returned  south- 
ward to  Sau  Francisco  de  Montcrez,  examining  more  in  detail  tho 
various  inlets  aloDg  the  coast.  When  the  season  during  which  the 
operations  of  the  Burvey  could  be  carried  on  with  safety  terminated, 
Vancouver  returned  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  On  the  29th  of  April 
ho  wa3  again  off  the  coast  of  America,  near  Capo  Mendocino.  Ho 
landed  at  Rocky  Point  (41°  2'  N.  lat.),  discovered  and  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Spaniards  in  1775.  Thence  he  ran  along  the  shoro  to 
Nootka,  where  the  coast  survey  was  resumed.  Vancouver  returned 
on  the  approach  of  winter  to  Ovvliyhee,  and  in  1791  again  returned  to 
the  American  coast,  which  he  surveyed  as  far  north  as  Cook's  Inlet. 
Having  concludod  this  operation,  he,  in  compliance  with  his  instruc- 
tions, sailed  along  tho  coast  of  South  America,  visiting  the  principal 
Spanish  settlements,  and  doubling  Cape  Horn,  brought  the  Discovery 
into  the  Shannon  on  the  13th  of  September  1795.  During  tho  whole 
of  these  operations  tho  most  cordial  assistance  and  frank  communi- 
cations were  interchanged  by  Vancouver  and  the  Spanish  officers 
engaged  in  a  simultaneous  survey  of  the  coast. 

In  1794  Vancouver  had  without  solicitation  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  post-captain.  He  was  paid  off  at  the  conclusion  of  his  voyage, 
and  from  that  time  to  his  death,  which  took  place  May  10,  1798,  he 
was  incessantly  busied  preparing  his  journals  for  publication.  Rcfore 
his  death,  all  the  charts  were  completed,  and  the  narrative  printed 
aud  corrected  as  far  as  the  40Sth  page  of  the  third  volume.  The 
little  that  remained  to  be  told  was  prepared  for  the  press  by  his 
brother  John.  Of  all  the  pupils  of  Cook,  George  Vancouver  ap- 
proached nearest  to  his  master  in  accuracy  and  persevering  energy. 
With  the  exception  of  sixteen  months,  and  the  two  years  during  which 
he  was  busy  preparing  his  journals  for  the  press,  he  was  engaged  in 
active  service  till  his  death.  The  greater  part  of  his  survey  of  the 
north-west  coast  of  America  was  performed  in  boats.  The  arduous 
service  undermined  his  constitution,  and  on  his  return  to  England  it 
was  apparent  that  his  death  must  be  a  premature  one.  The  same 
exact  enforcement  of  discipline,  and  the  same  incessant  care  of  the 
health  and  comfort  of  his  crew,  which  characterised  Cook,  were  also 
found  in  Vancouver. 

(Cook,  Second  and  Third  Voyages;  Vancouver,  Voyage  of  Discovery 
to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  round  the  World;  Humboldt,  &sai 
Politique  sur  la  Nouvella  Espagne  ;  Biographie  Universcllc.) 

VAN  DALE,  ANTON,  a  learned  Dutchman,  was  born  on  the  8th 
of  November  1638.  Ho  was  the  son  of  a  merchant,  and,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wish  of  his  parents,  he  engaged  in  mercantile  occu- 
pations up  to  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  Rut  the  desire  of 
knowledge  which  he  had  felt  ever  since  his  childhood  induced  him  to 
abandon  commerce  and  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  theology  and 
medicine.  After  the  completion  of  his  studies  he  took  his  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  :  but,  besides  his  medical  practice,  he  officiated  for 
several  years  as  a  preacher  among  the  Mennonites,  uutil  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  hospital  at  Haarlem,  whero  he  remained 
uutil  his  death,  on  the  28th  of  November  170S. 

Notwithstanding  his  medical  practice,  Van  Dale  never  abandoned 
his  theological  studies,  and  he  also  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  leisure  ' 
to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities.  His  works,  which  are 
all  of  a  theological  and  antiquarian  nature,  show  great  learning  aud 
critical  skill,  but  they  are  deficient  in  method  and  arrangement.  They 
are  all  written  in  Latin,  but  the  language  is  bad,  and  his  works  have 
ceased  to  be  of  much  use.  The  following  were  at  the  time  regarded 
as  the  most  important: — 1,  'Dissertationes  II.  de  Oraculis,'  4to,  1700; 

2,  'De  Origine  et  Progressu  Idololatriae  et  Superstitiouum,'  4to,  1C96; 

3,  'Dissertatio  super  Aristea  de  Septuaginta  Iuterpretibus,'  4to,  1705. 
Several  other  dissertations,  as  '  Super  Sanchuniathone,'  and  nine 
"Dissertationes  Antiquitatibus  et  Marmoribus  cum  Romanis  turn 
Grxcis  inservientes,'  were  published  after  his  death  (4to,  1712  and 
1743). 

YANDELLT,  DOMINIC,  an  Italian  physician,  who  paid  much 
attention  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  His  earliest  contribution  to 
natural  history  was  a  dissertation  on  some  insects  and  marine  zoo- 
phytes, accompanied  with  drawings.  This  was  published  at  Padua, 
where  he  probably  graduated,  with  tho  title  '  Dissertationes  de  Aponi- 
thermis,  de  nounullis  Insectis  terrestribus,  et  Zoophytis  marinis,'  4to, 
1758.  In  1761  he  published  an  account  of  some  of  the  Confervas 
found  in  tho  hot-springs  of  Padua.  He  visited  South  America,  aud 
remained  in  Rrazil  some  time,  and  on  his  return  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  botanic  garden  at  Lisbon.  In  176S  he  published  an 
account  of  the  dragon-tree,  and  in  1771  a  small  work  entitled  '  Fasci- 
culus Plantarum,"  which  he  dedicated  to  Sir  Joseph  Rauks.  It  was 
accompanied  with  four  engravings  of  figures  of  plants.  He  also 
wrote  against  Haller,  maintaining,  in  opposition  to  that  distinguished 
anatomist,  that  the  tendons  and  fibrous  membranes  generally  possessed 
sensibility.  This  is  said  to  have  displeased  Haller  very  much,  who 
•peaks  of  Vandelli's  labours  very  disparagingly.    He  also  wrote  some 


small  papers  on  the  actions  of  medicine  and  other  subjects,  lie  visited 
England  at  a  very  advanced  ai$e,  in  the  year  1815,  and  died  shortly 
after  his  return.  He  was  a  correspondent  of  LilltlSBIUi;  and,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Browno,  Linnaeus  named  a  genus  of  Scrophulariaceous 
plants,  in  honour  of  him,  Vandellia.  The  species  of  thii  geu us  aio 
WeBt  Indian  plants,  and  one  of  them,  tho  V.  pralentia,  in  known  in 
Cayenne  by  tho  name  of  Wild  Rasil,  and  is  esteemed  a  powerful 
vulnerary. 

VANDER  HELST,  BARTHOLOMEW,  a  celebrated  Dutch  portrait 
painter,  was  born  at  Haarlem  in  161 3,  or,  according  to  tho  'Museo 
Fiorentino,'  in  1601.  He  wa»  one  of  the  best  portrait-painters  of  bis 
timo,  and  had  by  somo  been  compared  with  Vandyck.  He  excelled 
equally  in  tho  head  and  figure  and  in  the  accessories,  which  ho  painted 
With  the  fidelity  of  representation  almost  peculiar  to  the  painters  of 
his  nation  :  he  also  coloured  richly  and  drew  well.  He  painted  like- 
wise small  historical  pieces,  and  had  great  skill  in  landscape-painting. 

In  the  town-house  of  Amsterdam  there  is  a  large  picture  by  Yan- 
der  Heist,  containing  twenty-four  full-length  portraits  of  officers  of 
the  train-band  of  that  place,  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  pronounced 
the  finest  picturo  in  the  town-house,  and  one  of  the  best  pictures 
of  portraits  in  the  world.  Ho  says,  "  This  is  perhaps  the  first  picture 
of  portraits  in  the  world,  comprehending  more  of  those  qualities 
which  make  a  perfect  portrait  than  any  other  I  have  ever  seen  :  they 
are  correctly  drawn,  both  heads  and  figures,  and  well  coloured;  and 
have  great  variety  of  action,  characters,  and  countenances,  aud  those 
so  lively,  and  truly  expressing  what  they  are  about,  that  the  spectator 
has  nothing  to  wish  for."  This  picture  is  dated  1648.  There  is  a 
portrait  by  him  of  a  Lady  (No.  140)  in  tho  National  (,'allery. 
Vander  Heist  was  still  living  in  1668  :  Pilkington  and  some  others 
mention  1670  as  the  date  of  his  death;  Houbraken  gives  no  date,  and 
Nagler  says  the  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  Vander  Heist  left  a 
son,  according  to  Houbraken,  who  painted  battle-pieces  and  landscapes, 
but  he  was  very  inferior  to  his  father. 

VANDER  HEYDEN,  JAN,  a  celebrated  Dutch  architectural 
painter,  was  born  at  Gorcum  in  1637.  He  learnt  originally  of  an 
obscure  painter  on  glass,  aud  commenced  early  without  other  iustruc- 
tion  to  paiut  pictures  of  old  buildings,  churches,  palaces,  and  other 
architectural  views.  He  is  unrivalled  for  the  representation  of  modern 
architecture  :  his  pictures  are  remarkable  for  their  elaborate  finish  aud 
the  beautiful  arrangement  of  their  masses  of  light  aud  shade  ;  and  yet, 
through  their  admirable  perspective  and  harmony  of  colouring  they 
have  all  the  softness  and  truth  of  nature,  and  in  this  respect  are  supe- 
rior to  the  works  of  Canaletto. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says  that  the  works  of  Vander  Heyden  have 
"  the  effect  of  nature  seen  in  a  camera-obscura."  There  are  several  of 
his  works  in  this  country.  In  tho  collection  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  there 
is  a  very  small  view,  on  wood,  of  a  street  in  Cologuo,  with  figures  by 
A.  Vandervelde,  which  was  purchased  for  415  guineas.  There  is  also 
in  the  collection  of  Lord  Ashburnham  a  small  town  view,  on  wood, 
with  twenty  figures  by  A.  Vandervelde,  which  was  sold  for  600/.  It 
was  taken  by  the  French,  aud  was  placed  for  some  time  in  the  Louvre, 
but  was  sent  back  to  Holland  at  the  general  restoration  of  the  works 
of  art  carried  off  by  the  French  to  tueir  rightful  owners.  There  is 
likewise  in  the  Bridgewater  Gallery  au  excelleut  specimen  of  the  works 
of  Vander  Heyden.  A.  Vandervelde  painted  figures  iu  many  of  Vaudcr 
Heydeu's  pictures,  and  after  that  painter's  death  he  was  assisted  by 
Liugelbach.  One  of  his  best  pictures  is  a  view  of  the  town-house  of 
Amsterdam  :  it  is  now  iu  the  Louvre.  He  painted  also  views  of  the 
Royal  Exchauge  of  London,  aud  of  the  London  Monument. 

Vander  Heyden  was  a  mechauic  as  well  as  a  painter,  and  he  is  said 
by  some  Dutch  writers  to  have  been  the  iuveutor  of  fire-engines.  This 
is  however  not  sufficiently  attested ;  yet  he  is  known  to  have  been  a 
great  improver  of  those  machines,  both  in  their  efficiency  and  porta- 
bility. He  published  in  1690  a  book  in  folio  upon  the  subject,  with 
illustrations  drawn  aud  etched  by  himself;  and  he  was  appointed  by 
the  authorities  of  Amsterdam  to  the  office  of  director  of  the  fire- 
engines  of  that  city,  with  an  annual  salary.  This  appointment  inter- 
fered with  Vauder  Heyden's  time  for  painting  :  he  executed  several 
good  pictures  after  it  notwithstanding.    He  died  September  2>,  1712. 

VANDER  MEER,  JAN.  There  were  apparently  three  Dutch 
painters  of  this  name,  but  the  accounts  of  them  do  not  agree  :  some 
writers  relate  of  only  two  artists  what  others  relate  of  three. 

Jan  Vandek  Meeu,  the  old,  was  born  at  Rotterdam  in  1627.  He 
painted  in  various  styles,  but  excelled  chiefly,  according  to  D'Argen- 
ville,  in  small  landscapes  with  figures,  and  iu  sea-pieces,  in  which  he 
displayed  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  ships.  This 
account  has  however  been  questioned,  for  Vander  Meer  painted  his- 
torical pieces  aud  portraits,  and  is  said  also  to  have  painted  some 
battle-pieces ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  same  painter  should 
practise  in  so  many  different  hues.  According  to  Houbraken,  he  visited 
Italy  and  spent  some  years  in  Rome.  In  1664  he  was  dean  of  the 
guild  of  painters  in  Amsterdam,  and  was  at  one  time  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstances :  he  purchased  a  picture  of  De  Heeui  for  2000  florins, 
which  eventually  proved  of  great  service  to  him.  In  1672,  when 
nearly  all  his  property  was  either  destroyed  or  stolen  by  the  French  at 
Utrecht,  he  presented  this  picture  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  gave 
him  a  situation  uuder  the  government,  aud  iu  1674  created  him  a 
counsellor.    The  landscapes  and  other  small  pieces  attributed  to  tuis 
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painter  are  executed  in  a  light  and  free  manner,  but  are  too  blue  in 
the  distances.  According  to  Van  Eynden  and  Vander  Willigen,  in 
their  '  History  of  National  Art,'  Vander  Meer  painted  only  history  and 
portrait.    The  date  of  his  death  is  \ariously  given  from  1691  to  1711. 

•Ian  Vander  Meer.  the  younger, a  relation,  and, according  to  some, 
the  sou  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1650.  lie  was  first  instructed 
by  the  elder  Vander  Meer,  and  after  his  death  he  became  the  scholar 
of  N.  Berghem,  in  whose  style  he  executed  a  few  pictures,  but  he 
painted  chiefly  landscapes  with  sheep  and  goats.  His  landscapes  are 
excellent,  and  in  painting  sheep,  which  predominate  in  his  pictures,  he 
has  not  been  equalled  by  any  of  his  countrymen  :  he  Beldcui  painted 
horses  or  cattle.  He  excelled  also  in  making  pen-and-ink  drawings, 
which  he  shaded  very  skilfully  with  Indian  ink.  He  etched  likewise 
a  few  plates  in  a  very  masterly  manner.  He  died  in  1700,  in  great 
poverty,  brought  on  by  intemperate  habits.  Some  of  the  pictures 
attributed  to  the  elder  Vander  Meer  have  been  most  likely  painted  by 
the  younger. 

The  supposed  third  artist  of  this  name  is  by  some  writers  called 
John,  and  by  others  Jacob ;  and  the  misfortune  said  to  have  happened 
to  the  elder  Vander  Meer  at  Utrecht  is  related  of  this  artist,  but  the 
accounts  are  too  discrepant  to  enable  us  to  say  decidedly  whether 
there  were  three  or  only  two  artists  of  this  name. 

VANDEltMEULEN,  ANTONY  FRANCIS,  a  celebrated  Flemish 
landscape-  and  battle-painter,  was  horn  at  Brussels  in  1034.  He 
was  the  scholar  of  Peter  Suayers,  and  painted  some  good  battles  in  the 
style  of  his  master  while  still  very  young.  Some  of  the-e  pictures 
were  seen  by  the  French  minister  Colbert,  who  invited  Vandermeulen 
to  Paris,  and  held  out  such  hopes  to  him  that  he  was  induced  to  leave 
his  own  country  and  settle  in  the  French  capital,  where  he  was  allowed 
a  pension  of  2000  francs  by  Louis  XIV.,  besides  being  paid  handsomely 
for  his  works.    His  pension  was  afterwards  increased  to  0000  francs. 

Vandermeulen  accompanied  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Netherlands  in  some 
of  his  campaigns,  and  made  drawings  of  all  the  fortified  places  vi>ited 
by  the  king  or  his  army,  aud  of  all  the  sieges,  battles,  and  engagements 
in  which  he  was  successful.  The  pictures  painted  from  these  de-igns 
are  highly  valued  both  for  their  faithful  representation  of  the  localities 
and  lor  iheir  correct  costume.  He  excelled  also  iu  horses,  which  he 
designed  with  great  spirit.  His  execution  was  free  and  his  colouring 
generally  rich,  but  his  landscapes  are  rather  too  green  in  tone  :  his 
handling  is  iu  the  style  of  Van  Uden  and  Wildens. 

Vandermeulen's  principal  works,  twenty-nine  in  number,  were  in 
the  Chateau  de  Marly.  There  are  now  many  of  them  in  the  Louvre 
aud  many  others  at  Versailles.  Theae  pictures  are  mostly  of  a  large 
size  :  they  were  dead-coloured  from  bis  designs  by  his  scholars,  Martin 
the  elder,  Baudouin,  and  Bonuart,  but  were  all  finished  by  himself. 
The  best  are  views  of  Luxembourg  and  Fontainebleau,  the  Entrance 
of  Louis  XIV.  into  Arras,  Dinant,  and  another  city,  and  the  Passage 
of  the  King  over  the  Pout-Neuf. 

Vandermeulen  was  a  member  of  the  highest  class  of  the  French 
Academy.  He  was  the  friend  of  Le  Brun,  and  after  the  death  of  his 
first  wife  he  married  a  niece  of  that  painter,  who  by  her  misconduct  is 
said  to  have  sent  her  husband  prematurely  to  the  grave.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1090.  Many  of  bis  pictures  and  designs  have  been  engraved; 
the  prints  after  his  works  amount  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty. 

Peter  Vandermeulen,  the  brother  of  Charles  Anthony,  painted 
some  battles  for  William  III.  of  England :  he  came  to  this  country  in 
1670.    He  was  origiually  a  sculptor. 

VANDERMONDE,  a  French  mathematician  and  philosopher,  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1735,  and  during  his  childhood,  his  health  being  deli- 
cate, his  father,  a  physician  of  Landrecies,  caused  him  to  be  early 
taught  to  sing,  in  the  hope  that,  by  the  exercise  of  his  voice,  his  lungs 
might  acquire  strength. 

When  he  was  thirty  years  of  age  he  was  introduced  to  Fontaine,  in 
whose  society  he  felt  so  much  pleasure  that  he  became  his  pupil,  and 
immediately  applied  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics. In  this  he  appears  to  have  succeeded  so  far,  that  on  being 
recommended  by  his  friend  Dusejourto  propose  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  admission  to  the  Aeaddmie  des  Sciences,  he  prepared  a  memoir 
on  the  resolution  of  algebraic  equations,  which  he  read  at  a  sitting  of 
that  learned  body  in  1771.  Having  been  elected,  he  subsequently 
presented  several  other  memoirs  on  mathematical  subjects  :  among 
these  may  be  mentioned  one  entitled  '  Recherches  analytiques  sur  les 
Irrationelles  d'une  nouvelle  espe"ce,'  and  another  on  the  elimination  of 
unknown  quantities. 

Vandermonde  had  always  a  decided  taste  for  music,  and  during 
several  years  he  made  it  a  particular  object  of  study.  Having  analysed 
the  works  of  the  best  musicians  of  the  time,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  whole  art  was  founded  on  one  general  law,  by  which,  with  the 
aid  of  mathematical  processes,  it  would  be  possible  for  any  person  to 
become  a  composer ;  and  he  explained  the  nature  of  his  method  before 
the  Academic  in  1788,  and  again  in  1790.  His  two  '  Mdmoires'  were 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  certain  members  who  were  appointed 
to  examine  them  ;  and  though  a  favourable  report  was  made  by  Gliick, 
Philidor,  and  Piccini,  the  opinions  were  not  unanimous ;  the  mathe- 
maticians are  said  to  have  found  in  the  '  Mdmoires'  too  much  music, 
and  the  musicians  too  much  mathematics. 

The  versatility  of  his  taste  and  talent  led  Vandermonde  next  to  the 
Study  of  chemistry  ;  and  becoming  connected  with  Lavoisier,  Monge, 


and  Berthollet,  he  was  engaged  for  a  time  in  making  experiments  on 
the  gases  and  on  the  composition  of  iron  and  steel. 

After  the  death  of  Vaucanson,  Vandermonde  was  appointed  to  the 
direction  of  a  conservatory  or  museum  for  arts  aud  manufactures 
which  had  been  formed  by  that  philosopher ;  and  considering  it  as  a 
collection  which  might  be  made  highly  useful  to  the  country,  he  spared 
no  pains  or  expense  to  augment  it  with  models  of  all  the  different 
machines  which  he  could  procure.  Tkis  was  the  original  of  the  Con- 
servatoire pour  les  Arts  et  Metiers,  which  was  afterwards  removed  to 
the  Abbaye  St.  Martin. 

From  a  conversation  with  M.  Senovert,  the  translator  of  Stewart's 
'  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,'  he  was  induced  to  study  that  branch 
of  science  ;  and  applying  himself  to  it  with  his  usual  ardour,  he  was 
soon  above  the  level  of  his  countrymen  in  his  knowledge  of  that  intri- 
cate subject.  On  the  formation  of  the  Ecole  Normalc  he  was  appointed 
in  1795  professor  of  political  economy  in  that  institution,  aud  in  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  first  class  of  the  Institut. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  Vandermonde  entered  into 
the  clubs  which  were  then  formed,  purely,  it  is  said,  as  a  philosopher, 
that  he  might  study  the  characters  of  the  men  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  those  turbulent  times,  and  without  taking  any  active 
part  iu  the  measures  which  were  then  put  in  practice. 

He  exhausted  his  private  fortune  in  advancing  the  objects  of  the 
museum  which  had  been  committed  to  his  care ;  and  being  paid,  like 
other  public  functionaries,  in  assignats,  the  depreciation  of  these 
reduced  him  to  poverty.  He  died  of  a  vomiting  of  blood,  on  the  1st 
of  January  1790. 

His  works  consist  only  of  the  '  Mdmoires,'  which  are  printed  in  the 
volumes  of  the  Acaddmie  des  Sciences.  His  lively  imagination  seems 
to  have  carried  him  too  rapidly  from  one  subject  to  another  to  permit 
him  to  acquire  a  profound  knowledge  of  any  ;  and  thus  the  reputation 
which  he  acquired  during  his  life  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  at 
his  death,  or  to  have  survived  only  for  a  time  in  the  memory  of  his 
friends. 

VANDER VELDE,  ADRIAN.  This  celebrated  painter  was  born 
at  Amsterdam  iu  1039,  and  showed  great  ability  for  drawing  at  an 
early  age.  He  became  the  scholar  of  John  Wynants,  with  whom  he 
remained  some  years.  Adrian  Vandervelde  excelled  in  landscapes, 
in  cattle,  and  iu  small  figures,  and  was  of  great  assistance  to  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  painters  of  his  time  by  embellishing  their 
pictures  with  figures,  and  thus  adding  greatly  to  their  value.  He 
painted  figures  in  the  pictures  of  Wynants,  Vander  Heyden,  Ruysdael, 
Hobbema,  Moucheron,  and  others.  Vandervelde  executed  likewise 
some  historical  pieces,  in  which  he  was  very  successful;  he  painted  a 
'  Taking  down  from  the  Cross '  for  a  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Amster- 
dam, in  which  the  figures,  though  less  than  life,  were  of  a  considerable 
size  ;  and  he  left  several  other  works  of  a  similar  description  unfinished 
at  his  death  in  1072,  in  only  his  thirty-third  year.  Considering  the 
early  age  at  which  he  died,  his  pictures  are  very  numerous,  yet  they 
are  sold  for  very  high  prices. 

Adrian  Vandervelde  was  well  acquainted  with  the  human  figure,  and 
also  with  everything  else  that  he  painted.  He  was  extremely  indus- 
trious, and  was  constant  in  his  recourse  to  nature  in  the  studies  of  all 
his  works  :  the  various  effects  of  light  upon  the  trees  and  other  objects 
of  his  landscapes,  both  in  the  morning  and  evening  scenes,  are  remark- 
ably true  to  nature,  and  are  managed  with  perfect  mastery  of  his 
materials.  He  is  distinguished  also  for  the  extreme  delicacy  of  drawing 
of  all  the  objects  which  he  represented. 

VANDERVELDE,  or  VANDEVELDE,  WILLIAM,  called  the  Old, 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  son  of  the  same  name,  a  very  celebrated 
marine  painter,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1010.  Of  his  early  studies  little 
is  known,  but  he  appears  as  a  boy  to  have  been  bred  to  the  sea  ;  and  it 
was  during  the  voyages  of  his  youth  that  he  acquired  his  love  for  the 
sea  and  his  knowledge  of  ships,  which  was  eventually  of  such  eminent 
service  to  him  a3  a  marine  painter.  He  distinguished  himself  early  by 
some  drawings  of  sea-fights,  and  he  was  in  consequence  commissioned 
by  the  States  of  Holland  in  1666  to  accompany  Admiral  de  Ruyter  on 
board  the  Dutch  fleet,  for  the  purpose  of  making  designs  of  whatever 
engagements  might  take  place  between  the  Dutch  aud  English  fleets. 
He  made  some  admirable  drawings  of  the  great  engagement  which 
took  place  off  Ostend  in  June  in  that  year.  By  these  aud  other  designs 
he  acquired  such  a  reputation  that  he  was  invited  in  1675  to  England 
by  Charles  II.,  who  granted  him  a  pension  of  100Z.  per  annum,  with 
the  title  of  painter  of  sea-fights  to  the  king.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
so  zealous  in  the  service  of  Charles,  as  to  be  ungrateful  to  his  country  : 
he  led  the  English  fleet  to  burn  Schelling. 

Vandevelde  did  not  paint  his  designs  :  they  were  generally  executed 
with  a  pen  upon  paper  fixed  upon  canvas,  upon  parchment,  or  upon 
white  prepared  canvas ;  he  also  executed  some  in  black  and  white  : 
every  part  is  drawn  and  made  out  with  a  knowledge  and  precision 
unrivalled  in  that  style.  Some  of  his  designs  were  painted  in  oil  by 
his  son,  who  lived  with  him  in  this  country,  and  received  from  the 
king  also  a  pension  of  100?.  per  annum  for  that  express  purpose.  A 
copy  of  the  following  privy-seal  was  purchased  among  the  papers  of 
Pepys,  and  was  given  by  Dr.  Rawlinson,  the  antiquary,  to  Vertue,  the 
engraver : — "  Charles  the  Second,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c,  to  our 
dear  cousin,  Prince  Rupert,  and  the  rest  of  our  commissioners  for  exe- 
cuting the  place  of  lord  high-admiral  of  England,  greeting.  Whereas  we 
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have  thought  fitt  to  allow  the  salary  of  one  hundred  poundH  per  annum 
jnto  William  Vandevelde  the  elder,  for  taking  and  making  draughts 
of  sea-fights ;  and  the  like  Balary  of  one  hundred  poundH  per  annum 
unto  William  Vandevelde  tho  younger,  for  putbiug  the  said  draughts 
into  colours  for  our  particular  uso ;  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  woo 
do  hereby  authorise  and  require  you  to  issue  your  orders  lor  the 
present  and  future  establishment  of  the  said  salaries  to  the  aforesaid 
William  Vandevelde  the  elder,  and  William  Vandevelde  the  younger, 
to  be  paid  unto  them  and  cither  of  them  during  our  pleasure;  and  for 
so  doing  these  our  letters  shall  be  your  eullicient  warrant  and  discharge. 
Given  under  our  privy-seal  at  our  pallacc  of  Westminster,  the  20th  day 
of  February,  in  the  2Cth  year  of  our  roign."  After  the  death  of  Charles, 
James  continued  the  pension. 

Vandevelde  witnessed  many  of  the  fights  that  ho  drew  :  he  attended 
the  engagement  at  Solebay  in  a  small  vessel  by  order  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  He  died  in  London,  and  was  buried  in  St.  James's  Churchyard ; 
the  following  inscription  was  engraved  on  his  tombstone:  "Mr.  William 
Vandevelde,  senior,  late  paiuter  of  sea-fights  to  their  majesties  king 
Charles  II.  and  king  James,  dyed  1693." 

VANDERVELDE  or  VANDEVELDE,  WILLIAM,  the  Younger, 
was  greatly  superior  to  his  father,  aud  is  accounted  by  connoisseurs 
the  beBt  marine-painter  that  ever  lived  ;  but  in  representing  the  gran- 
deur of  a  stormy  ocean  he  is  very  far  inferior  to  Turner,  and  in  truth 
of  colour  and  transparency  he  is  inferior  also  to  Stanfield.  William 
Vandcrvelde  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1C33,  and  was  taught  by  his 
father  until  he  came  to  England,  when  he  was  placed  with  Simon  de 
Vlieger,  a  clever  ship-painter.  Young  Vandervelde  came  early  to  this 
country,  and  lived  probably  with  his  father  at  Greenwich  :  ho  died  on 
April  6,  1707.  The  works  of  the  younger  Vandervelde  are  very 
valuable  :  the  best  of  them  are  in  England.  His  calms  and  his  storm- 
pieces  are  equally  excellent,  aud  they  are  all  remarkable  for  their 
delicacy  of  drawing  and  transparency  of  colouring.  Walpole  says  of 
him,  "  William  Vandevelde,  the  son,  was  the  greatest  man  that  has 
appeared  in  this  branch  of  painting ;  the  palm  is  not  less  disputed 
with  Raffaelle  for  history,  than  with  Vandevelde  for  sea-pieces."  Two 
of  the  younger  Vandervelde's  pictures  are  in  the  National  Gallery, 
4  A  Calm  at  Sea,'  and  '  A  Fresh  Gale  at  Sea  ; '  but  they  are  of  small 
size  and  little  importance.  The  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere 
at  Bridgwater-House  is  very  rich  in  Vanderveldes,  containing  '  The 
Entrance  to  the  Brill;'  'A  Calm;'  'A  Fresh  Breeze;'  two 'Naval 
Battles;'  a  'View  of  the  Texel ; '  and  the  famous  '  Rising  of  the 
Gale,'  in  competition  with  which — and  as  a  companion  to  it — Turner 
painted  his  '  Gale  at  Sea,'  which  now  hangs  in  the  same  gallery. 

The  younger  Vandervelde  left  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who  also 
painted  sea-pieces,  and  made  good  copies  of  the  works  of  his  father. 
He  died  in  Holland.  Both  the  Vauderveldes  sat  to  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller. 

VANDER  WERFF,  ADRIAN.  This  celebrated  painter  was  born 
of  a  good  family  at  Kralinger  Ambacht  near  Rotterdam,  in  1059.  He 
studied  first  with  Cornelius  Picolett,  a  good  portrait  painter,  but  at 
the  ago  of  thirteen  was  placed  with  Eglon  Vander  Neer,  with  whom 
he  remained  four  years,  aud  made  such  progress  as  to  render  his 
master  great  assistance  in  his  works.  At  the  early  age  of  seventeen 
Vander  Werff  set  up  for  himself  as  a  portrait  painter  at  Rotterdam. 
He  painted  small  portraits  in  oil,  in  the  style  of  Netscher :  he  how- 
ever soon  got  tired  of  this  branch,  aud  took  to  historical  painting  ; 
and  he  was  remarkably  successful  in  disposing  of  his  first  pictures. 
Perhaps  no  painter  ever  rose  more  steadily  to  fortune  than  Vander 
Werff ;  every  year  added  to  his  wealth  and  to  his  reputation.  He 
painted  a  picture  for  an  East  India  merchant  of  the  name  of  Steen  at 
Amsterdam,  where  he  had  been  with  his  master  Vander  Neer,  which 
was  apparently  the  making  of  his  fortune.  It  attracted  the  attention 
of  and  was  purchased  by  the  Elector  John  William  of  the  Pfalz,  when 
passing  through  Amsterdam  ;  and  when  that  prince  was  at  Rotterdam 
in  1696,  he  visited  Vander  Werff,  and  ordered  two  pictures  of  him  : 
his  own  portrait,  for  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  a  Judgment  of 
Solomon,  which  pictures  he  requested  Vander  Werff  to  bring  to  him 
in  person  to  Dusseldorf,  in  the  following  year.  Vander  Werff  took 
the  pictures,  and  the  elector  was  so  well  satisfied  with  them,  that  he 
wished  to  take  the  painter  into  his  service,  and  offered  him  a  noble 
Balary  :  Vander  Werff  however  consented  to  give  up  only  six  months 
in  the  year  to  the  elector,  and  was  allowed  a  salary  of  4000  florins, 
but  it  was  raised  to  6000  upon  his  afterwards  consenting  to  devote 
nine  months  in  the  year  to  the  prince,  who  presented  him  with  his 
portrait  set  in  diamonds,  and  honoured  him  with  knighthood  for  him 
and  his  heirs.  He  purchased  also  at  a  high  price  the  works  which 
Vander  Werff  executed  during  the  remaining  three  months  of  the  year. 

Vander  Werff  received  very  high  prices  for  his  pictures.  After 
the  death  of  the  elector  in  1716,  he  was  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  them 
to  whom  he  pleased ;  and  in  the  following  year,  1717,  he  sold  three 
to  one  nobleman  for  10,000  florins,  a  Judgment  of  Paris  for  5500 
florins,  a  Holy  Family  for  2500  florins,  aud  a  Magdalen  for  2000 
florins.  In  the  year  after  he  sold  another  Judgment  of  Paris  for 
6000  florins,  and  a  Flight  into  Egypt  for  4000  florins:  shortly  after- 
wards he  sold  to  an  English  gentleman  ten  pictures  for  33,000  florins ; 
and  after  his  death,  a  painting  of  the  Prodigal  Son  was  sold  for  5500 
florins.    He  died  November  12,  1722. 

The  pictures,  or  tho  greater  part  of  them,  painted  by  Vander 
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Werff  for  tho  elector  John  William,  which  formed  part  of  tho  DU 
dorf  collection,  are  now  in  tho  I'liiakotbek  at  Munich,  irbm  there  are 
twenty-nine  paintings  by  Vander  Weill',  including  the  Fifteen  ,\1>m- 
terits  of  tho  Roman  Church,  and  many  of  hi«  beet  pi  MM  h.  The  S 
Homo,  containing  many  small  figures,  painted  in  10'J.i  ;  A.I  raham  with 
Sarah  and  Hagar,  painted  iu  \U\fj  ;  and  a  Maj/dal'  n  in  this  Wild'  n .« ••  •, 
painted  in  1707  ;  aro  remarkable  works,  equally  excellent  in  comp'i- 
sition,  drawing,  colouring  and  execution,  aud  aro  perhaps  almost 
unequalled  for  their  delicate  and  elaborate  finish;  yet  through  an 
artificial  chiaroscuro  they  have  a  cold  and  inanimate  effect,  which 
greatly  detracts  from  the  gratification  the  spectator  might  bo  expected 
to  experience  in  contemplating  such  exquisite  works  of  art.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  saw  most  of  theso  works  at  Dusseldorf  before  the 
collection  at  that  place  was  purchased  by  the  late  king  of  Bavaria, 
and  in  his  'Journey  to  Flanders  and  Holland'  he.  has  made  some 
remarks  on  these  pictures,  which  define  admirably  the  beauties  and 
defects  of  this  paiuter.  He  says  :  "  His  pictures,  whether  great  or 
small,  certainly  afford  but  little  pleasure.  Of  their  want  of  effect  it 
is  worth  a  painter's  while  to  inquire  into  the  cause.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  appears  to  me,  his  having  entertained  an  opinion  that  tho 
light  of  a  picture  ought  to  be  throwu  solely  on  the  figures,  aud  little 
or  none  on  the  ground  or  sky.  This  gives  great  coldness  to  the  effect, 
and  is  so  contrary  to  nature  and  the  practice  of  those  painters  with 
whose  works  ho  was  surrounded,  that  we  cannot  help  wondering  how 
he  fell  into  this  mistake.  In  describing  Vanderwerf's  manner,  were 
I  to  say  that  all  the  parts  everywhere  melt  into  each  other,  it  might 
naturally  be  supposed  that  the  effect  would  be  a  high  degree  of  soft- 
ness; but  it  is  notoriously  the  contrary,  aud  I  think  for  the  reason 
that  has  been  giveu  ;  his  flesh  has  the  appearance  of  ivory  or  plaster, 
or  some  other  hard  substance.  What  contributes  likewise  to  give 
this  hardness,  is  a  want  of  transparency  in  his  colouring,  from  his 
admitting  little  or  no  reflection  of  light.  He  has  also  the  defect  which 
is  often  found  in  Rembrandt,  that  of  making  his  light  only  a  spot." 

VAN  DER  WE  YUEN,  ROGER,  the  elder,  a  celebrated  early 
Flemish  painter,  whom  recent  researches  have  identified  with  Roger 
of  Bruges,  the  Ruggicri  da  Bruggia  of  Vasari,  and  Rogeriut  Gull''  iu 
of  Facius.  He  was  born  about  1390,  and  was  a  scholar  of  Jan  Van 
Eyck,  whose  new  method  of  oil  painting  lie  introduced  into  Italy. 
Van  der  Weyden  practised  both  iu  distemper  and  oil,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  substitute  linen  cloth  for  panel  to  paint  on.  By 
1430  he  had  acquired  so  high  a  reputation  that  Pope  Martin  V.  pre- 
sented an  altar-piece  by  him  to  Juan  II.  of  Spain.  In  1 4 3 ' >  he  was 
appointed  painter  to  the  city  of  Brussels.  He  visited  Italy  in  1449, 
painted  an  altar-piece  for  Lionel  d'Este  of  Ferrara,  was  present  at  the 
Jubilee  in  Rome  in  1450,  and,  according  to  Wautera,  afterwards  went 
to  Paris  and  painted  there  the  picture  now  in  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
attributed  to  Van  Eyck.  He  died  at  Brussels  Juue  16,  1404,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Gudule.  Van  der  Weyden  was  the  best  of 
Van  Eyck's  scholars,  and  his  influence  was  strong  in  forming  the 
Flemish  school  ;  but  his  drawing  is  often  meagre,  and  as  a  colourist 
he  is  much  inferior  to  his  master.  The  museums  of  Antwerp,  Berlin, 
and  Munich  possess  some  of  his  best  works.  In  the  National  Gallery 
is  a  "  Deposition"  (No.  664)  by  him. 

VAN  DER  WEYDEN,  ROGER,  the  younger,  the  son,  or  more 
likely  graudsou,  of  the  preceding,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century.  Nothing  trustworthy  is  known  of  his  life,  except  that 
he  was  admitted  a  master  of  the  Antwerp  Guild  in  1528,  and  died 
in  that  city,  of  the  sweating  sickness,  in  April  15*29.  His  style  is 
formed  on  that  of  the  elder  Van  der  Weyden,  and  though  less 
vigorous  shows  more  feeling  and  refinement.  The  National  Gallery 
possesses  by  him,  '  Portraits  of  Himself  and  Wife  ;'  '  the  Magdalen  ;' 
'  Mater  Dolorosa ;'  and  '  Ecce  Homo.' 

VANDYCK,  SIR  ANTONY.  This  great  painter  was  born  at 
Antwerp,  March  22nd  1599.  His  father  was  a  glass-painter  of  Herto- 
genbasch  (Bois-le-Duc),  and  gave  his  son  his  earliest  instruction  in 
drawing ;  he  was  instructed  also  by  his  mother,  who  painted  laud- 
scapes,  and  was  very  skilful  iu  embroidery.  Before  he  became  the 
scholar  of  Rubens,  Vandyck  is  said  to  have  been  placed  with  Van 
Balen.  With  Rubens  he  made  such  progress  as  to  be  soon  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  some  of  his  master's  sketches,  aud,  according  to 
a  common  but  probably  incorrect  report,  to  excite  his  jealousy. 
Rubens  has  had  the  credit  of  having  been  actuated  by  jealousy  when 
he  advised  Vandyck  to  confine  himself  to  portrait  paiutiuL',  aud  to 
visit  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  works  of  Titiau  and  other 
great  Italian  masters.  Walpole  entertained  a  more  rational  view  :  he 
supposes  that  Vandyck  felt  the  hopelessness  of  surpassing  or  even 
equalling  his  great  master  in  his  own  line,  aud  that  he  voluntarily 
devoted  his  chief  attention  to  portrait.  If  Rubens  recommcuded 
Vandyck  to  visit  Italy,  it  was  clearly  for  Vandyck's  benefit,  and  his 
following  that  advice  clearly  shows  that  he  saw  fully  the  advantages 
to  bo  derived  from  such  a  visit,  of  which  Rubens  himself  was  au 
excellent  example.  The  immediate  cau*e  of  Rubens' s  reputed  jealousy 
of  his  scholar  is  accounted  for  by  a  variously  told  anecdote.  Diepen- 
beck,  another  of  Rubens's  scholars,  is  said  to  have  been  pushed  by 
one  of  his  companions  against  the  great  picture  of  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  upon  a  part  that  was  still  wet,  and  to  have  done  it  consi- 
derable damage,  which  was  however  so  well  repaired  by  Vandyck,  that 
Rubens  is  reported  to  have  been  at  first  better  pleased  with  that  part 
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of  the  picture  .after  the  accident  than  before  it ;  but  upon  the  circum- 
stance being  related  to  him,  to  have  become  jealous  of  Vandyck,  and 
to  have  repainted  the  part  again  himself.  Another  version  of  the 
story  says  that  this  accident  increased  his  esteem  for  Vandyck. 
Whatever  may  bo  the  real  statement  of  the  case,  Rubens  and  Van- 
dyck appear  to  have  parted  on  the  best  of  terms.  Vandyck  pre- 
sented Rubens  with  two  historical  pictures,  an  Ecce  Homo  and  Christ 
in  the  Garden  of  Olives,  and  a  portrait  of  Rubens's  second  wife :  he 
was  presented  in  return  by  Rubens  with  one  of  hi  a  most  beautiful 
horses. 

In  the  year  1623  Vandyck  sot  out  for  Italy,  but  delayed  some 
time  at  Brussels,  fascinated  by  tho  charms  of  a  peasant  girl  of  Savel- 
tbetn,  who  persuaded  him  to  paint  two  pictures  for  the  church  of  her 
native  place — a  St.  Martin  on  horseback,  painted  from  himself  and  the 
horse  given  him  by  Rubens;  and  a  Holy  Family,  for  which  the  girl 
and  her  parents  were  models.  In  Italy  he  spent  some  time  at  Venice 
and  Genoa,  whero  he  painted  many  excellent  portraits.  From  Genoa 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  also  much  patronised,  and  lived  in 
great  style.  A  portrait  of  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  painted  at  this  time, 
is  one  of  his  masterpieces  :  it  is  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  and  hangs  near  tho 
celebrated  portrait  of  Leo  X.  by  Raffaelle,  and  is  in  every  respect  an 
admirable  picture.  Vandyck  was  known  in  Rome  as  the  Pittore  Cava- 
lieresco.  He  avoided  tho  society  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  men 
of  low  and  intemperate  habits.  They  had  formed  themselves  into  a 
well-known  society  called  the  Schilder-Beut,  and  aDnoyed  Vandyck 
bo  much  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Pome  and  return  to  Genoa 
about  1G25.  Germans  were  also  admitted  into  this  society:  it  was 
not  broken  up  until  tho  year  1720.  Whilst  at  Genoa  Vandyck  received 
an  invitation  to  go  to  Palermo ;  whither  he  went,  and  he  painted  there 
portraits  of  Prince  Pbilibert  of  Savoy,  the  viceroy,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished persons;  also  the  celebrated  painter  Sophonisba  Anguisciola, 
then  in  her  D2ud  year.  He  remaiued  only  a  short  time  in  Sicily,  being 
driven  away  by  the  plague.  He  returned  to  Genoa,  and  thence  to  his 
own  country. 

Vandyck's  first  picture  after  his  return  to  Antwerp  was  a  St. 
Augustin,  for  the  church  of  the  Augustines  in  that  place,  by  which  he 
established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  first  painters  of  his  time,  and 
it  was  followed  by  his  still  more  celebrated  picture  of  the  Crucifixion 
painted  for  the  church  of  St.  Michael  at  Ghent.  He  painted  several 
other  excellent  historical  pictures,  but  acquired  greater  fame  by  his 
portraits.  He  was  in  high  favour  with  his  old  master  Kubens,  who  is 
said  to  have  offered  him  his  eldest  daughter  in  marriage,  but  Vandyck 
declined  upon  the  plea  that  he  intended  to  return  shortly  to  Rome,  or 
really,  as  some  say,  because  he  was  in  love  with  the  step  mother. 
From  Antwerp  Vandyck  went  to  the  Hague  by  the  invitation  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  Frederick  of  Na'sau,  and  painted  mauy  portraits  of 
the  principal  personages  at  that  court.  Whilst  at  the  Hague  he  heard 
of  the  great  love  of  the  arts  of  Charles  I.,  and  he  came  to  England 
with  tho  hope  of  being  introduced  to  the  king.  His  hopes  not  being 
realised,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  not  being  more  successful  in  that  place, 
he  returned  to  his  own  country.  Charles  however,  having  shortly 
afterwards  seen  the  portrait  of  the  musician  Nicolas  Lauiere,  director 
of  the  music  of  tho  king's  chapel,  requested  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who 
had  sat  to  Vandyck,  to  invite  him  to  come  again  to  England.  He 
came  to  England  about  1032;  was  lodged  by  the  king  at  Blackfriars; 
was  knighted  in  that  year,  and  in  the  year  following,  1633,  he  was 
granted  an  annual  pension  of  200Z.  for  life,  with  the  title  of  painter 
to  his  majesty,  besides  being  handsomely  paid  for  his  works.  There  is 
a  note  in  Walpole  of  a  sum  of  2801.  paid  to  Vandyck  by  the  king,  for 
various  pictures  in  1632.  For  a  simple  whole  length  the  king  paid 
25?.,  but  other  people  appear  to  have  paid  more.  Walpole  says, 
"Vandyck  had  40/.  for  a  half,  and  601.  for  a  whole  length;  a  more 
rational  proportion  than  that  of  our  present  painters,  who  receive  an 
equal  price  for  the  most  insignificant  part  of  the  picture." 

Vandyck  was  indefatigable  in  his  application  ;  he  painted  a  portrait 
in  a  day.  He  often  detained  people  who  sat  to  him  to  dinner,  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  their  countenances,  and  he 
retouched  their  portraits  again  in  the  afternoon.  He  kept  a  great 
table,  and  was  of  most  expensive  habits;  he  was  also  fond  of  music,  : 
and  was  liberal  to  musicians.  In  the  summer  he  lived  at  Eltham  in 
Kent.  Buckeridge,  in  his  '  Essay  towards  an  English  School,'  speaking 
of  Vandyck,  says,  "  He  always  went  magnificently  dressed,  had  a 
numerous  and  gallant  equipage,  and  kept  so  good  a  table  in  his  apart- 
ment, that  few  princes  were  more  visited  or  better  served."  This 
luxurious  and  sedentary  life  destroyed  his  constitution  and  wasted  his 
means.  He  endeavoured  to  repair  his  fortunes  by  the  absurd  study 
of  alchemy  and  the  search  of  the  philosopher's  stone  :  a  pursuit  in 
which  he  was  probably  encouraged,  says  Walpole,  by  the  example  of 
his  friend  Sir  Kenelm  Digby.  Shortly  before  he  died,  the  king 
bestowed  on  Vandyck,  for  a  wife.  Many,  grand-daughter  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Ruthven,  earl  of  Gowry.  Not  long  after  they  were  married,  he 
went  with  his  wife  to  Paris,  "in  hopes,"  says  Walpole,  "  of  being 
employed  in  some  public  work;"  but  after  remaining  there  for  a  short 
time,  and  seeing  no  prospects  of  success,  he  returned  to  London,  and, 
*till  bent  upon  executing  some  public  work,  he  proposed  to  the  king, 
by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  to  paint  the  walls  of  the  Banqueting-house  at 
Whitehall  with  the  history  and  procession  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 
He  made  a  design,  with  which  the  king  is  said  to  have  been  pleased, 


but  he  demanded  such  a  large  sum  for  the  carrying  it  into  execution 
(80.000Z..,  probably  a  misprint  for  8000Z.),  that  it  was  judged  unreason- 
able ;  and  whilst  the  king  was  treating  with  him  for  a  less  sum,  the 
project  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  death  of  Vandyck :  he  died  in 
London,  on  the  9th  of  December  1641 ;  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  near  the  tomb  of  John  of  Gaunt.  He  left  one 
daughter  by  his  wife  Mary  Ruthven,  who  married  Mr.  Stepney,  who 
rode  in  the  horse-guards  on  their  first  establishment  by  Charles  II. 
Notwithstanding  his  expensive  habits,  he  died  worth  about  20.000J. 

Vandyck  is  generally  allowed  to  dispute  the  palm  with  Titian  in 
portrait  painting,  and  he  is  by  some  accounted  upon  the  whole 
superior  to  him.  He  was  inferior  to  Titian  in  richness  and  warmth 
of  colouring,  but  surpassed  him  in  perhaps  every  other  respect.  Van- 
dyck is  unrivalled  for  the  delicacy  of  drawing  and  beauty  of  his 
hands ;  he  was  perfect  master  of  drawing  and  of  chiaroscuro  ;  ho  was 
admirable  in  draperies;  and  with  simplicity  of  expression  and  graco 
of  attitude,  he  combined  both  dignity  and  individuahty.  His  portraits 
generally  impress  us  with  the  feeling  that  he  has  not  only  selected  the 
most  suitable  attitude  for  the  figure,  but  that  he  has  also  chosen  the 
best  view  of  the  countenance.  His  latest  works  are  executed  in  a 
careless  though  masterly  manner,  but  some  of  his  earliest  portraits, 
particularly  some  of  those  painted  in  Italy,  combine  with  bis  own 
masterly  style  of  design  the  exquisite  finish  of  Holbein. 

Although  Vandyck  has  acquired  his  great  name  by  his  portraits,  ho 
painted  also  many  excellent  historical  pieces,  and  he  never  at  any  time 
ceased  to  paiDt  pictures  in  this  line ;  they  are  however  very  inferior 
to  his  portraits :  they  want  generally  both  feeling  and  expression. 
His  best  historical  picture,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  is 
the  'CruciGxion  between  the  two  Thieves,'  at  the  church  of  the  Recol- 
lets  at  Mechlin,  of  which  he  says,  "  This  perhaps  is  the  moat  capital 
of  all  his  works,  in  respect  to  the  variety  and  extensivencss  of  the 
design,  and  the  judicious  disposition  of  the  whole.  In  the  efforts 
which  the  thieves  make  to  disengage  themselves  from  the  cross,  he 
has  successfully  encountered  the  difficulty  of  the  art;  and  the  expres- 
sion of  grief  and  resignation  in  the  Virgin  is  admirable.  This  picture, 
upon  the  whole,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  first  pictures  in  the 
world,  and  gives  the  highest  idea  of  Vandyck's  powers  :  it  shows  that 
he  had  truly  a  genius  for  history-painting,  if  it  had  not  been  taken  off 
by  portraits." 

Vandyck's  pictures  arc  very  numerous,  almost  as  much  so  as  those 
of  Rubens.  Many  of  the  best  of  them  are  in  this  country,  at  Windsor 
Castle,  at  Hampton  Court,  at  Wilton  House,  and  at  Blenheim,  and  in 
many  other  private  collections.  His  masterpiece,  in  the  opinion  of 
Walpole,  is  the  dramatic  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  and  hi3 
secretary  Sir  Thomas  Maiuwaring,  at  Wentworth  House.  There  is 
one  also  at  Blenheim  of  this  subject,  which  Dr.  Waagen  praises  very 
highly  ;  Walpole  however  says  that  the  picture  at  Wentworth  House 
is  infinitely  superior  to  it.  At  Wilton  House  there  are  twenty-five 
pictures  by  Vandyck,  and  it  is  here,  says  Walpole,  that  Vandyck  is 
upon  his  throne;  and  the  great  portrait  of  Philip,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
with  his  family,  says  the  same  writer,  "though  damaged,  would  serve 
alone  as  a  school  of  this  master."  Charles  I.  was  painted  several  times 
by  Vandyck,  sometimes  on  horseback,  and  he  repeated  some  of  the 
portraits  of  him :  they  are  among  his  best  works.  Among  his  more  in- 
teresting works  also  is  the  series  of  portraits  of  the  most  eminent  artists 
and  others  his  contemporaries  at  Antwerp,  painted  in  small  in  chiaro- 
scuro, before  he  left  Antwerp  for  the  Hague.  The  originals  were  never 
collected,  but  they  were  etched  and  have  been  published  together,  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred,  three  times,  under  the  following  titles— 
'Icones  Virorum  doctorum,  pictorum,  chalcographorum,  &c.  numero 
centum,  ab  Antonio  Vandyck  pictore  ad  vivuni  expressM  et  ejus 
sumptu  seri  incisre  Antverpise.'  Vandyck  etched  some  of  the  plates 
himself. 

The  superb  head  of  Gevartius,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  National  Gallery 
in  London,  attributed  to  Vandyck,  is  supposed  by  some  critics  to  have 
been  painted  by  Rubens.  Passavant  and  Dr.  Waagen  are  both  of  this 
opinion,  but  they  think  that  the  rest  of  the  picture  is  the  work  of 
Vandyck.  Dr.  Waagen  has  observed  that  this  picture  cannot  be  the 
portrait  of  Caspar  Gevartius,  the  friend  of  Rubens ;  for  he  was  not 
born  until  1593,  and  it  represents  a  man  between  50  and  60  ;  and  that 
if  it  represents  the  canon  John  Gevartius,  it  cannot  have  been  painted 
by  Vandyck,  for  he  died  in  1623,  whilst  Vandyck  was  in  Italy;  nor 
can  it  have  been  painted  by  him  before  he  went  to  Italy,  for  it  is  not 
the  production  of  a  young  hand.  It  is  clear  from  the  print  by  P. 
Pontius  that  it  is  the  head  of  Cornells  Van  der  Geest.  There  are  four 
other  works  by  Vandyck  in  the  National  Gallery — A  'Portrait  of 
Rubens/  '  The  Emperor  Theodosius  refused  Admission  into  the  Church 
by  St.  Ambrose,'  which  is  little  more  than  a  free  copy  of  the  picture 
by  Rubens  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna ;  a  similar  study  of 
Rubens's  'Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes  ;'  and  a  '  Study  of  Horses.' 

(Houbraken,  Groote  Schouburgh,  <Lc;  Descamps,  La  Vie  des  Peinlrei 
Flamands,  &c. ;  Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England;  Passa- 
vant, Kunstrcise  durch  England  und  Bclgien;  Waagen,  Eunstuerke 
und  Kiinstler  in  England  und  Paris;  Carpenter,  Pictorial  Notices; 
consisting  of  a  Memoir  of  Sir  Anthony  Van  DycTc.) 

VANE,  SIR  HENRY,  the  Younger,  was  born  about  the  year  1612. 
He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Heny  Vane  of  Hadlow  in  Kent,  knighl^ 
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comptroller  of  tlio  household  and  secretary  of  state  to  King  Charles  I. 
lie  received  tlio  first  jiart  of  his  education  at  Westminster  School. 
About  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  ago  Sir  llonry  Vauo  became  a  gentle- 
man commonor  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford  ;  but  Wood  says,  that  when 
he  should  have  matriculated  as  a  member  of  the  university,  and  taken 
the  oaths  of  allegianco  and  supremacy,  he  quitted  his  gown,  put  on  a 
cloak,  and  studied  notwithstanding  for  somo  time  in  that  hall.  On 
leaving  Oxford  he  spent  some  time  in  France,  and  inoro  in  Geneva, 
where  he  contracted  an  unconquerable  aversion  towards  tho  govern- 
ment and  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Kngland.  After  hia  return  home, 
his  father,  being  then  comptroller  of  the  household  and  a  privy  coun- 
cillor, was  greatly  displeased  on  discovering  tho  heterodox  state  of  his 
son's  opinions.  The  interference  of  Laud  in  the  work  of  recalling 
him  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  produced  the  effect  of 
confirming  him  in  his  sectarianism.  In  1635  he  went,  for  conscience 
sake,  to  the  infant  colony  of  New  England,  where  he  remained  about 
two  years.  On  his  return  to  England  he  married  ;  and,  through  his 
father's  interest,  was  joined  with  Sir  William  Kussell  in  tho  oifice  of 
treasurer  of  the  navy.  In  1640  he  was  knighted.  He  sat  for  the 
borough  of  Kingston-upon-IIull  in  the  parliament  which  met  at  West- 
minster, April  13,  1640,  and  again  in  tho  Long  Parliament,  which 
began  November  3,  the  same  year.  During  Stratford's  trial  young 
Vane,  in  searching  for  some  papers  for  his  father,  found  in  his  father's 
cabinet  some  notes,  which  were  used  as  material  evidence  against 
Strafford  on  the  trial.  Having  been  appointed  solo  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  and  considering  tho  fees,  which  by  reason  of  the  war  amounted 
to  nearly  30,0002.  a  year,  as  too  much  for  a  private  subject,  he  gave 
up  his  patent,  which  he  had  for  life  from  Charles  I. ,  to  the  parliament, 
only  desiring  that  20002.  a  year  should  go  to  a  deputy  whom  ho  had 
bred  to  the  business.  When  the  Independents  sprung  up,  he  declared 
himself  one  of  their  leaders.  Ho  did  not  approve  of  the  force  put 
upon  the  parliament  by  the  army,  nor  of  the  king's  execution,  with- 
drawing for  some  time  for  public  affairs. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  February  1648-49, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of  state ;  and  in  1652  he  was  for 
a  time  president  of  the  same  council,  and  also  at  the  samo  time  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  navy.  On  the  9th  of  January  1649-50,  he 
made  the  Report  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  Committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  manner  of  electing  future  Parliaments. 
Towards  the  end  of  1651  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  commissioners 
that  were  to  be  scut  into  Scotland  in  order  to  introduce  the  English 
government  there. 

Vane  was  one  of  those  who  would  not  submit  to  the  usurpation  of 
Cromwell.  When  Lieutenant-Colonel  Worsley  entered  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  20th  of  April  1653,  with  two  files  of  musqueteers, 
to  drive  out  the  Commons,  Vane  exclaimed,  "This  is  not  honest !  yea, 
it  is  against  morality  and  common  honesty:"  whereupon  Cromwell 
fell  a  railing  at  him,  crying  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "  O,  Sir  Henry 
Vane  !  Sir  Henry  Vane  !  the  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Henry  Vane  !" 
In  1656,  as  Vane  persevered  in  his  hostility  to  Cromwell's  government 
— which  hostility  he  displayed  in  a  book  published  by  him,  entitled 
'A  Healing  Question  propounded  and  resolved' — he  was  imprisoned 
for  some  time  in  Carisbrook  Castle  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  But  not- 
withstanding this  and  other  means  to  shake  his  resolution,  he  remained 
inflexible  both  under  Oliver  and  his  son  and  successor  Richard. 

After  Richard's  abdication  tho  Long  Parliament,  which  had  been 
restored  by  a  general  council  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  constituted 
Sir  Henry  one  of  the  Committte  of  Safety,  and  also  a  member,  and 
afterwards  president,  of  the  council  of  state.  But  he  afterwards 
seems  to  have  fallen  under  tho  displeasure  of  the  parliament,  for  it 
was  voted  that  he  should  repair  to  his  house  at  Raby,  and  remain 
there  during  the  pleasure  of  the  parliament. 

On  the  king's  restoration,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved,  on  the 
11th  of  June  1660,  that  Sir  H.  Vane  should  be  one  of  the  twenty 
persons  to  be  excepted  out  of  the  Act  of  General  Pardon  and  Oblivion, 
for  and  in  respect  only  of  such  pains,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  not 
?xtcudiug  to  life,  as  should  be  thought  fit  to  be  inflicted  on  him.  In 
July  ho  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  In  January  1600-61  an  insur- 
rection of  the  Fifth-Monarchy  Men  broke  out,  and  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
being  almost  the  only  person  of  station  who  had  countenanced  them, 
was  removed  from  one  prison  to  another,  and  at  last  to  the  Isle  of 
Scilly.  In  August  1660  the  Lords  and  Commons  had  joiued  in  a 
petition  to  the  king,  that  "  if  he  were  attainted,  yet  execution  as  to 
his  life  might  be  remitted,"  to  which  his  majesty  returned  a  favourable 
answer.  But  in  July  1661  the  Commons  had  bo  far  altered  their 
Sentiments  as  to  order  that  he  should  bo  proceeded  against  according 
to  law,  and  for  that  purpose  be  sent  for  back  to  the  Tower  of  London. 

On  Monday  the  2nd  of  June  1662,  Vane  was  arraigned,  having  been 
indicted  of  high  treason  before  the  Middlesex  grand  jury  the  preceding 
term.  He  pressed  much  for  counsel,  and  the  court  assured  him  that 
after  pleading  counsel  should  be  assigned  him  ;  which  assurance,  after 
his  pleading  not  guilty,  we  are  informed  the  court  thought  fit  to 
violate.  On  Friday  the  6th  of  June,  the  attorney-general  having 
addressed  the  jury,  Sir  Henry  was  required  to  make  his  defence,  and 
to  go  through  with  hi3  case  all  at  once,  and  not  to  reply  again  upon 
the  crown  lawyers.  Vane  spoke  in  his  defence  with  great  spirit  and 
courage.  After  he  had  finished,  Finch,  the  solicitor-general,  addressed 
the  jury,  who,  having  then  retired  for  about  half  an  hour,  returned 


with  their  verdict,  which  found  the  prifioner  guilty  of  high  trea-on 
from  tho  30th  of  January  1048  (the  day  of  Charles  I. 'a  execution). 
On  the  11th  of  June,  the  sentence-day,  the  court  finally  refused  to 
hear  his  reasons  for  an  arrest  of  judgment,  though  they  had  promised 
him,  before  the  verdict,  that  they  would  hear  uu}  thing  of  that  kind  he 
had  to  offer;  as  they  had  also,  before  his  pleading  not  guilty,  promined 
him  counsel.  Tho  sentence  was,  that  he  ihoOM  bo  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered,  at  Tyburn  ;  but  in  the  order  for  his  execution  the 
manner  of  his  death  was  altered  iuto  a  beheading  only  on  Tower 
Hill,  which  order  was  accordingly  carried  into  execution  on  the  14th 
of  June. 

Sir  Henry  Vane  left  only  ono  t-on,  who  was  knighted  by  King 
Charles  II.,  and  created,  by  King  William,  Lord  Barnard  of  Barnard 
Castle. 

Sir  Henry  Vane  was  the  author  of  various  publications,  both 
political  and  theological.  Of  the  latter,  the  most  remarkable  bears 
the  following  strange  titlo  : — 'The  iictircd  Man's  Meditations,  or  the 
Mysterie  and  Power  of  Godlines  shining  forth  in  the  Living  Word, 
to  tho  unmasking  the  Mysterie  of  Iniquity  in  the  most  Refined  and 
Purest  Forms.  In  which  Old  Light  is  restored,  and  New  LigW 
justified,  being  the  Witness  which  is  given  to  this  Age.  By  Henrj 
Vane,  Knight,'  4to,  1655,  in  which,  amongst  other  subjects  equally 
dark,  he  discusses  the  "  creation,  nature,  and  ministry  of  angels,'' 
"  the  tree  of  kuowledge  of  good  and  evil,"  the  "  fall  of  man,"  and 
"the  thousand  years'  reign  of  Christ;"  which  last  discussion,  though 
it  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  Fifth-Monarchy  Man's  strong  subject, 
we  found  the  most  unintelligible  of  the  whole. 

(The  Life  and  Death  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  lint.,  Lond.,  1662 ;  Biag. 
Brit.,  art.  1  Vane  ;'  Alh.  Oxon.,  art. 'Vane;'  Birch's  Live,  ;  Ludlow's 
Memoirs ;  Vane's  Speeches  in  Brit.  Mus. ;  Whitelock ;  Trial  of  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  Knt.,  1662;  State  Trials,  vol,  ii.) 

VAN  EFFEN,  JUSTUS,  a  writer  who  has  been  called  the  Addi.=on 
of  Holland,  was  bora  at  Utrecht  in  10S4,  and  was  iutended  by  his 
father  for  the  same  profession  as  his  own,  namely,  the  military  service. 
But  Justus  felt  no  inclination  for  the  army:  he  preferred  study,  and 
applied  himself  to  that  of  jurisprudence,  in  which  faculty  he  obtained 
a  Doctor's  degree  at  Leyden  in  1727.  He  does  not  however  appear 
to  have  practised  law  much  as  a  profession  ;  for  he  was  at  first  suc- 
cessively employed  as  private  teacher  in  several  families  of  rank,  and 
afterwards  occupied  in  literary  pursuits.  In  the  first-mentioned 
capacity  he  was  brought  iuto  contact  with  superior  society,  and  had 
the  opportunity  of  forming  advantageous  connections,  owing  to  one 
of  which  he  was  appointed  to  accompany  Van  Duivenvoorde  as  his 
second  secretary  when  he  was  sent  by  the  States,  in  1714,  to  con- 
gratulate George  I.  on  his  accession.  He  afterwards  visited  Euglaud 
a  second  time  iu  1727,  in  the  quality  of  first  secretary  to  Count  Van 
Weldercn,  who  was  then  ambassador  to  this  country.  On  the  former 
of  these  occasions  he  became  acquainted  with  Swift's  writings,  and 
translated  his  1  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  not  however  into  Dutch,  but  into 
French,  which  language  he  wrote  as  easily  as  his  own,  under  the  title 
of  '  Conte  du  Tonneau.'  On  the  other,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
tho  Royal  Society  of  London.  In  1719  he  visited  Sweden,  in  company 
with  a  German  nobleman,  and  there  received  many  marks  of  attention 
from  the  highest  persons  at  court.  A  place  of  some  emolument  was 
bestowed  upon  him  by  his  patron  Van  Welderen ;  but  as  its  duties 
did  not  accord  with  his  inclination,  he  put  in  a  substitute,  to  whom 
he  gave  up  a  considerable  part  of  the  salary,  and  occupied  himself 
with  his  pen,  not  only  more  congenially,  but  so  successfully  as  to 
acquire  a  high  literary  reputation. 

Many  years  before  (1711)  ho  had  published  a  French  work,  under 
the  title  of  'Le  Misanthrope,'  upon  the  plau  of  our  English  'Spectator,' 
and  he  now  commenced  a  similar  one,  but  every  way  superior  to  the 
former.  Tho  '  Hollaudsche  Spectator,'  begun  in  1731,  and  continued 
till  1735,  the  year  of  the  author's  death,  was  not  only  the  firat  attempt 
of  the  kind  in  the  language,  but  has  become  a  classical  work.  It  is 
stamped  by  easy  elegance  of  style,  by  pleasantry  and  wit,  attempered 
by  judgment  and  correct  feeling.  Like  his  English  model,  Van  Eff.n 
butu  instructs  and  pleases;  and  if  time  has  deprived  their  pictures  of 
life  and  manners  of  the  charm  of  freshness,  it  has  also  imparted  to 
them  no  little  historic  value.    He  died  September  IS,  1735. 

(Van  Kampeu,  Btknoptc  Gcschiednis  van  der  Lettercn  en  Wetenschap- 
pen  in  dc  Nedalandtn.) 

VAN  HELMONT,  SEGRES  JACOB,  a  Flemish  historical  painter, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  16S3.  He  was  the  son  of  Matthew  Van 
Helmont,  a  painter  of  Brussels,  and  was  instructed  in  his  art  by  his 
father  :  he  lollowed  however  a  very  different  line.  The  father  painted 
markets,  fairs,  shops,  alchemists  at  work,  and  similar  scenes;  the  sou 
distinguished  himself  for  religious  compositions  in .  the  great  style. 
The  younger  Van  Helmont  settled  at  Brussels  :  he  was  of  a  weak  con- 
stitution, and  never  left  his  own  couutry.  He  excelled  in  composition 
and  iu  colouring,  and  was  considered  ono  of  tha  best  Flemish  painters 
of  his  time.  He  painted  many  works  for  the  churches  and  for  private 
persona  at  Brussels.  Dcscamps  has  enumerated  many  of  his  works. 
The  Triumph  of  Elijah  over  the  Priests  of  Baal,  in  the  church  of  the 
Carmelites;  tho  Martyrdom  of  St.  Barbara,  iu  St.  Mary  Magdalen; 
and  the  Triumph  of  David,  in  St.  Michael's  church,  at  Brussels,  are 
cons'dered  his  masterpieces.  He  die  1  at  Brussels  August  21,  1 726, 
aged  fo:  ty  three. 
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VAN  HELMONT.    [Helmont,  Van.] 

VAN  HOECK,  JAN,  a  distinguished  Flemish  painter,  was  born  at 
Antwerp  about  1600.  He  first  studied  for  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, but  became  the  pupil  of  Rubens,  and  studied  afterwards 
some  time  in  Home.  While  in  Italy  ho  was  invited  by  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  II.  to  his  court,  and  was  much  employed  by  him.  He 
eventually  returned  to  his  own  country,  where  he  died,  according  to 
Houbraken,  in  1050. 

Van  Hoeck  was  admirable  in  history  and  portrait,  and  excelled 
both  iu  light  and  shade  and  colour;  his  figures  also  are  better  drawn 
than  is  the  case  with  those  of  the  pupils  of  Rubens  and  the  Flemish 
school  generally.  The  '  Christ  on  the  Cross '  iu  the  church  of  Saint 
Sauveur,  or  the  cathedral,  at  Bruges,  is  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in 
Belgium.  The  Christ,  which  is  of  the  size  of  life,  has  extraordinary 
ell'ect  and  reality,  and  is  certainly  superior  to  the  celebrated  Christ  of 
the  church  of  St.  Michael  at  Ghent,  by  Vandyck,  and  it  is  more  real 
and  impressive  than  any  of  those  of  Rubens  :  beneath  the  cross  are 
the  Virgin  and  other  taints.  There  is  a  print  of  it  by  the  younger 
Cornelius  Galle ;  this  engraver  however  is  not  very  accurate  in  his 
drawing.  Independent  of  the  Christ,  the  composition  of  the  picture 
is  meagre  and  formal,  and  wants  dramatic  truth. 

VANl'NI,  LUCI'LIO,  was  born  at  Taurosano,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto,  in  1585.  He  studied  at  Naples,  Home,  and  Padua,  and  applied 
himself  especially  to  metaphysics.  He  afterwards  travelled  about 
Germany,  France,  and  England.  He  was  of  a  sceptical  turn  of  mind, 
but  seems  to  have  had  a  leaning  towards  astrology.  Cardano  and 
Pomponazzi  were  his  favourite  authors.  He  was  fond  of  religious 
polemics,  a  perilous  vocation  in  that  age.  He  says  himself  that  he 
held  disputations  in  England  iu  favour  of  the  Kouian  Catholic  faith, 
and  was  imprisoned  forty-nine  days  for  it.  Returning  to  Italy,  he 
taught  philosophy  at  Genoa ;  but  perceiving  that  his  orthodoxy  was 
suspected,  he  went  to  Fiance,  where  he  published  a  curious  work,  the 
title  of  which  alone  gives  some  insight  into  the  state  of  his  mind — ■ 
f  Amphithi  atrum  a;terua;  Providential  Divino-magicum,  Christiano-phy- 
sicuui,  nee  uon  Astrologo-catholicum,  adver^us  veteres  Philosophos, 
Atheos,  Epicureos,  Peripateticos,  tt  Stoicos,'  Lyon,  1615.  His  next 
work  was  'He  admirandis  Naturffi,  Region  Dercque  mortalium,  Arca- 
nis,'  Paris,  1616.  This  woik  raised  a  etorm  against  the  author, 
because  it  was  considered  as  savouring  of  pantheism.  The  Sorbonne 
condemned  the  book  to  the  flames.  In  the  mean  time  Vauini  was 
ottering  his  services  to  the  Papal  nuncio  Ubaldini  at  Paris,  to  write  a 
defence  of  the  Council  of  Treat.  Iu  1617  he  left  Paris  for  Toulouse, 
where  some  time  after  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  parliament  of 
that  city;  and  in  February  1619  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  as  a 
professed  atheist.  The  president  of  the  parliament,  De  Grammont, 
wrote  an  account  of  his  condemnation  and  execution,  which  is  given 
by  Trucker,  in  his  '  History  of  Philosophy,'  and  by  Niceron,  in  hi3 
'  Mumoires  des  Hommes  Illustres,'  from  which  it  appears  that  Vanini 
died  making  a  profession  of  atheism.  But  several  Roman  Catholic 
writers,  among  others  Tommaso  Barbieri,  in  his  'Notizie  dei  Mate- 
matici  e  Filosofi  Napolitani,'  have  defended  Vanini  against  the  charge 
of  atheism.    He  was  burned  February  19,  1619. 

VANLOO,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  originally  of  a  noble  family  of 
Ecluse  in  Flanders,  which  had  long  numbered  painters  among  its 
membirs,  was  born  at  Aix  in  Provence,  in  1681.  His  grandfather 
Jacques  was  a  clever  portrait  painter,  and  his  father  Louis  Vanloo 
excelled  iu  design  and  was  a  good  fresco  painter:  he  was  educated  in 
Paris  iu  the  French  Academy,  but  settled  at  Aix  in  Provence  in  1683. 
His  two  sous,  Jean  Baptiste  and  Charles  Andre,  both  became  eminent 
painters. 

Jean  Baptiste  was  instructed  by  his  father,  who  taught  him  to  draw 
w  hen  he  was  still  a  child :  he  set  him  to  copy  pictures  by  the  old 
masters,  and  young  Vanloo  is  said  to  have  made  a  good  copy  when 
he  was  only  eight  years  of  age.  Jean  Baptiste  painted  portraits  and 
hiitory,  aud  first  practised  at  Nice  and  Toulon,  where  he  married  the 
daughter  of  an  a  ivocate.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  Toulon  in  1707, 
when  it  was  besieged  by  Victor,  duke  of  Savoy,  afterwards  called 
kiug  of  Sardinia,  aud  he  returned  to  Aix,  where  he  remained  five 
years,  during  which  time  he  painted  many  portraits  and  several 
religious  pieces.  In  1712  he  returned  to  Nice,  and  his  father  dying 
shortly  afterwards  he  fiuished  the  works  which  his  father  had  left 
incomplete.  He  then  went  to  Genoa  aud  to  Turin,  where  he  was 
noticed  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  whose  family  he  painted  as  well  as  a 
portrait  of  the  duke  himself.  He  became  acquainted  at  Turin  also 
with  the  duke's  son-in-law  the  Prince  of  Carignano,  who  took  Vanloo 
into  his  service  and  sent  him  to  Rome,  where  he  became  the  scholar 
of  Benedetto  Luti.  In  1719  Vanloo  was  lodged  by  his  patron  the 
Prince  of  Carignano  in  his  hotel  at  Paris.  On  his  return  from  Rome, 
Vanloo  visited  Turin  and  painted  some  pictures  for  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  who  would  have  retained  him  in  his  service  but  for  his 
engagement  with  the  Prince  of  Carignano.  He  soon  acquired  a  great 
reputation  iu  Paris,  and  was  in  great  favour  with  the  regent,  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  for  whom  he  repaired  in  distemper  the  five  cartoons  by 
Julio  iioruauo  of  the  Loves  of  Jupiter,  aud  also  the  frescoes  of  Niccolo 
Abati  from  the  designs  of  Primaticcio  at  Fontainebleau.  In  the  latter- 
he  was  assisted  by  his  brother  Charles  Andre.  These  works  and  the 
gallery  containing  them  were  destroyed  in  1738  to  make  room  for  a 
new  building. 


In  portrait  Vanloo  had  few  rivals  in  Paris.  He  painted  Louis  XV. 
and  the  queen  of  France ;  also  the  king  Stanislaus  Leczinski  and  his 
queen.  Yet  although  he  was  so  much  occupied  with  portraits,  he 
applied  himself  constantly  to  historical  pieces,  some  of  which  gained 
him  great  credit.  In  1731  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
and  iu  1735  he  was  appointed  professor.  He  painted  a  picture  of  Diana 
and  Endymion  for  his  reception  into  the  Academy.  Notwithstanding 
Vanloo's  great  success,  a  large  family  and  an  unsuccessful  speculation 
(he  lost  40,000  francs  in  the  Mississippi  scheme)  rendered  constant 
exertion  necessary.  He  came,  in  1738,  with  two  of  his  sous  to 
Loudon,  with  a  view  of  trying  his  fortune  in  this  country,  and  he  met 
with  great  success.  His  first  works  in  London  were  portraits  of 
Colley  Cibber  and  Owen  Mac  Swinney, "  whose  long  silver-grey  hairs," 
says  Walpole,  "  were  extremely  picturesque,  and  contributed  to  give 
the  new  painter  reputation."  He  continues — "  Vanloo  soon  bore 
away  the  chief  business  of  London  from  every  other  painter.  His 
likenesses  were  very  strong,  but  not  favourable,  and  his  heads  coloured 
with  force.  He  executed  very  little  of  the  rest  of  his  pictures,  the 
draperies  of  which  were  supplied  by  Van  Aken  and  Vanloo's  own 
disciples  Eccardt  and  Root.  However  Vanloo  certainly  introduced  a 
better  style  ;  his  pictures  were  thoroughly  finished,  natural,  and  no 
part'neglected.  He  was  laborious,  and  demanded  five  sittings  from 
each  person.  But  he  soon  left  the  palm  to  be  again  contended  for  by 
his  rivals.  He  laboured  under  a  complication  of  distempers,  and  being 
advised  to  try  the  air  of  his  own  country,  Provence,  ho  retired  thither 
in  October  1742,  and  died  there  in  April  1746."  French  authorities 
say  he  died  at  Aix,  September  19,  1745. 

Vanloo  had  an  extraordinary  facility  of  execution  ;  he  painted  three 
well-finished  heads  in  a  single  day.  His  colouring  was  rich  and  his 
drawing  was  correct.  He  had  five  sous,  two  of  whom  became  dis- 
tinguished painters,  Louis  Michel,  paiuter  to  Philip  V.,  king  of 
Spain  ;  and  Charles  Amaddo  Philippe,  paiuter  to  Frederic  the  Great 
of  Prussia. 

Vanloo's  historical  pieces  are  numerous:  'Christ  entering  into  Jeru- 
salem,' at  St.  Martin  des  Champs;  and  'St.  Peter  delivered  from  Prison,' 
at  St.  Germain  des  Pro's,  at  Paris,  are  among  his  best  works. 

VANLOO,  CHARLES  ANDRE,  knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael 
and  director  of  the  French  Academy  of  Painting  at  Paris,  the  younger 
brother  of  Jean  Baptiste  Vanloo,  was  born  at  Nice  in  17U5.  He 
learned  painting  and  sculpture  when  a  boy  at  Rome;  he  was  instructed 
in  painting  by  his  brother  and  by  Benedetto  Luti,  and  in  sculpture  by 
Le  Gros.  His  brother  took  him  with  him  to  Paris  in  1719,  and  he 
commenced  his  career  as  a  decorative  painter  in  the  great  Opera- 
house,  but  he  soon  forsook  this  brauch  for  portrait  painting.  In  172/J, 
when  only  eighteen,  he  gained  the  first  medal  for  drawing  at  the 
Academy,  and  in  1724  the  first  prize  for  painting.  In  1727  he  went 
again  to  Rome,  and  gained  one  of  the  prizes  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke  :  he  also  distinguished  himself  by  a  picture  of  the  'Apotheosis 
of  St.  Isidore,'  and  two  or  three  other  works,  which  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Cardinal  de  Polignac,  then  French  minister  at  the 
court  of  Rome,  who  procured  him  a  pension  from  the  French 
kiug;  aud  in  1729  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Cavaliere  by 
the  pope. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  he  delayed  some  time  at  Turin,  where  he 
painted  eleven  pictures  from  Tasso's 'Jerusalem  Delivered,'  for  the 
king  of  Sardinia  ;  and  he  married  there  the  celebrated  singer  Christine 
Sommis,  with  whom  he  arrived  at  Paris  in  1734.  Dandre  Bardon, 
who  wrote  a  Life  of  Charles  Vanloo,  says  that  Madam  Vanloo  was 
the  first  singer  who  excited  the  admiration  of  the  French  for  Italian 
music.  In  1735  Vanloo  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy ;  he 
painted  as  his  reception  picture  Marsyas  flayed  by  Apollo,  which  is 
one  of  his  best  works.  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia  wished  him  to 
enter  into  his  service,  and  offered  him  a  pension  of  3000  dollars  (450Z.) 
and  distinct  payment  for  his  works ;  Vanloo  however  declined,  but 
recommended  his  nephew  Charles  Amadee  Philippe  to  Frederic,  who 
was  appointed  the  king's  painter.  Vanloo  himself  painted  for  the  king 
a  picture  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia. 

In  1751  Vanloo  was  presented  by  Louis  XV.  with  the  Order  of  St. 
Michael ;  and  in  the  same  year  was  made  director  of  the  Academy : 
in  1762  he  was  appointed  principal  painter  to  the  king.  He  died  in 
Paris  July  15,  1765. 

Charles  Andre"  Vanloo  was  considered  by  the  admirers  of  the  old 
French  school  the  last  of  the  great  historical  painters  of  France.  He 
was  an  easy  and  a  rapid  draughtsman ;  was  true  and  vigorous  in 
colouring,  and  had  a  masterly  execution  :  he  was  however  rather 
poor  in  invention.  He  was  very  fastidious,  and  he  often  destroyed 
some  of  his  best  pieces.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  temper ;  he  went 
every  night  to  the  theatres,  but  generally  to  the  Italian  comedy,  yet 
he  always  rose  early.  Diderot  ('Essai  sur  la  Peinture')  says  that 
Vanloo  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

VANMANDER,  CAREL,  or  CHARLES,  a  painter,  poet,  and  bio- 
grapher, born  at  Meulebeke  near  Courtray,  in  1548,  was  descended  of 
an  old  noble  family  of  West  Flanders.  Members  of  his  family  had 
held  high  offices  in  church  and  state  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century :  his  father  was  a  landowner  and  farmed  likewise  some 
government  estates.  Vanmander  showed  great  ability  for  both  poetry 
and  painting  when  very  young,  and  he  was  placed  at  an  early  age  with 
Lucas  de  Heere  at  Ghent,  likewise  a  poet  and  painter.    He  studied 
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painting  afterwards  with  Peter  Vlerick  at  Courtray  ;  and  in  1569  ho 
returned  home,  lie  spent  five  years  in  his  nativo  place,  devoting 
much  of  his  time  to  poetry  and  dramatic  representations,  and  ho 
superintended  a  theatre  at  home,  of  which  he  was  poet,  painter,  ami 
manager,  and  which  ho  made  extremely  popular.  He  painted  also 
gome  altar-pieces  and  a  few  other  pictures.  In  1574  ho  set  out  for 
Rome.  In  Home  Vanmander  became  acquainted  with  Spranger,  and 
was  led  away  from  the  correct  taste  which  he  might  otherwise  have 
acquired  there,  by  the  mannerism  of  that  master  and  of  the  period. 
He  was  however  very  industrious  and  acquired  great  distinction.  He 
left  Rome  in  1577  for  his  own  country,  and  oil  his  way  visited  Basel 
and  Vienna.  At  Basel  he  painted  some  frescoes  in  the  cemetery:  at 
Vienna  ho  again  met  with  Spranger,  and  assisted  him  in  some  of  his 
works.  Vanmauder,  after  his  return  homo,  lived  some  years  in  peace, 
dividing  his  time  between  poetry  and  painting ;  but  the  civil  wars 
soon  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  his  native  place.  His 
father's  house  was  pluudered  by  some  Walloons,  and  ho  himself  only 
escaped  hanging  by  the  accidental  arrival  on  the  spot  of  an  Italian 
with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  in  Rome,  who  released  him.  He 
first  went  to  Courtray,  but  upon  the  plague  breaking  out  in  that 
I  place  he  removed  to  Bruges;  and  shortly  afterwards,  in  1583,  he 
I  went  with  his  wife  and  two  children  to  Haarlem,  where  ho  remained 
twenty  years,  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  At  Haarlem  Van- 
mauder established  au  academy,  and  had  many  scholars;  here  also 
he  accomplished  many  literary  labours.  He  wrote  many  songs ; 
translated  the  'Iliad;'  the  'Bucolics'  and  ' Gcorgics '  of  Virgil ;  and 
Ovid's  '  Metamorphoses  ; '  and  compiled  also  the  greater  part  of  his 
'Lives  of  the  Painters,' which  ho  finished,  in  1G04,  at  Seveubergen, 
a  castle  between  Alkmaar  and  Haarlem.  In  the  same  year  he  removed 
I  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  died  September  11,  160G,  leaving  a  wife 
and  seven  children.  Three  hundred  of  his  friends  and  scholars 
followed  his  body  to  the  grave. 

The  world  is  chiefly  iudebted  to  Vanmander  for  his  '  Lives  of  the 
Painters'  ('Het  Schilder  Boek'),  Haarlem,  1604,  4to.,  which  contains 
notices  of  the  painters  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  most  celebrated 
Italian,  German,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  painters.  A  modernised  edition 
of  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  German  painters,  with  many  portraits, 
and  some  additions,  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1764,  under  the 
title  '  Het  Leven  der  Doorluchtige  Nederlandsche  en  eenige  Hoog- 
duitsche  Schilders '  ('  Lives  of  the  Illustrious  Netherland  and  some 
German  Painters').  Vanmander  painted  a  considerable  number  of 
pictures  on  religious  subjects,  many  of  which  have  been  engraved. 
He  was  a  good  landscape  painter,  both  in  fresco  and  in  oil :  he 
executed  at  Rome  some  large  landscapes  in  fresco,  which  gained  him 
great  credit.  His  sou,  Charles  Vanmander,  born  at  Delft  in  15S0, 
also  distinguished  himself  as  an  historical  and  portrait  painter.  He 
was  painter  to  Christian  IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  excelled  in  portrait 
painting,  had  a  free  touch,  and  coloured  well.  He  was  still  living 
in  1665. 

(Vanmander,  Het  Leven  der  Schilders,  cd.  1764 ;  Schopenhauer, 
Johann  Van  Eych  und  seine  Nackfolger;  Fiorillo,  Geschichte  der  Zeich- 
nenden  Kiinste,  &c. ;  Fiissli,  Allgemeines  Kunstlcr  Lexicon.) 

VANNI,  CAVALIERE  FRANCESCO,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Italian  painters  of  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century,  was  born  at 
Siena,  in  1563,  of  a  family  long  distinguLhed  in  the  Sieuese  annals  of 
painting.  He  was  first  instructed  by  his  father,  and  after  his  death, 
for  a  short  time,  by  his  step-father  Archanglo  Salimbcni :  he  is  then 
said  to  have  studied  with  Bartolomeo  Passarotti  at  Bologna,  which 
Lanzi  questions ;  and  in  his  sixteenth  year  he  went  to  Rome  and 
finished  his  studies  with  Giovanni  de'  Vecchi.  He  ultimately  adopted 
the  style  of  Baroccio,  and  became  the  most  distinguished  of  all  that 
painter's  imitators  ;  though  he  copied  also  some  of  the  works  of  Cor- 
reggio  and  Parmcgiano  at  Parma,  and  it  was  perhaps  more  owing  to 
his  admiration  for  the  works  and  style  of  Correggio  that  he  painted  in 
the  manner  of  Baroccio,  than  from  any  direct  imitation  of  the  latter. 
Vanni  obtained  such  reputation  at  Siena  by  some  of  the  altar-pieces 
which  he  executed  for  its  churches,  that  he  was  invite  1  by  Clement 
VIII.  to  Rome,  and  commissioned  by  that  pontiff  to  paint  a  picture 
for  one  of  the  altars  of  St.  Peter's.  He  painted  Simon  Magus  rebuked 
by  Peter,  and  gave  such  satisfaction  that  he  was  created  cavaliere  of 
the  order  of  Christ.  This  picture  is  still  in  good  preservation,  is 
executed  completely  in  the  style  of  Baroccio,  and  is  one  of  Vanni's 
best  works.  Other  celebrated  works  by  him  in  Rome  are — in  Santa 
Cecilia  in  Trastevere,  the  Flagellation  of  Christ,  and  the  Death  of  St. 
Cecilia;  and  a  Dead  Christ  in  Santa  Maria  della  Vallicella.  He 
painted  also  some  celebrated  works  in  Siena,  at  Pisa,  and  at  Pistoia. 
His  picture  of  St.  Raimond  walking  on  the  Sea,  at  San  Domenico,  is 
considered  the  best  painting  at  Siena.  He  was  also  a  skilful  architect, 
and  fond  of  the  mechanical  arts.  The  only  building  attributed  to 
him,  however,  is  the  oratory  of  S.  Sepolcro,  near  Siena.  He  died  at 
Siena  October  25,  1609. 

Vanni's  style  was  so  much  like  that  of  Baroccio,  that  even  good 
judges  have  been  misled  as  to  the  authorship  of  some  of  Vanni's 
pictures,  supposing  them  to  be  works  of  Baroccio.  With  however  the 
BiDgle  exception  of  colouring,  Vauni  was  upon  the  whole  inferior  to 
Baroccio;  and  in  colouring  he  was  sometimes  hard.  His  drawing  in 
general  was  excellent,  but  has  less  fulness  than  Baroccio's ;  he  had 
also  les*  vigour  of  conception  and  less  spirit  of  execution. 


Vanni  formed  a  numerous  school,  of  which  his  two  tons  Michel- 
angelo and  Raflaelle  Vanni  were  distinguished  scholars.  Both  attained 
the  rank  of  cavaliere ;  but  according  to  Lau/.i,  the  younger  was  tbe 
more  deserving  of  it.  Raflaelle  was  born  in  1590.  lie  painted  many 
pictures  of  merit  in  Borne  ;  where,  in  1655,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  lie  painted  in  the  style  of  Pietro  da 
Cortona.    He  died  in  1673.    His  brother,  born  in  1;>3,  <iicd  in  1671. 

Many  of  the  works  of  Francesco  Vanni  have  been  engraved  by  noire 
of  the  most  einiueut  engravers;  ho  himself  also  etched  a  few  plates. 
His  portrait  is  in  the  painters'  portrait  gallery  at  Florence. 

VANNI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA,  a  Florentine  painter,  or  accord- 
ing to  others,  a  native  of  Pisa,  was  borii  in  159'J.  He  was  the  scholar, 
first,  of  Jacopo  da  Empoli,  and  then  of  Christofano  Allori,  in  wbo.-.o 
stylo  he  painted,  especially  in  colouring.  He  excelled  in  imitating, 
aud  made  some  excellent  copies  after  Titian,  Correggio,  and  Paul 
Veroncso ;  ho  etched  some  plates  after  the  two  las.t,  in  a  spirited 
though  careless  manner  :  The  Marriage  at  Cana,  after  Paul  Veronese, 
dated  1637,  is  his  best  production  in  this  line.  The  painting  of  San 
Lorenzo,  in  the  church  of  San  Simouc  at  Florence,  is  considered  his 
best  picture ;  but  it  is  not  a  work  of  the  highest  order.  He  died 
in  1660. 

VAN  OOST,  JACOB,  the  Elder,  a  celebrated  Flemish  historical 
painter,  was  born  at  Bruges,  in  1600,  of  a  good  family.  He  diotiu- 
guished  himself  when  very  young,  and  even  before  his  twenty-first  year 
was  accounted  one  of  the  best  painters  of  Bruges.  He  copied  some  of 
the  pictures  of  Rubens  with  such  fidelity,  both  of  colouring  and 
execution,  that  the  copies  have  passed,  and  still  pasB,  for  originals  by 
that  master.  After  painting  some  time  at  Bruges,  he  went  to  Italy, 
and  paid  great  attention  to  the  works  of  Ancibal  Carracci  at  Rome, 
aud  endeavoured  to  appropriate  his  style  of  composition  aud  design, 
which  he  did  to  a  great  degree.  He  returned  in  1630  to  Bruges  with 
the  reputation  of  a  great  painter,  aud  was  solicited  for  works  from  all 
quarters.  In  1633  he  was  elected  dean  of  the  corporation  of  painters 
of  Bruges.  His  pictures  are  very  numerous,  though  on  a  large  scale  : 
his  design  and  chiaroscuro  were  good,  and  his  colouring  rich  and 
fresh  in  the  carnations ;  but  his  draperies  are  sometimes  raw  and 
careless.  Some  of  his  pictures  are  executed  with  such  boldness,  that 
they  are  scarcely  intelligible  except  at  a  considerable  distance,  when 
their  effect  is  masterly;  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  highly  finished 
and  the  colours  are  well  blended.  His  pictures  have  few  figures,  are 
well  composed,  and  are  unencumbered  with  unnecessary  accessories  : 
the  landscape  of  his  backgrounds  was  painted  by  other  masters  ;  the 
architecture,  in  which  he  excelled,  by  himself.  There  are  many  of 
his  works  at  Bruges;  in  the  Hopital  de  St.  Jean  there  are  several, 
some  of  which  arc  among  his  best  pieces.  In  one  of  the  balls  of  justice 
at  Bruges  there  is  a  picture  of  the  condemnation  of  a  criminal,  which 
is  considered  Van  Oost's  masterpiece.  He  was  equally  excellent  as  a 
portrait  painter.    He  died  in  1671. 

VAN  OOST,  JACOB,  the  Younger,  son  of  the  elder  Van  Oost,  was 
born  at  Bruges  in  1637.  He  was  first  instructed  by  his  father,  then 
studied  two  years  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  spent  some  time  in  Rome. 
After  his  return  to  Bruges  he  for  a  short  time  as?isted  his  father ;  but 
having  determined  to  establish  himself  at  Paris,  he  set  out  for  that 
capital  in  1673.  He  however  delayed  upou  his  road  at  Lille  to  paint 
a  few  portraits,  which  brought  him  so  many  sitters  aud  other  engage- 
ments, that  he  fixed  himself  in  that  place,  and  remained  there  forty 
years,  until  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  He  returned  to  his  native  place 
in  1713,  the  year  of  his  death,  and  the  seventy -sixth  of  his  age.  The 
younger  Van  Oost  was  also  an  able  painter  in  history  and  in  portrait, 
but  his  historical  pieces  are  not  numerous.  His  style  was  like  that  of 
his  father,  but  he  painted  with  a  better  impasto,  and  his  draperies  are 
very  superior.    His  figures  are  correct  and  expressive. 

VAN  OS,  PIETER  GERARD,  a  distinguished  animal-painter,  was  the 
son  of  Jan  Van  Os,  a  clever  flower-painter,  who  was  born  in  1744,  and 
died  at  the  Hague  in  1808.   He  was  also  a  marine  painter  and  a  poet 

Pieter  Van  Os  was  born  at  the  Hague  in  1776,  and  was  taught 
painting  by  his  father.  He  selecte  1  Paul  Potter  as  his  model,  and 
copied  his  pictures  assiduously,  and  some  of  the  works  of  Charles 
Dujardin.  He  made  such  an  excellent  copy  of  the  celebrated  young 
bull  by  Potter,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Hague,  that  William  V.,  prince  of 
Orange,  purchased  it  aud  a  copy  after  Dujardin,  and  placed  them  in 
his  gallery.  For  a  time,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  society 
towards  the  end  of  the  ISth  century,  which  was  very  unfavourable  to 
the  arts,  Van  Os  was  forced  to  give  up  his  favourite  pursuit  of  animal 
painting,  and  to  take  to  portrait  painting  in  miniature  and  to  teaching 
drawing.  After  a  few  years  however  he  again  commenced  paintiDg 
landscapes,  with  cattle,  sheep,  &c,  by  which  he  acquired  a  greac 
reputation.  In  1S13  and  1S14  he  served  as  a  captain  of  volunteers, 
and  was  present  in  some  engagements,  which  induced  him  to  try  his 
hand  at  military  subjects,  in  which  he  was  not  unsuccessfuL  The 
emperor  Alexander  purchased  a  picture  of  him  in  1S13,  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Cossaks  into  Utrecht,  and  placed  it  in  his  palace  at  St.  Peters- 
burg.   He  died  at  the  Hague  April  2,  1S39. 

The  pictures  of  Van  Us  are  numerous,  and  are  sold  at  high  prices  : 
many  of  them  have  been  engraved.  He  himself  also  etched  many 
plates  of  cattle,  &c.  in  a  masterly  manner  from  his  own  designs,  and 
from  the  pictures  of  eminent  painters,  Potter,  Berghem,  Ruisdael,  and 


others. 
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VANSOMER  PAUL,  a  Flemish  portrait  painter,  was  born  at 
Antwerp  about  1570.  He  was  instructed  by  bis  brother  Bernard  Van- 
somer,  a  good  painter  of  conversation  pieces  and  portraits,  who  had 
studied  in  Italy,  and  lived  at  Amsterdam.  Paul  came  to  England 
about  the  year  1C06,  and  met  with  great  success  here.  He  painted 
James  I.,  and  many  of  the  principal  statesmen  and  noblemen  of  that 
time.  There  is  a  portrait  of  James  I.  at  AViudsor,  a  view  of  Whitehall 
in  the  background ;  and  another  at  Hampton  Court,  with  some 
armour  by  his  side,  painted  in  1C15,  a  superior  picture  according  to 
Walpole.  There  is  also  at  Hampton  Court  a  portrait  of  the  queen  of 
James  I.  with  a  horse  and  dogs,  by  Vansomer ;  which  is  imitated,  says 
Walpole,  in  the  tapestry  at  Houghton.  The  same  writer  mentions 
likewise  the  following  pictures  by  this  painter : — Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon,  and  his  brother  Nicholas,  at  Corhambury  (there  is  a  portrait  of 
Bacon  by  Vansomer,  in  the  collection  of  Earl  Cowpcr  at  Pansanger) ; 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  with  a  white  staff,  at  Hampton  Court ;  the 
lord  chamberlain,  William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  at  St.  James's,  an 
admirable  portrait;  and  in  Walpole's  opinion,  a  whole  length  at 
Chatsworth  of  the  first  earl  of  Devonshire  in  his  robes,  though  ascribed 
to  Mytens,  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Vandyck,  and  one  of  the  finest 
single  figures  he  had  ever  seen.  He  mentions  also  a  portrait  of  Anne 
of  Denmark,  the  queen  of  James  I.,  with  a  prospect  of  the  west  end  of 
St.  Paul's. 

Vansomer  died  in  London,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields,  as  appears  by  the  register  :  "Jan.  5,  1021.  Paulus  Vansomer, 
pictor  eximius,  sepultus  fuit  in  ecclesia." 

VAN  SWIETEN.    [Swieten,  Gerard  Van.] 

VANUCCHI.   [Saeto,  Andrea  del.] 

VANUCCI.    [Peri'cino,  Pietro.] 

VANUDEN,  LUCAS,  a  distinguished  Flemish  landscape  painter, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1595.  He  was  instructed  by  his  father,  who 
was  also  a  landscape  painter;  but  not  satisfied  with  the  precepts  of 
art,  he  was  constantly  in  the  fields,  from  sunrise  until  sunset,  sketch- 
ing all  the  striking  effects  of  nature,  and  he  made  valuable  use  of  his 
studies  in  his  paintings.  Itubens  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  works  of 
Vauudon  ;  he  employed  him  to  paint  skies  and  landscapes  in  many  o' 
his  pictures,  which  Vanuden  adapted  admirably  to  the  style  of 
Bubens.  Bubens  also  inserted  figures  in  the  pictures  of  Vanuden, 
although  he  himself  was  a  good  figure-painter. 

His  paintings  are  distinguished  for  their  lightness  of  touch,  clearness 
and  truth  of  colouring,  and  for  pure  skies  and  light  easy  foliage. 
He  painted  large  and  small  pictures,  adapting  his  touch  to  the  size 
and  nature  of  his  composition,  but  his  small  pieces  are  more  charac- 
teristic of  his  style ;  he  was  fond  of  extensive  and  distant  scenes. 
Vanuden  also  etched  some  landscapes  in  a  masterly  manner,  some 
original  designs,  and  some  after  Bubens  and  Titian.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  not  known,  but  it  occurred  after  1002. 

VAN  UTRECHT,  ADRIAN,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Flemish  painters  of  still-life,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1599.  He 
painted  fruit,  flowers,  shell-fish,  dead  game,  birds,  &c.,  sometimes 
together  and  sometimes  separately,  with  such  remarkable  truth  and 
freedom  of  touch,  and  elegance  of  composition,  that  lie  received  many 
more  orders  than  he  could  execute.  The  best  of  his  pictures  were 
purchased  by  the  king  of  Spain,  and  taken  to  that  country :  they  are 
very  scarce,  are  rarely  met  with  at  auctions,  and  are  sold  for  high 
prices.  He  excelled  in  birds  of  all  descriptions.  He  died  rich,  at 
Antwerp,  in  1051.  With  the  exception  of  Snyders,  Van  Utrecht  was 
superior  to  all  other  painters  in  his  line. 

VAN  VEEN,  or  VAE'NIUS,  OTHO,  called  also  Ottoveuius,  a  dis- 
tinguished painter,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1550,  according  to  Hou- 
braken,  or  1550,  according  to  De  Piles  and  others  ;  Van  Mander  says 
he  was  forty-seven  in  1604.  His  father  was  burgomaster  of  Leyden, 
aud  his  mother  was  of  a  distinguished  family  of  Amsterdam.  Van 
Veen  was  instructed  in  letters  by  Lampsonius,  private  secretary  to 
the  bishop  of  Liege,  and  was  taught  drawing  by  Isaac  Claes  or  Nicolas, 
and  painting  by  Jost  Van  Wingen.  His  father  sent  him  to  Liege  in 
his  fifteenth  year,  where  he  remained  three  years  in  the  house  of  the 
bishop,  Cardinal  Groosbeck,  who  then  sent  him  to  Rome  with  letters 
to  Cardinal  Maduccio,  by  whom  he  was  well  received.  In  Rome  Van 
Veen  studied  with  Federigo  Zucchero;  and  after  spending  eight  years 
in  Italy,  he  visited  Vienna,  where  the  emperor  wished  to  detain  him 
in  his  service  :  he  visited  also  Munich  and  Cologne,  where  he  likewise 
had  flattering  offers  to  induce  him  to  remain,  but  which  his  desire  to 
settle  in  his  own  country  led  him  to  decline.  He  settled  at  Brussels, 
in  the  service  of  Alessandro  Farnese,  duke  of  Parma,  and  governor  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  of  whom  he  painted  a  full  length  in  armour, 
which  obtained  him  a  great  reputation.  After  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  Van  Veen  removed  to  Antwerp,  established  an  academy 
there,  and  painted  many  pictures  for  its  churches.  Rubens  attended 
his  academy.  When  the  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria,  who  succeeded 
the  Duke  of  Parma  as  governor,  made  his  public  entry  into  Antwerp, 
Van  Veen  designed  the  triumphant  arches  which  were  erected  upon 
the  occasion  ;  and  the  duke  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  devices, 
that  he  invited  Van  Veen  to  Brussels,  and  appointed  him  master  of 
the  mint  there.  He  painted  the  portraits  of  Albert,  and  of  his  wife, 
the  iufanta  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  which  were  sent 
to  James  I.  of  England.  Louis  XIII.  invited  Van  Veen  to  Paris,  but 
he  declined  to  leave  the  archduke. 


Van  Veen  died  at  Brussels  in  1034,  aged  seventy-eight,  or,  according 
to  Houbraken,  in  1029.  He  left  two  daughters,  Gertrude  and  Cornelia, 
who  both  distinguished  themselves  in  painting;  Gertrude  painted  her 
father's  portrait,  which  has  been  engraved. 

There  are  several  paintings  by  Van  Veen  at  Antwerp;  and  in  the 
cathedral  of  Leyden  there  is  a  Supper  of  the  Lord,  which  is  considered 
a  good  work.  He  excelled  in  invention  and  in  chiaroscuro.  His 
imagination  was  very  fertile :  his  designs  are  very  numerous ;  a  list 
of  them,  with  the  Life  of  Van  Veen,  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in 
1082,  in  a  work  entitled  '  Academic  des  Sciences  et  des  Arts,'  &c,  by 
Isaac  Bullart.  Among  them  are  emblems  of  Horace  :  '  Zinuebeeldcn 
getrokken  uit  Horatius  Flaccus,'  &c,  103  plates,  with  text  illustra- 
tions in  Latin,  Dutch,  aud  French.  Many  of  the  designs  arc  ingenious 
in  their  invention,  and  skilful  iu  their  composition,  but  tho  plates 
are  badly  executed.  He  designed  also  emblems  of  divine  and  profane 
love;  and  thirty-two  illustrations  of  the  life  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  He 
published  also  a  history  of  the  war  of  the  Batavians  under  Claudius 
Civilis  against  the  Romans,  from  Tacitus,  with  forty  illustrations;  and 
tho  history  of  '  The  Seven  Twin  Sons  of  Lara,'  likewise  with  forty 
illustrations,  which  were  engraved  by  Antonio  Tempesta.  Felibicn, 
in  his  '  Eutretiens  sur  les  Vies  des  plus  cdlcbres  Peintres,'  has  extracted 
part  of  this  work,  relating  the  story  and  describing  the  subject  of  each 
plate.  Iu  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich  there  are  six  small  allegorical 
paintings  of  the  triumph  of  the  Romau  church  by  Van  Veen  ;  curious 
designs,  but  extremely  cold  and  blue  in  colouring.  Van  Veen  was 
very  fond  of  allegorical  and  emblematical  representations,  and  Rey- 
nolds supposes  that  Rubens  acquired  bi3  taste  for  the  same  subjects 
from  him.  In  the  cathedral  at  Bruges  there  is  a  Nativity  by  Van 
Veen,  of  which  Reynolds  observes  : — "  Many  parts  of  this  picture 
bring  to  mind  the  manner  of  Rubens,  particularly  the  colouring  of  the 
arm  of  one  of  the  shepherds;  but  in  comparison  of  Rubens  it  is  but 
a  lame  performance,  and  would  not  bo  worth  mentioning  here,  but 
from  its  being  the  work  of  a  man  who  had  the  honour  to  be  the  master 
of  Rubens." 

VANV1TELLI,  LUIGI,  a  very  distinguished  architect,  inasmuch 
as  he  erected  one  of  the  most  extensive  edifices  of  the  18th  century,  in 
which  however  it  must  be  admitted  the  greatness  of  the  opportunity 
was  not  equalled  by  his  talent.  Though  he  may  be  considered  an 
Italian,  Luigi  was  of  Flemish  origin,  his  father  being  a  native  of 
Utrecht,  whose  real  name  was  Van  Witel,  afterwards  Italianised  by  a 
slight  alteration.  Gasparo,  the  elder  Vanvitelli,  was  born  in  Utrecht 
in  1053,  and  going  to  Italy  for  improvement  in  his  profession  as  a 
painter,  fixed  his  residence  at  Naples,  where  he  acquired  considerable 
repute  for  his  ability  in  landscape  and  architectural  subjects.  He  was 
familiarly  known  as  Vanvitelli  degli  Occhiali,  on  account  of  his  always 
wearing  spectacles,  without  which  he  could  hardly  see ;  yet  he  con- 
tinued to  paint  after  he  had  reached  a  very  advanced  age,  and  indeed 
after  he  had  submitted  to  an  unsuccessful  operation  on  one  eye,  the 
sight  of  which  he  entirely  lost.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  September, 
1736. 

His  son  Luigi  was  born  at  Naples  iu  1700,  aud  began  while  a  child 
to  display  a  strong  inclinaticn  aud  considerable  aptitude  for  art,  in 
which  he  was  encouraged  and  instructed  by  his  father.  So  great  was  1 
his  proficiency,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  employed  by  Cardinal 
Acquaviva  to  paint  some  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Cecilia ;  and  ] 
he  afterwards  made  some  of  the  cartoons  from  celebrated  pictures, 
preparatory  to  their  being  copied  on  a  larger  scale,  in  mosaic,  for  St.  ,| 
Peter's  at  Rome.  About  this  period  too  he  began  to  study  architec- 
ture under  Filippo  Ivara,  one  of  the  most  noted  in  his  profession. 
His  first  architectural  work  was  the  restoration  of  the  Palazzo  Albani 
at  Urbino,  for  the  Cardinal  di  San  Clemente  ;  besides  which  he  erected 
two  churches  in  that  city,  S.  Francesco  and  S.  Doineuico,  works  that 
led  to  his  obtaining  the  appointment  of  architect  to  St.  Peter's  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six.  He  was  also  associated  with  Niccolo  Salvi  in  the 
undertaking  for  conducting  the  water  of  the  Vermicino  to  Rome. 
About  the  same  time  there  was  a  competition  of  all  the  most  eminent 
architects  of  the  day  for  a  facade  for  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Latc- 
rano  at  Rome,  to  which  both  Salvi  aud  Vanvitelli  sent  in  designs ; 
and,  according  to  a  memoir  on  the  subject  by  the  latter,  their  designs 
were  approved  :  but  the  first  decision  was  set  aside  by  the  pope,  who 
decided  in  favour  of  that  by  Galilei ;  yet  not  so  much,  it  is  said,  on 
account  of  its  architectural  merit  as  for  private  reasons.  However 
neither  Salvi  nor  Vanvitelli  was  overlooked.  Salvi  was  employed 
upon  the  fountain  of  Trevi.  Vanvitelli  was  sent  to  improve  tho 
harbour  and  public  works  at  Ancona,  where  he  built  the  celebrated 
lazaretto,  a  pentagonal  structure,  and  repaired  and  altered  some 
churches  and  chapels.  He  was  likewise  occupied  with  many  employ- 
ments of  a  similar  nature  at  Macerata,  Perugia,  Pesaro,  and  SieDa. 
When  at  Milan,  in  1745,  he  madea  design  for  the  facade  of  theDuomo, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  keep  something  of  the  character,  if  not  of 
the  style,  of  the  rest  of  the  edifice ;  but  it  was  neither  carried  into 
execution  at  the  time,  nor  afterwards  followed  in  the  actual  facade 
begun  by  Leopoldo  Pollak  and  completed  by  Zanoja  and  Amati.  At 
Rome  his  most  important  work  was  the  convent  of  S.  Agostino ;  but 
be  also  executed  there,  for  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  a  superb 
chapel,  which  was  conveyed  to  Portugal,  and  there  re-erected  in  the 
church  of  the  Jesuits  at  Lisbon. 

Such  was  the  reputation  he  had  now  obtained,  that  when  the  king 
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,  of  Naples,  afterwards  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  determined  to  erect  a 
paluco  at  Caserta  that  should  bo  upon  a  scale  hardly  inferior  to  that 
of  auy  other  edifico  of  tho  kind  in  Europe,  he  at  once  made  choice  of 
Vanvitelli  as  the  architect,  and  thu  first  stono  was  laid,  January  28th 
1752.  This  vast  pile  is  an  unbroken  parallelogram  of  uniform  design, 
all  its  fronts  being  nearly  similar  in  their  elevations  :  those  facing  the 
north  and  south  aro  730  feet,  tho  others  670  in  length,  aud  the  goneial 
height  of  the  building  is  102  feet,  which  is  however  increased  to  162 
at  the  angles,  whoro  there  is  a  square  pavilion,  forming  a  second  order. 
The  elevations  consist  of  a  very  lofly  basement,  comprising  a  ground- 
floor  and  mezzanine ;  and  above  that  an  Ionic  order  with  two  series 
of  windows,  and  mezzanine  windows  in  the  frieze.  Although  it  may 
be  considered  in  somo  respects  as  tho  principal  front,  since  it  faces  a 
spacious  semi-elliptical  piazza  enclosed  by  a  uniform  range  of  buildings 
for  lodgings  and  stables,  the  south  front  is  less  decorated  than  that 
towards  tho  gardens,  for  it  has  columns  only  in  tho  centre  aud  at  the 
extremities,  whilo  iu  the  other  the  order  is  continued  throughout 
in  pilasters  as  well  as  columns ;  yet  the  degree  of  unity  thus  kept  up 
is  attended  with  a  very  great  drawback,  for  the  narrower  inter- 
columns  between  the  centre  and  end  breaks  cause  tho  others  to  appear 
offensively  wide,  and  those  parts  of  the  composition  where  there 
ought  to  have  been  greater  richness,  to  look  poor  and  straggling  :  this 
is  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  centre,  which  is  only  three 
iutercolumns  in  width;  therefore  that  and  its  pediment  become  in- 
significant in  comparison  with  the  entire  mass,  a  defect  which  is  further 
increased  by  the  end  pavilions  being  so  much  loftier.  Owing  to  the 
great  height  of  the  basement,  the  cornice  of  the  order  (which  is  very 
plain  and  poor  in  itself)  forms  no  adequate  finish  to  the  general  eleva- 
tion ;  and  even  if  the  entablature  be  considered  only  in  relation  to 
tho  order,  independently  of  the  basement,  it  is  disfigured  by  the  small 
mezzanine  windows  in  its  frieze.  Internally  the  general  plan  is 
divided  into  four  spacious  courts  by  other  ranges  of  building  from 
north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west,  at  whose  intersection  there  is  a 
large  and  lofty  octagon  crowned  by  a  dome ;  but  though  this  last 
shows  itsolf  as  an  important  feature  when  seen  in  geometrical  eleva- 
tion, where  it  breaks  the  outline  aud  gives  a  towering  central  mass,  it 
is  entirely  lost  in  the  building,  except  in  a  very  distant  view  of  it,  and 
can  be  seen  only  from  the  inner  courts ;  a  circumstance  tho  less  to  be 
regretted,  because  it  is  very  ugly.  That  part  of  the  building  forms  a 
large  octangular  vestibule,  with  the  grand  staircase  on  one  side  and 
the  chapel  on  the  other ;  aud  these  aud  tho  upper  vestibule  are  by 
far  the  most  striking  and  scenic  portions  of  the  interior,  the  rest  only 
presenting  long  enfilades  of  rooms,  with  little  remarkable  iu  point  of 
architecture.  With  the  greatness  of  mere  quantity,  Caserta  is  deficient 
in  grandeur  of  quality  :  except  those  pointed  out,  its  faults  are  few ; 
but  its  beauties  also  are  few :  therefore,  considering  what  ample  scope 
was  afforded  the  architect,  he  must  be  considered  to  have  failed — at 
least  comparatively.  Vanvitelli  published  a  large  folio  volume  of  the 
plans,  &c.  iu  1757,  under  the  title  of  '  Dichiarazione  de'  Disegni  del 
lleale  Palazzo  di  Caserta.' 

Besides  the  palace  itself  and  the  subordinate  buildings  attached  to 
it,  he  executed  at  Caserta  one  of  the  most  stupendous  works  of  its 
kind  undertaken  in  modern  times,  namely,  the  aqueduct,  or  ranges 
of  aqueducts,  commenced  in  1753,  in  order  to  supply  the  palace  with 
water.  His  labours  at  Caserta  led  to  his  being  employed  on  many 
other  works  at  Naples,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  cavalry  barracks, 
near  the  Ponte  Maddelena,  and  the  three  churches  of  S.  Marcellino, 
Delia  Kotonda,  and  La  Nunziata.  Among  those  at  other  places  are 
the  public  hall  at  Brescia  and  the  bridge  at  Benevento.  Few  architects 
have  enjoyed  a  more  prosperous  career;  yet,  shortly  before  his  death, 
which  happened  March  1st  1773,  he  had  the  mortification  to  incur 
a  severe  stigma  upon  his  professional  character,  being  condemned  at 
Borne  to  pay  the  sum  of  5000  crowns  for  having  estimated  the  repairs 
of  the  aqueduct  of  Acqua  Felice  at  only  2000,  though  the  actual 
expense  was  22,000  crowns. 

(Milizia,  Vile;  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  Eistoire,  <Lc.  des plus  CClcbrcs 
Architectes;  Kunstblatt,  1S24.) 

VARCHI,  BENEDETTO,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1502.  He  was 
rent  by  his  father,  who  was  an  advocate,  to  Pisa  to  study  law;  but  at 
his  father's  death  he  gave  up  the  law,  for  which  he  had  no  taste,  and 
applied  himself  wholly  to  literature.  At  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the 
Florentine  republic,  Varchi,  who  belonged  to  the  losing  party,  emi- 
grated to  Padua  and  Bologna,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Bembo 
and  other  learned  men.  Some  years  after,  Cosmo  I.,  being  firmly 
established  on  the  ducal  throne  of  Florence,  recalled  Varchi,  and 
appointed  him  one  of  the  directors  of  the  New  Florentine  Academy, 
which  he  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  Tuscan  language 
and  illustrating  its  standard  writers.  The  academy  frittered  away 
much  time  in  pedantic  and  interminable  disputes  about  mere  words, 
but  it  brought  forth  also  some  useful  works,  among  which  was  the 
'Ercolano'  of  Varchi,  a  disquisition,  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  on 
language  in  general,  and  more  particularly  on  the  Tuscan  language. 
Varchi  maintained  that  the  Tuscan  or  Italian  language,  which  he, 
through  an  excess  of  nationality,  calls  Florentine,  was  suited  to  any 
branch  of  literature  and  to  every  style  of  writing,  and  capable  of 
expressing  all  kinds  of  sentiments  and  conceptions,  however  varied. 
This  he  laboured  to  prove  by  translations  from  the  Latin.  He  pub- 
lished translations  of  Seneca,  'De  Beneficiis,'  and  of  Boethius,  'De 


ConBolationp.'  lfo  wrote  Commentaries  on  Dante  and  Petrarch,  and 
also  Bonnets  and  other  short  poems.  But  tho  principal  production  of 
Varchi  is  tho  'Storii  Fiorentina,'  from  the  year  1527  to  1538,  an 
impoitant  period,  which  embrac-.-H  the  Ja^t  struggle  and  full  of  the 
republic,  the  tyrannical  and  di-solute  rul«!  of  Alc.-sandro  do'  Medici, 
which  ended  with  his  assassination,  the  elevation  of  Cosmo  to  tho 
ducal  throne,  and  tho  subsequent  inroad  of  Eilippo  Stroz/.i  and  bis 
baud  of  malcontents,  which  i  nde  1  iu  the  defeat  at  Montemurlo  and 
the  death  of  the  L  aders.  Vurchi  wrote  it  at  tho  dcniro  of  Cosmo,  and 
he  lias  been  charged  with  partiality  towards  his  patron,  'Ibis  parti- 
ality however  was  probably  a  matter  of  feeling  and  habit,  and  not  a 
servile  affectation.  Besides,  Duko  Cosmo  was  certainly  a  very  superior 
man.  Placed  when  a  mere  youth  in  a  very  critical  position,  and  in 
times  of  universal  corruption,  he  proved  himself  stern  and  even  cruel 
towards  his  enemies ;  but  he  effected  also  much  good,  aud  strove  to 
heal  some  of  tho  wounds  indicted  by  the  wars,  revolutions,  anarchy, 
.and  miFgovernmeut  of  nearly  half  a  century.  That  his  public 
character  has  been  represented  as  worse  than  it  was  by  the  reports  of 
his  enemies,  is  an  opinion  entertained  by  several  reflecting  aud  dis- 
passionate writers.  Varchi's  narrative  is  very  diffuse,  and  his  language 
abounds  with  popular  Florentine  forms  of  speech,  which  are  perhaps 
too  colloquial  for  the  gravity  of  history.  His  work  was  not  published 
for  a  long  timo  after  his  death  ;  yet  parts  of  it  transpired  in  his  life- 
time, aud  drew  upon  him  tho  vengeance  of  powerful  persons  whom 
ho  had  exposed.  One  night  he  was  attacked  and  stabbed  in  several  parts 
of  his  body.  He  however  recovered,  aud  although  the  guilty  parties 
remained  unknown  or  unpunished,  Duke  Cosmo  endeavoured  to  com- 
pensate him  for  tho  injury  he  had  received  by  making  him  a  gift  of 
his  pretty  country-scat  called  '  La  Topaja,'  and  of  the  clerical  benefice 
of  Montevarchi.  Pope  Paul  III.  invited  him  to  Home,  but  Varchi 
declined  tho  offer.    He  died  of  apoplexy  December  18,  1565. 

About  forty  years  since  a  small  critical  work  of  Varchi  was  dis- 
covered in  manuscript  in  the  .Magliabecchi  Library  at  Florence,  aud 
published  under  the  title  of  'Errori  di  Paolo  Uiovio  uella  Storia/ 
Florence,  1S21. 

(Corniani,  /  Secoli  della  Lelleralura  Ilu.lia.na;  Tiraboschi,  Storia 
della  Letteratura  Indiana.) 

VAliE'NIUS,  BEKNHARDUS,  author  of  a  treatise  on  systematic 
geography,  of  which  Newton,  when  Lucasian  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Cambridge,  published  an  edition  for  the  use  of  his  students, 
was  a  native  of  Ulzen  in  the  territory  of  Luneburg,  now  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover.  The  materials  for  a  Life  of  Varenius  are 
lamentably  meagre.  Nothing  appears  to  be  known  of  his  parentage, 
the  time  of  his  birth,  or  the  events  of  his  boyhood.  The  library  of 
the  British  Museum  contains  a  copy  of  a  Thesis  on  Aristotle's  defini- 
tion of  motion,  printed  at  Hamburg  in  1642,  which  Varenius  under- 
takes to  defend,  on  the  10'th  of  November,  in  a  public  disputation 
under  the  presidency  of  his  tutor  Joachim  Junge,  rector  and  professor 
of  physics  and  (pro  tempore)  of  logic  in  the  gymnasium  of  Hamburg. 
The  thesis  is  dedicated  to  Albert  vou  Eitzen,  burgomaster  of  Hamburg  : 
Courad  Meyer,  archdeacon  of  Celle ;  Jodocus  Capelle,  preacher  in  the 
St.  Catherine's  Church  at  Hamburg ;  aud  Ernst  Shcle,  treasurer  to 
the  duke  of  Liiueburg  and  Brunswick.  The  author  c  ills  his  thesis 
'  Musarum  Philosophicarutn  Prioritise.'  The  library  of  the  British 
Museum  also  contains  a  copy  of  a  medical  thesis  'De  Febri  in  genere,' 
printed  at  Leydeu  in  1649,  which  'Bernhardus  Varenius,  Ultza- 
Lunrcburgensis' undertakes  to  maintain  in  public  disputation  on  the 
22nd  of  June  a9  part  of  his  trials  previous  to  receiving  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine.  This  'inaugural  thesis'  is  dedicated  by  the 
author  to  the  burgomasters  and  senators  of  Luneburg.  Varenius' s 
'Description  of  Japan'  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1C49;  it  is 
dedicated  to  the  burgomasters  and  senators  of  Hamburg,  and  the  date 
of  the  dedication  is  Amsterdam,  the  calends  (1st)  of  July,  about  a 
week  after  he  had  taken  his  degree.  He  assigns  as  the  reason  for 
dedicating  his  book  to  the  magistrates  of  Hamburg,  his  having  learned 
the  first  elements  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  physics  iu  the 
gymnasium  of  that  city.  In  the  preface  addressed  to  the  reader  ho 
mentions  that  after  he  had  finished  his  medical  studies  he  was  for  a 
time  deterred  from  entering  upon  practice  by  the  small  prospect  he 
had  of  obtaining  employment;  aud  that  in  this  state  of  mind  he  bad 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  aud  the  mathematical 
sciences.  During  this  interval  he  had  composed  a  treatise  on  '  Conic 
Sections,'  but  had  been  unable  to  find  a  publisher  for  a  work  so  remote 
from  popular  interest.  At  last  an  opening  had  presented  itself  for 
enteriug  into 'medical  practice,  offering  only  a  slender  prospect  of  remu- 
neration at  first,  but  on  tho  other  hand  ample  opportunities  of  acquir- 
ing practical  kuowledge.  He  had  resolved,  he  proceeds,  to  embrace 
this  opportunity,  and  to  restrict  his  inquiries  in  future  to  medicine, 
and  to  geometry  and  physics,  which  he  esteemed  important  auxiliary 
studies.  He  thus  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  publication  sf  his 
account  of  Japan,  which  he  describes  as  an  amusement  of  his  leisure 
hours,  an  attempt  to  present  iu  a  systematic  form  aud  in  the  Latin 
language  a  compendious  view  of  the  information  respecting  that 
empire  contained  in  Dutch  and  Portuguese  authors,  was  his  farewell 
to  general  literature.  The  '  Systematic  Geography '  ('  Geographia 
Generalis ')  of  Varenius  was  originally  published  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1650.  In  the  dedication  of  this  work  to  the  senators  of  Amsterdam, 
the  author  alludes  to  his  account  of  Japan,  published  the  year  befor^ 
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and  states  as  bis  reason  for  dedicating  the  book  to  them,  that  he  bad 
found  in  their  city  an  asylum  and  the  means  of  pursuing  his  studies 
when  obliged  to  ily  from  his  native  country,  laid  waste  by  the  ravages 
of  war.  He  intimates  his  intention,  if  the  Geography  is  favourably 
received,  to  follow  it  up  by  a  work  on  the  food  and  drink  of  various 
nations,  and  on  the  different  kinds  of  medicines  in  use  among  them. 
These  incidental  notices  in  the  dedications  and  prefaces  of  the  works 
we  have  mentioned,  appear  to  establish  the  identity  of  their  author, 
and  supply  a  faint  outline  of  his  history  from  1042  to  1650.  Of  the 
subsequent  history  of  Varenius  we  have  found  no  trace,  except  that 
Chalmers  asserts,  on  what  authority  we  have  been  unable  to  discover, 
that  he  died  in  16(10.  Jocher  meutions  a  Henrietta  Varenius,  a  native 
of  Hervord  in  Wtstphalia,  who  was  at  one  time  chaplain  to  Duke 
Augustus  of  Brunswiek-Liineburg,  aud  died  pastor  and  superintendent 
of  the  church  at  Ulzen  in  1636  :  this  may  have  been  a  relation 
(father  ?)  of  Bcrnhardus  Varenius.  The  '  Description  of  Japan  '  ('De- 
Fcriptio  liegni  Japonicc ')  is,  as  has  been  noticed  above,  a  mere  com- 
pilation. It  was  the  last  of  a  series  of  similar  monographs  of  actually 
existing  states,  published  by  the  Elzevirs.  Prefixed  is  a  dissertation 
on  what  constitutes  a  state ;  a  list  of  the  states  into  which  the  world 
was  divided  at  the  time  of  publication ;  and  a  catalogue  of  the  autho- 
rities consulted  for  the  account  of  Japan.  An  appendix  contains  a 
notice  of  the  Dairi  of  Japan,  and  some  information  respecting  Siam 
and  Persia.  Annexed  is  au  account  of  tho  religion  of  the  Japanese, 
and  a  narrative  of  the  introduction  into  and  suppression  of  Christia- 
nity in  Japan,  dedicated  to  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden.  Lastly,  there 
is  a  short  view  of  all  religions.  The  'Geographia  Generalia '  is  divided 
into  three  books.  The  author  treats,  in  the  first  and  second,  of  general 
or  universal  geography;  in  the  third,  of  special  or  particular  geo- 
graphy. The  contents  of  the  first  book  he  calls  'Absolute  Geography,' 
iucluding  under  this  designation  all  that  relates  to  the  form,  dimen- 
sions, or  motion  of  the  world,  the  general  properties  of  the  laud,  the 
seas,  rivers,  &c.  The  second  book  is  devoted  to  what  he  terms  '  Rela- 
tive Geography,'  aud  in  this  is  comprehended  everything  relating  to 
climates,  seasons,  the  difference  of  apparent  time  at  different  places, 
the  lengths  of  days  in  diiferent  latitudes,  temperature,  &c.  In  the 
third  book,  '  Comparative  Geography  '  (by  which  Varenius  means  the 
relative  positions  of  places),  after  some  remarks  upon  the  longitude, 
the  construction  of  globes  and  maps,  measurements  of  distances,  and 
the  sensible  aud  visible  horizons,  six  chapters  are  devoted  to  an  expo- 
sition of  the  theory  and  practice  of  navigation.  The  work  is  the  first 
attempt  at  a  system  of  physical  geography  :  it  is  characterised  by 
precision,  good  arrangement,  and  lucid  expression.  The  author  has 
evidently  had  extensive  acquirements  in  mathematics,  and  wider  and 
more  scientific  views  in  natural  history  than  prevailed  for  well  nigh  a 
century  after  his  book  was  published.  Newton's  editions  of  the 
'Geographia  Geueralis  '  (1C72  and  1681)  contain  important  improve- 
ments in  the  mathematical  theory  and  corrections  of  the  tables  of 
latitudes  and  longitudes.  Jurin,  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, at  the  suggestion  of  Bentley,  published  a  new  edition,  with  an 
appendix  containing  the  most  recent  discoveries,  in  1712.  An  English 
translation  of  Jurin's  edition  by  Dugdale,  revised  by  Shaw,  was  pub- 
lished in  London;  the  second  edition  of  this  translation  is  dated  173G. 
The  contents  of  Jurin's  appendix  are  introduced  into  the  body  of  the 
work  ;  and  the  geographical  nomenclature  and  positions  are  adapted 
to  the  best  English  maps.  A  French  translation  from  this  English 
edition,  by  Depuisieux,  wa3  published  at  Paris  in  1755.  The  publica- 
tion of  Varenius's  'Geographia  Gencralis'  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  geography. 

(Varenius,  jDe  Dcfinitione  motus  Aristotelica,  Hamburgi,  1642 ;  De 
Febri  in  gencre,  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1649  ;  Descriptio  Regni  Japonice, 
Amstelodfemi,  1649;  Geographia  Generalis,  Cantabrigiaj,  1681;  Id. 
Angl.,  by  Dugdale,  London,  1736 ;  Id.  Gall.,  par  Depuisieux,  Paris 
1755 ;  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  vii. ;  Eloy,  Dictionnaire  Histo- 
rique  de  la  Medicine  ;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten  Lexicon ;  Chal- 
mers, Biographical  Dictionary  ;  Biographic  Universale.) 

VARGAS,  LUIS  DE,  a  distinguished  Spanish  painter  of  the  16th 
century,  born  at  Seville  in  1502.  He  was  the  first  who  established 
a  correct  and  grand  style  of  design  in  oil  and  in  fresco  painting  in 
Andalucia,  where,  until  his  time,  the  Gothic  taste  prevailed  generally. 
He  exhibited  a  disposition  to  excel  in  design  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
his  natural  taste  disapproving  of  the  style  of  the  artists  of  his  own 
country,  he  determined  upon  visiting  Italy  and  studying  the  works  of 
the  great  masters  of  that  country.  He  accordingly,  in  1527,  went  to 
Rome,  and  is  said  to  have  become  a  scholar  of  Perino  del  Vaga,  the 
beauties  of  whose  style  and  of  the  Roman  school  he  fully  mastered. 
Vargas  remained  twenty-eight  years  in  Italy :  his  first  known  work  in 
Seville  is  dated  1555.  Cean  Bermudez  contradicts  the  account  of 
Palomino  about  Vargas  returning  to  Seville  after  a  seven  years' 
Eojourn  at  Rome,  and  finding  himself  inferior  to  Antonio  Flores  (or 
rather  Francisco  Frutet,  as  Bermudez  says)  and  Pedro  de  Campana, 
returning  for  another  seven  years  to  Italy ;  and  he  points  out  other 
inaccuracies  in  Palomino's  notice  of  this  painter — for  example,  the 
compliment  paid  to  Vargas's  picture  in  the  cathedral,  called  La 
Gamba,  by  Perez  di  Alessio,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  St.  Christopher, 
•which  is  an  anachronism,  as  the  St.  Christopher  was  not  painted  until 
1584,  sixteen  years  after  the  death  of  Vargas,  who  died  in  1568,  and 
not  1590,  as  is  stated  by  Palomino.    Vargas  established  a  greater 


reputation  at  Seville  than  any  painter  that  preceded  him,  and  he  exe- 
cuted many  excellent  works  there  in  oil  and  in  fresco,  which  deservedly 
rank  him  with  the  first  painters  of  Italy.  His  design  was  correct  in 
outline  and  grand  in  style ;  his  foreshortcninga  were  admirable,  and 
in  this  respect  he  is  unrivalled  in  Spain  ;  and  had  his  works  been  aa 
conspicuous  for  tone  and  harmony  of  colouring  as  they  were  for 
brilliancy,  composition,  character,  and  expression,  Vargas,  Bays  Ber- 
mudez, would  have  been  the  first  among  Spanish  painters.  His  prin- 
cipal works,  which  are  all  religious,  are  at  Seville — in  the  cathedral; 
iu  the  Hospital  de  Santa  Marta ;  in  Santa  Cruz ;  in  Santa  Maria  la 
Blanca;  in  tho  Merced  Calzada  ;  in  the  Hospital  de  la  Sangre;  and  in 
the  Casa  de  la  Misericordia.  Some  of  these  works  are  nearly  totally 
decayed ;  others  have  been  badly  restored  :  in  the  last-mentioned 
place  is  a  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment.  Vargas  is  described  as  having 
been  a  very  amiable  man,  but  he  was  of  a  melancholy  and  superstitious 
turn  of  mind  :  he  was  in  the  habit  of  chastising  himself,  and  used  to 
lie  in  a  coffin  some  hours  a-day  meditating  upon  death. 

VARIGNON,  PIFRRli.  The  common  source  of  all  biographies  of 
Varignon  is  the  dloge  of  him  inserted  by  his  friend  Fontenelle  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  republished  in  the  separate 
collection  of  eloges  by  the  same  author. 

The  subject  of  this  article  was  born  at  Caen  in  1654.  His  father, 
an  architect,  destined  him  for  the  church,  and  placed  him  at  the 
college  of  his  native  town.  He  learned  to  make  a  aun-dial  as  well  as 
bis  father's  workmen  could  teach  him,  and  this  gave  him  a  longing  to 
know  the  principles  on  which  such  things  are  done,  which  he  never 
found  the  way  to  gratify  until,  by  accident,  he  met  with  a  Euclid  in  a 
bookseller's  shop.  From  this  he  went  on  to  the  writings  of  Des  Cartes, 
much  against  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  and  became  well  versed  in  the 
mathematics  of  the  day.  Among  his  college  friend8  waa  the  Abbd  de 
St.  Pierre  (not  Bernardin,  the  author  of  the  *  Studies  of  Nature,'  but 
Charles),  whose  regard  for  Varignon  induced  him  to  make  over  to  the 
latter  300  francs  a  year  out  of  1800,  which  waa  his  patrimonial  fortune. 
This  was  his  sole  provision  for  many  years,  and  enabled  him  to  pursue 
his  studies.  The  two  friends  went  to  Paris  in  1686,  took  up  their 
quartera  in  the  same  house,  and  pursued  their  several  reaearches.  It 
waa  here  that  Fontenelle,  who  was  alao  of  Normandy,  became 
acquainted  with  them  ;  and  he  describes  Varignon  as  the  most 
laborious  of  students,  glad  to  go  on  with  what  he  waa  doing  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  under  the  pretext  of  its  not  being  worth  while 
to  go  to  bed,  because  he  usually  rose  at  four.  In  1687  his  first  work, 
the  'Projet  d'une  Nouvelle  Mecanique,'  brought  him  at  once  into  such 
reputation  that  he  was  in  the  following  year  elected  to  the  Academy, 
and  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  College  Mazarin :  in 
1690  appeared  the  '  Nouvellea  Conjectures  aur  la  Pesanteur.'  By  1705 
he  had  ruined  his  health  :  he  was  for  six  months  in  danger,  and  for 
three  years  in  a  state  of  debility.  His  life  is  a  purely  literary  one,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  to  say,  except  that  he  died  in  the  night  of 
December  22,  1722,  without  illness,  haviug  performed  his  usual  duties 
at  the  college  the  day  before. 

We  take  his  works  from  the  'Biographie  Universelle  :' — 1,  'Projet 
d'une  Nouvelle  Mecanique,'  4to,  Paris,  1687;  2,  '  Nouvelles  Conjec- 
tures sur  la  Pesanteur,'  12mo,  Paris,  1690;  3,  '  Nouvelle  Me'canique,' 
2  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1725  ;  4,  '  Eclaircissements  sur  r  Analyse  des  Infini- 
ment  Petits,'  4to,  Paris,  1725 ;  5,  '  Traite"  du  Mouvement  des  Eaux 
Courantes,'  4to,  Paris,  1725  ;  6,  'file'ments  de  Mathematiques,'  4to, 
Paris,  1732 ;  7,  '  Demonstration  de  la  Possibility  de  la  Presence 
Re'ele,'  &c,  in  a  collection  of  pieces  on  the  real  presence,  by  Vernet, 
Geneva,  1730.  There  is  perhaps  no  better  test  of  real  eminence  than 
the  desire  of  the  surviving  contemporaries  to  have  an  author's  works; 
and  more  of  Varignon  was  published  after  his  death  than  he  himself 
gave  during  life.  It  is  however  to  be  remembered  that,  besides  his 
two  separate  works,  he  printed  a  great  deal  in  the  Memoirs  of  tho 
Academy  of  Sciences,  particularly  in  defence  of  the  new  doctrines  of 
the  infinitesimal  calculus.  His  name  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  even 
glanced  at  the  history  of  his  theory  as  the  explainer  of  its  difficulties 
in  answer  to  the  earnest  and  frequently  plausible  attacks  which  were 
made  upon  ii.  The  '  Elaircissements,'  &c,  above  mentioned,  were 
intended  by  him  as  a  commentary  upon  the  well-known  work  of  his 
friend  De  l'Hopital,  the  first  elementary  writing  upon  the  differential 
calculus.  The  'Projet,'  &c,  was  a  most  remarkable  work,  being  in 
fact  the  first  in  which  the  great  elementary  principle  of  the  compo- 
sition of  forces  is  made  the  basis  of  a  systematic  development  of 
statics.  Montucla  mentions  that  Stevinus  had  preceded  him  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  this  truth;  insisting  particularly  upon  hia 
having  used  the  most  elegant  and  useful  form  of  the  theorem,  namely, 
that  forces  which  are  as  the  sides  of  a  triangle  balance  one  another. 
Mr.  Hallam  ('  Literature  of  Europe,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  462)  cannot  find  this 
'  triangle  of  forces '  in  Stevinus.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  theorem, 
though  not  perhaps  separately  enunciated  by  Stevinus,  is  used  by 
him :  for  inatance,  in  Albert  Girard's  edition  of  Stevinus,  p.  449, 
column  2,  a  look  at  the  second  figure  with  the  accompanying  text  will 
show  that  LDO  and  OFC  are  '  triangles  of  forces.'  The  merit  of 
Varignon  consists  in  his  making  the  composition  of  forces  a  basis  for 
everything,  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  most  writers  since  hia 
time.  Stevinua  mixed  different  principlea.  Mr.  Hallam  remarks, 
very  naturally,  "  Had  it "  (the  triangle  of  forces)  "  been  known  to 
him"  (Stevinus),  "we  may  presume  that  he  would  have  employed 
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it,  as  is  done  in  modern  works  on  mechanics,  for  demonstrating  tho 
luw  of  equilibrium  ou  the  inclined  plane,  instead  of  liis  catenarian 
hypothesis."  So  he  would  have  done  had  he  been  reviewing  tho  sub- 
ject :  but  he  was  discovering  it ;  and  that  very  inverse  order  which  so 
often  takes  [dace  in  discovery,  ami  which  brought  out  the  binomial 
theorem  as  an  ultimate  result  of  a  mode  of  finding  the  areas  of 
certain  curves,  occurred  ia  the  case  of  Stevinus,  who  brought  out  the 
mode  of  using  the  triangle  of  forces,  rather  than  the  theorem  itself, 
from  this  very  catenarian  hypothesis;  and,  as  far  wo  can  see,  partly 
by  demonstration,  partly  by  extension.  Ono  of  the  greatest  compli- 
ments which  Varignon's  memory  received  was  this,  that  his  '  Projet,' 
&c.  took  such  possession  of  the  public  mind,  that  by  the  time  the 
work  itself  (3  in  the  above  list)  appeared,  of  which  it  was  the  '  Projet,' 
it  excited  very  little  notice,  and  added  nothing  to  his  fame. 

The  conjectures  on  the  cause  of  gravity  show  that  Varignon  was  not 
as  happy  iu  clear  perception  of  hydrostatical  laws  as  in  those  of  statics. 
He  imagines  that  tho  gravitation  of  a  body  towards  tho  earth  is  the 
excess  of  the  pressure  downwards  of  the  superincumbent  column  of 
air  over  the  pressure  upwards  of  the  column  between  the  earth  and 
the  boily.  This  is  enough  for  a  specimen  :  even  Fonteuelle  avows  that 
he  thinks  it  possible  h.s  friend  may  hero  have  added  one  to  the 
number  of  proofs  of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject.  But  notwithstanding 
this,  Varignon  may  be  placed  among  those  men  whose  reputation  ia 
probably  very  much  below  their  desert  as  estimated  by  their  utility. 

VAR1LLAS,  ANTOINE,  a  native  of  Gueret,  the  capital  of  La 
March e,  was  born  in  1624.  When  ho  had  completed  his  studies,  he 
was  sent  to  Paris  as  private  tutor  to  some  of  his  young  townsmen. 
Iu  1648  he  was  appointed  historiographer  to  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans. 
Dupuy  procured  for  Varillas  the  situation  of  sub-librarian  in  the  royal 
library,  which  he  held  under  more  than  one  of  Oupuy's  successors, 
and  lost  on  account  of  his  negligence  in  collating  Brienne's  manu- 
scripts, which  had  been  purchased  by  Colbert,  with  the  originals  in  the 
library.  He  was  allowed  to  retire  with  a  pension  of  1200  livres,  which 
was  withdrawn  by  Colbert  in  1669.  In  the  same  year  Varillas  was 
offered  a  pensiou  by  the  States-General  of  Holland  to  write  the  history 
of  the  United  Provinces ;  but  he  declined  the  task,  on  the  plea  that  he 
could  not  serve  with  his  pen  the  enemies  of  France.  In  1670  the 
archbishop  of  Paris  obtained  a  pensiou  from  the  assembly  of  the 
clergy  for  Varillas,  whom  he  knew  to  be  engaged  -on  a  history  of 
heresies.  Varillas  died  at  Paris  on  the  9th  of  June,  1696.  His 
published  works  are: — 1,  'Politique  de  la  Maison  d'Autriche,'  12mo, 
Paris,  1658  ;  2,  *  Histoire  de  la  France,'  Paris,  1683  et  seq.  ;  14  vols, 
in  4to,  or  28  in  12mo.  The  work  contains  the  reigus  of  the  kings  of 
France  from  Louis  XI.  to  Henri  IV.  ;  3,  'La  Pratique  de  l'Eduea- 
tion  des  Princes,  ou  1' Histoire  de  Guillaurne  de  Crecy,  seigneur  de 
Chievres,'  in  12mo,  Paris,  1684;  4,'Les  Anecdotes  de  Florence,  ou 
l'Histoire  Secrete  de  la  Maison  de  Medicis,'  La  Haye,  12mo,  1685; 
5,  '  Histoire  des  Revolutions  arrivees  in  Europe  en  matiere  de  Reli- 
gion,' 6  vols,  in  4to,  or  12  in  12mo,  Paris,  1686-89.  This  work  extends 
from  1374  to  1569  :  a  continuation  to  1650,  which  would  fill  12  quarto 
volumes,  has  remained  in  manuscript ;  6,  '  La  Politique  de  Ferdinand 
le  Catholique,'  3  vols.  12mo,  Amsterdam,  168S.  A  continuation  of 
thi3  work  by  the  author  exists  in  manuscript.  The  style  of  Varillas's 
writings  is  good  for  his  age;  but  he  has  distorted  facts  and  neglected 
to  verify  his  quotations,  and  has  even  been  convicted  of  alleging 
manuscript  authorities  which  never  existed.  Indolence  and  vanity 
seem  to  have  been  the  chief  if  not  the  sole  motives  to  his  falsifications. 

VA'RIUS,  LU'CIUS,  a  Roman  poet,  and  a  friend  and  contemporary 
of  Virgd  and  Horace,  both  of  whom  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise.  (Virgil,  'Eclog.,'  ix.  35;  Horat.  '  Carm.,'  i.  6.  1,  &c. ; 
♦Satir.,' i.  5,  40;  6.55;  '  Epist.' ii.  1.  247;  '  Ad  Pison.,' 55,  &c.)  From 
Donatus'  '  Life  of  Virgil,'  it  is  clear  that  Varius  survived  Virgil,  who 
died  B.C.  19;  for  Varius  is  there  described  as  one  of  the  heirs  of 
Virgil,  and  as  one  of  the  poets  who  undertook  the  correction  of  the 
*  ^Eneid.'  Varius  distinguished  himself  no  leas  as  an  epic  than  as  a 
tragic  poet.  We  know  of  two  epic  poems  of  Varius :  the  one  was  a 
description  of  the  exploits  of  Augustus  and  Agrippa,  which  is  com- 
pletely lost ;  and  the  second  is  called  '  De  Morte,'  and  was  probably  an 
account  of  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar.  Macrobius  (vi.  1)  has  preserved 
two  lines  of  this  poem.  As  to  his  tragic  compositions,  the  ancients 
are  unanimous  in  saying  that  he  excelled  all  his  countrymen  ;  and 
Quinctilian  (x.  1.  9s)  says  that  the  tragedy  'Thyestes'  of  Varius 
would  bear  comparison  with  any  Greek  tragedy.  (Compare  '  Dialogus 
de  Caus.  Corrupt.  Eloquent.'  12;  Philargyr.  'ad  Virg.  Eclog.'  vhi.  10.) 
But  notwithstanding  this  general  acknowledgment  of  his  merits,  no 
fragments  of  his  tragedies  are  preserved  which  can  be  attributed  to  him 
with  any  certainty. 

(Bothe,  Poetarum  Latii  Scenicor.  Fragm.,  i.,  p.  257,  &c. ;  Weichert, 
De  L.  Vario,  Pveta,  Commentatio,  Gumma,  4to,  li>29;  Poetarum 
La'inorum  Reliquue,  p.  156,  &c.) 

VARLEY,  JuHN,  au  artist  who  ranks  very  high  as  a  water-colour 
painter,  was  born  in  London  about  the  year  1777,  of  parents  iu  rather 
moderate  circumstances,  and  was  about  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  silver- 
smith, very  much  ag. unit,  his  own  inclinations,  when  the  death  of  his 
father,  who  had  always  opposed  what  he  considered  an  idle  talent  for 
drawing,  left  him  at  liberty  to  choose  a  profession.  That  his  family  were 
unable  to  further  his  views  may  be  taken  for  granted,  since  he  was  fain 
to  content  himself  at  first  with  obtaining  employment  with  an  obscure 
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portrait-painter  in  Holborn.  Afterwards,  when  about  fifteen  or  »ix- 
teeUj  he  received  Home  instruct  ion  f  rom  a  drawing  matter  of  the  name, 
of  Barrow,  with  whom  he  made  a  sketching  excursion,  which  was  of 
material  service  to  him  ;  for  a  view  which  he  then  rnade  of  IV».'  r- 
borOUgh  Cathedral  brought  him  into  notice.  He  next  became  ac- 
quainted with  Arnold,  tho  landscape  painter,  with  whom  lie  made 
a  tour  through  North  Wal  s  about  tho  year  1799.  On  his  return 
from  that  excursion,  he  was  for  some  time  employe  !  by  Or.  Munro  iu 
making  sketches  for  him  of  the  Hccn-ry  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  hh 
residence  at  Fetcham  iu  Surrey.  Two  other  professional  excursions 
through  Wales  in  1801-2,  and  similar  ones  through  various  parts  of 
England,  stocked  his  portfolio  with  subjects  that  occupied  his  pencil 
for  many  years,  and  established  his  reputation  as  the  first  iu  that 
department  of  art  he  had  chosen.  He  was  certainly  among  the  hi.-t, 
if  not  tho  very  first,  who  began  to  advance  the  practice  of  water- 
colour  drawing  to  that  of  water-colour  painting,  and  to  give  that  mode 
of  execution  a  solidity  and  force,  a  freedom  and  breidth,  which  it  had 
not  before  attained,  nor  was  even  supposed  capable  of.  Up  to  that 
time,  scarcely  anything  had  been  produced  beyond  washed  or  tinted 
drawings,  very  little  superior  to  the  coloured  prints  of  the  same 
period — raw  and  feeble  in  effect.  Varley  gave  to  his  paintings  nearly 
all  the  vigour  of  oil-pictures,  and  by  a  mode  peculiar  to  himself;  for 
he  worked  with  great  rapidity,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  produced 
his  effects  by  repeated  spunging  and  other  processes  now  in  use,  or  by 
admixture  of  body  colour  :  his  colours  look  as  if  they  had  beeu  laid 
on  at  once,  and  hardly  retouched.  Of  late  years,  his  paintings  were 
for  the  most  part  landscape  'compositions,'  very  rich  and  powerful 
in  effect,  but  somewhat  monotonous  and  conventional  in  manner. 
Although  he  was  not  an  original  member  of  the  'Society  of  Painters 
in  Water-Colours'  (established  in  1804),  he  afterwards  joined  it,  and 
his  pictures  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  attraction  of  its 
exhibitions.  From  them  and  his  practice  as  a  teacher  he  derived  a 
considerable  income  for  many  years  ;  but  a  numerous  family,  and  want 
of  either  management  or  economy,  kept  him  almost  always  in  diffi- 
culties. Besides  which,  he  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of 
judicial  astrology,  which  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have  made  a  second 
profession,  for  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  his  advice  formally  to 
those  who  consulted  him  respecting  their  '  nativities,' and  is  said  to 
have  received  fees  ou  such  occasions,  or  at  least  to  have  found  a  liberal 
purchaser  for  a  drawing  in  a  client  of  that  kind.  He  certaiuly  inrde 
no  secret  of  his  pretensions,  nor  did  ho  show  any  disinclination 
for  the  title  of  '  Astrologer'  publicly  attached  to  his  name.  Of  extra- 
ordinary predictions  by  him  many  strange  anecdotes  are  told  ;  but  if 
he  possessed  the  art  of  foreseeing  events,  he  did  not  possess  that  of 
avertiug  troubles  aud  misfortunes — in  his  own  case  at  least — which  a 
little  ordinary  prudence  would  have  enabled  him  to  avoid.  Varley  was 
married  twice  :  his  first  wife  died  in  la24  ;  his  second  was  the  daughter 
of  Wilson  Lowry,  the  celebrated  engraver.  He  himself  died  November 
17th,  1842,  at  the  residence  of  a  friend,  near  Cavendish  Square. 

VARNHAGEN  VON  ENSE,  KARL  AUGUST,  was  born  at 
Diisseldorf,  on  February  21st,  1785.  His  father  Boon  afterwards 
removed  to  Hamburg,  and  he  was  thence  sent  to  study  medicine  in  the 
university  of  Beiliu.  A  decided  inclination  for  literature  and  philo- 
sophy there  early  developed  itself,  and  in  1804,  in  conjunction  with 
Chamisso,  he  published  a  '  Museualmanach.'  The  lectures  of  A.  W. 
Schlegel  and  the  acquaintance  of  Fichte  confirmed  him  in  his  study 
of  philosophy,  and  he  continued  it  in  Hamburg,  Halle,  Berlin,  aud 
Tiibingen.  In  1809  he  left  Tubingen  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Austrian  war,  and  joined  the  Austrian  army  by  a  circuitous  route, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Aspern,  received  a  commis-iou  in  the  Austrian 
army.  In  this  capacity  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  in 
which  he  was  wounded,  aud  removed  to  Vienna.  W  hen  he  had  again 
joined  his  regiment  in  Hungary,  he  formed  au  intimacy  with  Colouel 
afterwards  General  Prince  Beutheim,  whom  he  accompained  as  adju- 
tant iu  several  journeys  after  the  peace  of  Vienna,  among  other  places 
to  the  court  of  Napoleon  at  Paris,  in  1810,  where  he  formed  many 
literary  aud  political  friendships,  and  in  Prague  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Prussian  minister  Von  Stein  and  Justus  von  Gruner. 
When  Austria  joined  in  the  Russian  campaign  in  1812,  he  left  the 
service  and  proceeded  to  Berlin,  where  he  had  hopes  of  procuring 
employment  iu  the  civil  service.  From  the  change  of  circumstances 
he  was  induced  in  1813  to  enter  again  into  the  military  service,  and, 
reserving  his  allegiance  to  Prussia,  accepted  a  commission  as  captain  in 
the  Russian  army.  With  Tettenborn  he  went  first  to  Hamburg,  and 
afterwards  accompanied  him  as  adjutant  in  his  march  to  Paris.  Yet 
during  the  war  he  wrote  a  '  Geschichte  der  Hamburger  Ereignisse' 
(History  of  the  Occurrences  in  Hamburg!,  a  succinct  relation  of  the 
recent  events,  published  in  1S13;  and  totnis  succee.ied  the  'Geschichte 
der  Kriegszuge  Tettenborns '  (History  of  Tetteuborn's  Campaign),  in 
1814.  While  in  Paris  he  was  received  into  the  Prussian  diplomatic 
service,  and  accompanied  Prince  Hardeuberg  to  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  in  1S14  ;  aud  while  here  he  wrote  an  official  report  on  the 
affairs  of  Saxony.  After  the  short  war  of  1S15,  he  accompanied  Priace 
Hardeuberg  to  Paris,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  resident 
minister  at  Karlsruhe,  where  he  remained  till  1819,  when  he  retired 
from  public  business,  but  accepted  the  title  of  Privy  Legation  Coun- 
sellor, and  took  up  his  abole  at  Berlin.  In  1829  he  was  sent  on  a  special 
mission  to  Cassel,  and  has  been  generally  active  in  political  affairs. 
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Of  his  very  numerotis  writings  the  earlier  productions  belong  I 
chiefly  to  the  romantic  poetical  species ;  his  later  productions  are 
chiefly  devoted  to  history,  biography,  and  literary  criticism.  As  a 
prose  writer  he  is  considered  by  his  countrymen  as  among  the  most 
eminent  for  his  style,  which,  evidently  formed  on  the  model  of  | 
Gothe,  is  remarkable  for  a  smoothness  that  gives  it  a  marked 
character;  this  however,  is  most  noticeable  in  his  historical  works, 
such  as  his  '  Gcschichte  des  Wiener  Congresses'  (History  of  the 
Vienna  Congresses) ;  but  in  his  biographies  it  assumes  a  more  lively 
and  less  studied  air.  Among  his  principal  works  we  may  mention — 
'Deutsche  Erziihlungen  '  (German  Tales),  1815;  '  Vermischte  Gedichte' 
(Miscellaneous  Poems),  1816  ;  '  Geistliche  Spriiche  des  Angelus 
Silesius'  (Spiritual  Apophthegms  of  A.  S.),  1822;  'Gothe  in  der 
Zeugnissen  der  Mitlebeuden'  (Gothe  from  the  Testimony  of  his 
Contemporaries),  1823  ;  '  Biographischo  Denkmale'  (Biographical 
Memorials)  in  five  volumes,  1824-30;  'Zur  Geschichtschreibung  und  j 
Literatur  '  (On  the  Writing  of  History,  and  Literature),  1833 ;  '  Leben 
des  Generals  Seydlitz'  (Life  of  General  Seydlitz),  1835;  'Leben  des 
Generals  Winterfeldt,'  183.5 ;  'Leben  der  Konigin  von  Preussen 
Sophie  Charlotte,'  1837  ;  'Leben  des  Feldmarschalls  Grafen  von 
Schwerin,'  1841;  'Leben  des  Feldmarschalls  Keith,'  1844;  'Leben 
des  Fiirstens  Bliicher  von  Wahlstalt,'  1845;  'Hans  von  Held,' 1845; 
and  '  Denkwiirdigkeiten  und  vermischte  Schriften '  (Memoirs  and 
Miscellaneous  Writings),  in  7  volumes,  1843-6' ;  'Karl  Muller's  Leben 
und  Kleine  Schriften,'  1847;  1  Schlichter  Vortrag  an  die  Deutschen' 
(A  plain  Statement  for  Germans),  1848  ;  'Leben  des  Generals  Grafen 
Billow  von  Dennewitz,'  1853.  He  has  been  in  addition  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  collections,  periodical  wurks,  and  to  the  political  journals, 
particularly  to  the  '  Allgemeine  Zeitung.' 

Rahel  Antonie  Friedekikh,  the  wife  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
of  a  Jewish  family  in  Berlin,  named  Levin,  or  Robert,  in  June  1771. 
She  displayed  extraordinary  talents  almost  in  her  childhood,  which, 
though  they  were  not  very  carefully  cultivated,  seemed  to  develope 
themselves  the  more  vigorously.    On  her  father's  death  her  mother 
gave  a  frte  scope  to  her  genius,  and  in  a  short  time  she  had  assembled 
around  her  a  circle  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  men  and  artists 
of  her  time,  by  whom  her  extraordinary  abilities  in  conversation  ' 
were  highly  appreciated.    The  misfortunes  of  her  country  in  1805,  I 
and  the  death  of  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand,  for  whom  she  had  a  great  ' 
esteem,  and  which  was  mutual,  caused  her  much  sorrow,  but  in  all 
the  mischances  of  life  she  ever  showed  the  most  lively  sympathy  with  ' 
her  surrounding  associates,  whether  in  weal  or  woe.    During  the 
war,  and  also  during  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  in  Berlin  in  1831, 
she  dispensed  help  and  consolation  to  all  within  her  reach.    She  first 
became  acquainted  with  her  husband  in  1803,  and  the  acquaintance-  I 
ship  became  more  intimate  in  1807,  but  they  were  not  married  till  ; 
Sept.  27,  1814,  after  she  had  relinquished  Judaism  and  become  a 
Christian.    She  accompanied  her  husband  in  his  various  missions,  and 
everywhere  became  the  centre  of  an  eminently  intellectual  conver- 
sational circle,  which  was  frequented  by  the  most  distinguished  men 
and  women  of  the  capital  in  which  she  happened  to  be,  and  the  ' 
charms  of  her  conversational  talent  are  described  as  being  truly 
extraordinary.    She  is  said  to  have  excited  her  husband  to,  and 
afforded  him  some  assistance  in,  his  literary  labours;  but  she  did  not 
herself  aspire  to  the  reputation  of  an  authoress,  nor  give  anything  to 
the  press  during  her  life.    She  died  at  Berlin  on  March  7,  1833,  and 
in  1834  her  husband  issued  a  selection  from  her  writings  under  the 
title  of  '  Rahel,  ein  Buch  des  Andenkens  fur  ihre  Freunde  '  (A  Book 
of  Remembrance  for  her  Friends);  and  in  1836  in  two  volumes, 
'  Galerie  von  Bildnissen  aus  Babel  s  Umgang  und  Briefwechsel '  (Gal- 
lery of  Portraits  from  Rahel's  Conversations  and  Correspondence). 
Both  display  considerable  talent,  with  keenness  and  depth  of  obser- 
vation, but  hardly  maintain  the  high  reputation  she  had  acquired  in 
her  social  intercourse. 

VAROTA'RI,  ALESSANDRO,  called  Padovani'no,  a  celebrated 
painter,  was  born  at  Padua  in  1590.  His  father  Dario  Varotari  was 
also  a  distinguished  painter  and  an  architect :  he  was  the  scholar  of 
Paul  Veronese,  and  established  a  school  at  Padua,  where  he  died  in 
consequence  of  a  fall,  in  1596,  six  years  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  and 
in  the  57th  year  of  his  age.  The  instructor  of  Alessandro  Varotari  is 
not  known,  but  he  went  in  1614  to  Venice,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  works  of  Titian  :  he  made  some  copies  after  Titian,  which 
were  remarkable  for  their  fidelity,  and  acquired  him  a  great  reputa- 
tion. In  his  own  pictures  also  he  displayed  such  a  mastery  over 
many  of  the  characteristic  excellencies  of  Titian,  that  he  is  considered 
to  approach  nearer  to  him  than  any  other  of  his  imitators,  in  freedom 
of  touch,  in  mellowness  and  gradation  of  tints,  and  in  simplicity  of 
composition.  The  works  of  Padovanino  are  seldom  seen  out  of  Venice 
and  Padua.  He  excelled  in  painting  women  and  children,  but  was 
more  succesful  in  the  richness  of  his  carnations  and  in  his  impasto 
than  in  the  outlines  of  his  figures.  His  masterpiece  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  Marriage  at  Cana,  in  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at 
Venice,  formerly  in  the  monastery  of  San  Giovanni  di  Verdara  at 
Padua.  This  painter  had  several  scholars,  who  painted  in  his  style, 
and  had  such  facility  in  copying  some  of  his  works,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  di-tinguish  some  of  the  copies  made'by  his  scholars 
from  the  original*  painted  by  Padovanino.  He  died  in  1650.  His 
most  distinguished  scholar  was  Bartolomeo  Scaligtro. 


Cm  ah.  a  Varotari,  sister  of  Alessandro,  was  a  distinguished  portrait- 
painter;  her  portrait,  by  herself,  is  in  the  Florentine  Painters'  Portrait 
Gallery.    She  was  born  at  Verona  in  1582,  and  died  there  in  1639. 

VARRO,  MARCUS  TERE'NTIUS,  was  born  at  Rome  in  the  year 
B.C.  116,  and  descended  from  an  ancient  senatorial  family.  He  was 
instructed  by  L.  iElius,  who  is  spoken  of  as  a  most  distinguished 
person,  and  afterwards  by  Antiochus,  an  Academic  philosopher.  The 
whole  of  his  early  life  must  have  been  spent  in  the  acquisition  of 
that  prodigious  learning  which  he  afterwards  displayed  in  his  works. 
But  he  did  not  on  that  account  withdraw  from  public  life  altogether  ; 
for  in  a.d.  67  we  find  him  at  the  head  of  a  part  of  the  fleet  of  Pompey 
the  Great  in  his  war  against  the  pirates.  During  the  civil  war  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  Varro  steadily  adhered  to  Pompey,  and  was 
appointed  one  of  his  generals  in  Spain.  The  western  part  of  the 
peninsula  was  placed  under  his  especial  protection,  and  he  had  two 
legions  at  his  command.  When  his  colleagues  had  been  compelled  to 
surrender,  and  Caesar  marched  westward,  Varro  also  surrendered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Corduba,  and  after  being  set  at  liberty  he  went 
to  Pompey  at  Dyrrachium,  where  he  was  staying  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Pharsalus.  During  the  absence  of  Caesar  in  Egypt,  B.o.  47, 
Antony  destroyed  Varro's  villa  near  Casinum,  where  a  great  part  of 
his  property  was  lost.  After  the  defeat  of  Pompey,  Varro  withdrew 
altogether  from  public  life,  and  returned  to  Italy ;  and  when  Caesar 
came  to  Rome  Varro  became  reconciled  to  him,  and  was  intrusted  by 
him  with  the  purchasing  of  the  books  for,  and  the  whole  management 
of,  the  Greek  and  Latin  libraries,  which  were  then  established  at 
Rome.  Ho  now  enjoyed  for  a  few  years  perfect  peace,  and  gave  him- 
self up  entirely  to  study  and  the  composition  of  several  works.  But 
new  troubles  arose.  After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  in  B.C.  43,  Varro, 
then  a  man  of  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  was  put  by  Antony  on 
the  list  of  the  proscribed,  apparently  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
Varro  was  a  staunch  friend  of  republican  freedom.  Varro  himself 
escaped,  as  his  friends  conceah-d  and  protected  him  until  the  danger 
had  passed  over,  but  his  libraries  were  irrecoverably  lost.  After  the 
battle  of  Actium,  B.c  30,  Varro  again  lived  at  Rome,  and  appears  to 
have  been  highly  esteemed  by  Augustus,  who  gave  him  the  super- 
intendence of  the  library  founded  by  Asinius  Pollio.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  loss  of  books  and  other  property  which  Varro  had  sustained, 
his  literary  activity  remained  unabated  to  a  very  advanced  age.  In 
his  eighty-eighth  year  he  was  still  writing.  (Pliny,  '  Hist.  Nat.,'  xxix. 
18.)  He  died  in  the  ninetieth  (B.C.  27),  or,  according  to  Valerius 
Maximus,  in  the  hundredth  year  of  his  age. 

Varro  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  that  ever  lived.  He 
was  certainly  the  moat  learned  of  the  Romans ;  but  his  learning  was 
not  the  learning  of  the  closet  only  :  he  had  acquired  a  practical 
knowledge  of  men  and  things  during  bis  public  career,  and  on  the 
basis  of  this  solid  knowledge  he  wrote  his  works  in  the  retirement  of 
his  villas.  There  was  scarcely  any  branch  of  knowledge  with  which 
he  was  not  thoroughly  conversant :  he  was  an  historian,  a  philosopher, 
a  naturalist,  a  grammarian,  and  a  poet,  and  in  all  these  branches  he  is 
spoken  of  iu  terms  of  the  highest  praise.  Varro  was  for  his  time  and 
for  the  Romans  what  Aristotle  was  to  the  Greeks.  He  himself  says 
that  he  wrote  490  books  ('.septuaginta  hebdomades,'  Gellius,  iii.  10), 
but  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  two  and  a  few  fragments  of 
others,  are  now  lost.  We  shall  only  mention  some  of  the  more 
important  among  his  lost  works,  and  then  add  a  few  remarks  on  those 
still  extant.  1, 'Rerum  Humanarum  Antiquitates  Libri  xxv. ;'  2, 
'Rerum  Divinarum  Antiquitates  Libri  xvi. ;'  3,  'De  Vita  Populi 
Romani,'  consisting  of  at  least  eleven  books ;  4,  '  De  Gente  Populi 
Romani  Libri  iv. ;'  5,  '  De  Initiis  Urbis  Romse  Liber 6,  '  De  Re 
Publica,'  consisting  of  at  least  twenty  books ;  7,  '  De  Philosophia 
Liber ,'  8,  '  De  Scenicis  Originibus  Libri,'  of  which  the  third  book  is 
mentioned;  9,  '  De  Poetis ;'  10,  'De  Plautinis  Comcediis  ;'  11,  '  De 
Bibliothecis,'  &c.    (See  the  list  in  Fabricius,  '  Biblioth.  Lat.,'  i. ,  c.  7.) 

The  two  extant  works  of  Varro  are  on  the  Latin  language  ('  De 
Lingua  Latina')  and  on  Agriculture  ('  De  Re  Rustica').  The  former, 
of  which  a  part  only  is  extant,  consisted  originally  of  twenty  four 
books,  of  which  we  now  possess  only  books  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10 ;  and 
these  are  much  mutilated  and  interpolated.  The  work  was  written 
between  the  years  B.C.  46  and  44,  and  was  dedicated  to  his  intimate 
friend,  M.  Tullius  Cicero.  In  the  first  three  of  the  extant  books  Varro 
treats  on  the  origin  of  words,  and  in  the  last  three  on  the  accidents  of 
words,  such  as  declension  and  conjugation.  The  subject  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  we  cannot  judge  of  him  by  it;  but  it  is  nevertheless  of 
great  value  on  account  of  the  philological  remarks  as  well  as  various 
historical  and  archaeological  matters  which  are  mentioned  incidentally. 
The  first  edition  of '  De  Lingua  Latina' is  that  of  Venice,  4to,  1498, 
edited  by  Pomponius  Laetus  and  Rholandellus.  The  best  among  the 
modern  editions  are  the  Bipont  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1788),  that  of  Spengel 
(Berlin,  8vo.,  1826),  and  especially  that  of  C.  O.  Midler  (Leipzig,  8vo, 
1833).  The  Bipont  edition  contains  a  collection  of  the  fragments  of 
Varro's  lost  works. 

The  work  'De  Re  Rustica' is  complete,  and  not  in  such  bad  con- 
dition as  the  '  De  Lingua  Latina,'  although  ancient  authors  quote 
passages  from  it  which  are  not  iu  it  now.  It  consists  of  three  books, 
and  is  dedicated  to  his  wife  Fundania.  Although  Varro  wrote  it  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  it  is,  at  least  among  the  Roman  works  on  agri- 
culture, the  best  that  has  come  down      us.    It  is  written  in  the  form 
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of  a  dialogue,  and  in  a  gleaning  and  lively  style.  Resides  tlie  subject 
it  professes  to  treat  of,  it  contains  a  great  number  of  passages  illus- 
trating ancient  mythology,  archaeology,  and  ethicH.  It  is  chiefly  based 
upon  Greek  works,  and  one  written  by  the  Cartliaginian  MagO,  It  is 
printed  in  the  collections  of  Varro's  works  published  by  H,  Stephens 
(15(59),  Popina  (Leydeu,  8vo,  1601),  and  others  ;  and  also  in  all  the 
collections  of  the  'Scriptores  Rei  Rusticau,'  the  best  of  which  are 
those  by  J.  M.  Qessner,  with  notes  of  Eruesti  (Leipzig,  2  vols.  4to, 
1772-74),  and  J.  G.  Schneider  (Leipzig,  4  vols.  8vo,  1794-97),  who  has 
also  given  a  very  good  Life  of  Varro.  Of  the  Menippean  Satires  of 
Varro  but  a  few  fragments  remain  ;  those  have  been  collected,  with 
the  fragments  of  the  Libri  Logistorici,  and  edited  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner  by  F.  CEhler,  Quedliugburg,  8vo,  1844. 

( Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Lat.,  i.,  c.  7  ;  Orelli,  Onomast.  Tullianum,  under 
'M.  Terentius  Varro.') 

VARRO,  PU'BLIUS  TERE'NTIUS,  surnamed  ATACI'NUS,  a 
Roman  poet,  was  born,  according  to  Ilieronyuius,  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Eusebius,  about  the  year  B.C.  82,  at  Atax  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  or 
according  to  Wiillner,  at  Narbo  itself.  Respecting  his  life  little  ia 
known  beyond  the  facts  that  he  learned  Greek  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  and  died  in  B.o.  37,  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  Varro  distinguished 
himself  in  epic,  elegiac,  and  epigrammatic  poetry  ;  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  fragments  and  epigrams,  his  works  are  now  lost.  We 
know  of  three  epic  poems  of  Varro — 1,  'An  epic  on  the  war  of  J. 
Caesar  against  the  Sequani,''  Bellum  Sequauicum,'  of  which  Priscian  (x., 
p.  877)  quotes  the  second  book.  2, '  Bellum  Punicum  Secundum,'  which 
Fabricius  attributes  to  Marcus  Terentius  Varro,  but  others,  with  greater 
probability,  to  P.  Terentius  Varro  Atacinus.  3,  '  Argonautica :'  this 
poem  was  a  free  translation  of  the  '  Argonautica '  of  Apollonius  Rho- 
dius,  and  was  very  celebrated  among  the  Romans.  It  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  contemporary  writers,  as  well  as  by  later  grammarians. 

(For  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  poet  see  Wernsdorf,  Poet.  Lat. 
Minores,  v.,  3,  p.  1385,  &o. ;  and  Wiillner,  Commenlatio  de  P.  Terentii 
Varronis  Atacini  Vita  et  Scriptis,  Miinster,  4to,  1829.  In  both  of  these 
works  the  remains  of  the  poet  are  collected.) 

VARUS,  QUINTILIUS.  [Hermann.] 

VASA,  GUSTAVUS.    [Gustavus  Ehickson.] 

VASA'RI  GIO'RGIO,  Cavaliere,  born  at  Arezzo  in  1512,  wag  a 
celebrated  painter  and  architect  in  his  time,  but  his  reputation  now 
rests  nearly  exclusively  upon  his  Lives  of  the  most  excellent  Italian 
Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,  '  Vite  de'  piii  excellenti  Httori, 
Scultori.e  Architetti,'  published  in  Florence,  in  1550,  in  2  vols.  8vo., 
and  again  in  a  second  edition  by  himself,  in  1568,  in  3  vols.  4to,  with 
portraits  cut  in  wood,  likewise  in  Florence,  with  many  new  lives  of 
living  and  deceased  artists,  up  to  the  year  1567.  This  work  became 
remarkably  popular,  and  many  editions  of  it  have  been  since  pub- 
lished :  one  at  Bologna,  from  1647  to  1663,  with  the  same  portraits; 
one  at  Rome,  in  1759,  with  copperplate  portraits,  and  emendations 
and  annotations  by  Bottari;  again,  at  Leghorn  and  Florence,  with 
additional  notes  by  Bottari,  in  1767-72  ;  another  at  Siena,  in  1791-94, 
by  Delia  Valle,  with  some  additional  information  respecting  the  artists 
of  Siena  (this  edition  was  reprinted  in  the  Milan  edition  of  Italian 
classics) ;  and  complete  editions  of  the  works  of  Vasari  were  published 
in  Florence,  in  six  volumes,  8vo,  in  1822-23,  in  which  the  biographies 
were  reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1568,  without  notes,  but  with 
copies  of  the  portraits  of  Bottari's  edition,  by  Montani  of  Cremona 
and  Giovanni  Masselli,  Florence,  1832-38  ;  and  again  in  1846-57, 

The  last  life  in  Vasari's  work  is  his  own,  which  he  traces  up  to  his 
fifth-fifth  year.  He  was  instructed  in  design  by  his  father  Antonio 
Vasari,  and  in  painting  by  William  of  Marseille ;  and  being  taken  to 
Florence,  in  1524,  by  Siliro  Passerini,  cardinal  of  Cortona,  he  was  there 
further  instructed  by  Michel  Angel o,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  others. 
Vasari  lost  his  father,  in  1528,  of  the  plague,  and  in  1529  he  turned 
goldsmith  in  order  to  be  the  better  able  to  assist  his  family,  who  were 
supported  by  an  uncle.  He  however  the  same  year  took  up  his  former 
profession  at  Pisa.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Arezzo,  and  studied 
with  Francesco  Salviati,  from  whom  he  was  taken  by  Cardinal  Ippolito 
de'  Medici,  who  took  him  into  his  service  to  Rome,  and  introduced 
him  to  Clement  VII.  He  returned  afterwards  to  Florence,  and 
there,  through  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  the  Medici  family, 
he  met  with  all  the  success  he  could  desire.  Few  painters  have  beeu 
more  successful  in  point  of  patronage,  or  have  executed  more  works 
than  Vasari ;  but  his  paintings  are  remarkable  for  no  particular 
excellence,  though  they  are  generally  correctly  drawn,  and  many  of 
them  are  conspicuous  for  a  dignity  of  character  which  is  not  common. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Michel 
Angelo,  and  he  may  be  almost  termed  a  servile  imitator  of  his  style. 
The  majority  of  Vasari's  works  were  executed  from  his  designs  or 
cartoons  by  his  scholars,  who  were  very  numerous  :  they  painted  at 
Rome  a  great  ceiling  with  many  frescoes  for  the  Cardinal  Farnese,  in  a 
hundred  days,  but  so  little  to  Vasari's  satisfaction,  that  he  determined 
from  that  time,  1544,  not  to  entrust  to  them  tho  finishing  of  any 
work  whatever.  Vasari  in  his  '  Life '  relates  the  origin  of  his  biogra- 
phical work;  he  undertook  it  in  consequence  of  a  suggestion  of  the 
celebrated  Paolo  Giovio,  and  at  the  request  of  Cardinal  Farnese.  It 
is  a  vast  compilation  and  a  work  of  great  labour,  whether  the  produc- 
tion of  one  or  more  persons,  and  remains  even  now  unrivalled  by  any 
work  of  its  kind,  notwithstanding  its  numerous  inaccuracies  and  his 


partiality  for  the  Florentines  :  the  style  is  'excellent  for  the  period, 
and  the  language  is  both  powerful  and  eloquent.  Viu-ari  died  at 
Florence,  in  1574,  and  was  buried  in  Arezzo.  There  is  a  German 
translation  of  Vasari's  Lives  by  Scliorn,  which  in  extremely  valuable 
for  its  notes,  and  an  English  translation  by  Mis.  J.  Fonter  torum  5 
volumes  of  Doha's  Standard  Library. 

VATER,  JUHANN  SEVERIN,  a  distinguished  German  linenist 
and  theologian,  was  born  at  Altenburg  on  the  27th  of  May  1771. 
After  having  received  his  preparatory  education  in  the  gymna-iutn  of 
hit*  native  town,  he  went  In  1790  to  the  University  of  Jena,  where  he 
studied  philosophy  and  theology,  the  latter  under  Griesbach,  Doeder- 
lein,  and  Paulus.  From  the  year  1792  to  1791  he  continued  these 
studies  in  the  University  of  ilalle,  whero  he  also  began  his  career  as 
academical  teacher.  In  1796  however  he  returned  to  Jena,  where  he 
was  appointed  professor  extraordinary  in  the  theological  faculty. 
Along  with  the  Hebrew  language,  the  grammatical  knowledge  of 
which  was  greatly  advanced  by  him,  he  now  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  a  variety  of  languages,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  and 
of  discovering  what  was  then  called  a  philosophical  or  universal  gram- 
mar, which  was  to  develope  tho  great  principles  common  to  all 
lauguages  and  their  respective  grammars.  In  the  year  1800  he  was 
invited  to  go  to  Halle  as  ordinary  professor  of  theology  and  Oriental 
literature.  Without  giving  up  his  linguistic  studies,  he  now  devoted 
considerable  time  to  the  critical  examination  of  the  early  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  of  ecclesiastical  history.  After  tho  death  of 
Adelung,  in  1806,  who  left  his  great  linguistic  work,  1  Mithridates,' 
unfinished,  Vater,  with  the  assistance  of  Adelung's  manuscripts  and 
of  several  distinguished  scholars,  undertook  its  completion.  Adelung 
had  only  published  one  volume,  and  the  other  three  were  published 
by  Vater  (Berlin,  1808-17).  In  1*09  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology  and  librarian  in  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  where  he 
continued  his  linguistic  labours  with  unabated  zeal.  His  studies 
embraced  the  languages  of  civilised  nations,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
tribes  of  America  and  Africa.  In  1820  Vater  returned  to  Halle  aa 
professor  of  theology,  and  although  he  did  not  altogether  abandon  his 
former  linguistic  pursuits,  yet  we  find  him  chiefly  engaged  in  eccle- 
siastical history  and  the  exposition  of  the  New  Testament.  During 
the  last  years  of  his  life  he  edited  several  theological  and  religious 
periodicals,  as  the  '  Journal  fur  Prediger,'  the  '  Kirchenhistorisches 
Archiv,'  and  the  'Jahrbuch  der  Hauslichen  Andacht,'  the  last  of 
which  he  himself  had  set  on  foot  in  lbl9.  He  died  at  Halle  on  the 
16th  of  March  1826. 

Vater  possessed  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  languages  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  although  he  did  not  enter  into  their  spirit 
so  deeply  as  others.  His  works  however  are  very  valuable  on  account 
of  the  immense  materials  which  they  contain  for  the  study  of  com- 
parative grammar. 

The  following  list  contains  the  most  important  of  his  linguistio 
works  : — 1,  'Ueber-icht  des  Neuesten  was  fur  Philosophic  der  Sprache 
in  Deutschland  gethan  worden  ist,  in  Eiuleitungen,  Auszugen,  uud 
Kritikeu,' Gotha,  8vo,  1799;  2,  '  Versuch  einer  Allgemeinen  Sprach- 
lehre,'  &c,  Halle,  8vo,  1801;  3,  'Lehrbuch  der  Allgemeinen  Giam- 
matik,  besonders  fur  Hohere  Schulklassen,  mit  Vergleichung  iilterer 
und  ueuerer  SpracheD,'  Halle,  8vo,  1806 ;  4,  'Handbuch  der  Hebriii- 
schen,  Syrischen,  Chaldaischeu,  und  Arabiechen  Grammatik,  fur  den 
Anfaug  der  Erlernung  dieter  Sprachen  bearbeitet,'  2nd  edit.,  Leipzig, 
8vo,  1817;  5,  'Literatur  der  Grammatiken,  Lexica,  uud  Wbrter- 
Sammlungen  aller  Sprachen  der  Erde,  in  Alphabetischer  Ordnung," 
Berlin,  8vo,  1815  (this  work  is  printed  in  German  and  Latic);  6, 
'  Aualekten  der  Sprachenkunde,  mit  einer  Sprachenkarte  von  Ostin- 
dieu,'  Leipzig,  2  parts,  1S20  and  1821  ;  7,  '  Vergleichungstafein  der 
Europaischeu  Stammsprachen  und  Siid-west  Asiatischer ;  R.  K.  Rask, 
Ueber  die  Thrakische  Sprachclasse ;  Albanesische  Grammatik  nach 
Fr.  Mar.  de  Lecce;  Grusinische  Grammatik  nach  Maggio,  Ghai  und 
Firalow,  und  Galische  Sprachlehre  von  Ch.  W.  Ahlwardt,'  Haiie, 
8vo.  1822. 

VATTEL,  EMMERICH,  the  celebrated  writer  on  international 
law,  was  born  at  Couret,  in  the  principality  of  Neufchatel,  in  1714. 
The  family  was  of  considerable  antiquity  in  the  principality.  Emme- 
rich's father  David,  a  clergyman,  had  been  ennobled  by  the  king  of 
Prussia.  John  Frederick,  an  elder  brother  of  Emmerich,  entered  the 
French  service,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  knight- 
hood. Charles,  a  younger  brother,  entered  the  Sardinian  service,  and 
fell  at  the  passage  of  the  Tanaro.  Jacob  Vattel,  who  represented 
another  line  of  the  same  family,  was  burgomaster  of  Neufchatel 
in  1762. 

Emmerich  was  educated  for  the  church.  He  was  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Bale  to  study  the  classics  and  philosophy.  Having  com- 
pleted the  usual  curriculum  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  he  returned  to 
Neufchatel,  and  passed  with  distinction  the  prejiminary  examinations, 
which  all  who  proposed  to  enter  the  church  had  to  undergo  before 
commencing  their  theological  studies.  He  then  repaired  to  Geneva, 
to  devote  himself  to  those  strictly  professional  pursuits.  The  writings 
of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff  had  however  more  attractions  for  him  than  the 
'Institutes'  of  Calvin.  It  was  an  age  in  which  literary  men  were 
caressed  and  promoted  at  courts,  and  young  Vattel  felt  a  greater 
vocation  for  such  worldly  advancement  than  for  the  charge  of  a  rural 
parish.    In  1741  he  proceeded  to  Berlin,  in  the  hope  that  the  court 
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of  Frederick  II.,  who  had  recently  ascended  the  throne  of  Prussia,  and 
whose  taste  for  literature  was  general,  might  afford  a  field  for  his 
talents.  At  Berlin  Vattel  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Jordan.  In 
17 J 2  lie  published  a  defence  of  Leibnitz's  system,  which  he  dedicated 
to  Frederick.  His  wish  was  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service  of  Prussia, 
but  no  vacaucies  occurred,  and  his  foriuue  was  too  limited  to  admit 
of  a  lengthened  attendance  at  court.  In  1743  some  oveitures  from 
the  court  of  Dresden,  which  sought  to  rival  that  of  Berlin  in  a  reputa- 
tion for  the  patronage  of  art  and  literature,  induced  Vattel  to  vi<dt 
that  city.  The  gracious  reception  he  experienced  from  Count  Brtihl 
decided  his  l  csolutiou  to  enter  the  service  of  the  king  of  Poland  and 
elector  of  Saxony. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  in  what  capacity  Vattel  was  attached  to 
the  Saxon  court  in  1714  45.  In  1746  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
diplomatic  counsellor  (couseiller  d'ambassadc),  with  a  pension,  and 
was  sent  to  Berne  as  the  king  of  Poland's  minister  with  that  republic. 
The  duties  of  a  Polish  ambassador  at  Berne  were  not  very  onerous  : 
Vattel  was  able  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  time  with  his  family 
at  Neufchatel,  and  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  In  1746  he 
published  a  collection  of  essays.  In  1747  it  was  reprinted,  under  the 
title  of  '  Philosophic  Leisure,'  and  dedicated  to  Count  Bruhl.  Some 
of  them  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  previously  published  in 
some  periodical— possibly  the  'Journal  Hclvetique.'  The  subjects  are 
sufficiently  diversified  : — 'Essai  sur  le  fondemeut  du  Droit  Nature!  ; ' 
'  Sur  les  Moycns  de  ropondre  aux  Manich^ens;'  and  'Sur  la  Nature 
d'Amour,  a-  Mademoiselle  de  M.'  They  evince  a  cultivated  taste  for 
French  literature,  with  an  easy  play  of  good-natured  but  not  very 
brilliant  wit.  The  discourse  upon  love  is  dated  1741.  In  1757  he 
published  '  Poliergie,'  a  collection  of  miscellanies  in  prose  and  verse. 
But  the  chief  employment  of  Vattel  during  the  ten  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  appearance  of  the  two  volumes,  was  the  prepa- 
ration of  his  work  on  the  law  of  nations.  The  first  edition  was 
published  at  Neufchatel  (the  title-page  has  the  fictitious  place  of  pub- 
lication 'Londres')  in  1758. 

About  the  time  that  the  work  appeared  he  was  called  to  Dresden, 
and  received  an  appointment  in  the  diplomatic  bureau.  He  gae  so 
much  satisfaction  as  a  practical  diplomatist,  that  he  was  soon  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  privy  counsellor.  His  intense  application  to  business 
undei mined  his  constitution,  and  in  1766  he  was  obliged  to  visit  his 
native  country  in  search  of  health.  The  favourable  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  relaxation  and  the  mountain  air  encouraged  him  to  resume 
his  labours  before  his  health  was  quite  re-established.  His  complaint 
returned  with  increased  violence  soon  after  he  reached  Dresden,  and 
a  second  visit  to  Neufchatel  proved  unavailing.  He  died  on  the  20th 
of  December  1767.  He  had  married  at  Dresden  in  1764,  Marianne  de 
Chene,  by  whom  be  left  one  son. 

The  work  by  which  Vattel  is  best  known  is  his  'Droit  des  Gens.' 
It  is  the  work  of  a  scholar,  not  of  a  practical  diplomatist;  for  the 
almost  nominal  charge  of  Polish  envoy  to  the  republic  of  Berne  could 
afford  but  scanty  expei  ience.  It  evinces  no  very  extensive  acquaint- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  author  with  treaties  or  negociations,  or  even 
with  political  history  :  his  principal  authorities  are  the  systematic 
writings  of  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  and  Wolff.  According  to  the  custom 
of  the  period,  an  imaginary  law  of  nature  is  substituted  for  the  real 
practice  of  nations.  In  respect  to  its  doctrinal  merits,  the  work  has 
all  that  speciousness  and  superficiality  which  characterise  the  moralists 
of  the  '  Encyclopedie.'  The  work  however  obtained  an  extensive 
reputation.  It  had  the  fashionable  tone  of  the  age,  and  was  therefore 
more  relished  than  Grotius  and  Puffendorf ;  and  its  systematic  arrange- 
ment was  found  useful  by  practical  diplomatists,  as  it  enabled  them 
to  classify  the  fruits  of  their  own  experience.  It  became  a  text-book 
in  the  universities,  and  was  quoted  by  negociators  when  it  favoured 
their  views  and  other  authorities  were  wanting.  The  original  French 
text  has  gone  through  many  editions:  4to,  Londrrs  (Neufchatel), 
1758;  4to,  Neufchatel,  1773  ;  4to,  Amsterdam,  1775;  12mo,  Bale, 
1773;  4to,  Nimes,  1783;  12mo,  Lyon,  1802;  8vo,  Paris  et  Lyon, 
1820  (a  bad  edition);  8vo,  Paris,  1820  (the  worst  edition);  8vo, 
Paris,  1830  (an  indifferent  edition) ;  8vo,  Paris,  1838  (a  good  edition) ; 
8vo,  Paris,  1839  (the  best  edition).  There  have  been  three  Spanish 
editions  : — Madrid,  by  Htrnaudez,  1820  ;  Burdeos,  by  J.  B.  J.  G., 
1822;  Paris,  by  Atarena,  1824.  The  last  two  translations  are  mere 
plagiarisms  of  the  first.  An  English  translation  was  published  in  4to 
in  1760,  and  reprinted  in  8vo  in  1793.  Mr.  Chitty,  in  1S33,  repub- 
lished the  editiun  of  1798,  with  valuable  notes,  containing  the  most 
modern  rules  and  decisions.  A  German  translation  by  Schulin  was 
published  at  Frankfurt-on-the-Main,  in  1760. 

Next  in  importance  among  the  works  of  Vattel  is  that  entitled 
'  Questions  de  Droit  Natural,  et  Observations  sur  le  Traite  du  Droit 
de  la  Nature  de  M.  le  Baron  de  Wolff,'  12mo,  Berne,  1762;  12mo, 
Paris,  1763.  This  is  a  critical  examination  of  Wolff's  treatise,  charac- 
terised by  that  talent  for  arrangement  and  lucid  expression  which  is 
the  chief  merit  and  source  of  attraction  in  Vattel's  writings. 

The  remaining  works  of  this  author  are  of  little  consequence  : — 1, 
'  Pieces  Diverses,  avec  quelques  Lettres  de  Morale  et  d' Amusement,' 
12ino,  Paris,  1746.  This  collection  was  republished  at  Geneva  and 
Dresden,  in  1747,  in  12mo,  under  the  title  '  Le  Loisir  Philosophique, 
ou  Pieces  Diverses  de  Philosophie,  de  Morale,  et  d'Amusemtnt ; '  and 
again  at  the  Hague,  in  1765,  in  8vo,  under  the  title  '  Amusements  de  I 


Literature,  de  Morale,  et  de  Politique.'  2,  '  Poliergie,  ou  Melanges  de 
Literature  et  de  Poesies,  par  M.  de  V***,'  12mo,  Amsterdam  (Paris), 
1757;  3,  '  Melanges  de  Morale,  de  Literature,  et  de  Politique,'  12mo, 
Neufchatel,  1770. 

(ilelvetische  Lexicon,  von  Vattel ;  Sketch  of  VatleVt  Life,  prefixed  to 
the  edition  of  1773  ;  Queraid,  La  France  LitUraire ;  BiograpUu 
Universelle.) 

V ATTIER,  PIERRE,  was  born  near  Lisieux  in  Normandy, 
in  1623,  and  died  at  Paris  April  7,  1667.  He  was  physician  to 
Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  and  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  the 
translation  of  Arabic  writers  on  history  and  medicine.  The  titles  of 
his  published  works  are  as  follows: — 1,  '  L'Histoire  Mahometane,  ou 
les  quaranteneuf  Chalifes  du  Maciue,'  4to,  Paris,  1657  ;  2,  '  L'Histoire 
du  Grand  Tamerlan,'  4to,  Paris,  1658,  from  the  Arabic  of  Achamed, 
son  of  Gueraspo  ;  3,  'Portrait  du  Grand  Tamerlan,'  4to,  Paris,  1658  ; 
4,  '  L'Onirocrite  Mussulman,  ou  Interpretation  des  Songes,'  8vo, 
Paris,  1664,  from  the  Arabic  of  Gabdorrachaman,  son  ofNasor;  5, 
'  Merveilles  d'Egypte  eelon  les  Arabes,'  12mo,  1666,  Paris,  from  the 
Arabic  of  Murtadi.  This  was  translated  into  English  by  John  Davies, 
and  published,  8vo,  London,  1672;  6,  '  La  Logique,  traduite  d'Arabe,' 
8vo,  Paris,  1658,  from  Avicenna;  7,  '  De  Morbis  Mentis  Tractatus,' 
8vo,  Paris,  1659,  also  translated  from  Avicenna,  of  the  whole  of  whose 
works  he  promised  a  translation,  which  he  is  said  to  have  completed, 
but  which  waa  never  published ;  8  '  Elegie  de  Thograi,'  8vo,  Paris, 
1660;  9,  '  Nouvelles  Pensees  sur  la  Nature  des  Passions,'  4to,  1659, 
which  appears  to  be  the  only  work  of  his  own  composition.  His  trans- 
lations are  said  to  tie  inaccurate,  and  in  many  parts  incomplete. 

VAUBAN,  SEBASTIEN  LE  PRESTltE  DE,  was  born  in  May, 
1633.  at  St.  Leger  de  Foucheret,  near  Saulieu  in  Burgundy.  His 
family  had  been  in  possession  of  the  lordship  of  Vauban  for  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  jears,  but  from  misfortune  or  otherwise  the 
estate  became  incumbered  with  debts ;  and  both  his  father,  Urbain  le 
Prestre,  who  bad  spent  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  his 
mother,  Aimde  de  Carmagnol,  dying  while  he  was  young,  he  was  left 
to  the  care  of  M.  de  Fontaines,  prior  of  St.  John,  at  Semur,  who  gene- 
rously supported  him,  and  besides  teaching  him  to  read  and  write, 
gave  him  the  only  instruction  in  arithmetic  and  geometry  which  he 
ever  received  from  a  preceptor.  Unwilling  probably  to  remain  a 
burden  to  his  benefactor,  and  stimulated  by  the  example  of  his  uncles 
and  brothers,  all  of  whom  were  in  the  army,  he  entered  at  seventeen 
years  of  age  iuto  the  regiment  of  Conde,  which  was  then  in  the  service 
of  Spain,  and  he  was  received  as  a  cadet  in  the  company  of  Arcenai. 
In  this  situation  his  good  conduct  soon  procured  for  him  a  commission ; 
and  joining  to  the  experience  acquired  in  the  field  a  knowledge  of  the 
mathematics  as  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  military  art  (for  he 
had  then  studied  trigonometry  and  mensuration),  having  probably  also 
read  the  writings  of  the  Italians  on  foi tificatiun,  he  was  qualified  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  an  engineer. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1652,  when  only  nineteen  years  of  age, 
he  was  employed  on  the  fortifications  of  Clermont  in  Lorraine,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  was  sent  from  thence  to  serve  at  the  siege  of  Ste. 
Menehould.  Here  he  superintended  the  construction  of  the  lodg- 
ments, and  during  the  assault  of  the  place  he  performed  the  daring 
exploit  of  swimming  across  the  river  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  party  of  French  royalists 
and  brought  before  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who,  having  heard  of  his  gal- 
lantry, received  him  kindly  and  solicited  him  to  enter  the  king's  service. 
Vauban  readily  consented  to  take  this  step,  having  had  no  other  motive 
in  following  the  standard  of  Conde  than  the  desire  of  studying  the  art 
of  war  under  that  great  general;  and  he  was  immediately  appointed  to 
a  lieutenancy  in  the  regiment  of  Burgundy.  In  that  year  (1653)  he 
served  under  the  Chevalier  de  Clerville  at  the  second  siege  of  Ste. 
Menehould,  and  after  the  taking  of  that  place  he  was  appointed  to 
superintend  the  repairs  of  its  fortifications.  In  the  following  year  he 
assisted  at  the  siege  of  Steuay,  and  three  months  afterwards  at  that 
of  Clermont  Both  of  these  places  were  taken,  and  in  1655  he  received 
the  commission  which  placed  him  in  the  corps  of  engineers.  During 
that  year  he  directed  the  sieges  of  Landrecies,  Conde,  St.  Guislain,  and 
Valenciennes ;  and  in  1657  that  of  Montmedi,  where  he  received  three 
wounds.  In  1658  he  had  the  chief  direction  of  the  attacks  at  the 
sieges  of  Gravelines,  Ypres,  and  Oudeuarde.  The  Mai-echal  de  la  Ferte, 
under  whom  he  served,  and  who  in  1656  had  given  him  a  company  in 
his  own  regiment,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  superior  merit  gave 
him  then  one  in  another  regiment,  and  ventuied  to  predict  that  if  the 
life  of  the  young  officer  were  spared  he  would  attain  the  highest  digni- 
ties. Cardinal  Mazarin  also  sent  him  a  present,  accompanied  by 
flattering  expressions  of  esteem,  which  stimulated  the  ingenuous  mind 
of  Vauban  to  still  greater  acts  of  zeal  for  the  public  service  ;  in  fact, 
so  much  does  he  appear  to  have  been  occupied  by  his  duties,  that  only 
it  is  said  by  the  accounts  given  of  his  exploits  in  the  government  papers 
his  relatives  obtained  any  knowledge  of  his  existence. 

Hitherto  Vauban  had  to  make  his  way  without  any  of  the  advan- 
tages which  wealth  or  the  patronage  of  the  great  procures ;  but  from 
this  time  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  government,  and  his  histo;y 
may  be  said  to  be  connected  with  that  of  his  country. 

In  1661  occurred  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees;  and  then  Dunki'k, 
Fort  Louis,  and  Mardike  having  been  ceded  to  France,  the  king 
(Louis  XIV.)  determined  to  strengthen  their  fortifications,  so  that 
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they  wight  constitute  a  bulwark  against  the  Spaniards,  who  then  poe- 
kesaed  Artois.  Ho  committed  this  important  duty  to  Vauban,  who 
accomplished  the  proposed  end  to  his  satisfaction,  and  at  the  saiuo 
time  conciliated  the  inWbitants  by  causing  a  canal  to  bo  cut,  which 
was  to  allow,  iu  case  of  necessity,  a  commercial  communication  betwt  eu 
those  places.  At  this  time  also  it  is  said  that  he  gave  plans  for  im- 
proving the  fortifications  of  Cherbourg. 

When  the  war  recommenced  iu  1667,  Vauban  had  the  direction  of 
the  siegeB  which  the  king  conducted  in  person  ;  and  at  Doimy  he 
received  iu  his  face  a  musket-bull,  tho  scar  from  which  he  carried  to 
bis  grave.  Notwithstanding  his  wound  he  conducted  the  siege  of 
Lille,  and  succeeded  in  taking  the  town  after  nine  days  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  trenches.  The  king,  who  was  present,  gave  him  on  this 
occasion  the  appointment  of  lieuteuant  iu  the  French  guards,  together 
with  a  pension,  and  the  moro  flattering  distinction  of  a  public 
eulogium. 

After  the  peace  of  Aix-la  Chapelle  (1668)  he  was  occupied  in  super- 
intending the  repairs  of  the  fortificatious  of  Flanders  and  Artois  ;  aud 
in  the  same  year  he  was  made  governor  of  Lille,  the  citadel  of  which 
town  he  had  constructed.  He  also  gave  plans  for  executing  new  works 
iu  l'rovcuce  and  Roussillon ;  and  ho  went  with  M.  de  Louvois  to 
Piedmont,  where  he  visited  Verrua,  Vercelli,  Turin,  and  Piuerola,  and 
suggested  projects  for  improving  their  fortifications.  At  his  departure 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  presouted  him  with  his  portrait  enriched  with 
diamonds;  and  ou  his  return  from  Italy  he  went  to  superintend  the 
works  which  were  being  executed  at  Dunkirk,  where  30,000  men  were 
constantly  employed  with  admirable  regularity. 

In  1672,  the  Dutch  having  united  themselves  under  the  Prince  of 
Orange  in  opposition  to  France,  Louis  XIV.  proceeded  in  person  to  the 
Beat  of  war;  aud  under  the  direction  of  Vauban  several  places  were 
besieged  and  taken  ;  in  the  following  year  Maestricht  was  invested;  and 
here  Vaubau  made  a  great  improvement  iu  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
attack,  by  executing  long  trenches  connecting  at  intervals  the  several 
lines  of  approach,  and  forming  covered  communications  by  which  the 
different  divisions  of  the  attacking  force  were  enabled  to  support  each 
other.  In  or  near  the  fronts  of  these  trenches  he  placed  tho  batteries 
destined  to  silence  the .  fire  from  the  place.  Vauban  immediately 
afterwards  reconnoitred  the  fortificatious  of  Treves,  and  having  given 
direction*  for  the  prosecution  of  the  siege,  France  being  at  that  time 
threatened  on  all  sides,  he  proceeded  to  visit  the  fortifications  on  the 
coast.  After  giving  orders  for  the  construction  of  new  works  for  the 
defence  of  the  Isle  of  Re,  he  returned  to  Flanders,  and  subsequently 
he  rejoined  the  king,  who  was  then  carrying  the  war  into  Franche 
Comtd.  But  the  allies  having  in  the  meantime  iuvested  Oudenarde, 
he  entered  that  place,  and  conducted  the  defence  so  vigorously  that 
they  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  ;  and  for  these  services  he  was  in 
1674  made  brigadier  of  the  French  infantry. 

During  the  following  year  the  armies  of  France  were  compelled  to 
act  on  the  defensive  ;  but  in  1076  Vauban  besieged  Valenciennes,  aud 
took  the  place  after  an  assault  made  by  daylight,  in  opposition  to  the 
opinions  of  the  generals  of  the  army,  who  gave  the  preference  to  a 
uLht  attack.  During  this  campaign  he  was  made  marechal  de  camp, 
and  received  a  pension,  besides  a  present  from  the  king  of  25,000 
crowDs.  In  the  following  year  he  conducted  the  siege  of  St.  Guislaiu 
under  Marshal  d'Humieres,  and  the  fall  of  that  place  was  followed  by 
that  of  Ghent.  Ypres  was  immediately  invested,  and  soou  afterwards 
taken.  At  this  time  tlie  death  of  the  Chevalier  de  Clervdle,  who  was 
director-general  of  the  fortificatious,  left  that  post  vacant,  aud  the  king 
immediately  conferred  it  on  Vaubau.  It  is  said  that  at  first  he  declined 
it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  bring  him  into  close  intimacy  with  the 
ministers  :  these  were  Louvois  aud  Colbert,  men  jealous  of  each  other; 
aud  Vauban  probably  felt  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  satisfaction 
to  both.  He  was  at  length  induced  to  accept  the  post,  and  he  appears 
by  the  uprightness  of  his  conduct  to  have  succeeded  in  acquiring  their 
esteem. 

The  peace  of  Nimuegen  (1078),  which  relieved  Vauban  from  the 
duty  of  taking  fortresses  from  the  enemy,  enabled  him  to  direct  all  the 
energies  of  his  mind  to  the  improvement  of  those  which  belonged  to 
his  country.  He  first  went  to  Dunkirk,  where,  by  cutting  through 
the  sand-bank  which  closed  the  entrance,  and  providing  the  means  of 
keeping  the  channel  open  by  directing  through  it  a  current  of  water, 
he  rendered  the  harbour  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  north  of 
France  :  from  hence,  proceeding  to  the  south,  he  gave  plans  for  enlarg- 
ing the  fortifications  of  Toulon,  and  for  the  construction  of  its  arsenal; 
and  makiug  Perpignan  the  centre  of  the  defences  of  the  Eastern  Pyre- 
nees, he  caused  tho  lortress  of  Mount  Louis  to  be  constructed.  Return- 
ing to  the  north,  he  was  employed  in  improving  the  chain  of  fortresses 
along  the  frontiers  on  that  side  :  with  this  view  he  completed,  near 
Calais,  the  fort  of  Neulay  aud  that  of  Lakenoque,  by  which  the  com- 
munication between  Ypres  and  Menin  was  protected,  and  Cassel 
covered.  The  construction  of  the  works  of  Mau  beige  and  the  repair 
of  those  of  Charlemont  served  to  secure  the  line  between  the  Scheldt 
aud  the  Meuse,  which  was  before  imperfectly  protected  by  Philippe- 
ville;  and  a  chain  of  new  fortresses  closing  up  the  Yosges  secured  the 
conquest  of  Alsace.  The  fort  of  Huuiuguen  near  Basel  protected  the 
frontier  of  the  Rhine  aud  the  Jura  ;  and  the  now  forts  which  he  caused 
to  be  built  at  Fribourg  served  to  lender  that  important  place  nearly 
impregi.al-le. 
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While  the  execution  of  these  works  wub  in  progrc-.s,  Vauban  went 
again  (1680)  to  the  South,  where  he  formed  a  plan  of  defence  for  the 
Western  Pyrenees,  improving  the  port  of  BkJOEUU  aud  making  that 
place  the  grand  depot,  while  St.  Jean  Pn  d  de  i'ort  served  to  connect 
the  line  of  defence  with  the  mountains  :  he  alio  caused  the  fort  of 
Audaye  to  be  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  mouth  of 
the  Bidassoa.  Iu  1681  Vaubau  was  employed  iu  adding  new  works  to 
Brest,  Rochfort,  and  other  places  for  the  protection  of  the  coant ;  but 
these  works  were  scarcely  traced  when  he  was  called  upon  to  strengthen 
those  of  Strasbourg,  a  free  city  wliich  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  lie  constructed  the  citadel  of  that  place,  and  connected  ti.e 
fortifications  of  the  city  with  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  by  meauH  of 
Fort  Kehl,  aud  by  several  strong  redoubts  ;  facilitating  the  arrival  of 
materials  for  the  works  by  cutting  a  canal  with  sluices,  the  coustiuc- 
tion  of  which  he  superintended  in  person. 

Hostilities  breaking  out  in  1683,  Vauban  proceeded  in  the  following 
year  with  the  French  army  into  Belgium,  where  iu  four  days  he  took 
Courtray,  and  immediately  laid  siege  to  the  strongly  fortified  city  of 
Luxembourg  :  this  place  was  also  taken,  but  not  till  all  the  resources: 
of  the  art  of  attack  had  beeu  displayed;  aud  it  is  said  that  on  this 
occasion  he  first  constructed  trench-cavaliers  for  the  purpose  of  dislodg- 
ing the  defenders  from  part  of  the  covered  way  previously  to  au  assault 
being  made.  In  reconnoitring  by  night  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  height  of  the  glacis,  being  accompanied  only  by  a  few  men  at  a 
distance,  he  was  discovered  by  the  sentinels ;  but  he  was  fortunately 
enabled  to  retire  in  safety,  having  first  deceived  them  by  walking 
coolly  towards  them  as  if  ho  had  been  one  of  their  own  officers. 

The  war  being  suddenly  terminated  in  1684,  Vauban  strengthened 
the  fortifications  of  Luxembourg  by  the  addition  of  a  crown,  and  a 
horn-work  beyond  the  ravine  on  the  western  side  of  the  town ;  and  in 
order  to  become  completely  master  of  the  course  of  the  Moselle,  he 
then  constructed  the  fort  called  Mount  Royal.  About  the  same  time 
he  was  enabled  to  display  his  taleuts  as  a  civil  engineer  by  executing 
in  part  the  magnificent  aqueduct  of  Maintenon,  by  which  the  waters  of 
the  Eure  were  to  be  conveyed  to  Versailles.  In  1686  he  visited  the 
great  canal  of  Languedoc,  which  had  just  then  been  executed  ;  aud  he 
is  said  to  have  suggested  some  improvements  which  were  afterwards 
adopted. 

Two  years  afterwards  the  war  again  broke  out,  and  Vauban  wa3 
immediately  employed  under  the  Dauphin,  in  conducting  the  sieges  of 
1'halsbourg,  Manheim,  and  Frankenthal :  the  first  of  these  places, 
whose  fortifications  he  had  strengthened  in  1676,  held  out  twenty-two 
days  from  the  time  of  opening  the  trenches ;  aud  most  of  the  engineers 
under  his  orders  being  killed  or  wounded,  the  duty  of  superintending 
the  operations  fell  almost  wholly  on  himself.  This  year  he  was  maue 
lieutenant-general,  and  the  king  in  a  complimentary  letter  recom- 
mended him  to  be  careful  of  his  litie  for  the  good  of  the  service.  The 
Dauphin,  as  a  token  of  regai  d,  presented  him  with  four  pieces  of  cannon 
for  his  Chateau  de  Bazoche.  It  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  siege  of 
Phalsbourg  that  Vauban  first  put  in  practice  ricochet  firing ;  and  that 
he  proposed  the  organisation  of  a  corps  of  sappers  expressly  for  siege 
duties.    In  this  year  he  began  the  fortresses  of  Landau  and  Befort. 

The  following  year  (1680)  Vauban  had  the  commaud  at  Dunkirk, 
Bergues,  and  Ypres,  with  orders  to  enter  into  aud  conduct  the  defence 
of  any  of  these  places,  should  it  be  besieged  ,  but  no  investment  took 
place.  During  the  year  1690  Vauban  was  rendered  incapable  of  doing 
any  military  duty  in  consequence  of  a  severe  illness  which  he  con- 
tracted while  superintending  the  repairs  of  the  fortifications  of  Ypres ; 
he  recovered  however,  aud  next  year  he  besieged  and  took  Mons.  In 
1692  the  siege  of  Namur  was  formed  under  the  orders  of  the  king, 
and  the  first  attacks  were  directed  against  Fort  Guillaume,  a  strong 
work  which  had  been  constructed  by  the  celebrated  Coehorn,  who 
then  commanded  it :  the  fort  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  superior 
fortune  of  Vauoau,  who  succeeded  in  cutting  off  its  communication 
with  the  town,  and  the  latter  was  soon  afterwards  taken.  The  siege 
of  the  fort  and  town  lasted  twenty-nine  days  from  the  opening  of  tue 
trenches,  during  which  time  five  strong  sorties  were  made  by  the  gar- 
rison.   Iu  1693  he  conducted  the  siege  of  CharleroL 

The  Duke  of  Savoy  threatening  to  invade  Brittany,  Vauban  was  sent 
into  the  south  of  France  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  fortieses  on  that 
side,  and  he  gave  plans  for  improving  the  works  at  Eeaancou,  for 
fortifying  Fenestrelles,  and  constructing  Fort  Dauphin.  In  1694  the 
sea-ports  being  frequently  bombarded  by  the  English  fleets,  application 
was  made  to  Vauban,  who  suggested  the  formation  of  magazines  and 
casemates  which  should  be  proof  against  the  destructive  effects  of 
shells  and  red-hot  shot.  In  1697  he  besieged  and  took  Aeth  in  a  few 
days  from  the  opening  of  the  trenches.  After  the  peace  of  Ryswick 
Vauban  was  employed  for  several  years  in  visiting  the  frontiers  and  in 
forming  projects  for  the  defence  of  the  country  ;  and  in  169S  he  com- 
menced the  important  lortress  of  New  Brisacu. 

The  War  of  the  Succession  commencing  in  1703,  Vauban  proceeded 
to  Namur,  in  order  to  superintend  the  repairs  of  the  fortifications ; 
and  at  this  time  the  kiug,  as  a  recompense  for  his  many  services, 
elevated  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  marshal  of  France  :  this  honour  he  at 
first  declined,  urging  that  it  would  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  serve  tue 
country  by  directing  auy  future  siege,  as  hi  could  not  with  that  rai.k 
act  unuer  a  general  of  the  army.  He  at  length  however  accepted  it ; 
and  he  readily  consented  soon  alter  wards  to  conduct  the  sie^e  of  Old 
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Biisach,  urder  the  orders  of  the  young  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  pupil 
of  Fehdlon.  This  was  one  of  the  places  which  Vauban  had  constructed, 
and  it  surrendered  on  the  fourteenth  day. 

In  1706,  after  the  battle  of  Ramilies,  Marshal  Vauban  was  sent  to 
command  at  Dunkirk  and  on  the  coast  of  Flanders,  where  his  presence 
served  to  support  the  energies  of  the  people,  who  were  much  discou- 
raged by  the  reverses  which  the  armies  of  the  country  had  sustained 
during  the  war.  He  succeeded  in  dissuading  them  from  executiug 
their  project  of  inundating  the  district  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  ! 
from  besieging  that  town ;  and  he  immediately  commenced  an  in- 
trenched camp,  extending  from  Dunkirk  to  Bergues,  by  which  the  town 
was  more  effectually  secured. 

This  was  his  last  public  work,  for  he  died  March  30,  1707,  after  an 
illness  of  eight  days,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  had 
married  Jeanne  d'Annoi  (of  the  family  of  the  Barons  d'Espiri,  in  Niver- 
nois),  who  died  before  him  ;  and  he  left  two  daughters,  the  Countess 
of  Villebertin  and  the  Marquise  d'Usse'. 

During  the  intervals  of  his  eervices  in  the  field  he  employed  his 
leisure  in  composing  his  three  principal  works  :  these  are  entitled 
'  Traits  de  l'Attaque  des  Places,'  '  Traitd  des  Mines,'  and  '  Traitd  de  la 
Defense  des  Places.'  The  last  was  finished  only  a  short  time  before 
his  death.  Several  editions  of  these  works  have  been  published,  and 
the  best  is  that  of  Foissac,  Paris,  1796.  During  his  life  he  also  found 
time  to  write  a  great  number  of  memoirs  on  various  subjects;  and 
near  the  end  of  his  days  he  collected  them  in  twelve  folio  volumes 
(manuscript).  He  entitled  them  his  '  Oisivete's  ; '  and  among  them  is 
a  paper  on  the  abuses  practised  in  collecting  the  '  dixme  royale ; '  one 
on  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  power  in  temporal  matters,  one  on  the 
cultivation  of  forest-lands,  and  several  on  finance,  on  geography,  and 
on  different  parts  of  the  mathematics  :  there  is  also  a  memoir  concern- 
ing a  project  for  joining  the  canals  of  maritime  Flanders  with  the  Lys, 
the  Deule,  the  Scarpe,  and  the  Scheldt,  and  one  concerning  the  defence 
of  Paris.  In  consequence  of  the  disasters  experienced  during  the 
campaign  of  1706,  the  king  contemplated  abandoning  his  capital  and 
retiring  behind  the  Loire ;  and  on  this  occasion  Vauban  wrote  the 
memoir  last  mentioned,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
preserving  Paris,  and  the  possibility  of  defending  it,  adding  a  plan  of 
the  fortifications  which  he  proposed  to  construct  lor  its  defence.  This 
memoir  was  published  in  1821. 

Fontenelle,  in  summing  up  the  military  actions  of  Vauban,  observes 
that  he  superintended  the  repairs  of  300  old  fortresses  and  executed 
33  new  ones ;  that  he  conducted  53  sieges,  many  of  them  under  the 
eye  of  the  king,  and  that  he  was  present  at  140  vigorous  actions.  He 
was  much  beloved  by  his  soldiers,  who  obeyed  him  williugly,  both 
from  the  confidence  which  they  placed  in  him,  and  from  the  knowledge 
that  he  avoided  exposing  them  as  much  as  the  good  of  the  service 
would  permit.  At  the  siege  of  Cambray  the  king,  by  the  advice  of 
the  persons  about  him,  was  on  the  point  of  ordering  that  an  assault 
should  take  place,  and  that  the  garrison  should  be  put  to  the  sword  : 
Vauban  alone  opposed  this  advice,  observing  that  it  would  be  preferable 
to  save  one  hundred  French  troops  than  to  destroy  three  thousand  of 
the  allies  ;  and  the  king  had  the  good  sense  to  abandon  the  idea. 
The  humanity  of  Vauban's  character  is  also  manifest  in  the  effort 
which  he  made  to  induce  the  king  to  re-establish  the  Edict  of  Nantes; 
unhappily,  the  bigotry  of  the  king  or  the  influence  of  the  priesthood 
rendered  his  representations  on  this  point  fruitless.  He  had  no  con- 
stant system  in  fortifying  places,  and  he  appears  to  have  followed  in 
some  respects  the  method  of  the  Italian  engineers :  what  are  called 
his  three  systems  have  been  formed  since  his  death  from  a  diligent 
study  of  the  works  which  he  executed  at  different  times.  In  1693  the 
order  of  St.  Louis  was  founded,  chiefly  by  the  advice  of  Vauban,  who 
was  immediately  invested  with  the  dignity  of  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Crder,  he  being  one  of  the  seven  to  whom  that  dignity  was  at  first 
confined.  When  the  Academie  des  Sciences  was  renewed  in  1699, 
Vauban  was  appointed  one  of  its  honorary  members;  and  Fontenelle 
observes  that  no  one  better  deserved  this  distinction,  since  no  one  had 
more  completely  rendered  science  subservient  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Besides  the  '  Eloge '  by  Fontenelle,  in  his  '  Histoire  du  Renouvelle- 
ment  de  TAcaddmie,'  we  have  an  account  of  Vauban's  life  in  an  '  Eloge' 
by  Carnot,  and  another  by  M.  Noel  in  1790;  the  former  gained  the 
prize  proposed  by  the  Acade'mie  de  Dijon  in  1783,  and  the  latter  that 
which  was  proposed  by  the  Academie  Francaise  in  1785. 

It  is  remarkable  that  little  is  known  of  the  collateral  branches  of 
the  family  of  Vauban  :  one  of  his  grand-nephews  was  a  lieutenant- 
general  and  governor  of  Bethune ;  and  the  son  of  this  officer,  after 
having  served  in  America  under  Rochambeau,  and  subsequently  in 
La  Vendee,  died  at  Paris  in  1816. 

VAUCANSON,  JACQUES,  DE,  the  mechanician,  was  born  on  the 
24th  of  February  1709,  at  Grenoble,  in  the  present  department  of 
Isere,  in  France,  of  a  noble  family.  His  predilection  for  the  mechanical 
arts  developed  itself  early.  While  yet  a  boy  he  was  accustomed  to 
attend  his  mother,  a  woman  of  strict  piety,  to  a  Sunday  conversation 
with  some  other  religious  women,  at  which  he  amused  himself  by 
observing  through  the  chinks  of  a  partition  a  part  of  the  movements 
of  a  clock  in  an  adjoining  chamber.  He  endeavoured  earnestly  to 
understand  the  principles  of  the  movement  he  saw,  and  at  the  end  of 
several  months  he  discovered  the  principle  of  the  escapement.  From 
this  moment  his  taste  was  fixed.    He  constructed  with  rude  tools  a 


clock  in  wood,  which  marked  the  hours  with  great  exactness  ;  and  he 
made  for  a  miniature  chapel  the  figures  of  some  little  angt-ls  which 
waved  their  wings,  and  of  some  priests  which  performed  several  eccle- 
siastical movements.  Chance  fixed  his  re.-idence  for  a  time  at  Lyon, 
where  a  project  was  being  discussed  for  bringing  water  to  the  town 
by  a  hydraulic  machine,  and  he  invented  oue  which  his  modesty  pre- 
vented him  from  offering,  but  when  he  arrived  in  Paris  he  was 
delighted  to  see  that  the  same  idea  had  there  been  carried  into  effect. 
He  perceived  then  that  for  the  completing  of  his  schemes  he  required 
a  better  knowledge  of  anatomy,  music,  and  mechanics,  and  he  zealously 
studied  those  arts  for  several  years.  The  statue  of  the  Flute-player 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  gave  birth  to  the  desire  of  making  a 
similar  one  that  would  play.  The  reproaches  of  an  uncle,  who  con- 
sidered the  notion  as  extravagant,  suspended  its  execution  ;  but  after 
an  interval  of  some  years,  and  during  a  long  illness,  he  succeeded  in 
its  construction.  It  was  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1738,  where  it  was  seen 
by  d'Alembert,  who  described  it  in  the  article  '  Androide '  in  the 
'  Encyclopedic  Mdthodique.'  It  really  played  on  the  flute,  that  is, 
projected  the  air  with  its  lips  against  the  embouchure,  producing  the 
different  octaves  by  expanding  aDd  contracting  their  opening,  forcing 
more  or  leas  air  in  the  manner  of  living  performers,  and  regulating 
the  tones  by  its  fingers.  It  commanded  three  octaves,  the  fullest 
scale  of  the  instrument,  containing  several  notes  of  great  difficulty  to 
most  performers.  It  articulated  the  notes  with  its  lips.  Its  height 
was  nearly  six  feet,  with  a  pedestal,  in  which  some  of  the  machinery 
was  coutained.  In  1740  he  declined  accepting  an  invitation  from. 
Frederic  of  Prussia,  who  was  desirous  of  assembling  all  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  Europe,  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Berlin.  In 
1741  he  produced  a  flageolet-player,  who  beat  a  tambourine  with  one 
hand.  The  flageolet  had  only  three  holes,  and  some  notes  were  made 
by  half  stopping  them  :  the  force  of  wind  required  to  produce  the 
lowest  note  was  equal  to  one  ounce;  for  the  highest  it  was  fifty-six 
pounds  (French).  The  construction  was  altogether  different  from 
that  of  the  Flute-player.  In  the  same  year  he  produced  a  duck, 
which  has  been  considered  as  the  niOBt  ingenious  of  his  automata  :  it 
dabbled  in  the  water,  swam,  drank,  and  quacked  like  a  real  duck,  and 
the  peculiar  motions  of  the  animal  were  very  successfully  imitated. 
It  raised  and  moved  its  wings,  and  dressed  its  feathers  with  its  bill ; 
it  extended  its  neck,  took  barley  from  the  hand,  and  swallowed  it, 
during  which  the  natural  motion  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  was 
perfectly  perceptible.  It  digested  the  food  it  had  Bwallowed  by  means 
of  materials  provided  for  its  solution  in  the  stomach.  The  inventor 
made  no  secret  of  the  machinery,  which  excited  great  admiration  at 
the  time.  Another  of  his  inventions  was  an  asp,  which  he  prepared 
for  the  tragedy  of  '  Cleopatre,'  by  Marmontel,  that  hissed  and  darted 
at  the  bosom  of  the  actress ;  and  he  commenced  a  figure,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Louis  XV.,  that  was  to  contain  an  imitation  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  but  he  abandoned  it  in  disgust  at  the  slowness 
with  which  the  workmen  provided  him  executed  the  king's  orders. 

But  Vaucanson  did  not  confine  his  mechanical  inventions  to  these 
ingenious  but  comparatively  useless  objects.  About  1741  Cardinal  de 
Fleury  bad  appointed  him  inspector  of  the  silk  manufactories,  and  he 
was  not  long  before  he  introduced  a  great  improvement  in  the  mill 
for  thrown-silk,  an  improvement  which  excited  the  anger  of  the 
workmen  of  Lyon  against  him,  who,  thinking  it  would  reduce  the 
value  of  their  labour,  on  one  occasion  pelted  him  with  stones.  His 
only  revenge  was  the  inventing  of  a  machine  for  weaving  flowered 
silks,  in  which,  as  a  kind  of  sarcasm,  the  moving  power  was  an  ass. 
He  also  invented  a  machine  for  giving  a  dressing  to  the  silk,  so  as  to 
render  the  thread  of  each  bobbin  or  skein  of  an  equal  thickness 
throughout,  with  several  other  improvements  in  the  manufacture.  In 
the  journal  of  the  Acade'mie  des  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
he  gave  a  description  of  his  silk-throwing  mill,  and  of  many  other 
useful  mechanical  inventions,  in  several  papers,  which  display  a 
remarkable  talent  for  description,  being  alike  clear  and  precise.  After 
a  long  illness,  by  which  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  eighteen 
months,  he  died  on  the  21st  of  November  1782.  He  had  formed  a 
collection  of  machines  and  objects  relating  to  arts  and  manufactures, 
which  he  bequeathed  by  his  will  to  the  queen,  who  appears  to  have 
set  small  value  on  the  legacy.  It  was  proposed  to  transfer  it  to  the 
Acade'mie  des  Sciences,  but  the  intendants  of  commerce  claiming 
some  of  the  manufacturing  machines,  disputes  arose,  and  the  result 
was  the  dispersion  of  a  most  curious  and  valuable  storehouse  of 
mechanical  inventions. 

VAUCHER,  JEAN  PIERRE,  professor  of  historical  theology  at 
Geneva.  Although  a  preacher  and  a  teacher  of  theology,  he  is  better 
known  for  his  works  on  botany.  The  first  work  on  botany  published 
by  Vaucher  was  on  the  family  of  '  Confervae,'  the  phenomena  of  whose 
sporules  excited  his  attention.  This  was  published  at  Paris  in  1800, 
and  entitled  '  Memoire  sur  les  Grains  des  Conferves,'  4to.  He  con- 
tinued his  researches  upon  the  family  of  plants,  to  which  he  had 
already  directed  his  attention,  and  in  1803,  published  his  history  of 
fresh-water  Confervae  ('  Histoire  des  Conferves  d'Eau  Douce,'  &c),  a 
work  which  has  long  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  labours  in  this  department  of 
botany.  His  remarks  on  the  reproduction  and  growth  of  the  various 
species  of  Confervae  that  fell  under  his  observation  were  correct,  nor 
has  much  advance  been  made  in  this  department  of  botany  since 
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his  day.  For  although  subsequent  algologists  have  added  greatly  to 
tho  liwfcn  of  species  of  Algso,  they  have  done  much  less  towards  tho 
elucidation  of  their  functions.  Vaucher  subsequently  pursued  his 
researches  on  the  structure  and  function!  of  several  of  tho  genera 
and  specii  h  of  Cryptogamic  plants.  Tho  result  of  his  observations 
was  published  in  several  papers  in  the  'Momoirs  of  the  Society  of 
Natural  History  and  Physics  of  Geneva'  lie  also  published  at  Paris, 
in  1827,  a  work  on  the  structure  and  functions  of  tho  Orobanohes, 
which  was  illustrated  with  15  lithographs  of  dissections  of  these 
plants.  In  1828  he  published  a  monograph  on  the  natural  order 
Equisetaceas.  Although  his  published  observations  on  plants  up  to 
this  time  had  been  for  tho  most  part  confined  to  the  lower  orders, 
he  had  all  his  life  been  more  or  less  preparing  for  a  great  work  on 
the  physiology  of  plants  in  general.  The  first  part  of  this  work  was 
published  in  1830,  but  finding  that  tho  plan  on  which  he  had  com- 
menced it  was  too  extensive,  he  deferred  any  further  publication  of 
the  work  till  it  was  completed  in  1841,  when  it  appeared  in  Paris,  in 
4  Vols.  8vo,  entitled  '  Histoire  Physiologiquo  des  Plantes  d'Europe, 
on  Exposition  dea  Phenomenes  qu'elles  prdscntent  dans  les  diverses 
Pe'riodes  de  leur  Doveloppemeut.'  He  received  the  first  complete 
copy  of  this  work  on  his  death-bed,  and  he  employed  the  few 
remaining  days  that  his  strength  permitted  in  sending  some  copies  to 
his  friends.  The  work  was  dedicated  to  Charles  Albert,  Prince  of  Oarig- 
nano,  afterwards  king  of  Sardinia,  who  was  one  of  bis  former  pupils. 

The  design  and  execution  of  this  work  are  novel.  In  describing 
tho  structure  and  functions  of  plants,  species,  or  small  groups  of 
species  are  taken,  and  are  studied  independently  of  other  plants,  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  at  their  individual  peculiarities.  His  leading 
idea  in  the  observations  contained  in  this  work  is,  that  the  species, 
genera,  and  families  of  plants  have  distinctive  physiological  as  well 
as  structural  characters.  The  labour  required  for  this  work  was 
immense,  and  only  a  long  life  could  have  enabled  him  to  do  it ;  but 
it  was  with  Vaucher  a  labour  of  love,  and  he  appears  to  have  pursued 
it  without  regard  to  fame  or  reward.  His  observations  are  of  course 
confined  to  plants  which  he  had  observed  in  a  living  state,  and 
which  could  only  comprehend  a  small  portion  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  His  general  views  in  this  work  are  not  always  free  from 
error,  nor  is  his  terminology  so  correct  as  is  required  at  the  present 
day ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  faultiness  of  his  generalisations,  or 
want  of  accuracy  in  the  use  of  terms,  his  observations  are  entitled 
to  the  confidence  of  the  botanist.  Many  parts  of  the  work  however 
were  finished  when  botany  was  much  less  advanced  than  at  the  time 
of  its  publication,  and  consequently  display  deficient  knowledge  of 
modern  observation.  Vaucher,  with  De  Saussure  and  others,  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Geneva  Society  of  Natural  History  and  Physics. 
He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  the  year  1841,  beloved  and  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him.  A  genus  of  confervoid  plants  was  named  in 
honour  of  him  '  Vaucheria,'  by  De  Candolle. 

(BischofF,  Lehrbuch  de  Botanik  ;  Alphonse  de  Candolle,  On  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Vaucher,  translated  in  the  '  Annals  of  Nat.  Hist,' 
vol.  x.,  from  the  Bibliothique  Universelle.) 

*  VAUGHAN,  REV.  KOBERT,  D.D.,  a  leading  minister  of  the 
Congregationalists  or  Independents,  was  born  near  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  and  was  educated  for  the  ministry  at  Bristol.  For  some 
years  he  was  Professor  of  History  in  London  University  (now  Univer- 
sity College),  and  while  minister  of  the  Independent  Chapel  at  Ken- 
sington occupied  a  prominent  position  among  the  dissenting  ministers 
of  the  metropolis,  his  pulpit  oratory  being  regarded  as  of  a  more  ; 
than  commonly  intellectual  character.  His  historical  works  had  also 
secured  him  a  considerable  reputation  in  literary  circles  and  with  the 
general  public.  On  the  removal,  in  1842,  of  the  Lancashire  Inde- 
pendent College  from  Blackburn  to  Manchester,  where  a  spacious  and 
handsome  building  was  erected  for  it,  Dr.  Vaughan  was  invited  to 
become  president  of  the  extended  establishment,  and  having  accepted 
the  invitation,  he  removed  to  Manchester.  He  has  continued  to  fill 
the  office  of  president  of  the  college  in  conjunction  with  the  chair  of 
theology  up  to  the  present  time  with  great  advantage  to  the  institu- 
tion; but  in  consequence  of  failing  health  he  has  recently  (August 
1857)  tendered  his  resignation. 

Omitting  single  sermons,  lectures,  and  addresses,  of  which  he  has 
published  several,  the  following  is  a  tolerably  complete  list  of  Dr. 
Vaughan's  literary  works  published  with  his  name: — 'The  Life  and 
Opinions  of  John  de  Wycliffe,  D.D.,  illustrated  principally  from  his 
unpublished  manuscripts.  With  a  preliminary  view  of  the  Papal 
System,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1828,  of  which  a  2nd  edition  was  published  ;  but 
■ome  twenty  years  later  he  recurred  to  the  work,  recast  the  old  and 
added  new  materials,  and  published  in  one  vol.  in  1853  'John  de 
Wycliffe,  D.D.,  A  Monograph :  with  some  account  of  the  Wycliffe 
MSS ; '  '  Memorials  of  the  Stuart  Dynasty,  including  the  Constitutional 
and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England  from  the  Decease  of  Elizibeth 
to  the  Abdication  of  James  II..'  2  vols.  8vo,  1831 ;  'The  Causes  of  the 
Corruption  of  Christianity,'  8vo,  1834 ;  '  Thoughts  on  the  past  and 
preseut  State  of  Religious  Parties  in  England,'  12mo,  1833;  'The 
Protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
early  Part  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV.,*  2  vols.  8vo,  1838  ;  '  History 
of  England  under  the  House  of  Stuart,'  published  in  the  '  Library  of 
tJpeful  Knowledge,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1840;  'Congregationalism,  or  the 
Polity  of  Independent  Churches,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  State,  and 
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tho  tendencies  of  Modern  Society,'  12mo,  1842;  'The  Modem  Pulpit 
viewed  in  its  relation  to  the  State  of  Society,'  l^tuo,  1842;  'The 
Age  of  (ireat  Cities,  or  Modern  Society  viewed  in  its  relation  to 
Intelligence,  MoralH,  and  Religion, '  12mo,  1843;  'The  Age  and  Chris- 
tianity,' 12uio,  1849.  Several  of  these  works  have  passed  through 
more  than  one  edition.  Shortly  after  his  sottl.  rnent  at  Manchester 
Dr.  Vaughan  projected  the  '  British  Quarterly  Review,' and  fiom  i  s 
establishment  in  1844  to  about  1805  he  has  b"en  iw  editor;  and 
during  these  twenty  years  he  has  enriched  its  pages  with  a  large 
number  of  essays  on  historical,  political,  theological,  social,  and  educa- 
tional subjects.  A  selection  from  his  essays  was  published  in  two 
volumes  in  1849. 

VAUQIJELIN,  NICOLAS-LOUIS,  a  distinguished  French  analy- 
tical chemist,  was  born  May  16,  1703,  at  St.  Andre  d'Hi-bertot.  of 
parents  in  an  humble  station  in  Normandy.  Fourcroy,  accidentally 
meeting  with  him,  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  quickness  and  inte- 
grity, that  he  took  him  to  Paris  and  made  him  superintendent  of  his 
laboratory,  in  which  he  speedily  became  an  expert  experimenter,  and 
on  many  occasions  which  were  acknowledged,  and  probably  on  some 
which  were  not,  he  performed  experiments  published  by  Fourcroy. 

He  was  a  professor  of  chemistry  in  Paris,  and  eventually  became 
chemist  to  the  School  of  Mines,  and  a  member  of  the  Institute.  He 
was  extremely  industrious,  and  has  published  many  memoirs  on 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  analysis  :  in  performing  his  varied 
researches,  he  not  only  improved  the  methods  of  analysis  previously 
in  use,  but  also  discovered  some  elementary  bodies,  of  which  the  chief 
and  most  remarkable  were  chromium,  existing  in  the  red  lead  of 
Siberia,  as  an  acid  combined  with  oxide  of  lead,  and  glucina,  a  new 
earth,  or  rather  metallic  oxide,  which  he  found  in  the  emerald  and 
beryl.  The  discovery  of  chromium  has  been  of  vast  importance  to 
the  arts;  for  having  been  eince  found  in  enormous  quantity  combined 
with  iron,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  earth,  it  has  been  extensively 
used  in  the  state  of  oxide  for  giving  a  green  colour  to  porcelain,  and. 
chromic  acid  combined  with  oxide  of  lead,  forming  chromate  of  lead, 
is  a  fine  yellow  pigment. 

Vauquelin  died  on  the  14th  of  November  1829  :  his  character  and 
conduct  were  most  excellent  and  exemplary,  and  he  passed  through, 
the  bloody  stages  of  the  French  revolution  uucontaminated  by  its 
violence  or  vices. 

VAUVILLIERS,  JEAN  FRANCOIS,  a  French  scholar,  was  born, 
in  1737,  at  Noyers  in  Burgundy,  and  received  a  careful  education  from 
his  father  Jean  Vauvilliers,  a  scholar  of  considerable  merit.  Jeau 
Francois  had  scarcely  finished  his  studies  when  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  librarians  of  the  Royal  library  at  Paris,  and  in  1760  he  became 
professor  of  Greek  in  the  College  de  France.  After  having  distin- 
guished himself  by  several  works  on  Greek  literature  and  history,  he 
was  elected,  in  1782,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  The 
storm  of  the  Revolution  cariied  him  away  from  his  learned  pursuits. 
He  was  successively  president  of  the  quarter  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris, 
first  '  depute"  suppldant '  of  Paris  in  the  assembly  of  the  etats  gene- 
raux,  president  of  the  communaute",  lieutenant  to  the  maire  of  Paris, 
and  lastly,  '  prevot  des  marchands,'  in  which  capacity  he  had  the  care 
of  the  provisions  necessary  for  the  supply  of  the  capital.  The  people 
of  Paris  at  that  time  believed  that  it  was  the  secret  intention  of  the 
court  to  starve  them,  and  they  opposed  by  armed  force  the  export  of 
provisions  from  the  capital  into  the  provinces.  Vauvilliers  acted  in 
these  cases  with  great  energy,  and  he  more  than  once  succeeded  in 
making  the  mob  desist  from  their  predatory  disturbances.  In  his 
political  opinions  he  was  rather  royalist ;  he  supported  the  proposition 
of  Brissot  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  but  he  also 
defended  the  rights  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  When  he  was 
summoned  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  democratic 
system,  Vauvilliers  declined  taking  it,  laid  down  his  professorship  in 
the  College  de  France,  and  afterwards  justified  himself  iu  a  pamphlet, 
'  Questions  sur  les  Sermens,  en  particulier  sur  celui  de  Haine  a  la 
RoyauteV  He  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  revolutionary  committee, 
but  he  obtained  his  liberation,  and  then  became  a  member  of  tha 
council  of  the  Five  Hundred.  He  published  several  pamphlets  on 
political  questions,  and  expressed  his  opinions  with  so  little  reserve, 
that  he  was  at  last  sentenced  to  deportation,  in  September,  1797. 
However  he  escaped  to  Switzerland,  and  afterwards  went  to  Russia, 
whither  he  was  invited  by  the  emperor  Paul.  The  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  St.  Petersburg  elected  Vauvilliers  a  member.  He  died  at  St. 
Petersburg  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1801. 

Vauvilliers  is  the  author  of  numerous  works  and  treatises,  partly  on 
Greek  literature,  and  partly  on  modern  politics,  legislation,  and  ad- 
ministration. The  most  important  among  them  are,  1, 'Essais  sur 
Pindare,  contenant  uue  Traduction  de  quelques  Odes  de  ce  Poete,' 
&c,  Paris,  12mo,  1772;  2,  '  Examen  HUtorique  et  Politique  du  Gou- 
vernement  de  Sparte,'  Paris,  12mo,  1769  ;  3,  A  number  of  papers 
concerning  the  Manuscripts  of  Pindar,  Jischylus,  and  Sophocles,  in 
the  '  Notices  et  Extraits;'  4,  An  eoition  of  Sophocles,  which  had  been 
prepared  by  Capperonnier.  It  contains  some  notes  and  a  preface  by 
Vauvilliers,  Paris,  2  vols.  4to,  1781.  His  notes  are  severely  attacked 
by  Brunck;  but  Harless,  in  Fabricius's  'Bibliotheca  Graeca,'  speaks 
highly  of  their  merit. 

(Qudrard,  La  France  Littiraire,  where  a  complete  list  of  his  works  is 
given  ;  Biographie  Uitiverstlle ;  Fabricius,  Btblwth.  Grace,  ii.,  p.  224.) 
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VECCHI,  GIOVANNI  DE',  a  distinguished  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Borgo  Sun  Sepoloro,  in  1536.  He  was  the  scholar  of  Raliaellina  del 
Colle,  and  painted  in  oil  and  in  fresco.  His  works  are  very  numerous 
in  the  churches  of  Home  and  its  vicinity  :  he  made  the  cartoons  for 
the  two  great  mosaics  of  the  evangelists  Luke  and  John  iu  St.  Peter's 
on  the  Vatican.  He  died  in  1614.  His  portrait  is  in  the  Academy  of 
St.  Luke  at  Rome. 

VE'CCHIA,  PIE'TRO,  a  distinguished  painter  of  the  Venetian 
Bchoo),  was  born  at  Venice  in  1605.  He  was  the  scholar  of  Alessandro 
Varotari,  but  painted  iu  a  different  style.  His  real  name  appears  to 
have  been  Mattoni,  and  he  acquired  the  name  of  Vecchia  from  his 
skill  in  imitating  and  restoring  old  pictures.  Vecchia  painted  many 
pictures  so  exactly  in  the  style  of  Giorgoue,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  decide  between  the  works  of  these  painters :  he  painted  also  some 
pictures  in  the  styles  of  Pordenone  and  Titian.  He  made  the  designs 
of  many  of  the  mosaics  in  the  church  of  San  Marco  at  Venice,  but  his 
easel  pictures  were  generally  of  inferior  subjects,  and  his  talent  was 
more  for  the  ludicrous  thaD  the  serious.  Some  of  his  efforts  in  illus- 
tration of  the  Passion  of  Christ  were  signal  failures  as  regards  a  proper 
feeling  for  the  subject.  His  touch  was  bold,  hi*  drawiugaud  colouring 
excellent,  and  some  of  his  effectB  of  light  aud  shade  strikingly  powerful 
and  mnBterly.    He  died  at  Venice  in  1678. 

VECELLIO  TIZIANO.  [Titian.] 

VECELLIO,  FRANCESCO,  the  brother  of  Titian,  was  born  at 
Cadore  in  1483  ;  commenced  life  as  a  painter,  aud  imitated  the  style 
of  liia  brother.  He  afterwards  took  to  a  military  life,  returned  again 
to  painting,  aud  then  again  forsook  it  in  1631  for  the  life  of  a  mer- 
<  hant,  as  is  reported,  by  the  advice  of  Titian,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
jealous  of  him  :  he  was  a  painter  of  great  ability.  There  are  several 
excellent  pictures  by  him  in  the  Venetian  state.    He  died  in  1560. 

VECLLLIO,  ORA'ZIO,  the  son  of  Titian,  was  born  at  Venice  in 
1515.  He  was  an  excellent  portrait- painter,  accompanied  his  father  to 
Rome,  aud  assisted  him  in  most  of  Ins  works.  Many  of  Orazio's  por- 
tiaits  are  said  now  to  be  attributed  to  bis  father.  He  died  at  the  same 
time  as  his  father,  in  1576,  likewise  of  the  plague.  He  is  said  to  have 
wasted  much  money  in  the  study  of  alchemy. 

Titian's  property  was  inherited  by  his  eldest  son,  PosiroNlO  Vecellio, 
a  priest,  who,  accordiug  to  report,  soon  squandered  it  away.  Besides 
these  two  sons  Titian  had  a  daughter  named  Cornelia. 

VECELLIO,  MARCO,  called  Marco  di  Tiziano,  was  the  nephew 
of  Titian,  and  was  born  at  Venice  in  1545.  He  was  a  great  favourite 
with  Titian,  painted  in  a  similar  style,  and  executed  many  good  works. 
He  died  in  1611. 

VEGA  CARPIO,  FRAY  LOPE  FELIX  DE,  was  born  at  Madrid 
on  the  25th  of  November  1562.  His  father,  as  he  informs  us  in  his 
'  Laurel  de  Apolo,'  p.  45,  was  also  a  poet,  to  which  circumstance  may 
perhaps  be  ascribed  Lope's  early  taste  for  poetry.  According  to 
Montalvan  ('Fama  Posthuma,'  p.  15),  before  Lope  had  attained  the 
age  of  five  he  could  read  Spanish  and  Latin;  and  before  his  hand  was 
strong  enough  to  guide  the  pen  he  recited  verses  of  his  own  composi- 
tion, which  he  had  the  address  and  good  fortune  to  baiter  for  priute 
and  toys  with  his  playfellows.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  had,  by  his 
own  account,  not  only  written  short  poems,  but  composed  dramas  in 
four  acts  ;  and  during  the  intervals  which  his  studies  at  school 
afforded  him,  he  was  always  rhyming.  Having  lost  his  father  when 
he  was  about  thirteen,  he  was  soon  after  impelled  by  so  strong  a 
desire  of  seeing  the  world,  that  he  resolved  to  escape  from  school.  He 
concerted  his  project  with  a  schoolfellow,  and  they  actually  left 
Madrid  together,  without  the  knowledge  of  their  relations  or  their 
masters.  Being  however  detected  in  their  flight,  Lope  and  his  school- 
fellow were  brought  back  to  their  relations.  Upon  his  return  to 
Madrid,  young  Lope  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Bishop  of  Avila  by 
several  pastorals,  and  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  called  '  La  Pastoral  de 
Jacinto,'  which  is  justly  considered  as  a  prelude  to  the  reform  which 
he  meditated  in  the  Spanish  stage.  It  is  moreover  probable  that 
during  this  interval,  between  school  and  the  university,  which  he  was 
enabled  to  enter  through  the  liberality  of  his  patron  the  bishop,  he 
composed  several  poems,  which  he  retouched  in  after  life.  After 
spending  four  years  at  the  University  of  Alcald,  Lope  became  attached 
to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  at  whose  request  he  wrote  his  '  Arcadia,'  a 
mixture  of  prose  and  verse,  romance  and  poetry,  pastoral  and  heroic, 
the  design  of  which  is  avowedly  taken  from  Sanuazaio,  though  its 
execution  has  been  pronounced  by  Spanish  critics  to  be  far  superior  to 
the  model.  The  'Arcadia,'  though  written  perhaps  as  early  as  1580, 
was  not  published  till  1598.  Some  time  after  Lope  had  executed  the 
command  of  his  illustrious  patron  he  left  his  service,  and  married  a 
lady  of  rank,  Dona  Label  de  Urbino.  He  continued  to  cultivate 
poetry  with  increased  enthusiasm,  until  being  involved  in  a  duel  with  a 
gentleman  of  rank,  he  wounded  his  antagonist,  and  was  obliged  to 
separate  himself  from  his  wife,  whom  he  loved  tenderly,  and  leave 
Madrid.  Lope  fixed  upon  Valencia  as  the  place  of  his  retreat;  but 
Borne  years  after,  having  previously  ascertained  that  he  would  not  be 
prosecuted,  he  returned  to  the  capital,  and  was  reunited  to  his  family. 
He  did  not  however  long  enjoy  this  new-found  happiness :  his  wife, 
whose  health  had  been  for  some  time  on  the  decline,  died  short' y 
after  his  return.  To  fly  from  such  painful  recollections,  Lope  became 
a  soldier,  and  joined  the  '  invincible  Armada.'  The  fate  of  that  expe- 
dition is  well  known;  aud  Lope,  in  additiou  to  the  difficulties  and 


dangers  of  the  voyage,  had  the  misfortune  of  seeing  a  beloved  brother 
expire  in  his  arms.  During  this  unfortunate  voyage  Lope  composed 
Lis  '  Hermosura  de  Augelica,'  a  poem  which  professes  to  take  up  the 
story  of  that  priuce-s  where  Ariosto  left  it,  and  which  Marini,  one  of 
his  Italian  admirers,  has  not  hesitated  to  pronounce  superior  to  the 
'  Orlando.'  On  his  return  from  the  Armada,  Lope  quitted  the  career 
of  arms,  and  entered  the  service,  first,  of  the  Marquis  of  Malpica,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Count  of  Lemos,  with  whom  he  remained  until  his 
second  marriage,  to  Dona  Juana  de  Guardia,  a  lady  of  Madrid  :  he  was 
th"U  twenty-eight  years  old.  About  eight  years  after  this  event,  in 
1698,  on  the  occasion  of  the  canonisation  of  St.  Isidorus,  a  native  of 
Madrid,  Lope  entered  the  lists  with  the  best  poets  of  the  day,  and 
surpassed  them  all  in  the  number  and  merit  of  his  performances. 
Prizes  had  be  n  assigned  for  every  style  of  poetry,  but  no  more  than 
one  could  be  obtaiued  by  the  same  person.  Lope  succeeded  in  the 
hymns  ;  but  not  contented  with  this,  he  produced  besides,  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time,  a  poem  of  ten  cautos,  in  short  verse, 
as  w>  ll  as  several  sonnets  and  romances,  and  two  comedies,  which  he 
published  together  under  the  feigned  name  of  TomcS  de  Burguillos. 

Tnis  was  perhaps  the  most  fortunate  period  of  Lope's  life  :  he  had, 
by  his  own  statement,  written  already  no  less  than  niue  hundred 
dramas  for  the  stage,  besides  twelve  volumes  of  other  poetry  ;  and 
although  the  remuneration  then  given  to  authors  was  very  moderate, 
he  wrote  so  much,  and  had  so  many  presents  conferred  upon  him  by 
men  pf  rank,  who  were  anxious  to  become  his  patrons,  that  he  waa 
enabled  to  live  in  affluence.  He  hail  a  sou  named  Carlos,  on  whom  he 
do  ited,  aud  who  promised  to  be  the  heir  of  bis  talents.  The  period 
of  his  domestic  happiness  did  not  last  long  :  his  son  died ;  his  wife 
soon  followed  her  child  to  the  tomb,  and  Lope  was  left  with  two 
daughters.  The  spirit  of  the  poet  seems  to  have  sunk  under  such 
repeated  losses ;  and  he  resolved  to  soothe  it  by  the  exercise  of 
devotion.  Accordingly,  having  become  secretary  to  the  Inquisition, 
he  shortly  afterwards  became  priest,  aud  in  1609  asjrt  of  honorary 
member  of  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Francis.  Meanwhile  the  reputation 
of  Lope  as  an  author  was  rising  to  that  height  which  it  afterwards 
reached,  and  he  worked  as  assiduously  as  ever.  He  seldom  passed  a 
j ear  without  giving  some  poem  to  the  press;  and  scarcely  a  mouth,  or 
even  a  week,  without  producing  some  play  upon  the  stage.  In  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  '  Los  Triumphos  de  1*  ¥6,'  '  Las  Fortunas  de 
Diana,'  three  novels  in  prose,  '  Circe,'  an  heroic  poem,  and  '  Philo- 
mena,'  a  singular  but  tiresome  allegory,  were  the  fruits  of  hU 
prolific  pen. 

Such  was  his  reputation,  that  he  himself  began  to  distrust  the 
sincerity  of  the  public,  aud  wishing  to  ascertain  whether  the  extra- 
vagant applauses  heaped  upon  him  were  the  result  of  fashion  or  a 
homage  paid  to  his  merit,  he  published  a  poem  without  his  name. 
But  either  the  number  of  his  productions  had  gradually  formed  the 
public  taste  to  his  own  standard  of  excellence,  or  his  fertile  genius 
was  so  well  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  that  his  '  Soliloquies  of 
God,'  though  printed  under  a  feigned  name,  secured  him  as  many 
admirers  as  his  former  productions.  Emboldened  probably  by  this 
success,  he  dedicated  his  '  Corona  Tragica,'  a  poem  on  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  to  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  who  wrote  him  a  letter  of  acknowledg- 
ment in  his  own  hand,  and  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
theology.  About  the  same  time  Cardinal  Barberiui,  the  pope's  nuncio, 
followed  him  with  veneration  in  the  streets;  Philip  III.,  himself  a 
poet,  would  stop  to  gaze  at  such  a  prodigy  ;  the  people  crowded  round 
him  wherever  he  appeared;  the  learned  and  the  Btudious  of  Europe 
made  pilgrimages  from  their  country  for  the  sole  purpose  of  con- 
versing with  Lope.  So  associated  was  the  idea  of  excellence  with  his 
name,  that  it  was  used  in  common  conversation  to  signify  anything 
perfect  in  its  kind ;  and  a  Lope  diamond,  a  Lope  day,  or  a  Lope 
woman,  became  fashionable  and  familiar  modes  of  expression.  Lope 
had  dangerous  rivals  in  Gongora  and  Cervantes,  with  neither  of 
whom  he  seems  to  have  lived  on  good  terms.  Indeed,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  many  satirical  allusions  contained  in  his  writings, 
Gongora  and  Lope  were  sworn  enemies  to  eaeh  other.  As  to  Cer- 
vantes, it  is  probable  that  the  immense  popularity  which  Lope  de 
Vega  enjoyed,  and  the  honours  which  he  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  may  have  awakened  a  sentiment  of  jealousy  in  his  breast; 
whilst  Lope  was  living  in  prosperity  and  splendour,  the  author  of 
'  Don  Quixote'  was  actually  starving  in  the  same  street ;  Lope  con- 
tinued to  publish  plays  aud  poems,  and  to  receive  every  reward  that 
adulation  aud  generosity  could  bestow,  till  the  year  1635,  when  his 
health  gradually  declined,  and  he  expired  on  Monday,  the  26th  of 
August,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  bis  age.  He  was  buried  at  the 
convent  of  nuns  in  the  Calle  de  Cantarranas,  whence  his  remains  have 
lately  been  removed  to  the  National  Pantheon  of  Madrid. 

Notwithstanding  his  undisputed  talent,  Lope  is  better  known  for 
the  prodigious  number  thau  the  quality  of  his  writings.  According  to 
a  calculation  made  by  one  of  bis  panegyrists,  twenty-one  million  three 
hundred  thousand  of  his  lines  were  actually  printed,  and  no  less  than 
eighteen  hundred  plays  of  his  composition  acted  upon  the  stage, 
"  Were  we  to  give  credit  to  such  accounts,"  says  Lord  Holland, 
"allowing  him  to  begin  his  compositions  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  we 
must  believe  that  upon  an  average  he  wrote  more  than  niue  hundred 
lines  a  day ;  a  fertility  of  imagination,  and  a  celerity  of  pen,  which, 
when  we  consider  the  occupations  of  his  life  as  a  soldier,  a  secretary, 
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a  master  of  a  family,  and  a  priest;  his  acquirement!*  in  Latin,  Italian, 
and  Portuguese  ;  and  li in  reputation  for  erudition,  become  not  only 
improbable,  but  absolutely,  and  one  may  almost  say  physically  im- 
possible." Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lope  was,  even  in  prolific 
Spain,  the  most  prolilie  of  writers.  Montalvan  tells  us,  that  when 
Lope  was  at  Toledo  ho  wrote  fifteen  acts  in  fifteen  days,  making  five 
plays  in  a  fortnight.  Ho  himself  informs  ns  in  the  eclogue  toClaudio, 
one  of  his  last  works,  that  he  had  written  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
dramas,  one  hundred  of  which  had  been  composed  in  as  many  days  : 

"  Puck  man  do  cicnto  en  horas  veinto  quatro 
Pasaron  de  las  Muaas  al  tbcatio," 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  notice, 
Lope  wrote  several  epic  poems,  as  '  La  Jerusalem  Conquistada ; '  'La 
Circe ; '  '  La  Dragontea '  (on  the  1  Death  of  Sir  Francis  Drake ') ;  'La 
Andromeda  ; '  numerous  pastorals  ;  '  Los  Pastores  de  Belen  ; '  '  La 
Dorothea,'  &c.  &c. ;  a  burlesque  poem,  entitled  '  La  Gatomachia ; ' 
several  epistles,  and  other  short  poems,  which  were  collected  and 
printed  at  Madrid,  1776-79,  21  vols.  4to.  But  it  is  not  on  any  of 
these  productions  that  the  reputation  of  Lope  really  rests  :  that  was 
founded  on  his  dramas,  in  which  he  showed  himself  master  of  his  art. 
The  number  and  merit  of  his  plays,  at  a  period  when  the  Castiliau 
language  was  generally  studied  throughout  Europe,  directed  the 
attention  of  foreigners  to  the  Spanish  theatre,  and  probably  induced 
them,  more  than  the  works  of  any  one  writer,  to  form  their  compo- 
sitions upon  the  model  which  Corneille  and  others  afterwards  refined. 
His  plays  have  always  been  popular  in  Spain.  Even  now,  wheu  the 
introduction  of  the  French  dramatic  school  has  considerably  lessened 
the  taste  for  the  old  drama,  'La  Moza  d«  Cautaro,'  'La  Noehe 
Toledana,'  and  others  of  Lope's  plays  are  still  acted  on  the  Madrid 


Lord  Holland  has  given,  after  Huerta,  a  list  of  all  the  dramas 
attributed  to  Lope  de  Vega,  which  exist  in  print.  There  are  497 
plays,  and  21  'Autos  Sacramentales,'  in  all  518,  to  which  number 
may  be  added  many  which  have  been  lost,  and  many  more  which, 
though  acted  on  the  stage,  were  never  printed,  besides  those  which 
are  preserved  in  manuscript. 

VEGA,  GEORGE,  a  German  mathematician,  and  colonel  in  the 
Austrian  artillery,  was  born  at  Sagoritz  in  Carniola,  in  1754.  His 
family  name  is  said  to  have  been  Veha,  but  this  he  transformed  into 
Vega.  His  parents,  though  in  reduced  circumstances,  gave  him  the 
benefit  of  a  good  education,  and  sent  him  to  prosecute  his  studies  at 
Laubach,  where,  under  the  tuition  of  Maffei,  who  was  afterwards 
bishop  of  Buntzlau  in  Bohemia,  he  made  great  progress  iu  the  mathe- 
matics :  for  this  prelate  he  entertained  the  highest  esteem  and  grati- 
tude, which,  but  two  years  before  his  death,  he  testified  by  dedicating 
to  him  a  second  edition  of  his  principal  work. 

Vega  commenced  his  military  career  by  entering  into  a  corps  of 
engineers,  with  which  he  served,  first  in  Carniola,  and  afterwards  in 
Hungary:  here  his  merit  and  his  knowledge  of  the  military  sciences 
soou  procured  for  him  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  who 
gave  him  the  appointment  of  mathematical  instructor  in  the  imperial 
artillery,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  its  second  regiment. 

Though  engaged  in  the  duty  of  giving  lessons,  and  in  the  compo- 
sition of  his  works,  he  served  with  the  Austrian  army  in  Flanders  at 
the  commencement  of  the  wars  arising  from  the  French  Revolution, 
and  distinguished  himself  on  several  occasions  by  his  gallantry  :  he 
was  raised  in  1796  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  subsequently  to  that 
of  lieutenant  colonel ;  and,  with  the  dignity  of  a  baron  of  the  empire, 
he  was  made  Chevalier  of  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa.  While  thus 
enjoying  the  prospect  of  attaining  the  highest  military  honours,  he 
was  suddenly  deprived  of  life,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin.  In  1802.  while  at  Rusdorf,  near  Vienna, 
having  made  an  agreement  with  a  miller  of  that  place  for  the  purchase 
of  a  horse,  he  set  out,  September  17,  with  the  man,  intending  to  proceed 
to  the  stable  where  the  horse  was  kept.  On  the  way,  while  passing  a 
bridge,  the  colonel,  who  went  first,  was  struck  to  the  ground  by  a 
blow  on  the  head  from  behind,  and  before  he  could  recover  he  was 
despatched  by  repeated  strokes :  his  body,  from  which  the  murderer 
took  a  watch,  a  purse  of  money,  and  a  ease  of  drawiug  instruments, 
was  then  thrown  into  the  Danube.  Nine  years  afterwards  a  pro- 
tractor, having  on  it  the  name  of  the  unfortunate  colonel,  and  which 
was  one  of  the  instruments  iu  the  case,  being  found  in  the  possession 
of  the  miller,  was  the  cause  of  detection.  On  being  examined,  the 
man  prevaricated,  and  having  at  length  confessed  his  crime,  he  was 
condemned  and  executed. 

Vega  is  known  as  a  mathematician  by  several  useful  works  :  the 
first  of  these  is  entitled  '  Logarithmische-trigonometrische  und  andere  j 
Bum  gebrauche  der  mathematik  tafeln  und  formeln,'  8vo,  Vienna,  1783.  j 
Of  the  others,  the  principal  are  '  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Mathematik,' 
Vienna,  1786.    This  work  contains  treatises  on  arithmetic  and  algebra,  | 
geometry,  trigonometry  and  the  infinitesimal   calculus,  mechanics, 
hydrostatics  aud  pneumatics  ;  and  an  edition  was  published  at  Vienna 
in  1819.    'Thesaurus  Logarithrnoruin  completus  ex  arithmetica  loga- 
rithmica  et  ex  trigonometria  artificiali  Adriani  Vlacci  collectus,  eta,' 
Latin  and  German,  Leipzig,  1794;  'Manuale  logarithmico-trigouome- 
tricum,  matheseos  studioi-orum  commodo  in  minorum  Vlacci,  Wolfii 
aliarumque  hujus  geueris  tibularum  logarithmico-trigonometricarum 
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mendis  passim  quam  pltXfimil  scatentium,  locum  substitutum,'  Leipzig. 
1800.  This  is  a  MCOOd  edition  with  additions.  It  is  divided  into 
four  parts  :  the  first  contains  an  explanation  of  the  properties  of  loga- 
rithms ;  the  second  aud  third  contain  tables  of  the  logarithms  of 
numbers,  sines,  tangent*,  &c.  ;  and  the  fourth  is  a  treatise  of  plane 
and  spherical  trigonometry.  Besides  the  above  workn,  Vega  published 
an  introduction  to  chronology  (Vienna,  1801);  and  iu  18'J3  there  wa« 
published  at  the  same  place  a  tract  on  weights,  measures,  aud  coin, 
which  he  bad  written.  He  was  a  member  of  several  learned  societies; 
among  others,  those  of  Giittingen,  Erfurt,  aud  Berlin. 

VEGE'TIUS,  FLA'VIUS  RENA'TUS,  a  Latin  writer  on  the  military 
art,  concerning  whom  nothing  is  kuown  beyond  what  can  be  gathered 
from  his  work  itself.  In  tho  manuscripts  the  titles  '  Vir  llluitns,' 
or  '  Vir  Illustris  Comes,'  are  added  to  his  name.  He  must  have  lived 
and  written  about  the  year  a.d.  385,  iu  the  reign  of  the  emp-ror 
Valeutiuian  II.,  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated  :  it  consults  of  five 
books,  aud  bears  the  title,  '  Epitome  Iustitutoruin  Rei  Militaris.' 
There  are  several  expressions  in  the  work  which  leave  uo  doubt  that 
the  author  was  a  Christian.  It  is  written  in  a  plain  and  easy  style, 
aud  considering  the  late  period  to  which  it  belongs,  the  language  is 
purer  than  might  be  expected.  Vegetius  himself  appears  to  have  had 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  he  wrote;  but  he 
derived  most  of  his  materials  from  earlier  writers,  among  whom  he 
mentions  Cato  Censorius,  Cornelius  Celsus,  Froutiuus,  l'aternus,  and 
the  constitutions  of  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian,  concerning  military 
affairs.  Considering  the  loss  of  earlier  and  better  works  on  the 
military  regulations  of  the  Romans,  the  work  of  Vegetius  is  a  valuable 
relic  of  antiquity;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  did  not 
use  sufficient  discretion  in  keeping  the  different  periods  apart :  for 
he  sometimes  mixes  indiscriminately  institutions  and  regulations  of 
the  early  times  with  those  existing  in  his  own  days.  The  first  book 
treats  of  the  formation  and  training  of  soldiers ;  the  second,  of  the 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  an  army,  and  the  arrangements  of  a 
camp  ;  the  third,  of  military  discipline,  the  care  to  be  taken  of  the 
welfare  of  the  soldiers,  and  of  the  drawing  up  of  an  army  in  battle 
array  :  the  fourth,  of  sieges,  military  engines,  and  of  the  mode  of 
attacking  and  defending  fortified  places  ;  and  the  fifth,  on  maritime 
warfare.  The  first  edition  appeared  without  place  or  date,  about  the 
year  1472.  There  is  a  good  edition  by  P.  Scriverius,  with  commen- 
taries by  G.  Stewechius  and  F.  Modius,  Antwerp,  4to,  1607.  It 
contains  also  some  other  ancient  works  on  military  affairs.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  N.  Schwebel  (Bipont,  8vo,  1806),  with  notes  by  the 
editor,  and  some  of  those  of  his  predecessors.  A  German  version  of 
Vegetius  was  printed  as  early  as  1474,  and  one  in  French  in  1488. 
From  the  French  version  Caxton  published  in  1489  a  translation  by 
desire  of  Henry  VII.,  'The  Fayt  of  Armes  aud  Chyvalry  from 
Vegetius.' 

*  VEIT,  PHILIPP,  was  bom  at  Berlin  on  the  13th  of  February 
1793.  Having  finished  his  preparatory  studies  in  Dresden,  and  served 
in  the  army  of  deliverance,  he  proceeded  in  1815  to  Rome,  where  he 
joined  with  Cornelius,  Overbeck,  Schadow,  and  the  other  young  German 
painters  who  banded  themselves  together  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
restoring  German  art  to  the  religious  purity  and  earnestness  of 
medifeval  times,  and  of  whose  proceedings  and  intentions  we  have 
elsewhere  spoken  [Coknflios  :  Ovkhbf.ck  ;  Schadow,  Wilhelm  ; 
Schnoer.]  The  views  on  art  which  the  young  painters  adopted  were 
those  which  had  been  enunciated  by  Frederick  Schlegel,  and  which 
Philipp  Veit  had  to  the  fullest  extent  imbibed.  Veit's  mother,  the 
daughter  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  had  married  Frederick  Schlrgel  as  her 
second  husband,  and  with  him  renounced  the  Protestant  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  her  son  followed  in  their  steps,  and  be- 
came a  devoted  pupil  of  his  step-father.  More  almost  than  any  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  art-movement  Veit  adopted  the  mystical  and 
symbolical  method  of  treating  religious  subjects,  and  he  did  not,  like 
some  of  them,  subsequently  fall  into  a  more  realistic  style.  Of  the 
famous  frescoes  of  the  '  History  of  Joseph,'  painted  at  the  Villa  Bar- 
tholdy,  Rome,  by  the  associated  artists,  Veit  executed  the  '  Seven 
Years  of  Plenty'  as  a  companion  to  Overbeck's  'Seven  Years  of 
Dearth,'  and  its  exuberant  richness  of  treatment,  fertility  of  invention, 
and  skilful  composition  and  execution,  won  for  it  an  amount  of  admi- 
ration quite  equal  to  that  of  its  great  rival.  Subsequent  works — in- 
cluding a  sct-ne  from  the  Paradisi  of  Dante  in  the  Massimi  Villa,  a 
'  Triumph  of  Religion,'  &c. — maintained  his  reputation,  and  he  was 
called  to  take  the  post  of  Director  of  the  Stadclsche  Art  Institute  at 
Frankfuit-am-Maiu.  Here  he  produced  a  great  number  of  important 
works,  and  sustained  the  character  of  the  Institute  at  a  high  point.  His 
most  celebrated  work  is  the  large  fresco  at  the  Institute  representing 
'  Christianity  bringing  the  Fine  Arts  to  Germany.'  with  heroic-sized 
figures  on  either  side  of  Germania  and  Italia.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  pictures  of  the  new  school  of  German  religious  art,  and 
though  possessing  the  coldness  and  ambiguity  of  most  symbolical 
designs  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  display  great  mental  power,  beauty 
of  drawing  and  composition,  and  very  considerable  technical  skill; 
and  as  a  whole  to  be  grand  and  impressive  in  effect.  Other  works  are 
'The  two  Maries  at  the  Sepulchre;'  'St.  George,' in  the  church  at 
Bensheim,  and  many  other  scriptural,  historical,  aud  allegorical  pieces, 
and  numerous  portraits.  Lithographic  prints  have  been  published 
of  the  greater  portion  of  his  chief  works.    As  has  been  seen,  Veit  is  a 
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man  of  stroDg  religious  feeling,  and  this,  in  its  excess,  led  in  1843  to 
the  termination  of  his  connection  with  the  Stadelsche  Institute.  The 
council  having  purchased  LeBsing's  picture  of  '  John  Huss,  before 
the  Council  of  Constance,'  [Lessing,  K.  F.]  to  place  in  the  building, 
Veit  protested  against  its  admission,  and  eventually  resigned  his 
directorship.  He  then  removed  his  atelier  to  Sachsenhausen  in  Hesse- 
Cassel.  He  has  since  painted  for  Frankfurt  Cathedral  an  important 
picture  of  the  '  Ascension  of  the  Virgin  ;'  and  for  the  King  of  Prussia, 
among  others,  'The  Maries  at  the  Sepulchre,'  'The  Parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,'  and  '  The  Egyptian  Darkness,'  which  he  has  rendered 
in  an  entirely  original  manner. 

VELA'ZQUEZ,  DIE'GO  RODRIGUEZ  DE  SILVA  Y,  was  born 
at  Seville,  and  baptized  there  June  6,  1599.  His  parents,  on  the 
father's  side,  were  of  Portuguese  origin.  Having  manifested,  while 
yet  a  child,  a  decided  turn  for  drawing,  he  was  placed  under  Francisco 
Herrera  el  Viejo.  This  master,  harah,  violent,  and  extravagant  as  a 
man,  was  an  artist  of  great  native  power,  boldness  and  originality  ; 
his  paintings  were  true  exponents  of  his  character.  He  first  broke 
down  the  timid  and  conventional  style  of  the  Sevillians,  who  hitherto 
had  followed  in  the  manner  of  the  Italians :  to  obtain  effects  true  to 
nature  was  his  ambition,  and  for  this  end  he  despised  means  and 
materials  alike,  working  with  the  coarsest  colours,  and  using  brushes 
of  an  unusual  length.  The  principles  of  his  method  and  handling  aro 
to  be  traced  in  all  the  works  of  his  pupil,  improved  indeed  by  a 
higher  quality  of  touch  and  intention.  Veldzquez,  who  was  of  a 
gentle  disposition,  was  driven  by  ill  usage  from  this  studio,  and  entered 
that  of  Francisco  Paeheco,  who  was  the  very  opposite  of  Herrera. 
This  feeble  creature  of  rules  was  cold  in  colour  and  commonplace  in 
conception,  yet  learned  in  the  theory  of  art,  and  better  known  by  the 
works  of  his  pen  than  of  his  pencil :  he  exercised  no  influence  what- 
ever over  the  style  of  his  scholar,  who  soon  discovered  that  his  new 
master  could  not  give  him  that  which  he  felt  was  wanting.  After 
five  years'  nominal  instruction,  Veldzquez  married  Juana,  Paeheco' s 
daughter;  and  this  explains  his  long  continuance  under  an  otherwise 
unprofitable  roof.  Disappointed  in  his  master,  and  thrown  on  him- 
self, the  young  artist  turned  to  Nature  for  his  guide,  and  he  followed 
her  faithfully  to  the  end.  He  procured  a  peasant  lad  for  a  model  and 
painted  him — his  commonplace  forms,  rags,  and  nakedness,  under 
every  aspect  and  attitude.  Necessity  thus  did  for  him  what  choice 
bad  done  for  Caravaggio,  the  leader  of  the  naturalist  school  in  Italy; 
who,  in  opposition  to  the  classicists,  painted  men  and  things  as  they 
were,  rather  than  as  they  ought  to  be ;  preferring  the  forcible,  effective, 
and  even  the  low,  if  real,  to  the  refined,  ideal  and  poetical.  The  early 
impression  made  on  Veldzquez  was  deep  and  indelible  :  it  became  the 
blemish  of  his  style;  it  biassed  the  man  throughout  life,  and  warped 
him  from  Raffaelle  and  Michel  Angelo  to  Ribera  and  Stanzioni.  The 
study  of  this  plebeian  model  was  moreover  cognate  to  the  process 
which  Herrera  first  adopted  for  himself,  and  then  pointed  out  to  all 
his  scholars.  It  forms  a  peculiarity  in  the  system  of  the  great  school 
of  Seville,  and  especially  in  Velazquez  and  Murillo,  two  of  its  brightest 
ornaments ;  they  were  taught  to  draw  and  to  colour  at  the  same  time, 
beginning  with  subjects  of  still-life,  and  those  the  most  ordinary,  such 
as  meat,  vegetables,  and  kitchen  utensils :  hence  the  generic  term 
Bodegones,  by  which  they  are  still  known.  Thus  Velazquez  obtained 
an  early  mastery  over  his  materials,  a  habit  of  close  imitation,  and  a 
marvellous  power  of  representing  nature  and  texture.  His  first  at- 
tempts at  pictures,  properly  speaking,  were  either  copies  from  Ribera, 
or  compositions  painted  with  his  decided  and  hard  outline,  and  his 
strongly  contrasted  lights  and  shadows.  His  pictures  of  this  period 
are  very  scarce ;  many  probably  exist,  but  remain  unknown  from 
being  ascribed  to  other  artists.  The  '  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,' 
now  in  the  Louvre,  is  the  earliest  of  his  undoubted  productions,  and 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  copy  from  Spagnoletto. 

Arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  some  paintings  of  Luis  Tristan, 
whose  style  was  a  compound  of  Titian  and  El  Greco,  inspired  Ve- 
lazquez with  a  burning  desire  to  see  the  works  of  these  and  other 
masters,  and  he  left  Seville  for  Madrid  in  the  spring  of  1622  :  he  was 
welcomed  by  Don  Juan  Fonseca  and  other  Sevillians,  who  were  settled 
in  the  capital,  who  befriended  their  countryman  with  that  spirit  of 
localism  and  clanship  which  is  the  characteristic  of  all  Spaniards. 
Velazquez,  having  painted  the  portrait  of  the  poet  Gongora,  which 
was  a  commission  from  Paeheco,  returned  to  Seville ;  meanwhile  the 
influence  of  Fonseca  was  not  idle,  and  the  young  man  was  recalled 
to  Madrid,  the  next  year,  by  the  Conde  Duque  de  Olivares,  the  ruler 
of  Sp:iin,  who  was  to  Philip  IV.  what  Buckingham  was  to  our  Charles 
L,  prime  minister  of  the  tastes  and  pleasures  of  his  master.  Veldzquez, 
having  painted  the  great  man's  portrait,  stepped  at  once  into  fame  and 
fashion,  which  never  deserted  him  duriDg  his  long  career  of  prosperity. 
He  maintained  by  merit  the  start  which  was  procured  by  favour ;  nor 
can  there  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  high  degree  of  excellence  to  which 
he  had  already  arrived  than  his  immediate  success. 

Philip  IV.,  a  true  judge  of  art,  on  seeing  the  portrait  of  the 
favourite,  sat  at  once  for  his  own.  At  this  the  critical  moment  of  his 
fortunes  the  young  artist  put  forth  all  his  strength.  The  picture  was 
exhibited  in  Madrid,  near  the  steps  of  San  Felipe ;  and  there,  in  the 
open  air,  did  Velazquez,  like  the  painters  of  Greece,  listen  to  the 
praises  of  a  delighted  public.  He  was  forthwith  appointed  the  court 
painter;  and  Philip,  apeing  Alexander,  according  to  the  story  in 


Horace,  ordained  that  none  but  this  new  Apelles  should  portray  him. 
The  necessity  of  frequently  painting  the  "  foolish  hanging  of  the 
nether  lip"  of  this  dull  ungainly  Austrian  and  his  family  was  little 
calculated  to  correct  a  tendency  to  unworthy  form,  which  was 
engendered  by  the  ordinary  model  of  his  early  studies.  This 
was  again  fixed  by  the  constant  introduction  of  hideous  dwarfs, 
those  abortions  of  nature,  and  playthings  of  the  kings  and  princes 
of  Spain. 

Meanwhile  the  more  he  painted,  the  more  Velazquez  was  honoured 
by  his  own  and  foreign  princes,  and  among  others  by  our  Charles  I., 
who  was  at  Madrid  in  1623.  His  portrait  begun  by  Velazquez,  was 
never  finished,  and  has  unfortunately  been  lost.  Another  illustrious 
visitor  soon  after  became  his  friend,  Rubens,  who  arrived  at  Madrid, 
August  6,  1 628,  rather  in  the  character  of  a  diplomatist  than  a  painter : 
indeed  he  associated  with  none  of  the  artists  except  Velazquez,  with 
whom  alone  he  went  to  the  Escurial.  Rubens  left  Madrid,  April 
26th,  1629,  and  although  he  was  constantly  painting  during  his 
sojourn,  he  wrought  no  change  either  iu  composition  or  colouring  in 
Veldzquez,  who  was  accustomed  to  look  at  nature  with  his  own  eyes 
and  not  through  those  of  other  men ;  nor  indeed  had  the  gorgeous 
tints  and  fleshiness  of  the  Fleming  anything  in  common  with  the 
sober  draperies  of  the  sinewy  Castilian. 

Veldzquez  at  last  obtained  the  royal  permission  to  go  to  Italy,  and 
he  embarked  at  Barcelona,  August  10,  1629.  He  visited  Venice, 
Ferrara,  and  Rome,  being  everywhere  received  in  an  artistical  triumph. 
Urban  VIII.  assigned  to  him  an  apartment  in  the  Vatican,  where  he 
diligently  copied  Kaflaelle  and  Michel  Angelo ;  but  neither  the 
grandiose  design  and  sublimity  of  the  one,  nor  the  sentiment  and 
ideal  beauty  of  the  other,  ever  produced  the  slightest  change  in  the 
Spaniard's  style  :  he  felt  and  studied  their  brightness  without  ever 
reflecting  in  his  own  works  one  single  ray.  Veldzquez,  like  his  friend 
Lope  de  Vega,  held  up  the  mirror  to  his  own  age  alone  :  he  called 
up  no  recollections  of  the  past,  borrowed  from  no  other  period  or 
country,  and  none  can  claim  anything  back  from  him  ;  all  was  his 
own,  original,  national,  and  idiosyncratic;  and  he  shrunk  from  any 
change  by  which  loss  might  be  risked.  The  Spaniard  is  neither  a 
friend  to  the  foreigner  nor  to  his  innovations.  Nor  was  Italy  then  what 
she  had  been  ;  the  prestige  of  her  example  had  passed  away  with 
the  age  of  Leo  X.,  and  the  vitality  of  her  soil  for  new  excellence  was 
dull  when  compared  to  the  fierce  energy  of  unexhausted  Spain,  then 
starting  into  a  life  of  her  own.  Veldzquez  and  Murillo  were 
destined  to  revive  the  arts,  which  declined  in  Italy,  as  Seneca, 
Martial,  and  Lucan  had  renewed  the  literature  of  Rome  in  her  period 
of  decay. 

From  the  Vatican  Veldzquez  removed  to  the  Villa  de'  Medici,  but 
falling  a  victim  to  malaria,  was  soon  carried  down  an  invalid  to  the 
Piazza  de  Spagna  below,  and  lodged  in  the  palace  of  the  Cond^  de 
Monterey,  the  ambassador  of  Spain.  The  ambassador  was  a  patron 
of  art  and  artists,  both  from  real  taste  and  the  diplomatic  anxiety  to 
sec  >nd  the  ruling  object  of  his  king.  He  watched  over  his  patient 
and  restored  him  to  health.  Veldzquez  remained  a  year  in  Rome; 
he  only  sent  home  two  original  pictures,  his  '  Jacob  with  the  Garment 
of  Joseph,'  and  'Apollo  at  the  Forge  of  Vulcan;'  both  are  now  at 
Madrid,  and  in  spite  of  much  truth,  character,  and  powerful  painting, 
are  siogularly  marked  with  the  most  ordinary  forms.  The  children 
of  Jacob  are  the  kinsmen  of  the  model  peasant,  and  Vulcan  is  a 
mere  farrier,  and  his  assistants  brawny  Gallicians.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Spaniard,  to  prove  his  independence,  had  lowered  his  lowest 
transcript  of  nature  to  brave  the  ideal  and  divine  under  the  shadow  of 
Raffaelle  himself. 

From  Rome  he  passed  to  Naples,  then  a  Spanish  possession,  where 
he  felt  at  home  amid  the  works  of  Caravaggio,  Stanzioni,  and  Ribera. 
With  Ribera,  his  countryman,  he  lived  in  the  closest  intimacy,  pre- 
ferring however  to  his  harder  style  and  coarse  subjects  the  flowing 
touch  and  cheerful  composition  of  Stanzioni,  between  whose  style 
and  his  own  the  resemblance  cannot  be  mistaken.  This  artist, 
called  in  Spain  el  Caballero  Maximo,  was  the  type  of  the  Hispano- 
Neapolitan  school ;  many  of  his  finest  pictures  were  purchased  by 
Veldzquez  for  Philip  IV.,  and,  hung  as  they  are  near  his  own  in  the 
gallery  of  Madrid,  abound  in  analogies  of  touch  and  method. 

Veldzquez  returned  to  Madrid  early  in  1631,  and  being  necessary  to 
the  amusement  of  his  patron  found  himself  not  forgotten  :  the  kiog, 
with  a  fidelity  which  was  no  part  of  his  nature,  had  never  during  his 
absence  sat  to  any  other  painter.  Philip,  imitating  Urban  VIII., 
gave  him  a  painting-room  in  the  palace,  and  came  daily  to  watch  his 
progress. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Austrian  dynasty  that  they  relaxed  in 
favour  of  the  fine  arts  the  rigid  ceremonial  of  Spanish  etiquette. 
Charles  V.  made  a  friend  of  Titian ;  and  Philip  II.,  of  Herrera  the 
architect.  Veldzquez  now  painted  the  magnificent  equestrian  portrait 
of  Philip  IV.,  from  which  the  great  carver  Moutanez  made  a  model 
in  wood,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  Florence,  where  it  was  cast  in  bronze 
by  Pedro  Tacca,  and  now  exists  in  the  gardens  of  Buen  Retire  The 
success  led  to  new  honours :  Veldzquez  was  appointed  to  an  office 
about  the  king's  person,  and  in  that  capacity  followed  Philip  iDto 
Aragon  and  Catalonia  in  1643  and  1644.  The  former  of  these  years 
witnessed  the  disgrace  of  the  Conde  Duque,  to  whom,  although 
fallen,  Veldzquez  had  the  boldness  to  continue  to  show  respect;  nol 
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did  Philip  IV.  resent  this  uncourtier-Iike  gratitude.  In  November, 
1648,  Velazquez  made  a  second  journey  into  Italy,  in  order  to  purcha  o 
modern  pictures  for  the  kins,  at>d  to  procure  moulds  from  the  1><  st 
antique  statues  for  a  projected  academy.  Ho  embarked  at  Malaga, 
landed  at  Genoa,  passed  rapidly  to  Milan,  Venice,  Florence,  and  Par- 
ma, and  thence  hastened  to  embrace  bis  well-beloved  kiberaat  Naples. 
Returning  to  Homo  he  was  presented  to  Innocent  X.,  whose  portrait 
he  painted,  which  is  now  the  gem  of  the  Doria  collection,  and  the 
only  real  specimen  of  his  art  in  ltomo.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  St.  Luke.  He  remained  in  Italy  almost  a  year, 
purchasing  rather  than  painting  pictures,  and  busy  with  his  casts 
from  Greek  sculpture.  He  fully  felt  the  value  of  exquisite  form,  of 
which  he  had  known  the  want;  and  over  in  afb  r  life  strongly  urged 
all  young  artists,  Murillo  particularly,  to  complete  their  studies  in 
Italy.  Spain  always  was,  and  is,  very  deficient  iu  line  antique  marbles, 
for  which  the  Spaniards  have  little  taste.  The  church  preferred  the 
relio  of  a  monk  to  a  statue  by  Phidias,  in  which  they  only  saw  a 
pagan  idol.  Their  Inquisition  persecuted  nudity,  the  essence  of  Greek 
art,  and  employed  artists  to  clothe  the  hast  exposure  either  in 
painting  or  sculpture  ;  hence  the  draped  character  of  the  Spanish 
school,  of  which  the  clergy  have  been  the  best  patrons,  not  for  the 
sake  of  art,  but  as  a  means  of  extending  their  own  influence.  Painting 
took  the  veil  of  the  nun,  Sculpture  the  cowl  of  the  monk  ;  but 
Philip,  lax  and  voluptuous,  protected  the  licenco  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
and  Veldzquez  felt  that  the  chance  might  never  recur  :  the  casts 
were  made,  which  after  the  king's  death  were  neglected,  injured,  and 
finally  lost. 

Velazquez  returned  to  Madrid  in  June  1651.  He  was  now  in  his 
full  power,  and  painted  his  finest  pictures.  In  1656  he  received  the 
much-coveted  cross  of  Santiago,  which  the  king  drew  in  with  his  own 
hand  on  a  portrait  of  Veldsquez,  painted  by  the  artist  himself.  The 
nobles  resented  this  profanation  of  a  decoration  given  hitherto  only 
to  high  birth  ;  nor  were  the  difficulties  removed  without  a  papal  dispen- 
sation and  a  royal  grant  of  Hidalguia. 

About  this  time  Velazquez  was  raised  to  the  lucrative  and  honour- 
able post  of  Aposentador  Mayor.  His  duties  were  to  superintend  the 
personal  lodgment  of  the  king  during  his  frequent  migrations.  This 
much-envied  office  robbed  Velazquez  of  his  time,  precious  to  art,  and 
eventually  of  life  itself.  He  was  sent  in  1660  to  prepare  the  royal 
quarters  during  the  journey  from  Madrid  through  the  ill-provided 
Castries  to  the  Bidassoa.  He  erected  on  the  Island  of  Pheasants  the 
temporary  saloons  wherein  the  conferences  were  held  which  termi- 
nated in  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  Maria  Teiesa  with  Louis  XIV.,  a 
union  fatal  to  the  future  weal  and  independence  of  Spain  as  to 
Veldzquez,  who  here  appeared  almost  for  the  last  time,  remarkable 
among  the  noble  crowd  for  his  tasteful  costume  and  arrangement  of 
diamonds.  He  returned  to  Madrid,  July  31,  worn  with  over-fatigue 
iu  preparations  which  any  lord  of  the  bedchamber  might  have  super- 
intended. He  died  one  week  afterwards,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1660, 
and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  church  of  San  Juan.  In  seven 
days  his  wife,  broken-hearted  at  his  loss,  followed  her  gentle  and 
excellent  husband,  and  was  laid  by  his  side  in  the  same  grave.  No 
monument  has  ever  been  erected  to  her  greatest  artist  by  Spain, 
always  ungrateful  to  those  who  have  served  her  the  best ;  nor  did  the 
influence  of  Veldzquez  survive  him;  his  pupils  and  imitators  were 
few.  Spain  was  hastening  rapidly  to  her  fall,  which  was  consummated 
by  the  Bourbon  succession,  when  French  tastes  were  substituted  for 
Spanish  in  art  and  literature. 

Such  is  the  unimportant  biography  of  a  man  whose  name  is  now 
immortal,  of  whom,  like  Lope  de  Vega,  all  talk  familiarly,  although 
most  imperfectly  acquainted  with  his  real  works.  His  genuine  and 
finest  works  remain  at  Madrid  :  in  other  cities  of  Spain  they  are  quite 
as  rare  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  world  :  and  the  reasons  are  obvious. 
Velazquez  commenced  his  career  as  painter  to  the  king ;  he  rarely 
condescended  to  work  for  the  church  or  private  patrons ;  all  his  great 
pictures  were  thus  monopolised,  and  hung  in  the  royal  palaces,  and 
these  were  inaccessible  to  purchasers,  and  seldom  seen  even  by  the 
few  travellers  who  visited  Spain.  Neither  were  they  scattered  abroad 
in  the  wreck  which  ensued  at  the  French  invasion.  In  the  universal 
rapine,  by  which  the  works  of  many  Spanish  artists,  whose  names 
previously  were  almost  unknown  in  Europe,  were  first  ushered  into 
notice,  Velazquez  formed  an  exception.  His  paintings  hanging  in 
royal  residenct-s  were  respected  even  by  marshals,  as  passing  with  the 
crown  from  the  legitimate  dynasty  to  the  intrusive.  Two  only  were 
sent  to  Paris,  and  these  were  the  Jacob  and  the  Philip  IV.  on  horse- 
back, pictures  selected  more  from  their  historical  than  intrinsic 
interest.  In  truth  the  French  never  have  appreciated  Velazquez  ;  a 
taste  depraved  by  the  vain  tinsel  of  the  empirical,  unnatural  David, 
could  not  feel  the  grave  repose  and  sober  simplicity  of  the  proud 
Spaniard.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  Velazquez  without  going  to 
Madrid ;  on  seeing  him  in  this,  the  richest  gallery  in  the  whole  world, 
the  first  impression  of  bis  masculine  power  and  universality  of  talent 
is  irresistible  :  it  is  the  reality  more  than  the  imitation  of  life  and 
nature,  and  in  every  varied  form.  Grievous  is  the  error  of  those  who 
suppose  him  only  to  be  the  portrait-painter  of  sallow  mustachioed 
Spaniards  in  black  cloaks.  There  is  no  branch  of  the  art,  except  the 
marine,  which  he  has  not  pursued,  and  he  attained  almost  equal 
excellence  h.  all. 


His  portraits  bafflo  description  and  prai-.e  ;  they  mui>t  be  xeen  :  lie 
elevated  that  humble  branch  to  the  dignity  of  liictory.  He  drew  tho 
minds  of  men  :  they  live,  breathe,  and  ueem  ready  to  walk  out  of  the 
frames.  His  power  of  painting  circumambient  air,  his  knowledge  of 
lineal  and  aerial  perspective,  the  gradation  of  torn  h  in  light,  hhu'iow, 
and  colour,  give  an  absolute  concavity  to  the  flat  nurface  of  his 
canvas ;  we  look  into  space,  into  a  room,  into  the  reflection  of  a 
mirror.  The  freshness,  individuality,  and  identity  of  every  person 
are  quite  startling;  we  can  hardly  doubt  the  anecdote  related  of 
Philip  IV.,  who,  mistaking  for  the  man  the  portrait  of  Admiral  J'an-ja 
iu  a  dark  corner  of  Veldzquez's  room,  exclaimed  (be  had  been  ordered 
to  sea),  "  What !  still  here  ?  "  After  a  few  days  spent  iu  the  gallery  of 
Madrid,  we  fancy  that  wo  have  actually  been  acquainted  with  tho 
royal  family  and  court  of  that  day,  and  that  wk  have  lived  with  them. 
Nono  perhaps  but  a  Spaniard  could  so  truly  paint  the  Castilian. 
Veldzquez  was  the  Vandyck  of  Madrid.  He  caught  tho  high-bred 
look  of  the  Hidalgo,  his  grave  demeanour  and  severe  costume,  witb 
an  excellence  equal  to  his  Flemish  rival,  differing  only  in  degree;  he 
was  less  fortunate  in  model.  Vandyck,  like  Zeuxis,  had  the  selection 
of  the  most  beauteous  forms,  faces,  and  apparel,  in  the  English  court 
of  Charles,  which  he  was  created  expressly  to  delineate,  with  his 
clear,  silvery,  and  transparent  tones,  his  elegant  aristocratic  air,  those 
delicate  skins,  and  tapering  fingers  which  are  never  Been  in  coarse, 
tawny  Spain ;  nor  did  Veldzquez  ever  condescend  to  flatter  eveu 
royalty  : — honesty  was  his  policy. 

Courts  could  not  make  a  courtier  of  bis  practical  genius,  which  saw 
everything  as  it  really  was,  and  his  hand,  that  obeyed  his  intellect, 
gave  the  exact  form  and  pressure  :  he  rarely  refined.  He  did  not 
stoop  to  conciliate  and  woo  his  spectator.  Thus  even  when  displeased 
with  repulsive  subjects,  we  submit  to  the  power  of  a  master-mind  dis- 
played in  the  representation. 

His  Infantes  are  often  booby-faced,  and  his  Infantas  mealy  ;  for  the 
royal  originals  were  made,  not  by  him,  but  by  Nature's  journeymen  ; 
still  they  are  real  beings,  not  conventional ;  they  are  flesh  and  blood, 
our  fellow-creatures,  and  with  them  therefore  we  sympathise.  Their 
costume,  whether  of  the  court  or  the  chase,  is  equally  true  ;  and  they 
wear  their  clothes  with  ease  and  fitness,  not  like  the  fancy  masque- 
rade of  an  imaginative  painter,  stuck  on  a  stiff  lay-figure,  but  the 
every  day  dresses  of  living  flexible  bodies  underneath.  Veldzquez  was 
inferior  to  Vandyck  in  representing  female  beauty  ;  for  he  bad  not 
his  advantages:  the  Oriental  jealousy  of  the  Spaniard  revolted  at  any 
female  portraiture,  and  still  more  at  any  display  of  beauteous  form  : 
the  royal  ladies,  almost  the  only  exception,  were  unworthy  models, 
while  the  use  of  rouge  disfigured  their  faces,  and  the  enormous  petti- 
coats masked  their  proportions.  Veldzquez  was  emphatically  a  man, 
and  the  painter  of  men.  He  was  aware  of  his  strength  and  weakness : 
his  greatest  works — Las  Lanzas,  Los  Bebidores — have  no  women  in 
them  whatever;  and  in  the  '  Hilanderas,'  a  group  of  females,  he  has 
turned  aside  the  principal  head  in  the  foreground,  leaving  it,  like 
Timauthes,  to  be  supplied  by  the  imagination  of  the  spectator.  He 
was  moreover  a  painter  only  of  the  visible  tangible  beings  on  earth, 
not  the  mystical  glorified  spirits  of  heaven  :  he  could  not  conceive  the 
inconceivable,  nor  define  the  indefinite.  He  required  to  touch  before 
he  could  believe — a  fulcrum  for  his  mighty  lever  :  he  could  not  escape 
from  humanity,  nor  soar  above  the  clouds  :  he  was  somewhat  deficient 
in  '  creative  power  : '  he  was  neither  a  poet  nor  an  enthusiast ;  Nature 
was  his  guide,  truth  his  delight,  man  his  modeL  No  Virgin  ever 
descended  into  his  studio;  no  cherubs  hovered  around  his  pallet: 
he  did  not  work  for  priest  or  ecstatic  anchorite,  but  for  plumed  kings 
and  booted  knights  ;  hence  the  neglect  and  partial  failure  of  his  holy 
ai.d  mythological  pictures — holy,  like  those  of  Caravaggio,  in  nothing 
but  name  :  groups  rather  of  low  life,  and  that  so  truly  painted,  as 
still  more  to  mar,  by  a  treatment  not  in  harmony  with  the  subject, 
the  elevated  sentiment :  his  Mars  is  a  mere  porter ;  his  demigods, 
vulgar  Gallicians ;  his  Virgin,  a  Maritornes,  without  the  womanly 
tenderness  of  Murillo,  the  unspotted  loveliness  of  Raffae'.le,  or  tha 
serenity,  unruffled  by  earthly  passions,  of  the  antique.  He  rather 
lowered  heaven  to  earth,  than  raised  earth  to  heaven.  His  pictures 
however  of  this  class  are  very  few,  and  therein  is  his  marked  difference 
from  all  other  Spanish  artists,  who,  painting  for  the  church,  com- 
paratively neglected  everything  but  the  religious  and  legendary. 

In  things  mortal  aud  touching  man  Velazquez  was  more  than 
mortal :  he  is  perfect  throughout,  whether  painting  high  or  low,  rich 
ox  poor,  young  or  old,  human,  animal,  or  natural  objects.  His  dogs 
are  equal  to  Suyders  ;  his  chargers  to  Rubens — they  know  their  rider. 
Wheu  Velazquez  descended  from  heroes,  his  beggars  and  urchins 
rivalled  Murillo.  He  is  by  far  the  first  landscape-painter  of  Spain  : 
his  scenes  are  full  of  local  colour,  freshness  aud  daylight,  whether 
verdurous  court  like  avenues  or  wild  rocky  solitudes :  his  historical 
pictures  are  pearls  of  great  price ;  never  were  knights  and  soldiers  so 
painted  as  in  his  surrender  of  Breda. 

His  style  was  based  on  Herrera.  Caravaggio,  Ribera,  and  Stanzioni ; 
a  compound  of  all,  not  a  servde  imitation  of  any.  His  drawing  was 
admirable,  correct,  and  unconstrained  ;  his  mastery  over  his  materials 
unequalled ;  his  colouring  was  clear  and  clean  ;  he  seldom  used  mix3  i 
tints ;  he  painted  with  long  brushes,  and  often  as  coarsely  as  floor- 
cloth :  but  the  effects  when  seen  from  the  intended  distance  were 
magical,  everything  coming  out  into  its  proper  place,  form,  and  tone. 
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Yet  no  man  was  ever  more  sparing  of  colour ;  he  husbanded  his 
whites  and  even  his  yellows,  which  tell  up  sparkling  like  gold  on  his 
nndertoned  backgrounds :  these,  especially  in  his  landscapes,  were 
cool  grays,  skies,  and  misty  mornings — nature  seen  with  the  inter- 
vention of  air.  He  painted  with  a  rapid,  flowing,  and  certain  brush, 
with  that  ease,  the  test  of  perfection,  that  absence  of  art  and  effort, 
which  made  all  imagine  that  they  could  do  the  same — until  they  tried, 
failed,  and  despaired.  The  results  obtained  are  so  true  to  nature, 
that  first  beholders,  as  with  Raffaelle  at  the  Vatican,  are  sometimes 
disappointed  that  there  is  nothing  more.  He  was  above  all  tricks. 
There  is  no  masking  poverty  of  band  or  mind  under  meretricious 
glitter ;  all  is  sober,  real,  and  sterling.  He  conceived  his  idea,  worked 
it  rapidly  out,  taking  advantage  of  everything  as  it  turned  up,  correct- 
ing and  improving  as  he  went  on,  knowing  what  he  wanted  and — 
which  few  do — when  he  had  got  it :  then  he  left  off,  and  never 
frittered  away  his  breadth  or  emphatic  effect  by  superfluous  finish  to 
mere  accessories  ;  these  were  dashed  in  '  con  quatro  botti ' — but  true, 
for  he  never  put  brush  to  canvas  without  an  intention  and  meaning. 
No  painter  was  ever  more  '  objective.'  There  is  no  showing  off  of  the 
artist,  no  calling  attention  to  the  performer's  dexterity  :  his  mind  was 
in  his  subject,  into  which  he  passed  his  whole  soul;  loving  art  for 
itself,  without  one  disturbing  thought  of  self.  He  was  true  through- 
out  to  Nature,  and  she  was  true  to  him,  and  has  rewarded  him  with 
immortality,  which  she  confers  only  on  thoBe  who  worship  with 
undivided  allegiance  at  her  shrine. 

In  the  National  Gallery  are  two  large  pictures  by  Velazquez — 
'  Philip  IV.  huuting  the  Wild  Boar/  which  has  however  unfortunately 
been  extensively  repainted ;  and  a  '  Nativity,'  known  as  '  The  Manger ; ' 
neither  is  an  adequate  specimen  of  his  pencil.  There  is  also  a 
picture,  called  '  A  Dead  Warrior,'  or  '  El  Orlando  Muerto,'  which  is 
ascribed  to  Velazquez,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  not 
by  him. 

VELLY,  PAUL-FRANCOIS,  a  French  historian,  was  born  at 
Crugny,  near  Reims,  on  the  9th  of  April  1709.  He  studied  in  the 
JeBuits'  College  at  Reims,  and  was  received  a  member  of  their  frater- 
nity in  1726.  In  1740  he  quitted  the  society,  but  remained  on  a 
friendly  footing  with  many  of  its  members.  His  first  publication  — 
a  translation  of  Swifi's  'History  of  John  Bull' — appeared  in  1753. 
In  1755  he  published  two  volumes  of  a  '  History  of  France.'  The  first 
volume  brings  down  the  narrative  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne ;  the 
second  to  the  death  of  Philippe  I.  (1108).  The  third  volume,  the 
preface  of  which  contains  a  reply  to  the  censures  pronounced  by 
critics  on  the  two  former  volumes,  reaches  to  the  death  of  Philippe- 
Augu9te  in  1223.  The  three  following  volumes  contain  the  reigns  of 
Louis  VIII.,  St.  Louis,  Philippe  III.,  and  Philippe  le-Bel.  Velly  had 
nearly  finished  the  eighth  volume,  when  he  died  of  the  bursting  of  a 
blood-vessel,  on  the  4th  of  September  1759.  He  was  of  a  full  habit 
of  body,  and  careless  of  his  health.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  was 
in  easy  or  straitened  circumstances ;  the  booksellers,  Desaint  and 
Saillant,  are  said  to  have  paid  him  1500  francs  for  each  volume  of  his 
history.  A  12mo  edition  of  the  eight  volumes  of  Velly's  history  was 
published  by  the  same  booksellers  in  1761-62.  A  third  edition 
(1770-89),  in  15  vols.  4to,  contains  a  continuation  by  Villaret  to  the 
year  1429  ;  and  by  Gamier  to  1564.  This  edition  also  contains  the 
'  Avant  Clovis '  of  Laureau,  and  a  Table  by  Rondonneau,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a  collection  of  portraits,  and  a  geographical  atlas  in  two 
folio  volumes.  The  12mo  edition  (in  35  volumes)  wants  these  accom- 
paniments. Fantin  des  Odoards  has  compiled  a  continuation  of 
Gamier,  in  26  vols.  12mo.  Velly's  style  is  respectable,  though 
monotonous.  His  narrative  betrays  but  a  slender  acquaintance  with 
the  original  sources  of  the  ancient  history  of  France.  He  confuses 
the  manners  of  different  eras,  and  retains  the  bad  custom  of 
putting  imaginary  speeches  into  the  mouths  of  historical  characters. 
His  history  appears  to  have  owed  its  temporary  success  to  the  style 
being  better  and  more  modern  than  that  of  any  other  history  of 
France  that  existed  at  the  time  when  he  published,  and  to  the  general 
remarks  interspersed,  which  evince  considerable  familiarity  with  the 
writings  of  Montesquieu. 

VEIN  DOME,  DUCS  DE.  The  county  of  Vendome  was  erected 
into  a  dukedom  by  Francis  I.  in  favour  of  CharleB  de  Bourbon,  grand- 
father of  Henri  IV.  In  the  person  of  the  latter  the  dukedom  of 
Vendome,  along  with  the  other  titles  and  territories  of  that  branch  of 
the  Bourbon  family,  was  united  to  the  crown.  The  history  of  the 
first  three  dukes  of  Vendome  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  families  of 
Bourbon  and  Navarre.  The  dukedom  of  Navarre  was  alienated  from 
tbe  crown  by  Henri  IV.  in  favour  of  his  illegitimate  sons  by  Gabrielle 
d'Estrees,  Cesar  and  Alexander.  This  second  family  of  Vendome  | 
became  extinct  in  1712,  and  the  peerage  again  lapsed  to  tbe  crown. 

The  dukes  of  Vendome  of  the  second  family  are — Cesar,  eldest 
Bon  of  Gabrielle  d'Estrees  by  Henri  IV. ;  born  in  1594,  legitimated  in 
1595,  created  duke  of  Vendome  in  1598.  In  1610  Henri  gave  the 
Duke  of  Vendome  precedence  over  all  the  peers  of  France,  except  the 
princes  of  the  blood.  After  the  death  of  Henri  the  duke  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  discontented  nobles,  who  maintained  that  the 
marriage  of  Louis  XIII.  with  a  Spanish  infanta  was  incompatible  with 
the  good  of  the  state.  He  was  arrested  in  1614  by  orders  of  the 
quten-mother,  but  escaped  to  his  government  of  Bretagne,  and  took 
up  arms  against  the  court.    He  was  obliged,  hy  the  desertion  of  his 


retainers,  to  submit.  In  1622  he  sided  with  the  court  against  the 
Huguenots,  from  whom  he  took  Clerac.  He  defended  Montaubau 
and  assisted  at  the  taking  of  Montpellier.  In  1626  he  was  involved  by 
his  brother  in  a  conspiracy  against  Richelieu  :  for  this  he  was  impri- 
soned, and  only  purchased  his  liberty  at  the  end  of  four  years  by 
revealing  everything  and  giving  up  his  government  of  Bretagne  Tn 
1631  he  commanded  at  the  siege  of  Lillo  the  volunteers  in  the  Dutch 
service.  In  1641  he  was  accused  of  having  conspired  to  poison 
Richelieu,  and  fled  to  England,  from  which  he  did  not  return  till 
after  the  death  of  the  cardinal.  In  1650  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  Burgundy.  He  contributed  to  the  pacification  of  Guienne,  and 
took  Bordeaux  from  the  malcontents  in  1653  ;  he  dispersed  and  put 
to  flight  the  Spanish  fleet  before  Barcelona  in  1655  ;  he  was  soon  after 
forced  by  his  growing  infirmities  to  retire  from  active  service,  but 
survived  till  October  1665,  when  he  died  at  Paris,  in  his  seventy-first 
year.  Some  letters  of  Cesar  duke  of  Venddme,  relating  to  the  dis- 
turbances in  Brittany,  were  published  in  1614.  By  his  marriage  with 
Francoise  de  Lorraine  (to  whom  he  was  affianced  in  1598),  he  had 
three  children — 1,  Louis,  wh.o  succeeded  him ;  2,  Francois,  created 
duke  of  Beaufort ;  and  Elizabeth,  married  to  Charles  Amadeus  of 
Savoy,  duke  of  Nemours. 

Alexander,  brother  of  Cesar,  was  born  in  1598,  and  legitimated  in 
1599,  on  which  occasion  he  received,  like  his  brother,  the  rauk  and 
title  of  Duke  of  Vendome.  He  was  admitted  a  knight  of  Malta,  and 
in  1612,  fearing  the  enmity  of  the  Marechal  d'Ancre,  he  took  refuge  in 
the  island.  In  1618  he  was  created  grand-prior  of  the  order  in  France. 
In  the  quarrel  between  Louis  XIII.  and  his  mother,  the  grand-prior 
embraced  the  party  of  the  queen;  but  in  1622  he  served  the  king 
against  the  Huguenots.  He  was  arrested,  along  with  his  brother,  for 
conspiring  against  Richelieu,  on  the  13th  of  June  1626,  and  died  in 
prison  on  the  8th  of  February  1629,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison. 

Louis,  son  of  Cesar,  was  called  Duke  of  Mercosur  during  the  life- 
time of  his  father.  He  was  born  in  1612  ;  made  his  first  essay  of 
arms  in  the  campaign  in  Picardy,  in  which  Louis  XIII.  commanded  in 
person ;  served  under  hfe  father  at  the  siege  of  Lillo ;  distinguished 
himself  at  the  sieges  of  Hesdin  and  Arras,  and  was  wounded  in  the 
attack  upon  the  French  lines  on  the  2nd  of  August  1640.  He 
returned  to  France  after  the  death  of  Richelieu;  raised  in  1649  tbe 
cavalry  regiment  of  Mercceur  ;  was  appointed  viceroy  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  French  troops  in  Catalonia,  but  not  being  properly 
supported  by  the  minister,  resigned  in  disgust.  He  made  his  peace 
with  the  court  in  1651,  when  he  married  Laura  Mancini,  the  elder  of 
Mazarin's  nieces.  On  his  restoration  to  favour  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Provence;  in  1656  he  was  appointed,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Duke  of  Modena,  to  command  the  army  of  Lombardy.  His  wife 
dying  in  the  course  of  that  year,  he  took  priest's  orders,  and  in  1667 
was  created  a  cardinal.  Clement  IX.  nominated  him  legate  a  Latere 
in  France.  Cardinal  Louis,  duke  of  Venddme,  died  at  Aix-en-Provence 
in  1669.  By  hi9  wife  Laura  MaDcini  he  had  two  children — 1,  Louis 
Joseph,  who  succeeded  him;  2,  Philippe,  also  called  duke  of  Vendome, 
grand-prior  of  the  order  of  Malta  in  France. 

Louis  Joseph,  born  in  1654,  was  known  previous  to  his  father's 
death  by  the  title  of  duke  of  Pentbievre.  His  education  was  neg- 
lected. He  made  his  first  campaign  in  Holland  in  the  suite  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  1672.  He  served  in  the  last  campaigns  of  Turenne, 
aud  was  wounded  in  the  combat  of  Altenheim  during  the  retreat  of 
the  French  army,  which  followed  the  death  of  that  commander.  He 
was  created  brigadier  in  1677,  and  served  in  that  capacity  in  Flanders 
under  the  Marechal  de  Crequi.  After  the  peace  of  Nimuegen  the 
Duke  of  Vendome  retired  to  his  castle  of  Anet,  and  gave  himself  up 
entirely  to  pleasure.  In  1681  he  was  nominated  to  the  government  of 
Provence,  and  refused  to  accept  the  money  which  the  states  were  in 
the  habit  of  presenting  to  every  new  governor.  He  was  created 
lieutenant-general  in  1688,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  four  suc- 
ceeding campaigns,  in  particular  at  the  sieges  of  Mons  and  Namur, 
and  the  combats  of  Leuse  and  Steinkerque.  In  1693  he  was  sent  to 
Italy,  where  Catinat  commanded  in  chief.  In  1695  he  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Noailles  in  the  command  of  the  army  of  Catalonia.  He 
raised  the  siege  of  Palamos,  invested  Barcelona,  defeated  by  a  prompt 
and  brilliant  attack  the  army  under  Velasco  which  was  marching 
to  release  the  city,  and  received  its  capitulation  on  the  10th  of  August 
1695.  These  victories  paved  the  way  to  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  after 
which  Vendome  hastened  back  to  Anet  and  its  licentious  and  not 
very  refined  pleasures.  He  was  roused  from  his  inactivity  by  the 
Spanish  War  of  Succession.  He  was  sent  to  Italy  to  repair  the  mis- 
takes of  Villeroi.  In  Italy  he  was  joined  by  Philip  V.  with  a  strong 
force  from  Naples.  The  united  troops  far  outnumbered  the  Impe- 
rialists ;  but  the  inferior  force  was  commanded  by  Prince  Eugene. 
Vendome  opened  the  campaign  with  spirit :  he  discomfited  the  rear- 
guard of  the  Austrian  army  at  Ustiano,  and  again  at  Vittoria,  and 
raised  the  blockade  of  Mantua.  But  his  habitual  indolence  soon 
resumed  its  empire,  and  his  army  was  surprised  at  Luzara  on  the  15th 
of  August  1702,  in  the  act  of  encamping,  by  the  forces  of  Prince 
Eugene.  Vendome's  presence  of  mind  and  the  impetuous  eourage  of 
his  army  so  far  redeemed  his  fault  that  the  victory  remained  undecided. 
Philip  V.  returned  to  Spain  after  this  action,  and  Venddme  with  the 
united  army  penetrated  into  Tyrol,  where  he  defeated  Stahremberg 
on  several  occasions.    From  Tyrol  he  wa»  recalled  to  Piedmont  by 
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tho  defection  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  Ho  obtained  several  advantages 
over  that  prince;  but  on  the  Kith  of  AugUHt  17<)6  ho  ayuin  found 
himself — and  again  by  surprise — in  the  presence  of  Prince  Eugene  on 
the  banks  of  the  Adda  near  Cassano.  Here,  as  at  Luzara,  Venddme' s 
presence  of  mind  and  the  bravery  of  his  army  retrieved  his  negligence. 
In  1708  Venddme  was  sent  to  supersede  Villeroi  in  Holland,  who  had 
been  as  unsuccessful  in  that  country  as  in  Italy. 

The  reputation  of  Venddme  was  obscured  by  the  disastrous  defeat 
of  Oudenarde.  In  his  defence  it  may  be  said  that  he  had  been  recently 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  broken  up  and  dispirited  by  the  defeat 
of  Hamilies  ;  that  the  country  was  new  to  him  ;  and  that  his  opponents 
were  Marlborough  and  Eugene.  But  after  every  allowance  lias  been 
made  for  these  disadvantages,  it  seoms  now  to  be  generally  admitted 
that  the  want  of  a  proper  understanding  between  the  Duko  of  Burgundy 
and  Venddme  was  a  main  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Oudenarde, 
and  that  the  fault  was  Venddme's.  His  previous  reputation,  and  the 
partisan  spirit  in  which  the  question  was  canvassed  in  France,  enabled 
Venddme  to  escape  with  loss  disgrace  than  could  have  been  antici- 
pated. In  1710,  Philip  V.,  driven  from  his  capital,  and  mindful  of  the 
battle  of  Luzara,  implored  the  assistance  of  his  old  general.  Louis  XIV. 
lost  no  time  in  despatching  the  duke  to  Spain.  The  defeated  and  dis- 
banded soldiers  of  Spain  rallied  round  him  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  the  imperial  army  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Madrid ;  and  on  the 
3rd  of  December  1710  Venddme  restored  Philip  in  triumph  to  his 
capital.  The  king  and  his  general  quitted  Madrid  again  in  three  days, 
overtook  the  rearguard  of  the  enemy,  and  obliged  Stanhope,  with  four 
thousand  soldiers,  to  surrender  at  Brituela.  This  advantage  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  well-disputed  battle  of  Villa-Viciosa,  in  which  Stahrem- 
berg  was,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  entirely  defeated.  On  their  return 
to  Madrid,  Philip  raised  Venddme  to  an  equality  with  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  and  would  have  heaped  wealth  as  well  as  honours  upon 
him,  had  not  Venddme  steadily  refused  to  accept  it.  Some  corps  of 
insurgents  who  still  held  out  for  Austria  having  occasioned  disquiet  in 
Catalonia  in  the  early  part  of  1712,  Venddme  repaired  to  that  province 
to  tread  out  these  last  sparks  of  internal  war.  While  thus  engaged, 
he  died  suddenly  at  Tignaroz  on  the  11th  of  June. 

Venddme  possessed  no  small  share  of  the  genius,  bravery,  and  good- 
humour  of  his  grandfather;  but  these  virtues  were  shaded  by  more 
than  that  prince's  voluptuousness,  and  a  besetting  indolence  which 
was  no  part  of  the  character  of  Henri  IV.  He  married,  in  1710, 
Marie-Anne  of  Bourbon-Conde,  who  survived  him  six  years.  There 
was  no  issue  by  this  marriage.  The  younger  brother  of  Louis-Joseph 
having  entered  the  order  of  Malta,  the  duke's  estates  at  his  death 
reverted  to  the  crown. 

Philippe,  younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  the  last  of  his  family 
who  bore  the  title  of  Duke  of-  Venddme,  was  born  on  the  23rd  of 
August  1655.  He  was  received,  while  yet  a  child,  into  the  order  of 
Malta,  in  which  he  eventually  rose  to  the  rank  of  giand-prior,  and 
made  his  first  campaign  under  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  in  the 
rauks  of  the  Venetian  army,  in  Candia,  in  1669.  He  accompanied  his 
brother  in  all  his  campaigns,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  distinguished 
soldier  till  the  battle  of  Cassano  in  1706.  His  inactivity  was  the  cause 
of  the  French  troops  being  obliged  to  give  way  before  the  Austrians. 
For  this  misconduct  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  benefices,  and  retired 
to  Rome,  where  he  subsisted  on  a  pension  allowed  him  by  Louis  XIV. 
After  an  exile  of  five  years  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  France,  and 
reinstated  in  his  benefices.  He  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Temple,  and 
abandoned  himself  to  pleasure.  In  1715  he  went  to  Malta  to  take  the 
command  of  the  troops  assembled  to  repel  an  attack  apprehended  from 
the  Turks.  The  attack  was  not  made,  and  the  grand-prior  returned  to 
the  Temple,  where  he  died  on  the  24th  of  January  1727.  His  mind 
was  more  cultivated  than  that  of  his  brother  :  he  had  a  taste  for  litera- 
ture and  the  arts,  and  patronised  their  professors.  In  other  respects 
there  was  a  great  resemblance  between  the  characters  of  the  brothers  ; 
both  were  brave  and  both  were  dissipated.  The  grand-prior  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  licentiousness  in  the  licentious  times  of  the  regencv. 

VENEZIA'NO,  AGOSTI'NO,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
early  Italian  engravers,  was,  as  his  name  implies,  a  native  of  Venice, 
but  the  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known ;  he  was  however  born  near  the 
close  of  the  15th  century.  He  is  called  also  Augustinus  de  Musis,  and 
on  his  celebrated  print  of  the  Skeletons  he  has  signed  himself  Augus- 
tinus Venetus  de  Musis ;  his  family  name  was  probably  Muzi. 
Agostino  was  the  scholar  of  Marcantonio  Eaimondi,  for  whom,  in 
conjunction  with  Marco  di  Ravenna,  he  engraved  many  works  at 
Rome,  chiefly  after  Raffaelle  :  he  remained  with  Marcantonio  until 
the  death  of  Raffaelle  in  1520,  when  he  worked  for  himself.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  altrgether  with  Marcantonio  from  the  first 
time  that  he  engraved,  nor  is  it  anywhere  stated  that  he  was  first 
instructed  by  hku ;  he  may  have  joined  him  at  Rome  in  the  year 
1516,  after  he  engraved  a  plate  for  Andrea  del  Sarto,  which  so  dis- 
pleased that  painter  that  he  determined  upon  not  allowing  any  more 
of  his  pictures  to  be  engraved.  This  print,  of  which  there  is  an 
Impression  in  the  British  Museum,  represents  a  Dead  Christ  supported 
by  Angels :  it  is  perfectly  flat  and  extremely  hard  in  outline,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  surprising  that  Andrea  del  Sarto  should  have  been  dissatisfied 
with  such  a  production.  There  are  prints  marked  with  Agostino's 
initials  A.  V.,  bearing  dates  from  1509  to  1536;  they  are  executed 
much  in  the  style  of  the  prints  of  Mar  antonio,  but  are  very  inferior 


in  design  and  in  chiaroscuro.  Agostino's  outline  is  generally  v  ry 
hard,  and  his  chiaroscuro  bad ;  he  was  inferior  also  to  Marco  di 
Ravenna  in  design,  and  to  Boimsool  in  chiaroscuro,  lie  wa-.,  according 
to  Strutt,  the  first  who  had  recourse  to  stipple  engraving.  Hi*  print* 
are  not  few,  yet  not  numerous  ;  they  wi  re  often  copied,  and  his 
plates  retouched,  and  ordinal  impressions  are  very  scarce.  His  por- 
traits are  superior  to  his  other  pieces.  The  following  are  among  hU 
best  works :—  large  portraits  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  Francis  I.  of  France, 
Charles  V.  of  Germany,  and  Barbarosi-a  of  Tunis,  all  finely-drawn 
heads,  and  full  of  character :  there  arc  impre-sious  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  Israelites  gathering  tho  Manna,  after  Raffaelle,  sup- 
posed by  somo  to  havo  been  commenced  by  Marcantonio,  on  account 
of  the  outlines  being  better  drawn  than  in  the  majority  of  Agostino 
Veneziano's  figures.  The  Four  Evangelists,  and  a  Nativity  after  Julio 
Romano:  the  Nativity,  which  is  dated  1531,  is  one  of  this  engraver'* 
best  prints  as  regards  chiaroscuro;  in  drawing  it  is  not  good,  but  ho 
engraved  also  after  Julio  Romano  a  Hercules  strangling  the  Serpents, 
which  is  very  finely  drawn.  The  large  print  of  the  Skeletons  or 
Burying-plaoe,  after  Baccio  Baudintlii,  is  Agostino's  masterpiece:  it 
contains  many  emaciated  figures,  two  skeletons,  and  a  figure  of  Death, 
holding  a  book;  he  has  marked  it  with  his  name  in  full,  "Augustiuuj 
Venetus  de  Musis.  Faciebat  1518."  He  engraved  al-o,  after  Bandi- 
nelli,  a  Cleopatra,  and  a  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  which  according 
to  Vasari  was  tho  largest  plate  that  had  been  then  engraved ;  am 
interesting  plate  of  the  School  of  Baccio  Bandiuelli  at  Rome,  marked 
"Academia  di  Bacchio  Brandin.  in  Roma,  in  luogo  detto  Belvidere. 
1531.  A.  V.;'  part  of  Michel  Angelo's  Cartoon  of  Pisa,  called  tha 
Climbers  ;  and  a  group  from  Raffitelle'a  School  of  Athens.  Ho 
engraved  many  plates  after  Raffaelle,  but  some  of  them  are  very 
indifferent ;  Vasari  says  that  Agostino  and  Marco  di  Ravenna  engraved 
nearly  all  the  designs  of  Raffaelle.  Agostino  copied  also  on  copper 
some  of  the  wood-cuts  of  Albert  Diirer  :  there  is  one  in  the  British. 
Museum  of  the  Last  Supper,  in  which  Agostino  has  perfectly 
preserved  the  character  of  the  original,  and  yet  has  produced  a 
much  more  elegant  work  as  regards  execution.  There  is  in  the 
British  Museum  a  very  good  collection  of  the  works  of  Agostino 
Veneziano.    Nothing  is  known  of  Agostino  afti  r  1.136. 

VENEZIA'NO,  ANTO'NIO,  one  of  the  best  Italian  painters  of  tha 
14th  century,  was  born,  according  to  Vasari,  at  Venice,  in  about  1309,. 
although  Baldinucei  has  concluded  from  certain  documents  that  ho 
was  a  Florentine.  He  studied  with  Angelo  Gaddi  at  Florence,  and 
acquired  his  style  of  painting.  After  living  some  time  in  Florence, 
he  returned  to  Venice,  and  was  employed  by  the  Signory  to  paint  ona 
of  the  walls  of  the  council-hall  in  fresco,  which  he  did  with  great 
credit  to  himself,  but  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  jealousy  of  some 
of  his  contemporaries  he  was  not  properly  rewarded  for  his  work,  and 
he  left  Venice  in  disgust.  He  returned  to  Florence,  and  executed 
some  very  good  works  there  in  the  convent  of  Santo  Spirito  and 
other  places,  but  they  are  all  now  destroyed.  From  Florence  he  waa 
invited  to.  Pisa,  to  complete  the  series  of  the  life  of  San  Ranieri,  in 
the  Campo  Santo,  which  had  been  commenced  by  Simone  MemmL 
Antonio's  frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santo  are,  in  the  opinion  of  Vasari, 
the  best  paintings  there ;  the  works  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli  were  execated 
later.  Vasari  praises  the  purity  of  his  colouring,  which  he  partly 
attributes  to  his  never  retouching  his  works  when  dry.  He  returned 
again  to  Florence,  and  painted  in  the  Torre  degli  Agli  an  Adoration  of 
the  Kings,  a  Dead  Christ,  and  a  Last  Judgment,  but  they  have  all  now 
perished.  In  later  life  he  turned  physician,  and  Vasari  says  that  he 
acquired  as  great  reputation  in  one  capacity  as  in  the  other.  He  died 
of  the  plague  at  Florence  in  1384,  according  to  Vasari,  but  from 
documents  quoted  by  I  he  Florentine  editors,  he  must  have  been  alive  at 
Pisa  in  1383.    Gherardo  Starniui  and  Taolo  Uccello  were  his  scholars. 

Vasari  praises  the  chiaroscuro  of  Antonio,  and  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered him  the  best  in  this  respect  of  his  time.  His  design  was  also 
correct  and  graceful,  and  he  was  distinguished  likewise  for  the  choice 
of  his  attitudes  and  for  the  truth  and  variety  of  his  expression. 

VENEZIA'NO,  DOME'NICO,  a  celebrated  painter  of  the  15th 
century,  whose  melancholy  fate  is  recorded  by  Vasari  in  the  Life  of 
the  infamous  Castagno,  as  he  is  called.  He  was  born  at  Venice,  about 
1410,  acquired  the  art  of  painting  iu  oil  from  Autonello  of  Messiua, 
obtained  a  good  reputation  in  several  parts  of  Italy,  particularly  in 
Perugia,  and  was  invited  to  Florence,  where  he  was  employed  in 
various  places,  and  also,  together  with  Andrea  del  Castagno,  to  paint  a 
chapel  in  Santa  Maria  Nuova.  Castagno,  who  could  not  paint  in  oil, 
was  jealous  of  the  skill  and  reputation  of  Domenico,  and,  says  Vasari, 
made  up  his  mind  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  however  pretended  to  have 
a  great  esteem  for  him,  and  he  courted  his  friendship,  whLh  he  had 
very  little  difficulty  in  acquiring,  as  Domenico  was  a  very  simple  man. 
Domenico  became  strongly  attached  to  Castagno  and  taught  him  his 
method  of  painting  iu  oil  ;  and  they  spent  their  evenings  generally 
together  and  appeared  to  be  sincere  friends;  Domenico  was  fond  of 
music,  and  was  a  good  performer  on  the  lute.  As  the  works  advanced 
thejealousy  of  Castagno  increased,  for  though  a  better  draughtsman 
than  Domenico,  he  was  inferior  in  colouring.  The  works  of  Domenico 
attracted  too  much  attention  to  please  Castagno,  and  he  determined  to 
put  his  malicious  design  into  execution.  Upon  a  summer's  evening, 
about  the  year  1464,  Domenico  went  out  as  usual  with  hi;  lute  from 
his  work  in  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  and  Castaguo  refused  to  accompany 
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him,  urging  that  he  still  wished  to  work.  However,  as  soon  as 
Domenico  was  gone,  he  started  by  another  route,  waylaid  him,  killed 
him  by  striking  him  on  the  head  with  a  piece  of  lead,  and  returned 
immediately  afterwards  to  his  work,  as  Domenico  had  left  him,  where 
he  was  found  by  those  who  came  to  tell  him  of  the  accident.  Castagno 
accompanied  them  to  the  spot,  before  Domenico  was  quite  dead,  and 
the  murdered  man  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his  murderer,  who 
pretended  to  be  deeply  afflicted.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  these 
facts  depend  apparently  entirely  »upon  a  reported  confession  of  Cas- 
tacno  on  his  death-bed.  Domenico  was  fifty-four  years  of  age  when  he 
died,  and  he  was  buried  in  Santa  Maria  Nuova.  His  works  in  this 
church  were  never  completed,  and  they  have  now  long  since  been 
destroyed,  but  there  is  still  a  picturo  by  him  in  Santa  Lucia  de' 
Magnoli.  He  excelled  in  colouring  and  in  perspective :  in  fore- 
shortening he  was  very  skilful,  and  good  also  in  desigD. 

(Vasari,  Vite  de'  Pittori,  &c. ;  Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica,  &c.) 

VENIE'RO,  DOME'NICO,  was  born  at  Venice  in  1517,  of  a  patri- 
cian family.  He  applied  himself  to  literature,  and  especially  to 
poetry;  and  was  a  friend  of  Bembo  and  other  learned  contempora- 
ries. At  the  age  of  thirty-two  he  was  attacked  by  a  nervous  disease 
which  rendered  hitn  an  invalid  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Confined  to  his 
apartments  for  many  years,  he  found  comfort  in  the  society  of  learned 
men,  who  resorted  thither  to  converse,  debate,  and  compose  extempore 
poetry.  These  meetings  were  the  origin  of  the  '  Academia  Veneziaua,' 
instituted  in  1558,  of  which  Veniero,  Federico  Badoaro,  and  Paolo 
Manuzio  were  the  leading  members. 

Veniero  wrote  a  number  of  poems,  remarkable  for  their  lively  con- 
ceptions and  power  of  expression  : — '  Rime  di  Domenico  VeDiero  Sena- 
tore  Veneziano  raccolte  ed  illustrate  dall'  Abate  Pier  Antonio  Serassi,' 
Bergamo,  1751,  with  a  biography  of  the  author.  Veniero  however 
indulged  at  times  in  strained  rhetorical  figures  and  conceits.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  introduce  acrostics  into  Italian  poetry.  He  trans- 
lated several  Odes  of  Horace,  which  were  published  by  Narducci, 
together  with  translations  from  the  same  Roman  writer  by  Annibal 
Caro,  Trissino,  Giulio  Cavalcanti,  and  others:  'Odi  Diverse  di  Orazio 
■volgarizzate  da  alcuui  nobilissimi  iDgegni,'  Venice,  4to,  1605,  a  very 
rare  edition. 

Veniero  died  in  1582.  His  brother  Lorenzo  was  a  friend  of  Pietro 
Aretino,  and  like  him  wrote  obscene  compositions.  Maffeo  Veniero, 
son  of  Lorenzo,  born  at  Venice  in  1550,  was  an  elegant  poet  both  in 
the  Italian  language  and  in  his  native  Venetian  dialect.  His  Venetian 
poems  are  of  the  erotic  kind,  and  very  free,  although  the  author  held 
the  dignity  of  archbishop  of  Corfu,  which  he  obtained  at  an  early  age 
through  family  and  personal  interest,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  resided  in  his  see.  He  died  in  1586,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six 
j  ears.  Among  his  Venetian  poems,  one  of  the  most  successful  was  a 
canzone  entitled  '  La  Strazzosa,'  or  '  The  Ragged  Beauty,'  which  i3  a 
very  humorous  parody  of  one  of  Petrarch's  canzoni  in  praise  of  Laura. 
There  is  a  very  obscene  poem  entitled  'La  Zaffeta,'  faLely  attributed 
to  Maffeo  Venitro,  but  which  was  published  in  1531,  long  before  he 
was  born,  and,  it  appears,  by  his  father  Lorenzo.  (Gamba,  '  Col- 
lezione  di  Poeti  Antkhi  nel  Dialetto  Veneziano;'  Haym,  ' Biblioteca 
Italiana.')  The  Italian  poems  of  Maffeo  and  his  brother  Luigi  have 
been  inserted  in  the  edition  of  the  poems  of  their  uncle  Domenico. 
(Tiraboschi,  '  Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.') 

VENUSTI,  MARCELLO,  a  celebrated  painter  of  the  16th  century, 
was  born  at  Mantua,  abuut  the  year  1515.  He  studied  in  Rome 
under  Perino  del  Vaga,  for  whom  he  executed  many  works.  He 
was  selected  by  Michel  Angelo  to  paint  a  small  copy  in  oil  of  his  Last 
Judgment,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  for  the  Cardinal  Farnese,  and  he 
executed  it  so  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  Michel  Angelo,  that  he 
gave  him  many  other  designs  to  paint.  This  excellent  picture  of  the 
Last  Judgment  is  now  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Naples  :  there  is  a 
copy  of  it  in  the  Aguado  Collection  at  Paris.  Venusti  painted  many 
pictures  for  various  churches  in  Rome  ;  Baglione  has  given  a  long  list 
of  his  works  :  but  he  acquired  a  greater  reputation  by  his  pictures 
from  the  designs  of  Michel  Angelo.  He  died  at  Florence,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII.  (1572-1585.) 

*  VERDI,  GIUSEPPE,  is  the  most  popular  Italian  composer  of  the 
day,  though  his  popularity  may  be  regarded  as  being  of  an  ephemeral 
description.  The  occurrences  of  his  life  have  been  without  interest, 
as  they  have  not  been  recorded  by  any  biographer  ;  his  name  being 
known  only  as  the  author  of  a  number  of  Italian  operas,  rapidly  pro- 
duced within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  attended  with  a  degree  of 
Buccess  which  must  be  ascribed  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  present  Italian 
school,  and  the  total  absence  of  competition;  for  Verdi,  such  as  he  is, 
has  the  field  entirely  to  himself.  He  is  the  last  remnant  of  the  once 
splendid  race  of  Italian  musicians,  and  has  not  even  the  shadow  of  a 
rival.  Among  his  numerous  operas  the  following  may  be  mentioned, 
as  possessed  of  the  greatest  merit,  and  the  most  generally  known  : — 
The  '  Lombardi,'  '  Ernani,'  the  '  Due  Foscari,'  '  Nabucodonassar,'  or 
'Nabuco'  (performed  in  England  under  the  title  of  'Nino'),  'Rigo- 
letto,'  the  '  Trovatore,'  and  the  '  Traviata.'  From  his  productions  it 
may  easily  be  gathered  that  Verdi's  musical  education  has  been  slight. 
They  show  the  natural  vein  of  melody  with  which  the  Italians  are  pre- 
eminently gifted  ;  but  they  also  betray  great  poverty  in  the  resources 
of  art.  He  is  a  shallow  contrapuntist,  and  in  his  use  of  the  orchestra 
he  endeavours,  by  inordinate  use  of  the  most  noisy  instruments,  to 


make  up  for  the  waut  of  the  varied  and  delicate  combinations  which 
we  find  in  the  works  of  Mozart  and  Rossini.  Even  in  his  melody  he 
has  sacrificed  the  smooth  and  graceful  style  of  the  older  Italian  masters 
to  a  loud,  violent,  exaggerated  manner ;  and  many  singers  of  the  day 
have  learned  by  sad  experience  that  of  all  the  music  of  the  Italian 
stage  Verdi's  is  the  mo-t  destructive  to  the  vocal  powers.  It  is  impos- 
sible, nevertheless,  that  so  much  popularity  could  be  gained  without  a 
certain  amount  of  met  it.  In  addition  to  Verdi's  gift  of  melody  he  has 
considerable  knowledge  of  dramatic  effect;  and  he  has  generally  been 
happy  in  the  sublets  of  his  pieces,  most  of  which  are  interesting,  and 
some  of  them  deeply  tragic.  It  must  be  added,  too,  that  however 
defective  his  education  seems  to  have  been,  he  has  made  progress  as  au 
artist  by  the  cultivation  of  his  art.  His  latest  works  are  his  best;  ai.d 
in  '  Higoletto '  and  the  '  Trovatore '  there  are  scenes  of  concerted  inusio 
constructed  with  a  degree  of  skill  of  which  his  earlier  compositions 
show  no  trace.  On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  present  vogue  of 
Verdi's  operas,  no  sound  critic  has  ever  esteemed  him  a  great  musician, 
or  even  raised  him  to  the  level  of  Bellini  and  Donizetti,  his  immediate 
predecessors. 

VERE,  SIR  FRANCIS,  a  distinguished  English  military  com- 
mander in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  born  in  1554.  His  father,  of 
whose  four  sons  he  was  the  second,  was  Geoffrey  de  Vere,  third  son  of 
John  de  Vere,  fifteenth  earl  of  Oxford  ;  his  mother  was  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Hardekyn  of  Colchester.  Of  the  first  thirty 
years  of  his  life  nothing  appears  to  be  known  :  he  began  his  career  of 
active  service  as  one  of  the  captaios  of  the  force  sent,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1585.  Here  he  soon  made  himself  conspicuous 
both  for  bravery  and  conduct ;  and  he  had  a  leading  part  in  most  of 
the  chief  passages  of  the  war  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Spaniards 
throughout  the  next  fifteen  years.  In  1587  he  was  one  of  the  defen- 
ders of  the  town  of  Sluys  against  the  prince  of  Parma,  to  whom  how- 
ever the  place  was  eventually  forced  to  surrender.  In  1588  he  was 
one  of  the  garrison  who  successfully  defended  Bergen-op-Zoom  against 
the  same  asailant ;  and  for  his  services  on  this  occasion  he  was 
knighted  by  Lord  Willoughby,  who  had  succeeded  Leicester  in  the 
command  of  the  English  auxiliaries.  In  1589,  being  put  in  command 
of  a  small  corps  of  six  hundred  of  his  countrymen,  and  left  to  defeud 
the  Isle  of  Bommel  against  Count  Mansfeldt,  he  so  strengthened  the 
place  by  his  active  and  judicious  measures,  that  the  enemy,  though  in 
great  force,  retired  without  attacking  it.  The  same  year  he  twice 
threw  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  the  second  time  also  a  reinforce- 
ment of  troops,  into  the  town  of  Berg,  while  besieged  by  the  Marquis 
of  Warrenbon.  In  the  latter  of  these  attempts  he  nearly  lost  his  life 
in  an  encounter  with  a  party  of  the  enemy  ;  his  horse  having  been 
killed  by  a  pike,  fell  upon  him,  and  he  received  several  thrusts  and 
hurts  before  he  could  be  extricated.  In  1590  he  in  like  manner 
relieved  the  castle  of  Litkenhooven  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  recap- 
tured the  town  of  Burick.  His  services  in  1591  were,  the  surprise  of 
a  fort  near  Zutphen,  which  materially  facilitated  the  reduction  of  that 
town  ;  the  important  assistance  which  he  rendered  Count  Maurice  at 
the  siege  of  Deventer;  and  the  share  he  had  in  the  signal  discomfiture 
given  to  the  Duke  of  Parma  before  Kno  izenburg  fort,  near  Nimeguen, 
which  is  stated  to  have  been  brought  about  mainly  by  his  management 
and  exertions.  In  1592  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  one  of  the  members  for  Leominster ;  but  he  is  supposed  to  have 
remained  nevertheless  in  the  service  of  the  States  of  Holland,  although, 
it  docs  not  appear  how  he  was  employed  for  the  next  three  or  four 
years.  When  the  first  expedition  against  Cadiz  was  resolved  upon,  in 
the  beginning  of  1596,  Sir  Francis  Vere  was  sent  for  to  England,  and 
thence  despatched  back  immediately  to  intimate  the  design  to  the 
States ;  and  having  then  joined  the  expedition  as  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  land  forces,  and  one  of  the  council  of  war  appointed 
to  advise  the  commanders-in-chief,  Lords  Essex  and  Howard  of 
Effingham,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  both  in  the  action  with 
the  Spanish  fleet,  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  in  the  successful  attack 
upon  the  town  of  Cadiz  two  days  after.  The  latter  part  of  this  year 
he  spent  in  England;  but  in  the  beginning  of  1597  we  find  him  again 
in  Holland,  where  he  and  Sir  Robert  Sidney  commanded  the  English, 
auxiliaries  in  the  engagement  near  Turnhout  on  the  24th  of  January, 
in  which  the  Spaniards  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  Count 
Maurice.  In  the  summer  of  this  year  he  again  accompanied  his 
patron  the  Earl  of  Essex  on  his  second  expedition  against  Spain, 
which  was  attended  with  no  result;  and  after  his  return  home  he 
received  from  the  queen  the  government  of  Briel  (the  Brill),  which 
was  one  of  the  cautionary  towns,  as  they  were  called,  given  up  for  a 
time  by  the  Dutch  to  their  English  allies.  He  also  held  under  the 
States  the  command  of  the  English  troops  in  the  service  of  Holland ; 
and  although,  he  resided  principally  at  his  government,  he  made 
repeated  visits  to  England,  and  both  attended  at  court  and  was 
occasionally  employed  in  negociating  affairs  of  state  between  Elizabeth 
and  the  Dutch  government.  In  August  1599,  when  a  Spanish  inva* 
sion  was  apprehended,  he  was  sent  for  home  in  great  haste,  and  con- 
stituted lord-marshal ;  and  it  is  said  that  it  was  at  one  time  proposed 
to  make  him  lord  deputy  of  Ireland.  He  appears  to  have  been  per- 
sonally a  favourite  of  Elizabeth,  and  Essex  also  seems  to  have  been 
his  steady  friend,  although  he  himself  imagined  at  one  time  that  he 
had  not  been  well  used  by  that  nobleman;  but  he  had  drawn  upon 
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himself  the  rivalry  and  jealousy  of  Raleigh  and  tho  enmity  of 
Burleigh.  In  1G00  ho  was  joined  with  Count  Ernest  of  Nassau  and 
Count  Solmes  in  the  command  of  the  army  which  tho  Dutch  Hunt  into 
Flanders;  and  to  his  exertions  was  principally  owing  a  great  victory 
obtained  over  the  Spaniards,  near  Nieuport,  on  tho  5th  of  July.  Sir 
Francis  received  two  shorn  in  tho  thigh  in  this  battle;  but  ho  kept 
the  field  till  his  horse  fell  dead  under  him,  when  ho  was  with  diffi- 
culty rescued.  The  following  year,  on  the  Archduko  Albert  sitting 
down  before  Ostend,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  12,000  men,  he  was 
appointed  by  tho  States  general  of  all  their  forces  in  and  about  that 
important  place,  and  immediately  throw  himself  into  the  beleaguered 
town.  Here,  with  very  inadequate  resources,  he  held  out  for  about 
eight  months,  having  succeeded  in  repelling  a  general  attack  of  the 
enemy  on  the  7th  of  January  1G02  ;  and  then,  on  the  7th  of  March, 
ho  resigned  his  government  to  Frederick  Dorp,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  tho  States  to  succeed  him.  Ostend  capitulated  at  last  in  1004, 
jjafter  the  siege  had  lasted  more  than  three  years  and  three  month*, 
■and  had  cost  the  lives,  it  has  been  asserted,  of  above  100,000  men. 
[His  defence  of  Ostend,  in  the  course  of  which  ho  had  received  a  wound 
[in  the  head  by  the  accidental  bursting  of  a  cannon,  was  Vere's  last 
service.  He  was  reappointed  to  the  government  of  the  Brill  on  the 
[accession  of  King  James ;  and  he  died  in  England  on  the  28th  of 
|  August  1608.  He  is  styled  Governor  both  of  tho  Brill  and  of  Ports- 
mouth on  his  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  erected  by  his  widow, 
Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  John  Dent,  citizen  of  London.  By  this 
lady  (who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Patrick  Murray,  a 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Tullibardine,  in  Scotland)  he  had  three  sons  and 
two  daughters,  all  of  whom  died  before  him.  His  military  achieve- 
ments have  been  recorded  by  his  own  pen  in  'The  Commentaries  of 
Sir  Francis  Vere,  being  divers  pieces  of  service  wherein  he  had 
command,  written  by  himself  in  way  of  Commentary;'  which  were 
published,  from  his  original  manuscript,  in  folio,  at  Cambridge,  in 
1657,  by  William  Dillingham,  D.D. 

VERE,  HORACE,  or  HORATIO,  LORD  VERE,  was  the  youngest 
of  the  three  brothers  of  Sir  Francis  Vere,  and  was  born  at  Kirby 
Hall  in  Essex,  in  1565.  He  accompanied  his  brother  to  Holland  in 
1585,  and  shared  in  most  of  his  exploits  and  enterprises  there,  as  well 
as  in  the  first  expedition  to  Cadiz,  for  his  valour  on  which  last  occa- 
sion he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  particularly  signalised 
himself  both  in  the  battle  of  Nieuport  and  in  the  defence  of  Ostend. 
In  1603  he  joined  the  army  under  Prince  Maurice,  and  in  1604  was 
greatly  instrumental  in  the  reduction  of  the  town  of  Sluys.  In  the 
campaign  of  the  following  year,  a  retreat  which  he  succeeded  in 
effecting,  with  4000  men,  from  the  Spanish  general  Spinola,  acquired 
him  much  reputation,  and  extorted  the  highest  praise  from  Spinola 
himself.  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  succeeded  him  both  as 
governor  of  the  Brill,  and  as  general  of  the  English  forces  in  the 
service  of  Holland  ;  but  the  twelve  years'  truce  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  Spaniards  kept  him  out  of  the  field  for  the  remainder  of  the 
time  that  he  held  the  former  of  these  appointments.  The  town  of 
Brill  being  delivered  up  to  the  Dutch  in  1616,  Sir  Horace  Vere 
was  allowed  a  pension  by  the  king  in  consideration  of  his  services. 
In  1618  he  assisted  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  putting  down  the 
Arminians,  or  Remonstrants,  at  Utrecht,  a  measure  of  violence,  one 
of  the  results  of  which  was  the  destruction  of  the  grand  pensionary 
Barneveldt,  who  had  been  the  attached  friend  of  Sir  Francis  Vere. 
In  1620,  when  forces  were  raised  in  England  for  the  assistance  of  the 
elector  palatine,  Frederic  V.,  in  his  attempt  to  secure  the  crown  of 
Bohemia,  Sir  Horace  Vere  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  them  ; 
and  he  behaved  with  his  usual  spirit  in  the  disastrous  contest  which 
ensued,  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay  as  long  as  it  was  possible,  till  he 
was  obliged  to  surrender  Mannheim,  the  last  place  of  strength  into 
which  he  threw  himself,  to  the  Austrian  general,  Count  Tilly,  in 
January  1623.  After  his  return  home,  he  was,  20th  of  July  1624, 
nominated  by  King  James  one  of  the  council  of  war  appointed  to 
manage  tho  business  of  the  palatinate  :  and  immediately  after  the 
accession  of  Charles  I.  he  was,  on  the  25th  of  July  1625,  raised  to 
the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Vere,  of  Tilbury,  in  the  county  of 
Essex.  He  was  the  first  peer  made  by  Charles.  In  March  1629,  on 
the  death  of  the  earl  of  Totness,  Lord  Vere  was  made  master  of  the 
ordnance  for  life.  Still  retaining  his  post  of  commander-iu-chief  of 
the  English  forces  in  the  Netherlands,  he  continued  occasionally  to 
visit  that  country,  and  to  take  part  in  the  war :  but  nothing  further 
that  is  memorable  is  related  of  his  military  career.  The  last  two 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Eugland,  where  he  died  suddenly  on 
the  2nd  of  May  1635,  being  struck  with  apoplexy  as  he  sat  at  dinner 
in  the  house  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  at  Whitehall.  Fuller,  who  knew 
Lord  Vere,  describes  him,  in  his  'Worthies,'  as  having  "more  meek- 
ness and  as  much  valour  as  his  brother;  "  and  as  "so  pious,  that  he 
first  made  his  peace  with  God  before  he  went  out  to  war  with  man." 
Sir  Francis,  he  says,  was  more  feared,  Sir  Horace  more  loved,  by 
the  soldiers.  By  his  wife  Mary,  third  daughter  of  Sir  John  Tracey, 
of  Toddington,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  who  had  been  previously 
married  to  Mr.  William  Hoby  (and  who  long  survived  her  second 
husband  also,  dying,  in  1671,  at  the  age  of  ninety),  Lord  Vere  had 
five  daughters:  Anne,  married  to  John  Hollis.  second  earl  of  Clare; 
Mary,  married  first  to  Sir  Roger  Townshend,  father  of  the  first 
Viscount  Townfhend,  secondly  to  Mildmay  Fane,  earl  of  Westmore- 


land ;  Catherine,  married  to  Oliver  St.  John,  Eh,,  ancestor  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke  ;  Anne,  married  to  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax  ;  and  Dorothy, 
married  to  John  Wolnt  uholm,  Esq.,  by  whom  however  she  had  no 
issue.  In  1042  an  octavo  volume  was  published  at  London,  dedicated 
to  Lady  Vere,  entitled  '  Elegies,  celebrating  tho  happy  Memory  of  Sir 
Horatio  Vere,'  &c. 

VERK'LHJS,  OLA'US,  a  celebrated  Swedish  antiquary,  whose  real 
name  was  Ola p  Wrcith,  was  born  on  the  12th  of  February  1618,  in 
the  village  of  Raguildstorp,  in  the  diocese  of  LinkiSping.  He  received 
his  first  education  from  his  father,  Nicolaus  Weil,  who  was  pastor 
at  Ingatorp.  After  the  completion  of  his  preparatory  education  in 
the  public  school  at  Linkoping,  he  went  to  tho  university  of  Dorpat, 
in  Livonia,  which  was  then  a  Swedish  province.  After  a  Btay  of  four 
years,  he  returned  to  Sweden,  and  finished  his  studies  at  Upsala.  In 
1644  ho  became  private  tutor  to  two  young  Swedish  barons,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  1648  on  a  tour  through  Denmark,  Germany,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  France.  At  Paris  the  party  stayed  a  whole 
year.  On  Ids  return  to  Sweden  in  1651,  Queen  Christiua  appointed 
him  professor  of  eloquence  in  the  university  of  Dorpat,  and  the  year 
after  he  received  the  same  office  in  tho  university  of  Upsala,  in 
addition  to  which  be  was  made  quasstor  of  the  uuiversity.  In  1602 
he  became  professor  of  Swedish  antiquities,  and  in  1666  antiquary  to 
King  Charles  XI.,  and  Assessor  Antiquitatum  in  the  king's  privy- 
council.  In  1679  ho  was  appointed  chief  librarian  of  the  library  of 
Upsala,  which  was  a  kind  of  sinecure,  and  was  only  given  to  eminent 
scholars  "  as  a  comfort  in  their  old  age,  after  they  had  achieved  Her- 
culean labours.''  Verelius  died  on  the  1st  of  January  1682.  In  the 
Swedish  epitaph  on  his  tombstone  he  is  called  a  real  '  Runic  stone,' 
to  express  his  immense  antiquarian  knowledge. 

Verelius  is  the  author  of  numerous  works,  chiefly  on  Scandinavian 
antiquities,  of  which  he  possessed  a  most  extensive  knowledge.  His 
historical  statements  must  be  received  with  great  caution,  as  be  was 
biassed  by  certain  opinions  respecting  the  Swedish  origin  of  the  Goths, 
which  were  then  common  among  the  Swedish  historians.  In  addition 
to  this,  Verelius  was  very  tenacious  in  his  opinions,  however  extra- 
vagant they  might  be,  and  of  very  irritable  temperament,  as  we  see 
especially  in  his  polemical  writings  against  his  old  friend  John 
Seheffer  of  Strasburg,  about  the  meaning  of  the  name  Upsala.  But 
Verelius  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  best  writers  on  the  early  history 
and  antiquities  of  Scandinavia.  His  principal  works  are:  1,  '  Goth- 
rici  et  Rolfi,  We?trogothiae  Regum,  Historia,  &c,  acceduut  notco 
Joannis  Schefferi,  (Argeutorateosis,)'  8vo,  Upsala,  1664.  This  is  the 
first  edition  of  an  old  work  written  in  the  old  Scandinavian  language, 
or,  as  the  editor  calls  it,  the  Gothic  language.  It  contains  the  original 
text  aud  a  Swedish  translation,  together  with  a  vocabulary  in  which 
the  meaning  of  Scandinavian  words  is  explained  in  Latin.  2,  '  ltt 
Stycke  af  Konung  Olaf  Tryggiason's  Saga  hwilken  pa  Gammal  Gotska 
Beskrifwit  hafwa  Oddur  Munk,'  &c,  8vo,  Upsala,  1665  (i.  e.  'A  frag- 
ment of  King  O.  Tryggiason's  Saga,  written  in  old  Gothic  by  Monk 
Oddur.)  3,  '  Herrands  och  Bosa  Saga,'  8vo,  Upsala,  1666,  with 
a  Swedish  translation.  4,  '  Manuductio  compendiosa  ad  Ruuogra- 
phiam,'  &c,  fol.,  Upsala,  1675.  This  is  written  in  Swedish,  and 
dedicated  to  the  celebrated  Axel  Oxenstierna,  and  ooutains  thirty 
beautiful  Runic  inscriptions.  5,  '  Notae  in  Epistolam  defensoriam 
clarissimi  viri,  J.  Schefferi,  Argentoratensis,  de  situ  ac  vocabulo  Upsa- 
lise,'  fol.,  Upsala,  1681.  This  work  is  written  with  such  bitterness  and 
vehemence,  that  it  was  prohibited  two  mouths  after  its  publication. 
After  his  death  appeared — 6,  'Index  Linguae  veteris  Scytho-Scandiaa 
sive  Gothicoe,'  &c,  edited  by  Olaus  Rudbeck,  fol.,  Upsala,  1691.  7, 
1  Epitomarum  Histories  Suio-Gothicae  libri  iv.,  et  Gothorum  extra 
patriam  gestarum  libri  ii.,'  edited  by  P.  Scheuberg,  4to,  Stockholm, 
1730.  There  are  also  two  orations  of  Verelius,  viz.,  8,  '  Oratio  Panegy- 
rica  de  Pace  Suio-Germanica,  habita  Lugduni-Batavorum,'  fol.,  Leydeu, 
1649.  9,  '  Memoriae  illustrissimi  Comitis  Axelii  Oxenstierna  Oratio 
Fuuebris,'  fol.,  Upsala,  1655. 

(Claudius  Arrheniu3  Ornhielm, '  Vita  Olai  Verelii,'  in  the  Epitomarum 
Historic^  Suio-Gothicce  Lib.  IV.,  where  also  a  complete  list  of  the  works 
of  Verelius  is  given  :  Compare  Jocher,  Allgem.  Gelthrten-Lexic,  and 
Gley.  in  the  Biographie  Umverselle.) 

VERGENNES,  CHARLES  GRAVIER,  COMTE  DE,  the  son  of  a 
president  'a  mortier'  of  the  parliament  of  Dijon,  was  born  in  that 
town  on  the  28th  of  December  1717.  His  family  had  only  recently 
been  admitted  among  the  '  noblesse  de  la  robe.'  M.  de  Chavigny,  who 
had  been  envoy  in  Spain  and  England,  and  whose  niece  had  married  a 
brother  of  Vergennes,  undertook  to  initiate  the  young  man  into  the 
diplomatic  career  :  he  took  him  as  attache  to  Lisbon  in  1740. 

In  1743  the  French  court  exerted  itself  to  procure  the  imperial 
crown  for  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  Chavigny  was  sent  to  Frankfurt  to 
manage  the  electoral  diet,  and  Vergeunes  accompanied  him.  After 
the  death  of  Charles  VII.,  Chavigny  returned  with  his  pupil  to  Lisbon. 
Here  Vergennes  found  for  the  first  time  an  opportunity  to  display  his 
capacity  for  business.  The  rival  claims  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  the 
territory  of  Monte  Video  were  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  court 
of  Versailles.  Vergennes  is  said  to  have  condensed  into  a  memoir  of 
four  pages  the  substance  of  the  volumiuous  pleadings  of  the  parties. 
The  Marquis  d'Argenson  was  delighted  with  the  abridgment ;  and  in 
1750  the  young  diplomatist  was  appointed  minister  to  the  electoral 
court  of  Trier.    The  meddling  occupant  of  that  ecclesiastical  princi- 
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pality  had  contrived  to  make  his  court  the  centre  of  the  political 
intrigues  of  Germany.    He  held,  in  addition  to  the  electoral  arch-  | 
bishopric  of  Trier,  the  bishopric  of  Worms,  was  co-director  of  the 
circle  of  tho  Upper  Rhine,  provost  of  Kllwangen,  and  senior  of  the  ' 
ecclesiastical  bench  in  the  diet  of  the  circle  of  Suabia.    His  inter- 
ference was  felt  everywhere.     The    empress-queen  was,  in  1750, 
anxiously  pressing  the  election  of  her  son  Joseph,  still  a  child,  as 
King  of  the  Romans.    The  failure  of  her  canvass  was  attributed  to  the  i 
influence  acquired  by  Vergennes  over  the  Elector  of  Trier. 

A  visit  paid  by  George  II.  of  England  to  his  paternal  estates  in 
Germany  was  seized  upon  by  Maria  Theresa  to  renew  her  intrigues. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  wished  the  imperial  dignity  to  remain 
in  the  House  of  Austria,  assembled  a  congress  of  the  ministers  of  all 
the  electors  at  Hanover.  The  discussions  of  this  assembly  ended  in 
nothing ;  and  Vergennes,  who  had  been  sent  to  it  by  his  court, 
obtained  the  credit  of  having  foiled  the  English  minister.  Newcastle 
shifted  the  scene  to  Mannheim,  and  Vergennes  (1753)  wa9  immediately 
sent  in  pursuit  of  him.  He  detached  the  elector-palatine  from  a  con- 
vention he  was  about  to  conclude  with  the  elector  of  Hanover  in  sup-  ! 
port  of  the  projects  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  Wrede,  the  minister  of  the 
palatinate,  was  obliged  to  repair  in  person  to  Paris  to  apologise  for  his 
dealings  with  England  and  the  empress. 

From  Germany  Vergennes  was  sent  to  Constantinople.  Count 
Desalhurs,  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  died  suddenly  on  the  21st  of 
November  1751.  A  secret  correspondence  had  been  carried  on 
through  his  instrumentality  between  the  Ottoman  court  and  Louis 
XV,  unknown  to  the  king's  ministers.  It  was  a  matter  of  con- 
sequence therefore  to  the  king  and  his  favourites  that  the  papers  of 
the  deceased  ambassador  should  not  fall  into  indiscreet  hands. 
Vergennes  was  deemed  trustworthy,  but  bis  birth  and  his  youth 
were  obstacles  to  his  appointment  to  the  charge  of  ambassador,  j 
Cliavigny  is  said  to  have  helped  the  courtiers  in  this  dilemma  by 
persuading  the  Marquis  de  Puysieux,  miui-ter  for  foreign  affairs, 
that  an  envoy  extraordinary,  or  a  minister  plenipotentiary,  was 
perfectly  competent  to  transact  all  the  business  of  France  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  that  as  an  agent  of  that  rank  would  receive  a  lower 
salary,  and  might  live  at  less  expense  than  an  ambassador,  the 
difference  might  be  employed  to  pay  off  the  debts  contracted  by 
Count  Desalleurs.  Vergennes  was  accordingly  appointed,  and  em- 
barked in  a  merchant-vessel  for  Constantinople,  where  he  arrived  in 
company  with  the  Baron  de  Tott  in  May  1755.  The  Porte  received 
him  under  the  designation  of  minister  plenipotentiary;  but  after  a 
few  months,  in  consequence  of  a  representation  from  the  sultan, 
Vergennes  received  the  title  of  ambassador. 

He  had  a  difficult  game  to  play.  England  and  Prussia  urged  the 
Porte  to  declare  war  against  the  empresses  of  Austria  and  Russia. 
Vergennes  represented  that  these  princesses  being  on  friendly  terms 
with  France,  must  necessarily  be  well  disposed  to  Turkey,  the  ally 
of  France.  The  peace  of  1763  put  an  end  to  these  intrigues,  but 
more  serious  difficulties  ensued.  Catherine  II.  invaded  Poland  on 
account  of  the  opposition  offered  to  Poniatowski,  whom  she  had  been 
instrumental  in  placing  on  the  throne.  The  Porte,  which  had 
guaranteed  the  integrity  of  Poland,  was  disposed  to  interfere.  Ver- 
gennes believing  that  Turkey  was  too  weak  to  thwart  the  designs  of 
the  empress,  and  that  it  would  only  draw  down  upon  itself  a  partici- 
pation in  the  disasters  of  Poland,  counselled  neutrality.  The  Duke 
de  Choiseul  exclaimed  loudly  against  the  apathy  of  the  Divan  and 
the  timidity. of  Vergennes.  Money  was  remitted  to  the  ambassador 
with  strict  injunctions  to  spare  no  efforts  to  engage  Turkey  in 
hostilities  against  Russia.  The  minister  was  preparing  reluctantly  to 
obey,  when  an  accident  brought  about  what  he  had  hesitated  to  under- 
take. Some  Cossaks  made  a  predatory  irruption  into  the  Crimea, 
«ud  De  Tott,  who  had  been  accredited  by  Choiseul  to  the  khau, 
induced  him  to  make  reprisals.  This  led  to  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  against  Russia  by  the  sultan,  on  the  30th  of  October. 

Vergeunes's  despatch  containing  the  intelligence  of  this  event  was 
crossed  on  the  way  by  the  courier  who  brought  his  recall.  He  carried 
back  with  him  to  Paris  the  money  sent  to  bribe  the  Divan  to  under- 
take a  war,  into  which  circumstances  had  precipitated  them  unbou^ht. 
The  Duke  de  Choiseul  assigned  the  marriage  which  Vergennes  had 
coutracted  with  the  widow  of  a  surgeon  of  Pera  as  the  reason  for 
recalling  him.  Vergennes's  recall  was  much  regretted  by  the  French 
residents  at  Pera,  who  presented  him  with  a  gold-hilted  sword  (une 
e"pee  d'or)  on  the  occasion.  On  his  return  to  France  he  took  up  his 
abode  on  a  property  he  possessed  in  Burgundy,  and  remained  in 
retirement  until  the  fall  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul. 

La  Vrilliere,  who  held  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  for  a  sbort  time 
after  Choiseul's  retirement,  sent  Vergennes  to  Sweden,  allowing  him 
to  draw  up  his  own  instructions.  He  remained  at  that  court  till  the 
death  of  Louis  XV.  It  was  during  his  residence  that  Gustavus  III. 
accomplished  the  revolution  which  converted  Sweden  into  an  absolute 
monarchy.  Gustavus  had  made  the  French  minister  the  confidant  of 
his  designs,  and  the  minister  imparted  them  to  his  own  court,  but 
represented  them  as  romantic  virions.  The  cabinet  of  Versailles 
however  directed  him  to  assist  the  king  of  Sweden  with  money  ;  and 
when  Gustavus  carried  his  schemes  into  effect,  the  credit  of  directing 
him  was  attributed  at  Versailles  to  Vergennes,  who  was  as  a  reward 
enrolled  among  the  noblesse  de  Tepee. 


On  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  (July  1774),  Vergennes  was  made 

minister  for  foreign  affairs.  He  remained  minister  till  his  death,  in 
1787,  having  held  along  with  the  portfolio  of  his  department  that  of 
president  of  the  Council  of  Finance  during  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life.  The  leading  achievements  of  his  ministry  were  as  follows  : — In 
May  1777  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Swiss  cantons  in  lieu  of  the 
separate  treaties  which  it  had  been  customary  to  enter  into  with  each. 
On  the  6th  of  February  1778  he  signed  the  treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  United  States  of  North  America.  He  contributed  materially 
towards  the  establishment  of  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  northern 
maritime  powers,  and  assisted  in  persuading  Spain  and  Holland  to 
commence  hostilities  against  England.  And  by  these  means  he  became 
an  instrument  in  bringing  about  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  by  the  mother-country  in  1783.  In  1779  he  obtained 
favourable  conditions  for  the  elector  of  Bavaria  from  Joseph  II. ;  and 
in  1785  he  persuaded  the  emperor  and  the  United  Provinces  to  submit 
their  differences  to  the  arbitration  of  Louis  XVI.  His  last  labour  was 
the  negociation  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  England  in  the  years 
1785  and  1786;  and  a  similar  convention  with  Russia  in  1787, 
surviving  the  conclusion  of  the  latter  only  fourteen  days.  He  died  on 
the  13th  of  February  17S7,  after  having  served  his  country  twenty- 
four  years  in  the  capacity  of  ambassador  and  thirteen  as  minister  of 
state.    He  left  a  large  fortune. 

As  a  diplomatist,  Vergennes,  except  in  the  case  of  his  Turkish 
mission,  appears  to  have  received  credit  for  accomplishing  arrange- 
ments whicti  in  some  cases  had  been  brought  about  without  his  inter- 
ference, and  in  others  against  his  wishes.  It  ought  however  to  be 
mentioned  at  the  same  time  that  the  course  he  wished  to  see  adopted 
in  the  case  of  Turkey  would  have  been  the  most  prudent  for  that 
country,  and  that  bad  Gustavus  III.  deferred  to  the  wishes  of  Ver- 
gennes, he  would  have  acted  more  in  consonance  with  the  dictates  of 
justice  and  for  the  permanent  advantage  of  his  country.  The  part 
taken  by  Vergennes  in  the  American  contest,  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  commercial  treaty  with  England,  is  equally  creditable  to  his 
liberality  and  to  the  soundness  of  his  economical  opinions.  Here  too 
however,  as  in  his  diplomatic  missions,  he  appears  rather  to  have  left 
what  was  inevitable  to  happen  of  itself,  than  to  have  exerted  himself 
to  accomplish  what  he  considered  desirable.  He  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed in  a  high  degree  the  diplomatic  talent  of  looking  wise,  doing 
nothing,  keeping  his  own  secret,  and  taking  credit  for  any  good  that 
was  done.  He  carried  diplomacy  into  private  life,  and  was  always  on 
his  guard  :  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  of  an  affectionate  disposition, 
extremely  fond  of  children,  and  an  honest  man.  It  was  a  thorough 
conviction  of  the  integrity  of  Vergennes  that  made  Maurepas  recom- 
mend him  to  Louis  XVI.  for  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs ;  and  it 
was  the  king's  conviction  to  the  same  effect  that  enabled  Vergennes  to 
overcome  all  the  cabals  and  intrigues  of  the  court. 

VERGI'LIUS,  or  VIRGILIUS,  PuLYDO'RUS,  was  a  native  of 
Urbino  in  Italy.  Polydore  Vergil  first  made  himself  known  by  a 
small  collection  of  Adagia,  or  proverbs,  which  he  published  in  1498, 
and  which  was  several  times  reprinted  in  the  course  of  the  next 
half  century.  Bayle  quotes  an  edition  of  it  in  his  possession  printed 
at  Basel,  in  8vo,  in  1541,  which  professed  to  be  according  to  the 
author's  fourth  revision.  There  is  a  great  deal  about  this  book  of 
proverbs  in  the  Letters  of  Erasmus,  who,  according  to  the  notion  ot' 
Vergil,  had  behaved  unfairly  in  omitting  all  mention  of  it  in  his  own 
subsequent  work  of  the  same  kind.  Erasmus,  very  characteristically, 
when  the  booksellers  wanted  to  suppress  a  preface  of  Polydoie's  to  a 
new  edition  of  his  book  in  which  he  laid  his  complaint  before  the 
public,  would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing;  and  the  two  authors  continued 
exc-  llent  friends,  as  they  had  been  before.  Polydore  at  last  of  his 
own  accord  withdrew  the  obnoxious  preface ;  and  we  find  him  in 
after-3'ears  one  of  the  various  persons  by  whom  Erasmus  was  supplied 
with  money  to  buy  a  horse — an  article  which  the  great  scholar  was 
constantly  in  want  of.  Polydore  also  suppressed,  at  the  request  of 
Erasmus,  a  reiteration  of  his  complaint,  which  he  had  put  into  a 
dedicatory  epi->tle  prefixed  to  his  next  work,  entitled  '  De  Rerum 
Inventoribus,'  first  published  in  three  books  in  1499,  and  again  at 
Strasbourg  in  1509.  Being  in  holy  orders,  he  was  before  1503  sent 
over  to  England  by  Pope  Al  xander  VL  to  collect  the  tax  called 
Peter-pence  ;  and  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  this  country,  continuing  his  residence  long  after  he  lost  his 
office,  of  which  he  was  the  last  holder.  In  1517  he  republished  at 
London  his  work  '  De  Rerum  Inventoribus,'  extended  to  eight  books. 
A  fourth  edition  of  it  was  brought  out  at  Basel,  in  12 mo,  in  1536, 
and  another  in  8vo,  in  1554 ;  and  there  is  a  12mo  edition  of  it,  printed 
at  Amsterdam  by  Ludov.  Elzevir  so  late  as  1671,  along  with  another 
work  by  Vergil,  three  books  of  dialogues  entitled  'De  Prodigiis/ 
against  divination,  which  he  appears  to  have  finished  at  London  in 
1526,  although  the  first  edition  mentioned  by  Gesner  is  one  printed  at 
Basel  in  1531.  Bayle  had  another  printed  at  Basel,  in  8vo,  in  1545, 
and  containing  also  two  books  '  De  Patientia,'  one  '  De  Vita  Perfecta,' 
and  one  'De  Mendaciis,'  all  by  this  author.  Erasmus,  in  one  of  hi» 
Letters,  also  speaks  of  a  translation  of  the  '  Monachus'  of  >t. 
Chrysostom,  which  Vergil  had  printed  at  Paris  in  1528,  and  dedicated 
to  him. 

Soon  after  he  came  to  England,  Vergil  obtained  the  rectory  of 
Church  Langton  in  Leicestershire,  and  in  1507  he  was  made  arch- 
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beacon  of  Wells,  and  was  also  collated  in  the  same  yoar,  first  to  the 
prebend  of  Nounington  in  tho  cathedral  of  Hereford,  and  then  to  tb:it 
of  Scamelsby  in  tho  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  which  last  he  exchanged,  in 
3513,  for  that  of  Oxgato  in  St.  Paul's.  In  1525  he  published  at 
London,  in  8vo,  but  from  a  very  imperfect  and  corrupt  oopy,  the 
first  edition  of  the  fragment  of  Hildas,  entitled  'Do  Calamitate, 
Exeidio,  et  Oonquestu  Britannia).'  He  dedicated  it  to  Bishop  Tonstall; 
and,  according  to  Nicolson,  the  same  bad  text  was  reprinted  in  8vo 
at  Basel  in  1541,  in  12mo  at  Loudon  in  1508,  aud  in  tho  5th  volume 
of  the  Paris  '  Bibliotheca  Patrum  '  of  1610,  folio.  Vergil  finished  his 
j)rincipal  work,  his  '  llixtoria  Anglica,'  a  history  of  England  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ,  in  twenty-six 
■books,  in  1533  :  the  dedication  to  Henry  VIII.  is  dated  in  August  of 
that  year,  and  the  fiist  edition  appears  to  have  been  published  at 
Basel,  in  folio,  in  1534.  It  was  repriuted  at  Basel  in  the  same  form 
in  1536,  1556,  1570,  and  1583;  and  in  octavo  at  Leyden,  uuder  the 
care  of  Antonius  Thysius,  in  1549,  and  again  in  1557.  For  clearness 
of  narrative  and  neatness  of  style  Polydore  Vergil  is  perhaps  the  first 
of  our  Latin  historians,  and  there  are  also  a  good  many  things  in  his 
■work  which  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere ;  but  he  does  not  stand 
high  as  an  authority.  It  is  alleged  that  he  destroyed  numerous 
original  documents  which  he  had  made  use  of  in  preparing  his  work, 
or,  according  to  another  version  of  the  story,  sent  them  oil  to  Rome. 
His  ignorance  of  the  language  and  customs  of  the  country  has  also  no 
doubt  betrayed  him  into  some  mistakes.  He  is  charged  however  with 
having  been  principally  misled  by  his  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
old  religion,  although  he  was  hardly  account*  d  a  good  Roman  Catholic 
in  all  points.  Various  passages  in  hin  work  '  He  Rerum  Inveutoribus' 
are  condemned  in-  the  '  Indices  Librorum  Prohibitorum.  et  Expurga- 
torum;'  and  John  Bale  states  that  he  approved  of  the  marriage  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  was  opposed  to  the  worship  of  images.  Nor  was 
he  deprived  of  his  preferments  either  by  Henry  VIII.  or  even  by 
Edward  VI. 

He  left  England  in  1550.  Burnet,  in  his  'History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion,' Part  iii,  says  uuder  that  date,  '  This  year  Polydore  Vergil,  who 
had  been  now  almost  forty  [fifty  1]  years  in  England,  growing  old, 
desired  leave  to  go  nearer  the  sun,  which  was  granted ;  and.  in  con- 
sideration of  the  public  service  he  was  thought  to  have  done  the 
nation  by  his  History,  he  was  permitted  to  hold  his  archdeaconry  of 
"Wells  and  his  prebend  of  Nonnington,  notwithstanding  his  absence 
out  of  the  kingdom.'  He  is  understood  to  have  returned  to  Urbino,, 
and  is  commonly  stated  to  have  died  there  in  1555.  An  opinion, 
expressed  by  M.  de  la  Monnoye,  in  a  note  upon  Baillet's  '  Jugemens, 
des  Savans,'  ii.  160,  that  he  must  have  died  before  1540,  appears  to  be 
refuted  by  the  above  statement  from  Burnet,  who  quotes  as  his 
authority  the  '  Rot.  Pat.'  4  Ed.  VI.,  2  part.  The  English  versions  of 
Polydore  Vergil's  History  have  been  reprinted  by  the  Camden  Society 
under  the- editorial  care  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 

VERHE'YEN,  PHILIPPUS,  was  born  at  Verbrouck  in  the  province 
of  Waas,  in  1648.  His  father  was  an  honest  agricultural  labourer, 
who  gave  him  a.homely  education,  and  with  whom  he  worked  in  the 
fields  till  he  was  twenty-two  years  old.  At  this  time  the  pastor  of  the 
parish,  discerning  in  the  young  Verheyen  the  marks  of  a  superior 
intellect,  undertook  to  teach  him  Latin  during  the  winter  vacations 
from  his  agricultural  work ;  and  in  1672  he  had  made  such  progress 
that  tho  pastor  obtained  for  him  admission  into  the  College  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  at  Louvain,  where,  at  the  end  of  five  years'  study,  he 
gained,  in  1677,  the  highest  place  in  the  general  examination  of  the 
four  chief  colleges.  After  this  he  studied  theology  for  a  short  time: 
hut  he  was  diverted  from  his  intention  of  entering  the  ecclesiastical 
order  by  losing  his  leg,  in  consequence  of  some  acute  disease  which 
rendered  amputation  necessary.  On  his  recovery  from  the  operation, 
Verheyen  applied  himself  to  medicine.  In  1681  he  received,  with 
especial  marks  of  honour,  his  licentiate^  degree;  in  1689,  having 
spent  nearly  all  the  intervening  time  in  the.  study  of  anatomy  and 
medicine  at  Louvain,  he  was  appointed  profe>sor  of  anatomy  there  ; 
and  in  1693  professor  of  surgery  also,  but  he  did  not,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  take  his  doctor's  degree  till  1695.  He  became  by  study, 
diligently  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
anatomical  teachers  of  his  time,  and  his  books  were  very  widely  read, 
especially  his  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body.  He  was  engaged  on  a 
large  work,  '  De  Tuenda  Valetudine,'  when  he  died  in  1710. 

Verheyen's  works  are  as  follows:  1,  '  Anatomise  Corporis  Humani, 

iber  primus,' Louvain,  4t0,.  1693;  a  short  compendium  of  anatomy 
■which  was  several  times  reprinted  and  was  completed  after  his  death, 
in  1710,  by  the  publication  of  a  '  Supplementum,  seu  Liber  secundus,' 
and  of  many  additions  to  the  original  work.  The  two  together,  in 
two  volumes  4to,  were  often  printed;  as,  at  Brussels,  1710  and  1726; 
Naples,  1717,  1734  ;  Leipzig,  1731,  &c.  They  contain  no  important 
anatomical  discoveries,  but  were  good  useful  books  at  the  time  of 
their  publication.  The  second  volume,  which  is  the  more  interesting 
of  the  two,  contains  many  analyses  of  animal  fluids,  and  accounts  of 
numerous  experiments  on  living  animals,  chiefly  having  relation  to 
development  and  respiration ;  but  a  great  part  of  it  is  filled  by  the 
author's  portion  of  a  controversy  with  Me>y  in  defence  of  the  Harveian 
doctrine  of  the  circulation.  2,  '  Dissertatio  de  Thymo,'  Louvain,  4to, 
1706.  3,  'Compendium  Theorise  Practicae,'  Cologne,  8vo,  16S3.  The 
first  and  second  parts  alone  of  this  work  were  published.    They  treat 
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ofaffections  of  the  head  and  chest,  and  support  the  chemical  dooMlIM 
of  Willis.  4,  '  Vera  Historia  dw  Sanguine  ex  Oculis,  Auribun,  Naribus, 
&c.,'  Louvain,  12mo,  1708. 

(Life,  prefixed  to  tho  Anatomia,  edition  of  Brusicln,  1710;  Haller, 

BiljUolkuccB.) 

VERMIULI,  PIliTKO  MA'RTIRK,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1500. 
He  Btudied  for  the  church,  aud  entered  early  tho  order  of  the  Regular 
Canons  of  St.  Augustine,  in  which  he  became  distinguished  for  his 
learning,  and  rose  to  offices  of  trust.  Being  at  Naph  a  lie  became 
acquainted  with  Juan  Valdes,  a  Spauiard,  who  had  become  a.couvert 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  [Valdi;s,  Juaw.]  Vurmigli 
adopted  some  of  those  tenets,  but  concealed  them  for  a  time.  B<  :ng 
sent  by  his  superiors  to  Lucca,  as  prior  of  San  Frediano,  ha  the.ro 
publicly  avowed  his  now  doctrine,  and  was  soon  after  compelled  to  fly 
to  Switzerland,  in  1542.  He  thence  went  to  Strasburg,  where  he  was 
appointed  Professor-of  Divinity.  In  1547,  at  the  invitation  of  Bishop 
Cranmer,  he  repaired  to  England,  where  he  was  graciously  received  by 
King  Edward  VI.  aud  was  appointed  Lecturer  upon  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures at  Oxford,  where  he  met  with  much  opposition  from  . the  head?  of 
colleges  and  the  higher  graduates,  aud  ran  some  personal  risk.  In 
1553,  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  being  obliged  to  leave  Eng- 
land, he  returned  to  Strasburg,  where  he  resumed  his  chair  as  Professor 
of  Divinity,  and  likewise  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  In  1556  he  was 
invited  by  the  senate  of  Zurich  to  fill  the  chair  of  theology  iu  that 
university,  which  he  accepted.  In  liOl  he  repaired,  with  other  Pro- 
testant divines,  to  the  conference  of  Poissy,  in  France.  On  November 
12,  1562,  Vermigli  died  at  Zurich,  much  regretted.  He  wrote  on 
dogmatic  aud  ethical  subjects,  commentaries  ou"  parts  of  the  Scripture, 
besides  numerous  epistles  to  '  His  Brethren  of  the  Protestant  Churph 
of  Lucca,'  to  the  Protestant  Churches  in  Poland,  to  the  English, 
church,  to  Calvin,  Bullinger,  B>  za,  Melanchthon,  and  other  reformers, 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  several  English  prelates  and  noblemen. 
Tiraboschi,  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  acknowledges  that  Vermigli  was 
free  from  the  arrogance  aud  virulence  of  Luther  and  other  reformers, 
that  he  was  deeply  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  learned  writers.of  the  reformed  compjunion. 
His  works  were  translated  from  the  Latin  into  English.  '  The  Com- 
mon Places  of  the  most  famous  and  renowned  Divine  Doctor  Peter 
Martyr,  divided  into  four  principal  parts  by  Anthony  Marten,'  dedicated 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1583,  with  a  biography  of  Vermigli  by  Josiaa 
Simler,  of  Zurich :  this  collection  contains  a  complete  course  of 
Christian  ethics,  and  may  be  read  with  advantage  even  now. 

VERNET,  CLAUDE  JOSEPH.  This  celebrated  landscape  and 
marine  painter  was  bom  at  Avignon,  on  the  17th  of  August  1714,  and 
received  his  first  instruction  in  painting  from  his  father,  Antoine 
Vernet,  and  Andrian  Mauglard,  an  historical  painter.  Fionllo  states, 
Veruet  is  said,  even  in  his  fifth  year,  to  have  had  great  skill  in  draw- 
ing. At  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  1732,  he  went  to  Italy  with  the  int-n- 
tion  of  perfecting  himself  as  an  historical  painter;  but  the  beautiful 
views  of  sea  and  shipping  at  Genoa,  Naples,  and  other  parts  of  Italy 
are  said  to  have  induced  him  to  fix  upon  marine  landscape  as  his  prin- 
cipal study.  He  studied  with  Fergioni  at  Roioe,  and  his  future 
pictures  justified  his  choice;  for  he  executed  works  which  acquired 
him  a  name,  comparatively  early  in  life,  that  rivalled  those  of  both 
Claude  and  Backhuyzen.  But  he  for  some  time  in  Italy  lived  iu  great 
poverty;  he  was  glad  to  paint  in  any  style  and  for  tha.slightest  remu- 
neration ;  at  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  M.  de  Julienne,  a  piece  was 
sold  for  5000  francs,  which  Vernet  had  painted  in  Rome  for  a  suit  of 
clothes.  He  painted  also  several  pauels  of  carriages  for  coachbuildera 
at  low  prices;  they  were  afterwards  taken. out  and  framed  as  works  of 
great  value.  He  remained  iu  Italy  twenty  years,  including  some  time 
spent  in  Greece  and  the  Greek  islands ;  and  during  this  period  he 
made  elaborate  sketches  of  many  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
interesting  spots  in  both  countries,  and  painted  also  several  elegant 
pictures  in  Genoa,  in  .Naples,  and  iu  Rome.  Those  which  he  painted 
in  Rome  for  the  palaces  Rondaniui,  Borghese,  and  Colo  na,  are 
among  his.  best  works:  the,  pictures  he  painted  for  the  Rondaniui 
palace  were  executed  much  in  the  style  of  Salvator  Rosa,  whom 
Vernet  imitated  with  great  success  ;  but  he  afterwards  entirely  forsook 
Salvator's  manner  for  one  as  conspicuous  for  its  delicacy  of  colouring 
as  the  other  was  for  its  force.  One  of  his  first  patrons  in  Rome, 
according  to  Pilkington,  was  Mr,  Drake  of  Shardeloes  in  Buckingham- 
shire, who  commissioned  him  to  paint  six.  pictures,  leaviug  the  subjects 
to  his  owu  choice,  and  he  produced  six  excellent  pieces. 

In  1743  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke;  and 
about  the  same  time  he  married  Miss  Parker,  the  daughter  of  an 
English  Roman  Catholic,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  Pope's  marine. 
Veruet's  reputation  as  a.  marine  painter  at  length  reached  his  own 
country;  and  in  1752  he  was  invited  by  Louis  XV.,  through  M.  da 
Marigny,  to  Paris,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years. 

Vernet  lost  no  time  in  complying  with  the  invitation  of  his  king, 
and  embarked  as  soon  as  possible  at-  Leghorn  in  a  small  felucca,  for 
Marseille.  During  the  passage  there  happened  a  violent  storm,  which 
terrified  some  of  the  passengers;  but  Veruet,  struck  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  efl>ct  of  the  sea,  requested  one  of  the  sailors  to  biud  him  to 
the  mast-head,  that  he  might  view  it  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  and 
there  he  remained,  lost  to  the  dangers  of  his  position,  absorbed  in 
admiration  of  the  grand  effect  aro'Uid  him,  endeavouring  to  transfer 
1  v 
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it  to  his  sketchbook.  His  grandson,  the  celebrated  Horace  Vernet, 
painted  an  excellent  picture  of  this  scene,  and  exhibited  it  in  1816  in 
the  Louvre.  In  1752  or  1753  Veruet  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Arts;  his  reception  picture  was  a  Seaport  at 
Sunset,  which  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  In  1753  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  government  to  paint  pictures  of  the  principal  seaports  of 
France,  of  which  he  painted  fifteen  views  ;  an  arduous  task,  which 
occupied  him  nearly  ten  years,  or  twelve,  according  to  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Louvre  :  but  it  contributed  more  to  his  fame  than  to  his 
fortune;  for  he  was  paid,  including  his  travelling  expenses,  only  7500 
francs  each  ;  and  the  pictures  are  of  large  dimensious,  measuring  eight 
French  feet  long  by  five  high  :  they  are  now  in  the  Louvre.  He  was 
however  in  consequence  of  these  works  elected  in  170G  one  of  the 
council  of  the  Academy,  and  Louis  XV.  gave_  him  apartments  in  the 
Louvre.  From  1752,  when  he  returned  to  France,  to  his  death, 
December  4,  1789,  Veniet  painted  upwards  of  200  pictures,  most  of 
which  have  been  engraved.  The  best  prints  after  him  are  by  Balechou, 
Lebas,  Aliamet,  and  Flipart.  He  was  without  a  rival  in  France,  and 
there  was  only  one  landscape  painter  in  Europe  who  disputed  the  palm 
with  him  :  this  wa3  Richard  Wilson,  with  whom  Vernet  had  become 
acquainted  in  Rome,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  great  esteem.  They  ex- 
changed pictures,  and  Vernet  kept  Wilson's  in  his  Btudio  at  Paris,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  remarked  to  English  connoisseurs  who  visited  him, 
that  they  had  no  occasion  to  come  to  him  for  pictures  when  they  had 
such  a  painter  at  home.  Veruet's  landscapes  are  good  in  almost  every 
respect,  but  he  was  most  excellent  perhaps  in  his  management  of  light 
and  shade,  and  aerial  perspective  :  his  figures  also  are  remarkably  well 
drawn,  and  he  introduced  a  great  number  of  them  in  some  of  his  pieces  ; 
he  excelled  also  in  moonlight  effects,  and  in  representing  water  in  any 
state,  but  particularly  when  disturbed  and  boisterous.  He  was  least 
successful  in  shipping  :  he  was  deficient  in  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  rigging  and  construction  of  ships ;  and  his  colouring  is  forced 
and  artificial.  Many  of  his  best  pictures  are  in  the  Louvre.  In  the 
National  Gallery  is  a  liver  scene  by  him — '  The  Castle  of  Sant' 
Angelo,  Rome.' 

In  1826  the  Athenaeum  of  Vaucluse  determined  upon  giving  a  prize 
for  the  best  eulogy  in  verse  upon  Vernet :  it  was  decided  in  favour  of 
M.  Bignan,  in  1827,  in  the  presence  of  the  son  and  grandson  of  the 
painter,  Carle  and  Horace  Vernet,  who,  in  gratitude  to  the  city  of 
Avignon,  each  presented  a  picture  to  the  museum  of  that  place.  Carle 
Vernet's  was  a  horse  race  at  Rome  ;  Horace's,  his  well-known  picture 
of  Mazeppa.  The  Municipal  council  of  Avignon,  and  the  directors  of 
the  museum,  presented  to  the  painters  in  return  two  large  silver  urns 
embossed  with  two  of  their  own  designs  respectively. 

VERNET,  ANTOINE-CUARLES-HORACE,  commonly  called  Carle 
Vernet,  a  French  historical,  genre,  and  battle  painter,  was  born  at 
Bordeaux,  August  14th  1758,  and  was  the  pupil  of  his  father,  Claude 
Joseph  Vernet,  the  celebrated  marine  and  landscape  painter.  He 
Btudied  also  in  the  French  Academy  at  Paris,  where  he  gained  the 
second  prize  for  painting  when  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  in  1782,  six 
years  afterwards,  he  obtained  the  grand  prize,  and  with  it  the  privilege 
of  studying  for  a  certain  period  in  the  French  academy  at  Rome. 

In  1789  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Royal  Academy  of 
Painting  for  a  large  picture  of  the  Triumph  of  Paulus  ^Emilius,  and 
he  was  subsequently,  after  the  remodelling  of  the  academy,  nominated 
a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 

His  principal  works  are  :— The  large  picture  of  the  Battle  of  Marengo, 
and  a  battle  against  the  Mamelukes,  exhibited  in  1804;  the  Morning 
of  the  Battle  of  Austerlitz,  with  the  Emperor  giving  orders  to  his 
Marshals,  and  an  equestrian  portrait  of  Napoleon,  in  1808  ;  the  Bom- 
bardment of  Madrid,  the  Battle  of  Rivoli,  and  another  picture  of  the 
Emperor,  in  1810 ;  John  Sobieski  forcing  the  Turks  to  raise  the  Siege  of 
Vienna,  in  1683,  exhibited  in  1819 ;  the  Taking  of  Pampelunain  1824; 
the  Entrance  of  Napoleon  into  Milan  ;  and  the  Battle  of  Wagram. 

Carle  Vernet  has  painted  also  an  immense  number  of  pictures  of 
small  dimensions,  chiefly  of  military  subjects,  but  also  many  of  the 
chase,  of  scenes  of  familiar  life,  aud  from  the  imagination.  He  was 
also  a  celebrated  painter  of  horses,  and  by  some  considered  the  best 
of  his  time;  among  his  pictures  are  many  small  equestrian  portraits. 
In  1806  he  was  appointed  painter  to  the  D£p6t  de  la  Guerre;  and  he 
was  made  subsequently  Chevalier  of  the  orders  of  St.  Michel,  and  of 
the  Legion  d'Honneur.    He  died  November  28,  1836. 

VERNET,  HORACE,  is  the  son  of  Antoine-Charles  (commonly 
called  Carle)  Vernet,  and  was  born  on  the  30th  of  June  1789,  in  the 
Louvre,  where  his  grandfather  Claude-Joseph  Vernet  had  an  official 
residence  as  painter  to  the  king,  and  where  his  father  also  resided. 
The  state  of  anarchy  through  which  Paris  passed  during  his  childhood 
and  early  youth  caused  his  education  to  be  somewhat  neglected  and 
irregular;  but  his  father  instructed  him  in  art,  for  vihich  he  early 
evinced  the  hereditary  fondness  and  talent.  Art  was  however  during 
those  years  far  from  a  lucrative  profession,  and  Carle  Vernet  had  little 
ability  to  indulge  his  son  in  the  luxurious  appliances  of  study.  While 
yet  a  boy  he  was  compelled  to  use  his  pencil  as  a  means  of  support, 
and  he  made  drawings  for  ladies'  fashions,  bill-heads,  and  indeed  all 
kinds  of  designs  for  booksellers  and  others.  He  thus  acquired  the 
astonishing  facility  in  drawing  every  kind  of  object  which  has  iu  his 
mature  years  enabled  him  to  furnish  paintings,  sketches,  aud  drawings 
with  an  almost  unparalleled  profusion. 


In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  his  father,  Horace  was  a  competitor 
for  the  prize  of  the  travelling  pension  to  Rome  given  by  the  Acadumio 
des  Beaux  Arts,  but  was  unsuccessful.  He  consoled  himself  with  a 
wife— tliough  only  twenty — and  throwing  off  the  trammels  of  pupil- 
age, boldly  opened  his  atelier;  and,  in  1809,  sent  a  picture  to  the 
Exposition.  At  this  time  the  Classic  school,  of  which  David  was  the 
head  and  representative,  was  in  the  undisputed  ascendant,  and  what- 
ever were  the  subjects  chosen  by  French  painters,  a  certain  conven- 
tional '  classic  1  character  was  regarded  as  indispensable.  Carle  Veruet 
was  a  painter  of  battle-pieces,  but  even  he  was  careful  to  preserve  1  the 
proprieties.'  Horace  determined  to  paint  his  figures  as  he  saw  them. 
It  was  a  time  when  the  French  soldiers  seemed  to  be  rapidly  subverting 
Europe,  and  the  whole  nation  was  intoxicated  with  visions  of  the  glory 
of  France.  Horace  Vernet  had  served  for  a  while  in  the  ranks,  and 
sharing  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  popular  feeling,  set  himself  the 
task  of  representing  the  victories  of  the  French  armies,  and  the  inci- 
dents of  military  life  and  adventure :  he  undertook  to  show  French- 
men their  military  brethren  in  their  toils,  their  pleasures,  and  their 
triumphs ;  and  he  has  in  the  opinion  of  all  Frenchmen  thoroughly 
succeeded.  From  the  first  the  popularity  of  Horace  Vernet's  military 
pictures  has  been  beyond  rivalry.  His  early  'Capture  of  the  Redoubt,' 
'Halt  of  French  Soldiers,'  'Trumpeters,'  'Batriere  de  Clichy,'  and 
the  like,  were  received  by  the  public  as  faithful  delineations  of  the 
events,  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  branch  of  the  profes.-ion  and 
in  general  estimation.  In  1812  he  was  awarded  the  first-class  medal 
(History),  and  the  emperor  in  1814  created  him  a  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  did  not  check 
his  career  of  prosperity.  In  1817  he  sent  to  the  Exposition  his 
'Defence  of  Paris,  1814,'  and  'The  Battle  of  Tolosa,'  which  are  now 
iu  the  Luxembourg.  The  battles  of  Jemmapes,  Montmirail,  Valmy, 
and  others,  succeeded,  as  well  as  '  The  Soldier  of  Waterloo,'  '  The 
Defence  of  Saragossa,' '  The  Death  of  Poniatowski,'  &c.  ;  and  in  1819 
he  painted  his  celebrated  'Massacre  of  the  Mamelukes,'  now  in  the 
Luxembourg. 

The  refusal  to  admit  a  work  of  his  to  the  Exposition  of  1822,  proved 
the  occasion  of  a  great  triumph  instead  of  a  mortification  to  him.  He 
collected  his  picture?,  and  had  an  exhibition  to  himself  which  proved 
very  successful.  In  1825  he  was  raised  by  Charles  X.  to  the  rank  of 
Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  in  1826  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Institute.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
Academy  at  Rome,  and  he  held  that  post  till  the  close  of  1833. 
During  his  tenure  of  office  the  system  of  instruction  at  the  Academy 
underwent  a  considerable  change;  but  the  school  was  regarded  a3 
being  well  conducted  and  successful,  and  the  Director  was  extremely 
popular  with  the  students.  Horace  Vernet  lived  at  Rome  in  a  style 
of  great  splendour,  and  the  saloons  of  the  French  Academy  became  a 
centre  of  the  cultivated  society  of  the  place.  On  the  occurrence  of 
the  revolution  of  1830  the  French  legation  having  quitted  Rome,  M. 
Vernet  was  nominated  representative  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  executed  his  diplomatic  functions  with  as  much  eclat  as 
did  Rubens  in  earlier  days. 

Louis  Philippe  was  a  liberal  patron  of  Vernet.  To  him  was  intrusted 
the  task  of  covering  the  walls  of  the  Constantine  gallery  at  Versailles 
with  a  series  of  battle-pieces,  some  of  which — as  the  capture  of  the 
Smala  of  Abd-el-Kader — are  we  believe  among  the  largest  canvasses  ever 
painted  over.  The  Gallery  of  French  History  at  Versailles,  as  well 
as  the  galleries  of  the  other  palaces,  were  also  adorned  with  examples 
of  his  facile  pencil.  The  Constantine  Gallery  at  Versailles  is  devoted 
to  representations  of  the  successes  of  the  French  arms  in  Algiers,  to 
which  country  Horace  Vernet  has  paid  more  than  one  prolonged  pro- 
fessional visit,  and  the  scenery,  costume,  and  character  of  which  he  is 
considered  to  have  rendered  with  great  fidelity  as  well  as  spirit.  But 
during  the  years  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  he  by  no  means  confined  his 
pencil  to  battles,  or  even  to  military  subjects.  He  had  visited  the 
Holy  Land,  and  his  'Judith  aud  Holofernes,'  'Rebecca  at  the 
Fountain,'  '  Hagar  driven  out  by  Abraham,'  '  The  Good  Samaritan,' 
and  other  Biblical  subjects,  were  the  result  of  his  studies  there ;  he 
also  painted  various  historical  works,  such  as  '  The  Arrest  of  the 
Princes  at  the  Palais-Royal  by  order  of  Anne  of  Austria,'  and  nume- 
rous genre  pictures,  including  his  famous  '  School  of  Raffaelle '  (well 
known  by  Jazet's  engraving),  '  Combat  between  the  Pope's  Riflemen 
and  the  Brigands; '  'Confession  of  the  Dying  Brigand,' and  the  like. 
But  the  class  of  subjects  in  which  he  has  of  late  seemed  most  to 
delight  are  those  illustrative  of  Eastern  life  and  adventure — 'Prayer 
in  the  Desert,'  '  Council  of  Arabs,'  '  The  Lion  Hunt,'  '  Arab 
Mother  rescuing  her  Child  from  a  Lion,'  and  a  multitude  more,  whicli 
his  rapid  and  daring  pencil  has  struck  off  with  amazing  facility  and 
spirit.  He  has  continued  however  to  paint  battles  and  military  pic- 
tures— his  •  Taking  of  Rome  by  Oudinot  in  1849,'  being  of  very  large 
size — without  any  abatement  of  his  former  vigour.  Within  the  last 
year  or  two  M.  Vernet  has  again  visited  the  East ;  is  still  said  to  be 
meditating  more  "great  works;"  and  still  retains  unimpaired  his 
immense  popularity.  He  was  made  a  Commander  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  in  1842;  and  he  received  the  great  medal  of  honour  at  the 
Universal  Exposition  of  1855.  He  has  refused  to  be  made  a  baron. 
He  is  said  to  have  painted  more  pictures  and  larger  pictures  than  any 
contemporary  artist  in  Europe ;  and  if  they  are  not  pictures  of  the 
highest  class,  they  have  produced  probably  a  far  more  extended  and 
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mine  powerful  impression  on  his  countrymen  than  pictures  of  a  higher 
coder  would  have  done.    [See  SUPPLEMENT.] 

VERNON,  EDWARD,  a  distinguished  English  admiral,  was  born 
at  Westminster,  12th  of  November  1084,  and  was  the  son  of  James 
Vernon,  Esq.,  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  Staffordshire  family,  who 
was  secretary  of  state  from  1697  to  1700.  Young  Vernon  was  care- 
fully educated,  and  is  said  never  to  have  forgotten  his  Greek  and 
Latin  ;  but  nothing  that  his  father  could  say  or  do  would  keep  him 
from  the  sea,  and  it  was  at  last  found  necessary  to  allow  him  to 
exchange  his  classical  studies  for  navigation  and  gunnery.  He  first 
served  under  Admiral  Hopson  in  the  Princo  George,  on  the  expedi- 
tion which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  tho  French  and  Spanish 
fleets  at  Vigo  on  the  12th  of  October  1702.  In  1704  he  was  present 
in  Sir  George  Rooke's  squadron  at  the  sea-fight  with  the  French  off 
Malaga.  The  next  year  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  Dolphin  ; 
and  he  was  afterwards  transferred,  in  1707,  to  the  Royal  Oak  ;  in 
1708  to  the  Jersey,  in  which  lie  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  as  rear- 
admiral,  under  Sir  Charles  Wager ;  to  the  Assistance,  of  50  guns,  in 
1715;  and  to  the  Grafton,  of  70  guns,  in  1726.  He  was  returned  as 
one  of  the  representatives  for  Penryu  to  George  II. 's  first  parliament, 
which  met  in  November  1727  ;  and  he  sat  for  Portsmouth  in  the  next 
parliament,  which  lasted  from  1734  to  1741.  It  was  the  part  which 
he  took  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  is  said  to  have  occasioned 
his  being  sent,  with  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  on  the  most 
memorable  expedition  with  which  his  name  is  connected.  He  had 
rendered  himself  considerable  in  the  House,  according  to  Smollett, 
"  by  loudly  condemning  all  the  measures  of  the  ministry,  and  bluntly 
speaking  his  sentiments,  whatever  they  were,  without  respect  of  per- 
sons, and  sometimes  without  any  regard  to  decorum."  This  writer 
proceeds  : — "  He  was  counted  a  good  officer,  and  his  boisterous 
manner  seemed  to  enhance  his  character.  As  he  had  once  commanded 
a  squadron  in  Jamaica,  he  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  those 
seas;  and  in  a  debate  upon  the  Spanish  depredations,  he  chanced  to 
affirm  that  Porto  Bello,  on  the  Spanish  Main,  might  be  easily  taken ; 
na}',  he  even  undertook  to  reduce  it  with  six  ships  only.  This  offer 
was  echoed  from  the  mouths  of  all  the  members  in  opposition.  Vernon 
was  extolled  as  another  Drake  or  Raleigh,  he  became  the  idol  of  a 
party,  and  his  praise  resounded  from  all  corners  of  the  kingdom. 
The  minister,  in  order  to  appease  the  clamours  of  the  people  on  this 
subject,  sent  him  as  commander-in-chief  to  the  West  Indies.  He  was 
pleased  with  an  opportunity  to  remove  such  a  troublesome  censor 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  perhaps  he  was  not  without  hope 
that  Vernon  would  disgrace  himself  and  his  party  by  failing  in  the 
exploit  he  had  undertaken."  Vernon  however,  who  set  sail  from 
Spithead  with  his  six  ships  on  the  23rd  of  July  1739,  completely  suc- 
ceeded ;  Porto  Bello  was  taken  on  the  22nd  of  November,  and  was 
afterwards  only  abandoned  for  want  of  a  sufficient  land-force  to  keep 
it,  after  all  the  fortifications  had  been  blown  up.  Vernon's  next  enter- 
prise was  the  disastrous  attempt  on  Carthagena  in  the  spring  of  1741, 
made  famous  by  the  graphic  details  given  by  Smollett,  who  was 
present  in  the  fleet  as  a  surgeon  or  surgeon's  mate,  in  the  concluding 
chapters  of  the  first  volume  of  his  '  Roderick  Random.'  (See  also  his 
'  History  of  England,'  iv.,  COS,  &c,  4to  edition.)  This  failure  however 
did  not  affect  the  admiral's  popularity  in  England;  to  the  new  par- 
liament, which  met  this  year,  he  was  returned  at  once  for  Penryn,  for 
Rochester,  and  for  Ipswich.  He  made  his  election  for  Ipswich,  and 
he  was  returned  for  the  same  borough  to  the  two  next  parliaments, 
which  met  in  1747  and  in  1754.  During  the  rebellion  of  1745 
Admiral  Vernon  was  employed  in  guarding  the  coasts  of  Kent  and 
Sussex,  a  service  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  his  usual  zeal 
and  ability ;  but  soon  after  this  he  got  into  a  quarrel  with  the  Admi- 
ralty about  the  appointment  of  a  gunner,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
he  was  struck  off  the  list  of  admirals.  In  the  course  of  this  contro- 
versy, or  after  it  was  over,  he  is  stated  to  have  written  several 
pamphlets  in  his  own  defence ;  but  their  titles  are  not  given  in  the 
common  accounts.  He  died  at  hii  seat,  at  Nacton  in  Suffolk,  on  the 
29th  of  October  1757.  Vernon  appears  to  have  been  a  brave,  high- 
spirited,  and  honourable  man,  with  an  impetuous  temper,  which  he 
could  not  or  would  not  rein  in. 

VERNON,  ROBERT.  Though  possessing  personally  no  title  to  an 
enduring  name,  yet  as  the  founder  of  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art, 
Mr.  Vernon  claims  an  honourable  place  in  an  'English  Cyclopaedia  of 
Biography.'  The  so-called '  National  Gallery '  of  paiutings  was  founded 
in  1824  by  the  purchase  by  Lord  Liverpool's  government  of  the  collec- 
tion formed  by  Mr.  Angersteiu.  This  collection  included  nine  pictures 
by  British  painters— the  'Marriage-a-la-Mode '  of  Hogarth ;  that  painter's 
portrait;  Lord  Heathfield  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  and  Wilkie's 
'  Village  Festival.'  In  the  course  of  the  next  twenty-three  years  there 
were  occasional  bequests  or  presentations  of  English  pictures,  but  not 
a  single  English  picture  was  added  to  the  national  collection  by  pur- 
chase ;  the  entire  number  of  British  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  in 
1847  was  only  forty-one,  and  several  of  these  were  portraits  of  unknown 
or  insignificant  persons  by  second-rate  artists,  or  works  of  little  artistic 
excellence  or  general  interest.  In  every  other  country  the  possession 
of  worthy  specimens  of  the  pencils  of  the  chief  painters  of  that  country 
had  been  deemed  the  essential  feature  of  a  national  collection ;  here 
the  National  Gallery,  according  to  the  official  estimate,  was  to  be  a 
gallery  of  the  works  of  the  '  Old  Masters'  of  Italy  and  Holland. 


It  is  to  Mr.  Vernon  that  tho  country  is  primarily  iud.-bt'd  for  what 
has  been  done  towards  placing  matters  on  a  more  rational  and  manu- 
factory footing.  Born  in  1774,  he  by  diligence,  IHI1ITHIII 9,  and 
skill  during  a  long  commercial  career,  rained  himself  from  very 
hurnblo  into  very  affluent  circumstance*  ;  earning  at  tho  same  time  a 
high  character  for  liberality,  ami  enlarged  though  unostentatious 
benevolenco.  Having  a  great  fondness  for  pictures  ho  began,  as  soon 
as  his  means  permitted,  to  indulge  his  inclination  by  purchasing  some, 
and  following  his  own  taste  he  selected  tho  works  of  English  artists. 
In  the  course  of  years  his  collection  grew  till  every  room  in  his  hou'ie 
was  filled.  He  now  conceived  tho  design  of  presenting  his  pictures  to 
the  nation,  in  tho  hope  that  if  kept  together  they  might  serve  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  gallery  of  British  art.  With  this  view  he  sold  such  of  his 
pictures  as  he  deemed  undeserving  of  such  a  destioy,  and  purchased  or 
commissioned  (in  nearly  every  iubtance  direct  from  the  painter)  fresh 
examples  of  the  masters  he  most  admired.  Then — not  v/aiting  to 
make  it  a  posthumous  gift — he  offered  hia  collection  to  the  govt-rnmeut, 
requesting  that  all  those  pictures  might  be  selected  which  were  con- 
sidered worthy  of  national  acceptance;  and  that  being  done,  he  made 
them  over  by  a  deed  of  gift,  dated  December  the  22nd,  1847,  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery.  The  collection  so  transferred  com- 
prised 157  pictures,  all  but  two  by  British  artists,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion by  living  artists.  The  pictures  having  been  selected  in  the  first 
instance  for  a  private  residence  of  moderate  dimensions,  are  mostly  of 
cabinet  size,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  of  homely  subjects  ;  but  they 
include  favourable  specimens  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  chief  deceased 
and  living  English  painters.  Mr.  Vernon  lived  long  enough  to  sea 
that  his  munificent  gift  was  warmly  appreciated  by  the  great  bulk  of 
his  countrymen  ;  but  not  to  see  it  provided  with  a  fitting  repository. 
He  died  May  22nd,  1849.  Since  his  decease  the  Vernon  collection 
has  found  a  temporary  resting  place  in  Marlborough  House.  To  it 
has  been  added  the  splendid  bequest  of  Mr.  Turner  [T 0RNF.it,  J.  M.  W.]  ; 
and  Mr.  Sheepshanks  has  also  presented  to  the  nation  his  noble  col- 
lection of  233  paintings  in  oil  by  English  artists;  but  his  gift  is 
clogued  with  stipulations  as  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  deposited, 
which  prevent  them  from  being — for  the  present  at  least — placed  along 
with  the  Vernon  and  Turner  pictures.  It  is  however  greatly  to  be 
desired  that  some  arrangement  may  be  made  by  which  these  collec- 
tions may  be  brought  together,  and  thus  form  the  commencement  of 
a  National  Gallery  of  British  Art  worthy  of  the  nation. 

A  marble  bust  of  Mr.  Vernon,  purchased  by  subscription,  is  placed 
in  the  hall  at  Marlborough  House ;  where  also  are  a  marble  group  by 
Gibson  of  Hylas  and  the  Nymphs,  and  about  half  a  dozen  marblo 
busts,  presented  with  hi3  pictures  by  Mr.  Vernon — the  somewhat 
sorry  commencement  of  a  National  Collection  of  the  works  of  British 
Sculptors. 

VERONE'SE,  ALESSANDRO,  a  celebrated  painter  of  the  Venetian 
school,  was  born  at  Verona  about  1582.  His  family  name  was  Turchi 
or  Turco ;  he  was  called  also  L'Orbetto,  according  to  Pozzo,  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  as  a  boy  led  about  an  old  blind  beggar,  said 
to  have  been  his  own  father.  Alessaudro  used  to  amuse  himself  with 
drawing  with  charcoal  upon  walls,  and  some  of  his  efforts  having  been 
seeij  by  the  painter  Felice  Brusasorci,  he  was  taken  by  him  as  a 
colour-grinder  in  his  studio,  and  was  encouraged  to  cultivate  his 
ability  for  drawing.  He  soon  made,  great  progress  in  drawing,  and  in 
painting  surpassed  his  master ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Brusasorci  in 
1605,  completed  some  of  his  unfinished  works.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Venice,  and  obtained  employment  there  from  Carlo  Saracino,  who 
soon  discovered  his  ability  and  value  as  an  assistant;  he  paid  him  a 
ducat  a  day,  whilst  he  paid  his  other  assistants  only  a  quarter  of  that 
amount.  After  spending  some  time  in  Venice,  Alessandro  returned  to 
Verona ;  but  not  meeting  with  the  encouragement  he  expected,  he  set 
out  for  Rome  in  company  with  Antonio  Bassetti  and  Pasquale  Ottino, 
and  ultimately  established  himself  there,  though  he  spent  some  time 
subsequently  at  Verona.  In  Rome  he  studied  the  works  of  Raffaelle 
and  the  Carracci,  and  forming  a  style  for  himself  which  combined  many 
of  the  beauties  of  the  Roman  and  the  Venetian  schools,  entered  success- 
fully into  competition  with  Sacchi  and  Pietro  de  Cortona  in  the  church. 
Delia  Concezione  and  elsewhere  ;  and  he  acquired  the  reputation  of 
one  of  the  best  painters  of  his  time.  His  principal  works  ate  in 
Verona,  where  there  are  two  of  his  masterpieces,  a  Pieta  in  the  church 
Delia  Misericordia,  which,  though  it  contains  only  a  dead  Christ,  the 
Virgin,  and  Nicodemus,  is  considered  one  of  the  best  pictures  in 
Verona :  the  other  is  the  Passion  of  the  Forty  Martyrs,  in  the  church 
of  San  Stefano;  a  picture,  says  Lanzi,  which  in  impasto  and  fore- 
shortening reminds  us  of  the  Lombard  school,  in  design  and  iu  ex- 
pression of  the  Roman,  and  in  colouring  of  the  Venetian ;  and  it  con- 
tains a  selection  of  heads  worthy  of  Guido.  There  is  a  very  fine 
collection  of  his  works  in  the  possession  of  the  Ghirardini  family,  all 
of  which  were  painted  by  Alessandro  for  the  .Marquis  Gaspare  Ghirar- 
dini, who  was  a  most  generous  patron  to  him,  ami,  according  to  some 
existing  documents,  supported  him  when  he  first  went  to  Rome. 
Alessandro  married  a  Roman  lady,  and  lived  in  great  state  in  Rome, 
but  died  poor  in  1648,  without  issue,  according  to  Pozzo.  Passeri  says 
he  died  in  1650;  and  Passeri's  account  differs  in  some  other  respects 
from  that  of  Pozzo:  he  says  he  was  the  scholar  of  Carlo,  the  sou 
of  Paolo  Veronese,  and  that  he  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter  by  hii 
wife  :  the  elder  son  followed  the  profession  of  the  law ;  the  second, 
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Giacinto,  was  a  painter,  but  he  died  in  the  flower  of  life,  in  1673. 
Lanzi  states  that  I'asseri  says  that  Alessandro  was  called  L'Orbetto  from 
a  defect  in  the  eye  :  but  Passeri  does  not  assert  this,  he  simply  mentions 
the  feet  of  .a  defect  in  the  eye,  and  says  that  he  was  called  L'Orbetto 
because  when  a  boy  he  used  to  lead  his  father  about,  who,  he  had 
heard,  was  blind.  The  works  of  this  painter  are  admirably  coloured  ; 
they  appear  not  to  have  suffered  any  change  of  .  tint  whatever  from 
their  original  state,  owing  probably  to  the  great  care  with  which  he  is 
known  to  have  mixed  bis  colours  and  selected  and  prepared  his  oils. 
Many  of  his  pictures  are  email  in  6ize,  and  painted  on  slabs  of  marble, 
■tone,  or  slate. 

VERONESE,  PAUL.    [Cagliari,  Paolo.] 

VERRI,  PIE'TRO,  was  born  at  Milan,  of  a  noble  family,  in  1728. 
He  studied  at  Rome  and  at  Parma,  after  which  he  obtained  a  com- 
mission in  an  Italian  regiment  in. the  Austrian  army,  and  served  in 
Saxony  in  the  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia.  Alter  the  peace  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Economy  instituted  by  Maria  Theresa  for  the  duchy  of  Milan,  in 
1765.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  administrative  and  financial 
reforms  which  were  effected  about  that  time,  and  especially  in  abolish- 
ing the  practice  of  farming  to  private  individuals  or  companies  the 
various  branches  of  the  revenue  of  the  state,  a  system  which  was 
injurious  both  to  the  people  and  to  the  treasury  ;  and  also  in  drawing 
the  plan  of  a  new  tariff  or  scale  of  duties,  which  proved  a  great  relief  I 
to  industry  and  commerce.  His  principal  works  are:  — 1,  'Meinoriej 
sull'  Economia.Pubblica  dello  Stato  di  Milano,'  in  which  he  shows  the 
decline  of  that  country  during  the  two  centuries  of  Spanish  dominion, 
and  ascribes  it  to  the  ignorance  of  its  rulers  and  the  absurdity  of  the 
laws ;  2.  '  Riflessioui  sulle  Leggi  Vincolauti  principalmente  sul  Cotn- 
mercio  dei  Grani,'  in  which  he  advocated  the  principle  of  absolute 
liberty;  3,  1  Meditazioni  sull'  Economia  Politica,'  which  were  published 
in  1771,  and  have  bten  translated  into  several  languages;  it  is  an 
elementary  but  useful  book.  He  besides  wrote  '  Storia  di  Milano,' 
down  to  the  conquest  of  Charles  V.  in  the  16th  century,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  was  completed  after  the  author's  death.  He  also  j 
published  '  Osscrvazioui  sulla  Tortura,  e  singolarmente  sugli  effetti 
che  produsse  all'  occasione  delle  unzioni  malefiche  alle  quali  si  attribul 
la  pestilehza  che  devaato  Milano  l'auno  1630/  an  historical  episode 
which  has  been  since  treat  d  by  Manzoni  in  his  '  Promessi  Sposi'  , 
Verri  has  contributed  greatly  to  illustrate  the  history  of  his  native 
Country,  Milan.  He  continued  in  office  in  the  economical  adminis- 
tration of  the  ducliy  of  Milan  till  1786,  when  he  retired  to  private  ! 
life.  He  was  made  a  knight  of  St.  Stephen,  and  was  a  leading  member 
of  the  'Patriotic  Society,'  instituted  at  Milan  in  1777,  by  Maria  I 
Theresa,  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  arts,  and  manufactures. 
When  the  French  invaded  Lombardy  in  1796,  Verri  was  appointed 
member  of  the  municipal  council  of  Milan,  but  he  died  of  apoplexy 
in  June  of  the  following  year.  His  biography  has  been  written 
by  Isidoro  Bianchi,  Professor  Ressi,  Pietro  Custodi,  and  lastly  by 
Camillo  Ugoni.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  estimable 
Italians  of  the  generation  that  preceded  the  French  revolutionary  ' 
invasion. 

VERRI,  ALESSANDRO,  younger  brother  of  Pietro,  is  chiefly' 
known  for  a  work,  partly  imaginative  and  partly  historical,  entitled 
'  Le  Notti  Romane  al  Sepolcro  dei  Scipioni.'  The  author  evokes  the 
pouls  of  the  lending  political  men  of  various  ages  of  ancient  Rome  to 
appear  before  him  iu  the  newly  discovered  vaults  of  the  tombs  of  the 
Scipios,  and  makes  them  hoid  dialogues  about  the  deeds  of  their 
earthly  career.  He  tears  down  the  veil  of  blind  admiration,  so  long 
held  sacred  by  Italian  tradition  and  Italian  vanity,  and  reveals  the 
vices,  the  crimes,  and  the  mistaken  patriotism  of  ancient  Rome.  The  ' 
style  aud  language  of  the  work  are  powerful  and  impressive.  He  was 
born  in  174 1,  and  died  Sept.  23, 1816.  Pietro  and  Alessandro  were  the 
chief  contributors  to  a  literary  journal  of  considerable  merit,  entitled 
*  II  Catfe,'  published  at  Milan. 

VE'RRIO,  ANTO'NIO.  This  Neapolitan  painter  was  born  at  Lecce 
about  1639;  and  after  he  had  made  some  progress  in  paiutiutr,  for 
.which  he  had  displayed  a  great  ability  at  a  very  early  age,  he  visited 
Venice,  to  study  the- colouring  of  the  Venetian  school.  After  making 
a  stay  sufficient  for  his  purposes  in  Venice,  he  returned  to  his  native 
place,  and  the  success  which  attended  the  execution  of  some  gay 
works  there  induced  him  to  try  his  fortune  at  Naples,  where,  in  1660, 
he  painted  a  large  composition  in  fresco  of  Christ  healing  the  Sick, 
in  the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  which  was  conspicuous  for  its  bright 
colouring  and  forcible  light  and  shade.  Dominici  says  that  Verrio 
h  id  such  a  love  for  travelling  that  he  could  not  remain  in  his  own 
.country.  He  went  to  France  and  painted  the  high  altar  of  the 
Carmelites  at  Toulouse.  Shortly  after  this,  Charles  II.  wishing  to 
revive  the  manufacture  of  tapestry  at  Mortlake,  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  Civil  War,  invited  Verrio  to  England  ;  but  wheu 
he  arrived,  Charles  changed  his  mind,  and  intrusted  to  him  the 
decoration  in  fresco  of  Windsor  Castle.  Verrio  executed  a  series  of 
.extensive  frescoes  in  that  palace,  with  as  much  facility  of  execution 
He  insipidity  of  invention.  He  painted  moBt  of  the  ceilings,  one  side 
of  St.  George's  Hall,  and  the  chapel;  but  few  of  his  works  are  now 
Je't.  The  following  instances  may  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  taste, 
character,  and  judgment  of  Verrio:— On  the  ceiling  of  St.  George's 
Hall  he  painted,  Antony,  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  the  character  of 


Faetion  dispersing  libels ;  in  another  place  he  borrowed  '  the  ugly 
face'  of  Mrs.  Marriott,  the  housekeeper,  for  one  of  the  furies,  iu 
revenge  for  a  private  quarrel 'he  had  had  with  her;  and  in  a  compo- 
sition of  Christ  healing  the  Sick,  he  introduced  himself,  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  and  Mr.  May,  surveyor  of  the  works,  in  long  periwigs,  as 
spectators.  The  paioter  of  these  works  was  recorded  in  the  following 
inscription,  written  over  the  tribune  at  the  end  of  the  hall:  'Antonius 
Verrio  Neapolitanus  non  ignobili  etirpe  natus,  ad  honorem  Dei, 
Augustissimi  Regis  Caroli  Secuudi,  et  Sancti  Georgii,  molem  hanc 
felicissima  manu  decoravit.' 

Verrio  was  paid  enormously  for  these  and  many  other  works  he 
painted  in  England.  Vertue  found  a  paper  containing  an  account  of 
moneys  received  by  Verrio  for  works  executed  in  Windsor  Castle 
from  1676  to  1681,  not  including  those  in  St.  George's  Hall,  amounting 
to  5545i.  8s.  id.  The  king  also  gave  him  the  place  of  master-gardener, 
and  a  lodging  in  St.  James's  Park.  Verrio  was  of  very  expensive 
habits,  and  kept  a  great  table,  and  "  often,"  eayB  Walpole,  "  pressed 
the  king  for  money  with  a  freedom  which  his  majesty's  own  frankness 
indulged.  Once  at  Hampton  Court,  when  he  had  but  lately  received 
an  advance  of  a  thousand  pounds,  be  found  the  king  in  such  a  circle 
that  he  could  not  approach.  He  called  out,  '  Sire,  I  desire  the  favour 
of  speaking  to  your  majesty.'  '  Well,  Verrio,'  said  the  king,  '  what 
is  your  request,?'  'Money,  Sir:  I  am  so  short  in  cash,  that  I  am  not 
able  to  pay  my  workmen,  and  your  majesty  and  I  have  learned  by 
experience  that  pedlars  and  painters  cannot  give  credit  long.'  The 
king  smiled,  and  said  that  he  had  but  lately  ordered  him  lOOOi.  'Yes, 
Sir,' replied  he,  '  but  that  was  soon  paid  away,  and  I  have  no  gold 
left'  '  At  that  rate,'  said  the  king,  'you  would  spend  more  than  I  do 
to  maintain  my  family.'  'True,'  answered  Verrio,  'but  does  your 
majesty  keep  an  open  table,  as  I  do  ? ' " 

After  the  accession  of  James  II.  Verrio  was  again  employed  at 
Windsor  in  '  Wolsey's  Tomb-house,'  then  destined  for  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel.  He  also  painted  James  and  several  of  his  courtiers 
in  the  hospital  of  Christchurch,  London  :  he  painted  likewise  at 
Bartholemew's  hospital. 

After  the  Revolution  he  gave  up  his  place  of  master-gardener,  and 
refused  to  paint  for  William  III.  He  executed  however  at  this  time 
the  extensive  works  for  Lord  Exeter  at  Burleigh-house,  which  are 
considered  Verrio's  best  productions,  and  they  are  amoa-;  the  best 
specimens  of  the  prevailing  style  of  that  age.  For  these  paintings 
alone,  says  Dr  Waagen,  Verrio  was  paid  more  money  than  Raffaelle 
or  Michel  Angelo  received  for  all  their  immortal  works.  He  was 
occupied  over  them  about  twelve  years,  with  a  salary  of  1500i.  a  year, 
besides  his  keep,  and  an  equipage  at  his  disposal.  He  painted  also 
at  Chatsworth  and  at  Lowther-hall.  Walpole  says  that  the  altar- 
piece  of  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  chapel  at  Chatsworth, 
is  the  best  piece  he  ever  saw  by  Verrio  :  it  is  a  very  bad  one.  Verrio 
was  eventually  persuaded  by  Lord  Exeter  to  serve  William  III.,  and. 
he  was  sent  to  Hampton  Cojrt,  where,  besides  other  things,  he 
painted  the  great  staircase  so  badly,  that  it  has  been  supposed  that 
he  did  it  so  designedly  :  but  that  is  very  improbable.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life  he  began  to  lose  his  sight,  and  Queen  Anne  granted 
him  a  pension  of  2001.  a  year,  but  he  did  not  enjoy  it  long  :  he  died 
at  Hampton  Court  in  1707.  The  statement  of  Dominici  that  he  was 
drowned  in  Lauguedoc  is  evidently  an  error. 

Walpole  has  described  Verrio's  style  with  great  piquancy,  but  with 
as  much  truth ;  he  says  he  was  "  an  excellent  painter  for  the  sort  of 
subjects  on  which  he  was  employed,  that  is,  without  much  invention, 
and  with  less  taste :  his  exuberant  pencil  was  ready  at  pouring  out 
gods,  goddesses,  kings,  emperors,  and  triumphs,  over  those  public 
surfaces  on  which  the  eye  never  rests  long  enough  to  criticise,  and 
where  one  should  be  sorry  to  place  the  works  of  a  better  master — I 
mean  ceilings  and  staircases.  The  New  Testament  or  the  Roman 
History  cost  him  nothing  but  ultramarine ;  that,  and  marble  columns, 
and  marble  steps,  he  never  spared.'' 

Scheffers  of  Utrecht  worked  twenty-five  years  for  Verrio,  and  he 
employed  a  painter  of  the  name  of  Lanscron  seven  or  eight  years  at 
Windsor. 

VE'RRIUS  FLACCUS,  a  Roman  grammarian  of  the  time  of 
Augustus.  He  was  a  freedman,  but  distinguished  himself  so  much 
by  his  learning  and  his  method  of  teaching,  that  Augustus  appointed 
him  instructor  to  his  two  grandsons  Caius  and  Lucius,  the  sons  of 
Agrippa,  and  transferred  him  with  his  whole  school  to  the  Palatium, 
on  condition  however  that  he  should  not  admit  any  additional  pupils 
to  the  number  he  had  already.  He  had  ah  annual  salary  of  one 
hundred  sestertia.  He  died  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  at  an  advanced 
age.  At  Praeneste  a  statue  was  erected  to  him  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
forum,  opposite  the  Hemicyclium,  which  contained  on  large  marble 
plates  the  Fasti,  which  Verrius  Flaccus  had  drawn  up  for  the  Pra3- 
nestines.  (Sueton.,  '  De  Illustr.  Grammat.,'  17.)  These  Fasti  are  the 
so-called  Fasti  Praenestini,  of  which  considerable  fragments  were 
discovered  in  1770,  and  published  by  P.  F.  Foggini,  under  the  title 
'  Fastorum  anni  Romani  a  Verrio  Flacco  ordinatorum  reliquiae,  ex 
marmorearum  Tabularum  Fragmentis  Praeneste  nuper  efFoais  collects 
et  illu8trat33,'  &c,  Rome,  1779,  fol.  They  are  also  printed  in  F.  A. 
Wolf's  edition  of  Suetonius,  vol.  iv.,  p.  321,  &c,  and  in  Orelli'a  'Col- 
lect.on  of  Roman  Inscriptions  '  (c.  xxii.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  379,  &c).  Before 
the  discovery  of  these  Fasti,  which  are  of  the  highest  value,  some 
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scholars  believed  that  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  which  were  discovered  in 
1547,  were  the  Fasti  of  Verrius  Flaccus,  referred  to  by  Suetonius; 
but  this  opinion  is  now  shown  to  be  untenable.  Flaccus  whs  also  the 
author  of  several  other  antiquarian  and  grammatical  works,  which 
were  very  highly  valued  for  the  vast  quantity  of  information  they 
contained,  as  well  as  for  the  purity  of  their  style :  1.  '  Libri  Rerum 
Memoria  Diunarum,'  in  which  among  other  things  he  treated  on 
Etruscan  antiquities.  It  is  frequently  referred  to  by  1'liny  (Oellius, 
iv.  5);  2.  'De  Verborum  Signihcatione,'  consisting  of  at  least  twtnty-  J 
four  books.  It  gave  explanations  of  words  in  alphabetical  order;  i 
and  besides  its  philological  value,  it  seems  to  have  been  an  inexhaust-  \ 
ible  treasure  of  antiquarian  knowledge.  An  abridgment  of  this  work 
was  made  by  the  grammarian  S.  Pomponius  Festus,  and  this  was 
again  abridged  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  original  character  of  the  work  was  altogether  destroyed.  These 
wretched  abridgments  have,  as  in  many  other  instances,  caused  the 
loss  of  the  original  work.  (Iv.  0.  Midler,  '  Psefatio  ad  Festura,'  p. 
12,  &c.)  3.  'Saturnus'  (Mocrob.,  'Sat.,'  i.  4  and  8)  was,  according  to 
Midler's  conjecture,  only  a  part  of  a  greater  work, '  De  Rebus  Sacris ; ' 
4.  '  De  Orthographia,' which  was  attacked  by  Scribonius  Aphrodisius 
(Sueton.,  'De  lllustr.  Grammat.,'  18);  5.  'De  Obscuris  Catonis,'  a 
linguistic  work,  in  which  he  explained  the  antique  words  and  phrases 
of  Cato,  which  had  become  unintelligible  (Gellius,  xvii.  6) ;  6.  'Epi- 
stolre  ; '  and,  7.  Poems.  We  still  possess  numerous  fragments  of  the 
works  of  Verrius  Flaccus,  independent  of  the  '  Fasti  Pranestini '  and 
the  abridgment  of  his  '  De  Verborum  Significatione.'  They  are  j 
collected  in  the  work  of  Foggini  above  referred  to  ;  in  Dacier's  edition 
of  Festus  (i.,  pp.  14-27,  ed.  London,  1826);  in  E.  Egger's  'Scriptoruin 
Latinorum  nova  Collectio,'  vol.  ii.;  and  in  Lindemann's  edition  of 
Festus,  pp.  298,  299. 

VERRO'CCHIO,  ANDRE'A  DEL,  a  celebrated  Italian  painter, 
sculptor,  goldsmith,  and  architect  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  born 
at  Florence  in  1432.  Vasari  says  he  had  little  genius,  but  was  the 
most  laborious  man  of  his  time ;  he  was,  according  to  Baldinucci,  a 
scholar  of  Douatello.  He  first  distingished  himself  as  a  goldsmith, 
both  at  Florence  and  at  Rome;  he  then  devoted  himself  solely  to 
sculpture  in  bronze  and  in  marble.  His  first  marble  work  was  a 
monument  in  the  Minerva  at  Rome,  to  the  wife  of  Francesco  Torna- 
buoni ;  it  is  now  in  the  Florentine  gallery.  The  expression  of  the 
figures  is  good,  but  the  execution  is  very  imperfect.  His  next  work 
was  a  colossal  bronze  figure  of  David,  now  also  in  the  Florentine 
gallery.  He  executed  several  other  works  in  metal,  by  which  he 
acquired  a  great  reputation  :  the  principal  of  them  were  the  monu- 
ment in  San  Lorenzo,  of  Giovanni  and  Pietro,  the  sons  of  Cosmo  de* 
Medici;  and  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  church  of  Or  San 
Michele,  at  Florence,  finished  in  1483;  it  is  a  colossal  group  of  two 
figures,  weighing  3981  pounds,  and  for  which,  according  to  Baldinucci, 
he  was  paid  47t>  gold  florins  (Manni,  in  a  note  to  Baldinucci,  says  800 
heavy  florins).  In  this  work,  says  Vasari,  Verrocchio  left  nothing  to 
be  wished  for;  and  having  attained  perfection  in  sculpture,  he  began 
to  turn  his  attention  to  paiuting.  Some  modern  critics  have  differed 
from  Vasari  with  regard  to  its  great  excellence.  Van  Rumohr  speaks 
of  the  Winged  Boy  with  a  Dolphin,  of  the  fountain  of  the  first  court 
of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  also  by  Verrocchio,  as  a  very  superior  work : 
it  is  praised  likewise  by  Vasari. 

Vasari  mentions  many  designs  and  cartoons  by  Verrocchio,  some  of 
which  were  copied  and  imitated  by  Lionardo  da  Vinci.  Nothing  is 
known  of  these  designs  at  present ;  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
many  of  them  now  pass  as  the  works  of  Lionardo.  Verrocchio 
painted  very  few  pictures  ;  he  gave  up  painting  upon  finding  himself 
surpassed  by  his  scholar  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  whom  he  had  ordered  to 
paint  the  figure  of  an  angel  in  one  of  his  works.  [Vinci,  Lionardo 
da.]  The  fame  of  Verrochio  reached  Venice,  and  he  was  called  to 
that  place  to  cast  an  equestrian  statue  of  Bartolemeo  Colleoni,  the 
celebrated  general;  but  when  he  had  just  finished  the  model  of  the 
horse,  he  was  told  that  Vellano  of  Padua  was  to  make  the  figure  of 
the  general,  with  which  he  was  so  much  offended  that  he  immediately 
broke  the  head  and  feet  of  his  horse,  and  left  Venice  without  giving 
the  slightest  intimation  of  his  determination  to  his  employers.  This 
so  exasperated  the  signory  of  Venice  in  their  turn,  that  they  wrote 
to  Verrocchio,  and  told  him  that  he  had  better  not  return  to  Venice 
if  he  valued  his  head ;  to  which  Verrocchio  answered,  that  he  would 
be  mindful  of  their  admonition,  for  they  were  as  little  capable  of 
restoring  him  his  head  as  they  were  of  finding  another  head  sufficiently 
beautiful  for  his  horse.  This  answer  pleased  them  greatly  ;  and  they 
now  earnestly  solicited  Verrocchio  to  return,  promising  him  twice  the 
remuneration  formerly  agreed  to.  Verrocchio  returned  and  cast  his 
model,  but  he  caugut  cold  in  the  casting,  and  died  a  few  days  after- 
wards, before  the  statue  was  quite  completed.  This  work  was  finished 
by  Alessandro  Leopardi,  who  cast  the  pedestal,  and  fixed  it  in  its 
place  in  the  Piazza  di  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  in  the  year  1495,  and 
it  stands  there  still.  Cicognara,  who  has  given  an  outline  of  this 
monument  in  his  '  Storia  della  Scultura,'  supposes  that  Leopardi  recast 
the  statue  itself,  but  he  gives  a  very  insufficient  reason  for  this 
opinion.  Verrocchio's  remains  were  taken  by  his  favourite  scholar 
Lorenzo  di  Credi  to  Florence,  and  were  deposited  in  the  vault  of 
Michele  di  Cione,  in  the  church  of  Sant'  Ambrogio.  Over  the  vault 
n  the  following  inscription  ;  —  '  S.  Michaelis  de  Cionis  et  Suorum 


et  Andras  Verrocchi,  filii  Dominici  Michaelis,  qui  obiit  Venetiin 
M.CCCC'.LXXXViri.'    The  S.  signifies  Sepulchrum. 

Verrocchio  had  many  tcholars,  of  whom  the  following  were  the  most 
distinguished  : — Lionardo  da  Vinci  and  Pietro  Perngino,  painteis.  and 
Lorenzo  di  Credi,  Nanui  Grosso,  and  Francesco  di  Simone,  sculptors. 

Bottari  fays  that  Vei  rocchio  was  one  of  the  first  who  made  planter 
casts  from  living  and  dead  subjects;  but  not  the  first,  as  Vaxari  htatig. 
This  art  was  practised  likewise  by  the  ancient  artints  of  Greece  :  it  was 
invented  by  Lysistratup,  the  brother  of  Lysippun,  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  (Pliny,  1  Hist.  Nat./  xxxv.  12,  44.)  Verrocchio  also 
assisted  Orsino  in  his  wax  figures ;  they  made  together  three  figured  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  after  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  in  1478,  which, 
says  Vasari,  appeared  to  be  living  men  :  they  were  differently  dres-ed ; 
one,  which  was  placed  in  the  church  of  the  Monarche  di  Chiarito,  was 
clothed  in  the  dress  which  Lorenzo  wore  when  he  was  wounded  by  the 
conspirators.    These  figures  are  all  now  lost. 

Verrocchio  cast  the  first  copper  ball  which  supported  the  crosB  at 
the  cathedral  of  Florence ;  it  was  thrown  down  by  lightning,  and  the 
present  ball,  which  is  somewhat  larger  than  Verrocchio's,  was  put  up 
in  its  place.  That  of  Verrocchio  was  four  ells  in  diameter,  and  weighed 
4368  pounds.  This  celebrated  artist,  with  his  other  accomplishments, 
combined  a  good  knowledge  of  geometry  and  great  practical  skill  in 
music. 

VERSTEGAN,  RICHARD,  was  the  grandson  of  Theodore  Rowland 
Verstegan,  the  descendant  of  a  family  of  ancient  respectability  in 
Guelderland,  who  came  over  to  this  country  a  young  man  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  dying  soon  after  he  had  married 
an  Englishwoman,  left  a  child  not  more  than  nine  months  old,  whom 
his  mother,  when  he  grew  up,  bound  apprentice  to  a  cooper.  Verste- 
gan the  cooper,  who,  when  he  became  his  own  master,  carried  on  his 
trade  in  the  parish  of  St.  Catherine,  London,  appears  to  have  been  in 
good  circumstances :  Richard  was  his  son,  and  after  having  been 
instructed  in  the  classics  at  school,  was  sent  by  him  to  the  University 
of  Oxford,  where  he  soon  came  to  distinguish  himself,  especially  by 
his  proficiency  in  Saxon  literature  and  the  knowledge  of  the  national 
antiquities,  studies  then  much  in  vogue.  He  left  the  University  how- 
ever without  taking  a  degree,  objecting,  it  seems,  to  the  oaths  ;  and 
soon  after,  openly  delaring  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  left  England 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Antwerp.  Here  he  published  his  first 
work,  a  thin  quarto,  now  of  great  rarity,  entitled  '  Theatrum  Crudeli- 
tatum  Hoereticorum  nostri  Temporis.'  It  i3  a  violent  attack  upon 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  government,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
executions  of  Jesuits  and  other  Popish  recusants ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
curious  for  a  number  of  copper-plate  engravings  it  contains,  repre- 
senting the  hanging,  beheading,  and  quartering  of  these  martyrs,  aa 
they  are  styled,  after  drawings  made  by  the  autuor.  This  appears  to 
have  been  before  1585,  although  the  only  edition  of  the  book  that  is 
now  known  is  dated  1592;  for  in  1585  Verstegan  is  stated  to  have 
gone  to  Paris,  and  to  have  been  there  thrown  into  prison  by  order  of 
the  king,  Henri  III.,  on  the  English  ambassador's  representation  of 
the  abusive  nature  of  the  work.  However  he  was  not  long  detained 
in  custody ;  and  upon  his  release  he  returued  to  Antwerp,  where  he 
set  up  as  a  printer,  and  is  said  to  have  prospered  in  that  business,  and 
soon  acquired  the  means  of  living  in  good  style.  In  1605  appeared  at 
Antwerp  the  first  edition,  in  small  quarto,  of  his  best  known  work, 
entitled  '  A  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence  concerning  the  most 
noble  and  renowned  English  Nation.'  This  performance,  which  is 
adorned,  like  his  other  book,  with  engravings  from  drawings  by  the 
author,  and  which  was  reprinted  at  London  in  4to,  in  1634,  and  in  8vo 
in  1653  and  1674,  contains  a  few  curious  facts  and  remarks;  but  it 
had  been  nearly  superseded  before  it  came  from  the  press  by  Camden's 
'  Britannia,'  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  the  preceding  year. 
It  is  now  considered  as  of  hardly  any  authority.  Verstegan  is  also 
supposed  to  be  the  author  of  '  Odes  in  imitation  of  the  Seven  Peniten- 
tial Psalms,'  professing  to  be  by  R.  V.,  and  some  other  tracts  in  Engli-h 
with  the  same  initials,  printed  abroad  in  the  first  years  of  the  17th 
century,  of  which  a  list  is  given  in  Wood's  '  Athenee  Oxonienses.'  He 
married  some  years  before  his  death,  which  is  believed  to  have  taken 
place  about  1635.  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  has  given  a  short  account  of 
the  rare  volume  of  'Odes'  attributed  to  Verstegan  in  his  '  Censura 
Literaria.'  ii.  95-97  (1st  edition). 

VEBTOT,  RENE  AUBERT  DE,  was  the  second  son  of  a  poor 
Norman  gentleman,  who  claimed  kindred  with  every  family  of  distinc- 
tion in  his  province.  Rene  was  born  on  the  25th  of  November  1655. 
He  studied  in  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Rouen.  He  was  characterised 
from  childhood  by  an  earnest  spirit  of  piety.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  second  year  of  his  collegiate  studies  he  disappeared,  and  although 
an  active  search  was  immediately  instituted,  it  was  not  till  after  the 
lapse  of  six  months  that  he  was  discovered  in  the  Capuchin  convert  at 
Argentan.  All  efforts  to  divert  him  from  his  intention  of  joining  that 
order  were  fruitless ;  he  took  the  vows,  and  adopted  the  conventual 
name  of  Brother  Zaehary.  The  rigour  of  the  order  undermined  a 
constitution  naturally  delicate ;  he  was  obliged  to  visit  his  family  for 
the  restoration  of  his  health.  The  opinions  of  medical  men  and  of  the 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  persuaded  him,  with  some  difficulty,  to  join  a 
less  ascetic  order ;  and  the  pope's  dispensation  having  been  obtained, 
he  entered  in  his  twenty-second  year  the  Premonstrant  Abbey  it 
Valsery. 
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The  Abbe"  Colbert  was  at  thia  time  general  of  the  Premonstrutensian 
order.  Hearing  a  favourable  account  of  tbe  talents  and  acquirements 
of  young  Vertot,  he  appointed  him  his  secretary.  Soon  after  he  pre- 
sented him  with  the  priory  of  Joyeueral.  By  the  canon  law,  auy  regu- 
lar priest  who  had  obtained  a  licence  to  quit  one  order  and  join  another 
was  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  charge  or  dignity  in  his  new 
fraternity.  The  order  opposed  the  promotion  of  Vertut  on  this  grouud. 
The  appointment  was  confirmed  by  a  papal  bull :  still  the  monks  wero 
refractory.  A  royal  injunction  was  obtained  to  corroborate  the  decree 
of  tbo  pope,  but  at  this  stage  of  the  business  Vertot  withdrew  his  claim. 
Probably  he  anticipated  little  comfort  in  an  abbey  where  the  inmates 
had  so  stoutly  opposed  his  admission.  He  applied  for  the  cure  of 
Croissy-la-Carenne,  near  Marly,  the  presentation  to  which  belonged  to 
the  order ;  and  retiring  to  it,  devoted  himself  to  the  discharge  of  his 
spiritual  duties  and  literary  pursuits. 

Hitherto  Vertot's  name  had  been  unknown  beyond  the  circle  of  hi3 
private  friends  and  his  ecclesiastical  brethren.  At  the  instigation,  it 
is  said,  of  Fonteuelle,  St.  Pierre,  and  other  friends,  ho  undertook  his- 
torical compositions.  His  first  publication  was  his  '  Histoire  de  la 
Conjuration  de  Portugal,'  which  was  published  in  1G89.  The  recent 
revolution  in  England  rendered  the  title  attractive  ;  the  work  became 
fashionable ;  and  judges,  such  as  Madame  de  Sevignd  and  Pere  Bou- 
hours,  expressed  highly  favourable  opinions  of  the  work.  Vertot 
might  have  become  a  lion  in  the  circles  of  Paris  ;  but  although  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  he  stood  aloof.  Hi3  chief  desire  was  to 
return  to  his  native  province.  With  this  view  he  asked  and  obtained 
a  cure  in  the  Pays  de  Caux.  Not  long  after  he  was  transferred  to  a 
richer  living  near  Rouen,  which,  not  being  dependent  on  his  order,  in 
a  great  meas\ire  released  him  from  their  control. 

Increase  of  wealth  seemtd  but  to  increase  his  industry.  Seven  years 
after  the  publication  of  bis  first  work  he  gave  to  the  world  his  '  Histoire 
des  Rdvolutions  de  Suede.'  This  work  has  more  of  personal  adventure 
and  interest  than  the  former,  and  its  success  was  proportionably 
greater.  Five  editions  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  The 
work  was  translated  into  several  languages.  The  Swedish  envoy  at 
the  court  of  France  was  instructed  to  engage  Vertot  to  compose  a 
general  history  of  Sweden — an  overture  which  led  to  nothing. 

In  1701  the  king  re-organised  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  anel 
BellesLettres.  Vertot  was  nominated  Academicien  Associd.  The 
appointment  was  embarrassing.  He  could  not  afford  to  relinquish  his 
cure  and  reside  in  Paris,  and  by  the  new  regulations  the  Academicians 
were  required  to  be  resident.  The  strict  rule  was  relaxed  in  his  favour, 
and  he  did  not  take  his  seat  in  the  Academy  till  1703,  when  he  had 
been  long  enough  a  resident  clergyman  to  entitle  him  to  a  retiring 
pension.  His  arrival  in  Paris  was  the  close  of  a  retired  life,  which 
however  had  been  marked  by  stormy  passages.  The  wits  among  his 
acquaintances  said, "  Here  ends  the  revolutions  of  the  Abbe  de  Vertot." 

In  1705  he  was  appointed  Academicien  Pensionnaire.  From  this 
date  his  contributions  to  the  '  Annals '  and  '  Memoirs '  of  the  Academy 
are  frequent.  They  turn  chiefly  upon  historical  topics.  A  discussion 
in  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  Academy  led  to  his  next  publication. 
The  assertion  of  the  ancient  independence  of  their  province  by  the 
Bretons  appeared  to  Vertot,  as  salaried  Academician,  in  the  light  of  a 
rebellion  against  the  royal  authority.  He  undertook  to  disprove  their 
claims.  The  arguments  swelled  to  such  a  bulk  that  in  1710  he  pub- 
lished them  in  a  separate  volume  entitled  '  Traite  de  la  Mouvance  de 
Bretagne.'  The  continuance  of  the  controversy  ultimately  extended 
this  essay  into  his  '  Histoire  complete  de  l'Etablissement  des  Bretons 
dans  les  Gaules.' 

These  occupations  did  not  divert  Vertot  from  his  favourite  topic — 
the  revolutions  of  the  Roman  republic.  This  work  is  no  result  of  a 
philosophical  and  critical  examination  of  the  Roman  authorities.  Its 
merit  is  simply  artistical — the  elegant  and  agreeable  narrative  of  state- 
ments taken  for  granted  at  the  hands  of  the  classical  authors.  It  was 
Vertot's  favourite  work  :  he  was  accustomed  to  read  fragments  of  it 
as  he  advanced,  at  the  meetings  of  the  Academy,  and  was  known  to 
burst  into  tears  at  his  own  pathos.  This  history,  which  appeared  in 
1719,  was  still  more  favourably  received  than  its  predecessors. 

The  reputation  of  Vertot  iuduced  the  Order  of  Malta  to  invite  him 
to  become  its  historian.  He  complied  with  the  request,  and  published 
in  1726  his  '  Histoire  des  Chevaliers  Hospitaliers  de  St.  Jean  de  Jeru- 
salem, appeles  depuis  les  Chevaliers  de  Rhodes,  et  aujourd'hui  le3 
Chevaliers  de  Malte.'  Vertot  was  advanced  in  years  when  he  under- 
took this  work,  and  he  did  not  sympathise  with  the  heroes  and  exploits 
of  the  middle  ages  as  with  those  of  the  classic  ages  of  Rome.  The 
'History  of  Malta'  is  inferior  in  point  of  finish  and  picturesque  energy 
to  his  earlier  writings,  but  infinitely  more  valuable  on  account  of  its 
originality.  His  access  to  authentic  information  rendered  it  valuable, 
and  might  have  done  so  to  a  greater  extent  had  he  possessed  more  the 
spirit  of  an  historian  and  less  that  of  a  mere  narrator. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  and  his  contributions  to  the 
'  Memoirs '  of  the  Academy,  two  works  by  Vertot  have  been  published  : 
the  first,  an  account  of  the  negociations  of  the  brothers  De  Noailles  in 
1 755-57,  in  England,  compiled  from  documents  placed  in  his  hand  by 
the  family.  The  author  of  the  notice  of  Vertot  iu  the  '  Biographie 
Universelle'  speaks  of  this  work  as  unpublished:  this  is  a  strange 
oversight  in  an  otherwise  able  article;  the  book  was  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  Noailles  family,  and  published,  after  the  author's  death, 


in  four  volumes  12mo,  at  Leyden,  in  1763.  Two  tracts,  one  on  tho 
'  Origin  of  the  Papal  Sovereignty,'  the  other  on  the  '  Election  of  Bishops 
and  Abbots,'  were  published  twenty  years  after  his  death.  Their 
authenticity  has  never  been  questioned.  They  appear  to  have  been 
compiled  at  the  request  of  a  minister,  on  the  occasion  of  some  quarrel 
with  the  court  of  Rome. 

Vertot  died  in  the  Palais  Royal  on  the  15th  of  June,  1735.  His 
works  are  more  valued  for  their  style — for  a  certain  power  of  dramatic 
portraiture — than  for  any  other  recommendation,  with  the  exception 
of  the  '  History  of  Malta'  and  the  '  Account  of  the  Negociations  of  the 
two  De  Noailles,'  which  contain  materials  for  history  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  The  excessive  enthusiasm  of  his  youth  appears  to  havo 
sobered  down  into  a  tempered  habitual  piety.  He  was  a  zealous 
royalist.  The  controversy  respecting  the  ancient  history  of  Bretagna 
was  carried  ou  by  him  less  as  an  antiquarian  than  a  political  discussion. 
He  went  so  far  in. his  zeal  as  to  denounce  Freret  to  the  government 
for  some  opinions  expressed  in  that  author's  '  Origine  des  Francais.' 
In  his  private  conduct  Vertot  was  irreproachable  j  the  only  trace  of 
passion  in  his  life  was  the  ardent  platonic  attachment  he  conceived  for 
Mademoiselle  de  Launay  (better  known  as  Madame  de  Stael)  in  his 
sixtieth  year.  There  was  a  vein  of  effeminacy  both  in  the  intellect  and 
character  of  Vertot ;  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  respect  him. 

VERTUE,  GEORGE.  This  celebrated  English  engraver  and  anti- 
quary was  born  iu  London  in  1684,  of  parents  more  honest  than 
opulent;  yet,  ''if  vanity  had  entered  into  his  composition,"  says 
Walpole,  '•  he  might  have  boasted  the  antiquity  of  his  race.  Two  of 
his  name  were  employed  by  Henry  VIII.  in  the  Board  of  Works ;  but 
I  forget — a  family  is  not  ancient  if  none  of  the  blood  were  above  the 
rank  of  ingenious  men  two  hundred  years  ago."  At  about  the  age  of 
thirteen  Vertue  was  placed  with  a  Frenchman,  who  was  the  principal 
engraver  of  arms  in  London  at  that  time ;  but  being  of  extravagant 
habits  he  "  broke,"  and  returned  to  his  own  country  three  or  four 
years  after  Vertue  was  bound  to  him.  Vertue,  in  his  memoir,  has 
concealed  his  name;  Walpole  questions  whether  Scaliger  would  hav3 
been  so  tender.  After  this  he  spent  two  year3  at  home,  which  he 
devoted  to  the  study  of  drawing ;  he  then  engaged  himself  for  three 
years  with  the  engraver  Michael  Vandergucht,  which  term  he  pro- 
tracted to  seven ;  and  iu  1709  he  set  up  for  himself.  Ho  was  intro- 
duced to  Sir  Godfrey  Kueller;  an  acquaintance  which  proved  of  great 
service  to  him  shortly  afterwards,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  when 
the  support  of  his  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  devolved  entirely 
upon  him.  The  patronage  of  Sir  Godfrey  procured  him  much 
employment,  and  in  a  very  short  time  his  own  merit  procured  him 
much  more.  Lord  Somers  commissioned  him  to  engrave  a  portrait  of 
Archbishop  Tillotson,  and  this  print,  for  which  he  was  richly  rewarded, 
was  the  foundation  of  his  future  fortune.  Walpole  says  nothing  like 
this  print  had  appeared  for  some  years,  and  Vertue  stood  without  a 
competitor  in  any  country.  Edelinck  of  France,  White  of  England, 
and  Van  Guust  of  Holland,  were  dead. 

In  bis  leisure  hours  Vertue  practised  drawing  and  music,  and 
studied  French  and  Italian,  aud  later  he  acquired  also  Dutch.  Iu 
1711  an  Academy  of  Painting  was  instituted  in  London,  of  which  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller  was  placed  at  the  head,  and  Vertue  was  one  of  its 
first  members  :  he  drew  a  little  in  water-colours,  and  painted  a  few 
portraits;  but  his  productions  in  this  style  consisted  chiefly  of  copies 
of  old  or  interesting  works  which  he  intended  to  engrave. 

During  the  reign  of  Anne,  Vertue  was  chiefly  employed  over 
portraits  after  Kneiler,  Dahl,  Richardson,  Jervase,  Gibson,  and  others  ; 
and  at  the  accession  of  George  I,  he  engraved  a  large  head  of  the  king 
after  Kneiler,  of  which  several  thousands  were  sold,  and  which  brought 
him  a  great  increase  of  business,  though  by  no  means  a  very  excellent 
performance.  He  commenced  early  in  this  reign  to  make  his  researches 
for  his  '  History  of  the  Arts  in  England.'  In  this  undertaking  he 
found  two  valuable  patrons  in  Robert  Harley,  second  earl  of  Oxford, 
and  Heneage  Finch,  earl  of  Winchelsea  :  the  latter,  who  was  president 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1717,  appointed  Vertue,  who  was  a 
member,  to  be  its  engraver ;  and  he  executed  nearly  all  the  prints 
which  were  published  by  that  society  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Lord  Coleraine  was  also  one  of  his  patrons ;  and  Vertue  made 
many  journeys  in  various  parts  of  England  in  furtherance  of  hi3 
researches  in  company  with  these  noblemen,  by  whom  his  expenses 
were  paid.  Many  other  noblemen  also  encouraged  him  iu  a  less 
degree.  In  1728  he  was  invited  by  the  Duke  of  Dorset  to  Knowle, 
where  he  copied  several  portraits  of  the  poets,  of  which  he  published 
a  set  of  twelve  in  1730,  namely,  Gower,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Sbakspere, 
Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Milton,  Butler,  Cowley,  Waller,  and 
Dryden.  It  is  one  of  his  best  works,  aud  was  the  first  collection  of 
illustrious  heads  published  in  England.  His  next  work  of  this  class 
was  ten  plates  of  the  heads  of  Charles  I.  and  the  loyal  sufferers  in  his 
cause,  with  their  characters  subjoined  from  Clarendon.  These  were 
followed  by  his  portraits  of  the  kings  of  England,  &c,  for  the  trans- 
lation of  Rapin's  '  History  of  England,'  published  in  numbers,  in 
folio,  of  which,  says  Vertue,  thousands  were  sold  every  week  (pro- 
bably without  the  prints).  Over  these  works  he  was  occupied  three 
years.  In  1734  he  renewed  his  journeys  about  England  :  he  made  a 
tour  with  Roger  Gale  the  antiquary ;  one  in  1737  with  Lord  Oxford ; 
another  with  the  same  nobleman  in  1738  ;  aud  in  1739  one  iu  the  east 
of  England  with  Lord  Coleraine, 
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Iu  1737  be  was  employed  by  tbo  Knaptons,  tbo  publishers  of  the 
translation  of  Rnpin,  to  engrave  Bonio  of  their  series  of  illustrious 
/leads,  tbe  greater  part  of  which  were  engraved  by  Houbraken.  The 
portraits  of  Houbraken  are  very  superior  to  those  by  Vertue;  yet, 
■ays  Walpolo,  his  by  no  means  deserved  to  bo  condemned,  as  they  were, 
aud  himself  set  aside.  Vcrtue's  fault  was  his  scrupulous  veracity, 
which  could  not  digeBt  imaginary  portraits,  as  arc  some  of  those 
engraved  by  Houbraken,  who,  living  in  Holland,  engraved  whatovor 
was  tent  to  him.  Tho  heads  of  Carr,  Karl  of  Somerset,  aud  secretary 
Thurloe,  by  Houbraken,  are  not  only  not  genuine,  but  do  not  in  the 
least  resemblo  the  persons  they  are  meant  to  represent,  says  Walpole. 
"  Vertuo  was  incommode ;  he  loved  truth." 

In  1740  he  published  proposals  for  tbo  commencement  of  a  series 
of  historic  prints,  of  which  he  published  only  two  numbers,  containing 
each  four  prints  with  explanations,  lu  the  first  number  there  is  a 
print  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  procession  to  Hunsdon  House ;  the  original 
picture,  of  which  Vertue  made  an  exact  copy  in  water-colours  for 
Lord  Oxford,  was,  iu  Walpolu's  time,  at  Sherborne  Castle,  Dorsetshire. 
Iu  1741  he  lost  his  patron  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  which  so  depressed 
him,  that  "  for  two  years,"  says  Walpole,  "  there  is  an  hiatus  in  his 
story."  In  1743  however  he  was  a  little  revived  by  the  notice  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  whom  he  engraved  the  large  plate  of  the  Earl 
of  Arundel  aud  his  family,  aud  performed  other  services.  But  in  1749 
lie  found  a  more  valuable  patron  in  tbe  then  Prince  of  Wales,  whose 
taste  coincided  with  his  own,  and  whose  patronage  was  all  he  could 
desire.  "  He  saw  his  fate,"  says  Walpole,  "  linked  with  the  revival  of 
the  arts  he  loved  ;  he  was  useful  to  a  prince  who  trod  in  the  steps  of 
the  accomplished  Charles— but  a  silent  aud  unexpected  foe  drew  a 
veil  over  this  scene  of  comfort."  The  princo  died  in  March  1751  : 
"Vertue,  after  speaking  of  his  character  and  accomplishments,  alludes 
to  his  death  in  the  following  words:— "But  alas,  Mors  ultima  linea 
rerum  !  0  God,  thy  will  be  done  1  Unhappy  day,  Wednesday,  March 
20th,  1751!" 

"  Vertue  lost  his  friends,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  but  his  piety, 
mildness,  and  ingenuity  never  forsook  him."  He  worked  almost  to 
the  last,  anxious  to  leave  a  competent  support  to  his  wife,  with  whom 
he  had  lived  many  years  in  happiness.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  July 
1756,  and  was  survived  by  his  wife  nearly  twenty  years.  He  was 
buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey.  His  collection  of  books, 
prints,  and  drawings  was  sold  by  auction  in  1757  :  Walpole  purchased 
several  of  his  drawings. 

Vertue  was  a  strict  Roman  Catholic ;  yet  he  has  preserved  more 
monuments  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  than  of  any  other,  but 
that  of  Charles  I.  was  his  favourite  period.  Walpole  describes  him  as 
"simple,  modest,  and  scrupulous — so  scrupulous  that  it  gave  a  peculiar 
slowness  to  his  delivery  ;  he  never  uttered  his  opinion  hastily,  nor 
hastily  assented  to  that  of  others.  Ambitious  to  distinguish  himself, 
he  took  but  one  method — application.  Acquainted  with  all  the  arts 
practised  by  his  profession  to  usher  their  productions  to  the  public,  he 
made  use  of  none." 

Walpole's  well-known  work,  entitled  '  Anedotes  of  Painting  in 
England,'  was  written  entirely  from  manuscripts  which  he  bought  of 
Vertue's  widow,  although  he  recurred  to  the  original  sources  when 
Vertue  drew  his  information  from  books.  Vertue  commenced  his 
compilations  in  1713,  and  they  amounted  in  the  whole  to  nearly  forty 
volumes  large  and  small.  He  visited  and  made  catalogues  of  every 
collection,  attended  sales,  copied  all  papers  he  found  relative  to  tbe 
arts,  searched  registers,  examined  all  English  authors,  and  translated 
many  of  other  countries  which  related  to  his  subject.  And  Walpole 
observes  in  his  preface  : — "  One  satisfaction  the  reader  will  have,  in 
the  integrity  of  Mr.  Vertue  ;  it  exceeded  his  industry,  which  is  saying 
much.  No  man  living,  so  bigoted  to  a  vocation,  was  ever  so  incapa- 
ble of  falsehood.  He  did  not  deal  even  in  hypothesis,  scarce  in 
conjecture." 

The  prints  of  Vertue  are  very  numerous  :  Walpole  has  given  a 
complete  list  of  them  in  his  '  Catalogue  of  Engravers.'  He  has  divided 
them  into  eighteen  classes,  as  follows:  royal  portraits;  noblemen; 
ladies ;  bishops  and  archbishops,  of  whom  be  engraved  thirty-eight ; 
clergymen;  chancellors,  judges,  and  lawyers;  ministers  aud  gentle- 
men ;  physicians,  &c. ;  founders,  benefactors,  &c. ;  antiquaries,  authors, 
and  mathematicians ;  poets  and  musicians  ;  foreigners ;  historic  prints, 
and  prints  with  two  or  more  portraits ;  tombs  ;  plans,  views,  churches, 
buildings,  &c. ;  coins,  medals,  busts,  seals,  charters,  gems,  and  shells ; 
frontispieces,  head-  and  tail-pieces ;  and,  lastly,  miscellaneous  pieces ; 
besides  many  plates  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  a  series  of 
Oxford  almanacs. 

(Walpole,  A  Catalogue  of  Engravers  who  have  Icen  born  or  resided  in 
England,  &c,  constituting  a  fifth  volume  to  the  Anecdotes  of  Paint- 
ing, &c.) 

VERUS,  LU'CIUS,  a  Roman  emperor  who  reigned  as  the  colleague 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  from  A.D.  161  to  169.  He  was  born  at  Rome, 
and  was  a  sou  of  iElius  Verus,  who  had  been  adopted  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian  and  laised  to  the  rank  of  Caesar.  After  the  death  of 
-i.li.jr-  Veius,  in  a.d.  133,  Hadrian  adopted  T.  Aurelius  (Antoninus 
Pius),  on  condition  that  he  should  adopt  Marcus  Verus  (Marcus 
Aurelius),  the  son  of  Annia  Faustina,  and  Lucius  Verus,  the  sou  of 
/blius  Verus.  After  the  death  of  Antoninus  Pius,  in  a.d.  161,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  who  succeeded  him,  and  w.is  of  a  weakly  constitution,  volun- 


tarily shared  his  imperial  dignity  with  big  adoptive  brother  L.  Verua, 
who  was  th>  n  about  thirty-two  years  old,  and  whoi-o  complete  name  i< 
Lucius  Celanni  yElius  Com  mod  us  Verus  Antoninus.  Up  to  tbi*  time 
L.  Verus  had  lived  as  a  prince  in  a  private  station,  with  the  title  of 
'  Augusti  filius'  and  without  either  the  honours  or  burdens  of 
government,  lie  bad  been  educated  by  tho  most  distinguished  gram- 
marians aud  philosophers  of  the  time,  but  be  had  no  taste  for  in- 
tellectual occupations.  So  long  as  he  remain' d  at  Rome  and  wan 
under  the  direct  influence  of  M.  Aureiius,  his  vicious  character  did  not 
fully  disclose  itself.  Soon  after  bis  accession  the  Parlhians  had  cut  to 
pieces  a  Roman  h  giou  stationed  in  Cappadocia,  with  its  leader  S*rvi- 
lianus.  L.  Verus  took  the  field  against  them,  iu  A.D.  162,  but  instead 
of  conducting  the  war  in  person,  ho  left  it  to  his  generals,  who  gained 
brilliant  victoiics,  while  the  emperor  revelled  in  the  luxuries  and 
debaucheries  with  which  he  became  familiar  in  the  towns  of  Asia, 
especially  at  Antioch.  In  A.D.  164  he  went  to  KpLesus,  where  he 
celebrated  his  marriage  with  Lucilla,  the  daughter  of  his  adoptiv.3 
father,  or,  according  to  others,  of  his  adoptive  brother.  After  tho 
close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  hosts  of 
actors,  freednien,  and  other  low  persons  w  ho  ministered  to  his  vulgar 
pleasures,  aud  in  a.d.  166  he  aud  Marcus  Aurelius  solemnised  a 
triumph  over  the  Parthians.  Soon  after  this  Rome  was  visited  by  a 
fearful  pestilence,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi 
invaded  the  empire  from  the  north.  Both  the  emperors  at  the  head 
of  their  armies  marched  to  Aquilcia.  Verus  again  took  scarcely  any 
part  in  the  war,  but  as  usual  gave  himself  up  to  his  pleasures.  At  last 
when  hostilities  had  ceased,  the  two  emperors  returned  to  Rome.  On 
his  way  thither  L.  Verus  was  seized  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy  at  Altinum  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Venice,  where  he  died  a.d.  lO'J,  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  his  age. 

A  long  catalogue  of  his  vices  is  given  by  Julius  Capitolinus  in  his 
'  Life  of  Verus.'  Indeed  Verus  was  one  of  the  most  contemptible 
persons  that  have  disgraced  regal  power.  The  only  tbiog  that  can  be 
said  in  his  praise  is,  that  he  did  not  oppose  his  adoptive  brother  in  his 
administration,  aud  that  he  did  not,  like  most  effeminate  and  licentious 
rulers,  aggravate  his  vices  by  acts  of  cruelty.  The  good  understanding 
between  him  and  the  noble  Marcus  Aurelius  is  almost  unaccountable ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  considerably  diminished  after  the  Parthian 
war.  There  is  a  marble  bust  of  Lucius  Verus  in  the  TownL-y  Gallery 
of  the  British  Museum.    [Aurelius,  Marcus.] 

VESA'LIUS,  AN'DREAS,  the  greatest  anatomist  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Brussels  in  1514.  His  father,  Andreas  Vesalius  the 
elder,  was  apothecary  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  ;  and  his  uuelo 
Everardus  was  a  physician,  and  the  author  of  some  commentaries  on 
tho  works  of  Rhazes.  He  received  from  au  early  age  his  classical 
and  philosophical  education  at  Louvain,  and  gained  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge iu  physics  which  was  unusual  evcu  with  the  best  educated  of 
the  time.  From  Louvain  he  proceeded,  to  study  medicine,  to  Mont- 
pellier,  and  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  had  for  instructors  Guntherus 
ab  Audernacb,  Sylvius,  and  Fernelius.  In  1526,  distinguished  already 
by  extraordinary  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  anatomy,  and  exposing  him- 
self even  to  great  personal  danger  in  the  obtaining  of  bodies  for  dis- 
section, Guntherus  made  him  his  chief  assistant ;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  discovered  the  origins  of  the  spermatic  blood-vessels.  After 
a  long  residence  in  Paris,  he  returned  to  Louvain,  where  he  was  soon 
appointed  to  teach  anatomy;  but  iu  1535,  in  order  that  he  might 
obtain  better  opportunities  for  learning  it  himself,  he  joined  the  army 
of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  who  was  then  at  war  with  France.  In 
1538  he  was  at  Bologna,  and  in  1539  at  Pavia,  where  in  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy,  having  not  long  before 
published  his  celebrated  '  Epistola  docens  venam  axillarem  dextri 
cubiti  in  dolore  laterali  secundam,'  Basel,  4to,  1539,  in  which  he  gave 
an  improved  though  imperfect  anatomy  of  the  vena  azygos,  and  main, 
tained  that  blood  should  always  be  drawn  from  the  right  arm,  because 
of  the  near  connection  between  its  vessels  and  that  vein.  VeBaliug 
remained  professor  at  Pavia  for  nearly  four  years;  in  1543  he  held 
the  same  office  at  Bologna ;  and  not  long  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  anatomy,  with  an  annual  stipend  of  800  crowns,  at  Pisa. 
His  knowledge  at  this  time  is  said  to  have  been  so  unusual,  that  the 
best  anatomists  of  the  day  left  his  demonstrations  sileuc;d.  He  had 
in  1539  published  some  anatomical  plates ;  and  for  the  four  succeeding 
years  he  gave  a  great  portion  of  his  time  to  tbe  preparation  of  a  com- 
plete work  of  the  same  kind,  employing  as  his  assistants  some  of  the 
most  skilful  artists  of  the  day.  Mochsen  says  that  Titian  was  among 
those  whom  he  employed,  but  this  is  not  certain  ;  for  the  name  of 
that  great  artist  is  not  mentioned  in  Vesalius's  works,  and  yet  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  willingly  suppressed.  In  1542  a  part  of  the  work 
was  published,  with  the  title  '  Suorum  librorum  do  Corporis  Humani 
fabrica  Epitome,'  Basel,  folio;  aud  in  1543  the  whole  appeared.  It 
was  called  ■  De  Corporis  Humani  Fabrica  Libri  Septem,'  Basel,  folio, 
1543.  Another  aud  somewhat  enlarged  edition  was  pubhshed  by 
Vesalius  at  Basel,  folio,  1555  ;  and.  after  his  death,  numerous  editions 
appeared  at  various  times  and  places.  Haller  evils  it  1  an  immortal 
work,  by  which  all  that  had  been  written  before  was  almost  super- 
seded.' Senac  speaks  of  it  as  the  discovery  of  a  new  world ;  and 
probably  nothing  has  been  written,  either  before  or  since  which  has 
had  so  great  on  influence  on  the  progress  of  anatomy.  The  baldness 
with  which  Vesalius  attacked  the   accepted  and  lonij-revereu.ed 
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opinions  and  statements  of  Galen  and  the  other  ancient  writers  ;  the 
completeness  of  the  evidence  with  which  he  supported  his  own  de- 
bci  iptions  and  arguments  ;  the  number  of  discoveries  of  structures 
■which  he  announced,  and  the  more  accurate  accounts  which  he  gave  of 
nearly  all  that  had  before  been  known  ;  the  extent  of  the  work,  and  the 
cumber  and  unusual  excellence  of  the  plates,  were  enough  to  mark 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  science  of  medicine. 

But  instead  of  the  honour  which  Vesalius  has  received,  and  while 
anatomy  is  studitd  will  never  fail  to  receive  from  his  successors,  his 
contemporaries,  or  at  least  the  most  distinguished  of  them,  heaped  on 
him  the  most  virulent  reproaches;  for  the  authority  of  Galen  in  the 
schools  was  at  that  time  supreme,  and  to  question  was  to  destroy  the 
credit  of  all  the  learning  to  which  the  teachers  pretended.  Sylvius 
said  that  Vesalius  ought  henceforth  to  be  called  '  Vesanus,'  and 
declared  perpetual  hostility  against  him.  Piccolomini  more  craftily 
mantained  that  all  the  truth  Vesalius  had  written  was  taken  from  the 
Galen  and  Hippocrates  whom  he  calumniated  ;  and  Driander,  Putseus, 
Eustachius,  and  Fallopius,  though  with  less  virulence,  each  in  his  way 
assailed  him.  Their  attacks  appear  to  have  greatly  irritated  Vesalius, 
who  seems  to  have  been  disposed  to  resist  the  authority  of  the 
ancients,  not  less  by  his  temper  tlian  by  bis  conviction  that  they  had 
often  been  in  error.  In  1546  he  wrote  'De  radicis  China?  usu  Epistola,' 
Basel,  folio  1546 ;  a  work  in  which  he  attacked  Galen  with  much  more 
virulence  than  before,  but  which  he  rendered  of  great  interest  by 
proving,  by  numerous  examples,  that  Galen's  descriptions  must  have 
been  drawn  from  the  dissections  of  monkeys  and  other  animals,  and 
very  often  from  the  works  of  his  predecessors  without  any  dissections 
at  all. 

In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  contemporaries,  the  fame  of  Vesa-  i 
lius,  both  for  skill  in  practice  and  for  learning  in  the  science  of  medi-  | 
cine,  greatly  increased  after  the  publication  of  these  works ;  and  | 
anatomy  soon  suffered  much  more  from  the  honour  than  from  the 
abuse  which  was  lavished  upon  him.  About  1544  the  Emperor  ■ 
Charles  V.  appointed  him  his  chief  physician  ;  and  he  was  gradually 
obliged  to  be  so  constant  in  his  attendance  on  the  court  of  that  prince, 
and  afterwards  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  that  anatomy  was  entirely 
neglected,  except  in  the  occasional  opportunities  which  were  afforded 
by  the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  of  strauge 
diseases.  In  1561,  when  he  wrote  his  '  Anatomicarum  Gabrielis  Fal- 
lopii  Observationum  Examen,'  which  was  published  at  Venice  in  1564, 
he  was  at  Madrid,  where,  he  says,  he  could  not  even  procure  a  skull 
to  examine  in  order  to  settle  some  point  ou  which  he  was  in  doubt; 
and  both  this  work  and  the  '  Examen  Apologise  Fr.  Putaei  pro  Galeno,' 
which  was  published,  under  a  feigned  name,  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  prove,  Haller  says,  that  since  he  left  Pisa,  in  1544,  he  had  added 
scarcely  anything  to  his  anatomical  knowledge.  His  knowledge  of 
practical  medicine  and  surgery  however  appears  to  have  greatly 
increased  ;  and  many  wonderful  stories  are  recorded  of  the  skill  with 
which  he  treated  tho-e  about  the  court. 

In  1563,  or  the  beginning  of  1564,  Vesalius  left  suddenly  Madrid 
and  the  court,  and  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  The  circum- 
stances which  led  to  this  strange  step  are  very  doubtful.  The  story 
commonly  received  is,  that  having  obtained  leave  from  the  friends  of 
a  Spanish  gen'leman,  who  had  apparently  died  under  his  care,  to 
examine  the  corpse,  he  proceeded  to  the  dissection,  and  the  heart,  on 
removim;  it  from  the  body,  quivered  in  l  is  hand.  The  friends,  hear- 
ing of  this,  accused  him,  not  of  murder  only,  but  of  impiety,  before 
the  Inquisition ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  intercession  of  Philip  II.  that 
he  was  permitted  to  expiate  his  error  by  a  pilgrimage.  There  is  no 
other  evidence  for  this  tale  than  that  it  was  current  not  long  after 
Vesalius's  death ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  more  probable  that  he 
left  Spain  in  consequence  of  being  mixed  up  in  some  of  the  political 
or  court  plots  which  were  at  that  time  very  numerous,  and  of  the 
results  of  which,  as  he  was  of  a  melancholy  disposition,  he  might 
very  well  be  in  fear.  Whatever  led  to  his  pilgrimage,  its  end  was 
most  disastrous.  While  he  was  at  Jerusalem,  in  1564,  Fallopius  died, 
and  the  Venetian  senate  invited  him  to  the  vacant  professorship  of 
anatomy.  On  his  voyage  to  Padua,  his  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  isle 
of  Zante,  and  there  tlie  great  Vesalius  died  of  starvation,  according 
to  the  accounts  of  some,  but  as  it  seems  more  probable  of  the  fatigue* 
and  exposure  which  he  had  suffered,  October  15,  1564. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  the  only  others  that  can  cer- 
tainly be  ascribed  to  Vesalius  are  some  '  Consilia,'  published  in  the 
collections  of  Montanus,  Garetius,  Ingrassias,  and  Scholzius ;  and  a 
paraphrase  and  translation  of  some  of  Rhazes'a  works.  The  '  Chirur- 
gia  Magna  in  septem  Libros  digesta,'  which  Prosper  Borgaruccius  pub- 
lish d  at  Venice,  in  1568,  and  ascribed  to  Vesalius,  was  probably  not 
written  by  him,  but  collected  by  the  editor  from  the  works  of  Fal- 
lopius and  others. 

Vesalius  left  a  half-brother  Francis,  who  refused  to  study  the  law, 
for  which  his  parents  had  destined  him,  and  commenced  the  pursuit 
of  anatomy,  that  he  might  defend  the  memory  of  his  brother  from 
the  attacks  which  were  marie  on  it,  not  less  virulently  for  some  time 
after  his  death  than  they  had  been  during  his  life.  But  an  early  death 
prevented  his  design. 

The  whole  of  Vesalius's  works  and  his  Life  were  edited  by  Boer- 
haave  and  Albinus,  at  Leyden,  in  2  vols,  folio,  in  1725.  Portal's 
'  Histoire  de  l'Anatomie  et  de  la  Chirurgie,'  t.  i.  p.  394,  and  Haller's 


'Bibliotheca  Anatomica,'  t.  L,  p.  180,  contain, 'together  with  the  Life 

of  Vesalius,  analyses  of  his  chief  works. 

VESPASIA'NUS,  TITUS  FLAVI'US,  was  born  near  Reate,  in  the 
Sabine  country,  on  the  17th  of  November,  ad.  9.  The  Flavian  geiis 
had  never  obtained  distinction,  though  some  of  its  members  were 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  later  period  of  the  republic  and  the 
commeucement  of  the  empire.  (Sueton.,  '  Vesp.,'  i.)  Vespasian  wan 
educated  by  his  paternal  grandmother  Tertulla,  at  her  estate  near 
Cosa  in  Eiruria,  and  when  emperor  he  displayed  his  affection  for  the 
place,  and  instituted  rites  in  honour  of  his  grandmother's  memory. 
He  served  in  Thrace  as  military  tribune ;  and  having  held  the  magis- 
tracies of  scdile  and  quaestor,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  had  for  his 
province  Crete  and  Cyrenaica,  be  became  praetor.  He  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  the  aedileship  or  the  quaestorship  (the  uncertainty 
of  the  text  of  Suetonius  leaves  it  doubtful  to  which  of  the  two  magis- 
tracies this  statement  refers),  but  the  practorship  was  conferred  on  him 
at  his  first  petition,  probably  through  the  influence  of  Caligula,  who 
honoured  him  with  a  seat  at  his  table.  For  this  favour  Vespasian 
thanked  the  emperor  in  the  senate.  He  called  for  extraordinary  games 
at  Caligula's  mock  triumph  over  the  Germans,  and  proposed  that  the 
bodies  of  conspirators  against  the  emperor  should  be  left  unburied. 
These  statements  fix  his  practorship  at  the  third  jear  of  Caligula, 
A.D.  39. 

At  this  time  he  married  Flavia  Domitilla,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  who  afterwards  became  the  emperors  Titos  andDoMiTlANDS,  and 
a  daughter,  Domitilla. 

Vespasian  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
first  in  Germany,  where  he  obtained  the  station  of  legatus,  by  the 
influence  of  Claudius's  freedman  Narcissus  (a.D.  41-42).  Thence  he 
was  transferred  to  Britain  (a.d.  43),  where  he  served  as  legatus  in  the 
expedition  under  Aulus  Plautius,  and  under  Claudius  himself,  with 
such  distinction  that  the  triumphal  honours  were  granted  to  him,  and 
after  receiving  two  priestly  offices  within  a  short  time,  he  was  advanced 
to  the  consulship,  which  he  held  as  Consul  Suffcctus  during  the  last 
two  months  of  the  year  a.d.  51.  During  the  interval  between  this 
time  and  his  proconsulship  he  remained  quiet  through  fear  of  Agrip- 
pina,  who  was  bitterly  hostile  to  the  friends  of  Narcissus.  It  was 
therefore  probably  after  her  murder  (a.d.  59)  that  he  governed  Africa 
as  proconsul.  He  returned,  after  an  upright  aud  honourable  adminis- 
tration, in  such  pecuniary  embarrassment  that,  after  mortgaging  all 
his  landed  property  to  his  brother,  he  was  compelled  to  trade  in 
slaves  in  order  to  support  his  rank.  From  this  circumstance  he 
obtained  the  nickname  of  Mulio.  He  accompanied  Nero  in  his  tour 
through  Greece  (a.d.  67)  ;  but  having  offended  the  emperor  by  falling 
asleep  or  leaving  the  room  in  the  midst  of  his  poetical  performances, 
he  was  banished  from  the  court,  and  had  retired  to  an  obscure 
city,  when  Nero  appointed  him  to  command  in  the  war  against  the 
revolted  Jews  with  an  army  of  thiee  legions.  In  less  than  two 
years  he  had  conquered  the  whole  of  Judaea  except  Jerusalem,  when 
he  was  persuaded  by  his  son  Titus,  and  by  Mucianus,  the  pro  consul 
of  Syria,  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  imperial  throne,  which  had  been 
already  marked  as  his  by  repeated  omens.  (Sueton.,  '  Vesp.,'  v.) 
The  interval  during  which  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitelliu=>  were  struggling 
for  the  purple  was  spent  by  Vespasian  in  secret  preparations,  so  that 
when  he  wa3  proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexandria,  by  Tiberius  Alexan- 
der, the  prefect  of  Egypt,  on  the  1st  of  July,  A.D.  69,  his  cause  was 
immediately  espoused  by  the  legions  of  Judaea  and  Syria,  by  three 
legions  in  Moesia,  and  by  two  in  Pannonia.  The  legions  of  Moesia 
and  Pannonia  were  brought  over  by  Antonius  Primus,  who,  without 
waiting  for  the  commands  of  Vespasian,  or  for  the  aid  of  the  Syrian 
legions,  marched  at  once  into  Italy.  The  councils  of  Vitellius  were 
betrayed  by  Caecina,  the  Consul  Suffectus,  and  his  army,  though 
superior  in  numbers  to  that  of  Antonius,  was  completely  routed  by 
the  latter  in  a  nocturnal  battle  between  Bedriacum  and  Cremona. 
Antonius  now  advanced  slowly  towards  Rome,  receiving  by  the  way 
the  submission  of  the  Italian  cities,  while  Vitellius,  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  indecision,  left  his  cause  in  the  hands  of  the  populace  of 
Rome,  who  compelled  Vespasian's  brother  Sabinus,  the  prefect  of  the 
city,  to  take  refuge  with  his  adherents  in  the  Capitol,  which  they  then 
burnt.  The  arrival  of  Antonius  at  once  subdued  the  mob  ;  Vitellius 
was  dragged  from  his  hiding-place,  and  cruelly  put  to  death  ou  the 
24th  of  December,  and  the  authority  of  Vespasian  was  established  in 
Rome.  [Vitellius.] 

The  emperor  now  proceeded  to  Rome,  leaving  the  reduction  of 
Jerusalem  to  hi3  son  Titus.  He  arrived  in  the  city  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  of  the  year  a.d.  70,  the  Senate  having  in  the  mean  time 
appointed  him,  with  his  son  Titus,  to  the  consulship,  and  conferred 
upon  him  all  the  accustomed  imperial  honours.  His  government  has 
obtained  the  highest  praise.  He  restored  the  privileges  of  the  Senate, 
reformed  the  courts  of  justice,  restored  discipline  to  the  army  and 
order  to  the  finances.  He  repaired  the  devastations  which  Rome  bad 
suffered  in  the  recent  civil  wars,  and  adorned  the  city  with  many 
new  buildings.  Among  the  buddings  which  he  be_*an  or  completed 
were  the  restoration  of  the  Capitol,  the  temples  of  Peace  aud  of 
Claudius,  and,  above  all,  the  Amphitheatre,  which  has  become  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  the  Coliseum. 

Temperate  in  his  own  habits,  he  exerted  himself  to  restrain  luxury 
in  his  subjects,  and  himself  discharged  the  duties  of  the  censorship. 
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Ho  was  afTublo  to  his  friends,  and  even  suffered  severe  strictures  on 
liia  conduct  to  paHs  unpunished.  The  banishment  and  death  ol'llel- 
vidius  Prisons  are  said  to  liave  been  executed  against  the  will  of  tho 
emperor.  Ho  was  fond  of  ujoncy,  but  what  he  exacted  from  his 
subjects  he  spent  on  public  works,  not  on  his  own  pleasures,  llo  was 
a  liberal  patron  of  literature  and  art. 

The  reign  of  Vespasian  was  sigualised  by  great  military  successes, 
of  which  the  most  important  were  the  victories  of  PetiliuH  Ceiealis 
over  the  Treviri  (a.d.  70),  those  of  Agricola  in  Britain,  and  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem,  for  which  the  emperor  and  hia  son  Titus  triumphed 
in  the  year  71,  when  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  and  that  of  L'eace 
was  built.  In  the  following  year  the  kingdom  of  Commageue  was 
taken  from  Antiochus  and  added  to  the  Roman  empire. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  reign  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him 
by  Aulus  Csecina  and  Epirus  Marcellus,  who  were  detected  and  put 
to  death.  Not  long  after  this  Vespasian  died  of  a  fever,  June  23rd, 
A.D.  79,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age  and  the  10th  of  his  reign. 

(TaoituS,  Hi&tOT. ;  Suetonius,  Vispasian.) 

V  KSPUCCI,  AMEUI'GO,  was  born  fifteen  years  later  than  Columbus, 
on  the  9th  of  March  1451,  at  Florence.  He  was  the  third  son  of 
Auastasio  Vespucci,  a  notary  of  Florence.  The  family  had  been 
enriched  by  commerce  some  generations  earlier,  and  possessed  landed 
property  at  Peretola  near  Florence.  Giorgio  Antonio  Vespucci,  uncle 
of  Amerigo,  a  monk  of  the  cougiegation  of  St.  Mark,  was  a  friend  of 
the  Platouician  Ficini  of  Florence.  Giorgio  Antonio  took  charge  of 
the  education  of  his  nephew,  who  appears  however  to  have  profited 
little  by  his  classical  studies.  Baudiui  has  published  a  Latin  letter 
written  by  Amerigo  to  his  father  in  1476  (when  the  writer  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age),  in  which  he  confesses  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  consult  his  Latin  grammar  while  writing,  and  that  he  was 
afraid  to  venture  on  a  few  lines  of  Latin  in  his  uncle's  absence. 

Amerigo  resided  at  Florence  in  1489.  Before  this  time  however 
mercantile  avocations  had  led  him  to  Spain.  Documents  published 
by  Muiioz  show  that  Amerigo  was  a  factor  in  the  wealthy  Florentine 
house  of  Juanoto  Bernardi,  at  Seville,  in  1486.  In  1493  we  find  him 
again  in  Spain,  and  anxious  to  quit  the  country.  On  the  death  of 
Juanoto  Bernardi,  hi  1495,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  factory. 
His  name  occurs  in  the  Spanish  archives  for  the  first  time  on  the 
12th  of  January  1496. 

In  the  narrative  attributed  to  Vespucci,  published  at  St.  Die"  in 
Lorraine,  in  1507,  and  republished  at  the  same  place  in  1509,  he  is 
said  to  have  made  four  vovages:  two  under  the  auspices  of  the  king 
of  Castile,  in  1497  and  1499  ;  two  by  command  of  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal, in  1501  and  1503.  The  first  has  been  alleged  to  be  apocryphal 
by  some  warm  supporters  of  the  claims  of  Columbus  to  be  the  original 
discoverer  of  the  mainland  of  America,  as  well  as  of  the  islands,  who 
have  not  scrupled  to  attribute  to  Vespucci  a  fraudulent  attempt  to 
arrogate  to  himself  the  honour  due  to  Columbus.  Humboldt  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  '  Histoire  de  la  Geographic  du  Nouveau  Con- 
tinent,' has  successfully  vindicated  Vespucci  from  this  imputation  and 
proved  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  voyage  really  was 
made,  though  at  a  later  date  than  appears  in  the  printed  book.  M. 
Humboldt  has  by  a  minute  and  exact  analysis  identified  the  four 
voyages  of  Vespucci  :  the  first,  with  the  voyage  of  Alonso  de  Hojeda, 
commenced  on  the  20th  of  May  1499,  terminated  on  the  15th  October 
1499;  the  second,  with  the  voyage  of  Yafiez  Pinzon,  commenced  in 
the  beginning  of  December  1499,  terminated  on  the  30th  of  September 
1500  ;  the  third,  with  the  voyage  of  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  commenced 
on  the  10th  of  May  1501,  terminated  7th  of  September  1502 ;  the 
fourth,  with  that  of  Gonzalez  Coelho,  commenced  on  the  10th  of  May 
1503,  terminated  on  the  18th  of  June  1504. 

These  dates  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the  priority  of  Columbus's  dis- 
covery. The  expedition  of  Hojeda  coasted  in  1499  the  shores  of 
Paria,  which  had  been  discovered  by  Columbus  in  the  preceding  year. 
For  the  mistake  of  substituting  the  year  1497  for  1499,  M.  Humboldt 
has  shown  that  Vespucci  cannot  be  held  responsible.  The  brief  and 
unsatisfactory  narrative  in  which  the  error  occurs  was  printed  in 
Lorraine,  without  his  knowledge  and  consent.  It  is  evident  from 
authentic  documents  that  Amerigo  was  in  the  later  years  of  Colum- 
bus's life  an  attached  and  trusted  friend  of  the  admiral ;  and  from  the 
footing  on  which  he  stood  with  the  family  and  friends  of  Columbus, 
years  after  the  publication  of  his  narrative,  that  they  did  not  suspect 
him  of  any  attempt  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  honours  due  to  their 
parent.  The  accideut  of  the  new  continent  receiving  its  name  from 
Amerigo  has  been  attributed  by  M.  Humboldt  with  great  plausibility 
to  ignorance  of  the  history  of  the  discovery  (at  that  time  jealously 
guarded  as  a  state  secret),  leading  the  publisher  of  Vespucci's  narra- 
tive to  propose  that  it  should  be  called  after  him,  and  to  the  musical 
sound  of  the  name  catching  the  public  ear. 

Vespucci  appears  to  have  served,  iu  all  the  expeditions  he  was 
engaged  in,  in  the  capacity  of  astronomer.  It  is  evident  from  the 
letters  of  that  age,  that,  owing  to  want  of  confidence  in  the  astro- 
nomical knowledge  of  the  practical  pilots,  it  was  customary  to  associate 
with  them  some  person  of  scientific  acquirements  iu  the  great  voyages 
of  discovery.  Vespucci  himself  tells  us  that  his  taste  for  adventures 
of  discovery  was  contracted  while  engaged  as  a  merchant  in  the  out- 
fit of  exploring  squadrons.  As  early  as  1593  he  had  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction with  his  position  at  Seville;  a  dissatisfaction  probably 
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originating  in  averbion  to  mercantile  pursuits.  His  writing,  frag- 
mentary and  ill-printed  though  they  bo,  evince  sc  cutific  tauten  and 
acquirements. 

From  the  nervice  of  tho  crown  of  Spain  in  which  Vespucci  made 
his  earliest  voyages,  he  was  allured  into  that  of  Portugal,  in  which  he 
made  the  third  and  fourth.  Disappointed  in  his  cxp>  ctatiorm,  be 
returned  to  Spain,  and  appears  to  have  been  nolicitiug  employment  at 
the  tiiuo  of  Columbus's  death.  In  1507  he  was  intrusted  with  tl.e 
victualling  and  furnishing  of  a  royal  fie.  t  fitted  out  in  that  year.  On 
the  22ud  of  March  1508,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  piloto  major, 
which  he  retained  till  hiB  death.  His  commis-ion  contains  but'T 
complaints  of  the  ignorance  of  pilots,  aud  charges  him,  b-  fore  licensing 
any  person  to  exercise  the  employment,  to  examine  him  strictly  in  the 
use  of  the  astrolabe  and  the  quadrant,  and  to  ascertain  whether  ho 
understands  tho  practice  as  well  as  the  theory  ol  the  instrument. 

Amerigo  Vespucci  died  at  Seville,  on  the  22nd  of  February  151 2. 
He  died  poor;  his  widow  found  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining 
payment  of  a  miserable  pension  of  10,0i)0  maravedis,  with  which  thy 
emoluments  of  his  successor  were  burdened  in  her  favour.  An  acci- 
dent has  given  notoriety  to  the  name  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  at  tho 
expense  of  suspicions  which  he  deserved  as  little  as  his  chance-medley 
distinction.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  skilful  astronomer  for  his  age  ; 
an  ablo  manager  of  the  comtniieariat  department;  an  enthusiastic 
adventurer  in  the  career  of  discovery  ;  a  warm-hearted,  honest  man. 
But  he  is  far  inferior  to  Columbus,  Cabot,  Diaz,  or  Gauia,  men  who 
combined  originality  of  conception  with  their  enterprising  spirits,  and 
who  belong  to  the  class  of  heioes  and  men  of  genius. 

(Humboldt,  Examen  Crit'que  de  V HittOXTi  de  la  Gtographie  du 
Nouveau  Continent,  Paris,  1839;  Cosmographies  Inlroducuo,  insuper 
Quatuor  Americi  Vespucci  Navigations*,  Strassburg,  1507  and  1509; 
Bandiui,  Vita  e  Lettere  di  Amerigo  Vespucci,  Florence,  1745;  Irving, 
A  History  of  the  Life  and  Voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus,  London, 
1828.) 

VETTO'RI,  PIETRO,  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Florence,  in  1499, 
studied  classical  literature  in  his  native  town,  aud  afterwards  law  at 
Pi.-a.  He  went  to  Rome  with  his  relative  Francesco  Vettori,  on  a 
mi.-sion  to  Pope  Clement  VII.  On  his  return  to  Florence  he  joined 
the  republican  party  which  drove  away  the  Medici  in  1527.  His 
relatives  France.-co  and  Paolo  Vettori  acted  a  vacillating  and  even 
false  part  in  those  transactions.  When  the  arms  of  Charles  V.  subdued 
Florence  and  gave  it  to  Duke  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  Pietro  Vettori 
retired  to  the  country  and  applied  himself  entirely  to  study.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Rome,  until  he  was  recalled  to  Florence  by  the 
Duke  Cosmo  I.,  who  appointed  him  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek 
literature.  He  remained  many  years  in  that  chair,  which  he  filled 
with  great  reputation.  He  published  editions  of  Cicero,  Terence, 
Varro,  Sallust,  of  the  Roman  writers  on  agriculture,  as  well  as  the 
Greek  text  of  YEschylus,  of  the  'Electra'  of  Euripides,  of  several 
dialogues  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  other  Greek  writers.  He  wrote 
commentaries,  in  Latin,  on  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  on  the  book  on 
elocution  of  Demetrius  Phalereus.  He  wrote  in  the  same  language 
'  Vuriae  Lectiones,'  in  thirty  eight  books,  in  w  hich  he  explains  and 
comments  upon  numerous  pa-sages  of  ancient  writers,  and  also  several 
orations.  In  Italian  he  wrote  orations  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
Duke  Cosmo  L  and  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  IL  He  also  wrote 
Beveral  small  poems  in  Italian,  and  a  didactic  treatise  on  the  culti- 
vation of  the  olive  tree,  'Trattato  dtlle  Lodi  e  delle  Coltivazioue 
degli  Ulivi,'  Florence,  1574,  often  reprinted  and  much  valued.  Many 
of  his  letters  are  inserted  in  the  collection  of  the  'Prose  Florentine' 
aud  in  other  collections.  Vettori  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
scholars  of  a  learned  age.    He  died  at  Florence  December  18,  1585. 

(Tiraboschi,  Storia  delta  Letteralura  Italiana ;  Corniani,  1  Seccli 
della  Letteralura  Italiana.) 

VICENTE,  GIL.    [Gil  Vicente.] 

VICI,  ANDRE'A,  architect  to  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  wa3 
born  at  Arcevia  in  the  Marca  d'Ancona,  1714.  Having  gone  through 
the  usual  course  of  education  at  Perugia,  he  was  sent  to  Home  to 
study  painting  and  architecture,  the  first  under  Stefano  Pozzi,  the 
other  under  Carlo  Murena;  and  it  was  the  second  of  tliese  two  arts 
which  he  decided  upon  following  as  his  profession.  That  he  gave 
early  promise  of  more  than  ordinary  talent  appears  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Vanvitelli  engaging  him  as  his  assistant  when  he  was 
about,  it  is  said,  to  b>  gin  the  palace  of  Caserta  :  yet  the  last  part  of 
this  statement  is  evidently  incorrect,  because  at  that  time  Vici  could 
not  have  been  more  than  eight  or  nine  years  old.  That  he  was  how- 
ever for  some  time  with  Vanvitelli  is  certain,  for  he  was  commissioned 
by  bim  to  attend  to  matters  of  business  connected  with  the  Mola  di 
Pontauo;  in  consequence  of  which  he  became  known  at  Rome  as 
a  skilful  engineer.  In  1780  tie  court  of  Tuscany  appointed  hiui 
hydraulic  architect  and  engineer  for  the  Val  di  Chiana,  and  in  17S7  he 
was  employed  in  a  similar  capacity  by  the  papal  government  in  the 
work  of  draining  the  Pontine  marshes,  and  preventing  the  inundations 
of  the  Teppia.  At  a  later  period  (1810)  he  erected  the  '  luuraglione '  or 
embankment  at  Tivoli,  to  supporc  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio.  Of  hia 
architectural  works,  though  they  were  neither  inconsiderable  nor  few 
in  number,  the  names  alone  are  recorded,  and  those  have  no  dat  a 
attached  to  them.  Yet  one  of  them  at  least  would  seem  to  deservH 
some  little  notice,  for  it  is  spoken  of  as  'la  superba  Cattedrale  di 
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Camarino.'  The  others  which  are  enumerated  as  hy  him,  are— the 
church  and  monastery  '  Delle  Salesiane,'  at  Offagna ;  the  seminary  at 
Osimo ;  the  villa  and  casiui  at  Monte  Gallo,  the  Palazzo  Lepri  at 
Leva'ina:  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  at  Foli-'no;  and  the  Cnppella 
Gozzoli  at  Tcrni.    Vici  died  September  10th,  1817. 

VICO,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA,  one  of  the  most  acute  thinkers  of 
the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  was  born  in  1608,  at  Naples,  where 
Lis  father  was  a  bookseller  in  rather  limited  circumstances.  Respecting 
his  early  youth  nothing  is  known,  except  that  at  the  age  of  seven  he 
fractured  his  skull  by  a  fall,  which  caused  hiui  great  sufferings,  and 
which,  as  he  himsdf  says,  produced  in  after  life  an  inclination  to 
melaucholy.  His  education  was  nominally  conducted  by  the  Jesuits; 
but  as  he  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  yield  to  the  influence  or  follow  tho 
rules  of  others,  he  worked  out  his  own  education  for  himself.  He 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  languages,  and 
jurisprudence,  and  in  the  last  of  the.-e  branches  his  proficiency  was 
such  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  successfully  defended  an  action 
which  had  been  brought  against  his  father.  But  Vico  was  neither 
inclined,  nor  had  he  sufficient  strength  to  follow  the  profession  of  a 
lawyer  ;  and  as  he  had  not  the  means  of  living  in  independence,  tho  offer 
whicli  was  made  him  to  instruct  the  nephew  of  Rocco,  bishop  of 
Ischia,  in  jurisprudence,  was  gladly  accepted.  In  this  quiet  and  re- 
tired position,  in  which  he  remained  for  nine  years,  he  gradually 
recovered  his  strength,  and  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  the  study  of 
canon  law,  theology,  and  the  ancients ;  and  it  was  here  that  he  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  his  great  work,  of  whkh  we  shall  speak  presently. 
His  taste  grew  more  and  more  severe  :  the  literature  of  his  own  time 
lost  all  attractions  for  him.  Among  the  writers  of  his  own  country 
were  chiefly  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  Dante,  in  whose  works  he  sought 
and  found  instruction ;  and  among  the  ancients  Plato  and  Cicero, 
though  the  latter  chiefly  on  account  of  his  style,  which  he  himself 
took  great  pains  to  imitate.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Naples  ho 
married.  His  mind  had  hitherto  been  wrapped  up  in  the  ancients  and 
in  the  development  of  his  own  ideas  ;  and  the  servile  adherence  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  time  to  tho  system  of  Des  Cartes,  together  with 
the  then  prevailing  taste  in  poetry,  confirmed  him  still  more  iu  his 
partiality  for  the  ancients.  Vico  had  now,  as  before,  to  work  his  own 
way,  and  in  order  to  be  free  from  all  bias,  he  read  the  ancients  without 
tho  assistance  of  any  commentaries.  The  French  language  he  dis- 
dained altogether,  and  so  strong  was  his  desire  to  acquire  a  pure 
Latin  style,  that  for  a  time  he  even  abandoned  Greek  literature,  and 
gave  himself  up  entirely  to  reading  the  best  Latin  authors.  In  1697 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  university  of  Naples, 
with  the  scanty  salary  of  100  scudi  per  annum.  In  order  to  maintain 
himself  and  his  family  he  was  obliged  to  give  private  lessons  in  Latin. 
But  he  now  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  on  various  occasions  in 
public  his  opinions  on  matters  of  the  highest  importance.  He  en- 
deavoured to  point  out  the  common  bond  of  all  the  sciences,  and  how 
superior  the  ancients  bad  been  in  not  dividing  and  separating  the 
sciences  from  one  another,  but  cultivating  all  in  common,  as  Aristotle 
had  done ;  and  that  it  was  impossible  successfully  to  cultivate  one 
without  knowing  the  rest.  By  his  public  orations  on  such  subjects, 
and  still  more  by  the  publication  of  some  works  of  great  originality, 
he  acquired  a  high  reputation,  and  when  the  chair  of  jurisprudence 
iu  the  university  had  become  vacant,  he  applied  for  it.  In  respect  of 
knowledge  and  ability  none  could  enter  into  competition  with  him ; 
but  as  he  would  not  condescend  to  have  recourse  to  the  means  which 
were  usually  employed  by  candidates  for  such  offices,  he  saw  little 
prospect  of  his  gaining  his  object,  and  withdrew  from  the  contest. 
The  disappointment  caused  him  deep  grief;  but  neither  this  nor 
several  domestic  afflictions  by  which  he  was  visited  could  break  down 
his  spirit,  and  with  renewed  ardour  he  now  set  about  completing  the 
work  which  had  for  many  years  occupied  all  his  thoughts.  This 
work,  entitled  'Principi  di  una  Scienza  nuova  d'intorno  alia  Com- 
mune Natura  delle  Nazioni,'  appeared  at  Naples  in  1725.  A  second 
and  third  edition  appeared  in  the  author's  lifetime,  and  the  seventh 
appeared  at  Kaples  in  1817.  After  the  completion  of  this  work  his 
mind  was  at  rest;  and  Lad  his  outward  circumstances  been  more 
favourable,  his  happiness  would  have  been  perfect.  On  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  Naples  in  1735,  better 
days  seemed  to  dawn  upon  him ;  for  he  was  appointed  historiographer 
to  the  king,  and  his  son,  Gennaro  Vico,  obtained  the  professorship  of 
rhetoric.  But  his  mental  powers  were  broken  down,  both  by  intense 
study  and  by  domestic  cares  and  anxieties.  He  fell  into  a  state  of 
insensibility,  which  lasted  for  fourteen  months,  during  which  he  knew 
neither  his  friends  nor  his  children.  In  this  state  he  died,  on  the  20th 
of  January,  1744. 

The  'New  Science'  ('Principi  di  una  Scienza  Nuova')  is  the  prin- 
cipal work  of  Vico;  but  although  three  editions  appeared  in  his 
lifetime,  it  seems  to  have  been  nearly  forgotten  for  more  than  fifty 
years  after  his  death.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
obscurity  of  the  woik,  which  was  increased  by  the  additions  published 
in  the  third  edition  (probably  by  Gennaro  Vico)  from  the  author's 
manuscripts,  which  are  frequently  inserted  in  places  where  they  in- 
terrupt and  destroy  the  argument.  But  notwithstanding  this  great 
defect,  the  work  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  modern 
literature.  In  England  the  work  seems  to  have  been  unknown,  until 
a  French  exposition  of  Vico's  system,  by  Michelet,  attracted  attention 


to  it,  and  induced  a  writer  in  the  '  Philological  Museum'  (ii.,  p.  626)  to 
give  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  his  philosophy  to  the  English  public. 
The  great  truth  which  he  endeavours  to  establish  iu  this  '  Scienza 
Nuova'  is  that  the  history  of  the  human  race  is  determined  by  laws 
which  are  as  certain  iu  their  operation  as  those  by  which  the  material 
world  is  governed.  He  sets  forth  these  laws  or  principles  in  the  form 
of  a  series  of  broad  assertions,  which  he  endeavours  to  demonstrate 
and  explain.  He  set  out  from  the  conviction  that  as  the  idea  of  the 
material  world  existed  in  the  Divine  intellect  previous  to  the  creation 
of  the  world,  so  there  must  also  have  existed  in  it  an  eternal  idea  of 
the  history  of  mankind  ;  and  this  idea  is  realised  and  manifested  in 
the  actual  events  of  history.  He  endeavours  to  prove  that  notwith- 
standing all  the  apparent  confusion  and  incoherence  in  human  affair?, 
that  eternal  idea  is  never  departed  from  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  a 
Divine  providence  is  discernible  throughout  the  history  of  mankind. 
It  is  a  philosophy  of  history  which  he  endeavours  to  establish.  After 
having  laid  down  his  principles,  he  proceeds  to  divide  history  into  great 
cycles  or  periods,  to  Bhow  the  characteristic  features  of  each,  and  the 
organic  progression  and  transition  from  tho  one  to  the  other.  He 
accomplishes  this  partly  by  appealing  to  the  facts  of  history,  and 
partly  to  general  principles  ;  and  while  on  the  one  hand  he  obtains 
results  which  are  profound  and  true,  on  the  other  hand  he  makes 
assertions  which  are  visionary  and  fanciful.  It  is  a  remarkable  cir> 
cumstance  that  Vico  has  stated  in  broad  outlines  things  which  F.  A. 
Wolf  and  Niebuhr  afterwards  reached  by  totally  different  processes 
and  without  having  any  knowledge  of  the  views  of  Vico  :  Wolf,  in 
regard  to  the  Homeric  poems ;  and  Niebuhr,  in  regard  to  the  early 
history  of  Rome.  It  betrays  a  want  of  the  knowledge  of  facts  to 
assert,  as  some  do,  that  Montesquieu,  or  Wolf,  or  Niebuhr  adopted 
the  views  of  Vico :  they  could  not  adopt  what  they  did  not  know. 
Besides  tho  1  Scienza  Nuova,'  Vico  wrote  some  other  works,  which 
bear  the  impress  of  his  original  genius  : — 1,  '  De  Antiquissma  Italorum 
Sapientia,'  Naples,  1710,  translated  into  Italian  by  Monti,  Milan,  1816. 
2,  'De  uno  Uuiversi  Juris  Principio  et  fine  uno,'  Naples,  4to,  1720.  3. 
A  Life  of  himself,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  his  'New 
Science,'  and  is  reprinted,  with  additions  by  himself  and  his  son,  in 
the  subsequent  editions  of  the  same  work.  A  collection  of  all  his 
works  was  edited  by  the  Marquis  de  Villa  Rosa,  at  Naples,  in  1818, 
and  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1S35.  A  clear  and  able  exposition 
of  the  'New  Science'  has  been  given  by  Michelet,  'Principes  de  la 
Philosophie  de  l'Histoire,  traduits  de  la  ''Scienza  Nuova,"  1827. 

VICO,  FRANCIS  DE.    [See  vol.  VI.  col.  1028.] 

VICQ-D  AZYR,  FELIX,  was  born  at  Valogne  in  1748.  His  father, 
who  was  a  physician  of  good  repute,  sent  him  to  study  philosophy  at 
Caen  and  medicine  at  Paris.  He  received  his  licence  to  practise  in 
1773,  and  directly  after  began  to  deliver  lectures  on  comparative 
anatomy,  during  the  vacation  from  the  regular  courses  of  lectures  of 
the  faculty.  In  consequence  however  of  some  dispute  with  the 
authorities  of  the  faculty,  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his  course, 
though  already  he  had  become  a  very  popular  teacher.  Upon  this, 
Antoine  Petit,  who  had  been  Vicq  d'Azyr's  instructor  in  anatomy, 
resigned  the  professorship  of  anatomy  at  the  Jardiu  des  Plantes, 
hoping  to  secure  the  appointment  of  his  pupil  to  be  his  successor.  In 
this  however  he  was  disappointed.  Portal,  through  the  influence  of 
Buffon,  was  elected,  and  Vicq-d'Azyr  was  obliged  to  limit  himself  to 
the  delivering  of  lectures  in  his  own  house.  These  were  well  attended, 
but  the  greatest  assistance  to  his  advancement  was  furnished  by  his 
marriage  with  a  niece  of  Daubeuton,  who  fell  in  love  with  him  iu 
return  for  his  politeness  in  assisting  her  when  she  once  fainted  in  the 
street.  Daubenton  furnished  him  with  all  that  was  necessary  for  the 
prosecution  or  comparative  anatomy  and  natural  history,  in  which  he 
was  actively  engaged,  and  the  results  of  which  he  published  in 
numerous  essays  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

In  1774  Vicq-d'Azyr  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences ;  and  in  1775,  through  the  influence  of  Lassonne,  he  was 
sent  to  investigate  and  endeavour  to  exterminate  a  murrain  which  was 
raging  among  the  cattle  in  the  south  of  France.  On  his  return  he 
formed  with  Lassonne  the  scheme  of  establishing  a  society  for 
carrying  on  at  all  times  similar  investigations  of  epidemics,  &c,  by 
correspondence  with  provincial  physicians ;  and  upon  their  plan  the 
Royal  Society  of  Medicine  was  founded  in  1776,  and  Vicq-d'Azyr  was 
chosen  perpetual  secretary.  This  engaged  him  for  a  time  in  an  angry 
dispute  with  the  faculty  of  medicine,  who  appear  to  have  done  their 
best  to  destroy  his  reputation ;  but  his  activity,  and  the  general  excel- 
lence of  the  numerous  essays,  eloges,  and  other  works  which  he  was 
constantly  publishing,  as  well  as  the  spirit  and  care  with  which  the 
society  was  managed,  obtained  for  him  a  constantly  increasing  cele- 
brity, and  in  1788  lie  was  chosen  to  succeed  Buffon  in  the  French 
Academy.  His  oration  in  honour  of  his  predecessor  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  (and  they  were'  very  numerous)  that  Vicq-d'Azyr 
delivered  in  honour  of  men  of  science.  In  1789  he  succeeded 
Lassonne  as  first  physician  to  the  queen,  and  it  is  said  that  his  devotion 
to  her  gave  him  reason  to  fear  the  rage  of  the  revolutionary  party  so 
much  that,  through  continual  anxiety,  his  health  began  to  fail.  To 
avoid  suspicion  he  took  part  with  the  followers  of  Robespierre,  aud 
having  accompanied  the  citizens  of  his  district  to  the  impious  mockery 
of  the  festival  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he  returned  home  seriously  ill, 
next  day  became  delirious,  and  died  on  the  20th  of  June  1794. 
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Vicq-d'Azyr' s  works  are  very  numerous",  and  wcro  nearly  ad  pub- 
lished together  by  Moreau  de  la  Sartlie,  with  the  title  '  (EuVTOS  do 
Vicq-d'Azyr,'  6  vols.  8vo,  I'aris,  1805,  with  a  quarto  volume  of  plates. 
'I'll.!  chief  of  them  are  as  follows  : — 1,  '  Observations  sur  les  Moycns 
.  .  .  pour  preserver  les  Animaux  sains  de  la  Contagion,'  12tno,  Bor- 
deaux, 1774.  2,  'La  Mddecine  des  liotes  h,  cornes,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Pari*, 
1781  :  this  was  published  by  order  of  the  government,  and  contains 
the  substance  of  several  previous  works  on  veterinary  medicine,  and 
especially  on  epizootic  diseases.  3,  '  Trait o  d'Anatomie  et  do  Physio- 
logie,  avec  des  planches  coloriees,'  folio,  I'aris,  1786.  This,  had  he 
been  able  to  complete  it,  would  have  been  a  truly  magnificent  work. 
Vicq-d'Azyr  proposed  to  illustrate  the  whole  of  physiology  by  a  series 
of  plates  of  natural  size,  but  the  work  did  not  go  beyond  this  first 
part,  containing  the  plates  of  the  brain,  which  are  executed  well, 
though  they  are  not  without  anatomical  errors,  ilis  other  principal 
writings  are  contained  in  essays  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academies  of 
Sciences  and  of  Medicine.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  former  academy  he 
published,  in  1774,  the  first  part  of  his  Memoirs  ou  the  Comparative 
Anatomy  of  Fish  and  Birds,  and  on  thu  Conversion  of  Muscle  iuto 
Fat  during  Life;  in  1774  the  conclusion  of  these  Memoirs,  and 
another  on  the  Structure  and  Physiulogy  of  the  Extremities  of  Man 
and  Quadrupeds  ;  in  1770  a  Memoir  ou  the  Comparative  Auatomy  of 
the  Ear;  in  1779  one  On  the  Organ  of  the  Voice;  in  1781,  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Mandril  and  some  other  Apes ;  in  1784,  Observations 
on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Clavicle.  All  these  contained 
many  new  and  important  facts ;  but  they  do  not  prove  that  Vicq-d'Azyr 
was  capable  of  working  out  the  great  general  truths  of  physiology.  In 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Medicine  his  essays  are  also  very  nume- 
rous, but  less  important  than  those  in  comparative  auatomy  :  in  these 
also  are  published  his  numerous  61oges  delivered  on  the  deaths  of 
members  of  the  society,  all  of  which  are  well  written,  and  some  are 
even  eloquent.  He  edited  the  two  volumes  of  the  anatomical  portion 
of  the  'Eneyclope'die  Mdthodique,'  to  which  he  contributed  several 
articles;  and  he  also  edited  the  first  volumes  of  the  medical  portion 
of  the  same  work,  in  which  there  are  also  several  articles  by  him,  I 
including  one  of  considerable  length  and  importance  with  the  title 
'Anatomie  Pathologique.'  Many  other  essays  were  published  in  other 
collections,  which  need  not  be  enumerated  :  the  last  which  he  wrote  j 
were,  Observations  on  the  Changes  of  the  Vitellus  during  Incubation,  ; 
and  a  Description  of  the  Genital  Organs  of  the  Duck,  which  appeared 
in  the  'Bulletin  de  la  Socie"te  Philomathique '  for  1793. 

(Eloge  of  Vicq-d'Azyr,  read  at  the  Society  of  Medicine  of  Paris, 
1798  ;  Deziemeris,  Dictionnaire  Historique  de  Medecinc,  &c.) 

VICTOR  I.,  a  native  of  Africa,  succeeded  Eleutherius  as  bishop  of 
the  Christian  congregation  at  Rome,  about  a.d.  185.    During  his 
episcopacy  Theodotus  wa3  expelled  the  Christian  congregation  of 
Rome,  for  asserting  the  mere  humanity  of  Christ.    Victor  had  a  warm 
controversy  with  the  churches  of  Asia,  and  especially  with  Poly  crates, 
bishop  of  Ephesus,  concerning  the  proper  timo  for  celebrating  the 
Easter  festival.    Irenanis,  bishop  of  Lyon,  remonstrated  iu  a  letter  to 
Victor  upon  his  intolerance  upon  this  occasion.    Victor  died  about 
197,  and  was  succeeded  by  Zephyrinus.    Some  say  that  he  died  a  j 
martyr,  but  the  word  martyr  was  often  used  by  the  early  Christian  j 
writers  to  signify  a  person  who  had  in  any  way  suffered  on  account  of  | 
the  Christian  faith. 

VICTOR  II.,  Gebhard,  bishop  of  Eichstadt,  and  a  friend  and 
adviser  of  Henry  III.  of  Germany,  was  chosen  by  the  clergy  of  Rome  [ 
to  succeed  Leo  IX.  in  1055.  The  monk  Hildebrandus  (afterwards 
Gregory  VII.),  who  had  suggested  the  choice,  was  sent  by  the  Romans 
to  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  emperor's  assent  to  the 
election,  which  is  said  to  have  been  given  with  some  reluctance,  as 
Henry  was  unwilling  to  part  with  his  adviser.  Victor,  having  pro- 
ceeded to  Italy,  assembled  a  council  at  Florence,  in  which  several 
abuses  in  the  discipline  of  the  clergy  were  condemned,  and  the  ordi- 
nances against  alienating  the  property  of  the  Church  were  renewed. 
Another  council  was  held  in  the  same  year  at  Tours,  at  which  Hilde- 
brand  presided  as  legate.  Berengcr  appeared  before  the  council,  and 
was  challenged  to  defend  bis  opinion  against  transubstantiation. 
Berenger  however  declined  doing  so,  and  he  professed  to  submit  to  | 
the  general  belief  of  the  Church  upon  the  matter  in  question. 
[Berexger.]  The  year  1055  was  a  busy  year  for  councils  :  a  council 
was  held  at  Lyon  against  simony;  another  at  Rouen  to  enforce  conti- 
nence among  priests;  and  another  at  Narbonne,  in  which  the  usurpers  1 
of  certain  possessions  of  the  Church  were  excommunicated.  Iu  the 
following  year,  1056,  Pope  Victor  went  to  Germany  at  the  desire  of 
Henry  III.,  and  was  there  present  at  the  death  of  the  emperor,  which 
took  place  iu  that  year.  Victor  remained  in  Germany  with  the 
dowager  empress  Agnes  and  her  infant  son  Henry  IV.  till  the  next 
spring.  1057,  when  he  returned  to  Italy.  Pope  Victor  died  at  Florence 
July  28,  1"57,  and  was  succeeded  by  Stephen  IX. 

VICTOR  III.,  Desideiuus.  abbot  of  Monte  Casino,  was  elected  by 
the  cardinals  as=emi>led  at  Salerno,  after  the  death  of  Gregory  VII., 
in  compliance  with  the  wish  expressed  by  that  pope  on  his  death-bed, 
in  1085.  Desiderius  however  declined  the  proffered  dignity,  and  the 
Church  remained  without  a  pontiff  till  Easter  of  the  following  year, 
1086,  when  Desiderius,  having  goue  to  Rome,  was  invented  with  the 
papal  garments  by  the  assembled  cardinals,  and  proclaimed  by  the 
name  of  Victor  III.    But  the  prefect  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  who 


had  pQWMtioD  of  the  Capitol,  and  who  supported  the  antipope 
Guibert,  who  had  been  already  set  up  iu  opposition  to  Gregory  VII., 
opposed  the  consecration  of  thu  new  pope.  After  four  days  L)e»ideriuii 
left  Rome  and  returned  to  Mouto  Casino,  having  depose  1  hit  pontifical 
robes  at  Terratina  and  renounced  his  dignity.  Luring  the  Lett  ',( 
thu  next  year,  1087,  a  council  was  held  at  Capua,  in  which  Desideriiii 
was  prevailed  upon  to  resume  the  papal  olfice  for  the  good  of  the 
Church.  The  new  pope  then  proceeded  toward*  Rome,  accompai.i  •! 
by  the  cardinals  and  many  of  the  Ifoinan  nobility,  and  by  a  body  of 
troops  given  to  him  by  the  Pritace  of  Capua,  and  by  Roger,  duke  of 
ApulUk  Ou  arriving  outside  of  Rome  they  defeated  the  troops  of  the 
antipope,  and  diove  him  away  from  the  Vatican.  On  the  Sunday  after 
the  Asceufion,  Pope  Victor  was  solemnly  crowned  in  St.  Peter's 
church,  after  which  he  returned  to  Monte  Casino,  as  the  city  of  Rome 
was  still  occupied  by  the.  partisans  of  the  antipope.  Soon  after  how- 
ever the  Countess  Matilda  arrived  near  Rome  from  Tuscany  with  a 
lar^e  force,  and  invited  1'opo  Victor  to  a  conference,  which  took  place 
in  the  Vatican  in  the  beginning  of  June.  On  St.  Barnabas'day,  11th 
of  June,  the  pope  and  the  countess,  having  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Tiber,  entered  Rome  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  peo;  le. 

On  the  eve  of  St.  Peter's-day,  28th  of  July,  a  messenger  from 
Henry  IV.  having  threatened  the  cousuls  and  senators  of  Rome  with 
the  displeasure  of  the  emperor  if  they  continued  to  adhere  to  Victor, 
the  llomans  turned  against  the  pope,  and  drove  him  aud  his  friends 
out  of  the  town.  Pope  Victor  however  retained  possession  of  the 
Vatican,  and  celebrated  mass  on  the  next  day  iu  St.  Peter's  church. 
A  few  days  after  Popo  Victor  thought  proper  to  abandon  Rome  alto- 
gether, and  withdrew  to  Monte  Casino,  aud  thence  to  Beneventum, 
where  he  held  a  council  iu  the  month  of  August,  in  which  he  anathe- 
matised the  antipope  Guibert,  as  well  as  Hugo,  archbishop  of  Lyon, 
who  had  declared  himself  for  the  antipope,  and  had  written  a  violent 
letter  to  the  Countess  Matilda,  in  which  he  strove  to  blacken  the 
character  of  Pope  Victor,  charging  him  with  ambition,  cunuing,  and 
other  vices.  This  letter,  which  is  inserted  in  Labbe's  '  Concilia,' 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  several  accusations  against  the  memory  of 
Pope  Victor,  which  are  found  iu  the  Chronicle  of  Augsburg  and  other 
compilations.  Whilst  the  council  was  sitting,  Pope  Victor  fell  dauger- 
ously  ill  of  dysentery.  He  hastened  back  to  his  favourite  residence  of 
Monte  Casino,  where  he  died  on  the  10th  of  September  1087,  after 
having  recommended  the  cardinals  who  were  about  him  to  choose 
Otho,  bishop  of  Ostia,  for  his  successor,  who  was  accordingly  elected 
by  the  name  of  Urban  II.  (Muratori,  'Annali  d'ltalia,'  and  the 
authorities  therein  quoted.) 

Pope  Victor  111.  is  better  known  in  the  history  of  learning  as 
Desiderius,  abbot  of  Monto  Casino.  In  his  convent  he  was  a  great 
collector  of  manuscripts;  he  employed  amanuenses  to  copy  the  works 
of  the  classics  ;  he  restored  or  rather  rebuilt  from  the  foundations 
the  church  and  part  of  the  convent  upon  a  much  larger  scale  than 
that  of  the  former  structure,  and  he  sent  to  Constantinople  for  skilful 
workmen  in  mosaic  and  joinery  to  assist  in  adorning  the  church. 

(Peregrinius,  Series  Abbatum  Cassinensium ;  Tiraboschi,  Storia  della 
Lettcrutura  Italiana.) 

VICTOR  IV.,  antipope.  Octavian,  cardinal  of  St.  Clement,  wa3 
set  up  by  a  small  faction  of  cardinals,  supported  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  I.,  in  opposition  to  Pope  Alexander  III.,  in  1159.  This 
created  a  schism  in  the  Church,  which  continued  even  after  the  death 
of  the  antipope  Victor,  which  took  place  in  1164.  [Frederick  I, 
Emperor.] 

VICTOR-AMADEUS  I.,  Duke  of  Savoy,  was  born  at  Turin,  on 
March  8th,  1587.  He  was  educated  in  the  court  of  Spain,  whence  he 
was  called  by  his  father,  Carlo-Emmanuel,  in  1614,  to  act  with  him 
in  the  war  against  France.  In  July,  1630,  on  his  father's  death  he 
succeeded  to  the  sovereignty,  and  early  in  1631  concluded  a  treaty 
at  Cherasco,  by  which  he  not  only  restored  peace  to  the  duchy,  but 
acquired  possession  of  Montferrato  and  Alba,  in  exchange  for 
Pinerolo  and  one  or  two  other  towns.  On  the  establishment  of  peace 
his  first  care  was  to  improve  his  dominions,  and  amon^  other  things 
he  re  established  the  university  of  Turin,  for  which  he  provided  a 
handsome  building,  and  drew  to  it  a  number  of  eminent  masters. 
In  1635  he  was  forced  by  the  threats  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  join 
the  French  in  their  contest  with  Spain,  on  account  of  the  Italian 
possessions.  Aftev  having  gained  two  victories  over  the  Spaniards, 
he  died  at  Verceil  on  October  7,  1637,  leaving  the  war  still  raging, 
and  two  infant  sons  by  his  wife  Christine,  daughter  of  Henri  IV.  of 
France ;  the  elder  of  whom,  Francesco-Giaciuta,  reigned  nominally  for 
a  year,  when  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Carlo-Emmanuel  II.,  on 
October  4,  1638. 

VICTOR-AMADEUS  II.,  the  son  of  Carlo-Emmanuel,  was  born  on 
May  14,  16  '6,  aud  succeeded  his  father  iu  June  1675,  the  government 
being  carried  on  under  the  regency  of  his  mother,  Francoise,  daughter 
of  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans  On  arriving  at  age  he  found  himself 
harassed  between  Louis  XIV.  of  France  on  the  odo  side  and  the 
house  of  Austria  on  the  other.  The  imperious  Louis  sent  him 
commauds  as  if  he  were  his  vassal.  Jn  1686  he  compelled  him  to 
Subdue  the  Valdenses,  a  task  effected  not  without  difficulty,  and 
with  great  cruelty :  their  sufferings  had  before  occasioned  the 
intervention  of  Cromwell,  and  the  production  of  Milton's  noble 
sonnet.    Louis  also  ordered  him  to  send  several  regiments  to  joia 
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bis  army  in  FlnnderB,  and  lastly  to  give  up  to  him  the  citadel  of 
Turin.  Victor-Amadeus  in  June  1690  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Spain 
and  Austria  against  France,  restored  the  Valdenses  to  their  homes 
and  their  privileges,  summoned  round  him  the  nobles  of  Piedmont, 
and  declared  war.  Being  joined  by  an  Austrian  force,  he  disputed 
every  inch  of  pround  against  the  French.  The  war  lasted  till  1695, 
when  Louis  XIV.,  by  fair  promises,  succeeded  in  detaching  the  duko 
of  Savoy  from  the  emperor.  The  peace  of  Ryswick  restored  peace 
to  Italy,  and  the  French  evacuated  all  the  territories  of  the  Duke, 
including  Pinerolo,  which  they  had  possessed  for  about  a  century. 
In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  Victor-Amadeus  sided  first 
with  the  French,  but  afterwards  joined  the  emperor,  because  he  con- 
sidered it  extremely  dangerous  for  his  dominions  to  allow  the  house 
of  Bourbon  to  become  possessed  of  the  Milanese  and  the  other 
Spanish  territories  in  Italy.  The  consequence  was  that  the  French 
armies  again  overran  and  devastated  Piedmont,  and  in  1706  besieged 
Turin,  which  made  a  noble  defence.  Victor-Amadeus,  being  joined  by 
the  Austrian  army  under  his  relative  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  defeated 
the  French  bebieging  army  on  the  7th  September  1706,  and  delivered 
Turin.  By  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  1713,  he  obtained  the  Valsesia,  the 
territory  of  Lomellina,  the  remainder  of  Moutt'errato,  and  other 
districts,  and  above  all  the  island  of  Sicily  with  the  title  of  king,  and 
he  was  crowned  at  Palermo,  in  December  1713.  By  the  subsequent 
treaty  of  Loudon,  Victor-Amadeus  gave  up  Sicily  to  the  emperor, 
and  received  in  exchange  the  island  of  Sardinia  with  the  title  of  a 
kingdom.  Thus  through  his  gallantry  and  perseverance  the  house 
of  Savoy  became  numbered  among  the  royal  houses  of  Europe. 
Victor-Amadeus  employed  the  peaceful  period  which  followed  to 
improve  the  administration,  to  recruit  his  finances,  and  to  encourage 
agriculture  and  iudu.-try.  Through  his  care  the  cultivation  of  the 
mulberry-tree  and  the  rearing  of  silkworms  attained  in  Piedmont 
that  perfection  which  they  still  maintain.  He  also  reformed  the 
university  of  Turin,  founded  several  colleges,  and  built  the  palace  of 
the  Superga.  On  September  2,  1730,  Victor-Amadeus  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  son  Carlo-Emmanuel  III.  and  retired  to  the  villa  of  Monca- 
lieri.  In  1731,  having  made  an  attempt  to  remount  his  throne,  he  was 
arrested  and  confined  for  some  time,  but  at  length  remitted  to  his 
residence  at  Moncalieri.  where  he  died  October  30,  1  732.  Distinguished 
bo:h  as  a  general  and  a  statesman,  he  was  well  worthy  of  being 
the  fir=t  king  of  hia  dynasty.  King  Victor-Amadeus  was  married 
to  Anne  Marie  of  Orleans,  daughter  of  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans, 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Charles  1. 
of  Eugland.  This  alliance  is  the  origin  of  the  connection  between  the 
house  uf  Savoy  and  the  royal  family  of  Great  Britain. 

VICTOR-AMADEUS  III.,  son  of  Carlo-Emmanuel  III.,  was  born 
on  June  26,  1726,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  February  1773.  He 
early  displayed  a  fondness  for  military  parade  and  exercises,  and  he 
increased  his  army  in  time  of  profound  peace.  The  finances  became 
exhausted,  the  public  debt  increased,  and  fresh  taxes  were  laid  on 
the  people.  The  king  greatly  favoured  the  nobles,  giving  to  them 
almost  exclusively  the  public  offices,  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical. 
At  the  same  time  Victor-Amadeus  eucouraged  useful  studies ;  he 
re  organised  the  public  colleges  and  schools  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits;  and  he  appointed  fit  professors  to  the  chairs  of  the 
university  of  Turin.  The  storms  of  the  French  revolution  rendered 
the  end  of  his  reign  calamitous;  he  lost  Savoy  and  Nice  in  1792, 
Oneglia  in  1794,  and  after  two  years  more  of  a  desultory  but  sangui- 
nary warfare  along  the  line  of  the  Alps,  in  which  the  Piedmoutese 
troops  displayed  their  accustomed  valour  and  discipline,  the  line  of 
defence  formed  by  the  Alps  was  turned  by  the  French  passing  through 
the  Liguriau  Apennines,  and  the  revolutionary  torrent  poured  down 
into  the  plains  of  the  Po.  [Bonaparte,  Napoleon.]  King  Victor- 
Amadeus  was  induced  to  conclude  a  hasty  peace,  which  left  his 
dominions  at  the  mercy  of  the  French.  He  died  soon  after,  on 
October  16,  1796,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Carlo-Emmanuel  IV. 

VICTOR,  CLAUDE  PERRIN,  Duke  of  Belluno  and  Marshal  of 
France,  was  born  at  La  Marcbe,  in  the  department  of  the  Vosges,  on 
the  7th  of  December  1764.  He  was  seventeen  years  of  age  when,  on 
the  16th  of  December  1781  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  4th 
regiment  of  artillery,  at  that  time  in  garrison  at  Auxonne.  He  had 
obtained  his  discharge  when  the  first  events  of  the  Revolution  of  1789 
occurred;  but,  animated  with  the  warlike  spirit  which  then  pervaded 
the  French  nation,  he  again  eagerly  sought  for  military  employment, 
and  entered  as  a  volunteer  the  third  battalion  of  the  department  of 
the  Drome.  A  few  months  sufficed  for  this  young  and  intrepid  soldier 
to  raise  himself  from  the  lowest  rank  to  that  of  adjutant-major  and 
chef  de  bataillon.  With  the  battalion  under  his  command  he  distin- 
guished himself  at  Coarara,  by  foiling  the  attack  of  three  thousand 
Piedmontese  and  a  regiment  of  emigrants.  At  the  head  of  the  same 
battalion  he  obtained  considerable  success,  in  1793,  at  the  siege  of 
Toulon  ;  under  the  orders  of  General  Lapoye,  he  gained  the  important 
heights  of  Pharon,  and  afterwards,  with  similar  good  fortune  attacked 
the  fort  L'Aiguillette,  the  capture  of  which  greatly  contributed  to  the 
favourable  issue  of  the  siege.  These  brilliant  actions,  in  which  he  was 
twice  wounded,  were  rewarded  by  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  adju- 
tant-general. Transferred  to  the  army  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  with 
the  rank  of  general  of  brigade,  he  rendered  himself  conspicuous  for 
his  skill  and  bravery  at  the  sieges  of  Collioura  (June  5,  1794)  and 


Rosas  (January  2,  1795).  After  the  termination  of  the  war  between 
France  and  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  on  the  22nd  of  July 
1795,  Victor  joined  the  army  of  Italy.  The  courage  which  he  dis- 
plaved  in  the  several  battles  of  that  campaign,  and  particularly  in  the 
action  at  Borghetto  (May  30,  179G),  brought  him  under  the  favourable 
notice  of  Bonaparte,  who  gave  him  every  opportunity  for  further  dis- 
tinction by  entrusting  him  with  the  management  of  manoeuvres  as 
honourable  as  they  were  perilous.  His  conduct  during  the  sanguinary 
engagements  which  took  place  at  Cossaria  and  Mondovi  (April  5  and 
16,  1796),  justified  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
chief,  and  were  recognised  by  the  government  at  Paris  in  a  flattering 
letter  which  they  sent  him.  The  following  jear,  by  a  series  of  skilful 
manoeuvres,  he  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  obtained  by  Massena 
[Massena,  MARSHAL]  over  the  Austrian  general  Wnrmser  at  Corona 
(August  11,  1797).  It  was  on  account  of  his  successes  during  this 
campaign,  of  which  we  have  enumerated  a  very  small  portion,  that  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  In  this  capacity  he 
powerfully  seconded  the  operations  directed  by  General  Lannes  against 
the  Papal  States  [Lannes].  Alter  def.  ating  the  Roman  troops  on  the 
river  Seiio,  he  occupied  with  the  troops  un  ier  his  command  the  towns 
of  F  aenza,  and  Ceseua ;  he  afterwards  marched  against  Ancona  with  a 
detachment  of  twelve  hundred  men,  and  captured  it  without  a  shot 
being  fired,  though  it  was  defended  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  a  garrison  of  five  thousand  degenerate  Romans. 
"General  Victor,"  says  Napoleon,  "crossed  the  Po  at  Borgo  Forte,  at 
the  head  of  four  thousand  infantry  and  six  hundred  horse,  and  formed 
a  junction  at  Bologna  with  the  Italiau  division  of  four  thousand  men, 
under  General  Lahoz.  These  nine  thousand  men  were  quite  sufficient 
to  conquer  the  States  of  the  Church."  (Montholon,  '  History  of  the 
Captivity  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,'  vol.  iL,  p.  56.) 

After  the  peace  of  Cainpo  Formio,  General  Victor  was  appointed  to 
the  difficult  command  of  the  province  of  La  Vendee.  By  his  skilful 
dispositions,  and  by  his  conciliatory  but  firm  and  decisive  conduct,  he 
maintained  the  tranquillity  of  that  country.  Being  recalled  in  1798 
to  the  army  of  Italy,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  division.  In  the 
following  year  he  acquired  fresh  renown  at  the  engagement  of  Santa 
Lucia  (March  30,  1799).  Shortly  after  this  battle  he  received  orders 
to  cross  the  Apennines,  and  to  facilitate  the  retreat  of  the  French 
army  of  Naples  through  the  valley  of  the  Bormida;  in  eflecting  this 
movement  bis  division  was  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Piedmontese 
insurgents  in  the  narrow  and  difficult  passes  of  those  mountains;  his 
troops  however  bravely  repelled  this  attac  i  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and,  after  surmounting  great  dangers,  he  was  enabled  to  effect  a 
junction  with  the  army  under  the  command  of  General  Macdonald. 
[Macdonald,  Marshal.]  Victor  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
engagement  on  the  banks  of  the  Trebbia,  which  proved  disastrous  to 
the  French.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Pari-  by  General  Moreau,  to 
solicit  from  the  Directory  reinforcements  for  the  army  in  Italy.  On 
the  failure  of  his  mission,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  resumed  the  com- 
mand of  his  division,  which  acquired  fresh  laurels  at  the  battle  of 
Bassauo,  where  it  formed  part  of  the  centre  under  the  command  of 
General  Championet. 

At  the  memorable  battle  of  Marengo,  the  division  of  Victor  formed 
part  of  the  advanced  guard ;  to  the  bravery  and  perseverance  which 
he  displayed  on  this  occasion  may  in  a  great  measure  be  ascribed  the 
favourable  issue  of  this  long-disputed  engagement.  His  services  were 
rewarded  by  the  presentation  of  a  sabre  of  honour,  on  which  was 
inscribed  a  flattering  testimonial  to  his  merit.  He  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  Batavian  army,  with  the  rank  of  second  in  command ; 
his  conduct  in  that  campaign,  though  unmarked  by  any  brilliant 
exploit,  was  such  as  to  maintain  the  high  reputation  he  had  acquired. 

After  the  peace  of  Amiens  he  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Denmark  as 
ambassador  from  the  First  Consul.  He  held  this  office  till  1806,  when, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Prussia,  he  was  appoiuted  to  the 
command  of  the  tenth  corps  of  the  grand  army.  A  wound,  which  he 
received  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  did  not  prevent  him  from  airecting  in 
person  the  operations  of  the  corps  under  his  command  during  this 
short  but  brilliant  campaign ;  and  he  powerfully  contributed  to  the 
victory  obtained  over  the  combined  forces  of  the  Prussians  and 
Russians  at  Pulstuck  (December  26,  1806).  In  this  campaign  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  a  body  of  partisans,  but  by  means  of  an  exchange  he 
speedily  recovered  his  liberty.  The  following  year  was  marked  by  the 
great  battle  of  Friedland  (June  14),  iu  which  Victor,  at  the  head  of  the 
first  corps  of  the  grand  army,  so  greatly  distinguished  himself,  that 
Napoleon,  on  the  field  of  battle,  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  marshal 
of  the  empire. 

After  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  (July  6-9,  1807),  Marshal  Victor  was 
appointed  governor  of  Berlin,  a  government  including  the  greater  part 
of  Prussia.  This  office,  which  he  held  for  fifteen  months,  was  one 
which  afforded  many  temptations  to  an  abuse  of  power,  but  he  appears 
to  have  exercised  his  authority  with  dignity  and  moderation. 

In  1808  he  was  intrusted  by  Napoleon  with  the  command  of  the 
first  corps  of  the  French  army  in  Spain.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  m 
that  country  he  obtained  im  portant  advantages  over  the  Spaniards  in  the 
engagements  of  Epinosa  (November  10  and  11,  1808),  Sommo  Sierra 
(November  30),  and  Madrid  (December  4).  On  the  13th  of  January 
1809  he  routed  the  remnants  of  the  Spanish  army  which  had  been 
defeated  at  Tudela,  but  which,  reinforced  by  fresh  levies  from  the 
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provinces  of  Murcia  and  Valencia,  had  taken  up  a  menacing  poiition 
at  UcL  8.  In  thil  engagement  upwards  of  three  hundred  officers, 
including  two  generals,  and  twelve  thousand  soldierB,  were  made 
prisoners  ;  all  the  enemy's  artillery  and  thirty  standards  were  captured 
by  the  French.  According  to  the  Spanish  accounts,  this  victory  was 
stained  by  the  exerci-e  of  wanton  cruelty  towards  tiie  prisoners,  in 
retaliation  for  similar  cruelty  exercised  on  former  occasion!  by  the 
Spaniards  towards  the  French.  (Napier,  '  History  of  the  Peninsular 
War,' vol.  ii.,  p.  10).  At  Medelin  (M,.reh  28,  18(1!)),  Marshal  Victor 
obtained  another  important  victory  over  the  Spanish  army  under 
General  Cuesta,  in  which  six  thousand  Spaniards  are  said  to  have 
fallen,  and  three  thousand  to  have  been  taken  prisoners.  He  wa8 
afterwards  sent  with  his  division  to  the  support  of  the  army  of  Marshal 
Soult  in  1'ortugal ;  but  he  had  scarcely  entered  that  country  when  ho 
was  obliged  to  effect  a  retreat.  Having  formed  a  junction  with  the 
troops  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Marshal  Jourdan,  and  General  Sebastiani, 
he  was  induced  to  attack  the  army  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  winch  was 
advancing  into  Spain.  The  issue  prov.  d  disastrous  to  the  French 
arms;  after  a  long-contested  and  sanguinary  engagement,  Victor  was 
defeated  at  Talavera  de  la  1-ieyna  (July  28,  1809).  Victor  having 
however  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Marshal  Ney  and  Mortier,  and 
the  British  army  being  obliged  to  retire  before  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  enemy,  the  Frencii  were  again  enabled  to  occupy  the  town  of 
Talavera.  To  the  credit  of  the  French  commander  of  Talavera,  it  may 
be  stated  that  a  large  number  of  sick  and  wounded  English  soldiers 
were  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness. 

On  February  4,  1810,  the  duty  of  investing  Cadiz  was  assigned  to 
Marshal  Victor,  whom  Napoleon  had  created  Duke  of  Belluno ;  he 
conducted  the  operations  of  this  siege  with  skill  and  perseverance,  but 
though  protracted  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  they  finally  proved 
unavailing.  In  1812  he  was  summoned  from  the  blockade  of  this  town 
to  join  the  grand  army  deetiued  for  the  expedition  to  Russia,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  ninth  division.  His  name  stands 
conspicuous  in  the  aunals  of  this  disastrous  campaign.  During  the 
retreat  he  rendered  the  most  important  services  to  the  French  army, 
and  in  particular  at  the  perilous  passage  of  the  Beresina  (November  28, 
1812),  where,  with  six  thousand  men,  he  successfully  resisted  the 
efforts  of  General  Wittgenstein  [Wittgenstein]  and  thirty  thousand 
Russiaus.  His  courage  in  this  action  was  rendered  more  remarkable 
by  his  humanity.  Being  recalled,  on  the  approach  of  evening,  from 
the  position  which  he  occupied  at  Stoudziancka,  he  took  upon  himself 
to  disobey  his  orders,  and  remained  there  duriug  the  whole  night,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  every  assistance  to  the  remnants  of  the  French 
army  which  had  not  yet  effected  the  passage  of  the  river.  At  daybreak 
he  skilfully  managed  to  evacuate  this  position,  without  loss  of  either 
baggage  or  artillery,  taking  with  him  the  wounded  and  a  large  number 
of  camp  followers,  who,  without  his  humane  aid,  must  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  pursuing  enemy. 

The  following  year,  Marshal  Victor  commanded  the  second  division 
of  Napoleon's  army  :  to  the  conduct  of  that  division  at  the  battle  of 
Dresden  (August  20,  1813)  the  victory  the  French  there  obtained  has 
generally  been  attributed.  With  the  same  division  he  likewise  greatly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Wachau  (October  16,  1813), 
Leipzig  (October  18,  19),  and  Hanau  (October  30).  After  the  passage 
of  the  Rhine  had  been  effected  by  the  French  army.  Marshal  Victor 
was  actively  employed  in  putting  in  an  efficient  state  of  defence  the 
strong  places  of  Alsace  and  the  Frauche  Comtek ;  he  also  for  a  long 
time  bravely  opposed  the  entrance  of  the  Russian  army  into  France. 
Compelled  at  length  to  fall  back  upon  the  Meuse,  he  effected  this 
movement  with  his  usual  skill.  He  afterwards  dislodged  the  allies 
from  the  position  they  had  taken  up  at  St.  Dizier  (January  27,  1814), 
and  drove  them  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  from  the  village  of 
Brienne.  During  the  whole  campaign  he  zealously  seconded  the 
eflorts  of  Napoleon  and  the  French  army  in  checking  the  advance  of 
the  allies.  On  the  9th  of  February  he  marched  his  troops  towards  the 
Seine,  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  co-operating  with  the  move- 
ments of  his  chief,  and  sustained  his  high  character  as  a  soldier  in  the 
defence  of  the  bridge  of  Nogent  (February  11,  1814)  and  in  the  actions 
of  Nangia  (February  17)  and  Villeneuve  le  RoL  His  failure  in  dis- 
lodging the  aides  from  Montereau,  where  he  bad  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  son-in-law,  General  Chateau,  exposed  him  to  the  displeasure 
of  the  emperor,  who  deprived  bim  of  his  command.  The  marshal,  it 
is  said,  refused  to  leave  the  service,  and  observed  with  emotion  to  his 
chief,  that  "  he  had  once  been  a  private  soldier,  that  he  had  not  for- 
gotten the  use  of  the  musket,  and  would  again  take  bis  place  in  the 
ranks."  The  emperor,  moved  by  this  proof  of  his  fidelity,  put  him  at 
the  head  of  two  brigades  of  his  guard,  with  which  he  distinguished 
himself  a  few  days  after  at  the  battle  of  Craonne,  where  he  was  severely 
wounded,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  field. 

When  the  success  of  the  allies  and  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  had 
replaced  the  Bourbon  dynasty  on  the  throne,  he  was  among  the  first 
to  offer  them  his  allegiance,  and  was  rewarded  by  an  appointment  to 
the  command  of  the  second  military  division.  On  the  return  of  Napo- 
leon from  Elba,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  allowed  himself 
to  speak  of  the  creator  of  his  fortunes  in  terms  which  reflect  high 
discredit  upon  his  character  :  he  describes  him  as  "the  man  who  has 
tyrannised,  desolated,  and  betrayed  France  during  twelve  years;"  aud 
he  urges  every  Frenchman  to  pursue  to  the  utmost  not  only  this 
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tyrant,  but  "  his  satellites  who  have  accompanied  him  on  his  plundering 
excursion."  Independently  of  the  iii«r.ititu>l<;  which  tab  language 
betrays,  it  evinces  a  singular  want  of  discernment,  coming  frorn  one 
who  had  onco  been  among  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  satellite". 
He  afterwards  followed  the  examples  of  Marshals  lierthier  and  Mar- 
moot  in  accompanying  Louis  XVI II.  to  Ghent.  [Louis  X  VI J  I.]  On 
the  second  restoration,  he  was  created  a  peer  of  France,  and  appointed 
one  of  the  four  major  generals  of  the  royal  guard.  Ho  was  also 
unfortunately  conspicuous  as  the  president  of  the  commission  charged 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  his  former  brethreu-iu-arms  during  tho 
Hundred  Days.  [Ney,  Marshal.]  In  that  capacity  he  is  reported  to 
have  displayed  an  unnecessary  and  pertinacious  severity.  In  1-,1'< 
Marshal  Victor  wiib  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  sixteenth  mili- 
tary divi-iou  of  France.  In  1821  he  was  named  by  Louis  XVIII. 
minister  of  the  war  department.  In  this  capacity  he  altogether  disap- 
pointed the  expectations  to  which  his  military  talents  had  given  rise  ; 
he  alienated  the  affections  of  tho  new  army  as  effectually  as  he  had 
done  those  of  the  old,  and  lost  the  little  popul.rity  he  had  hitherto 
enjoyed.  He  actively  promoted  the  expedition  to  Spain  of  1828 
[SuoHET],  and  having  retired  from  the  ministry,  accompanied  the  army 
as  second  in  command  to  the  Duke  of  Angoulume.  Alter  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830  [Charles  X.]  he  ceas  d  to  take  any  active  part  in  public 
affairs ;  though  ho  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  goverum-ut  of  Louis 
Philippe,  he  attached  himself  to  the  legitimist  party,  aud  appears  on 
one  occasion  to  have  been  seriously  compromised,  with  several  of  the 
leading  men  of  that  party,  in  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Bourbon 
claimant  to  the  throne  of  France.  He  died  on  the  3rd  of  March 
1841. 

The  position  occupied  by  Marshal  Victor  among  the  generals  of 
Napoleon  is  not  a  very  high  one.  Though  his  services  to  the  Imperial 
cause  were  numerous,  and  many  of  his  exploits  were  brilliant,  he  ia 
rather  distinguished  as  a  brave  soldier  than  as  a  skilful  commander. 
At  the  head  of  a  division  ho  executed  with  boldness  and  precision  the 
movements  indicated  to  him  by  his  chief,  but  he  was  devoid  of  the 
military  genius  requisite  to  originate  a  skilful  plan  of  battle.  Hence, 
in  a  separate  command,  as  in  many  instances  iu  the  Peninsular  War, 
he  was  generally  unsuccessful.  He  does  not  however  appear  to  have 
merited  the  very  harsh  remark  made  cone  rning  him  by  Napoleon, 
which  O'Meara  records  :  "  Victor  tStait  une  bete  sans  talens  et  sans 
tete."  ('Napoleon  in  Exile,'  vol.  i.,  p.  511.)  Such  a  judgment  proba- 
bly escaped  Napoleon  under  the  influence  of  the  feelings  which  Victor's 
conduct,  on  his  return  from  Elba,  had  excited.  It  is  indeed  scarcely 
possible  that  it  was  the  real  estimate  he  had  formed  of  this  general's 
military  character,  since  he  had  raised  him  from  the  position  of  a 
private  soldier  to  the  highest  dignities  of  his  empire  ;  dignities  which 
were  in  every  case  the  reward  of  some  species  of  merit,  aud  not  the 
mere  fancy  of  favouritism. 

VICTOR-EMMANUEL  I.,  King  of  Sardinia,  was  born  on  July  24, 
1759,  the  second  sou  of  Victor-Aeuadeus  III.,  and  duriug  his  father's 
life  bore  the  title  of  Duke  of  Aosta.  •  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
war  undertaken  by  his  father  against  the  French  revolutionists,  and 
gained  some  advantages  over  them,  but  was  at  length  compelled  to 
retreat  before  their  power.  When  his  father  concluded  a  peace  with 
Bonaparte  in  1796,  he  refused  to  agree  to  it,  and  withdrew  to  Southern 
Italy.  Carlo-Emmanuel  IV.,  who  succeeded  Victor-Amadeus  III., 
abdicated  in  1802,  aud  Victor-Emmanuel  assumed  his  brother's 
titles,  but  remained  at  Cag.iari  in  the  island  of  Sardinia  under 
British  protection,  till  1S14,  when  he  returned  to  Turin.  The  treaty 
of  Paris  in  1814,  restored  to  him  Nice  and  the  half  of  Savoy  ;  by 
that  of  1815  he  obtained  the  remainder  of  Savoy  ;  aud  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  gave  him  the  sovereignty  over  Genoa.  The  Piedmontese 
expected  now  an  adoption  of  the  French  institutions  to  which  they 
had  been  for  some  time  accustomed,  but  the  government  by  degrees 
replaced  them  by  the  old  laws.  This  occasioned  discontents,  to  w  hich 
the  persecutions  commenced  against  the  Valdenses  and  the  Jews 
added  fresh  cause.  The  contests  between  the  supporters  of  the  old 
aud  the  new  ideas  of  government,  occasioned  the  formation  of  » 
number  of  secret  societies,  and  at  lei.gth  on  March  21,  1831,  a 
revolution  took  place.  As  Victor-Emmanuel  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new  constitution  adopted  by  the 
military,  he  abdicated  on  March  23,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Carlo-Felix,  who  was  followed  by  Carlo- Alberto.  Victor- Emmanuel  L 
died  at  Moncalieri  on  January  10,  1824. 

*V1CT0R-EMMANUEL  II.  was  born  on  March  14,  1S20,  the  son 
of  Carlo- Alberto.  Carefully  educated  by  his  father  he  took  as  crown- 
prince  an  active  share  in  all  the  political  movements  of  1S4S,  and  by  his 
father's  side  witnessed  the  campaign  against  Austria,  uutil  the  loss  of 
the  fatal  battle  of  Novara  occasioned  his  father  to  abdicate  the  throne. 
On  March  23,  1849,  he  formally  assumed  the  crown  under  the  most 
trjing  circumstances,  with  an  unsuccessful  war  iu  progress,  and 
bitter  political  domestic  factious  in  active  existence.  He  however 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Austria  without  any 
humiliating  concessions,  and  in  setting  bounds  to  the  wishes  of  the 
extreme  democratic  party  by  carrying  out  strictly  and  with  a  ra^< 
conscientiousness  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  given  bv  hit 
father,  and  by  endeavouring  to  uphold  and  advance  the  formation  ol 
a  liberal  public  opinion.  Alike  against  the  requisitions  of  foreign 
powers,  and  the  eflorts  of  the  ultra-Romanist  portion  of  the  eccleaiaS" 
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tical  party  at  homo,  lie  has  maintained  a  government,  by  constitutional 
means,  by  which  a  large  amount  of  freedom  has  been  secured. 
Austria,  it  is  said,  proffered  him  the  possession  of  Parma,  if  he  would 
annul  the  constitution,  which  offer  he  unhesitatingly  rejected;  but 
when  Genoa  revolted,  expelled  his  garrison,  and  established  a  pro- 
visional government,  he  at  once  adopted  the  most  vigorous  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection.  General  della  Marmora  was 
sent  with  a  large  force  to  besiege  it ;  he  reduced  it  to  submission  ; 
aud  then  Victor-Emmanuel  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  inhabitants 
by  justice  anil  mildness,  and  by  efforts  to  increase  their  trade  and 
prosperity.  The  kingdom  was  suffering  from  the  many  misfortunes 
of  the  past  period,  and  particularly  from  those  inflicted  by  the  last 
war ;  he  took  the  best  means  for  repairing  them  by  adopting  and 
carrying  into  practice  many  of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  and  the 
construction  of  railroads,  in  order  to  promote  the  industry  of  his 
people.  His  efforts  have  been  remarkably  successful;  and  while  all  the 
rest  of  Italy  lias  been  the  scene  of  continually  recurring  conspiracies 
and  insurrections,  his  dominions  have  been  latterly  exempt  from  them, 
if  we  except  an  impotent  attempt  in  Genoa,,  in  1857,  to  seine  a  fort,  in 
which  strangers  were  chiefly  concerned.  His  greatest  difficulty  has 
arisen  from  the  priestly  party,  who  have  opposed  themselves  to  the 
toleration  he  has  introduced,  and  by  whose  efforts  the  kingdom  has 
been  placed  under  a  species  of  excommunication  by  the  see  of  Rome  ; 
a  measure  that  has  produced  little  or  no  ill  effect  on  his  subjects. 
In  1854,  when  Genoa  was  attacked  by  cholera,  the  example  he  set  in 
his  efforts  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  won  him  the  esteem  of  all 
parties,  and  indeed  his  most  extreme  political  opponents  are  forward 
in  their  acknowledgments  of  his  excellent  qualities  as  a  monarch. 
In  January  1855  he  signed  a  convention  with  Franco  and  England 
by  which  ho  became  a  partaker  in  the  war  against  Russia  for  the 
defence  of  Turkey.  A  Sardinian  force  was  despatched  to  the  Crimea 
under  General  della  Marmora,  where  it  greatly  distinguished  itself 
in  several  actions,  and  particularly  at  the  battle  of  Tchernaya.  Sar- 
dinia has  in  consequence  taken  an  active  part  in  all  the  negociations 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Turkish  affairs;  and  at  the  Conference  at 
Paris,  the  ambassador  laid  before  the  assembled  representatives  of 
the  various  states  au  able  paper  on  the  troubled  state  of  Italy. 
The  Sardinian  states,  from  the  wise  use  they  have  made  of  their 
constitutional  freedom,  are  looked  up  to  by  the  real  patriots  of  Italy, 
as  their  guide  in  the  acquisition  of  a  beneficial  liberty.  In  1842,  he 
married  an  arch-duchess  of  Austria,  who  died  in  January  1855,  several 
children  still  surviving  her.  Iu  November  1855  he  visited  England, 
where  he  met  with  a  cordial  reception  from  the  public  as  well  as 
from  the  royal  family.    [See  Supplement.] 

VICTOR,  SEXTUS  AURELIUS.  [Aureltos  Victor.] 
•VICTORIA,  ALEXANDRINA,  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  born  at  Kensington  Palace,  May  24, 
1819.  The  Queen  is  the  only  child  of  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  the  fourth 
son  of  George  III.,  and  of  Maria  Louisa  Victoria,  a  daughter  of  Francis, 
Duke  of  SaxeCoburg  Saalfeld.-  The  Duchess  of  Kent,  who  is  the  Bister 
of  Leopold,  King  of  Belgium,  was  the  widow  of  the  Prince  of  Leiningeu, 
on  whose  death  in  1814,  she  had  been  left  the  guardian  of  her  youthful 
Eons  and  the  ruler  of  their  territory,  both  which  duties  she  fulfilled 
with  remarkable  care  and  prudence.  The  Duke  of  Kent  died  on 
January  23, 1820,  having  his  widow  in  charge  of  their  infant  daughter. 
From  the  earliest  age  the  young  princess  was  taught  to  seek  health 
by  exercise  and  temperance;  to  acquire  fearlessness  even  from  her 
amusements,  such  as  riding  and  sailing;  to  practise  a  wise  economy 
united  to  a  discriminating  charity  ;  to  cultivate  a  self-reliance  that 
should  render  her  independent  of  and  superior  to  mere  favourites 
and  flatterers.  As  she  advanced  in  years  her  intellectual  development 
was  provided  for  with  equal  care,  under  the  additional  superintendence 
of  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland.  A  knowledge  of  music,  languages, 
and  some  science,  especially  botany,  was  imparted  to  her ;  and  her 
father  having  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  belonged  to  the  Whig 
party,  her  political  instruction  was  chiefly  derived  from  that  source,  and 
Viscount  Melbourne  has  had  the  credit  of  grounding  her  thoroughly 
in  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution.  On  the  accession  of 
Victoria  to  the  throne  on  June  20,  1837,  she  found  Lord  Melbourne  at 
the  head  of  the  government,  and  she  willingly  continued  him  in  that 
post.  On  February  10, 1840,  the  Queen  was  married  to  Prince  Albert- 
Franz-August-Karl-Emmanuel,  the  second  son  of  Ernst-Anton-Karl- 
Ludwig,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  On  November  21,  the  Princess 
Royal  was  born,  who  is  now  (September  1857)  betrothed  to  the 
presumptive  heir  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  On  November  9,  1841, 
was  born  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales ;  on  April  25,  1843,  Alice 
Maud  Mary;  on  August  6,  1844,  Alfred  Ernest  Albert;  on  May  25, 
1846,  Helena  Augusta  Victoria;  on  March  18,  1848,  Louisa  Caroline 
Alberta;  on  May  1,  1850,  Arthur  William  Patrick  Albert;  on  April 
1,  1853,  Leopold  George  Duncan  Albert;  and  on  April  15,  1857, 
Beatrice  Mary  Victoria  Feodore.  In  her  private  life  Queen  Victoria 
has  uniformly  practised  the  virtues  inculcated  in  her  childhood.  She 
has  always  displayed  a  considerate  kindness,  her  name  appearing  as  a 
contributor  to  every  beneficent  project;  a  wise  economy  alike  removed 
from  meanness  and  extravagance ;  a  love  for  the  beauties  of  nature, 
as  *bown  by  her  s-lection  of  her  residences  at  Osborne,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  of  Balmoral,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  by  her 
repeated  excursions  by  land  and  sea,  to  visit  the  most  remarkable 


spots  of  her  own  kingdom  as  well  as  those  of  others;  and  a  patronago 
of  the  hue  and  industrial  arts. 

We  have  considered  it  desirable,  in  the  instance  of  our  present 
queen,  when  the  public  events  of  the  reign  so  completely  belong  to 
our  own  immediate  times,  to  deviate  from  the  plan  which  has  been 
pursued  in  the  biographies  of  the  other  English  sovereigns.  A 
connected  historical  sketch  could  scarcely  be  given  without  some 
expression  of  opinion  ;  and  we  thereforo  prefer  to  notice,  in  the  dry 
form  of  a  chronological  table,  the  most  prominent  circumstances  of 
the  past  twenty  years.  The  historian  of  this  remarkable  period  will 
point  to  it  as  an  epoch  of  unparalleled  progress  in  all  that  makes  a 
nation  prosperous  and  great.  He  will  describe  the  steady  advance  of 
the  most  enlarged  principles  of  political  action,  without  the  slightest 
disturbance  of  that  respect  for  law  and  order,  in  the  absence  of  which 
no  accession  of  freedom  can  bo  permanent.  He  will  mark  a  growth 
of  industrial  prosperity  so  mighty  and  so  rapid,  that  it  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  a  people  living  under  the  stability  of  a  monarchy  and 
the  liberty  of  a  representative  government.  He  will  see  the  happiest 
development  of  the  aim  at  an  universal  social  improvement,  not  to  be 
effected  by  sudden  changes,  but  with  an  accelerated  energy  at  every 
step,  which  gives  the  hope  that  the  inequalities  in  the  condition  of  the 
people  may  become  far  less  onerous  than  in  any  previous  period,  and 
eventually  produce  a  community  more  united  by  common  interests 
than  any  other  in  the  world.  He  will  dwell  upon  the  progress  of  the 
civilising  Arts — how  Music  has  again  become  an  enjoyment  for  all; 
how  Painting  has  received  a  more  important  impulse  in  the  extension 
of  taste,  than  it  ever  derived  from  mere  patronage ;  how  the  higher 
branches  of  Art  have  come  to  the  aid  of  manufactures;  how,  if 
Literature  has  become  less  bold  and  original,  it  has  applied  itself  to 
the  advance  of  the  knowledge  and  amusement  of  a  body  of  readers, 
who  have  increased  tenfold  since  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  crown. 
Above  all,  it  will  record  the  growth  of  the  domestic  virtues;  the 
universal  contempt  with  which  the  low  indulgences  of  a  former 
generation  are  regarded ;  and  with  some  differences  upon  minor 
points  of  doctrine  and  ceremonial  observance,  how  the  great  religious 
principle  which  has  ever  distinguished  Protestant  England  prevails 
throughout  the  land  in  companionship  with  that  spirit  of  free  inquiry, 
derived  from  our  scientific  progress,  from  which  truth  has  no  reason 
to  shrink.  How  large  a  portion  of  the  great  characteristics  of  our 
time  have  been  derived  from  the  influence  of  the  personal  character 
of  Queen  Victoria,  the  future  historian  will  feel  it  his  duty  to  set 
forth.  It  is  impossible  for  any  thinking  man,  who  has  had  the  happi- 
ness to  live  under  her  benignant  rule,  not  to  feel  how  essentially  that 
rule  has  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  his  country.  It  is  a  great 
feature  of  this  reign,  that  during  seventeen  years  it  was  a  reign 
without  the  excitement  of  foreign  warfare  A  prince  with  martial 
propensities  might  have  plunged  the  country  into  European  and  even 
trans-Atlantic  quarrels.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that,  when  the 
sword  was  to  be  drawn  in  a  just  cause,  a  more  animating  example 
was  never  presented  than  that  derived  from  the  patriotic  spirit  of 
Victoria ;  and  that  the  world  felt  that,  after  forty  years'  peace,  Great 
Britain,  under  a  queen,  was  as  warlike  as  under  the  most  chivalrous 
leader,  and  far  more  just  and  considerate  towards  other  nations,  than 
in  the  days  when  war  was  held  the  greatest  glory.  In  the  chrono- 
logical table  which  follows,  will  be  found  the  record  of  some  events 
which  have  a  natural  bearing  upon  the  great  characteristics  of  the 
reign  of  this  queen.  But  there  are  others,  far  more  numerous,  and 
some  more  important,  which  cannot  be  indicated  in  such  a  form. 
We  only  attempt  to  offer  an  aid  to  the  memory  of  the  reader  when 
he  desires  to  know  the  date  of  some  remarkable  occurrence  which 
belongs  to  the  public  history  of  the  period.  For  more  precise 
details  he  will  consult  the  lives  of  the  statesmen  and  warriors  of  the 
reign ;  and,  incidentally,  of  those  eminent  men  who,  in  various  walks, 
have  most  essentially  contributed  to  its  intellectual  and  industrial 
progress. 


1837.  June  20,  Queen  Victoria  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  was 
proclaimed  on  June  21.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  succeeded  his 
brother  as  King  of  Hanover,  as  the  succession  is  restricted  to  males, 
and  thus  the  connection  of  the  royal  family  with  the  Continent  was 
sundered  after  continuing  for  123  years.  July  6,  William  IV.  was 
buried  at  Windsor.  July  17,  the  Queen  went  in  state,  and  dissolved  the 
parliament.  On  November  9,  the  Queen  dined  with  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  at  Guildhall,  aud  the  day  was  kept  as  a  general  holiday. 
November  20,  she  in  person  opened  the  new  parliament,  and  in  her 
speech  called  attention  to  the  insurrection  in  Canada.  December  14, 
the  Canadian  rebels  were  defeated  at  St.  Eustace  in  Lower  Canada, 
their  chiefs  saving  themselves  by  flight.  December  29,  the  American 
United  States  steamboat  Caroline,  which  had  brought  assistance  to  the 
rebels,  was  attacked  and  burnt,  on  the  territories  of  the  United 
States. 

1838.  January  5,  the  Canadian  insurgents,  under  Dr.  Mackenzie, 
surround  Toronto,  but  are  repulsed  by  the  governor,  Sir  Francis 
Head ;  aud  a  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
forbids  the  attacks  of  its  citizens  on  neighbouring  states.  January  10, 
the  London  Royal  Exchange  was  burnt  down.  January  16,  the  Earl 
of  Durham  was  appointed  governor-general  of  her  majesty's  posses' 
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gions  in  North  America,  with  extraordinary  powers,  in  order  to  effect 
tho  adjustment  of  the  disputes  there.  April  23,  the  Sirius  (which 
left  April  4)  and  Great  Western  (April  8)  steam-ships  arrived  at  Now 
York  from  England,  being  tho  first  vessels  which  crossed  the  Atlantic 
by  steam  power  alone.  May  31,  a  lunatic  named  Thorn,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Sir  William  Courtcnay,  and  proclaimed  himself  king 
of  Jerusalem,  having  excited  a  number  of  deluded  followers  against 
tho  Poor-Law  Act,  a  contest  ensued  with  the  military,  and  Thorn 
having  shot  two  men  was  himself  shot  by  one  of  the  soldiers. 
Juno  28,  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  took  place,  which  was 
attended  by  Marshal  Soult,  the  old  opponent  of  tho  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, as  ambassador  from  the  King  of  the  French.  July  31,  the  now 
Irish  Poor  Law  and  tho  International  Copyright  Acta  were  passed. 
On  August  10  and  15,  the  Hackney  and  Stago  Coaches  and  the  Irish 
Tithe  Compositions  Acts  were  passed.  August  16,  the  Queen  pro- 
rogued parliament.  On  September  17,  the  Loudon  and  Birmingham 
Railway  was  opened  throughout  its  entire  length.  October  9,  tho 
Earl  of  Durham  declared  his  intention  of  resigning  the  governorship 
of  Canada,  in  consequence  of  some  of  his  proceedings  being  disap- 
proved. November  1,  the  rebels  were  defeated  at  Mapierville.  On 
November  4,  there  were  riots  at  Montreal.  In  November  intelligence 
was  received  that  Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  the  chief  of  Cabul,  had 
joined  Persia  with  an  intention  of  attacking  the  British  possessions  in 
India,  whereupon  the  governor-general  had  adopted  tho  cause  of  Shah 
Soojah  in  his  claims  on  the  throne  of  Afghanistan.  November  17, 
the  rebels  in  Canada  were  again  defeated  near  Prescott  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  the  insurrection  wholly  suppressed.  December  12,  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  against  illegal  Chartist  assemblies,  several  of 
which  had  been  held  at  night  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  those 
atteuding  them  being  armed  with  guns,  pikes,  &c. 

1839.  January  7,  the  Academic  des  Sciences  at  Paris  made  a  report 
on  the  invention  of  M.  Daguerre,  the  originator  of  the  daguerreo- 
type process,  which  has  been  followed  by  the  photographic  process. 
January  20,  the  troops  of  the  East  India  Company  occupy  Aden. 
February  5,  parliament  opened  by  the  Queen.  April  7,  the  Chinese 
government  arrested  Captain  Elliot,  the  superintendent  of  the  British 
trade  in  China  and  compelled  him  to  deliver  up  opium  to  the  value  of 
3,000,0002.  May  6,  the  government  having  been  defeated  in  tho 
House  of  Commons  on  a  bill  for  suspending  the  constitution  of 
Jamaica,  where  the  House  of  Assembly  had  refused  to  pass  the 
prisons'  bill,  Lord  Melbourne  announced  to  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  7th,  that  the  ministry  had  resigned.  On  the  Sth,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
received  her  majesty's  command  to  form  an  administration;  but  owing 
to  the  refusal  of  the  Queen  to  dismiss  the  ladies  of  her  household,  he 
declined  the  commission,  and  on  the  10th  Lord  Melbourne  was 
reinstated.  June  8,  ratification  of  the  treaty  for  the  separation  of 
Holland  from  Belgium.  June  14,  the  Designs  Copyright  Act  passed. 
July  15,  Chartist  riot  at  Birmingham  suppressed  by  the  military,  but 
not  till  a  large  amount  of  damage  had  been  done.  July  20,  the  British 
army  in  India  attacked  and  captured  Ghiznee ;  Dost  Mohammed 
fled,  and  Shah  Soojah  was  proclaimed  sovereign  of  Cabul.  August  17, 
the  Postage  Act  passed,  enacting  a  uniform  rate  throughout  the  king-  I 
dom  for  all  letters  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce  in  weight,  and  it  gave 
the  Treasury  the  power  of  fixing  the  rate  at  first,  though  it  was  to 
be  ultimately  one  penny.  This  was  done  by  reducing  all  rates  above 
Ad.  to  that  sum,  leaving  all  below  Ad.  unaltered.  It  came  into  opera- 
tion on  December  5  ;  and  on  January  10,  1840  the  uniform  half-ounce 
rate  was  reduced  to  one  penny.  The  Act  was  for  one  year  only,  but 
it  was  confirmed  in  1840.  October  10,  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg 
arrived  in  London.  November  4,  Newport  in  Monmouthshire  was 
attacked  by  a  party  of  Chartists,  estimated  to  number  about  10,000 
men,  under  the  command  of  John  Frost,  an  ex-magistrate.  They 
were  opposed  by  the  mayor,  Mr.  Phillips,  and  a  party  of  special  con« 
stables,  assisted  by  about  thirty  soldiers.  The  rioters  broke  the  win- 
dows of  houses,  fired  on  the  inmates,  and  the  mayor  was  wounded  ; 
upon  which  the  soldiers  fired,  made  a  sortie,  and  dispersed  the  mob, 
of  whom  about  twenty  were  left  dead  on  the  spot.  The  next  day 
Frost  and  some  others  of  the  leaders  were  apprehended  ;  on  December 
31,  they  were  tried,  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  sentenced  to 
death,  but  the  puuishment  was  commuted  to  transportation  for  life. 
November  23,  the  Queen  announced  to  the  Privy  Council  her  iutended 
marriage  with  Prince  Albert.  November  24,  the  trade  between  England 
and  Chiua  was  stopped  by  order  of  Liu,  the  Chinese  Imperial  com- 
missioner. 

1840.  January  11,  a  Chartist  outbreak  contemplated  at  Sheffield 
was  discovered  and  prevented,  some  of  the  leaders  being  apprehended. 
Slight  disturbances  took  place  about  this  time  also,  in  a  few  other 
towns  of  the  North.  January  16,  parliament  opened  by  the  Queen,  and 
Lord  John  Russell  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  the  case  of 
Stockdale,  who  had  brought  an  action  against  Hansard,  the  printer  to 
the  House,  for  a  libel  contained  in  some  of  the  papers  printed  by 
order.  He  had  obtained  a  verdict,  issued  execution,  and  the  sheriffs 
of  Middlesex  had  seized  and  sold  some  of  Hansard's  property.  The 
Houbc  declared  aR  these  proceedings  breaches  of  privilege.  At  different 
times,  aod  after  considerable  discussion,  Stockdale,  his  attorney,  the 
two  sheriffs,  and  some  subordinate  agents,  were  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms.  A  biU  was  subsequently  brought  in 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  for  exempting  from  such  actions  all  papers 


ordered  by  the  House  to  be  printed,  which  was  panned  on  April  14. 
February  10,  tho  ni  image  of  tho  Queen  took  place,  attended  with 
festivities  throughout  tho  country.  March  15,  tho  English  ambassador 
at  Naples  presented  a  note,  complaining  of  tho  establishment  of  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  in  sulphur  granted  to  a  French  company  in 
contravention  of  tho  treaties  with  England.  As  the  Neapolitan 
government  refused  suti-fuction,  an  Kngli.-Ji  fleet  mi  ord>  red  to  Naples 
to  adopt  coercivo  means;  but  by  the  mediation  of  France  hostilities 
were  prevented,  and  tho  sulphur  trade  restored  to  its  former  courto. 
May  6,  tho  new  stamps  an  1  envelopes  for  pre-paid  letters  came  into  use. 
June  4,  the  Act  for  the  better  ell'ecting  Tithe  Composition  in  England 
and  Wales  received  tho  royal  assent.  June  10,  a  pot-boy,  named 
Oxford,  fired  two  pistols  at  the  Queen  while  riding  up  Constitution 
Hill  in  an  opou  carriage;  he  was  seized,  tried,  and  lent  to  Bethlehem 
Hospital  as  a  lunatic.  July  3,  the  fort  of  Amoy,  in  Chiua,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  English  fleet,  and  on  the  10th,  the  island  of  Chusau 
was  taken.  July  23,  the  Act  for  uniting  the  provinces  of  Upper  aud 
Lower  Canada  received  the  royal  assent.  August  7,  the  Act  against 
employing  children  to  sweep  chimneys,  and  on  August  10,  that  for 
regulating  Irish  Municipal  Corporations,  received  the  royal  assent. 
August  11,  the  parliament  was  prorogued.  August  25,  the  Carliat 
insurrection  iu  Spain  having  been  suppressed,  the  English  auxiliaries 
evacuate  San  Sebastian  aud  Passages.  October  18,  Dost  Mohammed 
Khan  was  defeated  aud  wounded,  and  again  defeated  on  November  2, 
whereupon  he  surrenders  himself  to  Sir  William  M'Naghten,  the 
British  agent  at  the  court  of  Shah  Soojah.  December  2,  Mehemet 
Ali.  of  Egypt,  who  had  been  for  some  time  resisting  the  claims  of  tho 
Sultan  of  Turkey  to  the  sovereignty  over  Egypt,  who  had  iuvaded  and 
taken  possession  of  Syria,  at  length,  subdued  by  Turkey  assisted  by 
England  and  France,  accepted  on  tnis  day  the  terms  proposed.  Com- 
modore Napier  with  an  English  fleet  had  greatly  distinguished  himself 
by  his  successful  attacks  on  Beyrout  and  Acre.  December  15,  the 
remains  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  which  England  had  allowed  to  be 
removed  from  St.  Helena,  were  this  day  deposited  with  great  ceremony 
in  tho  Hotel  des  Invalides,  having  been  brought  to  Franco  by  a 
French  squadron  under  Prince  do  Joiuville. 

1841.  January  9,  a  meeting  of  the  Repeal  Association  was  held  in 
Dublin,  to  receive  the  accounts  of  the  preceding  year;  and  during  the 
spring  several  monster  Repeal  meetings  were  held  to  hear  the  ad- 
dresses of  Daniel  O'Conncll,  some  of  which  were  attended  by  as  many 
a3  150,000  persons.  January  9,  the  Bogue  f.  rts  at  Canton  were 
attacked  and  taken  by  the  British  forces.  January  20,  after  some 
further  hostilities,  the  Chinese  government  proposed  terms,  by  which 
Hong-Kong  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  direct  official  communication 
betneeu  the  two  powers  granted,  some  additional  ports  opened  to 
trade,  and  an  indemnity  of  six  million  of  dollars  paid.  January  26, 
parliament  commenced  its  sittings.  Feb.  10,  the  union  of  the  Cauadas 
proclaimed  at  Montreal,  and  Lord  Sydenham  took  the  oaths  of  office. 
Feb.  13,  a  dinner  given  to  Lord  John  Russell  in  London,  to  cele- 
brate tho  foundation  of  the  mo3t  recent  colony  of  Great  Britain — 
New  Zealand.  On  March  15,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
heads  of  houses,  and  proctors  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  aresolution 
was  passed  condemning  the  Puseyite  Tracts,  which  had  lately  excited 
much  attention.  March  23,  Father  Mathew  continues  his  efforts  in 
Ireland  in  favour  of  temperance.  On  this  aud  two  succeeding  days, 
he  was  said  to  have  administered  the  pledge  to  120,000  persons. 
March  31,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Anti-Corn- Law 
Association  was  held,  numerous  meetings  with  a  similar  object  having 
been  held  in  various  parts  of  the  countiy.  April  28,  a  meeting  called 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  Londot),  to  raise  funds  for 
sending  out  bishops  to  the  colonies,  when  a  large  subscription  was 
obtained.  On  the  same  day,  the  preliminary  expedition  of  the  second 
colony  to  New  Zealand  sailed  under  the  command  of  Captain  Wake- 
field ;  the  colony  to  be  formed  on  the  principle  propounded  by 
E.  G.  Wakefield,  limiting  the  area,  and  applying  the  land  produce 
fund  to  the  purpose  ot  obtaining  labour.  May  18,  a  great  meeting 
held  at  Manchester,  to  petition  for  a  total  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws. 
Many  other  meetings  for  the  same  purpose  were  held  throughout 
the  country,  some  of  which  were  disturbed  by  the  attempts  of  Chartists 
to  incorporate  a  petition  for  universal  suffrage.  May  2S,  hostilities 
re-commenced  at  C;tnton.  The  British  forces,  under  Sir  Hugh  Gougb, 
took  two  forts,  aud  the  town  capitulated,  haviug  agreed  to  the 
previous  terms  arxl  to  pay  six  millions  of  dollars  within  one  week. 
May  27,  the  case  of  the  seven  ministers  of  the  presbytery  of  Strath- 
bogie  was  brought  before  the  assembly  of  the  Scottish  Church  ;  when 
they  were  suspended  for  having  obeyed  the  order  of  the  civil  courts  in 
placing  the  minister  of  Maruoeh  against  the  order  of  the  Assembly.  A 
large  minority  protested,  and  a  numerous  meeting  was  heid  in  Edin- 
burgh on  the  following  Monday  (31st),  to  express  their  sympathy  with 
the  deprived  ministers.  On  the  27th  Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  forward 
a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons,  declaring  that  the  ministry 
did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  country.  June  4,  the  debata 
terminated,  and  the  resolution  was  carried  by  312  against  311.  On 
the  7th,  Lord  John  RusseR  informed  tue  House,  that  in  consequence 
they  should  appeal  to  the  country.  On  the  22nd  the  parliament  was 
prorogued  and  dissolved.  June  21,  the  Act  for  the  Commutation  of 
Copjhold  and  Customary  Tenures,  aud  that  for  affording  Facilities  for 
the  Conveyance  and  Endowments  of  Sites  for  Schools  received  the 
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royal  assent.  August  19,  the  new  parliament  met.  An  amendment 
to  the  address  was  moved  by  Sir  R.  Peel ;  and  after  a  debate,  the 
amendment  was  carried.  On  the  30th,  the  ministers  announced  their 
resignation,  and  Sir  R.  Peel  was  commissioned  to  form  a  new  ministry. 
In  September,  accounts  arrived  from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
representing  tlie  extreme  distress  of  the  manufacturing  distiicts  of  the 
country.  October  4,  a  great  fire  occurred  in  the  Tower,  which 
destroyed  the  storehouse  and  the  small-arms  armoury.  November  25, 
Akhbar  Khan,  the  son  of  Dost  Mohammed,  joius  the  insurgents  of  C'abul 
in  a  series  of  attac  ka  on  the  English.  December  81,  Lord  Ashburton 
was  appointed  to  a  special  mission  to  the  United  States,  in  oider  to 
settle  the  various  differences  between  the  two  countries,  which  he  con- 
cluded in  Septemb  r  1842. 

1842.  January  (5,  the  I  riiish  forces  began  to  evacuate  Cabul  under 
a  convention  concluded  between  Aklibar  Khan  and  Major  Pottinger, 
but  were  attacked  in  the  Cabul  Pass  and  nearly  all  massacred. 
January  17,  the  first  stone  of  the  new  Royal  Exchange  was  laid  by 
PriDce  Albert.  February  8,  about  600  deputies  of  the  Anti  Corn- 
Law  As-sociation  as- emble  in  London,  to  promote  its  objects.  March 
6,  Colonel  Palmer  evacuates  GhizLee,  after  capitulating  with  Akhbar 
Khan.  On  April  5,  General  Pollock  joius  Sir  R.  Sa^e  at  Jellalabad,  after 
foiciug  the  Khyber  Pass.  April  29,  a  new  law  for  a  graduated  scale 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  torn  received  the  royal  assent.  May  4, 
the  Loers  of  Port  Natal  having  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
British  government,  are  attacked  by  Captain  Smith  with  a  small  force, 
whom  they  defeat,  but  were  beaten  in  a  second  action  on  June  26, 
aud  foicid  to  submit.  May  30,  John  Francis  fires  a  pistol  at  the 
Queen,  who  escape  d  uninjured  ;  Fiancis  was  tried  for  the  attempt  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  found  guilty,  ami  sentenced  to  be  hung,  but  the  punish- 
ment was  commuttd  to  tran-portation  for  life.  June  4,  there  were 
riots  at  Cork  and  Ennis,  occasioned  by  want  of  food  arising  from  the 
potato  rot  in  1841;  and  great  distress  and  discontent  continued  to 
exist  among  the  manufacturing  population  of  England.  June  16,  the 
treaty  with  the  Chinese  not  having  teen  ratified,  the  British  forces 
entered  the  river  Yang-tze-Kiang,  and  seized  several  forts  with  numerous 
cannon  ;  and  on  the  19th  tbey  took  possession  of  Shanghai  June  22, 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill  enforcing  an  Income  Tax  received  the  royal 
assent  July  3,  J.  W.  Bran  presented  a  pistol  at  the  Queen,  but  was 
prevented  from  filing  by  a  bystander,  aud  was  afterwards  sentenced 
to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment ;  on  July  16  alaw  was  passed  inflict- 
ing the  punishment  of  whipping  and  imprisonment  for  such  offences. 
July  9,  a  deputation  from  the  Anti  Corn-Law  Association  waited  on  Sir 
R.  Peel,  to  represent  the  extreme  distress  of  the  labouring  poor.  July  30, 
a  law  received  the  royal  assent,  bestowing  a  representative  government 
on  New  South  Wales.  August  8,  a  serious  riot  took  place  at  Manchester 
owing  to  the  distress,  and  the  riots  extended  subsequently  to  other  towns 
in  the  Noith.  August  12,  the  Bankruptcy  Amendment  Act  received 
the  rojal  assent.  August  29,  the  Queen  and  Friuce  Albert  visit  Scot- 
land. September  8,  Gtiiznee  was  retaken  by  General  Nott.  On  the 
16th,  General  Pollock  forces  the  passes,  and  occupies  Cabul,  after  several 
actions.  October  1,  Lord  Ellenborough  issued  a  proclamation,  stating 
that  the  disasteis  in  Afghanistan  having  been  avenged,  the  British  army 
would  be  withdrawn  across  the  Sutlej,  which  was  done  on  the  12th. 
September  30,  a  special  commission  was  held  to  try  the  offenders  iu 
the  late  riots,  when  fifty-four  were  convicted,  and  seutenced  to  various 
periods  of  imprisonment. 

1843.  JatiUi.ry  9,  O'Connell  announced  at  a  weekly  meeting  of  the 
Repeal  Association  that  "  1843  is  and  shall  be  the  great  Repeal  Year." 
January  20,  Mr.  Edward  Drummond,  the  private  secretary  of  Sir 
Robert  Ptel,  was  shot  at  Charing-Cross  by  a  man  named  MNaghten, 
who  wasacquitted  on  March  4,  on  the  giound  of  insanity,  and  removed 
to  Bethlehem  Hospital.  On  February  2,  parliament  assembled.  Feb- 
ruary 17,  ti  e  forces  of  the  Ameers  of  Sciude  were  defeated  by  Sir  C. 
Napier,  who,  on  the  20th,  took  Hyderabad,  and  subsequently  annexed 
Scinde  to  the  British  empire.  About  the  end  of  this  month,  the 
Bebecea  Riots  took  place  in  Wales,  the  object  of  which  was  the 
removal  of  oppressive  turnpike  tolls.  The  riots  continued  through 
several  mouths.  March  25,  the  Thames  Tunnel  was  opened.  May  18, 
the  secession  of  the  supporters  of  the  non-intrusion  principle  took 
place  from  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  Scotland,  when  above  four 
hundred  ministers  resigned  their  parishes.  May  30,  Natal  was  an- 
nexed to  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  July  3,  the  Cartoons 
for  the  embellishment  of  the  new  Palace  at  Westminster  were  exhibited 
to  the  public.  August  22,  a  great  Repeal  Meeting  held  on  the  hill  of 
Tara.  August  28,  the  Queen  and  Frince  Albert  embarked  at  South- 
ampton, on  a  visit  to  Louis  Pbilippe  at  the  Chateau  d'Eu  ;  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  they  visited  the  King  of  the  Belgians  at  Ostend.  August  17, 
an  Act  for  the  pacification  of  the  Scottish  Church  received  the  royal 
assent,  but  had  no  tffect  in  sta\ ing  the  disruption.  August  24,  par- 
liament was  prorogued.  August  29,  Father  Mathew  holds  a  great 
Temperance  meeting  in  London,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
administers  the  pledge  to  74,000  persons.  On  September  9,  the 
French  took  possession  of  Otaheite.  September  15,  Maharajah  Shere 
Singh,  ruler  of  the  Punjab,  was  assassinated  with  his  family,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  minister  Dhyan  Singh.  September  28,  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  Association  renewed  its  meetings  in  London.  October  7, 
the  Irish  government  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  Repeal 
meetings,  and  O'Connell  recommends  submission.    On  the  14th,  Mr. 


O'Connell,  his  son,  and  several  other  Repeal  leaders,  are  arrested  and 
held  to  bail  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  and  sedition.  October  27,  the 
Welsh  Bpecial  commission  opened  at  Cardiff  for  the  trial  of  the 
Rebecca  rioters,  the  principal  culprit  being  a  young  farmer,  who  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  twenty  years.  Most  of  tho  others 
were  let  off,  on  pleading  guilty,  and  on  condition  that  the  riots  should 
cease.  December  29,  Gwalior,  in  the  East  Indies,  invaded  and  sub- 
jugated by  the  Anglo-Iudian  army. 

1844.  January  29,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  father  of  Prince 
Albert,  died.  February  1,  parliament  was  opened.  February  12,  after 
a  trial  which  lasted  twenty-four  days,  O'Connell  and  his  companions 
were  found  guilty.  A  new  trial  being  refused  by  the  judges,  on 
May  11,  O'Connell  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine 
of  2000?.;  on  September  2,  the  judgment  was  reversed,  on  appeal,  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  be  was  restored  to  liberty.  March  5,  Mr. 
Pritcbard.  the  British  ex-consul  at  Otaheite,  was  seized  and  placed  it. 
confinement,  by  M.  Bruat,  the  French  governor,  whose  conduct,  aft! 
much  contention,  was  subsequently  disavowed  by  his  government. 
April  12,  a  treaty  of  annexation  proposed  between  Texas  aud  the 
United  States  was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  On  May  11,  a  meeting  was 
held  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Ashley,  for  improving  the  habita- 
tions of  the  poor.  June  1,  the  Emperor  Nicolas  of  Russia  visited 
England.  June  6,  the  Factories  Act,  regulating  the  employment  of 
children  and  young  persons,  received  the  royal  assent.  June  14,  a  dis- 
cussion wa9  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  Sir 
James  Graham  opening  letters  at  the  Postoffice.  He  contended  that 
he  had  the  right,  but  would  give  no  further  explanation.  The  letters 
said  to  be  opened  were  addressed  to  Mazziui,  and  the  information 
thus  obtained  had  enabled  the  Austrian  government  to  seize  the 
brothers  Bandiera,  who  had  landed  in  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
an  insurrection.  A  Committee  of  Examination  was  appointed  by 
Lords  aud  Commons,  but  they  only  reported  that  the  power  had  been 
occasionally  exercised.  July  22,  a  treaty  was  signed  between  Eugland 
aud  Hanover  for  the  settlement  of  the  Stade  duties.  August  8,  a 
meeting  was  held  in  Manchester  for  the  formation  of  public  parks, 
and  25,0002.  were  subscribed  by  November  1.  September  5,  parlia- 
ment was  prorogued.  October  7,  the  King  of  the  French  arrived 
at  Windsor  on  a  visit  to  the  Queen.  October  28,  the  Queen  opened 
the  new  Loudon  Royal  Exchange.  November  19,  a  meeting  was  held 
at  Birmingham  for  the  establishment  of  public  parks  and  baths. 

1845.  Jan.  11,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  on  the  disputes  raised  by  the 
introduction  of  Puseyite  practices  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Chuicb,  as 
to  which  he  would  not  give  an  authoritative  opinion,  but  recommended 
moderation.  Feb.  4,  parliament  was  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person. 
On  the  14th,  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  his  financial  statement :  he  pro- 
posed to  continue  the  Income  tax,  to  repeal  all  duties  on  export,  to 
abolish  the  duties  on  430  articles  which  yielded  only  a  trifling  income, 
also  those  on  cotton- wool,  glass,  and  staves,  and  to  substitute  an 
annual  licence  for  the  auction  duties:  these  were  ultimately  carried. 
March  6,  Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  in  a  bill  to  enable  Jews  to  hold 
municipal  offices,  which  was  passed  on  March  14th.  May  5,  a  bazaar 
in  aid  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  Association  was  held  in  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  by  which  25,000?.  was  realised.  On  the  22ud  a  meeting  was 
held  in  London  for  the  establishment  of  baths  and  washhouses,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  May  23,  the  Arctic  expe- 
dition of  discovery,  under  Sir  John  Franklin,  sailed  from  Greenhithe, 
and,  unfortunately,  never  returned.  May  28,  a  terrible  fire  took  place 
at  Quebec,  and  on  the  28th  of  June  another.  In  the  two  fires  2947 
houses  were  destroyed  and  20,000  persons  left  destitute:  parliament 
voted  20  000?.  for  their  relief ;  subscriptions  were  raised,  and  collections 
were  made  in  all  the  churches,  under  the  authority  of  the  Queen's 
letter.  May  29,  a  new  convention  between  England  and  France  fcr 
the  better  suDpression  of  the  slave  trade  was  signed.  June  15,  a 
French  and  English  squadron  attacked  Madagascar,  in  consequence  of 
the  Queen  of  Madagascar  having  threatened  the  traders  of  those 
countries  with  expulsion :  they  destroyed  some  forts  and  part  of  a 
town,  but  nothing  satisfactory  was  accomplished.  June  30,  Sir  R. 
Peel's  act  for  the  endowment  of  Maynooth  College  received  the  royal 
assent;  and  on  July  21,  the  acts  for  the  establishment  of  museums  in 
large  towns,  for  the  endowment  of  the  new  colleges  in  Ireland,  and 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Poor-Law  in  Scotland.  August  9,  the 
Queen  prorogued  the  parliament,  aud  on  the  same  day,  with  Prince 
Albert,  embarked  at  Woolwich  on  a  visit  to  Germany.  On  their  return 
they  again  visited  Louis  Philippe  on  Sept.  7  at  the  Chateau  d'Eu. 
Oct.  31,  Mr.  Waghorn  arrived  with  the  East  India  mail,  which  he  had 
brought  for  the  first  time  by  the  Overland  route.  During  this  month 
the  railway  mania  reached  a  crisis,  and  a  panic  ensued,  by  which 
many  were  ruined.  November  19,  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
condemn  the  new  Irish  colleges.  Nov.  22,  Lord  John  Russell  issues 
his  letter  to  the  electors  of  London,  declaring  for  a  total  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  Dec.  10,  it  having  been  previously  understood  that  there 
had  been  many  discussions  in  the  cabiuet  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  it  was  made  known  that  ministers  had  resigned,  and  that  Lord 
John  Russell  had  been  sent  for  to  form  a  ministiy.  On  the  20th,  he 
having  failed.  Sir  R.  Peel  was  again  sent  for,  and  re  accepted  office. 
Dec.  18,  the  Sikh  army  was  beaten  by  the  British  at  Moodkee;  on  the 
21st  the  Sikhs  were  attacked  at  Ferozeshah  and  driven  from  their 
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entrenchments;  and  on  the  27th  tlio  Sikh  army  retreated  beyond 
the  Sutlej. 

1846.  Jan.  3,  the  corporations  of  London  and  Dublin  presented 
addresses  to  the  Queen  representing  tho  sufferings  caused  in  Ireland 
oy  the  potato-rot  of  the  previous  year.  Jan.  6,  a  meeting  of  agri- 
cultural labourers  was  hold  at  Wootton-ISasset  in  Wiltshire,  at  which 
thoy  petitioned  for  the  abolition  of  tho  Corn  Laws.  Jan.  11,  tho  New 
Zealand  chiefs,  who  had  previously  committed  several  outrages  on 
the  British  settlements,  were  attacked  and  defeated:  on  tho  19th 
they  made  their  subiiiis-ion.  Jan.  22,  the  parliament  was  opened  by 
the  Queen,  who  referred  to  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  recom- 
mended the  consideration  of  the  propriety  of  relaxing  protective 
duties.  On  the  27th  Sir  R.  l'eel  announced  his  intended  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  Jan.  28,  the  Sikh  army  was  again  defeated  at  Aliwal,  on 
tho  Sutlej,  by  the  British  forces  under  Sir  H.  Smith.  Feb.  10,  the 
British  army,  under  Sir  H.  Gough,  attacked  the  Sikhs  at  Sobraon  on 
the  Sutlej,  defeating  them  with  great  slaughter  after  a  most  obstinate 
conllict.  March  13,  potatoes  having  risen  to  a  famine  price  iu  Ireland, 
a  treasury  order  was  issued  allowing  the  importation  of  Indian  corn, 
rice,  and  buckwheat  at  a  nominal  duty  of  one  shilling  per  quarter. 
April  4,  the  governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  commenced  a  war 
upon  the  CaffrOB,  who  had  been  committing  depredations  on  the 
colonists.  June  9,  the  town  of  St.  John'?,  Newfoundland,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  ;  tho  damage  done  amounted  to  1,000,0007.  June  12, 
a  treaty  with  the  United  States  for  the  settlement  of  tho  Oregon 
boundary  was  agreed  to  by  the  senate  at  Washington.  On  the  20th 
the  Com  Duties  Repeal  Act,  and  tho  Customs  Duties  Act,  which  gave 
great  freedom  to  commerce,  received  tho  royal  assent.  On  the  saiiie 
day,  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Protection  of  Life 
Bill  (a  coercive  measure  for  Ireland),  the  ministers  wcro  defeated,  and 
immediately  resigned.  On  July  0,  Lord  Johu  Russell  and  other  mem- 
bers of  tho  new  ministry  were  sworn  into  office.  July  28,  W.  S. 
O'Brien  and  many  others  seceded  from  the  Repeal  Association,  because 
O'Councll  had  denounced  all  attempts  to  obtain  their  object  by 
physical  force.  August  26,  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  Public 
Baths  and  Washhouses  received  the  royal  assent,  and  also  the  act  for 
establishing  County  Courts.  Sept.  4,  twenty-four  districts  in  Ireland 
were  declared  by  proclamation  to  be  in  a  state  of  distress,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Labour  R;ite  Act  were  directed  to  bo  put  in  ope- 
ration in  them.  Sept.  14,  a  formal  protest  was  made  by  the  British 
government  against  the  marriage  of  tho  Duke  de  Montpensier,  a  son 
of  the  King  of  the  French,  with  the  sister  of  the  Queen  of  Spain. 
Oct.  2,  the  distress  in  Ireland  continuing,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Labour  Rate  Act  proving  worse  than  useless,  the  lord  lieutenant 
issued  a  circular  authorising  the  undertaking  of  works  of  permanent 
utility.  Dec.  IS,  the  island  of  Labuan  was  taken  formal  possession  of 
by  the  agents  of  the  British  government.  Dec.  18,  a  meeting  was  held 
ia  Edinburgh  to  consider  as  to  the  best  means  of  relieving  the  dis- 
tress in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  where  330,000  persons 
were  without  the  means  of  subsistence. 

1S47.  Jan.  2,  the  British  Association  established,  by  which  large 
sums  were  raised  by  subscription  for  the  relief  of  tno  distress  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  in  both  of  which  countries  numbers  were  dying 
of  starvation.  Jan.  19,  parliament  was  opened  by  the  Queen,  who 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Houses  to  the  great  distress  prevailing, 
and  called  on  them  to  provide  measures  for  its  relief.  May  13,  Daniel 
O'Connell  died  at  Genoa,  while  on  his  way  to  Rome.  June  S,  the  new 
Irish  Poor  Law  received  the  royal  assent;  on  the  21st,  that  for  the 
improvement  of  towns ;  and  on  the  23rd  parliament  was  prorogued. 
Oct.  17,  thanksgivings  were  offered  up  in  all  the  churches  for  an 
abuudaut  harvest.  Oct.  23,  in  consequeuce  of  a  great  monetary 
pressure,  the  temporary  suspension  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  Bank  Restriction 
Act  was  ordered,  and  the  order  was  withdrawn  Nov.  23.  Nov.  18, 
parliament  re-assembled,  and  passed  an  act  for  the  suppression  of 
crime  and  outrage  in  Ireland. 

1818.  February  21,  the  revolution  commenced  in  Paris  by  which 
Louis  Philippe  ceased  to  be.  king  of  the  French.  On  the  21th  the  king 
abdicated.  On  the  2Gth  the  republic  was  proclaimed.  Louis  Philippe 
and  his  family  fled,  and  arrived  iu  England  at  the  beginning  of  March. 
April  10,  a  proposed  great  Chartist  demonstration  on  Kensington 
Common,  near  London.  The  government  however  had  appoiuted  special 
constables  ;  an  intended  procession  was  prevented,  and  the  affair  passed 
oft'  harmlessly.  May  15,  the  state  trials  in  Ireland  commenced ;  the  jury 
could  not  agree  in  a  verdict  as  to  Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Meagher.  Mitchell 
was  tried  on  May  22  for  seditious  writing  in  the 'United  Irishman, 
found  guilty,  aud  sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  transportation.  June  IS, 
Lieut.  Edwardes,  with  a  small  force,  engaged  and  defeated  the  army  of 
the  Dewan  Moolraj.  July  29,  an  engagemeut  took  place  between  the 
Irish  rebels  and  the  government  forces  at  Ballingarry  :  the  rebels  were 
easily  defeated.  On  August  5,  W.  S.  O'Brien  was  captured,  and  on 
the  12th  Meagher,  O'Donohue,  and  Lyne.  Aug.  20,  twenty  Chartist 
leaders  arrested  in  the  Blackfriars  Road.  Aug.  29,  Sir  H.  Smith 
defeated  the  rebels  under  Pretorius  at  Bloem  Platts,  in  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  colony.  Aug.  31,  the  Health  of  Towns  Act  received  the 
royal  assent.  Sept.  30,  the  Chartist  tiials  were  concluded  in  London, 
aud  Dowling,  Cuffey,  and  others  were  sentenced  to  transportation 
for  life.  October  9,  the  trial  of  the  Irish  rebels  concluded,  and 
O'Brien,  Meagher.  O'Donohue,  and  McManus  were  sentenced  to  death. 
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October  17,  tho  Punjaub  was  annexed  to  tho  British  poBECknioni 
in  India. 

1849.  January  13,  tho  Sikhs  defeated  at  Chilianwallah  by  Lord 
Gough.  February  21,  they  wi  re  again  defeated  and  completely  routed 
at  Chonaub.  May  11,  on  the  appeal  of  Smith  O'Brien  and  others 
to  tho  House  of  Lords  the  judgment  was  confirmed,  and  on  July  9, 
they  were  all  transported.  May  13,  a  large  meeting  held  at  Cape  Town 
to  protest  against  the  attempt  to  make  tne  Cape  a  penal  colony.  Juno 

20,  the  act  for  repealing  the  Navigation  Laws  received  the  royal 
assent,  aud  on  the  28th  the  Irish  Encumbered  Estates  Act.  Sep- 
tember 16,  prayers  offered  up  iu  the  churches  for  the  removal  of 
cholera,  which  had  been  raging  iu  England  for  some  time.  November 
5,  Russia  and  Austria  demand  the  expulsion  cr  imprisonment  of  the 
Hungarians  lately  engaged  iu  the  insurrection  against  Austria;  Turkey 
asks  the  assistance  of  England,  aud  a  British  fleet  enters  the  Darda- 
nelles. December  1,  tho  Dowager  Queen  Adelaide  died.  December 
16,  a  large  assemblago  of  tenant  farmers  aud  cottiers  took  place  at 
Mulliuahone  in  Tipperary  to  petition  for  Tenant  Right. 

1850.  January  10,  the  Enterpriso  and  Investigator  leave  Woolwich 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  January  25,  a  meeting  held  iu  the 
Mansion  House,  London,  in  furtherance  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition 
of  all  nations.  February  27,  Sir  C.  Napier,  commander  iu-chief  iu 
India,  disbanded  the  00th  Bengal  Native  Iufantry  for  mutiny.  June  4, 
an  attack  made  on  the  Queen  by  Lieutenant  Pate,  who  struck  her 
with  a  cane.  July  2,  Sir  Robert  Peel  died,  iu  consequence  of  a  fall 
from  his  horse.  July  26,  Baron  Rothschild,  having  beeu  elected  for 
the  city  of  London,  attende  1  the  House  in  order  to  take  his  seat,  but 
was  refused  because  he  objected  to  take  the  oaths  on  the  faith  of  a 
Christian.  August  5,  the  act  for  regulating  metropolitan  iuteriueuts, 
forbidding  burials  in  church-yards,  received  the  royal  assent,  as 
also  an  act  for  the  better  government  of  tho  Australian  colonies, 
forming  Victoria  into  a  separate  colony,  and  giving  it  a  representative 
legislature.  August  14,  the  act  enabling  town  councils  to  e.stabli-h 
public  libraries  and  museums  also  received  the  royal  assent.  August 

21,  the  Queen  embarked  at  Osborne  to  visit  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 
September  24,  the  pope  issued  a  bull  establishing  a  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  iu  England,  which,  on  its  promulgation,  occasioned  great 
agitation.  October  8,  Captain  M'Olure,  in  the  Investigator,  discovered 
the  North- West  Passage  by  Prince  of  Wales's  StraiU  The  ship  was 
subsequently  frozen  up,  and  the  crew  were  not  rescued  till  April  1853, 
when  they  made  their  way  over  the  ics  to  Melville  Island.  November 

22,  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  was  held  at 
Oxford  to  protest  against  the  pope's  bull,  which  was  followed  by 
public  addresses  for  the  same  purpose  to  the  Queen  from  various  parts 
of  the  country.  December  31,  Sir  Harry  Smith,  governor  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  declared  war  against  the  C'affres.  He  had  been  attacked 
by  them  and  narrowly  escaped  on  the  preceding  day,  and  the  Caffres 
defeated  our  troops  in  several  places. 

1851.  January  27,  Earl  Grey  in  a  despatch  places  the  Clergy 
Reserves  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  legislature  of  Canada. 
February  4,  Parliament  opened,  aud  the  Queen  alluded  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  bill,  as  occasioned  by  the  pope's  recent  bull.  February 
18,  the  trial  of  the  Loudon  Dock  Company  for  a  fraud  on  the  Customs 
cuded  this  day  by  a  verdict  which  was  a  virtual  acquittal.  February 
22,  the  Russell  ministry  resigned,  in  consequence,  as  stated  by  Lord 
John,  of  the  smallness  of  their  majority'  again^c  .Mr.  Disraeli's  motion 
iu  favour  of  agricultural  protection,  and  of  Mr.  Locke  King  having 
carried  a  motion  against  them  iu  favour  of  the  extension  of  t  e 
county  franchise.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
tho  Russell  ministry  resumed  their  places  on  March  3.  May  1,  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations  iu  Hyde  Park  was 
opened  by  the  Queen.  May  22,  the  governor  of  New  South  Wales 
issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  search  for  gold  in  the  newly 
discovered  gold  regions  without  a  licence.  By  the  beginning  of  June 
20,000  persons  were  employing  themselves  at  the  diggiugs.  August 
1,  the  royal  assent  was  yiveu  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption 
and  the  New  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  acts.  September  27,  the 
Submarine  Cable  Telegraph  between  Dover  and  Calais  was  brought 
into  operation  aud  was  opened  for  public  communication  on  November 
13.  October  23,  Kossuth  arrives  at  Southampton,  on  the  30th  he 
went  in  procession  to  the  Guildhall  of  London,  where  an  address  from 
the  city  was  presented  to  him.  November  6,  the  CallVes  defeated  a 
British  force  at  Waterkloof.  December  2,  the  Prince  President  of 
France  dissolved  the  legislative  assembly,  arrested  Cavaiguac,  Chan- 
garuier,  Thiers,  and  others,  and  on  Jauuary  2,  1S52,  his  continued 
authority  was  voted  by  7,439,216  votes  against  640,737. 

1852.  Jan.  1,  the  Roman  Catholic  synod  of  Thurles  prohibited  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  from  holding  any  office  whatever  in  the  Queen's 
colleges  in  Ireland.  Feb.  3,  the  parliament  met ;  on  the  20th  the 
ministry  were  beaten  on  the  Local  Militia  Bill,  and  on  the  23rd  they 
resigned  ;  they  were  succeeded  by  one  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  who,  on  announcing  his  acceptance  of  office  on  the 
27th,  deprecated  the  attempts  which  were  being  made  to  produce  a 
panic-fear  of  invasion  by  the  French.  April  2,  Martaban  in  Burmah 
was  stormed  aud  taken  by  the  British,  and  on  the  14th  Rangoon  wa3 
also  taken.  May  19,  Basseiu  was  taken.  On  June  1,  Pegu,  and  on 
July  9,  Prome,  were  taken  by  the  British.  April  13,  Maj  jr-Geueral 
Cat  heart,  who  had  superseded  Sir  H.  Smith  as  governor  of  the  C.ipe, 
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issued  a  proclamation  recognising  the  independence  of  the  Boer3  of 
the  Vaal  river.  June  1,  the  electric  telegraph  between  England  and 
Ireland  opened  for  communication.  June  2,  the  independence  of 
Greytowu  guaranteed  by  the  English  and  American  government?. 
June  30,  the  act  granting  a  representative  constitution  to  New  Zealand 
received  the  royal  assent.  July  1,  the  parliament  was  dissolved. 
July  3,  a  givat  Tenant-Right  meeting  at  Waringstown  in  Ireland,  at 
which  Mr.  S.  Crawford,  M.P.,  attended,  was  dispersed  by  the  magis- 
trates. August  11,  Queen  Victoria  arrived  ut  Antwerp  on  her  way  to 
Brussels.  Sept.  14,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  died  ;  on  Nov.  18,  received 
a  public  funeral  in  St.  Paul's,  ordered  by  parliament.  Nov.  2,  a  great 
Free  Trade  banquet  held  at  Manchester,  which  was  attended  by 
3000  persons.  Nov.  23,  three  ships  arrived  in  tho  Thames  with  a 
large  quantity  of  Australian  gold.  Dec.  4,  tho  Burmese  attempt  to 
retake  Pegu,  but  are  repulsed  with  great  loss;  on  the  20th  Pegu  is 
annexed  to  the  British  empire  by  a  proclamation  of  the  governor- 
general  of  India.  Dec.  l(i,  in  the  new  parliament  which  had  assembled 
on  Nov.  1  the  ministry  were  beaten  on  the  budget  by  305  against  286; 
they  immediate  ly  resigned  ;  and  on  the  27th  the  Earl  of  Aberdeeu 
announced  that  he  had  accepted  odicc,  and  formed  a  new  ministry. 

1853.  Jan.  5,  the  Emperor  of  China  legalised  the  importation  of 
opium,  in  order  to  make  it  contribute  to  the  revenue.  March  9,  a 
treaty  with  the  Cafl're  chiefs  concluded  by  General  Cathcart  at  King 
William's  Town.  April  1,  a  royal  charter  received  at  Manchester,  con- 
stituting it  a  city.  May  3,  Prince  Meuzikoff  presented  tho  Russian 
ultimatum  to  the  Turkish  government,  claiming  for  the  czar  the  pro- 
tectorate of  the  Greek  Christians  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  which  was 
rejected.  May  12,  the  Industrial  Exhibition  opened  at  Dublin. 
June  20,  peace  with  Burmah  proclaimed  by  the  governor-general  of 
India  :  the  late  king  of  Burmah  had  died,  and  his  successor  agreed  to 
the  terms  proposed  by  the  English.  June  21,  the  Queen  reviewed  the 
troops  encamped  at  Chobham.  June  26,  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
issued  a  manifesto  against  Turkey,  and  announced  the  march  of 
Russian  armies  upon  its  Danubian  provinces.  Sept.  27,  Turkey 
declared  war  against  Russia.  Oct.  22,  the  French  and  English  fleets 
entered  the  Eosphorus.  Dec.  5,  a  protocol  signed  at  Vienna  by  France, 
England,  Austria,  and  Turkey,  for  tho  maintenance  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Turkish  empire. 

1854.  Feb.  13,  Lord  John  Russell  introduced  to  the  House  of 
Commons  his  new  Reform  Bill,  which  was  abandoned  on  April  11,  in 
consequence  of  the  state  of  public  business.  Feb.  20,  the  Grenadier  and 
Coldstream  guards  embarked  at  Southampton  for  Turkey,  and  other 
troops  followed  in  rapid  succession.  March  11,  the  Queen  reviewed  a 
fleet  at  Spithead  previous  to  its  sailing  for  the  Baltic.  March  2S, 
war  declared  by  England  against  Russia.  April  22,  Odessa  bombarded 
by  the  French  and  English  fleets.  June  7,  a  treaty  concluded  at 
Washington  for  facilitating  the  intercourse  of  the  British  North 
American  colonies  with  the  United  States.  June  8,  the  Crystal  Palace 
at  Sydenham  opened  by  Queen  Victoria.  June  10,  the  act  for  doubling 
the  income  tax  received  the  royal  assent.  August  7,  the  act  for  regu- 
lating Oxford  University  received  the  royal  assent.  August  10, 
Bomarsund  was  surrendered  to  the  allied  fleet.  Sept.  14,  the  allied 
army  landed  in  the  Crimea,  after  having  suffered  severely  from  cholera 
during  this  and  the  preceding  month.  On  the  15th  the  Russians 
evacuated  Moldavia,  and  the  Danubian  provinces  were  garrisoned  by 
the  Austrians.  On  the  20lh  the  battle  of  the  Alma  took  place,  and 
the  Russians  were  defeated.  Oct.  17,  the  bombardment  of  Sebastopcl 
commenced.  Nov.  5,  the  battle  of  Inkermann,  when  the  Russians 
were  again  beaten.  On  the  14th  a  violent  storm  destroyed  many  ships 
laden  with  stores,  and  caused  great  calamities  on  shore.  This  was 
followed  by  a  season  of  great  suffering  :  the  roads  were  impassable  ; 
the  weather  was  bitterly  cold;  men  and  horses,  ill  supplied  with  food 
or  shelter,  perished  in  large  numbers,  while  medical  attendance  and 
hospital  accommodation  were  wofully  deficient.  Great  dissatisfaction 
was  expressed  at  home,  and  private  subscriptions  to  a  large  amount 
were  raised  to  alleviate  the  distress.  Miss  Nightingale  organised  a 
staff  of  nurses,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  Constantinople  to  super- 
intend the  hospitals,  and  attend  the  sick  and  wounded. 

1855.  January  6,  conferences  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
England,  France,  Austria,  and  Russia,  were  opened  at  Vienna.  Lord 
John  Russell  was  the  English  plenipotentiary,  and  hi3  conduct  in  sup- 
porting the  propositions  of  Austria  for  a  peace  with  Russia,  formed  the 
subject  of  a  parliamentary  discussion  on  July  6,  and  led  to  his  secession 
from  office  on  July  13.  January  10,  Sardinia  joined  the  allies,  and 
undertook  to  send  troops  to  the  Crimea.  January  29,  Mr.  Roebuck's 
motion  for  a  committee  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  army  in  the  Crimea  carried  against  the  ministry  by  305  to  148. 
In  consequence  the  Aberdeen  ministry  resigned,  and  on  February  10 
was  succeeded  by  one  of  which  Lord  Palmerston  was  the  Premier. 
March  2,  Nicolas,  emperor  of  Russia,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Alexander  II.  April  17,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the  French 
arrived  at  AVindsor  on  a  visit  to  the  queen.  May  24,  Kertch  occupied 
by  the  Allies,  whose  fleets  swept  the  sea  of  Azoff,  and  destroyed  several 
towns  and  a  vast  number  of  vessels.  June  18,  the  French  attacked  the 
Malakhoff  and  the  English  the  Redan,  but  were  repulsed.  July  1,  a 
large  assemblage  of  persons  took  place  in  Hyde  Park  to  protest 
against  Lord  R.  Grosvenor's  Sunday  Trading  bill,  and  some  rioting 
occurred.    The  bill  was  withdrawn  on  the  next  day,  but  the  meetings 


and  the  riots  were  continued  on  the  two  following  Sundays.  July  11, 
Sveaborg,  in  the  gulf  of  Finland,  was  bombarded  by  the  allied  fleets. 
August  14,  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  constituting  a  repre- 
sentative board  for  the  management  of  the  improvements  of  the  whole 
metropolis,  received  the  royal  assent.  August  18,  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  paid  a  visit  to  the  Emppror  of  the  French  in  Paris, 
September  3,  the  French  captured  the  Malakhoff,  and  in  the  night  the 
Russians  evacuated  the  south  side  of  Sebastopol,  of  which  the  allies 
took  possession.  September  29,  the  Russians  assaulted  Kara,  and  were 
repulsed  by  the  Turks,  assisted  by  Sir  W.  F.  Williams,  several  other 
English  officers,  and  General  Kmety.  October  17,  Kinburn,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  surrendered  to  the  allies,  and  on  the  next  day 
tho  Russians  blew  up  the  fortress  of  Oczakoff.  November  26,  Kais 
was  surrenderee!  to  the  Russians,  after  a  gallant  defence;  Sir  W.  F. 
Williams  and  the  English  officers  were  made  prisoners,  and  treated  with 
great  kindness  by  the  Russians.  November  30,  the  King  of  Sardinia 
arrived  at  Windsor  Castle  on  a  visit  to  the  Queen.  December  19,  the 
united  kingdom  of  Sweden  and  Norway  joined  the  alliance  of  the 
Western  Powers. 

1856.  January  31,  the  Queen,  on  opening  the  session  of  parliament, 
announced  the  acceptance  by  Russia  of  the  terms  proposed  for  a 
general  peace.  February  1,  Mr.  Murray,  the  British  minister  to  the 
Persian  court,  quitted  Teheran  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  the 
Persian  government.  February  7,  the  Queen,  having  created  Sir  J. 
Parke,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  Court,  a  peer  for  life  only, 
a  motion  to  refer  the  subject  to  a  committee  of  privileges  was  carried 
against  the  ministers.  The  committee  reported  that  such  a  peerage 
gave  no  right  to  sit  in  parliament,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  House. 
Ultimately  ministers  gave  wav,  and  Baron  Wensleydale  was  created  a 
peer  in  the  usual  form.  February  25,  John  Sadleir,  M.P.  for  Sligo, 
having  poisoncel  himself,  an  investigation  led  to  tho  discovery  of  a 
series  of  enormous  frauds,  through  which  the  Tipperary  liank  failed, 
and  an  immense  amount  of  litigation  and  suffering  among  the  share- 
holders followed.  April  29,  official  proclamation  made  of  the  peace 
with  Russia.  May  3,  an  amnesty  granted  to  the  political  exiles; 
Frost,  Williams,  Jones,  Smith  O'Brien,  and  others,  subsequently 
returned  to  England.  May  29,  public  celebration  of  the  conclusion  of 
peace ;  magnificent  fireworks  exhibited  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin,  and  a  general  illumination  took  place.  July  12,  the  allies 
evacuated  the  Crimea.  July  29,  the  act  for  establishing  reformatory 
and  industrial  schools  for  criminal  and  vagrant  children  received  the 
royal  assent.  August  20,  the  Queen  of  Oude  arrived  in  England,  to 
appeal  against  the  annexation  of  her  son's  dominions  to  the  British 
possessions  in  India.  September  4,  the  Royal  British  Bank  stopped 
payment;  on  the  accounts  being  investigated  gross  frauds  were  dis- 
closed ;  the  failure  caused  a  vast  amount  of  distress ;  and  ultimately 
the  attorney-general  undertook  to  prosecute  some  of  the  directors ; 
au  act  of  parliament  was  also  passed  in  1857  to  render  trustees  more 
easily  punishable  for  misconduct  and  misapplication  of  funds.  Octo- 
ber 11,  the  seizure  by  the  Chinese  in  the  Canton  river  of  the  'lorcha' 
Arrow,  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  attacks  on  Canton,  from  which  place  all 
the  foreign  commercial  residents  withdrew.  November  10,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Persians  having  taken  Herat,  in  violation  of  a  treaty, 
war  was  proclaimed  at  Bombay  against  that  country.  December  11, 
the  collection  of  pictures  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Sheepshanks  was  made 
over  by  him  to  the  government  as  a  gift  to  the  nation.  December  16, 
the  Queen  went  to  Spithead  to  receive  from  the  government  of  the 
United  States  the  Arctic  discovery  ship  Resolute,  which,  having  been 
abandoned  in  the  ice  by  its  crew,  was  found  and  recovered  by  au 
American  ship,  and  now  restored. 

1857.  January  27,  the  Indian  army  landed  at  Bushire  in  Persia, 
capturing  the  place  with  small  opposition,  February  2,  the  army 
advanced  to  Burazjoon,  where  the  Persians  abandoned  their  camp  and 
stores,  and  retreated  ;  but  endeavoured  to  intercept  tho  British  force 
on  its  return  on  February  7,  when  they  were  utterly  defeated.  On 
March  28,  the  town  of  Mohammerah  was  taken ;  but  in  the  meantime 
a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  concluded  at  Paris  on  March  4,  Persia 
agreeing  to  withdraw  from  Herat ;  and  the  war  ended.  March  3,  the 
ministry  were  defeated  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Cobden,  involving  censure 
on  them  for  the  attack  on  Canton.  Lord  Palmerston  then  announced 
his  intention  of  appealing  to  the  country  as  soon  as  the  indispensable 
business  of  the  House  could  be  got  through.  Parliament  was  dissolved 
on  March  21,  and  a  new  one  summoned,  which  met  on  April  30.  In 
the  new  elections  the  most  remarkable  fact  was  that  Mr.  Bright,  Mr. 
Cobden,  and  most  of  what  were  called  the  '  Peace  Party,'  failed  in 
getting  returned.  March  14,  the  treaty  with  Denmark  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Sound  Dues  was  signed  at  Copenhagen.  An  indemnity  was  to 
be  paid  to  Denmark,  of  which  England's  share  was  settled  at  1,300,000£. 
and  the  dues  ceased  from  April  1.  May  5,  the  Art  Treasures  Exhi- 
bition was  opened  at  Manchester  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert. 
May  7,  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  Indian  army ;  six  regiments 
revolted,  took  possession  of  Delhi,  and  massacred  many  of  the 
English  residents.  The  mutiny  spread,  and  nearly  all  tho  Bengal 
army  joined  it.  An  emperor  was  proclaimed  at  Delhi,  and  a  lew 
Europeans  and  some  faithful  native  troops  assembled  to  besiege  it. 
May  25  and  27,  Commodore  Keppel,  with  a  British  naval  force, 
attacked  a  number  of  Chinese  junks  in  Escape  Creek,  and  on  June  1, 
another  attack  was  made  on  those  assembled  in  Fatshan  Creek,  in 
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tho  Canton  river.  Roth  .attacks  wero  successful,  numerous  junks 
wero  destroyed,  a  ciuuntlty  of  cannon  taken,  and  a  large  part  of  tho 
enemy's  force  killed.  Juno  17,  tho  mutineers  iu  India  attacked 
Cawnporo,  but  wero  repulsed.  They  however  renewed  their  attacks; 
the  British  commander,  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  was  killed,  and  on  Juno 
20  the  garrison  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  Nena  Sahib,  tho  Mahratta 
chief  of  Bhitoor,  on  an  agreement  of  being  allowed  to  depart  for 
Allahabad.  When  they  were  embarked  in  boats  on  the  Ganges  for 
that  purpose,  cauuou  were  fired  on  them,  many  boats  were  sunk,  and 
those  who  landed  were  cut  down.  July  3,  General  llavelock  inarched 
against  Cawnporo,  and,  after  defeating  tho  enemy  in  three  battles, 
regained  possession  of  the  town  on  July  17.  June  25,  an  order  iu 
Council  directed  that  in  future  Prince  Albert  was  to  be  prayed  for  in 
tho  churches  and  addressed  as  tho  1'rinco  Consort.  July  10,  tho  Uatlis 
Bill,  by  which  Jews  would  have  been  admitted  to  parliament,  was 
rejected  iu  the  Houso  of  Lords,  after  being  carried  in  the  Commons 
by  a  large  majority.  August  7,  the  laying  down  the  Submarine  Cablo 
between  Valeutia  iu  Ireland  and  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  was  com- 
menced. After  laying  down  nearly  300  miles,  the  cablo  broke,  and 
the  undertaking  failed  for  the  present.    [S<c  SurPt.K.MENr.] 

VIDA,  MARCO  GIRU'LAMO,  bom  at  Cremona  about  the  year 
1490,  studied  at  l'adua  and  Bologna,  and  distinguished  himself  iu  the 
classical  studies,  and  especially  in  Latiu  poetical  composition.  He 
afterwards  entered  the  order  of  tho  regular  cauons  of  the  Lateran. 
He  went  to  Rome  about  tho  beginning  of  tho  pontificate  of  Leo  X., 
who  happening  to  see  his  little  Latiu  poem  on  chess,  '  Scacchia  ludus,' 
and  another  entitled  '  Bombyx,'  or  the  Silkworm,  took  him  into  favour, 
and  urged  him  to  undertake  tho  composition  of  a  more  important  and 
regular  poem  on  tho  life  of  our  Saviour,  and  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  apply  himself  undisturbed  to  his  poetical  studies,  the  pope  bestowed 
upou  him  the  priory  of  Sau  Silvestro  at  Frascati.  Vida  accordingly 
began  his  poem  entitled  '  Christiados,'  of  which  ho  presented  two 
cantos  to  Leo  X.,  who  praised  them  greatly,  but  the  poem  was  not 
finished  for  many  years  after.  Meantime  he  published,  iu  1527,  his 
didactic  poem  '  De  Arte  Poetica,'  which  has  been  extolled  by  Scaliger, 
Battux,  and  other  critics,  as  being  his  best  work.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  has  been  praised  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  by  Pope 
in  his  '  Essay  on  Criticism.' 

Clement  VII.  appointed  Vida  apostolic  protonotary,  and  in  1532 
made  him  bishop  of  Alba  in  Piedmont.  Ughelli,  in  his  '  Italia  Sacra,' 
speake  at  leDgth  of  the  meritorious  conduct  of  Vida  during  the  thirty- 
four  years  that  he  adiniuisteied  the  see  of  Alba.  When  the  French 
besieged  that  place  in  1542,  the  bishop  assisted  at  his  own  expense 
the  poor  inhabitants,  and  supported  the  spirit  of  the  garrison  until 
the  besiegers  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege.  Vida  afterwards  repaired 
to  the  Council  of  Trent,  where  be  became  intimate  with  the  Cardinals 
Pole,  Cervini,  and  Dal  Monte,  and  with  the  learned  Mareautonio  Fla- 
miuio,  and  in  the  familiar  conversations  which  he  had  with  them  he 
conceived  the  plan  of  his  dialogues  'DeDignitate  Reipubliccc,'  which 
he  afterwards  published  and  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Pole.  In  the  year 
1549,  on  the  occasion  of  a  dispute  about  precedence  between  the  towns 
of  Cremona  and  Pavia,  the  citizens  of  the  former  intrusted  their 
townsman  Vida  with  the  defence  of  their  claims,  which -were  to  be  laid 
before  the  senate  of  Milan  for  its  decision.  Vida  wrote  three  orations : 
*  Cremoueusium  Actiones  Trcs  adversus  Papieuses  iu  Coutroversia 
Principatus.'  In  these  compositions  Vida  gave  way  perhaps  too  much 
to  municipal  feelings,  and  indulged  in  invective  against  the  people  of 
Pavia,  for  which  his  orations  were  called  Vida's  '  Verrinte.'  Uiulio 
Sal  ruo,  on  behalf  of  Pavia,  replied  to  Vida,  iu  his  '  Pro  Ticinensibus 
adversus  Cremonenscs  de  Jure  Possessionis,'  which  however  were  not 
printed,  as  the  question  was  dropped. 

Vida  died  at  Alba  27th  September  1566,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  that  town.  It  seems  that  he  died  poor.  Besides  the  works 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  article,  he  wrote  sacred  hymns  in 
Latiu,  and  other  minor  compositions  both  iu  Latiu  and  Italian.  Vida 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  scholars  and  most  elegant  Latiu  writers 
of  the  16th  century.  His  contemporary  Sadoleto,  a  competent  judge, 
affirms  that  his  Latin  verse  approached  near  to  the  dignity  of  classical 
poetry.  His  poem  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  in  six  books,  is  a  close  imita- 
tion of  Virgil,  for  which  the  author  was  styled  '  the  Christian  Virgil.' 
Vida  wrote  also  a  small  poem  on  the  challenge  and  fight  between 
thirteen  Italians  and  the  same  number  of  Frenchmen  in  Apulia,  in 
February  1503,  in  which  the  Italians  remained  victorious.  Of  this 
ineditcd  poem  a  fragment  was  published  at  Milan  in  ISIS:  '  Marci 
Hierouymi  Vidro  XIII.  Pugilum  Ccrtameu.'  There  is  an  account  of 
this  same  occurrence  in  Italian  prose  :  '  Istoria  del  Combattimento 
de'  tredici  Italiani  con  altrettanti  Francesi,  fatto  in  Puglia  tra  Andria 
e  Quarati,'  by  a  contemporary  and  a  spectator  of  the  fight,  which  has 
furnished  the  subject  of  Azeglio's  historical  novel,  '  Ettore  Fieramosca 
o  la  Disfida  di  Barletta.' 

(Comiani,  /  Secoli  della  Letlcratura  Italiana ;  Tiraboschi,  Storia 
dclla  Lcllcralura  Italiana;  Giraldi,  Dc  Poctis  Suorum  2'cmporum; 
and  the  biography  of  Vida,  iu  the  edition  of  his  works  published  at 
Oxford,  1722.) 

VIDOCQ,  FRANCOIS-JULES,  tho  chief  of  the  detective  brigade 
(Brigade  de  suretcS),  at  the  prefecture  of  the  Paris  police,  established 
in  1812,  whatever  must  be  thought  of  his  early  life  as  a  thief  and 
inmate  of  the  convict  yards,  undoubtedly  did  real  service  to.  France, 
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by  his  activo  pursuit  of  tho  marauders,  who  levy  contributions  on 
their  neighbours'  goodd.  Jle  wat  boru  at  Arras,  the  chief  town  in  (he 
department  of  tho  Pas  do  Calais  on  the  23rd  of  July  1775.  His  father 
was  a  baker,  and  was  chosen  to  tupply  the  local  government,  during 
the  revolution,  with  bread,  Hour,  &c.  Young  Fraucoii  was  employed 
in  tho  business  before  he  was  thirteen  ;  but  formed  acquaintances  who 
led  him  to  purloin  his  father's  money  by  means  of  several  artful  con- 
trivances. These  being  detected,  tho  boy  began  to  pilfer  the  stock, 
spending  tho  proceeds  with  his  companions  at  a  neighbouring  wine 
shop.  A  watch  was  at  length  set  ov±-r  him;  which  <iid  not  prevent 
hit  stealing  ten  silver  forks  and  spoons,  and  pledging  them.  For  thin 
oll'ence  his  father  gave  him  in  charge,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Hou-o 
of  Correction  for  a  fow  days.  While  in  confinement  lie  was  incited  by 
a  young  fellow-prisoner  to  rob  his  father  again,  by  picking  the  lock  of 
the  till,  and  taking  out  tho  whole  contents,  amounting  to  b(lt.  Having 
divided  this  money  with  his  accomplice,  he  left  Arras,  intending  to 
sail  for  tho  United  States ;  but  the  high  price  of  tho  passage  made 
him  change  his  mind;  and  being  at  Ostend  a  few  days  after,  he  was 
plundered  by  a  sharper  of  all  his  ill-gotten  gains. 

In  this  stato  of  destitution,  he  hired  himself  to  an  itinerant  show- 
man, who  kept  a  small  menagerie.  His  allotted  task  con.-isted  at  first 
in  sweeping  out  tho  cage  and  the  reception  room.  His  master, 
after  promoting  him  to  the  rank  of  tumbler  and  acrobat,  wanted  him 
to  play  the  part  of  a  savage  who  eats  raw  ilesh  and  drinks  blood. 
The  wretched  boy  refused  to  undertake  this  new  character,  and  was 
discharged.  Ho  next  took  service  with  the  master  of  a  puppet 
show  ;  from  whom  he  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  peregrinating  quack- 
doctor.  At  length  weary  of  this  bard  probation  of  vagrant  life, 
which  had  lasted  two  years,  the  seeming  penitent  returned  home,  and 
a  kind  old  priest  prevailed  on  his  father  to  forgive  him  and  receive 
him.    This  was  iu  1791,  in  his  16th  year. 

But  he  was  too  idle  and  restless  for  regular  work ;  so  he  enlisted 
(after  one  or  two  escapades),  iu  the  regiment  of  Bourbon,  aud  set  out 
for  Belgium,  theu  the  se;it  of  the  new  war,  between  Franco  and 
Austria.  He  was  present  in  several  actions,  and  was  made  a  corporal ; 
but,  having  quarrelled  with  his  drum-major,  and  challenged  him  to 
fight,  he  deserted  to  avoid  a  court  martial.  He  then  enlisted  in  the 
1  lth  chasseurs,  aud  fought  at  the  battle  of  Jemappes,  November  6, 1792. 
Having  distinguished  himself  at  the  capture  of  Longivy,  under  Kel- 
lermaun,  October  20,  1792,  aud  being  of  unusual  stature  for  his  age, 
he  was  made  a  corporal  of  grenadiers.  A  day  or  two  after  he  was 
recognised  as  a  deserter,  when  he  made  his  escape  to  the  Austrian 
outposts.  Unwilling  however  to  fight  against  his  owu  countrymen, 
he  counterfeited  illness,  and  began  to  teach  fencing. 

After  a  short  stay  with  the  Austrians,  he  got  back  to  Franco, 
entered  the  14th  regiment,  and  then  returned  to  the  11th,  being  present 
at  several  actions,  aud  beiug  wounded  three  times.  One  of  his  wound3 
obliged  him  to  return  to  Arras,  where  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  he 
was  denounced  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  as  a  'Moeldre,'  aud 
thrown  iuto  prison.  However  he  was  soon  after  released,  owing  to 
the  good  offices  of  Mademoiselle  Chevalier,  the  daughter  of  the  noto- 
rious Joseph  Lcbon.  He  married  her  in  1793,  but  they  separated 
almost  immediately.  The  next  year  he  went  to  Brussels,  became  a 
professed  gambler,  made  love  to  a  countess  under  a  feigned  name, 
and  repenting  of  his  treachery  or  fearing  punishment  for  bigamy,  just 
as  he  was  about  being  married  to  her,  confessed  the  imposture,  was 
rewarded  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  took  the  diligence 
for  Paris,  which  he  entered  for  the  first  time  in  1796,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one. 

He  had  not  been  in  the  capital  many  weeks,  before  the  dangerous 
society  of  gamblers,  swindlers,  aud  loose  womeu,  left  him  ouce  more 
penniless ;  which  compelled  him  to  return  to  the  army  of  the 
north.  Several  fresh  instauce3  of  folly,  three  imprisonments,  and  as 
many  escapes,  succeeded ;  after  this  he  was  confined  in  the  prison  of 
Douai,  where  he  remained  eight  months.  During  his  conhnement, 
he  was  mixed  up  in  a  case  of  forgery,  which  iu  his  autobiography  he 
tries  to  explain  as  an  act  of  inadvertence,  rather  than  of  guilt.  For 
this  however  he'  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  eight  years' 
penal  servitude  at  the  galleys.  As  they  conducted  him,  bound  to  the 
chain,  he  excited  a  revolt  among  the  convicts,  but  the  attempt  to 
escape  having  failed,  he  reached  Brest,  and  remained  six  years  at  the 
bagne.  In  this  place  he  completed  his  studies  of  the  manners,  the 
crafts,  the  habits  of  every  class  of  thief.  Two  years  before  the  ex;  i- 
ratiou  of  his  penalty,  he  contrived  to  escape  from  the  convict  yard, 
assumed  the  name  of  Duval,  aud  returned  to  his  own  neighbourhood, 
where  he  became  an  usher  to  a  school  at  Ambricourt,  near  Lille.  He 
was  soon  re-captured,  and  sent  to  Toulon.  From  this  convict-yard, 
he  theu  made  what  he  calls  "  his  finest  escape."  After  this  he  joined 
a  banei  of  freebooters  in  the  south,  who  plundered  the  stage-coaches 
on  the  highroads.  But  these  malefactors  baviug  detected  the  brand 
of  the  convict  on  his  shoulder,  dismissed  him  from  their  company, 
having  first  mads  him  swear  not  to  betray  them.  He  resolved  to 
be  revenged ;  and  this  incident  became  the  turning  point  in  his 
fortune. 

As  he  was  making  for  the  north,  Vielocq,  having  no  passport,  was 
arrested  and  taken  before  a  magistrate,  to  whom  he  offered  to  give 
such  intelligence  as  would  enable  him  to  surprise  his  late  comrades  in 
the  act  of  plunder.    For  this  purpose,  he  applied  for  a  temporary 
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release.  But  the  magistrate  demurred.  "  Suppose,  on  my  way  to 
prison,"  said  Vidocq,  "  I  get  away  from  my  keepers,  comeback  to  you, 
and  resume  my  bondage,  will  you  then  grant  me  the  provisional 
freedom  I  now  solicit?" — "Yes,"  replied  the  judge.  He  escaped,  and 
made  good  his  offers  to  assist  justice.  This  fervice  waB  followed  by 
others  far  more  considerable.  These  events  took  place  in  1804,  but 
he  continued  for  several  jears  the  slave  of  his  antecedents.  In  1806 
he  went  to  Paris  again,  where  he  maintained  liimBelf  by  following  the 
handicrafts  which  he  had  learned  during  the  course  of  his  nomadic 
life.  He  tecame  a  toy  manufacturer,  a  dealer  in  hardware,  and  a 
tailor;  but  other  thieves,  who  had  known  him  in  prison,  and  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  his  embarrassments,  left  hiui  no  peace: 
sometimes  they  wanted  money,  at  others  they  proposed  a  good 
bargain;  next  it  was  some  plunder  to  bo  hid.  On  one  occasion  they 
borrowed  his  cart,  to  convey  tbe  body  of  a  murdered  victim  to  a  place 
of  safety.    His  state  in  tbe  end  became  intolerable. 

In  1809,  driven  to  extremity,  Vidocq  presented  himself  before  M. 
Henri,  the  commissioner  of  the  secret  police  of  Paris,  acknowledge  1 
his  critical  condition,  and  offered  to  give  valuable  information  in  case 
he  might  be  allowed  to  come  and  go  freely.  This  proposal  was  not 
accepted  until  his  solicitations  bad  been  several  times  renewed,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  waB  once  more  arrested.  On  this  occasion  he  was 
tent  to  BicCtre,  when  M.  Henri,  interested  by  his  perseverance,  and 
struck  with  the  pointed  nature  of  his  proposals,  which  he  continued 
to  make  by  correspondence,  at  last  consulted  the  Minister  of  Police, 
Pasquier,  who  returned  a  favourable  answer,  in  which  Vidocq  was 
iustructtd  to  furnish  information.  His  revelations  then  became  so 
numerous  and  so  important,  that  his  liberty  was  granted  him  not 
long  after. 

The  qualities  he  displayed  in  his  new  functions,  soon  attracted 
attention.  Few  detective  officers  ever  possessed  so  much  presence  of 
luind,  keen  intelligence,  bodily  strength,  courage,  and  diligence; 
besides  that  fluency  of  slang  and  banter,  which  is  the  eloquence  of 
the  vulgar.  He  made  it  a  point,  from  the  outset  of  his  new  vocation, 
to  produce  at  once  the  culprit  and  the  proofs  of  hia  crime.  The 
receivers  of  stolen  goods  found  in  him  a  more  relentless  enemj7  than 
the  thief.  At  first  he  held  but  a  humble  employment  under  tho 
regular  police  officers;  but,  in  1813,  he  was  withdrawn  from  their 
control  and  placed  under  the  orders  of  M.  Henri  alone.  His  captures 
were  extraordinary.  The  famous  thief  Delzcve,  aud  Folard,  the  robber 
who  afterwards  stole  the  medals  of  the  Royal  Library,  were  surprised 
at  their  work,  and  handed  over  by  this  secret  agent  to  justice.  La 
Courtelle,  a  sort  of  St.  Giles's,  infested  with  the  worst  vaiabonds,  was 
purged ;  the  great  burglar,  Desnoy  ers,  and  thirty-two  of  his  accomplices 
were  taken.  About  the  same  time,  the  famous  brigade  of  detective 
pslice  (Brigade  de  Suretej,  directed  by  Vidocq,  was  formed,  consisting 
at  first  only  of  four  men;  in  1817,  the  number  rose  to  twelve;  and  in 
1824,  when  its  complement  was  full,  it  contained  twenty-eight  detec- 
tives. "It  was  with  this  limited  force,"  says  Vidocq,  "  that  I  had  to 
watch  and  look  after  1200  returned  transports,  and  issue  every  year 
from  four  to  five  hundred  writs."  In  the  single  year  1817,  he  effected 
772  arrests,  and  39  seizures  of  stolen  goods.  His  useful  brigade  cost 
but  2000Z.  a  year,  of  which  he  enjoyed  a  salary  of  200/.  During 
the  whole  term  of  bis  official  employment,  he  was  the  butt  of  continual 
charges,  suspicious,  and  open  accusations.  He  was  said  to  take  part 
in  every  crime,  to  incite  robberies  for  the  sake  of  arresting  his  dupes, 
and  to  have  a  share  in  all  the  plunder.  This  obloquy  rose  so  high 
as  at  length  to  alarm  the  government,  and  in  1825  he  was  superseded 
in  his  functions  by  Lacour,  whose  antectdents  resembled  his  own.  In 
182G  he  established  a  paper  manufactory  at  Saint-Mandd ;  and  in  1827 
he  wrote  his  autobiography,  which  was  published  in  Paris,  by  the 
bookseller  Tenon,  in  1S29,  in  4  vols.  In  1831-32  he  was  employed  to 
detect  some  of  the  political  agitators  of  the  day,  but  his  vocation  was 
not  either  permanent  or  precise.  Then,  in  1834,  he  set  up  an  office  for 
information  on  behalf  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  object  being  to 
enable  the  fair  trader,  when  applied  to  for  credit,  to  ascertain  the 
degree  of  trust  to  which  his  new  customer  was  entitled.  In  1844, 
stimulated  by  the  success  of  Eugene  Sue's  '  Mysteries '  at  Paris,  aud 
certain  works  of  the  same  questionable  character,  which  had  appeared 
in  London,  he  republished  his  Memoires,  under  the  title  of  '  Les 
Vrais  Mysteres  de  Paris.'  The  morbid  taste  for  notoriety  of  any  kind 
which  then  seemed  to  exist,  induced  Vidocq  to  visit  London,  aud 
exhibit  himself,  with  many  curious  articles  used  by  French  burglars, 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Cosmorama  iu  Regent  Street.  But  this  specula- 
tion did  not  answer  his  expectations.  Soon  after  he  fixed  himself  in 
Belgium,  where  he  died  in  1850. 

VIEN,  JOSEPH-MARIE,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  French 
painters  of  the  ISth  century,  was  born  at  Montpellier,  June  18,  1716, 
and  was  the  pupil  of  various  painters,  among  them  A.  Rivalz,  of 
Toulouse,  and  finally  C.  Natoire,  at  Paris,  whither  he  repaired  iu  1740. 
He  was  very  sickly  in  his  youth,  aud  his  parents  thought  that  even 
the  fatigue  of  the  drawing-board  was  more  than  his  strength  could 
bear,  and  endeavoured  to  lead  him  to  other  pursuits  ;  his  own  enthu- 
siastic devotion  to  art  however  got  the  better  of  all  obstacles,  and  in 
the  year  1743,  he  competed  successfully  at  Paris,  for  the  grand  prize 
of  the  French  Academy,  and  obtained  accordingly  also  the  govern- 
ment pension  for  Rome.  The  subject  of  tho  picture  was  the  Plague 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  David.    In  174  4  he  departed  for  Rome 


and  remained  there  until  1750,  when  he  returned  to  Paris.  Besides 
numerous  studies  he  painted  many  excellent  pictures  during  his  six 
years'  residence  in  Rome,  including  several  church  or  altar  pieces  of 
great  merit,  as  the  Slaughter  of  tho  Innocents,  St.  John  for  the  town 
of  Montpellier,  and  tbe  only  two  pictures  by  Vien  now  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Louvre,  Saint  Germain  and  Saint  Vincent  receiving  the  Crown 
of  f  dory  from  the  hands  of  an  Angel,  and  the  Sleeping  Hermit. 

These  were  followed  by  a  long  series  of  works  at  l'aris,  many  of 
them  compositions  of  the  highest  pretensions,  and  indicating  a  decided 
revival  in  the  French  school  of  painting  from  the  insipid  puerile  state 
to  which  it  had  been  reduced  by  Vanloo  and  Boucher.  The  pictures 
of  Vien  approach  the  style  and  technical  excellence  of  the  eeholan 
of  the  Carracci,  though  for  some  time  his  works  were  much  maligned 
by  the  scholars  of  Boucher  and  Vanloo,  and  among  them  his  own 
master  Natoire.  His  St.  Denis  preaching  to  tho  Gauls,  ono  of  his  best 
works,  was  pronounced  by  them  inferior  to  the  picture  by  F.  Doyen 
of  the  Miracle  des  Ardons,  illustrating  the  tradition  of  the  miracle 
performed  by  St.  Geu<Svi6ve  when  by  her  prayers  she  arrested  the 
conflagration  of  Paris,  which  was  caused  by  lightning  in  the  year  1129. 
Vien's  picture  was  placed  in  the  church  of  St.  Roch,  where  Doyen's 
is  also  now  placed  :  they  are  nearly  the  same  size,  being  about  24 
feet  high  by  13  wide.  In  a  few  years  however,  and  before  the  French 
revolution,  Vien  was  justified  by  his  contemporaries,  who  gave  him 
the  title  of  regenerator  of  painting  in  France :  Count  Caylus  had 
always  been  an  admirer  of  his  genius.  It  was  his  object  to  restore 
the  study  of  the  antique,  and  of  nature  as  represented  in  the  works 
of  the  best  Italian  masters,  and  he  succeeded  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  both  respects ;  but  his  admiration  for  tho  antique  was  carried 
to  the  utmost  extreme  by  his  pupils,  Viucent  aud  David  and  their 
scholars. 

Vien  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1754,  wheu 
he  gave  as  his  presentation  piece,  a  picture  of  Daedalus  attaching  his 
AVings.  In  1775,  after  the  painting  of  his  picture  of  St.  Denis,  which 
was  exhibited  in  the  Louvre  in  the  previous  year,  he  was  decorated  with 
the  Order  of  St.  Michel,  and  wa3  appointed  Director  of  tho  French 
Academy  at  Rome,  where  he  resided  from  that  time  until  1781,  and 
was  elected  in  the  mean  while  member  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke. 
After  his  return  to  Pari3  he  became  one  of  the  rectors  and  Director 
of  the  Academy  there  (he  had  previously  been  professor) ;  and  he 
was  finally  appointed  principal  painter  to  the  king  in  1789.  This  post 
he  of  course  lost  at  the  revolution,  but  he  was  from  its  foundation  a 
member  of  the  Institute  of  France ;  he  was  also  created  by  Napoleon 
a  member  of  the  Beuate,  a  count  of  the  empire,  and  a  Commander  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  died  at  Paris,  March  27,  1809,  having 
nearly  completed  his  ninety-third  year,  aud  be  was  buried  in  tbe 
Pantheon.  He  painted  until  within  a  year  of  his  death.  Vien's 
pictures  are  very  numerous,  amounting  to  little  short  of  two  hundred; 
this  number  would  not  be  great,  if  many  of  them  were  not  of  very 
large  proportions.    Few  of  them  have  however  been  engraved ;  the 

I  St.  Denis,  already  mentioned,  which  is  by  some  considered  his  master- 
piece, has  been  engraved  only  in  outline  by  C.  Normand  for  the 

i  'Aunales  du  Muse  -,'  published  by  Landon,  and  in  the  'Musee  de 
Peinture,'  &c,  of  lid  veil  and  Duchesne.    His  works  are  from  various 

;  subjects,  but  chiefly  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  from  ancient  and 

'  modern  history,  and  from  Greek  mythology.  Among  his  more  cele- 
brated pictures  are  : — Julius  Cajsar  contemplating  the  Statue  of  Alex- 
ander at  Cadiz,  and  regretting  that  he  was  still  unknown  at  an  Age 
when  Alexander  was  already  crowned  with  Glory ;  the  Consecration 
of  the  Equestrian  Statue  of  Louis  XV. ;  Marcus  Aurelius  causing  Pro- 
visions to  be  distributed  among  the  People;  St.  Louis  vesting  the 
Regency  of  the  Kingdom  in  his  Queen,  Blanche  of  Navarre  ;  St. 
Jerome;  the  Embarkation  of  St.  Martha  ;  Christ  breaking  Bread;  the 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus;  the  Virgin  attended  by  Angels;  St.  Gregory; 
Briseis  in  tbe  Tent  of  Achilles;  the  Parting  of  Hector  and  Andro- 
mache ;  Hector  exhorting  Paris  to  go  out  to  battle  ;  Venus  wounded 
by  Diomede;  ./Eneas  pursuing  Helen  during  the  burning  of  Troy; 
Andromache  showing  the  Arms  of  Hector  to  her  Sou ;  Mars  forcing 
himself  from  the  Arms  of  Venus  ;  Cupid  aud  Psyche ;  Sappho  playing 
on  her  Lyre ;  Proserpine  adorning  the  Statue  of  Ceres;  Cupid  flying 
from  Slavery;  a  Woman  selling  Cupids;  aud  a  young  Greek  Girl 
comparing  her  Bosom  with  a  Rose-bud. 

Vien  has  left  also  many  drawings,  some  in  series,  as  : — The  Sports  of 
Nymphs  and  Cupids,  in  20  pieces;  the  Vicissitudes  of  War,  also  iu 
20  pieces;  and  the  Union  of  Cupid  and  Hymen,  Love  and  Marriage, 
in  36  pieces.  There  are  also  some  etchings  by  Vien  :  he  executed  a  set 
from  a  series  of  designs  of  the  Adventures  of  Lot  and  his  Daughters  ; 
and  a  Fete  or  Masquerade  given  by  Vien  and  other  students  of  the 
French  Academy  at  Rome,  to  the  Cardinal  de  Larochefoucauld  in  1748: 
it  is  in  32  pieces,  under  the  following  title — '  Caravane  du  Sultan  h  la 
Mecque,  Mascarade  Turque  donnoe  a  Rome  par  Messieurs  les  Peu- 
sionnaires  de  TAcadtSmie  de  France  et  leurs  Amis,  au  Carnaval  de 
I'Aonee  1748  ;  Jos.  Vien  in  v.  et  so.' 

Madamk  Vien,  born  Marie  Reboul,  was  a  distinguished  painter  of 
birds,  flowers,  and  still  life ;  and  was  a  member  of  the  old  French 
Academy  of  Painting.    She  died  iu  1805,  aged  seventy-seveu. 

Josepu-Mabie  Vien,  the  Younger,  the  son  of  M.  and  Madame  Vien, 
though  a  distinguished  portrait-painter,  practised  only  as  an  amateur. 
He  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1761.    He  exhibited  several  pictures  in  th« 
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Louvre  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  :  among  them  B 
portrait  of  his  futl.er,  as  M.  Virn,  seuateur,  in  1801. 

(Gabet,  Dictionnaire  des  Artistes  de  I'ftcote  Francaist  an  dix-ncuviimc 
Bi&cle;  Fiorillo,  Gcschichte  der  M alder ei ;  Landon,  Annates  du  Musfe; 
Rdveil  et  Duchesne,  Music  de  J'ciuture,  &o. ;  lirulliot,  JJietionnaire 
des  Munoyrammes,  &o.) 

V1ETA,  FRANCIS.  Much  lias  been  said  of  the  writings  of  Vieta, 
but  very  little  on  his  life,  and  that  little  lias  often  been  wrongly  given. 
In  tho  absence  of  all  good  sources  of  reference,  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  giving  somewhat  moro  spaco  to  this  biography  than  is 
usual. 

Francois  Vict,  Viette,  or  do  Viette  (his  namo  is  given  in  these  ways, 
and  in  ono  of  his  own  writings  it  is  Latinised  Fr.  VietSBUB,  but  more 
usually  Victa),  was  born  at  Foutenai  le-Comte,  a  small  town  not  far 
from  La  Rochelle,  in  tho  year  1540.  His  family,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  position  which  he  occupied  during  tho  greater  part  of  his  life, 
must  have  had  both  rank  and  interest.  We  may  connect  the  epoch 
of  his  birth  with  other  parts  of  tho  history  of  science,  by  stating  that 
he  wai  born  about  tho  time  when  algebra  was  introduced  into  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  from  Italy,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  the 
ago  of  Cardan,  and  three  years  before  the  death  of  Copernicus,  while 
Napier,  Harriot,  and  Galileo  were  respectively  10,  20,  and  24  years  his 
juniors.  Of  his  education  and  early  years  we  know  nothing,  and  the 
scanty  materials  for  the  rest  of  his  life  are  found  principally  in  the 
work  of  his  friend  the  president  De  Thou  ('Hist.,'  lib.  exxix  ).  Bayle 
charges  this  celebrated  writer  ('  Diet.,'  art.  '  Rasario  ')  with  inaccuracy 
in  his  accounts  of  learned  men ;  if  we  may  disregard  this  imputation 
iu  the  case  of  Vieta,  with  whom  the  biographer  was  personally  and 
intimately  acquainted,  we  cannot  all  the  moro  help  wishing  that  the 
facts  preserved  had  been  more  iu  number,  and  of  somewhat  closer  con- 
nection with  the  scientific  pursuits  of  Vieta.  The  whole  of  He  Thou's 
account  docs  not  amount  to  more  than  a  few  insulated  anecdotes, 
which  are  often  repeated  ;  and  the  want  of  information  from  other 
quarters  respecting  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  the  16th 
century,  may  be  accounted  for  if  we  remember  the  troubled  times  in 
which  ho  lived,  and  the  rule  which  he  appears  to  have  followed 
of  printing  all  his  works  at  his  own  expense,  and  distributing  them 
as  presents  among  his  friends.  This  has  been  found  almost  uni- 
formly to  be  a  succes-ful  mode  of  preventing  or  diminishing  post- 
humous fame. 

The  life  of  Vieta  was  passed  in  the  public  service  :  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  De  Thou,  he  was  made  master  of  requests.  We  have  seen  it 
said  that  he  held  this  office  under  Henry  III.,  and  elsewhere  that  it 
was  in  the  household  of  Margaret,  wife  of  Henry  IV.  Both  state- 
ments are  probably  true ;  since  De  Thou  assures  us  that  his  attention 
to  the  mathematics  was  only  the  relaxation  of  a  whole  life  spent  iu 
public  business,  for  which,  says  the  historiau.  he  had  both  talent  and 
industry.  And  Vieta  himself,  iu  his  auswer  to  Adrian  Ilomanus,  says 
that  he  caunot  profess  to  be  a  mathematician,  but  only  a  person  to 
whom  mathematical  studies  are  delightful  when  he  has  leisure.  He 
lived  and  held  office  through  the  religious  troubles  of  the  reigns  of 
Henri  III.  and  Henri  IV. ;  a  lett  r  of  his  friend  Ghetaldi,  hereinafter 
mentioned,  proves  that  he  was  on  the  council  of  state  in  the  latter 
reign,  and  we  must  suppose  that  his  love  of  study  induced  him  to 
confine  himself  to  the  simple  duties  of  his  calling.  It  seems  however 
that  he  did  not  entirely  escape  tho  dangers  of  the  time,  or  the  attacks 
of  the  opposite  party.  In  his  dedication  to  Catherine  de  Partheuai, 
duchesse  de  Kohan,  and  mother  of  the.  Due  de  Rohan,  well  known  as 
the  leader  of  the  French  Protestants  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.,  he 
addresses  that  lady  as  one  who  had  saved  him  from  imprisonment  and 
certain  death;  which  means,  we  suppose,  that  he  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Huguenots.  He  proceeds  to  aver,  but  whether  this  be 
fact  or  dedicatiou  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  that  it  was  her  love 
for  and  great  skill  in  mathematics  which  first  incited  him  to  that 
study.  Her  literary  attainments  are  mentioned  by  her  biographers, 
and  the  account  given  by  Vieta  may  be  perfectly  true.  There  is  only 
one  story  in  De  Thou  of  his  political  services: — The  extent  and 
scattered  character  of  the  Spauish  dominions  having  rendered  their 
communications  insecure  in  time  of  war,  a  cipher  was  invented  with 
more  than  500  characters,  and  these  not  permanently  retaining  the 
same  signification.  The  complexity  of  this  method  foiled  the  ordinary 
decipherers,  and  application  was  thereupon  made  to  Vieta,  who  with- 
out any  difficulty  discovered  the  secret,  which  was  used  for  more 
than  two  years,  to  the  great  loss  and  annoyance  of  the  Spaniards. 
These,  perceiving  that  their  cipher  was  detected,  and  imagining  that 
no  humau  skill  was  equal  to  such  an  effort,  attributed  the  discovery 
to  magic,  and  took  care  to  publish  this  report  throughout  Europe,  but 
particularly  at  the  court  of  Rome.  But  the  imputation  failed  to 
excite  any  odium,  aud  was  received,  says  De  Thou,  non  sine  risu  ct 
indignatione  rectius  svnlienlium  ;  heresy  had  taken  the  place  of  sorcery. 
It  is  therefore  not  true,  though  some  writers  have  said  it  by  way  of 
meudiog  the  story,  that  Vieta  was  actually  cited  to  appear  at  Rome 
and  answer  the  charge  of  dealing  with  the  foul  fiend. 

Indirectly  connected  with  the  politics  of  the  day  is  the  share  which 
Vieta  took  in  the  controversy  on  the  reformation  of  the  calendar. 
This,  as  is  well  known,  was  completed  under  the  auspices  of  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.,  in  1582,  though  the  subject  had  been  iu  agitation  moro 
thau  a  century,  and  the  change  had  even  been  projected  by  Sextus 


IV.,  in  14 74.  The  plan  finally  adopted  was  that  of  Lilius,  an  astro- 
nomer of  Calabria*  who  died  before  its  presentation  to  the  pope,  and 
the  execution  of  it  was  intrusted  to  tho  Jeuit  Clavius.  It  is  to  bo 
remembered  that  the  true  time  of  keeping  Easter  was  then  thought  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  that  heterodoxy  in  this  particular  had 
more  than  once  boeu  thought  worthy  of  excommunication.  The 
reformed  calendar  was  attacked  by  Vieta,  Joseph  Scaliger,  aud  others, 
the  first  of  whom  published  in  the  year  1600  what  he  called  tho  truo 
Gregorian  calendar,  and  prefixed  to  it  tho  bull  of  Gregory  XIII.  On 
this  work  it  will  bo  sufficient  to  say  that  Montucla  and  Dol.irnbre 
unite  in  condemning  the  ideas  of  Victa:  he  made  3400  Juli.n  years 
contain  exactly  42  053  lunations,  the  eiror  of  which  is  a  trifle  more 
thau  that  of  the  astronomy  of  his  day.  His  work  was  carried  by  him- 
self to  Cardinal  Ahlobi andini,  who  was  then  at  Leydeu  on  a  mission 
from  Clement  VIII.  He  had  however  no  success  with  the  cardinal, 
"as  I  warned  him  when  he  set  out,"  says  Do  Thou,  "feeling  feure  that 
an  improvement  adopted  by  the  princes  of  Christendom  after  so 
much  deliberation,  would  not  easily  be  modified,  even  for  the  better, 
by  those  who  think  it  a  secret  of  government  never  to  confess  that 
they  either  have  erred  or  can  err."  Clavius  simply  replied  to  Vieta 
by  referring  him  to  a  work  on  the  Gregorian  calendar  which  he  was 
then  preparing,  aud  which  he  stated  would  cont.in  a  full  reply  to  all 
the  objections.  This  answer  seems  to  have  enraged  Vieta  beyond  his 
powers  of  forbearance.  Perhaps  he  felt  indignant  at  not  being  con- 
sidered worthy  of  a  separate  reply,  or  perhaps  the  malady  which  after- 
wards destroyed  him  had  begun  to  act  upon  his  mind — which  last 
may  be  charitably  hoped.  In  1G02  he  published  his  expostulation 
against  Clavius,  a  tract  of  three  pages,  which  Moutucla  is  surprised  his 
editors  should  have  permitted  to  descend  to  posterity.  He  charges  his 
opponent  with  evasion,  and  asserts  that  he  ought  to  have  retracted  his 
error  for  the  sake  of  the  mysteries  of  religion,  the  peace  of  Christen- 
dom, and  the  divine  authority  of  the  supremo  pontiff.  He  accuses 
Clavius  of  having  slandered  him  to  the  pope,  of  contempt  of  religion, 
of  falsehood  in  mathematics  aud  theology  ;  and  urges  upon  him 
the  danger  that  the  Protestants  might,  through  hi3  obstinacy,  get 
hold  of  the  real  calendar  (his  own)  by  themselves,  aud  not  from  tho 
papal  authority.  He  calls  upon  Clement  to  alter  the  bull  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  brings  forward,  curiously  enough,  as  a  precedent,  that 
Augustus  Caosar,  a  Pontifex  Maximus,  had  chauged  the  arrangement 
of  the  year  ordained  by  Julius  Csesar,  another  Pontifex  Maximus. 
Finally,  in  order  that  no  manifestation  of  bad  feeling  might  be 
wanting,  he  calls  upon  the  order  of  Jesuits  to  excommunicate  all  who 
should  by  design  aud  fraud  stand  in  the  way  of  the  good  of  Christen- 
dom ;  m.aning,  of  course,  Clavius  and  his  followeis.  To  this  explosion 
of  passion  Clavius  did  not  condescend  to  reply;  but  throughout  his 
work,  which  appeared  in  1603,  the  year  of  Vieta's  death,  he  treated 
the  latter  with  the  respect  due  to  his  genius.  De  Thou  gives  a  partial 
friend's  account  of  this  controversy  ;  lor  he  says  that  on  the  refu-al  of 
Clavius  to  adopt  the  cmendatious  of  Vieta,  the  latter  sent  him  a 
serious  expostulation,  and  that  had  Vieta  lived,  the  matter  would  not 
have  stopped  there,  since  those  who  did  not  hesitate  to  pluck  at  the 
beard  of  a  dead  man.  would  have  beaten  the  living  one,  had  tiey 
dared.  The  anonymous  author  of  the  life  of  Virta  in  the  '  Biographic 
Uuiverselle'  has  followed  De  Thou  in  the  preceding  description  of  the 
controversy,  probably  from  having  never  seen  anything  but  copies  of 
this  description. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  so  severe  an  attack  upon  the  bull  of 
Gregory  XIII.  would  pass  altogether  unnoticed  at  Rome  ;  and  the 
treatment  of  Galileo,  which  was  not  many  years  after  Vieta's  death, 
may  lead  to  a  suspicion  that,  if  Vieta  had  not  died  opportunely,  he 
would  have  been  compelled  to  desUt  from  his  opposition  ;  and  cer- 
tainly, if  the  Inquisition  had  caught  him  on  this  matter,  he  would 
not,  after  the  hint  which  he  had  thrown  out  about  Clavius,  have  had 
the  sympathy  which  posteiity,  with  one  voice,  has  expressed  for 
Galileo.  There  is  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  us  to  make  it  pro- 
bable that  the  storm  was  brewing.  In  1603,  just  before  Vieta's 
death,  Theodosius  Rubeus  (author  of  a  work  called  '  Diarium  Uni- 
versale,' published  in  15S1,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  reprinted 
with  additions  in  1693),  an  ecclesiastic  at  Rome,  published,  "  per- 
missu  superiorum,"  an  expostulation  against  Vieta  on  behalf  of 
Clavius  ;  a  work,  of  which  we  never  saw  any  meution,  except  in  a 
manuscript  cross-reference  from  'Vieta'  iu  the  catalogue  of  the 
British  Museum.  This  expostulation  was  dedicated  to  the  pope, 
in  terms  which,  unless  used  by  permission,  were  presumptuous  iu 
the  highest  degree;  since  they  crrtaiuly  imply  that  the  writer  was 
empowered  to  say  thcit  recourse  would  be  had  to  authority,  if  that 
expostulation  were  not  sufficient.  As  this  tract  is  never  cited,  and 
not  easily  obtained,  we  give  at  length  the  passage  to  which  we 
allude  : — "  Itaque  cum  apad  te  solum,  Pater  Beatissime,  ha;c  causa, 
cujus  cognitio  tua  est,  eit  agitanda,  ceusui  sub  auguslissimo  nomine  tuo, 
banc  meam  admonitioncm  in  publicum  dare,  ut  omnis  provocaudi 
ansa  Vietse  tollatur,  ct  tandem  huic  controversies  auciorita'.c  tua  rinis 
imponatur."  Rubeus  afterwards  pays  a  high  testimony  to  the  extent 
of  Vieta's  acquirements,  which  is  well  confirmed  by  such  scattered 
notices  of  him  as  exist.  He  says  that  he  feels  it  necessary  to  speak 
strongly  in  behalf  of  Clavius,  since  the  latter  is  contending  single- 
handed  with  one  who  is  both  lawyer,  theologian,  mathematician, 
orator,  and  poet. 
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What  more  we  Lave  to  say  of  Vieta  must  appear  in  connection  with 
his  friendships  or  his  writings.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1603,  according 
to  De  Thou  :  Weidler  says  December  13;  but  without  stating  from 
whence.  Of  his  attachment  to  study  the  former  writer  says  it  was  so 
excessive,  that  he  often  continued  for  three  days  together,  fixed  in 
thought,  without  stirring  from  his  chair,  or  tnkiug  more  sustenance  or 
sleep  than  nature  absolutely  required.  In  religion  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  at  least  towards  the  end  of  his  life, 
and  in  politics  a  confirmed  believer  in  the  divin;  right  of  kings.  The 
assassination  of  Henry  III.  seems  to  have  dwelt,  upon  his  mind  for 
years,  so  much  as  to  force  him  to  recur  to  it  in  his  writings,  in  places 
where  political  allusion  is  a  curious  kind  of  digression.  Thus,  at  the 
end  of  his  '  Responsa  Mathematical  published  in  1593,  he  suddenly 
breaks  off  from  the  subject  of  the  Calendar  to  refer  to  that  event, 
which  took  place  in  1589:  '  Sed  de  iis  tollendis  ad  eeclesiasticos  re- 
fcram  commodiore  loco,  ac  ipsis  detegam  periodum  quic  summo  ipso- 
rum  applausu  mirum  solis  et  luurc  cousensum  prodat  (Is  Upa  intuitu  ta. 
Sed, 

"  Eheu  !  quis  unctum  elirismate  mystico 

Necaro  regem,  sacriluga  maim, 

Aumis  cucullatus  sodalis 

In  numeium  colitur  Dcorum  ! 
"  Pii  liaud  vacillcnt,  ecce  m.vlus  bonis. 

Tremant  proeaoes,  ecce  uoxes  malis 
Non  compatcr  nomen  sodali 
Omen  at  imposuit  ncfantlo." 

The  allusion  in  the  verses  is  to  Jacques  Clement,  who  after  the  assas- 
sination of  the  king,  was  considered  as  a  saint  by  his  party. 

This  article  is  the  proper  place  of  reference  to  two  minor  mathe- 
maticians, who  are  hardly  worth  separate  articles,  but  who  owe  some 
of  their  fame  to  their  connection  with  Yieta: — Adrian  van  Roomen, 
and  Marino  Ghetaldi. 

Adrian  van  Roomen,  commonly  called  Adiuanus  Romanus,  was 
born  at  Louvain,  September  29,  1561,  and  died  May  4,  1615  (1625?). 
He  published  various  woiks,  of  which  the  names  may  be  found  in 
Vossius  '  De  Scientiis  Mathematicis.'  The  story  of  his  acquaintance 
with  Yieta  is  told  by  De  Thou,  but  more  in  detail  by  Tallemant  des 
Reaux,  whose  '  Hhtoriettes  '  (written  before  1657)  were  published  at 
Paris,  in  6  vols.  8vo,  1834-35.  In  his  '  Idea  Mathematicte,'  &c, 
Antwerp,  1593,  Romanus  proposed  a  problem  to  all  the  celebrated 
mathematicians  whom  he  knew  by  reputation,  naming  them,  but 
without  a  Frenchman  among  them.  Shortly  after,  the  ambassador 
of  the  States  being  at  Fontainebleau,  in  conversation  with  Henry  J.V., 
who  was  enumerating  to  him  the  celebrated  men  of  the  couutry,  said, 
"But,  Sire,  you  have  not  a  mathematician,  for  Adrian  van  Roomen 
docs  not  name  one  Frenchman  in  his  list."  "  Indeed  I  have,  though," 
answered  the  king ;  "  and  an  excellent  one — let  some  one  call  M. 
Viete."  Yieta  came,  was  presented  to  the  ambassador,  who  gave  him 
Van  Roomen's  problem,  placed  himself  at  a  window,  and,  before  the 
king  left  the  room,  wrote  two  solutions  with  a  pencil.  In  the  evening 
he  sent  several  others,  offering  more,  as  he  said  the  problem  was 
capable  of  any  number.  Van  Roomen,  immediately  on  hearing  this, 
set  off  to  Paris  to  see  Vieta,  followed  him  to  Fontenay,  and  spent 
some  weeks  with  him.  We  shall  see  more  of  his  problem  presently. 
Tallemant,  who  was  evidently  not  a  mathematician,  tells  us  the  sort 
of  impression  which  Yieta's  writings  had  created  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century.  He  says  that  this  M.  Viete,  who  had  learnt 
mathematics  by  himself,  there  being  nobody  to  teach  him  in  France, 
wrote  treatises  so  difficult  that  no  one  of  his  age  could  understand 
him ;  that  one  Lansberg,  if  he  mistakes  not  (but  he  does  mistake), 
first  deciphered  some  of  them,  and  that  since  his  time  people  had 
made  out  the  rest.  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  same  Tallemant  is  a 
witness  independent  of  DeThou;  for  he  informs  us  that  Vieta  died 
young,  of  study,  whereas,  had  he  seen  De  Thou's  account,  he  would 
have  found  in  the  very  first  words  that  A  ieta  died  "  anno  climae- 
terico."  And  yet  Alexander  Anderson,  who  must  have  known  his 
friend's  age,  calls  his  death,  "  fatum  immaturum." 

Marino  Ghetaldi,  of  Ragusa,  was  of  a  good  family,  but  of  his  life 
we  can  find  nothing;  nor  of  his  death,  except  that  it  took  place 
before  1630.  Tallemant,  already  cited,  says  that  a  Pagusan  gentleman, 
called  Galtade  (Ghetaldi),  procured  himself  to  be  made  minister  of  his 
native  republic  in  France,  that  he  might  have  the  acquaintance  of 
Vieta.  Ghetaldi,  in  the  letter  already  alluded  to,  fays  he  was  at  Paris 
on  his  own  affairs  when  he  first  met  with  Vieta.  The  works  of 
Marino  Ghetaldi  are — 1,  '  Nonntilte  Propositions  de  Parabola,'  Rome, 
1603;  2,  '  Promotus  Archimedes,'  Rome,  1603,  a  work  on  specific 
gravities,  which  is  sometimes  cited  on  matters  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures; 3,  '  Apollonius  Redivivus,'  Venice,  1607;  4,  'Supplementum 
Apollonii  Galli,'  Venice,  1607,  in  continuation  of  the  tract  of  Vieta 
presently  mentioned  ;  5,  '  Apollonius  Redivivus'  (the  second  book), 
Venice,  1613;  6,  '  Variorum  Probiematum  Collectio,'  Venice,  1607; 
7,  'De  Resolutioue  et  Compositione  Mathematical  folio  (all  the  others 
being  quarto),  Rome,  1630  (posthumous).  There  is  not  much  of  algebra 
in  Ghetaldi's  writing?,  but  what  there  is  comes  from  the  school  of  Vieta : 
the  author  so  far  bears  out  Tallemant's  story,  that  he  speaks  of  his 
intimate  friendship  with  Vieta  at  Paris.  Alexander  Anderson  (born  at 
Aberdeen  in  1582),  who  taught  mathematics  publicly  at  Paris,  was  the 
editor  of  two  of  Yieta's  works,  which  came  into  his  hands,  one  from 


the  author,  the  other  from  his  executors,  as  will  presently  appear. 
[Andehson,  Alexander.]  Nathaniel  Torporley  may  also  be  named  in 
this  connection,  he  having  for  several  years  acted  as  Vieta's  ama- 
nuensis.   [Torporley,  Nathaniel.] 

It  may  perhaps  save  some  bibliographical  student  a  hunt  for  an 
imaginary  work  of  Vieta  if  we  mention  here  the  '  Supplementum  Fr. 
Vieta;,  ac  Geometrias  totius  Instauratio,'  Paris,  1644,  by  A.  S.  L. 
This  A.  S.  L.  is  Autonio  Sanctini  of  Lucca,  who  had  a  few  years 
before  published  '  Inclinationum  Appendix,'  &c,  with  his  name.  At 
the  head  of  his  dedication  he  calls  himself  Constantius  Silanius  Nice- 
nus  which  is  an  anagram  for  Antonius  Sanctinius  Luccnsis.  The  work 
itself  is  an  impudent  attempt  to  connect  Vieta's  name  with  pretended 
solutions  of  the  problem  of  two  mean  proportionals,  the  multisection 
of  the  angle,  &c.  Both  Sanctini's  works  were  answered  by  P.  P.  Cara- 
vaggi  of  Milan,  in  his  '  In  Geometria,  &c.  Rima?  detectse,'  &c,  Milan, 
1650.  Sanctini's  algebra  is  of  the  school  of  Vieta.  It  is  a  striking 
corroboration  of  what  may  be  suspected  for  other  reasons,  namely, 
how  little  Vieta  was  appreciated  in  Franca  for  many  years  after  his 
death,  that  of  all  the  persons  we  have  mentioned  as  connected  with 
him,  not  one  is  a  Frenchman;  but  nevertheless  some  part  of  his  works 
was  translated  into  French  by  one  Vaulezard  :  we  know  that  this 
translation  exists,  but  we  cannot  find  any  mention  of  it. 

The  writings  of  Vieta  are  rendered  difficult  to  read  by  the  then 
almost  universal  affectation  of  forming  new  terms  from  the  Greek, 
and  of  introducing  phrases  in  that  language.  His  pages  may  remind 
the  reader  of  the  English  fashionable  novels  of  twenty  years  ago,  which 
required  a  continual  insertion  of  French  words  and  sentences.  Thus, 
iu  the  isayoyc,  we  find  zetetic,  porUtic,  and  txeyttic  processes,  the  first 
consisting  of  anlithenis,  hypohibasm,  and  parabolism  ;  and  also  that  by 
au  additional  axiom,  '  anrj/xa  non  b'vffp.rtxavov,'  many  problems  hitherto 
'  &Aoya,'  may  be  solved  '  tVTe'xvair.'  He  uses  the  signs  +  and  — ,  and 
also  that  for  division  ;  but  when  he  would  designate  the  difference  of 
two  quantities  of  which  the  greater  is  unknown,  he  places  between 
them  our  modern  sign  of  equality,  thus,  A  —  B.  The  exponents  are 
expressed  by  words,  either  full  or  contracted  ;  and  the  numerical 
coefficients  are  written  after  their  accompanying  letters.  The  analogy 
between  algebra  and  geometry,  which  gave  the  name  of  square  and 
cube  to  the  second  and  third  powers  is  extended  to  all  symbols.  Thus 
the  equation  3BA2 — DA — A3  —  Z,  would  be  written 

B  3  in  A  quad. — D  piano  in  A — A  cubo  equatur  Z  solido. 

Here  D  is  called  D  planum,  and  is  considered  as  the  representative 
of  a  geometrical  superficies,  that  the  second  term  may  be  homogeneous 
with  the  first :  for  a  similar  season  Z  is  Z  solidwn.  And  in  various 
places  it  is  expressly  laid  down,  that  it  is  not  allowable  to  compare 
quantities  which  are  not  thus  rendered  homogeneous.  The  great 
difference  between  the  methods  of  Vieta  and  of  his  predecessors  is 
one  in  which  lies  much,  if  not  the  greater  part,  of  the  power  of 
algebra :  he  was  the  first  who  used  letters  to  siguify  known  or  deter- 
minate quantities,  and  he  wa3  the  firat  who  systematically  combined 
the  use  of  symbols  of  quantity  with  that  of  symbols  of  operation.  By 
this  method  the  comprehension  of  a  process  which  expressed  in  words 
would  be  long  and  complicated,  does  not  cost  the  practised  eye  a 
second  glance.  It  is  true  that  the  operations  of  those  who  preceded 
Vieta  would  lead  to  a  correct  numerical  result  in  any  particular  case; 
but  the  result  ODly  appeared,  and  the  modus  operandi  was  either  lost 
or  wrapped  in  the  dusky  folds  of  a  verbal  rule.  The  notation  of 
Vieta  expresses  at  once  the  rule  and  the  result,  and  is  a  step  in  the 
advance  of  science  which,  for  the  magnitude  of  its  consequences, 
deserves  to  be  rauked  with  the  invention  of  fluxions.  There  is  much 
truth  in  the  remark  of  Vieta  upon  his  predecessors :  '  Vovebant  Heca- 
tombas,  et  sacra  Musis  parabant  et  Apollini,  si  quis  unum  vel  alterum 
problema  extulisset,  ex  talium  ordine  qualium  decadas  et  eicadas 
ultr6  exhibemus,  ut  est  ars  nostra  mathematum  omnium  inveutrix 
certissima." 

We  now  proceed  to  a  short  account  of  the  writings  of  Vieta, 
referring  for  more  detail  to  the  second  volume  of  Hutton's  tracts. 
Vieta,  as  we  have  said,  printed  his  works  privately,  aud  we  are  not 
wholly  able  to  recover  the  dates  of  the  several  first  publications. 

[But — we  put  this  paragraph  in  brackets,  as  we  first  wrote  it,  for  a 
reason  afterwards  mentioned — it  is  not  noticed  that  many  of  these 
works,  which  are  now  only  known  by  the  edition  of  Schooten,  were 
published  together,  or  at  least  preceding  publications  were  joined 
together  in  one,  by  Vieta  himself,  before  the  year  1591,  under  the 
name  of  '  Restituta  Mathematica  Analysis,  seu  Algebra  Nova.'  Neither 
Montucla,  nor  any  other  modern  writer  that  we  have  seen,  appears  to 
be  aware  of  this  fact :  the  French  historian  does  not  seem  to  know 
that  the  first  seven  books  of  the  'Responsa  Mathematica,' of  which 
(i.  578)  he  regrets  the  loss,  were  contained  in  the  collection  alluded  to. 
The  fact  is  nevertheless  certain,  as  the  following  editions  of  different 
separate  works — viz.,  'In  Artem  Analyticam  Isagoge,'  Tours,  1591; 
'De  Numerosa  Potestatum  ad  Exegesin  Resolutione,'  Paris,  1600; 
and  '  Supplementum  Geometric,'  Tours,  1593 — contain  in  their  title- 
pages  the  name  of  the  source  from  whence  they  were  taken,  and  the 
first  of  them  also  gives  a  list  of  the  contents,  from  which  list  we  have 
placed  R.  M.  before  the  titles  of  the  following  descriptions,  in  every 
case  in  which  the  '  Restituta  Mathematica  '  is  said  to  have  contained 
the  work.    Besides  these,  we  must  reckon  among  the  contents  the 
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gcven  first  books  of  the  '  Responsa,'  which  have  not  come  down  to  us, 
though  tradition  haB  preserved  the  name ;  and  '  Ad  logisticen  spccio- 
sara  notro  posteriores,'  of  which  even  tho  very  name  has  disappeared 
from  the  history  of  algebra.  We  cannot  help  hoping  tliat  some  old 
library  may  yet  bo  found  to  contain  this  collection.  Other  wi  iters 
take  the  words  of  the  title  in  a  sense  between  that  of  quotation  and  de- 
scription. Thus  Alexander  Anderson  says,  "  Rcstilutum  Matkemalicam 
Analysin  F.  Vieta)  debetis,  <pt\ona6us."  And  Walter  Warner  (preface 
to  Harriot),  "Artis  Analyticce  Rcstitutioncm  F.  Vieta  aggressus  est."] 

We  believe  it  will  be  shorter  and  clearer  to  leave  tho  preceding 
passage  in  brackets  (for  which  we  thought  we  had  very  fair  evidence), 
and  to  make  a  suspected  correction,  as  another  writer  would  do,  in 
preference  to  mixing  up  the  mistake  (if  it  bo  a  mistake)  and  the  cor- 
rection. The  first  publication  of  tho  'Isagoge,'  &c.  (1591),  bears  on 
its  title-page  that  it  is  '  Seorsim  excussa  ab  Operc  Restituta)  Mathe- 
matical AnalyBCOS,  seu  Algebra;  Nova):'  and  on  the  reverso  of  tho 
title-page  appears  'Opero  Uestitutoo  Mathematics!  Analyseos,  seu  Alge- 
bra Nova,  continentur  :  Operi  autem  Preposita  est  sequeus 

epistola.'  Ten  works  aro  given  by  title,  which  may,  all  but  the  seven 
books  and  the  notce  posleriores  already  noticed,  be  collected  from  the 
indication  (H.  M.)  in  the  following  list;  and  the  epistle  is  the  dedication 
to  Catherine  of  Tarthenai  before  alluded  to.  Blaucanus  (1615)  places 
'  Opus  Restituta),'  &c,  in  the  list  of  Viota's  works  ;  and  Morhof  says 
that  Vieta  wrote  "Isagoge,  &c,  seu  Algebra  Nova"  Can  any  evidence 
be  more  positive  to  the  fact  that  a  work  was  published,  or  at  least 
written  out  for  publication  ?  The  absence  of  date  or  printer's  name 
tells  nothing  as  to  that  period  ;  for  books  were  then  few,  and  did  uot 
require  the  minute  accuracy  of  description  which  is  now  necessary  to 
distinguish  one  work  from  another  :  moreover,  whether  this  be  tho 
reason  or  not,  such  accuracy  of  description  was  not  usual.  Why  then 
do  we  not  continue  to  believe  that  such  a  work  was  published  ?  In, 
the  first  placo  it  is  entirely  lost,  and  with  it  the  Responsa  and  the  voice 
posleriores,  which  is  not  likely  to  have  happened  to  a  large  collection 
of  Vieta's  works ;  in  the  second  place,  Anderson,  in  his  publication 
(which  he  gives  us  to  understand  was  the  first  that  was  made)  of  tho 
treatise  'De  Becognitione,'  &c.,  tells  us  something  about  Vieta's  habits, 
which  seem  to  explain  the  whole.  "  He  was,"  says  Anderson,  "  in  the 
habit  of  referring  to  as  finished"  (msignire  solebat),  and  by  their 
names,  works  which,  though  undertaken  in  his  own  mind,  and  digested 
in  order,  were  not  even  so  much  as  fairly  written  down,  owing  to  the 
interruption  which  his  studies  received  from  his  public  duties.  This 
then  may  be  the  whole  secret :  Vieta  gave  a  list  of  the  works  which 
he  intended  to  publish,  under  the  name  which  he  intended  to  give 
them  collectively.  The  seven  books  of  the  '  Responsa '  and  the  notce 
posleriores  never,  on.  this  supposition,  were  published  at  all.  And  it 
will  afterwards  appear  that  there  was  a  reason  why  the  eighth  book  of 
the  '  Responsa '  should  have  been  published  without  the  rest ;  though 
it  is  singular,  if  the  list  above  named  bo  only  of  works  intended,  that 
this  eighth  book,  which  must  have  been  as-  finished  as  the  rest,  should 
not  have  been  mentioned.  It  is  almost  incredible  moreover  that 
Alexander  Anderson  should  have  published  a  few  of  Vieta's  theorems, 
with  his  own  demonstrations,  as  new,  if  Vieta  had  published  them, 
and  more,  twenty  years  before. 

(R.  M.)  In  Artem  Analyticam  Isagoge,  first  published  by  Vieta  him- 
self, at  Tours,  in  1591.  Here  are  laid  down  the  principles  of  homo- 
geneity before  alluded  to,  and  the  common  axioms  used  in  the  solution 
of  simple  equations.  Many  new  terms  are  introduced,  of  which  only 
two  have  lasted,  namely,  the  distinction  of  equations  into  pure  and 
aclfected.  The  law  of  homogeneity  is  a  fanciful  deduction  from  certain 
well-known  analogies  between  arithmetic  and  geometry,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  applied  renders  this  book  of  Vieta  somewhat 
obscure.  The  following  is  a  specimen  : — "  Lineam  rectam  curvoe  non 
comparat  (probably  corrupt,  comparare  non  licet),  quia  angulus  est 
medium  quiddam  inter  liueam  rectam  et  plauam  figuram.  Repugnare 
itaqne  videtur  homogeneorum  lex." 

(R.  M.)  Ad  logisticen  speciosam  notce  prions.  The  notce  posleriores, 
as  just  mentioned,  are  lost.  Logistiec  Speciosa  is  the  literal  algebra,  as 
distinguished  from  logistice  numerosa,  or  common  arithmetic.  Here 
are  various  questions  in  algebraical  addition  and  multiplication  :  the 
powers  of  a  biuomial  are  raised  up  to  the  sixth  inclusive,  and  the  law 
of  the  exponents  is  given,  but  not  that  of  the  coefficients.  Particular 
notice  is  taken  of  the  addition  of  powers  of  A+B  and  A  — B,  and,  in 
a  few  cases,  of  the  composition  of  A"—  B".  Various  methods  are 
given  of  forming  right  angled  triangles  whose  sides  shall  be  whole 
numbers. 

(R.  M.)  Zeteticorum  libri  quinque.  The  first  book  contains  problems 
producing  simple  equations,  of  which  the  following  are  specimens  : — 
Given  x  +  y,  x  +  z,  and  the  ratio  of  y  to  z,  to  find  x ;  given  the  sum 
or  difference  of  two  numbers,  and  of  given  proportions  of  those  num- 
bers, to  find  the  numbers.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Vieta  uses  the  capital 
letters  only,  and  represents  the  unknown  quantities  by  vowels,  and 
the  known  quantities  by  consonants.  The  second  book  is  full  of  those 
problems  of  the  second  and  third  degree,  which  produce  unadfected 
equations,  solved  as  in  our  modern  works.  The  third  book  contains 
the  reduction  into  equations  and  solution  of  questions  in  proportion, 
and  also  of  right-angled  triangles.  The  fourth  and  fifth  books  give 
the  solutions  of  various  of  those  problems  now  called  Diophanthe, 
mostly  collected  from  Diophantus  himself.   We  find  here  the  first  use 
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of  the  vinculum  connecting  terms  whose  result  is  considered  as  a 
whole.  Blancauus  says  that  Cataldi  explained  this  work  of  Vieta  in 
what  ho  calls  "  continuatio  algebra)  proportionali -, '  which  cannot  be 
tho  "nova  algebra  proportionale,"  Bologna,  1019,  published  after 
Blancnnus  wrote. 

(R.  M.  an  to  the  first,  not  tho  second.)  he  Equationum  Recoguitit/nt 
et  Emcndatione  libri  duo.  First  put  together  by  Alexander  Anderson, 
who  obtained  the  materials  from  Aleluuis  or  Aleauinc  (who  had  charge 
of  Vieta's  papers),  and  published  these  books  at  Paris  in  1015.  The 
first  six  chapters  of  tho  treatise  De  Recognitionc  are  euiployid  in 
demonstrating  that  equations  of  the  second  and  third  degree  tpring 
from  questions  upon  three  or  four  continued  proportionals,  except  in 
the  irreducible  case  of  the  latter  species,  which  is  shown  to  depend  on 
the  trisection  of  an  angle.  Where  a  cubic  equation  has  one  root  oidy, 
and  that  negative,  the  equation  is  deduced  which  has  the  corresponding 
positive  root.  The  two  roots  of  an  equation  of  which  one  is  negative 
are  not  considered,  but  tho  equation  is  deduced  which  has  a  positive 
root  corresponding  to  the  negative  root  of  the  former,  and  this  equa- 
tion is  called  contradictory  to  the  former.  Various  methods  are  found 
by  which  an  equation  of  a  higher  degree  may  be  deduced  from  a  given 
one,  a  synthetical  process,  apparently  introductory  to  the  subsequent 
depression  of  equations.  In  the  treatise  de  Emcndatione,  Vieta  lays 
down  rules  for  destroying  the  second  term  of  an  equation  of  the  second 
or  third  degree.  He  then  shows,  in  a  cubic  equation  which  has  the 
highest  term  negative,  how  to  avoid  this  by  a  transformation  which  ia 
in  effect  finding  the  equation  whose  roots  arc  reciprocals  to  the  root9 
of  tho  former  equation.  We  have  not  space  to  enter  minutely  into 
the  various  transformations ;  we  will  only  remark  generally,  that  an 
equation  is  considered  unfit  for  use  in  which  the  highest  power  of  the 
unknown  quantity  is  negative,  or  has  a  coefficient,  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  reductions  employed  would  not  be  nccissary  to  a  modern 
analyst.  Th^se  books  leave  the  re.ider  in  possession  of  the  methods 
then  known  for  the  depression  or  solution  of  equations  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  degrees.  They  are  a  luxuriant  exercise  of  the  power 
newly  derived  from  Vieta's  improvements  in  notation.  He  concludes 
by  showing  how  to  construct  an  equation  which  shall  have  given 
positive  roots  :  which  form  the  suggestive  basis  of  the  subsequent 
discoveries  of  Harriot.  On  this  ho  observes,  "Atquc  hxc  elcgaus  et 
perpulcra)  speculations  sylloge,  tractatui  alioquin  efruso,  linem. 
aliquem  et  Coronida  tandem  imponito."  Dr.  Huttou  mistranslates 
when  ('Hist.  Alg.  Tracts,'  vol.  ii.)  he  concludes  from  these  words  that 
Vieta  only  announces  the  theorem,  "and  for  this  strange  reason,  that 
he  might  at  length  bring  his  work  to  a  conclusion."  Nevertheless, 
Hutton's  account  is  generally  a  very  good  one. 

(R.  M.)  De  Numerosa  Potcstatum  purarum  atque  adfcclarum  ad 
exegesin  resolulione  tractatus.  This  work,  first  published,  with  Vieta's 
consent,  at  Paris  iu  1G0O,  has  at  the  end  a  letter  (herein  before  referred 
to)  from  Ghetaldi  to  Michael  Coignet,  a  Belgian  mathematician,  who 
states  that  at  his  earnest  entreaty  Vieta  had  consented  to  allow  the 
work  to  be  published,  on  condition  that  he  (Ghetaldi)  would  take  the 
trouble  of  editing  it.  This  letter  mentions  the  seven  books  of  the 
Responsa,  the  Harmonicon  Ccr.lcste,  &c.  The  numcrose  exegesis,  as  the 
method  herein  explained  was  frequently  denominated,  passed  through 
the  hands  of  Harriot,  Oughtred,  and  Wallis,  with  some  improvements, 
but  was  so  prolix,  and  required  so  much  calculation,  that  when  New- 
ton's method  appeared  it  gradually  sank  out  of  use.  The  late  Mr. 
Horner  of  Bath  reproduced  it,  with  a  capital  improvement  in  the 
mode  of  making  the  successive  computations,  which  will  establish  it 
permanently.  Kecently,  Mr.  Thomas  Weddle  of  Newcastle,  author  of 
'  A  New  &c.  Method  of  solving  Numerical  Equations,'  ha3  produced 
the  kindred  method  of  finding  the  highest  denomination  of  the  root, 
and  correcting  it  by  successive  multiplications,  instead  of  additions ; 
a  method  which  has  considerable  advantages  when  the  degree  of  the 
equation  is  high.  To  return  to  Vieta :  wheu  the  root  is  irrational, 
and  any  given  degree  of  approximation  is  required,  instead  of  using 
fractions,  the  equation  is  found  whose  roots  shall  be  ten,  or  a  hundred, 
&c,  times  the  root  of  the  given  equation,  which  roots  are  then 
extracted  by  the  method  within  a  unit.  The  introduction  of  our 
notation  for  decimal  fractions  had  not  taken  place  at  the  time  we  are 
speaking  of,  though  we  should  not  be  justified  in  drawing  this  con- 
clusion from  the  mere  fact  of  not  finding  it  used  by  Vieta.  From  his 
avocations  perhaps,  but  more  from  the  imperfect  modes  of  communi- 
cation (for  there  were  then  no  scientific  associations),  he  appears  not 
to  have  been  perfectly  aware  of  what  was  going  on  in  other  parts  of 
the  mathematical  world.  So  that  it  is  impossible  to  say,  at  present, 
whether  some  of  the  things  which  we  know  to  have  been  discovered 
before  his  time,  may  not  have  been,  as  far  as  he  knew,  the  fruits  of  his 
own  investigation.  "  He  neglects  to  avail  himself  of  the  negative 
roots  of  Cardan''  (but  this  however  was  done,  on  principle,  and  from 
a  determined  refusal  of  all  symbolical  extension) :  "  the  numerical 
expouents  of  Stifelius,  instead  of  which  he  uses  the  names  of  the 
powers  themselves ;  or  the  fractional  exponents  of  Stevinus;  or  the 
commodious  way  of  prefixing  the  coefficient  before  the  quantity ;  and 
such  like  circumstances,  the  want  of  which  gives  his  algebra  the 
appearance  of  an  age  much  earlier  than  his  own."  (Hutton,  '  Tracts,' 
ii.  273.)  He  had  however  seen  tho  exponents  of  Stevinus,  and  the 
prefixed  coefficients,  for  Van  Roouien's  problem,  as  given  by  himself, 
contains  both. 
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(R.  M.)  Effectionum  Gcometricarum  Canonica  Rccensio  and  Supple- 
mcntum  Geometries.  The  second  of  these  works  was  first  published 
at  Tours  in  1593.  The  former  of  these  treatises  is  a  collection  of 
■problems  in  common  geometry,  intended  to  facilitate  the  solution  of 
problems  of  the  second  degree.  The  second  treatise  assumes  the 
construction  of  the  conchoid  of  Nicomedes;  the  finding  of  two  mean 
proportionals,  the  trisection  of  an  angle,  the  inscription  of  a  regular 
heptagon  iu  a  circle,  and  the  solution  of  the  irreducible  case  of  cubic 
equations  are  made  to  follow.  The  last  of  these  'u  contained  in  the 
following  proposition: — "If  there  be  two  isosceles  triangles,  having 
the  equal  sides  of  one  equal  to  those  of  the  other,  and  the  equal 
angles  of  the  second  triple  of  those  of  the  first,  the  cube  of  the  base 
of  the  first  diminished  by  three  times  the  parallelopiped  under 
the  base  of  the  first,  and  the  square  of  the  common  side,  is  equal  to 
the  parallelopiped  under  the  base  of  the  second  and  the  square  of  the 
common  side." 

Pseudomcsolabum.  The  term  mcsolabum  was  applied  to  any  process 
by  which  two  mean  proportionals  could  be  found  between  two  given 
straight  lines.  By  PsewcZo-mesolabum  Vieta  means  a  process  which, 
though  not  limiting  itself  to  Euclidean  geometry,  nevertheless  is 
effective  on  its  oivn  suppositions.  A  chord  of  a  circle  cuts  a  diameter, 
and  a  perpendicular  from  one  extremity  of  the  chord  cuts  the 
diameter  produced,  so  that  the  part  produced  is  equal  to  the  chord. 
This  being  the  case,  the  segments  of  the  chord  are  mean  proportionals 
between  those  of  the  diameter.  When  Vieta  has  finished  his 
r  scudo-solution  (merely  ungeometrical),  he  then  is  ambitious  of  showing 
how  well  he  can  reason  falsely,  and  ends  with  a  pseucZo-theorctna 
(meaning  one  which  is  avowedly  untrue,  and  given  to  be  afterwards 
exposed).  Now,  if  a  man  will  write  a  pseudo-method,  which  he 
himself  defiues  to  mean  no  more  than  unallowed  by  Euclid,  and 
makes  his  treatise  to  end  in  nothing  but  a  pscudo-tlieorema  (intended 
to  be  false),  not  even  the  closest  examination  will  prevent  every  one 
from  Btipposiug  that  his  pseudo-theorema  is  the  Jims  atque  corona  of 
his  pseudo-method. 

(R.  M.,  in  which  it  is  called  Analytica  Angularium  Seclionum  in  tres 
partes  distributa).  Ad  Angulares  Secliones  Theoreniata  KadoKiKwrtpa. 
This  is  really  Alexander  Anderson's  publication.  Vieta  sent  him  the 
theorems,  he  found  out  the  demonstrations,  and  published  them,  in 
1015,  at  Paris,  with  a  dedication  to  Charles,  prince  of  Wales.  Among 
many  trigonometrical  theorems  are  here  given  some  of  the  class  of 
which  we  shall  presently  speak  with  respect  to  Van  Roomen's  problem. 
The  chord  of  an  arc  being  given,  the  chords  of  its  multiples  and  of 
their  supplements  are  found. 

Ad  Problcma  quod  omnibus  mathematicis  tolius  orbis  construendum 
proposu.it  Adrianus  Iiomanus  Responsum.  The  circumstances  under 
which  Vieta  first  saw  this  problem  have  been  already  stated  from 
Tallemaut.  It  amounts  to  this :  given  the  chord  of  an  arc,  to 
express  algebraically  the  chord  of  the  45th  part  of  that  arc  ;  but  it  is 
given  in  the  form  of  a  proposed  equation  of  the  45th  degree.  If 
Vieta  sat  down  at  a  window  and  solved  several  cases  while  Henry  IV. 
and  the  Belgian  ambassador  were  talking  in  the  room,  it  must  have 
been  because  he  was  then  iu  full  possession  of  his  theory  of  angular 
sections,  and  saw  at  once  that  Van  Roomen's  problem  was  a  particular 
case  of  it.  Cut  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  latter  must  also  have 
been  in  possession  of  the  same  or  of  cases  of  it.  This  answer  of  Vieta 
is  a  full  one,  aud  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  deliberately:  he 
gives  the  complete  reduction  of  the  problem,  with  a  good  deal  of 
what  he  must  have  supposed  to  be  fun,  but  of  a  very  ponderous  and 
sober  character.  He  ends  by  proposing,  iu  his  turn,  a  problem,  evi- 
dently directed  at  Vau  Roomen,  and  by  way  of  hit  at  his  fearful 
equation  and  enormous  coefficients,  he  says,  "  Porro  ad  exercendum 
non  cruciaudum  studiosorurn  ingenia,  problema  hujus  modi  con- 
struendum subjicio."  The  problem  is  ODe  of  Apollonius,  of  which  the 
solution  had  been  lost, — Given  three  circles,  to  find  a  fourth  touching 
them  all. 

Apollonius  Galius,  seu  exsuscitata  Apollonii  Pergcei  irepl  iira<puv 
Geomelria,  first  published  by  Vieta  at  Paris,  in  1600,  and  addressed  to 
Van  Roomen.  It  has,  in  the  beginning,  a  Greek  epistle,  anonymously 
addressed  (perhaps  by  Van  Roomen  himself )  QpayKiaicai  Ouic'tt;,  which 
is  a  presumption  that  the  true  pronunciation  is  Vieta.  Van  Roomen,  as 
appears  by  the  introduction,  solved  the  preceding  problem  by  the 
help  of  the  hyperbola,  on  which  Vieta  rallies  him  in  hi3  manner,  and 
proceeds  to  a  geometrical  solution.  He  then  gives  geometrical  solu- 
tions of  some  problems  which  Regiomontauus  had  solved  algebraically, 
but  professed  himself  unable  to  solve  geometrically.  He  calls  him- 
self Apollonius  Galius,  and  Van  Roomen,  Apollonius  Belga ;  and  from 
that  time  it  became  a  fashion  for  those  who  had  done  anything  after 
the  manner  of  a  particular  Greek,  to  adopt  the  name  of  that  Greek, 
with  an  adjective  of  country  annexed.  Thus  Snell,  after  his  measure 
of  the  earth,  called  himself  Eratosthenes  Batavus. 

Variorum  de  Rebus  Mathematicis  Responsorum  liber  octavus.  This 
book,  first  published  at  Tours  in  1593,  is  preceded  by  an  epistle  from 
Pet.  Da.,  whoever  he  may  be,  which  explains  why  it  appeared.  It 
seems  (at  least  it  is  so  asserted)  that  there  was  at  that  time  a  great 
excitement  at  Tours,  not  only  among  the  educated,  but  even  down  to 
the  lowest  of  the  people,  about  the  quadrature  of  tho  circle,  the  prob- 
lem of  two  mean  proportionals,  &c. ;  and  Pet.  Da.,  who  had  seen 
Vieta,  and  knew  that  he  had  a  book  on  the  subject  l^ing  by  him, 


solicited  and  procured  its  publication.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
first  seven  books,  which,  if  they  were  ever  written,  are  lost.  This 
book  contains  the  history  of,  and  remarks  on,  the  method  of  finding 
two  mean  proportionals,  various  modes  of  applying  mechanical  curves 
to  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  approximate  solutions  of  the  same 
problem,  and  a  collection  of  formulas  for  the  solution  of  triangles, 
with  a  short  chapter  on  the  calendar. 

Munimcn  adversus  Nova  Cyclomctrica.  This  was  a  refutation  of 
Joseph  Scaliger'a  asstrted  quadrature  of  the  circle,  though  the  name 
of  Scaliger  ia  not  mentioned  in  it.  This  eminent  scholar  was  exceed- 
ingly angry,  and  attacked  Vieta  with  much  bitterness.  But  he 
afterwards,  according  to  De  Thou,  changed  his  tone,  admitted  his 
error,  and  did  justice  to  his  opponent.  Vieta  himself  had  a  high 
respect  for  Scaliger,  as  might  be  inferred  from  his  suppression  of  the 
name.  If  Isaac  Casaubon  is  to  be  trusted,  he  thought  most  highly 
even  of  the  mathematical  knowledge  of  Scaliger.  In  one  of  Casaubon's 
letters  to  De  Thou  (p.  307  of  the  collection),  he  says,  that  on  one 
occasion  he  and  a  friend  paid  a  visit  to  Vieta,  and  that,  Scaliger's  name 
coming  up  in  conversation,  Vieta  said,  "I  have  so  great  an  admiration 
of  that  astounding  genius,  that  I  should  think  he  alone  perfectly 
understands  all  mathematical  writers,  particularly  those  of  the  Greeks." 
And  he  added,  that  he  thought  more  highly  of  Scaliger  when  wrong 
than  of  many  others  when  right. 

Rclatio  Calendarii  veri  Greyoriani  (Paris,  1G00);  Kalcndarium  Ore- 
gorianum  perpetuum,  and  Adversus  Christophorum  Vlaviu.ni  ExpoBtu- 
latio  (Paris,  1002).  We  have  said  enough  of  these  unfortunate  works 
iu  the  preceding  part  of  this  article.  The  expostulation  ia  preceded 
by  Greek  verses  addressed  to  Clavius. 

All  the  preceding  works  are  contained,  in  the  or.ler  in  whieh  we 
have  mentioned  them,  in  the  collected  edition  of  Vieta's  works,  edited 
by  Schootcn,  aud  printed  by  the  Elzevirs  at  Leyden  in  1040.  It 
seems  that  Vieta's  papers  had  either  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  or 
else  exhausted;  for  though  the  Elzevirs,  in  1640,  advertised  their 
inte  ition  of  printing  such  an  edition  (in  the  first  number  of  the 
'  Catalogus  Universalis,'  an  annual  book-list,  priuted  at  Amsterdam), 
requesting  those  who  had  anything  unpublished  of  Vieta's  to  com- 
municate it,  and  giving  the  natn<  s  (without  dates,  unfortunately)  of  all 
that  had  been  published,  yet  they  could  not  print,  six  years  alter  this 
advertisement,  one  single  treatise  which  did  not  appear  in  their  own 
advertisement  as  already  known.  We  have  yet  to  spoak  of  two  other 
works,  both  remarkable  in  their  way,  which  are  not  iu  Schooten's 
collection. 

JIarmonicon  Cudcste. — This  work  has  only  been  recovered  in  our 
own  day.  Schooten's  reason  for  not  giving  it  was,  that  he  could  only 
find  an  incomplete  and  inaccurate  copy  to  print  from  ;  but  he  aaya 
that  he  had  reason  to  suppose  he  should  obtain  a  more  complete  copy, 
which  he  promised  to  publish  with  other  writings  of  Vieta  :  no  such 
work  ever  was  produced.  The  very  year  before  this  preface  of 
Schooteu  appeared,  Bouillaud,  iu  the  prolegomena  to  his  '  Astronomia 
l'hilolaica'  (1045),  says  that  Peter  Dupuis  (Petrus  Puteanus)  had  lent 
the  manuscript  to  Mersenue,  and  that  some  borrower,  or  more  pro- 
fessed thief  (but  which  is  not  said*,  had  obtained  it  from  Mersenne, 
aud  had  never  returned  it.  Some  particular  person  is  evidently 
pointed  at;  Bouillaud  says  this  borrower  would  neither  restore  it  nor 
a  copy  of  it,  and  suspects  that  he  meant  to  publish  it  as  his  own. 
Bouillaud  was  a  good  authority  iu  this  matter:  he  was  known  to  De 
Thou,  Schooten,  &c,  and  Peter  Dupuis  was  one  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  formation  of  the  catalogue  of  De  Thou's  library,  aud  perhaps,  if 
the  story  be  true,  got  the  manuscript  out  of  that  library  to  lend  it  to 
Mersenue.  This  story  has  beeu  repeated  in  many  English  writers  ou 
this  subject,  from  Sherburne  down  to  Hutton,  and  always  in  the  same 
words.  Some  inquiries  which  the  writer  of  this  article  made  some 
years  ago  at  Paris  through  a  most  competent  investigator,  ended  in 
the  assurance  that  it  was  in  Bouillaud 's  handwriting  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris,  that  he  (Bouillaud)  had  himself  lent  the  manuscript 
to  Cosmo  de'  Medici  of  Tuscany,  which  must  have  been  after  it  was 
recovered  from  Mersenne's  honest  friend,  and  of  course  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  'Astronomia  Philolaica.'  Lately  M.  Libri  ('  Hist,  des  Sci. 
Math,  en  Italie,'  vol.  iv.  p.  22)  announces  that  there  is  an  imperfect 
manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  and  that  the  original  manu- 
script of  Vieta  (and  an  old  copy,  which  however  is  mislaid)  is  iu  this 
Magliabecchian  Library  at  Florence  (which  confirms  the  last  statemeut 
of  Bouillaud).  He  gives  a  short  account  of  the  contents  of  the  Paris 
manuscript,  which  contains  various  modifications  of  Ptolemy's  theory, 
and  sufficient  proof  that  Vieta  well  knew  both  the  writiugs  of  Coper- 
nicus and  Tycho  Brahu.  Of  the  former  he  says  that  the  excellence  of 
his  system,  if  any,  is  destroyed  by  the  badness  of  the  geometry  by 
which  it  is  explained  ;  and  M.  Libri  states  that  he  avows  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  heliocentric  system  still  more  plainly  in  other  places. 
There  is  one  conjecture  which  is  worthy  of  some  attention  :  we  have 
seen  how  imperfect  is  the  evidence  for  attributing  to  AroLLONius  the 
opinion  afterwards  maintained  by  Copernicus;  Vieta  asserts  that  this 
opinion  was  called  Apollonian,  not  because  Apollonius  promulgated 
it,  but  because  the  sun  (Apollo)  is  iu  the  centre  of  the  system. 

It  was  said  that  the  '  Harmouicon  Cceleste '  was  to  be  published, 
but  it  has  not  yet  appeared. 

Canon  Mathematicus,  seu  ad  Triangula,  cum  adpendicibus,  Lutetire, 
apud  Johannem  Mettayer,  &c,  1579 ;  to  which  is  annexed,  with  a  new 
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tillc-pnge,  '  FrauciBci  Vietaoi  univcrsaliurn  Inspectionum  ail  Cauoncin 
Matbematicum  liber  singularu,  Lutetia:,'  &c,  ub  before. 

This  saino  book,  from  the  same  types,  is  also  found  with  another 
title  jKige,  ns  follows  : — '  Francisci  Vietiei  opera  mathematiea,  in  qui- 
bus  tractatur  canon  mathematicus,  sou  ad  ti iangula  :  item  CanODlOO, 
Ac.  &c.  &c,  Londini,  apud  FraueiHCum  Jiouvier,'  1589  (but  though 
bcariug  the  imprint  London,  it  is  evidently  printed  on  tlio  Continent). 

The  same  book,  again  from  the  same  types,  is  in  the  British 
Museum  with  a  third  title-page,  as  follows  :  — '  Fran.  Viet;ci  Libellorum 
Bupplioum  in  Iiegia  inagistri,  insiguis  que  Mathcmatici,  varia  opera 
niatheuiatica:  in  quibus  tractatur  Canon  Mathematicus,  scu  ad  triau- 
gula ;  item  Canoniou,  &o,  Rarisiis,  apud  Bartholomiuum  Mactcum,' 
&c,  1009. 

That  the  second  and  third  are  really  the  same  book  as  the  first, 
with  a  new  title-page,  we  have  ascertained  by  carefully  comparing 
various  words  which  are  misspelt,  and  letters  and  lines  which  arc 
broken,  in  all  three;  also  by  tho  fact  that  the  second  title-page, 
'  Francisci  Vietsei,'  &c,  is  the  same,  date  and  all,  in  the  second.  In 
the  third  the  second  title-page  is  taken  out,  and  Mettayer's  address  is 
printed  after  the  first.  This  book  was,  from  its  extreme  scarceness,  a 
bibliographical  curiosity:  we  have  seen  five  copies,  three  with  the  first 
title-pago,  one  with  the  second,  and  one  with  the  third :  in  two  of  the 
first  three,  some  figures  which  aro  not  found  in  the  third  have  been 
stamped  in  after  printing;  and  the  same  stamping  is  apparent  both  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth.  The  canon  mathematicus  is  the  first  tablo  in 
which  sines  and  cosines,  tangents  and  cotangents,  secants  and  cosecants, 
are  completely  given  ;  they  are  arranged  in  tho  modern  form,  in  which 
each  number  entered  has  a  double  appellation.  But  the  notation  of 
decimal  fractions  not  being  invented,  the  mode  of  description  is  as 
follows  : — to  give  the  sine  and  cosine  of  24°  2',  Vieta  states  that,  the 
hypothenuse  being  100,000,  the  perpendicular  and  base  are  40,727  and 
91,330  9;  and  in  a  similar  way  for  the  others  :  and  here  it  is  remark- 
able that  in  the  cosines  Vieta  does  use  a  species  of  decimal  notation, 
leaving  a  blank  space  instead  of  using  a  decimal  point;  for,  to  an 
hypothenuse  100,000,  the  base  to  an  angle  of  24°  2'  is  what  we  should 
now  write  91,330  9.  There  is  also  a  large  collection  of  rational- 
sided  right-angled  triangles,  which  form  a  trigonometrical  canon,  but 
not  ascending  by  equal  angle?.  The  work  concludes  with  a  copious 
collection  of  trigonometrical  formula:  and  various  numerical  calcula- 
tions, for  mention  of  which  see  Hutton's  '  History  of  Trigonometrical 
Tables,'  prefixed  to  his  logarithms,  aud  inserted  in  his  tracts.  A  short 
preface  by  Mettayer,  prefixed  to  the  1  Universalium  Iuspectionum,'  &c, 
states  that  Vieta  found  great  difficulties  in  getting  tables  printed  at  all, 
and  also  that  plagiarists  had  printed  and  sold  something  of  tho  kind, 
but  what  is  not  stated.  Vieta  himself  (Schooten,  p.  323)  calls  this 
book  infeliciter  edit  us,  and  hopes  that  a  second  edition  will  be  of  better 
authority. 

Having  now  given,  we  believe,  as  complete  an  account  of  Vieta  as 
existing  materials  can  furnish,  in  consideration  of  the  very  meagre 
manner  in  which  his  biography  is  usually  treated  (the  article  in  the 
'  Biographie  Universelle '  is  very  poor,  considering  that  the  work  is 
French,  and  Vieta  the  greatest  French  mathematician  of  the  16th 
century),  we  may  speak  briefly  upon  the  merit  of  his  writings.  Vieta 
is  a  name  to  which  it  matters  little  that  we  have  not  dwelt  on  several 
points  which  would  have  made  a  character  for  a  less  person,  such  as 
his  completion  of  the  case3  of  solution  of  right-angled  spherical 
triangles,  his  expressions  for  the  approximate  quadrature  of  the  circle, 
his  arithmetical  extensions  of  the  same  approximation,  and  so  on. 
The  two  great  pedestals  on  which  his  fame  rests,  are  his  improvements 
in  the  form  of  algebra,  which  he  first  made  to  be  a  purely  symbolical 
science,  and  showed  to  be  capable  of  wide  and  easy  application  in 
ordinary  hands;  his  application  of  his  new  algebra  to  the  extension  of 
trigonometry,  in  which  he  first  discovered  the  important  relations  of 
multiple  angles;  and  his  extension  of  the  ancient  rules  for  division 
and  extraction  of  the  square  and  cube  roots  to  the  exegetic  process 
for  the  solution  of  all  equations,  which,  with  Mr.  Horner's  new  mode 
of  conducting  the  calculation,  is  becoming  daily  of  more  importance. 
He  did  not,  as  some  of  the  French  say,  lay  down  tho  view  of  equa- 
tions which  was  afterwards  done  by  Harriot ;  but  he  gave  strong 
suggestions  towards  it,  stronger  suggestions  thau  the  Italian  algebraists 
had  furnished  him  with  for  his  own  new  algebra  :  it  is  Harriot's  praise 
that  he  saw  how  to  go  on  from  where  Vieta  had  stopped,  as  it  is  that 
of  Vieta  to  have  proceeded  from  the  point  at  which  Cardan  had 
stopped.  Neither  did  he,  as  some  of  the  French  again  say  (but  not 
from  national  feeling  in  this  instance),  first  apply  algebra  to  geometry; 
for  if  by  the  application  of  algebra  be  meautthe  method  of  co-ordin- 
ates, that  application  is  wholly  due  to  Des  Cartes,  assisted,  no  doubt, 
by  the  power  which  Vieta  conferred  on  algebra.  But  if  nothing  more 
be  meant  than  the  solution  of  geometrical  problems  by  help  of  alge- 
braical symbols  and  methods,  many  have  claims  before  Vieta ;  for 
instance,  Regiomontanus,  Cardan,  and  Bombelli.  Nay,  Vieta  himself 
points  out  that  Regiomontanus  had  solved  problems  algebraically 
which  he  complained  of  not  being  afterwards  able  to  do  geometrically; 
and  Vieta  himself  supplies  the  geometrical  verification  of  Regiomon- 
tanus's  algebraical  solutions.  Neither  did  he,  as  some  of  the  French 
again  say,  show  how  to  form  the  coefficients  of  the  powers  of  a 
binomial :  he  saw,  no  doubt,  the  connection  of  them  with  the  series, 
1,  2,  3,  &c,  1,  3,  6,  &c.,  1,  4,  10,  &c,  as  Tartag'.ia  had  done  before 
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him  ;  but  he  did  not  bIiow  how  to  form  them  by  any  algebraical  law, 
as  Newton  afterwards  did.  If  a  I'ernian  or  an  Hindoo,  instructed 
in  the  modern  European  algebra,  w«-ro  to  ask,  "  Who,  of  all  the  indi- 
vidual men,  made  tho  Itep  which  most  distinctly  marks  the  Reparation 
of  tho  science  which  you  now  return  to  us  from  that  which  wo 
delivered  to  you  by  tho  hands  of  Mohammed  Ben  lluul"  the 
answer  must  bo  —  Vieta. 

The  earliest  history  of  algebra  is  that  contaioed  in  tho  mixed 
treatise  of  Wallis  (in  English,  1085  ;  in  Latin,  1093).  Wallis  had  a 
partiality  for  Harriot,  which  not  only  blinded  him  to  much  of  the 
merit  of  Vieta,  but  furnished  him  with  spectacles  by  which  he  could 
see  most  of  the  discoveries  of  tho  latter  only  in  tho  writings  of  tho 
former.  Montucla  has  fairly  and  properly  exposed  this  tendency; 
but  that  he  may  bo  disqualified  to  throw  a  Btoue  at  Wallis,  he,  in  nil 
turn,  gravely  and  seriously  declares  that  he  cannot  se t  the  merit  of 
the  invention  of  aa,  aaa,  &c,  to  represent  tho  powers  of  a,  instead  of 
Vieta's  mode.  Montucla  is  not  altogether  fair  to  the  Italian  alge- 
braists who  preceded  Vieta,  as  to  which  he  has  been  severely  criticised 
by  Cossali,  and  also  by  M.  Libri.  But  these  Italian  historians  have 
a  corresponding  fault :  they  make  a  painful  endeavour  to  show  that 
the  peculiar  discoveries  of  Vieta  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
their  own  illustrious  countrymen,  and  particularly  of  Cardan.  Cossali 
will  even  have  it  that  Cardan  has  even  somuthiug  equivalent  to,  or 
very  nearly  approaching  to,  Des  Cartes's  theorem  on  tho  roots  of 
equations;  and  constantly  endeavours  to  show  that  Cardan  might, 
could,  would,  or  should,  or  ought  to  have  had  something  whicli  he  just 
stops  short  of  saying  Cardan  actually  had.  He  wants  to  make  his 
countrymen  a  school  of  constructive  discoverers ;  if  Cardan  had  ouiy 
carried  the  contents  of  page  x  farther  than  he  did,  and  seen  some- 
thing at  page  y  which  he  did  not  see,  then  he  would  have  been  able 
at  page  z  to  do  something  which  he  did  not  do,  but  which  Vieta  did 
do.  M .  Libri  statts  more  fairly  :  "In  Fiance,"  he  observes  (vol.  iv., 
p.  1),  "Vieta  made  algebra  approach  nearer  to  perfection,  and,  per- 
haps, caused  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  to  fall  into  too  much 
neglect."  This  is  perfectly  true,  aud  micht  have  been  more  positively 
expressed;  but  a  little  further  on  we  find  (p.  7),  "  In  truth  his  re- 
coveries seem  to  be  not  comparable  to  those  of  Ferro  or  Ferrari." 
This  is  truly  strange  ;  for  in  the  next  sentence  we  find  he  "  was  an 
eminently  philosophical  mind,  and  is  more  to  be  admired  for  his 
methods  thau  for  the  results  which  he  obtained  from  them."  Can  it 
seriously  be  M.  Libri's  opinion  that  the  inventor  of  an  isolated  result 
is  to  be  placed  above  one  who  increases  the  power  of  the  human  race 
over  every  branch  of  science  ?  and  is  it  not  the  surest  test  of  the 
greatness  of  a  discovery,  that  it  is  a  method,  not  a  result,  and  that 
the  power  which  it  gives  to  others  makes  succeeding  results  obtained 
from  it  more  remarkable  than  those  of  the  inventor  himself?  If  ever 
it  has  been  true  that  coming  events  have  thrown  their  shadows  before, 
it  has  been  in  the  progress  of  the  mathematics  :  it  never  has  happened, 
in  the  case  of  any  great  discovery,  that  it  was  made  upon  quite  a  clear 
field.  No  one  can  read  the  history  of  science  without  finding  that 
there  was  always,  in  the  time  immediately  preceding  the  promulgation 
of  any  new  method,  a  constant  tendency  towards  the  invention  of  that 
method,  a  series  of  efforts  the  results  of  which  have  speedily  merged  in 
those  of  the  man  for  whom  the  discovery  was  reserved.  This  leaves  the 
relative  merit  of  investigators  unaltered  ;  if  it  depress  Vieta,  it  also  de- 
presses Tartaglia  and  Cardan.  To  us  it  raises  all  three;  for  it  points 
out  that  they  have  severally  succeeded  where  their  predecessors  have 
failed,  and  relieves  them  from  the  consequences  of  the  supposition  that 
it  was  merely  their  good  fortune  which  led  their  thoughts  to  that  which 
another  might  as  easily  have  attained  if  his  thoughts  had  been  turned 
towards  the  subject.  If  sometimes  too  much  Gallicism  shows  itself, 
by  way  of  exception,  in  the  admirable  history  of  Montucla,  it  is  not 
half  so  offensive  as  the  constant  and  always  recurring  nationality  of 
the  Italian  historians,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  watch  them  so 
closely,  that  the  end  of  it  will  be  a  general  conviction  that  they  are  not 
to  be  safely  read  at  all,  without  the  original  authorities  at  hand,  on 
any  matter  in  which  claims  of  country  can  enter.  M.  Libri,  in  finding 
out,  aud  with  perfect  correctness,  that  Cataldi  used  continued  fractions 
before  Brounker,  and  infinite  series  (or  at  least  an  infinite  series)  before 
Wallis,  and  in  making  a  very  just  remark  on  the  interest  with  which 
the  first  dawninga  of  the  doctrine  of  infinites  should  be  regarded, 
forgets  that  Vieta  had  preceded  Cataldi,  to  the  extent  of  using  a 
combination  of  the  infinite  product  and  series  united.  It  would  be 
difficult,  we  think,  to  produce  an  earlier  germ  of  the  doctrine  just 
alluded  to  than  is  seen  in  the  celebrated  expression  given  by  Vieta 
for  the  quadrature  of  a  circle,  which  we  should  now  express  thus 
2 

-  =  Va  .  V(a  +  Va) .  v'-j  a  +  V  (a  +  -/a) }  &c. 

where  a  means  half  a  unit.    ('Resp.  Math.,'  Schooten,  p.  400.) 

Both  Vieta  and  Cossali  endeavour  to  shov  that  the  Italian  alge- 
braists used  letters  for  quantities,  both  known  and  unknown.  So  they 
did,  no  doubt,  and  so  did  Euclid,  and  so  (according  to  M.  Libri  him- 
self) did  Aristotle.  But  who  combined  the  use  of  letters  with  that  of 
symbols  of  operation  so  as  to  produce  algebraical  formula?,  and  to  give 
to  the  operations  of  algebra  that  technical  character  which  makes 
them  resemble  the  operations  of  arithmetic  ?  Cne  look  at  any  page 
of  the  Italian  algebraists  will  show  the  difference  between  their  algebra 
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and  that  of  Vieta  better  than  any  description.  Accordingly,  both 
Cossali  and  Libri  state  the  asserted  resemblances  without  specific 
citation.  When  will  the  writer  who  asserts  that  Cardan  was  substan- 
tially in  possession  of  Vieta's  algebra,  attempt  to  substantiate  hi3 
assertion  by  putting  so  much  as  half  a  page  of  the  former  side  by  side 
with  one  of  the  latter  ? 

VIQA  GANITA,  the  name  of  the  principal  Hindoo  work  on  Algebra 
which  remains.  In  our  notice  of  Diophantus,  the  Alexandrian 
mathematician,  we  referred  to  the  head  Viga  Qanita  the  consideration 
of  the  question  whether  the  method  of  analysis  which  bears  his  name, 
but  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  he  was  the  inventor,  was 
borrowed  from  certain  Greek  predecessors,  or  whether  he  derived 
the  original  suggestion  from  India.  We  have  also  referred  to  this 
article  all  matters  which  relate  to  the  astronomical  and  arithmetical 
science  of  the  Hindoos,  because  there  is  not  enough  to  be  said  on  the 
subject  or  the  writers,  to  make  it  worth  while  to  distribute  what  we 
have  to  say  under  heads  in  a  work  like  the  present.  We  cannot 
pretend  to  the  knowledge  of  Oriental  matters  which  is  necessary  to 
form  the  most  positive  judgment  upon  the  controversy;  but  it  is  of 
more  consequence  to  our  readers  to  see  the  manner  in  which  the 
question  has  been  discussed,  than  to  be  put  in  possession  of  any  new 
statements  of  opinion ;  and  it  is  of  some  importance  that  those  who 
may  hereafter  write  on  the  subject,  should  see  that  a  disposition  to 
support  system  is  soon  pointed  out,  even  in  ordinary  works  of  re- 
ference. 

In  1687  La  Loubbre,  returning  from  his  embassy  to  Siam,  brought 
home  what  are  called  the  Siamese  Tables.  In  1750  Du  Champ,  a 
missionary,  sent  home  another  set  of  tables,  from  Christnabouram  (the 
Kistuabaiam  of  the  ordinary  maps?),  in  the  Carnatic.  About  the 
same  time  Patouillet,  another  missionary,  sent  homo  another  set, 
nameless,  but  supposed  to  answer  to  the  latitude  of  Narsapur,  near 
Masulipatam.  In  1769  the  astronomer  Le  Gentil  brought  with  him 
fiom  India,  where  he  had  been  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  the 
tables  of  Tirvalore.  These  were  all  the  documents  of  Indian  astro- 
nomy which  were  known  when  Bailly  published  his  history  of  that 
fcubject.  The  professed  epochs  of  these  tables  are — Siamese,  A.D.  638  ; 
t  hristnabouram,  A.D.  1491;  Narsapur,  a.d.  1569;  Tirvalore,  B.C.  3102, 
the  beginning  of  the  Cali  Yug,  or  fourth  great  age  of  the  Hindoos. 

These  tables,  with  the  exception  of  some  remarks  by  D.  Cassini  and 
Le  Gentil,  excited  no  great  notice  till  they  impressed  the  active  imagi- 
nation of  Bailly  w  ith  the  idea  that  the  epoch  of  the  Tirvalore  Tables 
was  that  at  which  they  were  actually  made,  and  that  consequently 
they  represent  actual  observation  made  nearly  five  thousand  years 
asio.  We  have  seen,  in  the  article  cited,  the  manner  in  which  he  rods 
this  singular  hobby,  and  how  he  even  changed  it  at  last  for  one  still 
more  strange,  in  inventing  a  people  unknown  to  history  to  be  the 
original  piogenitors  of  all  astronomical  science.  Bailly  had  learned 
from  his  Indian  teachers  not  to  be  nice  about  a  few  thousand  years  ;  but, 
as  it  has  been  mercifully  said  that  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  tempta- 
tion to  which  a  man  has  yielded,  without  takiDg  into  consideration  the 
amount  which  he  may  possibly  have  resisted,  we  may  remember  that 
the  Hindoo  Calpa  was  upwards  of  four  hundred  millions  of  years,  and 
that  Bailly,  when  at  his  wildest,  never  asked  for  more  than  eight  or 
nine  thousand.  His  latest  opponent,  Bentley,  who,  as  we  shall  see,  had 
the  same  sort  of  fault  as  himself,  petitioned  for  and  obtained  a  sort  of 
certificate  in  his  own  favour  from  Maskelyne,  who  states  that,  to  his 
knowledge,  Lalande  and  Laplace  considered  Bailly  as  a  superficial 
astronomer  and  an  indifferent  calculator.  But  Bailly  was  a  better 
calculator  than  Laplace,  and  a  better  astronomer  (in  the  sense  in 
which  Laplace  was  an  astronomer)  than  Lalande. 

The  antiquity  of  Hindoo  astronomy  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
Playfair,  and  was  supported  by  him  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Transactions,' 
in  a  paper  which  is  reprinted  in  his  miscellaneous  works.  It  was 
opposed  by  Leslie,  who  regarded  everything  Indian  with  abhor- 
rence: his  gross  ignorance  and  reckless  assertions  were  exposed  by 
Colebrooke  ('  Algebra,'  &c.  Introduction,  p.  59).  Playfair's  only 
authority  was  Bailly ;  and  his  paper  amounts  to  little  more  than  a 
reiteration,  in  his  own  elegant  manner,  of  the  main  points  of  Bailly 's 
argument.  Sir  W.  Jones  evidently  leans  to  the  side  of  antiquity  ;  and, 
placing  the  foundation  of  the  Indian  system  about  B.C.  2000,  seems  to 
suppose  that  astronomical  knowledge  was  nearly  of  as  old  a  date ;  but 
he  does  not  enter  into  the  question  as  a  mathematician.  We  next 
come  to  Delambre.a  mind  the  opposite  of  Bailly's  in  every  particular  : 
he  was  seduced  by  the  regular  and  demonstrated  systems  of  the 
Greeks  into  the  belief  that  the  origin  of  all  astronomy  which  deserves 
the  name  must  have  been  Grecian.  Belying  upon  nothing  but  con- 
temporary written  documents,  his  mode  of  meeting  every  conjecture, 
however  probable,  is  simply  that  of  treating  it  as  conjecture.  It  is 
evident  that  the  spirit  of  system  is  as  strong  in  him  a3  in  Bailly,  the 
current  only  setting  in  a  different  direction  ;  his  mode  of  arguing 
equally  keeps  out  truth  and  falsehood,  when  it  comes  on  unwritten 
evidence.  The  admissions  which  he  is  obliged  to  make  in  favour  of 
Indian  arithmetic  and  algebra,  are  evidently  wrung  from  a  most 
unwilling  soul ;  and  not  content  with  overthrowing  most  completely 
the  premises  of  Bailly's  argument,  he  endeavours  to  insinuate  that  all 
the  astronomy  of  the  Eastern  world  either  did  come  or  might  have 
come  from  the  Greeks  :  in  his  mind  the  latter  is  the  same  thing  as  the 
former.   Much  of  the  matter  of  Delambre's  chapters  on  the  aubject  is 


drawn  from  the  writings  of  Davis  and  the  earlier  writings  of  Bentley. 
Colebrooke's  'Algebra,'  &c.  only  appeared  in  time  for  him  to  consider 
it  in  the  preface  to  the  History  of  Astronomy  iu  the  Middle  Ages.  Ho 
did  not  see  Colebrooke's  work  :  the  account  of  it  in  the  '  Edinburgh 
Review'  was,  he  says,  better  for  his  object  (and  ho  puts  it  in  Italics) 
than  the  work  itself,  on  account  of  the  accompanying  remarks.  It  is 
the  only  instance  that  we  can  find  in  which  an  article  in  a  review 
serves  Delambre's  purpose  better  than  the  historical  documents  on 
which  it  was  written. 

Since  the  time  of  Bailly,  three  Anglo-Indians  have  written  on  the 
subject  of  Hindoo  science,  more  or  less  controversially  :  Samuel  Davis, 
Henry  Thomas  Colebrooke,  and  John  Bentley.  The  first  two  are  the 
only  writers  in  our  list  who  seem  to  have  no  personal  wish  that  the 
astronomy  of  which  they  treat  should  have  any  particular  date.  Mr. 
Colebrooke  states  that  Mr.  Davis  was  the  first  who  opened  to  the 
public  a  correct  view  of  the  astronomical  computations  of  the  Hindoos. 
Mr.  Colebrooke  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Sanskrit  scholars,  an 
indefatigable  Indian  antiquary,  and  more  than  well  informed  in  mathe- 
matics aud  astronomy.  His  account  of  the  Hindoo  systems  of  philo- 
sophy, as  published  in  his  '  Miscellaneous  Essays,'  is  by  far  the  best 
which  exists;  and  all  that  he  has  written  on  their  science  is  done  in 
the  most  careful  and  conscientious  spirit.  We  may  even  say  that  it  was 
his  bias  to  allow  the  least  possible  weight  to  his  own  arguments,  and 
the  greatest  to  all  that  could  make  for  his  opponents.  For  instance, 
when  he  has  brought  the  time  of  Aryabhatta  (presently  mentioned) 
to  "  some  ages  before  the  6th  century,"  he  places  him  in  the  5th 
century  A.C.,  and  requires  no  other  conclusion  to  be  granted.  But 
when  he  comes  to  speak  of  Diophantus  (of  whom,  the  earlier  he  wrote, 
the  more  likely  is  it  that  he  did  not  borrow  his  algebra  from  India), 
he  is  willing  that  it  Bhould  be  "  confidently  affirmed"  that  he  cannot 
be  later  than  the  4  th  century,  because  (such  are  his  grounds)  Suidas 
sta.tes  that  Hypatia  wrote  a  commentary  on  some  Diophantus,  most 
likely  the  writer  now  known  by  that  name,  and  an  author  of  uncertain 
date  in  the  '  Anthologia  '  wrote  an  epigram  upon  him.  Throughout 
his  writings  there  is  this  apparent  carelessness  of  making  the  most  of 
his  own  argument,  and  the  least  of  that  of  his  opponents,  to  an 
extent  which,  while  it  makes  us  feel  we  are  certainly  on  the  safe  side 
in  following  him,  causes  us  to  regret  that  so  cautious  an  investigator 
should  not  have  given  us  his  limits  in  both  directions.  We  consider 
him  by  far  the  safest  guide,  both  in  point  of  learning  and  judgment, 
taking  the  former  from  the  general  report  of  Oriental  scholars  ;  and 
accordingly  we  shall  represent  him  as  to  dates  and  facts,  even  where 
we  do  not  follow  him. 

Mr.  Bentley,  the  last  named  of  the  three,  is  the  Bailly  of  those  who 
oppose  the  antiquity  of  Hindoo  astronomy.  In  his  earlier  writings, 
which  are  to  be  found  (as  well  as  those  of  Davis  and  some  of  those  of 
Colebrooke)  in  the  'Asiatic  Researches,'  he  does  not  deserve  any  such 
epithet ;  his  opinions,  though  strong,  are  accompanied  by  their  sup- 
ports moderately  stated.  His  paper  '  Ou  the  Antiquity  of  the  Surya 
Siddbanta'  was  published  in  17y9  :  it  was  not  till  1823  that  he  pub- 
lished at  Calcutta  his  '  Historical  View  of  the  Hindoo  Astronomy,' 
which  was  reprinted  in  England  in  1825.  It  is  in  this  work  that  he 
has  surpassed  Bailly  in  his  own  line.  The  Hindoo  works  are  forgeries 
by  the  dozt-n :  Bentley  knows  who  forged  them,  and  why.  The 
upholders  of  Indian  antiquity  are  dupes,  or  worse ;  they  are  to  take 
the  stain  (see  his  preface)  of  supporting  all  the  horrid  abuses  and 
impositions  of  the  Hindoo  superstition,  "the  burning  of  widows,  the 
destroying  of  infants,  and  even"  (even  !)  ''the  immolation  of  men." 
They  conspire  to  overturn  the  Mosaic  account ;  and  they  calumniate 
the  just  endeavours  of  those  who  attempt  to  stop  the  torrent  of  im- 
position. It  is  worth  while  to  state  an  instance  or  two  of  Mr.  Bentley's 
mode  of  proceeding,  as  some  of  our  readers  may  have  no  other  autho- 
rity on  the  subject. 

Bhascara,  the  author  of  the  Liliwati  and  Viga  Ganita,  lived,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Colebrooke,  who  gives  his  reasons,  iu  the  12th  century.  A 
I  version  of  the  former,  by  one  Faizi,  was  made,  at  the  command  of  the 
J  emperor  Akbar,  in  1537.   It  does  not  please  Mr.  Bentley  that  it  should 
be  so,  and  he  accordingly  informs  us  that  Bhascara's  work  was  pre- 
sented to  Akbar,  the  author  being  then  alive ;  but  that,  in  order  to 
i  give  a  false  antiquity  to  the  work,  it  was  represented  as  that  of 
i  another  Bhascara,  who  lived  some  centuries  before.    Not  a  single  hint 
at  any  authority  is  given ;  it  is  a  simple  statement,  as  of  the  author's 
own  knowledge;  and  is  only  one  out  of  hundreds  of  the  same  kind, 
all  of  which  Mr.  Bentley  calls  in  different  places  "  absolute  facts," 
"  demonstrated  facts,"  &c. 

Again,  Mr.  Colebrooke  mentions  a  treatise  which  he  found  in  his 
library,  the  Siddhanta-Sphuta.  This  is  one  of  Mr.  Bentley's  mass  of 
forged  treatises  ;  but  in  this  instance  he  declares  he  knew  the  forger. 
A  native,  he  says,  offered  his  services  to  him,  informed  him  that  his 
profession  was  '  book-making,'  in  rather  an  odd  sense,  for  he  said  ho 
could  forge  any  book  whatever.  This  native  was,  after  being  con- 
temptuously dismissed  by  Mr.  Bentley,  in  the  employment  of  Mr. 
Colebrooke,  at  least  so  the  former  affirms  ;  and  on  this  native  he  fixes 
the  forgery,  as  he  asserts  it  to  be,  of  the  Siddhanta-Sphuta,  giving  us 
to  understand  that  the  keen  and  critical  eye  of  Mr.  Colebrooke  could 
be  deceived  by  so  shallow  an  artifice  as  a  recent  forgery  laid  among  his 
papers  by  his  own  servant.  And  he  makes  this  adroit  native  inter- 
polate other  books  of  Mr.  Colebrooke's,  so  that  the  latter,  in  fact,  had 
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a  manufactory  of  falsified  history  on  his  own  premises,  from  which  his 
opponent  could  destroy  the  genuineness  of  any  passage  he  pleased. 
Mr.  Bentley  does  not  tell  us  in  what  language  he  talked  with  this 
native,  but  we  strongly  suspect  that  they  misunderstood  each  other. 

On  the  grounds  of  the  complete  absence  of  all  reference  to  autho- 
rity, the  certainty  of  all  the  conclusions  (for  there  is  rarely  an  admis- 
sion of  any  degreo  of  probability  less  than  certainty),  and  the  temper 
of  the  writer,  who  sees  nothing  but  folly  or  fraud  in  every  one  who 
differs  from  him,  we  should  feel  justified  in  assuming  that  Bentley  is 
no  authority  whatsoever  in  the  matter.  But  Colebrooke  answered  Mr. 
Beutley's  work,  in  the  'Asiatic  Journal'  for  March  1826;  and  though 
the  answer  does  not  occupy  more  than  seven  pages  of  the  periodical 
above  cited,  it  sets  in  array  such  a  number  of  inconsistencies,  as  well 
as  of  simple  unsupported  assertions,  as  to  satisfy  us  that  our  opinion 
of  Bentley  as  derived  from  his  writings  was  a  correct  one.  With 
respect  to  the  asserted  forgery  of  the  'Brahma  Sphuta  Siddhanta,' 
Colebrooke  says  it  is  "  an  idle  guess,  untruo  in  all  its  particulars." 
But  he  turns  the  tables  on  his  opponent,  as  follows : — "  Bcutley  has 
reasoned  on  a  treatise  in  his  possession,  which  he  calls  the  Arya  Sid- 
dhanta, and  asserts  to  have  been  written  by  Aryabhatta."  Colebrooke 
says  that  none  but  Bentley  had  seen  this  work,  that  the  manuscript 
was  not  forthcoming,  that  Bcutley  himself  did  not  understand  Sanskrit, 
that  the  natives  about  him  well  knew  his  notions,  and  that  he  was  as 
likely  as  his  friend  Colonel  Wilford  (who  from  his  ignorance  of  Sanskrit 
had  had  some  very  curious  impostures  palmed  upon  him)  to  have 
been  imposed  upon.  With  regard  to  his  own  manuscript  Colebrooke 
adverts  to  the  fact  of  its  being  (with  the  rest  of  his  Oriental  library) 
deposited  at  the  India  House,  in  a  situation  accessible  to  Sanskrit 
scholars.  And  with  respect  to  Bentley 's  celebrated  test,  namely,  that 
tables  must  have  been  constructed  at  the  time  when  they  best  repre- 
sent the  state  of  the  heavens,  Colebrooke  adverts  to  an  instauce  in 
which  Bentley  himself  was  obliged  to  abandon  it,  because  it  would 
have  proved  that  a  certain  set  of  tables,  which  now  exist,  were 
written  fourteen  hundred  years  hence.  But  as  we  have  nothing  here 
to  do  with  Bentley,  except  to  give  sufficient  reason  for  not  taking  as 
an  authority  a  writer  whose  name  is  very  well  known  (perhaps  better 
than  that  of  any  recent  writer)  in  connection  with  our  subject,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  ' Asiatic  Journal'  (March,  1820,  vol.  xxi.)  for 
further  information. 

The  writers  who  are  most  cited  by  Hindoo  astronomers  bear  the 
names  of  Varaha-mihira  and  Brahmegupta.  The  astronomers  at  Ujein 
place  Brahmegupta  at  a.d.  628,  and  Mr.  Colebrooke,  from  his  own 
description  of  the  position  of  certain  stars  with  respect  to  the  equinox, 
thinks  he  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  6th  century.  His  work, 
called  the  Brahma  Sphuta  Siddhanta,  generally  referred  to  under  the 
name  of  Brahma  Siddhanta,  which  appears  to  be  a  correction  of  a 
treatise  of  the  latter  name,  was  found  in  an  imperfect  state  by  Mr. 
Colebrooke.  He  informs  us  that  it  consists  in  the  computation  of 
mean  motions  and  true  places  of  the  planets ;  solution  of  problems 
concerning  time,  the  points  of  the  horizon,  and  the  position  of  places; 
calculation  of  lunar  and  solar  eclipses ;  rising  and  setting  of  the  planets; 
position  of  the  moon's  cusps  ;  observation  of  altitudes  by  the  gnomon; 
conjunctions  of  planets  with  each  other  and  with  stars  ;  the  astrono- 
mical sphere  and  its  circles  ;  the  construction  of  sines ;  the  rectifica- 
tion of  the  apparent  planet  (?)  from  mean  motions  ;  the  cause  of  lunar 
and  solar  eclipses;  and  the  construction  of  the  armillary  sphere.  It 
also  contains  algebra  and  mensuration. 

From  his  astronomical  data  Colebrooke  infers  that  Varaha- 
mihira  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  which  is  also  the  date 
assigned  to  him  by  the  astronomers  at  UjeiD.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
Bystem  of  astrology  (including  astronomy),  which  he  declares  he  has 
compiled  from  earlier  writers.  There  is  another  Vahara-mihira,  whom 
the  same  astronomers  place  in  a.d.  200.  But  popular  tradition  places 
Varaha-mihira  in  the  time  of  Vikramaditya  (B.C.  56),  and  names,  as 
hereafter  noticed,  several  of  his  contemporaries.  No  historical 
evidence  tending  to  impeach  this  tradition  has  yet  been  put  forward, 
not  prominently  at  least. 

Aryabhatta,  known  to  the  Arabs  under  the  name  of  Arjabahar,  is 
placed  by  Colebrooke,  after  much  discussion,  at  not  later  than  the 
5th  century,  possibly  not  far  from  the  first.  He  wrote  both  on 
astronomy  and  algebra,  but  none  of  his  writings  have  been  found, 
except  in  citations. 

Authors  prior  to  or  contemporary  with  the  last  named  are  men- 
tioned by  name,  and  even  cited  ;  such  are  Falisa,  Parasara,  and  others; 
but  none  of  their  writings  are  preserved. 

Biiascara  Acharta,  the  author  of  the  Liliwati,  Viga  Ganita, 
Siddhanta  siromani  (of  which  the  two  former  are  parts),  and  other 
works,  is  very  confidently  placed  by  Colebrooke  a.d.  1150. 

The  celebrated  work  on  astronomy,  the  Surya-siddhanta,  is  of 
uncertain  date.  The  term  siddhanta  means  a  system  of  astronomy, 
and  surya  is  the  sun.  The  oldest  writings  mention  a  work  of  this 
name,  and  the  Arabs  state  that  among  the  systems  of  astronomy  of 
the  Hindoos  there  is  one  called  Area  (or  solar).  The  tables  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article  are  generally  admitted  to  have  been 
substantially  taken  from  the  Surya-siddhanta,  as  it  now  exists,  or 
from  a  common  source ;  but  whether  the  work  which  now  exists  is 
that  which  was  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers  may  be  strongly 
doubted.    Bentley  (in  one  of  his  early  papers,  before  he  became  bis 


reader's  sole  authority)  lias  discussed  tho  question  ;  and  assuming  that 
the  age  of  a  tablo  is  most  probably  that  at  which,  one  result  witli 
another,  it  best  represent*  the  heavens,  has  deduced  tho  year  a.d.  1000, 
or  thereabouts,  for  the  age  of  the  Surya  siddhanta.  The  principle  is 
a  fair  one;  and  Colebrooke  at  ono  time  acknowledged  gnat  force  in 
Bentley's  argument.  But  it  is  notorious  that  tho  Hindoo  writers  were 
in  the  habit  of  correcting  their  works  from  timu  to  time,  without 
altering  their  names ;  so  that  it  i  very  possible  that  there  may 
always  have  been  a  Surya-siddhanta,  from  the  earliest  times  of  Hindoo 
astronomy.  Tho  name  of  the  author,  according  to  Bentley,  is  Varaha- 
mihira;  but  Colebrooke  does  not  mention  any  author,  as  far  as  we 
can  find,  aud  certainly  disputes  Bentley's  assertion,  which  also  over- 
turns itself,  thus: — Bentley's  method  (which  was  al«o  that  of  B.iilly 
and  Playfair,  though  their  conclusions  were  very  different),  ai  applied 
by  himself,  throws  the  tables  of  Brahmegupta  into  the  Gth  century: 
now  Brahmegupta  mentions  Varaha,  who  is  nevertheless;  by  Beutley's 
own  conclusion  from  another  source,  the  author  of  the  Surya  sid- 
dhanta in  the  11th  century.  Perhaps  it  was  this  dilemma  which 
drove  its  author  to  assert  forgery  upon  forgery,  until  he  had  set  all 
right. 

It  thus  appears  that  there  is  ordinarily  good  evidence  for  a  succes- 
sion of  writers  from  tho  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  up  to 
the  12th  century,  with  no  very  great  allowance  of  antiquity  to  those 
who  are  cited  by  the  earliest  writers  now  remaining.  There  would  be 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  supposition  that  the  chain  of  authors 
went  back  to  the  time  of  Alexander  at  least,  since  it  is  certain  that 
the  Brahmiuical  system  existed  before  the  time  of  that  conqueror. 
The  only  question  which  is  worth  discussing  is,  whether  anything  was 
received  from  the  Greeks,  and  if  so,  whether  it  was  without  inter- 
change, and  enough  to  give  us  a  right  to  say  that  the  Greeks  were  tho 
primary  instructors  of  the  Hindoos.  If  not,  then  it  is  to  be  settled 
whether  the  Hindoos  were  the  original  instructors  of  the  Greeks.  It 
is  only  with  reference  to  this  question  that  the  antiquity  of  Hindoo 
astronomy  is  of  much  independent  interest,  as  a  matter  of  discussion 
at  least :  if  the  astronomy  travelled  westward,  then  we  must  place  a 
flourishing  period  of  it  before  the  time  of  Thales,  and  the  only  thing 
to  be  said  is,  that  we  must  probably  wait  for  the  actual  ascertainment 
of  the  most  active  age  of  Hindoo  science,  till  we  know  that  of  other 
things.  But  if  it  travelled  eastward,  it  must  be  pretty  clear,  from  the 
dates  given  above,  that  it  was  the  science  of  Hipparchus  and  his  suc- 
cessors of  the  period  preceding  Ptolemy,  and  not  that  of  Ptolemy,  nor 
of  his  Saracen  followers,  which  was  communicated  to  the  Hindoos. 

There  is  some  evidence  of  communication  between  the  Greeks  and 
Hindoos,  such  as  it  is ;  but  neither  Delambre  nor  Bentley  could  pro- 
duce it.  All  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  actual  theories  and  methods 
amounts  to  very  little  indeed,  in  establishing  any  connection  ;  while 
there  are  hints  and  processes  by  the  dozen  to  which  there  is  no  resem- 
blance whatever  in  the  Greek  writings.  Varaha-mihira,  according  to 
Colebrooke,  says  that  the  Yavanas  (Ionians  or  Greeks)  are  barbarians, 
but  that  this  science  (astronomy)  is  well  established  among  them,  aud 
they  (the  learned  in  it,  we  suppose)  are  revered  like  holy  sages.  The 
name  of  Yavana-charya,  which  occurs  frequently  in  Hindoo  compila- 
tions, is  thought  by  the  same  writer  to  have  reference  to  some 
Kuropean;  and  he  thinks  he  sees  in  a  work  entitled  Romaca-Siddbanta 
a  title  which  has  some  allusion  to  the  astronomers  of  the  west.  But 
nevertheless  in  another  place  Colebrooke  cites  one  Faraneswara  as  a 
known  Sanskrit  writer.  Besides  this,  there  are  several  words  of  Greek 
origin,  and  used  in  their  Greek  meaning.  First  hora,  for  astrological 
prediction,  in  the  sense  of  determining  the  hour — "  Vahara  mihira. .. 

derives  the  word  from  ahoratra,  day  and  night       But  this  formation 

of  a  word,  by  dropping  both  the  first  and  last  syllables,  is  not  conform- 
able to  the  analogies  of  Sanskrit  etymology."  Next  dreschcana,  used 
in  the  same  astrological  sense  with  the  Greek  StKavos  and  Latin 
decanus.  Thirdly,  for  the  minute  of  a  degree,  the  Hindoos  have 
adopted,  besides  their  own  cala,  one  taken  from  the  Greek  Xcttto, 
hardly  altered  in  the  Sanskrit  lipta.  This  word  in  Sanskrit  means 
smeared,  infected  with  poison,  eaten ;  and  the  dictionaries  give  no 
interpretation  that  has  any  affinity  with  its  special  acceptation  as  a 
technical  term  in  the  writings  of  Brahmegupta.  Cendra,  for  centre, 
resembling  the  Greek  ncvrpov,  is  cot  easily  traced  to  any  Sanskrit  root 
If  to  all  that  precedes  we  add  that  the  Hindoo  astronomy  employs 
epicycles  about  as  much  as  Hipparchus  appears  to  have  done,  but 
stops  decidedly  short  of  the  use  of  them  made  by  Ptolemy,  it  seems 
very  likely,  especially  when  we  consider  the  age  in  which  their  earliest 
cited  writers  must  be  placed,  that  they  had  some  communication  with 
the  Greeks,  or  their  writings,  before  or  immediately  after  the  Christian 
era.  And  this  surmise,  founded  on  the  points  of  resemblance  between 
their  astronomy  and  that  of  the  Greeks,  receives  an  additional  proba- 
bility from  the  state  of  their  political  affairs.  In  the  first  century 
before  our  era  was  the  celebrated  prince  Vikramaditya  of  Ujein,  from 
whose  reign  the  years  of  the  Sainvat  era  are  counted  (b.C.  56). 
Vahara-mihira,  whom  Colebrooke  leaves  somewhere  in  the  5th 
century,  is  the  name,  according  to  Professor  Wilson,  of  one  of  nine 
who  were  called  the  gems  of  the  court  of  this  prince.  The  prince 
just  mentioned  was  a  noted  promoter  of  knowledge,  and  the  period 
was  a  remarkable  one.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  at  this 
period,  which  is  intermediate  between  the  times  of  Hipparchus  and 
Ptolemy  au  effort  was  made  to  obtain  information  from  Greek 
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writings :  nor  would  it  be  unlikely  that  at  tlie  same  time  those  notions 
of  algubra  from  which  Diophantus  wrote  his  work  were  given  in 
exchange.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  any  other  conjecture 
which  will  explain  the  existence  of  this  solitary  work  on  algebra 
among  the  Greeks;  but  that  the  Hindoos  received  at  this  time  all 
their  astronomy  is  very  unlikely.  In  several  points  it  differs  mate- 
rially from  the  system  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  some  it  is  more  correct  : 
for  instance,  in  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  length  of  the 
tropical  year,  and  the  synodic  period  of  the  moon. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  disposition  which  exicted  among  Greek 
writers  to  send  their  old  sages  to  India  to  learn  the  principles  of 
astronomy  and  other  sciences  does  not  commenco  till  after  the 
Christiau  era. 

We  may  now  leave  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  Hindoo  science, 
and  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  its  materials.  The  works  in 
which  it  is  contained  are  usually  written  in  verse,  and  in  short  and 
obscure  precepts,  intended  to  be  committed  to  memory :  the  commen- 
tators take  every  verse,  and  almost  every  word,  in  succession.  The 
most  peculiar  feature  of  these  books  is  the  general  absence  of  demon- 
stration :  results  ouly  are  frequently  announced.  It  caunot  bo  denied 
that  there  is,  particularly  in  the  algebraical  part,  a  frequent  succession 
of  steps,  of  which  the  connection  is  pointed  out  in  a  manner  which 
makes  the  last  of  those  steps  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  first. 
l!ut  though  a  Hindoo  writer  may  fall  into  the  road  of  demonstration 
in  any  part  of  his  journey,  and  remain  there  for  a  time,  it  is  evident 
that  this  is  with  him  entirely  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  that  he 
does  not  feci  himself  at  all  bound  to  give  proof. 

It  seems  to  us  by  no  means  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  ever 
was  any  such  thing  among  those  writers,  or  their  predecessors,  as  a 
connected  system  of  demonstration ;  there  are  few  propositions  cither 
of  their  geometry  or  algebra  which  might  not  have  been  found  by 
trial,  and  verified  numerically  or  graphically ;  or  eke  procured  from 
empirical  propositions  by  the  mode  of  occasional  demonstration  just 
alluded  to.  But  it  must  be  allowed  that  here  and  there  we  have  a 
proposition  for  which  it  is  dillicult  to  suppose  an  origin  without  pre- 
suming, not  only  power  of  demonstration,  but  methods  of  considerable 
generality.  Though  the  Greeks,  after  the  time  of  Euclid,  never  pub- 
lished anything  of  a  mathematical  nature  without  demonstration,  it 
docs  not  follow  that  even  they  had  demonstration  from  the  beginning; 
and  the  hints  given  by  Proclus  on  the  progress  of  geometry  would 
almost  support  the  contrary  notion.  The  idea  of  an  undemonstrated 
mathematical  system  may  appear  a  strange  one,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  are,  in  this  matter,  the 
pupils  of  the  Greeks,  and  never,  till  of  late  years,  even  so  much  as 
heard  of  any  science  which  was  independent  of  their  own  masters, 
except  what  has  been  added  among  themselves;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  any  different  mode  of  proceeding  may  seem  strange,  when  the 
mere  possibility  of  such  a  mode  has  never  been  made  a  matter  of 
discussion  among  us. 

The  following  is  Colebrooke's  comparison  of  the  daily  motions  of 
the  several  planets,  according  to  the  Hindoos,  Ptolemy,  and  Lalande 
(it  is  not  worth  while  to  substitute  any  astronomer  more  modern  than 
the  latter).    Degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  are  common  to  all; — 


Brahmegupta. 

o    /  //     ///  lv 

Sun                      0  59  8  10  22 

Moon    .    .    .    .  13  10  34  52  47 

Moon  (synodic)  .  12  11  26  42  25 

Mercury    .    .    .    4    5  32  18  28 

Venus  .    .    .    .    1  36  7  44  35 

Mars     .    .    .    .    0  31  26  28  7 

Jupiter.  ...  0  4  59  9  9 
Saturn  .  . 


Surya 
Siddhanta. 

m  iv 
10  10 
52  3 
41  53 
20  42 
43  39 
28  11 
8  48 


Ptolemy.  Lalande. 

//;  'v  in  x* 

17  13  19  48 

58  30  61  40 

31  17  41  52 

24  12  34  13 

43  6  48  24 

36  53  39  23 

14  26  15  53 


0    2    0  22  52       22  53       33  31 
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It  appears  then,  that  Ptolemy's  daily  motions  are  generally  too 
small,  but  that  the  Hindoos  err  still  more  iu  the  same  direction; 
except  only  in  the  synodic  motion  of  the  moon,  in  which  they  are 
much  more  correct  than  Ptolemy  :  the  Surya  Siddhanta  in  particular, 
probably  the  later  work  of  the  two,  and  therefore  the  more  likely  to 
be  misled  by  Ptolemy's  numbers  if  they  were  known,  agrees  entirely 
with  Lalande.  This  is  what  might  have  been  expected  :  the  Hindoos 
were  not,  as  far  as  appears,  noted  for  good  observations,  nor  very  apt 
to  record  them ;  but  they  sedulously  attended  to  eclipses,  the  pre- 
diction of  which  was  the  most  important  duty  of  the  astronomer,  and 
hence  the  goodness  of  their  determination  of  the  moon's  eynodic 
motion. 

The  length  of  the  sidereal  year  is  given  365d  6h  12m  30s,  more  than 
three  minutes  too  much ;  the  Hindoo  astronomical  year  is  sidereal, 
and  begins  when  the  sun  enters  the  sign  of  the  Itam.  Put  their 
tropical  year  is  365d  5h  50J,n,  much  nearer  the  truth  than  that  of 
Ptolemy  and  Hipparchus,  which  was  365'1  5h  55m.  The  meridian  from 
which  they  reckon  is  that  of  Lanka,  which  some  take  to  be  Ceylon, 
others  the  name  of  a  lake  near  the  sources  of  the  Ganges  ;  it  passes 
through  Ujein.  Their  precession  of  the  equinoxes  is  54"  in  each  year, 
which  is  much  more  correct  than  that  of  Hipparchus  or  of  Ptolemy. 
Most  of  the  Hindoo  writers  do  not  suppose  a  permanent  precession, 
but  imagine  the  oscillatory  motion  or  trepidation,  as  it  was  called 


when  it  was  afterwards  introduced  into  Europo  by  the  Arabs,  who 
seem  to  have  borrowed  this  idea  from  India.  Those  who  hold  the 
oscillatory  motion  fix  it  at  from  24°  to  27°  on  each  side  of  a  mean 
position.  The  revolutions  of  the  apsides  and  nodes  of  the  moon  are 
given  within  a  fraction  of  a  day  of  what  they  are  now  known  to  be; 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  24°,  too  large  even  for  their  time.  The 
inclination  of  the  moon's  orbit  is  made  4°  30';  those  of  Mercury, 
Venus,  and  Saturn,  2°  each;  of  Mars,  1°  30';  of  Jupiter,  1°.  The 
circumferences  of  the  orbits  (obtained,  it  is  said,  upon  the  purely 
speculative  idea  that  they  all  move  with  the  same  actual  velocity)  are 
given  iu  yojanas,  a  measure  which  appears  to  have  been  used  in 
different  senses,  and  which  cannot  be  very  well  settled.  This  yojana 
contains  four  crosas,  aud  the  modern  crosa  is  1'9  statute  miles. 
According  to  Colebrooke,  Aryabhatta  gave  3300  yojanas  for  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth,  which,  if  the  crosa  were  the  modern  one, 
would  be  25,080  statute  miles,  or  69*7  miles  to  a  degree  :  this  degree 
of  accuracy  must  be  accidental.  With  regard  to  the  motions  of  the 
nodes  and  apsides  of  the  planets,  which  the  Hindoo  writers  profess  to 
give,  Colebrooke  thinks  they  are  inventions  constructed  from  analogy 
with  those  of  the  moon.  As  to  the  more  theoretical  parts  of  astro- 
nomy, the  Hindoos  knew  the  inequality  of  the  planetary  motions 
which  is  called  the  equations  of  the  centre,  though  their  values  of 
these  equations  are  not  very  correct.  They  had  about  as  much  of 
that  which  was  afterwards  called  the  Ptolemaic  system  as  is  reported 
to  have  been  invented  by  Hipparchus ;  the  principal  variation  being 
that  their  epicycles  are  made  (by  several  of  their  astronomers)  oval, 
instead  of  circular.  This  is  enough  of  the  actual  details  of  the 
astronomy  for  our  present  purpose ;  those  who  would  know  more  of 
it  must  search  the  tedious  and  disjointed  pages  of  the  authors  whom 
we  have  cited.  No  one  of  them  would  trouble  himself  to  collect  into 
one  page  the  actual  numerical  elements  of  the  astronomy  on  which 
they  were  all  writing;  aud  it  is  consequently  bo  dillicult  to  understand 
their  several  accounts  (since,  in  case  of  apparent  contradiction,  we 
caunot  know  whether  they  speak  of  the  same  or  of  different  values  of 
the  elements),  that  we  have  not  felt  ourselves  able  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  It  is  not  however  of  much  consequence,  for  the  elements 
of  the  Hindoo  astronomy  are  only  interesting  as  connected  with  its 
date  and  the  discussions  upon  it.  We  have  not  at  all  entered  upon 
the  refutations  which  it  is  still  customary  to  give  to  Bailly  on  point* 
connected  with  the  theory  of  gravitation.  That  writer  imagined  that 
by  correcting  the  various  elements  of  the  planets,  as  they  now  are,  so 
as  to  reduce  them  to  what,  according  to  the  Newtonian  theory,  they 
should  have  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cali  Yug,  a  remarkable 
agreement  was  found  between  the  results  and  the  recorded  elements 
of  Hindoo  astronomy.  There  is  such  agreement  in  one  or  two  cases, 
but  the  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the 
few  accordances  to  be  due  to  anything  but  accident. 

The  mixture  of  the  mythological,  which  some  of  the  Hindoo  astro- 
nomers [the  author  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta  aud  also  Bhascara ;  the 
latter,  with  apparent  reluctance,  not  in  the  text,  and  only  briefly  in  the 
notes]  allow  to  appear  in  their  works,  aud  which  seems  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  vulgar  creed,  presents  a  very  strange  appearance.  Both 
in  Hindoo  and  Burman  systems  eclipses  are  caused  by  a  distinct  planet, 
Eahu,  of  a  dark  essence,  which  at  times  takes  both  the  sun  and  moon 
under  its  influence.  The  irregularities  of  the  planetary  motions,  their 
stations,  retrogradations,  and  departures  from  the  ecliptic,  are  caused 
by  deities  provided  for  the  purpose,  who  reside  at  the  nodes  and  points 
of  conjunction.  Aryabhatta,  according  to  Colebrooke,  not  only  gave 
the  true  solution  of  the  phenomena  of  eclipses,  but  asserted  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  which  he  affirmed  to  be  carried  round  an 
axis  by  a  strong  wind.  Brahmegupta  attributes  this  opinion  to  him 
with  reproach,  and  asks  why,  in  such  case,  lofty  bodies  do  not  fall 
(that  is,  off  the  earth).  A  commentator  of  Brahmegupta,  who  lived 
before  the  12th  century  (since  he  is  mentioned  by  Bhascara),  and  whose 
name  (Prithudaca  Swami)  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  in  spite  of  our 
wish  to  keep  as  clear  of  the?e  unretainable  appellatives  as  we  can, 
says — "The  objection  that  lofty  things  would  fall  is  contradicted; 
for  every  way  the  under  part  of  the  earth  is  also  the  upper,  sjneo 
wherever  the  spectator  stands  on  the  earth's  surface,  even  that  point  is 
the  uppermost  point."  But  the  same  commentator  adds  a  very 
scholastic  reason  for  the  earth's  motion  causing  the  diurnal  changes. 
He  says  a  planet  cannot  have  two  motions  ;  meaning  that  the  orbital 
motion  is  the  only  one  it  can  have,  and  that  the  diurnal  motion  is 
therefore  to  be  attributed  to  the  earth. 

The  great  point  of  contest  seems  to  have  been  whether  the  earth  is 
stable  in  space  or  perpetually  falling ;  if  the  former,  whether  it  stands 
by  itself  or  upon  a  support.  We  do  not  find  that  any  astronomers 
cited  by  our  authorities  support  the  notion  which  our  books  attribute 
to  the  Hindoos,  namely,  that  the  earth  stands  upon  an  elephant,  which 
itself  stands  upon  a  tortoise,  which  tortoise  swims  in  a  sea  of  milk ; 
but  there  is  an  allusion  to  this  succession  of  supports  in  a  passage  of 
Bhascara  cited  by  Colebrooke,  which  is  on  other  accounts  worth 
the  quoting.  The  Jains,  a  species  of  Buddhist  sect,  affirmed  the  falling 
motion  of  the  earth ;  on  which  Bhascara  remarks — "  The  earth  stands 
firm,  by  its  own  power,  without  other  support,  in  space.  If  there  be 
a  material  support  to  the  earth,  and  another  upholder  of  that,  and 
again  another  of  this,  and  so  on,  there  is  no  limit.  If  finally  self- 
support  must  be  assumed,  why  not  assume  it  in  the  first  instance  1 
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Wliy  not  recognise  it  in  this  multiform  earth t  As  hoat  in  in  the  sun 
and  fire,  coldness  iu  tho  moon,  fluidity  in  water,  hardness  in  iron  ;  10 
mobility  is  in  air,  and  immobility  in  the  earth,  by  nature.  How 
wonderful  are  the  implanted  faculties  !  Tho  earth  possessing  an 
attractive  force"  (like  the  attraction  of  tho  loadstone  for  iron,  adds  a 
commentator),  "draws  towards  itself  any  heavy  substance  situated  in 
the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  that  substance  appears  as  if  it,  fell. 
But  whither  can  tho  earth  fall  in  ethereal  spaeo,  which  is  equal  and 
alike  on  every  side  ?  Observing  tho  revolution  of  the  stars,  the  Baudd- 
has  (Jains)  acknowledge  that  tho  earth  has  no  support,  but  as  nothing 
heavy  is  seen  to  remain  in  tho  atmosphere,  thoy  thence  conclude  that 
it  falls  in  ethereal  space.  Whence  dost  thou  deduce,  0  Bauddha,  this 
idle  notion  ?"  &c.  He  adds  in  his  notes,  "For  if  the  earth  were 
falling,  au  arrow  shot  into  the  air  would  not  return  to  it,  since  both 
would  descend.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  it  moves  slower  and  is  over- 
taken by  tho  arrow,  for  heaviest  bodies  fall  quickest,  and  tho  earth  is 
heaviest.'' 

As  to  the  observations  and  instruments,  it  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  differences  between  the  Hindoo  system  and  that  of  the  Greeks, 
that  they  must  have  had  both.  Their  system  is  more  aoeurate  than 
that  of  Hipparchus  or  Ptoleruy,  precisely  in  the  three  fundamental 
results  of  widely  separated  observations — the  tropical  year,  the  synodic 
mouth,  and  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  But  no  observations 
have  been  preserved,  except  indirectly  in  results;  Bhaskara  describes 
nine  instruments,  including  the  quadrant,  semicircle,  circlo,  armillary 
sphere,  horary  ring,  gnomon,  and  clepsydra. 

The  periods  of  the  Hindoos,  which  were  of  interest  as  long  as  it  was 
a  question  whether  the  beginning  of  the  Cali  Yug  wa3  or  was  not  to 
be  considered  as  an  epoch  of  actual  observation,  may  now  be  returned 
into  the  hands  of  the  mythologists,  warranted  as  long  as  ever.  A 
Vug,  or  age,  is  432,000  years ;  a  Maba-Yug,  ten  Yogs,  or  4,320,000 
years;  a  Calpa,  or  day  of  Brahma,  is  1000  Maha-Yugs,  or  4,320 
millions  of  years;  and  Brahma's  life  is  100  years  of  such  days  and 
nights,  of  which  about  one-half  is  past.  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  expound  these  periods  by  combinations  of  astronomical 
cycles;  aud  considering  that  the  number  of  years  in  a  Calpa  has  382 
distinct  divisors,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  various  modes  of  putting 
astronomical  periods  together  should  seem  equally  effective  in  this 
respect.  It  is  just  as  well  to  leave  these  speculations,  and  to  remark 
what  a  power  of  expressing  large  numbers  was  given  by  the  Indian 
numeration,  now  universally  diffused.  Aichimedes  wrote  a  book  (the 
'  Areuarius  ')  merely  to  prove  that  it  was  possible  to  express  such 
numbers  as  the  Brahmins  played  with  in  their  astronomical  computa- 
tions, and  spoke  of  to  the  people  in  tho  common  mythological  stories. 

The  astronomy  of  the  Hindoos  would  have  had  little  interest,  but 
for  their  arithmetic  and  algebra.  Iu  leaving  the  former  to  turn  to 
the  two  latter,  we  shall  soon  cease  to  feel  any  surprise  at  the  respect 
with  which  the  astronomy  has  been  treated,  coupled  as  it  is  with  an  I 
arithmetic  which  is  greatly  superior  to  any  which  the  Greeks  had,  I 
and  an  algebra  which  no  other  nation  ever  had,  except  those  who 
derived  it  from  the  Hindoos.  For  even  supposing  Diophantus  to 
have  been  an  original  inveutor,  which  we  greatly  doubt,  his  work  is 
hardly  algebraical,  in  any  sense  in  which  that  term  can  be  applied  to 
the  science  of  India. 

We  shall  begin  by  describing  the  Liliwali  and  Tiga  Ganita,  the 
proper  subject  of  this  article,  presuming  the  reader  to  be  aware  that 
the  Indian  arithmetic  is  that  which  we  now  use,  and  that  both  this 
arithmetic  and  algebra  were  introduced  among  the  Arabs  from  India 
(as  the  Mohammedan  writers  themselves  inform  us),  through  whom 
they  were  transmitted  to  Europe.  [Vieta.]  Bhascara  A  chary  a  (a.d. 
1150,  as  already  mentioned)  was  the  author  of  the  Liliwati  (called 
liter  his  daughter),  and  the  Viga  Gauita  (or  casual  calculus  :  viya,  cause  ; 
ganita,  computation).  These  two  works  form  the  preliminary  chapters 
of  the  Siddliantasiromani,  an  astronomical  work  of  the  same  writer. 

The  Liliwati  opens  with  a  salutation  to  Ganesa,  the  god  of  wisdom, 
»nd  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  system  of  weights  and  measures. 
Then  follows  decimal  numeration,  briefly  described  ;  and  the  eight 
operations  of  arithmetic,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division, 
square,  cube,  square-root,  cube-root.  Reduction  of  fractions  to  a 
common  denominator,  fractions  of  fractions,  mixed  numbers,  the  eiyht 
rules  applied  to  fractions.  Cipher  ;  *  a  0  =  a ;  0-=0,  /0  =  0,  &c, 
a  -7-0,  the  8ubmultiple  of  0,  called  inbnite  by  the  commentator; 
a  x  0  =  0.  Inversion  of  processes,  the  solution  of  such  an  equation  as 
•j(x-7-o)  +  6}  c  —  d  =  e,  which  is  made  a  rule  of  arithmetic.  Rule  of 
false  position.  Rule  of  concurrence,  to  solve  x  +  y  =  a,  x — y  =  5,  aud  ! 
*i  y  =  a,  x-  —  y-  =  b.  A  problem  concerning  squares,  finding  pairs  of 
fractions  the  sum  and  difference  of  whose  squares,  diminished  by  1,  I 
are  both  squares.  Solution  of  x-  ax  =  b.  Rule  of  three.  Compound 
rule  of  three,  various  cases.  Interest,  discount,  partnership.  Time 
of  filling  a  cistern  by  several  fouutains  (a  practical  matter  to  those 
who  used  the  clepsydra).  Barter.  Presents  of  j;ems.  Alligation. 
Arithmetical  progression  ;  sums  of  squares  aud  cubes.  Geometrical 
progression.    Right-angled  triangles;  given  two  sides  to  find  the  third: 

*  The  reader  will  easily  understand  that,  to  save  room,  we  put  down  a  sort  of 
tabic  of  contents,  brief,  but  we  hope  intelligible.  'When  we  state  a  result  alge- 
braically, we  mean  the  statement  for  a  European  abbreviation,  not  for  a  Iran, 
script  from  the  work.  We  have  not  put  down  some  things  of  minor  importance, 
nor  have  we  taken  anything  from  the  commentators  without  mention. 


also  to  find  hidcB  in  rational  numbers,  to  a  given  side  or  bypothenufle  : 

tegmenta  of  the  base  of  a  givei;  triangle;  perpendicular  and  ana,  the 

sides  being  given.  Four -sided  figures,  areas,  &c,  hides  and  a  diagonal 
or  perpendicular  being  given.  Many  problem*  relative  t<>  (bur-*ided 
figures.  Circumference  of  a  circlo  is  diameter  x  8927  "J"  1260,  very 
nearly  ;  but  x  22  -f-  7  it  adapted  to  practice  (the  first  answers  to 
3'1410):  area  is  \  diameter  x  circumference:  tho  surface  of  tho 
ipbere  is  four  times  that  of  the  great  circlo  :  the  solidity  of  the  sphere 
is  surface  x  diameter  -j-  0.  Versed  sine  found  from  chord  of  twid:  the 
arc  and  diameter,  and  the  two  converses.  'Jly  103023,  84853,70534, 
G0000,  52055,  45922,  41031,  multiply  the  diameter,  aud  divide  tho 
products  by  120000,  the  quotients  are  leverally  the  sides  of  polygons, 
from  tho  triangle  to  the  enneagon,  within  the  circle.'  To  di  term  in* 
roughly  the  chord  of  an  arc,  a  rule  is  used  which  amounts  to  the 
folluwiug: — 

sine  of  2  ri«ht  an8lea  _    10  (n~  ]> 

n  5  n2  -  4  n  +  4 

or  co  secant  of  =  I  (un+l  +  J-) 

n  10  \  7i- V 

For  1°  this  last  gives  56  3  instead  of  57-3,  and  the  relativo  error 
diminishes  up  to  90".  A  corresponding  rule  is  given  fur  the  arc  of  a 
chord.  The  solid  contents  of  a  cone,  pyramid,  cylinder,  prism,  and 
truncated  cone  or  cylinder,  are  then  given,  and  rules  for  estimating  the 
contents  of  mounds  of  different  kinds  of  grain,  derived  from  experi- 
ment, tho  height  being  greater  or  less  according  as  tho  grain  is  coarser 
or  finer.  Various  rules  on  shadows  are  then  given,  derived  from  the 
geometrical  properties  of  a  right  angled  triangle,  and  this  is  followid 
by  a  chapter  on  the  Cuttaca,  or  pulverizer,  presently  noticed.  The 
work  ends  with  a  chapter  on  combinations,  containing  questions  of 
this  kind  :  any  number  of  digits  being  given,  as  5,  5,  7,  8,  fj,  required 
the  number  of  dill'erent  arrangements,  as  55786,  57S65,  78565,  &c., 
and  a  rule  for  the  sum  of  all  the  numbers  thus  formed. 

Tho  Viga  Ganita  commences  with  a  curiosity  of  the  Sanskrit 
lauguage— a  sentence  in  which  each  of  the  leading  words  is  threefold 
in  meaning;  so  that  it  will  bear,  and  is  intended  to  bear,  thiee 
different  translations,  which  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  I  revere  the  uuappnrent  primary  matter,  which  sages  conversant 
with  theology  declare  to  be  productive  of  the  intelligent  principle, 
being  directed  to  that  production  by  the  sentient  being  :  for  it  is  the 
sole  element  of  all  which  is  apparent. 

2.  I  adore  the  ruling  power,  which  sages  conversant  with  the  nature 
of  soul  pronounce  to  be  the  cause  of  knowledge,  being  so  explained  by 
a  holy  person  :  for  it  is  the  one  element  of  all  which  is  apparent. 

3.  I  venerate  that  unapparent  computation,  which  calculators 
affirm  to  be  the  means  of  comprehension,  being  expounded  by  a 
fit  person  :  for  it  is  the  single  element  of  all  which  is  apparent. 

Bhascara  then  proceeds  thus:  'Since  the  arithmetic  of  apparent 
(known)  quantity,  which  has  been  already  propounded  in  a  former 
treatise,  is  founded  on  that  of  unapparent  (unknown)  quantity,  and 
since  questions  to  be  solved  can  hardly  be  understood  by  any,  and  not 
at  all  by  such  as  have  dull  apprehensions,  without  the  application  of 
unapparent  quantity  :  therefore  I  now  propound  the  operations  <  f 
analysis  (Vija-crya,  elemental  solution.)' 

According  to  Colebrooke,  whose  words  we  abridge,  the  algebraic 
notation  of  the  Hiudoos  is  as  follows  : — Abbreviations  aud  initials  fur 
symbols;  negative  quantities  with  a  dot;  no  mark  for  positive, 
except  the  absence  of  negative.  No  symbol  for  addition,  multiplica- 
tion, equality,  greater  or  less.  A  product  denoted  by  the  first 
syllr-ble  of  a  word  subjoined  to  the  factors,  between  which  a  dot  is 
sometimes  placed.  In  fractions,  divisors  under  dividend  without  line 
of  separation.  The  two  sides  of  an  equation  are  one  under  the  other, 
confusion  being  prevented  by  the  recital  of  the  steps  in  words  which 
always  accompanies  the  operation.  Symbols  of  unknown  quantity  are 
various,  usually  initials  of  names  of  colours,  except  the  first,  which  is 
the  initial  of  yavat-tavat, 'as  much  as:'  Bombelli  used  tanto  iu  the  same 
sense.  Colour  means  unknown  quautity,  but  its  Sanskrit  also  signifies 
a  letter,  aud  letters  are  also  used,  either  from  the  alphabet,  or  from 
initial  syllables  of  subjects  of  the  problem.  Symbols  are  also  used  for 
vaiiable  and  arbitrary  quantities,  and  sometimes  for  both  given  and 
sought  quantities.  Initials  of  square  and  solid  denote  those  powers, 
aud  combined,  the  higher  powers,  reckoned*  not  by  sums  of  powers, 
but  by  their  products.  An  initial  syllalle  also  marks  a  surd  root 
Polynomials  are  arranged  in  powers,  the  absolute  quantity  being 
always  last,  distingtiished  by  an  initial  syllable  denoting"  known 
quautity.  Numeral  co  efficients  are  employed,  integer  and  fractional, 
unity  being  always  noted  :  fractional  co-efficients  preferred  to  division 
of  unknown  quantities,  and  the  negative  dot  always  over  the  numeral, 
not  over  the  literal  character.  The  numeral  co  efficient  always  after 
the  unknown  quantity.  Positive  or  negative  terms  indiscriminately 
allowed  to  come  first :  and  every  power  repeated  on  both  sides  of  an 
equation,  with  nought  for  the  co-efficient,  when  wanted. 

The  Arabian  algebraists  have  no  symbols,  arbitrary  or  abbreviated, 
either  for  quantities  known  or  unknown,  positive  or  negative,  or  for 
the  steps  and  operations  of  au  algebraic  process ;  but  they  express 

*  In  the  old  times  of  European  algebra,  some  would  call,  for  instance,  tha 
sixth  power  the  'cubo-cube,'  as  being  os  x  a3 ;  others  would  call  the  ninth 
power  by  the  same  name,  as  being  the  cube  of  the  cube. 
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everything  by  words  at  length.  The  description  of  the  Hindoo  nota- 
tion always  led  us  to  suspect  that  there  was  some  communication  with 
Hindoo  algebra  over  and  above  that  which  was  made  through  the 
Arabs;  and  the  preceding  account,  with  that  which  follows,  will  lead 
every  one  who  knows  the  history  of  algebra  to  wish  that  there  had 
been  more  of  it. 

The  Viga  Ganita  contains  as  follows,  it  being  presumed  that  the  pre- 
ceding account  of  Hindoo  notation  will  prevent  the  reader  from 
imagining  that  the  algebraical  symbols  which  we  here  employ  are  con- 
tained in  the  work  : — The  rules  for  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division  of  positive  and  negative  quantities  :  the  rules  for  the 
square  and  square  roots  of  the  same,  it  being  distinctly  specified 
that  the  square  root  of  a  negative  quantity  is  imaginary.  Rules  for 
the  cipher,  as  in  the  Liliwati;  but  here  it  is  more  distinctly  stated  that 
"  the  fraction  of  which  the  denominator  is  cipher  is  termed  an  infinite 
quantity."  The  commentator  Chrishna  is  well  worth  quoting  on  this 
point: — "As  much  as  the  divisor  is  diminished,  so  much  is  the  quo- 
tient increased.  If  the  divisor  be  reduced  to  the  utmost,  the  quotient 
is  to  the  utmost  increased.  But  if  it  can  be  speciGed  that  the  amount 
of  the  quotient  is  so  much,  it  has  not  been  raised  to  the  utmost,  for  a 
quantity  greater  than  that  can  be  assigned.  The  quotient  therefore  is 
indefinitely  great,  and  is  rightly  termed  infinite."  Then  follow  arith- 
metical operations  on  unknown  quantities,  and  combinations  of 
them.  Surds,  the  usual  operations  on  them,  the  rationalization  of 
surd  denominators,  and  the  extraction  of  square  roots.  The  rule  for 
the  extraction  of  such  a  surd  as  the  square  root  ofa+Vb+Vc+'/d 
is  worth  citing  as  a  proof  of  the  decided  character  of  their  knowledge 
of  this  part  of  algebra.  Let  V  (a2  —  b  —  c)  =  e,  h  (a  +  e)  =  /, 
4  (a  —  e)  =  g,  V  (f  -  —  d  )  =  h ;  then  the  square  root  required  is 

J-h  ■  ' 
V    2    +        2    +  g- 

The  Cuttaca,  or  pulverizer,  is  the  rule  for  the  solution,  in  integers, 
of  ax  4;  =  c ;  a,  b,  and  c  being  integers.  There  is  no  need  to 
describe  it,  as  it  is  the  rule  which  is  now  found  in  every  European 
book  on  the  theory  of  numbers,  and  which  proceeds  by  resolving 
a  -7-  b  into  a  continued  fraction.  The  Hindoos  give  no  use  of  con- 
tinued fractions  except  in  this  rule,  though  it  is  obvious,  from  the  skill 
with  which  they  manage  the  reduction  of  fractions  to  nearly  equal 
fractions  of  more  simple  terms,  that  they  must  have  applied  continued 
fractions,  directly  or  indirectly,  probably  by  means  of  this  very  rule.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  had  continued  fractions,  but  only  the  pro- 
cesses involved  in  the  use  of  them,  and  power  of  attaining  their  results. 

The  Varga-pracriti,  or  principle  of  the  square,  is  a  rule  which  is 
remarkable,  as  the  whole  of  it  was  not  used  in  Europe  till  after  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  It  consists  in  a  rule  for  finding  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  solutions  of  y2  =  ax-  +  l  (a  being  an  integer  which  is 
not  a  square)  by  means  of  one  solution  given  or  found,  and  of  feeling 
for  one  solution  by  making  a  solution  of  y2  =  ax2+b  give  a  solution  of 
y2  =  ax"  +  b'2.  It  amounts  to  the  following  theorem  : — If  p  and  q  be  one 
set  of  values  of  x  and  y  in  y2  =  ax2  +  b,  andp'  and  q'  the  same  or  another 
set,  then  qp  +  pq'  and  app'  +  qq'  are  values  of  x  and  y  in  y2  =  ax2-\-b2. 
From  this  it  is  obvious  that  one  solution  of  y  =  ax2  +  l  may  be  made 
to  give  any  number,  and  that  if,  taking  6  at  pleasure,  y-  =  ax2  +  i2  can 
be  solved  so  that  x  and  y  are  divisible  by  6,  then  one  preliminary 
solution  of  y2  =  ax'2  + 1  can  be  found.  Another  mode  of  trying  for  solu- 
tions is  the  combination  of  the  preceding  with  the  Cuttaca,  as  follows : — 
Let  y  =  q,  x  =  p,  satisfy  y"-  =  ax2  +  6 :  then  solve  pz  +  q  =  bw,  and 


„  ,  z-— a  ... 
aw-  +  — - —  will  = 
o 


and  will  be  a  square.  It  is  then  said  that  y-  =  ax2  —  1  is  impossible 
unless  a  be  the  sum  of  two  squares;  and  some  miscellaneous  pro- 
visions are  then  given. 

The  chapter  on  simple  equations  requires  no  particular  description ; 
many  of  the  examples  are  geometrical,  as — Given  the  sides  of  a  triangle 
to  find  the  perpendicular.  In  the  chapter  on  quadratic  equations  the 
well-known  rules  are  given,  and  some  cubic  and  biquadratic  equations 
(special  cases  of  course)  are  solved  by  completion  of  the  cubes  and 
squares.  The  two  roots  are  mentioned,  when  positive,  and  it  is  said, 
"  people  do  not  approve  an  absolute  negative  number,"  on  which  the 
commentators  speak  as  if  the  negative  roots  were  seen,  but  not  ad- 
mitted. The  property  of  the  right-angled  triangle  is  proved  in  a 
twofold  way  :  first,  by  the  similarity  of  the  right-angled  triangles 
formed  by  the  perpendicular  on  the  hypothenuse  to  the  whole  and 
to  one  another :  next,  by  the  method  called  Indian.  Various  of  the 
propositions  in  Euclid's  second  book  are  proved.  In  the  chapter  on 
equations  of  more  than  one  unknown  quantity  questions  both  of  the 
determinate  and  indeterminate  kind  are  considered. 

In  the  next  chapter  are  considered  the  equations  ax  +  bx2  y2 ; 
(x  +  y)2  +  (x  +  y)3  =  2x3  +  2y3;  ax*  —  bx2  =  y'2  ;  x  —  y  =  v2,  x2  +  y2  = 
w3  :  "  in  what  period  is  the  sum  of  a  progression  continued  to  a  certain 
period  tripled,  its  first  term  being  three,  and  the  common  difference 
two;"  ax2  +  by2  =  i>2  and  ax2  —  by'2  +  1  =w2;  x3  +  y2  =  v2  and  x  +  y 
=  w2 ;  x2  +  y2  +  x  y  =  v2,  and  xv+yv+1- 


xy  +  x 


V(x2  +y2)+  V  {x  +  y  +  2)  +  V(x  +  y-2) 
+  ^(j/2-x2  +  S)=  v2; 


y  +  x  +  S  =  v%  y  —  x  +  3  =  w2,  y2  +  x2  —  4  =  t2,y2  —  a? +  12  =  u2,  \xy 
— x  =  p3,  and  v  +  w  + 1  +  u  +  p  +  2  =  s2;  x2  +  y2  + 1  =  t2,  x2  —  y2  +  1  =  u2, 
x'2  +  y2  —  1  =  v2  and  x2  —  y2  —  1  =  w2  ;  3a:  +  1  =  v2  and  5x  + 1  =  w2; 
3x  +  l  =  v3  and  Zv2  +  1  =w2;  2x'l  —  2y2  +  3  =  v2  and  3x2  +  3y2  +  3 
=  w2;  x2  —  a  =  by;  x3  —  6  =  5y;  5x2  +  3  =  16y;  4x+Zy+2  = 
xy;  vwxy  =  2Q  (v  +  w  +  x  +  y);  x  +  y  +  x2  +  y2  +  xy  =  (23 — x — y)2; 
ix  +  Zy  +  2  =  xy;  2xy=58  —  10a; — 14  y. 

Mr.  Uolebrooke  has  also  given  the  algebra  of  Brahinegupta,  being  a 
chapter  of  the  Brahme-sphuta-siddhanta.  It  contains  the  operations 
of  algebra,  barter,  interest,  progression,  plane  geometrical  questions 
(the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter  is  called  3  for  practice, 
and  V  10  for  more  accuracy),  and  many  of  the  more  practical  applica- 
tions of  arithmetic,  as  in  the  Liliwati.  Also  the  Cuttaca,  simple  and 
quadratic  equations,  the  indeterminate  equation  y2  =  ax'-  +  b,  and 
miscellaneous  problems.  The  whole  of  this  algebra  is  contained  in 
Colebrooke's  'Algebra,  with  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  from  the 
Sanscrit  of  Brahmegupta  and  Bhascara,'  London,  1817.  Dr.  John 
Taylor,  in  1816,  published  at  Bombay  a  translation  of  the  Liliwati 
from  the  Persian,  with  an  appendix  on  the  mode  in  which  arithmetic 
is  now  taught  in  Hindoo  schools;  and  (London,  1813)  Mr.  Edward 
Strachcy  published  a  great  part  of  the  Viga  Ganita,  also  from  the 
Persian,  with  Mr.  Davis's  notes.  It  remains  to  mention  that,  by  the 
extracts  which  were  made  from  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  it  appears  that 
the  Hindoo  arithmetic  of  sines  was  more  perfect  than  could  be 
gathered  from  what  is  said  of  the  mode  of  finding  chords  in  the 
Liliwati.  They  had  a  table  of  sines,  calculated  by  the  method  of 
second  differences  for  every  3  j"  from  0°  to  90° ;  and  among  their 
astronomical  uses  of  this  table  is  one  which  is  equivalent  to  the  equa- 
tion d  (sin  a)  =  cosa  da.  (Delambre,  'Astron.  Anc.,'  i.  456.)  The 
minimum  of  trigonometrical  formula!  which  Delambre  allows  them 
(and  he  never  grants  them  more  than  the  barest  minimum)  amounts  to 

sin2a:  +  cos2a:  =  1,  sin  30°  =  \,  sin  60°  =  £ 
sin2  4  A.  =  \  (1  —  cos  A) ; 

out  how  they  were  to  find  out  a  theorem  equivalent  to  A2  sin  x  = 
—  4  sin2  \  A  x  sin  x,  with  only  this  amount  of  formula;,  he  does  not 
say. 

The  Mohammedans  brought  but  a  small  part  of  this  splendid  body 
of  algebra  into  Europe.  The  work  of  Mohammed-ben-Musa,  which  is 
sufficiently  shown  by  Dr.  Rosen  in  his  translation  to  have  had  an 
Indian  origin  (and  indeed  no  one  now  questions  that  origin),  contains 
merely  simple  and  quadratic  equations  of  the  determinate  kind,  applied 
to  various  questions  connected  with  pecuniary  transactions.  The 
algebra  of  Diophantus  is  more  Indian  in  its  character,  as  it  treats 
entirely  of  those  problems  which  are  therefore  called  Diophantine, 
namely,  integer  solutions  of  indeterminate  equations.  It  is,  to  all 
appearance,  a  part  of  the  Indian  algebra,  similar  in  its  contents  to 
some  of  the  classes  of  problems  which  fill  the  two  last  chapters  of  the 
Viga  Ganita,  translated  into  that  strict  and  consecutive  mode  of 
demonstration  which  the  Greek  mathematicians  (fortunately  for  us) 
never  dispensed  with.  But,  while  granting  to  the  first  European 
algebraist  full  credit  for  the  superior  completeness  of  his  mode  of 
exposition,  every  comparison  confirms  us  more  and  more  in  the 
impression  that  the  Hindoo  was  his  teacher  :  whether  we  consider  the 
probable  era  of  the  older  Indian  algebraists,  or  the  contents  of  the 
book  itself,  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion.  The  extra- 
vagant mania  of  Bailly,  and  the  reaction  caused  by  the  writings  of 
Delambre,  have  left  no  medium  opinion  upon  Hindoo  antiquity ; 
and  conclusions  founded  on  the  most  sober  views  of  history,  and  the 
most  usual  modes  of  chronological  reasoning,  have  been  entirely  kept 
out  of  sight.  In  both  our  suspicions  with  respect  to  ancient  inter- 
course between  the  two  nations,  namely,  that  the  Indians  received 
some  astronomy  between  the  time  of  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy,  and 
communicated  some  algebra,  which  was  finally  systematised  by  Dio- 
phantus, we  think  we  derive  some  support  from  the  period  at  which 
the  Grecian  kingdom  of  Bactria  was  in  existence.  That  principality 
was  governed  and  partly  colonised  by  Greeks  at  a  time  when  the 
discoveries  of  Hipparchus  must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Greek 
astronomers,  if  of  those  of  any  country  ;  and  to  put  a  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  Bactrian  Greeks  knowing  of  Hipparchus,  is  to  put  a  much 
stronger  one  in  the  way  of  Hindoos  having  the  same  information. 
Again,  though  it  is  possible  that  Hindoos  might  have  taught  algebra 
to  Greeks  in  Bactria,  it  is  impossible  that  the  latter  could  have  com- 
municated it  to  the  former,  since  Bactria  ceased  to  be  a  Grecian 
kingdom  about  B.C.  140;  and  Diophantus,  though  his  time  is  not 
known,  has  never  been  supposed  to  have  lived  till  two  or  three 
centuries  after  the  Christian  era.  Granting,  which  is  likely  enough, 
that  Greeks  remained  in  Bactria  after  their  government  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Scythians,  and  that  they  retained  the  knowledge  of 
Grecian  arts ;  granting  also  that  the  descendants  of  these  same  Greeks 
became  in  time  incorporated  with  the  Hindoo  race  after  Vicramaditya 
had  checked  the  advance  of  the  Scythians,  and  established  a  govern- 
ment which  was  likely  enough  to  attract  the  remaining  Greeks  of 
Bactria,  and  more  particularly  the  learned  among  them — this,  though 
a  reasonable  account  of  the  transmission  from  Greece  to  India  of  the 
astronomy  of  Hipparchus,  gives  no  clue  whatever  to  that  of  the 
algebra.  Colebrooke's  researches  give  a  chain  of  algebraical  writers 
who  are  cited,  each  by  his  successor,  and  who  begin  (even  upon  his 
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cautious  mode  of  estimation)  at  the  very  time  when  Diophantug 
probably  wrote;  and  to  suppose  anything  liko  an  immediate  and 
direct  transmission  of  a  Greek  writing  to  India,  and  an  immediate 
cultivation  and  extension  of  its  results,  is  to  start  an  hypothesis  which 
not  only  bears  on  tho  face  of  it  the  purpose  which  it  is  to  servo,  but 
pays  far  too  high  a  compliment  to  tho  natives  of  India,  whether  us 
recipients  of  the  knowledge  of  others,  or  as  extenders  of  their  own. 
There  is  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  own  opinion  as  to  the  algebra, 
and  that  not  a  small  one  :  Why  did  not  tho  Greeks,  or  the  Greek, 
obtain  the  Indian  principle  of  local  value  in  numeration  at  the  same 
time  as  he  learnt  their  algebra  ? 

VIGI'LIUS,  a  deacon  of  the  church  of  Rome,  happened  to  be  at 
Constantinople  when  Theodora,  wife  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  deter- 
mined to  depose  Pope  Sylverius,  who  had  incurred  her  displeasure  for 
reasons  not  very  clearly  ascertained.  Auastasius  Bibliothecarius  says 
that  Sylverius  had  refused  to  reinstate  in  the  see  of  Constantinople 
the  patriarch  Anthimus,  who  had  been  deposed  through  the  influence 
of  l'ope  Agapetus  I.,  the  predecessor  of  Sylverius,  on  the  charge  of 
heresy.  A  charge  was  brought  against  Sylverius  of  having  held  cor- 
respondence with  the  Goths,  who  were  besieging  Rome  in  a.d.  537  ; 
upon  which  Belisarius,  who  commanded  in  that  city,  arrested  Sylve- 
rius, stripped  him  of  his  pontifical  garments,  and  banished  him  to 
Patara  in  Asia  Minor.  Belisarius  then,  according  to  the  instructions 
which  he  had  received  from  Theodora,  ordered  the  clergy  of  Rome  to 
proceed  to  a  new  election,  suggesting  at  the  same  time  the  deacon 
Vigilius,  who  had  been  intriguing  with  the  court  of  Constantinople,  as 
the  fittest  candidate.  Vigilius  was  accordingly  elected  in  November 
537,  and  he  soon  after  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was  installed  in  his 
see  through  the  iufluence  of  Belisarius.  His  election  however  was 
generally  looked  upon  as  having  been  forced  and  unlawful,  and  the 
historians  of  the  Church  consider  him  as  an  intruder  as  long  as  Sylve- 
rius lived.  Vigilius  is  said  by  some  to  have  agreed  with  Theodora  to 
reject  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  to  receive  into  his  communion 
Anthimus,  Theodosius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  others  who  enter- 
tained Eutychian  doctrines.  Liberatus  Diaconus  and  Pagi  quote 
letters  of  Vigilius  in  proof  of  his  connivance  at  these  doctrines.  It  is 
also  said  that  he  paid  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Theodora  to  obtain  his 
election.  In  the  year  538  Sylverius,  who  had  been  sent  back  to  Italy 
by  the  emperor  Justinian,  to  be  tried  concerning  his  alleged  treason, 
died  ;  Procopius  says  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Autouina, 
the  wife  of  Belisarius ;  others  say  that  he  was  starved  to  death  in  the 
island  of  Ponza  by  order  of  Vigilius,  who  after  his  death  remained 
undisputed  possessor  of  the  see  of  Rome.  Vigilius  has  been  since 
generally  acknowledged  as  legitimate  pope  from  the  date  of  his  prede- 
cessor's death.  From  that  time  also  Vigilius  showed  himself  less 
docile  to  the  caprices  of  the  court  of  Constantinople ;  he  maintained 
the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  he  even  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Justinian,  because  he  would  not  subscribe  to  the  theo- 
logical opinions  of  that  emperor. 

In  the  year  545  Vigilius  left  Rome  for  Sicily,  from  whence  he  sent 
supplies  to  Rome  during  the  subsequent  siege  of  that  city  by  the  Goths 
under  Totilas.  In  547  Vigilius  repaired  to  Constantinople,  at  the 
request  of  Justinian,  who  was  warmly  engaged  in  a  theological  con- 
troversy, which  is  known  in  Church  history  by  the  name  of  the  '  three 
chapters.'  Vigilius,  after  remaining  at  Constantinople  for  some  years, 
was  obliged  to  escape  from  the  wrath  of  the  emperor  to  Chalcedon, 
where,  in  552,  he  took  refuge  in  a  sanctuary.  In  the  following  year 
Justinian  convoked  a  general  council  at  Constantinople,  chiefly  to 
decide  upon  the  question  of  the  '  three  chapters,'  or,  in  other  words,  to 
condemn  certain  controversial  writings  of  three  bishops  of  the  pre- 
ceding century — -Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Ibas  of  Edessa,  and  Theo- 
DoitETOS.  Vigilius,  who  considered  those  writings  to  be  orthodox, 
refused  to  condemn  them,  and  for  this  he  was  banished,  with  other 
bishops  of  his  own  opinion,  to  the  island  of  Proconnesus,  from  which 
he  was  recalled,  in  554,  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  the  clergy  of  Rome, 
supported  by  the  intercession  of  Justinian's  successful  general  Narses. 

1  Meantime  the  Council  of  Constantinople  had  condemned  the  'three 
chapters,'  and  its  decision  was  now  sanctioned  by  Vigilius,  after  which 
Justinian  permitted  him  to  return  to  Italy.  On  his  way  to  Rome  by 
sea,  Vigilius  landed  at  Syracuse,  where  he  died  of  the  stone,  of  which 

f   he  had  been  suffering  for  some  time,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his 

I    troubled  pontificate,  on  the  15th  of  January  555. 

(Muratori,  Annali  d' Italia,  and  the  authorities  therein  quoted.) 
VIGXO'LA,  GIA'COMO  BAROZZI,  a  very  eminent  Italian  archi- 
tect, and  one  of  the  greatest  modern  authorities  in  his  art,  was  born  in 
1507,  at  Vignola,  in  the  territory  of  Modena,  whence  he  derives  the 
name  by  which  he  is  more  generally  mentioned  than  by  his  family 
appellation.  Giacomo  was  the  only  child  of  his  parents,  and  by  the 
death  of  his  father  he  was  left  at  an  early  age  entirely  dependent  upon 
his  mother.  Having  manifested  some  taste  for  drawing,  he  was  sent 
by  her  at  a  suitable  age  to  Bologna  to  study  painting,  but  he  made  so 
very  little  progress  that  he  determined  to  abandon  it  and  apply  him- 
self to  architecture,  a  study  he  had  been  led  to  by  that  of  perspective, 
in  which  he  had  discovered  principles  and  practical  rules  that  in  the 
then  state  of  the  science  were  eminently  useful.  He  now  set  out  for 
Rome  in  order  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  ancient  architecture 
by  examining  the  various  remains  in  that  city;  and  afterwards  he 
made  a  series  of  drawings  of  them  for  an  academy  or  architectural 


society  which  was  at  the  time  just  established  under  tho  auspices  of 
several  pertous  of  rank.  In  the  meantime,  or  previouidy  to  being  to 
employed,  he  had  supported  himself  by  painting.  What  was  the 
length  of  his  first  residence  at  Rome  in  not  known,  but  it  could  hardly 
have  been  one  of  many  years,  because,  about  1.037,  he  accompanied 
Primaticcio  to  France,  where  he  remained  two  years,  during  which  ho 
made  several  models  and  designs  for  Francis  L,  none  of  which  however 
was  executed,  owing  to  tho  unfavourable  state  of  public  affairs.  The 
Chateau  Chambord  indeed  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  him,  but 
it  was  erected  somewhat  earlier,  and  is  of  a  very  different  character 
from  any  of  his  works. 

On  returning  to  Italy  he  fixed  himself  for  awhile  at  Bologna,  where, 
in  competition  with  many  others,  he  made  designs  for  the  fa<;:ide  of 
San  Petronio,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  combine  the  antique,  or 
rather  the  style  founded  upon  its  orders,  with  the  Gothic  of  the  original 
fabric;  but,  as  not  unfroquently  happens  under  such  circumstances, 
neither  his  nor  any  of  the  other  designs  were  adopted,  for  the  whole 
scheme  fell  to  nothing.  Ho  was  however  employed  upon  various 
works  in  that  city,  and  among  them  are  the  Casa  Bocchi  (no  very 
favourable  specimen  of  his  taste,  as  he  was  obliged  to  comply  with 
that  of  the  proprietor),  alterations  of  the  Bank  or  'Change,  the  '  Navig- 
lio,'  or  canal  leading  to  Ferrara,  and  the  Palazzo  Isolani  at  Minerbio, 
at  a  short  distance  from  Bologna.  So  poorly  were  his  services  for  the 
work  of  the  Naviglio  recompensed,  that  on  its  being  completed  he 
took  his  leave  of  Bologna  and  went  to  Piacenza,  where  he  designed 
the  ducal  palace,  leaving  however  the  building  of  it  to  his  son  Giacinto. 
It  was  perhaps  about  this  period  that  he  erected  the  church  at  Maz- 
zano,  the  Madonna  degli  Angeli  at  Assisi,  the  chapel  of  San  Francesco 
at  Perugia,  and  other  structures  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  the  precise 
dates  of  which  are  unknown.  During  the  pontificate  of  Julius  III. 
(1550-56)  he  was  introduced  by  his  friend  Giorgio  Vasasi  to  that  pope, 
who  had  known  him  while  legate  at  Bologna,  and  who  appointed  him 
his  architect.  Besides  the  direction  of  the  Trevi  aqueduct,  his  new 
patron  employed  him  almost  immediately  on  the  villa  for  himself, 
called  '  La  Papa  Giulio,'  or  '  Villa  Giulia.'  This  last  has  always  been 
regarded  as  a  superior  piece  of  architecture,  and  it  forms  the  subject  of 
a  splendid  atlas  volume,  published  by  the  architect  Stern  in  1788; 
nevertheless  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  its  celebrity,  there  being  little 
to  admire,  or  that  is  striking,  except  the  picturesque  arrangement  and 
effect  of  the  inner  cortile  and  its  semicircular  loggia ;  it  is  besides  a 
mere  'casino,'  both  small  aud  incommodious  as  a  house.  The  same 
work  also  contains  plans,  &c.  of  the  small  church  of  S.  Andrea,  near 
Ponte  Molle  at  Rome,  another  highly  esteemed  production  of  Vignola's, 
but  which  also  has  been  greatly  overrated  :  at  the  best  its  merits  are 
of  a  negative  kind,  because  though  taken  by  themselves  the  individual 
parts  and  their  mere  proportions  are  correct,  they  have  no  particular 
character,  and  the  composition  is  anything  but  masterly  or  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  aud  system  of  the  antique.  The  heavy  double 
attic  causes  the  order  to  appear  insignificant  and  the  pediment  un- 
meaning. In  such  cases  however  the  established  reputation  of  a  work 
generally  silences  criticism,  and  deters  from  nice  examination  into 
merits  which  may  safely  be  taken  upon  trust ;  accordingly  Stern  speaks 
of  this  building  in  very  encomiastic  terms,  as  docs  likewise  De  Quincy. 
After  the  death  of  Julius,  Vignola  found  a  liberal  patron  in  his  nephew 
the  Cardinal  Alexander  Farnese,  for  whom  he  erected  his  chef-d'eeuvre, 
the  celebrated  palace  at  Caprarola,  a  magnificent  edifice  of  very  pecu- 
liar character,  it  being  a  mixture  of  military  and  civil  architecture, 
pentagonal  in  plan,  and  presenting  a  lofty  mass  reared  upon  an  equally 
lofty  substructure  of  terraces  of  the  same  form.  Yet  although  suffi- 
ciently stately,  there  is  also  something  both  lumpish  aud  monotonous 
in  its  general  outline.  Within  is  a  circular  cortile  with  open  galleries 
or  arcades,  with  which  all  the  principal  rooms  immediately  communi- 
cate, and  but  for  which  they  would  be  merely  thoroughfares  to  each 
other.  The  magnificence  of  the  interior  consisted  chiefly  in  the  fres- 
coes and  other  paintings  with  which  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the 
apartments  were  decorated,  and  of  which  a  very  circumstantial  account 
has  been  given  by  Vasari  in  his  Life  of  Taddeo  Zucchero,  the  principal 
artist  employed  upon  them.  Philip  If.,  on  the  part  of  whom  he  had 
been  consulted  relative  to  the  designs  for  the  Escurial,  would  willingly 
have  engaged  Barozzi  in  his  immediate  service,  but  the  architect  ex- 
cused himself  on  the  score  of  advanced  age  and  infirmity,  and  his 
having  also  undertaken  the  superintendence  of  the  works  at  St.  Peter's, 
on  the  death  of  Michel  Angelo  (1564).  He  therefore  remained  at 
Rome,  where  he  died  July  7th,  1573. 

What  has  mainly  tended  to  confer  on  Vignola  the  celebrity  he 
enjoys  throughout  Europe  is  his  '  Treatise  on  the  Five  Orders,'  which 
has  been  received  as  an  authority  in  regard  to  them  ;  but  though  it 
has  been  of  service  to  the  profession,  it  has  done  injury  to  the  art,  it 
being  impossible  to  say  what  variety  might  have  been  produced  in 
regard  to  '  orders,'  had  architects  been  left  to  treat  them  as  freely  as 
other  parts  of  design,  instead  of  tying  themselves  down  to  fixed  rules, 
which  after  all  are  of  little  use,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  secure  any 
further  merit.  Of  Vignola's  own  designs,  &c,  the  best  collection  is 
that  entitled  '  OEuvres  completes  de  J.  B.  de  Vignola,  publides  par 
H.  Lebas  et  F.  Debret,'  in  large  folio,  and  in  outline,  Paris,  1S23,  &c. 

(Milizia,  Yite;  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  Cilcbres  Architects  ;  Vasari.) 

VIGNOLES,  ALPHONSE  DES,  was  descended  from  a  Protestant 
family  of  great  antiquity  iu  Languedoc,  where  he  was  born,  at  the 
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chateau  of  Aubais,  October  20th,  1649.  He  bad  been  designed  by  bia 
father  for  the  military  profession  ;  but  preferring  the  Church,  he  went 
through  the  usual  studies,  first  at  Geneva,  and  then  at  Saumur,  after 
which  he  spent  some  time  in  England.  Returning  home  in  1 G75,  he 
became  minister  at  Aubais,  and,  after  some  time,  at  Calais,  where  he 
remained  till  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685.  He  then 
retired  to  Geneva,  whence  after  a  time  be  removed  to  a  church  in 
Berlin,  and  then  to  that  of  Brandenburg  ;  but  when  the  Hoyal  Society 
of  Uerliu  was  founded  in  1701,  being  chosen  one  of  the  first  members, 
and  invited  on  the  suggestion  of  Leibnitz  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
tbat  city,  he  returned  thither,  and  being  appointed  minister  of  the 
neighbouring  church  of  Copenick,  he  remained  there  till  his  death,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-four,  on  the  24th  of  July  1744. 

Dcs  Vignoles  is  the  author  of  many  papers  in  the  'Memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Berlin,'  and  in  the  periodical  journal  called  the 
'  Biblioth6que  Germaniquc,'  of  which  he  became  one  of  the  editors  in 
1711;  but  his  principal  work  is  his  '  Chronologic  de  l'Histoire  Sainte 
et  des  Histoircs  Etrangures  depuis  la  sortie  d'Kgypte  jusqu'a  la  Cap- 
tivitcS  de  Babylone,'  winch  appeared  in  2  vols.  4to,  at  Berlin,  in  1738. 
Chronology  was  the  study  to  which  he  had  chiefly  devoted  his 
attention. 

VIGNY,  ALFRED,  COMTE  DE,  one  of  the  most  estimable  of 
the  modern  French  poets,  was  born  at  Loches,  in  the  department  of 
Iudrc-ot-Loire,  on  the  27th  of  March  1,799.  His  father  was  one  of  the 
few  of  the  old  French  nobility,  who  did  not  emigrate.  Alfred  was 
educated  with  great  care  at  one  of  the  colleges  in  Paris.  After  the 
Restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  ire  was  admitted  as  one  of  the  Red 
Musketeers  of  the  king's  household,  in  which  the  privates  ranked  as 
officers,  and  wore  the  epaulette.  This  regiment  was  dissolved  during 
the  Hundred  Days  ;  whereupon  Dc  Vigny  was  transferred  to  the  Royal 
Guard.  In  1823,  he  passed  into  a  regiment  of  the  Line,  in  hope  of 
taking  part  in  the  expedition  into  Spain  ;  but  his  regiment  continued 
in  cantonments  in  the  Pyrenees  during  the  whole  campaign.  Already 
a  number  of  fugitive  pieces,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  besides  one  or 
two  dramas,  had  drawn  attention  to  the  young  nobleman,  when,  in 
1825,  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  rich  English  lady,  whom  he 
married  in  the  following  year.  At  the  fame  time,  he  withdrew  from 
the  army,  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  literature.  His  earliest 
attempts  had  been  published  in  various  Parisian  periodical  works  in 
1820,  since  which  his  'Dolorida,'  his  '  Eloa,'  his  '  Maise,' and  others 
had  appeared  in  that  evanescent  form ;  but  in  1826,  they  were 
collected  and  published  in  a  volume,  under  the  title  of  '  Poenaes 
Antiques  et  Moderoes,'  five  editions  of  which  were  sold  during  the 
first  two  years.  In  1826,  likewise,  his  clever  historical  romance, 
'  Cinq-Mars,  ou  une  Conspiration  sous  Louis  XIII.,'  in  2  vols.,  was 
printed.  He  had  meditated  the  plot  of  this  tale,  during  his  sojourn 
in  the  Pyrenees.  It  ran  through  several  editions,  the  sixth  being 
published  in  1S40.  The  style  of  Cinq-Mars  is  pure,  natural,  and 
graceful ;  the  character  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  is  drawn  with  great 
strength,  the  figure  of  the  king,  though  feeble,  as  he  is  represented  in 
history,  being  perhaps  equally  true  to  life.  This  romance  was  soon 
translated  into  most  European  languages,  and  from  it  may  have  been 
taken  some  hints  for  the  fine  conception  of  the  drama  of  '  Richelieu' 
by  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton.  The  later  editions  of  this  production  have 
been  preceded  by  a  thoughtful  and  instructive  preface,  abounding  in 
deeper  views,  and  exhibiting  greater  research  and  more  subtle  criti- 
cism, than  is  usually  found  among  romancists.  His  'Stello  ou  les  Diables 
blcus,'  a  narrative  delivered  by  a  physician  to  one  of  his  patients,  was 
given  to  the  public,  in  1832 ;  it  comprises  three  separate  stories, 
exemplifying  the  struggles,  aspirations,  disappointments,  and  untimely 
death  of  three  poets,  Gilbert,  Andre  Chc5nier,  and  Chatterton.  In 
these  tales,  the  natural  interest  belonging  to  them  is  impaired  by  a 
vague  philosophy,  which  the  author  appears  to  have  taken  up  as  a 
caprice.  In  several  passages  we  miss  the  graceful  pen  of  De  Vigny, 
and  are  reminded  of  that  of  Victor  Hugo. 

Among  his  dramatic  productions  we  may  name  his  version  of 
'Othello,'  and  'Le  Marchand  de  Venice,'  which  appeared  in  1830;  his 
'Marechale  d'Ancre,' produced  in  June  1881,  and  his  'Chatterton,* 
which  was  produced  in  1835.  The  success  of  this  last  was  prodigious, 
partly  owing  to  the  exciting  nature  of  the  subject  in  French  hands, 
and  partly  owing  to  the  excellent  acting  of  Madame  Dorval,  then 
the  rising  star  of  the  Parisian  stage,  whom  all  Paris  hastened  to  see. 
Alfred  de  Vigny  is  the  author  of  many  articles  in  the  'Revue  des 
Deux  Monde?.'  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  in  8  vols,  was  pub- 
lished in  183S.    [See  Supplement. J 

VIGORS,  NICHOLAS  AYLWARD,  was  born  in  17S7,  at  Old 
Leighlin,  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  where  his  family  had  long  lived. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  home,  and  afterwards  became  a 
Btudent  at  Trinity  College  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he  gave 
considerable  proof  of  his  classical  and  literary  acquirements,  by  the 
publication,  in  1810,  of  'An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Extent  of 
IV  tic  Licence.'  In  the  year  1809  he  had  an  ensigncy  purchased  for 
him  in  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and  was  present  at  the  action  of 
Barossa,  in  the  early  part  of  1811,  where  he  got  severely  wounded. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  quitted  the  army,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  zoology,  especially  of  birds  and  insects.  In  both  these 
subjects  he  acquired  great  knowledge,  and  formed  extensive  collec- 
tions, which  be  at  a  subsequent  period  presented  to  the  museum  of  the 


Zoological  Society.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  succeeded  to  th 
family  estate,  and,  in  1832,  became  the  representative  in  parliament  o 
the  borough  of  Carlow,  for  which  and  for  the  county  of  Carlow  h 
continued  to  fit  until  the  termination  of  his  life,  on  tho  26th  o 
October  1840. 

Although  Mr.  Vigors  has  written  no  work  devoted  to  the  subject  o 
zoology,  he  has  contributed  a  large  number  of  valuable  papers  to  the 
'  Transactions '  of  the  Linnrcan  Society  and  of  the  Zoological  Society 
and  the  pages  of  tho  'Zoological  Journal.'  He  was  an  advocate  of 
the  circular  or  quinary  system  of  arrangement  as  propounded  by  Mr, 
W.  S.  Macleay,  in  his  '  Hora)  Entomologies; ; '  and  the  two  papers 
for  which  he  is  best  known,  the  one  '  On  the  Natural  Affinities  that 
connect  the  Orders  and  Families  of  Birds,'  and  the  other,  '  Ou  the 
Arrangement  of  the  Qpnera  of  Birds,  are  devoted  to  the  applications 
of  this  system  to  ornithology.  He  was  one  of  the  founder's  of  the 
Zoological  Club  of  the  Linnrcan  Society,  from  which  sprung  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society,  of  which  society  he  was  the  first  secretary,  and  through 
the  whole  of  his  life  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  talents  to  its 
interests.  In  his  papers  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  one  depart- 
ment of  zoology,  but  there  are  many  in  the  '  Zoological  Journal'  and 
'  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society'  that  attest  his  acquirements  in 
the  whole  range  of  zoology.  He  died  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  a 
useful  career,  and  has  left  among  those  who  knew  him  a  lively 
sense  of  his  worth  as  a  friend  and  of  his  talents  as  a  man  of  science. 

VIJA,  OANITA.    [Viqa  Ganita.] 

VILLA'NI,  GIOVANNI,  born  at  Florence  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  13th  century,  was  a  merchant  by  profession,  and  travelled  in 
various  countries  in  the  pursuit  of  business.  He  also  filled  several 
offices  in  the  service  of  the  republic  of  Florence,  was  repeatedly  one 
of  the  priors  or  executive  council,  and  was  employed  in  negociating 
the  peace  with  Lucca  and  Pisa  in  1317.  He  afterwards  served  in  the 
Florentine  army  in  the  war  against  Castruccio  Castracani,  after  whose 
death,  in  1320,  he  ncgociated  the  peace  with  Lucca.  He  was  involved 
in  the  bankruptcy  of  the  mercantile  company  of  the  Bardi  iu  1345,  by 
which  he  was  a  great  loser,  and  he  was  even  imprisoned  in  conse- 
quence of  it  as  an  insolvent.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  1348.  Villain 
wrote  the  history  of  his  country,  in  twelve  books,  from  the  building 
of  Florence  to  the  time  of  the  author's  death.  He  does  not  however 
confine  himself  to  the  history  of  Florence,  but  he  relates  also  the 
occurrences  of  other  countries,  both  of  Italy  and  out  of  Italy,  so  as  to 
retain  the  character  of  a  general  chronicler.  In  the  earlier  period  of 
his  narrative  he  exhibits  considerable  credulity,  and  a  want  of  critical 
skill,  but  as  he  draws  near  to  bis  own  times,  he  can  be  more  depended 
upon  for  correctness  of  facts  and  impartiality.  Villani,  though 
belonging  to  the  Guelph  party,  appears  to  have  been,  as  a  writer,  com- 
paratively free  from  party  spirit.  His  style  is  remarkably  clear;  his 
language  is  the  pure  Florentine  of  his  age,  some  of  the  expressions  of 
which  however  are  now  become  antiquated.  Villani  is  liable  to  the 
charge  of  plagiarism,  for  he  has  copied  in  great  part  the  older 
chronicle  of  Ricordano  Malespini,  without  once  mentioning  him, 
which  chronicle,  including  the  continuation  by  Giacotti  Malespini, 
comes  down  as  far  as  the  year  1236.  From  this  epoch,  however,  to 
that  of  Villani's  death,  1348,  Villani's  history  is  original.  The  work 
appears  to  have  lain  forgotten  for  nearly  two  centuries,  until  it  was 
first  printed  at  Venice  in  1537.  Machiavelli  quotes  Villani  once  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  book  of  his  '  Storie  Florentine,'  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  followed  or  consulted  him  in  his  narrative,  and 
the  other  historians  anterior  to  Machiavelli  do  not  mention  Villani's 
work.  It  i3  worthy  of  remark  that  the  chronicle  of  Dino  Compagni, 
also  a  writer  of  the  14th  century,  whose  interesting  narrative  embraces 
part  of  the  period  of  that  of  Villani,  remained  unedited  till  the  18th 
century,  when  Muratori  published  it  in  his  great  collection. 

The  first  ten  books  of  Villani's  history  were  published  at  Venice  in 
153",  and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  books  were  afterwards  published 
at  Florence  in  1554,  under  the  title,  'La  Seconda  Parte  della  Cronica 
Universale  de'  suoi  Tempi,  di  Giovanni  Villani,  Cittadino  Fiorentino.' 
In  1587  Baccio  Valori  published  a  new  and  more  correct  edition  of  tba 
whole  at  Florence,  and  dedicated  it  to  Francesco  de'  Medici :  '  Istoria 
di  Giovanni  Villani,  Cittadino  Fiorentino,  nuovamente  corretta,  e  alia 
sua  vera  lezione  ridotta.'  This  is  the  edition  which  is  quoted  by  the 
academy  of  La  Crusca  as  a  '  Tcsto  di  Lingua,'  or  a  book  of  authority  in 
matters  of  language. 

Matteo  Villani,  brother  of  Giovanni,  wrote,  after  his  brother's 
death,  a  continuation  of  his  history,  and  brought  it  down  to  the  year 
1363,  in  which  he  died.  His  veracity  has  been  praised  by  Muratori, 
but  his  style  is  inferior  to  that  of  his  brother. 

Filippo  Villani,  Matteo's  son,  also  added  a  continuation  to  his 
father's  narrative,  including  the  ye:irs  1363-4.  The  whole  body  of 
history  by  the  three  Villani  was  published  together  by  Muratori,  and 
has  been  reprinted  several  times  since. 

Filippo  Villani  was  also  a  Latin  writer;  he  wrote,  'De  Origins 
Civitatis  Florentice  et  ejusdem  famosis  Crvibus.'  The  first  part  of  the 
work,  which  treats  of  the  origin  of  Florence,  is  full  of  fables,  and  it 
has  never  been  printed.  Of  the  second  part  which  contains  short  bio- 
graphies of  distinguished  men  of  Florence,  detached  biographies  in 
the  original  text  have  been  published  in  the  Life  of  Ambrosius  Carnal- 
dulensis,  by  Mehus,  who  discovered  the  manuscript,  and  some  others 
by  Sarti;  Moreni  published  those  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio, 
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under  tho  title,  'Philippi  Villani  Vitro  Dantii,  Petiaroha,  cfc  Boccacii,' 
Florence,  1S26.  Mazzuohelli  publiihed  an  ol<l  Italian  version  of  the 
Lives  of  Filippo  Villani  by  an  anonymous  translator,  before  tho  dis- 
covery of  tlio  Latin  text:  '  Lo  Vite  d'Uomini  illustri  Fiorenthri, 
scritte  da  Filippo  Villaui,  collo  Annotazioui  del  Conto  Mazzuchelli," 
17-17. 

Filippo  Villani  wrote  also  a  Work  '  De  Orpine  Regilm  Fraucorum,' 
which  we  believe  is  still  inedited.    Ho  died  about  1101. 

Giovanni  Villani,  the  Florentine  historian,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  another  Giovanni  Villani,  who  wrote  chronicles  of  tho  town  of 
Naples,  and  also  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  which  0X6  of  no  great 
value. 

(Tiraboschi,  Storia  dclla  Lcltcratura  Ilaliana;  Corniani,  /  Sccoli 
dclla  Lctteratura  Ilaliana  ;  Gamba,  Scric  dci  Testi  di  Lingua.) 

VILLANUEVA,  JOAQUIN  LORENZO  OK,  a  learned  and  liberal 
Spanish  author,  was  born  at  Jativa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  on 
the  10th  of  August  1757,  and  studied  at  the  University  of  Valencia, 
where  Mufioz,  well  known  for  his  '  History  of  the  New  World,'  was 
one  of  his  tutors.  After  taking  holy  orders  ho  fixed  his  residence  in 
the  capital,  where  ho  became  one  of  the  literary  ornament-?  of  the 
rci.-n  of  Charles  III.,  which  is  regarded  as  that  of  the. revival  of  souud 
literature  in  Spain.  His  most  noted  work  at  this  epoch  is  his  '  Ano 
Cristiano  de  Espana,'  or  Spanish  Christian  Year,  an  account  of  the 
festivals  of  the  Spanish  Church,  tho  lives  of  its  saints  and  martyrs, 
&c,  which,  although  it  extends  to  nineteen  octavo  volumes,  has  passed 
through  several  editions.  Another  work  by  him,  '  Do  la  leccion  de  la 
sagrada  Escritura  en  lenguas  vulgares'  (On  the  Reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  the  common  languages),  folio,  Valencia,  1791,  in  which  ho 
advocated  that  practice,  was  not  looked  upon  with  favour  by  his  eccle- 
siastical brethren;  nor  did  he  regain  favour  by  promulgating  the  doc- 
trine that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  was 
incompatible  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  Spain.  He  held  neverthe- 
less the  offices  of  court  preacher  and  confessor  of  the  royal  chapel  at 
the  time  of  tho  general  convulsion  of  Spanish  affairs  on  the  invasion 
of  1808,  when  he  became  a  distinguished  member  of  the  patriotic  and 
constitutional  party.  In  1810  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Cortes, 
and  in  1S12  he  supported  the  principles  of  constitutionalism  by  argu- 
ments from  the  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  a  dissertation 
entitled  '  Angelicas  Fuentes  o  el  Tomista  en  las  Cortes.'  On  the 
return  of  King  Ferdinand  he  was  shut  up  for  six  years  in  a  sort  of 
imprisonment  in  the  monastery  of  Salceda,  but  allowed  to  solace  his 
confinement  by  making  use  of  the  treasures  of  a  good  library.  The 
resumption  of  constitutional  government  in  1820  led  to  his  liberation, 
and  he  was  sent  by  the  Cortes  on  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Home, 
whose  pretensions  he  had  always  been  conspicuous  for  opposing,  while 
defending  what  he  considered  the  rights  of  the  Church  of  Spain,  in  a 
spirit  analogous  to  that  which  once  animated  the  Gallicau  clergy. 
His  negociations  met  with  no  success ;  and  on  the  overthrow  of  the 
constitutional  government  he  thought  it  advisable  to  emigrato  to 
England,  from  which  he  afterwards  transferred  his  residence  to 
Ireland.  While  in  London  he  published  what  he  called  his  "  literary 
life"  (' Vida  Literaria  de  J.  L.  de  Villanueva,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1825),  but 
the  work  is  too  much  occupied  with  dissertations  on  the  rights  of  the 
Spanish  Church  and  on  the  Council  of  Trent  to  be  very  attractive  to 
an  English  reader.  He  translated  Paley's  '  Natural  Theolosy  '  and 
some  other  works  into  Spanish  ;  but  his  chief  literary  labour  here  was 
a  dissertation  iu  Latin  on  Irish  antiquities  and  the  colonisation  of 
Ireland  by  the  Phoenicians,  « Ibernia  Phoonicca  seu  Phcenicum  in 
Ibcruia  incolatus,'  Dublin,  1831.  He  died  at  Dublin,  on  the  2Gth  of 
March  1837.  He  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  prose  writer,  and  a  volume 
of  his  select  poems,  '  Poesias  Escogidas,'  appeared  at  London  in  1833. 

His  younger  brother,  Jaime  Villanueva,  born  at  San  Felipe  in 
1765,  and  first  a  Dominican,  then  a  secularised  priest,  shared  his 
opinions,  his  literary  fame,  and  his  exile.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
1  Literary  Tour  to  the  Churches  of  Spain '  (Viage  Literaria  a  las 
Iglesias  de  Espana),  commenced  at  Madrid  in  1803,  and  left  imperfect 
in  thirteen  or  fourteen  volumes  ;  a  work  full  of  valuable  information 
on  the  ecclesiastical  archives  of  that  country.  His  brother  Joaquin 
Lorenzo  contributed  many  portions  to  the  earlier  volumes.  Jaime 
Villanueva  died  at  Loudon,  on  the  14th  of  November  1S24. 

VILLARET,  CLAUDE,  was  born  at  Paris  about  the  year  1715,  or 
soon  after,  and  was  educated  for  tho  bar;  but  a  love  of  light  literature 
and  worse  levities  disinclining  him  for  that  or  any  other  laborious 
profession,  he  took  to  writing  books,  and  produced,  in  1745,  a  romance 
entitled  '  Histoire  du  Occur  Humain,  ou  Mdmoires  du  Marquis  de 

 ;'  besides  a  one  act  play,  entitled  '  Quartier  d'Hiver,'  in  which  he 

was  assisted  by  two  other  writers;  and  some  other  things  of  the  same 
kind,  said  to  be  all  of  little  value.  It  is  not  certain  however  that  he 
was  really  the  author  of  all  the  pieces  that  have  been  attributed  to 
him.  In  1748  his  embarrassments  forced  him  to  leave  Paris,  upon 
which  he  joined  a  company  of  provincial  players,  being  smitten,  it  is 
eaid,  by  the  charms  of  one  of  the  females.  He  now  took  the  name  of 
Dorval,  and  made  his  first  appearance  at  Rouen  in  the  character  of  a 
lover ;  but  he  soon  rose  to  a  higher  range  of  parts,  and  at  length 
became  manager  of  a  company,  which  performed  at  Li6:e.  He  left 
the  stage  however  in  1756.  In  175S  he  published  auonymously  at 
Geneva  an  answer  to  Kousseau's  '  Lettre  sur  les  Spectacles,'  under  the 
title  of  '  Considerations  sur  l'Art  du  Theatre,'  which  is  said  to  have 
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been  the  best  that  appeared  next  to  that  by  d'Alembert.  This  was 
followed  in  1750  by  a  volume,  also  anonymous,  of  selections  from 
Voltaire,  which  he  called  '  Exprit  do  Voltaire,'  and  which  was  well 
received.  In  1760  ho  returned  to  Paris  with  come  literary  reputation, 
and  his  friends  got  him  the  oflico  of  first  clerk  to  the  Chamber  of 
Accounts  (Premier  commie,  a  la  Chw&bre  das  Comptee),  an  appoint- 
ment which  le  i  him  to  the  study  of  tho  national  hixtorians  of  tho 
middle  ages;  so  that  when  the  booksellers  Deaaint  anil  Saillant  were 
looking  out  for  a  writer  to  continue  the  'Histoire  de  France,'  com- 
menced by  tho  Abbd  Yelly,  recently  dead,  they  were  induced  to  Belect 
Vdlaret.  Ho  conducted  or  compiled  and  wrote  the  work,  from  tho 
226th  page  of  the  8th  volume  to  the  848th  page  of  the  17th,  being  tho 
portion  extending  from  1329,  tho  second  year  of  Philip  de  Vahds,  to 
1 169,  the  9th  year  of  Louis  XI.  Villarct's  first  volumes  are  naid  to 
have  so  greatly  extended  tho  sale  of  tho  work,  that  the  publi.-.hers 
raised  the  salary  of  their  new  editor  to  triple  what  they  had  paid  to 
his  predecessor;  but  a3  this  would  have  made  his  remuneration  not 
less  than  4500  livres  per  volume,  the  statement  is  regarded  by  the 
writer  of  his  life  in  the  '  Biographic  Universelle '  as  more  than  doubt- 
ful. This  writer  considers  Vill.iret's  to  be  the  best  written  portion  of 
the  work,  and  intimates  that  it  has  been  generally  so  esteemed  by  tho 
public.  The  Abbd  do  Castres,  on  the  contrary  (in  his  '  Trois  Sifccles 
de  la  Littcrature  Francoise,'  iv.  436),  describes  Villaret  as  being  to  Lis 
predecessor  what  Seneca  is  to  Cicero  ;  and  asserts  that  he  wanted  the 
art  of  skilfully  weaving  his  researches  into  the  substance  of  his  narra- 
tive— "  il  n'a  pas  eu,  comme  son  modcle,  l'art  de  fondre  avec  adresso 
ses  recherches  dans  la  narration."  Villaret  also  held  the  office,  made 
for  him,  of  secretary  to  the  dukes  and  peers  (Secretaire  des  Dues  ct 
Pairs) ;  and  he  is  said,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  to  have  been  con- 
cerned iu  one  or  two  other  literary  undertakings  of  the  day.  He  died 
in  February  1766.  His  successor  in  the  compilation  of  the  'Histoire 
de  France '  was  the  Abbe"  Gamier. 

VILLARS,  DOMINIQUE,  French  botanist,  was  born  on  the  1  Ith 
of  November  1745,  in  a  hamlet  of  the  village  of  Noyer  in  Dauphine. 
His  father  taught  him  reading  and  writing,  and  he  learned  Latin  and 
geometry  of  the  parish  priest.  Wheu  he  was  only  fourteen  years  oil 
his  father  died,  and  being  the  eldest  in  the  family,  at  that  early  age  ho 
was  obliged  to  superintend  the  duties  of  the  farm  on  which  his  family 
lived.  He  was  also  appointed  to  his  father's  post  of  parish  registrar, 
and  in  order  to  fit  himself  for  his  duties,  he  received  instruction  from 
a  notary,  in  whose  library  he  met  with  books  on  natural  history, 
which  so  engaged  his  attention  that  he  determined  to  pursue  the 
study  of  botany  and  medicine  at  his  leisure.  This  led  his  mother  to 
fear  that  he  would  neglect  his  agricultural  pursuits  ;  and  accordingly, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  she  persuaded  him  to  marry,  in  the  hope  that 
this  would  be  a  check  to  his  pursuit  of  science.  But  in  this  she  was 
disappointed;  for  in  1765  Villars  made  an  excursion  through  Lyon- 
nais,  Bourgogne,  La  Franche-Comte,  and  Bresse,  aud  collected  many 
plants,  aud  otherwise  added  to  his  knowledge  of  natural  history.  He 
afterwards  became  known  to  the  Abbo  Chaix,  a  good  botanist,  with 
whom  he  made  many  excursions  iu  the  mountains  of  Gapencois.  He 
thus  became  acquainted  with  M.  de  Marchcval  of  Grenoble,  and  in 
1771  proceeded  to  the  military  hospital  of  Grenoble  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  medicine.  Here  his  botanical  knowledge  soon  brought 
him  iuto  notice,  and  in  1773  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  botany 
to  the  pupils  of  the  hospital.  From  this  period  to  1776  he  made 
several  excursions  in  Bas-Dauphiue,  Provence.  Languedoc,  and  La 
Graude  Chartreuse,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  natural  history, 
more  particularly  the  botany,  of  these  districts.  In  1777  he  visited 
Paris,  where  his  reputation  as  a  botanist  secured  him  a  very  flattering 
reception.  In  1773  he  took  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Medicine,  aud 
would  have  returned  to  Noyer  to  practise  medicine,  but  his  friend 
M.  Marchcval  secured  him  an  increase  of  stipend  for  his  lectures  at 
Grenoble,  and  in  17S2  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  hospital ;  he 
continued  in  this  position  till  the  suppression  of  the  hospital  by  the 
French  government  iu  1S03.  As  this  was  unexpected,  be  remained 
for  some  time  in  considerable  difficulties,  but  in  1805  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  botany  and  medicine  in  the  school  of  medicine  at  Stras- 
bourg, where  he  remained  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  2T[h 
ofJunelS14. 

Villars  wrote  several  works  on  botany  and  medicine,  but  that  which 
secured  him  the  greatest  reputation  is  his  1  Natural  History  of  the 
Plants  of  Dauphind  '  (Histoire  Naturelle  des  Plantes  du  Dauphine5). 
This  work  was  published  iu  4  vols.  4to,  in  1786  and  succes:-ive  years; 
it  contains  65  plates  of  the  plants  described.  Each  of  the  volumes 
contains  a  preface,  in  which  an  account  is  given  of  the  various  excur- 
sions which  he  made.  All  the  plants  are  arranged  according  to  a 
classification  of  his  own,  in  which  he  reduces  the  number  of  the 
Linnroan  classes  to  twelve,  by  considering  only  the  number  of  the 
stamens  as  a  character  of  the  classes.  Under  these  classes  he  arranges 
27  natural  orders,  named  after  the  '  Fragments  '  of  Linnrcus.  It  also 
includes  a  dictionary  of  terms,  aud  lists  of  plants  found  in  particular 
districts.  This  work  was  submitted  to  the  French  Institute,  and  a 
critical  report  given  of  its  merits  by  Jussieu,  GeoflVoy,  and  Tessier. 
Although  in  some  respects  unfavourable  to  the  work,  the  author  was 
modest  enough  to  print  each  report  of  the  members  of  the  Institute 
at  the  commencement  of  the  volumes  as  they  appeared.  In  1801  he 
published  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  growing  in  the  botanic  garden  at 
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Strasbourg,  in  which  he  arranged  the  plants  according  to  the  system 
of  Jussieu.  He  published  several  other  books  aud  memoirs  on  various 
departments  of  natural  history  and  topography.  His  principal  work 
on  medicine  was  entitled  '  Principes  de  Medicine  et  de  Ohirurgie,'  and 
was  published  at  Lyon  in  1797.  He  also  gave  an  account  of  an  epi- 
demic fever  which  prevailed  in  Dauphinu  during  the  years  1779  and 
17&0.  At  his  death  he  left  behind  him  an  extensive  library  and  a 
large  collection  of  plants.  In  a  prospectus  of  his  large  work  on 
plants,  he  named  a  species  Berardia,  after  Berard,  an  apothecary,  who 
lived  at  Strasbourg,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Bauhins,  and  who 
left  behind  him,  a  mauuscript  work  on  plants,  still  in  the  public  library 
at  Strasbourg.  A  genus  of  plants  has  been  named  in  honour  of  Villars, 
Villarsia. 

(Biog.  Univ.;  Bischoff,  Lchrluchder  Bolanih;  'Prefaces'  to  volumes 
of  the  Plants  of  Daupliine.) 

VILLAUS,  LOUIS  HECTOR,  a  mare'chal  of  France,  and  one  of  its 
most  illustrious  soldiers,  was  born  at  Moulins  in  1653.  He  studied 
at  the  college  of  Juilly,  and  was,  on  quitting  that  seminary,  enrolled 
among  the  "pages  de  la  grande  ecurie."  During  an  excursion  of  the 
court  to  Flanders,  Villars  obtained  leave  to  visit  Holland,  and  he  after- 
wards accompanied  his  relation  St.  Gdran,  envoy  to  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  to  Berlin.  On  his  return  to  Fiance  he  served  in 
Holland  as  a  volunteer  in  the  corps  commanded  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
person.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  and  observation  beyond  his  years 
which  had  spurred  him  to  visit  foreign  countries,  he  carried  into  the 
camp.  The  king,  who  had  formerly  distiuguished  him  among  the 
other  pages  on  account  of  his  fine  figure,  remarked  ono  day,  "  A  single 
shot  cau't  be  fired  without  this  boy  startiug  from  the  ground  to 
witness  it."  Villars's  courage  and  activity,  and  perhaps  his  fine 
figure,  obtained  for  him,  although  his  family  was  out  of  favour  at 
court,  a  troop  of  horse  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 

The  next  two  years  he  served  in  Germany  under  Turenne,  who 
entertained  a  high  opinion  of  his  talents  as  a  partisan.  The  Prince  of 
Coude  also  distiuguished  him  from  the.  crowd  of  young  officers.  The 
mingled  good  sense  and  gallantry  which  he  showed  at  the  battle  of 
Sdnef  procured  for  him  a  regiment  of  cavalry  in  1074,  before  he  had 
completed  his  twenty-first  year.  From  167-1  till  the  peace  of  Nim- 
wegen  in  1678,  Villars  served  in  Flanders  under  the  Mare'chal  de 
Luxembourg,  and  in  Alsatia  under  the  Marechal  de  Crequi.  The 
minister  Louvois,  who  had  quarrelled  with  the  Mare'chal  de  Belle- 
fonds,  Villars's  uncle,  extended  his  inveterate  enmity  to  the  whole 
family.  The  young  soldier  felt  that  he  had  nothing  but  himself  to 
rely  upon ;  and  he  appeared  to  multiply  himself  in  his  search  of 
opportunities  of  distinction. 

The  next  ten  years  of  the  life  of  Villars  wero  spent  principally  in 
diplomatic  employments.  On  his  return  to  court  after  the  peace  of 
1678,  he  gave  the  rein  to  his  amorous  propensities,  to  an  extent  which 
attracted  general  attention,  and  occasioned  much  disturbance.  He 
was  ordered  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  but  any  fear  of  having  lost  the 
king's  favour  was  soon  dispelled  by  his  being  sent  to  Vienna  to  con- 
dole with  Leopold  I.  on  the  death  of  the  empress-mother.  At  Vienna 
he  gained  such  an  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
that  he  detached  him  from  the  Austrian  interest,  and  rendered  him 
subservient  to  the  views  of  France.  With  the  approbation  of  Louis, 
Villars  accompanied  the  elector  on  his  return  to  Munich,  and  followed 
him  into  Hungary,  when  he  assumed  the  command  of  the  Bavarian 
contingent  in  the  imperial  army  levied  against  the  Turks.  Here,  as 
usual,  Villars  distinguished  himself  by  his  impetuous  but  not  uncal- 
culating  valour.  On  his  return  to  Munich  he  found  a  new  Austrian 
emissary  opposed  to  him — the  beautiful  and  voluptuous  Countess  of 
Kaunitz.  The  first  use  made  by  this  lady  of  the  complete  ascend- 
ancy which  she  soon  gained  over  the  elector,  was  to  insist  that  Villars 
should  be  removed  from  the  court.  Notwithstanding  this  partial 
failure,  Louis  was  satisfied  with  his  ambassador's  conduct.  Villars 
was  admitted  to  private  interviews ;  Madame  Maintenon  received  him 
at  St.  Cyr.  At  last,  Louvois  relented,  aud  in  16S8,  on  the  eve  of  the 
war  occasioned  by  the  league  of  Augsburg,  conferred  upon  him  the 
appointment  of  commissary-general  of  the  cavalry. 

Villars  was  sent  to  Munich  to  attempt  to  regain  his  influence  over 
the  elector,  and  detach  him  from  the  alliance  of  Austria.  In  this  he 
failed,  and  his  life  was  even  in  danger  from  the  Austrian  party  in 
Bavaria.  He  was  next  appointed  to  command  the  cavalry  of  the 
Mare'chal  d'Humieres,  whose  army  was  stationed  in  Flanders  with 
orders  to  act  on  the  defensive.  Villars,  tired  of  this  inactivity, 
resumed  his  old  occupation  of  partisan,  and  levied  contributions  as 
far  as  Brussels.  In  16S9  he  was  created  marechal-de-camp.  During 
the  two  following  years  he  commanded  a  body  of  15,000  men,  which 
formed  a  reserve  to  the  army  of  the  Marechal  de  Luxembourg.  He 
was  subsequently  sent  to  the  Rhine  to  assist  with  his  counsels  the 
Mare'chal  de  Joyeuse,  who  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Prince  of  Baden. 
In  this  service  he  continued  till  repose  was  for  a  short  time  restored 
to  Europe  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697. 

The  intrigues  which  preceded  the  Spanish  War  of  Succession  were 
now  in  full  vigour.  In  1699  Villars  was  entrusted  with  the  delicate 
mission  of  ambassador-extraordinary  to  Vienna.  He  spent  three  years 
at  that  court,  at  the  time  when  it  and  the  court  of  Versailles  were 
incessantly  busied  by  every  means  short  of  actual  war  to  thwart  each 
other's  views  upon  the  throne  of  Spain.   Villars,  with  a  sleepless 


patience,  strangely  contrasting  with  his  impetuosity  in  war,  watched 
and  unravelled  all  the  tortuous  intrigues  of  the  Austrian  court.  He 
kept  Louis  and  his  ministers  informed  of  every  movement  of  Austria, 
and  by  blunt  and  opportune  applications  moro  than  once  deterred 
the  emperor  from  steps  which  would  have  promoted  his  views.  The 
personal  animosity  felt  by  the  Austrian  court  to  Villars  was  extreme ; 
he  was  personally  insulted,  attempts  were  made  to  implicate  him  in 
the  rebellious  movements  of  Hungary,  and  his  life  was  threatened.  The 
courtiers  affected  to  shun  him;  Prince  Eugene  alone  continued  on  a 
footing  of  unreserved  friendly  intercourse.  Villars  persevered,  and 
though  more  of  the  honour  of  insuring  the  accession  of  Louis'  grand- 
son to  the  Spanish  throne  was  attributed  to  others  than  he  felt  to  be 
consistent  with  a  due  senso  of  his  services,  even  Louis  XIV.  was 
satisfied  with  his  conduct. 

On  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  1701  Villars  was  sent  to  tho 
army  commanded  by  Villeroi  in  Italy.  Dissatisfied  with  his  general 
he  obtained  his  recall.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  married  Mademoi- 
selle do  Varangeville,  to  whom  he  was  passionately  attached.  On  the 
appointment  of  Catinat  to  the  army  of  Germany,  Villars  joined  him, 
but  it  is  alleged  that  he  found  the  genius  of  his  commander  enfeebled 
by  age.  In  1702  Villars  was  sent,  at  the  head  of  thirty  battalions, 
forty  squadrons,  and  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  to  disengage  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  who  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  Austrian  troops. 
Villars  had  now  attained  his  forty-ninth  year,  aud  this  was  the  first 
time  he  had  commanded  in  chief. 

The  events  of  Villars's  campaign  in  Germany  in  1703  are  faithfully 
and  instructively  portrayed  iu  his  correspondence  with  the  elector, 
Louis  XIV.,  and  his  ministcr-at-war,  and  the  letters  of  the  general 
officers  under  his  command,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1702.  The 
French  general  was  everywhere  successful,  but  the  imbecility  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  neutralised  all  his  victories.  Disgusted  with  hi8 
position,  Villars  petitioned  to  be  recalled,  and  by  his  importunity 
wrung  from  the  king  a  reluctant  permission.  On  his  return  to  France, 
it  was  proposed  to  send  him  to  Italy,  but  tho  Duke  de  Vendoine  was 
his  senior  mare'chal,  and  in  his  connection  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
Villars  had  had  enough  of  military  partnership  with  a  prince  of  the 
royal  blood.  Louis  forbore  to  insist  upon  his  undertaking  the  Italian 
campaign,  for  there  was  a  more  important  charge  to  intrust  to  him. 

This  charge  was  to  terminate  the  war  of  the  Cevennes.  With  the 
sanction  of  the  king,  he  repaired  to  the  scene  of  action,  resolved  to 
put  an  end  to  the  troubles  less  by  rigour  than  by  gentler  methods. 
In  Lamoignon,  the  intendant  of  the  province,  he  found  a  coadjutor 
participating  in  his  sentiments,  master  of  the  necessary  local  informa- 
tion, and  prompt  in  action.  Together  these  associates  pursued  the 
Camisards  into  their  most  secluded  retreats.  A  few  examples  of 
severity  to  those  who  resisted  were  followed  by  the  extension  of 
lenity,  and  even  concessions  to  their  religious  scruples,  to  all  who  laid 
down  their  arms.  Cavalier,  the  ablest  leader  of  the  Camisards,  was 
gained  by  the  humanity  and  soldierly  frankness  of  Villars.  Peace  was 
on  the  eve  of  being  restored  to  the  province,  when  emissaries  of 
England  and  Savoy  rekindled  the  dissensions.  The  insincerity  of  the 
court  co-operated  with  foreign  intrigue,  but  the  watchfulness  ot  Villars 
cut  off  all  assistance  from  beyond  the  frontier,  and  the  insurgents  of 
the  Cevennes  ceased  to  be  dangerous.  Villars  saved  his  king,  at  tho 
moment  when  he  had  all  Europe  on  his  arms,  from  the  additional 
embarrassment  of  a  civil  war.  He  was  received  with  the  highest 
honours  on  his  return  to  Versailles. 

From  the  spring  of  1705,  till  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Rastadt 
in  1714,  the  life  of  Villars  was  a  seiie3  of  campaigns.  Sent  by  the 
king  in  the  former  year  to  inspect  and  strengthen  the  defences  of  the 
eastern  frontier,  he  took  post  on  the  heights  near  Fronsberg,  where  he 
covered  Thionville,  was  in  a  position  to  succour  Luxembourg  if  neces- 
sary, and,  by  means  of  the  fortified  posts  at  Bouzonville  and  Bour- 
gaiche,  kept  open  the  communication  with  Sarre-Louis.  Confident  in 
the  strength  of  his  position,  he  did  not  entrench  it,  lest  he  should 
render  his  soldiers  apprehensive.  Marlborough  appeared  before  this 
camp,  at  the  head  of  110,000  men ;  he  examined  it  at  all  points  for  four 
days,  and  then  retired.  This  encampment,  more  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Sirek  than  Fronsberg,  astonished  everybody.  The  prompt 
decision  and  fearlessness  of  Villars  were  well  known,  but  the  skill 
shown  in  selecting  a  strategic  position,  and  the  self-control  evinced  in 
keeping  on  the  defensive,  were  unexpected.  The  moment  the  enemy 
retired,  he  gave  vent  to  his  natural  impetuosity  by  resuming  the 
offensive ;  he  burst  into  Alsatia,  forced  the  Jines  of  Weissenburg,  pre- 
sented himself  before  Lauterburg,  and,  to  conceal  the  weakness  which 
prevented  him  laying  siege  to  that  place,  crossed  the  line  between 
Fort  Louis  and  Strasbourg,  and  laying  the  whole  country  between 
the  river  and  Schwarzwald  under  contribution,  closed  the  campaign 
of  1705.  In  1706  he  took  Lauterburg  and  Hagenau,  in  the  latter  of 
which  the  enemy  kept  his  reserves  of  artillery  and  stores.  This 
success  was  neutralised  by  Villars's  loss  of  the  great  battle  of  Ramillies 
in  Flanders,  where  he  was  forced  to  succumb  to  the  superior  genius 
of  Marlborough,  and  by  the  minister  Chamillard's  withdrawing  some 
of  his  best  troops.  In  1707  Villars  crossed  the  Rhine;  forced  the 
lines  of  Stolhofen  on  the  23rd  of  May ;  established  his  head-quarters 
at  Rastadt  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and  the  next  occupied 
Stuttgard.  He  invited  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  who  bad  invaded 
Saxony,  to  make  a  junction  with  his  army  under  the  walls  of  Nurn- 
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berg,  and  couceutrato  their  forces  against  Austria;  but  tlio  invitation 
wbb  declined.  Troops  were  again  withdrawn  from  him,  and  ho  was 
obliged  to  re-cross  the  Rhine.  In  1708  he  was  sent  to  command  on 
the  frontier  of  Savoy,  but  the  tardiness  of  those  to  whom  tho  arrange- 
ments were  intrusted  caused  the  campaign  to  terminate  without  effi  cfc. 
In  1709  ho  was  Bent  to  re-orgauiso  the  dispirited  and  demoralised 
army  of  Flanders.  At  tho  battle  of  Malplaquet  he  was  wounded  early 
iu  tho  day  :  he  endeavoured  to  continue  to  direot  tho  troopa  from  a 
litter,  but  fainted,-  and  was  borne  from  tho  field.  His  wound  was 
dangerous,  and  kept  him  iuactivo  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  campaign 
of  1710  was  desultory  :  repeated  attempts  were  made  to  open  nego- 
ciatious.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  Villars's  wound  broke  open, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  resign  for  a  time  tho  command  of  the  army. 
Iu  1711  the  exhausted  state  of  French  finances  hampered  tho  military 
operations  and  kept  Villars  on  the  defensive  within  the  frontier.  In 
1712  the  battle  of  Deuain  (21th  July),  tho  capture  of  Marchiennes, 
Douai,  and  a  number  of  forts  by  Villars,  restored  courago  to  the 
French.  Prince  Eugene  was  obliged  to  give  ground,  and  retire 
beneath  the  walls  of  Brussels.  The  peace  of  Utrecht  was  concluded 
(separately)  by  Holland  and  England  iu  1713.  Austria  refused  to 
sign  the  treaty ;  Villars  was  sont  into  Germany  at  the  head  of  au 
army,  and  on  the  7th  of  March  1714,  the  peace  of  Kastadt  was 
concluded. 

The  military  labours  of  Villars  were  now  to  experience  a  long  inter- 
mission, and  only  to  be  renewed  when  he  approached  the  termination 
of  his  career.  From  1714  to  1732  ho  was  exclusively  engaged  iu  the 
turmoil  of  state  intrigue.  He  had  set  off  to  visit  his  government  of 
Provence,  when  ho  was  recalled  to  witness  the  last  moments  of 
Louis  XIV.  Villars  stood  on  delicate  ground  with  the  regent.  In 
concluding  the  treaty  of  Kastadt  he  had  made  two  secret  stipulations : 
that  tho  right  of  succession  to  the  French  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  should  be  reserved  to  Philip  V.  and  his  descend- 
ants. The  regent  was  pacified  however  by  Villars's  producing  tho 
autograph  commands  of  Louis  XIV.  to  insist  upon  those  conditions. 
Villars  was  appointed  by  the  duke  a  member  of  his  council,  in  which 
he  steadily  opposed  every  deviation  from  tho  policy  of  his  old  master. 
In  particular  he  laboured  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  course  pro- 
posed by  Dubois,  under  the  name  of  the  quadruple  alliance.  He 
opposed  energetically  the  adoption  of  the  financial  schemes  of  Law. 
Dubois  advised  the  regent  to  have  Villars  arrested,  and  attempted  to 
implicate  him  in  the  conspiracy  of  Alberoni,  but  the  mardchal,  by 
serving  the  regent  with  the  same  entire  devotion  as  he  had  served 
Louis  XIV.,  gained  his  confidence,  and  the  affection  entertained  for 
bim  by  the  young  king  was  au  additional  protection.  After  the  death 
of  Dubois  the  regent  reserved  to  himself  the  office  of  prime  minister, 
and  regulated  his  conduct  in  a  great  measure  by  the  advice  of  Villars 
iu  military  and  foreign  affairs.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  succeeded 
the  regent,  showed  no  less  confidence  iu  him.  His  only  rival  was  the 
AbbtS  Fleury.  The  marriage  of  Louis  XV.  with  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Poland  appeared  for  a  time  to  strengthen  the  influence  of 
Villars,  but  the  Abbe-  Fleury  having  determined  the  queen's  power 
with  the  king,  the  marechal  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  favourite. 
This  continued  till  1732,  when  the  rupture  with  Austria  on  account  of 
the  Spanish  possessions  in  Italy  rendered  the  military  services  of 
Villars  indispensable.  In  his  eighty-first  year  he  was  sent  to  command 
iu  Italy  with  the  rank  of  marechal-gdneral  de  la  France,  which  had 
never  been  conferred  on  any  one  before  him,  except  Turenne.  In  the 
campaigns  of  1733  and  1734  he  evinced  all  the  ardour,  activity,  and 
contempt  of  danger  which  characterised  his  youth.  The  ingratitude  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia  however  decided  Villars  to  solicit  his  recall  early 
iu  the  course  of  the  second.  His  wish  was  granted.  He  was  takeu  ill 
at  Turin  on  his  way  to  France,  and  died  on  the  17th  of  June  1734. 

The  predominant  features  of  Villars's  character  were  humanity, 
sincerity,  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  promptitude  without  pre- 
cipitancy in  action.  He  was  not  free  from  the  lax  gallantry  of  his 
day,  and  is  said,  with  or  without  cause,  to  have  been  extremely 
jealous  of  his  wife.  In  advanced  life  he  evinced  a  degree  of  avarice, 
contracted  probably  from  the  habits  of  economy  forced  upon  him  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  youth.  He  is  among  the  most  brilliant  mili- 
tary characters  of  France,  yet  without  that  restless  desire  of  show 
which  detracts  from  the  merits  of  so  many  of  them.  He  was  capable 
pf  deep,  disinterested,  and  lasting  attachment.  His  conduct  in  the  war 
of  the  Cevennes  will  ever  endear  his  memory  to  the  lover  of  humanity 
and  of  religious  liberty. 

VILLEHARDOUIN,  GEOFFROY  DE,  was  born  near  Arcis-sur- 
Aube  about  11G7,  aud  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  distinguished  families  of  the  Comte  de  Champagne.  He  was 
Marechal  of  Champagne  when,  in  1199  his  sovereign  lord  Thibault, 
Count  of  Champagne  and  of  Brie,  determined  upon  joining  the  cause  of 
the  crusades,  and  Villehardouin  was  among  the  first  chosen  to  accom- 
pany him.  Previous  to  the  departure  of  his  lord  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Venice,  to  solicit  the  aid  aud  co-operation  of  that 
Republic  in  their  enterprise.  He  arrived  at  that  city  with  five  other 
deputies  in  the  beginning  of  Lent,  1201,  and  met  with  an  honourable 
reception  from  Henry  Dandolo,  the  Doge.  Admitted  before  the 
council  of  state,  Villehardouin  eloquently  explained  the  motives  of  his 
mission,  and  the  reasons  which  had  induced  the  Count  of  Champagne 
V>  apply  to  the  Venetians  for  assistance,  in  preference  to  other  powers. 


"Wo  havo  chosen  you  beforo  all  other  nations  in  Europe,"  ho  paid,  "an 
boing  the  most  powerful,  the  most  generous,  and  the  inoct  capable  of 
seconding  so  glorious  an  enterprise.  We  have  come  to  demand  your 
assistance  aud  tho  junction  of  your  force*  to  ours,  without  which  wo 
can  never  expect  to  re-conquer  Jerusalem  ;  and,  as  wo  are  resolved  to 
undertake  this  conquest,  wo  havo  been  commanded  not  to  leave  this 
city  till  wc  havo  received  a  favourable  answer  to  our  request,  leaving 
it  to  you  to  impose  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  to  be  granted."  To 
this  energetic  appeal  wero  joined  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  the  other 
deputies,  who,  in  tho  holiness  of  their  miibion,  forgot  tho  shamo  of 
kneeling  as  suppliants  beforo  tho  haughty  representatives  of  com- 
mercial power.  Moved  by  their  appeal,  and  the  pecuniary  advantages 
which  wero  likely  to  result  from  the  transaction,  an  unanimous  accla- 
mation arose  from  the  assembly  of  "  Nous  l'octroyons  I  Nous  l'octro- 
yons  ! "  A  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  French  deputies  aud 
the  Republic,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Venetians  should 
furnish  tho  vessels  necessary  for  the  transport  of  4500  horsemen  aud 
9000  squires  and  attendants,  and  also  20,000  foot  soldiers,  with  nine 
mouths'  provisions ;  that  the  vessels  should  be  equipped  and  ready  to 
sail  in  the  month  of  June  iu  the  following  year,  aud  that  their  servico 
should  only  count  from  tho  time  that  they  left  Venice.  For  these 
Services  the  crusaders  were  to  pay  the  Venetians  the  sum  of  80,000 
marks  of  silver,  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  85,000.  The  payment 
of  so  exorbitant  a  sum,  for  that  period,  proves  equally  the  generous  zeal 
of  the  crusaders  and  the  attentive  regard  of  the  Venetians  to  their 
interests.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  Villehardouin  returned 
to  France,  where  he  found  the  Count  Thibault  dangerously  ill.  The 
death  of  Thibault,  which  occurred  soon  after,  left  the  crusaders  with- 
out a  chief.  The  command  of  the  expedition  having  been  offered  to 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  afterwards  to  the  Count  of  Bar,  who  both 
declined  it,  it  was  finally  accepted  by  the  Marquis  of  MonUerrat,  who 
appointed  Venice  as  the  place  of  general  meeting. 

The  first  exploit  of  tho  crusaders,  after  leaving  Venice,  was,  at  the 
solicitation  of  Alexis  Comnenus,  to  re-establish  on  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople the  Emperor  Isaac  his  father.  The  French  having  after- 
wards to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  Alexis,  who  had  not  ratified  the 
stipulated  conditions  for  the  succour  they  had  lent  him,  sent  Villehar- 
douin as  their  deputy  to  make  the  necessary  remonstrances. 

Villehardouin  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople  iu  1204, 
when  that  city  was  taken  by  the  Venetians  aud  French,  and  to  him 
history  is  indebted  for  a  minute  and  graphic  description  of  this 
remarkable  siege.  The  services  of  Villehardouin  were  rewarded  by 
the  Emperor  Baldwin,  whom  the  victorious  Franks  had  plactd  on  tho 
throne,  by  his  appointment  to  the  important  office  of  ''Marechal"  of 
the  province  of  Romania.  His  military  skill  and  bravery  also  insured 
him  the  esteem  of  the  Emperor  Henry,  the  successor  of  Baldwin,  to 
whom  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage ; 
from  him  he  received,  as  a  free  gift,  the  entire  city  of  Messiuopolis, 
together  with  its  dependencies.  This  valuable  donation  induced  him 
to  reside  in  Thessaly,  where  he  died  about  the  year  1213.  While 
however  enjoying  the  honours  which  his  merit  had  acquired,  ho 
appears  not  to  have  been  unmindful  of  the  country  of  his  birth  ;  in 
1207,  he  richly  endowed  the  abbeys  of  Froissy  and  Troyes,  to  which 
his  sisters  and  his  two  daughters  belonged.  The  lustre  of  his  namo 
gave  power  and  influence  to  his  descendants,  who  for  nearly  two 
centuries  ruled  over  the  most  important  principalities  of  Greece. 

It  is  chiefly  as  an  historian  that  the  name  of  Geoffroy  De  Villehar- 
douin has  becomo  celebrated.  To  him  we  are  principally  indebted  for 
the  history  of  one  of  the  most  important  periods  in  the  wars  of  the 
crusades,  from  1198  to  1207.  His  work  is  entitled  '  L'Histoire  de  la 
Prise  de  Constantinople  par  les  Francais  et  les  Venitiens.'  The  author 
relates  the  events  in  which  he  was  an  active  participator  with  modest 
simplicity  and  tolerable  candour.  His  narration  is  remarkable  for 
brevity  and  clearness,  and  generally  bears  the  impress  of  truth.  His 
talents  as  a  negociator  caused  him  frequently  to  be  employed  on 
missions  of  importance,  and  to  be  summoned  to  the  councils  of  the 
army;  ho  has  thus  been  enabled  to  give  a  minute  detail  of  several 
events,  of  which  we  might  otherwise  have  remained  ignorant.  His 
history  is  rendered  the  more  valuable  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  probably 
the  oldest  historical  record  in  prose  which  the  French  language 
possesses.  The  first  edition  of  it  was  published  at  Venice  in  1573,  the 
second  in  Paris  iu  15S5  :  the  most  valuable  is  that  by  the  learned  Du 
Cange,  ''whose  notes,"  says  Mills,  "are  as  valuable  as  his  notes  on  the 
Alexiad.''  [Byzantine  Historians  ]  The  title  of  this  edition  of  Du 
Cange,  which  is  now  not  easily  to  be  met  with,  is  as  follows  : — '  His- 
toire  de  l'Empire  de  Constantinople,  devisees  en  deux  parties,  kc, 
ccrite  par  Geoffroy  De  Ville-Hardouin,  avec  la  suite  de  cette  Histoire 
jusqu'en  12-10,  tiree  du  Manuscrit  de  Philippe  Mousker,  &c,  le  tout 
avec  Observations  faites  par  Charles  du  Fresue,  Sieur  du  Cange;  Paris, 
de  l'lmprimerie  Royale,  1657,  in  fob*  In  this  edition  the  old  text  is 
accompanied  with  a  modern  French  version.  The  history  of  Villehar- 
douin is  also  to  be  found  in  vol.  xxviiL  of  the  '  Recueil  des  Historiens 
des  Gaules  et  de  la  France  ; '  iu  fob,  Paris,  1S22  :  the  text  in  this 
edition  has  been  revised  on  three  manuscripts,  and  to  it  is  appended  a 
glossary. 

VILLEMAIN,  ABEL-FRANCOIS,  peer  of  France  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  French  men  of  letters,  was  born  iu  Paris  on  the 
11th  of  June  1790,  and  educated  at  the  Imperial  Lyceum  there,  where  his 
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reputation  for  talent  was  such  that  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen  (1810) 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  College  Charlemagne. 
Here,  besides  gaining  fame  as  an  eloquent  lecturer,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  two  published  essays,  both  of  which  were  crowned  by  the 
Institute — an  '  Eloge  de  Montaigne,'  published  in  1812,  and  a  '  Discours 
stir  les  avantages  et  les  incouvenients  de  la  critique,'  published  in 
1814.  The  approbation  bestowed  on  these  Essays  was  such,  that  the 
young  professor  was  removed  in  1816  to  the  University  of  Paris,  first 
as  assistant  professor  of  Modern  History,  and  afterwards,  in  the  same 
year,  as  Professor  of  Eloquence.  Iu  that  year,  too,  he  published  his 
'Kdoge  de  Montesquieu,' which  was  again  crowned  by  the  Institute. 
A  work  of  far  greater  importance  was  his  '  Ilistoire  dc  Cromwell, 
d'apres  les  nidmoires  du  temps  et  les  recueils  parlementaires,'  pub- 
lished in  1819,  iu  two  volumes.  In  1821  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy;  and  in  1822  he  published  a  translation  of  Cicero's  '  He- 
public,'  from  the  palimpsest  manuscript  discovered  in  1820  by  Angelo 
Mai.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  entered  ou  official  political  life. 
In  reading  hi:-, '  Discourse  on  the  Advantages  aud  Inconveniences  of 
Criticism,'  iu  1814,  he  had  pronounced  a  panegyric  on  the  allied 
sovereigns  then  in  Paris ;  aud  this  was  remembered  against  him. 
Sinco  theD,  however,  he  had  shown  his  sentiments  to  be  those  of  a 
moderate  liberal  opposed  to  the  reactionary  policy  of  the  Restoration. 
Having  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  Maitre  des  RequGtes  to  the 
Council  of  State,  his  liberalism  brought  him  into  collision  with  the 
excessive  legitimism  of  the  Vill&le  ministry,  more  particularly  as  he 
was  a  streuuous  advocate  for  tho  liberty  of  the  pre.-s.  His  lectures, 
with  those  of  bis  colleagues  Guizot  and  Cousin,  were  suspended,  and  in 
1 827  he  was  deprived  of  office.  Meanwhile  he  had  published  '  Lascaris, 
ou  les  Grecs  du  15ine  si&cle,  suivi  dun  essai  historique  sur  I'd  tat  des 
Grecs  depu's  la  conquete  musulmane  jusqu'a  nos  jours'  (1825);  also, 
'  KuiicYaillcs  de  M.  Lemoutey  :  Discours'  (1826).  In  the  former  of 
these  works  the  author  showed  his  ardent  sympathy  with  the  Greek 
struggle  for  independence.  In  1829  M.  Yillemain  published  '  Fuud- 
rnilleB  de  M.  Picard  :  Discours;'  aud  in  1S30,  the  first  portion  of  his 
well-known  work  entitled  '  Cours  de  Litterature  Franchise,'  the  re- 
mainder of  which  appeared  in  1838.  Just  before  the  revolution  of 
1830,  he  had  been  chosen  deputy  for  l'Eure;  with  Guizot  and  others 
he  figured  as  a  man  of  influence  at  that  crisis  ;  and  was  consequently 
an  important  personage  in  the  new  government  of  Louis-Philippe.  He 
was  made  a  peer  of  France  in  1833,  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of 
political  orators  of  the  period,  and,  after  having  acted  as  Vice-President 
of  the  Council  of  Education,  became  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
under  Guizot.  In  1833  he  published  '  Funeraillcs  de  M.  lc  Baron 
Cuvier  :  Discours;'  in  1837  a  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  writings 
under  the  title  of  '  Melanges  Historiques  et  Litteraires;'  and  in  18±1 
a  Report  entitled  '  Tableau  de  l'dtat  actuel  de  l'instruction  primaire  en 
France.'  In  1S-15  he  resigned  the  Ministry  of  Instruction,  and  during 
the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  the  state  of  his  health  pre- 
cluded much  public  activity.  In  1847  he  gave  to  the  world  a  new 
edition  of  the  '  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal,'  with  an  accompanying 
essay.  Since  the  revolution  of  1S48,  M.  Villemain,  like  his  friends 
Guizot  and  Cousin,  has  lived  in  retirement,  waiting  for  a  change  of 
system  rather  than  hoping  for  it,  and  attending  to  no  other  duties 
of  a  public  kind  than  those  of  the  perpetual  secretaryship  of  the 
Academy,  which  he  has  held  since  1834.  In  1854  he  published 
•  Souvenirs  ContemporaiDS  d'Histoire  et  de  Litterature.'  He  has  since 
published  'Tableau  de  l'Eloquence  Chretienne  au  IVe.  si&cle,'  1856, 
and  '  Choix  d'e'tudes  sur  la  littdrature  contemporaine,'  Svo,  1857  ;  and 
he  is  engaged  in  translating  Pindar  into  French.  Among  M.  Ville- 
tuain's  works,  besides  those  which  we  have  enumerated,  are  several 
translations  from  the  English,  including  one  of  Sheridan's  comedy  of 
'  The  School  for  Scandal,'  published  in  1822.    [See  Supplement.] 

VILLENEUVE.  From  the  birth  of  Rornee  de  Villeneuve,  grand- 
senechal  of  Provence  in  1170,  to  the  death  of  Vice- Admiral  Villeneuve 
in  1806,  there  has  almost  always  been  some  one  of  this  name  to  lend 
it  distinction  in  France. 

Romee  de  Villeneuve  (bom  1170,  died  soon  after  1250)  deserves 
to  be  remembered  in  the  history  of  France  as  one  of  the  earliest 
statesmen  who  appears  to  have  comprehended  the  importance  of 
uniting  all  the  Gallic  provinces  into  one  nation.  The  history  of  his 
early  life  is  obscure  and  distorted  by  fables.  Created  constable  of 
Provence  by  Berenger  before  1238,  he  besieged  and  took  Nice,  which 
had  revolted  agaiustthe  count.  Villeneuve  frequently  made  that  city 
his  place  of  abode  during  his  subsequent  career,  and  conciliated  its 
citizens  by  his  wise  and  humane  government.  He  fought  bravely 
against  the  Pisans  and  Genoese,  patronised  the  Troubadours  in  general, 
and  punished  some  in  particular  who  sinned  against  morality  in  their 
writings.  On  the  12th  of  July,  1238,  Berenger  nominated  him  in  his 
will  regent  of  Provence,  and  guardian  of  Beatrice,  his  fourth  and  un- 
married daughter.  On  the  death  of  Berenger,  in  1245,  Villeneuve 
assembled  the  nobility  of  Provence,  and  persuaded  them  to  swear 
fealty  to  Beatrice.  He  next  married  his  ward  to  Charles  of  Anjou, 
brother  of  St.  Louis,  who  had,  many  years  before,  in  a  great  measure 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Villeneuve,  been  married  to  Marguerite, 
her  eldest  sister.  The  regi-nt  procured  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the 
marriage  contract  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  in  virtue  of  which  the  terri- 
tories of  Provence,  if  Beatrice  died  without  male  issue,  were  to  descend 
to  the  offspring  of  her  sister  Marguerite  by  St.  Louis.    The  object  of 


this  arrangement  was  realised  two  centuries  later  by  Palamcde  do 
Forbin.  After  this  marriage  Villeneuve  appears  to  have  withdrawn 
himself  from  public  life.  His  name  only  appears  again  in  the  paxe  of 
history  in  the  mention  of  his  will,  by  which  he  disposed  of  au 
enormous  fortune  for  that  age. 

Elion,  or  Helion,  De  Villeneuve  (born  in  1270,  died  in  1346), 
of  the  same  family  as  the  preceding,  entered  in  early  life  the  order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and,  in  1319,  on  the  abdication  of  Foulques  de 
Villaret,  grand-master  of  Rhodes,  was  elected  his  successor.  Before 
repairing  to  his  seat  of  government,  the  new  grand-master  visited 
several  courts  to  collect  contributions  for  his  Order,  which  was  at  that 
time  deeply  involved  iu  debt.  The  division  of  the  order  into  langues 
has  been  attributed  to  him,  and  is  said  to  have  been  proposed  at  a 
chapter  which  he  held  at  Montpellier  soon  after  hia  election.  His 
visits  to  the  courts  above  noticed,  and  a  severe  attack  of  illness,  pre- 
vented his  reaching  Rhodes  before  1336;  the  remaining  ten  years  of 
his  life  were  exclusively  devoted  to  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 
In  1344  he  in  person  besieged  and  took  Smyrna. 

Rosaline  de  Villeneuve  (born  1263,  died  1329),  sister  of  the 
grand-master  of  Rhodes,  was  famous  for  her  piety,  her  charity,  and 
her  ascetic  exercises  of  devotion.  In  1310  she  was  elected  head  of  tho 
order  of  Chartieux.  She  was  canonised  after  her  death;  and  some 
legendary  writers  have  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  her  inter- 
cession the  suppression  of  the  heresy  of  the  Albigeois. 

Louis  de  Villeneuve,  premier  marquis  de  France,  distinguished 
by  the  title  '  Riche  d'Honneur,'  belonged  to  the  same  family.  He  was 
born  about  1451.  Charles  VIII.,  whose  chamberlain  he  was,  intrusted 
Villeneuve  with  the  command  of  the  army  destined  for  the  conquest 
of  Naples.  When  Louis  XII.  mounted  the  throne,  he  sent  Villeneuve 
as  his  ambassador  to  the  papal  court.  At  Rome  the  Provencal  am- 
bassador received  extraordinary  honours  ;  the  Romans  were  charmed 
with  his  manly  and  persuasive  eloquence ;  and  his  popularity  was  tho 
occasion  of  his  being  again  employed  on  a  mission  to  that  court  at  the 
perilous  crisis  of  1500.  Villeneuve  was  the  intimate  and  esteemed 
friend  of  Bayard  and  Gaston  de  Foix.  In  1505  Louis  XII.  erected  the 
barouy  of  Trans,  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Villeneuve,  into  a 
marquisate,  the  first  instance  of  that  title  being  conferred  in  France. 
The  only  son  of  Louis  de  Villeneuve  fell  at  the  king's  side  in  the 
battle  of  Marignan,  and  the  father,  already  enfeebled  by  wounds  and 
years,  died  not  long  after  of  grief,  in  the  month  of  July,  1516. 

ChristophedeVilleneuve,  who  was  born  ou  the  30th  of  June,  1541, 
was  a  member  of  this  illustrious  family.  He  wa3  iu  his  youth  page  to 
Fraujois  de  Lorraine,  due  de  Guise.  He  entered  the  service  of 
Claude  of  Savoy,  and  earned  a  high  reputation  for  bravery  in  that 
prince's  campaigns  against  the  Huguenots.  On  the  death  of  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  Villeneuve  remained  attached  to  the  Comte  de  Carces,  his 
lieutenant  and  successor  in  the  government  of  Provence.  De  Carces 
intrusted  to  Villeneuve  the  delicate  mission  of  moving  the  king  to 
countermand  the  orders  for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The 
envoy  reached  Paris  on  the  same  day  that  a  messenger  was  despatched 
from  that  city  by  the  king,  with  fresh  orders  for  the  massacre.  His 
representations  were  however  successful  in  partially  shaking  the  reso- 
lution of  the  king,  who  sent  for  him  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and 
charged  him  with  a  message  to  De  Carces,  countermanding  his  previous 
orders  in  so  far  as  Provence  was  concerned.  Villeneuve  started  im- 
mediately, passed  the  messenger  of  death  on  his  way,  aud  reached  Aix 
in  time  to  save  Provence  from  the  massacre.  The  subsequent  career 
of  Villeneuve  was  as  honourable  as  this  its  commencement.  He 
served  with  distinction  Henri  III.,  Henri  IV.,  and  Louis  XIII.  He 
died  on  the  26th  of  July,  1615. 

There  have  been  several  authors  of  the  name  of  Villeneuve.  Huon 
de  Villeneuve,  an  ancient  French  poet  of  some  reputation,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Philippe  Auguste.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  versi- 
fiers of  the  legends  of  the  Twelve  Peers.  His  principal  work  is  '  Le 
Quatre  Fils  d'Aymon,'  next  to  which  perhaps  ranks  his  'Doolin  do 
Mayence,'  of  which  a  prose  translation  into  more  modern  French  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1501,  with  the  title  'Fleur  des  Batailles.' 
Guillaume  de  Villeneuve,  a  good  soldier,  who  served  Charles  VIII. 
in  his  Neapolitan  campaigns,  published  in  1497  '  Memoires  sur  la 
Conquete  de  Naples.'  It  is  the  only  narrative  by  an  eye  witness  of 
the  adventures  of  the  French  army  and  partisans  from  the  departuro 
of  Charles  till  their  final  expulsion.  Gabrielle  Susanne  Barrot, 
dame  de  Villeneuve  (bora  about  1695;  died  in  1755),  was  a  friend  of 
Crebillon,  and  published  many  tales  and  romances.  Only  one  has 
retained  hold  of  the  popular  mind,  and  that  in  the  form  of  an  abridg- 
ment :  it  is  the  famous  '  Beauty  and  the  Beast.' 

The  reputation  of  the  name  of  Villeneuve  was  well  sustained  during 
the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  by  Pierre  Charles  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  Silvestre  de  Villeneuve,  vice-admiral.  He  was  born  at 
Valensoles  iu  Provence,  on  the  31st  of  December  1763.  He  entered 
the  navy  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and  obtained  the  command  of  a  ves-el 
in  1793.  In  1796  he  was  promoted  to  be  commodore  (capitaine  de 
division),  and  a  few  months  later  to  be  rear-admiral  (contre-amiral). 
He  was  appointed  to  command  a  division  of  the  fleet  destined  for  the 
invasion  of  Ireland;  but  contrary  winds  detained  him  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  rendered  the  expedition  abortive.  At  Aboukir  Ville- 
neuve commanded  the  Guillaume  Tell,  aud  carried  off  his  own  vessel, 
with  two  other  ships  and  two  frigates,  in  safety  after  the  defeat.  In 
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1805  he  was  placed  in  oommand  of  a  squadron,  tho  main  object  of 
which  was  to  withdraw  tho  British  Hoot  from  the  shores  of  Europe. 
With  this  view  lie  sailed  for  tho  Antilles,  where  he  did  Home  mischief 
among  the  English  traders,  and  attacked  the  Diamond.  Ah  soon  as 
Vilk'ueuve  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet  at  Barbadoes,  his 
mission  being  accomplished,  lie  reimbarked  his  troops,  and  sot  sail  for 
Europe.  On  tho  2'2ud  of  July  1805,  ho  encountered,  oil'  Capo  Finis- 
terre,  the  English  fleet  under  Sir  Hubert  Calder.  An  engagement 
took  place,  which  continued  till  nightfall.  Next  morning,  neither  tho 
French  nor  the  English  admiral  sought  to  renew  tho  action,  and  for 
failing  to  do  so  both  were  reprimanded  by  their  respective  govern- 
ments. This  reprimand  so  chafed  tho  spirit  of  Villeucuve,  that,  when 
ho  again  put  to  sea,  an  instruction  to  his  captains,  issued  on  the  20th 
October  1805,  contained  the  remarkable  expression — "  Every  captain 
who  is  not  in  action  (datis  le  feu)  is  not  at  his  post :  and  a  signal  of 
recall  will  be  a  braud  of  dishonour  to  him."  In  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
Villeneuve  was  taken  prisoner  alter  displaying  throughout  the  fight 
the  most  perfect  self-possession  and  high  courage,  lie  was  carried  to 
England,  and  detained  there  till  the  mouth  of  April  1800.  On  his 
arrival  at  Hennes,  he  wrote  to  the  ruiuistor  of  marine  that  ho  was  in 
France,  and  waiting  the  orders  of  the  emperor  in  that  town.  This 
was  on  the  17th  of  April.  Four  days  elapsed,  and  he  had  received 
no  answer.  Mindful  of  the  rebuke  he  had  received  on  a  former 
occasion,  this  delay  appears  to  have  unsettled  the  mind  of  Villeneuve. 
On  the  22ud  of  April  he  was  found  dead  in  his  apartment  by  wounds 
inflicted  by  his  own  hand. 

VILLERS,  CHARLES  FRANCOIS  DOMINIQUE  DE,  had,  next 
to  Madame  do  Stael-Holstein,  the  chief  share  in  making  German 
literature  known  to  tho  French  at  a  period  when  the  French)  clinging 
to  old  prejudices  and  intoxicated  by  recent  victories,  treated  Germany 
with  neglect  and  contempt.  He  was  born  on  the  4th  of  November, 
either  of  1707  or  1705  at  Belchen,  a  small  town  in  that  part  of 
Lorraine  which  is  inhabited  by  Germans.  His  father  was  chief  receiver 
of  the  taxes,  and  a  royal  counsellor;  by  his  mother's  side,  a  baroness 
de  Lauuaguet,  he  is  said  to  have  been  allied  to  the  family  Du  Lys, 
which  is  descended  from  the  brothers  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  the  maid  of 
Orleans.  He  received  a  military  education  at  Metz,  and  as  early  as 
1782  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  the  artillery.  His  first  literary  essay 
was  on  magnetism,  which  was  then  the  favourite  science  of  the  day. 
He  lived  alternately  at  Strasburg  and  Metz,  and  he  filled  up  his  leisure 
hours  with  studying  history,  ancient  and  modern  literature,  as  well  as 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  which  he  had  hitherto  neglected.  Excited,  though 
not  misled,  by  the  Revolution,  he  wrote  a  witty  political  satire  in  verse, 
entitled  '  Les  Deputes  aux  Etats  Gdudraux;'  and  in  1791  he  published 
his  celebrated  work  '  De  la  Libertc.'  In  this  work,  which  went  tbrough 
three  editions  in  the  course  of  one  year,  he  laid  down  political  prin- 
ciples which  were  very  dangerous  not  only  for  those  who  published 
them,  but  even  for  those  who  received  them.  At  a  period  when  tho 
bloody  tyranny  of  the  people  began  to  be  established  in  Frauee,  he 
had  the  courage  to  place  on  the  title  of  a  work  on  liberty  tho  motto, 
"  Aliud  est,  aliud  dicitur ; "  and  in  the  face  of  the  most  fanatical 
democrats  he  said  "  that  it  was  dangerous  to  preach  liberty  to  the 
people,  because  they  always  confounded  liberty  with  the  desire  of 
indulging  their  will  in  everything ; "  and  "that  the  people  in  insur- 
rection were  tho  worst  tyrauts  of  all."  No  sooner  had  the  Jacobins 
established  their  power,  than  they  pursued  Villers,  who,  after  many 
perilous  adventures,  escaped  to  Germany,  and  settled  at  Holzminden 
on  theWeser.  Though  acquainted  with  the  German  language,  he  had 
the  most  unfavourable  opinion  of  German  literature,  because  he  had 
never  read  any  good  book  in  the  language,  and  he  had  all  the  pre- 
judices against  the  Germaus  which  were  then  prevalent  in  France.  At 
Holzminden  however  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Brandis,  known 
by  his  excellent  works  on  medicine  and  philosophy,  who  became  after- 
wards first  physiciau  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  His  intercourse  with 
this  learned  medical  man,  and  his  friendship  with  Kastner,  Spittler, 
Heeren,  and  Schlbzer  at  Gbttingen,  where  he  stayed  from  1791  to 
1790,  led  Villers  not  only  to  abandon  his  prejudices  against  the 
Germans,  but  to  become  the  most  active  and  generous  defender  of  the 
nation  against  his  own  countrymen,  the  Freuch.  His  friendship  with 
the  learned  daughter  of  Schlbzer,  Mrs.  Dorothea  von  Rodde,  upon 
whom  the  University  of  Gbttingen  had  conferred  the  title  of  Doctor 
in  Philosophy,  exercised  still  greater  influence  over  him.  In  1797  he 
followed  Mrs.  Dr.  von  Rodde  and  her  husband,  to  Liibeck.  From  this 
time  he  lived  alternately  at  Lubeck  and  Eutiu,  then  the  residence  of 
Voss,  Count  Stollberg,  Jacobi,  and  other  distinguished  scholars,  poets, 
and  philosophers.  His  chief  object  was  to  mediate  between  the  French 
and  Germans,  by  eradicating  their  national  prejudices,  and  by  trans- 
lating several  of  tho  best  German  works  into  French,  among  which 
was  Hcereu's  'Essay  on  tho  Influence  of  the  Crusades.'  Reimarus 
persuaded  him  to  write  for  the  '  Spectateur  du  Nord,'  one  of  the  best 
newspapers  of  the  time,  which  was  published  at  Hamburg,  and  which 
in  the  course  of  one  year  received  sixty  leading  articles  froni  Villers. 
Hanover  having  been  occupied  by  the  French  in  1S03,  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  French  officers,  urging  them  to  spare  and  respect  the 
people.  In  1804  he  published  his  '  Essai  sur  l'Esprit  et  l'lufluence  de 
la  Reformation  de  Luther,'  a  masterpiece,  which  was  crowned  by  the 
Institut  de  France,  and  which  was  translated  into  English  (by  B. 
l»ambert,  London,  1805,  and  again,  with  a  preface  and  notes  by  James 


Mill),  German  (thrice),  Dutch,  and  Swedish.  In  1800  Liibeck  was 
taken  by  storm  by  the  French,  and  Villers  had  to  expose  the  brutality 
and  immorality  of  tho  French  troops  in  hil  '  Lottie  h  Madame  la 
Comtesso  Fanny  do  Ueauharuois  sur  Lubeck.'  Tnis  pamphlet  caused 
him  much  persecution,  especially  from  Davout,  in  1811.  Although 
ho  attacked  tho  policy  of  Napoleon  I.  on  several  occihioiih,  and 
especially  by  his  articles  against  tho  Continental  System,  .Jeromo  Bona- 
parte, king  of  Westphalia,  appointed  him,  in  181 1,  prol'e.-Mor  of  philo- 
sophy (lor  tho  branches  of  literature  and  history)  in  tho  University  of 
Gbttingen.  Jerome  having  ordered  tho  abolition  of  thin  univemity, 
Villers,  at  tho  request  of  Heyne,  Heeren,  and  John  von  Muller,  repre- 
sented to  the  king  tho  consequences  of  this  measure,  and  the  king 
countermanded  his  order.  Villers  was  esteemed  and  cherished  both 
by  Frenchmen  and  Germans,  and  tho  Germans  looked  on  him  as  their 
trusty  friend  and  protector.  He  had  nevertheless  many  enemies, 
especially  among  those  who  could  or  would  not  lay  aside  their  pre- 
judices; and  tho  frequent  attacks  w  liich  were  made  upon  his  character 
gradually  ruined  his  health.  After  tho  House  of  Bruuswick  had  been 
restored  to  tho  possession  of  Hanover  in  1SH3,  Villers  was  dismissed 
from  his  post :  he  received  a  pension  of  30U0  francs,  but  he  was 
ordered  to  return  to  France.  As  he  had  committed  no  crime,  he  pro- 
tested against  this  order,  and  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  been 
calumniated  to  the  Prince  Regent,  afterwards  George  IV.,  who,  at  the 
request  of  Count  Miiuster,  augmented  tho  pension  of  Villers  to  4000 
francs,  and  allowed  him  to  live  in  Hanover;  but  he  was  not  permitted 
to  continue  his  lectures.  He  had  just  been  invited  to  the  University 
of  Heidelberg,  when  he  died  of  consumption,  on  the  20th  of  February 
1815,  with  the  reputation  of  having  been  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
men  of  his  time,  who  had  in  a  measure  sacrificed  himself  for  the 
good  of  others.  Villers  also  wrote — 'Philosophic  de  Kant,  ou  Prin- 
cipes  Fondamentaux  de  la  Philosophic  Trausceudentale  ; '  '  Lettre  a 
George  Cuvier  sur  uue  Nouvelle  Tbcorie  du  Cerveau  par  Gall ; ' 
'Rapport  sur  l'Etat  de  la  Littcrature  Ancicuue  et  de  l'Histoire  en 
Allemague  ; '  '  Precis  Historiquo  do  la  Vie  de  Mai  tin  Luther,  traduit 
du  Latin  de  Melanchthou,  avec  des  Notes,'  &c.  He  had  begun  the  Life 
of  Luther,  but  death  prevented  him  from  finishing  it.  The  authori- 
ties cited  below  contain  a  list  of  his  works. 
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V1LLOISON,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  GASI'AKD  D'ANSSE  DE,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  Greek  scholars  of  modern  times,  was  born  at 
Corbeil-sur-Seiue  on  the  5th  of  March  1750.  Among  the  scholars  to 
whose  instruction  he  was  principally  indebted  we  may  mention  Le 
Beau  and  Capperonuier,  but  Villoisou  soon  surpassed  all  his  fellow- 
students,  and  his  teachers  also,  aud  pursued  his  studies  of  the  authors 
of  ancient  Greece  with  such  perseverance,  that  at  the  age  of  fil'iecn 
he  had  read  nearly  all  the  Greek  authors.  He  soon  also  gave  evidence 
that  his  extensive  reading  was  not  superficial,  for  he  was  scarcely 
twenty-two  years  old  when  he  published  from  a  manuscript  at  St. 
Germain  the  first  edition  of  Apollouius's  Lexicon  ou  the  'Iliad'  and 
'  Odyssey,'  together  with  the  fragments  of  Philemon  (Paris,  2  vols.  fol. 
1773,  reprinted  at  Leipzig  in  the  same  year  in  2  vols.  4to),  with  very 
valuable  and  learned  Prolegomena  and  notes.  Before  the  edition  was 
printed,  he  submitted  it  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  which  elected 
him  a  member,  although  he  had  uot  yet  attained  the  age  at  which  this 
honour  could  be  conferred  upon  him  according  to  their  rules.  He 
was  uow  looked  upon  not  only  in  France,  but  in  Europe  also,  as  a 
prodigy  of  learning,  aud  he  formed  extensive  literary  connections 
with  scholars  of  various  parts  of  Europe.  But  he  did  not  allowr  him- 
self to  be  dazzled  by  the  fame  thus  early  acquired,  nor  to  siuk  into 
inactivity ;  he  pursued  his  studies  with  the  same  ardour  as  before ; 
anil  in  1778  he  published  a  new  edition  of  the  pastoral  poem  of  Lougus 
with  a  very  learned  commentary.  His  ambition  however  was  rather 
to  publish  such  ancient  works  as  had  not  yet  appeared,  thau  to  prepare 
editions  of  those  authors  which  were  already  in  print.  The  govern- 
ment being  iuformed  of  this  desire  of  Villoisou,  he  was  sent  in  1773, 
at  the  expense  of  the  state,  to  Venice,  to  search  the  library  of  St. 
Mark.  Here  he  formed  au  intimate  friendship  with  the  Abbe  Morelli, 
with  whose  assistance  he  discovered  numerous  rhetorical  aud  gram- 
matical works  and  fragments  of  works  of  that  kind  which  had  not  yet 
beeu  printed.  These,  together  with  some  other  similar  works  which 
he  had  before  discovered  at  Paris,  were  published  under  the  title 
'  Auccdota  Grpeca  e  Regia  Parisiensi  et  e  Veneta  S.  Marci  Dibliotheca 
deprompta,'  Venice,  2  vols.  4to,  17S1.  Valuable  as  these  anecdota  are, 
their  publication  was  too  hurried,  aud  it  was  afterwards  discovered 
that  Villoisou  had  published  some  thiugs  as  uew,  which  had  appeared 
iu  print  long  before  his  time.  Another  more  important  discovery 
which  he  made  iu  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  was  a  manuscript  of 
Homer's  Iliad,  which  probably  belonged  to  the  lUth  century,  and  con- 
tained very  ancient  scholia  (now  known  uuder  the  name  of  Scholia 
Veneta),  and  marginal  notes  which  poiuted  out  such  verses  as  were 
supposititious,  corrupt,  or  transposed.  This  valuable  treasure,  together 
with  very  learned  prolegomena  by  Villoisou,  appeared  at  Venice,  folio, 
17S8.  It  was  perhaps  appreciated  by  no  oue  so  well  as  by  F.  A.  Wolf, 
whose  theory  of  the  Homeric  poems  is  based  iu  a  great  measure  upon 
the  information  derived  from  this  discovery.  Several  years  before  the 
printing  of  this  work  was  completed  he  was  invited  by  Amalia, 
Duchess  of  Saxe-Weimar,  aud  her  sou  Carl  August,  to  pay  them  a 
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visit  in  Germany.  Villoison  accordingly  left  Venice  and  went  to 
Weimar,  where  he  spent  about  a  year  in  searching  the  library  of  that 
capital.    The  results  of  his  learned  inquiries  were  published  in  his 

*  Epistolas  Viuiarienses,  in  quibus  ruulta  Grsccorum  Scriptomm  loca 
emendautur  opo  librorum  Ducalis  Bibliothecac,'  Zurich,  4to,  1783. 
The  year  after  he  edited  at  Strasburg  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  he  had  discovered  at  Venice,  and  had  been  made  by 
a  Jew  in  the  9th  century  of  our  era.  In  1785  ho  accompanied  tho 
French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  Count  Choiseul 
Gouffier,  to  Constantinople,  and  travelled  about  for  three  years  in  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  the  continent  of  Greece.  His  hopes  of 
finding  mauuscripts  of  ancient  authors  not  yet  published  were  disap- 
pointed, but  he  made  himself  perfect  master  of  the  modern  Greek 
language,  and  collected  a  vast  quantity  of  materials  partly  with  a  view 
to  make  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  Tournefort's  travels,  and 
partly  to  write  a  complete  description  of  ancient  and  modern  Greece. 
But  the  unhappy  condition  in  which  he  found  his  country  on  his 
return  prevented  tho  realisation  of  these  plans.  Villoison  withdrew 
to  Orleans,  and  began  to  read  through  all  the  ancient  authors  in  order 
to  collect  materials  for  his  great  work  on  Greece.  After  the  storms 
of  tho  Revolution  had  passed  away,  he  returned  with  his  literary 
treasures  to  Paris,  and  having  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  property, 
he  began  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Greek  language,  iu  which  how- 
ever ho  did  not  meet  with  much  success.  He  was  made  a  member  of 
the  National  Institute  of  France,  and  Napoleon  I.  afterwards  appointed 
him  professor  of  ancient  and  modern  Greek  in  the  College  de  France, 
but  he  had  scarcely  entered  upon  this  office  when  he  was  seized  by  an 
illness  which  terminated  iu  his  death  on  the  26th  of  April  1805.  The 

*  Memoirs  '  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  contain  several  valuable 
papers  by  Villoison.  The  materials  for  his  great  work  on  Greece,  in 
fifteen  large  quarto  volumes,  as  well  as  his  remarks  on  Tournefort  and 
on  Monttaucon's  '  Paloeographia  Graeca,'  of  which  he  likewise  intended 
to  publish  a  new  edition,  are  in  manuscript  in  the  royal  library  of 
Paris. 

Villoison  was  a  man  of  prodigious  learning  :  he  possessed  an  extra- 
ordinary memory,  and  a  quick  and  penetrating  mind;  but  his  thirst 
for  knowledge  was  so  great,  that  he  scarcely  allowed  himself  time  to 
dkest  that  which  he  had  acquired,  and  all  the  defects  of  his  works 
arise  more  or  less  from  this  haste  and  want  of  reflection. 

VINCE,  SAMUEL,  a  distinguished  mathematician,  and  Plumian 
Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Experimental  Philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  He  too.k  orders,  and  he  was  promoted  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Bedford.    He  died  in  December  1821. 

Professor  Vince  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1786, 
having  previously  written  a  paper  on  friction,  which  was  published  in 
the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1785.  This  paper,  which  pos- 
sesses considerable  originality  and  merit,  contains  a  description  of 
many  experiments  made  on  that  subject.  In  the  'Philosophical 
Transactions '  for  1795  there  is  a  paper  by  Vince,  entitled  '  Observa- 
tions on  the  Theory  of  the  Motion  and  Resistance  of  Fluids,'  in  which 
are  described  several  experiments  relating  to  the  discharges  of  water 
through  pipes  inserted,  in  vertical  positions,  in  the  bottom  of  vessels. 
From  these  it  is  shown  that,  when  the  pipes  are  less  than  one  inch  in 
length,  the  ratio  between  the  quantities  discharged  from  a  simple 
orifice  and  from  a  pipe  are  not  exactly  to  one  another  in  the  sub- 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  depths,  that  is,  of  the  distance  from  the  upper 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  vessel  to  the  orifice  and  to  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  the  pipe ;  the  results  of  the  experiments  are  however  found 
to  agree  better  with  the  theory  in  proportion  as  the  pipes  are  longer. 
Another  paper  by  Vince,  which  is  entitled  '  Experiments  on  the 
Resistance  of  Bodies  moving  in  Fluids,'  was  published  in  the  volume 
of  the  'Transactions'  for  1798.  These  experiments  were  made  with 
bodies  at  considerable  distances  below  the  surface  ;  and  it  was  found 
that  when  the  body  is  a  plane  surface,  and  also  when  it  is  a  hemi- 
sphere moving  with  the  flat  side  foremost,  the  experimented  resistances 
differed  from  the  results  of  the  general  theory  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2 
nearly.  The  ratio  between  the  resistance  experienced  by  a  plane 
surface  at  rest,  when  struck  by  a  fluid  in  motion,  and  that  which 
took  place  when  the  same  plane  was  made  to  move  iu  the  fluid,  the 
latter  being  at  rest,  was  found  to  be  nearly  as  6  to  5 ;  and  this  result 
agrees  with  that  which  was  obtained  by  Du  Buat. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  James  Wood,  Professor  Vince  pub- 
lished at  Cambridge  a  '  Course  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, for  the  Use  of  Students  in  the  University ; '  and  of  this  valuable 
work  there  have  since  been  several  editions  with  considerable  improve- 
ments :  the  parts  written  by  Vince  are  entitled  'Elements  of  Conic 
Sections,  intended  as  Preparations  for  the  reading  of  Newton's  Prin- 
cipia'  'Principles  of  Fluxions;'  'Principles  of  Hydrostatics;'  and 
'  Jileinents  of  Astronomy.'  In  1790  came  out  his  '  Treatise  of  Prac- 
tical Astronomy,'  in  4to,  containing  descriptions  of  the  constructions 
and  the  uses  of  astronomical  instruments  ;  but  his  principal  work  is 
a  '  Complete  System  of  Astronomy,'  which  was  published  at  Cam- 
bridge in  3  -vols.  4to.  (1797  to  1808).  The  first  volume  contains 
accounts  of  the  phenomena  and  motions  of  the  moon  and  planets, 
deduced  from  observations  :  part  of  the  second  is  occupied  with  the 
subject  of  physical  astronomy,  or  investigations  from  the  theory  of 
general  attraction,  concerning  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the 
movements  of  the  moon  and  planets,  of  the  apsides  and  nodes  of  the 
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orbits,  and  the  variations  to  which  the  inclinations  of  the  orbits  are 
subject :  the  remainder  consists  of  several  tables,  of  great  utility  in 
the  solution  of  problems  relating  to  practical  astronomy.  The  third 
volume  contains  a  complete  series  of  astronomical  tables  with  precepts 
for  their  use;  they  consist  of  Delambre's  tables  of  tho  sun,  moon,  and 
planets,  and  of  tho  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  Burg's  tables  of  the  moon  ; 
the  epochs  being  changod  to  the  first  day  of  January  at  Greenwich 
mean  noon. 

Professor  Vince  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  The  Credibility  of 
Christianity  Vindicated,'  in  answer  to  Hume's  objections  in  his  'Essay 
on  Miracles;'  and,  in  1806,  one  entitled  'Observations  on  the  Hypo- 
theses which  have  been  assumed  to  account  for  the  Cause  of  Gravi- 
tation on  Mechanical  Principles.'  The  latter  was  read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  and  was  intended  to  be  the  Bakeriau  Lecture ;  but,  for 
some  reason,  it  was  not  published  in  the  '  Transactions.'  The  writer 
endeavours  to  disprove  Newton's  supposition  that  gravity  may  be 
accounted  for  by  means  of  an  elastic  fluid,  and  he  concludes  that  the 
formation  and  preservation  of  the  universe  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
immediate  agency  of  the  Deity.  He  also  published  four  Sermons, 
which  he  had  preached  before  the  university.  The  subject  of  these 
discourses  is  a  confutation  of  atheism,  from  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  the  various  adaptations  of  the  parts  of  the 
solar  system  to  one  another  are  exhibited,  and  offered  as  proof  of 
design  in  its  formation;  and  the  correspondence  of  certain  phenomena 
iu  that  system  to  those  which  have  been  observed  in  the  stars  called 
fixed,  is  stated  as  an  evidence  that  the  universe  is  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  one  Being. 

VINCENT,  EARL  ST.    [Jervis,  John.] 

VINCENT  DE  PAUL,  SAINT,  was  born  on  the  24th  of  April 
1576,  at  Ranquines  in  the  parish  of  Pouy,  near  the  Pyrenees,  in  the 
present  department  of  the  Landes.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Guil- 
laume  de  Paul,  who  owned  3Dd  cultivated  a  small  farm  in  that  parish! 
The  narrow  means  of  his  family  promised  him  a  life  of  laborious  toil, 
and  till  the  age  of  twelve  he  assisted  his  parents  in  the  care  of  their 
farm.  He  had  however  from  early  youth  manifested  so  great  an 
acuteness  of  intellect  and  sensibility  of  disposition,  that  they  wcro 
induced  to  endeavour  to  give  him  a  suitable  education.  He  was 
placed  as  a  student  in  a  convent  of  the  Cordeliers  at  Acqs,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bishop  of  his  diocese.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  con- 
sidered qualified  to  become  tutor  to  the  children  of  M.  de  Commet,  an 
advocate  of  Acqs,  and  the  magistrate  of  his  native  village.  This 
situation  enabled  him  at  the  same  time  to  relieve  his  parents  from  the 
expenses  attendant  on  his  education,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
ministry  of  the  church,  to  which  he  had  now  determined  upon  devoting 
himself.  He  assumed  the  tonsure  on  the  20th  of  December  1590,  and 
the  next  year  he  went  to  Toulouse,  in  order  to  follow  the  course  of 
theology  of  that  university.  But  he  was  compelled,  ou  account  of  the 
slender  pittance  which  was  allowed  him,  to  combine  the  duties  of  a 
teacher  with  those  of  a  student.  In  the  year  1600,  after  having 
received  the  previous  orders,  he  was  made  a  priest  by  the  Bishop  of 
Perigueux  ;  in  the  same  year  the  offer  was  made  him  of  the  parish  of 
Tilh,  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  diocese  of  Acqs,  which  he 
declined  in  order  to  devote  himself  more  entirely  to  the  study  of  theo- 
logy. In  this  study,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  under  which  he 
laboured,  he  soon  became  eminent,  and  on  the  12  th  of  October,  1604, 
obtained  the  degree  of  bachelier  des  lettres,  with  a  permission  to 
lecture. 

In  1605,  a  legacy  of  fifteen  hundred  livres,  which  had  been  left  him 
by  a  friend  who  had  died  at  Marseille,  compelled  him  to  make  a 
journey  to  that  city.  After  taking  possession  of  his  legacy,  he  was 
returning  by  sea,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  some  Tunisian 
corsairs,  and  was  wounded  in  the  conflict.  He  has  left  us  a  minute 
relation  of  his  capture  and  imprisonment,  in  a  letter  written  to  his 
early  patron,  M.  de  Commet,  on  his  return  to  France  in  1607,  of  which 
there  is  a  copious  extract  in  the  '  Biographie  Universelle.'  During  his 
captivity  at  Tunis  and  Algiers,  he  became  the  slave  of  three  successive 
masters ;  the  last  of  them,  an  Italian  renegade,  he  converted  to  his 
former  faith.  After  a  delay  of  ten  months,  he  was  sufficiently  fortu- 
nate to  induce  his  master  to  forego  the  temporal  advantages  of  a  resi- 
dence in  a  land  where  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  his  profession  of 
Christianity,  and  to  escape  with  him  to  France,  in  which  country  they 
landed  on  the  28th  of  June  1607.  At  Avignon,  the  penitent  renegade 
was  publicly  readmitted  to  the  privileges  and  consolations  of  the 
religion  he  had  denied.  Shortly  afterwards  the  vice-legate  of  the 
pope,  Paul  V.,  who  had  performed  this  ceremony,  induced  Vincent 
and  his  companion  to  accompany  him  to  Rome.  He  there  became 
acquainted  with  the  ambassador  of  the  French  king,  who  selected 
him  to  be  the  bearer  of  an  important  and  confidential  message  to 
Henry  IV.  He  arrived  in  Paris  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1609,  and  obtained  several  interviews  with  the  king.  His  time  how- 
ever he  chiefly  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  sick  of  l'Hopital  de  la 
Charite',  near  which  he  had  taken  up  his  residence. 

The  period  of  Vincent's  residence  in  Paris  was  embittered  by  an 
accusation  of  robbery  made  against  him  by  a  fellow  lodger,  a  native  of 
the  same  province  as  himself,  and  for  six  years  he  was  unable  to  clear 
himself  of  the  charge.  During  that  time,  though  suffering  severely 
from  the  cruel  imputation,  he  contented  himself,  when  questioned 
concerning  it,  with  a  simple  denial,  joined  to  the  remark  that  "  God 
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knew  tho  truth."  Tho  real  author  of  tho  robbery  was  at  length  dis- 
covered, and  the  reputation  of  Vincent  rose  .still  higher  in  the  estima- 
tion  of  those  who  had  witnessed  the  pationce  and  resignation  which  ho 
had  displayed  under  the  falso  accusation.  His  adversity  however  was 
alleviated  by  the  sympathy  and  support  of  several  influential  personages, 
whose  friendship  and  esteem  his  merit  had  conciliated.  Amoug  thoin 
was  Margaret  of  Valois, sister  of  Henry  111.,  and  tho  divorced  queen  of 
his  successor,  who  appointed  him  her  almoner,  and  Pierre  do  lierulle, 
afterwards  cardinal,  and  founder  of  the  congregation  of  the  Oratoire. 
By  the  latter  lie  was  induced  to  accept  tho  cure  of  the  parish  of 
Clichy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  where  he  discharged  his  duties 
with  exemplary  diligence.  His  short  residence  in  that  village  was 
attended  with  the  happiest  results;  not  only  wero  the  sick  attended 
to,  the  poor  assisted,  and  tho  afllicted  consoled,  but  family  discords 
aud  dissent  in  religious  matters  were  made  by  his  pious  influence  to 
cease. 

In  1G13,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  this  peaceful  scene  of  spiritual 
labour,  to  undertake  the  education  of  tho  three  sons  of  Philippe 
Emmanuel  de  Qoudi,  count  of  Joigny,  and  general  of  the  galleys  of 
France.  These  pupils  of  Vincent  were  deBtiued  to  occupy  an  import- 
ant position  in  the  history  of  their  country ;  ono  of  them  became  the 
€  well  known  Due  de  Ketz ;  another,  tho  famous  cardinal,  who  acted 
*  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  Fronde.  [Retz,  Car- 
dinal de.] 

lu  1616,  he  accompanied  tho  Countess  de  Joigny  to  her  country 
residence  at  Folleville,  in  the  diocese  of  Amiens,  where  he  commenced 
a  series  of  eminently  successful  missionary  labours  among  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  memory  of  this  mission  he  was  in  the  habit  every  year, 
on  the  festival  of  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  of  celebrating  with  pious 
gratitude.  Tho  following  year,  he  left  the  residence  of  the  Count  de 
Joiguy  to  undertake  the  cure  of  the  parish  of  Chatillon,  iu  Bresse, 
where  his  labours  were  attended  with  similar  success.  It  was  there 
that  he  first  established  and  organised  a  religious  association  for  the 
relief  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  wants  of  the  sick  and  poor,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  "  confierie  de  charite,"  which  became 
the  model  of  many  similar  institutions  in  France  and  other  countries. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  he  was  induced  to  return  to  the 
count's  family,  and,  with  the  permission  aud  co-operation  of  the 
countess,  a  lady  of  pious  disposition  and  intelligent  mind,  who  had 
placed  herself  under  his  spiritual  direction,  he  undertook  several 
successful  missions  in  the  dioceses  of  Beauvais,  Soissons,  and  Sens. 
An  opportunity  was  now  afforded  him  to  labour  in  a  cause  still  more 
important,  and  which  presented  the  prospect  of  much  danger,  disap- 
pointment, and  difficulty.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  to 
Marseille  the  Count  de  Joigny,  whose  situation  as  commander  of  the 
royal  galleys  rendei'ed  it  necessary  for  him  frequently  to  visit  that 
city.  He  was  there  moved  with  compassion  on  witnessing  the  suffer- 
ings and  severities  to  which  were  subjected  the  unhappy  criminals 
condemned  to  the  galleys.  To  ameliorate  their  condition  aud  to 
alleviate  their  sufferings  was  the  task  which  Vincent  took  upon  him- 
self. Ho  found  them  in  narrow  and  unhealthy  dungeons,  almost 
entirely  deprived  of  air  and  light,  with  bread  and  water  for  their  only 
food :  disfigured  by  filth,  and  covered  with  vermin,  these  wretched 
victims  of  their  own  misdeeds,  and  of  the  misguided  policy  of  the 
state,  sank  shortly  after  their  admission  into  a  brutal  state  of  igno- 
rance and  ferocity.  Vincent  began  his  work  of  reformation  by  intro- 
ducing himself  among  them  as  their  friend  and  benefactor,  and 
undeterred  by  the  rude  scoffs  and  jests  to  which  he  was  at  first 
exposed,  aud  undismayed  by  the  havocks  of  a  pestilential  disease, 
which  was  habitual  in  these  prisons,  he  unremittingly  pursued  bis 
charitable  mission ;  his  kindly  manner,  his  patient  attention  to  their 
wants,  his  reproofs,  tempered  by  mildness  and  Christian  charity,  and 
above  all,  his  own  example  of  humility  and  self-devotion,  soon  over 
came  all  obstacles ;  he  gained  their  confidence,  and  thus  secured  a 
ready  acquiescence  in  his  efforts  for  their  welfare.  Iu  a  short  time, 
the  most  unexpected  success  attended  the  improvements  which  he 
introduced  and  the  reformation  which  he  effected.  The  ameliorated 
condition  of  these  criminals  was  sensibly  felt  aud  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged by  his  patron,  who  called  the  attention  of  the  king,  Louis  XIII., 
to  the  change  which  had  taken  place  among  the  criminals  under  his 
care,  aud  to  the  devoted  man  by  whom  it  had  been  produced,  and  the 
king,  with  appropriate  consideration  for  the  services  he  had  rendered, 
appointed  Vincent  almoner-general  of  the  galleys  of  France;  the  date 
of  his  appointment  to  this  important  office  was  8th  of  February  1619. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  Francis  de  Sales,  the  celebrated 
bishop  of  Geneva,  whose  intimacy  he  had  for  some  time  previously 
enjoyed,  confided  to  him  the  direction  of  the  first  convent  of  the  order 
of  the  Visitation,  which  he  had  lately  established.  [Sales,  De, 
Fbancis,  Saint.] 

In  1623,  Viucent  established  two  "confrdries  de  charite"  in  the 
town  of  Macon,  one  for  men,  and  the  other  for  women.  He  next 
visited  the  city  of  Bordeaux,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  tho 
condition  of  the  criminals  there  condemned  to  the  galleys.  On  leaving 
that  city,  he  visited  his  friends  and  relations  iu  his  native  village; 
having  assembled  together  those  who  remained  of  his  family,  he 
informed  them  of  his  determination  to  die  as  he  had  lived,  destitute 
of  all  worldly  wealth ;  told  them  that  money  left  by  a  priest  to  his 
family  seldom  prospered,  and  thus  weaned  them  from  any  expecta- 


tion they  might  have  formed  of  obtaining  property  at  bin  death.  This 
resolution  however  did  not  prevent  him,  on  a  subsequent  occa-ion, 
from  distributing  among  them  about  a  hundred  pounds  of  our  money, 
which  had  been  bequeathed  to  him. 

Tho  next  scene  of  Vincent's  labour  was  the  town  of  Chartrcs,  where 
ho  founded  an  association  \inder  the  name  of  the  "  Congregation  of 
tho  Missions,"  which  wan  intended  to  supply  tho  provinces  of  France 
with  efficient  teachers  of  religion,  who  were  to  act  ai  assistants  to  tho 
regular  clergy,  aud  wero  to  bo  subordinate  to  the  authorities  of  tho 
church.  Ou  the  Cth  of  March  1G24,  the  *'  College  des  Bons  Enfans  " 
was  given  to  him  as  tho  first  residence  of  tho  new  company  he  had 
formed.  For  tho  better  watching  of  his  infant  institution,  he  left  the 
family  of  tho  Count  de  Joigny,  and  retired  to  this  college.  In  1627, 
ho  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  Congregation  of  the  Missions  autho- 
rised by  letters  patent  from  the  king,  and  in  1631,  formally  approved 
by  a  bull  of  the  Pope  Urban  VIII.  During  this  period  he  was  actively 
employed  in  establishing  retreats  for  the  membeis  of  the  society,  and 
for  persons  destined  to  enter  the  orders  of  tho  church  ;  a  measure 
which  greatly  tended  to  the  reformation  of  many  existing  abuses. 
In  1632,  he  yielded  to  tho  repeated  requests  of  the  prior  of  St. 
Lazarus,  Adrian  Lebon,  to  accept  his  house  and  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furthering  bis  projects  for  the  instruction  and  relief  of  tho 
poorer  classes  of  the  peasantry.  Small  as  were  the  beginnings  of  this 
institution,  he  lived  to  see  the  order  of  the  Lazarists  spread  its  chari- 
table influence  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  The  institution  how- 
ever which  has  probably  been  productivo  of  the  most  beneficial 
consequences  was  that  which  he  established  in  1634  ;  it  was  composed 
of  a  company  of  pious  females,  called  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  especially 
devoted  themselves  to  the  attendance  of  the  sick ;  a  branch  of  this 
society,  called  "  les  Dames  de  la  Croix,"  was  intended  for  the  sole 
service  of  1  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris.  To  Vincent  de  Paui  this  city  indeed 
has  been  peculiarly  indebted  for  many  valuable  and  still  existing 
institutions.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  hospitals  of  '  La 
Pitie,'  'Bicotre,'  'La  Salpe'tridre,'  and  'Les  Enlans  Trouvds,'  or 
Foundling  Hospital.  The  origin  of  this  last-mentioned  institution 
exhibits  a  striking  proof  of  the  disinterested  zeal  of  Vincent.  Previous 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Paris,  an  immense 
number  of  children,  the  fruits  of  licentious  intercourse  or  the  victims 
of  their  parents'  poverty,  were  daily  exposed  in  the  streets  and 
public  places  of  that  city,  and  often  left  there  to  perish.  The  pitiable 
condition  of  these  innocent  sufferers  excited  the  commiseration  and 
stimulated  the  charitable  zeal  of  this  devoted  minister  of  the  church. 
For  the  purpose  of  affording  them  food  aud  succour,  he  enlisted  in  hia 
cause  several  ladies  of  the  capital,  over  whom  his  simple  piety  had 
already  exercised  a  beneficial  influence.  He  called  them  together  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1640,  and  so  energetically  set  before 
them  the  motives  for  their  charitable  intervention  in  the  cause  of 
these  uuhappy  foundlings,  that  they  determined  upon  making  tho 
trial  of  taking  under  their  protection  all  who  should  hereafter  be  dis- 
covered. The  generous  gift  of  an  annual  rent  of  12,000  livres  from 
the  Queen  Anne  of  Austria  was  the  first  assistance  they  received  in 
their  humane  design.  Soon  however  the  wants  of  these  foundlings 
exceeded  the  funds  which  charity  could  raise ;  discouraged  in  their 
efforts,  aud  fearful  that  the  task  which  they  had  undertaken  was 
beyond  their  means  and  abilities,  the  adopted  parents  of  these  children 
were  about  to  abandon  their  charitable  enterprise.  To  avert  such  an 
issue,  Vincent,  in  1648,  called  together  another  aud  more  numerous 
assembly,  at  which  he  pleaded  the  interests  of  these  innocent  outcasts 
of  society  in  a  language  of  fervid  and  impassioned  eloquence.  The 
termination  of  his  address  on  that  occasion  has  been  recorded  by  a 
high  authority  as  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  eloquence  in  any  language. 
(Maury,  "  Essai  sur  l'Eloquence  de  la  Chaire.')  [Maurt,  J.  S.]  Rich 
and  plentiful  wero  the  fruits  of  his  energetic  pleading  ;  alms  were  col- 
lected iu  abundance,  two  large  buildings  were  converted  into  hospitals 
for  foundlings,  and  the  capital  of  France  was  no  longer  disgraced  by 
the  daily  exhibition  in  its  streets  of  helpless  children  dying  from  the 
want  of  food  and  succour.  Besides  the  hospital  already  mentioned, 
Vincent  founded  two  others,  which  have  been  productive  of  consider- 
able benefit :  one  at  Paris,  which  went  under  the  designation  of  the 
name  of  Jesus,  for  the  maintenance  of  forty  poor  men,  whom  age  had 
incapacitated  from  labour;  the  other,  that  of  Sainte  Keine,  in  the 
diocese  of  Autuu,  in  Burgundy,  for  the  reliel  of  the  poor  and  sick 
amoug  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  are  accustomed  to  visit  the  shriue 
of  that  martyr. 

While  occupied  in  the  formation  of  societies  and  iu  the  establish- 
ment of  institutions  destined  for  the  permanent  relief  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  he  was  no  less  zealous  and  persevering  in  attending  to  the 
immediate  wants  of  those  who  came  within  the  reach  of  his  assistance. 
The  province  of  Lorraine  was,  during  the  latter  period  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.,  suffering  under  the  threefold  calamity  of  war,  pestilence, 
and  famine.  To  that  province,  by  his  charitable  exertions,  for  several 
successive  years,  Vincent  caused  considerable  sums  of  money,  which 
he  collected  in  Paris,  to  be  sent  for  the  succour  of  its  inhabitants. 
His  biographers  differ  with  respect  to  the  amount,  the  highest  stated 
being  two  million  livres,  and  the  lowest  from  five  to  six  hundred 
thousand. 

During  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  the  Queen-regent,  Anne  of  Austria, 
instituted  a  council  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  on  questions  of 
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theology,  aud  appointed  Vincent  de  Paul  its  president.  In  this 
capacity,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  religious  controversies  of  that 
period,  aud  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits  against  the 
followers  of  Jausenius.  Through  his  influence,  a  letter  signed  by  eighty- 
eight  bishops  was  sent  to  the  reigning  pontiff,  prayiug  him  authorita- 
tively to  condemn  the  witness  of  Jausenius,  and  in  particular  the 
work  entitled  '  Augustinus.'  In  carrying  on  this  controversy  however 
lie  uppears  not  to  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  to 
have  employed  against  his  adversaries  only  the  legitimate  weapons  of 
argument  and  expostulation.  The  last  four  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
under  the  burden  of  infirmities,  which  compelled  him  to  keep  within 
the  precincts  of  the  convent  of  St.  Lazarus,  where  nevertheless  he  con- 
tinued efficiently  to  preside  over  the  interests  of  the  community  he 
had  established.  His  death,  which  occurred  on  the  27th  of  September 
16G0,  was  preceded  by  severe  and  protracted  sufferings,  which  were 
borne  with  his  accustomed  patience  aud  resignation.  His  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  church  of  St.  Lazarus,  in  presence  of  the 
assembled  clergy  and  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  capital,  who 
mourned  his  loss  as  that  of  their  spiritual  father;  but  perhaps  the 
tears  of  most  genuine  affection  were  shed  on  his  tomb  by  the 
multitude  of  the  poor  and  needy,  who  gratefully  remembered  that 
they  had  often  been  consoled  by  his  counsels  and  relieved  by  his 
charity. 

The  panegyric  of  this  eminent  minister  of  the  church  has  been 
written  by  two  of  its  most  distinguished  prelates,  Boulogne,  bishop 
of  Troyes,  and  the  Cardinal  Maury  ;  the  last  of  these  has  been  greatly 
admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  style  and  the  energy  of  its  expressions; 
it  may  be  seen  in  the  last  edition  of  his  '  Essai  sur  l'Eloquence  de  la 
Chaire.'  The  memory  of  Vincent  de  Paul  was  consecrated  by  a  cere- 
mony, known  in  the  church  of  home  by  the  name  of  Beatification,  by 
Benedict  XIII.,  on  the  14th  of  August  1729,  and  he  was  canonised  as 
a  saint  on  the  10th  of  June,  1737,  by  Clement  XII.,  who  appointed 
19th  July  as  the  day  of  his  festival  in  the  Roman  calendar. 

The  name  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  stands  deservedly  high  in  the  list 
of  benefactors  of  mankind.  His  entire  life  was  devoted  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  best  interests  of  humanity  ;  he  was  a  constant  actor 
on  the  ever  recurring  scene  of  sickne-s  and  suffering,  poverty  and 
crime,  and  his  presence  was  always  attended  by  consolation  and  relief 
to  their  victims.  Men  of  all  creeds  and  persuasions  have  rendered 
homage  to  his  worth,  and  the  members  of  his  own  church  have  ascribed 
to  his  relics  the  power  of  working  miracles.  The  greatest  miracle 
however  was  himself,  and  the  mighty  works  of  which  he  was  the 
instrument :  the  many  hospitals  which  he  founded,  the  religious  com- 
munities which  he  established,  the  missionaries  whom  he  sent  abroad, 
the  vast  sums  of  money  which  he  caused  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor 
and  sick,  his  untiring  activity  in  ministering  to  their  wants,  his  dis- 
interestedness aud  self-devotion,  his  evangelical  patience  and  religious 
resignation  ;  above  all,  his  genuine  humility,  which,  while  it  shed  lustre 
on  those  of  his  charitable  deeds  which  are  known,  has  caused  a  large 
proportion  of  them  to  be  unknown  and  unwritten,  save  in  the 
records  of  the  book  of  life  ; — these,  it  must  be  allowed  by  all,  are  the 
real  miracles  on  which  stands  the  fame  of  this  apostolical  man. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  writings  he  has  left : — 1,  '  Ilegula?  seu 
Constitutiones  communes  Congregationis  Missionis,'  Paris,  1058;  2, 
'  hettre  au  Pape  Alexandre  VII.,  pour  solliciter  la  Canonization  de 
Francois  de  Sales,  princee'veque  de  Geneve;'  3,  '  Conferences  spiri- 
tuelles  pour  l'Explication  des  Regies  des  Sceurs  de  la  Charite,'  Paris, 
8vo,  1820. 

The  two  most  important  biographies  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  are 
those  of  Abelly  ('  Vie  de  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,'  Paris,  2  vols.  8vo,  1839), 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and  Collet  (which  has  been 
translated  from  the  French  by  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  Dublin, 
1840),  who  was  a  member  of  his  community;  there  is  also  a  third,  by 
M.  de  Capefigue,  Paris,  8vo,  1827. 

VINCENT,  WILLIAM,  DC,  was  born  2nd  November,  1739,  in 
the  city  of  London,  where  his  father  carried  on  business,  first  as  a 
packer,  afterwards  as  a  Portugal  merchant,  till  he  lost  all  he  had 
through  the  failures  that  followed  the  Lisbon  earthquake  of  1755,  in 
which  also  his  second  son  perished.  William,  who  was  his  third,  was 
admitted  a  king's  scholar  of  Westminster  school  in  1753,  was  thence 
elected  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1757,  and  in  1701 
took  his  degree  of  B.A.,  and  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  his  college.  The 
next  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  ushers  of  Westminster  school ; 
in  1704  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A. ;  and  in  1771,  having  passed 
through  the  previous  gradations,  he  rose  to  be  second  master  of  the 
school  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Lloyd.  The  same  year  he  was  also 
nominated  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty.  Soon 
after  this  he  married  Miss  Hannah  Wyatt.  In  1770  he  took  his 
degree  of  D.D.  In  1778  he  was  presented  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Westminster  to  the  vicarage  of  Longdon  in  Worcestershire;  but  this 
living  he  resigned,  after  having  held  it  about  half  a  year,  on  being  col- 
lated by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  united  rectoiies  of  All- 
hallows  the  Great  aud  Less,  in  Thames-street,  London.  At  length,  in 
1788,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Vincent  succeeded  him  as 
In  ad-master  of  Westminster  School.  I  bis  situation  he  continued  to 
hold,  discharging  its  duties  with  distinguished  ability,  till,  on  the 
rauslation  of  Bishop  Horsley  from  the  see  of  Rochester  to  that  of 
t.  Asaph  in  1802,  he  was  nominated  by  the  crown  the  bishop's  sue-  . 
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cessor  in  the  deanery  of  Westminster,  having  already  been  presented 
to  a  prebend  in  that  church  the  year  before.  In  1803  the  rectory  of 
St.  John's,  Westminster,  which  is  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter, 
having  become  vacant,  and  the  nomination  falling  to  his  turn,  he  took 
that  living  for  himself  and  resigned  Allhallows,  which  however  he 
obtained  for  his  eldest  son.  Finally,  in  1805,  he  exchanged  St.  John's 
for  the  rectory  of  Islip  in  Oxfordshire,  the  patronage  of  which  also 
belongs  to  the  church  of  Westminster.  He  died  at  his  residence  in 
Westminster,  on  the  21st  of  December  1815. 

Dr.  Vincent's  first  publication  was  an  anonymous  '  Letter  to  Dr. 
Richard  Watson,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge  (after- 
wards Bishop  of  Llandaff),  occasioned  by  his  Sermon  preached  before 
the  University,'  8vo,  London,  1780.  It  was  an  attack  upon  certain 
political  principles  announced  in  Watson's  printed  sermon.  This  was 
followed  by  'A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Charity 
Children  at  St.  Paul's,'  4  to,  1784  :  'Considerations  on  Parochial  Music,' 
8vo,  1787;  'A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the 
Sous  of  the  Clergy,'  4to,  1789 ;  and  '  A  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Marj;a» 
ret's,  Westminster,  for  the  Grey-coat  School  of  the  Parish,'  8vo,  1792, 
This  last  discourse,  which  was  another  proclamation  and  defence  of  its 
author's  strong  conservative  politics,  was  printed  at  the  request  of  the 
Association  against  Republicans  and  Levellers,  by  whom,  it  is  said,  above 
twenty  thousand  copies  of  it  wore  distributed.  In  1793  Dr.  Vincent 
published  a  short  Latin  tract  entitled  '  De  Legione  Manliana,  Quaestio 
ex  Livio  desumpta,'  &c,  4to.  It  is  an  explanation  of  what  had 
appeared  to  be  au  irreconcileable  difference  between  the  account  of 
the  Roman  legion  given  by  Polybius  (book  vi.,  c.  1)  and  what  is  said 
by  Livy  (book  viii.,  c.  8)  about  a  manoeuvre  of  the  consul  T.  Maulins 
in  his  battle  with  the  Latins  at  the  foot  of  Mouut  Vesuvius,  a.u.  413. 
His  next  publication,  which  appeared  in  1794,  was  a  tract  in  8vo, 
entitled  '  The  Origination  of  the  Greek  Verb,  an  Hypothesis.'  Singu- 
larly enough,  in  the  same  week  in  which  this  performance  issued  from 
the  press  in  Loudon,  there  appeared  at  Edinburgh  a  volume  of  a  new 
edition  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  in  which,  in  an  article  on 
Philology,  was  given  a  view  of  the  origination  of  the  inflections  of  the 
Greek  verb  almost  identical  with  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Vincent.  The 
author  of  the  Ediuburgh  article  was  David  Doig,  LL.D.,  a  very  remark- 
able man,  then  master  of  the  grammar-school  of  Stirling,  where  lie 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  in  1800.  Vincent  immediately  sought 
out  Doig,  and  although,  we  believe,  they  never  met,  they  became 
friends  through  the  medium  of  an  epistolary  correspondence.  Vin- 
cent's speculation  extended  and  put  into  a  new  shape,  was  reproduced 
the  following  year,  1795,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Greek  Verb  analyzed, 
an  Hypothesis.' 

In  1797  appeared,  in  a  quarto  volume,  the  first  of  the  works  which 
have  principally  established  Dr.  Vincent's  reputation,  '  The  Voyage  of 
Nearchus  to  the  Euphrates,  collected  from  the  original  journal  pre- 
served by  Arrian.'  [Nearchus.]  This  was  followed  in  1800  by  '  The 
Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  part  first,  containing  an  Account  of 
the  Navigation  of  the  Antients  from  the  Sea  of  Suez  to  the  Coast  of 
Zanguebar,  with  Dissertations.'  The  Second  Part,  containing  the  navi- 
gation from  the  Gulf  of  .dSlaoa  to  the  inland  of  Ceylon,  appeared  in 
1805;  aud  both  the  Nearchus  and  Periplus  were  republished  together, 
in  two  volumes  quarto,  in  1807,  under  the  title  of  '  The  History  of  the 
Commerce  aud  Navigation  of  the  Autients  in  the  Indian  Ocean.'  A 
Supplemental  volume,  containing  the  Greek  text  of  the  two  voyages, 
was  afterwards  added,  with  au  English  translation  and  also  part  of 
Arrian's  Indian  History.  This  work  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  to  ancient  geography  that  modern  scholarship  has 
produced. 

Dr.  Vincent  contributed  several  valuable  articles  to  the  '  Classical 
Journal,'  and  he  was  also  a  frequent  writer  in  the  'British  Critic'  till 
near  the  close  of  his  life.  He  printed,  but  did  not  publish,  a  letter  in 
French,  addressed  to  M.  Barbie"  du  Bocage,  who  had  attacked  his 
'  Nearchus.'  His  only  other  separate  publications  were,  'A  Defence  of 
Public  Education,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath,'  Svo, 
1802;  and  'A  Sermon  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Day  of  General  Thanksgiving  for  Peace,'  4to,  the  same  year.  The 
'Defence  of  Public  Education,'  which  he  wrote  and  published  imme- 
diately before  terminating  his  connection  with  the  Westminster 
School,  was  an  answer  to  certain  attacks  recently  made  on  the  system 
of  our  public  schools,  which  was  charged  with  a  neglect  of  religious 
instruction.  One  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  attack  was  Dr. 
O'Beirne,  the  prelate  to  whom  Vincent  addressed  his  '  Defence,'  which 
passed  rapidly  through  three  editions.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
only  one  of  his  publications  from  which  he  ever  derived  any  pecuniary 
profit ;  he  presented  what  he  got  from  it  to  his  wife  as  the  first-fruits 
of  his  authorship.  It  was  to  this  publication  also  that  he  was  indebted 
for  the  deanery  of  Westminster,  which  was  given  him  by  Mr.  Adding- 
ton,  then  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  avowedly  as  an  expression  of  hi3 
admiration  of  the  Defence  of  Public  Schools.  When  Vincent  repub- 
lished his  Nearchus  and  the  Periplus,  in  1809,  he  dedicated  the  work 
to  his  patron,  then  become  Lord  Sidmouth. 

By  his  wife,  who  died  in  1807,  Dr.  Vincent  had  two  sons,  the  Rev. 
W.  St.  Andrew  Vincent  and  George  Giles  Vincent,  Esq.  The  history 
of  his  life  has  been  given  at  ample  length  by  his  friend  Archdeacon 
Nares,  in  a  communication  printed  in  the  26th  and  27th  Nos.  of  the 
'  Classical  J ourual.' 
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VI'NCI,  LIONA'linO  DA,  ono  of  tho  most  accomplished  men  of  an 
accomplished  age,  and  for  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  yet  uurivallod,  was  born  at  the  Cartel  da  Vinci  in  tho  Val 
d'Arno  btlow  Florence,  in  1452.  His  father  Pietro  da  Vinci,  of  whom 
he  was  a  natural  sou,  was  a  notary,  and  in  tho  year  1481  notary  to  the 
signory  of  Florence  Ho  had  three  wives,  but  hifl  son  Lionardo  was 
born  before  his  first  marriage,  in  his  twenty-third  yoar;  the  mother  of 
Liouardo  is  not  known.  Lionardo  evinced  as  a  boy  remarkably  quick 
abilities  for  everything  that  he  turned  his  attention  to,  but  more  par- 
ticularly for  arithmetic,  music,  and  drawing  ;  li is  drawings  appeared 
to  be  something  wonderful  to  his  father,  who  showed  them  to  Andrea 
Verrocchio.  This  celebrated  artist  was  likewise  surprised  to  see  such 
productions  from  an  uninstructod  hand,  and  willingly  took  Lionardo 
as  a  pupil ;  but  he  was  soon  much  more  astonished  when  he  perceived 
the  rapid  progress  his  pupil  made  ;  ho  felt  his  own  inferiority,  and 
when  Lionardo  paiutcd  an  angel  in  a  picture  of  the  Baptism  of 
Christ,  bo  superior  to  the  other  figures,  that  it  made  the  inferiority  of 
Verrocchio  apparent  to  all,  he  gave  up  painting  from  that  time  for 
ever.  This  picture  is  now  in  the  academy  of  Florence.  The  first 
original  picture  of  Liouardo's  mentioned  by  Vasari,  was  the  so-called 
Botella  del  Fico,  a  round  board  of  fig-trei',  upon  which  his  father 
requested  him  to  paiut  something  for  one  of  his  tenant?.  Lionardo, 
wishing  to  astonish  his  father  determined  to  execute  something  extra- 
ordinary that  should  produce  the  effect  of  the  head  of  Medusa  ;  and 
having  prepared  the  rotella  and  covered  it  with  plaster,  he  collected 
almost  every  kind  of  reptile  and  composed  from  them  a  monster  of 
most  horrible  appearance;  it  seemed  alive,  its  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  it 
appeared  to  breathe  destruction  from  its  open  mouth.  It  had  tho 
desired  effect  upon  his  father,  who  thought  it  so  wonderful  that  he 
carried  it  immediately  to  a  picture  dealer  of  Florence,  sold  it  for  a 
hundred  ducats,  and  purchased  for  a  trifle  an  ordinary  piece,  which  he 
sent  to  his  tenant.  This  curious  production  was  afterwards  sold  to  the 
duke  of  Milan  for  three  hundred  ducats. 

Although  Lionardo  devoted  himself  enthusiastically  to  painting, 
he  appears  to  have  found  time  also  to  study  many  other  arts  aud 
sciences — sculpture,  architecture,  engineering,  and  mechanics  gene- 
rally, botany,  anatomy,  mathematics,  and  astronomy ;  he  was  also  a 
poet  and  an  excellent  extempore  performer  on  the  lyre.  He  was  not 
only  a  student  in  these  branches  of  knowledge,  but  a  master.  His 
acquirements  cannot  be  better  told  than  in  his  own  words,  in  a  letter 
to  Ludovico  il  Moro,  duke  of  Milan,  when  he  offered  him  his  services: 
— "Most  Illustrious  Signor — Having  seen  and  sufficiently  considered 
the  specimens  of  all  those  who  repute  themselves  inventors  and 
makers  of  instruments  of  war,  and  found  them  nothing  out  of  the 
common  way  :  I  am  willing,  without  derogating  from  the  merit  of 
another,  to  explain  to  your  excellency  the  secrets  which  I  possess  ;  and 
I  hope  at  fit  opportunities  to  be  enabled  to  give  proofs  of  my  efficiency 
in  all  the  following  matters,  which  I  will  now  only  briefly  mention. 

"  1.  I  have  means  of  making  bridges  extremely  light  and  portable, 
both  for  the  pursuit  of  or  the  retreat  from  an  enemy;  and  others  that 
Bhall  be  very  strong  and  fire-proof,  and  easy  to  fix  aud  take  up  again. 
And  I  have  means  to  burn  and  destroy  those  of  the  enemy. 

"  2.  In  case  of  a  siege,  I  can  remove  the  water  from  the  ditches ; 
make  scaling-ladders  and  all  other  necessary  instruments  for  such  an 
expedition. 

"3.  If  through  the  height  of  the  fortifications  or  the  strength  of 
the  position  of  any  place,  it  cannot  be  effectually  bombarded,  I  have 
means  of  destroying  aDy  such  fortress,  provided  it  be  not  built  upon 
stone. 

"  4.  I  can  also  make  bombs  most  convenient  and  portable,  which 
shall  cause  great  confusion  and  loss  to  the  enemy. 

"  5.  I  can  arrive  at  any  (place  1)  by  means  of  excavations  and  crooked 
and  narrow  ways  made  without  any  noise,  even  where  it  is  required  to 
pass  under  ditches  or  a  river. 

"  6.  I  can  also  construct  covered  waggon3  which  shall  be  proof 
against  any  force,  aud  entering  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy  will 
break  any  number  of  meD,  and  make  way  for  the  infantry  to  follow 
without  hurt  or  impediment. 

"  7.  I  can  also,  it'  necessary,  make  bombs,  mortars,  or  field-pieces  of 
beautiful  aud  useful  shapes  quite  out  of  the  common  method. 

"  8.  If  bombs  cannot  be  brought  to  bear,  I  can  make  crossbows, 
ballistae,  and  other  most  efficient  instruments  ;  indeed  I  can  construct 
fit  machines  of  offence  for  any  emergency  whatever. 

"  9.  For  naval  operations  also  I  can  construct  many  instruments  both 
of  offence  and  defence  :  I  can  make  vessels  that  shall  be  bomb-proof. 

"10.  In  times  of  peace  I  think  I  can  as  well  as  any  other  make 
designs  of  buildings  for  public  or  for  private  purposes;  I  can  also 
convey  water  from  one  place  to  another. 

"  I  will  also  undertake  any  work  in  sculpture,  in  marble,  in  bronze, 
or  in  terra-cotta  :  likewise  in  painting  I  can  do  what  can  be  done  as 
well  as  any  man,  be  he  who  he  may. 

"I  can  execute  the  bronze  horses  to  bo  erected  to  the  memory  and 
glory  of  your  illustrious  father,  and  the  renowned  house  of  Sforza. 

"And  if  some  of  the  above  things  should  appear  to  any  one  im- 
practicable and  impossible,  I  am  prepared  to  make  experiments  in 
your  park  or  in  any  other  place  in  which  it  may  please  your  Excel- 
lency, to  whom  I  most  humbly  recommend  myself,"  &c. 

There  is  no  dato  to  this  letter,  but  it  was  probably  written  about 
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1483,  or  perhaps  earlier;  it  is  written  from  right  to  left,  as  are  all  the 
manuscripts  of  Lionardo,  and  is  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan. 
Tho  duko  took  Lionardo  into  his  service,  with  a  salary  of  500  scudi 
per  annum.  Why  he  chose  to  leave  Florence  is  not  known  :  he  had 
mado  several  propositions  for  the  improvement  of  the  city  and  tho 
state,  which  were  not  listened  to.  This  however  may  have  had  no 
such  influence  upon  him  as  to  make  him  leave  Florence.  One  of  his 
propositions  was  to  convert  the  river  Arno,  from  Florence  to  Pisa,  into 
a  canal. 

Though  Lionardo  devoted  more  time  to  painting  than  to  anything 
else,  he  did  not  make  many  designs  before  he  went  to  Milan.  The 
following  are  mentioned  by  Vasari :  a  cartoon  of  Adam  and  Eve,  for 
the  king  of  Portugal,  to  be  worked  in  tapestry  in  Flanders;  it  was 
considered  in  its  time  to  have  been  the  best  work  that  had  ever  been 
produced :  a  painting  of  tho  Madonna,  in  which  there  was  a  vase  of 
flowers  admirably  painted  ;  it  was  afterwards  purchased  at  a  great 
price  by  l'ope  Clement  VII. :  a  design  of  Neptune,  drawn  in  his  car 
by  sea-horses,  surrounded  by  tritons  and  mi  rmaid.",  with  other  uccex. 
saries  :  and  the  head  of  an  Angel,  which  was  in  the  Palazzo  Vccchio. 
Da  Vinci's  application  was  indefatigable  ;  he  sketcned  from  memory 
striking  faces  that  he  saw  in  the  streets;  witnessed  trials  and  execu- 
tions for  the  sake  of  studying  expression;  invited  people  of  the 
labouring  class  to  sup  with  him,  told  them  ridiculous  stories,  and 
drew  their  faces ;  some  of  these  drawings  were  published  by  Clarke, 
in  1786,  from  drawings  by  Hollar,  taken  from  the  Portland  Museum. 
He  painted  also  before  he  went  to  Milan  the  Medusa's  Head,  now  in 
the  Florentine  gallery.  The  silly  story  told  by  Vasari  that  the  duke  of 
Milan  invited  Lionardo  to  go  and  play  the  lyre  and  f-iug  to  him,  is  an 
imputation  on  the  common  sense  of  the  duke,  that  he  could  send,  and 
an  insult  on  the  manly  character  of  the  paiuter  that  he  could  accept, 
such  an  invitation.  Lionardo  doea  not  even  mention  music  in  his 
letter  to  Ludovico,  although  ho  was  accounted  the  best  performer  on 
the  lyre  of  his  age.  In  Milan,  besides  performing  many  and  various 
services  for  the  duke,  Lionardo  established  for  him  an  academy  of  the 
arts  about  1485,  and  formed  a  great  school.  His  first  public  work  in 
the  arts  was  tiie  model  of  a  bronzo  equestrian  statue  of  Francesco 
Sforza,  mentioned  in  his  letter.  He  painted  also  for  Ludovico  por- 
traits of  his  two  favourites,  Cecilia  Gallerani  and  Lucrezia  Crevelli : 
there  is  a  copy  of  the  former  in  the  Milanese  gallery ;  the  second  is 
said  to  be  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris  (No.  1091). 

When  the  duke  went  to  meet  Charles  VIII.  at  Pavia  in  1491,  Lio- 
nardo accompanied  him,  and  he  took  that  opportunity  of  studying 
anatomy  with  the  celebrated  Marc  Antonio  della  Torre,  with  whom  he 
became  on  very  friendly  terms.  Lionardo  made  many  anatomical 
drawings  in  red  chalk  for  Della  Torre;  and  Dr.  Hunter,  who  ex- 
amined some  of  them  in  one  of  the  royal  collections  in  London,  sava 
in  his  Lectures,  published  in  1784,  that  they  are  most  minutely  cor- 
rect. About  the  year  1495  Lionardo  wrote  a  treatise  upon  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  duke,  but 
it  is  now  lost. 

All  the  various  works  executed  or  written  by  Lionardo  da  Vinci 
cannot  be  mentioned  in  a  short  notice.  The  bare  enumeration  of  the 
titles  alone  of  his  treatises,  of  which  he  wrote  several  at  this  period, 
would  occupy  much  space.  In  1496  he  painted  a  picture  of  tho 
Nativity,  which  Ludovico  presented  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  tho 
same  year,  at  Pavia  ;  it  is  now  in  the  gallery  at  Vienna. 

In  1497  he  commenced  his  celebrated  painting  of  the  Last  Supper, 
on  a  wall  of  the  refectory  of  the  Dominican  convent  of  the  Madonna 
delle  Grazie.  This  work,  the  greatest  that  had  then  appeared,  was 
copied  several  times  while  it  was  in  a  good  state,  and  it  is  well  known 
from  Frey's,  Morghen's,  and  other  numerous  engravings  of  it.  One  of 
the  best  copies  is  that  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  London,  made  bv 
"Marco  Oggione,  purchased  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  in  Itily  :  there  are 
twelve  old  copies  still  extant.  It  was  restored  by  Bellotti  in  1 726. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  original  work  remaining  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  except  the  heads  of  three  apostles,  which  were  very  faint: 
it  was  nearly  destroyed  about  fifty  years  after  it  was  painted ;  and 
some  French  soldiers  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution  finished  its  de- 
struction by  amusing  themselves  with  firing  at  the  various  heads  in  it. 
It  was  painted  in  some  new  manner  in  oil,  and  its  rapid  decay  has 
been  attributed  to  the  imperfect  or  bad  vehicles  used  by  Lionardo. 
This  was  the  last  work  of  importance  in  painting  which  Lionardo 
executed  in  Milan.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  that  place  without  having 
cast  his  great  equestrian  statue  of  Ludovico's  father,  Francesco  Sforza : 
the  mould  was  ready,  and  he  was  waiting  only  for  the  metal ;  but  this 
Ludovico  was  not  able  to  give  him  ;  he  required  200,000  pounds  of 
bronze.  The  affairs  of  the  duke  were  in  so  bad  a  state  that  he  could 
not  even  pay  Lionardo  his  salary,  which,  in  1499,  was  two  years  in 
arrear ;  but  he  made  him  a  present  of  a  small  freehold  estate  near  the 
Porta  Vercellina.  After  the  duke's  flight  from  Milan  in  that  year, 
before  Louis  XII.  of  France,  Lionardo  had  no  longer  any  reason  for 
staying  there;  but  when  he  saw  his  works  destroyed  by  the  French, 
who  broke  up  his  model  for  the  statue  of  Francesco  Sforza,  he  left  the 
place  in  disgust,  and  returned  to  Florence  in  the  year  1500,  accom- 
panied by  his  favourite  scholar  and  assistant,  Salhi,  and  his  friend  Luca 
Paciolo.  He  was  well  received  by  Pietro  Soderini,  the  gonfaloniere, 
who  had  him  enrolled  in  the  list  of  artists  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  fixed  an  annual  pension  upon  him.    His  first  great  work 
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was  the  cartoon  of  St.  Anno,  for  the  cliurch  of  the  Annuuzi;ita,  a  work 
which  created  an  extraordinary  sensation,  but  Lionardo  never  executed 
it  in  colours.  He  made  also  about  the  same  time  the  celebrated 
portrait  of  the  Madonna  Lisa,  the  wife  of  Francesco  del  Giocondo,  a 
work  that  has  been  praised  perhaps  more  than  it  deserves ;  it  is 
infinitely  inferior  in  style  and  execution  to  his  own  portrait  at  Flo- 
rence. Francis  I.  of  Franco  gave  4000  gold  crowns  for  it,  and  it  is 
now  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 

In  1502  he  was  appointed  his  architect  and  chief-engineer  by  Cesare 
Borgia,  captain-general  of  the  pope's  army,  and  he  visited  In  that  year 
many  parts  of  the  Roman  states  in  his  official  capacity  ;  but  in  1503, 
after  the  death  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  he  was  again  in  Florence,  and 
was  employed  by  Soderini  to  paint  one  end  of  the  council-hall  of  the 
Palazzo  Vecclrio.  Da  Vinci  selected  for  this  purpose  the  battle  in 
which  the  Milanese  general,  Nicolo  Picinino,  was  defeated  by  the 
Florentines  at  Anghiari,  near  Borgo  San  Sepulchro.  This  compo- 
sition, of  which  Lionardi  made  only  the  cartoon  of  a  part,  was  called 
the  '  Battle  of  the  Standard  : '  it  represents  a  group  of  horsemen  con- 
tending for  a  standard,  with  various  accessories.  Vasari  praises  the 
beauty  and  anatomical  correctness  of  the  horses,  and  the  costume  of 
the  soldiers.  Da  Vinci  is  said  to  have  left  this  work  unfinished,  on 
account  of  jealousy  of  the  more  masterly  and  interesting  design  of  the 
rival  cartoon  of  the  young  Michel  Angelo  for  the  same  place.  In  1507 
Lionardo  again  visited  Milan,  and  painted  in  that  year,  in  an  apart- 
ment in  the  palace  of  the  Melzi  at  Vaprio,  a  large  Madonna  and  Child, 
which  is  in  part  still  extant.  He  painted  about  the  same  time  also 
the  portrait  of  the  general  of  Louis  XII.  in  Italy,  Giangiacopo  Triulzio, 
which  is  now  in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  He  visited  it  again  in  1512, 
and  painted  two  portraits  of  the  young  Duke  Maximilian,  the  son  of 
Ludovico  il  Moro.  He  again  left  it  in  1514,  with  several  of  his  com- 
panions, and  set  out,  by  Florence,  for  Rome,  on  the  24th  of  September 
of  that  year.  He  arrived  at  Rome  in  the  train  of  the  Duke  Giuliano 
de'  Medici,  the  brother  of  Leo  X.,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  the 
pope.  Leo  at  first  took  little  notice  of  Lionardo,  but  upon  seeing  a 
picture  of  the  Holy  Family  which  he  had  painted  for  Baldassare  Turini 
<la  Pescia,  the  pope's  almoner,  he  gave  hiui  a  commission  to  execute 
some  works  for  him.  Seeing  howevtr  a  great  apparatus,  and  hearing 
that  the  painter  was  about  to  make  varnishes,  Leo  said,  "Dear  mp, 
this  man  will  never  do  anything,  for  he  begins  to  think  of  the  finishing 
of  his  work  before  the  commencement."  This  want  of  courtesy  in  the 
pope,  and  the  circumstance  of  his  sending  for  Michel  Angelo  to  Rome, 
offended  Da  Vinci,  and  he  left  Home  in  disgust,  and  set  out  for  Pavia, 
to  enter  into  the  service  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  known  to  be  a  great 
patron  of  the  arts,  and  to  have  a  great  esteem  for  Da  Vinci,  some  of 
whose  works  he  possessed.  Francis  received  him  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  and  took  him  into  his  service,  with  an  annual  salary  of  700 
crowns.  Da  Vinci  accompanied  him  to  Bologna,  where  he  went  to 
meet  Leo  X.,  and  afterwards,  in  the  beginning  of  1516,  he  went  with 
him  to  France,  whither,  if  it  had  been  possible,  Francis  would  have 
also  taken  the  famed  picture  of  the  '  Last  Supper,'  but  it  could  not  be 
removed  from  the  wall,  upon  which  it  was  directly  painted. 

Da  Vinci's  health  after  he  left  Italy  was  so  enfeebled  that  he  exe- 
cuted little  or  nothing  more.  Francis  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to 
colour  his  cartoon  of  St.  Anne,  which  he  had  brought  with  him ;  nor 
did  he  show  himself  at  all  disposed  to  commence  any  new  work  which 
would  require  the  exertion  of  his  energies.  His  health  gradually  grew 
worse,  and  he  died  at  Clou,  near  Amboise,  the  2nd  of  May,  1519,  aged 
sixty-seven,  not  seventy-five,  as  Vasari  and  others  after  him  have 
stated.  Vasari  relates,  that  he  died  in  the  arms  of  Francis  I.,  who 
happened  to  be  on  a  visit  to  him  in  his  chamber  when  he  was  seized 
with  a  paroxysm  which  ended  in  his  death.  Amoretti,  in  his  Life  of 
Lionardo.  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  this  story  of  Vasari's  is  a  fiction, 
but  the  reasons  he  gives  for  his  opinion  do  not  in  any  way  tend  to 
prove  it  such.  Lionardo's  will  and  many  other  documents  concerning 
him  are  still  extant  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  where  his 
manuscripts  are  likewise  preserved.  Lionardo  was  a  man  of  proud 
disposition,  of  very  sumptuous  habits,  and  of  a  remarkably  handsome 
person,  which  he  always  took  great  care  to  adorn  with  the  most  costly 
attire  ;  in  his  youth  also  he  was  a  great  horseman.  From  the  manner 
in  which  he  always  lived,  his  means  must  have  been  great,  yet  the  rate 
of  payment  he  received  upon  some  occasions  was  very  small,  his  salary 
when  employed  by  the  gonfaloniere  Soderini  was  fifteen  gold  florins 
per  month  ;  but  he  was  possessed  of  some  property  which  he  inherited 
from  his  family — from  his  father  and  an  uncle  ;  the  estate  also  which 
was  given  to  him  by  Ludovico  il  Moro,  though  small,  may  still  have 
been  of  considerable  benefit  to  him ;  he  had  likewise  an  estate  at 
Fiesole.  Half  of  the  former  he  left  to  his  servant  Da  Vilanis,  and  the 
other  half,  with  the  house,  to  Salai,  Lis  favourite  assistant;  the  latter 
to  his  brothers.  His  library  manuscripts,  his  wardrobe  at  Cloux,  and 
all  things  relating  to  his  art,  he  bequeathed  to  his  scholar  and  executor, 
Francesco  Melzi.  The  furniture  of  his  house  at  Clou,  near  Amboise, 
he  bequeathed  to  Da  Vilanis. 

This  great  painter  had  three  different  styles  of  execution.  His  first 
was  much  in  the  dry  manner  of  Verrocchio,  but  with  a  greater  round- 
ness of  form.  His  second  was  that  style  which  particularly  charac- 
terises what  is  termed  the  school  of  Da  Vinci ;  it  consists  in  an 
extreme  softness  of  execution,  combined  with  great  roundness  and 
depth  of  chiaroscuro,  together  with  a  fulness  of  design  :  in  this  style 


are  the  works  which  he  executed  in  Milan.  His  third  differed  little 
in  essentials  from  his  second,  but  was  characterised  by  a  greater  free- 
dom of  execution  and  less  formality  of  composition  :  of  this  style  the 
best  specimen  is  his  own  portrait  in  the  Florentine  gallery,  a  work 
equal  in  every  respect  to  the  finest  portraits  of  Titian. 

No  man  borrowed  less  from  other  men  than  Lionardo  Da  Vinci;  he 
might  almost  be  called  the  inventor  of  chiaroscuro,  in  which,  and  in 
design,  he  was,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  without  a  rival.  Both 
Fra  Bartolomco  in  his  tone  and  mellowness,  and  Michel  Angelo  in  his 
grandeur  of  design,  were  anticipated  by  Vinci.  Previous  to  Fra 
Bartolomco,  Michel  Angelo,  and  Baffaelle,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  those  of  Masaccio,  no  works  had  appeared  that  could  in  any  respect 
be  compared  with  those  of  Da  Vinci.  Lionardo's  works  are  not 
numerous ;  his  occupations  were  too  various  to  allow  him  to  paint 
many  pictures.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  works  attri- 
buted to  him  in  various  galleries  are  the  productions  of  his  scholars 
or  imitators,  as  Bernardino  Luino,  Francesco  Melzi,  and  Andrea  Salai, 
or  Marco  Oggioni,  Gian  Antonio  Beltraffio,  Cesare  da  Sesto,  Pietro 
Ricci,  Lorenzo  Lotto,  Niccolo  Appiano,  and  others.  The  picture  in 
the  National  Gallery,  of  Christ  Disputing  with  the  Doctors,  is  one  of 
these  doubtful  works,  or  perhaps  undoubtedly  not  the  work  of 
Lionardo. 

Of  Lionardo's  numerous  treatises  few  have  been  published.  The 
best  known  is  that  on  painting,  '  Tratato  della  Pittura,'  of  which 
several  editions  have  been  published ;  it  has  been  twice  translated 
into  English.  In  1651  a  very  splendid  edition  was  published  at  Paris 
by  Du  Fresne,  with  engravings  from  drawings  by  Nicholas  Poussin. 
The  work  is  divided  into  365  short  chapters,  and  contains  such  a  mass 
of  instruction  that  subsequent  writers  have  had  to  do  little  more  than 
reiterato  in  different  words  the  precepts  of  Da  Vinci.  Lionardo's 
greatest  literary  distinction  however  i3  derived,  says  Mr.  Hallam, 
"from  those  short  fragments  of  his  unpublished  writings  that  appeared 
not  many  years  since,  and  which,  according  at  least  to  our  common 
estimate  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  are  more  like  revelations  of 
physical  truths  vouchsafed  to  a  single  mind,  than  the  superstructure 
of  its  reasoning  upon  any  established  basis.  The  discoveries  which 
made  Galileo,  and  Kepler,  and  Maestlin,  and  Maurolicus,  and  Castelli, 
and  other  names  illustrious,  the  system  of  Copernicus,  the  very  theories 
of  recent  geologers,  are  anticipated  by  Da  Viuci  within  the  compass  of 
a  few  pages,  not  perhaps  in  the  most  precise  language,  or  on  the  most 
conclusive  reasoning,  but  so  as  to  strike  us  with  something  like  the 
awe  of  preternatural  knowledge.  In  an  age  of  so  much  dogmatism, 
he  first  laid  down  the  grand  principle  of  Bacon,  that  experiment  and 
observation  must  be  the  guides  to  just  theory  in  the  investigation  of 
nature.  If  any  doubt  could  be  harboured,  not  as  to  the  right  of 
Lionardo  da  Vinci  to  stand  as  the  first  name  of  the  15th  century, 
which  is  beyond  all  doubt,  but  as  to  his  originality  in  so  many  dis- 
coveries, which  probably  no  one  man,  especially  in  such  circumstances, 
has  ever  made,  it  must  be  on  an  hypothesis,  not  very  untenable,  that 
some  parts  of  physical  science  had  already  attained  a  height  which 
mere  books  do  not  record."  The  extracts  alluded  to  above  were  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1797,  by  Venturi,  in  an  essay  entitled  '  Essai  sur  les 
Ouvrages  Physico-Mathdmatiques  de  Leonard  da  Vinci,  avec  des  Frag- 
mens  tires  de  ses  Manuscrits  apportes  d'ltalie.'  These  manuscripts 
were  afterwards  restored  to  Milan,  where  they  are  still  preserved 
under  the  name  of  the  '  Codice  Atlantico.'  It  is  said  that  Napoleon  I. 
carried  these  and  Petrarch's  'Virgil'  to  hi3  hotel  himself,  not  allowing 
any  one  to  touch  them,  exclaiming  with  delight,  "  Questi  sono  miei" 
(these  are  mine).  They  were  collected  together  by  the  Cavaliere 
Pompeo  LeoDi,  who  procured  most  of  them  from  Mazzenta,  who  had 
them  from  th-3  heirs  of  Francesco  Melzi,  to  whom  Lionardo  bequeathed 
them.  They  came  eventually  into  the  hands  of  Count  Galeazzo 
Arconauti,  to  whom  James  I.  of  England  is  said  to  have  offered 
3000  Spanish  doubloons  for  them  (nearly  10,0002.),  but  this  patriotic 
nobleman  refused  the  money,  and  presented  them  to  the  Ambrosian 
Library. 

(Vasari,  Vite  de'  Pittori,  <kc. ;  Lomazzo,  Idea  del  Tempio  della 
Pittura,  &c. ;  Amoretti,  Memorie  Storiche  su  la  Rita,  gli  Studi,  e  It 
Opere  di  Lionardo  da  Vinci  ;  Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica,  &c.  ;  Gaye, 
Cartcggio  inedito  d'Artisti;  Brown,  Life  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  die; 
Hallam,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  &c.) 

VINER,  CHARLES,  is  known  as  the  compiler  of  'A  General  and 
Complete  Abridgment  of  Law  and.  Equity,'  24  vols,  folio,  1741-51,  and 
as  the  founder  of  the  Vinerian  Professorship  of  Common  Law  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  When  or  where  he  was  born  has  not  been 
recorded.  The  'Abridgment'  was  printed  at  his  own  house,  at  Alder- 
shott.  The  24th  volume  is  an  Index,  by  a  Gentleman  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  It  appears  to  have  occupied  only  ten  year3  in  printing,  but 
Viner  was  probably  occupied  many  years  previously  in  preparation. 
Blackstone  says  he  was  half  a  century  about  it.  This  stupendous 
work  was  reprinted  in  24  vols.  roy.  Svo,  1792-94,  and  was  followed  by 
6  supplemental  volumes,  roy.  8vo,  1799-1806,  the  compilers  of  which 
were  James  Edward  Watson,  Samuel  Comyn,  James  Sedgwick,  Henry 
Alcock,  John  Wyatt,  James  Humphreys,  Alexander  Anstruther,  and 
Michael  Nolan.  Viner  died  on  the  5th  of  June  1756,  at  his  house, 
Aldershott,  Hampshire. 

Viner  having  resolved  to  dedicate  the  bulk  of  his  property,  as  he 
himself  states,  "to  the  benefit  of  posterity  and  the  perpetual  service 
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of  his  country,"  bequeathed  by  bis  will,  dated  December  20,  1755, 
about  12,000i.  to  the  chancellor,  master,  and  scholars  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  to  establish  a  professorship,  and  to  endow  such  fellowships 
and  scholarships  of  Common  Law  in  the  university  as  the  produce  of 
bis  legacy  might  bo  thought  capable  of  supporting.  The  professor  is 
to  read  a  lecture  in  the  English  language  within  a  year  after  his 
admission,  and  a  courso  of  lectures  on  the  laws  of  England  every  year 
in  full  term.  The  courso  is  to  consist  of  at  least  twenty-four  lectures, 
to  be  read  in  one  and  tho  same  terra,  with  such  intervals  that  not 
more  than  four  are  to  be  read  in  a  weok.  As  relates  to  the  reading  of 
the  lectures,  Easter  and  Trinity  terms  are  reckoned  as  one  term. 
There  are  at  present  two  fellowships  with  a  year  each,  and  six 
scholarships  with  30i.  a  year  each,  lioth  fellowships  and  scholarships 
expire  at  the  end  of  ten  years  after  each  election. 

Blackstone  was  elected  the  first  Vinerian  professor.  He  had  com- 
menced his  lectures  on  English  law  in  the  year  1703,  two  years  before 
Viuer  made  his  will,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  Blackstone's 
lectures  gave  Viuer  tho  hint  for  founding  the  professorship.  The 
succession  of  professors  is  as  follows  : — 1758,  William  Blackstone, 
D.C.L.;  1760,  Richard  Chambers,  Knt.,  B.C.L. ;  1777,  Richard  Wood- 
desson,  D.C.L.,  author  of  '  Lectures  on  the  Law  of  England,'  3  vols. 
12iuo;  1793,  James  Blackstone,  D.C.L.;  1824,  Philip  AVilliams,  B.C.L.; 
1843,  John  Robert  Kenyon,  D.C.L. 

VINKT,  ALLXANDRE-RODOLPHE,  was  born  at  Lausanne  on 
the  17th  of  June  1797.  His  father,  who  held  an  official  appointment 
in  his  native  canton,  a  man  of  superior  attainments,  but  a  somewhat 
Btorn  disciplinarian,  was  himself  Alexandre's  earliest  instructor.  Whilo 
still  a  youth,  his  studies  were  chiefly  directed  to  theology,  he  having 
been  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  church ;  but  then,  as  throughout 
lifo,  literature  possessed  for  him  a  predominant  attraction,  and  so 
diligently  had  he  laboured  in  this  field,  that  at  the  age  .of  twenty,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  the  French  language  and  literature  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Basel.  Two  years  later,  1819, die  was  ordained  at  Lau- 
Ranue  a  minister  of  the  protestant  church,  and  the  same  year  he  married ; 
but  he  continued  to  reside  at  Basel,  where  he,  during  the  ensuing 
years,  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  great  religious  move- 
ment or  'revival'  -which  occurred  amongst  the  Swiss  protestant 
churches'.  Besides  various  pamphlets  which  he  put  forth  in  connec- 
tion with  this  movement  and  with  the  proceedings  of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  it,  he  published  in  1826  an  elaborate  'Mdmoire  en  faveur 
de  la  Libertd  des  Cultes,'  and  he  gradually  came  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  evangelical  party. 

M.  Vinet  remained  at  Basel  till  1837  diligently  fulfilling  his  scholas- 
tic duties  as  professor  of  French  literature  and  eloquence,  the  latter 
chair  having  been  created  for  him  in  1835,  aud  in  1829  he  published, 
as  a  text-book  for  his  class,  bis  '  Chrestomathie  Fraucaise,'  a  work  of 
great  taste  and  knowledge,  which,  in  the  later  editions,  consists  of 
3  volumes  :  1,  '  Litterature  de  l'Enfauce,'  2,  'De  1' Adolescence,'  3,  'De 
la  Jeuncsse  et  de  l'Ago  Mur,'  aud  including  a  rapid  but  admirable 
survey  of  French  literature.  In  1S31  the  literary  journal  'Semeur' 
was  commenced,  and  for  several  years  M.  Vinet  was  one  of  its  chief 
contributors;  and  iu  1S37  he  published  a  selection  of  his  essays  con- 
tributed to  it,  with  other  miscellanies,  under  the  title  of  *  Essais 
de  Philosophie  Morale.'  In  1837  Vinet  was  invited  by  the  authori- 
ties to  take  the  chair  of  practical  theology  in  the  academy  of  his 
native  city  of  Lausanne,  and,  with  some  regret  at  leaving  Basel,  he 
accepted  the  invitation.  The  religious  discussions  in  the  canton 
had  decided  the  government  to  appoint  a  commission  of  the  four 
classes  of  clergy  to  draw  up  a  new  constitution  of  the  church,  and  M. 
Vinet  was  chosen  a  delegate  for  the  class  of  Lausanne  aud  Vevay. 
He  took  a  part  in  all  the  protracted  discussions  which  followed,  but 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of  the  majority 
and,  accordingly,  upon  the  promulgation  of  tho  new  constitution 
which  was  to  come  into  operation  iu  1841,  he,  at  the  end  of  1S40, 
formally  seceded  from  the  national  church,  and  resigned  his  professor- 
ship of  theology.  His  opinions  had  in  fact  from  the  publication  of  his 
'Mdmoire  en  faveur  de  la  Libertd  des  Cultes'  in  1826,  been  approxi- 
mating more  aud  more  closely  towards  '  voluntaryism,'  aud  from  this 
time  he  became  a  decided,  and,  among  French  Protestants,  perhaps 
the  most  distinguished  advocate  of  the  entire  separation  of  church  and 
state.  His  matured  views  on  this  subject  he  gave  to  the  world  in 
1842  in  an  '  Eesai  sur  la  manifestation  des  convictions  religieuses,  et 
sur  la  edparation  de  l'flglise  et  de  l'Etat,  euvisagde  comma  consequence 
ndcessaire  et  couime  garantie  du  principe,'  a  work  which  was  translated 
into  English  in  1843  under  the  title  of 'An  Essay  on  the  Profession 
of  Personal  Religious  Conviction,  and  upon  the  Separation  of  Church 
and  State,  considered  with  reference  to  the  Fulfilment  of  that  Duty.' 
But  Vinet  was  far  from  being  the  harsh  or  bigoted  advocate  of 
extreme  opinions.  Whilst  firmly  adhering  to  his  own  views,  he 
exhorted  to  a  wide  tolerance  of  the  honest  convictions  of  others,  aud 
bis  later  years  were  spent  iu  preaching  peace  and  brotherly  love,  and 
seeking  by  the  amenities  of  literature  to  soften  the  asperities  of 
theological  controversy. 

His  last  labour  was  the  elaboration  of  a  constitution  for  the  Free 
Church  of  the  canton  of  Vaud,  formed  by  the  ministers  who  seceded 
from  the  establishment  iu  1845,  and  which  he  induced  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Church  in  1846  to  prepare  the  constitution,  to  adopt 
in  its  integrity.     With  the  Synod  however,  in  which  the  ultimate 


adoption  of  tho  constitution  was  vcBted,  ho  wm  Iohb  succcBhful,  and  the 
material  alterations  there  introduced,  are  Mid  to  have  preyed  M.-verely 
ou  his  frame,  already  enfeebled  by  protracted  ill  health.  Hecontiuucd 
however  with  increased  diligence  his  profe-iMonal  duti>  b  and  literary 
studios  till  his  powers  gave  way  :  he  died  on  the  10th  of  May  1817. 

A  list  of  the  chief  works,  not  already  mentioned,  of  M.  Vinet,  will 
sufficiently  indicate  the  character  of  his  mind  aud  the  range  of  Mi 
pursuits.  Among  his  theological  works  may  be  named  his  '  DLcours 
sur  quelques  sujets  religieux  '  (1831,  of  which  a  fourth  edition 
appeared  in  1845),  and  '  Nouveaux  DiscourB,'  &c.  (1841),  from  which 
two  works  selections  havo  been  translated  into  English  aud  publixbed 
in  America  and  Edinburgh  under  the  title  of  '  Vital  Christianity  ;' 
and  the  posthumous  publications  '  Thdologie  Pastorale,'  and  '  Uomild- 
tique  ou  Thdorie  de  la  prddication,'  of  both  of  which  English  versions 
have  appeared;  'Libertd  religeuse  et  questions  cccldaiastiques :' '  Etudes 
sur  Blaise  Pascal ; '  '  Etudes  Evangdliques,'  and  '  Nouvelles  dtudes 
Evangeliquos,'  which  have  been  rendered  into  English  as  'Gospel 
Studies.'  His  two  chief  literary  works  are  his  'Histoire  do  la  littdraturo 
fraucaise  au  XVIIIe  sie'le,'  2  vols.,  which  appeared  iu  an  English 
version  in  1854,  and  'Etudes  sur  la  littdrature  franeaise  du  XIXe 
siccle,'  3  vols.  8vo :  1,  'De  Stael  et  Chateaubriand;'  2,  'Poetes 
Lyriques  et  Dramatiques  ;'  3,  '  Poetes  et  prosateurs.'  All  these  works 
are  accurato  reflections  of  the  mind  and  character  of  the  author. 
Pure  in  sentiment,  elegant  and  finished  iu  style;  clear,  eloquent, 
brilliant  rather  than  profound  in  thought;  and  everywhere  pervaded 
by  an  earnest  and  conscientious  spirit,  they  are  works  which  will  be 
read  with  pleasure  and  respect  eveu  by  those  who  differ  widely  from 
their  opinions.  As  a  preacher,  M.  Vinet  bore  a  high  character  for 
eloquence  and  earnestness ;  and  as  a  teacher,  he  greatly  increased  the 
reputation  of  the  schools  of  Basel  aud  Lausanne,  while  his  personal 
character  wasiu  every  way  admirable. 

(E.  Scherer,  Alexandre  Vinet — Nuiice  sur  sa  Vie  et  ses  Ecrils,  Paris, 
1853  ;  and  au  excellent  essay  on  the  Life  unci  Writings  of  Vinet,  in 
No.  42  of  the  'North  British  Review,'  Aug.  1854.) 

VIOTTI,  GIOVANNI-BATTISTA,  the  first  violinist  of  his  time, 
was  the  son  of  the  chief  gardener  to  the  Prince  di  Cariguano,  and 
born  in  1753  at  Fontanento,  a  village  in  Piedmont.  His  father  in- 
tended him  for  a  line  of  life  very  different  from  that  which  his  own 
inclination  marked  out ;  but,  as  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  parental 
wishes  were  combated  by  a  natural  propensity  too  strong  to  be 
resisted,  and  the  youthful  enthusiast  was  placed  under  the  instruction 
of  Pugnani,  to  whom  all  aspiring  violinists  looked  up,  and  whose  skill 
may  be  justly  inferred  from  the  celebrity  which  his  pupil  attained. 
At  the  early  age  of  twenty  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  situation  of  first 
violin  in  the  royal  chapel  of  Turin,  an  appointment  of  great  professional 
rank,  in  which  he  remained  three  years;  he  then  commenced  his 
European  travels,  and  made  a  lengthened  visit  to  Berlin.  He  after- 
wards proceeded  to  Paris,  where,  by  the  grandeur  and  elegance  of  his 
performance,  aud  the  originality  and  beauty  of  his  compositions,  he 
speedily  acquired  a  brilliant  reputation. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  French  revolution,  when  it  was  deemed 
right  that  every  class  should  be  represented  in  the  legislative  body, 
Viotti  was  elected  into  the  Constituent  Assembly  ;  but  when  the 
reign  of  terror  commenced,  he,  disgusted  and  alarmed,  fled  to  the 
English  shores,  and  made  a  most  successful  debut  at  one  of  Salomon's 
concerts.  He  afterwards  took  some  share  in  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  King's  Theatre,  but  from  this  he  soon  retired;  his  genius 
fitted  him  better  for  the  partiuclar  duty  of  leader  of  the  band,  in 
which  office  he  superseded  Mr.  William  Cramer.  Viotti  however  did  not 
long  enjoy  this  appointment,  for  some  unknown  enemy,  by  false  repre- 
sentations to  government,  caused  his  being  ordered  in  1793  to  quit  the 
country  at  a  few  hours'  notice,  and  he  retired  to  Hamburg,  where  he 
published  Ids  celebrated  '  Six  Duos  Concertans  pour  deux  Violons.' 
In  1801  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  London,  and,  finally  abandoning 
his  profession,  embarked  the  whole  of  his  small  fortune  in  a  partnership 
in  the  wine  trade,  by  which  unguarded  step  he  lost  all.  Louis  XVIII. 
then  offered  him  the  direction  of  the  Acaddmie  Royale  de  Musique,  and 
he  repaired  to  Paris ;  but  he  found  himself  as  littie  qualified  to  direct 
the  French  opera  as  he  had  been  to  manage  the  Italian  theatre  iu 
Loudon ;  he  therefore  once  more  and  finally  settled  in  this  country, 
meeting  with  an  hospitable  reception  and  an  agreeable  home  in  the 
house  of  a  friend,  where  he  mixed  in  the  best  society  that  the  metro- 
polis afforded.  In  such  intercourse  he  did  not  refuse  to  contribute 
occasionally  bis  talents  to  the  general  stock  of  enjoyment,  aud  even 
consented  to  become  an  active  member  and  director  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,  when  in  its  palmy  state,  aud  while  it  continued  in  its 
independent  and  disinterested  form,  appearing  as  a  dilettante  iu  its 
orchestra,  occasionally  as  a  principale,  but  more  frequently  as  a  repieno, 
and  uniting  with  Salomon,  F.  Cramer,  Yanienicz,  Spagnoletti,  Vaccari, 
&c,  to  produce  such  a  musical  phalanx  as  never  before  was  witnessed. 
His  losses  and  disappointments  however  gradually  affected  his  health, 
and  he  sank  under  them  at  Brighton  on  the  3rd  of  March  1S24. 

VIREY,  JULIEX-JOSEPH.Vas  born  at  Hortes,  in  the  department 
of  Haute  Marne,  in  November  1775.  He  was  educated  at  the  college 
of  Langres ;  on  leaving  which  he  spent  some  time  with  one  of  his 
uncles,  who  kept  au  apothecary's  shop  at  Hortes.  Here  he  imbibed 
that  iaste  for  medical  researches  aud  physical  inquiries,  which  distin- 
guished him  through  life.    In  1793,  lie  attached  hirnself  to  thei 
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republican  armies  stationed  in  the  north  of  France,  and  having  been 
received  aa  one  of  the  assist-mt  dressers  in  the  military  hospital  of 
Strasburg,  he  was  noticed  by  Parmentier  for  bis  skill  and  handiness, 
und  afterwards  sent  to  the  hospital,  Val  de  Grace,  at  Pari3,  where  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  many  writings. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century  Virey  became  editor  of  the  'Journal 
dc  Pharmacie,'  without  relinquishing  his  functions  at  the  hospital;  he 
was  already  considered  so  fully  master  of  medical  subjects  as  to  be 
consulted  by  the  imperial  government  whenever  any  new  medicament 
was  to  be  introduced  into  France  from  other  countries.  Before  he 
obtained  his  diploma  as  a  physician  and  apothecary,  he  contributed 
without  assistance  more  than  half  the  fundamental  articles  to  the  two 
celebrated  works,  '  Le  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles,'  and  '  Le 
Bietionnairo  des  Sciences  Mddicales.'  Among  the  vast  number  of 
useful  works  which  issued  from  his  pen  the  following  deserve  to  be 
cited  : — '  Le  Traitd  Thdorique  et  pratique  de  pharmacie,'  2  vols.  8vo, 
the  fourth  edition  was  published  in  1837;  '  Ephdtnerides  de  la  vie 
humaiue,'  a  most  original  woik,  published  iu  1814  ;  '  Histoire  naturelle 
du  genre  humaiu,'  3  vols.  8vo;  '  Histoire  des  inccurs  des  Animaux  et 
do  leurs  instincts,'  2  vols.  8vo  ;  '  Histoire  naturelle  de  la  Femme,' 
1  vol.  8vo;  'Histoire  des  medicaments,  des  aliments  et  des  poisons,' 
1  vol.  8vo ;  '  De  la  Puissance  vitale,'  1  vol.  8vo;  'Hygiene  philoso- 
phique,'  2  vols.  8vo ;  '  Examen  impartial  de  la  inddecine  mag- 
uctique,'  &c. 

Besides  his  merit  as  a  diligent  inquirer  after  medical  truth,  the 
highest  praise  has  been  bestowed  on  Br.  Virey  for  the  elegance,  force, 
and  animation  of  his  style.  His  life  was  one  of  unbroken  though 
moderate  success.  Bcvoted  to  labour,  he  always  found  ample  without 
any  very  anxious  employment;  but  this  life,  unruffled  by  a  single 
care,  was  attended  with  one  evil  consequence — Br.  Virey  became 
enormously  fat;  and  at  length  he  died  very  suddenly  in  his  chair, 
whilst  playing  at  whist  with  some  friends,  on  the  29th  of  March  1840. 
He  was  an  officer  of  tho  Legion  of  Honour,  and  a  member  of  several 
learned  academies. 
VIRGILIUS  POLYDORUS.  [Vergilids  Polydorus.] 
VlUGl'LIUS,  or  VERGILIUS,  PUBLHJS  MARO,  was  born  at 
Andes,  a  small  place  near  Mantua,  on  the  15th  of  October,  B.C.  70,  in 
the  first  consulship  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  and  M.  Licinius  Crassus. 
He  was  five  years  older  than  Horace,  who  was  born  B.C.  65,  and  seven 
years  older  than  the  emperor  Augustus.  His  father,  who  probably 
possessed  a  landed  eBtate,  had  his  sou  instructed  at  the  neighbouring 
towns  of  Cremona  and  Mediolanum  (Milan).  According  to  Bonatus, 
he  stayed  at  Cremona  till  be  assumed  tho  toga  virilis  on  the  day  on 
which  he  entered  on  his  sixteenth  year,  in  the  second  consulship  of 
Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  and  M.  Licinius  Crassus  :  this  day,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  was  the  day  on  which  the  poet  Lucretius  died. 
Virgil  was  taught  Greek  by  the  grammarian  Parthenius,  and  philosophy 
by  the  Epicurean,  Syron.  It  is  apparent  from  the  writings  of  Virgil 
that  he  had  a  learned  education,  and  traces  of  Epicurean  opinions  are 
obvious  in  bis  poetry.  When  a  division  of  lands  in  Italy  was  made 
among  the  veteran  soldiers  of  Octavianus,  Virgil  lost  his  patrimony  at 
Mantua  (b.c.  41),  but  it  was  afterwards  restored  to  him  by  Octavianus, 
through  the  intercession  of  some  powerful  friends,  among  whom  are 
mentioned  Alfenus  Varus,  Asinius  Pollio,  and  Maecenas.  His  first 
Eclogue  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  loss  of  his  lauds  and  his  recovery 
of  them.  Virgil  probably  afterwards  resided  at  Rome,  and  he  was  in 
favour  with  Mfecenas,  who  wished  to  pass  for  a  patron  of  letters, 
and  with  the  emperor  Augustus.  He  preceded  Horace  in  acquiring 
the  patronage  of  Mascenas;  for  Horace  attributes  his  own  introduction 
to  Miecenas  to  Virgil  and  Virgil's  friend,  Varius.  Virgil  also  spent 
part  of  his  time  at  Naples  and  Tarentum.  In  B.C.  19  he  visited  Greece, 
where  he  intended  to  spend  several  years,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting 
his  epic  poem,  the  *  ./Eneid.'  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  voyage 
that  Horace  addressed  to  him  one  of  his  lyric  poems  ('  Carm.,'  i.  3). 
At  Athens  Virgil  met  with  Augustus,  who  was  returning  from  the 
East,  and  he  determined  to  accompany  Augustus  back  to  Rome  ;  but 
he  fell  sick  at  Megara,  which  city  he  visited  probably  on  his  road  to 
Rome,  and  his  illness  was  increased  by  the  voyage  to  Italv.  He  lived 
however  to  reach  Brundisium,  where  he  died  on  the  22nd  of  Sep- 
tember, B.C.  19.  According  to  his  wish  his  body  was  taken  to  Naples, 
and  interred  on  the  Via  Puteolana,  at  the  second  milestone  from 
Naples.  He  is  said  to  have  written  his  own  epitaph  a  short  time 
before  his  death  in  the  two  following  lines,  which  were  placed  on  his 
tomb; — 

"  Mantua  me  genuit ;  Calabri  rapucre  ;  tenet  nunc 

Parthcnope  :  cecini  pascua,  rura,  duces." 
"  My  birthplace  Mantua  ;  in  Calabria  death 

O'ertook  me  ;  and  in  Naples  now  I  lie. 

I've  sung  of  shepherds,  fields,  and  heroes'  deeds." 

The  place  of  his  burial  is  still  pointed  out  by  tradition,  though  the 
so-called  tomb  of  Virgil  at  Posilipo  has  no  pretensions  to  be  considered 
as  the  monument  of  the  lloman  poet.  He  left  as  heredes  the  emperor 
Augustus  and  his  friend  Maaeenas,  the  poet  Lucius  Varius  and  Plotius 
Tucca.  In  person  Virgil  is  said  to  have  had  a  clownish  appearance, 
and  to  have  been  very  shy  and  diffident,  and  of  feeble  health.  He  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  distinguished  persons  of  his  age, 
and  his  IricLd  Horace  has  commemorated  his  virtues  and  gentle 
disposition. 


The  principal  poetical  works  of  Virgil  are  his  '  Bucolics,'  '  Georgics,' 
and  his  '^Eueid,'  an  epic  poem.  The  'Bucolica'  are  probably  his  earliest 
works  :  they  consist  of  ten  short  poems,  which  havo  also  received  tho 
name  of  Eclogae,  or  Selections,  a  title  which  probably  belongs  to  a 
later  period  than  the  age  of  the  poet.  The  composition  of  these 
poems  is  assigned  to  the  period  between  B.C.  41  and  37.  The  several 
poems  were  probably  not  written  in  the  order  in  which  they  generally 
appear  in  the  manuscripts  and  the  editions  ;  but  critics  are  not  agreed 
on  the  exact  chronological  order,  nor  indeed  can  it  be  ascertained. 
These  poems  are  not  strictly  Bucolic  in  the  sense  in  which  the  poems 
of  Theocritus  are  called  Bucolic.  It  has  been  justly  observed  that  they 
are  rather  allegorical  poems  with  a  Bucolic  colouring.  So  far  as  regards 
tho  versification  those  poems  have  some  merit,  and  Virgil  has  the 
credit  of  attempting  to  introduce  among  the  Romans  a  species  of  poetry 
with  which  they  were  unacquainted.  But  this  is  all  bis  merit :  his 
Bucolics  are  defective  in  construction,  ill  connected  in  the  parts,  they 
have  no  distinct  object,  and  are  consequently  obscure.  The  obscurity 
is  owing  both  to  the  subject  and  the  manner  of  treating  it.  The 
circumstances  of  Italy  and  of  Virgil's  time  did  not  present  the  samo 
materials  for  Bucolic  poetry  which  Theocritus  had,  treated  with  to 
much  graphic  power.  Virgil,  having  undertaken  to  imitate  his  Greek 
model,  was  obliged  to  keep  to  tho  form,  though  be  could  not  impress 
his  copy  with  the  same  character.  Accordingly  we  have  shepherds  who 
sing  in  alternate  verses,  like  those  of  Theocritus,  and  a  Corydon,  who 
complains  of  unrequited  love ;  but  we  do  not  find  the  truth  which 
pervades  the  pure  Bucolica  of  Theocritus.  Virgil  must  have  felt  the 
insipidity  and  unmeaningness  of  poems  which  affected  to  be  descriptive, 
and  yet  had  no  realities  to  correspond  to  them.  To  introduce  some 
variety  he  treats  of  subjects  of  present  interest;  and  his  own  fortunes 
and  the  sufferings  of  his  countrymen  are  supposed  to  be  depicted  in 
bis  first  and  ninth  eclogues.  But  Virgil  had  a  delicate  subject  to 
handle  :  it  was  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  speaking  of  recent  events, 
and  he  has  consequentjy  eo  constructed  these  poems,  especially  tho 
first  eclogue,  as  to  throw  over  it  a  mist  of  obscurity  which  the  com- 
mentators have  never  been  able  fully  to  disperse.  The  first  eclogue  is 
full  of  incongruities  which  render  the  interpretation  most  perplexing. 
All  the  other  eclogues  also  abound  in  allusions  to  the  circumstances 
and  persons  of  his  own  time;  but  many  of  the  allusions  are  as  obscure 
as  the  oracular  responses  of  the  Pythia.  His  Pollio,  the  fourth  eclogue 
has  not  a  single  line  which  appropriately  belongs  to  a  Bucolic  poem, 
nor  indeed  does  the  poet,  as  appears  from  the  introductory  verses, 
consider  it  as  Bucolic  in  anything  except  the  name.  It  is  a  perpetual 
enigma  for  the  critics,  and  its  solution  6till  requires  an  Gidipus. 

Vireil  has  borrowed  numerous  lines  from  the  Greek  poets,  especially 
from  Theocritus,  but  we  can  hardly  allow  him  the  merit  of  judicious 
adaptation.  His  Bucolics,  even  when  he  attempts  to  approach  nearest 
to  the  true  character  of  Bucolic  poetry,  give  no  real  picture  of  rustic 
manners.  The  reader  never  imagines  that  his  shepherds  are  really 
singing,  like  those  of  Theocritus  ;  and  all  poetic  illusion  is  completely 
destroyed  by  the  want  of  due  attention  to  the  proprieties  of  place  and 
person,  both  of  which,  as  already  hinted  at,  were  impracticable  in  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  wrote.  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger,  after  a 
comparison  between  Virgil  and  Theocritus,  prefers  the  Roman  poet ; 
and  a  few  scholars,  who  are  inferior  to  Scaliger  in  learning,  have  put 
themselves  on  the  same  level  with  him  in  critical  judgment. 

The  '  Georgica '  of  Virgil  are  a  didactic  poem,  in  four  books, 
addressed  to  his  patron  Maecenas.  In  the  first  book  he  treats  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  the  second  of  the  management  of  fruit-trees, 
in  the  third  of  cattle,  and  in  the  fourth  of  bees.  His  judgment  and 
poetic  taste  were  riper  when  he  wrote  the  'Georgics'  than  when  he 
was  employed  on  hia  Bucolics  ;  and  if  he  began  the  '  G'  orgies  1  as 
early  as  his  Eclogues,  it  is  clear  that  he  must  have  revised  and 
improved  them  at  a  later  date.  An  argument  from  which  we  might 
conclude  that  the  first  book  was  written  before  B.C.  35,  is  mentioned 
by  Clinton  ('  Fasti ') ;  but  the  two  facts  on  which  this  conclusion 
depends  can  hardly  be  relied  on.  If  the  concluding  lines  of  the  fourth 
book  of  the  '  Georgics '  are  genuine,  Virgil  was  finishing  his  poem  at 
Naples  about  the  year  B.C.  30.  Originality  ia  no  part  of  Virgil's  merit, 
and  the  materials  of  this  poem  are  all  borrowed ;  but  in  the  handling 
of  them  he  has  shown  skill  and  taste.  He  has  turned  an  unpromising 
subject  into  a  pleasing  and  even  an  instructive  poem,  for  the  truth  of 
many  of  his  rules  and  precepts  is  confirmed  by  other  writers,  both 
Roman  and  modern.  He  has  relieved  the  weariness  inherent  in 
didactic  poetry  by  judicious  ornament  and  occasional  digression  with- 
out ever  wandering  far  from  his  subject.  It  has  been  said  that  the  poem 
would  have  ended  better  with  the  third  book,  which  properly  closes 
the  poem  ;  and  that  the  fourth,  which  treats  of  the  management  of 
bees,  hardly  belongs  to  the  subject.  There  is  some  truth  in  thia 
remark ;  and  the  fourth  book  has  the  appearance  of  being  an  after- 
thought, and  not  a  part  of  the  original  design,  though  in  the  opening 
of  the  first  book,  as  we  now  have  it,  the  management  of  bees  ia 
announced  as  one  of  the  subjects.  The  treatment  of  bees  indeed 
seems  hardly  important  enough  for  one  book  in  four,  and  the  poet  has 
given  it  a  proportional  leDgth  by  closing  it  with  the  story  of  Arista>us. 
If  Virgil  has  erred  in  the  choice  of  a  poetic  subject,  be  has  at  least 
redeemed  his  fault  by  the  mode  in  which  he  has  treated  it,  and  his 
reputation  must  mainly  rest  on  the  'Georgics.'  He  improved  the 
structure  of  the  hexameter  verse  as  we  find  it  in  Lucretius ,'  and 
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though  ho  nevor  attains  tho  vigour  of  this  writer,  whom  he  had  care- 
fully studied,  lie  has  avoided  that  abruptness  and  harshness  which  often 
characterise  the  lines  of  Lucretius,  and  remind  us  of  the  antiquated 
verses  of  Ennius. 

The  /Eneis  of  Virgil  is  the  groat  national  epic  of  the  Romans.  It 
is  said  that  Virgil  in  his  will  gave  instructions  that  the  /Eneid  should 
bo  burnt,  either  because  it  was  imperfect,  or  for  some  other  reason 
which  is  not  known;  but  that  on  Tucca  and  Varius  urging  to  him 
that  Augustus  would  not  permit  this,  lio  bequeathed  the  work  to 
them  on  tho  condition  that  they  should  add  nothing,  and  leave  the 
iinpoi  feet  verses  as  they  were.  The  /Kneid  was  published  by  Tucca 
dud  Varius  after  Virgil's  death,  and  was  universally  admired.  The 
poem  consists  of  twelve  books,  which  contain  the  story  of  the  wander- 
ings of  /Eneas  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  his  final  settlement  in 
Latium  after  the  defeat  of  Turnus  and  tho  Kutuli.  The  Homeric 
poems  are  tho  model  of  the  /Eneid  ;  the  merit  of  invention  is  entirely 
wanting.  The  first  six  books  are  an  imitation  of  the  'Odyssey;'  tho 
hist  six  books  are  founded  on  the  '  Iliad.'  Though  tho  adventures  of 
/Eneas  are  the  direct  subject  of  the  /Eueid,  the  glories  of  Rome  and 
the  fortunes  of  the  Julian  House,  to  which  Augustus  belonged,  aro 
skilfully  interwoven  in  the  texture  of  the  poem.  The  foundation  of  Alba 
>Longa  and  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  empiro  from  that  city  to  Romo, 
■re  announced  iu  the  first  book  of  the  /Eneid,  by  Jupiter,  to  be  the 
will  of  the  Fates  ;  and  the  great  family  of  the  Caesars  is  declared  to 
be  the  descendant  of  /Eneas.  Tho  adventures  of  the  Trojan  hero  at 
the  court  of  Dido,  queen  of  Carthage,  give  occasion  to  hint  at  the 
future  rivalry  between  the  Romans  aud  the  Carthaginians,  and  tho  long 
contest  which  was  destined  to  end  in  the  triumph  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Trojan  hero.  The  numerous  allusions  to  actual  circumstances 
ami  to  the  history  of  the  republic  were  adapted  to  create  or  to  confirm 
a  popular  notion  of  tho  Trojan  descent  of  the  Romans.  Though  the 
/Eueid  contains  many  fine  passages,  its  poetical  merits  are  greatly 
below  those  of  the'  Iliad'  aud  'Odyssey.'  The  poem  wants  the 
unity  of  purpose  aud  integrity  of  construction  which  so  emiueutly 
characterise  the  '  Iliad,'  and  it  is  deficient  in  that  truth  and  simplicity 
which  form  the  never-tiring  charm  of  both  the  '  Iliad '  and  the 
'Odyssey.'  The  Trojan  heroes  of  the /Eneid  are  insipid  personages  ; 
and  the  chief  actor  /Eucas  fails  to  excite  our  sympathy  as  much  as 
his  rival  Turnus  or  the  fierce  Mezentius.  But  Virgil  had  other  models 
besides  Homer.  The  poets  of  the  Alexandrine  school  were  his  study, 
and  particularly  Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  whom  he  has  often  imitated. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  Virgil's  subject  was  barren,  and  it  required 
considerable  skill  to  invest  it  with  poetic  interest.  He  accomplished 
this  indirectly  by  giving  to  it  an  historical  colouring  and  conn-ctiug 
the  fortunes  of  Rome  and  of  his  great  patron  Augustus  with  the 
illustrious  names  of  Troy.  Ho  scattered  over  his  work  an  abundance 
of  antiquarian  lore,  in  which  he  was  well  skilled ;  and  the  great 
exteut  of  his  learning  and  his  skilful  adaptation  of  it  to  his  purpose 
are  conspicuous  all  through  the  work.  Virgil  was  pre-eminently  a 
learned  poet ;  and  if  he  had  not  originality  and  strong  feeling,  he  bad 
at  least  good  taste.  His  poem  can  bear  no  comparison  with  the 
'  Iliad'  as  a  complete  work.  It  does  not  abide  in  the  memory  as  an 
entire  thing ;  yet  numerous  single  passages  are  remembered  with 
pleasure — a  clear  proof  that  its  merits  are  to  be  estimated  rather  by 
au  examination  of  the  details  than  by  the  general  effect,  aud  conse- 
quently that  it  fails  in  satisfying  the  highest  conditions  of  art,  which 
require  such  a  unity  of  parts  as  shall  render  them  all  subordinate  to 
one  general  conception.  The  /Eneid  contains  many  obscure  passages ; 
and  though  Virgil  is  generally  used  for  early  instruction  in  schools,  he 
is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  difficult  Roman  writers. 

The  influence  of  Virgil  on  the  literature  of  Rome  might  be  the 
subject  of  a  copious  essay.  His  works  were  a  text-book  for  the  Roman 
youth  and  a  model  for  the  poets.  Those  who  followed  him  as  epic  poets 
were  certainly  greatly  iuferior  to  him.  There  are  indeed  many  fine  pas- 
sages in  Lucan  and  Silius  Italicus,  but  a  love  of  rhetorical  ornament 
always  infected  the  literature  of  Rome,  and  in  the  later  ages  of  the 
empire  all  good  taste  was  sacrificed  to  it.  Virgil  was  also  the  great 
classical  poet  of  the  middle  ages.  From  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to 
the  present  day  we  may  trace  him  in  innumerable  imitators  and 
admirers. 

Several  short  poems  attributed  to  Virgil  are  printed  in  the  collected 
editions  of  his  works.  1,  '  Culex,  or  the  Gnat,'  a  kind  of  Bucolic 
poem,  in  412  hexameters,  which  has  little  merit,  and  is  probably 
founded  on  a  geuuiue  poem  of  the  same  name  by  Virgil.  2,  '  Ciris, 
or  the  mythus  of  Nisus  and  Scylla.'  This  poem  has  been  attributed 
to  Cornelius  Callus  aud  others.  3,  '  Copa,'  a  short  poem  in  elegiac 
verse,  containing  an  invitation  by  a  woman  who  is  attached  to  a  tavern, 
to  persons  to  come  in  and  make  merry  there.  Critics  have  assigned 
the  authorship  of  this  little  poem  to  various  persons.  4,  '  Moretum,' 
in  123  verses,  is  probably  a  fragmeut  of  a  larger  poem  which  described 
the  daily  labours  of  a  cultivator  of  the  soil.  This  poem  contains  the 
description  of  the  labours  of  the  first  part  of  the  day  only.  The  author- 
ship of  this  poem  is  also  uncertain.  5,  'Catalecta,'  a  collection  of 
fourteen  smaller  poems. 

The  first  edition  of  Virgil,  which  was  printed  about  1469,  iu  small 
folio,  has  the  following  title  :  'P.  Virgilii  Maronis  Opera  et  Catalecta, 
Borne,  Conr.  Suueynheym  et  Arn.  l'annartz,'  with  a  dedication  by 
Qiovannj  Andrea,  bishop  of  Aleria  iu  Corsica,  to  Pope  Paul  II.  The 
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text  was  printed  from  bad  manuscripts.  ThiB  edition  is  very  rare  :  it 
was  reprinted  in  1171.  Virgil  was  printed  by  Aldus  at  Venic",  8vo,  in 
1 5U I  ;  this  edition  also  is  very  scarce.  Virgil  was  often  printed  with 
the  commentaries  of  Servim  and  others  at  the  clo  -e  of  the  loth  and  tho 
beginning  of  the  10th  centuries.  Tho  edition  of  I  Cohort  .Stephens, 
Paris,  fob,  1532,  contains  the  commentary  of  Scrvius.  The  edition  of 
J.  Lh  de  la  Cerda,  which  is  valuable  for  the  commentary,  appeared  at 
Madrid,  in  3  vols.  fol.  :  the  several  volumes  wore  published  in  tho 
years  1003,  1012,  and  1017.  The  edition  of  Dan.  I lein-ius,  .appeared 
at  Leydon,  12uio,  in  lOiiG;  that  of  Nicholas  HeintilU,  which  is  much 
better,  was  first  published  at  Amsterdam  in  l'J70.  The  edition  of  C. 
O.  Heyne,  on  which  great  labour  was  bestowed,  was  published  from 
the  year  1707  to  1775,  at  Leipzig,  in  4  vols.  8vo,  witli  a  very  copious 
index  :  this  edition  was  reprinted  in  1788  with  improvements.  Tho 
fourth  edition  of  Heyne,  by  O.  P.  E.  Wagner,  has  the  following  title  : 
'  Publius  Virgilius  Maro,  Varietato  Lectiouis  et  l'erpetua  Aduotatione 
illustratus  h.  Christ.  Oottl.  Heyne,  Editio  Quarta,  curavit  U.  Phil. 
Eberard  Wagner,'  LipsUo,  5  vols.  8vo,  1830-12.  The  text  has  been 
corrected  after  the  best  manuscripts,  tho  Mediccau,  Vaticau,  aud 
others  ;  the  punctuation  has  been  improved,  and  the  orthography 
amended.  The  text  may  be  had  separately,  iu  a  single  volume  entitled 
the  '  Publii  Virgilii  Maronis  Carmina  ad  pristinam  Urthographiam  quoad 
ejus  fieri  potuit  revocata,  edidit  Philippus  Wagner,'  Leipzig,  8vo,  1831. 
This  volume  also  contains  the  '  Orthographia  Vergiliaua.'  Of  the  edition 
of  A.  Forbiger,  a  3rd  edition  appeared  iu  3  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1852. 

Tho  editions  of  tho  several  parts  of  Virgil  are  very  numerous.  A 
tolerably  complete  list  of  all  the  editions  and  translations  is  given  by 
Schweigger,  '  Handbuch  der  Classischeu  Bibliographie,'  vol.  iL,  pp. 
1145-1258.  There  is  a  good  German  trauslatiou  of  the  Bucolics  by 
J.  H.  Voss  with  valuable  notes  :  tho  second  edition  is  by  Abraham 
Voss,  Altona,  1830.  J.  H.  Voss  also  translated  the  Georgics :  both 
the  translation  aud  tho  commentary  of  Voss  are  highly  esteemed. 
Martyu's  prose  English  translations  of  the  Bucolics,  London,  1749,  aud 
of  the  Georgics,  1741,  are  valued  for  the  commentaries.  '  A  complete 
translation  of  Virgil  by  J.  H.  Voss  appeared  at  Brunswick,  in  3  vols, 
8vo,  1799,  and  has  gone  through  several  editions.  The  /Eneid  was 
translated  into  Scottish  verse  by  Gawin  Douglas,  bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
and  published  at  London  in  1553.  The  English  versions  of  Virgil  aro 
numerous.  Johu  Ogilby's  translation  into  verse  appeared  at  London  iu 
1049  and  1650.  The  verse  translation  of  Drydeu  was  published  by 
Tonson,  Loudon,  1697,  with  a  "  hundred  sculptures."  There  is  a  trans- 
lation in  blank  verse  oy  Dr.  Joseph  Trapp.  The  latest  version  ia 
that  of  Prof.  John  Conington,  1866.  The  /Eueid  by  C.  Pitt,  and  tho 
Eclogues  and  Georgics  by  Joseph  Warton,  with  observations  by 
Spence  and  others,  was  published  by  Dodsley,  4  vols  8vo,  London, 
1753.  The  Georgics  translated  by  Sothcby  contains  the  original  text 
and  the  versions  of  Delille,  Voss,  Soave,  and  Guzman. 

The  materials  for  the  life  of  Virgil  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  Lifo 
attributed  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Douatus,  which,  iu  its  present  form,  is 
au  uncritical  performance,  but  has  the  appearance  of  beiug  founded  on 
good  materials.  It  is  printed  in  Wagner's  Virgil  with  notes,  and  in 
some  other  editions  also.  The  works  already  refeired  to,  with  Baehr's 
'Geschichte  der  Rbmischen  Literatur,'  contain  abundant  references  to 
the  editions,  translations,  and  commentaries  on  Virgil's  poems. 

VIRGI'iSIA,  a  Roman  maiden,  daughter  of  L.  Virgiuius,  whose 
name  is  famous  iu  tho  early  history  of  Rome.  Her  story  is  one  of  tho 
most  beautiful  in  Roman  history.  She  possessed  extraordinary  beauty, 
and  had  been  virtuously  brought  up  by  her  parents.  She  was  be- 
trothed to  L.  Icilius,  a  tribune  of  the  people.  Appiu3  Claudius,  one 
of  the  decemvirs,  attempted  to  seduce  her;  but  finding  that  her 
virtue  was  stronger  than  his  temptations,  he  had  recourse  to  fraud 
and  violence.  Her  father  Virgiuius  was  absent  at  Mount  Algidus, 
where  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  army  against  the  -Equi.  The 
decemvir  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity,  and  instigated  M. 
Claudius,  one  of  his  clients,  to  claim  the  girl  as  his  slave.  Accord- 
ingly, one  day  when,  accompanied  by  her  nurse,  she  was  going  to  the 
forum,  where  schools  were  then  kept  iu  the  tabernao,  the  client  of 
Appius  Claudius  seized  her,  asserting  that  she  was  tho  daughter  of  ono 
of  his  slaves,  and  consequently  was  his  property.  The  nurse  raised 
loud  cries,  aud  called  on  the  people  for  help.  A  crowd  came  together, 
and  tho  girl  was  rescued;  but  the  claimant  declared  that  ho  would 
establish  his  right  before  a  court  of  justice.  The  case  was  accordingly 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Appius  Claudius  himself,  where  the 
client  stated  that  Virginia  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  slaves,  and 
had  been  carried  off  into  the  house  of  Virgiuius,  as  he  would  prove  by 
j  the  evidence  of  Virgiuius  himself ;  and  he  added,  that  uutil  the  return 
of  Virgiuius  she  should  be  kept  in  the  house  of  her  lawful  master. 
Great  opposition  was  made  by  the  friends  of  the  girl  to  this  claim,  but 
Appius  Claudius  affected  to  think  the  demand  of  his  client  just. 
Icilius  now  Btepped  forward  and  claimed  the  girl  as  his  betrothed 
wife;  and  when  threats  were  unavailing,  he  implored  Claudius  to 
think  of  the  consequences.  Icilius  was  immediately  surrounded  by 
the  lictors  of  the  decemvir,  and  declared  a  disturber  of  the  peace;  but 
;  in  order  to  have  at  least  the  appearance  of  justice  on  his  side,  Appius 
Claudius  adjourned  the  case  till  the  next  day,  addiug  that  he  would 
then  enforce  the  law  whether  Virgiuius  returned  or  not  Two  mes- 
sengers were  speedily  sent  to  Virgiuius  to  inform  him  of  the  danger  of 
his  daughter.    Appius  Claudius  also  sent  a  secret  message  to  request 
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Lis  colleagues  in  the  camp  to  refuse  Virgiuius  leave  of  absence;  but 
this  message  came  too  late,  for  Virginius  had  already  left  the  camp. 
On  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  when  all  the  city  was  in  anxious 
expectation,  Virginius,  accompanied  by  some  matrons  and  numerous 
friends,  led  his  daughter  to  the  forum,  entreating  the  protection  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  Appius  ascended  the  tribunal,  and  without  listening 
to  Virginius  or  Ieilius,  declared  the  girl  to  be  the  slave  of  his  client, 
M.  Claudius.  When  Claudius  pressed  through  the  crowd  to  seize 
Virginia,  he  was  at  first  prevented  by  the  multitude  ;  but  the  threats 
of  the  decemvir  overawed  them,  and  his  lictors  made  way  for  the 
client.  Virginius,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  saving  his  child,  asked 
permission  to  have  some  conversation  with  her  before  their  separation. 
This  being  granted,  he  took  Virginia  aside  to  a  butcher's  Btall,  and 
snatching  up  a  knife,  plunged  it  into  her  breast,  saying,  "This  is  the 
only  way  in  which  I  can  deliver  thee,"  adding  a  curse  on  tho  head  of 
Appius  Claudius.  The  decemvir  immediately  ordered  Virginius  to  be 
seized,  but  sword  in  hand  he  fought  his  way  to  the  gate  of  the  city.  The 
friends  of  the  unfortunate  girl  in  the  city  roused  the  people  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  of  their  haughty  oppressors.  Virginius  in  the  camp  appealed 
to  the  soldiers,  and  the  power  of  the  decemvirs  was  abolished. 

(Livy,  iii.  44-48  ;  Dionysius  Hal.,  xi.  pp.  709,  718,  719,  cd.  Sylburg.) 

VIRGINIUS.  [Virginia.] 

VIRGI'NIUS  RUFUS,  a  Roman  rhetorician  of  the  time  of  Nero, 
who  sent  him  into  exile,  as  Tacitus  says,  merely  because  he  was  a  man 
of  reputation.  (Tacit.,  'Aunal.,'  xv.  71;  Dion  Cass.,  lxii.  27.)  He 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Virgiuius  Flaccus,  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  ancient  '  Life  of  Persius,'  and  of  whom  this  poet  was  a  pupil. 
From  Quiuctiliau  (iii.  1,  §  21  ;  compare  iii.  G,  §  44  ;  iv.  1,  §  23  :  vii.  4, 
§  24 ;  xi.  3,  §  12G),  who  speaks  of  him  as  his  contemporary,  we  learn 
that  he  wrote  a  work  on  rhetoric,  which  was  more  accurate  than  those 
of  his  predecessors  ;  but  no  fragments  of  this  work  are  extant.  Some 
modern  critics  have  supposed  Virgiuius  Rufus  to  be  the  author  of  the 
'  Rhetorica  ad  Herennium,'  which  is  usually  printed  among  the  works 
of  Cicero;  but  nothing  certain  can  be  said  about  the  matter.  (Schiitz's 
Proccmium  to  his  edition  of  Cicero's  '  Opera  Rhetorica.') 

VIRIA'THUS  or  VIRIA'TLTS  (OwpiaTBos),  the  leader  of  the  Lusi- 
tauiaus,  in  Hispania,  in  their  war  witli  the  Romans,  about  the  middle 
of  the  2nd  century  B.C.  He  is  first  mentioned  on  the  occasion  when 
the  Roman  prator  Servius  Galba  treacherously  massacred  a  large  body 
of  the  Lusitaniaus  (b.c.  150).  Viriathus  was  one  of  the  few  who 
escaped.  In  the  year  B.C.  149,  a  Lusitauian  army  having  been  defeated 
by  CaiuS  Vetilius,  the  fugitives,  who  were  blockaded,  were  on  the 
point  of  surrendering,  when  Viriathus,  who  happened  to  be  present, 
reminded  them  of  the  treachery  of  Galba,  and  by  a  bold  and  skilful 
manoeuvre  released  them,  and  was  appointed  their  general.  In  a 
battle  which  took  place  shortly  afterwards,  he  defeated  aud  killed 
Aretilius.  In  the  three  following  years  he  defeated  successively  the 
praetors  C.  Plautius,  Claudius  Unimanus,  and  C.  Nigidius  Figulus. 
The  next  year  (b.c.  145)  the  Romans  sent  against  him  the  consul  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus  -Emilianus,  who  checked  his  successful  course  in  this 
and  the  following  year.  In  B.C.  143,  Viriathus  was  again  successful 
against  the  propraetor  Q.  Pompeius,  whose  successor,  Q.  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus Servilianus,  carried  on  the  war  during  the  next  two  years  with 
various  success.  At  length,  in  B.C.  140,  the  Consul  Q.  Servilius 
Caepio  obtained  the  person  of  Viriathus  by  the  treachery  of  some  of 
that  chieftain's  intimate  friends,  and  put  him.  to  death,  after  he  had  led 
the  Lusitanians  for  eight  years,  or,  as  others  say,  fourteen,  reckoning 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Celtiberic  war  iu  B.C.  153. 

The  Roman  writers  say  that  Viriathus  was  first  a  shepherd  and 
huntsman ;  then  a  leader  of  robbers,  by  which  they  mean  wh  it  a 
modern  Spaniard  would  call  a  Guerilla  chieftain  ;  and  at  last  a  great 
commander,  who,  had  fortune  favoured  him,  would  have  founded  an 
empire  much  greater  than  his  native  country,  or,  as  Florus  expresses 
it,  would  have  been  the  Romulus  of  Spain. 

(Appian,  De  Rcb.  Hisp.,  59-75 ;  Liv.,  Epit.,  Iii.,  liv. ;  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus.  x.,  p.  72-80,  97  ;  Valerius  Maximus,  vi.  4,  §  2;  ix.  6,  §  4  ;  Obse- 
quens,  81,  82  ;  Orosius,  iv.  21 ;  FTorus,  ii.  17;  Eutropius,  iv.  16.) 

VISCHER,  CORNE'LIUS,  a  celebrated  Dutch  engraver,  born, 
probably  at  Haarlem,  in  1610.  He  was  the  pupil  of  P.  Soutman,  but 
he  soon  surpassed  his  master.  Vischer's  works  are  among  the  finest 
specimens  of  art  executed  by  the  graver ;  Basan  says  that  no  master 
can  be  studied  by  young  engravers  with  more  advantage.  He  engraved 
prints  of  many  descriptions,  and  some  of  his  best  are  after  his  own 
designs.  Watelet  sajs  that  no  man  ever  painted  with  the  graver  and 
etching-needle  together  with  such  effect  as  Vischer.  Strutt,  speaking 
of  his  style  of  working  with  the  graver,  says,  "  His  mode  of  per- 
formance with  that  instrument  was  as  singular  as  the  effect  he  pro- 
duced was  picturesque  and  beautiful.  His  strokes  are  clear  and 
delicate,  laid  over  the  draperies  and  the  back  ground  apparently  just 
as  the  plate  happened  to  lie  before  him,  without  any  care  or  study 
which  way  they  should  turn,  the  one  upon  the  other  ;  and  he  crossed 
and  recrossed  them,  till  such  time  as  they  produced  sufficient  colour." 

The  few  following  are  of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  of  his  prints  ; 
good  impressions  of  some  of  them  have  been  sold  for  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  pounds : — 

Andreas  Deonyszoon  Winius,  commonly  called  tho  Man  with  the 
Pistols  ;  Gellius  de  Bourna,  minister  of  Zutphen  ;  a  Cat  sleeping  upon 
a  napkin:  the  Rat-catcher;  the  Pancake  woman;  and  the  Gipsy. 
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Mariette  possessed  a  collection  of  172  of  Vischer's  prints,  which  was  I 
sold  for  3096  francs  12  sous.  His  portraits  are  tho  best  of  the  pieces  I 
which  he  engraved  after  other  masters.    The  year  of  his  death  is  not  I 

known,  but  it  was  probably  1658. 

Johan  Vischer,  brother  of  Cornelius,  was  likewise  a  good  engraver 
and  etcher,  but,  except  in  landscapes,  inferior  to  his  brother.  He 
executed  some  good  plates  after  Bcrghem  and  Ostade.  Ho  was  born 
at  Amsterdam  in  1636  ;  for  in  1692,  iu  his  fifty-eixth  year,  s;iys 
Houbraken,  he  turned  animal-painter.  He  worked  likewise  with  the 
needle  aud  the  graver,  but  more  with  the  needle. 

Lambert  Vischer  was  also  a  brother  of  Cornelius,  but  of  inferior 
merit.    He  lived  some  time  in  Rome. 

There  was  also  a  Claus  or  Nicolaus  Johan  Vischer,  engraver  aud 
printseller,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  15S0,  who  was  probably  of  the 
same  family.  He  excelled  iu  small  landscapes  with  figures  ;  but  he 
engraved  also  portraits ;  he  engraved  one  of  Charles  L  of  England ; 
aud  published  portraits  of  Archbishop  Laud,  Calvin,  Erasmus,  James  II. 
of  England,  and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 

(Houbraken,  Groote  Schouburgh,  &c. ;  Basan,  Diclionnaire  des  Gra- 
veurs ;  Strutt,  Dictionary  of  Engravers;  Hubcr  and  Rost,  JIandbuch 
fur  Kunstlicbhahcr,  &c.) 

VISCHER,  PETER,  a  celebrated  old  German  sculptor  and  founder, 
was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  He  lived  several 
years  in  Italy,  where  he  studied  his  art.  He  first  distinguished  him- 
self in  Germany  by  his  monument  to  the  Archbishop  Ernest  of  Mag- 
deburg, erected  in  the  cathedral  of  that  place  in  1497.  But  his 
master  piece  is  the  tomb  of  St.  Scbald,  in  the  church  of  that  saint  at 
Niirnberg,  where  Vischer  ultimately  settled.  Vischer,  with  his  fivo 
son?,  Peter,  Hermann,  Hans,  Paul,  and  Jacob,  who  with  their  wives 
and  children  lived  in  the  same  house  with  him,  was  occupied  over 
this  mouument  from  1506  until  1519,  yet  he  was  paid  only  2402 
florins,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  20  florins  per  cwt. :  the  whole  monu- 
ment weighed  120  cwt.  14  lbs.  It  is  beautifully  designed  and  richly 
ornamented :  among  other  figures  there  arc  twelve  small  statues, 
eighteen  inches  high,  of  the  apostles,  which  are  remarkably  well 
drawn,  and  all  conspicuous  for  their  fine  expression.  In  one  part  he 
has  introduced  his  own  portrait  in  his  working  dress.  It  is  a  monu- 
ment, upon  the  whole,  worthy  of  any  time  and  any  nation.  Vischer 
executed  some  other  clever  works  at  Niirnberg  :  he  died,  according  to 
Doppelmayr,  in  1530. 

Hermann  Visciier  studied  likewise  in  Italy,  and  was  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  his  father  ;  he  was  killed  in  1540  by  a  sledge,  as  he  was. 
going  home  one  night  with  a  friend.  Sandrart  says  that  no  prince  or 
gentleman  that  visited  Niirnberg  left  it  without  having  seen  and  con- 
versed with  Vischer.  He  received  many  orders  during  these  visits, 
and  he  sent  many  works  into  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  other  neighbour- 
ing countries. 

(Sandrart,  Teutschc  Academic,  &c. ;  Doppelmayr,  Niirnberg  isclit 
Kiimthr,  &c.) 

VISCO'NTI,  the  name  of  a  family  in  Lombardy  which  rose  to  the 
rank  of  sovereign  princes  during  the  middle  ages.     The  Visconti 
begin  to  figure  in  history  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  They 
belonged  to  the  feudal  nobility,  and  were  possessed  of  considerable' 
estates  in  the  northern  part  of  Lombardy,  near  the  banks  of  the  lake 
of  Como  and  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.    In  1262  the  archdeacon  Ottone< 
Viscouti  was  nominated  archbishop  of  Milan  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  The 
see  of  Milan  had  been  vacant  ever  since  the  death  of  Leone  da  Peregoy, 
iu  1275,  because  the  chapter  was  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  I 
favoured  a  candidate  from  among  the  nobility,  aud  the  other  gave  its  I 
votes  to  a  relative  of  Martino  della  Torre,  the  popular  leader,  who  had  ] 
been  appointed  'anziauo,'  or  'elder,'  of  the  people  of  Milan.    The  I 
appointment  of  Ottone  Visconti  by  the  pope  was  considered  an  en-  J 
croachment  on  the  rights  of  the  electors  ;  and  Martino  della  Torro  J 
sequestrated  the  property  of  the  see,  and  forbade  the  archbishop  elect  1 
from  appearing  in  Milan.    Upon  this  the  pope  excommuuic.ited  the  j 
city  of  Milan.    But  Martino  della  Torre  and  his  successors  Filippo  and  I 
Napoleone  della  Torre  continued  to  enjoy  the  popular  favour,  and  Ottone 
Visconti  remained  an  emigrant  for  fifteen  years,  during  which  he  carriei 
on,  at  the  head  of  his  feudal  dependants,  joined  by  malcontents  from 
Milan  and  other  towns,  a  desultory  and  predatory  warfare  against  the 
Milanese.    At  last  the  popular  feeling  turned  against  Napoleone  della 
Torre,  who  was  suspected  of  aspiring  to  the  sovereign  power,  especially 
after  he  had  asked  aud  obtained  from  Rudolf  of  Habsburg,  the  newlj 
elected  king  of  Germany,  the  dignity  of  imperial  vicar.    Ottone  Vis- 
conti seized  this  opportunity  for  striking  a  decisive  blow.    Ho  pul 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  emigrant  nobles,  and  advanced 
towards  Milan.    Napoleone  della  Torre  and  his  adherents  went  out  to 
meet  him,  and  a  combat  ensued,  in  January  1277,  near  the  village  of 
Desio,  in  which  the  Torriani,  as  the  partisans  of  Delia  Torre  were 
called,  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  Napoleone  was  taken 
prisoner.  Ottone  Visconti  entered  Milan  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
people,  who  saluted  him  as  archbishop  and  perpetual  lord  of  Milan. 

The  Archbishop  Ottone,  after  carrying  on  for  years  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted warfare  against  the  partisans  of  the  Della  Torre,  gave  up 
the  temporal  government  to  his  nephew  Matteo  Visconti,  whom 
he  caused  to  be  elected  '  captain  of  the  people'  for  five  years,  in  1288. 
Matteo  was  a  prudent  and  temperate  ruler,  and  he  enjoyed  general 
favour  among  the  people.   He  defeated  the  Torriani  and  their  ally  the 
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Marquis  of  Monferrato,  in  an  irruption  which  they  made  into  tho 
Milanese  territory  in  1290.  After  the  expiration  of  tho  five  yean  of 
his  ollice,  ho  was  confirmed  in  it  by  tho  voico  of  tho  citizens,  and  iu 
1294  was  appointed,  by  Adolf  of  Nassau,  imperial  vicar  in  Lombardy, 
which  dignity  was  confirmed  to  hiio  by  Albert  of  AuhI  ria,  who  assumed 
the  crown  of  Germany  after  tho  deatli  of  Adolf  in  1298.  In  the  year 
1300  Matteo  married  his  eldest  son  Galeazzo  to  Beatrice  d'Kste,  sister 
of  Azzo,  lord  of  Modena  and  marquis  of  Ferrara.  Matteo  entrusted 
Galeazzo  with  the  command  of  the  militia  of  Milan,  against  tho  Delia 
Torre  and  their  partisans,  who  still  kept  tho  field,  and  were  supported 
by  the  people  of  Pavia,  Cremona,  Lodi,  and  other  towns,  which  wero 
jealous  of  Milan,  Oaleazzo  was  very  different  from  his  father;  ho  was 
young,  inexperienced  and  rash ;  ho  was  repeatedly  defeated,  and  at 
last  the  Torriani  re-entered  Milan,  in  1302,  and  Matteo  Visconti 
withdrew  to  Nogarola  near  Verona,  where  he  had  a  small  property. 
;His  son  Galeazzo  took  refuge  at  Ferrara. 

[  Guido  della  Torre  was  put  in  the  place  of  Matteo  Visconti,  as 
'perpetual  captain  of  the  people,'  and  ho  continued  in  his  office  till 
1311,  when  Henry  of  Luxemburg  having  gone  to  Italy  to  bo  crowned 
emperor,  Guido  opposed  him,  and  was  in  consequence  driven  away 
from  Milan  by  the  Imperial  troops,  assisted  by  the  Visconti  and  their 
friends.  From  that  time  the  Torriani  remained  exiles  from  their 
country.  Matteo  Visconti  resumed  his  authority  over  Milan,  being 
appointed  imperial  vicar  by  Henry,  to  whom  he  paid  40,000  golden 
florins.  His  son  Galeazzo  was  likewise  appointed  imperial  vicar  of 
Piacenza.  Some  timo  after,  Matteo,  by  a  stratagem,  obtained  pos- 
session of  Pavia,  where  he  placed  Luchino,  another  of  his  sons,  as 
governor.  Alessandria,  Tortona,  Cremona,  Bergamo,  Lodi,  and  other 
towns  acknowledged  in  succession  the  rule  of  Visconti. 
j  Cassone  della  Torre,  who  had  been  elected  archbishop  of  Milan  in 
130S,  having  become  an  exile  with  the  rest  of  his  family,  obtained  of 
tho  popo  his  removal  to  the  see  of  Aquileia.  The  see  of  Milan  having 
thus  become  vacant,  Matteo  Visconti  caused  one  of  his  sons,  Giovanni, 
to  be  elected  by  the  chapter,  according  to  the  old  canonical  form.  The 
pope,  John  XXII.,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  archbishop,  and  he 
appointed  Aicardo,  a  Franciscan  friar.  Matteo  forbade  Aicardo  from 
going  to  Milan.  The  pope  then  ordered  proceedings  to  be  instituted 
against  Matteo  Visconti,  on  the  charges  of  heresy,  sacrilege,  and  other 
■  crimes,  and  summoned  him  to  Avignon  to  defend  himself.  Robert  of 
Anjou,  king  of  Naples,  was  appointed  by  the  pope  imperial  vicar  in 
Lombardy ;  for  the  pope  assumed  the  right  of  appointing  vicars  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  imperial  crown,  which  was  then  contested  between 
Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Frederic  of  Austria.  Au  army  of  Frenchmen, 
or  Provencals,  under  the  Count  of  Maine,  crossed  tho  Alps  and 
marched  against  Milan.  Matteo  sent  his  son  Galeazzo  with  a  strong 
force  to  meet  the  enemy  on  the  river  Sesia,  and  he  found  means,  by 
negociations  and  bribes,  to  induce  the  Count  of  Maine  to  retrace  his 
steps  into  France  without  coming  to  blows.  The  pope  however 
excommunicated  Matteo  and  his  sous  in  1321,  because  he  would 
not  resign  his  authority  and  acknowledge  Kiug  Robert  as  imperial 
•vicar  in  Lombardy ;  and  the  inquisitors  appointed  by  the  pope  sum- 
moned him  to  appear  before  them  at  a  church  near  Alessandria. 
Matteo  sent  iu  his  place  one  of  his  sous,  Marco,  escorted  by  a  body  of 
troops  with  flying  colours,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  inquisitors  with- 
drew to  the  town  of  Valenza  in  Monferrato,  whence  they  issued  their 
sentence  of  condemnation  against  Matteo  Visconti  on  twenty-five 
charges,  several  of  which  consisted  in  his  having  laid  taxes  upon  the 
clergy  and  exercised  temporal  jurisdiction  over  them;  iu  having  inter- 
ceded for  the  abbess  Maiufreda,  who  had  been  burnt  for  heresy  at 
Milan,  in  the  year  1300;  in  entertaining  himself  heretical  opinions, 
and  being  leagued  with  dasmons.  He  was  in  consequence  condemned 
as  a  confirmed  heretic,  degraded  from  all  honours  and  offices,  and 
stigmatised  as  perpetually  infamous ;  all  his  property  was  declared  to 
be  confiscated,  and  his  children  and  grandchildren  were  excluded 
from  every  honour,  dignity,  and  office.  This  extraordinary  sentence 
Was  given  on  the  14th  of  March  1322,  iu  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
of  Valenza,  and  signed  by  Aicardo,  archbishop  of  Milau,  and  four 
Dominican  inquisitors,  in  presence  of  the  cardinal  legate,  Bertrand  du 
,  Poiet,  who  afterwards  proclaimed  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Asti 
•  plenary  indulgence  to  all  those  who  took  up  arms  against  Matteo 
i  Visconti  and  his  adherents.  Raynaldus,  in  his  continuation  of  the 
!  Annals  of  Baronius,  acknowledges  that  these  violent  proceedings 
,  against  Visconti  were  instigated  by  party  spirit ;  and  Pope  Benedict 
XII.,  in  his  bull  of  the  7th  of  May,  1341,  denounced  them  as  unjust 
and  null. 

At  the  time  however  Matteo's  situation  was  very  critical.  His 
enemies  took  the  part  of  the  legate,  and  the  people  in  general  were 
horror-struck  at  the  solemn  denunciations  agaiust  him.  Matteo  pro- 
tested that  he  was  no  heretic,  and  that  he  was  falsely  accused  ;  and 
'  having  one  day  convoked  the  body  of  the  clergy  iu  the  cathedral  of 
Milan,  he  repeated  loudly  before  them  the  creed,  professing  that  he 
believed  and  had  ever  believed  in  the  tenets  therein  expressed. 
But  the  feeling  of  his  danger  and  humiliation  preyed  upon  the  old 
man's  mind  (be  was  then  seventy-two  years  old),  and  ho  died  after  a 
short  illness,  in  Juno  of  the  same  year,  three  months  after  the  sentence 
was  pronounced  against  him.  All  the  chroniclers  speak  of  him  as  a 
wise  and  just  man,  the  founder  of  the  fortunes  of  his  family,  and  some 
have  styled  him  'the  Great.'    His  eon  Galeazzo  I.  was  proclaimed  lord 


of  Milan.  Upon  this  tho  popo  issued  an  interdict  against  tho  city  of 
Milan,  and  ordered  all  tho  olergy  to  leave  tho  pluce;  and  he  proclaimed 
a  general  crusade  against  the  Visconti  family.  Numbers  answered  tho 
call ;  and  tho  command  of  tho  crusaders  was  given  to  Jfaymond  of 
Cardona,  nephew  of  the  cardinal-legate.  In  Juno  1323,  the  'holy 
army,'  as  it  was  Btyled,  approached  Milan,  and  took  possession  of  tho 
suburbs,  killing  tho  nun,  violating  the  women,  and  burning  the  houses. 
But  tho  Visconti  had  a  strong  party  within  the  city,  and  they  defended 
themselves  until  they  received  assistance  from  without.  Marco  Vis- 
conti, another  son  of  Matteo,  and  a  brave  and  enterprising  captain, 
still  kept  tho  field,  hovering  on  the  Hanks  and  rear  of  the  crusaders. 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  meantime  having  conquered  and  taken  prisoner  bil 
rival  Frederic  of  Austria,  and  being  acknowledged  kiug  in  Germany, 
sent  a  body  of  troops  into  Italy  to  assist  the  Visconti,  who  had 
incurred  tho  wrath  of  the  pope  mainly  because  they  had  striven  to 
maintain  their  delegated  authority  of  imperial  vicars  against  tho 
assumptions  of  tho  pope,  who  would  appoint  his  own  vicars  to  tho 
prejudice  of  the  imperial  authority.  This  was  at  least  the  ostensible 
ground  which  the  Visconti  took,  and  a  plausible  one  it  was,  and  very 
convenient  to  the  iuterest  of  the  empire  in  Italy.  The  aid  of  Louis 
of  Bavaria  and  the  exertions  of  Marco  Visconti  saved  Milan.  Tho 
crusaders  withdrew  to  Monza.  The  pope,  in  July  of  that  year,  excom- 
municated Louis  of  Bavaria  for  having  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
the  Romans  without  the  papal  approbation,  and  also  for  having 
assisted  the  heretical  Visconti.  Louis  then  held  a  diet  of  the  empire 
at  Nurnberg,  in  which  he  protested  agaiust  the  interference  of  tho 
popes  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  empire,  and  appealed  to  a 
general  council  of  the  Church.  In  the  year  1324  a  battle  took  place  at 
the  bridgo  of  Avrio  on  the  Adda,  between  the  papal  or  crusade  troop3 
and  those  of  the  Visconti,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated.  Cardona 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  those  who  escaped  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
town  of  Monza,  which,  after  a  siege  of  some  months,  surrendered  to 
Galeazzo  Visconti. 

In  1327  Louis  of  Bavaria  went  to  Italy,  and  was  crowned  at  Milan 
with  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  in  May  of  that  year.  He  also 
recognised  Galeazzo  Visconti  as  imperial  vicar  over  Milan,  Lodi,  Pavia, 
and  Vercelli.  But  a  few  days  after,  a  quarrel — the  grounds  of  which 
are  not  ascertained — broke  out  between  Louis  and  Galeazzo,  instigated, 
it  would  seem,  by  Marco  Visconti,  who  was  envious  of  his  brother. 
About  the  same  time,  Stefano  Visconti,  another  son  of  Matteo,  died 
suddenly.  Galeazzo,  his  son  Azzo,  and  his  brothers  Luchino  and 
Giovanni,  were  arrested  by  order  of  Louis,  and  shut  up  in  the  dun- 
geons of  Monza.  After  eight  months'  confinement  they  were  libe- 
rated, in  March  1328,  by  the  intercession  of  Castruccio  Castracani, 
lord  of  Lucca,  and  a  favourite  of  Louis  of  Bavaria.  Galeazzo  died 
soon  after  in  exile,  whilst  Milan  was  temporarily  governed  by  a 
council  of  twenty-four  citizens.  Louis  of  Bavaria  was  crowned 
emperor  at  Rome,  iu  May  132S,  by  the  antipope  Nicholas  V.,  whom 
he  had  set  up  in  opposition  to  John  XXII.  The  people  of  Rome, 
tired  of  the  residence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  acknowledged  Nicholas, 
and  the  people  of  Milan  did  the  same.  Louis  of  Bavaria,  being  in 
want  of  money,  sold  to  Azzo  Visconti,  son  of  Galeazzo  I.,  the  appoint- 
ment of  imperial  vicar  of  Milan,  in  January  1329,  for  00,000  golden 
florins;  aud  the  antipope  Nicholas  confirmed  Giovanni  Visconti,  Azzo's 
uncle,  as  archbishop  of  Milan,  made  him  a  cardinal,  and  appointed 
him  apostolic  legate  in  Lombardy.  John  XXII.,  perceiving  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  losing  all  influence  in  Italy,  came  to  terms  with  the 
Visconti  through  the  mediation  of  the  Marquis  of  Este,  and  recog- 
nised Azzo  as  lord  of  Milan,  releasing  him  and  the  people  of  Milan 
from  excommunication.    This  was  in  September  1329. 

Azzo  Visconti,  being  acknowledged  lord  by  the  council  of  the  city 
of  Milau,  as  well  as  by  the  pope,  renounced  all  connection  with  Louis 
of  Bavaria  and  the  antipope  ^Nicholas.  He  ruled  Milan  for  eleven 
years,  during  which  he  applied  himself  chiefly  to  improve  the  town, 
rebuild  its  walls,  and  pave  the  streets ;  he  restored  and  embellished 
the  palace  raised  by  his  grandfather,  Matteo,  and  employed  for  the 
purpose  the  painter  Giotto  of  Florence  and  the  sculptor  Giovanni 
Balriucci  of  Pisa.  Azzo  Visconti  was  a  good  priuce,  and  when  he 
died,  in  August  1339,  more  than  3000  citizens  voluntarily  put  ou 
mourning  for  him.  He  was  the  first  lord  of  Milan  who  struck  coiu  in 
his  own  name,  omitting  that  of  the  reigning  emperor.  He  left  no 
issue,  and  the  council-general,  after  his  death,  proclaimed  joint  lords 
of  Milan  his  two  remaining  uncles,  Luchino  aud  Giovanni  Visconti. 
Giovanni  however,  being  a  clergyman  aud  of  a  quiet  character,  left  to 
his  brother  Luchino  all  the  cares  of  government. 

Luchino  Visconti  was  an  able,  determined,  and  not  very  scrupulous 
man.  To  the  several  towns  besides  Milau  which  acknowledged  the 
rule  of  his  nephew  Azzo,  he  added  the  towns  of  Asti,  Bobbio,  Parma, 
Crema,  Tortona,  Alessandria,  and  Novara,  thus  making  himself  lord 
of  the  greater  part  of  Lombardy  and  Monferrato.  He  obliged  also 
tho  Pisans  to  become  tributaries  to  him.  He  established  a  regular 
police,  and  severely  punished  all  offenders  agaiust  the  law,  without 
distinction  of  party.  He  appointed  a  judge  of  appeals  at  Milan,  who 
was  styled  '  Exgravator,'  who  decided  summarily.  It  was  determined 
that  this  magistrate  should  be  a  foreigner,  without  relations  or  con- 
nections in  Milan.  In  Luchiuo's  time  the  manufacture  of  silks  was 
established  at  Milan,  aud  agriculture,  and  especially  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine,  was  improved,  as  well  as  the  breed  of  horses  and  cattle. 
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Luchino  liowever  had  vices  which  marred  bis  good  qualities  :  he  was 
suspicious,  lustful,  and  revengeful.  He  banished  his  three  nephew?, 
sons  of  Stefauo  Visconti,  and  let  them  wander  abroad  in  poverty.  He 
put  to  death  l'usterla,  a  Milanese  noble,  and  his  wife  Margherita, 
because  she  would  not  listen  to  his  addresses.  Isabella  Fieschi, 
Luchiuo's  wife,  was  in  this  respect  a  match  for  ber  husband,  beiDg 
notorious  for  her  loose  conduct.  Luchino  threatened  to  punish  her, 
but  he  died  suddenly,  in  January  1349,  and  it  is  hinted  by  contem- 
porary chroniclers  that  ho  died  of  poison. 

By  the  death  of  Luchino,  the  archbishop  Giovanni  Visconti 
remained  sole  lord  of  Milan.  He  was  of  a  mild  and  quiet  disposition  : 
he  made  peace  with  his  neighbours  the  Marquis  of  Monferrato,  the 
Count  of  Savoy,  aud  the  Genoese  ;  he  recalled  from  exile  his  nephews 
Matteo,  Barnabo,  and  Galeazzo,  sons  of  Stefano  Visconti,  and  he 
obtained  the  hand  of  Biauca  of  Savoy  for  Galeazzo,  and  that  of 
Rcgina  della  Scala  for  Barnab6.  He  purchased  of  Giovanni  Pepoli 
the  dominion  of  Bologna,  by  the  payment  of  200,000  golden  florins, 
iu  1350.  Pope  Clement  VI.  claimed  the  possession  of  Bologna  as  an 
old  dependence  of  the  Roman  see,  and,  as  Giovanni  refused  to  give  it 
up,  the  pope  excommunicated  him,  but  soon  after  came  to  a  com- 
promise, by  which  Giovanni  retained  Bologna,  with  the  title  of  'Vicar 
of  the  Holy  See.'  Giovanni  Visconti  had  been  elected  archbishop  of 
Milan  by  the  chapter,  first  in  1317,  and  again  in  1339,  after  the  death 
of  the  friar  Akardo,  and  in  1342  Clement  VI.  confirmed  him  in 
his  see. 

In  1353,  the  Genoese,  having  been  defeated  at  sea  near  the  coast  of 
Sardinia  by  the  Venetians,  aud  their  town  being  blockaded  by  the 
forces  of  the  King  of  Arngon,  who  was  allied  with  the  Venetians, 
offered  to  the  Archbishop  Visconti  the  lordship  of  their  city,  stipu- 
lating for  the  maintenance  of  their  municipal  liberties.  Visconti  sent 
a  garrison  to  protect  the  town,  and  in  the  following  year  a  new  fleet 
sailed  from  the  harbour  of  Genoa  bearing  ou  its  colours  the  arms  of 
the  Visconti.  This  fleet,  commanded  by  Pagauo  Doria,  obtained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  Venetian  fleet  on  the  coast  of  the  Morea. 
In  the  same  year  (October  1354)  the  Archbishop  Giovanni  Visconti 
died,  leaving  Milan  in  peace  and  in  a  prosperous  condition.  He  was 
the  hist  pood  ruler  of  the  Visconti  line;  those  who  came  after  him 
were  all  bad,  and  some  of  them  abominable.  It  was  during  the 
government  of  Giovanni  Visconti  that  Petrarch  repaired  to  Milan, 
where  he  was  induced  to  remain  by  the  archbishop,  who  paid  him 
great  respect. 

After  the  archbishop's  death,  his  three  nephews,  Matteo,  Galeazzo, 
and  Babnabo,  conjointly  succeeded  him  in  the  1<  rdship  of  the  town 
of  Milan  and  its  territory,  but  they  divided  among  them  the  other 
towns  which  had  become  subject  to  the  Visconti.  Matteo  had  for  his 
share  the  towns  south  of  the  Po,  namely,  Bologna,  Parma,  Piacenza, 
and  Bobbio,  besides  Lodi;  Barnabo  had  the  towns  east  of  the  Adda — 
Brescia,  Bergamo,  Crema,  and  Cremona;  and  Galeazzo  took  for  him- 
self Pavia,  Asti,  Alessandria,  Tortona,  Vercelli,  Novara,  Vigevano,  and 
Como. 

In  January  1355,  Charles  IV.  of  Germany  went  to  Italy  to  be 
crowned,  aud  was  received  by  the  brothers  Visconti  with  great  mag- 
nificence, and  he  appointed  them  his  imperial  vicars  in  their  respective 
dominions.  In  September  of  the  same  year  Matteo  Visconti  died 
suddenly,  and  it  was  said  of  poison  administered  by  his  brothers,  who 
divided  his  share  of  the  territory  between  them.  The  city  of  Bologna 
however  was  lost  to  the  Visconti  through  the  treachery  of  the  governor 
Oleggio,  who  sold  it  to  the  pope's  legate.  Barnabd  insisted  upon 
having  Bologna  again,  and  sent  a  body  of  troops  for  that  object  in 
13G0,  but  was  defeated  by  the  army  of  the  pope,  who  at  the  same 
time  excommunicated  Barnabo.  Barnabo  laughed  at  the  excommuni- 
cation, and  told  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  that  he  was  determined  to 
act  as  pope  and  emperor  in  his  own  dominions.  Innocent  VI.  sent 
legates  to  Barnabo  to  treat  with  him,  but  Barnabo  obliged  the  legates 
to  eat  the  Papal  bulls  and  swallow  them  piece  by  piece.  One  of  these 
legates  afterwards  became  pope  under  the  name  of  Urban  V.,  and  he 
preached  a  crusade  against  Barnabo  in  1363,  and  again  by  a  new  bull  in 
1 308.  On  this  last  occasion,  the  emperor,  the  queen  of  Naples,  the  mar- 
quises of  Ferrara,  Monferrato,  and  Mantua,  and  other  Italian  princes, 
formed  a  league  with  the  pope  against  Barnabo,  who  however  con- 
trived to  avert  the  storm,  and  to  conclude  a  peace  in  1369.  He  did 
not  recover  Bologna,  for  which  the  pope  paid  him  a  sum  of  money. 
Gregory  XL,  who  succeeded  Urban  V.,  again  attacked  Bainabo,  and 
prevailed  upon  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  to  deprive  both  him  and  his 
brother  Galeazzo  of  their  dignity  of  imperial  vicars,  in  1372.  A 
desultory  war  was  carried  on  in  Lombardy  and  Romagna  for  some 
years,  during  which  the  papal  officers  and  troops  committed  so  many 
excesses,  that  the  Florentines,  Pisans,  and  others,  joined  Barnabo 
in  an  alliance,  which  was  styled  "the  league  against  the  iniquitous 
clericals."  The  Visconti  made  the  clergy  of  their  dominions  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  Two  Franciscan  monks,  who  dared  to  remon- 
strate with  Barnab5  for  his  extortion,  were  burnt  alive  by  his  order. 
The  stories  that  are  told  of  Barnab6's  ferocity  are  almost  incredible, 
and  yet  many  of  them  seem  well  attested.  He  was  very  fond  of 
hunting,  kept  large  packs  of  hounds,  and  was  very  cruel  to  any  one 
who  killed  game.  He  kept  a  number  of  concubines,  by  whom  he  had 
many  children.  The  only  good  quality  mentioned  of  Barnabd  is  that 
be  put  down  the  factions  and  forbade  even  the  mention  of  the  names 


of  Guelphs  and  Guibelines  under  pain  of  having  the  tongue  cut  off. 
His  brother  Galeazzo,  who  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Pavia,  was  no  less 
cruel,  though  less  impetuous  and  more  calculating.  His  horrid  penal 
edict  against  state  prisoners  is  a  fearful  instance  of  the  ingenuity  of 
man  in  tormenting  his  fellow-creatures.  It  was  styled  '  Galeazzo's 
Lent,'  because  the  tortures  were  so  distributed  as  to  last  forty  days 
before  the  wretched  victim  received  the  death-blow.  At  the  same 
time  Galeazzo  encouraged  learning,  which  Barnab6  despised ;  he 
opened  the  University  of  Pavia  about  the  year  1362,  and  collected  a 
considerable  library.  Galeazzo  married  his  eon  Gian  Galeazzo  to 
Isabella,  daughter  of  King  John  of  France,  and  he  gave  his  daughter 
Violante  m  marriage  to  Lionel,  son  of  Edward  III.  of  England.  Ga-  h 
leazzo  II.  died  at  Pavia  in  1378,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Gian 
Galeazzo,  styled  count  of  Vertu,  from  the  name  of  a  fief  in  France 
which  his  wife  Isabella  brought  him  as  her  dowry. 

Barnab6  continued  to  rule  Milan  anrl  the  rest  of  his  territories  till 
May  1385,  when  his  nephew  Gian  Galeazzo,  under  pretence  of  having  ( 
an  interview  with  him,  went  to  Milan  with  a  large  escort,  surpri-ed  II 
Barnab6,  and  shut  him  up  in  the  castle  of  Trezzo,  whore  he  died  seven  jl 
months  after.    Gian  Galeazzo  allowed  the  populace  of  Milan  to  plunder  I 
the  houses  of  Barnabo  and  of  his  sons,  who  were  all  excluded  from  I 
the  succession  by  a  decree  of  the  general  council,  and  Gian  Galeazzo  I 
was  proclaimed  sole  lord  of  Milan  and  its  dependencies,  which  con-  U 
s-isted  of  twenty-one  towns.    But  he  aspired  higher;  he  aimed  at 
making  himself  king  of  Italy,  or  at  least  of  North  Italy.    With  the 
assistance  of  Francesco  da  Carrara,  lord  of  Padua,  he  drove  away  the 
Delia  Scala  from  Verona  and  Vicenza,  and  afterwards  turned  against 
his  ally  and  took  Padua,  and  he  confined  Carrara  in  the  dungeons  of 
Monza,  where  he  died.    He  seized  Bologna  by  force,  as  well  as  part  of 
Romagna,  croesed  the  Apennines  and  took  Perugia  and  Spoleto.  He 
bought  the  dominion  of  Pisa  from  Gherardo  Appiani,  who  was  lord  of 
it ;  Siena  gave  itself  up  to  him,  and  he  repeatedly  attacked  Florence, 
the  only  Italian  state  that  successfully  opposed  his  ambitious  career. 
Gian  Galeazzo  had  in  his  pay  the  best  mercenary  troops  in  Italy,  com- 
manded by  Jacopo  del  Vcrme,  and  other  celebrated  condottieri.  In  May 
1395,  Gian  Galeazzo  obtained  of  the  Emperor  Wenceslas,  for  the  sum 
of  100,000  golden  florins,  a  diploma,  creating  him  Duke  of  Milan  ;  and 
by  a  subsequent  imperial  diploma,  dated  October  of  the  same  year, 
the  boundaries  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  were  defined,  and  made  to 
include  25  towns,  from  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  Belluno,  on  the  east,  to 
Alessandria  and  Tortona  on  the  west.    On  the  5th  of  September  1395 
Gian  Galeazzo  was  crowned  with  the  ducal  crown  in  the  square  of 
San  Atnbrogio,  in  presence  of  a  vast  multitude.    He  soon  after  began 
to  build  the  new  cathedral  of  Milan. 

The  German  princes,  indigDant  at  the  cession  made  by  Wenceslas 
of  the  fair  regions  of  Lombardy,  deposed  that  weak  emperor,  and  I 
elected  Robert  count  palatine  as  king  of  Germany  in  a.d.  1400. 
Robert  went  to  Italy  with  some  troops,  and  summoned  Gian  Galeazzo 
to  restore  to  the  empire  the  towns  which  he  occupied.  Gian  Galeazzo 
sent  Alberico  da  Barbiano,  who  defeated  Robert  near  Brescia,  and 
obliged  him  to  recross  the  Alps  into  Germany.  In  1402  Alberico  was 
besieging  Florence,  and  Gian  Galeazzo  was  only  waiting  for  the  sur- 
render of  that  city  to  declare  himself  king  of  Italy,  when  he  was 
attacked  by  the  plague  which  then  prevailed  in  Lombardy,  and  died 
in  the  castle  of  Marignano  in  September  of  the  same  year.  Thus  was 
lost  another  chance  for  the  union  of  Italy  under  a  native  prince. 

Gian  Galeazzo  left  two  sons,  both  minors.  The  eldest,  Giovanni 
Maria  Visconti,  fourteen  years  old,  was  proclaimed  duke.  The  duchy 
however  was  reduced  to  very  narrow  limits  by  the  revolt  of  most  of 
the  towns,  and  the  conquests  of  the  Venetians  on  one  side,  and  of  the 
pope  and  the  Marquis  of  Monferrato  on  the  other.  The  young  duke, 
when  he  came  of  age,  proved  pusillanimous,  suspicious,  and  cruel. 
His  cruelty  partook  of  insanity.  He  delighted  in  seeing  men,  and  even 
children,  torn  to  pieces  by  large  mastiffs  which  he  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  wretch  called  Squarcia  Giramo,  who  had  charge  of  his 
kennel,  was  his  confidential  friend  and  minister.  Giovanni  Maria  is 
said  to  have  caused  his  own  mother  to  be  poisoned.  At  last  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  against  him,  and  he  was  stabbed  to  death  on  the 
16th  of  May  1412,  at  Milan,  while  on  his  way  to  church.  Squarcia 
Giramo  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  people.  The  conspirators,  among 
whom  were  several  of  the  collateral  branches  of  the  Visconti,  kept 
possession  of  Milan  for  a  few  weeks. 

Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  at  that  time  twenty  years  of  age,  and  brother 
to  the  late  duke,  was  then  staying  at  Pavia.  He  was  heir  to  the 
ducal  crown,  as  Giovanni  Maria  had  left  no  issue.  He  was  of  a 
timorous,  suspicious,  and  vindictive  disposition,  but  not  madly 
ferocious  like  his  brother.  Facino  Cane,  one  of  the  generals  of  his 
father,  and  who,  in  the  scramble  that  took  place  after  the  death  of 
Giau  Galeazzo,  had  made  himself  master  of  Piacenza,  Alessandria, 
Tortona,  Novara,  and  other  places,  died  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Duke  Giovanni  Maria.  Beatrice  Tenda,  Facino's  widow,  had  the  com- 
mand of  his  territories  and  of  his  veteran  band  of  soldiers.  It  was 
suggested  to  Filippo  Maria  to  marry  the  widow  as  the  means  of 
securing  the  ducal  crown.  He  did  so,  and  Filippo  Maria  at  the  bead 
of  Facino's  soldiers  entered  Milan  in  triumph  on  the  16th  of  June,  a 
month  after  the  death  of  Giovanni  Maria.  Among  the  officers  of 
Facino  Cane  was  a  native  of  Carmagnola  in  Piedmont,  named  Fran- 
cesco Bussone,  to  whom  the  new  Duke  Filippo  Maria  entrusted  the 
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Command  of  his  troops.  The  result  was,  that  Bussono  recovered  for 
the  diiko  Lodi,  Crama,  Vigevauo,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Parma,  and  also 
took  Genoa,  which  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  tho  Visconti  ever  since 
1350.  Francesco  Maria  afterward*  quarrelled  with  Ins  general,  who 
went  into  the  Venetian  service  [Carmaqnola,  Francesco  Buaaoxa 
DI.]  But  a  worse  act  of  ingratitude  was  perpetrated  by  Filippo  Maria 
■gainst  his  wife  Beatrice,  the  maker  of  his  fortune,  who  was  much 
older  than  himself,  and  whom,  upon  some  most  improbable  charge  of 
infidelity,  ho  caused  to  bo  beheaded,  in  September  141 8,  After  this 
Duke  Filippo  Maria  lived  until  the  time  of  his  death  with  A^ncse  del 
Maino,  a  Milanese  woman,  by  whom  he  hail  one  daughter,  Biauca, 
Whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Francesco  Sforza. 

After  the  defection  of  Carmaguola,  Filippo  Maria  remained  shut  up 
in  his  ducal  residenco  in  the  castle  of  Milan,  unseen  by  his  subjects, 
of  whom  he  was  afraid,  and  surrounded  by  abject  and  wily  favourites. 
He  had  however  tho  discernment  to  employ  able  commanders,  though 
not  ecpial  to  Carmaguola,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  thus  he 
managed  to  preserve  the  greater  part  of  his  dominions  against  the 
attackssif  the  Venetians  and  the  Florentines.  On  one  occasion  tho 
duke  behaved  with  unexpected  magnanimity  to  Alfonso  of  Aragon 
and  Naples,  who  happened  to  be  his  prisoner  in  1435,  and  whom  he 
released  with  presents  and  even  assisted  in  the  recovery  of  his  king- 
dom of  Naples.  [Alfonso  V.  of  Aracon,  vol.  i.  col.  139.]  There 
was  some  political  shrewdness  in  tho  character  of  Fdippo  Maria,  who 
seems  to  have  had  that  kind  of  circumspection  and  penetration,  joined 
with  utter  want  of  principle,  for  which  Italian  state-men  were  begin- 
ning to  be  noted,  and  which  has  been  vulgarly  styled  Machiavellism, 
because  Machiavelli  happened  to  expound  the  common  policy  which 
he  saw  practised  in  his  lifetime  and  which  had  been  in  practice  for  a 
century  before  him. 

Filippo  Maria  reigned  thirty  five  years.  He  died  at  Milan  in  the 
year  1447.  The  events  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life  are  briefly 
noticed  under  SFORZA,  FRANCESCO,  his  son-in-law,  who  succeeded  him 
as  Duke  of  Milan.  The  dynasty  of  the  Visconti,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  begun  with  Matteo,  in  1283,  ended  with  Filippo 
Maria,  and  it  constituted  one  of  the  most  powerful  Italian  princi- 
palities of  the  middle  ages. 

(Verri,  Storia  di  Milano  ;  Muratori,  Annal/i  d' Italia.) 

VISCONTI,  H'NNIO  QUIRFNO,  was  born  at  Home  in  1751.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Giovanni  Batista  Visconti,  a  native  of  Sarzana, 
who,  being  settled  at  Rome,  where  he  married  a  lady  of  noble  birth, 
became  a  great  proficient  in  the  science  of  archreology,  and  succeeded 
AVinckclmann  as  prefect  of  the  antiquities  of  Rome.  He  was  com- 
missioned by  Clement  XIV.  to  collect  works  of  ancient  art  for  the 
new  museum  of  the  Vatican,  an  office  in  which  he  was  confirmed  by 
Pius  VI.  Giovanni  Batista  intended  his  eldest  son,  who  gave  very 
precocious  evidence  of  extraordinary  talents,  for  the  church,  in  which 
he  was  sure  of  patronage  ;  and  he  made  him  study  the  law,  in  which 
young  Visconti  took  a  doctor's  degree  in  1771.  The  pope  appointed 
Ennio  Visconti  to  an  honorary  situation  in  his  household,  and  made 
him  sub-librarian  of  the  Vatican.  The  young  man  however  felt  no 
inclination  for  a  life  of  celibacy,  as  he  had  conceived  an  attachment 
for  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Doria.  His  father  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed at  this,  and,  in  order  to  conquer  his  sou's  opposition,  he 
induced  the  pope  to  remove  hitn  from  the  office  of  sub-librarian,  and 
deprive  him  also  of  a  pension  which  he  had  granted  him.  Young 
Visconti  however  bore  this  without  complaint,  while  Prince  Sigis- 
mondo  Chigi,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  him,  appointed  him 
his  own  librarian,  and  gave  him  board  and  lodging  in  his  palace.  It 
was  Ennio  Visconti  who  recommended  to  the  prince,  for  the  post  of 
tinder-librarian,  Carlo  Fea,  who  became  afterwards  a  distinguished 
antiquarian.  In  1773  the  elder  Visconti  was  commissioned  to  write 
the  text  or  letterpress  which  was  to  accompany  the  series  of  engrav- 
ings of  the  Museum  of  tho  Vatican,  or  'Museo  Pio  Clementino,'  as  it 
was  called,  in  honour  of  the  two  popes  who  contributed  to  form  that 
splendid  collection.  Giovanni  Batista,  being  old  and  infirm,  found 
himself  insufficient  for  the  task,  and  he  called  his  son  Ennio  to  his 
assistance.  The  first  volume  of  the  series  of  the  '  Museo  Pio  Cle- 
mentino'  appeared  in  1782.  In  1784  the  elder  Visconti  died,  and  his 
son  edited  alone  the  second  volume.  He  was  then  made  by  the  pope 
Conservator  of  the  Capitoline  Museum,  his  pension  was  restored  to 
him,  and  in  January  1785,  he  married  his  betrothed,  Angela  Doria. 
He  continued  afterwards  to  publish  in  succession  the  other  volumes 
of  the  '  Museo  Bio  Clementino,'  the  seventh  and  last  of  which  appeared 
in  1SU7.  In  the  mean  time  he  wrote  many  other  treatises  and  disqui- 
sitions on  ancient  art,  such  as  a  dissertation  on  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  the  Scipio  family,  a  description  of  the  museum  of  Thomas 
Jenkins,  a  dissertation  on  the  mutilated  statue  vulgarly  called  Pas- 
quino,  another  on  a  fine  cameo  representing  Jupiter  ..Egiochos,  found 
at  Smyrna,  and  an  illustration  of  two  Greek  inscriptions  belonging  to 
a  temple  and  sepulchral  enclosure  built  by  Herodes  Atticus  at  a  place 
called  Triopium,  a  few  miles  out  of  Rome,  on  an  estate  of  his  wife, 
Annia  Attilia  Regilla — '  Iscrizioni  Triopee,  ora  Borghesiane,  con  ver- 
sioni  ecc.,' Rome,  fob,  1794.  [Herodes,  Tiberius  Claudius  Atticcs.] 
He  afterwards  wrote  illustrations  of  the  monuments  found  among  the 
ruins  of  Gabii,  which  were  discovered  by  Prince  Marcantonio  Borghese, 
and  placed  in  his  villa  on  the  Piucian  Mount — '  Monumenti  Gabinidella 
Villa  Pinciana,  descritti  da  Ennio  Quirino  Yiscouti,'  Svo,  Rome,  1797. 
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When  tho  French  entered  Rome,  in  February  1 70S,  and  abolished 
tho  papal  authority,  Visconti  was  made  a  member  of  tho  provisional 
government;  and  when  a  republican  constitution  was  proclaimed,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  tho  live  consuls  of  the  republic.  Ah  usual  in 
such  cases,  ho  was  censured  by  some  for  having  accepted  a  revolu- 
tionary office,  whilst  the  more  violent  demagogues  accused  him  of 
being  too  moderate  in  the  exercise  of  his  official  functions.  After  a 
few  months  however  tho  French  military  authorities  appointed  new 
consuls,  and  Visconti  was  glad  to  return  to  his  favourite  stWHffl, 
When  the  Neapolitan  army  entered  Rome,  in  November  1799, 
Visconti,  having  filled  an  office  under  the  republic,  was  ob.iged  to 
emigrate  to  France,  where  his  reputation  as  ono  of  the  first  archajo- 
legists  of  his  ago  had  preceded  him.  He  was  appointed  ono  of  tho 
administrators  of  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  and  professor  of  archre- 
ology. There  ho  found  himself  again  among  his  familiar  acquaintance, 
the  masterpieces  of  the  Vatican,  which  had  been  transferred  to  l'aris, 
and  he  made  a  catalogue  raiionne'  of  the  new  museum,  which  was 
often  reprinted  with  fresh  additions.  In  1804  Napoleon  commissioned 
him  to  select  and  publish  a  series  of  portraits  of  distinguished  men 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  such  as  might  bo  considered  sufficiently 
authentic,  with  illustrations.  This,  perhaps  the  greatest  work  of 
Visconti,  was  published  in  two  f  erics  : — '  Iconographio  Grecque,'  3 
vols.  4to,  1808;  and  '  Iconographio  Romaine,'  1  vol.  4to,  1817. 
Meantime  ho  undertook,  at  tho  desire  of  Napoleon,  to  contribute 
several  important  papers  to  the  great  collection  entitled  '  Musde 
Napoleon.'  He  also  wrote  a  number  of  separate  dissertations  upon 
particular  objects  of  ancient  art.  In  1815  Visconti  came  to  London 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  opinion  on  the  merit  and  tho  value  of 
the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Elgin 
Marbles.'  lie  fixed  the  price  at  which  he  estimated  that  those  works 
of  art  might  be  fairly  purchased  by  the  nation.  After  his  return  to 
Paris  he  wrote  a  Memoir  in  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  those 
celebrated  sculptures.  He  next  completed  a  series  of  notices  of  the 
works  of  art  in  tho  Borghese  collection,  which  he  had  begun  at  Rome 
many  years  before,  and  which  were  published  after  his  death  :  '  Ilius- 
trazioni  di  Monumenti  scelti  Borghesiani,'  Rome,  1821. 

In  1 8 1 13  Visconti  began  to  feel  the  symptoms  of  an  organic  disease, 
which  brought  him  to  the  grave  February  7,  1818.  His  death  was 
mourned  by  the  learned  all  over  Europe,  and  his  funeral  was  attended 
by  distinguished  men  from  various  countries.  He  was  no  mere  anti- 
quarian, but  was  deeply  versed  iu  the  history,  the  languages,  tho 
mythology,  and  the  manners  of  the  classical  ages,  and  he  had  a  keen 
discernment  and  a  delicate  taste  for  the  works  of  ancient  art.  A 
worthy  successor  of  Winkelmann,  his  judgment  was  more  precise  and 
his  views  were  more  extensive  than  those  of  his  predecessor.  A  col- 
lection of  all  Viseonti's  works  was  begun  at  Milan  in  1818,  but  has 
never  been  completed.  Labus  edited,  in  1S27,  a  selection  of  his 
minor  works  in  i  vols.  Svo. 

('Elogio  d'Ennio  Quirino  Visconti,  scritto  dall'  Abate  G.  B.  Zannoni, 
R.  Antiquario  della  Galleria  di  Firenze,'  in  No.  XVIII.  of  the  Anto- 
logia  of  Florence ;  Tipaldo,  Biografia  acyli  Italiani  ffluttrij  Maffei, 
Storia  della  Lettcratwa  Italiana.) 

VISCONTI,  FILIPPO  AURELIO,  younger  brother  of  Ennio 
Quirino,  was  appointed  by  Pius  VI.,  iu  1782,  to  succeed  his  father 
Giovanni  Batista,  as  superintendent  of  the  antiquities  of  Rome. 
During  the  French  occupation  of  Rome,  1S09-14,  he  was  made  pre- 
sident of  the  commission  of  antiquities  and  fine  arts,  and  was  also  one 
of  the  deputies  appointed  to  supei intend  the  preservation  of  the 
numerous  churches  of  Rome.  After  the  restoration  of  the  Papal 
government  he  was  appointed,  in  1816,  secretary  of  the  commission  of 
the  fine  arts.  He  edited  the  '  Museo  Chiaramonti.'  being  a  description 
of  the  collection  formed  iu  the  Vatican  by  Pius  VII.,  and  which  forms 
a  sequel  to  the  'Museo  Pio  Clementino.'  He  also  published  several 
dissertations  concerning  works  of  ancient  art  iu  Rome  and  in  its 
territories.  He  applied  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  numis- 
matics. He  edited  an  improved  edition  of  the  'Roma'  of  Vennti. 
He  was  born  at  Rome  July  10.  1754,  and  died  there  March  30,  1881. 

VISCONTI,  LOUIS  JOACHIM,  son  of  Ennio  Quirino  Visconti,  was 
born  at  Rome  February  11,  1791.  His  father  was  compellel  at  the 
close  of  1799  to  remove  with  his  family  to  Paris,  and  there  the 
young  Visconti  was  carefully  educated.  Having  selected  architecture 
as  his  profession,  his  father,  as  soou  as  he  was  of  sufficient  a;e,  placed 
him  with  the  architect  Percier  [Percier,  Chaiiles],  so  well  kuown  by 
his  works  on  the  Louvre,  a  building  with  which  the  name  of  the  pupil 
was  to  become  still  more  intimately  associated.  Under  Percier,  Vis- 
conti made  a  distinguished  progress,  carrying  off  at  the  Architectural 
School  five  medals,  and  a  second  priz^  for  the  plan  of  a  library. 
Shortly  after  the  termination  of  his  pupilage,  he  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment as  inspector  of  public  buildings ;  aud  subsequently  that  of 
architect  and  surveyor  of  the  third  and  eighth  arroudissements  of 
Paris,  an  office  he  held  for  above  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  was 
further,  in  1825,  appointed  architect  of  the  Bibliothe'que  Koyale.  aud 
he  is  said  to  have  made  no  less  than  twenty -nine  plaus  and  elevations 
in  the  hope  of  being  directed  to  give  to  that  building  an  architectural 
character  equal  to  the  grandeur  of  its  contents,  but  his  ambition  was 
not  gratified.  Although  not  called  upcu  to  construct  any  importaut 
edifice,  M.  Visconti  found  ample  employment  in  connection  with  the 
offices  he  held ;  and  to  him  was  entrusted  some  of  the  public  mouu- 
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merits  with  which  Paris  has  of  late  years  been  adorned.  Several  of 
the  firjest  fountains  in  Paris,  including  those  of  St.  Sulpiee,  the  Place 
Louvois,  Gaillon,  and  Moliere,  were  executed  from  his  designs.  The 
Tomb  of  Napoleon  I.  is  also  by  him,  and  is  his  grandest  work  of  the 
kind,  but  he  also  designed  the  monumeuts  of  Marshals  Souk,  St.  Cyr, 
Suchet,  Lauriston,  and  those  of  some  other  generals  and  eminent 
men.  He  was  likewise  called  upon  to  design  innumerable  triumphal 
arches  and  other  temporary  structures  for  fetes  and  occasions  of 
public  rejoicings  and  ceremonies,  and  his  taste  and  fertility  of  invention 
were  generally  admired.  He  also  designed  several  hotels  and  private 
residences.  But  the  work  with  which  his  name  will  be  most  per- 
manently connected  is,  perhaps,  tho  completion  of  the  Louvre,  and 
its  connection  with  the  Tuileries.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  having 
decided  on  completiug  this  the  favourite  project  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
M.  Visoouti  was  directed  to  prepare  tho  necessary  plans,  and  the  e 
having  mot  witli  the  emperor's  approval,  the  first  stono  of  the  new 
works  was  laid  on  the  25th  of  July  1852.  The  operations  wero 
pressed  forward  with  the  greatest  vigour,  but  Visconti  did  not  live  to 
see  this  his  greatest  work  completed.  He  died  on  tho  29th  of  Decem- 
ber 1853,  having  been  struck  with  apoplexy,  which  ia  said  to  have 
been  brought  on,  or  hastened,  by  overexertion  and  anxiety.  Visconti's 
plans  were  carried  out  to  completion  under  the  superintendence  of  M. 
Lefuel,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  and  on  tho  14th  of  August 
1857,  the  vast  undertaking  was  declared  finished,  and  the  junction  of 
the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries  wa3  inaugurated  with  great  pomp  by  the 
emperor.  Of  course  in  such  a  work,  the  new  buildings  having  to  be 
rendered  uniform  in  their  elevation  with  those  already  existing,  there 
was  little  room  for  originality,  but  it  is  admitted  that  Visconti  has 
overcome  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  site,  &c, 
in  a  very  masterly  manner,  and  that  he  has  by  his  additions, — which, 
while  harmonising  with  the  older  portions,  are  more  ornate  and 
sumptuous  in  style, — rendered  it  one  of  the  most  magnificent  royal 
residences  in  Eurone. 

VISIN,  or  VON  VISIN,  DENIS  IVANOVITCH,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Russian  writers  of  the  ISth  century,  and  in  his  own  peculiar 
walk  the  most  eminent  of  them  all,  was  born  at  Moscow,  April  3rd, 
1745,  of  parents  in  easy  circumstances.  Except  in  regard  to  moral 
instruction,  to  which  point  his  parents  were  very  attentive,  his  early 
education  was  a  common  one.  He  was  sent  first  to  the  Gymnasium, 
afterwards  to  the  University  of  Moscow,  and  whilst  studying  there 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  pupils  to  accompany  the  rector  to  St. 
Petersburg,  to  be  presented  to  Count  Shuvalov  (the  founder  and 
patron  of  the  establishment),  as  worthy  of  notice  for  their  promising 
abilities.  Their  reception  was  flattering,  and  the  splendour  of  the 
court  and  the  more  refined  tone  of  the  northern  capital  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  Von  Visiu.  The  theatre  more  especially  appeared  to 
him  a  region  of  enchantment,  and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
personally  acquainted  with  Volkov  [Volkov]  and  other  leading  actors 
of  that  time,  a  circumstance  that  contributed  to  encourage  his  taste  for 
the  drama.  It  was  also  his  good  fortune  to  meet  with  Lornonosov, 
whom  merely  to  have  seen  was  an  event  in  his  life,  and  from  him  he 
received  some  sound  advice  on  the  importance  of  pursuing  his  studies 
systematically.  On  his  return  to  Moscow,  and  while  he  still  continued 
at  the  university,  he  made  his  first  essays  in  literature  by  translating 
Holberg's  Fables  not  from  the  original,  but  the  German,  and  Terras- 
son's  philosophical  Romance  of  'Sethos,'  which  were  followed  by  a 
version  of  Voltaire's  'Alzire' — a  writer  whom  he  then  as  greatly 
admired  as  he  afterwards  detested.  Though  these  productions  were 
reckoned  by  himself  among  the  indiscretions  of  his  youth,  they  served 
to  make  him  known,  and  his  Alzira  more  especially  recommended  him 
to  the  notice  of  the  minister  Count  Panin,  who  bestowed  on  him  an 
appointment  in  his  own  department,  the  duties  of  which  were  made 
little  more  than  nominal,  in  order  that  he  might  prosecute  his  literary 
studies.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  enviableness  of  a  position  that 
seemed  to  give  both  present  enjoyment  and  a  brilliant  prospect  for  the 
future,  Von  Visin  quarrelled  with  his  good  fortune,  perhaps  because  it 
had  come  too  easily,  and,  in  consequence  of  jealousies  and  misunder- 
standings between  himself  and  another  protege'  of  the  count's,  quitted 
his  employment  and  his  patron.  After  this  precipitate  step  he  seems 
to  have  led  for  awhile  a  rather  unsettled  life,  associating  with  com- 
panions who  were  of  very  libertine  principles,  and  of  by  no  means 
irreproachable  conduct.  From  the  ill-effects  of  their  example  he  was 
partly  preserved  by  infirmity  of  constitution,  and  by  his  being  subject 
at  that  time  to  almost  continual  headaches;  and  it  was  moreover  his 
good  fortune  to  be  reclaimed  from  such  dangerous  connections  by  an 
intimacy  which  he  shortly  afterwards  formed  with  an  amiable  family 
at  Moscow. 

Warned  by  the  past  and  encouraged  for  the  future,  Von  Visin  began 
again  to  apply  himself  to  study,  and  became  ambitious  of  not  merely 
succeeding  as  an  author,  but  of  enriching  the  literature  of  his  country 
with  productions  of  an  original  aud  national  character.  On  surveying 
what  had  up  to  that  time  been  done  in  the  language,  he  perceive'd  that 
a  wrong  course  had  been  pursued — that  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
show  itself  at  will,  native  talent  had  been  both  misdirected  and 
checked  by  imitation.  The  literature  was  in  danger  of  becoming  one 
of  mere  routine;  epics,  odes,  tragedies,  were  all  after  established  and 
"approved  models,"  and  though  correct  as  to  mere  pattern,  they  were 
cold,  colourless,  and  feeble. 


He  accordingly  determined  to  give  his  countrymen  a  specimen  of 
comedy — not  a  drama  of  the  kind  at  second-hand,  but  such  as  should 
be,  aud  should  be  felt  to  be,  thoroughly  Russian  in  every  respect. 
The  result  was  most  successful :  the  '  Brigadier'  (written  and  first  per- 
formed in  1764,  though  not  printed  till  nearly  twenty  years  after- 
wards) conferred  on  him  immediate  popularity.  Nevertheless  he 
showed  himself  in  no  hurry  to  obtain  a  second  triumph  of  the  kind, 
for  it  was  not  until  eighteen  years  afterwards  that  he  produced  his 
second  piece,  the  '  Nedorosl,'  or  Spoiled  Youth.  In  fact  he  seemed 
well  content  to  live  upon  tho  fame  of  his  '  Brigadier,'  and  the  reputa- 
tion it  acquired  for  him  both  at  court  and  with  the  public.  He  did 
not  indeed  lay  aside  his  pen,  but  employed  it  chiefly  in  translating 
from  the  French,  and  among  other  things  Barthelemy's  'Amours  de 
Charitd  etde  Polydore,'  and  Bitaubd'a  'Joseph.' 

In  1777  he  visited  France  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  ;  and  his  resi- 
dence at  Puis  seems  to  have  greatly  abated  his  admiration  of  the  French 
people,  and  more  especially  of  French  philosophers.  Only  six  letters 
of  his  correspondence  from  that  capital,  with  Counts  Panin  and  Orlov, 
have  been  preserved,  a  circumstance  the  more  to  be  regretted  because, 
besides  being  interesting  in  themselves,  they  are  superior  specimens  of 
style ;  aud  in  fact  Von  Visin  was  by  far  the  best  Russian  prose-writer 
of  the  last  century.  Restored  to  health  and  cured  of  his  French  pre- 
dilections, ho  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  where,  after  passing  some 
time  in  inactivity,  he  produced,  in  1782,  his  second  and  still  more  suc- 
cessful comedy,  the  '  Nedorosl.'  This  piece  seems  now  an  exaggerated 
picture  of  manners,  even  in  Russia  itself;  yet  that  such  is  the  case  is 
rather  an  honour  than  a  reproach  to  Von  Visin,  for  by  correcting  the 
extravagances  to  which  his  satire  was  applied,  he  himself  has  destroyed 
the  verisimilitude  of  his  own  picture.  The  'Nedorosl'  was  his  last 
dramatic  production,  for  he  seemed  disposed  to  take  Potemkin's  com- 
pliment on  the  occasion  as  serious  advice.  "Denis,"  said  the  prince  to 
him,  after  the  first  representation,  "  there  is  now  nothing  left  for  you 
to  do  but  go  homo  and  die,  since,  were  you  to  live  for  ever,  never  agaiu 
would  you  write  anything  half  so  good  1"  That  celerity  of  composi- 
tion and  fertility  of  invention  which  distinguished  Lope  de  Vega, 
Goldoni,  aud  many  other  dramatic  writers,  were  certaiuly  not  pos- 
sessed by  Von  Visin ;  and,  as  has  been  further  remarked  by  his  critic 
Prince  Viazemsky,  his  talent  was  rather  that  of  a  powerful  comic 
satirist  than  that  of  a  dramatic  geniu?.  Though  ho  contiuued  to 
write  from  that  time,  he  produced  nothing  of  importance — chiefly 
miscellaneous  pieces  for  various  journals,  which  would  now  be  for- 
gotten, but  for  the  interest  which  they  derive  from  the  author's  name. 
From  this  remark  however  must  be  excepted  one  production  of  per- 
manent value,  his  '  Ispovied,'  or  Confessions,  a  sort  of  autobiography, 
from  which  it  apppars  that  he  had  long  renounced  the  principles 
which  he  had  imbibed  at  his  first  outset  in  life,  and  patiently  sub- 
mitted, as  to  salutary  chastisement,  to  the  affliction  of  almost  uninter- 
rupted ill-health.  He  again  recovered  however  in  some  degree,  aud 
once  more  applied  to  his  literary  occupations.  His  very  last  pro- 
duction of  all  was  another  comedy,  entitled  the  '  Hofmeister,'  which 
only  the  day  before  his  death  he  put  iuto  the  hands  of  Derzhavin  and 
Dmitriev,  who  are  said  to  have  agreed  with  him  that  it  was  still  better 
than  his  former  ones.  Nevertheless  we  are  told  that  the  manuscript 
was  lost,  and  could  never  afterwards  be  traced  anywhere — so  very 
strange  a  story,  as  to  be  scarcely  credible.  Von  Visin  died  October  1 
(13),  1792,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven.  Of  his  complete  works  two 
editions  have  since  been  published;  yet  it  must  be  owned  that 
although  ho  did  much  for  the  literature  of  his  country,  it  lies  within  a 
very  small  compass,  and  all  the  rest  that  he  did  does  not  appear  to 
correspond  to  his  reputation. 

VITALIA'NUS,  a  native  of  Siguia,  succeeded  Eugenius  L  in  the 
see  of  Rome,  a.D.  657.  He  sent  envoys  to  Constantinople  to  signify 
his  election  to  the  Emperor  Constans  II.,  called  by  some  Constantiue, 
who  received  them  favourably  and  confirmed  the  privileges  of  the 
Roman  See,  and  sent  back  the  envoys  with  presents  to  Rome.  Ari- 
bert  I.,  son  of  Guntwald  of  Boioaria,  aud  nephew  of  Queen  Theudc- 
linda,  was  at  the  time  king  of  the  Longobards,  but  the  duchy  of  Rome 
bore  allegiance  to  the  Eastern  empire,  and  was  included  in  the  admi- 
nistrative jurisdiction  of  the  exarch  of  Ravenna.  About  663  the 
Emperor  Constans  landed  at  Tarentum  with  a  large  force,  invaded  the 
duchy  of  Beneventum  and  laid  siege  to  that  town,  whose  duke,  Grim- 
wald,  had  gone  to  Pavia,  where  he  had  by  treachery  seized  the  crown 
of  the  Longobards.  Grimwald,  who  had  left  his  son  Romuald  as  duke 
of  Beneventum,  upon  hearing  of  the  invasion  of  the  Byzantines 
hastened  to  relieve  Beneventum,  when  Constans  was  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege  and  withdraw  to  Naples,  from  whence  he  repaired  to  Rome. 
Vitalianus  went  at  the  head  of  his  clergy  to  meet  the  emperor  outside 
of  the  walls,  and  conducted  him  to  St.  Peter's  Church.  Constans  after- 
wards visited  the  Lateran  and  the  other  principal  churches  of  Rome,  and 
after  remaining  twelve  days  in  that  city  he  returned  to  Naples.  But 
before  he  left  Rome  he  ordered  the  principal  monuments  of  the  city  to 
be  stripped  of  their  bronzes,  and  other  ornaments,  and  the  Pantheon 
among  the  rest,  not  sparing  even  the  external  bronze  covering  of  the 
dome.  The  booty  was  shipped  for  Syracuse,  whither  Constans 
repaired,  and  where  he  intended  to  fix  his  residence.  Most  of  the 
bronzes  were  afterwards  seized  by  the  Saracens  when  they  plundered 
Syracuse. 

In  the  year  666  a  controversy  took  place  between  Vitalianus,  and 
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Maurus,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  refuted  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  Bee  of  Home,  and  to  receive  the  pallium  from  tho 
hands  of  its  bishop.  Vitalianus  summoned  Maurui  to  Rome  undel 
pain  of  excommunication,  anil  tho  arohbilhop  retorted  by  sending  him 
a  letter  in  whioli  he  anathematized  Vitalianus.  Both  Vitalianus  ami 
Maurus  appealed  to  the  Emperor  Constans,  who  by  a  diploma,  dated 
Syracuse,  on  the  Calends  of  March,  in  the  year  xxv.  of  Constantino 
the  Elder,  emperor,  decreed  "  that  the  Church  of  Ravenna  should  bo 
ever  after  independent  of  every  other  ecclesiastical  authority,  and 
especially  of  that  of  the  patriarch  of  old  Home,  and  should  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  being  autoccphnlos  ;"  and  he  informed  tho  archbishop  of 
his  having  written  to  that  purpose  to  tho  exarch  Gregory.  Muratori 
quotes  this  diploma,  which  he  found  in  tho  library  of  Modena, 

In  the  year  008  Vitalianus  consecrated  Theodore  of  Tarsus  as  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  sent  him  to  England  with  instructions  to 
establish  and  enforce  unity  of  discipline  in  the  churches  of  Britain,  an 
object  which  Theodore  effected,  though  not  without  much  dilliculty, 
at  the  council  of  Hertford,  a.D.  673. 

Vitalianus  died  at  Home  in  the  year  672,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Deodatus  or  Deusdedit  II. 

VITALIS.  [SjdBKlto.l 

VlTE'LLIUiS,  AULUS,  a  Romau  emperor,  whose  reign  lasted  little 
more  thau  ten  months,  a.d.  09.  He  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  his 
father  Lucius  Vitellius  had  been  honoured  several  times  with  the 
consulship  (a.d.  34,  43,  and  47),  and  afterwards  appointed  praefect  of 
Syria.  He  was  a  man  of  elTeminate  and  luxurious  habit-",  and  his  son 
Aulus  inherited  these  qualities  from  his  father;  he  was  also  pro- 
digiously fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  His  manners  wero  proba- 
bly pleasing,  as  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  three  euccessive  emperors, 
Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero.  He  was  first  made  consul  in  a.d.  48. 
After  Galba  had  been  elevated  to  the  imperial  dignity  in  a.d.  OS,  he 
ordered  Konteius  Capito,  the  commander  of  the  legions  iu  Germany, 
to  bo  put  to  death,  and  appointed  Aulus  Vitellius  in  his  stead.  Galba 
was  unpopular  with  the  soldiers,  as  he  did  not  attempt  to  win  their 
favour  by  rich  donatives;  Vitellius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  idol 
of  his  troops,  whom  he  attached  to  himself  by  liberal  gifts  and  by  still 
more  liberal  promises;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  a.d.  69, 
Vitellius  was  proclaimed  emperor.  On  the  arrival  of  this  news  at 
Rome,  Galbn  adopted  L.  Piso  Licinianus,  a  noble  and  unassuming 
youth ;  but  the  pnetorians  were  discontented  with  Galba's  stinginess, 
and  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  which  was  headed  by  L. 
Salvius  Otlio  Titianus,  who  was  himself  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
soldiers,  and  ordered  Galba  and  his  friends  to  be  put  to  death  (Jan.  15, 
a.d.  09).  The  Roman  empire  had  now  two  emperors,  whose  rival 
claims  could  only  be  settled  by  the  sword.  Vitellius  sent  two  of  his 
generals  to  occupy  the  Pennine  Alps  and  the  part  of  Italy  north  of 
the  Po  (Gallia  Transpadana).  Otho  inarched  against  them,  and  met 
the  enemy  near  Bedriacum  ;  but  his  army  being  defeated,  he  despaired 
of  success,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  about  the  middle  of  April.  His 
army  recognised  Vitellius  as  emperor,  who  now  came  to  Rome.  He 
had  scarcely  arrived  there,  when  Flavius  Vcspasianus,  who  was  then 
engaged  iu  the  war  against  the  Jews,  was  urged  by  his  friends  to 
assume  the  imperial  dignity,  and  was  actually  proclaimed  emperor  on 
the  1st  of  July,  at  Alexandria,  by  Tiberius  Alexander,  the  prafect  of 
Egypt.  Vespasian  was  immediately  recognised  by  the  legions  in 
Judaea  and  Syria,  and  soon  afterwards  also  by  those  of  Mcesia  and 
Pannonia.  Antonius  Primus,  the  commander  of  the  latter,  marched 
into  Italy  without  waiting  for  the  commands  of  Vespasian.  The 
defensive  plans  of  Vitellius  were  betrayed  by  his  own  general,  Caecina  ; 
and  his  army,  though  far  superior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy, 
was  routed  in  an  engagement  which  took  place  during  the  night 
between  Bedriacum  and  Cremona.  His  camp  near  Cremona  was  taken 
by  the  enemy,  the  soldiers  surrendered,  and  Cremona  was  burnt.  The 
victorious  army  slowly  advanced  towards  Rome;  the  garrisons  sta- 
tioned in  the  various  towus  on  their  road  surrendered  at  the  approach 
of  Antonius,  and  Vitellius  at  Rome,  wavering  between  fear  and  hope, 
could  not  come  to  any  resolution,  but  allowed  his  adherents  to  act  as 
they  pleased.  On  the  arrival  of  the  hostile  army  in  the  city,  and 
during  the  civil  bloodshed  which  ensued,  Vitellius  concealed  himself ; 
but  he  was  dragged  from  his  hiding-place  and  murdered,  at  tho  age  of 
fifty  seveD.  His  body  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  This  was  about 
the  end  of  December,  a.d.  69.  His  brother  Lucius  Vitellius  was  like- 
wise put  to  death,  and  the  rest  of  his  adherents  surrendered. 

(Suetonius,  A.  Vitellius;  Tacitus,  Histories;  S.  Aurelius- Victor, 
De  Ccesar.  8  ;  Eutropius,  vii.  12.) 

VITELLO  (commonly,  but  incorrectly,  VITELLIO),  was  a  native 
of  Poland,  and  was  commonly  thought  to  have  lived  in  the  10th 
century,  till  it  was  shown,  from  his  own  work,  that  he  lived  in  the 
13th.  He  wrote  his  work  on  optics  near  Cracow,  as  is  supposed  ;  but 
it  appears  that  ho  had  lived  some  time  iu  Italy.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  him  except  some  unimportant  facts  relative  to  his  family. 

There  are  said  to  be  works  of  Vitellio  remaining  in  manuscript,  but 
the  only  one  which  has  been  printed  is  that  on  optics,  which  has  had 
three  editions.  The  first  was  '  Vitellionis  Perspectives  Libri  Decern,' 
in  folio,  Niirnberg,  1533,  edited  by  Tanstetter  and  Apiau ;  the  second, 
•Vitellionis  Mathematici  Doctissirai  de  Optica,'  &c,  folio,  Kiirnberg, 
1551;  the  third,  '  Uptice  Thesaurus  Alhazeni,  &c.  Item,  Vitellionis 
Thuringo-Poloni  Libri  Decern,'  folio,  Basel,  1572,  edited  by  Rimer. 


This  work  is  admitted,  by  all  who  have  consulted  it,  to  show  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  tho  ancient  geometry.  Montucla  and  also  Li  ben 
say  that  in  optics  it  is  little  moro  than  a  tran-lationj  of  Alhazen  ;  this 
is  wholly  denied  by  the  writer  of  tho  Life  in  the  '  lingr.iphie  Uni- 
verselle,'  who  does  not  however  give  any  information  on  the  point*  in 
which  tho  two  works  differ,  and  does  not  precisely  Hpecify  the  points 
in  which  ho  consider*)  Vitellio  to  have  augmented  the  existing  know- 
ledge of  optics.  But  Libes  asserts  that  Vitellio  distinctly  attributes 
the  rainbow  to  combined  reflection  and  refraction  ;  as  also  that  he 
accounts  for  the  luminous  rings  which  are  seen  round  the  sun  and 
moon  by  tho  refraction  of  light  in  haze  or  vapour,  and  for  parhelia, 
!io.  by  reflection  from  clouds.  Dr.  Young  states  his  theory  of  ro- 
fraction  to  bo  more  correct  than  that  of  Alliazen,  and  refers  to  him 
as  the  constructor  of  an  original  table  of  refractive  powers. 

VITRINGA,  CAMPE'GIU.S,  an  eminent  Dutch  theologian,  m 
born  on  the  16th  of  May  1059,  at  Leeuwarden,  in  Friesland.  Ho 
studied  at  Franecker  and  Leyden,  and  afler  having  obtained  in  the 
latter  place  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  at  the  unusually  early  age 
of  twenty,  he  was  appointed  in  1081  professor  of  Oriental  literature  at 
Franecker.  Two  years  later  he  obtained  the  chair  of  theology,  and  iu 
1693  that  of  sacred  history  also.  In  1098  he  was  invited  to  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  university  of  Utrecht,  with  the  high  salary  of  liOOO 
thalers,  but  he  modestly  declined  the  offer,  in  consequence  of  which 
his  salary  was  raised  at  Franecker  to  the  same  amount,  and  ho  remained 
in  that  place  until  his  death  on  the  31st  of  March  1722.  He  left  two 
sons,  Campegius  and  Horatius,  the  former  of  whom  likewise  acquired 
some  reputation  as  a  theological  writer,  though  he  was  much  inferior 
to  his  father. 

Campegius  Vitringa  was  one  of  the  greatest  diviucs  of  his  time,  and 
in  learning  he  was  not  inferior  to  any.  His  works,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  in  Latin,  are  still  valued  very  highly  by  theologians,  but  more 
especially  his  commentaries  on  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  among 
which  that  on  Isaiah  is  One  of  the  best  that  was  ever  written.  The 
following  works  still  deserve  the  attention  of  theological  students : — 
1,  '  Commentarius  in  Jesniam,'  2  vols,  folio  ;  2, '  Anacrisis  Apocalypscos 
Johannis  Apostoli,'  4to,  1719  ;  3,  '  Commentarius  in  Zachaiirim  Pro- 
phetam  ; '  4,  '  Typus  Thcologiae  Practicae,'  Svo,  1  vol. ;  5,  '  Obaerva- 
tiones  Sacrae,'  4to,  1711;  6,  '  Doctrina  Heligionis  Christianae  per 
Aphorismos  descripta  ; '  7,  '  Verklaring  over  de  Evangelische  Para- 
bolen  ; '  and  8,  '  Aeuleiding  tot  het  rochte  Verstand  vau  den  Tempel 
Ezechielis.' 

( Vriemot,  Scries  Professorum  Franequeranorum ;  Niceron,  Mimoiret 
des  I/ommes  Ulustres,  vols.  xxx.  and  xxxv.) 

VITRU'VIUS  PO'LLIO,  MARCUS,  a  Roman  architect,  well  known 
for  his  work  on  architecture,  '  De  Architectural,'  in  ten  books.  The 
history  of  Vitruvius  is  known  only  by  what  he  casually  says  of  him- 
self in  his  treatise.  He  is  noticed  only  by  two  ancient  writers  :  by 
Pliny,  who  enumerates  him  among  the  writers  from  whose  works  he 
compiled  ;  and  by  Frontinus,  in  his  treatise  on  aqueducts,  'De  Aquaa- 
ductibus,'  who  mentions  him  as  the  inventor  of  the  Quinarian 
measure.  Neither  the  time  nor  place  of  his  birth  is  known,  but 
he  is  generally  suppossd  to  have  been  born  at  Formiae  (Mola  di  Gaeta) 
in  Campania,  from  several  inscriptions  relating  to  the  Vitruvian  family 
which  have  been  found  there.  As  he  dedicated  his  work  to  the 
Emperor  Augustus  when  he  was  already  old,  and  as  it  was  written 
before  the  theatres  of  Marcellus  and  Balbus  were  built,  which  was  in 
the  year  B.C.  13  (for  when  Vitruvius  wrote,  the  theatre  of  Pompey  was 
the  only  stone  theatre  in  Home),  it  follows  that  he  must  have  been 
born  about  B.C.  SO,  or  a  little  earlier.  From  what  he  says  in  the  pre- 
faces to  his  third  and  sixth  books,  it  would  seem  that  he  was  not  very 
successful  in  his  profession  ;  he  executed  only  one  public  work  that 
is  mentioned,  a  basilica  at  Fanum.  He  was  however,  at  the  time  that 
he  wrote,  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  engines  of  war,  the  others 
being  Marcus  Aurelius,  P.  Numisius,  and  Co.  Cornelius  :  a  place  which 
he  had  obtained  through  the  recommendation  of  the  emperor's  sister; 
and  it  was  on  account  of  this  appointment,  as  he  himself  says,  that 
he  dedicated  his  work  to  the  emperor.  He  states  that  he  had  received 
a  good  education,  and  was  fond  of  literary  and  philosophic  subjects; 
that  riches  were  no  object  with  him,  and  that  he  was  possessed  of 
very  little ;  but  that  he  hoped  to  acquire  a  reputation  with  posterity 
for  the  treatise  he  was  then  writing.  He  mentions  in  the  preface  to 
his  seventh  book  the  architectural  writers  to  whom  he  was  chiefly 
indebted  for  information,  namely,  Agatharchus,  Democritus  and 
Anaxagoras,  Silenus,  Theodoras,  Ctesiphon  and  Metagenes,  Phileos, 
Ictinus  and  Carpion,  Theodoras  Phoceus,  Puilo,  Hermogenes,  Argelius, 
and  Satyrus  and  Phyteus.  He  mentions  also  many  other  writers  who 
wrote  upon  subjects  more  or  less  bearing  upon  architecture. 

Vitruvius  treats  of  many  things  in  his  work  besides  architecture  or 
building,  strictly  speaking.  The  first  book  is  divided  into  seven 
chapters,  as  follows  : — Chapter  1  treats  of  the  science  of  a:chitecture 
generally,  and  of  the  education  of  an  architect ;  and  he  mentions  in 
it  the  ori.-in  of  Caryatides  and  the  Persian  order,  in  illustration  that 
a  certain  kuowledge  of  history  is  requisite  for  an  architect.  He 
recommends  also  to  architects,  to  a  certain  degree  as  almost  indis- 
pensable, the  study  of  writing,  drawing,  geometry,  arithmetic,  the 
principles  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  law,  physic,  music,  and 
astronomy  :  and  he  continues  to  show  how  far  each  may  be  applied  : 
chapter  2,  on  what  architecture  depends,  or  the  various  qualities  which 
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regulate  its  principles,  as  disposition  (Smflecns),  proportion  or  dimen- 
sions (tto<t6t7}s),  and  economy  or  arrangement  according  to  the  uses  for 
which  the  building  is  required  (ohcoyo/xla),  &c.  :  chapter  3,  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  architecture  ;  of  building,  of  dialling,  and  of 
mechanics  :  chapter  4,  of  the  choice  of  situations  for  buildings,  in 
which  healthiness  should  be  the  chief  consideration  :  chapter  5,  of 
the  foundations  of  walls  and  towers,  and  their  security  :  chapter  C,  of 
the  situations  of  the  buildings  of  the  town  within  the  walls,  which 
should  be  so  disposed  as  to  be  sheltered  from  the  winds;  aud  of  the 
winds,  which  were  eight  principal  among  the  Greeks,  but  there  were 
many  other  names  for  the  various  winds  coming  from  different  direc- 
tions, of  which,  together  with  the  eight  principal,  Vitruvius  has  made 
a  diagram  or  (r^f/jua,  naming  altogether  twenty-four  :  chapter  7,  of  the 
situations  of  public  buildings,  in  which  he  states  that  the  temples  of 
Venus,  Vulcan,  Mars,  and  Certs  should  bo  without  the  city. 

Book  II.  In  the  introduction  he  relates  an  anecdote  of  Alexander 
and  Diuocrates,  aud  tho  proposition  of  Dinocrates  to  convert  Mount 
Athos  into  a  statue  of  Alexander,  &c.  Chap.  1  treats  of  tho  origin 
of  building,  of  the  first  appearance  of  fire,  &c. :  chap.  2,  of  tho  origin 
of  all  things,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  philosophers :  chap.  3, 
of  bricks,  of  the  earth  of  w  hich  they  ought  to  be  made,  and  of  their 
dimensions:  chap.  4,  of  sand  :  chap.  5,  of  lime:  chap.  6,  of  Pozzo- 
lana  :  chap.  7,  of  stone-quarries :  chap.  8,  of  the  different  kinds  of 
walls,  of  the  retkulatum  aud  the  incertum,  and  of  the  isodumum,  the 
pacudisodumum ,  and  the  emptectum  ;  also  of  cramping;  brick  walls  are 
recommended  in  preference  to  stone;  of  the  city  of  Halicarnassus  and 
of  the  fountain  of  Salmacis,  &.c. :  chap.  9,  of  timber  :  chap.  10,  of 
the  Apennines,  and  of  the  firs  called  in) crate  aud  supcrme. 

Book  III.  In  the  introduction  he  mentions  a  few  successful  and 
unsuccessful  artists,  and  various  causes  of  success.  Chap.  1  treats  of 
the  design  and  symmetry  of  temples,  of  'perfect  numbers,' and  of 
the  names  of  temples,  as — in  antis,  prostidos,  peripteros,  ptseudodipttros, 
dipteros,  hi/ptcthrns :  chap.  2,  of  the  five  species  of  temples — pyciwati/lns, 
tystyloa,  diastylos,  araoslylos,  emtylos:  chap.  3,  of  foundations,  and 
of  columns  aud  their  ornaments. 

Book  IV.  Chap.  1,  of  the  oiigin  of  the  three  kinds  of  columns, 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Coriuthiau  ;  aud  of  the  origin  of  the  Corinthian 
capital :  chap.  2,  of  the  ornaments  of  columns  :  chap.  3,  of  the  Doric 
proportions:  chap.  4,  of  the  proportions  of  the  cell  and  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  pronaos  of  a  temple  :  chap.  5,  of  the  aspects  of 
temples:  chap.  6,  of  the  proportions  of  doors  of  temphs:  chap.  7, 
of  Tuscan  temples  :  chap.  8,  of  the  altars  of  the  gods. 

Book  V.  Of  Public  Buildings.  Chap.  1,  of  the  forum  and  basilica  : 
chap.  2,  of  the  treasury,  prison,  and  curia:  chap.  3,  of  tho  theatre 
aud  its  situation  :  chap.  4,  of  harmony,  of  the  doctrine  of  Aristoxenus  : 
chap.  5,  of  the  brazen  vases  (^«o)  used  iu  theatres  for  increasing  the 
sound  :  chap.  6,  of  the  shape  of  a  theatre  :  chap.  7,  of  the  portico 
and  other  parts  of  a  theatre  :  chap.  8,  of  the  three  sorts  of  scene?, 
the  tragic,  the  comic,  and  the  satyric  ;  and  of  the  theatres  of  the 
Greeks:  chap.  9,  of  the  porticoes  and  passages  behind  the  scenes; 
aud  of  walks:  chap.  10,  of  baths:  chap.  11,  of  the  palccstra :  chap. 
12,  of  harbours  and  other  buildings  in  water. 

Book  VI.  Of  the  arrangenieut  and  symmetry  of  private  buildings. 
Iu  the  introduction  he  speaks  of  the  advantages  of  learning,  and 
relates  au  anecdote  of  Aristippus,  the  philosopher.  Chap.  1,  treats  of 
the  situations  of  buildings,  according  to  the  nature  and  climate  of  dif- 
ferent places :  chap.  2,  of  their  proportions,  according  to  the  Dature 
of  their  sites  :  chap.  3,  of  courts  (cavadia),  the  Tuscan,  the  Corinthian, 
the  tetraslylon,  the  displuviavum,  and  the  testudinatum :  chap.  4,  of 
courts  (atiia),  wings  or  aisles  (alse),  the  tahlinum  aud  the  pcrirfylium  : 
chap.  5,  of  triclinia,  ceci,  exedrce,  pinacothects,  and  their  dimensions  : 
chap.  6,  of  the  oeci  (halls)  of  the  Greeks  (kvQktivoi)  :  chap.  7,  of  the 
aspects  of  different  kinds  of  buildings  :  chap.  8,  of  houses  suited  to 
persons  of  various  ranks :  chap.  9,  of  the  proportions  of  country- 
houses :  chap.  10,  of  the  arrangement  and  parts  of  Grecian  houses; 
of  some  Greek  customs  ;  of  pictures  called  Xcnia;  of  some  discre- 
pancies in  Greek  aud  Roman  names  of  apartments,  &c. ;  and  of  the 
origin  of  the  representation  of  Atlas  with  a  globe  upon  his  shoulders  : 
chap.  11,  of  the  strength  of  buildings. 

Book  VII.  Of  the  finishing  and  decoration  of  Private  Buildings. 
In  the  introduction,  he  speaks  of  books,  libraries,  and  of  book-making; 
of  many  writers  on  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  also  of  some  of  the 
principal  buildings  of  the  Greeks,  and  their  architects — as  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  of  Apollo  at  Miletus,  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  at 
Eleusis,  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens,  and  of  Honour  and  Virtue  at 
Home.  Chap.  1  treats  of  pavements:  chap.  2,  of  stucco  :  chap.  3,  of 
stucco-work,  and  the  method  of  preparing  walls  for  painting  or 
colouring  in  fresco  ;  and  of  the  excellence  of  Greek  plaster  :  chap.  4, 
of  stucco-work  in  damp  places,  and  of  pavements  for  triciiuia  :  chap. 
5,  of  the  use  of  painting  in  buildings,  and  the  different  kinds  of 
pictures  proper  for  various  apartments  ;  of  the  inferiority  of  such 
decorations  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius  to  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
aud  an  auecdote  of  a  scene  painter  of  Alabanda  :  chap.  6,  of  the  pre- 
paration of  marble  for  plastering  for  painting :  chap.  7,  of  natural 
colours  or  such  as  are  found  in  the  earth :  chap.  8,  of  vermilion  and 
quicksilver,  and  of  anthrax:  and  of  the  method  of  recovering  gold 
from  old  gold  embroidery  :  chap.  9,  of  the  preparation  of  vermilion, 
and  a  test  of  its  purity:  chap.  10,  of  artificial  colours  and  of  black: 


chap.  11,  of  Alexandrian  blue,  and  of  burnt  yellow:  chap.  12,  of 
white-lead,  of  verdigris,  and  of  red  had :  chap.  13,  of  purple:  chap, 
14,  of  factitious  colours,  purples,  attic  ochre,  and  indigo. 

Book  VIII.  Of  Water.  In  the  introduction  some  ancient  opinions 
concerning  water  are  notieed.  Chap.  1  treats  of  the  methods  of 
finding  water :  chap.  2,  of  rain  water,  of  climates  aud  of  rivers :  chap. 
3,  of  the  nature  of  various  waters,  of  hot-springs,  of  mineral-waters, 
of  poisonous  and  of  acid  waters,  and  of  remarkable  fountains,  &c.  : 
chap.  4,  the  same  subject  continued,  the  water  of  the  Balearic  Isles 
good  for  singing:  chap.  5,  of  methods  of  judging  of  water:  chap,  (i, 
of  levelling,  and  of  the  instruments  used  for  that  purpose,  the  dioptra, 
the  level  (libra  aquaria),  and  the  chorobatos :  chap.  7,  of  conducting 
water,  which  was  done  in  three  ways,  in  streams  or  channels,  in  leaden 
pipes,  and  iu  earthen  tubes — Vitruvius  recommends  thy  last;  also  of 
wells  aud  of  cisterns. 

Book.  IX.  On  the  principles  of  gnomonics  and  the  rules  of  dialling.  In 
the  introduction  he  makes  a  few  remarks  iu  praise  of  the  great  services 
of  many  of  the  Greek  philosophers.  Chap.  1  treats  of  Plato's  method 
of  doubling  the  area  of  a  square  :  chap.  2,  of  Pythagoras 's  method  of 
constructing  a  right  angled  triangle  :  chap.  3,  of  Archimedes's  method 
of  detecting  silver  when  mixed  with  gold,  also  of  discoveries  of  Archy- 
tas  of  Tareutum  and  of  Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene,  &c. :  chap.  4,  of  tho 
uuiverse  and  of  the  planets  :  chap.  5,  of  the  sun's  course  through  the 
twelve  signs  :  chap.  6,  of  the  northern  constellations  :  chap.  7,  of  the 
southern  constellations;  of  the  Chahhcans,  and  of  several  Greek  astro- 
nomers :  chap.  8,  of  the  construction  of  dials  by  the  Aualemma : 
chap.  9,  of  various  dials  aud  their  inventors. 

Book  X.  Of  Machine?.  Ia  the  introduction  Vitruvius  notices  a 
salutary  law  of  Ephesus,  which  kept  architects  and  others  to  their 
contracts,  and  regrets  that  no  such  law  was  in  force  at  Home.  Chap.  1, 
treats  of  machines  and  engines  generally,  as  scaling-machines,  machines 
set  in  motion  by  the  wind,  and  draught  machines;  also  of  the  loom 
and  other  machines:  chaps.  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  of  machines  of  draught,  of 
the  wheel  and  axle,  pulley,  &c,  and  polyspastou :  chap.  G,  of  Ctesi- 
phon's  contrivance  for  removing  great  weights,  when  he  removed 
from  the  quarry  the  shafts  of  the  columns  for  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus:  chap.  7,  of  the  discovery  of  the  quarry  whence  stone  was 
procured  for  the  construction  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus: 
chap.  8,  of  the  principles  of  mechanics:  chaps.  9  and  10,  of  engines 
for  raising  water,  of  the  tympanum,  and  of  water-mills:  chap.  11,  of 
the  water-screw  :  chap.  12,  of  the  machine  of  Ctcsihius  for  raising  water 
to  a  considerable  height :  chap.  13,  of  the  water-organ,  a  very  complex 
machine,  which  Vitruvius  has  done  his  utmost,  he  says,  to  explain: 
chap.  14,  of  machines  for  measuring  the  distance  you  travel  by  land  or 
by  water:  chap.  15,  of  catapultse  and  scorpions:  chaps.  10,  17,  and 
18,  of  balista;  and  catapultse :  chap.  19,  of  machines  for  attack,  of  the 
ram  and  the  tower:  chap.  20,  of  the  tortoise  for  filling  ditches: 
chap.  21,  of  other  tortoises  :  chap.  22,  of  machines  for  defence. 

There  have  been  many  editions  of  Vitruvius;  the  Editio  princeps 
was  printed,  without  date  or  name  of  printer  or  place,  about  1480,  at 
Home,  by  George  Herolt,  in  folio,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sul- 
pitius.  It  commences,  without  a  title,  with  'lo.  Sulpitius  Lectori 
salutem.  Cum  divinum  opus  Vitruvii,'  &c.  The  small  work  of 
Frontinus,  on  Aqueducts,  was  printed  with  it.  The  next  edition  was 
published  at  Florence,  in  1496,  with  some  other  treatises,  also  in  folio  ; 
it  is  equally  scarce  with  the  Editio  princeps.  There  have  been  many 
others:  at  Venice,  fol.  in  1497;  and  again,  in  folio,  with  wood-cuts, 
in  1511;  the  Giunta  edition,  at  Florence,  in  8vo,  in  1513,  also  with 
wood-cuts;  reprinted  in  1522;  again  in  1523,  without  place  or  date; 
at  Strasburg,  in  quarto,  in  1543  ;  reprinted  in  1550,  with  the  notes  of 
Philander,  which  were  first  published  at  Home,  in  1544,  without  the 
text;  at  Lyon,  by  Philander,  in  quarto,  in  155-',  4M.  Vitruvii  Polliouis 
de  Architectura  Libri  Decern  ad  Caesarem  Augustum,  omnibus  om- 
nium editoribus  looge  emendatiores,  collatis  veteribus  exemplis,'  &c.  ; 
at  Venice,  in  folio,  in  1567,  by  Barbara;  at  Lyon,  in  quarto,  in  1586; 
at  Amsterdam,  printed  by  Elzevir,  in  folio,  in  1649,  with  additional 
notes  and  commentaries,  and  some  other  treatises,  edited  by  John  de 
Laet ;  at  Naples,  in  folio,  in  1758,  with  an  Italian  translation  by  the 
Marquis  Galiani ;  at  Berlin,  in  2  vols,  quarto,  iu  1800,  with  a  glossary 
iu  German,  Italian,  French,  and  English;  at  Strasburg,  iu  8vo,  in  1807  ; 
and  in  the  same  year,  by  Schueider,  at  Leipzig,  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  which 
is  the  best  editiou  that  has  appeared,  but  it  is  without  plates. 

M.  Quatremere  de  Quincy  ('Biographic  Universelle ')  states  that  the 
first  manuscript  of  Vitruvius  was  found  in  the  library  of  the  Beue- 
dictiue  abbey  of  Monte  Cassino,  near  Naples,  and  that  the  best  is  in 
the  library  of  Franecker.  The  translations  of  Vitruvius  into  various 
languages  are  likewise  numerous:  the  following  are  into  French;  by 
Jan.  Martin,  Paris,  folio,  in  1547  ;  reprinted  in  1572;  by  Jean  de 
Tournes,  Geneva,  quarto,  in  1618;  by  Perrault,  with  copper-plates, 
Paris,  folio,  in  1673;  another  edition,  by  the  same  translator,  in  10S4; 
au  abridgment  by  the  same  in  folio,  1674  (of  which  au  English  trans- 
lation was  published  in  London,  8vo,  1692,  and  several  times  re- 
printed); by  Le  Bioul,  Brussels,  quarto,  in  1816;  into  German,  by 
Kivius,  Nurnberg,  folio,  in  1548,  reprinted  at  Basel,  in  1575,  and 
again  at  the  same  place  iu  1614;  by  Hode,  Leipzig,  2  vols,  quarto,  in 
1796;  the  first  volume  contains  a  Life  of  Vitruvius:  iuto  Italian,  by 
Benedict  Jovius  aud  Coosar  Cscsarinus,  one  of  the  architects  of  the 
cathedral  of  Milan,  Como,  folio,  in  1521 ;  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1524, 
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but  without  tho  notos  of  Cffisarinus  ;  and  again,  with  a  leas  copious 
Index,  in  1535.  The  first  livo  books,  by  Caporali,  Perugia,  folio,  in 
153(3;  by  Karbaro,  Venice,  folio,  in  1556;  and  again,  by  Barbara,  in 
quarto,  in  1567,  reprinted  in  quarto  in  1584,  ami  in  small  folio  in 
lb'29  aud  in  Kill  ;  and  by  the  Mareheso  Qaliani,  witli  tho  Latin  text, 
in  1758;  in  folio,  at  Naples,  aud,  without  tho  Latin,  in  1780;  into 
Spanish,  by  Urrea,  Alcala  do  1  lonarez,  folio,  in  1002;  and  at  Madrid, 
by  Ortiz  y  Sana,  large  folio,  with  plates,  in  1787  ;  into  English,  by 
II..  ('a  tell,  with  notes  by  Inigo  Joues  aud  others,  2  vols.  foL  1 7 -j u  ; 
by  W.  Newton,  London,  2  vols,  fol.,  with  plates,  in  1771-91;  by  W. 
Wilkins,  R.A., '  The  Civil  Architecture  of  Vitruvius,' in  two  parts, 
4to,  iu  1812,  being  a  translation  of  tho  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
b.ioks  only  ;  but  tho  text  is  not  entire  and  the  introductions  are 
omitted  ;  and  by  Joseph  Gwilt,  Loudon,  iu  royal  8vo.,  in  1820,  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  list  of  the  several  editiousand  versions  of  Vitruvius, 
of  which  tho  one  here  given  is  an  abstract.  His  work  was  translated 
into  Flemish  by  Peter  Koek. 

VlTTORl'NO  DA  FELTRE,  was  born  in  1379,  at  Feltre  in  North 
Italy,  studied  at  Padua  under  tho  celebrated  Guarino  of  Verona,  and 
afterwards  became  professor  of  rhetoric  aud  philosophy  iu  the  same 
university.  Peing  sonie  time  after  invited  by  G.  P.  Gonzaga,  lord  of 
Mantua,  to  superintend  the  education  of  his  children,  Vittoriuo  re- 
paired to  Mantua,  where  a  separate  and  commodious  resilience  was 
prepared  for  himself  and  his  pupil,  which  was  named  'La  Uiocosa.' 
Other  youths  of  distinction  repaired  thither  iu  succession  to  avail 
themselves  of  Vittorina's  iustiuctioo,  aud  among  them  Federico  di 
Montefeltro,  afterwards  duke  of  Urbino,  Giberto,  prince  of  Corrcggio, 
Taddeo  Manfredi,  of  the  princely  house  of  Faenza,  Gio.  Battiata  Palla- 
vicino,  afterwards  bishop  of  Reggio,  Lodovico  Torriauo  aud  Bernardo 
Brenzoui,  who  became  alterwards  celebrated  as  jurists,  Theodore  Gaza 
aud  George  of  Trebisond.    Vittorino  died  February  2,  1447. 

Ambrogio  Traveraari,  or  Camaldulensis,  who  visited  the  school  of 
Vittoriuo  at  Mantua,  gives  in  his  Kpi-tles  (iib.  vii.  &  viii.)  an  inter- 
esting accouut  of  his  system  of  education  ;  and  Carlo  Rosmiui  has 
written  a  work  on  tho  same  subject,  entitled  '  Idea  dell'  ottinio 
prccettore  nella  vita,  e  discipliaa  di  Vittoriuo  da  Feltre  a  de'  suoi 
discepoli.'  It  appears  from  the  example  of  Vittoriuo,  of  Guariuo 
Veronese,  and  others,  that  education  iu  the  larger  sense  of  the  term, 
was  better  understood  in  Italy  in  the  14th  century  thau  it  has  been 
since,  but  it  was  confined  to  the  upper  classes.  Gymnastics  formed 
a  part  of  Vittorino's  system.  He  lived  with  his  pupils  and  took  his 
meals  with  them.  Their  fare  was  wholesome,  but  plain.  He  had 
tablets  of  various  colours  to  teach  his  younger  pupils  the  rudiments 
of  reading.  His  older  pupils  were  iusti  ucted  in  rhetoric,  mathematics, 
and  ethics.  He  was  very  strict  with  regard  to  their  morals.  He 
watched  the  disposition  and  abilities  of  each  pupil,  in  order  to  direct 
him  to  that  particular  professional  course  for  which  he  was  best 
adapted.  Temperate  in  his  correctious,  he  allowed  time  to  pass 
between  the  oil'euee  and  its  punishment,  aud  he  never  showed  himself 
out  of  temper.  He  was  beloved  by  his  disciples,  and  he  loved  them 
like  a  father.   Such  was  the  character  of  this  distinguished  preceptor. 

(Corniaui,  1  Secoli  dclla  Lelteratura  Italiana ;  Tiraboschi,  Sturia 
delta  Lettcratura  Italiana  ;  Rosmiui,  as  above  mentioned.) 

VrVARES,  FRANCOIS,  a  celebrated  engraver,  bom  at  Lodeve, 
near  Moutpellier,  iu  1709,  and  died  in  London  iu  1780.  He  was,  it  is 
said,  originally  a  tailor,  but  he  did  not  keep  long  to  that  occupation. 
He  came  early  to  England,  aud  learned  landscape-engraving  here  from 
J.  B.  Chatelain,  but  being  possessed  of  great  ability,  he  studied  from 
nature  direct,  aud  formed  a  style  of  his  own.  His  great  excellence  was 
iu  foliage,  aud  he  was  one  of  the  best  eugravers  after  Claude,  "  and  pre- 
served," says  Strutt,  "as  much  of  the  picturesque  beauties  of  that 
admirable  painter  as  could  be  expressed  by  two  colours  only."  Strutt 
continues  :  "  He  kept  a  print-shop  in  Newport-street,  near  Newport 
Market,  for  a  considerable  iength  of  time,  where  he  died  some  few 
years  since.  His  widow  still  continues  in  the  same  shop  (17SG),  and 
carries  on  the  print-selling  business." 

Vivares  etched  also  with  great  freedom.  His  prints  are  not  uncom- 
mon :  Huber,  in  his  'Manuel  des  Amateurs,'  &c,  mentions  fifty  seven, 
many  of  which  are  English  landscapes.  Strutt  notices  ouly  four,  all 
after  Claude  Lorraine.  His  works  are  unequal :  some  are  hard,  aud 
are  totally  deficient  iu  aerial  perspective— a  defect  perhaps  of  the 
pictures  engraved,  for  in  his  works  after  Claude,  who  was  a  great 
master  in  this  respect,  the  aerial  perspective  is  well  expressed. 

VIVAHTNI,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  of  painters  in  the  15th 
century,  of  the  island  of  Murauo  at  Veuice.  The  oldest  of  this  family, 
the  reputed  Luigi  Vivariui  the  Elder,  lived  about  1414,  according  to  a 
picture  in  the  church  of  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo  at  Venice,  inscribed 
with  his  name  aud  this  date  ;  but  as  this  is  the  only  work  attributed 
to  him,  Lauzi  doubts  whether  there  were  two  Luigis;  aud,  as  the 
inscription  is  not  an  autograph,  he  concludes  that  there  is  an  error  in 
the  name  or  iu  the  date,  aud  that  the  picture*  may  be  the  work  of 
Luigi  Vivarini,  called  the  Younger,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the 
15th  century. 

Ridolfi  aud  Zanctti  mention,  after  Luigi,  a  Giovanni  ar.d  an  Antonio 
Vivarini,  or  Da  Murano  ;  but  Lanzi  has  shown  that  this  Giovauni  was  a 
German,  known  as  Joannes  de  Alemauia,  or  Johann  Alamauus.  There 
is  mention  of  Autonio  as  late  as  1451  ;  he  painted  several  works  in 
company  with  Johann  Alamauus  and  his  own  brother  Bartolonieo 


Vivarini.  Some  of  hit*  pictures  are.  still  in  a  good  htato  of  preservation  ; 
they  are  richly  coloured,  and,  for  the  period,  well  drawn  :  there  Is  MM 
of  these  works  iu  thu  Venetian  Academy,  in-.enbtd  '  Joauuea  do  Ale- 
mania  et  AntoniUI  de  Mini. mo  pinxit.' 

Bartolomeo  was  a  more  dLtintrui  -hod  painter;  ho  was  the  first 
Venetian  who  painted  what  is  called  iu  oiL  J I  is  first  picture  iu  thi< 
manner  is  dated  1173:  it  is  now  iu  the  church  of  Santi  Giovanni  e 
Paolo  at  Venice.  He  painted  several  pictures  in  oil  and  '  a  t'  lnpera,' 
in  the  (iothic  style,  and  t'em  rally  in  various  compartments.  Be  painted 
till  1408.   The  National  Gallery  has  a 'Virgin  and  Child'  by  bin. 

Luigi  dei  Vivarini  tho  Younger  was  likewise  a  good  painter  fin  hti 
period  (1490).  1 1  is  muster-piece  is  St.  Jeromo  caressing  a  lion,  from 
which  some  monks  are  flying  in  fear,  in  tho  Scuola  di  San  Girolamo  at 
Venice.  Iu  the  Sda  dcllo  Antiehc  Pitture,  iu  tho  Venetian  Academy, 
there  are  several  pieces  by  Bartolomeo  and  Luigi  Vivarini. 

VIVES,  JOHN  LOUIS,  commonly  called  Luuovicus  Vivks,  was 
born  at  Valencia  in  Spain,  iu  March  1492.  He  received  Lis  early  edu- 
cation in  bis  native  country,  and  went  to  the  University  of  Paris  to 
study  dialectic.  Ho  afterwards  went  to  the  University  of  Louvain, 
and  there  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  and 
ultimately  became  professor  of  humanity  or  the  Latin  language  at 
Louvain.  He  had  at  Paris  been  a  zealous  disciple  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy,  but  he  had  now  become  disgusted  with  it,  and  in  1519  he 
published  a  book  against  the  schooluieu,  entitled  'Liber  iu  Pseudo- 
Dialecticos.'  At  Louvain  Vives  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Erasmus  and  Budteus.  He  undertook  to  edit  for  the  series  of  works 
of  the  fathers  set  ou  foot  by  Erasmus,  Augustiu  '  De  Civitate  Dei ; ' 
aud  this  edition  was  published  in  1522,  and  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII., 
king  of  England.  Henry  very  soon  after  invited  Vives  to  England, 
and  gave  him  the  charge  of  the  education  of  the  Princess  Mary.  For 
the  benefit  of  his  royal  pupil  Vivos  wrote  two  little  essays  ou  educa- 
tion, published  under  the  title  '  De  Ratione  Studii  Puerilis  Epistoko 
Dure.'  Vives  resided,  while  he  was  iu  England,  principally  at  Oxford, 
was  admitted  iu  that  university  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  read 
lectures  ou  law  and  humanity.  Henry  VIII.  went  with  his  queen  to 
Oxford,  iu  order  to  be  present  at  some  of  his  lectures.  Vives  however 
soon  lost  the  favour  of  the  king  by  making  open  opposition  to  the  divorce 
of  Catherine  of  Aragon  ;  he  was  put  into  prison  by  the  king's  order, 
and  remained  imprisoned  for  six  mouths.  "When  released,  he  lei t 
England,  and  went  to  visit  his  native  country.  He  soon  went  from 
thence  again  into  the  Netherlands,  and  settled  at  Bruges,  where  he 
married,  aud  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  study.  The  greatest 
number  of  bis  works  were  composed  between  his  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Bruges  and  his  death.  He  died  on  the  0th  of  May  154  0,  at 
the  age  of  forty-eight. 

Vives  has  a  distinguished  place  among  the  philosophers  who,  towards 
the  close  of  the  10th  century,  undermined  the  hitherto  supreme 
iufluence  of  the  schoolmen,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  study  of 
classical  literature.  He  is  spokeu  of  as  having  been  one  of  a  trium- 
virate in  the  republic  of  letters,  of  which  Erasmus  and  Budajus  are 
the  two  other  members,  all  three  being  equally  distinguished  for 
learning,  while  Erasmus  had  the  pre-eminence  in  eloquence,  Budaeus 
iu  wit,  and  Vives  in  souuduess  of  judgment.  The  works  of  Vives  are 
very  numerous,  and  comprehend  a  wide  range  of  subjects — philology, 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and  divinity.  Those  which  are  best 
known  are — 'DeCausis  Corruptarum  Artium;'  'De  Initiis  Sectis  et 
Laudibus  Philosophorum  ;'  '  De  Veritate  Fidei  Christians and  '  De 
Auima  et  Vita.'  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at 
Basel,  in  2  vols,  fol.,  in  1555.  aud  another  at  Valencia,  his  birthplace, 
iu  1782.  A  list  of  his  works  may  be  fouud  in  Niceron,  '  Memoires 
pour  servir,'  &c  ,  torn,  xxi.,  p.  172.) 

VIVIA'NI,  VINCE'NTIO,  a  learned  mathematician  of  Italy,  who 
was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Floreuce,  on  the  5th  of  A  pi  il  1622.  He 
received  in  that  city  a  good  general  education,  but  having  a  decided 
inclination  for  mathematical  researches,  he  applied  himself  diligentlv 
to  the  study  of  the  aucieut  geometry'  iu  the  works  of  Euclid  and 
Pappus,  aud  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
four  first  books  of  Euclid's  '  Elements  '  without  the  assistance  of  a 
teacher. 

In  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age  Viviani  became  a  pupil  of  Galilei, 
who  was  liviug  in  retirement  at  Areetri,  aud  who,  though  then 
blind  and  infirm,  rendered  him  a  proficient  in  the  higher  branches  of 
mathematical  science.  After  the  death  of  that  distinguished  philoso- 
pher, he  continued  during  several  years  to  prosecute  his  studies  uuder 
the  direction  of  Torricelli,  who  had  previously  beeu  his  fellow-pupil, 
aud  for  whom,  as  well  as  for  Galilei,  he  expressed  to  the  end  of  his 
life  tho  highest  esteem  and  gratitude. 

Before  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  formed  the  project  of 
restoring  the  lost  treatise  of  AriatSBua  entitled,  iu  Latin,  '  De  Locis 
Solidis,'  aud  he  actually7  began  the  work;  other  o:cupat:ous  however 
prevented  him  for  a  long  time  from  proceeding  with  it,  and  it  was  not 
completed  till  near  the  end  of  his  life,  though  a  first  edition  was  pub- 
lished iu  1673,  at  Floreuce.  The  treatise  of  the  Greek  geometer,  who 
was  nearly  contemporary  with  Euclid,  consisted  of  five  books,  and 
contained  the  demonstrations  of  certain  properties  of  the  conic 
sections ;  but  nothiug  remains  of  it  except  the  enunciations  of  the 
propositions,  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  '  Mathematical 
Collections  '  of  Pappus, 
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The  work  'De  Locis'  being  suspended,  Viviani  employed  some  of 
the  leisure  which  his  duties  in  the  service  of  the  Grand-Duke  of 
Tuscany  afforded  in  the  attempt  to  restore  the  fifth  book  of  Apollo- 
nius of  Perga  on  the  conic  section?,  which,  with  the  three  remaining 
books  ot  that  writer,  was  then  supposed  to  be  lost.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  subject  of  that  fifth  book  was  the  determination  of  the 
longest  and  t-hortest.  right  lines  in  the  conic  sections  ;  and  Viviani  had 
already  made  great  progress  in  the  work  when,  in  1656,  Borelli  dis- 
covered, among  the  manuscripts  iu  the  Laureutian  Library  at  Flo- 
rence, a  translation  in  Arabic  of  the  conies  of  Apollonius,  with  a  Latin 
inscription  denoting  that  it  contained  the  eight  books  of  the  treatise; 
tho  last  book  was  however  wanting.  Having  obtained  permission,  he 
carried  the  manuscript  to  Rome,  and  caused  it  to  be  translated  into 
Latin  by  a  learned  Syrian  mimed  Abrahanms  Ecchelleusis  ■  this  trans- 
lation was  published  in  1059,  and  Viviani,  who  had  not  then  com- 
pleted his  work,  apprehending  that  his  labours  might  become  fruitless, 
obtained  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  he  had  not  been  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  manuscript,  and  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the 
Arabic  language.  His  '  Restoration  '  was  published  in  the  same  year, 
under  the  title  'Do  Maximis  et  Minimis  Geometrica  Divinatio  in  quiu- 
turn  Oouicorum  Apollonii  Pergei  adhuc  desideratum,'  fol.,  Florence; 
and  when  tho  work  was  compared  with  the  translation  it  was  acknow- 
ledged that  Viviani  had  pursued  the  subject  beyond  the  point  to 
which  it  had  been  carried  by  Apollonius  himself. 

From  this  circumstance  Viviani  immediately  attracted  the  particular 
notice  of  his  prince,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  among  the  mathe- 
maticians of  Europe.  Iu  1072  the  Grand-Duke  Ferdinand  gave  him 
the  title  of  chief  engineer,  and  appointed  him  to  proceed  to  the 
frontier  of  the  Papal  States  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  Cassini, 
who  was  sent  from  Home  to  meet  him,  concerning  the  navigation  of 
the  Chiana  and  the  means  of  preventing  the  inundations  of  tho 
Tiber.  The  measures  proposed  by  the  two  mathematicians  were  not 
put  iu  execution  by  the  governments,  but  Viviani  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  which  his  connection  with  G.issiui  afforded  to  join  the 
latter  iu  making  astronomical  observations,  and  even  of  carrying  on 
some  researches  in  natural  history.  In  1G64,  at  the  request  of 
M.  Chapelain,  Colbert  recommended.  Viviani  to  the  king  of  France, 
Louis  XIV.,  who  assigned  him  a  pension,  and  five  years  afterwards 
appointed  him  one  of  the  foreign  associates  in  the  Acaddmie  Royale 
des  Sciences.  Iu  10G6  he  became  a  member  of  the  Accaddinia  del' 
Cimento  at  Florence,  and  in  1C96  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London. 

About  the  year  1666  Viviani  commenced  a  tract  on  the  resistance 
of  solid  bodies  against  the  strains  to  which  they  are  subject,  but  his 
numerous  occupations  preventing  him  from  immediately  completing 
it,  he.  was  anticipated  by  Marchetti,  who  in  1669  published  a  work 
on  the  same  subject.  As  iu  this  work  the  right  of  Galilei  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  law  of  the  re.-istance  was  denied,  Viviani  took  advantage 
of  the  delay  to  introduce  into  his  tract  a  defence  of  his  friend  and 
preceptor;  and  iu  every  respect  his  work  appears  to  have  been  far 
superior  to  that  of  his  opponent. 

In  1671  he  published  a  work  entitled  '  Quinto  Libro  degli  Elementi 
d'Euclide,  overro  la  Scienza  Universale  delle  Proportioni  spiegata  colla 
Dottrina  di  Galilei,'  to  which  he  joined  a  tract  designated  'Diporto 
Geonietrico  '  (Geometrical  Amusements),  the  latter  consisting  of  the 
solutions,  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  geometry,  of  twelve  problems 
which  had  been  anonymously  proposed  ;  and  some  propositions  of  a 
like  kind  which  were  proposed  by  Comiers  having  been  sent  to  him, 
he  published,  in  1677,  solutions  of  them  iu  a  work  entitled  '  Enodatio 
Probhmatum  universis  Propositorum  a  Claudio  Comiers;  prpemissis 
tentamentis  variis  ad  solutionem  illustris  veterum  problematis  de 
anguli  trisectione.'  This  work  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  his 
friend  Chapelaiu  ;  and  in  the  preface  he  expresses  a  distaste  for  such 
challenges,  observing  that  the  problems  are  enigmas  which  are  seldom 
proposeel  exc  pt  by  persons  who  have  previously  discovered  their 
solutions;  yet  fifteen  years  afterwards  he  proposed  as  a  challenge  to 
the  mathematicians  of  Europe  a  problem  whose  enunciation  was  fanci- 
fully stated  in  the  followiug  manner : — "Among  the  ancient  monu- 
mtnts  of  Greece,  there  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  geometry  ;  its  plan  is 
circular,  and  it  is  covered  by  a  hemispherical  dome,  in  which  are  four 
equal  apertures  of  such  magnitude  that  the  remainder  of  the  super- 
ficies is  accurately  quadrable:  it  is  required  to  determine  the  magnitude 
and  the  positions  of  the  apertures."  The  challenge  appeared  in  the 
'Acta  Eruditorum,'  under  a  designation  which  is  an  anagram  of  the 
words  "A  postremo  Galilei  Discipulo,"  a  title  of  which  Viviani  appears 
to  have  been  always  proud.  Solutions  were  almost  immediately  given, 
by  the  aid  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  by  Leibnitz  and  James  Bernoulli 
in  Germany,  by  the  Marquis  de  l'Hopital  in  France,  and  by  Wallis  and 
David  Gregory  in  England  :  the  solution  given  by  Viviaui  himself  is 
very  simple,  and  it  was  published  by  him,  but  without  a  demonstration, 
in  a  small  work  entitled  '  Formazione  h  Misura  di  tutti  i  Cieli,  con  la 
Struttura  e  Quadrature  e  atta  d'uu  nuovo  Cielo  ammirabile,'  4to, 
Fireuze.  1G92. 

In  1701  he  published,  at  Florence,  a  second  and  enlarsed  edition  of 
his  restitution  of  Aristams,  under  the  title  'De  Locis  Solidis  Seeuuda 
Divinatio  Geometrica  in  Quinque  Libros  amissos  Aristaji  Senioris, 
Opus  Conicum,  continens  Elementa  Tiactatuum  ejusdem  Viviani, 
quibus  tunc  ipse  multa  in  Mathesi  Theoremata  demonstrare  cogita- 
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verat.'  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  author  avails 
himself  of  the  occasion  to  express  his  gratitude  to  his  preceptor 
Galilei.  The  subject  is  treated  with  great  elegance  and  simplicity,  and 
according  to  the  methods  of  the  ancient  geometers ;  it  must  bo 
admitted  however  that  the  difficulty  of  the  work  would  have  been 
much  diminished  by  the  employment  of  the  modern  analysis. 

Viviaui  was  solicited  by  Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  to  reside  in  that 
country  ;  but  from  attachment  to  his  native  land,  he  declined  the 
request,  as  he  did  the  oiler  of  Louis  XIV.  to  make  him  his  first 
astronomer.  Ho  built  for  himself,  at  Florence,  a  mansion,  on  tho 
front  of  which  he  inscribed  the  words,  dides  a  Deo  daUe:  and  from 
respect  to  the  memory  of  Galilei,  he  adorned  the  entrance  with  the 
bust  of  that  philosopher.  lie  died  on  the  22nd  of  September  1703, 
in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  the  character 
of  having  been  a  man  of  eiinpla  manners  and  a  faithful  friend. 

(£logc  de  Viviani,  by  Fonteuelle,  iu  the  '  Histoire  de  l'Academie  des 
Sciences.'  for  1703.) 

VLACQ,  ADRIAN,  a  Dutch  mathematician  of  the  17th  century, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  labours  in  the  computation  of  loga- 
rithms. Being  a  bookseller  or  printer,  he  superintended  the  printing 
of  tlie  tables  which  he  had  composed,  as  well  as  of  almost  the  fir3t  of 
those  which  were  computed  by  the  mathematicians  of  this  country. 

Logarithms  had  then  been  recently  invented,  and  while  the  employ- 
ment of  thein  was  becoming  genera)  io  Britain  through  the  labours 
of  Briggs,  Gunter,  and  other  indefatigable  computers,  Vlacq  in 
Holland  contributed  greatly  to  extend  their  use  aud  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  their  construction  on  the  Continent.  Iu  IG'28  he 
published  at  Gouda  an  edition  of  the  '  Arithmetica  Logarithmica'  of 
Briggs,  which  contained  the  logarithms  of  numbers  between  1  and 
20,000,  and  also  between  90,000  and  100,000,  to  fourteen  places  of 
decimals;  but  having  computed  the  logarithms  of  the  70,000  inter- 
mediate numbers,  he  published  at  the  same  place,  in  folio,  a  French 
translation  of  the  above  work,  including  in  it  the  seventy  chiliads, 
under  the  title  of  '  Arithmetique  Logarithmetique :'  all  the  logarithms 
are  given  to  ten  places  of  decimals.  It  appears  that  part  of  the 
edition  of  the  'Arithmetica  Logarithmica,'  which  had  been  published 
by  Vlacq,  was  sold  in  England,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  tho 
author;  for  Norwood,  iu  his  '  Trigometria,'  which  was  published  in 
1631,  complains  of  such  sale,  and  designates  it  an  unfair  practice. 

Briggs  having  just  before  his  death  completed  his  great  table  of 
logarithmic  sines  aud  tangents,  his  friend  Gellibraud  wrote  for  it  a 
preface  and  an  account  of  the  application  of  the  logarithms  to  the 
purposes  of  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry.  This  work,  which  was 
designated  '  Trigonoinetrica  Britaunica,'  was  printed  at  Gouda  by 
Vlacq  iu  1633.  In  the  same  year  Vlacq  priuted  a  work,  composed  by 
himself,  which  is  entitled  '  Trigonometria  Artificialis,  sive  uinguus 
canon  Triangulorum  Logarithinicus,  ad  dena  scrupula  secunda,' &c. ; 
it  contains  the  logarithmic  sines  and  tangents  to  ten  places  of  figures, 
with  differences,  and  to  these  is  added  Briggs's  table  of  the  first  20,000 
logarithms  with  their  applications,  chiefly  extracted  from  the  'Trigo- 
nometrica Britannica.' 

In  1G36  Vlacq  published  an  abridgment  of  the  'Trigonometria 
Artificialis,'  under  the  title  of  '  Tabula;  Sinuum,  Taugemium,  et 
Secantium,  et  Logarithmoruro  Sinuum,  Tangentium,  et  Numeroruin 
ab  1  ad  10,000,'  in  8vo.  These  tables  have  passed  through  several 
editions  in  French  and  German,  and  on  the  Continent  they  continue! 
long  to  be  a  manual  for  persons  employed  in  making  trigonometrical 
computations. 

VLADIMIR  (the  First),  Grand-Duke  of  Russia,  surnamed  the 
Great,  was  the  son  of  Sviatoslav  by  a  slave,  or  at  least  a  woman  of  low 
condition. 

His  father,  meditating  the  conquest  of  Bulgaria,  divided  in  970  his 
empire  between  his  two  legitimate  sous  Yaropolk  and  Oleg.  Vladimir 
was  sent  to  Novgorod,  as  that  unruly  place,  disdained  by  the  legiti- 
mate princes,  was  considered  a  government  only  fit  for  an  illegitimate 
son.  After  Sviatoslav's  death,  972,  his  sons  remained  at  peace  for 
five  years  ;  but  in  977  Yaropolk,  who  ruled  at  Kiev,  quarrelled  with 
his  younger  brother  Oleg,  and  having  slain  him  in  battle,  took  his 
share  of  the  paternal  heritage.  Vladimir,  expecting  an  attack  from 
his  brother,  fled  beyond  the  sea  to  the  Varingiaus  (i.e.  the  Scandi- 
navians), and  Yaropolk  occupied  Novgorod  by  his  officers. 

Vladimir  returned  after  two  years  from  Scandinavia  with  a  formidable 
body  of  adventurers,  and  was  joined  by  the  inhabitants  of  Novgorod. 
He  formally  declared  war  against  his  brother,  aud  demanded  the  hand 
of  Rogneda,  daughter  of  the  Varingian  Rogvold,  prince  of  Polotsk. 
Bogueda,  who  was  betrothed  to  his  brother,  rejected  Vladimir's  suit, 
saying  that  she  would  not  marry  the  son  of  a  slave.  Vladimir  attacked 
Polotsk ;  Rogvold  was  killed  with  his  two  Bons,  and  Ro.'neda  was  com- 
pelled to  marry  Vladimir. 

Vladimir  marched  on  Kiev,  and  Yaropolk,  perceiving  that  he  wa3 
betrayed  by  his  own"people,  fled  from  his  capital,  but  being  soon  after- 
wards induced  to  surrender,  he  was  treacherously  murdered  by  hia 
brother's  command.  Vladimir  now  became  monarch  of  the  empire  of 
his  father,  which  extended  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Baltic  to  that  of 
the  Black  Sea.  It  was  however  by  no  means  a  regularly  constituted 
empire,  like  that  of  the  western  monarchs  of  that  time.  The  sove- 
reignty of  the  grand-dukes  of  Russia,  who  had  established  their 
capital  at  Kiev,  was  limited  to  a  tribute  levied  on  the  various  Slavo- 
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nian  and  Finnish  populations  spread  over  the  immonso  tract  of  land 
which  they  considered  as  subject  to  their  rule.  This  tribute  was 
levied  either  by  the  sovereigns  themselves,  who  travelled  for  that  pur- 
pose about  the  country,  or  by  their  delegates  ;  and  their  authority 
was  respected  only  where  they  had  a  sufficient  force  to  maintain  it. 
Vladimir  established  a  more  regular  and  efficient  system  of  govern- 
ment. He  subjected  all  the  populations  which  had  rocovercd  their 
independence  during  the  preceding  reign,  and  built  many  towns  in 
order  to  maintain  them  in  subjection.  He  also  seems  to  have  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  cementing  his  vast  and  heterogeneous  empiro  by 
the  powerful  bond  of  a  religious  centre,  and  he  erected  at  Kiev  the 
idol  of  Perun  (thunder),  the  supreme  divinity  of  the  Slavonians,  and 
those  of  the  inferior  deities,  Kbors,  Dajbog,  Stribog,  Remargin,  and 
Mokosh.  The  first  three  of  theso  deities  were  Slavonian,  and  the  last 
two  Finnish,  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  imply  the  notion  of  uniting 
the  religious  worship  of  the  two  different  races.  To  these  deities  were 
offered  human  sacrifices,  chosen  by  lot,  and  the  chronicles  relate  that 
two  Christian  Variugians,  father  and  son,  fell  victims  to  that  bloody 
superstition. 

Vladimir  got  rid  of  his  Scandinavian  allies  by  pcrsuarling  them  to 
pass  into  the  service  of  the  Greek  emperor,  and  endeavoured  to  effect 
an  amalgamation  between  the  Varingians  and  the  Slavonians.  He 
gave  continual  entertainments  to  his  subjects,  and  the  memory  of  the 
splendour  of  his  court  is  still  alive  in  the  popular  songs  of  Russia. 

The  Chronicles,  which  extol  Vladimir's  wisdom  and  valour,  accuse 
him  of  great  laxity  of  morals.  Besides  Rogneda,  he  had  married  the 
widow  of  his  brother  Yaropolk,  a  beautiful  Greek  nun,  who  was  a 
captive  of  their  father,  aud  three  other  wives.  He  had  a  great 
number  of  concubines  who  lived  in  different  places;  as,  for  instance, 
at  Vishgorod  300,  at  Belgorod  the  same  number,  at  Bercstov  200,  and 
no  woman  in  the  country  was  secure  from  him.  If  such  were  really 
the  case  the  Chronicles  have  reason  to  say  that  he  was  fond  of  women, 
like  Solomon. 

Kiev  had  already  for  more  than  a  century  frequent  intercourse  with 
Constantinople,  where  Vladimir's  grandmother  Olga  was  baptised  in 
955.  Her  example,  though  it  had  not  been  followed  by  her  son,  found 
many  imitators  among  his  subjects,  and  the  trade  which  was  carried 
on  between  these  two  cities  had  undoubtedly  attracted  many  Greeks 
to  Kiev.  It  was  also  natural  that  missionaries  of  the  Western  church 
should  be  attracted  by  the  renown  of  Vladimir  from  Poland  aud 
Germany.  The  Bulgarians,  a  Mohammedan  nation,  inhabiting  the 
banks  of  the  Volga,  in  the  present  government  of  Kazan,  and  cele- 
brated for  their  commercial  spirit,  had,  after  a  short  war,  concluded  a 
solemn  treaty  of  peace  with  Vladimir ;  aud  the  powerful  nation  of 
the  Khasars,  which  occupied  the  country  between  the  Caspian  aud 
Black  Seas  northwards  to  the  Caucasus,  and  bordering  on  Vladimir's 
empire,  contained  many  Jews;  even  the  kings  had  for  some  time 
followed  the  Jewish  religion,  although  at  the  time  of  Vladimir  they 
were  Christians.  This  wdl  explain  the  circumstance  that  all  these 
religious  professions  tried  to  convert  Vladimir  to  their  respective 
creeds.  It  is  said  that  the  polygamy  permitted  by  the  Khoran  and 
the  sensual  paradise  promised  to  its  disciples  had  greatly  pleased  him, 
but  that  he  would  not  cousent  to  give  up  wine.  The  religion  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  exiles  from  their  own  country,  could  not  produce  a 
favourable  impression  upon  a  warlike  prince.  The  Greek  church, 
which  already  numbered  many  converts  in  Russia,  had  a  great  advan- 
tage over  that  of  Rome,  whose  missionaries  were  strangers  in  that 
country,  and  Vladimir  answered  their  exhortations  by  saying  "Our 
ancestors  have  not  known  you."  When  Vladimir  consulted  his  nobles 
on  the  same  subject,  the  answer  which  they  gave  him  was,  "If  the 
Greek  religion  was  not  good,  thy  grandmother  Olga  would  not  have 
adopted  it." 

Besides  this  circumstance  Vladimir  had  motives  of  ambition  which 
prompted  him  to  become  a  convert  to  the  Eastern  church.  This  was 
a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  imperial  house  of  Constantinople, 
which  was  then  generally  sought  by  the  rulers  of  the  barbarian 
nations  bordering  on  the  empire.  In  order  to  insure  the  success  of 
his  object,  he  began  by  an  attack  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  and 
having  besieged  the  important  town  of  Cherson  in  the  present  Crimea, 
lie  demanded  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Anna,  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Romanus  the  Second,  and  sister  of  the  then  reigning  Emperors  Con- 
Btantine  and  Basilius,  and  of  Theophania,  empress  of  Otho  the  Second 
of  Germany.  He  promised,  if  his  request  was  granted,  to  receive 
baptism  with  all  his  subjects,  and  to  become  an  ally  of  the  empire, 
which  he  threatened  with  war  in  case  of  a  refusal.  His  demand  was 
granted  ;  he  was  baptised  with  his  followers  at  Cherson,  and  married 
the  Greek  princess  in  988.  He  immediately  applied  himself  with 
great  zeal  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  his  dominions ;  all 
the  idols  were  destroyed  by  his  orders,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
baptised  in  crowds.  He  built  churches,  established  schools,  and  his 
exertions  were  greatly  facilitated  by  the  circumstance  that  there  was 
already  a  Slavonian  version  of  tb©  Scriptures  by  Cyrillus  aud  Metho- 
dius, as  well  as  liturgical  works  in  the  same  language.  An  ordinance 
on  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  taken  from  the  Greek  Nomocanon,  was 
published  by  Vladimir,  and  he  became  so  strongly  penetrated  with 
the  spirit  of  Christian  meekness,  that  he  would  no  longer  punish  with 
death  even  the  greatest  criminals,  and  was  content  to  fine  them.  This 
ill-judged  lenity  produced  great  disorders,  and  the  clergy  themselves 
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woro  obliged  to  remonstrate  against  it,  and  to  induce  Vladimir  to 
restore  public  order  by  capital  punishments.  He  in  *aid  to  have 
entirely  amended  his  former  licentious  manners,  and  his  charity  to 
the  poor  was  unbounded.  He  divided  tho  government  of  his  empiro 
among  his  eleven  sons,  whom  ho  had  by  several  wives,  aud  Ml  step- 
son Sviatopolk,  with  whom  his  murdered  brother's  widow  was  pregnant 
when  he  married  her.  After  his  conven-ion  he  had  some  wars  with 
his  neighbours,  but  they  did  not  produce  any  consequences;  and  his 
reign  was  chiefly  spent  in  promoting  tho  civilisation  of  his  subjects, 
for  which  ho  received  ample  means  from  Constantinople,  then  tho 
only  seat  of  arts  and  literature  in  Christian  Europe. 

The  end  of  his  life  was  disturbed  by  the  growing  spirit  of  liberty 
at  Novgorod.  The  citizens  of  Novgorod  refused  to  pay  the  annual 
tribute  sent  by  that  city  to  Kiev.  His  son  Yaroslav,  who  was  estab- 
lished by  him  at  Novgorod,  took  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  at  least 
he  did  it  apparently,  as  some  suppose.  Vladimir  assembled  an  army 
in  order  to  coerce  his  refractory  subjects,  but  he  died  on  his  march 
not  far  from  Kiev,  in  1014.  His  wife  Anna  died  in  1011,  as  it  seems 
without  issue.  The  Russian  church  has  placed  him  amongst  her 
saints,  and  given  him  a  rank  equal  to  that  of  the  apostles. 

VLADIMIR  MONO'MACHOS,  grand-duke  of  Kiev,  is  one  of  tho 
most  remarkable  persons  of  the  middle  a^es,  whoso  life  and  writings 
present  an  interesting  picture  of  the  social  state  of  Russia  during  the 
11th  and  12th  centuries.  He  is  extolled  by  the  Chronicles  as  a  most 
virtuous  prince,  and  considered  by  them  almost  a  saint.  He  was 
undoubtedly  a  man  of  superior  character  and  abilities,  but  by  no 
means  free  from  the  faults  of  his  barbarous  age. 

Vladimir  was  born  in  1052.  He  was  the  son  of  Vsevolod,  the  grand- 
son of  Vladimir  the  Great.  The  division  of  the  empire  made  by 
Vladimir's  grandfather  Yaroslav  the  Great  in  1054,  produced  inces- 
sant war3  among  his  successors,  who  continued  to  subdivide  their 
heritages  among  their  children.  By  the  same  arrangement  of  Yaroslav 
the  sovereignty  over  all  the  other  princes  belonged  to  the  grand-dukes 
of  Kiev,  who  succeeeded  to  that  dignity,  not  according  to  the  law  of 
primogeniture,  but  according  to  that  of  seniority,  or  as  being  the 
oldest  of  all  the  princes  of  Russia.  This  arrangement,  customary  at 
that  time  with  all  the  Slavonian  nations,  led  unavoidably  to  quarrels 
among  all  those  who  either  had  any  right  to  or  possessed  the  means 
of  claiming  the  throne  of  Kiev.  This  unfortunate  state  of  Russia  was 
rendered  still  worse  by  the  appearance  of  the  Polovtzee,  or  Comanes 
of  the  Byzantines  a  nomadic  nation,  who  arrived  from  the  deserts  of 
Central  Asia,  and  encamped  in  the  country  extending  northward  from 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  that  of  Azoff,  about  the  middle  of  tho 
11th  century.  These  nomadic  people  made  continual  inroads  into 
the  territories  of  the  Russian  princes,  but  were  also  frequently 
employed  by  them  as  auxiliaries  in  their  internal  and  foreign  wars. 
Vladimir  made  his  first  campaign  under  his  relative  Boleslav  II.,  or 
the  Dauntless,  king  of  Poland,  whom  he  joined  with  an  auxiliary  force 
in  a  war  against  Bohemia  in  1076.  He  afterwards  took  an  active  rart 
in  the  domestic  quarrels  among  the  Russian  princes,  and  received  from 
his  father,  who  became  grand-duke  of  Kiev  in  107S,  the  principality  of 
Chernigoff,  which  was  the  lawful  heritage  of  his  cousin  Uleg,  having 
on  a  former  occasion  obtained,  in  an  equally  illegal  manner,  that  of 
Smolensk,  which  was  given  him  by  the  father  of  the  same  Uleg  whom 
he  now  spoiled.  This  circumstance  cr.  ated  a  deadly  hatred  between 
the  two  cousins,  established  an  hereditary  feud  between  their  descend- 
ants, aud  entailed  for  a  long  time  great  disasters  on  the  country. 
Having  taken  during  these  wars  the  town  of  Minsk,  he  did  not  spare 
"either  man  or  beast;"  and  when  his  cousin  Oleg  was  marching  with 
the  Polovtzee  to  recover  his  principality,  Vladimir  bribed  those  bar- 
barians, who  carried  back  the  prince  whom  they  came  to  assist  as  a 
captive,  and  murdered  his  brother.  He  also  compelled  the  legitimate 
prince  of  Novgorod  to  cede  it  to  hi3  son,  and  to  content  himself  with 
a  small  principality.  This  proves  that  he  was  no  more  scrupulous 
than  his  contemporaries  in  the  means  of  attaining  his  objects. 

Vsevolod  died  in  1093,  but  Vladimir,  who  was  the  real  sovereign 
during  the  reign  of  his  father,  did  not  venture  to  break  the  law  of 
seniority,  and  he  called  to  the  throne  of  Kiev  his  cousin  Sviatopolk, 
prince  of  Turov,  the  eldest  of  the  family.  Sviatopolk  confirmed 
the  possessions  usurped  by  Vladimir  during  his  father's  life  ;  but 
both  these  princes  being  defeated  by  the  Polovtzee,  Oleg,  who  since 
his  expulsion  had  lived  in  exile,  chiefly  in  Greece,  returned  to  the 
country,  and  compelled  Vladimir  to  restore  Chernigoff  and  Smolensk 
to  him  aud  his  brother.  The  differences  among  the  princes  were 
settled  by  a  congress  held  at  Lubech  and  at  Kiev,  on  which  occasions 
Vladimir  displayed,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  interests,  great  diplomatic 
talents.  He  also  defeated,  with  the  assistance  of  other  princes,  the 
terrible  Polovtzee  on  several  occasions,  by  which  he  secured  for  some 
time  the  country  from  their  devastations,  aud  justly  acquired  great 
popularity.  In  1112  he  became,  on  the  death  of  Sviatopo'.k,  grand- 
duke  of  Kiev,  being  already  sixty  years  old.  He  reigned  thirteen 
years  till  1126,  and  he  proved  himself  during  this  time  a  really  great 
prince.  Internal  peace  was  maintained  by  his  authority,  and  foreign 
enemies  were  repelled  with  uninterrupted  success.  New  towns  were 
built,  old  ones  improved,  and  the  country  enjoyed  general  peace  and 
prosperity.    He  died  at  Kiev  May  19,  1126. 

His  character,  his  views,  and  his  principles  are  displayed  by  his  tes- 
tament, or  his  last  instructions  to  his  children,  which  also  gives  an 
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insight  into  the  manners,  the  state  of  civilisation,  and  the  prevailing 
opinions  of  that  period. 

After  having  expatiated  on  the  glory  of  God,  chiefly  in  words  taken 
from  the  Psalmist,  lie  says,  "  O  my  children  !  love  Cod  !  love  also 
mankind  !  It  is  neither  fast,  nor  seclusion,  nor  monastic  life  which 
may  save  you,  but  good  works.  Do  not  forget  the  poor  ;  feed  them, 
and  think  that  all  goods  belong  to  God,  and  are  entrusted  to  you 
only  for  a  time.  Do  not  conceal  treasures  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  for  this  is  contrary  to  the  Christian  religion.  Be  fathers  to  the 
orphans  ;  judge  yourselves  the  widows,  and  do  not  permit  the  stronger 
to  oppress  the  weaker.  Do  not  take  the  life  either  of  the  innocent 
or  of  the  guilty;  the  life  and  the  soul  of  a  Christian  are  sacred." 
He  then  recommends  them  to  keep  their  oaths,  to  respect  the  clergy, 
to  avoid  pride  and  every  kind  of  profligaey,  and  continues — "  In  your 
household  look  yourselves  to  everything,  without  relying  on  your 
stewards  and  servants,  and  the  guests  will  not  find  fault  either  with 
your  house  or  with  your  dinner.  In  time  of  war  be  active  and  be 
an  example  to  3'our  officers.  It  is  not  then  the  time  to  think  of  ban- 
quets and  enjoyment.  Repose  after  having  established  the  nightly 
watch.  Men  may  suddenly  perish,  therefore  do  not  lay  aside  the 
armour  where  danger  may  happen,  and  mount  your  horses  early. 
Above  all,  respect  a  stranger,  be  lie  a  great  or  a  common  man,  a  mer- 
chant or  an  ambassador;  and  if  you  cannot  give  him  presents,  satisfy 
him  with  meat  and  drink,  because  strangers  spread  in  foreign  countries 
good  and  bad  report  of  us.  Salute  every  one  whom  you  meet.  Love 
your  wives,  but  give  them  no  power  over  yourselves.  Remember 
every  good  thing  which  you  have  learnt,  and  learn  what  you  do  not 
know.  My  father,  having  never  been  abroad,  spoke  five  languages,  for 
which  wc  are  praised  by  foreigners."  This  is  certainly  a  curious  fact,  and 
which  perhaps  was  not  common  at  that  time  in  Western  Europe.  The 
languages  alluded  to  were  probably  the  Greek — as  the  higher  clergy, 
who  had  the  education  of  the  princes,  were  generally  of  that  nation  — 
the  Scandinavian,  the  Slavonian  of  Russia,  and  perhaps  the  Hungarian, 
and  that  of  the  l'olovtzee,  with  whom  the  Russians  were  in  daily 
intercourse.  It  is  also  not  unlikely  that  Latin,  which  was  cultivated 
by  the  learned  Greeks,  was  one  of  the  languages  alluded  to.  "Avoid 
idleness,  it  is  the  mother  of  all  vices.  On  a  journey  on  horseback, 
when  you  have  no  occupation,  instead  of  indulging  in  idle  thoughts, 
repeat  prayers,  at  least  the  shortest  and  the  best  of  them — '  Kyrie 
eleyson.'  Never  go  to  sleep  without  an  earthly  prostration;  and 
when  you  do  not  feel  well,  do  it  three  times.  Rise  before  the  sun, 
and  go  early  to  church.  So  have  done  my  father  and  all  the  good 
men.  After  which  they  held  a  council  with  their  officers,  or 
judged  the  people,  or  went  to  hunt;  and  at  midday  they  slept, 
because  God  has  assigned  the  midday  hour  for  repose,  not  only  to 
man.  but  also  to  animals  and  birds. "  It  is  remarkable  that  this  habit 
is  still  urevalent  among  the  common  people  in  Russia.  "  Your  father 
lived  also  in  that  manner.  I  have  done  myself  all  that  I  could  have 
ordered  a  servant  to  do  :  in  hunting  and  in  war,  at  day  and  at  night, 
during  the  heat  of  summer,  and  the  cold  of  winter,  I  have  not  known 
any  repose.  I  have  never  relied  on  magistrates  and  officers.  I  never 
allowed  the  poor  and  the  widows  to  be  oppressed  by  the  strong.  I 
superintended  myself  the  church,  the  Divine  service,  the  household, 
the  stables,  the  hunt,  the  hawks,  and  the  falcons."  Having  enumerated 
his  various  feats  of  arms,  he  says,  "  I  have  undertaken  eighty-three 
expeditions,  without  mentioning  many  insignificant  ones.  1  have  con- 
cluded with  the  Polovtzee  nineteen  treaties.  I  took  prisoners  more 
than  a  hundred  of  their  best  chieftains,  whom  I  released  afterwards, 
and  I  punished  and  drowned  in  rivers  more  than  200  of  them.  Who 
travelled  more  rapidly  than  I  did?  On  leaviDg  Chernigoff  in  the 
morning,  I  arrived  at  Kiev,  where  my  father  was,  before  vespers  (a 
distance  of  100  English  miles).  Being  fond  of  sports,  we  often 
hunted  wild  animals  with  your  grandfather.  Amidst  thick  forests  I 
have  bound  with  my  own  hands  several  wild  horses  at  once.  I  was 
twice  tossed  on  the  horns  of  a  buffalo;  a  deer  struck  me  with  his 
horns,  and  an  elk  trampled  me  under  his  feet ;  a  wild  boar  tore  the 
sword  from  my  side ;  a  bear  bit  through  my  saddle,  and  a  wild  animal 
attacked  and  overthrew  the  horse  which  I  rode.  How  many  times 
have  I  fallen  from  my  horse  !  I  twice  broke  my  head,  and  many 
times  injured  my  arms  and  legs,  sparing  not  my  life  during  my  youth. 
But  the  Lord  has  watched  over  me.  And  you,  my  children,  do  not 
fear  death,  nor  combat,  nor  wild  animals ;  but  act  as  men  on  every 
occasion  which  may  come  from  God.  When  Providence  has  decreed  a 
man's  death,  neither  his  father,  nor  his  mother,  nor  his  brethren  may 
save  him."  It  is  very  probable  that  the  observation  of  the  rules  of 
prudence  and  external  piety  laid  down  in  these  instructions  greatly 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  his  reputation. 

Vladimir  was  surnamed  Mouomachos  by  his  mother,  a  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  Constantine  IX.,  Monomachos.  His  first  wife  was  Gyda, 
daughter  of  Harold,  the  last  Saxon  king  of  England,  who  had  found, 
after  the  death  of  her  father,  a  refuge  at  the  court  of  Swen  II.,  king  of 
Denmark.  Marriages  between  the  Russian  princes  and  those  of 
Western  Europe,  particularly  of  Scandinavia,  were  very  common 
during  that  period.  Thus  Vladimir's  aunts  were  married  to  Henri  L 
of  France,  and  to  Harold  Hardrade,  king  of  Norway,  who  perished  in 
1060,  at  the  battle  of  Stamford  Bridge.  The  celebrated  Danish  king 
A\  aldemar  I.  was  the  son  of  one  of  his  grand-daughters,  and  probably 
received  his  Slavonian  name  in  honour  of  his  ancestor.    After  the 


death  of  Gyda  he  was  twice  married,  but  the  Chronicles  do  not 
mention  the  names  of  his  wives. 

The  crown  used  at  the  coronation  of  the  monarchs  of  Russia  is 
called  the  golden  cap  of  Mouomachos,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
presented  to  Vladimir,  with  the  sceptre  and  some  other  regalia  used  on 
the  same  occasion,  by  the  Greek  Emperor  Alexius  Comneuos.  as 
having  belonged  to  his  grandfather  Constantine  Mouomachos.  These 
objects  are  undoubtedly  of  Byzantine  workmanship,  but  the  history  of 
their  origiu  is  considered  by  many  as  a  modern  invention  made  during 
the  15th  century,  when  Ivan  III.,  of  Moscow,  having  married  the  Greek 
princess  Sophia  Palaeologos,  assumed  the  pretensions  of  a  successor  to 
the  emperors  of  the  East. 

VOET,  GISBEHT,  the  father,  and  Paul  and  Daniel,  the  sons,  and 
John,  the  grandson,  were  distinguished  members  of  the  Uuiversity  of 
Utrecht,  in  the  17th  century. 

Gisbhkt  Voet  was  born  at  Ilcusde  on  the  3rd  of  March  1593;  he 
studied  at  Leyden,  with  the  character  of  a  young  man  of  great  pro- 
mise ;  and  having  taken  orders,  discharged  the  functions  of  minister 
in  his  native  town  till  1031.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  theology  and  Oriental  languages  in  the  seminary  of  Utrecht,  which 
was  converted  into  a  university  two  years  later.  Voet  became  the 
zealous  advocate  of  the  doctrines  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  Dort.  nor 
did  his  controversial  predilections  confine  themselves  to  this  narrow 
field.  He  attacked  vehemently  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  whom  he 
designated  alternately  an  atheist  and  a  Jesuit,  and  whom  he  even  wetjt 
the  length  of  accusing  before  the  civil  magistrate.  His  controversies 
with  Cocceius,  professor  at  Leyden,  divided  the  Dutch  theologicians 
into  Voetians  and  Cocceians.  In  short  no  polemical  adversary  came 
amiss  to  him  :  Roman  Catholic,  philosopher,  Arminian — he  was  ready 
to  break  a  lance  with  aDy  man  who  did  not  subscribe  to  the  Calviuistie 
creed.  He  had  on  his  arms  at  once  Desmarets,  Wolzogen,  Regius, 
Schoockius,  Dumoulin,  Oesterga,  &c.  The  incessant  excitement  of 
controversy  appears  to  have  agreed  with  him,  for  he  lived  to  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-Beven,  dying  in  1080,  outliving  by  several  years 
all  the  other  members  of  the  Synod  of  Dort.  A  full  list  of  his  nume- 
rous publications,  chiefly  works  of  polemical  theology,  is  given  by 
Gaspar  Burman,  in  his  '  Trajectum  Eruditum:'  the  principal  are, 
'  Selects)  Disputationes  Theologicse,'  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam,  5  vols. 
4to,  1048-69;  and  '  Politica  Eccleaiastica,'  Amsterdam,  4  vols.  4to, 
1063-76. 

Paul  Voet  was  born  at  Heusde,  on  the  7th  of  June  1G19.  lie 
taught,  at  different  times,  logic,  metaphysics,  Greek,  and  civil  law  in 
the  University  of  Utrecht.  He  published  in  1654  a  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels;  and  in  1655-57,  ' Theologia  Naturalis  reformata.'  Of  his 
juridical  works  the  most  valuable,  at  least  that  which  has  carried  with 
it  the  greatest  authority,  is  the  treatise  '  De  Statutis  eorumque  Con- 
cursu.'  His  other  legal  publications  are — 'De  Duellis  Licitis  ct 
lllicitis,'  Utrecht,  1646;  '  De  Usu  Juris  Civilis  et  Canonici  iu  Belgio 
Unito,'  Utrecht,  1057,  '  Disquisitio  Juridica  de  Mobilibus  et  Immobili- 
bus,' Utrecht,  1006,  '  Commentarius  ad  Institutiones  Juris,'  Gorcu:n, 
1608.  It  is  in  part  owing  to  the  time  at  which  he  lived,  rendering  his 
works  the  text-books  of  the  young  Scotch  lawyers,  the  contemporaries 
of  Stair  and  Mackenzie,  that  we  find  them  so  frequently  quoted  by  the 
ablest  Scotch  lawyers  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  Paul  Voet  published,  in  Dutch,  a  history  of  the  family  of 
Brederode,  which  has  been  translated  into  French ;  some  controversial 
pamphlets  defending  his  father;  and  notes  on  Musaeus,  Callimachus, 
and  Herodian.    He  died  on  the  1st  of  August  1677. 

Daniel  Voet,  eon  of  Gisbert,  and  brother  of  Paul,  was  born  at 
Heusde  on  the  31st  of  December,  1629,  and  died  at  Utrecht  on  the 
26th  of  July,  1660.  He  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Utrecht.  Ha 
published  several  text  books  :  his  '  Melctemeta  Philosophica,'  and  his 
'  PLysiologica,  sive  de  Perum  Natura  Libri  vi.,'  appeared  at  Amster- 
dam the  year  after  his  death,  and  were  republished,  with  notes  by 
Vries,  in  1608. 

John  Voet,  the  son  of  Paul,  was  born  at  Utrecht  on  the  3rd  of 
October,  1647.  He  was  professor  of  law  at  Herborn,  afterwards  at 
Utrecht,  and  ultimately  at  Leyden,  where  he  died  on  the  11th  of 
September  1714.  His  most  esteemed  work  is  his  '  Commentarius  in 
Pandectas,'  published  at  Leyden  in  1098,  in  2  folio  volumes.  In  1070 
he  published  a  tract  '  De  Jure  Militari ;'  in  1673  another, '  De  Familia 
erciscunda  ;'  and  in  1083,  at  Leyden,  a  '  Compendium  Juris.'  He  too, 
as  well  as  his  father,  took  the  field  in  defence  of  Gisbert,  the  founder 
of  the  family. 

John  Eusebius  Vcet,  inspector  of  the  octrois  at  the  Hague,  and  a 
Dutch  physician,  born  about  1705.  He  is  mentioned  with  praise  as 
a  poet  in  Vries's  history  of  Dutch  poetry.  His  poems  are  lyrical  in 
their  form,  and  rather  mystical  in  their  contents.  It  does  net  appear 
that  he  belonged  to  the  same  family  as  the  theologian,  the  jui  ists,  and 
the  philosopher.    He  died  September  28, 1778. 

VOGEL,  DR.  EDWARD.  The  notice  of  Overweg,  Db.  Anoi.F, 
contains  also  notices  of  Mr.  Richardson,  Dr.  Barth,  and  Dr.  V«gel, 
who  were  all  employed  in  the  same  expedition  from  the  coast  of*ihe 
Mediterranean  to  Central  Africa.  We  are  now  enabled  to  state  a  few 
facts  by  way  of  addition  and  correction  to  the  information  there  given. 
Dr.  Barth  was  born  May  19, 1821,  at  Hamburg,  where  he  was  educated. 
He  afterwards  studied  at  the  university  of  Berlin.  Dr.  Barth,  since 
his  return,  has  publiifc<uj  ^5V»v«.l8  in  Central  Africa/  3  vols.  Svo, 
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comprising  the  earlier  portion  of  Lin  explorations,  which  are  to  bo 
followed  by  two  other  volumes,  completing  tho  work,  and  including 
the  account  of  his  long  residence  in  Timbuotoo.  Tho  uoteB  from  which 
these  interesting  and  valuable  volumes  have  been  composed  wero 
written  down  daily,  often  under  great  dilliculties,  privations,  aud 
dangers,  and  wero  afterwards  copied  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred. Dr.  Edward  Vogel  was  born  March  7,  182!),  at  Leipzig,  where 
his  father,  Dr.  Carl  Vogel,  was  master  of  one  of  tho  principal  schools. 
He  waa  educated  at  Leipzig,  and  afterwards  studied  astronomy  at 
Berlin  under  Professor  Encke.  He  resided  in  London  about  two  years 
at  Mr.  Bishop's  Observatory,  Rogent's  Park.  In  the  early  part  of  1857 
a  despatch  received  by  the  British  government  enclosed  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Corporal  Maguire  to  the  British  consul  at  Tripoli,  dated 
Kuka,  November,  1850,  announcing  tho  reported  assassination  of 
Dr.  Vogel  in  the  kingdom  of  VVadai.  Corporal  Maguire  was  one  of  the 
two  volunteers  from  tho  corps  of  Sappers  and  Miners,  who  accom- 
panied Dr.  Vogel  to  Central  Africa,  and  ho  then  stated  that  he  was 
coming  home  with  the  observations  and  instruments.  A  paragraph 
in  1  Tho  Times'  newspaper,  of  the  date  of  August  21,  1857,  states  that 
"the  official  confirmation  of  tho  murder  of  Dr.  Vogel,  at  Wara,  the 
capital  of  Wadai,  has  just  been  received.  He  was  beheadod  by  order  of 
the  Sultan.  Corporal  Maguire  was  murdered  by  a  party  of  Tuaricks 
some  six  miles  to  the  north  of  Kuka."  Thus  has  terminated,  if  these 
accounts  prove  to  be  authentic,  the  last  expedition  from  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  Central  Africa,  and  of  thoso  who  composed  it, 
young  and  healthy  men,  Dr  Barth  alono  remains  alive. 

VOGEL,  THEODOR,  a  botanist  of  great  promise,  who  perished  in 
the  expedition  to  the  Niger,  in  the  year  1841.  He  early  devoted 
himself  to  tho  study  of  botany,  and  was  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  One  of  his 
earliest  contributions  to  botanical  science  was  a  paper  published,  con- 
jointly with  Dr.  Schh-iden,  on  tho  development  of  albumen  in  legu- 
minous plants.  This  paper  bears  tho  high  character  of  all  the  later 
labours  of  Dr.  Schlciden,  and  at  tho  same  time  affords  evidence  that 
Vogel  belonged  to  that  school  of  physiological  botanists  who,  from 
their  minute  knowledge  of  structure,  are  doing  so  much  at  the  present 
day  for  the  advancement  of  scientific  botany.  In  a  subsequent  paper, 
entitled  a  'Monograph  of  the  Genus  Cassia,'  Vogel  displayed  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  structure,  as  well  as  his  powers  of  analysis,  iu 
unravelling  the  intricacies  of  that  difficult  genus  of  plants.  In  1840, 
when  it  was  determined  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  Africa,  Captain 
Washington  visited  Germany  for  the  sake  of  gaining  co-operation,  and 
Vogel  was  there  recommended  to  him  as  a  botanist  likely  to  bo  of 
great  service  in  the  expedition.  Vogel,  who  was  then  at  Bonn,  in  the 
university  of  which  place  he  had  been  appointed  a  teacher  of  botany, 
no  sooner  had  the  offer  made  him  than  he  anxiously  embraced  it  as 
affording  him  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  his  favourite  science  in  an 
unexplored  region.  After  having  visited  England,  where  his  know- 
ledge of  botany  excited  in  tho  minds  of  those  who  knew  him  the 
warmest  interest  for  his  prosperous  return,  he  sailed  with  the  expe- 
dition for  Africa,  in  July  1841.  The  disastrous  events  of  that  ill-fated 
expedition  are  well  known.  Vogel  was  an  early  sufferer  from  the 
fever  which  carried  off  the  majority  of  those  who  sailed,  and  although 
he  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  reach  Fernando  l'o,  he  sunk  there 
from  the  effects  of  dysentery  about  six  months  after  the  time  he  had 
sailed  from  this  country.  He  made  the  best  use  of  the  little  time 
that  he  had  health  to  collect  plants,  whilst  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
his  death  seems  to  have  been  hastened  by  his  anxiety  to  arrange  and 
study  them  whilst  in  a  convalescent  state  at  Fernando  Po.  He  was 
buried  by  the  side  of  Captain  Bird  Allen,  another  of  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  this  expedition. 

VOISENON,  CLAUDE  HENRI  FUSE'E  DE,  was  born  at  the 
Chateau  de  Voisenon,  near  Melun,  on  the  8th  of  January  1708.  He 
was  a  younger  son,  and  his  delicate  constitution  rendering  him  unfit 
for  a  military  career,  his  parents  made  him  enter  the  church. 

The  future  priest  made  his  literary  debut  by  addressing  in  his 
eleventh  year  a  poetical  epistle  to  Voltaire,  who  complimented  the 
author  in  return.  A  dramatic  piece  in  one  act,  '  L'Henreuse  Ressem- 
blance,'  which  he  produced  in  his  twentieth  year,  meeting  with  a  favour- 
able reception,  encouraged  him  to  write  for  the  stage.  Three  pieces, 
'  L'Kcole  du  Monde,'  '  L'Ombre  de  Moliere,'  and  '  Retour  de  l'Ombre 
de  Moliere,'  were  brought  upon  the  stage  by  him  with  varying  success. 
About  this  time  he  was  involved  in  a  duel  with  an  officer  whom  he 
had  offended  by  some  joke.  Hitherto  Voisenon  had  refused  to  comply 
with  the  wish  of  his  family  that  he  should  take  orders  :  the  conviction 
that  he  was  in  fault  in  this  quarrel,  and  had  wounded  his  innocent 
antagonist,  pressed  so  ihcavily  on  his  mind,  that  he  entered  a 
seminary.  He  was  barely  ordained,  when  his  relative  M.  Heuriot, 
bishop  of  Boulogne,  appointed  him  grand-vicar.  On  the  death  of  the 
bishop,  in  1741,  the  see  was  offered  to  Voisenon,  who  declined  it  on 
the  ground  that  he  who  was  unable  to  control  himself  was  unfit  to 
manage  a  bishopric.  Cardinal  Fleury,  pleased  with  this  disinterested- 
ness, bestowed  upon  him  the  abbey  of  Jard,  in  which  residence  was 
not  required.  Voisenon,  thus  made  possessor  of  a  competency,  gave 
himself  up  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  world  and  its  pleasures. 

Voltaire  introduced  him  to  the  Marquise  du  Chastelet.  The  wits 
who  frequented  the  houses  of  the  Comte  de  Caylua  and  the  actress 
Quinault  Dufresne  received  him  with  open  arms.  The  Due  de  la 
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Valliero  eagerly  sought  bin  company.  Hi*  former  sucee<s  in  writing 
for  tho  stage  led  Uis  friends  to  wish  that  he  would  resume  lii-i  pen  ; 
but  two  years  elapsed  before  the  entreaties  of  Mademoiselle  Quinault 
could  overcome  the  misgivim/s  of  the  'uncien  graud  vicaire '  of 
Boulogne.  She  triumphed  at  length,  and  the  '  ManageB  assortis,' a 
comedy  in  verse,  in  three  acts,  was  produced  at  the  Itahens  in  1744. 

From  174  1  to  1755  he  composed  a  number  of  plays,  of  which  '  La 
Coquette  iixo'e,'  which  had  a  run  of  twenty-three  successive  nights, 
was  the  best.  He  produced  on  the  i-tago  or  in  print  operas,  oratorio", 
profane  and  licentious  lyrics,  and  at  least  one  religious  tract.  In  the 
midst  of  his  dissolute  life  Voiicnon  was  haunted  incessantly  with, 
religious  scruples.  His  naturally  weak  constitution  broke  down  at  last 
under  his  libeitino  indulgences.  AppreheuHive  of  death,  he  made  a 
general  confession  :  his  confessor  refused  him  absolution  :  Voisenon 
appealed  to  the  pope,  and  with  some  difficulty,  after  paying  a  thousand 
crowns,  and  engaging  to  repeat  his  breviary  every  morning,  he  was 
absolved.  He  kept  his  promise,  hut  the  regularity  of  his  devotion 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  equal  regularity  of  his  dissipation. 

In  1762  lie  became  a  candidate  for  admis-ion  into  the  Acaddmie : 
he  Was  elected,  and  delivered  hi-t  inaugural  address  on  the  22nd  of 
January  1703.  Ho  attended  the  meetings  of  that  body  with  punc- 
tuality, and  1  j is  wit  and  liveliness  made  him  a  favourite.  Iu  1700  ho 
was  deputed  to  do  the  honours  of  tho  Academy  to  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  in  1708  to  the  King  of  Denmark.  In  1771  he  was  tho 
director  who  admitted  M.  Roquelaure,  bishop  of  Senlis,  and  a  few 
days  later  the  prince  of  Beauvcau  and  the  historian  Gaillard.  On  all 
these  occasions  ho  gave  free  vent  to  his  petulant  wit.  His  face  and 
figure,  which  have  been  compared  to  those  of  an  ape,  pointed  his 
jests,  and  these  solemnities  elicited  peala  of  laughter  from  the 
audience. 

Notwithstanding  his  effrontery,  tho  Abhd  Voisenon  lived  long  with- 
out enemies,  lie  was  perfectly  good-natured,  and  appears  to  have 
acted  among  his  irritable  associates  the  part  of  a  reconciler-general. 
He  lost  himself  however  after  the  fall  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  who 
had  patronised  him,  by  his  servile  flattery  of  Madame  du  Barry  aud  his 
ungrateful  sarcasms  against  his  former  benefactor.  Yoisenon's  friends 
fell  off  from  him  in  disgust.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  refused  to  receive, 
and  the  Prince  of  Conti  turned  his  back  upon  him.  He  was  insulted 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Academy.  He  withdrew  to  his  paternal 
chateau,  where  he  died  on  the  22ud  of  November  1775. 

Besides  his  dramatic  pieces  and  fugitive  poetry,  Voisenon  published 
o,  number  of  tales,  'Anecdotes  Litteraires,'  and  'Fragmeus  Histo- 
riques.'  Madame  de  Turpin,  whom  he  waa  accustomed  to  call  his 
secretary,  was  his  literary  executor.  She  published  the  complete 
works  of  Voisenon,  prefaced  by  an  eulogistic  biography,  iu  five  8vo 
volumes.  Laharpe,  who  said  that  these  volumes  reminded  him  of  a 
butterfly  crushed  iu  a  folio,  published  a  selection,  in  one  small  volume, 
in  18mo.  There  is  both  point  and  elegance  iu  the  wit  of  Voisenon, 
though  his  mind  waa  scarcely  vigorous  enough  for  a  work  of  any 
extent.  Notwithstanding  his  libertinism,  he  waa  unostentatiously 
benevolent,  aud  on  some  occasions  self-denying.  His  disgraceful 
conduct  towards  the  Due  de  Choiseul  may  be  charitably  ascribed  to 
dotage. 

VOITURE,  VINCENT,  a  French  writer  iu  prose  and  verse,  formerly 
of  great  reputation,  was  a  native  of  Amiens,  where  he  waa  born  iu 
159S.  His  father  was  a  wine-merchant,  but,  besides  being  a  lover  of 
good  cheer,  was  an  attendant  upon  the  court,  and  well  known  to  all  the 
principal  people  there.  Voiture  himself  was  educated  at  Paris  :  two 
poems  by  him,  one  in  Latin,  the  other  in  French,  on  the  assassination 
of  Henry  IV.,  were  published  in  a  collection  of  pieces  by  members 
of  the  College  of  Calvi,  in  1012  ;  the  same  year  appeared  his  '  Hyrnuus 
Virginia,  eeu  Astrero;'  and  it  was  at  the  College  de  Boncour  that  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  M.  d'Avaux,  who  afterwards,  when  he 
became  superintendent  of  the  finances,  gave  his  friend  the  valuable 
place  of  one  of  his  first  clerks,  making  it  at  the  same  time  a  sinecure, 
the  better  to  suit  Voiture'a  tastes  aud  habits.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
at  the  celebrated  hotel  of  Madame  de  Uambouillec,  where  he  waa 
introduced  by  M.  de  Chaudebonue,  that  his  wit  and  taleut  were  first 
appreciated  :  Mademoiselle  de  liambouillet  is  the  Madame  ue  Mou- 
tausier  who  ia  so  frequently  celebrated  in  hia  letters  and  verses. 
He  soon  became  a  distinguished  figure  at  court ;  and  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  the  Bociety  of  the  great,  occasionally  visiting  foreign 
countries  on  some  court  mission.  He  appears  to  have  been  in  Eug- 
liud  in  1633;  one  of  his  published  letters  in  that  year  is  dated  ironi 
Dover.  Before  this  he  ha  1  beeu  in  Spain,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  distinction,  and  where  he  delighted  the  literary  and  fashionable 
circles  of  Madrid  by  penning  verses  in  their  own  language,  of  such 
purity  and  apparent  facility  of  style,  that  they  were  at  first  universally 
ascribed  to  Lope  da  Vega.  From  Spain  he  proceeded  to  Africa,  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity  by  a  view  of  that  coast.  He  is  stated  to  have 
paid  twa  visits  to  Rome:  aud  iu  163S  he  had  the  honour  of  being 
sent  to  Florence  to  announce  to  the  grand-duke  the  birth  of  the 
dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XIV.  Among  the  places  he  enjoyed  at 
court  were  those  of  maitre  d'hotel  to  the  king,  and  introduetear  des 
ambassadeurs  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy  in  1034,  aud  of  that  of  the  Umoristi  at  Rome  in 
1638.    He  died  May  26,  1648. 

With  the  exception  of  the  early  pieces  already  mentioned,  and 
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Borne  stanzas  addressed  to  Gaston  of  Orleans  iu  1614,  Voiturc  printed 
nothing  in  bis  lifetime  ;  but  his  French  writings  were  collected  after 
his  death,  and  published  at  Paris  in  a  quarto  volume  in  1650,  by  his 
nephew  M.  Etienne  Martin  de  Pinchesne ;  and  they  have  siuco  been 
often  reprinted.  They  consist  of  letters,  poems,  and  a  portion  of  a 
prose  romance  entitled  '  L'Histoire  d'Acidalis  et  dc  Zclide.'  His 
Latin  verses  were  first  added  iu  an  edition  of  his  works  published  at 
Paris,  in  2  vols.  12mo,  in  1729.  He  is  also  said  to  have  written  easily 
and  correctly  in  the  Italian  language,  as  well  as  in  French  and  Spanish. 
In  his  own  day,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  Voiture  was  universally 
regarded  as  tho  model  of  grace  and  spirit  in  writing  ;  the  inclination 
of  more  recent  criticism  has  generally  been  to  depreciate  him,  per- 
haps unduly.  Voltaire  remarks  ('  Siecle  dc  Louis  XIV.')  that  he  was 
the  first  example  in  France  of  what  is  called  a  bel-esprit ;  but  that 
his  writings  have  scarcely  any  other  merit.  lie  admits  however  that 
that  sort  of  merit  was  then  extremely  rare  ;  and  he  adds  that  some 
of  Voiture's  verses  arc  very  fine,  though  those  deserving  to  be  so 
styled  are  but  few.  The  Abbe"  de  Castres  ('  Siecles  Littdraires ') 
allows  that  some  of  his  letters  may  still  be  read  with  pleasure,  but, 
not  the  whole  continuously.  He  complains  that  the  wit  is  too  am- 
bitious and  manifestly  elaborate,  as  well  as  lavished  with  such  pro- 
digality as  to  dazzle  and  fatigue  more  than  to  please.  The  writer's 
constant  affectation,  the  Abbe"  conceives,  is  such  as  to  deprive  him  of 
nil  the  charm  of  nature  and  variety.  On  the  other  hand  our  own 
I'ope,  in  a  finished  encomium  on  Voiture,  sent  along  with  a  copy  of 
his  works  to  his  friend  Miss  Blount,  has  said — 

"  His  easy  art  may  happy  nature  seem  ; 
Trifles  themselves  are  elegant  in  him." 

De  Castres  admits  nevertheless  that  Voiture  does  not  merit  all  tho 
contempt  which  it  had  come  to  be  customary  to  express  for  him ;  and 
that  few  writers  furnish  more  examples  of  fineness  and  delicacy  of 
thought.  Boileau  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Voiture,  and  has  cele- 
brated him  as  the  great  example  of  elegance  of  style  in  the  preceding 
age.  He  must  indeed  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  reformers  of  French 
poetry — which  he  had  the  taste  to  seek  to  restore  to  the  simple  and 
cordial  style  of  Marot  from  the  pedantry  and  affectation  into  which  it 
had  subsequently  degenerated  ;  adding  at  the  same  time  a  polish  and 
comparative  exactness  till  then  uuexampled.  He  may  iu  this  way  be 
considered  as  the  founder  of  the  style  which  was  afterwards  carried 
to  perfection  by  La  Fontaine.  We  had  certainly  nothing  so  good  of 
the  same  kind  in  English  poetry  till  Prior  appeared.  In  his  prose, 
his  wit  is  often  very  brilliant  and  happy,  and  the  diction  is  probably 
more  flowing  and  regular  than  that  of  any  preceding  French  writer. 
A  conclusion  to  Voiture's  unfinished  romance  has  been  written  by  the 
Sieur  des  Barres :  it  first  appeared  by  itself  at  Paris  in  1677;  and  it 
may  be  seen  in  an  edition  of  his  '  Lettres  et  autres  CEuvres,'  2  vols. 
12mo,  Amsterdam,  1709,  although  the  'Biographie  Universelle'  says 
it  was  first  published  along  with  Voiture's  romance  in  the  Paris  edition 
of  1713.  There  are  at  least  two  English  translations  of  Voiture's 
Lettei-s :  one  entitled  '  Letters  of  Affairs,  Love,  and  Courtship, 
■written  to  several  persons  of  honour  and  quality  by  the  exquisite 
pen  of  M.  de  Voiture ;  Englished  by  J.  D.'  (i.e.  J.  Davies,  as  appears 
from  the  dedication),  2  vols.  Svo,  London,  1657;  the  other,  entitled 
'  The  Works  of  Monsieur  Voiture,  translated  by  Mr.  Dryden,  Mr. 
Dennis,  Dr.  Drake,  Mr.  Cromwell,  Mr.  Cheke,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Ozell, 
Mr.  Webster;  the  third  edition,  revised  and  corrected  throughout  by 
the  last  edition  printed  at  Paris,  addressed  to  Miss  Blount  by  Mr. 
Pope,'  2  vols.  12mo,  London,  1736.  But  this  is  one  of  Curll's  lyiDg 
title-pages,  and  the  book  contains  translations  of  only  a  very  few  of 
Voiture's  poems.  Among  the  translations  however  is  one  attributed 
to  Pope,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  written  by  any  one  else 
('Verses  occasioned  by  Mr.  Durfy's  adding  an  &c.  at  the  end  of  his 
name,  in  imitation  of  Voiture's  verses  on  Neuf  Germain').  This  trans- 
lation of  the  letters  does  not  seem  to  be  so  good  as  that  by  Davies. 
Some  of  the  best  of  Voiture's  poems,  preceded  by  a  short  sketch  of 
his  life,  with  several  curious  anecdotes  illustrative  of  hi3  character 
and  habits,  may  be  seen  in  the  5th  volume  (pp.  193-258)  of  the  col- 
lection entitled  '  Recueil  des  plus  belles  Pieces  des  Poetes  Francais,' 
6  tomes,  12mo,  Paris,  1752.  So  lately  as  in  1806  there  was  published 
at  Paris,  in  2  vols.  12mo,  a  collection  entitled  'Lettres  Choisies  de 
Voiture,  Balsac,  Montreuil,  Pelisson,  et  Boursault.'  The  letters  are 
preceded  by  a  preliminary  discourse  and  a  biographical  account  of  the 
writers ;  both  anonymous,  but  known  to  be,  the  former  by  M. 
Vincent  Campenon,  the  latter  by  M.  Auger;  and  several  both  of  his 
Letters  and  Poems  are  given  in  a  12mo  volume,  entitled  '  CEuvres 
Choisies  de  Marot,  Malherbe,  Voiture,  et  Segrais,'  Paris,  1810.  See 
also  the  'Liste  Alphabetique  des  Auteurs,'  prefixed  to  Richelet's 
Dictionnaire ;  and  Baillet,  '  Jugemens  des  Savans,'  iv.  248-250. 

VOLA'NUS,  A'NDREAS,  a  Polish  Protestant  author,  who  acquired 
great  celebrity  by  his  controversy  with  the  Jesuits,  and  by  whom  he 
was  attacked  with  the  most  bitter  violence.  He  was  born  in  1530, 
in  the  province  of  Poseu,  but  lived  chiefly  at  Vilna,  where  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  church,  and  where  he  died  in  1610,  at  the  age 
of  eighty.  Besides  his  controversy  with  the  Jesuits,  he  wrote  against 
the  Socinians,  and  had  theological  disputations  with  the  Lutheraus,  in 
which  he  displayed  great  talent  and  learning,  but  failed  in  his  object, 
which  was  to  bring  about  a  union  between  the  Augustan  and  the 


Helvetian  confessions  in  Poland.  Besides  a  great  number  of  contro- 
versial works  which  he  published,  and  which  had  iu  their  time  a  great 
run  in  the  country,  as  well  as  abroad,  Volanus  is  advantageously 
known  as  a  political  writer  by  his  work  '  De  Libertate  Politica  sen 
Civili,'  Cracow,  1582. 

VOLKOV,  PHEDOR  GRIGORIEVICH,  the  founder  of  tho 
Russian  theatre,  and  son  of  a  merchant  of  Kostroma,  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 2nd  1729.  He  lost  his  father  while  young,  and  his  mother 
married  again,  but  her  second  husband,  Polushkin,  a  merchant  at 
Yaroslav,  proved  a  kind  stepfather  to  her  children.  He  was  more 
particularly  attached  to  Phedor,  her  eldest  son,  and  sent  him  to  the 
Zaikonaspassky  Academy  at  Moscow  to  learn  mathematics  and  German, 
and  preparo  himself  for  theological  studies  :  but  there  Volkov  was 
thrown  in  the  way  of  pursuits  very  different  and  far  more  congenial 
with  his  disposition.  It  was  the  practice  at  that  seminary  lor  the 
scholars  to  get  up  dramatic  recitations  and  performances,  acting  some- 
times religious  pieces  or  mysteries,  and  sometimes  comedies  taken 
from  Moliere.  Except  that  he  displayed  general  cleverness,  we  are 
not  told  what  progress  he  made  iu  his  other  learning,  but  in  the 
dramatic  art  he  was  no  sooner  a  scholar  than  he  showed  himself  to 
be  a  master,  and  also  made  rapid  proficiency  in  painting,  music, 
singing,  and  other  accomplishments  of  that  kind.  The  idea  of  his 
studying  theology  was  now  given  up,  while  that  of  hi3  taking  to  tho 
stage  as  a  profession  did  not  suggest  itself  either  to  him  or  his  friends, 
because  there  was  then  no  such  profession — no  public  stage  in  Russia. 
He  was  therefore  placed  by  his  stepfather,  in  1746,  in  the  counting- 
house  of  a  merchant  at  St.  Petersburg,  with  whom  he  soon  became  a 
favourite,  and  who  took  him  to  see  the  Italian  operas  at  the  court 
theatre.  To  say  that  Volkov  was  delighted  would  but  coldly  express 
the  rapturous  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  seized ;  nor  was  it  at  all 
abated  when  he  afterwards  saw  some  of  Sumarokov's  pieces  performed 
or  recited  by  the  pupils  of  the  '  Cadet  Corps.'  One  of  his  first  objects 
was  to  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  actors  of  the  Court 
Theatre,  to  make  himself  master  of  Italian,  and  to  obtain  a  thorough 
insight  into  all  the  business  of  the  stage,  with  its  machinery  and 
various  appurtenances.  Not  least  of  all  is  it  to  his  credit,  that  though 
he  was  thus  engrossed  by  his  theatrical  passion,  he  did  not,  distasteful 
as  they  were  to  him,  neglect  his  counting-house  duties,  or  the  affairs 
which  his  stepfather  had  entrusted  to  his  management. 

Whatever  it  might  have  cost  him  at  the  time,  for  this  he  was  amply 
rewarded  by  the  affectionate  reception  with  which  he  was  greeted  by 
his  worthy  stepfather  Polushkin  and  his  whole  family  on  his  return  to 
Yaroslav.  Instead  of  being  lectured  for  his  theatrical  passion,  he  was 
permitted  to  get  up  a  theatrical  performance,  after  he  had  sufficiently 
trained  his  brothers  and  some  of  their  acquaintance,  and  a  barn  had 
been  converted  into  a  stage  with  '  real  scenes.'  All  Yaroslav  was 
invited,  and  all  Yaroslav  went  away  iu  raptures — which  were  more 
than  mere  compliments,  for  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  imme- 
diately set  on  foot  a  subscription  to  erect  a  permanent  theatre,  of 
which  Volkov  was  appointed  architect,  decorator,  scene-painter, 
machinist,  manager,  director  of  the  orchestra,  purveyor  of  novelties, 
and  dramatic  writer.  This  was  the  first  Russian  theatre,  the  pro- 
genitor of  those  magnificent  and  colossal  edifices  of  which  that  country 
can  now  boast. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  fame  of  the  Yaroslav  theatre  reached  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  Empress  Elizabeth  wished  to  witness  a  performance 
by  the  Yaroslav  actors  on  her  own  private  stage.  They  accordingly 
repaired  to  Petersburg,  and  played  before  the  empress  Sumarokov's 
drama  of  '  Sinav  and  Truvor.'  Their  success  was  complete,  and  tho 
whole  company  of  youthful  actors  was  retained,  although  several  of 
them  were  placed  iu  the  '  Cadet  Corps,'  in  order  to  perfect  their  edu- 
cation, and  some  were  sent  abroad  to  study  the  dramatic  art  and 
improve  their  talents. 

In  1756  Volkov  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Moscow,  and  establish  a 
theatre  in  that  capital ;  which  commission  he  executed  with  so  much 
zeal  and  ability,  that  within  the  course  of  two  years  the  stage  was 
there  put  upon  a  very  respectable  footing,  both  in  point  of  talent  and 
of  scenic  representation.  Standing  high  in  the  favour  of  the  empress, 
he  enjoyed  that  of  the  court,  and  afterwards  of  her  successor  Cathe- 
rine II.,  who  would  have  conferred  on  him  the  rank  of  nobility,  had 
he  not  declined  that  distinction  for  himself,  begging  that  it  might  be 
transferred  to  his  married  brother  Gabriel.  But  he  did  not  enjoy 
Catherine's  favour  very  long,  for  at  the  time  of  her  coronation  at 
Moscow,  on  which  occasion  he  was  charged  with  the  superintending 
the  arrangements  of  some  part  of  the  public  festivities,  he  caught  a 
cold  that  was  succeeded  by  inflammatory  fever,  which  carried  him 
off,  April  4th  1763. 

Volkov  is  said  to  have  translated  several  pieces  for  the  stage,  and 
also  to  have  written  some  original  ones ;  but  as  none  of  them  have 
been  preserved,  or  if  in  existence  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  light, 
his  fame  as  a  dramatist  is  only  traditional.  He  also  made  a  collection 
of  the  biblical  dramas  of  St.  Demetrius,  metropolitan  of  Rostov 
(1651-1709),  which  he  presented  to  Catherine,  who  bestowed  them  on 
Prince  Orlov,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  literary  relics  and  antiquities ; 
but  what  afterwards  became  of  the  manuscripts  is  not  known.  (Ent- 
ziklopeditcheskii  LeksiJcon.) 

VOLNEY,  CONSTANTIN-FRANCOIS,  CHASSE-BCEUF,  COMTE 
DE,  was  born  February  3rd,  1757,  at  Craon  in  Anjou,  where  his  father 
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was  a  distinguished  advocate.  He  wns  educated  at  the  colleges  of 
Ancenis  aud  Angers.  At  this  time,  and  till  ho  reaobed  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  he  boro  the  name  of  Boisgiraia,  invented  l>y  his  father,  to 
whom  the  ancestral  Chassebcouf  hud  always  been  matter  of  annoyance. 
His  father's  wish  was  that  he  should  study  the  law  ;  and  with  this  view 
he  came  up  to  Paris  in  his  seventeenth  year,  having  already  a  small 
income  of  1100  livres  (about  45/.)  of  his  own,  loft  him  by  his  mother; 
but  he  soon  exchanged  tbo  study  of  tho  law  for  that  of  medicine- ;  and 
eventually,  on  succeeding  to  a  further  independent  revenuo  of  0000 
livres  (240/.),  he  gave  up  the  thought  of  following  any  profession.  He 
now,  in  1783,  set  out  for  the  East.  After  shutting  himself  up  for  eight 
mouths  in  an  Egyptian  convent  to  study  the  Arabic  language,  ho  spent 
above  two  years  more  in  traversing  Lower  Egypt  aud  Syria ;  and  on 
bis  return  to  France  in  1787  ho  published,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  his  account 
of  the  physical  aud  political  condition  of  these  countries,  and  of  their 
geography  aud  antiquities,  under  tho  title  of  '  Voyage  en  Syrie  et  en 
Egypte  pendant  les  amides  1783,  84,  et  85.'  The  first  edition  of 
Lurcher's  translation  of  aud  commentary  on  Herodotus  had  been  pub- 
listed  at  Taiis  the  year  before,  and  had  probably  done  something  to 
awaken  a  general  interest  about  the  subject  of  Voluey's  book.  Volney 
also,  with  the  advantages  of  personal  observation,  with  very  consider- 
able learning,  and  with  more  acuteuess  thau  Larcher,  came  to  support 
the  sauic  view  of  the  trustworthiness  of  Herodotus  which  that  writer 
had  enforced.  On  the  whole,  Voluey's  was  universally  received  as  at 
once  by  far  the  most  graphic  and  spirited,  and  the  most  exact  and 
complete  description  of  Egypt  and  Syria  which  had  yet  appeared.  A 
third  edition  of  the  work,  with  considerable  additions,  appeared  in 
1800;  and  there  is  an  English  translation  of  it  in  2  vols.  8vo.  It  was 
followed  the  next  year  by  a  short  tract  on  the  war  then  carrying  ou 
between  Turkey  and  Russia  ('  CousMdratious  sur  la  Guerre  des  Kusscs 
et  des  Turcs'),  remarkable  foi  its  anticipation  of  the  seizure  of  Egypt 
by  the  French,  attempted  ten  years  later ;  and  also  for  the  indiscretion 
or  unusual  frankness  with  which  certain  facts  and  questions  of  the 
diplomacy  of  the  day  wore  discussed  in  it ;  so  that  it  was  christened 
by  tho  wits  '  Iucousiddrations  sur  la  Guerre,'  &c.  This  tract  was 
reprinted  in  the  1800  edition  of  the  'Voyage/  aud  again  by  itself  in 
1808. 

Volney,  who  had  soma  sanguine  notions  upon  new  modes  of  farming, 
which  be  wished  to  have  an  opportunity  of  trying  on  a  property  he 
proposed  purchasing  in  Corsica,  now  got  himself  appointed  by  the 
French  government  director  of  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  that 
recently-acquired  island;  but  being  elected  deputy  of  the  '  tiers  dtat' 
to  the  National  Assembly  for  the  sdndchaussde  of  Anjou,  he  remained 
for  the  present  in  Frauce  to  take  part  in  the  great  events  about  to  be 
transacted  there  ;  and  he  soon  after  resigned  his  government  office. 
In  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  afterwards  in  the  Convention,  of 
which  he  was  also  a  member,  Volney  acted  generally  with  the  party  of 
the  Girondists,  assisting  the  onward  movement  till  the  establishment 
of  the  reign  of  terror  in  1793  ;  when,  like  many  of  his  associates,  he 
began  to  think  that  matters  had  been  carried  too  far ;  but  having  a 
weak  voice,  he  was  no  orator,  and  his  personal  influence  in  the  House 
was  inconsiderable.  His  history  accordingly  still  continues  to  be  prin- 
cipally that  of  his  literary  career.  It  appears  that  in  1788  he  had 
commenced  at  Renues  a  paper  called  '  La  Scutinelle.'  In  1790  he  gave 
in  to  the  Acaddmie  des  Inscriptions  an  essay  for  a  proposed  prize  on 
the  subject  of  the  Chronology  of  the  Twelve  Centuries  preceding  the  In- 
vasion of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  Although  he  had  no  competitor,  the  prize 
was  not  awarded  to  him  ;  but  the  essay  was  afterwards  published  by 
Naigeon  in  the  '  Encyclopddie  Mdthodique.'  In  September  1791  he 
presented  to  the  National  Assembly  his  famous  '  Rubles,  ou  Me'dita- 
tions  sur  les  Revolutions  des  Empires;'  the  work  in  which  be  first 
announced  those  peculiar  views  as  to  the  symbolical  character  of  the 
Christian  and  other  religions  (similar,  as  has  been  observed,  to  those 
developed  by  Dupuis  iu  his  '  Origine  des  Cnltes,'  probably  known  to 
Volney,  though  not  yet  published),  to  which  his  name  principally 
owes  its  popular  notoriety.  There  are  numerous  French  editions  of 
the  '  Ruiues,'  and  thtre  is  also  a  wretched  English  translation  of  tho 
work,  which  has  been  often  printed.  It  contains  many  striking  aud 
ingenious  views  and  some  eloquent  writing,  though  extravagant  and 
absurd  in  its  leading  principles.  Soon  after  it  appeared,  Volney  retired 
to  Corsica  to  cultivate  a  property  which  he  had  purchased  there  ;  but 
the  insurrection  headed  by  Paoli  compelled  him  to  leave  the  island  in 
the  spring  of  1793.  It  was  during  this  visit  to  Corsica  that  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  an  officer  of 
artillery. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  Volney  published  in  the  '  Moniteur '  of  the 
20'h  and  31st  of  March  a  '  Prdcis  de  l'Etat  de  la  Corse.'  In  1793  he 
published  bis  well-known  brochure  (generally  printed  with  bis 
'Ruines'),  entitled  'La  Loi  Naturelle,  ou  Catechisme  du  Citoycn 
Francais,'  or  otherwise  '  Pi  incipes  Physiques  de  la  Morale,'  a  title 
which  sufficiently  explains  its  spirit  and  object.  It  is  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive exposition  of  such  a  system  of  ethics  as  can  be  reared  ou 
the  theory  of  materialism.  Volney  was  now  sent  to  prison  by  Robe- 
spierre as  a  royalist,  and  remained  in  confinement  for  about  ten 
months  :  be  regaiued  his  liberty  on  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre  by 
what  is  called  the  revolution  of  the  9th  Thermidor  (27th  July  1794). 
Soon  after  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  in  the  newly-esta- 
blished Ecole  Normale ;  aud  here  for  about  a  year  he  delighted  crowded 


audiences  by  his  brilliant  lecture",  which  were  taken  down  as  they 
were  delivered,  and  have  been  several  times  printed.  In  1795  he  drew 
up,  at  the  request  of  tho  government,  a  .'erics  of  '  Questions  du  Statin- 
tique  !i  1' Usage  des  Voyageurs,' which  were  reprinted  iu  1818.  This 
year  also  ho  published  the  lirst  of  his  works  on  a  subject  which  fur  tho 
rest  of  his  life  engaged  much  of  bis  attention — a  tract  entitled  'Sim- 
plification des  Langues  Oricutales,  ou  Mdthodo  nouvello  ct  facilo 
d'apprendre  les  Laugues  Arabo,  l'ersano,  et  Turko,  avec  des  Carac  teres; 
Europdcns.'  His  notions  upon  this  subject  were  opposed  by  l.anglds, 
Silvestre  do  Sacy,  aud  other  orientalists,  but  ho  never  himself  relin- 
quished them  ;  aud  ho  had  tho  satisfaction,  a  few  years  after  this,  of 
having  an  important  testimony  borno  at  least  to  the  learning  aud  inge- 
nuity he  had  shown  in  explaining  and  applying  them,  by  the  Asiatic 
Society  at  Calcutta,  which  iu  1798  elected  him  one  of  its  honorary 
members. 

The  Ecole  Normale  was  suppressed  in  1795  ;  upon  which  Volney 
proceeded  to  the  United  States  of  America,  lie  was  well  received  by 
Washington,  then  president ;  but  his  residence  became  less  comfortable 
after  the  commencement,  in  1797,  of  tho  presidency  of  John  Adams, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  offended  by  some  severe  things  he  bad 
said  of  his  work  on  the  'Constitution  of  the  United  States;'  and  in 
tho  spring  of  1798  ho  quitted  America  and  returned  to  France. 
While  residing  in  New  England  he  had  been  attacked  by  Priestley  in 
his 'Observations  on  the  Progress  of  Infidelity;'  aud  he  replied  iu  a 
pungent  letter,  which  he  caused  to  bo  translated  into  English  and  sent 
to  the  pre-s.  During  his  absence  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  Institute.  Ever  since  they  became  acquainted  in  Corsica,  Voluey 
and  Bonaparte  had  been  good  friends;  it  is  said  that  it  was  by  Voluey's 
advice  that  Bonaparte  was  dissuaded  from  going,  in  the  begiuning  of 
1791,  to  offer  his  services  as  a  military  man  to  Turkey  or  Russia  ;  and 
Volney  is  supposed  to  have  had,  soon  after  his  return  from  America,  a 
share  iu  the  contrivance  aud  preparation  of  the  revolution  of  the  18th 
Brum  aire  (9th  of  November  1799),  which  placed  Bonaparte  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  Bonaparte  wished  him  to  be  one  of  his  colleagues  iu 
the  consulate  ;  but  he  refused  both  that  and  the  ministry  of  the 
interior,  and  would  only  couseut  to  be  nominated  to  a  seat  in  the 
senate.  From  this  date  an  alienation  began  to  take  place  between 
the  two  ;  their  first  open  difference  was  ou  the  subject  of  the  church, 
the  restoration  of  which  as  one  of  the  establishments  of  the  state 
Volney  conceived  to  be  a  very  foolish  proceeding ;  but  their  notions 
upon  all  other  matters  also  ran  in  opposite  directions.  When  Bona- 
parte assumed  the  imperial  title,  Voluey  offered  the  resignation  of  his 
senatorial  dignity  ;  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  retain  his  seat,  but  lie 
seldom  attended  after  this,  and  when  he  did  he  joined  the  small 
minority  of  the  body  which  Napoleon  contemptuously  call' d  the 
"  ideologues,"  "  homines  speculatifs,"  and  other  such  names.  He  sub- 
sequently however  accepted  the  titles  of  comte  and  commandant  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  In  1S03  he  published,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  his  '  Tableau 
du  Climat  et  du  Sol  des  Etats-Uuis  d'Ainerique,'  a  work  which  sus- 
tained the  reputation  he  had  acquired  by  his  '  Travels  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,'  though  it  is  now  of  uo  value.  His  uext  work  wa3  a  '  Rapport 
fait  a  1' Acaddmie  Celtique  sur  l'Ouvrage  Russe  de  M.  le  Professeur 
Pallas,  Vocabulaires  compares  des  Langues  de  toute  la  Terre,'  which 
appeared  iu  1S05.  In  1S0S  he  recast  his  'Essay  on  the  Chronology  of 
the  Early  Ages,'  and  republished  it  under  the  title  of  'Suppldiuent  a. 
l'Hdrodote  do  Larcher.'  This  is  a  tract  of  only  eighty  pagis,  iu  which 
he  fixes  the  date  (b.c.  625)  of  the  great  solar  eciipse  stated  to  have 
been  foretold  by  Thales  [Alyattes;  Thales]  ;  and  also  that  of  the 
capture  of  Sardis  aud  fall  of  the  Lydian  kingdom  (b.c.  557).  That  and 
another  work,  eutitled  '  Chronologie  d'Hcrodote,'  which  he  published 
the  following  year,  involved  Volney  in  a  controversy  with  Larcher, 
whom  he  had  attacked  with  much  asperity,  provoked  perhaps  iu  part 
by  the  complete  chauge  of  opinion  as  to  religion  whicb  Larcher, 
formerly  as  decided  an  infidel  as  himself,  had  avowed  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  'Herodotus,'  published  a  few  years  before.  Volney 
however  suppressed  most  of  the  personalities  originally  contained  iu 
these  two  works  when  he  reprinted  them  in  2  vols.  Svo,  in  lsl4,  along 
with  an  examination  of  the  autiquities  of  Persia,  India,  and  Babylon, 
under  the  title  of  '  Recherches  Nouvelles  sur  l'Histoire  Aucienne.' 

In  1S10  Volney  married  his  cousin,  formerly  Mademoiselle  de 
Chassebceuf,  between  whom  aud  himself  there  had  existed  an  early 
attachment,  but  who  had  married  while  her  lover  was  abroad,  and 
was  now  a  widow.  Upon  this  occasion  he  removed  from  the  small 
house  iu  the  Rue  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  in  which  he  had  resided  since 
his  return  from  America,  to  a  fashionable  mansion,  with  a  large 
garden,  which  he  bought  in  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard.  Volney  was  one 
of  the  senators  who  voted  in  favour  of  the  decree  passed  the  2nd  of 
April  1S14,  for  the  deposition  of  Bonaparte;  and  on  the  4th  of  June 
followiug  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  by  Louis  XVIII.  It  may  be 
conceived  from  all  this,  that  his  early  political  ardour  had  now  con- 
siderably abated.  But  be  showed  that  some  of  his  old  opinions  were 
still  the  same  as  ever  by  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  Histoire  de  Samuel, 
Inveuteur  du  Sucre  des  Rois,'  which  he  published  in  1819,  when  pre- 
parations were  making  for  the  coronation  of  Louis  at  Rheims,  an  1  in 
which  he  treated  the  character  of  Samuel  and  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures in  general  with  equal  freedom.  It  is  said  that  Louis  hims;lf, 
who  in  private  used  to  profess  a  very  easy  liberalism,  both  in  religion 
and  in  politics,  read  this  inquiry  with  not  a  little  relish.  Volrey's 
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last  publication  appeared  the  same  year,  a  tract  which,  he  dedicated  to 
the  Asiatic  Society,  entitled  '  L'Alphabet  European  appliqud  aux 
Laugues  Asiatiques.'  He  also  read  to  the  Academy,  in  1819,  a  'Dis- 
course sur  l'Etude  rhilosophique  des  Laugues  ;'  and  the  collection  of 
'  CEuvres  Completes,'  published  in  8  vols.  1820-1826,  contains  two 
letters  to  M.  lo  Comta  Lanjuinais,  'Sur  l'Antiquito  do  l'Alphabet 
Phouicien,'  dated  also  in  that  year.  The  last  work  he  prepared  for  the 
press  was  an  octavo  volume,  entitled,  '  L'Hdbreu  simplific,'  which 
appeared  immediately  after  his  death.  All  his  acknowledged  writings 
have  now  been  mentioned  except  a  paper  entitled  'Vues  Nouvelles  sur 
1'  Enseigneinent  des  Laugues  Orientates,'  and  another  entitled  'Etat 
Phy.-ique  de  la  Corse,'  both  printed  iu  the  eighth  volume  of  his  col- 
lected works.  But  he  was  also  a  considerable  contributor  anony- 
mously to  the  '  Moniteur'  and  the  '  Kevuo  Encyclopddique.' 

Volney  died  on  the  25th  of  April  1820.  The  above  facts  aro  chiefly 
abstracted  from  an  excellent  though  somewhat  partial  memoir  of  him, 
in  the  'Biographie  Universclle,'  by  M.  Durozoir. 

VOLPA'TO  GIOVA'NNI,  a  distinguished  Italian  engraver,  was 
born  at  Bassauo  iu  1733.  He  was  first  employed  iu  tapestry  em- 
broidery, an  art  which  he  learnt  from  his  mother ;  but  he  at  the  same 
time  occasionally  occupied  himself  with  engraving,  which  he  acquired 
without  instruction,  and  he  published  some  prints  under  the  as*umed 
name  of  Renard.  The  success  of  these  prints  was  sufficient  to  induce 
aim  to  adopt  engraving  as  a  profession,  and  he  accordingly  fixed  him- 
lelf  in  Venice,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Bartolozzi. 
Volpato  engraved  many  good  prints  after  several  Venetian  masters, 
hut  his  best  works  wero  engraved  after  RafTaelle  and  other  masters  at 
Home,  where  he  finally  Bettled.  He  was  employed  as  its  principal 
engraver  by  a  society  of  dilettanti  which  uudertook  to  re-engrave  all 
the  works  of  Raffaelle  in  the  Vatican.  Volpato  engraved  ou  a  large 
Bcale  seven  of  the  great  works  of  llaffaelle  iu  the  so-called  stauze;  an 
eighth,  '  The  Mess  of  Bolseua,'  was  engraved  by  his  pupil  and  son-in- 
law  Raphael  Morghen.  The  prints  were  published  coloured  as  well  as 
plain,  and  are  a  very  valuable  set  of  engravings.  He  published  in  the 
same  style  the  Faruese  Gallery  of  Aunibal  Carracci ;  and  many  other 
celebrated  works  of  the  great  Italian  masters.  He  published  also 
many  coloured  landscape  etchings  of  Roman  views,  &c,  in  partnership 
with  P.  du  Cro-i.  Another  of  his  great  works  is  a  set  of  fourteen 
views  of  the  galleiies  of  the  Museo  Clemeutino,  with  all  its  works  of 
art.  He  engraved  also  two  prophets  and  two  sibyls  from  tho-e  of 
Michel  Angelo  in  the  Sistioe  Chapel.  His  prints  are  remarkably 
numerous  considering  their  scale  and  the  style  in  which  they  are  exe- 
cuted. Huber,  who  wrote  before  the  death  of  Volpato,  enumerates, 
as  his  principal  works,  ICG  engravings.  He  and  his  son  iu-law  Morghen 
were  the  best  engravers  in  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 
Volpato  died  at  Rome  August  21,  1802. 

VOLPI,  G1AN  ANTONIO,  born  at  Padua  in  16S6,  studied  in  his 
native  town,  and  became  a  good  Latin  and  Greek  scholar.  In  1717  he 
and  his  brother  Gaetano  Volpi  established  a  printing-press  in  their 
house  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  correct  editions  of  classic 
authors,  and  they  engaged  for  their  assistant  the  printer  Giuseppe 
Comino.  This  press — known  by  the  name  of  Volpi-Cominiana,  pro- 
duced among  others  a  valuable  edition  of  Catullus  with  copious  notes. 
The  edition  was  much  commended  by  scholars,  and  the  city  of  Verona 
struck  a  gold  medal,  which  was  presented  to  Volpi :  the  title  is,  'Caius 
Catulus  Veronensis  et  in  eum  Jo.  Antonii  Vulpii  novus  Commentarius,' 
4to,  Padua,  1737.  Volpi  afterwards  edited  Tibullus  and  Propertius. 
He  translated  from  the  Greek  into  Italian  the  dialogue  of  Zacharias 
Scholasticus ;  he  wrote  a  disquisition  on  the  satire  of  the  Romans : 
'  Liber  de  satyraj  Latinaj  natura  et  ratione,  item  paraphrasis  perpetua 
et  commentarius  uberrimus  in  X  satyram  Juvenalis,'  Padua,  1744; 
he  edited  the  poems  of  Sannazaro,  with  a  biography  of  the  author  ;  he 
published  a  new  edition  of  Dacte ;  and  he  wrote  three  books  of  Latin 
poems,  to  which  he  added  those  of  his  ancestor  and  namesake  Gian 
Antonio  Volpi,  the  elder,  who  was  bishop  of  Como  and  was  one  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Volpi  was  for  many  years  professor 
of  philosophy  and  of  rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Padua.  In  his  old 
age  he  became  blind,  and  he  died  in  1766.  His  brother  Gaetano 
Volpi  edited  Sallust  in  1722,  and  he  was  an  active  assistant  to  his 
brother  at  the  press.  He  wrote  an  account  of  their  joint  labours  :  '  La 
Libreria  dei  Volpi  e  la  Stamperia  Cominiana.'  Giuseppe  Comino  having 
died  in  1752,  his  son  Angelo  Comino  continued  to  carry  on  the 
business.  Another  brother  of  Volpi,  named  Giuseppe,  uudertook  the 
continuation  of  Cardinal  Corradini's  great  work,  '  Vetus  Latium  pro- 
fanum,'  which  he  completed. 

VOLTA,  ALESSANDRO,  was  born  at  Como  in  1745,  of  a  noble 
family,  and  was  educated  in  that  city.  Iu  1774  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Pavia,  and  while 
he  held  that  chair  he  made  the  discoveries  which  have  immortalised 
his  name. 

It  appears  that  in  his  youth  he  had  a  taste  for  letters,  and  among 
his  effusions  is  a  poem,  in  Italian,  on  Saussure's  journey  to  Mont 
Blanc  :  he  also  composed  one  in  Latin,  which  treats  of  the  principal 
phenomena  of  chemistry.  This  taste  did  not  however  continue,  and 
the  bent  of  his  mind  was  afterwards  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  sciences 
connected  with  electricity. 

In  1777  Volta  made  au  excursion  into  Switzerland,  and  three  years 
afterwards  he  travelled  through  Tuscany.    During  the  latter  journey 


he  observed  and  drew  up  a  description  of  the  flame  which  appears  to 
issue  from  the  ground  about  40  miles  from  Florence,  on  the  road  to 
Bologna.  In  1782  he  travelled  through  Germany  and  Holland,  and 
made  a  visit  to  England,  where  he  became  known  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
and  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  of  the  country.  He  returned 
through  France,  and  he  is  said  to  have  then  introduced  into  Lombardy 
the  culture  of  the  potato,  which  he  had  observed  iu  Savoy. 

When  Bonaparte  first  entered  Italy,  in  1706,  Volta  was  one  of  the 
persons  appointed  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  solicit  the  protection  of 
that  general,  who  afterwards  took  every  opportunity  of  conferring 
honours  upon  him.  He  caused  him  to  be  named  a  deputy  from  the 
University  of  Pavia  to  a  congress  which  was  held  at  Lyon  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a  president  of  the  Italian  republic  ;  and  in  1801 
he  invited  him  to  Paris,  in  order  that  he  might  repeat  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  bis  experiments  with  the  pile  which  he  had 
invented.  On  this  occasion  that  learned  body  presented  Volta  with  a 
gold  medal,  and  elected  him  one  of  its  foreign  associates.  Bonaparte 
also  make  him  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  conferred  on 
him  the  order  of  the  Iron  Crown,  with  the  titles  of  count  and  senator 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  had  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  in  1791. 

In  1804  Volta  was  allowed  to  resign  his  professorship ;  and,  giving 
up  his  studies,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  at  his  native  town,  Como. 
Here  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which,  after  an  iilne-s  of  only  two 
days,  terminated  fatally  on  the  5th  of  March  1827.  He  married  iu 
1704,  and  by  his  wife  he  had  three  children,  whose  education  he  him- 
self superintended.  His  life  was  one  of  uniform  piety,  and  he  died 
sincerely  lamented  by  every  friend  of  science,  particularly  by  his 
fellow-citizens,  who  struck  a  medal  and  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory. 

In  proof  of  the  inclination  of  Volta  in  favour  of  the  physical 
sciences,  it  may  be  observed,  that  when  he  was  only  eighteen  years  of 
age  he  corresponded  with  the  Abb6  Nollet  on  the  subject  of  electrical 
phenomena,  and  that  six  years  afterwards  (1760)  he  addressed  to 
Beccaria  a  dissertation  in  Latin,  entitled  '  De  Vi  Attractiva  ignis 
ElectricL'  In  1775,  while  pursuing  some  experiments  on  the  non- 
conducting property  of  wood  when  impregnated  with  oil,  he  was  led 
to  the  construction  of  his  '  electrophorus,'  an  instrument  consisting  of 
two  circular  plates  of  metal  having  between  them  one  of  resin  :  the 
upper  plate  was  furnished  with  an  isolating  handle  of  glass,  by  which 
it  was  to  be  raised  from  the  plate  of  resin ;  and  the  latter  being 
excited  by  friction,  the  whole  constituted  a  kind  of  electrical  machine. 
An  account  of  it  was  given  in  Hosier's  '  Journal  de  Physique'  for  1776, 
and  Dr.  Ingeuhouz  afterwards  explained  its  principles  on  the  Franklin 
theory  of  positive  and  negative  electricity.    ('Phil.  Trans.,'  1778.) 

The  efforts  of  Volta  to  improve  the  electrophorus  led  him  in  1782 
to  the  discovery  of  the  instrument  which  he  designated  an  electrical 
condenser.  This  is  rather  a  variation  of  the  former  instrument,  a 
plate  of  marble  or  varnished  wood  being  substituted  for  the  resin 
between  the  conductors.  A  wire  being  brought  to  the  upper  con- 
ductor from  the  object  in  which  a  faint  degree  of  electricity  exists, 
after  a  time  the  conductor,  on  being  lifted  up  by  the  glass  handle,  is 
found  to  have  received  from  the  object  a  considerable  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity. An  account  of  this  instrument  was  given  by  Volta  himself,  in 
the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  for  the  same  year  (vol.  lxxii.) ;  and 
it  is  there  stated  that  he  had  succeeded  in  ascertaining  by  it  the  exist- 
ence of  negative  electricity  in  the  vapour  of  water,  iu  the  smoke  of 
burning  coals,  and  iu  the  gas  produced  by  a  solution  of  iron  in  weak 
sulphuric  acid.  With  this  instrument  Volta  employed  an  electrometer 
consisting  of  two  pieces  of  straw  suspended  in  a  glass  jar,  from  the 
stopper;  these  diverged  from  each  other  on  bringing  an  electrified 
body  in  contact  with  a  ball  of  metal  connected  with  the  stopper  ;  and 
by  means  of  a  graduated  scale,  the  intensity  of  the  electricity  was 
measured. 

In  1777  Volta  invented  the  elegant  apparatus  which  is  called  the 
hydrogen  lamp  ;  it  is  constituted  by  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  which 
;s  made  to  issue  through  a  small  aperture  by  means  of  the  pressure  of 
a  column  of  water,  and  the  gas  is  fired  by  the  spark  from  an  electro- 
phorus placed  below  it.  About  the  same  time  he  discovered  a  process 
for  determining  the  proportions  between  the  two  gases,  oxygen  and 
azote,  which  constitute  common  atmospherical  air ;  this  is  accom- 
plished by  introducing  a  given  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  into  a  glass 
tube  with  a  certain  quantity  of  atmospherical  air,  and  firing  it  by  the 
electrical  spark  :  the  quantity  of  oxygen  was  indicated  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  volume.  He  also  invented  the  instrument  which  has 
been  called  the  electrical  pistol. 

But  the  discovery  by  which  the  name  of  Volta  is  chiefly  distinguished 
is  that  of  the  development  of  electricity  in  metallic  bodies.  A  series 
of  experiments  judiciously  devised  and  skilfully  conducted  led  him  to 
the  knowledge  of  this  principle,  the  applications  of  which  have  since 
produced  such  important  consequences. 

Galvani  had  given  the  name  of  animal  electricity  to  the  power 
which  caused  spontaneous  convulsions  in  the  limbs  of  frogs  when  the 
divided  nerves  were  connected  by  a  metallic  wire  [Galvani]  ;  but 
Volta  observing  that  the  effects  were  far  greater  when  the  connecting 
medium  consisted  of  two  different  kinds  of  metal,  inferred  from  thence 
that  the  principle  of  excitation  existed  in  the  metals,  and  not  in  the 
rerves  of  the  animal;  ^nd  he  assumed  that  by  their  contact  there  was 
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dovoloperl  a  email  quantity  of  the  electrical  fluid,  which,  being  trans- 
mit ir, i  through  tlio  organs  of  the  frog,  produced  tho  convulsive  move- 
moots.  The*e  discoveries  Voltn  communicated  to  tho  Royal  Society 
of  Loudon  in  two  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Cavallo,  which  wero  pub- 
lished in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions '  for  1793;  and  iu  tho 
following  year  he  had  the  honour  of  receiving  tho  Copley  medal,  in 
gold,  which  was  awarded  to  him  by  the  society.  In  tho  firit  letter  it 
is  stated  that  when  different  metals  are  plnccd  near  each  other,  with  a 
ualiuo  liquid  between  them,  there  is  produced  a  disturbance  of  elec- 
trical equilibrium,  oue  metal  giviug  a  portion  of  its  natural  electricity 
to  the  other,  so  that  the  latter  becomes  positively  and  the  former 
negatively  electrical  ;  tho  use  of  the  liquid  being  to  transfer  tho  elec- 
tricity from  ouo  metal  to  the  other.  But  iu  the  second  letter  Volta 
stales  that  he  considers  all  conductors  of  electricity  to  bo  divided  into 
two  classes,  ouo  dry  and  the  other  moist ;  and  he  assumes  that 
electricity  is  excited  when  two  conductors  of  either  of  these  classes 
are  in  contact  with  one  of  the  other  class :  au  idea  apparently  at 
variance  with  that  of  the  supposed  actions  of  unlike  metals  on  ouo 
another. 

Repeated  experiments,  followed  up  during  seven  years,  led  Volta  at 
length  to  the  invention  of  what  is  designated  au  electrical  battery  :  it 
consisted  of  a  series  of  cups  disposed  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle ; 
each  cup  contained  a  ealiue  liquid,  in  which  were  placed,  on  their 
edges,  a  plate  of  zinc  and  one  of  silver ;  and  tho  upper  edge  of  the 
silver  plate  in  each  cup  was  connected  by  a  wire  with  that  of  the  zinc 
plate  iu  the  next.  This  apparatus,  which  was  called  a  '  corona,'  was 
superseded  by  one  formed  ou  the  same  principle  with  respect  to  the 
alternations  of  metal  plates,  which  is  called  the  Galvanic  or  Voltaic 
pile.  Volta' b  account  of  his  researches  concerning  the  development  of 
electricity  by  the  pile  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  in  the  year  1S0U  ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  one 
portion  of  the  account  could  not  be  sent  till  some  mouths  after  the 
first  had  bceu  received  ;  and  iu  tho  interval  the  pile  was  constructed, 
aud  many  experiments  were  made  with  it  in  this  country.  The 
paper  appeared  however  iu  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions '  for  that 
year  (vol.  xc),  iu  the  form  of  two  letters  addressed  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Volta,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  con- 
fined his  experiments  with  the  pile  to  such  as  concern  its  actioii  on 
tho  animal  body,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  use  of  it 
as  au  instrument  of  chemical  analysis;  even  the  decomposition  of 
water  by  it  was  first  effected  by  Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Carlisle.  He 
always  maintained  the  opinion  that  an  electrical  process  took  place  in 
the  pile,  and  that  a  chemical  action  was  merely  incidental ;  while  the 
English  experimentalists  iu  general  considered  the  latter  as  essential 
to  the  production  of  the  effects,  and  to  arise  from  the  oxidation  of  the 
metals  by  the  saline  liquid  :  they  found  that  the  pile  does  not  act 
when  pure  water  is  interposed  between  the  plates,  and  that  its  action 
ceases  when  the  apparatus  does  not  contiuue  to  receive  a  supply  of 
oxygen.  The  latest  researches  have  shown  that  the  effects  of  the  pile 
are  partly  electrical  and  electro-magnetical,  aud  partly  chemical :  to 
the  former  class  are  referred  muscular  contractions  and  the  deviations 
of  magnetised  needles;  and  to  the  latter  the  decompositions  of  material 
substances.  It  may  be  observed  here,  that  Volta  supposed  the  heart 
and  the  other  involuntary  muscles  to  be  incapable  of  being  excited  by 
galvanic  action — an  opinion  which  has  been  found  to  be  erroneous. 

By  tho  faculty  of  skilfully  combining  experiments,  and  a  profound 
sagacity  in  perceiving  the  consequences  which  might  be  deduced  from 
them,  Volta  was  enabled  to  make  many  important  discoveries  ;  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  he  often  held  unfounded  opinions  of  the  causes  of 
the  phenomena,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  pursued  any  of  his 
researches  so  far  as  to  arrive  at  mathematical  precision  iu  his  results. 
Thus  he  erroneously  ascribed  the  properties  of  his  electrophorus  and 
condenser  to  the  effects  of  an  electrical  atmosphere  which  he  supposed 
to  exist  about  the  surfaces  of  bodies;  and  be  deceived  himself  iu  con- 
sidering his  electrometer  to  be  capable  of  measuring  with  accuracy  tho 
intensity  of  electricity  in  bodies ;  when,  for  this  purpose,  it  was  in 
reality  far  inferior  to  the  torsiou  balance  of  Coulomb.  By  a  series  of 
« xperiiuents  he  succeeded  in  discovering  the  influence  of  conductors 
ou  the  preservation  and  transmission  of  electricity  ;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  last-mentioned  philosopher  to  determine  by  experiment  aud 
by  mathematical  analysis  the  exact  laws  of  the  dissipation  of  electricity 
from  bodies  in  contact  with  air,  its  density  in  spheres  of  different 
magnitudes,  aud  also  at  different  parts  of  an  imperfectly  insulating 
body,  aud  the  influence  of  points  iu  facilitating  its  transmission.  An 
inattention  to  accuracy  of  investigation  is  considered  as  the  cause  that 
Volta  lost  the  opportunity  of  discovering  the  true  cause  of  the  de- 
velopment of  electricity  in  the  evaporation  of  water,  which  is  the 
most  important  circumstance  in  the  electrical  phenomena  of  the 
atmosphere. 

A  collection  of  the  works  of  Volta,  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  III., 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  was  published,  iu  1816,  at  Florence,  under  the 
title, '  Collezione  delle  Opere,'  &c,  iu  5  vols.  8vo. 

VOLTAIRE,  FRANCOIS-MARIE  AROUET  DE,  was  born  at 
Chatenay,  near  Sceaux,  on  the  20th  of  February  1694.  His  baptism 
was  deferred  to  tho  22nd  of  November  in  the  same  year,  on  account 
of  his  feeble  health.  His  father  Francois  Arouct  was  Trdsorier  de  la 
Chain  bre  des  Comptes,  aud  his  mother  Marguerite  Daumart  belonged 


to  a  noble  family  of  PoitOU.  Voltairo  was  tho  younger  of  two  sons. 
Ho  was  educated  at  tho  college  of  Louis  le  Ciaud,  then  under  tho 
direction  of  the  Jesuits.  His  character  must  have  alriady  developed 
itself,  if  the  story  is  true  that  Father  Lejay,  ouo  of  his  instiucto/H, 
predicted  that  ho  would  be  the  Coryphajim  of  deism  in  Fiance.  Ou 
leaving  college  ho  was  introduced  by  his  godfather,  the  Abb(j  Cb.-U'au- 
neuf,  to  Ninon  do  l'Euclos,  who  was  much  pleased  with  his  lively 
manners,  and  bequeathed  him  a  legacy  of  two  thousand  francs  for  tho 
purchase  of  books.  The  abbd  also  introduced  him  to  that  biilliaut 
society  in  1'aris,  consisting  of  the  Due  de  Sully,  the  prince  of  Couti,  tho 
grand-prior  of  Vendome,  the  abbd  de  Chaulieu  and  others,  whose  con- 
versation confirmed  the  youth  in  those  loose  principles  which  he  had 
already  imbibed.  But  he  was  not  entirely  engrossed  by  the  pleas  hum 
of  PaXU  ;  he  had  already  sketched  his  tragedy  of  '  CEdipe,'  and  in  1712 
he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  a  poetical  piize  which  was 
awarded  by  the  French  Academy.  In  order  to  detach  him  from  tho 
society  of  Paris,  his  father  sent  Voltaire,  iu  1713,  with  the  marquis  de 
Chdteauneuf,  who  was  ambassador  in  Holland.  Here  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  daughter  of  Madame  Donoyer,  an  intriguing  woman,  who  had 
left  France  for  Holland  to  escape  from  her  husband,  aud  had  embraced 
the  Protestant  religion.  It  is  not  clearly  stated  why  the  mother  dis- 
approved of  the  mutual  affection  of  her  daughter  and  Voltaire,  but 
she  complained  to  the  ambassador,  and  printed  the  correspondence  of 
tho  two  lovers.  Voltaire  was  sent  back  to  France,  and  with  difficulty 
reconciled  to  his  father,  who  complained  of  the  libertinism  of  his 
younger  son  as  much  as  of  the  Janseuist  opinion!  of  the  elder. 

Voltaire  was  now  placed  with  a  procureur,  but  the  practice  of  the 
law  was  intolerable  to  a  man  of  his  tastes  and  temperament,  and  he 
soon  left  it.  A  frieud  of  the  family,  M.  de  Caumartin,  obtained  bis 
father's  consent  to  take  Voltaire  with  him  to  Saint-Auge.  Here  he  met 
with  the  father  of  M.  de  Caumartiu,  who  had  been  familiar  with  the 
court  of  Henri  IV.  aud  the  distinguished  persons  of  that  king's  reign. 
Voltaire  was  delighted  with  his  anecdotes  and  conversation,  out  of 
which  grew  the  idea  of  the  '  Henri  ide.'  He  returned  to  Paris  with  his 
project  of  an  epic  poem,  and  his  next  step  was  into  the  Bastille. 
Louis  XIV.  had  ju?t  died,  and  his  memory  was  attacked  by  numerous 
satirical  verses.  Voltaire,  who  was  then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was 
well  enough  known  to  be  suspected  as  the  author  of  some  of  these 
verses,  and  without  further  evidence  he  was  imprisoned.  In  his  con- 
finement he  sketched  his  poem  of  the  '  Henriade,'  under  the  title 
of  '  La  Ligue,'  and  completed  his  tragedy  of  '  Uidipe.'  He  was  soon 
released  by  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  satisfied  of  bis 
innocence.  It  is  sail  that  about  this  time  he  took  the  name  of 
Voltaire.  The  tragedy  of  '  Qildipe  '  was  played  in  1718,  aud  was  suc- 
cessful, but  the  author  was  first  compelled  by  the  judgment  of  the 
actors  to  msert  a  frigid  love  episode  in  the  '  Uidipe,'  in  compliance 
with  the  taste  of  the  times.  In  this,  his  earliest  work  that  is  worthy 
of  his  reputation,  Voltaire  commenced  that  war  against  the  priesthood 
which  he  maintained  with  uuabatiug  perseverauce  to  his  dying  day. 
The  two  following  verses  have  been  quoted  as  the  manifestation  of 
that  hostility  to  the  ministers  of  religion  which  became  his  ruling 
passion : — 

"  Nos  prctres  ne  sont  pas  ce  qu'un  vain  pcuple  pensc, 
Notre  creuulite  fait  tout  leur  science." 

In  1721  Voltaire  accompanied  Madame  de  Rupelmondo  to  Holland, 
and  on  the  way  visited  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau,  who  was  then  at  Brus- 
sels. Voltaire  took  the  opinion  of  Rousseau  on  his  poem  of  the 
'  Ligue,'  and  read  to  him  the  '  Epitre  a  Uranie.'  Rousseau  re-paid  the 
compliment  by  reciting  his  '  Ode  to  Posterity,'  which  Voltaire  told 
him  would  never  reach  its  address.  The  story  may  not  be  true,  but 
it  is  at  least  characteristic  of  Voltaire.  They  parted  bitter  enemies ; 
aud  from  that  time  Voltaire  was  the  object  of  Rousseau's  implacable 
hatred. 

In  1721  the  play  of  'Mariamne'  appeared,  and  shortly  after  the 
'  Henriade,'  under  the  title  of  '  La  Ligue,'  but  without  the  author's 
consent.  The  poem  had  been  read  by  Voltaire  to  his  friends,  in  order 
to  have  the  benefit  of  their  criticism,  and  au  imperfect  copy  of  it  had 
beeu  surreptitiously  obtained  by  tho  Abbe  Desfontaines,  and  printed 
with  some  additional  verses.  The  author  however  could  not  obtaiu 
permission  to  print  it  himself,  for  there  were  various  passages  which 
gave  offence  to  the  priesthood.  This  is  the  statement  in  the  4  Bio- 
graphie  Universale,'  but  it  is  said  in  Harmontel'a  preface  to  the 
'  Henriade,'  that  the  first  edition  of  it  was  printed  at  Loudon  in  1723, 
and  that  as  Voltaire  could  not  see  it  through  the  press,  it  is  full  of 
blunders  and  transpositions,  and  also  contains  considerable  blanks 
(lacunes).  It  is  not  suggested  that  this  edition  was  surreptitious, 
though  it  may  have  been. 

A  personal  adventure,  the  particulars  of  which  are  unimportant  in 
a  general  sketch  like  this,  led  to  a  quarrel  with  his  friend  the  Due  de 
Sully,  and  shortly  after  to  a  second  visit  to  the  Bastille,  where 
Voltaire  was  confined  some  months.  On  being  released,  he  was 
ordered  to  leave  the  country,  and  he  came  to  Euglaud,  where  he 
found  a  state  of  opinion  more  congenial  to  his  own  than  in  France. 
The  writings  of  Woolston,  Tindal,  Coilins,  and  others  of  the  same 
class,  were  then  in  vogue ;  freethiukiug  opinions  were  generally 
diffused  ;  and  besides  this,  the  discoveries  of  Newton  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  Locke  had  given  an  impulse  to  men's  minds  in  England, 
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which  placed  this  country  at  that  time  in  a  higher  position  with  ! 
respect  to  the  rest  of  Europe  than  Bhe  had  previously  occupied. 
Voltaire  had  suffered  injustice  in  France  from  the  arbitrary  exercise 
of  power  ;  and  he  had  a  foretaste  of  what  he  might  expect  from  the 
intolerance  of  the  church.  In  England  he  saw  a  country  in  which 
personal  liberty  was  secure,  and  in  which  the  priesthood  had  lost  the 
power  of  persecution.  His  residence  in  England,  aud  the  society 
which  he  saw,  exercised  a  strong  influence  on  him,  but  it  was  the 
religious  rather  than  the  political  freedom  of  England  which  he 
admired.  His  notion  of  liberty  was  the  liberty  of  writing  against 
priests  and  religion.  In  England  ho  wrote  his  tragedy  of  '  Brutus,' 
and  in  1726,  according  to  Marmontel's  preface,  appeared  the  first 
edition  of  the  '  Henriade '  which  the  author  himself  superintended. 
It  was  printed  at  London,  with  a  dedication  in  English,  by  the  author, 
to  Queen  Caroline,  the  wife  of  George  II.  The  edition  bears  the  date 
1728,  and  not  1726,  which  is  a  manifest  mistake  of  Marmoutel.  The 
work  was  published  by  subscription,  and  produced  the  author  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money.  In  England  also  he  sketched  the  '  Lettres 
Philosophiques,'  called  also  the  '  Lettres  sur  les  Anglais,'  which 
appeared  some  time  after.  His  residence  in  England  was  about  three 
years. 

Voltaire  returned  to  Paris,  and  for  some  time  lived  a  quiet  life, 
dividing  his  time  between  literary  labour  and  commercial  specula- 
tions, which  turned  out  profitable.  He  also  gained  some  money  in  a 
lottery.  In  1730  the  celebrated  actress  Adi  ienno  Lecouvreur  died, 
and  the  usual  rites  of  sepulture  were  refused  to  her  because  she  was 
an  actress.  Voltaire  wrote  some  verses  on  the  mode  in  which  she  was 
buried,  full  of  indignant  invective,  and  immediately  withdrew  to 
Rouen,  pretending  that  he  was  going  to  England  in  order  to  avoid  a 
third  visit  to  the  Bastille,  which  he  apprehended.  At  Rouen  he 
printed  his  '  History  of  Charles  XII.  of  .Sweden,'  for  which  he  had 
collected  mateiials  during  his  residence  in  England;  and  also  his 
'  Lettres  Philosophiques.'  The  publication  of  the  Lettres  raised  a 
fresh  storm,  the  violence  of  which  s-  eetns  to  have  been  quite  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  occasion  :  they  are  not  the  works  of  Voltaire  which  even 
his  enemies  could  most  complain  of.  Voltaire  got  out  of  the  way  iu 
order  to  avoid  a  fresh  exile,  which  was  denounced  against  bim.  His 
friends  however  convinced  those  in  authority  that  the  publication  of 
tho  Lettres  was  owing  to  the  treachery  of  a  binder,  and  Voltaire 
obtained  permission  to  return  to  Paris.  But  the  '  Epitre  a  Uranie,' 
which  had  been  long  in  manuscript,  was  now  printed,  and  the  author 
was  threatened  with  a  fresh  prosecution,  which  he  avoided  by  dis- 
ingenuously disavowing  it,  and  attributing  the  work  to  the  Abbs'  de 
C'haulieu,  who  had  been  dead  for  some  time.  To  escape  all  further 
trouble,  Voltaire  determined  to  retire  for  a  time  from  Paris.  His  own 
successful  speculations,  and  what  he  had  inherited  from  his  father  and 
his  brother,  had  given  him  a  handsome  fortune.  He  had  also  formed 
a  connection  with  Madame  du  Chastellet,  the  wife  of  the  Marquis  du 
Chastellet,  a  woman,  though  fond  of  pleasure,  possessing  acquirements 
which  are  very  unusual  in  her  own  sex,  and  not  common  in  the  other. 
[Chastellet,  Marquise  do.]  Her  studies  were  geometry  and  meta- 
physics, but  she  could  relish  poetry  and  polite  literature.  She  retired 
with  Voltaire  to  Cirey,  on  the  borders  of  Champagne  and  Lorraine, 
where  they  led  a  life  of  study  and  retirement,  interrupted  and  varied 
by  an  occasional  quarrel.  At  Cirey  Voltaire  wrote  several  of  his 
plays,  'Alzire,'  'Mahomet,'  'MeVope,'  and  others;  and  he  collected 
materials  for  the  '  Essai  sur  les  Mceurs  et  l'Esprit  des  Nations,'  w  hich, 
with  all  its  defects,  is  one  of  his  Lest  works.  Here  also  he  finished 
his  '  Pucelle,'  which  he  had  commenced  some  time  before.  Several 
fragments  of  it  had  been  circulated  before  he  left  Paris. 

It  was  in  the  year  1736,  during  his  residence  at  Cirey,  that  a  corre- 
spondence commenced  between  Prince  Frederick,  the  son  of  Frederick 
William,  king  of  Prussia,  and  Voltaire ;  it  began  by  Frederick  writing 
to  him  to  express  his  admiration,  and  to  solicit  the  favour  of  Voltaire's 
literary  counsel.  Voltaire's  residence  at  Cirey  was  not  uninterrupted. 
He  visited  Paris,  and  also  on  several  occasions  left  France,  but  his 
movements  are  not  easily  traced.  Voltaire  was  at  Brussels  with 
Madame  du  Chastellet,  iu  1740,  when  Frederick  William  died,  aud  he 
soon  received  an  invitation  from  his  successor  Frederick  to  visit  him. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  new  King  of  Prussia  and  Voltaire  took  place 
at  a  small  chateau  near  Cleves,  and  is  described  by  Voltaire  in  his 
amusing  Memoires.  When  Frederick  was  prince-royal,  he  had  written 
a  treatise  entitled  '  Auti-Machiavel,'  which  he  sent  to  Voltaire,  who 
was  then  at  Brussels,  to  correct  and  get  it  printed.  Voltaire  had 
given  it  to  a  Dutch  bookseller,  but  on  the  accession  of  Frederick, 
seeing  what  his  political  schemes  were,  and  anticipating,  as  he  says, 
the  invasion  of  Silesia,  ho  suggested  to  his  majesty  that  this  was  not 
precisely  the  time  for  the  '  Anti-Machiavel'  to  appear,  and  he  obtained 
the  king's  permission  to  stop  the  publication,  for  which  purpose  he 
visited  Holland.  But  the  bookseller's  demands  were  high;  and  the 
king,  who  did  not  like  parting  with  his  money,  and  was  at  le^st  not 
sorry  to  see  his  work  printed,  preferred  having  it  published  for  nothing 
to  paying  anything  in  order  to  stop  the  publication.  This  is  Voltaire's 
account  of  the  transaction.  "While  Voltaire  was  in  Holland  the 
Emperor  Charles  VI.  died,  and  Frederick  began  to  make  preparations 
for  his  campaigns.  Voltaire  visited  him  at  Berlin,  but  on  Frederick's 
Betting  out  for  Silesia,  he  returned  to  Brussels.  From  Brussels  he 
went  to  Lille,  where  his  tragedy  of  'Mahomet'  was  acted  (1741),  but 


though  he  had  at  first  obtained  the  permission  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Fleury  to  have  it  acted  at  Paris,  the  representation  was  prevented  by 
the  intrigues  of  some  zealots,  who  saw  or  affected  to  see  iu  it  an  irre-j 
ligious  tendency.    '  Mahomet '  was  not  acted  at  Paris  till  ]  751. 

On  the  death  of  Cardinal  de  Fleury,  in  1743,  Voltaire  aspired  to  fill 
his  place  in  the  Academie  Franchise.  The  King  Louis  XV.,  his 
mistress  the  Duchess  of  Chateauroux,  and  the  public  were  iu  his 
favour;  but  Maurepas,  the  secretary  of  state,  was  opposed  to  him,  and 
successfully  intrigued  with  Boyer,  afterwards  bishop  of  Mirepoix,  to 
exclude  Voltaire  from  the  Acaddmie.  Boyer  represented  to  the  king 
that  it  would  bo  a  scandal  for  such  a  profane  man  as  Voltaire  to 
Bucceed  a  cardinal ;  and  tho  king  yielded  to  his  representations. 

At  this  crisis  France  was  threatened  both  by  Austria  and  England, 
and  it  was  thought  prudeut  to  secure  the  alliance  of  tho  King  of 
Prussia.  The  Due  de  Richelieu  and  the  favourite  mistress  conceived 
the  design  of  sending  Voltaire  to  him,  and,  the  better  to  conceal  the 
object  of  the  mission,  Voltaire  made  his  quarrel  with  Boyer  a  pretext 
for  leaving  France.  The  king  approved  of  the  scheme,  aud  Voltaire, 
who  was  well  furnished  with  money  for  his  journey,  set  out  for  Berlia 
by  way  of  Holland.  He  was  well  received  by  Frederick,  who  was 
then  living  at  Potsdam  the  kind  of  life  which  he  continued  ever  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  which  Voltaire  has  depicted  so 
inimitably  in  his  Memoires.  His  mission  was  to  sound  Frederick  as 
to  his  views,  aud  he  succeeded  in  drawing  from  him  a  favourable 
declaration.  Voltaire  returned  to  Paris,  having  executed  his  commission 
better  than  most  diplomatists,  as  the  event  showed :  in  the  following 
spring  Frederick  made  a  new  treaty  with  Louis,  and  advanced  into 
Bohemia  with  one  hundred  thousand  men,  while  the  Austrians  were 
engaged  iu  Alsace.  But  Voltaire  was  left  without  his  reward.  The 
mistress  was  vexed  that  all  Voltaire's  letters  from  Berlin  had  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Madame  du  Chastellet,  instead  of  her  own  :  she 
revenged  herself  by  causing  the  dismissal  of  M.  Amelot,  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  from  whom  Voltaire  had  received  his  instructions, 
and  Voltaire's  hopes  were  thus  disappointed. 

The  mistress  herself  was  soon  dismissed  ;  and  on  her  death,  which 
followed  shortly  after,  it  was  necessary  for  Louis  to  have  a  new 
favourite,  and  Mademoiselle  Poisson,  subsequently  known  as  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  filled  the  vacant  place.  Voltaire  wasalready  acquainted 
with  her,  aud,  as  he  says,  was  in  her  confidence.  Through  her  interest 
be  was  made  one  of  the  forty  members  of  the  Acade"niie,  in  the  place 
of  Bouhier  (1746):  and  he  was  also  appointed  historiographer  of 
France,  aud  received  the  place  of  gentilhomme  ordinaire  de  la  chambre 
du  roi.  "I  concluded,"  says  Voltaire,  "that  to  make  the  smallest 
fortune,  it  was  better  to  say  four  words  to  the  mistress  of  a  king  than 
to  write  a  hundred  volumes." 

During  their  residence  at  Cirey,  Voltaire  and  Madame  du  Chastellet 
occasionally  visited  King  Stanislaus  at  his  little  court  of  Luneville, 
which  Voltaire  has  sketched  in  his  usual  happy  way.  Madame  du 
Chastellet  died  in  the  palace  of  Stanislaus  (August,  1749),  a  few  dayg 
after  having  been  brought  to  bed.  Voltaire  returned  to  Paris,  aud 
resumed  his  literary  labours.  King  Frederick,  who  had  not  been 
able  to  induce  him  to  visit  Prussia  during  the  lifetime  of  Madame  du 
Chastellet,  now  renewed  his  invitation,  and  after  some  hesitation 
Voltaire  went  to  him  in  1750.  Ho  had  apartments  assigned  to  him 
at  Potsdam,  a  pension  of  20,000  francs,  a  chamberlain's  gold  key,  and 
a  cross  of  merit.  His  duties  were  to  correct  his  majesty's  writiugs, 
which  was  rather  an  irksome  occupation  ;  and  Voltaire  could  not 
always  prevent  expressions  escaping  hitn  which  were  reported  to  the 
king,  aud  were  far  from  complimentary.  To  correct  Fredeiick'g 
French  verses  without  laughiug  at  them  was  impossible.  The  history 
of  his  residence  in  Prussia  is  briefly  sketched  in  Voltaire's  'Memoires.' 
Voltaire  at  last  got  away,  "  with  a  promise,"  as  he  says,  "  to  return, 
and  the  firm  resolution  never  to  see  him  again:"  his  residence  in 
Prussia  was  three  years.  On  his  return,  an  odd  adventure  befel  him 
at  Frankfort.  He  was  arrested  by  a  person  named  Freytag,  the  resi- 
dent of  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Frankfort,  who  demanded  of  him,  in 
his  barbarous  French,  "  l'ceuvre  de  poeshie  "  of  the  king  his  master. 
A  few  copies  of  this  precious  volume  of  Frederick's  poetry  had  been 
printed  privately  and  distributed  by  the  king  among  his  favourites : 
Voltaire  had  been  honoured  with  one.  The  poetry  had  been  left 
behind  at  Leipzig,  and  Voltaire  was  obliged  to  wait  at  Frankfort  till 
it  came,  when  it  was  delivered  up  to  the  resident.  Frederick,  well 
knowing  Voltaire's  character,  probably  feared  that  he  would  make 
some  use  of  the  book  of  poetry  to  his  prejudice,  as  it  contained  many 
satirical  reflections  on  crowned  heads,  and  other  persons.  Even  alter 
the  surrender  of  the  book,  Voltaire  and  bis  niece  Madame  Denis,  who 
had  joined  him  at  Frankfort,  were  detained  by  Freytag  on  some  mise- 
rable pretexts,  and  kept  prisoner  in  an  hotel  for  twelve  days.  He 
was  robbed  of  part  of  his  property,  and  compelled  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  his  detention.  At  last  orders  came  from  Berlin,  and  Voltaire  and 
his  niece  were  allowed  to  continue  their  journey  to  Mayence.  It 
was  not  loDg  after  this  adventure  of  Frankfort,  while  the  memory 
of  the  treatment  which  he  had  received  from  the  King  of  Prussia 
was  fresh,  that  Voltaire  wrote  those  'Memoires'  which  are  dis- 
graceful to  himself,  and  affix  infamy  on  the  name  of  Frederick.  It  is 
said  that  he  kept  the  manuscript  by  him,  but  that  two  copies  were 
made  without  his  knowledge,  a  statement  which  is  not  credible.  Upon 
his  subsequent  reconciliation  with  the  king,  it  is  said  that  he  burnt 
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the  manuscript ;  but  one  of  the  two  copies,  thus  surreptitiously 
obtained,  was  printed  among  his  posthumous  works. 

After  a  short  time  Voltaire  fixed  himself  at  Colmar  for  a  few 
months  (1751),  while  Madame  Denis  was  at  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  if  ho  could  safely  return  there.  A  new  trouble  now  befel 
him.  A  Dutch  bookseller,  who  had  obtained  in  some  way,  but  it  is 
not  said  how,  an  unfinished  manuscript  of  the  '  Essai  sur  lea  Mccurs  et 
l'Kspritdes  Nations,'  published  it  under  the  title  of  '  Abrdgd  d'ilistoiro 
Uuiversello,  par  M.  de  Voltaire.'  Some  parts  which  had  becu  pur- 
posely suppressed  by  the  Dutch  publisher  made  the  work  appear  an 
attack  on  crowned  heads  and  priests.  Voltaire  got  the  genuiuo 
manuscript  from  Paris,  and  showed  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  manu- 
scripts, formally  drawn  up  by  a  notary,  that  tho  passages  had  been 
suppressed  with  a  malignant  design  to  injure  him.  This  story  is  in 
many  resppcts  very  improbable  :  Voltaire  had  never  had  any  scruples 
about  publishing  his  works  under  assumed  names,  or  denying  the 
authorship  of  anything  when  it  suited  his  purpose;  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  conjecture  how  his  manuscript  should  got  abroad  without  his  con- 
sent, or  that  the  real  manuscript  should  have  been  left  at  l'aris,  and 
that  he  should  bo  aide  to  recover  it.  The  difficulty  is  hardly  diminished 
if  we  assume  that  Voltaire  had  possessed  two  copies  of  the  manuscript. 
In  fact,  the  mode  iu  which  this  manuscript  fell,  as  it  is  said,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch  publisher,  is  left  unexplained. 

At  length  wearied  with  his  rambling,  unsettled  life,  after  speuding  a 
few  years  in  the  territory  of  Lausanne  and  in  that  of  Geneva,  he 
bought  an  estate  at  Tourney  and  another  at  Feruey,  both  iu  the  Pays 
de  ties,  and  he  finally  settled  at  Feruey,  where  he  speut  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  iu  as  much  tranquillity  as  his  character  would 
allow.  He  rebuilt  the  house,  laid  out  gardens,  kept  a  good  table,  and 
had  crowds  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  His  passion  for  the 
stage  was  unabated.  He  had  a  small  theatre,  in  which  he  sometimes 
Beted  himself,  and  occasionally  procured  the  services  of  the  first 
actors  of  the  day.  He  was  also  a  benefactor  to  the  neighbourhood. 
A  little  town  grew  up  around  him  out  of  a  miserable  village ;  new 
houses  were  built  at  bis  own  cost;  and  ho  encouraged  and  produced  a 
body  of  skilful  artisans  who  became  celebrated  through  all  Europe. 
He  even  rebuilt  the  church  at  his  own  expense.  But  his  hasty  pro- 
ceedings in  this  matter  brought  him  into  difficulties.  He  had  neglected 
Certain  necessary  forms  in  his  demolition  of  the  old  church,  and 
ordered  a  large  woodcu  crucifix,  which  stood  in  front  of  the  porch,  to 
be  thrown  down.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  preach  a  sermon  iu  the 
church  against  theft.  Complaint  was  made  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  these  irregularities,  and  Volt  are,  in  order  to  quiet  matters, 
went  through  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  communion  in  the  church  of 
Ferney  ;  an  act  of  undoubted  hyprocrisy,  which  however  was  not  the 
only  one  of  which  he  was  guilty.  In  the  following  year,  1709,  the 
bishop  of  Annecy  had  forbidden  all  priests  to  confess  him,  give  him 
absolution,  or  allow  him  to  take  the  communion.  Upon  this  Voltaire 
took  to  his  bed,  pretended  he  was  dying,  and  compelled  a  Capuchin  to 
administer  to  him  all  the  offices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which 
a  true  believer  could  claim.  The  whole  farce  was  certified  on  the  spot 
by  a  notary.  The  philosophers  of  Paris,  whose  anti-religious  opinions 
went  beyond  those  of  Voltaire,  looked  on  him  with  contempt,  and  all 
pious  Christians  were  shocked  by  the  hypocritical  impiety  of  an  old 
1  man  who  was  now  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age. 

During  his  long  residence  at  Ferney,  Voltaire's  literary  activity  was 
I  uutiring.    II is  rancour  against  priests  and  the  Christian  religion  was 
I  now  grown  inveterate ;  and  in  the  retirement  of  his  old  age  he  poured 
forth  an  unceasing  torrent  of  ridicule,  invective,  and  ribaldry  against 
all  that  believers  in  revelation  hold  most  sacred,  and  which  those  who 
refuse  their  belief  generally  treat  with  decent  respect.    His  works 
appeared  uuder  various  names,  and  he  never  scrupled  to  disavow  them 
when  he  found  it  convenient,  though  such  disavowals  must  have  been 
I  useless,  inasmuch  as  nobody  cau  mistake  the  authorship  of  anything 
that  Voltaire  has  written.    The  poem  of  the'Pucelle,'  which  he  had 
!  commenced  about  1730,  added  to  the  number  of  his  enemies.  Its 
[  indecency  and  the  ridicule  of  sacred  things  shocked  all  sober  people  ; 

but  it  was  the  satirical  allusions  to  living  persons  that  raised  up  the 
I  most  active  enmity  against  the  author.    It  is  probable  enough,  as  he 
I  says,  that  he  never  intended  to  print  it  in  its  original  form  ;  but  it  was 
i  well  known  to  his  friends,  who  had  copies  of  some  cantos,  and  parts  of 
[  it  had  been  recited  in  various  companies.    About  1755  it  appeared  iu 
print  at  Frankfort,  though  with  the  title  of  Louvain,  and  Voltaire  dis- 
avowed it.    As  usual,  it  had  been  printed  from  a  copy  which  had  been 
stolen  from  the  author  or  his  friends  (' Advertiseemeut  des  editeurs  de 
l'ddition  de  Kehl').  a  misfortune  to  which  the  works  of  Voltaire  seem 
to  have  been  peculiarly  exposed;  it  is  also  said  that  it  contained  verses 
which  Voltaire  had  not  written,  and,  what  is  more  probable,  "other 
Terses  which  he  could  not  allow  to  stand,  because  the  circumstances 
to  which  these  verses  alluded  were  changed."    Several  other  editions 
appealed  without  Voltaire's  consent;  one  at  London  in  1757,  and 
another  at  l'aris  iu  1759.    It  was  not  till  17C2  that  Voltaire  published 
an 'edition  of  the  'Pucelle,'  which  was  very  different  from  all  the 
others,  and  purged  of  much  that  was  offensive  :  it  was  reprinted  in 
1771,  with  some  alterations  and  considerable  additions,  and  this  is  the 
text  of  the  '  Pucelle '  which  now  appears  in  the  best  editions. 

His  literary  quarrels  and  his  extensive  correspondence  also  furnished 
the  old  age  of  Voltaire  with  constant  employment.     He  had  created  a 


host  of  enemies,  and  ho  had  to  defwid  him  elf  against  their  iucesnant 
attacks.  He  poured  upon  them  invective  and  ridicule,  without  m QUITO 
and  without  shame.  He  had  generously  offered  Rousseau  an  asylum 
in  his  house,  whilo  he  was  persecuted  for  his  '  Emile.'  Rounseau 
refused  tho  offer  with  his  usual  brutality,  and  Voltaire  repaid  hiin 
with  a  torrent  of  abuse.  His  correspondence  during  his  rt«id'noe  at 
Feruey  forms  a  valuable  part  of  his  works.  Ho  contributed  soino 
literary  articles  to  tho  '  Eueyclopddie,'  which  was  then  publishing  at 
Paris  under  tho  direction  of  D'Alcinbcrt  and  Diderot.  His  corre- 
spondence with  D'Aletnbert  On  the  1  Eucyclopddie'  is  exceedingly  in- 
teresting; it  as-ists  us  in  forming  some  idea  of  the  state  of  France 
at  that  time,  in  which  a  so-called  philosophic  party,  inconsiderable 
iu  numbers,  was  opposed  to  a  largo  majority  of  ignorant  bigots  and 
hypocritical  libertiues.  There  was  enough  of  superstition  and  in- 
tolerance to  excite  tho  contempt  and  rouse  tho  indignation  of  all 
reflecting  men,  and  in  estimating  the  character  of  Voltaire  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  what  the  state  of  society  then  was.  He  had  be- 
come reconciled  to  his  old  pupil  Frederick,  and  kept  up  a  corre- 
spondence with  him,  though  he  "  forgot "  to  burn  the  unfortunate 
'  Mdmoires.'  He  also  corresponded  with  the  empress  Catherine  II.  of 
Russia,  whose  letters  to  Voltaire  are  some  of  the  most  agreeable  in  tho 
whole  collection. 

But  he  had  other  occupations  in  his  retirement,  which  show  ug 
another  and  more  plcasiog  side  of  his  character.  He  heard  that  a 
grand-niece  of  the  dramatist  Corneillo  was  in  distress.  She  was  invited 
to  Feruey,  where  she  received  a  good,  and  it  is  said  "  even  a  Christian 
education,"  though  the  exact  meaniug  of  this  expression  may  be 
doubtful.  To  render  her  in  some  measure  independent  of  him, 
Voltaire  undertook  an  edition  of  her  ancestor's  plays  with  notes;  and 
the  profits  of  tho  undertaking  were  given  to  her  for  her  marriage 
portion.  The  affair  of  Calas  is  well  known.  This  unfortunate  old 
man,  who  was  a  Calviuist,  was  convicted  at  Toulouse  (17o2)  of 
murdering  his  son,  and  the  alleged  motive  was  to  prevent  him  embrac- 
ing the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  father  was  broken  on  the  wheel, 
and  the  family  came  to  Geneva  for  refuge.  Voltaire  received  them 
kindly.  He  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  this  horrible 
case,  and  was  convinced  that  Calas  was  innocent.  He  resolved  that 
justice  should  be  done  to  the  unfortunate  family,  and  he  never  rested 
till  he  had  accomplished  this.  His  personal  exertions,  his  purse,  and 
his  pen  were  employed  in  a  cause  which  was  worthy  of  his  best 
powers.  If  his  hatred  of  fanaticism  stimulated  hia  exertions,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  his  generous  feelings  also  were  abundantly  proved. 
The  sentence  of  the  parliament  of  Toulouse  was  annulled,  and  the 
Due  de  Choiscul,  who  was  then  in  power,  made  amends  to  the  family 
of  Calas,  so  far  as  reparation  could  be  made,  out  of  the  public 
treasury,  for  the  wrongs  done  to  them  by  an  ignorant  and  bigoted 
tribunal. 

Voltaire  was  now  eighty-four  years  of  age.  His  niece,  Madame 
Denis,  who  was  weary  of  her  long  retirement  at  Ferney,  persuaded 
him  to  visit  Paris.  He  arrived  there  on  the  10th  of  February  1778, 
and  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  all  ranks,  except  by  the  court 
and  the  clergy.  A  succession  of  visitors  crowded  his  apartments, 
and  he  was  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  excitement.  A  violent  hemo- 
rrhage came  on  and  threatened  his  life,  and  he  sought  a  reconciliation 
with  the  church  ;  he  said  he  did  not  wish  his  body  to  be  deprived  of 
Christian  burial.  The  Abbe  Gauthier  obtained  from  him  a  declara- 
tion that  he  would  die  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  that  he  asked 
pardon  of  God  and  the  church  for  his  sins.  His  disorder  abated,  and 
he  transferred  his  thoughts  from  the  church  to  the  theatre,  where  he 
had  been  a  frequent  visitor  since  his  arrival  at  Paris.  On  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  he  was  present  at  a  sitting  of  the  Acade'mie,  he 
attended  the  sixth  representation  of  his  tragedy  of  '  Irene.'  Between 
the  two  pieces  his  bust  was  placed  on  the  stage  and  crowned  by  all  the 
actors.  From  the  theatre  he  was  accompanied  to  his  hotel  by  crowds, 
who  cheered  him  loudly,  and  called  out  the  titles  of  his  principal 
works,  among  which  the  1  Pucelle '  was  not  forgotten.  Turning  to 
them,  he  said,  "  You  will  stifle  me  with  roses."  He  was  detained  at 
Paris  longer  than  he  intended,  chiefly  owiug  to  the  management  of  his 
niece,  who  could  not  bear  to  return  to  the  solitude  of  Ferney  ;  but 
the  delay  was  fatal.  Voltaire's  feeble  frame  was  exhausted  by  this 
round  of  excitement ;  and  his  literary  labours,  which  he  still  con- 
tinued, and  the  immoderate  use  of  coffee,  brought  on  a  strangury,  to 
which  he  had  been  subject.  Seeing  that  his  strength  was  failing,  the 
Abbe  Mignot,  his  nephew,  brought  to  him  the  cure  of  St.  Sulpice  and 
the  Abbd  Gauthier.  The  details  of  his  death  bed  are  contradictory : 
he  seems  to  have  been  exhausted,  and  only  to  have  wished  to  die 
quietly.  The  Abbd  Gauthier  signed  a  paper,  in  which  he  declared 
that  he  was  sent  for  at  the  request  of  Voltaire,  but  found  him  too  far 
gone  to  be  confessed.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  May  1778.  The  curd 
of  St.  Sulpice  officially  refused  to  inter  the  body  of  Voltaire,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  renounced  all  his  rights  iu  the  matter.  The  body 
was  takeu  by  night  to  the  Abbey  of  Scellieres,  which  Mignot  had  in 
commeudam,  where  it  was  buried,  on  the  production  of  the  renuncia- 
tion of  the  curd  of  St.  Sulpice,  the  certificate  of  the  Abbd  Gauthier, 
and  a  profession  of  '  faith  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman,'  made  by 
Voltaire  about  six  weeks  before  his  death.  The  bishop  of  Troves, 
Joseph  de  Barral.  hearing  that  it  was  intended  to  bury  Voltaire  in  tho 
Abbey  of  Scellieres,  issued  an  order,  dated  the  2nd  June  1778,  to  the 
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prior,  by  which  he  forbade  the  interment.  The  order  came  too  late, 
i'or  the  funeral  was  over ;  but  the  prior  lost  his  place.  The  letter  of 
ths  prior,  in  reply  to  the  bishop,  states  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
funeral,  and  the  grounds  on  which  he  considered  the  body  entitled  to 
Christian  burial.  The  bones  of  Voltaire  remained  undisturbed  till 
the  Revolution,  when  they  were  brought  back  to  Paris  and  interred  in 
the  Pantheon. 

The  works  of  Voltaire  are  thus  arranged  in  the  edition  of  Lequien, 
Paris,  70  volumes,  8vo,  1820,  of  which  the  last  volume  consists  of  a 
copious  index.  '  Vie  de  Voltaire,  par  le  Marquis  de  Condorcet, 
Mdmoires,'  &c. ;  vol.  i. ;  'Theatre,'  vols,  ii.-ix.,  containing  his  tragedies 
and  comedies;  '  Diacoura  sur  la  Tragddie,'  addressed  to  Lord  Boling- 
broke ;  the  translation  of  Shakspere's  'Julius  Cajsar,'  &c. ;  'La  Heu- 
riade,'  vol.  x.,  with  the  prefaces  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  Marmontel; 
'  Pucelle,'  vol.  xi. ;  '  Poesies,'  vols,  xii.-xiv.,  containing  his  odes  and  his 
miscellaneous  poems,  which  are  very  numerous;  '  Essais  sur  les 
Mocurs,' vols,  xv.-xviii.;  'Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.' vols.  xix.  xx. ;  '  Si6clc 
de  Louis  XV.'  vol.  xxi.;  'Histoire  de  Charles  XII.,  vol.  xxii. ;  '  Ilistoire 
do  Russie,' vol.  xxiii.  ;  'Aunales  de  l'Empire,' vol.  xxiv. ;  'Histoire  du 
Parlemcnt,'  vol.  xxv. ;  'Melanges  Historiques,'  vols,  xxvi.,  xxvii. ; 
'  Politiques  et  Legislation,'  vols,  xxviii.  xxix.,  of  which  the  latter 
contains  a  full  account  of  the   affair  ofCalas;  'Physique,'  vol. 

xxx.  ,  which  contains  his  physical  writings,  which  were  composed 
during  his  iutimacy  with  Madame  du  Cbastellet.  Among  these  is  his 
'  Eldmens  do  la  l'hilosophie  de  Newton,'  dedicated  to  Madame  du 
Chastellet.  At  the  time  when  this  work  was  written  almost  all  the 
French  philosophers  were  Cartesiaus  ;  Maupertuis  and  Clairaut,  both 
of  whom  were  then  very  young,  were  exceptions ;  '  l'hilosophie,'  vols. 

xxxi.  -xxxiv.,  containing  his  metaphysical  writings;  'La  Bible  expli- 
qude,'  &c.  His  attacks  on  Christianity  are  not  expressed  with  decency, 
and  he  is  guilty  of  gross  perversion  of  facts.  His  judgment  of  the 
philosophical  writings  of  others  is  neither  exact  nor  profound.  He 
calls  Spinosa  an  atheist,  which  he  was  not.  Voltaire,  though  a  deist, 
professed  a  great  horror  of  atheism  :  and  in  reading  all  his  philoso- 
phical and  anti-religious  works,  it  is  necessary  to  b<ar  this  in  mind. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  confound  him  with  the  professed  atheists  of 
his  day,  whom  he  hated,  or  at  least  affected  to  hate,  and  who  viewed 
his  deism  with  contempt.  'Dialogues,'  vol.  xxxv. ;  '  Dictionnaire  Phi- 
losophique,'  vols,  xxxvi.-xlii.,  a  work  which  shows  his  extensive  and 
discursive  reading,  his  fertility  of  invention,  and  his  inveterate  pre- 
judices; 'Romans,'  xliii.  xhv.,  which  are  among  his  most  amusing 
works,  though  in  many  respects  far  from  being  unexceptionable; 
'  Facdties,'  vol.  xlv.,  containing  among  other  things,  '  Les  Questions 
sur  les  Miracles,'  in  letters,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  17G5,  and 
after  the  essay  of  Hume.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  objections  of 
Voltaire,  which  are  in  substance  that  God  governs  by  unchangeable 
laws,  and  that  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  permits  any  deviations  from 
them.  '  Mdlanges  Littei  aires,'  vols,  xlvi.,  xlvii. ;  '  Commentaires  sur 
Corneille,'  vols,  xlviii.,  xlix. ;  '  Correspondance  avec  le  Roi  de  Prusse,' 
vols,  l.-lii.  ;  the  first  letter  is  from  the  Prince-Royal,  dated  Berlin,  Sth 
August  1736  ;  the  last  in  this  collection  is  from  Voltaire,  dated  Paris, 
1st  of  April  1778,  about  two  months  before  his  death.  'Correspon- 
dance avec  l'lmperatrice  de  Russie  Catherine  II.,'  vol.  liii. ;  '  Corre- 
spondance avec  D'Alembert,'  vols.  liv.  lv. :  these  three  volumes  are 
perhaps  the  most  amusing  part  of  his  correspondence.  '  Correspon- 
dance Gendrale,'  vols,  lvi.-lxix. ;  containing  letters  to  and  from  a  great 
number  of  persons  of  rank  and  literary  distinction. 

To  estimate  the  character  of  Voltaire  correctly,  and  his  influence  on 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  would  furnish  materials  for  a  large  volume. 
He  has  been  the  subject  of  almost  unqualified  panegyric  and  of 
unqualified  abuse,  but  he  deserves  neither.  Education,  temperament, 
aud  circumstances  placed  him  in  opposition  to  established  institutions; 
his  labours  were  directed  to  destroy,  not  to  reform  or  rebuild.  No 
man  saw  more  clearly  the  vicious  and  absurd  parts  of  existing  insti- 
tutions; but  he  could  not  appreciate  the  value  of  that  which  had  been 
tested  by  experience.  He  had  no  veneration  for  antiquity.  His  habit 
of  viewing  the  ridiculous  side  of  things  became  so  strong  as  to  close 
his  eyes  to  palpable  truths.  He  was  the  great  Coryphaeus  of  deism, 
and  he  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  his  preceptor.  It  is  not  true,  as  it  has 
been  sometimes  said,  that  his  object  was  solely  to  root  out  super- 
stition and  to  annihilate  the  power  of  the  church.  His  panegyrist 
Condorcet  distinctly  states  that  his  avowed  object  was  to  destroy 
Christianit}',  and  his  sceptical  writings  render  such  avowal  unneces- 
sary :  this  is  their  manifest  design.  He  had  no  deep  convictions, 
except  we  allow  to  be  such  his  belief  that  a  man  could  not  perpetrate 
the  crime  that  Calas  was  charged  with,  and  a  vague  indefinite  notion 
that  human  nature  was  better  than  priests  and  bigots  supposed  it  to 
be.  He  had  not  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  character  that  belong 
to  truly  great  minds,  and  he  was  apparently  incapable  of  friendship 
or  of  strong  attachment,  though  some  instances  are  alleged  in  which 
he  retained  his  friendships  to  the  close  of  his  life.  His  moral  character 
partook  of  the  vices  of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged  ;  his  intellectual 
was  above  it.  The  faults  of  his  character  pervade  his  writings.  As  a 
poet,  he  fails  to  move  the  passions  strongly,  nor  does  he  touch  the 
more  delicate  sympathies  of  our  nature.  His  dramatic  writings  are 
defective  as  dramas,  if  we  measure  them  by  our  standard  of  excellence. 
He  had  studied  Shakspere,  and  he  allowed  him  some  merit,  but  he 
preferred  Corneille ;  and  some  of  the  most  undoubted  characteristics 


of  Shakspero's  great  dramatic  art  appeared  to  the  poet  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XV.  merely  the  traits  of  a  barbaric  age.  Yet  his  dramatic  con- 
ception is  often  just  and  vigorous  ;  many  of  his  scenes  have  great 
artistic  merit,  and  he  abounds  in  lofty  truths  and  generous  sentiment*, 
But  an  affectation  of  philosophy  is  the  fault  of  all  his  writings ;  ho 
would  always  be  inculcating  what  he  considered  to  bo  great  truths, 
and  thus  wc  have  Voltaire  always  before  us.  It  is  an  essential  of 
dramatic  art,  that  the  author  shall  never  appear ;  but  in  all  his  writings 
Voltaire  is  always  apparent. 

The  '  Hcnriade '  of  Voltaire  is  still  the  only  French  epic.  The  sub- 
ject is  the  siege  of  Paris,  which  was  commenced  by  Henri  III.  and 
Henri  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henri  IV.,  who  finally  entered  the  city. 
The  action  is  confined  to  Paris  and  the  field  of  Ivry,  which  decided 
the  fortunes  of  Henri  IV.  It  has  accordingly  an  historical  basis  and 
the  main  events  are  made  conformable  to  historic  truth  ;  its  poetic 
part  consists  of  fictions  intended  to  aid  the  development  of  the  action, 
and  of  allegories,  which  are  feeble  aids,  such  as  the  journey  of  Discoi  d 
to  Rome,  and  the  Temple  of  Love.  Its  machinery  is  neither  original 
nor  grand,  and  it  is  deficient  in  striking  events.  It  contains  a  love 
episode,  the  amours  of  Henri  and  La  Belle  Gabrielle,  which  might  as 
well  have  been  a  separate  poem  for  any  connection  it  has  with  the 
maiii  subject.  The  '  Henriade  '  has  been  variously  judged  even  by 
French  critics,  and  the  rest  of  Europe  has  pronounced  on  the  whole 
an  unfavourable  opinion.  The  author  worked  much  and  long  upon  it; 
for  he  had  the  ambition  of  raising  a  monument  which  should  stand 
by  the  side  of  the  epic  poems  of  Greoee  and  Italy.  To  deny  it  all 
merit  would  be  absurd  ;  it  contains  many  fine  and  vigorous  passages, 
but  of  all  the  longer  works  of  Voltaire  it  is  perhaps  that  which,  to  a 
foreigner  at  least,  is  the  most  tedious,  except  the  'Guerre  Civile  de 
Gendve,'  the  dullest  of  alt  his  productions. 

His  4  Pucelle  d'Orldans'  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  sub- 
ject, if  one  can  describe  such  a  subject  in  a  few  words,  is  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  The  poem  commences  with  the  loves 
of  King  Charles  VII.  and  Agnes  Sorel,  and  the  siege  of  Orleans  by 
the  English.  Jeanne  is  armed  by  St.  Dionysius,  and  goes  to  King 
Charles  at  Tours.  The  poem  concludes,  after  many  adventures,  with 
the  triumph  of  Charles.  Voltaire  aimed  to  rival  Ariosto,  but  it  is 
universally  agreed  that  he  has  not  approached  him.  Even  in  its  pre- 
sent form  the  '  Pucelle'  is  one  of  the  most  licentious  poems  of  modern 
times,  for  the  corrections  of  the  author  principally  related  to  the 
satirical  allusions.  All  things  serious  and  sacred  are  treated  with 
ridicule.  The  poet  riots  in  his  licence,  and  seems  to  exult  in  his  con- 
tempt of  decencies  and  religion.  Proprieties  of  time,  place,  aud  cir- 
cumstance—all are  disregarded  ;  the  '  Pucelle'  is  the  reflection  of 
Voltaire  in  his  most  lively  and  most  extravagant  mood.  The  poem 
has  great  merits  in  detail ;  the  versification  is  easy,  and  many  of  the 
descriptions  are  beautiful :  the  exordiums  of  each  canto  are  justly  ad- 
mired. But  the  '  Pucelle'  has  fixed  a  staiu  on  the  moral  character  of 
Voltaire,  for  which  all  its  beauties  cannot  atone. 

The  fertility  and  facility  of  Voltaire  were  unequalled.  His  great 
and  discursive  reading  supplied  him  with  an  infinite  variety  of  matter, 
which  he  moulded  into  every  variety  of  form.  His  satire  and  his  sar- 
casm, and  his  sneer,  were  always  ready  and  always  effective.  He 
seldom  rises  to  eloquence,  because  he  is  not  impassioned  and  sincere. 
But  he  never  sinks  into  triviality  :  he  is  never  tiresome;  he  is  always 
lively  and  amusing.  Clearness  and  precision  characterise  all  his 
writings.  When  he  is  superficial,  which  is  often  the  case,  it  i3  rather 
for  want  of  taking  pains  to  examine  his  subject  with  sufficient  care, 
than  from  want  of  power  to  comprehend  it.  We  must  except  the 
cases  where  his  passions  were  concerned,  and  where  prejudices  had 
become  inveterate.  Passion  filled  him  with  malice  and  bitterness,  and 
prejudice  made  him  blind.  His  historical  writings  and  essays  have 
great  merit.  He  sketched  with  rapidity  and  force :  he  selected  what 
was  pertinent  and  characteristic ;  he  omitted  what  was  trivial  and 
useless.  He  set  the  example  of  a  better  handling  of  the  materials  of 
history:  he  was  judiciously  sceptical,  though  sometimes,  from  deficient 
knowledge  and  prejudice,  unwisely  incredulous.  He  had  no  exact 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  or  even  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  yet  his  criticism 
sometimes  sheds  a  ray  of  light  where  the  dulness  of  mere  learning 
has  left  nothing  but  darkness.  His  writings  contributed  greatly  to 
the  amendment  of  the  penal  law  of  France,  and  to  the  destruction  of 
many  absurd  prejudices.  That  they  tended  to  destroy  also  many  of 
those  notions  on  which  society  reposes  for  its  safety,  is  not  and  cannot 
be  denied.  The  prodigious  activity  and  unwearied  industry  of  Vol- 
taire, his  long  and  brilliant  career  of  literary  success,  and  the  influence 
which  he  exercised  on  his  own  generation  and  that  which  immediately 
followed,  have  made  him  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  personages  of 
the  18th  century.  He  has  still  many  readers,  and  probably  will 
always  have  some.  His  best  writings  please  by  the  mere  charm  of 
form,  independent  of  the  matter,  and  they  are  stamped  with  the 
impress  which  genius  alone  can  give.  The  influence  of  his  opinions  is 
probably  not  great  at  present.  He  is  not  the  writer  for  all  ages  :  he 
belonged  to  his  own  age,  and  that  is  passed.    [See  Supplement.] 

(Vie  de  Voltaire,  par  M.  le  Marquis  de  Condorcet;  Mtmoircs  pour 
servir  a  la  Vie  de  M.  de  Voltaire,  dcrits  par  lui-meme  :   Eloge  de 
Voltaire,  par M.  de  la  Harpe ;  Biograpkie  Universelle,  art.  'Voltaire; 
CEuvres  Completes  de  Voltaire,  Paris,  1820,  70  vols.  8vo.) 
VOLTERRA,  DANIELE  DI.    [Ricciarelli,  Daniele.J 
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VON  VISIN".    [ViSOr,  Von.] 

VONDEL,  JOOST  VON  DEN",  the  great  national  poet  of  Holland, 
was  born  November  1 7th,  1587,  at  Cologne,  to  whioh  oity  his  pan  nta 
hail  retired  from  Antwerp,  iu  order  to  avoid  tho  persecution  to  which, 
being  Anabaptist!,  they  w«re  exposed  from  t  ho  religions  severity  and 
jealousy  of  tho  Austrian  Spanish  government.  As  soon  however  as 
the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  waB  established,  tho  family 
removed  to  Amsterdam,  where  Vondel  continued  to  reside  during  his 
very  long  life.  The  education  he  received  from  Ins  parents  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  ordinary  acquirement  of  reading  and  writing;  for 
his  father  was  only  a  tradesman,  as  he  was  afterwards  himself,  dealing 
in  hosiery  as  his  ostensible  business,  though  making  poetry  his  serious 
occupation.  How  he  contrived  to  reconcile  literary  study  with 
business  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that 
his  attention  to  the  first  rather  checked  his  Buccess  in  tho  latter, 
siuce  he  seems  to  have  been  far  from  prosperous  iu  trade  as  a  hosier. 
For  po-try  he  is  said  to  have  evinced  a  taste  very  early,  aud  even  to 
have  given  evidence  of  his  poetic  talent  when  he  was  no  more  than 
thirteen.  It  was  not  however  until  he  had  reached  double  that  age  that 
he  began  to  study  Latiu.  Not  only  was  his  proficiency  in  the  language 
rapid,  but  a  decided  improvement,  both  as  to  style  aud  ideas,  it  is 
said,  soou  begau  to  manifest  itself  iu  his  compositions ;  yet  in  pro- 
portion as  he  caught  the  tone  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  ancients,  he 
probably  lost  originality  of  invention  aud  freshness  of  feeling.  His 
tragedies,  which  form  so  considerable  a  portion  and  so  important  a 
class  of  his  productions,  show  him  to  have  possessed  far  higher  genius 
as  a  lyric  poet  thau  as  a  dramatist ;  for  they  owe  their  chief  attraction 
to  the  '  lieien,'  or  choruses  with  which  they  arc  interspersed,  and 
many  of  which  are  splendid  lyrical  effusions  ;  it  is  these,  up  fact,  which 
give  us  the  loftiest  flights  of  Vondel's  genius,  and  which  constitute 
his  chief  attractions  for  modern  readers.  A  selection  of  them  was 
made  by  De  Vries,  who  published  it  in  1820.  Among  the  more 
celebrated  of  his  dramatic  poems  are  his  '  Palamedes,'  '  Gijsbrecht  von 
Amstel,'  aud  '  Lucifer.'  Tho  first  of  these,  which  was  a  direct  allusion 
to  the  fate  of  the  grand-pensionary  Barneveldt  [Barnkveldt],  obtained 
for  its  author  both  political  and  literary  distinction  ;  for  though  not 
published  till  the  Priuce  Maurice's  death,  in  1625,  it  was  prosecuted 
by  those  iu  power  as  treasonable,  and  as  libellous  on  the  memory  of 
that  prince,  and  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  Vondel  escaped 
severer  punishment  than  a  fine  of  300  guldens.  On  the  other  hand  it 
obtained  for  him  the  highest  renown  both  as  a  patriot  and  a  poet,  and 
passed  through  thirty  editions  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The 
'Gijsbrecht,'  which  was  written  by  him  for  the  opening  of  tho  new 
theatre  at  Amsterdam,  in  1637,  is  justly  considered  one  of  his  master- 
pieces, aud  is  also,  of  all  his  dramas,  that  which  is  most  national 
in  its  subject.  That  however  which  possesses  for  us  as  Englishmen 
almost  the  charm  of  nationality,  is  the  'Lucifer,'  for  it  may  be  con- 
sidered tho  precursor  of  our  '  Paradise  Lost,'  which  it  anticipated  by 
fourteen  years;  consequently  for  its  Miltouic  grandeur  and  inspiration 
it  is  not  at  all  indebted  to  the  work  of  the  English  bard,  nor  is  there 
reason  to  suppose  that  Milton  kindled  his  flame  at  that  of  his  illus- 
trious contemporary.    Milton  and  Vondel  were  kindred  spirits. 

To  enumerate  here  chronologically  all  the  productions  of  Vondel, 
not  iu  the  drama  alone,  but  in  almost  every  other  species  of  poetical 
composition,  would  be  useless.  We  will  therefore  specify  one  per- 
formance, which,  had  he  completed  it,  might  alone  have  secured  for 
him  the  reputation  of  an  epic  poet,  namely,  a  poem,  of  which  Constau- 
tine  the  Great  was  the  hero,  and  which  he  begau  in  1632;  but  the 
death  of  his  wife  shortly  afterwards,  caused  him  to  abandon  the  sub- 
ject, and,  lest  he  should  be  tempted  to  resume  it,  he  destroyed  the 
manuscript.  The  loss  of  his  wife  was  indeed  a  severe  blow  to  him, 
for  it  was  she  who  had  chiefly  attended  to  the  concerns  of  their  busi- 
ness. Frouv  vhat  time  his  circumstances  grew  worse,  and  his  embar- 
rassments were  afterwards  so  much,  increased  by  the  conduct  of  a 
spendthrift  son,  that  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  he  was  glad  to  obtain  a 
situation  with  a  small  salary  in  a  bank  at  Amsterdam.  Even  thero 
however  neither  his  energy  nor  his  genius  deserted  him,  for  it  was  at 
this  period  that  he  composed,  besides  several  other  things,  his 
'  Jephtha,'  one  of  the  best  and  the  most  regular  of  his  tragedies.  At 
length,  in  16G8,  he  was  permitted  to  retire,  retaining  his  salary  as  a 
pension  for  life ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  then  advanced  age,  he  lived 
to  enjoy  it  many  years,  for  he  did  not  die  until  February  5,  1079, 
when  he  had  attained  a  length  of  days  that  entitles  him  to  be  classed 
among  the  patriarchs  of  literature  and  art. 

VOPISCUS,  FLAVIUS.    [Augdsta  Historia.] 

VORONIKHIN,  ANDREI  NIKOPHOROV1CH,  a  Russian  archi- 
tect, was  born  in  17G0,  among  the  peasantry  of  Count  Alexauder 
Stroganov,  who,  having  heard  of  his  talent  for  drawing,  sent  him,  in 
1777,  to  Moscow,  in  order  to  be  properly  educated  as  an  artist,  and  he 
there  received  some  instruction  from  Bazhenov  and  Kazakov,  two 
eminent  architects.  He  was  then  sent  to  travel  with  his  patron's  son, 
Count  Paul  Stroganov,  and  after  visiting  the  southern  provinces  of 
Russia,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  resided  for  some  time  at  Paris, 
diligently  profiting  by  the  opportunities  there  afforded  of  pursuing 
his  architectural  studies.  In  1790  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg, 
whire  Strogauov's  protection  soon  brought  him  into  notice,  and 
obtained  for  him  employment.  Mere  employment  however,  without 
more  than  ordinary  opportunities,  can  hardly  lead  to  architectural 
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fame;  it  was  therefore  fortunate  for  Voronikhiu  that  Mich  oppor- 
tunity was  given  him  in  the  erection  of  what  is  Htill  one  of  the  finest 
monuments  of  tho  northern  capital  of  Itussia.  It  was  in  1800  that 
the  Emperor  Paul  conceived  the  idea  of  building  a  magnificent 
cathedral  in  tho  '  Nevskii  Prospect,'  to  bo  dedicated  to  'Our  Lady  of 
Kazan;'  aud  Voronikhin,  who  was  then  professor  at  the  Academy  of 
Arts,  was  appointed  architect.  In  the  following  year  the  firnt  Mono 
was  laid  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  edilico  was  completed 
aud  solemnly  consecrated  in  September  1811.  Criticism  has  not  been 
sparing  of  its  remarks  on  this  piece  of  architecture ;  because  the  prin- 
cipal facade  is  extended  by  a  semicircular  colonnade  it  has  been  called 
a  copy  of  St.  Peter's  at  Home  on  a  reduced  scale,  whereas  there  is  no 
other  point  of  similarity  between  tho  two  buildings.  Although  Voro- 
nikhin is  said  to  have  erected  a  great  many  other  building-",  both 
public  and  private,  we  have  no  sufficient  account  nor  even  a  complete 
list  of  them  ;  among  them  however  are  said  to  be  the  colonnade  iu 
the  gardens  at  Peterhof.  the  terraces,  &c.  at  Strelna,  and  several  villas 
at  Gatchina  and  Pavlovsky.  Voronikhiu  died  rather  suddenly,  Feb.  21 
(March  5),  1814. 
VORONTSOV.  [Woronzow.] 

VOliOSMARTY,  M1HALY  or  MICHAEL,  an  eminent  Hungarian 
poet  and  prose  writer,  was  born  at  Nyir  iu  the  county  of  Fejorv.ar, 
called  by  tho  Germans  Stuhlwei-senburg,  in  tho  year  1800.  Hia 
father,  whom  he  lost  early,  wai  steward  to  a  nobleman.  Micha-1  went 
iu  1817  to  Pesth  to  study  law,  and  in  1824  he  was  admitted  as  an 
advocate,  but  he  early  adopted  literature  as  a  profession.  In  1821 
appeared  his  first  drama, '  King  Solomon,'  founded  on  the  History  of 
King  Solomon  of  Hungary,  aud  iu  1821  another  drama,  '  King  Sigis- 
muud,'  between  which,  in  1822,  was  published  his  romantic  poem  of 
tho  '  Triumph  of  Fidelity.'  It  was  as  an  epic  poet  that  he  attained 
the  greatest  celebrity  :  his  '  Zalan  Futiisa,'  or  Flight  of  Zalan,  his 
'  Cserhalom,'  and  his  '  Tiiudervblgy,'  or  Enchanted  Valley,  the  first 
published  in  1S24  and  the  last  iu  1827,  are  considered  the  fine-t 
narrative  poems  iu  the  Hungarian  language.  For  some  years  Voroa- 
marty  was  editor  of  the  '  Tudomanyos  Gyujtemeny,'  or  Repository  of 
Science,  a  monthly  magazine,  which  lasted  under  his  guidance  and 
that  of  others  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  was  during  its  con- 
tinuance the  chief  organ  of  Hungarian  periodical  literature.  He  was 
afterwards  concerned  with  Bajza  and  Sehedel  in  the  editorship  of  the 
'  Athenaaum,'  a  periodical  not  unlike  the  London  '  Atheureum,'  which 
had  for  a  time  great  and  deserved  success.  In  1830,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Hungarian  Academy  at  Pesth,  he  was  appointed  one  of  its 
members,  aud  soou  afterwards  its  secretary,  and  for  some  years  his 
life  flowed  in  an  unbroken  course  of  literary  labours  and  literary  fame. 
In  general  his  reputation  stood  higher  among  the  educated  classes 
thau  among  the  people ;  but  one  of  his  lyric  poems,  the  'Szozat,'  or 
Appeal,  written  in  1S40,  enjoyed  a  double  success;  it  rose  at  once  to 
a  strong  popularity  among  the  people,  like  that  of  the  'Marseillaise* 
in  France,  and  the  Hungarian  Academy  presented  the  poet  with  a 
ducat  for  every  line.  Some  of  the  lines  of  the  'Sz<5zat,'  the  subject 
of  which  is  the  fate  and  prospects  of  the  Hungarian  nation,  have  tince 
acquired  a  melancholy  increase  of  significance  : — 

"  For  come  there  will,  and  come  there  must, 
To  us  a  better  time. 

*'  And  if  it  come  not,  then  come  Death 
To  end  our  dark  career, 
And  be  our  country,  drenched  in  blood, 
Laid  on  a  glorious  bier." 

It  was  natural  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  134S  the 
poet  of  the  '  Szozat '  should  be  called  on  to  take  a  part,  aud  he  was 
elected  deputy  for  the  county  of  Bacska.  His  course  iu  the  Assembly 
however  was  far  from  meeting  the  approval  of  some  of  the  more  fiery 
patriots.  The  popular  and  impetuous  retbfi,  the  Hungarian  Burns, 
was  so  indignant  at  one  of  Vorosmarty 's  votes  that  in  a  poetical 
address  to  him  he  renounced  hi3  friendship.  [Petofi.]  On  the  final 
triumph  of  the  Austrians  Vorosmarty  was  brought  to  trial,  and  con- 
demned as  a  member  of  some  of  the  revolutionary  committees,  but 
was  released  and  pardoned  after  a  short  imprisonment.  Such  however 
was  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  the  calamities  of  his  country, 
that  he  sunk  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  lived  for  two  or  three  years 
in  retirement,  without  suffering  pen  aud  paper  to  come  in  his  sight. 
At  length,  in  1854,  his  friends  roused  him  iu  some  degree  from  this 
state  of  depression,  and  he  undertook  a  translation  of  Shakspere,  some 
of  whose  plays  he  had  rendered  into  Hungarian  in  happier  days.  Tlie 
task  was  still  not  completed  when  Vorosmarty  died  at  Pesth,  on  the 
9th  of  November  1856. 

An  edition  of  the  works  of  Vorosmarty  was  issued  by  his  friends 
Bajza  and  Sehedel  as  part  of  the  collection  of  tho  Hungarian  classics, 
entitled  the  '  Nemzeti  Konyvtar,'  or  National  Library.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1847.  Tho  divisions  adopted  for  the  writings  are  Lyric 
Poetry,  Narrative  Poems,  Dramas,  More  Recent  Poetry,  Novels  and 
Tales,  and  Miscellaneous  Writings  in  Prose,  which  are  subdivided  into 
Essays  on  Language  and  Literature,  and  Dramatic  Criticisms.  The 
whole  are  comprised  in  one  thick  octavo  volume,  printed  in  doublo 
columns,  but  would  occupy  niue  or  ten  ordinary  octavos.  Yords- 
marty's  writings  are  more  distinguished  for  classical  correctness  of 
form  than  for  striking  originality  of  substance.    His  narrative  poems 
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are  written  in  hexameters  on  the  classical  model,  for  which  the  Hun- 
garian is  perhaps  better  adapted  than  any  other  modern  language. 
His  lyric  as  well  as  his  epic  poetry  is  estimated  at  a  high  value  by 
native  critics;  but  the  very  qualities  that  excite  their  admiration 
render  their  beauties  difficult  of  transfer. 

VORST,  or,  Latinised,  VO'RSTIUS,  CONRAD,  a  celebrated  German 
divine,  was  born  at  Cologne  on  the  19th  of  July  1569.  At  the  time 
of  his  birth  his  family  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but 
some  years  after  his  father,  with  his  whole  family,  consisting  of  his 
wife  and  ten  children,  secretly  embraced  the  Protestant  religion. 
After  having  received  his  preparatory  education  in  a  village  near 
Cologne,  Conrad  was  sent  to  Diisseldorf,  where  he  studied  from  1583 
till  1586.  He  continued  his  studies  at  Cologne,  but  was  prevented 
taking  his  degree,  partly  because  he  could  not  subscribe  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Council  of  Trent,  aud  partly  because  his  father's  means 
were  not  sufficient  to  allow  his  son  to  go  to  a  Protestant  university. 
For  a  time  therefore  his  learned  pursuits  were  abandoned,  and  Vorstius 
began  to  prepare  himself  for  a  mercantile  life.  What  enabled  him 
afterwards  to  continue  his  studies  is  not  said,  but  in  1589  he  went  to 
Herborn,  where  he  devoted  himself  with  great  success  to  the  study  of 
theology  under  the  famous  Piscator.  During  his  stay  there  he  gained 
his  living  principally  by  giving  private  instruction,  and  in  1593  he 
went  with  some  of  his  pupils  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  was  honoured 
the  year  after  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  In  1595  he 
visited  the  universities  of  Switzerland,  where  he  took  a  part  in  some 
of  the  theological  controversies  which  were  then  carried  on  there. 
For  some  time  he  delivered  lectures  at  Geneva,  which  were  so  well 
received  that  the  regular  professorship  of  divinity  was  offered  to  him 
in  that  university.  But  about  this  time  Count  Arnold  of  Bentlieim 
had  founded  a  great  school  of  divinity  at  Steinfurt,  and  he  invited 
Vorstius  to  a  professorship,  which  he  accepted.  He  soon  acquired  a 
great  reputation,  and  received  very  honourable  invitations  from  several 
universities;  but  all  offers  were  refused,  partly  because  his  own  family 
did  not  wish  him  to  go  to  any  ereat  distance  from  them,  and  partly 
because  Count  Arnold  was  unwilling  to  part  with  him.  The  readiness 
with  which  Vorstius  complied  with  the  count's  request  was  afterwards 
very  honourably  rewarded,  for  Vorstius  was  raised  to  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  office  in  the  count's  dominions.  About  the  year  1598  a 
report  got  abroad  that  Vorstius  had  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  the 
doctrines  of  Socinus.  The  count  hearing  of  it  bepan  to  be  alarmed, 
and  requested  Vorstius  to  go  to  Heidelberg  and  clear  himself  of  the 
charge  before  the  faculty,  which  had  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Diviuity.  Vorstius  succeeded  in  clearing  himself  of 
Socinianism,  but  was  obliged  to  own  that  he  had  used  expression? 
which  might  seem  to  justify  the  charge.  After  having  expressed  his 
regret,  and  solemnly  declared  his  abhorrence  of  tho  opinions  of  Socinus, 
he  returned  to  Steinfurt.  Although  he  had  thus  outwardly  cleared 
himself,  the  suspicion  which  had  once  been  raised  could  not  be  allayed. 
The  matter  was  brought  to  a  crisis  when,  in  1610,  he  received  an 
invitation  to  the  professorship  of  theology  at  Leyden,  which  had 
become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Arminius.  Vorstius,  after  some  con- 
sideration, accepted  the  offer,  although  he  was  well  aware  of  the 
difficulties  which  he  would  have  to  encounter ;  but  he  was  very  much 
pressed  by  the  followers  of  Arminius,  and  he  also  hoped  to  find  a 
wider  field  for  the  free  exercise  of  his  powers  than  in  the  small  priuci-  J 
pality  of  Bentheirn.  He  went  to  Leyden  provided  with  the  most 
satisfactory  testimonials  respecting  hia  orthodoxy  and  his  conduct;  1 
but  his  appointment  alarmed  the  Calvinistic  party  at  Leyden  and  in 
Holland  generally.  They  protested  most  vehemently  against  the 
appoiutment,  and  even  solicited  the  interference  of  foreign  universities, 
and  of  James  I.,  king  of  England.  The  work  of  Vorstius  on  which 
their  fears  and  accusations  were  chiefly  founded  was  a  collection  of 
dissertations  which  he  had  published  at  Steinfurt,  in  1610,  under  the 
title  '  De  Deo,  seu  Disputationes  decern  de  Natura  et  Attributis  Dei, 
diverso  tempore  Steinfurti  habitoe.'  This  book  was  attacked  more 
fiercely  than  even  the  Koran  had  been  by  any  Christian  writer.  King 
James  I.,  after  having  read  the  book,  found  it  full  of  heresies,  and  had 
it  publicly  burnt  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London  ;  and  he  recom- 
mended the  States  of  Holland  not  to  tolerate  such  a  heretic  within 
their  territory.  The  States  instituted  an  investigation,  and  as  the 
contest  grew  hotter  every  day,  Vorstius  was  obliged  to  quit  Holland 
aud  wait  for  the  final  decision  in  another  country.  The  King  of 
England  in  the  mean  time  wrote  a  tract  against  the  unfortunate  pro- 
fessor, declared  that  burning  was  much  too  mild  a  punishment  for 
him,  and  threatened  to  cause  all  orthodox  Protestants  to  unite  their 
strength  against  the  Arminiau  heresies.  The  synod  of  Dortrecht  at 
length,  in  1619,  brought  the  matter  to  a  close  ;  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  chiefly  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  English  deputies  at  this 
synod  that  Vorstius  was  declared  unworthy  of  the  office  to  which  he 
had  been  appointed,  and  exiled  from  Holland  for  ever.  For  two  years 
Vorstius  and  his  family  lived  in  concealment,  and  his  life  was 
threatened  more  than  once  by  persons  who  thought  it  a  religious  duty 
to  kill  a  man  who  was  capable  of  doing  so  much  injury  to  the 
Christian  religion.  At  last  the  Duke  of  Holstein  offered  Vorstius  and 
k,he  scattered  remnants  of  the  Arminiaus  a  place  of  refuge  in  his  own 
duchy,  and  assigned  to  them  a  tract  of  land,  on  which  they  built  the 
town  of  Fiiedrichstadt.  Vorstius  arrived  in  Holstein  in  the  summer 
Of  1622,  but  he  was  taken  ill  soon  after,  and  died  on  the  29th  of 


September  of  the  same  year  at  Tbnningen.  His  body  was  carried  to 
Friedrichstadt,  and  buried  honourably. 

Vorstius  was  a  pious  and  devout  man.  There  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever that  he  had  adopted  the  Arminian  doctrines  previous  to  his  going 
to  Leyden.  Bayle  justly  remarks  that  the  persecutions  of  his  enemies 
for  errors  of  which  he  was  not  guilty  drove  him  into  them  ;  for  that 
he  was  an  Arminian  during  the  last  period  of  his  life  is  attested  by 
his  own  evidence.  Vorstius  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  great 
independence  of  mind,  and  of  sound  judgment.  He  wrote  a  great 
number  of  works,  most  of  which  are  of  a  controversial  nature,  and 
directed  partly  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
partly  against  his  opponents  among  the  Protestants.  Some  few  are  of 
a  devotional  and  religious  character.  Most  of  them  are  written  in 
Latin,  some  in  German,  and  some  in  Dutch.  Lists  of  them  are  given 
in  Jbcher's  '  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lcxicon,'  and  in  Bayle's  '  Diction- 
naire  Historique  et  Critique.' 

(Sandius,  BMiothcca  Antitrinilariorum;  Gualterus,  Oratio  in  obitum 
Cunradi  Vorstii.) 

VOS,  MARTIN  DE,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  painters  of  his 
time,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1520,  or  more  probably  1531.  His 
father,  Peter  de  Vos,  who  was  likewise  a  painter  and  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Antwerp,  gave  him  the  first  instruction  in  his  art,  and  he 
afterwards  attended  the  school  of  the  celebrated  Frans  Floris.  From 
the  school  of  Floris  he  went  to  Italy,  where  ho  studied  some  time  at 
Rome,  and  at  Venice  with  Tintoretto,  whose  style  he  adopted,  and  for 
whom  he  painted  several  landscapes  as  backgrounds  to  some  of  his 
pictures.  He  distinguished  himself  in  history  and  portrait,  and 
painted  many  portraits  for  the  house  of  Medici.  After  a  stay  of  eight 
years  in  Italy  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  and  brought  home  with  him, 
besides  other  studies,  a  large  collection  of  drawings  from  ancient  vases, 
&c,  from  Greek  and  lioman  monuments,  which  he  made  use  of  to 
great  advantage  in  several  pictures  of  feasts  and  such  subjects.  In 
1559,  shortly  after  his  return,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Antwerp.  He  executed  an  immense  number  of  works:  there  are 
tnoie  than  six  hundred  prints  after  his  designs;  he  painted  more 
pictures  than  any  man  of  his  time.  He  amassed  a  considerable 
fortune,  and  died  December  4th,  1603;  or,  according  to  the  common 
account,  in  1 604. 

De  Vos  had  great  ability,  and  many  of  his  great  pictures  are  composed, 
designed,  aud  coloured  in  a  masterly  style,  yet  hia  figures,  like  those 
of  his  model  Tintoretto,  are  often  forced  aud  exaggerated  in  their 
attitudes.  He  formed  a  good  school,  and  educated  several  excellent 
scholars ;  the  mo3t  distinguished  were  his  nephew  William  de  Vos, 
and  Wenceslaus  Koeberger  or  Coubergher. 

William  de  Vos  was  one  of  the  painters  whose  portraits  were  painted 
by  Vandyck  for  the  collection  of  the  distinguished  artists  of  his  time. 
There  were  several  other  painters  of  this  name,  of  the  samo  and  of 
different  families.  There  was  a  Peter  de  Vos,  the  brother  of  Martin; 
a  Simon  de  Vos  (born  at  Antwerp  in  1603,  and  died  in  166;!),  the 
scholar  of  Rubens,  who  excelled  in  portrait  and  in  animal  painting  ;  a 
Paul  de  Vos  (born  at  Aelst  about  1600,  died  in  1654),  a  celebrated 
battle-painter,  and  his  son  Cornelius,  who  was  a  good  historical 
painter;  he  died  at  Antwerp  in  1751,  ajed  sixty-one.  There  was 
another  Cornelius  de  Vos,  who  studied  under  and  imitated  Vandyck; 
and  there  was  also  a  Lambert  de  Vos  of  Mechlin,  who,  in  1574,  went 
to  Turkey  and  made  many  excellent  water-colour  drawiugs  of  Turkish 
costume.  A  volume  of  these  drawings  upon  Turkish  paper  is  or  was 
in  the  gymnasium  library  of  Bremen. 

VOSS,  JOHANN  HEINRICH,  was  born  on  the  20th  of  February 
1751,  at  Sommersdorf,  near  Wahren  in  Mecklenburg.  His  father  was 
originally  a  farmer ;  but,  soon  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  he  got  the 
office  of  collector  of  the  tolls  for  Count  Malzahn  in  the  little  town  of 
Penzlin,  and  had  a  house  and  the  privilege  of  brewing  and  distilling. 
In  this  place  Johann  Heinrich  received  hi3  first  education.  He 
showed  such  an  extraordinary  memory  and  such  a  desire  to  learn,  that 
his  father,  although  his  circumstances  were  continually  growing 
worse,  sent  him  to  the  public  school  at  Neu-Brandenburg.  Brne- 
volent  friends  and  relatives  contributed  towards  the  expenses  of  his 
education,  as  he  showed  all  the  signs  of  extraordinary  talent.  Greek 
wa3  then  taught  at  Neu-Brandenburg  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  way. 
Voss  felt  it;  and  being  already  charmed  with  the  beauties  of  that 
language,  he  and  some  of  his  schoolfellows  had  their  weekly  meetings, 
in  which  they  communicated  to  one  another  what  they  had  learned  in 
private,  and  thus  studied  the  Greek  writers  themselves.  German 
poetry  also  was  read  aud  discussed  at  these  meetings,  and  Vos3 
already  commenced  writing  German  poetry  which  att:-acted  the 
attention  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  After  having  been  at  Neu- 
Brandenburg  for  two  years,  he  saw  that  a  longer  stay  would  be  useless; 
and  as  he  had  no  means  of  continuing  his  studies  at  a  university,  he 
gladly  accepted  a  place  as  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  country 
gentleman  near  Penzlin.  He  entered  this  situation  in  1709.  As  he 
had  not  yet  been  at  a  university,  his  salary  was  les3  than  that  of  the 
cook  in  the  family ;  and  he  had  to  endure  many  humiliations  which 
might  have  broken  his  spirits  if  he  had  not  thought  it  his  duty  to  hold 
out  in  order  to  get  a  small  sum  which  might  enable  him  at  least  to 
begin  his  academical  career.  Another  circumstance  which  helped 
him  over  the  difficulties  of  his  position  was  the  friendship  of  a  neigh- 
bouring clergyman,  who  saw  the  great  talents  of  Voss,  made  him 
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acquainted  with  the  German  poets,  and  drew  fab  attention  to  Shaks- 
pere,  to  understand  whose  works  Voss  immediately  began  to  learn 
English.  Boie,  who  was  then  the  editor  of  thn  '  Qottinger  Musenal- 
mauach,'  received  somo  of  Voss's  poouiB  as  contributions,  and  was  so 
pleased  with  them,  that  he  invited  the  author  to  come  to  Uottiugen, 
where  he  promised  him  all  the  assistance  in  his  power.  After 
repeated  invitations  Voss  went,  in  1772,  to  Gcittiugeu,  where,  through 
the  mediation  of  Boie,  he  obtained  free  board  (Freitisch),  and  also  tho 
means  of  making  a  small  income.  Here  Voss  became  acquainted  with 
Heyne,  who  received  him  as  a  member  of  the  philological  seminar}'. 
The  influence  of  Boie  and  of  the  numerous  circle  of  aspiring  young 
men  then  assembled  at  Gottingen,  who  formed  a  society  under  the 
name  of  llainbund,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  poetry  and  improving 
the  national  taate,  soon  drew  out  the  genius  of  Voss,  and  he  took  a 
very  prominent  part  in  tho  proceedings  of  the  society.  He  had  come 
to  Uottingen  with  a  view  to  study  theology,  but  he  changed  his  views 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philology,  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  tho  office  of  teacher  in  some  public  school.  In  his  critical 
exercises  in  the  philological  seminary  he  occasionally  differed  from 
Heyne,  and  thus  excited  his  ill-will ;  tho  consequence  was  that  Voss 
did  not  attend  the  seminary  so  regularly  as  was  expected,  though  he 
continued  his  studies  the  more  zealously  in  private.  This  ill-feeling 
between  Heyne  and  Voss  was  the  foundation  of  all  their  subsequent 
disputes  and  enmity.  During  his  stay  at  Gottingen  Voss  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Klopstook  and  Claudius;  and  in  1774,  when  Boie  left 
Guitingen,  the  editorship  of  the  '  Musenalmanach '  was  given  to  him. 
In  1775  Voss  also  left  the  university,  spent  some  time  at  Hamburg, 
and  then  went  to  his  friend  Claudius  at  Wandsbeck.  In  1777  he 
married  Boie's  youngest  sister,  and  the  year  after  he  was  appointed 
rector  of  the  public  school  at  Otterndorf,  in  the  county  of  Hadcln. 
Soon  after  settling  there  ho  announced  his  intention  of  publishing  a 
German  translation  of  the  '  Odyssey  '  in  hexameter  verse  ;  and  in  order 
to  convince  the  world  of  his  competence,  he  published,  in  1780,  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  island  of  Ortygia  in  the  '  Deutsches  Museum,'  and 
another  on  tho  Ocean  of  the  ancients,  in  the  '  Gdttinger  Magazin,' 
which  was  edited  by  Forster  and  Lichtenberg.  The  peculiar  mode 
which  he  adopted  of  writing  Greek  names  drew  upon  him  the  severe 
censure  and  sneers  of  Lichtenberg,  who  was  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  champions  of  Heyne.  This  completed  the  breach  between  Voss 
and  Heyne,  and  the  disputes  with  Lichtenberg  continued  for  several 
years,  and  became  at  last  mixed  up  with  such  personalities,  that  Voss 
found  it  necessary  to  write  an  essay  in  vindication  of  his  own  charac- 
ter in  the  'Deutsches  Museum.'  In  1781  Voss  published  his  German 
translation  of  the  '  Odyssey,'  which  was  received  with  the  unanimous 
approbation  of  all  competent  judges.  The  marshy  district  of  Ottern- 
dorf being  detrimental  to  the  health  of  Voss,  through  the  influence 
of  his  friend  Count  Frederic  Leopold  Stolberg  he  was  invited  to 
the  rectorship  of  the  gymnasium  of  Eutin.  He  arrived  here  in  1782, 
and  his  circumstances,  which  had  hitherto  been  extremely  limited, 
were  soon  greatly  improved,  and  he  was  further  honoured  with  the 
title  of  'Hofiath.'  Being  thus  in  easy  circumstances,  he  devoted  his 
time  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  and  to  the  study  of  the  ancients, 
whose  works  it  was  his  pride  to  nationalise  among  his  countrymen. 
At  the  same  time  he  continued  to  write  original  poems,  which  are 
among  the  best  in  the  literature  of  Germany.  In  178?  he  published 
his  edition  of  Virgil's  '  Georgics,'  with  a  German  translation,  a  com- 
mentary, and  several  engravings  representing  various  forms  of  ancient 
ploughs.  A  new  and  much  improved  edition  appeared  in  2  vols.  8vo, 
1800.  In  1793  he  published  his  translation  of  the  'Iliad'  and 
'  Odyssey,'  in  4  vols,  in  8vo  and  4to.  That  of  the  '  Odyssey '  was  an 
improvement  upon  the  edition  already  published  ;  but  although  it  is 
more  correct  its  character  is  less-  simple  than  that  of  the  first  edition. 
During  this  time  he  was  also  engaged  with  researches  on  ancient 
geography  and  mythology ;  and  in  order  to  counteract  the  views  on 
mythology  proposed  by  G.  Hermann,  in  his  '  Handbuch  der  Mytho- 
logie,'  which  was  extravagantly  praised  by  Heyne  and  his  friends, 
Voss  wrote  an  essay  on  Apollo,  which  was  soon  after  followed  by  his 
Letters  on  Mythology  ('  Mythologische  Briefe,'  2  vols.  Svo,  Konigs- 
berg,  1794),  which  were  mainly  directed  against  Heyne.  A  second 
and  enlarged  edition  of  these  letters  appeared  in  3  vols.  Svo,  Stutt gard, 
1827.  No  year  passed  without  proofs  of  the  genius  and  learning  of 
Voss.  In  1797  there  appeared,  in  2  vols.,  his  edition  of  Virgil's 
'Eclogues,'  which,  like  the  '  Georgics,'  was  accompanied  by  a  German 
translation  and  an  excellent  commentary.  Two  years  later  he  pub- 
lished his  translation  of  all  the  works  of  Virgil,  but  without  a  com- 
mentary. The  numerous  original  poems,  which  had  appeared  either 
in  small  collections  or  in  periodicals,  were  now  collected  and  published 
in  4  vols.  8vo,  1802.  This  collection  contains,  in  an  appendix,  an 
essay  on  German  prosody  ('Zeitmessung der  Deutschen  Sprache').  In 
this  year  he  also  produced  a  new  edition  of  his  translation  of  Homer, 
to  which  he  added  a  map  of  the  Homeric  world,  and  a  plan  of  the 
palace  of  Odysseus. 

His  intense  study  and  incessant  literary  activity,  together  with  his 
heavy  duties  as  rector  and  teacher  of  the  gymnasium  of  Eutin,  and 
various  other  painful  occurrences,  had  so  much  weakened  his  consti- 
tution that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  continue  in  his  office.  His 
physician  urged  the  necessity  of  a  residence  in  Southern  Germany. 
Due  Peter  Frederic  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  though  with  great  reluctance,  ' 


not  only  allowed  Voss  to  resign  his  office,  but  granted  him  an  annual 
pension  of  COO  thalur.s.  in  the  autumn  of  1802  Voss  went  to  Jena, 
where  he  lived  fur  some  year*  in  private,  enjoying  the  friendship  and 
esteem  of  tho  professors  in  that  university,  and  of  all  the  illuntiioua 
personages  then  assembled  at  Weimar. 

It  was  during  his  stay  at  Jena  that  he  wrote  the  review  of  Heyne'ii 
edition  of  Homer,  which  created  a  general  sensation  in  Germany 
('Jenaer  AUgem.  Literaturzeitung,'  for  Slay  lb03).  In  1805  Voss 
received  a  letter  expressing  the  desire  of  the  elector  of  Baden  that 
he  should  come  to  Heidelberg,  and  give  a  few  lectures  in  the  univer- 
sity;  or,  if  his  health  should  not  permit  him  to  lecture,  tho  elector 
offered  him  a  pension  of  500  florins  if  he  would  merely  Bettle  at 
Heidelberg.  While  Voss  was  hesitating  whether  he  should  leave  all 
his  friends  at  Jena  and  Weimar,  a  second  letter  arrived,  offering  him 
an  annual  pension  of  1000  florins  if  he  would  settle  at  Heidelberg,  and 
by  his  mere  presence  give  lustre  to  the  university.  This  generous 
offer,  which  raised  him  above  all  want,  was  gratefully  accepted  ;  and 
in  the  summer  of  1805  Voss  arrived  at  Heidelberg.  The  mild  climate 
of  this  place,  with  its  beautiful  environs,  produced  a  great  change  in 
him.  He  felt  himself  again  cheerful  and  young,  and  with  renewed 
ardour  he  devoted  himself  to  his  literary  pursuits.  The  results  wero 
improved  editions  of  his  earlier  works,  as  well  as  many  new  ones. 
His  fourth  and  last  edition  of  Homer  appeared  in  1814,  in  4  vols., 
and  a  revised  edition  of  his  translation  of  Virgil  in  1821.  Among  the 
new  translations  of  ancient  writers  which  appeared  during  his  residence 
at  Heidelberg,  were  those  of  Horace  (1800  and  1821),  nested  (1806), 
Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus  (1S08),  Tibullus  and  Lygdamus  (1810), 
of  which,  in  1811,  he  also  published  the  original  text,  corrected  from 
manuscripts,  his  translation  of  Aristophanes  (1821),  and  Aratus  (1824). 
Voss  had  occasionally  translated  works  from  the  Eugli-h  and  French 
into  German  :  in  1819  he  determined,  in  conjunction  with  his  two 
Eons  Henry  and  Abraham,  to  translate  Shakspere.  The  work  was  not 
completed  till  several  years  after  the  death  of  Voss.  This  translation 
is  not  quite  what  it  should  be,  but  it  is  a  proof  of  the  bold  spirit  and 
of  the  unwearied  activity  of  Voss.  In  1823  he  published  the  first 
volume  of  a  work  entitled  '  Antisymbolik,'  which  was  directed  agaiust 
the  mythological  work  of  Creuzer.  The  second  volume  was  edited 
after  his  father's  death  by  Abraham  Voss.  Frederic  Stolberg,  who 
had  once  been  a  kind  and  sincere  friend  to  Voss,  had  become  a  convert 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  the  year  1800;  and  many  years 
afterwards,  in  1819,  Voss,  seeing  the  intrigues  employed  by  the  Mystics 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Germany,  wrote  an  essay  called  '  Wio 
ward  Fritz  Stolberg  ein  Qnfreier'  (in  Paulus's  'Sophronizon,'  part  iii.). 
This  was  the  opening  of  a  literary  campaign  against  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, the  Protestant  Mystics  of  Germany,  and  despotism  and  aristo- 
cratic haughtiness,  for  theso  were  the  causes  to  which  Vos3  attributed 
the  conversion  of  Stolberg.  The  sensation  which  these  attacks  created 
divided  all  Germany  into  two  parties;  but  both  agreed  that  Voss 
treated  the  friend  of  his  youth  too  severely,  and  they  condemned  the 
personalities  in  which  ha  indulged.  The  truth  is  that  Voss  and  Stol- 
berg were  such  opposite  natures  that  they  could  not  understand  each 
other  :  Voss  was  unable  to  comprehend  the  real  causes  of  Stolberg's 
conduct,  as  has  since  been  made  evident  by  the  letters  of  Stolberg. 
Voss  died  at  Heidelberg,  on  the  30th  of  March  1S26. 

Johaun  Heinrich  Voss  is  one  of  the  most  remarkab'e  men  of 
modern  times.  He  possessed  a  generous,  upright  character,  without 
the  least  affectation.  In  his  family  and  in  his  relations  to  his  friends 
there  was  a  kind  of  patriarchal  simplicity  and  cordiality.  But  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  his  own  opinions  of  what  was  right  and  wrong 
rendered  him  frequently  blind  to  what  was  good  in  others,  and  made 
him  appear  obstinate  and  quarrelsome.  As  a  writer  Voss  ranks  among 
the  first  that  Germany  can  boast  of.  His  knowledge  of  antiquity  was 
immense,  and  the  life  of  the  ancients  was  nearly  as  familiar  to  him  as 
that  of  his  contemporaries.  His  commentaries  on  Virgil's  Georgics 
and  Eclogues  are  among  the  best  that  have  been  written  on  any 
ancient  author,  and  Niebuhr  used  to  say  that  nothing  was  left  for 
any  future  commentator  on  those  poems,  for  Voss  had  done  all  that 
could  be  desired.  He  is  one  of  the  great  fathers  of  modern  philology, 
and  worthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of  Lessing  and  F.  A.  Wolf.  As  a 
translator  Voss  is  unrivalled,  and  the  principles  which  he  laid  down 
are  still  followed  by  the  best  translators  in  Germany.  No  nation  of 
modern  Europe  can  boast  of  translations  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Hesiod, 
and  Theocritus  equal  to  those  of  Vess,  which  are  real  substitutes  for 
the  originals.  It  was  the  consequence  of  his  own  peculiar  nature  that 
he  was  more  successful  in  his  translations  of  epic  and  idyllic,  than  of 
lyric  and  dramatic  poetry.  As  a  poet  he  must  be  classed  among  the 
first  of  his  country.  His  expression  is  strong  and  vigorous,  his  senti- 
ments true  und  pure,  and  the  amiable  part  of  the  German  character  is 
perhaps  not  seen  in  any  modern  poet  more  clearly  than  in  the  poems 
of  Voss.  The  simplicity  and  the  natural  charms  of  his  idyllic  poems 
have  never  been  equalled  by  any  German  poet,  and  his  epico-idyllic 
poem,  'Luise,'  is  the  most  beautiful  production  of  its  kind  in  any 
language.  His  essays  have  been  collected  under  the  title  '  Kritische 
Blatter,  ncbst  Geographischen  Abhandlungen,'  Stuttgard,  2  vols.  Svo. 
1829. 

(Paulus,  Lcbens-  und  Todcskundcn  von  /.  H.  Yoss,  Heidelberg,  1826; 
i  Briefe  von  J.  If.  Toss,  ntbst  erlau'ernden  Beilagen,  edited  by  Abraham 
'  Voss,  Halberstadt,  3  vols.  Svo,  1^20-33;  Lcben  des  Bichters  J.  H 
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VOSSIUS,  GERARD. 


VOUET,  SIMON. 


Voss,  by  F.  E.  Th.  Schmid,  in  Voss's  Poetical  Works,  Leipzig,  1835, 
p.  i-xxxix.) 

VO'SSIUS,  GERARD.  As  his  father's  name  was  Johannes  Vossius, 
be  called  himself  Gerardus  Johannis  Vossius,  that  is,  Gerard  Vossius, 
the  son  of  John.  His  real  family  name  was  Vos,  which  he  Latinised 
iuto  Vossius.  He  was  born  in  1577,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Heidel- 
berg, whither  his  father,  who  had  once  resided  at  Roermonde,  in  Hol- 
land, had  gone  after  he  had  embraced  the  Protestant  religion.  In  the 
year  after  the  birth  of  his  son  Johannes  Vossius  returned  to  Holland, 
and  settled  finally  at  Dortrecht.  Gerard  was  only  seven  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  father's  death.  He  began  his  studies  at  Dortrecht, 
and,  after  having  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek  and  of  the  elements  of  philosophy,  he  went,  in  1595,  to  the 
University  of  Leydcu,  where  the  range  of  his  studies  was  considerably 
extended.  In  1598  he  took  bis  degree  in  philosophy,  and  began  to 
devote  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  study  of  theology,  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  the  Hebrew  language.  About  the  year  1600  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leyden  was  on  the  point  of  giving  Vossius  a  professorship, 
when  he  left  the  place,  being  invited  by  the  town  of  Dortrecht  to 
undertake  the  head- mastership  of  the  public  school  there.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  at  Dortrecht  he  married.  His  wife  died  in  1607,  after 
having  borne  him  three  children.  In  about  six  mouths  he  married 
his  second  wife,  who  bore  him  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  Of  all 
his  children  none  survived  him  except  his  son  Isaac. 

Gerard  Vossius  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Hugo  Grotius.  Grotius 
had  severely  chastised  the  Dutch  clergy  in  his  work  '  Pietas  Ordinum 
Hollandiee,'  and  Vossius,  although  he  took  the  pains  to  avoid  being 
entangled  in  the  thtological  disputes  then  going  on  in  Holland,  was 
suspected  of  entertaining  heretical  opinions.  In  1614  the  professor- 
ship of  theology  at  Steinfurt  was  offered  to  him,  and  owing  to  the 
hostility  which  some  of  the  Dutch  clergy  evinced  towards  him,  he  was 
inclined  to  accept  the  invitation  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  rectorship 
of  the  theological  college  at  Leyden  was  offered  to  him.  Vossius 
accepted  this  distinguished  post  to  which,  some  years  after,  the  pro- 
fessorship of  eloquence  and  chronology  in  the  university  was  added, 
in  1618  he  published  a  history  of  the  Pelagian  controversy  ('  Historia 
Pelagiaua'),  from  which  his  enemies  inferred  that  he  was  guilty  of  tuat 
heresy.  A  report  also  was  spread  that  he  was  an  Arminiau,  and  a 
secret  friend  of  C.  Vorstius.  All  this  increased  the  number  and 
bitterness  of  his  eDemies,  and  the  synod  of  Terpou  was  prevailed  upon, 
in  1620,  to  deprive  Vossius  of  the  rectorship  of  the  theolocical  college 
at  Leyden.  The  synod  of  Rotterdam  however  restored  him,  in  1621, 
to  his  office,  on  condition  that  he  should  neither  say  nor  write  anything 
against  the  synod  of  Dortrecht,  which  had  condemned  Arminiauism. 
During  these  troubles  Vossius  tranquilly  continued  his  studies  and 
literary  labours.  In  1624  the  University  of  Cambridge  offered  him  a 
professorship,  but  he  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  curators  of  the 
University  of  Leyden,  not  to  quit  the  place,  and  the  States  of  Holland 
showed  him  their  esteem  and  confidence  by  commissioning  him  to 
write  a  Latin  and  a  Greek  grammar  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools 
in  Holland.  In  1626  another  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  get 
Vossius  over  to  England;  but  he  coutinued  at  Leyden,  where  his 
lectures  and  the  reputation  of  his  learning  attracted  crowds  of  students. 
The  work  on  Pelagianism,  which  had  called  forth  so  many  enemies  in 
Holland,  gained  him  the  favour  of  Archbishop  Laud,  who  procured 
Vossius  a  prebend  m  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  the  emoluments  of 
which  were  to  be  transmitted  to  him  at  Leydeu.  In  1629  he  came 
over  to  England  to  be  installed,  and  after  haviDg  been  honoured  with 
the  decree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  at  Oxford  he  returned  to  Holland.  In 
1630  the  city  of  Amsterdam  founded  a  gymnasium,  and  invited 
Vossius  to  the  chair  of  history.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  University  of  Leydeu,  Vossius  accepted  the  offer,  partly  because 
Ihe  new  office  afforded  him  more  leisure,  and  better  opportunity  for 
the  education  of  his  children.  In  1633  Vossius  went  to  Amsterdam, 
where  he  exerted  himself  to  raise  the  new  establishment.  Although 
the  successive  losses  of  his  children  caused  him  deep  and  lasting  grief, 
he  did  not  allow  these  family  afflictions  to  interfere  with  his  official 
duties  or  to  interrupt  his  literary  activity.  He  died  at  Amsterdam  in 
1649.  One  day  when  he  was  ascending  the  ladder  in  his  library,  the 
bidder  broke,  and  Vossius  was  found  dead,  and  buried  under  his 
books. 

Vossius  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning,  and  had  a  powerful 
memory ;  he  boasted  that  he  never  forgot  anything.  He  was  an 
bumble  and  devout  man,  and  always  ready  to  serve  others.  Extremely 
careful  in  employing  his  time,  be  scarcely  ever  allowed  a  friend  to  stay 
with  him  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  bated  nothing  more 
cordially  than  the  theological  squabbles  and  the  calumnies  with  which 
the  scholars  of  that  time  assailed  one  another.  His  writings,  most  of 
w  hich  relate  to  classical  antiquity,  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
necessary  to  a  scholar.  They  were  collected  at  Amsterdam,  1695- 
1701,  in  6  vols,  folio.  The  following  list  contains  those  which  are  still 
of  great  value : — 1, '  Aristarchus,  sive  de  Arte  Grammatical  Libri  VII.,' 
4to,  Amsterdam,  1635,  aud  often  reprinted;  2,  '  De  Historicis  Latinis 
Libri  Tres,'  4to,  Leyden,  1627;  a  second  edition  appeared  at  Leyden, 
in  1651.  It  contains  an  account  of  all  the  writers  that  ever  wrote  on 
historical  subjects  in  the  Latin  language,  down  to  his  own  time.  3, 
'De  Historicis  Graecis  Libri  Tres.'  Of  this  work  a  most  useful  edition 
yvas  published  by  A.  Wegtermann,  8vo,  Leipzig,  1S38,  which  contains 


many  additions  and  corrections.  It  gives  an  account  of  all  the  Greek 
historians  down  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  4,  'De 
Veterum  Poetarum  Temporibus  Libri  duo  qui  sunt  de  Poetis  Graecis  et 
Latinis,'  4to,  Amsterdam,  1652;  5,  '  De  Logices  tt  Rhetoric®  Natura 
et  Constitutione  Libri  Duo,'  4to,  Haga),  1658;  6,  'De  Philosophorum 
Sectis  Liber,'  4to,  Haga),  1657. 

(Nicdron,  Memoires  des  Ilommcs  Illustrcs,  vol.  xiii. ;  Colomcsii 
EpUtola  G.  J.  Vossii,  LondoD,  1690.) 

VOSSIUS,  ISAAC,  a  son  of  Gerard  Vossius  by  his  second  wife,  was 
born  at  Leyden,  in  1618.  His  education,  like  that  of  all  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  was  conducted  exclusively  by  his  father.  After  ho  had 
completed  his  studies  he  travelled  for  three  years  through  Italy, 
France,  and  England,  during  which  time  ho  collected  many  valuable 
manuscripts  of  ancient  writers.  Quoen  Christina  invited  him,  in 
1648,  to  Sweden,  and  Vossius  enjoyed  for  many  years  her  esteem  and 
friendship,  and  had  also  the  honour  of  giving  her  instruction  in  the 
Greek  latipuage.  On  his  father's  death  the  professorship  of  history  at 
Amsterdam  was  offered  to  him,  but  he  refused  it,  and  although  he 
occasionally  visited  his  native  country,  yet  he  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  in  Sweden.  Salmasius  (Saumaise)  waBOue  of  the  scholars  whom 
Christina  drew  to  bcr  court,  and  for  whom  she  entertained  a  very  high 
regard.  But  Salmasius  always  treated  Vossius  in  an  insolent  manner, 
and  when  at  last  the  queen  was  informed  that  Vossius  was  going  to 
write  against  liim,  she  refused  to  admit  him  to  her  presence,  where- 
upon Vossius  immediately  went  back  to  Holland,  in  1658,  and  never 
returned  to  Sweden.  In  1663  King  Louis  XIV.  of  France  sent  him  a 
handsome  letter,  accompauied  by  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  partly 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  great  merits  of  his  father  Gerard 
Vossius,  and  partly  as  an  encouragement  to  Isaac  to  continue  his 
literary  labours.  Shortly  after  this  the  States  of  Holland  requested 
Vossius  to  write  a  history  of  the  war  between  England  and  Holland, 
and  on  his  refusal,  he  was  deprived  of  the  peDBion  which  he  had 
hitherto  enjoyed.  This  appears  to  have  induced  him  to  leave  his 
country,  and  in  1670  he  arrive  1  in  England.  At  Oxford  he  was  made 
a  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  in  1673  King  Charles  II.  made  him  a  canon  of 
Windsor,  and  assigned  to  him  apartments  in  the  castle,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death,  on  the  10th  of  February  1688-9.  The 
splendid  library  of  books  and  manuscripts  which  he  had  collected, 
and  which  was  considered  one  of  the  most  complete  private  collec- 
tions in  Europe,  was  purchased  by  the  University  of  Leyden. 

Isaac  Vossius  was  almost  as  learned  as  his  father,  but  his  character 
was  not  so  blameless.  When  he  attended  Divine  service  in  the  chapel 
at  Windsor,  it  is  said  that  he  used  to  read  Ovid's  '  Amores'  and  'Ars 
Amandi,'  instead  of  his  prayer-book,  and  he  was  much  giveu  to  women. 
He  knew  all  the  European  languages  without  being  able  to  speak  one 
of  them  correctly.  He  was  familiar  with  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  ancients,  but  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  world  aud  of  the  affairs  of 
ordinary  life.  Although  a  canon  of  Windsor,  he  did  not  believe  in  the 
Divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  he  treated  religious  matters 
with  contempt,  although  in  all  other  things  he  was  exceedingly  credu- 
lous. Charles  II.  on  one  occasion  said,  "This  learned  divine  is  a 
strange  man  :  he  will  believe  anything  except  the  Bible."  On  his 
deathbed  he  refused  the  Sacrament,  and  was  only  prevailed  upon  to 
take  it  by  the  remark  of  one  of  his  colleagues,  that  if  he  would  not  do 
it  for  the  love  of  God,  he  ought  to  do  it  for  the  honour  of  the  chapter 
to  which  he  belonged.  His  literary  merits  are  great,  though  bis  works 
are  not  so  valuable  as  those  of  his  father.  The  following  list  contains 
his  principal  works  : — -1,  '  Periplus  Scylacis  Caryandensis  et  Anonymi 
Periplus  Ponti  Euxini,'  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  4to, 
Amsterdam,  1639.  2,  'Justinus,  Historia  Phiiippica,'  with  notes, 
12mo,  Leyden,  1640.  3,  '  Ignatii  Epistola),  et  Barnaba)  Epistola,' 
with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  4to,  Amsterdam,  1646.  4,  '  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  de  Situ  Orbis,'  4to,  Haga?,  1648;  a  second  edition 
appeared  in  1700,  at  Franecker.  His  notes  on  Mela  are  chiefly  directed 
against  Salmasius.  5,  '  Dissertatio  de  vera  ^Etate  Mundi,'  4to,  Haga;, 
1659.  In  this  work  he  endeavours  to  establish  the  chronology  of  the 
Septuagint  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  text.  This  involved  him 
in  various  disputes  with  other  divines,  especially  Home.  6,  '  De  Sep- 
tuagiuta  Interpretibus,  eorumque  Translatione  et  Chronologia,  Lis.-er- 
tationes,' 4to,  1663.  7,  'De  Sibyllinis  aliisque  qua)  Cbristi  Natalem 
prsecessere  Oraculis,'  Oxford,  1679.  8,  'Catullus  et  in  eum  Isaaci 
Vossii  Observationes,'  4to,  London,  16S4.  9,  '  Variarum  Observa- 
tionum  Liber,'  4to,  London,  1685.  This  volume  contains  a  number  of 
dissertations,  some  of  which  had  been  printed  separately,  but  most  of 
them  show  that  he  had  no  critical  spirit.  10,  '  Observationum  ad 
Pomponium  Melam  Appendix,'  &c,  4to,  London,  1086.  This  appen- 
dix is  an  attack  upon  Jacob  Gronovius,  who  bad  censured  Vossius' s 
edition  of  Mela.  Isaac  also  edited  the  '  Annaies  Hollandia)  et  Zelaudiie, 
Sexcentorum  fere  Annoium  h  Theodorico  I  usque  ad  Translatum  a, 
Jaeobo  in  Philippum  Imperium,'  which  had  been  written  by  his  brother 
Matthias  Vossius,  who  died  before  the  work  was  completed. 

(Niceron,  Memoires  eles  Homines  Jllusires,  vol.  iii. ;  Andrea?  Biblio- 
theca  Belyica  ;  Wood,  Athence  Oxonienses.) 

VOUET,  SIMON,  commonly  considered  the  founder  of  the  French 
school  of  painting,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1590.  He  was  instructed  by 
his  father  Laurent  Vouet,  a  painter  of  moderate  ability,  and  distin- 
guished himself  at  a  very  early  age.  Baron  de  Sancy,  French  ambas- 
sador to  the  Porte,  took  Vouet  with  him  to  Constantinople  in  10U, 
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where  ho  painted  from  memory,  after  a  single  interview,  an  excellent 
portrait  of  the  Sultan  Achniet  I.  From  Constantinople  ho  went  to 
Venice,  aud  from  that  place,  in  1613,  to  Romo.  In  Venice  ho  was 
attracted  by  tho  works  of  Paul  Voroueso,  but  in  Rome  ho  forsook  for 
a  time  liia  stylo  for  that  of  Carravaggio.  Ilia  reputation  procured 
him  a  pension  from  Louis  XIII.  while  he  was  in  Home,  where  he  was 
made  president  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke;  and  in  1627  Louil 
recalled  him  to  Paris,  gave  him  tho  titlo  of  principal  painter  to  the 
king,  and  apartments  in  the  Louvre.  In  Paris  he  hud  bo  much  to  do 
that  ho  found  occupation  for  a  numerous  school  of  young  painters, 
among  whom  were  Le  Hrun,  Le  Sueur,  Mignard,  l)u  Fresnoy,  Testelin, 
Perricr,  tho  elder  Dorigny,  and  several  others.  His  commissions  were 
bo  numerous  that  he  was  obliged  to  entrust  nearly  tho  entire  execution 
of  many  of  his  works  to  these  painters.  He  painted  ceilings,  gallerieB, 
•ltarpiecos,  small  religious  pieces  aud  other  easel  pictures,  as  well  as 
portraits  both  in  oil  and  in  crayons.  Ho  painted  with  great  facility  in 
a  style  peculiar  to  himself;  it  was  gay,  yet  feeble  in  colouring,  owing 
to  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  composition  of  colour  :  he  was  mannered 
likewise  iu  his  drawing,  especially  in  the  hands  and  in  the  heads, 
which  he  painted  too  frequently  in  profilo;  he  was  also  deficient  iu 
invention  aud  expression,  and  there  is  little  merit  iu  his  compositions. 
Yet  notwithstanding  these  defects,  Vouet  greatly  improved  the  French 
school  of  painting,  and  he  is  allowed  by  the  French  historians  of  art 
to  have  done  as  much  for  painting  as  Corncille  did  for  the  drama 
iu  Fiance.  He  is  however  more  distinguished  for  the  several  excellent 
painters  who  wore  educated  by  him  than  for  his  paintings.  He  died 
June  30,  1649.  There  are  about  200  prints  after  his  works,  the 
principal  of  which  are— the  chapel  and  gallery  of  the  Palais  Hoyal ; 
some  works  in  the  Hotel  de  Bullion  ;  a  ceiliug  in  the  Hotel  de  Breton- 
villiers,  &c. ;  also  altarpieces  in  St.  Kustache,  St.  Nicholas  des  Champ?, 
St.  Merry,  and  iu  the  chapel  of  St.  Francois  de  Paule,  Place  ltoyale : 
there  is  likewise  a  good  picture  by  him  in  the  Academy  of  Paiutiug. 

VRIES,  HANS  FREDFMAN  DE,  a  Dutch  architectural  and  per- 
spective painter,  born  iu  1527,  at  Leeuwaarden  in  Friesland.  He  was 
bound  for  five  years  at  Leeuwaarden,  to  a  painter  of  Amsterdam,  of  the 
name  of  Gerritsz,  and  designed  becoming  a  glass-painter.  He  painted 
some  time  at  Mechlin,  and  settled  for  a  time  at  Antwerp,  where,  iu 
1549,  he  was  employed  with  other  painters  to  paint  the  triumphal 
arches  erected  in  honour  of  the  entry  of  Charles  V.  and  his  son  Philip. 
He  afterwards  visited  many  cities  of  Germany,  in  all  of  which  he 
added  to  his  reputation  by  his  works.  De  Vries  was  a  complete 
master  of  perspective ;  he  published  a  treatise  upon  the  science,  which 
was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Samuel  Marolois.  His  paintings,  large 
and  small,  are  very  true ;  they  consist  of  gardens,  exteriors  and  interiors 
of  buildings;  and  some  of  them  are  embellished  with  figures  by  other 
masters.  His  drawings  and  designs  were  very  numerous.    There  have 


been  published  twenty  six  books  of  prints  by  him,  illustrating  various 
styles  of  architecture,  with  view*  of  building",  villas,  &c.  Ho  was  a 
great  admirer  of  tho  works  of  Vitruvius  aud  Scrim,  which  he  studied 
iu  tho  Flomish  translations  of  Peter  Koek.  Hans  had  two  sons,  Paul 
and  Solomon  de  Vries,  who  painted  iu  the  same  style  as  their  father; 
but  though  well,  with  less  success.  Solomon  died  iu  the  Hague  iu 
1001,  before  his  father,  tho  date  of  whose  death  is  not  known  ;  thn 
date  1588,  iu  l'ilkington's  '  Dictionary  '  (ed.  1829),  is  an  error.  Paul 
executed  some  extensive  works  at  Prague.  When  he  died  is  aluo 
unknown;  he  was  living  at  Amsterdam  in  1604,  according  to  Van 
Mander;  the  date  therefore  of  1698,  giveuiu  l'ilkington's  'Dictionary 
as  the  year  of  his  death,  is  also  an  error. 

Hans  de  Vries  is  called  sometimes  Frisius.  There  is  a  portrait  ol 
him  in  Van  Handera  work  Liven  der  8childeri,  etc. 

VRIIiS,  MARTIN  QERRITZON,  a  Dutch  navigator  of  the  17th 
century.  In  1613,  Van  Diemen,  at  that  time  governor-general  of  the 
Dutch  possessions  in  India,  gave  him  the  command  of  an  expedition 
destined  to  examine  the  countries  north  of  Japan,  and  the  west  coa-t 
of  Tartary  as  far  north  as  the  56th  degree  of  latitude.  Vrie-i  hoisted 
his  flag  on  board  the  Kastricuin,  and  had  under  him  Henrik  Ck>r- 
neliBzen  Schaep,  iu  command  of  the  Breskens.  The  two  vessels  sailed 
from  Batavia  ou  the  3rd  of  February  1643.  They  were  separated 
on  the  26th  of  May,  in  a  storm  off  Niphon,  and  did  not  meet  again 
till  September.  During  the  interim,  the  Kastricuin  partially  ex- 
amined the  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Perouso's  Straits,  and  some  were 
accurately  delineated  by  that  navigator  and  Krusenstern.  When  Vriea 
rejoined  the  Bre-kens,  he  found  the  captain  and  part  of  the  crew  had 
been  imprisoned  by  the  Japanese,  on  a  suspicion  of  their  having 
smuggled  some  Portuguese  priests  into  the  island.  The  prisoners  were 
not  released  till  the  24th  of  July  1644.  A  brief  account  of  the  voyage 
of  Vries  wa3  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1646.  Thevenot  inserted  ac 
abstract  of  it  in  his  collection  of  voyages  ;  the  instructions  given  to 
Vries  have  been  printed  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions.'  D'Auville  corrected  a  part  of  the  coast-line  of  the 
Jesuits'  map  of  China  from  a  large  manuscript  chart  of  the  track  of 
the  Kiistricum  which  came  into  his  hands.  A  copy  of  part  of  this 
chart  on  a  reduced  scale  was  published  in  the  account  of  La  Perouse'a 
voyage.  Both  Krusenstern  and  La  Perouse  speak  with  great  respect 
of  Vries's  talents  as  a  navigator ;  his  astronomical  observations  are 
wonderfully  accurate,  considering  the  state  of  instruments  iu  his  time. 
The  narrative  of  his  voyage  contains  some  graphic  details  respecting 
the  appearance  of  the  country  he  visited  and  the  customs  of  tha 
inhabitants.  Buache,  who  was  not  acquainted  with  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage, c^lls  Vries  by  mistake  Uries,  and  the  error  has  been  perpetuated 
in  the  Voyage  of  La  Perouse.  Of  the  history  of  Vries,  prior  and 
subsequently  to  his  voyage,  nothing  appears  to  be  known. 
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'H7AAGEN,  GUSTAV  FRIEDRICH,  an  eminent  German  critic  and 
*'  writer  on  art,  was  born  at  Hamburg  in  1794.  In  that  city 
he  prosecuted  his  early  studies  in  art  till  they  were  for  a  time  inter- 
rupted by  tho  war  with  the  French.  Afterwards  he  renewed  his 
favourite  pursuits  with  fresh  zeal  in  various  places  and  especially  in 
Munich  ;  but  he  eventually  settled  in  Berlin,  where  he  some  years 
later  received  the  appointment  of  Director  of  the  Royal  Gallery  of 
Paintings.  As  an  author  Dr.  Wangen  first  made  himself  known  by 
the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  'Ueber  die  in  der  koniglich  bair.  Samm- 
lung  der  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  befmdlichen  Mumien  und 
audere  iigypt.  Alterthumer'  ('  On  the  royal  Bavarian  Collection  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  particularly  as  to  the  Mummies  and  other 
Egyptian  Antiquities'),  Miincb.,  1820.  This  was  followed  by  a 
monograph  '  Ueber  Hubert  und  Johann  van  Eyck,'  Breslau,  1822  ;  and 
by  a  controversial  work  '  Hirt  als  Forscher  fiber  die  Geschichte  der 
neuern  Malerei '  ('Hirt  as  an  Inquirer  into  the  History  of  modern 
Fainting'),  Berlin,  1832,  in  which  he  defended  himself  against  an 
attack  by  Hirt.  But  his  most  elaborate  work,  and  that  which  made 
him  first  generally  known  to  English  readers,  was  his  '  Kuustwerke 
und  Kunstler  iu  England  und  Frankreich,'  4  vols.  Berlin,  1S37,  of 
which  the  first,  relating  to  this  country,  was  translated  in  1838  under 
the  title  of  '  Works  of  Art  and  Artists  in  England.'  A  new  and 
greatly  extended  edition  of  this  work,  or  rather  a  new  work  based 
upon  it,  was  published  in  English  in  3  vols.  8vo,  in  1854,  under  the 
title  of  '  The  Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain  ;  being  an  Account  of 
the  chief  Collections  of  Paintings,  Sculptures,  Drawings,  Illuminated 
MSS.,  &c.' ;  and  a  fourth  and  supplemental  volume  entitled  'Addi- 
tional Art-Treasures  in  Great  Britain,  being  an  Account  of  Forty 
Galleries,  visited  in  1854  and  1856,'  Svo,  1357;  he  also  re-cast 
Kugler's  'Handbook  of  Painting:  German,  &c,  Schools,'  2  vols. 
1860.  Dr.  Waagen  has  had  opportunities  afforded  him  bevond  any 
other  person  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  Art- 
Galleries  of  this  country,  which  have  been,  both  private  aud  public, 
laid  open  to  him  without  reserve ;  and  he  is  familiar  with  the  contents 
of  all  the  principal  picture-galleries  on  the  Continent.  He  has  more- 
pvpr  dedicated  h\a  life  to  the  study  of  picture,  and  he  is  regarded  as 


one  of  the  most  accomplished  living  connoisseurs.  His  carefully- 
conducted  survey  of  the  picture-galleries  of  England  carries  with  it 
therefore  necessarily  a  great  amount  of  authority,  and  his  work  is  in 
all  respects  the  most  complete  and  valuable  which  has  been  published. 
As  a  critic  in  all  technical  matters  he  is  eminently  learned  and 
judicious  ;  in  the  higher  mental,  poetic,  or  aesthetic  qualities  he  is, 
though  equally  conscientious,  less  trustworthy  :  his  point  of  view  is. 
too  exclusively  that  of  the  gallery-trained  connoisseur.  Thus  he,  in 
1857,  published  a  useful  little  brochure.  'A  Walk  through  the  Art- 
Treasures  Exhibition  at  Manchester :  What  to  Observe,'  in  which 
these  characteristics  are  strikingly  displayed.  The  only  other  work  of 
his  which  requires  to  be  particularly  mentioned  is  his  '  Kunstwerke 
und  Kunstler  in  Deutschland,'  2  vols.  Leipzig,  1843-45 ;  but  he  haa 
also  written  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Rubens,  aud  some  other  minor 
works.  As  director  of  the  gallery  at  Berlin,  to  Dr.  Waagen  was  assigned 
the  task  of  newly  arranging  that  uoble  collection,  and  this  he  did 
upon  a  chronological  plan,  by  which  the  progressive  development  ol 
the  art  iu  the  various  countries  was  sought  to  be  as  far  as  possible 
illustrated.  This  method  of  arranging  pictures,  which  Dr.  Waagen 
was  the  first  to  carry  out  to  its  full  extent,  has  since  been  much 
canvassed,  but  it  is  being  followed  more  or  less  strictly  in  the  various 
galleries  of  the  Continent.  In  England  the  plan  h;;s  been  adopted 
with  admirable  taste  and  skill  by  Mr.  Scharf  iu  arranging  the  works  of 
the  old  masters  in  the  Art-Treasures  Exhibition  at  Manchester,  and 
where  there  is  so  fine  a  collection  of  works  of  a  high  class  the  plan  is 
unquestionably  capable  of  producing  a  pleasing  as  well  as  au  instruc- 
tive result.  Dr.  Waagen  was  invited  during  one  of  his  visits  to  this 
country,  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  future 
management  of  the  National  Gallery,  to  state  his  opinion  respecting 
the  arrangement  of  the  pictures,  and  it  is  understood  that  his  views 
have  found  acceptance,  but  the  present  building  quite  precludes  tho 
practical  carrying  of  them  into  effect,  if  even  the  collection  were 
sufficiently  complete  to  admit  of  such  an  arrangement. 

WACE,  MASTER  ROBERT.  The  name  of  this  early  Anglo-Nor- 
man poet  is  variously  written  in  different  manuscripts  of  his  poems, 
and  in  the  ancient  writings  which  make  mention  of  him.    The  moaj 
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usual  forms  are  Wace,  Gasse,  Gace,  Guaze,  Iluace,  and  Huistacc, 
names  which  appear  to  be  abbreviations  of  Eustacbe  or  Eustace.  His 
Christian  name  is  likewise  doubtful,  as  he  never  styles  himself  other- 
wise than  '  Master  Wace.'  Du  Caugo  supposed  it  to  have  been 
Matthew,  and  Huet  is  the  first  writer  who  calls  him  Robert.  Ho  was 
born  in  the  island  of  Jersey  about  the  year  1112,  and  received  his 
early  education  at  Caen  ;  he  completed  his  studies,  which  appear  to 
have  been  chiefly  connected  with  the  clerical  profession,  during  a  resi- 
dence of  some  time  in  the  territories  of  the  King  of  France,  and  he 
afterwards  returned  to  Caen,  where  Henry  I.  usually  held  his  court. 
In  this  town  he  spent  the  greatest  portion  of  his  life  ;  his  chief  occu- 
pation was  the  composition  of  metrical  romances,  so  called  from  their 
being  written  in  the  Roman  or  vulgar  dialect.  The  '  Roman  du  Rou,' 
which  he  commenced  in  1100,  was  dedicated  to  Henry  II.,  and  was 
presented  to  him  by  Wace  in  person,  who  was  rewarded  with  a 
canoury  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Bayeux ;  this  preferment,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  capitularies  of  that  church,  he  held  from  1161  to 
1171.  Ashe  frequently  styles  himself  'clerc  lisaut,'  reading  clerk,  it 
has  been  suppostd  that  ho  was  attached  to  the  private  chapel  of 
Henry  II.  He  complains  however,  and  that  somewhat  bitterly,  that 
the  reward  he  received  from  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  neither  answered 
his  anticipations  nor  came  up  to  the  promises  they  had  made  him. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  in  England,  about  the  year  1184. 

The  principal  details  in  this  brief  notice  of  the  life  of  Wace,  are 
given  to  us  by  himself  in  his  '  Roman  du  Kou.' 

[*Longue.] 


"Lunge*  est  la  gestc  des  Normanz, 
Et  a  metre  est  grieve  en  Komanz. 
Si  Ton  demandc  qui  e^o  dist 
Ki  ccstc  cstoirej  en  llomanz  mist; 
Jo  S  di  e  dirai  ke  jo  sui, 
Wace,  dc  l'islc  de  Cicrsui, 
Ki  est  en  mer  vers  Occident. 
Al  fieu||  dc  Noi  mendie  appcnt.U 
En  l'islc  dc  Geisui  fu  nez. 
A  Caen  fu  petis  portez, 
Ilocc**  fu  a  lctics  mis, 
Puis  fu  lunges  cn  France  apris. 
Quand  de  France  jo  rcpairai, -(••)• 
A  Caen  lunges  conversai ;  j  j 
De  liomanz  fere  m'entrcmis, 
Unit     en  ecris  et  mult  cn  lis. 
Par  Den  a'ie||||  i  par  li  Rei 
Altre  1111  fors  li  servir  ne  dei. 
Me  fut  donnec,  Dcx  li  rende, 
A  F-aicues  une  provende  ;  *** 
Del  rei  Henri  segund  vos  di. 
Nevou  Henri,  pere  Henri." 


[f  Qui  dit  ecla.] 
[1  llistuirc] 


Fief.    U  Apparticnt.] 


[** 

[ft  Je  revins.] 
[  j  j  Dcmcurai.] 

[ii  Iieaucoup.] 
[ilHAide.] 

[II H  Autre  excepte  lui.] 
[***  Prebende.] 


The  rhymed  chronicle  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  is  entitled 
'  Le  Roman  du  Kou  (Kollo)  et  des  Dues  de  Normandie,'  and  is  the  best 
known  of  the  writings  of  Wace;  it  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  monu- 
ment of  the  language  and  as  an  historical  document,  which,  though 
incorrect  in  some  of  its  details  and  sometimes  inexact  in  its  dates, 
presents  a  faithful  picture  of  society  during  that  period.  It  contains 
the  history  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  from  the  first  invasion  by 
Kollo  down  to  the  eighth  year  of  King  Henry  I.,  and  not  simply,  as 
Hallam  states,  the  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Hastings  and  conquest  of 
England  by  the  Normans.  The  first,  or  introductory  part,  is  written 
in  lines  of  eight  sylLables,  and  presents  us  with  the  history  of  the  first 
irruption  of  the  Normans  into  England  and  France.  The  second  part 
or  section  is  written  in  Alexandrine  Terse,  and  relates  the  principal 
events  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Rollo  ;  the  third,  in  the  same 
metre,  the  history  of  William  Longsword  and  his  son  Kichard,  the 
first  Duke  of  Normandy  of  that  name ;  in  the  fourth  part,  which  is 
alone  longer  than  the  three  preceding,  lie  resumes  the  eight-syllable 
measure,  and  presents  us  with  a  sequel  of  the  history  of  Richard,  and 
that  of  his  successors  to  the  year  1106.  The  whole  poem  contains 
exactly  16,547  versts.  He  generally  follows  Dudon  and  William  of 
Jumieges  as  his  guides  in  the  relation  of  historical  facts,  but  he  adds 
many  interesting  and  curious  details  which  he  reports  to  have  received 
from  hearsay. 

His  description  of  the  battle  of  Hastings  is  given  with  considerable 
minuteness  of  detail,  and  has  been  largely  drawn  upon  by  succeeding 
historians.  Among  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  English 
laboured,  Wace  says  that  they  could  not  fight  on  horseback,  nor 
shelter  themselves  under  a  buckler  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  they  directed  their  blows  against  the  enemy. 

The  other  chief  recognised  poem  of  Wace  is  '  Le  Brut  d'Angle- 
terre,'  a  work  which  preceded  his  'Roman  du  Rou.'  The  date  of  it  as 
ascertained  by  some  lines  near  the  end  of  the  poem  is  1155.  The 
principal  incidents  in  it  are  derived  from  a  Latin  translation,  by 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  of  a  poem  composed  in  the  dialect  of  Lower 
Brittany.  The  subject  of  it  is  a  certain  Brutus,  who  is  imagined  to 
have  been  the  great-grandson  of  .(Eneas,  and  who  ruled  over  Great 
Britain.  It  contains  nearly  eighteen  hundred  lines,  in  the  same  metre 
as  those  above  quoted,  and  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  work  containing  the  origin  of  Arthur's  round  table,  his  knights, 
and  tournaments.  [.Arthur.] 

The  next  authentic  work  of  Wace  is  styled  '  La  Chronique  ascen- 
dantedes  Dues  de  Normandie:'  it  commences  with  Henry  II.  and 


goes  back  to  Rollo.  It  is  a  short  poem  of  only  three  hundred  and 
fourteen  Alexandrine  verses,  and  is  published  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  '  Mcmoires  de  la  Socidtd  des  Antiquaires  de  la  Normandie,'  p.  144. 
It  must  have  been  written  later  than  1173,  as  it  makes  mention  of  the 
troubles  excited  in  Normandy  during  that  year  by  the  revolt  of  the 
sons  of  Henry  II.  against  their  father. 

The  other  two  remaining  poems  of  Wace  possess  less  interest,  and 
are  not  bo  generally  known.  The  first  of  them  is  entitled  'L'Esta- 
blissement  de  la  Feate  de  la  Conception,  dicte  la  Feste  as  Normands;' 
the  second,  '  La  Vie  de  S.  Nicolas,'  of  which  Hickes  has  published 
several  extracts  in  his  '  Thesaurus  Litteratura;  Septentrionalis.' 

The  above-mentioned  works  are  the  only  oue3  which  have  been 
preserved,  and  on  their  authenticity  no  doubt  exists.  Two  other 
poems  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  '  Le  Roman  du  Chevalier  au  Lion,' 
and  '  Le  Roman  d'Alexandrie ; '  but,  though  they  arc  undoubtedly 
productions  of  the  12th  century,  they  are  now  generally  supposed  by 
the  best  critics  not  to  belong  to  Wace. 

The  manuscripts  of  his  poems  are  very  numerous;  there  are  com- 
plete manuscripts  of  the  'Roman  du  Rou'  both  at  tho  Royal  Library 
of  Paris,  No.  7567,  and  at  the  library  of  the  Arsenal;  that  in  the 
Royal  Library  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  14th  century. 
The  most  ancient  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  was  probably  written 
in  the  first  years  of  the  13th  century ;  it  contains  however  only  the 
fourth  part  of  the  '  Roman  du  Rou.' 

There  is  a  valuable  essay  on  tho  manuscripts  of  the  'Roman  du 
Kou  '  by  M.  tie  Brequigny,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  '  Notices  des 
MSS.  de  la  Bibliotheque  Royale.' 

In  1827,  there  was  published  at  Rouen  a  remarkably  fine  edition  of 
the  'Roman  du  Rou,'  in  two  octavo  volumes,  with  very  valuublo 
notes,  by  M.  Frederic  Pluquet,  who  had  devoted  several  years  to  the 
task  of  collating  the  text  of  the  various  manuscripts  in  existence. 
That  portion  of  Pluquet's  text  which  relates  to  the  conquest  of 
England,  was  re-published,  with  a1  translation  by  Sir  A.  Malet,  in  1860. 

The  student  may  consult : — 1.  Capefigue,  '  Essai  sur  les  Invasions 
Maritimes  des  Normands  dans  les  Gaules,'T.823  ;  2.  Depping,  'Histoire 
des  Expeditions  Maritimes  des  Normands,'  1826;  3.  Wheatou, '  History 
of  the  Northmen,'  London,  1831.  In  these  two  works  there  arc 
copious  and  interesting  extracts  from  the  1  Roman  du  Rou ; '  Depping 
particularly  has  very  justly  appreciated  the  value  of  Wace  as  a  poet 
and  an  historian.  4.  Pluquet,  '  Notice  6ur  la  Vie  et  les  Ecrits  de 
Robert  Wace,  suivie  de  Citations  extraites  de  ees  Ouvrages,'  Rouen, 
1824.  S.  Hardy,  '  Desc.  Catalogue  of  Materials  relating  to  the  Hist, 
of  Great  Britain,'  ii.  428-37.  Roquefort,  "Glo^saire  de  la  Langue  Ro- 
mane.'  Paris,  2  vols.  1 808.  will  be  found  useful  to  the  readers  of  Wace. 

WACHTER,  JOHN  GEORGE,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  arclnco- 
logist,  was  born  at  Memmingen  in  Suabia,  in  1673-  He  studied  classical, 
oriental,  and  modern  languages,  and  became  early  known  for  his 
learning  ;  he  was  also  thoroughly  acquainted  with  numismatics.  Com- 
bining great  sagacity  and  a  sound  judgment  with  an  extensive  stock  of 
knowledge,  he  was  able  to  produce  works,  some  of  which  are  still  among 
the  best  of  their  kin  I.  For  some  time  he  was  employed  in  tho 
Museum  of  Antiquities  in  Berlin,  and  was  chosen  member  of  thi 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  that  city.  However,  the  first  kings  of 
Prussia,  Frederic  I.  and  William  I.,  showed  little  disposition  to  promote 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  Wachter  left  Prussia  for  Leipzig,  where  he 
was  appointed  first  librarian  and  director  of  the  Museum  of  Anti- 
quities. He  died  in  1757.  His  principal  works  are: — 1,  'Glossarii 
Germanici,  &c.  Specimen  ex  ampliore  Farragine  decerptum,'  Leipzig, 
8vo,  1727:  this  work  was  the  forerunner  of,  2, '  Glossarium  Germanicum, 
continens  Origines  et  Antiquitates  totius  Lingual  Germanicae,'  Leipzig, 
2  vols,  fol.,  1736-37.  This  is  bis  principal  work,  and  is  still  considered 
a  standard  book.  Wachter  understood  all  the  dialects  of  the  High 
and  Low  German  languages,  and  he  had  also  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  Persian  language,  which  enabled  him  to  establish  the  meaning 
and  etymology  of  a  great  number  of  words.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  founders  of  the  school  of  comparative  grammar.  3, 
'  Archseologia  Numaria,'  &c,  in  '  Nova  Acta  Eruditorum,'  and  sepa- 
rately, Leipzig,  4to,  1740.  The  chief  object  of  this  work  was  the 
explanation  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  study  of  numis- 
matics. In  the  last  chapter  the  author  discusses  several  passages  of 
Pliny  ('Hist.  Nat.')," concerning  coins,  and  although  these  passages  had 
already  been  illustrated  by  eminent  men,  such  as  Father  Hardouin 
and  others,  the  results  of  Wachter  were  much  more  satisfactory. 
4,  '  Natural  et  Scriptural  Concordia,  Commentario  de  Literi3  ac  Nume- 
ris  Primsevis  illustrata  et  Tabulis  ^Eneis  depicta,'  Leipzig,  4to,  1752, 
without  the  author's  name.  Besides  these  and  other  works  on  similar 
subjects,  Wachter  wrote  a  great  number  of  valuable  memoirs  for  the 
'Miscellanea  Berolinensia' (first  series)  and  the  '  Nova  Acta  Erudito- 
rum,' such  as  '  Tyrannus  in  Veteri  Gemma  monstroso  et  portentoso 
emblemate  reprasentatus ;'  '  De  Alphabeto  Natural  et  Literarum  non 
Naturalium  a  Naturalibus  Origine  Aniraadversiones;'  'Ad  Disserta- 
tionem  Eruditam  Viri  Clarissimi  Swentoni  de  Lingua  Etruria?,  &c. 
Annotatiuncula,'  &c.  In  his  last  will  Wachter  left  the  manuscript  of 
his  great  Glossary,  which  he  had  enriched  with  notes  and  numerous 
additions,  to  the  library  of  his  native  town,  Memmingen,  where  it  i* 
still  kept.  Other  valuable  linguistic  dissertations  in  manuscript  are  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Dresden. 

WADDING,  LUKE,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  great  learning  and 
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ability,  was  born  at  Wnterford,  in  Ireland,  October  16th,  1588.  Having 
been  sent  abroad  in  hia  fifteenth  year  to  complete  Iiih  education  for 
the  ecclesiastical  profession,  he  first  spent  six  mouths  at  an  Irish 
seminary  belonging  to  the  Jesuits  at  Lisbon;  and  then,  having  joiucd 
the  order  of  tho  Franciscans  in  1G05,  ho  continued  his  (studies  in  their 
convents  at  Liria,  at  Lisbon,  and  at  Ooimbra.  On  taking  priest's  orders 
he  wont  to  Salamanca,  and.  aftor  rcsidiug  for  some  time  in  that  univer- 
sity, was  made  superintendent  of  the  students  and  lecturer  in  divinity. 
In  theso  offices  he  acquitted  himself  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
heads  of  his  order,  that,  in  1618,  when  Anthony-a-Trejo,  the  vicar- 
general  of  the  Franciscans,  was  promoted  to  tho  bishopric  of  Carta- 
gena, and  was  sent  as  legate  from  Philip  III.  of  Spain  to  Pope  Paul  V. 
for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  which  divided  tho  Romish  Church 
about  the  immaculate  conception  of  tht;  Virgin  Mary,  he  took  Wadding 
with  him  to  Rome  as  chaplain  to  the  embassy,  an  appointment  of 
distinction  and  iulluence,  which  was  coveted  by  tho  most  eminent 
members  of  the  order.  Wadding  did  not  spend  his  time  in  idleness 
while  holding  this  office :  the  result  of  his  researches  in  the  libraries 
not  only  of  Rome,  but  of  Assisi,  Perugia,  Naples,  and  many  other 
cities,  was  the  publication  at  Louvain,  in  1624,  of  a  history  of  the 
embassy,  in  a  folio  volumo,  entitled  '  Legatio  Philippi  HI.  et  IV., 
Hispauia)  Regum,  ad  Sanctissimos  DD.  Paulum  V.  et  Uregorium  XV. 
et  LIrbanum  VIII.,  pro  definienda  Controversia  Conceptionis  B.  Maria) 
Virginia ;  per  illustrissimum  Anthonium-a-Trejo.'  He  had  also,  before 
this  great  work  appeared,  written  three  pamphlets  on  the  point  in 
controversy;  and  although,  after  the  bishop  of  Cartagena  returned  to 
Spain,  the  whole  weight  of  the  uegociation,  made  over  nominally  to 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  tho  duke  of  Albuquerque,  rested  upon  his 
shoulders,  he  found  leisure  to  carry  through  tho  press,  and  to  write  a 
learned  introduction  to,  the  great  Hebrew  Concordance  of  Marius  de 
Calasio,  which  accordingly  appeared  at  Rome,  in  4  vols,  folio,  in  1621. 
De  Calasio  had  died  at  Rome  aftor  completing  his  manuscript,  and 
the  funds  for  printing  tho  work  were  obtained  on  the  application  of 
Wadding  from  Paul  V.  and  Beniguus-a-Qeuua,  the  general  of  the 
Franciscans.  A  second  and  superior  edition  of  this  Concordance  was 
published  at  London,  in  4  vols,  folio,  in  1747  and  following  years, 
uuder  the  care  of  the  Rev.  William  Romaine.  Wadding  also  prepared 
an  edition  of  certain  writings  of  St.  Francis  from  manuscripts  in  the 
libraries  at  Rome,  which  was  brought  out  at  Antwerp  in  1623,  under 
the  title  of  '  Sancti  Francisci  Libri  Tres.'  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
at  Rome,  where,  in  1625,  he  founded  the  college  of  St.  Isidore,  for  the 
education  of  Irish  students  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  where  he  was 
also  instrumental  in  procuring  the  establishment  and  endowment  of 
various  other  institutions  for  the  advancement  of  theological  learning. 
From  1630  to  1634  he  held  the  appointment  of  procurator  for  the 
Franciscans  at  Rome  ;  and  in  1645  he  was  appointed  vice-commissary 
of  his  order,  but  resigned  that  dignity  in  1648.  Of  several  other 
works  which  he  edited,  the  most  important  is  a  complete  collection  of 
the  writings  of  Duns  Scotus,  which  appeared  at  Lyon  in  12  vols,  folio, 
in  1639,  now  of  great  rarity.  Of  his  original  works  the  greatest  is  his 
'Annates  Miuorum,  sen  Historia  Trium  Ordinum  a  S.  Francisco  iusti- 
tutorum,'  which  was  printed  iu  8  vols,  folio,  the  first  seven  at  Lyon,  in 
1617  and  following  years,  the  eighth  at  Rome  in  1654.  There  is  a 
second  and  improved  edition  of  this  work,  brought  out  under  the  care 
of  Jcseph  Maria  Fouseca,  in  19  vols,  folio,  at  Rome,  1731-1744  ;  and  a 
Supplement  to  this  was  published  iu  one  volume,  folio,  at  Home,  in 
1806,  a  posthumous  work  of  a  Franciscan  named  Joannes  Hyacinthus 
Sbaralea.  Wadding  also  published  at  Rome,  in  1  vol.  folio,  in  1650,  a 
valuable  bibliographical  history  of  the  Franciscans,  under  the  title  of 
'  Scriptores  Ordinis  Minorum.'  To  this  a  supplement  was  published, 
at  Salamauca,  in  1  vol.  4to,  in  1728,  by  Friar  Joannes  a  Divo  Antonio. 
Wadding,  after  declining  the  offer  of  a  cardinal's  hat,  died  at  Rome, 
November  18th,  1657. 

WADSTROEM,  CARL  BERNS,  was  born  at  Stockholm,  in  the  year 
1746.  He  entered  the  Swedish  service  as  an  engineer.  His  acquire- 
ments in  mineralogy  and  mechanics  procured  for  him  (1767-8)  the 
direction  of  the  works  at  Trolhjetta  on  the  Wener  canal.  In  1769 
he  wa3  appointed  superintendent  of  the  copper-mines  at  Atvedaberg. 
He  was  subsequently  promoted  to  be  chief  director  of  the  Royal 
Assay  and  Refining  Office,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  king. 

While  thus  steadily  advancing  in  his  professional  career,  Wadstroem 
fouud  leisure  at  intervals  to  visit  many  parts  of  Europe.  He  had  con- 
tracted a  prejudice  against  commerce  and  commercial  men ;  his 
enthusiastic  and  imaginative  turn  of  mind  had  adopted  many  of  the 
views  of  Raynal  and  Kousseau  ;  it  is  also  alleged — with  what  degree 
of  truth  is  uncertain — that  the  tenets  of  Swedenborg  had  made  some 
impression  upon  Wadstroem.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  conceived,  about 
the  beginning  of  17S7,  the  idea  of  a  journey  into  tho  interior  of 
Africa.  The  botanist  Sparrman  and  the  mineralogist  Arrhenius  were 
persuaded  to  accompany  him  ;  and  Gustavus  III.  advanced  funds  for 
the  expedition.  M.  de  Stiiel,  Swedish  minister  at  Paris,  entered 
zealously  into  the  project,  and  mainly  through  his  instrumental  ity,  a 
free  passage  in  a  French  ship  from  Havre  to  Senegal  was  obtained 
for  the  three  associates.  They  sailed  in  August  1787.  After  their 
arrival  at  Senegal  they  made  several  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of 
St.  Louis,  but  finding  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  advance  into 
the  interior  insurmountable,  they  repaired  to  the  English  settlement 
at  Sierra  Leone,  in  hopes  of  finding  there  the  means  of  their  carrying 
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their  intentions  into  effect.  Here  again  they  were  disappointed,  and 
they  left  tho  colony  for  England  towards  the  close  of  1788. 

Tho  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  wag  anxiously  dis- 
cussed at  the  moment  of  their  arrival.  WVistrocin  had  visited  London 
two  years  earlier,  and  contracted  some  acquaintances.  As  m>ou  an  it 
was  known  that  ho  and  his  companion  Sparnnaun  were  just  returned 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  they  were  invited  to  give  evidence-,  in  tho 
first  place,  before  the  privy  council,  and  afterwards  before  a  com- 
mittee of  tho  House  of  Commons.  Wadstroem  now  Bet  himself  for  the 
first  time  to  study  the  slave  question  with  earnestness  and  attention. 
As  might  have  been  anticipated  from  his  turn  of  mind,  the  inquiry 
terminated  in  his  becoming  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  views  of  Clark- 
son,  Granville  Sharpe,  and  Wilberforce.  In  tho  course  of  tho  year 
1789  he  published  a  pamphlet  iutended  to  promote  the  views  of  tho 
slave-trade  abolitionists,  '  Observations  on  the  Slave  Trade,  and  a 
Description  of  somo  part  of  the  Coast  of  Guinea  during  a  Voyage  made 
in  1787  and  1788,  in  company  with  Dr.  A  Sparrman  and  Captain  Arrhe- 
nius.' From  an  advertisement  at  the  end,  we  learn  that  the  author 
had  already  given  to  the  world  '  Two  Views  of  the  Coast  of  Guinea, 
with  separate  Descriptions,  embellished  with  four  small  prints;'  and 
from  an  incidental  remark  in  the  body  of  the  pamphlet  we  learn 
that  he  contemplated  publishing  the  whole  of  his  voyage.  This  latter 
undertaking  was  never  realised. 

In  his  '  Observations  on  the  Slave  Trade,'  the  idea  of  establishing 
colonies  on  tho  west  coast  of  Africa  as  a  means  of  civili-ing  the  natives 
and  ultimately  destroying  tho  slave-trade,  appears  to  have  been  thrown 
out  for  the  first  time.  The  hint  was  acted  upon,  and  to  it  we  are 
indebted  for  the  British  settlement  at  Sierra  Leone  (on  its  present 
footing),  and  for  that  on  the  island  of  Bulama.  To  the  discussions 
which  arose  iu  the  course  of  realising  the  project  we  are  in  all 
probability  indebted  for  'An  E-say  on  Colonisation,  particularly 
applied  to  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa,  with  some  free  Thoughts  on 
Colonisation  and  Commerce ;  also  brief  Descriptions' of  the  Colonies 
already  formed  or  contemplated  in  Africa,  including  tho-e  of  Sierra 
Leone  and  Bulama.'  The  first  part  of  this  work  appeared  in  1794, 
the  second  part  early  in  1795.  The  book  is  not  without  tigns  of 
talent;  it  bears  ample  traces  of  enthusiastic  benevolence,  but  its 
views  are  crude  in  the  last  degree. 

The  devastation  of  Sierra  Leone  by  a  French  squadron  (1794) 
appears  to  have  supplied  the  inducement  which  carried  Wadstroem  to 
Paris  in  1795.  He  memorialised  the  Directory  and  the  legislative 
body  in  that  year,  urging  an  agreement  between  France  and  England 
to  recognise  in  future  Sierra  Leone,  Bulama,  and  many  similar  settle- 
ments that  might  be  made  in  Africa  as  neutral  territories.  In  1796 
Wadstroem  induced  his  old  friend  De  Stiiel  to  strengthen  his  represen- 
tations by  a  letter  to  Lacroix,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  Their 
united  representations  were  fruitless.  The  accession  of  Talleyrand  to 
office,  whose  predilection  for  colonising  was  known,  appears  to  have 
stimulated  Wadstroem  to  another  effort.  In  1793  he  published  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Bulama,  appended  to  it 
De  Stliel's  letter,  and  one  from  Afzelius,  a  Swedish  naturalist,  who  had 
been  in  Sierra  Leone  at  the  time  the  colony  was  attacked  by  the  French; 
and  also  an  abstract  of  his  own  essay  on  colonisation,  and  dedicated  the 
whole  to  the  minister.  The  only  effect  of  this  publication  appears  to 
have  been  the  exciting  the  Chief  Consul's  curiosity  to  see  Wadstro3tu'a 
essay.  The  interruption  of  all  communication  with  England  rendered 
it  impossible  to  procure  his  book  from  this  country,  and  Wadstroem 
had  the  gratification  (to  him  it  was  a  gratification,  for  he  admired 
Bonaparte)  of  presenting  to  the  French  ruler  the  only  copy  in  France. 
Wadstroem  did  not  long  survive  this  incident;  he  died  of  a  pulmonary 
consumption  in  the  spring  of  1799.  His  only  publications  are  tho 
works  mentioned  above. 

WAEL,  or  WAAL,  CORNE'LIUS  DE,  a  clever  battle-painter,  born 
at  Antwerp,  iu  1591.  He  was  the  son  and  pupil  of  John  de  Wael,  a  good 
figure-painter.  Cornelius  went  with  his  brother  Lucas,  a  landscape- 
painter,  to  Genoa,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  only  a  short  timo 
there,  and  then  of  visiting  Rome  to  prosecute  his  studies.  Some  of  his 
pieces  however  being  very  much  admired  in  Genoa,  he  was  induced  to 
remain  there,  aud  he  found  employment  for  sixteen  years.  He 
painted  pictures  of  various  descriptions,  but  he  excelled  chiefly  in  laud 
and  sea  fights,  in  which  he  always  introduced  a  great  many  very 
excellent  figures  of  a  small  size.  De  Wael  at  last  visited  Pome,  but 
found  the  climate  disagree  with  him,  and  he  returned  to  Genoa  altera 
year.  He  was  induced  however  to  try  a  second  visit;  and  after  return- 
ing a  second  time  to  Genoa  for  a  short  period,  he  went  a  third  time  to 
Rome,  where,  says  Soprani,  he  died  a  few  day3  after  his  arrival,  iu 
1662.  His  best  pieces,  says  Houbraken,  were  painted  for  Philip  III. 
of  Spain,  and  for  the  Duke  of  Aarschot.  Cornelius  de  Wael  etched 
many  good  plates  after  his  own  desigDS. 

Lucas  de  Wael  was  born  likewise  at  Antwerp,  in  1591.  After  he 
had  received  some  instruction  from  his  father,  he  studied  with  John 
Breugel,  and  painted  many  pictures  in  his  style.  Lucas  lived  in  Italy 
with  his  brother,  and  painted  in  Genoa  many  excellent  landscapes 
both  in  fresco  and  in  oil.  Lucas  returned  to  Antwerp  about  1660; 
when  he  died,  Houbraken  has  not  mentioned.  Pilkington's  'Dictionary 1 
(ed.  1829)  gives  1676  as  the  date  of  his  death. 

WAGENSEIL,  JOHN  CHRISTOPHER,  a  learned  German,  whose 
reputation  however  was  much  greater  than  his  real  merit.    He  was 
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born  at  Niirnberg,  in  1 6:13,  and  educated  in  Sweden  :  he  finished  his 
academical  studies  at  Rostock  and  Greifswald.  Gifted  with  a  pro- 
digious memory,  he  made  himself  a  name  by  showing  what  he  had 
learned.  In  1 G57  he  accompanied  some  young  German  noblemen  as 
tutor,  on  a  tour  through  Western  Europe;  the  party  remained  six 
years  abroad.  During  their  stay  in  Italy  Wagenseil  was  chosen  mem- 
ber of  the  Academies  of  Literature  and  Sciences  of  Padua  and  Turin, 
and  in  Turin  he  discovered,  in  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  the  celebrated  Table  of  Isis,  which  was  formerly  in  possession 
of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  from  whose  library  it  unaccountably  dis- 
appeared iD  1630.  The  faculty  of  law  at  Orleans  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Law  ;  and  Colbert,  according  to  the  system  of 
bribery  then  adopted  by  France  with  respect  to  German  philosophers 
aud  scholars  of  reputation,  gave  him  a  pension  of  1500  livres,  in  order 
that  he  might  "blow  the  trumpet  of  glory  for  King  Louis  XIV.  in 
Spain,"  whither  VVagenseil  and  his  pupils  were  going.  In  1667 
Wagenseil  became  professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Altdorf ; 
he  also  lectured  on  canon  law  and  Oriental  languages  :  he  knew 
Hebrew  well.  In  1673  the  professorship  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Leyden  was  offered  to  him,  but  ho  declined  it.  In  1676  he  was 
appointed  chief  tutor  of  the  young  counts  palatine.  He  died  in  1705. 
His  daughter  Helena  Sibylla,  married  to  Professor  Mollern,  was 
renowned  for  her  learning,  aud  was  chosen  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Padua.  Wagenseil  published  a  great  number  of  works  and  treatises 
on  very  different  subjects.  The  principal  are: — 1,  *  Sota :  hoc  est, 
Liber  Mischuicus  de  Uxore  Adulterii  suspecta,'  4to,  Altdorf,  1074  ;  a 
large  volume,  containing  the  Hebrew  text  and  a  Latin  translation  of 
the  Mishna  and  Ghemara :  tha  author's  notes  are  much  esteemed  by 
Hebrew  scholars.  2,  '  Tela  Ignea  Satauoe :  hoc  est,  Arcani  et  Hor- 
ribiles  Judieorum  ad  versus  Christum  Deum  et  Christiauam  Religionem 
'AvetcSoToi,'  2  vols.  4to,  Altdorf,  16S1.  This  is  a  collection  of  the  prin- 
cipal works  written  by  Jews  against  the  Christian  faith,  with  a  Latin 
translation  of  Wagenseil,  who  refutes  the  Jews  in  his  notes.  3,  '  De 
lie  Monetali  Veterum  Romanorum  Dissertatio,'  12mo,  Altdorf,  1691. 
4,  'De  Ceua  Trimalcionis  nuper  sub  Petronii  Nomine  vulgata  Disser- 
tatioues  H.  Valesii  et  J.  C.  Wag-nseilii,'  8vo,  Paris,  1666.  5,  'Exerci- 
tationes  Varii  Argumenti,'  4to,  1719,  published  after  the  author's 
death  by  Roth-Scholtzius,  who  has  added  a  biography  of  Wagenseil. 
A  '  Vita  J.  C.  Wageuseilii,'  with  a  catalogue  of  his  works  and  an 
analytical  examination  of  them,  was  published  at  Niirnberg,  4to, 
1719. 

WAGER,  SIR  CHARLES,  ADMIRAL,  was  born  in  1666.  He  was 
appointed  captain  of  a  fireship  in  1692,  and  was  promoted  in  1697  to 
the  command  of  a  ship  of  war.  Having  been  sent  out  in  1707  to  the 
West  Indies  as  commodore,  in  May  17U8,  with  only  four  ships  of  war, 
he  attacked  seventeen  Spanish  galleons,  which  were  sailing  close  along 
shore  from  Carthagena  to  Porto  Bello  in  South  America.  The  battle 
began  at  sunset.  Soon  after  dark  the  Spanish  admiral's  ship  blew  up, 
and  the  cargo,  which  was  very  valuable,  was  entirely  lost.  About  two 
in  the  morning  the  rear-admiral  struck  his  colours.  The  vice-admiral 
escaped  in  a  shattered  condition,  and  some  of  the  other  galleons 
were  saved  by  running  them  behind  a  dangerous  shoal  off  Carthagena. 
More  property  was  lost  than  taken,  yet  Commodore  Wager's  share  of 
the  prize-money  was  said  to  have  amounted  to  100,0002.  For  his  con- 
duct in  this  action  he  was  knighted  by  Queen  Anne,  and  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  rear-admiraL 

Sir  Charles  Wager  afterwards  commanded  a  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean till  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  when  he  was  made  vice- 
admiral,  aud  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  1726  he  was  sent  with  a  squadron  to  the  Baltic,  to  keep  the 
Russians  in  check  and  to  support  the  Swedes  and  Danes,  and  com- 
pletely effected  the  objects  for  which  he  was  sent  out.  In  1731, 
having  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  admiral,  he  escorted  Don  Carlos, 
the  iufant  of  Spain,  to  Leghorn,  and  was  soon  afterwards  appointed 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

Sir  Charles  Wager  and  Lord  Sundon  had  been  the  representatives  of 
the  city  of  Westminster  in  the  parliament  which  terminated  in  1741, 
and  it  was  expected  that  they  would  have  been  triumphantly  re- 
elected ;  but  Admiral  Vernon  and  Mr.  Edwin  were  proposed  by  the 
opposition,  and  in  the  mean  time  Admiral  Wager  was  summoned  by 
the  king  to  convoy  him  to  Holland.  The  contest  was  severe,  and  the 
tumult  so  great  on  the  day  of  election,  that  Lord  Sundon  imprudently 
got  the  magistrates  to  sanction  the  calling  out  of  a  party  of  soldiers, 
aud  while  the  military  surrounded  the  hustings,  the  high-bailiff  returned 
Lord  Sundon  and  Sir  Charles  Wager  as  duly  elected.  The  return 
was  opposed  in  the  new  parliament,  the  new  members  were  unseated, 
the  magistrates  were  summoned  before  the  House  to  be  reprimanded, 
aud  a  resolution  was  passed  that  the  presence  of  armed  soldiers  at  an 
election  of  members  of  parliament  is  a  manifest  violation  of  the 
freedom  of  election,  and  an  open  defiance  of  the  laws  and  constitution. 

In  1742,  on  the  defeat  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  ministry,  Sir  Charles 
Wager  resigned  his  office  as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  which  he  had 
held  about  nine  years.  He  died  at  his  house  at  Chelsea,  June  4, 
1743,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Sir  Charles  Wager  had 
some  reputation  for  mathematical  and  physical  knowledge,  aud  had 
devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  ship  building.  In  private  life  he 
was  much  esteemed  ;  his  political  influence  was  considerable,  and  his 
character  as  a  publis  man  was  unblemished. 


WAGHORN',  LIEUT.  THOMAS,  R.N.,  was  born  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1800,  at  Chatham,  in  Kent.  He  entered  the  royal  navy  as 
a  midshipman,  November  10,  1812.  Before  he  had  quite  completed  his 
sixteenth  year  he  had  passed  in  navigation  for  a  lieutenant  before  the 
Royal  Naval  College,  at  Portsmouth.  He  was  paid  off  in  1817,  and 
after  serving  some  time  as  a  mate  in  a  free  trader  to  Calcutta,  was 
appointed  in  1819  to  the  Bengal  Pilot  Service,  in  wliich  he  remained 
till  1824.  He  then  volunteered  for  the  war  in  Arracan,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Matchless,  East  India  Company's 
cutter,  and  of  a  division  of  the  gunboats  connected  with  the  flotilla  aud 
army.  Ho  was  employed  in  much  service  by  laud  as  well  as  by  sea, 
was  in  five  engagements,  and  was  once  wounded  in  the  right  thigh. 
He  returned  to  Calcutta  in  1827,  aud  soon  afterwards  entered  into 
communication  with  the  government  authorities  there  with  respect  to 
a  project  which  he  had  conceived  of  communication  by  steamers 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  East  Indies.  Having  returned  to 
England  with  recommendations  from  some  of  the  chief  members  of 
the  Bengal  government,  he  immediately  began  to  advocate  in  London, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  other  large  towns,  as  he  had  previously  dono 
at  Madras,  Mauritius,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  great  project 
which  he  had  in  contemplation,  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  which 
he  applied  the  whole  force  of  his  energetic  mind  and  will.  Unfortu- 
nately the  chief  authorities  of  the  post-office,  as  well  as  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Ea3t  India  directors,  were  adverse  to  his  project.  But  in 
October  1829,  Lord  Ellenborough,  president  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  Mr.  Loch,  chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  engaged  him  to 
proceed  through  Egypt  to  Hindustan  with  despatches  for  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  governor  of  Bombay,  and  he  was  directed  to  join  the 
Enterprise  steamer  at  Suez  on  the  6th  of  December.  The  Enterprise 
however  having  broken  her  machinery  on  the  voyage  from  Calcutta  to 
Bombay,  was  not  there,  and  Mr.  Waghorn,  rather  than  return  to 
England  with  the  despatches,  sailed  down  the  Red  Sea  in  an  open 
boat,  without  chart  or  compass,  directing  his  course  by  the  sun  aud 
stars.  In  six  days  and  a  half  he  reached  Jiddah,  on  the  coast  of 
Arabia,  a  distance  of  028  miles,  whence  he  proceeded  by  ship  to 
Bombay.  This  journey  convinced  him  of  the  advantages  of  the  line 
of  communication  through  Egypt,  and  by  Suez  down  the  Red  Sea  to 
Bombay.  With  unabated  energy  aud  perseverance,  supported  only  by 
the  Bombay  Steam  Committee,  he  was  enabled  to  complete  the  over- 
land route  three  entire  years  before  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Britidi 
government.  He  accomplished  the  building  of  the  halting-places  aud 
the  establishment  of  the  hotels  on  the  desert  between  Cairo  and  Suez. 
He  supplied  carriages,  vans,  and  other  necessary  means  of  conveyance, 
and  also  placed  small  steamers  on  the  canal  of  Alexandria  and  on  the 
Nile,  as  well  as  suitable  Bteamers  on  the  Red  Sea.  From  1831  to  1834 
the  overland  mails  to  and  from  the  East  Indies  were  worked  by  him- 
self. In  1832  he  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  the 
advantages  which  would  result  to  that  country  from  the  formation  of  a 
railway  between  Cairo  and  Suez,  but  that  improvement  of  the  overland 
route  has  not  yet  been  undertaken.  He  attained  the  naval  rank  of 
lieuteuant  March  23,  1842,  after  which  he  retired  on  half-pay.  In  the 
winter  of  1847  Lieutenant  Waghorn  effected  a  saving  of  thirteen  days 
by  performing  the  journey  by  the  way  of  Trieste,  instead  of  through 
France,  and  he  also  explored  other  routes,  by  Genoa,  aud  through  the 
Papal  States,  taking  steamer  at  Ancoua.  The  prosecution  of  the 
Trieste  line  in  1846  involved  Lieutenant  Waghorn  in  pecuniary 
engagements,  from  which  the  sacrifice  of  his  entire  property  was 
insufficient  to  release  him.  A  short  time  before  his  death  a  pension 
was  granted  him  by  the  British  government,  of  which  he  lived  to 
receive  only  the  first  quarterly  payment.  He  died  January  7, 1850,  at 
Pentonville,  London,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  worn  out  by  a 
life  of  anxious  labour  and  exposure  to  inclemencies  of  weather  and 
climate.  A  small  pension  was  granted  by  the  British  government  to 
his  widow,  to  which  a  small  addition  was  made  by  the  East  India 
Company  from  a  fund  at  their  disposal. 

*  WAGNER,  RICHARD,  a  German  dramatic  composer  of  the 
present  day,  was  born  at  Leipzig  in  1813.  He  had  attained  an 
eminent  position  in  his  profession  at  Berlin ;  but,  haviug  been  in- 
volved in  the  political  disturbances  which  originated  in  the  year 
1848,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  Prussia,  and  has  sub- 
sequently resided  chiefly  at  Zurich.  He  passed  the  season  of  1855  in 
London,  having  been  engaged  as  conductor  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society.  Herr  Wagner  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author 
of  several  German  operas,  especially  '  Tannhauser '  and  '  Lochengrin,' 
both  of  which  have  acquired  considerable  popularity  in  Germany, 
though  they  are  unknown  to  the  English  public,  only  a  few  fragments 
of  his  compositions  having  ever  been  performed  in  this  country.  In 
Germany,  his  character  as  an  artist  is  a  disputed  question.  By  some 
critics  he  is  extolled  as  a  great  musical  reformer,  who  has  thrown 
aside  the  established  forms  and  conventionalities  of  the  art,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  entirely  new  style,  founded  on  true  aesthetic  prin- 
ciples. By  others,  however — and  they  appear  to  form  the  majority — 
his  music  is  characterised  as  obscure  and  fantastic,  destitute  of  melody 
and  symmetry  of  form,  and  full  of  crude  and  discordant  combinations. 
He  has  himself  expounded,  in  some  literary  essays,  the  principles 
which  his  compositions  are  desigued  to  illustrate,  but  these  writings 
are  tinged  with  the  mysticism  which  prevails  in  German  philosophy 
aud  which  often  renders  it  so  incomprehensible  to  the  English  in- 
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tnllect.  Wagner  himself  designates  his  music  as  "the  Music  of  the 
Future :"  whether  it  will  really  be  adopted  by  "  the,  Future,"  or 
■whether  it  will  pass  away,  among  other  dreams  of  misdirected  genius, 
time  only  can  show. 

WAHllAi;,  'ABDU-L-,  a  Mohammedan  sheikh,  who  nourished  in  the 
12th  century  of  the  Hejira,  the  18th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
the  founder  of  the  WAHABEES,  or  WaHHa'BI's,  a  Mohammedan  sect 
iu  Arabia.  The  origin  of  this  sect  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
following  circumstances.  When  Sultan  .Selim  I.  had  conquered  Egypt 
and  deposed  the  last  kalif  of  Cairo,  Al-muta-wakkel  in  A.H.  022  (a.d. 
1517),  he  was  acknowledged  as  successor  of  the  kalifs  by  Berekiat,  the 
grand  shcrif  of  Mecca,  who  presented  him  with  the  keys  of  the  Ka'bah. 
From  this  time  the  sultans  of  the  Osmaulis  were  the  protectors  of  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  though  only  recognised  as  such  by  the  Sunnites; 
they  were  the  guardians  of  the  holy  cities,  Mecca  and  Medina;  and 
they  had  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  protecting  the  numerous  cara- 
vans of  hojis,  or  pilgrims,  which  annually  travel  to  Mecca.  A  Turkish 
pasha  resided  at  Jidda,  and  sometimes  also  at  Mocha,  and  while  the 
fertile  provinces  of  Hejaz  and  Yemen  in  Western  Arabia  seemed  to 
obey  tho  Sultan,  the  pashas  of  Baghddd  and  Basrah  made  frequent 
attempts  to  establish  the  Turkish  authority  in  the  proviuce  of  El- 
Hassa  in  Eastern  Arabia.  The  Mohammedan  religion  had  generally 
departed  from  its  primitive  purity,  and  was  particularly  corrupted 
among  the  Turks.  The  Mohammedans  had  introduced  novelties  iuto 
their  religion,  which  were  rather  calculated  to  please  the  senses,  and 
which  found  favour  among  people  who  have  always  loved  to  follow  the 
bent  of  their  imagination.  Mohammed  gradually  received  honours 
like  God  himself ;  virtuous  men  became  saints,  and  the  miracles  they 
were  said  to  have  performed  were  eagerly  believed  by  the  people ; 
many  austere  rules  of  the  Korrfn  were  forgotten  or  left  to  the  extra- 
vagances "  of  a  few  derwishes  and  fakirs  ;"  and  the  places  of  worship 
were  adorned  by  the  princes  anil  the  rich  with  the  arts  and  luxuries 
of  the  East,  while  the  poorer  Mohammedans  indulged  their  passion  for 
religious  buildings  by  erecting  a  rude  tomb  to  some  unknown  saint, 
surmounted  by  a  cupola  of  painted  brick-work.  To  this  we  must  add 
that  the  Koran  ceased  to  be  the  sole  source  of  religious  knowledge, 
and  that  traditions  concerning  Mohammed  were  considered  by  his 
disciples  as  pure  and  trustworthy  as  the  Koran  itself.  Although  the 
Arabs  had  deviated  from  the  rule  of  the  Koran,  there  was  a  striking 
difference  between  them  and  the  Turks.  The  Turks  used  opium  and 
wine;  not  satisfied  with  polygamy,  they  indulged  in  various  licentious 
practices,  which  are  strictly  prohibited  by  the  Koran,  and  more  than 
once  holy  hajis  of  the  Turkish  caravans  had  polluted  the  sacred  cities 
with  their  scandalous  conduct.  The  caravans  especially,  those  congre- 
gations of  pious  men  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  performing  one  of 
the  most  sacred  duties  of  their  faith,  presented  a  revolting  aspect  to 
the  simple  and  uncorrupted  believers  among  the  Beduins  of  the  desert. 
Their  leaders  gave  full  licence  to  debauchery,  and  although  it  was  gene- 
rally their  riches  which  tempted  the  Beduins,  and  excited  them  to  pre- 
datory attacks,  it  often  happened  that  the  Son  of  the  Desert  unsheathed 
his  sword,  indignant  at  the  pride  and  vices  of  men  who,  from  the 
moment  they  reached  Mecca,  proudly  assumed  the  holy  title  of  'haji.' 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Islam,  when,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  a  Mohammedan  sheikh  conceived  the  project  of  reforming 
the  religion  of  Mohammed,  and  restoring  it  to  its  primitive  purity. 

This  sheikh  was  'Abdu-l-Wahhab  ('the  servant  of  Him  who  gives 
(us)  every  thing'),  who,  according  to  Burckhardt,  was  born  at  El- 
Hauta,  a  village  five  or  six  days'  journey  south  of  Der'aiyeh,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Nejd,  on  the  road  from  this  town  to  the 
district  called  Wddi  Dowasir.  In  the  life  of  'Abdu-l-Wahhdb,  in 
the  '  Universal  Biographical  Dictionary,'  his  birth-place  is  called  'Al- 
Aynah,  in  Nejd ;  and  in  the  '  Annals  of  the  Turkish  Empire,'  by  Izi, 
Constantinople  and  Skutari,  ah.  1198  (a.d.  1784),  p.  207,  in  fine,  it  is 
called  Aiyineh,  which  seems  to  be  El  Ayeyneh,  near  Der'aiyeh.  Scott 
Waring  calls  it  Ujunu,  a  bad  orthography  for  Ajana.  'Abu-l-Wahbab 
was  born  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  of  the  Hejira,  which 
•orresponds  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century  of  our  era.  His  father 
was  the  sheikh  or  chief  of  the  Beni  Wahhdb,  a  branch  of  the  great 
tribe  of  Temim,  which  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  Nejd.  'Abdu-1- 
Wahhdb  received  his  education  in  the  schools  of  Basrah,  where  he 
studied  divinity.  He  made  the  usual  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  aud 
Medina,  and  he  lived  several  years  at  Damascus,  where  he  had  frequent 
disputations  with  the  divines  on  religion,  but  as  he  displayed  great 
zeal  in  the  abolition  of  abuses,  his  doctrine  was  considered  as  schis- 
matic, and  being  exposed  to  persecutions,  he  fled  to  Mosul.  After 
some  time  he  returned  to  Arabia,  but  the  doctrines  which  he  preached 
to  the  natives,  and  his  violent  attacks  on  Turkish  tyranny  and  vice, 
became  eo  many  causes  for  new  persecutions,  and  he  led  a  wandering 
life  till  he  settled  at  Der'aiyeh,  the  residence  of  the  Sheikh  Moham- 
med Ibn  Sa'ud.  This  intelligent  chief  listened  to  the  words  of  the 
reformer.  He  became  his  disciple ;  he  married  his  daughter ;  and 
soon  drew  his  sword  to  propagate  the  new  doctrine  among  the  tribes 
of  Arabia.  Mohammed  Ibn  Sa'ud  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
powerful  empire  on  theocratical  principles,  of  which  his  descendants 
remained  masters  for  nearly  a  century. 

When  Sa'ud,  tho  grandson  of  Mohammed  Ibn  Sa'ud,  conquered 
Mecca,  he  ordered  a  kind  of  confession  of  faith  to  be  published,  the 
substance  of  which  i3  as  follows  :— 
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'Abdu  lWahhaVs  doctrine  teaches  the  salvation  of  mankind.  It  in 
divided  into  three  parts:  I.,  the  knowledge  of  God  ;  II.,  the  knowledge 
of  religion  ;  III.,  the  knowledge  of  tho  prophet.  In  tho  first  part,  Col, 
it  is  said,  is  one  Almighty,  and  we  acquire  the  knowledge  of  hun  by 
adoring  him.  The  second  part,  knowledge  of  religion,  is  threefold, 
and  contains — 1,  The  islam,  or  resignation  to  the  will  of  God;  2, 
faith;  3,  good  works.  The  Jslilm  contains  live  things:  1,  The  belief 
that  there  is  only  one  God,  and  that  Mohammed  is  his  prophet;  2, 
tho  five  daily  prayers  ;  3,  alms,  one-fifth  of  the  annual  income ;  4, 
fasts  during  the  month  of  Ramazan;  5,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Tho 
faith  contains  six  things,  viz. : — 1,  The  belief  in  God ;  2,  in  his  angels ; 
3,  in  his  Holy  Scripture ;  4,  in  his  prophets ;  5,  in  his  divine  and 
perfect  qualities ;  G,  in  the  day  of  judgment.  Good  works  aro  only 
the  consequence  of  the  rule  that  we  should  adore  God  as  if  he  were 
present  to  our  eyes  ;  and  though  we  cannot  see  him,  we  must  know 
that  he  sees  us.  The  knowledge  of  the  prophet,  which  is  the  most 
important  part  of  Wahbabism,  is  based  on  very  positive  principles. 
Mohammed,  tho  prophet,  was  a  mortal,  like  all  other  men,  and  ho 
preached  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  not  for  one  only,  the 
Arabs;  no  religion  is  perfect  and  true  in  all  its  parts  except  his,  and 
after  him  no  other  prophet  will  come;  Moses  and  Jesus  were  virtuous 
men,  though  inferior  to  Mohammed,  notwithstanding  he  was  not  of 
divine  nature.  Those  who  do  not  fulfil  their  religious  duties  are  to  be 
severely  punished.  The  reformed  religion  shall  be  propagated  with  the 
sword,  aud  all  those  who  refuse  to  adopt  it  are  to  be  exterminated. 

'Abdu-l-Wahhdb  not  only  forbade  the  adoration  of  Mohammed  and 
of  saints,  but  he  also  ordered  their  splendid  tombs  to  be  destroyed, 
and  he  declared  tradition  to  be  an  impure  source.  He  made  several 
other  prohibitions  concerning  social  aud  religious  abuses,  such  as  tho 
habit  of  using  wine,  opium,  and  tobacco,  the  use  of  the  rosary  for 
prayers,  and  ho  preached  strongly  against  those  unnatural  practices 
which  were  and  are  still  so  frequent  among  the  Turks. 

The  doctrine  of  'Abdu-l-Wahhilb  was  no  new  religion :  it  was 
Mohammedanism  reduced  to  a  pure  deism,  aud  so  little  did  it  deviate 
from  the  Koran,  that  even  to  the  present  day  many  theologians  of 
Syria  and  Egypt  do  not  venture  to  say  that  it  is  schismatic.  Yet 
this  reformer  maintained  that  there  had  never  been  any  man  directly 
inspired  by  God,  aud  that  there  was  no  scripture  or  book  whatsoever 
which  was  entitled  to  be  called  divine.  Hence  it  follows  that  accord- 
ing to  'Abdu-l-Wahhdb  there  is  no  revealed  religion ;  and  if  he  calls 
the  Mohammedan  a  divine  religion,  it  is  not  because  he  believed  that 
it  had  been  transmitted  directly  from  God  to  man,  but  merely  on  the 
ground  of  its  perfection. 

The  reformed  Mohammedanism  made  rapid  progress,  especially 
among  the  nomadic  Arabs  or  Beduins,  who  had  never  adored  Moham- 
med as  a  divine  person,  nor  viewed  the  Kordu  as  a  divine  book, 
although  they  considered  themselves  to  be  as  orthodox  Mohammedans 
as  any  of  the  other  nations  which  have  adopted  the  Islam. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  were  less  inclined  to  adopt  Wah- 
hdbism,  but  Mohammed  Ibn  Sa'iid  nevertheless  succeeded  in  conquer- 
ing the  greater  part  of  Nejd,  of  which  he  was  the  temporal  chief,  while 
'Abdu-l-Wahhab  was  the  spiritual  chief.  The  system  of  government 
established  by  these  two  men  was  strictly  conformable  to  the  political 
prescriptions  of  the  Korrin,  aud  very  like  that  of  the  first  kalifs.  The 
chief  authority  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  temporal  chief,  but  this  autho- 
rity was  confined  to  the  direction  of  important  affairs  ;  the  governors 
of  the  provinces  and  the  uuder-governors  were  kept  iu  strict  obe- 
dience to  the  orders  of  the  prince,  but  their  authority  over  the  Arabs 
was  not  very  great.  The  ulema  of  the  capital,  Der'aiyeh,  who  gene- 
rally belonged  to  the  clan  or  family  of  Sa'iid,  formed  a  council 
or  ministry  for  religious  and  legislative  affairs,  and  in  time  of  war 
the  governors  used  to  assemble  in  Der'aiyeh  for  the  purpose  of 
concerting  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  Trade  and  agriculture  were 
well  protected.  The  revenues  of  the  Wahhiib  empire  were  com- 
posed of: — 1,  One-fifth  of  the  booty  taken  from  heretics;  the  remain- 
ing four-fifths  were  for  the  soldiers.  2,  the  tribute,  called  '  alms  '  in 
the  Kordn  :  it  was  a  certain  part  of  the  property,  which  varied 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  property  ;  for  fields  watered  by  rain 
or  rivers  it  was  one-tenth  of  the  yearly  produce ;  for  fields  watered 
artificially,  one-twentieth  only ;  merchants  \  aid  one  and  a  half  per 
cent,  of  their  capital.  The  Beduins,  who  had  always  been  tax-free, 
disliked  these  '  alms  '  very  much,  but  they  were  indemnified  by  the 
frequent  occasions  of  plunder.  3,  Revenue  from  the  chief's  or  prince's 
own  estates,  and  from  the  plunder  of  rebellious  towns.  The  punish- 
ment for  a  first  rebellion  was  a  general  plunder,  one  fifth  ot  which 
belonged  to  the  fiscus;  in  case  of  a  second  rebellion,  all  the  grounds 
belonging  to  the  town  were  confiscated  and  became  the  property  of 
the  reigning  chief ;  and  as  such  rebellions  were  very  frequent,  the 
chief  acquired  immense  estates.  The  greater  part  of  them  were  after- 
wards confiscated  by  Mehemet  Ali,  the  pasha  of  Egypt.  Except  a  few 
hundred  men  who  formed  the  prince's  life-guard  at  Der'aiyeh,  the 
Wahbiibis  had  no  standing  army,  but  assembled  when  the  prince 
designed  some  expedition.  Two  or  three  great  expeditions  were  made 
every  year. 

The  name  of  the  Wahhribis  soon  became  known  iu  the  Turkish 
provinces  adjacent  to  Arabia.  The  Turkish  government  was  not 
aware  that  this  sect  had  as  much  warlike  and  religious  energy  as  the 
Arabs  under  the  first  kalifs,  but  it  is  unjust  to  accuse  the  diwan,  aa 
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Rousseau,  the  French  consul-general  at  Baghdad  did,  of  looking  at  the 
memorable  events  in  Arabia  "  with  a  stupid  eye,  as  usual."  As  early 
as  A.H.  11G1  and  1162  (a.d.  1748  and  1749)  Ahmed  El-Haji,  pasha  of 
Baghdad,  and  formerly  grand-vizir,  displayed  great  activity  against  the 
adherents  of  Mohammed  Ibn  'Abdu  l- Wahhdb,  whose,"  impious  doc- 
trine sapped  the  fundamental  principles  of  Islam,  and  who  set  him- 
self up  as  the  head  of  a  new  religion."  (Izi.,  cited  above  :  '  Universal 
Biographical  Dictionary,'  Life  of  Ahmed  Pasha  El-Hdji.)  The  simple 
fact  that,  if  Wahhdbisni  had  become  predominant,  the  sultan  would 
have  ceased  to  be  the  '  visible '  chief  of  the  believers,  leads  us  to  con- 
clude that  the  diwan  had  never  looked  with  a  stupid  eye  on  the 
religious  reform  in  Arabia. 

Mohammed  Ibn  Sa'ud  died  in  a.h.  1179  (a.d.  1765),  and  'Abdu-1- 
Wahhdb  died  on  the  29th  of  Shawwdl  a.ii.  1206  (14th  of  Juno 
a.d.  1787). 

The  successor  of  Mohammed  Ibn  SaVul  was  his  son,  'Abdu-1-A2iz, 
under  whom  the  power  of  the  Wahbdbis  was  extended  over  the 
greater  part  of  Arabia,  and  became  tho  terror  of  Turkey.  As  early  as 
1792-93  the  Wahhdbls  made  a  successful  campaign  against  Ghdleb,  tho 
grand  sheikh  of  Mecca. 

The  provinces  of  Basrah  and  Baghdad,  adjacent  to  Nejd,  had 
suffered  from  the  incursions  of  the  Wahbdbis  from  the  time  of  their 
coming  into  political  power.  In  1797  Soliman,  pasha  of  Baghdad, 
made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  attack  them  in  the  province  of  El-fiassa ; 
his  troops  were  obliged  to  retreat,  the  victorious  Arabs  overran 
tho  neighbourhood  of  Basrah,  and  took  the  holy  town  of  Imam  Husein, 
where  they  destroyed  the  famous  temple  and  robbed  it  of  the  immense 
treasures  which  had  been  deposited  there  by  the  pious  generosity  of 
the  sultans  of  the  Osmanlis  and  the  shahs  of  Persia.  Another  Turkish 
army,  reinforced  by  a  strong  body  of  Arabs  from  Irak  Arabi,  entered 
Nejd  in  1801,  and  was  only  five  or  six  journeys  from  Der'aiyeh,  when 
Tlioeni,  the  sheikh  of  the  Ben!  Montefik  and  commander  of  the  Arab 
auxiliaries  of  the  Turks,  was  murdered  by  a  fanatical  WahhdbL  It  is 
said  that  the  other  chiefs  of  tho  Turks  were  bribed  by  'Abdu-l-Aziz, 
for  they  retreated  suddenly,  but  were  nevertheless  attacked  on  their 
march,  and  the  whole  Turkish  army  was  destroyed.  In  the  same 
year,  1801,  'Abdu  l-Aziz,  at  the  head  of  more  than  100,000  men,  made 
a  fresh  expedition  against  Mecca.  Othmdn-el-.Medhayfah,  the  brother 
of  Ghdleb,  the  sheikh  of  Mecca,  joined  the  Wahhdbls,  and  having 
been  put  at  tho  head  of  a  considerable  body  by  'Abdu-l-Aziz,  he  took 
Tayef,  a  large  town  east  of  Mecca,  and  Konfodah,  a  port  on  the  Red 
Sea.  The  rest  of  Hejdz  was  conquered  by  'Abdu-l-Aziz,  who  took  Mecca 
early  in  1803,  after  au  obstinate  siege.  He  would  have  taken  Mecca 
earlier,  but  for  the  arrival  of  the  great  caravan  of  Damascus,  com- 
manded by  the  pasha  of  Damascus,  which  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
Mecca  for  three  days,  after  which  the  Wahhdbls  entered  the  town 
without  resistance.  They  killed  many  sheikhs  and  other  believers 
who  refused  to  adopt  Wahhdbism  ;  they  robbed  the  splendid  tombs  of 
the  Mohammedan  saints  who  were  interred  there ;  and  their  fanatical 
zeal  did  not  even  spare  the  famous  mosque,  which  they  robbed  of  the 
immense  treasures  and  costly  furniture  to  which  each  Mohammedan 
prince  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  had  contributed  his  share.  The 
fall  of  Mecca  was  followed  by  that  of  Medina  in  1804,  and  the  tomb 
of  Mohammed  was  robbed  and  destroyed.  'Abdu-l-Mayn,  a  brother  of 
Ghdleb,  was  appointed  governor  of  Mecca,  but  he  soon  lost  his  post; 
Ghdleb,  who  had  fled  to  Jidda,  having  bribed  the  chief  of  the  Wah- 
hdbls, and  succeeded  in  being  appointed  governor  on  promising  to 
adopt  Wahhdbism,  which  he  did.  Previously  to  the  fall  of  Medina, 
and  as  early  as  1803,  'Abdu-l-Aziz  was  murdered  by  a  fanatical  Shiite, 
a  native  of  Persia;  his  successor  was  his  eldest  son,  Sa'ud,  whose  com- 
plete name  was  Sa'ud  Ibn  'Abdu-l-Aziz.  Ghdleb,  anxious  to  obtain  his 
former  dignity  and  independence,  intrigued  against  Sa'ud.  In  the 
hope  of  kindling  a  general  war  between  Turkey  and  Arabia,  from 
which  he  might  derive  advantage,  he  persuaded  Sa'ud  to  forbid  the 
khotbah,  or  public  prayers,  to  be  said  in  the  name  of  the  sultan. 
Sa'ud  gave  the  order,  and  from  that  moment  the  sultan,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  ceased  to  be  the  protector  of  the  holy  towns  and  the 
visible  chief  of  their  religion. 

If  during  the  course  of  the  Thirty  Years'  "War  a  Protestant  army 
had  taken  possession  of  Rome  and  put  a  married  priest  on  the  seat  of 
St.  Peter,  the  scandal  and  confusion  produced  by  such  an  event 
among  the  Roman  Catholics  could  not  have  been  greater  than  the 
horror  and  general  consternation  which  spread  throughout  the  East 
when  the  people  heard  that  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  had  been 
despoiled,  and  that  the  first  temple  in  the  Mohammedan  world  was  in 
the  hands  of  heretics.  The  pilgrimages  were  stopped  :  from  1S03  to 
1809  no  great  caravan  ventured  to  cross  Arabia;  and  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  the  frontiers  of  China  every  pious 
Mohammedan  felt  deeply  grieved  at  the  thought  that  henceforth  he 
would  be  prevented  from  performing  a  duty  which  he  considered  most 
saered.  Persia  was  unable  to  give  aid,  and  the  diwan,  absorbed  by 
the  danger  to  Turkey  from  the  wars  in  Europe,  was  compelled  to 
resignation. 

In  the  time  that  followed  the  conquest  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  Sa'ud, 
the  greatest  chief  of  the  Wahhdbls,  established  his  authority  in  the 
remainder  of  Arabia,  except  Hadhramaut  and  Oman,  where  he  found 
a  formidable  adversary  in  the  Imam  of  Maekat.  Sa'ud  conquered  the 
whole  province  of  El-Hassa,  the  islands  of  Bahrein,  and  several  Arabic 


towns  on  the  coast  of  Persia.  The  Gulf  of  Persia  was  then  infested 
by  Arab  pirates,  who,  after  Sa'ud  had  taken  possession  of  tho  greater 
part  of  the  coasts,  were  either  Wahhdbls  or  at  least  made  common 
cause  with  them.  The  British  commerce  in  those  seas  was  greatly 
injured  by  these  pirates,  who  were  severely  chastised  by  the  British 
forces  under  Captain  Wainwright,  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  and 
Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Sir  Lionel  Smith.  The  British  troops  acted 
in  concert  with  the  forces  of  the  Inidm  of  Maskat,  and  the  war  was 
finished  early  in  1809. 

The  very  existence  of  Turkey  being  menaced  by  the  Wahhdbls,  who 
overran  Syria  aud  concluded  an  alliance  with  Yusuf,  the  rebellious 
pasha  of  Baghdad,  the  diwau  at  last  found  a  man  who  was  able  to 
subject  these  terriblo  enemies.  This  man  was  Mehemet  Ali,  the  late 
pasha  of  Egypt. 

Mehemet  Ali  made  his  first  preparations  in  1809.  To  save  his  army 
from  marching  round  the  northern  gulfs  of  the  Red  Sea,  he  ordered 
the  timber  for  a  flotilla  of  twenty-eight  vessels  to  be  got  ready  at 
Bulak,  the  port  of  Cairo,  whence  it  was  carried  on  camels  to  Suez, 
where  the  ships  were  constructed.  The  commander  of  the  expedition 
was  Tuzun-Bey,  the  second  son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  then  eighteen  years 
old,  who  was  seconded  by  Ahmed  Agha,  surnamed  Napoleon  or  Bona- 
parte. Tuzun-Bey  entered  Arabia  in  1811 ;  in  1812  he  was  beaten  by 
the  Wahhdbls  near  Medina,  but  he  took  this  town  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  a  cod  quest  which  was  mainly  due  to  the  impetuous  courage 
of  Thomas  Keith,  a  Scotch  renegade,  known  as  Ibrdhim  Agha,  who 
took  the  outworks  of  Medina  by  storm.  Mecca  was  taken  in  1813,  and 
Ghdleb,  notwithstanding  he  had  favoured  the  Egyptian  invasion,  was 
made  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Salonica  in  European  Turkey,  where  he 
died  in  1816. 

In  1814  Sa'ud  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  'Abdullah. 
The  death  of  Sa'ud  was  tho  forerunner  of  the  ruin  of  the  Wahhdbls. 
In  1815  the  Egyptians  suffered  a  defeat  at  Zohrdn,  but  they  obtained 
a  signal  victory  at  Liesel.  Tiizun-Bey  paid  six  dollars  for  every  head 
of  a  Wahhdbi ;  and  having  obtained  COOO  heads,  he  ordered  them  to 
be  piled  up  in  a  pyramid.  Peace  was  concluded  during  the  course  of 
the  same  year  (1815)  on  unfavourable  conditions  to 'Abdullah,  who 
sent  an  ambassador  to  Cairo  named  'Abdu  l-Aziz,  a  learned  sheikh, 
whose  further  negociations  were  interrupted  by  the  sudden  outbreak 
of  fresh  hostilities. 

The  commander  of  the  new  Egyptian  expedition  was  the  celebrated 
Ibrdhim  Pasha,  the  son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  who  entered  Arabia  in  1816. 
After  an  obstinate  resistance,  the  Wahhdbls  retreated  to  Der'aiyeh  in 
1818,  where  'Abdullah  was  besieged  by  Ibrdhim.  The  siege  was  long, 
but  it  was  carried  on  by  Ibrdhim  with  skill,  boldness,  and  admirable 
perseverance  till  the  month  of  December  1818,  when  'Abdullah  sur- 
rendered. He  and  several  of  his  family  were  sent  to  Constantinople, 
and  after  having  been  promenaded  through  the  streets  for  three  days 
they  were  beheaded,  and  their  bodies  were  exposed  to  the  outrages  of 
the  mob.  The  greater  part  of  the  territories  conquered  by  the  VVah- 
hdbis fell  under  the  authority  of  Mehemet  Ali.  Thus  the  power  of 
the  Wahhdbis  was  broken,  and  though  they  were  not  exterminated, 
they  have  not  since  been  able  to  make  head  against  the  Egyptian 
power. 

WAILLY,  NOEL-FRANCOIS  DE,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of 
French  grammarians,  was  the  son  of  a  municipal  officer  at  Amiens, 
where  he  was  born  on  the  31st  of  July  1724.  At  first  he  was  intended 
and  educated  for  the  priesthood,  but  he  was  withdrawn  from  that 
vocation  by  his  attachment  to  general  literature,  and  a  more  than 
common  aptitude  for  the  study  of  living  languages.  In  order  to 
pursue  this  study  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  obtained  a  preceptor's 
place  in  the  school  conducted  by  M.  de  Prdtot,  one  of  the  best  edu- 
cators of  that  day,  who  became  his  patron.  In  1754  he  published  his 
'  Principes  gemdraux  et  particuliers  de  la  Langue  Francaise,'  which 
was  at  once  received  as  an  original  work  of  real  value.  It  raised  the 
author  to  an  eminent  position  among  grammarians,  and  introduced 
him  to  the  friendship  of  Beauze'e,  Duclos,  the  Abbe  Girard,  and  Mar- 
montel.  This  celebrated  book  went  through  several  editions  during 
his  lifetime,  and  was  repeatedly  revised  by  the  author.  M.  de  Wailly 
had  dedicated  his  Grammaire  to  the  University  of  Paris,  by  whom  it 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  best  elementary  treatises,  and  its  use 
urgently  recommended  to  public  schools  in  preference  to  those  of 
Restaut  and  Olivet.  Some  critics  however  have  alleged  that  it  still 
exhibits  serious  deficiencies  and  peremptory  decisions  peculiar  to  the 
author.  Restaut,  in  his  grammar,  had  not  treated  the  syntax  as  a 
distinct  subject,  a  separate  division ;  and,  like  all  his  predecessors, 
had  adopted  the  Latin  form  of  declension  with  the  nouns,  which  Do 
Wailly  felt  to  be  irrelevant,  as  the  article  alone  clearly  pointed  out  the 
distinction  of  cases.  He  likewise  greatly  simplified  the  theory  of  the 
article  and  pronouns.  His  grammatical  reforms  were  also  extended 
to  the  French  verbs ;  but  in  this  case  his  innovations  were  not  so 
favourably  received  by  the  learned.  His  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
orthographical  reform  were  considered  to  be  impossible  in  practice, 
however  well  founded  in  themselves.  It  was  somewhat  on  the  phonetic 
principle,  which  has  been,  with  similar  ill  success,  endeavoured  to  bo 
introduced  into  the  English  language.  His  other  works  were,  '  Prin- 
cipes de  la  Langue  Latino,'  of  which  the  ninth  edition  was  published 
in  1773  ;  '  De  l'Orthographe,  au  Moyens  simples  et  raisounes  de 
diminuer  les  imperfections  de  notre  orthographe;'  '  Introduction  a  la 
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Syntaxo  Latine,  traduit  de  l'Anglais,'  published  in  1773;  tho'Dic- 
tiounaire  portatif  do  la  Languo  Franooiae,'  2  vols.,  1774 ;  the  'Diction- 
naire  des  Rimes;'  tho  '  Histoircs  choiaha  du  Nouveau  Testament ; ' 
but  especially  his  '  Nouveau  Vooabulaire  Franeais,  ou  Abregd  du  Di<> 
tionnairo  do  rAcadoinio,'  doserve  mention  :  this  last  work,  in  whieh 
he  was  aaaisted  by  hia  son,  aud  to  which  his  grandaon  afterwards  con- 
tributed, went  through  thirteen  editions.  He  also  revised  tho  standard 
translations  of  Persius,  Quintiliau,  Sallust,  Cicero,  Ca;sar,  and  Eutro- 
pius.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute  from  its  foundation,  and 
was  also  a  member  of  soveral  academies.  lie  married  in  1760;  he  had 
several  children,  and  lived  in  the  midat  of  his  family,  in  comparative 
tranquillity,  through  the  Revolution,  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  the 
first  years  of  the  Consulate,    lie  died  at  I'aris,  April  7,  1801. 

Etienne-Augustin  de  Wailly,  his  son,  was  born  on  the  1st  of 
November,  1770,  aud  died  May  15,  1821.  Besides  the  assistance  he 
rendered  his  father  in  compiling  lexicographical  works,  he  produced 
an  edition  of  the  works  of  Jeau-Baptiste  Rousseau,  the  lyric  poet,  with 
notes,  and  a  translation  in  verse  of  the  first  three  books  of  Horace's 
Odes.  In  this  translation  he  has  adopted  tho  metre  of  Rousseau, 
which  he  greatly  admired.  From  1802  to  1810  he  was  one  of  tho 
editors  of  the  '  Mercure  de  France.'  Shortly  before  his  death  he  was 
proposed  for  the  Acaddmio  Fraucaise,  with  every  likelihood  of  his 
being  elected. 

Charles  de  Wailly  (born  November  1729,  died  November  1798), 
the  principal  founder  of  the  Society  of  tho  'Amis  des  Arts,'  and  dis- 
tinguished in  his  day  as  an  architect,  was  a  member  of  the  same 
family. 

WAKE,  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  English  prelate,  was 
born  in  1657  at  Blandford  in  Dorsetshire,  where  his  father,  William 
Wake,  Esq.,  the  descendant  of  an  old  family,  possessed  considerable 
property.  In  1672  ho  was  admitted  a  student  of  Christchurch, 
Oxford  ;  and  having  taken  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1676,  and  that  of 
M.A.  in  1679,  he  resolved  to  enter  the  church,  although  his  father  is 
said  to  have  designed  him  for  a  commercial  life.  Having  accordingly 
taken  holy  orders,  he  went  in  1632  to  Paris  as  chaplain  with  Viscount 
Preston,  despatched  as  envoy-extraordinary  to  that  court.  Returning 
home  with  hia  lordship  in  16S5,  he  was  soon  after  elected  preacher  to 
Gray's  Inn.  His  first  publication  appears  to  have  been  'A  Preparation 
for  Death,  being  a  Letter  to  a  young  Gentlewoman  in  France,'  a  fourth 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1C88.  In  1686  he  published  a  tract  in 
4to,  entitled  'Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,' 
in  answer  to  Bossuet's  recently -published  '  Exposition  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Faith,'  which  Wake  charged  the  author  with  haviDg  found 
himself  compelled  by  the  objections  of  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonue  to 
alter  materially  from  the  form  in  which  he  had  originally  written  it, 
and  in  which  it  had  not  only  been  extensively  circulated  in  manuscript, 
but  actually  printed.  This  tract,  which  is  commonly  called  1  Wake's 
Catechism,'  gave  rise  to  a  long  controversy,  in  the  course  of  which 
Wake  published  '  A  Defence '  of  his  Exposition  in  1686.  and  '  A  Second 
Defence,'  in  two  parts,  in  1688.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the 
general  controversy  between  the  Romish  and  Protestant  churches, 
which  was  carried  on  in  England  through  the  press  in  1637  and  1688. 
In  October  of  the  latter  year  he  married  Miss  Ethelred  Hovel,  daughter 
of  Sir  AVilliam  Hovel,  of  Illington  in  Norfolk.  Immediately  after  the 
Revolution  he  was  appointed  deputy-clerk  of  the  closet  to  King 
William;  and  in  June  1689  he  was  preferred  to  a  cunoury  of  Christ- 
church,  Oxford.  He  now  either  accumulated  his  degrees  in  divinity, 
or,  according  to  another  account,  was  created  D.D.  In  1693  he 
obtained  the  rectory  of  St.  James's,  Westminster ;  and  the  same  year 
he  published  one  of  his  principal  works,  '  An  English  Version  of  the 
Genuine  Epistles  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  with  a  Preliminary  Dis- 
course concerning  tho  use  of  those  Fathers.'  He  greatly  improved 
this  work  in  a  second  edition  of  it,  which  he  brought  out  in  1710 ;  and 
it  was  afterwards  twice  reprinted  during  his  lifetime.  Tho  next  sub- 
ject in  the  public  discussion  of  which  he  engaged  was  that  of  the 
powers  of  the  Convocation ;  in  the  controversy  respecting  which  he 
published  in  1697  an  octavo  tract  entitled  '  The  Authority  of  Christian 
Princes  over  their  Ecclesiastical  Synods  asserted  ; '  in  1698, '  An  Appeal 
to  all  the  true  Members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  behalf  of  the 
King's  Ecclesiastical  Supremacy;'  and  finally,  in  1703,  a  folio  volume 
entitled  '  The  State  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  England,  in  their 
Councils,  t-ynods,  Convocations,  Conventions,  and  other  public  assem- 
blies, historically  deduced  from  the  Conversion  of  the  Saxons  to  the 
present  times.'  To  this  elaborate  work  no  answer  was  attempted  by 
Atterbury  or  any  of  his  fellow-disputants  on  the  other  side.  In  1701 
Wake  had  been  made  dean  of  Exeter,  and  in  1705  ho  was  raised  to 
the  bishopric  of  Liucoln.  In  the  earlier  years  of  his  episcopacy  he 
continued  to  adhere  to  what  was  called  the  Low  Church  party ;  but 
he  afterwards  became  more  conservative  at  least,  and  if  he  did  not 
actually  change  his  principles  and  go  over  to  the  other  side,  he  was 
thrown  in  opposition  to  tho«e  who  were  now  the  leaders  of  the  party 
with  which  he  had  originally  acted.  In  January  1716,  on  the  death 
of  Archbishop  Tenisou,  he  was  translated  to  Canterbury;  and  in  1718 
he  exerted  himself  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the 
Schism  and  Occasional  Conformity  Bill,  and  the  year  following,  more 
successfully,  against  the  attempt  to  repeal  the  Test  aud  Corporation 
Acts.  About  the  same  time  his  zeal  broke  out  in  a  Latin  letter 
directed  against  Bishop  Hoadly  and  his  partisans,  which  he  addressed 


to  tho  superintendent  of  Ziirich,  and  which  was  immediately  published 
in  that  city,  it  exposed  him  to  Home  severe  strictures.  In  1721  llao 
ho  got  into  a  controversy  witli  Whiston,  whom  ho  had  formerly  endea- 
voured to  protect,  by  tho  pare  ho  took  in  aupport  of  tho  bill  for  tho 
more  effectual  suppression  of  blasphemy  and  profauenes j,  brought  into 
tho  House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  which  wu  understood 
to  bo  chiefly  levelled  against  A  nankin,  but  did  not  pass.  The  most 
remarkable  affair  however  in  which  Archbishop  Wake  was  involved 
was  the  negociation  which  he  entered  into  with  M.  Lupin  and  Howe  of 
the  heada  of  the  Jansenist  party  in  Franco,  for  tho  bringing  about  of  a 
union  between  the  church  of  that  country  and  tho  Church  of  England. 
The  correspondence  upon  this  subject,  which  commenced  on  the  part 
of  Dupin  in  1713,  is  most  fully  given  in  an  appendix  to  Maclaine's 
translation  of  Mosheim's  'Ecclesiastical  History,"  published  in  1708. 
The  part  which  Wake  took  subjected  him  long  afterwards,  while  the 
facts  were  but  imperfectly  known,  to  much  obloquy,  especially  from 
Archdeacon  Blackburne,  in  'The  Conf.Bsional,'  published  in  17C6  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  really  made  any  concession  of  principle) 
to  his  Romish  correspondents,  or  indeed  went  farther  than  merely  to 
express  his  willingness  to  assist  in  bringing  about  tho  proposed  union 
if  it  could  be  managed  without  any  such  concession.  The  last  years 
of  Archbishop  Wake's  life  were  clouded  by  great  infirmity;  and  he 
died  at  Lambeth  Jauuary  21th,  1737.  He  bequeathed  his  library  and 
his  collection  of  coins,  together  valued  at  10,000i.,  to  Christchurch 
College,  Oxford.  A  collection  of  his  '  Sermons  and  Charges,'  in  3  vols. 
8vo,  was  published  after  his  death.  By  his  wife,  who  died  in  1731,  ho 
left  six  daughters,  who  all  made  good  marriages.  He  wa3  succeeded 
in  the  primacy  by  Dr.  John  Potter. 

WAKEFIELD,  EDWARD  GIBBON,  is  a  son  of  Edward  AVake- 
field,  who  died  May  18,  1854,  aged  86,  and  who  published  'An 
Account  of  Ireland,  Statistical  and  Political,'  2  vols.  4to,  1812.  This 
bulky  compilation  was  chiefly  intended  to  be  an  exposition  of  the 
industrial  resources  of  Ireland,  and  much  of  it  is  consequently  occu- 
pied with  observations  on  matters  connected  with  political  economy. 
Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  seems  to  have  become  interested  in  the 
speculations  which  engaged  so  much  of  his  father's  attention,  and  in 
1833  published  '  England  and  America,  a  Comparison  of  the  Social 
and  Political  State  of  both  Nations,'  2  vols.  8vo.  This  work  was 
distinguished  not  only  by  the  popular  boldness  of  the  author's 
opinions  on  questions  relating  to  the  government  and  administration 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  but  by  many  original  and 
correct  views  of  the  social  condition  and  peculiarities  of  the  respective 
countries.  The  greatest  part  of  the  second  volume  i3  occupied  with  a 
treatise  on  Colonisation,  in  which  the  author  shows  very  distinctly  what 
have  been  the  causes  of  failure  and  success  in  modern  colonies,  and  lays 
down  the  principles  which  ought  to  be  observed  in  their  foundation 
and  establishment.  In  this  treatise  he  restricts  the  meaning  of  the 
words  colonisation  and  colony  to  "  the  removal  of  people  from  an  old 
to  a  new  country,  and  the  settlement  of  people  on  the  waste  land  of 
the  new  country."  The  author  was  .probably  connected,  though  not 
ostensibty,  with  the  South  Australian  Laud  Company,  instituted  in 
1832,  tho  object  of  which  was  to  found  a  colony  on  the  shores  of 
Spencer's  Gulf.  Lord  Goderich,  then  minister  for  the  colonies,  refused 
to  grant  a  charter,  aud  the  company  was  dissolved.  The  work  of  E. 
G.  Wakefi<  Id,  '  View  of  the  Art  of  Colonisation,'  published  in  the 
following  year,  attracted  much  attention,  but  seems  not  to  have  led  to 
any  result  till  1837,  when  he  became  the  founder  of  the  New  Zealand 
Association,  which  was  also  refused  a  charter  by  the  colonial  offic-'. 
The  Association  however,  with  permission  of  the  government,  resolved 
to  acquire  land  and  form  settlements  in  New  Zealand  in  the  manner 
which  had  been  previously  sanctioned  by  the  crown.  With  this  view 
a  number  of  persons  were  collected  who  were  disposed  to  go  out  as 
settlers  under  the  direction  of  an  agent,  who  was  instructed  to  acquire 
land  from  the  natives  by  the  usual  method  of  purchase,  but  if  possible 
upon  a  far  larger  scale  than  had  ever  been  necessary  for  purposes  of 
cultivation  and  trading  by  individuals. 

The  agent  appointed  by  the  association  was  Colonel  William  Wake- 
field, a  brother  of  E.  G.  Wakefield,  who  was  authorised  to  select  the 
spot,  purchase  land,  and  make  preparations  for  the  reception  and 
settlement  of  the  colonists.  Colonel  Wakefield,  accompanied  by  a 
few  passengers,  including  Edward  Jerningham  Wakefield,  a  son  of  E. 
G.  Wakefield,  set  sail  from  Plymouth  May  12,  1S39,  in  the  Troy,  a 
fine  new  vessel  of  400  tons,  which  entered  Cook's  Strait  on  the  16th 
of  August.  Colonel  Wakefield  selected  the  vicinity  of  Port  Nicholson, 
at  the  south  end  of  the  North  Island,  or  New  Ulster,  as  a  suitable 
locality  for  a  colony,  and  there  he  purchased  land,  and  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  emigrants,  of  whom  the  first  shipment  arrived 
early  in  1340.  The  colony  flourished,  other  emigrants  came,  and  a 
town  was  founded  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Port  Nicholson,  and  was 
named  Britannia,  but  the  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  Wellington. 
At  length,  in  the  early  part  of  1841  New  Zealand  was  proclaimed  an 
independent  colony,  the  association  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter, 
and  a  governor  was  appointed  by  the  crown.  New  Plymouth  wa* 
founded  by  the  association  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Ulster,  aud 
another  set  of  colonists  afterwards  arrived,  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  Arthur  Wakefield,  a  naval  officer,  and  another  brother  of  E. 
G.  Wakefield,  by  whom  the  town  of  Nelson  was  founded  at  the  bottom 
of  Blind  Bay,  at  the  north-western  end  of  the  Middle  Island,  or  New 
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Leinster.  Captain  Wakefield  and  some  others  were  murdered  by  a 
party  of  hostile  Datives  Juue  17,  1843.  Edward  Jerningham  Wake- 
field returned  to  England  in  1844,  and  in  1845  published  'Adventure 
in  New  Zealand  from  1839  to  1844,  with  an  Account  of  the  Begin- 
ning of  the  Colonisation  of  the  Islands/  2  vols.  8vo,  an  interesting  aDd 
uppareutly  a  trustworthy  narrative. 

Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  did  not  take  any  activo  part  in  the 
carrying  out  of  his  own  system.  Indeed  in  1839,  when  the  New 
Zealand  colonisation  was  taking  place,  he  accompanied  the  Earl  of 
Durham  to  Canada  as  his  private  secretary,  aud  his  advice  is  under- 
■stood  to  have  had  great  weight  in  the  measures  there  adopted.  In 
addition  to  the  works  above  mentioned  he  published  in  1831  '  Facts 
on  the  Punishment  of  Death  in  the  Metropolis,'  8vo,  and  commenced 
in  1835  an  edition  of  Smith's  '  Wealth  of  Nations,'  which  was  however 
left  incomplete.    [See  Supplement.] 

WAKEFIELD,  REV.  GILBERT,  was  born  the  22nd  of  February 
1756,  in  the  parsonage-house  of  St.  Nicolas  of  Nottingham,  and  was 
the  third  son  of  the  Rev.  George  Wakefield,  then  rector  of  that  parish. 
After  having  been  taught  to  read  at  home,  Gilbert  was  sent,  in  May 
1759,  to  a  school  kept  by  an  old  lady  at  Nottingham;  in  his  fifth 
year  ho  was  put  to  a  writing-school ;  from  that  he  went  at  the  age  of 
seven  to  the  Nottingham  free  grammar-school ;  which  two  years  after 
he  exchanged  for  that  of  Wilfurd,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native 
town.  In  1707,  on  his  father's  removal  to  Kingston,  or  rather  to 
Richmond,  where  he  took  up  his  residence,  that  chapelry  being 
annexed  to  the  vicarage,  he  was  put  to  a  school  kept  by  his  father's 
curate,  under  whom  he  began  the  study  of  Greek  ;  from  this  teacher, 
whom  he  describes  as  miserably  incompetent,  he  was  transferred 
two  years  after  to  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Wooddeson,  at 
Kingston,  with  whom  he  remained  till  that  gentleman  gave  up  his 
school  and  removed  to  Chelsea  in  1772  ;  when  Wakefield,  now  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  was  sent  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

Here  he  applied  himself  almost  exclusively  to  classical  studies.  In 
the  third  year  of  his  residence  he  wrote  for  Dr.  Brown's  three  medals  ; 
aud  although  he  admits  that  his  Greek  Ode  and  his  two  epigrams  (one 
Greek,  the  other  Latin)  were  worthless,  he  maintains  that  his  Horatian 
Latin  ode,  which  al>o  failed,  deserved  a  better  fate.  In  1775  he  com- 
menced tho  study  of  Hebrew;  haviDg  accidentally  discovered  what  he 
calls  "  the  abominable  stupidity — a  stupidity  which  no  words  can 
sufficiently  stigmatise — of  learning  that  language  with  the  points," 
and  obtained  a  Masclef's  Grammar,  which  enabled  him,  he  says,  in  the 
course  of  ten  days,  by  the  help  only  of  Buxtorfs  '  Lexicon,'  to  read 
nine  or  ten  of  the  first  chapters  in  Genesis,  "  without  much  difficulty 
and  with  infinite  delight." 

In  January  1776  he  took  his  Bachelor's  degree,  and  in  April  following 
he  was  elefted  to  a  fellowship  in  his  college.  In  the  same  year  appeared 
his  first  publication,  a  small  4to  volume  of  Latin  poems,  '  Poemata 
Latiue  partim  scripta,  partim  reddita,'  which  was  printed  at  the  Univer- 
sity press.  In  March  1778,  Wakefield  was  ordained  deacon  by  Dr. 
Hiuchcliffe,  bishop  of  Peterborough.  He  had  been  from  hisearliest  years, 
as  he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life,  strongly  attached  to  the  study  of 
theology;  but  his  opinions  had  already  begun  to  take  that  deviation 
from  the  common  standard  which  ultimately  carried  him  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  church  in  which  he  had  been  born  and  educated.  About 
three  weeks  after  his  ordination  he  left  the  University  for  the  curacy 
of  Stockport  in  Cheshire,  of  which  the  Rev.  John  Watson  was  incum- 
bent ;  but  he  remained  in  this  situation  only  for  a  few  months, 
quitting  it  before  the  end  of  the  year  for  the  curacy  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Liverpool, — "principally,"  he  states,  "  with  the  view  of  establishing  a 
day-school  in  that  town,  if  a  suitable  opportunity  should  present 
itself."  In  March  1779,  he  married  Miss  Watson,  the  niece  of  his  late 
rector.  "  While  I  continued  at  Liverpool,"  he  says,  "  I  persevered  in 
reading  the  New  and  Old  Testaments  with  all  possible  attention  and 
assiduity.  My  objections  to  the  creed  of  my  forefathers  were  daily 
multiplying,  and  my  determination  was  already  made  to  quit  the 
church  for  some  other  line  of  life  on  the  first  opportunity.  My 
attachment  however  to  theology  would  never  suffer  me  to  think  with 
tranquillity  of  transferring  myself  to  any  other  profession  inde- 
pendently of  additional  objections  of  a  very  serious  nature  to  such  an 
alteration  in  my  plan  of  life." 

In  August  1779,  on  the  invitation  of  the  trustees  of  the  Dissenting 
Academy  at  WTarrington,  he  removed  thither  to  fill  the  situation  of 
classical  master  in  that  establishment.  While  here,  he  published,  in 
1781,  his  first  theological  work,  'A  New  Translation  of  the  First 
Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Thessalonians,'  8vo.  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  year  by  '  A  Plain  and  Short  Account  of  the  Nature 
of  Baptism,'  12mo;  and  an  'Essay  on  Inspiration,'  8vo.  All  three 
publications  were  brought  out  at  the  Warrington  press,  as  was  also 
'  A  New  Translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,'  4to,  which  he  pro- 
duced in  the  following  year.  For  the  first  six  years  after  his  leaving 
college,  he  intimates,  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  received  a  very 
small  portion  of  his  attention  ;  but  while  at  Warrington  he  prosecuted 
the  study  of  Hebrew,  learned  Syriac  and  Chaldee,  acquired,  he  says,  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Samaritan  aud  Syro-Chaldaic,  formed  some 
acquaintance  with  the  ^Ethiopic,  Arabic,  and  Persian,  aud  read  the 
Coptic  version  of  the  New  Testament.  He  remained  at  Warrington 
till  the  Academy  was  broken  up  in  1783,  after  it  had  existed  twenty- 
«x  years.    On  this  he  retired  in  the  first  instance  to  the  village  of 


Bramcoate  in  Nottinghamshire,  with  the  intention  of  taking  pupils 
into  his  house;  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  procuring  any.  While  here 
he  published  anonymously,  at  Loudon,  a  small  tract  in  12mo,  entitled 
'  Directions  for  the  Student  in  Theology,'  and  also  the  first  volume,  in 
8vo,  of  his  'Enquiry  into  the  Opinions  of  the  Christian  Writers  of  tho 
Three  First  Centuries  concerning  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,'  a  work 
which  he  never  carried  farther.  Iu  May  1784,  he  removed  to  his 
brother's  parish  of  Richmond  iu  Surrey,  and  advertised  for  pupils 
there,  but  was  as  unsuccessful  as  at  Bramcoate ;  and  at  Michaelmas  in 
the  same  year  he  took  up  his  residence  iu  his  native  town  of  Notting- 
ham. Up  to  this  time  he  had  continued  to  preach  occasionally  ;  a 
sermon  which  he  preached  at  Richmond  on  the  29th  of  July  1784,  the 
thanksgiving-day  on  account  of  the  peace,  was  soon  after  printed ;  and 
he  also  appeared  two  or  three  times  in  the  Nottingham  pulpits  in  1785 
and  1786.  But  from  that  last  date  he  became  not  only  wholly  alienated 
from  the  established  church,  but  its  open  and  bitter  assailant,  although 
he  never  joined  any  body  of  dissenters.  Indeed  he  came  at  last  to 
the  conclusion  that  public  worship  in  any  form  was  wrong. 

He  got  some  pupils  at  Nottingham,  and  remained  there  for  six 
years.  During  this  period  his  publications  were — an  edition  of  '  The 
Poems  of  Mr.  Gray,  with  Notes,'  8vo,  Lond.,  1786;  an  edition  of 
Virgil's  '  Georgics,'  8vo,  1788,  from  the  Cambridge  University  press; 
'Remarks  on  Dr.  Horsley's  Ordination  Sermon,'  Lond.,  12mo,  1788; 
'  Four  Marks  of  Antichrist,'  Lond.,  8vo,  1788  ;  '  A  New  Translation  of 
those  parts  of  tho  New  Testament  which  are  wrongly  translated  in 
our  Common  Version,'  Loud.,  8vo,  1789;  'An  Address  to  the  In- 
habitants of  Nottingham'  (on  the  Test  Laws),  Lond.,  8vo,  1789; 
'  Remarks  on  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion,'  Loud., 
8vo,  1789;  'Sdva  Critica,  sive  inAuctores  SacrosProfanosqueCommenta- 
rius  Philologus,  Pars  prima,'  8vo,  1789,  from  the  Cambridge  University 
press ;  '  An  Address  to  Dr.  Horsley,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  on  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,'  Birmingham,  8vo,  1790;  'Silva 
Critica,  Pars  secunda,'  Cambridge,  8vo,  1790;  and  'Cursory  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,'  Birmingham,  8vo,  1790.  He 
always  wroto  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  aud  certainly  often  with 
very  little  consideration,  and  he  generally  rushed  to  the  press  with 
his  manuscript  before  the  ink  was  dry.  He  was  however  in  his  way  a 
hard  student,  methodical,  punctual,  and  a  great  economist  of  his  time. 
In  this  way  he  found  leisure  for  a  good  deal  of  society,  and  also  for 
some  rather  singular  indulgences.  "  During  my  abode  at  Nottingham," 
he  relates,  "  I  never  failed  to  attend  all  the  capital  punishments  that 
took  place  there ;  courting  at  all  times  every  circumstance  which 
might  read  mo  a  wholesome  lecture  on  mortality,  or  suggest  an 
additional  motive  of  gratitude  to  God  for  the  comforts  of  my  own 
condition." 

In  July  1790  however  he  was  induced  to  leave  this  and  the  other 
attractions  of  Nottingham  by  an  invitation  to  become  classical  tutor  in 
the  dissenting  academy  at  Hackney.  But  this  situation  he  only  held 
till  June  1791.  A  quarrel  with  his  colleagues  finally  induced  him 
to  give  in  his  resignation,  after  some  minor  causes  had  contributed  to 
make  him  dissatisfied  with  his  position. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1791  he  published  at  London  one  of 
his  most  considerable  works,  his  '  Translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  Notes,'  in  3  vols.  8vo.  This  performance,  in  which  he  had 
the  good  taste  to  adhere  to  the  words  of  the  existing  translation 
wherever  he  thought  they  conveyed  the  correct  sense,  was  not 
unfavourably  received,  and  he  produced  a  second  edition  of  it,  in  2 
vols.,  in  1795.  Its  first  publication  was  immediately  followed  by  'An 
Enquiry  into  the  Expediency  and  Propriety  of  Public  or  Social 
Worship,'  8vo,  London,  179J,  a  tract  which  made  some  noise,  was 
twice  reprinted  in  this  and  the  next  year,  and  drew  forth  several 
answers,  to  which  he  replied  in  two  additional  expositions  of  his  views 
published  in  1792.  In  1792  also  appeared  a  third  part  of  his  'Silva 
Critica,'  printed,  like  the  two  former  parts,  at  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity press.  And  in  the  same  year  he  published,  in  1  voL  8vo,  his 
'Memoirs'  of  his  own  life,  which  ne  says  that  he  wrote  "all  to  a  little 
polish,"  in  twelve  days.  The  work  certainly  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  rapidly  composed. 

For  the  next  six  years  his  biography  is  merely  the  history  of  the 
appearance  of  his  successive  publications  :  for,  continuing  to  reside  at 
Hackney,  he  now  sought  no  other  employment  than  writing  for  the 
booksellers.  In  1793  he  brought  out  a  fourth  part  of  his  'Silva 
Critica,'  at  London,  at  his  own  expense,  the  curators  refusing  him  the 
further  use  of  the  Cambridge  press.  The  same  year  he  published,  in 
8vo,  a  treatise  on  the  '  Evidences  of  Christianity,'  being  an  enlarged 
edition  of  the  tract  on  the  same  subject  he  had  published  in  1789. 
He  now  turned  for  the  first  time  to  politics,  or  to  theologico-political 
discussion,  and  in  1794  published  three  pamphlets  :  '  Tne  Spirit  of 
Christianity  compared  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  in  Great  Britain,' 
which  went  through  three  editions ;  an  answer  to  Paine,  under  the 
title  of  '  An  Examination  of  the  Age  of  Reason,'  of  which  a  second 
edition  was  called  for  the  same  year ;  and  a  vehement  philippic 
against  the  war  with  France,  in  the  form  of  '  Remarks  on  the  General 
Orders  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  his  Army.'  Then,  striking  into  another 
new  path,  he  produced  his  first  complete  edition  of  an  ancient  classic — 
a  Horace,  with  notes,  aud  what  he  called  an  amended  text— in  2  vols. 
12mo,  London,  1794.  It  is  renowned  for  a  proposed  conversion  of 
«  O  beats  Sexti,'  in  the  4th  ode  of  the  1st  book,  into  '  O  bea  te,  Sextj,' 
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which  is  set  down  without  a  thought  being  givon  to  tho  Inadmissibility 
ofsuch  a  reading  on  the  moat  obvious  metrical  grouudH.  Tlio  Horace 
was  followed  tho  Bamo  year  by  a  selection  of  Clreek  Tragedies,  in  2 
vols.  8vo,  and  that  by  a  first  volume  of  an  edition  of  tho  'Works  of 
Pope,'  8vo,  Warrington,  which  was  not  continued.  A  fifth  part  of  the 
'Silva  Critica,'  8vo,  Loudon,  a  12mo  volume  of  'Poetical  Translations 
from  the  Antients,'  an  edition,  in  a  volume  of  the  same  size,  of  tho 
remains  of  Bion  and  Mosehus,  and  a  '  Reply  to  tho  Second  Part  of 
Paine's  Age  of  Ueasou,'  8vo,  all  appeared  in  1795.  His  publications  of 
the  next  year  were  : — an  edition  of  Virgil,  with  a  few  notes,  in  2  vols. 
12uio  :  an  8vo  volume  of  '  Observations  on  Pope ; '  'A  Keply  to  the 
Letter  of  Edmund  13urke,  Esq.,  to  a  Noble  Lord,'  which  wont  through 
three  editions;  and  a  now  edition,  with  notes,  of  Popo'a  Translation 
of  the  Iliad,  in  11  vols.  8vo.  This  year  also  appeared  the  first  volume, 
in  4to,  of  his  Lucretius,  of  all  his  editions  of  ancient  authors  the 
one  that  was  most  wanted  and  upon  which  ho  has  bestowed  the 
greatest  pains,  and  tho  only  one  that  remains  in  any  estimation.  The 
second  and  third  volumes  followed  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding 
year,  1797  ;  which  gave  birth  besides  to  a  Latin  pamphlet — '  Diatribe 
Extomporalis,'  as  he  entitled  it— on  Porsou's  new  edition  of  the 
'Hecuba;'  'A  Letter  to  Jacob  Bryant,  Esq.,  concerning  his  Disserta- 
tion on  the  War  of  Troy,'  4to  ;  and  '  A  Letter  to  William  Wilberforce, 
Esq.,  on  the  subject  of  his  late  Publication'  (his  'Practical  Viow  of  Chris- 
tianity ').    The  last-mentioned  publication  reached  a  second  edition. 

In  January  1798,  Dr.  Watson,  bishop  of  Llaudaff,  camo  forward  in 
the  new  character  of  a  champion  of  the  war,  in  a  pamphlet  which  he 
entitled  'An  Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain.'  Both  the  drift 
of  this  address,  and  what  seemed  to  him  tho  apostacy  of  the  writer, 
kiudled  Wakefield's  very  combustible  temper ;  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  it  came  into  his  hands  he  finished  a  very  vehement 
'Reply  to  some  parts  of  tho  Bishop  of  Llandaff's  Address,'  whicli  he 
immediately  sent  to  the  press.  It  was  published  by  Mr.  John  Cuthell, 
of  Miildle  Row,  Holborn,  a  dealer  in  old  books,  to  whom  he  brought 
it  without  any  intimation  of  its  nature.  Cuthell  was  thereupon  in- 
dicted for  tho  publication  of  a  seditious  libel;  and  beiug  tried  before 
Lord  Kenyon  and  a  special  jury  at  Westminster,  on  the  21st  of 
February  1799,  was  found  guilty,  and  on  the  18th  of  April  follow- 
ing was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  thirty  marks.  Wakefield  repaid 
Cuthell  all  the  expenses  to  which  he  had  been  put,  amounting  to 
153J.  4s.  Sd-,  a  sum  which  he  afterwards  described  as  equal  to  the 
clear  annual  income  of  all  he  was  worth.  Wakefield  himself  was  also 
tried  at  Westminster  the  same  day  with  Cuthell ;  and  Johnson,  a 
bookseller,  who  had  sold  some  copies  of  the  pamphlet,  a  few  days  after 
before  the  same  judge  at  Guildhall  :  we  are  not  informed  what  was 
Johnson's  sentence;  but  Wakefield,  who,  in  the  interim  between  the 
conviction  of  Johnson  and  his  being  himself  brought  up  for  judgment, 
published  'A  Letter  to  Sir  John  Scott,  his  Majesty's  attorney-general, 
on  the  subject  of  a  late  trial  in  Guildhall'  (that  of  Johnson),  was 
sentenced  by  Mr.  Justice  Grose,  on  the  30th  of  May,  to  be  imprisoned 
in  Dorchester  jail  for  two  years,  and  to  give  security  for  his  good 
behaviour  for  five  years  after  the  expiration  of  that  term,  himself  in 
5007.,  and  two  others  in  2501.  each.  A  subscription  was  immediately 
raised  for  him  among  the  friends  of  opposition  politics,  which 
ultimately  amounted  to  about  5000£.  He  printed  and  gave  away, 
but  did  not  regularly  publish,  his  '  Defence,'  and  two  subsequent 
addresses  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  one  actually  delivered,  the 
other  only  intended  to  have  been  delivered ;  and  he  bore  with  forti- 
tude and  good  humour  his  two  years'  incarceration,  which  with  the 
exception  of  some  impositions  in  money  matters  by  the  jailor,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  attended  with  any  unusual  hardship.  While 
in  prison  he  printed  an  imitation,  iu  English  verse,  of  the  Tenth 
Satire  of  Juvenal,  12mo,  1800;  and  also  the  same  year  a  translation, 
iu  an  Svo  pamphlet,  of  '  Some  Essays  of  Dion  Chrysostom,  with  Notes.' 
In  1801  he  published  a  small  12mo  tract  on  some  discoveries  which  he 
supposed  he  had  made  as  to  the  laws  of  Greek  hexameter  verse,  under  the 
title  of  '  Nodes  Carcerarioe.'  His  release  took  place  on  the  29th  of  May 
1801 ;  upon  which  he  immediately  hurried  to  London,  and  commenced 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Second  Book  of  the  iEneid,  the  delivery  of 
which  occupied  him  till  the  beginning  of  July.  On  the  27th  of 
August  he  was  taken  ill  of  what  turned  out  to  be  typhus  fever,  which 
carried  him  off  on  tho  9th  of  September.  He  left,  besides  his  widow, 
four  sons  aud  two  daughters. 

All  Wakefield's  publications  have  been  mentioned  in  the  above 
sketch,  except  an  'An  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Alphabetical  Characters' 
(endeavouring  to  prove  that  they  must  have  been  revealed  from 
Heaven),  which  he  commuuicated,  iu  17S4,  to  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Manchester,  aud  which  is  printed  iu  the  second 
volume  of  their  Transactions,  and,  in  an  enlarged  aud  amended  form, 
with  the  second  edition  of  his  Memoirs;  and  many  papers  which  he 
contributed  to  various  periodical  publications,  especially  the  '  Theo- 
logical Repository '  and  the  'Monthly  Magazine.'  He  had  also  made 
considerable  collections  for  a  Greek  and  English.  Lexicon,  which 
remained  after  his  death  in  possession  of  his  family.  A  new  edition 
of  his  Memoirs,  extended  to  two  volumes,  and  brought  down  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  was  published  by  his  friends,  Messrs.  John  Towill 
Rutt  and  Arnold  Wainewright,  in  1804;  aud  a  '  Collection  of  Letters' 
that  passed  between  him  and  Charles  Fox,  chiefly  upon  points  of 
classical  criticism,  has  Bince  been  published. 
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His  scholarship,  in  its  amount  and  character,  has  been  ably  esti- 
mated by  Dr.  Parr,  in  a  letter  printed  in  tho  S'-cond  edition  of  )jm 
Momoirs,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  487-1(8,  although  his  deficiencies  may  perhaps 
bo  thought  to  be  touched  by  his  friend  and  admirer  with  a  lenient 
hand.  Ho  had  evidently  read  rapidly  a  great  deal  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
and,  by  the  help  of  a  memory  which  ho  used  to  complain  of  as  too 
good,  had  retained  an  unusually  largo  proportion  of  tho  miscellaneous 
intellectual  sustenance  which  ho  had  thus  tak'-n  in;  but,  partly  from 
imperfections  in  the  manner  in  which  ho  had  been  educated,  partly 
from  defects  of  mental  character,  he  was  not  and  never  could  havo 
become  either  a  profound  or  a  refined  scholar.  Both  his  Latin  htylo 
and  his  English  are  vicious  and  barbarous  in  the  extreme.  Honest  and 
high-minded  he  certainly  was,  as  well  as  warm  hearted  j  but  Ml  ardour 
became  intemperance  and  ferocity  whenever  it  encountered  opposition, 
and  his  honesty  only  made  him  tho  more  intolerant  of  difference  of 
opinion  upon  any  subject  in  another,  a  thing  for  which  he  had  no 
name  except  only  knavery  or  imbocility.  No  man  ever  adhered  to  the 
most  maturely  considered  conclusions  with  more  pertinacity  than 
he  did  to  judgments  which  he  would  form  in  the  most  precipitate 
manner. 

WALAFRI'DUS,  or  WALHAFRE'DUS,  surnamed  'Strabo,'  or 
'Strabus,'  because  his  eyes  were  awry,  was  a  German  monk  who  lived 
in  the  first  part  of  the  9th  century.  Some  writers  have  thought  that 
he  was  an  Anglo-Saxon,  and  a  brother  of  Bede,  but  Fabricius  proves 
by  the  monk's  own  words  that  he  was  a  native  of  Snabia  in  Germany, 
an  opinion  which  now  seems  to  be  general.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion in  tho  monastery  of  St.  Gallen,  which  was  then  one  of  the  most 
famous  schools  in  Germany,  and  he  finished  his  studies  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Fulda,  under  the  celebrated  Rabanus  Maurus.  After  having 
taken  orders,  he  became  dean  of  St.  Gallen,  and  iu  842  he  was  chosen 
abbot  of  Reichenau  (Augia  Dives)  in  the  diocese  of  Constance.  It  is 
said  that  for  some  time  ho  was  head  master  of  the  school  in  the 
monastery  of  Hirsfeld.  Ho  died  iu  849,  iu  France,  where  he  was 
travelling  on  some  bu-iness.  Walafridus  was  a  learned  man  for  his 
time;  he  is  the  author  cf  several  works  on  divinity,  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, and  botany  ;  the  most  remarkable  are  : — '  De  Officiis  Divinis, 
sive  de  Exordiis  ct  Incrcmeutis  Rerun)  Ecclcsiasticarum,'  which  is 
contained  iu  the  '  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Maxima,'  and  in  several  other 
collections  of  early  writers  on  divinity;  'Vita  B.  Gal  Ii  Confcssoris,' 
in  Goldast's  '  Scriptores  Rerum  Alemannicarum ; '  'Vita  S.  Othraari 
Abbatis,'  in  Goldast's  'Vita  S.  Blaitmaici  Abbatis,  Hiiensis,  et  Mar- 
tyris,'  in  '  Acta  Sanctorum,'  '  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Maxima,'  and  in  seve- 
ral other  collections;  1  Hortulus ' — this  little  work  on  botany,  which  was 
much  esteemed,  is  written  in  Latin  verse;  it  was  published  at  Niirn- 
berg,  4to,  1512  ;  Svo,  Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  1530  ;  Svo,  Frankfurt  on- 
the-Main,  15(34,  1571  ;  Venice,  1547;  Basel,  1027  ;  it  is  likewise  con- 
tained in  several  collections,  as  in  the  '  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Maxima,' 
in  the  '  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Coloniensis,'  &c;  '  Glossrc  Latino  Barba- 
riccc  de  Partibus  Humani  Corporis  rursum  ex  Doctrina  Rabani  Mauri 
per  Walafridum  descripta3,'  in  Goldast  cited  above.  '  Glossse  ordi- 
nance iuterlineares  in  Scripturam  Sacram  : '  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Rabanus  Maurus  is  the  author  of  it,  and  that  Walafridus  only  put  it 
together.  Editions  of  it  are  contained  in  the  different  '  Bibliothecas 
Pat.rum,'  as  well  as  in  some  other  collections  cited  above.  The  first 
edition  is  a  large  finely-printed  folio,  without  date  or  place,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  printed  at  Venice  about  14S0.  Some  French 
writers  attribute  to  Walafridus  the  beginning  of  the  celebrated 
'Annales  Fuldenses.'  A  complete  catalo-ue  of  the  works  and  other 
literary  productions  of  Walafridus  is  contained  iu  Fabricius,  '  Biblio- 
theca Latiua  Mediro  et  Infitnae  JGtatis.' 

WALCH,  JO H  ANN  GEORG,  a  distinguished  German  divine,  was 
born  at  Meiniugcn,  in  16S3.  His  father  was  general  superintenrieut 
of  the  Protestant  church  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar.  In  1710  he 
went  to  the  university  of  Jena,  where  he  studied  diviuity  and  philology, 
and  of  whieh  he  became  afterwards  oue  of  the  first  ornaments.  In 
1724  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  diviuity  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Jena;  and  in  1726  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D.,  and  was 
appointed  ordinary  professor  of  diviuity,  an  olfi.ee  which  he  held  till 
his  death,  January  13,  1775. 

Walch  distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar  at  a  very  eirly  aire.  In 
1712,  when  he  was  only  nineteen,  he  published  a  good  edition  of 
Velleius  Paterculus,  which  he  accompauied  with  an  iudex  and  valuable 
notes;  in  1714  he  published  '  Diatriba  de  Vita  et  Stilo  C.  Cornelii 
Taciti,' a  work  characterised  by  sound  judgment,  though  the  produc- 
tion of  a  youth  of  tweuty-one.  His  works  are  numerous,  the  princq  al 
are  : — 1,  4  Philosophisches  Lexicon,  darin  die  in  alien  Theileu  der 
Philosophic  furkommenden  Materieu  und  Kuustwdrter  erklart  werden,' 
Svo,  Leipzig,  1726.  This  work  ran  through  four  editions,  aud  was  a 
standard  book  till  new  philosophical  terms  came  in  u:e,  together  with 
the  establishment  of  the  school  of  Kaut,  whieh  in  its  turn  was  super- 
seded by  the  systems  of  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  Sehelliug.  2,  '  Historia 
Critica  Latiuaa  Liuguie,'  Svo,  Leipzig,  1716;  ran  through  four  edi- 
tions. 3,  '  Historische  und  Theologische  Einleitung  in  die  vor- 
nehmsten  Religions-Streitigkeiten,'  5  vols.  Svo,  Jena,  1724-36.  4, 
'  Historische  und  Theologische  Einleitung  in  die  voruehmsten  Reli- 
gions-Streitigkeiten  der  Evangelischen  Kirche,'  5  vols.  Svo,  Jena, 
1730-39.  5,  '  Bibliotheca  Patristica  literariis  Adnotationibus  instructa,' 
Svo,  Jena,  1720;  2nd  edition,  Jena,  1S34,  by  Professor  Danz.  6, 
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'  Bibliotheca  Theologica  selecta,  literariis  Adnotationibus  instructa,' 
4  vols.  8vo,  Jeua,  1757-05.  7,  Dr.  Martin  Luther's  '  Siimtntliche 
Schriften,'  24  vols.  4to,  llallc,  1740-50.  A  carefully  revised  edition  of 
the  works  of  Luther;  the  14th  volume  contains  Luther's  Latin  version 
of  the  Bible,  which  was  separately  published  by  Walch  in  1745.  Walch 
also  published  an  edition  of  Lactantius,  Leipzig,  1715  ;  2nd  edition, 
1735.  Walch  was  the  father  of  three  sous,  Johann  Ernst  Iramanuel, 
Christian  Wilhclm  Franz,  and  Karl  Friedrich,  noticed  below,  each  of 
whom  attained  a  high  rank  in  the  learned  literature  of  Germany. 

WALCH,  JOHANN  ERNST  IMMANUEL,  the  eldest  son  of 
Johann  Qeorg  Walch,  was  born  at  Jena  on  the  29th  of  August  1725. 
He  studied  divinity  at  Jena,  and  in  1747  undertook  a  long  journey 
with  his  brother  Christian  Wilhelm  Franz,  to  France,  Italy,  and  seve- 
ral other  countries.  Though  the  two  brothers  were  rather  young,  the 
name  of  their  father  procured  them  every  whero  a  favourable  reception. 
They  thus  were  on  intimate  terms  with  Assemani,  the  cardinals  Maflei 
and  Fassionei,  as  well  as  with  several  other  celebrated  men  at  Rome. 
It  is  said  that  they  were  presented  to  Fope  Benedict  XIV.,  who  asked 
them  if  they  were  tho  sous  of  the  celebrated  heretic  J.  G.  Walch.  In 
1759  J.  E.  1.  Walch  was  appointed  professor  of  diviuity  at  Jena,  his 
namo  being  already  known  by  several  works  on  ecclesiastical  history. 
Next  to  divinity,  natural  history  was  his  favourite  science,  which  lie 
cultivated  with  great  success,  as  may  be  sceu  from  his  works  on  natural 
history,  cited  below.  He  was  a  member  of  many  learned  societies  in 
Italy,  Germany,  and  other  countries.  He  died  on  the  1st  of  December, 
1778.  His  principal  works  are — 1,  '  De  Christianorum  sub  Diocletiano 
in  Hispauia  Persecutione,'  8vo,  Jena,  1751;  2,  '.Marmor  Hispauiae 
antiquum  Vexatiouis  Christianorum  Neronianae  insigne  Documentum 
illustratum,'  4to,  Jenn,  1750  ;  2nd  edition,  under  the  title  '  Persequu- 
tionis  Christianae  Neronianae  in  Hispauia  ex  antiquo  Monumento 
probaudae  uberior  Explanatio,'  4to,  Jena,  1753;  3,  'Acta  Societatis 
Latinae  Jeuensis,  edita,'  4  vols.  8vo,  Jena,  1752-55.  The  '  Transac- 
tions' of  this  Society,  which  were  under  the  care  of  Walch  for  several 
years,  contain  many  of  his  minor  productions.  4,  '  Dissertationes  in 
Acta  Apostolorum,'  3  vols.  4to,  Jena,  1756-61  ;  5,  '  De  Arte  critica 
veterum  Romanorum  Litcraria,'  3rd  edition,  Jena,  1771;  6,  'Das 
Steinreich  systematisch  entworfen '  (a  system  of  mineralogy),  2  vols. 
8vo,  2nd  edition,  Halle,  1769;  7,  '  Antiquitates  Meilicae  selectae,'  8vo, 
Jena,  1772;  8,  'Sigillum  Medici  Ocularii  Romani  nupcr  in  Agro 
Jenensi  repertum  et  Observationibus  illustratum,'  4to,  Jena,  1763;  9, 
'  Georg  Wolfgang  Knorr's  Satnmlung  von  Merkwiirdigkeiten  der  Natur 
uud  den  Alterthiimern  des  Erdbodens  welcher  petri6cirte  Cbrper 
enthalt,  herausgegeben  mit  Classifications-Tabellen,  &c,  von  J.  E.  I. 
Walch,  mit  illuminirten  Kupfertafeln,  etc ,'  7  parts,  in  3  vols,  folio, 
Niirnberg,  1768-73.  This  collection  of  Knorr's  was  celebrated  all  over 
Europe.  Statius  Muller  had  published  a  catalogue  of  it,  with  a 
description  of  the  different  objects,  but  this  work  was  incomplete  and 
without  any  systematical  order.  The  work  of  Walch  however  is  still 
considered  a  model  for  similar  works  :  a  French  translation  of  it  was 
published  in  1775,  and  a  Dutch  in  1779. 

(Libensgeschichte  des  wohlschr/ea  Hcrm  Hofraths  Johann  Ernst 
Immanuel  Walch,  8vo,  Jena,  1760,  contains  a  complete  catalogue  of 
his  works  and  minor  productions  :  a  Lcbcn  und  Character  des  Prof. 
Joh.  Ernst  Im.  Watch's  zu  Jena  appeared  at  Weimer,  8vo,  1799.) 

WALCH,  CHRISTIAN  WILHELM  FRANZ,  one  of  the  greatest 
divines  of  Germany,  was  the  second  son  of  Johann  Georg  Walch.  He 
was  born  at  Jena  in  1726,  and  after  having  studied  divinity  in  that 
university,  travelled  with  his  brother  Immanuel  in  France  and  Italy. 
The  learned  Italian  Gori  invited  him  and  his  brother  to  contribute  to 
his  'Symbola  Literaria,'  and  Gori  wrote  several  memoirs  for  the 
'Transactions'  of  the  Societas  Latina  at  Jena.  In  1750  Walch  was 
appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Jeua ;  in  1753  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Societas  Latina  in  this 
town;  in  1754  he  went  to  Gottingen  as  extraordinary  professor  of 
divinity;  he  became  ordinary  professor  of  divinity  in  1757.  He  died 
suddenly  in  1784,  whilst  talking  with  his  wife  and  children. 

Walch  wrote  many  works  on  classical  literature,  divinity,  and  eccle- 
siastical history,  some  of  which  are  among  the  best  of  their  kind,  and 
they  all  bear  the  marks  of  a  superior  mind  and  extensive  learning. 
A  complete  catalogue  of  his  works  is  given  in  the  authority  cited 
below ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  following  are  the  principal  works: — 1,  'Antiquitates 
Fallii  Philosophici  veterum  Christianorum,'  Jena,  1746.  The  first 
section  of  this  book  treats  of  the  pallium  of  the  ancient  philosophers; 
and  the  second  of  the  pallium  assumed  by  Christian  philosophers.  2, 
'  Oratio  de  Eloquentia  Latina  veterum  Germauorum,'  1750;  an  in- 
teresting little  book,  in  which  the  author  shows  that  a  considerable 
number  of  ancient  Germans,  among  whom  was  Arminius,  the  con- 
queror of  Varus,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  Roman  language  and 
literature :  there  are  no  hypotheses  or  opinions  in  this  book  ;  it  is 
founded  on  facts  stated  by  Roman  authors.  3,  '  Historia  Patriarcha- 
ruuj  Judseorum  quorum  in  Libris  Juris  Romani  fit  Mentio,'  1751.  The 
object  of  this  work  is  to  show  that  even  during  the  later  period  of  the 
Roman  Empire  the  Jews  continued  to  live  under  the  moral  inspection 
of  '  patriarchs,'  a  Greek  word  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  and  which, 
according  to  Walch,  was  first  used  by  the  '  Seventy  '  of  Alexandria; 
the  Roman  laws  referred  to  by  the  author  are  the  tituli,  '  De  Judseis,' 
'Ccelicolis,'  and  '  Samaritauis,'  in  the  Codes  of  Theodosius  and  Justi- 


nian. 4,  '  Compendium  Historiae  Ecclesiasticae  recentissimae,'  Gottin- 
geu,  1757.  5,  '  Entwurf  einer  vollstiindigen  Historie  der  Kircben- 
Versaminlungen,'  Leipzig,  1759.  6,  '  Monimenta  Medii  iEvi  ex  Biblio- 
theca Regia  Hanoveraua,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Gottingen,  1758.  7,  'Gruud- 
siitze  der  Kirchengeschichto  des  Neuen  Testaments,'  4  vols.  8vo,  2nd 
edition,  Gbttiugeu,  1772-74.  8,  '  Grundsiitzc  der  Natiirlichen  Gottes- 
gclehrsamkeit,'  2ud  edition,  Gottingen,  1775.  9,  '  Kritische  Unter- 
suchung  vom  Gebrauch  der  Heiligen  Schrift  unter  den  alten  Christen 
in  den  ersten  vier  Jahrhumierten,'  Leipzig,  1779.  10,  '  Neueste  Reli- 
gious Gesr.hichte,'  9  vols.  8vo,  Lemgo,  1771-83.  11,  'Bibliotheca 
Symbolica  vctus  ex  Monimentis  Quinque  priorum  Soeculorum  maxime 
collecta,'  &c,  Lemgo,  1770.  12,  '  Bibliotheca  Fhilologica,'  3  vols.  8vo, 
Gottingen,  1770-77.  13,  'Entwurf  einer  vollstiindigen  Historie  der 
Ketzereieu,  Spaltungen,  und  Religions-Streitigkeiten,  bis  auf  die  Zeiten 
der  Reformation,'  11  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1762-85.  This  work  made 
great  sensation  throughout  all  Europe,  and  the  Germans  call  its  author 
generally,  Der  Kctzer-Walch  (Ketzer  signifies  a  heretic),  in  order  to 
dintinguish  him  from  his  brothers,  his  father,  and  so  many  other 
writers  whose  name  is  Walch.  Walch  is  also  the  author  of  an  excel- 
lent biography  of  Catherine  von  Bora,  the  wife  of  Luther,  which  is 
preceded  by  her  portrait  engraved  after  the  original  paiuting  of  Lucas 
Cranach.  Karl  Fhiedricu,  the  younger  brother  of  Christian  Walch, 
boru  in  1734,  was  professor  of  law  at  Gottingen,  and  afterwards  at 
Jena,  where  ho  died  in  1799.  He  is  the  author  of  several  distinguished 
works  on  jurisprudence,  such  as,  '  Glossarium  Germanicum  Interpre- 
tation! Constitutionis  Criminalis  Carolina:  intcrserviens,'  Jeua,  1790. 
The  '  Constitutio  Criminalis  Carolina,'  or  the  Criminal  Code  issued  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  is  still  in  use  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  as 
the  duchy  of  Brunswick  and  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover. 

(Strodtmann,  Das  Ncuc  Gelehrte  Europa,  part  14,  in  vol.  iv.) 

WALDECK,  PRINCES  OF.  The  house  of  Waldeck  is  one  of  the 
oldest  dynasties  of  Northern  Germany.  It  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  is 
descended  from  one  of  those  powerful  dukes  of  ancient  Saxony  who 
commanded  in  the  wars  against  Charlemagne,  perhaps  from  Wittekind, 
although  this  cannot  be  historically  established.  They  were  formerly 
couuts,  but  the  title  of  prince  was  conferred  upon  Count  Georgo 
Frederic  in  1682.  This  prince,  born  in  1620,  was  a  celebrated  general 
of  the  emperor  Leopold  I.,  and  obtained  several  signal  victories  over 
the  Turks  and  the  French.  Delille,  the  French  poet,  has  addressed  to 
him  his  ode  'De  la  Pitie",'  praising  him  for  his  humane  conduct  towards 
the  French.  The  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands 
appointed  him  commander-in-chief  of  the  Dutch  armies.  He  died  in 
1692.  His  brother,  Count  Josias,  had  equal  military  reputation.  The 
republic  of  Venice  put  him  at  the  head  of  her  armies,  and  after  his 
death,  in  1711,  had  a  splendid  monument  erected  to  his  memory  in 
the  church  of  Wildungen,  in  the  principality  of  Waldeck.  Josias  was 
tho  founder  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Waldeck,  upon 
which  however  the  title  of  prince  has  not  been  conferred.  Princo 
Christian  Augustus,  born  iu  1744,  signalised  himself  as  an  able  geueral 
in  the  wars  against  the  French  during  the  revolution.  He  commanded 
a  part  of  the  imperial  armies.  In  1793  he  directed  the  passage  of  the 
imperial  troops  over  the  Rhine  near  Selz,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
the  rear  of  the  famous  lines  of  Weissenburg,  defended  by  the  French  : 
they  were  assailed  in  front  by  Field-Marshal  Wurmser,  the  Austrian 
commander-in-chief,  and  Field  Marshal  Kalckreutb,  the  Prussian  gene- 
ralissimo. This  combined  attack,  which  resulted  in  the  taking  of  the 
lines,  and  was  followed  by  a  general  rout  of  the  French,  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  manoeuvres  executed  in  modern  times.  It  is 
said  that  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  who  had  the  most  difficult  share  in 
this  undertaking,  also  conceived  the  idea  of  the  whole  plan.  He  also 
took  the  fortress  of  Kehl,  opposite  Strasbourg,  and  afterwards  com- 
manded in  Flanders,  displaying  such  superior  talents  that  the  emperor 
of  Germany  appointed  him  member  of  the  military  council  at  Vienna, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  of  Bohemia.  In  1797  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  addressed  himself  to  the  emperor  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  his  permission  to  put  the  Prince  of  Waldeck  at 
the  head  of  his  armies,  which  were  in  a  very  disorganised  state.  The 
permission  having  been  granted,  the  prince  went  to  Lisbon,  but  died 
in  1798,  before  he  had  carried  into  effect  his  plan3  for  reorg  nising  the 
Portuguese  troops.  His  great-grandson,  George  Victor,  the  present 
reigning  prince,  was  born  in  1831,  and  succeeded  his  father,  Princo 
George  Frederic  Henry,  in  1845.    [See  Supplement.] 

WALDEGRAVE,  JAMES  WALDEGRAVE,  Second  EARL,  was 
the  son  of  James,  first  Earl  Waldegrave,  KG.,  who  was  descended 
from  ancestors  originally  settled  at  Walgrave  in  Northamptonshire, 
and  in  later  times  distinguished  for  their  attachment  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  The  first  Earl  Waldegrave  derived  his  oldest  title 
of  Baron  Waldegrave  of  Chewton,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  from  his 
father  Henry,  who  having  married  Henrietta,  natural  daughter  of 
James  II.,  by  Arabella  Churchill,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1686,  and,  following  his  father-in-law  to 
Paris  on  the  Revolution,  died  there  in  1689.  The  earl  had  conformed 
to  the  Established  Church  in  1722,  and  served  under  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  who  placed  great  confidence  in  him,  as  ambassador,  first  at  Paris 
and  afterwards  at  Vienna,  from  1725  to  1740.  He  was  created  Vis- 
count Chewton  and  Earl  Waldegrave  in  1729,  and  died  iu  1741,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-seven,  six  mouths  after  he  had  obtained  leave  to  return  to 
England  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.    He  had  married  In  17U| 
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Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Webbe  of  ITathcrop,  in  tho  county  of 
Gloucester,  Baronot. 

James,  who  was  his  eldest  son,  was  born  on  the  14th  of  March,  171 5. 
Attaching  himself  to  the  court,  and  becoming  a  favourite  of  George  II., 
he  was  in  174;!  appointed  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber;  and  in  April 
1761,  among  the  changes  which  took  place  on  the  death  of  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  he  was  mado  steward  and  warden  (or  master)  of  the 
Stannaries.  About  a  year  and  a  half  after  this,  in  December  17.02, 
Lord  Waldegrave,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  king,  was  prevailed 
Upon  to  accept  the  office  of  governor  to  the  young  l'riuce  of  Wales, 
which  Lord  Harcourt  had  resigued.  In  1750  Lord  Waldegrave  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  the  reversion  of  one  of  the  tollerships  of  the  exche- 
quer, and  in  less  than  two  mouths  after  he  came  into  possession  of  this 
lucrative  appointment  by  tho  death  of  Horace,  Lord  Walpole.  In 
1759  he  married  Maria,  tho  second  of  the  three  natural  daughters  of 
Sir  Kdward  Walpole,  K.B.  (second  son  of  Sir  Robert),  by  Maria  Cle- 
ments, a  milliner's  apprentice,  whoso  father  was  postmaster  at 
Darlington.  This  lady,  equally  distinguished  by  her  beauty  and  her 
virtues,  was  twenty  years  younger  than  tho  earl;  and  iu  1760,  after 
his  death,  remarried  William  Henry,  duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  of 
George  III.,  whom  she  also  survived,  dying  in  1807,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two.  She  was  tho  mother  of  the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
of  the  Princess  Sophia  Matilda  of  Gloucester. 

The  most  important  political  transaction  in  which  Earl  Walde- 
grave was  engaged,  was  the  attempt  into  which  he  was  forced  by 
the  king,  in  June  1757,  to  form  a  ministry,  with  himself  at  its  head. 
He  was  actually  appointed  first  lord  of  tho  treasury.  "  The  public," 
Bays  Walpole,  "  was  not  more  astonished  at  that  designation  than  the 
earl  himself."  Of  the  negociations  connected  with  this  project,  which 
was  abandoned  after  a  few  days,  a  sketch  is  given  by  Walpole  ('  Me- 
moires,'  ii.  220-223),  but  tho  most  ample  details  have  been  preserved 
by  the  earl  himself.  Proposals  were  also  made  to  him  to  take  office  in 
the  last  days  of  Lord  Bute's  administration,  in  the  end  of  March  1703. 
The  day  after  he  had  finally  declined  these  overtures,  on  the  1st  of 
April,  he  was  attacked  by  small-pox,  and  his  death  followed  on  the 
8th  of  that  month.  Leaving  only  three  daughters,  he  was  succeeded 
in  the  earldom  by  his  brother  John. 

An  account  of  the  political  and  court  transactions  of  a  portion  of  his 
own  time  by  Karl  Waldegrave  was  published  under  the  title  of 
'Memoirs  from  1754  to  1758,'  in  a  quarto  volume,  in  1821.  This 
work,  which  had  evidently  been  prepared  with  the  intention  that  it 
should  be  given  to  the  public,  is  a  clear,  full,  and  trustworthy  narra- 
tive, and  throws  much  light  upon  the  restless  and  complicated  in- 
trigues of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  It  leaves  a  very 
favourable  impression  of  the  writer,  of  his  clear-headedness,  as  well  as 
of  his  sincerity  and  frankness,  although  it  has  nothing  of  the  manner 
of  an  anxious  or  systematic  defence  of  his  conduct. 

WALDEMAR  1.,  King  of  Denmark,  reigned  from  A.D.  1157  to  1181. 
He  was  the  son  of  Knud,  or  Canut,  duke  of  Sleswig,  and  king  of  the 
Obotrites  in  Mecklenburg,  a  prince  of  the  first  royal  dynasty  of  Den- 
mark. He  was  born  on  the  15th  of  January  1131,  eight  days  after  the 
murder  of  his  father,  who  perished  during  the  civil  troubles  which 
then  desolated  Denmark.  To  save  her  son  from  a  similar  fate,  his 
mother,  Ingeborg,  a  Russian  princess,  fled  with  him  to  her  native 
country,  where  the  young  prince  lived  during  the  earlier  part  of  his 
youth.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Denmark,  and  on  the  death  of 
King  Erik  IV.,  Emund,  in  1139,  Waldemar  was  chosen  king,  but  on 
account  of  his  youth  he  was  put  under  the  guardianship  of  Erik,  sur- 
named  Lam,  the  son-in-law  of  the  lato  King  Erik  III.,  Eiegod.  Erik 
Lam,  disregarding  the  rights  of  his  ward,  usurped  the  royal  authority 
and  reigned  as  Erik  V.,  till  1147,  when  he  resigned  and  retired  to  a 
convent.  The  guardianship  of  young  Waldemar  was  now  disputed 
between  Svend  Eriksen  and  Knud  Magnusen,  both  royal  princes,  and 
the  contest  having  been  terminated  by  a  decision  of  the  Emperor 
Frederic  I.,  Barbarossa,  which  was  favourable  to  Svend,  that  prince 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  in  1156  murdered  Knud,  who  had  like- 
wise styled  himself  king,  and  reigned  in  a  part  of  Denmark  as  Knud  or 
Canut  V.  Svend  also  intended  to  murder  Waldemar,  who  however 
escaped  and  made  war  on  Svend,  commonly  called  Sueuo  IV.,  whom 
he  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Viborg,  when  the  usurper  was  slain  by 
some  plundering  peasants.  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  22ud  of 
September  1157,  and  from  this  day  dates  the  reign  of  Waldemar, 
whose  rights  to  the  crown  were  no  longer  disputed. 

During  the  first  years  of  his  reign  Waldemar  was  occupied  with 
restoring  domestic  peace  to  his  kingdom.  In  1163  he  made  an  alliance 
with  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony,  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating 
the  Obotrites  and  other  Wendish  or  Slavonian  nations  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Germany,  over  which  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  the 
emperors  of  Germany  had  hitherto  exercised  a  nominal  authority. 
The  Danish  army  and  navy  were  commanded  by  Absalon,  the  warlike 
archbishop  of  Roeskild,  who  took  Arcona,  the  capital  of  the  Wendish 
empire,  in  the  island  of  Riigen,  and  broke  the  idols  of  Swantewit  and 
other  gods  of  the  heathen  Wendes.  In  1170  he  took  Julin,  the  Con- 
stantinople of  tho  north  (Krantz,  '  Wandalia,'  lib.  hi.),  and  the  northern 
limit  of  an  overland  trade  with  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  aud  India,  the 
dir.  ction  of  which  we  may  now  trace,  since  the  discovery  of  numerous 
Ar.ibic  coins  along  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Volga.  (Rasmussen, 
De  Orientis  Commercio  cum  Russia  et  Scandinavia  Medio  Aevo  ;'  a 
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rare  book,  extracts  from  which  are  given  in  'Journal  Aniatique,'  vol.  v., 
1824,  p.  310,  &c.) 

After  these  defeats  tho  Wendes  of  Riigen,  Mecklenburg,  nnd  tho 
most  western  part  of  Pomerania  recognised  tho  Danish  king  an  their 
sovereign,  and  Waldemar  did  homage  for  bin  conquentn  to  tho  Kinperor 
Frederic  L,  whom  he  met  at  Lons-le-Saulnier,  in  the  present  Franehe- 
Comtc\  It  has  been  said  that  he  also  did  homage  for  his  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  and  this  opinion,  which  has  roused  tho  national  pride  of  fo 
many  Danish  historians,  is  not  without  foundation.  The  title  of 
King  of  the  Wendes,  which  is  htill  retained  among  the  other  title!  of 
the  kings  of  Denmark,  dates  from  the  conquests  of  BiHhop  Absalon. 
Waldemar  also  acquired  tho  most  southern  part  of  Norway,  which  he 
took  from  King  Erliug.  The  latter  years  of  his  reign  were  troubled 
by  a  rebellion  of  Eskild,  bishop  of  Lund,  in  Scania,  which  province 
belonged  to  Denmark  at  that  time.  Waldemar  died  on  the  12th  of 
May  1181  (some  say  1182),  at  Wordingborg,  and  it  was  said  that  ho 
was  poisoned.  Waldemar  I.  was  not  a  warrior  only,  he  is  equally  di-i- 
tinguished  as  a  legislator;  he  ordered  the  laws  of  several  of  his 
provinces  to  be  collected,  aud  bo  added  his  own,  which  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  great  collections  of  the  Danish  law.  The  Danes  cdl  him 
'the  Great;'  but,  without  prejudice  to  his  merits,  this  title  is  more 
than  he  deserves.  Waldemar's  successor  was  his  eldest  son  Knud  or 
Canut  VI.,  whom  he  had  by  Sophia,  princess  of  I'omerania. 

(Ilolberg,  Baron  af,  Dannc/nark's  Rigcs  Jlistorte,  voL  i.,  p.  208-247; 
Krantz,  Saxonia  ;  Wandalia;  Mallet,  Jlistoirc  du  Danemark.) 

WALDEMAR  II.,  surnamed  Seier,  or  '  the  Victorious,'  king  of  Den- 
mark, who  reigned  from  1202  to  1241,  was  the  second  son  of  Walde- 
mar I.  His  brother,  King  Knud,  or  Canut  VI.,  conferred  upon  him 
the  duchy  of  Sleswig,  and  was  assisted  by  him  in  the  consolidation  of 
the  Danish  government  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  which  had  been  con- 
quered by  Waldemar  I.,  and  in  those  of  which  some  parts  were 
conquered  during  the  reign  of  Knud  VI.,  namely,  Estland,  Kurland, 
aud  Livonia.  During  the  rebellion  of  Waldemar,  bishop  of  Sleswig, 
who  likewise  belonged  to  the  royal  house  of  Denmark,  and  who  was 
assisted  by  Adolphus  III.,  count  of  Holstein,  he  took  the  field  for  his 
brother,  aud  they  succeeded  in  conquering  Holstein,  and  in  driving 
out  the  rebellious  prelate,  who  fled  to  Germany  (1200).  After  the 
death  of  Knud  in  1203,  Waldemar  ascended  the  throne,  and  his 
subjects,  as  well  as  his  neighbours,  soon  found  that  Denmark  was 
ruled  by  a  great  king.  He  finally  established  the  Danish  authority  in 
the  Wendish  provinces,  the  population  of  which,  a  headstrong  but  not 
uncivilised  race,  was  still  ready  for  rebellion.  The  Danish  possessions 
in  Esthland,  Kurland,  and  Livonia  having  been  menaced  by  the  natives, 
Waldemar  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  carry  a  plan  into  exe- 
cution which,  if  not  his  own  idea,  was  at  least  realised  by  him.  This 
was  to  found  a  Baltic  empire,  consisting  of  Denmark,  the  key  and 
centre  of  the  whole,  Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  all  Pomerania,  Kurland, 
Livonia,  Esthland,  the  large  islands  in  the  middle  part  of  the  Baltic, 
and  the  southern  part  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  same  plan  was  after- 
wards conceived  and  partly  realised  by  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus  of 
Sweden,  aud  similar  empires  were  founded  by  the  Carthaginians  in  tho 
Mediterranean,  by  Mithridates  round  the  Pontus,  and  on  a  smaller 
scale  by  Venice  round  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  the  Archipelago.  If  this 
Danish  empire  was  of  short  duration,  it  was  the  result  of  two  causes 
which  have  been  and  always  will  be  equally  dangerous  to  such 
empires.  The  immense  extent  of  narrow  tracts  along  the  sea-shore 
afford  innumerable  points  of  attack  to  the  continental  nations  who 
are  excluded  from  the  coast  by  those  tracts,  aud  they  can  only  be 
defended  by  a  great  navy,  the  chief  condition  of  which  is  an  extensive 
commerce.  Now  Denmark  being  the  centre  and  key  of  that  empire, 
only  the  military  condition  of  its  existence  was  fulfilled,  while  the 
commercial  condition  only  existed  temporarily.  The  Sound  was  not 
then,  as  it  is  now,  frequented  by  ships  of  all  nations,  for  the  commerce 
in  the  Baltic  had  a  more  southerly  direction  from  Russia  towards  the 
coasts  of  Pomerania  and  Holstein,  whence  the  merchandise  was  carried 
overland  to  Germany  and  France.  However,  for  a  short  period, 
Waldemar,  being  in  possession  of  Wisby,  Julin  (or  at  least  the  mouth 
of  the  Oder,  for  the  town  is  said  to  have  been  entirely  (?)  destroyed  by 
Bishop  Absalon),  and  also  of  Liibeck,  was  enabled,  by  the  advantages 
which  he  derived  from  the  merchandise  of  those  towns,  to  raise  that 
formidable  force,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  employed  iu  the  con- 
quest of  Livonia  and  the  adjoining  provinces.  His  army  consisted  of 
100,000  men,  and  he  had  a  navy  of  1200  ships.  He  sailed  for  Livonia 
in  1219.  The  main  body  of  the  army,  consisting  of  Danes,  and  com- 
manded by  Andreas,  bishop  of  Lund,  w  as  surprised  by  the  natives  and 
in  danger  of  being  cut  to  pieces,  when  it  was  relieved  by  the  king's 
Wendish  and  German  auxiliaries,  who  wou  the  day.  Tradition  says 
that  in  the  midst  of  danger  a  flag  fell  from  heaven,  at  the  sight  of 
which  the  Danes  recovered  their  courage.  This  was  the  '  Danebrog,' 
in  memory  of  which  the  Order  of  the  Danebrog  was  founded.  The 
campaign  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Esthland,  Livonia,  and  Kurland, 
and  a  Danish  bishop  took  up  his  residence  at  Riga.  During  the  con- 
test of  Frederic  II.  and  Otho  of  Brunswick  for  the  imperial  crown, 
Waldemar  assisted  Frederic,  who  in  his  turn  acknowledged  him  as 
king  of  the  Slavonians  or  Wends,  a  title  which  had  already  been 
assumed  by  Waldemar  I.  Waldemar  was  now  the  ruler  of  the  North, 
but  his  greatness  was  humbled  by  the  treachery  of  a  petty  German 
count.    Henry,  count  of  Schweriu,  had  some  reason  to  complain  of 
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the  king,  and  not  having  obtained  satisfaction,  he  treacherously  seized 
him  in  the  island  of  Laaland,  brought  him  on  board  a  vessel  ready  for 
that  purpose,  and  carried  him  to  Schweriu.  The  numerous  enemies  of 
the  king  protected  the  count,  and  even  Frederic  II.  acted  in  a  way 
which  clearly  showed  that  he  was  pleased  with  the  fate  of  his  rival  in 
the  North.  Pope  Honorius  III.  alone  took  the  part  of  the  captive 
king,  whose  assistance  he  wished  to  have  in  his  contest  with  the 
emperor;  and  by  his  mediation  Waldemar  was  released  in  1225,  on 
condition  of  paying  45,000  marks  of  silver,  an  enormous  sum  for  the 
time,  ceding  Holstein  to  its  legal  possessor  Count  Adolphus  IV.,  and 
renouncing  the  sovereignty  of  Mecklenburg,  which  from  that  time  was 
governed  by  the  descendants  of  its  ancient  Slavonic  kings,  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  present  house  of  Mecklenburg,  who  did  homage  to 
the  emperor.  No  sooner  was  Waldemar  restored  to  liberty  than  he 
forgot  his  promises,  and  aimed  at  recovering  those  provinces  which  he 
had  ceded,  and  whicli  had  been  occupied  by  his  enemies.  The  first  in 
importance  among  his  enemies  were  Count  Adolphus  IV.  of  Uolstein, 
and  the  citizens  of  Lubeck,  who,  during  the  military  government  of 
"Waldemar,  had  prudently  attracted  to  their  town  the  commerce  of 
the  Baltic.  Waldemar  had  now  to  learn  that  all  power  was  transient 
which  owes  its  existence  merely  to  the  military  genius  of  a  king,  and 
is  not  the  result  of  the  well-directed  activity  of  the  community.  The 
king  was  powerful,  without  having  the  means  of  preserving  his  power, 
and  those  industrious  citizens,  beiug  possessed  of  such  means,  were  for- 
midable even  before  they  knew  it.  In  the  battle  of  Bornhbvd,  a  village 
not  far  from  Eutin  in  Holstein,  the  Danish  army  was  totally  routed, 
by  the  united  forces  of  Lubeck,  Holstein,  aud  some  neighbouring 
princes,  and  the  king  narrowly  escaped  death  or  captivity.  lie  con- 
cluded peace  in  1229,  and  was  fortunate  in  escaping  new  humiliations. 
He  renewed  the  war  with  Lubeck  in  1234,  but  his  navy  was  destroyed, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  grant  extensive  privileges  to  the  commerce  of 
this  town,  which  soon  became  known  as  the  head  of  the  Hanseatic 
confederation.  Waldemar  employed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  peaceful 
government  of  the  remainder  of  his  empire.  During  his  reign  the 
clergy  aud  nobility  rose  to  great  influence,  and  the  freemen  gradually 
lost  their  political  rights,  w  hich  we  may  conclude  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  ancient  'things,'  or  'dings,'  that  is,  meetings  of  the  whole 
community,  were  changed  into  '  herredage,'  or  'lords'  days,'  that  is, 
assemblies  of  the  lords  temporal  and  spiritual.  Waldemar  ordered  the 
laws  of  Jutland  to  be  collected  :  this  is  the  '  Jydske  Lov,'  which  is  still 
in  use  in  Jutland.  It  is  contained  in  the  great  collections  of  the  Danish 
laws,  and  there  are  also  several  separate  editions  of  it.  Waldemar  II., 
sometimes  called  the  Great,  and  with  more  justice  than  his  father, 
died  on  the  28th  of  March  1241.  His  first  wife  was  Margaretha 
Dankmar,  daughter  of  Przcmisl  Ottokar  I.,  king  of  Bohemia.  After 
her  death  he  married  Berengaria,  daughter  of  Sancbo  I.,  king  of 
Portugal.  His  eldest  son  Waldemar,  who  was  married  to  Eleonora, 
daughter  of  Alphonso  II.,  king  of  Portugal,  died  before  his  father, 
without  leaving  issue.  He  was  Duke  of  Sleswig,  and  is  often  called 
King  Waldemar  111.,  but  he  never  reigned.  The  successor  of  Walde- 
mar II.  was  his  second  son,  Erik  VI.,  Plogpenning. 

WALDEMAR  III.  (IV.),  surnamed  Atterdag,  was  the  son  of  King 
Christopher,  who  was  deposed  in  1323.  Waldemar,  born  in  1315,  was 
chosen  king  in  his  stead,  but  on  account  of  his  youth  he  was  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  Gerd,  or  Gerhard,  count  of  Holstein,  of  the 
house  of  Schauenburg,  surnamed  the  Arbiter  of  the  North.  The 
Danes,  having  been  oppressed  by  Gerd,  recalled  Christopher,  in  whose 
hands  young  Waldemar  voluntarily  placed  his  authority.  Gerd  forced 
the  king  to  cede  him  half  of  his  kingdom,  and  after  the  death  of 
Christopher,  in  1331,  he  again  became  guardian  of  Waldemar,  and 
continued  so  for  nine  years.  His  pupil  however  was  not  in  Denmark, 
but  was  educated  at  the  court  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. After  the  murder  of  Gerd,  in  1340,  the  Danes  recalled  Walde- 
mar, who  made  his  peace  with  the  sons  of  Gerd,  and  sold  the  province 
of  Scania  to  Magnus,  king  of  Sweden.  In  1347  he  also  sold  Esthland, 
Kurland,  and  Livonia,  which  had  been  conquered  by  Waldemar  II., 
to  the  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  Order  in  Prussia,  for  18,000  marks 
of  silver.  With  the  money  he  raised  an  army,  and  although  he 
renounced  Livonia  and  the  sister-provinces,  he  attacked  King  Magnus 
of  S  weden,  in  1361,  and  forced  him  to  cede  Scania.  He  also  conquered 
the  island  of  Gothland,  which  remained  a  Danish  province  till  1645. 
He  was  less  successful  in  two  wars  with  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  he 
did  not  obtain  peace  until  he  had  given  up  almost  the  whole  commerce 
of  Denmark  into  the  hands  of  those  powerful  citizens,  who  treated  the 
king  with  great  haughtiness.  The  treaty  by  which  the  second  war 
was  finished,  in  1364,  was  particularly  humiliating  for  the  king:  the 
treaty  of  peace  begins  : — '  We,  the  burgomasters,  aldermen  and  citizens 
of  the  towns  of  Lubeck,  &c,  promise  to  grant  an  eternal  peace  to 
Waldemar,  king  of  Denmark,  the  Wends,  and  Goths.'  This  is  the 
first  instance  of  the  title  of  king  of  the  Goths  having  been  given  to  the 
king  of  Denmark,  and  it  seems  that  Waldemar  assumed  it  after  the 
conquest  of  the  island  of  Gothland.  The  title  is  still  used  in  Den- 
mark. In  1363  Waldemar  gave  his  daughter  Margaretha  in  marriage 
to  Hagen  or  Hakon,  the  son  and  heir  of  Magnus,  king  of  Norway.  In 
1369  he  was  again  involved  in  war  with  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and 
after  the  destruction  of  his  navy,  as  well  as  his  army,  he  begged  for 
peace,  in  1370,  and  ceded  to  these  towns  the  province  of  Scania  for 
fifteen  years. 


Waldemar  III.  died  in  1375*  the  last  of  the  first  Danish  dynasty, 
which  had  ruled  in  Denmark  from  the  beginning  of  Danish  history. 
He  left  two  daughters  :  Ingeborg,  married  to  Henry,  duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg; and  Margaretha,  married  to  Hakon  of  Norway,  as  already 
observed.  After  the  death  of  Waldemar,  one  part  of  the  Danes 
wished  to  chose  Albrecht,  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  the  son  of  Ingeborg, 
for  their  king,  while  another  part  voted  for  Olaus,  the  son  of  Marga- 
retha. A  civil  war  broke  out,  which  however  was  soon  terminated  by 
an  agreement  that  Olaus  should  be  king.  But  on  account  of  1 1 is 
youth,  Olaus  was  put  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother  Marga- 
retha, who  afterwards  succeeded  in  uniting  '.he  three  Scandinavian 
kingdoms  by  the  Union  of  Kalmar. 

WALDO,  or  VALDO,  PETER,  was  born  at  Vaux,  on  the  border* 
of  the  Rhone,  in  France,  early  in  the  12th  century.  He  acquired  a 
large  fortune  by  commerce  in  Lyon,  when  the  sudden  death  of  a 
friend  occasioned  him  to  devote  himself  to  a  religious  life.  He  sold 
his  goods,  and  gave  the  produce  to  the  poor;  he  caused  the  Four 
Gospels  to  be  translated  into  his  native  language  by  Stephanus  de 
Eva,  about  1160,  and  read  and  explained  them  to  the  recipients  of  his 
alms.  In  1170,  from  a  frequent  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  he  arrived 
at  the  conviction  that  he  had  equally  with  the  priests  the  ri^ht  of 
preaching  the  word  of  God.  This  theory  involved  him  immediately 
in  a  persecution.  In  1179  the  doctrine  was  formally  condemned  by  a 
general  council  held  in  the  Lateran  at  Rome,  and  the  condemnation 
has  been  repeated  more  than  once.  Forced  to  quit  Lyon  he  retired 
to  the  mountains  of  Dauphiud,  and  thence,  it  is  said,  to  those  of  Pied- 
mont. Here  his  followers  and  adherents  increased,  and  he  has  thence 
been  assumed  to  be  the  founder  of  the  reformed  creed  of  the  Vaudois; 
though  Theodore  Beza,  and  Jean  Ldger,  the  historian  of  the  sect,  con- 
tend, and  we  think  with  justice,  that  the  sect  was  of  an  earlier  origin 
than  the  time  of  Waldo,  or  rather,  that  the  Waldenses,  the  followers  of 
Waldo,  differ  in  some  degree  from  the  Vaudois,  and  the  two  were  often 
confounded  by  the  uninitiated.  Mosheim  is  of  the  contrary  opinion. 
It  is  probable  however  that  the  nature  of  his  tenets,  so  well  according 
with  those  of  the  Vaudois,  may  have  had  considerable  effect  in  con- 
solidating and  fixing  their  creed,  and  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  the  Vaudois  tongue  is  attributed  to  him.  In  the  earlier  persecu- 
tions of  his  followers  they  were  frequently  styled  Leonists,  from  the 
Latin  name  of  the  city  of  Lyon,  to  which  Peter  had  belonged.  He  is 
said  to  have  visited  Bohemia,  and  to  have  spread  his  doctrines  there ; 
and  Protestants  admit  him  as  a  precursor  of  Lutber.  The  period  of 
his  death  is  uncertain,  but  it  probably  took  place  about  1190. 

WALES,  WILLIAM,  an  English  mathematician  and  astronomer, 
was  born  about  the  year  1734,  of  parents  in  humble  circumstances.  It 
is  not  known  in  what  manner  he  received  the  rudiments  of  education, 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  one  of  the  many  persons  who,  for  their 
attainments  in  science,  owe  more  to  nature  and  intense  application 
than  to  the  precepts  of  a  teacher. 

He  first  distinguished  himself  as  a  contributor  to  the  '  Ladies'  Diary,' 
a  work  containing  an  extensive  collection  of  mathematical  propositions 
with  their  solutions.  It  was  begun  in  the  year  1704  ;  and  under  the 
able  direction  of  Beighton,  Thomas  Simpson,  and  Dr.  Charles  Hutton, 
it  had  no  small  influence  in  promoting  the  advance  of  science  in  this 
country  during  the  18th  century  :  it  may  be  added  that  it  still 
numbers  among  its  contributors  several  eminent  mathematicians. 
Many  of  the  solutions  which  were  given  by  Mr.  Wales,  are  signed 
with  his  own  name,  but  occasionally  they  appear  under  fictitious 
signatures. 

The  merit  shown  in  these  solutions  appears  to  have  procured  for 
him  a  recommendation  to  the  government;  and  in  1768  he  was  ap« 
pointed,  together  with  Mr.  Dymond,  to  go  to  Hudson's  Bay,  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  in  that  region  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's 
disc,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  following  year  (June  1769).  The 
observations  were  made  at  Fort  Prince  of  Wales,  and  each  of  the 
observers  was  so  fortunate  as  to  witness  the  exterior  and  interior  con- 
tact at  both  the  commencement  and  end  of  the  transit.  Mr.  Wales 
made  at  the  same  place  a  great  number  of  astronomical  observations, 
an  account  of  which  was  published  in  the  ' Philosophical  Transactions' 
for  1769;  and  again,  in  1772,  in  a  separate  work,  entitled  'General 
Observations  made  at  Hudson's  Bay,'  &c,  4to,  London.  He  also,  prin- 
cipally, as  he  observes,  for  amusement  during  the  many  dreary  hours 
which  he  passed  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  computed  tables  of 
the  equations  to  equal  altitudes,  for  facilitating  the  solution  of  the 
problem  relating  to  the  determination  of  time  :  these  tables  were  first 
published  in  the  '  Nautical  Almanac  '  for  1773  ;  and  again,  in  the  year 
1794,  in  his  tract  entitled  'The  Method  of  Finding  the  Longitude  by 
Timekeepers,'  8vo. 

Mr.  Wales  returned  to  England  in  1770,  and  in  1772  he  published 
'  The  two  books  of  Apollonius  concerning  Determinate  Sections,'  4to, 
London.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed,  together  with  Mr.  Bayly, 
and  with  the  title  of  astronomer,  to  accompany  Captain  Cook  in  his 
second  voyage  for  the  circumnavigation  of  the  earth;  and  on  the 
return  of  the  expedition  he  was  (in  1776)  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  The  series  of  astronomical  observations  which  had  been 
made  during  the  voyage,  with  an  introduction  by  Wales,  was  published 
in  1777,  at  the  expense  of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  in  a  quarto  volume, 
with  charts  and  plates.  In  the  same  year  was  published  by  Wales  a 
tract  entitled  '  Observations  on  a  Voyage  with  Captain  Cook ; '  and  io 
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1778,  bia  strictures  on  an  account  of  tho  same  voyage,  which  had  been 
published  by  John  George  Foreter,  who,  with  his  father,  bad  Hailed 
withthe  expedition  as  naturalist.  [Fobsteb,  J.  R.j  Fobbtbb,  J,  GK] 
In  this  work  the  accusations  made  by  the  elder  Furstor  against  tlio 
caj>tain  and  bis  officers  are  shown  to  be  entirely  without  foundation. 

In  1770  Mr.  Wales  again  embarked  with  Captain  Cook  in  the  Reso- 
lution, on  tho  third  voyano  of  that  navigator  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  :  be 
returned  with  tho  expedition  in  1780;  and  soon  afterwards,  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Harris,  be  was  appointed  mathematical  master  of  Christ's 
Hospital.  II"  was  subsequently  made  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Lon- 
gitude ;  and  both  these  posts  be  filled  with  credit  till  his  death, 
which  happened  in  the  year  17DS,  when  be  was  about  sixty-four  years 
of  age. 

He  published,  in  1781,  'An  Enquiry  concerning  the  Population  of 
Eng land  and  Wales  ; '  and  in  1768,  '  Astronomical  Observations  made 
in  the  Voyages  of  Byron,  Wallis,  Carteret,  and  Cook,'  4to,  London. 

In  1739  the  French  captain  De  Bouvet  bad  discovered,  to  the  south 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an  island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
He  Bouvet,  or  Cap  Circoncision  ;  but  its  geographical  position  beiug 
erroneously  stated,  Captain  Cook,  in  bis  voyages  to  the  south,  had 
been  unablo  to  find  it,  and  be  was  led  to  suspect  that  the  French 
seaman  bad  mistaken  some  bank  of  ice  for  an  island.  On  this  occasion 
Lemonnier  ungenerously  stated,  in  a  paper  which  was  read  at  a  sitting 
of  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  that  Cook  from  jealousy  bad  sought  for 
the  island  under  a  meridian  different  from  that  which  bad  been 
assigned  to  it;  and  Mr.  Wales  published  a  pamphlet  in  which  the 
statement  is  disproved.  The  island,  or  cape,  is  now  supposed  to 
have  been  that  which  was,  in  1808,  discovered  by  the  Swan  aud  the 
Otter  in  54s  20'  S.  lat.  and  about  2"  E.  long,  from  Greenwich. 

Mr.  Wti's  is  said  to  have  been  tho  author  of  the  dissertation  on  the 
achrouyehal  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  which  is  annexed  to  Dr.  Vincent's 
'  Voyage  of  Nearehus.' 

WALK  Ell,  CLEMENT,  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
'Tho  History  of  Independency,'  the  first  part  of  which  was  published 
in  a  small  4to,  under  the  pseudonyme  of  Theophilus  Verax  in  1648, 
in  two  editions,  one  much  more  extended  than  the  other;  the  second 
(a  much  more  considerable  volume)  in  1649 ;  the  third,  under  the 
title  of  'The  High  Court  of  Justice,  or  Cromwell's  New  Slaughter 
House,'  in  1651.  A  fourth  part,  by  a  different  writer,  who  calls  him- 
self '  T.  M.,  Esq.,  a  Lover  of  bis  King  and  Country,'  appeared  in  1661, 
along  with  a  reprint  of  the  other  three  parts,  in  which  the  second 
has  the  new  title  of  'Auarchia  Anglicana.'  In  this  edition  the  work 
is  entitled  '  The  Compleat  History  of  Independency.'  The  first  part 
has  been  reprinted  by  Baron  Maseres,  in  his  '  Select  Tracts  relating  to 
the  Civil  Wars,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1815. 

The  little  that  is  known  of  the  personal  history  of  Clement  Walker 
is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  Wood's  '  Athene  Oxoniensis'  and  in  his  own 
work.  He  was  born  at  Clitfe,  in  Dorsetshire,  towards  the  close  of  the 
16th  century,  and  there  he  appears  to  have  spent  the  early  part  of 
his  life  :  the  register  of  that  parish,  according  to  Hutchins,  in  bis 
'  History  of  Dorsetshire,' records  the  births  or  baptisms  of  three  sous 
of  Mr.  Clement  Walker  and  Frances  his  wife  :  Thomas  in  1626, 
Antony  in  1629,  Peter  in  1681.  Wood  mentions  another  son,  John, 
"  sometime  a  commoner  of  Lincoln  College,"  Oxford.  This  John  told 
Wood  that  his  father  bad  studied  at  Christchurcb  in  that  university, 
but  no  record  of  his  matriculation  there  remained.  Before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  contest  between  the  king  and  the  parliament,  be 
lived,  Wood  tells  us,  on  au  estate  he  bad  at  Charterhouse,  near  Wells, 
in  Somersetshire,  and  held  the  appointment  of  usher  of  the  Exchequer. 
At  this  time  he  was  reputed  both  a  sound  royalist  and  a  good  church- 
man, holding  puritauism  as  well  as  dissent  in  avowed  dislike.  Never- 
theless, when  matters  came  to  a  crisis  he  declared. himself  for  tlie 
popular  party,  and  was  ou  that  profession  returned  as  one  of  the 
members  for  the  city  of  Wells  to  the  memorable  second  parliament 
of  1640.  But  notwithstanding  what  is  thus  asserted  by  the  Oxford 
antiquary,  we  must  not  too  hastily  assume  that  Walker  at  this  time 
really  changed  either  his  professions  or  bis  principles.  He  appears  to 
have  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  attached  to  the  monarchical  part 
of  the  constitution,  and  he  had  probably  been  from  the  first  opposed  to 
the  excesses  of  prerogative.  Iu  parliament  he  necessarily  acted  with 
the  Presbyterians,  as  on  the  whole  coming  nearest,  in  the  course  they 
followed,  to  his  own  principles,  and  his  ability  and  reputation  for 
integrity  soon  acquired  him  considerable  ascendancy  with  his  party. 
But  his  book  is  by  no  means,  as  it  has  been  generally  represented,  an 
indiscrimiuating  defence  and  laudation  of  that  section  of  the  house. 
He  is  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  unsparingly  acrimonious  in  his 
castigation  of  the  dominant  Independent  faction,  and  can  see  nothing 
but  hypocrisy,  fraud,  violence,  and  the  destruction  alike  of  all  order 
aud  liberty  in  the  proceedings  of  Cromwell  and  bis  associates.  Yet 
bis  work  has  preserved  a  good  many  minute  facts  not  elsewhere  to 
be  found  ;  and  although  the  author  sees  no  sense,  aud  no  good  of  any 
kind,  either  to  the  right  band  or  to  the  left  of  the  middle  way  in 
which  be  and  bis  friends  attempted  to  walk,  it  throws  a  considerable, 
though  it  may  be  a  highly-coloured,  light  on  the  events  and  characters 
of  the  time.  Walker  also  published  anonymously  several  other  short 
tracts  Against  the  republican  government,  a  list  of  which,  so  far  as 
they  are  known,  may  be  seen  in  Wood  :  the  most  important  of  them 
are  incorporated  in  his  History.    His  authorship  of  that  work  was 
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discovered  soon  after  the  appearance  of  tho  second  part,  upon  which 
ho  was  immediately  consigned  by  Cromwell  to  the  Tower,  but  be 
was  not  debarred  the  use  of  his  weapon,  the  pen,  and  while  in  con- 
finement be  wrote  and  sent  to  tho  press  tho  third  part  of  bio  History, 
which,  as  may  bo  conjectured  from  tho  title,  ut  the  most  violent 
portion  of  it.  In  fact  be  never  recovered  bis  liberty,  but  died  iu  the 
Tower,  in  October  1651. 

Walker  was  one  of  the  two  prosecutors  (William  Prynne  being  the 
other)  of  Colonel  Fienues  before  the  council  of  war,  at  St.  Albans,  in 
November  1643,  for  the  surrender  of  Bristol  (See  the  proceedings 
in  'Stato  Trials,'  iv.  185.)  Lord  Clarendon  upon  this  occasion 
describes  Walker  as  "a  gentleman  of  Somersetshire,  of  a  good  fortum-, 
and  by  tho  loss  of  that  the  more  provoked  ;  who  had  been  iu  the 
town  when  it  was  lost,  and  had  strictly  observed  all  that  was  done." 

WALKER,  SIR  EDWARD,  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  Edward  Walker  of  Roobers,  iu  Nether- 
stowey,  Somersetshire.  In  early  life  he  appears  to  have  held  some 
ollico  in  the  household  of  Thomas,  twentieth  Earl  of  Arundel  (the 
collector  of  the  Arundelian  Marbles),  by  whoso  interest  he  wai 
made  in  1637  Rougo  Dragon  Pursuivant at-Arms  in  ordinary, 
and  Chester  Herald-at-Arms;  and,  having  accompanied  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  as  his  secretary  on  the  expedition  to  Scotland  in  1039,  be 
then  became  known  to  Charles  I.,  who,  after  taking  him  into  his 
service,  made  him  bis  secretary-at  war,  aud  to  that  added,  iu  June 
1644,  the  appointment  of  clerk  extraordinary  of  the  privy  council. 
In  this  latter  year  also,  while  he  was  with  the  king  at  Oxford,  the 
university  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  M.A. ;  aud,  in  1645,  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  After  the  execution  of  his  royal 
master,  Walker  fled  to  Charles  II.,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Scotland 
in  1650,  and,  after  the  failure  of  that  enterprise,  rejoined  on  the 
Continent.  Charles,  during  his  exile,  made  him  Garter  King  at  Arms; 
and  alter  the  Restoration,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
privy  council.  Both  these  offices  he  held  till  bis  death,  at  Whitehall, 
19th  February  1677. 

Walker  is  several  times  mentioned  by  Lord  Clarendon,  whom  ho  is 
said  to  have  assisted  in  the  parts  of  bis  history  which  relate  to  military 
transactions. 

Iu  1705  there  was  published  in  London  a  folio  -volume,  entitled 
'  Historical  Discourses  upon  several  occasions,  by  Sir  Edward  Walker, 
Knight,  &c.'  It  is  dedicated  to  the  queen  in  an  address  signed  Hugh 
Clopton,  and  there  is  also  a  dedication  of  the  Discourses  by  Walker 
hini3elf,  "  to  his  grandchild,  Edward  Clopton,  Esq.  of  Clopton,"  dated 
1664,  followed  by  a  postscript,  dated  1674,  at  Clopton,  near  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  directing  them  to  be  made  public  after  bi3  death.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  all  the  Discourses  were  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
1705.  In  1820  was  published,  in  London,  in  an  8vo  volume  of  131 
pages,  with  plates,  '  A  Circumstantial  Account  of  the  Preparations  for 
the  Coronation  of  his  Majesty  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  a  minute 
detail  of  that  splendid  ceremony,  &c,  from  an  original  manuscript  by 
Sir  Edward  Walker,  Knight,  Garter  principal  Kiug  at  Arms  at  that 
period.' 

The  common  biographical  accounts  attribute  to  Sir  Edward  Walker 
a  work  on  tactics,  entitled  'Military  Discoveries,' published  in  folio, 
in  1705;  and  also  the  following  works,  which  are  stated  to  have  ap- 
peared in  his  lifetime,  but  the  dates  of  none  of  which  are  given : — 
'  Iter  Carolinum,  being  a  succinct  account  of  the  necessitated  marches, 
retreats,  and  sufferings  of  his  Majesty  King  Charles  I.,  from  Jauuary 

10,  1641,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1648,  collected  by  a  daily  attend- 
ant upon  his  sacred  Majesty  during  all  that  time,'  folio;  'Acts  of 
Knights  of  the  Garter  iu  the  Civil  Wars  ; '  'Account  of  the  Celebra- 
tion of  St.  George's  Day  at  Windsor  in  1674.'  We  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  the  existence  of  any  of  these  alleged  works.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  '  Iter  Carolinum,'  however,  appears  to  be  contained  in 
the  'Historical  Discourses,'  the  first  of  which  is  entitled  'The  History, 
Progress,  and  Success  of  the  Arms  of  King  Charles  I.,  from  30  Mareh 
to  23  November  1644,  written  by  his  Majesty's  special  command,  and 
corrected  almost  iu  every  page  with  his  own  baud; '  and  the  second, 
'  Memorials  of  hi3  Majesty's  unfortunate  success  in  the  year  following.' 
The  seventh  discourse  is  entitled  '  Observations  ou  L'Estrauge's 
Auuals  of  Charles  I. ; '  and  the  eighth  i3  a  Review  of  the  entire  reign 
of  that  king.    The  third  is  a  'Journal  of  the  Expedition  of  Charles 

11.  to  Scotland  iu  1650-51.'  The  fourth  discourse  is  entitled  '  The  Life 
and  Actions  of  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey.'  The 
fifth  professes  to  be  a  full  answer  to  William  Lilly's  '  Monarchy  or  No 
Monarchy ; '  aud  the  sixth  consists  of  '  Observations '  upou  tne  incon- 
veniences of  the  frequent  promotions  to  titles  of  honour  since  the 
accession  of  James  L 

WALKER,  REVEREND  GEORGE,  the  heroic  defender  of  Lon- 
donderry, was  born  of  English  parents  iu  the  county  of  Tyrone  in 
Ireland,  and,  after  being  educated  in  the  Uu.versity  of  Glasgow,  took 
orders  in  the  established  Church,  and  became  rector  of  Donoughmore. 
When  King  James  landed  in  Ireland  after  the  revolution,  Walker 
raised  a  regiment  at  his  own  expense  to  oppose  him.  On  the  approach 
of  James  to  Londonderry,  he  went  out  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  troops  at  Long  Causeway,  but  after  a  resolute  defence  was 
obliged  to  retire  into  the  town,  which  he  found  Lundie,  the  governor, 
preparing  iu  all  haste  to  leave.  Destitute  as  the  place  was  of  all 
apparent  means  of  standing  a  siege,  Walker  j>nd  Major  Baker,  who  had 
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tucceeded  Lundie  in  the  command  of  the  garrison,  determined  to 
ljold  out  as  long  as  possible,  iu  the  Lope  that  Kiug  William  would, 
before  they  were  exhausted,  be  able  to  throw  iu  supplies  by  sea.  This 
was  about  the  middle  of  April  1089.  The  besieged  were  soon  reduced 
to  tho  most  terrible  extn  mities.  Baker  died  on  the  20th  of  June, 
and  then  the  sole  command  devolved  on  Walker,  who  however  showed 
himself  quite  equal  to  the  emergency,  directing  and  assistiug  in  every 
operation,  preserving  the  strictest  discipline  under  the  most  difficult 
circumstances,  and  dividing  himself  between  the  most  opposite  duties, 
— now  heading  a  sallying  party,  now  reviving  the  hearts  of  soldiers  aud 
citizens  by  a  rousing  sermon  in  the  cathedral.  The  end  was,  that  the 
siege  was  at  last  raised,  on  the  30th  of  July,  by  Major-General  Kirk 
making  his  way  with  three  ships  over  a  boom  which  James  had  thrown 
across  the  river.  Walker  soon  after  came  over  to  England,  and  having 
published  a  narrative  of  the  scenes  in  which  lie  had  been  engaged, 
vmder  tie  title  of  'A  True  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Londonderry,'  in 
a  quanta  pamphlet,  he  received  in  November  the  thanks  of  the  House 
of  Commons  for  his  heroic  exertions,  i  I  is  account  provoked  some 
controversy  :  he  defended  himself  age/  jut  some  of  his  assailants  in  a 
vindication  published  the  same  year;  this  was  followed  by  an  anony- 
mous '  Apology  for  the  Failures  charged  on  the  Rev.  G.  Walker's 
printed  Account,'  also  4to,  16i9;  and  that  by  a  '  Narrative  of  the 
Siege,'  &c,  by  the  Rev.  John  Mackenzie,  4to,  1690,  professing  to 
rectify  Walker's  mistakes,  which  was  answered  the  same  year  by  a 
friend  of  Walker,  in  another  quarto  pamphlet,  entitled  '  Mr.  John 
Mackenzie's  Narrative  a  False  Libel.'  Meanwhile  Walker,  having  been 
created  D.D.  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  had  been  nominated  by  King 
William  to  the  bishopric  of  Derry;  but  having  resolved  to  aerve 
another  campaign  before  entering  upon  his  episcopal  duties,  he  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  the  l'oyne,  on  the  1st  of  July  1690. 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  pamphlet  of  ten  pages,  entitled 
'  The  Substance  of  a  Discourse,  being  an  Encouragement  for  Protes- 
tants, or  a  happy  prospect  of  glorious  success,  &c.,  occasionally  (sic) 
on  the  Protestants'  victory  over  the  French  aud  Irish  Papists  before 
Londonderry,  in  raising  that  desperate  Siege.  By  Mr.  Walker, 
Minister,  Governor  of  the  City.  LoudoD,  printed  by  A.  M.  iu  the 
year  1689.'  This  was  probably  a  reporter's  publication.  Prefixed  ou 
the  title-page  is  a  rude  wood-cut,  which  seems  to  be  intended  to  be 
taken  for  a  portrait  of  Walker. 

WALKER,  REVEREND  JOHN,  is  tho  author  of  a  work  entitled 
'An  Attempt  towards  recovering  an  Account  of  the  Numbers  and 
Sufferings  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  Heads  of  Colleges, 
Fellows,  Scholars,  &c,  who  were  sequestered,  harassed,  BSC.  in  the  late 
times  of  the  Grand  Rebellion  ;  occasioned  by  the  Ninth  Chapter  (now 
the  Second  Volume)  of  Dr.  Calamy's  Abridgement  of  the  Life  of  Mr. 
Baxter  :  together  with  an  examination  of  that  Chapter,'  folio,  Loudon, 
1714.  It  contains  a  long  list  of  subscribers,  i3  dedicated  to  "The 
Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  Clergy,  now  assembled  in  Convocation," 
and  commences  with  a  preface  of  above  50  pages,  in  which  the  author 
gives  a  very  detailed  account  of  his  sources  of  information  and  the 
extensive  researches  he  had  made  both  in  printed  books  and  in  public 
aud  piivate  repositories.  The  body  of  the  work  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  first  in  204  pp.,  the  second  in  436. 

Ou  his  title-page  the  author  designates  himself  '  M.  A.,  Rector  of  St. 
Mary's  the  More  iu  Exeter,  and  sometime  Fellow  of  Exeter  College, 
in  Oxford.'  In  Watt's  '  Bibliotheca '  he  is  called  '  Vicar  of  Ledbury, 
Herefordshire ; '  and  there  are  attributed  to  him,  besides  the  above- 
mentioned  work,  two  single  Sermons,  both  published  in  1710,  and 
'Conscience  Displayed,  iu  several  Discourses  on  Acts  xxiv.  16,'  Svo, 
1729.  But  whether  different  writers  be  not  confounded  in  this  notice 
may  be  doubted.  Iu  Gorton's  '  Biographical  Dictionary '  Walker  is 
stated  to  have  been  a  native  of  Devonshire,  to  have  been,  after  the 
publication  of  his  work  on  the  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  complimented 
by  the  University  of  Oxford  with  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.,  and  to 
have  died  at  Exeter  in  1730.  This  information  professes  to  be  given 
i  n  the  authority  of  the  'Biograpbia  Britannica;  '  but  there  is  no 
account  of  Walker  either  in  that  work  or  in  any  of  the  other  collec- 
tions of  English  biography  which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
consulting. 

Walker's  '  Account  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy '  has  been  severely 
attacked  for  its  misstatements  and  exaggerations  by  Puritan  and  dis- 
senting writers.  It  was  replied  to  soon  after  its  first  appearance 
by  Dr.  Calamy,  in  a  tract  entitled  '  The  Church  and  Dissenters  com- 
pared as  to  Persecution;'  and  also  by  the  Rev.  John  Withers,  a 
dissenting  minister  of  Exeter.  Several  of  its  assertions  are  disputed 
by  Neal,  in  various  passages  of  his  'History  of  the  Puritans;'  and 
there  is  a  general  notice  of  the  book  in  the  preface  to  the  third  volume 
of  that  work,  published  in  1735,  in  which  it  is  denounced  as  written 
"  with  notorious  partiality,  and  in  language  not  fit  for  the  lips  of  a 
clergyman,  a  scholar,  or  a  Christian."  It  must  be  admitted  that 
Walker  was  a  man  of  a  coarse  and  violently  prejudiced  mind,  without 
any  critical  judgment,  and  with  little  learning  or  ability  of  any  kind  : 
he  boasts  indeed  of  his  unusual  ignorance  of  the  history  of  the  time 
to  which  his  work  relates  when  he  undertook  its  compilation,  as  rather 
a  qualification  for  the  task ;  and  with  all  his  parade  of  inquiry  aud 
preparation,  it  is  evident  that,  partly  from  incompetency,  partly  from 
haste,  he  has  set  down  many  things  upon  very  insufficient  authority. 
His  style  is  illiterate  to  the  point  of  barbarism,  and  he  complains 


pathetically  of  the  laborious  occupation  he  found  writing  for  tho  press 
to  be.  Yet,  after  all  deductions  that  may  justly  be  made  from  the 
value  of  his  book,  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  preserved  much  curious 
information  that  in  all  probability  would  otherwise  have  been  lost. 
Walker  makes  the  entire  number  of  the  episcopal  clergy  who  were 
"imprisoned,  banished,  and  sent  a  starving,"  to  have  amounted  to 
seven  or  eight  thousand. 

WALKER,  JOHN,  was  born  at  Colney-Hatch,  in  the  parish  of  Friern- 
Barnet,  Middlesex,  18th  March  1732,  and  was  brought  up  to  trade,  but 
adopted  the  profession  of  an  actor,  which  he  followed  with  no  great 
success  till  1767,  when  he  quitted  the  stage,  and  joined  Mr.  James 
Usher  in  establishing  a  school  at  Kensington  Gravel-pits.  This  part- 
nership lasted  only  about  two  years,  after  which  Walker  set  up  for 
himself  as  a  teacher  of  elocution,  and  soon  became  greatly  elistinguished 
iu  that  capacity.  Not  confining  his  instructions  to  the  metropolis,  ho 
visited  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  various  provincial  towns,  especially 
Oxford,  where  early  iu  bis  career  the  heads  of  houses  invited  him  to 
give  a  course  of  private  lectures  in  the  University.  He  soon  also 
began  to  employ  the  aid  of  the  press  in  disseminating  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  correct  views  on  the  art  which  he  professed.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  language  upon  analogical 
principles,  and  according  to  the  best  usai'e,  was  certainly  attempted 
by  Walker  more  systematically  than  by  any  preceding  writer;  and  his 
various  works,  characterised  as  they  all  are  by  good  sense  and  careful 
inquiry,  as  well  as  a  respectable  amount  of  information,  cannot  be 
denied  to  have  done  considerable  service  in  that  matter.  His  first 
publication  was  a  prospectus  of  his  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  under  the 
title  of  'A  General  Idea  of  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  Englisb 
Language,'  which  he  printed  in  quarto  in  1772.  This  was  followed  in 
1775  by  'A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  answering  at  once 
the  purposes  of  rhyming,  spelling,  and  pronouncing;'  afterwards 
repriuted,  at  least  twicp,  under  the  title  of  '  A  Rhyming  Dictionary 

 in  which  the  whole  Language  is  arranged  according  to  its 

Terminations,'  &c.  In  1781  appeared  his  '  Elements  of  Elocution,' 
which  has  gone  through  many  editions.  In  1783  he  published  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  'Hints  for  Improvement  in  the  Art  of  Reading.' 
The  greater  part  of  this  tract  he  afterwards  incorporated  in  his  '  Rhe- 
torical Grammar,'  first  published  in  1785,  and  since  often  repriuted,  as 
well  as  his  'Academic  Speaker,'  and  two  or  three  other  similar  com- 
pilations. In  1787  he  published  a  small  8vo  tract  of  70  pages,  entitled 
'The  Melody  of  Speaking  delineated,  or  Elocution  taught,  like  Music, 
by  visible  Signs; '  which  is  not  much  known.  His  '  Critical  Pronoun- 
cing Dictionary,  aud  Expositor  of  the  English  Language,'  the  work 
which  had  occupied  most  of  his  attention,  and  upon  which  his  repu- 
tation principally  rests,  first  appeared  in  1791.  It  has  been  eminently 
successful,  having  since  gone  through  some  thirty  editions,  and  having 
superseded  all  other  previous  works  of  the  same  nature.  Several  of 
the  later  editions  contain  also  his  '  Key  to  the  Classical  Pronunciation 
of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scriptural  Proper  Names,'  which  was  first  pub- 
lished a  few  years  after  the  Dictionary,  and  of  which  there  are  also 
many  editions  in  a  separate  form.  His  last  publication  was  his  'Out- 
lines of  English  Grammar,'  which  appeared  in  1805.  Mr.  Walker, 
who  was  brought  up  a  Presbyterian,  but  became  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  a  very  strict  one,  in  his  latter  days,  died  on  the  1st  of  August 
1807,  and  was  buried  among  his  co-religionists  in  Old  St.  Pancras 
church-yard,  Loudon. 

WALKER,  OBADIAH,  was  born  at  Worsbrough,  near  Barnesley, 
iu  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  probably  in  the  year  1616,  and  was 
educated  at  University  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.A.  in  July  1635,  and  was  chosen  Fellow  of  his  coUege  in  August 
following.  In  April  1638,  he  took  his  master's  degree,  and  entered 
into  holy  orders.  Becoming  now  very  distinguished  as  a  college  tutor, 
he  remained  at  Oxford  till  he  was  expelled  from  his  fellowship  by  the 
parliamentary  visitors  in  May  164S;  on  which  he  retired  to  Rome. 
On  the  Restoration  he  was  reinstated  in  hi3  fellowship  ;  but  he  soon 
after  paid  another  visit  to  Rome  in  the  capacity  of  travelling  tutor. 
Returning  home  in  1665,  he  might  then  have  been  elected  master  of 
his  college,  but  declined  the  appointment.  He  accepted  it  however  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Richard  Clayton  in  1676. 

Walker's  tutors  at  Oxford  had  been  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Abraham 
Woodhead,  both  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  then  inclined  towards 
popery,  which  Woodhead  afterwards  openly  professed.  Their  instruction 
and  his  visits  to  Rome  had  probably  made  Walker  a  convert  to  the  same 
faith  long  before  his  election  to  the  mastership  of  University  College. 
Indeed  it  is  asserted  by  Anthony  Wood  that  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  this  office  he  was  actually  assisting  Woodward  in  his 
seminary  at  Hogsdon,  or  Hoxton,  near  London,  in  which  young 
men  were  educated  in  the  Romish  religion.  It  was  not  however  till 
1678  that  attention  was  drawn  to  his  principles  and  conduct  by  tho 
publication  of  his  Latin  translation  of  Sir  John  Spelman's  Life  of 
King  Alfred,  which  appeared  at  Oxford  in  a  magnificent  folio  in  1678. 
In  October  of  this  year,  iu  the  ferment  excited  by  the  death  ol  Sir 
Edmundbury  Godfrey,  complaint  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  some  of  the  notes  to  this  work,  and  also 
of  Walker's  connection  with  the  seminary  at  Hoxton.  But  no  con- 
sequences followed;  and,  although  the  matter  was  mentioned  again  in 
April  1679,  the  master  of  University  College  remained  still  un- 
molested.   At  last,  on  the  accession  of  James  II.  in  16S5,'  Walker 
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openly  declared  himself  a  papist,  and,  nffcor  having  paid  a  vinit  to 
London,  during  which  he  is  understood  to  have  been  consulted  by  the 
king  on  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  restoring  the  old  religion,  ho  not 
only  had  mass  colebrated  in  his  lodgings,  but  converted  two  of  the  rooms 
of  his  college,  forming  the  lower  half  of  the  side  of  tho  quadrangle 
nest  the  chapel,  into  a  Homi-h  chapel,  which  he  opened  for  public  use 
on  Sunday  the  15th  of  August  1686.  He  at  tho  same  time  obtained  a 
mandate  from  tho  king  to  sequester  tho  revcuuo  of  a  fellowship 
towards  tho  maintenance  of  his  priest,  and  erected  a  statue  of  James 
over  the  inside  of  the  college  gate  ;  and  the  next  year  he  sot  up  a  press 
in  the  back  part  of  his  lodgings  in  tho  college,  under  letters-patent 
from  his  majesty,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  printing  books  against 
the  established  religion.  Many  tracts,  principally  written  by  Wood- 
ward, issued  in  tho  course  of  tho  next  two  years  from  this  press. 

These  rash  proceedings  of  course  made  him  a  marked  man  when 
the  Revolution  came.  Ho  left  Oxford  on  the  9th  of  November  1638 ; 
and  on  the  11th  of  December  following,  lie,  Andrew  Pulton,  a  Jesuit, 
and  others,  put  themselves  into  a  coach  at  Loudon,  in  the  hope  of 
making  their  escape  to  France;  but  hearing  that  the  populace  in  Kent 
were  seizing  all  papists  that  attempted  to  leave  tho  kingdom,  tho 
party  turned  back.  They  were  however  pursued,  seized,  and  carried 
iiiBt  to  Feversham,  and  thence  to  Loudon,  where  Walker  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  On  the  4th  of  February  following,  the  vice- 
chancellor  and  doctors  of  the  University  declared  him  no  longer 
master  of  University  College  ;  and  on  the  1 5th  of  the  same  month 
his  place  was  filled  up  by  the  election  of  Edward  Ferrer,  the  senior 
fellow. 

On  the  25th  of  October  Walker  was  brought  up  by  habeas  corpus  to 
Westminster  Hall,  and  sued  for  bail ;  but  ho  was  immediately  sent  for, 
with  other  prisoners  in  the  same  circumstances,  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  and  the  result  of  his  examination  there,  in  which 
he  denied  that  he  had  ever  altered  his  religion,  tho  principles  which 
he  now  professed  being,  he  said,  the  same  which  had  been  taught  him 
in  his  youth  by  his  tutor  Mr.  Andorson,  was  that  he  was  remanded  to 
the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  treason.  Rut  on  the  31st  of  January  1690, 
being  again  brought  up  to  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  he  was  allowed  to 
give  bail  and  was  set  at  liberty;  nor  was  he  further  troubled,  although 
he  was  excepted  out  of  the  Act  of  Pardon  soon  after  passed  (the  2 
Will.  &  Mar.,  seas.  1,  c.  10).  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
retirement,  and  partly  abroad  ;  but  he  died  at  London,  on  the  21st  of 
January  1692,  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Radcliffe,  who  was  one  of  his  old 
pupils,  and  by  whom  he  had  been  some  time  principally  supported. 
He  was  buried,  at  Badcliffe's  expense,  in  old  St.  Pancras  churchyard, 
the  common  place  of  interment  of  London  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
upper  classes. 

Walker,  who  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  been  a  man  of  learn- 
ing and  talent,  is  the  author  of  various  works,  of  which  the  principal 
are,  'A  brief  Account  of  Ancient  Church  Government,'  Loud.,  4to, 
1662;  a  12mo.  tract,  entitled  'Of  Education,  especially  of  Young 
Gentlemen,'  first  printed  at  Oxford  in  1673,  and  for  the  fourth  time  in 
1683;  a  Latin  treatise  on  Lo^ic,  entitled  '  Artis  Rationis,  maxima  ex 
parte  ad  Mentem  Nominalium,  Libri  Tres,'  Oxford,  8vo,  1673  ;  '  Some 
Instructions  concerning  the  Art  of  Oratory,'  2nd  edition,  Oxford,  4  to, 
1682;  1  An  Historical  Narration  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,'  Oxford,  4to,  1685  (the  sale  of  which  was  prohibited  by  the 
vice-chancellor  of  the  University,  on  the  ground  of  the  alleged  popish 
tendency  of  some  things  in  it) ;  '  Some  Instructions  in  the  Art  of 
Grammar,'  Lon.  8vo,  1691 ;  and  '  The  Greek  and  Roman  History  illus- 
trated by  Coins  and  Medals,'  Lon.,  8vo,  1692;  a  work  which  formerly 
had  a  high  reputation. 

WALKER,  ROBERT,  a  clever  English  portrait-painter  contemporary 
with  Vandyck,  and  the  principal  painter  employed  by  Cromwell. 
Walker  painted  several  portraits  of  Cromwell,  and  those  of  most  of  his 
officers,  military  and  naval.  One  of  these  portraits  of  Cromwell  is 
now  in  tho  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence.  It  was  purchased  by  the  reigning 
grand-duke  in  Cromwell's  lifetime  for  50W. :  he  sent  a  pefson  to 
England  for  the  express  purpose  of  procuring  a  portrait  of  the  Pro- 
tector. The  agent  had  much  difficulty  in  procuring  one  to  his  satis- 
faction ;  but  he  at  last  found  this  by  Walker,  in  the  possession  of  a 
lady  who  was  related  to  Cromwell,  and  who,  being  unwilling  to  sell 
the  picture,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  importunity  of  the  agent, 
asked  him  what  appeared  to  her  the  exorbitant  sum  of  500?.  for  it.  The 
amount  was  however  immediately  paid,  and  she  was  obliged  to  part 
with  her  picture.  A  portrait  by  Walker  of  the  Protector  (half-length)  in 
armour,  and  holding  a  truncheon  in  his  hand,  is  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
of  this  portrait  Mr.  J.  Tollemache  has  a  duplicate.  Another  was  in 
the  possession  of  Lord  Mountford,  at  Horseth  in  Cambridgeshire,  to 
whom  it  was  given  by  Mr.  Commissary  Greaves,  who  found  it  at  an 
inn  in  that  county.  There  is  a  gold  chain  upon  Cromwell's  neck,  to 
which  is  appended  a  gold  medal  with  three  crowns,  the  arms  of 
Sweden,  and  a  pearl :  it  was  sent  to  him  by  Christina  of  Sweden  in 
return  for  his  picture  by  Cooper,  on  which  Milton  wrote  a  Latin 
epigram.  Another  was  in  the  possession  of  the  earl  of  Essex  at 
Cashiobury ;  and  another  in  Lord  Bradford's  collection,  with  the 
portrait  of  Lambert  in  the  same  piece. 

"  From  one  of  R.  Symoudes's  pocket-books,"  says  Walpole,  "  in 
which  he  has  set  down  many  directions  in  painting  that  had  been 
Communicated  to  him  by  various  artists,  he  mentions  some  from 


Walker,  and  says  tho  Idler  received  ten  pounds  for  the  portrait  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Knight's  wife  to  tho  knees;  that  she -at  thrice  to  him, 
four  or  five  hours  at  a  time.  That  for  two  half  lengths  of  philosopher*, 
which  ho  drew  from  poor  old  men,  hi  had  t<-n  pounds  each  in  1 002  ; 
that  he  paid  twenty-five  pounds  for  the  Venus  putting  on  her  Smock 
(by  Titian),  which  was  the  king's,  ami  valued  it  at  aixty  pounds,  as  he 
was  told  by  Mrs.  Roardmau,  who  copied  it,  a  paintress  of  whom  I  find 
no  other  mention;  and  that  Walker  copied  Titian's  famous  Venus, 
which  was  purchased  by  the  Spanish  amba  sador,  and  for  which  tho 
king  had  been  ollbred  2,500/.  He  adds,  Walker  criei  up  De  Critz  for 
the  best  painter  in  Londou." 

Walker  had  for  .some  timo  apartments  in  Arundel  House  :  he  died  a 
little  before  the  Restoration.  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  by  himself  iu 
tho  picture-gallery  at  Oxford,  and  another  and  finer  at  Hampton 
Court :  there  is  also  a  good  print  of  Walker,  holding  a  drawing,  by 
Lombart.  Wadham  College  posse-sea  a  portrait  of  Blake— said  to  be  the 
only  portrait  of  the  great  admiral  — by  Walker.  Walpole  speaks  of  a 
capital  half-length  of  General  Monk  at  the  countess  of  Moutrith's, 
Twickenham  Park,  which  he  supposes  to  be  by  Walker:  he  mentions 
also  by  this  painter  a  fine  whole-length,  sitting  in  a  chair,  of  K<  ble, 
keeper  of  the  great  eeal  in  1650.  Buckeridge  says  that  Walker's  works, 
by  their  life,  best  speak  their  own  praises.  The  portrait  of  CromweD 
in  the  Pitti  Palace  lfl  painted  in  a  masterly  style  :  in  the  catalogue  of 
that  gallery  this  picture  is  attributed  to  Sir  I'eter  Lely. 

WALLACE,  SIR  WILLIAM.  The  life  and  exploits  of  this  most 
popular  national  hero  of  the  Scots  have  been  principally  preserved  in 
a  legendary  form  by  poetry  and  tradition,  and  are  only  to  a  very 
small  extent  matter  of  contemporary  record  or  illustrated  by  authentic 
documents.  There  is  no  extant  Scottish  chronicler  of  the  age  of 
Wallace.  Fordun,  the  earliest  of  his  countrymen  from  whom  we 
have  any  accouut  of  him,  is  his  junior  by  nearly  a  century.  Wynton, 
the  next  authority,  is  still  half  a  century  later.  His  chief  celebrator 
is  tho  metrical  writer  Blind  Harry,  or  Harry  the  Minstrel,  whose  work 
confesses  it-elf  by  its  very  form  to  be  quite  as  much  a  fiction  as  a 
history,  and  whose  era  at  any  rate  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  two  cen- 
turies subsequent  to  that  of  his  hero.  Borne  few  facts  however  may 
be  got  out  of  the  English  annalists  Trivet  and  Hemingford,  who  were 
the  contemporaries  of  Wallace. 

There  are  contradictory  statements  of  the  year  of  his  birth,  but  it 
is  probable  that  he  was  born  about  1270.  His  family  was  one  of  some 
distinction,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  tho  younger  of  the  two  sons  of 
Sir  Malcolm  Wallace  of  Klderslie  and  Auchinbothie,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paisley.  His  mother,  who,  according  to  one  account  was  Sir 
Malcolm's  second  wife,  is  stated  by  the  genealogists  to  have  been 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Raynald  or  Reginald  (otner  authorities  say 
Sir  Hugh)  Crawford,  who  held  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Ayr. 

The  history  of  Wallace  down  to  the  year  1297  is  entirely  legendary, 
and  only  to  be  found  in  the  rhymes  of  Harry  the  Minstrel ;  though 
many  of  the  facts  which  Harry  relates  also  still  live  as  popular  tradi- 
tions in  the  localities  where  the  scenes  of  them  are  laid,  whether 
handed  down  in  that  way  from  the  time  when  they  happened,  or  only 
derived  from  his  poem,  which  long  continued  to  be  the  chief  literary 
favourite  of  the  Scottish  peasantry.  Harry,  who,  it  may  be  observed, 
professes  to  translate  from  a  Latin  account  written  by  Wallace's 
intimate  friend  and  chaplain,  John  Blair,  makes  him  to  have  been 
carefully  educated  by  his  uncle,  a  wealthy  churchman,  who  resided  at 
Dunipace,  in  Stirlingshire,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  sent  to  the 
grammar-school  of  Dundee.  Here  his  first  meir.orable  act  is  said  to 
have  been  performed,  his  slaughter  of  the  son  of  Selby,  the  English 
governor  of  the  castle  of  Dundee,  in  chastisement  of  an  insult  ottered 
him  by  the  unwary  young  man  :  Wallace  struck  him  dead  with  his 
dagger  on  the  spot.  This  must  have  happened,  if  at  all,  in  the  year 
1291,  after  Edward  L  of  England  had  obtained  possession  of  all  the 
places  of  strength  throughout  Scotland  on  his  recognition  as  Lord 
Paramount  by  the  various  competitors  for  the  crown,  which  had  become 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  infant  Margaret,  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  it 
September,  1290. 

This  bold  deed  committed  by  Wallace,  who  in  making  his  escape  is 
asserted  to  have  laid  several  of  young  Selby 's  attendants  as  low  as 
their  master,  was  immediately  followed  by  his  outlawry.  He  now 
took  to  the  woods,  and  gifted  as  he  was  with  eloquence,  sagacity,  on  I 
other  high  mental  powers  and  accomplishments  (to  this  the  testimony 
of  Fordun  is  as  express  and  explicit  as  that  of  his  poetical  biographer), 
not  less  than  with  strength  and  height  of  frame  and  all  other  personal 
advantages,  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  attached  as 
well  as  determined  followers,  who  under  his  guidance  often  harassed 
the  English  soldiery,  both  on  their  marches  and  their  stations, 
plundering  and  slaying,  as  it  might  chance,  with  equally  little  remorse. 
Particular  spots  iu  nearly  every  part  of  Scotland  are  still  famous  for 
some  deed  of  Wallace  and  his  fellow-outlaws  performed  at  this  period 
of  his  life;  but  for  these  we  must  refer  to  the  Biind  Minstrel.  The 
woods  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Ayr  would  seem  to  have  been  h:3 
chief  haunt ;  and  some  of  his  most  remarkable  feats  of  valour  were 
exhibited  in  that  town,  in  the  face  and  in  defiance  of  the  foreign 
garrison  by  which  it  was  occupied.  Both  his  father  and  his  elder 
brother  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  rencontres  with  the  English  during 
this  interval.  It  was  now  also  that  he  fell  in  love  with  the  orphan 
daughter  of  Sir  Hew  de  Bradfute,  the  heiress  of  Lamington,  having,  it 
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ia  said,  first  seen  her  at  a  church  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lanark. 
The  .Scotch  writers  affirm  that  this  lady,  whom  lie  appears  to  have 
married,  and  who  at  any  rate  bore  him  a  daughter,  a  year  or  two 
after  forming  her  connection  with  Wallace  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  and  was  barbarously  executed  by  order  of  Hazelrig,  the 
English  sheriff  or  governor  of  Lanark,  while  her  husband,  or  lover, 
w;is  doomed  to  witness  the  spectacle  from  a  place  where  he  lay  in 
concealment.  Such  private  injuries  were  well  fitted  to  raise  his  public 
hatred  to  an  unextinguishable  flame. 

How  far  the  guerilla  warfare  maintained  by  Wallace  and  his  asso- 
ciates contributed  to  excite  and  spiead  the  spiiit  of  resistance  to  the 
English  government,  we  have  scarcely  the  means  of  judging  ;  but  it 
teems  probable  that  it  aided  materially  in  producing  the  general  insur- 
rection which  broke  out  in  the  spring  of  1297.  The  accounts  we  have 
of  the  commencement  of  that  movement  represent  Wallace  at  its  head, 
in  command  of  a  considerable  force,  and  in  association  with  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the  kingdom,  such  as  the  Stewart  of 
Scotland  and  his  brother,  Wishart,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  Sir  William 
Douglas,  &c.  Soon  after  this  he  was  joined  by  the  younger  Robert 
Bruce  (afterwards  King  Robert  I.),  who  had  hitherto,  as  well  as  his 
father,  Btill  alive  (the  Bon  of  the  original  competitor  for  the  crown), 
professed  to  adhere  to  the  English  king. 

This  however  appears  to  have  been  but  an  ill-cemented  confederacy. 
When  the  force  despatched  by  Edward  to  quell  the  revolt  presented 
itself  before  the  Scottish  army  posted  near  Irvine,  in  Ayrshire,  the 
leaders  of  the  latter,  throwing  off  the  authority  of  their  nominal  chief, 
could  no  more  agree  what  to  do  than  whom  to  obey ;  and  the  result 
was  that  Bruce,  the  Stewart,  Douglas,  and  others  of  them,  availing 
themselves  of  the  diplomatic  talents  of  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  on  the  8th  of  July,  by  which  they  agreed  to  acknow- 
ledge Edward  as  their  sovereign  lord.  All  the  rest  ultimately  acceded 
to  this  arrangement,  except  only  Wallace  and  his  friend  Sir  Andrew 
Moray  of  Bothwell.  The  treaty  of  Irvine,  which  is  printed  by  Rymer, 
if,  we  believe,  the  first  of  the  few  public  documents  in  which  mention 
is  made  of  Wallace  :  to  the  instrument  (which  is  in  French)  are  sub- 
joined the  words,  '  Escrit  a  Sir  Willaume;'  the  meaning  of  which 
Lord  Hailes  conceives  to  be,  "  that  the  barons  had  notified  to  Wallace 
that  they  had  made  terms  of  accommodation  for  themselves  and  their 
party."  The  words  moreover,  on  the  supposition  that  they  refer  to 
Wallace,  of  which  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  show  that  he  had 
before  this  date  obtained  the  honour  of  knighthood.  It  had  probably 
been  bestowed  upon  him  (as  was  then  customary)  by  some  other 
knight,  one  of  his  companions  in  ams,  since  his  elevation  from  being 
the  captain  of  a  band  of  outlaws  to  be  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
national  forces. 

Wallace  now  retired  to  the  north,  carrying  with  him  however  a 
considerable  body  of  adherents,  to  whom  additional  numbers  rapidly 
gathered,  so  that  he  soon  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  recommence 
aggressive  operations.  Directing  his  force  on  the  north-eastern  coast, 
he  surprised  the  castle  of  Dunottar,  cleared  Aberdeen,  Forfar,  Brechin, 
and  other  towns  of  their  English  garrisons,  and  then  laid  siege  to  the 
castle  of  Dundee.  While  he  was  engaged  in  this  last  attempt,  news 
was  brought  that  the  English  army  was  approaching  Stirling;  upon 
which,  leaving  the  siege  to  bo  carried  on  by  the  citizens  of  Dundee,  he 
hastened  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field.  The  result  was  the  complete 
defeat  and  rout  of  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Stirling  Bridge,  fought 
on  the  11th  of  September  1297 — a  battle  which  once  more,  for  the 
moment,  liberated  Scotland.  The  English  were  immediately  driven 
or  fled  from  every  place  of  strength  in  the  country,  including  Berwick 
itself. 

Availing  himself  of  this  panic,  and  of  the  exhilaration  of  his  country- 
men, Wallace  pursued  the  fugitives  across  the  border ;  and  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  force,  he  entered  England  on  the 
18th  of  October,  and  remaining  till  the  11th  of  November,  wasted  the 
country  with  fire  and  sword  from  sea  to  sea,  and  as  far  south  as  to  the 
walls  of  Newcastle.  It  was  during  this  visitation  that  the  prior  and 
convent  of  Hexham  obtained  from  him  the  protection  preserved  by 
Hemingford.  It  is  dated  at  Hexildesham  (Hexham),  the  7th  of  No- 
vember, and  runs  in  the  names  of  "  Andreas  de  Moravia,  et  Wilhelmus 
Wallensis,  duces  exercitus  Scotiae,  nomine  praeclari  principis  Joannis, 
Dei  gratia,  Regis  Scotiae  illustris,  de  consensu  communitatis  regni 
ejusdem,"  that  is,  "Andrew  Moray  and  William  Wallace,  commanders- 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  Scotland,  in  the  name  of  Kin?  John,  and  by 
consent  of  the  community  of  the  said  kingdom."  The  John  here 
acknowledged  as  king  of  Scotland,  was  Baliol,  now  in  the  hands  of 
1  dward,  and  living  in  a  sort  of  free  custody  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
AVallace's  associate  in  the  command  was  the  young  Sir  Andrew  Moray, 
son  of  his  faithful  friend  of  that  name  who  had  retired  with  him  from 
the  capitulation  of  Irvine,  and  who  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of  Stirling 
Bridge. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  few  public  papers  in  which  the  name 
of  Wallace  occurs,  was  a  few  years  since  discovered  by  Dr.  Lappen- 
burg  of  Hamburg,  in  the  archives  of  the  ancient  Hauseatic  city  of 
Lubeck.  It  is  a  letter,  in  Latin,  addressed  to  the  authorities  of  Lubeck 
and  Hamburg,  informing  them  that  their  merchants  should  now  have 
free  access  to  all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  seeing  that  the 
Baid  kingdom,  by  the  favour  of  God,  had  been  recovered  by  war  from  the 
power  of  the  English,    The  letter  is,  dated  '  apud  Badsingtonam  [the 
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true  word,  it  has  been  suggested,  is  probably  Haddingtonam],  the  11th 
of  October,  1297,  that  is,  a  few  days  before  the  invasion  of  Cumberland 
and  Northumberland.  It  is  in  the  name  of  "  Andreas  de  Moravia  et 
Willelmus  Wallensis,  duces  exercitus  regni  Scotiae,  et  commuuitas 
eiusdem  regni" — like  the  Hexham  protection — but  without  any  men- 
tion of  King  John:  the  letter  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  'The 
Life  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  by  John  D.  Carrick,'  8vo,  London,  1840, 
p.  113. 

After  his  triumphal  return  from  his  iocursion  into  England,  Wallaco 
assumed  the  title  of  Guardian  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  name  of  King 
John,  whether  formally  invested  with  that  dignity  or  only  hailed  as 
such  by  the  gratitude  of  his  country.  In  a  charter,  printed  in  Ander- 
son's '  Diplomata,'  conferring  the  constabulary  of  Dundee  on  Alexan- 
der Skirmischur  [Scrimgeour]  and  his  heirs,  and  dated  at  Torphichen 
(in  the  county  of  Linlithgow)  the  29th  of  March  1298,  he  styles  him- 
self "  Willelmus  Walays  miles,  Gustos  Regni  Scotiae,  et  ductor  exer- 
cituum  ejusdem,  nomine  praeclari  principis  Domini  Johannis,  Dei  gratia 
Regis  Scotiae  illustris,  de  consensu  communitatis  ejusdem."  The 
grant  is  stated  to  have  been  made  with  the  consent  and  approbation 
of  the  nobility  ("  per  consensum  et  assensum  maguatum  dicti  regni "). 

But  this  supreme  elevation  did  not  last  long.  Supported  only  by 
his  own  merits  and  the  admiration  and  attachment  of  his  humbler 
fellow-countrymen,  Wallace,  a  new  man,  and  without  family  connection, 
would  probably  have  found  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  retain  his  high 
place,  even  if  he  had  had  nothing  more  to  contend  with  than  domestic 
jealousy  and  dissatisfaction.  Fordun  relates  that  many  of  the  nobility 
were  in  the  habit  of  saying,  "  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  rule  over 
us."  Meanwhile  the  energetic  English  king,  who  had  been  abroad 
wlien  the  defeat  of  Stirling  Bridge  lo-t  him  Scotland,  had  now  returned 
home,  and  was  already  on  his  march  towards  the  borders,  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army.  A  body  of  English,  which  had  landed  in  the 
north  of  Fife,  led  by  Aymer  de  Vallois,  earl  of  Pembroke,  is  said  by 
the  Scottish  authorities  to  have  been  attacked  and  routed  by  Wallaco 
on  the  12th  of  June  1298,  in  the  forest  of  Blackironside,  iu  that 
county  ;  but  when  the  two  main  armies  met  on  the  22nd  of  July,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk — the  Scots  commanded  by  Wallace,  tho 
English  by  their  king  in  person — the  former,  after  a  gallant  and  obsti- 
nate resistance,  were  at  last  forced  to  give  way,  and  the  battle  ended 
in  a  universal  rout  accompanied  with  immense  slaughter. 

This  defeat  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  war  ;  but  it  was  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  Scottish  nobility  to  deprive  Wallace  of  his  office  of 
guardian  or  chief  governor  of  the  kingdom.  The  Scottish  accounts 
say  that  he  voluntarily  resigned  the  supreme  power ;  it  is  certain,  at 
any  rate,  that  Bruce,  his  rival  Corny n,  and  Lambeiton,  bishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  were  now  appointed  joint  guardians  of  Scotland,  still  in  tho 
name  of  Baliol.  For  some  years  after  this  our  accounts  of  Wallace 
are  slight  and  obscure ;  but  he  appears  to  have  returned  with  a  chosen 
band  of  followers  to  the  practice  of  the  desultory  warfare  in  which  he 
had  originally  distinguished  himself.  The  legendary  histories  continue 
to  detail  his  deeds  of  prowess  performed  in  harassing  the  enemy  both 
on  their  marches  and  in  their  camps  and  strongholds.  And  to  fill  up 
the  story  they  also  make  him  to  have  paid  two  visits  to  France — tho 
first  iu  1300,  the  second  in  1302.  The  next  well-ascertained  fact 
regarding  him  is,  that  when  the  Scottish  leaders  were  at  last  obliged 
to  submit  to  Edward  at  Strathorde,  on  the  9th  of  February  1304, 
Wallace  was  not  included  in  the  capitulation,  one  of  the  clauses  of 
which  (printed  in  the  original  French  in  Ryley's  '  Placita  Parlamen- 
taria'),  is  to  the  effect  that  as  for  Wallace  (Monsieur  Guillaume  de 
Galeys),  he  might  if  he  pleased  give  himself  up  to  the  king's  mercy 
("qu'il  se  mette  en  la  volunte"  et  en  la  grace  nostre  seigneur  le  Roy, 
si  lui  scmble  que  bon  soit").  He  was  soon  after  summoned  to  appear 
before  a  parliament,  or  convention  of  Scotch  and  English  nobility, 
held  at  St  Andrews ;  and  upon  their  not  presenting  themselves,  ho 
and  Sir  Simon  Frisel  or  Fraser  were  pronounced  outlaws.  For  some 
time  his  retreat  remained  undiscovered,  although  his  active  hostility 
still  continued  occasionally  to  make  itself  felt.  A  principal  person 
employed  in  the  attempts  to  capture  him  appears  to  have  been  Ralph 
de  Haliburton  ;  but  how  he  was  actually  taken  is  not  known.  Sir 
John  Menteith  (a  son  of  Walter  Stewart,  earl  of  Menteith),  to  whose 
treachery  his  delivery  to  the  English  king  is  attributed  by  Blicd  Harry 
and  popular  tradition,  appears  to  have  really  done  nothing  more  than 
forward  him  to  England  after  he  was  brought  a  prisoner  to  Dumbarton 
Castle,  of  which  Menteith  was  governor  under  a  commission  from 
Edward.  Mr.  Carrick,  who  has  attempted  to  lefute  what  is  said  upon 
this  matter  by  Lord  Hailes,  has  taken  no  notice  of  the  further  vindi- 
cation of  Sir  John  Menteith  in  Mr.  Mark  Napier's  '  Munoirs  of  John 
Napier  of  Merchiston,'  4to,  Edinburgh,  1834,  pp.  527,  &c,  and  in 
'  Tracts,  Legal  and  Historical,'  by  J.  Riddell,  Esq.,  8vo,  Edinburgh, 
1835,  pp.  145-149. 

On  being  brought  to  London,  Wallace  was  lodged  in  the  house  of 
William  Delect,  a  citizen,  iu  Fenchurch  street ;  and  on  the  next  day, 
being  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  he  was  brought  on  horseback  to 
Westminster,  and  in  the  hall  there,  "  being  placed  on  the  south  bench," 
says  Stow,  "  crowned  with  laurel,  for  that  he  had  said  in  times  past 
that  he  ought  to  bear  a  crown  in  that  hall,"  he  was  arraigned  as  a 
traitor,  and  on  that  charge  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  death. 
After  being  dragged  to  the  usual  place  of  execution — the  Elms  in 
West  Smithfield — at  the  tails  of  horses}  he  was  there  hanged  on  a  high 
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gallows  on  the  23rd  of  August  1305,  after  wliich  be  was  "drawn  and 
quartered" — tho  usual  punishment  of  persons  convicted  of  treason. 
His  right  arm  was  set  up  at  Newcastle,  his  left  at  Berwick,  hi^  right 
leg  at  Perth,  his  left  at  Aberdeen  ;  his  head  on  London  I'.ridge. 
Wallace's  daughter  by  the  heiress  of  Lainington  married  Sir  William 
Bailie  of  lloprig,  whose  descendants  through  her  inherited  the  estate 
of  Lauiingtou. 

WALLACH,  WILLIAM,  a  mathematician  of  eminence,  was  born 
on  the  23rd  of  September  1768,  at  Dysart,  in  Fifeshire,  N.B.,  in  which 
town  his  father,  a  manufacturer  of  leather,  bad  settled.  He  received 
the  rudiments  of  education  at  a  dame's  school  in  his  native  town,  and 
at  seven  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  a  school  in  which,  under  a  master, 
he  acquired  the  power  of  writing;  but  to  his  father  he  was  indebted 
for  instruction  in  arithmetic  In  1784  his  father,  after  the  failure  of 
his  business  at  Dysart,  having  gone  with  his  family  to  reside  at  Edin- 
burgh, he  was  placed  with  a  bookbinder  in  that  city,  to  whom  soon 
afterwards  he  was  bound  as  an  apprentice.  Without  any  encourage- 
ment from  his  master,  the  youth  derived  some  advantage  from  the 
opportunities  which  occasionally  presented  themselves  of  perusing  the 
books  which  he  was  employed  to  bind;  and  having  besides  found 
means  to  purchase  some  mathematical  works,  he  succeeded  in  making 
himself  master  of  their  contents.  It  is  said  that  before  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  elementary 
geometry  and  trigonometry,  algebra  with  fluxions,  conic  sections,  and 
astronomy. 

About  the  same  time  he  became  acquainted  with  a  man  who  was 
employed  by  L>r.  Kobison  as  an  assistant  in  making  the  experiments 
by  which  the  subjects  of  his  lectures  were  exemplified  ;  and  when  the 
term  of  his  apprenticeship  expired  he  accepted  the  offer  of  this  person 
to  introduce  him  to  that  distinguished  professor.  Dr.  Kobison  finding, 
after  an  examination,  that  the  young  man  had  attained  to  considerable 
proficiency  in  mathematical  science,  and  being  made  acquainted  with 
his  humble  condition  in  life,  kindly  permitted  him  to  attend  the  course 
of  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  which  was  then  about  to  commeuce, 
of  which  permission  he  thankfully  availed  himself.  Dr.  Ilobison  soon 
afterwards  proposed  to  him  to  give  lessons  in  geometry  to  one  of  his 
own  pupils;  he  also  introduced  him  to  Professor  Playfair,  who,  taking 
au  interest  in  his  welfare,  contributed  both  by  advice  and  by  loans  of 
books  to  facilitate  his  progress  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics.  In  the  hope  of  obtaining  more  time  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies,  Wallace  accepted  the  situation  of  ware- 
houseman in  a  printing-office  ;  and  while  engaged  in  this  employment 
he  acquired,  with  the  assistance  of  a  student  in  the  university,  a 
knowledge  of  Latin,  and  soon  afterwards  he  began  the  study  of  the 
French  language.  He  subsequently  became  a  shopman  to  one  of  the 
principal  booksellers  of  Edinburgh,  and  while  holding  this  situation 
he  gave  lessons  occasionally  in  the  evenings  in  mathematics. 

In  1793  his  increasing  love  for  science,  and  a  desire  to  have  greater 
opportunities  of  cultivating  it,  led  him  to  resign  his  employment  aud 
become  a  private  teacher  of  mathematics;  he  however  followed  this 
occupation  about  a  year  only  (during  which  time  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  Professor  Playfair  and  a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry), 
for  iu  1794  he  was  appointed  assistant  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the 
Academy  at  Perth.  He  married  soon  afterwards,  and  during  the 
vacations  he  regularly  visittd  Edinburgh,  where  his  talents  procured 
him  an  introduction  to  the  distinguished  scientific  men  of  that  city. 
Mr.  Wallace  continued  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  appointment  at  Perth 
during  nine  years:  but  in  1803  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  mathe- 
matical masters  iu  the  Hoyal  Military  College,  which  had  then  recently 
beeu  formed  at  Great  Marlow,  in  Buckinghamshire.  The  institution 
was  afterwards  removed  to  Sandhurst,  in  Berkshire ;  and  at  both 
places  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  post  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  persons  in  authority.  In  1818  it  was  determined  that  a  half-yearly 
course  of  lectures  on  practical  astronomy  should  be  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  students,  and  that  these  should  be  combined  with 
instruction  on  the  manner  of  making  celestial  observations  ;  for  these 
purposes  the  plan  of  a  small  observatory  was  furnished  by  Dr. 
Kobison,  of  Oxford ,  and  Mr.  Wallace,  who  was  appointed  to  deliver 
the  lectures,  superintended  the  details  of  its  construction.  Such 
instruments  were  provided  as  suffice  for  the  object  proposed  ;  and  it 
may  be  said  that  the  establishment  of  a  course  of  astronomy  at  the 
college  has  contributed  materially  to  the  efficiency  of  military  officers 
holding  staff  appointments  abroad. 

In  the  following  year  the  death  of  Professor  Playfair  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  (Sir  John)  Leslie  to  succeed  him  in  the  chair  of  Natural 
Philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  left  a  vacancy  in  the  chair  of  Mathematics ; 
and  Mr.  Wallace,  whose  highest  ambition  had  always  been  to  obtain  a 
professorship  in  a  Scottish  university,  immediately  became  a  candidate 
for  the  post.  He  was  elected,  after  a  severe  contest,  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  aud  he  held  the  appointment  till  1S38,  when,  on  account  of  ill 
health,  he  resigned  it.  On  this  occasion  the  university  conferred  on 
him  the  honorary  title  of  Doctor  of  LawB,  and  he  received  from 
government  a  pension  in  consideration  of  his  attainments  in  science, 
as  well  as  of  his  services  in  the  Military  College  and  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Wallace  died  at  Edinburgh,  respected  and  resretted,  on  the 
28th  of  April  1843,  and  consequently  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  after  an  ijlness  which  for  several  years  had  prevented  hiu  from 


entering  into  society.  Ho  had  been  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astrono- 
mical Society  from  the  time  of  its  formation  :  ho  was  also  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  a  corresponding  member  of  tho 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Cambridge 
Philosophical  Society,  and  af<-w  weeks  before  his  death  he  was  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Iriih  Academy. 

Iu  1796  ho  presented  to  the  Royal  Soi  iety  of  Edinburgh  his  fir.-t 
paper,  which  was  entitled  'Geometrical  Poricms,  with  Examples  of 
their  Applications  to  the  Solution  of  Problems;'  it  contains  some  new 
porismatic  propositions,  investigated  according  to  the  method  of  tho 
ancient  geometers,  and  affords  proof  of  considerable  inventive  power. 
About  the  same  time  he  contributed  the  article  'Porism  '  to  the  third 
edition  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.'  In  1802  he  presented  to  tho 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  a  paper  containing  a  new  method  of 
expressing  tho  co  efficients  in  the  development  of  the  formula  which 
represents  tho  mutual  perturbation  of  two  planets;  aud,  iu  an  appen- 
dix, ho  gave  a  quickly  converging  series  for  tho  rectification  of  an 
ellipse.  Jn  one  point  tho  subject  of  the  paper  had  been  previously 
investigated  by  Le  Gcndrc,  but  the  works  of  tliat  great  mathematician 
were  then  little  known  in  this  country,  and  apparently  Mr.  Wallace 
had  not  seen  them.  Six  years  afterwards  ho  presented  to  the  same 
society  a  third  paper,  entitled  '  New  Series  lor  the  Quadrature  of  tho 
Conic  Sections,  aud  the  Computation  of  Logarithms,'  which  contains 
some  remarkable  formula;  for  the  rectification  of  circular  arcs  and  the 
sectors  of  equilateral  hyberbolas,  and  for  computing  logarithms.  In 
1823  he  presented  a  paper  on  the  'Investigation  of  Formula:  for  finding 
the  Logarithms  of  Trigonometrical  Quantities  from  one  another;'  and 
in  1831  one  entitled  '  Account  of  the  Invention  of  the  Pantograph, 
and  a  description  of  the  Eidograph,'  the  latter  being  an  instrument 
which  he  had  invented  in  1821.  In  1839  ho  gave  a  paper  on  the 
'Analogous  Properties  of  Elliptic  and  Hyperbolic  Sectors;'  and  his 
last  contribution  to  the  society  was  one  entitled  '  Solutiou  of  a  Func- 
tional Equation,  w  ith  its  Application  to  the  Parallelogram  of  Force-1, 
aud  the  Curve  of  Equilibration  :'  this  paper,  which  was  published  iu 
vol.  xiv.  of  the  '  Transactions/  contains  a  table  to  ten  decimal  places 
of  the  values  of  the  ordinates  and  arcs  of  a  catenary.  Mr.  Wallace 
contributed  to  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Hoyal  Astrouomical  Society  ' 
a  paper  entitled  '  Two  Elementary  Solutions  of  Kepler's  Problem  by 
the  Angular  Calculus,'  which  is  published  in  the  volume  for  1836 ; 
and  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  'Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
sophical Society  '  there  is  a  paper  by  him  under  the  title  of  '  Geo- 
metrical Theorems  and  Formulae,  particularly  applicable  to  some 
Geodetical  Problems.'  In  1838,  while  suffering  Irom  sickness,  ha 
composed  a  work  on  the  same  subject,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  friend 
Colonel  Colby. 

In  his  early  life  Mr.  Wallace  was  a  contributor  to  Leybourne's 
'Mathematical  Repository'  aud  '  The  Gentleman's  Mathematical  Com- 
panion;' he  also  wrote  the  principal  mathematical  articles  for  the 
'  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,'  and  for  the  fourth  edition  of  the  '  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica.' 

WALLENSTEIN.  Albueciit  Wenzel  Euseeius,  duke  of  Meck- 
lenbuko,  Fkiedland,  and  Sagan,  count  of  Wallstei.v,  commonly 
called  Wallenstein,  was  the  third  sou  of  Wilheim,  baron  von 
Waldstein,  and  Margaret  Smirricka,  baroness  Smirricz.  He  was  born 
in  his  father's  castle  of  Hermanic,  in  Bohemia,  on  the  loth  of 
September  15S3.  The  family  of  Waldstein,  as  the  name  indicates,  is 
of  German  origin,  and  had  belonged  to  the  high  nobility  (Herrenstand) 
of  Bohemia  from  the  13th  century.  In  1290  a  knight  or  lord  named 
Waldstein  appeared  at  the  court  of  King  Ottokar  of  Bohemia,  accom- 
panied by  his  four-and-twenty  sons,  who,  down  to  the  youngest,  bore 
coats  of  arms  and  the  armour  of  knights. 

From  his  earliest  youth  Albrecht  von  Waldstein  showed  a  spirit  of 
independence  and  haughtiness  which  often  exposed  him  to  the 
reproaches  of  his  parents.  He  was  only  seven  when,  being  chastised 
by  his  mother  for  a  boyish  fault,  he  cried  out  indignantly,  ''Why,  am 
I  not  a  prince?  nobody  should  venture  to  flog  me;"  and  his  uncle 
having  once  reproached  him  with  being  as  proud  as  a  prince,  he  coolly 
answered,  "Was  nicht  ist  kanu  noch  werden "  (What  is  not  may  be 
yet).  His  delight  was  to  be  in  the  company  of  the  military  friends  of 
his  father.  He  lost  his  mother  in  1593,  and  his  fatht-r  in  1595,  and, 
although  he  was  a  younger  son,  he  inherited  considerable  estates. 
The  family  of  Waldstein  belonged  to  the  established  Protestant  church 
of  Bohemia  (tho  Utraquists) ;  but  this  circumstance  did  not  prevent 
Albrecht's  uncle  and  guardian,  Albrecht  Slawata,  lord  of  Chlum,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  from  putting  his  ward  under  the  Jesuits  at  Olmiitz, 
where  he  was  to  receive  his  education.  The  Jesuits  soon  succeeded  in 
converting  young  Albrecht,  an  event  which  has  beeu  adorned  with 
much  fable.  After  having  finished  his  education  he  set  out  for  Italy, 
accompanied  by  Peter  Verduugus,  the  friend  of  Kepler,  a  good  mathe- 
matician aud  a  famous  astrologer.  He  continued  his  studies  at  Pavia 
and  Bologna,  where  Argoli,  the  astronomer,  taught  him  the  principles 
of  the  Cabbala.  Besides  the  Cabbala  aud  astrology,  Albrecht  acquired 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ancient  and  almost  all  European  lan- 
guages ;  of  the  Roman,  the  canon,  and  the  German  law ;  and  of 
mathematics  and  other  sciences  connected  with  the  military  art, 
which  was  always  the  chief  object  of  his  studies.  Before  he  went  to 
Italy  he  stayed  some  time  in  the  University  of  Altdorf,  where  he  sig- 
nalised himself  by  many  extravagances,  if  we  may  trust  the  stories. 
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with  which  credulous  contemporaries  or  later  generations  have 
disfigured  the  memory  of  the  most  lofty  genius  of  his  time.  Argoli 
told  him  that  he  would  be  a  great  man.  Wallenstein  believed  it.  He 
always  believed  in  astrology,  and  in  later  years  the  astrologer  Seni  was 
one  of  his  principal  councillors. 

Anxious  to  signalise  himself  by  military  deeds,  Waldstein  left  Italy 
and  went  to  Hungary,  where  the  imperial  armies  were  fighting  against 
the  Turks.  At  the  siege  of  Gran  he  was  amongst  the  foremost 
stormers,  and  his  commander  in-chief,  General  Basta,  appointed  him 
captain  on  the  walls  of  the  conquered  fortress.  After  the  peace  of 
Sitvatorok,  in  1606,  Waldstein  returned  to  Bohemia,  and  married  an 
aged  but  wealthy  widow,  Lucretia  Nikessin,  baroness  of  Laudeck,  who 
died  in  1014,  and  left  him  fourteen  large  estates  in  Moravia.  During 
his  marriage,  and  till  1617  Waldstein  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
the  management  of  his  estates;  he  proved  an  excellent  farmer;  he 
increased  his  wealth  by  economy  ;  and  he  deposited  large  sums  in  the 
banking-houses  of  the  Fugger  and  Welscr,  at  Augsburg,  who  were 
then  the  richest  merchants  in  Europe.  In  1C17  he  raised  a  body  of 
200  dragoons,  with  which  he  assisted  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of 
Austria,  duke  of  Styria,  who  was  at  war  with  the  Venetians ;  he  saved 
the  fortress  of  Gradisca,  which  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Venetians ; 
and  by  paying  his  soldiers  well,  and  keeping  open  table,  he  became  the 
idol  of  the  Styrinn  army.  Iu  a  short  time  he  saw  himself  at  the  head 
of  several  thousand  men,  and  after  the  campaign  was  finished,  towards 
the  end  of  1017,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  the 
Emperor  Matthias  made  him  his  chamberlain  and  colonel  in  his  armies, 
and  soon  afterwards  created  bin  count.  Immediately  afterwards  he 
married  Isabella  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  Count  Harrach,  who  was 
the  favourite  of  the  emperor,  who  on  this  occasion  conferred  upon 
"Waldstein  the  dignity  of  a  count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The 
states  of  Moravia  appointed  him  commander  of  the  Moravian  militia; 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  Bohemians  and  the 
enperor,  the  Bohemians  offered  him  an  independent  command  in 
their  armies.  The  Protestant  members  of  the  family  of  Waldstein 
were  partly  among  the  anti-imperial  or  Bohemian  party;  but  Albrecht, 
less  from  religious  than  from  political  motives,  refused  to  make  com- 
mon cause  witli  the  Bohemians,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Moravian 
states  deprived  him  of  his  command  of  tho  militia,  and  confiscated  his 
estates.  Waldstein  saved  the  military  chest  of  Moravia,  a  considerable 
sum,  which  he  put  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the  emperor,  who, 
to  reward  him  for  his  services,  appointed  him  quartermaster-general  of 
the  imperial  army,  which,  in  concert  with  the  troops  of  Maximilian, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  was  to  take  the  field  against  Frederic  V.,  count 
palatine,  who  had  been  chosen  king  by  the  Bohemians.  The  counts 
Mansfeld  and  Thurn  having  advanced  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vienna,  and  attacked  the  imperial  general  Boucquoi,  near  Teyn  (10th 
of  June  1619),  Waldstein  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  Boucquoi, 
defeated  the  enemy,  and  thus  saved  the  emperor  from  being  made  a 
captive  in  his  own  capital.  In  the  battle  on  the  Weisse  Berg,  near 
Prague  (Sth  of  November  1620),  the  cavalry  of  Waldstein  signalised 
themselves  by  their  impetuous  charges,  but  Waldstein  was  not  present 
at  the  battle,  being  obliged  by  his  commission  as  quartermaster-general 
to  procure  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  imperial  army.  It  seems 
that,  the  resources  of  the  emperor  being  exhausted,  Waldstein  gave 
large  sums  for  the  support  of  his  master,  for  which  however  he  got 
an  ample  indemnification.  After  the  overthrow  of  King  Frederic  of 
Bohemia,  the  estates  of  his  adherents  were  confiscated,  and  the  greater 
part  were  either  sold  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  or  given  as 
rewards  to  his  faithful  servants ;  on  many  occasions  also  Ferdinand 
used  to  combine  generosity  and  interest  by  selling  them  at  a  low 
price.  The  reward  of  Waldstein  was  the  lordship  of  Friedland, 
worth  about  600,000  gulden,  for  which  he  paid  150,000  gulden;  and 
he  bought  more  than  sixty  other  lordships  and  estates,  the  value  of 
which  was  estimated,  at  a  very  low  rate,  at  7,290,223  gulden,  of  which 
however  Waldstein  only  paid  a  part,  his  sacrifices  and  services  being 
taken  into  account.  As  the  value  of  money  was  then  at  least  three 
times  greater  than  it  is  now,  the  amount  of  the  property  acquired  by 
Waldstein  iu  consequence  of  the  Bohemian  war  was  at  least  24,000,000 
gulden  (3,000,000^.)  according  to  the  present  value  of  money,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  value  of  his  personal  estate. 

Waldstein  was  neither  intoxicated  by  his  triumph  nor  by  his  wealth. 
In  1621  he  took  the  field  against  Betlen  Gabor,  the  prince  of  Transyl- 
vania, who  stood  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  and  was  going  to  effect 
a  junction  with  John  George,  markgrave  of  Brandenburg-Jagerndorf, 
who  was  encamped  near  Jiigerndorf,  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
then  province  of  Silesia.  Wald^ein  successively  defeated  both  his 
adversaries,  prevented  their  junction,  and  forced  Betlen  Gabor  to  sue 
for  peace,  which  was  grauted  on  condition  tbat  he  should  give  up  his 
claim  to  the  crown  of  Hungary,  which  he  did.  During  the  two 
ensuing  years  Waldstein  was  principally  occupied  with  the  manage- 
ment of  his  estates.  But  Betlen  Gabor  having  again  taken  up  arms 
against  the  emperor,  Waldstein  hastened  to  Hu  -gary,  and  arrived 
jtftst  in  time  to  save  the  imperial  army  under  the  Marquis  of  Caraffa, 
who  was  besieged  in  his  camp  at  Going,  on  the  frontiers  of  Moravia, 
by  the  prince  of  Transylvania,  Count  Thurn,  and  John  George  of 
Brandenburg-Jagerndorf.  As  a  reward  for  his  victory,  the  emperor, 
towards  the  close  of  1623,  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  prince,  and 
iu  the  following  year,  1624,  created  him  duke  of  Friedland  and  prince 


of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  an  act  which  caused  much  jealousy 
among  the  other  princes  of  the  empire.  In  1627  Wallenstein  bought 
the  sequestrated  duchy  of  Sachan  in  Silesia  for  150,800  gulden,  which 
was  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  its  value ;  and  although  he  had 
acquired  it  as  a  free  estate,  he  preferred  to  take  it  as  a  fief  from  the 
emperor,  who  invested  him  with  it  in  1628. 

The  declaration  of  war  of  the  Union  of  Lower  Saxony,  headed  by 
Christian  I V.,  king  of  Denmark,  put  the  emperor  into  great  embar- 
rassment. His  army  was  partly  disbanded,  and  with  his  remaining 
troops  he  was  uuable  to  open  tho  campaign,  notwithstanding  the  assist- 
ance of  the  army  of  the  Ligue,  commanded  by  Tilly :  his  finances 
were  exhausted.  Waldstein  offered  to  raise  an  army  of  40,000  men. 
He  proposed  to  raise  this  force  with  his  own  funds,  but  he  said,  when 
once  in  the  field,  the  army  would  subsist  and  be  paid  by  ransacking 
those  hostile  provinces  through  which  he  should  lead  them.  After  long 
hesitation  the  emperor  agreed  to  the  proposition,  and  in  two  months 
Waldstein  was  at  the  head  of  28,000  men  with  whom  he  marched 
towards  the  Lower  Elbe.  The  renown  of  his  military  skill,  his  wealth, 
and  his  unbounded  liberality  towards  the  soldiers,  was  so  great,  that 
men  flocked  to  his  camp  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Germaus,  French- 
men, Irishmen,  Scotchmen,  Walloons,  Croates,  Poles,  Hungarians,  and 
Cossaks,  formed  an  army  of  very  heterogeneous  elements,  but  the 
iron  hand  of  their  commander  kneaded  them  into  a  well-united  mass. 
His  co-operation  with  Tilly,  his  victories  over  Mansfeld,  his  parallel 
march  with  this  general  towards  Moravia,  where  Mansfeld  and  Betlen 
Gabor  projected  to  join  their  armies,  and  the  glorious  result  of  this 
campaign  for  tho  imperialists,  belong  to  the  history  of  the  '  Thirty 
Years'  War.'  The  campaign  was  begun  and  finished  in  1626.  Wald- 
stein lost  20,000  men  by  disease  and  fatigue,  but  in  the  beginning  of 
1627  he  was  again  at  the  head  of  50,000  men.  His  second  campaign 
from  Silesia  to  Denmark,  and  his  junction  with  Tilly  on  the  Lower 
Elbe,  likewise  belong  to  the  general  history  of  the  war.  We  shall 
only  allude  to  the  rapidity  of  his  marches  and.  the  irresistible  force  of 
his  advances.  On  the  1st  of  August  1627,  he  was  at  Troppau,  which 
he  left  for  Sagan,  where  he  stayed  till  tho  19th  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  memorable  campaign  which 
he  was  going  to  undertake.  His  army  was  incumbered  by  a  heavy 
ordnance  carried  on  clumsy  carriages,  by  many  women  and  children, 
by  a  host  of  servants  and  grooms  of  every  description,  and  he  had  to 
cross  a  broad  sandy  tract  where  provisions  were  scarce,  and  where  tho 
roads  were  in  their  natural  state.  The  towns  were  occupied  by  Danish 
garrisons.  Yet  once  put  in  motion  by  the  power  of  his  genius,  this 
heavy  body  advanced  with  irresistible  rapidity.  On  the  21st  of  August 
Waldstein  was  at  Cottbus  ;  ou  the  27th  at  Havelberg;  and  on  the  30th 
he  took  Domitz  in  Mecklenburg,  after  having  performed  a  march  of 
250  miles  in  eight  days,  through  a  miserable  country — a  march  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  per  form  for  a  modern  army  unincumbered  by 
heavy  ordnance  and  moving  on  excellent  roads.  On  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember, his  lieutenant,  Count  Schlick,  defeated  the  Dan*s  near  Aalborg 
in  Jutland,  and  King  Christian  saved  the  remnant  of  his  army  by 
flying  to  his  ships  and  escaping  to  the  Danish  islands.  Waldstein 
hastened  to  the  Belt,  and  it  is  said  that,  being  unable  to  cross  this 
channel  for  want  of  ships,  in  a  fit  of  anger  he  ordered  the  sea  to  be 
bombarded  with  red-hot  bullets. 

The  Danish  war  was  finished  by  the  peace  of  Lubeck  (12th  of  May 
1629).  Waldstein's  reward  were  the  duchies  of  Mecklenburg,  with 
which  he  was  invested  by  the  emperor  on  the  16th  of  June  1629.  after 
the  Dukes  Adolphus  Frederick  and  John  Albrecht  had  been  dispos- 
sessed of  them,  for  felony,  by  an  imperial  degree  in  1628.  Waldstein 
choose  Wismar,  the  be3t  port  for  a  navy  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  for  his  residence,  and  obtained  from  the  emperor  the  title  of 
Admiral  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Oceanic  Sea  (the  German  Sea),  for 
which  ignorant  historians  have  charged  him  with  childish  vanity.  Hil 
plan  was  to  form  a  navy  with  the  assistance  of  the  Hauseatic  towns, 
and  to  prevent  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  king  of  Sweden,  from  choosing 
Germany  for  the  theatre  of  his  ambition.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
Danish  war  Waldstein  had  penetrated  the  secret  views  of  that  king. 
"  Bitt,"  wrote  he  to  his  lientenant  Arnim,  "der  Heir  hab  fieissig  Auf- 
sicht  auf  den  Schweden,  denn  er  ist  ein  gefahrlicher  Gast "  ("I  beg  you, 
sir,  to  observe  well  the  Swede,  for  he  is  a  dangerous  fellow  ").  "  Dem 
Gustav  Adolph  soli  man  keinen  Glauben  schenken,  denn  miinniglich 
sagt  dass  ev  die  Leute  gem  bei  der  Nase  herumfuhrt "  ("  You  must 
not  trust  Gustavus  Adolphus,  for  every  man  says  that  he  likes  to  lead 
the  people  by  the  nose").  "  Den  Schweden  will  ich  gern  zum  Freunde 
haben,  aber  dass  er  nicht  zu  machtig  ist,  denn  amor  et  dominium  non 
patitur  socium"  ("  I  should  wish  to  have  the  Swede  for  my  friend,  but 
that  he  should  not  be  too  strong,  for  love  and  power  cannot  agree  "). 
At  a  moment  when  his  funds  were  much  exhausted,  he  ordered  35,000 
dollars  to  be  raised  immediately,  which  he  intended  to  give  as  a  reward 
to  a  "  certain  merchant  who  was  to  do  something  in  Sweden.''  It  has 
been  pretended  that  Waldstein  had  formed  the  plan  of  murdering 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  but  there  are  no  grounds  for  this  accusation,  and 
it  appears  that  the  merchant  had  proposed  to  burn  the  Swedish  fleet 
in  Karlskrona.  The  plan  was  not  put  into  execution.  During  the 
siege  of  Stralsund,  Waldstein  cried  out  that  he  would  have  the  town 
if  it  were  fastened  to  the  sky  with  iron  chains  ;  but  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon  the  siege. 

No  sooner  was  Waldstein  invested  with  Mecklenburg,  than  his 
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numerous  secret  enemies  changed  their  calumnies  and  intrigue!  into 
open  accusations.  The  Duke  of  Bavaria,  Maximilian,  was  Waldstein's 
declared  enemy.  By  the  extraordinary  success  of  the  imperial  arms, 
the  power  and  influence  of  tho  Ligue,  of  which  Maximilian  was  the 
head,  had  become  secondary.  Tilly  hated  Waldstein  as  his  greatest 
rival.  Tho  pride  of  tho  princes  of  the  empire  was  hurt  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  general  who,  though  a  lord  in  Bohemia,  was  only  a  nobleman 
of  lower  rank  with  respect  to  the  nobility  of  the  empire,  and  yet  had 
been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Mecklenburg;  and  they  re- 
proached him  with  dispossessing  the  former  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  of 
their  estates,  an  act  of  injustice  however  for  which  tho  emperor  was 
perhaps  more  blameable  than  Waldstein.  The  despotic  character  of 
Waldstein,  the  haughtiness  with  which  he  treated  both  friends  and 
enemies,  his  rapacity  in  the  provinces  either  conquered  or  merely 
occupied  by  him,  and  the  greediness  of  his  officers  and  soldiers,  were 
the  cause  of  many  charges.  Waldstein  often  endeavoured  to  stop  the 
rapacity  of  his  lieutenants,  and  ho  severely  punished  several  Italian 
and  Spanish  officers,  who  in  revenge  called  him  'il  tirauno '  (tho 
tyrant).  To  this  was  added  the  aversion  which  Waldstein  showed  to 
all  foreigners,  especially  Italians  and  Spaniards,  who  crowded  to  the 
court  and  the  army ;  and  his  hatred  of  priosts,  and  principally  tho 
Jesuits,  who  were  powerful  at  the  imperial  court.  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria,  at  the  head  of  all  tho  enemies  of  Waldstein,  declared  to  the 
emperor  that  he  and  all  Germany  would  be  ruined  if  the  "dictator 
imperii"  remained  longer  at  the  head  of  the  imperial  armies.  Fer- 
dinand, after  long  hesitation,  dismissed  Waldstein  from  his  command 
in  1630,  at  the  very  moment  when  Gustavus  Adolphu3  left  the  coast 
of  Sweden  for  the  invasion  of  Germany. 

Waldstein,  without  making  any  complaints,  retired  to  Bohemia,  and 
resided  alternately  at  Prague  and  at  Gitschiu.  He  lived  with  such 
Bplendour  as  to  make  the  emperor  himself  jealous. 

The  invasion  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  defeat  of  the  imperial 
armies  at  Leipzig,  the  conquest  of  Bavaria  by  the  Swedes,  and  the 
death  of  Tilly,  followed.  Tho  empire  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and 
there  was  only  one  man  who  could  save  it.  This  man  was  Waldsteiu. 
When  the  emperor  requested  and  at  last  implored  him  to  resume  the 
command,  he  showed  that  he  felt  all  his  importance.  After  having 
declined  the  proposition  several  times,  he  at  last  agreed  to  it  on  the 
following  conditions  :  that  Waldstein  should  have  the  sole  control  of 
the  army,  which  he  promised  to  raise ;  and  there  should  be  no  imperial 
authority  within  his  camp  ;  no  peace  should  be  concluded  without  his 
consent ;  he,  as  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  being  one  of  the  belligerent 
parties ;  he  should  have  full  power  to  manoeuvre  and  to  take  up  his 
quarters  however  and  wherever  he  should  find  it  convenient;  that  he 
should  have  the  sovereignty  of  the  provinces  that  he  might  conquer ; 
and  that  the  emperor  should  give  him  as  reward  one  of  his  hereditary 
states  (Bohemia  ?),  of  which  he  should  be  the  sovereign,  though  as  a 
vassal  of  the  emperor. 

The  campaign  of  Waldstein  against  Gustavus  Adolphus  has  been 
noticed  in  the  article  Gdstavus  Adolphus.  It  would  require  the 
knowledge  of  a  consummate  general  to  decide  whether  Waldstein  or 
Gustavus  was  the  greater  captain.  But  from  the  moment  that  Wald- 
stein resumed  the  command,  he  directed  all  its  operations,  and 
Gustavus  Adolphus  acted  under  the  impressions  which  he  received 
from  the  plans  of  Waldstein.  Waldstein's  defence  of  the  lines  near 
Niirnberg  can  only  be  compared  with  the  defence  of  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras  by  the  Duke  of  AVellington.  The  march  of  the  King 
of  Sweden  towards  Bavaria,  after  his  fruitless  attempt  on  the  lines 
near  Niirnberg,  was  a  great  fault ;  and  although  the  king  soon  per- 
ceived his  error,  and  changed  his  plan  by  rapidly  following  Waldstein, 
this  circumstance  is  another  proof  of  what  we  have  just  said.  It  is 
true  that  Waldstein  lost  the  battle  of  Liitzen  (6th  November  1632), 
but  able  judges  have  given  it  as  their  opinion  that  on  this  occasion 
Waldstein  showed  his  superiority  to  the  king  in  the  choice  of  the 
battle-field,  while  the  king  is  said  to  have  showed  greater  ability  in 
the  direction  of  his  attacks.  But  the  successful  part  of  these  attacks 
was  the  merit  of  Duke  Bernhard  of  Saxe- Weimar,  the  king  having 
fallen  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  while  engaged  in  rallying  his 
troops,  which  were  disorganised  in  consequence  of  those  fruitless 
attacks  which  he  directed. 

As  to  the  military  conduct  of  Waldstein  after  the  battle  of  Liitzen, 
we  shall  only  add  that  he  punished  with  death  many  generals, 
colonels,  and  inferior  officers  who  had  not  behaved  well  iu  that  battle. 
He  soon  repaired  his  losses,  and  his  arms  were  victorious  iu  Saxony 
and  Silesia.  But  his  haughtiness  became  insupportable,  and  he  openly 
manifested  his  design  to  make  himself  a  powerful  member  of  the 
empire.  This  design  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  emperor,  as  already 
explained.  The  Jesuits  and  foreign  generals  at  the  court  of  the 
emperor  availed  themselves  of  the  inactivity  of  Waldsteiu  after  the 
battle  of  Liitzen  to  calumniate  him  to  the  emperor;  and  Waldstein 
having  refused  to  relieve  tho  Duke  of  Bavaria,  preferring  a  campaign 
in  Silesia,  this  prince,  his  old  enemy,  joined  the  secret  enemies  of 
Waldstein.  They  represented  him  as  designing  to  overthrow  Ferdi- 
nand's power  in  Germany,  and  the  emperor  was  the  more  ready  to 
believe  the  accusation,  as  it  transpired  that  France  had  offered  to 
Waldstein  to  aid  him  in  obtaining  the  crown  of  Bohemia  ;  but  Wald- 
stein rejected  these  propositions,  and  continued  to  show  his  earnest 
desire  to  drive  all  foreigners  out  of  Germany,  enemies  as  well  as 


friends.  Tho  emperor  ordered  him  to  withdraw  from  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  and  to  take  up  his  winter  quarters  iu  Lower  Saxony  (Decern- 
Iter  1688);  but  Waldstein  neither  would  nor  could  obey  this  order, 
which  ho  regarded  as  a  violation  of  tho  condition*  on  which  ho  had 
resumed  the  command.  Upon  this  Maximilian  of  Bivarii  urged  the 
emperor  to  dismiss  his  disobedient  general;  and  Waldsteiu,  having 
been  informed  that  the  emperor  had  resolved  to  do  it,  declared  that  iio 
would  resign  his  command,  ilis  faithful  lieutenants  urged  him  not 
to  abandon  them,  for  they  were  all  creditors  of  the  emperor,  who  paid 
them  very  irregularly,  and  they  were  buro  that  they  would  never  bo 
paid  at  all  if  their  commander  should  resign.  In  order  to  prove  their 
invariable  attachment,  they  signed  a  declaration  at  Pilsen,  on  the  12th 
of  January  1631,  iu  which  they  promised  to  htay  with  Waldsteiu  aH 
long  as  ho  would  be  their  commander.  This  is  the  f  imous  declaration 
which  has  always  been  repre-ented  as  a  plot  against  the  emperor. 
Piccolomini,  Dallas,  aud  several  other  Italian  and  Spanish  officers 
availed  themselves  of  the  occasion  to  ruin  Wald-teiu,  whose  wealth 
they  were  eager  to  divide  among  themselves ;  and  the  ernperor,  believ- 
ing their  misstatements,  signed  an  order  by  which  Waldsteiu  was; 
deprived  of  his  command  aud  declared  a  rebel  (21th  of  January). 
Piccolomini  and  Gallas  wero  commissioned  to  take  Waldstein,  dead  or 
alive.  The  order  was  kept  secret,  but  something  transpired,  and 
Waldstein,  iu  order  to  prove  his  loyalty,  relieved  his  lieutenants  from 
their  promise  to  stay  with  him  till  the  last  moment  (20th  of  February). 
On  the  following  day  he  sent  two  officers,  Golonels  Mohrwald  aud 
Breuner,  to  the  emperor  to  declare  in  his  name  that  he  was  ready  to 
resign,  and  to  justify  his  conduct;  but  Colonel  Butler,  an  Irishman, 
treacherously  informed  Piccolomini  of  it,  and  the  two  officers  were 
seized  and  not  allowed  to  see  the  emperor,  who  was  still  deceived  by 
the  enemies  of  Waldstein.  On  the  20th  of  February  the  emperor 
ordered  Waldstein's  estates  to  be  confiscated ;  and  Pallas  and  Piccolo- 
mini approached  Pilsen  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  Waldstein. 
In  this  extremity  Waldstein  took  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Kger ; 
and  iu  order  to  save  his  life,  sent  Duke  Franz  Albreeht  of  Saxe-Lauen- 
burg  to  Duke  Bernhard  of  Weimar,  requesting  him  to  receive  him 
with  a  small  body  of  faithful  officer*  and  soldiers.  Bernhard,  a3  well 
as  the  Swedish  chancellor  Gxeustierua,  declined  the  proposition, 
thinking  that  it  was  only  a  trick.  During  this  time  Waldstein 
remained  in  tho  ca-tle  of  Eger.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  most 
faithful  officers,  among  whom  were  Terzky,  Kinsky,  Illo,  Neumann,  and 
some  traitors,  such  as  Gordon,  Butler,  aud  Leslie,  who  were  bribed  by 
Piccolomini,  and  had  promised  to  execute  the  bloody  order  of  the 
emperor. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  Gordon,  who  was  commandant  of  Eger, 
gave  a  splendid  entertainment  to  Waldstein's  officers,  at  which  the 
duke  was  not  present  on  account  of  his  ill-health.  After  dinner  an 
armed  band  rushed  in,  and  the  friends  of  Waldstein  fell  beneath  their 
swords.  Waldsteiu  heard  the  cries  of  the  murdered  men.  He  opened 
a  window  and  asked  a  sentinel  what  it  meant.  Suddenly  Captain 
Deveroux,  at  the  head  of  thirty  Irishmen,  rushed  into  his  apartment; 
and  while  his  men  shrunk  back  at  the  sight  of  their  great  commander, 
who  stood  before  them  defenceless  and  in  his  night-dress,  Deveroux 
advanced  and  cried  out,  "  Art  thou  the  traitor  who  is  going  t>  ruin 
the  emperor?"  With  these  words  he  lifted  his  partisan.  Waldstein, 
without  uttering  a  word,  opened  his  arms  and  received  the  deadly 
blow  in  his  breast.  He  was  always  thoughtful,  and  spoke  little,  aud 
so  he  was  in  his  last  moment :  he  fell  and  died  silently. 

His  wealth  was  partly  divided  among  his  enemies,  each  of  whom 
received  a  large  share,  for  the  revenue  of  Waldstein  was  estimated  at 
3,000,000  gulden  (375,0002.,  or  1,125,0002.  according  to  the  present 
value  of  money.)  Part  of  his  estates  were  kept  by  the  emperor,  who 
paid  for  3000  dead  masses  to  be  read  for  the  soul  of  his  grout  general. 

Almost  to  the  present  time  it  has  generally  been  believed  that 
Waldstein  formed  those  treasonable  schemes  of  which  he  was  accused 
by  his  enemies  ;  but  the  treason  of  Waldstein  has  never  been  proved. 
About  forty  years  ago,  Dr.  Friedrich  Foster  from  Berlin  discovered 
many  autograph  letters  of  Waldstein  in  the  family  archives  of  tho 
Count  of  Arnitn,  at  Boitzenburg,  in  consequence  of  which  discovery 
he  was  admitted,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Francis  L,  to  the  secret 
part  of  the  archives  of  the  military  council  at  Vienna,  which  had 
hitherto  not  been  used  by  the  biographers  of  Waldstein  and  the 
writers  on  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Foster  found  a  considerable 
number  of  letters,  which  he  published  under  the  title  1  Waldstein's 
Briefe,'  3  vols.  Svo,  Berlin,  1S23  29.  Having  been  invited  by  the 
counts  of  Waldsteiu,  who  are  descended  from  the  brothers  and  uncles 
of  Albreeht,  to  continue  his  researches,  he  was  enabled  to  prove  the 
complete  innocence  of  Waldstein,  and  that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  intrigues  of  Piccolomini  and  his  party.  He  published  his  results 
under  the  title  '  Wallensteiu,  Herzog  zu  5lecklenburg,  Friedland,  uud 
Sagan,  als  Feldherr  und  Landesfurst,'  &c,  1  vol.  Svo,  Potsdam,  1;31. 

WALLER,  EDMUND,  a  celebrated  English  poet,  was  born  on  the 
3rd  of  March,  1605,  at  Coleshill,  in  the  county  of  Hertford.  His 
father,  Robert  Waller,  Esq.,  of  Agmondesham,  or  Amersham,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  iu  which  parish  Coleshill  is  situated,  represented  a 
branch  of  an  old  Essex  family,  and  had  in  early  life  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law.  Edmuud  was  the  eldest  of  several  sons  and 
daughters,  but  he  was  still  in  his  boyhood  when  his  father  died, 
leaving  him  an  estate  of  35002.  a-year.    Waller's  mother  was  Anne, 
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daughter  of  Griffith  Hampden  of  Hampden  in  Buckinghamshire,  and 
aunt  of  the  patriot,  who  was  consequently  the  poet's  cousin.  The 
relationship,  if  it  ia  to  be  so  called,  of  Edmund  Waller  to  Cromwell, 
about  which  there  has  been  some  controversy  or  misconception,  con- 
sisted in  his  uucle,  William  Hampden,  the  father  of  the  patriot, 
having  married  Cromwell's  aunt,  Elizabeth;  so  that  Hampden  tho 
patriot  was  first  cousin  both  to  the  poet  and  to  the  protestor. 
(Noble's  'Memoirs  of  the  Protectoral  House  of  Cromwell,' ii.  65-07, 
where  however  Waller's  estate  is  erroneously  set  down  at  35,000/. 
per  annum,  and  his  father  is  in  one  place  called  Richard,  instead  of 
Robert.) 

Waller  was  educated  at  Eton,  whence  he  proceeded  to  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  1 1  is  earliest  biographer,  the  writer  of  a  memoir  prefixed 
to  the  edition  of  his  poems  published  in  1711,  says  that  he  obtained  a 
scat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  for  the  borough 
of  Atnersham.  If  so,  he  would  appear  to  have  been  returned  to  the 
third  parliament  of  James  1.,  which  met  in  January  1G21  ,  aud  to 
which  this  borough  of  Atnersham  claimed  the  right  of  sending  repre- 
sentatives, alter  having  ceased  to  do  so  ever  since  the  second  year  of 
Edward  II.  The  claim  was  eventually  allowed  ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  if  Waller,  although  he  may  have  been  elected,  was  permitted 
to  take  his  seat,  or  at  least  was  recognised  as  a  member,  although  ho 
may  have  sat  sub  silentio,  as  was  then  sometimes  done.  No  members 
for  Aniersham,  or  for  Wendover  and  Ureat  Marlow,  which  were 
similarly  circumstanced,  are  given  in  the  common  lists  of  this  parlia- 
ment. Whether  Wallt-r  was  returned  to  the  next,  James's  fourth  and 
last  parliament,  which  met  in  February  1623,  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  was.  In  the  first  parliament  of  Charles  I.,  which 
met  in  1625,  he  was  returned  for  Chipping- Wycombe.  It  is  not 
certain  that  he  sat  in  the  next,  which  was  called  together  in  the 
following  year;  but  he  represented  Amcrsham  in  Charles's  third  par- 
liament, which  sat  from  March  1027  to  1028,  and  also  both  in  the 
short  parliament  of  April  1010,  and  in  the  Long  Parliament  which 
assembled  iu  November  of  the  same  year. 

The  cailiest  of  Waller's  poems  is  commonly  assumed  to  have  been 
produced  towards  the  end  of  1023,  when  the  event  which  it  celebrates 
happened,  the  escipe  of  the  prince  (afterwards  Charles  I.)  from  being 
Bhipwrecked  in  the  road  of  St.  Andero,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  Yet 
it  certainly  was  not  published  till  some  years  later;  and  not  only  the 
title,  '  On  the  danger  his  Majesty  (being  l'rince)  escaped,'  &c,  but 
even  the  verses  themselves  seem  rather  to  imply  that  they  were  not 
composed  at  the  time  of  the  escape.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  style  and  versification  of  this  poem  have,  quite  as  much 
neatness  and  finish  as  those  of  his  latest  days ;  so  that,  as  has  been 
said  by  one  of  his  editors,  as  quoted  by  Johnson,  "were  we  to  judge 
only  by  the  wording,  we  could  not  know  what  was  wrote  at  twenty 
and  what  at  fourscore."  Dryden  has  stated  (in  the  preface  to  his 
'  Fables  ')  that  Waller  himself  attributed  the  polish  and  smoothness  of 
his  versification  to  his  diligent  study  of  Fairfax's  translation  of  Tasso. 
Clarendon  says  expressly  that  "  at  the  age  when  other  men  used  to 
give  over  writing  verses  (for  he  was  near  thirty  years  when  he  first 
engaged  himself  iu  that  exercise,  at  least  that  he  was  known  to  do  so), 
he  surprised  the  town  with  two  or  three  pieces  of  that  kind  ;  as  if  a 
tenth  Muse  had  been  newly  born,  to  cherish  drooping  poetry."  In 
truth,  there  were  only  two  or  three  of  the  poems  that  could  have 
been  written  before  his  twenty-fifth  year. 

Some  years  before  this  date  he  had  married  Ann,  daughter  of 
Edward  Banks,  Esq.,  a  very  wealthy  citizen  of  London,  having  gained 
the  heart  and  hand  of  the  lady  against  all  the  interest  of  the  court 
exerted  in  favour  of  a  rival  suitor.  By  this  match  he  considerably 
augmented  his  fortune.  His  wife,  after  bringing  him  a  son,  who  died 
young,  and  a  daughter,  who  when  she  grew  up  married  Mr.  Dormer 
of  Oxfordshire,  died  in  childbed,  and  "left  him,''  as  Johnson  says,  "a 
widower  of  about  five  and  twenty,  gay  and  wealthy,  to  please  himself 
with  another  marriage."  The  older  accounts  make  him  to  have  lost 
his  wife  in  1029  or  1630. 

It  could  hardly  then  have  been,  as  is  commonly  represented,  almost 
immediately  or  very  soon  after  this  that  he  began  to  pay  his  addresses  to 
the  Lady  Dorothea  Sidney,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
whom  he  has  made  famous  in  maay  of  his  love  verses  under  the  name 
of  Sacharissa.  The  high-born  b=auty  rejected  his  suit,  and  in  1639 
married  Henry,  lord  Spencer,  who,  in  1043,  was  created  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  and  was  killed  in  September  the  same  year,  at  the  first 
battle  of  Newbury.  As  Lord  Spencer  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  was 
certainly  not  quite  nineteen,  it  is  not  probable  that  his  bride  could 
have  been  old  enough  to  be  sought  in  marriage  eight  or  nine  years 
before.  Sacharissa,  who,  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  married 
Mr.  Robert  Smythe,  survived  till  1683.  Another  of  Waller's  tem- 
porary attachments  at  this  period  of  his  life  was  to  the  Lady  Sophia 
Murray,  whom  he  has  celebrated  under  the  poetical  name  of  Amoret. 
At  last,  soon  after  the  marriage  of  Sacharissa,  but  in  what  year  is  not 
precisely  known,  he  married  a  Miss  Mary  Bresse,  or  Breaux,  of  whom 
nothing  is  recorded,  except  that  she  brought  him  thirteen  children, 
five  sons  and  eight  daughters,  and  that  she  was,  according  to  Aubrey, 
the  antiquary,  distinguished  both  by  her  beauty  and  her  good  sense. 

■When  the  government  by  parliaments  was  resumed,  after  an  inter- 
ruption of  twelve  years,  in  1640,  and  Waller  found  himself  again  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  joined  the  party  in  opposition  to  the  court, 
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where,  although  his  fortune,  wit,  and  poetical  reputation  had  made 
him  a  distinguished  figure,  he  is  said  to  have  been  always  looked  upon 
with  some  suspicion  as  the  Dear  kinsman  of  Hampden.  But  his 
temper  aud  position  alike  withheld  him  from  going  very  far  with  the 
reformers  or  revolutionists ;  and  on  the  approach  of  the  crisis  he 
seceded  from  his  party,  and  seems  to  have  withdrawn  from  the  House 
When  the  king  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  in  August,  1042 
Waller  sent  him  a  thousand  broad  pieces;  and,  although  he  soon  after 
returned  to  his  place  in  parliament,  he  is  supposed  to  have  done  so  by 
his  majesty's  permission  or  direction.  In  the  House  he  now  spoke 
openly  on  the  royal  side — "with  gnat  sharpness  and  freedom,"  says 
Clarendon,  "  which,  now  there  was  no  danger  of  being  outvoted,  was 
not  restrained ;  aud  therefore  used,  as  an  argument  against  those  who 
were  gone  upon  pretence  that  they  were  not  suffered  to  deliver  their 
opinion  freely  iu  the  House;  which  could  not  be.  believed,  when  all 
men  knew  what  liberty  Mr.  Waller  took,  and  spoke  every  day  with 
impunity  agaiust  the  sense  and  proceedings  of  the  House." 

Waller  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  by  the  parliament  to  the 
king  at  Oxford,  after  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  in  January  1643  ;  and  it 
was  soon  after  this,  iu  the  end  of  May,  that  the  design  known  as 
Waller's  plot  was  discovered.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  was  really 
the  object  of  the  so-called  plot  or  conspiracy.  The  parliament 
denounced  it  as  "a  popish  and  traitorous  plot  for  the  subversion  of 
the  true  Protestant  religion  and  liberty  of  the  subject,"  &c. ;  and 
May,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Parliament,'  gives  a  minute  account  of  tho 
plans  of  the  conspirators  for  taking  into  their  own  hands  all  the 
powers  of  government,  and  arresting  the  chiefs  of  the  parliamentary 
party.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  alleged  that  Waller  and  his  friends  had 
really  no  further  object  than  to  ascertain  the  state  of  opiuion  in  the 
city  of  London,  by  making  lists  of  the  inhabitants,  and  dividing  them 
iuto  royalists,  parliamentarians,  and  moderate  men  opposed  to  the 
excesses  of  cither  faction.  There  cau  be  little  doubt  however  that 
this  is  very  much  of  an  uudcr-statiinent.  Yet  it  may  be  questioned  if 
Waller's  design  really  had  anything  to  do  with  another  which  was 
detected  about  the  same  time — a  project  of  a  loyal  London  merchant, 
Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  to  raise  an  armed  force,  when  a  fit  opportunity 
should  occur,  to  act  agaiust  the  parliament,  for  which  purpose  he  had 
obtained  a  commission  of  array  from  the  king.  Waller's  chief  con- 
federate was  his  sister's  husband,  Mr.  Tomkyns,  who  held  the  office  of 
clerk  of  the  queen's  council,  aud  had  an  extensive  connexion  and 
influence  in  the  city  ;  and  their  proceedings  were  discovered,  according 
to  one  account,  by  a  servant  of  Tomkyns,  who,  while  lurking  behind 
the  hangings,  overheard  a  conference  between  his  master  and  Waller; 
according  to  another  version  of  the  story,  by  a  sister  of  Waller,  who 
was  married  to  a  Mr.  Price,  "a  gnat  parliamentarian,"  and  her  chap- 
lain Goode,  who  stole  some  of  his  papers.  The  commission  of  array 
granted  to  Crispe  was  found  in  the  possession  of  Tomkyns ;  but  this  is 
explained  as  having  happened  through  an  accident,  aud  Waller  always 
denied  that  he  knew  anything  of  Crispe's  scheme.  In  other  respects 
his  confessions  were  ample  enough.  "Waller,"  says  Clarendon,  "  was 
so  confounded  with  fear,  that  he  confessed  whatever  he  had  heard, 
said,  thought,  or  seen ;  all  that  he  knew  of  himself,  and  all  that  he 
suspected  of  others,  without  concealing  any  person,  of  what  degree  or 
quality  soever,  or  any  discourse  which  he  had  ever  upon  any  occasion 
entertained  with  them."  Various  ladies  of  raDk,  to  whose  intimacy 
he  had  been  admitted,  were  implicated  by  his  lavish  revelations.  In 
the  end  Tomkyns,  and  another  person  named  Challoner,  who  were 
charged  with  having  had  a  commission  to  raise  money  for  the  kiDg, 
were  hanged  at  their  own  doors:  Tomkyns  iu  Holborn  ;  Challoner  in 
Cornhill.  Alexander  Hampden,  another  relation  of  Waller's,  was  kept 
in  prison  till  he  died;  and  some  others  had  their  estates  confiscated, 
and  were  long  detained  in  confinement.  Others  made  their  escape  to 
the  king  at  Oxford.  As  for  Waller,  undoubtedly  the  prime  contriver 
of  the  design,  whatever  it  amounted  to,  his  life  was  saved,  but  the 
facts  connected  with  his  deliverance  are  variously  related.  In  the 
Life  prefixed  to  his  Works  it  is  expressly  asserted  that  he  was 
arraigned  at  Guildhall  along  with  Tomkyns  and  the  rest,  and  con- 
demned to  death.  Lord  Clarendon,  on  the  contrary,  states  that 
"  Waller,  though  confessedly  the  most  guilty,  with  incredible  dissimu- 
lation affected  such  a  remorse  of  conscieuce,  that  his  trial  was  put  off, 
out  of  Christian  compassion,  till  he  might  recover  his  understanding." 
After  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  more  composed  state,  he  was  brought  to 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  there 
delivered  a  speech,  which  is  printed  in  his  Works,  and  which  certainly 
indicates  nothing  like  insanity,  but  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  for 
servility  and  baseness  of  spirit.  He  begged  that  he  might  not  be 
exposed  to  a  trial  by  a  council  of  war,  and  Clarendon  says  that  he  pre- 
vailed in  that  request,  and  thereby  saved  his  "dear-bought  life  ; ''  but, 
according  to  Whitelocke,  he  was  actually  made  over  to  the  tribunal  he 
so  much  dreaded,  and  being  tried  aud  condemned,  was  reprieved  by 
Essex.  He  lay  in  prison  a  year,  and  was  then  set  at  liberty  on  the 
understanding  that  he  should  leave  the  country.  Of  his  property,  all 
that  was  exacted  from  him  was  a  fine  of  10,000/. ;  but  it  is  affirmed  by 
his  first  biographer,  that  he  expended  three  times  that  sum  besides  in 
bribes.  Altogether,  we  are  informed,  he  was  obliged  to  sell  estates  to 
the  value  of  1,000/.  per  annum  on  this  occasion. 

On  his  release,  Waller  retired  to  France,  and  took  up  his  residence 
first  at  Rohan,  afterwards  in  Paris,  where,  we  are  told,  he  lived  in 
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great  splendour.  We  are  Led  to  suppose  that  lie  was  allowed  to  draw 
the  rental  of  so  much  of  his  large  estates  as  he  had  not  been  obliged 
to  sell;  but  according  to  the  '  Biographia  Britannica,'  "the  chief 
support  of  this  magnificent  way  of  life  was  derived  from  his  wife's 
jewels,  which  ho  bad  taken  away  with  him  ;  "  and  then  we  are  told 
that,  after  ten  years  thus  spent,  lie  found  himself  reduced  to  what  he 
culled  the  Rump  jowcl.  It  was  during  his  exile  that,  in  1645  (not 
1010,  as  misprinted  in  the  ' Biographia  Britannica'),  he  published  in 
8va  the  first  collection  of  his  poetry,  under  the  title  of  '  Boems,  &c, 
written  by  Mr.  Edmund  Waller,  of  Beckonsfiehl,  Esq.,  lately  a  momber 
of  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons.'  At  last,  apparently  about 
1053,  through  the  interest  of  Colonel  Scrope,  who  was  married  to  ono 
of  his  sisters,  he  obtained  Cromwell's  permission  to  return  to  England  : 
and  came  over  and  established  himself  at  Hail  Burn  (Johnson  calls  it 
Hall-barn),  a  house  he  had  built  near  Beaconsfield.  Although  his 
mother,  who  lived  at  Beaconsfield,  and  often,  it  is  said,  entertained  the 
Brotector  in  her  house,  continued  a  professed  royalist,  Waller  soon 
insinuated  himself  into  great  familiarity  and  favour  with  Cromwell,  to 
whom  in  1C54  he  addressed  one  of  tho  most  elaborate  and  successful 
of  his  poetical  performances,  under  the  title  of  '  A  Bauegyric  to  my 
Lord  Brotector,  of  the  present  greatness  and  joint  interest  of  his 
Highness  and  this  Nation.'  In  a  similar  strain  he  afterwards  took 
occasion,  in  celebrating  Blake's  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet,  in 
September  1656,  to  recommend  to  Cromwell  the  assumption  of  the 
name,  as  well  as  the  power  of  a  king.  The  next  of  his  poems  is  still 
in  the  same  veiu,  'On  the  Death  of  the  Lord  Brotector;'  but  this  is 
immediately  followed  in  the  collection  by  one  '  To  the  King,  upon  his 
Majebty's  happy  Return,'  which,  if  not  as  animated  as  his  poem  to 
Cromwell,  is  at  least  as  adulatory.  The  Restoration  however  restored 
Waller  to  his  former  position  more  completely  than  his  recall  by 
Cromwell  had  done.  He  now  became  once  more  a  first  figure  both  at 
court  and  in  tho  state.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  sat  in  what  is 
called  the  Convention  Barliament,  which  brought  the  king  back ;  but 
to  the  next,  or  Charles's  Long  Barliament,  which  met  in  March  1661, 
and  continued  in  existence  till  1679,  he  was  returned  for  Hastiugs  ;  in 
the  next,  which  met  in  March  16T9,  he  sat  for  Chipping- Wycombe ;  he 
docs  not  appear  to  have  be3ii  a  member  either  of  Charles's  fourth  par- 
liament, which  met  in  October  1680,  or  of  his  fifth  and  last,  which 
met  in  March  16S1 ;  but  to  the  first  and  only  parliament  of  James  II., 
which  met  on  his  accession  in  May  1685,  the  octogenarian  poet  was 
returned  as  one  of  the  members  for  Saltash ;  and,  as  appears  from  the 
'Parliamentary  History,'  he  continued,  old  as  he  was,  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  debates.  Burnet,  iu  his  'History  of  his  Own  Times,'  says, 
under  the  year  1675,  "  Waller  was  the  delight  of  the  House;  and  even 
at  eighty  he  said  the  liveliest  things  of  auy  among  them  :  he  was  only 
concerned  to  say  that  which  should  make  him  be  applauded.  But  he 
never  laid  the  business  of  the  House  to  heart,  being  a  vain  and  empty 
though  a  witty  man." 

In  1665  Waller  asked  and  obtained  from  King  Charles  the  provost- 
ship  of  Eton  College;  but  Clarendon  refused  to  put  the  seal  to  the 
grant,  on  the  ground  that  the  office  could  be  held  only  by  a  clergy- 
man. This  incident  is  supposed  to  have  instigated  the  viudictive  poet 
to  take  a  keen  part  in  the  proceedings  of  Buckingham  and  his  faction, 
which  brought  about  the  destruction  of  the  chancellor.  After  Claren- 
don's banishment,  the  provostship  again  became  vacant,  and  Waller 
asked  it  again  of  the  king;  upon  which  his  imjesty  referred  the 
petition  to  the  council,  before  whom  the  question  was  argued  by 
counsel  for  three  days,  and  was  finally  determined  as  before. 

One  of  Waller's  latest  poetical  performances  was  a  copy  of  verses 
entitled  '  A  Presage  of  the  Ruin  of  the  Turkish  Empire,'  which  ho 
presented  to  James  II.  on  his  birthday  (in  what  year  is  not  stated). 
He  was  treated  by  James  with  kindness  and  familiarity  ;  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  shown  any  disposition  to  go  along  with  him  in  his 
illegal  courses.  He  did  not  live  to  witness  the  Revolution ;  he  died 
at  Beaconsfield,  on  the  21st  of  October  1687.  It  is  noted  that  his  heir 
joined  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Of  the  children  he  had  by  his  second  wife,  the  eldest  son,  Benjamin, 
we  are  told  in  the  '  Biographia  Britannica,'  was  "  so  far  from  inheriting 
his  father's  wit,  that  he  had  not  a  common  portion,  and  therefore  was 
sent  to  New  Jersey  in  America."  He  left  his  estate  to  his  second  sou 
Edmund,  who  repeatedly  represented  Amersham  in  parliament,  attach- 
ing himself  in  the  House  to  the  neutral  party  called  the  Flying 
Squadron,  was  esteemed  in  his  county  "  a  very  honest  gentleman  and 
a  man  of  good  sense,"  was  not  "  without  a  taste  in  poetry,"  and  ended 
by  becoming  a  Quaker  in  his  latter  days.  His  third  son,  William, 
was  a  merchant  in  London  ;  the  fourth,  Dr.  Stephen  Waller,  became 
an  eminent  civilian  ;  of  the  fifth  nothing  is  known. 

The  merits  of  Waller  as  a  poet  have  been  elaborately  discussed  by 
Johnson.  He  will  scarcely  be  now  admitted  to  have  been  even  in  his 
own  day  what  he  is  called  by  the  writer  of  his  life  in  the  '  Biographia 
Britannica,'  "the  most  celebrated  lyric  poet  that  England  has  ever 
produced  ;  "  unless  perhaps  we  are  to  consider  a  lyric  poet  as  meaning 
a  poet  who  has  written  nothing  but  lyrics,  and  then  the  title  would 
not  be  applicable  to  Waller.  He  was  certainly,  iu  so  far  as  respects 
diction  and  versification,  the  most  correct  poetical  writer  that  we  had 
before  Pope ;  and  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  his  example  had  con- 
siderable effect  in  regulating  the  form  and  refining  the  manner  of  our 
poetry,  although     may  also  have  helped  somewhat  to  tame  its  spirit. 
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Yet,  although  there  is  not  much  glow  of  imagination  iu  Waller,  thero 
is  ofte  n  a  great  deal  more  than  mere  prettine-8  or  even  elegance;  bi.-t 
moro  s  rious  pieces  have  frequently  inuch  dignity  and  elevation  of 
thought,  as  well  as  of  expro-Hion.  And  g.  nerally  hi*  language  has 
tho  high  merit  of  being  a  lucid  mirror  and  exponent  of  his  meaning, 
giving  out  with  perfect  distinctness  at  least  the  lines  and  formal 
features  of  the  idea,  however  deficient  it  may  bo  iu  tho  power  of 
reflecting  coloured  light,  or  rather,  however  little  of  that  there  may 
be  for  it  to  reflect. 

WALLER,  Silt  WILLIAM,  a  distiugniehed  military  commander 
on  the  side  of  the  parliament  in  tho  civil  wars  of  the  17th  century, 
was  of  the  same  family  of  the  Wallers  of  Spendliurst  iu  Kent,  from 
which  the  poet  Waller  was  descended,  and  was  born  in  1597.  Aft.  r 
pursuing  his  studies  for  a  time  at  Magdalen  Hall  and  Hart  Hall, 
Oxford,  he  went  to  complete  his  education  at  Paris  ;  and  while  abroad 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  confederated  powers  (Sweden,  Holland,  and 
the  Brotestaut  princes  of  Germany)  in  the  war  which  they  carried  on 
against  the  emperor  after  their  league  of  the  year  1626.  On  his  return 
home  he  received  from  Charles  I.  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1640 
Sir  William  Waller  was  returned  to  the  Long  Parliament  for  Andover ; 
and  he  immediately  took  his  place  among  the  opponents  of  the  court. 
His  foreign  education  and  service  had  given  him  a  strong  attachment  to 
Bresbyterianism  ;  and  he  had  also,  it  is  said,  smarted  under  the  severi- 
ties of  the  Star-chamber.  On  recourse  being  had  to  arms,  Sir  William 
was  appointed  one  of  the  parliamentary  generals,  and  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  on  various  occasions,  especially  in  the  reduction  of 
Bortsmouth  in  September  1642.  He  was  however  defeated  at  Lans- 
down  near  Bath,  on  the  5th  of  July  1643;  at  Roundway  Down  near 
Devizes,  by  Lord  Wilmot,  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month  ;  and  at  the 
same  place  again  on  the  8th  of  September.  On  the  29th  of  March 
1644,  Waller  defeated  Lord  Hopeton  at  Cherryton  Down  near  Win- 
chester; but  on  the  29th  of  June  fallowing  he  was  in  turn  worsted  by 
the  royal  forces  at  Cropredy-bridge  in  Oxfordshire.  Some  of  thesrf 
reverses  which  Waller  sustained  gave  rise  to  warm  counter-accusations 
between  him  and  Essex;  he  charging  the  commander-in-chief  with 
wishing  to  sacrifice  him;  Essex  retorting  upon  Waller  with  reproaches 
of  want  both  of  conduct  and  courage.  Waller  however  was  through- 
out stoutly  supported  by  his  party,  the  Presbyterians.  The  self- 
denying  ordinance  (passed  April  3rd,  1645),  deprived  Waller  of  his 
command  ;  but  he  continued  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Presbyterian  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  till  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  eleven  members,  of  whom  he  was  one,  by  the  army  (June 
23rd,  1647),  when  he  withdrew  with  the  rest  from  the  House.  He 
returned  however  after  a  time,  and  continued  to  attend  until  he  was 
driven  out  by  force,  along  with  all  the  other  members  of  his  party,  by 
Colonel  Pride,  on  the  6th  of  December  1648.  From  this  time  we  hear 
no  more  of  him  till  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  when,  in  August  1659, 
he  was  taken  up  on  the  charge  of  being  engaged  iu  the  Cheshire 
insurrection,  headed  by  Sir  George  Booth,  and  was  detained  in  custody 
till  November  following,  when  he  was  released  on  bail.  He  probably 
resumed  his  seat  iu  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  other  secluded 
members,  in  February  1660  ;  and  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  Council 
of  State  constituted  by  the  House  on  the  25th  of  that  month.  To  the 
Convention  Barliament,  which  met  in  April,  he  was  returned  as  one  of 
the  members  for  Middlesex  ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  sat  iu  any 
subsequent  parliament.  He  died  at  Osterley  Park  iu  Middlesex,  on 
the  19th  of  September  1668.  He  had  been  three  times  married  ;  and 
from  his  daughter  Margaret,  by  his  first  wife,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  Richard  Reynell  of  Ford,  in  Devonshire,  who  married  Sir  William 
Courteuay  of  Powderham  Castle,  is  descended  the  present  Earl  of 
Devon ;  from  his  daughter  Anne,  by  his  second  wife,  the  Lady  Anne 
Finch,  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Wiuchelsea,  who  married  Sir 
Philip  Harcourt,  was  descended  the  late  Earl  Harcourt. 

Sir  William  Waller  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  '  Divine  Medita- 
tions upon  several  Occasions ;  with  a  Daily  Directory,'  which  was 
printed  in  an  octavo  volume  at  London  in  1650 ;  and  also  of  a  '  Vindica- 
tion' of  his  own  character  and  conduct,  which  was  first  published  from 
his  manuscript,  iu  Svo,  with  an  introduction  by  the  editor,  at  Loudon 
in  1793.  Both  these  works  give  a  favourable  impression  of  his  honesty 
and  iugenuousness,  as  well  as  of  his  shrewdness  and  ability. 
WALLICH,  NATHANIEL,  M.D.  [See  vol.  VI  col.  1029.1 
WALLIN,  JOHANN  OLOF,  an  eminent  Swedish  poet  and  preacher, 
was  born  in  Dalecarlia  on  the  15th  of  October  1779,  studied  at  the 
university  of  Upsal,  and  took  holy  orders  in  1S06.  He  was  known  as 
a  poet  before  he  became  a  clergyman,  and  received  three  times  the 
prize  of  a  golden  medal  from  the  Swedish  Academy,  but  his  pro- 
ductions were  rather  distinguished  for  fluency  and  elegance  of  language 
than  for  poetical  fervour,  and  he  did  not  discover  the  vein  in  which 
he  was  destined  to  achieve  a  great  celebrity  till  the  cultivation  of  it 
became  a  kind  of  professional  task.  In  1  SI  1  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  revise  and  augment  the  Swedish  Fsalm  and  Hymn  Book, 
and  Wallin,  who  in  the  preceding  year  had  been  elected  "  One  of  the 
Eighteen  "  of  the  Swedish  Academy,  was  appointed  one  of  the  mem- 
bers. He  disagreed  with  the  majority  of  his  colleagues  with  respect 
to  retaining  some  of  the  old  hymns,  which  they  considered  too  homely, 
and  finally  published  a  separate  collection,  in  which  several  of  these  old 
hymns  were  freed  from  everything  objectionable,  by  trifling  alterations 
of  language,  end  several  new  ones  of  Wallin's  own  were  added,  which 
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are  universally  admitted  to  display  a  genius  for  that  class  of  composi- 
tion of  a  rare  order.  As  in  the  case  of  our  own  Dr.  Watts,  the  poet's  other 
verses  may  be  said  to  bo  forgotten,  while  his  hymns  are  the  delight  of 
thousands.  They  have  been  adopted  in  the  authorised  Swedish 
Psalrn  and  Hymn-Book,  of  which  they  form  the  principal  ornament, 
though  several  other  contributions  from  modern  poets  have  assisted 
to  raise  the  collection  to  the  rank  which  it  now  takes  of  one  of  the 
best  in  Europe.  Wallin,  who  in  1812,  began  to  occupy  a  pulpit  in 
Stockholm,  soon  became  a  popular  preacher  and  was  selected  to  impart 
theological  instruction  to  Prince  Oscar,  afterwards  king  of  Sweden. 
After  filling  various  ecclesiastical  dignities,  he  was  appoiuted  in  1833 
archbishop  of  Upsal,  the  highest  post  in  the  Swedish  church.  He 
died  on  the  30th  of  June  1839,  universally  respected  and  admired. 
Three  volumes  of  '  Religious  Discourses  on  various  occasions,'  '  Reli- 
gions-Tal  vid  atskilli^a  Tillfallen'  (Stockholm  1827-31),  and  three  of 
sermons,  '  Predikninger,'  published  after  his  death,  are  unsurpassed  in 
Swedish  literature  as  specimens  of  pulpit  eloquence.  His  literary 
ivorks  '  Witterhets  Arbeten,'  were  published  in  two  volumes  at  Stock- 
holm in  1848. 

WALLIS,  JOHN,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Wallis,  in- 
cumbent of  Ashford  in  Kent,  where  he  was  born  November  23,  1616. 
The  life  of  this  eminent  mathematician  is  very  fully  given  in  the 
'  Biographia  Britannica,'  which  is  our  sole  authority  for  the  facts  now 
to  be  stated  respecting  him. 

The  father  of  Wallis  died  when  he  was  six  years  old,  leaving  five 
children  to  the  care  of  his  widow.  Ashe  died  wealthy,  his  eldest  son  waB 
brought  up  with  great  care  and  intended  for  a  learned  profession.  In 
that  day  mathematical  studies  were  rarely  preparatory  to  the  higher 
kind  of  pursuits;  in  the  case  of  Wallis,  even  common  arithmetic  seems 
to  have  been  neglected.  He  was  fifteen  years  old  when  his  curiosity 
was  excited  by  seeing  a  book  of  arithmetic  in  the  hands  of  his  younger 
brother,  who  was  preparing  for  trade.  On  his  showing  some  curiosity 
to  know  what  it  meant,  his  brother  went  through  the  rules  with  him, 
and  in  a  fortnight  he  had  mastered  the  whole.  At  the  age  of  sixteen, 
which  was  rather  late  at  that  time,  he  was  entered  at  Emmanuel 
College  in  Cambridge,  where  he  soon  obtained  reputation.  Among  his 
other  studies,  anatomy  found  a  place  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  student  who  maintained,  in  a  public  disputation,  the  doctrine  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  had  been  promulgated  by  Harvey 
four  or  five  years  before.  There  were  no  mathematical  studies  at  that 
lime  in  Cambridge,  and  none  to  give  even  so  much  as  advice  what 
books  to  read  :  the  best  mathematicians  were  in  London,  and  the  science 
was  esteemed  no  better  than  mechanical.  This  account  is  confirmed 
by  his  contemporary  Horrocks,  who  was  also  of  Emmanuel,  and  whose 
works  Wallis  afterwards  edited.  After  taking  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts,  the  county  of  Kent  not  being  vacant  in  his  own  college,  he  was 
chosen  fellow  of  Queen's,  and  took  orders,  in  1640.  He  was  then 
chaplain  in  one  and  another  private  family,  residing  partly  in  London, 
till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  in  which  he  took  the  side  of  the 
Parliament.  He  made  himself  useful  to  his  party  by  deciphering 
intercepted  letters,  an  art  in  which  he  was  eminent.  Vieta,  as  we  have 
seen  [Vieta,  Francis,  vol.  vi.  col.  361.],  had  deciphered,  and  Baptista 
Porta  had  written  something  on  the  subject,  but  only  with  reference 
to  simple  ciphers.  In  1643,  the  sequestered  living  of  St.  Gabriel, 
Fenchurch  Street,  was  given  to  him  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  published 
'  Truth  Tried,  or  Animadversions  on  the  Lord  Brooke's  Treatise  on  the 
Nature  of  Truth.'  In  this  year  also  he  came  into  a  handsome  fortune  by 
the  death  of  his  mother.  In  1644  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster.  He  has  given  a 
succinct  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  body.  (See  the  '  Biographia 
Britannica.')  In  this  year  also  he  married.  In  1645  be  was  among  the 
first  who  joined  those  meetings  which  afterwards  gave  rise  to  the  Royal 
Society  :  but  we  do  not  hear  of  any  particular  attention  to  mathe- 
matics on  his  part  till  1647,  when  he  met  with  Oughtred's  '  Clavis,' 
at  which  time  he  says  he  was  a  very  young  algebraist,  being  then 
more  than  thirty  years  old.  He  and  James  Bernoulli  are  alike  in  this, 
and  differ  from  most  others  of  the  same  celebrity,  that  they  showed  no 
strong  tendency  to  mathematical  pursuits  at  a  very  early  age.  When 
the  Independents  began  to  prevail,  Wallis  joined  with  others  of  the 
clergy  in  opposing  them  ;  and  iu  1648  subscribed  a  remonstrance 
against  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  He  was  then  rector  of  St.  Martin's 
Church  in  Ironmonger  Lane,  but  in  1649  he  was  appointed  Savilian 
professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford  by  the  Parliamentary  visitors,  his 
predecessor,  Dr.  Turner,  having  been  ejected.  He  now  removed  to 
Oxford,  and  applied  himself  diligently  to  mathematics.  In  1650  ap- 
peared his  'Animadversions'  on  the  celebrated  Richard  Baxter's 
'  Aphorisms  of  Justification  and  the  Covenant,'  a  moderate  piece  of  theo- 
logical controversy,  undertaken,  Wood  supposes,  at  the  d  sire  of  B  ixter 
himself.  At  the  end  of  1650  he  first  met  with  the  method  of  indivisibles 
in  the  writings  of  Torricelli,  and  from  this  time  the  researches  begin, 
of  which  we  shall  presently  have  to  speak.  In  1653  he  published,  in 
Latin,  an  English  grammar  for  the  use  of  foreigners,  with  a  treatise  on 
the  formation  of  articulate  sounds  prefixed.  In  the  same  year  he 
deposited  iu  the  Bodleian  Library  a  collection  of  deciphered  letters, 
which  afterwards  caused  some  controversy.  In  1654  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  in  the  following  year  he  published 
his  'Arithmetica  Infinitorum,'  with  a  treatise  on  Conic  Sections  pre- 
fixed.   In  1655  he  began  his  controversy  with  Hobbes,  who,  in  his 


'Elementorum  Philosophia)  Sectio  Prima,' had  given  a  quadrature  of 
the  circle.  Wallis  answered  this  iu  a  tract  entitled  '  Elenchus  Geo- 
metrioe  Hobbianaj.'  Hobbes  replied  in  '  Six  Lessons  to  the  Professor 
of  Mathematics  at  Oxford  :'  on  which  Wallis  published  '  Due  Correction 
for  Mr.  Hobbes,  or  School  Discipline  for  not  saying  his  Lesson  right,' 
Oxford,  1656.  Hobbes  defended  himself  in  STiytcas,  or  '  The  Marks  of 
the  absurd  Geometry,  &c.  of  Dr.  Wallis,'  London,  1657.  Wallis 
answered  in  '  Hobbiani  Pnncti  Dispunctio,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hobbes's 
2T17/10S,'  Oxford,  1657.  The  controversy  was  renewed  by  Mr.  Hobbes 
in  1661,  in  '  Examinatio  et  Emendatio  Mathematicorum  hodiernorum,' 
to  which  Wallis  replied  in'Hobbius  Heautontimoreumenos,' Oxford, 
1663.  Wallis,  as  may  be  suppose'!,  had  the  right  on  his  side;  and 
we  are  disposed  to  regret  that  he  did  not  allow  his  part  of  the  con- 
troversy to  appear  in  the  collection  of  his  works,  though  we  cannot 
but  respect  the  motive,  namely,  the  desire  not  to  attack  an  opponent 
after  his  death.  In  1656  he  published  his  treatise  on  the  angle  of 
contact,  and  a  defence  of  it  in  1685. 

In  1657  Wallis  published  his'Mathesia  Universalis,'  and  in  1658 
appeared,  under  the  title  of  '  Commercium  Epistolicum,'  a  corres- 
pondence arising  out  of  a  problem  proposed  to  him  by  Fermat :  also  a 
sermon,  'Mens  sobria  eerio  commendata,'  and  a  commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  Titus.  In  1658  the  questions  of  Pascal  on  the  cycloid 
appeared,  which  were  answered  by  Wallis,  and  led  to  a  controversy. 
About  this  time  Wallis,  who  with  others  desired  the  restoration  of  the 
kingly  power,  employed  his  art  of  diciphering  on  the  side  of  the 
Royalists  ;  so  that  at  the  Restoration  he  was  received  with  favour  by 
Charles  II.,  confirmed  in  his  professorship  and  in  the  place  of  keeper 
of  the  archives  at  Oxford,  and  was  made  one  of  the  royal  chaplains. 
In  1661  he  was  one  of  the  clergy  appointed  to  review  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  He  was  of  course  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  from  this  to  his  death  his  life  is  little  more  than 
the  list  of  his  works.  His  tract  on  the  Cuno-cuneus,  or  circular  wedge, 
was  published  in  1663;  his  tract  'De  Propoitionibus,'  and  his  treatise 
on  the  laws  of  collision,  in  the  same  year  :  his  new  hypothesis  on  the 
tides,  'De  -<Estu  Maris,'  in  1668;  and  the  treatise  on  mechanics  at 
different  times,  in  1669,  1670,  and  1671.  In  1673  he  edited  the  works 
of  Horrocks;  the  Arenarius  aud  quadrature  of  Archimedes  appeared 
in  1676;  his  editiou  of  Ptolemy's  Harmonics  (to  which  other  ancient 
musicians  were  afterwards  added)  in  1680.  His  algebra  appeared  in 
English  in  1685,  and  was  translated  into  Latin  with  additions  in  the 
collection  of  his  works  ;  in  the  same  year  also,  his  treatise  on  Angular 
Sections  and  on  the  Cuno-cuneus.  In  1685  he  wrote  theological 
pieces  on  Melchisedec,  Job,  and  the  titles  of  the  Psalms.  In  1687 
appeared  his  celebrated  work  on  logic.  In  1688  he  edited  Aristarchus 
and  fragments  of  Pappus.  In  1691  he  published  his  pieces  on  the 
Trinity,  and  on  the  baptism  of  infants ;  and,  in  1692,  his  defence  of 
the  Christian  sabbath  against  the  Sabbatarians,  or  observers  of  Satur- 
day. The  collection  of  his  works  by  the  curators  of  the  University 
press  began  to  be  made  in  1692 ;  the  three  volumes  bear  the  disordered 
dates  of  1695,  1693,  and  1699.  In  1692  he  was  consulted  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  Gregorian  calendar,  or  new  style,  against  which  he 
gave  a  strong  opinion,  and  the  design  was  abandoned.  In  1696,  when 
the  first  two  volumes  of  his  works  appeared,  he  was  the  remote  occa- 
sion of  beginning  the  controversy  between  the  followers  of  Newton 
and  Leibnitz.  Some  remarks  were  made  on  his  assertions  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  differential  calculus  in  the  Leipsic  Acts,  which  produced 
a  correspondence,  and  this  correspondence  was  published  iu  the  third 
volume.    He  died  October  28,  1703,  in  his  88th  year. 

The  character  of  Wallis  as  a  man  was  attacked  upon  one  occasion 
only,  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  he  had  deciphered  the  king's  letters 
after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  royal  cause 
and  its  followers.  It  was  also  said  that  the  collection  of  deciphered 
letters  which  he  gave  to  the  University  had  some  of  its  contents 
withdrawn  by  him  when  the  Restoration  was  approaching.  Wallis 
himself  denied  that  he  had  deciphered  the  king's  letters  on  that  occa- 
sion, though  had  he  done  so,  it  would,  granting  his  adherence  to  the 
parliament  to  be  justifiable,  have  been  no  more  than  his  duty.  A  sort 
of  repugnance  exists  to  a  decipherer,  though  common  sense  tells  us 
that  those  who  intercept  and  open  an  enemy's  letter  which,  being 
written  in  common  language,  is  in  some  sort  confided  to  those  into 
whose  hands  it  may  fall,  are  much  more  obnoxious  to  any  charge  than 
the  decipherer  of  a  letter  which,  being  written  in  cipher,  more 
resembles  a  defiance. 

All  that  can  be  said  against  Wallis,  if  it  amounts  to  anything,  is  just 
this,  that  when  he  desired  the  downfall  of  the  kingly  power,  he  used 
his  talents  against  the  king,  and  then,  when,  at  another  time  and 
under  very  different  circumstances,  he  wanted  the  restoration,  he  used 
his  talents  for  it.  And  as  to  the  charge  of  withdrawing  the  letters 
from  the  Bodleian,  it  ought  to  have  been  added,  that  when  he  pre- 
sented them,  it  was  with  a  written  reservation  to  add  or  withdraw. 
The  best  testimony  to  the  general  character  of  Wallis  is  as  follows  : — 
He  was  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the  high  church  party  at  Oxford, 
both  from  his  low  church  principles,  and  from  his  having  been  forced 
upon  the  University  by  external  and  democratic  power.  But  all  that 
his  contemporary  Wood,  who  will  not  admit  him  into  the  'Athenre 
Oxonieuses  '  as  an  Oxford  writer,  can  say  or  hint  against  him,  amounts 
to  as  much  as  we  have  mentioned.  And  yet  there  was  no  want  of 
disposition  to  disparage  a  presbyterian  iu  Wood,  as  witness  the  follow- 
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ing  liberal  Beutinient :  "The  senior  proctor,  according  to  his  usual 
lidy  (which  ho  frequently  uned  in  his  ollico,  for  he  was  born,  and  bred 
a  Prttbyterian), did  pronounce,"  &c.  &o.    ('  Ath.  Oxou.,'  ii.  1045.) 

Wullis,  iu  his  literury  character,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  theologian, 
a  scholar,  and  a  mathematician.  As  a  divine,  he  would  probably  not 
have  been  remembered,  but  for  his  eminence  iu  the  other  characters. 
Iiis  discourses  on  the  Trinity  are  still  quoted  iu  the  histories  of 
opinions  on  that  subject.  At  the  time  of  South  and  Sherlock,  much 
was  written  on  the  Athiinasian  Creed  which  was  meant  to  be  of  an 
explanatory  character:  those  who  read  South  and  Sherlock  on  the 
Trinity,  may  also  read  Wallis,  who  will  be  found  iufcrior  to  neither; 
but  many  have  considered  him  scarcely  orthodox.  If  the  character  of 
Wallis  has  been  elevated  as  a  divine  by  his  celebrity  as  a  philosopher, 
his  services  as  a  scholar  have  for  the  same  reason  been,  if  not  under- 
rated, at  least  thrown  into  shade.  He  was  the  first  editor  of  Ptolemy's 
Harmonics,  of  the  commentary  on  it  by  Porphyrius,  and  of  the  later 
work  of  Briennius;  as  also  of  Aristarchus  of  Samos.  His  editions  contain 
collateral  information  of  the  most  valuable  character,  tending  to  throw 
light  upon  his  author,  and  exhibit  an  immense  quantity  of  labour. 

As  a  mathematician  Wallis  is  the  most  immediate  predecessor  of 
Newton,  both  iu  the  time  at  which  he  lived  and  the  subjects  ou  which 
he  worked.  Those  who  incline  to  the  opinion  that  scientific  dis- 
coveries are  not  the  work  of  the  man,  but  of  the  man  and  the  hour, 
that  is,  who  regard  each  particular  conquest  as  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  as  certain  to  come  from  one 
quarter  or  another  when  the  time  arrives,  will  probably  say  that  if 
Wallis  had  not  lived,  Newton  would  but  have  filled  his  place,  as  far 
as  the  puro  mathematics  are  concerned.  By  far  the  most  important 
of  his  writings  is  the  'Arithmctica  Iufinitoruui,'  a  slight  account  of 
which  we  shall  preface  by  some  mention  of  the  others.  The  '  Mathesis 
Universalis '  was  intended  for  the  beginner,  and  contains  copious  dis- 
cussions ou  fundamental  points  of  algebra,  arithmetic,  and  geometry, 
mixed  with  critical  dissertations.  The  tract  against  Meibomius's 
dialogue  ou  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid  is  wholly  controversial.  The 
tieatise  on  the  cycloid  is  that  which  was  sent  in  answer  to  Pascal's 
prize  questions,  revised.  The  work  on  mechanics  is  the  largest  and 
most  elaborate  which  had  then  appeared,  though  now  principally 
remarkable  from  the  use  of  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities.  The 
voluminous  treatise  wnich  it  contains  on  the  centre  of  gravity,  though 
showing  in  every  page  how  near  Wallis  approached  to  the  Differential 
Calculus,  is  not  ao  interesting,  even  in  that  particular,  as  the  'Arith- 
metic* Infinitorum.'  The  treatise  on  algebra,  which  first  appeared  in 
English  in  1GS5,  was  reprinted  in  Latin  (in  the  collected  edition)  in 
1693,  with  additions.  It  is  the  first  work  in  which  a  copious  history 
of  the  subject  was  mixed  with  its  theory.  The  defect  of  this  history 
has  been  adverted  to  iu  Vieta,  col.  370;  but  when  this  is  passed  over, 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  algebra  of  Wallis  is  full  of  interest,  even 
at  the  present  time,  not  only  as  an  historical  work,  but  as  one  of  inven- 
tion and  origiuality.  The  tracts  on  the  angle  of  contact,  ou  the  tides, 
on  gravitation,  &c,  are  now  completely  gone  by,  aud  are  only  useful 
as  showing  the  state  of  various  points  of  mathematics  and  physics. 

The  '  Arithmetica  Infinitorum'  is  preceded  by  a  treatise  on  Conic 
Sections,  in  which  the  geometrical  and  algebraical  methods  are  both 
exemplified.  At  the  commencement,  though  it  is  not  immediately 
connected  with  any  application  to  these  curves,  he  opens  with  a 
declaration  of  his  adherence  to  the  method  of  Cavalieiu,  that  of 
indivisibles,  but  preferring  the  juster  notion  of  compounding  an  area 
out  of  au  infinite  number  of  infinitely  small  parallelograms.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  work  Wallis  arrives  by  this  method  at  the  areas  of 
various  simple  curves  and  spirals.  Those  who  understand  how  either 
the  method  of  Cavalieri  is  employed,  or  that  of  differentials,  without 
the  use  of  the  organised  methods,  will  easily  see  how  close  an  approach 
is  made  to  the  integral  calculus,  from  one  instance : — Iu  the  latter 

science  Jx-dx,  beginning  at  x  =  0,  is       :  the  corresponding  theorem 

of  Wallis  is  that  the  limit  of  l2  +  22  +  .  ...  +  n2  divided  by  nz  is  the 
fraction  He  then  proceeds  step  by  step  until  he  is  able  to  repre- 
sent the  whole  or  part  of  the  area  of  any  curve  whose  equation  is 
V  =  (a8 -I*  aft)*,  n  being  integer  :  having  previously  found  the  area  of 
any  curve  contained  under  rj  =  ax",  n  being  positive  or  negative,  whole 
or  fractional.    And  it  is  here  to  be  remarked  that,  though  he  does  not 

ab-olutely  exhibit  such  symbols  as  x~  2,  x'~,  he  makes  use  of  fractional 
and  negative  indices,  applying  the  fractions  and  negative  quantities, 
though  not  explicitly  writing  them  in  the  modern  manner.  This 
step  was  a  most  impoitaut  one,  as  it  put  under  his  control,  in  effect, 
all  that  the  iutogral  calculus  can  do  in  the  case  of  monomial  terms 
aud  their  combinations.  Wallis  was  eminently  distinguished  by  this 
power  of  comparison  and  generalisation,  and  he  had  a  large  portion  of 
the  faith  iu  the  results  of  algebra  which  has  led  to  its  complete 
modern  establishment,  in  which  hardly  any  of  that  sort  of  faith  is 
wauted.  And  those  who  would  smile  at  his  idea  of  negative  quantities 
which  are  greater  than  infinity,  should  remember  what  results  patience 
and  inquiry  have  produced  out  of  the  equally  absurd  notion  of 
those  came  quantities  being  less  than  nothing.  It  is  not  quite  certain 
that  the  former  phraseology  will  not  yet  take  its  place,  under  defini- 
tions, by  the  side  of  the  latter. 
TlxiB  talent  of  generalisation,  iu  which  Wallis  was  superior  to  aDy  pre- 


ceding  mathematician,  enabled  him  to  avail  himnelf  of  ideas  which  tho 
ordinary  processes  of  Arithmetic  aud  algebra  had  offered  for  MOturid 
without  results.    Having,  by  his  use  of  fractional  indices,  becu  able 

to  supply  every  case  of  J  x"dx,  or  an  equivalent  result,  it  struck  him 

that  j  (a"  —  x") "  dx,  ttill  using  modern  symbols,  must  bo  capable  of 

a  similar  interpolation.  The  case  of  n  —  \  obviously  gives  the  circle, 
and  after  making  various  attempts,  ho  was  enabled  to  present  the 
well-known  result,  which  is  still  remembered  as  a  result;  but  tho 
method  which  produced  it  is,  though  anything  but  forgott'  n,  not 
always  duly  remembered  as  belonging  to  Wallis.  This  result  is  as 
follows,  in  modern  terms  : — it  beiug  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to 
the  diameter,  !2v  lies  between 
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whatever  integer  n  may  be.    It  is  frequently  expressed  thus  ;— 

.  ad  infinitum. 
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Tho  works  of  Wallis  contaiu  many  other  results  which  muBt  be 
considered  as  advanced  specimens  of  the  integral  calculus  in  every- 
thing but  form  ;  such  as  the  rectification  of  the  parabola,  which  he 
showed  to  depend  upon  the  quadrature  of  the  hyperbola.  Tho 
Binomial  Theorem  was  a  corollary  of  the  results  of  Wallis  on  the 
quadrature  of  curves,  the  sagacity  of  Newton  supplying  that  general 
mode  of  expression  which  it  is  extraordinary  that  Wallis  should  have 
missed. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  the  work  on  logic,  which  is  not  only  of  the 
highest  excellence,  but  is  perhaps,  owing  to  the  change  of  notation 
and  methods  in  mathematics,  the  only  work  of  Wallis  ou  the  elements 
of  a  subject  which  we  could  now  recommend  a  student  to  read.  In 
conclusion,  we  may  Bay  of  the  subject  of  this  article,  that  it  rarely 
happens  that  there  is  so  singular  a  union  of  originality  and  labour. 

WALLIS,  SAMUEL,  the  first  navigator  after  Quiros  (assuming  that 
Quiros's  Sagittaria  is  Tahiti)  who  discovered  the  island  of  Tahiti. 
The  date  of  Wallis's  birth  and  his  parentage  are  unknown.  In  1755  he 
was  lieutenant  of  the  Gibraltar,  a  twenty-gun  ship,  from  which  he  was 
promoted  to  be  lieutenant  of  the  Torbay  seventy-four,  Yice-Admiral 
Boscawen's  flag-ship.  On  the  8th  of  April  1757,  he  received  his  com- 
mission as  captain  of  the  Port  Mahon,  of  twenty  guns,  aud  was  sent 
to  North  America  with  Holburue,  who  commanded  the  expedition 
against  Louisburg.  In  1760  he  was  sent  to  Canada  in  command  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  a  reduced  third  rate ;  and  on  his  return  was 
employed  on  the  home  station.  There  is  no  account  of  him  from 
this  time  till  his  being  appointed  to  the  Dolphin  in  August  1706.  He 
was  sent  with  the  Dolphin  (24  guns)  and  the  Swallow  (14  guns, 
Captain  Carteret)  to  continue  and  extend  the  discoveries  of  Com- 
modore Byron  in  the  Pacific.  They  sailed  on  the  22nd  of  August 
1766,  from  Plymouth.  The  Dolphin  and  Swallow  parted  company 
on  the  11th  of  April  1767,  as  they  were  clearing  the  western  end  of 
the  Straits  of  Magalhaens  ;  the  Dolphin  returned  to  the  Downs  ou  the 
19th  of  May  1768;  the  Swallow  did  not  arrive  at  Spithead  till  the 
20th  of  March  1679.  After  parting  company  with  his  consort,  Wallis 
discovered  Easter  Island  on  the  3rd  of  Juue  1767;  and  on  the  19th 
of  June,  Tahiti,  which  he  called  King  George's  Island,  and  Cook 
called  Otaheite.  He  left  the  island  on  the  27th  of  July,  reached 
Tiniau  ou  the  17th  of  September,  Batavia  on  the  30th  of  November, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  4th  of  February  176S,  and  the  Downs, 
as  mentioned  above,  on  the  19th  of  May.  The  only  record  preservtd 
of  Wallis's  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  is  that  printed  in  Hawkes- 
worth's  '  Voyages  to  the  Pacific'  It  appears  to  be  a  literal  tran- 
script of  the  navigator's  diary.  It  indicates  a  painstaking,  sensible, 
aud  veracious  man.  He  was  the  first  to  bring  down  the  fabulous 
stature  of  the  Patagouians  to  its  real  altitude.  It  was  Wallis  who 
recommended  Tahiti  as  the  station  for  observing  the  transit  of  Venus 
over  the  sun's  disc  in  1769. 

After  his  arrival  iu  England,  Wallis  remained  without  employment 
till  1771,  when,  on  the  equipping  of  a  naval  force  in  consequence  of 
the  rupture  with  Spain  about  the  Falkland  Islands,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Torbay  seventy-four.  He  retired  from  active  service  in  the 
following  year,  and  never  again  commanded  a  ship,  except  for  a  short 
time  in  1780.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed  extra-commissioner  of 
the  navy,  an  office  which  he  held  till  the  peace,  when  it  was  for  a 
time  discontinued.  It  was  revived  in  17S7,  aud  Wailis  was  again 
nominated  to  fill  it,  which  he  did  till  his  death,  in  1795. 

WALMESLEY,  CHARLES,  an  English  mathematician  and  astro- 
nomer, was  born  in  1721  :  being  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  he  became  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  order  in  this  country, 
and  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  theology  in  the  Sorbonue.  In 
1750  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  six 
years  afterwards  he  was  made  a  bishop,  and  apostolical  vicar  of  the 
western  district  of  England. 

His  principal  work,  which  is  an  extension  of  the  '  Harmonia  Men- 
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b  urarurn '  of  Cotes,  is  entitled  '  Analyse  des  Mcsures  des  Rapports  et 
des  Angles,  on  Reduction  des  Integrates  aux  Logarithmes  et  aux 
Arcs  <le  Cercle,'  4to,  l'aris,  1749;  in  the  same  year  he  published  his 
*  Thc'orie  du  Mouvement  des  Apsides,'  8vo,  and  in  1758  the  treatise 
•De  Inajqualitatibus  Motuum  Lunarium,'  4to,  Florence. 

Dr.  Walmcsley  was  one  of  the  mathematicians  employed  in  regulat- 
ing t  he  calendar  in  this  country,  preparatory  to  the  change  of  the  style, 
which  took  place  in  1752,  and  he  wrote  several  papers  on  astronomical 
subjects,  which  were  published  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.' 
Ah  a  theological  writer  he  is  known  only  by  his  commentaries  on,  and 
explanations  of  the  Apocalypse,  Ezekiel's  vision,  &c.  He  died  at  Bath, 
November  25.  1797. 

WALPOLE,  SIR  ROBERT,  Earl  of  Orford,  was  the  third  son  of 
Robert  Walpole,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Castle  Rising,  by  Mary  his  wife,  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  .leffery  Burwcll,  and  was  born  at  Houghton, 
on  the  20lh  of  August  1670.  He  was  educated  at  a  private  school  at 
Massicgham,  and  afterwards  on  the  foundation  at  Eton,  and  at  King's 
College,  Cambridge  ;  and  although  he  was  naturally  averse  to  btudy, 
he  applied  himself  with  sufficient  diligence  to  become  a  good  classical 
scholar.  On  the  death  of  his  eldest  surviving  brother,  in  10','S,  he 
gave  up  his  scholarship  at  King's  College,  and  very  shortly  withdrew 
from  the  university,  and  resided  witli  his  father  in  the  country.  On 
the  30th  of  July  1700  lie  married  Catherine,  <iaughter  of  Sir  John 
Shorter,  lord  mayor  of  Loudon ;  and  on  the  28th  of  November 
following  his  father  died,  and  left  him  in  possession  of  the  family 
estate.  He  immediately  entered  parliament  as  member  for  Castle 
Rising,  and  at  once  engaged  in  business  with  much  activity,  and  joined 
the  Whigs  in  promoting  the  Protestant  succession.  Although  his  first 
attempt  at  oratory  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  successful,  he 
was  not  long  in  distinguishing  himself  as  an  able  and  practical  debater 
and  an  acute  politician.  He  attracted  the  attention  of  the  great  leaders 
of  the  Whig  party  ;  and  iu  March  1705,  when  their  influence  had  risen 
in  parliament  and  in  the  cabinet,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  council 
to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  then  lord  high  admiral.  In  this  capacity 
he  showed  bo  much  prudence  and  firmness  under  peculiar  difficulties, 
that  he  won  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Godolphin  and  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  Henceforward  he  assumed  a  high  position  in  parliament, 
and  in  1708,  on  his  promotion  to  the  office  of  eecretary-at-war,  the 
management  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  intrusted  to  him  by  his 
party.  In  1710  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  managers  for  the 
impeachment  of  Sacheverel.  He  had  strongly  opposed  that  proceed- 
ing in  private ;  but  when  it  had  been  determined  upon,  the  duty  of 
conducting  it  chiefly  devolved  upon  him.  He  afterwards  published  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  'Four  Letters  to  a  Friend  iu  North  Britain  upon 
the  publishing  the  Trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverel.'  in  which  he  laboured  to 
identify  the  party  who  supported  Sacheverel  with  the  Jacobites  who 
were  plotting  to  raise  the  Pretender  to  the  throne.  By  the  intrigues 
of  Mrs.  Musham  and  the  Tories,  and  by  disunion  among  themselves, 
the  Whig  administration  was  shortly  broken  up,  when  Harley  thought 
so  highly  of  Walpole' s  talents  and  influence  that  he  vainly  endea- 
voured to  persuade  him  to  accept  a  place  in  the  new  administration, 
and  declared  him  to  be  worth  half  his  party.  Party  spirit  was  then 
most  virulent,  and  in  order  to  crush  their  opponents  the  Tory  govern- 
ment, under  Harley  and  St.  John,  charged  the  ex-ministers  with 
extensive  corruption  and  inaccuracy  in  the  public  accounts.  The 
defence  of  his  colleagues  was  ably  conducted  by  Walpole ;  but  he  was 
punished  for  his  zeal  on  their  behalf,  by  a  similar  accusation  directed 
against  himself  personally.  On  the  17th  of  January  1712,  a  majority 
of  the  House  resolved  that  while  secretary-at-war  he  had  been  "guilty 
of  a  high  breach  of  trust  and  notorious  corruption,''  and  that  he 
should  be  committed  to  the  Tower  and  expelled  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  refused  to  make  any  acknowledgment  or  concession,  and 
remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  until  the  prorogation.  Meanwhile 
his  friends  looked  upon  him  as  a  martyr  to  their  cause,  and  flocked  to 
his  apaitments,  which  boie,  it  is  said,  the  appearance  of  a  crowded 
leve'e,  rather  than  of  a  prison.  He  was  re-elected  for  Lynn;  but  (in 
accordance  with  a  doctrine  afterwards  declared  illegal  in  the  case  of 
AVilkes)  was  declared  incapable  of  sitting  in  that  parliament.  He  did 
more  for  his  vindication  with  his  pen  while  in  prison,  than  he  could 
have  done  in  tbe  face  of  bis  enemies,  who  had  already  condemned 
him.  A  pamphlet  published  by  him  at  that  time  was  declared  by  his 
party  to  be  a  complete  refutation  of  the  charges  affecting  his  character. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  his  expulsion  was  no  obstacle  to  his  future 
advancement,  but  lather  increased  his  influence.  At  the  dissolution, 
in  August  1713,  he  again  entered  parliament  as  member  for  Lynn,  and 
took  a  distinguished  part  in  all  the  debates  and  in  the  counsels  and 
intrigues  of  his  party. 

On  the  accession  of  George  I.,  Walpole,  with  his  brother-in-law 
Viscount  Townshend,  had  a  principal  share  in  the  formation  of  the 
Whig  administration.  He  was  himself  appointed  paymaster-general  of 
the  forces  and  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  The  dissolution  of  1715  having 
gained  a  large  majority  for  the  Whig  ministry,  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  avenging  themselves  for  the  persecution  they  had  suffered 
from  their  predecessors  in  office.  The  intrigues  of  many  of  the  leading 
Tories  in  favour  of  the  Pretender  during  the  last  four  years  of  the  j 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  had  been  notorious;  and,  apart  from  political  | 
expediency,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  ministers  of  the  first  king  of 
the  house  of  Hanover  to  denounce,  and  if  possible  extinguish  the  I 


faction  that  had  nearly  succeeded  in  altering  the  succession  to  the 
throne.  Walpole  drew  up  the  report  on  which  the  impeachments  and 
attainders  that  followed  were  founded,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  all 
tho  prosecutions.  The  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  Pretender  soon 
afterwards  broke  out,  in  the  midst  of  which  Walpole  was  appointed 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The 
fatigue  and  anxiety  of  that  alarming  time  brought  on  a  severe  illness. 
Before  his  recovery  tho  memorable  Septennial  Bill,  which  had  been 
prepared  with  his  concurrence,  was  passed.  It  was  perhaps  scarcely 
justifiable  on  constitutional  grounds  to  prolong  the  duration  of  a 
parliament  that  had  only  been  chosen  for  a  shorter  term;  but  tho 
extraordinary  circumstances  of  tho  country,  a  threatened  invasion,  a 
strong  party — possibly  even  a  parliamentary  majority — favourable  to 
the  claims  of  the  Pretender,  rendered  a  dissolution  at  that  time  highly 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace  and  to  the  safety  of  the  crown.  Dis- 
union iu  the  cabinet  and  tho  constant  intrigues  of  the  Hanoverian 
courtiers  and  the  king's  mistresses  broke  up  this  administration,  which 
would  otherwise  have  had  a  fair  chance  of  stability;  and  in  April 
1717  Walpole  delivered  up  his  seals  to  the  king,  in  spito  of  his 
majesty's  earnest  solicitations  that  he  would  retain  them  in  connection 
with  a  new  mini-try.  Before  his  resignation  Walpole  had  submitted 
to  parliament  a  plan  for  reducing  the  interest  of  the  national  debt, 
and  for  establishing  a  sinking-fund.  The  resolutions  had  already  been 
agreed  to,  but  the  bill  for  giving  effect  to  them  was  left  to  bis  succes- 
sors to  carry  through.  (See  5  Geo.  I.,  c.  3.)  Walpole  remained  in 
opposition  until  1720.  Meanwhile  he  distinguished  himself  by  the 
ability  and  practical  knowledge  with  which  he  opposed  the  measures 
of  government.  He  exposed  the  South  Sea  scheme  for  liquidating  tbe 
national  debt  when  first  propounded  by  the  government;  and  though 
parliament  was  deluded  by  its  plausibility  and  magnificence,  and 
scarcely  listened  with  patience  to  his  arguments,  the  country  had  soon 
reason  to  remember  his  remarkable  prediction,  that  "  Such  will  be  tho 
delusive  consequence?,  that  the  public  will  conceive  it  a  dream." 

In  June  1720  he  consented  to  take  office,  and  was  appointed  pay- 
master-general of  the  forces,  while  Lord  Townshend  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  council  ;  but  be  did  not  cordially  support  the  administra- 
tion or  engage  much  iu  business  until  the  ruinous  panic  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  South  Sea  speculations  had  verified  his  prediction.  He 
was  then  unanimously  called  upon  to  devise  measures  for  the  restora- 
tion of  public  credit.  No  minister  was  ever  placed  in  a  more  difficult 
position.  The  terror  and  phrenzy  of  the  public,  the  indignation  of 
parliament,  the  helplessness  of  his  colleagues,  and  the  equivocal  con- 
nection of  some  of  them  witli  the  scheme,  were  obstacles  to  the  proper 
consideration  of  bo  pressing  a  subject.  It  was  indeed  impossible  to 
repair  the  mischief  already  done,  or  to  indemnify  parties  for  the  losses 
they  bad  sustained,  but  be  succeeded  in  restoring  public  credit ;  and 
he  undoubtedly  showed  both  firmness  and  moderation  in  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  participation  in  tbe  frauds  of 
the  company.  Lord  Sunderland  had  been  accused  of  receiving 
fictitious  stock,  but  by  the  exertions  of  Walpole  he  was  acquitted. 
He  was  not  however  sufficiently  clear  in  public  estimation  to  retain 
his  office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasuiy,  and  on  his  resignation,  in  April 
1721,  Walpole  was  appointed  iu  his  place,  with  an  administration 
highly  favourable  to  his  interests. 

Having  settled  for  a  time  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country,  Wal- 
pole immediately  turned  his  attention  to  commerce.  He  found  heavy 
taxes  and  restrictions  upon  the  imports  and  exports  of  many  of  the 
most  important  articles  of  commerce,  and,  with  a  spirit  far  in  advance 
of  his  age,  he  removed  them.  One  hundred  and  six  articles  of  British 
manufacture  were  allowed  to  be  exported,  and  thirty-eight  articles  of 
raw  materials  to  be  imported,  duty  free.  In  June  1723  the  king 
created  Walpole's  son  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Walpole  of  Wal- 
pole, in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  Walpole  had  declined  this  honour 
<  himself,  from  the  fear  of  losing  his  influence  over  the  House  of  Com- 
mons if  removed  to  the  Upper  House,  but  other  marks  of  royal  favour 
were  not  wanting.  In  1724  he  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and 
in  1726  was  installed  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  But  though  strong  iu 
parliament,  and  standing  well  with  the  king,  Walpole  was  continually 
in  danger  from  the  intrigues  of  the  court.  On  the  accession  of 
George  II.  however  Walpole  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  protector  in 
Queen  Caroline,  whose  influence  over  tbe  king  enabled  her  to  maintain 
Walpole  in  office,  although  a  change  had  been  determined  upon,  and 
afterwards  to  support  him  against  the  persevering  machinations  of  all 
parties. 

To  follow  Sir  Robert  Walpole  through  the  events  of  his  long 
administration  would  require  little  less  than  a  history  of  his  times. 
There  were  no  important  debates  in  parliament,  no  deliberations  iu 
the  cabinet,  no  negociations  with  foreign  states,  in  which  he  did  not 
bear  the  most  conspicuous  part  as  the  first  statesman  of  his  day.  The 
most  remarkable  measure  proposed  by  him,  and  that  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  creditable  to  his  talents  as  the  minister  of  a  commercial 
country,  was  his  Excise  scheme,  brought  forward  by  him  in  1733. 
The  object  of  this  measure  was  to  convert  the  Customs'  duties  payable 
upon  certain  articles  of  import  immediately  on  their  arrival  in  port 
into  Excise  duties  payable  on  taking  them  out  of  warehouses  for  home 
consumption.  He  also  proposed  to  confine  the  taxed  commodities  to 
a  few  articles  of  general  consumption,  and  to  exempt  from  taxation 
the  principal  necessaries  of  life  and  all  the  raw  materials  of  mann- 
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factum.  Tho  plan  itself  and  the  arguments  by  which  he  supported  it 
prove  the  soundness  of  his  view-H  of  taxation  and  commerce  ;  but 
unhappily  the  measure  was  artfully  misrepresented  as  a  scheme  for  a 
general  Excise,  nnd  the  country  being  misled  by  the  able  writers 
opposed  to  the  minister,  by  tho  clamours  of  tlio.se  interested  in  exist- 
ing abuses,  but  more  than  all  by  tho  unpopular  name  of  'Excise,'  were 
almost  unanimous  in  its  condemnation.  Public  feeling  became  at 
length  so  excited  that  a  popular  outbreak  seemed  to  threaten  any 
further  progress  with  tho  bill;  and  Sir  Robert  was  very  reluctantly 
obliged  to  abandon  it.  He  was  fully  persuaded  of  its  great  advantages 
to  the  country,  but  said,  ''I  will  not  be  the  minister  to  enforce  taxes  at 
the  expense  of  blood." 

In  1737  the  influence  of  Walpolo  was  much  shaken,  first  by  the 
quarrel  between  the  king  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  avowed 
hostility  of  tho  latter  to  the  king's  government,  and  especially  to 
Walpole,  who  had  been  chiefly  consulted  by  the  king  ;  and,  secondly, 
by  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline.  The  high  regard  of  the  queen  for 
Walpole  was  testified  even  on  her  death  bed.  Turning  to  the  minister, 
who,  with  the  king,  was  stauding  by  her  bedside,  she  said  to  him,  "  I 
hope  you  will  never  desert  the  king,  but  continue  to  serve  him  with 
your  usual  fidelity;"  and,  pointing  to  the  king,  she  added,  "I  recom- 
mend his  majesty  to  you."  Shortly  afterwards  the  king  showed  Wal- 
polo an  intercepted  letter,  in  which  it  was  affirmed  that  the  minister 
had  now  lost  his  sole  protector.  "  It  is  false,"  said  he ;  "  you  remember 
that  on  her  death-bed  the  queen  recommended  mc  to  yon." 

Walpole  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  great  embarrassments.  The  king, 
the  people,  a  strong  minority  in  the  Commons,  a  majority  in  the  Lords, 
and  a  preponderance  iu  the  cabinet,  were  eager  for  war  with  Spain. 
Walpole  endeavoured  to  avert  it  as  a  national  calamity,  but  was  over- 
powered by  the  union  of  so  many  parties  in  its  favour.  He  then  felt 
how  much  his  popularity  had  suffered  from  his  opposition  to  the  war, 
and  feared  that  any  failures  would  be  laid  to  his  charge.  He  entreated 
the  permission  of  the  king  to  resign,  but  his  majesty  exclaimed,  "Will 
you  desert  me  in  my  greatest  difficulties  ?"  and  refused  to  accept  his 
resignation.  In  the  midst  of  the  discussions  upon  the  Spanish  war, 
be  had  also  been  deserted  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  whose  talents  in 
debate  and  personal  influence  became  a  serious  obstacle  to  his 
measures.  Discord  ensued  in  the  cabinet,  and  the  opposition  in 
parliament  became  more  strenuous  than  ever.  In  February  17-10  a 
motion  was  made,  by  Sandys,  for  an  address  to  the  crown  for  the 
removal  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  "from  his  majesty's  presence  and 
counsels  for  ever."  No  distinct  charges  were  made  against  the 
minister  to  justify  so  strong  an  address  ;  but  every  complaint 
against  the  measures  of  his  government,  foreign  or  domestic,  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  was  used  as  a  reason  for  his  dismissal.  "If  it 
should  be  asked,"  says  fc'andys,  "why  I  impute  all  these  evils  to  one 
person,  I  reply,  because  one  person  grasped  in  his  own  hands  every 
branch  of  government ;  that  one  person  has  attained  the  sole  direction 
of  affairs,  monopolised  all  the  favours  of  the  crown,  compassed  the 
disposal  of  all  places,  pensions,  titles,  ribands,  as  well  as  all  prefer- 
ments, civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical."  Walpole  defended  himself 
with  becoming  boldness  and  dignity,  and  referred  with  pride  to  the 
successes  of  his  administration.  The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  large 
majority,  and  a  similar  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords  met  with  the 
same  fate.  But,  notwithstanding  this  triumph,  his  power  was  nearly 
exhausted.  A  dissolution  immediately  followed  ;  his  opponents  were 
active  at  the  elections  ;  many  of  his  friends  kept  back  ;  he  himself  was 
indolently  confident  of  success ;  and  on  the  mesting  of  the  new  par- 
liament he  found  himself  in  a  bare  majority.  After  several  close 
divisions,  he  was,  on  the  2nd  of  February  1742,  left  in  a  minority  of 
sixteen,  on  the  Chippenham  election  case.  On  the  9th  he  was  created 
Karl  of  Orford  by  the  king,  and  on  the  11th  he  resigned.  On  taking 
leave  of  him  the  king  burst  into  tears,  expressed  his  regret  for  the  loss 
of  so  faithful  a  counsellor,  and  his  gratitude  for  his  long  services. 

No  sooner  was  a  new  administration  formed  under  Puiteney  (which, 
through  the  influence  and  address  of  Walpole,  had  been  composed 
chiefly  of  Whigs),  than  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  ex-minister.  On 
the  9th  of  March,  Lord  Limerick  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  a  secret  committee  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  during  the  last  twenty  years,  but  his  motion  was  lost  by  a 
majoiity  of  two.  Lord  Limerick  very  soon  made  a  second  motion, 
but  proposed  to  include  only  the  last  ten  years  in  his  inquiry.  This 
motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  seven,  and  a  committee  of  secresy 
was  appoiuted.  Of  the  twenty-one  members  of  this  committee,  nomi- 
nated by  ballot,  all  except  two  had  been  Walpole's  uniform  opponents. 
The  committee,  failing  to  obtain  the  evidence  of  corruption  which 
they  bad  expected,  endeavoured  to  pass  a  bill  of  indemnity  to  all 
persons  who  would  make  discoveries,  but  this  invidious  and  unjust 
measure  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords.  The  committee  never- 
theless made  a  report,  iu  which  they  charged  Walpole — 1,  with  having 
used  undue  influence  at  elections  ;  2,  with  grants  of  fraudulent  con- 
tracts ;  and,  3,  with  peculation  aud  profusion  iu  the  expenditure  of 
the  secret  service  money.  These  charges  were  but  ill  supported,  and 
considering  the  clamours  that  had  been  raised  against  the  minister, 
the  decided  enmity  of  the  committee,  and  the  ample  means  at  their 
disposal,  the  report  must  be  regarded,  if  not  as  a  verdict  of  acquittal, 
at  least  as  one  of  not  proven.  A  motion  for  renewing  the  inquiry  was 
repeated  in  the  following  session,  but  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority. 


From  this  time  Walpolo  took  very  littlo  part  in  public  affairs.  Ho 
was  frequently  consulted  by  the  king,  and  retained  much  political 
influence,  but  rarely  BPOIC  in  the  HotMe  of  Lords,  having  observed  to 
his  brother  that  he  had  left  his  tongue  with  the  Commons.  After 
dreadful  suffering  from  the  stone,  which  he  bore  with  admirable  forti- 
tude, ho  died  on  the  18th  of  March  1715,  iu  the  hixty-ninth  year  of 
his  ago,  and  was  buried  in  tho  parish  church  at  Houghton. 

The  character  of  no  public  man  has  ever  been  more  misrepresented 
than  that  of  Walpolo.  He  had  tho  misfortune  to  be  actively  opposed 
by  the  first  wits  of  his  day.  The  brilliant  talents  of  Bolingliroke, 
Chesterfield,  Swift,  and  Pope,  filled  the  press  with  sarcasms,  and  mis- 
led the  public  by  tho  most  artful  misconstruction  of  his  acts.  l.vu 
the  stage  was  made  subservient  to  opposition.  In  parliament  he  also 
had  able  opponents,  men  of  greater  talents  and  acquirements  than 
himself,  but  not  perhaps  more  able  and  ready  in  debate.  Supported 
as  they  were  by  the  literary  talents  of  their  friends,  and  having  more 
plau-ible  and  popular  topics  to  dilate  upon,  they  succeeded  in  main- 
taining a  perpetual  outcry  against  tho  minister.  How  far  he  deserved 
it  may  in  some  measure  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  no  points  of  his 
policy  met  with  so  much  execration  as  his  Kxciee  scheme  and  his 
resistance  to  the  Spanish  war ;  both  of  which  have  since  been 
applauded  by  posterity.  As  regards  the  corruption  with  which  ho 
WAS  charged,  Burke  affirmed  that  he  was  less  chargeable  with  it  than 
any  minister  who  ever  served  the  crown  for  so  great  a  length  of  time. 
At  all  events  the  Commons,  being  then  comparatively  unrestrained  by 
popular  election,  were  more  open  to  corruption  than  at  the  present 
day,  aud  the  low  morality  of  the  times  encouraged  it.  The  extremely 
difficult  circumstances  in  w  hich  Walpole  was  placed  by  the  claims  of 
the  Pretender  and  the  unpopularity  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  mu-t 
also  be  pleaded  in  his  justification.  His  zeal  for  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession was  certainly  the  main  principle  of  his  political  life  aud 
administration.  The  same  great  authority  who  vindicated  him  from 
the  oharge  of  systematic  conniption  thus  sums  up  his  services  : — 
"The  prudence,  steadiness,  and  vigilance  of  that  man,  joined  to  the 
greatest  possible  lenity  in  his  character  and  bis  politics,  preserved  the 
crown  to  this  rojal  family,  and  with  it  their  laws  aud  liberties  to  this 
country."  (Burke's  '  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,'  p.  63.) 

In  private  life  he  was  distinguished  by  his  hearty  good  nature  and 
social  dispositions.  His  conversation  and  manners  were  somewhat 
coarse  aud  boisterous,  but  he  had  the  happy  art  of  making  friends,  and 
great  powers  of  persuasion.  For  business  of  all  kinds  he  had  an 
extraordinary  capacity,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  executed  it  led 
Lord  Hervey  to  say  that  "  he  did  everything  with  the  same  ease  and 
tranquillity  as  if  he  was  doing  nothing." 

WALPOLK,  HORACE,  Earl  of  Orford,  was  the  third  and  youngest 
son  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  by  Catherine  Shorter,  his  first  wife,  and 
was  born  on  September  24th,  1717.  O.S.  When  he  had  finished  hi? 
education  at  Eton,  and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  he  left  England 
and  travelled  on  the  Continent  for  more  than  two  yi  ars.  For  the 
greater  part  of  this  time  he  was  accompanied  by  Gray,  the  poet,  with 
whom  he  had  formed  a  friendship  at  school;  but  a  difference  unfor- 
tunately arose  between  the  two  friends,  and  they  parted  at  Keggio,  in 
July  1741,  and  returned  to  England  by  differeut  routes.  (Jn  his 
return  home,  in  September  1741,  Walpole  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  member  for  Calliugton,  for  which  place  he  had  been 
elected  during  his  absence.  His  father's  administration  was  at  that 
time  in  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  which  shortly  afterwards  caused 
its  downfall,  and  he  could  not  fail  to  be  deeply  interested  in  all  that 
passed.  He  did  not  however  take  any  prominent  part  in  the  debates. 
His  first  speech  was  delivered  iu  March  1742,  on  a  motion  for  inquiring 
into  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  for  the  preceding  tsn  years  of 
his  administration,  and  was  favourably  noticed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards 
Lord  Chatham,  and  by  Seeker,  at  that  time  Bishop  of  Oxford.  When 
the  interest  excited  by  his  father's  affairs  had  subsided,  he  was  very 
rarelyT  induced  to  address  the  House.  He  moved  the  address  in 
1751,  and  spoke  in  1756  on  the  question  of  employing  Swiss  regiments 
in  the  colonies.  In  1757  he  exerted  himself  with  much  ardour  iu 
favour  of  the  unfortunate  Admiral  Byug.  These  are  the  chief  events 
of  his  public  life,  although  he  remained  in  parliament  till  176S,  a 
period  of  twenty-eight  years.  In  1744  he  had  exchanged  his  seat  for 
Calliugton  for  Castle  Rising;  and  from  1754  he  represented  King's 
Lynn,  the  borough  which  had  returned  his  father  for  many  years  to 
parliament.  Public  life  was  not  suited  to  Horace  Walpole's  pursuits 
aud  tastes,  but  he  was  always  much  interested  in  politics.  His  family 
connections  had  early  identified  him  with  the  Whig  party,  but  his 
speculations  verged  upon  republicanism.  To  show  his  reverence  for 
popular  rights  aud  his  affected  hatred  of  kings,  he  hung  up  in  bis 
bedroom  an  engraving  of  the  death-warrant  of  Charles  I.,  and  wrot-i 
upon  it,  "  Magna  Charta."  These  abstract  opinions  however  were  not 
likely  to  lead  him  into  any  practical  extravagance,  for  his  habits  and 
temper  of  mind  were  fastidiously  aristocratic 

The  principal  amusement  and  business  of  Walpole  for  many  years 
of  his  life  were  the  building  and  decoration  of  his  Gothic  villa  of 
Strawberry  Hill,  at  Twickenham.  It  was  originally  a  cottage,  which 
he  purchased  in  1747,  but  grew  under  h  s  hands  into  a  so-called 
mansion  of  considerable  extent.  It  would  be  difficult  to  compliment 
bis  taste  in  architecture,  but  the  Gothic  style  was  not  at  that  time  in 
vogue,  and  many  faults  and  absurditie3  which  are  now  apparent  a: 
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Strawberry  Hill  must  be  referred  to  the  novelty  of  the  attempt  to 
apply  to  a  modern  domestic  residence  the  characteristics  of  an  ancient 
style.  He  collected  works  of  art  and  curiosities  of  every  description 
to  ornament  his  house  and  gratify  his  taste — prints,  pictures,  minia- 
tures, armour,  books,  and  mauu.scripts.  He  was  enabled  to  indulge  in 
these  expensive  pursuits  by  the  profits  of  three  sinecure  offices  which 
his  father  had  obtained  for  him,  namely,  usher  of  the  exchequer, 
comptroller  of  the  pipe,  and  clerk  of  the  estreats. 

To  the  tastes  of  a  virtuoso  he  added  those  of  a  man  of  letters. 
His  earliest  compositions  were  in  verse,  and  though  many  of  them  are 
sprightly  and  agreeable,  they  are  not  imaginative,  and  evince  but  little 
aptness  for  versification.  In  1752  he  published  his  '/Edes  Walpo- 
lianae,'  a  work  of  little  pretension,  being  in  fact  a  catalogue  of  his 
father's  pictures  at  the  family  seat  of  Houghton  Hall  in  Norfolk ;  but, 
like  other  literary  works  of  the  same  author,  it  was  consistent  with  his 
favourite  pursuits  and  studies,  while  it  ministered  to  his  family  pride. 
In  1761  he  commenced  the  publication  of  'Anecdotes  of  Painting  in 
England,'  which  were  not  completed  until  1771;  and  in  1703  he 
added  a  '  Catalogue  of  Engravera.'  Both  these  works  were  founded 
upon  materials  supplied  by  Vertuc,  the  celebrated  engraver,  which 
Walpole  worked  up  into  several  entertaining  volumes  of  anecdote  and 
criticism  upon  the  fine  arts.  In  1758  he  published  his  '  Catalogue  of 
Royal  and  Noble  Authors.'  In  this  work  he  contrived  to  enliven  a 
long  list  of  peculiarly  dull  writers  with  agreeable  anecdotes,  and  a 
smart  and  happy  stylo  of  writing,  for  which  he  is  remarkable. 

Walpole's  celebrated  novel,  the  '  Castle  of  Otranto,'  appeared  in 
1761,  as  a  translation,  by  William  Marshall,  from  the  Italian  of 
Onuphrio  Muralto,  which  the  author  intended  as  au  anagram  of  his 
own  name.  This  romance,  being  in  a  new  style,  excited  various 
opinions  at  the  time,  but  it  was,  on  the  whole,  eminently  popular  and 
successful,  and  is  still  read  with  interest  a3  one  of  our  standard  novels. 
Four  years  later,  another  work  of  imagination  was  published.  The 
tragedy  of  '  The  Mysterious  Mother'  is  founded  upon  a  disgusting 
tale  of  incest  "  more  truly  horrid  even  than  that  of  (Edipus,"  as  Walpole 
himself  describes  it,  and  is  worked  up  with  great  dramatic  spirit. 

His  next  publication  was  the  '  Historic  Doubts  on  the  Life  and 
Reigu  of  King  Richard  III.,'  an  ingenious  and  acute  examination  of 
the  evidence  upon  which  historians  have  founded  their  accounts  of  the 
principal  events  of  that  period.  Besides  these  larger  works,  he  was 
continually  publishing  minor  compositions,  such  as  various  papers  in 
the  'World'  and  other  periodicals,  his  'Essay  on  Modern  Garden- 
ing,' the  'Hieroglyphic  Tales,'  and  'Reminiscences  of  the  Courts  of 
George  I.  and  II.'  He  also  prepared  '  Memoirs '  of  the  last  ten  years 
of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  which  were  not  published  until  after  his 
death  ;  and  of  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  which 
first  appeared,  in  4  vols.  8vo,  in  1844,  &c,  under  the  editorship  of  Sir 
Denis  le  Marchant.  These  contain  many  curious  events  not  recorded 
elsewhere,  but  little  reliance  cau  be  placed  upon  them  as  an  historical 
work,  for  the  author's  prejudices  and  political  partialities  are  tuo  open 
to  entitle  his  evidence  or  judgment  to  much  weight. 

But  the  cleverest  and  certainly  the  most  entertaining  of  all  Walpole's 
writings  are  his  letters,  addressed  to  various  friends,  collected  by  him- 
Belf,  and  published  at  different  times  since  his  death.  Walter  Scott 
calls  him  "the  best  letter-writer  in  the  English  language,"  and  Byron 
speaks  of  his  letters  as  "  incomparable."  Another  writer  remarks  that 
"  his  epistolary  talents  have  shown  our  language  to  be  capable  of  all 
the  charms  of  the  French  of  Madame  de  Sevigne"."  No  one  indeed 
can  fail  to  be  entertained  by  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote,  of 
gossip,  of  lively  and  fanciful  conceits,  of  scandal,  and  bons-mots,  with 
which  nearly  every  page  is  enriched.  The  style  is  gay  and  sprightly, 
and  admirably  suited  for  correspondence.  Had  his  letters  been  the 
spontaneous  communications  of  a  friend  unbending  his  mind  in 
familiar  intercourse  with  another,  and  writing  without  forethought  or 
labour,  they  could  ouly  have  been  the  work  of  a  man  of  the  highest 
talent;  but  a  less  exalted  opinion  is  necessarily  formed  of  the  man, 
when  we  discover  that  the  ease  and  freedom  of  style  which  we  have 
been  entrapped  into  admiring  as  natural,  were  the  result  of  laborious 
care  and  study.  He  was  always  on  the  alert  collecting  anecdotes,  and 
dressing  up  epigrams  which  he  afterwards  inserted  in  his  letters  as  if 
they  had  occurred  to  him  at  the  moment.  And,  both  in  his  Letters 
and  his  History  "his  want  of  accuracy,  or  veracity,  or  both,  is,"  as 
Mr.  Hallam  very  justly  remarks,  ('  Constitutional  Hist.,'  iii.  383,)  "so 
palpable  (above  all  in  his  verbal  communications),  that  no  great  stress 
can  be  laid  upon  his  testimony."  Many  of  his  letters  were  published 
in  the  4to.  edition  of  his  works  in  1793,  and  subsequently  his  letters 
to  Mr.  Montagu  and  Mr.  Cole,  to  Lord  Hertford  and  the  Rev.  Henry 
Zouch,  and  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  have  appeared  at  different  times. 
The  whole  of  the  letters  of  Horace  Walpole  have  since  been  collected, 
and  were  published,  in  six  volumes,  octavo  ;  but  a  new  and  more  com- 
plete edition  of  '  The  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole '  was  published  in 
1856,  in  9  vols.  8vo.,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham. 
It  extends  from  1735  to  1797.  Some  additional  letters  will  be  found  in 
'Extracts  from  the  Journals  and  Correspondence  of  Miss  Berry,'  18G5. 

Horace  Walpole  had  not  been  contented  with  collecting  rare  and 
curious  books  and  publishing  his  own  works,  but,  still  further  to 
gratify  his  literary  tastes,  he  established  in  1757  a  private  printing- 
press  at  Strawberry  Hill.  Here  he  printed  the  Odes  of  Gray  with 
Bentley's  illustrations;  his  own  '  Anecdotes  of  Painting  :'  a  'Descrip- 
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tion  of  Strawberry  Hill ; '  a  quarto  edition  of  '  Lucan,'  with  the  notes 
of  Grotius  and  Bentley  ;  a  '  Life  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,'  by 
himself;  Hentzner's  'Travels;'  and  Lord  W  hitworth's  'Account  of 
Russia.'  He  had  also,  so  early  as  the  year  1768,  formed  an  intention 
of  printing  a  quarto  edition  of  his  own  works,  which  he  soon  after- 
wards commenced.  But  he  never  proceeded  beyond  the  second 
volume,  in  consequence  (as  his  editor,  in  1798,  says)  of  his  "frequent 
indispositions,  and  the  unimportant  light  in  which,  notwithstanding 
the  very  flattering  reception  they  had  met  with  from  the  world,  he 
always  persisted  in  considering  his  own  works." 

In  1791  he  succeeded  his  nephew,  George,  third  earl  of  Orford,  in 
the  title  and  estates  of  his  family,  and  it  is  curious  that,  notwithstand- 
ing his  high  respect  for  rank  and  title,  he  was  not  gratified  by  h\a 
accession  of  dignity.  He  never  even  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  rarely  used  the  title  when  he  could  avoid  it.  Some  of  his 
letters  after  that  period  were  signed  by  "  the  uncle  of  the  late  earl  of 
Orford."  He  lived  for  six  years  afterwards,  in  the  full  possession  of 
all  his  faculties,  though  his  limbs  had  been  paralysed  by  the  frequent 
attacks  of  the  gout,  from  which  he  had  suffered.  He  died  in  thl 
eightieth  year  of  his  age,  at  his  house  in  Berkeley-square,  on  the  2uc 
of  March  1797. 

Horace  Walpole  cannot  be  regarded  either  as  a  wise  or  as  a  great 
man.  Weakness,  vanity,  and  inconsistency  were  prominent  features  of 
his  mind,  and  his  works  do  not  prove  it  to  have  been  susceptible  of 
great  elevation  of  thought  or  principle.  He  had  a  natural  taste  for 
small  and  trifling  things,  and  an  aversion  to  the  more  important 
business  of  life ;  but  then  it  is  true  that  he  always  professed  to  be  a 
gentleman  of  ease  and  fashion,  whose  literary  efforts  were  undertaken 
not  for  fame,  but  for  recreation.  He  affected  to  disclaim  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man  of  letters,  but  was  acutely  sensitive  to  criticism,  greedy 
of  prahe,  and  envious  of  the  fame  of  others.  He  pretended  to 
despise  the  court,  yet  all  his  thoughts  were  of  kings,  princes,  and 
courtiers.  He  was  a  republican  and  an  aristocrat.  He  worshipped 
rank,  yet  when  it  fell  to  his  lot  was  reluctant  to  assume  it.  In  private 
life  he  showed  no  remarkable  virtues,  nor  is  he  chargeable  with 
any  serious  faults. 

WALSINGHAM,  or  WALSYNGHAM,  SIR  FRANCIS,  an  English 
statesman  of  distinguished  ability,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family,  and  was  born  at  Chiselhurst  iu  Kent,  it  is  commonly  stated  in 
the  year  1536.  The  authority  for  this  date  we  believe  to  be  an 
account,  transmitted  by  a  correspondent  to  the  publishers  of  a  work 
called  '  British  Biography,'  vol.  iii.,  8vo,  London,  1767,  of  an  original 
picture  of  Walsinghani  painted  iu  1578,  making  him  then  forty-two 
years  of  age.  (See  note  to  p.  295.)  He  was  the  third  and  youngest 
son  of  William  Walsingham,  Esq.  of  Scadbury,  in  the  parish  of  Chisel- 
hurst; and  of  Joice,  daughter  of  Edmund  Denny,  Esq.  of  Cheshunt 
in  Hertfordshire. 

After  studying  at  Kiug's  College,  Cambridge,  Walsingham  went  to 
travel  on  the  Continent;  and  he  remained  abroad,  making  active  uso 
of  his  opportunities  of  examining  the  state  of  foreigu  countries  and 
acquiring  their  languages,  till  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  On  his 
return  to  England  his  accomplishments  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  Cecil,  under  whom  he  was  soon  introduced  to  hiijh  and  con- 
fidential employment  in  the  public  service.  His  first  important 
mission  is  generally  assumed  to  have  been  to  Fi  ance  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  but  nothing  further  is  known  of  it  than 
what  is  stated  in  his  epitaph,  that  after  reaching  the  age  of  manhood 
(maturajam  ajtate)  he  was  Queen  Elizabeth's  orator,  or  representative, 
at  the  court  of  the  King  of  France  (apud  Galium),  for  several  years, 
in  a  most  turbulent  time.  But  it  does  not  appear  why  the  words  in 
the  epitaph  may  not  refer  to  what  is  generally  called  WaUingham's 
second  French  embassy,  upon  which  we  know  that  he  was  sent  in 
August  1570,  and  which  detained  him  at  Paris  till  April  1573.  On 
his  return  home  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of 
state  and  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  soon  after  he  was  knighted. 
In  1578  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  Netherlands;  in  1581  again 
to  France;  and  iu  1583  to  Scotland.  In  October  1586,  having  had  all 
along  the  chief  direction  of  the  measures  that  were  taken  for  the 
detection  of  Eabington's  conspiracy,  he  served  as  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners at  the  trial  of  Mary,  Queeu  of  Scots.  Soon  after  this,  accord- 
ing to  his  epitaph,  he  was  ma  le  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster; 
but  he  appears  to  have  still  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  it  must  have  been  in  1587  that,  if  we  are  to 
believe  a  story  which  is  commonly  told,  he  managed  to  retard  for  a 
whole  year  the  preparation  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  by  getting  the  bills 
upon  which  the  money  was  to  be  raised  protested  at  Genoa,  through 
the  agency  of  Sutton,  the  founder  of  the  Charter  House,  having  pre- 
viously discovered  the  design  of  the  King  of  Spain  in  fitting  out  that 
armament  by  having  the  letter  of  his  majesty  to  the  pope,  in  which 
the  secret  was  intimated,  stolen  from  the  cabinet  in  which  it  was 
locked  up,  through  the  medium  of  a  Venetian  priest  retained  as  bis 
spy  at  Home,  who  got  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  take  the  key 
out  of  his  holiness's  pocket  while  he  was  asleep.  Such  a  proceeding, 
strange  as  it  now  sounds,  was  not  at  all  foreign  to  the  spirit  or  practice 
of  the  statesmanship  of  that  age,  and  was  quite  after  the  manner  of 
Walsingham,  whose  system  was  founded  upon  and  maintained  by 
bribery,  espionage,  and  all  the  forms  of  deception.  "To  him,"  says 
his  warm  admirer  and  panegyrist,  Lloyd,  "  men's  faces  spake  as  much 
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as  their  tongues,  and  their  countenances  wore  indexes  of  their  hearts. 
He  would  so  besot  men  with  questions,  and  draw  them  on,  that  they 
discovered  themselves  whether  they  answered  or  were  silent,  lie  out- 
did the  Jesuits  in  their  own  bow,  and  overreached  them  in  their  own 
equivocation  and  mental  reservation  ;  never  settling  a  lie,  but  warily 
drawing  out  and  discovering  truth.  So  good  was  his  intelligence,  that 
he  was  confessor  to  most  of  the  papists  before  their  death,  as  they  had 
been  to  their  brethren  beforo  their  treasons.  He  maintained  fifty- 
three  agents  and  eighteen  spies  in  foreign  courts ;  and,  for  two  pistoles 

an  order,  had  all  the  private  papers  in  Europe  Few  letters 

escaped  his  hands;  and  he  could  read  their  contents  without  touching 
the  seals." 

For  all  this,  Walsingham  was  the  very  reverse  of  a  man  of  mere 
policy  and  expediency.  His  personal  integrity  and  disinterestedness 
are  unquestionable  ;  his  morality  was  strict,  to  the  verge  of  asceticism ; 
his  religious  zeal  drew  him  all  his  lite  towards  puritanism,  and  in  his 
latter  days  lifted  him  aliko  above  the  enjoyments  and  the  cares  of  this 
world.  For  some  time  before  his  death  he  seems  to  havo  retired  from 
business,  and  to  have  spent  his  time,  with  little  or  no  society,  at  his 
house  at  Barn-Kims.  Hero  ho  died  on  the  Cth  of  April  1590.  Camden 
says  that  he  had  "  watched  the  practices  of  these  men  [the  papists] 
with  so  great  an  expense,  that  ho  lessened  his  estate  by  that  means, 
and  brought  himself  so  far  in  debt,  that  ho  was  buried  privately  by 
night,  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  without  any  manner  of  funeral  solemnity." 
Elizabeth,  with  all  her  professed  appreciation  of  Walsingham's  diligence 
and  important  services,  seems  to  have  kept  him  throughout  his  life  on 
short  allowance.  Even  of  honours,  if  we  except  his  knighthood  and 
the  offices  to  which  he  was  appointed,  he  had  none.  Camden  says  ho 
was  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  has  been  generally  followed  in  that 
Statement ;  but  we  believe  it  is  unfounded. 

Walsingham  was  married  to  a  lady  of  the  name  of  St.  Barbe,  and 
by  her  he  left  one  daughter,  Frances,  who  became  successively  the 
wife  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  of  Robert  Devereux,  the  unfortunate  Earl 
of  Essex,  and  of  the  distinguished  soldier  Richard  Burgh,  created 
by  Charles  II.  Earl  of  St.  Albans  in  the  English  peerage,  but  better 
known  by  his  inherited  Irish  title  of  Karl  of  Clanricarde.  She  died, 
after  bringing  her  last  husband  a  son,  in  1602. 

The  history  of  Walsingham's  French  embassy  of  1570  73  is  con- 
tained in  Sir  Dudley  Digges's  'Complete  Ambassador;  or,  Two 
Treatises  of  the  intended  Marriage  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  glorious 
memory ;  comprised  in  letters  of  negotiation  of  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
singham, her  resident  in  France;  together  with  the  answers  of  the 
Lord  Burleigh,  &c.,'  folio,  London,  1655.  There  is  a  short  paper  by 
Walsingham,  entitled  '  Sir  Francis  Walsingham's  Anatomising  of 
Honesty,  Ambition,  and  Fortitude,'  in  the  '  Cottoni  Posthuma ;  or, 
Divers  and  Choice  Pieces  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,'  London,  4  to,  1672. 
His  authorship  of  the  treatise  entitled  'Arcana  Aulica;  or,  Wal- 
singham's Manual,  or  Prudential  Maxims/  which  has  been  several 
times  printed,  is  doubtful. 

WALSINGHAM,  or  WALS1NGHAMUS.  THOMAS,  an  English 
historian  of  the  15th  century,  was  a  native  of  Norfolk,  and  a  monk  of 
the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St.  Albans.  Bishop  Nicolson  conceives  that 
he  was  "  very  probably  Regius  professor  of  history  in  that  monastery 
about  the  year  1440,"  but  it  is  now  known  that  no  such  office 
existed.  Walsingham  wrote — 'Historia  Brevis,  ab  Edvardo  primo 
<id  Henricum  quintum'  (it  extends  in  fact  from  1273,  the  first 
year  of  Edward  I  ,  to  1422,  the  last  year  of  Henry  V.);  also, 
'  Ypodigma  Neustriae,  vel  Normanuiae,  ab  irruptione  Norrnaunorum 
usque  ad  annum  6  regni  Henrici  quiuti'  (141$).  Both  these  works 
were  published  together  by  Archbishop  Parker,  in  folio,  Loudon,  1574. 
Both  are  also  contained  in  Camden's  '  Anglica,  Normannica,  Hibemica, 
Cambrics,  h.  Veteribus  Scripta,'  folio,  Francof.,  1603;  the  'Historia 
Brevis,'  from  p.  57  to  408  ;  the  '  Ypodigma  Neustriae,'  from  p.  409  to 
592.  Walsingham,  in  his  '  Historia  Brevis,'  takes  up  the  narrative 
from  the  point  where  Matthew  Paris  ends  ;  "  and  he  might  well," 
Nicolson  observes,  "seem  to  be  Paris's  continuator,  were  his  language 
answerable  to  his  matter."  But  although  his  style  is  not  to  be  com- 
mended, Walsingham  has  in  both  his  works  preserved  many  facts 
which  are  not  elsewhere  to  be  found.  The  best  edition  of  Walsing- 
ham's '  Hist.  Brevis'  is  that  edited  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Riley,  and  issued  in 
the  Bolls  series  of  Chronicles  and  Memorials,  am^ng  the  'Chronica 
Monasterii  S.  Albani,'  under  the  title  'Historia  Anglicana,'  in  2  vols. 
8vo.,  1863-65. 

WALTER,  JOHANN  GOTTLIEB,  a  celebrated  anatomist,  was 
horn  at  Kouigsberg  in  1739;  the  '  Biographie  Universelle'  says  1734. 
He  early  evinced  a  desire  to  study  medicine,  but  his  father  was  opposed 
to  it,  and  on  his  death-bed  made  his  son  promise  that  he  would  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  But  so  strong  was  his  desire 
to  pursue  medical  science,  especially  anatomy,  that  he  broke  his 
promise  to  bis  father,  and  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  his 
native  city.  He  afterwards  went  to  Frankfurt-on-Oder,  where  he 
graduated  in  1757.  From  this  place  he  removed  to  Berlin  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  under  the  celebrated  Meckel,  and  such  was  the 
progress  he  made  in  anatomy,  that  iu  1762  he  was  appointed  second 
professor  in  the  anatomical  theatre  of  the  Collegium  Medico-Chirur^i- 
cutn  of  Berlin.  On  the  death  of  Meckel  in  1774  he  was  appointed  first 
professor  of  anatomy,  and  also  professor  of  midwifery.  He  died  on 
the  4th  of  January  1518.    During  the  whole  of  his  life  he  was  remark.  ! 
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able  for  the  zeal  and  activity  with  which  he  pursued  his  favourite 
science  of  anatomy,  and  more  especially  that  department  which  was 
connected  with  the  branch  of  practical  medicine  which  he  taught.  Ho 
collected  a  valuable  museum  of  anatomical  and  pathological  specimens, 
which  was  purchased  by  the  king  of  Prussia  fir  100,000  dollars  in  the 
year  1804,  and  which  still  exists  at  Berlin  under  the  name  of  Walter's 
Museum.  This  museum  consisted  of  nearly  3000  specimens,  the  result 
of  the  dissection  of  upwards  of  8000  dead  bodies.  He  wrote  several 
works  on  various  departments  of  anatomy  and  midwifery.  In  addition 
to  numerous  essays  and  papers,  he  published  the  following  works  : — 
'  Abhandlung  von  troknen  Knochen'  (A  Treatise  on  the  Bones  of  the 
Human  Body),  8vo,  Berlin,  1762;  '  Obscrvationes  Anatomicaj,' folio, 
Berlin,  1775;  '  Myologisches  Handbuch'  (A  .Manual  of  Myology),  8vo, 
Berlin,  1777  ;  '  Von  den  Krankheiten  des  Bauchfellcs  and  der  Scblag- 
flusso'  (On  Diseases  of  the  Abdomen  and  on  Apoplexy),  8vo,  Berlin, 
1785.  Of  theso  the  anatomical  works  have  gone  through  several 
editions,  and  his  miscellaneous  papers  are  valuable  contributions  to 
medical  science.  A  complete  list  of  his  numerous  works  and  papers  is 
given  in  the  '  Biographic  Universelle'  and  iu  the  'Neuestes  Conversa- 
tions-Lexicon.' 

WALTER,  JOHN,  late  manager  and  principal  proprietor  of  'The 
Times'  newspaper,  was  born  in  1784.  His  father,  John  Walter,  was 
born  in  1739.  He  was  known  as  the  logographic  printer,  from  his 
having  obtained  a  patent  for  an  invention  named  Logography,  or  the 
art  of  printing  with  entire  words,  their  roots,  and  terminations,  in- 
stead of  the  arrangement  of  single  letters.  On  the  1st  of  January 
1788,  he  published  the  first  number  of  '  The  Times,'  and  was  during 
eighteen  years  printer  to  the  Board  of  Customs,  but  that  employment 
was  taken  from  him  about  1805,  in  consequence  of  the  opinions 
expressed  in  '  The  Times'  with  reference  to  Lord  Melville's  administra- 
tion at  the  Admiralty.  He  died  November  16,  1812,  at  Teddington, 
Middlesex. 

The  late  John  Walter  became  a  joint  proprietor  and  the  exclusive 
manager  of  '  The  Times  '  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1803.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  describe  the  improvements  which  were  made  in 
'The  Times'  under  his  management.  The  munificent  sums  paid  to 
the  editor  and  to  those  literary  gentlemen  of  the  highest  class  who 
furnished  the  leading  articles,  the  large  staff  of  reporters  at  liberal 
salaries  for  parliamentary  debates,  law  proceedings,  and  public  meet- 
ings, the  large  amount  and  accuracy  of  information,  the  almost 
universal  correspondence,  the  competition  even  with  the  government 
for  priority  of  intelligence,  the  distinct  arrangement  of  the  matter,  the 
application  of  steampower  for  the  printing,  and  the  marvellous  rapidity 
with  which  the  whole  is  produced,  have  raised  '  The  Times '  to  a 
position  of  social  and  political  importance  iu  which  it  is  without  a  rival 
not  only  in  Great  Britain  but  in  Europe. 

The  invention  of  the  printing-machine,  and  the  use  of  the  steam- 
engine  as  a  moving  power  have  produced  so  great  a  revolution  in  the 
process  of  printing,  as  to  require  a  brief  statement  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  invention.  As  early  as  1804  an  ingenious  compositor 
named  Thomas  Martyn  had  made  the  model  of  a  machine  for  printing, 
which  met  with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Walter,  who  expended  a  conside- 
able  sum  in  the  attempt  to  complete  the  machine  ;  but  having 
exhausted  his  own  funds,  and  his  father,  who  had  hitherto  assisted 
him,  having  refused  him  any  further  aid,  the  attempt  was  abandoned. 
About  the  same  period  Mr.  Koonig,  a  native  of  Germany,  had  made 
some  progress  in  the  contrivance  of  a  machine  for  printing,  but  meet- 
ing with  no  encouragement  in  his  own  country,  came  to  England.  He 
was  introduced  to  Mr.  Bensley,  a  well-known  printer,  who  being  satis- 
fied as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  projected  improvement,  supplied  the 
necessary  funds.  An  ingenious  assistant  of  the  name  of  Bauer  was 
also  engaged,  and  the  work  proceeded  till  the  year  1809,  when  Mr. 
Bensley,  requiring  additional  funds,  invited  the  late  Mr.  George 
Woodfall,  aud  Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  both  well-known  printers,  to  join 
him  and  Mr.  Kcenig  in  taking  out  a  patent,  which  they  did,  the 
machine  even  then  being  so  far  advanced  as  to  satisfy  them  as  to  the 
prospect  of  success,  aud  to  enable  them  to  have  the  specifications 
drawn  up.  The  first  patent  bears  date  March  29,  1S10.  It  was  taken 
out  iu  the  name  of  Frederic  Koenig,  and  was  assigned  by  articles  of 
partnership  to  the  firm  of  Bensley,  Kcenig,  Woodfall,  and  Taylor. 
Mr.  Kcenig  states  ('The  Times,'  December  8,  1S14)  that  "sheet  H  of 
the  '  New  Annual  Register'  for  1810,  'Principal  Occurrences,'  was 
printed  by  my  machine,  and  it  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  first  part  of  a 
book  ever  priuted  by  a  machiue."  The  machine  was  set  to  work 
regularly  in  April,  1811.  Another  patent  for  a  machine  on  an  im- 
proved plan  was  taken  out  October  30,  1S12.  It  was  completed  in 
December  that  year,  and  priuted  about  800  copies  an  hour.  A  third 
patent  for  another  improved  machine  was  taken  out  July  23,  1S13. 
Mr.  Kocnig's  first  machines  were  worked  by  hand,  the  machines  in 
fact  being  independent  of  the  motive  power.  Mr.  Perry,  of  the 
'Morning  Chronicle'  was  applied  to,  but  declined  to  purchase  a 
machine.  Mr.  Walter  however,  seeing  the  invention  accomplished  and 
the  machine  in  full  operation,  gave  an  order  for  two  machines,  which 
were  to  be  worked  by  the  power  of  a  steam-engine.  Notwithstanding 
violent  opposition  from  the  pressmen,  the  machines  were  completed 
on  adjoining  premises,  and  on  the  29th  of  November  1S14,  '  The 
Times  '  was  priuted  for  the  first  time  by  machines  worked  by  steam- 
power.    The  number  impressed  in  the  hour  was  then  about  1100, 
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Great  improvements  have  since  beeu  made  by  the  late  Professor 
Edward  Cowper  and  others,  in  the  machines  for  printing  books  as  well 
as  newspapers.  About  12,000  per  hour  is  the  number  now  printed 
of  '  The  Times,'  and  the  total  number  per  day  is  upwards  of  50,000. 

Mr.  Walter  married  in  1818.  Having  purchased  a  fine  estate  in 
Berkshire,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  that  county 
in  December  1832,  and  was  returned.  Ho  was  rc-chosen  in  1835,  but 
in  1837  resigned  his  seat  in  consequence  of  the  opinions  of  the  majority 
of  those  who  had  elected  him  being  opposed  to  his  own  on  the 
question  of  the  new  Poor  Laws.  In  1840  he  offered  himself  for  the 
borough  of  Southvvark,  but  was  rejected.  In  April  1S41  he  was 
returned  for  the  borough  of  Nottingham,  and  at  the  general  election 
the  same  year  announced  himself  as  a  candidate,  but  in  consequence 
of  serious  rioting,  withdrew  half  an  hour  before  the  poll  was  opened. 
He  died  July  28,  1817,  at  his  residence,  Printing-House  Square,  Black- 
friars,  London. 

*  Joiin  WALTER,  son  of  the  late  John  Walter,  and  his  successor  in 
the  proprietorship  and  management  of '  The  Times,'  was  born  in  1818 
in  London.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  College  and  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degrees  of  B.A.  in  1840,  and  M.A.  in  1843. 
In  1847  he  was  called  to  the  bar  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1843  he  con- 
tested the  borough  of  Nottingham,  without  success,  but  was  returned 
for  it  in  1847,  and  till  1859  continued  to  lepreeent  it  a*  a  moderate 
Liberal.  He  conducts 'The  Times' on  the  principles  of  his  father, 
uud  with  undiminished  success. 

WALTHER,  BALTHASAR,  Latinised  Waltuerus  or  Gualteuus, 
was  bom  at  Allendorf  iu  Thuringia  in  the  latter  part  of  the  lGth 
century.  He  studied  divinity  at  Jena,  and  paid  great  attention  to 
classical  and  oriental  languages.  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Jena,  and  subsequently  became  superintendent 
of  the  Lutheran  church  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha,  and  in  the  duchy 
of  Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel.  He  died  at  Brunswick  on  the  15th  of 
November  1640.  He  is  the  author  of,  1,  '  Diatriba  elenctica  de  Con- 
stautini  Magni  Baptfemo,  Donatione,  et  Legatione  ad  Concilium  Nicae- 
uum,  contra  Baroninus ; '  2,  '  Problemata  Hebraica,  Chaldaica,  Syriaca, 
Graeca;'  3,  'De  Papae  Primatu  et  Anti-Christo  ; '  4,  '  Lutherus 
uatus,  denatus,  a  Papicolarum  Calumniis  vindicatus;'  5,  '  Vierzig 
Fragen  von  dcr  SeeUn  Urstand,  Essenz,  Wesen,  Natur  uud  Eigen- 
schaft,  wider  Jacob  Biihmcn.'  This  work  is  a  refutation  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  celebrated  theosophist  Jacob  Bohmen.  The  Life  of 
Walther  is  not  in  Ereherus,  'Theatrum  Virorum  eruditionc  clarorum,' 
as  JScher  pretends,  in  his  '  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexicon.' 

(Comp.  Zeumerns,  Vitae  Profcssorum  Jenensium.) 

WALTHER,  CHRISTIAN,  was  probably  born  in  Hesse,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  lGth  century.  He  studied  divinity,  took  orders,  and 
lived  a  considerable  time  in  a  convent  iu  Germany,  the  name  of  which 
is  unknown.  He  afterwards  left  his  convent  and  adopted  the  Pro- 
testant faith.  Haviog  settled  at  Wittenberg,  he  became  acquainted 
with  several  of  the  great  Protestant  divines  of  the  16th  century,  such 
as  Flacius,  Rorarius  (Rbrer),  Aurifaber  (Goldschmid),  and  Amsdorf, 
who  esteemed  him  for  his  extensive  learning.  He  also  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  celebrated  printer  Hans  Lufft,  in  whose  office  he 
was  employed  as  corrector  of  the  press  for  thirty-four  years.  He  was 
the  sub-editor  of  the  Wittenberg  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther, 
which  edition  was  attacked  by  the  divines  assembled  at  Jena  for  the 
purpose  of  publishing  another  edition ;  they  charged  Walther  with 
having  purposely  altered  several  passages  so  as  to  make  them  an 
instrument  iu  the  hands  of  the  Calvinists  for  their  attacks  against 
Luther.  The  celebrated  Amsdorf  (the  bishop)  attacked  Walther  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  '  Dass  die  zu  Wittenberg  im  andern  Theil  der 
Bucher  Lutheri  im  Buch,  dass  diese  Worte,  Das  ist  mein  Leib,  noch 
feste  stehen,  mehr  denn  ein  Blat  und  4  gantze  Paragraphos  vorsetzlich 
ausgelassen  habeu.'  He  was  likewise  attacked  by  Flacius.  Walther 
v  as  not  the  man  to  pass  over  such  an  accusation  in  silence ;  he 
defended  himself  in  a  pamphlet,  'Bericht  von  denen  AVittenbergischen 
Tomis  der  Bucher  des  ehrwiirdigen  Martin  Luthers,  wider  Matthes 
Flacium  Illyricum,'  4to,  Wittenberg,  1558.  Mayerus,  in  his  work, 
'De  Versione  Bibliorum  Lutheri'  (c.  4.  par.  53),  says  that  the  accu- 
sations directed  against  Walther  were  unfounded,  though  it  appeared 
that  the  Wittenberg  edition  was  sometimes  incorrect,  a  reproach 
however  to  which  the  Jena  edition  was  likewise  liable.  Another 
polemical  pamphlet  of  Walther  was,  1,  '  Antwort  auf  die  Flacianische 
Lugen  und  falschen  Bericht  wider  die  Haus  Postill  Dr.  Luthers.'  He 
also  wrote,  2,  '  Bericht  vom  Unterschied  der  Biblien  uud  anderer 
Bucher  Lutheri ; '  3,  'Register  aller  Bucher  und  Schiifften  Lutheri, 
welche  in  die  XI.  Teutsche  Theil  und  VII.  Lateinische  zu  Witten- 
berg getruckt  sind.  Item,  welche  in  dem  12ten  Theil  getruckt 
werden  solleu,  nach  diesem  Register  vezreichnet,'  4to,  Wittenberg, 
1558.  Walther  died  about  1572,  but  Zeltner  says  that  the  precise 
date  of  his  death  has  never  been  ascertained. 

(Zeltnerus,  Theatrum  Virorum  Eruditorurn,  p.  542,  &c. ;  Correctorum 
in  Typographis  Eruditorurn  Centuria,  p.  542,  &c.) 

WALTHER,  CHRISTIAN,  a  German  divine  of  considerable  merit, 
was  born  in  1655,  at  Norkitten,  not  far  from  Kooigsberg,  where  he 
began  his  academic  studies,  which  he  continued  at  Leipzig,  and  finished 
at  Jena.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  at  Jena,  in  1677,  and  returned 
to  his  native  country,  where  he  held  several  ecclesiastical  offices.  In 
1701  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  Academy  of  Science  at  Berlin,  and 
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in  1702  the  faculty  of  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder  conferred  upon  him  th« 
title  of  D.D.  Iu  1703  he  was  appointed  ordinary  professor  of  divinity 
in  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  and  iu  the  following  year  he  was 
invested  with  the  office  of  inspector  of  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  in 
that  town.  During  some  time  he  was  Rector  Maguificus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Konigsberg,  where  he  died  in  1717.  His  principal  works 
are,  1,  'Tractatus  de  Cultu  Divino  sanctuarii  Veteris  Testamenti, 
quern  staudo  fieri  oportebat;'  2,  '  De  Duabus  Tabulis  Lapideis ; '  3, 
'  De  quatuor  Poenarum  generibus  apud  Ilebraeos  ; '  4,  '  Disputationes 
VIII.  de  Pluralitate  persoDarum  in  Diviuis,  ex  Genesi  (i.  26)  ;'  5, 
'  Dispntatioues  III.  de  ingressu  Sacerdotis  suinnii  solenni  Expiationis 
die  in  Sanctum  Sanctorum  ; '  6,  '  Programmata  V.  de  Semine  Abraha) 
in  quo  benedicuutur  Omues  Geutes.'  Walther  also  publi.-hed  the 
beginning  of  the  work  of  Moses  Maimonides  on  Circumcision,  with 
note-  and  a  Latin  translation. 

WALTHER,  CHRISTOPH  THEODOSIUS,  was  born  at  Schild- 
berg,  in  Brandenburg,  iu  1699,  aud  studied  divinity  at  Halle.  Frederic 
IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  having  applied  to  the  faculty  of  Halle  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  some  young  theologians  who  would  go  as  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Danish  possessions  in  East  India,  Walther  accepted 
the  invitation.  He  went  accordingly  to  Copenhagen  in  1705,  accom- 
panied by  Henry  Pliitschow  and  the  celebrated  Bartholomew  Ziegen- 
balg.  They  arrived  at  Tranquebar  on  the  9th  of  July  1706,  and  until 
then  the  Danes  had  not  succeeded  in  propagating  Christianity  beyond 
the  narrow  limits  of  that  colony.  Walther,  after  having  learned 
Portuguese,  with  Tamul  and  several  other  Indian  dialects,  visited  tho 
whole  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  hia  pious  zeal  was  rewarded  with 
great  success.  He  founded  the  missionary  establishment  of  Maju- 
baram.  From  1735  his  health  suffered  much  in  consequence  of  an 
endemic  fever.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1740.  Before  he  reached 
Denmark,  he  died  at  Dresden  on  the  27th  of  April  1741.  Walther 
published  '  Nachrichten  vou  dem  Tranquebarischen  Missions- Wesen,' 
1726;  'The  Way  of  Salvation,'  in  Tamul,  Tranquebar,  1727,  12tno, 
1731 :  this  work  is  sometimes  cited  under  the  title  of  '  Refutation  of 
Mohammedanism;'  'An  Abridgment  of  Ecclesiastical  History,'  in 
Tamul,  Tranquebar,  1735;  '  Observationes  Grammatical  quibus  Lingua) 
Tamulica)  Idioma  vulgare  illustratur,'  Tranquebar,  8vo,  1739;  '  Doc- 
triua  Temporutn  Iudica  ex  Libris  Indicia  et  Brahmarum  cum  Parali- 
pomenis  recentioribus,' in  Bayer's  'Historia  Regni  I3actriapi;'  'Ellip8ea 
Hebraicoe,  sive  De  Vocibus  qua)  in  Codici  Hebraico  perellipsin  suppri- 
muutur,'  published  by  Schottgen,  Dresden,  8vo,  1740.  Walther  con- 
tributed to  the  Portuguese  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  is  used  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel  and  in  the  Portuguese  colonies.  (Niecam- 
pius,  Historia  Missionis  Evangclicce  in  India  Ontntali ;  comp.  Schott- 
1  gen,  Commentarii  de  Vita  et  Agone  Christiani  Theodosii  Waltheri, 
Halle,  1743.) 

WALTHER,  GEORG  CHRISTOPH,  a  German  jurisconsult,  was 
born  in  1601,  at  Rothenburg,  formerly  an  imperial  town  on  the  Tauber 
in  Franconia.  In  1620  he  went  to  Strasburg,  where  he  studied  law, 
and  in  1628  he  took  his  degrees  in  law  in  the  University  of  Altdorf. 
In  1631  the  senate  of  his  native  town  appointed  him  president  of  the 
chancery  of  justice,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death,  in  1656.  As 
Walther  was  well  acquainted  with  the  public  law  of  Germany,  several 
princes  and  other  members  of  the  circle  of  Franconia  employed  him 
as  their  representative  during  the  different  diplomatical  transactions 
which  either  preceded  or  followed  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648. 
He  wrote:  1,  'Methodus  Jura  Studendi;  '  2,  'Liber  de  Statu, 
Juribus  et  Privilegiis  Doctorum  ; '  3,  '  De  Metatis  et  Hospitationibus 
Militaribus  ; '  4,  '  De  Renunciatione  Successiouum  vel  Hsereditatis ;' 
5,  'Harmonia  TheologicoJuridico-Politico-Phiiosophica,'  which  was 
published  after  his  death. 

WALTHER,  HE1NRICH  A'NDREAS,  born  in  1696,  at  Konigs- 
berg in  Hesse,  became  minister  at  Worms  in  1729,  and  in  1733  he 
was  appointed  minister  at  St.  Catherine  at  Frankfurt  on-the-Main.  In 
1741  the  rank  of  senior  of  the  Protestant  clergy  at  Frankfurt  was  con- 
ferred upon  him,  aud  in  the  same  year  the  faculty  of  Giessen  created 
him  doctor  of  theology.  He  died  at  Frankfurt  in  1748.  His  principal 
works  are:  1,  '  Disputatio  ex  Antiquitate  Orientali  de  Zabiis;'  2, 
'Dissertatio  de  Dominio  Hominis  in  Bruta,  ex  officiis  ejus  in  hujus 
Dominii  exercitio  observandis ; '  3,  '  Fiusterniss  bey  dem  vermeinten 
Lichte  der  Romisch-Catholischen  Lehre,  gegen  ein  von  einem  Jesuiten 
heraus  gegebenes  Biichlein,  genannt  Licht  in  der  Finsterniss; '  4, 
'Exegesis  Epistolae  Judae;'  5,  '  Erste  Grunde  der  Wreisheit  und 
Tugend.'  Thi3  book  has  been  imitated  by  several  later  writers,  and 
has  given  birth  to  an  excellent  work  for  the  use  of  children,  entitled 
'  Lehren  der  Weisheit  und  Tugend;'  6,  '  Erlauterter  Katechismus.' 
He  edited  and  accompanied  with  a  preface  the  '  Frankfurter  Catc- 
chismus.' 

WALTHER,  MICHAEL,  born  in  1593,  was  the  son  of  John  AValther, 
a  rich  merchant  and  patrician  at  Niirnberg,  who  intended  to  bring  his 
son  up  to  his  business,  for  which  purpose  he  sent  him  to  a  rich  mer- 
chant at  Thas  in  Bohemia.  Young  Walther  however  disliked  trade, 
and  his  father  had  him  educated  for  a  scholar.  In  1610  Walther 
went  to  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  where  he  first  studied  medi- 
cine, but  he  afterwards  pursued  theological  studies  at  Giessen,  Altdorf, 
and  Jena.  In  1618,  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel, 
appointed  him  her  chaplain:  and  in  1622  her  son,  Duke  Julius 
Frederic,  gave  him  a  chair  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Helrnstadt. 
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In  1626  Rudolph  Christian,  sovereign  count  of  Ostfricsland,  conferred 
Upon  him  the  dignity  of  general  superintendent  of  the  Lutheran  oburoh 
iu  his  (ioiiiinioi)H.  Several  distinguished  woi  ks  on  divinity  which  lie 
piiblinhcd  (lining  the  course  of  these  years  had  made  his  name  known 
in  Germany,  and  the  universities  of  Rostock  and  Wittenberg  both 
oll'ered  him  a  chair  of  divinity,  which  however  he  declined.  However 
in  1642  he  accepted  an  invitation  of  Frederic,  Duke  of  Bruuswick- 
Liineberg,  who  appointed  hi lu  general  superintendent  of  the  Lutheran 
ohureh  in  hisduohy.  He  died  at  Zelle,  on  the  9  th  of  February  1662.  His 
principal  works  are  : — 1,  '  Hamus  et  Laqueus  Salotnouis,'  4to,  Emden, 
162S;  2,  'Uflieina  Biblica,'  4to,  Nurnberg,  1636;  4to,  16G8.  This 
book  i-hows  the  extensive  learning  of  the  author,  and  is  of  importance 
with  regard  to  the  Apocrypha;  it  also  gives  information  on  several 
writings  attributed  to  the  Apostles  which  are  not  contained  in  the 
New  Testament.  3,  1  Harnionia  totius  Sacrae  Scripturae,  sive  Con- 
ciliatio  Locorum  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti  appareuter  sibi  contra- 
dicentium,'  4to,  Niirnberg,  1637.  This  book  ran  through  seven 
eilitioua  in  the  space  of  seventeen  years.  4,  ' Tractatus  de  Manna,' 
12mo,  Leiden,  ;  5,  '  Exercitationes  Biblicae,'  4to,  Nurnberg, 

1638;  6',  '  Quadragena  Miscellanearum  Theologicarum ; '  this  book 
was  the  forerunner  of — 7,  '  Ccnturia  Miscellanearum  Theologicarum; ' 
4to,  Nurnberg,  1646,  in  which  the  author  discusses  one  hundred 
difficult  questions  concerning  divinity.  Similar  works  are  : — 8,  1  Liber 
singularis  Quaesitorum  et  Hesponsorutn  Theologicorum,  per  epistolas;' 
!),  •  Spicilegium  Controversiarum  illustrium  XXII.  de  Dei  Notninibus;' 
10,  'Postilla  Mosaica,  oder  Erkliirung  ctlicher  Historien,  Fiirbilder, 
und  Spruche  aus  den  Fiinf  Biichern  Mosis; '  11,  '  Postilla  Evangelica,' 
Ac.  ;  12,  'Der  Giildene  Schliissel  des  Alten,  und  der  siisse  Kern  des 
Neuen  Testaments,  das  ist,  Griiudliche  Erkliirung  der  tiefsiunigen 
Epistel  S.  l'auli  an  die  Hebraeer  ;  '  this  book  was  much  esteemed. 
The  learning  of  Walther  was  unanimously  acknowledged,  but  the 
length  of  bis  works  and  his  want  of  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
materials  were  condemned.  Walther  had  a  son,  called  Michael 
Waltiiek,  like  his  father,  who  was  born  at  Anrich  in  1638,  and  who 
became  professor  of  mathematics,  and  afterwards  of  divinity,  in  the 
university  of  Wittenberg,  where  he  died  in  1692.  He  published 
several  good  works  both  on  mathematics  aud  divinity.  The  principal 
are: — 1,  1  Disquisitio  Mathematics  de  mutuis  Siderum  Radiationibus 
quas  vulgo  Aspectus  vocant,'  4to,  Wittenberg,  1660  ;  2,  '  De  Harmonia 
Musica ; '  3,  'De  Novo  Legislatore  Christo  contra  Socinianos  et 
Armiuianos;  '  several  dissertations  on  comets,  the  golden  number, 
the  tori  id  zone,  on  geographical  longitude,  &c. 

WALTHER,  or  GUALTE'RUS,  RUDOLPH,  was  born  at  Zurich 
in  the  year  1519.  After  having  studied  Protestant  divinity  in  seve- 
ral schools  in  Switzerland,  he  went  to  Marburg  in  Hesse,  and  made 
himself  known  as  a  learned  divine  and  an  able  negociator  in  those 
politico-theological  transactions  which,  according  to  the  circumstances, 
either  troubled  or  quieted  Germany  during  the  16th  century.  He 
accompanied  the  landgrave,  Philip  the  Magnanimous,  of  Hesse,  to 
the  diet  of  Regensburg  in  1541,  and  although  he  was  rather  young, 
the  landgrave  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  Hessian  divines  who  were 
present  at  the  diet.  At  Regensburg,  Walter  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Melanchthon,  Bucer,  Sturm,  and  other  eminent  theologians.  He 
returned  to  Switzerland  in  the  same  year  (1541),  and  was  appointed 
head-master  of  the  Sehola  Carolina  at  Zurich  ;  in  the  following  year 
(1542)  he  was  chosen  minister  at  St.  Peter  iu  that  town,  where  he  died 
in  1586.  The  priucipal  works  of  Walther  are  : — 1,  'Apologia  Zvinglii.' 
Walther  became  soon  an  adherent  of  Zwingli,  and  more  than  once 
attacked  Luther.  2,  '  Monomachia  Davidis  et  Goliathi:'  this  is  a 
poem  written  iu  Latin  verse.  3,  '  Homiliae  in  totum  Novum  Testa- 
mentum,'  published  by  Josias  Simler,  the  divine,  folio,  Zurich,  1594. 
He  has  also  written — 4,  '  Homiliae  in  Joannis  Epistolas  :  in  12  Pro- 
phetas  Minores  ;  in  Matthaeum  ;  iu  Marcum  ;  iu  Lucam  ;  in  Acta 
Apostolorum  ;  in  Epistolam  ad  Romanos  ;  in  Epistolam  ad  Coriuthios ; 
in  Epistolam  ad  Galatas  ; '  and  a  great  number  more.  5,  '  Argumenta 
omnium  tarn  Veteris  quam  Novi  Testamenti  Capitum;'  the  author 
has  made  these  arguments  the  subject  of  an  elegiac  poem,  written  in 
Latin  verse.  6,  '  Nabales,  Comoedia  Sacra  ex  Samuele,'  r.  c.  25 ;  and 
several  other  Latin  poems,  among  which  there  is  one  on  the  learning 
of  the  Germau  nobility.  7,  '  Apologia  ad  Catholicam  Ecclesiam  pro 
Ulrico  Zvinglio,  ejusdemque  Operuni  Editione;'  8.  '  Translatio  Mosis 
Pentateuchi,  cum  Argumentis,  Dispositionibus,  et  Explicationibus  ; '  9, 
'  Ulrici  Zvinglii  Libri  XXIV. ; '  this  is  a  Latin  translation  of  Zwingli's 
sermons  and  other  writings.  10,  '  Wahrhaftig  Bekenntniss  des  Kir- 
chendienstes  zu  Zurch  mit  gebtihrender  Antwort  auf  Lutheri  Ver- 
dammniss  und  Schelten,'  iu  German  and  Latin.  Walther's  name  is 
mentioned  among  the  most  emiueut  German  divines  of  the  16th 
century.  Some  say  that  the  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  by  Vatablus 
(Francois  Watebled,  or  Gastebled,  who  died  in  Paris  in  1547,  and  who 
translated  some  books  of  Aristotle)  is  made  by  Walther. 

WALTHER  VON  DER  VOGELWE1DE,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  old  German  Minnesiingcrs,  was  born  sometime  between  1165  aud 
1170.  His  birth  place  is  uncertain,  but  he  was  undoubtedly  a  German, 
and  most  probably  an  Austrian,  as  it  was  at  Vienna,  he  himself  tells 
us,  that  he  acquired  the  art  of  poetry  ;  and  he  there  found  his  first 
patron  in  Duke  Friedrich.  His  earliest  poems  were  given  to  the 
world  about  1187,  and  he  continued  to  produce  them  until  1227. 
They  are  distinguished  by  a  depth  of  feeling,  a  rich  poetic  colouring,  a 
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lively  perception  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  a  reverence  for  woman, 
devout  aspirations,  and  a  nervous  masculine  strength.  They  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  minne,  or  love-songs.  Though  these  preponderate  in 
the  early  part  of  his  career,  in  his  riper  years  he  took  a  lively  interest 
iu  the  welfare  of  bii  country,  and  in  his  songs  and  poems  endeavoured 
to  awaken  the  patriotic  feelings  of  his  countrymen.  He  exhorted  them 
to  support  Philip  of  Swabia,  as  emperor,  against  Otto  of  Brunswick  ; 
he  lamented  over  the  disruption  of  the  empire,  and  the  decay  of  the 
old  customs,  discipline,  and  manhood;  ho  complained  of  the  endea- 
vours of  the  pope  to  take  advantage  of  the  civil  contests  in  Germany 
to  extend  the  clerical  powers;  and  ho  called  upon  Philip  to  put  an  end 
to  all  this  confusion.  He  was  of  knightly  rank,  aud  alter  the  death  of 
his  first  patron,  Friedrich,  he  undertook  a  pilgrimage  through  Germany, 
at  length  took  up  his  residence  at  the  court  of  Hermann,  landgrave  of 
Thuringia,  and  is  Baid  to  have  taken  a  part  in  the  poetical  contest  of 
the  Meistersiingers  on  the  Wartburg.  On  the  accession  of  Fri  drich 
von  Hohenstaul'en  in  1212,  Walther  was  rewarded  with  a  fief.  In 
some  of  his  songs  he  praised  his  patron's  princely  virtuen,  and 
exhorted  him  to  repress  the  arrogance  of  the  clergy  ;  but  though  an 
opponent  to  the  worldly  ambition  of  the  prient-i,  he  continued  a  pious 
adherent  of  the  church.  In  1228-9  ho  took  [  art  iu  the  crusade  of 
Friedrich  II.,  and  is  supposed  about  the  same  time  to  have  composed 
his  poem  of  '  Freidauk.'  His  death  took  place  at  Wurzburg  soon 
after,  where  his  monument  was  for  a  long  time  shown  in  the  burial- 
grouDd  of  the  cathedral,  but  has  now  disappeared.  By  his  contem 
poraries  he  was  highly  estimated ;  Gottfried  of  Strassburg  in  his 
'  Tristan '  calls  him  the  master  of  song. 

His  works  have  been  often  reprinted.  L.  Uhland  has  written  an  in- 
teresting account  of  bis  life,  and  the  character  of  his  poetry,  published 
in  1822.  Lachmann  has  edited  the  poems  exceedingly  well,  twice,  in 
1827  and  1843  ;  Karl  Simrock  has  published  a  very  successful  transla- 
tion of  them  from  the  old  German,  with  explanatory  notes  by  himself 
and  Wackernagel,  iu  1S33;  aud  in  1848  they  were  again  translated 
and  annotated  by  F.  Koch,  from  Lachmaun's  edition,  wherein  the 
earliest  known  copies  of  the  original  had  been  followed. 

WALTON,  BRIAN,  a  learned  prelate  of  the  English  Church,  and 
editor  of  the  Polyglott  Bible  known  by  his  name,  was  born  in  1600,  at 
Cleveland,  in  the  North  RidiDg  of  Yorkshire.  He  entered  first  Mag- 
dalen College,  and  afterwards  Peter  House,  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1623 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.  For  a  while  he  is  said  to  have  kept  a  school, 
and  at  the  same  time,  or  afterwards,  to  have  served  as  curate  in  Suffolk, 
whence  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  acted  as  curate  at  Allhallows, 
Bread-street.  He  was  then  presented  successively  to  the  rectories  of 
St.  Martin's  Orgar,  in  Candlevvick  ward,  London,  and  Sandon  in  Essex; 
and  before  1639,  at  which  time  he  commenced  D.D.,  he  was  prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's  and  chaplain  to  the  king.  During  the  early  years  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  king  and  the  parliament,  aud  the  church  aud  the 
puritans,  Walton  made  himself  very  conspicuous  in  the  suits  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  the  citizens  respecting  tithes  and  other  eccle- 
siastical matters,  and  in  other  ways  obnoxious  to  the  winning  party. 
On  the  ascendancy  of  the  puritans  he  was  consequently  treated  with 
much  rigour.  He  was  summoned  before  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  delinquent,  his  livings  were  sequestered,  and  he  himself 
was  compelled  to  fly.  He  took  refuge  in  Oxford,  aud  there  in  164  5  he 
was  incorporated  D.D.  At  Oxford  he  formed  the  plau  of  his  famous 
Polyglott  Bible,  and  commenced  the  collection  of  the  necessary 
materials  ;  but  it  was  not  completed  till  some  years  after  his  removal  to 
London,  whither  he  was  permitted  to  return  on  the  death  of  the  king. 

Walton's  Polyglott  is  in  6  vols,  large  folio.  It  was  published  by 
subscription  (being,  it  is  believed,  the  first  book  printed  in  England  in 
that  manner),  aud  the  volumes  came  out  in  the  following  order  : — the 
first  volume  in  September  1654,  the  second  in  July  1655,  the  third  iu 
July  1656,  and  the  last  three  in  1657.  ''And  thus."  says  Dr.  Twe'.ls 
('Life  of  Pocock '),  "in  about  four  years  was  finished  the  English 
Polyglott  Bible,  the  glory  of  that  age  and  of  the  English  Church  and 
nation,  a  work  vastly  exceeding  all  former  attempts  of  that  kind,  and 
that  came  so  near  perfection  as  to  discourage  all  future  ones."  S>>me 
portions  of  this  Polyglott  are  printed  in  seven  languages,  all  open  at 
one  view.  No  one  book  is  given  in  nine  languages,  but  nine  languages 
are  used  in  the  course  of  the  work,  namely,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Sama- 
ritan, Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian,  Ethiopic,  Greek,  and  Latin.  A  vast 
body  of  introductory  matter  is  in  the  first  volume,  and  the  sixth  is 
made  up  of  various  readings,  critical  remarks,  &c.  Brian  Walton  was 
assisted  by  a  number  of  men  who  formed  a  coustellation  of  Oriental 
and  general  scholars,  such  as  perhaps  have  appeared  together  at  no 
other  period  during  the  whole  history  of  our  country.  One  of  these 
men  was  Dr.  Edmund  Castell,  who  published  bis  '  Lexicon  Hepta- 
glotton '  in  1669,  2  vols,  folio.  This  is  a  lexicon  of  the  seven  Oriental 
languages  occurring  iu  Walton's  Polyglott,  and  it  has  grammars  of  all 
these  languages  prefixed.  It  generally  accompauies  the  Polyglo'.t, 
which  can  hardly  be  pronounced  complete  without  it.  Walton's  work 
is  by  no  meaus  equal  in  appearance  to  the  three  preceding  Polyglotts 
(the  Complutensian,  the  Antwerp,  and  the  Parisian),  but  in  point  of 
solid  usefulness  to  the  biblical  scholar  it  is  far  beyond  any  one  of  tuem. 
The  eight  volumes  form  an  extraordinary  collection  of  aids  for  study- 
ing the  original  scriptures.  Its  history  is  recorded  at  length  in  Arch- 
deacon Todd's  '  Memoirs  of  the  Life  aud  Writings  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Brian  Walton,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,'  2  vols.  8vo,  London, 
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1821 ;  a  work  which  comprises  also  notices  of  all  Walton's  coadjutors. 
Dr.JohuOwe.ii  having,  in  1C59,  published  some  '  Considerations  '  on 
the  Prolegomena  and  Appendix  of  the  Polyglott,  Walton  published  a 
reply,  the  ample  title  of  which  will  sufficiently  explaiu  the  nature  of 
the  controversy  : — '  The  Considerator  Considered  ;  or  a  brief  view  of 
certain  Considerations  upon  the  Biblia  Polyglotta,  the  Prolegomena, 
and  Appendix.  Wherein,  among  other  things,  the  certainty,  integrity, 
and  the  divine  authority  of  the  original  text  is  defended  agaiust  the 
consequences  of  Atheists,  Papists,  Anti-Scripturists,  &c,  inferred 
from  the  various  readings  and  novelty  of  the  Hebrew  points,  by  the 
author  of  the  said  Considerations.  The  Biblia  Polyglotta  and  trans- 
lations therein  exhibited,  with  the  various  readings,  Prolegomena,  and 
Appendix,  vindicated  from  his  aspersions  and  calumnies;  and  the 
questions  about  the  punctuation  of  the  Hebrew  text,  the  various 
readings,  and  the  ancient  Hebrew  character,  briefly  handled,'  8vo,  1G59. 
In  1655  Dr.  Walton  had  published  au  'Introductio  ad  lectionem  lingua- 
rum  Orientalium.' 

Shortly  after  the  llestoration  Walton  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
king,  aud  iu  1661  he  was  created  Bishop  of  Chester.  But  his  enjoy- 
ment of  this  honour  was  very  brief.  He  was  installed  on  the  11th  of 
September,  and  he  died  soon  after  his  return  from  the  ceremony,  at 
his  houso  in  Aldersgate-street,  London,  on  the  29th  of  November 
1661. 

WALTON,  IZAAK,  the  '  Father  of  Angling,'  was  born  at  Stafford, 
on  the  9th  of  August  1593.  The  register  of  baptisms  and  burials 
supplies  the  name  of  his  father,  one  Jervis  Walton,  who  appears  to 
have  been  of  the  rank  of  a  yeoman.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  this 
person,  except  that  ho  died  in  the  year  1596-97,  leaving  his  son  Izaak, 
it  is  supposed,  an  orphan. 

From  the  time  of  Walton's  birth  up  to  the  age  of  twenty  nothing  is 
known  of  him.  It  is  presumed  that  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  relation 
of  the  same  name  who  dwelt  in  Whiteehapel,  and  is  described  as  a 
f-cinpster,  or  hosier,  but  the  identity  of  trades  seems  to  be  the  sole 
ground  for  this  conjecture.  He  must  however  soon  after  the  age  of 
twenty  have  been  engaged  in  business  on  his  own  account;  for  iu  1624 
Sir  John  Hawkins  states,  on  the  authority  of  a  deed  in  his  possession, 
that  "  Walton  dwelt  on  the  north  side  of  Fleet  Street,  in  a  house  two 
doors  west  of  Chancery  Lane,  and  abutting  on  a  messuage  known  by 
the  sign  of  the  '  Harrow,'"  and  that  his  house  was  then  in  the  joint 
occupation  of  himself  and  a  hosier  called  John  Mason.  About  1623 
(a  year  before  the  date  of  this  deed)  Walton  states  that  he  first  began 
"a  happy  affinity"  with  the  family  of  his  first  wife,  Eachel  Floud,  a 
descendant  of  Archbishop  Cranmer.  He  was  married  to  this  lady  on 
the  27th  of  December  1626. 

It  was  doubtless  owing  to  this  marriage  that  Walton  first  became 
interested  about  Hooker,  the  author  of  the  'Laws  of  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,'  George  Cranmer,  his  wife's  uncle,  having  been  Hooker's  pupil. 
Cranmer  no  doubt  orally  communicated  the  materials  for  the  ad- 
mirable Life  of  Hooker  which  Walton  wrote  during  his  residence  with 
Dr.  Morley  in  1662  :  it  was  not  however  published  until  1665. 

We  owe  the  Life  of  Dr.  Donne  to  another  local  connection.  Walton's 
house  was  situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan  iu  the  West,  of  which 
Donne  was  vicar.  A  close  intimacy  ensued  between  them,  and  we 
find  Walton  attending,  with  other  friends,  on  Donne's  death-bed  in 
1631,  and  also  that  Walton  wrote  an  elegy  on  his  friend,  which  was 
printed  at  the  end  of  Donne's  poems  published  by  his  son  in  1633. 
This  elegy  seems  to  be  Walton's  first  avowed  literary  effort,  and  in  it 
he  speaks  of  Donne's  "powerful  preaching,"  and  calls  himself  his 
"  convert,"  which  gives  a  clue  to  the  intimacy  between  Walton  and 
Donne.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  requested  Walton  to  collect  materials  for 
a  life  of  Donne,  which  Sir  Henry  himself  had  thought  of  writing,  but 
his  death  in  1639  put  an  end  to  the  design.  Walton  however,  hearing 
that  Dr.  Donne's  sermons  were  to  be  published  without  a  prefatory 
life,  determined  on  writing  it  himself,  and  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Life,  published  with  the  Sermons  in  1640,  he  fully  explains  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  become  Donne's  biographer. 

Previous  to  this  publication  Walton  had  removed  into  Chancery- 
lane,  a  few  doors  from  Fleet-street,  where  his  wife  gave  birth  to  two 
sons,  both  of  whom  however  died.  In  August  1640,  soon  after  the 
birth  of  an  infant  daughter,  his  wife  also  died.  These  heavy  afflictions 
pe^m  to  have  had  a  great  effect  upon  Walton,  for  in  1644  he  left 
Chancei-y-lane,  and  up  to  the  year  1651  his  residence  is  wholly  un- 
certain; all  his  publications  during  this  period  were  two  commen- 
datory copies  of  verses,  and  an  address  to  Quarles's  '  Eclogues.'  About 
1647  he  married  Anne  Ken,  half-sister  of  the  non-conformist  bishop 
of  that  name.  In  1648  he  had  a  daughter  born,  and  in  1650  a  son, 
who  died  after  a  few  months.  Walton's  fourth  and  surviving  son, 
Isaac,  was  born  in  1651.  In  this  same  year  Walton  published  a 
collection  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  letters,  poems,  &c.,  under  the  title  of 
'  Reliquiae  Wottonianse,'  to  which  he  prefixed  the  Life  of  Wotton.  He 
is  also  believed  to  have  edited  '  The  Heroe  of  Lorengoe,'  a  translation 
from  the  Spanish  of  Gracian,  by  Sir  John  Skeffington,  which  appeared 
in  1 652,  and  to  which  is  prefixed  a  preface  signed  I.  W.,  which  bears  all 
the  marks  of  having  proceeded  from  Walton's  pen. 

Walton  had  by  his  marriage  connections  identified  himself  with 
the  Royalist  party,  aud  the  strongly  expressed  approval  of  Charles  L 
of  the  '  Life  of  Donne,'  combined  with  other  circumstances,  rendered 
him  very  zealous  in  a  difficult  and  dangerous  service  which  distin- 
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guished  this  period  of  his  life ;  the  '  Lesser  George  '  having  been  con- 
fided to  his  care  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  by  Charles  II.,  for  safe 
conveyance  to  London.  Ashmole  details  this  service  in  his  '  History 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,'  and  declares  that  Walton  was  "  well 
known,  and  as  well  beloved  of  all  good  men." 

In  1653  the  work  upon  which  his  fame  principally  rests  appeared — ■ 
'  The  Complete  Angler,  or  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation,'  a  work 
which,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  "whether  considered  as 
a  treatise  on  the  art  of  augling,  or  as  a  beautiful  pastoral,  abounding  in 
exquisite  descriptions  of  rural  scenery,  in  sentiments  of  the  purcat 
morality,  and  in  an  unaffected  love  of  the  Creator  and  his  works, 
has  long  been  ranked  among  the  most  popular  compositions  in  our 
language.''  In  1654  the  second  edition  of  the  '  Reliquiae '  and  in  1655 
the  second  of  the  '  Angler  '  appeared.  Between  this  period  and  1658 
all  trace  of  Walton  is  lost.  In  1658  Dr.  Donne's  Life  was  first  pub- 
lished as  a  separate  work.  At  the  Restoration,  two  years  afterwards, 
Walton  testi tied  his  joy  by  addressing  an 'Humble  Eclogue'  on  the 
subject  to  Alexander  Brome,  printed  with  that  writer's  poems,  aud 
published  in  1661. 

During  the  troubled  times  preceding  the  Restoration,  Walton  had 
become  intimate  with  Drs.  Morley  and  Sanderson,  who  were  now 
elevated  to  the  respective  sees  of  Worcester  and  Lincoln.  Another 
friend  of  Walton's,  Dr.  King,  was  also  reinstated  in  the  see  of  Chiches- 
ter. In  1662,  having  again  become  a  widower,  he  left  his  residence, 
which  appears  to  have  been  iu  Clerkenwell,  and  went  to  reside  with 
Dr.  Morley,  who  was  just  then  made  Bishop  of  Winchester.  At  this 
time  also  he  took  the  lease  of  a  house  in  Paternoster-row,  called  tho 
Cross  Keys,  which  was  burned  down  in  the  great  fire. 

In  1670  the  'Life  of  George  Herbert'  was  published,  for  the  mate- 
rials of  which  he  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Henchman,  Bishop  of  London. 
A  collected  edition  of  the  '  Lives'  also  appeared  at  this  time. 

In  1673  Walton  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  his  daughter  Anne 
married  to  Dr.  William  Hawkins,  a  prebendary  of  Winchester 
Cathedral.  Walton's  son  is  supposed  to  have  been  educated  by  hia 
maternal  uncle,  Thomas  Ken,  also  a  prebendary  of  the  same  cathedral, 
for  in  1675  we  find  them  travelling  abroad  together,  a  tour  on  the 
Continent  forming  a  regular  part  of  the  education  of  those  days. 
Young  Walton  was  soon  after  admitted  at  Christchurch,  Oxford.  In 
1676  Charles  Cotton,  Walton's  well-known  coadjutor  in  the  later 
editions  of  the  '  Complete  Angler '  (Cotton  contributing  a  treatise  on 
fly-fishing  to  that  work),  comes  into  notice.  [Cotton,  Charles.]  He 
built  the  fishing-house  on  the  banks  of  the  Dove,  near  his  own  house, 
Beresford  Hall,  and  there  Walton's  old  age  found  the  ease  and  retire- 
ment which  he  so  well  deserved.  In  the  year  1678  his  last  literary 
efforts  appeared ;  the  Life  of  his  friend  Bishop  Sanderson,  and  an 
introduction  to  a  poem  by  John  Chalkhill,  entitled  'Thealma  and 
Clearchus,'  concerning  which  strange  mistakes  have  been  made.  Many 
persons  attributed  it  to  Walton  himself,  but  Sir  Harris  rsicolas  has 
proved  that  the  family  of  Walton's  second  wife  intermarried  with  a 
family  of  this  name,  and  through  them  the  poem  came  into  Walton's 
hands.  An  anonymous  tract,  printed  in  1680,  entitled  'Love  and 
Truth,'  is  attributed  toAValton,  but  upon  slender  authority.  AValton 
died  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  during  a  severe  frost,  on  the  15th 
of  December  1683,  and  lies  buried  in  Winchester  Cathedral. 

Walton's  son  became  a  canon  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  is  paid  to 
have  contributed  laigely  to  Walker's  'Sufferings  of  the  Cltrgy,'  and 
to  have  most  hospitably  received  Bishop  Ken  when  deprived  of  his 
bishopric.  He  died  December  29,  1719,  aud  Anne  Walton  in  1715. 
There  are  no  descendants  of  the  name  of  Walton  living.  A  good 
portrait  of  '  Old  Izaak,'  by  Houseman,  was  bequeathed  by  a  descendant 
to  the  National  Gallery. 

There  are  many  editions  of  the  'Complete  Angler,'  from  that  of 
1653  to  the  present  time.  That  of  1833  is  a  splendid  work  iu  two 
quarto  volumes,  edited  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  who  has  written  the  first 
good  Life  of  Walton.  There  was  also  an  edition  of  all  Walton's  works 
by  Major,  in  1823.  Dr.  Zouch  wrote  a  poor  Life  of  Walton,  prefixed 
to  an  edition  of  his  '  Lives.' 

WALWORTH,  SIR  W.    [Richard  II.] 

WANLEY,  REV.  NATHANIEL,  is  the  author  or  compiler  of  a 
work  which  first  appeared  in  a  folio  volume  in  1678,  and  has  been 
often  reprinted  in  various  forms,  entitled  '  Wonders  of  the  Little 
World.'  The  little  world  is  the  microcosm,  man,  and  the  work  con- 
sists of  a  large  collection  of  remarkable  stories  illustrative  of  human 
nature.  They  are  selected  however  with  no  judgment  :  incredibilities 
and  exploded  fictions  are  as  welcome  to  the  omnivorous  collector  as 
the  best  established  facts  ;  and  the  book  in  truth  is  of  little  or  no 
value.  Wanley  was  born  at  Leicester  in  1633,  studied  at  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1653,  that  of  M.A.  in  1657; 
seems  then  to  have  been  appointed  minister  at  Beeby  in  Leicester- 
shire, which  he  was  when  he  published  at  London,  in  1658,  a  tract 
entitled  '  Vox  Dei,  or  the  Great  Duty  of  Self-lieflection  upon  a  Man's 
own  Ways ; '  afterwards  became  vicar  of  Trinity  Church  in  Coventry, 
and  died  in  1680. 

WANLEY,  HUMPHREY,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Wanley,  and  was  born  at  Coventry,  21st  of  March  1672.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  first  intended  for  a  limner,  and  afterwards  to  have  been  put 
to  some  trade;  but  he  had  been  early  smitten  with  a  taste  for  the 
study  of  old  books  and  other  antiquities ;  and  besides,  he  had 
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evidently  a  constitutional  dislike  or  incapacity  for  any  sort  of  regular 
occupation.  Having  however  acquired  a  great  skill  in  old  handwriting 
(in  the  cultivation  of  which  he  may  have  been  assisted  by  what  he  had 
learned  of  the  art  of  limning),  this  accomplishment  recommended  him 
to  the  notice  of  Dr.  William  Lloyd,  then  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry  (afterwards  of  Worcester),  and  that  prelate  sent  him  to 
Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.  He  proved  of  great  service  to  Dr.  Mill,  the 
principal,  by  the  aBsistanco  he  gave  him  in  making  his  collation  of  the 
various  readings  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  (published  in  1707). 
After  this  he  was  taken  into  tho  servico  of  Dr.  Charlett,  master  of 
University  College,  who  kept  him  at  his  own  lodgings,  and  seems  to 
have  employed  him  in  transcribing,  compiling,  abridging,  and  other 
Buch  work.  Charlett  also  got  him  appointed  0110  of  the  under-keepers 
of  the  Bodleian  Library  ;  and  he  took  a  principal  part  in  drawing  up 
the  Indexes  to  the  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts,  the  Latin  preface  to 
which  is  of  his  composition.  He  then  left  Oxford,  and  removing  to 
London,  became  secretary  to  the  Society  for  rromotiug  Christian 
Knowledge.  His  next  employment  was  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Ilickes, 
the  eminent  Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  for  whom  he  travelled  over  the 
kingdom  in  search  of  manuscripts  in  that  language,  and  drew  up  in 
English  the  descriptive  catalogue  of  those  contained  iu  the  public  and 
private  libraries  aud  other  depositories  visited  by  him,  which,  after  it 
had  been  translated  into  Latin  by  another  hand,  was  printed  in 
Hickee'a  'Thesaurus  Linguarum  Veterum  Septentrionalium,'  3  ton)., 
folio,  Oxon.,  1705,  and  forms  the  third  volumo  of  that  great  work. 
This  is  Wanley's  principal  performance ;  aud  it  is  admitted  to  be  done, 
all  circumstances  considered,  with  diligence,  care,  and  competent 
learning.  His  last  employment  was  ns  librarian  to  Harley,  earl  of 
Oxford,  the  founder  of  the  famous  Harleian  collection  of  printed  books 
and  manuscripts,  aud  to  his  son,  the  second  earl,  both  of  whom  were 
highly  satisfied  with  his  services  in  that  capacity.  He  compiled  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts,  which  was  first  printed  iu  1762,  as  far 
as  to  No.  2-107.  Among  the  Lausdowno  manuscripts,  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  a  very  curious  Diary,  kept  by  Wanley,  from  March  1715, 
till  within  a  fortnight  of  his  death,  mostly  of  proceedings  connected 
with  the  Harleian  library.  Several  extracts  from  it  are  printed  iu 
Nichols's  '  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.'  The  only 
separate  work  published  by  Wanley  is  a  translation  (from  the  French) 
of  Ostervald's  'Grounds  and  Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion,' 
wbi'  h  appeared  at  London  in  an  8vo  volume,  in  1704. 

Wanley  was  twice  married  ;  first  to  a  widow  with  several  children  ; 
the  second  time,  only  a  fortnight  before  his  death,  to  a  very  young 
woman.  He  was  carried  off  by  dropsy,  6th  July  1726,  when  it  was 
found  that  he  had  left  all  he  had,  which  amounted  to  something  con- 
siderable, to  his  widow. 

There  are  many  letters  relating  to  Wanley,  principally  from  his  con- 
temporary and  fellow  antiquarian  Hearne,  in  the  '  Letters  of  eminent 
Persons  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  froniMSS.  in  tho 
Bodleian,'  published  (by  Dr.  Bliss)  in  3  vols.  8vo,  in  1813.  Aud  there 
are  several  of  Wanley's  own  letters  in  the  volume  lately  printed  for 
the  Can. den  Society,  entitled  '  Original  Letters  of  eminent  Literary 
Men  of  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  with 
Notes  and  Illustrations  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  F.E.S.,'  &c,  4to, 
1813. 

WANSLEBEN,  JOHANN  MICHAEL,  son  of  a  Lutheran  clergy- 
man, was  born  at  Erfurt  in  1035.  After  studying  philosophy  and 
theology  at  Kdnigsberg,  he  was  sucefssively  private  tutor,  soldier,  and 
vagabond ;  at  last  he  attached  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
Ethiopic,  to  Ludolf,  at  whose  request  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
Loudon.  The  object  of  this  excursion  was  to  superintend  the  printing 
of  Ludolf's  '  Lexicon  Ethiopicum,'  which  was  published  at  Loudon  in 
1001.  Wansleben  was  also  employed  during  his  residence  in  England 
by  Edmund  Castell,  as  an  assistant  in  compiling  his  '  Lexicon  Hepta- 
glotton.' 

Wausleben,  on  his  return  to  Erfurt,  was  sent  by  Duke  Ernst  of 
Gotba,  at  Ludolf's  suggestion,  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the 
Christians  in  Egypt  and  Abyssinia.  He  performed  the  Egyptian  part 
of  the  undertaking,  but  returned  to  Europe  without  attempting  to 
penetrate  into  Abyssinia.  He  lauded  at  Leghorn  in  February  1665, 
aud  proceeded  to  Home,  where  he  declared  himself  a  convert  to  the 
Itomish  Church,  and  soon  after  entered  the  Dominican  order.  In 
1670  he  visited  Paris,  aud  was  sent  to  Egypt  by  Colbert,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  information  respecting  the  state  of  the  country  and 
purchasing  manuscripts.  He  landed  at  Damietta  in  March  1071,  aud 
left  Cairo  for  Constantinople  in  September  1673.  He  visited  in  suc- 
cession the  Coptic  convents  of  the  Delta,  the  Faium,  the  deserts  of 
St.  Macarius  and  St.  Anthony,  in  search  of  manuscripts,  aud  ascended 
the  Nile  as  far  as  Esneh.  He  made  several  excursions  from  Constan- 
tinople into  Asia  Minor,  and  was  preparing  to  return  to  Egypt  when 
he  was  recalled  to  France.  He  reached  Paris  in  April  1676;  but 
instead  of  obtaining  the  objects  of  his  ambition,  a  bishopric  or  pro- 
fessorship of  Oriental  languages,  he  was  called  to  account  for  the 
moneys  entrusted  to  his  disposal,  and  disgraced  for  misapplying  them. 
After  soliciting  in  vain  a  grant  of  public  money  to  enable  him  to  print  : 
the  Ethiopic  works  he  had  collected,  his  necessitiss  obliged  him  to 
accept,  in  1673,  the  office  of  vicar  in  a  village  near  Fontainebleau, 
where  he  died,  on  the  12th  of  Juuc  1679. 

Ludolf,  in  the  preface  to  his  commentary  on  the  '  Hi-tory  of  [ 


Ethiopia,'  speaks  slightingly  of  Wansleben,  but  bin  opinion  may  have 
been  biassed  by  tho  conduct  of  his  former  scholar;  ho  urn  t  hart 
entertained  some  r<  apect  for  Wanslebcu'a  acquirements  when  he  sent 
him  to  London  to  carry  hit  Ethiopic  f.rammar  and  Lexicon  through 
the  press.  The  published  worki  of  Wanalebtn  are — 1,  '  Index  Latiuua 
in  Jobi  Ludolfi  Lexicon  /Ethiopico-Latimim  j  Appendil  .E'.hiopico- 
Latina,  Liturgia  S.  Dio-cori,  Patriarchae  Alexaudrini,  /Ethiop.  et  La'..,' 
4to,  Loudini,  1661  ;  2,  '  Couapectus  Opcru  n  /Ethiopicorum  quae  i  1 
excudendum  parata  habebat  Wunalobiux,'  4to,  Pari*.  1671;  3,  '  R  li 
ziono  dello  stato  presente  dell'  Egitto,'  12mo,  Paiia,  1671 ;  4,  'Nouvelle 
Relation,  eu  forme  de  Journal,  d  un  Voyage  fait  en  Egypto  en  1672  et 
1673,'  Paris,  1677.  This  edition  enters  much  more  into  detail  than 
the  Italian  version  :  an  English  translation  from  the  French  was  pub- 
lished at  Loudon  in  1678.  5,  '  Histoire  de  I'Eglise  i'Al  vmdrie  fondle 
par  St.  Marc,  que  nous  appelons  cclle  des  Jacobitei  Cmtes  'i  Egypt", 
dcrite  au  Cairo  mome  en  1072  et  1673,'  12rno,  Paria,  1677.  This  work 
professes  to  be  a  compilation  from  Coptic  writers.  B-ri  lt-a  theae,  a 
manuscript  account  of  Wanslehen's  first  expedition  to  Egypt  was 
transmitted  to  Gotha.  Possibly  the  pamphlet  publUhed  in  London  in 
1679.  entitled  'A  Brief  Account  of  the  Rebellious  and  Bloodshed 
occ  isioned  by  the  anti  Christian  practices  of  the  Jesuits  and  other 
Popish  Emissaries  iu  the  Empire  of  -Ethiopia  :  collect  d  out  of  a 
manuscript  history  written  iu  Latin,  by  J.  Michael  Wausleben,  a 
learned  Papist,'  may  have  been  compiled  from  his  narrative.  A  manu- 
script entitled  '  Diarium  conscriptum  a  .1.  M.  Wanslebio,  Sommerdano 
Thuring,  ab  anno  1654,'  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  tho  Ducal  Library 
at  Weimar. 

(Biographic  Universelle ;  Jocher,  AUgcmeines  OeUhrtetlrLu  icon  ; 
Prefaces  to  Castell's  Lexicon  Ilcptaglotton,  and  Ludolf's  second  edition 
of  his  sEthiopic  Grammar  and  Lexicon;  Nouvelle  lidalion  d'un  Voyage 
fait  en  Egypte,  Paris,  1698.) 

WARBKCK,  PEltKIN.    [Henry  VII.] 

WARBURTON,  ELIOT  BARTHOLOMEW  GEORGE,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Major  G.  Warburtou,  of  Aughrim,  county  Oalway,  Inspector- 
General  of  Constabulary  in  Ireland,  was  born  in  1810  :  he  represented 
a  branch  of  an  old  Cheshire  family.  He  received  his  early  education 
at  home  and  under  the  care  of  a  tutor ;  then  entered  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  but  after  his  second  term  he  migrated  to  Trinity,  where, 
he  took  his  degree.  He  was  subsequently  called  to  the  bar,  but  soon 
ceased  to  practise,  and  turned  hi3  attention  to  the  care  aud  improve- 
ment of  bis  Irish  estates.  He  first  became  kuown  to  the  world  as 
an  author  by  his  captivating  work  on  the  East  aud  Eastern  Travel, 
entitled  the  '  Crescent  and  the  Cross,'  which  was  first  published  in 
1845.  This  work  at  once  acquired  unusual  popularity,  and  is  now  (1j57) 
in  the  13th  edition.  It  was  followed  in  1849  by  his  '  Prince  Rupert 
aud  the  Cavaliers,'  a  brilliaut  history  and  vindication  of  the  gallant 
prince,  who  so  chivalrously  distinguished  himself  in  the  civil  war 
under  Charles  I.  He  next  published  'Reginald  Hastings,' a  romance 
referring  to  and  illustrative  of  the  same  period.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
edited  the  '  Memoirs  of  Horace  Walpole  and  his  contemporaries.' 
His  last  work,  which  was  published  after  his  death,  is  entitled  'Darien, 
or  the  Merchant  Prince;'  it  is  a  tale  founded  on  the  colony  established 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  by  a  Scottish  adventurer  named 
Paterson,  on  that  portion  of  the  northern  coast  of  South  America 
which  abuts  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  is  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Darien.  Mr.  Eliot  Warburtou  married  a  daughter  of  the  late 
E.  Grove,  Esq.,  of  Shenstoue  Park,  Staffordshire,  and  niece  of  Sir 
E.  Cradock  Hartopp,  Bart.,  by  whom  he  left  issue,  two  sons.  He 
was  lost  in  the  ill-fated  ship  Amazon,  which  was  burnt  off  the  Land's 
End,  January  4,  1S52. 

WARBUKTON,  WILLIAM,  a  very  distinguished  English  prelate, 
wa3  born  on  the  24th  of  December  169S,  at  Newark,  and  was  the 
elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Mr.  George  Warburtou,  an  attorney  of  that 
place,  who  held  the  office  of  town-clerk,  and  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Mr.  William  Hobman,  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  borough.  The 
family  was  originally  from  the  county  of  Chester.  Warburton's  grand- 
father, also  au  attorney,  who  had  takeu  the  royalist  side  in  the  civil 
war,  was  tho  first  of  them  that  settled  iu  Newark. 

Warburtou  lost  his  father  when  he  was  only  eight  years  old ;  so 
that  the  care  of  his  education  fell  upon  his  mother,  who  was  left  with 
the  charge  of  three  daughters  besides  her  two  sons,  and  who  survived 
her  husband  many  years.  Being  designed  for  the  profession  of  his 
father  and  grandfather,  he  received  the  usual  grammar  education,  first 
at  the  school  of  Okeham  iu  Rutlandshire,  under  Mr.  Wright,  who 
afterwards  became  vicar  of  Cambden  iu  Gloucestershire,  then  at  that 
of  his  native  town,  which  was  taught  by  a  cousin  of  his  own  of  the 
same  name.  On  leaving  school,  in  1715,  he  was  placed  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Kirke,  an  attorney,  at  East  Markham  in  Nottinghamshire,  with 
whom  he  continued  till  April  1719,  when  he  set  up  in  busiuess  for 
himself  at  Newark.  But  a  love  of  reading  and  study  had  early  taken 
possession  of  him  :  his  professional  success,  probably  impeded  by 
these  tastes,  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  considerable;  and  at  length, 
having  made  up  his  miud  to  enter  the  church,  he  received  deacon's 
orders  from  Dawes,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  1723. 

He  now  also  published  his  first  literary  performance,  a  12mo  volume 
of  1  Miscellaneous  Translations,  in  prose  and  verse,  from  Roman  Poets, 
Orators,  aud  Historians.'  In  1726  he  received  priest's  orders  from 
Gibson,  bishop  of  London,  and  by  the  interest  of  Sir  Robert  Sutton, 
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to  whom  be  had  dedicated  his  book,  was  instituted  to  his  first  prefer- 
ment, the  small  vicarage  of  Gryesly  in  his  native  county.  It  was  in 
the  end  of  this  same  year  also  that  he  came  to  London,  and  formed 
v? hat  we  may  call  his  first  literary  connexion,  which  was  with  Theo- 
bald, Concaueu,  and  others,  then  chiefly  held  together  and  banded  into 
a  sort  of  confederacy  by  their  common  hostility  to  Pope,  under  the 
scourge  of  whose  satire  they  had  most  of  them  smarted.  Warburton 
entered  into  all  the  animosities  of  his  associates,  and  in  particular  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  indite  an  epistle  to  Concanen,  dated  January 
2nd,  1726  (that  is,  1727),  in  which  he  said  that  Dryden  borrowed  for 
waut  of  leisure,  and  Pope  for  want  of  genius,  and  which,  much  to  his 
aunoyauce,  was  published  long  afterwards,  in  1766,  by  Akenside  the 
pout,  whom  ho  had  offended,  from  the  original,  discovered  in  1750  by 
Dr.  (Javin  Knight  of  the  British  Museum,  in  fitting  up  a  house  in 
Crane-court,  Fleet-street,  where  it  is  supposed  Concanen  had  lodged. 
(See  Akensiiie's  'Ode  to  Thomas  Edwards,  Esq.,'  and  Bucke's  '  Life  of 
Akenside,'  pp.  149-171.)  Warburtoii's  connexion  with  Theobald  at 
this  time  also  led  him  to  furnish  some  notes  to  that  gentleman's 
edition  of  Shakspere,  which  appeared  in  1733. 

In  1727  Warburton  publishod,  in  12mo,  his  'Critical  and  Philoso- 
phical Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Prodigies  and  Miracles ;'  and  the 
name  year  his  only  contribution  to  the  literature  of  his  original  pro- 
fession, a  treatise  entitled  '  The  Legal  Judicature  in  Chancery  stated.' 
The  latter  work  appeared  anonymously,  and  isstatt  d  to  have  beeu  under- 
taken at  the  |  articular  request  of  Samuel  Burroughs,  Esq.,  afterwards 
a  master  in  chancery,  who  put  the  materials  into  Warburtoii's  hands. 
In  Reed's'  Law  Catalogue,'  London,  1809.it  is  described  as  "said  to  be 
written  by  Master  Spicer,  but  generally  ascribed  to  Lord  King." 

In  April  1723,  Warburton,  by  the  interest  of  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  was 
placed  in  the  king's  list  of  masters  of  arts  for  creation  at  Cambridge,  on 
his  majesty's  visit  to  the  university  ;  and  in  June  the  same  year  he  was 
presented  by  the  same  friend  and  patron  to  the  rectory  of  Burnt  or 
Brant  Broughton,  near  Newark.  His  next  publication  of  any  iin-  [ 
portance,  and  the  first  which  made  him  generally  known,  did  not 
appear  till  1736 —  his  famous  treatise  entitled  '  The  Alliance  between 
Church  and  State ;  or,  the  Necessity  aud  Equity  of  an  Established 
Religion  and  a  Test  Law  demonstrated  from  the  E-sence  and  End  of  | 
Civil  Society,  upon  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Nature 
and  Nations.'  This  work  equally  startled  and  offended  one  party  by 
its  conclusions  aud  their  opponents  by  its  mode  of  arriving  at  them; 
but  it  has  come,  wc  believe,  to  be  very  generally  accepted  by  mod-rate 
churchmen  as  the  soundest  vindication  of  national  religious  establish- 
ments. It  was  described  by  Bishop  Horsley,  half  a  century  after  its 
appearance,  as  "one  of  the  finest  specimens  that  are  to  be  found, 
perhaps,  in  any  language,  of  scientific  reasoning  applied  to  a  political 
subject." 

In  January  of  the  following  year  1738,  Warburton  publi-hed  the 
first  volume,  containing   the  first  three  books,  of  his  great  work, 
'  The  Diviue  Legation  of  Moses  demonstrated  on  the  Principles  of  i 
a  Religious  Deist,  from  the  Omission  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
State  of  Rewards  aud  Punishments  in  the  Jewish  Dispensation.'  It 
immediately,  as  was  to  be  expected,  raised  a  storm  of  controversy,  I 
which  lasted  for  many  years,  and  in  the  course  of  which  the  author 
had  to  defend  himself  against  Drs.  Stebbing,  Sykes,  Pococke,  R.  Grey,  | 
Middleton,  and  other  a-sailants,  in  some  respects  agreeing  as  little 
among  themselves  as  with  the  common  object  of  their  attacks.  War- 
burton treated  them  all,  Middleton  alone  excepted,  much  as  a  school- 
master might  treat  so  many  of  his  pupils  who  should  have  ventured 
to  enter  into  a  dispute  with  him  or  to  clamour  against  his  authority. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  '  Divine  Legation '  is,  that  so  important  a 
doctrine  as  that  of  a  future  state,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
natural  cement  and  bond  of  human  society,  could  not  possibly  have 
been  dispensed  with  in  any  scheme  of  mere  human  legislation,  and 
that  hence  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  in  which  according  to  Warburtou's 
view,  it  is  omitted,  must  have  come  from  heaven,  and  must  also  have 
been  maintained  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  a  divine  or  miraculous 
iuflueuce.  Whatever  other  merit  it  had,  or  had  not,  this  view  was  at 
least  undeniably  a  new  one  ;  and  it  was  developed  by  its  author  with 
an  ingenuity,  a  fulness  and  variety  of  learning,  and  an  unflagging 
animation,  such  as  certainly  never  had  been  combined  before,  and 
perhaps  have  not  beeu  exhibited  together  since,  in  any  English  theo- 
logical work.  But  in  truth  mere  theological  discussion  forms  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  book;  the  author  is  continually  making  excur- 
sions from  the  straight  path  of  his  argument,  and  in  this  way  the 
reader  is  conducted,  in  the  course  of  their  journey  together,  over  some 
of  the  most  interesting  fields  of  literature  and  philosophy. 

A  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  the  'Divine  Legation'  was 
called  for  before  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  it  first  came  out.  The 
second  volume,  containing  the  fourth,  fifth,  aud  sixth  books  appeared 
in  1741.  The  first  volume,  enlarged  and  divided  into  two  volumes, 
was  published  for  the  fourth  time  in  1755;  and  a  new  edition  of  the 
second,  similarly  extended,  appeared  in  1753.  In  a  third  edition, 
■which  appeared  in  1765,  this  second  part  of  the  wprk  was  extended 
to  three  volumes  ;  so  that  the  whole  now  consisted  of  five  volumes. 

Meanwhile  the  author  had  also  beeu  engaged  in  a  variety  of  other 
labours,  and  had  moreover  improved  his  fortunes  in  more  ways  than 
one.  _  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  his  first  volume,  in  1738,  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.    The  following  year  six 


letters  which  he  published  in  'The  Works  of  the  Learned,'  in  defence 
of  the  orthodoxy  of  Pope's  '  Essay  on  Man,'  against  the  attacks  of 
M.  do  Crousaz,  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Pope,  who 
proved,  for  the  few  years  that  he  lived  after  this,  the  steady  and 
zealous  friend  of  his  voluntary  champion.  A  seventh  letter,  "  by  the 
author  of  the  '  Divine  Legation,' "  completed  the  vindication  of  the 
poem,  in  June  1740  ;  aud  when  Pope  died,  in  May  1744,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  left  Warburton  half  his  library,  with  the  property  of  all 
such  of  his  works  already  priuted  as  he  had  not  otherwise  dispose  1  of, 
and  all  the  profits  which  should  arise  from  any  edition  to  be  printed 
after  his  death.  In  1749,  upon  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  the  preface  to 
his  '  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King,'  having  charged  his  late  friend  Pope  with 
having  clandestinely  printed  an  edition  of  that  work  some  years 
before  without  his,  the  author's,  leave  or  knowledge,  Warburton  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  writer  of  'A  Letter'  addressed  to  Boling- 
broke, which  immediately  appeared  in  vindication  of  the  deceased  poet, 
and  which  Bolingbroke  soon  afterwards  replied  to  in  what  he  called 
'  A  Familiar  Epistle  to  the  most  Impudent  Man  living.'  Warburton 
and  Bolingbroke  had  once  been  introduced  to  each  other  by  Pope,  but 
parted  with  feelings  of  mutual  disgust;  and  it  is  probable  that  Pope's 
intimacy  with  Warburton  in  his  last  days  contributed  to  alienate  him 
from  his  older  friend. 

Cue  of  the  most  important  services  which  Warburton  owed  to 
Pope,  was  his  introduction  to  the  house  of  Ralph  Allen,  E-q.,of  Prior 
Park,  near  Bath.  This  led  to  his  marriage,  in  September  1745,  with 
Allen's  niece,  Miss  Gertrude  Tucker,  in  whose  right,  on  Allen's  death, 
in  1764,  he  became  proprietor  of  Prior  Park. 

Sundry  single  sermons  which  he  published  from  time  to  time  must 
be  passed  over  without  notice.  It  may  be  mentioned  however  as 
illustrating  the  versatility  of  his  powers,  that  one  of  his  productions 
in  1742  was  a  'Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  Books  of  Chivalry,' 
which  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  Preface  to  Jarvis's  translation  of 
'  Don  Quixote,'  and  which  Pope  soon  after  told  him  he  had  imme- 
diately recoguised  to  be  his,  exclaiming,  before  he  had  got  over  two  para- 
graphs of  it,  "  Aut  Erasmus,  aut  Diabolus."  The  same  year  he  pub- 
lished 'A  Critical  and  Philo-ophical  Commentary  on  Mr.  Pope's  Essay 
on  Man.'  He  also  persuaded  Pope  t>  substitute  Colley  Cibber  for 
Theobald  as  the  hero  of  the  '  Dunciad,'  and  to  complete  that  poem  by 
the  addition  of  a  fourth  book. 

In  April  1746,  Warburton,  whose  literary  reputation  was  now  very 
great,  was  unanimously  elected  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Besides 
many  controversial  tracts  and  other  minor  pieces,  the  following  eight 
or  nine  years  produced  his  edition  of  Shakspere,  Loud.,  in  8  vols.  6vo, 
1747  (a  performance  which  did  him  little  credit);  his  'Julian,  or  a 
Discourse  concerning  the  Earthquake  and  Fiery  Eruption  which 
defeated  the  Emperor  s  Attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,' 
8vo,  1750  (a  treatise  of  remarkable  ability,  occasioned  by  Middletons 
'  Enquiry  concerning  the  Miraculous  Powers') ;  his  edition  of  Pope's 
Works,  with  Notes,  in  9  vols.  8vo,  1751  ;  two  volumes  of  Sermons 
preached  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Principles  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  occasionally  opened  and  explained,'  8vo, 
1753  and  1754;  and' A  View  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Philosophy,  in  Four 
Letters  to  a  Friend,'  published,  in  two  parts,  in  1754  and  1755. 

In  September,  1754,  Warburton  was  appointed  one  of  his  majesty's 
chaplains  in  ordinary  ;  and  the  next  year  he  was  presented  to  one  of 
the  rich  prebends  of  Durham.  About  the  same  time  the  degree  of 
D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Archbishop  Herring.  In  October 
1757,  he  was  admitted  to  the  deanery  of  Bristol ;  and  in  the  end  of  the 
year  1759  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

Hi3  principal  literary  productions  after  this  date  were  a  little  work 
agaiust  Methodism,  in  2  vols.  12mo,  entitled  'The  Doctrine  of  Grace, 
or  the  Office  and  Operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  vindicated  from  the 
Insults  of  Infidelity  and  the  abuses  of  Fanaticism,'  1762;  several 
tracts  published  in  the  course  of  a  controversy  in  which  he  became 
involved  with  Dr.  Lowth  in  consequence  of  some  reflections  he  had 
made  on  the  character  of  Lowth's  father  in  the  1765  edition  of  the 
second  part  of  his  'Divine  Legation;'  and  a  third  volume  of  Sermons 
in  1767.  His  last  publication  was 'A  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Law- 
rence Jewry,  on  Thursday,  April  30th  1 767,  before  his  Royal  Highness 
Edward  Duke  of  York,  president,  and  the  governors  of  the  London 
Hospital,'  4to,  1767.  Not  long  after  this  his  energetic  and  fervent 
faculties  began  gradually  to  lose  their  tone,  till  he  sank  at  last  into  a 
state  of  intellectual  Blumber  or  torpor;  not  however,  it  is  said,  un- 
relieved by  occasional  though  rare  and  brief  returns  of  his  former 
cheerfulness  and  even  mental  vigour.  His  death  took  place  on  the 
7th  of  June  1779,  not  long  after  the  death  of  his  ouly  son,  who  was 
carried  off  by  consumption  in  early  manhood.  He  left  no  other  child, 
aud  his  widow,  in  1781,  married  the  Rev.  John  Stafford  Smith,  who 
had  been  her  first  husband's  chaplain,  and  who  thus  became  owner  of 
Prior  Park. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Bishop  Warburton  was  pub- 
lished in  1788,  by  his  friend  Bishop  Hurd,  in  7  vols.  4to,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Mrs.  Smith;  and  in  1794  Hurd  added  what  he  called  'A 
Discourse,  by  way  of  general  Preface'  to  this  edition,  'containing 
some  Account  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Character  of  the  Author.' 
Meanwhile  the  late  Dr.  Parr,  with  no  friendly  purpose,  had  supplied 
the  deficiencies  of  Hurd's  collection  by  the  publication,  in  1789,  of  an 
8vo  volume  of  'Tracts,  by  Warburton,  and  a  AVarburtoniau  (Hud 
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himself),  not  admitted  in  their  works.'  An  8vo  volume  of  '  Letters 
from  WarburtOD  to  one  of  his  Friends'  (Ilurd),  appeared  in  ISO!*;  and 
in  1811  another  8vo  volume  was  published  by  Mr  Kilvert,  entitled 
•Literary  Remain!  of  Bishop  Warbur ton/  But  many  letters  of  War- 
burton's,  anil  also  anecdotes  of  Lis  life,  which  have  not  been  collected, 
are  to  be  found  scattered  over  various  publications.  A  portion  of  his 
correspondence  which  is  not  much  known  is  coutained  in  the  '  Account 
of  the  Lite  and  Writings  of  John  Erskine,  D.D.,  late  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  Edinburgh,'  by  Sir  Henry  Monerieff  Welwood,  Bart.,  D.D., 
Edinb.,  8vo,  1818.  pp.  42-64  and  1(31-186. 

MVAKD,  EDWARD  MATTHEW,  B.A.,  was  born  in  Pimlico, 
Loudon,  in  1810.  His  early  inclination  for  art  was  carefully  fostered 
by  his  parents.  In  1836  he  entered  the  Hoyal  Academy  as  a  student, 
under  the  auspices  of  Wilkie  and  Chantrey.  In  the  same  year  he 
exhibited  his  first  picture,  'Mr.  0.  Smith  as  Don  Quixote,'  at  the 
Gallery  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists.  In  1830  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  threo  years,  and  on  his  way  home  inado  a  brief 
stay  at  Munich,  in  order  to  study  fresco-paintiug  under  Cornelius.  At 
Rome  in  1838  he  gained  a  silver  medal  given  by  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke,  for  a  picture  of  'CimablM  and  Uiotto,'  which  was  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  on  his  return  to  England  in  183!).  The  next 
year  he  sent  a  'King  Lear'  to  the  Academy  exhibition;  in  1841, 
'  Tb.orwald.seu  in  his  Study  at  Rome,' aud  '  Cornet  Joyce  seizes  the 
King  at  Hulmby,  June  3,  1047;'  and  in  1842,  'Queen  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  Edward  IV.,  delivering  the  young  Duke  of  York  iuto  the 
hands  of  Bourehier,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Rotheram,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  at  the  Sanctuary  at  Westminster.'  But  his  abilities 
had  as  yet  scarcely  obtained  recognition;  and  in  1843  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  a  more  direct  competition  :  'Boadicea,'  a  cartoon  of  heroic 
size,  which  he  sent  to  the  cartoon  competition  at  Westmiuster  Hall, 
gaining  neither  prize  nor  praise.  He  found  however  where  his  strength 
lay.  A  picture  of  'Dr.  Johnson  perusing  the  manuscript  of  the 
"  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"'  which  appeared  at  the  Academy  in  the  same 
year,  caught  alike  the  eye  of  the  critic  and  of  the  public.  The  painter 
had  told  iu  a  plain,  lively  way  an  excellent  and  characteristic  story  of 
two  of  our  best-known  literary  men,  and  its  skilful  treatment  secured 
the  suffrage  of  those  whom  the  subject  had  attracted.  He  followed  it 
up  the  next  year  by  a  '  Scene  from  the  early  life  of  Goldsmith,'  and 
'La  Fleur's  departure  from  Montreuil.'  In  1845  appeared  another 
capital  picture— a  '  Scene  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  Ante-room  in  1748.' 
'  The  Disgrace  of  Lord  Clarendon,'  which  was  exhibited  in  1846,  was 
of  a  more  elaborate  character,  and  altogether  of  a  higher  order  of 
merit.  Among  later  contributions  to  the  Exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Academy  have  been  '  The  South  Sea  Bubble,  a  scene  in  Change 
All-y'  —  a  picture  displaying  alike  observation,  humour,  and  deep 
feeling — in  1847  ;  in  1848,  '  Highgate  Fields  during  the  great  fire  of 
Loudon  in  1600,'  and  an  'Interview  between  Charles  II.  and  Nell 
Gwynne,as  witnessed  by  Evelyn;'  'Benjamin  West's  first  effort  in  Art,' 
and  '  Daniel  Defoe  aDd  the  manuscript  of  Robinson  Crusoe,'  iu  184'J  ; 
'James  II.  in  his  palace  at  Whitehall  receiving  news  of  the  lauding  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,'  and  '  Izaak  Walton  angling,'  in  1850  ;  in  1851, 
'  The  Novel  Reader,'  '  John  Gilpin  delayed  by  his  customers,'  and 
'The  Royal  Family  of  France  iu  the  prison  of  the  Temple,' — which 
exhibited,  like  all  these  French  pictures,  a  depth  of  pathos  hardly  to  be 
found  iu  any  other  of  his  works,  '  The  Last  Sleep  of  Argy le '  excepted ; ' 
'  Charlotte  Corday  going  to  Execution,'  in  1852;  'The  Executioner 
tying  Wishart's  book  round  the  neck  of  Montrose,'  and  '  Josephine 
signing  the  act  of  her  Divorce,'  in  1S53  ;  '  The  Last  Sleep  of  Argyle 
before  his  Execution,'  in  1854;  'The  Last  Parting  between  Marie 
Antoinette  and  her  Son,'  and  '  Byron's  early  love,'  in  1856. 

Mr.  Ward  had  competed  unsuccessfully  for  one  of  the  prizes 
offered  by  the  Fine  Arts  Commissioners  in  1843,  but  ten  years  later 
(1853)  the  Commissioners  invited  him  to  paint  some  pictures  for  the 
palace  of  Westminster,  and  he  agreed  to  paint  eight — of  which  he  has 
already  completed  five  or  six — the  finest  being  his  '  Last  Sleep  of 
Argyle,'  one  of  the  most  masterly  works  of  its  class  which  has  been 
produced  by  the  English  school.  Mr.  Ward  is  a  painter  of  great 
power.  His  pictures  display  originality  of  conception ;  a  happy  and 
natural  disposition  of  the  figures ;  a  direct  and  manly  way  of  telling 
his  story  ;  true  and  characteristic,  yet  wholly  unexaggerated  expres- 
sion ;  clear  and  forcible  colouring;  and  in  costume,  scenery,  and 
general  details  much  and  careful  research.  It  may  be  that  his  pictures 
as  a  whole,  are  somewhat  wanting  in  simplicity  and  spontaueity,  but 
he  is  a  thoroughly  conscientious  painter,  and  year  by  year  his  6tyle 
improves. 

Mr.  Ward  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1S47, 
and  R.A.  in  1855.  His  wife,  *  Mrs.  Henrietta  Ward,  granddaughter 
of  James  Ward,  R.A.  (the  subject  of  the  following  article),  is  also  a 
painter  of  very  considerable  ability.  She  has  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  'Result  of  an  Antwerp  Marketing,'  in  1850;  'The  Pet 
Hawk,'  and  '  Rowena,  from  Ivanhoe,'  in  1851  ;  'Antwerp  Market,'  in 
1852;  'The  young  May  Queen,'  in  1853;  'Scene  from  the  Camp  at 
Chobhatn,'  in  1854  ;  '  The  Morning  Lesson,'  in  1855;  '  The  Intruders,' 
and  the 'May  Queen,'  in  1856;  and  '  God  save  the  Queen,'  in  1857; 
several  of  which  have  deservedly  attracted  much  attention. 

WARD,  JAMES,  R.A.,  was  born  in  Thames-street,  London,  in 
October  1770.  He  was  apprenticed  to  an  elder  brother,  a  mezzotint 
engraver,  and  a  pupil  of  Smith ;  but  preferring  painting,  he  taught 


himself  to  paint  by  a  careful  study  and  imitation  of  the  work*  of 
George  Morlaud.  So  closely  indeed  did  ho  iu  his  early  picture* 
imitate  Morlaud's  mauuer,  that,  according  to  Dayes,  the  picture- 
dealers  used  to  purchase  his  pictures  at  a  low  price,  and  having 
inserted  Morlaud's  name,  sell  them  at  a  greatly  increased  r.tte  a*  the 
genuine  works  of  that  master.  It  would  seem  from  .Mr.  Ward's  auto- 
biographical sketch  (printed  iu  the  '  Art  Journal'  for  June  18  i'J)  that  au 
active  export  trade  in  these  '  Morlauda'  was  for  some  years  carried  on 
with  Ireland.  Competent  judges  have  declared  that  these  early  works 
were  in  truth  scarcely  if  at  all  inferior  to  Morlaud  s  iu  their  technical 
qualities,  while  they  were  purer  and  fresher  in  feeling,  and  equally 
true  to  nature;  so  that  tho  purchasers  were  perhaps,  alter  all,  rather 
gainers  than  losers  by  the  deception.  '  A  Bull  Bait,'  one  of  his  early 
efforts,  was  considered  a  work  of  rare  promise.  But  though,  as  a 
matter  of  choice,  ho  continued  to  paint,  for  many  years  he  found  it 
necessary  to  engrave,  and  in  January  1794,  ho  was  appointed  "  painter 
and  engraver  to  the  Priuce  of  Wales,"  afterwards  George  IV.  As 
soon  as  ho  could  do  bo  however,  he  laid  aside  the  'scraper,'  aud 
thenceforward  wrote  himself  painter  only.  For  many  years  he  was  in 
great  request  as  a  painter  of  portraits  of  favourite  horses,  hLh-bred 
hulls  aud  cows,  and  tho  like ;  his  spare  hours  being  given  to  works  of 
a  more  ambitious  class,  and  of  a  large  size,  iu  which  however  animals 
were  the  chief  actors — such  as  his  life-size  '  Horse  and  Serpent;'  his 
largo  landscape  of  '  Deer  Stalking  ;'  his  '  Bulls  fighting  across  a  tree  at 
St.  Donat's,'  and  the  '  Fall  of  Phaeton.'  The  last  waa  but  too  close  an 
emblem  of  the  painter's  fate.  He  could  handle  cleverly  enough  his 
horses  and  steers  on  this  lower  world,  but  he  was  ambitious  to  soar 
into  "the  highest  heaven  of  invention."  In  au  evil  hour  the  British 
Institution  otfered  a  premium  of  lUOui.  for  a  design  illustrative  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  Ward  sent  iu  a  sketch  to  which  the  premium 
was  awarded,  and  the  directors  gave  him  a  commission  to  expaud  it 
iuto  a  "national  picture"  for  Chelsea  Hospital.  The  result  was  an 
enormous  '  Battle  of  Waterloo — an  Allegory.'  When  finished  an 
exhibition  was  made  of  it  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  to  which  nobody 
would  go ;  and  it  was  then  hung  up  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  but  after 
enduring  for  a  season  the  scoffs  alike  of  the  learned  and  the  iguoraut, 
the  allegory  was  taken  down,  and  rolled  up,  and  laid  aside  to  rot. 
From  historical  he  travelled  iuto  theological  allegory,  with,  as  might 
be  expected,  no  more  success,  his  education  (or  want  of  it)  aud  his 
turn  of  mind  entirely  disqualifying  him  for  success  in  the  higher 
branches  of  art.  But  happily  he  did  not  give  over  painting  scenes  of 
rustic  and  animal  life,  and  though  for  his  own  pleasure,  or  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  he  would  persist  in  painting  such  subjects  as  the 
'  Triumph  over  Sin,  Death  and  Hell ;'  or  such  still  more  unpromising 
themes  as  'Ignorance,  Envy,  aud  Jealousy,  filling  the  throat  aud 
widening  the  mouth  of  Calumuy,'  or  adventuring  to  represent  the 
'  Star  of  Bethlehem ; '  he  yet  indulged  his  admirers  with  fresh  and 
vigorous  representations  of  a  '  Landscape  with  Cattle,' a  '  Council  of 
Horses,'  and  the  like.  His  largest  and  most  characteristic  picture  of 
this  class,  '  Bull,  Cow,  and  Calf,'  painted  in  avowed  rivalry  with  Paul 
Potter  in  1S22,  formed  in  the  present  year  a  noticeable  feature  among 
the  modern  pictures  in  the  Art-Treasures  Exhibition  at  Manchester. 
Holding  on  his  owu  way,  Mr.  Ward  continued,  through  evil  aud 
through  good  report,  to  paint  without  any  abatement  of  spirit,  though 
necessarily  some  loss  of  skill,  long  after  he  had  passed  his  eightieth 
year.  In  fact,  1855  was  the  first  year  in  which  the  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy  did  not  contain  some  new  specimen  of  the  veteran's 
pencil.    [Sec  SUPPLEMENT.] 

WARD,  JOHN,  LL.D.,  was  born  in  London  in  1679,  and  was  one 
of  the  fourteen  children  of  a  dissenting  minister  of  the  same  names, 
who  was  originally  from  Tysoe  in  Warwickshire,  and  died  in  1717, 
leaving  of  this  numerous  family  only  this  son  aud  a  daughter.  Ward 
held  the  situation  of  clerk  in  the  navy-office  till  1710,  when  he  opened 
a  classical  school  in  Tenter  Alley,  Moorfields.  His  first  publication 
was  a  small  octavo  tract  in  Latin,  on  the  elegant  aud  graceful  arrange- 
ment of  words  in  sentences,  which  appeared  in  1712.  He  ajjpears  to 
have  continued  to  teach  his  school  till  September  1720,  when  he  was 
elected  professor  of  rhetoric  in  Greshaui  College.  This  appointment 
he  held  till  his  death  October  31st,  1758. 

Ward  was  from  the  beginning  a  leading  member  of  a  society  of 
gentlemen,  mostly  divines  and  lawyers,  who,  with  occasional  interrup- 
tions, met  once  a  week  from  1712  to  1742,  to  discuss  in  written  dis- 
courses questions  of  civil  law  and  the  law  of  nature  aud  nations.  In 
1723  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1730  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  In  1750  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Ediubur.h.  In  1753, 
on  the  establishment  of  the  British  Museum,  he  was  elected  one  of  ths 
trustees. 

His  principal  publications,  besides  the  tract  already  mentioned, 
were — a  Latin  translation  of  Dr.  Mead's  'Discourse  ot  the  Prague.' 
which  appeared  in  1723  ;  a  treatise,  in  Latin,  ou  the  principles  of 
Punctuation,  appended  to  au  edition  of  the  '  Elemeuta  lihetonca '  of 
Vossius,  printed  at  London  in  1724  ;  a  new  and  very  correct  edition, 
with  a  learned  preface,  of  Lily's  Latin  Grammar,  in  1732  ;  an  edition 
of  Maximus  Tyrius,  published  in  4to  in  1740  by  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Learning,  of  which  he  became  a  member  in  1730; 
'Lives  of  the  Professors  of  Gresham  College,'  folio,  London,  1740;  a 
new  edition  of  Camden's  Greek  Grammar,  1754;  and  '  Four  Essays 
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upon  the  English  Language,'  1758.  After  bis  death  appeared  his 
'  System  of  Oratory,  delivered  in  a  course  of  Lectures  publicly  read  at 
Gresbani  College,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1758  ;  and  his  '  Dissertations  upon  seve- 
ral Passages  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,'  8vo,  vol.  i.  1701,  vol.  ii.  1774. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  many  papers  in  the  'Philosophical  Transac- 
tions,' and  of  some  in  the  'Archaeologist  His  literary  assistance  was 
also  liberally  contributed  to  the  publications  of  several  of  his  contem- 
poraries; such  as  to  Ainsworth's  '  Mouumeuta  Kempiana,'  1720,  for 
which  he  supplied  au  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  Komau  As  aud  its 
parts  ;  an  essay  on  the  vases,  lamps,  rings,  and  clasps  of  the  ancients, 
&c. ;  to  Horsley's  '  Britannia  Rotnana,'  1732,  for  which  he  wrote  an 
'  Essay  on  Peutinger's  Table,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Britain  ; '  to  Buck- 
ley's edition  of  De  Thou,  1733,  for  which  he  translated  Buckley's  three 
epistles  to  Dr.  Mead  into  Latin;  to  Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary,  both  ; 
the  first  and  subsequent  editions  ;  to  the  edition  of  ^Elian's  '  History 
of  Animals,'  published  by  Abraham  Gronovius,  in  1744  ;  to  the  edition 
of  Volusenus,  'De  Animi  Tranquillitate,'  published  by  Principal  Wish- 
art  of  Edinburgh  in  1751  ;  to  Pine's  engraved  Horace,  1733-37,  &c. 
There  are  several  letters  to  and  from  Dr.  Ward  in  the  '  Original  Letters 
of  Eminent  Literary  Men,  with  Notes  by  Sir  H.  Ellis,'  printed  by  tho 
Camden  Society,  4to,  London,  1843. 

WARD,  ROBERT  PLUMER,  was  the  sixth  son  of  Mr.  John  Ward, 
a  Spanish  merchant  resident  at  Gibraltar,  who  had  married  a  Miss 
Raphael,  a  Spanish  Jewess;  aud  was  born  on  the  19th  of  March  1705. 
He  was  educated  at  a  small  school  at  Walthamstow,  and  at  Christ- 
church,  Oxford,  under  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1790.  Having  gone  the  Northern  Circuit 
without  much  success,  he  secured  employment  in  cases  before  the 
Privy  Couucil.  In  1805  he  was  appoiuted  by  Mr.  Pitt  one  of  the 
Welsh  judges,  but  soon  afterwards  retired  from  the  legal  profession  in 
order  to  undertake  the  more  congenial  duties  of  under  secretary  of 
Btate  for  Foreign  Affairs.  From  1807  till  1811  he  was  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  under  the  late  Lord  Mulgrave  and  the  Bight  Hon.  Charles 
Yurke  ;  he  served  the  olfice  of  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance  from  the  latter 
date  till  1823,  when  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  Civil 
List — a  post  which  has  since  been  abolished.  He  served  as  high  sheriff 
for  the  county  of  Herts  in  1832,  and  for  many  years  held  a  seat  in 
parliament,  which  be  entered  in  1802  as  member  for  Lord  Lonsdale's 
pocket  borough  of  Cockcrmouth,  and  subsequently  for  the  since  dis- 
franchised constituency  of  Haslemere.  Amongst  all  his  political  and 
official  duties,  Mr.  Ward  found  time  and  leisure  for  the  composition  of 
several  works  of  history  and  of  fiction.  Of  the  former,  the  best 
known  ia  bis  '  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations  in  Europe  from  the 
time  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  age  of  Grotius,'  which  was  pub- 
lished in  .1795,  aud  was  much  praised  tor  its  research,  its  breadth  of 
view,  and  soundness  of  principle.  Of  his  novels,  '  Tremaiue '  and 
'  De  Vere  '  are  those  which  have  attained  the  widest  circulation.  The 
foimer  was  published  anonymously  in  1825,  and  the  latter  in  1827. 
His  other  works  are — '  An  Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  European 
Wars,'  1803,  a  pamphlet  which  first  enlisted  on  his  side  the  patronage 
aud  favour  of  Pitt;  '  Illustrations  of  Human  Life,'  1837;  'Pictures  of 
the  World,'  1S38;  an  'Historical  Essay  on  the  Revolution  of  1088,' 
2  vols.  8vo,  1838 ;  and,  lastly,  '  De  Clifford,'  a  novel,  published  in 
1841. 

From  the  middle  of  1809  till  late  in  life  Mr.  Ward  kept  a  political 
diary,  which  has  since  been  published  down  to  the  year  1820.  It  is 
valuable  as  au  histoiical  document,  and  as  throwing  some  light  on  the 
Btate  of  things  under  the  Perceval  and  Liverpool  administrations. 
Mixing  largely  with  the  world  of  politicians,  and  being  equally  skilful 
iu  gathering  and  prompt  in  recording  the  gossip  of  the  day,  Mr.  Ward 
was  able  to  collect  many  really  curious  public  facts  relating  to  Canning, 
Castlereagh,  the  much-debated  question  of  the  Regency,  and  the  pro- 
ceediugs  against  Queen  Caroline,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  publication.  The  later  portion  of  the  'Diary'  is  at  present 
withheld  from  publication,  owing  to  the  warmth  of  its  political  parti- 
sanship and  the  severity  of  its  comments  on  living  statesmen.  The 
'  Diary  '  will  be  found  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Political  and  Literary 
Life  of  Robert  Plumer  Ward,  Esq.,'  published  in  1850  by  his  friend 
and  relative  the  Hon.  Edmund  Phipps,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Mr.  Ward  was  thrice  married  :  first,  in  1790,  to  a  daughter  of  C. 
J.  Maliog,  Esq.,  by  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Mulgrave;  secondly, 
in  lb28,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  George  Hamilton, 
son  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Abercorn  (by  his  countess  Anne,  daughter 
of  Colonel  John  Plumer,  M.P.  for  Herts  in  the  17th  century),  aud  in 
consequence  assumed  the  additional  name  aud  arms  of  Plumer ;  his  ' 
third  wife  was  a  Mrs.  Okeover,  a  daughter  of  the  late  General  Sir 
George  Anson,  G.C.B.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  see  nearly  all  his 
children  carried  off  by  consumption,  with  the  exception  of  his  only  son 
by  his  first  wife,  now  Sir  Henry  George  Ward,  noticed  below.  He 
died  at  Okeover  Hall,  on  the  13th  of  August  1846. 

WARD,  SIR  HENRY  GEORGE,  G.C.M.G.,  is  the  only  son  of 
the  late  Robert  Plumer  Ward,  Esq.,  by  his  first  marriage.  He  was 
born  about  the  year  1798.  He  was  appointed  attache  at  Stockholm 
in  1816,  and  was  for  some  time  in  charge  of  that  mission;  in  1818  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Hague,  and  in  the  following  year  to  Madrid. 
In  November  1823  he  went  to  Mexico  with  the  first  commission,  and 
was  British  minister  iu  that  country  from  1825  to  1827.  In  1832  he 
entered  parliament  in  the  Liberal  interest,  as  member  for  the  since 


disfranchised  borough  of  St.  Albans,  which  he  continued  to  represent 
till  the  dissolution  consequent  upon  the  death  of  William  IV.  in  1837, 
when  he  was  elected  for  Sheffield.  This  constituency  be  represented 
down  to  the  month  of  May  1849,  when  he  was  appointed  Lord  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  received  the  honour  of 
knL'hthood.  During  the  last  three  years  of  his  parliamentary  life  he 
held  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  Admiralty  under  the  late  Earl  of 
Auckland  and  Sir  T.  F.  Baring,  successively  first  lords  of  that  depart- 
ment. Soon  after  entering  parliament,  Mr.  Ward  had  been  appointed 
minister-plenipotentiary  for  acknowledging  the  newly  formed  republic 
of  Mexico.  His  long  absence  from  England  in  this  capacity  caused  him 
at  first  to  be  indefinite  in  the  declaration  of  his  political  opinions  ;  but 
iu  1834  he  distinguished  himself  by  amotion  for  the  reform  of  the  Irish 
Church  Establishment,  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  political 
changes  which  took  place  in  that  year,  and  of  the  new  organisation  of 
the  government.  In  1835  he  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  ballot, 
triennial  parliaments,  and  household  suffrage.  He  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  Ionian  Islands  in  1849;  and  in  that  position  very 
highly  distinguished  himself  by  his  firm,  yet  considerate  and  liberal 
conduct  under  somewhat  trying  circumstances.  He  was  promoted  in 
1856  from  the  government  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  the  governorship 
of  Ceylon,  which  he  at  present  (1857)  holds.  He  is  married  to  a 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Edward  Swiuburne,  Bart.,  of  Capheaton,  county 
Northumberland.    [See  Supplement.] 

WARD,  SETH,  an  English  divine  and  astronomer  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Buntingford  in  Hertfordshire,  iu  1617,  and  there 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education.  He  was  sent  from  thence  to 
Sydney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  applied  himself  par- 
ticularly to  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  of  that  college  be  subse- 
quently became  a  fellow.  Eight  years  after  his  admission  he  incurred 
tho  censure  of  the  vice-chancellor  for  having,  in  his  character  of 
prevaricator,  or  public  jester,  exercised  too  much  freedom  iu  his 
language  :  the  censure  was  however  reversed  on  the  following  day. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  Mr.  Ward,  having  refused  to 
subscribe  the  "  solemn  league  and  covenant  "  for  the  abolition  of  epis- 
copacy, &c,  and  being  engaged  with  other  persons  in  drawing  up  a 
treatise  against  the  covenant,  was  deprived  of  his  fellowship  :  be 
continued  however  to  reside  at  the  college  till  16  !3,  when  he  removed 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  He  spent  some  time  at  Aldbury 
in  Surrey,  in  company  with  Mr.  Oughtred,  and  the  two  mathematicians 
prosecuted  together  their  favourite  study  :  he  afterwards  accepted  the 
offer  of  his  friend  Mr.  Ralph  Freeman  to  become  the  tutor  of  ins  sons, 
and  he  lived  in  the  house  of  that  gentleman  at  Aspenden  in  Hert- 
fortshire  till  the  year  1049,  when  he  became  domestic  chaplain  to 
Thomas  Lord  Wenman,  who  resided  at  Thame  iu  Oxfordshire. 

In  the  same  year  the  parliamentary  commissioners,  at  their  visita- 
tion of  the  University  of  Oxford,  removed  from  their  posts  the  Savilian 
professors  both  of  astronomy  and  geometry ;  when  Mr.  Greaves,  who 
had  held  the  chair  of  astronomy,  recommended  Mr.  Ward  to  be  his 
successor  :  the  recommendation  was  attended  to,  and  at  the  same  time 
Dr.  Wallis  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  geometry.  On  this  occasion 
Mr.  Ward  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  commonwealth,  a  step 
for  which,  on  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  he  incurred  consider- 
able obloquy  :  he  exerted  himself  however  to  revive  the  astronomical 
lectures,  which  had  been  for  some  time  neglected  ;  aud  by  his  industry 
and  talents  he  brought  them  into  great  repute.  In  1654  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  iu  divinity,  and,  five  years  afterwards,  he  was  made 
principal  of  Jesus  College  :  he  was  subsequently  chosen  president  of 
Trinity  Cullejce,  but  these  posts  he  was  obliged  to  resign  at  the  Resto- 
ration. While  Dr.  Ward  resided  at  Oxford  he  associated  himself 
with  the  eminent  men  of  the  time,  and  particularly  with  his  friend 
Dr.  AVilkins,  at  the  apartments  of  the  latter  in  Wadham  College: 
from  these  meetings  arose  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  became  a 
fellow  in  1661. 

Though  Dr.  AYard  had  held  appointments  under  the  government  of 
Cromwell,  it  was  well  known  that  his  sentiments  were  always  in 
favour  of  monarchy ;  and  accordingly,  through  the  interest  of  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle  aud  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  he  was  appointed,  in 
1600,  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Lawrence,  Old  Jewry,  In  the  same  year 
he  was  made  precentor  of  the  cathedral  of  Exeter ;  in  the  year  follow- 
ing he  was  appointed  dean;  and  in  1002,  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Five 
years  afterwards  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Salisbury  :  and  in 
1071  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  :  through  his 
representations  this  honour  was  permanently  attached  to  the  see.  In 
1  1660  Dr.  Ward  had  a  violent  fever,  which,  though  he  recovered  from 
it,  seems  to  have  undermined  his  constitution  :  as  he  advanced  in  life 
the  weakness  returned,  and  be  gradually  lost  the  use  of  his  faculties. 
He  died  January  6,  1089,  in  the  seventy  second  year  of  his  age. 

Bishop  Ward  was  a  man  of  great  benevolence  :  in  1682  he  founded 
at  Salisbury  a  college  for  ten  females,  widows  of  orthodox  clergymen ; 
and  at  Buntingford,  where  he  was  born,  he  founded  an  hospital  for 
the  poor.  He  is  accused  of  having  been  in  some  respects  a  time- 
serving man ;  and,  though  his  disposition  was  humane,  he  lent  himself 
readily  to  an  order  from  court,  by  which  he  was  enjoined  to  suppress 
the  religious  services  of  the  nonconformist  ministers  in  his  diocese. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  he  was  distinguished  alike  for  the  soundness  of 
his  arguments  and  his  power  as  an  orator. 

His  theological  works  are,  'An  Essay  on  the  Being  and  Attributes 
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of  God  ;  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,'  &c,  8vo,  Oxford,  1052  ;  and 
a  volume  of  Sermons,  which  was  published  in  London  in  1 674  ;  but 
he  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  works  on  astronomy.  The  lirst  of 
these  is  entitled  '  Pralectio  de  Uometis  ;  ubi  do  Cometarum  uatunl 
disseritur,  nova  Cometarum  Theoria,'  &e.,  with  a  tract  designated 
'  Inquiaitio  in  Ismaelis  Bidialdi  Astronomiu)  l'hilolaiciu  fuiidameuta,' 
4to,  Oxouia),  1053.  In  this  work  Ward  criticises  tho  hypothesis  of 
Bulialdus,  that  tho  elliptical  movement  of  a  planet  results  from  the 
path  of  the  latter  being  on  an  epicycle  whose  centre  is  in  motion,  in  a 
contrary  direction,  on  an  exceutric  deferent.  In  tho  following  year 
were  published  also  at  Oxford,  '  Idea  Trigonometries  Demonstrate  in 
u  tun  Juventutis ; '  and  a  reply  to  John  Webster,  under  the  titlo 
'  Vindiciao  Academiarum,'  4to.  In  1050  were  published  hia  '  Exerci- 
tatio  Epistolica  in  Thompo  Hobbesii  Philosophiam  ad  1).  J.  Wilkins,' 
and  also  his  work  entitled  'Astronomiu  Geometrica,  ubi  Methodua 
proponitur  qua  Primariorum  Planetarum  Astronomia,  aivo  Elliptic*, 
aive  circularis,  possit  Oeometrice  absolvi,'  Svo,  Loudiui.  In  the  latter 
the  author  assume!  the  truth  of  an  hypothesis  which  had  also  been 
proposed  by  Bulialdus,  that  each  planet  moves  about  the  sun  in  an 
elliptical  orbit,  and  that  the  revolving  radii  describe  angles  with  a 
uniform  motion,  not  about  the  focus  which  is  occupied  by  the  bud, 
but  about  that  which  was  called  the  upper  focus,  being  that  through 
which  was  supposed  to  pass  the  axis  of  the  cone,  of  which  the  ellipse 
is  the  section  ;  and  he  founds  on  the  hypothesis  methods  of  calcula- 
tion which  he  conceives  to  be  more  preeise  and  simple  than  those  of 
liulialdus.  The  hypothesis  just  mentioned  was  the  last  of  those  in 
which  it  was  attempted  to  retain  a  uniform  motion  in  some  part  of 
the  system  of  a  planet ;  and  being  capable  of  affording  facilities  in  tho 
determination  of  the  true  from  the  mean  anomaly,  it  was  adopted  by  • 
other  astronomers  in  that  century  ;  it  has  however  no  foundation  iu 
fact,  and  has  been  long  since  abandoned  by  astronomers. 

WARD  LAW,  RALPH,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Dalkeith,  in  the  county 
of  Mid- Lothian.  Scotland,  on  the  22nd  of  December  1779.  His  father, 
William  Wardlaw,  was  in  business  as  a  merchant,  his  mother,  Anno 
Fisher,  was  daughter  of  James  Fisher,  and  granddaughter  of  Kbenezer 
Erskine,  two  of  the  founders  of  the  Scotch  Secession  Church.  Ralph 
received  his  early  education  at  the  public  schools  of  Glasgow,  to 
which  city  his  parents  removed  shortly  after  his  birth.  Ho  entered 
the  University  of  Glasgow  in  October  1791,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
first  session,  before  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  carried  oft'  the  Muir- 
head  prize  in  the  Humanity  class.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  diligent 
and  careful  student,  and  gained  several  other  prizes  in  his  university 
course.  He  was  at  first  inclined  to  adopt  the  medical  profession,  but 
finally  decided  iu  favour  of  the  Christian  ministry.  With  this  view  he  ' 
attended  from  1795  till  1800  the  divinity  hall  of  the  Secession  Church,  ' 
then  conducted  at  Selkirk  by  the  Rev.  George  Lawson.  Mr.  Wardlaw 
decided  to  join  the  Scottish  Independent  denomination,  which  was 
then  being  organised  by  Messrs.  Haldane,  Aikman,  and  Ewiug,  and 
from  the  first  he  took  a  respectable,  and  very  soon  a  leading  position 
among  the  ministers  of  that  body.  A  building  having  been  erected 
by  a  number  of  his  friends  in  Glasgow,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
him  as  their  minister,  a  church  was  formed,  and  Mr.  Wardlaw  com- 
menced his  services  on  February  1 6, 1803.  This  position  he  maintained 
with  much  credit  to  himself  and  usefulness  to  the  Independent  body 
and  to  the  dissenting  community  at  large,  till  his  death,  a  period  of 
more  than  fifty  years.  On  August  23rd  1803,  he  married  his  cousin, 
Miss  Jane  Smith,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Dunfermline,  by 
whom  he  had  a  family  of  eleven  children.  In  1811  Mr.  Wardlaw  was  ! 
elected  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Theological  Academy 
of  the  Independent  body,  which  was  then  established  in  Glasgow.  In  I 
1818  he  received  the  diploma  of  D.D.  from  Yale  College,  Connecticut, 
and  in  December  of  that  year,  his  congregation  removed  to  a  large 
and  handsome  chapel  in  West  George-street,  the  erection  of  which 
had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  increasing  attendance  on  his 
ministry.  In  1848  Dr.  Wardlaw's  health  being  somewhat  impaired, 
the  Rev.  S.  T.  Porter  was  chosen  as  co-pastor,  a  connection  which 
existed  for  about  two  years,  when  differences  arose  in  consequence  of 
charges  made  or  supported  by  Mr.  Porter  against  Dr.  Wardlaw,  the 
result  of  which  was,  the  separation  of  Mr.  Porter  and  a  portion  of  the 
members  from  West  George-street  church,  and  the  formation  of  a 
new  church  under  Mr.  Porter's  pastoral  charge.  Iu  this  case,  the 
deacons  and  the  great  body  of  the  congregation  adhered  to  Dr.  Ward- 
law,  and  a  crowded  meeting  was  held  in  the  City  Hall  to  express  sym- 
path;  for  him,  and  to  present  to  him  a  piece  of  plate  as  a  testimonial. 
In  February  1S53,  the  completion  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  miuistry 
was  celebrated  by  special  services  and  a  public  meeting,  in  connection 
■with  which  a  large  sum  of  money  was  collected,  and  expended  in 
erecting  ' The  Wardlaw  Jubilee  School  and  Mission  House'  at  Dove- 
hill,  a  destitute  part  of  the  city.  He  died  on  December  17th  1S53, 
within  a  few  days  of  completing  his  seventy-fourth  year. 

Dr.  Wardlaw  took  an  active  part  in  various  public  questions  and 
engaged  in  several  controversies,  chiefly  theological,  which  gave  rise 
to  some  of  his  most  elaborate  publications.  He  was  frequently  invited 
to  London  to  preach  anniversary  sermons,  and  speak  at  public  meet- 
ings of  the  great  religious  societies.  On  several  occasions  he  declined 
invitations  to  accept  professorships  at  the  Independent  Theological 
Academies  in  England.  In  April  1833  he  delivered  in  London  eight 
lectures  in  defence  of  Congregationalism,  forming  the  first  series  of. 


an  annual  courso  called  'Tho  Congregational  Lecture.'  In  April 
1839,  at  tho  request  of  the  Protectant  Dissenting  Deputies  he 
delivered  eight  lectures  in  Freemasons'  11a)!,  Loudon,  in  au»w  r  to 
tho  lectures  on  Church  Establishments,  which  had  been  delivered  iu 
London  tho  previous  year  by  Dr.  Chalmers.  As  a  preacher  Dr.  Ward- 
law  wa*  much  esteemed  by  members  of  all  denomination*.  His  dis- 
courses, which  wero  very  carefully  prepaicd,  were  generally  written  out, 
and  read  with  a  clear  and  silvery  voice,  and  a  calm  but  impressive 
elocution.  Tho  following  list  contains  the  titles  of  his  principal  pro 
ductions.  Many  aingle  sermons,  including  several  funeral  di-coimes 
for  distinguished  ministers,  and  other  friends,  were  likewise  pub- 
lished by  him.  In  1803  he  edited  a  Hymn  Look  for  tho  Congrega- 
tionalists  iu  Scotland,  containing  several  hymns  of  his  own  composition. 
In  1807  he  published  'Three  Lectures  on  Romans  IV.,  9-25,' on  the 
question  of  infant  baptism;  in  1810,  'Essay  on  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster's 
Improvements  in  Education;'  in  1814,  in  one  volume  Svo,  'Discourses 
on  the  Socinian  Controversy,'  in  answer  to  Mr.  Yates,  the  Unitarian 
minister  in  Glasgow  ;  in  1816,  in  8vo,  '  Unitarianism  incapable  of 
Vindication,'  in  reply  to  Mr.  Yates's  '  Vindication  of  Unitarianism;' 
in  1817,  'Essay  on  Benevolent  Associations  for  the  Poor; '  in  lb21,  in 
2  vols.  8vo,  'Expository  Lectures  on  tho  Book  of  Eccleaiastes  ; '  in 
1825,  'A  Dissertation  ou  the  Scriptural  Authority,  Nature,  and  Uses 
of  Christian  Baptism  ; '  '  The  Divine  Dissuasive  to  the  Young  against 
the  Fnticements  of  Sinners;'  'Man  Responsible  for  his  Belief,'  in 
auswer  to  Lord  Brougham's  inaugural  discourse  ;  in  1829,  '  Introduc- 
tory Essay  to  Doddridge's  Practical  Discourses  on  Regeneration  ; '  a 
volume  of  Sermons;  in  1830,  'Two  Essays:  I.  On  the  Assurance  of 
Faith ;  IL  On  the  Extent  of  the  Atonement  and  Universal  Pardon ; ' 
in  1832,  'Discourses  on  the  Sabbath; '  '  Civil  Establishments  of  Chiis- 
tianity  tried  by  the  Word  of  God;'  in  1833,  '  Christian  Ethics;  or 
Moial  Philosophy  on  the  Principles  of  Divine  Revelation  ; '  in  la  5, 
'Two  Lectures  on  the  Voluutary  Church  Question;'  in  1836,  'Friendly 
Letters  to  the  Society  of  Friends  ; '  in  1839,  '  National  Church  Estab- 
lishments considered,'  beiog  the  lectures  delivered  in  London  in  reply 
to  Dr.  Chalmers  ;  '  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  tho  Rev.  Dr. 
McAll  of  Manchester,'  prefixed  to  Dr.  McAll's  Sermons,  edited  by 
Dr.  Wardlaw;  iu  1841,  'Letters  to  the  Rev.  Hugh  M'Neile,  M.A.,  on 
some  portions  of  his  Lectures  on  the  Church  of  England;'  in  IS  42, 
'Lectures  ou  Female  Prostitution;'  in  1845, 'Memoir  of  the  Rev. 
John  Reid,'  Missionary  at  Bcllary  in  the  East  Indies,  and  Dr.  Ward- 
law's  son  in-law  ;  'The  Life  of  Joseph  and  the  Last  Days  of  Jacob  : 
a  book  for  Youth  and  for  Age;'  '  Strictures  on  Dr.  Halley's  Congre- 
gational Lecture  on  the  Sacraments,'  in  reference  to  Infant  Baptism, 
&c. ;  iu  1848,  '  Congregational  Independency,  in  contradistinction  to 
Episcopacy  and  Presbyteriauism,  the  Church  Polity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ; '  iu  1S52  (his  last  work),  a  '  Treatise  on  Miracles.'  Dr.  Ward- 
law  was  likewise  a  contributor  to  various  religions  periodicals.  Of 
Dr.  Wardlaw's  sons,  one  is  a  missionary  in  India,  another  a  mer- 
chant in  Glasgow. 

(W.  L.  Alexander,  D.D.,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writing*  of  Balvi 
Wardlaw,  D.D.) 

WARE,  SIR  JAMES,  an  Irish  antiquary.  His  father,  Sir  James 
Ware,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  went  to  lielaud  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
as  secretary  to  Sir  William  Fita- William,  lord  deputy  in  15ss,  was 
subsequently  appointed  auditor-general  for  the  kingdom,  and  purchased 
considerable  propeity  iu  and  near  Dublin.  Jaintsj  his  eldest  son,  was 
born  in  Dublin  ou  the  20th  of  November  1594.  In  his  sixteenth  year 
he  was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  prosecuted  his  studies 
there  for  six  years.  Immediately  after  leaving  college  he  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  John  Newman,  Esq.,  of  Dublin.  By  the  advice  of 
Usher  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Irish  antiquities.  During  a 
residence  of  some  years  in  England  (1626-29),  he  contracted  an  inti- 
macy with  Selden  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  by  whose  assistance  he  con- 
siderably increased  his  collection  of  manuscripts. 

On  his  return  to  Ireland  in  1629,  he  was  knighted  by  the  lords 
justices;  and  in  1632,  his  father  dying  suddenly,  he  succeeded  both 
to  his  estate  and  the  office  of  auditor-general.  He  applied  Limself 
assiduously  to  public  business;  obtained,  in  1633,  the  confidence  of 
Lord  Weutworth  (afterwards  Earl  of  Strafford),  and  was  by  his  advice 
created  a  member  of  the  Irish  Privy-Council.  In  1639  Sir  James 
Ware  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  Wheu 
the  rebellion  broke  out  iu  1641,  he  assisted  the  government  not  only 
by  his  personal  services,  but  also  by  becoming  surety  for  sums  of 
money  advanced  to  it.  His  character  for  superiority  to  the  parties! 
prejudices  either  of  the  Popish  or  Protestant  party,  occasioned  his 
being  sent,  in  December  1644,  to  inform  the  king,  then  at  Oxford,  of 
the  real  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland.  He  employed  his  leisure  hours  at 
Oxford  in  the  prosecution  of  his  antiquarian  researches,  and  had  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
University. 

The  vessel  in  which  Sir  James  Ware  returned  to  Ireland  was  taken 
by  one  of  the  Parliament's  ships.  He  underwent  an  imprisonment  of 
ten  months  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  was  released  by  an  exchange 
of  prisouers.  In  1647  he  was  one  of  the  hostages  for  the  performance 
of  the  treaty  by  which  the  Earl  of  Ormond  surrendered  Dublin  to  the 
Parliament  He  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  auditor-general,  but 
allowed  to  reside  in  Ireland,  till  Michael  Jones,  governor  of  Dublin, 
taking  umbrage  at  him,  ordered  him  to  transport  himself  beyond  seaa 
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into  any  country  he  pleased  except  England.  He  made  choice  of 
France,  where  he  landed  early  in  1649,  and  continued  to  reside  till 
165 1,  when  he  obtained  a  licence  from  the  parliament  to  visit  Loudon 
on  business.  He  resided  two  years  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 
At  the  close  of  that  period  he  was  allowed  to  visit  his  estates  in  Ire- 
land. He  continued  to  lead  a  strictly  private  life  till  the  Restoration, 
when  he  was  reinstated  in  his  office  of  auditor-general. 

In  1C61  the  university  of  Dublin  elected  Sir  James  Ware  one  of  its 
representatives.  He  was  offered  the  title  of  baronet  or  viscount,  but 
declined  both.  The  Marquis  of  Ormond  created  him  first  commis- 
sioner of  excise.  He  died  in  Dublin,  on  the  1st  of  December  1666. 
He  left  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  the  only  survivors  of  ten 
children. 

Sir  James  Ware's  more  important  works  are: — 1, 'De  Praesulibus 
ITiberuiae  t'ommentarius,' fol.,  Dublin,  1665.  He  has  incorporated  into 
this  work  two  of  his  Latin  treatises ;  the  one  containing  the  lives  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Cashel  and  Tuam,  published  originally  in  1626;  the 
other  the  lives  of  the  bishops  of  Dublin,  published  in  1628.  2,  'De 
Hibernia  et  Autiquitatibus  ejus  Disquisitiones,'  London,  1654-58. 
Into  this  work  is  incorporated  his  history  of  the  Cistercian  monas- 
teries of  Ireland.  3,  '  De  Scriptoribus  Hiberniae  Libri  Duo,'  Dublin, 
1639-40.  4,  'Rerum  Hiberuicarum  Annales,  regnantibus  Henrici  VII., 
Henrici  VIII.,  Edvardo  VI.,  et  Maria,'  fol.  Dublin,  1662.  The  annate 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  were  first  published  in  1658,  as  an  appen- 
dix to  the  second  edition  of  his  Antiquities  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  annals 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  as  a  separate  work  in  1664-65.  In  1623 
he  published,  in  one  volume,  Spenser's  '  Dialogue  on  the  State  of 
Ireland,'  Campian's  1  History  of  Ireland,'  and  Meredith's  '  Chronicle 
of  Ireland.'  6  and  7,  In  1656  he  published,  at  London,  '  Opuscula 
Sancto  Patricio  adscripta;'  and  in  1664,  at  Dublin,  two  letters 
ascribed  to  the  venerable  Bede  and  the  '  Lives  of  the  Abbots  of  Wire- 
mouth  and  Jarrow.'  A  translation  of  Sir  Jame3  Ware's  works  into 
English  uas  published  in  1705,  by  his  second  surviving  son  Robert;  a 
more  complete  edition,  with  additions,  in  1739-46,  by  Walter  Harris, 
who  married  a  granddaughter  of  Sir  James. 

WARGENTIN.  PETER  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  Swedish  astro- 
nomer, was  born  at  Stockholm,  September  22,  1717.  When  he  was 
only  twelve  years  of  age  there  occurred  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
and  the  observance  of  this  phenomenon  is  said  to  have  inspired  him 
with  a  taste  for  astronomical  pursuits.  He  was  intimately  connected 
with  Klingenstierna  and  Celsius,  by  whom  he  was  recommended  to 
study  the  motions  of  Jupiter's  satellites;  and  in  1741,  on  taking  his 
degree  of  Master  in  Arts,  he  maintained  a  thesis  on  the  subject  of  those 
motions.  Wargentiu  spent,  in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
efforts  to  correct  the  theory  of  the  satellites;  and,  confining  himself 
almost  wholly  to  this  branch  of  the  science,  the  improvements  which 
he  made  in  it  obtained  for  him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
first  astronomers  of  his  age. 

On  the  death  of  Celsius,  in  1744,  he  was  chosen  corresponding 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  and  five  years  afterwards  he  suc- 
ceeded Elvius  as  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Stockholm. 
In  17:' 9  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Polar  Star,  and  in  1764  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  academies  of  St.  Petersburg,  Gottingen,  Copenhagen, 
Drontheim,  &c,  and  his  communications  to  these  societies  are  very 
numerous.  When  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  professorship  at  Upsal, 
he  delivered  a  discourse  on  the  progress  of  astronomy  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century;  and  in  the  'Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Stockholm  '  there  are  several  papers  by  him  on  the  population  of 
Sweden.  He  also  wrote  dissertations  on  the  transits  of  Venus  which 
took  place  in  1761  and  1769. 

In  order  to  determine  the  parallax  of  the  moon,  Wargentin  made, 
at  Stockholm,  observations  on  that  luminary  simultaneously  with 
the  corresponding  observations  which  were  made  by  La  Caille  at  the 
Ciipe  of  Good  Hope,  conformably  to  an  agreement  made  between  the 
two  astronomers  previously  to  the  voyage  of  the  latter  to  the  southern 
hemisphere ;  and  from  the  observations  so  made  the  value  of  the 
parallax  was  correctly  ascertained. 

Wargentin  married  in  1753,  and  became  the  father  of  six  children, 
three  of  whom  survived  him.  He  died  December  13,  1783,  leaving 
the  reputation  of  having  been  a  man  of  amiable  manners  and  disin- 
terested character.  His  devotion  to  science  prevented  him  from 
paying  due  attention  to  his  private  affairs,  and  it  is  said  that,  near 
the  close  of  his  life,  he  was  in  part  indebted  to  his  friends  for  the 
means  of  being  extricated  from  some  embarrassments  into  which  he 
had  fallen.  The  Academy  aided  him  from  its  funds,  and  struck  a 
medal  with  an  inscription  denoting  its  sense  of  his  merit.  It  also 
procured  for  his  farcily  a  pension  from  the  government. 

An  interval  of  time,  in  which  the  inequalities  of  the  two  first  satel- 
lites of  Jupiter  are  compensated,  had  been  noticed  in  1726,  by  Dr. 
Bradley,  who  however  made  no  practical  use  of  the  period;  and  War- 
gentin, apparently  without  any  knowledge  of  Bradley's  discovery, 
both  fo  und  the  values  of  the  inequalities  and  the  time  of  the  com- 
pensation. Wargentin  also  rectified  the  equation  of  Bradley  respecting 
the  aberration  of  light)  and  that  which  depends  on  the  excentricity  of 
Jupiter's  orbit.  His  first  tables  of  the  movements  of  the  satellites 
were  published  in  the  'Acta  Societatis  Kegiae  Upsaliensis,  ad  an. 
1741 ;'  and  an  improved  edition  was  published  by  La  Laude,  in  1759, 


at  the  end  of  Halley's  tables  for  the  planets  and  comets.  Pound's 
tables  of  the  Srst  satellite,  though  they  generally  gave  the  time  of  an 
immersion  or  emersion  within  a  minute  of  the  truth,  were  sometimes 
erroneous  to  the  amount  of  five  or  Bix  minutes;  but  those  of  War- 
gentin always  agreed  with  the  observations  within  one  minute,  and 
thus  they  became  of  great  importance  by  affording  the  means  of  deter- 
mining the  longitudes  of  stations. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  these  tables  were  formed  without  any  aid 
from  physical  astronomy.  Wargentin  determined  the  motions  of  the 
satellites  from  a  combination  of  all  the  observations  of  their  eclipses 
which  he  could  procure,  and  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life  he 
laboured  to  correct  the  errors  which  he  discovered.  He  sent  new 
tables  of  the  third  satellite  to  Dr.  Maskelyne,  who  published  tbem  in 
the  '  Nautical  Almanac '  for  1771  ;  and  the  Almanac  for  1779  contains 
an  improved  edition  of  the  tables  of  the  second  satellite. 

WAUHAM,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  English  prelate,  was  born  at 
Okeley  in  Hampshire,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  and  after 
receiving  his  school  education  at  Winchester,  was  admitted  a  fellow  of 
New  College,  Oxford,  in  1475.  Here  he  remained,  having  in  due 
time  taken  his  degree  of  LL.D.,  till  1488,  when  he  is  understood  to 
have  been  collated  to  some  living  in  the  church.  Soon  after  however 
he  is  found  to  be  practising  as  an  advocate  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  and 
to  be  holding  the  office  of  Principal  or  Moderator  of  the  Civil  Law 
School  in  the  parish  of  St.  Edward's,  Oxford.  His  first  public 
employment,  as  far  as  is  known,  was  the  mission  upon  which  he  was 
sent,  along  with  Sir  Edward  Poyniugg,  by  Henry  VII.,  in  1493,  to 
Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  persuade  him  to  exercise  his  influence  to 
put  an  end  to  the  support  and  encouragement  given  to  I'erkin  War- 
beck  by  Margaret,  duchess-dowager  of  Burgundy.  Bacon,  who,  in  his 
'History  of  King  Henry  VII.,'  gives  a  speech  addressed  by  hiui  upon 
this  occasion  to  the  archduke,  calls  hiui  Sir  William  Warham,  Doctor 
of  the  Canon  Law.  Although  his  endeavours  in  this  affair  were 
attended  with  little  or  no  success,  he  continued  to  rise  in  the  good 
opinion  of  Henry,  who  esteemed  men  of  ability  and  knew  how  to  dis- 
tinguish them  ;  and  he  was  made  master  of  the  rolls  this  same  year, 
keeper  of  the  great  teal  in  1502,  and  lord  chancellor  on  the  1st  of 
January  1503.  In  1503  he  was  also  made  bishop  of  Londou  ;  and  in 
1504  lie  attained  the  summit  of  his  promotion  by  being  raised  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 

Warham  opposed  the  marriage  of  Catherine,  the  widow  of  Prince 
Arthur,  with  his  brother  Henry,  both  when  it  was  first  proposed  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.,  and  afterwards  when  it  was  carried  into  effect  in 
the  beginning  of  the  next  reign.  This  brought  him  into  collisiun  with 
Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  rivalry  and  hostility  were  afterwards 
inherited  by  his  protege'  the  famous  Wolsey.  The  latter,  now  became 
the  chief  favourite  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  substituted  for  Warham  as 
chancellor  in  1516.  Both  before  and  after  this,  there  were  many  con- 
tests as  to  jurisdiction  between  the  archbishop  and  the  cardinal ;  but 
Warham  lived  to  see  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  and  even  upon  that  event,  in 
1529,  to  have  the  great  seal  again  offered  to  him,  although  his  advanced 
years  induced  him  to  decline  it.  In  his  latter  years  he  drew  upon 
himself  some  discredit  by  his  connection  with  the  affair  of  the  Maid  of 
Keut,  to  whose  impo-tures,  either  from  credulity  or  party  spirit,  he 
showed  some  inclination  to  listen.  He  died  at  St.  Stephen's,  ntar 
Canterbury,  23rd  of  August  1532,  leaving  the  primacy  open  to  the  new 
faith  and  new  politics  of  Craumer. 

Warham  was  a  great  friend  and  patron  of  Erasmus,  who  dedicated 
to  him  his  edition  of  St.  Jerome,  and  in  his  letters  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  both  of  the  learning  and  abilities  and  of  the  virtues  of 
the  archbishop. 

WARING,  EDWARD,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  farmer  who  resided 
near  Shrewsbury,  was  born  in  1736.  Having  shown  at  au  early  aue  a 
decided  taste  for  geometry  and  algebra,  he  was  sent,  in  1753,  to  Mag- 
dalen College,  Cambridge,  where  he  made  great  progress  in  mathe- 
matical analysis.  He  attained  the  rank  of  senior  wrangler,  and  took 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Arts,  in  1757.  Three  years  afterwards  the 
Lucasian  professorship  of  mathematics  being  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Colson,  Waring  became  a  candidate  for,  and  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing, that  honourable  post:  he  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Maseres,  afterwards 
Baron  Maseres  ;  and  having,  in  order  that  he  might  prove  himself  to 
be  qualified,  published  a  portion  of  a  mathematical  work  which  he  had 
commenced,  a  war  of  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  the  work  was, 
before  the  election,  carried  on  between  the  two  rival  candidates  and 
their  friends.  Waring  not  having  taken  the  degree  which  was 
required  by  the  statutes,  a  licence  from  the  crown  was  obtained  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  hold  the  appointment. 

In  1763,  being  then  Master  in  Arts,  Mr.  Waring  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  in  several  of  the  volumes  of  the 
'Philosophical  Transactions'  there  are  papers  by  him  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  theory  of  equations,  centripetal  forces,  &c.  In  the 
volume  for  1779  is  one  on  the  method  which  he  proposed  for  the 
general  resolution  of  equations.  This  consists  in  assuming  for  the 
root  of  an  equation  the  sum  of  a  series  of  radical  terms,  the  exponent 
of  each  being  the  reciprocal  of  the  exponent  of  the  highest  power  of 
the  unknown  quantity,  and  the  number  of  terms  in  the  series  being 
less  by  one  than  that  exponent ;  on  substituting  that  sum  in  the 
equation,  and  eliminating  the  radicals,  the  resulting  equation,  being 
compared  with  that  which  is  given,  will  afford  the  means  of  obtaining 
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one  of  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantity.  It  is  observed  however 
that  the  process  may  sometimes)  load  to  an  equation  of  a  higher 
degree  than  that  which  it  is  proposed  to  resolve. 

lie  also  studied  medicine,  and  in  1767  ho  took  the  degree  of  M.D. ; 
but  he  has  written  nothing  concerning  the  science,  and  it  docs  not 
appear  that  he  had  much  practice.  His  life  was  spent  chiefly  at  the 
university,  where  he  constantly  performed  the  duties  of  his  professor- 
thip;  and  he  died  August  10,  1798. 

Dr.  Waring  was  considered  the  most  learned  analyst  of  his  age,  and 
ho  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  simple  manners,  as  well  as  of 
inflexible  integrity  ;  but  so  dillideut  of  his  powers  of  conversation,  as 
to  be  greatly  embarrassed  when  in  the  company  of  strangers,  llis 
mathematical  works  are  very  defective  in  method,  and  abound  with 
typographical  errors.  Independently  of  the  papers  abovo  alluded  to, 
he  published  at  Cambridge  the  following  treatises:  —  1,  'Miscellanea 
Analytica  de  vEquationibus  Algebraicis  ct  Curvarutn  proprietatibus,' 
4to,  1762;  2,  ■  Meditatiouea  Algebraicac,'  4to,  1770;  3,  I'roprietates 
Algebrnicarum  Curvarutn,'  4to,  1772;  and  4,  '  Meditatioues  Analytica),' 
4to,  1776.  The  third  in  the  abovo  enumeration  is  the  most  esteemed 
of  ail  his  works,  and  it  contains  a  description  of  certain  properties,  at 
that  time  new,  of  algebraic  curves,  with  the  rectifications,  radii  of 
curvature,  &e.,  of  the  lines  :  it  treats  also  of  the  figures  produced  by 
the  revolutions  of  the  curves  about  given  lines  or  axes,  and  contains 
investigations  relating  to  the  greatest  and  least  values  of  lines  drawn 
within  and  about  them.  Dr.  Waring  also  published  a  tract  on  morals 
and  metaphysics  ;  and  a  pamphlet  on  probabilities,  on  the  values  of 
lives,  on  survivorships,  &0. 

WARNEFORD,  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  WILSON,  was  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  Francis  Warneford,  vicar  of  St.  Martin's,  York,  of  an 
old  and  wealthy  North  Wiltshire  family,  and  he  was  born  at  Seven- 
hampton,  near  IIighworth;  in  Wiltshire,  in  1758.  At  the  usual  age 
he  was  sent  to  University  College,  Oxford  ;  ill  health  prcveuted  his 
attaining  any  academical  honours,  but  he  graduated  M.A.  1786,  and 
B.C.L.  in  1790.  In  1796  he  married  a  daughter  of  Loveden  Loveden, 
Esq.,  with  whom  he  acquired  a  considerablej'ortune ;  but  a  few  years 
left  him  a  widower  without  issue.  In  1809  he  was  presented  by  his 
college  to  the  rectory  of  Lydyard  Miliceut,  Wilts,  valued  at  500Z.  per 
annum;  in  1810  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Bourton-on-the 
Hdl,  in  Gloucestershire,  valued  at  700£  per  annum;  and  in  the  same 
year  took  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  He  lived  at  Bourton  very  plainly  and 
moderately,  and  from  an  early  period  devoted  a  great  part  of  his 
property  to  the  promoting  of  large  establishments  beneficial  to  the 
public,  for  which  purpose  he  carefully  abstained  from  the  common 
practice  of  bestowing  trifling  eleemosynary  alms,  refusing,  it  is  said, 
assistance  even  to  the  poorer  members  of  his  own  family.  But 
thcro  was  no  ostentation  in  his  princely  gifts ;  many  indeed  were 
anonymous.  He  founded  schools  and  almshouses  in  his  own  parish. 
He  was  a  contributor  to  schools,  colleges,  and  hospitals  throughout  the 
kingdom.  On  the  Clergy  Orphan  School,  at  various  times,  he  bestowed 
13,000/.;  and  ho  coutributed  large  sums  for  church  purposes,  par- 
ticularly in  his  own  county  of  Gloucester,  and  in  Nova  Scotia.  He 
founded  an  hospital  at  Leamington  which  bears  his  name ;  and  one 
for  lunatics  on  Headiugton  Hill,  near  Oxford.  To  King's  College  in 
London  he  presented  anonymously  several  donations  of  5001.  each  ; 
but  to  Queen's  College,  Birmingham,  the  total  amount  of  his  contri- 
butions was  upwards  of  25,000£.  This  institution  was  commenced  by 
Mr.  Sands  Cox  as  a  school  of  medicine,  and  Dr.  Warneford  liberally 
afforded  pecuniary  assistance,  thereby  enabling  him  to  expand  the  school 
into  a  college,  which  was  ultimately  patronised  by  royalty.  When  it 
was  found  desirable  to  add  other  departments  of  education,  Dr. 
Warneford  was  again  the  chief  contributor;  and  desirous  that  religious 
instruction  should  be  afforded,  he  founded  the  college  chapel,  and 
furnished  the  means  for  ensuring  permanent  religious  teaching.  In 
1814,  in  recognition  of  his  wide-spread  beneficence,  the  bishop  of 
Gloucester  conferred  on  him  an  honorary  canonry  in  Gloucester 
Cathedral;  and  in  1849  a  statue  of  him  was  erected  in  the  Warneford 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Oxford,  the  expense  being  defrayed  by  public  sub- 
scription. He  died  at  Bourton  on  January  11,  1S55,  enjoying  good 
health  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  He  bequeathed  2000i.  to  the 
Christiau  Knowledge  Society,  and  2000Z.  to  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  in  addition  to  previous  gifts. 

WARNER,  FERDINANDO,  LL  D.,  a  volumiuous  compiler  and 
theological  and  miscellaneous  writer  of  the  last  century,  is  said  to 
have  been  born,  where  is  not  known,  in  1703,  and  to  have  studied  at 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  but  the  latter  fact  is  doubtful.  Having 
taken  holy  orders,  he  became  vicar  of  Ronde  in  Wiltshire,  in  1730,  and 
rector  of  St.  Michael  Queenhithe,  London,  in  1746,  to  which  last  pre- 
ferment was  added  the  rectory  of  Barnes  in  Surrey,  in  1758.  He  died 
of  gout,  October  3,  1768.  His  ^degree  of  LL.D.  he  is  supposed  to 
have  obtained  from  some  Scotch  university. 

Of  Dr.  Warner's  various  publications  the  following  are  the  most 
important : — 'A  System  of  Divinity  and  Morality,  compiled  from  the 
works  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,'  5  vols., 
12mo,  1750,  and  second  edition,  4  vols.,  8vo,  1756  ;  '  An  Illustration  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,'  &c,  folio,  1754  ;  'The  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  2  vols.,  folio,  1756-7;  'Memoirs 
of  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More/  8vo,  1758  ;  '  The  History  of  Ireland,' 
vol.  i.,  4to,  1763 ;  '  The  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  War  in 
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Ireland,'  4to,  1767.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  scheme  for  the 
Middlesex  Clerical  Widow*1  and  Orphan**'  Fundi  in  relation  to  which 
ho  published  ouo  pamphlet  in  17.',3,  and  another  in  1765.  He  left  a 
son,  the  Rev.  John  Wauni.k,  D.D.,  born  in  1736,  who  was  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  who,  alter  having  long  preached  at  a  chapel 
of  his  own  in  Long  Acre,  London,  wan  presented  to  the  united  rectories 
of  llockliffo  and  Chalgravo  in  Bedfordshire,  and  subsequently  to  ttie 
rectory  of  Stourton  in  Wilts.  He  died  in  1800.  Dr.  John  Warner 
was  au  ardent  republican,  and  expounded  the  principles  of  his  political 
philosophy  iu  a  work  which  ho  called  '  Metronariston,'  which  was  hi* 
principal  literary  performance. 

WARNER,  RICHARD,  was  born  in  1711,  and  was  educated  at 
Oxford.  His  residence  was  at  Woodfonl-row,  in  Essex,  and  he  is 
remembered  as  the  author  of  the  '  Plantas  WoodfordienneV  which  wag 
published  iu  1771.  From  early  life  ho  was  much  attached  to  the 
study  of  botany,  and  haviug  a  fortune  at  his  command,  he  bestowed 
much  pains  in  collecting  and  cultivating  exotic  plant! ;  but  he  wat 
also  celebrated  for  his  critical  knowledge  of  Shakspere,  and  at  on-;  time 
contemplated  publishing  au  edition  of  his  works.  Ho  died  on  the 
11th  of  April  1775.  He  po-sesped  a  valuable  library,  which  he 
bequeathed  to  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  He  also  left  a  stipend  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  botanical  lecture  in  the  Uuiver-ity  of 
Oxford.  He  was  a  man  of  literary  tastes  and  habits,  and  w  is  rather  a 
patron  of  those  who  cultivated  botany  than  a  great  botanist  himself. 
'Additions  to  Warner's  Plants;  Woodfordienses'  were  published  by 
Mr.  Forster  in  1784.  Miller  dedicated  a  genus  of  plants  to  hiiu  under 
the  name  '  Warneria.'  Warner  also  translated  in  conjunction  with 
Colman  and  Thornton  some  of  the  comedies  of  Plautus.  [Thornton, 

BoNNEL.] 

WARNER,  WILLIAM,  a  native  of  Oxfordshire,  is  suppo=ed  to  have 
been  born  about  1558.  He  wa3  a  student  at  Oxford,  but  left  the 
university  without  a  degree,  and  going  to  London,  became  au  attorney 
in  the  Common  Plea-".  He  died  suddenly,  March  9,  1609,  and  was 
buried  iu  the  parish  church  of  Amwell.  He  was  the  author  of 
'  Albion's  England,'  au  historical  poem,  or  rather  a  collection  of 
ballads,  in  thirteen  books,  in  the  Alexandrine  stanza.  This  work,  in 
his  own  time,  was  exceedingly  popular,  and  was  frequently  reprinted 
in  the  course  of  the  thirty  years  after  1586,  when  it  was  first  pub- 
lished. Some  of  his  contemporaries  compared,  or  even  preferred  him, 
to  Spenser.  The  general  simplicity  of  the  feeling  and  language,  and 
the  frequent  indelicacy  of  the  images,  are  alike  instanced  in  the 
beautiful  pastoral  episode  of  '  Argentile  and  Curau,'  which  is  given  by 
Percy  and  Campbell,  as  well  as  in  several  other  collections.  The 
whole  poem,  reprinted,  is  in  Chalmers'  'British  Poets:  '  a  distinction 
which  it  well  deserved,  although  it  was  far  from  meriting  the  extra- 
vagant commendations  of  older  times.  Warner  was  also  the  author  of 
'Syrinx,  a  Seavenfold  Historie,'  a  collection  of  prose  stories,  published 
in  1597  ;  and  he  is  supposed  also  by  Warton  and  others  to  have  been 
the  writer  of  a  translation  of  the  '  Meuajchmi'  of  Plautus,  which  first 
appeared  in  1595,  and  was  reprinted  by  Steeveus  in  1770,  in  his  'six 
Old  Plays,  on  which  Shakspere  fouuded.' 

WARREN,  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  SIR  JOHN  BORLASE, 
BART.,  G.C.B.,  was  born  in  1754,  at  the  family-seat  of  Stapleford,  iu 
Nottinghamshire.  Young  Warren,  when  at  Winchester  School,  ran 
off  and  joined  a  king's  ship,  upon  which  his  friends  procured  him  au 
appointment  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  AlderneyT  sloop,  com- 
manded by  Captain  O'Hara;  aud  in  this  capacity  he  served  for  some 
time  in  the  North  Sea.  Returning  to  England,  he  placed  himself  as  a 
pupil  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Martyn,  the  well-known  botanical  pro- 
fessor, at  Taplow  near  Cambridge;  and  was  soon  after  admitted  as  a 
gentleman  commoner  of  Emmanuel  College  in  that  university.  He 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1776.  Before  this,  in  1774,  he  was  returned 
to  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Marlow,  and  in  1775  was  created  a 
baronet.  Soon  after  he  returned  to  sea,  and  serving  with  Lord  Howe 
in  America,  as  a  lieutenant  on  board  the  Nonsuch,  was,  iu  1779,  made 
master  and  commander  of  the  Helena  sloop  of  war,  and  in  17sl 
received  his  commission  as  post-captain.  He  was  re  elected  for  Marlow 
in  1780;  and  after  the  peace  of  17S3  he  married  the  youngest 
daughter  of  General  Sir  John  Clavering,  KB.,  by  Lady  Diana  West, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  Delawar.    On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 

1793  he  was  appointed  to  the  Flora  frigate,  and  in  this  aud  other  ships 
greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  vigilant  and  active  commander.  In 

1794  he  received  the  riband  of  the  Bath,  as  a  testimony  of  his  majesty  a 
high  opinion  of  his  services.  In  the  summer  of  1795  he  acted  as  com- 
modore of  the  division  of  ships  which  effected  the  debarkation  at 
Quiberon  Bay,  intended  to  assist  the  roya  ists  of  La  Vendee;  and 
although  that  expedition  proved  eventually  a  failure,  Warren  was 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  well  performed  his  part.  In  1797  he 
removed  into  the  Canada  of  74  guns;  aud  being  soon  after  detached  to 
the  coast  of  Irelaud,  he  had  the  good  fortuue  to  fall  iu  with  the 
French  naval  force  iuteuded  for  the  invasion  of  that  country,  and  to 
obtain  over  it  a  signal  victory,  capturing  the  whole  squadron,  consist- 
ing of  a  ship-of-the  line  and  three  frigates,  on  the  11th  of  October 
1798.  For  this  important  service  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from 
both  houses  of  parliament,  aud  on  the  next  promotion  he  was  made  a 
rear-admiral  of  the  blue.  Meanwhile  at  the  general  election  of  1793 
he  had  been  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  one  of  the  members 
for  the  town  of  Nottingham;  and  he  was  re-elected  for  the  same  place 
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in  1802.  After  the  peacoof  Amiens  Sir  J.  B.  Warren  was  made  a  privy- 
councillor,  and  sent  out  as  ambassador  extraordinary  and  miuister 
plenipotentiary  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  conducted  some  important 
and  delicate  negotiations  with  great  ability.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  with  America  in  1812,  he  commanded  for  a  short  time  on  that 
station;  but  this  was  his  last  service.  He  died  at  Greenwich,  on  the 
27  th  of  February  1822.  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren  is  understood  to 
have  been  the  author  of  'A  View  of  the  Naval  Force  of  Great  Britain,' 
&c.,  published  anonymously,  in  8vo,  in  1791. 

WARREN,  JOSEPH,  was  born  at  Roxbury,  near  BostoD,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1740  :  he  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1709  ;  and  after 
leaving  college  he  studied  medicine,  and  obtained,  while  yet  young, 
an  eminent  position  among  the  medical  practitioners  of  Boston.  From 
1708  till  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  he  was  a  leading  member 
of  the  secret  committee,  or  caucus,  which  directed  the  movements  of 
the  citizens  of  Boston.  He  was  engaged  in  the  affair  of  Lexington  ; 
and  when  Hancock  left  Boston  to  take  part  in  the  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia, was  chosen  president  of  the  provincial  congress,  and  received 
the  commission  of  major-general.  Four  days  later  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill  was  fought,  and  Warren,  who  had  thrown  himself  into 
the  lines  to  encourage  the  Proviucials,  was  killed  by  a  ball  which 
struck  his  head  at  the  moment  of  retreat  (June  17, 1775).  He  fell  in  his 
thirty-fifth  year.  The  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  Warren 
stands  high;  he  had  displayed  great  ability  as  an  agitator,  but  his 
premature  death  has  left  it  uncertain  whether  he  possessed  in  an 
equal  degree  the  talents  of  the  officer  or  statesman. 

WARREN,  SIR  PETER,  K.B.,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1703,  and 
was  descended  from  a  family  long  settled  in  that  country.  Having 
gone  early  to  sea,  he  received  his  first  command  in  1727,  and  had 
distinguished  himself  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  both  by  his  good 
conduct  and  his  good  fortune,  when,  in  1745,  he  was  sent  out  with  a 
small  armament  to  surprise  Louisbourg,  the  capital  of  Cape  Breton. 
The  town  and  the  whole  island  surrendered  on  the  15th  of  June  ;  and 
for  this  service  Warren  was  immediately  made  a  rear-admiral  of  the 
blue,  and  after  his  return  home  rear-admiral  of  the  white.  In  the 
beginning  of  1747  he  was  appointed  second  in  command,  under  Anson, 
of  a  fleet  sent  out  to  intercept  two  French  squadrons,  the  one  bound 
fur  America,  the  other  for  the  East  Indies  ;  when  the  former,  whose 
object  was  the  recovery  of  Louisbourg,  was  fallen  in  with,  and 
effectually  disabled.  For  his  share  in  this  affair  Warren  was  rewarded 
with  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  soon  after  made  a  vice-admiral  of  the 
vihite.  The  next  year  he  was  made  vice-admiral  of  the  red.  Mean- 
while, in  the  autumn  of  1747.  in  the  height  of  a  popularity  to  which 
his  private  virtues  contributed  as  well  as  his  public  services,  he  had 
been  returned  to  Parliament  for  Westminster.  A  few  years  after  this, 
in  1752,  the  general  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  brought  him  a 
more  singular  compliment : — the  inhabitants  of  the  Ward  of  Billings- 
gate, in  the  city  of  London,  having  lost  their  alderman,  insisted, 
despite  his  earnest  remonstrance,  and  a  present  of  200/.,  upon  electing 
Warren,  who  had  recently  been  made  free  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company, 
to  the  vacant  post;  and  eventually  he  was  obliged  to  pay  the  fine  of 
500Z.  to  avoid  serving.  Warren  died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  29th 
of  July  1752,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  native  country.  He  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  there  is  a  monument  to  him  by 
Roubiliac. 

*  WARREN,  SAMUEL,  was  born  in  Denbighshire  in  1807,  the  son 
of  a  Wesleyan  minister,  of  the  same  name,  who  had  some  literary 
reputation.  He  at  first  studied  medicine,  but  changing  his  purpose  he 
entered  himself  as  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1S37.  Between  1830  and  1838  he  contributed  a  series  of 
tales  to  Blackwood's  Magazine'  under  the  title  of  '  Passages  from  the 
Diary  of  a  late  Physician,'  which  probably  his  early  studies  had  given 
him  some  hints  for.  They  were  written  with  much  power — occasion- 
ally with  much  exaggeration — and  generally  possessed  the  painful 
interest  attending  the  developement  of  crime  or  woe.  They  however 
attracted  attention,  were  reprinted  in  a  separate  form,  and  have  been 
republished  since.  To  this  succeeded  '  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,'  also 
first  commenced  in  Blackwood,  in  1839,  and  then  published  as  a 
separate  work.  It  was  a  work  of  more  ambitious  aim  than  his 
previous  sketches,  and  evinces  considerable  talent,  but  is  greatly  dis- 
figured and  the  interest  damaged  by  an  obtrusive  political  one-sided- 
ness  running  through  the  whole.  A  second  novel,  '  Now  and  Then,' 
has  less  of  this  fault,  but  is  greatly  inferior  to  its  predecessor  in 
general  effect  and  power.  On  being  called  to  the  bar  Mr.  Warren  soon 
distinguished  himself  as  an  able  pleader,  and  he  showed  that  in  his 
literary  labours  he  had  not  sunk  those  of  his  profession.  In  1835  he 
had  published  a  '  Popular  and  Practical  Introduction  to  Law  Studies,' 
a  work  of  great  value,  which  he  subsequently  rewrote  and  enlarged 
under  the  title  of  '  A  Popular  and  Practical  Introduction  to  Law 
Studies,  and  to  every  department  of  the  Legal  Profession,  Civil, 
Criminal,  and  Ecclesiastical,  with  an  Account  of  the  State  of  the  Law 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  occasional  Illustrations  from  American 
Law,'  published  in  1845.  In  1837  he  published  'Select  Extracts 
from  l  lackstone's  Commentaries,  with  a  Glossary,  Questions,  and 
Notes,'  and  he  afterwards  published  '  Blackstone's  Commentaries 
abridged,  with  additions,'  which  attained  a  second  edition  in  1856. 
In  1840  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  'The  Opium  Question,' which 
ran  through  four  editions  within  the  year.    In  1848  he  published  the 


'Moral,  Social,  and  Professional  Duties  of  Attorneys  and  Solicitor?.' 
In  1851  he  was  made  a  Queen's  Counsel,  and  in  the  same  year  issued 
a  pamphlet  1  The  Queen  or  the  Pope,  the  Question  considered  in  its 
poiiiical,  legal,  and  religious  aspects,  in  a  letter  to  S.  H.  Walpole.' 
In  1852  he  published  'A  Manual  of  the  Parliamentary  Election  Law 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,'  which  was 
followed  in  1853  by  '  The  Law  and  Practice  of  Election  Committees, 
being  the  completion  of  a  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Election  Law.' 
In  1854  he  was  elected  recorder  of  Hull,  in  which  capacity  he  has 
made  some  excellent  charges  to  the  Grand  Juries,  some  of  which 
have  been  published.  In  1856  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament 
for  Midhurst.  for  which  place  he  was  again  returned  to  the  new  par- 
liament in  1857,  but  resigned  his  seat  in  February  1859,  on  being 
appointed  by  Lord  Chelmsford  a  Master  in  Lunacy.  In  addition  to 
the  works  above  named  he  has  written  1  The  Intellectual  and  Moral 
Improvement  of  the  present  Age,'  of  which  a  third  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1854 ;  'Labour,  its  Rights,  Difficulties,  Dignity,  and  Conso- 
lations,'1856 ;  he  is  also  known  to  have  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  Blackwood's  Magazine.  In  1851,  after  the  opening  of  the  Great 
Industrial  Exhibition,  he  published  a  work,  we  believe  his  only  printed 
attempt  at  poetry,  written  in  broken  lines,  unrhymed,  called  'The 
Lily  and  the  Bee.' 

WARTUN,  JOSEPH,  D.D.,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Warton,  professor  of  poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards vicar  of  Basingstoke,  Hampshire,  and  Cobham,  Surrey  ;  and  of 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Richardson,  rector  of  Duns- 
ford,  (Surrey.  He  was  born  at  Dunsford,  in  the  house  of  his  maternal 
grandfather,  in  1722;  was  educated,  till  he  reached  his  fourteenth 
year,  principally  at  home  by  his  father ;  was  then  admitted  on  the 
foundation  of  Winchester  College,  whence  he  went  to  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  in  1740.  Having  taken  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1744,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  curacy  of  his  father's  vicarage  of  Basingstoke ;  and 
here  he  officiated  till  he  removed,  in  February  1746,  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  to  Chelsea,  where  he  was  curate  for  about  a  year.  After 
this  he  held  for  a  few  months  the  curacy  of  Chawton  and  Droxford  in 
Hampshire,  and  then  returned  to  Basingstoke.  In  1748  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Duke  of  Bolton  to  the  rectory  of  Winslade,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Basingstoke;  upon  which,  although  the  living  was 
but  a  poor  one,  he  immediately  married  Miss  Damon,  to  whom  he  had 
been  for  some  time  attached. 

One  of  Warton's  schoolfellows  at  Winchester  was  Collins,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  poet ;  and  they  two  and  another  boy  had  in  those  early 
days  been  poetical  contributors  to  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine.' 
Warton's  next  printed  composition  appears  to  have  been  his  ode 
entitled  '  Superstition,'  which  he  sent  from  Chelsea  to  Dodsley's 
'  Museum,'  in  April  1746.  The  same  year  he  published  a  volume  of 
Odes  and  other  poems,  in  the  same  month,  it  is  said,  in  which  Lis 
friend  Collins  printed  his  '  Odes,  Descriptive,  and  Allegorical.'  In 
this  or  the  next  year  also,  he  joined  his  brother  Thomas  in  publishing 
by  subscription  a  volume  of  his  father's  poems.  In  1749  appeared  his 
'  Ode  to  Mr.  West'  (Gilbert  West,  the  translator  of  Pindar.) 

In  1751  Warton  accepted  the  invitation  of  his  patron  the  Duke  of 
Bolton  to  accompany  him  on  a  tour  to  the  south  of  France,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  should  be  in  readiness,  immediately  on  the 
death  of  the  duchess,  then  in  a  confirmed  dropsy,  to  marry  his  grace 
to  his  mistress,  Miss  Lavinia  Fenton,  the  actress.  This  engagement 
appears  to  have  been  thoughtlessly  made  by  Warton,  who,  after  all, 
left  the  duke  before  the  duchess  died,  and  when  he,  upon  that  event, 
solicited  permission  to  return,  learned  to  his  mortification  that  the 
marriage  had  been  performed  by  another  clergyman.  After  his  return 
to  England,  Warton  published  an  edition  of  Virgil,  accompanied  with 
a  new  verse  translation  of  the  'Eclogues'  and  'Georgics'  by  himself, 
and  one  of  the  '  iEneid '  by  Christopher  Pitt,  aud  illustrated  by 
numerous  notes  and  dissertations.  The  translation  was  intended  to 
be  an  improvement  upon  that  of  Dryden,  but  its  greater  correctness  is 
obtained  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  ease  and  spirit.  The  work, 
which  appeared  in  1753,  brought  Warton  great  reputation  at  the 
time  ;  and  is  stated  to  have  been  the  ground  upon  which  he  was 
honoured  by  the  University  of  Oxford  with  a  diploma  of  M.A.  in 
1759. 

Among  the  most  popular  of  Warton's  literary  performances  are 
some  papers  on  critical  subjects,  which  he  contributed  to  Dr.  Hawkes- 
worth's  periodical  publication,  the  'Adventurer,'  in  1753.  In  1754  he 
sent  some  of  his  early  poetical  productions  to  Dodsley's  Collections, 
then  in  course  of  publication.  That  year  he  was  instituted  to  the 
living  of  Tunworth,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Jervoise  family ;  in 

1755  he  was  elected  second  master  of  Winchester  school;  and  in 

1756  bis  friend  Sir  George  LytteltoD,  on  being  made  a  peer,  nominated 
him  one  of  his  chaplains.  He  now  published  in  1756  the  first  volume, 
in  8vo,  of  the  work  by  which  he  is  principally  known,  his  '  Essay  oa 
the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope.'  It  appeared  without  his  name, 
but  his  authorship  of  it  seems  to  have  been  generally  known  from  the 
first.  This  is  the  work  in  which  the  principles  of  what  has  been 
called  the  Warton  school  of  poetical  criticism  will  be  found  to  be 
most  systematically  expounded ;  although  the  same  mode  of  thinking 
is  to  be  detected  in  all  the  critical  writings  of  the  two  brothers. 
Although  the  author  was  far  from  disputing  the  great  merit  of  Pope 
in  his  own  walk  of  poetry,  and  only  contended  that  his  was  not  the 
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highest  kind  of  poetry,  the  book  gave  great  ofienco  to  the  generality 
of  Pope's  admirers ;  and  ita  reception  ou  the  wholo  docs  not  appear 
to  have  been  encouraging.  Its  conclusion,  in  a  second  volume,  did 
not  appear  till  1782.  H  lias  however  since  made  its  way  in  public 
favour,  and  is  now  admitted,  even  by  many  who  do  not  go  all  the 
length  of  the  author's  distinction  between  what  he  called  the  poetry 
of  fancy  and  the  poetry  of  reason,  and  of  his  exaltation  of  the  former 
over  the  latter,  to  have  at  least  called  attention  to  some  important 
views  in  regard  to  this  matter  which  had  been  too  much  forgotten, 
and  in  that  way  to  have  had  a  docidedly  favourable  effect  upon  our 
poetical  literature. 

In  1766  Warton  became  head  mastor  of  Winchester  school,  upon 
which  occasion  he  visited  Oxford,  and  took  his  degrees  of  Bachelor 
aud  Doctor  of  Divinity.  In  1772  he  lost  his  wife  ;  but  in  about  a 
year  married  Miss  Nicholas,  daughter  of  Robert  Nicholas,  Esq.  In 
1782  his  friend  Dr.  Lowtli,  then  bishop  of  London,  gave  him  a  prebend 
of  St.  Paul's,  aud  the  living  of  Thorley,  in  Hertfordshire,  which  he 
afterwards  exchanged  for  Wickham.  In  1788,  through  Lord  Shaunon, 
he  obtained  a  prebend  in  Winchester  cathedral,  and,  through  Lord 
Maluii'sbury,  the  rectory  of  Easton,  which  he  was  soon  after  permitted 
to  exchange  for  Clapham.  In  1793  ho  resigned  the  mastership  of 
Winchester  school.  After  this  lie  undertook  an  edition  of  Pope's 
works  with  notes,  which  he  completed  in  9  volumes,  8vo,  in  1797.  It 
was  followed  by  the  commencement  of  a  similar  edition  of  Dryden,  of 
which  ho  lived  only  to  publish  two  volumes.  He  died  23rd  of 
February  1800,  leaving  a  sou  and  three  daughters,  tho  youngest  by  his 
second  wife,  who  survived  till  1806.  A  Biographical  Memoir  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Warton,  with  a  selection  from  his  poetry  aud  literary  corre- 
spondence, was  published  in  1806  by  tho  Rev.  John  Wooll.  master  of 
the  school  of  Midhurst  in  Sussex.  The  poetry  of  Joseph  Warton  has 
little  merit  beyond  that  of  an  agreeable  vein  of  common-place  fancy, 
and  home  elegance  and  tunefulness  of  expression. 

WARTON,  THOMAS,  was  the  younger  brother  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Warton,  and  was  born  at  Basingstoke,  iu  1728.  Like  his  brother,  he 
was  mostly  educated  at  home  by  his  father,  till  he  was  admitted  a 
commoner  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  March  1743.  He  was  soon 
after  elected  a  scholar,  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1750,  succeeded  to  a 
fellowship  in  1751,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  his  college,  employ- 
ing his  time  partly  as  a  tutor,  partly  iu  literary  occupations. 

The  first  of  his  compositions  that  were  printed  were  a  song  and  a 
prize  essay,  which  he  communicated  in  1745  to  Dodsley's  '  Museum.' 
Soon  after  he  published  by  itself  his  poem  entitled  '  The  Pleasures  of 
Melancholy.'  The  first  production  however  that  brought  him  into 
much  notice  was  his  'Triumph  of  Isis,'  published  in  1749,  in  reply  to 
Mason's  poem  of  '  Isis,'  which  was  a  satire  upon  the  loyalty  of  Oxford. 
In  1750  he  contributed  a  few  pieces  to  '  The  Student,  or  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Miscellany,'  amongst  which  was  his  '  Progress  of  Discon- 
tent,' one  of  the  happiest  of  his  humorous  effusions.  The  next  year 
he  published  his  satire  entitled  '  Newmarket,' and  some  other  pieces 
in  verse.  In  1753  he  edited,  without  putting  his  name  to  it,  a  small 
volume,  which  appeared  in  Edinburgh,  with  the  title  of  '  The  Union, 
or  select  Scots  and  English  Poems,'  among  which  were  several  of  his 
own,  some  previously  published,  some  new.  In  1754  he  published, 
in  an  8vo  volume,  his  '  Observations  ou  the  Faerie  Queene  of  Spenser,' 
a  work  which  at  once  established  his  reputation  both  for  true  poetical 
taste  aud  for  extensive  and  varied  learning.  It  was  extended  to  two 
volumes  in  a  second  edition,  which  appeared  in  1762. 

In  1757  Warton  was  elected  professor  of  poetry  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  while  he  held  that  office  he  intro- 
duced his  translations  of  pieces  in  the  Greek  Anthology  now  printed 
among  his  collected  poems,  and  also  his  Dissertation  on  the  Bucolic 
Poetry  of  the  Greeks,  which  he  afterwards  prefixed,  in  Latin,  to  his 
splendid  edition  of  Theocritus,  published,  iu  2  vols.  4to,  in  1770.  In 
1758  he  published,  in  4to,  a  tract  now  become  rare,  entitled  'In- 
scriptionum  Romanarum  Metricarum  Delectus,'  a  selection  of  Roman 
epigrams  or  inscriptions,  with  the  addition  of  some  modern  ones,  among 
which  are  a  few  of  his  own.  In  this  and  the  following  year  also  he 
contributed  several  papers  to  his  friend  Dr.  Johnson's  periodical  pub- 
lication, 'The  Idler.'  In  1760  he  published  auony niously,  iu  12mo, 
'  A  Description  of  the  City,  College,  and  Cathedral  of  Winchester.' 
This  was  followed  the  same  year  by  a  piece  of  drollery,  entitled  'A 
Companion  to  the  Guide,  and  a  Guide  to  the  Companion,  being  a  com- 
plete supplement  to  all  the  Accounts  of  Oxford  hitherto  published,' 
which  presently  went  through  three  editions.  Soon  after  this  he 
wrote  for  tho  '  Biographia  Britanuica  '  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope, 
which  he  republished  by  itself,  in  8vo,  in  1772,  and  again  iu  1780, 
with  considerable  alterations  aud  additions.  In  1761  he  produced,  iu 
an  8vo  volume,  his  '  Life  and  Literary  Remains  of  Dr.  [Ralph] 
Bathurst'  (celebrated  for  his  Latin  poetry).  His  next  separate  pub- 
lication was  the  '  jeu  d'esprit '  entitled  '  The  Oxford  Sausage,  or  Select 
Pieces  written  by  the  most  celebrated  Wits  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,'  which  came  out  anonymously  in  1764.  From  this  date  he 
appears  to  have  printed  nothing  till  1766,  when  he  superintended  an 
edition  from  the  Clarendon  press  of  the  Greek  Anthology  of  Constan- 
tiuus  Cephalas,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  learned  preface. 

He  took  his  degree  of  B.D.  in  1767,  and  in  1771  he  was  instituted 
to  the  small  living  of  Kiddingtou  in  Oxfordshire,  on  the  presentation 
of  tho  Earl  of  Lichfield,  then  chancellor  of  the  university.    This,  and 


the  donative  of  Hill  Farrance  in  Somen-.etuhiro,  to  which  he  was  pre- 
sented by  his  college  in  1782,  were  Warton'a  only  eccleria«U..al 
preferments,  although,  as  has  been  remarked,  the  number  of  pUMM  of 
rank  to  whom  ho  had  been  tutor  (among  them  tho  boh  of  Lord  North) 
might  have  fairly  led  him  to  expect  a  much  larger  share  of  patronage. 
He  would  no  doubt  have  obtained  something  more  if  ho  had  cared 
very  much  about  it ;  but,  besides  that  his  mode.it  and  unambitious 
nature  kept  him  from  asking,  he  had  no  taste  either  for  theological 
studies  or  professional  duties.  It  is  related  that  iu  preaching  he  us'-d 
to  confine  himself  mostly  to  two  sermons,  one  of  which  was  an  old 
one  of  his  father's — tho  other  a  priutcd  one,  here  and  there  curiously 
abridged  with  the  pen. 

In  1774  ho  published  the  first  volume,  in  4 to,  of  his  great  work, 
'  Tho  History  of  English  Poetry.'  A  second  volume  appeared  iu  1778, 
and  a  third  in  1781.  Into  this  elaborate  performance  Warton  poured 
the  accumulated  stores  of  a  lifetime  of  reading  and  reflection ;  aud 
the  survey  he  has  given  ub  of  his  subject  Ls  accordingly  both  eminently 
comprehensive  in  its  scope  and  rich  and  varied  in  ita  details.  The 
work  is  indeed  too  discursive  aud  too  much  encumbered  by  minute 
learning  to  have  anything  of  the  character  of  a  classical  compo-ition ; 
but  it  is  a  repository  of  information  respecting  our  early  national 
literature  uuapproauhed  in  extent  and  abundance  by  any  other  single 
work  of  the  same  kind  iu  tho  language.  Wartou's  just  taste  and  true 
poetic  feeling  give  at  the  same  time  a  sunshine  to  his  pages  which 
raises  the  book  far  above  a  mere  compilation.  It  remains  however 
unfinished  :  of  the  fourth  volume  only  about  ten  sheets  were  found 
to  be  printed  at  his  death,  bringing  down  the  hutory  very  little 
beyond  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  There  have 
been  two  recent  editions  of  it  in  8vo,  with  the  addition  of  much  new 
matter  iu  the  form  of  annotation,  but  without  any  continuation  of 
the  narrative:  one  in  4  vols.,  by  Mr.  Richard  Price,  London,  1824  ; 
the  other  in  3  vols.,  forming  a  reprint  of  Mr.  Price's  edition,  with 
additional  notes,  which  was  brought  out  under  tho  care  of  Mr.  Richard 
Taylor  in  1840. 

Warton  made  a  collection  of  those  of  his  poem3  which  he  thought 
worthy  of  preservation,  and  published  it  in  1777;  and  other  editions 
followed  in  1778,  1779,  and  1789.  He  was  made  poet-laureate  on  the 
death  of  William  Whitehead ;  and  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
Camden  Professor  of  History  at  Oxford,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
William  Scott  (the  late  Lord  Stowell).  In  1785  also  he  published  an 
edition  of  Milton's  Juvenile  or  Minor  Poems,  copiously  illustnted 
with  learned  and  curious  notes,  of  which  a  re-impression,  prepared 
before  his  death,  appeared  in  1791.  He  died  suddenly,  on  the  21st  of 
May  1790.  A  Lite  of  Warton  was  prefixed  to  a  new  edition  of  hia 
Poems,  by  Mr.  Mant,  in  1802. 

Thomas  Warton,  having  produced  no  poetical  performance  of  any 
considerable  length,  can  only  be  reckoned  as  one  of  our  minor  poets; 
but  among  these  he  occupies  a  high  place— not  iu  the  first  rank,  with 
Collins  and  Gray,  but  perhaps  in  that  next  to  them.  His  poetry, 
without  including  his  Pindaric  odes  (which,  although  they  are  also 
superior  to  mauy,  may  be  dispensed  with  in  the  estimate  of  his  claims), 
embraces  three  very  distinct  departments — the  descriptive,  the  romau- 
tic,  and  the  humorous ;  aud  in  each  of  these  kiuds  of  writing  he  has 
shown  much  more  thau  mere  taste  and  imitative  power.  He  had  at 
least  both  the  ear  aud  eye,  if  not  much  of  the  "  fine  frenzy  "  of  a 
poet,  and  wrote  always  from  genuine  although  not  perhaps  the  most 
passionate  impulses.  There  are  not  many  things  of  the  kind  in  the 
language,  except  iu  Prior  and  Swift,  better  than  his  '  Progress  of  Dis- 
content ;'  his  lines  '  To  the  First  of  April,'  without  the  same  richness 
of  glow,  have  much  of  tho  picturesqueness,  as  well  as  true  national 
feeling,  of  Milton's  'L' Allegro'  and  '11  Pcuseroso;'  and  his  tale,  or 
ode,  as  he  calls  it,  entitled  '  The  Crusade,'  is  perhaps  superior  to  any 
preceding  attempt  to  re-awaken  the  echoes  of  our  ancient  rjmantic 
minstrelsy. 

WARWICK,  GUY,  EARL  OF.  Several  of  our  medieval  chroni- 
clers speak  of  this  famous  personage  as  having  without  doubt  actually 
existed :  Henry  Knighton,  for  instance,  who  wrote  about  the  end  of 
the  14th  century,  gives  a  full  abstract  of  his  story  in  his  '  Chrouica  de 
Eventibus  Augliae  '  (printed  iu  Twysdeu's  1  Scriptore3  Decern,' 
pp.  2311-2743);  and  even  in  modern  times  several  writers  have  been 
iucliued  to  hold  that  his  exploits  had  probibly  a  basis  of  reality. 
Dugdale  does  cot  admit  him  into  his  Baronage  ;  but  iu  his  '  Warwick- 
shire,' although  he  acknowledges  that  the  monks  have  sounded  out 
his  praises  too  hyperbolically,  he  considers  his  story  to  be  not  wholly 
legendary  or  apocryphal,  and  even  takes  pains  to  fix  the  date  of  one  of 
his  achievements — his  combat  with  the  Danish  champion,  "  Colbrand, 
the  giant,  that  same  mighty  mau,"  as  he  is  called  in  '  King  John,'  by 
Shakspere,  who  has  also  another  allusion  to  the  same  matter  in  his 
'Henry  VIII.'  (act.  v.,  sc.  3),  to  the  year  926,  when  Guy,  as  he  con- 
ceives, was  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Much  more  recently, 
Mr.  George  Ellis  (iu  his  'Specimens  of  Early  English  Met- leal 
Romances ')  has  suggested  that  possibly  Egil,  an  Icelandic  warrior, 
who  contributed  very  materially  to  the  importaut  victory  gained  by 
the  Saxon  king  Athelstau  over  the  Danes  and  their  allies  at  Brun.m- 
burgh,  "  becoming  the  hero  of  one  of  the  many  odes  composed  ou  the 
occasion  of  that  much  celebrated  battle,  may  have  been  transformed 
by  some  Norman  monk  into  the  pious  and  amorous  Guy  of  Warwick.'' 
"  This,"  observes  Mr.  Price,  the  late  editor  of  Wartou's  '  History  of 
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English  Poetry'  (ii.  2),  "at  best  is  but  conjecture,  nor  can  it  be  con- 
sidered a  very  happy  one  The  initial  letters  in  Guy,  Guyon, 

aud  Guido  are  the  representatives  of  the  Teutonic  W,  and  clearly 
point  to  some  cognomen  beginning  with  the  Saxon  Wig  (bellum)." 

Guy  in  fact  must  be  considered  as  a  personage  belonging  not  to 
history,  but  to  fable  and  romance.  Camden  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
first  inquirers  among  us,  if  not  the  very  first,  who  ventured  to  inti- 
mate so  much,  when  in  giving  an  account  of  the  earls  of  Warwick  in 
his  '  Britannia '  (Warwickshire)  he  wrote  (as  Bishop  Gibson  has  trans- 
lated the  passage),  "To  pass  by  Guar,  and  Moriudus,  and  Guy,  the 
echo  of  England  [the  Latin  is,  Anglia;  tympanum,  meaning  rather  the 
drum  of  England,  that  is,  the  most  resounding  of  English  names], 
with  many  more  of  that  stamp,  which  the  fruitful  wits  of  those  times 
brought  forth  at  one  birth."  Even  as  a  hero  of  romauce,  Guy,  though 
evidently  referrable  to  au  early  Anglo-Norman  origin,  can  scarcely  be 
traced  with  certainty  to  a  more  remote  date  than  the  earlier  part  of 
the  14th  century.  ''Guy  of  Warwick,"  Kitson  observes,  "is  men- 
tioned by  no  English  historian  before  Robert  of  Brunne,  or  Peter  de 
Langetoft,  about  1 3 J 0."  Among  the  "romances  of  price"  enume- 
rated by  Chaucer  in  his  '  Rime  of  Sir  Thopas,'  in  the  '  Canterbury 
Tales,'  are  mentioned  those  of  "  Bevis  and  Sir  Guy"  (line  13,827). 
Bishop  Percy,  in  his  'Essay  on  the  Ancient  Metrical  Romances,'  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  'Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,'  remarks 
(p.  33)  that  "the  Romance  of  Sir  Guy  was  written  before  that  of 
Bevis,  being  quoted  in  it."  In  this  place  Percy  gives  an  account  of 
various  manuscripts  of  the  romance  of  Sir  Guy,  aud  also  of  some 
other  old  romances  connected  with  the  same  story.  See  also  the  fourth 
appendix  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  edition  of  '  Sir  Tristrem.'  Percy 
(vol.  iii.,  pp.  100-117)  has  published  two  old  English  poems,  'The 
Legend  of  Sir  Guy,'  and  '  Guy  aud  Amarant.'  Some  extracts  from  the 
romance  of  Sir  Guy  arc  given  by  Wartou,  '  Hist,  of  EDg.  Poet.,'  ii.  1-7 
(edit,  of  1824).  Sec  also  vol.  i,  pp.  xxxix.,  ccxliv.,  91-93,  140,  147, 
149;  ii.  44;  iii.  2,  425.  An  account  of  the  romauce  of  Guy  of  War- 
wick, with  copious  extracts,  is  given  in  Ellis's  'Metrical  Romances,' 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  3-94  (the  ed.  in  Bohn's  '  Antiquarian  Library,'  pp.  18S-238). 
For  a  compendious  summary  of  the  hero's  exploits,  the  reader  may 
turn  to  the  '  Legend'  printed  by  Percy,  or  to  the  12th  and  13th  songs 
of  Drayton's  '  Polyolbion.'  The  modernised  prose  abridgment  of  the 
story  of  Sir  Guy  used  to  be  a  common  stall  pamphlet.  The  original 
metrical  work,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Book  of  the  most  victorious 
Prince,  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,'  was,  according  to  Ritson,  printed  in 
4to  by  William  Copland  before  1567,  and  again  by  John  Cawood 
before  1571  :  of  the  earlier  impressions  there  is  an  imperfect  copy  in 
Garrick's  collection  at  the  British  Museum,  and  there  was  a  perfect  one 
in  the  Roxburgh  Library,  which  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Heber  for  43L, 
aud  at  the  dispersion  of  his  library  sold  for  25Z.  There  is  also  a 
French  romance  of  Sir  Guy,  which  was  printed  in  1525  ;  but  whether 
earlier  or  later  than  the  English  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  although 
Mr.  Ellis  has  said  that  the  work  which  he  has  abridged  "  was  written, 
in  French  at  Last,  as  early  as  the  13th  century,  and  translated  in  the 
beginning  of  the  14th;  bo  that  Mr.  Warton  is  evidently  mictaken  in 
supposing  that  it  was  partly  copied  from  the  '  Gesta  Romanorum ' 
(cap.  172),  which,  by  his  own  admission,  was  composed  at  a  much  later 
date." 

WARWICK,  EARLS  OF.    The  first  historical  earl  of  Warwick  was 
Henry  de  Newburgh,  a  younger  son  of  Roger  de  Bellomont,  Earl  of 
Mellent  in  Normandy  :  he  was  so  created  by  the  Conqueror,  and  died 
in  1123.    In  this  family  the  honour  remained  till  Thomas  de  New- 
burgh, dying  in  1242,  without  issue,  left  Marcery,  his  half-sister,  his 
heir;  aud  she  marrying  first  John  Mareschall,  of  the  family  of  the 
Earls  of  Pembroke,  aud,  after  bis  death,  John  de  Plessets,  each  of 
these  her  husbands  took  successively  the  title  of  Earl  of  Warwick. 
She  had  however  no  issue  by  either  ;  and  her  second  husband  having 
died  in  1263,  and  she  herself  soon  afterwards,  the  earldom  was 
inherited  by  William  Mauduit,  or  Malduit  (in  Latin,  Male-doctus), 
who  was  her  first  cousin,  being  son  of  her  aunt  Alice  (half-sister  of  her 
father)  and  of  William  Mauduit,  baron  of  Hanslap.    On  his  death, 
without  issue,  in  1267,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  earldom  by  William 
de  Beauchamp,  baron  of  Elmley,  who  was  his  nephew,  being  the  son 
of  his  sister  Isabel  de  Mauduit  and  her  husband  William  de  Beau- 
champ.    The  Beauchamps  continued  earls  of  Warwick  till  the  death, 
without  issue,  of  Anne,  countess  of  Warwick,  in  1449,  upon  which 
Richard  Nevil,  eldest  son  of  Richard,  earl  of  S  disbury,  having  married 
Anne  de  Beauchamp,  aunt  of  the  late  countess,  was  created  Earl  of 
Warwick  the  same  year  :  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Salisbury  in 
1469,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Earnet  in  1471,  when,  an  act  of 
attainder  having  taken  place,  his  honours  were  forfeited,  and  George 
Plantagenet,  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of  King  Edward  IV.,  having 
married  Isabel  Nevil,  his  eldest  daughter,  was  created  Earl  of  Warwick 
and  Salisbury  in  1472.    Clarence  was  put  to  death  and  attainted  in 
1478 ;  but  his  son  Edward  Plantagenet  bore  the  title  of  Earl  of  War- 
wick till  he  also  met  with  a  similar  fate  in  1499.    From  this  time 
there  wa3  no  earl  of  Warwick  till  the  honour  was  conferred  by 
Edward  VI.,  in  1547,  upon  John  Dudley,  Viscount  LTsle,  who  was  j 
maternally  descended  from  Margaret  Beauchamp,  daughter  of  Richard 
de  Beauchamp,  twelfth  earl.    Dudley  (afterwards  created  Duke  of 
Northumberland)  was  attainted  and  beheaded  in  1553  ;  but  his  second  1 
s?",  Aurhrose  Dudley,  after  being  restored  in  blcod,  was  errand  E;irl 


of  Warwick  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1562,  and  retained  the  title  till  his 
death,  without  issue,  in  1589.  After  this  the  earldom  remained 
extinct  till  1018,  when  it  was  revived  and  conferred  by  James  I.  upon 
Robert  Rich,  third  Baron  Rich  of  Leeze  ;  and  it  was  retained  (from 
1673  in  conjunction  with  the  earldom  of  Holland)  by  thh  family  till 
the  death  of  Edward  Rich,  earl  of  Warwick  and  Holland,  without 
male  issue,  in  1759.  Upon  this  event  the  earldom  of  Warwick  was 
conferred  upon  Francis  Greville,  first  Karl  Brooke,  whose  ancestor, 
Sir  Fulke  Greville,  early  in  the  16th  century,  married  Elizabeth  Wit 
loughby,  granddaughter  and  heiress  of  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  aud 
his  wife  Elizabeth  Beauchamp,  who  was  descended  from  Walter  de 
Beauchamp,  baron  of  Alcester  and  Towyck,  third  son  of  Isabel  de 
Mauduit  and  William  de  Beauchamp,  aud  brother  of  William  de 
Beauchamp,  who  became  Earl  of  Warwick  in  1267.  In  this  family 
the  titles  of  Earl  Brooke  and  Earl  of  Warwick  still  remain,  the  latter, 
contrary  to  what  is  usual,  being  the  one  commonly  used,  although  the 
former,  conferred  in  1740,  is  by  a  few  years  of  earlier  date. 

WARWICK,  RICHARD  DE  BEAUCHAMP,  EARL  OF,  K.G., 
was  the  son  of  Thomas,  eleventh  earl,  and  of  Margaret,  daughter  of 
William,  Lord  Ferrers  of  Groby,  and  was  the  first  of  his  family  who 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  the  state.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  upon  the  death  of  bis  father  in  1401.  In  1417  he 
was  created  Earl  of  Aumerle  for  life.  In  1425,  having  been  sent  over 
to  France  with  a  reinforcement  of  6000  men,  he  was  left  by  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  to  act  as  regent  of  that  kingdom  during  his  own  absence  in 
England.  While  holding  this  post  he  carried  on  the  war  with  great 
success,  making  himself  master  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years  of 
Borne  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  province  of  Maine.  On  the 
return  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  France,  in  February  1428,  Warwick 
was  called  home  by  the  English  council  and  appointed  governor  to  the 
king,  Henry  VI.,  now  in  his  seventh  year,  and  hitherto  brought  up 
under  the  care  of  Dame  Alice  Botillcr.  He  continued  to  perform  the 
duties  of  this  honourable  office,  which  seems  to  have  been  no  sinecure, 
till  1437,  when,  on  the  recall  of  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  regency 
of  France,  Warwick  was  sent  over  as  his  successor;  but  this  his  second 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom  was  not  distinguished 
by  any  remarkable  event,  or  by  any  at  least  in  which  he  was  personally 
CDgaged.  He  fell  sick  before  he  had  held  his  appointment  quite  two 
years,  and  died  at  the  castle  of  Rouen  on  the  30th  of  April  1439.  In 
Octoler  following  his  body  was  brought  over  to  England,  and  interred 
at  Warwick.  This  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  styled  the  Good,  left 
by  his  second  wife,  Isabel,  daughter  of  Thomas  Despenser,  earl  of 
Gloucester,  a  son,  Henry,  and  a  daughter,  Anne,  who  married  Richard, 
eldest  son  of  Richard  Nevil,  earl  of  Salisbury,  created  earl  of  Warwick 
in  1449. 

WARWICK,  HENRY  DE  BEAUCHAMP,  EARL  AND  DUKE 
OF,  K.G.,  was  the  son  of  Richard,  twelfth  earl,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  the  title  in  1439.  It  is  said  that  his  estate  was  kept  out  of  his 
possession  by  the  king,  Henry  VI.,  for  two  years  after  his  father's 
death ;  but  Henry  afcerwards,  by  way  of  making  up  for  this  injustice, 
on  the  2nd  of  April  1444,  nominated  him  premier  earl  of  England, 
with  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  gold  coronet,  aud  on  the  5th  of  the 
same  month  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  Duke  of  Warwick.  The 
next  year  he  made  him  King  of  the  inlands  of  Wight,  Jersey,  and 
Guernsey,  crowning  him  with  his  own  hand.  Beauchamp  however 
did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  these  extraordinary  honours ;  he  died  on 
the  11th  of  Juue,  the  same  year,  when  his  dukedom  became  extinct, 
and  the  earldom  of  Warwick  fell  to  his  daughter  Anne  de  Eeauchamp, 
his  only  child  by  his  wife  Cicely,  daughter  of  Richard  Nevil,  earl  of 
Salisbury,  the  sister  of  his  sister's  husband.  Anne,  countess  of  War- 
wick, died  at  six  year-s  of  age,  in  1449. 

WARWICK,  RICHARD  NEVIL,  EARL  OF,  K.G,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Richard  Nevil,  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  was  probably  born  about 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  or  soon  after  1420.  His 
mother  was  Alice,  daughter  aud  heiress  of  Thomas  Montacute,  earl  of 
Salisbury ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  this  lady 
that  Richard  Nevil,  himself  a  younger  son  of  Ralph,  earl  of  Westmor- 
land, was  created  earl  of  Salisbury  in  1422.  His  son,  the  subject  of 
the  present  notice,  in  his  father's  lifetime  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
Richard  de  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  who,  upon  the  death  of  her 
niece  Anne,  infant  daughter  of  Henry,  duke  of  Warwick,  in  1449  came 
into  possession  of  the  great  estates  of  the  Warwick  family.  Upon  this, 
the  Lord  Richard  Nevil,  as  he  was  then  styled,  was  created  Earl  of 
Warwick,  the  dignity  to  descend  to  the  heirs  of  his  wife,  "  with  all 
pre-eminences  tnat  any  of  their  ancestors  before  the  creation  of  Henry, 
duke  of  Warwick,  used."  His  two  uncles  William  and  Edward  Nevil, 
younger  brothers  of  his  father,  were  at  the  same  time  Barons  Faucou- 
berg  and  Abergavenny,  having  acquired  these  dignities  by  marriage  ; 
and  another  of  his  uncles,  George  Nevil,  was  Baron  Latimer,  an  honour 
which  had  also  come  into  the  family  by  marriage  a  generation  or  two 
before.  But  the  highest  and  most  important  of  Nevil's  alliances  was 
that  which  connected  him  with  Richard,  duke  of  York,  who6e  wife 
was  Cecily,  daughter  of  Warwick's  grandfather,  Ralph,  earl  of  West- 
morland, and  who,  as  representative  of  Lionel,  earl  of  Clarence,  third 
son  of  Edward  III.,  was  the  undoubted  lineal  heir  to  the  throne,  now 
occupied  by  the  house  of  Lancaster,  descended  from  King  Edward's 
fourth  son,  John  of  Gaunt.  In  this  way  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and 
King  Edward  IV.  (son  of  Richard,  duke  of  York),  were  first  cousins. 
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It  is  important  to  keep  in  view  this  strong  natural  or  family  position 
of  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick  as  to  a  material  extent  accounting  for 
tho  vast  power  which  he  camo  to  exercise  in  the  Btato.  The  Nevils 
were  at  this  time  perhaps  tho  most  extensively  connected  family  that 
has  ever  existed  among  the  nobility  of  England.  Besides  tho  Nevils 
of  Kaby,  from  whom  the  Earls  of  Westmorland  were  sprung,  there 
were  several  other  baronies  held  by  other  branches  of  the  same  Htock, 
dating  also  from  tho  first  reigns  after  the  ConquoBt.  '1  he  Talbots, 
earls  of  Shrewsbury,  were  also  desconded  from  a  Thomas  Nevil,  brother 
of  Ralph,  earl  of  Westmorland,  and  from  him  hail  inherited  the  barony 
of  Euruival,  which  he  had  acquired  by  marriage,  after  the  fashion  of 
so  many  of  his  family. 

II is  extended  connections  and  immense  possessions  were  joined  in 
Warwick  to  the  most  distinguished  personal  qualities  :  intrepidity, 
decision,  and  all  the  military  virtues,  eloquence  and  general  talent,  an 
affability  and  frankness  of  bearing  that  captivated  equally  all  classes, 
a  boundless  hospitality  and  magnificence  that  enthroned  him  in  the 
universal  heart  of  the  commons.  Wherever  he  resided,  we  are  told, 
lie  kept  open  house.  It  is  allirmed  that  the  number  of  people  daily 
fed  at  his  various  mansions,  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  pros- 
perity, was  not  less  than  thirty  thousand.  "  When  he  came  to  London," 
says  Stow,  in  his  '  Chrouicle,'  "he  held  such  an  house  that  six  oxen 
were  eaten  at  a  breakfast,  and  every  tavern  was  full  of  his  meat;  for 
who  that  had  any  acquaintance  in  that  bouse  ho  should  have  had  as 
much  sodden  and  roast  as  he  might  carry  upon  a  long  dagger." 

The  history  of  this  mighty  peer  is  that  of  the  whole  of  the  contest 
between  the  two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  from  the  first  armed 
rising  against  Henry  VI.  to  the  final  establishment  of  Edward  IV.  on 
the  throne,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Lancastrian  forces  in  the  fight  of 
Unmet.  Here  we  can  only  briefly  note  the  more  important  events 
that  marked  his  career. 

lie  is  first  mentioned  as  accompanying  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, upon  a  hostile  incursion  across  the  Scottish  marches,  which 
Salisbury  conducted  in  1448  in  conjunction  witli  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, The  Lord  Richard  Nevil,  as  he  was  then  called,  gr  eatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  bravery  on  this  expedition.  When  the 
Luke  of  York  took  up  arms  in  1455,  he  was  joined  both  by  Warwick 
and  Salisbury  ;  and  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  fought  on  the  22ud  of 
May,  was  mainly  won  by  the  impetuous  valour  of  Warwick.  Imme- 
diately after  this,  while  the  office  of  chancellor  was  bestowed  by  the 
parliament  upon  Salisbury,  Warwick  was  rewarded  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Calais,  then  and  for  a  long  time  after  the  most  important 
military  charge  in  Christendom.  To  this  was  added  two  or  three 
years  subsequently  by  Henry,  who  perhaps  wished  to  attach  to  himself 
so  able  and  powerful  a  subject,  the  custody  of  the  sea,  or  command  of 
the  fleet,  for  five  years.  It  was  in  virtue  of  the  latter  appointment 
that,  on  the  29th  of  May  1458,  he  set  out  from  Calais  with  five  large 
and  seven  small  vesseL,  and  attacking  a  fleet  of  twenty-eight  sail 
belonging  to  the  free  town  of  Liibeck,  captured  six  of  them  after  a 
contest  which  lasted  six  hours.  When  the  Yorkists  made  their  next 
attempt  in  the  summer  of  14  59,  Warwick  came  over  from  Calais  with 
a  large  body  of  veterans,  with  which  he  joined  his  father  at  Ludlow, 
a  day  or  two  after  Salisbury's  victory  over  Lord  Audley  at  Bloreheath 
in  Staffordshire,  on  the  23rd  of  September.  On  the  discomfiture  of 
the  Yorkists  at  Ludiford,  a  few  weeks  after,  through  the  treachery  of 
Sir  Andrew  Trollop,  who  deserted  to  the  royal  army,  Warwick  returned 
to  Calais  :  he  was  superseded  in  that  government  by  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  in  his  command  of  the  fleet  by  the  Duke  of  Exeter; 
but  when  Somerset  attempted  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Calais,  he  was 
fired  upon  from  the  batteries  and  compelled  to  retire.  In  the  begiu- 
ning  of  June  following,  Warwick  again  landed  in  Kent  with  a  force  of 
fifteen  hundred  men  ;  before  he  reached  London,  according  to  some 
accounts,  nearly  forty  thousand  of  his  countrymen  had  flocked  to  his 
banner;  the  capital,  from  which  King  Henry  had  fled,  received  him 
with  all  welcome ;  the  battle  of  Northamptou  followed,  on  the  10th 
of  July,  at  which  Henry  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Yorkists.  The  next 
remai  kable  events  in  this  fluctuating  struggle  were  the  battle  of  Wake- 
field, in  Yorkshire,  fought  on  the  30th  of  December,  where  the  Duke 
of  York  was  defeated  by  Queen  Margaret,  and  lost  his  life,  and  where 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury  was  also  taken,  and  beheaded  next  day  at  Ponte- 
fract ;  and  the  queen's  second  victory  over  the  Yorkists,  commanded 
in  this  instance  by  Warwick,  at  Bernard's  Heath,  near  St.  Albau's,  on 
the  17th  of  February  1461,  which  restored  Henry  to  liberty.  But  the 
junction,  immediately  after  this,  of  the  forces  of  AVarwrck  and  the 
young  Edward,  carl  of  March,  now  Duke  of  York,  compelled  the  royal 
army  to  retire  to  the  north.  Edward,  accompanied  by  Warwick, 
entered  London  in  triumph;  on  the  4th  of  March  he  was  proclaimed 
king,  by  tho  title  of  Edward  IV. ;  and  on  the  29th  the  defeat  of  the 
Lancastrian  army  at  Towton  in  Yorkshire  secured  the  throne  to  King 
Edward.  On  this  occasion  the  main  body  of  the  Yorkist  army  was 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  who  also,  during  the  next  two 
or  three  years,  while  the  contest  still  lingered,  performed  various 
important  military  services  to  his  new  prince.  In  the  winter  of  1462- 
1463  he  reduced  the  three  strong  fortresses  of  Bamborough,  Alnwick, 
and  Dunstanburgh  ;  and  it  was  to  him  also  that  the  castle  of  Bambo- 
rough capitulated  a  second  time,  in  May  1464,  after  it  had  been  made 
over  to  the  Lancastrians  by  the  defection  of  the  governor,  Sir  Ralph 
Qrey.    Finally,  it  was  Warwick  by  whom  the  uufurtun?.te  Henry  was 
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conducted  to  the  Tower,  in  Juno  1465,  after  his  capture  at  Waddington 
Hall  in  Yorkshire,  about  fourteerr  months  after  the  final  defeat  of  the 
Lancastrian!  at  Hexham  by  Warwick's  brother,  Lord  Montague. 

Tho  Nevils  were  now  in  a  manner  the  rulers  of  the  king  and  king- 
dom. Warwick  himself,  besides  Ids  government  of  Calais,  held  tho 
office  of  chamberlain  and  tho  wardenship  of  the  West  Marches;  hit 
next  brother,  Lord  Montague,  was  warden  of  the  Last  Hnirhff,  and 
had  obtained  the  extensive  estateB  of  the  I'ercies,  with  the  title  of  Earl 
of  Northumberland  ;  his  youngest  brother,  George,  was  lord  high 
chancellor  and  Archbishop  of  York.  But  circumstances  soon  aroLe  to 
alienate  Edward  from  partisans  to  whom  he  was  too  deeply  indebted 
for  the  two  parties  to  continue  friends  irr  their  relative  positions.  The 
king's  marriage,  which  took  place  in  1464  ;  the  jealousy  of  the  queen's 
relations,  the  Wydvilles;  the  marriage  of  the  king's  sinter,  the 
Princess  Margaret,  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  brought  about  in 
1468,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  Warwick  ;  the  seductions  of  tho 
French  king  Louis  XL;  the  arts  of  Lancastrian  eu)i«saries;  and, 
according  to  one  account,  an  attempt  made  by  Edward  in  the  earl's 
own  house,  to  violate  the  chastity  of  his  niece  or  daughter— are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  principal  causes  that  contributed  to  sever  the 
king  from  the  Nevils ;  but  the  story  is  too  complicated,  and,  in  many 
parts,  obscure,  to  admit  of  being  detailed  or  investigated  to  any  pur- 
pose, in  so  rapid  a  summary  as  this.  We  may  merely  remark  that 
Dr.  Liugard  appears  to  have  showu  that  the  common  account  which 
makes  Warwick  to  have  been  in  France  negociatiug  on  the  part  of  the 
king  a  marriage  with  Bona  of  Savoy,  sister  to  tho  French  queen,  at 
the  time  when  Edward  clandestinely  married  Elizabeth  Wydville, 
cannot  be  true.  (See  his  'Hist,  of  Eng.,'  v.  190,  note,  edition  of 
1837.)  The  first  open  intimation  of  the  loss  by  the  Nevils  of  the 
royal  favour  was  given  in  June  1467,  by  the  king  commanding  the 
Archbishop  of  York  to  deliver  up  the  great  sea'.  After  this  there  was 
a  formal  reconciliation,  and  the  next  year,  Warwick,  who  had  retired, 
with  a  clouded  couutenance,  to  his  castle  of  Middleham  in  Yorkshire, 
appeared  again  at  court.  But  the  hollow  compact  did  not  last  long. 
In  July  1468,  Edward's  next  brother,  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  gave 
great  offence  to  his  majesty  by  marrying  Isabella,  the  eldest  of  the  two 
daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  Immediately  after  this  there 
broke  out  in  Yorkshire  an  insurrection  of  the  peasantry,  which,  being 
joined  by  two  near  connections  of  Warwick's,  the  sons  of  the  Lords 
Latimer  and  Fitzhugh,  speedily  became  converted  into  an  avowed 
attempt  to  drive  the  Wydvilles  from  the  management  of  affairs.  The 
royalists  were  routed  with  great  slaughter  at  Edgecote,  on  the  26th  of 
July;  and  a  few  days  after,  Edward  was  taken  prisoner  by  Warwick 
and  Clarence  at  Olney.  The  king  was  detained  in  confinement  at 
Middleham,  under  the  care  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  for  two  or 
three  months,  during  which  Warwick  twice  defeated  bodies  of 
the  Lancastrians  who  had  risen  iu  the  north,  counting  upon  hia 
Bupport  of  the  cause  of  King  Henry.  While  Edward  was  in  his 
hands,  also,  the  earl  obtained  from  him  a  grant  of  the  office  of 
justiciary  of  South  Wales,  and  of  all  the  other  dignities  held  by  the 
late  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  been  beheaded  after  the  battle  of 
Edgecote.  Contradictory  accounts  are  given  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  king  recovered  his  liberty;  but  he  was  at  large  again  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  apparently  with  the  consent  of  Warwick.  A  new 
rupture,  followed  by  another  seeming  reconciliation,  took  place  in 
February,  1470.  But  in  all  these  movements  both  parties  were  pro- 
bably only  attempting  to  gain  time  and  opportunity  to  destroy  one 
another.  In  the  beginning  of  March  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Lincolnshire,  which  soon  very  clearly  appeared  to  have  been  instigated 
by  Warwick  and  Clarence;  but  before  they  could  join  the  insurgents, 
who  were  headed  by  Sir  Robert  Wells,  the  son  of  Lord  Wells,  the 
latter  were  defeated  by  the  king's  troops,  on  the  12th  of  March,  at 
Erpingham  in  Rutlandshire.  Upon  this  Warwick  and  Clarence  fled 
first  to  the  north;  whence,  pursued  by  the  king,  they  returned  to 
Exeter,  and  embarked  for  Calais;  but  here,  to  their  astonishment,  the 
guns  of  the  batteries  were  turned  upon  them  by  the  deputy,  a  Gascon 
named  Vauclerc,  to  whom  Warwick  had  entrusted  the  keeping  of  the 
place.  On  this  they  made  for  Harfleur,  and  were  there  received  with 
distinguished  honours  by  the  Admiral  of  France.  Shortly  after  this, 
on  the  15th  of  July,  Warwick  met  Henry's  quern,  Margaret,  at 
Amboise,  and  there  the  two  solemnly  agreed  to  forget  the  past,  and  to 
unite  their  interests  and  efforts  for  the  future,  sealing  their  compact 
by  the  marriage  of  Margaret's  son,  Prince  Edward,  to  Warwick's 
second  daughter,  Anne.  A  force  was  now  raised  for  the  invasion  of 
England;  Warwick  landed  at  its  head,  at  Plymouth,  on  the  13th  of 
September,  and  immediately  proclaimed  Henry  VI.  ;  Edward,  who 
was  in  Y'orksnire,  fled  to  the  town  of  Lynn,  and  there  taking  ship, 
on  the  3rd  of  October,  made  his  escape  to  Alkmaar  in  Holland. 
On  the  6th  Warwick  and  Clarence  entered  London  in  triumph,  and 
taking  Henry  from  the  Tower,  conducted  him  with  the  crown  on  bis 
head  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's.  Warwick  was  now  formally 
restored  by  parliament  to  his  offices  of  chamberlain  of  England  and 
captain  of  Calais,  with  the  addition  of  that  of  lord  high  admiral ;  his 
brother,  the  Archbishop  of  Y'ork,  was  again  made  chancellor;  his 
other  brother,  now  Marquis  of  Montague,  for  which  title  he  had  a  few 
mouths  before  been  forced  to  exchange  that  of  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland with  the  estates  of  the  Percies,  was  restored  to  the  wardenship 
of  the  East  Marches.    But  all  this  lasted  only  a  few  months.    On  the 
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14th  of  March,  1471,  Edward,  secretly  assisted  by  bis  brother-in-law 
tbe  Duke  of  Burgundy,  landed  at  Ravenspur,  in  Yorkshire.  First 
Clarence  was  won  over,  and  then  the  Archbishop  of  York.  On  the  14tli 
of  April  the  two  armies  met  at  Baruet;  and  there  the  Lancastrians 
■were  defeated :  and  Warwick,  their  commander,  and  his  brother, 
Montague,  slain.  Their  bodies  were  afterwards  exposed  for  three 
days  in  St.  Paul's,  and  then  interred  in  the  abbey  of  Bisham,  in 
Berkshire. 

By  his  wife,  Anne  de  Beauchamp,  who  survived  him  many  years, 
and  was  after  his  death  reduced  to  great  poverty,  till  she  was  restored 
to  her  estates  by  act  of  parliameut  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VII., 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  left  only  the  two  daughters  already  mentioned. 
The  eldest,  Isabella,  who  died  in  1477,  had  by  her  husband,  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  who  was  put  to  death  in  1478,  a  sou  Edward,  who  was 
Btyled  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  in  1499;  and 
a  daughter  Margaret,  who  was  created  Couutess  of  Salisbury  in  1513, 
and  was  also  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  in  1541. 
By  her  husband,  Sir  Reginald  Pole,  knight,  she  was  the  mother  of  the 
celebrated  Cardinal  Pole,  and  of  three  other  sons  and  a  daughter.  ' 
Warwick's  second  daughter,  Anne,  whose  first  husbaud,  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  murdered  in  1471,  after  the  battle  of  Tewkes- 
bury, was  married  the  next  year  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards 
Richard  III.,  and  died  in  141:5.  By  Richard  she  had  one  son,  Edward, 
who  was  born  in  1473,  and  died  in  1484. 

WARWICK,  JOHN  DUDLEY,  KARL  OF,  and  DUKE  OF  \ 
NORTHUMBERLAND,  KG.,  was  the  eldest  eon  of  Edmund  Dudley, 
Esq.,  a  grandson  of  the  Lord  Dudley,  and  infamous  as  the  instrument, 
along  with  Empson,  of  the  extortions  of  Henry  VII.,  for  his  share  in  i 
which  he  was  beheade i  on  Tower  Hill,  18th  August  1510.  His 
mother  was  Elizabeth  Grey,  daughter  of  Edward  Viscount  L'Isle  (his 
father's  second  wife) ;  and  he  was  born  in  the  year  1502.  The 
attainder  of  Edmund  Dudley  was  reversed  the  year  after  his  execu- 
tion ;  and  his  widow  having  in  1523  married  Arthur  Plantagenet,  a 
natural  son  of  Edward  IV.,  her  son  was  brought  to  court,  where  he 
attached  himself  to  the  suite  of  the  reigning  favourite,  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk.  This  same  year  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood for  the  gallantry  he  had  shown  while  attending  the  duke  on  his 
expedition  to  France.  After  this  he  successively  enjoyed  the  patron- 
age of  Wolsey  and  Cromwell,  the  former  of  whom  gave  him,  in  1535, 
the  office  of  master  of  the  armoury  of  the  Tower,  and  by  the  interest 
of  the  latter  of  whom,  when  Anne  of  Cleves  was  brought  over,  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  horse  to  the  new  queen.  The  fall  of  Crom- 
well, in  1540,  did  not  deprive  Sir  John  Dudley  of  the  king's  favour; 
as  may  sufficiently  appear  by  his  being  raised  in  1542  to  the  peerage 
by  the  title  of  Viscount  L'Isle  (which  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  mother's 
second  husband,  recently  deceased),  and  by  his  being  soon  after  elected 
a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  In  1543  he  was  made  lord  high  admiral  for 
life.  The  same  year,  having  being  principally  instrumental  in  the 
capture  of  Boulogne,  he  was  appointed  to  the  government  of  that 
place  as  the  king's  lieutenant  ;  and  in  1540  he  received  a  patent  con- 
stituting him  commander  of  all  the  king's  forces  at  sea  for  the  war 
against  France.  Finally,  the  Viscount  L'Isle  was  one  of  the  sixteen 
persons  nominated  by  Henry  in  his  will  as  his  executors  for  carrying 
on  the  government  during  the  minority  of  his  successor. 

For  some  time  Dudley  went,  to  all  appearance  cordially  enough, 
along  with  the  majority  of  the  council  of  government,  or  rather  with 
the  whole  of  that  body  after  Southampton  was  turned  out,  in  sup- 
porting the  authority  of  the  Ea.rl  of  Hertford,  now  become  Duke  of 
Somerset  and  Protector  of  the  Realm.  It  had  been  originally  intended 
to  make  him  Earl  of  Coventry;  but  on  the  17th  of  February  1547,  he 
was  created  Earl  of  Warwick,  his  pretension  to  which  ancient  dignity 
consisted  in  his  mother  having  been  the  daughter  of  John  Talbot, 
the  first  Viscount  L'Isle,  whose  mother  was  Margaret  Beauchamp,  a 
daughter  by  his  first  wife,  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
who  died  in  1439.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  also  he  exchanged  his 
post  of  high  admiral  (which  was  wanted  for  Somerset's  brother  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  made  at  the  same  time  Baron  Seymour  of  Sudley) 
for  that  of  lord  great  chamberlain. 

Warwick  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  expedition  to 
Scotland  in  the  autumn  of  1547,  and  in  the  battle  of  Pinkey,  gained 
over  the  Scots  on  the  10th  of  September;  and  when  it  was  found 
necessary  to  send  an  armed  force  against  the  Norfolk  rebels  in  the 
summer  of  1549,  "that  noble  chieftain  and  valiant  earl,"  as  Holinshed 
calls  him,  was  thought  the  fittest  person  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
command.  The  rebels  were  attacked,  and  their  whole  force  dispersed, 
by  the  earl  at  Dussingdale  on  the  10th  of  August.  Soon  after  this 
we  find  Warwick  openly  disputing  the  supremacy  with  the  Protector. 
According  to  Burnet,  his  instigator  was  the  ex-chancellor  Southampton, 
who,  although  no  longer  taking  any  share  in  the  government,  was  at 
this  time  secretly  exerting  all  his  industry  to  make  a  party  against 
Somerset.  The  course  and  issue  of  the  contest  between  the  two  rivals 
are  related  under  the  head  of  Edward  VI.  Somerset  was  deposed 
from  his  office  of  Protector  and  sent  to  the  Tower  in  October  of  this 
year;  then  there  was  an  apparent  reconcilement  between  the  old  and 
the  new  dictator,  during  which,  in  the  beginning  of  June  1550,  War- 
wick's eldest  son,  Lord  L'Isle,  was  married  to  Somerset's  daughter, 
the  Lady  Anne  Seymour.  Warwick  was  created  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland on  the  11th  of  October  1551;  and  Somerset  was  brought  to 


the  block  on  the  22nd  of  January  1552.  In  the  beginning  of  May 
following  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  fourth  son,  the  Lord  Guild- 
ford Dudley,  was  married  to  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  daughter  of  Frances, 
duchess  of  Suffolk,  and  great-granddaughter  of  Henry  VII.,  through 
his  daughter  the  Princess  Mary,  who  had  been  married  first  to  Louis 
XII.  of  France,  and  then  to  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  Edward 
died  on  the  Gth  of  July,  leaving  the  succession  by  will  to  Lady  Jane 
Grey  (or  Dudley).  The  event  was  kept  concealed  for  a  few  days;  but 
at  last,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th,  Lady  Jane  was  proclaimed  queen. 
On  the  14th,  Northumberland  left  London  at  the  head  of  a  force  of 
6000  foot  and  2000  horse,  to  meet  the  adherents  of  Mary  :  he  advanced 
as  far  as  St.  Edmuud's-bury,  and  then  returned  to  Cambridge,  whore, 
losing  all  hope,  he  proclaimed  Queen  Mary  on  the  20th.  But  the 
same  day  he  was  arrested  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel;  on  the  25th  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower;  on  the  18th  of  August  he  was  arraigned  of 
high  treason,  along  with  his  eldest  son,  before  the  lord  high  steward, 
in  Westminster  Hall:  both  were  found  guilty,  but  only  the  father 
was  executed ;  ho  suffered  on  Tower  Hill  on  Tuesday  the  22ud  of 
August.  To  the  general  surprise  he  professed  in  his  last  moments 
that  he  died  "in  the  true  Catholic  "  (meaning  the  Roman  Cathulic) 
faith  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  his  profession  of  Protestantism,  this 
had  been  his  real  religion  all  his  life. 

By  his  wife  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Guildford,  who  died  in 
1555,  in  her  forty-sixth  year,  Northumberland  had  eight  sons  and  five 
daughters.  Of  the  sons  two  died  before  their  father,  the  eldest, 
Henry,  having  been  killed  at  the  age  of  nineteen  at  the  siege  of 
Boulogne ;  the  third,  John,  styled  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  con- 
demned along  with  his  father,  but  reprieved,  died  in  October  1554,  a 
few  days  after  being  released  from  custo  iy ;  the  fourth,  Guildford,  was 
executed,  along  with  his  wife,  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  on  the  12th  of 
February  1554;  the  fifth,  Ambrose,  was  restored  iu  blood  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  was  created  Baron  L'Isle,  25th  December  1561,  and  the 
next  day  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  died  without  issue  in  1589;  the  sixth, 
Robert,  was  the  famous  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  powerful  favourite  of 
the  next  reign  ;  the  seventh,  Henry,  was  kidod  at  the  siege  of  St. 
Quintin's  in  1557  ;  the  eighth  died  young. 

WASHINGTON,  GEORGE,  was  born  at  Bridges  Creek,  in  West- 
morelaud  county,  Virginia,  on  the  22nd  of  February  1732.  The  first 
of  the  family  who  settled  in  Virginia  came  from  Northampton,  but 
their  ancestors  are  believed  to  have  been  from  Lancashire,  while  the 
ancient  stock  of  the  family  is  traced  to  the  De  Wessyngtons  of 
Durham.  George  Washington's  father,  Augustine,  who  died  after  a 
sudden  and  short  illness  in  1743,  was  twice  married.  At  his  death  he 
left  two  surviving  Bona  by  the  first  marriage,  and  by  the  second  four 
sons  (of  whom  George  was  the  eldest)  and  a  daughter.  The  mother 
of  George  Washington  survived  to  see  her  son  president.  Augustine 
Washington  left  all  his  children  in  a  state  of  comparative  indepen- 
dence :  to  his  eldest  son  by  the  first  marriage  he  left  an  estate  (after- 
wards called  Mount  Vernon)  of  twenty-rive  hundred  acres,  and  shares 
in  iron-works  situated  in  Virginia  and  Maryland ;  to  the  second,  an 
estate  in  Westmoreland.  Confiding  in  the  prudence  of  his  widow,  he 
directed  that  the  proceeds  of  all  the  property  of  her  children  should 
be  at  her  disposal  till  they  should  respectively  come  of  age :  to  George 
were  left  the  lands  and  mansion  occupied  by  his  father  at  his  decea-e  : 
to  each  of  the  other  sons  an  estate  of  six  or  seven  hundred  acres :  a 
suitable  provision  was  made  for  the  daughter. 

George  Washington  was  indebted  for  all  the  education  he  received 
to  one  of  the  common  schools  of  the  province,  in  which  little  was 
taught  beyond  reading,  writing,  and  accounts.  He  left  it  before  he 
had  completed  his  sixteenth  year  :  the  last  two  years  of  his  attendance 
had  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  survey- 
ing. He  had  learned  to  use  logarithms.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he 
ever  received  any  instruction  in  the  grammar  of  his  own  language  :  he 
never  even  commenced  the  study  of  the  classical  languages ;  and 
although,  when  the  French  officers  under  Rochambeau  were  in 
America,  he  attempted  to  acquire  their  language,  it  appears  to  have 
been  without  success.  From  his  thirteenth  year  he  evinced  a  turn  for 
mastering  the  forms  of  deeds,  constructing  diagrams,  and  preparing 
tabular  statements.  His  juvenile  manuscripts  have  been  preserved  ; 
the  handwriting  is  neat,  but  stiff.  During  the  last  summer  he  was  at 
school  he  surveyed  the  fields  adjoining  the  school-house  and  the 
adjoining  plantations,  entering  his  measurements  and  calculations  in  a 
respectable  field-book.  He  compiled  about  the  same  time,  from 
various  sources,  'Rules  of  Behaviour  in  Company  and  Conversation.' 
Some  selections  in  rhyme  appear  in  his  manuscripts,  but  the  passages 
appear  to  have  been  selected  for  the  moral  or  religious  sentiments 
they  express,  not  from  any  taste  for  poetry.  When  a  boy,  he  was  fond 
of  forming  his  schoolmates  into  companies,  who  paraded  and  fought 
mimic  battles,  in  which  he  always  commanded  one  of  the  parties. 
He  cultivated  with  ardour  all  athletic  exercises.  His  demeanour  and 
conduct  at  school  are  said  to  have  won  the  deference  of  the  other 
boys,  who  were  accustomed  to  make  him  the  arbiter  of  their  disputes. 

From  the  time  of  his  leaving  school  till  the  latter  part  of  1753, 
Washington  was  unconsciously  preparing  himself  for  the  great  duties 
he  had  afterwards  to  discharge.  An  attempt  made  to  have  him 
entered  in  the  royal  navy,  in  1746,  was  frustrated  by  the  interposition 
of  his  mother.  The  winter  of  1748-49  he  passed  at  Mount  Vernon, 
then  the  seat  of  his  brother  Lawrence,  in  the  study  of  mathematics 
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and  the  exercise  of  practioal  surveying.  George  was  introduced  about 
this  time  to  the  family  of  Lord  Fairfax,  his  brother  having  married 
the  daughter  of  William  Fairfax,  a  member  of  tho  colonial  council, 
and  a  distant  relation  of  that  nobleman.  The  immeiiRo  tracts  of  wild 
lands  belonging  to  Lord  Fairfax,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  had  never  been  surveyed  :  he  had  formed  a  favourable 
estimate  of  the  talents  of  young  Washington,  and  entrusted  the  talk 
to  him.  His  first  essay  was  on  some  lands  situated  on  the  south 
branch  of  the  Potomac,  seventy  miles  above  ita  junction  with  tho 
main  branch.  Although  performed  in  an  almost  impenetrable  country, 
■while  winter  yot  lingered  in  the  valloys,  by  a  youth  who  had  only  a 
month  before  completed  his  sixteenth  year,  it  gave  so  much  satisfac- 
tion that  he  soon  after  received  a  commission  as  public  surveyor,  an 
appointment  which  gave  authority  to  his  surveys,  and  enabled  him 
to  enter  them  in  the  county  offices. 

The  next  three  years  were  devoted  without  intermission,  except  in 
the  winter  months,  to  his  profession.  There  were  few  surveyors  in 
Virginia,  and  the  demand  for  their  services  was  consequently  great, 
and  their  remuneration  ample.  Washington  spent  a  considerable 
portion  of  these  three  years  among  the  Alleghanies;  the  exposures  and 
hardships  of  the  wilderness  could  be  endured  only  for  a  few  weeks 
together.  He  recruited  his  strength  by  surveyiug  at  intervals  tracts 
and  farms  in  the  settled  districts.  Even  at  that  early  age  his  regular 
habits  enabled  him  to  acquire  some  property ;  and  his  probity  and 
business  talent  obtained  for  him  the  confidence  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  colony. 

At  the  time  he  attained  his  nineteenth  year  tho  frontiers  were 
threatened  with  Indian  depredations  and  French  encroachments.  To 
meet  this  danger  the  province  was  divided  into  military  districts,  to 
each  of  which  an  adjutant-general  with  the  rank  of  major  was 
appointed.  George  Washington  was  commissioned  to  one  of  these 
districts,  with  a  salary  of  150t.  per  annum.  There  were  many  pro- 
vincial officers  (his  brother  among  the  number)  in  Virginia  who  had 
Berved  in  tho  expedition  against  Carthagena  and  in  the  West  Indies. 
Under  them  he  studied  military  exercises  and  tactics,  entering  with 
alacrity  and  zeal  into  the  duties  of  his  office.  These  pursuits  were 
varied  by  a  voyage  to  Barbadoes,  and  a  residence  of  some  months  in 
that  colony,  in  company  with  his  brother  Lawrence,  who  was  sent 
there  by  his  physicians  to  seek  relief  from  a  pulmonary  complaint. 
Fragments  of  his  journal  kept  by  George  Washington  on  this  excur- 
sion have  been  preserved;  they  evince  an  interest  in  a  wide  range  of 
subjects,  and  habits  of  minute  observation.  At  sea  the  logbook  was 
daily  copied,  and  the  application  of  his  favourite  mathematics  to  navi- 
gation studied  ;  in  the  island,  the  soil,  agricultural  products,  modes  of 
culture,  fruits,  commerce,  military  force,  fortifications,  manners  of 
the  inhabitants,  municipal  regulations  and  government,  all  were  noted 
in  his  journal.  Lawrence  Washington  died  in  July  1752,  leaving  a 
wife  and  infant  daughter,  and  upon  George,  although  the  youngest 
executor,  wa3  devolved  the  whole  management  of  the  property  in 
which  he  had  a  residuary  interest.  The  affairs  were  extensive  and 
complicated,  and  engrossed  much  of  his  time  and  thoughts  for  several 
months.  His  public  duties  were  not  however  neglected.  Soon  after 
the  arrival  of  Governor  Dinwiddie  the  number  of  military  divisions 
was  reduced  to  four ;  the  northern  division  was  allotted  to  Washington. 
It  included  several  counties,  which  he  had  to  visit  at  stated  intervals, 
to  train  and  iustruct  the  military  officers,  inspect  the  men,  arms,  and 
accoutrements,  and  establish  a  uniform  system  of  manoeuvres  and 
discipline. 

In  1753  the  French  in  Canada  pushed  troops  across  the  lakes,  and 
at  the  same  time  bodies  of  armed  men  ascended  from  New  Orleans  to 
form  a  junction  with  them,  and  establish  themselves  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Ohio.  Governor  Dinwiddie  resolved  to  send  a  com- 
missioner, to  confer  with  the  Freuch  officer  in  command,  and  inquire 
by  what  authority  he  occupied  a  territory  claimed  by  the  British. 
This  charge  required  a  man  of  discretion,  accustomed  to  travel  in  the 
woods,  and  familiar  with  Indian  manners.  Washington  was  selected, 
notwithstanding  his  youth,  as  possessed  of  these  requisites.  He  set 
out  from  Williamsburg  on  the  31st  of  October  1753,  and  returned  on 
the  16th  of  January  1751.  He  discovered  that  a  permanent  settle- 
ment was  contemplated  by  the  French  within  the  British  territory, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  garrison,  he  contrived  to 
bring  back  with  him  a  plan  of  their  fort  on  a  branch  of  French  Creek, 
15  miles  south  of  Lake  Erie,  and  an  accurate  description  of  its  form, 
size,  construction,  cannon,  aud  barracks. 

In  March  1754,  the  military  establishment  of  the  colony  was  in- 
creased to  six  companies:  Colonel  Fry,  an  Englishman  of  scientific 
acquirements  and  gentlemanly  manners,  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
them,  and  Washington  was  appointed  second  in  command.  His  first 
campaign  was  a  trying  but  useful  school  for  him.  He  was  pushed 
forwarX  with  three  small  companies  to  occupy  the  outposts  of  the 
Ohio,  in  front  of  a  superior  French  force,  and  unsupported  by  his 
commanding  officer.  Belying  upon  his  own. resources  aud  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Indians,  Washington  pushed  boldly  on.  On  the  27th  of 
May  he  encountered  and  defeated  a  detachment  of  the  French  army 
under  M.  de  Jumonville,  who  fell  in  the  action.  Soon  after  Colonel 
Fry  died  suddenly,  and  the  chief  command  devolved  upon  Washington. 
Innig,  the  commander  of  the  North  Carolina  troops,  was,  it  is  true, 
placed  over  his  head,  but  the  new  commander  never  took  the  field. 
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An  ill-timed  parsimony  had  occasioned  disgust  among  the  KoHiern, 
but  Washington  remained  unshaken.  Anticipating  that  a  strong 
detachment  would  bo  Kent  against  him  from  Fort  I-tiiquef.no  as  soon  an 
Jumonville's  defeat  was  known  there,  he  entrenched  himself  on  tho 
Great  Meadows.  The  advance  of  tho  Freuch  in  force  obliged  him  to 
retreat,  but  this  operation  ho  performed  in  a  manner  that  elicited  a 
vote  of  thanks  from  tho  J  louse  of  Burgesses. 

In  1755  Colonel  Washington  acceded  to  tho  request  of  General 
Braddock  to  tako  part  in  the  campaign  as  one  of  bil  military  f.tmily, 
retaining  his  former  rank.  When  privately  consulted  by  Braddock, 
"  I  urged  him,"  wrote  Washington,  "  in  the  warmest  terms  I  was  ahle, 
to  push  forward,  if  he  even  did  it  with  a  small  but  chosen  band,  with 
such  artillery  and  light  stores  as  wero  ncceB*ary,  leaving  tho  heavy 
artillory  and  baggage  to  follow  with  the  rear  division  by  slow  and 
easy  marches."  This  advice  prevailed.  Washington  was  however 
attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  only  able 
to  rejoin  the  army  on  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  the  Mononga- 
hela.  In  that  fatal  affair  he  exposed  himself  with  the  most  reckless 
bravery,  and  when  tho  soldiers  were  finally  put  to  the  rout,  hastened 
to  the  rear  division  to  order  up  horses  and  waggons  for  the  wounded. 
The  panic-struck  army  dispersed  on  all  sides,  and  VVashing'on  retired 
to  Mount  Vernon,  which  had  now,  by  the  death  of  his  brother's 
daughter  without  issue,  become  his  own  property.  His  bravery  wa-i 
universally  admitted,  and  it  was  known  that  latterly  his  prudent 
counsels  had  been  disregarded. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  to  re  organise  tho 
provincial  troops.  He  retained  the  command  of  them  till  the  close  of 
the  campaign  of  1758.  The  tardiness  and  irresolution  of  provincial 
assemblies  aud  governors  confined  him  to  act  during  much  of  this 
time  upon  the  defensive ;  but  to  the  necessity  hence  imposed  upon 
him  of  projecting  a  chain  of  defensive  forts  for  the  Ohio  frontier,  he 
was  indebted  for  tho  mastery  in  this  kind  of  war,  which  afterwards 
availed  him  so  much.  Till  1758  the  Virginia  troops  remained  on  the 
footing  of  militia,  and  Washington  had  ample  opportunities  to  con- 
vince him?elf  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  a  militia  in  time  of  war  :  in 
the  beginning  of  that  year  he  prevailed  upon  government  to  organise 
them  on  the  same  footing  as  the  royal  forces.  At  the  same  time  that 
Washington's  experience  was  extending,  his  sentiments  of  allegiance 
were  weakened  by  the  reluctance  with  which  the  claims  of  the  pro- 
vincial officers  were  admitted,  and  the  unreserved  preference  uniformly 
given  to  the  officers  of  the  regular  army.  At  the  close  of  1758  he 
resigned  his  commission,  and  retired  into  private  life. 

On  the  6th  of  January  1759,  he  married  Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  a  young 
widow,  with  two  children.  "  Mr.  Custis,"  says  Mr.  Sparkes,  "  had  left 
largo  landed  estates,  and  45,0007.  sterling  in  money.  One-third  of 
this  property  she  held  in  her  own  right ;  the  other  two-thirds  being 
equally  divided  between  her  two  children."  Washington  had  a  con- 
siderable fortune  of  his  own  at  the  time  of  his  marriage — the  estate  at 
Mount  Vernon,  and  large  tracts  of  excellent  laud,  which  he  had 
selected  during  his  surveying  expeditions,  and  obtained  grants  of  at 
different  times.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  management  of  this 
extensive  property  and  to  the  guardianship  of  Mrs.  Washington's 
children,  and  till  the  commencement  of  1763  was,  in  appearance  at  least, 
principally  occupied  with  these  private  engagements.  He  found  time 
however  for  public  civil  duties.  He  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  before  he  resigned  his  commission  ;  aud  although 
there  were  commonly  two  and  sometimes  three  sessions  in  every  year, 
he  was  punctual  in  his  attendance  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
each.  During  the  periods  of  his  attendance  in  the  legislature,  he  was 
frequent  in  his  attendance  on  such  theatrical  exhibitions  as  were  then 
presented  in  America,  and  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  most 
eminent  men  of  Virginia.  At  Mount  Vernon  he  practised  on  a  large 
scale  the  hospitality  for  which  the  southern  planters  have  ever  been 
distinguished.  His  chief  diversion  in  the  country  was  the  chace.  He 
exported  the  produce  of  his  estates  to  London,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol, 
and  imported  everything  required  for  his  property  and  domestic 
establishment.  His  industry  was  equal  to  his  enterprise  ;  his  day- 
books, ledgers,  aud  letter-books  were  all  kept  by  himself ;  he  drew  up 
his  own  contracts  and  deeds.  In  the  House  of  Burgesses  he  seldom 
spoke,  but  nothing  escaped  his  notice,  and  his  opinion  was  eagerly 
sought  and  followed.  He  assumed  tri»sts  at  the  solicitation  of  friends, 
and  was  much  in  request  as  an  arbitrator.  He  was,  probably  without 
being  himself  aware  of  it,  establishing  a  wide  and  strong  influence, 
which  no  person  suspected  till  the  time  arrived  for  exercising  it. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1773,  Lord  Dunmore  prorogued  the  intractable 
House  of  Burgess-s.  Washington  had  been  a  close  observer  of  every 
previous  movement  in  his  country,  though  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to 
play  the  agitator.  He  had  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  stamp- 
act  in  unqualified  terms.  The  non  importation  agreement,  drawn  up 
by  George  Mason,  in  1769,  was  presented  to  the  members  of  the  dis- 
solved House  of  Burgesses  by  Washington.  In  1773  he  supported  the 
resolutions  instituting  a  committee  of  correspondence  and  recom- 
mending the  legislatures  of  the  other  colonies  to  do  the  same.  He 
represented  Fairfax  county  in  the  Convention  which  met  at  Williams- 
burg, in  August  1774,  and  was  appointed  by  it  one  of  the  six  Virginian 
delegates  to  the  first  general  Congress.  On  his  return  from  Congress 
he  was  virtually  placed  in  command  of  the  Virginian  Independent 
Companies.    In  the  spriug  of  1775  he  devised  a  plan  for  the  more 
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complete  military  organisation  of  Virginia.  And  on  the  15th  of  June 
of  that  year  he  was  elected  commander-in-chief  of  the  Continental 
army  by  Congress. 

The  portion  of  Washington's  life  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
passing  in  review  may  he  considered  as  his  probationary  period — the 
time  during  which  he  was  training  himself  for  the  great  business  of 
his  life.  His  subsequent  career  naturally  subdivides  itself  into  two 
periods — that  of  his  military  command,  and  that  of  bis  presidency. 
In  the  former  we  have  Washington  the  soldier  ;  in  the  latter,  Washing- 
ton the  statesman.  His  avocations  from  1748  to  1775  were  as  good  a 
school  as  can  well  be  conceived  for  acquiring  the  accomplishments  of 
either  character.  His  early  intimacy  and  connections  with  the  Fairfax 
family  had  taught  him  to  look  on  society  with  the  eyes  of  the  class 
which  takes  a  part  in  government.  His  familiarity  with  applied  mathe- 
matics and  his  experience  as  a  surveyor  on  the  wild  frontier  lands  had 
made  him  master  of  that  most  important  branch  of  knowledge  for  a 
commander — the  structure  of  the  country.  His  experience  as  a 
parade  officer,  as  a  partisan  on  the  frontier,  and  as  the  commander  of 
considerable  bodies  of  disciplined  troops,  had  taught  him  the  prin- 
ciples both  of  the  war  of  detail  and  the  war  of  large  masses.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  punctual  habits  of  business,  his  familiarity  with  the 
details  both  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  the  experience  he  had 
ac  quired  as  trustee,  arbitrator,  and  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
were  so  many  preparatory  studies  for  the  duties  of  the  statesman.  He 
commenced  his  great  task  of  first  liberating  and  then  governing  a 
nation,  with  all  the  advantages  of  this  varied  experience,  in  his  forty- 
third  year,  an  age  at  which  the  physical  vigour  is  undiminished  and 
the  intellect  fully  ripe.  He  persevered  in  it,  with  a  brief  interval  of 
repose,  for  upwards  of  twenty  year*,  with  almost  uniform  success,  and 
with  au  exemption  from  the  faults  of  great  leaders  unparalleled  in 
history. 

Washington  was  elected  commander-in-chief  on  the  15th  of  June 
1775;  he  resigned  his  commission  into  the  hands  of  the  president  of 
Congress  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1783. 

A  few  days  after  his  appointment  he  left  Philadelphia  to  join  the 
army  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  The  particulars  of  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill  reached  him  at  New  York,  and  increased  his  anxiety  to 
hasten  forward.  He  arrived  at  Cambridge  on  the  2nd  of  July,  and 
assumed  the  command  next  day.  The  army,  including  sick  aud 
w  ounded,  amounted  to  about  17,000  men,  collected  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  occupying  a  range  of  po3ts  disproportioned  to  their  numbers, 
and  almost  under  the  guns  of  the  enemy.  There  were  few  stores,  no 
military  chest,  and  no  general  organisation.  And  the  new  commander 
discovered  with  astonishment  that  there  w.is  not  ponder  enough  in 
the  camp  to  supply  nine  cartridges  for  each  man.  There  was  much 
discontent  among  the  general  officers  on  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  appointments  had  been  made  by  Congress,  and  the  sub- 
ordiuateofficers  aud  privates  formed  themselves  into  parties.  Referring 
their  complaints  to  Congress,  Washington  proceeded  to  mature  his 
plans.  The  army  was  formed  into  six  brigades  of  six  regiments  each ; 
the  troops  of  the  same  colony  were,  whenever  it  was  practicable, 
brought  together  and  placed  under  a  commander  from  that  colony. 
All  the  officers  were  commissioned  anew  by  Congress,  and  by  degreeB 
a  continental  army  was  formed.  He  kept  up  an  uninterrupted  cor- 
respondence with  Congress,  which,  though  tardily,  adopted  all  his 
important  suggestions.  He  corresponded  also  with  the  beads  of  the 
provincial  governments,  and  subsequently  with  the  governors  and 
legislatures  of  the  several  states.  He  thus  became  not  only  the  creator 
of  the  American  army,  but  the  sole  channel  of  communication  between 
it  and  the  numerous  aud  complicated  depositories  of  power  in  the 
United  States. 

The  army  was  at  first  distributed  into  three  grand  divisions  of  two 
bi  igades  each  :  the  division  forming  the  left  wing  was  stationed  at 
Winter  Hill,  under  Major-General  Lee  ;  the  centre  division  at  Cam- 
bridge, under  Major-General  Putnam ;  the  right  wing  at  Roxburgh, 
under  Major-General  Ward.  The  head-quarters  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  were  with  the  centre  at  Cambridge.  These  positions  were 
maintained  with  little  alteration  till  far  in  January  177C.  During  that 
interval  the  regular  army,  by  the  departure  of  many  whose  term  of 
enlistmenthad  expired,  and  in  consequence  of  the  slow  progress  of  the 
recruiting,  sunk  to  9650  men,  to  whom  were  added  15,000  militia,  who 
were  to  remain  only  till  the  middle  of  January.  "  Search  the  volumes 
of  history  through,"  Washington  wrote  at  this  time,  "and  I  much 
question  whether  a  ease  similar  to  ours  is  to  be  found,  namely,  to 
maintain  a  post  against  the  flower  of  the  British  troops  for  six  months 
together  without  powder,  and  then  to  have  our  army  disbanded  and 
another  to  be  raised  within  the  same  distance  of  a  reinforced  enemy." 
During  this  time  he  detached  1100  men,  under  Arnold  (14th  Septem- 
ber), in  the  direction  of  Canada,  and  equipped  and  sent  out  armed 
vessels  from  the  New  England  ports.  Occasional  cannonades  and 
skirmishes  took  place  at  the  advanced  posts.  But  no  decisive  blow 
could  be  hazarded  ;  and  the  patience  and  fortitude  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  were  severely  tried  by  the  cabals  of  the  officers,  the  undis- 
ciplined habits  of  the  men,  and  the  pragmatical  conduct  of  the  civil 
authorities. 

Towards  the  end  of  December  1775,  General  Howe,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Gage  in  command  of  the  British  army,  was  fitting  out  part  of 
the  fleet  in  Boston  harbour  for  some  secret  enterprise.    General  Lee 


was  despatched  to  place  New  York  in  a  state  of  defence,  but  the 
expedition  proved  to  be  destined  against  North  Carolina.  Washington 
became  impatient  to  attack  Boston,  but  was  twice  overruled  by  a 
council  of  war — on  the  16th  of  January  and  on  the  10th  of  February 
1776.  At  last,  on  the  4th  of  March,  the  Americans  took  possession  of 
Dorchester  heights ;  aud  on  the  17th  the  British  evacuat  d  Bo-ton. 
As  soon  as  the  British  fleet  had  put  to  sea,  Washington  set  out  for 
New  York,  apprehensive  that  the  enemy  might  attempt  a  landing 
there.  It  was  the  28th  of  June  before  the  British  forces  appeared  off 
Sandy  Hook  ;  but  the  deficient  means  at  Washington's  command,  aud 
the  strength  of  the  royalist  party  in  New  York,  had  materially  im- 
peded his  preparations  for  defence.  The  incompetency  of  some  of 
Washington's  officers  enabled  the  enemy  to  gain  easy  possession  of 
Long  Island  on  the  27th  of  August;  and  the  weakness  of  his  army 
and  fears  of  the  soldiers  obliged  him  in  succession  to  evacuate  New 
York,  cross  the  lludsou,  and  fall  back  behind  the  Delaware.  Congress 
at  last  saw  the  necessity  of  raising  a  regular  army  of  men  enlisted  lor  a 
longer  period  than  a  year,  aud  of  investing  Washington  with  dicta- 
torial powers.  Thus  strengthened  he  remodelled  his  troops,  rccrossed 
the  Delaware  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  December,  and  broke  up  aud 
drove  back  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  line  of  cantonments  ou  that 
river.  Having  thus  relieved  New  Jersey,  he  again  fell  back  and  esta- 
blished his  winter-quarters  at  Morristown  in  New  Jersey. 

The  campaign  of  1777  did  not  open  till  the  middle  of  June;  and 
the  operations  ou  both  sides  led  for  some  time  to  nothing  but  a  series 
of  skirmishes.  Washington  had  received  a  supply  of  arms  from 
France,  but  ho  was  still  uncertain  of  his  new  levies.  He  was  also 
kept  in  suspense  as  to  the  real  designs  of  the  British  commander.  It 
was  clearly  an  object  with  the  English  to  maintain  the  command  of 
the  Hudsou,  keep  up  the  communication  between  New  York  and 
Cauada,  aud  isolate  the  eastern  from  the  western  states.  But  there 
was  also  danger  in  leaving  Philadelphia  exposed.  At  last  the  British 
landed  at  the  Head  of  Elk.  The  Americans  were  defeated  on  the 
Braudywine.  Congress  undismayed  invested  Washington  with  fresh 
powers.  The  Americans  were  again  beaten  at  Germantown  in  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  4th  of  October,  but  a  marked  improvement  was 
visible  in  the  fighting  of  part  of  their  troops.  The  British  took  pos- 
session of  Philadelphia  after  the  battle.  On  the  18th  of  December 
Washington  began  to  construct  a  fortified  encampment  at  Valley  Forge. 
He  was  at  this  time  harassed  by  cabals  among  the  general  officers. 
Conway,  Gates,  and  Mifflin,  aided  by  a  small  party  in  Congress,  con- 
spired to  have  him  removed  from  the  command.  The  good  sense  of 
the  majority  in  Congress  frustrated  the  plot,  and  the  attachment  of 
the  Eoldiers,  heightened  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Lafayette  and 
Von  Kalb  threw  their  weight  into  Washington's  scale,  kept  the  army 
in  good  temper. 

The  winter  was  however  a  trying  one  for  the  troops.  Owing  to  the 
derangement  of  the  commissariat,  the  men  were  inadequately  sup- 
plied with  clothes  and  blankets,  and  at  times  even  with  food.  With 
the  experience  of  three  campaigns,  Washington  now  set  himself  to 
plan  an  entire  remodelling  of  the  army.  He  invited  the  general 
officers  to  state  their  sentiments  on  the  subject  in  writing.  Congress 
at  the  same  time  appointed  a  commission  to  visit  the  camp,  which 
remained  there  three  months.  With  great  difficulty  the  commander- 
in-chief  wrung  from  Congress  the  promise  of  half  pay  for  seven  years 
for  the  officers,  and  a  gratuity  of  80  dollars  for  each  non-commissioned 
officer  and  soldier  who  should  continue  in  the  service  to  the  end  of 
the  war.  The  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  France  was  celebrated 
in  the  camp  with  great  solemnity  on  the  6th  of  May.  The  British  in 
Philadelphia,  though  only  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  American 
camp,  allowed  the  winter  aud  spring  to  pass  without  making  any 
attempt  to  assault  it.  These  concurring  circumstances  enabled 
Washington  to  bring  his  troop3  into  the  field  iu  1778  in  tolerable 
spirits.  A  defensive  campaign  was  however  determined  on  by  the 
council  of  war.  Howe  evacuated  Philadelphia  on  the  18th  of  June, 
and  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  with  his  whole  army.  He 
attacked  the  enemy  at  Monmouth  on  the  28th;  night  put  an  end  to 
the  attack,  and  under  its  cover  the  British  continued  their  retreat. 
Washington  advanced  to  the  Hudson,  and  crossing  it  at  King's  Ferry, 
encamped  near  White  Plains.  Count  d'Estaing,  with  a  French  fleet 
of  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  arrived  about  the  same 
time  off  Sandy  Hook.  The  American  army  was  eDgaged  for  four 
months  in  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  New  England,  during 
which  interval  the  English  laid  New  Jersey  waste.  Washington  in 
December  retired  into  winter-quarters — distributing  his  troops  in  a 
line  of  cantonments  around  New  York  extending  from  Long  Island 
Sound  to  the  Delaware. 

During  the  whole  of  1779  Washington  retained  his  position  in  the 
highlands  of  the  Hudson,  and  remained  on  the  defensive.  An  expedi- 
tion fitted  out  to  chastise  the  Indians  was  successful.  The  British 
burned  a  number  of  towns  on  the  coast,  but  Washington  covered  New 
Jersey.  Baron  Steuben  effected  an  improvement  in  the  discipline  and 
evolutions  of  the  American  army. 

Lafayette  returned  from  a  visit  to  France  before  the  end  of  April 
1780,  with  the  intelligence  that  the  French  government  had  fitted  out 
an  armament  of  land  and  naval  forces  which  might  soon  be  expected 
in  the  United  States.  Rochambeau  arrived  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  on  the  10th  of  July.   A  plan  of  combined  operations  against 
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the  British  iu  New  York  was  concertod  by  Washington  and  the 
French  commanders.  The  naval  superiority  of  the  English  however 
prevented  anything  being  done,  and  the  year  wore  away  unmarked  l>y 
any  incidents  except  tho  treason  of  Arnold  and  tho  execution  of 
Andre*.  Congress,  yielding  at  list  to  Washington's  r  pru  eitaions, 
decreed  that  all  troops  to  be  raised  iu  future  should  be  enlisted  to 
terve  during  the  war,  and  that  all  officers  who  continued  in  service  to 
the  end  of  the  war  should  be  entitled  to  half-pay  for  lite.  The  army 
went  into  winter-quarters  towards  the  end  of  November  at  the  l'onn- 
eylvaniau  line  near  Morristown,  the  New  Jersey  regiments  at  1'ainpton, 
and  the  eastern  troops  in  tin  Highlands,  while  the  head -quarters  were 
at  New  Windsor,  on  the  Hudson. 

The  yoar  17S1  opened  with  a  mutiny  in  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Jersey  troops,  which  was  subdued  by  the  promptitude  and  Helfpos- 
session  of  Washington.  He  was  now  strengthened  not  only  by  a 
French  auxiliary  army,  but  by  liberal  supplies  from  France.  The 
main  source  of  his  weakness  was  the  utter  want  of  a  civil  government 
to  support  him.  The  Congr.ss,  which  made  war,  declared  hide-  I 
pendence,  formed  treaties  of  alliance,  sent  members  to  fonign  courts, 
emitted  paper  currency,  and  pledged  the  credit  of  all  the  states  for 
its  redemption,  "ventured,'  says  Mr.  Sparkes,  ''only  to  recommend] 
to  the  states  to  raise  troops,  levy  taxes,  clothe  and  feed  their  naked 
and  starving  soldiers."  Tilly  with  the  French  fleet  entered  the 
Chesap.  ake  in  February,  but  returned  without  injuring  Arnold's 
squadron.  Lafayette,  whom  Washington  had  detached  at  the  same 
time  with  1200  men  to  Virginia,  held  Coruwallis,  who  had  advanced 
from  North  Carolina,  in  check.  Washington  had  repoat-d  interviews 
with  the  French  commanders  to  concert  a  plan  of  campaign.  On  the 
4th  of  July  he  encamped  near  Dobb's  Ferry,  and  was  joined  on  the 
Cth  by  the  French  army  under  Count  Rochambeau.  A  fruitless 
attempt  on  New  York,  aud  a  letter  intimating  that  De  Grasse,  who 
commanded  the  French  fleet,  could  not  remain  on  the  coast  after 
October,  decided  him  to  relinquish  the  sitge  of  New  York  aud 
advance  into  Virginia  with  all  the  French  troops  aud  as  many  of  the 
American  as  could  bo  spared  from  the  defence  of  the  posts  on  the 
Hudson  and  in  tho  Highlands.  Washington  and  Hochambeau  reached 
Lafayette's  head-quarters  at  Williamsburg  in  Virginia,  on  tho  14th  of 
September.  De  Grasse  had  previously  entered  the  Chesapeake  and 
landed  3000  men  from  the  West  Indies,  who  united  with  Lafayette. 
Coruwallis  took  possession  of  York  Town  and  Gloucester  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  York  River  in  Virginia.  The  American  and  French 
generals  advanced  from  Williamsburg  and  completely  invested  York 
Town  on  the  30th  of  September.  Cornwallis  proposed  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  on  the  17th  of  October,  and  signed  the  articles  of  capitula- 
tion on  the  19th.  Two  thousand  continental  troops  were  marched  to 
reinforce  General  Greene  in  the  south ;  the  French  army  remained 
in  Virginia,  its  headquarters  were  at  Williamsburg;  the  American 
forces  were  marched  into  winter  cantonments  in  New  Jersey  and  on 
the  Hudson. 

Hitherto  Washington  had  to  struggle  against  the  apathy  engendered 
by  fear;  now  he  had  to  check  the  remissness  which  sprung  from  an 
over-estimate  of  success.  "  Whatever,"  he  said,  "may  be  the  policy 
of  European  courts  during  this  winter,  their  negociations  will  prove 
too  precarious  a  dependence  for  us  to  trust  to.  Our  wisdom  should 
dictate  a  serious  preparation  for  war,  and,  in  that  state,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  in  a  situation  secure  agi.iust  every  event."  Congress  con- 
curred in  these  sentiments.  The  commander  in-chief  addressed 
circular  letters  to  the  governors  of  all  the  states,  urging  them  to  make 
strenuous  exertions  fur  carrying  on  the  war.  Iu  the  middle  of  April 
he  joined  the  army  and  established  his  head-quarters  at  Newburgh. 
Little  progress  was  made  by  the  statis  in  filling  up  their  quotas,  and 
on  the  8th  of  Way  he  was  obliged  to  remonstrate  with  them  in 
energetic  terms.  Great  discontent  prevailed  in  the  army,  on  account 
of  the  treatment  it  had  experienced,  aud  a  wish  spread  that  Washing- 
ton should  establish  a  monarchy  in  the  United  States.  In  the  mean- 
time negociations  for  p  ace  were  commenced,  the  French  army 
withdrawn,  and  the  American  army,  after  an  inactive  summer,  was 
sent  back  into  winter-quarters.  The  winter  passed  iu  an  angry  corre- 
spondence between  the  officers  of  the  army  and  Congress.  An  address 
from  Washington  (15th  of  March  1783)  was  required  to  restore  the 
good  temper  of  the  officers.  Having  pacified  them,  he  became  their 
advocate  with  Congress,  and  obtained  the  concession  of  their  demauds. 
On  the  8th  of  June  he  addressed  his  last  official  communication,  a 
circular  letter  to  the  governors  of  the  states,  urging  upou  them  : — 
au  indissoluble  union  of  the  states;  regard  to  public  justice;  the 
adoption  of  a  proper  military  peace-establishment;  aud  mutu  J  con- 
cessions on  the  part  of  the  different  states.  On  the  25th  of  November 
the  British  evacuated  New  York.  On  the  4th  of  December  Washington 
took  a  solemn  farewell  of  the  officers  of  the  army.  Aud  on  the  23rd 
of  December  he  resigned  his  commission  to  Congress. 

We  must  pass  briefly  over  the  interval  which  separates  the  epoch  of 
Washington  the  soldi  r  from  that  of  Washiugtou  the  statesman— the 
few  years  which  elapsed  between  the  resignation  of  his  comunnd  iu 
December  17^3,  and  his  election  as  first  president  of  the  Uniti  d  States 
in  February  1789.  It  was  for  him  no  period  of  idleness.  In  addition 
to  a  liberal  increase  of  hospitality  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  indefatigable 
attention  to  the  management  of  his  large  estates,  he  actively  promoted 
in  his  own  state  schemes  of  internal  navigation,  acts  for  encouraging 
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education,  and  plans  for  the  civilisation  of  the  Indians.  lie  acted  a-t 
delegate  from  Virginia  t'»  tho  Convention  which  framed  the  first  con- 
stitution of  tho  United  States.  We  now  turn  to  con  tern  plat;  him  as 
pr  sident. 

Washington  left  Mount  VernoD  for  New  York,  which  was  then  the 
Beat  of  Congress,  on  the  16th  of  April  1739.  His  journey  was  a 
triumphal  procession.  He  took  the  oath  of  ofli  :e  on  the  30th  of  April, 
with  religious  services,  processions,  and  other  solemnities,  which  tho 
ultra  republican  party  have  since  done  away  with. 

The  new  president's  first  step  was  to  request  elaborate  reports  from 
the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  the  secretary  of  war,  and  the  com- 
missioners of  tho  treasury.  The  reports  ho  read,  and  condensed  with 
his  own  hand,  particularly  those  of  the  treasury  boar  I.  The  volumi- 
nous official  correspondence  iu  the  public  archives,  from  the  time  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  till  the  time  ho  entered  ou  the  piesidency,  he  read, 
abridged,  and  studied,  with  the  view  of  fixing  in  his  mind  every 
import. int  point  that  had  been  discu-se  1,  and  the  history  of  what  had 
been  done. 

His  arrangements  for  tho  transaction  of  business  and  reception  of 
visitors  were  characterised  by  the  same  spirit  of  order  which  had 
marked  him  when  a  boy  and  at  the  head  of  'he  army.  Every  Tue-day, 
between  tho  hours  of  three  and  four,  he  was  prepared  to  receive  S'ich 
persons  as  chose  to  call.  Every  Friday  afternoon  the  rooms  were  open 
in  like  manner  for  visits  to  Mrs.  Washington.  He  accepted  no  iuvita- 
tious  to  dinner,  but  invited  to  his  own  table  foreign  ministers,  officers 
of  the  government,  and  others  in  such  numbers  as  his  domestic  estab- 
lishment could  accommodate.  The  rest  of  the  week-days  w-re  devoted 
to  business  appointments.  No  visits  were  received  on  S  in  lay,  or 
promiscuous  company  admitted;  he  attended  church  regularly,  aud 
the  rest  of  that  day  was  his  own. 

The  organisation  of  the  executivo  departments  was  decreed  by  act 
of  Cougre-s  during  the  first  session.  Tney  were  the  departments  of 
foreign  affairs  (afterwards  called  the  department  of  state,  and  including 
both  foreign  and  domestio  alFairs),  of  the  treasury,  and  of  war.  It 
devolved  upon  the  president  to  select  proper  persons  to  fill  the  several 
offices.  Jefferson  was  appointed  secretary  of  state ;  Hamilton,  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury ;  and  Knox,  secretary  of  war.  liandolph  had 
the  post  of  attorney-general.  The  appointments  to  the  supreme  court 
cost  him  much  anxious  scrutiny.  Jay  was  made  chief-justice.  After 
making  these  ap;  ointments  he  undertook  a  tour  through  the  eastern 
states,  and  returned  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  Congress,  in 
Jauuary  1790. 

In  his  opening  speech  he  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature a  provision  for  the  common  defence ;  laws  for  naturalising 
foreigners  ;  a  uniform  system  of  currency,  weights,  and  measures ;  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures ;  the  pro- 
motion of  science  and  literatuie;  and  an  effective  system  for  the 
support  of  public  credit.  The  last  topic  gave  rise  to  protracted  and 
vehement  debates.  At  last,  Hamilton's  plan  for  funding  all  the 
domestic  debts  was  carried  by  a  small  majority  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  The  president  suppressed  his  sentiments  on  the  subject 
while  it  was  under  debate  in  Congress,  but  he  approved  the  act  for 
funding  the  public  debt,  and  was  from  conviction  a  decided  friend  to 
the  measure.  The  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  though  not  com- 
plicated, were  in  an  unsettled  condition.  Washington  despatched 
Gouverneur  Morris  as  a  private  agent  to  ascertain  the  views  and 
intentions  of  the  British  ministers.  He  r  luctantly  commenced  au 
Indian  war,  which  lasted  during  the  greater  part  cf  his  administration. 
For  the  first  year  of  his  presidential  term  however  he  was  chiefly 
engaged  in  ascertaining  the  actual  position  of  the  United  States  in  tLe 
system  of  nations. 

The  second  session  of  Congress  was  mainly  occupied  with  debates 
on  the  erection  of  a  national  bank.  The  two  great  sections  of  public 
opinion,  which  have  under  different  names  divided  the  Union  since 
the  constitution  of  17SS.  had  in  some  measure  taken  up  their  respective 
grounds  on  the  question  of  funding  the  debts.  Their  organised  hos- 
tility became  more  apparent  in  the  debates  on  the  project  of  a  national 
bank.  Both  paities  were  represeuttd  in  the  cabinet  :  Knox  and 
Hamilton  advocated  the  establishment  of  the  bank ;  Jefferson  and 
Randolph  denounced  it  as  unconstitutional  The  contest  ended  in  the 
establishment  of  a  bank,  with  a  capital  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  of 
which  eight  millions  were  to  be  held  by  individuals,  aud  the  rest  ly 
government.  Again  the  president  avoided  showing  a  leaning  to  the 
one  or  other  party,  although  friendly  to  the  creation  of  a  bank.  He 
requested  from  each  membtr  of  the  cabinet  a  sta'emeut  of  his  reasoLS 
in  writing,  examined  them  attentively,  and  affixed  his  siguature  to 
tne  act. 

The  session  of  1791  produced  the  laws  for  apportioning  the  repre- 
sentatives, establishing  a  uniform  militia  system,  and  increasing  the 
artny.  Is, now  became  apparent  to  the  most  unreflecting  that  two 
great  parties  were  in  the  process  of  formation.  The  opponents  and 
supporters  of  the  measures  enumerated  were,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
opponents  aud  supporters  of  the  funding  sysum  and  the  national 
bank.  The  opponents  were  jealous  of  anything  that  might  encroach 
upon  democratic  principles;  the  supporters  were  distrustful  of  the 
power  of  institutions  so  simple  as  those  of  the  United  States  to  pre- 
serve tranquillity  aud  the  cohesion  of  the  state.  Jefferson  was  the 
htad  of  the  democratic,  Hamilton  of  what  was  after  vards  called  he 
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Federalist  party.  Washington  endeavoured  to  reconcile  these  ardent 
and  incompatible  b | lirits.  His  own  views  were  more  in  accordance 
with  those  of  Hamilton  ;  but  he  knew  Jefferson's  value  as  a  statesman, 
and  lie  felt  the  importance  of  the  president  remaining  independent  of 
either  party.  The  two  secretaries  however  continued  to  diverge  in 
their  political  course,  and  ultimately  their  differences  settled  into 
personal  enmity. 

The  president's  term  of  office  wiib  drawing  to  a  close,  and  an  anxious 
wish  began  to  prevail  that  he  should  allow  himself  to  be  elected  for  a 
second  term.  J>  fferson,  Hamilton,  and  Randolph,  who  did  not  exactly 
coincide  with  either,  all  shared  ?j  this  anxiety,  and  each  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  Washington,  assigning  reasons  for  his  allowing  himself  to  be 
re-elected.  He  yielded;  and  ou  the  4th  of  March  1793  he  took  the 
oath  of  office  in  the  senate-chamber. 

The  first  question  that  came  before  the  cabinet  after  the  re  election 
rendered  more  decided  the  differences  whieh  already  existed.  The 
European  parties,  of  which  the  court  of  St.  James's  and  the  French 
republic  were  the  representatives,  were  eager  to  draw  the  United 
Stat  s  into  the  vortex  of  their  struggle.  The  president  and  his  cabinet 
were  unanimous  in  their  determination  to  pres>  rve  neutrality  ;  but 
the  aiistocratic  and  democratic  sections  of  the  cabinet  could  not 
rt  fraiu  fiom  displaying  their  respective  biases  and  their  jealousy  of 
each  other.  It  having  been  agreed  to  receive  a  minister  from  the 
French  republic,  Hamilton  and  Knox  advocated  a  qualification  in  the 
terms,  implying  that  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  were  altered; 
Jefferson  and  Randolph  opposed  it.  The  proclamation  of  neutrality 
was  published  on  the  22nd  of  April  1793. 

This  wise  act  was  bitterly  assailed  by  the  partisans  of  France. 
Foreign  affairs  were  mingled  with  domestic  politca,  and  the  Democra- 
tic and  Federalist  parties  became  avowedly  organised.  Washington 
was  for  a  time  allowed  to  keep  aloof  from  the  contest— not  for  a  long 
time.  Genet,  the  French  minister,  gave  orders  to  fit  out  privateers  at 
Charleston  to  commit  hostilities  against  the  commerce  of  nations  at 
peace  with  America.  The  government  of  the  United  States  issued  in 
August  a  declaration  that  no  privateers  fitted  out  in  this  manner  should 
find  refuge  iu  their  harbours.  In  June,  and  again  in  November,  the 
British  cabinet  issued  orders  to  their  cruisers  to  atop  and  make  prize 
of  all  vessels  laden  with  provisions  for  any  parts  of  France  or  the 
French  colonies.  A  report  was  made  by  the  si  cretary  of  state  near 
the  beginning  of  the  s  ssiou  of  1 793-4  respecting  the  commeicial  inter- 
course of  the  United  States  with  other  countries.  Two  methods 
were  proposed  for  modifying  or  removing  restrictions :  first,  by 
amicable  arrangements  with  foreign  powers;  second,  by  countervailing 
acts  of  the  legislature.  Soon  after  the  secretary  of  state  resigned, 
and  was  soccer  ded  by  Randolph.  Mr.  Jefferson's  report  gave  rie 
to  Mr.  Madison's  celebrated  commercial  resolutions.  Iu  them  the 
frieuds  of  the  administration  from  which  Jcfi'er-on  had  teced  d 
imagined  tliev  saw  hostility  to  England  and  under-favour  to  France. 
The  opposite  party  deemed  them  no  mor-  than  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  country.  Mr.  Madison  s  plan,  with  some  modifications, 
passed  the  House  of  Repre  sentatives,  but  was  rejected  in  the  Sen  ite 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  vice  president. 

A  circumstance  insignificant  iu  it-elf  increased  the  bitterne  s  of  the 
contest  out  of  doors.  Democratic  societies  had  been  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  Jacoi  in  clubs  of  France.  Washington  regarded  them 
with  alarm,  and  the  unmeasured  expression  of  his  sentiments  on  this 
head  subjected  him  to  a  share  in  the  attacks  made  upon  the  paity 
accused  of  uudue  loudness  for  England  and  English  institutions. 

Advices  from  tbe  American  minister  in  London  representing  that 
the  British  cabinet  was  disposed  to  settle  the  differences  between  the 
two  countries  amicably,  Washington  nominated  Mr.  Jay  to  the  Senate 
as  envoy-extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  The  nomination, 
though  strenuously  opposed  by  the  democratic  party,  was  confirmed  in 
the  Senate  by  a  majoiity  of  two  to  one.  The  treaty  negociated  by 
Jay  was  received  at  the  seat  of  government  in  March,  179  >,  soon  after 
the  session  of  Congress  closed.  The  president  summoned  the  Senate 
to  meet  in  June  to  ratify  it.  The  treaty  was  ratified.  B  fore  the 
tre  ty  was  signed  by  the  presi  ent  it  was  surreptitiously  published. 
It  was  vehemently  condemned,  and  public  meetings  azainst  it  were 
held  to  intimidate  the  executive.  The  president  nevertheless  signed 
the  tieaty  on  the  18th  of  August.  When  Congress  met  in  March, 
1796,  a  resolution  was  carried  by  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  requesting  the  president  to  lay  before  the  house  the 
instructions  to  Mr.  Jay,  the  correspondence,  and  other  documents 
relating  to  the  negociation.  Washington  declined  to  furnish  the 
papers;  a  vehement  debate  ensued;  but  in  the  end  the  majority 
hostile  to  the  treaty  yielded  to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  and  united  in 
passing  laws  for  its  fulfilment. 

The  two  houses  of  Congress  met  again  in  December.  Washington 
had  published  ou  the  15th  of  September  his  farewell  address  to  the  ' 
United  States.  He  now  delivered  his  last  speech  to  Congress,  and  I 
took  occasion  to  u-ge  upon  that  body  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
navy,  a  provision  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures, the  establishment  of  a  national  university,  and  of  a  military 
Boademy.  Little  was  done  during  the  session  :  public  attention  was 
engrossed  by  the  president's  election.  Adams,  the  federalist  candidate, 
had  the  highest  number  of  voters;  Jefferson,  the  democratic  candi- 
date (who  was  consequently  declare  1  vice- president),  the  next.  Wash- 


ington's commanding  character  and  isolation  from  party  had  preserved 
this  degree  of  str  ngth  to  the  holders  of  his  own  political  views  ;  his 
successor  Adams  being  a  party  man,  by  his  injudicious  identification 
of  himself  with  the  federalists  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  demo- 
crats. Washington  was  present  as  a  spectator  at  the  installation  of 
his  successor,  and  immediately  afterwards  returned  to  Mount  Vernon. 

He  survived  till  the  14th  of  December  1 7i*9,  but,  except  when  sum- 
moned in  May  1798,  to  take  the  commaud  of  the  provincial  army  ou  the 
prospect  of  a  war  with  France,  did  not  again  engage  iu  public  business. 

Ttie  character  of  Washington  is  one  of  simple  and  substantial  great- 
ness. His  passions  were  vehement,  but  concentrated,  and  thoroughly 
under  control.  An  irresistible  strength  of  will  was  the  secret  of  his 
power.  Luckily  for  his  country  this  strong  will  was  combined  with  a 
singularly  well-balanced  mind,  with  much  sagacity,  much  benevolence, 
much  love  of  justice.  Without  possessing  a  spark  of  what  may  be  called 
genius,  Washington  was  endowed  with  a  rare  quickness  of  perception 
and  soundness  of  judgment,  ami  au  eager  desire  of  knowledge.  His 
extremely  methodical  habits,  which  in  a  person  engaged  in  le-s 
important  matters  would  have  almost  appeared  ridiculous,  enabled 
him  to  find  time  for  everything,  and  were  linked  with  a  talent  for 
organisation.  Duriug  the  War  of  Independence  he  was  the  defensive 
force  of  America:  wanting  him,  it  would  almost  appeir  as  if  the 
democratic  mass  must  have  resolved  itself  into  its  elements.  To 
place  Washington  as  a  warrior  on  a  footing  with  the  Caesars,  Napo- 
leons, and  Wellingtons,  would  be  absurd.  He  lost  more  battles  than 
ever  he  gained,  aud  he  lost  them  from  defective  strategy.  But  he 
kept  an  army  together  and  kept  up  resistance  to  the  enemy  under 
more  adverse  circumstances  than  any  other  general  ever  did.  His 
services  as  a  statesman  were  pretty  similar  in  kind.  He  upheld  the 
organisation  of  the  American  state  duriug  the  first  eight  years  of  its 
exist'  nee,  amid  the  storms  of  Jacobinical  controversy,  and  gave  it 
time  to  consolidate.  No  other  American  but  himself  could  have  done 
this :  for  of  all  the  American  leaders,  he  was  the  only  one  of  whom 
men  felt  that  he  differed  from  themselves.  The  rest  were  soldiers  or 
civilians,  federalists  or  democrats,  but  he  was  Washington.  The  awe 
and  reverence  felt  for  him  was  blended  with  aff<  ction  for  Lis  kindly 
qualities,  aud  except  for  a  brief  period  t  iwards  the  close  of  his  second 
presidential  term,  there  has  been  but  one  sentiment  entertained 
towards  him  throughout  the  Union — that  of  reverential  love.  He  is 
one  of  those  rare  natures  whom  greatness  followed  without  his 
appearing  to  seek  for  it. 

Jefferson's  sketch  of  Washington's  character,  quoted  by  Tucker, 
with  the  remark  that  it  "  has  every  appearance  of  candour,  as  it 
piaises  without  extravagance,  qualifies  its  commendations  with  caution 
and  moderation,  and  does  not  blame  at  all,"  is  valuable  as  comi:  g 
from  one  who  long  enjoyed  opportunities  of  close  personal  observation, 
was  a  shrewd  judge  of  character,  and  the  leader  of  the  party  oppo-ed 
to  Washington's  general  policy.    It  is  as  follows  : — 

'•  His  mind  was  great  aud  powerful,  without  being  of  the  very  first 
o-der;  his  penetration  stron.-,  though  not  so  acute  as  that  of  a 
Newton,  Bacon,  or  Locke,  and,  as  far  as  he  saw,  no  judgment  was  ever 
sounder.  It  was  slow  iu  operation,  being  little  aided  by  invention  or 
imagination,  but  sure  in  conclusion.  Hence  the  common  remark  of 
his  officers,  of  the  advantage  be  derived  from  councils  of  war,  where 
heariog  all  suggestions,  he  selected  whatever  was  best;  and  certainly 
no  general  ever  planned  his  battles  more  judiciously.  But  if  deranged 
during  the  course  of  action,  if  any  member  of  his  plan  was  dislocated 
by  sudden  circumstances,  he  was  slow  in  a  re-adjustment.  The  con- 
sequence was,  tbat  he  often  failed  in  the  field,  and  rarely  against  an 
euemy  in  station,  as  at  Boston  and  York.  He  was  incapable  of  fear, 
meeting  personal  dangers  with  the  calmest  unconcern.  Perhaps  the 
stronjest  feature  in  his  character  was  prudence,  never  acting  until 
every  circumstance,  every  consideration  was  maturely  weighed  ;  re- 
fraining, if  he  saw  a  doubt,  but  when  once  decided,  going  through 
with  his  purpose,  whatever  obstacles  opposed.  His  integrity  was  the 
most  pure,  his  justice  the  most  inflexible  I  have  ever  known;  no 
motives  of  interest  or  consanguinity,  of  friendship  or  hatred,  being 
able  to  bias  his  decision.  He  was  indeed  in  every  sense  of  tfie  word  a 
wise,  a  good,  aud  a  great  man.  His  temper  was  naturally  irritable 
and  high-toned  :  but  reflection  and  resolution  had  obtained  a  firm  and 
habitual  ascen  ancy  over  it.  If  ever  however  it  broke  its  bonos,  he 
was  most  tremendous  in  his  wrath.  In  his  expenses  he  was  honour- 
able, but  exact;  liberal  in  conttibutions  to  whatever  promised 
utility;  but  frowning  and  unyielding  to  all  visionary  projects,  and  all 
unworthy  calls  on  his  charity.  His  heart  was  not  warm  in  its 
affections  :  but  he  exactly  calculated  every  man's  value,  aud  gave  him 
a  solid  esteem  proportioned  to  it.  His  person  was  fine,  his  stature 
exactly  what  one  would  wish ;  his  deportment  easy,  erect,  and  noble  : 
the  best  horseman  of  his  age,  and  the  most  graceful  figure  that  could 
lie  seen  on  horseback.  Although  iu  the  circle  of  his  friends,  where  he 
might  be  unreserved  with  safety,  be  took  a  free  share  in  conversation, 
his  colloquial  talents  we  e  not  above  mediocrity,  possessing  neither 
enpiousuess  of  iueas  nor  fluency  of  words.  In  public,  when  called  on 
for  a  sudden  opinion,  he  was  unready,  short,  and  embarrassed.  Yet 
he  wrote  readily,  rather  diffusely,  in  an  easy  and  correct  style. 
This  he  had  acquired  by  conversation  and  the  world,  for  bis  education 
was  merely  reading,  writing,  and  common  arithmetic,  to  which  he 
added  surveying.    His  time  was  employed  in  action  chi  fly,  reading 
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little,  and  that  only  in  agriculture  and  English  history.  Ilia  corro- 
epou  luuce  became  necessarily  extensive,  and  with  journalising  his 
agricultural  proceeding!  occupied  most  of  bis  leisure  hours  within 
door*.  On  the  whole  Lis  character  was  iu  its  mass  perfect,  in  oothing 
bad,  iu  a  lew  points  indifferent;  aud  it  may  truly  be  laid,  that  never 
did  nature  and  fortune  combine  more  pei  fectly  to  make  a  man  great, 
and  to  plai  n  him  iu  tho  same  constellation  with  whatever  worthies 
have  merited  from  man  an  everlasting  remembrance.  For  his  was  the 
lingular  destiny  and  merit  of  leading  tho  armies  of  his  country  suc- 
cessfully through  an  arduous  war  for  tho  establishment  of  its  inde- 
pendence :  of  conducting  its  councils  through  the  birth  of  a  govern- 
ment new  iu  its  forms  aud  principles,  until  it  had  settled  down  into  a 
quiet  and  orderly  train  ;  and  of  scrupulously  obeying  the  laws  through 
the  whole  of  his  career,  civil  and  military,  of  which  the  history  of  the 
world  furnishes  no  other  exampl  ■." 

(Lives  of  Washington  by  .hired  Sparkcg,  Judge  Marshall,  and  Wash- 
ington Irving;  George  Tucker,  Life  of  Thomas  J.fferson  ;  The  Writings 
of  OiOiye  Washing' on,  idited  by  Jurcd  Sparkes.) 

WASHINGTON,  CAPTAIN  JOHN,  R.N.,  F.IIS.,  Hydrography 
to  the  British  Admiralty,  entered  the  navy  on  the  15th  of  May  1812, 
as  a  first  class  voluut-er  on  board  the  Juuon,  of  46  guns,  Captain 
James  SauOers,  fitting  for  the  North  American  station,  where  he  took 
part  in  many  operations  iu  the  river  Chesapeake,  assisted  in  making 
prize  of  several  of  the  enemy's  ve.-sels,  and  contributed  (the  Juuon 
being  accompanied  by  the  Narcissus  and  Barrosa  frigat  s)  to  the  com- 
plete discomfiture  of  fifteen  gun-boats  that  had  been  despatched  for 
the  express  purpose  of  capturing  the  Juuon,  after  an  actiou,  fought  on 
the  20th  of  June  1813,  of  three  hours,  iu  which  the  latter  had  only 
two  men  killed  and  three  wounded.  Removing,  as  midshipman,  in 
the  following  October  to  the  Sy  bille,  44,  he  sailed  in  that  Bliip  in  1814, 
under  Captain  Thomas  Forrest,  with  the  Princess  Caroline,  74,  Captain 
Hugh  Duwuman.  for  the  latitude  of  Greenland,  in  fruitless  pursuit  of 
the  Ameri  an  commodore  Rogers.  In  November  of  the  same  year, 
having  returned  to  England,  lie  entered  the  Royal  Naval  College  at 
Portsmouth.  On  leaving  that  institution  he  was  received,  in  May  1816, 
on  board  the  Forth,  40,  Captain  Sir  Thomas  Louis,  under  whom  he 
was  again  employed  for  upwards  of  three  years  on  the  coast  of  North 
America.  He  t  hen  iu  succession,  in  July  1819  and  August  1820,  joined 
the  Vengeur,  74,  Captain  Frederick  Lewis  Maitland,  aud  the  Superb, 
78,  Captains  Thomas  White  aud  Adam  Mackenzie,  both  on  the  South 
American  station,  where  he  remained  until  some  mouths  after  his 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  which  took  place  on  the  1st  of 
January  1821.  His  next  appointments  were,  on  the  15th  of  February 
1823,  as  first  lieutenant  to  the  Parthian,  of  10  guns,  Captain  the  Hon.. 
George  Barr'mgtun,  employe  1  on  particular  service  ;  on  the  14th  of 
May  1827,  after  about  two  years  of  half-pay,  to  the  Weazle,  10,  Captain 
John  Burnet  Dunrlas,  whom  he  accompauied  to  the  Mediterranean ; 
on  the  12th  of  December  following,  to  the  Dartmouth.  42,  Captain 
Thomas  Fellowes,  on  the  latter  station;  and  on  the  6th  of  August 
1830,  to  the  Royal  George,  120,  as  fl  ag-lieutenant  to  Sir  John  Poo 
Beresford,  coiilmauder-in-ohief  at  the  Nore,  continuing  to  serve  under 
that  officer  iu  the  Ocean,  80,  until  advanced  to  the  rank  of  commander 
on  the  14th  of  August  1833. 

To  the  active  service  consequent  upon  his  various  appointments, 
Commander  Washington  had  uuited  the  practice  of  maritime  surveying 
and  the  related  pursuits  of  a  scientific  hydrographer  and  geographer. 
In  1835  he  succeeded  Captain  Maconochie  as  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  London,  but  resigned  that  office  in  1841,  on 
beiug  appointed  to  continue  the  survey  of  the  North  Sea,  which  had 
for  some  time  been  in  progress.  In  the  Report  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society  for  that  year,  it  is  recorded,  that  "To  his  enlightened  and 
unceasing  activity  must  be  ascribed  in  no  ordinary  degree  the  great 
advance  which  the  society  has  made  in  securiug  the  confidence  and 
good  opinion  of  the  public,  and  the  increasing  interest  w  hich  is  now  so  [ 
extensively  felt  iu  geographical  discoveries  aud  investigations."  For 
the  purposes  of  the  survey,  he  had  the  command  of  a  steam-vessel 
and  of  an  accompanying  tender,  being  appointed  to  the  Shearwater 
steamer  on  the  16th  of  March  1841,  and  to  the  Blazer  on  the  29th  of  j 
January  1843.  In  these  vess  Is  he  carried  on  the  minute  i  xamiuation 
of  the  North  Sea  between  the  latitude  of  52°  10'  aud  the  Dutch  and 
Belgian  coasts,  and  further  north  towards  the  Baltic,  iu  completion  of  1 
the  work  of  the  late  Captain  Hewitt,  R.N.  During  this  survey,  in 
which  he  was  coutiuually  engaged  uutil  the  close  of  1S44,  he  was 
occasionally  occupied  in  correcting  the  existing  charts,  as  the  positions 
of  the  shoals  aud  the  directions  of  the  navigable  channels  had  in 
many  cases  become  changed  ;  of  which  singular  instances  occurred  in 
Yarmouth  Roads,  through  which  so  many  thousand  vessels  annually 
pass.  On  the  16th  of  March  1S42  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  naval 
rank  he  now  holds,  that  of  post-captain,  in  compliment  to  the  King 
of  Prussia.  The  survey  was  Captain  Washington's  last  service  afloat. 
On  the  25th  of  January  1845  he  was  appoiuted  a  commissiouer  for 
inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  rivers,  shores,  and  harbours  of  the 
Uuited  Kingdom.  He  was  sut  sequently  employed  iu  the  Railway  aud 
Harbour  department  of  the  Admiralty  ;  and,  on  the  retirement  of  j 
Rear-Admiral  Sir  Francis  Beaufort,  he  was  elevated  to  the  office  of 
Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty  on  the  30th  of  January  1855,  the 
highest  po. itiou  to  which  a  marine  surveyor  in  the  Royal  Navy-  can  I 
aspire,  aud  the  honour  of  which  is  equalled  only  by  its  responsibility. 


When  the  nature  of  the  duties  of  thi*  office —involving  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  national  marine  surveys  and  of  tho  construction  and 
revisiou  of  the  charts  on  which  th>y  are  laid  down,  and  which  ura  thri 
guides  of  navigators  in  every  h  a  -and  the  union  of  scientific  w  tti 
professional  qualification*  they  require,  are  cousid  red,  it  mui-t,  U  a 
position,  be  regarded  U  the  high  ami  appropriate  reward  lor  pNviuoi 
services  in  the  department  to  which  it  b  longs. 

On  the  3rd  of  September  1833,  Captain  Wa*biugton  married 
Eloonora,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  EL  Askew,  rector  of  Qraj- 
stock  in  Cumberland,  by  whom  he  has  i-sue. 

He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  on  the  13th  of 
February  1845,  is  also  a  fellow  of  the  Geological  and  a  memoer  of  t  e 
Royal  Geographical  societies,  and  an  associate  (or  noii-profi-s-iou.il 
member)  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  :  also  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Copenhagen,  and  of  the  Geographical 
societies  of  Berlin  and  Paris.  In  the  'Journal  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  '  will  be  found  the  following  communications  by 
Captain  Washington:  — '  Geographical  Notice  of  the  Empire  of 
Marocco,'  vol  i.  ;  'Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Geography  and  of  tho 
Labours  of  the  Society  in  1837-38  ;'  '  Account  of  Hi  hammedu-Sinei, 
a  Mandingo,'  voL  viii. j  'Analyse*  of  Von  Hugcl's  Kascnmir  aud  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Sikhs,'  and  of  *  Raper's  Navigation  an  i  Nautical 
Astronomy,'  vol.  x.  ;  '  Analysis  of  the  Government  Marine  Atiaa  of 
Prussia,'  vol.  xiv.    [See  bui'FLKMii.\r.J 

WAT  TYLER.   [Richard  IL] 

WATELET,  CLAUDK  HENKI,  receveur-gene'ral  des  finances,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1718.  Watelet  is  distinguished  as  one  of  the  best 
French  critical  writers  upou  art,  and  he  was  also  an  excellent 
amateur  painter  and  copper-plate  etcher.  He  was  the  son  of  Henri 
Watelet,  reeeveur-generai  des  finances  de  l'Orleanois,  and  w  '8  educated 
at  the  college  of  Harcourt.  He  visitjd  Germany  and  Italy  in  his 
youth,  and  spent  some  tune  at  Rome,  where  he  formed  a  friendship 
with  the  French  painter  Pierre,  aud  became  one  of  the  pupils  of  the 
French  school  at  Rome.  He  returned  to  Frauce,  and  al  ter  spendiug  a 
short  time  in  society  in  Paris,  he  retired  to  the  country-seat  of  Jlouliu- 
joli,  belonging  to  Madame  Le  Comte.  Here  he  wrote  his  didactic 
poem,  '  L'Art  de  Peiudre,'  which  was  published  in  1761.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  He  published 
also,  near  the  same  time,  the  first  part  of  a  work  entitled  'De  l  Ongiue 
et  de  la  Destination  d- s  Arts  LiUeraux:'  the  second  part  was  never 
published.  After  this  time  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  Italy,  in  company 
with  his  friend  Madame  Le  Comte  aud  the  Abbe-  Copette,  having  pre- 
viously visited  Hollaud  aud  Belgium.  He  was  everywhere  well  r-ceived 
on  his  journey,  aud  was  much  noticed  by  the  King  of  Sardiuia  aud 
the  pope  Rezzonieo,  Clement  XIII.  He  was  made  member  of  the 
academies  Delia  Crusca  and  of  Cort  ina,  and  of  the  Institute  of 
Bol  gna.  After  his  ret  irn  to  Frauce  a  second  time,  he  published,  in 
1774,  his  'Essaisur  les  Jardins;'  and  in  1784  was  published  a  "Rccueil 
de  quelques  Uuvragea  de  M  Watelet.'  This  collection  c  >ntiins  several 
dramas.  He  died  at  Paris,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1786,  falling 
apparently  iuto  a  quiet  sleep.  His  eloge  was  re  id  a  few  davs  af'.er  his 
death,  at  a  public  sitting  of  the  Societe  Roy  de  de  Medecine,  by 
M.  Vicqd'Azyr,  tue  secretary  of  the  society,  of  which  H.  Watelet  was 
an  associe)  lime.  He  was  also  an  honorary  memoer  of  the  Freuch 
royal  academies  of  painting  aud  architecture,  and  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  Berlin. 

The  chief  work  of  Watelet's  life  was  his  '  Dictionary  of  the  Arts  of 
Paiutiug,  Sculpture,  aud  Engraving,'  which  was  not  published  uutd 
after  his  death — '  Dictionnaire  des  Arts  de  Peiuture,  Sculptute,  ec 
Gravure,'  5  vols.  8vo,  Paris.  17^2.  Wa'elet  left  the  work  incomplete, 
and  it  was  finished  by  M.  Levesque,  of  the  French  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions aud  Belles- Lettres.  Wa'elet  etched  many  plates:  Huber,  iu  his 
'Manuel  Hes  Amateurs,'  &c,  enumerates  27  portraits  in  4to  of  himself 
and  his  friends,  after  pictures  by  Cochin  :  among  them  portraits  of 
D'Alembert  aud  Madame  Le  Comte  ;  also  14  pieces  in  imitation  of 
Rembrandt,  aud  about  50  others  in  various  styles  from  various  masters, 
ami  from  some  of  his  own  designs. 

WATERLAND,  DANIEL,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  theologian, 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Waterlaud,  rector  of  Wasely  or  Walscly, 
in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  was  born  ou  the  14th  of  Fe  Tuary  16^3. 
After  finishing  his  elementary  education  at  the  free  school  of  Lincolu, 
he  was  admitted  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  in  March  1699, 
obtained  a  scholarship  in  December  1702,  and  was  elected  a  fello.v  iu 
February  1704.  Continuing  to  reside  at  the  university,  and  having 
taken  holy  orders,  he  acted  for  many  years  as  a  tutor  even  a.'ter  he 
had  been  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  in  February  1713,  to  the 
mastership  of  his  college,  and  also  to  the  rectory  of  Elliugham  in  Nor- 
folk. It  was  during  this  period  of  his  life  that  he  drew  up  and  pu:  lis  eJ 
his  'Advice  to  a  Young  Student,  with  a  Method  of  Study  for  the  first 
Four  Years,'  which  went  through  several  editions.  In  1714  he  took 
his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  on  which  occasion  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himstlf  by  his  defei.ee  of  his  thesis,  the  illegality  of  Aria  i 
subscription,  his  first  opponent  being  Thomas  Sherlock,  afterwards 
bishop  of  London.  Soon  after  this  he  was  appointed  one  of  tue 
chaplains  in  ordinary  to  the  king  (George  I.),  and  in  1717  he  received 
by  command  of  his  majesty,  on  his  visit  to  the  university,  the  uns  >- 
licited  houour  of  a  degree  of  D.D.,  in  which  he  was  some  time  &:ur 
incorporated  at  Oxford. 
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Dr.  Waterland  appears  to  have  first  come  forth  as  a  controversialist 
in  1718,  in  an  answer  to  Dr.  Whitby's  Latin  disquisitions  on  Bishop 
Bull's  'Defence  of  the  Nicene  Creed,'  and  'An  Answer  to  Dr.  Whitby's 
Reply  '  to  that  attack.  In  1719  he  handled  the  satne  subject  with 
more  elaboration  and  effect  in  'A  Vindication  of  Christ's  Divinity, 
being  a  Defence  of  the  Queries,  &c,  in  answer  to  a  Clergyman  in  the 
Country.'  The  'Queries'  had  been  drawn  up  some  time  before  for 
the  use  of  the  Rev.  John  Jackson,  rector  of  Ros.-inp;ton  in  Yorkshire, 
who  wrote  an  answer  to  them,  which  he  submitted  to  Waterland,  and 
then  Bent  the  '  Queries,'  his  own  answer,  and  Waterlaud's  reply  to 
that,  to  the  press.  This  publication  immediate  ly  involved  Waterland 
in  a  coutrovery  with  Dr.  Clarke  and  the  Arian  party.  The  longest 
and  most  important  of  Waterlaud's  tracts  in  this  controversy  was  his 
next,  published  in  1723,  under  the  title  of  'A  Second  Vindication  of 
Christ's  Divinity.'  This  was  followed  the  next  year  by  '  A  further 
Defence  of  Christ's  Divinity,'  iu  answer  to  Clarke's  '  Observations '  on 
the  Second  Defence. 

Meanwhile,  in  1720,  Dr.  Waterland  had,  on  the  appointment  of 
Bishop  Robinson,  of  London,  preached  the  first  course  of  sermons  at 
the  lecture  founded  by  Larly  Moyer,  which  he  afterwards  published  in 
8vo,  under  the  title  of  '  Kight  Sermons,  &c.,  in  defence  of  the  Divinity 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  Next  year  he  was  presented  by  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Austin's  and  St.  Faith's, 
in  the  city  of  London  ;  and  in  1723  he  was  promoted  by  Archbishop 
Dawes  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  church  of  York.  The  same  year 
he  published  his  'Critical  History  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.'  Iu  1727 
he  was  collated  to  a  canonry  of  Windsor  ;  and  in  1730  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  chapter  of  Windsor  to  the  vieirage  of  Twickenham, 
upon  which  he  resigned  his  London  living,  but  accepted  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Middlesex  from  his  diocesan  Bishop  Gibson. 

The  publication,  in  1730,  of  Dr.  Clarke's  'Exposition  of  the  Church 
Catechism,'  drew  Waterland  into  a  new  controversy  both  with  Clarke 
and  Dr.  Sykes.  This  was  followed  by  another  with  Tindal,  whose 
'Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation'  also  appeared  in  1730,  and  was 
replied  to  by  Waterland,  in  a  work  entitled  '  Scripture  Vindicated,' 
&c,  in  1732.  Out  of  this  grew  another  controversy  with  Middleton  ; 
and  that  was  succeeded  by  a  fourth  with  the  Rev.  John  Jackson,  on 
the  worth  of  the  a  priori  argument  for  the  being  of  a  Ood,  which 
opposed  as  it  was  to  Waterlaud  s  natural  turn  of  thought,  which  was 
critical  rathtr  than  metaphysical,  may  be  supposed  not  to  have 
recommended  itself  to  him  the  more  as  having  been  adopted  by  his 
great  Arian  adversary  Clarke.  In  1734  he  published  a  tract  entitled 
' The  Importance  of  the  Holy  Trinity  asserted;'  and  in  1737,  in  an 
8vo  volume,  '  A  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  as  laid  down 
in  Scripture  and  Antiquity,'  which  was  the  last  work  he  sent  to  the 
press.  He  died  on  the  23rd  of  December  1740,  at  London,  whither 
he  had  come  from  Cambridge  to  consult  Dr.  Cheseldeu  about  his 
complaint,  a  nail  growing  into  one  of  his  great  toes,  which  ended  in  a 
mortification.  He  lelt  a  widow,  whom  he  had  married  in  1719,  but  , 
no  children.  Two  volumes  of  his  Sermons,  with  a  discourse  on  the  I 
Doctrine  of  Justification,  and  another  on  Infant  Communion,  appeared 
in  1742,  under  the  care  of  Joseph  Clarke,  M.A. ;  and  a  complete 
edition  of  Archdeacon  Waterlaud's  works,  with  a  Life  of  the  author, 
by  the  late  Bishop  Van  Mildert,  was  published  at  Oxford,  in  11  vols. 
8vo,  in  1823. 

WATERLOO,  ANTON  I,  a  celebrated  Dutch  landscape-painter, 
etcher,  and  engraver,  was  born  near  Utrecht  about  1618.  His  land- 
scapes are  much  prized,  on  account  of  their  colouring,  their  skies,  and 
their  foliage.  His  etchings  are  also  excellent :  their  subjects  are  taken 
chiefly  from  the  vicinity  of  Utrecht,  consisting  of  cottage  scenes, 
crooked  roads,  woods,  and  entrances  into  forests,  &c.  He  could  not 
draw  the  figures  :  those  in  his  pictures  were  painted  by  Weeninx  and 
others;  in  his  etchings  he  inserted  them  very  sparingly.  There  are 
many  bad  impressions  of  Waterloo's  etchings,  owing  to  his  peculiar 
mode  of  execution.  He  etched  the  whole  design  of  an  equal  strength, 
but  slightly,  and  then  finished  in  a  bold  manntr  with  the  graver  those 
parts  which  he  desired  to  be  most  effective.  As  the  plates  therefore 
were  worked  off,  the  etching  grew  perceptibly  fainter,  while  that  part 
which  was  executed  with  the  graver  suffered  comparatively  no  dimi- 
nution of  effect.  Good  impressions  are  much  sought  by  collectors. 
Bartsch  has  enumerated  134  of  Waterloo's  etchings,  all  of  which  he 
has  named  and  described. 

Although  Waterloo  was  well  paid  for  his  works,  and  inherited 
some  property  from  his  parents,  he  died  in  1662,  at  the  hospital  of 
St.  Job,  near  Utrecht.  He  is  accounted  by  some  the  most  masterly 
etcher  of  landscape,  and  his  works  have  always  been  much  studied  by 
engravers. 

WATSON,  CHARLES,  VICE-ADMIRAL,  was  born  in  1714,  and 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Watson,  Prebendary  of  Westminster.  The 
loss  of  his  father  when  he  was  but  nine  years  of  age  enabled  him  to 
follow  the  inclination  he  had  already  manifested  of  enteriug  the  naval 
profession.  His  skill  and  bravery  soon  procured  him  promotion ;  in 
February  1738,  he  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Garland  frigate,  and, 
in  1744,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Dragon  of  60  guns,  under  Admiral 
Matthews,  on  the  Mediterranean  station.  In  that  command  his  ser- 
vices were  required  on  several  important  occasions,  and  were  generally 
attended  with  success.  He  was  afterwards  sent  by  his  admiral  to 
Cadiz,  with  orders  to  cruize  off  that  harbour  for  a  certain  time,  after- 


wards to  proceed  to  Lisbon,  and  from  thence  to  England.  Though 
these  orders  opened  to  him  the  prospect  of  making  many  rich  prizes, 
he  ventured  to  disobey  them  on  receiving  intelligence  that  the  enemy 'a 
fleet  was  preparing  for  sea  at  Toulon  ;  and,  regardless  of  his  interests, 
he  directed  his  course  to  the  Hi&res,  in  order  to  join  the  English 
fleet.  During  the  course  of  the  war,  Captain  Watson  obtained  dis- 
tinction in  the  several  ships  which  he  commanded  ;  his  conduct  in 
the  action  of  the  3rd  of  May  1747,  elicited  the  admiration  even  of 
his  enemies,  and  honourable  mention  was  made  of  it  by  the  French 
admiral.  In  another  action,  during  the  same  year,  in  which  Sir 
Edward  Hawke  commanded  in  chief,  he  displayed  great  intrepidity. 
On  the  12th  of  May  1748,  his  services  were  rewarded  by  his  promo, 
tion  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  in  this  capacity  he 
r.  ceived  orders  to  sail  with  a  small  fleet  to  Cape  Breton. 

In  1754,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  squadron  destined 
to  co  operate  with  the  expedition  of  Colonel  Clive  [Clive,  Robert, 
Loud]  in  the  East  Indies  ;  and  soon  after  his  arrival  in  that  country 
he  received  his  Majesty's  commission  appointing  him  rear-admiral  of 
the  red.  His  first  exploit  was  the  reduction  of  Fort  Geriah,  February 
13,  1756,  which  was  held  by  a  piratical  prince,  who  had  for  many 
years  annoyed  the  English  trade  in  the  East  Indies.  In  the  attack 
made  by  Colonel  Clive  on  Chaode  rnagore,  a  place  of  gri  at  strength, 
and  the  chief  settlement  of  the  French  iu  Bengal,  in  conjunction  with 
Admiral  Pocock,  he  commanded  the  small  fleet  of  only  three  ships  of 
the  line  destined  to  co-operate  with  the  laud-forces.  The  French 
had  prepared  to  resist  him  by  sinking  several  large  vessels  in  the 
river  below  the  fort ;  but  the  admiral  having  found  a  safe  passage 
by  carefully  sounding  as  he  approached,  directed  so  severe  a  fire  upon 
the  enemy's  defences,  that,  seconded  by  Colonel  Clive'a  batteries  on 
the  shoie,  the  place  capitulated  in  less  than  three  hours  (24th  of 
March  1757).  By  the  capture  of  this  fort  a  large  number  of  prisoners, 
one  hundred  and  eighty -three  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  considerable 
booty,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  With  this  exploit  may  be 
said  to  end  this  admiral's  short  but  successful  career;  on  the  16th 
of  August  1757,  he  fell  a  victim  to  that  unwholesoms  climate.  His 
death  was  severely  felt  by  his  companions  in  arms,  by  whom  he  was 
admired  for  his  skill  and  bravery,  and  beloved  for  his  moral  qualities 
and  amiable  disposition.  On  the  18th  of  June  1763,  the  memory  of 
his  services  was  consecrated  by  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  at  the  expense  of  the  East  India  Company. 

WATSON,  RICHARD,  D.D.,  was  born  in  August  1737,  at  Hever- 
sham,  near  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  where  his  father,  a  younger  son 
of  a  small  statesman,  or  land-owner,  had  been  head  master  of  the 
grammar-school  from  1698:  the  family,  supposed  to  have  come 
originally  from  Scotland,  hail  subsisted  for  at  least  three  or  four 
generations  at  Hardendale,  near  Shap.  His  father  having  resigned 
his  office  in  1737,  although  he  lived  till  November  1753,  Watson  was 
educated  under  his  succe-sor,  who  took  little  pains  to  give  him  au 
accurate  grammatical  training;  aud  about  a  year  after  his  father's 
death  he  was  sent,  on  an  exhibition  of  50Z.  belonging  to  the  school, 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  a  sizar,  3rd 
of  November  1754.  All  he  had,  besides  his  exhibition,  to  carry  him 
through  college,  was  a  sum  of  300Z.  which  his  father  had  left  him  ; 
but  he  set  bravely  to  work  to  make  his  way  to  independence  by  hard 
study  and  hard  living.  It  is  said  that  at  first  his  dress  was  a  coarse 
mottled  Westmoreland  coat  and  blue  yarn  stockings.  He  offered  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  a  scholarship,  which  he  obtained  on  the  2nd 
of  May  1757.  In  September  following,  while  stUl  only  a  junior  soph, 
he  begau  to  take  pupils,  and  continued  to  be  so  employed,  first  as 
private  tutor,  then  as  assistant  college  tutor,  till,  in  October  1767,  he 
became  one  of  the  head  tutors  of  Trinity  College.  Meanwhile  he  had 
taken  his  degree  of  BA.  in  January  1759,  when  be  was  declared  second 
wrangler  (he  says  himself,  he  ought  to  have  been  first);  had  been, 
elected  a  fellow  of  his  college  in  October  1760  ;  had  graduated  M.A. 
at  the  commencement  in  1762;  and  in  November  1764,  had  been,  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Hadley,  unanimously  elected  by  the  senate  to  the 
professorship  of  chemistry.  This  was  a  strange  choice,  for  at  that 
time  Watson  knew  nothing  of  chemistry  whatever ;  but  he  did  not 
disappoint  the  confidence  that  was  ferlt,  by  himself  and  others,  in  his 
ardour,  application,  aud  quickness  of  comprehension.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  an  operator,  whom  he  sent  for  immediately  from  Paris,  and 
by  immuring  himself  iu  his  laboratory,  he  acquired  such  an  acquaint- 
ance with  his  Dew  subject  as  to  enable  him,  in  about  fourteen  months, 
to  read  his  first  course  of  lectures,  which  were  honoured  with  a  nume- 
rous attendance,  and  proved  highly  satisfactory.  He  afterwards 
delivered  other  courses,  which  were  equally  successful;  in  1768  he 
printed  a  synopsis  of  the  principles  of  the  science  under  the  title  of 
'  Institutions  Metallurgical  ; '  in  1769  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  during  socce  years  after  this  he  contributed  many 
chemical  papers  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  In  1771  he  pub- 
lished '  An  Essay  on  the  subjects  of  Chemistry,  and  their  General 
Divi:-ions;'  in  1781  he  published  two  vols.  12mo,  of  'Chemical 
Essays;'  a  third  appeared  iu  1782;  and  a  fourth  in  1786  completed 
the  work,  which  has  often  been  reprinted,  and  was  long  very  popular. 
But  Watson's  first  publication,  properly  so  called,  was  'An  Assize 
Sermon,  preached  at  Cambridge,'  4to,  1769.  About  two  years  after 
this,  in  October  1771,  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  office  of 
regius  profe  ssor  of  divinity,  although  he  was  at  the  time  neither  D.D. 
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nor  B.D.,  anil  in  truth  seems  by  his  own  account  to  have  known  littlo 
more  of  divinity  than  li<>  did  of  chemistry  seven  years  before.  Rut 
Buch  was  bis  good  luck,  or  the  reputation  he  hud  established  for  carrying 
bii  object,  whenever  he  took  ouo  iu  hand,  that  no  other  candidate 
appeared.  The  professorship  when  be  got  it  was  worth  880?,  ;  but  ho 
boasts  of  having  raisod  it  to  more  than  three  timos  that  value.  Not 
that  he  ever  had  any  pretensions  to  call  himself  a  learned  theologian  : 
on  the  ooutrary  he  was  rather  vain  of  being  spoken  of  as  the  Professor 
aiiTodiSaKirSs,  tho  self  taught  professor,  or  rather  the  professor  who 
was  indebted  for  what  he  knew  neither  to  masters  nor  books.  His 
constitution  was,  he  says,  "ill  fitted  for  celibacy;"  so  in  December 
1773  he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  Wilson,  Esq.,  of 
Dallam  Tower,  in  Westmoreland  ;  and  the  next  day  he  went  to  North 
Wales  to  take  possession  of  a  sinecure  rectory,  procured  for  him  from 
tho  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  which  after  Mb  return 
to  Cambridge  ho  t»  as  enabled  (also  through  means  of  his  grace)  to 
exchange  for  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  LCly.  Iu  1780  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Plumptre  as  arohdeacon  of  that  diocese ;  the  same  year  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  North  wold,  in  Norfolk  ;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  following  he  received  another  much  more  valuable  living, 
the  rectory  of  Knaptoft,  in  Leicestershire,  ftom  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
who  had  been  his  pupil  at  the  university.  He  was  now  therefore 
tolerably  well  provided  for. 

Meanwhile  his  publications  not  already  noticed  had  been,  in  1772, 
two  '  Letters  to  tho  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,'  under  the 
name  of  '  A  Christian  Whig,'  in  support  of  the  clerical  petition  for 
the  abolition  of  the  subscription;  in  1773,  also  without  his  name,  'A 
Brief  State  of  the  Principles  of  Church  Authority;'  in  1776,  a 
restoration  sermon  entitled  'The  Principles  of  the  Revolution  Vin- 
dicated,' which  made  considerable  noise,  and,  as  he  conceives,  gave 
great  offence  at  court  and  in  courtly  circles,  but  undoubtedly  did  him 
good  service  with  his  own  party  ;  the  same  year  his  well-known 
'Apology  for  Christianity,'  iu  answer  to  Gibbon;  and  two  or  three 
other  sermons  and  charges.  In  March  1782  on  the  appearance  of 
Soame  Jenyus's  '  Disquisitions  on  Various  Subjects,'  the  torjism  of 
which  annoyed  him,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  defend  his  wbi,'  prin- 
cipl«  s  iu  '  An  Answer  to  the  Disquisition  on  Government '  in  that 
work. 

In  July  17S2  he  was  promoted  to  ths  bishopric  of  Llandaff,  not 
exactly,  as  it  would  appear,  on  the  application  of  his  friend  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  but  rather  by  the  new  prime  minister,  Lord  Shelburne,  of 
his  own  accord,  in  the  expectation  of  thereby  both  gaining  an  active 
partisan  and  gratifying  the  duke.  Watson  however  proved  a  very 
unmanageable  bishop.  The  first  thing  he  did  after  he  found  the 
mitre  ou  his  head  was  to  publish,  In  1783,  'A  Letter  to  Archbishop 
Cornwallis  on  the  Church  Revenues,'  recommending  an  equalisation 
of  the  bishoprics.  This  he  did  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  said  to 
make  him  see  that  he  was  doing  a  thing  which  would  embarrass  the 
government,  and  at  the  same  time  do  nothing  to  forward  his  object. 
And  so  he  continued  to  take  his  own  way,  aud  was  very  soon  allowed 
to  do  so  without  any  party  or  any  person  seeking  either  to  guide  him 
or  stop  him.  He  made  some  good  and  effective  speeches  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  never  originated  nor  even  materially  assisted  in  carrying 
any  legislative  measure.  For  the  most  part,  in  general  politics,  he 
sided  with  what  was  called  the  whig  party ;  but  he  would  not  come 
up  to  vote  for  Fox's  India  Bill  in  1783,  and  he  had  a  theory  of  his 
own  upon  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Pitt  which  followed.  On  the  occasion  of  the  king's  illness  in  1783, 
again,  he  went  with  his  party  in  maintaining  the  right  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  the  regency,  for  which  it  was  thought  at  the  time  that  he 
had  a  good  chance  of  the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph,  then  vacant ;  but  his 
majesty's  recovery  dissipated  that  along  with  many  more  such  flatter- 
ing visions.  However  before  this  Watson  had  received  a  considerable 
accession  to  bis  fortune  by  the  death,  in  17S6,  of  his  friend  and 
former  pupil,  Mr.  Luther,  of  Ongar,  in  Kssex,  who  left  him  in  his  will 
an  estate  which  he  sold  for  2J),500i.  He  grumbled  on  about  having 
sacrificed  himself  to  his  principles,  and  being  overlooked  aud  left  in 
poverty;  but  with  his  bishopric  (the  duties  of  which  he  had  wholly 
neglected),  aud  his  professorship,  and  his  archdeaconry,  and  his 
rectory — all,  by  the  bye,  as  he  managed  the  matter,  either  entire,  or  as 
nearly  as  possible,  sinecures — in  addition  to  this  money  and  the  profits 
of  bis  various  publications,  his  case  could  not  well  be  expected  to 
excite  much  commiseration. 

What  remains  of  his  biography  is  little  more  than  the  catalogue  of 
his  other  literary  performances.  In  1785  he  published  a  useful 
'  Collection  of  Theological  Tracts  selected  from  various  Authors  for 
the  Use  of  the  Younger  Students  iu  the  University,'  in  6  vols.  Svo, 
which  went  through  two  large  editions.  '  An  Address  to  Young 
Persons  after  Confirmation,'  w;  ich  he  published  in  1789,  was  also 
extensively  sold.  In  1790  he  published  anonymously  '  Considerations 
on  the  Expediency  of  revising  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  by  a  consistent  Protestant ; '  another  of  his  adventurous 
proclamations  of  peculiar  views,  which  brought  upon  him  a  good  deal 
of  outcry  and  obloquy.  Thi3  was  followed,  in  1792,  by  'A  Charge 
delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese  iu  June  1791,' full  of  vitupera- 
tion of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  and  laudation  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Upon  this  latter  subject  however  he  soou  after  cooled 
considerably,  as  appeared  by  his  next  publication,  a  sermon  published 


in  1793,  which  ho  entitled  'The  Wisdom  and  Goodness  of  God  in 
having  ma  le  both  Rich  and  Poor,'  and  which  wan  cxpreisly  directed 
agaiuBt  tho  very  democratic  principles  out  of  which  the  Revolution  of 
France  bad  sprung.  Ho  talks  of  the  '  strange  '  turn  which  that  great 
movement  had  by  this  time  taken,  as  justifying  or  accounting  for  bin 
apparent  change  of  feeling  about  it;  as  if  it  wai  the  course  of  event* 
that  had  been  in  the  wrong — not  ho  and  bis  anticipation*.  In  179^ 
appeared  another  of  his  best  remembered  works,  his  'Apology  for  the 
Bible,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  Thomas  Paine.'  This  was 
followed  two  years  after  by  'An  Address  to  tho  People  of  Great 
Britain,'  an  energetic  appeal  in  support  of  the  war  against  France, 
which,  the  more  perhaps  by  reason  of  the  quarter  it  came  from, 
excited  immense  attention.  Fourteen  regular  editions  of  it,  he  says, 
were  sold,  besides  many  piiated  ones.  Some  years  after,  in  1803,  he 
published  auother  tract,  entitled  'Thoughts  on  tiio  intended  Invasion,' 
in  the  same  spirit.  Various  Charges  and  single  Sermons  were  also 
printed  by  him  from  time  to  time,  which  need  not  be  noticed  in  detail. 
His  last  publication  was  a  selection  of  bis  fugitive  pieces,  in  two 
octavo  volumes,  which  appeared  in  1815,  under  ttie  title  of  '  Miscel- 
laneous Tracts  on  Religious,  Political,  and  Agricultural  Subjects.'  Tho 
latter  years  of  his  life  he  spent  mostly  in  retn  ement — far  away  from  his 
diocese — on  his  estate  of  Calgarth  Park,  in  Westmoreland,  which  he 
amused  himself  in  ornamenting  and  improving  by  building  and  plant- 
ing. He  died  there  on  the  4th  of  July  1816.  He  left  several  children. 
After  his  death  appeared,  under  the  superintendence  of  his  son  Richard 
Watson,  LL.B.,  prebendary  of  Llandaff  and  Wells,  tho  work  from 
which  the  above  particulars  have  beeu  principally  extracted,  entitled 
'  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
written  by  himself  at  different  intervals,  and  revised  in  1814.' 

WATSON,  ROBERT,  a  respectable  Scotch  author  of  tho  age  of 
Hume,  Robertson,  and  Adam  Smith.  Robert  Watson  was  a  native  of 
St.  Andrews,  where  his  father  combined  the  profession  of  brewer  and 
apothecary.  Robert  completed  the  usual  courses  of  languages  and 
philosophy,  and  commenced  the  study  of  divinity  in  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews.  He  attended  the  Divinity  Hall  in  Glasgow  for  at  lea-t 
one  winter,  and  finished  his  theological  studies  in  Edinourgh.  In  1751 
Adam  Smith  having  removed  to  Gla-gow,  where  he  had  been  elected 
professor  of  logic,  Watson  was  encouraged  by  Lord  Karnes  to  deliver 
a  course  of  lectures  on  rhetoric  aud  belles-lettres,  similar  to  thac 
which  had  been  delivered  by  Smith.  The  reception  these  lectures 
met  with  encouraged  him  to  repeat  the  course  every  winter  during  his 
continuance  in  Edinburgh.  In  1758,  having  become  a  licentiate,  or,  as 
it  is  called  in  Scotland,  a  '  probationer,'  Watson  offered  himself  a  can- 
didate for  one  of  the  churches  of  his  native  town,  which  happened  to 
be  vacant.  The  application  was  unsuccessful,  but  Mr.  Henry  Rymer, 
professor  of  logic  in  St.  Salvador's  college,  entertaining  thoughts  of 
retiring  on  account  of  infirm  health,  Watson  prevailed  upon  him,  by 
the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  to  resign  in  his  favour.  The  other 
professors  sanctioned  the  bargain,  and  elected  Mr.  Watson  professor  of 
logic,  and  the  Crown  soon  afterwards  constituted  him  by  patent  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres.  Watson  effected  the  same  inno- 
vation in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  that  was  effected  about  the 
same  time  in  Glasgow  by  Smith  and  Reid,  iu  Aberdeen  by  Beattie,  and 
iu  Edinburgh  by  Finlayson.  He  substituted  for  a  course  of  lectures 
on  logic,  properly  so  called,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  theory  of  the 
human  mind,  on  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  on  literary 
criticism. 

In  1777  Dr.  Watson,  stimulated  by  the  success  of  Robertson's 
1  Charles  V.,'  published  (at  Loudon)  his  history  of  '  Philip  II.  of  Spain.' 
The  work  was  favourably  received  in  England,  and  immediately  trans- 
lated into  French,  Dutch,  and  German.  This  success  encouraged  the 
author  to  commence  the  history  of  Philip  III.,  four  books  of  which 
were  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1780.  These  works  are 
of  vtry  little  value.  Heavy  and  inelegant  in  style,  and  showing  no 
evidence  of  a  comprehensive  or  philosophic  mind,  they  are  worthless 
even  as  a  collection  of  materials ;  Watson  having  seldom  gone  to  the 
original  sources  of  information.  The  works  of  Prescott  and  others  have 
iu  fact  entirely  superseded  them  even  for  the  general  reader.  A  few 
years  before  his  death  Dr.  Watson  had  been  promoted  to  be  principal 
of  the  united  colbge  of  St.  Leonard  and  St.  Salvador  on  the  death  of 
Principal  Tulhdelph.  Watson  left  five  daughters  by  his  wife,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  daughter  of  Dr.  Shaw,  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  St.  Mary's  college.  The  four  complete  books  of 
the  history  of  Philip  III.,  with  two  additional,  by  Dr.  William  Thomp- 
son, were  published  by  that  gentleman  for  the  benefit  of  the  author's 
family. 

WATT,  JAMES,  "who"  (to  adopt  the  eloquent  language  of  the 
inscription  placed  by  Lord  Brougham  upon  his  statue  in  Westminster 
Abbey),  "  directing  the  force  of  an  original  genius,  early  exercised  in 
philosophic  research,  to  the  improvement  of  the  steam-engine, 
enlarged  the  resources  of  his  country,  increased  the  power  of  man, 
and  rose  to  an  eminent  place  among  the  illustrious  followers  of 
science  and  the  real  benefactors  of  the  world,"  was  born  at  Greenock 
on  the  19th  of  January  1736.  His  father,  also  named  James,  was  at 
once  a  ship-chandler,  a  builder,  and  a  merchant,  aud  was  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years  town-couucillor,  treasurer,  and  bailie  of  Greenock, 
where  he  is  celebrated  for  the  zeal  and  intelligence  with  which  he  per- 
formed his  duties,  and  encouraged  public  improvements.    He  married 
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a  lady  named  Muirheid,  who  was  the  mother  of  James  Watt,  and  of  a 
vounger  eod,  John.  By  his  various  occupations  he  obtained  an  honour- 
able fortune  ;  but  in  his  later  years  some  unsuccessful  enterprises  ren- 
dered it  "  necessary  that  both  of  his  sons,  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible, 
should  be  trained  to  rely  for  their  future  comfort  or  distinction,  and 
even  for  their  very  subsistence,  on  their  own  independent  exertions." 
His  death  took  place  in  17i>2,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Being,  even  in  infancy,  of  a  very  delicate  constitution,  the  early 
education  of  James  Watt  was  in  a  great  measure  of  a  domestic  charac- 
ter, although  he  attended  for  a  time  the  public  elementary  school  at 
Greeuock.  His  ill  health,  which  often  confined  him  to  his  chamber, 
appears  to  have  led  him  to  the  cultivation,  with  unusual  assiduity,  of 
his  intellectual  powers.  It  is  said  that  when  only  six  years  of  age  he 
was  discovered  solving  a  geometrical  problem  upon  the  hearth  with  a 
piece  of  chalk;  and  other  circumstances  related  of  him  justify  the 
remark  which  is  said  to  have  been  elicited  from  a  friend  on  the  above 
occasion,  that  he  was  "  no  common  child."  About  1750,  or  shortly 
afterwards,  he  amused  himself  by  making  an  electrical  machine;  and 
from  a  curious  anecdote  related  by  Arago,  it  would  appear  that  the 
grand  subject  by  which  he  subsequently  immortalised  himself  formed, 
thus  early,  matter  of  contemplation  to  the  young  philosopher.  The 
anecdote  referred  to  appears  to  have  been  communicated  to  Arago  by 
a  member  of  Watt's  family.  It  ia,  in  effect,  that  his  aunt.  Miss  Muir- 
heid, who  did  not  entertain  the  same  opinion  as  his  father  of  the 
powers  of  the  boy,  upbraided  him  one  evening  at  the  tea-table  for 
what  seemed  to  her  to  be  listless  idleness  :  taking  off  the  lid  of  the 
kettle  ami  putting  it  on  again  ;  holding  sometimes  a  cup  and  some- 
times a  silver  spoon  over  the  steam ;  watching  the  exit  of  the  steam 
from  the  spout ;  and  counting  the  drops  of  water  into  which  it  became 
condensed.  With  the  increased  light  imparted  by  a  knowledge  of  his 
subsequent  career,  the  boy  pondering  before  the  tea-kettle  w  ill,  perhaps, 
as  observed  by  his  enthusiastic  French  biographer,  be  viewed  as  the 
great  engineer  preluding  to  the  discovers  s  which  were  to  immortalise 
him;  though  its  supposed  connection  with  the  idea  of  a  separate;  con- 
denser for  the  steam-engine  is  merely  verbal. 

John,  a  younger  brother  of  James  Watt  (who  was  lost  at  sea  in  one 
of  his  father's  vessels,  in  the  year  17G2,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three), 
having  determined  to  adopt  the  business  of  his  father,  James  was  left 
to  follow,  in  the  choice  of  a  profession,  the  bent  of  his  own  inclination ; 
but  the  versatility  of  his  talents  rendered  the  choice  somewhat  difficult. 
During  his  youth  his  t  iste  for  the  beauties  of  nature  and  love  for 
botany  bad  been  developed  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  while  his 
rambles  among  the  mountain  scenery  of  his  native  land  called  forth  an 
attention  to  mineralogy  and  geology.  Chemistry  was  a  favourite  sub- 
ject when  he  was  confined  by  ill  health  to  his  fathers  dwelliug.  The 
boundless  field  of  natural  philosophy  was  opened  to  him  by  the 
popular  work  of  'SGravesande,  translated  from  his  '  Pbysices  Mathe- 
matics;' and,  like  many  other  valetudinarians,  he  read  eagerly  works 
on  surgery  and  medicine.  He  was  found  on  one  occasion  conveying 
into  his  room  for  dissection  the  head  of  a  child  who  had  died  of  some 
unknown  disease. 

But  among  the  occupations  of  his  father  was  included  that  of  sup- 
plying ships  with  various  kinds  of  nautical  apparatus  and  instruments.  I 
In  assisting  him  his  son  appears  to  have  acquired  some  useful  rudi-  j 
meuts  of  practical  mechanics,  as  well  as  good  habits  of  commercial 
diligence.  He  soon  learned  also  to  construct  with  his  own  hands 
several  of  the  articles  vended  by  his  father,  thus  gaining  familiarity  in 
working  with  the  different  kinds  of  metal,  wood,  and  other  materials. 
From  the  aptitude  which  he  displayed  in  this  kind  of  work,  and  in 
accordance  with  his  own  deliberate  and  earnest  choice,  it  was  decided 
that  he  should  proceed  to  qualify  himself  for  following  the  trade  of  a 
mathematical-instrument  maker. 

With  this  object  in  vie*,  Watt  came  to  Glasgow  in  June  1754, 
being  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  arid  remained  under  the  roof  and  care 
of  his  maternal  relations,  the  Muirhehis,  till  the  month  of  May  in  the 
following  year;  but  from  the  details  of  his  early  life  given  by  Mr. 
Muirhead,  his  most  recent  and  authentic  biographer,  it  is  clear  that 
the  statement  formerly  made  that  he  passed  an  early  apprenticeship  at 
Glasgow,  is  in  all  respects  erroneous,  and  that  the  alleged  contempo- 
raneous incidents  are  at  least  apocryphal.  During  his  stay,  he  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  being  introduced  to  the  notice  and  acquaintance  of 
several  of  ti  e  most  learned  professors  in  the  University,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  his  mother's  kiusman,  Professor  G-orge  Muirhead. 
He  never  attended  however  any  course  of  lectures  delivered  within  the 
walls,  or  by  the  teachers  of  the  college,  though  he  at  once  gained  the 
favourable  notica  of  Dr.  Dick,  who  was  joint  professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  with  his  father,  and  who  strongly  recommended  his  pro- 
ceeding to  London  to  acquire  better  instruction  in  the  art  which  he 
designed  to  practise  than  could  at  that  time  bo  gained  in  Scotland,  at 
the  same  time  furnishing  him  with  a  valuable  personal  introduction  to 
the  celebrated  telescope-maker,  James  Short.  Accordingly,  on  the  ' 
7th  of  June  1755,  he  set  out  for  the  great  metropolis,  in  charge  of  Mr.  | 
Mair,  the  captain  of  an  Ea>t  Indiamau,  about  to  join  his  ship,  who  had 
married  Watt's  cousin-germau.  Through  Mr.  Man,  he  was  employed 
'in  cutting  letters  and  figures,  &c,"  in  the  shop  of  a  watchmaker  named 
Neale,  who  wished  to  have  some  of  his  work  to  show,  and  by  the  first 
Week  of  July  we  find  him,  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Short,  at  work 
>n  the  brass  part  of  Hadley's  quadr  mta,  with  Mr.  John  Morgan,  a 


mathematical-instrument  maker  in  Finch-lane,  Cornhill.  An  agree- 
ment was  soon  concluded,  with  the  approbation  of  his  father,  by  which 
Mr.  Morgan  was  to  give  him  a  year's  instruction,  for  which  he  was  in 
return  to  pay  twenty  guineas  and  also  to  give  hi<  labour  for  that 
period.  His  application  was  severe  aud  intense,  and  his  progress  rapid 
and  steady,  aud  when  June  again  came  round,  he  announced  to  his 
father,  with  some  reasonable  pride,  fchat  he  could  now  make  "  a  brass 
sector  with  a  French  joint,  which  is  reckoned  as  nice  a  piece  of 
framing  work  as  is  in  the  tiade  "  At  the  close  of  his  engagement  he 
found  himself  compelled  by  ill-health  to  seek  his  native  air,  and  at  the 
end  of  August  1756,  he  took  leave  of  London  aud  of  Mr.  Morgan  ;  first 
however  making  an  investment  of  about  twenty  guineas  in  half  a 
hundred  additional  tools,  with  "absolute  necessary"  materials  for  "a 
great  many  more  that  he  knew  he  must  make  himself,"  together  with 
a  copy  of  "Bion's  Construction  aud  Use  of  Mathematical  Instruments," 
as  translated  by  Fdward  Slone.  The  following  October  furnished  an 
opportunity  for  the  employment  of  his  little  stock  in  trade,  as  well  as 
of  his  newly  acquired  skill,  by  the  arrival  from  Jamaica  of  a  valuable 
collection  of  astronomical  instruments  formed  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Mac'arlaue,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  University.  Dr.  Dick 
having  requested  hiui  to  help  to  unpack  them,  they  were  found  to 
have  suffered  by  the  6ea  air,  upon  which,  by  a  University  minute, 
Watt  as  being  "  well  skilled  in  w  hat  relates  to  the  cleaning  and  pre- 
serving of  them,"  was  desired  to  put  them  in  order,  receiving  in  pay- 
ment five  pounds,  which,  "in  all  probability,"  says  Mr.  Muirhead, 
"  was  the  first  money  he  had  earned  on  his  own  account,  since  the 
termination  of  his  apprenticeship."  The  "  Macfarlane  Observatory  " 
was  afterwards  erected  for  the  reception  and  use  of  the  instruments. 

Shortly  afterwards  Watt  endeavoured  to  establish  himself  in  business 
in  Glasgow,  but,  owing  to  his  not  being  a  burgess,  he  met  with  oppo- 
sition from  the  corporation  of  arts  and  trades,  who  considered  him  an 
intruder  upon  their  privileges,  and  refused  to  allow  him  to  set  up 
even  the  humblest  workshop.  From  this  difficulty  he  was  extricated 
by  the  interpo-ition  of  the  authorities  of  the  university,  which  was  not 
under  city  jurisdiction.  The  university  offered  him  an  asy  lum  within 
their  precincts,  wlurj  they  permitted  him  to  establish  a  shop ;  and  they 
also  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  their  mathematical-instrument 
maker.  These  circumstances  happened  in  about  the  year  1757,  when 
Watt  had  scarcely  attained  his  twenty-first  year ;  aud  it  appears  that 
he  was  especially  indebted,  for  the  friendship  shown  by  the  authorities 
of  the  university,  to  the  kind  offices  of  Adam  Smith,  author  of  the 
'  Wealth  of  Nations,'  Dr.  Black,  Robert  Simson,  ti  e  eminent  mathe- 
matician, and  also  of  Dr.  Dick.  The  first  branch  of  his  business  which 
became  profitable  was  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Hadley's  quadrants. 
As  he  proceeded  in  other  departments,  Watt  displayed  much  ingenuity 
and  manual  dexterity;  and  his  superior  intelligence  led  those  who  had 
first  known  him  only  as  an  expert  and  amiable  artificer,  to  form  habits 
of  intimacy  aud  friendship  with  him,  so  that  his  workshop  became  a 
favourite  resort  for  the  most  eminent  scientific  men  in  Glasgow.  His 
intimate  friend.  Professor  Kobison  [Ro bison,  John],  then  a  student 
ardently  pursuing  his  investigations  in  mathematical  and  mechanical 
philosophy,  in  a  manuscript  unpublished  when  used  by  Arago,  but 
printed  in  Mr.  Muirhead's  recent  collection,  expresses  the  surpri-e 
which  he  felt  when,  oa  being  introduced  to  Watt,  whom  he  expected 
to  find  merely  an  intelligent  workman,  he  found  a  philosopher,  as 
young  as  himself,  yet  willing  and  able  to  instruct  him,  or  any  of  the 
students  who  might  fall  into  difficulties.  He  needed  but  prompting 
to  take  up  aud  conquer  any  subject;  and  Kobison  states  that  he  learut 
the  German  language  in  order  to  peruse  Leupold's  '  Theatrum  Machi- 
narum,'  because  the  solution  of  a  problem  on  which  he  was  en.  aged 
seemed  to  require  it;  and  that  similar  reasons  led  him  subsequently 
to  study  Italian.  Without  neglecting  his  business  in  the  day  time, 
Watt  devoted  his  nights  to  various  aud  often  profound  studies ;  and 
the  mere  difficulty  of  a  subject,  provided  it  was  worthy  of  pursuit, 
seems  to  have  recommended  it  to  his  indefatigable  character.  In 
illustration  of  this  characteristic  of  his  miud,  it  is  related  that  he 
undertook  and  accomplished  the  building  of  an  organ,  although  he  is 
said  to  have  been  so  totally  insensible  to  the  charms  of  music  that  he 
could  not  distinguish  one  note  from  another.  His  instrument  was  no 
less  remarkable  for  its  harmony  than  for  several  important  improve- 
ments in  its  mechanical  details;  and  he  is  stated  to  have  conquered 
certain  difficulties  respecting  the  theory  of  temperament  in  music,  a 
matter  then  very  little  understood,  and  of  which  he  could  have  gained 
no  knowledge  except  through  the  profound  but  very  obscure  work 
published  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Robert  Smith  of  Cambridge.  He  also 
constructed  other  musical  instruments,  of  several  distinct  kinds. 

The  earliest  occasion  on  which  the  attention  of  WTatt  was  seriously 
directed  to  the  properties  of  steam  appears  to  have  been  about  1785, 
when  his  fiiend  Robison  suggested  to  him  the  possibility  of  propelling 
wheel-carriages  by  the  agency  of  steam,  aud  Watt  commenced  a  model 
of  a  contrivance  for  the  purpose,  but  various  difficulties  iutervened, 
and  both  Watts  and  Robison  having  other  matters  which  required 
their  immedia'e  attention,  the  scheme  was  abandoned.  He  states 
however,  that  about  1761  or  1762  he  tried  some  experiments  on  the 
force  of  steam  in  the  apparatus  known  as  Papin's  digester ;  and  con- 
struct d  aud  worked  a  small  model,  consisting  of  an  inveited  syringe, 
the  bottom  of  the  rod  of  which  was  loaded  with  a  weight;  alternately 
admitting  the  *team  below  the  piston  and  letting  it  off  into  the 
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atmosphere.  Thug  he  praetioally  demonstrate  1  the  power  of  steam 
used  as  io  modern  higii-preBsure  engines,  but  ho  Boon  abandoned 
these  experiments,  and  appears  to  have  entertained  a  prejudice 
against  the  nee  of  huh-pi ensure  steam  throughout  li is  subsequent 
career.  He  however  do-oribed  this  engine  in  Ids  specification  of  17'i'J, 
and  again  in  that  of  1784,  together  with  a  mode  of  applying  it  to  the 
moving  of  wheel-carriages.  The  event  to  which  the  commencement 
of  his  invaluable  discoveries  may  be  most  distinctly  assigned,  took 
place  in  the  winter  of  1703-4,  when  Professor  John  Anderson,  who 
occupied  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
requested  him  to  examine  and  repair  a  small  model  of  Newcoiuen's 
steam-engine,  whioh  could  never  bo  made  to  work  satisfactorily.  His 
sagacity  led  him  to  discover  and  remove  the  defects  of  this  model, 
which  was  subsequently  used  in  the  class-room  :  and  by  this  circum- 
stance he  was  led  to  detect  the  imperfections  of  the  machine  itself, 
and  to  investigate  those  properties  of  et  am  upon  which  its  action 
depended.  About  this  time  ho  Left  the  college  and  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  town  previous  to  his  marriage  with  his  cousin,  Miss  Miller,  in 
the  summer  of  1764. 

The  effective  working  of  Newcomen's  machine  depended  upon  two  ap- 
parently irrecoucileable  conditions :  first,  that  when  the  cylinder  was  full 
of  steam,a  degree  of  coldness  should  be  produced  within  it  that  should 
occasion  the  sudden  condensation  of  the  steam,  and  thereby  produce  a 
partial  vacuum  boneatli  the  piston,  which  should  cause  the  atmospheric 
pressure  on  the  upper  surface  to  force  it  down  with  sufficient  rapidity 
to  give  motion  to  machinery  for  working  a  pump;  and,  secondly,  that 
immediately  after  the  completion  of  one  stroke  the  temperature  of  the 
cyliuder  should  be  again  raised  to  such  a  degree  as  to  enable  it  to 
become  refilled  with  steam  preparatory  to  another  stroke.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  steam  was  lost  botween  each  stroke  in  effecting 
the  second  object;  and  when  it  was  accomplished,  as  the  cyliuder  was 
too  hot  to  allow  the  immediate  condensation  of  the  steam  just  admitted, 
time  was  lost  in  cooling  it  agaiu.  Watt  calculated  that  tbe  amount  of 
heat  lost  from  this  radical  defect  of  the  old,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
the  "  atmospheric  "  steam  engine,  was  thi  ee  times  as  much  as  was 
applied  to  the  efficient  action  of  the  machine. 

Such  was  the  beet,  perhaps  k  is  not  too  much  to  say  the  only 
efficient  steam-engine  used  before  the  time  of  Watt ;  and  notwith- 
standing its  wasteful  expenditure  of  fuel,  it  was  extensively  used  for 
the  purpose  of  draining  mines.  It  was  thus  applied  iu  tbe  collieries 
in  the  north  of  Enylaud,  in  the  tin-  and  copper-mines  of  Cornwall,  j 
and  in  the  lead-mines  of  Cumberland.  Shortly  after  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century  it  was  applied  to  the  purpose  of  raising  water  to 
turn  water-wheels,  and  it  was  used  also  for  the  working  of  blast- 
furnaces for  smelting  iron-ore,  aud  in  a  few  cases  for  raising  water  lor 
the  supply  of  towns;  but  its  use  was  necessarily  limited  by  tie 
enormous  co-t  of  working,  as  well  by  its  defective  ami  clumsy  con- 
struction. Watt  perceived  that  it  was  desirable,  in  or.ler  to  the 
eilicieut  use  of  the  steam,  that  the  cylinder  should  always  be  kept  as 
hot  as  the  vapour  which  entered  it,  to  provide  for  which  he  hail 
recourse  to  the  beautifully  simple  expedient  of  condensing  the  steam 
in  a  separate  vessel,  which  might  always  be  kept  cool,  and  between 
which  aud  the  cyliuder  a  communication  might  be  opened  whenever 
the  piston  was  required  to  descend.  Tliis  arrangement  being  perfected, 
he  next  devised  means  for  deriving  the  fullest  possible  advantage  from  ; 
it,  by  maintaining  a  uuiform  and  high  temperature  iu  the  cylinder  ; 
an  object  which  he  accomplished  by  enclosing  its  upper  end  with  a 
cap  or  cover,  through  which  the  piston-rod  could  slide  freely  up  and  I 
down  by  means  of  the  air-tight  aperture  called  a  stuffing-box,  aud  by 
employing  the  elastic  force  of  steam,  instead  of  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  to  depress  tbe  piston  whenever  a  partial  vacuum  was 
formed  beneath  it  by  condensation.  The  uniform  warmth  of  the 
cylinder  was  farther  promoted  by  surrounding  it  with  a 'jacket,' or 
outer  casing,  nnd  tilling  the  intervening  space  be' ween  its  inner  and 
outer  walls  with  steam.  The  invention  whs  in  its  main  featuie  com-  j 
pleted  as  early  as  1705  ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  early  experiments 
Watt  was  much  struck  by  the  great  heat  communicated  to  the  injec- 
tion-water by  which  the  condensation  was  effected  by  a  very  small 
quantity  of  steam,  a  circumstance  which  led  him  by  fur  ther  trials  to 
the  discovery  that  water  converted  into  steam  would  heat  about  six 
times  its  own  weight  of  water  at  47°  or  48°  to  2 1 2°.  Being  struck 
with,  aud  not  understanding  the  reason  of,  this  remarkable  fact,  as  he 
himself  states  in  the  uotes  to  Roi.i-on's  'Mechanical  Philosophy,' 
Watt  mentioned  it  to  his  friend  Dr.  Black,  who  then  explained  to  him 
his  doctrine  of  latent  heat,  which  he  had  taught  some  time  previously, 
although  Watt  states  that  he  had  either  not  heard  of  it,  or  not  attended 
to  it  when  he  thus,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  stumbled  upon  one  of  the 
material  facts  by  which  that  beautiful  theory  is  supported."  In  order 
to  correct  an  erroneous  statement  which  may  h  *ve  obtained  wider 
circulation  than  its  refutation,  we  insert  a  further  quotation  from  the 
above  notes,  where  Watt  observes — "Dr.  Kobison  qualities  me  as  tne 
pupil  and  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Black,  and  goes  ttie  length  of  sup- 
posing me  to  have  professed  to  owe  my  improvements  upon  the  steam- 
engine  to  the  instruction  aud  information  I  had  received  from  him,  | 
which  certainly  was  a  misapprehension.  He  is  also  mistakeu  in  his 
assertion  that  I  had  attended  two  courses  of  the  Doctor's  lectures. 
Unfortunately  for  me,  the  necessary  avocations  of  my  business  pre- 
vented me  from  attending  bis  or  auy  other  lectures  at  college." 


The  marriage  of  Watt  released  him  fr  >m  the  difficulty  which  had 
compelled  him  to  establish  himself  In  the  precincts  of  the  college, 
his  wile  being  tlie  daughter  of  a  freeman.  IJeing  thus  rendered  a 
freeman  himself,  be  opened  a  shop  In  the  Salt-market,  when  Iim  in- 
creasing business  led  him  to  require  the  labours  of  an  assistant.  Tbe 
success  of  the  first  experiments  induced  Watt  to  determine  upon  the 
construction  of  a  larger  model  thau  could  be  conveniently  and  pri- 
vately constructed  at  bis  usual  plaM  of  business,  and  therefore  he  Ml 
up  this  machine,  with  the  assistance  of  his  ingenious  apprentice,  John 
Gardiner,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  a  pottery  or  '  delft-work,'  which  he 
had  assisted  in  establishing  near  Glasgow,  and  in  which  he  held  a 
share.  An  accident  terminated  his  experiments  with  this  engine, 
which  had  a  cylinder  of  nine  inches  diameter,  and  which,  as  far  as  it 
was  worked,  pi  oved  satisfactorily  the  practical  importance  of  his  im- 
provements ;  and  as  neither  his  leisure  nor  his  means  enabled  him  to 
proceed,  the  project  was  for  a  time  laid  aside. 

Iu  addition  to  his  employment  as  a  mathematical-instrument  maker, 
Watt  devoted  much  timo  to  the  practice  of  land-surveying,  aud  this 
led  to  the  employment  of  his  superior  tal-uta  iu  the  more  impor'aut 
departments  of  civil  engineering.  Su  m  engagements  appear  to  have 
occupied  much  of  his  attention  between  the  year  1706,  wheu  the  lead- 
ing features  of  his  invention  were  perfected,  and  1703,  wheu  he  found 
in  Dr.  John  Roebuck,  to  whom  he  had  become  known  as  a  surveyor, 
an  individual  capable  of  appreciating  the  value  of  his  improvements, 
and  sufficiently  enterprising  to  suppo  t  him  in  further  experiments. 
Dr.  Roebuck,  who  is  perhaps  best  known  as  the  founder  of  the  Carrou 
iron-works  and  the  vitriol-works  at  Prestonpaus,  was  at  this  time 
engaged  in  an  extensive  colliery  undertaking  at  Kinneil,  a  few  miles 
from  Carron ;  and  iu  an  outbuilding  connected  with  his  residence 
Watt  commenced,  in  the  winter  of  1708,  a  third  model,  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  either  of  the  preceding.  This  cogiue  had  a  cyliuder 
ot  block  tiu,  eight  en  inches  iu  diameter;  and  iu  its  construction 
many  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome,  ari-ing  partly  from  inexperience 
as  to  the  proportions  of  the  several  pa  ts,  but  maiuly  from  tbe  im- 
perfect workmauship  unavoidable  duriug  tbe  infancy  of  tbe  art  at 
machine  making.  One  great  difficulty  consisted  iu  the  steam  tight 
packing  of  the  piston,  which  coul  i  uot  be  ejected,  as  in  the  old 
engines,  by  covering  it  with  a  body  of  water.  At  length,  after  eight 
mouths'  labour,  Watt  and  Roebuck  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  tho 
machine  iu  successful  operation.  The  saving  of  fuel  was  enormous; 
tbe  savin,-  eff  cted  in  the  supply  of  water  for  condensation  was  little 
less  important,  aud  the  result  of  the  experiment  fully  satisfied 
Roebuck,  who  obtained  a  share  in  the  patent  by  which  Watt  secured 
his  inventions.  This  patent  had  beeu  applied  for  in  1708,  before  the 
engagement  with  Roebuck,  and  it  was  obtained  on  the  5th  of  January 
1709.  The  objects  embraced  in  this  were  as  follow : — Excluding 
atmosphere  from  cyliuder — keeping  cylinder  as  hot  as  the  steam — 
condensation  produced  in  separate  vessels — air  extracted  from  con- 
denser by  pumps — pistons  pressed  by  the  steam — a  strain-wheel  tor 
rotary  engine) — partial  condensation  of  steam  —  using  od  and  wax, 
instead  of  water. 

Iu  the  summer  of  that  year  however  fcb e  mining  speculations  of 
Roebuck  involved  him  iu  such  embarrassments  that  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon  the  experiments  with  Watt's  engine,  and  Watt  himself  was 
therefore  obliged  to  return  to  his  former  avocations  as  an  engiu-  er 
and  surveyor  (he  having  relinquished  the  business  of  instrument- 
making  in  1708),  and  to  such  engagements  he  chiefly  devoted  himself 
until  the  close  of  the  year  1773.  AmoDg  the  surveys  and  engineering 
works  iu  which  Watt  was  engaged  before  he  finally  devoted  himself  to 
the  carrying  out  of  his  improvements  on  the  steam-engine  was  a  pro- 
jected canal  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  by  what  was  called 
the  Lomond  passage,  iu  which  he  was  engaged  in  1707,  when  Smeatou 
was  engaged  on  similar  surveys  upon  a  rival  line.  He  also  planned 
aud  superintended  the  execution  of  a  canal  for  conveying  the  produce 
of  the  lYlonklaud  collieries  to  Glasgow.  He  was  engaged  upon  the 
Crioan  canal,  which  was  subsequently  completed  by  Rennie  ;  and  the 
deepening  of  the  river  Clj  de,  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Forth 
and  Devon,  and  the  Water  of  Leven  ;  a  canal  from  Machrihauish  Bay 
to  Campbeltown  ;  another  from  the  Grand  Canal  to  the  harbour  of  Bor 
rowstownuess  ;  improvements  iu  the  harbours  of  Ay  r,  Port  Glasgow 
aud  Greenock  ;  and  the  buildiug  of  bridges  at  Hamilton  and  Ruther- 
glen,  are  among  the  engineering  wo- ks  and  projects  with  «Lich  he 
was  connected.  Business  of  this  inscription  crowded  upon  him,  aud 
it  is  stated  in  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britanniea '  that  his  reports  are 
remarkable  for  their  perspicuity  and  accuracy.  Iu  his  surveys  hd 
used  an  improved  micrometer,  aud  alsj  a  machine  for  drawing  in  per- 
spective, both  of  which  he  ba  i  himself  invented.  It  was  while  en- 
gaged on  the  greatest  eugiueeriug  work  undertaken  by  him,  the  survey- 
ing olid  estimating  a  hue  of  canal  between  Fort  William  and  Inverness, 
Bince  executed  by  Telford  on  a  larger  scale  than  was  then  proposed, 
under  the  name  of  the  Caledouiau  Canal,  that  Watt,  in  the  latter  pait 
of  the  year  1773,  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  first  wife; 
and  he  soon  afterwards  determined  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  friend 
Dr.  William  Small,  of  Birmingham,  to  accept  an  invitation  from 
Matthew  Bouiton,  the  founder  of  Soho,  to  settle  in  England. 

Boulton.  to  whom  Dr.  Roebuck  transferred  his  share  in  the  pro- 
perty of  Watt's  invention,  was  a  man  eminently  qualified  to  briug  it 
into  profitable  operation;   his  enegetic  and    business-l:ke  kauits 
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supplying  what  was  wanting  in  the  character  of  Watt  to  cope  with 
aud  eventually  to  conquer  those  moral  obstacles  which,  far  more  than 
any  mechanical  difficulties,  rendered  the  introduction  of  the  improved 
steam-engine  an  arduous  undertaking.  He  also  possessed  in  his  works 
at  Soho  mechanical  facilities  of  a  superior  order,  as  well  as  a  large 
capital  to  establish  the  manufacture  of  steam-engines.  Watt's  con- 
nection with  Boulton  commenced  early  in  1774,  and  they  remained  in 
partnership  until  1800,  when  Watt  retired  from  business;  but  their 
friendship  continued  undiminished  until  Boulton's  death,  after  which 
Watt  expressed,  in  his  notes  upon  llobison's  account  of  the  steam- 
cngiue,  his  high  esteem  for  his  former  partner,  in  the  passage  quo'ed 
under  Boulton,  vol.  i.  col.  859.  By  the  latter  end  of  1774,  Watt  com- 
pleted at  Soho,  with  all  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  expert  artisans 
under  Boulton's  command,  his  fourth  model  engine,  which  was  ex- 
hibited to  a  deputation  from  the  Cornish  miners,  and  to  other  persons 
competent  to  judge  of  its  performances,  which  were  deemed  highly 
satisfactory,  l'erfect  however  as  was  the  action  of  the  improved 
machine,  the  patentees  knew  that  much  remained  to  be  done  to  bring 
it  into  extensive  operation  ;  that  costly  machinery  must  be  constructed 
to  assist  in  i  he  fabrication  of  the  new  engines;  aud  that  a  protracted 
struggle  with  ignorance  aud  prejudice  was  to  be  anticipated  before 
any  remunerative  return  could  be  expected.  As  five  years  out  of  the 
term  of  fourteen  years  for  which  the  patent  was  granted  had  already 
elapsed,  it  did  not  appear  probable  that  the  remainder  of  the  term 
would  suffice  for  the  reimbursement  of  past  and  prospective  expenses ; 
while  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  preliminary  difficulties  once  fairly 
conquered,  an  active  competition  in  the  construction  of  the  improved 
engines  would  immediately  follow  the  termination  of  the  exclusive 
privilege  held  by  Watt  aud  his  partner.  They  therefore  immediately 
applied  to  parliament  for  an  extension  of  the  term  of  their  patent ; 
and,  although  the  application  was  met  by  a  violent  opposition,  in 
which  Edmund  Burke  took  part,  "not,"  as  observed  by  Muirhead, 
"from  any  hostility  to  Mr.  Watt  or  his  patent,  but  simply  from  a 
sense  of  duty  in  defending  what  he  conceived,  or  what  were  repre- 
sented to  him  to  be,  the  claims  of  a  constituent,"  aud  which  oeea 
sioned  greajt  expense  and  anxiety  to  the  patentees,  it  was  ultimately 
successful,  au  act  being  passed  in  1775  (15  Geo.  ill.,  c.  61),  "vesting 
in  James  Watt,  engineer,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
the  sole  use  aud  property  of  certain  steam-engines,  commonly  called 
fire-engines,  of  his  invention,  describtd  iu  the  said  act,  throughout  hi3 
majesty's  dominions,"  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  from  the 
passing  of  the  act.  Being  thus  secured  a  return  for  their  outlay,  the 
patentees  prepared  for  the  manufacture  of  steam-engines  upou  the 
most  extensive  scale,  and  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  never  before 
applied  in  the  production  of  large  machinery.  In  order  fully  to  com- 
prehend the  difficulties  conquered  by  Watt,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  his  machine  required  much  more  accurate  workmanship  than  those 
which  it  was  to  supersede,  aud  that,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Boulton,  the  son 
of  his  partner,  at  the  meeting  held  at  Freemasons'  Hall  in  1824,  for 
erecting  a  monument  to  Watt,  "  at  the  period  of  the  construction  of 
the  first  steam-engine  upou  his  principles  at  Soho,  the  in'elligent  and 
judicious  Smeatou,  who  had  b  eu  invited  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
superior  performance  of  the  engine  by  his  owu  experiments  upon  it, 
aud  had  been  convinced  of  its  great  superiority  over  Newcomeu's, 
doubted  the  practicability  of  gettiug  the  diffeient  parts  executed  with 
the  requisite  precision  ;  and  augured,  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
attaining  this  desideratum,  that  this  powerful  machine,  iu  its  improved 
form,  would  never  be  generally  introduced."  Stuart  states  that  when 
the  engine  tried  atKiuueil  was  made,  there  were  but  one  or  two  artists 
who  could  give  the  requisite  truth  of  workmanship  to  air-pump 
cylinders  of  two  inches  diameter ;  while  Watt  required  similar  accu- 
racy iu  cylinders  of  many  thousand  times  their  capacity,  and  iu  the 
large  pistons,  piston-rods,  and  other  working  parts  of  his  machine. 

The  opposition  raised  to  an  extension  of  the  patent  had  the  effect  of 
exciting  the  public  attention,  and  the  commercial  tact  of  Boulton 
greatly  facilitated  the  introduction  of  the  machine  to  general  use. 
Pursuing  throughout  an  enlightened  and  liberal  policy,  the  patentees 
invited  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  the  engine,  freely  explained  the 
principles  of  its  action,  and  promoted  a  series  of  experiments  under 
the  inspection  of  practical  and  scientific  mechanics  whose  professional 
character  and  position  in  society  placed  th-ir  testimony  beyond  sus- 
picion. Similar  experiments  were  made,  before  the  same  persons,  on 
au  engine  of  Newcomen's  construction,  of  the  best  make  and  in  perfect 
order ;  and  the  results  as  to  quantity  of  coal  consumed,  aud  amount 
of  work  done  in  a  given  time,  were  contrasted.  Thus  the  immense 
saving  effected  was  rendered  manifest  to  the  parties  to  whom  the  use 
of  the  machine  was  recommended,  and  the  remuneration  of  the 
patentees  was  made  proporti  mal  to  that  saving.  Without  attempting 
to  realise  their  profit  as  manufacturers  of  the  engines,  Messrs.  Boulton 
:ind  Watt  claimed  only,  by  way  of  rent,  the  value  of  one-third  part  of 
the  coals  saved  by  using  their  improved  machine  instead  of  the  old 
fire-engine.  After  paying  this  very  moderate  claim,  it  cost  little  more 
than  half  the  money  previously  paid  to  perform  a  given  amount  of 
work,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  s  iviug  of  room,  water,  and  repairs. 
Not  only  were  the  engines  supplied  at  certain  fixed  prices,  according 
to  size,  at  such  a  rate  as  would  have  been  charged  by  any  neutral 
manufacturer,  but  where  persons  were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
throw  aside  the  expensive  apparatus  which  they  might  have  already 


in  operation,  the  patentees  took  the  old  engines  in  part  payment  for 
the  new,  often  at  rates  far  beyond  their  real  value ;  while  in  other 
cases  they  erected  machinery  worth  thousands  of  pounds  on  condition 
of  being  paid  when  they  produced  the  estimated  advantage.  In  some 
instauces  parts  of  the  old  machinery  were  brought  into  use,  as,  for 
instance,  by  placing  a  smaller  working-cylinder  within  the  old  oue,  and 
using  it  as  the  outer  case  or  jacket;  when,  although  the  new  cylinder 
was  seldom  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  old  one,  the  power  of  the 
machine  was  so  augmented  as  to  present  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
value  of  the  patented  improvements.  Still  further  to  facilitate  the 
adoption  of  the  new  machinery  by  rendering  the  terms  upou  which  its 
use  was  allowed  as  clear  u»  well  as  liberal  as  possible,  the  patentees 
laid  down  a  standard  of  horse-power  by  which  to  calculate  the  power 
of  their  machines  ;  and  in  so  doing  their  honourable  spirit  was  ren- 
dered strikingly  manifest,  since,  iustead  of  taking  a  low  standard  of 
horse-power,  which  would  have  increased  the  apparent  value  of  their 
engines,  they  estimated  the  power  of  a  horse  as  equal  to  raising 
33,000  lbs.  one  foot  high  in  a  day  ;  while  Smcaton  had  valued  the  force 
of  a  strong  English  horse  as  low  as  22,0u01bs.  ;  and  they  moreover 
calculated  their  machinery  so  as  to  perform  wo  k  equal  to  raising 
44,000  lbs.  a  foot  high  for  every  nominal  horse-power ;  so  that,  in  fact, 
what  they  called  a  five-horse-power  engine  would  per  form  as  much  as 
ten  horses  according  to  Smeaton's  estimate.  Even  these  liberal  terms 
and  modes  of  computing  the  power  of  their  machines  might  have 
proved  objectionable  if  saddled  with  the  necessity  for  frequent  inspec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  patentees  or  their  agonts ;  and  therefore,  at 
once  to  avoid  all  vexatious  interference  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  work  really  done,  and  to  afford  to  all  parties  a  satisfac- 
tory check  upon  every  species  of  fraud  by  which  the  engines  might  be 
represented  as  doing  more  or  less  than  they  really  did  perform,  Watt 
contrived  an  apparatus  lor  counting  and  registering  the  strokes  of  the 
great  lever  or  beam  of  the  engine,  and  thereby  affording  unerring  and 
indisputable  data  for  computing  the  duty  performed.  This  apparatus, 
or  '  couuter,'  was  locked  up  in  a  box  with  two  keys,  one  of  which  was 
kept  by  the  proprietor  of  the  engine,  aud  the  other  by  the  patentees, 
who  employed  a  confidential  ageut  to  open  and  ex  uniue  the  apparatus, 
iu  the  presence  of  the  proprietors,  every  three  months. 

Of  the  spirited  manner  in  which  Boulton  conducted  the  mercantile 
department  of  the  great  adventure  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact,  that  upwards  of  47,000<?.  was  spent  before  the  patentees  began  to 
receive  any  return ;  but  at  length  their  remuneration  began  to  pour  in, 
and  in  no  scanty  stream.  In  Cornwall  and  other  mining  districts, 
especially  where  coal  was  not  abundant,  the  new  engines  speedily 
replaced  the  old ;  aud  although  in  many  cas^-s  the  patentees  agreed  to 
receive  a  fixed  sum,  lower  than  the  amount  that  would  have  been  pay. 
able  to  them  under  the  usual  agreement,  in  lieu  of  the  stipulated  rent, 
they  soon  realised  a  very  large  annual  revenue.  In  one  instance,  at 
the  Chacewater  mine,  in  Cornwall,  where  three  very  large  engines 
were  employed,  the  proprietors  agreed  to  pay  800i.  per  annum  for 
each  engine  as  a  compromise  for  the  patentee's  share  of  the  saving 
of  fuel. 

The  chief  application  of  the  old  atmospheric  engine,  and  also  of 
Watt's  first  improvement  upon  it,  was  for  the  purpose  of  pumping 
water  from  mines,  a  purpose  for  which  the  circumstance  of  its  power 
being  applied  only  duriug  the  downward  stroke  of  tha  piston  was  of 
little  consequence.  As  however  the  extension  of  manufacturing 
operations  called  for  the  introduction  of  some  powerful  and  manage- 
able prime-mover,  more  uniform  in  its  action  and  less  dependent  upon 
local  circumstances  than  either  wind  or  water,  various  attempts  were 
made  to  apply  the  steam-engine  to  this  purpose,  for  which,  in  most 
c  cses,  it  was  necessary  to  convert  its  alternating  rectiliuear  motion 
into  a  continuous  circular  arc.  Prior  to  the  time  of  Watt,  the  prin- 
cipal means  adopted  for  accomplishing  this  object,  which  however  was 
very  seldom  attempted,  was  to  employ  the  engine  in  pumping  water 
into  an  elevated  reservoir,  in  its  descent  from  which  it  might  turn  a 
water-wheel.  A  large  atmospheric  engine  was  erected  for  this  pur- 
pose, in  1752,  at  Champion's  copper  and  brass  works  near  Bristol; 
and  such  engines  were  subsequently  introduced  at  several  other  places, 
among  which  was  the  Soho  works.  Watt  was  fully  aware  of  the 
importance  of  some  more  convenient  method  of  obtaining  rotatory 
mo'ion  from  the  steam-engine:  and  of  the  numerous  plans  which  had 
either  been  tried  by  others  or  were  suggested  by  his  own  fertile 
imagination,  he  appears  to  have  considered  none  equal  to  the  common 
crank,  the  efficiency  of  which  was  shown  by  its  use  in  the  lathe,  the 
knife-grinder's  wheel,  and  other  machines  iu  common  use  loug  before 
its  application  to  the  steam-engine  was  thought  of.  A  difficulty  how- 
ever presented  itself  in  the  application  of  the  crank  to  the  single- 
acting  engine,  or  that  which  exerted  power  in  the  down-stroke  ouly, 
because  it  would  have  beeu  necessary  to  use  a  very  heavily-loade  1  fly- 
wheel to  keep  up  aud  equalise  the  motion  imparted  by  the  separate 
impulses  of  the  piston,  to  avoid  which  Watt  ouce  proposed  to  employ 
two  engines,  working  distinct  ciauks  on  the  same  axle.  Watt  however 
was  not  the  man  to  publish  his  inventions  until  he  had  brought 
them  to  a  considerable  state  of  perfection ;  and  consequently  in  this, 
as  iu  some  other  cases,  parties  who  were  anxiously  watching  to  obtain, 
by  the  most  unscrupulous  means,  a  share  in  the  advantages  of  his 
ingenuity,  were  enabled  to  steal  a  march  upon  him.  While  hii 
attention  was  directed  to  other  important  points,  patents  were  ol>- 
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tained,  in  or  about  the  years  1779  and  1780,  by  persons  named  Was- 
brough  and  Pickard,  for  obtaining  rotatory  motion  from  a  steam- 
engine,  the  plan  proposed  by  Piokard  being  the  simple  crank  and 
fly-wheel.  Since  it  appears  probable  that  the  idea  was  obtained 
through  a  workman  employed  by  Watt,  it  is  likely  that  this  patent 
mi^ht  h.ive  been  overturned  ;  but  as  Watt  did  not  think  fit  to  conti  t 
it,  he  usoiA,  during  tbe  continuance  of  l'ickard's  patent,  his  own  beauti- 
ful contrivance  kuowu  as  the  sun-and  planet  wheel.  It  has  howevor 
been  stated,  in  the  '  Euclyclopredia  Britaunica,'  that  Watt  did  actually 
use  the  crank,  in  defianco  of  Pickard'a  patent,  whenever  it  suited  his 
purpose,  and  that  he  wan  never  molested  for  so  doing.  Few  points  in 
the  history  of  machinery  are  more  curious  than  the  rivalry  which 
existed  on  this  subject,  and  the  complicated  contrivances  proposed  for 
doing  that  which  is  so  simply  and  efficiently  done  by  the  crank  ;  and 
many  well-informed  persous,  amoug  whom  was  Suieaton,  doubted  the 
possibility  of  obainiug  a  perfect  circular  motion,  like  that  produced 
by  the  efflux  of  water  iu  turning  a  water-wheel,  from  the  reciprocating 
lever  of  a  steam-engine.  Perhaps  no  improvement  could  be  named  of 
equal  importance  in  rendering  the  steam-engine  available  as  a  prime- 
mover  of  machinery,  as  that  by  which  the  action  of  the  steam  was 
enabled,  by  a  new  arrangement  of  valves,  to  impel  tbe  piston  upwards 
as  well  as  downwards,  thereby  doing  away  with  the  necessity  for 
balance- weights  or  any  similar  contrivance;  an  arrangement  which 
Watt  described  and  explained  by  a  drawing  during  his  application  to 
parliament  for  an  extension  of  his  patent,  although  he  did  not  actually 
patent  it  until  1782,  prior  to  which  time  he  is  said  to  have  privately 
constructed  one  or  more  engines  on  this,  which  is  known  as  the 
double  acting  principle.  The  adoption  of  this  construction  involved 
several  other  important  changes  in  the  machine,  among  which  was  tbe 
exquisitely  beautiful  arrangement  called  the  parallel  motion,  from 
the  working  of  which  Watt  himself  stated  that  he  derived  all  the 
pleasure  of  novelty  which  he  could  have  experienced  in  examining  the 
invention  of  another.  Our  space  however  will  not  admit  of  any  detail 
of  the  improvements  introduced  under  the  sucessive  patents  of  1781, 
1782,  1784,  and  1785,  admirable  as  many  of  them  are.  Even  at  the 
present  time,  notwithstanding  all  the  light  thrown  upon  the  subject 
by  succeeding  engineers,  we  are  perhaps  not  in  a  position  fully  to 
realise  the  advantages  of  one  of  his  beautiful  inventions,  that  of  work- 
ing steam  expansively,  or  cutting  off  the  access  of  6team  when  the 
piston  has  performed  but  a  part  of  its  stroke,  and  leaving  it  to  be 
impelled  through  the  remainder  of  its  course  by  the  expansive  force 
of  the  steam  already  admitted.  He  is  said  to  have  tried  this  mode  of 
working  at  Soho  as  early  as  1776,  although  it  was  not  made  public  till 
two  years  after  that  time.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in  concluding  this  brief 
sketch  of  the  series  of  improvements  by  which  Watt  raised  the  steam- 
engine  to  its  present  state  of  efficiency,  that,  as  expressed  by  Lord 
Jeffiey  iu  the  eulogium  originally  published  in  the  'Scotsman'  news- 
paper a  few  days  after  his  death,  as  to  all  that  is  admirable  in  the 
structure  of  the  machine,  or  vast  iu  its  utility,  Watt  should  rather  be 
described  as  its  inventor  than  as  its  improver.  "  It  was  by  his 
inventions,"  observes  the  writer  alluded  to,  "that  its  action  was  so 
regulated  as  to  make  it  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  finest  and  most 
delicate  manufactures,  aud  its  power  so  increased  as  to  set  weight  and 
solidity  at  defiance.  By  his  admirable  contrivances  it  has  become  a 
thing  stupendous  alike  for  its  force  and  its  flexibility,  for  the  prodigious 
power  which  it  can  exert,  ar.d  the  ease  and  precision  and  ductility 
with  which  it  can  be  varied,  distributed,  and  applied.  The  trunk  of 
an  elephant  that  can  pick  up  a  pin  or  rend  au  oak  is  as  nothing  to  it. 
It  cau  engrave  a  seal,  and  crush  masses  of  obdurate  metal  like  wax 
before  it, — draw  out,  without  breaking,  a  thread  as  fine  as  gossamer; 
aud  lift  a  ship  of  war  like  a  bauble  in  the  air.  It  cau  embroider 
muslin  and  forge  anchors,  cut  steel  into  ribauds,  and  impel  loaded 
vessels  against  the  fury  of  the  wiuds  and  waves."  Nor,  while  we 
admire  the  ingenuity  and  power  of  the  stupendous  machine,  should 
we  forget  that  its  contrivance  involved  very  much  beyond  the  range  of 
a  mere  practical  mechanic,  however  great.  With  the  geuerosity  of  a 
kiudred  spirit,  the  late  Sir  Humphry  Davy  observed,  at  a  meeting  for 
erecting  the  Watt  monument,  that  Watt  "  was  equally  distinguished 
as  a  natural  philosopher  and  a  chemist,"  and  that  "  his  inventions 
demonstrate  his  profound  knowledge  of  those  sciences,  aud  that  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  genius,  tbe  union  of  them  for  practical  applica- 
tion ;"  and  showed  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  great  object,  Watt 
"  had  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  cold  produced  by  evaporation,  of 
the  heat  occasioned  by  the  condensation  of  steam —to  determine  the 
source  of  the  air  appearing  when  water  was  acted  upon  by  an  exhaust 
iug  power;  the  ratio  of  tbe  volume  of  steam  to  its  generating  water, 
ai,d  the  law  by  which  the  elasticity  of  steam  increased  with  the  tem- 
perature :  labour,  time,  numerous  and  difficult  experiments,  werd 
required  for  the  ultimate  result;  aud  when  his  principle  was  obtained, 
the  application  of  it  to  produce  the  movement  of  machinery  demanded 
a  new  species  of  intellectual  and  experimental  labour.  He  eugaged 
in  this  with  all  the  ar.iour  that  success  inspires,  aud  was  obliged  to 
bring  all  the  mechanical  powers  into  play,  and  all  the  resources  of  his 
own  fertile  mind  into  exertion;  he  had  to  convert  rectilineal  into 
rotatory  motion,  and  to  invent  parallel  motion.  After  years  of 
intense  labour,  he  obtained  what  he  wished  for;  and  at  last,  by  the 
regulating  centrifugal  force  of  the  governor,  placed  the  machine 
entirely  under  the  power  of  the  mechanic,  and  gave  perfection  to  a 
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aeries  of  combinations  unrival'ed  for  the  genius  and  sagacity  displayed 
iu  their  invention,  aud  for  the  new  power  they  have  given  to  civilised 
man." 

It  is  painful  to  turn  from  the  record  of  the  matting  at  which  Davy 
thus  joined  with  others  among  the  most  eminent  men  of  hU  time  in 
doing  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  great  engineer,  to  the  nariatioo 
of  tho  disgraceful  measures  by  which,  not  many  yearn  before,  it  was 
attempted  to  deprive  him  of  his  well-earned  emoluments.  Even  among 
the  Cornish  miners,  who  were  diriving  the  greatest  advantages  from  his 
mat-hint  ry,  and  would  in  many  cases  have  bee  u  compelled  to  abandon 
their  works  but  for  its  giant  aid,  there  were  men  who  grudged  to  pay 
him  the  stipulated  third  part  of  their  savings,  and  wbo  took  advan- 
tage of  tho  pretences  afforded  by  piratical  infringers  of  his  patent,  to 
declare  their  engagements  at  an  end.  Thus  compelled  to  call  in  the 
law  in  defence  of  their  right*,  M.  ssrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  became 
involved  in  a  most  tedious,  annoying,  and  vexatious  series  of  processes, 
during  which  they  were  generously  and  powerfully  assisted,  according 
to  Arago,  by  Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Uoy,  Mylue,  the  engineer  of 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  Herschel,  Deluc,  Ramsden,  Ro'oieon,  Murdoch, 
Itenuie,  Gumming,  the  author  of  a  celebrated  treatise  on  watch  and 
clock-work,  More,  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  Southern,  all 
of  whom  gave  evidence  in  their  favour.  Defeated  on  the  ground  of 
want  of  originality,  the  opponents  of  Watt  organised  a  fre-h  attack 
upon  the  patent,  upon  tho  pretence  that  the  written  specification 
given  by  Watt  in  1709  was  imperfect.  In  order  to  comprehend  at 
once  the  injustice  aud  the  plausibility  of  this  plea,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered that  the  specification  was  necessarily  written  with  only  tho 
experience  derived  from  the  erection  of  the  rude  model  at  Kiuueil, 
aud  also  that  Watt  never  pretended  to  be  tbe  inventor  of  tbe  steam- 
engine,  but  simply  of  certain  improvements  upon  it,  which  improve- 
ments were  of  so  clear  and  distinct  a  character  as  to  be  unaflVcte  i  by 
any  change  in  the  forms,  proportions,  or  positions  of  the  various 
members  of  which  a  complete  steam-engine  is  composed.  It  wa-i  thus 
as  unnecessary  as  it  was  impossible  that  the  specification  of  17'i9 
should  contain  a  complete  description  of  the  machine  as  made  by 
Buulton  and  Watt  twenty  years  afterwards.  The  principal  distin- 
guishing features  of  the  engines  of  Watt  were  the  separate  condenser 
and  the  closed  cylinder;  and  these  being  retained  in  all  his  machines, 
gave  him  a  virtual  monopoly  in  various  subsequent  improvements 
which  were  rather  additions  to  than  modifications  of  his  original 
design,  but  which  were  too  intimately  connected  with  the  essential 
features  of  his  engines  to  be  separated  from  them.  Yet,  as  observed 
by  Stuart,  "  After  a  series  of  experiments,  in  which  he  bad  been 
engaged  for  twenty  years,  to  develope  his  ideas,  the  splendid  result  of 
his  genius  aud  perseverance — the  perfect  machine — was  raised  up  in 
judgment  against  him,  to  prove  that  between  the  years  1790  and  1800 
the  engines  which  were  sent  from  Soho  were  more  perfect  than  could 
be  fabricated  from  the  description  he  gave  of  the  one  he  erected  in 
1769!"  At  length,  after  a  series  of  trials  extending  from  1792 
to  1799,  a  unauimous  aud  clear  decision  was  given,  fully  vindi- 
cating aud  establishing  the  rights  of  the  patentees.  On  this  last 
occasion  Mr.  Rous,  who  acted  as  counsel  for  the  patentees,  delivered 
a  speech  which  was  afterwards  published  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet, 
and  iu  which  he  at  once  keenly  satirised  and  overthrew  the  argument 
insisted  on  by  the  opposite  party,  that  Watt  bad  invented  nothing 
but  ideas;  asking  whether  it  could  be  seriously  contended  that  his 
invention,  which  during  tbe  space  of  nearly  thirty  years  had  beeu 
admired  in  all  Europe  as  the  greatest  practical  advance  ever  made  iu 
the  arts,  was  a  mere  abstract  discovery  in  science ;  aud  observing  that 
were  those  who  thus  pleaded  to  approach  the  untangible  substance  as 
they  were  pleased  to  call  it,  with  the  same  ignorance  of  its  nature  as 
they  thus  affected,  they  w  ould  be  crushed  before  it  like  flies,  Laving 
no  trace  of  their  existence. 

In  1794  the  sons  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  were  admitted  to  the 
partnership,  and  on  the  expiration  of  the  extended  term  of  his  patent 
iu  1800,  Watt  r<  signed  his  share  of  the  business  to  his  two  sons,  and 
retired  into  private  life  ;  a  step  to  which  he  was  probab'y  determined 
in  some  degree  by  the  haras-ing  nature  of  the  contests  in  which  ho 
had  been  so  long  engaged.  Down  to  that  period  the  introduction  of 
the  steam-engine  into  other  than  mining  districts  had  been  compara- 
tively slow;  and  it  is  stated  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  patent  the 
aggregate  power  of  the  engiues  employed  iu  Loudon  was  not  more 
than  650  nominal  horse-powers,  in  Manchester  about  450  horse-powers, 
aud  in  Leeds  about  300  horse-powers.  Within  the  next  five  years  the 
number  of  engines  used  in  tbe  metropolis  was  doubled,  aud  more 
machines  were  supplied  from  the  Soho  works  than  during  any  equal 
period  before  the  expiration  of  the  patent. 

As  there  were  several  scientific  men  resi  iing  about  Birmingham  who 
were  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Watt  and  his  partner,  an  association 
was  formed  under  the  title  of  the  '  Lunar  Society,'  the  members  of 
which,  including  Priestley,  Darwin,  Edgeworth,  Keir,  and  Galton,  met 
monthly  on  the  night  of  the  full  moon  for  the  purpose  of  social  con- 
verse. At  one  of  these  tmetiugs,  accoraing  to  Arago,  a  suggestion  was 
thrown  out  which  led  Watt  to  the  inveution  of  the  useful  little  machine 
known  as  the  Copying  Press,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent,  the  speci- 
fication of  which  was  published  some  years  afterwards  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  'Repertory  of  Arts.'  It  is  however  stated  in  ti.e 
'  Eucy-  lopoedia  Britaunica'  that  he  was  indue  d  to  contrive  it  by  the 
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necessity  of  big  preserving  copies  of  his  draw ings  and  letters,  which, 
often  contained  important  calculations,  and  the  desire  of  avoiding  that 
labour  himself  which  he  did  not  like  to  entrust  to  an  amanuensis. 
Among  his  other  useful  inventions  was  a  method  of  heating  rooms  by 
steam,  which  he  introduced  in  his  own  house  in  the  winter  of  1784-85  ; 
and  he  also  communicated  to  Brewster  an  account  of  a  'Steam-Drying 
Machine,'  contrived  by  him  in  17111  for  Mr.  Macgrigor,  of  which  a 
description  is  given  under  the  above  title  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Encyclo- 
paedia.' Towards  the  latter  end  of  17^6,  on  a  visit  to  Paris,  undertaken 
at  the  instance  of  the  French  government  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting 
improvements  on  the  Machine  de  Marly,  by  which  the  town,  palace, 
and  waterworks  of  Versailles  were  supplied  with  water  from  the  Seine, 
Watt  became  acquainted  with  Berthollet,  whose  method  of  bleaching 
with  chlorine  he  brought  to  this  country,  and  introduced,  with  cer- 
tain improvements  of  his  own,  in  the  bleach-works  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Miicgrit  or,  near  Glasgow,  whose  daughter  he  had  married  in  1775,  not 
long  after  his  removal  to  Birmingham.  He  offered  to  Berthollet  a 
share  in  the  undertaking,  which,  from  the  great  superiority  of  the  new 
over  the  old  process,  bid  fair  to  be  highly  profitable,  but  this  the 
French  chemist  declined.  Another  circumstance  indicative  of  the 
universality  of  Watt's  talents  is  his  connection  with  the  establishment 
of  tlie  Pneumatic  Institution  at  Clifton,  where  the  medical  properties 
of  the  gases  then  recently  discovered  were  made  available  ou  an  exten- 
sive scale,  mainly  uuder  the  direction  of  Dr.  Beddoes.  The  illness  of 
Watt's  daughter,  and  delicacy  of  his  younger  son,  Gregory,  led  him 
particularly  to  devoto  his  attention  to  this  subject,  and  h«  designed 
and  constructed  the  apparatus  required  for  procuring  aud  administer- 
ing the  gases,  and  wrote  the  second  part  of  a  pamphlet,  of  which  the 
first  part  was  by  Beddoes,  entitled  '  Considerations  on  the  Medicinal 
Use  of  Factitious  Airs,  and  on  the  manner  of  obtaining  them  in  large 
quantities.'  This  was  published  at  Bristol  in  1795  ;  aud  about  the 
Bame  time  appeared  two  or  three  editions  of  a  '  Description  of  a  Pneu- 
matic Apparatus,  with  directions  for  procuring  the  Factitious  Airs,' 
by  Watt. 

Siuce  the  original  publication  of  tJiis  article  in  the  'Penny  Cyclo- 
paedia,' great  prominence  in  scientific  literature  and  in  the  history  of 
chemistry  has  been  given  to  the  respective  claims  of  Watt,  Cavendish, 
and  Lavoisier,  as  discoverers  of  the  composition  of  water,  by  several 
considerable  publications;  one  relating  exclusively  to  that  subject, 
while  it  forms  the  most  important  part  of  another,  and  is  discussed  at 
son, e  length  in  a  third.  The  first  of  these  works  is  entitled  '  Corre- 
spondence of  the  late  James  Watt  on  his  Discovery  of  the  Theory  of 
the  Composition  of  Water.  With  a  Letter  from  his  Sou.  Edited, 
with  Introductory  Remarks  aud  an  Appendix,  by  James  Patrick 
Muirhead,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,'  Lond.  aud  Edin.,  lS4r>.  Pp.  exxvii.,  264. 
The  enitor  of  this  work,  it  is  remarked  by  the  author  of  that  we 
shall  next  advert  to,  "  is  the  most  zealous  of  Watt's  defenders,  and 
the  most  unhesitating  of  Cavendish's  assailants,"  with  regard  to  their 
relative  claims  as  to  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water. 

In  the  lite  of  Cavendish  by  Dr.  George  Wilson  of  Edinburgh,  issued 
by  the  Cavendhh  Society  in  1S51,  and  notictd  in  a  former  article. 
[Cavendish,  Henry!,  the  third  chapter,  occupying  103  closely-print- d 
pages,  is  devoted  to  the  "Controversy  between  Cavendish,  Watt,  and 
Lavoisier,  concerning  the  diseovei  y  "in  question;  and,  subsequently, 
181  pages  are  allotted  to  "a  critical  inquiry  into  the  claims  of  all  the 
alleged  authors"  of  that  discovery.  It  must  here  be  remarked  that 
tverythiug  that  had  already  been  said  on  the  subject  was  before  Dr. 
Wilson,  and  that  the  strenuous  advocates  of  Watt,  as  well  as  of 
Cavendish,  had  placed  in  his  hands  all  the  materials  they  possessed 
in  support  of  their  claims,  or  communicated  to  him  their  matured 
seutime.  ts.  He  states  that  the  late  Lord  Jeffrey's  article  in  the 
'  Edinburgh  Review  '  for  1848,  is  by  much  the  ablest  defence  of  Watt 
that  has  appeared,  while  he  considers  the  Rev.  W.  Vernon  Harcourt 
(in  his  Address  to  the  British  Association  at  Birmingham  in  1839>  as 
the  ablest  of  Cavendish's  defenders.  The  third  chapter  of  the  work 
terminates  with  the  following  summary  of  the  results  at  which  he  has 
himself  arrived  :  "...  the  conclu-ion  regarding  intellectual  merit  to 
which  I  have  come  is,  that  Watt  did  not  signify  by  phlogiston,  hydro- 
gen, and  did  not  assert  in  the  equivalent  terms  of  his  own  day  that 
water  consists  of  hydrogen  »nd  oxygen  ;  and  further,  that  the  con- 
clusion to  which  he  came,  such  as  it  was,  was  arrived  at  later  in  time 
than  Cavendish's  just  conclu-ion,  and  was  drawn  from  a  repetition  of 
his  experiments.  For  Cavendish  I  claim  that  he  was  the  first  who 
observed  and  inferred  that  water  consists  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  ; 
aud  to  Lavoisier  I  assign  the  merit  of  having  simplified  and  perfected 
Cavendish's  conclusion,  and  of  having  been  the  first  to  prove  the 
composition  of  water  by  analysis.  1  acknowledge  Watt  to  have  been 
au  independent  and  original  theorist  on  the  composition  of  water,  and 
to  have  largely  contributed  to  the  dissemination  of  the  true  theory  of 
its  nature." 

To  this  final  conclusion  of  Dr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Muirhead,  in  another 
work,  the  title  of  which  is  subjoined  to  this  article,  published  three 
years  afterwards,  and  in  which  he  makes  some  additions  to  the  state- 
ments of  his  previous  separate  publication,  oppo>es  only  the  following 
remarks  :  Dr.  Wilson  has  "  the  fairness  to  admit  that  the  date  of 
Cavendish  drawing  his  inference  as  to  the  elements  of  water  cannot 
with  certainty  or  precision  be  fixed  at  an  earlier  period  than  the 
summer  of  1783  (Mr.  Watt  having,  we  may  remind  the  reader,  made 


his  known  in  April  of  that  year)  ;  that  he  himself  believes  that 
Cavendish's  views  on  the  Bubject  'altered  and  expanded  from  1781 
onwards  to  1784'  (when  they  were  first  published);  and  that,  at  all 
events,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Watts  theory  iiicreas-d  the 
faith  of  Cavendish  and  Lavoisier  in  their  own  views,  and  won  tho 
approval  of  the  great  majority  of  their  scientific  contemporaries,'' 
&c,  &c.  Professor  James  D.  Forbes,  of  Edinburgh,  who  appears  to 
be  the  only  writer  that  has  entered  upon  the  subject  since  the  pub- 
lication of  both  Mr.  Muirhead's  works  and  also  of  Dr  Wilson's,  thus 
expresses  his  opinion,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Mathe- 
matical and  Physical  Science  :  "  Watt,  in  after  life,  may  be  said  to 
have  tacitly  relinquished  to  Cavendish  the  honour  which,  in  the  first 
irritation  of  the  couflict  of  their  claims,  he  showed  no  disposition  to 
do  ;  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  infer  that,  on  reflection,  he  saw  good 
reasons  for  doing  so.  By  this  I  mean  that  he  suffered  judgment  to  be 
passed  in  favour  of  Cavendish's  claim  in  the  writings  of  many  of  bis 
eminent  contemporaries,  without  attempting  publicly  to  correct  the 
all  but  universal  H&pr<  ssion  which  they  made.  In  one  instance  he 
alu  ost  homologated  this  adverse  judgment.  In  the  article  ou  Steam, 
written  by  RobUon,  aud  revisi-d  by  Watt  in  his  last  years  and  after 
Cavendish's  death,  this  passage  appc  ars  :  '  Tbi-i  is  fully  evinced  by  the 
great  discovery  of  Mr.  Cavendish  of  the  composition  of  water;'  from 
which  it  mtist  be  concluded,  first,  that  Robison,  the  intimate  friend 
of  Watt  aud  the  almost  chivalrous  defender  of  his  fame,  believed 
Cavendish  to  be  the  true  discoverer;  secondly,  that  Watt,  in  com- 
menting on  this  article  in  1814,  permitted  the  fact  to  be  thus  trans- 
mitted to  posterity.  For,  in  his  numerous  animadversions  on  other 
parts  of  the  s niie  papers,  he  gives  free  expression  to  the  sensitiveness 
which  he  felt  lest  Dr.  Black  should  derivo  any  credit  to  which  he  was 
not  entitled  in  counectiou  with  the  steam-eugine  ;  but  he  suffers  the 
passage  just  quoted  to  pass  without  remark.  Such  being  the  case, 
and  waiving  all  purely  chemical  discussion,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
Watt's  friends  should  have  left  the  matter  as  he  was  content  to 
leave  it." 

A  new  translation  has  appeared  of  Arazo's  '  ftloge,'  with  notes  by 
the  translator,  in  the  '  Biographies  of  Distinguished  Scientific  Men,' 
by  him,  translated  by  Admiral  Smyth,  the  Rev.  B.  I  owell,  and  Mr. 
R.  Grant.  As  this,  we  believe,  is  the  most  recent  publication  relative 
to  Watt  (1857),  it  is  right  to  say  that  it  adds  nothing  to  the  Water 
question,  and  that  the  translator  apptars  not  to  have  been  aware  of 
Dr.  Wilson's  labours. 

The  rea  ier  will  now  be  enabled  either  to  form  a  provisional  but  Dot 
unsound  opinion  on  this  interesting  topic,  or  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  its  minute  history,  aud  the  arguments  adduced  on  all 
sides,  by  perusing  the  works  referred  to;  aud  in  this  respect  the 
present  article  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a  pendant  to  those  on 
Cavendish  and  Lavoisier,  AntoineLaurent,  in  preceding  volumes. 

After  retiiing  from  business,  Watt  was  with  Difficulty  drawn  into 
any  undertaking,  although  on  several  occasions  his  advice  was  sought 
respecting  engineering  works.  In  1809  the  fertility  of  his  inventive 
powers  was  shown  by  a  beautiful  solution  of  a  difficult  problem  laid 
before  him  by  a  water-company  at  Glasgow,  who,  after  establishing 
their  works  upou  one  side  of  the  river  Clyde,  discovered  that  water  of 
a  very  superior  quality  might  be  procured  from  a  kind  of  natural  filter 
on  the  other  side,  if  they  could  overcome  the  difficulty  of  laying  a 
main  from  their  pumps  acrosB  the  bed  of  the  river.  Watt  contrived 
for  this  purpose  a  flexible  iron  pipe,  the  pieces  of  which  were  connected 
by  a  kind  of  ball-and-socket  joint,  of  which  he  took  the  idea  from  the 
tail  of  a  lobster.  The  main  was  constructed  from  his  designs  in  the 
following  year,  with  the  most  complete  success;  and  it  forms  a  tube 
about  a  thousand  feet  long  and  two  feet  in  diameter,  capable  of  bend- 
ing and  applying  itself  to  the  irregular  bed  of  the  river.  In  another 
case,  late  in  life,  Watt  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  solicitation  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admit alty,  to  attend  a  deputation  from 
the  Navy  Board,  and  to  give,  with  Captain  Huddart  and  Mr.  Jessop, 
an  opinion  upou  works  then  being  carried  on  in  Sheerness  dockyard, 
aud  upon  other  projected  works  designed  by  Messrs.  Rennie  and 
Whidby ;  aud  on  this  occasion  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Ad- 
miralty for  his  services.  In  1813  or  1814  he  yielded  to  the  wishes  of 
his  friends,  of  Brewster  espechdly,  by  revising  the  articles  'Steam' 
and  'Steam-Engine,'  contributed  by  Robisou  to  the  'Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,'  and  enriching  them  with  valuable  notes,  which  were  pub- 
lished with  the  colleited  edition  of  Robison's  articles,  which  appeared 
under  the  title  of  '  A  System  of  Mechanical  Philosophy.'  The  last 
project  to  which  Watt  devoted  bis  attention,  and  which  he  appears  to 
have  very  nearly  p>  rfected  when  he  died,  was  a  machine  for  c  pying 
sculpture,  with  which  he  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  ex>  cute  several 
specimens,  which  he  presented  to  his  friends  as  the  early  attempts  of 
a  young  artist  enteiing  his  eighty-third  year.  Having  suffered  so 
much,  in  other  cases,  from  communicating  his  ideas  to  others,  he  kept 
the  construction  of  this  machine  strictly  secret ;  but  when  he  had  pro- 
ceeded sufficiently  with  his  design  to  contemplate  obtaining  a  patent, 
he  found  that  another  person  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  appears  to 
have  been  entirely  unacquainted  with  Watt's  project,  was  engaged 
upon  a  similar  plan.  A  proposal  was  subsequently  made  for  obtaining 
a  joint  patent,  but  Watt  was  unwilling,  at  so  advanced  a  period  of  life, 
to  embark  in  such  an  undertaking. 

About  the  jear  1790  Watt  had  purchased  an  estate  called  Heath- 
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field,  near  Soho,  where  lie  resided  to  the  end  of  his  life  ;  and  he  had 
also  a  property  on  the  banks  of  t!>e  Wye,  in  Walei.  His  health 
improved  in  bin  latter  yoars,  and  his  intellectual  laeulties  remained 
unimpaired  to  the  last.  It  is  related  that,  when  upwards  of  seventy, 
he  imagined  them  to  be  on  the  decline,  and  accordingly  determined  to 
put  them  to  the  test  by  undertaking  come  new  study.  Having 
selected  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  for  tins  experiment,  he  mastered  it 
with  a  facility  which  proved  that  there  was  little  ground  for  his  fears. 
At  length  however,  in  the  sprina  of  1819.  alarming  symptoms  bee  an  to 
appear,  and  on  the  25th  of  Aujust  in  that  year  ho  died,  in  his  eighty- 
third  year,—  his  last  illness  having  been  one,  observes  his  son.  rather  of 
debility  than  of  pain.  Respecting  the  members  of  his  family,  Arago 
states  that  the  invariable  mildness  and  cheerful  disposition  of  liis  first 
wife  rescued  him  from  the  depressing  lassitude  and  nervousness  from 
which  he  had  suffered  so  severely  ;  and  that,  without  her  cheering 
influence,  he  might  never  have  published  his  inventions  to  the  world. 
She  died  in  childbed,  September  '24,  1 773,  leaving  her  surviving  children 
James,  the  son  frequently  referred  to  in  this  article,  aud  noticed  more 
fully  below,  an  i  a  daughter,  who  married  Mr.  Miller  of  Glasgow,  By 
his  second  wife,  who  died  in  1832,  he  had  two  children,  neither  of 
whom  survived  him.  One  of  these,  Gregory  Watt,  also  noticed  in  a 
separate  article,  distinguished  himself  by  his  geological  investigations,  but 
died  in  1804,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven.  As  might  be  expected, 
this  bereavement  affected  Watt  very  keenly  ;  but  Muirhead  states  that 
his  remarkable  activity  of  mind  was  not  impaired,  nor  was  his  interest 
in  the  pleasures  of  literature  and  society  destroyed,  by  this  melancholy 
event;  and  that  neither  his  conversation  nor  his  correspondence 
betrayed  any  approach  to  the  remarkable  silence  which  Arago  states 
to  have  been  observed  in  the  latter  years  of  Watt. 

Of  the  private  character  of  the  greit  engineer  a  most  pleasing 
account  is  given  by  Lord  JetTrey,  who,  after  stating  that,  independently 
of  his  great  attainments  in  mechanics,  he  was  au  extraordinary,  aud, 
in  many  respects,  a  wonderful  man,  observes,  "Perhaps  no  individual 
in  his  age  possessed  so  much  and  such  varied  aud  exact  information, 
— he  had  rea  i  so  much,  or  rememhen  d  what  he  had  read  so  accu- 
rately aud  well.  He  had  infinite  quickness  of  apprehension,  a  pro- 
digious memory,  and  a  certain  rectifying  and  uiethodisim;  power  of 
understanding,  which  extracted  something  precious  out  of  all  that  was 
presented  to  it.  His  stores  of  miscellaneous  knowledge  were  immense, 
— aud  yet  less  astonishing  than  the  command  he  had  at  all  times  over 
them.  It  seemed  as  if  every  subject  that  was  casually  started  in  con- 
versation with  him,  had  been  that  which  he  had  been  last  occupied  in 
studying  and  exhausting,  such  was  the  copiousness,  the  precision,  aud 
the  a  huirable  clearness  of  the  information  which  he  poured  out  upon 
it  without  effort  or  hesitation."  In  social  conversation  he  allowed  his 
mind,  like  a  creat  cyelopsedia,  to  be  opened  upon  whatever  subject 
might  best  suit  the  taste  of  his  associates ;  and  he  made  every- 
thing so  plain,  clear,  and  intelligible,  that,  it  is  remarked,  scarcely  any 
one  could  be  c  mscious  of  any  deficiency  in  their  own  capacity  in  his 
presence.  With  all  this  flow  of  information  his  conversation,  we  are 
further  informed,  "  had  no  resemblance  to  lecturing  or  solemn  dis- 
coursing, but,  on  the  contrary,  was  full  of  colloquial  spirit  and 
plea-autry.''  Of  a  generous  aud  affectionate  disposition,  he  was  con- 
siderate of  the  feelings  of  all  around  him,  and  gave  the  most  liberal 
assistance  and  encouragement  to  all  young  persons  who  showed 
indications  of  talent,  or  who  applied  to  him  for  patronage  or  advice. 
As  his  death  approached,  he  was  perfectly  conscious  of  his  situation, 
and  calm  in  the  contemplation  of  it,  expressing  his  thankfulness  for 
the  length  of  days  with  which  he  had  been  blessed,  for  exemption 
from  most  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  aud  for  the  calm  and  cheerful 
evening  of  life  which  he  had  been  permitted  to  enjoy  after  the 
honourable  labours  of  the  day  had  been  concluded. 

In  acknowledgment  of  his  invaluable  services  to  his  country,  it  was 
intimated  to  W  att  a  few  years  before  bis  death,  by  a  friendly  message 
from  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  that,  to  use  the  words  of  Muirhead,  ''the  highest 
honour  usually  conferred  in  En^laud  on  men  of  literature  and  sci  nee 
was  open  to  him,  if  he  expressed  a  wish  to  that  effect ;  "  but  while  he 
felt  flattered  by  the  intimation,  he  determined,  after  advising  with  his 
son,  to  decliue  it.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  in  1784,  of  that  of  London  in  the  following  year,  of  the 
Batavian  Society  in  1787,  and  in  1808  a  correspondent  of  the  French 
Institute;  and  in  1814  the  '  Acaddmie  des  Sciences'  of  the  Institute 
conferred  upon  him  the  highest  honour  it  can  bestow,  by  electing  him 
one  of  its  eight  foreign  assoc  ates.  In  1S06,  by  a  spontaneous  vote, 
the  I  niversity  of  Glasgow  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
Li.  1'.  In  1824  a  subscription  was  entered  into  for  erecting  a  statue 
to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  aud  a  public  meeting,  of  which 
the  late  Charles  Hampden  Turner,  Esq.  F.R.S,  the  attached  aud 
zealous  frit-nd  of  Watt  and  his  family,  was  chairman,  was  held  at  the 
Freemasons'  Tavern  to  do  honour  to  the  man  who  had  taught  us  to 
wield,  as  it  was  then  observed,  the  mightiest  iustrumeut  ever 
entrusted  to  the  hands  of  man,  and  whose  inventions  were  charac- 
terised by  Davy  as  among  the  great  means  which  had  enabled  Britain 
to  display  power  and  resources,  during  a  long  war,  so  infinitely  above 
what  might  have  b.-en  expected  from  the  numerical  strength  of  her 
population.  A  large  sum  was  immediately  raised,  and  Chantrey  was 
engaged  to  furnish  the  statue,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  of  his  works, 
and  which  calls  to  mind  the  remark  of  Watt's  friend,  Mr.  Richard  Sharp, 


who  said  that  ho  nover  looked  at  his  countenance  without  fancying 
that  he  beheld  the  personilication  of  abrtract  thought.  To  this  a;i 
appropriate  inscription  by  Lord  Brongh am  was  adde  I.  Another  >tatne 
by  Chantrey  adorns  au  elegant  chapel  erected  by  bis  son,  at  the 
parish  church  of  Haudsworth,  near  Birmingham,  in  the  chancel  of 
which  he  was  interred.  Oth-r  statues  have,  been  erected  io  St. 
George's  Square,  GIhh.-ow;  in  the  (,'nivcrsity  of  Olangow,  where  the 
memory  of  Watt  is  also  preserved  by  an  annual  pri/.e  whic  i  he 
founded  for  the  best  essay  upon  some  subject  conueced  with  science 
or  the  arts  ;  in  a  public  library  at  Greenock,  winch  is  enriched  with  a 
collection  of  scieutilic  works  prt'MBtud  by  Watt  during  his  life,  an  1 
to  which  his  son  contributed  liberally  ;  and  in  the  open  space  in  front 
of  the  Infirmary  at  Manchester  a  bronze  copy  of  Chantrey  s  seated 
statue  of  Watt  has  bean  placed  ou  a  pedcbtal  so  as  to  correspond  with 
a  similar  statue  of  John  Oalton. 

In  1834  M.  Arago  read  to  the  French  Acadeniie  des  Sciences  the 
'Historical  Eloge'  to  which  allusion  has  b  en  repeat  dly  made  iu 
this  article,  and  which  reflects  much  honour  on  the  liberal  feeling  of 
the  author.  It  has  beeu  more  than  once  tran-lated  into  English,  but 
the  trandation  we  have  chi  fly  referred  CO  is  that  of  Watt's  relative, 
James  Patrick  Muirhead,  Esq.,  M.A.,  published  in  4 to,  in  1839,  to 
which  some  valuable  notes  are  added;  the  new  translation  (1857)  haa 
already  been  men'ioned.  Of  other  authorities  referred  to  for  the 
purpose  of  this  memoir,  the  notices  of  Watt  in  the  '  Encyolopa:dia 
Britannica;'  Brewster's  '  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia;'  and  the  'Public 
Characters  of  1S02-3,'  together  with  the  printed  '  Proceedings'  of  the 
public  meeting  above  referr  d  to,  are  among  the  principal. 

The  following  is  a  bibliographical  notice  of  Mr.  Muirhead's  third  and 
most  important  work  on  the  subject  of  this  article,  which,  we  beli-ve, 
is  also  the  most  recent  separate  publication  relating  to  him  or  his 
achievements: — 'The  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Mechanical  Inven- 
tions of  James  Watt,  illustrated  by  his  Correspondence  with  hi.sj 
Friends  and  the  specifications  of  his  patents.  By  James  Patrick  Muir- 
head, Esq.,  M.A.  In  three  volumes,'  8vo,  Londnn,  ll>54.  Vol  i. :  Intro- 
ductory uj-inoir  and  extracts  from  correspondence,  pp.  xviii.,  eclxxxiii., 
and  104  ;  with  a  portrait  of  Watt,  from  Sir  F.  Chan'rey'n  bust,  and 
31  woodcuts  in  fac  simile  of  Watt's  drawings  of  his  inventions  in  the 
construction  of  instruments,  machinery,  and  apparatus.  Vol.  ii. : 
Extracts  from  correspondence,  pp.  xxxiv.  and  374;  with  an  engiavingof 
Pidgeou's  medal  of  Matthew  Boultou,  and  27  facsimile  woodcuts. 
Vol  id.  :  Letters  patent,  specifications  of  patents,  and  appendix  of 
documents  relating  to  Savery  and  Papin,  and  to  the  legal  proceed- 
ings in  which  Boulton  aud  Watt  had  to  engage  for  the  protection  of 
their  patents,  pp.  xiv.  aud  292  ;  with  an  engraving  of  the  reverse 
of  the  medal  of  Boulton,  34  plates  of  machinery,  and  2  woodcuts.  Mr. 
Muirhe  id's  Life  of  Watt,  1858,  merely    ret>e  >U  his  previous  sta'ements 

Professor  James  D.  Forbes,  in  his  '  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Science,'  principally  from  1775  to  1850, 
published  in  November  1856,  in  the  eighth  edition  of  the  '  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,'  devotes  a  section  of  his  fuurth  chapter  to  Watt, 
under  the  following  heads  :  —  "  Condition  of  practical  mechanics 
previous  to  the  time  of  Watt. — His  genius  for  the  application- of 
science  to  practice. — His  succe-sive  improvements  on  the  steam-engine. 
— Steam  navigation."  Mr.  Forbes's  remarks  on  the  CompositiDn  of- 
Water  question,  ahealy  cited,  will  be  found  in  section  2  of  the  sixth 
chapter. 

James  Watt,  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  on  5th  of 
February  1769,  and  died;  unmarried,  at  his  seat,  Aston  Hall  in  War- 
wickshire, near  Birmingham,  on  the  2nd  of  June  1848.  His  succes  ion 
to  the  manufactory  and  fortune  of  his  father  has  already  been  etat  d 
or  indicated  iu  the  preceding  article. 

Mr.  Watt  had  early  direct-d  his  son's  attention  to  natural  philosophy 
and  chemistry,  and  he  had  also  applied  himself  to  the  practical  study 
of  mineralogy.  It  is  scarcely  known,  and  has  not  b^en  recorded  in 
any  previous  biographical  work,  that  he  was  for  a  short  time,  when  in 
his  twentieth  year  only,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  then  just  founded,  one  of  the 
earlie-t,  aud  perhaps  still  the  most  distinguished  of  the  provincial 
scientific  associations.  To  ttie  'Memoirs'  of  this  society  He  communi- 
cated two  papers  in  17S9,  one  on  the  mine  (at  Anglezark,  near  Chorley, 
in  Lancashire)  "in  which  the  aerated  [carbonate  of]  barytes  is  found," 
and  the  other  "on  the  effects  produced  by  different  combinations  of 
the  Terra  Ponderosa  [barytes]  given  to  animals."  Though  he  was  not, 
as  has  been  said,  the  actual  discoverer  of  the  carbonate  of  barytes  at 
Anglezark,  he  was  the  first  to  describe,  in  the  paper  here  aUuded  to, 
the  circumstances  uuder  which  it  occurred,  and  to  make  known  the 
fact  that  the  specimens  examined  and  the  supplies  of  the  mineral 
from  which  was  prepared  the  muriate,  which  bad  been  recently  intro- 
duced iuto  medical  use  by  Dr.  Adair  Crawford,  F.RS.,  had  been 
obtained  from  that  locality.  His  also  were  some  of  the  earliest  expe- 
riments on  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  combiua'ions  of  barytes. 

A  remarkable  episode  now  occurred  in  the  life  of  the  young  philoso- 
pher— for  such,  at  this  period,  we  may  call  him.  Mr.  Watt  had 
directed  his  son's  attention  to  the  study  of  sci -nee  on  the  Continent; 
aud — accompanied,  as  it  would  appear,  by  his  friend  Thomas  Cooper, 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Manchester  Society,  and  who  after- 
wards became  profe-sor  of  chemistry  iu  Columbia  College,  in  America 
— he  proceeded  to  Paris.    But  here,  earned  away  by  the  enthusiasm 
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then  prevalent  in  what  was  termed  the  catiBe  of  liberty,  he  sympa- 
thised with  tlie  Girondists  and  Jacobins,  and  even  took  some  open  and 
avowed  part  in  their  earlier  tumultuous  agitations,  in  company  with 
Cooper,  and  subsequently  with  Wordsworth  the  poet  also.  Southey 
lias  recorded,  from  the  information  of  James  Watt  himself,  that  so 
highly  was  he  at  first  regarded  by  the  French  leaders,  that  he  was  the 
means  of  preventing  a  duel  between  Danton  and  Robespierre.  A 
more  public  exhibition  of  zeal  in  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  in  which 
Cooper  also  took  part,  was  afterwards  deuouueed  by  Burke  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  licence  and  excesses  of  the  revolutionary 
partieB  ho  a  ever  opened  the  eyes  of  the  young  enthusiast  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  principles  he  was  supporting,  and  he  then  endeavoured 
to  mitigate  as  far  as  possible  the  violence  which  he  foresaw  he  must 
in  future  deplore.  This  became  eventually  the  cause  of  his  quitting 
Paris  and  abandoning  bis  French  associates  and  their  objects ;  for 
Kobespierre,  at  the  club  of  the  Jacobins,  insinuating  that  Cooper  and 
his  compatriot  were  emissaries  of  1'itt,  the  British  prime  minister, 
James  Watt  indignantly  silenced  his  formidable  antagonist  from  the 
tribune  in  a  brief  but  impassioned  harangue,  delivered  in  excellent 
French,  carrying  with  him  the  feelings  of  the  rest  of  the  audience. 
On  returning  home  he  learned  that  tiis  life  was  no  longer  safe  for  a 
day,  instantly  left  Paris,  succeeded  with  difficulty  in  making  his  way 
to  the  south,  and  did  not  rest  uutil  he  arrived  in  Italy. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  1794,  as  already 
intimated,  began  to  be  actively  engaged  as  a  partner  in  the  manage- 
ment and  direction  of  the  steam-engine  manufactory  at  Soho,  which 
necessarily  withdrew  him  from  political  and  also  from  scientific  pur- 
suits, strictly  so  called,  and  what  he  effected  in  the  latter  has  almost 
escaped  notice. 

Mr.  James  Watt  took  a  part  in  the  progress  of  steam-navigation, 
especially  as  regarded  the  requisite  adaptations  in  the  construction  of 
the  engines,  not  unworthy  of  his  name  and  of  the  reputatiou  of  the 
firm  of  which  he  became  the  leading  partner.  Mr.  Henry  Bell  of 
Glasgow,  who  had  in  1811  taken  the  enterprising  step  of  himself 
trying,  in  Scotland,  at  his  own  risk  and  under  his  sole  direction,  an 
experiment  similar  to  that  which,  in  the  hands  of  Fulton  (whom  he 
had  aided),  had  succeeded  so  well  in  America,  buiit  several  steam- 
vessels  propelled  by  engines  of  his  own  construction.  Among  these 
was  the  Caledonia,  of  102  tons  and  32  horse-power,  which  was 
launched  in  1815,  but  from  defects  in  her  engines  had  been  little  used. 
In  April  1817  she  was  purchased  by  Mr.  James  Watt,  who  had  her 
machinery  taken  out  and  replaced  by  two  new  engines  of  Soho  manu- 
facture, of  14  horse-power  each.  In  October  he  went  over  in  ber  to 
Holland,  and  ascended  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Coblenz;  having  thus  been 
the  first  to  leave  the  British  shores  and  cross  the  channel  by  so  novel 
and,  as  it  was  then  esteemed,  so  hazardous  a  mode  of  transit.  On  her 
homeward  voyage  she  entered  the  Scheldt  and  visited  Antwerp,  and 
was  then  laid  up  for  part  of  the  winter  in  the  harbour  of  Rotterdam 
for  repairs  and  alterations.  "After  her  return  to  the  Thames  in  the 
spring  of  1818,"  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Muirhead,  to  whose  Memoir  we  are 
indebted  for  these  particulars  of  the  history  of  steam-navigation  in 
this  country,  "  Mr.  James  Watt  made  no  fewer  than  thirty-one  series 
of  experiments  with  her  on  the  river  (the  whole  number  of  those 
experiments  amounting  to  250),  which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
many  most  material  improvements  in  the  construction  and  adaptation 
of  marine  engines,  and  in  an  immense  though  gradual  extension  of 
that  branch  of  the  manufacture  at  Soho."  The  marine  engines  manu- 
factured there  down  to  the  year  1854,  "  were  in  number  319,  of 
17,438  nominal  or  52  314  real  horse-power." 

Some  further  particulars  of  Mr.  James  Watt  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  two  later  publications  of  Mr.  Muirhead.  He  wrote,  in  1823,  the 
memoir  of  his  father  in  Macvey  Napier's  Supplement  to  the  '  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica'  (subsequently  transferred,  in  substance,  to  the 
seventh  edition  of  that  work);  and  in  1846  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Muirhead  on  his  father's  claims  as  to  the  composition  of  water, 
which  is  prefixed  to  the  'Correspondence'  of  the  latter  on  that  subject. 
The  publication  of  his  father's  specifications  of  patents  and  documents 
relating  to  them  was  originally  designed  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
prepared  by  him;  but,  from  the  infirmities  of  age,  confided  prior 
to  his  decease  to  Mr.  Muirhead,  by  whom  it  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  work  already  cited  and  described. 

Gregory  Watt,  son  of  James  Watt  hy  his  second  wife,  Anne, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Macgrigor  of  Glasgow,  was  born  in  1777.  The  moral 
and  intellectual  culture  which  a  child  of  singular  natural  powers 
would  receive  from  such  parents  may  readily  be  conceived,  and  an 
early,  though  by  no  means  a  premature  development  of  them  was  the 
r.  suit ;  the  promise  of  boyhood  became  that  of  youth,  to  be  realised 
in  manhood.  In  1794,  when  only  seventeen  year3  of  age,  he  became  a 
partner  in  the  house  of  Boulton  atid  Watt,  at  the  same  time  with  his 
elder  brother  and  Mr.  Robinson  Boulton.  But  this  did  not  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  his  education,  a  portion  of  which  he  received  at 
Glasgow,  quitting  that  University  however  in  the  year  1797,  enriihed 
beyond  his  age  with  both  science  and  literature,  and  still  devoted  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  in  a  declining  state  of  health.  He 
was  now  recommended  by  his  physician  to  reside  for  some  time  in 
the  West  of  Englaud,  and  he  accordingly  proceeded,  in  the  winter  of 
that  year,  to  Penzance,  where  he  became  a  lodger  in  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Davy,  a  widow,  the  mother  of  Humphry,  afterwards  Sir  Hum- 
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phry  Davy.  The  history  of  the  friendship  which  eventually  united 
these  gifted  men  is  remarkable.  Davy,  according  to  Dr.  Paris, 
sought  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  mother's  lodger,  by  addressing 
bim  familiarly  on  subjects  of  metaphysics  and  poetry,  but  Watt 
coldly  repelled  his  advances.  "  It  was  by  mere  accident,"  says 
Dr.  Paris,  *•  that  an  allusion  was  first  made  to  chemistry,  when  Davy 
flippantly  observed,  that  be  would  undertake  to  demolish  the  French 
theory  in  half  an  hour;  he  had  touched  the  chord, — the  interest  of 
Mr.  Watt  was  excited, — he  conversed  with  I  >avy  upon  his  chemical  pur- 
suits, he  was  at  once  astonished  and  delighted  at  his  sagacity — the 
barrier  of  ice  wag  removed,"  and  an  intimacy  of  the  warmest  and  most 
disinterested  nature  grew  up  between  them,  which  continued  to  the 
very  moment  of  Mr.  Watt's  premature  dissolution.  The  initiation  of 
this  friendship  with  Gregory  Watt  was  one  of  the  circumstances 
which  favoured  the  rapid  advance  of  Davy  in  chemical  philosophy.  In 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  family  of  the  latter,  they  met  daily  ;  they 
explored  the  objects  worthy  of  notice  in  the  adjacent  country,  visited 
the  most  remarkable  mines,  and  collected  specimens  of  rocks  and 
minerals.  Mr.  Watt  continue  1  to  reside  at  Penzance  through  tbo 
spring  season  of  1798.  It  was  through  his  now  friend  that  Davy 
transmitted  to  Dr.  Beddoes  an  account  of  his  experimental  researches 
on  beat  and  light,  the  impression  made  by  which  on  the  mind  of  the 
latter  was  one  of  the  train  of  circumstances  resulting  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Davy  as  chemical  superintendent  of  the  Pneumatic  Institution 
at  Bristol,  itself  an  important  step  to  bis  further  advancement.  This 
circumstance  perhaps  led  to  the  error  in  the  article,  Beddoes,  Thomas 
(vol.  i.  col.  610)  of  stating  that  Davy  was  recommended  to  Beddoes  for 
the  superintendence  of  the  Pneuuiatic  Institution  by  Gregory  Watt, 
whereas  the  recommendation  was  really  made  by  Davies  Gilbert. 
The  early  delicacy  of  Gregory  Watt's  health,  and  that  of  his  sister,  who 
predeceased  him,  and  the  nature  of  their  disease,  consumption,  had 
led  their  father  to  devote  much  attention  to  the  medical  properties  of 
the  gases,  aud  induced  him  to  assist  Dr.  Beddoes  in  the  foundation  of 
the  Pneumatic  Institution,  by  producing  the  requisite  apparatus  for 
the  evolution  and  respiration  of  the  gases 

In  the  year  1800,  Mr.  Watt  finally  retired  from  business,  resigning 
his  shares  in  the  manufactory  at  Soho  to  his  two  sons,  under  whom 
and  their  young  partner  it  continued  to  prosper.  But  as  Mr.  Muir- 
head has  stated,  Gregory,  by  the  kindness  of  his  elder  brother  James, 
was  relieved  from  the  details  of  business,  for  which  he  had  little 
inclination,  and  "  enabled  to  devote  his  attention  to  those  higher 
pursuits  of  science  and  literature  in  which  he  found  delight,"  while 
still  retaining  his  share  in  the  profits  of  the  steam-engine  manufactory. 
Gregory  Watt,  from  the  summer  of  1801  to  the  autumn  of  the  follow- 
ing year  travelled  or  r  sided  on  the  Continent,  whence  he  returned 
much  delighted  with  his  tour,  but  still  in  bad  health. 

The  literary  recreations  however,  and  especially  the  philosophical 
researches,  which  he  had  commenced  at  a  very  early  age,  and  which,  it 
would  appear,  had  never  been  altogether  intermitted,  were  now  re- 
sumed with  vigour ;  and  in  April  1804,  he  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Chailes  Greville,  V.P.R.S.,  the  celebrated  experimental  paper, — at  once 
the  foundation,  the  establishment,  and  unhappily  the  sole  record  of  his 
scientific  greatness — entitled'  Observations  on  Basalt,  and  on  the  Tran- 
sition from  the  vitreous  to  the  stony  Texture,  which  occurs  in  the  gradual 
Refrigeration  of  melted  Basalt;  with  some  geological  Remarks;'  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  on  the  10th  of  May,  exactly  a  month  after 
the  day  of  its  date,  and  published  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions' 
for  1804,  part  ii.,  of  which  it  occupi  s  twenty-six  pages.  The  author 
states,  that  having  been  induced  to  repeat  the  experiments  of  Sir 
James  Hal],  on  the  regulated  cooling  of  melted  Basalt,  it  had  after- 
wards occurred  to  him  that  something  might  be  learned,  by  exposing 
to  the  action  of  heat,  a  much  larger  mass  of  basaltic  matter  than  had 
ever  at  one  time  been  subjected  to  experiment.  The  researches  and 
inductions  detailed  in  this  paper,  it  has  been  remarked,  constitute  the 
foundation  of  nearly  all  that  has  hitherto  been  made  known  on  the 
subjects  to  which  it  relates.  The  elucidation  it  affords  of  the  geolo- 
gical history  and  mode  of  formation  of  the  spheroidal  and  columnar 
rocks  has  not  yet  been  superseded,  or  become  the  common  property 
of  siience.  Of  it  and  of  its  author,  his  early  friend,  Davy,  in  a  lecture 
on  the  phenomena  and  causes  of  volcanos,  delivered  at  the  Koyal 
Institution,  in  a  course  on  Geology,  in  1811,  thus  expresses  himself: 
"Mr.  Gregory  Watt  fused  some  [seven]  hundred-weight  of  basalt;  and 
suffering  it  to  cool  in  a  mass,  examined  the  results  by  breaking  it 
into  pieces.  The  largest  crystals  were  found  in  the  interior,  where 
the  congelation  must  have  been  comparatively  slow.  His  paper  on 
this  subject ....  abounds  in  acute  observations  and  sagacious  in- 
ferences. It  was  the  first  and  only  production  of  a  mind  full  of  talent 
and  enthusiasm  for  scientific  pursuits — of  a  mind  which  promised 
much  for  the  philosophy  of  this  subject;  but  death  cut  off  the  bloom 
and  promise  of  this  hope  for  the  scientific  world,  at  the  moment  when 
it  was  brightest.  No  person  attached  to  truth  can  read  this  paper 
without  a  feeling  of  regret;  and  I  hope  I  may  be  excused  for  the 
strong  expression  of  this  regret — for  whilst  I  admired  bim  as  a  philo- 
sopher, I  loved  him  as  a  man.  He  was  the  eailieet  and  one  of  the 
dearest  of  my  scientific  friends." 

It  is  just  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Gregory  Watt,  and  may  be  important 
to  future  inquirers  into  the  process  of  formation  of  the  igneous  rocks,  to 
notice  here  a  conclusion  founded  upon  his  results  in  the  investigation, 
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to  which  in  fact  they  are  opposed,  hut  to  which  if  miift  in  fairness  b*« 
admitted  bis  own  inferences  have  led.  He  did  not  himself  recognise  the 
full  force  of  the  experimental  facts  he  had  obtained,  with  respect  to  the 
reproduction  of  the  stony  texture  by  the  gradual  cooling  of  tbo  melted 
basalt,  aud  subsequent  geologists  in  general  have  committed  the 
cardinal  error  of  interpreting  them  as  proving  thst  the  stony  substance 
which  the  fused  matter  thus  became,  was  identical  with  the  original 
rock  ;  an  error  which  lias  involved  the  chemico-geological  history  of 
tho  trap-rocks  and  the  lavas  in  an  obscurity  hitherto  impenetrable  ; 
and  which  has  also  introduced  an  unreal  difficulty  in  the  consideration 
of  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope's  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  the  fluidity  of 
those  lavas  which  are  in  fact  aggregate  rocks.  Sir  H.  Davy,  it  is  true, 
in  the  lecture  cited  above,  aud  referring  apparently  to  the  results  of 
Sir  James  Hall  as  well  as  those  of  Gregory  Watt,  had  said,  that  "in  the 
specimens  of  re  produced  crystalline  basalt"  that  he  had  seen,  "the 
crystals  were  only  of  one  species  ;  whereas,  in  tho  original,  they  were 
of  two  dis'inct  kiuds,"  which  was  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  the 
original  rock  had  not  been  re  produced.  But  this  valuable  observation 
was  confined  to  his  audience  at  the  time,  and  remained  unpublished 
for  thirty  years.  Mr.  Brayley,  in  a  discussion  at  a  riveting,  in  1856, 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  not  then  knowing  what  Davy  had 
siid.  asserted  the  same  fact  from  bis  own  observation,  adding  the 
correlative  fact,  not  before  pointed  out,  that  the  stony  substance  pro- 
duced in  Mr.  Watt's  experiments,  and  in  the  recent  manufacturing  opera- 
tions of  Messrs.  Chance  upon  the  same  rock  (the  basalt  of  Howley),  on 
a  large  scale,  was  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  crystalline  form  of 
the  glass  that  would  havo  resulted  bad  the  same  fluid  mass  been 
rapidly  cooled,  was  essentially  a  homogeneous  chemical  combination 
or  mineral  species  (analogous  to  the  stony  condition  of  the  vitreous 
lavas),  and  not  an  aggregate  rock.  Mr.  Serope  however  had  affirmed, 
in  a  paper  read  at  a  previous  meetiug  of  the  same  year,  that  in  the 
product  of  Messrs  Chance's  process,  the  true  crystalline  aspect  of  the 
basaltic  rock  was  not  restored.  It  should  always  be  remembered 
in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  that  while  Mr.  Watt  regarded  his 
experiments  as  affording  a  synthetical  demonstration  that  basalt  may 
be  formed  by  fire,  he  expressly  discriminates  between  the  regenerated 
stone  which  was  their  ultimate  result,  and  the  original  rock,  stating 
that  in  it  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules  was  much  more  perfect 
than  in  the  latter,  evidently  implying,  as  his  context  shows,  its  more 
homogeneous  crystalline  character. 

Mr.  Gregory  Watt,  after  a  lingering  illness,  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty  seven,  on  the  loth  of  October  1804,  six  months  only  after  the 
production  of  his  essay. 

WaTT,  JAME->  HENRY,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  living 
line-engravers,  was  born  iu  London  about  the  close  of  the  18th  century. 
He  received  his  professional  education  in  the  workshop  of  Mr.  Charles 
Heath,  but  he  had  from  bis  earliest  years  been  fond  of  art,  and  he 
owes  the  better  part  of  his  skill  to  his  own  devoted  study  and  steady 
perseverance.  The  first  of  Mr.  Watt's  larger  productions  we  believe, 
was  the  well-known  eugraving  of  Stotbard's  '  Procession  of  the  Flitch  of 
Bacon,'  a  work,  the  firmness  and  facility  of  line,  clearness,  the  precision 
and  brilliancy  of  which,  at  once  secured  him  a  high  position  in  his 
profession.  Among  his  principal  works  of  a  later  date,  perhaps  the 
best  known  is  his  admirable  rendering  of  Landseer's  '  Highland 
Drover's  Departure,'  as  a  whole  undoubtedly  the  finest  line-engraving 
yet  executed  from  any  of  Landseer's  pictures.  He  has  besides  engraved 
'  Horses  at  the  Fountain,'  and  '  A  Court- Yard,'  after  Laudseer ;  '  May 
Day  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,' after  Leslie — a  rich  and  singularly  happy 
translation  of  .that  painter's  peculiar  manner;  'Christ  blessing  little 
Children,'  aud  '  La  Sveglarina,'  after  Fastlake  ;  and  '  Susannah  aud  the 
Elders,'  from  Caracci's  picture  in  the  National  Gallery.  He  has  also 
executed  a  few  portraits  and  book  plates.     I  See  Supplement.] 

WATT,  ROBERT,  M.D.,  is  the  author  of  a  well-known  work, 
entitled  '  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  or  a  General  Index  to  British  and 
Foreign  Literature,'  Glasgow,  4  vols.  4to,  1819  1820;  Edinburgh,  1821- 
1824.  The  account  given  of  him  in  that  work  (sent  to  the  press  after 
his  death)  is  that  he  was  boru  in  Ayrshire  in  1774,  that  he  died  at 
Glasgow  March  12th,  1819,  that  he  was  president  of  the  Faculty 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  and  lecturer  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine,  and  that  he  had  published  the  following 
works  duriug  his  lifetime  : — '  Cases  of  Diabetes,  Consumption,  &c.,' 
Paisley,  8vo,  1808 ;  '  Catalogue  of  Medical  Books,'  Glasgow,  8vo,  1812 ; 
'  Treatise  on  the  History,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  Chincough,' 
Glasgow,  8vo,  1813;  'Rules  of  Life,  with  Redactions  on  the  Manners 
and  Dispositions  of  Mankind,'  Ediub.,  12mo,  1813  (anonymous); 
be-ides  a  few  papers  in  the  '  Transactions  '  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
aud  one  or  two  other  societies. 

The  '  Bibliotheca  Britannica '  is  in  two  parts  :  the  first  containing 
An  alphabetical  arrangement  of  authors,  with  the  published  works  of 
each  in  chronological  order:  the  second,  a  similar  arrangement  of 
subjects,  with  an  enumeration  of  the  books  treating  of  them,  and  re- 
ferences to  the  entry  of  each  work  under  the  author's  name  in  the  first 
part  The  compilation,  prepared  amid  the  calk  of  a  professional  life 
and  without  access  to  any  extensive  library,  and  carried  through  the 
press  without  having  the  advantage  of  the  author's  revision,  is  no 
doubt  chargeable  with  many  po.-itive  errors,  as  well  as  with  important 
deficiencies ;  but  it  is  notwithstanding  both  a  remarkable  perfbrmance 
lor  an  individual  and  an  aid  of  very  considerable  utility  in  many 


li'orary  investigations.  It  cannot  he  relied  upon  as  an  authority,  but 
it  is  service  ibh:  as  a  guide  or  indicator. 

WATTEAU,  AN'TOlXK,  a  celebrated  French  painter,  was  born  at 
Valenciemies  iu  1684.  He  went  to  Paris  iu  1702,  with  a  scene-painter, 
with  whom  he  had  placed  himself,  and  for  some  time  was  occupied  in 
that  branch  of  painting.  But  after  some  time  his  master  loft  Pari*, 
and  Watteau  was  obliged  to  geek  another  employer  :  he  for  a  short 
time  found  occupation  as  a  copyist,  and  painted  pictures  by  the  dozen. 
From  this  employment  however  ho  was  rescued  by  Claude  Gillot, 
a  painter  of  some  ability,  who  having  perceived  the  peculiar  genius  of 
Watteau,  took  him  into  his  house  and  employed  him  to  assist  hirn  in 
his  works.  Gillot  painted  landscapes  with  grotesque  figures,  fauns, 
satyrs,  &c,  and  confirmed  Watteau  in  the  same  style ;  but  the  pupil 
soon  surpassed  tho  master  in  his  own  stylo,  and  this  was  so  evident 
even  to  Gillot  himself,  that  ho  forsook  painting  aud  to»k  to  engraving. 
Watteau  now  acquired  reputation  rapidly  :  ho  was  appointed  peiutre 
de  fotes  ga lan tea  du  Roi,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Painting.  Iu  1718  he  came  to  England,  where  he  re- 
mained a  year  ;  but  he  painted  only  two  pictures  during  his  stay,  for 
Dr.  Meade,  whom  he  came  to  consult,  sa\  s  Walpole.  He  returned  to 
Paris  in  a  very  weak  state  of  health,  and  died  at  Nogent-sur-.M  u  n .., 
near  Paris,  July   18,  1721. 

Watteau's  colouring  was  rich,  and  his  design,  though  peculiar,  was 
correct ;  Rubens  was  his  model  for  colouring.  His  pictures  are  chiefly 
theatrical  scenes,  or  fetes  champotrcs,  and  were  remarkably  popular  in 
his  time:  nearly  all  the  French  engravers  of  his  period  were  occupied 
with  the  works  of  Watteau.  The  priuts  after  his  works  amount  to 
563,  making  three  large  folio  volumts.  Few  painters  iu  so  short  a 
life  have  done  so  much  as  Watteau.  As  regards  the  particular  style 
of  his  works,  Watteau  is  gem  rally  allowed  to  have  had  au  injurious 
effect  upon  the  taste  of  the  French  artists  of  his  time;  his  pictures 
generally  represent  balls,  masquerades,  garden  parties,  marches,  and 
encampments,  and  his  style  prevailed  in  Fiance  for  some  time  after 
his  death.  His  principal  imitators  were  Peter  and  Lancret.  His 
style  is  not  ill  described  by  Walpole,  who  says,  "The  genius  of 
Watteau  resembled  that  of  his  countryman  D'L'rfe;  the  one  drew  and 
the  other  wrote  of  imaginary  nymphs  and  swains,  and  described  a  kind 
of  impossible  pastoral  or  rural  life  led  by  those  opposites  of  rural 
simplicity,  people  of  fashion  aud  rank.  Watteau's  shepherdesses,  nay, 
his  very  sheep  are  coquet ;  yet  he  avoided  the  glare  and  clinquant  of 
his  countrymen;  and  though  he  fell  short  of  the  dignified  grace  of  the 
Italians,  there  is  an  easy  air  in  his  figures,  and  that  more  familiar 
species  of  the  grac.  ful  which  we  call  genteel.  His  nymphs  are  as 
much  below  the  forbidden  majesty  of  goddesses,  as  they  are  above  the 
hoyden  awkwardness  of  country  girls.  In  his  halts  aud  marches  of 
armies,  the  careless  slouch  of  his  soldiers  still  retain  the  air  of  a 
nation  that  aspires  to  be  agreeable  as  well  as  victorious." 

WATTS,  ALARIC  ALEXANDER,  was  born  in  London  on 
March  16,  1799,  and  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  called  Wye 
College,  in  Kent,  of  which  one  of  his  brothers  was  master.  He  was 
subsequently  removed  to  another  school  at  Ashford,  and  then  acted 
as  teacher  in  the  school  of  his  brother  at  Putney.  He  next  became 
the  literary  assistant  of  G.  Crabbe,  the  author  of  the  '  Technological 
Dictionary,'  and  afterwards  tutor  in  a  private  family  at  Manchester.  In 
1822  he  published  a  small  volume  of  poems — containing  several  pieces 
of  genuiue  poetical  merit — which  was  favourably  received  by  the  public 
aud  of  which  five  editions  have  been  published.  In  this  little  volumn 
he  also  displiyed  that  taste  for  the  fine  arts  which  has  distinguished 
many  of  his  subsequent  publications,  as  it  was  embellished  with  eu- 
g ravings  by  Heath  after  designs  by  Stothard.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  year  he  became  editor  of  the  'Leeds  Intelligencer'  news- 
paper, in  which  he  strenuously  advocated  an  amelioration  of  the 
factory  system.  His  recommendations  however  were  not  popular 
among  the  manufacturers,  and,  after  editing  the  paper  for  three  years, 
he  removed  to  Manchester,  where  he  edited  the  '  Manchester  Courier.' 
While  at  Leeds  a  proposal  had  been  made  to  him  to  take  the  editor- 
ship of  an  annual,  in  which  literature  and  the  fine  arts  were  both 
to  be  prominent  objects.  He  agreed,  aud  'The  Literary  Souvenir, 
a  Cabinet  of  Poetry  and  Romance,'  was  commenced.  It  was  con- 
tinued from  1825  to  1635,  and  at  first  was  highly  popular,  as  it 
deserved  to  be  from  the  style  of  literature  and  of  art  he  introduced 
into  it.  The  contributors  to  the  literature  were  himself,  Campbell, 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Montgomery,  and  others;  amon^ 
the  artists  who  furnished  the  desigus  were  Turner,  Leslie,  Stothard, 
Roberts,  Lawrence,  Collins,  Dauby,  and  Martin,  aud  among  the  en- 
gravers were  Heath,  Finden,  Goodall,  Watt,  and  Pye.  But  the  public 
favour  declined,  and  after  1836  it  ceased  to  appear.  In  1825  he  left  the 
'  Manchester  Courier,'  and  in  1828  published  the  'Poetical  Album,  or 
Register  of  Modern  Fugitive  Poetry.'  It  was  iutended  to  be  au  annual, 
but  only  lived  for  two  years.  In  1S27  he  was  engaged  on  the 
'Standard'  London  eveuiug  newspaper,  aud  in  1S33  he  started  the 
'  United  Service  Gazette.'  In  1843  disputes  with  his  partners  led  to 
a  Chancery  suit,  and  to  the  paper  being  sold  :  it  is  still  continued 
as  a  valuable  class  paper.  From  1841  to  1847  he  was  again  engaged 
on  the  '  Standard,'  but  since  then  has  ceased  to  have  any  connection 
with  the  newspaper  pr^ss.  In  1851  he  published  an  edition  of  hia 
select  poetical  writings  under  the  title  of  '  Lyrics  of  the  Heart, 
with  othi  r  Poems,'  some  of  them  being  by  his  wife,  illustrated  by 
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forty  Liylily  finished  engravings.  Except  some  occasional  short 
poems,  tli is  is  his  last  publication.  In  1853  a  pension  of  100/.  a  year 
was  conferred  ou  bim  by  the  Queen. 

•Mrts.  Zillah  Watts,  the  wife  of  the  preceding,  and  sister  of  J. 
H.  Willeu,  the  translator  of  Tasso,  is  also  distinguished  for  her  literary 
talents.  From  18J9  to  183G  she  edited  'The  New  Year's  Gift  and 
Juvenile  Souvenir,'  which  partook  of  the  character  of  that  edited  by 
her  husband.  In  18:39  she  published  '  The  Juvenile  Poetical  Library.' 
In  1845  she  furnished  the  letterpress  to  Finden's  'Tableaux  of 
National  Character, Beauty,  and  Costume;'  in  1849.  that  to  'Hogarth's 
Tableaux,  a  series  of  original  graphic  Scenes,  with  Illustrations  in 
Poetry  and  Pro^e ; '  and  in  1850,  'The  Birth-Da;  Council,  or  How  to 
be  Useful.' 

WATTS,  ISAAC,  the  eldest  of  nine  children,  was  born  at  South- 
ampton July  17,  1074.  His  father,  who  kept  a  boarding-scliool  in  that 
town,  was  a  man  of  strong  devotional  feeling  and  a  rigid  nonconformist. 
He  was  imprisoned  ou  account  of  his  r<  ligion,  and  (luring  his  confine- 
ment his  wile  sat  ou  a  stone  at  the  prison  door,  with  little  Isaac,  then 
an  infant,  at  her  breast.  The  child  showed  a  taste  for  books  at  a  vi  ry 
early  age,  and  imbibed  under  parents  whose  fa.th  had  been  strengthened 
by  persecution  that  turn  of  mind  which  prompted  the  determination 
to  become  a  dissenting  minister. 

Isaac  Watts  entered  on  the  study  of  the  learned  languages  in  the 
free  grammar  school  of  his  native  town  in  his  fourth  year.  The  little 
rnoLey  he  received  in  presents  he  spent  upon  books  ;  his  leisure  hours 
lie  spent  in  reading  instead  of  joining  the  other  boys  at  play.  When 
otily  seven  or  eight  )  ears  old  ho  composed  some  devotional  pieces  to 
please  his  mother.  His  gentle  yet  vivacious  disposition  obtained  him 
friends,  who  oll'ered  to  support  him  at  one  of  the  universities;  but 
having  been  bred  a  nonconformist,  he  determined  to  remaiu  one.  He 
was  thi  refore  sent,  in  his  tixteeuth  year,  to  au  academy  in  Loudon, 
kept  by  Mr.  Thomas  Howe,  at  that  time  minister  of  the  Independent 
meeting  house  in  Haberdasher's  Hall. 

During  the  three  years  that  he  remained  with  Mr.  Rowe,  Watts  pur- 
sued his  studies  with  intemperate  ardour,  allowing  himself  no  time  for 
exereise,  and  curtailing  the  peiiod  allotted  to  sleep.  He  thus  irre- 
mediably injured  his  constitution.  He  used  to  mark  all  the  books  he 
read,  to  abridge  some  of  them,  and  annotate  others,  which  were  inter- 
leaved for  tho  purpose.  L)r.  Johnson  says  of  his  classical  acquire- 
ments— '•  Some  Latin  essays,  supposed  to  have  been  written  as  exercises 
at  his  academy,  show  a  degree  of  knowledge,  both  philosophical  and 
theological,  such  as  very  few  attain  b.\  a  much  longer  course  of  study  ; " 
and  *'  In  his  youth  he  appears  to  have  paid  attention  to  Latin  poetry: 
his  verses  to  his  brother,  in  the  glyconick  measure,  written  when  he 
was  seventeen,  :  re  remarkably  easy  and  elegai  t."  He  also  made  Some 
proficiency  iu  the  study  of  Hebrew,  of  logic,  and  scholastic  divinity. 
His  acquirements  iu  mathematical  and  physical  science  appear  to  have 
been  inconsiderable.  Before  leaving  the  academy  he  joiued  in  com- 
munion with  the  congregation  of  Mr.  I  owe,  who  was  accustomed  to 
say  that  he  never  had  occasion  to  reprove  Watts,  and  who  often  held 
liim  up  as  a  pattern  to  his  other  pupils.  Watts  returned  to  his  father's 
house  iu  1094,  and  spent  the  next  two  years  of  his  life  in  private  study. 
The  greater  part  of  his  hymns,  and  probal  ly  most  of  his  juvenile  com- 
positions, were  compo.-ed  during  this  time. 

In  1090  he  was  iuvit  d  by  Sir  John  Hartopp  to  reside  in  his  family 
at  Stoke  i^ewiigton  as  tutor  to  his  Bon;  he  remained  there  till  the 
beginniug  of  1702.  Lady  Hartopp  was  the  daughter  of  Fleetwood  by 
his  first  marriage.  Sir  John,  as  might  be  inferred  from  his  forming 
such  a  connection,  was  a  zealous  nonconformist :  when  fiscal  persecu- 
tiou  was  at  its  height,  the  fine  upon  Stoke  Newington,  of  which  he 
paid  the  greater  part,  amounted  to  six  or  seven  thousand  pounds.  In 
this  family  the  r.  ligious  and  political  opinions  which  Watts  had  imbibed 
from  his  parents  and  schoolmaster  were  strengthened.  The  first  out- 
line of  the  work  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  'Logic'  was 
prepared  during  this  period  for  tbe  use  of  his  pupil.  Isaac  Watts 
preached  his  first  sermon  on  the  day  on  which  he  completed  his 
twenty-fourth  vear— the  17th  of  July  1698.  In  that  year  he  was 
chosen  assistant  to  Dr.  Chauncy,  pastor  of  the  Independent  church 
then  meeting  in  Mark-lane,  but  he  continued  to  reside  and  discharge 
the  duti-s  of  teacher  in  Sir  John  Hartopp's  family  till  1702.  In  that 
year  he  was  persuaded  reluctantly  to  succeed  Dr.  Chauncy  in  the  pas- 
toral office.  Soon  alter  his  entrance  upon  this  charge  he  was  Eeized 
with  a  dangerous  illness,  which,  after  a  long  confinement  and  a  slow 
recovery,  left  him  with  a  constitution  so  evidently  impaired  that  the 
congregation  thought  an  assistant  necessary,  and  accordingly,  in  July 
1703,  appoiuted  Mr.  Samuel  Price.  Watts's  health  returned  gradually, 
and  he  performed  his  duty  till  1712,  when  he  was  seized  by  a  fever  so 
violent  and  of  such  continuance  that  he  n-ver  perfectly  recovered. 

This  illness  excited  the  lively  sympathy  of  all  his  friends.  The 
foremost  in  kind  offices  was  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  who  invited  him  to 
try  the  effect  of  change  of  air  at  his  house  at  Theobal  Is.  Watts 
accepted  his  invitation,  and  went  there  intending  to  stay  only  a  single 
week,  but  he  remained  six-and-thirty  years— till  his  death.  *'  In  a  few 
years."  says  Dr.  Gibbons,  Watts's  earliest  biographer,  '  Sir  ThomaB 
Abney  died;  but  his  amiable  consort  survives,  who  shows  the  Doctor 
the  same  respect  and  friendship  as  before  ;  and  most  happily  for  him, 
and  great  numbers  besides  (for  as  her  riches  were  great,  her  generosity 
«nd  munificence  were  in  full  proportion),  her  thread  of  life  was  drawn 


out  to  a  great  age,  even  beyond  that  of  the  Doctor.  And  thus  this 
excellent  man,  through  her  kindness  and  that  of  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Abuey,  who  in  a  like  degree  honoured  and  esteemed  bim, 
enjoyed  all  the  benefits  and  felicities  he  experienced  at  his  first  entrance 
into  this  family  till  his  days  were  numbered  and  finished,  and  like  a 
shock  of  corn  iu  his  season,  he  ascended  into  the  regions  of  perfect  and 
immortal  life  and  joy." 

The  tenor  of  the  remainder  of  Watts's  life  was  uniform.  Sir  Thomas 
Abney  had  beeu  bred  up  in  dissenting  principles;  King  William 
knL'hted  him  ;  and  he  served  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in 
17u0.  His  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Caryl,  the  first  pastor  of  the 
Mark  lane  congregation  ;  his  second,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Gunston,  an 
honoured  friend  of  Watts.  The  house  of  the  Abneys  at  Theobalds 
adjoined  the  site  of  Burleigh's  residence.  Of  the  splendid  gardens  o£ 
that  pal  ice  there  remained  little  more  than  a  long  moss-grown  walk, 
overshadowed  by  two  rows  of  elms,  and  withio  a  few  yards  of  the 
entrance  of  the  walk  there  stood,  ia  Sir  Thomas  Abney 's  garden,  a 
summer-house,  which,  fifty  years  after  Watts's  death,  was  shown  as 
the  place  in  which  he  had  composed  many  of  bis  works.  Watts's  use- 
fulness among  his  flock  was  in  nowise  diminished  by  his  residence  at 
Theobalds.  There  was  a  carria  e  at  his  command  when  his  health 
permitted  him  to  officiate  in  London.  When  he  was  incapable  of 
public  labour,  be  refused  to  receive  bis  salary ;  and  at  all  time-  a  third 
part  of  his  income  was  devoted  to  cbaritible  uses.  The  s  a  oils  when 
indisposition  incapacitated  him  from  public  duty  were  spent  iu  literary 
composition. 

The  mo-st  important  of  Watts's  publications  are: — 1, 'Logic;  or, 
the  Right  Use  of  Reason  iu  the  Inquiry  after  Truth  :  with  a  variety 
of  Rules  to  guard  against  I  .nor  in  the  affairs  of  Religion  and  Human 
Life,  as  well  as  in  the  Sciences,'  published  in  1725.  This  treatise, 
which  appcats  to  have  been  used  in  Dr.  Johnson's  time  as  a  text-book 
at  Oxford,  was  written  originally  to  assi-t  the  studies  of  Watts's  pupil, 
Sir  John  Hartopp,  and  was  revised,  augmented,  and  published  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Lames.  Dr.  Johnson  remarked  of  this  work — "If  he 
owes  part  of  it  to  Le  Clerc,  it  must  be  considered  that  no  man  who 
undertakes  merely  to  methodise  or  illustrate  a  system,  pretends  to  be 
its  author."  2,  '  The  Knowledge  of  the  Heavens  and  Earth  made 
easy  ;  or,  the  First  Principles  of  Astronomy  and  Geography  expl  lined 
by  the  use  of  globes  ai  d  maps,  with  a  solution  of  the  common 
problems  by  a  plain  scale  and  compasses  as  well  as  by  the  globe : 
written  several  years  since,  for  the  use  of  learners ; '  published  iu 
1726.  This  is  the  work  of  an  intellig.  nt  amateur;  it  has  of  course 
been  long  superseded.  3,  '  The  Improvement  of  the  Mind,'  an  ex- 
pansion of  some  passages  in  Locke's  '  Conduct  of  the  Human  Und  r- 
standing.'  4,  A  number  of  works  for  children  and  young  persons, 
viz. : — '  The  Art  of  Reading  and  Writing  English ; '  '  Prayers  composed 
for  the  Use  and  Instruction  of  Children:'  'Divine  Songs  attempted 
in  easy  language  for  the  Use  of  Children,'  &c.  It  was  from  motives 
of  gratitude  to  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Abney  that  he  first  engaged  in 
this  humbler  class  of  compositions.  No  compositions  of  the  kind 
have  obtained  such  extensive  use  as  his  hymns  and  songs  for  children. 

5,  'An  Essay  towards  the  Encouragement  of  Charity  Schools,  parti- 
cularly those  which  are  supported  by  the  Protestant  Dissenters  for 
teaching  the  Children  of  the  Poor  to  read  and  work  :  together  with 
some  Apology  for  those  Schools  which  instruct  them  to  write  a  plain 
hand,  and  fit  them  for  Service  or  for  the  meaner  Trades  and  Profes- 
sions of  Life:  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Address  to  the  Supporters  of 
those  Schools ; '  published  in  1728.  The  occasion  of  this  publication 
was  a  sermon  which  Watts  had  been  desired  to  preach  in  the 
November  of  the  preceding  year,  in  support  of  the  dissenters'  school ■•. 
It  vindicates  the  extension  of  education  to  the  poor;  and  the 
establishment  of  dissenting  schools  on  the  ground  of  the  proselytising 
character  communicated  to  general  schools  by  the  High  Church  party. 

6,  'A  Sermon  preached  at  Berry  Street,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Death 
of  our  late  gracious  Sovereign  George  I.,  and  the  Peaceful  Succession 
of  his  present  Majesty  George  II.;'  published  in  1727.  This  is 
chiefly  valuable  as  an  exposition  of  the  religious  and  political  views  of 
the  dissenters  at  that  period.  The  theological  works  of  Watts  are 
too  numeious  to  admit  of  being  recapitulated  here.  His  'Three  Dis- 
sertations relating  to  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,'  and  'Nine 
Sermons  preached  in  the  years  1718-19,'  published  in  1812,  with  a 
preface  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  may  be  taken  as  fair  specimens.  The 
'  Horse  Lyricae '  of  Watts,  from  which  an  estimate  of  his  poetical 
talents  may  be  formed,  was  republished  in  1837,  with  a  memoir  by  Dr. 
Southey.  A  poet  he  can  scarcely  be  called,  yet  his  verse  is  generally 
smooth,  some  times  nervous  ;  and  the  matter  is  always  judicious, 
sometimes  touching,  sometimes  approaching  to  eloquence. 

Watts  is  a  classic  of  the  people.  His  hymns  for  children  have 
exercised  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  young  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  dissenting  body.  His  '  Logic '  was  once  a  text-book  iu  various 
places  of  education.  He  was  in  his  day  ODe  of  the  most  zealous  ad- 
vocates of  the  principles  which  placed  the  house  of  Hanover  on  the 
throne;  in  his  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  dissenting  charity  schools 
he  was  the  efficient  precursor  of  those  friends  of  popular  instruction 
who  gave,  at  a  later  time,  their  countenance  and  support  to  Joseph 
Lancaster;  and  his  theological  writings  are  prized  by  almost  the 
whole  religious  public  of  Great  Britain.  Wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken  Isaac  Watts  will  be  found  to  have  asercised  no  slender 
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Knfliienco  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion.  His  writing!  have' con- 1 
tributed  much  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  freedom,  toleration,  and 
piety.  "  It  was  therefore  with  great  propriety,"  the  opinion  i^  entitled 
to  the  greater  woight  as  coming  from  the  higli  chnreh  Tory,  Dr. 
Johnson,  "  that,  in  1728,  lie  received  from  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen 
an  unsolicited  diploma,  by  which  he  became  u  doctor  of  divinity. 
Academical  honours  would  have  more  value  if  they  were  always 
bestowed  with  equal  judgment." 

The  conduct  of  Borne  very  near  relatives  embittered  his  latter  days, 
and  for  a  while  ho  seemed,  being  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  extreme 
weakness,  stupified  by  it  to  such  a  degree  as  hardly  to  take  notice  of 
anything  about  him.  The  worst  part  of  this  behaviour  was  kept  from 
him.  "  Lady  Abuey,"  says  a  correspondent  of  Doddridge,  "  keeps 
him  in  peaceful  ignorance,  and  his  enemies  at  a  becoming  distanoe  ; 
so  that  in  the  midst  of  this  cruel  persecution  ho  lives  comfortably,  and 
when  a  friend  asks  him  how  he  does,  answers,  '  Waiting  God's  leave  to 
die.'  "  In  this  patient  and  peaceful  state  of  mind,  on  the  25th  of 
November  1748,  and  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  he  departed. 
He  was  buried  in  Hunhill  Fields.  Mr.  Samuel  Chandler  deliver  ed  a 
funeral  oration  at  his  interment ;  Lady  Abney  and  Sir  John  Hartopp 
erected  a  handsome  tomb  over  his  grave;  and  the  number  of  funeral 
sermons  preached  and  published  on  the  occasion,  bespeak  the  deep 
sense  of  his  merits  entertained  by  the  dissenters.  The  texts  of  souii 
are  strikingly  appropriate  :  that  of  tho  Kev.  David  Jennings  was  *'  By 
it,  being  dead,  he  jet  speaketh;"  that  of  the  Rev.  Caleb  Ashworth, 
"  Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this  day  iu 
Israel." 

{Memoir  of  Isaac  Walts.  D.D.,by  Robert  Southey  ;  Life  of  Watts, 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnsou  ;  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  the  late  Rev.  Isaac 
W'ttts,  D.D.,  by  David  Jennings;  Memoirs  of  the  Jlev.  Isaac  Watts, 
D.D.,  by  Thomas  Gibbons.) 

WEAVER,  THOMAS,  F.RS.,  an  eminent  geologist,  was  one  of  the 
baud  of  scientific  men,  who,  with  the  late  1'rofessor  Jameson,  the  late 
Leopold  von  Buch,  and  Alexander  Humboldt,  learned  the  rudiments 
of  mineralogy  and  geology  under  the  tuition  of  Werner  at  Freiberg, 
where  he  commenced  his  studies  in  1790.  He  was  long  a  distinguished 
and  active  member  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Lon  'on,  particularly 
in  its  earlier  dajs;  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  ROjal  Society  on 
the  9th  of  March  1826.  From  1795  to  1798,  and  again  in  1801,  he 
was  concerned,  with  the  gentlemen  mentioned  below,  in  the  explora- 
tion, on  account  of  the  government,  of  the  deposits  of  gold  which  had 
been  di-covered  at  Croughao  Kiushella,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  in 
Ireland.  An  account  of  the  discovery  was  given  by  John  Lloyd,  E>q., 
F. R.S.,  and  a  rniueralogical  account  of  tho  gold  itself  by  Abraham 
Mills,  EBq.,  both  referring  to  Mr.  Weaver,  were  published  in  the 
'  Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1796.  A  particular  history  of  the 
proceedings  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  in  reference  to  the  gold 
workings,  was  given  by  Mr.  Weaver  iu  his  Memoir  on  the  '  Geological 
Relation  of  the  East  of  Ireland,'  inserted  in  the  'Transactions  of  the 
Geological  Society,'  first  series,  vol.  v.  He  afterwards  communicated 
a  paper  on  the  Gold- woi  kings  to  the  'Philosophical  Magazine'  for 
July  1835  (S  lies  3,  vol.  vii.,  p.  1,)  giving  some  extracts  from  the 
Memoir,  with  new  matter.  In  tho  ' Philosophical  Transactions '  for 
1825,  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Weaver,  On  the  Fossil  Elk  of  Ireland,  in 
which  he  infers  that  that  animal  lived  and  flourished  in  the  countries 
in  which  its  remains  are  now  found  at  a  period  of  time  which,  in  the 
history  of  the  earth,  may  be  considered  as  modern.  In  the  Second 
Series  of  the  '  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,'  vol.  i.,  is  an  elaborate  memoir  by 
him,  entitbd  'Geological  observations  on  Part  of  Glo  ucestershire  and 
Somersetshire,'  and  in  vol.  v.,  another,  '  On  the  Geological  Relations  of 
the  South  of  Ireland.'  He  communicated  other  papers,  all  on  geolo- 
gical subjects,  to  the  '  Annals  of  Philosophy,'  Old  and  New  Series,  and 
subsequently  to  the  '  Philosophical  Magazine,'  in  which  (Series  3, 
vol.  ix.,)  appears  a  paper  on  the  'Carboniferous  Serits  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,'  a  portion  of  the  results  of  the  geological  and 
mining  researches  in  Mexico  and  the  Unittd  States  iu  which  he  was 
engaged  from  1J-31  to  1834.  He  died  at  his  residence  iu  Stafford- 
place,  Pimlieo,  Loudon,  on  the  2nd  of  July  1855,  haiing  retired  from 
the  fifld  cf  science  some  years  before. 

WEBBE,  SAMUEL,  am  eminent  composer  of  that  part-music  which 
we  may  justly  claim  as  national,  was  born  in  the  year  174  0.  His 
father,  who  held  an  office  under  the  British  government  at  Minorca, 
djing  suddenly,  and  ieiving  his  property  in  such  a  state  that  his 
family  never  profited  by  it,  his  widow  was  unable  to  give  her  son  a 
liberal  education,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  apprentic  d  to  a 
cabinet-maker.  On  the  completion  of  his  term  however  he  abandoned 
a  pursuit  so  little  to  his  taste,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the  Latin 
language.  But  his  mother  d\ing  shortly  after,  he  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  following  tlie  example  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  copied  music 
as  a  m°aus  of  sub-isience,  though  knowing  but  very  httl*  of  the  ait. 
This  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  a  German,  named  tfarbandt,  organist 
of  the  Bavarian  chapel,  who  initiated  him  in  the  principles  of  music 
His  unwearied  industry  and  patience  enabled  him  not  only  to  support 
himself  by  copying,  but  to  acquire,  in  addition  to  the  Latin,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  French  and  Italian  languages.  He  now  began  to  give 
lessons  in  music,  and  soon  after  to  compose,  and  was  so  successful  in 
the  latter  attempt,  that,  at  the  a:_e  of  twenty-six,  he  gained  a  gold 
priw-medal  from  the  Ca'ch-Club  for  the  best  canon.    In  1 7oS  he  was 


rewarded  by  tho  same  society,  by  a  medal  for  Ml  simple  but  beautiful 
glee,  '  A  generous  friendship  no  col  l  medium  knows,'  which  imme- 
diately established  his  reputation.  From  tho  year  which  first,  wjtm  Med 
his  succ  bs  as  a  composer,  to  179-.  Mr.  Webbe  had  twenty  seven 
medals  awarded  him  by  the  same  club,  lor  flees,  catches,  canons,  and 
odes.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  four  of  his  liue-t  work*. 
Including  that  inatehle-H  production,  '  When  winds  breathe  loft,' 
failed  iu  obtaining  the  goLiett  honours  bestowed  on  works  of  far 
inferior  merit.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  some  of  his  medals  were 
given  him  for  compositions  now  forgotten  ;  among  which  too  mauy 
were  the  reward  of  useless  pieces  of  musical  mechanism,  called  canons. 

In  1784  Mr.  Webbe  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Warren  Home,  a« 
secretary  of  the  Catch-Club  ;  and  in  1787,  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Glee  Club,  he  became  a  professional  member  and  the  librarian.  It  was 
for  this  society  he  wrote  both  words  and  music  of  his  popular  glee, 
'  Glorious  Apollo.'  But  amidst  his  professional  avocations  he  to  md 
time  to  acquire  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  even  of 
Hebrew,  and  to  beco  i  e  conversant  in  many  branches  of  polite 
literature.  Mr.  Webbe'e  glees,  &c.  amount  to  the  large  number  of 
one  hundred  and  seven.  Besides  these,  he  produced  masses  (being  a 
Roman  Catholic),  anthems,  single  songs,  &c,  some  of  which  are  yet 
well  known,  particularly  'The  Mansion  of  Peace,' and  '  From  glaring 
show.'  He  died  in  18l7,  leaving  a  son  (named  after  bis  father),  a 
souud  musician  and  an  accomplished  man,  who  inherited  some  of  his 
parent's  musical  talent. 

WEBER,  OARL-MARIA  VON,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
tho  German  school  of  music,  left,  among  other  interesting  manu-cripts, 
an  autobiography,  which  has  supplied  us  with  much  of  the  Bubatance 
of  the  following  memoir. 

He  was  born  in  December  1786,  at  Eutin  in  Hoist  in.  His  education 
was  liberal,  and  conducted  with  the  utmost  care;  and  as  his  father 
was  a  musical  man,  who  had  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  as  a 
violinist,  he,  almost  unconsciously,  led  hie  son  iu  pursuit  of  music 
particularly,  while  he  encouraged  his  study  of  the  fine  arts  generally. 
His  mind  was  also  rendered  contemplative  by  the  retired  manner  in 
which  his  family  lived,  and  by  the  few  visitors  at  his  father's  house, 
who  were  chiefly  mi- idle-aged  men  of  various  professions  aud  accom- 
plishments. Precautious  were  taken  to  keep  him  from  associating 
with  wild  playmates;  aud  thus  he  was  early  taught  to  find  company 
in  his  own  thoughts — to  live,  as  he  sajs,  iu  the  little  world  of  h  s  own 
imagination,  and  to  seek  therein  his  occupation  aud  his  happiness. 
His  time  was  principally  divided  between  painting  aud  music.  Of  the 
former  he  successfully  cultivated  several  branches,  working  alternately 
in  oil,  iu  wat-r-colours,  and  in  crayons.  He  likewise  acquired  some 
degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of  the  etching-needle,  but  he  did  not  follow 
up  these  employments  with  ardour,  ana  they  weie  silently  suffered  to 
bo  discontinued.  Music  got  full  possession  of  his  mind  before  he  was 
conscious  of  its  influence,  aud  at  last  enthely  supplanted  her  sister  art. 
His  father  frequently  changed  his  place  of  residence,  and  this  led  to 
as  frequent  a  change  in  his  son's  masters,  who  too  ofcen  undid 
what  had  been  done;  an  evil  however  which  Weber,  in  after  life, 
thought  more  than  compensated  by  compelling  him  to  become  his 
own  instructor,  and  to  depend  on  his  own  energies.  He  analysed, 
compared,  and  reflected,  aud  sought  to  deduce  well-grounded  princi- 
ples, especially  in  music,  from  what  he  had  heard,  read,  aud  thought. 
To  Hauschkel,  of  Hiloburghauseu,  he  was  indebted  for  his  skill  as  a 
pianoforte  player ;  and  he  mentions  in  warm  terms  of  gratitude  the 
advantages  he  derived  from  this  master  during  the  years  1796  and 
1797. 

His  father,  now  observing  the  great  and  decided  development  of 
his  sou's  musical  talents,  took  him  to  Salzburg,  and  placed  him  under 
the  tuition  of  Michael  Haydn,  brother  of  the  illustrious  composer, 
and  himself  a  very  learned  musician  ;  but  though  the  pupil  laooured 
with  earnestness  and  industry,  his  progress  was  not  equal  to  his 
expectations.  The  master  was  then  at  an  advanced  period  of  Ire — 
was  grave,  not  to  say  severe,  in  his  manner.  There  was  in  fact  too 
awful  a  distance  between  old  age  and  childhood.  At  Salzourg,  in 
1793,  his  father,  aa  an  encouragement,  printed  his  first  production, 
consisting  of  s.x  fuijhetti,  which  was  very  favourably  noticed  in  the 
German  '  Musical  Gazette' of  that  year.  Shortly  after  this  he  Kent 
to  Munich,  where  he  received  lessons  in  sinking  from  Valesi,  an  1  in 
composition  from  the  organist  of  the  chapel- royal,  M.  Kalcher,  to 
whose  kind  aud  luminous  instructions,  he  says,  he  was  indebted  for 
much  important  knowledge,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  treatment 
of  subjects  in  four  parts,  the  laws  of  which,  he  adds,  should  be  as 
familiar  to  the  composer  as  those  of  syntax  and  metre  to  the  poet; 
for  it  is  such  knowledge  alone  that  will  enable  him  to  present  his  ideas 
to  his  hearers  with  perspicuity  aud  effVct. 

He  now  applied  to  his  suidy  wi'h  unabated  vigour,  and  found  a 
preference  for  dramatic  music  growing  rapi  ly  on  him.  Under  the 
eye  of  his  master  he  composed  an  opera,  '  Die  Macht  der  Liebe  uud 
des  W<  ins '  (The  Power  of  Love  and  Wine  .  He  also  wrote  a  grand 
n.as-»,  several  sonatas  and  variations  for  the  piauoforte,  violin  trii  s, 
songs,  &c,  all  of  which  however  he  candidly  tells  us  were  "  wisely 
committid  to  the  flames." 

About  the  same  time  the  art  of  lithography  was  first  discovered, 
and  the  restless  activity  of  the  youthful  iuiu-1,  which  embraces  with 
eagerness  all  that  is  novel,  again  diverted  the  y  ung  composer's 
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attention  from  his  legitimate  pursuit,  and  exciter!  in  him  a  wish  to 
rival  the  ingenious  inventor  of  that  art.  He  procured  the  ueoessary 
tools,  and  setting  himself  vigorously  at  work,  at  length  almost  fancied 
himself  the  original  inventor  :  at  least,  he  says,  he  felt  sure  that  he 
hud  devised  a  more  perfect  system,  and  could  construct  more  perfect 
machinery.  Impressed  with  this  belief,  he  urged  his  father  to  remove 
to  Fn-ib'  rg,  where  all  the  neoessary  materials  could  be  more  readily 
procured.  The  mania  however  quickly  left  him  :  the  mechanical 
nature  of  his  new  occupation,  the  fatigue  and  aunoyauce  attending  it, 
and,  above  all,  its  tendency  to  cramp  and  deaden  the  more  intellectual 
faculties,  soon  determined  him  to  abandon  it,  and  he  returned  with 
increased  zest  to  his  musical  pursuits. 

Weber  now  set  to  music  Steinsberg's  opera,  'Das  Waldmadcbcn ' 
(The  Wood-girl),  which  was  performed  in  1 800,  and  spread  further 
than,  at  his  maturer  age,  he  thought  desirable.  It  was,  he  says,  a 
crude  jejune  work,  though  in  some  parts  not  altogether  destitute  of 
invention.  The  whole  of  the  second  act  was  composed  in  ten  days,  a 
jouthful  affectation  of  promptness  which  he  honestly  acknowledges, 
condemns,  and  deplores.  Being  called  to  Salzburg,  he  there,  in  1801, 
composed  '  Peter  Schinoll.'  In  1802  his  father  proceeded  with  him 
on  a  musical  tour  to  Leipzig.  Hamburg,  and  Holstein,  in  all  which 
places  he  diligently  collected  and  studied  the  theoretical  writers  of 
music.  He  then  felt  himself  impelled  towards  that  great  resort  of 
musical  talent,  Vienna.  There,  in  addition  to  the  society  of  other 
eminent  masters,  including  the  immortal  Haydn,  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  Abbe"  Vogler,  who  generously  opened  to  him  the  treasures 
of  his  mind.  By  his  advice  he  abandoned  many  favourite  projects, 
sugge.-ted  by  the  fervour  of  youthful  inexperience,  and  dedicated 
nearly  two  years  to  the  study  of  the  great  masters,  analysing  their 
compositions,  and  thus  discovering  their  mode  of  carrying  out  their 
ideas  and  of  employing  their  means.  An  invitation  to  fill  the  situa- 
tion of  music-director  at  Breslau  offered  him  a  new  field  for  exertion 
and  fresh  oppoi  tunities  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  effect.  He  there 
re  touched  several  of  his  earlier  works,  and  composed  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  operas  of  '  Rubezahl,'  which,  strange  to  say,  afterwards 
appeared  as  the  composition  of  Professor  Rode.  In  1806  that  true 
lover  of  the  art,  Prince  Eugene  of  Wiirteinbeg,  invited  Weber  to  his 
court  at  Carlsruhe,  where  he  produced  two  symphonies,  several  con- 
certos, &c. ;  but  the  evils  of  war  obliged  him  to  move,  and  proceed  ou 
a  professional  tour,  under  very  unfavourable  circumstances,  though  com- 
mon enough  at  that  turbulent  period.  This  brought  him  to  Stuttgardt, 
where  he  resided  for  some  time  in  the  house  of  Duke  Louis  of  Wiir- 
tembeig,  and  completed  his  opera  of  '  Sylvana,'  or  rather  remodelled 
it  on  his  former  work,  'Das  Waldmiidchen,'  producing  during  the 
same  period  several  other  compositions. 

In  1810  Weber  set  out  on  another  professional  journey  in  Germany, 
which  he  traversed  in  various  directions.  At  Frankfurt,  Munich, 
Berlin,  Vienna,  and  other  places  his  operas  were  performed,  and  his 
concerts  «  ell  attended.  In  Vienna  he  found  his  venerable  friend,  the 
Abbe"  Vogler,  devoting  the  remnant  of  his  life  to  the  instruction  of 
his  pupils  Meyerbrer  and  Gansbacher.  At  Darmstadt,  in  1810,  he 
composed  '  AI>on  Hassan.'  From  1813  to  1816  he  directed  the  opera 
at  Prague,  after  having  completely  re  organised  that  establishment. 
Then  he  lived  for  some  time  unoccupiel.  Subsequently  he  accept  d 
an  engagement  to  found  a  German  opera  at  Dresden,  and  this  appoint- 
ment, which  he  held  till  his  decease,  absorbed.  during  the  first  two 
yeais,  nearly  the  whole  of  his  attention.  In  1822  he  brought  out,  at 
Beilin,  his  greatest  work,  '  Der  Freischiitz,' the  text,  or  libretto,  by 
his  friend  and  countryman  Kind.  Not  only  the  novelty  and  beauty 
of  the  music,  but  the  deep  thought  it  evinced,  immediately  excited 
an  extraordinary  sensation  in  the  north  of  Germany  ;  and  a  copy  of 
the  work  having  been  sent  to  London  and  obtained  by  the  editor  of 
'The  Harmonicon,'  an  extract  from  it  appeared,  in  January  1823,  in 
the  first  number  of  tha,-.  periodical.  This  gentleman  lost  no  time  in 
mentioning  the  opera  in  strong  terms  to  the  proprietor  of  the  English 
Opera-House,  who,  fearing  to  incur  the  expense  of  getting  it  up, 
declined  the  attempt.  From  the  same  quarter  it  was  then  recom- 
mended to  Orury  Lane,  and  afterwards  to  Coveut  Garden,  but  with  a 
similar  result.  However  other  specimens  of  the  work,  and  among 
them  the  beautiful  cavatina,  appearing  in  the  'Harmonicon,'  and 
public  attention  I  aving  thus  been  called  to  it,  the  opera  was  at  length 
performed,  July  23rd  1824,  at  the  English  Opera-House,  and  produced 
as  great  an  effect  in  London  as  it  had  done  in  Berlin.  In  the  following 
October  it  was  given  at  Covent  Garden  theatre,  and  in  November  at 
Drury  Lane,  with  the  most  brilliant  success  at  botli  houses.  On  the 
8th  of  Decembe-  'Der  Freischiitz,'  under  the  title  of  'Robin  des 
Bois,'  was  brought  out  in  Paris,  at  the  Odeon,  and  though  it  did 
not  make  the  same  powerful  impression  on  a  French  as  on  an  English 
audieace,  it*  effect  was  sufficiently  flattering  to  the  composer,  who 
nevertheless  had  great  reason  to  complain  of  the  surreptitious  means 
by  which  his  music  had  been  procured,  and  of  the  imperfect  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  prepared. 

In  November  1823,  Weber  produced  at  Vienna  his  '  Euryanthe,' 
which  was  not  at  first  received  with  the  enthusiasm  his  '  Freischiitz' 
had  excited.  It  is  perhaps  too  serious,  and  c  rtainly  not  written  in  a 
popular  manner ;  but  the  more  it  became  kuown,  the  m/>re  it  was 
admired,  and  the  overture  is  one  of  the  compostr's  happiest  flights  of 
genius. 


In  1825  Weber  received  a  visit  at  Dresden  from  Mr.  C.  Kemble, 
the  lessee  of  Covent  Garden  theatre,  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  him 
to  compose  an  opera  for  the  English  stage,  and  to  superintend  its 
production  in  Loudon  ;  an  engagement  which  he  willingly  uudcrtook. 
The  terms  were  five  hundred  pounds.  Mr.  Planche"  provided  the 
drama,  which  was  entitled  'Oberon,  or  the  Elf-Kiug's  Oath,'  and 
fouuded  on  Wieland's  celebrated  poem.  In  1826,  on  the  12th  of  April, 
it  was  brought  out,  and  though  at  first  some  of  its  beauties  were  not 
discovered  by  those  who  were  unaccustomed  to  music  of  so  original 
and  high  an  order,  yet  they  were  fully  felt  by  competent  judges.  The 
author  was  greeted  in  the  most  cordial  manner  by  the  audience,  and 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  his  public  reception  and  the  success  of  his 
work,  which  had  twenty-seven  representations,  twenty-four  of  which 
\vi  re  conducted  by  the  composer.  But  it  was  now  apparent  that  he 
was  suffering  under  pulmonary  disease.  His  journey  to  London  in  an 
unfa  'onrablo  season,  and  his  arrival  in  February,  in  the  worst  weather 
pussinlc,  aggravated  his  malady  :  nevertheless  he  bore  up  manfully 
against  his  sufferings.  On  the  26th  of  May  he  had  a  benefit  concert 
at.  the  Argyll  Rooms,  which  was  but  badly  attended.  He  was  very  ill 
at  its  commencement,  and  though  he  managed  to  conduct  the  concert 
to  the  end,  at  its  conclusion  he  was  so  exhausted  a*  to  create  con- 
siderable alarm  in  the  by-stauders.  On  Monday,  the  5th  of  June,  early 
in  the  morning,  he  was  found  in  a  lifeless  state  in  his  bed.  His  funeral 
was  delayed  a  considerable  time  by  the  endeavour  to  obtain  permission 
t<>  deposit  his  rcmaius  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral;  but  this  could  not  be 
granted  in  a  Protestant  church,  as  his  friends  resolved  to  have  a 
Requiem  sung  at  his  obsequies,  he  having  always  professed  himself  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  At  length  the  interment  took  place, 
on  the  21st  of  June,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  Moorfields;  and 
the  followers,  consisting  chiefly  of  distinguished  professors  and  ama- 
teurs, were  so  numerous  as  to  fill  sixteen  mourning  coacheB. 

Weber  was  a  man  who  would  have  stood  prominent  in  any  station 
of  life  demanding  the  exertion  of  quick  powerful  iutellect.  His  mind, 
naturally  strong  and  active,  was  enlarged  by  education,  and  highly 
cultivated  by  extensive  reading  and  the  society  of  literary  and  scieutifi* 
friends.  His  manners  were  calm  and  polite,  and  his  conversation 
was  remarkable  not  only  for  good  sense,  but  for  a  degree  of  pleasant 
sententiousness  which  closely  bordered  on  wit.  His  morals  were 
irreproachable,  aod  he  well  supported,  on  every  occasion,  the  character 
of  an  honourable  gentleman.  He  left  a  widow  and  two  sons  to  deplore 
the  untimely  loss  of  an  excellent  husband  and  father. 

*  WEBER,  WILHELM  EDUARD,  was  the  son  of  Michael  Weber, 
a  distinguished  Protestant  theologian,  and  was  born  at  Wittenberg  oa 
December  24,  1804.  He  studied  first  at  the  Lower  School  at  Halle, 
and  then  entered  the  university  there,  of  which  subsequently  he 
became  professor  extraordinary  of  natural  philosophy.  In  1826,  in 
conjunction  with  his  elder  brother,  Ernst  Heinrich,  who  was  professor 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  be  published 
'Die  Wellenlehre  auf  Experimeute  gegriindet,  oder  die  Wellen  tropf- 
barer  Fliissigkeiten  mit  Anwendung  auf  die  Schall- und  Lichtwellen* 
(The  Wave  Theory  grounded  on  Experiments,  or  the  liquid  fluidity  of 
Waves,  with  its  application  to  Waves  of  Sound  and  Light).  In  1S27 
he  published  '  Leges  oscillationis  oriuudae,  si  duo  corpora  diversa 
celeritate  oscillantia  ita  conjuDguntur,  ut  oscillare  non  possint  nisi 
simul  et  synchronice.'  In  1631  he  was  appointed  professor  of  physics 
in  the  University  of  Gottiugen,  from  which  office  he  was  displaced 
by  Ernest,  king  of  Hanover,  on  December  14,  1837,  on  account  of 
his  liberal  political  opinions.  In  1836  he  had  wiitten  in  conjunction 
with  his  younger  brother  Edward,  now  professor  of  medicine  at 
Leipzig,  '  Mechanik  der  menschlichen  Sehwerkzeuge '  (Mechanism  of 
the  Human  Opt  cal  Orjrans).  He  then  travelled  about  Germaoy,  and 
vLited  England,  till  1843,  when  he  was  recalled  to  his  post.  He  had 
contributed  many  essays  on  acoustics  and  physics  to  various  German 
scientific  journals.  The  most  important  of  these  was  one  written  in 
conjunction  with  Gauss  '  On  the  Magnetism  of  the  Earth,'  which 
opened  many  original  views  on  this  subject,  gave  a  new  direction 
to  the  inve*tigations,  and  was  recognised  by  scientific  men  as  a  work 
of  great  merit.  This  was  followed,  in  1840,  by  the  '  Kesultate  aim 
den  Beobachtungen  des  magnetischen  Vereins  '  (Results  from  the 
Observations  of  the  Magnetic  Society),  and  '  Der  Atlas  des  Erdmag- 
neti-mus'  (Atlas  of  the  Magnetism  of  the  Earth).  One  of  his  late-t 
works  is  the  '  Elektrodynamischen  Massbestimmungen'  (Electro- 
dynamic  proportional  Measures). 

WEBSTER,  DANIEL,  was  born  January  18,  1782,  in  the  township 
of  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire,  United  States  of  America.  His  father, 
Ebenezer  Webster,  was  descended  from  Thomas  Webster,  a  Scotchman, 
who  settled  at  Hampton,  on  the  coast  of  New  Hampshire,  in  1636. 
Ebenezer  Webster  served  as  a  common  soldier  against  the  French  and 
Indians,  but  rose  to  the  rank  of  captaiu  before  the  war  terminated. 
He  received  in  1763  the  grant  of  an  allotment  of  land  in  the  township 
of  Salisbury  on  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Merrimac,  and  there  in 
1764  built  his  log-cabin,  when  there  was  no  other  white  man's  habita- 
tion between  it  and  the  settlements  at  Montreal.  He  afterwards  built  a 
frame-house  not  far  from  his  log  cabin,  on  the  Elms  Farm,  and  th' re 
Daniel  Webster  was  born,  and  spent  his  childhood  and  much  of  his 
boyhood.  His  opportunities  fur  early  education  were  very  scanty, 
working  on  the  farm  iu  summer,  and  trudging  two  or  three  miles 
through  the  snow  to  school  in  wiuter.    In  1796  he  was  sent  to  au 
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academy  at  Exeter,  where  he  commenced  his  classical  and  literary 
studies.  Alter  remaining  there  a  few  months,  which  were  well  (pent, 
he  was  placed  by  bin  father  under  the  Hev.  Samuel  Wood,  minister  of 
the  neighbouring  town  <>f  Iioseawen,  with  whom  ho  remained  from 
February  till  August  1797,  when  be  entered  Dartmouth  College.  He 
remained  tliere  four  years,  completing  bin  oollege  course  in  August 
1801.  Ho  then  returned  to  Salisbury,  and  immediately  commenced 
hi«  law-studies  in  the  office  of  a  neighbouring  attorney  j  but  not  long 
afterwards,  in  order  to  assist  his  elder  brother,  Ezekiel  Webster,  to 
obtain  a  college  education,  bo  took  charge  of  a  school  at  Frveburg,  in 
the  State  of  Maine;  and  while  this  duty  occupied  him  by  day,  ho  spent 
bis  evenings  in  copying  deeds  for  the  registrar  of  the  county.  In 
September  1802  be  returned  to  the  attorney's  office  at  Salisbury,  and 
there  remained  eighteen  months. 

In  July  1804,  Daniel  Webster  removed  to  Boston,  and  entered  the 
office  of  Mr.  Ooro,  an  eminent  lawyer,  afterwards  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, with  whom  he  remained  eight  months,  studying  chiefly  the 
common  law,  and  particularly  special  pleading.  When  about  to  com- 
mence practice  he  was  offered  the  situation,  which  had  become  vacant, 
of  clerk  in  the  Court  of  Common  Picas  for  the  county  of  Hillsborough, 
New  Hampshire,  a  situation  to  which  a  largo  salary  was  attached. 
By  the  advice  of  Mr.  Core,  and  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  his  fattier, 
who  was  a  judge  in  the  court,  he  rejected  the  offer.  "  Once  a  clerk," 
said  Mr.  Gore,  "and  always  a  clerk,  with  no  prospect  of  obtaining  a  | 
higher  position."  Immediately  afterwards,  in  the  spring  of  1805,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
for  Suffolk  county,  when,  in  order  to  be  near  his  father,  whose  health 
was  then  infirm,  be  opened  an  office  at  Boscawen,  not  far  from  the 
paternal  residence.  His  father  died  in  1806.  In  May  1807,  he  was 
admitted  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  in  Septetnlvr  the  same  year,  relinquishing  his  office  to 
his  brother  Ezekiel,  he  removed  to  Portsmouth,  which  was  the  largest 
town  of  New  Hampshire  as  well  as  the  seat  of  foreign  commerce. 
Ezekiel  Webster  continued  in  the  successful  practice  of  the  law  till 
1829,  when,  while  pleadit  g  a  cause  in  the  court  at  Concord,  be 
suddenly  fell  down,  and  expired  instantaneously. 

Daniel  Webster  remained  at  Portsmouth  nine  years.  His  practice, 
mostly  in  the  circuit  couits,  was  very  large,  but  by  no  means  lucra- 
tive. In  IsOS  he  married  his  first  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and 
two  daughters,  of  whom  only  one  son,  Fletcher  Webster,  survived 
him.  He  is  a  naval  officer  of  the  port  of  Boston.  In  May  1818 
Daniel  Webster  took  bis  seat  in  congress  as  a  representative  of  ttie 
Federal  party  of  New  Hampshire.  Placed  by  Mr.  Clay,  the  speaker, 
ou  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs,  he  made  his  first  speech  in  the 
bouse  of  representatives,  June  10,  1813,  in  moving  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions on  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  In  a  great  fire  which  occurred 
at  Portsmouth  in  December  1813,  his  bouse,  furniture,  library,  and 
manuscript  collections,  were  all  destroyed.  In  August  1814  he  was 
as;aiu  returned  as  a  representative  to  congress.  From  March  to 
December  1815  he  was  busily  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law  at 
Plymouth,  whence,  in  August  1816,  after  the  adjournment  of  congress, 
he  removed  to  Boston,  where  the  causes  for  trial  were  of  higher 
importance  and  the  piactice  was  more  lucrative. 

Mr.  Webster  retired  from  congress  in  1817.  He  had  purchased  an 
estate  of  about  2000-  acres  at  Marshfield,  about  thirty  miles  from 
Boston,  and  hi3  time  during  the  next  six  years  was  partly  occupied 
with  law-business  at  Boston  and  partly  with  the  cultivation  of  his 
estate.  His  favourite  amusements  were  angling  in  the  streams  and 
fishing  in  his  yacht.  At  the  end  of  1822  he  was  again  elected  for 
Boston,  as  he  was  also  in  1824  and  1826.  In  1827  his  first  wife  died. 
In  January  1828  he  took  his  seat  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States, 
having  been  elected  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  a 
candidate  for  the  dignity  of  President  in  1836,  but  received  only  the 
twelve  votes  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  spring  of  1839  he  visited 
Europe  for  the  first  aud  only  time  in  his  life,  and  made  a  hasty  tour 
through  England,  Scotland,  and  France.  When  General  Harrison 
became  President  in  1841  Mr.  Webster  was  appointed  secretary  of 
state.  In  1842  he  negotiated  with  Lord  Ashburton  the  Oregon 
boundary,  and  the  treaty  which  settled  that  question  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  was  ratified  August  20,  1642.  In  May 
1848  he  resigned  his  situation  as  minister,  and  retired  to  private  life, 
but  was  again  elected  senator  in  1845.  He  opposed  the  war  with 
Mexico  in  1840,  as  he  had  previously  opposed  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  In  1848  ha  was  again  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  Ou  the  death  of  General  Taylor  in  July  1S50.  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  state  by  Mr.  Fillmore,  aud  he  continued  to 
perform  the  duties  of  that  high  office  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
October  24,  1852,  at  his  country  residence,  Marshfield. 

Daniel  Webster,  as  a  statesman,  an  orator,  aud  a  lawyer,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  men  that  the  United  States  of  America  have  prodyjcedi  | 
As  a  statesman  his  principles  were  founded  on  comprehensive  views 
and  a  wide  range  of  information,  legal,  constitutional,  and  historical,  I 
but  during  his  later  years  he  was  suspected  of  shaping  his  course  too 
generally  with  a  view  to  the  presidency.  He  was  a  decided  Federalist. 
He  expressed  his  belief  that  if  ever  the  union  of  the  States  should  be 
dissolved,  the  internal  peace,  the  vigorous  growth,  the  prosperity  of 
the  States,  and  the  welfare  of  their  inhabitants,  would  be  blighted  for 
ever;  but  that  while  the  Union  endures,  all  else  of  trial  and  calamity 
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which  may  befal  the  nation  may  bo  remedied  or  borne.  Ho  wan  un- 
doubtedly tho  greatest  Arucri'-an  or  it  or  of  his  day.  His  power  of  fixing 
the  attention  and  producing  an  overwhelming  effect  on  a  deliberative 
assembly  was  unequalled.  His  style  was  generally  argumentative  and 
solid,  never  deficient  of  imagery  where  mutable,  but  never  flowery. 
Both  as  a  parliamentary  orator  and  a  pleader  his  speeches  were  dis- 
tinguished by  extraordinary  ch-arin  nH,  compactness,  and  condensation 
of  statement,  sound  logic,  and,  when  he  was  excited,  by  intense  ear- 
nestness or  venemeneo.  '  The  Works  of  Daniel  Webster,'  6  vols.  8vo, 
Boston,  1851,  consist  of  his  speeches  in  congress,  at  the  bar,  and  at 
public  meetings,  his  diplomatic  papers,  a  few  letters,  aud  a  Biographical 
Memoir  by  Edward  Everett. 

WRBS'FKR,  JOHN,  like  many  of  his  great  dramatic  contempora- 
ries, has  left  few  authentic  records  of  his  car  er,  beyond  his  works. 
We  know  not  where  he  was  born  nor  whero  he  was  educat  d.  The 
earliest  notice  wo  find  of  him  is  in  the  papers  of  ilenslowe,  where  ho 
is  mentioned  as  writing  plays  in  conjunction  with  Dekker,  Drayton, 
Middleton,  Monday,  Chettle,  Heywood,  and  Weutworth  Smith.  The 
first  work  of  his  own  which  he  published  was  '  The  White  Devil.' 
This  was  printed  in  1612.  In  1623  was  published  his  other  great 
play  'The  Duchess  of  Malfi.'  'Appiusand  Virginia*  was  printed  in 
1654.  These  are  the  works  upon  which  the  fame  of  Webster  is  prin- 
cipally built :  and  certainly  they  exhibit  him  as  one  of  the  foremost 
of  that  great  band  of  writers  who  ro.-e  up  as  the  later  contemporaries 
and  the  successors  of  Shakspere.  His  pathos  is  occasionally  too 
laboured,  and  his  command  over  pity  aud  terror  is  carried  far  beyond 
the  region  of  pleasurable  emotion.  But  he  is  essentially  a  great  dra- 
matist, accomplishing  his  purpose  with  a  terrible  earne-tne-s  which 
few  have  equalled.  Ho  thus  speaks  of  himself  in  the  address  to  the 
reader  prefixed  to  tiie  '  White  Devil : ' — "To  those  who  report  I  was 
a  long  time  in  finishing  this  tragedy,  I  confess  I  do  not  write  with  a 
goose-quill  winged  with  two  feathers;  and  if  they  will  needs  make  it 
my  fault,  I  must  answer  them  with  that  of  Euripides  to  Alcestides,  a 
tragic  writer  :  Alccstides  objecting  that  Euripides  had  only,  in  three 
days,  composed  three  verses,  whereas  himself  had  written  three 
hundred;  'Thou  tellest  truth  (quoui  he),  but  here's  the  diff-rence; 
thine  shall  only  be  read  for  three  days,  whereas  mine  shall  continue 
three  ages.'  "  The  works  of  Webster  were  first  collected  and  edited 
by  Mr.  Dyce,  in  1830. 

_  WEBSTER,  NOAH,  LL.D.,  was  born  at  West  Hartford,  in  Connec- 
ticut, U.  S.,  on  the  16th  of  October  1758,  and  was  descended  from 
John  Webster,  who.  having  being  one  of  the  original  emigrants  from 
Massachusetts  by  whom  the  colony  of  Connecticut  was  founded,  was 
afterwards  governor  of  the  state  in  the  year  1656.  Noah  Webster 
entered  Vale  College  in  1774;  in  1777  he  was  withdrawn  for  a  time 
from  his  studies  by  joining  the  military  service  under  the  command  of 
his  father,  who  was  captain  in  the  Alarm  List,  during  Burgoyne's  ex- 
pedition from  Canada  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  interruption  he  took 
his  degree  with  great  distinction  the  following  year.  He  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1781;  but,  iustead  of  following  the  profession  of  the  law, 
he  engaged  in  that  of  a  teacher  of  youth,  opening  at  Goshen,  New 
York,  a  school,  which  he  named  'The  Farmers'  Hall  Academy.'  His 
'First  part  of  a  grammatical  institute  of  the  English  Grammar,'  pub- 
lished at  Hartford  in  1783,  was  the  first  of  a  number  of  elementary 
works  produced  by  him,  all  of  which  were  well  received  and  were 
generally  admitted  to  be  much  superior  to  any  that  his  native  country 
had  previously  possessed.  He  also  however  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
discussion  of  the  political  questions  of  the  time,  both  by  his  '  Sketches 
of  American  Policy,'  published  in  1784,  and  his  other  writings  in  sup- 
port of  the  principles  of  federalism,  and  by  the  establishment  in  1793 
of  a  daily  newspaper  in  New  Vork.  In  1798  he  removed  to  Mew- 
haven,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  great  work,  and 
that  which  has  chiefly  made  bis  name  known  in  this  country,  his  'New 
and  complete  Dictionary  of  the  English  language,'  was  begun  in  1S07, 
and  the  first  edition  was  published  in  1828.  This  work,  which  has 
been  since  several  times  repriuted,  is  a  performance  of  great  labour 
and  care,  aud  was  perhaps  more  precise  in  its  explanations  than  any 
previous  English  dictionaries.  Its  etymological  portion  however  is 
more  ingenious  and  showy  than  really  learned  or  profound.  Dr. 
Webster,  whose  degree  of  LL.D.,  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
Faculty  of  Yale  College  in  1824,  died  at  Newhaven,  May  28,  1S43. 

*  WEBSTER,  THOMAS,  R.A.,  was  bom  in  Pimlico,  London, 
March  20,  1800.  His  father,  who  was  in  the  household  of  George  III , 
took  him  while  yet  a  child  to  Windsor,  and  had  him  educated  iu  St. 
George's  Chapel,  with  a  view  to  his  becoming  a  chorister.  This  int-n- 
tion  was  however  ultimately  abandoned,  and  the  youth  was  permitted 
to  follow  his  own  bent.  In  1820  he  euteied  the  Koyal  Academy  as  a 
student,  and  in  1825,  he  carried  off  the  first  prize  for  painting.  His 
first  picture,  exhibited  at  the  Suffolk  Street  Gallery  in  1S25,  'Rebels 
sjiootiug  a  Prisoner,'  was  decide  ly  successful.  In  1S2S  his  'Gun- 
powder Plot'  obtained  a  good  place  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal 
Academy;  and  pictures  in  which  children  were  the  actors  continued  to 
appear  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  Academy,  the  British  Institution,  and 
tuo  Society  of  British  Artists. 

In  1841  Mr.  Webster  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  the  same  year  appeared  his  '  Frown,*  and  '  Smile,'  which  have 
been  rendered  so  familiar  by  the  Art  Lnion  Engravings,  and  his 
admirable  '  Boy  and  many  Friends.'    Eis  position  was  now  secured. 
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He  had  chosen  for  himself  an  original  and  cheerful  bye-path  in  art, 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  Wilkie — at  this  time  well  worn  by  a  crowd 
of  followers — and  one  that  led  as  surely  and  not  leas  quickly  to  English 
homes.  Webster's  chief  object  was  to  observe  and  delineate  th;it 
most  mirthful,  wilful,  and  changeful  of  animals  the  English  School- 
boy, and  he  has  with  hearty  good  will  and  unflagging  spirit  pursued  it 
to  the  present  time — his  other  pictures  being  evidently  only  subsidiary 
to  his  main  purpo-e,  a  mere  variation  of  the  theme,  or  a  little  tem- 
porary change  of  study.  Since  his  election  iuto  the  Academy  (he 
became  K.A.  in  184-6)  his  principal  pictures  have  all  been  exhibited 
there.  The  following  is  a  list  of  them  : — '  The  Grandmother,'  '  The 
Impenitent,'  and  'Going  to  School,'  in  1842:  '  Sickness  and  Health,' 
a  work  of  great  beauty,  in  1843  ;  '  Portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wehster,' 

•  The  Violet  Seller,'  and  'The  Pedl  .r,'  in  1844  ;  'The  Dame's  School,' 
in  1845;  'Please  remember  the  Grotto,'  and  '  Goodnight,' in  1846  ; 
'  A  Village  Choir,'  and  '  Instruction,'  in  1847  ;  '  The  internal  economy 
of  Dotheboys'  Hall,'  and  'A  Rubber,'  one  of  his  best  works,  in  1848; 

•  A  See-saw,'  and  'A  Slide,'  his  masterpiece,  in  1849;  'A  study  from 
Nature,'  '  A  Cherry-seller.'  '  A  Peasant's  Home,'  and  '  A  Farm  House 
Kitchen,'  in  1850;  'A  Chimney  Corner,'  and  ' Attraction,' in  1851  ; 
'A  School  Play-ground,'  'A.  B.  C  and  'A  Letter  from  the  Colonies,' 
in  1852;  'A  Dame's  School,'  in  1853;  'A  Villager's  Offering,'  'A 
Breakfast  Party,'  and  '  Peasant  Children,'  in  1854  ;  'Spriuu,'  and  'A 
Race,'  in  1855;  '  Hide  and  Seek,'  in  1856;  'The  Temp'er,'  &c,  1867. 

Few  English  painters  are  so  generally  popular  as  Webster.  His 
pictures  are  invariably  a  centre  of  attraction  in  the  exhibition  room, 
and  in  the  picture  gallery.  The  subjects  are  always  such  as  appeal 
to  the  common  feelings.  Every  one  likes  to  watch  school-boys  in  real 
life,  and  he  selects  the  incidents  which  are  looked  at  with  mo  t 
pleasure.  He  is  a  thoroughly  genial  observer.  Every  thing  he  does  is 
marked  by  good  feeling,  kinduess,  and  heartiness.  There  is  a  sense 
of  enjoyment  about  his  pictures  which  is  irresistible.  His  humour  is 
genuine,  and  unstrained,  dashed  sometimes  with  a  touch  of  pathos, — 
sensibility  to  which  is  a  never-failing  accompaniment  of  true  humour 
— and  heightened  occasionally  by  a  bit  of  broad  farce.  In  his  repre- 
sentations of  adult  life  he  is  scarcely  less  happy  than  among  children, 
indeed  in  the  briefest  list  of  his  masterworks  it  would  be  neces-ary  to 
include  the  '  Village  Choir,'  a  picture  that  Hogarth  would  have 
rejoiced  in,  and  'A  Rubber  at  Whist,'  one  which  Wilkie  mi^ht  have 
pnvied.  Still  it  is  as  a  painter  of  riotous  school-boys,  that  he  is  most 
memorable,  aud  his  famous  '  Slide  '  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by 
any  visitor  to  the  Academy  Exhibition  of  1849,  or  to  find  in  its  way  a 
rival  among  English  pictures.  Of  Mr.  We1  ster's  technical  merits  we 
have  little  need  to  say  anything.  Unless  they  had  been  of  a  high 
order,  the  keenest  humour  and  the  happiest  fancies,  must  have  failed 
to  raise  him  to  his  present  position.  He  draws  admirably  ;  tells  his 
stories  in  the  clearest  manner;  always  disposes  his  figures  so  as  to 
produce  a  pleasing  arrangement  of  lines,  aud  luht  and  shadow;  and 
colours  brightly  and  harmoniously  :  but  he  persists  in  painting  thinly  i 
and  with  an  ill-filled  pencil,  and  so  instead  of  presenting  a  rich,  \ 
forcible,  and  riant  appearance  consonant  with  their  true  character, 
his  pictures  at  the  first  glance  often  have  a  cold  and  poor  appearance. 
The  Vernon  collection  contains  two  pictures  by  Mr.  Webster,  '  The 
Truant,'  aud  'A  Dame's  School ; '  and  in  the  Sheepshanks'  gallery  the 
ration  possesses  six  of  his  works,  includiug  the  admirable  'Village 
Choir'  and  'Sickness  and  Health.' 

WEDEL,  GEOKG  WOLFGANG,  was  born  on  the  12th  of  Novem-  I 
ber  1645,  at  Gol-en  in  Lusatia,  where  his  father  was  a  Protestant 
minister.  His  early  studies  were  pursued  at  the  college  of  his  native 
place,  from  whence  he  was  sent  to  Jena,  where,  after  having  taken  his 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  he  graduated  in  medicine.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished whilst  a  student  for  his  knowledge  of  languages  and  mathe- 
matics, as  well  as  for  his  poetical  powers.  After  taking  his  degree  in 
medicine  at  Jena,  be  visited  other  universities  for  the  sake  of  improve- 
ment, and  then  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Gotha. 
Here  he  remained  till  1673,  when  he  was  invited  to  fill  the  chair  of 
medicine  at  Jena.  He  occupied  this  chair  for  upwards  of  fifty  years, 
i.nd  died  on  the  6th  of  September  1721.  f  ew  men  have  left  behind 
them  more  works  than  Wedel,  and  among  a  nation  of  laborious 
writers  he  was  one  of  the  most  laborious.  He  published  several 
distinct  works  in  various  departments  of  medical  science,  and  upwards 
of  three  hundred  academical  dissertations.  All  his  works  dispDy 
great  research  as  well  as  learning.  He  was  not  only  a  good  classical 
scholar,  having  had  it  in  contemplation  at  one  time  to  publish  an  edition 
of  the  Greek  Bible,  but  he  was  well  versed  in  Oriental  literature, 
especially  the  Arabic.  In  his  medical  opinions  he  was  a  disciple  of 
Van  Helmont  and  Sylvius,  and  he  adopted  without  enquiry  the  absurd 
opinions  of  these  writers  on  the  action  of  medicines.  Amid  the 
immense  mass  of  his  writings  there  is  much  curious  and  interesting 
matter,  but  his  mind  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  o] anions  of  others 
to  have  any  of  his  own,  so  that  his  influence  has  been  much  less 
than  many  whose  writings  do  not  amo  mt  to  a  tithe  of  those  which 
he  produced.  He  had  a  large  private  practice,  and  was  remarkable  for 
Lis  kindness  to  the  poor  and  his  punctuality  in  all  public  matters,  so 
liiuch  so  that  all  his  biogrMphers  express  surprise  at  the  great  amount 
of  his  labours.  He  was  held  in  much  esteem  by  the  men  of  his  day. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Leopoldme  Academy,  under  the  name  of 
Hercule3,'  and  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin  and  many  | 


other  learned  societies.  He  was  first  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe 
Weimar,  and  also  to  the  Elector  of  Mayence  ;  and  in  1694  he  was 
created  a  count-palatine,  and  made  an  imperi  il  counsellor.  He  was 
married  for  the  third  time  in  his  sixty-third  year,  and  had  several 
children  by  this  marriage.  He  died  suddenly  from  dia>  ase  of  the 
heart,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Although  a  voluminous 
writer,  he  was  not  in  advauce  of  his  ago  in  scientific  acquirements. 
It  is  not  therefore  a  matter  of  surprise  that  he  was  a  believer  in 
a-trology,  an  art  which  he  pursued  with  much  zeal. 

The  following  are  some  of  Wedel's  numerous  works: — '  Opiologia,' 
Jena,  4to,  1674;  '  Exercitationes  Pathologica),'  Jena,  4to,  1665;  '  De 
Medicamentorum  Facultatibus  cognoscendis  et  applicandis  Libri  Duo,' 
Jena,  4to,  1678.  This  work  has  been  translated  into  English.  '  De 
Medicamentorum  Compo-itione  extempoiauea  ad  usuin  hodiernuni 
accommodata,'  Jena,  4to,  1678. 

Wedel  had  several  sons,  who  were  distinguished  men  in  the  medical 
profession.  Ernest  Wedel  waB  born  in  1671,  and  died  in  1709.  He 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  fatner.  He  published  a  work  on  the 
diseases  of  orators,  'De  Morbis  Coucionatorum,'  which  went  through 
two  editions.  Johann  Adolih  Wedel  was  the  successor  of  his 
father,  and  was  born  in  1695.  He  has  also  written  a  large  number  of 
works,  the  chief  of  them  academical  dissertations. 

WEDGWOOD,  JOSIAH,  was  born  on  the  12th  of  July  1730,  at 
Burslem,  in  Staffordshire,  where  his  father,  Thomas  Wedgwood,  and 
tome  other  members  of  his  family,  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  pottery  ;  a  branch  of  industry  then  in  so  very  imperfect  a  state 
that,  independent  of  the  supply  of  porcelain  from  China  for  the  use  of 
the  higher  classes,  England  imported  large  quantities  of  porcelain  and 
various  kinds  of  earthenware  from  France,  Holland,  and  Germany, 
for  domestic  use.  His  education  was  very  limited  ;  aud  the  low  social 
position  of  the  class  from  which  he  sprung  is  implied,  rather  than 
distinctly  expressed,  by  the  local  historian,  Simeon  Shaw,  who  remarks 
that  "scarcely  any  person  in  Burslem  learned  more  than  mere  reading 
and  writing  until  about  1750,  when  some  individuals  endowed  the 
free-school  for  instructing  youth  to  read  the  Bible,  write  a  fair  hand, 
aud  know  the  primary  rules  of  arithmetic."  The  little  opportunity 
that  Wedgwood  had  for  self-improvement  is  further  iudicated  by  the 
circumstance  stated  by  Shaw,  that  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  Josiah 
worked  in  his  elder  brother's  pottery  as  a  thrower,  his  father  being 
already  dead.  The  small  pox,  which  left  an  incurable  lameness  in  his 
riiiht  leg,  so  as  afterwards  to  require  amputation,  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  the  potter's  wheel.  After  a  time  he  left  Buislem,  and 
entered  into  partnership  with  a  person  named  Harrison,  at  Stoke  ;  and 
during  this  partnership,  which  was  soon  dissolved,  his  talent  for  the 
production  of  ornamental  pottery  is  said  to  have  first  developed  itself. 
He  then  became  connected  with  a  person  named  Wheildou,  with  whom 
he  manufactured  knife-handles  in  imitation  of  agate  and  tortoiseshell, 
melou  table-plates,  green  pickle  leaves,  and  .-imilar  articles.  Wheildon 
however  was  deriviug  considerable  profit  from  other  departments  of 
the  pottery  business,  and  was  unwilling  to  embark  in  the  new  branches 
for  which  Wedgwood  had  so  great  a  predilection.  Wedgwood  therefore 
returned  to  Burslem  in  1759,  and  set  up  for  himself,  in  a  small  thatched 
manufactory,  where  he  continued  to  make  such  ornamental  articles  as 
are  mentioned  above.  His  business  being  prosperous,  he  soon  took  a 
second  manufactory,  where  he  made  white  stone-ware,  and  a  third,  at 
which  was  produced  the  improved  cream-coloured  ware  by  which  he 
gained  so  much  celebrity.  Of  the  new  cream-coloured  ware,  Wedgwood 
presented  some  articles  to  Queen  Charlotte,  who  thereupon  ordered  a 
complete  table  service,  and  was  so  pleased  with  its  execution  as  to  appoint 
him  her  potter.  Wedgwood  opened  a  warehouse  in  the  metropolis,  at 
which  the  productions  of  his  ingenuity  might  be  freely  inspected,  and  in 
his  partner,  Mr.  Bentley,  who  managed  the  London  business,  he  found 
a  valuable  coadjutor,  whose  extensive  knowledge  in  many  departments 
of  literature  and  science,  and  acquaintance  with  many  eminent  patrons 
of  art,  greatly  assisted  him  in  the  uigher  branches  of  his  mauutacture, 
aud  especially  in  obtaining  the  loan  of  specimens  of  sculpture,  vases, 
cameos,  iutaglios,  medallious,  and  seals,  suitable  for  imitation  by  some 
of  the  processes  he  had  introduced.  Some  persons  iutrusted  to  him 
valuable  sets  of  oriental  porcelain  for  the  like  purpose;  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton  lent  specimens  of  ancient  art  from  Herculaneum,  of  which 
Wedgwood's  ingenious  workmen  produced  the  most  accurate  and 
beautiful  copies.  While  Wedgwood  was  prosecutiug  these  branches 
of  his  art,  the  Portland  or  Barberini  Vase  was  offered  for  sale,  and, 
considering  that  many  persons  to  whom  the  original  was  unattainable 
might  be  willing  to  pay  a  handsome  price  for  a  good  imitation  of  it 
he  endeavoured  to  purchase  it,  and  for  some  time  continued  to  offer 
an  advance  upon  each  bidding  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland,  until  at 
length,  his  motive  being  ascertained,  he  was  offered  the  loan  of  the 
Vase  on  condition  of  withdrawing  his  opposition,  and  consequently  the 
duchess  became  the  purchaser,  at  the  price  of  eighteen  hundred 
guineas.  Shaw  states  that  Wedgwood  sold  the  fifty  copies  which  he 
subsequently  executed  at  fifty  guineas  each,  but  that  his  expenditure, 
in  producing  them  is  said  to  have  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  sum 
thus  obtained.  According  to  Allan  Cunningham's  '  Lives  of  the  mwt 
eminent  British  Painters,  Sculptors,  aud  Architects'  (voL  hi.,  p.  286), 
Flaxman  was  one  of  the  artists  employed  by  Wed i wood  in  the  pre- 
paration of  models  for  the  beautiful  works  of  art  which  he  was  the 
first,  in  modern  times,  to  execute  in  pottery.    By  numerous  experi- 
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rtienfs  upon  various  kinds  of  clay  and  colouring  substances,  ho  sue- 
c  cdod  in  producing  the  most  delicato  cameos,  medallions,  and  minia- 
ture pieces  of  sculpture,  in  a  sub-tance  bo  extremely  hard,  and  so  well 
adapted  to  resist  all  ordinary  causes  of  destruction  or  injury,  that  they 
appear  likely  to  exceed  eveu  the  bronzes  of  antiquity  in  durability. 
Another  important,  di  SCO very  mado  by  him  was  that  of  painting  on 
vas-s  and  similar  articles,  without  the  glossy  appearanco  of  ordinary 
painting  on  porcelain  or  eartheuware ;  an  art  which  was  practised  by 
the  ancient  Etruscans,  but  which  appears  to  have  been  lost  since  the 
time  of  Pliny.  The  indestructibility  of  some  of  his  wares  rendered 
them  extremely  valuable  for  the  formation  of  chemical  vessels,  par- 
ticularly those  exposed  to  the  action  of  acids.  The  fame  of  his  opera- 
tions was  such  that  his  works  at  Burslem,  and  subsequently  at  ICtruria, 
a  village  erected  by  him  uoar  Newcastleuud.rLyme,  and  to  which  ho 
entirely  removed  in  1771,  became  a  poiut  of  attraction  to  numerous 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

The  result  of  Wedgwood's  talent  and  energy  not  only  obtained  for 
him  extensive  patronage  and  an  ample  fortune,  but  were  also  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country.  Altnon 
observes  that  his  new  wares,  his  improved  forms  and  chaste  style  of 
decoration,  and  the  judgment  displayed  in  all  his  productions,  which 
were  chiefly  executed  by  artists  of  his  own  formiug,  turned  tho  current 
in  this  branch  of  commerce,  while  the  national  taste  was  improved, 
and  its  reputation  raised  in  foreign  couutiios.  In  evidence  before  a 
committee  of  the  Mouse  of  Commons,  in  17b5,  Wedgwood  stated  that 
from  15,000  to  20,000  persons  were  then  employed  in  the  district 
called  the  Potteries,  and  much  greater  numbers  in  digging  coals  for 
them,  and  in  various  and  distant  parts  of  England,  and  even  Ireland, 
in  raising  and  preparing  flints  and  clay  for  tlie  earthenware  manu- 
facture ;  50,000  or  60,000  tons  of  those  materials  being  annually  con- 
veyed to  Staffordshire  by  coasting  and  inland  navigation.  The  im- 
portance of  the  manufacture  which  he  had  so  materially  assisted  in 
raising  to  this  prosperous  state  is  further  illustrated  by  the  statem<  nt 
that  although  many  of  the  states  of  Europe  had  prohibited  the  admis- 
sion of  British  earthenware,  and  others  had  loaded  it  with  intolerable 
duties,  five-sixths  of  the  quantity  made  were  exported.  Wedgwood's 
success  also  led  to  the  establishment  of  improved  potteries  in  various 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  several  places  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

In  addition  to  the  attention  bestowed  by  Wedgwood  upon  the 
manufacture  with  which  he  has  inseparably  connected  his  name,  he 
deserves  remembrance  for  the  public  spirit  displayed  by  him  in  the 
encouragement  of  various  useful  schemes.  By  his  exertions  and  the 
engii  eiring  skill  of  Biiudley  a  navigable  communication  between  the 
eastern  and  western  coast  of  the  island  was  completed,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Trmt  and  Mersey  Canal,  for  which  he  cut  the  first  clod  on 
the  17th  of  July  1700,  and  which  was  completed  in  1770.  By  means 
of  this  undertaking  water-communication  was  established  between  the 
pottery  district  of  Staffordshire  and  the  shores  of  Devonshiie,  Dorset- 
shire, and  Kent,  whence  some  of  tho  materials  of  the  manufacture 
are  derived  ;  while  the  greatest  facilities  were  afforded  for  the  ex- 
portation of  the  finished  articles.  Wedgwood  also  planned  and  carried 
into  execution  a  turnpike-road,  ten  miles  in  length,  through  the  Pot- 
teries. He  was  the  founder  and  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
association  called  '  The  General  Chamber  of  tho  Manufacturers  of  Great 
Britain,'  instituted  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Pitt's  propositions,  in  the 
year  1786,  for  adjusting  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ;  an  association  by  whose  prompt  and  energetic 
interference  most  serious  evils  were  averted  from  the  manufactm  iug 
interests  of  this  country,  and  whose  proceedings  upon  the  subsequent 
occasion  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  France,  published  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  Almon's  'Anecdotes,'  contain  some  curious  information  respect- 
ing British  commerce  and  manufacturing  industry. 

We  tgwood  was  a  fellow  of  both  the  Hoyal  Society  and  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  contributed  some  papers  to  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions.'  In  private  character  he  is  said  to  have  beeu  exemplary, 
and  to  have  made  the  most  liberal  use  of  the  ample  means  which  his 
successful  and  honourable  career  placed  at  his  disposal.  He  died  at 
Etruria,  where  he  had  erected  a  handsome  mansion,  as  well  as  manu- 
factories and  residences  for  his  workmen,  on  the  3rd  of  January  1795. 
(See  '  Life  of  Wedgwood,'  bv  Miss  Meteyard,  2  vols.  8vo  1865-66.) 

WEENINX,  JAN  BAPTIST,  called  'the  Old,'  a  distinguished 
Dutch  painter,  was  the  son  of  Jan  Weeninx,  an  architect  of  Amster- 
dam, where  he  was  born  in  1621,  but  he  lost  his  father  when  very 
young.  He  was  first  apprenticed  by  his.  mother  to  a  bookseller,  but 
he  ?o  perseveriugly  neglected  everything  except  drawing,  that  his 
mother  placed  him  first  with  a  painter  of  the  name  of  Jan  Micker,  and 
then  with  Abraham  Blooniaart  at  Utrecht,  with  whom  he  soon  made 
great  progress ;  he  studied  afterwards  two  years  with  N  icolas  Mojert, 
and  ncquired  his  style  of  execution  perfectly.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
Weeninx  married  the  daughter  of  the  landscape-painter  Giles  Hon- 
dekoeter,  the  grandfather  of  Melchior  Houdekoeter.  Four  years  after 
his  marriage  he  went  alone  to  Rome,  intending  to  remain  only  a 
short  time  there ;  but  his  own  inclination,  and  the  many  orders  he 
received  from  the  cardinal  Pamfili  and  others,  prolonged  his  stay 
there  to  four  years,  when  he  was  compelled  by  the  importunities  of 
his  wife  and  frieuds  to  return  to  Holland.  He  died  at  Utrecht  in  1660, 
»ged  only  thirty-nine.    Weeninx  excelled  in  almost  every  department 


of  painting, — in  history,  porlnP,  animal,  landscape,  and  murine  [mint- 
ing. He  painted  in  large  and  in  small,  and  was  r- tnarkably  rapid  in 
his  execution.  In  a  single  summer's  day  he  painted  three  half  length 
portraits  of  the  size  of  life,  with  acce-solies.  Some  of  his  mm  all 
pictures  aro  very  highly  finished,  but  his  large  works  have  more  merit 
Ho  was  one  of  the  best  painters  of  birds  of  the  Dutch  school.  Hon- 
brakon  mentions  as  an  historical  piece  of  great  merit  by  Weeninx,  the 
Prodigal  Son,  commonly  called  'T  I'issen  1  Jongetje :  it  ha*  been 
engraved  in  mezzotint  by  N.  Verkolje.  There  is  a  clever  etching  of 
Woeniox  in  Houbrakon's  work,  after  a  portrait  by  Bart,  vander  Heist. 

WEliNINX.  JAN,  called  'the  Young,'  was  the  son  and  pupil  of 
Jan  Baptist  Weeninx,  and  painted  in  the  same  style  and  the  same 
subjects  as  his  father,  whom  however  he  excelled  in  hunting  and 
sporting  piec  s,  and  also  surpassed  in  colouring.  He  was  born  at 
Amsterdam  in  164  I,  and  after  spending  some  years  in  the  service  of 
the  elector  John  William  of  the  1'falz,  he  returned  to  his  native  place, 
and  died  there  Sept  90,  1719.  He  finished  all  his  works  with  great 
care.  Many  of  his  works  are  in  Kngland.  The  National  Gallery 
possesses  a  good  example  of  his  pencil.  '  IVil  '  lame  and  Dog,'  No.  238. 

WEIDLKK,  JoHANN  FK1EDIUCH,  was  born  at  Gro<-Neubauncn 
in  Thuringia,  April  23,  1691,  and  di  d  at  Wittenberg,  Novemb-r  30, 
1755.  He  succeeded  Wolll'mthe  chair  of  mathematics  at  the  latter 
place  in  1721.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  works,  of  some  of  which 
the  bare,  mention  will  be  sufficient:  as,  '  Iustitutiones  Mathematicsc,' 
Wittenberg,  2  vols.  8ro,  1718,  reprinted  five  times  at  least;  '  De 
Characteribus  Numerorum  Vulgaribus,'  Wittenberg,  4to,  1727  (this  is 
by  J.  F.  and  George  Immanuel  Wei  iler);  '  Tractatus  de  Machinia 
Hydraulicis,'  Wittenberg,  4to,  1723  and  1733;  '  Institutione-  Geo- 
metrico  Subterranean,'  Wittenberg,  1751  (2nd  ed.);  '  Instiiutiouee 
Astronomicc,'  Wittenberg,  4  to,  1754. 

The  memory  of  Weidler  is  now  preserved  by  two  useful  works,  the 
'  Historia  Astronomic,'  Wittenberg,  4to,  1741,  and  the  '  Bibliographia 
Astronomica,'  Wittenberg,  4to,  1755,  of  which  the  latter  also  contains 
supplements  to  the  former.  Tho  history  of  astronomy  was,  at  the 
time  it  was  published,  the  most  regular,  most  learned,  and  most  accu- 
rate history  of  a  single  science  which  had  ever  been  published ;  it  is 
to  this  day  a  very  convenient  book  of  reference,  and  the  more  so  as  it 
rather  should  be  called  the  annals  of  astronomers  than  the  history  of 
astronomy.  The  second  work  was  taken  entire  by  Lalande  into  hU 
'  Bibliographic  Astrouomique,'  by  which  work  it  is  therefore  sup- 
planted, except  for  the  supplements. 

WElNBRENNEti,  PRIED  RICH,  one  of  the  most  eminent  German 
architects  of  his  time,  was  born  November  9th,  1766,  at  Carlsruhe, 
where  his  father  was  a  carpenter  and  builder.  Losing  his  father 
before  his  future  destination  was  fixed,  his  studies  were  rather  irregu- 
lar, he  being  directed  only  by  the  advice  of  his  brother,  wi,o  was  some 
years  older  than  himself.  Having  obtained  from  him  sufficient  insight 
into  matteisof  practical  routine,  W'einbrenner  commenced  his artistical 
'  Wanderjahre'  in  the  spring  of  17*8,  and  set  out  for  Zurich,  where  he 
remained  a  considerable  time,  in  consequence  of  being  engaged  to 
superintend  some  timber  constructions.  He  then  went  on,  as  soon  as 
his  engagements  would  permit,  to  Vienna,  and  after  examining  the 
architectural  monuments  of  that  capital,  he  proceeded  to  Dres  en  and 
Berlin,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  brothers  Genelli,  archi- 
tects of  considerable  repute,  who  urged  him  to  visit  Italy,  and  he 
accordingly  set  out  for  Home  in  June  1792.  in  company  with  Carstens 
[Caksiens,  Asmus  Jacob],  aud  another  youug  artist  named  Cabot. 

At  Home,  Weiubreuner  soon  became  conscious  that,  in  order  to 
prove  a  profitable  one,  the  study  he  had  imposed  upon  himself  required 
system  aud  perseverance,  aud  also  more  historical  and  antiquarian 
knowledge  than  he  then  possessed.  The  time  that  was  not  occupied 
in  examining  and  drawing  buildings  was  devoted  to  literary  res-arch 
and  books;  yet  not  entirely,  for  tue  state  of  his  finances  compelled 
him  to  earn  something  to  p  ovide  for  his  immediate  wants,  which  he 
did  by  giviug  instruction  in  architecture.  Many  s  rangers  of  distinc- 
tion then  at  Home  took  lessons  of  him,  and,  among  the  rest,  Prince 
Augustus  of  England  (the  late  Duke  of  Sussex).  Weiubrenuer  re- 
mained at  Home  till  1797,  with  the  exception  of  a  considerable  interval 
spent  by  hirn  at  Naples.  Ou  returning  to  Carlsruhe,  he  found  a  very 
promising  opening  for  his  talents.  Besides  being  almost  immediately 
appointed  '  Bau-inspector,'  he  had  early  oppoi  tunities  of  displaying 
his  professional  ability  in  the  erection  of  the  new  synagogue  aud  one 
or  t.\o  private  mansions.  Notwithstanding  this  favouraole  commence, 
ment.  he  gave  up  his  appointment  two  years  afterwards,  and  went  to 
settle  at  Strasbourg,  where  his  wife's  relations  (Margareti  a  Arnold, 
whom  he  had  shortly  before  married)  resided,  and  were  many  of  them 
aitists.  The  change  however  proved  au  imprudent  oue ;  Strasbourg 
became  menaced  by  hostilities,  and  he  found  himself  without  other 
occupation  or  resource  than  teaching  a  few  pupiis.  At  this  juncture 
he  was  iuvited  by  the  Hanoverian  government,  through  the  recom- 
mendation of  Prince  Augustus,  to  iuspect  and  improve  the  prisons  of 
that  country,  but  being  invite. i  to  resume  his  former  appoiutment  at 
Carlsruhe,  though  the  immediate  emoluments  were  ineousid.  ruble — 
not  above  a  quarter  of  what  tie  would  have  had  at  Hanover — he  resolved 
to  accept  it,  as  there  seemed  to  be  upon  the  whole  a  fairer  prospect  of 
his  signalising  himself  in  his  pro  ession.  >.  or  had  he  reason  afterwards 
to  repent  of  the  choice  ho  made,  for  from  that  period  he  was  constantly 
employed  on  various  improvements  and  embellishments  in  the  capital 
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of  Baden  and  other  parts  of  its  territory.  At  Carlsru'-e  alone  be 
erected  many  buildings,  among  othera  the  Roman  Catholic  cliurch, 
the  Lutheran  church,  theatre,  Ettlinger  gate,  Standeshaus,  museum, 
mint,  Huehberg  palace;  and  at  Baden  the  '  Conversations  bans '  or 
assembly-rooms,  baths,  and  '  Antiquitaten-halle,'  or  museum,  &c,  be- 
sides the  Leopold  summer  palace,  and  various  private  bouses  and 
smaller  buildings.  Of  churches,  mansions,  villas,  &c.  erected  or 
designed  by  him  in  other  places  within  the  territory  of  Baden,  the 
number  is  very  considerable  ;  and  there  are  several  by  him  in  other 
parts  of  Germany — Leipzig,  Strasbourg,  Gottingeu,  and  DuBseldorf. 
Being  so  numerous,  his  works  display  various  decrees  of  merit 
according  to  the  respective  opportunities  afforded  him  ;  but  taken 
collectively  they  manifest  a  great  improvement  in  style,  with  individu- 
ality of  character,  and  fresh  and  clever  combinations,  instead  of  the 
mere  routine  of  design.  He  applied  himself  to  his  art  with  higher 
views  of  it  than  were  then  entertained  among  his  countrymen,  and 
diffused  a  similar  feeling  for  it  through  the  next  generation  of  the 
profession,  having  reared  up  to  it  a  great  number  of  those  who  now 
rank  high  among  the  living  architects  of  Germany  Nor  was  his 
instruction  confined  to  them  exclusively,  for  he  published  a  variety  of 
treatises  on  diffeient  branches  of  architectural  study,  namely,  two  on 
the  orders  of  architecture,  '  Zeichnungslehre,'  1810;  '  Uptik,'  1811; 
'  Perspectivlehre,'  1817-24;  'Leber  Form  und  Schbnheit,'  1819; 
'  Leber  Architektonische  Verzierungen,'  1820,  &c,  besides  a  work  on 
theatres,  and  a  variety  of  papers  on  architectural  and  artistical  topics 
in  the  'Morgenblatt '  and  other  literary  journals.  Though  varied, 
his  application  to  his  professional  pursuits  and  studies  continued 
uninterrupted  almost  to  the  very  last ;  for  although  his  health  had 
begun  to  he  impaired  some  time  before,  he  was  taken  off  somewhat 
suddenly,  March  1st,  1826,  after  enjoying  the  society  of  some  friends 
on  the  preceding  evening. 

(Friedrich  Weinbrenner,  von  Aloys  Schreiber.) 
WEISS,  CHRISTIAN  SAMUEL,  was  born  at  Leipzig,  on  February 
26,  17S0.  After  recehing  a  careful  education  in  the  classical  schools 
and  the  University  of  Leipzig,  he  proceeded  to  the  School  of  Mines  at 
Freiberg,  where  he  became  one  of  Werner's  most  distinguished  scholars. 
He  then  travelled,  visiting  the  volcanic  districts  of  the  south  of  France, 
and  in  Paris  attended  the  lectures  of  Haiiy.  On  his  return,  he  passed 
his  examination,  and  in  1808  was  made  professor  of  physics  in  the 
University  of  Leipzig.  In  1811  he  removed  to  that  of  Berlin  as  pro- 
fessor of  mineralogy,  and  he  is  also  director  of  the  mineral  collec- 
tion in  that  city,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In 
1813  he  published  an*  essay,  '  fiber  die  natiirlichen  Abtheilungen  der 
Krystallisatious  systeme'  (on  the  Natural  Divisions  of  the  system  of 
Crystallisation),  a  system  which  met  with  general  approbation,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  present  state  of  the  science.  In  this,  though 
he  takes  the  form  as  the  basis  of  his  classification,  he  by  no  means 
rejects  the  results  of  chemical  investigation.  His  mineral  system  is 
also  a  natural  one,  attending  chiefly  to  the  determination  of  species. 
Besides  educating  a  number  of  excellent  mineralogists,  he  wrote  several 
essays  in  the  publication  of  the  Natural  Philosophy  Society  at  Berlin. 
[6'ce  Supplement.] 

WEISSE,  CHRISTIAN  FELIX,  was  born  on  the  8th  of  February 
(28th  of  January,  Old  Style),  1726,  at  Annaberg,  in  the  present  king- 
dom of  Saxony.  His  father,  Christian  Heinrich  Weisse,  head  master 
of  the  public  grammar-school  at  Annaberg,  and  from  1727  director  of 
the  gymnasium  at  Altenburg,  was  a  distinguished  scholar,  whose 
works,  '  De  Stylo  Romano,'  and  '  Latium  in  Compendio,'  were  much 
esteemed  in  their  time.  Young  Weisse  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age. 
After  having  finished  his  preparatory  studies  in  the  gymnasium  at 
Altenburg,  he  went  to  the  university  of  Leipzig  in  1745,  where  he 
studied  the  classical  languages  and  antiquities  under  Ernesti.  At 
Leipzig  he  became  acquainted  with  Lessing,  who  directed  his  attention 
to  the  modern  languages,  especially  to  English,  and  encouraged  him  to 
cultivate  his  poetical  talents.  Weisse  however  did  not  respond  to  the 
expectations  of  Lessing.  His  favourite  passion  was  the  drama,  which 
in  Germany  at  that  time  was  little  better  than  a  stiff  imitation  of  the 
French  school,  and  the  French  taste  was  so  prevalent  that  Weisse  was 
unable  to  contend  against  its  influence,  as  we  see  from  the  many 
tedious  tragedies  which  he  wrote  during  the  period  from  1751,  in 
which  year  he  published  his  first  dramatical  essay,  '  Die  Matrone  von 
Ephesus,'  till  1767.  In  this  year  he  published  '  Die  Befreiung  von 
Theben  '  (The  Delivery  of  Thebes),  which  was  his  first  drama  written 
in  blank  verse.  He  had  pi  eviously  used  the  Alexandrines,  in  which 
the  German  dramas  were  generally  written,  and  when  he  abandoned 
this  verse  at  the  suggestion  of  Lessing,  and  adopted  the  blank  verse  of 
the  English  drama,  or  even  prose,  he  fell  into  great  extravagances, 
and  showed  that  he  was  anything  but  a  tragic  writer.  Of  this  his 
'Romeo  und  Julie,'  in  which  he  fancied  he  could  improve  on  Shak- 
spere by  strictly  following  the  novel  of  Bandello,  is  a  sufficient  sample. 
In  his '  Richard  III.'  he  showed  that  he  was  thoroughly  unable  to 
conceive  any  great  passion  :  for  every  passion  he  had  one  mould,  such 
as  the  character  of  Nero,  of  Alexander,  of  Medea.  'Richard  III.' 
however  has  two  great  merits  :  it  was  the  last  tragedy  in  the  French 
taste  which  appeared  on  the  German  stage,  and  it  occasioned  Lessing 
to  write  his  excellent  observations  on  Aristotle's  theory  of  the  drama 
anil  on  Shakspere. 
The  severe  criticism  of  Lessing  and  the  consciousness  of  his  .own 


weakness  led  Weisse  to  abandon  tragedy,  and  to  write  comedies, 
vaudevilles,  and  operas,  in  which  he  had  much  more  success.  His 
best  comedy,  according  to  Lessing,  is  '  Amalia,'  in  five  acts.  Ilia 
vainlevilles  and  operas  were  set  to  music  by  Wolff,  Hiller,  and  other 
eminent  composers,  and  his  little  arias  became  national  songs.  He 
supplied  many  of  the  theatres,  and  the  splendour  of  the  court  of  the 
kings  of  Poland  and  electors  of  Saxony  at  Dresden  gave  him  opportu- 
nities for  the  exercise  of  his  talents.  The  remunerations  for  his  pro- 
ductions, and  the  high  appointments  which  he  received,  as  chief 
receiver  of  the  taxes  at  Leipzig,  an  office  which  he  held  till  his  death, 
put  him  not  only  above  want,  but  procured  for  him  all  the  means  of 
leading  a  comfortable  life.  In  1760  he  became  editor  of  the  '  Bib- 
liothek  der  Schdnen  Wissenschaftcn  und  freiea  Kiinste,'  a  periodical 
which  was  then  much  esteemed  in  Germany. 

The  appearance  of  Wieland,  Gjthe,  Schiller,  and  so  many  other 
eminent  men  during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  induced 
Weisse,  who  was  unable  to  become  their  rival,  to  change  his  subject. 
He  now  wrote  for  children.  Weisse  and  Basedow  became  the  founders 
of  a  new  system  of  education  in  Germany  ;  aud  while  Basedow's  views 
principally  concerned  the  intellectual  education  in  schools,  Weisse 
directed  his  literary  activity  towards  domestic  education.  His  '  A,  B, 
C,  und  Lesebuch  fur  kleine  Kinder,'  Leipzig,  8vo,  1772,  ran  through 
six  editions,  and  was  the  best  spelling-book  hitherto  published  m 
Germany.  He  also  published  'Kleine  Lieder  fur  Kinder,'  and  trans- 
lated several  little  English  works  for  children,  as  well  as  various 
articles  of  the  'Spectator'  on  the  same  subject.  He  also  published 
'  Wocheublatt  fur  Kinder,'  which,  in  1775,  he  changed  into  a  quarterly 
journal  called  "Der  Kiuder-Freund '  (The  Children's  Friend).  This 
celebrated  work  treats  on  the  domestic  education  of  children  in  a 
history  of  a  family,  from  their  birth  to  the  time  when  they  leave  the 
paternal  roof,  the  daughters  to  be  married  and  the  sons  to  follow  some 
occupation.  The  life  of  this  family,  the  earlier  amusements  of  the 
children,  their  education,  the  various  branches  of  their  instruction,  and 
their  amusements,  are  described  :  a  great  number  of  tales  are  intro- 
duced, which  they  are  supposed  to  tell  to  one  another;  and  several 
little  comedies,  which  the  members  of  the  family  perform  for  the 
entertainnjent  of  their  friends.  From  1775  to  1782  the  '  Kinder- 
Freuud '  went  through  five  editions,  among  which  two  are  in  twenty- 
four  volumes,  and  three  in  twelve.  The  '  Kinder- Freund '  was  con- 
tinued in  the  '  Briefwcchsel  der  Familie  des  Kinderfreundes,'  Leipzig, 
12  vols.  8vo,  1783-93,  which  gives  the  history  of  the  family  during  the 
first  years  after  the  children  had  left  their  houie.  Berquin's  cele- 
brated 'L'Amides  Enfans'  is  an  imitation  of  the  '  Kinder-Freund,' 
and  iu  many  parts  a  translation.  There  is  scarcely  a  European  lan- 
guage into  which  some  of  Weisse's  workB  for  children  have  not  been 
translated  either  entirely  or  in  extracts  or  abridgments.  Weisse's 
literary  activity  was  immense,  and  lasted  till  his  death,  although  by  a 
fall  from  a  ladder  in  his  library,  in  1792,  he  almost  lost  the  use  of  his 
hand,  and  was  obliged  to  dictate.  He  published  many  translations 
from  the  English,  especially  works  for  the  use  of  children  and  young 
persons  of  both  sexes,  such  as  the  works  or  part  of  the  works  of 
Richardson,  Law,  Moore  (the  Fables),  James  Fordyce,  Brooke,  Sterne, 
Franklin,  some  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  several  odes  of  Drydeu,  Pope, 
Congreve,  and  many  other  works.  The  reputation  of  Weisse  from  the 
time  that  he  began  to  write  for  children  was  very  great.  However  in 
all  his  works  on  education  there  are  indications  that  the  author's 
system  was  rather  artificial,  aud  more  adapted  to  the  drilling  of 
children  than  the  formation  of  character.  Of  late  he  has  often  been 
severely  criticised,  but  his  contemporaries  held  him  in  high  esteem. 

Weisse  died  on  the  1 6th  of  December  1801.  His  principal  works  are  : 
— '  Beitriige  zum  Deutschen  Theater,'  5  vols.  8vo  ;  2,  '  Trauerspiele,' 
Leipzig,  5  vols.  8vo,  1776-80.  Several  of  his  tragedies  were  published 
sepaiately;  3,  '  Lustspiele,'  3  vols.,  2nd  edit.,  1783;  4,  '  Komische 
Opera,'  3  vols.,  1777.  These  operettes  and  vaudevilles,  with  the  music 
of  Hiller,  are  published  separately,  as  the  '  Dorf  barbier,'  Leipzig,  fol. 
1771  ;  5,  'Kleine  Lyrische  Gediente,'  Leipzig,  sm.  8vo,  1772  :  the  songs 
for  children  are  contained  in  the  third  volume  ;  6,  '  Lieder  fur  Kinder, 
mit  Melcdien  in  Musik  gesetzr,  von  J.  A.  Hiller;'  7, 'Schauspiele  fiir 
Kinder,'  Leipzig,  3  vols.  8vo,  1792,  is  a  collection  of  the  dramas  for 
children  contained  in  the  '  Kinder-Freund ;'  8,  '  Lieder  und  Fabeln 
fiir  Kinder  und  junge  Leute,'  edited  by  Frisch,  Leipzig,  1807;  9,  'Bib- 
liothek der  Scuonen  Wissenschaften  und  freien  Kiinste,'  Leipzig,  12 
vols.  8vo,  each  containing  2  parts,  1760-65.  This  work  is  important 
for  the  literary  history  and  the  biography  of  the  scholars  and  writers 
of  Germany  who  lived  in  the  18th  century.  A  catalogue  of  the  bio- 
gaphies  and  articles  contained  therein  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1767. 
M  eisse,  as  already  observed,  was  the  editor  of  this  work  from  1760  : 
his  editorship  began  with  the  fifth  volume.  The  number  of  his  own 
contributions  is  very  great ;  his  criticism  of  Wieland's  translation  of 
Shakspere  is  remarkable.  The  work  was  continued  under  the  title, 
'  Neue  Bibliothek  der  Schdnen  Wissenschaften  und  freien  Kiinste,'  72 
vols.,  Leipzig,  1765  1806 ;  the  latter  part  of  which  was  edited  by 
Weisse  aud  Dyk,  who,  after  the  death  of  Weisse,  was  the  sole  editor 
The  '  Bibliothek  der  redenden  und  bildenden  Kiinste  '  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  '  Neue  Bibliothek,'  &c. 

A  complete  catalogue  of  Weisse's  works  and  other  literary  produc- 
tions is  given  by  Jordens.  In  1826  a  school  for  poor  children  was 
founded  by  subscription  at  Annaberg,  the  birthplace  of  Weisse,  which 
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rcci  ived  tho  name  of  Weissens-Stiftung'  (Weisso's  InHtitutc).  Weitse 
was  married  to  n  Bister  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Platnor. 

Christian  Ernst  Weissh,  a  son  of  Christian  Felix,  born  1760, 
became  professor  of  feudal  law,  and  afterwards  of  criminal  law,  at 
Leipzig.  He  died  in  18152.  He  was  a  distinguished  jurisconsult  of 
the  old  historical  school,  but  he  was  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the 
ideas  of  the  19th  century.  His  principal  works  are  : — 1,  '  Orschichte 
der  Kur-Siichsiscbeu  Staateu,"  4  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1802-6,  the  conti- 
nuation of  which  is,  2,  '  Neucsto  Urschichte  des  Kbnigreichs  Sachscn 
seit  dem  Prager  Friedeu  bis  auf  unsere  Zeiten,'  3  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig, 
1808-12.  This  is  a  good  work,  but  written  in  a  very  dry  style,  and 
often  overcharged  with  details,  which  however  make  it  very  ut-eful  for 
those  who  are  investigating  some  parts  of  tho  history  of  Saxony.  3, 
'  Museum  fur  Siicheische  Ooschichto,  Litcratur,  uud  Staats-Kunde,'  3 
vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1794-96:  the  continuation  of  this  work  is,  4, 
'  Neues  Museum  fur  Sachsiscbe  Goschichte,'  &c,  4  vols.  8vo,  Freiberg, 
1800-4,  an  excellent  collection  of  documents  and  other  materials  for 
the  history  of  Saxony.  5,  '  Lehrbuch  des  SiichsUchen  Staatsreeht?,' 
2  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1824-27  :  this  compendium  is  still  considered  the 
best  work  on  the  constitution  and  the  public  law  of  Saxony,  and  con- 
tinues a  standard  work  even  since  the  constitutional  changes  of  1831. 

Christian  Hehmann  VVkisse,  a  son  of  Christian  Ernst  Wcisse, 
born  in  1801,  and  professor  of  philosophy  at  Leipzig,  obtained  a  dis- 
tinguished rank  among  German  philosophers  by  the  publication  of  his 
work  '  System  der  Aesthetik  als  VVissenschaft  von  der  Idee  der  Schon- 
beit,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1830. 

*  WELCKER,  FRIEDRIUH  GOTTLIEB,  a  celebrated  classical 
archaeologist,  was  born  on  November  4,  1784,  at  Grunberg,  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse.  After  receiving  an  academical  education  at 
Giessen,  he  visited  Rome  in  1806,  where  a  residence  of  two  years,  and 
an  acquaintanceship  with  the  archaeologist  Zoet*a,  fixed  his  future 
pursuits.  While  in  Romo  he  wrote  an  e-say  '  Ober  die  Hermaphro- 
diten  der  alten  Kunst,'  which  was  printed  in  the  Heidelberg  '  Studien.' 
In  1809,  after  his  return  to  Germany,  he  was  created  professor  extra- 
oadinary  of  archeology  and  Greek  literature  in  the  University  of 
Giessen,  and  in  1811  contributed  materially  to  Zoega's  '  Basreliefen 
Roms.'  In  1816  he  removed  to  Gottingen  as  professor  of  the  univer- 
sity there,  and  in  1819  he  was  created  professor  of  philology  and 
head  librarian  in  the  newly  instituted  university  of  Bonn  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  which  he  has  earnestly  and  successfully  contributed. 
In  1826  however,  and  again  in  1832  his  political  writings  brought  hiui 
into  suspicion,  and  he  was  tried  for  sedition  and  in  both  cases  was 
acquitted.  Besides  his  political  essays  his  writings  have  been  very 
numerous.  Among  them  we  may  mention  'Zoega's  Leben,  Sammlung 
seiner  Briefe  und  Beurtheilung  seiner  Werke  '(The  Life  of  Zoega,  with 
a  collection  of  his  Letters,  and  a  Criticism  on  his  Works),  1810  ;  the 
'Komodien  of  Aristophanes,'  1810-11,  a  transition  remarkable  for  its 
closeness  of  the  Frogs  and  the  Clouds,  which  has  unfortunat  ly  been 
carried  no  farther.  'Fragmentis  Alcmauis  lyrici,'  1815;  '  Hi|>ponactis 
et  Anauii  iambographorum  fragmentum,'  1817;  '  Philostratorum 
imagines  et  Callistrati  statuas,'  1825,  in  conjunction  with  Jacobi,  and 
'  Theognidis  reliquiae,'  .1826,  all  of  which  were  favourably  received  by 
the  learned  world;  'Uber  eine  Kretische  Colonie  in  Theben,  die 
Gottin  Europa  und  Kadmos'  (On  a  Cretan  colony  in  Thebes,  the 
Goddess  Europa  and  Cadmus),  1824  ;  '  Die  Aeschyleische  Trilogie 
Prometheus  und  die  Kabirenweihe  zu  Lemnos'  (The  Promethean 
Trilogy  of  iEschylus  and  the  Consecration  of  the  Cabiri  at  Lemnos), 
1824.  An  attempted  contradiction  to  his  theory  by  G.  Hermaun  gave 
occasion  to  '  Nachtrag  nebst  einer  Abhandlung  uber  das  Satyrspiel ' 
(A  Supplement,  together  with  a  dissertation  on  the  Satyric  Drama), 
1826  ;  '  Der  epische  Cyclus,  oder  die  Homerischen  Dichter  '  (The  epic 
Cyclus,  or  the  Homeric  Poets),  1834  ;  'Die  gri  chischen  Tragodie 
mit  Rucksicht  auf  den  epischen  Cyclus '  (The  Greek  Tragedy  iu  rela- 
tion to  the  epic  Cyclus),  1839.  'Kleine  Schriften  zur  gricchischeu 
Literaturgeschichte '  (Minor  Writings  on  Grecian  Literary  History), 
1844-45  ;  and  '  Alte  Denkmiiler '  in  5  vols.,  1849-51.  From  1834  in 
conjunction  with  Nake,  and  since  1842  with  Ritschl,  he  has  conducted 
the  'Rheinische  Museum  fur  Philologie,'  to  which  he  has  contributed 
richly,  partly  from  the  treasures  of  the  art-museum  at  Bonn,  which 
through  his  efforts  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  the  collection  therein 
made  of  great  importance.  This  collection  he  has  described  in  the 
'  Neuester  Zuwachs  des  akademischen  kunstmuseums  in  Bonn.' 

*  Kahl  Theodor  Welcker,  his  brother,  was  born  at  Wilden  in 
Upper  Hes^e,  ou  March  29,  1790,  and  has  throughout  his  life  led  an 
active  political  life.  His  political  writings  have  been  numerous  and 
iffective,  but  having  taken  a  liberal  course  he  has  been  subjected  to 
several  legal  trials,  in  all  of  which  he  has  been  acquitted.  Although  suf- 
ficiently energetic  he  has  ever  kept  within  the  bounds  of  the  law,  and 
as  his  integrity  and  patriotism  have  been  generally  acknowledged,  his 
liberal  opinions  did  not  prevent  him  from  attaining  the  rank  of  a 
counsellor  of  state  of  Baden.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  National 
Assembly  in  1848,  but  withdrew  from  it,  and  from  political  affairs 
generally,  in  1849.  Ia  1850,  however,  he  was  again  elected  a  member 
of  the  Baden  Lower  Chamber. 

WELDON,  JOHN,  one  of  our  most  eminent  composers  of  cathedral 
music,  was  born  at  Chichester,  and  studied  his  art  uuder  the  famous 
Henry  Purcell.  At  an  early  age  he  became  organist  of  New  College, 
Oxford  ;  in  1701  was  appointed  gentleman-extraordinary  of  the  chapel- 


royal ;  in  1708  succeeded  Dr.  Blow  as  organist  thereof;  and  *ev<n 
years  after,  when  a  leoond  composer  wan  added  to  the  court  establish- 
uient,  he  wan  chosen  to  fill  that  situation  which  then  was  an  active 
and  responsible  one.  He  was  a  remarkablo  pluralist,  for,  while  holding 
all  these  offices,  he  was  also  organist  of  St.  Bride'*;  and  George  I., 
having  presented  the  parish  of  St.  Martin-in  the  Fields  with  an  organ, 
Mr.  Weldon,  perhaps  in  compliment  to  tho  king,  says  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  was  elected  organist.  "The  reason  that  moved  the  kiDg  to 
this  act  of  munificence  was  (the  same  historian  conjectures)  a  singular 
one.  The  parish  had  chosen  his  majesty  their  churchwarden,  and  he 
executed  the  office  for  two  months ;  but  at  the  end  thereof  he  grew 
tired  of  it,  as  well  ho  might,  and  presented  the  parish  with  that  noble 
instrument  which  is  now  iu  the  church  "    ('  Hist  ,'  v.  60.) 

Weldon's  compositions  were  chictly  for  the  church  ;  but  he  assisted 
iu  setting  Congreve's  masque,  'The  Judgment  of  Paris,"  to  muBic,  in 
which  is  the  air  'Let  ambition  fire  thy  mind,"  a  lovely  melody,  and 
still  fresh.  This  was  introduced  by  Arne  iu  '  Love  in  a  Village,'  and 
is  yet  known  to  all  as  '  Hope,  thou  nurse  of  young  desire."  Some  of 
his  songs  are  to  be  found  in  the  '  Mercurius  Musicus,"  and  in  other 
collections  now  become  rare.  Among  the  number  is  '  From  grave 
lessons  and  restraint,'  a  very  popular  air,  and  as  such  remembered  in 
Hawkins's  time,  who  has  given  it  in  his  fifth  volume. 

The  fame  of  this  composer  is  mainly  built  on  his  anthems  '  In 
Thee,  O  Lord,'  and  '  Hear  my  crying,'  of  which  Hawkins  justly 
observes,  "it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  melody  or  the  harmony  of 
each  be  its  greatest  excellence.''  Dr.  Burney  speaks  slightingly  of 
Weldon's  powers;  and  it  is  probable  that  on  this  subject  he  was 
cither  prejudiced,  or  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  works  he 
criticised.  Weldon  died  in  1736,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  chapel- 
royal  by  Dr.  Boyce. 

WELLESLEY,  RICHARD  COLLEY,  MARQUIS  WELLESLEY, 
was  the  eldest  child  of  Garrett,  first  Earl  of  Mornington,  and  of  Ame, 
Countess  of  Mornington,  who  was  daughter  of  Arthur,  first  Viscount 
DuDganuon.  He  w.is  born  in  Grafton-street,  Dublin,  on  the  20th  of 
Juue  1760.  The  Earl  of  Mornington  died  in  1781,  before  his  son 
came  of  age;  the  couutess  survived  till  1831. 

The  Earl  of  Mornington,  a  man  of  considerable  general  abilities, 
and  who  is  well  remembered  as  a  musical  composer,  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  education  of  his  family.  Tho  futux-e  Marquis  Wellesley 
was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Eton  College,  whither  he  was  in  due  time 
followed  by  his  brothers — the  future  Lord  Maryborough,  Arthur 
Wellesley,  afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Cowley,  and  the  Rev. 
Gerard  Wellesley.  All  the  brothers  occupied  a  respectable  place 
among  their  schoolmates,  but  the  eldest  surpassed  them,  and  even 
stood  high  for  classical  attainments  among  the  great  body  of  his  con- 
temporaries, both  at  Eton  and  the  university. 

The  first  act  of  the  young  Lord  Mornington,  on  attainiog  his  majo- 
rity, was  to  assume  the  numerous  pecuniary  obligations  of  his  fa' her, 
and  place  his  estate  under  the  management  of  his  mother.  Encouraged 
by  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  with  his  teachers  and  schoolfellows, 
he  selected  political  pursuits  as  the  means  of  starting  him  in  a  career 
that  might  re-establish  the  shattered  fortunes  of  the  family.  With 
this  view  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  as  soon  as  he 
had  come  of  age,  and  continued  a  member  of  that  body  till  the  Union. 
This  proved  however  too  narrow  a  theatre  for  hi-;  abilities  or  his  ambi- 
tion. He  kept  up  the  English  connections  which  he  had  formed 
during  the  time  of  his  education,  and  having  been  returned  a  member 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons  by  the  borough  of  Beeralston, 
became  a  frequent  visitor  in  London. 

The  first  opportunity  he  had  of  attracting  substantial  notice  occurred 
during  the  regency  debates  of  1789.  The  British  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  illness  of  George  III.,  proposed  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
should  assume  the  office  of  regent  subject  to  certain  conditions  or 
restriction?.  The  Irish  Legislature  proposed  that  his  powers  should 
be  unrestricted.  The  Earl  of  Mornington  strenuously  supported 
restrictions  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  maintaining  that  the  full 
powers  of  the  crown  should  not  be  assumed  by  any  oue  during 
what  might  prove  but  a  temporary  indisposition  of  the  king.  These 
views,  which  coincided  exactly  with  those  of  George  III.,  induced  the 
king,  whose  attention,  after  his  recovery,  had  been  called  to  the  mino- 
rities in  the  Irish  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
young  statesman  who  found  the  toils  of  one  legislative  body  too  little 
for  his  activity.  At  the  next  general  election  the  Earl  of  MorniDgton 
was  returned  for  the  borough  of  Windsor,  sworn  in  a  member  of  the 
Irish  privy  council,  and  elected  one  of  the  kuights  of  St.  Patrick. 

He  was  soon  after  appointed  oue  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  and 
in  1793  he  was  sworn  in  a  member  of  the  British  privy  council.  He 
continued  to  make  such  steady  progress  in  the  favour  of  the  king  and 
the  confidence  of  the  minister,  that  he  was  nomiuated  to  succeed 
Lord  Cornwallis  in  the  government  of  British  India.  He  was  raised 
at  this  time  to  the  British  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Mornington. 
The  marquisate  which  he  subsequently  received  was  merely  an  Irish 
title.  As  a  British  peer  he  was  never  raised  to  a  higher  rank  than 
that  of  baron. 

Lord  Mornington  was  appointed  Governor-general  of  India  on  the 
4th  of  October  1797  ;  he  reached  t!:e  Ganges  in  May  1798,  after  touch- 
ing at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Isle  of  France  by  the  wav, 
having  some  time  before  been  preceded  by  his  brother,  Colonel  Arthur 
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Wellesley,  who  was  to  commence  his  brilliant  career  under  his  auspices. 
He  n  turned  the  supreme  command  in  India  till  August  1805,  when 
he  embarked  to  ri  turn  to  Europe. 

The  governor-generalship  of  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  or,  to  use  the 
title  by  which  he  is  best  known,  and  which  was  conferred  upon  him 
in  December  1799,  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  was  an  eventful  one. 
The  moment  of  his  assuming  the  command  appeared  to  be  a  critical 
time.  Bonaparte  had  accomplished  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  was 
supposed  to  contemplate  a  blow  at  our  Indian  dominions.  Tippoo  [ 
Saib  retained  a  resentful  recollection  of  his  losses,  and  was  encouraged 
by  French  emissaries  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  district  of  Goim- 
batore  and  the  hill  forts,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  surrender. 
The  first  step  of  the  governor  general  under  these  circumstances  was 
to  force  the  Nizam  to  disband  his  French  troops;  the  next  was  to 
open  negociations  with  Tippoo,  in  order  to  detach  him  from  the 
French  alliance.  Failing  in  this,  and  having  detected  Tippoo's  nego- 
ciations w  ith  France,  he  prepared  for  war.  Great  exertions  were  made 
by  the  Indian  government  to  organi>e  the  Native  and  improve  the 
British  troops.  With  his  characteristic  promptitudo  of  decision,  the 
governor-general  resolved  to  strike  home  at  once.  Warlike  operations 
.  ommenced  with  the  victory  of  Mallavelly,  which  displayed  the  high 
condition  of  the  Anglo-Indian  army.  Following  up  this  impression, 
Gemral  (af  terwards  Lord)  Harris  was  ordered  to  invest  Seringapatam, 
which,  after  a  siege  of  a  mouth,  was  taken  by  assault,  and  the  Sultan  ] 
slain.  His  territories  were  partitioned.  The  capital  with  the  districts 
on  the  coast,  including  the  fort  of  Mangalore,  was  retained  for  the 
East  India  Company ;  compensation  was  made  to  some  native  allies  ; 
and  the  remainder  of  Tippoo's  territories,  with  the  nominal  sovereignty 
over  the  whole,  was  restored  to  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
Hindoo  sovereigns,  then  a  child  five  years  of  age.  So  complete  was 
the  effect  of  these  victories  and  the  subsequent  arrangements  in 
impressing  the  minds  of  the  natives  with  a  sense  of  the  strength  and 
r>  solute  character  of  the  Anglo  Indian  government,  that  General 
Wellesley  (in  one  of  the  despatches  published  by  Colonel  Gurwood)  I 
writes  to  his  brolher,  that  he  "  only  waits  to  know  what  countries 
they  are  which  the  governor-general  wishes  to  take  possesion  of." 

The  next  efforts  of  Lord  Wellesley  were  directed  to  the  extension 
of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  India,  and  to  the  commencement  of 
those  important  financial  reforms  which  eventually  raised  the  revenue 
of  the  Company  from  seven  millions  to  upwards  of  fifteen  millions 
annually,  with  advantage  to  commerce  and  without  injustice  to  the 
inhabitants.  His  projected  extension  of  the  commerce  of  India  was 
in  part  thwarted  by  the  monopolist  spirit  which  at  that  time  prevail  d 
among  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company.  Nowise  cooled  in 
his  zeal  by  this  disappointment,  he  set  himself  to  complete  t  he  internal 
organisation  of  the  British  empire  in  Asia,  and  to  establish  it  on  a 
broader  basis.  With  this  view  he  undertook  a  viceregal  progress 
through  the  northern  provinces,  visiting  the  native  princes  with  a 
pomp  equal  to  their  own,  redressing  grievances,  checking  enemies,  and 
conciliating  friends. 

In  1801  he  was  again  involved  in  warlike  operations.    He  in  that 
year  despatched  a  considerable  force  up  the  Red  Sea  to  assist  in  i 
wresting  Egypt  from  the  power  of  France.    He  next  turned  tho 
British  arms  against  the  Mahrattas,  and,  after  a  severe  struggle,  con-  ! 
quered  the  whole  country  betwi  en  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  and  ' 
compelled  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  to  make  peace.    Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley's  victory  of  Assaye  and  the  crowning  battle  of  Lassawaree  I 
terminated  a  war  directed  with  an  energy  and  fertility  of  resources 
that  gave  good  and  true  augury  of  the  future  career  cf  the  command-  j 
ing  officer  on   a  more  important  and  conspicuous  field.    Without  j 
undervaluing  the  political  wisdom  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  it  may  j 
safely  be  said  that  had  he  not  possessed  so  able  a  general  as  his  ; 
brother,  the  result  of  the  war  might  have  been  less  favourable;  and 
that,  had  it  been  less  favourable,  his  policy  would  have  been  judged  of 
very  differently  from  what  it  has  been. 

After  six  or  seven  years  of  service  in  India,  the  Marquis  Wellesley 
became  desirous  of  returning  to  England.  Such  however  was  the 
estimation  in  which  his  services  were  held  at  home,  that  some  years 
elapsed  before  he  procured  his  reeal.  Even  a  change  of  ministry 
failed  to  obtain  the  release  he  solicited.  At  last  be  was  allowed,  in 
1805,  to  resign  the  government  of  India,  and  he  embarked  for  Europe 
in  the  month  of  August.  He  was  received  with  every  demonstration  I 
of  respect  and  approbation  by  the  government  and  the  East  India 
Company.  Complaints  were  indeed  heard  that  his  administration  had 
been  unwarrantably  expensive,  and  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  oppres- 
sion towards  the  native  powers,  especially  the  Nabob  of  Oude. 
Articles  of  impeachment  were  presented  against  him  (without  effect) 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Paull.  But  the  judgment  of  the 
public  then  (and  the  time  which  has  since  elapsed,  with  all  its  gradual 
disclosures,  has  only  confirmed  that  judgment)  was,  that  without 
adopting  all  the  exaggerated  eulogies  of  the  panegyrists  of  the  Marquis 
Wellesley,  his  policy  was,  in  the  circumetances  of  our  Eastern  empire, 
the  wisest  and  most  just  that  could  have  been  adopted.  His  govern- 
ment marks  the  commencement  of  a  better  era  of  English  rule  in 
India, 

The  Marquis  Wellesley  on  his  return  from  India  again  took  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  parliament.    He  had  no  great  sympathy  with  the  i 
opposition  j  that  could  scarcely  be  expected  from  one  who  might 


almost  be  regarded  as  the  personal  friend  of  the  king.  But  ha  was. 
far  from  being  a  strenuous  supporter  of  Mr.  Perceval's  government,  or 
even,  at  a  subsequent  period,  of  Lord  Liverpool's.  The  Pitt  party  had 
been  disorganised  by  the  death  of  Pitt  at  the  time  that  Lord  Wellesley 
returned  from  India,  and  it  was  not  again  consolidated  until  Lord 
Liverpool  was  placed  at  tho  head  of  affairs.  Besides,  the  Marquis's 
position  as  governor  of  a  distinct  empire,  and  his  protracted  absence 
from  England,  had  impressed  him  with  a  feeling  of  personal  con- 
sequence which  ill  qualified  him  to  perform  a  subordinate  part  under 
any  of  the  sectional  leaders  of  the  predominant  party,  and  had  to  a 
great  extent  emancipated  his  mind  from  the  mere  party  conven- 
tionalities of  this  couutry.  He  in  so  far  concurred  with  the  general 
policy  of  administration  that  he  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  war 
against  Bonaparte,  but  his  mind  was  much  too  liberal  to  sympathise 
with  narrow-minded  and  oppressive  views  in  home  politics;  altUough, 
bred  under  Mr.  Pitt  and  matured  in  India,  he  cared  little  for  the  con- 
stitutional views  which  were  then  popular. 

In  1807  Lord  Wellesley  evaded  the  urgency  of  the  king,  who  wished 
him  to  become  a  secretary  of  state  in  the  Duke  of  Portland's  cabinet. 
In  1808  he  rendered  ministers  efficient  service  by  his  vindication  of 
the  expedition  to  Copenhagen.  He  was  soon  afterwards  appointed 
ambassador  to  Spain.  A  Bhort  residence  in  Spain  convinced  him  that, 
if  Bonaparte  were  to  be  driven  out  of  the  Peninsula,  it  must  be  by 
Brit ain  ceasing  to  play  the  part  of  a  mere  auxiliiry,  and  taking  the 
lead  in  the  war.  On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  he  was 
recalled,  and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  by  the  kiug  to  accept  the 
appointment  of  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  with  Mr.  Perceval. 
Ho  held  this  office  from  December  1809,  till  Jauuary  1812,  when  he 
resigned  on  account  of  the  difference  of  opinion  existing  between  him 
and  his  colleagues  on  different  points,  especially  respecting  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims  and  the  inefficient  conduct  of  the  war. 

After  tho  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval,  in  May  1812,  Lord  Wellesley 
undertook,  at  the  request  of  the  Prince  Regent,  to  form  a  coalition 
government.  The  distinction  between  the  parties  of  that  day  was  still 
too  strongly  marked  to  admit  of  their  being  fused  together,  and  their 
leaders  were  too  wise  or  too  honest  for  a  coalition.  In  three  days; 
Lord  Wellesley  saw  that  tbe  undertaking  was  hopeless,  and  resigned 
his  charge.  On  the  8th  of  June,  Lord  Liverpool  announced  in  parlia- 
ment that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  government.  On  the  1st  of  July 
Lord  Wellesley  brought  forward  a  motion  favourable  to  Roman 
Catholic  claims  in  the  House  of  Peers,  similar  to  that  which  Mr. 
Cauniug  had  carried  a  few  days  earlier  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  lost  by  only  one  vote,  and  that  vote  a  proxy.  He  continued  for 
ten  years  from  this  time  to  offer  a  modified  opposition  to  government. 
During  the  Peninsular  war  he  had  repeated  occasions  to  attack 
ministers  for  their  inadequate  suppoit  of  his  brother.  In  1815  he  con- 
demned in  unqualified  terms  the  disregard  to  commercial  interests  that 
marked  the  trea  ies  by  which  the  peace  of  Europe  was  consolidated. 

In  December  1821,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  March  1828.  The 
nomination  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  a  well-known  advocate  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims,  to  this  high  office,  raised  on  the  one  hand  the 
expectations  of  the  professors  of  that  religion,  and  excited  on  the 
other  great  discontent  among  the  Protestant  ascendancy  party.  His 
arrival  was  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of  the  fiercest  party  spirit.  The 
Orangemen  of  Dublin  insulted  the  lord-lieutenant  in  the  theatre,  and 
the  southern  counties  became  the  scene  of  insurrectionary  movements. 
The  viceroy  commenced  his  administration  with  an  attempt  to  adopt 
a  conciliatory  policy,  but  the  times  did  not  admit  of  its  being  followed 
up.  It  was  deemed  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  an  Insurrection  Act 
and  other  coercive  measures.  Yet  the  personal  character  of  the 
Marquis  Wellesley  continued  to  command  respect;  his  impartiality 
and  kindly  disposition  escaped  imputation.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  s 
retirement  from  public  life  had  no  effect  upon  the  position  of  Lord 
Wellesley,  for  both  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Goderich  were  favourable 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims.  But  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
came  to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  the  first  declaration  which 
he  made  upon  the  subject  left  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  no  alter- 
native but  to  resign. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Grey  ministry  the  Marquis  Wellesley 
accepted  office  under  it  In  1831  he  was  appointed  lord-steward.  In 
September  1833  he  resigned  that  office,  and  was  once  more  appointed 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  On  Sir  Robert  Peel  s  brief  accession  to 
office  (1834-35),  the  Marquis  Wellesley  resigned,  though  urged  by  his 
brother  to  remain.  He  accepted  the  office  of  lord-chamberlain  on  the 
formation  of  the  second  Melbourne  ministry,  in  April  1835,  but 
resigned  it  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  and  never  afterwards  filled 
any  public  employment,  He  died  at  his  residence,  Kingston-house, 
Brompton,  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  26th  of  September  1842, 
in  the  83rd  year  of  his  age. 

The  Marquis  Wellesley  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  Hyacinthe 
Gabrielle  Roland,  he  married  on  the  1st  of  November  1794.  They 
had  had  several  children  who  died  young,  but  none  after  marriage. 
They  separated  soou,  and  were  not  again  reconciled.  The  first  Lady 
Wellesley  died  in  1816.  On  the  29th  of  October  1825,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  65,  the  Marquis  Wellesley  again  married.  His  second  wife  was 
an  American  lady,  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  Caton  (granddaughter  of 
the  eminent  revolutionary  patriot  Carroll  of  Carrollston),  and  widow 
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of  Mr.  Robert  Patterson.  By  this  lady,  who  survived  him,  ho  bad  no 
children. 

Lord  WYHc  hIcv  was  a  man  of  superior  powers  and  of  enlarged 
views.  His  administration  in  India  wan  brilliant  and  productive  of 
lasting  good  ;  tliougb  part  of  the  credit  must  be  attributed  to  tbe 
high  cast  of  official  taleut  developed  in  the  Fast  India  Company's 
Service  under  the  judicious  arrangements  of  that  body,  and  part  to  the 
efficient  assistance  be  derived  from  bis  brotber  and  tbe  other  generals 
in  the  field.  The  marquis  was  an  elegant  scholar,  of  a  disposition  too 
delicate  to  stand  the  ruder  shocks  of  party  warfare.  His  prosperous 
career  of  civil  service  was  more  flattei  ing  to  his  ambition  than  pro- 
ductive of  emolument.  His  father's  debts  wcro  paid  by  him  volun- 
tarily, but  be  was  unable  to  preserve  the  family  estates.  In  1837  the 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company  paused  a  resolution  to  the  ell'  ct 
that  they  had  reason  to  believe  the  Marquis  Wellesley  was  involved  in 
pecuniary  difficulties,  and  that  therefore  they  deemed  it  their  duty  to 
offer  him  some  further  acknowledgment  of  his  distinguished  services. 
The  n  solut  ion  proceeded  to  state  that,  on  the  fall  of  Seringapatam, 
the  sum  of  100,0007.  was  set  apart  for  the  Marquis  Wellesley— a  grant 
which  on  bis  suggestion  was  abandoned  to  the  army.  It  was  after- 
wards determined  to  vote  him  an  annuity  of  5000/.,  which  had 
ever  since  been  paid  ;  but  the  Court  of  1'roprietors  believed  that  the 
Marquis  derived  very  little  advantage  from  the  grant,  and  under  these 
circumstances  it  was  resolved  that  the  sum  of  20.000Z.  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  trustees  for  his  use  and  benefit.  This  grant  his  lordship 
accepted. 

Some  Latin  poems  by  the  marquis  were  published  early  in  life.  In 
1805  a  thin  quarto  was  published  in  Loudon,  purporting  to  be  a 
history,  by  the  marquis,  "of  all  the  events  aud  transactions  which 
have  taken  place  in  India  duriug  his  administration."  It  is  a  mere 
translation  from  a  French  version  of  some  of  his  intercepted  des- 
patches, published  at  Paris.  In  183G  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin  pub- 
lished, in  five  volumes,  8vo,  at  the  expense  of  the  East  India  Company, 
'Despatches,  Miuutes,  and  Correspondence  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
during  bis  administration  in  India  ;'  and  in  1838,  the  same  gentleman 
republished,  in  a  thin  8vo  volume,  from  Parliamentary  papers, 
'  Despatches  and  Correspondence  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  during 
bis  Mission  to  Spain.'  His  lordship  also  published  a  number  of  occa- 
sional pamphlets  : — 'Substauce  of  a  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  Address  in  1794; '  '  Notes  relative  to  the  Peace  concluded  with 
the  Mahrattas  ;'  'Letters  to  the  Government  of  Fort  George,  relative 
to  the  new  form  of  government  established  there ; '  '  Letters  to  the 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  on  the  Iudia  Trade  ; '  &c. 

WELLINGTON,  DUKE  OF.  Arthur  Wellesley  was  born,  as  com- 
monly statid,  on  the  1st  of  May  1769,  at  Dangan  Castle,  in  the  county 
of  Meath,  Ireland  ;  but  in  the  registry  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Dublin, 
it  is  recorded  that  "  Arthur,  son  of  the  Right  Honourable  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Moruingtou,"  was  there  christened  by  "  Isaac  Mann,  arch- 
deacon, on  the  30th  of  April  1769."  It  is  probable  therefore  that  he 
was  born  in  March,  at  Mornington  House,  Dublin,  the  town  residence 
of  his  parents.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  kept  his  birthday  on 
the  18th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  that  important  victory.  He  was 
the  third  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Mornington.  [Mornington,  Earl  of.] 
The  family  name  was  originally  Wesley,  derived  from  Garret  Wesley, 
of  Daugan  Castle,  and  so  continued  till  1797,  when  tbe  name  was 
altered  to  Wellesley  by  the  first  Marquis  Wellesley.  Arthur  Wellesley 
wa*  educated  at  Eton  College,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  private 
tuition  at  Brighton,  and  afterwards  to  the  military  academy  at  Angers 
in  France. 

On  the  7th  of  March  1787,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Welhsley  received  his 
fir=t  commission  as  an  ensign  in  the  73rd  regiment  of  foot.  He  was 
gazetted  under  the  name  of  Wesley,  and  the  young  officer  is  so  desig- 
nated in  contemporary  descriptions  of  his  early  services.  In  December 
1787  he  was  promoted  to  tbe  rauk  of  lieutenant  in  the  76th  foot,  from 
which,  in  the  following  month,  he  exchanged  into  the  41st,  and  on  tbe 
25th  of  June  1788  was  appointed  to  the  12th  Light  Dragoons.  On 
the  30th  of  June  1791  he  became  captain  iu  the  58th  Foot,  and  on  the 
31st  of  October  1792,  obtained  in  exchange  a  troop  in  the  li>th  Light 
Dragoons.  Captain  Wellesley  was  gazetted  as  major  in  the  33rd 
Foot,  April  30,  1793,  and  in  the  following  September  obtained  by 
purchase  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  of  that  regiment.  Before  he 
commeuced  bis  career  of  active  service  he  was  attached  as  aide-de- 
camp  to  the  staff  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  then  lord-licutenaut 
of  Ireland,  and  in  1790,  having  just  come  of  age,  he  was  returned  as 
a  member  to  the  Irish  parliament  for  the  family  borough  of  Trim,  in 
the  county  of  Meath. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Wellesley,  in  command  of  the  33rd  regiment, 
sailed  from  Cork  for  Flanders,  on  his  first  active  service,  in  May  1794, 
and  landed  at  Ostend  to  join  the  British  army  under  the  Duke  of 
York,  then  in  the  Netherlands.  The  advance  of  the  French  army 
under  Pichegru  obliged  the  British,  after  several  engagements,  to 
retire  into  Holland,  and  take  up  a  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the  | 
WaaL  In  January  1795  the  retreat  was  contiuued  by  the  town  of 
Deventer,  through  Guelderland  aud  Overyssel,  to  the  river  Ems,  and 
thence  to  Bremen,  where  the  army  was  re-embarked  for  England  in 
the  spring.  During  this  arduous  retreat  through  a  frozen  aud  cheer- 
less country,  in  the  middle  of  a  winter  remarkably  severe,  Lieutenaut- 
Colouel  Wellesley  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  reur-guard,  aud  hii 


ablo  depositions  in  checking  or  assaulting  the  enemy  are  tptci ally 
noticed  in  contemporary  accounts  of  the  eventn. 

In  the  autumn  of  1795  the  33rd  regiment  embarked  for  tho  West 
Indies;  but  the  ships,  after  being  loved  at  sea  for  six  necks,  were 
Obliged  to  put  back  into  Portsmouth,  aud  tbe  3-lrd  i  •  .-nil' ut  wan 
landed  again,  aud  in  April  1796  was  embarked  for  India.  Colonel 
Wellesley  (for  he  had  been  promoted  to  tho  rank  of  Colonel  in  May 
of  that  year)  was  detained  at  home  through  illness,  but  he  joined  bU 
regiment  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  aud  proceeded  with  it  to  Cal- 
cutta, where  he  arrived  in  February  1797,  aud  won  placed  on  the 
Bengal  establishment. 

In  May  1798,  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  Colonel  Wellesley 's  ilder 
brotber,  arrived  at  Calcutta,  having  oeen  appointed  governor  gen  ral 
of  India  on  the  4th  of  October  1797.  One  of  the  lirst  objects  that 
required  his  attention  was  the  equivocal  attitude  of  Tippoo  Btih 
sultan  of  Mysore,  towards  the  English.  In  the  tnoutb  of  June  a 
proclamation  of  the  French  governor  of  the  Isle  of  France  announced 
the  arrival  of  two  ambassadors  frotn  Tippoo,  to  propo-e  an  albauce 
offensive  aud  defensive  for  tbe  purpo.-e  of  expelling  tbe  English  from 
India,  iu  consequence  of  which  a  number  of  Frenchmen  volunteered 
to  join  the  sultan,  and  were  taken  to  Maugalore  in  a  French  ship  of 
war.  These  movements  of  Tippoo  were  couneced  with  the  French 
expedition  to  Egypt.  The  Earl  of  Mornington  wrote  several  concilia- 
tory letters  to  Tippoo,  to  induce  him  to  settle  any  pending  con- 
troversy between  him  and  the  East  India  Company  by  means  of 
negotiation,  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  neglect  to  prepare  for 
offensive  operations,  and  in  November  an  army  was  assembled  at 
Vellore,  under  the  command  of  General  Harris,  ready  to  enter  the 
territory  of  Mysore  at  the  first  notice.  Colonel  Wellesley,  with  his 
regiment,  formed  part  of  this  force.  The  army  was  joine  I  by  a  large 
contingent  from  tbe  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  an  ally  of  the  English  ;  and 
as  the  court  of  Hyderabad  expressed  a  wish  that  the  brother  of  the 
governor-general  should  be  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  contin- 
gent, General  Han  is  ordered  the  33rd  regiment  to  be  attached  to  tho 
Nizam's  force,  the  general  command  of  which  was  given  to  Colonel 
Weliosley.  As  Tippoo  declined  to  enter  into  negociatious,  and  was 
evidently  trying  to  gain  time,  the  allied  British  and  native  army  was 
ordered  to  advance  into  Mysore,  which  they  entered  early  in  March 
1799.  On  the  27th  an  engagement  took  place,  in  which  the  left  wing 
of  the  allies,  under  Colonel  Weliesley,  routed  a  body  of  Tippoo's 
choice  iufautry.  The  army  then  advanced  to  Seringapatam,  Tippoo's 
capital,  and  Colonel  Wellesley  was  employed  to  dislodge  the  enemy  Irom 
some  strong  posts  in  front  of  the  town,  which  he  executed  in  gallaut 
style,  and  without  loss.  The  siege  of  Seringapatam  followed,  and  on 
the  4th  of  May  the  place  was  stormed  by  a  party  under  General  1  laird. 
After  the  storming  was  over,  and  the  confusion  began  to  subside, 
General  Baird  desired  to  be  relieved,  aud  Colonel  Wellesley  was 
ordered  to  take  the  command  of  the  place.  By  his  exertions  and 
firmness  he  succeeded  iu  stopping  the  plunder  within  the  town. 
Tippoo  Saib  was  slain. 

In  July  1799  Colonel  Wellesley  was  appointed  governor  of  Seringa- 
patam, then  the  capital  of  Mysore.  Duriug  several  years  that  he  held 
almost  vice-regal  command  in  Mysore  he  was  fully  occupied  in 
organising  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the  country,  and  in 
the  execution  of  this  task  he  improved  his  natural  talents  for  business, 
military  and  civil,  and  displayed  that  quickness  of  perception  and 
decision  of  character  which  have  characterised  him  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  his  military  career.  From  the  beginning  also  he  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  wants  of  his  soldiers,  to  the  regularity  of 
the  supply  of  provisions,  to  the  management  of  the  hospitals,  and  to 
all  tbe  particulars  of  the  Commissari  it  and  Quartermaster-General  s 
departments,  which  constitute  half  tbe  busiuess  of  an  army,  and,  to 
use  his  own  words,  if  neglected,  "  misfortune  aud  disgra  e  will  be  the 
result."  In  the  meau  time  also,  by  bis  justice  and  humanity,  and  the 
strict  discipline  that  he  maiuraiued  amo  ig  the  troops,  he  acquired  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  native  population  of  Seringapatam. 

Whilst  thus  employed  in  Mysore  be  was  obliged  to  take  tue  field 
against  one  of  those  bold  adventurers,  once  common  in  India,  named 
Dhoondia  Waugh,  who  had  got  together  50^0  horsemen,  partly  from 
Tippoo's  disbanded  cavalry,  and  partly  from  other  predatory  bands, 
and  who  styled  himself  1  King  of  the  Two  Worlds.'  Colonel  Wellesley, 
after  a  harassing  chase  of  two  montns,  came  op  with  him  on  the  10th 
of  September  1800,  immediately  attacked  him,  aud  put  his  army  to 
the  rout  by  a  single  charge,  in  resisting  which  Dhoondia  himself  was 
slain.  Iu  December  of  the  same  year  Colouel  Welle-ley  was  appointed 
by  the  governor-general  in  council  to  command  a  body  of  about  6004 
troops  assembled  at  Trincomalee,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  for  foreign 
service,  and  he  accordingly  proceeied  from  Mysore  to  Trinco  ualee. 
The  expedition  was  said  to  be  intended  ei'her  for  Batavia  or  the  Isle 
of  France.  Meantime  dispatches  from  England  arrived,  directing 
3000  men  to  be  seut  to  the  Red  bea  to  act  against  the  French  in 
Upper  Egypt,  whilst  an  expedition  from  Europe,  under  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie,  was  attacking  Lower  Fgypt.  The  governor  of  Madras 
sent  Colouel  Wellesley  a  copy  of  the  despatches  from  home,  and  as 
he  knew  that  bis  bro;her,  the  governor-geueral,  when  ho  ordered  the 
assembling  oi  the  force  at  Trincomalee,  had  some  expectation  of  its 
being  required  for  Egypt,  Colonel  Wellesley,  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility, moved  at  once  the  whole  force  to  Bombay,  where  it  could  be 
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Bupplied  with  provisions  and  other  necessaries  previous  to  sailing  to 
the  lied  Sea,  and  where  he  would  be  ready  to  receive  final  orders 
from  the  governor-general.  He  sailed  from  Trincomalee  about  the  | 
middle  of  February  1801,  and  arrived  at  Bombay  about  the  middle  of 
March.  The  governor-general  had  appointed  General  Baird  to  com- 
mand the  Egyptian  expedition,  leaving  to  his  brother  the  choice  of 
poing  under  him  as  second  in  command,  or  retaining  his  own  command 
in  Mysore.  When  Lord  Mornington  learnt  that  Colonel  Wellesley 
was  at  Bombay  with  the  whole  Trincomalee  force,  he  could  not  dis- 
approve of  this  movement,  as  he  had  himself  intended  to  send  to  the 
lied  Sea  a  larger  body  of  men  than  that  mentioned  in  the  home 
despatches,  but  still  he  thought  it  ought  not  to  be  set  up  as  a  prece- 
dent, and  he  required  an  official  explanation  of  the  grounds  and 
motives  which  had  iuduced  his  brother  thus  to  act  upon  his  own  ■ 
judgment,  without  waiting  fcr  orders.  Colonel  Wellesley  stated  his 
motives  at  full  length,  in  a  letter,  dated  Bombay,  March  23,  1801. 
('  Dispatches,'  vol.  i.)  He  intended  to  have  proceeded  to  the  Red  Sea, 
and  to  have  served  under  General  Baird  ;  but  on  the  25th  of  March 
ho  was  seized  with  fever,  and  soon  afterwards  returned  to  his  govern- 
ment in  Mysore.  Before  leaving  Bombay  he  transmitted  to  General 
Baird  a  memorandum  which  he  had  written  concerning  the  operations 
in  the  Red  Sea,  evincing  the  research  and  reflection  which  he  had 
bestowed  on  his  anticipated  command. 

Colonel  Wellesley  made  a  second  stay  in  Mysore  of  nearly  two  years. 
He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Major-General  in  April  1802,  and  in 
February  1S03  he  was  appointed  to  command  a  force  intended  to 
march  into  the  Mahratta  territory. 

Civil  war  raged  between  the  Mahratta  chiefs  Holkar  and  Scindia. 
The  Peishwa,  the  nominal  head  of  the  Mahratta  confederation,  was 
looked  upon  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  strongest.  Dowlut 
Rao  Scindia,  who  ruled  over  Malwa  and  Candeish,  had  an  army  of 
regular  infantry  and  artillery,  which  had  been  formed  by  his  father, 
with  the  assistance  of  M.  de  Boigne,  a  native  of  Savoy,  and  was  now 
under  the  direction  of  a  French  officer  of  the  name  of  Perron.  Scindia 
exercised  paramount  iufluence  over  the  Peishwa  at  Poonah.  Holkar,  ; 
another  ambitious  chieftain,  who  had  long  been  at  variance  with 
Scindia,  suddenly  crossed  the  Nerbu  Ida  and  marched  with  a  large 
cavalry  force  on  Poonah,  which  he  entered  after  defeating  the  com- 
bined army  of  Scindia  and  the  Peishwa,  The  Peishwa  escaped  to  the 
coast,  and  put  himself  under  British  protection,  whilst  Holkar  placed 
one  of  his  relations  on  the  seat  of  power  at  Poonah. 

The  Madras  army,  under  Lieutenant-General  Stuart,  was  ordered  to 
advance  into  the  Mahratta  territory  for  the  purpose  of  reinstating 
the  Peishwa,  and  Major  General  Wellesley  was  appointed  to  command  j 
a  select  corps  in  advance,  with  which  he  marched  rapi  lly  upon  j 
Poonah.  Having  received  information  on  the  road  that  Holkar's 
j  eople  intended  to  burn  the  town  on  his  approach,  he  moved  on  with 
the  cavalry,  and,  performing  a  march  of  60  miles  in  30  hours,  reached 
Poonah  ou  the  20th  of  April,  and  thus  saved  the  town.  Holkar's 
people  retired  without  fighting,  and  in  the  following  month  the 
Peishwa  re-entered  his  capital.  Scindia  however  and  the  Raja  of 
Berar,  another  powerful  Mahratta  chief,  were  together  in  the  field 
making  hostile  demonstrations  against  the  English  and  their  ally  the 
Nizam,  and  they  were  understood  to  be  in  correspondence  with  Hol- 
kar, who  was  to  join  the  league.  Seeing  this  state  of  affairs,  which 
was  yet  more  dangerous  at  a  moment  when  by  the  peace  of  Amiens 
the  French  had  just  recovered  their  Indian  possessions,  the  governor- 
general  appointed  General  Wellesley  to  the  chief  command  of  all  the 
British  and  allied  troops  serving  in  the  territories  of  the  Peishwa  and 
the  Nizam,  with  full  power  to  direct  all  the  political  affairs  of  the 
British  government  in  the  same  district.  ('Dispatches,'  Fort  William, 
26th  and  27th  of  June,  vol.  ii.)  The  force  at  his  command  consisted 
of  about  10,0u0  troops  of  all  arms,  Europeans  and  natives,  including 
the  19th  Dragoons  and  the  74th  Foot.  After  some  fruitless  nego- 
ciations  with  Scindia,  General  Wellesley  marched  from  Poonah  to  the 
north,  and  took  by  escalade  the  town  of  Ahmednuggur,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  Scindia's  troops.  On  the  24th  of  August  he  crossed  the 
river  Godavery,  and  entered  Aurungabad  on  the  29th.  The  enemy 
manifested  an  intention  to  cross  the  river  to  the  eastward  and  steal  a 
march  upon  Hyderabad,  but  were  prevented  by  General  Wellesley 
marching  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  placing  himself  between 
them  and  that  city.  On  the  12th  of  September  the  British  general 
was  encamped  20  miles  north  of  the  Godavery.  Colonel  Stevenson, 
with  the  Nizam's  auxiliary  force,  was  at  some  distance  from  him. 
Scindia,  who  had  a  large  mass  of  irregular  cavalry,  avoided  a  general 
engagement,  being  afraid  of  British  discipline,  and  only  thought  of 
carrying  on  a  predatory  warfaie. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  General  Wellesley  learnt  that 
Scindia  bad  been  reinforced  by  16  battalions  of  infantry  commanded 
by  French  officers,  and  a  large  train  of  artillery,  and  that  the  whole 
of  his  force  was  assembled  near  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Kaitna. 
On  the  21st  of  September  General  Wellesley  had  a  conference  with 
Colonel  Stevenson,  in  which  a  general  plan  of  attack  on  the  enemy 
k  as  concerted.  The  General  and  the  Colonel  advanced  by  two  parallel 
routes  round  the  hills,  so  as  to  fall  at  the  same  time  upon  the  enemy. 
General  Wellesley  on  the  23rd  received  a  report  that  Scindia  and  the 
Rajah  of  Berar  had  moved  off  in  the  morning  with  their  cavalry,  and 
hat  the  infantry  were  about  to  follow,  but  were  still  in  camp  at  the 


distance  of  about  six  miles.  General  Wellesley  determined  to  march 
upon  the  infantry,  and  engage  it  at  once.  He  sent  a  messenger  to 
Colonel  Stevenson,  then  about  eight  miles  on  his  left,  to  inform  him 
of  his  intention,  and  directing  his  advance.  He  moved  forward  with 
the  19th  Light  Dragoons  and  three  regiments  of  native  cavalry  to 
reconnoitre.  The  infantry,  consisting  of  two  British  and  five  native 
battalions,  followed.  After  a  march  of  about  four  miles  he  saw  from 
an  elevated  plain  not  only  the  infantry,  but  the  whole  Mahratta  force, 
consisting  of  nearly  50,000  men,  encamped  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  Kaitna;  the  right,  consisting  of  cavalry,  was  about  Bokerdou, 
and  extended  to  their  corps  of  infantry,  which  was  encamped  near  the 
village  of  Assaye,  with  90  pieces  of  artillery.  General  Wellesley 
determined  on  attacking  the  infantry  on  its  left  and  rear.  He  moved 
his  little  army  to  a  ford  beyond  the  enemy's  left,  and,  leaving  the 
Mysore  and  other  irregular  cavalry  to  watch  that  of  the  enemy,  he 
crossed  the  river  with  his  regular  horse  and  infantry,  and  having 
ascended  the  bank,  which  was  steep,  formed  his  men  in  three  lines, 
two  of  infantry  and  the  third  of  cavalry.  This  was  effected  under  a 
brisk  cannonade  from  the  enemy's  guns.  Scindia  at  the  same  time 
made  a  corresponding  movement  in  his  line,  by  giving  a  new  front  to 
bis  infantry,  which  was  made  to  rest  its  right  upon  the  river  Kaitna, 
and  its  left  upon  the  village  of  Assaye  and  the  Juah  stream.  His 
numerous  and  well-served  cannon  did  fearful  execution  among  the 
British  advancing  lines.  General  Wellesley,  seeing  this,  gave  orders 
to  abandon  the  artillery,  and  for  the  infantry  to  charge  with  the 
bayonet.  The  charge  proved  irresistible  on  the  right  and  centre  of  the 
enemy  ;  the  British  took  possession  of  the  guns,  and  the  enemy's 
infantry  gave  way.  But  the  British  right  suffered  a  very  severe  loss 
from  the  guns  at  the  village  of  Assaye,  and  the  enemy's  cavalry,  seeing 
the  gaps  thus  made  in  the  ranks,  charged  the  74th  regiment,  when 
Colonel  Maxwell,  with  the  19th  Dragoons,  rode  to  its  rescue,  and 
drove  back  the  assailants  with  great  loss.  The  native  infantry  in  the 
British  service  proceeding  too  far  in  the  pursuit,  many  of  the  enemy's 
artillerymeu,  who  had  thrown  themselves  down  among  the  carriages 
of  their  guns,  as  if  they  were  dead,  turned  their  pieces  against  the 
advancing  infantry,  and  at  the  same  time  several  of  Scindia's  batta- 
lions formed  themselves  again,  thus  placing  the  sepoys  between  two 
fires.  Colonel  Maxwell  charged  and  dispersed  tho  e  battalions,  but  he 
lost  his  life.  The  78th  British  regiment,  which  was  on  the  left  of  the 
line,  remained  firm  wilh  unbroken  ranks  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  check  the  enemy.  General  Wellesley  led 
the  regiment  in  person  against  the  village  of  Assaye,  where  the  enemy 
made  the  stoutest  resistance,  but  at  la«t  gave  way.  It  was  near  dark 
when  the  firing  ceased.  The  enemy  retired  in  great  disorder,  leaving 
behind  the  whole  of  his  artillery,  ammunition,  and  stores.  Colonel 
Stevenson  arrived  on  the  field  after  the  battle,  and  uudertook  the  pur- 
suit. The  loss  of  the  uuited  army,  British  and  native,  in  this  splendid 
victory  consisted  of  22  officers  and  386  men  ki  led,  and  57  officers  and 
1526  men  wounded,  in  all  nearly  one-third  of  the  force  engaged,  exclu- 
sive of  the  irregular  cavalry.  The  enemy  left  more  than  1200  dead 
anil  a  great  number  of  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  General 
Wellesley  had  two  horses  killed  under  him,  and  his  orderly's  head 
was  torn  away  by  a  cannon-ball  as  he  rode  beside  him. 

While  General  Wellesley  was  defeating  the  Mahrattas  in  the  south, 
General  Lake  gained  a  complete  vie  tory  at  Ally<;hur,  in  the  plains  of 
Hindustan,  over  another  part  of  their  force  under  M.  Perron,  which 
had  occupied  Delhi.  The  Mahratta  power  was  now  broken,  and  after 
several  marches  and  countermarches,  and  desultory  negociations, 
Scindia  asked  and  obtained  a  truce  at  the  beginning  of  November; 
but  the  Raja  of  Berar  sfill  kept  the  field,  and  General  Wellesley, 
coming  up  with  him  in  the  plains  of  Argaum,  foand  Scindia's  cavalry, 
together  with  the  Raja's  forces,  drawn  up  in  battle  array.  The  battle 
of  Argaum  was  fought  November  29,  1803.  The  British  line  advanced 
in  the  best  order.  The  74th  and  78th  regiments  were  attacked  by  a 
large  body  of  Persian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  the  Raja  of  Berar, 
which  was  entirely  destroyed.  Scindia's  cavalry  charged  one  of  the 
Company's  regiments,  and  was  repulsed,  when  the  whole  Mahratta 
line  retired  in  disorder,  leaving  38  pieces  of  cannon  and  all  their 
ammunition  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  The  British  cavalry  pursued 
the  enemy  for  several  miles,  taking  many  elephants,  camels,  and  much 
baggage.  Colonel  Stevenson  soon  after  took  by  storm  the  strong  fort 
of  Gawilghur,  and  this  exploit  concluded  the  campaign.  The  Raja  of 
Berar  now  sued  for  peace,  and  General  Wellesley  drew  up  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty,  by  which  the  Raja  ceded  to  the  Company  the 
province  of  Cuttack  with  the  district  of  Balasore,  and  dismissed  his 
European  officers.  Scindia  was  glad  to  follow  the  example,  and  on 
the  30th  of  December  he  signed  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  he  ceded 
to  the  Company  all  the  country  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges, 
besides  numerous  forts.  In  February  1804,  General  Wellesley  crossed 
the  Godavery  to  put  down  the  independent  freebooting  parties  which 
were  carrying  devastation  through  the  West  Deccan.  Following  them 
rapidly  from  hill  to  hill,  he  gradually  dispersed  them,  and  took  their 
guns,  ammunition,  and  baggage.  Peace  was  thus  restored  to  the 
peninsula  of  India. 

In  March  1804,  General  Wellesley  paid  a  visit  to  Bombay,  where  he 
was  received  with  marked  honour  and  loud  acclamations,  and  an 
address  of  the  British  inhabitants  of  Bombay  was  presented  to  him,  as 
a  commander  "equally  great  in  the  cabinet  as  in  the  field."  The 
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British  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  voted  him  a  sword  of  the  value  of 
luOO/.,  aud  the  oll'icers  of  the  army  of  the  Dcccan  presented  him  with 
a  service  of  plate  of  the  value  of  2000  guineas,  with  the  inscription, 
"  Battle  of  Assaye,  September  23,  1 8>>3." 

On  the  24th  of  June  1801,  General  Wellcsley  broke  up  the  army  in 
the  Deccau,  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  the  governor-general,  and  the 
following  month  he  returned  to  Seringa  pataui,  where  ho  received  from 
the  native  inhabitants  an  afFectiug  address,  in  which  thoy  "implored 
the  God  of  all  castes  and  all  nations  to  hear  their  constant  prayer, 
whenever  greater  affairs  might  call  him  away  from  them,  to  bestow  on 
him  health,  glory,  and  happiness."  ('  Dispatches,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  420.) 
It  may  be  here  observed  that  during  the  whole  of  his  career  in  India, 
as  afterwards  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  General  Wellesley,  ever  firm 
and  just,  showed  himself  always  inclined  to  humanity  and  mercy 
whenever  they  could  be  exorcised  without  detriment  to  justice  or  to 
the  safety  of  others  ;  aud  of  this  humane  disposition  his  '  Dispatches' 
contain  numerous  instances. 

In  July  1804,  General  Wellesley  was  called  to  Calcutta  to  assist  in 
military  deliberations.  Several  important  memoranda  on  the  political 
aud  military  affairs  of  India,  which  are  given  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  '  Dispatches,'  were  written  by  him  about  this  period.  In  November 
of  the  fame  year  he  left  Calcutta  for  Madras,  whence  he  returned  to 
Seringapatam.  In  February  1805  he  again  repaired  to  Madras,  and 
obtained  leave  to  return  to  England.  About  the  same  time  his 
appoiutment  by  the  king  to  b)  a  Knight  Companion  of  the  Order  of 
the  Bath  was  known  in  India,  and  published  in  the  general  orders ; 
and  in  the  following  March  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
to  Major-General  Wellesley,  for  his  services,  were  likewise  published 
in  the  general  orders  in  India.  On  the  ICth  of  March  1805  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  sailed  from  Madias  for  England. 

General  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  landed  in  England  in  September 
1805.  In  November  of  the  same  year  he  was  sent  to  Hanover  in  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  in  the  expedition  under  Lord  Cathcart,  which  was 
intended  to  make  a  diversion  whilst  the  French  army  was  engaged  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  against  Austiia  and  Russia.  The  tergiversa- 
tion of  the  Prussian  cabinet,  and  the  disastrous  battle  of  Austerlitz 
(December  1805),  disconcerted  the  plans  of  the  allies,  and  the  English 
returned  from  Hanover  to  Euglaud  in  February  1806,  without  having 
seen  any  active  service.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  now  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  brigade  of  infantry  stationed  at  Hastings.  In 
January  1806,  when  the  news  was  received  of  the  death  of  the 
Marquis  of  Cornwallis  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  33rd  regiment. 
On  the  10th  of  April  1806,  he  married  Lady  Catherine  Pakeuham, 
third  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Longford.  In  that  year  he  was  elected 
member  for  the  borough  of  Rye,  and  from  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  he  defended  the  administration  of  his  brother  the  Marquis 
of  Wellesley  in  India.  In  April  1807  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was 
appointed  secretary  for  Ireland,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  being  lord- 
lientenant  of  Ireland,  and  in  that  capacity  was  sworn  a  member  of 
hie  Majesty's  Privy  Council.  In  August  of  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  to  a  command  in  the  expedition  sent  to  Copenhagen,  under 
Lord  Cathcart  aod  Admiral  Gambier.  On  the  29th  of  August  General 
Wellesley 's  divi.-ion  attacked  the  Danish  troops  at  Kioge,  carried  their 
entrenchments,  aud  entered  the  town  of  Kioge,  where  they  took  a 
large  military  store  and  nearly  1200  prisoners.  This  was  the  only 
action  of  auy  importance  which  took  place  by  land.  The  bombard- 
ment of  Copenhagen  having  induced  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark  to 
listen  to  terms,  General  Wellesley  was  appoiuted  by  Lord  Cathcart, 
together  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Murray  and  Sir  Home  Popham, 
captain  of  the  fleet,  to  draw  up  the  articles  of  the  capitulation,  which 
were  agreed  to  by  the  Danish  government  on  the  7th  of  September, 
and  by  which  the  Dai  ish  fleet  and  naval  stores  were  delivered  to  the 
British  government  till  the  general  peace.  General  Wellesley  returned 
to  England  with  the  expedition,  and  resumed  his  duties  as  secretary 
for  Ireland.  In  the  following  February  (1808)  he  received  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  thanks  of  that  House  for  his 
important  share  in  the  success  of  the  Copenhagen  expedition,  by 
which  Napoleon  was  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the  Danish  fleet, 
u:  oo  which  he  had  reckoned  in  his  plans  against  England. 

In  the  spring  of  1808  a  military  force  was  assembled  at  Cork, 
intended,  it  was  believed,  to  act  against  the  Spanish  colonies  of  South 
America,  Spain  being,  through  French  influence,  at  war  with  England. 
But  the  invasion  of  Portugal  and  Spain  by  Napoleon,  occurring  about 
the  same  time,  gave  a  new  destination  to  the  English  exj  e  litioh.  The 
people  of  Spain  declared  against  the  iuvaders,  and  sent  to  England  to 
ask  for  assis'ance.  Juntas,  or  local  governments,  were  formed,  and 
jeace  was  proclaimed  between  Spain  aud  England.  The  main  strength 
of  the  Spanish  patriots  appeared  to  be  in  the  north,  in  the  mountainous 
provinces  of  Asturias  and  Galicia,  which  were  as  yet  untouched  by 
the  French,  and  the  deputies  who  came  to  England  from  those  pro- 
vinces requested  the  employment  of  an  English  auxilia-y  force  to 
effect  a  diversion  by  landing  on  some  point  of  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
•sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Geoeral,  April  25.  1808,  was  appointed  in  the  following  June 
to  the  command  of  the  force  intended  for  the  Peninsula,  consisting  of 
about  9000  inf.mtry  and  a  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  with  the 
promise  of  an  additional  force  of  10,000  men  to  follow  in  a  short  time. 
'ih>-se  formed  altogether  a  resp>  ctable  militavy  force,  but  the  importance 
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of  the  occasion  warranted  exertion*  even  greater  than  thene,  for  the 
Spanish  peninsula  had  now.  become  the  field  on  which  tne  fre.it 
question  was  to  be  decided  whether  France  was  to  govern  Europe,  aud 
dictate  to  all  other  status,  Great  Britain  included. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  landed  at  Coruiia  July  20,  1808.  The  junta 
of  Galicia  a^ked  for  nothing  but  arms  and  money.  They  declined  the 
assistance  of  a  British  auxiliary  force,  but  tin  y  advised  General  Wel- 
lesley to  land  in  Portugal,  to  rescue  that  kingdom  from  the  French 
grasp,  an  I  thus  to  open  a  ready  communication  between  the  north  and 
south  of  Spain.  This  was  in  accordance  with  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley'* 
own  views,  and  the  general  instructions  that  he  had  from  home.  He 
accordingly  sailed  on  to  Oporto,  which  town  had  already  ri»en  against 
the  French;  and  there  he  found  tho  warlike  bi-hop,  who  was  at  trio 
head  of  the  insurrection,  and  had  gat.here  1  together  about.  8000  men 
iudifferently  armed  and  equipped.  He  also  learned  that  5000  Portu- 
guese regular  troops  were  stationed  at  Coimbra,  on  tho  Mondego. 
Having  made  arrangements  with  the  bishop  for  the  supply  of  mules 
and  horses,  General  Wellesley  sailed  to  the  south  as  far  as  the  Tagus 
to  get  fresh  information  as  to  the  strength  and  position  of  the  French 
troops  near  Lisbon.  On  the  30th  of  July,  he  anchored  in  Mondego 
Bay,  which  he  fixed  upon  for  the  landing  of  the  expedition.  The 
landing  took  place  on  the  1st  of  Aug  tut,  near  the  small  town  of 
Fijueira,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Monde.'O.  The  number  of  troops 
lauded  was  about  9000.  On  the  5th  Major-General  Spencer  joined 
him  from  Cadiz  with  about  4000  more. 

The  French  force  in  Portugal  at  the  time,  under  Junot,  consisted  of 
16,000  or  18,000  men,  from  which  deducting  the  garrisons  of  Almeida, 
Elvas,  Peniche,  Setubal,  and  other  places,  there  remained  about  14,000 
men  for  the  defence  of  Lisbon.  Their  communications  were  cut  off 
from  their  countrymen  in  Spain,  for,  since  the  surrender  of  General 
Dupont,  the  Spanish  patriots  were  masters  of  Andalucia  and  EBtrema- 
dura,  and  in  Old  Castile  the  French  troops  under  Bessieres  had  not 
advanced  westward  further  than  Beuavente,  being  observed  by  the 
Spanish  army  of  Galicia.  About  the  same  time  the  French  abandoned 
Madrid  aud  retired  to  the  Ebro.  A  clear  stage  therefore  was  left  for 
the  contest  in  Portugal  between  Wellesley  and  Junot,  whose  respective 
disposable  forces  were  nearly  equal,  the  French  however  having  the 
advantage  of  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry. 

On  the  9th  of  August  the  English  began  their  march  southward. 
The  advanced  guard  entered  the  town  of  Leiria  on  the  10th,  where  it 
found  the  Portuguese  force  of  5000  men  under  General  Freire,  who, 
having  appropriated  to  the  wants  of  his  men  the  stores  which,  by  an 
agreement  between  the  junta  of  Oporto  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
were  intended  for  the  English,  further  demanded  that  his  corps 
should  henceforth  be  furnished  with  provisions  by  the  English  com- 
missariat, a  preposterous  request,  with  which  General  Wellesley 
declined  to  comply.  Freire  then  refused  to  advance  with  the  English, 
but  remained  behind  at  Leiria,  and  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon 
to  allow  about  1600  of  his  men  to  join  Sir  Arthur.  On  the  14th  the 
English  entered  Alcobaca,  and  on  the  15th  Caldas,  following  the  road 
to  Torres  V'edras,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  sea-coast.  It  was  near 
Rolica,  about  ten  miles  beyond  Caldas,  that  the  first  engagement  took 
place.  But  before  relating  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  describe  the  position  of  the  French  in  Portugal. 

When  the  Spaniards  had  risen  against  the  invaders,  the  spirit  of 
resistance  spread  to  Portugal,  the  natives  of  which  country  had  equal 
motives  for  being  dissatisfied  with  the  French  rule.  The  French  had 
with  their  army  several  Spauish  regiments,  which  were  scattered  about 
the  country  in  the  several  garisons.  The  Spanish  troops  which  were 
at  Oporto,  forming  the  principal  part  of  that  garrison,  hearing  of  the 
news  from  Spain,  revolted  against  the  F"rench  commander,  seized  him, 
together  with  the  few  French  soldiers  that  he  had  with  him,  and  st-t 
off  with  their  prisoners  for  Spain,  leaving  the  Portuguese  at  liberty  to 
act  as  they  pleas  d.  A  juut  i  was  then  formed,  with  the  bishop  at  their 
head,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  and  the  whole  of 
the  provinces  north  of  the  Douro  rose  against  the  French.  The 
insurrection  spread  southward  into  Beira.  In  the  south  the  people  of 
Algarve  rose,  and  those  of  Alemtejo  followed  their  example,  bein.j 
supported  by  a  body  of  Spanish  troops.  The  town  of  Evora  became 
the  centre  of  the  insurrection  in  that  quarter.  The  French  General 
Loison,  who  had  been  sent  to  repress  the  insurgents  in  the  north, 
was  quickly  recalled  by  Juuot,  and  sent  into  Alemtejo.  He  entered 
Evora  after  a  desperate  resi-tauce  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  town  was  given  up  to  indiscriminate  m  issacre.  General  Margaron 
executed  like  vengeance  at  Leiria,  sparing  nei'her  age  nor  sex.  Similar 
scenes  took  place  at  Guarda  in  tne  nortii,  aud  at  Beja  and  Ydlavicosa 
iu  the  south.  In  these  butcheries  however  the  French  were  also  losing 
their  own  men  daily,  for  the  peasantry  were  always  hovering  about 
their  line  of  march,  ready  to  cut  off  stragglers  and  intercept  the  com- 
munications. ''  The  whole  kingdom,"  observed  i>ir  Arthur  Wellesley 
in  oue  of  his  first  dispatches  after  landing  in  Mondego  Bay,  "  with  the 
exception  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon,  is  in  a  state  of  insurrection 
against  the  French.  Their  means  of  resistance  are  however  less 
powerful  than  those  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Portugue-e  troops  have 
been  completely  dispersed,  their  officers  have  gone  off  to  Brazil,  and 
their  arsenals  are  pillaged  or  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  Their  revolt, 
under  the  circumstances  iu  which  it  has  taken  place,  is  still  more 
extraordinary  than  that  of  the  Spanish  nation.    They  have  in  the 
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northern  part  of  the  kiDgdotn  about  10,000  men  in  arms,  of  which 
number  5000  are  to  march  with  me  towards  Lisbon,  the  remainder 
are  employed  in  a  distant  blockade  of  Almeida,  and  in  the  protection 
of  Oporto,  which  is  now  the  scat  of  the  government,  The  insurrection 
is  general  throughout  Alemtejo  and  Algarve  to  the  southward,  and  in 
Eutre  Douro  e  Minho,  Tras-os-Montes,  and  Beira,  to  the  northward;  i 
but  for  want  of  arms  the  people  can  do  nothing  against  the  enemy." 

The  French  commander-in-chief,  Junot,  on  the  news  of  the  landing 
of  the  En«li*h,  determined  to  abandon  the  provinces,  except  the 
fortresses  of  Elvas  and  Almeida,  and  to  collect  his  force  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lisbon.  He  sent  a  division  of  about  5000  men,  under 
De  Laborde,  towards  Leiria,  to  keep  the  English  in  check  ;  and  he 
ordered  Loisou,  who  had  returned  from  his  expedition  into  Alemtejo, 
and  had  crossed  the  Tagus  at  Abrantes,  to  join  De  Laborde  at  Leiria.  ! 
But  the  rapid  advance  of  the  English  obliged  De  Laborde  to  fall  back 
before  he  could  be  joined  by  Loisou,  and  now  De  Laborde  determined 
to  make  a  Btand  alone  in  the  favourable  position  of  Rolica,  hoping 
every  moment  to  see  Loison  appear  on  his  right. 

General  Wellesley,  having  driven  the  enemy's  pickets  from  Obidas, 
marched  on  the  17th  of  August  to  attack  De  Laborde.  He  formed 
Lis  army  into  three  columns  :  the  right,  consisting  of  Portuguese,  was 
ordered  to  make  a  demonstration  on  the  enemy  s  left ;  the  left  to 
ascend  the  hills  on  the  enemy's  right,  and  thus  watch  the  approach  of 
Loisou  ;  and  the  centre,  which  was  the  column  of  attack,  to  march 
along  the  valley  to  the  front  of  De  Laborde's  position.  The  French, 
after  a  gallant  den  nee,  were  obliged  to  retire,  which  they  did  in  good 
order,  being  protected  by  their  cavalry.  They  withdrew  to  Torres 
Vedras,  where  they  were  joined  by  Loison's  corps.  The  loss  of  the 
French  in  the  engagement  at  Rolica  was  supposed  to  be  above  6oO 
killed  and  wounded,  besides  three  pieces  of  cannon  ;  that  of  the 
British  was  4  80.  It  must  be  observed  here,  once  for  all,  that  the 
losses  of  the  French  throughout  the  war  were  never  accurately  known, 
ns  they  published  no  returns,  whilst  the  British  official  returns  of 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  made  by  the  respective  officers  in 
command  of  regiments  after  a  battle,  were  always  published  in  the 
'  Gazette.' 

On  the  18th  of  August  General  Wellesley  advanced  to  Lourinba, 
keeping  along  the  coast-road  leading  to  Mafra.  Ou  the  19th  he  moved 
to  Vimiero,  where  he  was  joined  the  next  day  by  Generals  Anstruther 
and  Ackland,  with  two  brigades  just  arrived  off  the  coast  from  England, 
and  which  raised  his  force  to  about  17,000  British,  besides  1600 
Portuguese.  At  the  same  time  however  General  Wellesley  was  super- 
seded in  the  chief  command  by  Lieutenant  Gem  ral  Sir  Harry  Burrard, 
who  arrived  from  England.  The  government  at  home  had  determined, 
in  consequence  of  the  propitious  appearance  of  affairs  in  the  Peninsula, 
to  have  there  an  army  of  30,000  British  troops,  and  with  that  view 
they  ordered  the  corps  of  Lieutenaut-General  Sir  John  Moore,  which 
had  just  returned  from  a  fruitless  expedition  to  the  Baltic,  to  proceed 
to  Portugal ;  and  they  gave  the  chief  command  of  the  army  to  Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  governor  of  Gibraltar,  with  Sir 
Harry  Burrard  under  him  as  second  in  command  ;  and  Lieutenant- 
Generals  Sir  John  Moore,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  the  Hon.  John  Hope, 
Lord  Paget,  and  Mackenzie  Fraser,  to  command  respectively  divisions 
of  the  army. 

Sir  Harry  Burrard  arrived  in  a  frigate  in  Maceira  Bay,  near  Vimiero, 
on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  and  General  Wellesley  immediately  went 
on  board,  and  reported  to  him  the  situation  of  the  army,  and  his  own 
intended  plan  of  operations,  which  was  to  march  along  the  coast-road 
to  Mafra,  and  thus  turn  the  strong  position  which  De  Laborde  and 
Loison  had  taken  at  Torres  Vedras.  By  this  means  he  would  oblige 
the  French  either  to  give  battle  or  retreat  to  Lisbon  under  great  dis-  ! 
advantages.  Sir  Harry  Burrard  however  decided  not  to  advance  any 
farther  till  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements  under  Sir  John  Moore. 
But  the  enemy  in  the  meantime  was  bringing  the  question  to  a  speedy 
issue. 

Junot,  having  joined  De  Laborde  and  Loison  at  Torres  Vedras  with  I 
all  his  force,  estimated  at  about  14,000  men,  of  whom  1600  were 
cavalry,  attacked  the  English  iu  the  position  of  Vimiero  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  21st  of  August.  The  principal  attack  was  made  upon 
the  British  centre  and  left,  with  a  view,  according  to  a  favourite 
French  expression  in  those  times,  of  driving  the  English  into  the  sea,  ! 
which  was  close  in  their  rear.  The  attack  was  made  with  great 
bravery  and  steadiness,  but  was  as  gallantly  repulsed  by  the  British ; 
it  was  repeated  by  General  Kellermau  at  the  head  of  the  French 
reserve,  which  was  also  repulsed;  and  the  French,  being  charged  with 
the  bayonet,  withdrew  on  all  points  in  confusion,  leaving  many  pri- 
soners, among  them  a  general  officer,  and  14  cannon,  with  ammunition, 
&c,  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  The  loss  of  the  French  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  estimated  at  about  1800,  and  that  of  the  British  was 
720.  Sir  Harry  Burrard  landed,  and  was  present  on  the  field  during 
part  of  the  engagement,  but  he  declined  assuming  the  Command,  or 
in  any  way  interfering  with  General  Wellesley 's  dispositions,  till  the 
enemy  was  repulsed.  Towards  the  close  of  the  action,  when  the 
French  were  seen  retiring  in  confusion,  General  Wellesley  wished  to 
follow  up  his  victory  ;  General  Ferguson  on  the  left  was  actually  close 
upon  the  retreating  enemy,  and  if  General  Hill  and  the  advanced 
guard  had  marched  straight  upon  Torres  Vedras  they  would  have 
reached  it  before  the  French,  who  would  thus  have  been  cut  off  from  I 


Lisbon,  and  perbaps  obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Such  was  Sir 
Ar  hur's  view;  but  Sir  Harry  Burrard  thought  it  advisable  not  to 
move  any  farther,  especially  on  accouut  of  the  superiority  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry.  General  Ferguson  was  ordered  to  desist  from  pur- 
suit, and  the  French  officers  were  thus  enabled  to  rally  their  men,  and 
make  good  their  retreat  to  Torres  Vedras. 

On  the  22nd  of  August  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  landed  in  Maceira  Bay,  and  assumed  the  command.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  General  Kellerman  appeared  with  a  flag  of  truce  on 
the  part  of  Junot  to  propose  an  armistice,  preparatory  to  entering 
upon  a  convention  for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French.  The 
terms  were  discussed  between  General  Kellerman  and  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple, who  iu  the  end  directed  General  Wellesley  to  i-ign  the 
armistice.  Among  the  articles  there  was  one  which  prejudged  the 
terms  of  the  final  convention  by  stipulating  that  the  French  army 
should  not  "  in  any  case  "  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war,  aud  that 
all  the  individuals  composing  it  should  be  carried  to  France  with 
arms  and  baggage,  and  "  their  private  property  of  every  description, 
from  which  nothing  should  be  detained  I"  This,  of  course,  would 
include  the  church  plate  aud  other  public  and  private  property  which 
the  French  had  taken  either  at  Lisbon  or  in  the  various  towns  which 
they  had  sacked  in  consequence  of  the  insurrection,  and  which  they 
had  divided  among  themselves.  General  Wellesley  did  not  "entirely 
approve  of  the  manner  in  which  the  instrument  was  worded  ;  "  but 
the  articles,  being  laid  before  the  commander-in-chief,  were  signed  by 
him  that  same  evening.  The  armistice  however  was  made  subject  to 
the  approbation  of  the  Admiral,  Sir  Charles  Cotton;  and  as  one  article 
of  it  stipulated  that  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Tagus,  under  Admiral 
Siniavin,  should  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  a  neutral  port,  Sir  Charles 
objected  to  this,  but  offered  to  enter  into  a  separate  arrangement  with 
the  Russian  admiral.  On  the  25th  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  signified  to  Junot 
that  the  armistice  would  be  at  an  end  on  the  28th,  at  noon,  unless  a 
convention  for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French  should  be 
agreed  upon  before  that  day.  In  the  meantime  the  army  had  made 
a  forward  movement  from  Vimiero  to  Ramaiha),  near  Torres  Vedras, 
withiu  the  boundaries  stipulated  by  the  armistice.  Sir  John  Mo  re 
had  also  arrived  in  Maceira  Bay,  and  his  troops  were  about  beiug 
landed.  Junot,  now  perceiving  the  necessity  of  coming  to  terms, 
commissioned  General  Kellerman  to  confer  with  Colonel  Murray, 
quartermasti  r-gcueral  to  the  British  army,  about  the  final  convention. 
The  favourable  moment  for  pushing  upon  the  French  was  now  past; 
and  if  they  could  not  be  brought  to  evacuate  the  country  by  sea,  they 
might  either  defend  themselves  within  Lisbon,  or  cross  the  Tagus  to 
Elvas,  which,  being  a  place  regularly  fortified,  would  have  required  a 
long  siege,  during  which  the  British  army  could  not  have  been  made 
available  in  Spain.  ('Dispatches,'  iv.,  p.  120.)  General  Wellesley 
handed  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  a  memorandum  for  Colonel  Murray, 
suggesting,  among  other  thii  gB,  a  separate  agreement  with  the  Russian 
admiral,  and  the  propriety  of  devising  some  mode  to  make  the  French 
give  up  the  church  plate  which  they  had  seized.  On  the  29th  the 
draft  of  the  proposed  convention  was  brought  to  the  British  head- 
quarters at  Torres  Vedras,  aud,  being  laid  before  a  me  ting  of  general 
officers,  s-veral  alterations  were  made,  and  the  form  so  altered  was 
returned  to  Juuot,  and  was  at  last  signed  by  him  on  the  30th,  with 
the  omission  of  several  of  the  alterations,  and  was  ratified  by  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  on  the  31st.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  not  present  at  the 
final  ratification,  being  then  at  Sobral  with  his  division.  This  docu- 
ment has  become  known  by  the  name  of  the  Convention  of  Cintra, 
though  it  was  arranged  at  Lisbon  and  finally  ratified  at  Torres  Vedras. 
The  article  which  gave  most  offence  was  that  by  which  the  French, 
under  the  name  of  baggage,  w-re  allowed  to  carry  off  much  of  the 
plunder  of  Portugal.  Some  limits  however  were  put  to  this  abuse  by 
a  commission  being  appointed,  with  General  Berrsford  at  the  head,  to 
superintend  the  strict  execution  of  the  terms  of  the  convention. 
Through  the  exertions  of  the  commissioners  the  spoils  of  the  Museum 
and  the  Royal  Library  were  restored,  together  with  the  money  taken 
from  the  public  treasury.  With  regard  to  the  Russian  fleet,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  ships  should  be  held  as  a  pie  Ige  by  Great  Britain 
during  the  war,  and  that  the  crews  should  be  conveyed  home  in  British 
ships. 

The  French  embarked  in  the  month  of  September,  and  the  British 
troops  took  possession  of  the  forts  of  Li-bon  in  the  name  of  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal.  The  whole  country  beiug  now  free  from  the 
enemy,  a  council  of  regency  was  appoiuted,  of  which  the  active  Bishop 
of  Oporto  was  a  member.  The  joy  of  the  Portuguese  in  general  was 
manifested  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner.  But  in  England  the 
terms  of  the  convention  were  the  subject  of  severe  and  loud  censure, 
and  the  government  appointed  a  board  of  inquiry  to  examine  into  the 
matter.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and  Sir  Harry  Burrard  were  recalled  in 
order  to  be  examined  by  the  board,  as  well  as  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
who  had  already  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  return  to  England.  The 
court  sat  in  the  month  of  November,  and,  after  a  long  examination, 
reported  that,  the  Convention  of  Ciutra  having  been  productive  of 
great  advantages  to  Portugal,  to  the  army  and  navy,  and  to  the 
general  service,  the  court  was  of  opinion  that  no  further  mil  tary  pro- 
ceeding was  necessary  on  the  subject,  "  because,  however  some  of  us 
may  differ  in  our  sentiments  respecting  the  fitness  of  the  convention 
in  the  rel  itive  situation  of  the  two  armies,  it  is  our  unanimous  decla- 
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ration  that  unquestionable  zeal  and  firmness  appear  throughout  to 
have  been  exliibitt-d  by  Lieuteuant-G.  cerate  Sir  Hew  Daliymple,  Sir 


rat 

have  been  exhibited  by 

Harry  liui-raid,  and  Sir  Arthur  Welh  sley,  as  well  as  that  the  ardour 
and  gallantl  y  of  the  rest  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  on  every  0008  I  in 
during  this  expedition  have  done  honour  to  the  troops  liud  reflected 
In  t iv.  on  your  Majesty's  aruis."  The  king  adopted  the  opinion  of  the 
board. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 's  employment  in  the  Peninsula  being  now  ter- 
minated, he  r<  sinned  the  duties  of  his  office  as  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  whither  he  proceeded  in  the  month  of  December.  Parlia- 
ment having  re  assembled  in  January  1809,  he  returned  to  London  to 
resume  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  127th  of  January 
he  received,  through  the  Speaker,  the  thanks  of  the  House  for  his 
distinguished  services  in  Portugal ;  and,  a  few  days  afterwards,  the 
House  of  Lords  parsed  resolutions  to  the  same  effect,  which  were  com- 
municated to  Sir  Arthur  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Campaign  of  1809.— Napoleon,  with  an  army  of  more  than  200,000 
men,  having  burst  through  the  Spanish  lines,  and  routed  the  troops, 
forced  in  person  the  strong  pass  of  the  Somosierra  on  the  30th  of 
November  1808,  and  four  days  afterwards  was  iu  possession  of  Madrid. 
Meantime,  Soult,  with  an  overwhelming  force,  had  been  sent  against 
Sir  John  Moore,  who  had  advanced  into  Spain  as  far  as  Salamanca. 
This  movement  was  followed  by  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  small 
army  under  Sir  John  Moore,  the  battle  of  Coruna,  January  16,  1809, 
in  which  the  heroic  commander  was  slain,  and  the  embarkation  of  the 
British  forces  for  England.  The  French,  following  up  their  success, 
spread  over  Leon  aud  Estremadura  to  the  borders  of  Portugal,  and 
Soult,  having  overrun  Galicia,  marched  into  the  northern  Portuguese 
proviuces,  and  carried  Oporto  by  storm  against  the  native  troops. 
The  small  British  force  which  had  been  left  in  Portugal  when  Sir 
John  Moore  advanced  into  Spain  was  concentrated  by  General  Sir 
John  Cradoek  for  the  defence  of  Lisbon.  The  unfavourable  turn  of 
affairs  in  Spain  induced  the  British  government  to  make  another  effort 
to  save  Portugal  from  invasion,  aud  at  the  same  time  to  assist  the 
Spaniards  in  their  momentous  struggle.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  having 
previously  resigned  his  office  of  Secretary  for  It  eland  as  well  as  his 
seat  in  parliament,  was  sent  to  Portugal  to  assume  the  chief  command 
of  the  British  forces  in  the  Peniusula.  He  arrived  at  Lisbon  April  22, 
1SU9,  with  his  staff.  He  was  followed  by  reinforcements  of  infantry 
and  several  regiments  of  cavalry.  These,  together  with  the  Portu- 
guese regulars  uuder  General  Beresford,  whom  the  Prince  Regent  had 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  his  army,  enabled  him  to  bring  into 
the  field  a  force  of  about  'z5,000  men,  with  which  he  marched  at  the 
end  of  April  to  dislodge  Soult  from  Oporto,  leaving  a  division  under 
General  Mackenzie  on  the  Tagus  to  guard  the  eastern  frontiers  of 
Portugal  against  the  French  General  Victor,  who  was  stationed  near 
Merida,  iu  Spanish  Estremadura.  The  army  under  General  Wellesley, 
having  assembled  at  Coiuibra,  moved  on  the  9th  of  May  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Uporto,  and  drove  back  the  French  troops,  which  had  advanced 
south  of  the  Douro.  On  the  11th  of  May  the  English  occupied  the 
southern  bank  of  that  river  opposite  the  city  of  Oporto.  The  French 
had  destroyed  the  bridges  and  removed  the  boats  to  their  own  side, 
and  Soult  was  preparing  to  retire  leisurely  by  the  road  to  Galicia. 

General  Wellesley  sent  a  brigade  under  General  Munay  to  pass  the 
river  about  four  miles  above  Oporto,  whil  t  the  brigade  of  Guards 
was  directed  to  cross  the  river  at  the  suburb  of  Villanova,  and  the 
main  body  under  the  commander-in-chief  was  to  attempt  a  passage  in 
the  centre  by  means  of  any  boats  that  they  could  find.  The  Douro 
at  that  spot  is  very  rapid,  aud  nearly  three  hundred  yards  wide. 
About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  May,  two  boats 
having  been  discovered,  General  Paget  with  three  companies  of  the 
Buffs  crossed  the  river,  aud  got  possission  of  an  unfinished  building 
on  the  Oporto  side,  called  the  Seminario.  The  French  in  Oporto 
were  taken  by  surprise.  They  sounded  the  alarm,  aud  marched  out 
to  attack  the  Seminario,  but,  before  they  could  dislodge  the  first  party 
that  had  landed,  Geueral  Hid  cro.-sed  with  fresh  troops,  and,  pro- 
tected by  the  British  artillery  from  the  southern  bank,  maintained  the 
contest  with  great  gallantry,  until  Geueral  Sherbrooke  with  the 
Guards  crossed  lower  down  iuto  the  very  town  of  Oporto,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  inhabitants,  and  charged  the  Freuch  through  the 
streets.  Meantime  the  head  of  Murray's  column,  which  bad  crossed 
at  Aviutas,  making  its  appearance,  Soult  ordered  an  immediate  retreat, 
which  wag  effected  iu  the  greatest  confusion.  He  left  behind  his  sick 
aud  wounded  aud  mauy  prisoners,  besides  artillery  and  ammunition, 
and  retired  by  Amaraute  with  the  view  of  passing  into  Spain  through 
Tras-OB-Moutes ;  but  finding  that  Loison  had  abandoned  the  bridge  of 
Aiiiaraute,  which  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Portuguese,  he  marched 
by  Guimaraens,  Braga,  Salamonde,  and  Montealegre,  into  Galicia.  In 
this  disastrous  retreat  the  French  were  obliged  to  destroy  the  re- 
mainder of  their  artillery  and  part  of  their  baggage,  aud  the  road  was 
strewed  with  dead  horses  and  mules,  and  French  soldiers,  mauy  of 
whom  were  put  to  death  by  the  peasautry  before  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  British  could  save  them. 

Soult  lost  about  one-fourth  of  his  army,  but  the  retreat  was  effected 
with  great  ability  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances. 
General  Wellesley  pursued  the  French  as  far  as  Montealegre,  and, 
having  driven  them  out  of  Portugal,  retraced  his  steps  to  tLe  south. 
The  passage  of  the  broad  and  rapid  Douro,  effected  iu  broad  day,  in 


presence  of  a  French  marshal  at  the  head  of  10,000  veterans,  was  ono 
of  Wellington's  fiu>  st  achievements.  The  English  lost  iu  tho  attack 
of  Oporto  only  28  killed  and  98  wounded. 

On  taking  possession  of  Oporto,  General  Wellesley  issued  a  procla- 
mation, strictly  enjoining  the  inhabitants  to  re-pect  the  French 
wounded  aud  prisoner.-,  and  he  wrote  to  Marshal  Soult  to  IMUftt  him 
to  send  some  French  medical  officers  to  take  car.;  of  their  sick  aud 
wounded,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  trust  them  to  the  Poituguese. 

The  attention  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  now  turned  towards 
Spain.  It  was  necessary  to  strike  a  blow  in  that  couutry,  and  the  pre- 
sent occasion  appeared  favourable.  The  condition  of  the  national  cause 
of  Spain  had  improved  since  Napoleon  had  lef  t  that  country  in  January. 
None  of  his  generals  had  individually  the  same  ineaui  that  be  had  at 
his  disposal,  and  there  was  not  a  sullicient  bond  of  union  among  them 
all  to  make  them  act  iu  concert.  Each  had  a  separate  command  over 
a  large  division  of  the  country,  and  was  iu  a  great  measure  independent 
of  the  others,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  had  been  established  Li 
Madrid  as  king  of  Spain,  had  little  or  no  control  over  them,  aud  had 
not  himself  sufficient  military  skill  to  direct  their  movements.  Each 
marshal  therefore,  and  there  were  five  or  six  in  the  Peuineula,  acted 
by  himself,  and  the  warfare  became  complicated  aud  irregular.  Mar- 
shal Victor,  Duke  of  Belluuo,  comuiauded  the  first  corps  iu  Estrema- 
dura, near  the  borders  of  Portugal,  having  about  35,000  men,  of  whom 
however  only  25,000  were  under  arms.  General  Sebastiaui  commanded 
the  fourth  corps  in  La  Mancha,  which  mustered  about  10,000  meu 
uuder  arms.  A  division  of  reserve  under  Dessolles  stationed  at 
Madrid,  together  with  King  Jo-eph's  guards,  amounted  to  about 
15,000  men.  Kellerman's  aud  Bonnet's  divisions,  stationed  iu  Old 
Castile  and  on  the  borders  of  Leon  and  Asturias,  compris.-d  about 
10,000  more.  All  the  above  troops,  amounting  to  about  60,00li  dis- 
posable men,  were  considered  to  be  immediately  under  Kiug  Joseph 
for  tho  protection  of  Madrid  aud  of  Central  Spain,  and  also  to  act 
offen.-ively  in  Andalucia  and  against  Portugal  by  the  Tagus  and  the 
Guadiaua.  Soult  had  a  distinct  command.  He  had  mainly  to  occupy 
the  northern  provinces  of  Spaiu,  and  to  act  through  them  against 
Portugal.  He  had  under  his  immediate  orders  the  second  corps, 
mustering  about  20,000  men  uuder  arms;  the  fifth,  or  Mortier's 
corps,  amounting  to  16,000;  aud  Ney,  with  the  sixth  corps,  also  about 
16,000.  Soult's  force  iu  all  was  about  52,000  meu  in  the  field.  These 
were  the  t\o  French  armies  with  which  the  Luglish  advancing  from 
Portugal  were  likely  to  be  brought  iuto  collision.  Besides  these  there 
were  in  eastern  Spaiu  the  third  and  seventh  corps,  making  together 
about  50,000  meu,  under  Suchetand  Augereau,  who  were  pretty  fully 
employed  iu  Amgon  and  Cataluna;  and  35,000  more  were  scattered  in 
the  various  gammons  and  lines  of  communication. 

The  fortresses  aud  fortified  towns  in  the  hands  of  the  French  were 
— 1st,  on  the  northern  line,  San  Sebastian,  Pamplona,  Bilbao,  Sautona, 
Santander,  Burgos,  Leon,  and  Astorga;  2nd,  on  the  central  line,  Jaca, 
Zaragoza,  Guadalajaia,  Toledo,  Segovia,  and  Zamora;  3rd,  Figueras, 
Rosas,  aud  Barcelona,  on  the  pastern  coast.  But  Soult,  after  bein^ 
driven  out  of  northern  Portugal,  had  withdrawn  from  Galicia;  and 
Ney,  following  the  same  movement,  completely  evacuated  that  exten- 
sive province,  including  the  forts  of  Coruna  an  1  Feirol.  A  misuuder- 
stauding  or  disagreement  between  those  two  commanders  led  to  the 
deliverance  of  Galicia,  which  was  an  impoitant  event  in  the  war,  for 
the  French  never  regained  that  part  of  Spain. 

Marshal  Soult  reached  Zamora  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  hovered 
about  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Portugal.  Ney  arrived  at  Astorga. 
Victor  was  posted  between  the  Tagus  aud  the  Guadiaua,  his  troops 
suffering  much  from  malaria.  Mortier,  with  the  fifth  corps,  on  the 
road  from  Zaragoza  to  Valladolid,  received  orders  from  France  to 
halt;  aud  the  Imperial  Guards,  which  Napoleon  had  ordered  into 
Spain,  and  which  had  arrived  at  Vitoiia,  were  hurriedly  ordered  to 
march  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  This  was  in  consequence  of  the 
Austrian  war,  which  had  just  broken  out.  The  French  in  Spain  were 
now  reduced  to  a  state  of  inactivity,  and  Audaiucia  and  Valencia  were 
still  untouched  by  them. 

The  Spanish  armies,  though  always  beaten  in  the  open  field,  had 
been  reorgauised.  General  Cuesta,  commanuing  the  army  of  Estre- 
maaura,  reckoned  at  38,000  men,  was  posted  on  the  Guadiaua.  This 
was  the  force  with  which  General  Wellesley  had  to  co  operate  in  an 
advance  from  Portugal  into  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Victor 
aud  attempting  to  reach  Madrid.  The  British  commander  had  not  as 
yet  seen  a  Spanish  army  in  the  field,  and  he  could  have  no  precise 
notion  of  its  defective  organisation  and  discipline.  He  however  soon 
obt  iined  that  knowledge  when  he  came  in  contact  with  Cuesta.  But 
there  was  another  obstacle  which  made  him  hesitate,  and  that  was 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  provisions  and  meaus  of  transport  for  his 
army  in  Spain.  His  letters  during  the  whole  of  this  camp.dgn  teem 
with  painful  details  on  this  subject.  The  people,  the  loc.il  autnorities, 
the  generals,  and  the  Junta,  all  seemed  uuanimous  in  their  unwilling- 
ness to  provide  for  the  English,  although  sure  to  be  amply  repaid  for 
their  supplies.  While  Cuesta's  army  abounded  with  provisions  and 
forage,  Sir  Arthur  could  not  get  enough  to  supply  his  men  with  half- 
rations.  "  The  French,"  he  observes,  "  can  take  what  they  like,  and 
will  take  it,  but  we  cannot  even  buy  common  necessaries." 

The  British  army  entered  Spain  iu  the  beginning  of  July  by  the  road 
of  Zarza  la  Mayor  and  Coria,  and  the  he.id  quarters  w^e  at  Plasencia 


on  the  8th.  Cussta  crossed  the  Tagus  by  the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  and 
the  two  armies  made  their  junction  at  Oropesa  on  the  20th.  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  with  the  Lusitanian  Legion,  one  Portuguese  and  two 
Spanish  battalions,  moved  on  to  Escalona,  about  eight  leagues  from 
Madrid,  throating  the  rear  of  Victor's  army,  which  was  posted  at 
Talavera  de  la  Keyna.  On  the  22ud  the  combined  Spanish  and 
British  armies  attacked  Victor's  outposts  at  Talavera,  and  drove  them 
in.  The  enemy  would  have  suffered  more  if  General  Cuesta  had  not 
been  absent  from  the  field.  The  British  columns  were  formed  for  the 
attack  of  the  French  position  on  the  23rd,  as  Geneial  Wellesley 
wished  to  attack  Victor  before  he  was  joined  by  Sebastiani,  but 
General  Cuesta  "contrived  to  lose  the  whole  of  the  day,  owing  to  the 
whimsical  perverseness  of  his  disposition." — (Dispatch  to  J.  H.  Frere, 
24th  of  July,  vol.  iv.,  p.  526.)  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  Victor 
retired  across  the  Alberche  to  St.  Olalla  on  the  Madrid  road,  and 
thence  to  Torrijos,  where  he  was  joined  by  Sebastiani's  corps,  and 
eoon  after  by  King  Joseph  in  peiBou,  attended  by  Marshal  Jourdan  i 
with  the  Guards  and  the  garrison  of  Madrid.  General  Cuesta,  who 
now  seemed  eager  for  battle,  although  General  Wellesley  recommended 
him  to  be  very  c.utious  in  his  movements,  followed  Victor  to  St. 
Olalla,  and  pushed  his  advanced  guard  to  Torrijos,  when  the  French 
attacked  him  brifkly  ou  the  2oth,  and  obliged  him  to  fall  back 
u[  on  the  British,  on  the  Alberche.  On  the  27th  General  Wellesley, 
expecting  to  be  attacked,  took  up  his  ground  in  the  position  of 
Talavera. 

The  position  of  the  English  army  was  daily  becoming  more  critical, 
for  Soult  was  rapidly  advancing  from  Salamanca,  by  the  Puerto  de 
1  'alius,  upon  Plasencia,  in  the  rear  of  the  British.  General  Wellesley  i 
had  charged  Cuesta  to  guard  the  mouutain-pass  of  Puerto  de  Baiios, 
but  the  Spanish  general  sent  only  600  men  thither,  a  force  which  of 
course  proved  insufficient  to  arrest  Soult's  march.  General  Wellesley 
did  not  know  that  Ney  had  unexpectedly  evacuated  Galicia,  and  was 
also  advancing  from  Astorga  upon  the  British  left.  Mortier  also, 
with  the  5th  corps,  was  at  Valladoli'l,  ready  to  move  forward  ;  so 
that  there  were  more  than  50,000  fighting  men  of  the  enemy  behind 
the  mountains  of  Plasencia,  ready  to  act  on  the  left  flank  and  rear 
of  the  British,  who  had  besides  50,000  more  in  front  of  them.  The 
British  foice  in  the  field  did  not  exceed  20,000.  There  were  a  few 
ii.ore  battalions  on  their  march  from  Lisbon  to  join  the  army,  but 
tLey  did  not  anive  till  after  the  battle.  The  Spanish  army  of  Cuesta 
mustered  about  34,000  men,  such  as  they  were.  The  Portuguese 
regular  troops,  under  Beresford,  had  remained  to  guard  the  north-east 
frontier  of  Portugal,  towaids  Almeida.  It  had  been  previously  agreed 
between  General  Wellesley,  Cuesta,  and  the  Spanish  Supreme  Junta, 
or  Central  Government,  that  General  Vtnegas,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Spanish  army  of  Andalucia,  consisting  of  about  25,000  men, 
should  march  through  La  Mancha  upon  Madrid,  whilst  Wellesley  and 
Cuesta  weie  advancing  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  Venegas  did 
advance  through  La  Mancha,  but  it  teems  that  he  received  counter- 
orders  from  the  Supreme  Junta  which  had  the  effect  of  slackening  his 
march;  he  however  made  his  appearance  at  last  towards  Aranjuez  and 
Toledo,  and  it  was  his  approach  on  that  side  which  induced  King 
Joseph  to  engage  Wellesley  and  Cuesta,  in  order  to  save  his  capital. 
If  he  had  kept  the  Allies  in  check  for  a  few  days  longer,  Soult's  arrival 
at  Plasencia  would  have  obliged  the  English  to  retire  precipitately. 
But  King  Joseph  fearing  that  Ventgas  from  the  south,  and  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  who,  with  the  Lusitanian  Legion,  was  hovering  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood on  the  north,  would  enter  Madrid  and  seize  the  stores, 
reserves,  &c.,  he  and  Marshal  Victor  determined  to  give  battle  to  the 
Allies  in  front :  for  if  they  were  defeated,  Madrid  could  be  easily  pro- 
tected. General  Wellesley,  perceiving,  from  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  that  a  battle  was  at  hand,  with  much  difficulty  prevailed  upon 
Cuesta  to  fall  back  with  him  upon  the  position  of  Talavera,  where 
there  was  good  ground  for  defence.  He  placed  the  Spanish  army  on 
the  right  near  the  Tagus,  before  the  town  of  Talavera,  its  front  pro- 
tected by  redoubts,  ditches,  mud  walls,  and  ielled  trees.  In  this 
position  they  could  hardly  be  seriously  attacked.  The  British  infantry 
on  whom  the  general  could  depend,  occupied  the  left  of  the  line, 
which  was  open  in  front,  but  its  extreme  left  rested  upon  a  steep  hill, 
which  was  the  key  of  the  whole  position.  The  whole  line  extended 
in  length  about  two  miles. 

On  the  27th  of  July  the  French  moved  from  St.  Olalla,  crossed  the 
river  Alberche,  drove  in  the  British  outposts,  and  attacked  two 
advanced  brigades  of  the  English,  which  fell  back  steadily  across  the 
plain  into  their  assigned  position  in  the  line.  Victor  now  attacked 
the  British  left,  whilst  the  4th  eorps  made  a  demonstration  against 
the  Spaniards  on  the  right,  several  thousands  of  whom,  after  dis- 
charging their  pieces,  fled  panic-struck  to  the  rear,  followed  by  their 
artillery,  and  creating  the  greatest  confusion  among  the  baggage 
retainers  and  mules,  &c. ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Generals 
Wellesley  and  Cuesta  prevented  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  troops  from 
following  the  example.  Luckily  the  position  of  the  Spanish  army  was 
etroDg  in  front,  and  the  French,  not  knowing  exactly  what  was  going 
on,  made  no  further  attack  on  that  side ;  their  efforts  were  directed 
against  the  Biitish  left,  which  they  succeeded  for  a  moment  in  turning, 
and  they  gained  the  summit  of  the  hill;  but  General  Hill,  being 
ordered  to  that  point  with  more  troops,  drove  the  French  down  after 
an  obstinate  struggle  which  lasted  till  after  dark,  and  in  which  the 


French  lost  about  1000  meu  and  the  British  tOO.  Next  morning,  the 
28th,  the  French  renewed  the  attack  ou  the  hill  on  the  British  left, 
and  were  again  repulsed  after  losing  about  1500  men.  After  a  pause 
of  some  hours  the  attack  was  renewed  upon  the  whole  British  irout. 
Heavy  columns  of  French  infantry  of  Sebastiani's  corps  twice  attacked 
the  British  right  under  General  Campbell,  which  joined  the  Spanish 
army,  but  were  each  time  repulsed  by  the  steady  fire  of  the  English ; 
a  Spanish  cavalry  regiment  charging  ou  their  flank  at  the  same  time, 
they  retired  in  disorder,  after  losing  a  number  of  men  and  10  guns. 
In  the  mean  time  a  French  division,  supported  by  two  regiments  of 
cavalry,  again  advanced  to  turn  the  British  left,  and  here  a  cavalry 
fight  occurred  in  which  the  23rd  Light  Dragoons  lost  one  half  of  their 
number.  General  Wellesley  had  taken  the  precaution  of  posting  tho 
Spanish  division  of  Bassecour  in  the  rear,  together  with  the  cavalry  of 
both  armies,  and  the  sight  of  these  effectually  precluded  any  further 
advance  of  the  French  on  that  side.  The  principal  attack  of  the 
French  was  against  the  British  ceutre,  which  consisted  of  the  Guards 
and  the  German  Legion.  The  French  columns  came  resolutely  close 
up  to  the  Biitish  line,  but  they  were  lecsived  with  a  discharge  of 
musketry  which  made  them  reel  back  in  disorder.  The  Guards  then 
charged  them,  and  in  the  ardour  of  the  moment  were  carried  too  far, 
upon  which  the  enemy's  supporting  col  jmns  and  dragoons  advanced, 
and  those  who  had  been  repulsed  tallied  and  faced  again,  while  the 
French  batteries  poured  their  shot  upon  the  flauk  of  the  Guards,  who 
in  their  turn  drew  back  in  some  di.-order ;  at  the  same  time  tho 
German  Legion,  which  was  on  the  left  of  the  Guards,  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  French,  got  into  confusion,  and  the  British  centre  was 
thus  broken.  This  was  the  critical  moment  of  the  battle.  General 
Wellesley,  who,  from  the  hill  on  the  left  of  the  position,  had  a  clear 
view  of  the  whole  field,  seeing  the  charge  of  the  Guards,  and  expecting 
the  issue  of  it,  immediately  ordered  the  48th  regiment,  under  Colouel 
Donellan,  which  was  posted  on  the  hill  on  the  left,  to  advauce  in  sup- 
port of  the  centre,  and  at  the  same  time  directed  General  Cotton's 
light  cavalry  to  advance.  The  48th  moved  ou  in  perfect  order  amidst 
the  retiring  crowds,  and  wheeling  back  by  companies  let  them  pass 
through  the  intervals;  then,  re  umiug  its  line,  the  48th  marched 
against  the  right  of  the  pursuing  columns,  plied  them  with  destructive 
di-cliarges  of  musketry,  and  closing  upon  them  with  a  firm  and 
t<  gular  pace,  checked  their  forward  movement.  The  Guards  and 
Germans  quickly  rallied,  and  the  brigade  of  light  cavalry  coming  up 
from  the  rear  at  a  trot,  the  French  began  to  waver,  and  at  last  g-iva 
way  and  retired  to  their  original  positiou,  their  retreat  being  protected 
by  their  light  troops  and  artillery.  The  British,  reduced  to  less  than 
14,000  men,  and  exhaust  d  by  fatigue,  were  unable  to  pursue  them  ; 
and  the  Spanish  army,  which  had  been  scarcely  en. aged,  was  incapable 
of  making  any  evolutions  ;  and  thus  about  bix  in  the  evening  all  fight- 
ing and  firing  ceased,  each  army  retaining  the  position  that  it  had 
occupied  in  the  morning.  The  French  were  repulsed  at  all  points, 
and  lost  two  generals  and  nearly  1000  men,  and  about  6000  wounded, 
betides  the  loss  of  17  guns.  On  the  side  of  the  Biitish,  two  generals 
and  800  men  were  killed,  and  three  generals  and  about  4000  men 
wounded. 

The  next  morning,  July  29,  at  daybreak,  the  French  army  made  a 
retrograde  movement,  recrossed  the  Alberche,  and  took  a  position  on 
the  heights  of  Salinas.  On  that  day  General  Robert  Crauford  reached 
the  English  camp  from  Lisbon  with  the  43rd,  52nd,  and  95th.  This 
was  the  light  brigade,  which  afterwards  acquired  a  military  celebrity 
for  its  gallantry  and  the  quickness  of  its  movements. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  passed  the  21ith  and  30th  in  establishing  his 
hospitals  in  the  town  of  Talavera,  and  endeavouring  to  get  provisions, 
as  his  men  were  nearly  starving.  In  this  he  was  not  at  all  assisted  by 
the  Spanish  authorities  or  the  Spanish  inhabitants.  "  We  are  miserably 
supplied  with  provisions" — thus  he  wrote  to  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the 
1st  of  August  from  Talavera  :  "  the  Spanish  armies  are  now  so  nume- 
rous that  they  eat  up  the  whole  country.  Thi-y  have  no  magazims, 
nor  have  we,  nor  can  we  collect  any,  and  there  is  a  scramble  for 
everything.  I  think  the  battle  of  the  28th  is  likely  to  be  of  great  use 
to  the  Spaniards  ;  but  I  do  not  think  them  in  a  state  of  discipline  to 
contend  with  the  French."    ('  Dispatches,'  iv.,  p.  554.) 

King  Joseph,  with  the  4th  corps  and  the  reserve,  moved  on  the  1st 
of  August  farther  back  to  Illescas,  on  the  road  between  Madrid  and 
Toledo,  in  order  to  oppose  the  army  of  Andalucia  under  Venegas;  and 
Victor,  who  had  remained  on  the  Alberohe  with  the  1st  corps,  retreated 
likewise  on  the  road  to  Madrid,  from  alarm  at  the  movements  of  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  on  his  flank.  Soult  was  now  advancing  from  the  north 
with  no  less  than  three  corps,  one  of  which,  commanded  by  Mortier, 
entered  Plasencia  on  the  31st,  having  passed,  without  encountering  any 
resistance,  the  defile  of  Barios,  which  Cuesta  had  promued  to  guard. 
Soult  himself,  with  the  2nd  corps,  entered  Paseucia  on  the  1st  of 
August,  whilst  Ney  was  moving  on  from  Salamanca  in  the  same 
direction.  The  French  found  Plasencia  deserted  by  most  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  they  could  learn  no  intelligence  of  the  position  of  the 
British  and  Spanish  armies,  except  vague  rumours  of  a  battle  having 
been  fought  a  few  days  before.  On  the  2nd  of  August  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  learnt  that  the  enemy  had  entered  Plasencia.  Supposing 
that  Soult  was  alone  with  his  corps,  which  he  estimated  at  only  15,000 
men,  and  that  his  intention  was  to  join  Victor,  he  determined  to 
encounter  him  before  he  could  effect  the  junction  :  he  therefore 
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marched  on  tho  3rd  of  Auj.u^t  to  Oropesa  with  the  Biitish  army, 
leaving  Ouesta  at  Talavera,  particularly  recommending  him  to  protect 
the  hospitals ;  and,  in  case  he  should  be  obliged  by  any  advance  of 
Victor  to  leave  Talavera,  to  collect  caita  to  move  away  the  wounded. 
The  position  of  tlie  hostile  armies  was  now  very  singular  :  they  were 
all  crowded  along  the  narrow  vaUey  of  the  TagUB,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Madrid  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  King  Joseph  and  Sebas- 
tiaui  were  at  Illescas  and  Valdemoro,  bouvcen  Madrid  and  tho  Tagus, 
while  the  advanced  posts  of  Veuegas  were  on  the  left  or  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  opposite  Toledo.  Victor  was  lower  down  on  the  right 
bank,  at  Maqueda,  near  the  Alberche,  watching  Ouesta,  who  was  at 
Talavera.  General  Wellesley  was  farther  down,  at  Oropesa.  Soult 
was  on  the  Tietar,  on  the  road  from  l'lasencia  to  Almaraz.  lieresford,  1 
with  tho  Portuguese,  was  said  to  be  moving  farther  west  along  tho 
frontiers  of  Portugal.  "The  allies  under  Welhsley  and  Ouesta  held 
the  contro,  being  ouly  one  day's  march  asunder;  but  their  force,  when 
concentrated,  was  not  more  than  47,000  men.  The  French  could  not 
unite  under  time  days,  but  their  combined  forces  exceeded  90,000 
men,  of  whom  53,000  were  under  Soult ;  and  this  singular  situation 
was  rendered  more  remarkable  by  the  ignorance  iu  which  all  parties 
were  as  to  the  strength  and  movements  of  their  adversaries.  Victor 
and  tho  King,  frightened  by  Wilton's  partisan  corps  of  4000  men,  were 
preparing  to  unite  at  Mostoles,  near  Madrid  ;  while  Ouesta,  equally 
alarmed  at  Victor,  was  retiring  from  Talavera.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
was  supposed  by  King  Joseph  to  be  at  tho  head  of  25,000  Briti>h;  and 
Sir  Arthur,  calculating  on  Soult's  weakness,  was  marching  with  23,000 
English  and  Spanish  to  engage  53,000  French ;  while  Soult,  unable  to 
ascertain  the  exact  situation  of  either  friends  or  enemies,  little  sus- 
pected that  the  prey  was  rushing  into  his  jaws.  At  this  moment  the 
fate  of  the  Peninsula  hung  by  a  thread,  which  could  not  bear  the 
weight  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  yet  fortune  so  ordained  that  no 
irreparable  disaster  ensued."  (Napier's  '  .History  of  the  Peninsular 
War,'  b.  ix.) 

In  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  August,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  learned 
that  Soult's  ad  v  raced  posts  were  at  Naval  Moral,  and  consequently 
between  him  and  the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  on  the  Tagus,  thus  cutting 
his  line  of  communication  with  Portugal.  At  the  same  time  letters 
from  Ouesta  informed  him  that  King  Joseph  was  again  advanciug  to 
joiu  Victor,  and  that  Soult  must  be  stronger  than  was  supposed  ;  and 
that  therefore  he,  Ouesta,  would  quit  Talavera  that  evening,  and  join 
the  British  at  Oropesa.  Sir  Arthur  immediately  replied,  requesting 
Ouesta  to  wait  at  least  till  next  morning,  in  order  to  cover  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  Briti-h  hospitals  from  Talavera.  But  Ouesta  was  already 
on  his  march,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  appeared  near 
Oropesa.  Sir  Arthur  by  this  time  had  learned  from  intercepted  letters 
that  Soult's  force  was  much  stronger  than  he  bad  supposed,  though 
he  could  not  guess  its  full  strength.  Cuesta's  retreat  would  imme- 
diately bring  the  King  and  Victor  upon  him.  He  was  placed  between 
the  mountains  and  the  Tagus,  with  a  French  army  advancing  upon 
him  on  each  flank;  the  retreat  by  Almaraz  was  cut  off;  he  had  seen 
enough  of  Ouesta  and  the  Spanish  army  not  to  rely  upon  them  on  a 
field  of  battle ;  and  he  could  not,  with  17,000  British,  fatigued  and 
in  want  of  provisions,  fight  successively  two  French  armies,  each 
much  stronger  than  his  own.  His  only  remaining  line  of  retreat  was 
across  the  Tagus,  by  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo,  below  Talavera.  By 
taking  up  a  line  of  defence  beyond  that  river  he  might  keep  open  the 
road  by  Trujillo  to  Badajoz.  This  however  must  be  done  immediately, 
before  the  enemy  intercepted  the  road  to  Arzobispo.  Sir  Arthur  com- 
municated his  determination  to  Ouesta,  who,  according  to  his  custom, 
opposed  it :  he  wanted  now  to  fight  the  French  at  Oropesa ;  but  the 
English  general  told  him  sternly  that  he  might  do  as  he  liked — that 
he,  Sir  Arthur,  was  responsible  for  his  own  army,  and  should  move 
forthwith.  Accordingly,  on  that  morning,  the  4th  of  August,  the 
British  army  filed  off  towards  Arzobispo,  where  it  crossed  the  river 
with  its  artiilery,  stores,  and  2000  wounded  from  Talavera,  and  took  a 
position  on  the  other  side.  Thus  the  British  army  was  saved  from  ' 
impending  ruin.  Here  ended  the  fighting  campaign  of  the  British  for 
1809. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  now  moved  his  head-quarters  to  Deleytosa,  and 
afterwards  to  Jaraicejo,  on  the  high  road  to  Badajoz,  leaving  a  strong  I 
rear-guard  to  protect  the  south  bank  of  the  Tagus,  and  prevent  the 
enemy  from  passing  the  river.    The  bridge  of  Almaraz  had  already  I 
been  broken  by  the  Spaniards.    Ouesta,  following  the  British  move- 
ment, passed  to  the  south  of  tue  Tagus  by  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo,  j 
followed  close  by  the  French,  who,  discovering  a  ford,  crossed  the 
river  on  the  8th  with  a  numerous  cavalry,  overpowered  the  Spanish 
rear-guard,  and  seized  the  guns.    General  Wellesley  however  caused 
the  remakid«r  of  the  Spauish  aitillery  to  be  dragged  up  the  mountain  , 
of  Meza  d'lbor,  a  strong  position,  while  the  British  guarded  the 
equally  strong  pass. of  Mirabete,  facing  the  bridge  of  Almaraz.  The 
line  of  defence  of  the  Allies  was  thus  re-established.    Meautime  King 
Joseph  recalled  Mortier's  corps,  which  had  crossed  the  Tagus  at  Tala- 
vera, and  ordered  it  to  join  Sebastiaui  against  Venegas,  who  had  again 
advanced  to  Almonacid,  near  Toledo.  Marshal  Ney,  on  the  other  side, 
whom  Soult  had  directed  to  lord  the  Tagus  below  Almaraz,  could  not 
discover  the  ford.    Soult  now  proposed  to  march  with  his  three  corps 
by  Coria  and  Abrantes,  and  reach  Lisbon,  by  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  before  the  English ;  but  Ney,  Jourdan,  and  King  Joseph 


Opposed  the  plHn,  and  soon  afterwards  a  dispatch  Camo  from  Napoleon, 
dated  after  the  battle  of  Wagram,  from  the  Austrian  emperor's  palao 
at  Bohbnbrunn,  forbidding  further  offensive  operations  till  the  rciu< 
forcemeuts  which  the  termination  of  tho  Austrian  war  placed  at  hi* 
disposal  should  reach  Spain. 

Tho  Emperor  Napoleon  now,  to  cru-h  his  enemies,  trusted  chiefly 
to  his  overwhelming  ma  ses,  which  he  recruit'-d  so  cheaply  by  means 
of  the  conscription.  The  proportion  of  cavalry  in  his  armies  in  Spain 
was  beyond  all  precedent.  Napoleon  was  resolved  to  play  a  sure 
game.  Ho  had  already  200,000  men  iu  Spain,  and  yet  he  did  not 
think  them  enough.  His  generals  had  adopted  tho  same  views.  "It 
is  large  masses  only,  the  strongest  that  you  can  form,  that  will  suc- 
ceed :"  thus  wrote  Soult  to  King  Joseph  before  the  battle  of  Talavera. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  writing  about  the 
came  time,  said — '"I  conceive  that  the  French  are  dangerous  ouly  when 
iu  large  masses." 

Soult's  army  now  went  into  cantonments  in  Estremadura  and  Leon, 
near  the  borders  of  Portugal.  Sebastiaui,  having  defeated  Venegas  at 
Almonacid,  drove  him  back  upon  the  Sierra  Morcna.  King  Joseph  was 
again  residing  quietly  at  Madrid. 

In  England,  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Talavera,  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  titles  of  Baron 
Douro  and  Viscount  Wellington. 

On  the  20th  of  August  Lord  Wellington  removed  his  head-quarters 
to  Badajoz,  and  placed  his  army  in  cantonments  on  the  line  of  the 
Guadiaua.  His  chief  motive  was  the  neglect  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
in  supplying  his  army  with  provisions,  which  obliged  him  to  draw 
near  his  magazines  iu  Portugal;  and  another  reason  was,  the  impossi- 
bility of  co  operating  with  the  undiscip lined  Spanish  armies.  Lord 
Wellington  had  contrived,  notwithstanding  Cuesta's  neglect,  to  cairy 
away  2000  sick  and  wounded  from  Talavera ;  the  remaining  1500, 
whom  he  was  obliged  to  leave  there,  he  recommended  earnestly  to  the 
French  generals,  Mortier  and  Kellerman,  and  his  expectations  were 
not  deceived.  Marshal  Mortier  iu  particular  showed  the  utmost  kind- 
ness to  the  British  wounded,  and  would  have  them  attended  to  before 
his  own  men. 

In  October  Lord  Wellington  repaired  to  Lisbon,  and  proceeded  to 
reconnoitre  the  whole  country  in  front  of  that  capital,  for  it  was  then 
that  he  resolved  upon  the  construction  of  the  celebrated  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras,  which  enabled  him  to  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  the 
French  in  the  following  year.  We  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  the 
'  Memorandum  '  which  he  wrote  at  Lisbon  on  the  20th  of  October  for 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Fletcher,  of  the  Engine<  rs,  in  which  he  clearly 
points  out  the  double  line  of  position,  the  entrenchments  and  redoubts, 
the  number  of  men  required  at  each  post,  &c ,  as  if  the  whole  were 
already  iu  existence  before  his  eyes.  This  paper,  so  remarkable  con- 
sidering the  epoch  and  circumstances  in  which  it  was  written,  is  a 
most  striking  evidence  of  Wellington's  comprehensive  mind,  his  pene- 
tration, and  foresight.  (See  'Dispatches,'  vol.  v.,  pp.  234-39.)  Of  his 
plan  however  nothing  was  said  or  even  whispered  at  the  time.  He 
returned  to  his  head-quarters  at  Badajoz,  whence  he  made  an  excursion 
to  Seville,  where  he  conferred  with  his  brother  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
who  was  then  the  British  ambassador  in  Spain,  and  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Cadiz.  On  the  11th  of  November  he  returned  to  his  head- 
quarters at  Badajoz.  At  the  same  time  another  fatal  blunder  was 
committed  by  the  Spaniards.  About  the  middlo  of  November  the 
Supreme  Junta  ordered  the  army  of  Anoalucia,  joined  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  army  of  Estremadura,  to  advance  suddenly  upon  Madrid, 
and  this  without  any  previous  communication  with  Lord  Wellington, 
who  was  at  Badajoz,  or  with  the  Duke  del  Parque  and  other  Spanish 
commanders  in  the  north  of  Spain.  Venegas,  the  general  of  the  army 
of  Andalucia,  had  been  superseded  by  Areizaga,  an  inexperienced 
young  officer,  who  was  in  favour  with  the  Junta.  Old  Ouesta  had 
also  retired,  and  made  room  for  Eguia  in  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Estremadura.  These  two  armies,  which  constituted  the  |  rincipal 
regular  force  of  the  Spaniards,  and  which,  posted  within  the  line  of 
the  Tagus  and  along  the  range  of  the  Siena  Morena,  protected,  and 
might  long  have  protected,  the  south  of  Spain,  were  tnrown  away 
upon  a  foolish  attempt.  Areizaga,  with  nearly  50,000  men  and  tiO 
pieces  of  artillery,  advanced  into  the  plains  of  La  Mancha,  and  was 
attacked  on  the  16th  of  November,  in  the  open  fields  of  Ocana,  by 
the  two  French  corps  of  Mortier  and  Sebastiaui ;  and,  although 
his  men  fought  with  sufficient  couiage,  yet  he  was. completely  routed, 
with  i  he  loss  of  more  than  one-half  of  his  army,  and  all  his  baggage 
and  artill  ry,  with  the  exception  of  )5  guns.  About  the  same  time 
the  Duke  del  Parque,  with  20,000  Spaniards  in  the  north,  advanced 
from  Salamanca  against  Kellerman,  out  he  was  beaten,  and  driven  to 
the  mountains  of  Pena  de  Francia.  The  French,  north  of  the  Ta^-u-, 
were  thus  left  at  liberty  to  attack  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal.  1 1  lament,''  thus  Lord  Wellington  writes  from  Badajoz  on 
the  news  of  these  mishaps,  "  I  lament  that  a  cause  which  promised  so 
well  a  few  weeks  ago  should  have  been  so  completely  lost  by  the  igno- 
rance, presumption,  and  mismanagement  of  those  to  whoso  direction  it 
was  intrusted.  I  declare  that,  if  tuey  had  preserved  their  two  armies, 
or  even  one  of  them,  the  cause  was  safe.  The  French  could  have  sent 
no  reinforcements  which  could  have  been  of  any  use;  time  would 
have  been  gained  ;  tue  state  of  atlairs  would  have  improved  daily  ;  all 
the  ehances  were  in  our  favour;  and  in  the  first  moment  of  weakness 
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occasioned  by  any  diversion  on  the  continent,  or  by  the  growing  dis- 
content of  tlie  French  themselves  with  the  war,  the  French  armies 
must  have  been  driven  out  of  Spain.  But  no  !  nothing  will  answer 
except  to  fight  great  battles  in  plains,  in  which  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  armies  is  as  c  rtaiu  as  the  commencement  of  the  battle.  They 
will  not  credit  the  accounts  I  have  repeatedly  given  them  of  the  supe-  [ 
rior  number  even  of  the  French  :  they  will  seek  them  out,  aud  they 
find  them  invariably  in  all  parts  in  numbers  superior  to  themselves. 
I  am  only  afraid  now  that  1  shall  be  too  late  to  save  Uiudad  Kodiigo, 
the  loss  of  which  will  secure  for  the  French  Old  Castile,  aud  will  cut 
off  all  communication  w  ith  the  northern  provinces,  and  leave  them  to 
their  fate." 

Lord  Wellington's  anxious  looks  were  now  directed  towards  the  J 
north-east,  for  he  foresaw  that  the  storm  would  burst  upon  Portugal 
from  that  quarter,  He  accordingly  retired  from  Spanish  grouud 
altogether  into  Portugal,  and  moving  through  Alemtejo  with  the  mass 
of  his  army  in  December,  crossed  the  Tagus  at  Abrantes  ;  nnd  thence 
inarching  to  the  Moudejjo,  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Viseu  in  January 
1810,  having  his  outposts  along  the  frontiers  of  Spain  towards  Ciudad 
Pvodrigo.  He  left  General  Hill's  division  south  of  the  Tagus  to  pro- 
tect  Alemtejo.  In  the  mean  time  both  he  aud  Bereeford  were  indefa- 
tigable in  their  endeavours  to  raise  the  Portuguese  regular  army  to  a 
state  of  efficiency  in  numbers,  armament,  and  discipline. 

Campaign  of  1810. — By  his  campaign  of  1808  General  Wellesley  had 
delivered  Portugal  from  the  French.  By  the  campaign  of  the  early 
part  of  1809  he  had  again  repelled  a  fresh  invasion  of  the  northern 
part  of  that  kingdom.  The  subsequent  Spanish  campaign  of  the  same 
year,  which  was  undertaken  with  a  view  to  assist  the  Spaniards  in 
driving  the  French  away  from  Castile  and  recovering  Madrid,  failed 
through  want  of  good  management  on  the  part  of  the  Spaui.-h  generals, 
and  of  discipline  in  the  Spanish  armies.  The  battle  of  Talavera,  the 
first  fought  by  Wellington  on  Spanish  grouud,  though  glorious  to  the  | 
British  arms,  led  to  no  useful  result,  and  the  British  general  was  > 
obliged  to  evacuate  Spain.  Frtsh  blunders  on  the  part  of  the 
Spaniards  led  to  (I  e  conquest  of  Andalucia  by  the  French.  The  war  j 
in  Spain  then  assumed  the  character  of  a  partisan  warfare,  and  | 
Wellmgtou  saw  that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  the  present  to  expect 
that  Spain  could  make  any  adequate  effort  to  shake  of  the  French 
yoke.  Portugal  however  was  free,  and  W  ellington  thought  that  she 
might  be  preserved  by  means  of  a  British  force  of  30,00u  men,  assisted 
by  an  effective  Portuguese  army,  iu  addition  to  the  militia,  even  sup- 
posing the  French  should  obtain  possession  of  the  remainder  of  the 
Peninsula.  This  he  stated  iu  a  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  written 
from  Merida,  25th  of  August  1809,  soon  after  his  retreat  from  Tala- 
vera.  In  that  remarkable  letter  he  givts  his  opinion,  founded  upon 
facts,  of  the  utter  inability  of  the  Spanish  armies,  as  they  were  then 
constituted,  to  keep  the  field  against  the  French.  The  following 
passage,  which  concludes  his  expose"  of  Spanish  military  affairs,  deserves 
notice: — "1  really  believe  that  much  of  this  deficiency  of  numbers,  com- 
position, and  discipline,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  existing  government 
of  Spain.  They  have  attempted  to  govern  the  kingdom,  iu  a  state  of 
revolution,  by  an  adturence  to  old  ruhs  and  systems,  and  with  the 
aid  of  what  is  call  d  enthusiasm;  and  this  last  is,  in  fact,  no  aid  to 
accomplish  anything,  and  is  only  an  excuse  for  the  irregularity  with 
which  everything  is  done,  and  for  the  want  of  discipline  aud  subordi-  ' 
nation  of  the  armhs.  People  are  very  apt  to  believe  that  enthusiasm 
carried  the  French  through  their  revolution,  and  was  the  parent  of 
tLose  exertions  which  have  nearly  conquered  the  world;  but  if  the 
subject  is  nicely  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  enthusiasm  was  the 
name  only,  but  that  force  was  the  instrument  which  brought  forth 
those  great  resources  under  the  system  of  terror,  which  first  stopped 
the  Allies ;  and  that  a  perseverance  in  the  same  system  of  applying 
every  individual  and  every  description  of  property  to  the  service  of 
the  army,  by  force,  has  since  conquered  Europe."  The  system  by 
which  the  French  supported  their  large  armies  in  Spain,  as  they  did 
everywhere  else,  was  that  of  taking  possession  by  force  of  everything 
they  wanted.  They  ordered  ra'ions  at  every  town,  and  they  arrested, 
shot,  or  hanged  all  wno  put  any  obstacle  in  their  way.  The  English 
generals,  the  allies  of  Spain,  could  not  do  this. 

Wellington's  thoughts  were  now  directed  to  the  defence  of  Portugal, 
of  the  practicability  of  which  he  entertained  little  or  no  doubt.  He 
did  not  mean  that  he  should  be  able  to  defend  the  whole  frontier 
of  Portugal,  fur  that  is  too  extensive,  and  is  open  on  too  many  points, 
but  that  he  could  secure  the  capital  and  other  strongholds,  and  the 
mountains  and  fastnesses,  so  as  to  maintain  his  hold  and  tire  out  the 
invaders.  The  question  whether  Portugal  was  worth  defending  at  the 
enormous  cost  which  it  would  entail  upon  England,  he  left  for 
ministers  at  home  to  decide.  As  long  as  the  British  kept  possession 
of  Portugal  the  French  tenure  of  Spain  was  insecure ;  and  circum- 
stances miyht,  and  indeed  must,  arise  when  the  British  and  allied 
forces  could  issue  out  of  Portugal  to  renew  a  regular  war  in  Spain  for 
the  final  expulsion  of  the  French.  Napoleon  was  well  aware  of  this, 
and  was  anxious  to  expel  the  English  from  Portugal,  for  that  country 
foimtd  the  position  of  support  for  all  military  operations  against  the 
French  in  the  Peninsula.  (•  Dispatches,'  vol.  vi.  p.  368.)  The  Portu- 
guese in  a  body  had  confidence  in  the  British  nation  and  army,  they 
were  loyal  to  their  prince,  detested  the  French,  and  their  troops  bad 
submitted  to  British  discipline.    Portugal  was  a  sincere  and  tolerably 


docile  ally  of  England,  which  Spain  was  not  and  could  not  be.  In  an 
official  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  dated  Badajoz,  14th  of  November 
1800,  after  he  had  given  directions  for  fortifying  the  lines  near  LisboD, 
Wellington  stated  that  Portugal  might  be  defended  by  a  British 
effective  force  of  30,000  men,  iu  aid  of  the  whole  military  establish- 
ment of  Portugal,  consisting  of  about  45,000  regulars,  which  however 
were  as  yet  far  from  efiective.  An  1  in  a  confidential  letter  also  to 
Lord  Liverpool,  of  the  same  date,  he  says — "  1  do  not  think  the 
French  will  succeed  in  getting  possession  of  Portugal  with  au  army  of 
70,000  or  even  of  80,000  men,  if  they  do  not  make  the  attack  for  two 
or  three  months,  which  I  believe  now  to  be  impossible.  I  conceive  not 
only  that  they  may,  but  will,  make  the  attack  before  they  will  subdue 
the  north  of  Spain.    The  centre  of  Spain,  or  Old  Castile,  is  already 

subdued  My  opinion  is  that  the  enemy  have  neither  the 

means  nor  the  intention  of  attacking  Portugal  at  prescut,  and  that 
they  would  be  successfully  resisted.  I  am  likewise  of  opinion  that 
when  they  shall  receive  their  reinforcements  they  can  be  successfully 
resisted."    And  as  he  had  foreseen,  bo  it  happened. 

Wellington  continued  iu  his  head-quarters  at  Viseu  till  the  end  of 
April  1810,  watching  the  movements  of  the  Freuch  in  old  Castile,  and 
preparing  against  their  attack  upon  Portugal,  which  he  expected 
would  ba  made  in  earnest  that  year.  The  French  armies  in  Spain  had 
received  large  reinforcements  during  the  winter  from  Germany,  ia 
consequence  of  the  peace  between  France  and  Austria.  Junot  and 
Drouet,  with  two  fresh  corps,  had  entered  Spain,  followed  by  a  part  of 
Napoleon's  imperial  guards.  Ney,  Kellerman,  aud  Loisou,  with  about 
60,000  men,  were,  in  the  month  of  April,  in  Old  Castile  and  Leon, 
evidently  preparing  for  an  attack  upon  Portugal.  As  a  prelude  they 
had  besieged  and  taken  Astorga  from  the  Spaniards,  and  were  making 
preparatiuns  for  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  which  was  defended  by 
a  Spanish  garrison. 

Soult  was  now  in  the  south  of  Spain,  with  Victor  and  Mortier  under 
his  orders,  and  was  busy  in  organising  his  military  resources  and 
establishing  his  military  command  iu  Andalucia.  There  is  a  very 
interesting  report  by  Soult  to  the  Prince  of  Wagram,  dated  Seville, 
4th  of  August  1810,  which  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Napier's  third 
volume,  and  which  shows  the  activity  and  administrative  abilities  of 
that  commander,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  misunderstandings  be- 
tween him  aud  the  nominal  King  of  Spain,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  aud  his 
Spanish  ministers.  General  Keguier  was  iu  Estreinadura,  ready  to 
co-operate  with  his  countrymen  iu  the  north  in  the  invasion  of  Portugal 
by  either  bank  of  the  Tagus.  His  movements  were  anxiously  watched 
by  General  Hill,  with  about  12,000  British  and  Portuguese,  stationed 
on  the  frontiers  of  Alemtejo.  At  the  south-western  extremity  of 
Spain,  Cadiz,  strong  by  its  situation,  was  garrisoned  by  a  British  force, 
of  about  7000  men,  under  General  Graham,  in  addition  to  the 
Spanish  troops,  and  the  Freuch,  under  Victor,  were  blockading  the 
place.  In  tbe  north  the  Spanish  patriots  remained  in  possession  of 
Galicia  and  Asturias,  but  not  in  sufficient  force  to  effect  any  powerful 
diver-ion.  In  the  east  of  Spain,  Valencia  and  Murcia  atill  held  out, 
but  Cataluna  was  the  only  province  in  which  the  Spaniards,  under 
O'Donnell,  the  best  of  the  Spanish  generals,  kept  up  a  regular  system 
of  warfare  against  the  French.  O'Donnell  was  assisted  by  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  which  was  interspersed  with  numerous  fortresses,  and  also 
by  the  English  squadron  along  the  coast,  and  by  the  organisation  and 
daring  spirit  of  the  Catalonian  militia.  But  the  struggle  in  that  pro- 
vince was  too  remote  to  have  any  influence  on  the  operations  in 
Portugal  and  Andalucia.  The  conquest  of  Portugal  was  the  great 
object  of  the  French  campaign  of  1810. 

About  the  middle  of  May  Marshal  Massena,  Prince  of  Essling, 
arrived  at  Valladolid,  having  been  sent  by  Napoleon  to  take  the  com- 
maud  of  tbe  army  assembled  in  Old  Castile  and  Leon,  which  assumed 
the  name  of  the  '  Army  of  Portugal.'  He  had  also  military  command 
over  tbe  provinces  of  northern  Spain.  His  force  consisted  of  the  2nd 
corps  under  Regnier,  6th  corps  under  Ney,  and  8th  under  Junot,  and 
the  reserve  cavalry  under  Montbrun — in  all  72,000  men  under  arms 
for  the  field,  besides  garrisons,  detachments,  &c,  in  the  provinces  of 
Valladolid,  Santander,  aud  Leon.  To  the  above  number  was  after- 
wards added,  in  the  course  of  the  campaign,  the  9th  corps,  under 
Drouet,  consisting  of  about  18,000  men.  Lord  Wellington  had  to 
oppose  the  whole  of  this  force  with  about  54,000  British  and  Portu- 
guese regular  troops.  There  was  moreover  a  considerable  Portuguese 
militia,  employed  mostly  iu  the  garrisons  and  in  the  provinces  beyond 
the  Douro,  in  Alemtejo  and  Algarve — in  short,  on  the  wings  of  the 
regular  force.  It  must  be  observed  also  that  Massena  could  concen- 
trate his  whole  force  for  his  attack  on  Portugal  north  of  the  Tagus, 
whilst  Lord  Wellington  was  obliged  to  leave  part  of  his  force  south  of 
that  river,  to  guard  against  any  sudden  movement  from  the  French 
army  of  Andalucia,  which  was  more  than  60,000  strong,  of  which  a 
part  might  attempt  to  advance  into  Alemtejo.  Again,  Massena's  troops 
were  mostly  old  soldiers,  flushed  with  success  and  in  a  high  state  of 
discipline,  whilst  Lord  Wellington  could  only  confidently  rely  upon 
the  British  part  of  his  force,  about  25,000  men,  as  the  Portuguese 
regular  army  was  yet  untried,  and  the  militia  were  so  defective  in 
organisation  as  not  to  be  trusted  in  the  open  field.  Marshal  Beres- 
ford  however  had  taken  great  pains  with  the  Portuguese  regulars, 
many  of  the  officers  were  English,  and  Lord  Wellington  had  brigaded 
several  of  their  regiments  with  the  British. 
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Early  in  June  the  French  invested  Oiudad  Rodrigo  almost  in  sight 
of  the  Britiuh  advanced  division,  which  was  posted  on  the  Azava.  Qa 
the  25th  tliey  opened  their  batteries,  and  the  .Spanish  (governor,  a 
brave  old  officer,  defended  himself  till  the  10th  of  July,  when,  a  prac- 
ticahle  breach  being  made,  the  French  entered  the  place  by  capitula- 
tion. Wellington  could  not  risk  his  army  for  the  relii  f  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  ;  his  object  was  to  defend  Portugal,  and,  above  all,  Lisbon. 
He  states  in  the  clearest  manner  his  reasons  for  not  attempting  to 
relieve  Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  his  dispatch  to  Lord  Liverpool  from  l'ero 
Negro,  27th  of  October  1810,  in  answer  to  the  charges  in  the  French 
'  Monitcur.'  He  retained  his  po-ition  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ooa,  aud 
the  Frei.ch  advanced  to  that  river,  aud  in  so  doing  the  corps  of  Noy 
encountered  the  British  light  division  under  General  Craufurl,  who 
disputed  the  ground  against  a  much  superior  force,  and  lastly  effected 
his  retreat  by  a  bridge  across  the  Coa,  which  the  French  unsuccess- 
fully attempted  to  pa-s.  The  fire  of  the  British  killed  and  wounded 
about  1000  of  them.  This  light  was  against  Lord  Wellington's  inten- 
tions, for  it  was  u-eles9,  but  it  gave  Masse ua  a  specimen  of  the  resist- 
ance that  he  had  to  encounter  in  his  march  to  Lisbou,  which  was  the 
declared  object  of  his  expedition.  On  entering  the  frontiers  of  Portu- 
gal, after  taking  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Massena  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  Portuguese  iu  the  usual  style  of  French  proclamations  of  those 
times,  abusing  the  English  as  the  cause  of  all  mi-chief,  and  attributing 
the  presence  of  an  English  army  in  Portugal  to  the  "  insatiable  ambi- 
tion" of  Knglaud.  He  sneered  at  the  English  for  not  having  attempted 
to  relieve  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  he  knew  they  could  not  have  done 
in  the  face  of  an  enemy  three  times  as  strong.  Massena  ended  by 
recommending  to  the  Portuguese  population  to  remain  quirt,  and  receive 
the  Freuch  soldiers  as  friends,  assuring  them  of  protection  for  their 
persons  and  property.  How  this  last  promise  was  kept  from  the 
beginning  is  stated  by  Lord  Wellington  in  a  counter-proclamation 
which  he  issued  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  dated  Celorioo,  August  4  :  — 
"  The  time  which  has  elapsed  during  which  the  enemy  have  remained 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Portugal  has  fortunately  afforded  the  Portuguese 
nation  experience  of  what  they  are  to  expect  from  the  French.  The 
people  had  remained  in  some  villages  trusting  to  the  enemy's  promises, 
aud  vainly  believing  that,  by  treating  the  enemies  of  their  country  in 
a  friendly  manner,  they  should  conciliate  their  forbearance,  and  that 
their  properties  would  be  respected,  their  women  would  be.  saved  from 
violation,  and  that  their  lives  would  be  spared. — Vain  hopes  !  The 
people  of  these  devoted  villages  have  sulfered  every  evil  which  a  cruel 
euemy  could  inflict.  Their  property  has  been  plundered,  their  houses 
and  furniture  burnt,  their  women  have  been  ravished,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate inhabitants  whose  age  or  sex  did  not  tempt  the  brutal  viohnce 
of  the  soldiers,  have  fallen  the  victims  of  the  imprudent  confidence 
they  reposed  in  promises  which  were  only  made  to  be  violated.  The 
Portuguese  now  see  that  they  have  no  remedy  for  the  evil  with  which 
they  are  threatened  but  determined  resistance.  Resistance,  and  the 
determination  to  render  the  enemy's  advance  iuto  their  country  as 
difficult  as  possible,  by  removiug  out  of  his  way  everything  that  is 
valuable,  or  that  can  contribute  to  his  existence  or  facilitate  his  pro- 
gress, are  the  only  and  certain  remedies  for  the  evils  with  which  they 
are  threatened.  The  army  under  my  command  will  protect  as  large  a 
proportion  of  the  country  as  will  be  in  their  power;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  the  people  can  save  themselves  only  by  resistance  to  the  enemy, 
aud  their  properties  only  by  removing  them.  The  duty  however  which 
I  owe  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  and  to  the  Portuguese 
nation,  will  oblige  me  to  use  the  power  and  authority  in  my  hands  to 
force  the  weak  and  the  indolent  to  make  an  exertion  to  save  them- 
selves from  the  danger  which  awaits  them,  and  to  save  their  country  : 
and  I  hereby  declare  that  all  the  magistrates  or  persons  in  authority 
who  remain  in  the  towns  or  villages  after  receiving  orders  from  any  of 
the  military  officers  to  retire  from  them,  and  all  persons  of  whatever 
description  who  hold  any  communication  with  the  euemy,  and  aid  and 
a-si-t  them  in  any  manner,  will  be  considered  traitors  to  the  state, 
and  shall  be  tried  aud  punished  accordingly."  (' Dispatches,' vi.  pp. 
229,  230.) 

Massena  remained  nearly  a  month  inactive  on  the  line  of  the  Coa 
before  he  began  the  siege  of  Almeida,  the  frontier  fortress  of  Portugal 
on  that  side.  The  Freuch  broke  ground  before  it  on  the  15th  of 
August,  and  Lord  Wellington  moved  his  army  to  the  front  to  take 
advantage  of  any  opportunity  which  might  be  afforded  of  relieving  the 
place,  which  was  defended  by  a  Portuguese  garrison  commanded  by 
an  English  officer.  The  French  opened  their  fire  on  the  26th  of 
August,  and  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  in  consequence  of  the  explosion 
of  a  magazine  containing  nearly  all  the  ammunition  in  the  place,  and 
by  whio'i  a  large  part  of  the  town  and  defences  were  destroyed,  the 
governor  w  8  obhyed  to  cspitulate.  Wellington  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed, for  he  reckoned  on  the  place  detaining  the  Freuch  till  tne 
rainy  season  set  in.  He  then  fell  back  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army  to  the  valley  of  the  Mondego.  Another  considerable  pause 
occurred  in  Massena's  movements,  but  on  the  15th  of  September  the 
French  army  began  their  march  down  the  valley  of  the  Mondego  by 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  iu  the  direction  of  Coirnbra,  through 
Viaeu.  "There  are  certainly,"  Lord  Wellington  observed,  "  many  bad 
roads  in  Poitugal,  but  the  euemy  has  taken  decidedly  the  worst  in  the 
whole  kingdom." 

Welliugton,  who  had  retired  by  the  left  bank,  then  crossed  the 


river,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  in  front  of  Coirnbra,  along  a  high 
rld.'O  called  the  .Serra  do  Busaco,  wi.ich  extends  from  the  .Mondego 
northwards.  Oenoral  Hill  joined  W.  Iliugton  wit.li  hii  division  from  the 
south,  leaving  some  troops  on  the  left  bunk  of  the  Mondeg)  to  secure 
the  high  road  to  Lisbon  on  that  side.  With  thl*  exc-ptioii  Lord 
Wellington's  whole  army  was  collected  upon  the  Serra  de  Bu-aco.  On 
the  '^6th  of  (September  the  French  army,  OOluifting  of  the  2nd,  6th, 
aud  Sth  corps,  assemble  I  befo  c  it,  aud  some  skirmishing  took  plao<*. 
In  the  morning  of  the  27th  the  French  attacked  in  great  force  both 
the  right  and  the  left  of  the  English  position  ;  one  French  c  Jumn 
reached  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  was  in  the  act  of  deploying  when  it 
was  repulsed  by  General  Pieton's  divi'ion,  as  Well  as  another  which 
could  not  even  reach  the  summit;  and  on  the  left  the  Freuch  were 
likewise  repulsed  and  thrown  down  the  hill  by  a  charge  with  the 
bayonet  from  Cr.iufurd's  division  and  a  Portuguese  brigade.  The 
French  lost  one  general  and  about  1000  killed,  two  generals  and  about 
3000  wounded,  and  one  geueral  and  several  hundred  men  prisoners. 
The  loss  of  the  Allies  did  not  exceed  1300.  "  This  movement,"  says 
Wellington,  ''has  brought  the  Portuguese  levies  int>  action  with 
the  enemy  for  tho  first  time  in  au  advantageous  situation,  and  they 
have  proved  that  the  trouble  which  has  been  taken  with  them  has  not 
been  thrown  away,  aud  that  they  arc  worthy  of  contending  i  i  the  same 
rauks  with  British  troops  in  this  interesting  cause,  which  they  afford 
the  best  hopes  of  saving."    ('  Dispa'ches,'  vi.,  p.  475.) 

One  of  the  motives  of  Lord  Welliugton  in  fighting  the  battle  of 
Busuco  was  to  give  time  to  the  population  of  the  country  in  hi-  rear  ti 
remove  out  of  the  way  of  the  enemy  with  their  goods  and  provi-ions, 
especially  from  Coirnbra,  a  populous  and  wealthy  town,  but  the  orders 
given  to  that  effect  were  ill  obeyed.  Massena  did  not  attempt  again 
to  force  the  position  of  Bu-aco,  but  moved  off  his  army  by  the  pass 
of  Boyalva,  in  the  mountains  north  of  Busaco.  Lord  Wellington 
had  directed  Colonel  Traut  to  occupy  this  pass  with  a  Portuguese 
division;  but  Trant  missed  the  direct  road,  anil  arrived  too  late  and 
with  too  small  a  force  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  French,  w  ho  descended 
into  the  maritime  plains,  and  seized  on  the  road  leading  from  Oporto 
to  Coirnbra  in  the  rear  of  the  British. 

On  the  29th  of  September  the  Allies  quitted  the  position  of  Busaco, 
and,  crossing  the  Mondego,  began  their  reti eat  towar  is  Lisbon.  On 
the  1st  of  October  the  British  rear  guard,  after  some  skirmishing  with 
the  French,  evacuated  Coirnbra,  accompanied  by  all  the  remaining 
inhabitants,  who  ran  away  with  whatever  moveables  they  could  carry, 
and  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  children,  on  carts,  mules,  aud  donkeys, 
not  knowing  whither  they  were  going,  and  encumbering  the  road, 
whilst  the  French  cavalry  was  hovering  on  the  flank  aud  rear.  It 
was  a  piteous  sight,  aud  one  which  those  who  saw  it  can  never  forget. 
The  French  entered  the  forsaken  city,  where  they  found  ample  stores 
of  provisions.  On  the  2nd  of  October  Lord  Wellington's  bead-qu  irters 
were  moved  to  Leiria,  where  he  stayed  two  days,  the  Freuch  following 
slowly,  and  the  British  aud  Portuguese  effecting  tneir  retreat  with 
great  ease  and  regularity.  General  Hill  with  his  division  moved  bv 
Thomar  aud  Sautarem,  the  centre  of  the  army  by  Leiria  and  Rio 
Mayor,  and  the  left  by  Aleobaca  and  Obidos.  Massena  followed  in 
one  column  by  the  centre  or  Rio  Mayor  road.  Some  skirmi-hing  only 
took  place  between  his  advanced  guard  and  the  light  division  which 
formed  the  British  rear.  On  the  hth  the  allied  army  entered  the  lines 
which  had  been  prepared  for  them,  just  as  the  autumnal  rains,  which 
fall  very  heavily  in  Portugal,  were  beginning  to  set  in.  Never  was  a 
retreat,  before  a  formidable  enemy,  eff  cted  with  more  ease  or  so 
little  loss.  On  the  loth  of  October  the  whole  army  was  within  the 
lines. 

The  line  of  defence  was  double.  The  first,  which  was  29  miles 
long,  began  at  Alhandra  on  the  Tagus,  crossed  the  valley  of  Aruda, 
which  was  rather  a  weak  point,  aud  pssed  along  the  skirts  of  Mount 
Agraca,  where  there  "as  a  large  and  strong  redoubt:  it  then  passed 
across  the  valley  of  Zibreira  and  skirted  the  ravine  of  Iwja  to  the 
heights  of  Torres  Yedras,  which  were  well  fortified  ;  thence  the  line 
followed  the  course  of  the  lit'le  river  Zizandre  to  its  mouth  on  the 
sea-coast.  This  first  line  of  defence  followed  the  siuuo-ities  of  the 
mountain  tract  which  extends  from  the  Tagus  to  the  sea  about  30 
miles  north  of  Lisbon.  Lord  Wellington's  head-quarters  were  fixed 
at  Pero  Negro,  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  centre  of  the  line,  where  a 
telegraph  was  fixed  corresponding  with  every  part  of  the  position. 
The  second  line,  at  a  distance  vaniug  from  six  to  ten  miles  in  the 
rear  of  the  first,  extended  from  Qaintella  on  the  Tagus,  by  Bucellas, 
Moute  Chique,  and  Mafra,  to  the  mouth  of  the  litde  nver  S.  Loureuco 
on  the  se  i-coast,  and  was  24  miles  long.  This  was  the  stronger  line 
of  the  two  both  by  nature  and  art,  and,  if  the  first  line  were  force  1 
by  the  enemy,  the  retreat  of  the  army  upon  the  second  was  secure  at 
all  times.  Both  lines  were  secured  by  breastworks,  abattis,  stone 
walls  with  banquettes,  and  scarps.  In  the  rear  of  the  second  line 
there  was  a  line  to  secure  the  emnarkation  of  the  troops,  should  that 
measure  become  necessary,  enclosing  on  entrenched  cauip  and  the 
Fort  of  St.  Julian.  More  than  100  redoubts  or  forts  and  600  pieces 
of  artillery  were  scattered  along  these  lines.  Lord  Welliugton  had 
received  reinforcements  from  England  and  Cadiz ;  the  Portuguese 
army  had  also  been  strengthened,  and  the  Spanish  division  of  La 
Kouiana,  5000  strong,  came  from  Estremadura  to  join  the  allies,  so 
that  the  British  commander  had  about  60,000  regular  troops  posted 
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along  the  first  and  second  lines  (Dispatch  to  Lord  Liverpool,  vol.  vi. 
p.  582),  besides  the  Portuguese  militia  and  artillery  which  manned 
the  forts  and  redoubts  and  garrisoned  Lisbon,  a  fine  budy  of  English 
marines  which  occupied  the  line  of  embarkation,  a  powerful  fleet 
in  the  Tagus,  and  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats  flunking  the  right  of  the 
British  line.  Altogether  these  lines  of  defence,  were  of  stupendous 
strength,  conceived  by  the  military  genius  of  Lord  Wellington,  and 
executed  by  the  military  skill  of  the  British  engineer  officers. 

Masserja  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  surprise  at  the  sight  of  the 
lines,  and  he  employed  several  days  in  reconnoitetiug  them.  He 
made  some  demonstrations  in  order  to  make  the  British  divisions 
show  out  their  force;  but  after  one  or  two  slight  attacks,  which  were 
repulsed,  he  made  no  further  attempt.  He  put  the  second  and  eighth 
corpB  partly  in  the  villages  and  partly  in  bivouacs  in  front  of  the 
right  aud  centre  of  the  British  position,  leaving  the  sixth  corps  at 
Utta  in  his  rear.  He  established  his  dopot  and  hospitals,  aud  com- 
menced forming  magaziues  at  Santarem,  and  for  this  purpose  sent 
moveable  columns  to  scour  the  country  for  provisions,  for  he  had 
entered  Portugal  without  magaziues,  every  soldier  carrying  fifteen 
days'  bread,  which  niauy  however  threw  away  or  wasted  on  the  road. 
The  country  had  been  partly  stripped  by  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
letiied  to  the  mountains  or  within  the  lines,  and  the  French  foraging  i 
parties  destroyed  what  was  left,  so  that  for  many  leagues  in  rear  of 
the  French  the  couutry  became  a  scene  of  devastation  and  almost  a 
desert.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Portuguese  militia  under  Traut, 
Millar,  and  Wilson,  came  dovvn  from  the  north  and  cut  off  all  commu- 
nication between  Massena's  army  and  the  Spanish  frontier.  Whilst 
the  French  were  in  march  for  Lisbon,  as  they  thought,  Colonel  Trant 
surprised  Coimbra,  seized  many  prisoner.*,  and  all  the  sick  and  wouu  led, 
between  four  aud  five  thousand  in  number,  whom  he  removed  to 
Oporto.  Trant  and  Wilson  came  down  towards  Ourem,  Thomar,  and 
the  banks  of  the  Zezere,  hovering  in  the  rear  of  Massena,  who  was 
obliged  to  mo  e  back  a  whole  division  to  hold  them  in  check.  Towards 
the  end  of  October,  Massena  sent  2000  men  across  the  Zezere  in  order 
to  re-open  a  communication  with  Spain  by  way  of  Castcllo  Bianco ; 
and  General  Poy  proceeded  with  a  strong  escort  by  way  of  Penoinacor 
to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  whence  he  hastened  to  Paris  to  inform  Napoleon 
of  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  Portugal. 

Massena  had  now  given  up  all  idea  of  attempting  to  force  the  British 
lines  unless  he  received  large  reinforcements.  He  had  entered  Por- 
tugal with  about  70,000  men,  of  whom  15  000  had  been  either  killed 
or  taken  prisoners  or  were  in  the  hospitals ;  his  army  had  become 
very  sickly  in  consequence  of  privations  aud  of  being  exposed  to 
inclement  weather  mostly  without  shelter,  aud  bivouacking  in  low 
grounds.  On  the  15th  of  November  he  began  a  retrograde  movement, 
with  great  order  and  caution,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  his  army  in 
cantonments  for  the  winter.  On  the  17th  the  French  second  corps 
was  established  at  and  near  Santarem,  in  a  very  stiong  position;  the 
eighth  corps  at  Pernes;  and  the  sixth  corps  at  Thomar,  farther  in  the 
rear.  Massena's  head  quarters  were  fixed  at  Torres  Novas.  The 
British  light  divi>ions  and  cavalry  followed  the  French  movements 
and  took  some  prisoners,  but  nothing  of  importance  occurred.  Lord 
Wellington,  having  part  of  his  troops  in  the  lines,  moved  forward  the  i 
remainder  towards  the  Rio  Mayor,  which  separated  him  from  the  ' 
French  position  at  Santarem.  Hill's  division  was  placed  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tagus  opposite  Santarem.  Wellington's  head-quarters 
were  fixed  at  Cartaxo.  Both  armies  were  now  in  cantonments  for  the  j 
winter.  Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1810.  As  a  defensive  campaign  ' 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Wellington  it  was  -successful,  for  the  French 
army  at  the  end  of  that  year  held  no  other  ground  in  Portugal  thau 
that  on  which  its  divisions  stood,  being  hemmed  in  between  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Tagus,  the  Rio  Mayor,  and  the  ri  lge  of  the 
Seira  de  Estrella,  having  the  allied  regular  force  on  its  front  and 
flanks,  and  the  Portuguese  militia  on  its  rear,  and  its  communications 
with  Spain  intercepted. 

All  the  north  of  Portugal  was  free  from  the  French,  and  also  the 
whole  of  the  kingdom  south  of  the  Tagus,  and  the  fine  country  near 
Lisbon.  All  the  large  towns,  Lisbon,  Oporto,  Coimbia,  Abrantes,  were 
in  possession  of  the  Allies,  as  well  as  all  the  fortresses,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Almeida.  As  the  French  had  advanced  by  the  valley  of  the 
Mondego  arid  tLe  country  west  of  the  Serra  de  Estrella,  the  people  of 
that  tract  of  country  had  in  great  measure  deseited  it  and  carried  off 
the  provisions  ;  but  the  population  east  of  the  mountains,  and  between 
them,  the  Tagus,  and  the  Zezere,  had  remained  in  fancied  security,  so 
that,  when  Massena  withdrew  his  army  to  that  quarter,  he  found  the 
towns  of  Thomar,  Pernes,  Tories  Novas,  and  Golegao  inhabited  and 
untouched.  The  corn  mills,  little  injured,  were  quickly  repaired; 
cattle  and  corn  weie  procured  in  abundance,  especially  from  the  fine 
plains  of  Golegao,  which  supplied  them  with  Indian  corn  ;  and  the 
French  thus  obtained  provisions  at  least  for  part  of  the  winter.  And, 
what  was  worse  for  the  Allies,  a  number  of  boats  were  left  behind  at 
Santarem  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  by  means  of  which  the 
French  had  the  power  of  crossing  the  river  whenever  they  liked.  This 
annoyed  Lord  Wellington  more  than  anything  else,  aud  he  expressed 
himself  stiongly  concerning  the  remissness  of  the  Portuguese  Regency 
in  netlectiug  to  give  or  not  enforcing  the  necessary  orders  for  removing 
everything  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy,  as  he  had  urged  them  to  do 
months  before.    "  The  French  could  not  have  stayed  if  the  provisions 
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had  been  removed.  .  .  .  All  our  military  arrangements  are  useless  if 
they  can  find  subsistence  on  the  ground  which  they  occupy.  .  .  .  Then 
the  boats  are  left  at  Santarem  in  order  to  give  the  enemy  an  opportu- 
nity of  acting  upon  our  flanks.  ...  It  is  heart  breaking  to  contemplate 
the  chance  of  failure  from  such  obstinacy  and  folly."  (Dispatches  to 
Charles  Stuart,  the  English  Ambassador  to  the  Portuguese  Regency, 
October  16  and  .18,  aud  November  1.) 

The  perverse  spirit  of  the  Portuguese  Regency  had  manifested  itself 
ever  since  the  fall  of  Almeida.  There  was  a  faction  in  the  Regency, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Patriarch  (former  Bishop  of  Oporto), 
who  wanted  to  control  and  direct  the  operations  of  the  British  com- 
mander, and,  as  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  directed  by  them 
they  thwarted  him  in  every  way.  In  a  remarkable  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  Stuart  from  Gouvea,  September  7,  Lord  Wellington  had  de- 
nounced their  practices: — "In  order  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  these 
miserable  intrigues,  I  beg  that  you  will  inform  the  Poituguese  Govern- 
ment tliat  I  will  not  stay  in  the  couutry,  and  that  I  shall  advise  the 
King's  Government  to  withdraw  the  assistance  which  his  Majesty 
alh>rds  them,  if  they  iuteifere  in  any  manner  with  the  appointments 
of  Marshal  lieresford's  staff,  for  which  he  is  responsible  ;  or  with  the 
operations  of  the  army ;  or  with  any  of  the  points  which,  under  the 
original  arrangement  with  Marshal  Beresford,  were  referred  exclusively 
to  his  management.  I  propose  also  to  report  to  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  refer  to  their  consideration,  what  steps  ought  to  be  taken  it 
the  Portuguese  Government  refuse  or  delay  to  adopt  the  civil  aud 
political  arrangements  recommended  by  me,  and  corresponding  with 
the  military  operations  which  I  am  carrying  on.  But  it  appears  that 
the  Portuguese  Government  have  lately  discovered  that  we  are  all 
wrong  ;  they  have  become  impatient  for  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  and, 
in  imitation  of  the  Central  Junta  of  Spam,  call  out  for  a  battle  and 
early  success." 

In  another  letter,  dated  Rio  Mayor,  October  6,  addressed  likewise  to 
Mr.  Stuart,  Lord  Wellington  says — "You  will  do  me  the  favour  to 
inform  the  Regency,  and  above  all  the  Principal  Souza,  that,  his 
Majesty  and  the  Prince  Regent  having  intrusted  me  with  the  com- 
mand of  their  armies,  and  likewise  with  the  conduct  of  the  military 
operations,  I  wiil  not  suffer  them,  or  anybody  else,  to  interfere  with 
them ;  that  I  know  best  where  to  station  my  troops  and  when  to 
m  ike  a  stand  against  the  enemy  ;  and  I  shall  not  alter  a  system  formed 
upon  mature  consideration  upon  any  suggestion  of  theirs.  I  am 
re-ponsible  for  what  I  do,  aud  they  are  not;  and  I  recommend  them 
to  look  to  the  measures  for  which  they  are  responsible,  aud  which  I 
long  ago  recommended,  to  them,  viz.  to  provide  for  the  tranquillity 
of  Lisbon,  and  for  the  food  of  their  own  army  and  of  the  people, 
while  the  troops  will  be  engaged  with  the  enemy.  As  for  Principal 
Souza,  I  beg  you  to  tell  him  from  me  that  I  have  had  no  satisfaction 
in  transacting  the  business  of  his  country  since  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  government ;  that,  being  embarked  in  a  course  of  military 
operations,  of  which  I  hope  to  see  the  successful  termination,  1  shall 
continue  to  carry  . them  on  to  the  end,  but  that  no  power  on  earth 
shall  induce  me  to  remain  in  the  Peninsula  for  one  moment  after  I 
shall  have  obtained  his  Majesty's  leave  to  resign  my  charge,  if  Principal 
Souza  is  to  remain  either  a  member  of  the  government  or  to  continue 
at  Lisbon.  Either  he  must  quit  the  country  or  I  will ;  and  if  1  should 
be  obliged  to  go,  I  will  take  care  that  the  world,  or  Portugal  at  least 
and  the  Prince  Recent,  shall  be  made  acquainted  with  my  reasons. 
....  I  have  but  little  doubt  of  success  ;  but,  as  I  have  fought  a 
sufficient  number  of  battles  to  know  that  the  result  of  any  one  is  not 
certain,  even  with  the  best  arrangements,  I  am  anxious  that  the 
Government  should  adopt  preparatory  arrangements,  and  take  out  of 
the  enemy's  way  those  persons  and  their  families  who  would  suffer  if 
they  were  to  fall  into  their  hands."  A  perusal  of  this  correspondence 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  a  person  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the 
difficulties  which  Lord  Wellington  had  to  contend  with,  and  of  the 
s-treugth  of  mind  which  enabled  him  to  rise  superior  to  them. 

Campaign  of  1811. — During  the  months  of  January  and  February 
the  armies  in  Portugal  remained  in  the  same  respective  positions.  The 
low  lands  being  flooded  rendered  field  operations  impossible.  Mean- 
while the  9th  corps  under  Drouet  had  entered  Portugal  by  the  valley 
of  the  Mondego,  with  a  large  convoy  of  provisions  from  Spain,  and  hud 
reinforced  Massena's  army,  by  being  posttd  on  its  right  about  Leiria. 
At  the  same  time  Souit,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Andalucia, 
received  orders  from  Napoleon  to  act  in  concert  with  Massena,  by 
attacking  Portugal  south  of  the  Tagus ;  and  a  new  French  army  was 
formed  in  the  north  of  Spain,  consisting  of  about  70,000  men,  and 
placed  under  Marshal  Bessiei  es,  duke  of  lstria,  who  was  ordered  to 
support  and  furnish  all  necessary  assistance  to  the  army  of  Portugal. 
[Letter  from  Lerthier,  Prince  of  Wagram,  to  the  Prince  of  Essling 
( Y  asseua),  Paris,  January  16,  1811 ;  another  from  the  same  to  the  Duke 
of  Oalmatia  (Soult),  January  24,  1811  ;  and  another  from  the  same  to 
the  Prince  of  Essling,  February  7,  1811  ;  in  Appendix  to  Napier, 
vol.  iii.]  "Make  a  bridge  across  the  Tagus,"  said  .Napoleon,  "and  let 
Massena  aud  Soult  form  a  junction.  Meantime  keep  the  English  in 
check,  and  make  them  lose  men  every  day  by  engagements  of  the 
advanced  guards.  Their  army  is  Bmall,  and  they  cannot  afford  to 
lo*e  many  men.  Besides,  people  in  London  are  much  alarmed  abo'it 
their  army  in  Portugal;  and  when  the  season  becomes  favourable  let 
the  main  opeiations  be  carried  on  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tagus." 
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Such  were  the  gigantic  efforts  made  by  the  master  of  half  of  Europe 
to  crush  au  English  army  of  30,000  men,  whilst  Lord  Wellington,  after 
urgent  applications  to  ministers  at  home,  received  reinforcements  to 
the  amount  of  from  6000  to  7000  men  only  in  the  beginning  of  March. 
But  all  Napoleon's  efforts  did  not  prevail.  Massena  wan  waiting  for 
Soult  to  appear  on  the  loft  bunk  of  the  Tagus  opposite  to  his  position, 
but  Soult  was  obliged  to  maintain  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  in  which 
there  was  a  British  garrison  of  6000  men;  ho  was  obliged  to  l  ave 
Sebastiaui  on  the  6ido  of  Granada  and  Muroia  to  keep  in  check  the 
Spauish  armed  parties;  aud  he  could  not  therefore  dispose  of  more 
than  20,000  men,  with  whom  he  durst  not  enter  Alomtejo,  leaving  tho 
Spanish  fortress  of  Badajos  in  his  rear.  He  therefore  began  by  attack- 
ing  the  fortress  of  Oliver) 5a,  which  bo  took  January  22,  and  then 
marched  to  Badajos.  On  tho  19th  of  February  he  defeated  a  ttpauish 
force  of  nearly  12,000  men  under  General  Meulizabal,  which  was 
posted  on  the  river  Gebora,  an  affluent  of  the  Guadiana,  and  then 
commenced  the  siege  of  Badajos. 

In  the  meau  timo  Massena  remained  in  his  position  at  Santarem, 
waiting  for  Soult's  appearance  on  the  Tagus,  till  he  became  so  dis- 
tressed for  provisions  that  ho  could  wait  no  longer.  All  the  means  of 
colletti  lg  provisions  by  violence  were  exhausted,  large  moveable 
columns  had  beeu  sont  at  different  times  both  on  the  side  of  Castello 
Branco  and  on  that  of  the  Mondcgo,  which  scoured  tho  country  and 
carried  away  cattle  and  provisions,  committing  horrible  excesses, 
which  were  retaliated  by  the  infuriated  peasantry  upon  the  French 
stragglers  and  wounded.  The  discipline  of  the  army  was  broken  by 
this  barbarous  system  of  warfare.  They  had  no  less  than  10,000 
sick ;  they  could  obtain  no  news  from  Spain,  aud  had  no  more  pro- 
visions left  than  would  serve  the  troops  during  their  retreat  to  the 
frontiers. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  Massena  moved  his  sick  and  baggage  by 
degrees  to  the  rear,  and  after  demonstrations  in  various  directions  the 
divisions  of  his  army  filed  off  in  the  direction  of  Pombal.    Santarem  j 
was  evacuated  in  the  night  of  the  5th  of  March,  and  next  morning  it 
was  entered  by  the  English.    Massena  however  had  gained  two  days' 
march,  and  his  army  was  not  overtaken  by  the  English  till  the  loth, 
when  it  was  concentrated  on  a  table  land  before  PoLiibal,  presenting  a 
front  of  resistance.     There  was  some  skirmishing  with  the  light 
division,  whilst  Wellington  brought  up  his  other  divisions,  but  the 
French  having  gained  time  for  their  baggage  to  file  off,  retreated  on 
the  11th  through  the  town.    A  detachment  which  Ney  had  left  in  the 
castle  of  Pombal  was  driven  away  with  some  loss  by  the  English, 
and  in  the  night  Massena  continued  his  retreat.    On  the  12th  the 
English  advance  found  Ney  with  the  French  rear  guard  posted  on 
a  huh  table-land  in  front  of  the  village  of  Redinha,  when  another 
skirmishing  took  place.    As  the  French  seemed  disposed  to  stand 
their  ground,  and  made  a  show  of  considerable  force,  Lord  Wellington 
formed  his  army  in  line  and  moved  on  to  the  attack,  when,  after  a 
general  discharge  from  the  French  battalions,  which  hid  them  in 
smoke,  the  French  were  again  in  fu'l  retreat  through  the  village,  and 
joined  that  evening  the  main  body  at  Coudeixa,  where  one  road  leads 
to  Coimbra  and  auother  ascends  the  valley  of  the.  Mondego.  Massena's 
intention  was  to  seize  Coimbra  aud,  if  possible,  Oporto,  and  there 
to  wait  for  reinforcements  from  Spain,  and  he  had  sent  a  division 
under  Montbrun  to  secure  the  bridge  of  Coimbra.    Wellington  had  1 
foreseen  his  intention,  and  had  ordered  Wilson  and  Trant  with  the  [ 
Portuguese  militia  to  look  to  the  security  of  the  important  town  of 
Oporto,  and  to  abandon  the  line  of  the  Mondego,  which  was  fordable  [ 
in  many  places,  aud  retire  across  the  Douro,  removing  all  the  boats.  I 
Coimbra  was  thus  necessarily  left  to  a  surprise  by  the  French  retreat-  1 
iug  army.    But  it  luckily  happened  that  Trant  lingered  behind  at 
Coimbra  with  a  small  force,  aud,  having  de-troyed  one  arch  of  the  1 
bridge,  and  placed  guards  at  the  fords,  he  determined  to  defend  the 
town,  thinking  that,  if  be  could  parry  a  suddon  assault,  Massena  could 
not  stay  long  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mondego  with  the  allied  army  at 
bis  heels.    On  the  lltb  of  March  Montbrun  appeared  at  the  suburb  of  | 
Santa  Clara,  and  on  the  12th  made  an  attempt  to  force  the  bridge,  but  j 
bis  men  were  repulsed  by  grape-shot.    Montbrun  fancied  that  Trant 
had  been  reinforced  with  some  English  regiments  by  sea,  and  having 
made  his  report,  Massena  relinquished  the  idea  of  crossing  the  Mon- 
dego, and  determined  to  retrtat  by  Ponte  de  Mure  11a  and  the  left 
hmk  of  tho  Mondego.    Thus  Coimbra  was  saved  from  the  impending 
visitation. 

Massena  resumed  his  retreat  on  the  13th  of  March  in  rather  a  hurried 
manner,  being  on  the  point  of  having  his  left  turned  by  Picton's 
division,  which  had  marched  by  a  path  over  the  mountains  of  Anciao. 
Ney,  in  command  of  the  rear-guaid,  set  fire  to  the  town  of  Condeixa, 
in  order  to  stop  the  Briti-h  artillery,  but  the  light  division  pursued 
the  retreating  enemy,  and  penetrated  between  their  columus,  until 
Might  stopped  any  further  pursuit.    By  the  aid  of  darkness  the  French 
got  together  auain,  and  on  the  moruiug  of  the  14th,  when  the  fog  j 
which  enveloped  the  mountains  began  to  clear  off,  Ney  was  seen  posted 
on  a  hill  near  Casal  Nova.    The  light  division  attacked  him ;  and  ' 
Ticton's  and  Cole's  divisions  appearing  on  his  left,  he  renewed  his 
retreat  with  admirable  precision  from  ridge  to  ridge,  covering  his  rear  | 
vith  guns  and  light  troops,  until  he  gained  the  strong  defile  of  Miranda 
dfl  Corvo,  where  the  main  body  of  the  French  was  already  posted. 
Wasseua,  fearing  that  Cole's  and  Nightingale's  divisions,  which  were 
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advancing  by  the  road  of  F.Hpiuhal,  might  fain  his  reir,  set  fire  t"i  the 
town  of  Miranda  in  the  night,  and  passed  the  river  Ceira,  an  affluent 
of  tho  Mon  lego,  destroying  a  great  quantity  of  li ih  baggage  and  ammu- 
nition, aud  leaving  Ney  to  cover  the  passage  of  the  river,  without 
however  risking  an  uctiou.  Ney  remained  011  tho  left  bank,  aud  took 
up  a  position  near  tho  village  of  Eons  de  Arronce.  Tho  Allies  coming 
up  about  four  o'clock  in  tho  afternoon  of  the  15th,  We  liugton  com- 
menced an  attack  on  Ney's  troops,  in  which  the  French  lost  500  tn<  n, 
one-half  of  whom  were  drowned  in  endeavouring  to  pass  the  swollen 
river  in  their  rear.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  light,  but  not  to  the  con- 
fusion ;  for  as  the  French  baggage  and  other  incumbrances  were 
pressing  along  the  bridge,  panic  spread  among  their  troops,  who,  iu 
the  midst  of  tho  disorder,  darkness,  and  rain,  fir  d  upon  one  another. 
Iu  the  night  Ney  blew  up  part  of  the  biidge,  and  moved  on  his  corps, 
keeping  a  rear-guard  on  the  right  bauk  the  whole  of  the  10'th.  The 
Allies  halted  on  the  left  bank  that  day,  partly  because  the  river  wa*  not 
fordable,  aud  partly  because  they  were  iu  want  of  provisions,  e-pecially 
the  Portuguese  troops,  for  the  Portuguese  Peg'  ney,  in  spite  of  the 
urgent  representations  of  Wellington  and  Beresford,  had  neglected  to 
collect  the  means  of  carrying  provisions  along  with  the  army.  Nothiug 
could  be  got  from  the  country,  which  had  been  twice  ravaged.  Some 
of  the  Portuguese  brigades  were  actually  starving;  many  men  fell  off 
and  died,  and  to  save  the  rest  the  British  supplies  were  shared  with 
them.  The  British  commissary-general's  means  were  thus  overlaid, 
and  the  whole  army  suffered  in  consequence.  (Dispatches  to  Charles 
Stuart,  dated  Lou/.ito,  March  16,  aud  Pombeiro,  March  IS,  and 
another  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  of  March  16.)  On  the  1 7th  the  British 
army  crossed  the  Ceira  over  a  trestle  bridge,  the  French  having 
withdrawn  in  the  night. 

Massena  had  takeu  up  a  strong  position  on  the  river  Alva,  another 
affluent  of  the  Mondego,  which  was  swollen  by  the  rains,  and  had 
destroyed  the  bridge  of  Murcella,  apparently  intending  to  remain  thero 
some  days.  He  had  also  sent  out  detachments  to  scour  t'ie  neigh- 
bouring country  for  provisions.  But  Wellington  marched  three  divi- 
sions by  the  mountains  of  Quitcria  to  Arganil,  on  the  Upper  Alva, 
which  movement  obliged  the  French  marshal  to  abaudon  the  Lo  ver 
Alva,  and  contiuue  his  retreat  by  Moita,  towards  Celorico.  The 
English  army  crossed  the  Alva  near  Pombeira,  and  coll  cted  at  Moita 
on  the  19th.  Here  again  Massena  destroyed  much  of  his  baggage  and 
ammunition,  for  want  of  cattle  to  drag  it,  and  also  forsook  the 
foraging  parties  that  he  had  sent  out,  which  were  intercepted  and 
taken  by  the  English,  to  the  number  of  about  800  men.  The  main 
body  of  the  allied  army  halted  at  Moita  for  several  days,  in  order  to 
give  time  for  the  provisions  to  come  up  which  had  been  sent  round  bv 
sea  from  Lisbon  to  the  Mondego.  The  light  division  aud  cavalry 
however  continued  to  follow  the  French,  who  reached  Celorico  and 
Guarda  on  the  21st,  and  remained  there  for  several  days,  and  re-opened 
his  communications  with  Almeida  aud  the  Spanish  frontier.  The 
retreat  of  the  French,  properly  speaking,  may  be  considered  as  having 
terminated  here — a  fortnights  retreat  "in  which  the  French  com- 
mander displayed  infinite  ability,  but  withal  a  harsh  and  ruthless 
spirit.  I  pass  over  the  destruction  of  Redinha,  Condeixa,  Mirandi 
de  Corvo,  and  many  villages  on  the  route ;  the  burning  of  those  towns 
covered  the  retrograde  movements  of  the  army,  and  something  must 
be  attributed  to  the  disorder  which  usually  attends  a  forced  retreat ; 
but  the  town  of  Leiria  and  the  convent  of  Alcobaca  were  given  to  t  ie 
flames  by  express  orders  from  the  French  head-quarters;  aud  although 
the  laws  of  war,  rigorously  interpreted,  authorise  such  examples  wheu 
the  inhabitants  take  arms,  it  can  only  be  justly  done  for  the  purpose 
of  overawing  the  people,  and  not  from  a  spirit  of  vengeance  wheu 
abandoning  the  country.  But  every  horror  that  could  make  war 
hideous  attended  this  dreadful  march.  Distress,  conflagration,  death 
in  all  modes !  from  wounds,  from  fatigue,  from  water,  from  the  flames, 
from  starvation  !  On  every  side  unlimited  violence,  unlimited  von 
geance  !  I  rmself  saw  a  peasant  hounding  on  his  dog  to  devour  the 
dead  and  dying  ;  and  the  spirit  of  cruelty,  once  unchained,  smote  even 
the  brute  creation.  On  the  15th  the  French  general,  to  diminish  the 
encumbrances  of  his  march,  ordered  a  number  of  beasts  of  burden  to 
be  destroyed.  The  inhuman  fellow  charged  with  the  execution  ham- 
stringed 500  asses,  and  left  them  to  starve,  and  thus  they  were  found 
by  the  British  army  on  that  day.  The  mute  but  deep  expression  of 
pain  and  grief  visible  in  these  poor  creatures'  looks  wonderfully  roused 
the  fury  of  our  soldiers,  and  so  little  weight  has  reason  with  the  mul- 
titude when  opposed  by  a  momentary  sensation,  that  no  quarter  would 
have  been  given  to  any  prisoner  at  that  moment.  Excess  of  feeling 
woidd  have  led  to  direct  cruelty.  This  shows  how  dang-rous  it  is  iu 
war  to  listen  to  the  passions  at  all,  siuce  the  most  praiseworthy  could 
be  thus  perverted  by  an  accidental  combination  of  circumstances," 
(Napier,  'Peninsular  War,' vol  iiL,  pp.  471,  472.)  Lord  Wellington, 
habitually  sober  iu  the  expression  of  his  sentiments,  assumes  even  a 
more  decided  aud  indignant  tone  on  the  same  occasion.  In  his  official 
dispatch  to  Lord  Liverpool,  dated  March  14,  after  detailing  the  move- 
ments of  the  French  to  that  day,  he  thus  continues  : — "  I  am  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  add  to  this  account  that  their  conduct  throughout  this 
retreat  has  been  marked  by  a  barbarity  seldom  equalled,  and  never 
surpassed.  Even  iu  the  towns  of  Torres  Novas,  Thomar,  and  Pernes, 
in  which  the  head  quariers  of  some  of  the  c^rps  had  b  en  for  four 
mouths,  and  in  which  the  inhabitants  had  been  invited,  by  promises 
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of  good  treatment,  to  remain,  they  were  plundered,  and  many  of  their 
houses  destroyed,  on  the  night  the  enemy  withdrew  from  their  position, 
and  they  have  since  burnt  every  town  and  village  througli  which  they 
have  passed.  The  convent  of  Alcobaca  (a  splendid  structure)  was 
burnt  by  orders  from  the  French  head-quarters.  The  bishop's  palace 
and  the  whole  town  of  Leiria,  in  which  General  DroU'-t  had  had  his 
head  quarters,  shared  the  same  fate;  and  there  is  not  an  inhabitant  of 
the  country,  of  any  class  or  description,  who  has  had  any  dealing  or 
communication  with  the  French  army,  who  has  not  had  reason  to 
repent  of  it,  and  to  complain  of  them.  This  is  the  mode  in  which 
the  promise-"  have  been  performed  and  the  assurances  have  been  ful- 
filled whiih  were  held  out  in  the  proclamation  of  the  French  com- 
mander-in-chief, in  which  he  told  the  inhabitants  of  Portugal  that  he 
was  not  conie  to  make  war  upon  them,  but,  with  a  powerful  army  of 
110,000  men,  to  drive  the  English  into  the  sea."  ('Dispatches/  vol.  vii. 
p.  358.) 

On  the  25th  of  March  the  French  abandoned  Celorico,  but  retained 
the  position  of  Guarda.  On  the  V9th  however  Lord  Wellington  moved 
his  columns  up  the  Bteep  hill  of  Guarda,  when  the  French  retreated  to 
the  Coa,  without  firing  a  shot — the  rear  guard  in  excellent  order.  On 
the  2nd  of  April  the  British  army  came  up  with  them,  and  found 
them  posted  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Coa.  On  the  3rd  the  light 
division  passed  the  Coa  on  the  left  of  the  French,  and  drove  in  their 
light  infantry  ;  but  the  main  bony  of  the  French  advanced,  and  a 
rain-storm  coming  on  at  the  moment,  the  men  of  the  light  division 
could  not  see  that  they  were  pushing  too  far.  When  the  weather 
cleared  up,  the  French,  seeing  that  only  a  small  force  had  crossed  the 
river,  attacked  it  in  columns  with  cavaliy.  Three  times  the  43rd  and 
52nd  regiments  were  driveu  back  towards  the  river,  and  three  times 
they  rallied  and  beat  b.ick  the  enemy.  At  last,  Ticton's  division 
having  crossed  the  Coa.  and  the  5th  division  also  making  its  appear- 
ance by  the  bridge  of  Sabugal,  the  whole  French  army  retired  upon 
Alfayates,  having  sustained  considerable  loss  in  men  and  also  in 
baggage.  This  was  called  the  combat  of  Sabugal,  in  which  the  light 
division  lost  about  200  men.  On  the  4th  the  French  were  about 
Aldea  da  Fonte  and  Aldea  Velha,  on  the  extreme  frontier  of  Portugal, 
and  on  the  Gth  they  crossed  the  Agueda  into  Spain.  Thus  terminated 
the  third  and  last  French  invasion  of  Portugal.  They  left  a  garrison 
in  Almeida,  which  was  blockaded  by  the  English.  "  The  enemy's 
loss  in  this  expedition  to  Portugal  is  immense — 1  should  think  no  less 
•  than  45,000  men,  including  the  sick  and  wounded  ;  and  I  think  that, 
including  the  9th  corps,  tbey  may  have  now  40,000  men  on  this 
frontier."  (Dispatches  to  Lord  Liverpool,  April  9,  1811.)  A  great 
part  of  the  loss  of  the  French,  in  killed,  was  from  the  hands  of  the 
Portuguese  peasantry,  who  reveDged  themselves  for  the  injuries  which 
had  been  iuflicted  on  their  countrymen  during  the  six  or  seven  months 
that  the  French  had  remained  in  Portugal,  by  killing  every  straggler 
whom  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon  before  the  Briti.-h  columns 
came  up.  Dismal  scenes  of  suffering  and  death  pr<sented  themselves 
along  the  whole  line  of  that  disastrous  retreat — bodies  of  dead 
foldiers,  generally  naked,  carts  broken  down  on  the  road,  carcasses 
of  horses  and  mules.  Some  of  the  poor  creaturis  seemed  to  have 
crawled  or  been  dragged  out  of  the  road  to  die  behind  the  loose  stone  i 
vails  with  which  the  fields  are  enclosed;  and,  on  looking  over  the 
stone  walls  into  the  fields,  they  were  seen  lying  in  clusters  of  thtee  or 
four  or  more,  in  all  sorts  of  positions.  Portuguese  villagers,  men  and 
women,  were  occasionally  seen  insulting  and  kicking  the  bodies  of 
chad  Frenchmen  on  the  road,  when  they  were  properly  reproved  and 
driven  away  by  a  British  non-commissioned  officer.  It  waB  chiefly  in 
the  mountain-valleys  of  the  Serra  de  Estrella  that  the  work  of 
destruction  had  been  carried  on  by  the  French  during  the  winter  of 
1  SI 0-11.  The  marauding  parties  went  searching  for  provisions  in 
those  sequestered  valleys,  and  when  they  fell  upon  a  hamlet  or  farm- 
house they  showed  no  mercy  to  the  inmates.  Sometimes  in  the  moun- 
tains they  pounced  upon  several  families  huddled  together  in  a  cave, 
with  a  provision  of  Indian  corn  or  pulse  to  last  them  for  the  winter. 
The  males  were  soon  despatched — the  females  spared  for  a  time,  but 
not  in  mercy.  It  happened  however  at  times  that  these  marauding 
parties  were  small,  and  they  were  overpowered  by  the  peasantry,  who 
gave  no  quarter. 

The  orders  given  by  the  Regency  of  Portugal,  at  Lord  "Wellington's 
request,  for  the  people  of  Beira  and  Pstremadura  to  withdraw  from 
the  open  country  upon  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  had  caused  a  vast 
influx  of  population  within  the  lines  during  the  winter.  Thtse  people 
weie  assisted  partly  by  their  own  countrymen,  and  partly  by  a  gift  of 
lOO.OOOZ.  voted  by  the  British  Parliament,  and  by  subscriptions  raised 
in  England.  After  the  retreat  of  Massena  they  returned  to  their 
homes,  when  the  poorer  class  received  further  assistance  during  the 
remainder  of  that  year  and  the  following  winter. 

Lord  Wellington  having  placed  his  army  in  cantonments  between 
the  Coa  and  the  Agueda,  and  made  arrangements  for  the  blockade  of 
Almeida,  set  out  for  the  south  to  see  the  state  of  affairs  on  the 
Guadiana.  Marshal  Beresford  commanded  the  allied  troops  in  Alein- 
tejo,  in  the  absence  of  General  Hill,  who  had  gone  home  on  leave. 
The  Spanish  General  Mendizabal,  having  been  utterly  defeated  by  the 
French  in  the  preceding  February,  Soult  had  invested  the  fortress  of 
Badajoz,  the  governor  of  which,  General  Mei  acho,  was  unfortunat  ly 
killed  by  a  cannon  shot.     The  command  of  the  garrison  devolved 


upon  General  Imar,  who,  on  the  10th  of  March,  only  one  day  after  the 
breaching  battery  had  opened,  and  the  breach  was  far  from  practi- 
cable, surrendered  the  place,  although  he  knew  by  a  telegraphic  dis- 
patch that  a  large  British  and  Portuguese  force  was  advancing  to  bis 
relief,  as  Masseua,  being  then  in  full  retreat,  Lord  Wellington  had  sent 
troops  to  reinforce  Beresford  and  to  save  Badajoz.  In  the  mean  time 
General  Graham,  with  the  British  garrison  of  Cadiz,  defeated  the 
French  under  Victor  in  the  battle  of  B  irrosa,  but  not  being  supported 
by  the  Spanish  troops,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Cadiz. 

Marshal  Soult  having  obtained  Badajoz,  repaired  to  Seville;  and 
Mortier,  who  succeeded  him  in  command  in  Estremadura,  laid  siege 
to  Canipo  Mayor,  a  weak  place  within  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  with 
a  garrison  of  only  a  few  hundred  men  ;  but  the  commander,  a  Portu- 
guese officer  of  engineers,  defended  himself  bravely  until  a  regular 
breach  was  made,  when,  being  summoned,  he  asked  of  Mortier  four- 
atid-twenty  hours  more  to  wait  for  succour.  Mortier  granted  the 
honourable  demand  of  the  brave  veteran,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time  agreed  upon  the  place  was  surrendered. 

Marshal  Beresford,  having  been  reinforc-d  from  the  north  by  Lord 
Wellington,  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  22,000  men ;  and  at  his 
appearance,  on  the  25th  of  March,  the  French,  hastily  evacuating 
Campo  Mayor,  withdrew  to  Badajoz  after  a  sharp  skirmish  with  the 
1  li'ish  cavalry.  Beresford  had  orders  from  Wellington  to  invest 
Badajoz  before  the  enemy  could  provi-ion  and  repair  their  conquest. 
Crossing  the  Guadiana,  he  advanced  into  Spanish  Estremadura,  Mortier 
having  retired  before  him,  and  Beresford  placed  his  army  in  canton- 
ments about  Zafra  and  Merida  to  cover  the  siege  of  Badajoz.  He 
began  by  besieging  and  taking  Olivenca;  and  shortly  afterwards, 
April  20,  Lord  Wellington  arrived  from  the  north,  reconnoitred 
Badajoz,  and  ordered  immediate  operations  against  the  place.  The 
unexpected  surrender  of  Badajoz  had  been  a  severe  blow,  and  he  con- 
sidered its  recapture  essential  to  his  future  operations,  for  he  had 
formed  the  plan  of  advancing  into  the  heart  of  Spain,  and  obliging  the 
French  to  evacuate  An^alucia.  (Dispatch  to  Lord  Liverpool,  vii., 
p.  523.)  But  the  possession  of  Badajoz  not  only  protected  the  French 
positions  in  Andalucia  and  Estremadura,  but  gave  tbem  the  key  of 
the  southern  provinces  of  Portugal.  While  making  the  preparatory 
arrangements  for  the  siege,  Lord  Wellington  was  recalled  to  the  north 
by  Massena's  movements.  On  the  28th  of  April  the  British  com- 
mander was  back  again,  with  hia  head-quarters  at  Villa  Fermosa,  near 
the  Coa. 

Massena,  having  recruited  his  army  at  Salamanca  to  a  certain  extent, 
was  anxious  to  throw  provisions  into  Almeida.  He  had  repeatedly 
applied  for  reinforcements,  and,  above  all,  provisions,  in  the  most 
urgent  manner  to  his  brother  marshal,  Bes-ieres,  duke  of  Istria,  who 
held,  by  Napoleon's  orders,  a  separate  command  in  the  north.  Bes- 
sieres  however  Beems  to  have  paid  no  great  attention  to  these  applica- 
tions, for  we  find  Massena  writing  to  him  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo  on 
the  29th  of  April,  when  he  was  actually  on  his  march  to  relieve 
Almeida,  in  the  following  terms: — "  My  dear  Marshal,  your  letters  are 
to  me  inconceivable.  In  that  of  the  20th  you  tell  me  that  you  can 
give  me  no  assistance.  In  that  of  the  22nd  you  tell  me  that,  on  the 
25th  or  20th,  you  will  join  me  wherever  I  may  be,  and  that  the  head 
of  your  column  will  be  at  Salamanca  on  the  26th.  By  your  letter 
which  I  receive  now,  you  tell  me  that  your  cavalry  and  your  artillery 
were,  on  the  27th,  still  one  day's  march  from  Salamanca;  and  you 
conclude  that  my  movement  must  be  by  this  time  at  an  end,  and  you 

say  that  you  regret  not  having  been  able  to  co-operate  in  it  I 

beg  of  you  again  to  send  without  delay  bi-cuit,  flour,  and  corn,  to 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  for  the  place  has  not  fifteen  days'  provisions." 
(Napier,  '  Peninsular  War,'  vol.  iii.  App.  pp.  620-22.) 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  Massena,  having  been  joined  at  last  by  so-no 
cavalry,  moved  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  crossed  the  Agueda,  with 
40,000  infantry,  5000  horse,  and  about  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  Almeida.  He  expected  every  day  to  be  super* 
seded  in  hi3  command,  and  he  wished  to  make  a  last  effort  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  military  character.  Lord  Wellington  could  muster 
no  more  than  32,000  men,  of  which  force  only  1200  were  cavahy.  He 
however  determined  to  fight  rather  than  give  up  the  blockade  of 
Almeida.  He  drew  back  his  army  half  way  between  the  Agueda  at  d 
the  Coa,  and  placed  it  in  an  ext  nded  line  on  a  table-land  between  the 
two  parallel  rivers  Turones  and  Das  Casas,  which  are  affluents  of  th« 
Agueda  ;  hh  left  on  Fort  Conception,  covering  the  blockade  of  Almeida ; 
the  centre  opposite  the  village  of  Almeida  ;  and  the  right  at  Fuentes 
de  Orioro,  extending  towards  Nava  d'Aver,  on  the  road  to  Sabugal :  the 
whole  distance  being  nearly  seven  miles.  He  had  the  Coa  in  his  r.  ar, 
•with  the  bridge  of  Castello  Bom  in  case  of  a  retreat.  The  front  of  the 
Briti-h  position  was  protected  by  the  river  Das  Casas,  flowing  through 
a  deep  ravine,  in  w  hich  lay  the  village  of  Fuentes  de  Orioro ;  but  to  tne 
right  of  this  village  the  table  land  turned  back  towards  the  Turonea, 
leaving  a  plain  between  it  and  the  hill  of  Nava  d'Aver.  The  French 
advanced  in  three  columns,  one  of  which  took  post  on  a  ridge  which 
overhangs  the  village  of  Fuentes  de  Orioro,  and  nearly  parallel  to  that 
occupied  by  the  Allhs.  They  then  attacked  the  village,  which  was 
stoutly  defended  by  the  British.  The  French  at  one  time  took  pos- 
session of  part  of  it,  but  were  charged  and  driven  away  by  a  fresh 
brigade  of  British  infantry.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  fight.  The 
Allies  lost  about  250  men,  and  the  French  somewhat  more.    The  next 
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flay,  Massena,  who  had  been  joiued  by  BesBieroB  with  a  body  of  the 
Imperial  Guards,  recounoitered  tlio  position  of  the  Allies;  and  on  the 
6th  of  May  he  made  a  grand  attack  with  the  great  r  part  of  his  force 
on  the  British  right,  which  he  expected  to  turn  by  tho  plain  which 
extends  between  the  hill  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro  and  that  of  Nava  d'Aver, 
and  between  Poco  Velho  on  the  river  Das  Casas  to  tho  Turonea,  which 
last  stream  flowed  in  the  rear  of  the  British  position.     Had  they 
passed  the  Turoues,  tho  French  would  have  spread  into  the  open 
country  about  Frenada,  and  cut  off  tho  English  from  tho  Coa.  The 
French,  crossing  the  Das  Casas  at  Poco  Velho,  attacked  the  Spanish 
party  of  Julian  Sanchez,  and  drove  him  from  Nava  d'Aver;  they  then 
charged  the  7th  light  division,  which  formed  the  British  right.  The 
light  division  immediately  formed  into  squares  ;  but  the  numerous 
French  cavalry  fell  upon  the  7th  division  before  it  could  effect  a  like 
formation,    1  he  troops  however  stood  firm  ;  and  although  Botne  were 
cut  down,  tho  enemy  was  checked  by  the  steady  fire  of  the  Chasseurs 
Britnnniques,  a  foreign  regiment  in  the  British  service,  ami  of  the 
other  regiments  of  the  7th  division.    Lord  Welliugton  however,  con 
sidering  his  position  too  far  extended  to  the  right,  gave  up  Nava  d'Aver 
and  his  communication  with  Sabugal,  and  ordered  the  7th  and  light 
divisions  to  retire  across  the  plain,  and  the  1st  and  3rd  divisions  to 
wheel  back  and  take  up  a  new  aliguement  on  a  steep  ridgo  which  runs 
from  the  Das  Casas  and  Turones,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  tlie 
original  position.    The  village  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro  thus  became  the 
left  of  the  new  position,  and  the  right  was  at  Frenada,  beyond  the 
Turoues,  and  between  that  and  the  Coa.    This  movement  was  well 
executed,  though  under  very  critical  circumstances,  for  tho  British 
squares  had  to  cross  a  vast  plain,  exposed  to  the  charge  of  a  numerous 
French  cavalry  supported  by  artillery,  the  British  cavalry  being  too 
weak  to  give  much  protection.  The  non-combatants,  who  had  gathered 
behind  the  British  line,  were  hurrying  away,  driven  by  the  French 
horsemen  across  the  plain.    Colonel  Napier  says  that  "  in  all  this  war 
there  was  not  a  more  dangerous  hour  for  England.    The  whole  of  the 
vast  plain,  as  far  as  the  Turones,  was  covered  with  a  confused  multi- 
tude, amidst  which  the  squares  appeared  but  as  specks;  for  there 
was  a  great  concourse,  composed  of  commissariat  followers  of  the 
camp,  servants,  baggage,  led  horses,  and  peasants  attracted  by  curio- 
sity, and  finally  the  broken  piquets  and  parties  coming  out  of  the 
woods.  The  7th  division  was  separated  from  the  army  by  the  Turones  ; 
5000  French  cavalry,  with  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery,  were  close  at  hand 
impatient  to  charge;  the  infantry  of  the  8th  corps  was  in  order  of 
battle  behind  the  horsemen  ;  tho  wood  was  filled  with  the  skirmishers 
of  the  6th  corps;  and  if  the  latter  body,  pivoting  upon  Fuentes,  had 
issued  forth,  while  Drouet's  divisions  fell  on  that  village,  while  the 
8th  corps  attacked  the  light  division,  and  while  the  whole  of  the 
cavalry  made  a  general  charge,  the  loose  multitude  encumbering  the 
plain  would  have  been  driven  violently  in  upon  the  1st  division,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  have  intercepted  the  latter's  fire,  and  broken 
their  ranks.    No  euch  effort  however  was  made  ;  Montbrun's  cavalry 
merely  hovered  about  Craufurd's  squares,  the  plain  was  soon  cleared, 
the  cavalry  took  post  behind  the  centre,  and  the  light  division  formed 
a  reserve  to  the  rujht  of  the  1st  division,  sending  the  riflemen  among 
the  rocks  to  connect  it  with  the  7th  division,  which  had  arrived  at  j 
Frenada,  and  was  there  joiued  by  Julian  Sanchez.    At  the  sight  of  this  I 
new  front,  so  deeply  lined  with  troops,  the  French  stopped  short  and  j 
commenced  a  heavy  cannonade,  which  did  great  execution,  from  the 
closeness  of  the  allied  masses;  but  twelve  British  guns  replied  with 
vigour,  and  the  violence  of  the  enemy's  fire  abated  :  their  cavalry 
then  drew  out  of  range,  and  a  body  of  French  infantry  attempting  to 
glide  down  the  ravine  of  the  Turones,  was  repulsed  by  the  riflemen 
and  light  companies  of  the  Guards.    But  all  this  time  a  fierce  battle 
was  going  on  at  Fuentes  de  Onoro.    Massena  had  directed  Drouet  to 
curry  this  village  at  the  very  moment  when  Montbrun's  cavalry  should 
turn  the  right  wing.     It  was,  however,  two  hours  later  ere  the 
attack  commeLced.     The  three  British  regiments  (24tb,  71st,  and 
79lh)  made  a  desperate  resistance;  but,  overmatched  in  number,  and 
little  accustomed  to  the  desultory  fighting  of  light  troops,  they 
were  pierced  and  divided  :  two  compauies  of  the  79th  were  taken, 
Colonel  Cameron  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
town  was  carried  :  the  upper  part  however  was  stiffly  held,  and  the 
rolling  of  the  musketry  was  incessant.    Had  the  attack  been  made 
earlier,  and  the  whole  of  Drouet's  division  thrown  boldly  into  the 
fight,  while  the  6th  corps,  moving  through  the  wood,  closely  tuined 
the  village,  the  pa>sage  must  have  been  forced,  and  the  left  of  the  new 
position  outflanked ;  but  now  Lord  Welliugton  having  all  his  reserves 
in  band,  detatched  considerable  masses  to  the  support  of  the  regiments 
in  Fuentes,     The  French  continued  also  to  reinforce  their  troops, 
until  the  whole  of  the  6th  corps  and  a  part  of  Drouet's  division 
were  engaged,  when  several  turns  of  fortune  occurred.    At  one  time 
the  fighting  was  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  amongst  the  lower 
houses;  at  another  upon  the  lower  heights  and  round  the  chapel,  and 
some  of  the  enemy's  skirmishers  even  penetrated  completely  through 
towards  the  main  position  :  but  the  village  was  never  entirely  aban- 
doned by  its  defenders;  and  in  a  charge  of  the  71st,  79th,  and  Sbth 
regiments,  led  by  Colonel  M'Kiunou,  against  a  heavy  mass  which  had 
gained  the  chapel  eminence,  a  great  number  of  French  fell.    In  this 
manner  the  fight  lasted  until  evening,  when  the  lower  part  of  the  town 
was  abaudonid  by  both  parties — the  British  maintaining  the  chapel 


and  cra^s,  and  tho  French  retiring  a  cannon-shot  from  the  stream. 
('History  of  tho  Peninsular  War.'  iii.  514-16.) 

The  tot.d  Iohh  of  the  British  was  23.0  killed,  1231  wounded,  and  317 
missing  or  taken  prisoners.  Tho  loss  of  tho  French  waH  certainly 
greater,  judging  from  the  number  of  dead  bodies  found  in  the  villag--. 
No  fighting  of  any  consequence  occurred  on  the  left  of  tho  British 
position,  whero  the  fifiu  and  sixth  divisions  were  po-tcd  to  protect  the 
blockade  of  Almeida,  the  second  corps  of  the  French  merely  waiting 
the  i*suo  of  the  battle  at  Fuentes  ilo  Onoro,  and  watching  fur  an 
opportunity  of  throwing  provisions  into  Almeida,  which  however  did 
not  occur.  The  battle  of  Fuentes  do  Oiioro  was  of  importance,  being 
a  regular  pitched  battle  fought  by  the  British  in  a  position  of  no  par- 
ticular strength,  and  indeed  very  weak  in  one  poiot,  under  great  dis- 
advantage of  numbers,  anil  especially  of  cavalry.  The  great  majority 
of  the  troops  engaged  were  Biitish,  for  the  Portuguese  were  mostly 
with  Marshal  Beresford  in  the  south.  There  were  only  four  British 
divisions  and  one  Portuguese  brigade  and  about  1000  cavalry  engaged 
against  three  French  corps  of  infantry  and  5000  cavalry.  Massena 
fought  the  battle  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Almeida,  but  he  failed, 
aud  Almeida  a  few  days  afterwards  was  evacuated  by  the  French 
garrison  in  the  night.  With  this  battle  Massena  clos>  d  his  long  and 
active  career.  He  withdrew  his  army  beyond  the  Agueda,  and  soon 
afterwards  Marshal  Marmont,  duke  of  Ragusa,  airL ed  at  Salamanca 
to  supersede  him.  Tho  order  of  Napoleon  by  which  Massena  was 
directed  to  give  up  the  command  to  Marmont  was  not  conceived  iu 
very  gracious  terms.  He  was  allowed  to  take  with  him  to  France  his 
son  aud  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  only.  Marmont  was  told  to  take 
the  reins  of  command  with  a  firm  baud.  (Napier,  'Peninsular  War,' 
vol.  iii.,  Appendix  vii.,  p.  622.) 

Whilst  these  things  were  happening  in  the  north,  Marshal  Beres- 
ford  had  invested  Badajoz,  when  Soult  marched  from  Seville  to  relieve 
that  place.  On  the  13th  of  May,  Beresford  raised  the  siege,  removed 
his  artillery,  platforms,  and  stores,  and  prepared  to  meet  Soult  in 
position  on  the  ridge  of  Albuera  with  above  7000  British  infantry, 
several  Portuguese  brigades,  and  Blake's  Spanish  corps,  in  all  about 
30,000  infantry  and  about  2000  cavalry,  but  hardly  one-half  of  this 
force  could  be  depended  upon  in  the  field.  He  had  with  him  thirty- 
eight  pieces  of  artillery.  On  the  eveniug  of  the  15th  Soult  came  up 
with  about  19,000  chosen  infantry,  about  4000  cavalry,  and  fifty  guns. 
He  immediately  reconnoitred  Beresford's  position,  and  determined 
upon  an  attack  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Allies,  which  was  their  weak- 
point,  though  Beresford  had  directed  his  chief  attention  to  the  centre, 
where  he  had  placed  his  British  troops.  It  was  on  the  French  part 
the  same  game  as  at  the  battles  of  Talavera  and  Fuentes;  but  Wel- 
lington was  not  there,  nor  were  British  troops  at  hand  all  along  the 
line  ;  and  when  Beresford,  perceiving  his  mistake,  ordered  B.a^e  to 
change  his  front  so  as  to  face  the  French  marching  upon  his  right, 
Blake  refused,  saying  that  the  real  attack  was  against  the  centre  by  the 
bridge  of  Albuera.  There  was  indeed  an  attack  by  the  French  in  that 
quarter,  but  it  was  only  intended  to  mask  and  support  the  grand  attack 
on  the  right  of  the  Allies.  It  was  only  when  the  French  actually  ap- 
peared on  the  table  land  on  the  right,  commanding  and  enfilading  the 
whole  position  of  the  Allies,  that  Blake  consented,  with  much  slowness, 
to  change  his  frout.  In  the  mean  time  the  Frencn  columns  were  alrea  iy 
in  possession  of  the  table-land  ;  their  guus  opened,  and  their  ca\aliy 
outflanking  the  front,  put  the  Spaniards  in  disorder,  and  they  gave  way. 
The  brigades  of  the  second  division,  British,  were  ordered  to  advauca 
to  the  right ;  the  first,  or  Colborne's  brigade,  while  in  the  act  of 
deploying,  was  attacked  in  tiauk  and  rear,  and  neaily  destroyed  by 
the  French  and  Polish  cavalry  :  the  next,  Houghton's  brigade,  reached 
the  summit,  and  maintained  a  desperate  struggle.  But  the  men  fell 
fast,  ammunition  failed,  and  Beresford  began  to  think  of  a  retreat, 
which  would  have  been  ruinous,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  Colonel 
Hardinge,  General  Cole,  with  the  4th  division,  was  ordered  to 
march  up  the  hLL  It  consisted  of  only  two  brigades,  one  Portuguese 
and  the  English  Fusileer  brigade  (7th  and  23rd  legiuients),  commanded 
by  Sir  William  Myers.  Tnis  last  brigade  restored  tie  fight  and  saved 
the  army.  General  Cole  directed  the  Portuguese  brigade  under 
General  Harvey  to  move  round  the  hill  on  the  right,  whilst  Aber- 
crombie's  brigade,  the  last  remaining  one  of  the  sec.  nd  division, 
moved  up  the  hill  on  the  left;  Cole  himself  led  the  brave  fusileers  up 
the  fatal  hill,  which  was  crowned  by  the  French  masses  and  artillery* 
Six  British  guus  were  abeady  in  the  enemy's  possession,  the  whole- 
French  reserve  was  coming  forward  to  reinforce  their  frout  column, 
aud  what  remained  of  Houghton's  brigade  could  no  longer  maintain 
its  position.  The  ground  was  heaped  with  dead  bodies,  and  the  Polish 
lancers  were  riding  furiously  about  the  captured  artillery  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  hill.  General  Cole  at  the  bead  of  the  fusileers,  flanked  by 
a  battalion  of  the  Lusitaniau  Legion  under  Colonel  Hawkshawe,  dis- 
persed the  lancers,  recovered  the  captured  guns,  and  a[  peared  on  the 
right  of  Houghton's  brigade  exactly  as  Abercrombie's  issued  out  on  the 
left.  We  must  now  once  more  borrow  Sir  William  Napier's  eloquent 
pen  : — "Such  a  gallant  line,  issuicg  from  the  midst  of  the  smoke,  and 
rapidly  separating  itself  from  the  confused  and  broken  multitude, 
startled  the  enemy's  heavy  masses,  which  were  increasing  and  pressing 
onwards  as  to  an  assured  victory  :  they  wavered,  hesitated,  and  then, 
vomiting  forth  a  storm  of  fire,  hast  ly  endeavoured  to  enlarge  their 
front,  while  a  fearful  discharge  of  grape  from  all  their  artillery 
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whistled  through  the  British  ranks.  Sir  William  Myers  was  killed,  ' 
Cole,  aud  the  three  colonels,  Ellis,  Blakeney,  and  Hawkshawe,  fell 
wounded,  aud  the  fu-ileer  battalions,  struck  by  the  iron  tempest, 
reeled  and  staggered  like  (-inking  ships.  Suddenly  and  sternly  re- 
covering, they  closed  on  their  terrible  enemies,  and  then  was  seen 
with  what  a  strength  and  majesty  the  Britinh  soldier  fights.  In  vain 
did  ISoult,  by  voice  and  gesture,  animate  his  Frenchmen  ;  in  vain  did  the 
hardi  st  veterans,  extricating  themselves  from  the  crowded  columns, 
sacrifice  their  lives  to  gain  time  for  the  mass  to  open  out  on  such  a 
fair  field  ;  in  vain  did  the  mass  itself  bear  up,  and,  fiercely  arising,  fire 
indiscriminately  upon  friends  and  foes,  while  the  horsemen,  hovering 
on  the  flank,  threatened  to  charge  the  advancing  line.  Nothing  could 
stop  that  astonishing  infantry.  No  sudden  burst  of  undisciplined 
valour,  no  nervous  enthusiasm,  weakened  the  stability  of  their  order; 
their  fiashiug  eyes  were  bent  on  tbe  dark  columns  in  their  front ; 
their  measured  tread  shook  the  ground  ;  their  dreadful  volleys  swept 
away  the  head  of  every  formation ;  thi  ir  deafening  shouts  overpowered 
the  dissonant  cries  that  broke  from  all  parts  of  the  tumultuous  crowd, 
as  foot  by  foot,  and  with  a  horrid  carnage,  it  was  driven  by  the  inces- 
sant vigour  of  the  attack  to  the  farthest  edge  of  the  hill.  In  vain  did 
the  French  reserves,  joining  with  the  struggling  multitudes,  endeavour 
to  sustain  the  fight;  their  efforts  only  increased  the  irremediable  con- 
fusion, and  the  mighty  mass,  giving  way  like  a  loosened  cliff,  went 
headlong  down  the  ascent.  The  rain  flowed  after  in  streams  dis- 
coloured with  blood,  and  1500  unwounded  men,  the  remnant  of  6000 
unconquerable  British  soldiers,  stood  triumphant  on  the  fatal  hill.'' 
(Napier,  '  Peninsular  War,'  iii.,  540-1  ) 

The  day  was  now  won,  and  Bercsford  ordering  the  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards  to  advance,  the  French  retreated  in  confusion  across  the  | 
small  river  on  which  stands  the  village  of  Albuera.    About  thr<  e 
o'clock  the  fire  had  ceased.    The  allied  army  had  lost  in  killed  and  j 
wounded  about  7000  men,  of  whom  two-thirds  were  British.    The  , 
French  lost  about  8000  men,  including  two  generals  killed  and  three  [ 
wounded.    On  the  10th  of  May  the  two  armies  remained  in  their  ' 
respective  positions,  and  Beresford  waited  in  anxiety  for  another 
attack,  when  he  had  hardly  British  soldiers  enough  for  his  picqu  ts 
and  to  take  care  of  the  crowd  of  wounded.    On  the  17th  however  he 
was  reinforced  by  an  1  nglish  brigade,  and  the  following  day  Soult 
retired  towards  Seville,  leaving  800  soldiers  severely  wounded  to  the 
generosity  of  the  English.    On  the  19th  Lord  Wellington  arrived 
from  the  north,  followed  by  two  fresh  divisions,  and  gave  directions 
to  resume  tbe  seige  of  Badajoz.    The  trenches  were  opened,  and  on 
the  5th  of  June,  a  breach  being  made  in  Fort  St.  Christoval,  the 
assault  was  given,  but  failed.    On  the  9th  another  attempt  at  stormiDg 
was  made,  which  proved  equally  fruitless.    On  the  10th  Lord  Wel- 
lington received  intelligence  that  Marmont  was  marching  to  the  south, 
to  join  Soult.    He  then  took  up  a  position  near  Campo  Mayor,  along 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal.    The  enemy  did  not  choose  to  attack  him,  j 
aud  about  the  middle  of  July,  Marmont,  again  separating  himself 
from  Soult,  recros^ed  the  Tagus  by  Almaraz,  and  marched  on  Sala- 
manca.   Lord  Wellington  likewise,  leaving  General  Hill  with  one  j 
Biitish  division  and  the  Portuguese  in  Alemtejo,  and  giving  up  the 
6iege  of  Badajoz  for  the  present,  crossed  the  Tagus  with  the  remainder 
of  his  army,  and  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Fuente  Guinaldo,  on  the  j 
line  of  the  Agueda.    He  was  looking  towards  recovering  possession  of 
the  important  forti ess  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  his  advanced  parties 
surrounded  and  kept  in  a  state  of  blockade.    Towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, Marmont,  havii  g  received  large  reinforcements  from  France, 
moved  upon  the  Agueda,  and  by  his  superiority  of  numbers  and 
especially  of  cavalry,  obliged  Lord  Wellington,  after  a  partial  engage- 
ment at  El  Bodon,  to  withdraw  his  army,  which  he  did  in  excellent 
order  to  his  old  position  on  the  Coa,  where  Marmont  did  not  choose 
to  follow  him.    Nothing  more  happened  after  this  on  that  side  for  1 
the  remainder  of  tie  year  1811. 

In  the  south,  General  Hill  effected  a  gallant  achievement  by  sur- 
prising the  French  General  Girard,  with  4000  foot  and  1000  horse,  at 
Arroyos  de  Molinos,  in  the  neigbourhood  of  Caceres,  in  Spanish  Estre- 
madura,  on  the  28th  of  October.  Hill  completely  routed  Girard,  took 
1500  prisoners,  with  several  officers  of  rank,  and  the  whole  of  the 
enemj'e  artillery,  ammunition,  stores,  and  baggage,  with  only  a  trifling 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  Allies.  Hill  then  advanced  to  Merida,  where 
he  placed  his  troops  in  cantonments,  that  part  of  Estremadura  being 
thus  delivered  from  the  enemy. 

Lord  Wellington,  in  the  si  cond  part  of  1811,  besides  having  firmly 
established  his  complete  possession  of  Portugal,  had  by  his  operations 
within  the  Spanish  frontiers,  both  north  and  south  of  the  Tagus,  given 
full  employment  to  two  French  armies,  each  commanded  by  a  French 
marshal  of  high  reputation,  and  prevented  them  from  acting  with 
vigour  either  against  Galicia  in  the  north  or  against  Cadiz  in  the 
south.  He  had  thus  fulfilled  the  promise  which  he  had  made  the  year 
before  of  being  able  to  retain  possession  of  Portugal,  and  to  make  it  a 
position  of  support  for  future  operations  against  the  French  in  Spain, 
and  he  continued  to  hold  the  same  language  to  ministers  at  home. 
('Dispatches,'  March  23,  1811,  vii.,  p.  392.) 

In  eastern  Spain  unfortunately  the  French  had  obtained  in  1811 
great  succ  esses  against  the  unassisted  Spaniards.  They  took  Tarra- 
gona by  storm  in  June,  when  a  horrid  butchery  of  the  unarmed  popu- 
lation took  place,  without  retard  to  age  or  stx,  to  the  number,  it  was 


stated,  of  6000.  Still  the  brave  Catalonians,  undismayed,  contiuued 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  unabated  zeal.  The  Spauish  General  Blake, 
after  being  defeated  by  Suchet  near  Valencia,  shut  himself  up  in  that 
city  with  his  whole  army,  the  last  Spanish  army  which  had  remained 
in  the  field;  and  in  the  beginning  of  January  1812,  he  capitulated 
with  13,000  soldiers,  23  general  officers,  and  between  300  and  400 
guus.  "I  believe,"  observed  Lord  Wellington,  at  the  time,  "  there  is 
no  man  who  knows  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  province,  and  has  read 
Suchet's  account  of  his  action  with  Blake  on  the  25th  of  October,  who 
does  not  believe  that,  if  Blake  had  not  fought  that  action,  Valencia 
would  have  been  safe.  Are  the  English  ministers  and  generals  respon- 
sible for  the  blunders  of  Blake?"    ('  Dispatches,'  viii., p.  520.) 

Campaign  of  18J2. — Lord  Wellington  from  his  head-quarters  at 
Frenada,  near  the  Coa,  where  he  had  been  apparently  quiet  during  tho 
latter  months  of  1811,  had  been  preparing  iu  secrecy  the  means  of 
recapturing  the  important  fortress  of  Ciudad  Hodrigo.  Under  the 
appearance  of  repairing  and  fortifying  Almeida  he  had  collected  thers 
a  battering  train  and  abundant  stores.  A  portable  bridge  on  trestles 
was  also  constr  icted  in  the  same  place.  He  also  effected  the  formi- 
tion  of  a  commissariat  waggon-train,  with  several  hundred  waggons 
constructed  for  that  purpose,  in  order  to  supersede  the  rude  carts  of 
Portuguese  construction  which  had  been  hitherto  used  as  a  means  of 
transport  for  the  army,  but  which  would  have  often  proved  quito 
ineffectual  without  the  assistance  of  a  large  body  of  Spauish  mules  aud 
muleteers,  which  followed  all  the  movements  of  the  divisions  of  the 
British  army.  By  the  exertions  of  the  engineer  officers  the  river 
Douro  had  been  rendered  navigable  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the 
Agueda,  that  is  to  say,  forty  mil  s  higher  than  boats  had  ever  before 
ascended  it.  All  this  was  done  with  so  little  outward  bustle  and  show 
that  Marmont  does  not  seem  to  have  anticipated  any  attack  upon 
Ciudad  Kodrigo,  at  least  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter.  The  French 
marshal  had  placed  his  army,  the  'Army  of  Portugal,'  in  extensive 
cantonments  about  Flasencia  and  Talavera,  towards  the  Tagus,  and 
had  detached  part  of  it  to  the  eastward  towards  La  Mancha,  and  two 
divisions  to  the  north,  to  occupy  Asturias.  Suddenly,  Lord  Welling- 
ton, on  the  6th  of  January  1812,  moved  his  head-quarters  forward  to 
Gallegos,  and  on  the  8th  part  of  the  army  crossed  tbe  Agueda,  aud 
immediately  invested  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  An  external  redoubt,  on  a  hill 
called  the  Great  Teson,  was  stormed  by  a  party  of  the  light  division 
that  very  evening,  and  the  first  parallel  was  soon  afterwards  established. 
On  the  night  of  the  13th  the  fortified  convent  of  Santa  Cruz,  situated 
outside  of  tbe  walls,  was  surprised  and  carried;  and  on  the  14th  the 
convent  of  San  Francisco,  likewise  situated  outside  the  walls,  was 
carried  by  assault.  Tbe  second  parallel  was  then  completed,  and  fresh 
batteries  being  establish^  d,  two  practicable  breaches  were  made  on  the 
19th,  and  that  very  evening  orders  were  given  to  storm  the  place.  No 
time  was  to  be  lost,  as  Marmont  was  known  to  be  advancing  to  relieve 
the  garrison.  A  part  of  the  light  division  under  General  Craufurd, 
ou  one  side,  and  General  Mackinnon's  brigade,  supported  by  the  94th. 
and  5th  regiments,  on  the  other,  advanced  to  the  breaches,  whilst 
Colonel  Pack's  brigade  attacked  the  gate  of  St.  Jago,  and  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  from  the  time  the  attack  commenced  the  Allies  were 
in  possession  of  the  ramparts,  and  the  garrison  then  surrendered. 
(Dispatches  to  Lord  Liverpool,  vol.  viii.,  p.  549,  &c.)  The  loss  of  the 
British  was  severe.  General  Mackinnon  and  many  of  his  men  were 
blown  up  by  the  explosion  of  a  magazine  on  the  rampart,  which  took 
fire  accidentally.  General  Craufurd,  the  gallant  commander  of  the 
light  division,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  shortly  arterwards. 
General  Vandeleur  and  Colonel  Colborne  were  also  wounded,  as  well 
as  Major  George  Napier,  who  led  the  storming  party  on  the  left. 
The  total  loss  of  the  British  and  Portuguese  amounted  to  about  1000 
killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  garrison  was  estimated  at  about 
the  same,  besides  1700  prisoners.  A  large  battering- train  and  a  vast 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  stores  were  found  in  the  place. 

Marshal  MarmoDt  heard  at  Valladolid,  on  the  15th  of  January,  of 
Lord  Wellington's  operations  against  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  He  quickly 
recalled  Bonet's  division  from  Asturias,  collected  his  other  divisions, 
and  marched,  as  he  thought,  to  relieve  the  place ;  but  on  arriving  at 
Salamanca  he  heard  of  its  falL  His  astonishment  was  thus  expressed 
in  a  let'er  to  Berthier  : — "On  the  16th  the  English  batteries  opened 
their  fire  at  a  great  dittance  :  on  the  19th  the  place  was  stormed,  and 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  enemy.  There  is  -omething  so  incompre- 
hensible in  this  that  I  allow  myself  no  remarks,  as  I  am  not  yet 
furnished  with  the  necessary  information." 

The  Spanish  Cortes  assembled  at  Cadiz  passed  unanimously  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Lord  Wellington,  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  In  England  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Earl  of  Wellington  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  parliament,  besides  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  him  and  his  brave  army,  annexed  to  the  title  an 
annuity  of  2000J. 

Having  repaired  in  some  degree  the  works  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Lord 
Wellington  placed  it  under  the  command  of  a  Spanish  governor,  and 
prepared  to  move  to  the  south,  for  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  take 
Badajoz,  if  possible,  before  Marmont  and  Soult  could  unite  for  its 
defence.  The  artillery  for  the  siege  was  embarked  at  Lisbon  for  a 
fictitious  destination,  then  transhipped  at  sea  iDto  small  craft,  iu 
which  it  was  conveyed  up  the  Setubal  river  to  Alcacer  do  Sul,  and 
thence  by  land  across  Alemtejo  to  the  banks  of  tbe  Guadiana.  On 
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the  6th  of  March,  leaving  one  division  on  the  Agueda,  Lord  Wellington 
marched  the  remainder  of  his  army  to  the  Boutli.  Un  the  10th  the  army 
crossed  tho  Uuadiana,  and  Bkdajoz  was  imin  diately  invested,  wliilo 
eeveral  divisions  adyano  d  to  Llen  na  and  Mcrida  to  cover  the  tie  'ft. 
On  the  25tb,  the  I'icurina,  an  advanced  post,  separated  from  the  body 
of  the  place  by  tho  small  river  Rivillas,  was  taken  by  storm,  and  on 
the  26th  two  breaching  batteries  opened  their  fire  on  the  town.  In 
the  meantime  Soult  was  collecting  his  disposable  force  at  Seville  for 
the  relief  of  the  place,  and  Marmout,  in  order  to  effect  a  diversion,, 
entered  Portugal  by  Sabugal  and  IVuamacor,  and  ravaged  the  country 
east  of  the  Serra  de  Kstrella.  Lord  Wellington  accelerated  the  opera- 
tions of  the  siege.  On  the  6th  of  April,  three  breach' s  having  become 
practicable,  orders  were  given  for  the  assault  in  the  evening.  The 
various  divisions  passed  the  glacis  under  a  tremendous  fire  from  the 
garrison,  which  greatly  thinned  their  ranks;  and  they  defended  into 
the  ditch,  and  ascended  the  breaches,  but  hero  they  found  obstacles 
which  appeared  insuperable.  Planks  studded  with  iron  spikes,  like 
harrows,  and  chevaux-de-frife  formed  of  sword  blades,  effectually 
stopped  the  way,  and  the  ramparts  and  neigbouring  buildings  were 
occupied  by  light  infantry,  which  showered  their  volleys  upon  the 
assailants.  Shells,  hand-grenades,  every  kind  of  burning  composition, 
and  missiles  of  tvery  sort,  wero  hurled  at  them.  At  last  Lord  Wel- 
lington ordered  them  to  withdraw  just  as  a  report  came  that  General 
Picton's  division  had  taken  tho  castle  by  escalade,  and  soon  aftewards 
General  Walker's  brigade  also  entered  the  town  by  escalade  on  the 
side  of  the  Olivenca  Gate.  The  other  divisions  then  formed  again  for 
the  attack  of  the  breaches,  when  all  resistance  ceased.  The  French 
governor,  General  Philippon,  with  a  few  hundred  men,  escaped  across 
the  Guadiana  to  Fort  St.  Christoval,  win  re  he  surrendered  the  follow- 
ing morning.  Great  excesses  and  outrages  were  committed  by  the 
soldiers  during  the  remainder  of  the  night,  until  severe  measures  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Wellington  restored  order.  The  loss  of  the  Allies 
was  much  more  severe  than  at  Ciudad  Rod rigo,  amounting  to  72  officers 
and  963  men  killed  ;  and  306  officers  and  3430  men  wounded.  "  When 
the  extent  of  the  night's  havoc,"  says  Napier,  "  was  made  known  to 
Lord  Wellington,  the  firmness  of  his  nature  gave  way  for  a  moment, 
and  the  pride  of  conquest  yielded  to  a  passionate  burst  of  grief  for  the 
loss  of  his  g  illant  soldiers." 

Sonlt  collected  his  army  at  Villafranca,  between  Llerena  and  Merida, 
on  the  8th,  when,  hearing  of  the  fall  of  Badajoz,  he  retired  before  day- 
light next  day  towards  Seville,  pursued  by  the  British  cavalry,  which 
made  a  successful  attack  on  his  rear-guard  at  Villa  Garcia. 

On  the  13th  of  April  Lord  Wellington  moved  the  main  body  of  his 
army  back  to  the  north,  leaving  General  Hill  south  of  tbe  Tagus. 
Marmont,  on  hearing  of  this,  gave  up  the  blockade  of  Almeida  and 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  withdrew  to  Salamanca.  Lord  Wellington's 
head-quarters  were  again  at  Guiualdo,  between  the  Coa  and  the 
Agueda,  where  they  remained  till  the  middle  of  June,  nothing  of 
importance  occurring  in  that  quarter  during  the  interval.  In  the  south 
however  General  Hill  took  and  destroyed,  in  the  month  of  May,  the 
forts  which  the  French  had  constructed  at  Almaraz  on  the  Tagus, 
where  they  had  a  bridge  of  boats  to  secure  the  communication  between 
the  Armies  of  the  North  and  South. 

On  the  13th  of  June  Lord  Wellingfon,  having  completed  his  pre- 
parationa  for  an  advance  into  Spain,  broke  up  from  his  cantonments 
with  about  40,000  men,  leaving  General  Hill  on  the  Tagus,  near  ( 
Almaraz,  with  about  12,000  more.  On  the  17th  he  appeared  before 
Salamanca.  Marmont  retired  on  his  approach,  and  left  about  800 
men  in  some  forts  constructed  on  tbe  ruins  of  convents,  which  com-  I 
manded  the  bridge  across  the  river  Tormes.  The  allied  army  forded 
the  river  and  entered  the  town,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Inhabitant*. 
"They  have  now  been  suffering  for  more  than  three  years,  duriug 
which  time  the  French,  among  other  acts  of  violence  and  oppression, 
have  destroyed  13  out  of  25  convents,  and  22  of  25  colleges,  which 
existed  in  this  celebrated  seat  of  learning.'  ('Dispatches,'  ix.  p.  239.) 
The  forts  were  immediately  invested,  while  Marmont's  army  retired 
to  Toro  on  the  Douro,  aud  the  British  alvance  took  up  a  position  at 
St.  Cristoval,  a  few  miles  in  front  of  Salamanca.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  carry  the  forts  by  escalade,  which  failed,  and  Major-General 
Bowes  and  120  men  fell  in  the  attack.  On  the  20th  Marmont  moved 
forward  again,  and,  arriving  in  front  of  the  position  of  St.  Cristoval, 
made  a  demonstration  with  his  cavalry  in  the  plaiu,  but  it  ended 
merely  in  a  skirmish.  He  made  other  demonstrations  and  movements  j 
in  tr  e  following  days  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  forts,  but  was 
baffled  by  the  watchfulness  of  the  British  general,  until  on  the  27th 
the  forts  within  Salamanca  were  taken  or  surrendered. 

Marmont  again  retired  to  the  Douro  in  the  beginning  of  July,  an<i 
cook  up  a  strong  position  on  high  ground  alona;  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Douro,  his  centre  being  at  Tordesillas.  The  Briti.-h  and  Portu-  i 
guese  allied  army  took  up  a  line  ou  the  left  or  southern  bank  of  the 
river,  facing  the  enemy.  A  great  deal  of  manoeuvring,  marching,  and 
"counter  marching,  and  changing  of  front,  followed  on  the  part  of 
Marmont,  duriug  which  the  French  marshal  was  reinforced  by  Bonet's 
division  from  Asturias,  which  had  effected  a  difficult  march  over  the 
mountains,  having  been  harassed  and  pressed  by  the  Spaniards  from 
Galicia  under  Mahy  aud  Porher.  On  the  16th  of  July  Marmont  threw 
two  of  his  divisions  across  the  Douro  at  Toro,  when  Lord  Wellington 
moved  his  army  to  the  left,  to  concentrate  it  on  tbe  Guarena,.  an 


affluent  of  the  Douro  from  the  soutlu  On  the  night  of  the  16th  the 
French,  nonming  the  DOOM  at  Toro,  ascended  the  northern  bank  of 
the  river  with  their  wholo  army  to  Tordesillas,  when  they  again 
crossed  over  to  the  southern  bank,  and  by  a  forced  march  assembled 
at  Nava  del  Rey  on  the  17lh.  On  the  18th  they  attempted  to  cut  of! 
the  right  of  tho  British  army,  coimi-ting  of  the  Ith  and  light  diviMonn, 
but  were  repulsed  by  several  charges  of  tho  British  and  Hanoverian 
cavalry,  as  well  as  of  the  liriti>h  aud  Portuguese  infantry.  By  his 
mancouvres  however  Marmont  succeeded  in  establishing  his  communi- 
cation with  King  Joseph  and  the  army  of  the  centre,  which  was 
advancing  from  Madrid  to  join  him.  In  the  mean  time  the  two  armies 
of  Marmont  aud  Wellington  were  in  line  on  the  opposite  bank-i  of  tho 
Guarena.  Moro  manoeuvring  took  place  on  the  part  of  Marmont,  who, 
on  the  20th,  cros"cd  the  Guarena  on  the  right  of  the  Alli-s,  and 
advanced  towards  the  Tormes  by  Babilafaente  and  Villamusa.  Lord 
Wellington  followed  closely  tho  enemy's  movements  during  part  of 
that  day's  march,  and  the  two  hostile  armies  moved  in  parallel  lines 
within  half  cannon-shot  of  each  other  in  the  finest  order;  and  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  gave  either  party  a  temporary  advantage  the 
artillery  opened  fire,  but  no  actual  collision  took  place,  though  both 
armies  were  ready  to  form  in  line  of  battlo.  Lord  Wellington,  in  his 
dispatch  to  Earl  Bathurst  dated  the  following  day,  July  21,  observes 
as  follows  : — "  The  enemy's  object  hitherto  has  been  to  cut  off  rny 
communication  with  Salamanca  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  want  of 
which  be  knows  would  distress  us  very  materially.  The  wheat-harvest 
has  not  yet  been  reaped  in  Castile,  and  eveu  if  wo  had  money  wo 
could  not  now  procure  anything  from  the  country,  unless  we  should 
follow  the  example  of  the  French,  and  lay  waste  whole  districts  iu 
order  to  procure  a  scanty  subsistence  of  unripe  wheat  for  the  troopB. 
It  would  answer  no  purpose  to  attempt  to  retaliate  upon  the  enemy, 
even  if  it  were  practicable.  The  French  armies  iu  Spain  have  never 
had  any  secure  communication  beyond  the  ground  which  they  occupy ; 
and,  provided  the  enemy  opposed  to  them  is  not  too  strong  for  them, 
they  are  indifferent  in  respect  to  the  quarter  from  which  their  ope- 
rations are  directed,  or  on  which  side  they  carry  them  on.  The  army 
of  Portugal  has  been  surrounded  for  the  last  six  weeks,  and  scarcely 
even  a  letter  reaches  its  commander;  but  the  system  of  organised 
rapine  and  plunder,  and  the  extraordinary  discipline  so  long  estab- 
lished in  the  French  armies,  enable  it  to  subsist  at  the  expense  of  the 
total  ruin  of  the  country  iu  which  it  has  been  placed,  aud  I  am  not 
ceitaiu  that  Marshal  Marmont  has  not  now  at  his  command  a  greater 
quantity  of  provisions  and  supplies  of  every  description  than  we  Lave. 

 I  have  invariably  been  of  opinion  that,  unless  forced  to 

fight  a  battle,  it  is  better  that  one  should  cot  be  fought  by  the  allied 
army  unless  under  such  favourable  circumstauces  as  that  there  would 
be  reason  to  hope  that  the  allied  army  would  be  able  to  maintain  the 
field,  while  that  of  the  enemy  should  not.  Your  lordship  will  have 
Been  by  the  returns  of  the  two  armies  that  we  have  no  superiority  of 
numbers  even  over  that  single  army  immediately  opposed  to  us; 
indeed  I  believe  that  the  French  army  is  of  the  two  the  strongest,  and 
it  is  certainly  equipped  with  a  profusion  of  artillery  double  ours  in 
number,  and  of  larger  calibres.  It  cannot  therefore  be  attacked  in  a 
chosen  position  without  considerable  los3  on  our  side.  To  this  cir- 
cumstance add,  that  I  am  quite  certain  that  Marmont's  army  is  to  be 
joined  by  the  King's,  which  will  be  10,000  or  12,000  men,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  cavalry,  and  that  troops  are  still  expected  from  the 
army  of  the  north,  and  some  are  ordered  from  that  of  the  south;  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  I  ought  to  consider  it  almost  impossible  to  remain 
in  Castile  after  an  action,  the  circumstances  of  which  should  not  have 
been  so  advantageous  as  to  have  left  the  allied  army  iu  a  situation  of 
comparative  strength  while  that  of  the  enemy  should  have  been  much 
weakened.  I  have  therefore  determined  to  cross  the  Tormes  if  tbe 
enemy  should  ;  to  cover  Salamanca  as  long  as  I  can,  and  above  all  not 
to  give  up  our  communication  with  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  and  not  to  fight 
an  action  unless  under  very  advantageous  circumstances,  or  it  should 
become  absolutely  necessary.''    ('  Dispatches,'  ix.  pp.  296-93.) 

On  the  21st  both  hostile  armies  crossed  the  Tormes— the  Allies  by 
the  bridge  of  Salamanca,  and  Marmont's  higher  up  the  river  by  the 
fords  between  Huerta  and  Alba  de  Tormes.  Lord  Wellington  placed 
his  troops  in  a  position,  the  left  of  which  rested  on  the  left  or  southern 
bank  of  the  river,  and  the  right  on  one  of  two  steep  hills  which  from 
their  similarity  and  contiguity  are  called  the  Dos  Arapiles.  On  the 
morning  of  the  22nd  some  sharp  skirmishing  took  place,  and  the 
French  succeeded  in  gainiug  possession  of  the  more  distant  Arapiles, 
by  which  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  annoy  aud  perhaps  turn  the 
right  of  the  British,  Marmont's  plan  being  evidently  to  cut  them  ofl 
from  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  This  obliged  Lord  Wellington  to  extend  his 
right  to  a  height  behind  the  village  of  Arapiles,  occupying  the  village 
itself  with  the  light  infantry.  After  a  variety  of  evolutions  and  move- 
ments on  the  part  of  Marmout,  which  lasted  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  French  commander,  under  cover  of  a  very  heavy  can- 
nonade, "extendei  his  left,  and  moved  forward  his  troops  apparently 
with  an  Intention  to  embrace,  by  the  position  of  his  troops  and  by  his 
fire,  our  post  on  that  of  the  Two  Arapiles  which  we  possessed,  and 
from  thence  to  attack  and  break  our  line,  or  at  all  events  to  render 
difficult  any  movement  of  ours  to  our  right.  The  extension  of  his  line 
to  his  left  however,  and  Its  advance  upon  our  right,  notwithstanding 
that  his  troops  still  occupi>d  very  strong  ground,  and  his  position  waa 
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•well  defended  by  cannon,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  attacking  him, 
for  which  I  had  long  been  auxious."  (Dispatch  to  Karl  Buthurst, 
July  24.)  Lord  Wellington's  anxiety  is  explained  by  the  intelligence 
which  he  had  received  that  General  Clausel  had  arrived  at  Polios,  on 
the  Douro,  on  the  20tb,  with  the  cavalry  and  horse-artillery  of  the 
army  of  the  north,  to  join  Marmont,  which  he  was  expected  to  do  on 
the  22nd  or  23rd  at  the  latest.  This  junction  would  give  Marmont 
such  a  superiority  in  cavalry  as  greatly  to  embarrass  and  endanger  the 
movements  of  the  British. 

Lord  Wellington,  suddenly  seizing  the  opportunity  for  which  he 
had  been  waiting,  disposed  his  divisions  so  as  to  turn  the  enemy's  left 
and  at  the  same  time  attack  him  in  front.  General  Pakenhaiu,  at  the 
head  of  the  third  division,  steadily  ascended  the  ridge  occupied  by 
the  extreme  left  of  the  French,  formed  line  across  their  flank,  and, 
being  supported  by  some  cav-.  lry,  he  moved  on  towards  the  centre  of 
the  enemy,  driving  everything  before  him.  Wherever  the  French 
attempted  to  make  a  stand  they  were  charged  with  the  bayonet;  the 
cavalry  at  tbo  fame  time  charged  the  enemy  in  front,  and  the  whole 
left  wing  of  the  French  made  a  disorderly  retreat  towards  their  right, 
leaving  many  killed  and  wounded  behind,  and  about  3000  prisoners. 
Meantime  the  4th  and  5th  divisions,  after  a  very  severe  struggle, 
succeeded  in  driving  in  the  centie  of  the  enemy,  whose  right  how- 
ever remained  unbroken,  when  General  Clausel,  who  having  joined  the 
French  army  that  day,  succeeded  to  the  command  in  consequence  of 
Marshal  Marmont  being  wounded,  withdrew  his  troops  with  gieat 
skill,  and  formed  them  in  a  new  position  nearly  at  right  angles  with 
the  original  one.  His  cavalry  was  numerous,  and  his  artillery  formid- 
able. Lord  Wellington  directed  a  fresh  attack,  and  the  6th  division, 
sscendiDg  to  the  enemy's  position  under  a  sweeping  fire  of  artillery 
and  musketry,  gained  the  level  ground,  when  they  charged  with  the 
bayonet,  and  the  4th  division  coming  up  at  the  same  time  the  French 
abandoned  the  ground  in  great  confusion,  retreating  towards  Alba  de 
Tormes,  followed  closely  by  the  British  till  night  stopped  the  pursuit, 
which  was  renewed  by  tbe  cavalry  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd. 
The  cavalry  came  up  with  the  French  r<ar  near  La  Seina,  when  three 
French  battalions  surrendered,  being  forsaken  by  their  own  cavalry. 
Clausel  retired  by  Penarauda  to  Arevalo,  whence  he  took  the  direction 
of  Valladolid.  The  loss  of  the  French  was  veiy  severe  ;  three  geuerals 
killed,  four  wounded;  one  general,  six  field-officers,  130  officers  of 
inferior  rank,  and  between  6000  and  7000  men  taken  prisoners,  besides 
two  eagles.  Their  total  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  could  not  be 
ascertained.  The  Allies  had  694  killed  and  4270  wounded,  but  the 
proportion  of  officers  was  very  great.  General  Le  Marchant  was  killed 
and  Generals  Btresford,  Leith,  Cole,  Cotton,  and  Spry  were  wounded. 

The  ultimate  though  not  immediate  results  of  the  victory  of  Sala- 
manca were  great,  and  a  French  historian,  generally  very  warm  in  the 
cause  of  Napoleon,  docs  not  hesitate  to  attribute  to  the  military  and 
political  consequences  of  that  battle  the  ultimate  loss  of  Spain  by  the 
French.  (Thibaudeau,  '  Histoire  de  l'Empire,'  ch.  83.)  Among  the 
political  consequences  must  be  reckoned  the  obliteration  of  any  ten- 
dency that  there  might  have  been  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  influ- 
ential men  in  Spa;n,  and  even  in  the  Cortes,  to  give  up  the  English 
alliance,  and  make  their  peace  with  King  Joseph,  on  condition  of  his 
acknowledging  the  constitution  proclaimed  by  the  Cortes  assembled  at 
Cadiz  in  March  of  that  year.  The  author  ju?t  quoted  say3,  "  We  are 
assured  that  a  negociation  to  that  effect  had  been  entered  into,  which 
the  battle  of  Salamanca  broke  off  for  ever." 

Lord  Wellington,  having  crossed  the  Douro,  reached  Valladolid  on 
the  30th  of  July,  Clausel  continuing  his  retreat  towards  Burgos.  King 
Joseph,  with  all  the  troops  he  could  muster  at  Madrid,  about  20,000, 
had  marched  ly  the  Escurial  on  the  21st  of  July  to  join  Marmont. 
On  arriving  at  Arevalo  he  heaid  of  Marmont's  defeat,  upon  which  he 
marched  by  bis  right  to  Segovia  to  effect  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
Clausel's  retreating  army.  Lord  Wellington,  recrosting  the  Douro, 
marched  against  him  on  the  7th  of  August,  leaving  a  force  on  the 
Douro  to  watch  Clausel.  King  Joseph  retreated  to  Madrid,  and  the 
Allies  having  passed  the  Guadarama,  he  abandoned  the  capital  and 
withdrew  to  the  left  bark  of  the  Tagus,  between  Aranjuez  and  Toledo. 
Lord  Well  ngton  entered  Madrid  on  the  12th,  and  was  received  with 
great  acclamations.  In  consequence  of  this  movement  Soult  raised 
the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  destroying  tbe  works  which  the  French  had  con- 
structed with  so  much  labour  and  expense,  and,  abandoning  western 
Andalucia,  concentrated  his  forces  in  Granada.  His  rear-guard  was 
attacked  by  an  allied  Spanish  and  English  force  from  Cadiz,  which 
drove  it  from  San  Lucar,  and  took  Seville  by  assault.  General  Hill  at 
the  same  time  advanced  from  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana  to  tbe  Tagus, 
connecting  his  operations  with  those  of  the  main  body  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington's army.  On  his  approach  King  Joseph  abandoned  Toledo  and 
fell  back  to  Almanza,  in  Murcia,  to  keep  himself  in  communication 
with  Soult  and  Suchet.  A  great  part  of  southern  and  central  Spain 
was  thus  freed  from  the  French,  who  never  retook  Seville ;  and  this 
was  another  result  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca. 

The  situation  of  Lord  Wellington  at  Madrid  was  however  critical. 
Clausel's  army  in  the  north  had  been  largely  reinforced,  and  Soult, 
8Dd  Suchet,  and  King  Joseph,  by  forming  a  junction,  might  advance 
from  the  south,  and  thus  the  Allies  would  be  attacked  by  a  combined 
force  nearly  treble  in  number  to  their  own.  The  Anglo-Sicilian  expe- 
dition of  mirely  5000  men,  part  of  whom  were  foreign  auxiliaries, 


was  cooped  up  in  Alicante,  and  could  not  effect  any  powerful  diversion. 
There  was  no  Spanish  force  of  any  magnitude  upon  which  Lord 
Wellington  could  depend  for  field  operations.  The  Galician  army 
uuder  Santocildes,  which  was  the  most  effective  Spanish  corps,  after 
taking  Astorga,  had  advanced  towards  Zamora,  but  was  driven  back 
by  Clausel.  Ballasteros,  who  commanded  a  Spanish  force  in  Anda- 
lucia, refused  to  be  directed  by  Lord  Wellington,  and  O'Donuell  had 
been  deflated  in  Valencia  by  Suchet,  and  driven  into  Murcia.  At 
Madrid  Lord  Wellington  was  treated  with  enthusiastic  admiration,  but 
no  active  exertions  were  made  in  the  common  cause.  The  country 
was  exhausted,  the  people  appeared  disheartened,  and  the  British 
commander-in-chief  could  not  realise  at  Madrid,  upon  drafts  on  the 
British  treasury,  a  sum  of  money  adequate  to  his  most  pressing  wants. 
To  remaiu  at  Madrid  was  therefore  impracticable  ;  he  must  either 
advance  to  the  north  against  Clausel,  or  to  the  south  against  Soult, 
and  he  determined  on  the  first  of  these  movements,  for  the  purpose 
of  striking  a  blow  at  Clausel  before  the  French  in  the  south  and  east 
could  advance  to  his  support.  Leaving  two  divisions  at  Madrid,  ha 
marched  with  the  remainder  on  the  1st  of  September  for  Valladolid, 
which  he  entered  on  the  7th,  and,  continuing  his  march  towards 
Burgos,  was  joined  at  Palencia  by  the  Spanish  army  of  Galicia,  which 
scarcely  mustered  10,000  men,  undisciplined  and  deficient  in  equip- 
ment. On  the  19th  the  allied  army  entered  Burgos,  and  the  French, 
under  General  Souham,  who  had  assumed  the  command  in  the  north, 
Ml  back  to  Briviesca,  leaving  2000  men,  under  General  Dubreton,  in 
the  Castle  of  Burgos,  strong  by  its  position,  which  had  been  fortified 
with  care.  The  possession  of  that  fort  was  necessary  for  the  security 
of  the  allied  army  in  its  present  advanced  and  insecure  position,  and 
Lord  Wellington  directed  it  to  be  invested  forthwith,  though  h<a 
was  ill  furnished  with  siege-artillery.  A  horn-work  on  a  hill,  which 
commanded  several  of  tbe  works  of  the  castle,  was  carried  by  assault. 
The  fort  itself  was  battered,  but  with  little  effect,  and  sapping  was 
then  resorted  to.  On  the  29th,  a  breach  being  effected  in  the  outer 
wall  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine,  an  attempt  was  made  to  storm  it,  but 
failed.  Another  breach  was  effected  in  like  manner  on  the  evening  of 
the  4  th  of  October,  and,  beim;  stormed  with  success,  the  besiegers 
were  established  within  the  exterior  line  of  the  works  of  the  castle. 
The  garrison  made  two  oorties,  by  which  they  materially  injured  the 
works  of  tbe  Allies,  and  occasioned  them  great  loss.  Want  of  ammu- 
nition greatly  retarded  the  oper  ations  of  the  siege.  A  breach  at  last 
being  effected,  by  mining,  in  the  second  line  on  the  18th,  orders  wer  e 
given  to  storm  it.  A  detachment  of  the  King's  German  Legion  carried 
the  breach,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Guards  succeeded  in  escalading 
the  line ;  but  tbe  enemy  brought  such  a  fire  upon  them  from  the 
third  line  and  from  the  body  of  the  castle,  and  attacked  them  with 
numbers  so  superior  before  they  could  be  supported,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  retire  with  considerable  loss.  But  now  the  French  army 
of  the  north  advanced  with  evident  intention  to  raise  the  siege  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  Lord  Wellington  learnt  from  General  Hill  that  the 
armies  of  the  south  and  centre,  which,  being  united,  mustered 
70,000  strong,  were  advancing  from  Valencia  towards  the  Tagus,  and 
that  the  Spanish  General  Ballasteros  had  not  assumed  a  position  in 
La  Mancha,  which  the  Spanish  Government,  at  Lord  Wellington's 
suggestion,  had  directed  him  to  take  in  order  to  intercept  the  enemy's 
movements.  The  Br  itish  commander  was  therefore  under  the  neces- 
sity of  abandoning  tbe  siege  of  Burgos,  and  of  effecting  a  retrograde 
movement  in  order  to  draw  near  to  General  Hill,  who  at  the  approach 
of  Soult  abandoned  Madrid  and  retired  slowly  towards  Silamauca. 

On  the  21st  of  October  the  siege  of  Burgos  was  raised,  and  Lord 
Wellington  retired  in  good  order  to  Palencia,  and  was  joined  by  a 
brigade  from  England  under  Lord  Dalhousie,  which  had  landed  at 
Coruiia.  The  French,  under  Souham,  repeatedly  attacked  the  rear- 
guard of  the  Allies  until  they  reached  the  Douro  at  Tudela,  when 
Souham  halted,  waiting  to  be  joined  by  Soult  from  the  south.  Lord 
Wellington  continued  bis  retreat  to  the  Tormes,  being  joined  on  the 
3rd  of  November  by  General  Hill.  On  the  8th  of  November  the 
Allies  took  up  their  old  position  on  the  heights  of  San  Cristoval,  in 
front  of  Salamanca.  On  the  10  th,  Souham  and  Soult  joined  their 
forces,  which  amounted  to  75,000  infantry  and  12,000  cavalry,  while 
Lord  Wellington's  army  did  not  exceed  48,000  infantry  and  5000 
cavalry.  On  the  14th  tbe  French  crossed  the  Tormes  in  force  near 
Lucinas.  Lord  Wellington  took  position  at  the  Arapiles,  being  the 
ground  of  his  former  victory  ;  but  as  the  enemy,  through  his  supe- 
riority of  numbers,  and  especially  of  cavalry,  was  in  motion  to  inter- 
cept his  communications  with  Ciudad  liodrigo,  he  withdrew  to  the 
Ague  da,  and  on  the  18th  his  head-quarters  were  at  Ciudad  liodrigo. 
Soult  did  not  follow  him  close  :  in  fact,  the  French  made  no  serious 
movement  beyond  the  Tormes,  and  soon  afterwards  they  even  with- 
drew a  great  part  of  their  army  from  the  banks  of  that  river,  to  place 
them  in  better  cantonments  in  Castile.  The  main  army  of  the  British 
and  Portuguese  were  distributed  in  their  old  quarters  within  the  fron- 
tiers of  Portugal,  their  left  resting  at  Lamego  on  the  Douro,  whilst 
General  Hill's  corps  moved  into  Spanish  Estremadura,  into  canton- 
ments, near  Coria,  and  towards  the  Tagus,  placing  strong  posts  at  tha 
passes  of  Banos  and  Bejar.  The  campaign  of  1812  was  now  terminated. 

During  the  retreat  from  Burgcs  the  allied  troops  suffered  much 
fatigue  and  privation  ;  the  weather  was  very  inclement,  the  roads  were 
deep  and  miry,  and  the  rivers  were  greatly  swelled,  and  some  of  them 
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were  breast-high  at  the  fords.  Owing  to  the  irremediable  difficulty  of 
obtaining  provisions  in  Spain,  a  great  part  of  the  army  had  neither 
bread  nor  biscuit,  and  the  men  had  only  a  ration  of  lean  tough  beef, 
which  they  could  not  cook,  but  heated  upon  such  smoky  fires  as  they 
could  make,  and  bo  ato  it  half  raw.  Many  irregularities  were  com- 
mitted by  the  soldiers,  which  Lord  Wellington  soverely  reprobated  in 
a  circular  letter  which  ho  addressed  to  all  commanding  officers  of 
divisions  and  brigades,  dated  Frenada,  28th  of  November  11)12. 
('  Dispatches,'  ix.,  p.  582.) 

When  the  news  reached  England  of  the  victory  of  Salamanca,  Lord 
Wellington  was  advanced  in  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Marquis  of 
Wellington,  Aug.  18,  1812.  On  the  "rd  of  December  he  received  the 
thanks  of  parliament,  and  on  the  7th  of  the  same  month  the  sum  of 
100,000/.  was  voted  to  him  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  and  to  enable 
htm  to  support  with  dignity  the  rank  to  which  he  had  been  elevated. 

Campaign  of  1813. — Napoleon,  having  lost  the  best  part  of  Ids  army 
in  his  Russian  expedition  of  1812,  not  only  could  not  reinforce  his 
marshals  in  Spain,  but  thought  it  advisable  to  recall  Marshal  Soult, 
at  the  beginniug  of  1813.  in  order  to  intrust  him  with  a  command  in 
the  approaching  campaigu  against  the  Russians  and  Prussians  in 
Germany.  Soult  however  only  took  about  20,000  men  with  him  from 
the  Peninsula.  The  French  had  still  about  70,000  to  oppose  to  Lord 
Wellington,  independent  of  the  foive  under  Suchet  in  eastern  Spain. 
The  army  still  called  '  the  Army  of  Portugal,'  under  General  Heille, 
had  its  head-quarters  at  Valladolid  ;  that  of  the  centre,  under  Drouet, 
was  distributed  round  Madrid  ;  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  of 
the  south,  formerly  Soult's,  were  at  Toledo.  All  these  forces  were 
under  King  Joseph,  who  was  assisted  by  Marshal  Jourdan.  Clausel 
and  Foy  commanded  separate  divisions  in  Aragon  and  Biscay.  Anda- 
lucia  and  Estremadura  were  free  from  the  French,  as  well  as  Galicia 
and  Asturias  in  the  north. 

Lord  Wellington  had  been  at  last  appointed  by  the  regency  of  Spain, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Cortes,  to  the  rank  of  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Spanish  armies,  and  measures  were  taken  to  render  the 
Spanish  troops  more  effective  than  they  had  hitherto  been.  But  the 
army  upon  which  he  could  immediately  rely  for  field  operations  con- 
sisted of  about  65,001)  infantry,  British  and  Portuguese,  and  about 
6000  cavalry.    With  this  force  he  opened  the  campaign  of  1813. 

About  the  middle  of  May  Lord  Wellington  broke  up  from  his  Portu- 
guese cantonments,  and  put  his  army  in  motion  for  Spain  in  three 
bodies,  the  left  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  the  right  under  General 
Hill,  and  the  centre  under  his  own  immediate  command.  He  directed 
General  Graham  to  pass  by  Lamego  to  the  north  of  the  Douro,  and 
march  through  Tras  os-Montes  to  Braganca  and  Zamora,  and  thence  to 
Valladolid,  thus  securing  the  position  which  the  French  had  taken 
and  had  been  at  great  pains  to  strengthen,  along  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Douro.  The  French  were  taken  by  surprise,  not  expecting  this 
movement  through  Tras-os-Montes.  Graham  reached  the  Esla,  an 
affluent  of  the  Douro  from  the  north,  without  meeting  an  enemy.  On 
the  1st  of  June,  having  crossed  the  Esla,  be  encamped  near  Zimora, 
the  French  retreating  before  him,  and,  being  joined  by  Lord  Welling- 
ton from  Salamanca,  they  moved  on  towards  Valladolid.  General 
Hill  having  crossed  the  Douro  at  Toro  on  the  3rd  of  June,  joined  the 
rest  of  the  allied  army,  which  was  likewise  joined  by  the  Spanish 
army  of  Galicia,  and  afterwards  by  another  Spanish  corps  from  the 
south  under  ODonnelL  The  French  at  Madrid  and  Toledo,  dis- 
concerted by  this  rapid  march  of  the  Allies,  and  fearing  to  be  cut  off 
from  their  countrymen  in  the  north,  has'ily  quitted  the  capital  with 
King  Joseph,  bis  court,  and  retainers,  and  crossed  the  Douro  at 
Puente,  when  the  united  French  army  retired  to  Burgos.  On  the  12th 
of  June,  the  Allies  continuing  their  advance,  the  French  abandoned 
Burgos,  destroying  the  defences  of  the  castle,  and  retreated  by  Bri- 
viesca  to  the  Ebro,  which  was  the  line  they  intended  to  defend.  They 
threw  a  garrison  into  the  fortress  of  Pancorvo  in  advance  of  the  river. 
Lord  Wellington,  to  avoid  a  useless  sacrifice  of  men  in  forcing  the 
passage  of  the  Ebro  in  front  of  the  enemy,  moved  his  left  by  the  road 
to  Santander,  through  a  rugged  country,  and  directed  it  to  pass  the 
Ebro  near  its  source  by  Rocamunde  and  ban  Martino,  and  then  to 
follow  the  left  or  northern  bank  of  the  river  towards  Osma.  The 
French  position  on  the  Ebro  was  thus  turned,  and  the  French  fell 
back  upon  Vitoria,  after  an  engagement  at  Osma,  in  which  they  were 
defeated.  The  whole  allied  army,  having  passed  the  Ebro  on  the 
15th  of  June,  followed  the  enemy,  and  on  the  20th  was  concentrated 
near  Vitoria,  where  the  French  had  taken  a  strong  position  in  front  of 
the  town,  covering  the  three  roads  from  Madrid,  Bilbao,  and  Logroiio, 
which  united  at  Vitoria. 

The  two  hostile  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  number,  amounting 
to  from  70,000  to  75,000  men  each.  On  the  morning  of  the  21>t 
Lord  Wellington  moved  his  army  for  the  attack  in  three  great 
divisions.  The  left,  under  General  Graham,  was  directed  by  a  circuit- 
ous movemc.it  to  turn  the  enemy's  right  across  tlie  Bilbao  road,  and 
cutoff  bis  retreat  to  France  by  the  Bayonne  road;  the  right,  under 
General  Kill,  was  to  commence  the  action  by  crossing  the  river 
Zadorra  where  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Vitoria  intersects  the  river, 
and  to  attack  tl  e  enemy's  If  ft  on  the  high  ridge  behind  the  village  of 
Subijana  de  Alava  ;  and  the  centre,  consisting  of  the  3rd,  4th,  7th,  and 
light  divisions,  m  two  columns,  was  to  attack  the  French  centre. 
General  Hill  succeeded,  after  a  severe  contest,  in  caning  the  heiglits  of 


Subijana  do  Alava,  when  King  Joseph  orlerel  his  loft  to  fall  hack  for 
the  defence  of  Vitoria.  In  tho  mean  time  General  Cole,  with  the  4th 
aud  li.'ht  divisions,  crossed  the  Ebro  by  th*  bri  lge<  of  Nanclar.is  and 
Tras  Puentes,  and  soon  afterwards  tho  3rd  and  7th  divisions  crossed 
the  river  higher  up,  and  mttflhtd  against  the  centre  of  the  French, 
who  received  the  advancing  columns  with  a  destructive  fire.  General 
Pictou's  division,  the  3rd,  coming  in  contact  witli  a  strong  body  of  tho 
enemy,  drove  it  back,  at.  l  took  its  guns.  The  other  divisions  coming 
up,  the  French  abandoned  their  position,  and  be^atj  their  retreat  in 
good  order  towatds  Vitoria.  But  whilo  this  was  pas-iug  in  front, 
General  Graham,  moving  along  the  road  from  Bilbao,  had  attacked  the 
French  right,  which  was  posted  on  the  heights  beyond  the  Zadorra, 
above  the  village  of  Abechuco,  and  had  dislodgid  it  from  thence,  and 
then,  ascending  tho  right  bank  of  the  Za dorra  towards  the  road  to 
Bayonne,  he  carried  the  village  of  Gamarra  Mayor :  at  the  same  time 
the  Spanish  division  of  Longa  carried  the  village  of  Gau.arra  Mecor, 
which  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  opposite  the  road  to  Bayonne, 
which  runs  along  tho  left  hank,  the  heights  of  which  were  occupied  by 
two  divisions  of  French  infantry  in  reserve.  Towards  the  evening 
however  the  main  body  of  the  French  army  having  been  driven 
through  the  town  of  Vitoria,  the  divisions  on  their  light  withdrew 
hastily  from  their  position;  and  then  General  Graham,  crOfBing  the 
Zadorra,  took  possession  of  the  Bayonne  road,  by  which  the  French 
were  retreating,  and  this  movement  thie.v  their  army  into  irretrievable 
confusion.  Their  columns  were  obliged  to  alter  their  line  of  retreat, 
and  take  the  road  to  Pa  nplona,  abandoning  all  their  baggage,  artillery, 
ammunition,  military  chests,  and  the  court  equipage  of  King  Josepb, 
and  were  followed  after  dark  by  the  Allies.  It  was  the  mo>t  complete 
defeat  that  the  French  ever  experienced  in  Spain.  On  this  occasion 
the  Spanish  divisions  under  Generals  Monllo  aud  Longa,  who  were  in 
the  field  with  the  British  and  Poituguese  army,  behave  I  remarkably 
well,  aud  were  honourably  mentioned  in  Lord  Wellington's  dispatch 
after  the  battle.  The  total  loss  of  the  Allies  was  740  killed  aud  4174 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  French  was  stated  by  themselves  at  6000. 
About  1000  prisoners  fell  into  the  ban  Is  of  the  Allies.  But  the 
French  lost  also  151  guns,  415  caissons,  more  than  100  waggons,  an 
immense  quantity  of  ammunition,  aud  all  the  baggage  of  tne  army, 
and  the  baton  of  Marshal  Jourdan.  They  carried  away  only  one  gun 
to  Pamplona.  King  Joseph's  carriage  was  seized,  and  he  had  hardly 
time  to  escape  ou  horseback.  Many  carriages  belonging  to  his  court, 
with  ladies,  were  also  taken. 

The  French,  leaving  a  strong  garrison  at  Pamplona,  continued 
their  retreat  to  France.  General  Foy,  who  was  not  present  at  the 
battle,  being  near  Bilbao,  likewi-e  fell  back  upon  Bayonne,  and  wa* 
pursued  by  General  Graham.  A  French  garrison  remained  at  San 
Sebastian.  General  Clausel,  who  was  coming  up  from  Logroiio  with 
about  15,000  men,  hearing  of  the  result  of  the  battle,  turned  hastily 
back  to  Zaragoza,  and  thence,  by  Jaci  and  the  central  Pyrenees,  into 
France,  having  lost  his  artillery.  Suchet  alone  remaiued  with  his 
army  in  Catalufia  and  Valencia,  having  his  hands  fully  employed  in 
that  quarter. 

Lord  Wellington,  having  established  the  blockade  of  Pamplona,  and 
directed  General  Graham  to  invest  San  Sebastian,  advanced  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army  to  the  Pyreuees,  to  occupy  the  passes  from 
Roncesvalles  to  Iran,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bidasoa. 

WheD  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Vitoria  reached  England,  there  were 
great  public  rejoicings ;  and  Lord  Wellington  was  appointed  a  Field 
Marshal  of  England.  "  You  have  Bent  me,"  thus  wrote  to  him  the 
Prince  Regent  of  England,  ''among  the  trophies  of  your  unrivalled 
fame,  the  staff  of  a  French  Marshal,  and  I  send  you  in  return  that  of 
England."  The  Spanish  Cortes,  by  a  decree,  created  him  Duke  of 
Vitoria,  and  granted  him  in  perpetuity  the  estate  of  Soto  de  Roma,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Granada. 

When  Napoleon,  in  his  camp  in  Saxony,  heard  of  the  disaster  of 
Vitoria,  he  was  sorely  vexe  I,  aud  he  immediately  sent  Marshal  Soult 
to  the  Army  of  Spain,  with  the  rank  of  'Lieutenant  of  the  Emperor.' 
Soult  arrived  on  the  Spanish  frontier  on  the  13th  of  July,  aud  spg 
about  restoring  order  and  confidence  in  his  army,  which  consisted  of 
nine  divisions  of  infantry  (nearly  &0.000  men),  aud  three  divisions  of 
cavalry.  He  told  them,  in  a  proclamation  dated  July,  that  the  disas- 
ters of  the  preceding  campaign  were  owing  to  pusillanimous  councils 
and  unskilful  dispositions  of  their  late  commanders.  "  Let  us  not, 
however,''  added  he,  "defraud  the  enemy  of  the  praise  which  is  due  to 
him.  The  dispositions  and  arransemeuts  of  their  general  have  been 
prompt,  skilful,  aud  consecutive,  and  the  valour  aud  steadiness  of  his 
troops  have  been  praiseworthy."  He  concluded  by  saying  that  his 
instructions  from  the  emperor  were  "to  drive  the  enemy  from  tnose 
lofty  heights  which  enable  him  proudly  to  survey  our  fertile  valleys, 
and  drive  them  across  the  Ebro.     It  is  on  the  Spanish  soil  that  your 

tents  must  next  be  pitched,  an  I  your  resources  drawn  Let  the 

account  of  our  success  be  dated  from  Vitoria,  and  the  birth  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty  be  celebnted  in  th*t  city.'' 

Marshal  Soult's  first  object  was  to  relieve  Pamp'ona.  With  this 
view  he  collected  the  main  body  of  his  army  at  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port, 
and  on  the  25th  of  July  attacked,  with  between  30,000  and  40.000 
men,  the  British  right  at  Roncesvalles.  General  Cole  moved  to  the 
support  of  that  po3t.  but  the  French  having  turned  the  British  position, 
General  Cole  considered  it  ueces  ary  to  withdraw  in  the  night,  and 
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march  to  Zubiri.     In  the  meantime  two  French  divisions  attacked 
General  Hill's  position  in  the  Puerto  de  Maya,  at  the  head  of  the  valley 
of  Baztan.    At  first  they  gained  ground,  but  were  again  driven  back, 
when  the  retrograde  movement  of  General  Cole,  on  his  right,  induced 
General  Hill  to  withdraw  likewise  to  lrurita.    Lord  Wellington,  who 
had  his  head-querters  at  i^esaca,  on  the  left  of  the  army,  Lcard  of  these 
movements  late  in  the  night,  and  concentrated  his  army  to  the  right.  ] 
On  the  27th  the  French  made  a  partial  attack  on  the  4th  division,  , 
near  Soraureu,  but  were  repulsed.   On  the  28th  Soult  directed  a  giand 
attack,  first  on  the  left,  by  the  valley  of  the  Lanz,  and  then  ou  the 
centre  of  the  British  position.    The  4th  division  (General  Cole's)  sus- 
tained  neat  ly  the  whole  brunt  of  the  attack,  and  repulsed  the  enemy 
with  the  bayonet.    In  one  instance  the  French  succeeded  in  over-  } 
powering  a  Portuguese  battalion  on  the  ri^ht  of  General  Ross's 
brigade,  at  the  chapel  of  Sorauren,  which  obliged  General  Ross  to 
withdraw,  aud  the  enemy  established  himself  for  a  moment  on  the  I 
line  of  the  Allies;  but  Lord  Wellington  directed  the  27th  and  48th 
regiments  to  charge,  and  the  French  were  driven  down  the  hill  with 
great  loss.  On  the  29th  both  armies  remained  inactive.   Soult  changed 
his  plan,  and  on  the  30th  endeavoured  to  turn  the  British  left  by  an 
fittack  on  General  Hill.     He  collected  a  large  body  on  his  light  for 
this  purpose,  aud  by  manoeuvring  on  the  left  flank  of  Hill's  corps,  : 
obliged  him  to  withdraw  from  the  height  which  he  occupied  behind  | 
1 izasso  to  another  range  about  a  mile  in  the  rear,  where,  however,  I 
General  Hill  maintained  himself  against  every  tff  rt  that  was  made  to 
dislodge  him.    At  the  same  time  Lord  Wellington  attacked  the  Fr>  neh 
corps  in  his  front,  in  a  strong  position,  between  the  valley  of  the  Lanz 
and  that  of  Arga,  and  obliged  them  to  retire.    On  the  morning  of  the 
31st  the  French  were  in  full  retreat  into  France,  by  the  various  passes 
of  the  Pyrenees,  followed  by  the  Allies,  who  took  many  prisoners  and 
much  baggage.    TheBe  various  combats  are  designated  by  the  name  of 
the  '  Battles  of  the  Pyrenees.'    On  the  1st  of  August  Lord  Wellington 
took  possession  of  the  passes  in  the  mountains. 

During  the  month  of  August  General  Graham  was  pressing  the  siege 
of  San  Sebastian.  On  the  31st  of  August  the  assault  was  made,  and 
the  town  was  carried,  but  with  great  loss,  and  after  a  most  determined 
resistance.  The  French  garrison  retired  to  the  castle.  Many  excesses 
were  committed  by  the  British  and  Portuguese  soldiers  after  they  had 
entered  the  town.  Most  of  the  houses  were  plundered,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  2nd  of  September  that  order  was  restored  by  severe  measures.  1 
The  castle  of  San  Sebastian  capitulated  after  a  few  days.  The  siege 
and  capture  of  the  place  cost  the  Allies  nearly  4000  men,  killed  and 
wounded.  Three  British  general  officers  were  wounded,  and  Sir 
Richard  Fletcher,  the  commanding  officer  of  engineers,  was  killed. 

In  the  month  of  October  Lord  Wellington  moved  his  left  across  the 
Bidasoa  upon  French  ground,  and  took  possession  of  the  hills  called 
La  Rhune.  The  French  made  only  a  slight  resistance,  as  Marshal 
Soult  had  already  fixed  upon  the  line  of  the  river  Nivelle  in  his  rear 
for  a  position.  On  the  31st  of  October  the  French  garrison  of  Pam-  j 
plona,  4000  strong, having  lost  all  hopes  of  relief,  .-uri  ender^d  themselves 
prisoners  of  war.  Farly  in  November  Lord  Wellington  made  his  pre- 
parations for  marching  his  whole  army  into  France,  where  they  would 
find  good  cantonments  for  the  winter.  Before  however  taking  this 
perious  step  he  issued  an  order  of  the  day  to  all  his  troops  of  the 
various  nations  that  composed  his  army,  in  which  he  told  "the  officers 
and  soldiers  to  remember  that  their  nations  were  at  war  with  France 
solely  because  the  ruler  of  the  French  nation  would  not  allow  them  to 
be  at  peace,  and  wanted  to  force  them  to  submit  to  his  yoke ;  and  not 
to  forget  at  the  same  time  that  the  worst  of  the  evils  suffered  by  the 
enemy  in  his  profligate  invasion  of  Spain  aud  Portugal  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  irregularities  of  his  soldiers  and  their  cruelties 
towards  the  unfortunate  and  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  country.  To 
avenge  this  conduct  on  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  France  would  be 
unmanly  and  unworthy  of  the  allied  nations."  But  Lord  Wellington 
was  not  satisfied  with  mere  proclamations  and  general  orders;  he 
enforced  them  strictly  ;  and  whenever  he  found  any  part  of  his  troops 
attempting  to  plunder,  he  not  only  punished  by  military  law  those 
who  were  caught  in  the  fact,  but  he  placed  the  whole  regiment  or 
brigade  under  arms  to  prevent  further  offence.  His  grca'est  trouble 
was  with  the  Spanish  troops,  who  being  badly  supplied  with  provisions 
by  their  own  government,  and  having  the  fresh  recollect  on  of  the 
treatment  which  their  countrymen  in  Spain  had  met  with  at  the  hands 
of  the  French,  could  only  be  restrained  by  the  strongest  measures  ' 
from  retaliating  upon  the  French  peasants.  He  was  at  last  obliged  to 
diminish  his  army  by  moving  back  most  of  the  Spanish  troops  within 
the  Spanish  frontiers. 

On  the  10th  of  November  the  allied  army  left  their  cold  and  cheer- 
less position  in  the  high  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  aud  descended  into 
the  plains  on  the  French  side.  Soult  bad  a  strong  position  on  the 
Nivelle  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz  to  Aiuhoe,  about  12  miles  in  length. 
General  Hill,  with  the  British  right,  advanced  from  the  valley  of 
Baztan,  and,  attacking  the  French  ou  the  heights  of  Ainhoe,  drove 
them  towards  Cambo  on  the  Nive,  while  the  centre  of  the  Allies,  con- 
sisting of  English  and  Spanish  troops  under  Marshal  Beresford  aud 
General  Alten,  carried  the  works  behind  Sarre,  and  drove  the  French  ' 
I  eyond  the  Nivelle,  which  the  Allies  crossed  at  St.  Pe-,  in  the  rear  of 
the  eneuiy.  Upon  this  the  French  hastily  abandoned  their  ground 
and  works  on  the  left  of  the  Nivelle,  and  in  the  night  withdrew  to 


their  entrenched  camp  in  front  of  Bayoune.  Lord  Wellington's  head- 
quarters were  established  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz  ou  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nivelle.  The  Allies  went  into  cantonments  between  the  sea  and  the 
river  Nive,  where  their  extreme  right  rested  on  Cambo.  The  enemy 
guarded  the  right  bank  of  the  Nive  from  Bayoune  to  St.  Jean  Pied 
de  Port. 

Lord  Wellington,  being  straitened  for  room  and  supplies  for  hia 
large  army,  determined  to  cross  the  Nive  and  occupy  the  country 
between  that  and  the  Adour.  On  the  9th  of  December  General  Hill 
forded  the  Nive  above  Cambo,  while  the  6th  division  crossed  at 
Ustaritz,  and  the  French  were  dislodged  from  their  position  at  Ville 
Franque.  In  the  night  all  their  posts  were  withdrawn  to  Bayoune, 
and  on  the  10th  the  British  right  rested  on  the  Adour.  On  that  day 
Soult,  resuming  the  offensive,  issued  out  of  Bayonne,  aud  attacked  the 
British  left  under  Sir  John  Hope,  which  covered  St.  Jean  de  Luz, 
where  the  Allies  had  considerable  depots  of  stores.  The  French  came 
on  with  great  spirit  and  twice  succeeded  in  driving  iu  the  fifth  division 
of  the  Allies,  and  twice  were  repulsed  again,  the  first  time  by  the  9th 
British  and  a  Portuguese  battalion,  and  the  second  time  by  the  brigade 
of  Guards.  At  last  night  put  an  end  to  the  fight.  Next  morning, 
December  11,  Soult,  having  withdrawn  in  the  night  most  of  his  force 
from  the  position  in  front  of  the  British  left,  prepared  to  attack  the 
light  division  with  overwhelming  numbn's.  General  Hope,  suspecting 
this,  had  moved  part  of  bis  troops  to  their  right  to  support  the  light 
division.  This  occasioned  another  change  in  S<>ult's  movements,  who 
again  directed  several  columns  against  the  left  at  Barouilles.  The 
troops  were  occupied  in  receiving  their  ration",  and  had  barely  time 
to  run  to  their  arms ;  but  they  withstood  the  attack,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  day  both  armies  remained  in  their  respective  positions.  Marshal 
Soult  now  giving  up  any  further  attempt  on  the  left  of  the  Allies,  and 
imagining  that  his  repeated  attacks  on  that  side  must  have  induced 
Lord  Wellington  to  weaken  his  ri^ht,  changed  his  plan,  and  during 
the  night  of  the  12th  moved  with  his  main  force  to  his  left  to  attack 
the  Briti-h  right.  Lord  Wellington  however  had  foreseen  this,  and 
had  given  oid-rs  to  the  4th  and  6th  divisions  to  support  the 
right,  and  the  3rd  division  was  held  in  rea  iiness  for  the  same 
object.  General  Hill  had  under  his  immediate  command  above 
13,000  men,  and  his  position  extended  across  from  the  Adour  beyond 
Vieux  Monguerre  to  Ville  Franque  and  the  Nive.  Soult  directed 
from  Bayonne  on  the  13th  a  force  of  30,000  men  against  his  position. 
His  columns  of  the  centre  gained  some  ground,  but  were  fiercely 
repulsed.  An  attack  on  Hill's  right  was  likewise  successful  at  first, 
but  was  ultimately  defeated.  Soult  at  last  drew  back  his  troops 
towards  his  entrenched  camp  near  Bayonne.  General  Hill  bad  with- 
stood all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  without  having  any  occasion  for  the- 
assistance  of  the  divisions  which  Lord  Wellington  had  moved  towards 
him.  Lord  Wellington  was  well  pleased,  and  said,  "Hill,  the  day 
is  all  your  own." 

Nothing  of  importance  occurred  during  the  few  remaining  days  of 
the  year  1813.  Both  armies  remained  in  winter-quarters.  Ou  the  1st 
of  January  in  this  year  (1813)  Lord  Wellington  had  been  gazetted  as 
Colonel  of  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Horse  Guards,  in  place  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  who  had  resigned;  and  on  the  4th  of  March  he 
had  been  elected  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

Campaign  of  1814. — The  mighty  contest  which  had  been  carried  on 
for  ten  years  between  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe  was  drawing  fast 
to  a  close.  The  battle  of  Leipzig  (October  1813)  had  given  the  death- 
blow to  the  ambition  of  Napoleon.  He  had  lo^t  another  fine  army 
which  he  had  got  together  with  great  pains  after  the  disasters  of  the 
Russian  campaign  of  the  previous  year.  The  scanty  remains  of  his 
host  were  driven  out  of  Germany  across  the  Rhine ;  that  river  which, 
according  to  his  early  declarations,  constituted  the  natural  frontier  of 
France,  but  which  he  had  not  had  self-command  enough  to  respect. 
He  was  now  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  depending  upon  the  resources 
of  France  alone.  Lord  Wellington  had  long  foretold  that,  when  that 
should  come  to  be  the  case,  the  feelings  of  the  French  population 
would  turn  against  him.  Napoleon  had  hitherto  supported  his  enor- 
mous armies  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  foreign  states. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  in  November  1813,  Napoleon  decreed  by 
a  senatus  consultum  a  new  levy  of  300,000  conscripts.  In  December 
he  ordered  the  assembling  of  180,000  national  guards  to  garrison  the 
towns  and  fortresses.  He  talked  however  of  peace,  but  he  hesitated, 
and  lost  time  in  agreeing  to  the  preliminary  basis  of  a  treaty  such  as 
was  offered  to  him  by  the  Allied  Powers  at  Chatillon.  He  left  his  own 
envoy  there  without  instructions  or  powers.  He  wished  in  short  to 
try  once  more  the  chances  of  war.  On  the  25th  of  January  1814  he 
left  Paris  for  Chalons  to  attack  the  Prussians  and  Russians. 

Lord  Wellington  now  made  his  preparations  to  drive  the  army  of 
Soult  from  the  country  ou  the  left  of  the  Adour.  About  the  middle 
of  February,  by  a  succession  of  movements  and  partial  engagements, 
he  drove  the  French  first  across  the  Bidasoa,  and  afterwards  across 
the  Gave  d'Oleron,  an  affluent  of  the  Adour.  On  the  27th  of  February 
he  met  Soult's  army  concentrated  at  Orthez  on  the  Gave  de  Pau, 
attacked  and  beat  it,  and  pursued  it  to  the  Adour,  the  French  retiring 
eastward  towards  Auch.  On  the  1st  of  March  Lord  Wellington's 
head  quarters  were  at  St.  Sever,  north  of  the  Adour.  The  loss  of  the 
Allies  at  the  battle  of  Orthez  was  277  killed,  and  about  2000  wounded 
or  mi  sing.    The  loss  of  the  French  army  was  considerable  during 
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the  b..ttlo,  and  still  moro  during  the  retreat,  owing  to  desertion  having 
spread  to  a  great  extent,  esp<  oially  among  the  conscripts,  who  throw 
away  their  arms  in  vast  numbers. 

The  battle  of  Orthez  had  important  results.  Tho  garrison  of 
Bayonne  was  now  left  to  its  fate,  and  tho  road  to  Bordeaux  lay  open 
to  the  allies.  Lord  Wellington  gave  orders  to  General  Hope  for  the 
siege  of  Bayonne,  and  detached  Marshal  Beresford  with  two  divisions 
to  occupy  Bordeaux.  On  tho  arrival  of  the  allies  at  tho  latter  city,  ■■ 
the  mavor  and  most  of  tho  inhabitants,  of  their  own  accord,  proclaimed 
Louis  XVII I,  I 

Lord  Wellington's  business  was  purely  military.  In  the  Spanish 
peninsula  it  was  to  drivo  the  invader  out  of  the  country,  and  leave 
the  people  to  settle  their  own  affairs.  In  France,  from  a  similar  prin- 
ciple, ho  was  extremely  anxious  not  to  countenance  a  civil  war.  The 
Duke  of  Angouldme  having  landed  in  the  Bouth  of  France  to  excite  a 
movemont  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons,  Lord  Wellington  advised  him 
politely  to  keep  incognito,  aod  to  wait  for  some  more  important 
demonstration  in  his  favour.  When  Beresford  marched  upon  Bor- 
deaux he  directed  him  most  particularly  not  to  originate  or  encourage 
any  rising  of  the  Bourbon  party.  ''If  they  should  ask  jou  for  your 
consent  to  proclaim  Louis  X  VIII.,  to  hoist  the  white  standard,  &c., 
you  will  state  that  the  British  nation  and  their  allies  wish  w  ell  to 
Louis  XVIII. ;  and  as  long  as  the  public  peace  is  preserved  where  our 
troops  are  stationed,  we  shall  not  interfere  to  prevent  that  party  from 
doing  what  may  be  deemed  most  for  its  interest :  nay,  further,  that  I 
am  prepared  to  assist  any  party  that  may  show  itself  inclined  to  aid 
us  in  getting  the  better  of  Bouaparte.  That  the  object  of  the  Allies 
however  in  the  war,  and  above  all  in  entering  France,  is,  as  is  stated  I 
in  my  proclamation,  Peace ;  and  that  it  is  well  known  that  the  Allies 
are  now  engaged  in  negotiating  a  ti\aty  of  peace  with  Bonaparte, 
That  however  I  might  be  inclined  to  aid  and  support  any  set  of  people 
against  Bonaparte  while  at  war,  I  could  give  them  no  further  aid  when 
peace  should  be  concluded  ;  and  I  beg  the  inhabitants  will  weigh  this 
mat  er  well  before  they  raise  a  standard  agaiust  the  government  of  i 
Bonaparte  and  involve  themselves  in  hostilities.  If  however,  notwith-  . 
standing  this  warning,  the  town  should  think  proper  to  hoist  the 
white  standard,  and  should  proclaim  l.ouis  XVIII.,  or  adopt  any 
other  measure  of  that  description,  you  will  not  oppose  them  ;  and 
you  will  arrange  with  the  authorities  the  means  of  drawing,  without 
loss  of  time,  for  all  the  arms,  ammunition,  &c.,  which  are  at  Dax, 
which  you  will  deliver  to  them.  If  the  municipality  should  state 
that  they  will  not  proclaim  Louis  XVIII.  without  your  orders,  you 
will  decline  to  give  such  orders,  for  the  reasons  above  stated."  ('Dis- 
patches,' xi.  p.  558  and  594.) 

On  the  18th  of  March  Lord  Wellington  moved  his  army  to  Vie 
Bigone,  and  Soult  retired  to  Tarbes,  which  he  abandoned  on  the  20th, 
and  continued  his  retreat  to  Toulouse,  where  he  arrived  on  the  24th. 
On  the  27th  the  Allies  anived  on  the  left  of  the  Garonne,  in  front  of 
Toulouse.  The  object  of  Soult  was  to  facilitate  a  junction  with 
Suchet,  who  was  withdrawing  his  troops  from  Cataluna,  in  conse- 
quence of  Ferdinand  having  been  sent  back  to  Spain,  and  acknow- 
ledged as  King  of  Spain  by  Napoleon,  who  bad  resorted  to  this  new 
political  stratagem  in  order  to  create  discord  among  the  allies. 
Knowing  the  character  of  Ferdinand,  he  had  written  to  him  on  tho 
12th  of  November  1813,  saying,  "That  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  made  him  wish  to  conclude  at  once  the  affairs  of  Spain,  where 
England  was  fomenting  anarchy  and  Jacobinism,  and  was  depressing 
the  nobility,  in  order  to  establish  a  republic.  He  (Napoleon)  was 
much  grieved  to  see  the  destruction  of  a  nation  bordering  upon  his 
empire,  and  whose  maritime  interests  were  closely  connected  with  his 
own.  He  wished  therefore  to  remove  all  pretence  for  the  influence  of 
England  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  to  re-establish  the 
relations  of  friendship  and  good  neighbourhood  between  the  two 
nations."  (Thibaudeau,  '  Histoire  de  l'Empire,'  ch.  94.)  A  treaty  was 
concluded  at  Valeucay,  where  Ferdinand  had  been  detained  a  prisoner 
for  five  years,  in  which  Napoleon  acknowledged  him  as  King  of  Spain 
and  of  the  Indies,  and  promised  to  withdraw  the  French  troops  from 
Spain,  whilst  Ferdinand  engaged  to  cause  the  English  to  evacuate  the 
l'cniu-ula. 

At  last,  in  the  month  of  March,  Napoleon,  being  hard  pressed  for 
troops  for  the  defence  of  France,  and  wishing  to  avail  himself  of  the 
army  of  Suchet,  which  was  uselessly  cooped  up  in  Cataluna,  allowed 
Ferdinand  to  return  to  Spain.  Meantime  Suchet,  who  had  already 
detached  early  in  March  10,000  men  to  join  Soult,  made  an  offer  to 
the  Spanish  Regency  to  withdraw  all  his  garrisons  from  Catalufia, 
which  were  blockaded  by  Spanish  troops,  on  condition  of  their  being 
allowed  to  return  to  France  with  their  arms.  The  Regency  referred 
the  proposal  to  Lord  Wellington  for  his  opinion,  and  he  recommended 
them  not  to  allow  any  capitulation  with  any  French  troops,  except 
on  the  condition  of  their  being  prisoners  of  war.  Suchet's  garrisons 
amounted  tn  about  18,000  men,  mostly  veteran  soldiers,  who,  if  they 
had  been  able  to  join  Soult  on  the  Garoune,  would  have  made  him  too 
srong  for  Wellington,  part  of  whose  army  was  stationed  before 
Bayonne  and  at  Bordeaux.  Suchet,  with  his  disposable  force  of  about 
14,000  men,  evacuated  Cataluna  and  re  entered  France.  In  the  begin- 
l  ing  of  April  he  placed  his  head-quarters  at  Narboune,  but  did  not 
join  Soult. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  Lord  Wellington,  having  crossed  the  Garonne 
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the  day  before,  attacked  Marshal  Soult  in  his  entrenched  camp  on  a 
rango  of  heights  between  the  river  Ers  and  the  canal  of  Laiguedoc, 
on  tho  eastern  side  of  tho  city  of  Toulouse.  Marshal  Dtllftwl,  with 
the  4th  and  Gth  divisions,  attacked  and  carrii  d  the  heights  on  the 
French  right,  and  the  redoubt  which  covered  and  protected  that  flank  ; 
tho  French  however  were  still  in  posscHcion  of  four  redoubts  and  of 
the  entrenchments  and  foitilied  houses,  from  which  they  could  not  be 
dislodged  without  artillery.  At  the  same  time  th«  Spanish  division  of 
General  Freyre  had  attacked  the  French  left  with  treat  spirit,  but 
were  at  first  repulsed  ;  one  regiment  however,  the  Tir.vlores  de  Can- 
tabria,  maintained  its  position  under  the  enemy's  entrenchments. 
The  British  light  division  moving  up,  the  whole  rallied,  and  again 
advanced  to  the  attack.  Marshal  Beresford,  having  brought  up  hid 
artillery,  which  had  b'  en  detained  by  the  badness  of  the  roads,  con- 
tinued his  movement  along  the  ridu'o  on  the  right  of  the  French,  and 
General  l'ack  s  brigade  of  the  0th  division  carried  the  two  principal 
redoubts  and  fortified  house*  in  the  centre  of  the  French  position 
Soult  made  a  powei  ful  attack  on  the  6'th  division,  which  received  it 
with  the  bayonet,  when  the  French  general  Taupin  was  killed.  At 
last  the  French  were  driven  entirely  from  the  heights,  and  withdrew 
across  the  canal  of  Lanuuedoc  into  the  town  of  Toulouse,  which  Soult 
prepared  to  defend.  The  loss  of  the  allies  a',  the  battle  of  Toulouse 
was  about  000  killed  and  4000  wounded.  The  French  acknowledged 
the  loss  of  3200  men. 

Ou  the  night  of  the  11th  Marshal  Soult  evacuated  Toulouse  by  the 
only  road  which  was  still  open  to  him,  and  retired  by  Caatelnaudary 
to  Carcassonne.  On  the  12th  Lord  Wellington  entered  Toulouse,  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  relieved  from  the  fearful 
apprehensions  of  a  siege.  The  white  flag  was  flying,  everybody  had 
put  on  white  cockades,  and  the  people  had  pulled  down  Napoleon's 
statue  and  the  eagles  and  other  emblems  of  the  imperial  government. 
The  municipality  of  Toulouse  presented  an  address  to  Lord  Welling- 
ton, requesting  him  to  receive  the  ke\s  of  their  city,  in  the  name  of 
Louis  XVIII.  Lord  Wellington  told  them  what  he  had  told  the  people 
of  Bordeaux,  that  he  believed  that  negociations  for  a  peace  were  still 
being  carried  on  with  the  existing  government  of  France,  and  that  they 
must  judge  for  themselves  whether  they  meant  to  declare  in  favour  of 
the  Bourbons,  in  which  case  it  would  be  his  duty  to  treat  them  as  allies 
as  long  as  the  war  lasted  ;  but  if  peace  should  be  made  with  Napo- 
leon, he  could  not  give  them  any  assistance  or  protection  afterwards. 
('  Dispatches,'  xi,  p.  630).  In  the  afternoon  however  of  the  same  day 
the  English  Colonel  Cooke  and  the  French  Colonel  St.  Simon  arrived 
from  Paris,  with  news  of  Napoleon's  first  abdication,  and  of  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  provisional  government  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVIII. 
From  Lord  Wellington's  head  quarters  the  two  officers  proceeded  to 
those  of  Marshal  Soult,  who  did  not  think  himself  justified  in  sub- 
mitting to  the  provisional  government,  having  received  no  information 
from  Napoleon  concerning  what  had  happened,  but  he  proposed  an 
armistice  to  Lord  Wellington.  The  Briti>h  commander  wrote  to  him 
a  very  polite  letter,  excusing  himself  from  accepting  the  armistice, 
unless  the  marshal  ackuowled.ed  the  Provisional  Government  of 
France.  The  object  of  Lord  Wellington  was  to  prevent  Marshals 
Soult  and  Suchet  s  armies  becoming  the  nucleus  of  a  civil  war  in 
France  in  favour  of  Napoleon's  pretensions  for  his  sou.  At  the  same 
time  he  made  preparations  to  pursue  Soult,  if  required.  At  last  on 
the  ISth  of  April,  Soult,  having  received  from  Berthier  an  order  to 
stop  all  hostilities,  concluded  a  convention  with  Lord  Wellington  for 
the  purpose.  A  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn  between  the  two 
armies.  The  head-quarters  of  Lord  Wellington  remained  at  Toulouse. 
Marshal  Suchet  concluded  a  like  convention  with  Lord  Wellington  on 
the  19th,  by  which  the  final  evacuation  of  Cataluna  by  the  French 
garrisons  was  provided  for. 

Before  the  news  of  the  events  of  Paris  reached  Bnyonne,  the  French 
made  a  sortie  out  of  the  entrench  d  camp  in  front  of  it,  on  the  14th 
of  April,  and  attacked  the  lines  of  the  Allies,  w  ho  lost  about  8u0  men 
in  this  affair,  including  General  Hay,  who  was  killed,  and  the  general 
in  command,  Sir  John  Hope,  who  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
General  Stopford,  of  the  Guards,  was  also  wounded. 

On  the  30th  of  April  Lord  Wellington  set  off  for  Paris,  whither  he 
was  sent  for  by  Lord  Castlereagh.  He  left  General  Hill  in  charge  of 
the  army.  On  the  13th  of  May  he  returned  to  Toulouse,  and  soon  after- 
wards set  off  for  Madrid,  where  the  army  had  already  taken  different 
sides;  O'Dounell  and  Elio  for  the  king,  and  Freyre  and  the  Prince  of 
Anglona  for  the  constitution.  Having  in  some  degree  quieted  the 
contending  parties,  and  got  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  into  a  condition 
for  being  amicably  settled,  Lord  Wellington  returned  to  France,  and 
on  the  11th  of  June  was  again  with  his  army  at  Bordeaux,  giviug 
orders  for  the  evacuation  of  Franco  by  the  allied  troops.  On  the  14th 
of  June  he  issued  his  farewell  general  orders  to  the  army.  ('  Dis- 
patches,' xii.,  p.  62  ) 

In  May  1S14  he  had  been  created  Marquis  of  Douro  and  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  the  Prince  Regent  had  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons 
a  message  recommending  them  to  grant  the  Duke  such  an  annuity  as 
would  support  the  high  dignity  of  the  title  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  him.  On  the  12th  of  May  an  annuity  of  10,000?  was  gi anted 
to  him,  to  be  at  any  time  commuted  for  the  sum  of  300,000?.,  which 
was  ultimately  increased  to  400,0001.  On  the  23rd  of  June  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  arrived  in  London,  and  on  the  2Sth  received  in  hia 
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placa  in  the  House  of  Peers  the  thanks  of  that  Hou=e,  and  on  the  1st 
of  July  he  received  likewise  the  thauks  of  the  House  of  Commons,  i 
through  the  Speaker. 

Peace  of  1814. — After  the  establishment  of  peace  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  May  30,  1814,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  sent  in  July  as 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  France.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  assem- 
bled Nov.  1,  1814,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  having  returned  to  England 
at  the  beginning  of  1815,  in  order  to  resume  his  place  in  parliament, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Great  Britain.  Iu  the  month  of  January  1815  th«  Duke 
of  Wellington  repaired  to  Vieuua  to  attend  the  general  Congress  of 
the  European  Powers.  In  the  beginning  of  March,  Napoleon,  having 
escaped  from  Elba,  landed  at  Cannes,  on  the  French  coast,  and  thence 
marched  to  Paris,  without  meeting  any  obstacle,  Louis  XVIII.  having  | 
withdrawn  to  Ghent.  On  the  lath  of  March  the  ministers  of  the 
eiiiht  Powers  assembled  at  Vienna,  including  the  ministers  of  the 
King  of  France,  signed  a  paper,  by  which  they  declared  Bonaparte 
an  outlaw,  a  violator  of  treaties,  and  a  disturber  of  the  poco  of  the 
world,  and  delivering  bini  over  to  public  justice.  ('Dispatches,'  xii., 
269,  352  )  At  the  same  time  they  declared  that  they  would  maintain 
inviolate  the  treaty  of  Paris.  On  the  11th  of  April  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  to  be  assembled 
in  ti.e  Netherlands. 

Campaign  of  Waterloo,  1815. — In  tl  e  middle  of  April  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  repaired  to  Brussels  to  prepare  for  the  impending  military 
contest.  An  Entdish  army  was  assembled  iu  Flanders,  including  the 
Hanoverian  Legion,  and  was  joined  by  the  troops  of  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  of  the  Prince  of  Nassau. 
In  all  he  had  about  76,000  men  under  him,  of  whom  43,000  were 
British,  or  Hanoverians  in  British  pay.  Of  these,  deducting  sick, 
detached,  &c,  there  remained  present  in  the  field  about  37,000  British 
and  Hanoverians.  The  head  quarters  were  fixed  at  Brussels.  Marshal 
Bliicher,  with  the  Prussian  army,  estimated  at  about  80,000  men,  was 
on  the  left  of  the  British  ;  his  head  quarters  were  at  Namur. 

During  the  month  of  May,  Napoleon  by  great  exertions  collected 
an  army  of  about  120,000  men,  chiefly  composed  of  veterans,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Flanders;  and  on  the  11th  of  June  he  left  Paris  to  t.ke 
the  command.  On  the  15th  the  French  crossed  the  Sambre,  and 
marched  to  Charleroi,  the  Prussian  corps  of  General  Ziethen  retiring 
to  Fleurus.  Marshal  Bliicher  concentrated  his  army  upon  Sombref, 
holding  the  villages  of  St.  Amand  and  Ligny  in  front  of  his  position. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  marched  his  army  upon  Quatre  Bras,  on  the 
road  from  Charleroi  to  Brussels.  Napoleon  attacked  Bliicher  on  the 
16th,  with  superior  numbers,  carried  the  village  of  Ligny.  and  penetrated 
to  the  centra  of  the  Prussian  position  ;  but  the  Prussians  fought  with 
great  gallantry  until  night,  when  Bliicher  withd'ew  his  army  in  good 
order  to  Wavre.  In  the  mean  time  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  part 
of  his  army,  was  attacked  at  Quatre  Bias  by  the  1st  and  2nd  corps  of 
the  French  army,  commanded  by  Ney,  and  a  corps  of  cavalry  under 
Kellermann,  which  however  made  no  impression  upon  the  British 
position. 

On  the  17th  the  Duke  of  Wellington  made  a  retrograde  movement 
upon  Waterloo,  corresponding  to  that  of  Marshal  Biiicher.  He  took 
up  a  position  in  front  of  the  village  of  Waterloo,  acro>s  the  high  roads 
from  Charleroi  and  Nivelles — his  right  tLrown  back  to  a  ravine  near 
Meike  Braine,  and  his  left  extended  to  a  height  above  the  hamlet  of  t 
'Per  la  Haye  ;  and  he  occupied  the  house  and  gardens  of  HouLioumont, 
near  the  Nivelles  road,  in  front  of  his  right  centre,  and  the  farm 
of  La  Have  Saiute  in  front  of  his  left  centre.  The  French  collected 
their  army,  with  the  exception  of  the  3rd  corps,  which  had  been  sent 
to  observe  the  Prussians,  on  a  range  of  heights  in  front  of  the  British 
position. 

About  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  on  the  18th  of  June  the  French 
began  a  furious  attack  on  the  post  of  Hougoumont,  which  was  ' 
occupied  by  a  detachment  of  the  Guards,  who  maintained  their  ground 
against  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  thioughout  the  day.  There  was 
no  manoeuvring  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  on  that  day.  He  made 
repeated  attacks  on  the  British  position  with  heavy  columns  of  infantry, 
supported  by  a  numerous  cavalry,  and  by  a  deadly  fire  from  his 
numerous  artillery.  His  attacks  were  repulsed  with  great  loss  on  both 
sides.  In  one  of  these  attacks  the  French  carried  the  post  of  La 
Haye  Sainte,  which  was  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  Hanoverians,  1 
who,  having  expended  all  their  ammunition,  were  cut  to  pieces. 
Napoleon  then  ordered  his  cavalry  to  attack  the  British  infantry, 
which  formed  in  squares  to  receive  them,  but  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Freuch  cavalry  could  make  no  impression  on  the  British  infantry,  by 
whose  steady  fire  they  were  brought  down  in  great  numbers.  The 
French  cavalry  was  nearly  destroyed  in  these  attacks,  as  w«U  as  by  a 
charge  from  Lord  E.  Somerset's  brigade  of  heavy  cavaliy,  consisting 
of  the  Life  Guards,  the  Koyal  Hose  Guards,  and  the  1st  Dragoon 
Guards,  in  which  the  French  cuirassiers  were  completely  cut  up.  At 
•ast,  about  7  o'clock  iu  the  evening,  when  General  Bulow's  Prussian 
corps  began  to  be  engaged  upon  the  French  right,  Napoleon  moved 
forwards  his  guard,  which  he  bad  kept  in  reserve,  to  make  a  last 
desperate  effort  on  the  British  left  centre  near  La  Haye  Sainte,  of 
which  the  French  had  already  possession.  The  Freuch  guard  marched 
resolutely  on  in  column,  with  supported  arms,  under  a  destructive 
fire  from  the  British  positiou.    They  halted  at  the  distance  of  about 


fifty  yards  from  the  British  line,  and  attempted  to  deploy,  but  they 
became  mixed  together,  whilst  uninterrupted  discharges  of  musketry 
from  the  British  infantry  made  fearful  havoc  in  their  dense  mass. 
They  were  broken,  and  gave  way  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  iu  irre- 
trievable confusion.  On  this  the  Duke  of  Wellington  moved  forward 
his  whole  line,  which  he  led  in  person,  sweeping  away  all  before  him. 
The  Freuch  were  forced  from  their  position  on  the  heights,  and  fled 
in  confused  masses,  leaving  all  their  artillery  and  baggatze  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Marshal  Bliicher  now  came  up  with  two  Prussian  corps, 
and  took  charge  of  the  pursuit,,  whilst  the  British  troops  res'ed  on 
the  field  which  they  had  won  at  such  a  fearful  cost.  The  British  and 
German  Legion  had  ou  that  day  2432  killed,  9528  wounded,  and 
1875  missing;  many  of  the  la^t  however  joined  alterwards.  In  the 
preceding  battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  on  the  16th,  they  had  350  killed,  and 
2380  wounded,  making  altogether  nearly  15,000  killed  and  wounded, 
in  an  army  of  about  37,000  British  and  Hanoverians,  of  whom  how- 
ever about  5000  were  not  present  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  being 
posted  near  Braine  le  Comte,  or  stationed  at  Brussels,  Antwerp, 
Ostend,  and  other  places.  (Official  Returns,  '  Dispatches,' xii.  485-87.) 
More  than  600  officers  were  either  killed  or  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  The  gallant  General  Picton  was  killed  while  leading  his 
division  to  a  charge  with  bayonets.  General  Sir  William  Pousonby, 
who  commanded  a  brigade  of  heavy  cavalry,  was  killed  by  a  party  of 
PolUh  lancers.  Colonel  De  Lancey,  quarierma>ter-geueial,  was  also 
killed.  The  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  General  Cooke,  General  Halkett, 
General  Barnes,  General  Baron  Alten,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
Lieutenaut  Colouel  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  were  among  the  wounded. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  the  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Gordon  died  of  his  wounds 
soon  after  the  battle.  In  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  Oels  was  killed,  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  corps.  Such 
was  the  termination  of  the  great  continental  war,  which  had  lasted  for 
twelve  years  from  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1803. 

Aft  r  the  last  charge  by  his  guard  Napoleon  rode  off,  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  from  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  returned  to  Paris,  which 
he  was  soon  afterwards  obliged  to  leave  for  Rocbefort,  being  deserted 
by  the  nation  at  large.  A  provisional  government  was  formed  by  the 
legislative  chambers.  The  British  and  Prussian  armies  marched  upon 
Paris,  meeting  with  little  or  no  resistance;  and  on  the  3rd  of  July  a 
convention  was  agreed  upon  between  Marshal  Davout,  who  com- 
manded the  French  army  at  Paris,  on  one  side,  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Mar-hal  Bliicher  on  the  other,  by  which  the  French  army 
withdrew  from  t  he  capital,  and  retired  beyond  the  Loire,  and  the  allied 
armies  occupied  Paris.  Soon  afterwards  Louis  XVIII.  was  again 
restored  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  peace  was  concluded  between 
France  and  the  Allied  Powers. 

After  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  England,  the  House 
of  Couiaious  voted  a  sum  of  200,000?.,  iu  addition  to  the  sums  pre- 
viously granted  to  him  ;  and  with  this  sum  the  estate  and  mansion  of 
Stiathfieldsaye  iu  Hampshire  were  purcha-ed,  to  be  held  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  his  heirs  on  the  condition  of  presenting  a  tri-coloured 
flag  to  the  sovereign  at  Windsor  Castle  on  the  18th  of  June  every  year. 
The  King  of  the  Netherlands  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Waterloo,  and  the  King  of  France  created  him  a  Marshal  of  France  and 
Duke  of  Brunoy. 

Peace  of  1815. — The  battle  of  Waterloo  was  succeeded  by  a  peace  in 
Europe  which  was  not  materially  interrupte  l  until  the  occurrence  of 
the  short  but  terrible  contest  with  Russia  in  1854-5.  To  prevent  any 
recurrence  of  those  desolating  wars  which  had  just  terminated,  it  was 
resolved  by  the  Allied  Powers  that  Napoleon  should  be  detained  in 
custody  in  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  and  that  France  should  be  con- 
trolled by  an  armed  occupation.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  by 
unanimous  choice  appointed  to  the  command  in  chief  of  the  aliied 
forces  retained  in  France  for  this  latter  purpose ;  and  it  was  chiefly 
owing  to  his  mediation  and  influence  with  the  allied  sovereigns  that  no 
penalty  of  confiscation  was  enforced  upon  France,  and  that  the  armed 
occupation  of  the  country  was  so  soon  terminated.  In  September 
1818,  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia 
met  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  order  to  hold  a  political  conference,  which 
was  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Crown.  At  this  conference  an  agreement  was  con- 
cluded for  the  evacuation  of  France  by  the  allied  armies,  and  for  the 
restoration  of  that  kingdom  to  its  independent  dignity  among  the 
European  governments.  The  allied  armies  began  to  evacuate  France 
ou  tiie  1st  of  November  1818.  A  week  previously  the  Emperors  of 
Austria  and  Rus-ia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  created  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  a  Field-Marshal  of  their  respective  armies.  He  returned 
to  England  early  in  November. 

When  the  allied  am  ies  were  withdrawn  from  France  the  military 
life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  may  be  said  to  have  terminated.  He 
shortly  afterwards  commenced  that  life  of  political  and  administrative 
activity  iu  which  he  attained  an  influence  at  home  and  a  reputation 
abroad  greater  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  public  character  of 
modern  times.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1819,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  as  a  member  of  the  administration  of  Lord  Liverpool.  Though 
he  did  not  at  first  take  a  prominent  part  in  political  affairs,  he  had 
tj  bear  his  share  of  the  unpopularity  which  was  the  necessary  result  of 
the  at'empt  of  Lord  Liverpool's  government  to  put  down  disaffection. 
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When  Mr.  Canning,  on  tho  death  of  Lord  Londonderry  in  August  1822, 
succeeded  to  the  offices  of  Foreign  Minister,  he  selected  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  proceed  to  the  Congress  at  Verona  as  the  representative 
of  Great  Britain.  On  tho  10th  of  March  1820",  tho  Duke  was  appointed 
High  Constable  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
Bent  on  a  special  mission  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
induce  the  Emperor  Nicolas  to  join  Great  Britain  and  the  other 
European  Powers  as  mediators  in  the  quarrel  between  Turkey  and 
Greece.  The  mission  was  successful.  Gu  tho  death  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  January  22,  1827,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  succei  ded  to  tho 
office  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces.  Gn  the  17th  of  February 
following  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  terminated  tho  political  life  of  the  Karl 
of  Liverpool,  and  early  in  April  Mr.  Canning  succeeded  him  as  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  The  Karl  of  Liverpool  died  on  the  4th  of 
December  1828. 

Gn  the  accession  of  Mr.  Canning  to  office  aa  premier,  April  10,  1827, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  no  friendly  feeling  to  him  as  a  man, 
nor  any  liking  for  tho  popular  principles  of  policy  which  he  professed, 
sent  in  his  resignation  not  ouly  of  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  which  was 
attached  to  his  office  of  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  but  also  of  his 
office  of  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Forces.  The  majority  of  the  other 
members  of  the  cabinet  likewise  resigned  their  offices.  Mr.  Canning 
died  August  8,  1827,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Godoiich  as  premier. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  then  resumed  his  office  of  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Forces,  but  did  not  join  the  new  ministry,  which  was  of 
very  short  duration.  Lord  Godcrich  resigned,  after  holding  the 
premiership  till  the  end  of  the  year. 

On  the  8th  of  January  1828,  the  king  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  offered  him  the  premiership,  which  he  accepted,  though, 
only  eight  months  previously,  he  had  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  that 
he  was  "  sensible  of  being  unqualified  for  such  a  situation,"  aud  that 
he  "  should  have  been  mad  to  think  of  it,"  words  of  which  he  was 
reminded  at  the  time,  as  well  as  occasionally  afterwards.  He  recalled 
Mr.  Peel  and  Mr.  Qoulburn  to  the  Cabinet,  aud  retained  five  of  those 
who  had  been  favourable  to  the  policy  of  Mr.  Canning,  namely  Mr. 
Huskisson,  Lord  Dudley,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Lamb,  aud  Lord  Palmerston. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  now  resigned  the  office  of  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Forces,  and  appointed  Lord  Hill  as  his  successor.  The 
parliamentary  session  of  1S2S  commenced  January  29.  On  the  26th 
of  February  Lord  John  Russell  brought  forward  in  the  Commons  a 
motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  The  govern- 
ment opposed  the  measure,  but  the  motion  was  carried  in  a  full  House 
of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  44.  Though  the  duke  did  not  approve 
of  the  policy  of  this  measure,  some  of  his  colleagues  did;  and  there- 
fore, to  avoid  a  division  in  the  cabinet  and  opposition  to  a  declared 
resolution  of  the  Commons,  he  yielded,  took  up  the  bill,  and  passed 
it  through  the  House  of  Lords,  in  spite  of  the  desperate  resistance  of 
Lord  Kldon  and  the  other  Tories  of  his  school.  The  Duke  also  gave 
his  sanciion  to  a  corn-bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Huskisson.  Later  in  the 
6ession  however,  when  a  motion  was  made  to  disfranchise  the  corrupt 
borough  of  East  Retford,  and  invest  Birmingham  with  the  electoral 
rights  which  might  thus  be  vacated,  the  government  opposed  the 
motion,  but  Mr.  Huskisson  voted  for  it.  Mr.  Huskisson  was  then 
Colonial  Secretary,  aud  feeling  that  he  had  placed  himself  in  an 
awkward  position,  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  to  explain,  and  made  some 
allusion  aa  to  his  willingness  to  resign.  The  Duke,  who  had  no  liking 
for  Sir.  Huskisson's  free-trade  priuciples,  immediately  wrote  to  say 
that  he  had  considered  it  his  duty  to  lay  the  letter  before  the 
king,  that  is,  to  advise  the  king  to  accept  the  resignation.  Mr. 
Huskisson,  who  bad  not  intended  to  resign,  wrote  in  explanation, 
but  after  several  letters  had  passed  between  them  the  Duke  con- 
tinued inflexible.  It  was  related  at  the  time,  that  when  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  Dudley,  as  friends  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  waited  on 
the  Duke,  and  one  of  them  observed  that  it  was  quite  a  mistake,  the 
Duke  replied  emphatically,  "  It  was  no  mistake,  could  be  no  mistake, 
and  shall  be  no  mistake."  Mr.  Huskisson  therefore  retired,  and  at 
the  same  time  Lord  Dudley,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Mr.  Grant,  sent  in 
their  resignations,  which  were  accepted.  The  Duke  then  called  into 
office  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  Sir  George  Murray, 
and  Mr.  Veaey  Fitzgerald.  Within  a  fortnight  after  the  reconstruction 
of  the  cabinet,  the  question  of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  was  ] 
brought  before  both  Houses.  The  motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  had  been  carried  in  the 
Commons,  was  lost  in  the  Lords,  but  the  Duke's  speech  on  the 
question  was  decidedly  conciliatory,  though  he  opposed  the  motion. 
Gn  tho  20th  of  January  1829,  the  king  conferred  on  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington the  offices  of  Governor  of  Dover  Cattle  and  Lord  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  after  which  the  Duke  occasionally  resided  at  Walmer 
Castle,  the  official  residence  of  the  Lord  Warden,  which  is  situated  on 
the  coast  of  Kent,  near  Dover. 

Sir.  O'Connell  aided  by  the  Catholic  Association  had  produced,  by 
the  process  of  agitation,  a  degree  of  discontent  in  Ireland  which 
threatened  an  insurrection  of  the  moat  dangerous  character.  Under 
these  circumstances,  though  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel 
were  both  opposed  to  the  granting  of  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  they  decided  at  once  that  it  was  better  to  renounce  the 
principle  of  political  and  civil  disabilities  founded  on  differencea  of 
religious  belief  than  to  expose  the  country  to  the  risk  of  a  civil  war 


in  Ireland.  There  was  a  difficulty  however  with  George  IV.  After 
repeated  interviews  and  arguments  he  refused  bin  sanction  to  the 
proposed  measure,  till  the  J  Juke  and  Mr.  Peel  tendered  their  resigna- 
tions. He  thou  yielded;  and  on  the  fjtu  of  February  1829,  when 
parliament  assembled,  the  king's  speech  contained  a  recommendation 
to  review  tho  laws  which  impose  civil  disabilities  on  Roman  Catholic*, 
and  to  consider  whether  their  removal  could  be  effected  without 
danger  to  the  establishment  in  church  and  state.  Iu  the  debate*  on 
the  Bpeech  the  Duke  in  the  House  of  Lords  aud  Mr.  Peel  in  the 
House  of  Commons  auuounced  the  forthcoming  measure.  Gn  the 
10th  of  March  the  Roman  C.itholic  Relief  Kill  was  read  a  first  time 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  aud  the  division  on  the  third  reading, 
March  30,  was,  320  for  it,  and  142  against  it ;  in  the  House,  of  Lord.-, 
tho  division  on  the  third  reading,  April  10,  was,  213  for  it,  and  104 
against  it.  The  Bill  was  then  passed,  and  soon  afterwards  received 
the  royal  assent.  The  opposition  of  Lord  El  Ion,  Lord  Winchelsea, 
and  other  Tories,  was  violent;  but  the  Duke  had  brought  the  whole 
power  of  government  into  action,  and  triumphantly  carried  the  m<ia- 
sure.  Lord  Winchelsea,  writing  to  a  gentleman  connected  with  the 
new  institution  of  King's  College,  among  other  observations  on  the 
Duke's  motives,  imputed  to  him  an  intention  "  to  introduce  Popery  into 
every  department  of  the  state."  The  Duke  demanded  an  apology  for 
the  expressions  used,  which  not  bein::  given,  a  duel  ensued  b*-tweeu 
them  on  the  21st  of  March.  Lord  Winchelsea.  after  the  Duke  had 
fired  and  missed,  discharged  his  pistol  into  the  air,  and  then  tendered 
the  required  apology,  which  settled  the  dispute. 

The  parliamentary  session  of  1830  commenced  on  the  4th  of 
February.  On  the  23rd  of  February  Lord  John  Russell  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  enable  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham, 
to  return  members  to  parliament,  which  was  negatived  by  li>8  to  140. 
On  the  28th  of  May  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  G'Conneil  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  radical  reform  of  abuses  in  the  state  of  the 
representation  of  the  people  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  negatived  by 
319  to  13;  and  a  motion  by  Lord  John  Russell,  "that  it  is  expedient 
to  extend  the  basis  of  the  representation  of  the  people,"  was  also 
negatived  by  213  to  117.  There  was  much  distress  throughout  the 
country  among  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  cla-ses,  and  there- 
fore much  discontent;  but  the  great  body  of  the  people,  at  that  time, 
appeared  to  care  little  about  the  question  of  a  reform  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  change,  however,  and  that  sudden  and  violent,  was 
about  to  take  place. 

George  IV.  died  on  the  26th  of  June  1830,  and  was  succeeded  by 
William  IV.,  whose  political  opinions  were  believed  to  be  more  liberal 
than  those  of  the  deceased  king,  and  whose  disposition  was  known  to 
be  more  affable  and  conciliatory.  The  British  parliament  was  dissolved 
by  proclamation,  July  24.  and  a  new  one  summoned.  Almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  a  French  revolutiou  took  place  at  Paris.  Charles  X. 
was  driven  from  his  throne,  and  abdicated  it.  Louis- Philippe  wa? 
chosen  as  his  successor,  with  the  title  of  King  of  the  French.  The 
excitement  of  that  revolution  extended  over  the  British  islands  as 
well  as  over  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  Great  Biitain  and  Ireland 
the  people,  preparing  for  the  election  of  new  members  of  parliament, 
were  everywhere  seized  with  au  ardent  desire  for  more  liberal  institu- 
tions, and,  as  a  preliminary  step,  for  changes  and  reforms  of  the 
constituencies  which  elected  the  members  of  toe  House  of  Commons. 

The  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  26th  of  October  1830,  and  the 
king's  speech  was  delivered  by  William  IV.  on  tue  2nd  of  November. 
During  the  debate  which  followed,  Karl  Grey,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
urged  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  reply,  affirmed  that  "  the  country 
already  possessed  a  legislature  which  answered  all  the  good  purposes 
of  legislation,  and  that  the  system  of  representation  possessed  the  full 
and  entire  confidence  of  the  country,"  and  declared  that  he  was  "not 
only  not  prepared  to  bring  forward  any  measure  of  reform,"  but 
would  "  resist  any  such  measure  aa  long  ss  he  held  any  station  in  the 
government  of  the  country."  Public  meetings  were  immediately 
called  throughout  the  country,  which  were  attended  by  vast  numbers 
The  Duke  had  already  given  offence  by  his  measures  against  the  press, 
and  his  declaration  against  reform  now  rous-d  the  people  to  a  state  of 
excitement  little  short  of  fury.  On  the  15th  of  November  the 
government  were  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  the 
16th  the  Wellington  ministry  ceased  to  exist,  and  was  succeeded  by 
that  of  Earl  Grey.  On  the  22nd  of  April  lf31  the  king  dissolved  the 
parliament,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  people  respecting 
the  proposed  alteration  in  the  representation  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  new  parliament  met  on  the  14th  of  June,  and  the  Reform 
Acts  for  England.  Scotland,  and  Ireland  were  passed  June  7,  July  17, 
and  August  7,  1832.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  opposed  the  Reform 
Bills  steadily,  and  spoke  frequently  in  opposition.  -Hence  he  became 
excessively  unpopular,  and  the  bitterness  of  the  feeling — at  least  of 
the  lower  orders  — may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  when  he 
returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Tower,  June  IS,  1S32,  he  was  hooted  and 
roughly  treated  by  the  mob,  and  would  scarcely  have  reached  his 
residence  (Apsley  House)  in  safety,  if  some  gentlemen  and  soldiers 
had  not  placed  themselves  around  his  horse,  and  escorted  him.  The 
windows  of  Ap8ley  House  were  also  broken,  and  he  afterwards  pro- 
tected them  by  iron  casings. 

The  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  became  vacant 
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by  the  death  of  Lord  Grenville,  January  12,  1834,  and  on  the  29th  of 
the  same  month  the  Duke  of  Wellington  waB  unanimously  elected  to 
succeed  him.  The  ceremony  of  installation  took  place  on  the  9th  of 
June  following,  and  was  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  persons. 

On  the  8th  of  December  1834  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  gazetted  as  First  ] 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  tha  Duke  of  Wellington  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  This  first  Peel  ministry  terminated  on  the 
8th  of  April  1835.  Lord  Melbourne,  who  had  succeeded  Earl  Grey  as 
premier,  again  resumed  that  office.  William  IV.  having  died  on  the 
20th  of  June  1837,  was  succeeded  by  Queen  Victoria,  and  Lord  Mel- 
bourne retained  the  office  of  premier  till  August  30,  1841,  when  he 
resigned,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  a^ain  became  prime  miuister.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  accepted  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  but  without  taking 
office.  After  the  death  of  Lord  Hill,  December  10,  1842,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  succeeded  him  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces,  and 
continued  uninterrupted'y  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office  til',  the 
termination  of  bis  life.  The  Duke's  last  political  difficulty  occurred 
in  1846,  when  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  had  become  a  necessity. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  saw  the  necessity  :  he  knew  that  there  would  be  a  I 
large  majority  in  the  Commons,  but  success  in  the  Lords  depended  on 
the  influence  of  the  Duke,  who  refused  to  support  the  measure,  and 
Mr  Robert  Peel  resigned  office.  The  Queen  then  sent  for  Lord  John 
Russell,  but  he  was  unable  to  form  a  ministry,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  recalled.  The  Duke  then  saw  the  necessity  of  the  repeal.  He 
put  aside  his  own  opinion,  stood  by  his  friend  Sir  Robert,  told  the 
Lords  distinctly  that  they  must  yield  to  the  Queen  and  the  Commons, 
and  by  his  influence  and  his  proxies  passed  the  measure  through  the 
House  of  Lords,  May  28,  1846,  by  a  majority  of  47. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  died  Sept.  14,  1852,  at  Walmer  Castle, 
aged  83,  seeming  as  if  he  had  fallen  asleep  in  his  chair,  after  a  slight 
illness  in  the  morning.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London, 
under  the  dome,  and  beside  the  remains  of  Lord  Nelson.  The  funeral 
was  public,  and  similar  to  that  of  Nel-on,  which  took  place  Jan.  9,  1806; 
and  during  the  procession  to  the  cathedral,  Nov.  9,  the  deep  sympathy 
of  all  classes  of  the  people  for  the  loss  of  the  greatest  of  Biitain's  mili- 
tary commanders  was  as  strongly  manifested  as  it  had  been  at  the 
i'.ineral  of  her  greatest  naval  hero.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  title  and 
estates  as  Duke  of  Wellington  by  his  eldest  son  Arthur,  Marquis  of 
Douro,  who  was  born  in  1807.  The  Duchess  of  Wellington  died  in 
1831. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  mind  seems 
to  have  been  sound  good  sense,  based  on  patent  examination  into 
details,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  right 
conclusion.  He  made  allowance  for  contingencies,  passions,  iuterests, 
estimated  things  at  their  real  value,  and  was  rarely  wrong.  His  great 
principle  of  action  seems  to  have  been  a  Bense  of  duty  rather  than  the 
stimulus  of  glory  or  ambition.  His  manner  was  in  general  singularly 
calm.  He  never  seemed  to  be  elated  by  success,  nor  depressed  by 
discouragements  or  difficulties.  Quickness  of  decision  and  energy  of 
execution  marked  his  character  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  He  was 
not  inflexible  however  in  carrying  out  his  plans  as  a  commander  or  his 
views  as  a  statesman  ;  but  altered  his  course  when  new  information  or 
a  change  of  circumstances  offered  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  change  of 
determination.  He  was  regular  in  his  attendance  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  spoke  frequently.  His  influence  over  the  members  of  that 
House  was  such  as  probably  has  never  been  possessed  by  any  other 
individual.  As  a  public  speaker,  his  delivery,  without  being  fluent  or 
rapid,  was  emphatic  and  vehement.  In  private  life  he  was  simple  and 
methodical.  He  was  temperate  in  the  use  of  food  and  wine,  slept  on  a 
hair-mattrass  on  a  simple  camp-bedstead,  was  an  early  riser,  and  was 
indefatigable  in  his  attention  to  business.  He  seldom  made  use  of  a 
carriage,  and  continued  to  ride  on  horseback  when  from  the  infirmities 
of  age  he  could  no  longer  sit  erect,  and  he  also  used  the  exercise  of 
walking  even  to  the  last,  though  his  steps  were  slow  and  faltering. 

WELLS,  CHARLES  WILLIAM,  physician,  was  born  at  Charles- 
town  in  South  Carolina,  U.S.,  in  May,  1757.  His  father  and  mother 
were  natives  of  Scotland,  and  emigrated  in  1755.  He  was  sent  by  his 
father  to  Dumfries  and  afterwards  to  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  educated,  and  returned  to  Carolina  in  1771.  The  revolutionary 
movements  shortly  after  commenced  in  America,  and  his  father,  who 
espoused  the  royalist  party,  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Great  Britain,  where 
he  was  followed  by  his  sou  in  1775.  He  then  went  to  Edinburgh,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  and  here  formed  an  intimacy  with 
David  Hume,  and  William  Miller,  afterwards  lord  Glenlee.  Aft^r 
acting  as  surgeon  in  a  Scotch  regiment  in  Holland,  he  graduated  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1780.  He  returned  to  America  the  same  year,  and 
with  the  remains  of  his  father's  and  brother's  property  went  to 
St.  Augustine,  in  East  Florida,  where  he  conducted  a  newspaper  in  his 
brother's  name.  On  the  preliminaries  of  peace  being  signed  in  1783, 
he  again  went  to  Charlestown,  where  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into 
prison,  and  continued  there  for  three  months,  having  escaped  further 
confinement  by  paying  a  ransom.  On  returning  to  St.  Augustine  he 
was  shipwrecked,  and  only  saved  his  life  by  swimming  on  Bhore.  He 
returned  to  London  and  commenced  practice  as  a  physician  in  1785. 
Iu  1790  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  FinBbury  Dispensary,  and 
in  1795  was  elected  assistant-physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and 
full  physician  in  1800. 

Dr.  Wells  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  published  the 


following  papers  in  their  'Transactions:'—!,  In  1795,  'On  the 
Influence  which  incites  the  Muscles  of  Animals  to  contract,  in  M.  Gal- 
vani's  Experiments.'  2,  In  1797.  'Experiments  on  the  Colour  of  the 
Blood.'  3,  In  1811,  'Experiments  and  Observations  on  Vision.'  Ia 
the  2nd  and  3rd  volumes  of  the  '  Transactions  of  a  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Knowledge,'  he  published  several 
papers  on  various  departments  of  medicine.  His  contributions  to 
newspapers  and  magazines  were  very  numerous,  embracing  politics, 
general  literature,  and  biography.  His  last  work,  and  the  one  on 
which  his  reputation  as  a  philosopher  must  rest,  is  his  '  Essay  upon 
Dew,'  which  was  published  in  1814.  The  demonstration  of  the  nature 
of  dew  in  this  work  is  an  extremely  fine  application  of  the  principles 
of  induction  in  philosophical  inquiry,  and  has  deservedly  given  the 
author  a  wide  spread  reputation.  The  experiments  involved  in  this 
inquiry  were  such  as  to  lead  him  to  expose  himBelf  frequently  for  long 
intervals  together  to  the  night-air.  The  consequence  was,  that  it 
brought  on  attacks  of  disease  from  which  he  never  ultimately  re- 
covered, and  he  died  on  the  18th  of  September  1817.  Dr.  Wells  was 
an  accurate  observer  and  acute  reasoner,  rather  than  an  original  thinker. 
On  the  extent  to  which  he  w.ia  indebted  to  previous  investigators  for 
his  views  on  the  Theory  of  Dew,  fee  a  paper  by  Mr.  Charles  Tomlin- 
son,  F.U.S..  in  the  '  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Transactions'  for  Jan.  1861. 

WELSTED,  LEONARD,  a  small  poet,  or  versifier,  of  the  last 
century,  was  sprung  from  a  reputable  Leicestershire  family,  and  was 
the  grandson,  through  his  mother,  of  the  lawyer  and  antiquary 
Thomas  Staveley,  kuown  for  his  curious  volume  against  popery, 
entitled  'The  Romish  Horseleech.'  Welsted  was  born  at  Abiu.tou  in 
Northamptonshire,  in  1689,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster  School. 
The  common  statement  that  he  afterwards  studied  at  both  universities 
rests  upon  no  better  authority  than  a  satirical  pamphlet,  called  '  The 
Characters  of  the  Times,'  published,  in  8vo,  in  1728,  which  has  been 
sometimes  ridiculously  attributed  to  WelstCd  himself,  who  is  one  of 
the  persons  satirised  iu  it.  Early  in  life,  by  the  intertst  of  the  Earl  of 
Clare  (afterwards  Duke  of  Newcastle),  he  obtained  a  situation  in  the 
Ordnance-Office,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  in  1747.  Welsted's 
earliest  production  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  short  poem  of  some 
humour,  called  '  The  Apple- Pie,  a  Tale,'  which  may  be  read  in  Nichols's 
'  Select  Collection  of  Poems,'  with  notes,  iii.  78.  But  this  was  originally 
attributed  to  Dr.  William  King  (of  whom  there  is  a  notice  in  John- 
son's 'Lives  of  the  Poets');  nor  was  it  claimed  for  Welsted  till  1735, 
when  he  was  asserted  to  be  the  author  in  a  periodical  publication 
called  '  The  Weekly  Chronicle'  (for  16th  August),  with  the  remark, 
that  King  had  "  let  it  pass  some  ye  irs,  without  contradiction  as  his 
own.''  King  died  in  1712.  Others  of  Welsted's  poems  appeared  in 
1709,  1710,  &c  One  of  his  literary  performances  is  a  translation  of 
Longinus  from  the  French ;  another  is  a  comedy,  entitled '  The  Dis- 
sembled Wanton ;  or,  My  Son,  get  Money,'  which  was  brought  out 
with  considerable  success  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  in  1726,  and  printed 
the  same  year.  But  what  has  chiefly  been  the  means  of  preserving 
Welsted's  name  is  a  piece  called  '  The  Triumvirate,  or  a  letter  in  verse 
from  PaUemon  to  Celia  at  Bath,'  which  he  published  in  1718.  For 
this,  which,  according  to  one  of  the  noteB  on  the  ' Dunciad,'  "was 
meant  for  a  satire  on  Mr.  Pope  and  some  of  his  friends,"  the  luckless 
author  waB  immortalised  ten  years  after  in  the  third  book  of  that 
poem,  in  the  following  parody  on  Denham's  well-known  lines : — 

"  Flow,  Welsted,  flow !  like  thine  inspirer,  beer  ; 
Though  stale,  not  ripe  ;  though  thin,  yet  never  clear ; 
So  sweetly  mawkish,  and  bo  smoothly  dull ; 
Heady,  not  strong  ;  o'erflowing,  though  not  full." 

But  there  is  a  note  of  Pope's  on  the  prologue  to  the  Satires,  which 
implies  that  there  was  also  a  personal  cause  for  Pope's  animosity 
against  him.  He  is  also  noticed  in  the  second  book,  and  in  the 
treatise  '  Of  the  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry,'  published  the  year  before 
the  '  Dunciad.'  A  note  on  the  passage  quoted  above  affirms  that 
Welsted  was  one  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  anonymous  writers,  and  that 
it  appeared  from  the  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  1742  that  he 
had  at  one  time  received  500i.  for  his  secret  services  in  that  capacity. 
Welsted  waB  twice  married  :  first,  to  a  daughter  of  Henry  Purcell,  the 
eminent  musical  composer;  secondly,  to  a  sister  of  Bishop  Walker,  the 
defender  of  Londonderry,  who  survived  him. 

WENCESLA'US,  or  WENZEL,  Emperor,  or  more  correctly  King, 
of  Germany,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  of  the  house 
of  Luxemburg,  was  born  in  1361.  Charles  intended  to  intrust  the 
education  of  Wenceslaus  to  his  personal  friend  Petrarch,  but  the  poet 
declined  the  honour,  and  the  young  prince  was  instructed  by  other 
teachers.  The  system  of  education,  which  was  planned  by  the  emperor 
himself,  was  bad  ;  and  the  consequences  were  that  Wenceslaus  became 
unfit  for  the  high  post  for  which  he  was  destined  by  his  birth.  At  the 
age  of  two,  he  was  crowned  king  of  Bohemia ;  at  twelve,  he  was 
invested  with  the  margraviate  of  Brandenburg ;  and  at  sixteen,  he  was 
chosen  and  crowned  king  of  the  Romans.  From  the  accession  of  Ru- 
dolph I.,  in  1273,  no  Roman  king  had  been  chosen,  the  electors  thinking 
that  the  election  of  a  successor  to  the  reigning  emperor  was  incompa- 
tible with  the  freedom  of  election.  They  objected  to  the  youth  of 
Wenceslaus,  but  Charles  answered  them  that  the  sons  of  kings  had 
received  from  God  souls  much  more  enlightened  than  those  of 
other  men,  and  as  their  education  was  likewise  more  carefully  con- 
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ducted,  they  of  course,  at  tho  age  of  sixt.  en,  knew  quite  as  much  as, 
aud  were  iu  every  other  respect  superior  to,  common  men  of  double 
that  age.  The  electors  were  less  persuaded  by  these  arguments  than 
by  the  wealth  of  Charles,  who  is  eaid  to  have  given  one  hundred 
thous  ind  koM  guldens  to  each  of  them,  besides  estates  and  other 
advantages,  aud  thus  Wenceslaus  was  choBen  king  at  Fraukfurt  in  1  37'i. 

Wenceslaus  succeeded  his  father  ia  1378.  The  state  of  the  empire 
was  this  :— After  the  death  of  Tope  Gregory  XL,  at  Avignon,  in  1378, 
the  Roman  cardinals  chose  Urban  VI.,  who  was  to  reside  in  Rome. 
The  French  cardinals  however  chose  Clement  VII.,  who  maintained 
himself  a  short  time  in  Rome,  but  he  was  driven  out  by  Urban  \  I., 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Avignon.  Wenceslaus  recoKiiised  Ur- 
ban VI.  as  pope,  and  in  return  received  the  papal  recognition  of  his 
election  to  the  imperial  throue,  which  he  had  not  yet  obtained.  This 
policy  involved  him  in  difficulties  with  the  kings  of  France,  Charles  V., 
and,  after  him,  Charles  VI.,  from  which  however  he  disentangled 
himself  by  an  alliance  with  King  Richard  II.  of  England,  in  13»1, 
who  married  the  emperor's  sister,  Anne,  aud  who  likewise  recognised 
Urban  VI.  As  to  the  disturbances  occasioned  by  the  disputed  govern- 
ment of  two  popes,  the  emperor  was  unable  to  quell  them;  and  he 
only  quieted  Clement  VII. 's  adherents  among  the  princes  of  the 
empire  by  granting  to  them  several  important  privileges.  To  Leopold, 
duke  of  Austria,  he  pledged  the  imperial  rights  over  the  free  cities  of 
Suabia  for  a  large  sum  of  money  ;  but  these  cities,  fearing  that  tliey 
would  lose  their  freedom  under  Leopold,  concluded  an  alliance  to 
which  a  great  number  of  towns  and  free  cities  on  the  Rhine  adhered, 
and  they  defended  themselves  against  tho  duke.  Some  other  princes 
of  Southern  Germany  also  tried  to  obtain  imperial  rights,  and  then 
gradually  the  sovereignty  over  other  towns  and  free  cities,  and  for 
that  purpose  they  concluded  a  union,  which  was  headed  by  Eberliard, 
count  of  VViirtemberg,  and  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  who  had  very 
extensive  possessions  in  Suabia.  The  consequence  was  a  dreadful 
civil  war  bttween  the  princes  and  the  citizens,  whose  party  was 
strengthened  by  the  towns  and  cities  of  Switzerland,  which  was  then 
a  province  of  Germany.  In  Switzerland  the  princes  were  defeated  in 
the  battle  of  Sempach  (9th  of  July  1386),  where  Duke  Leopold  of 
Austria  was  slain,  with  656  counts  aud  knights  ;  but  in  Suabia  the 
citizens  were  routed  at  the  battle  of  Dbfingen  (24th  of  August  1338) 
and  in  several  other  engagements.  Wenceslaus  tried  to  pacify  the 
belligerent  parties,  but  his  measures  were  partial,  and  had  no  effect. 
In  order  to  please  the  victorious  princes,  he  cancelled  the  heavy  debts 
which  they  had  contracted  by  borrowing  money  from  the  Jews,  a 
proceeding  of  which  we  find  many  other  instances  in  Germany, 
Ejgland,  and  France :  3000  Jews  were  killed  by  the  mob  in  Prague. 
For  gome  time  the  emperor,  who  seldom  left  Prague,  succeeded  in 
maintaining  peace  in  Bohemia  and  other  parts  of  his  own  dominions, 
but  he  abandoued  himself  to  a  dissolute  life  and  committed  many  acts 
of  cruelty.  By  his  order  John  Pomuk,  commonly  called  Nepomuk,  a 
virtuous  divine,  and  afterwards  a  saint,  was  drowned  in  the  Moldau, 
alter  Wenceslaus  had  tortured  him  with  his  owu  hand  (1393).  He 
showed  himself  faithless  to  his  own  brothers,  and  to  Jobst  of  Moravia, 
who  surprised  the  emperor  and  put  him  in  prison,  in  order  to  obtain 
justice  from  him,  but  was  compelled  to  liberate  him  at  the  summons 
of  the  other  princes.  As  Wenceslaus  resided  at  Prague,  and  seldom 
appeared  in  any  other  part  of  Germany,  the  princes  declared  that 
they  would  depose  him  if  he  did  not  fulfil  his  duty  of  visiting  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  aud  contributing  by  his  personal  appearance  to 
their  tranquillity.  Through  sloth  or  timidity,  Wenceslaus  did  not 
leave  Bohemia,  but  appointed  his  brother  Siegmund  vicar-general  of  the 
Rotnan  empire,  and  kept  for  himself  nothing  but  the  imperial  name. 

The  state  of  the  Church  was  still  deplorable :  Bouiface  IX.,  the 
successor  of  Urban  VI.,  was  pope  at  Rome,  and  Benedict  XIII.,  the 
successor  of  Clement  VII.,  was  pope  at  Avignon.  The  doctrines  of 
Wycliffe  had  found  their  way  into  Bohemia,  where  they  were  propa- 
gated by  Huss,  aud  the  confusion  was  so  great,  that  a  general  council 
was  considered  the  only  means  of  restoring  peace  to  the  church.  Ou 
this  Wenceslaus  suddenly  left  Bohemia  and  appeared  at  the  diet  at 
Frankfurt  (1398),  but  hi8  propositions  were  so  imprudent,  and  his 
conduct  so  destitute  of  good  faith,  that  the  princes  resolved  to  depose 
him.  He  was  summoned  to  appear  at  Lahnstein  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  electors,  and  on  his  non-appearance  he  was  declared  to  have 
forfeited  his  crown,  and  his  deposition,  founded  on  seveu  different 
charges,  was  pronounced  by  John,  elector  of  Mainz,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  numerous  crowd  (20th  August  1400).  Ruprecht,  elector- 
palatine,  was  chosen  emperor  on  the  following  day.  Wenceslaus  pro- 
tested against  his  deposition,  and  continued  to  style  himself  emperor, 
aud  as  such  he  was  recognised  by  the  council  of  Pisa  in  1409.  But  he 
had  not  influence  enough  to  form  a  powerful  party  in  the  empire,  and 
even  his  authority  in  Bohemia  was  disregarded  by  his  brother  Sieg- 
mund, who  kept  him  in  prison  for  two  years.  After  the  death  of 
Ruprecht,  in  1410,  Wenceslaus,  without  giving  up  his  imperial  title, 
effected  the  election  of  his  cousin  Jobst  of  Moravia,  who  died  iu  the 
following  year  (1411).  The  choice  of  the  electors  fell  upon  Siegmund, 
elector  of  Brandenburg  and  king  of  Hungary,  the  brother  of  Wences- 
laus, who  now  renounced  the  imperial  title  aud  lived  quietly  in 
Bohemia.  He  tried  to  protect  Huss  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  of  Constanz,  but  did  not  succeed.  After  the  burning  of  Huss, 
ia  HI  5,  his  adherents  in  Bohemia  formed  a  uniou,  the  ultimate  con- 


sequence of  which  was  the  dreadful  war  of  the  HiiMMtei  against  the 
empire.  The  beginning  of  tins  war  was  au  outbreak  at  I'rague  iu 
1419.  Wenceslaus  resided  tKcu  at  Ids  eastie  of  Kunrati/.,  and  when 
the  uowb  of  the  outbreak  reached  him,  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  passion,  aud 
died  of  apoplexy  on  the  16th  of  August,  1419.  Ho  left  no  male  i-suo, 
aud  his  nominal  successor  in  the  kingdom  of  i'uhemia  was  his  brother, 
the  emperor  Siegmund. 

WENT  WORTH,  THOMAS.  [Sthaffobd.] 

WERQELAND-,  HENRIK.  ARNOLD,  a  very  distinguished  Nor- 
wegian poet  and  political  writer,  was  born  on  the  17th  of  Juno  180? 
at  Christiansand,  where  his  father,  Nikolai  Wergeland,  a  cl  rgyman, 
was  one  of  the  assistant  masters  at  the  Latin  school.  The  father,  who 
was  much  respected,  and  who  survived  the  son,  was  one  of  the  deputies 
who,  when  in  1814  Norway  was  severe  1  by  the  allied  powers  from 
Denmark  and  united  to  Sweden,  met  aud  framed  the  constitution  of 
Eidsvold,  the  acceptance  of  which  by  Sweden  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  new  and  much  more  prosperous  aud  glorious  period  in  the  aunaU  of 
Norway.  He  was  aft  rwards  appointed  priest  of  the  parish  of  Eids- 
vold, the  place  from  which  the  constitution  takes  its  name,  which  is 
at  the  distance  of  about  40  English  miles  from  Christiania;  and  it  was 
there  and  at  Christiania,  first  at  the  cathedral  school  and  afterwards 
at  the  university,  that  his  son  received  his  education.  It  was  in  1827 
that  Henrik  Wergeland  commenced  his  literary  career  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Siful  Sifadda,  by  a  farce  or  dramatic  satire  entitled 
'  Ah.'  It  was  afterwards  followed  by  twelve  other  farces  of  a  similar 
kind,  sorao  in  verse  and  some  in  prose,  and  mostly  of  au  Aristophanic 
vein,  with  a  political  bearing  and  a  seasoning  of  personalities.  It  was 
not  surprising  that  these  productions  should  arouse  the  animosity  of 
the  parties  to  whom  they  referred,  and  for  the  ten  years  from  1827  to 
1837  Wergeland's  life  was  passed  in  what  is  familiarly  called  'hot 
water.'  His  contributions  to  the  Norwegian  newspapers,  some  of 
which  he  occasionally  edited,  were  very  frequent;  and  his  poems, 
many  of  which  were  on  political  subjects,  were  hardly  less  numerous. 
His  admirers  were  at  this  time  fond  of  calling  him  'the  Byron  of 
Norway  ;'  but  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  who  knew  him  personally,  and  in 
his  '  Norway  and  the  Norwegians  '  gives  an  iut  resting  account  of  a 
visit  to  the  parsonage  of  Eidsvold,  observes  that  his  productions 
rather  reminded  him  of  those  of  Elliott,  the  Corn-Law  Rhymer,  aud 
that  he  might  be  called  an  'Elliott  Ossian.'  His  political  feelings  wcra 
intensely  and  exclusively  Norwegian,  and  so  narrow  as  to  be  antago- 
nistical  even  to  the  other  members  of  the  Scandinavian  family,  the  Danes 
and  Swedes.  For  some  time  he  drew  the  whole  youth  of  Norway 
with  him,  but  in  1832  the  appearance  of  an  attack  upon  him  by 
Welhaven,  another  rising  poet  and  critic — '  Henrik  Wergelanda 
Digtekun-t  og  Polemik  '  (Henry  Wergeland's  Po  try  and  Polemics)  — 
began  to  turn  the  current,  though  Wergeland's  father  wrote  vigorously 
in  his  defence,  and  at  present  it  may  be  considered  that  the  public 
opinion  of  Norway  is  in  favour  of  the  united  action  of  the  three 
Scandinavian  countries.  It  was  regarded  however  as  a  great  triumph 
of  Wergeland's  views  that,  in  1837,  Sweden  conceded  the  point  of 
allowing  a  separate  national  flag  to  Norway.  In  the  following  year 
King  Charles  John  (Beruadotte)  paid  a  visit  to  Christiania,  and  Werge- 
land wrote  a  complimentary  poem  on  the  occasion,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  received  by  the  sovereign  with  peculiar  gra'ifieation.  The 
Norwegian  public  was  surprised  to  hear  afterwards  that  the  king  Lad 
manifested  his  feelings  by  conferring  on  Wergeland,  hitherto  regarded 
as  the  chief  '  radical '  of  Norway,  an  annual  pension  from  his  own 
privy  purse,  and  a  storm  of  indignation  burst  on  the  hea  1  of  the  poet. 
His  position  up  to  that  time  had  been  a  somewhat  precarious  one.  So 
far  back  as  1S34  he  had  given  up  the  clerical  profession,  after  passing 
in  1829  his  examination  as  candidate  in  theology,  and  officiating  for 
some  time  as  curate  to  his  father.  A  poem  which  he  had  published, 
under  the  title  of  'Creation,  Man,  and  the  Messiah,'  which  he  regarded  as 
bis  best  work,  and  which  many  even  of  his  admirers  declared  themselves 
unable  either  to  admire  or  comprehend,  contained  views  and  opinions 
which  were  not  considered  compatible  with  the  position  of  a  minister 
of  the  church;  aud  the  general  free  iom  of  his  life  and  opinions  was 
also  against  him.  On  quitting  theology  he  studied  medicine;  iu  1S36 
he  was  appoint-d  keeper  of  the  university  library,  and  iu  1S40  keeper 
of  the  Norwegian  archives.  Giving  up  political  writing  after  his 
pensio'i,  he  devoted  himself  to  poetry  ;  and  though  his  productions  at 
this  time  did  not  meet  with  the  enthusiastic  reception  their  prede- 
cessors had  enjoyed,  it  is  now  acknowledged  that  they  are  the  best  of 
his  whole  career.  In  1840  he  married,  and  was  enthusiastically 
attached  to  his  wife.  But  his  constitution,  originally  athletic  and 
corresponding  with  his  stature  of  six  feet  three,  was  irr  coverably 
shattered  by  an  immoderate  indulgence  in  brandy,  and  he  died  on  the 
12th  of  August  1845,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven. 

A  collected  edition  of  the  principal  works  of  Wergeland  was  com- 
menced in  1851  by  the  Students'  Society  of  Christiania,  under  the 
editorship  of  H.  Lassen.  The  last  volume  we  have  seeu  of  it  is  the 
eighth,  published  in  1856,  and  it  was  to  be  completed  in  nine.  The 
editor,  who  had  the  task  of  collecting  many  of  these  writings  from 
magazines,  reviews,  and  newspapers,  has  also  had  that  of  adding  notes, 
which  on  some  occasions  were  necessary  to  render  them  intelligible  to 
those  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  passing  history  of  Norway 
at  the  time  during  which  they  appeared.  Ihree  volumes  of  the  eight 
are  occupied  with  poetry,  among  which  'Jan  Van  Huysum's  Flower- 
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Piece'  and  'The  Spaniards '  are  considered  by  far  the  best.  One 
volume  is  filled  with  the  farces  :  two  others  with  dramatic  poems. 
An  early  tragedy,  entitled  '  Sinclair's  Death,'  is  founded  on  a  well- 
known  incident  in  the  anuals  of  Norway,  the  destruction  of  a  body  of 
Scottish  mercenaries  in  Swedish  pay  by  a  trtacherous  attack  of  tho 
Norwegian  peasantry.  An  opera  entitled  'The  Campbtlls,'  and  two 
tragedies,  'The  Child-Murderess '  and  'The  Venetians,'  are  of  par- 
ticular merit.  'Creation,  Man,  and  the  Messiah,'  is  given  in  a  revised 
and  corrected  shape,  as  left  by  the  author.  Of  Wergeland'B  proso 
writings  the  tnost  interesting  are  a  volume  of  short  hi  giaphiis  of 
distinguished  Norwegians,  and  a  history  of  the  formation  of  the 
constitution  of  Kidsvold. 

Wl'.KL.  OLAF.    [Veuklhtb.  Or.Aus.] 

WERNER,  ABRAHAM  GOTTLOB,  was  born  on  tho  25th  of  Sep- 
tember 1750,  at  Weelau  on  the  Queiss,  in  Upper  Lausitz.  His  father 
■was  superintendent  of  a  foundry  at  that  place.  He  gave  his  son 
minerals  as  playthings,  and  young  Werner  thus  became  acquainted, 
says  Cuvier,  with  their  names  and  characters  as  soon  as  he  learued  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the  school 
of  the  orphan  asylum  at  Bunzlau  in  Sil  sia,  hut  was  afterwards  placed 
Ht  the  celebrated  school  of  mines  at  Freiberg  in  Saxony.  He  soon 
formed  the  resolution  of  entering  into  the  mining  establishment  at 
that  place  ;  and  as  the  regulations  required  a  licentiate's  degree  in 
law  before  admission,  he  studied  jurisprudence  for  three  years  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig,  but  at  the  same  time  continued  to  cultivate 
a  kuowle  'geof  mineralogy.  At  that  University  he  published,  in  1774, 
being  then  twenty  four  years  of  age,  a  treatise  on  the  external 
characters  of  minerals,  in  which  he  proposed  a  metho  lical  and  precise 
language  to  describe  the  sensible  qualities  of  mineral  substances.  By 
this  work,  consisting  of  a  few  leaves,  Werner,  says  Cuvier,  rendered  a 
seivice  to  mineralogy  analogous  to  that  which  Linna3us  had  rendered 
to  botanical  science  by  the  terminology  made  use  of  in  his  '  Philo- 
sophia  Botanica,'  and  effected  a  revolution  in  the  science  of  minera- 
logy. He  here  expressed  hie  Meas  on  the  deficiencies  existing  in 
inineralogical  science,  and  on  the  means  of  removing  them.  He 
observes  that  the  external  characters  of  minerals  had  been  neglected 
in  their  description;  and  at  the  same  time  he  showed  that  the-e 
characters  weie  not  to  be  applied  to  the  systematic  distribution  of 
minerals,  but  to  deteimine  the  conception  of  their  exterior,  and  to  fix 
a  method  of  describing  them  ;  that  the  external  characters,  previously 
employed  by  mineralogists,  were  very  indefinite,  and  that  the  perfec- 
tion and  utility  of  the  external  description  of  minerals  depended  on 
the  complete  definition  and  arrangement  of  the  external  characters. 
This  work  of  Werner  soon  btcame  popular  in  Germany,  but  it  was 
several  years  before  it  became  more  extensively  known.  A  French, 
translation,  by  Picardet,  appeared  in  1790,  and  one  in  English,  by  Mr. 
Weaver,  was  published  in  Dublin  in  1805.  In  his  native  country  it 
appears  to  have  earned  Werner  a  reputation,  for  in  the  year  following 
its  public  ition  (1775),  we  find  him  appointed  professor  of  mineralogy 
in  the  School  of  Mines  at  Freiberg,  and  inspector  of  the  mineralogical 
cabinet  at  that  place.    He  held  these  offices  for  seventeen  years. 

In  1780  Werner  published  a  translation  of  Cronstedt's  Mineralogy, 
with  notes,  and  in  the  following  year  a  catalogue  of  the  private  col- 
lection of  minerals  of  Papst  d'Ohaiu.  In  both  these  works  be  intro- 
duced his  method  of  distribution  and  descriptions  of  minerals  accord- 
ing to  his  terminologj,  giving  the  name  '  Oryctognosy  '"to  the  study, 
while  he  termed  the  knowledge  and  science  of  the  positions  of  minerals 
and  fossils  in  the  crust  of  the  globe,  and  the  classification  of  rocks 
and  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  as  to  the  period  and  circumstances  of 
their  origin,  '  Geognosy.'  Although  in  the  former  department  Werner 
bad  done  great  practical  service,  it  is  in  connection  with  the  latter 
division,  and  his  theory  of  geology,  that  his  name  must  be  always 
associated. 

In  1787  Werner  published  a  little  work  on  the  classification  of 
rocks,  '  Kurze  Klassilikation  und  Bescbreibung  der  verschieHenen 
Gebirgsarten  ; '  in  which  he  points  out  the  mineralogical  distinctions 
of  rocks,  but  thewoik  contains  none  of  Werner's  theoretical  views 
respecting  formations,  and  the  classification  he  has  given  in  it  was 
materially  altered  by  him  at  a  subsequent  period.  Werner  now  pro- 
ceeded to  teach  in  his  lectures  the  doctrine  of  the  formation  of  the 
primitive  and  other  rocks  by  chemical  precipitation  from  water;  and 
in  the  same  year,  1787,  from  an  examination  of  the  Erzgebirge  (or 
Ore-Mountains),  in  Saxouy,  and  the  basaltic  rocks  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, he  extended  the  application  of  this  doctrine  to  the  origin  of 
trap  rocks.  Raspe,  a  German,  had  as  far  back  as  1768  described  the 
basalt  of  Hesse  as  of  igneous  origin.  To  Werner's  limited  sphere  of 
observation,  his  erroneous  opinions  on  this  and  other  subjects  may  in 
some  measure  be  attributed.  He  found  the  basaltic  rocks  of  Saxony 
and  of  Hesse  forming  the  summits  of  the  hills  in  tabular  masses,  and 
not  occurring  in  dykes  and  veins,  or  extending  downwards  into  the 
valleys,  and  hence  some  of  the  strongest  proofs  by  which  these  rocks 
are  now  universally  admitted  to  be  of  igneous  origiu  were  absent  in 
the  phenomena  which  came  under  his  actual  obsmvation.  But  many 
even  of  the  appearances  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Freiberg,  Werner 
appears  to  have  overlooked  or  misconstrued.  Thus  within  a  day's 
journey  of  his  school,  the  porphyry,  called  by  him  primitive,  has 
been  found  not  only  to  send  forth  veins  or  dykes  through  strata  of 
the  coal  formation,  but  to  overlie  them  in  mass.    The  granite  of  the 


Harz  mountains,  on  the  other  hand,  which  he  supposed  to  he  the 
nucleus  of  the  chain,  is  now  well  known  to  traverse  and  breach  the 
other  beds,  penetrating  even  into  the  plain  (as  near  Goslar)  ;  and  still 
nearer  Freiberg,  in  tho  Erzgebirge,  the  mica-slate  does  not  mantle 
round  the  granite,  as  was  supposed,  but  abuts  abruptly  against  it. 
(Lyell.) 

These  views  of  Werner  were  soon  followed  by  the  promulgation  in 
his  lectures  of  his  Theory  of  Formations,  which,  of  all  that  he  taught, 
we  are  inclined  to  select  as  his  greatest  achievement  in  the  scieuce. 
His  ideas  respecting  the  division  of  rocks  into  great  classes  we  have 
seen  was  not  original,  but  he  was  the  first  to  observe  that  "  the  masses 
or  strata  that  constitute  the  surface  of  the  globe  present  themselves 
in  groups  or  assemblages,  the  members  of  which  are  generally  associ- 
ated wherever  they  occur,  and  aro  so  connected  as  to  exhibit  a  certain 
unity  of  character."  These  he  termed  '  formations,'  and  taught  that 
"the  exterior  of  the  earth  consists  of  a  series  of  these  formations  laid 
over  each  other  in  a  certain  determinate  order."  This  was  a  most 
startling  announcement  when  we  consider  what  a  small  portion  of  thu 
globe  had  undergone  a  geological  examination,  and  that  even  with 
that  which  bad  been  examined,  the  author  of  this  bold  theory  had 
little  practical  acquaintance.  But  if  this  reflection  increases  our 
surprise,  it  must  also  increase  our  admiration  for  the  sagacity  which 
announced  from  such  small  data  a  truth  which,  combated  and  resisted 
at  the  time,  now  receives  the  assent  of  all  geologists,  and  which 
extended  observations  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  confirm.  Ideas  of 
this  magnitude  are,  says  Cuvier,  the  true  characteristics  of  genius. 

Unfortunately  however  but  as  the  natural  consequence  of  his  notions 
respecting  basaltic  and  other  rocks,  now  deemed  of  igneous  origin,  he 
included  the  latter  among  his  series  of  constant  universal  formations, 
and  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  this  part  of  the  theory  has  been 
as  effectually  disproved  as  the  rest  has  been  confirmed.  Werner 
taught  that  these  formations,  including  his  primitive  rocks,  as  well  as 
his  tidtz  or  secondary  rocks,  were  produced  by  a  series  of  precipita- 
tions and  depositions  formed  in  succession  from  water,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  have  covered  the  globe,  and,  existing  always  more  or  less 
generally,  contained  the  different  substances  which  have  been  produced 
from  them.  In  almost  Lecessary  connection  with  this  hypothesis,  he 
suppos-  d  a  number  of  successive  and  universal  changes  in  the  level  of 
the  sea,  of  very  great  extent. 

In  November  1791.  Werner  published  his  'Theory  of  the  Formation 
of  Veins,'  which  he  had  also  taught  for  some  years  previously  in  his 
lectures.  In  this  work  he  contended  that  veins  were  origiually  open 
fis>ures.  He  accounted  for  the  existence  of  the  fissures  by  supposing 
mountains  to  have  been  formed  in  the  manner  above  stated,  namely, 
by  deposition  from  the  sea  of  beds  one  above  another,  and  that  the 
mass  of  these  beds  being  at  first  wet,  and  possessed  of  little  tenacity, 
the  mountain  yielded  to  its  weight,  cracked,  and  suuk  down  on  the 
side  where  support  was  wanting ;  and  that  as  the  waters  also,  which 
assisted  in  giving  them  suppoit,  began  to  lower  their  level,  the  mass 
would  more  readily  yield  to  its  weight,  and  would  fall  to  the  side 
where  least  resistance  was  opposed.  The  shriuking  of  the  mass  in 
drying,  and  the  operation  of  earthquakes,  might,  he  supposed,  have 
further  assisted  in  the  production  of  such  rents.  Having  thus 
accounted  for  the  origiu  of  the  fissures,  he  believed,  and  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that  the  materials  filling  the  veins  were  introduced  into 
them  from  above,  and  that  the  mass  of  veins  have  been  formed  by  a 
Beries  of  precipitations  from  water,  which  have  filled,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  spaces  or  fissuies;  that  these  precipitations  entered  by  the 
superior  parts  of  the  rents  which  were  open,  and  were  furnished  by 
a  solution  in  water,  generally  chemical,  which  covered  the  country  in 
which  these  rents  existed.  To  account  for  the  high  degree  of  crystal- 
lisation which  prevails  in  the  veins,  he  supposed  that  the  precipitations 
and  depositions  which  formed  them  were  made  with  more  tranquillity 
than  those  which  produced  beds  and  formations ;  that  mechanical 
solutions  and  depositions  had  disturbed  the  formation  of  veins  much 
less  than  of  beds,  and  that  the  spaces  in  which  veins  are  found  pre- 
served for  a  lonser  time  the  faculty  of  receiving  and  retaining  different 
solutions.    (Playfair,  '  Edin.  Review,'  vol.  xviii.) 

A  French  translation  of  the  work,  by  D'Aubuisson,  appeared  ai 
Paris  in  1802,  and  an  English  translation  by  Dr.  Anderson,  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1809.  This  was  the  last  work  Werner  wrote.  It  is  said  he 
had  a  mo-t  singular  aversion  to  the  mechanical  act  of  writing,  which 
he  carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  never  to  reply  to  letters,  and  which 
even  deterred  him  from  reading  them,  least  he  should  be  tempted  to 
reply. 

In  1792  he  was  appointed  Counsellor  (Bergrath)  of  the  mines  of 
Saxony.  Von  Cuarpentier  held  the  situation  of  Captain  general  (Berg- 
hauptmann)  in  the  same  establishment,  and  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  feeling  of  rivalry  between  the  two  officers,  although  the  labours 
of  Charpentier  were  principally  con6ned  to  the  practical  details  of 
mining.  In  1795  or  1796  Werner  introduced  into  his  lectures  the 
doctrine  of  a  new  class  of  rocks,  to  which,  as  lying  between  the  pri- 
mitive and  secondary  or  fldtz,  he  gave  the  name  of  '  transition.'  The 
total  number  of  distinct  formations  or  rocks  of  all  these  classes  to 
which  he  assigned  precise  relative  places,  was  between  thirty  and  forty. 
The  establishment  of  the  transition  class  completed  Werner's  labours, 
and  the  promulgation  and  further  illustration  of  his  views  now  occu- 
pied his  lectures.    He  had  at  this  time  acquired  a  great  celebrity 
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throughout  Europe  as  the  first  geologist  and  mineralogist  of  the  day, 
»uil  was  looked  upon  as  tho  founder  and  author  of  mineralogy  as  a 
science.  His  fame  was  not  so  much  acquired  through  his  writings  as 
by  means  of  his  lectures,  for  we  have  seen  that  some  of  his  principal 
views  were  only  pioinuLated  in  this  channel.  I  lo  was  an  admirable 
lecturer.  One  of  his  pupils  describes  his  appearance  iu  1799  as  very 
remarkable  and  striking  at  the  first  interview.  He  was  middle  sized, 
and  broad  shouldered  ;  his  round  and  friendly  countenance  did  not  at 
first  sight  promise  much,  but  when  he  began  to  speak,  he  at  once 
commanded  the  most  marked  attention.  His  eye  was  full  of  fire  and 
animation,  bis  voice  from  its  high  tone  was  sometimes  sharp,  but 
every  word  was  well-weighed  ;  a  cautious  clearness  and  the  most 
marked  decision  in  the  views  he  expressed  were  apparent  in  all  that 
he  said.  With  all  this  there  was  united  a  good  feeling  which  irresis- 
tibly won  every  heart.  Iu  mineralogical  investigations  his  discrimina- 
tion of  the  most  delicate  distinctions  was  remarkable.  Iu  recognising 
and  exhibiting  these,  his  whole  demeanour  presented  a  combination 
of  earnestness  and  assured  conviction.  Every  single  obscurity  annoyed 
him,  and  he  almost  compelled  his  hearers  to  distinguish  with  the 
greatest  possible  certainty  the  most  trivial  vai  iatious  in  the  mixtures 
of  colours  occurring  in  minerals,  all  the  characters  of  which  were 
classified  with  extreme  miuuteness,  and  every  instance  of  deviation 
from  his  arrangement  and  every  case  of  doubt,  vexed  and  annoyed  him. 
Although  he  employed  no  mathematical  formula;  in  t  he  arrangement  of 
his  crystals,  afterwards  so  successfully  adopted  by  Haiiy,  yet  the  crystal- 
line structure,  the  number  of  cleavages,  and  their  relative  position 
were  materials  in  Werner's  classification.  Whoever,  under  his  instruc- 
tion, undertook  a  mountain  expedition,  received  an  extremely  minute 
plan  according  to  which  he  was  to  make  his  observations.  Every 
deviation,  even  the  slightest,  from  the  rules  thus  laid  down,  acd  every 
neglect  of  any  portion  of  them,  was  severely  blamed.  It  was  necessary 
that  he  who  wi.-hed  to  derive  advantage  from  Werner's  instruction, 
should  tive  himself  up  to  his  master,  for  the  whole  system  was  so 
intimately  linked  together,  and  the  various  elements  of  discrimination 
iu  miueralogy  were  so  closely  united  with  the  mode  of  observation  in 
geology,  that  the  disturbance  of  any  of  them  rendered  all  the  others 
uncertain  and  doubtful.    (Professor  Steffens,  '  Was  ich  Erlebte.') 

He  considered  minerals  under  their  chemical,  economical,  and  even 
geographical  aspects,  and  he  arranged  his  collections  under  these 
different  modes  of  treating  the  subject.  He  showed  or  attempted  to 
show  the  influence  of  the  mineral  composition  of  rocks  upon  the 
habits,  history,  and  even  moral  qualities  of  nation*,  and  it  may  theie- 
fore  be  easily  seen  that  his  lectures  had  some  points  of  interest  even 
for  the  coldest  minds.  (Cuvier,  '  Bio^raphie  Universelle.')  He  asso- 
ciated everything  with  his  favourite  science,  and  iu  his  excursive 
lectures  he  pointed  out  all  the  economical  uses  of  minerals,  and  their 
application  to  medicine  ;  the  influence  of  the  mineral  composition  of 
rocks  upon  the  soil ;  and  of  the  Boil  upon  the  resources,  wealth,  and 
civilisation  of  man.  The  vatdi  sandy  plains  of  Tartary  and  Africa,  he 
would  say,  retained  their  inhabitants  in  the  shape  of  wandering 
shepherds  ;  the  granitic  mountains  and  the  low  calcareous  and  alluvial 
plains  gave  rise  to  different  manners,  degrees  of  wealth,  and  intelli- 
gence. The  history  even  of  languages,  and  the  migration  of  tribes, 
had  been  determined  by  the  direction  of  particular  strata.  The 
qualities  of  certain  stones  used  in  building  would  lead  him  to  descant 
on  the  architecture  of  different  ages  and  nations;  and  the  physical 
geography  of  a  country  frequently  invited  him  to  treat  of  military 
tactics.  The  charm  of  his  manners  and  his  eloquence  kindled  enthu- 
siasm in  the  minds  of  his  pupils;  and  many  who  had  intended  at  first 
only  to  acquire  a  slight  knowledge  of  mineralogy,  wheu  they  had  once 
heard  him,  devoted  themselves  to  it  as  the  business  of  their  lives. 
(Cuvier,  '  Eloge  de  Werner  ; 1  Lyell,  '  Principles  of  Geology,'  vol.  i.) 

This  extended  and  popular  treatment  of  the  science  attracted  some, 
while  others  to  whom  the  love  of  science  for  science  sake  was  not  a 
sufficient  inducement,  became  his  pupils  from  the  connection  that 
his  lectures,  from  the  situation  he  filled,  necessarily  had  with  mining. 
Among  his  pupils  or  attendants  on  his  lectures  may  be  enumerated 
Alexander  Humboldt,  Von  Buch,  D  Aubuisson,  Jameson,  Brocchi, 
Napione,  Freisleben,  Raumer,  Englehart,  Karsten,  Mobs,  Herder, 
Wiedemann,  Emmerling,  Reuss,  Steffens,  Breithaupt,  Esmark,  Wad 
(Denmark),  D'Audrada  (Brazil),  and  Elhyar  (Spanish  Mexico).  In 
consequence  of  Werner  writing  so  little,  and  his  lectures  not  being 
preserved,  it  is  to  the  works  of  many  of  these  pupils  that  recourse 
must  be  had  to  acquire  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  their 
preceptor's  views,  and  the  gradual  extension  of  his  theories  and  dis- 
coveries. That  Werner's  powers  of  external  discrimination  were 
extremely  acute,  we  have  seen  in  speaking  of  him  as  a  mineralogist, 
and  his  talent  and  tendency  for  classifying  were  in  his  mineralogical 
studies  fully  fed  by  an  abui  daut  store  of  observation  ;  but  when  he 
eame  to  apply  this  methodising  power  to  geology,  the  love  of  system, 
bo  fostered,  appears  to  have  been  too  strong  for  the  collection  of  facts 
he  had  to  deal  with. 

To  return  to  the  biography  of  Werner.  In  1802  he  visited  Paris, 
and  was  received  with  great  honour  by  the  scientific  and  barued 
bodies.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  elected  him  one  of  their  eight 
foreign  associates  ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  French  republic  sent  him  a 
diploma  as  *  Citoyen,' an  honour  wnich  somewhat  perplexed  Werner, 
as  he  was  a  lo5al  Saxon,  and  firmly  attached  to  his  prince.  Werner 


was  bo  devoted  to  his  country  that  he  never  would  enter  into  any 
other  service,  although  lk»  most  tempting  offers  were  repeatedly 
made  to  him. 

Werner  suffered  for  many  years  uninterruptedly  from  a  stomach 
complaint.  The  distresses  of  hi*  country,  consequent  upon  its  being 
made  the  theatre  of  the  campaign  of  1813,  seem  to  have  preyed  upon 
his  mind,  increased  his  malady,  and  produced  a  complication  of 
diseases  from  which  he  never  rallied.  In  1817  he  went  to  Dresden, 
in  the  hope  of  obtainii  g  some  relief  from  his  Bufferings.  He  became 
worse,  and  died  there  on  tho  30th  of  .June,  in  tho  arms  of  his  taster, 
iu  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Bottigcr  pronouiicd  his  funeral 
oration  :  Ritter  delivered  his  '  Jiloge  '  at  the  Academy  of  Munich,  and 
Baron  Cuvi.  r  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris.  Werner  was  never 
married.  He  had  surrendered  in  bis  lifetime  the  whole  of  bis  valuablo 
collection  of  minerals)  comprising  upwards  of  200,000  specimens,  and 
also  a  large  collection  of  Greek  and  Roman  m.  d::ls.  to  the  School  of 
Mines  at  Freiberg,  for  40,000  crowns,  a  price  considerably  below  the 
value;  and  in  consequence  of  the  distie-sed  state  of  Saxony  at  that 
period,  he  accepted  only  a  small  part  of  the  reduced  sum,  reserving  a 
moderate  int<  rest  upon  t  he  remainder  under  the  form  of  an  annuity, 
and  bequeathing  the  capital  after  his  d.  ath  to  the  academy  in  which 
be  had  befn  more  than  forty  years  the  most  distinguished  professor. 

WERNER,  FRIEDRICH  LUDW1G  ZACHARIAS,  an  eminent 
German  dramatist,  was  born  on  November  18,  1768,  at  Kdni^berg, 
in  East  Prussia,  in  the  university  of  which  town  his  father  was  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  rhetoric.  The  death  of  his  father  left  him  at  an 
early  age  to  the  sole  care  of  his  mother,  a  woman  of  considerable  talent 
and  of  a  lively  imagination.  In  1784  he  began  to  prepare  for  the  civil 
service,  and  attended  lectures  on  jurisprudence  and  finance  in  Kouigs- 
berg,  and  also  those  of  Kant,  to  which  he  gave  much  attention.  In 
1793  he  entered  the  Prussian  civil  seivice  as  secretary  in  the  Finance 
department,  in  which  capacity  he  lived  for  a  considerable  time  at 
Warsaw,  which  had  recently  been  taken  posses-ion  of  t>y  Prussia.  In 
1800  he  there  produced  his  first  dramatic  work,  '  Die  Sonne  des  Thais,' 
a  work  distinguished  by  the  simplicity  of  its  plot,  its  successful  cba- 
ractci  isation,  depth  of  feeling,  and  power  of  language.  On  February 
24,  1804,  his  mother  died  at  Kbnigsberg  on  the  same  day  with  his 
friend  Mniocb,  and  the  ead  remembrance  gave  the  title  to  his  most 
celebrated  tragedy,  '  Der  vierundzwanzigster  Februar,'  a  play  elevating 
itself  far  above  those  of  later  imitators  in  a  similar  style  by  a  terrible 
originality,  a  keenly  penetrating  insight  into  the  human  heart,  an 
artistical  arrangement  of  the  action,  and  a  rare  and  discriminating  use 
of  language.  After  his  return  to  Warsaw  he  wrote  '  Das  Kreuz  an 
der  Ostsee  '  (The  Cross  on  the  Baltic),  for  which  G.  T.  A.  Hoffmann 
composed  the  music.  In  1805  he  was  removed  to  an  official  situa- 
tion in  Berlin,  but  his  mind,  always  eccentric,  became  now  more 
decidedly  erratic.  His  religious  feelings  were  strongly  excited,  and 
an  irrepressible  desire. for  change  possessed  him,  with  an  almo-t  total 
want  of  stability.  He  gave  up  his  office  and  separated  from  his  wife, 
an  amiable  Polonese,  whom  he  had  married  in  1799.  after  having 
divorced  two  other  wives.  He  then  wrote  for  the  Berlin  theatre, 
'  Martin  Luther,  oder  die  Weihe  der  Kraft'  (The  Consecration  of 
Strength),  in  which  he  mixed  up  history  with  mysticism,  but  which 
has  fine  poetical  passages.  After  this  he  wandered  through  Germany, 
an  !  remaining  at  Weimar  for  thiee  month*,  leturned  to  Berlin  in 
1808.  His  stay  was  short  there;  he  travelled  into  Switzerland,  and 
at  Interlaken  became  acquainted  with  Madame  de  Stael-Hols'ein. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  was  in  Paris,  and  in  December 
again  at  Weiaaar,  where  the  duke  bestowed  a  pension  on  him,  while 
almost  at  the  same  time  the  Grand-duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  created 
him  a  counsellor  of  state.  He  next  resided  for  four  months  at  Coppet 
with  Madame  de  Stael  and  A.  W.  Schhgel,  and  afterwards,  on  their 
recommendation,  proceeded  to  Rome  in  1S09.  In  April  lsll  he  was 
secretly  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  for 
a  time  studied  theoloey  privately.  Iu  1814,  having  removed  to  the 
seminary  at  Ascbaffeub'irg,  he  was  consecrated  priest,  went  to  Vienna 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Congress  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  commenced 
preaching,  aud  attracted  large  audiences.  Part  of  the  years  1816-17  he 
passed  in  Poland.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Vienna  he  quitted,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  public,  the  order  of  the  Redemptorists  into  which 
he  had  been  admitted  two  or  three  years  previously,  though  he  still 
continued  to  preach.  In  1820  he  wrote  his  last  tragedy,  'Die  Mutter 
der  Makkabaer,'  which,  with  passages  of  considerable  poetical  beauty, 
evinces  the  same  striving  after  novelty  shown  in  his  other  pursuits. 
He  affects  a  roughness  of  language,  a  rude  aud  often  iudelicate  humour, 
widely  different  from  his  earlier  works,  but  of  which  some  of  his  inter- 
vening ones  had  shown  symptoais,  for  during  all  this  vacillation  of 
opinion  and  constant  change  of  sc-ne,  he  had  not  lost  or  altogether 
neglected  his  poetical  powers,  though  the  changes  he  had  adopted  in 
their  ueve-iepment  Were  by  no  means  improvements.  He  had  written 
'Attila,  Konig  der  Hunceu,'  'Wanda,  Konigin  der  Sarmaten,'  *  Kune- 
gunda,'  and  other  poems,  among  which  were  hymns,  that  do  not  add 
greatly  to  his  reputation  as  a  poet.  As  a  preacher  he  was  popular, 
but  his  sermons,  w  hile  they  possess  an  attractive  and  inventive  manner 
of  explanation  and  illustration  are  disfigured  by  poor  witticisms  not 
unfreqiuntly  irreverent,  and  au  obtrusive  humil.ty.  He  coutinued 
to  preach  uutil  a  short  time  before  his  death,  which  happened  on 
January  18,  1823.    His  drauia'ic  works  were  collected  and  published 
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in  181718  in  six  volumes,  containing  all  but  tbe  'Mother  of  the 
Maccabees.'  In  1836  bis  posthumous  sermons  were  published,  and 
in  1839-41  a  complete  edition  of  bis  collected  works  in  fourteen 
volumes. 

WERNER,  JOANNES,  a  German  mathematician  and  astronomer, 
■was  born  at  Niirnberg  on  the  14th  of  February  1408.  Nothing  appa- 
rently is  known  of  his  life,  except  that,  when  he  was  twenty-five  years 
of  a.'^e,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  made  some  astronomical  observa- 
tions ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  made  a  series  of  observations  on  the 
comet  which  appeared  in  the  month  of  April  1500.  From  observations 
"vhich  he  maile  on  the  positions  of  Regulus,  o  Virginia,  and  o  Libra;,  ' 
sompared  with  those  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  same  stars  by  j 
Ptolemy  and  Alphonso,  he  determined  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
to  be  70  minutes  of  a  degree  in  100  years,  a  quantity  much  too  small; 
and  he  found  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  be  23°  28'. 

In  1514  he  published  'Annotations  on  the  First  Book  of  Ptolemy's 
Ceograpby,'  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  explain  au  obscure  passage 
concerning  the  projection  of  the  celestial  sphere  on  a  plane  surface  ; 
and  it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  in  this  work  we  find  the  first 
notice  of  the  method  of  determining  geographical  longitudes  by  the 
angular  distance  of  the  moon  from  6ome  star  :  he  recommends,  for 
making  tbe  observation,  the  '  cross  stall','  or  'fore-staff,'  a  rude  iustru- 
ment  which  has  long  since  been  disused  by  mariners.  In  1522  be 
published  at  Niirnberg,  in  4to,  bis  '  Oj  era  Mathematica,'  in  which  is 
contained  a  tract  on  conies  :  he  also  published  a  work  on  trigonometry, 
in  five  books,  containing  a  great  number  of  astronomical  and  geogra- 
phical problems. 

Werner  wrote  explanations  of  the  construction  and  uses  of  meteoro- 
logical instruments ;  and  it  is  said  that  be  collected  a  number  of 
olservations  with  a  view  of  discovering  from  them  rules  for  deter- 
mining the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  atmosphere.  He  executed 
a  machine  in  which  the  movements  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets 
were  represented  conformably  to  the  Ptolemaic  system  ;  and  be  wrote 
a  work  on  '  The  Movement  of  the  Eighth  Sphere.'  He  died  in  the  year 
1528. 

WESLEY,  JOHN,  was  the  most  distinguished  member  of  a  family, 
several  of  tbe  other  members  of  which  howev  er  also  claim  to  be  shortly 
noticed,  either  on  their  own  account  or  in  consequence  of  their  connec- 
tion with  him.  It  will  be  most  convenient  to  comprise  all  the  Wesleys 
under  one  bead,  and  to  take  them  in  chronological  order. 

The  Wesleys,  or  Westleys,  as  they  formerly  spelled  their  name,  are 
faid  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  his  '  Memoirs  of  the  Wesley  Family,'  to 
have  believed  their  progenitors  to  have  come  to  England  from  Saxony  ;  ' 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  might  possibly  have  been  of  the 
same  stock  with  the  once  famous  reformer,  John  Wesselus,  otherwise 
De  Wesalia,  or  Basilius,  of  Groningen,  who  died  in  1489.  (See  'Bio- 
graphical Notices  of  the  Rev.  Bartholomew  Westley,'  &c,  by  William 
Beal,  8vo,  London,  1839;  and  Wessel.)  Supposing  the  name  to  be 
Ei  glish,  or  Anglo  Saxon,  a  doubt  has  been  entertained  as  to  whether 
it  is  properly  Westleigh  or  Wellesleigh.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  family  name  of  Wellesleigh  (probably  taken  from  the  village 
so  called  near  the  city  of  Wells)  has  generally  passed  into  Wesley  : 
Wood,  in  the  '  Atheniie  Oxonienses,'  has  a  notice  of  a  bishop  of  Kihlare, 
of  tbe  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  whom  he  describes  as  '  Walter 
Wellesley,  commonly  called  Wesley  ;'  and  it  is  known  that,  when 
John  Wesley's  younger  brother  Charles  was  at  Westminster  School,  an 
Irish  gentleman,  Garret  Wellesley,  or  Wesley,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the 
county  of  Meath,  considering  the  boy  to  be  of  his  own  family,  o(Tere  1 
to  make  him  his  heir  if  he  would  have  relinquished  the  intention  of 
proceeding  to  Oxford,  and  gone  over  and  Bettled  in  Ireland.  This 
was  befoie  1727,  in  which  year  Mr.  Wellesley  died,  leaving  his  estates 
and  also  his  name  to  his  cousin,  Richard  Colley,  Esq.,  who  was  created 
Baron  Mornicg'on  (in  the  Irish  peerage)  in  1746,  and  was  the  father  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Mornington,  t  e  grandfather  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  [See  Wellington,  Duke  of,  col.  589.] 

The  Rev.  Bartholomew  Westley  is  the  first  of  John  Wesley's 
ancestor^  of  whom  there  is  any  distinct  record.  He  was  born  about 
1000  ;  was  educated  at  one  of  the  universities,  where  he  studied  both 
divinity  and  medicine ;  became,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth, 
minister  of  Charmouth  and  Caiherston  (two  adjoining  villages  near 
Lyme  in  Dorsetshire);  and  was  ejected  from  the  first  of  these  livings 
immediately  after  the  Restoration,  and  from  tbe  second  on  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662.  He  continued  to  reside  at  Ci.ar- 
moutb,  practising  physic,  till  the  passing  of  the  Five-Mile  Act  in  1665 
drove  him,  with  other  nonconformists,  to  a  secluded  spot  at  Pinney, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Whitecbapel  Rocks;  and  there  he  "is 
believed  to  have  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  which  appear  not  to 
have  been  many,  though  we  do  not  find  the  date  of  his  decease  stated. 
"He  lived  several  years,"  Lr.  Calamy  tells  us,  "after  be  was  le-ally 
silenced  ;  but  the  death  of  his  son  made  a  very  sensible  alteration  in 
the  father,  so  that  he  afterwards  declined  apace,  and  did  not  long 
ourvive  him." 

The  Rev.  John  AVestley,  M.A.,  son  of  this  Bartholomew,  was  born 
[■bout  1036,  and  studied  at  New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  applied 
himself  particularly  to  the  Oriental  languages,  and  adopted  the 
opinions  as  to  church  government  and  other  subjects  of  the  vice- 
rbancellor  of  the  university,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Owen,  who  is  said  to 
have  shown  great  kindness  for  him.  After  preaching  for  some  time  to 


what  was  called  "the  gathered  church,"  at  Weymouth,  and  at  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Radipole,  he  was  appointed  in  May  1658  to 
tbe  vicarage  of  Winterborne  Whitchurch,  in  the  same  county  of 
Dorset.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  John  White,  one  of  the  lay 
assessors  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  commonly 
called  '  the  Patriarch  of  Dorchester,'  in  which  town  he  was  rector  of 
Trinity  Church  for  about  forty  years.  Mrs.  Westley  is  also  stated  to 
have  been  a  niece  of  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  the  celebrated  historian  :  it 
is  probable  that  she  was  his  wife's  niece.  Westley  appears  to  have 
been  thrown  into  prison  for  something  he  had  uttered  in  the  pulpit 
very  soon  after  the  Restoration  :  he  lay  in  confinement  till  he  was 
discharged  by  an  order  of  tbe  privy  council,  dated  July  24,  1661,  on 
his  taking  tbe  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance.  He  was  seized  a 
second  time  in  the  beginning  of  1662  as  he  was  leaving  the  church, 
and  carried  to  prison  at  Blaudford,  where  he  lay  for  some  time  ;  and 
soon  after  he  got  out  the  Act  of  Uniformity  deprived  him  of  his 
living,  and  left  him  for  several  months  a  wanderer  and  an  outcast.  At 
L  ngth,  in  May  1603,  a  pious  and  charitable  person  gave  him  a  house 
rent-free  at  the  village  of  Preston,  a  few  miles  from  Weymouth.  Al 
one  time  he  thought  of  emigrating  to  Surinam  or  Maryland ;  but  he 
finally  resolved  that  it  was  his  duty  to  remain  at  home.  He  continued 
to  preach  when  he  could  find  a  safe  opportunity,  both  at  Preston  and 
Weymouth  ;  and  he  eventually  united  himself  as  pastor  to  a  small 
congregation  at  Poole,  though  w  ithout  going  to  reside  among  them. 
He  was  often  apprehended  while  thus  engaged,  and,  besides  being 
several  times  fined,  was  subjected  to  four  imprisonments  at  Poole  and 
Dorchester.  Yet  this  elder  John  Westley  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  person  of  extreme  opinions,  or  one  who  habitually  allowed  hia 
zeal  to  hurry  him  into  disregard  of  danger  or  other  indiscretions. 
His  principle  and  his  practice  was  to  join  on  ordinary  occasions  in 
public  worship  with  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  ;  and  we 
are  told  that,  while  some  of  his  nonconformist  brethren  in  Dorset 
preached  and  administered  the  ordinances  of  religion  to  the  small 
congregations  who  acknowledged  them  as  their  pastors  openly  and  at 
all  hazards,  he  "  thought  it  his  duty  to  beware  of  men— that  pru- 
dently he  should  preserve  his  liberty  and  his  opportunity  to  minister 
in  holy  things  as  long  as  he  could,  and  not  by  the  openness  of  one 
meeting  to  hazard  the  liberty  of  all  meetings.''  (Beal,  p.  27.)  The 
Five-Mile  Act  however,  which  drove  his  father  from  Charmouth, 
drove  him  also  from  Preston,  and  forced  him  to  retire  to  some  place 
of  concealment  which  does  not  appear  to  be  known.  Venturing  forth 
again  some  time  after  to  visit  his  family  and  to  preach  to  his  congre- 
gation, he  wis  apprehended  and  suffer' d  another  imprisonment.  Many 
more  hardships  incident  to  his  situation  he  also  underwent,  and  it 
seems  to  be  intimated  that  bis  spirits  at  last  sunk  under  the  public 
and  personal  afflictions  with  which  he  was  tried.  If  be  was  only 
three  or  four  and  thirty,  as  Southey  stati-s  (' Life  of  Wesley,'  i.  5), 
when  he  died,  that  event  must  have  been  before  or  in  the  year  1670. 
His  death,  as  already  mentiontd,  was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  his 
father,  at  about  double  the  age. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Westley,  or  Wesley,  was  a  younger  son  of  this 
John  Westley,  and  was  born  at  Preston,  according  to  one  account  in 
1668,  by  another  in  1666,  by  a  third  "about  the  year  1662,  or  perhaps 
a  little  earlier."  (Compare  Beal,  p.  31,  and  Scuthey,  i.  7,  where  it  is 
remarked  that  the  earliest  date  is  established  by  certain  extracts  from 
the  Registers  of  Exeter  College,  which  are  given,  but  which  do  not 
appear  to  us  to  prove  any  thing  on  the  subject.)  He  is  said  to  have 
been  designed  by  his  father  for  the  ministry  among  the  Dissenters, 
and  to  have  been  sent  with  that  view,  after  leaving  the  free  grammar- 
school  of  Dorchester,  first  to  the  academy  at  Stepney,  kept  by  Edward 
Veal,  B.D.,  and  next  to  that  kept  by  Charles  Moiton,  M.A.,  at  Newing- 
ton  Green.  Wesley  however  soon  left  the  Dissenters.  When  he 
joined  the  Established  Church  he  was  abandoned  by  his  relations ; 
but  making  his  way  to  Oxford,  with  only  21.  16s.  in  his  pocket,  he 
entered  himself  at  Exeter  College  as  a  poor  scholar;  and,  although 
all  he  ever  after  received  from  any  of  his  friends  was  a  matter  of  five 
shillicgs,  he  managed  to  take  his  Bachelor's  degree,  and  by  acting  as  a 
private  tutor  bad  accumulated  the  sum  of  101.  15s.,  when  he  pro", 
ceeded  to  London  and  got  ordained.  In  all  the  accounts  that  we  have 
examined  it  is  asserted  that  the  year  in  which  he  went  to  college  was 
1684,  and  one  of  the  extracts  which  Southey  prints  certainly  seems  to 
imply  that  he  made  a  deposit  of  caution-money  as  a  poor  scholar  on 
the  26th  of  September  in  that  year;  but  it  will  be  found  that  this 
date  will  not  agree  with  the  rest  of  his  history  as  commonly  related. 
At  all  events  it  is  clearly  impossible  that  if  he  only  became  a  member 
of  the  university  in  1684,  he  could,  as  we  are  told,  have  taken  bis 
degree  of  B.A.,  been  ordained,  served  a  curacy  in  London  for  a  year, 
been  for  another  year  on  board  a  man-of  war  as  chaplain,  and  then 
served  another  London  curacy  for  two  years,  during  which  he  married, 
had  a  son,  became  known  as  a  writer  for  the  press,  and  got  a  small 
living  in  the  country  (supposed  to  be  that  of  South  Ormsby,  in  Lin- 
colnshire), all  before  James  II.  published  the  order  in  council  com- 
manding his  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Conscience  to  be  read  in  the 
churches,  in  May  1688.  At  this  time  Wesley  is  represented  as  having 
been  a  person  of  such  importance  that  urgent  solicitations  and  pro- 
mises of  preferment  were  addressed  to  him  to  induce  him  to  support 
the  measures  of  the  court,  which  however  he  resolutely  refused  to 
do  ;  not  only  omitting  to  read  the  king's  declaration,  but  preaching  a 
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pointed  discourse  against  it  before  an  audience  composed  in  great  part 
of  courtiers,  soldiers,  and  informers. 

Other  facta  cqufdly  go  to  strengthen  the  improbability  of  his  having 
gone  to  college  only  in  1084.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  after  he 
■  (.turned  from  sea  that  ho  married  Susannah,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Annesley,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
London  nonconformist  clergy,  and  a  near  relation  of  the  Irish  Marl  of 
Anglesey.  This  lady,  as  appears  from  one  of  her  own  letters,  which 
has  been  printed,  had,  like  her  husband,  of  her  own  accord  left  the 
Dissenters,  and  that  at  the  early  ago  of  not  full  thirteen,  after  having, 
ns  she  intimates,  thoroughly  examined  the  controversy  between  them 
and  the  Established  Church.  Another  daughter  of  Annealey  (who 
had  originally  held  a  living  in  the  Church,  and  was  ejected  by  the  Act 
of  Uniformity)  was  the  first  wife  of  the  eccentric  John  Duuton,  book- 
seller, publisher,  and  author,  in  whose  curious  autobiographical  per- 
formance entitled  his  '  Life  and  Errors  '  there  are  several  notices  of  his 
brother-in-law;  and  Duuton  published  for  Wesley  the  first  work  that 
had  his  name,  an  octavo  volume  of  verse,  entitled  '  Maggots,  or  Poems 
on  several  subjects,'  which  appeared  in  1685.  Wesley,  besides  being 
already  married  to  Miss  Annesley,  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time 
an  established  writer,  though,  only  anonymously,  for  the  booksellers. 

When  the  revolution  took  place,  Wesley,  it  is  said,  wrote  a  book  in 
defence  of  it ;  but  neither  the  date  nor  even  the  title  is  given.  As  it 
is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  queen — who  in  consequence,  wo 
are  told,  gave  the  author  the  living  of  Kpworth,  in  Lincolnshire,  about 
1693 — it  may  possibly  have  been  not  anything  concerning  the  revolu- 
tion, but  an  heroic  poem,  in  folio,  entitled  '  The  Life  of  Christ,'  which 
he  published  that  year  and  dedicated  to  her  majesty,  and  which  was 
reprinted,  with  large  additions  and  alterations,  iu  1697.  Another  folio 
volume  of  verse,  tinder  the  title  of  '  Elegies  on  Queen  Mary  and 
Archbishop  Tillotsou,'  followed  in  1695;  '  The  History  of  the  New 
Testament  attempted  in  verse,  and  adorned  with  152  sculptures,  done 
by  J.  Sturt,'  12mo,  iu  1701  ;  and  '  The  History  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  Verse,  with  180  sculptures,  by  Sturt,'  12mo,  iu  1704.  In  1705 
Wesley  published  a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  for  which  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  made  him  chaplain  to  one  of  the  regiments 
then  stationed  in  England,  and  would,  it  is  said,  have  procured  him  a 
prebend,  had  it  not  been  for  the  iufiuence  of  the  Dissenters  at  court 
and  in  parliament,  which  was  powerful  enough  not  only  to  prevent 
this  promotion,  but  soon  alter  to  procure  the  removal  of  Wesley  from 
his  chaplaincy.  In  the  next  reign  however  he  received  and  held  with 
Epworth  the  small  living  of  Wroote  in  the  same  county.  He  died  on 
the  30th  of  April  1735,  and  the  same  year  appeared,  under  the  care 
of  his  eldest  son,  his  most  elaborate  work,  entitled  '  Dissertationes  in 
Librum  Jobi,'  a" Latin  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,  for  the  publi- 
cation of  which  proposals  had  been  first  circulated  in  1729.  'A 
Treatise  on  the  Sacrament'  is  mentioned,  without  date,  in  a  list  of 
Samuel  Wesley's  publications  in  Nichols's  'Select  Collection  of  Poems,' 
ii.  99  ;  and  he  is  stated  by  Ins  son  John,  in  his  '  History  of  England,'  to 
havo  been  the  author  of  the  defence  delivered  by  Dr.  Sacheverell 
before  the  House  of  Lords.  His  poetry  is  occasionally  harsh  in 
expression,  but  is  not  without  feeling  and  animation  ;  some  passages 
are  elegant  and  even  elevated.  By  his  wife,  who  was  in  many  respects  a 
very  remarkable  woman,  he  had  a  family  of  nineteen  children,  of 
whom  one  daughter,  Mehetabel,  who  made  an  unfortunate  marriage 
with  a  person  of  the  name  of  Wright,  evinced  much  literary  talent, 
and  was  the  mother  of  Mrs.  or  Miss  Mehetabel  Wright,  who  distin- 
guished herself  as  a  modeller  in  wax ;  and  three  sons,  Samuel,  John, 
and  Charles,  all  attained  more  or  less  celebrity. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley,  the  Younger,  was  the  eldest,  or  at 
least  the  eldest  surviving,  sou  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Wesley  of 
Epworth.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  born  there,  Whitehead,  iu  his 
'  Life  of  Wesley,'  says  about  1092  ;  Coke  and  Moore,  in  1690.  Yet  the 
latest  of  these  dates,  it  will  be  observed,  is  earlier  than  that  assigned 
for  his  father's  induction  to  the  living  of  Epworth.  It  is  related  that 
he  was  four  years  old  before  he  spoke  a  word  ;  but  from  that  time  he 
spoke  not  only  without  any  dilliculty,  but  with  an  understanding 
above  his  years.  He  was  sent  to  Westminster  School  in  1704,  was 
admitted  a  king's  scholar  in  1707,  and  iu  1711  was  elected  to  Christ's 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  remained  at  least  till  he  had  taken  his 
ree  of  M. A.  He  had  acquired  much  reputation  for  his  proficiency 
iu  classical  learning  both  at  school  and  at  the  university,  and  he  was 
now  appointed  one  of  the  ushers  of  Westminster  School,  in  which 
situation  he  remained  for  nearly  twenty  years.  He  had  taken  holy 
orders  soon  after  Laviug  college;  but  he  never  obtained  any  prefer- 
ment in  the  church,  though  his  religious  convictions  appear  to  have 
been  strong,  and  his  epitaph,  besides  giving  him  a  high  character  both 
for  benevolence  and  piety,  says  that  he  was  an  excellent  preacher — 
adding  that  his  "  best  sermon  was  the  constant  example  of  an  edifying 
life."  It  is  understood  that  his  intimacy  with  Bishop  Atterbury  and 
the  other  Tory  wits  of  the  day,  and  his  warm  advocacy  or  avowal  of 
the  principles  of  that  party,  stood  iu  the  way  of  his  advancement. 
Both  he  and  his  younger  brothers,  John  and  Charles,  as  it  has  been 
observed,  seem  to  have  imbibed  their  political  opinions  from  their 
mother,  who,  although  she  concealed  her  Bentimeuts  during  all  the 
reign  of  King  William,  differed  from  her  husband  iu  his  approval  of 
the  Revolution — a  fact  which  the  latter  only  discovered  by  perceiving 
that  in  the  king's  last  illuesi  she  did  not  say  "Amen "  to  the  prayers 
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for  his  recovery.  But  Samuel  cariied  both  his  political  torj  ism  and 
his  high-church  notions  much  further  than  his  brother-,  whose  '  new 
faith,"  as  he  termed  it,  and  canonical  iricgulurities,  he  viewed  with 
great  concern  and  disapprobation.  But  he  scarcely  lived  to  nee  more 
than  the  beginning  of  Methodism.  In  1732  he  w.i  appointed  head 
master  of  Tiverton  School,  in  Devonshire ;  and  than  be  resided  tdl 
his  death,  6th  of  November,  1739.  He  is  the  author  of  a  collection  of 
poems,  first  published  in  4to,  iu  1736,  and  a  second  time  in  8vo,  in 
1743.  Some  of  them,  especially  those  of  a  humorous  Oast,  have  much 
merit.  The  collection  of  'Original  Letters  by  the  Reverend  Johu 
Wesley  and  his  Friends,'  published  by  Dr.  Priestley  in  au  Sivo  volume, 
at  Birmingham,  in  1791,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  the  corres- 
pondence between  Samuel  Wesley  and  his  brothers,  obtained  fioin 
Samuel's  daughter  and  grand-daughter. 

The  Rev.  John  Wesley,  the  most  eminent  person  of  Lis  nane 
and  family,  was  the  second,  or  the  second  who  giew  up  to  manhood, 
of  the  sons  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Wesley,  of  Epworth,  and  was  bora 
there,  17th  of  June  (u.  s.),  1703.  He  was  still  very  young  when  he 
was  sent  to  the  Charter-House,  whence,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
proceeded  to  Christchurch,  Oxford.  The  account  of  his  official  bio- 
graphers, Coke  and  Moore,  is,  that  having  taken  the  degree  of  B.A  , 
he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College  in  1724,  was  ordain- d  by 
Potter  then  bishop  of  Oxford,  afterwards  archiahop  of  Canterbury,  in 
1725,  and  graduated  as  M.A.  in  1726  (pp.  42  and  47).  Southey's 
account,  which  is  probably  correct,  is  that  he  was  not  elected  to  bis 
Fellowship  till  March  1720.  In  the  end  of  ths  same  year  he  was 
appointed  Greek  lecturer  and  moderator  of  the  classes. 

From  his  earliest  years  Wesley  had  been  of  a  serious  temper,  and 
more  especially  from  the  commencement  of  his  residence  at  college 
religious  impressions  bad  taken  a  strong  hold  on  him.  It  is  related 
that  two  books  in  particular,  which  he  read  in  the  course  of  his  pre- 
parations for  ordination,  pioduced  a  powerful  olfect  on  him;  —  the 
treatise  '  Do  Imitatione  Christi,'  attributed  to  Thomas-a  Keuipis,  and 
Jeremy  Taylor's  '  Hules  of  Holy  Living  and  Dying.'  From  about  the, 
time  when  he  was  Ordained  he  began  to  keep  a  diary,  a  practice  which 
he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  A  large  portion  of  this  record, 
under  the  title  of  his  '  Journal,'  was  published  by  himself,  iu  21  parts, 
and  has  been  several  times  reprinted. 

Soon  after  he  was  ordained,  he  went  to  officiate  as  curate  to  bis 
father  at  Wroote,  and  here  he  resided  for  about  two  years;  during 
which  time,  in  1728,  he  received  priest's  orders  from  the  same  prelate 
by  whom  he  had  been  ordained  deacon.  It  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  end  of  this  year  that  he  was  summoned  b'.ck  to  college,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  regulation  that  such  of  the  junior  fellows  as  might  be 
chosen  moderator,  should  perform  the  duties  of  their  office  in  person. 
Here  he  found  his  younger  brother  Charles,  then  an  undergraduate  of 
Christchurch,  one  of  a  small  association  of  students  already  dis- 
tinguished in  the  university  by  the  derisive  appellations  of  the  Holy 
Club,  the  Godly  Club,  the  Bible  Moths,  the  Bible  Bigots,  the  Sacra- 
mentarians,  and  the  Methodists.  At  first,  we  are  told,  their  religious 
enthusiasm  only  carried  them  the  length  of  devoting  Sunday  evenings 
to  the  reading  of  divinity,  the  other  nights  being  given  to  secular 
studies ;  but  very  soon  religion  became  the  sole  business  of  their 
meetings ;  they  communicated  once  and  fasted  twice  a  week,  employed 
much  of  their  time  in  visiting  the  prisons  and  the  sick,  gave  away 
whatever  they  could  spare  in  charity,  observed  among  themselves  a 
regular  system  of  prayer,  meditation,  and  self-examination;  in  short, 
exhibited  in  all  things  a  zeal  and  abstraction  from  the  world  such  as 
has  scarcely  been  surpassed  by  the  most  rigid  order  of  monkish 
devotees.  John  Wesley  appears  to  have  immediately  joined  this 
society,  which  now  consisted  of  about  fifteen  individuals,  of  whom  the 
most  remarkable,  besides  the  two  brothers,  were  Mr.  Morgan,  whose 
mortifications  aro  supposed  to  have  shortened  his  life,  James  Hervey, 
the  well-known  author  of  the  '  Meditations,'  and  George  Whitefield, 
who  shares  with  Wesley  the  fame  of  having  been  one  of  the  two  chief 
founders  of  Methodism . 

It  was  very  soon  after  this  that  Wesley  became  acquainted  with 
William  Law,  the  author  of  the  'Serious  Call'  and  other  similar 
works ;  the  two  brothers  used  to  travel  from  Oxford  on  foot  two  or 
three  times  a  year  to  visit  Law  at  his  house  iu  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  his  conversations  and  writings,  harmonising  in  the  main 
with  their  own  previous  notions  and  feelings,  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  over  them.  Meanwhile  however  the  less  ardent  or  resolute 
of  their  Oxford  associates  dropped  off  one  by  one;  and  the  number, 
which  had  at  one  time  been  seven  'aud  twenty,  declined  at  last  to  five. 
Most  of  this  had  happened  during  the  absence  of  the  two  Wesleys  on 
a  short  visit  to  their  parents,  in  1732.  In  these  circumstances,  when, 
the  next  year,  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  apply  for  the  next  pre- 
sentation to  his  father's  living  of  Epworth,  John  Wesley  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  his  duty  rather  to  remain  at  the  university,  as 
the  field  where  his  exertions  were  most  needed,  and  where  also  they 
were  likely  to  find  the  greatest  stimulus.  Nevertheless  a  few  months 
after  his  father's  death  he  was  induced  to  go  out  with  General  Ogle- 
thorpe to  Georgia,  in  North  America,  to  preach  to  the  settlers  aud 
Indians  in  the  colony  which  the  general  was  founding  there.  He  aud 
his  brother  Charles,  who  now  took  holy  orders,  sailed  from  Gravesend 
on  the  14th  of  October  1735,  in  the  same  vessel  with  a  party  of  six. 
aud  twenty  Moravians.    They  anchored  iu  the  S.ivauuah  River  ou  tho 
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6th  of  February  1736.  Charles  returned  to  England,  gent  home  by 
Oglet  horpe  with  despatches,  early  in  1737  ;  John  remained  in  America 
till  the  close  of  that  year.  The  most  remarkable  incident  of  this  part  of 
his  history  is  the  affair  in  which  he  hecame  involved  with  Miss  Sophia 
Causton,  niece  of  the  chief  magistrate  at  Savannah,  whose  partiality  he 
for  some  time  encouraged,  but  whom  he  eventually,  on  the  advice  of 
his  Moravian  friends,  declined  to  marry.  On  this  disappointment 
Miss  Cnuston  married  Mr.  Williamson  ;  aud  soon  after  Wesley  refused 
to  admit,  her  to  the  communion,  upon  which  her  husband  indicted  him 
for  defamation,  laying  his  damages  at  1000?.  The  affair  was  never 
brought  to  au  issue ;  but  it  was  the  occasion  of  driving  Wesley  from 
the  colony,  which  he  left  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  3rd  of 
December  1737,  shaking  the  dust  off  his  feet,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
alter  a  residence  of  one  year  and  nearly  nine  months.  The  singular 
account  which  his  followers  give  of  this  matter  may  be  read  in  Coke 
and  Moore  (pp.  114-130). 

He  reached  England  February  1st,  1738.  While  he  had  been 
abroad,  the  religious  excitement  which  now  began  to  be  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  M<  thodisin  had  made  great  progress  in  London, 
Bristol,  and  other  parts  of  the  south  of  England,  under  the  impulse 
of  the  enthusiastic  preaching  of  Whitefield,  who  had  sailed  from  the 
Downs  for  Georgia  only  a  few  hours  before  the  vessel  which  brought 
Wesley  back  from  thence  cast  anchor  there,  the  two  ships  in  fact 
passing  in  sight  of  each  other.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  London, 
Wesley  hastened  to  renew  his  connection  with  the  Moravians.  It  was 
not  however  till  some  months  after  this,  that,  according  to  his  own 
account,  he  for  the  first  time  attained  to  true  views  of  Christianity. 
His  conversion,  we  are  assured,  took  place  about  a  quarter  before 
nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  24th  of  May,  at  a  meet- 
ing, to  which  he  had  gone  very  unwillingly,  of  "  a  society  in  Alders- 
gate-street,  where  one  was  reading  Luther's  '  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.' " 

About  three  weeks  after  his  'new  birth,'  on  the  15th  of  June,  he 
set  out  for  Germany,  to  visit  the  Moravian  brethren  at  their  original 
seat  of  Herrnhut.  He  met  Count  Zinzendorf,  the  head  of  the  Mora- 
vians, at  Marienborn,  was  brought  before  the  prince  royal  of  Prussia 
(afterwards  Frederick  the  Great)  at  Weimar,  and  having  reached 
Herrnhut,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  on  the  1st  of  August,  remained  there 
for  about  a  fortnight,  and  then  set  out  on  his  return  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  about  the  middle  of  September.  From  this  date  the 
history  of  Wesley  merges  in  the  history  of  Methodism;  and  all  we 
can  attempt  here  is  to  note  briefly  the  succession  of  the  principal 
events  and  circumstances  with  which  he  was  personally  most  con- 
cerned. 

Whitefield  returned  from  Georgia  in  the  latter  end  of!73S;  and 
he  and  Wesley  immediately  again  became  intimately  associated.  The 
example  of  preaching  in  the  open  air,  first  set  by  Whitefield  on  the 
17th  of  February  1739,  was  shortly  after  followed  by  Wesley  at  the 
same  place,  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol.  The  first  separate  meeting- 
house for  the  Methodists  was  begun  to  be  built  in  the  Horse  Fair, 
Dear  St.  James's  church,  Bristol,  on  the  12th  of  May  in  that  same 
year.  Lay  preaching,  of  which  the  first  example  had  been  set  by  an 
individual  named  Bowers,  in  Islington  churchyai'd,  after  a  sermon  by 
Whitefield,  was,  not  without  some  hesitation,  sanctioned  by  Wesley 
soon  after  his  return  to  London  in  the  autumn.  This  last  movement 
in  particular  gave  to  Methodism  in  most  people's  eyes  the  distinct 
appearance  of  a  schism  in  the  church.  Accordingly,  when,  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  Wesley's  mother  professed  her  accordance  in  his 
vi  ws,  her  son  Samuel  wrote  to  her  expressing  the  exceeding  concern 
aud  grief  with  which  he  had  heard  that  she  countenanced  the  spread- 
ing delusion  so  far  as  to  become  "  one  of  Jack's  congregation."  The 
old  lady  had,  like  her  son  John,  been  converted  in  a  moment— and 
from  that  time  continued  to  live  with  Kim,  and  to  attend  his  ministry 
till  her  death  in  1742. 

In  July,  1740,  Wesley  solemnly  separated  himself  from  the  Mora- 
vians, with  whom  he  had  now  come  to  differ,  or  had  discovered  that 
they  differed  from  him,  on  some  fundamental  points  of  doctrine ;  and 
soon  after  he  broke  with  Count  Zinzendorf,  the  two  parting',  say  his 
official  biographers,  "  without  the  least  prospect  of  a  reconciliation." 
Their  last  interview  took  place  in  Gray's  Inn  Walks.  His  separation 
from  Ziuzenriorf  and  the  Moravians,  which  made  the  two  parties 
immediately  bitter  enemies,  was  followed  before  the  close  of  the  same 
year  by  a  breach  with  Whitefield,  which  however  although  it  divided 
the  new  religionists  into  two  permanently  distinct  bodies,  only  sus- 
pended for  a  time  the  friendship  and  mutual  regard  of  the  two 
fathers  of  Methodism. 

From  this  time  Wesley's  life  was  spent  in  preaching,  travelling, 
writing  books,  aud  labouring  in  all  other  possible  ways  for  the  con- 
solidation and  extension  of  the  new  church,  the  management  of  which 
was  now  wholly  in  bis  own  hands.  No  man  ever  gave  himself  up 
more  entirely  to  any  object,  or  prosecuted  "it  either  with  more  zeal 
and  determination,  or  more  method  and  skilful  management.  Not  an 
hour,  scarce  even  a  minute,  was  abstracted  from  the  service  of  the 
cause  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart ;  and  rarely  has  any  ambition 
been  so  well  seconded  by  the  other  qualities  and  habits  of  mind,  and, 
it  may  be  added,  of  body  too,  necessary  to  sustain  it  and  give  it  full 
effect.  He  rested  nowhere,  seldom  riding  less  than  forty,  fifty,  or 
nzty  miles  a  day;  even  on  his  journeys  from  place  to  place  he  read 
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and  wroto  ;  and  he  generally  preached  three  or  four  times,  sometimes 
five  times,  a  day.  For  a  long  time  he  usually  travelled  on  horseback  ; 
latterly  he  used  a  chaise  ;  "  nor  do  we  believe,"  say  his  official  bio- 
graphers, "  there  could  be  an  instance  found,  during  the  space  of 
fifty  years,  wherein  the  severest  weather  hindered  him  even  for 
one  day." 

About  the  year  1750,  soon  after  his  brother  Charles  had  become  a 
husband,  Wesley  married  Mrs.  Vizelle,  a  widow  with  four  children. 
This  step  was  made  a  little  awkward  at  first  by  his  having  a  few  years 
before  published  a  tract  entitled  '  Thoughts  on  a  Single  Life,'  in 
strong  recommendation  of  celibacy  for  all  who  were  able  to  subject 
themselves  to  that  restraint.  The  marriage  turned  out  a  very  unhappy 
one  :  Wesley,  who  had  stipulated  that  he  should  not  preach  one  ser- 
mon nor  travel  one  mile  the  less  on  account  of  his  change  of  condition, 
was  little  at  home:  the  lady  became  jealous;  robbed  him  of  his  sub- 
stance, as  he  states  in  one  of  his  letters,  to  prevent  his  giving  it  to 
bad  women  ;  and  committed  sundry  other  extravagances  and  outrages. 
Wesley  had  high  notions  of  the  authority  of  a  husband,  and  the  supe- 
riority of  his  own  sex  :  "  Know  me,"  he  wrote  to  her,  "  and  know 
yourself.  Suspect  me  no  more,  asperse  me  no  more,  provoke  me  no 
more;  do  not  any  longer  contend  for  mastery,  for  power,  money,  or 
praise  ;  be  content  to  be  a  private,  insignificant  person,  known  and 
loved  by  God  and  me.  Attempt  no  more  to  abridge  me  of  my  liberty, 
which  1  claim  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man ;  &c,  &c.  ....  Of  what 
importance  is  your  character  to  mankind:  If  you  was  buried  just 
now,  or  if  you  never  lived,  what  loss  would  it  be  to  the  cause  of 
God  ? "  The  end  was,  that  after  she  had  several  times  run  away  from 
him  and  been  induced  to  return,  she  repeated  the  experiment  once 
more,  and  was  not  asked  to  come  back.  "  Non  earn  reliqui,"  says 
Wesley  in  bis  journal,  "non  dimisi,  non  revocabo — I  did  not  forsake 
her,  I  did  not  dismiss  her,  I  will  not  recall  her."  This  was  in  1771. 
She  lived  for  ten  years  longer,  and  died  at  Camberwell,  where  a  stone 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  her  grave  in  the  churchyard,  setting  forth  that 
she  was  "a  woman  of  exemplary  piety,  a  tender  parent,  and  a 
sincere  friend."    She  bore  no  children  to  her  second  husband. 

Wesley  died  after  a  short  illness  at  his  house  in  London,  on  the  2nd 
of  March  1791,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  publications 
are  far  too  numerous  for  us  to  attempt  any  account  or  even  an  enume- 
ration of  them  :  among  the  most  remarkable,  besides  his  Journal,  are 
— a  corrected  translation  of  Thomas-a-Kempis,  said  to  have  been  pub- 
lished by  him  in  1735,  a  short  time  before  his  departure  for  America; 
various  collections  of  hymns,  most  of  which  however  were  written  by 
his  brother  Charles ;  a  History  of  England ;  a  short  Roman  History ; 
'  Primitive  Physic ; '  and  many  short  tracts  on  theological  subjects. 
There  are  at  least  two  collected  editions  of  his  works  :  one  in  32  vols. 
8vo,  printed  immediately  after  his  death  ;  another  in  16  vols.  8vo, 
printed  in  1809.  The  'Arminian  Magazine,' now  called  the  'Metho- 
dist Magazine,'  was  established  by  Wesley  in  1780,  and  was  conducted 
under  his  superintendeace  so  long  as  he  lived. 

Of  several  lives  that  have  been  written  of  Wesley,  the  two  principal 
are  that  compiled  immediately  after  his  death  by  Dr.  Thomas  Coke 
and  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  to  whom  all  his  manuscripts  were  left,  and 
published  in  one  volume,  8vo,  1792  ;  and  that  by  the  late  Dr.  Southey, 
in  2  vols.  8vo,  Loudon,  1820.  Prefixed  to  the  latter  is  a  list  of  the 
chief  printed  materials  for  the  biography  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Wesley,  the  younger  brother  of  John 
Wesley,  was  born  at  Epworth  in  1708,  and  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School  under  his  brother  Samuel,  his  school-bills  there  for 
several  years  being  discharged  by  the  relation  or  namesake  who.  as 
related  above,  offered  to  make  him  his  heir  if  he  would  accompany 
him  to  Ireland.  He  was  elected  to  Christchurch  in  1726,  and  from 
this  time  his  history  makes  part  of  that  of  his  brother,  with  whose 
labours  in  the  diffusion  of  his  religious  views  and  in  the  establishment 
of  Methodism  he  was  associated  from  their  commencement.  It  was 
contrary  to  the  scheme  of  life  he  had  laid  out  for  himself,  which  was 
to  spend  his  days  at  Oxford  as  a  tutor,  that  he  was  prevailed  upon,  in 
1735,  to  take  orders,  and  to  accompany  his  brother  to  Georgia.  After 
their  return  from  America,  they  had  occasional  differences  upon  points 
both  of  doctrine  and  practice,  but  none  that  ever  produced  any 
serious  disunion.  In  1749  Charles  was  married  by  his  brother,  at 
Garth  in  Brecknockshire,  to  Miss  Sarah  Gwynne,  a  lady  of  a  good 
family  in  that  county.  After  his  marriage  he  confined  his  ministra- 
tions almost  entirely  to  London  and  Bristol.  Charles  Wesley  was  an 
able  preacher,  and  "  possessed,"  say  Coke  and  Moore,  in  their  Life  of 
his  brother,  "  a  remarkable  talent  of  uttering  the  most  striking  truths 
with  simplicity,  truth,  and  brevity."  He  early  showed  a  turn  and 
talent  for  writing  in  verse  ;  and  most  of  the  new  hymns  published  by 
John  Wesley  iu  his  various  collections  were  of  Chai-les's  composition. 
"  In  these  hymns,"  observes  his  brother,  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  "  there 
is  no  doggerel,  no  botches,  nothing  put  in  to  patch  up  the  rhyme  ;  no 
feeble  expletives.  Here  is  nothing  turgid  or  bombast  on  the  one 
hand,  or  low  and  creeping  on  the  other.  Here  are  no  cant  expressions, 
no  words  without  meaning.  Here  are  (allow  me  to  say)  both  the 
purity,  the  strength,  and  the  elegance  of  the  English  language,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  utmost  simplicity  and  plainness,  suited  to  every 
capacity."  This  is  a  just  character  of  Charles  Wesley's  poetry,  both 
in  bis  hymns  and  other  compositions.  Harmoniously  as  the  two 
brothers  co-operated  throughout  their  lives,  they  were  very  unlike  in 
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character.  Cliarles  appears  to  liave  been  naturally  of  a  quiet  and 
domestic  disposition,  with  little  ambition  or  lovo  of  management  and 
power  ;  and,  with  all  bis  sincere  and  fervent  piety,  ho  far  from  auy 
inclination  towards  asceticism,  as  to  be  rather  a  lover  of  laughter  and 
other  joyous  emotions,  which  his  brother  counted  it  almost  a  sin  to 
indulge  in.  Charles  died  in  London  on  the  '29th  of  March  1788.  Two 
of  bis  sous,  whom  (contrary  to  his  brother's  wish)  he  had  educated  as 
musicians,  became  very  distinguished  in  their  profession. 

WESLEY.  CHARLES  aud  SAMUEL,  sous  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Wesley  (see  the  preceding  article),  are  both  entitled  to  our  notice  as 
remarkable  instances  of  a  distinct  and  unquestionable  manifestation 
of  musical  genius,  during  almost  the  earliest  periods  of  Infancy. 

Charles  Weslet  was  born  in  1757;  and  the  Honourable  Daines 
Barringtou,  who  has  devoted  several  panes  of  his  '  Miscellanies '  to  the 
youthful  Wesleys,  tells  us,  ou  the  authority  of  their  father,  he, 
Charles,  could  "  play  a  tune  ou  the  harpsichord  readily,  and  in  «ood 
time,  when  he  was  only  two  years  aud  three-quarters  old  ;  "  and  that 
when  he  played,  his  mother  "used  to  tie  him  up  by  his  backstiiug 

to  the  chair,  for  fear  of  his  falling  Whatever  tune  it  was,  he 

always  put  a  true  base  to  it."  He  became  a  liue  performer  on  the 
organ  aud  harpsichord;  at  a  time  however  when  the  ait  of  placing 
on  keyed  instruments,  and  indeed  on  all  other  musical  instruments, 
was  far  behind  what  it  is  in  the  present  day,  aud  only  advancing  to 
that  state  of  perfection  which  it  has  since  reached.  He  early  in  life 
was  brought  under  the  notice  of  Geoivo  III.,  who  was  much  pleased 
with  him,  aud  he  had  the  honour  to  entertain  tho  king,  in  hours  of 
royal  leisure,  by  bis  performance  of  Handel's  music.  He  was  also 
much  patronised  by  the  upper  classes,  for  the  sake  of  his  practical 
skill,  and  highly  esteemed  by  all  for  his  moral  worth,  for  the  simplicity 
of  his  manners,  and  his  amiable  qualities  ;  but,  as  too  often  happens 
in  instances  of  premature  development  of  neuius,  the  flattering  pro- 
mises of  his  youth  were  not  fultilled  in  future  years.  After  attaining 
a  certain  degree  of  excellence  as  a  mere  performer,  he  remained 
stationary ;  and,  as  regards  composition,  left  not,  we  believe,  auy 
proof  that  he  had  ever  passed  the  boundaries  of  mediocrity.  He  held 
during  many  years  the  appointment  of  organist  to  St.  George's, 
Hanover-square.    He  died  unmarried  in  1815. 

Samuel  Wesley  was  born  in  1766.  "  The  seeds  of  harmony,"  says 
Mr.  Barrington,  "  did  not  spring  up  in  him  quite  so  early  as  in  his 
brother,  for  he  was  three  years  old  before  he  aimed  at  a  tune.  His 
first  was  1  God  save  great  George  our  King,'  and  such  like,  mostly 
picked  up  from  the  street  organs.  He  did  not  put  a  base  to  them  till 
he  had  learnt  his  notes."  We  may  here  add,  that  Mrs.  Wesley— a 
very  sensible  woman,  whose  testimony  may  safely  be  relied  on — told 
Mr.  Barrington  that  she  had  had  "an  elder  sou,  who  died  in  his 
infancy,  and  who  both  sung  a  tune  and  beat  time  wheu  he  was  but 
twelve  months  old."  Samuel  from  his  cradle  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  hearing  his  brother's  performances  on  the  organ,  and  his  superiority 
may  undoubtedly  be  partly  ascribed  to  this  circumstance.  He  was 
not  five  years  old  when  Haudel's  oratorio  of  'Samson'  fell  into  his 
hands,  aud  by  this  alone  he  taught  himself  to  read  words.  Soon  after 
he  learned,  without  instruction,  to  write.  But  before  he  had  acquired 
the  art  of  transferring  Lis  thoughts  to  paper,  he  composed,  in  his  mind, 
much  music.  "  Thus,"  states  his  father,  "  he  set  '  Ruth,'  '  The  Death 
of  Abel,'  &c."    He  was  eight  years  old,  continues  the  same,  "  when 

Dr.  Boyce  came  to  see  us  He  had  by  this  time  scrawled  down 

his  oratorio  of  '  Ruth.'  The  doctor  looked  over  it  very  carefully,  and 
seemed  highly  pleased  with  the  performance.  His  words  were, '  Th>  se 
airs  are  some  of  the  prettiest  I  have  seen  :  this  boy  writes  by  nature 
as  true  a  base  as  I  can  by  rule  aud  study.'  " 

The  young  musician  was  now  introduced  into  all  companies  as  a 
prodigy,  and  excited  the  astonishment  of  everybody,  including  the 
most  distinguished  professors.  Mr.  Barrington  tills  pages  in  recount- 
ing the  marvellous  things  he  not  only  did,  but  said  ;  for  that  acute- 
ness  which  was  so  strikiug  a  feature  in  him  when  a  man,  was  not  less 
conspicuous  in  his  youthful  days.  When  about  eight  years  of  age  he 
received  some  instruction  ou  the  harpsichord,  as  well  as  in  composition, 
and  at  the  same  time  studied  the  violin,  to  which  instrument  he 
devoted  much  time,  and  completely  mastered  it.  In  1777  he  pub- 
lished eight  les.-ons  for  the  harpsichord,  and  at  this  period  had 
acquired  so  much  notoriety  that  his  portrait  was  engraved,  and  is 
said,  by  Mr.  Barrington,  to  have  been  a  strong  resemblance. 

We  have  understood  that  he  began  to  consider  music  as  his  pro- 
fession when  he  had  arrived  at  bis  twelfth  year,  but  have  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  trace  his  history  during  his  progress  from  adolescence 
to  manhood.  Concerning  his  ^eueral  education,  we  iniut  suppose 
that  it  was  attended  to  carefully,  for  he  was  a  good  Latin  scholar, 
was  not  ignorant  of  Greek,  possessed  some  knowledge  of  Italian,  aud 
had  successfully  cultivated  ti  at  taste  for  polite  literature  which  he 
may  be  said  to  have  inherited.  From  personal  knowledge  we  can 
stale  that  his  conversation  was  that  of  a  man  of  letters  accustomed  to 
the  best  society.  His  steady  friend,  Mr.  W.  Linley,  introduced  him 
to  Mr.  Sheridan,  at  his  villa  iu  Surrey,  where  he  passed  two  days,  the 
party  consisting  only  of  those  three.  That  great  wit  and  most  dis- 
cerning man  some  time  afterwards  said  of  his  guest,  "I  am  no  judge 
of  Mr.  Wesley's  musical  abilities,  but  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  his 
intellectual  powers  and  education  would  have  enabled  him  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  iu  aDy  walk  of  life." 
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Mr.  Wesley's  prospects  were  early  clouded  by  an  accident  he  met 
with  in  1787.  In  passing  along  Snow-hill  one  evening,  he  fell  into  a 
deep  excavation  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  foundation  of  a  new 
building.  It  is  supposed  that  the  severe  injury  he  suhtained  »a<  the 
source  of  that  statu  of  mind  which  subsequently  checked  tho  progress 
of  a  career  that  promised  to  be  so  brilliant.  During  t-even  years  he 
continued  in  a  low  desponding  state,  refusing  the  solace  even  of  his 
favourite  art.  On  his  recovery  however  he  prosecuted  it  with  renewed 
ardour,  and  then  brought  into  notice  the  works  of  Sebastian  Bach,  at 
that  time  alike  unknown  here  aud  ou  the  Continent.  In  1815  ho 
snllered  a  relapse,  and  was  again  obliged  to  retire  from  public  life 
during  another  period  of  the  tame  duration  as  the  former.  In  1823 
he  once  more  recovered,  and  up  to  1830  was  much  engaged  in  various 
professional  pursuits.  Tho  disease  then  recurr.  d,  aud  it  was  evident 
that  his  constitution  was  undergoing  a  great  change.  He  now  retired 
from  society,  and  became  inactive;  though  on  the  Saturday  in  0  ■ 
diately  preceding  the  day  of  his  decease  he  exhibited  bia  extempora- 
neous  powers  to  a  friend,  and  composed  some  psalm  tunes.  On  tho 
Mouday  ho  took  to  his  room,  under  a  preseui  iment  that  he  shoul  1 
never  quit  it,  which  was  too  truly  verified.  He  died  two  days  after 
ou  October  the  11th,  1837. 

Mr.  Wesley  produced  many  compositions,  but  few  of  them  were 
calculated  to  please  the  multitude.  He  wrote  a  grand  ma.»s  f  r  the 
chapel  of  Pope  1'ius  VI.,  for  which  the  sovereign  pontiff  thaukel  him 
in  a  Latiu  letter.  He  theD  made  his  '  ameude  '  to  the  Protestant 
church  by  composing  and  publishing  a  complete  Service  for  the  use 
of  our  cathedrals.    He  left  a  numerous  family. 

WESSEL,  JOHN,  Latinised  WESSE'LUS,  a  Dutch  divine,  was 
born  at  Groningen  in  1419.  At  an  early  age  he  lost  his  parents,  aud 
was  educated  by  a  charitable  lady,  who  afterwards  sent  him  to  the 
college  of  the  priests  of  St.  Jerome  at  Zwoll,  where  he  studied  divinity ; 
but  he  never  took  orders,  though  this  has  been  said.  He  continued 
his  studies  at  Cologne,  where  he  perused  with  great  zeal  the  theolo- 
gical works  of  the  Abbot  Rupert,  the  manuscript  of  which  wa3  in  a 
convent  at  Deutz,  opposite  Cologne  ;  and  being  an  accomplished 
Greek  aud  Hebrew  scholar,  he  undertook  to  purify  his  religious 
knowledge  by  reading  the  original  sources  of  the  Christian  religion. 
He  was  soon  suspected  of  heterodoxy,  aud  for  this  reason  the  univer- 
sity of  Heidelberg,  where  Wessel  went  to  teach  divinity,  would  not 
admit  him  among  the  professors,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  a 
doctor  of  divinity,  and  that  they  could  not  confer  this  dignity  upon 
him  because  he  was  a  layman.  Wtssel  consequently  left  Heidelberg, 
aud  lived  some  years  at  Cologne  and  Louvain,  where  he  made  himself 
a  great  name  by  his  private  lectures  on  divinity  and  philosophy.  His 
philosophical  system  was  that  of  Aristotle,  and  his  power  of  argumen- 
tation was  so  great  that  few  doctors  ventured  to  engage  in  disputes 
with  him.  Wessel  made  himself  no  less  knowu  by  several  treatises 
ou  religion  and  the  state  of  the  church,  and  he  attacked  abuses  with 
as  much  boldness  as  learning  and  shrewdness.  From  Louvain  he  went 
to  Paris,  then  the  theatre  of  violent  disputes  between  the  Realists,  the 
Formalists,  and  the  Nominalists.  Wessel  at  first  attacked  the  For- 
malists, but  at  last  he  became  a  Formalist  himself.  Notwithstanding 
this  change  of  principles,  he  maintained  his  name  as  one  of  the  greatest 
dialecticians  of  his  time,  and  as  such  the  public  voice  recognised  him 
by  the  surname  of  '  Magister  Contradictiouum,'  which  was  probably 
given  him  in  Paris.  A  diviue  possessing  the  learuiug,  the  talents,  and 
the  character  of  Wessel  might  have  attained  the  highest  dignities  in 
the  church,  at  a  time  when  the  Hussites  were  defending  their  redgious 
principles  for  seventeen  years  against  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  and 
the  armies  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire;  aud  wheu  this  war  and  the 
degenerate  state  of  the  church  led  to  the  general  councils  of  Pisa, 
Coustanz,  Siena,  and  Basel.  Francis  della  Rovere,  general  of  the 
Minorites,  who  became  afterwards  pope  under  the  name  of  Sextus  IV., 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Wessel  at  an  early  period,  aud  continued  to 
be  his  friend  and  patron.  It  is  said  that  Wessel  accompjnied  Francis 
della  Rovere  to  the  council  of  Basel ;  but  as  this  council  began  in 
1431,  aud  was  finished  in  1443,  Wessel  must  have  been  very  young 
wheu  he  went  there,  unless  he  was  born  in  139S,  as  some  say,  though 
the  best  authorities  agree  that  he  was  born  in  1419.  Fraucis  della 
Rovere,  having  been  chosen  pope  in  1471,  told  his  friend  We.-sel  that 
he  was  ready  to  bestow  any  favour  upon  him  which  he  should  desire, 
aud  asked  him  if  he  would  accept  a  bishop's  see ;  but  Wessel  declined 
honours  aud  dignities,  demanding  nothing  but  a  Greek  or  Hebrew 
bible  from  the  library  of  the  Vatican.  After  a  sojourn  of  several 
years  at  Rome,  Wessel  returned  to  Groningen,  where  he  died  on  the 
4  th  of  October,  1489. 

Wessel  is  frequently  called  a  forerunner  of  Luther,  and  justly  so, 
inasmuch  as  he  tried  to  eradicate  abuses  and  errors,  and  to  restore  the 
Christian  religion  to  its  origiual  purity.  It  seems  that  the  doctrines 
of  Wyclifie  had  great  influence  upon  him.  But  there  is  this  remark- 
able difference  between  Luther  and  Wessel :  Luther  attacked  the 
foundations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  ;  Wessel  only  wrote  against 
particular  doctrines,  such  as  purgatory,  the  ban,  indulgence,  &c,  and 
he  took  his  arguments  from  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  middle 
ages  quite  as  often  as  from  the  simple  truths  of  the  gospel.  He  was 
nevertheless  suspected  of  heresy,  and  after  his  death  some  monks  at 
Grouingeu  burnt  a  valuable  part  of  his  mar.uscripts.  Wessel  argued 
that  the  pope  was  not  infallible,  and  that  general  councils  alone  were. 
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His  principal  productions  are  treatises  and  dissertations  : — 1,  '  De 
Oratioue;'  2,  '  De  Sacra  Eucharistia ;'  3,  '  De  Purgatorio  et  Indul- 
geutiis;'  4,  '  De  Dignitate  et  Potestate  Ecclesiastica;'  5,  'Proposi- 
tiones  de  Potestate  Papas  et  Ecclesia;,'  &c.  He  wrote  also  numerous 
notes  and  additions  to  the  works  of  the  Abbot  Rupert,  and  he  used  to 
call  this  voluminous  production  '  Maro  Magnum.'  The  editio  princeps 
lias  the  title  '  Farrago  Rerum  Theologicarum,'  Leipzig,  1522,  reprinted 
at  Basel,  1523.  Luther,  who  esteemed  Wessel  very  highly,  wrote  a 
preface  to  it.  This  edition  is  not  complete.  The  first  complete  edition 
was  published  at  Gronins;en,  4to,  1614;  2nd  edition,  Amsterdam, 
4to,  1617.  Some  of  Weasel's  treatises  are  contained  in  the  first  volume 
of  Goldast,  'Monarchia  Sacri  Romaui  Imperii.' 

W  ESSE  LING,  PETElt,  ono  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, was  born  on  the  7th  of  January  1692,  at  Steiufurt,  the  capital 
of  the  present  principality  of  Beutheim  Steiufurt,  in  Prussian  West- 
phalia, where  he  received  his  first  education.  In  1712  he  went  to  the 
university  of  Leyden,  where  lie  studied  the  classical  languages  under 
Perizonius,  Gronovius,  and  Wesselius ;  and  in  1714  he  went  to  the 
university  of  Franeker,  in  West  Friesland,  where  he  finished  his 
studies  under  Vitringa,  Audala,  and  Bosius.  His  first  intention  was  to 
study  divinity,  but  he  soon  devoted  himself  to  philology.  In  1717  he 
was  appointed  conrector  of  the  lyceura  at  Middleburg,  with  the  title 
of  prorector ;  in  1719  he  was  appointed  pralector  or  professor  of 
history  and  eloquence  in  the  lyceum  of  Deventer ;  and  in  1723  he 
became  professor  of  history  and  eloquence  in  Franeker,  which  office 
he  held  during  eight  years.  In  1735  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Greek,  and  Roman  and  Greek  antiquities,  at  Utrecht;  in  1746  the 
chair  of  philosophy  of  law,  or  'jus  natura:,'  as  it  was  then,  and  is 
sometimes  still  called,  as  well  as  that  of  the  public  Roman  and  German 
law,  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  was  created  doctor  of  law.  He 
became  director  of  the  public  library  at  Utrecht  in  1750,  or  perhaps 
as  early  as  1749.  Heiusterhuys  invited  him  to  teach  at  Leyden,  but 
Wesseling  preferred  stopping  at  Utrecht.  Wesseliug  was  rector  of  the 
university  of  Franeker,  in  1733,  and  twice,  in  1736  and  in  1749,  he  was 
chosen  rector  of  the  university  of  Utrecht.  Ho  died  on  the  9th  of 
November  1764.  His  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  a  sagacious  critic 
was  great.  Yet  he  was  little  disposed  to  critical  investigations,  till 
his  friend  and  colleague  at  Franeker,  Hemsterhuy3,  succeeded  in  per- 
suading him,  as  Ruhnken  states,  that  no  learning,  however  extensivo 
and  profound,  would  be  of  any  use  unless  it  were  guided  by  criticism. 
Wyttenbach  calls  Hemsterhuys,  Valckenaer,  and  Wesseling,  the  trium- 
viri of  philology. 

The  principal  works  of  Wesseling  are: — 1,  An  edition  of  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Amsterdam,  2  vols,  fol.,  1745-46.  This  edition  contains  the 
prefaces  of  Henry  Stephens  and  Rhodomann,  aad  the  Latin  version  of 
Rhodomann,  revised  by  Wesseling,  who  collected  valuable  materials, 
such  as  the  notes  of  Camusat,  and  of  several  other  scholars  :  De  la 
Barre  at  Paris,  Cocchi  at  Florence,  and  Assemani  at  Rome,  had  ex- 
amined for  Wesseling  the  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  of  those  three 
cities.  The  Bipont  edition  of  Diodoru3  Siculus  is  little  more  than  a 
reprint  of  the  edition  of  Wesseling,  though  it  contains  the  notes  of 
Heyne  and  Eyring,  who  had  access  to  two  manuscripts  at  Vienna, 
which  were  not  used  by  Wesseling.  2,  An  edition  of  Herodotus, 
Amsterdam,  fol.,  1763.  Wesseling  had  collated  the  best  manuscripts 
of  England,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  and  several  at  Rome  which  were  in  the 
possession  of  Passionei,  or  to  which  this  learned  cardinal  had  access. 
This  edition  contains  the  Latin  version  of  Laurentius  Valla,  and  the 
notes  of  Gale,  Gronovius,  Valckenaer,  and  of  the  editor  :  it  was  con- 
sidered the  best  edition  of  Herodotus,  till  that  of  Sehweighauser  ap- 
peared in  1816.  3,  '  Dissertatio  Herodotea,'  8vo,  Utrecht,  1758,  treats  on 
several  passages  which  have  been  erroneously  attributed  to  Herodotus, 
and  on  several  other  subjects  connected  with  Herodotus.  4,  '  Veterum 
Romanorum  Itineraria,'  Amsterdam,  4to,  1735,  contains  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus,  that  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  'Synecdemus'  of  Hierocles, 
which  had  previously  been  published  by  Bandurius,  in  hi3  '  Imperium 
Orientals'  This  is  a  useful  edition.  5,  '  Observationum  Variarum  Libri 
Duo,'  Amsterdam,  8vo,  1727 ;  2nd  ed.,  by  Professor  Frotscher,  Leipzig, 
8vo,  1832,  contains  various  notes  on  Dion  Cassius,  Xiphilinus,  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Plato,  and  other  Greek  and 
Roman  writers.  Besides  several  other  valuable  works,  such  as '  Liber  de 
Judseorum  Archontibus,'  '  Notse  ad  Samuelis  Petiti  Leges  Atticae,'  &c, 
Wesseling  wrote  eight  orations  in  classical  Latin,  among  which  are  the 
following  : — '  Oratio  de  Origine  Pontificise  Dominationis,'  Franeker,  fol., 
1724 ;  '  Oratio  in  Obitum  celsissimae  et  regiae  Principis  Annae,  Fcederat. 
Belgic.  Gubernatricis,'  Utrecht,  fol.,  1759  ;  and  nineteen  'Dissertations,' 
among  which  are  '  Dissertatio  Historico-critica  de  S.  Pauli  ad  insulam 
Melitam  Naufragio  ;'  '  De  Origine  et  Progresau  Religionis  Christianae 
in  Veteri  Persarum  Regno ;'  and  '  Epistola  ad  H.  S.  Reimarum,  qua 
selecta  qusedam  Dionis  Cassii  loca  partim  emendantur,  partim  illus- 
trantur.'  A  complete  list  of  the  works  and  other  productions  of 
Wesseling  is  contained  in  '  Elogium  Wesselingii,'  in  Frotscher's  edition 
of  W  esseling's  '  Observationum  Variarum  Libri  Duo.'  Wyttenbach, 
'  Vita  Davidis  Ruhnkenii,'  p.  46;  David  Ruhnken,  'Elogium  Tiberii 
Hemsterhusii,'  2nd  ed.,  1789,  p.  60,  &c.  Strodtmann,  'Das  Neue 
Gelehrte  Europa,'  parts  iv.,  ix.,  xx.  :  Wesseling' s  '  Preface '  to  his 
edition  of  Herodotus. 

_  WEST,  BENJAMIN,  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished historical  painter,  was  born  on  October  10th,  1738,  at 


Springfield  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  United  States  of  North  America  :  he 
was  the  tenth  child  of  John  and  Sarah  West.  John  West  was  born  and 
educated  in  England,  and  was  of  the  Quaker  family  of  the  Wests  of 
Long  Crendon  in  Buckinghamshire,  of  whom  wa9  Colonel  James  West, 
the  friend  of  Johu  Hampden.  Benjamin's  birth  was  brought  on  pre- 
maturely by  a  vehement  sermon  preached  in  the  fields  near  his 
mother's  residence  by  Edward  Peckover ;  the  subject  was  the  corrupt 
state  of  the  old  world  and  its  imminent  destruction.  Mrs.  West  was 
carried  home  ill,  and  Benjamin  was  born  after  an  illness  of  twelve 
day3.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  birth  gave  rise  to  various 
surmises  and  prophecies  regarding  the  child's  future  destiny,  and 
those  which  promised  his  future  greatness  were  credulously  cherished 
by  his  father.  The  first  indication  West  gave  of  his  talent  was  in  his 
seventh  year,  when  set  to  watch  the  sleeping  infant  of  his  eldest  sister. 
He  drew  a  sort  of  likeness  of  the  child  in  red  and  black  ink,  a  feat 
which  appeared  so  wonderful  in  the  eyes  of  his  parents,  that  they 
recalled  to  mind  the  predictions  of  Peckover.  When  he  was  about 
eight  years  old,  a  party  of  Indians  paid  a  visit  to  Springfield,  and 
struck  with  the  drawings  young  West  had  made  of  birds,  fruits,  and 
the  like,  they  taught  him  to  prepare  the  red  and  yellow  colours  with 
which  they  stained  their  weapons;  and  these,  together  with  the 
indigo  given  him  by  his  mother,  with  the  aid  of  some  hair-pencils 
supplied  from  his  father's  favourite  cat's  back,"  enabled  him  to  make 
more  satisfactory  efforts  than  his  pen-and-ink  sketches  had  been. 
A  merchant  of  the  name  of  Pennington  and  a  cousin  of  the  Wests  saw 
some  of  these  attempts,  and  upon  his  return  home  he  sent  his  young 
cousin  a  box  of  colours  with  pencils,  canvas,  aud  Bix  prints.  Young 
West  from  this  time  forsook  school  and  almost  shut  himself  up  with 
his  presents  in  a  garret,  which  he  converted  into  his  studio.  He  made 
a  picture  from  two  of  these  prints,  and  Gait,  West's  biographer,  saw 
this  early  attempt  in  the  same  room  with  the  great  painting  of  Christ 
rejected ;  and  he  relates  that  West  told  him  that  there  were  touches 
in  that  first  essay  which  he  had  never  surpassed. 

In  his  ninth  year  West  accompanied  his  friend  Mr.  Pennington  to 
Philadelphia,  and  that  gentleman  introduced  him  to  a  painter  of  the 
name  of  Williams,  who  was  delighted  with  the  boy's  efforts,  gave  him 
two  books  to  read,  Du  Fresnoy's  and  Richardson's,  and  invited  him  to 
come  and  see  his  pictures  whenever  he  pleased.  From  this  time  West 
was  determined  to  become  a  painter,  and  his  parents  were  pleased 
with  his  resolution.  West's  first  patron  was  Mr.  Wayne,  who  gave  him 
a  dollar  each  for  three  poplar-boards  upon  which  he  had  drawn  some 
figures ;  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  assisted  by  Dr.  Morris,  who 
gave  him  some  money  to  purchase  prepared  pannels  with.  His  first 
painting  which  attracted  much  notice  was  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Ross, 
of  Lancaster,  a  neighbouring  town.  This  led  to  many  other  portraits, 
and  a  gunsmith  of  the  same  place  requested  him  to  paint  a  picture  of 
the  death  of  Socrates.  West  said  he  could  paint  faces  and  men 
clothed,  but  he  asked  what  he  was  to  do  with  the  slave  who  presented 
the  poison,  who,  he  thought,  should  be  naked.  The  gunsmith  answered 
his  question  by  going  to  his  shop,  and  returning  with  one  of  his 
workmen,  who  was  half  naked,  and  offering  him  as  a  model.  The 
picture  was  painted,  and  attracted  much  attention. 

Upon  his  return  to  Springfield,  when  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of 
age,  the  propriety  of  his  following  professionally  such  a  vain  and 
sensual  occupation  as  that  of  a  painter  was  canvassed  by  his  Quaker 
friends;  but  after  they  had  satisfied  themselves  of  the  distinction 
between  the  use  and  the  abuse  of  the  art,  they  agreed  unanimously 
that  in  his  case  they  might  suspend  the  strict  operation  of  their 
tenets  :  and  his  becoming  a  painter  by  profession  was  sanctioned  by 
the  whole  Quaker  community  of  Springfield.  Shortly  after  this 
event,  West  served  as  a  volunteer  under  Major  Sir  Peter  Halket,  and 
went  in  search  of  the  remains  of  the  army  which  had  been  lost  under 
General  Braddock.  But  from  this  service  he  was  soon  called  home  by 
the  illness  of  his  mother,  and  he  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  her  die. 
After  this  event,  which  he  appears  to  have  greatly  felt,  he  left  his 
home,  and  established  himself,  then  only  in  his  eighteenth  year,  as  a 
portrait-painter  at  Philadelphia.  He  charged  two  guineas  and  a  half 
for  a  head,  and  five  for  a  half-length.  He  painted  at  this  time  his 
picture  of  the  Trial  of  Susannah.  From  Philadelphia  he  went  to  New 
York,  and  doubled  his  prices.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  going 
to  Rome,  a  journey  he  had  long  desired  to  make.  He  arrived  at 
Rome  in  July  1760,  and  was  well  received.  When  he  was  introduced, 
by  Lord  Grantham,  to  the  old  Cardinal  Albani,  who  was  blind,  as 
a  young  American  who  had  come  to  Rome  to  study  the  arts,  the 
Cardinal  asked  whether  he  was  black  or  white. 

West  however  soon  attracted  other  attention  than  that  of  mere 
curiosity.  He  painted  a  portrait  of  Lord  Grantham,  which  was  placed 
in  the  gallery  of  Crespigud,  where  artists  and  amateurs  used  to  meet. 
The  picture  was  almost  universally  supposed  to  be  by  MeDgs,  and  all 
were  greatly  surprised  when  they  heard  that  it  was  painted  by  the 
young  American.  Mengs  himself  is  said  to  have  told  West  that  he 
had  no  occasion  to  come  to  Rome  to  learn  to  paint;  and  he  advised 
him  immediately  to  visit  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  and  examine  the 
various  great  works  in  them,  and  then  to  letum  to  Rome  and  paint 
some  historical  picture.  An  illness  prevented  West  from  putting  this 
plan  into  execution ;  he  was  confined  through  a  fever  eleven  months 
at  Leghorn.  When  he  recovered,  instead  of  being  without  means,  he 
found  to  his  great  astonishment  that  his  agent  had  orders  to  give  him 
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unlimited  credit.  Ho  owod  this  to  the  generosity  of  two  Philadelphia 
merchants,  Mr.  Alien  aud  Governor  Hamilton,  lit!  now  pursued  the 
l>l:in  rocoiuinrnded  by  Mengs ;  and  after  lie  had  examined  all  that  was 
(forth  studying  in  Florence,  Bologna,  Venieo,  and  I'arma,  ho  returned 
to  Rome,  and  painted  two  pictures,  which  were  well  received  ;  ouu  of 
Cimon  and  Iphigenia,  and  one  of  Angelica  and  Medora.  lie  was 
elected  a  member  by  the  acadeniios  of  Florence,  Bologna,  and  I'arma. 

In  1 7<i'5  Wost  visited  England  on  his  way  back  to  his  own  country; 
and  in  London  he  had  the  good  fortuno  to  moct  threo  of  his  best 
friends,  Messrs.  Alien,  Hamilton,  and  Dr.  .Smith,  who  had  always  taken 
great  interest  iu  him.  Ho  noon  made  connections  by  the  help  of  bis 
many  friends,  and  the  two  pictures  inoutioned  above,  and  a  portrait  of 
General  Mouckton,  second  in  command  to  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  all  of 
which  ho  exhibited  in  town,  procured  him  a  few  commissions.  Ho 
painted  the  parting  of  '  Hector  and  Andromacho'  for  Dr.  Newton,  and 
the  'Return  of  the  Prodigal  Sou  '  for  the  bi&hop  of  Worcester.  Lord 
Hockingham  offered  him  700/.  per  annum  to  decorate  his  mansion  in 
Yorkshire ;  but  this  offer,  by  the  advice  of  bis  friends,  be  declined. 
His  success  was  such  as  to  induce  him  to  remain  in  this  country,  and 
having  been  long  attached  to  Elizabeth  Shewell,  a  youug  American 
^.idy,  he  requested  her  to  come  over  to  him  to  England,  which  sho 
did,  aud  they  were  married  in  1765,  at  St.  Martin'sin-the- Fields. 

West's  good  fortune  seemed  to  keep  pace  with  his  years.  Dr. 
Drummond,  the  archbishop  of  York,  commissioned  him  to  paint  a 
picture  of  Agrippina  lauding  with  the  Ashes  of  Germanicus  ;  and  the 
prelate  was  so  well  pleased  with  tho  performance,  that  he  attempted 
to  procure  the  painter  an  annuity  by  subscription,  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  desist  from  paiutiug  portraits  and  to  confine  himself  to  historical 
subjects.  He  proposed  to  raise  3000/.,  he  and  his  friends  subscribing 
1500/. ;  ho  however  failed  in  the  enterprise,  but  he  praised  both  the 
painter  and  the  picture  so  highly  to  George  HI.,  that  the  king  desired 
he  would  send  the  youug  painter  with  his  picture  to  him.  West  was 
well  received  by  the  king,  who  presented  him  to  the  queen,  and  com- 
missioned him  to  paint  a  picture  for  him  of  the  Departure  of  llegulus 
from  Rome.  This  was  the  commencement  of  nearly  forty  years' 
intimacy  with  George  III.  West's  excellence  as  a  painter  however 
was  not  the  only  source  of  bis  good  fortune ;  he  was  an  excellent 
skater,  and  acquired  mauy  acquaintances  of  rank  through  this  accom- 
plishment. When  the  Serpentine  river  in  Hyde  Park  was  frozen  over, 
a  great  circle  of  spectators  was  frequently  seen  to  admire  the  youug 
American  painter  cutting  the  Philadelphia  salute. 

The  picture  of  Regulus  was  exhibited  iu  the  first  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  of  which  West  was  one  of  the  principal  members ; 
he  had  previously  been  a  member  aud  director  of  the  Society  of 
Artists,  incorporated  in  1765.  But  his  'Death  of  General  Wolfe'  was 
the  first  woik  which  caused  much  stir  among  artists.  Instead  of 
represeuting  his  actors  iu  Greek  and  Roman  costumes,  as  wa3  usual, 
he  very  sensibly  painted  them  in  thoir  own  dresses;  an  innovation 
which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  bad  tried  to  dissuade  him  from.  When 
the  picture  was  finished,  according  to  Gait,  "  Reynolds  seated  himself 
before  the  picture,  examined  it  with  deep  and  minute  attention  for 
half  au  hour;  then  rising,  said  to  Drummond,  '  West  has  conquered 
— he  has  treated  his  subject  as  it  ought  to  be  treated — I  retract  my 
objections.  I  foresee  that  this  picture  will  not  only  become  one  of  the 
most  popular,  but  will  occasion  a  revolution  in  art.'  "  West  was  now 
thoroughly  established  both  iu  the  king's  favour  and  in  that  of  tho 
public,  and  he  continued  to  produce  in  rapid  succession  a  series 
of  large  historical  pictures,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  tho 
great  reputation  he  acquired  was  relatively  well  merited.  Lord 
Grosveuor  purchased  the  picture  of  the  '  Death  of  Wolfe,'  and  West 
made  a  copy  of  it  for  the  king.  He  painted  also  for  the  king,  the 
'Death  of  Epaminondas'  as  a  companion  to  it;  the  'Death  of  the 
Chevalier  Bayard  ; '  '  Cyrus  liberating  the  Family  of  the  King  of  Ar- 
menia ; '  and  '  Segestus  and  his  Daughter  brought  before  Germanicus.' 
He  painted  the  following  series  of  large  historical  works  for  George 
111.  at  Windsor  :— Edward  III.  embracing  the  Black  Prince,  after  the 
battle  of  Cressy;  the  Installation  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter;  the 
Black  Prince  receiving  the  King  of  FYance  and  his  Son  prisoners  at 
Poictiers ;  St.  George  killing  the  Dragon  ;  Queen  Philippa  defeating 
David  of  Scotland  in  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross ;  Philippa  inter- 
ceding with  Edward  for  the  Burgesses  of  Calais;  Edward  forcing 
the  passage  of  the  Somme;  and  Edward  crowning  Sir  Eustace  de 
Ribaumonc  at  Calais. 

After  the  completion  of  these  works,  West  proposed  to  the  king  to 
paint  a  great  series  upon  the  Progress  of  Revealed  Religion  ;  but  his 
majesty,  before  consenting  to  this  proposal,  consulted  some  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  as  to  the  propriety  of  introducing  paintings 
into  a  place  of  worship  :  Bishop  Hurd  answered  for  himself  and  col- 
leagues, and  said  that  the  introduction  of  religious  paintings  into  his 
majesty's  chapel  could  in  no  respect  violate  the  laws  or  usages  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Out  of  thirty-five  subjects  proposed  by  West, 
all  wore  approved  of  by  the  bishops  :  he  afterwards  added  another  to 
the  number.  Ho  divided  the  series  into  four  dispensations, — the  Ante- 
diluvian, the  Patriarchal,  the  Mosaic,  and  the  Prophetic.  Half  of  the 
subjects  were  from  the  Old  Testament  and  half  from  the  New.  They 
were,  all  sketched,  and  twenty  eight  of  them  were  executed,  for  which 
West  received  '21.705/.  He  painted  also  in  the  meantime  nine  pictures 
ot  portraits  of  the  royal  family,  for  which  he  received  2000  guineas. 
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After  tho  death  of  Reynolds,  in  17!' .2,  W.  st  was  unaiiitnou- ly  r-le  twl 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  tho  king  sent  tho  Duke  of 
Gloucester  to  him  to  inquire  whether  tho  honour  of  knighthood  would 
bo  acceptable  to  him,  but  Wcht  declined  it;  stating  however  at 
tho  same  timo  that  with  his  "  hereditary  descent  and  tho  etation  I 
occupy  among  artists,  a  more  permanent  title  might  become  a  desirable 
object  "  were  he  posses-ted  of  fortune,  independent  of  hit  profeiwi  >n, 
sufficient  to  enable  his  posterity  to  maintain  the  rank.  In  1  -,01, 
during  tho  illness  of  George  III-,  West  met  with  perhaps  tho  first 
reverse  in  his  life  :  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  royal  architect,  called  upon  him, 
aud  told  him  that  the  pictures  painting  for  the  chape]  at  Windsor 
must  be  suspended  until  further  orders.  Deeply  affected  ho  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  king,  which  was  carried  to  the  court  by  Wyatt,  but  he 
received  no  answer  to  it.  When  tho  king  recovered,  West  sought 
and  obtained  a  private  audience,  and  he  found  that  the  king  did  not 
know  of  the  order  to  suspend  the  painting!,  ami  that  he  had  not 
received  any  letter  from  him.  He  spoke  very  kindly  to  West,  aod 
said,  "Goon  with  your  work,  West;  go  on  with  the  pictnre* ;  anil  I 
shall  take  care  of  you.''  This  was  West's  last  interview  with  his  early, 
constant,  and  truly  royal  patron.  "Buth't  continued,"  says  Gait,  "  to 
execute  the  pictures,  aud  in  the  usual  quarterly  payim-nts  received  his 
1000/.  per  annum  till  his  majesty's  final  superannuation  ;  when,  with- 
out any  intimation  whatever,  on  calling  to  receive  it,  he  was  told  it 
had  been  stopped,  and  that  tho  paintings  for  the  chapel,  of  Revealed 
Religion,  had  been  suspended.  Ho  submitte  1  in  silence — he  neither 
remonstrated  nor  complained."  During  the  thirty-three  years  which 
West  worked  for  George  III.,  he  received  34,187/.  from  the  king.  This 
sum  was  held  up  to  the  public  by  West's  enemies,  without  any  state- 
ment of  how  it  had  been  earned  ;  and  although  it  is  a  large  sum  in 
itself,  yet  when  West's  professional  position  and  abilities,  and  his  years 
of  toil  for  it,  are  considered,  it  makes  but  a  poor  income,  and  much 
less  than  would  satisfy  any  successful  portrait-painter  of  that  or  the 
present  day.  After  the  peace  of  Amiens  West  visited  Paris,  where 
ho  was  remarkably  well  received,  to  see  the  great  collection  of  works 
of  art  which  Bonaparte  had  assembled  in  the  Louvre.  After  his 
return  he  retired  from  the  president's  chair  in  the  Academy  owing  to 
a  strong  opposition  among  its  members.  Wyatt,  the  architect,  was 
put  iu  his  place,  but  iu  the  following  year,  1803,  he  was,  with  one 
exception,  unanimously  restored  to  the  chair.  The  dissenting  voice 
was  supposed  to  be  that  of  Fuseli,  who  voted  for  Mrs.  Lloyd,  an 
academician,  and  when  he  was  taxed  by  some  of  the  members  with 
haviug  given  this  vote,  says  Mr.  Knowles,  his  biographer,  he  answered, 
"  Well,  suppose  I  did ;  she  is  eligible  to  the  office— and  is  not  one  old 
woman  as  good  as  another?  ™ 

When  West  lost  the  patronage  of  the  court,  although  sixty-four 
years  old,  he  commenced  a  series  of  great  religious  works  on  a  larger 
scale  than  any  of  those  for  George  III.  The  first  of  this  series  wa3, 
Christ  Healing  the  Sick,  which  was  purchased  by  the  British  Institu- 
tion for  3000/.  and  presented  to  the  National  Gallery.  The  picture 
was  painted  as  a  present  for  an  hospital  established  by  the  Quakers  at 
Philadelphia;  but  when  it  was  sold,  West  sent  them  a  copy  of  it  with 
some  alterations  in  its  stead.  The  copy  was  exhibited  at  Philadelphia, 
and  the  profits  of  the  exhibition  enabled  the  committee  of  the  hospital 
to  enlarge  the  building. 

The  success  of  this  piece  induced  West  to  continue  even  with 
greater  works.  He  painted  aCrucifixion,  sixteen  feet  by  twenty-eight: 
also  an  Ascension,  and  Inspiration  of  St.  Peter,  and  a  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  Christ  at  the  Jordan,  all  of  very  large  dimensions.  In 
1814  he  exhibited  a  picture  of  Christ  rejected  by  the  Jewish  High- 
Priest,  and  in  1  SI  7  he  exhibited  his  extraordinary  picture  of  Death  on 
the  Pale  Horse,  from  the  Revelations.  Others  of  his  large  works  are 
the  Brazen  Serpent,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Neeld,  and  St.  Paul  on 
the  Island  of  Melita,  now  tho  altar-piece  at  Greenwich  Hospital. 
Besides  these  works,  he  painted  several  others  of  a  different  kind,  which 
were  very  popular :  of  these  the  Battle  of  La  Hogue  is  one  of  the 
best;  there  is  an  excellent  engraving  of  it  by  Woollet ;  the  same 
artist  engraved  his  picture  of  the  Death  of  Wolfe.  John  Hall  also 
engraved  three  beautiful  plates  of  Penn  treating  with  the  Indians, 
the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  Cromwell  dismissing  the  Long  Parliament. 
The  Battle  of  the  Hogue  and  the  Death  of  Wolfe  are  accounted 
Woollet's  masterpieces.  The  Departure  of  Regulus,  and  its  com- 
panion, Hannibal  swearing  enmity  to  the  Romans,  have  been  scraped 
in  mezzotinto  by  Valentine  Green. 

In  1S17  West  lost  his  wife,  and  he  survived  her  little  more  than 
two  years;  he  died  at  his  house  in  Newman  Street,  March  11,  1S20, 
and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  Two  sons 
survived  him. 

West's  works  are  numerous  :  he  painted  or  sketched  about  four 
hundred  pictures,  many  of  which  arc  the  largest  works  that  have  been 
executed  in  this  country,  and  he  left  about  two  hundred  drawings. 
He  drew  well,  and  many  of  his  works  are  well  conceived  and  com- 
posed ;  but  in  colouring  he  was  far  from  successful,  his  pictur;s  are 
too  often  of  a  uniform  reddish-brown  tint ;  aud  in  expression  he  was 
decidedly  deficient  in  character,  and  monotonous  both  in  feature  and 
countenance.  His  great  works  taken  from  Classical  and  Biblical  history 
show  considerable  academical  talent,  but  not  a  spark  of  genius.  His 
best  works  are  his  '  Death  of  General  Wolfe,'  the  '  Battle  of  La 
Hogue,'  and  one  or  two  more  of  that  class.    When  West  was  elected 
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president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  he  imitated  the  example  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  read  discourses  to  the  students  at  the  distribu- 
tions of  prizes.  As  literary  compositions  these  discourses  are  far 
from  remarkable,  and  they  are  chiefly  distinguished  for  their  simplicity 
and  common  sense.  The  British  Institution  arose  out  of  a  favourite 
plan  of  West's,  which  failed,  to  establish  a  national  association  for 
the  encouragement  of  works  of  high  art.  There  is  a  full-length 
portrait  of  West,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  in  the  National  Gallery. 

WEST,  GILBERT,  was  the  son  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  West,  by  whom 
an  edition  of  Pindar  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1697,  aud  who  died 
in  1716  :  his  mother  was  Mary,  the  eldest  of  the  three  sisters  of  Sir 
Richard  Temple,  afterwards  Lord  Cobham  ;  the  second  of  whom, 
marrying  Mr.  Richard  Grenville,  succeeded  her  brother  as  Viscountess 
Cobham,  and  was  afterwards  created  Countess  Temple ;  aud  the 
third  of  whom  married  Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton,  father  of  the  first  Lord 
Lytt  lton.  West  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about  1705.  It 
was  intended  by  his  father  that  he  should  go  into  the  Church;  and 
with  that  view  he  was  first  sent  to  Eton  and  afterwards  to  Oxford  ; 
but,  obtaining  a  commission  through  the  interest  of  his  uncle,  Lord 
Cobham,  he  was  induced  to  make  the  army  his  profession.  It  is  sup- 
posed however  that  his  tastes  did  not  well  accord  with  a  military  life, 
aud  he  aft'  r  some  time  resigned  his  commission  aud  "  engaged,"  siys 
Dr.  Johnson,  "  iu  business  under  the  Lord  Townshend,  then  secretary 
of  state,  with  whom  he  attended  the  king  to  Hanover."-  This  must 
have  been  iu  1721,  when  Townshend,  in  his  second  secretaryship,  went 
to  Hanover  with  George  I.,  and  the  struggle  for  pre  eminence  com- 
menced between  him  aud  his  colleague  Carteret,  which  ended,  three 
years  after,  in  the  removal  of  the  latter.  West  probably  continued  to 
act  as  secretary  or  iu  some  such  capacity,  to  Townshend  till  the 
resignation  of  that  minister,  iu  May  1730.  Johnson  states  that  in  May 
1729,  his  patron  rewarded  him  with  a  nomination  to  be  clerk  extra- 
ordinary to  the  privy  council,  which  however  produced  him  no  imme- 
diate profit.  But  he  seems  to  have  had  some  resources,  for  we  are 
told  that  soon  after  this  he  married  and  settled  in  a  very  pleasant 
house  at  Wickham,  in  Kent,  "  where  he  devoted  himself  to  learning 
and  to  piety, '  and  where  he  was  often  visited  by  his  relations,  the  first 
Lord  Lyttelton  and  the  elder  Pitt.  It  is  said  that  the  education  of 
the  young  Prince  George  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  III.)  was  once 
offered  to  him,  "  but  that  he  required  a  more  extensive  power  of 
superintendence  than  it  was  thought  proper  to  allow  him.''  It  was 
not  till  1752  that  he  reaped  the  benefit  of  Towushend's  nomination, 
by  succeeding  to  one  of  the  clerkships  of  the  privy  council ;  and  soon 
after  his  friend  Pitt,  now  in  office,  made  him  treasurer  of  Chelsea 
Hospital.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  this  iucrea-e  of  income;  iu  1755 
he  lost  his  only  son  ;  and  on  the  26th  of  March  1756,  he  was  himself 
carried  off  by  a  stroke  of  palsy. 

Gilbert  West  is  the  author  of  several  poetical  productions,  of  which 
his  versions  of  some  of  the  Odes  of  Pindar,  first  published  in  4to,  in 
1749,  are  the  best  known,  or  rather  attracted  most  notice  in  his  own 
day,  for  the  work  is  now  nearly  forgotten.  It  has  little  merit,  except 
some  elegance  or  smoothness  of  versification.  The  publication  is 
entitled  '  Odes  of  Pindar,  with  several  other  Pieces  in  prose  and  verse, 
translated  from  the  Greek  ;'  the  two  most  important  of  the  other 
translations  are  one  of  the  '  Iphigeuia  in  Tauris,'  from  Euripides,  and 
one  of  Plato's  '  Menexenus.'  There  is  also  an  elaborate  '  Dissertation 
on  the  Olympick  Games.'  West's  literary  reputation  principally  rests 
on  his  '  Observations  on  the  Resurrection,'  first  published  in  1730,  and 
since  often  reprinted.  This  tract,  for  which  the  University  of  Oxford, 
in  March  1748,  made  the  author  a  Doctor  of  Laws  by  diploma,  used  to 
rank  as  one  of  the  ablest  examinations  in  English  theological  literature 
of  a  particular  point  in  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  forming  a  com- 
panion to  Lord  Lyttelton's  'Dissertation  on  the  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul,'  which  is  addressed  to  West,  and  was  written  in  consequence  of 
the  convictions  which  West's  conversation  was  the  means  of  suggesting 
or  impressing.  Both  West  and  Lyttelton  had  at  one  time' adopted 
infidel  principles,  and  "when  West's  book  was  published,"  Dr.  Johnson 
tells  us,  "it  was  bought  by  some  who  did  not  know  his  change  of 
opinion,  in  expectation  of  new  objections  against  Christianity." 

WESTALL,  RICHARD,  R.A.,  was  born  at  Hertford  in  1765.  In 
1779  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Thompson,  an  engraver,  in  the  city,  of 
heraldry  on  silver,  but  his  superior  abilities  having  been  perceived  by 
Mr.  Alefounder,  a  miniature  painter,  he  was  recommended  by  that 
gentleman  to  study  drawing,  and  make  painting  his  profession.  He 
accordingly  obtained  leave  from  his  master  in  the  last  year  of  his 
apprenticeship  to  draw  in  the  evenings  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in 
1786  he  was  at  liberty  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  inclination.  He 
took,  jointly  with  his  friend  Sir  Thomas  (then  Mr.)  Lawrence,  a  house 
iu  Soho-square,  in  the  corner  of  Greek-street,  which  they  held  together 
for  some  time. 

Westall's  first  performances  which  attracted  the  notice  of  the  public 
were  some  highly  finished  historical  pieces  in  water-colours,  in  which 
he  was  without  a  rival :  of  these  the  following  were  particularly 
admired  :-—  Sappho  in  the  Lesbian  Shades,  chanting  the  Hymn  of 
Love;  Jubal,  the  first  voice  of  the  Lyre;  the  Boar  that  killed  Adonis 
brought  to  Venus ;  the  Storm  in  Harvest ;  the  Marriage  Procession 
(from  the  Shield  of  Achilles)  ;  besides  rnauy  others.  He  made  also  a 
series  of  graceful  designs  to  illustrate  Milton,  for  Alderman  Boydell ; 
and  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  '  Boydell  Shakspere.'    lie  painted  at 


the  same  time  several  large  historical  pictures,  but  he  met  with  so  little 
success  in  the  disposal  of  them,  that  he  was  almost  compelled  to  con- 
fine himself  to  making  small  designs  for  booksellers,  and  iu  the  number 
and  popularity  of  his  designs  of  this  class  he  was  second  only  to 
Stothard.  They  added  however  little  to  his  reputation,  for,  owiug 
probably  to  the  great  number  required  of  him,  he  fell  iuto  a  peculiar 
and  decided  mannerism.  Among  many  other  works,  he  illustrated 
Crabbe's  '  Poems,'  and  Moore's  '  Loves  of  the  Angels.'  Westall  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1794,  the  same  year  in 
which  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  and  Stothard  were  elected.  In  1808  he 
published  a  book  of  poems  illustrated  by  himself.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  life  he  became  very  much  embarrassed  in  his  means,  owing  to 
some  unsuccessful  speculations  in  foreign  pictures  aud  some  imprudent 
partnership  engagements.  His  last  occupation  was  giving  lessons  in 
drawing  and  painting  to  her  present  majesty  while  Priuciss  Victoria. 
He  died  on  the  4th  of  December  1836. 

WESTALL,  WILLIAM,  A.R.A.,  younger  brother  of  the  above,  was 
born  at  Hertford,  October  12,  1781.  He  Btudied  at  first  under  his 
brother,  aud  subsequently  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Here  however  his 
studies  were  interrupted,  by  his  appointment,  iu  1801,  ou  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President,  West,  to  accompany  Captain  Flinders  in 
the  Investigator  as  a  draftsman  on  his  voyage  of  discovery.  Westall 
was  with  Flinders  for  two  years,  when,  the  Investigator  haviug  been 
abandoned,  he  was  transferred  to  the  companion  Bhip,  the  Porpoise,  iu 
which  he  was  wrecked  ou  a  coral  reef  on  the  north  coast  of  Australia 
on  his  voyage  home.  The  ship  which  picked  up  Westall  aud  his  com- 
panions was  bound  to  China,  and  he  remained  some  mouths  iu  that 
country,  when  he  secured  a  passage  to  India.  Here  he  also  remained 
some  time,  making  a  journey  into  the  interior  and  occupying  himself, 
as  elsewhere,  in  sketching  the  more  striking  scenery  aud  objects. 
Not  finding,  on  his  return  to  England,  employment  as  readily  as  he 
anticipated,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Madeira  aud  the  West  India  Islands  ; 
aud  on  his  return  opened,  iu  1808,  an  exhibition  of  the  large  collection 
of  water-colour  drawings  and  sketches  he  had  made  of  the  various 
countries  he  had  visited  :  it  proved  however  au  unsuccessful  specula- 
tion. Captain  Flinders  returned  to  England  iu  1810,  and  Westall  was 
directed  by  the  government  to  prepare  his  sketches  for  engraving  to 
illustrate  the  account  of  the  voyage ;  he  was  also  commissioned  to  paint 
several  views  of  the  coasts  aud  interior  of  Australia.  Of  these  he 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1812,  his  views  of  'PortBowen, 
aud  'Seaforth's  Isle  in  the  Guif  of  Carpentaria;'  and  the  striking 
character  of  the  scenery,  aud  the  rich  aud  novel  herbage,  which  he  had 
depicted  with  the  fidelity  of  a  botanist,  rendered  them  very  attractive. 
They  secured  his  election  as  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  the 
same  year:  he  had  for  some  time  previously  been  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Painters  iu  Water-Colours.  Unfortunately  perhaps  for  his 
reputation,  he  did  not  steadily  follow  up  the  path  he  had  thus  opened. 
He  turned  his  attention  to  making  drawings  for  engraving,  in  which 
he  for  many  years  found  ample  and  profitable  employment,  but  he 
thus  contracted  a  neatness  and  prettiness  of  style  which  proved 
destructive  of  all  grandeur  of  effect  when  applied  in  his  paintings. 
Among  hi*  best  known  series  of  engraved  designs  are  his  views  of  the 
lakes  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  which  are  drawn  with  great 
fidelity,  though  with  some  deficiency  of  power :  he  was  a  frequent 
visitor  to  this  district,  where  he  enjoyed  the  warm  friendship  of 
Southey  aud  Wordsworth  by  both  of  whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed. 
He  also  drew  and  engraved  in  aquatint  a  series  of  views  of  the  Cave', 
and  of  the  Abbeys  and  other  Monastic  Ruins  of  Yorkshire,  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  the  Residences  of  the  Poets,  &c.  His  con- 
tributions of  oil  paintings  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy 
were  comparatively  few,  aud  in  his  later  years  they  became  fewer  thau 
they  might  else  have  been,  from  finding  himself  in  reality  excluded 
from  the  full  honours  of  that  institution.  Mr.  Westall  met  with  a 
severe  accident,  in  1847,  by  which  his  left  arm  was  broken,  and  he 
received  some  internal  injuries,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never 
wholly  recovered.    He  died  January  22,  1850. 

WESTMACOTT,  SIR  RICHARD,  R.A.,  was  born  in  London  in 
1775.  His  father  was  a  sculptor  of  some  eminence  in  his  day,  aud  iu 
his  studio  (Mount-street,  Grosvenor-square,)  the  young  Westmacott 
learned  the  use  of  the  chisel.  In  1793  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
had  the  benefit  of  instruction  from  Canova.  His  career  as  a  student 
in  Italy  was  a  distinguished  one.  He  carried  off  the  first  prize  in 
sculpture  at  the  Academy  of  Florence,  in  1794 ;  and  in  1795  the  medal 
given  by  the  pope.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Florence  in  1795.  After  a  somewhat  prolonged  stay  iu  Italy,  he 
returned  to  Loudon,  and  was  soon  recognised  as  one  of  the  best  of  the 
young  sculptors  of  the  day ;  and  his  future  career  was  ou  the  whole  a 
very  prosperous  one.  His  imaginative  works  were  of  an  exceedingly 
graceful,  chaste,  and  poetic  character,  classic  in  feeling,  and  in  execu- 
tion resembling  that  of  the  modern  Italian  school ;  several  of  these 
will  retain  their  place  among  the  best  poetic  works  of  the  English 
school  of  sculpture.  The  most  popular  is  his  very  pleasing  statue  of 
'Psyche,'  executed  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  aud  now,  with  a  com- 
panion 'Cupid,'  at  Woburn.  Among  the  best  known  of  his  other 
poetic  works  are  the  '  Euphrosyue,'  executed  for  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle; au  exquisite  figure  of  'A  Nymph  uuclaspiug  her  Zone,'  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle ;  '  The  Distressed  Mother,'  executed 
for  the  Marquis  of  Lausdowne;  'The  Homeless  Wanderer;'  '  Devo- 
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tinn,'  Ac.  Ho  uIho  executed  several  important  wnrkn  in  alto  unci  \mn- 
relief;  one  of  tho  (irHt  of  which  wan  probably  bin  portion  of  the  frieze 
on  the  Marble  Arch  (now  at  Cumberland  Qate),  tho  sculptom  of  other 
portions  being  Flaxman  and  Baily.  His  latest  work  in  this  ntylo 
■was  tho  pediment  of  the  British  Museum.  Ho  also  executed  for  the 
late  Earl  of  Egremont,  a  large  altorilievo  in  marble  of  tlie  '  Death  of 
Horace'  for  tho  gallery  at  i'etworth.  A  large  portion  of  his  time  was 
however  occupied,  and  much  of  his  reputation  now  rests,  on  public 
monumental  statues.  Of  these  it  will  suill'ico  to  mention  his  statues  of 
Pitt,  Fox,  Spencer  Perceval,  and  Addison  (1809),  which,  with  his 
monuments  of  the  Due  de  Montpeusier,  and  Mrs.  Warren  and  her 
Child,  are  in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  Lord 
Colliugwood,  and  Generals  Pakenham  and  Gibbs,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral ;  Lord  Krskine  in  the  Old  Hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  Fox  in  Blooms- 
bury-square ;  Krancia,  Duko  of  Bedford,  in  Russell  square ;  and  the 
Duke  of  York  on  the  column  at  Waterloo-place.  The  so-called 
'Achilles,'  copied  from  tho  statuo  at  Monte  Oavallo,  Homo,  and 
inscribed  by  the  Women  of  England  to  the  Duko  of  Wellington,  was 
modelled  by  Westtnacott,  but  whether  the  choice  of  the  figure  is  to  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  his  taste,  or  that  of  tho  women  of  England,  we  do 
not  know. 

Westtnacott  was  eleoted  A.R.A.  in  1805,  and  R.A.  in  1811.  In 
1S27  he  succeeded  Flaxman  as  Professor  of  Sculpture  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  which  office  he  hold  till  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  exten- 
sive reading  and  sound  judgment,  and  his  lectures  were  marked  by 
these  qualities,  and  by  the  absence  of  pretension.  Shortly  after  her 
accession  to  the  throue,  her  Majesty  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood.    He  died  on  the  1st  of  September  1856. 

*  WESTMACOTT,  RICHARD,  R.A.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
in  London  in  1799.  He  studied  under  his  father,  and  in  1820  pro- 
ceeded to  Italy,  where  he  remained  six  years  diligently  occupied  in 
studying  the  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  art,  and  investigating  their 
history.  The  works  of  Mr.  Westmacott  are  in  many  respects  not 
unlike  those  of  his  father ;  graceful  and  tender  iu  conception,  with 
something  of  classic  severity  in  the  style,  and  never  failing  purity  of 
feeling, — but  his  genius  is  of  a  graver  character,  and  he  excels  in 
monumental  and  devotional  subjects,  and  in  fancies  of  a  thoughtful 
and  reflective  cast.  Tie  is  especially  happy  in  the  treatment  of  rilievi. 
Among  bis  classical  and  academic  works  may  be  noticed  his  rilievi  of 
'  Venus  and  Ascanius,'  and  '  Venus  instructing  Cupid,'  executed  for  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmere;  a  seated  statue  of  the  'Cymbal  Player,'  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire;  'Venus  carrying  Cupid;'  the 
statue  of  'Ariel ; '  'Paolo  and  Francesco,'  an  admirable  bas-relief  exe- 
cuted for  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  More  original  in  style  are  bis 
charming  fantasies  the  'Bluebell'  and  the  '  Butterflv,'  two  exquisite 
bas-reliefs  executed  for  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  (1830-38).  As  examples 
of  his  monumental  works,  we  may  instance  his  recumbent  figure  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  that 
of  Earl  Hardwicke  at  Wimpole;  and  the  Ashburton  monument,  and 
especially  the  grand  figure  of  the  '  Angel  Watching.'  Of  his  religious 
works  we  may  mention  the  fine  statue  of  'David  as  the  Slayer  of 
Goliath  ;'  '  Prayer  and  Resignation  ; '  and  the  bas-relief  '  Go  and  Sin 
no  More.'  Of  bite  years  Mr.  Westmacott  has  been  chiefly  occupied  in 
the  execution  of  monumental  and  portrait  sculpture.  His  busts  are 
very  numerous,  and  include  those  of  Lord  Johu  Russell,  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  Sydney  Smith,  Sir  R.  Murchisou,  and  other  celebrated  per- 
sonages ;  but  he  is  perhaps  most  successful  in  female  busts.  The 
pediment  of  the  Royal  Exchange  is  from  his  chisel.  Mr.  Westmacott 
has  for  some  time  retired  from  professional  practice.  He  contributed 
several  valuable  papers  to  various  serial  publications,  arnon^  others, 
the  articles  '  Sculpture  '  to  the  '  Penny  Cyclopaedia,'  and  to  the  '  Ency- 
clopsedia  Metropolitana;'  and  he  has  delivered  courses  of  lectures  on 
the  history  and  principles  of  Sculpture  at  the  Royal  and  London 
Institutions.  He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1837 ;  A.R.A.  in  1838  ;  R.A.  in 
1849;  and  to  succeed  his  father  as  Professor  of  Sculpture  in  July  1857. 

WESTMORLAND,  MILDMAY  FANE,  second  EARL  OK,  was 
born  about  the  year  1600.  He  was  one  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath  at 
the  coronation  of  Charles  I.,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
he  ranged  himself  under  the  Royal  banner;  but  in  1643  (according  to 
Whitelocke's  '  Memorials ')  he  "  came  into  parliament,  along  with 
divers  other  delinquents,  desiring  the  beneflt  of  the  declaration  of 
both  kingdoms  for  composition  : "  he  subsequently  took  the  parlia- 
mentary oath.  Concurring  however  in  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy, 
he  was  taken  into  the  favour  of  Charles  J  I.,  and  appointed  joint  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Northamptonshire.  His  name  is  best  known  as  the 
author  of  a  scarce  volume  of  poems  of  more  than  ordinary  merit, 
printed  only  for  private  circulation  in  1648,  and  entitled  'Otia  Sacra.' 
He  died  in  1665.  The.  family  of  Fane,  we  should  add,  is  descended 
from  a  common  ancestor  with  the  Vanes  of  Cleveland,  namely,  Howell 
ap  Vane,  who  held  lauded  property  in  Monmouthshire  befoie  the 
Norman  Conquest. 

•WESTMORLAND,  JOHN  FANE,  eleventh  EARL  OF,  and  a 
general  in  the  army,  is  the  eldest  and  only  surviving  son  of  the  tenth 
earl  by  bis  first  wife,  the  daughter  aud  heir.ss  of  Robert  Child,  Esq., 
banker,  of  Osteiley  Park,  Middlesex.  He  was  born  in  17S4,  and  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School.  Entering  the  army  in  1S03,  he 
served  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  late  Sir  A.  Don  in  the  expedition  to 
Hanover  of  1805-6.     He  subsequently  served  in  Sicily,  the  Darda- 


nelles, Eirypfc,  and  tho  Peninsula,,  where  ho  wan  aide  de  camp  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Having  nerved  through  a  great,  part  of  the  cam 
pa  i  gnu  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  he  accompanied  the  Allied  Arn.iei  in 
(lormany  as  military  cominiwtOBW  in  1813,  and  in  the  following  year 
became  envoy  at  the  court  of  Florence.  In  1815,  whilst  still  bearing 
tho  courtesy  title  of  Lord  Burgherah,  ho  accompanied  the  Austrian 
army  in  the  campaign  which  ended  in  the  restoration  of  the  I'ourbona 
to  tho  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  he  was  also  for  some  years  British 
minister  at  the  court  of  Tu-cany.  In  1841  he  succeeded  to  his  father's 
title,  and  was  appointed  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  held 
that  post  for  ten  years.  Iu  1851  he  was  sont  to  succeed  the  late  Lord 
Ponsonby  as  ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  in  that  capacity  acted  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government  in  the  discussion  of  the  complicated 
Eastern  question,  out  of  which  the  Russian  war  arose.  He  retained 
this  position  down  to  the  year  1855,  when  Lord  John  Russell  was 
sent  to  Vienna  on  a  special  mission  to  co  operate  with  him  in  the 
Vienna  Congress.  In  December  1855  he  returned  home,  being 
replaced  in  his  diplomatic  post  by  Sir  G.  Hamilton  Seymour.  Besides 
being  a  soldier  and  a  diplomatist,  Lord  Westmorland  bears  the 
reputation  of  beiug  a  distinguished  musician,  and  has  of  late  years 
taken  the  greatest  interest  in  the  Concerts  of  Ancient  Music.  He  has 
received  at  various  times  the  foreign  orders  of  Maria  Theresa,  Sin 
Ferdinand,  San  Josef  of  Austria,  aud  of  Henry  the  Lion  of  Bruns- 
wick ;  he  is  also  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  in  England,  a 
member  of  her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  and  colonel  of  the  56th 
regiment  of  Foot.  He  married  in  1811  a  daughter  of  Lord  Mary- 
borough, afterwards  third  Earl  of  Mornington,  by  whom  he  has  two 
daughters  and  two  surviving  sons,  the  elder  of  whom,  Lord  Burghersh, 
was  aide-de-camp  to  the  late  Lord  Raglan  in  the  Crimea,  and  is  now 
captain  in  the  Coldstream  Guards  and  a  Companion  of  the  Bath.  fStrr.l 

WETSTEIN,  JOHN  JAMES,  distinguished  for  his  labours  on  the 
text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  was  descended  from  a  family  which 
had  long  been  one  of  distinction  iu  the  city  of  Basel.  His  grandfather, 
Johu  Rudolph  Wetstein,  who  was  born  in  1614  and  died  in  1684,  wa3 
professor  of  Greek,  and  afterwards  of  divinity,  in  the  university  there, 
as  was  also  one  of  his  sons  of  the  same  names,  who  was  born  in  1647 
and  died  in  1711.  Another  son,  Henry,  was  the  well-known  learned 
Dutch  printer,  and  died  in  1726.  Rudolph,  a  son  of  the  second  John 
Rudolph,  was  professor  of  divinity  at  Basel;  and  John  Henry,  another 
son,  became  a  bookseller  at  Amsterdam. 

The  subject  of  the  present  notice  was  born  at  Basel  in  1693.  After 
having  studied  divinity  under  his  uncle  the  professor,  and  Hebrew 
under  Buxtorf,  he  was  admitted  a  minister  of  the  national  church  in 
1713,  on  which  occasion  he  printed  a  Latin  thesis  in  defenc  -  of  the 
substantial  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  commonly  received 
text  of  the  Greek  Scriptures,  under  the  title  of  '  Dissertatio  de  Yards 
Novi  Testamenti  Lectiouibus,'  4to.  To  this  subject  he  may  be  said  to 
have  thenceforth  devoted  his  life.  He  commenced  by  visiting  Franco 
and  England,  a3  well  as  the  various  libraries  in  Holland,  for  the 
examination  of  manuscripts  ;  he  was  in  England  in  1716,  and  again  in 
1720,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  employed  for  some  years  iu  this 
work  by  Bentley,  who  had  himself  printed  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  (see  Life,  by  Monk,  pp.  311  and  429).  It  was  not  till  1730 
that  Wetstein  produced  his  next  publication,  a  quarto  volume  of 
'Prolegomena'  to  a  proposed  new  edition  of  the  Gre.-k  text  according 
to  the  most  ancient  codices.  By  this  time  however  his  critical  investi- 
gations had  alarmed  a  party  among  his  clerical  brethren,  who  had 
influence  enough  not  only  to  obtain  a  decree  from  the  senate  of  Basel 
condemning  his  project  as  both  unnecessary  and  dangerous,  but  even 
to  get  him  prohibited  from  officiating  as  a  minister.  On  this  he 
retired  to  Amsterdam,  where  the  Remonstrants  or  Armiuians 
appointed  him  successor  to  Le  Clerc  in  the  professorship  of  philo- 
sophy and  history  ;  and  although,  ou  his  making  a  public  apology 
for  some  opinions  savouriug  of  Socinianism  that  had  been  ascribed  to 
him,  the  decree  of  the  Basel  senate  was  reversed  iu  Slay  1733,  he 
resided  at  Amsterdam  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  died  there  on  the 
24th  of  March  1754.  He  had  meanwhile  pai  I  auother  visit  to  England 
in  1746.  Bis  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  appeared  at  last, 
at  Amsterdam,  in  2  vols,  folio,  in  1751  and  1752.  Notwithstanding 
many  errors  by  which  it  is  disfigured,  this  edition  (now  become  very 
scarce)  is  of  great  value  for  the  purposes  of  the  critical  student.  The 
first  volume  of  an  intended  reprint  of  it,  in  4to,  corrected  and 
improved,  appeared  at  Rotterdam  in  1831,  under  the  cue  of  the 
learned  J.  A.  Lotze ;  but  his  death  prevented  its  being  continued. 
The  portion  published  contained  only  the  Prolegomena.  There  is 
also  a  previous  republication  of  the  Prolegomena  at  Halle,  in  1764, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  John  Solomon  Semler.  Two  epistles  attributed 
to  Clemens  Roman  us,  which  Wetstein  had  printed  at  the  end  of  his 
New  Testament,  from  a  Syriac  manuscript,  have  been  proved  by 
Lardner  to  be  spurious. 

♦WEYER,  SYLVA1N  VAN  DE,  a  distinguished  Belghn  writer  and 
statesman,  well  known  in  English  society,  was  born  at  Louvain  in  1803, 
the  son  of  a  commissary  of  police.  He  studied  at  the  university  of 
his  native  towD,  and  afterwards  became  a  member  of  the  Brussels  bar, 
but  at  au  early  age  was  named  libiariau  of  the  city  of  Brussels,  and 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  literary  pursuits.  In  1S25  he  published  at 
Louvain  au  edition  of  the  philosophical  works  of  Francis  Hemsterhuys, 
the  son  of  Tiberius  Hemsterhuys,  the  emiuent  classical  scholar,  both 
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of  tlietn  Dutchmen  by  birth,  but  of  whom  the  father  wrote  exclusively 
in  Latin  and  the  son  in  French.  Van  de  Weyer,  in  a  'Letter  to 
M.  Munch  on  the  National  Language,'  showed  a  fondness  for  the 
French  language  and  a  contempt  of  his  native  Flemish,  which  drew  on 
him  the  indignant  remonstrances  of  his  countryman  WillemB.  "I 
have  the  honour,'  said  WillemS,  in  a  printed  letter  addressed  to  him 
in  1829,  "to  know  you  and  to  know  something  of  the  language  that 
has  always  been  spoken  in  your  family  and  mine.  When  you  protest 
aloud  before  the  public  that  a  man  like  M.  Van  de  Wejer  would  think 
himself  dishonoured  if  he  had  written  in  favour  of  that  language,  I 
think  I  have  some  right  to  place  myself  among  the  public  as  one  of 
your  judges."  The  question  of  language  was  one  of  the  many  that 
embittered  the  disputes  then  pending  between  the  Belgian  people  and 
its  governors.  Van  de  Weyer  became  a  writer  in  the  leading  news- 
paper called  the  '  Courier  des  Pays  Bas,'  the  principal  organ  of  the 
popular  paity.  and  when  M.  de  Potter  was  prosecuted  by  the  govern- 
ment for  sedition,  he  made  his  first  conspicuous  appearance  as  an 
advocate  as  one  of  the  counsel  on  his  trial.  A  verdict  was  pronounced 
against  De  Potter,  and  Van  de  Weyer  was  dismissed  from  his  post  as 
librarian,  but  the  Paris  revolution  of  1830,  and  the  Belgian  revolution 
in  consequence,  followed  so  immediately,  that  he  had  no  time  to 
regret  the  loss.  He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety  appointed  to  re  establish  order  in  Brussels  after  the  retirement 
of  the  Dutch  authorities,  and  also  a  member  of  the  provisional 
government  named  on  the  24  th  of  September.  At  the  beginning  of 
November  he  was  charged  with  an  important  mission  to  the  English 
government,  his  brilliant  success  in  which  fixed  him  during  the  prime 
of  his  life  to  a  diplomatic  career.  He  procured  the  assent  and  support 
of  the  British  government  to  a  proposition  for  consolidating  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place  iu  Belgium  by  a  conference  of  the  great  powers, 
to  be  held  in  Loudon.  To  this  conference  Van  de  Weyer  was  accre- 
dited, and  achieved  further  diplomatic  success.  Under  the  regency 
of  Surlet  de  Chokier  he  was  nominated  to  the  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs  iu  Belgium,  and  in  this  po.-itiou  proposed  the  name  of  Prince 
Leopold  as  a  candidate  for  the  Belgian  throne,  and  materially  con- 
tributed to  promoting  his  election.  He  was  sent  by  King  Leopold  as 
his  ambassador  to  the  court  of  London,  and  in  1839  married  Miss 
Bates,  the  daughter  of  an  American  partner  in  the  gi\ at  commercial 
house  of  Baring.  In  184 5,  on  the  fall  of  the  Nothomb  cabinet,  he 
was  recalled  to  Brussels  as  premier  ;  but  in  his  endeavours  to  reconcile 
the  conflicting  views  of  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  on  the  education 
question  he  did  not  meet  with  his  wonted  success,  and  he  returned 
the  next  year  to  his  London  embassy,  iu  which  he*  continued  till 
1867.  M.  Van  de  Weyer  is  in  great  favour  with  the  highest  London 
society;  his  name  stands  high  as  an  authority  in  literature  and  the 
arts,  and  he  has  frequently  given  evidence  before  royal  commissions 
and  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  questions  in  which  they 
were  concerned.  His  political  career  put  an  end  to  his  appearance  as 
a  writer,  except  that  he  wrote  his  two  pamphlets  on  the  Belgian 
question  under  the  assumed  names  of  Victor  de  la  Marre  and  Goubeau 
de  Rospoel.  He  has  lately  shown  an  inclination  to  resume  his  inter- 
rupted studies.  He  is  one  of  the  members  of  the  recently-established 
Philobiblou  Society  of  London,  which  circulates  an  occasional  volume 
of  '  Bibliographical  and  Historical  Miscellanies,'  in  an  edition  of  a 
hundred  copies  only,  and  has  commenced  what  promises  to  be  an 
interesting  series  of  articles  '  On  the  English  Authors  who  have  written 
in  the  French  Language.' 

WEYERMAN,  JACOB  KAMPO,  a  Dutch  fruit  and  flower  painter, 
wa3  born  at  Breda  in  1679.  Weyerman,  though  a  clever  painter,  is 
chiefly  notorious  for  his  bad  character  and  scandalous  writings.  He 
wrote  a  set  of  lives  of  Dutch  painters,  which,  according  to  Van  Gool, 
are  full  of  calumnies ;  and  Descamps  says  of  him,  "  II  a  rempli  ses 
ecrits  d'ordures,  d'impietes,  et  de  calomnies."  His  work  is  entitled 
'  Levensbeschryvingeu  der  Nederlautsche  Konstschilders  en  Schilder- 
essen,'  4to,  'Sgravenhage,  1729.  In  one  of  his  scandalous  writings  he 
attacked  the  Dutch  East  India  Company ;  and  in  1739  he  was  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonment  at  his  own  cost,  in  which  he  died 
in  1747.  Weyerman  learnt  painting  of  Ferdinand  van  Keesel,  and 
had  great  skill  in  his  style  and  great  facility  iu  writing ;  he  however 
neglected  his  art  and  abused  his  abilities,  and,  according  to  all  ac- 
counts, appears  to  have  been  a  thoroughly  bad  man  in  every  respect. 

WHARTON,  REV.  HENRY,  was  born  on  the  9th  of  November 
1664,  at  Worstead  in  Norfolk,  of  which  his  father,  the  Rev.  Edmund 
Wharton,  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  family,  and  afterwards  rector 
of  Saxlingham  iu  the  same  county,  was  then  vicar.  After  being 
taught  Latin  and  Greek  by  his  father,  he  was  admitted  of  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  February  17th,  16S0,  and  at  Michaelmas  in  the 
same  year  was  chosen  to  one  of  the  scholarships  founded  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Stockys,  who  was  his  great-uncle.  Having  taken  his  degree 
of  B.A.  in  1684,  he  resided  in  his  college  till  16S6,  when  he  was  taken 
into  the  employment  of  Dr.  William  Cave,  then  engaged  in  the  com- 
pilation of  his  '  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum  Historia  Literaria,'  in 
ivhich  Wharton  assisted  him  not  only  as  an  amanuensis,  but  to  so 
great  an  extent,  in  at  least  the  collection  of  materials,  that  a  dispute 
ufterwards  arose  as  to  his  claim  to  be  considered  the  author  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  work.  Cave  himself  acknowledges  his  obligations 
iu  large  terms  in  his  Preface ;  but  after  Wharton's  death  he  addressed 
a  long  letter  to  Archbishop  Teuison,  which  is  printed  in  Chalmers's 


'  Biographical  Dictionary,'  in  confutation  of  an  account  of  the  matti  r 
which  Wharton  had  left  behind  hiin.  The  publication  of  Cave's  work 
(in  1688)  immediately  made  Wharton's  name  known,  and  brought  him 
into  reputation  as  a  young  man  of  remarkable  talents  and  acquire- 
ments. The  year  before  it  appeared  he  had  been  ordained  deacon, 
and  had  also  taken  his  degree  of  M.A.,  and  he  was  now  sought  out  by 
Dr.  Teuison,  then  vicar  of  St.  Martin's,  afterwards  primate,  who 
employed  him  to  translate  and  epitomise  a  Latin  manuscript  on  'The 
Incurable  Scepticr-m  of  the  Church  of  Rome,'  written  by  Jean  de  la 
Placette,  the  French  Protestant  divine,  which  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  make  public  in  an  English  dress.  He  was  also,  on  Tenison's  recom- 
mendation, engaged  by  the  second  Lord  Arundel,  of  Trerice,  as  tutor 
to  his  son;  and  about  the  same  time  he  was  presented  to  Archbishop 
Bancroft,  who  soon  after  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  otherwise 
took  him  into  great  favour.  Having  been  ordained  priest  in  November 
16S8,  he  was  collated  the  following  year  both  to  the  vicarage  of  Min- 
ster in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  to  the  rectory  of  Chartham.  The 
catalogue  of  the  works  which  he  wrote  or  compiled,  or  in  the  publi- 
cation of  which  he  was  concerned  from  his  first  appearance  as  an 
author  till  the  close  of  his  short  life,  makes  one  of  the  most  notable 
displays  of  literary  ardour  and  exertion  on  record.  His  biographers 
enumerate  eight  or  nine  treatises  which  he  had  already  published  or 
edited  even  before  he  had  taken  priest's  orders ;  their  titles  may  be 
found  in  tho  accouut  of  his  Life  prefixed  to  his  Sermons,  and, 
abstracted  thence,  in  the  '  Biographia  Britanuica.'  They  were  princi- 
pally diiected  against  Popery.  The  most  important  was  a  quarto 
volume,  entitled  'A  Treatise  of  the  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy,  wherein 
its  Rise  and  Progress  are  historically  considered,'  which  appeared  in 
1688,  the  imprimatur  beiug  dated  November  3rd,  1687.  In  1691  he 
brought  out  at  London,  in  2  vols,  folio,  his  great  work  entitled  '  Anglia 
Sacra,'  being  a  collection  of  original  histories  of  archbishops  and 
bishops  in  England  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity  to  the  year 
1540.  In  this  undertaking  his  patron  had  been  Bishop  Lloyd,  who 
appears  to  have  generously  defrayed  all  the  expenses  of  transcribing 
the  manuscripts  and  printing  the  work.  Unfortunately  very  much  of 
it  has  been  hurriedly  prepared,  and  it  abounds  with  errors  both  of 
the  printer  and  of  the  amanuensis ;  but  the  original  matter  that 
Wharton  has  supplied  evinces  a  great  command  of  antiquarian  learn- 
ing ;  and  of  many  of  the  pieces  in  the  collection  there  is  as  yet  no 
other  edition.  The  '  Anglia  Sacra,'  accordingly,  with  all  its  defects, 
still  retains  a  high  value.  In  1692  Wharton  published,  in  8vo,  'A 
Defence  of  Pluralities,'  which  was  held  to  display  great  ability.  In 
1693  he  edited,  in  a  4to  volume,  some  hitherto  unpublished  works  of 
Bede,  under  the  title  of  '  Bedae  Venerabilis  Opera  quaedem  Theolo- 
gica,'  &c. ;  and  the  same  year,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Anthony 
Harmer,  he  published  au  Svo  pamphlet  entitled  'A  Specimen  of  some 
Errors  and  Defects  in  the  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church 
of  England,  written  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  D.D.'  Burnet  replied,  acknow- 
ledging the  ability  of  his  assailant,  but  complaining  of  his  bitterness 
and  bad  temper  ;  and  Wharton  did  not  continue  the  controversy.  In 
1695  appeared  another  of  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable  compilations 
of  this  indefatigable  illustrator  of  our  ecclesiastical  history — the  first 
volume,  in  folio,  of  '  The  History  of  the  Troubles  and  Trials  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud.'  This  is  Laud's  own  account,  written  during  his 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  accompanied  with  his  Diary  of  his  Life 
and  other  papers,  printed  from  the  originals,  which  had  been  placed  in 
Wharton's  hands  by  Archbishop  Sancroft  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
A  second  volume,  consisting  of  further  collections  relating  to  Laud, 
was  left  ready  for  the  press  by  Wharton,  and  was  publi-hed  by  his 
father  in  1700. 

Wharton  died  at  Newton  in  Cambridgeshire,  worn  out  by  his 
labours,  on  the  5th  of  March  1695.  Two  octavo  volumes  of  his 
Sermons  were  printed  after  his  death ;  and  his  papers,  among  which 
were  several  transcripts  of  old  English  historians,  and  notes  upon 
various  printed  books,  were  purchased  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  and 
are  now  in  the  library  at  Lambeth.  The  second  edition  of  Cave's 
'  Historia  Literaria,' printed  at  Oxford,  in  2  vols,  folio,  1740,  1743,  is 
enriched  with  many  additions  from  Wharton's  manuscripts. 

WHARTON,  THOMAS  WHARTON,  MARQUIS  OF,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Philip,  Lord  Wharton, —  one  of  the  few  noblemen  who 
adhered  to  the  parliament  in  the  civil  wars,  and  who  is  characterised 
by  Clarendon  as  "a  man  very  fast"  to  that  side, — by  his  second  wife, 
Jane,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Arthur  Goodwyn,  of  Upper  Wichendon, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  Esq.  Mr.  J.  T.  Rutt,  iu  a  note  to  his  edition  of 
Burton's  '  Diary '  (i.  367),  makes  him  to  be  the  son  of  whom  Lord 
Wharton's  lady  is  recorded  in  the  Diary  to  have  been  delivered  ou 
Tuesday,  13th  January  1657 — an  event  which  his  lordship's  relation, 
Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  is  stated  to  have  related  to  the  writer  "  with 
great  joy  ;  "  but  this  we  apprehend  must  be  a  mistake.  The  common 
account  is  that  he  was  born  about  1640.  In  a  note  on  a  passage  of 
Burnet's  '  History  of  his  Own  Time  '  (i.  790),  in  which  mentiou  is 
made  of  Lord  Wharton,  Swift  says — "famous  for  his  cowardice  in  ftie 
rebellion  of  1642;"  upon  which  the  Oxford  editor  remaiks,  "It  was 
Mr.  Wharton,  his  son,  as  Speaker  Onslow  has  noted."  It  is  evident 
that  this  bad  repute,  on  whatever  it  was  grounded,  could  not  have 
been  earned  by  a  person  born  iu  1657,  or  even  1640.  Swift,  to  whom 
he  was  personally  well  known,  elsewhere  speaks  of  him  in  1710  as 
having  "  passed  some  years  his  grand  climacteric."    Mr.  Thomas 
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Wharton,  who  did  not  succeed  to  his  father's  title  till  1000,  Is  stated 
to  liavo  entered  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.;  and  from  tlx: 
Commencement  of  Lis  political  life  ho  adhered  steadily  to  tlio  Whig 
party.  On  the  landing  of  the  Prinoe  of  Orange  atTorbay,  in  Novem- 
ber 1088,  ho  and  bis  father  were  among  the  first  who  joined  him  ;  and 
after  tho  settlement  of  the  new  government  he  was  mado  comptroller 
n|  Iho  huu  chold,  Mid  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  Jn  April  Hi'J7, 
being  now  a  peer,  he  wan  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Oxfordshire, 
and  also  one  of  tho  two  chief  justices  iu  eyre,  then  au  ollico  of  eomo 
importance.  On  the  accession  of  Anno  ho  was  removed  from  his 
places  by  the  Tory  ministry,  which  then  came  into  power;  but  after 
Whig  principles  ro-acquiied  the  ascendancy,  his  eminent  abilities  came 
again  into  request,  and,  after  having  given  his  assistance  as  ouo  of  the 
commissioners  in  arranging  the  treaty  of  union  with  Scotland,  he  was, 
in  December  1 T 0 (j,  created  Viscount  Wiucheudou  and  Karl  of  Wharton. 
In  1708,  he  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  he  held 
that  post  till  after  the  overthrow  of  tho  Whig  administration  of  Lord 
Godolphin  iu  tho  autumn  of  1710.  For  the  remainder  of  the  reign 
of  Anne  ho  was  one  of  the  most  active  leaders  of  the  opposition.  Iu 
September  1711,  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  George  I.,  he  was 
made  lord  privy  seal,  and  on  the  1st  of  January  1715,  ho  was  created 
Marquis  of  Wharton  and  Malmsbury  in  the  peerage  of  England,  and 
Baron  Trim,  Earl  of  Ratbfarnbam,  and  Marquis  of  Catherlogh  in  that 
of  Ireland  ;  but  he  died  at  his  house  iu  Dover  Street,  Loudon,  on  the 
12th  of  April  iu  the  siiuie  year. 

Tho  Marquis  was  twice  married  :  first  to  Anno,  daughter  of  Sir 
Henry  Lee  of  Ditobley,in  Oxfordshire,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue; 
secondly,  to  Lucy  Loftus,  daughter  of  Viscount  Lisburne,  by  whom 
he  had  the  son  who  succeeded  to  bis  honours.  Both  these  ladies  were 
cultivators  of  literature.  Some  account  of  the  first,  who  died  in  16'85, 
and  also  some  poetical  pieces  written  by  her,  may  be  read  iu  Nichols's 
'Collection,'  i.  51-53,  and  ii.  329.  She  is  highly  complimented  in 
various  passages  by  Waller,  especially  in  his  '  Two  Cantos  of  Divine 
Poesy,  occasioned  upon  sight  of  the  53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah  turned 
into  verse  by  Mrs.  Wharton.'  Some  love-verses  by  the  second  (entitleel 
'  To  Cupid ')  are  iu  Nichols,  v.  10.  The  famous  ballad  of  '  Lillibur- 
lero,'  made  on  tho  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  who  had  in  1686  been  appointed 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  by  James  II.,  going  over  to  bis  government 
for  the  second  time  in  1688,  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Lord 
Wharton  (seo  Percy's  '  Reliques,'  iii.  373-376). 

The  Marquis  of  Wharton,  probably  on  account  of  his  eminent 
abilities  and  services  to  his  party,  appears  to  have  been  an  object  of 
special  dislike  to  the  Tories  of  bis  own  day.  There  are  two  characters 
of  hiin  by  Swift,  one  in  his  '  Four  Last  Years  of  Queen  Anne,'  which 
is  severe  enough;  the  other  dated  London,  August  30th,  1710,  a  con- 
centration of  bitterness  and  venom.  In  the  latter  he  says,  among 
other  things,  "  He  bears  the  gallantries  of  his  lady  with  the  indif- 
ference of  a  Stoic,  and  thinks  them  well  recompensed  by  a  return  of 
children  to  support  his  family,"  &c.  This  would  seem  to  imply  that 
the  Marquis's  second  wife  bore  him  several  children.  In  the  notes 
upon  Burnet's  'History  of  bis  Own  Time,'  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  among 
other  caustic  things,  it  is  said  that  the  marquis,  "  in  respect  to  his 
great  sincerity  and  veracity,  went  amongst  his  own  party  by  tho  name 
of  honest  Tom  Wharton." 

WHARTON,  PHILIP  WHARTON,  DUKE  OF,  was  the  son  (we 
believe  the  only  son)  of  Thomas,  Marquis  of  Wharton,  and  was  born 
iu  December  1098.  Having  early  shown  great  quickness  of  parts,  he 
was  carefully  educated  at  home  under  the  superintendence  of  his 
father,  whose  ambition  was  to  make  him  both  a  great  orator  and  a 
great  patriot ;  the  latter  term  meaning  iu  his  lordship's  notion  not 
only  a  pure  Whig  in  politics,  but  further,  it  would  seem,  a  Presby- 
terian iu  religion.  Either  the  training  he  received,  however,  or  pos- 
sibly the  nature  with  which  he  had  come  into  the  world,  proved  more 
favourable  to  the  intellectual  than  to  the  moral  progress  of  the  boy. 
His  first  folly  was  au  early  one,  his  getting  himself  married  clan- 
destinely at  the  Fleet,  when  he  was  scarcely  sixteen,  to  the  daughter 
of  Major-General  Holmes,  a  shock  which  his  father  took  so  much  to 
heart,  that  it  is  said  to  have  killed  him  in  six  weeks.  The  old  marquis 
died  April  12th,  1715  ;  and  the  marchioness,  also,  it  is  affirmed,  killed 
iu  effect  by  the  same  stroke,  followed  her  husband  to  the  grave  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year.  Yet  it  is  admitted  by  Wharton's  biographers 
that,  although  the  match  he  had  made  was  "  no  ways  suitable  to  his 
birth,  fortune,  or  character,  and  far  less  to  the  great  views  which  his 
father  had  of  disposing  of  him  in  such  a  marriage  as  would  have 
been  a  considerable  addition  to  the  fortune  and  grandeur  of  his 
illustrious  family,"  the  lady  was  unobjectionable,  except  upon  the 
score  of  the  inequality  of  her  condition,  and  "deserved  infinitely 
more  happiness  than  she  met  with  in  this  unfortunate  alliance."  They 
appear  to  have  parted  soou  after  the  marriage  ;  in  the  beginning  of 
1716  the  marquis,  probably  in  obedience  to  directions  left  by  his 
father,  went  abroad  with  a  French  Huguenot  governor  to  be  educated 
or  confirmed  in  strict  Presbyterian  principles  at  Geneva.  In  passing 
through  Germany,  his  vanity  was  gratified  by  receiving  an  order  of 
knighthood  from  some  petty  court;  he  also  immediately  began  to  run 
in  debt;  his  Huguenot  governor  only  disgusted  him  by  his  "dry 
moral  precepts  and  the  restraints  he  endeavoured  to  lay  upon  him  ;  " 
the  Geneva  discipline  proved  intolerable,  and,  after  a  brief  space, 
cutting  all  entanglements,  he  left  the  Huguenot  behind,  and,  "as  if 
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ho  had  been  flying  from  tho  plague,"  net  out  pout  fur  Ly.,n,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  13th  of  October  1710.  Hi*  next  proceeding  va-  to 
writo  a  letter  to  tho  Pretender,  then  residing  at  Avignon,  which  ho 
forwarded  with  the  present  of  a  fine  stallion  ;  the  ('hcvalirr  in  return 
sent  for  him  to  his  court,  where  he  spent  a  day,  and,  it  is  said,  accept..  I 
from  the  Hoi-d  i<au  t  king  the  title  of  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Aftrr 
this  ho  presented  himself  in  Paris,  where  he  visited  the  widow  of 
James  II.  at  St.  Germain,  and  borrowed  20007.  from  her;  without 
however  declining  tho  attentions  of  the  English  ambassador,  Lord 
Stair,  at  whose  table  ho  repeatedly  dined.  To  get  the  money  from  tho 
queen-dowager,  who  was  obliged  to  pawn  her  jewels  to  raise  it,  he  i* 
asserted  to  have  engaged  to  employ  it  in  promoting  the  interest  of 
her  family  in  England  :  at  the  same  time  he  told  a  friend  who  remon- 
strated with  him,  that  till  he  could  repay  what  he  had  thus  borrowed, 
ho  must  remain  a  Jacobite,  but  when  that  obligation  waa  discharged  he 
would  return  to  the  Whigs. 

Haviug  signalised  his  stay  iu  Paris  by  sundry  extravagances,  he 
returned  to  England  iu  December,  but  soon  after  set  out  for  Ireland, 
where  he  was  immediately  allowed  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peer*, 
although  as  yet  only  in  his  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  year.  Whether 
he  had  purchased  this  indulgence  by  any  engagement  to  support  the 
government  does  not  appear;  but  he  forthwith  took  that  side  with  all 
apparent  sincerity  and  zeal,  and  speedily  raised  himself  to  such  dis- 
tinction by  tho  figure  he  made  in  debate,  that,  under  age  as  he  btill 
was,  it  was  thought  proper  to  raise  him  to  the  highest  rank  in  the 
English  peerage,  and  on  the  20th  of  January  1718,  he  was  created 
Duke  of  Whirtou.  If  we  put  aside  those  bestowed  on  members, 
legitimate  and  illegitimate,  of  tho  royal  family,  this  was  certainly  the 
most  extraordinary  creation  of  an  Euglish  dukedom  on  record  ;  and 
it  may  also  be  regarded  as  the  most  remarkable  passage  even  in  Whar- 
ton's singular  career.  Notwithstanding  the  practice  w  hich  then  pre- 
vailed, of  conferring  that  dignity  with  much  less  reserve  than  at 
present,  the  attainment  of  it  iu  such  circumstances  must  be  held  to 
bear  strong  testimony  to  the  impression  which  the  talents  of  the  young 
nobleman  made  at  his  first  appearance  on  the  political  stage. 

It  was  probably  not  till  after  he  had  attained  his  majority,  early  in 
1720,  that  he  took  his  seat  in  the  English  Hou-e  of  Peers.  His  name 
first  appears  in  the  records  of  the  debates  on  the  5th  of  April  in  that 
year.  Up  to  this  time  he  is  said  to  have  continued  to  support  the 
ministry ;  but  he  now  warmly  joined  the  opposition  to  the  great 
government  measure  of  the  South  Sea  Bill,  iu  the  debate  ou  the 
motion  for  its  committal,  which  took  place  on  the  above-mentioned 
day.  He  also  spoke  several  times  ou  the  same  subject  at  the  explosion 
of  that  wild  scheme  ;  and  it  was  in  replying  to  a  bitter  invective  of  his, 
on  the  4th  of  February,  1721,  that  Earl  Stanhope,  then  secretary  of 
state,  burst  a  blood-vessel,  which  occasioned  his  death  the  next  day. 
His  next  prominent  appearance  was  as  an  opponent  of  the  bill  Of 
pains  and  penalties  against  Attcrbury,  in  the  great  debate  about  which, 
on  the  15th  of  May,  1723,  on  the  motion  that  the  bill  should  pass,  he 
delivered  a  long  and  able  speech,  a  full  report  of  which  was  soon 
after  published.  This  is  the  last  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton's 
that  is  noticed  in  the  '  Parliamentary  History.'  His  estate,  worth, 
it  is  said,  16,000/.  a  year  when  he  came  to  it,  bud  by  this  time 
become  so  involved,  that  his  property  was  placed  iu  the  hands  of 
trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  and  he  was  allowed  only 
1200/.  per  annum.  He  now,  perhaps  in  the  hope  of  making  money  by 
the  speculation,  set  up  a  twice  a-week  political  paper,  under  the  title  of 
'  The  True  Briton  :'  the  first  number  appeared  on  Monday,  June  3rd 
1723;  the  second,  on  the  following  Friday;  the  74th  and  last,  ou 
Monday,  February  17th  1724.  At  the  same  time  he  exerted  all  his 
influence  iu  every  other  way  against  the  ministry  and  the  court ;  even 
getting  himself  made  a  member  of  the  Wax-Chandlers'  company  iu  the 
city  of  London,  that  he  might  speak  and  vote  at  common-halls  and 
other  civic  meetiugs.  But  he  soou  got  tired  of  that  unprofitable  work, 
and  giviug  out  that  his  intention  was  to  retrench  for  a  few  years,  he 
went  off  to  the  continent,  apparently  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1724.  Proceeding  first  to  Vienna,  he  made  a  distinguished  figure  at 
that  court  for  a  short  time;  then  he  set  out  for  Madrid,  "where,"' 
says  his  original  biographer,  "  his  arrival  alarmed  the  English  minister 
so  much,  that  two  expresses  were  sent  from  Madrid  to  London,  upon 
an  apprehension  that  the  duke  was  received  there  iu  the  character  of  a 
minister  himself;  upon  which  his  grace  was  served  with  au  order 
under  the  privy  seal  to  summon  him  home."  This  order  he  entirely 
disregarded  :  "  His  grace,"  says  one  account  (Salmon,  in  '  Chronolo- 
gical Historian,'  under  date  of  June  1726),  "  being  in  a  coach  when  it 
was  delivered  to  him,  contemptuously  threw  it  into  the  street  without 
opening  it;  and  soon  after,  it  is  said,  declared  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic."  He  "endeavoured,"  continued  the  writer  of  bis  Life,  "  to 
stir  up  the  Spanish  court  not  only  against  the  person  that  debvered 
the  warrant,  but  against  the  court  of  Great  Britain  itself,  for  exercising 
an  act  of  power,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it,  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
his  Catholic  Majesty's  kingdom.  After  this  he  acted  openly  in  the 
service  of  the  Pretender,  ami  appeared  at  his  court,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  marks  of  favour." 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  this  spoiled  child  of  fortune  can  only  be 
attributed  to  a  species  of  madness.  His  duchess,  whom  he  had 
entirely  neglected  from  an  early  period  of  their  marriage,  having  died, 
April  14th  1726,  he  immediately  offered  his  hand  to  Miss  O  Byrne,  the 
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daughter  of  a  deceased  Irish  colonel  in  the  Spanish  service,  who  was 
then  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  the  queen  of  Spain  :  her  majesty 
at  first  refused  her  consent  to  their  union,  but  ho  threatened  to  kill 
himself,  or  at  least  to  die,  if  she  would  not  relent;  and  the  marriage 
took  place.  After  this  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  accepted  the  order 
of  the  garter  from  the  Pretender,  and  openly  assumed  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  formerly  bestowed  upon  him  by  that  per- 
sonage. But  it  secina  to  have  been  soon  discovered  that  he  was 
likely  to  be  more  detriment  than  service  to  the  cause  in  which  he  had 
thus  enlisted  himself.  "As  ho  could  not  always  keep  himself  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Italian  gravity,"  says  his  first  somewhat  tender 
biographer,  who  has  been  substantially  followed  in  all  the  later  ac- 
counts, "and  had  no  employment  to  divert  and  amuse  his  over-active 
temper,  he  ran  into  his  usual  excesses;  which  being  taken  amiss, 
without  falling  into  actual  disgrace,  it  was  thought  advisable  for  him 
to  remove  from  that  city  for  the  present."  His  next  appearance  was 
at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  iu  the  spring  of  1727,  where,  having  offered 
his  services  as  a  volunteer  to  the  King  of  Spaiu,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Coude  do  las  Torres  one  of  his  aides-de  camp.  Hero,  we  are  told, 
he  was  often  in  the  trenches,  and  exposed  himself  wherever  any 
service  was  going  forward  ;  but  his  conduct  appears  to  have  partaken 
quite  as  much  of  mere  recklessness  and  bravado  as  of  real  gallantry. 
"  He  went  one  evening,"  it  is  related,  "  close  to  the  walls,  near  one  of 
the  posts  of  the  town,  and  either  called  to,  dared,  or  threatened  the 
soldiers  of  the  garrison.  They  asked  who  he  was  :  he  readily  answered, 
'The  Duke  of  Wharton  :'  and,  though  his  grace  appeared  there  as  au 
enemy,  they  suffered  him  to  return  to  the  trenches  without  firing  one 
shot  at  him ;  had  they  done  otherwise  he  must  inevitably  have 
perished."  The  oidy  injury  be  received  at  the  siege  was  a  slight 
wound  in  his  foot  from  the  bursting  of  a  grenade ;  and  as  a  reward  for 
what  he  had  done,  the  King  of  Spain  gave  him  a  commission  of 
colonel  aggregate  to  one  of  the  Irish  regiments.  Rut  this  was  small 
compensation  for  what  his  frantic  conduct  lost  at  home  :  where,  soon 
after,  a  bill  of  indictment  was  preferred  against  him  for  high  treason, 
committed  by  appeariug  in  arms  before,  and  firing  off  cannon  agaiust, 
bis  majesty's  town  of  Gibraltar,  upon  which  a  conviction  followed  in 
due  course,  auel  he  lost  both  his  peerage  and  all  elie  that  he  possessed 
in  his  native  country.  Before  this  had  happened  however  he  had 
written  to  the  Pretender,  proposing  to  come  back  to  Rome,  but 
received  for  answer  a  strong  exhortation  rather  to  make  the  best  of 
his  way  to  Euglaud,  and  try  if  he  could  accommodate  matters  there. 
On  this  he  set  out  with  bis  duchess  for  Paris,  where  he  arrived  in 
May  1723.  He  immediately  waited  upon  Mr.  Walpole,  the  English 
ambassador,  who  received  him  with  abundance  of  civility,  but  was  not 
a  little  surprised  when,  at  parting,  his  grace  told  him  he  was  going  to 
dine  with  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  (the  exiled  Atterbury).  Walpole 
replied,  that  if  he  meant  to  dine  with  that  prelate,  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  tell  him  of  his  intention.  From  Paris  he  went 
to  Rouen,  and  here,  where  he  first  heard  of  his  indictment,  it  is 
affirmed  that  he  was  visited  by  two  emissaries  from  the  Engli-h 
minister  (Walpole),  who  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  avert  his 
fate  by  making  some  sort  of  submission  to  the  government;  but  he 
remained  deaf  to  all  they  could  urge.  The  rest  of  his  history  reads 
like  an  account  of  a  long  fit  of  drunkenness — which  indeed  it  no  doubt 
in  great  part  actually  was.  He  extorted  some  further  pecuniary 
assistance  from  the  Pretender,  and  also  from  other  quarters ;  but, 
notwithstanding  these  occasional  supplies  and  his  military  pay,  he  was 
now  commonly  involved  in  all  the  embarrassments  of  the  most  ex- 
treme poverty  ;  for  whenever  he  received  any  money,  if  it  escaped  his 
clamorous  rabble  of  creditors,  it  was  spent  as  fast  as  bis  still  untamed 
profusion  and  taste  for  luxury  and  dissipation  could  squander  it.  He 
moved  about  as  whim,  or  hope,  or  sometimes  desperation  drove  him  : 
first  to  Paris,  then  to  Orleans,  then  to  Nantes,  whence  he  took  ship 
for  Bilbao,  and,  leaving  his  duchess  there,  went  to  join  his  regiment, 
which  appears  to  have  been  stationed  at  Madrid.  Some  time  after  he 
is  stated  to  have  been  in  garrison  at  Barcelona,  where  he  got  into  a 
quarrel  with  the  Marquess  de  Risbourg,  governor  of  Catalonia,  the  end 
of  which  was  that  he  received  orders  from  court  not  again  to  enter 
Barcelona,  but  to  repair  to  his  quarters  at  Lerida.  On  this,  we  are 
told,  giving  way  to  melancholy,  he  fell  into  a  deep  consumption  ;  so 
that,  by  the  beginning  of  the  year  1731,  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his 
limbs,  and  was  not  able  to  walk  from  his  bed  to  the  fireside  without 
as-sistance.  After  about  two  months  he  rallied  somewhat,  from  drink- 
ing a  mineral  water  in  the  mountains  of  Catalonia;  but  in  May. 
having  gone  with  his  regiment  to  Tarragona,  he  became  again  as  ill  as 
ever;  and,  going  back  to  the  mineral  spring,  "he  fell,"  says  his 
biographer,  "into  one  of  those  fainting  fits  to  which  be  had  for  some 
time  been  subject,  in  a  small  village,  and  was  utterly  destitute  of  all 
necessaries,  till  some  charitable  fathers  of  a  Bernardino  convent, 
which  happened  to  be  near  the  place  where  he  lay,  hearing  of  his 
miserable  condition,  offered  him  what  assistance  their  house  afforded." 
After  languishing  in  the  convent  for  a  week,  he  died  there  on  the  31st 
of  May  1731,  and  was  buried  the  next  day  by  the  monks  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  ouo  of  themselves  would  have  been  interred.  His 
widow  survived,  in  obscurity,  till  February  1777,  when  she  died  in 
London,  and  was  buried  in  Old  St.  Pancras  churchyard. 

The  account  from  which  the  preceding  facts  are  chiefly  extracted 
was  originally  published  in  8vo,  at  London,  in  1731,  under  the  title  of 
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'Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  his  Grace  Philip,  late  Duke  of  Wharton,  by  an 
Impartial  Hand.'  It  is  prefixed  to  two  octavo  volumes  published  iu 
1732,  entitled  '  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Philip,  late  Duke  of  Wharton,' 
but  which  contain  only  the  74  numbers  of  the  'True  Briton,'  and  the 
speech  on  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  Atterbury,  the 
paging  of  which  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  '  True  Briton,'  although 
it  has  a  title-page  of  its  own,  dated  1724.  There  is  another  publi- 
cation, in  two  volumes,  8vo,  without  date,  entitled  '  The  Poetical 
Works  of  Philip,  late  Duke  of  Wharton,  and  others  of  the  Wharton 
Family,  aud  of  the  Duke's  Intimate  Acquaintance,  particularly  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  Dean  Swift,  Lady  Wharton,  Doctor  Delauy,  Lord  Dorset, 
Mnjor  Pack,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Wharton,  &c.'  These  two  volumes  how- 
ever appear  to  have  been  all  printed  in  1727  (before  the  duke's  death), 
with  the  exception  only  of  this  general  title-page  and  a  Life  of  the 
duke,  which  is  substantially  the  same  with  that  noticed  above,  and  u 
here  stated  to  be  "  communicated  by  a  person  of  quality,  and  one  of 
his  grace's  intimate  friends."  The  volume  contains  very  little  that  is 
even  attributed  to  the  duke  ;  but  in  the  second  are  some  letters  iu 
prose,  addressed  to  Lady  Wharton,  his  father's  first  wife,  and  her 
poetical  paraphrase  of  the  '  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.'  It  is  said  that 
Ritson  had  at  one  time  an  intention  of  collecting  and  publishing  the 
poetical  productions  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  which  however  pro- 
bably would  not  be  very  easily  ascertained.  Nichols  has  printed  two 
poems  by  his  grace  in  the  5th  volume  of  his  '  Collection,'  pp.  24-33. 
Pope's  highly  finished  character  of  him  in  his  '  Moral  Essays,'  begin- 
ning "  Wharton,  the  scorn  and  wonder  of  our  days,"  is  familiar  to 
most  readers. 

WHATELY,  THE  MOST  REV.  AND  RIGHT  HON.  RICHARD, 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  DUBLIN,  was  born  in  Cavendish-square,  London, 
iu  1787,  the  fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whately  of  Nonsuch  Park, 
Surrey.  He  was  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  he  gra- 
duated B.A.  in  1808,  taking  a  second  class  in  classics  aud  mathe- 
matics; in  1-10  be  gained  the  university  prize  for  an  English  Essay; 
in  1811  he  became  a  Fellow  of  Oriel;  and  in  1812  he  took  his 
M.A.  degree.  Oriel  College  is  celebrated  as  having  sent  forth  some  of 
the  most  eminent  English  theologians  of  recent  times,  such  as  Arnold, 
Coplestone,  and  the  elder  Newman.  At  this  college  also  Whately 
distinguished  himself  by  his  theological  bent,  attaching  himself  to  tho 
"  liberal  "  or  "  Low  Church  "  as  distinct  from  the  "  High  Church  " 
party  of  which  Newman,  till  his  secession  to  the  Romish  Church, 
was  one  of  the  leaders.  In  1822  he  held  the  Bampton  Lectureship  at 
Oxford  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  rectory  of 
Halesworth  in  Suffolk,  a  living  of  450Z.  a  year.  In  the  preceding 
year  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  William  Pope,  Esq.,  of  Hillingdon, 
Middlesex.  It  was  while  he  was  rector  of  Halesworth  that  he  became 
known  by  his  theological  and  theologico-political  writings  as  one  of 
the  rising  intellects  in  the  English  Church.  In  1821  he  had  published 
'  The  Christian's  Duty  with  respect  to  the  Established  Government 
and  the  Laws,  Considered  in  Three  Sermons,'  and  in  the  same  year, 
anonymously,  his  curious  work  entitled  'Historic  Doubts  relative  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte ; '  these  were  followed  in  1822  by  his  eight 
Bampton  Lectures  on  'The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Party  Feeling  in 
Religion  ;'  to  which  succeeded  'Five  Sermons  on  several  occasions 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford'  (1823),  and  'Essays  on 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Christian  Religion'  (1825).  In  1825 
he  was  chosen  Principal  of  St.  Albau's  Hall,  Oxford  ;  and  about  this 
time  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  While  Principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall 
Dr.  Whately  extended  his  theological  and  literary  reputation  by 
various  works,  including  his  celebrated  'Elements  of  Logic,'  originally 
published  in  1826,  and  since  then  reprinted  more  frequently  than 
any  work  of  the  kind;  his  'Elements  of  Rhetoric,'  first  printed  iu 
its  complete  form  in  1828,  after  the  substance  of  it  had  been  con- 
tributed to  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana ; '  his  'Essays  on  some 
of  the  Difficulties  in  the  Writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
New  Testament '  (1S28) ;  bis  '  Thoughts  on  the  Sabbath,'  in  the  form 
of  an  additional  note  to  the  Essays  last  named  (1830);  his  '  Errors  of 
Romanism  traced  to  their  origin  in  human  nature'  (1830);  and 
detached  addresses  and  sermons  on  various  topics.  In  1830  he  had 
been  appointed  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Oxford ;  and  iu 
1831  he  published  'Introductory  Lectures  to  Political  Economy,'  also 
an  '  Essay  on  the  Omission  of  Creeds,  Liturgies,  and  Codes  of  Eccle- 
siastical Canons  in  the  New  Testament,'  and  several  sermons.  In  the 
same  year  (1831),  the  Whigs  being  then  in  office,  he  was  consecrated 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Bishop  of  Glendalagh;  and  since  1846  he 
has  also  been  Bishop  of  Kildare.  As  primate  of  Ireland  Dr.  Whately 
has  led  a  most  active  and  influential  life,  taking  interest  as  a  liberal 
churchman  in  all  questions  of  social  and  ecclesiastical  importance, 
and  more  especially  in  Irish  education.  He  was  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  but  resigned  his  connection 
with  the  commission  in  1853.  His  public  duties  as  archbishop  how- 
ever have  not  interfered  with  his  continued  activity  as  a  theological 
writer-.  Besides  separate  sermons,  charges  to  his  clergy,  &c,  too 
numerous  to  be  specified,  he  has  issued  the  followiug  publications — ■ 
'  The  Evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  respecting 
Tithes  in  Ireland,'  1832  ;  '  Thoughts  on  Secondary  Punishment,'  1832; 
'  Reply  to  the  Address  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Dublin  and 
Glendalagh  on  the  Government  Plan  for  National  Education  in  Ireland,' 
1S32;  '  Introduction  to  Political  Economy ;  Bection  9th/  1832;  'Speech 
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on  Jewish  Disabilities  in  the  House  of  Lords/  1833;  1  Remarks  OH 
Transportation,  in  a  Letter  to  Karl  Grey,'  1N33  ;  'Sermons  on  Various 
Subjects,'  ]83f>;  'Essays  on  some  of  tho  Dangers  of  Christian  Faith 
which  may  arise  from  tho  teaching  or  the  conduct  of  its  profossors,' 
1839  ;  '  The  Kingdom  of  Christ  delineated,  in  two  Essays  on  our  Lord's 
account  of  his  Person  and  tho  Nature  of  his  Kingdom,'  1841  ;  '  Thoughts 
on  the  Proposed  Evangelical  Alliance,'  1846;  '  Introductory  Lectures 
on  the  study  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles/  1849;  'English  Synonyms:  a 
collection  of,  edited  by  Archbishop  Whately/  1851  ;  'Inaugural 
Address  delivered  in  the  Exhibition  Pavilion,  Cork,'  1862;  'Address 
to  the  Members  of  the  Manchester  Athenaeum/  1852  ;  'On  t  e  Origin 
of  Civilisation,'  a  lecture  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
London,  1S55  ;  and  'Thoughts  on  tho  New  Dogma  of  tho  Church  of 
Rome/  1855.  A  publication  attributed  to  Archbishop  Whately  is  one 
entitled  'Lectures  on  Scripture  Revelations  respecting  Good  and  Evil 
Angels,'  1855;  an  Introduction  from  his  pen  is  prefixed  to  'The 
Remains  of  the  lato  E.  Coplestone,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,'  published  in 
1854  ;  and  he  has  recently  (1856)  published  an  edition  of  Bacon's 
Essays  with  annotations.  A  work  entitled  '  Selections  from  tho 
Writings  of  Archbishop  Whately'  is  now  in  progress.  To  the  merit 
of  all  these  writings  must  be  added  the  value  of  the  influenco  exer- 
cised by  Archbishop  Whately  in  stimulating  and  superintending  the 
literary  labours  of  others.  Few  men  of  the  age  have  led  a  life  of 
such  activity.    [See  Sorrr.KMHNT.  ] 

WHKATLEY,  FRANCIS,  R.A.,  an  English  painter  of  various  sub- 
jects. He  excelled  in  rural  pieces  with  figures,  and  in  landscape, 
which  he  painted  in  oil  and  water  colours.  His  father  was  a  tailor 
in  London,  where  Wheatley  was  born  in  1747.  He  received  his  first 
instruction  as  an  artist  in  Shipley's  school,  and  when  young  obtained 
several  premiums  from  tho  Society  of  Arts.  He  assisted  Mortimer  in 
a  ceiling  which  he  painted  for  Lord  Melbourne  at  Brocket  Hall,  Hert- 
fordshire. Wheatley  led  a  very  irregular  life;  "he  left  London," 
says  Edwards,  "  for  Dublin  in  company  with  Mrs.  Gresse,  with  whom 
he  had  the  folly  to  engage  in  an  intrigue,  for  which  he  was  prosecuted 
and  cast  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench."  While  in  Dublin,  Wheatley 
paiuted  an  interior  view,  of  considerable  merit,  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  in  which  he  introduced  portraits  of  several  of  the  members. 
One  of  Wheatley 's  best  works,  a  picture  of  the  London  riots  of  1780, 
was  burnt  in  the  house  of  James  Heath,  the  engraver,  who  had  made 
a  print  of  it  for  Alderman  Boydell,  who  gave  200Z.  for  the  use  of  it. 
Wheatley  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1791:  he 
died  June  28,  1801. 

WHEATON,  HENRY,  an  eminent  American  diplomatist  and  writer 
on  international  law,  was  born  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  U.S.,  in 
November  1785.  Having  completed  his  education  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity in  his  native  city,  he  graduated  there  in  1802  ;  studied  law  under 
Mr.  N.  Serle  ;  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  then  passed  a  couple 
of  years  in  Paris  and  Loudon,  during  which  he  acquired  considerable 
acquaintance  with  civil  law,  and  rendered  himself  a  complete  master 
of  the  French  language.  On  his  return  to  America  he  settled  in 
New  York ;  commenced  practice  in  his  profession,  and  in  1812  became 
editor  of  the  '  National  Advocate/  which  journal  he  continued  to 
conduct  for  about  three  years  with  merited  success.  He  contributed 
to  it,  among  other  things,  a  scries  of  disquisitions  on  the  law  of  nations. 
In  1815  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Marine  Court,  and 
the  same  year  he  published  a  '  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Marino  Captures 
and  Prizes,'  which  was  received  by  the  profession  with  much  favour. 
He  was  about  this  time  appointed  reporter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  an  office  he  held  for  twelve  years;  his  'Reports  of 
Cases  Argued  and  Determined  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States/  in  12  vols.,  are  considered  to  be  of  great  value.  He  had 
besides  written  a  life  of  William  Pinckney ;  contributed  numerous 
articles  to  the  '  North  American  Review  ; '  published  several  orations 
and  addresses ;  and  edited  several  English  and  other  law  books.  Mr. 
Wheaton  had  by  this  time  taken  high  rank  as  a  civilian.  The  degree 
of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard  University  in  1819, 
and  by  Brown  University  in  1820.  He  was  called  upon  to  lecture 
upon  the  subject  of  International  Law,  before  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society,  the  New  York  Athenscum,  and  other  learned  societies. 
He  was  appointed  in  1821  a  member  of  the  couvention  for  revising  the 
constitution  of  New  York;  and  in  1825  a  commissioner  for  revising 
the  laws  of  that  state.  He  resigned  his  offices  however  in  1S27,  on 
bt-ing  appointed  by  President  J.  Q.  Adams  as  first  charge  d'affaires  to 
the  court  of  Denmark.  This  important  post  he  held  uutil  1S34,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  court  of  Prussia,  During  his  residence  iu 
Denmark  Mr.  Wheaton  greatly  increased  his  reputation  as  a  publicist 
by  his  conduct  on  several  matters  of  considerable  importance,  and  by 
his  despatches,  in  which  various  questions  of  international  law  and 
policy  were  discussed.  But  he  also  found  time  to  devote  to  the  study 
j  of  Scandinavian  history  and  literature,  the  result  of  which  he  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1831,  under  the  title  of  'The  History  of  the 
Northmen,  or  Danes  and  Normans,  from  the  Earliest  Times,  to  the 
Conquest  of  England  by  William  of  Normandy ; '  this  work  he  after- 
wards revised  and  greatly  extended  for  a  French  version  by  M.  P. 
Guillot.  He  also,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Crichton,  wrote  a  history 
and  description  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  under  the  title  of 
'Scandinavia.' 

On  tho  accession  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  the  Presidency  (1807) 


Mr.  WbMton  was  rained  to  tho  rank  of  minister  plenipotentiary  to  tho 
King  of  Prussia;  and  (lining  his  nino  years'  tenure  of  thin  high  office, 
he  was  regarded  as  at  tho  he  id  of  tin?  American  diplomatic  in 
Europe,  and  his  advice  was  ahno.t  invariably  sought  by  other  Ame- 
rican ministers  in  all  matters  of  difficulty,  whilst  his  attainm>-nte  as  ■ 
publicist,  and  his  personal  diameter  and  bearing,  gave  him  great 
weight  and  won  for  him  high  n-leein  and  roipect  with  the  court* 
and  cabinets  of  th<i  continent,  lie  was  recalled  by  President  Folk  in 
July  1840. 

Mr.  Wheaton's  chief  literary  production,  '  The  Elements  of  Inter- 
national Law/  was  published  in  1836,  and  at  once  took  its  place  as  a 
standard  work  on  tho  important  subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  of 
winch  it  affords  a  complete  survey.  This  work  he  followed  up  by  a 
history  of  International  Law,  which  he  wrote  in  French  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  of  the 
Institute  of  France  offering  a  prize  for  a  treatise  on  the  subject ;  it 
was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1841,  under  the  title  of  'Histoire  du 
Progree  du  Droit  des  Gens  en  Europe  depuis  la  Paix  do  Westphvlio 
jusqu'au  Cougres  de  Vionne,  avec  uu  precis  historique  du  Droit  des 
Gens  Enropden  avant  la  Paix  de  Westphalie.'  The  author  afterwards 
remodelled  the  work  and  published  it  in  English  in  one  thick  volume 
(New  York,  1845),  under  the  title  of  '  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations  in 
Europe  and  America  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton.' Notwithstanding  his  advancing  years  Mr.  Wheaton  continued  after 
his  return  to  America  to  pursue  his  usual  studies.  He  had  even  accepted 
the  offer  of  the  chair  of  International  Law  in  Harvard  University,  and 
was  preparing  to  enter  upon  its  duties,  when  he  was  suddenly  cut  off 
on  the  11th  of  March  1848.  Since  his  death  there  has  been  published  a 
fourth  edition  of  tho  '  Elements  of  International  Law.  By  the  late  Hon. 
Henry  Wheaton,  LL.D.  Revised,  Annotated,  and  brought  down  to 
tho  present  time,  with  a  Biographical  Notice  of  Mr.  Wheaton,  and  an 
account  of  the  Diplomatic  Transactions  in  which  he  was  concerned.  By 
Hon.  William  Beach  Lawrence,  formerly  Chargd  d* Affaires  at  London.' 

*  WHEATSTONE,  CHARLES.*    [Vol.  vi.  col.  1029,  and  Surr.] 
WHETSTONE,  GEORGE,  a  voluminous  writer  of  prose  and  verse, 

lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century.  Both  the  place  and  time 
of  his  birth  are  unknown;  but  he  claimed  kindred  with  Serjeant 
Fleetwood,  the  recorder  of.  London.  His  history  was  that  of  a  suc- 
cession of  misadventures.  He  began  by  wasting  his  patrimony  in 
seeking  a  place  at  court :  he  then  served  abroad  as  a  soldier,  and 
was  an  eye-witness  to  the  fall  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  at  Zutphen : 
he  was  next  an  unsuccessful  farmer;  afterwards  he  sailed  with  the 
abortive  expedition  of  Gilbert  to  Newfoundland  ;  and,  finally,  return- 
ing to  England,  he  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  literary  labour,  which  he  had  previously 
practised  occasionally,  and  now  attempted  with  indifferent  success  as 
a  means  of  subsistence.  He  is  now  chiefly  known  as  having  been  the 
author  of  the  rude  play  (or  rather  two  plays)  called  'Promo3  and  Cas- 
sandra/ which,  having  been  printed  in  1578,  ranks  as  one  of  our 
earliest  extant  comedies ;  while  it  has  the  further  interest  of  having 
the  same  plot  with  Shakspere's  'Measure  for  Measure.'  It  is  repriuted 
in  Steevens's  '  Six  Old  Plays,'  1779.  In  Chambers's  '  English  Poets'  is 
Whetstone's  Life  of  George  Gascoigue :  of  his  other  works,  a  curious 
account,  with  specimens,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  'Poetical 
Decameron.' 

WHEWELL,  WILLIAM.  [Vol.  vi.  col.  1033,  and  Surr.] 
WHICHCOTE,  BENJAMIN,  D.D.,  was  the  sixth  son  of  Christopher 
Whiehcote,  Esq.,  of  Whichcote  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Stoke,  Shrop- 
shire, and  was  born  there  on  the  11th  of  March  1610.  He  studied  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  in  1626,  and  of 
which  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  in  1633.  Having  taken  holy  orders 
in  1636,  he  soon  after  set  up  an  afternoon  Sunday  lecture  in  Trinity 
Church,  and  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  university  preachers. 
Meanwhile  he  had  attained  distinguished  reputation  a3  a  college 
tutor.  In  1643,  being  presented  by  his  college  to  the  living  of  North 
Cadbury,  in  Somersetshire,  which  vacated  his  Fellowship,  he  went  to 
reside  there,  and  married  ;  but  early  in  the  next  year,  on  the  ejection 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Collins  from  the  provostship  of  King's  College  by  the 
parliamentary  visitors,  Whichcote,  whose  principles  were  less  rigid  or 
uncomplying,  though  scarcely  a  greater  friend  to  the  existing  order  iu 
Church  and  State,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Having  takeu  his 
degree  of  D.D.  in  1649,  he  was  in  that  year,  or  soon  after,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Collins,  presented  by  his  college  to  the  rectory  of  Milton, 
in  Cambridgeshire,  on  which  he  resigned  his  Shropshire  living.  At 
the  Restoration  Dr.  Whichcote  was  removed  from  his  provostship  by 
the  new  government,  rather  to  mark  their  disapprobation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  induction  than  from  dislike  of  the  man  or  his 
conduct;  for  he  had  never  signed  the  Covenant,  nor  taken  any  part  in 
the  violent  proceedings  of  the  times.  He  retained  his  rectjry  of 
Milton,  and,  coming  up  to  London,  was  chosen  minister  of  St.  Anne's, 
Blackfriars.  From  this  church  he  was  burned  out  by  the  great  fire  in 
1666;  but  two  years  after  he  was  presented  by  the  crown  to  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  on  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Williams  to 

*  In  some  instances,  not  before  pointed  out,  notices  of  eminent  individuals 
which  have  been  in  preparation  have  not  been  received  in  time  for  insertion  in 
their  alphabetical  order.  The  articles  on  Professor  AVheatstose  and  Db. 
AViieweli.  are  amongst  these ;  and,  with  others,  will  be  supplied  in  a  brief 
Supplement  which  will  follow  the  conclusion  of  this  Division. 
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the  bishopric  of  Chester.  He  died  while  on  a  visit  to  Cambridge,  at 
the  house  of  his  friend  Dr.  Cudworth,  master  of  Christ's  College,  in 

May  1683. 

Dr.  Whichcote  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  heads,  if  not  the  chief 
founder,  of  what  is  called  the  Latitudinarian  school  of  English  divines, 
as  holding  those  views  of  Christianity  which  attribute  least  importance 
to  minute  points  of  doctrine,  and  are  favourable  to  the  largest  compre- 
hension of  such  as  hold  a  few  principles  conceived  to  be  alone  funda- 
mental and  essential.  But  it  was  principally  by  his  preaching  and 
other  oral  teaching  that  Dr.  Whichcote  diffused  his  opinions  while 
alive.  An  8vo  volume  of  his  'Observations  and  Apophthegms,'  taken 
down  from  his  own  mouth  by  one  of  his  pupils,  was  published  in 
1688,  and  passed  at  least  through  two  editions.  The  first  selection  of 
his  sermons  was  published,  in  8vo,  in  1698,  by  the  third  Karl  of 
Shaftisbury,  the  author  of  the  'Characteristics,'  with  a  preface  in 
which  he  recommended  them  as  making  religion  to  consist  rather  iu 
natural  goodness  of  disposition  than  iu  anything  either  divinely  re- 
vealed or  having  respect  to  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  another 
life.  This  collection  was  reprinted  at  Edinburgh  in  12mo,  in  1742, 
preceded  by  a  recommendatory  epistle  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Wishart,  principal  of  the  university  there.  Meanwhile)  three  moro 
volumes  of  Whichcote's  sermons  had  been  published  from  the  original 
manuscript  iu  1701-3,  by  Dr.  Je fiery,  archdeacon  of  Norwich,  and  a 
fifth  volume  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  in  1707.  A  new  edition  of  the 
whole  appeared  at  Aberdeen,  in  1751,  in  4  vols.  8vo,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Drs.  Campbell  and  Gerard.  There  is  also  a  volume  of 
'Moral  and  Religious  Aphorisms,'  collected  from  Whichcote's  manu- 
scripts, which  was  first  published  iu  1703,  by  Jelfery,  and  which  was 
re-edited,  with  additions,  in  1753,  by  Dr.  William  Salter.  Dr.  Which- 
cote, who  was  possessed  of  considerable  property  besides  his  endow- 
ments, was  a  person  of  much  active  benevolence  and  charity,  and  was 
eminently  distinguished  for  his  command  of  temper  and  general 
excellence  of  character. 

WHISTON,  WILLIAM,  was  the  son  of  Josiah  Whiston,  rector  of 
Norton,  near  Twycross,  in  Leicestershire,  and  was  born  at  that  place, 
December  9,  1667.  The  materials  for  his  Life  are  mostly  contained  iu 
his  singular  autobiography,  published  in  1749  ;  and  from  these  the 
account  given  in  the  '  liiographia  Britannica '  is  mostly  taken.  These 
memoirs,  like  others  of  the  same  kind,  are  to  be  read  with  allowance 
for  the  character  of  the  author,  in  which  there  was  much  of  vanity 
combined  with  uususpected  integrity.  There  never  was  a  writer  of 
his  own  life  who  laid  his  weaknesses  more  plainly  before  the  reader, 
unless  it  were  Boswell.  Whiston  was  educated  by  his  father  (who  was 
blind  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  employed  his  son  largely  as  an 
amanuensis)  till  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  was  then  sent  as  a  pupil  to 
Mr.  Antrobus  at  Tamworth,  whose  daughter  he  afterwards  married. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  entered  at  Clare  Hall  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  the  Carte- 
sian philosophy.  He  took  his  degree  in  Lent  16S9-90,  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  his  college  iu  the  following  June,  and  received  ordination  in 
1093.  In  1694  his  health  obliged  him  to  give  up  his  pupils,  and  he 
was  made  chaplain  to  Dr.  More,  bishop  of  Norwich.  In  this  year  he 
became  acquainted  with  Newton,  whose  '  Principia'  he  had  already 
studied.  In  1696  he  published  his  first  work,  the  celebrated  '  Theory 
of  the  Earth,'  which  w  ent  through  six  editions.  His  fancies  ou  this 
subject,  particularly  his  management  of  the  comet  for  the  production 
of  the  Deluge,  are  well  known  :  there  was  a  joke  against  it,  which  was 
not  without  foundation,  namely,  that  he  had  covered  the  whole  earth 
with  water,  without  providing  any  means  of  drawing  it  off  again.  In 
1698  he  got  the  living  of  Lowestoft  in  Suffolk,  and  by  his  subsequent 
marriage  vacated  his  Fellowship  :  during  his  tenure  of  this  preferment 
he  performed  his  duties  with  singular  disinterestedness  and  industry. 
Vut  his  connection  with  the  university  was  soon  revived,  for  in  1701 
Newton  made  him  his  deputy  in  the  duties  of  the  Lucasian  chair,  and 
in  1703  resigned  the  chair  itself,  and  procured  Whiston  to  be  appointed 
as  his  successor :  on  this  he  resigned  his  living,  and  settled  at  Cam- 
bridge. In  1702  he  published  an  edition  of  Tacquet's  Euclid,  which 
was  several  times  reprinted.  He  had  also  some  clerical  duties, 
obtained  the  character  of  an  eminent  preacher,  and  was  fairly  in  the 
road  to  high  preferment,  when  his  theological  studies,  in  which  he 
was  most  assiduous,  brought  about  a  gradual  change  in  his  opinions, 
which  ended  in  his  becoming  an  Arian;  he  finally  added  the  rejection 
of  infant  baptism  to  his  system.  His  views  on  the  matter  were  much 
influenced  by  a  conviction  which  he  obtained  that  the  'Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions' were  not  only  genuine  books,  but  equal  if  not  superior  in 
authority  to  any  of  the  books  of  the  ordinary  canon.  The  change  in 
Ins  opinions  soon  appeared  in  his  sermons  and  in  his  writings,  which 
came  out  with  great  rapidity  and  were  very  numerous.  The  list  was 
too  long  even  for  the  'Biographia  Britannica.'  Very  wide  varieties  of 
doctrine  were  common  enough  at  that  time  in  the  Church  of  England; 
and,  if  not  made  too  public,  view3  which  were  called  heresies  were 
connived  at.  The  bishop  of  Ely  (Dr.  Patrick),  even  when  Whiston 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  omit  part  of  the  Litany,  and  had  consequently 
been  cited,  contrived  to  break  up  the  court  before  the  promoter  made 
his  appearance;  and  subsequently  contented  himself  by  desiring 
Whiston  not  to  do  the  duties  of  a  lectureship  which  he  held  at  Cam- 
bridge, promising  that  the  salary  should  be  continued.  But  Whiston, 
whose  whole  life  was  one  uncompromising  act  of  maintenance  of  his 
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own  opinions,  and  defiance  of  his  opponents,  immediately  resigned 
both  office  and  salary. 

In  October  1710,  the  storm  burst  upon  him.  The  heads  of  house*, 
after  several  hearings,  to  which  they  would  not  allow  Whiston  to 
bring  a  siDgle  friend,  banished  him  from  the  university,  after  the  usual 
offer  of  leave  to  recant.  A  year  afterwards  they  declared  his  professor- 
ship vacant.  Both  proceedings,  as  being  done  by  the  heads  without  a 
public  trial  in  the  vice-chancellor's  court,  were  highly  irregular,  if  we 
may  trust  the  opinions  given  in  subsequent  affairs  of  the  same  kind  ; 
but  the  Court  of  Chancery  confirmed  them.  Whiston  was  now  thrown 
upon  the  world,  but  he  had  a  small  patrimony,  and  with  this,  his 
writings,  his  public  lectures,  and  the  occasional  liberality  of  those  who 
admired  his  unflinching  character,  particularly  (towards  the  end  of  his 
life)  of  his  son-in-law,  he  never  was  in  want.  His  trials  however  were 
not  yet  over,  and  the  heads  of  them  will  show  how  difficult,  then,  as 
now,  it  was  to  define  and  prosecute  heresy  in  the  Church  of  England. 
The  lower  house  of  convocation  censured  his  writings  in  1711,  but  the 
censure  happened  to  get  mislaid  before  it  wa3  brought  to  the  queen. 
Whiston,  nothing  daunted,  published  his  '  Primitive  Christianity' in 
November,  whereupon  the  lower  house  applied  to  the  upper  house  for 
a  censure,  but  without  effect.  Further  steps  were  thought  of,  and  the 
judges  were  applied  to  for  information  on  the  extent  of  the  powers  of 
convocation  :  four  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  power  to  cite  a 
heretic,  but  the  rest  were  tha  other  way.  Still  the  convocation  did 
not  move,  and  in  1713  a  private  incumbent  in  London  delated  Whiston 
of  heresy  before  the  Dean's  court  of  St.  Paul's.  The  commissary  of 
this  court  would  not  assume  jurisdiction,  but  referred  the  matter  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Arches,  who  in  his  turn  objected  to  hear  it  except  as 
an  appeal.  The  delator  thereupon  applied  to  the  Chancellor,  who 
appointed  a  court  of  delegates,  who  decided  that  the  Dean  of  Arches 
ought  to  have  heard  the  case,  but  proceeded  to  treat  it  as  an  appeal 
made  to  themselves.  Whiston  was  accordingly  cited,  and  appeared, 
but  not  until  the  court  had  managed  to  dissolve  the  sitting,  after 
declaring  him  iu  contempt.  This  sort  of  thing  happened  so  often, 
that  we  cannot  but  suspect  the  courts  liked  in  such  cases  to  take 
advantage  of  some  party  being  a  few  minutes  behind  his  time,  and  to 
escape  the  discussion.  The  lay  delegates  subsequently  declared  they 
would  not  proceed  without  a  court  of  adjuncts  to  determine  what 
heresy  was.  One  of  the  delegates  (a  judge)  affirmed  that  he  would  not 
take  heresy  on  his  shoulders  nor  on  his  conscience,  and  another  kept 
whispering  Whiston's  counsel  (Sir  Peter  King,  afterwards  lord  chan- 
cellor) to  move  for  a  prohibition.  Finally,  in  the  court  of  adjuncts, 
the  chief  justice  declared  he  would  not  be  a  judge  of  heresy  ;  and  bo 
proceedings  were  delayed  till  1715,  when  all  heresy  was  pardoned  by 
an  act  of  grace ;  and  neither  excommunication  nor  degradation  ever 
followed.  Whiston  declares  that  he  never  lost  more  than  two  or 
three  hours'  sleep  during  the  whole  five  years ;  he  handed  about  his 
'  Proposals  for  finding  out  the  Longitude  at  Sea  by  Signals '  at  the 
door  of  the  court,  and  on  one  occasion  presented  each  of  his  judges 
with  a  sheet,  wet  from  the  press,  which  they  supposed  was  a  petition, 
but  which  on  being  opened  displayed  the  following  title  : — '  The  Cause 
of  the  Deluge  demonstrated.'  During  the  remainder  of  his  life 
Whiston  had  no  serious  aunoyauce  for  his  opinions.  He  was  preached 
against  and  refused  the  communion  by  the  clergy,  foremost  among 
whom  was  the  famous  Dr.  Sacheverel,  but  he  was  never  averse  from 
controversy,  and  would  have  been  anything  but  pleased  if  he  had  not 
excited  attention.  He  was  also  refused  admission  into  the  Itoyal 
Society.  According  to  his  account,  Sloane  and  Halley  one  day  asked 
him  (in  1720)  why  he  was  not  a  Fellow  :  he  replied,  that  they  durst 
not  choose  a  heretic ;  upon  which  Halley  proposed  Whiston,  and 
Sloane  seconded  him.  When  Newton  heard  this,  he  said  that  if 
Whiston  was  chosen  a  member,  he  would  not  be  president.  The 
reason  of  this  could  not  have  been  disapprobation  of  Whiston's 
opinions,  for  even  supposing  that  Newton  was  not  himself  an  Arian 
(which  is  a  disputed  point),  his  most  particular  friend  Dr.  Clarke  was 
one,  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  would  not  endure  in  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society  the  opinions  of  his  own  most  intimate  associate. 
Whiston  states  what  he  considers  to  be  the  reason  as  follows  : — "  Now  if 
the  reader  desires  to  know  the  reason  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  unwilling- 
ness to  have  me  a  member,  he  must  take  notice  that  as  his  making  me 
first  his  deputy,  and  giving  me  the  full  profits  of  the  place,  brought 
me  to  be  a,.candidate ;  [and]  as  hi3  recommendation  of  me  to  the  heads 
of  colleges  in  Cambridge  made  me  his  successor ;  so  did  I  enjoy  a 
large  portion  of  his  favour  for  twenty  years  together.  But  he  then 
perceiving  that  I  could  not  do  as  his  other  darling  friends  did,  that  is, 
learn  of  him  without  contradicting  him  when  I  differed  in  opinion 
from  him,  he  could  not,  in  his  old  age,  bear  such  contradiction,  and  so 
he  was  afraid  of  me  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  life."  Whiston  was 
a  singularly  vain  man,  but  no  one  can  read  his  writings  without  seeing 
a  good  portion  of  shrewdness  mixed  up  with  his  vanity.  Some  of  his 
retorts  deserve  to  be  celebrated  iu  the  history  of  such  things.  Talking 
with  Chief  Justice  King,  he  says,  "  We  fell  in  debate  about  signing 
articles  which  we  did  not  believe,  for  preferment,  which  he  openly 
justified,  and  pleaded  for  it,  saying,  '  We  must  not  lose  our  usefulness 
for  scruples.'  I  replied,  that  I  was  sorry  to  hear  his  lordship  say  so  ; 
and  desired  to  know  whether  in  their  courts  they  allowed  of  such  pre- 
varication or  not.  He  answered,  they  did  not  allow  of  it.  Which 
produced  this  rejoinder  from  me  :  '  Suppose  God  Almighty  should  be 
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as  just  in  the  next  worlil  as  my  lord  chief  justico  is  in  Hi  in  ;  where  arc 
wo  then?'  To  which  ho  made  no  answer;  and  to  which  the  lato 
Queen  Caroline  added,  when  I  told  her  the  story,  'Mr.  WhiHton,  no 
answer  was  to  be  made  to  it.'"  On  another  occasion  (and  this  story 
does  not  come  from  Whiston  himself,  but  from  the  '  Biographio 
Britannica,'  in  which  the  writer  assures  us  that  lie  has  it  from  un- 
doubted  authority),  being  in  company  with  Popo,  Addison,  Walpole, 
Craggs,  and  others,  they  appealed  to  Whiston  ou  tho  subject  they 
were  debating,  namely,  whether  a  secretary  of  state  could  bo  an  honest 
man.  Winston's  reply  may  be  imagined;  on  which  Craggs  said,  "  It 
might  do  for  a  fortnight,  but  not  longer."  To  which  Whiston  replied  : 
"Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  ever  try  it  for  a  fortnight?"  To  which 
Craggs  answered  nothing,  and  Mr.  Walpolo  said  ho  could  not  answer. 
The  story  of  his  telliug  Queen  Caroline,  at  her  request,  one  of  her 
faults,  talking  during  public  worship,  and  refusing  to  tell  another  till 
she  had  amended  that  one,  is  well  known.  Such  readiness  iu  conver- 
sation, it  may  easily  be  supposed,  was  invaluable  to  a  person  in 
Winston's  position. 

There  are  various  circumstances  of  Whiston's  life  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  more  than  name  :  his  formation  of  a  roligious  society 
which  met  at  his  own  house — his  various  philosophical  lectures,  oral 
and  printed — his  multifarious  speculations  on  prophecy,  particularly 
his  decision  that  the  Jews  were  to  be  restored  and  the  millennium  to 
commence  in  1766  ;  his  speculations  on  finding  the  longitude,  whether 
by  attempting  to  moor  fixed  light-vessels  iu  tho  sea  (which  he  thought 
everywhere  fathomable),  by  the  dipping-needle,  or  by  Jupiter's  satel- 
lites, &c. ;  his  survey  of  the  coasts  of  England  by  subscription,  which 
produced  a  useful  chart,  &c.  He  died  ou  the  22ud  of  August  1752, 
in  London,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  having  never  remit  ted  his  efforts 
for  the  diffusion  of  his  opinions,  nor  forfeited  iu  the  smallest  point  his 
character  for  courageous  consistency.  He  left  several  children,  one  of 
whom,  Johu  AVhiston,  made  a  fortune  as  a  bookseller,  and  published 
many  of  his  father's  later  works.  The  titles  of  Whiston's  writings,  up 
to  1737  only,  are  59  in  number.  Only  one  has  lasted,  the  translation 
of  Josephus,  published  in  1737.  This  book  has  been  reprinted  a  great 
many  times,  but  is  of  little  value.  [Josephus.] 

WH1TAKER,  REV.  JOHN,  was  born  at  Manchester  about  1735, 
and  studied  at  Oxford,  where  ho  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1759,  and 
B.D.  in  1767  :  he  was  also  a  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  In 
Reuss's  'Register  of  Living  Authors  of  Great  Britain'  (8vo,  Berlin, 
1791),  there  is  attributed  to  Whitaker  a  'Survey  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Arguments  of  St.  Peter's  Epistlo,  with  a  Paraph rastical  Exposition,' 
published  in  1751;  but  this  is  no  doubt  a  mistake.  His  first  publi- 
cation appears  to  have  been  the  first  volume, in  4to,  of  'The  History 
of  Manchester,'  which  appeared  in  1771,  and  which  was  followed  by  a 
second  volume  in  1775  ;  the  first  having  been  reprinted,  with  cor- 
rections, in  2  vols.  8vo,  in  1773.  Meanwhile  also  he  had  published,  in 
an  8vo  volume,  in  1772,  his  '  Genuine  History  of  the  Britons  asserted,' 
in  answer  to  James  Macpherson's '  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,'  which  had  appeared  the  preceding  year.  Macpher- 
son  (already  made  famous  by  his  '  Ossian '),  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Macpherson  of  Skye,  whose  '  Dissertations  on  the  Caledonians  '  James 
Macpherson  had  published,  with  a  preface,  in  1768,  had  maintained 
that  the  modern  Scotch  Highlanders  were  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Caledonians  spoken  of  by  Tacitus  and  other  Roman  writers ; 
Whitaker  endeavoured  to  show  that  they  were  sprung  from  an  Irish 
colonisation  subsequent  to  the  Roman  invasion  of  the  country.  Which- 
ever of  the  two  opinions  may  be  true,  or  nearest  to  the  truth,  it  will 
now  be  admitted  that  neither  the  Macphersons  nor  Whitaker  threw 
much  light  upon  the  subject,  and  that  the  speculations  of  both  have 
been  superseded  and  made  quite  valueless  by  subsequent  investi- 
gations. 

In  November  1773  Whitaker  was  appointed  morning  preacher  of 
Berkeley  Chapel,  London;  but  the  person,  Mr.  Hughes,  who  had  given 
him  the  situation,  thinking  proper  to  remove  him  in  about  two  months 
after,  Whitaker  published  a  statement,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Case 
between  Mr.  Whitaker  and  Mr.  Hughes,  &c.,'  in  which,  his  biographer 
in  Chalmers  (a  personal  acquaintance)  tells  us,  "he  expressed  himself 
so  indiscreetly  that  his  '  Case '  was  considered  as  a  libel  by  the  court 
of  King's  Bench."  Thi3  would  seem  to  mean  that  the  publication 
had  been  made  the  subject  of  an  indictment  or  an  action.  Having 
soon  after  this  given  substantial  proof  of  his  scrupulous  orthodoxy 
by  refusing  a  living  in  the  Church  which  was  offered  to  him  by  a 
Unitarian  patron,  he  remaiued  with  nothing  but  his  fellowship  till 
1778,  when  he  succeeded,  on  the  presentation  of  his  college,  to  the 
valuable  rectory  of  Ruan-Langhorne  in  Cornwall.  Taking  up  his 
residence  here,  he  became  involved  in  a  contest  with  his  parishioners 
about  his  tithes,  which  appears  to  have  almost  wholly  occupied  him 
for  some  years  ;  but  he  proved  finally  victorious  in  the  courts  of  law, 
and  after  a  time,  we  are  told,  he  had  also  "the  satisfaction  to  perceive 
a  visible  alteration  in  the  behaviour  of  the  principal  parishioners,  and 
a  mutual  good  understanding  was  established  between  the  pastor  and 
his  flock."  He  was  an  animated  and  impressive  preacher,  and  in  all 
respects  an  attentive  and  zealous  clergyman.  His  principal  publi- 
cations after  this  were — an  Svo  volume  of  'Sermons  upon  Death, 
Judgment,  Heaven,  and  Hell,'  in  1783;  'Mary  Queen  of  Scots  vindi- 
cated,' in  3  vols.  Svo,  1787,  of  which  a  second  edition,  much  enlarged, 
appcareJ,  in  the  same  nuu-ber  of  volumes,  iu  1790;  Gibbon's  'History 
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of  the  Decline  and  Kali  of  the  Roman  Empire  Reviewed,'  8vo,  Loudon, 
1791  ;  'The  Origin  of  Arianism  disclosed,'  Svo,  J 791  ;  'The  Course  of 
Hannibal  over  tho  Alps  ascertained,'  2  vols.  Svo,  1794  ;  'The  Ancient 
Cathedral  of  Cornwall  historically  surveyed,'  2  vols.  4to,  lh<)i  ;  and 
'Tho  Life  of  St.  Neot,'  published  in  1809,  after  his  death*  Ho  had 
besides  projected  and  iu  part  executed  a  History  of  London  and  a 
History  of  Oxford,  and  at  least  talked  of  bringing  out  Notes  on 
Shakspere  and  Illustrations  of  tho  Bible.  He  aleo  wrote  some  fugitive 
poetry,  printed  in  the  collection  of  tho  works  of  '  Tho  Cornwall  and 
Devon  Poets,'  2  vols.  Svo;  and  ho  contributed  many  articles  to  the 
'English  Review,'  tho  'British  Critic,'  and  the  ' A ntijacobin  Review.' 
Ho  died  at  his  rectory  some  time  after  having  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis, 
on  tho  30th  of  October  1808. 

As  a  man,  Whitaker  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  warm  and 
hasty  but  generous  focliugs,  better  liked  by  those  to  whom  he  was 
well  known  than  by  those  who  were  only  for  a  short  time  or  occa- 
sionally brought  into  contact  with  him.  As  a  writer  he  is  lively  and 
ingenious,  and  scatters  about  a  great  quantity  of  curious  reading  and 
research  ;  but  his  learning  is  moro  excursive  and  various  than  pro- 
found or  exact,  and  his  fancy  is  much  too  active  for  the  strength  of  hil 
judgment.  His  most  important  work  ccrtiinly  is  his  'History  of 
Manchester,'  which  is  iu  fact  a  description  of  the  general  state  of  the 
country  during  the  Roman  and  Saxon  Times ;  much  of  it  indeed  is 
merely  conjectural,  though  set  down  iu  the  most  dogmatic  style;  but 
valuable  ideas  and  luminous  view?  are  occasionally  thrown  out. 

WHITAKER,  REV.  THOMAS  DUNHAM,  LL.D.,  was  descended 
from  an  elder  brother  of  Dr.  William  Whitaker,  the  Cambridge  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  and  eminent  polemic  of  the  16th  century.  At  the 
time  when  he  was  born,  June  8th,  1759,  at  the  parsonage-house  of 
Raiuham  in  Norfolk,  his  father  was  curate  there ;  but  the  next  year 
he  succeeded  to  the  family  estate  of  Holme,  in  Lancashire,  which  his 
ancestors  had  possessed  from  about  the  year  1431.  In  1775  he  was 
sent  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  and  in  1780  he  proceeded 
LL.B.,  with  the  design  of  following  tho  profession  of  the  civil  law; 
but  having  by  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1782,  become  propiietor  of 
the  family  estate,  ho  changed  his  views,  and  determined  to  enter  the 
Church.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1785,  and  priest  the  next  year. 
It  is  not  stated  however  that  he  held  any  preferment  till  he  became 
perpetual  curate  of  Holme,  in  1797,  probably  on  his  own  presentation. 
Having  taken  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1801,  he  was  in  1809  presented 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  vicarage  of  Whalley,  and  in 
1818  to  that  of  Blackburn.  On  being  inducted  into  the  latter  living, 
he  resigned  the  rectory  of  Heysham,  which  he  had  previously  held 
along  with  Whalley,  but  for  how  long  is  not  stated.  He  died  at 
Blackburn,  on  the  18th  of  December  1821,  leaving  by  his  wife  Lucy, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Thoresby,  Esq.,  of  Leeds,  who  survived  him, 
three  sons  and  one  daughter,  besides  a  daughter  whom  he  had  lost  in 
1816,  and  a  son,  his  eldest,  who  had  been  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse  the  year  after. 

Dr.  Whitaker's  publications  consist  of  a  number  of  single  sermons 
and  of  the  following  antiquarian  works  : — 'A  History  of  the  Original 
Parish  of  Whalley  and  Honour  of  Clitheroe,  in  the  Counties  of  Lan- 
caster and  York,'  4to,  1801  (reprinted,  with  additions  and  corrections, 
in  1806,  and  again  in  1818 ;  '  History  of  the  Deanery  of  Craven,'  royal 
4to,  1805,  reprinted  1812;  an  account,  in  Latin,  of  the  rebellion  of 
1745,  'De  Motu  per  Britanniam  Civico  annis  1715  et  1746,'  12mo, 
1809  ;  '  The  Life  and  Original  Correspondence  of  Sir  George  Radclifl'e, 
Knt.,'  4to,  1810  ;  an  edition  of  'The  Visions  of  Peirs  Ploughman,'  4to, 
1810;  a  new  edition  of  Thoresby 's  'Ducatus  Leodinensis,  or  the  Topo- 
graphy of  Leeds,'  fol.,  1816;  'Loidis  and  Almete,  or  an  Attempt  to 
Illustrate  the  Districts  described  in  these  words  by  Bede,  and  supposed 
to  embrace  the  lower  portions  of  Aredale  and  Wharfdale,  together 
with  the  entire  Vale  of  Calder,  co.  York,'  4to,  1816.  To  these  is  to 
be  added  a  portion  of  an  intended  '  History  of  Yorkshire,'  compre- 
hending Richmondshire  and  Lunedale,  which  he  left  ready  for  the 
press,  and  which  was  published  in  folio  after  his  death.  He  also  pub- 
lished, in  1812,  an  edition  in  Svo  of  'The  Sermons  of  Dr.  Edwin 
Sandys,  formerly  Archbishop  of  York,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author ;'  and 
'  The  Substance  of  a  Speech  delivered  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the 
Magistrates,  Clergy,  Gentry,  and  other  Inhabitants  of  the  Hundred  of 
Blackburn,  convened  at  Blackburn,  Monday,  February  10th,  1S17,  to 
support  the  existing  Laws  and  Constitution  of  England.'  This  speech 
(which  is  inserted  in  full  iu  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  vol.  lxxxvii., 
part  i.,  pp.  213-220)  is  a  strong  expressiou  of  such  anti-democratical 
and  conservative  opinions  as,  whether  right  or  wrong  in  themselves, 
might  be  expected  from  an  enthusiastic  antiquary.  As  an  illustrator 
of  the  national  antiquities,  Dr.  Whitaker  a  good  deal  resembled  his 
namesake,  the  author  of  '  The  History  of  Manchester,'  with  whom  he 
has  sometimes  been  confounded.  He  was  not  a  mere  grubber  in  the 
earth  for  forgotten  facts,  deriving  for  the  most  part  their  only  value 
from  their  having  dropped  out  of  sight  and  been  thus  laboriously 
recovered,  but  looked  at  the  past  in  a  poetical  spirit,  with  fancy  and 
feeling — which  no  doubt  however  sometimes  led  him  wrong  where  a 
colder  or  duller  investigator  might  not  have  made  the  same  mistakes. 
He  was  also,  liko  the  other  Whitaker,  a  good  classical  scholar,  as  well 
as  conversant  with  the  learniug  of  the  middle  ages.  Some  able  articles 
on  antiquarian  subjects  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  'Quarterly  Review' 
are  understood  to  have  been  contributed  by  Dr.  Whitaker. 
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WHITBREAD,  SAMUEL,  for  many  years  a  leading  member  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  brewer  of  the  same  name, 
by  his  wife  Mary,  third,  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Cornwallis,  was 
born  in  London  in  1758.  He  inherited  the  brewery,  and,  by  a  clause 
in  his  father's  will,  he  was  compelled  to  retain  a  majority  of  the  shares 
in  his  own  hands.  At  his  death  he  held  five-eighths,  which  would  of 
themselves  have  been  a  princely  fortune  ;  but  in  addition  to  this  he 
possessed  landed  estates  to  the  value  of  20,000/.  per  annum  (upon  the 
plantations  of  ono  of  which  alone  ho  had  expended  120,000/.)  and 
large  property  in  the  funds.  Independent  of  his  personal  talents, 
Mr.  Whitbread  must  in  this  country  have  occupied  a  position  among 
the  untitled  aristocracy,  both  on  account  of  his  wealth  and  his 
connections. 

Great  pains  were  taken  with  his  education.  He  was  sent  for  the 
usual  time  to  Eton,  and  removed  thence  to  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. On  leaving  the  university  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe  under 
the  care  of  Mr  (afterwards  Archdeacon)  Coxe.  In  17S9  Mr.  Whitbread 
married  Lady  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  Grey ;  and 
fix  years  later  the  lady's  brother,  Sir  Charles,  married  Mr.  Whitbread's 
sister.  Mr.  Whitbread  entered  parliament  in  1790,  as  representative 
of  the  borough  of  Steyning ;  he  continued  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  till  his  death  in  1815,  but  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  he  represented  the  town  of  Bedford,  in  which  lie  possessed  large 
property.  As  might  have  been  anticipated  from  his  education  under 
Mr.  Coxe,  and  from  his  family  connections,  Mr.  Whitbread  attached 
himself  to  the  Whig  party.  During  the  life  of  Fox  lie  continued  a 
zealous  and  personally  attached  adherent  of  that  statesman.  After 
Fox's  death,  Mr.  Whitbread,  though  he  could  scarcely  be  called  the 
leader,  was  one  of  the  men  of  most  influence  in  the  ranks  of  the  dis- 
organised opposition.  Though  he  had  received  a  liberal  education, 
Mr.  Whitbread  owed  his  political  power  rather  to  natural  shrewdness, 
unquestioned  sincerity,  and  vehement  energy,  than  to  extensive  know- 
ledge or  polished  oratory  or  argument.  The  unimaginative  and  even 
common-place  character  of  his  mind  kept  him  secure  from  vacillation 
or  inconsistency ;  his  strong  passion  made  him  an  active  and  assiduous 
member  of  the  legislature  ;  and  his  benevolence  and  integrity  of  pur- 
pose lent  a  moral  dignity  to  his  oratorical  displays.  Like  most  mem- 
bers of  parliament  of  his  character,  he  could  not  elevate  himself  above 
mere  personal  conflict,  and  his  vehemence  of  disposition  gave  his 
attacks  an  appearance  of  asperity  alien  to  his  native  kindness  of  dispo- 
sition. The  most  prominent  event  in  Mr.  Whitbread's  parliamentary 
career  was  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville,  which  he  conducted. 

He  was  a  warm  advocate  of  popular  education,  and  a  man  of  deep 
religious  impressions.  There  was  however  nothing  ascetic  in  his 
religion,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  In  private  life  he  was  amiable  and  irre- 
proachable. Mr.  Whitbread  terminated  his  own  life  during  a  tempo- 
rary aberration  of  intellect,  July  6, 1815.  He  had  some  time  previously 
been  liable  to  attacks  of  a  morbid  despondency,  uuder  which  he 
imagined  himself  the  victim  of  conspiracies  and  the  object  of  public 
ridicule  or  condemnation.  A  local  pressure  on  the  brain,  discovered 
on  dissection,  seems  to  account  sufficient^'  for  this  malady. 

WHITBY,  DANIEL,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  of  great  celebrity  in 
his  own  day,  and  some  of  whose  works  are  still  in  considerable  repute, 
was  born  in  1638,  at  Rushden,  or  Rusden,  in  Northamptonshire.  In 
1653  he  was  admitted  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was 
elected  a  scholar  in  June  1655;  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  m  1657, 
aud  that  of  M.A.  in  1660,  and  was  elected  Fellow  of  his  college  in 
1664.  Having  taken  holy  orders,  he  found  a  zealous  patron  in  Dr. 
Seth  Ward,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  col- 
lated him  in  October  1668  to  a  prebend  in  his  cathedral,  and  in 
November  following  to  another.  In  September  1672,  he  was  admitted 
chantor  or  precentor  of  the  same  church,  and  immediately  after 
accumulated  the  degrees  of  B.D.  and  D.D.  About  the  same  time  he 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Edmund's  church,  in  the  city  of 
Salisbury  ;  but,  although  his  life  lasted  for  more  than  half  a  century 
longer,  this  was  the  last  of  his  preferments.  He  died  at  Salisbury,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-eight,  on  the  24th  of  March  1726. 

Dr.  Whitby's  first  publications  were  a  series  of  attacks  upon  popery, 
in  the  course  of  the  active  controversy  upon  that  subject  which  was 
kept  up  almost  without  intermission  in  England  from  the  Restoration 
to  the  Revolution : — '  Romish  Doctrines  not  from  the  beginning,'  4to, 
London,  1664,  an  answer  to  Serenus  Cressy;  '  Abs  irov  <ttS>,  or  an 
answer  to  Sure  Fooling  '  (an  anonymous  work  by  a  Popish  missionary 
called  John  Sergeant,  alias  Smith),  8vo,  Oxford,  1666;  'A  Discourse 
concerning  the  Idolatry  of  the  Church  of  Rome,'  8vo,  London,  1674, 
in  defence  of  Stillingfleet,  and  against  his  popish  assailant  Dr.  Thomas 
Godden,  alias  Browne ;  'The  Absui'dity  and  Idolatry  of  Host-worship 
proven,'  8vo,  London,  1679  ;  'A  Discourse  concerning  the  Laws,  eccle- 
siatical  and  civil,  made  against  Heretics  by  Popes,  Emperors,  &c.,'  4to, 
London,  16S2,  reprinted  at  London  in  8voin  1723,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Bishop  Kennet,  in  which  it  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  Dr. 
Maurice.  In  1671  he  also  published  at  Oxford,  in  8vo,  '  A6yos  tt/s 
nio-rewj,  or  the  Certainty  of  the  Christian  Faith  and  of  the  Resur- 
rection of  Christ.' 

In  1683,  unfortunately  for  his  peace  and  his  reputation,  he  turned 
aside  from  attaching  the  Papists  to  defending  tho  Dissenters,  pub- 
lishing in  that  year,  at  LondoD,  an  8vo  volume  entitled  '  The  Pro- 


testant Reconciler,  humbly  pleading  for  condescension  to  Dissenting 
Brethren  in  thiugs  indifferent  and  unnecessary,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
and  showing  how  unreasonable  it  is  to  make  such  things  the  necessary 
conditions  of  communion.'  The  book  (which  was  anonymous,  but 
the  authorship  of  which  appears  to  have  been  soon  discovered)  was 
immediately  attacked  with  great  fury  from  various  quarters :  the 
University  of  Oxford,  in  a  congregation  held  on  the  21st  of  July, 
condemned  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  hand  of  the  marshal  in  the  Schools 
Quadrangle  ;  and  at  length  Whitby,  on  the  requisition  of  his  diocesan 
and  patron,  Bishop  Ward,  signed  on  tha  9th  of  October  a  strong 
expression  of  his  sorrow  and  repentance  for  having  "  through  want  of 
prudence  and  deference  to  authority  "  caused  it  to  be  printed  and 
published,  and  his  distinct  retractation  of  its  two  main  principles — 
that  it  is  not  lawful  for  superiors  to  impose  anything  in  tho  worship 
of  God  not  antecedently  necessary,  and  that  the  duty  of  not  offending 
a  weak  brother  is  inconsistent  with  all  human  rights  of  making  laws 
concerning  indifferent  things — both  of  which  he  now  professed  to 
have  discovered  to  be  false,  erroneous,  and  schismatlcal.  The  sarno 
year  he  also  published  a  second  part  of  the  '  Protestant  Reconciler, 
earnestly  persuading  the  Dissenting  laity  to  join  in  full  communion 
with  the  Church  of  England,  and  answering  all  the  objections  of  non- 
conformists against  the  lawfulness  of  their  ""hmission  unto  the  rites 
and  constitution  of  that  church.' 

He  now,  after  publishing  a  Latin  compendium  of  ethics, '  Ethices 
Compendium  in  usum  academical  juventutis,'8vo,  Oxon.,  1634,  returned 
to  his  old  subject,  the  errors  of  popery,  and  published  'A  Treatise  in 
confutation  of  the  Latin  Service  in  the  Church  of  Rome,'  4to,  London, 
1687;  'The  Fallibility  of  the  Roman  Church  demonstrated,' 4to, 
London,  1637,  a  treatise  against  the  worship  of  images;  'A  Demon- 
stration that  the  Church  of  Rome  and  her  Councils  have  erred,'  4to, 
London,  1688,  on  communion  in  one  kind ;  and  '  Treatise  of  Tradi- 
tions,' part  i.,  4to,  London,  1688;  part  ii.,  4to,  London,  1689. 

He  next  came  forward  in  defence  of  the  Revolution,  in  two  treatises : 
the  first  entitled  '  Considerations  humbly  offered  for  taking  the  Oath 
of  Allegiance  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,' 4to,  London,  1689  ; 
the  Becond,  'An  Historical  Account  of  some  things  relating  to  the 
Nature  of  the  English  Government,  &c.,'  4to,  London,  1690.  These 
were  followed  by  '  A  Discourse  confirming  the  Truth  and  Certainty  of 
the  Christian  Faith,  from  the  Extraordinary  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
vouchsafed  to  the  Apostles,'  4to,  1691 ;  a  treatise  in  Latin  against 
Arianism  and  Socinianism,  '  Tractatus  de  Vera  Christi  Deitate,'  4to, 
Oxford,  1691 ;  and  'A  Discourse  of  the  Love  of  God,'  8vo,  London, 
1697. 

In  1703  appeared,  in  two  volumes  folio,  his  principal  work,  'A 
Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.'  This  has  been 
often  reprinted,  and  is  still  held  in  much  esteem  by  the  adherents  of 
the  Arminian  system  of  doctrine.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  1760, 
in  2  vols,  folio.  In  connection  with  it  he  afterwards  published  'A 
Discourse  of  the  Necessity  and  Usefulness  of  the  Christian  Revela- 
tion, by  reason  of  the  Corruptions  of  the  Principles  of  Natural 
Religion  among  Jews  and  Heathens,' 8vo,  London,  1705;  'Reflections 
on  some  Assertions  and  Opinions  of  Mr.  Dodwell,  &c.,'  8vo,  London, 
1707  ;  '  A  Discourse  concerning  the  True  Import  of  the  words 
Election  and  Reprobation,'  8vo,  London,  1710  (commonly  called 
'  W7hitby  on  the  Five  Points,'  and  often  reprinted ;  the  best  edition 
is  that  of  1735);  'Four  Discourses'  (on  Election  and  Reprobation), 
8vo,  London,  1710;  a  treatise  against  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  in 
Latin,  'Tractatus  de  Imputatione  Divina  Peccati  Adami  Posteris  ejus, 
&c.,'  8vo,  London,  1711.  WThitby  had  been  bred  a  Calvinist,  his 
teachers  at  the  university  having  been  all  of  that  persuasion ;  and,  as 
he  states  himself  in  a  preface  to  one  of  the  above  tracts,  his  own 
investigations  and  reflections  had  gradually  brought  him  round  to  the 
opposite  opinions. 

But  his  views  afterwards  underwent  a  still  further  change.  Dr. 
Clarke's  'Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,'  which  appeared  in  1712, 
made  him  a  convert  to  Arianism,  and  he  afterwards  published  the 
following  tracts  in  defence  of  his  new  creed : — '  Dissertatio  de  S. 
Scripturarum  Interpretatione '  (against  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  in 
the  controversies  about  the  Trinity),  8vo,  1714 ;  'A  Discourse  showing 
that  the  Expositions  which  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  have  given  are 
more  agreeable  to  the  Interpretations  of  Dr.  Clarke,  &c.'  8vo,  London, 
1714;  'A  True  Account  and  Confutation  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Sabellians,'  8vo,  Loudon,  1610;  and  a  disquisition,  in  Latin,  on  the 
difficulties  which  attend  the  study  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
under  the  title  of  '  Disquisitione3  Modestaj  in  Bulli  Defensionem  Fidei 
Nicena,'  8vo,  1720.  This  last  tract  involved  him  in  a  controversy 
with  the  great  Trinitarian  champion,  Dr.  Waterland.  Whitby  de< 
fended  himself  in  two  additional  pamphlets,  published  this  same  year, 
and  retained  his  Arian  principles  to  the  end  of  his  life,  as  appears 
from  his  posthumous  work  entitled  '"TerTepai  ^povriSes,  or  the  Last 
Thoughts  of  Dr.  Whitby  :  containing  his  Correction  of  several  passages 
in  his  Commentary  of  the  New  Testament ;  to  which  are  added  Five 
Discourses,  published  by  his  express  order;'  8vo,  London,  1728. 

Meanwhile  he  had  published  another  tract  on  the  Romish  question, 
entitled  '  Irrisio  Dei  Panarii  Romanensium ;  the  Derision  of  the 
Breaden  God,  &c.,'  8vo,  London,  1716 ;  and  he  had  also  taken  part  in 
the  Bangorian  controversy,  by  two  pamphlets  in  defence  of  Bishop 
Hoarily;  the  first,  'An  Answer  to  Dr.  Snape's  Second  Letter  to  the 
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Bishop  of  Bangor,'  flvo,  London,  1717;  tho  second,  'A  Defence  oi'  tho 
Propositions  contaiuod  iu  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bangor's  Sermons,'  8vo, 
London,  1718. 

To  this  long  list  are  still  to  be  added  six  single  sermons  published 
at  different  times  between  1071  and  1711;  'Thirty-three  Sermons 
upon  the  Attributes  of  God,'  2  vols.,  London,  1710;  'Sermons  on 
Several  Occasions,'  8vo,  Loudon,  1720  ;  '  Twelve  Sermons  preached  at 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Sarum,'  8vo,  London,  1720;  besides  an 
auonymous  pamphlet,  entitled  'A  Short  View  of  Dr.  Boveridgo's 
Writings,'  8vo,  Loudon,  1711 — a  severe  attack  on  Bishop  Bovcridgo — 
of  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  author. 

WHITE,  GILBERT,  tho  author  of  the  'Natural  History  of  Sel- 
borne,'  was  born  at  Selboruo  on  the  18th  of  July  1720,  aud  received 
his  early  education  at  Basingstoke,  under  tho  Rev.  Thomas  Warton, 
father  of  the  poet  of  that  name.  On  leaving  Basingstoke  he  was 
admitted  a  student  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  aud  took  his  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  in  1713.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  his  college  in  1744, 
and  became  Master  of  Arts  in  1740,  and  was  made  a  senior  Proctor  of 
the  university  in  1752.  He  exhibited  when  young  an  attachment  to 
literature  and  the  study  of  natural  history  ;  aud  it  was  to  indulge  iu 
the>e  tastes  that  he  retired  at  an  early  period  of  hid  life  to  his  native 
village.  Here  he  lived  surrounded  by  his  friends,  engrossed  by  his 
favourite  pursuits  during  the  whole  of  his  life  :  ho  died  on  the  26th 
of  June  1 79.'?.  Although  he  had  frequently  offers  of  preferment  in 
the  Church,  he  declined  them  all :  not  that  he  was  averse  to  the  duties 
of  the  clerical  profession  ;  for  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
noted  iu  the  capacity  of  curate  at  Selborne,  and  had  previously  per- 
formed the  same  duties  iu  the  adjoining  parish  of  Fariugdon.  The 
work  on  which  the  reputation  of  White  as  a  naturalist  rests,  aud  which 
must  ever  claim  for  him  a  conspicuous  position  amongst  the  culti- 
vators of  science,  as  well  as  the  classical  writers  of  Great  Britain,  is 
his  '  Natural  History  of  Selborne.'  This  work  was  first  published  iu 
quarto,  in  178a,  four  years  previous  to  the  death  of  tho  author.  In 
this  first  edition  also  appeared  a  chapter  of  the  antiquities  of  Selborne, 
a  part  of  the  work  which  has  been  often,  without  sufficient  reason, 
omitted  in  subsequent  editions  of  the  '  Natural  History.'  After  the 
death  of  Gilbert  White,  Dr.  Aikiu  published  a  work  entitled  '  A 
Naturalist's  Calendar,  with  Observations  in  various  branches  of 
Natural  History,' the  whole  work  being  selected  from  a  natural  history 
journal  which  hail  been  kept  by  White  for  twenty-five  years.  In  1S02 
tho  '  Calendar '  and  '  Natural  History  '  were  published  together  iu  two 
volumes,  octavo.  In  1813  the  'Antiquities,'  'Natural  History,'  'Ca- 
lendar,' and  some  poems  of  the  author's  were  published  together  in  one 
volume,  quarto.  From  this  time  various  editions  of  these  works  have 
appeared,  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford,  Sir  William  Jardine,  Captain 
Brown,  the  Rev.  L.  Jeuyns,  aud  other  editors.  One  of  the  best  of  the 
later  editions  was  by  the  late  Edward  Turner  Bennett,  secretary  to  the 
Zoological  Society.  It  contains  the  'Natural  History,'  'Antiquities,' 
and  the  '  Naturalist's  Calendar,'  and  is  enriched  with  copious  notes  by 
the  editor,  and  by  Messrs.  Bell,  and  others;  but  an  edition  embodying 
in  notes  such  general  corrections,  qualifications,  and  additions  as 
recent  investigations  may  have  rendered  necessary,  and  also  a  specific 
account  of  the  present  natural  history  of  Selborne,  would  be  a  wel- 
come addition  to  our  literature. 

The  portions  of  White's  writings  devoted  to  natural  history  are 
written  in  an  elegant  and  pleasing  style,  and  give  to  the  reader  some- 
thing of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  writer.  No  one  can  fail  wishing  to 
participate  in  the  quiet  pursuits  of  the  author  in  his  rural  solitude, 
after  reading  his  letters,  aud  they  have  much  contributed  to  spread  a 
taste  for  natural  history  iu  this  country.  But  his  letters  and  essays 
on  subjects  of  natural  history  are  not  merely  interesting  for  their 
style  and  matter;  they  contain  a  large  amount  of  original  observation 
which  has  contributed  much  to  a  knowledge  of  the  form,  habits,  and 
instincts  of  tho  auimals  that  iuhabit  Great  Britain. 

White  was  peculiarly  fortunate  iu  belonging  to  a  family  whose 
members  all  took  great  delight  in  natural  history  pursuits,  and  with 
whom  he  was  in  constant  correspondence.  Four  of  his  brothers  are 
referred  to  iu  his  letters,  and  some  of  them  are  well  known  for  their 
literary  labours.  Most  of  his  brothers  aud  sisters  were  married,  but 
he  died  siogle.  He  however  took  great  iuterest  in  the  families  of  his 
near  relatives,  and  carefully  noted  down  in  his  diary  the  births  of  his 
nephews  aud  nieces,  who  at  his  death  amounted  to  the  number  of 
sixty-three. 

WHITE,  HENRY  KIRKE,  was  a  native  of  Nottingham,  where  he 
was  born  on  the  21st  of  March  1785.  He  was  the  son  of  John  White, 
a  butcher  of  that  place,  and  of  his  wife  Mary,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Neville,  and  who  belonged  to  a  respectable  Staffordshire  family.  He 
early  showed  a  passion  for  reading,  and  had  begun  to  try  his  hand  at 
composition  in  prose  when  he  was  about  seven  years  old.  His  first 
attempts  in  verse  appear  to  have  been  of  considerably  later  date;  the 
earliest  that  is  given  or  mentioned  by  his  biographer  is  a  short  poem 
stated  to  have  been  "  written  at  the  age  of  thirteen."  He  had  now,  in 
addition  to  writing  and  arithmetic,  acquired  au  acquaintance  with  the 
French  language;  but  up  to  this  time  it  continued  to  be  tho  iutention 
of  his  father  to  breed  him  up  to  his  owu  business,  and  one  whole  elay 
in  every  week,  and  his  leisure  hours  on  other  days,  were  employed  in 
carrying  the  butcher's  basket.  At  last  his  mother,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  woman  of  some  education,  as  well  as  of  a  superior  cast  of 


mind,  and  who  had  now,  in  conjunction  with  her  eldest  daughter, 
opened  a  girls'  boarding-  and  day-school,  which  proved  very  successful, 
persuaded  her  husband  to  give  up  this  plan  ;  and  at  tho  age  of  fourteen 
Henry,  being  taken  from  school,  wan  placed  iu  a  stocking  loom,  that 
ho  might  learn  tho  hosiery  business.  But  this  proved  s.carcely  more 
satisfactory  than  his  original  destination  ;  aud  after  a  year  his  mother 
found  means  to  have  him  placed  iu  the  office  of  Messrs.  Coldham  and 
Eulield,  attorneys  aud  town-clerks  of  Nottingham.  To  make  up  for 
the  want  of  a  premium,  ho  was  engaged  to  serve  two  years  before  tho 
commencement  of  his  apprenticeship,  so  that  he  was  not  articled  till 
the  beginning  of  tho  year  1802.  By  this  time  he  had  acquired  a  tole- 
rable knowledge  of  Latiu  with  very  little  instruction,  and  had  begun 
Greek.  To  these  languages  he  afterwards  added  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese;  chemistry,  astronomy,  aud  electricity  also  engaged  his 
attention  ;  drawing  was  another  of  his  pursuits ;  and  he  played  very 
pleasantly  by  car  on  the  piano-forte.  He  showed  likewise  a  turn  for 
practical  mechauics.  All  this  while  too  bis  time  was  principally  occu- 
pied by  the  law,  "  to  which,"  says  his  biographer,  f  his  papers  show 
he  had  applied  himself  with  such  industry  as  to  make  it  wonderful 
that  he  could  have  found  time,  busied  as  his  days  were,  for  anything 
else." 

By  his  fifteenth  year  ho  had  already  begun  to  acquire  distinction  ai 
a  speaker  in  a  literary  society  in  Nottingham,  and  as  a  correspondent 
of  various  periodical  publications,  the  '  Monthly  Preceptor,  or  Juvenile 
Library,'  the  '  Monthly  Magazine,'  the  '  Monthly  Visitor,'  and  the 
'  Monthly  Mirror.'  The  encouragement  of  Mr.  Hill,  the  proprietor  of 
the  last-mentioned  work,  and  of  Mr.  Capel  Lofft,  induced  him,  about 
the  close  of  the  year  1802,  to  prepare  a  volume  of  poems  for  the  pres*. 
It  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  published  however  till  the  end  of  the 
next  year,  or  tho  beginniug  of  1804,  when  it  came  out,  dedicated,  by 
permission,  to  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  But  her  grace,  after  giving 
her  name,  forgot  to  give  anything  more,  or  even  to  notice  the  poems 
or  their  author ;  and  the  volume,  which  was  harshly  treated  by  the 
reviewers,  appears  to  have  attracted  little  of  the  public  attention.  It 
wa8  the  means  however  of  making  the  youthful  writer  known  to 
Southey,  to  whom  he  is  principally  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
hi-s  memory  and  the  general  interest  that  is  still  felt  about  him. 

Before  his  first  volume  of  poetry  was  published,  a  great  change  had 
been  wrought  iu  his  opinions,  and  his  whole  intellectual  being,  by  his 
conversion  from  an  indifference  to  religion  and  a  tendency  towards 
infidelity,  to  a  deep  and  passionate  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity. What  appears  to  have  been  most  operative  iu  drawing  his  mind 
and  heart  in  this  new  direction  was  the  circumstance  of  a  young  friend, 
who  had  been  some  time  before  suddenly  struck  iu  the  same  way, 
being  about  to  proceed  to  the  University,  a  destination  which  White 
had  often  looked  forward  to  with  intense  desire,  though  with  scarcely 
a  hope.  He  now  bent  his  whole  soul  to  finding  the  means  of  following 
his  friend  to  Cambridge,  and  getting  himself  educated  for  the  Church. 
For  some  time  the  prospect  was  very  discouraging;  but  at  last  the 
matter  was  managed,  principally  by  means  of  Mr.  Simeon,  of  King's 
College,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended,  and  who  procured  him 
a  sizarship  at  St.  John's,  with  additional  pecuniary  assistance.  He 
quitted  his  employers,  who  very  kindly  gave  their  consent  to  this 
arrangement,  iu  October  1804.  During  his  first  term  one  of  the  Uni- 
versity scholarships  became  vacant,  for  which  he  was  advised  to  offer 
himself  as  a  candidate.  He  passed  the  whole  term  iu  preparing  for 
this  object ;  but  his  strength  and  spirits  sunk  under  his  exertions, 
and  when  the  day  came  he  found  himself  compelled  to  decline  being 
examined.  He  had  now  only  a  fortnight  to  prepare  for  the  general 
college  examination  :  in  his  exhausted  and  desponding  condition  ho 
would  have  declined  that  too  ;  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  come 
forward,  and  was  pronounced  the  first  man  of  his  year. 

He  now  paid  a  short  visit  to  London,  the  excitement  of  which  pro- 
bably only  accelerated  the  progress  of  his  disease.  The  next  year,  at 
Cambridge,  he  was  again  pronounced  first  at  the  college  examination. 
The  college  now  offered  him  a  private  tutor  iu  mathematics  during  the 
long  vacation  ;  but  relaxation,  not  stimulus,  was  what  he  wanted.  He 
paid  another  visit  to  London,  from  which  he  returned  to  college  only 
to  die.  His  death  took  place  on  Sunday,  the  lath  of  October  1S00, 
when  he  had  just  passed  the  middle  of  his  twenty-second  year. 

His  papers  were  put  into  the  hands  of  his  friend  Southey,  who  iu 
1807  published  a  selection  from  his  poems  and  prose  compositions,  in 
two  volumes,  accompanied  with  the  memoir  from  which  the  above 
facts  have  been  taken.  A  supplementary  volume,  consisting  of  addi- 
tional pieces,  appeared  in  1S22  ;  anel  both  publications  have  since  been 
incorporated,  and  iu  that  form  '  The  Remains  of  Henry  Kirke  White ' 
have  been  several  times  reprinted.  The  popularity  which  Henry  Kirke 
White's  poetry  has  enjoyed  is  owing  perhaps  more  to  the  touching  cir- 
cumstances of  his  history  and  the  attractive  picture  of  his  disposition 
and  character  which  has  been  drawn  by  his  enthusiastic  biographer, 
than  to  its  merit.  It  has  in  its  best  passages  considerable  feeling  and 
melody,  but  its  general  tone  is  feeble,  and  the  manner  and  spirit  deci- 
dedly imitative.  His  acquirements  also,  though  considerable  for  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  made,  were  certainly  not  other- 
wise very  remarkable. 

WHITE,  REV.  JOSEPH,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  journeyman  weaver 
of  Gloucester,  where  he  was  born  about  1746.  Hia  father  brought 
him  up  to  his  own  trade,  but  sent  him  for  a  time  to  a  charity-school, 
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■where  t lie  education  he  received,  whatever  it  amounted  to,  had  the 
ellect  of  inspiring  him  with  a  love  of  reading  and  study,  which  he  car- 
ried so  far  in  his  leisure  hours  that  his  attainments  at  length  attracted 
the  notice  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman  of  fortune,  who  furnished  him 
w  ith  the  means  of  euteriug  himself  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  This 
was  probably  when  he  was  about  tlireeand-twenty,  since  he  is  stated  to 
have  taken  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1773.  At  that  date  the  only  one  of 
the  Oriental  languages  which  he  knew  seems  to  have  been  the  Hebrew. 
He  now  began,  under  the  encouragement  of  Dr.  Moore,  afterwards 
i-uecessively  Bishop  of  Baugorand  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  apply 
himself  to  the  Arabic  and  others,  and  made  rapid  progress.  In  1774 
lie  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  his  college  (worth  about  707.  per 
annum),  and  next  year  he  was  appointed  Laudian  Professor  of  Arabic 
in  the  University,  from  which  he  derived  about  aa  much  more.  On 
entering  upon  this  oflice,  on  the  7th  of  April  1775,  he  pronounced  a 
Latin  oration  on  the  utility  of  the  Arabic  tongue  in  theological  studies 
('De  Utilitate  Lingua;  Arabian  in  Studiis  Theologieis '),  which  was 
printed  iu  quarto  the  same  year,  and  brought  him  great  reputation. 
His  next  publication  was  an  edition,  with  a  translation  and  notes,  of 
the  Syriac  Philoxeuiau  Version  of  the  Four  Gospels  ('  Sacroruru  Evan- 
geliorum  Versio  Syriaca  Philoxeniaua '),  from  a  celebrated  manuscript 
belonging  to  New  College,  which  appeared  in  2  vols.  4to,  in  1778. 
This  was  followed  the  tame  year  by  a  sermon  preached  before  the 
University,  on  the  15th  of  November  1778,  recommending  a  revieal  of 
the  authorised  English  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was 
much  applauded  both  for  its  learning  and  eloquence.  White  was  now 
appointed  one  of  the  preachers  at  Whitehall  chapel,  and,  having  taken 
his  degree  of  B.D.  iu  1779,  he  continued  to  keep  his  name  before  the 
public  by  publishing  in  that  same  year  '  A  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Loudon  (Lowth)  suggesting  a  plan  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Septua- 
gint ; '  and  the  next  year,  in  4to,  '  A  Specimen  of  the  Civil  and  Military 
Institutes  of  Tiinour,  or  Tamerlane,  rendered  from  the  Persian  into 
English.'  The  completed  translation  of  the  latter  work,  executed  by 
Major  Davy,  appeared  in  4  to  iu  1783,  with  a  preface,  index,  geographi- 
cal notes,  &c,  by  White. 

Soon  after  this  occurred  the  most  remarkable  passage  iu  his  life.  In 
Easter  Term,  1783,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the  BamptOD  Lectures 
for  the  following  year  :  this  duty  he  executed  accordingly  with  extra- 
ordinary effect ;  and  when  the  sermons,  the  subject  of  which  was  '  A 
View  of  Christianity  and  Mahometanism,  in  their  History,  their  Evi- 
dence, and  their  Effects,'  were  published,  soon  after  their  delivery,  the 
admiration  with  which  they  had  been  heard  from  the  pulpit  was  borne 
out  by  an  equally  flattering  reception  from  tho  reading  world,  which 
demanded  a  second  edition  of  the  volume  within  a  twelvemonth.  A 
wealthy  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Gloucester,  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Thurlow),  speedily  rewarded  the  learned  and 
eloquent  author,  who  iu  1787  took  his  degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  now 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  University.  Soon 
after  this  however  a  strange  discovery  was  made.  In  May  1788  died 
suddenly  the  Kev.  Samuel  Badcoek,  who  had  for  some  time  been  one  of 
the  most  active  and  able  writers  in  the  '  Monthly  Review '  and  other 
periodical  publications  of  the  day,  chiefly  on  theological  subjects ;  and 
iu  his  pocket-book  was  found  a  promissory  note  from  White  for  500/ , 
dated  Wadham  College,  7th  of  August,  1786.  From  letters  afterwards 
found  among  Badcock's  papers  it  was  abundautly  proved  that  this 
note  was  granted  by  White  in  payment  for  assistance  which  he  had 
secretly  obtained  from  Badcoek  iu  the  composition  of  his  Bampton 
Lectures.  White,  upon  being  applied  to,  first  shuffled,  and  then  tried 
what  he  could  do  by  bullying  :  by  his  blundering  management  he  pro- 
voked the  parties  in  whose  hands  the  secret  was,  to  make  an  exposure 
of  the  whole  affair ;  and  then  it  turned  out  that  Badcoek  had  not  been 
his  only  coadjutor — that  he  had  also  employed  the  services  of  Dr.  Parr 
in  the  same  way.  Badcoek,  it  would  appear,  was  aware  of  Parr  having 
a  hand  in  the  matter ;  Parr,  much  to  his  indignation  when  the  truth 
came  out,  had  been  kept  in  entire  ignorance  of  Badcock's  share  in  it. 
White  had  meanwhile  paid  the  money  to  Badcock's  representatives ; 
but  in  1789,  Badcock's  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  B.  Gabriel,  preacher  at 
the  Octagon  chapel  in  Bath,  by  whom  the  discovery  had  been  made, 
published  the  whole  story  in  an  octavo  pamphlet,  entitled  'Facts 
relating  to  Dr.  White's  Bampton  Lectures.'  To  this  White  replied  the 
next  year  in  another  pamphlet,  which  he  called  'A  Statement  of  Dr. 
White's  Literary  Obligations  to  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Badcoek,  and 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Parr,  LL.D.'  This  statement  amounts  substantially 
to  an  admission  of  the  charges,  the  undeniable  facts  being  merely 
attempted  to  be  excused  or  apologised  for.  But  the  most  complete 
account  of  this  curious  affair  is  that  given  by  Dr.  John  Johnson  in  his 
'Memoirs  of  Dr.  Parr,'  London,  1828,  pp.  216-290.  The  numerous 
letters  which  are  printed  by  Dr.  Johnson  present  the  strangest  de- 
velopment of  the  system  of  importunate  mendicancy  which  White 
appears  to  have  carried  on,  not  only  upon  this  but  other  occasions. 
And  yet  it  is  difficult  after  all  to  assign  what  would  seem  to  ordinary 
people  an  adequate  motive  for  his  conduct.  He  was  unquestionably  a 
man  of  sterling  talent,  and  probably  quite  capable  of  writing  as  good 
lectures  as  those  he  begged  or  bought ;  and  it  could  hardly  have  been 
indolence  that  induced  him  to  take  the  course  he  did;  for  the  trouble 
he  cave  himself  in  managing  his  scheme  of  complicated  deception,  and 
iu  fitting  into  the  form  of  a  continuous  writing  what  be  wrote  himself 
and  what  he  got  from  others,  must  have  been  fully  equivalent  to  the 


labour  of  original  composition.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  his  object  was 
of  the  lowest  kind — the  producing  such  discourses  as  would  be  most 
likely  to  procure  him  preferment  or  money,  however  he  might  come 
>.y  them.  Parr,  it  may  be  added,  who  in  one  letter  characterises  him 
as  uniting  to  the  darkest  management  the  clumsiest  execution,  always 
believed  that  his  own  and  Badcock's  were  not  the  only  peus  he  had 
laid  under  contribution  ;  his  notion  was,  that  another  of  White's 
friends,  Dr.  John  Parsons,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  was  a 
main  auxiliary  in  tho  preparation  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  from  begin- 
ning to  cud,  though  "  without  being  let  into  the  secret  of  other  persons 
being  also  employed." 

White's  calculation  as  to  preferment  was  not  disappointed.  He  was 
soon  after  promoted  by  the  crown  to  a  canonry  of  Christ  Church  ; 
besides  which,  having  iu  1790  vacated  his  fellowship  by  marriage,  he 
was  presented  by  his  college  to  the  living  of  Melton  in  Suffolk.  His 
subsequent  publications  were  his  well-known  '  Diatessaron,'  or  chrono- 
logical arrangement  of  the  passages  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  Four 
Gospels  containing  the  history  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  which  appeared  in 
8vo  iu  1800,  and  has  been  several  times  reprinted  ;  his  '  Aegyptiaca, 
or  Observations  on  certain  Antiquities  of  Egypt '  (containing  the  Arabic 
text,  with  a  Latin  translation  of  Abdallatif's  Description  of  Egypt), 
4to,  1801;  a  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  exhibiting 
the  alterations  proposed  by  Griesbach  in  the  common  text,  2  vols.  cr. 
8vo,  1808 ;  and  a  sequel  to  this,  in  a  Latin  synopsis  of  the  system  of 
criticism  adopted  by  Griesbach,  '  Criseeus  Griesbachiauae  in  Novum 
Testamentum  Synopsis,'  which  appeared  iu  1811.  He  died  at  his 
residence  in  Christ  Church,  May  22nd,  1814. 

WHITE,  REV.  JOSLTH  BLANCO,  was  descended  paternally  from 
an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  family.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
William  White  went  over  to  Seville,  in  Spain,  where  he  succeeded  to  the 
then  flourishing  business  of  an  exporting  merchant  carried  on  by  his 
mother's  brother.  He  was  raised  by  the  king  of  Spain  to  the  rank  of 
the  noblesse,  which  his  posterity  retained.  But  when  after  bis  death 
the  business  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  the  house  failed,  and  the 
family  were  left  for  a  time  with  very  limited  resources.  This  son  had 
married  a  Spanish  lady  of  the  name  of  Crespo  y  Neve,  connected  with 
the  old  Andalusian  nobility  ;  and  Joseph  Blanco  White,  commonly 
designated  in  Spain  Don  Jo.-e  Maria  Blanco  y  Crespo,  who  was  born  at 
Seville,  11th  July  1775,  was  their  son. 

The  commercial  business  of  the  family  had  been  re-established  after 
the  baukruptcy,  and  Joseph  wa3  placed  in  the  first  instance  in  his 
father's  counting-house.  When  he  was  about  twelve  years  old  however 
his  parents  complied  with  his  own  desire  of  allowing  him  to  be  educated 
for  the  Church.  In  the  end  of  the  year  1799  he  was  ordained  a  priest. 
But  a  dislike  to  the  profession  he  had  thus  chosen  soon  took  possession 
of  him.  He  came  to  England  iu  March  1810,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  this  country.  The  same  year  he  set  up  in  London  a 
monthly  periodical  work  in  Spanish,  entitled  '  El  Espauol,'  which  he 
carried  on  for  nearly  five  years;  and  iu  1814  upon  its  discontinuance 
the  English  government  bestowed  upon  the  editor  a  pension  of  250/., 
which  he  enjoyed  so  long  as  he  lived.  About  the  same  time  he  joined 
the  Church  of  England,  originally  with  the  view  of  pursuing  the 
clerical  profession;  but  this  iutention  he  soon  dropped.  His  religious 
creed  after  this  gradually  passed  through  various  grades,  from  evan- 
gelicalism to  unitarianism,  then  to  rationalism,  till  at  last  it  seems  to 
have  nearly  evaporated  into  scepticism.  He  first  made  himself  gene- 
rally known  to  English  readers  by  a  seii-s  of  papers  which  he  con- 
tributed in  1820  to  the  '  New  Monthly  Magazine,' under  the  title  of 
'  Letters  from  Spain,  by  Don  Leucadion  Dobl.ido,'  and  which  were 
afterwards  extended  and  published  separately  iu  1822.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  year  he  set  up  a  second  Spanish  Journal,  '  Las  Varie- 
dades,'  which  was  published  quarterly,  and  continued  for  about  thiee 
years.  Other  separate  works  followed,  both  in  Spanish  and  English; 
those  among  the  latter  that  attracted  most  attention  being  his '  Practical 
and  Internal  Evidence  against  Catholicism,'  1825,  and  again  1826; 
'The  Poor  Man's  Preservative  against  Popery,'  1825,  several  times 
reprinted  ;  '  Second  Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentleman  in  search  of  a 
Religion,'  (in  answer  to  Moore's  well  known  work)  Dublin,  2  vols. 
12mo,  1833.  He  was  also  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  '  Quarterly 
Review,'  to  the  '  London  Review,' established  in  1829  (of  which  he  was 
the  editor  for  the  six  months  that  it  lasted),  to  the  '  London  and 
Westminster  Review,'  to  the  'Journal  of  Education,'  to  the  'Dublin 
University  Review,'  and  to  the  '  Christian  Teacher.'  He  resided  occa- 
sionally at  Oxford  and  Dublin  as  well  as  in  London;  and  iu  1839  he 
settled  in  Liverpool,  where  he  continued  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  ou  the  20th  of  May,  1841.  Of  White's  writings  probably  those 
that  will  last  the  longest  are  the  papers  which  have  been  publLhed 
since  his  death  under  the  title  of  '  The  Life  of  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Blanco  White,  written  by  himself ;  with  portions  of  his  correspondence  ; 
edit  d  by  John  Hamilton  Thorn,' London,  3  vols.  8vo,  1845. 

WHITE,  ROBERT,  an  English  line  and  mezzotint  engraver,  born 
in  London  in  1645.  He  learnt  drawing  and  etching  of  David  Loggan, 
for  whom  he  drew  and  engraved  many  buildings.  He  has  engraved  a 
large  collection  of  English  portraits,  many  of  wdiich  were  drawn 
by  himself  from  the  life  in  lead-pencil  upon  vellum.  He  drew  also 
the  heads  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  and  his  brother,  which  are  engraved 
in  Sandrart's  '  Teutsche  Akademie,'  &c.  Sir  Godfrey  painted  White's 
portrait  iu  return.   White  engraved  the  first  Oxford  Almanac  in  1674. 
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WHITEFIELD,  REV.  GEORGE. 


He  died  iu  1704.  lie  was  busily  employed  for  forty  years,  and  ho  had 
amassed  about  5000/. ;  yet,  says  Walpole,  by  misfortune  or  waste  ho 
died  indigent  at  last:  in  1704  a  priutisollor  however,  in  tho  Poultry, 
who  purchased  his  plates,  made  a  fortune  in  a  short  time.  Walpole 
has  given  a  list  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  White's  heads,  and 
he  acknowledges  that  it  is  not  a  completo  catalogue  of  them. 

Geokue  White,  the  son  of  Robert  White,  was  also  a  clever  mezzo- 
tint engraver  and  a  painter.  Ho  was  instructed  by  his  father,  and  he 
completed  some  plates  left  unfinished  by  him  at  his  death.  He 
excelled  his  father  in  mezzotint,  and  tho  following  heads  in  thin  style 
aro  very  good : — the  Duke  of  Ornioud,  Lord  Clarendon,  Sylvester 
Potyt,  Sir  Richard  Blackiuore,  Colonel  Blood,  who  stolo  the  crown, 
and  the  notorious  Jack  Sheppard,  after  Sir  James  Thornhill.  His  last 
plate  is  dated  1731,  and  he  probably  died  a  few  years  later. 

WHITEFIELD,  REV.  GEORGE,  the  founder  of  one  of  the  two 
great  divisions  of  Methodism,  was,  as  well  as  his  fellow-labourer 
Wesley,  of  clerical  lineago,  although  his  immediate  progenitors  were  of 
the  laity.  His  great-grandfather,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whitefield,  was 
rector  of  North  Ledyard  in  Wilts,  and  afterwards  of  Rookharnpton  in 
Gloucestershire;  in  which  latter  charge  he  was  succeeded  by  a  son  of 
the  same  name,  who  died  without  issue.  Another  of  his  sons,  Andrew, 
probably  his  eldest,  lived  as  a  private  gentleman  on  his  estate.  Thomas, 
the  oldest  sou  of  this  Andrew,  was  bred  a  wine-merchant,  and  followed 
that  business  for  some  time  in  Bristol,  where  ho  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Edwards,  a  lady  respectably  connected ;  but  afterwards,  having  pro- 
bably been  unfortunate,  he  transferred  himself  to  Gloucester,  and 
there  took  au  inn.  He  and  his  wife,  besides  a  daughter,  had  six  sons, 
of  whom  George,  the  subject  of  the  present  notice,  was  the  youngest. 
"  I  was  born  iu  Gloucestershire,"  says  Whitefield  himself,  "  iu  the 
month  of  December,  1714.  My  father  and  mother  kept  the  Bell  Inn." 
It  appears  from  one  of  his  letters  that  his  birthday  was  the  10th  of 
the  month. 

His  father  died  when  he  was  two  years  old;  but  his  mother,  who 
continued  to  keep  the  inn,  did  her  best,  in  the  midst  of  declining 
circumstances,  to  bring  him  up  creditably,  having  been  used  to  say, 
evenwhen  he  was  an  infant)  that  she  expected  more  comfort  from  him 
than  from  any  other  of  her  children.  "  My  mother,"  says  Whitefield, 
"  was  very  careful  of  my  education,  and  always  kept  me  iu  my  tender 
years  (for  which  I  can  never  sufficiently  thank  her)  from  intermeddling 
iu  the  least  with  the  tavern  business."  He  has  painted  the  perversity 
of  his  youth  in  dark  colours,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
more  than  a  lively  and  somewhat  mischievous  and  wilful  boy,  with  far 
more  promise  of  good  in  him  than  the  reverse.  Moreover,  Whitefield 
is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  his  occasional  religious 
aspirations  from  his  earliest  years.  He  had  always  in  fact  a  good  and 
sensitive  heart,  and  never  was  capable  of  any  hardened  or  deliberate 
wickedness.  Even  when  ho  took,  as  he  says  he  did,  the  halfpence  or 
other  small  change  which  his  mother  left  carelessly  in  his  way,  he 
used  to  give  part  of  the  money,  he  tells  us,  to  the  poor.  By  the  time 
he  was  ten  years  of  age,  too,  he  had  formed  the  wish  of  entering  the 
church.  "  I  was  always,"  he  says,  "  fond  of  being  a  clergyman,  and 
used  frequently  to  imitate  the  minister's  reading  prayers,"  &c.  Part  of 
this  ambition  no  doubt  was  inspired  by  the  pleasure  he  had  already 
begun  to  take  in  the  exercise  of  his  fine  voice  and  power  of  declauia-  , 
tiou,  which  were  among  the  greatest  of  his  personal  gifts. 

He  was  placed  at  the  grammar-school  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt  in  his 
native  city,  when  he  was  about  twelve,  and  here  he  made  considerable 
progress  in  Latin,  distinguishing  himself  besides  in  delivering  the 
speeches  at  the  annual  visits  of  the  corporation,  and  also  in  acting 
(often  in  girl's  clothes)  plays  composed  by  the  schoolmaster  for  the  1 
gratification  of  the  magistrates.  But  after  a  time  he  got  tired  of  this. 
"  Before  I  was  fifteen,"  he  proceeds,  "  having,  as  I  thought,  made 
sufficient  progress  in  the  classics,  and  at  the  bottom  longing  to  be  set  ( 
at  liberty  from  the  confinement  of  a  school,"  he  persuaded  his  mother 
not  to  let  him  learn  Latin  any  longer.  "  Hereupon,  for  some  time  I  went 
to  learn  to  write  only.  But  my  mother's  circumstances  being  much 
on  the  decline,  and  being  tractable  that  way,  I  began  to  assist  her 
occasionally  in  the  public-house,  till  at  length  I  put  on  my  blue  apron 
and  my  snuffers,  washed  mops,  cleaned  rooms,  and  in  one  word  became 
professed  and  common  drawer  for  nigh  a  year  and  a  half.''  After 
about  a  year,  his  eldest  brother  having  married,  his  mother  left  the 
inn  ;  and  Whitefield,  finding  that  he  could  not  agree  with  his  sister- 
in-law,  followed  his  mother  in  a  few  months.  But  it  appears  that 
neither  mother  nor  son  had  given  up  the  idea  of  the  latter  yet  making 
his  way  to  the  university.  "  Having  thus  lived  with  my  mother 
for  some  considerable  time,"  Whitefield  goes  on  to  state,  "  a  young 
student,  who  was  once  my  schoolfellow,  and  then  a  servitor  of  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  came  to  pay  my  mother  a  visit.  Amongst 
other  conversation,  he  told  her  how  he  had  discharged  all  college 
expenses  that  quarter,  and  saved  a  penny.  Upon  that  my  mother 
immediately  cried  out,  '  That  will  do  for  my  sou  ! '  Theu,  turning  to 
me,  she  said, '  Will  you  go  to  Oxford,  George  ? '  I  replied,  '  With  all 
my  heart.'  Whereupon,  having  the  same  friends  that  this  young 
student  had,  my  mother  without  delay  waiteel  on  them.  They  pro- 
mised their  interest  to  get  me  a  servitor's  place  in  the  same  college.'' 
The  result  was,  that  he  went  back  to  school,  where,  he  states,  he  now 
spared  no  pains  to  get  forward  iu  his  book ;  and  that  he  was  admitted 
a  servitor  of  Pembroke  College  iu  1733.    Before  he  had  left  school, 
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tho  religious  element  in  his  character  had  been  htrougly  developed. 
Ilia  own  account  is  that  for  a  twelvemonth  ho  had  gone  on  in  a  round 
of  duties,  "receiving  the  sacrament  monthly,  fasting  frequently, 
attending  constantly  on  public  worship,  and  praying  often  more  than 
twice  a  day  in  private."  He  was  thus  iu  tho  fittest  temper  of  mind 
for  joining  tho  Weslcys  and  their  associates,  who  had  been  already 
for  some  years  known  in  tho  University  by  the  name  of  Methodists, 
and  of  whole  proceedings  ho  had  heard  before  he  came  up.  lie  was 
introduced  to  them  after  he  had  been  about  a  year  at  college,  and 
soon  showed  that  he  was  to  bo  outrun  in  zeal  by  no  one.  It  had 
happened  that,  before  he  and  the  Wesleys  met,  Whitefield  had  been 
nourishing  his  devotional  temperament  by  the  tame  books  to  which 
they  had  devoted  themselves — those  of  Thomas  a  Keuipis,  Scougal, 
and  Law. 

Whitefield  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Benson,  of  Glouce-iter, 
20th  Juno  1730.  Soon  after,  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  took  his 
degree  of  B.A.  From  the  first  his  preaching  made  au  extraordinary 
impression.  Even  the  doctrine  he  delivered  was  not  so  novel  and 
arousing  as  tho  manner  iu  which  he  delivered  it.  Such  earnestness, 
such  pastionate  enthusiasm,  had  not  before  been  heard  from  the 
pulpit  in  England  by  that  generation.  But  even  this  vehemence  lay 
quite  as  much  in  the  voice  and  action  as  in  the  language  of  the 
preacher.  Whitefield's  voice,  which  is  affirmed  to  have  been  so 
powerful  as  to  be  audible  at  tho  distance  of  a  mile,  appears  by 
general  testimony  to  have  been  in  all  other  respects  one  of  the  most 
effective  for  the  purposes  of  elocution  ever  possessed  by  man  :  capable 
of  taking  every  various  tone  of  emotion,  and,  whether  poured  forth 
in  thunder  or  in  softer  music,  making  its  way  to  the  heart  with  irre- 
sistible force  and  effect.  Then  he  gesticulated,  he  stamped,  he  wept 
with  a  tempestuous  abandonment  to  which  the  most  successful  efforts 
of  the  counterfeit  pa^sion  of  the  stage  seemed  tame  and  poor.  He 
first  came  up  to  London  in  1737,  to  officiate  for  a  time  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Tower;  but  his  first  sermon  in  the  metropolis  was  preached  in 
Bishopsgatc  church.  He  theu  officiated  for  a  few  months  as  curate 
at  Dummer,  iu  Hampshire.  While  he  was  here  he  received  from  his 
friends  the  Wesley s,  who  were  then  iu  Georgia,  in  North  America,  an 
urgent  invitation  to  follow  them  to  that  settlement.  With  this  he 
immediately  resolved  to  comply,  but  before  leaving  England  he  went 
to  pay  a  farewell  visit  to  his  friends  in  Gloucester ;  and  in  that  city 
and  Bristol,  and  afterwards  in  London,  he  preached  to  such  over- 
flowing audiences,  and  with  such  extraordinary  effect,  as  made  the 
whole  country  ring  with  his  name.  Breaking  away  however  from  all 
the  inducements  that  were  held  out  to  keep  him  at  home,  he  em- 
barked for  Georgia  on  the  23rd  of  December  1737,  although  it  was 
not  till  the  end  of  January  following  that,  owing  to  contrary  winds, 
the  vessel  got  fairly  under  weigh,  about  the  very  time  that  the  ship 
which  brought  Wesley  back  to  England  was  getting  into  the  port 
from  which  Whitefield  had  sailed. 

Whitefield  remained  in  America  till  towards  the  close  of  the  year. 
He  then  returned  to  England,  mainly  with  the  view  of  raising  sub- 
scriptions for  an  orphan-house  which  he  had  established  iu  Georgia, 
and  which  continued  to  be  a  principal  object  of  attention  with  him 
during  his  life.  Now  began  that  course  of  preachiug  in  association 
with  Wesley,  which  may  be  said  to  have  blown  into  a  flame  the 
sparks  kindled  by  their  previous  separate  exertions,  and  to  have 
established  Methodism  as  a  popular  faith.  It  was  Whitefield  who  set 
the  first  example  of  preachiug  in  the  open  air,  which  he  did  on  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  17th  of  February  1739,  on  Hannam  Mount, 
at  Rose  Green,  to  the  colliers  of  Kingswood,  near  Bristol. 

From  this  time  forward  his  life  was  spent  in  incessant  movement 
from  place  to  place,  and  exercise  of  his  wonderful  power  of  exciting 
and  swaying  the  feelings  of  all  orders  of  persons  by  his  peculiar  pulpit 
oratory.  He  repeatedly  revisited  America,  and  traversed  the  whole 
extent  of  the  British  possessions  there  ;  when  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  he  generally  made  a  yearly  round  through  England  and 
Scotland;  he  was  several  times  iu  Ireland;  and  in  1754,  on  one  of 
his  voyages  to  America,  he  spent  a  short  time  at  Lisbon.  To  the  end 
of  his  life  his  popularity  as  a  preacher  remained  almost  unimpaired ; 
multitudes,  at  least,  continued  to  crowd  to  him  whenever  he  appeared, 
and  to  hang  with  absorbed  attention  on  his  lips,  although,  as  in  the 
case  of  Wesley  also,  the  more  extravagant  effects  which  his  appeals 
had  at  first  in  many  instances  produced  soon  ceased  to  be  commonly 
exhibited.  Nor  was  it  only  the  unlettered  that  he  interested  and 
delighted.  It  was  in  the  year  174S  that  he  became  known  to  Selina, 
countess  of  Huntingdon,  who  made  him  one  of  her  chaplains.  This 
connection  introduced  him  to  the  highest  circles  both  of  rank  and 
literature  in  the  metropolis ;  and  among  his  admirers  and  frequent 
hearers  were  now  to  be  found  not  only  numbers  of  court  beauties  and 
persons  of  both  sexes  of  the  first  distinction  in  the  world  of  fashion,  but 
such  men  as  Chesterfield,  Boliugbroke,  and  Hume.  So  also  iu  America 
he  was  listened  to  with  wonder  and  complacency  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Whitefield  anel  Wesley  were  in  various  respects  very  unlike  one 
another,  and,  as  is  well  known,  they  did  not  long  continue  to  co-ope- 
rate. They  quarrelled,  so  early  as  in  1741,  about  the  great  question 
of  predestination ;  Wesley  declaring  for  the  Arminian  theology,  the 
milder  nature  of  Whitefield,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been 
expected,  standing  up  for  the  Calvinistic  system  of  irresistible  fate 
and  eternal  decrees  of  election  and  reprobation.    They  never  came  to 
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agree  upon  this  high  matter ;  but  the  inflammation  of  feeliug  which 
their  difference  at  first  excited  on  both  sides  soon  cooled  down,  and 
although  the}'  never  again  acted  in  concert  or  association,  their  occa- 
sional intercourse  was  renewed  long  before  they  left  the  world. 
Whitefield,  who  felt  that  he  was  likely  to  go  the  first,  always  spoke  of 
Wesley  as  the  man  who  ought  to  preach  his  funeral  sermon ;  and 
Wesley  actually  performed  that  office  for  his  old  friend. 

Whitefield  lost  his  mother,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  her  age,  in 
December  1751.  While  he  was  in  America  in  the  spring  of  1740,  he 
applied  to  two  of  his  friends,  a  Mr.  and  Mw.  D.  to  ask  if  they  would 
give  him  their  daughter  to  wife,  at  the  same  time  telling  them  that 
they  need  not  be  afraid  of  sending  him  a  refusal ;  "  for  I  bless  God," 
said  he  in  his  singular  epistle,  "  if  1  know  anything  of  my  own  heart, 

I  am  free  from  that  foolish  paseion  which  the  world  calls  love  

But  I  have  sometimes  thought  Miss  E  would  be  my  helpmate ; 

for  she  has  often  been  impnssed  on  my  heart."  This  attempt  came 
to  nothing;  but  the  next  year,  on  the  11th  of  November,  he  was 
married  in  England  to  Mrs.  James  of  Abergavenny,  a  widow  of 
between  thirty  and  forty,  who,  he  intimates,  was  neither  rich  nor 
beautiful,  but  had  become  religious  after  having  once  lived  like  the 
rest  of  the  world.  When  his  wife  became  pregnant,  he  announced 
publicly  that  the  child  would  be  a  bey,  and  become  a  preacher  of  tho 
gospel;  he  was  right  as  to  the  sex,  but  the  infant  died  at  the  end 
of  four  months.  His  wife  died  ia  1768 ;  and  one  of  his  friends, 
Cornelius  Winter,  has  recorded  that  Whitefield  and  she  did  not  live 
happily  together,  that  "she  certainly  did  not  behave  as  she  ought,"  and 
that  "  her  death  set  his  mind  much  at  rest." 

Whitefield  himself,  whose  health  had  begun  to  give  way  about  1757, 
died  at  Newbury  Port,  near  Boston,  in  America,  on  the  morniog  of 
Sunday,  the  30th  of  September  1770.  His  printed  works,  besides  an 
edition  of  Clarke's  '  Commentary  on  the  Bible,'  which  he  published  in 
1759,  consist  principally  of  sermons,  either  printed  from  his  own 
manuscripts  or  taken  down  by  reporters  as  delivered  ;  of  a  few  con- 
troversial tracts  and  other  occasional  pieces;  of  a  copious  journal  of 
his  life  and  labours,  and  of  three  volumes  of  letters,  amounting  to 
1465  in  all,  and  extending  over  the  time  from  July  18,  1734,  to  within 
a  week  of  his  death.  A  collection  of  his  sermons,  tracts  and  letters, 
in  6  vols.  8vo,  was  published  at  London  in  1771  :  his  journals,  like 
Wesley,  he  published  in  his  own  lifetime ;  the  second  edition,  with 
considerable  corrections,  appeared  in  1756. 

WHITEHEAD,  PAUL,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Edmund  White- 
head, a  tailor,  of  Castle  Yard,  Holborn,  London,  where  he  was  born 
6th  of  February  1710,  O.S.,  being  St.  Paul's  day,  from  which  circum- 
stance he  is  said  to  have  derived  his  Christian  name,  ludicrously 
unsuitable  to  his  character,  and  made  more  memorably  ridiculous  by 
his  brother  satirist  Churchill's  well  known  lines — 

"  May  I  (can  worse  disgrace  on  manhood  fall  ?) 
Be  born  a  'Whitehead  and  baptised  a  Paul  1 " 

On  leaving  school  he  was  placed  as  apprentice  to  a  mercer  in  the 
city  ;  but  he  afterwards  found  means,  in  what  way  is  not  explained,  to 
escape  from  this  position,  and  to  enter  himself  at  one  of  the  inns  of 
court  as  a  student  of  the  law.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  , 
called  to  the  bar;  but  in  1735  he  obtained  wherewithal  to  live  in 
idleness,  or  without  a  profession,  by  marrying  Anna,  the  only  daughter  ! 
of  Sir  Swinnerton  Dyer,  Bart.,  of  Spain's  Hall,  Essex,  with  whom  he 
received  a  fortune  of  10,0002.  The  lady,  who  did  not  live  long,  is 
stated  to  have  been  young,  but  very  homely  in  her  person  and  little 
better  than  an  idiot.  Two  years  before  this  he  had  published  his 
first  poem,  entitled  '  State  Dunces,'  a  satire  upon  the  ministry,  which 
he  inscribed  to  Pope,  and  which  brought  him  both  into  notice  with 
the  public  and  into  favour  with  the  opposition,  then  headed  by  the  j 
Prince  of  Wales.  This  was  followed,  in  1739,  by  another  piece,  entitled  | 
'Manners,'  in  the  same  strain,  but  written  with  so  much  more  daring 
that,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Delawar,  the  author  and  his  publisher, 
Dodsley,  were  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  Whitehead  found  it  necessary  to  abscond  for  a  time.  He  was 
now,  along  with  Ralph  (upon  whom  he  had  poured  unsparing  abuse 
and  contempt  a  few  years  before,  in  his  '  State  Dunces '),  a  Dr.  Thorn- 
BOD,  and  others,  one  of  the  pack  of  literary  lackeys  kept  about  him 
by  Bubb  Dodington;  and  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  zealous 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  his  patron,  not  only  by  his  pen,  but  at  elec- 
tions and  in  other  ways.  Besides  '  The  Gymnasiad,'  a  diatribe  against 
boxing,  which  appeared  in  1744,  another  satire  against  the  govern- 
ment, entitled  '  Honour,'  which  he  published  about  the  same  time, 
and  •  An  Epistle  to  Dr.  Thomson,'  in  1755,  were  the  principal  pro-  i 
ductions  of  this  part  of  his  life.  Another  of  his  patrons  and  boon  ' 
associates  was  the  notorious  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  afterwards  Lord  J 
le  Despenser.  AA7hit-head  made  one,  with  Dashwood,  Sir  Thomas 
Stapleton,  AVilkes,  and  others,  in  the  infamous  revelries  of  Medmen- 
ham  Abbey.  In  return  Dashwood  procured  for  him  the  household 
place  of  deputy  treasurer  of  the  chamber,  which  i3  said  to  have  been 
worth  8002.  a  year,  and  which  he  held  till  his  death.  He  spent  his 
latter  days  at  a  villa  which  he  erected  on  Twickenham  Common;  but 
he  died  at  his  lodgings  in  Henrietta-street,  Covent-Garden,  London, 
30th  December  1774.  His  collected  works— nearly  all  the  veriest 
rubbish— were  published,  in  a  4to  volume  in  l777by  C  aptain  Edward 
Thomson,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life. 


WHITEHEAD,  WILLIAM,  was  the  son  of  a  baker  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  born  iu  1715.  The  interest  of  Mr.  Bromley,  afterwards 
Lord  Montfort,  who  was  one  of  the  county  members,  procured  him  a 
nomination  to  Winchester ;  and  after  passing  through  that  school, 
where  he  had  been  only  two  years  when  his  father  died,  he  was 
admitted  a  sizar  at  Claro  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1735,  on  one  of  the 
scholarships  founded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pyke,  who  had,  like  Whitehead's 
father,  been  a  baker  in  Cambridge,  and  had  directed  that  they  should 
be  given  iu  preference  to  the  sons  of  deceased  members  of  that  trade. 
He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  his  college  iu  1742.  In  1745  he  became 
tutor  to  the  son  of  William,  third  Earl  of  Jersey,  and  about  a  year 
after  resigned  his  fellowship.  In  1754  he  went  abroad  with  his  pupil 
and  Viscount  Nuneham,  the  son  of  Earl  Harcourt.  After  spending  a 
summer  at  Rheims  and  a  winter  at  Leipzig,  they  proceeded  to  Vienna, 
and  thence  to  Italy,  returning  through  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
Holland,  uud  reaching  home  iu  September  1756.  During  his  absence 
from  England,  Whitehead  had,  by  the  interest  of  his  patrons,  been 
appointed  to  the  patent  place  of  secretary  and  registrar  to  the  Order 
of  the  Bath ;  and  the  year  after  his  return  he  was  nominated  to  the 
office  of  poet  laureate,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Colley  Cibber.  Both 
these  offices  he  held  till  his  own  death,  on  the  14th  of  April  1785. 

Whitehead  began  very  early  to  be  known  as  a  writer  of  verse ;  and 
his  poems,  consisting  of  epistles,  tales,  essays,  odes,  &c,  were  twice 
collected  and  printed  under  his  own  direction,  first  in  1754  and  again 
in  1774  :  a  third  edition  was  published  by  Mason,  with  a  memoir  of 
the  author,  immediately  after  his  death,  in  1788;  and  they  are  also 
inserted  in  Chalmers's  edition  of  the  '  English  Poets,'  21  vols.  8vo, 
1810.  They  are  now  however  entirely  neglected  and  forgotten.  His 
most  esteemed  production  is  his  tragedy  of  '  The  Roman  Father ' 
(founded  in  part  upon  the  'Horace'  of  Corneille),  which  was  first 
brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  iu  1750,  and  long  continued  a  stock  play. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  another  tragedy  called  '  Creusa,  Queen  of 
Athens,'  first  produced  in  1751 ;  of  The  School  for  Lovers,'  a  comedy, 
in  1762  ;  and  of  'A  Trip  to  Scotland,'  a  farce,  brought  out  with  con- 
siderable success  in  1770. 

WHITELOCKE,  BULSTRODE,  was  born  August  2,  1605,  in 
Fleet  Street,  London,  the  son  of  Sir  James  Whitelocke,  who  was  a 
judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  by  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Edward 
Bulstrode.  He  was  thus  descended  both  by  father  and  mother  from 
wealthy  families.  He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School  in 
London,  and  in  March  1620  was  entered  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
where  Laud  was  then  president,  from  whom  he  received  kindness 
which  occasioned  him  subsequently  to  refuse  to  be  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
charges  against  him.  He  quitted  the  university  without  taking  a 
degree,  and  entered  himself  at  the  Middle  Temple,  where,  under  his 
father's  guidance,  he  acquired  much  skill  in  the  common  law,  and  made 
considerable  progress  in  other  studies.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  Royal  Masque  presented  by  the  Temple  to  Charles  L 
and  his  court  at  Whitehall  in  1633.  In  November  1640  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  Long  Parliament  for  Great  Marlow  in  Buckingham- 
shire, in  which  county  he  had  considerable  property,  and  one  of  his 
earliest  speeches  was  in  defence  of  his  father  for  having  committed 
Selden  to  prison  in  1626,  when  accused  of  too  great  boldness  of 
speech  in  parliament.  He  was  also  appointed  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  managing  the  impeachment  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  He 
had  thus  early  taken  a  decided  part  against  the  despotic  measures  of 
Charles  I.  and  his  ministers,  but  tolerance  and  moderation  ever  formed 
conspicuous  traits  in  his  character.  He  was  an  excellent  specimen 
of  the  intelligent  country  gentleman,  who,  though  fixedly  determined 
not  to  submit  to  a  tyranny,  were  yet  unwilling  to  support  violent 
measures,  though  often  compelled  to  act  with  their  party  in  matters 
they  could  not  approve  rather  than  break  with  them  altogether.  The 
support  of  such  men  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
party,  but  their  influence  was  not  sufficient  to  control  the  direction  of 
the  movement.  In  1641,  on  the  militia  question  Whitelocke  con- 
tended that  the  power  was  neither  vested  in  the  parliament  nor  the 
king,  but  in  both  jointly.  In  1642  he  was  appointed  a  deputy-lieute- 
nant of  Bucks  and  Oxon,  and  in  conjunction  with  Hampden  dispersed 
the  commissioners  of  array,  assembled  at  Watlington.  In  October  of 
this  year  his  house  at  Fawley  Court,  in  Buckinghamshire,  was  rifled 
by  Prince  Rupert,  and  garrisoned  by  the  king's  troops.  Whitelocke 
was  present  at  the  defence  of  Brentford  in  November  1642.  In 
January  1642-43  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat 
of  peace  at  Oxford,  and  one  of  the  lay  members  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines,  in  which  he  opposed  the  pretensions  of  the  Presbyterians, 
and  earnestly,  but  vainly,  sought  to  bring  about  an  accommodation 
with  the  king.  In  1644  he  was  made  governor  of  Windsor  Castle, 
and  again,  with  Hollis  and  others,  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the 
king  at  Oxford,  where  his  desire  for  peace  led  him  to  make  certain 
secret  propositions  to  the  king,  which  were  revealed,  and  brought  him 
into  some  danger.  He  opposed  the  self-denying  ordinance,  but  when 
Essex  was  about  to  bring  accusations  against  Cromwell,  he  gave  him 
an  early  intimation  of  it,  and  thenceforward  had  much  of  his  con- 
fidence. In  April  1645  he  became  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  caused  the  books  and  manuscripts  at  Whitehall  to  be 
removed  and  taken  care  of.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
treaty  of  Uxbridge,  and  on  August  6,  1645,  supported  in  the  House 
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of  Commons  tho  acceptance  of  the  king's  propositions.  In  June 
1646  lio  was  one  of  Fairfax's  council  of  the  siege  of  Oxford,  and  urged 
that  honourable  terms  should  ho  off  red,  in  order  to  avoid  damaging 
the  university  buildings.  In  December  10 10  he  supported  the  ordi- 
nances for  taking  away  tho  arbitrary  power  of  both  (louses  of  par- 
liament, and  opposed  the  disbanding  of  the  army.  Iu  1 0<J7—'i 8  ho 
withdrew  for  a  time  from  the  House  in  order  to  avoid  being  called  on 
to  act  as  Speaker.  In  March  1017-18  ho  was  appointed  ouo  of  tho 
commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal.  Shortly  after  tho  purging  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Cromwell  and  tho  soldiers,  on  December  6, 
1048,  "a  sad  and  most  disorderly  day"  as  he  himself  calls  it,  though 
not  expelled,  he  retired.  He  had  been  named  one  of  the  members  to 
draw  up  the  charges  against  Charles,  but  declined  the  commission, 
"  being  resolved  to  avoid  meddling  in  that  bad  business  ....  it  being 
contrary  to  his  judgment,  as  he  himself  declared  in  tho  House."  This 
is  his  own  statement  in  his  'Memorials,'  and  it  marks  the  character  of 
the  man,  too  conscientious  to  do  what  he  thought  wrong,  but  without 
sufficient  vigour  of  mind  to  oppose  himself  .against  a  powerful  party 
with  whom  he  had  mauy  feelings  in  common.  Though  he  refused  to 
take  auy  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  he  had 
frequent  and  free  conferences  with  Cromwell.  In  February  1648-49 
he  declare  1  in  the  House  his  disapprobation  of  the  proceedings  on  the 
king's  trial,  but  was  within  a  fow  days  ordered  to  draw  up  a  bill  for 
abolishing  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  made  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Great  Seal,  both  of  which  he  wished  to  decline,  but 
was  not  allowed.  Whilo  in  this  office  he  rescued  the  royal  library 
and  the  medals  at  St.  James's  from  being  sold,  and  provided  for  their 
safe  keeping.  In  1600  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  commission  to  consoli- 
date the  statute  laws.  In  Dec.  1G51  he  proposed  in  the  House  that 
terms  should  bo  made  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  or  Duke  of  York, 
and  in  November  1602  urged  the  same  course  on  Cromwell,  who,  he 
says,  thereupon  began  to  look  cool  upon  him,  and  would  have  sent  him 
as  commissioner  to  Ireland,  but  he  refused  to  go.  On  April  20,  1653, 
he  unsuccessfully  opposed  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  and  Crom- 
well, offended,  did  not  name  him  to  his  first  parliament.  In  Septem- 
ber 1653  however  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden,  of  which  embassy  he  left  an  interesting  account.  As  ambas- 
sador he  resolutely  maintained  the  dignity  of  his  country,  and  insisted 
successfully  on  all  the  outward  marks  of  respect  paid  to  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  He  was  not  a  man  to  succumb 
to  outward  dignity  or  even  physical  danger;  it  was  the  influence  of 
genius  only  that  kept  his  powers  in  subordination.  He  returned  in 
June  1654,  having  concluded  a  satisfactory  treaty,  and  in  August  he 
was  elected  member  for  Buckinghamshire  in  Cromwell's  second  parlia- 
ment, but  on  its  dissolution,  and  the  issue  of  an  ordinance  by  the 
Protector  for  regulating  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chancery  courts  he 
resigned  the  Great  Seal,  and  was  made  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury. 
Though  Cromwell  knew  that  Whitelocke  did  not  approve  of  his 
present  policy,  he  had  much  confidence  in  his  truthfulness,  honesty, 
and  good  sense,  and  therefore  frequently  consulted  him  on  importaut 
matters.  Whitelocke  recommended  hi;n  to  govern  by  means  of  par- 
liaments, which  advice,  though  he  could  not  resolve  upon  adopting  it 
to  its  full  extent,  gave  no  offence,  and  Whitelocke  was  appointed  one 
of  the  council  of  trade,  and  to  negociate  a  treaty  with  the  Swedish 
ambassador  in  England.  In  the  third  parliament  he  acted  as  Speaker 
during  Sir  J.  AViddrington's  illuess,  and  as  one  of  a  deputation  from 
the  House  urged  Cromwell  to  take  the  title  of  king ;  but  he  attended 
his  inauguration  as  Protector  in  June  165",  with  the  Speaker  and 
others  investing  him  with  the  purple  velvet  robes,  and  riding  iu  one 
of  the  boots  of  the  state  coach  with  the  Protector's  son,  Richard. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  applied  for  the  provostship  of  Eton  College, 
then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  House,  but  not  receiving  it  he  retired 
to  private  life  for  a  while.  In  December  1657  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Other  House,  and  again  advised  the  Protector 
against  the  frequent  dissolutions  of  parliament.  In  April  1658  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  for 
the  trial  of  Dr.  Hewett  for  high  treason,  though  he  had  previously 
advised  Cromwell  to  have  recourse  to  the  common  law  courts,  and  he 
therefore  refused  to  act.  These  instances  of  opposition  did  not 
altogether  lo3e  him  the  esteem  of  the  Protector,  one  of  whose  latest 
acts  was  to  create  Whitelocke  a  Viscount  on  August  21,  which  title 
he  declined  to  accept,  and  on  September  3,  Cromwell  died.  Richard, 
in  January,  made  him  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal,  and 
consulted  him  about  dissolving  parliament,  the  judiciousness  of  which 
measure  Whitelocke  doubted.  When  the  Council  of  Officers  displaced 
Richard,  Whitelocke's  offico  ceased,  but  he  was  named  one  of  the 
Council  of  State  on  May  13,  and  as  its  president  took  successful 
measures  for  repressing  the  insurrection  of  Sir  George  Booth.  He 
joined  in  an  engagement  to  renounce  the  title  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
or  the  government  of  a  single  person,  and  he  brought  a  bill  before 
parliament  for  effecting  a  Union  with  Scotland.  General  Monk,  then 
in  Scotland,  sent  him  an  invitation  to  repair  thither,  but  he  declined, 
and  continued  to  support  the  government  uutil  the  remains  of  the 
Long  Parliament  being  reassembled  on  December  26,  1659,  he  found 
that  he  was  in  danger.  He  therefore  sent  the  Great  Seal  by  his  wife 
to  Lenthal,  the  Speaker,  aud  retired  into  the  country,  though  it  would 
appear  from  Lord  Campbell's  '  Lives  of  the  Chancellors '  that  he  pro- 
posed carrying  the  Great  Seal  to  Breda,  and  would  have  done  so  but 


for  the  timidity  of  Fleetwood.  On  the  Restoration  a  small  majority 
in  tho  House  of  Commons  inserted  his  name  iu  tho  Act  of  Pardon 
and  Oblivion.  Ho  retired  to  his  estate  of  Chilton  in  Wiltshire,  that 
at  Fawley  Court  having  being  rendered  uninhabitable  by  the  royal 
troops,  where  ho  lived  for  fifteen  years,  dying  on  January  2S,  1070. 
Ho  left  a  numb  r  of  manuscripts,  of  which  '  Memorials  of  the  Kuglish 
Affairs  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  First  to 
the  Happy  Restoration  of  King  Charles  the  Second,'  wai  printed 
in  1082,  again  in  1732  with  many  additions,  reprinted  at  Oxford  iu 
4  volumes  iu  1853,  and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  tho 
period.  His  '  Journal  of  the  Swedish  Embassy  in  1053  and  1054  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  England,' — a  most  interesting  work — was  first 
published  iu  1772,  and  was  again  printed  in  1855,  carefully  edited  by 
A.  Reeve.  In  1709  was  published  '  Memorials  of  the  English  Attain 
from  the  supposed  Expedition  of  Brute  to  this  Island,  to  the  end  of 
tho  reign  of  King  James  the  First,  published  from  his  original  manu- 
script, with  some  account  of  his  Life  and  writings,  by  W.  Penn,  Esq. 
governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  preface  by  James  Welwood,  M.D.' 
Several  of  his  speeches  are  reported  iu  his  '  Memorials,' aud  el-owbere. 

WIIITGIFT,  JOHN,  ARCHBISHOP,  the  third  primate  of  the 
Protcstaut  Church  of  England  after  the  Reformation,  iu  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  was  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  for  his  zeal  on 
behalf  of  the  new  establishment.  He  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  at 
Great  Grimsby  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  was  born  in  1530.  He  was 
entrusted  at  an  early  age  to  the  care  of  his  uncle,  Robert  Whitgift,  the 
abbot  of  a  monastery  of  Black  Canons  dedicated  to  St.  Augustine,  at 
Wellow,  or  Welhove  juxta  Grimsby.  To  this  circumstance  the  decided 
and  consistent  character  of  Whitgift's  religious  views  may  be  chiefly 
attributed  ;  for  the  abbot  had  predicted  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  on  account  of  its  corruptions,  some  years  before  the 
Reformation,  aud  had  often  been  heard  to  say  "  that  he  had  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures  over  aud  over,  but  could  never  find  there  that  their 
religion  was  founded  by  God."  The  mind  of  his  pupil  was  therefore 
prepared  at  an  early  age  to  approve  and  hold  fast  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation,  which  were  then  rapidly  spreading  both  in  Germany 
and  in  England.  After  studying  for  some  years  with  his  uncle,  young 
Whitgift  was  sent  by  him  to  an  eminent  school  belonging  to  St. 
Anthony's,  a  religious  house,  situated  between  Broad-street  and 
Threadueedle-street,  London.  While  at  this  school  he  lodged  with  his 
aunt  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  a  staunch  Roman  Catholic,  to  whom  he 
gave  great  offence  by  his  aversion  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  church. 
She  in  vain  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  accompany  her  to  St. 
Paul's  and  attend  at  mass,  and  at  last  determined  to  keep  him  no 
longer  under  her  roof.  On  sending  him  home  to  his  father  in  the 
country,  she  said  "  that  she  thought  at  fir^t  that  she  had  received  a 
saint  into  her  house,  and  now  she  perceived  he  was  a  devil."  In  15S4 
he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  entered  at 
Queen's  College.  Thence  he  soon  removed  to  Pembroke  Hall,  which 
had  a  more  Protestant  character,  Bishop  Ridley  being  the  master,  and 
Bradford  (the  martyr)  and  Grindal,  fellows  of  that  college. 

In  1554  he  commenced  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  elected  Fellow  of  Peter-house.  At  this  college  he  formed  a  strong 
attachment  to  the  master,  Dr.  Andrew  Peine,  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  much  kindness  and  protection,  which  he  never  forgot.  As  he  had 
pursued  his  studies  at  Cambridge  iu  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when 
the  Protestant  faith  had  been  encouraged  and  protected,  he  made  no 
secret  of  his  opinions ;  but  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  he  found 
himself,  in  common  with  other  members  of  that  university,  iu  serious 
danger.  Cardinal  Pole,  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  pope's 
legate,  ordered  a  visitation  of  the  university,  and,  in  1557,  sent  com- 
missioners to  Cambridge  to  extirpate  the  Reformed  religion,  and  to 
censure  and  punish  its  professors.  Whitgift  was  so  much  alarmed  at 
this  visitation,  that  he  had  determined  to  escape  it  by  quitting  the 
university  and  going  abroad.  He  was  fortunately  dissuaded  from  this 
intention  by  Dr.  Perne,  who  contrived  to  screen  him  from  the  search 
of  the  visitors.  His  fears  however  were  not  exaggerated,  for  not  only 
the  public  opinions  and  characters  of  men  were  canvassed,  but  their 
very  books  for  private  study  were  searched  out,  aud,  if  deemed  here- 
tical, were  burned  in  the  market-place.  The  bigotry  of  the  visitors 
was  displayed  by  digging  up  the  dead  bodies  of  Bucer  and  Fagius, 
and  burning  them  in  the  market-place  :  aud  Whitgift  had  good  reason 
to  be  grateful  for  his  impunity.  In  this  perilous  year  he  took  his 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  during  the  remainder  of  Queen  Mary's 
reign  he  continued  his  studies  at  the  university,  maintaining  a  cautious 
reserve  as  to  his  religious  views.  The  accession  of  Elizabeth  opened 
to  him  the  happy  prospect  of  preaching  the  gospel  conscientiously,  as 
a  minister  of  the  Protestaut  Reformed  Church  of  England,  and  in 
1560  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  preached  before  the  university 
at  St.  Mary's.  He  continued  his  residence  at  Cambridge  for  upwards 
of  fifteen  years,  being  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  talents,  aud 
holding  many  high  offices  and  preferments.  His  lectures  as  the  Lady 
Margaret's  professor  of  divinity  obtained  him  much  distinction.  In 
1567  he  was  chosen  master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  but  only  remained  in 
that  situation  for  three  months ;  for  his  fame  as  a  preacher  having 
obtained  him  the  honour  of  preaching  before  the  queen,  he  acquitted 
himself  so  well  that  she  made  him  her  chaplain,  and  shortly  afterwards 
master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  the  same  year  "also  he  took 
the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Hutton  as  Regius  Professor  of 
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Divinity.  In  156S  the  bishop  of  Ely,  Dr.  Cox,  whose  chaplain  he  had 
been  for  some  time,  conferred  upon  him  a  prebend  in  his  cathedral. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Whitgift  was  taking  an  active  part  in  the  government 
of  the  university,  for  which  purpose  he  drew  up,  with  the  vice-chan- 
cellor and  some  of  the  heads  of  colleges,  a  body  of  new  statutes,  lie 
was  very  strict  in  enforcing  discipline  and  close  conformity  with  the 
Established  Church  ;  and  his  activity  in  restraining  any  laxity  of 
doctrine  or  practice  in  the  university,  while  it  brought  him  into  much 
contention  and  raised  him  many  enemies,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
main  cause  of  his  future  advancement  in  the  Church.  Mr.  Cartwright, 
the  Lady  Margaret's  professor  of  divinity,  having  in  his  letters  attacked 
episcopacy,  the  Church  Liturgy,  and  other  institutions  settled  at  the 
Reformation,  Dr.  Whitgift  challenged  him  to  a  public  disputation, 
which  was  refused  by  him;  and  while  the  judicial  proceedings  against 
Cartwright  were  pending,  which  ended  in  his  expulsion,  he  wrote  an 
elaborate  confutation  of  these  tchi.smatic  opinions,  and  laid  it  before 
Archbishop  Parker.  In  1571  he  tilled  the  office  of  vice-chancellor  to 
iho  university,  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  prolocutor  of  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation.  At  this  time  a  book  was  published, 
called  'An  Admonition  to  the  Parliament,'  being  a  violent  attack 
upoi:  the  entire  constitution  of  the  Reformed  Church,  its  sacraments, 
its  Liturgy,  its  dignitaries,  and  ministers.  It  was  looked  upon  by  the 
>•  ole  church  as  a  most  dangerous  book,  and  Dr.  Parker,  then  arch- 
uistiop  of  Canterbury,  who  ha  1  already  had  many  opportunities  of 
judging  of  Whitgift's  zeal  and  capacity,  desired  him  to  undertake  an 
answer.  This  he  accordingly  did,  under  the  immediate  inspection  and 
with  the  constant  advice  and  assistance  of  the  archbishop.  His 
answer  was  published  in  the  same  year  as  the  Admonition,  and  was 
an  able  work,  of  great  learning,  and  evincing  much  skill  in  controversy. 
He  treated  the  doctrines  of  his  opponents  with  seventy,  but  in  a 
manner  temperate,  diguiQed,  and  lofty;  and  in  his  vindication  of  the 
compilers  of  the  Liturgy,  and  other  eminent  churchmen  who  had  been 
assailed  in  the  Admonition,  his  zealous  and  reverential  feelings  are 
expressed  in  a  tone  of  worthy  eloquence.  The  Admonition  had  been 
supported  by  other  pamphlets,  to  all  of  which  Dr.  Whitgift  addressed 
replies  iu  his  Answer  to  the  Admonition.  Cartwright,  who  had  cow 
been  expelled  from  the  university,  published  a  reply  to  Dr.  Whitgift's 
Answer  to  the  Admonition,  to  which  'Whitgift  prepared  a  Defence. 
His  labours  in  this  controversy  met  with  the  approbation  of  all  those 
who  were  well  affected  to  the  Established  Church,  and  obtained  for 
him  the  deanery  of  Lincoln  from  the  queen.  Nor  did  his  preferment 
rest  here  long,  for  on  a  vacaucy  occuring  iu  the  see  of  Worcester  in 
1576,  he  was  appointed  to  be  bishop  of  that  diocese. 

Here  also  his  activity  and  zeal  were  conspicuous.  His  diocese  was 
very  full  of  Roman  Catholics,  at  a  time  when  their  discovery  and 
punishment  were  enjoined  as  the  duty  of  the  Church  and  the  civil 
magistrate.  He  now  acted  in  both  capacities,  having  been  appointed 
vice-president  of  the  Marches  of  Wales  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Henry 
Sydney,  the  lord-president,  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He 
exerted  himself  to  repress  the  papacy  on  the  one  hand,  and  dissent  or 
Puritanism  on  the  other,  and  repeatedly  obtained  the  thanks  of  the 
Privy  Council  for  his  success.  At  the  same  time  he  protected  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese.  The  strictness  of  his 
orthodoxy  and  the  severity  of  his  discipline  were  displayed  at  a  time 
most  favourable  for  his  future  promotion.  Grindal,  then  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  bad  given  great  offence  to  the  queen  by  his  leniency  to 
schismatics,  and  at  length,  on  refusing  to  obey  the  queen's  orders  in 
suppressing  prophesyings  (or  meetings  of  the  clergy  for  worship  and 
the  discussion  of  religious  subjects  in  private  houses),  he  was  sus- 
pended from  his  office  by  the  Star  Chamber,  and  confined  to  his  own 
house.  Grindal,  a  meek  and  timid  man,  was  anxious  to  resign  at 
once  his  office  and  its  cares  :  and  Elizabeth  offered  the  archbishopric 
to  Whitgift,  which  he  however  declined  to  accept  during  the  life  of 
Grindal.  That  prelate  soon  afterwards  died,  and  in  1583  Whitgift 
succeeded  him. 

The  queen's  zeal  for  orthodoxy  was  now  at  its  height,  and  the  new 
archbishop  lost  no  time  in  proving  his  determination  to  enforce  con- 
formity. He  immediately  required  all  the  clergy  to  subscribe  to  three 
articles  before  they  were  permitted  to  execute  any  ecclesiastical 
function,  viz.: — 1,  That  the  queen  was  the  supreme  head  of  the 
church  ;  2,  That  the  Ordinal  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer  contained 
nothing  that  is  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God;  and  3,  That  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  were  to  be  admitted  as  agreeable  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
He  suspended  all  the  clergy  who  refused  to  subscribe  to  these  articles, 
introduced  greater  strictness  in  the  admission  to  holy  ordt-rs,  and 
exacted  compliance  with  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 
He  also  obtained  from  the  queen  a  new  ecclesiastical  commission,  with 
greater  powers  than  any  of  the  preceding  commissions — which  he 
never  flinched  from  exercising.  Henceforward,  from  his  high  station 
in  the  Church  and  his  personal  influence  with  the  queen  and  her 
councillors,  his  biography  may  be  said  to  be  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  England  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Religious  peisecution  was  the  spirit  of  that  age,  and  though  cruelty 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  part  of  Whitgift's  character,  he  was  a 
stern  disciplinarian— inflexible  in  his  principles,  and  resolute  in  their 
application.  Doubt  was  unkuown  to  him,  and  he  would  not  allow  it 
in  others.  With  this  stroug  conviction  of  light,  he  regarded  all  dis- 
sentients as  obstinate  schismatics  unwilling  to  he  convinced  of  their 


errors,  and  therefore  deserving  of  punishment.  His  chief  object  how- 
ever was  to  exclude  nonconformists  from  the  Church,  rather  than  to 
seek  out  and  punish  heretics.  To  this  duty  he  repeatedly  affirmed  that 
"her  majesty  moved  aud  earnestly  exhorted  him,  with  strait  charge, 
as  he  would  answer  the  contrary  ; "  and  he  would  listen  to  no  solicita- 
tion to  bend  him  from  his  purpose.  Having  heard  of  threats  against 
his  person,  he  writes  to  Lord  Burghley,  "  And  if  there  be  no  other 
remedy,  I  am  content  to  be  sacrificed  in  so  good  a  cause  :  which  I  will 
never  betray,  nor  give  over;  God,  her  majesty,  the  laws,  my  own 
conscience,  and  duty,  being  with  me."  The  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley, 
who  had  always  been  his  firm  friend,  often  expressed  his  disapproba- 
tion of  Whitgift's  severity,  and  contended  wisely,  as  well  as  humanely, 
that  the  ministers  of  the  Church  ought  not  to  be  questioned  upon 
minute  points  of  doctrine,  unless  they  were  "notorious  offenders  in 
papistry  aud  heresy,"  and  "  wished  that  the  spirit  of  gentleness 
might  wiu,  rather  than  severity  ;"  yet  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  that  great  man,  aud  even  of  the  council,  Whitgift  persisted  in 
maintaining  an  inquisition  in  the  Church  which  drove  many  pious 
men  into  dissent. 

Whether  convinced  of  the  evils  of  such  inquisition,  or  at  length 
overcome  by  the  persuasion  of  others,  we  find  him,  in  1585,  assenting 
to  the  advice  of  Secretary  Walsiugham,  and  agreeing  to  require  sub- 
scription of  those  only  who  were  hereafter  to  enter  into  livings  or  the 
ministry,  leaving  unmolested  the  clergy  already  in  the  enjoyment  of 
benefices,  provided  they  read  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  according  to 
the  appointed  ritual. 

In  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  opinion,  he  obtained  from  the 
court  of  Star  Chamber,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  a  decree  to  restrain 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  By  this  decree,  of  June  23,  1585,  no  printing- 
presses  were  allowed  anywhere  but  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Cam- 
bridge ;  the  number  of  these  was  to  be  settled  by  the  archbishop  and 
bishop  of  Loudon :  no  book  was  suffered  to  be  printed  without 
having  been  perused  by  them,  aud  all  persons  selling,  uttering, 
or  even  binding  unauthorised  books  were  liable  to  three  months' 
imprisonment. 

Notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  Whitgift's  views  in  matters  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  his  natural  character  was  free  from  harshness 
or  severity.  He  earnestly  besought  the  queen  to  pardon  Udal,  aud 
others  condemned  to  die  for  their  sedition  ;  and  for  the  dismission  of 
Cartwright  and  other  contentious  ministers  from  the  Star  Chamber. 
His  integrity,  his  piety,  and  his  learning,  gained  the  esteem  of  the  best 
men  of  his  time,  and  the  respect  of  his  most  decided  opponents.  Ilis 
respect  for  learning  and  learned  men  was  evinced  on  various  occasions. 
Hooker  dedicated  his  '  Ecclesiastical  Polity '  to  the  archbishop,  not 
only  on  account  of  his  high  office  in  the  Church,  but  in  gratitude  for 
previous  favours  and  encouragement;  and  the  learned  antiquary  Stow 
dedicated  to  him  his  'Annals'  in  1600,  and  said,  "that  his  grace's 
great  love  and  affection  to  all  good  studies  in  general,  and  to  antiquities 
iu  particular,  had  been  so  singular,  that  all  who  liked  and  loved  good 
studies  justly  esteemed  him  their  principal  and  gracious  patron." 

The  archbishop  always  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  management  of 
public  charities,  and  contributed  munificently  to  their  foundation  and 
support.  In  15S4  he  restored  the  ancient  hospital  of  Eastbridge,  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  the  city  of  Canterbury,  enlarged  its  endow- 
ments, and  placed  it  upon  an  improved  foundation.  He  also  built 
and  endowed,  entirely  from  his  own  revenues,  an  hospital,  free-school, 
and  chapel  at  Croydon  in  Surrey,  the  completion  of  which  was  accom- 
plished during  his  own  life-time.  His  liberality  gave  rise  to  exaggerated 
accounts  of  his  wealth  and  the  revenues  of  his  see ;  to  correct  which 
the  archbishop  drew  up  an  exact  statement  of  all  his  purchases  and  of 
the  yearly  income  of  the  archbishopric.  His  steward  also  stated  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  about  the  same  time,  that  the  net  income  of 
the  archbishop  did  not  exceed  2200Z. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  Whitgift  was  afraid  lest  King 
James  should  make  alterations  in  the  government  and  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  ;  and  in  order  to  conciliate  him  he  deputed  Dr.  Nevyl,  dean 
of  Canterbury,  to  wait  upon  his  majesty  in  Scotland,  and  to  recom- 
mend the  Church  of  England  to  his  favour  and  protection.  The 
king's  answer  was  favourable  to  the  stability  of  the  Church ;  but  the 
tenor  of  Whitgift's  correspondence  from  this  time  shows  him  to  have 
been  in  continual  apprehension  of  change.  In  October  1603,  the  king 
issued  a  proclamation  for  a  conference  of  the  clergy  upon  the  state  of 
the  Church.  In  the  January  following  this  conference  was  held,  in 
which  the  archbishop  took  a  prominent  part  in  explaining  and  defend- 
ing before  the  king  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Church.  The 
result  was  a  commission  to  the  archbishop  and  to  certain  bishops  and 
lords  of  the  council  for  the  regulation  of  matters  in  the  Church.  The 
most  important  subjects  submitted  to  them  were,  "that  care  be  taken 
that  one  uniform  translation  of  the  Bible  be  printed,  and  read  in  the 
Church,  and  that  without  any  notes ; "  and  "  that  consideration  be  had 
what  chapters  both  of  the  Apocrypha  and  Canonical  Scripture,  are 
meetest  to  be  read  in  churches.  Whitgift  however  did  not  live  to 
assist  in  the  consultations  of  this  commission.  Soon  after  the  con- 
ference, he  caught  cold  while  sailing  to  Fulham  in  his  barge,  and  on 
the  following  Sunday,  after  a  long  interview  with  the  king,  he  was 
seized  with  a  fit,  which  ended  in  an  attack  of  palsy  and  loss  of  speech. 
The  king  visited  him  at  Lambeth,  and  told  him  "  that  he  would  pray 
for  his  life ;  and  that  if  he  could  obtain  it  he  should  think  it  one  of  the 
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greatest  tumporal  blessings  that  could  be  given  him  in  his  kingdom." 
He  died  on  tbo  29th  of  February  1G03-4,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of 
his  ago,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Croydon. 

(Strype's  Life  and  Acta  of  John  Whitgift,  D.D'.  ;  Life  of  Wkilyift, 
by  Sir  George  Paule,  8vo,  101)1) ;  Fuller's  Church  History  of  Britain.) 

WHITTINGTON,  ROBERT,  is  tho  author  of  several  grammatical 
treatises  which  were  long  used  in  the  schools,  and  of  which  tho  fullest 
account  is  given  in  Dibdiu's  edition  of  Ames's  1  Typographical  Anti- 
quities.' He  calls  himself  on  the  title-pages  a  native  of  Lichfield 
(Lichfeldiensis),  and  he  appears  to  have  been  born  tliero  about  1480. 
lie  was  educated  by  the  eminent  grammarian  John  Stanbridge,  in  tho 
school  then  attached  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ;  and,  after  having 
taken  priest's  orders,  ho  set  up  a  grammar-school  of  his  own  about 
1501,  probably  in  London.  All  that  is  known  of  the  rest  of  his 
history  is  that  ho  was  alive  in  1530.  But,  besides  his  school  books, 
Whittingtou  wrote  also  Latin  verse  with  very  superior  elegance ;  and 
he  is  remembered  in  modern  times  principally  as  the  last  person  who 
was  made  poet  laureate  (poela  laurcatus)  at  Oxford.  This  honour  he 
obtained  in  1513,  on  his  petition  to  the  congregation  of  regents  of  the 
university,  setting  forth  that  he  had  then  spent  fourteen  years  in 
studying  and  twelve  in  teaching  the  art  of  grammar  (which  was 
understood  to  include  rhetoric  aud  poetry  or  versification),  and 
praying  that  he  might  be  laureated,  or  graduated,  in  the  said  art. 
These  academical  graduations  in  grammar,  on  occasion  of  which,  as 
Warton  states,  "a  wreath  of  laurel  was  presented  to  the  new  graduate, 
who  was  afterwards  usually  styled  poeta  laurcatus,"  are  supposed  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  appellation  as  applied  to  the  king's  poet,  origi- 
nally styled  the  king's  versifier  (versificator),  who  seems  to  have  been 
merely  a  graduated  grammarian  or  rhetorician  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  king.  Whittingtou,  as  had  been  customary,  on  obtaining  his 
laureateship,  composed  a  hundred  Latin  verses,  which  were  published 
by  being  stuck  up  on  tho  great  gates  of  St.  Mary's  church.  After  this  j 
he  used  to  style  himself  on  his  title-pages  not  only  master  of  grammar 
(grammaticcs  magistcr),  but  chief  poet  of  England  (protovatcs  Anglicv). 
The  title  however  conferred  no  academical  rank,  and  it  is  known  that 
Whittington  was  afterwards  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
Whittington's  Latin  verse  has  been  highly  praised.  Of  his  '  Epigram-  j 
mata '  (printed  by  De  Worde  in  1519,  and  of  the  greatest  rarity),  being 
long  addresses  to  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  Sir  Thomas  More, 
and  the  poet  Skelton  (who,  like  himself,  had  been  made  pocta  laurcatus 
at  Oxford  in  1489),  Warton  says,  "  fc-ome  of  the  lines  arc  in  a  very 
classical  style,  and  much  in  the  manner  of  the  earlier  Latin  Italian 
poets.''    ('  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poet.,'  ii.  441,  &c.) 

WHITWORTH,  the  name  of  an  ancient  Staffordshire  family,  which 
has  produced  two  diplomatists  of  some  note. 

Charles  Whitwoutii,  eldest  son  of  Richard  Whitworth,  of  Blower- 
pipe  in  Staffordshire,  was  born  at  Aldbaston  about  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  and  died  in  1725,  at  London.  He  was  an  attache  of  Mr. 
Stepney  at  several  courts,  and  in  1702  was  himself  appointed  resident 
to  the  Diet  at  Ratisbonne.  In  1704  be  was  named  envoy  to  the  court 
of  Russia ;  and  in  1710  he  was  again  sent  to  that  court  with  the  title 
of  ambassador  extraordinary,  to  propitiate  Peter  the  Great,  irritated 
by  the  arrest  of  his  ambassador  in  the  public  streets  of  London  at  the 
suit  of  some  tradesman.  Whitworth  was  subsequently — plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  and  Ratisbonne  in  1714  ;  envoy  extra- 
ordinary and  plenipotentiary  to  the  King  of  Prussia  in  1716;  envoy 
extraordinary  to  the  Hague  in  1717 ;  again  plenipotentiary  at  Berlin 
in  1719  ;  and  representative  of  Great  Britain  in  the  character  of 
ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  at  the  congress  of  Cam- 
bray  iu  1722.  He  was  created  Baron  Whitworth  of  Qalway  in  1721 
by  George  I.  Lord  Whitworth  retired  into  private  life  in  1724,  and 
died  in  the  ensuing  year,  without  issue.  His  '  Account  of  Russia  as  it 
was  in  the  year  1710  '  came  into  the  hands  of  Horace  Walpole,  and 
was  printed  by  him  at  the  Shrewsbury  press.  In  the  preface  Walpole 
mentions  that  many  volumes  of  Lord  Whitworth's  state  letters  and  J 
papers  were  iu  the  possession  of  his  relations. 

Charles  Whitworth,  grandson  of  Francis,  a  younger  brother  of  | 
the  preceding,  who  was  M.P.  for  Minehead  in  Somersetshire,  surveyor- 
general  of  the  woods  and  forests,  and  secretary  of  the  island  of  Barba- 
dos, was  born  at  Leybourue  in  Kent  in  1754.  His  father,  Sir  Charles 
(also  M.P.  for  Minehead),  sent  him  to  be  educated  at  Tunbridge  school, 
acd  on  his  leaving  that  place  procured  him  a  commission  in  the  Guards. 
How  he  came  to  exchange  the  military  for  the  diplomatic  service  does  1 
not  appear,  but  in  17SG  we  find  him  sent  to  the  court  of  Poland  as 
minister  plenipotentiary. 

In  1788  Whitworth  was  sent  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  Russia,  where  he  remained  till  1800.  Whitworth 
acquired  and  retained  to  the  last  a  marked  ascendancy  over  the  ! 
councils  of  the  czarina  Catherine  II.  After  her  death  (February  1795)  J 
his  troubles  began.    Paul  I.,  resolute  to  undo  everything  that  his  ! 
mother  had  done,  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  she  had  concluded  with 
England  immediately  before  her  death.    The  patience  and  address  of 
Whitworth  were  however  at  last  successful  :  in  1797  Paul  ratified  a  ! 
treaty  of  commerce  with  England.    In  December  1797  Whitworth 
signed  a  provisional  treaty  by  which  the  Czar  agreed  to  take  part  in 
the  coalition  against  France  ;  and  in  Juno  1799  a  definitive  treaty  to 
the  same  effect.    At  this  time  tho  Euglish  minister  stood  so  high  in 
the  good  graces  of  the  wayward  emperor  that  Paul  requested 


George  III.  to  create  him  a  peer  (he  had  received  tho  ribbon  of  tho 
Bath  in  1793).  The  request  wan  complied  with,  but  by  the  time  tho 
despatch  announcing  that  he  had  been  created  an  Irish  baron  arrived, 
Paul  had  quarrelled  with  Whitworth,  and  ordered  him  to  quit  his 
dominions. 

In  1800  Lord  Whitworth  was  sent  to  Copenhagen  to  terminate 
amicably  the  differences  arising  out  of  the  capture  of  the  DaniNh 
frigate  Freya  and  her  convoy  by  English  men  of-war.  lie  concluded 
a  convention  with  Count  Bernstorll'  on  the  29th  of  August.  On  tho 
7th  of  April  1801  he  married  the  Duchess-Dowager  of  Dorset,  and 
remained  unemployed  till  the  latter  end  of  1802,  when,  having  been 
previously  sworn  a  privy  councillor,  ho  was  appointed  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  tho  French  government.  Ho 
remained  at  Paris  till  the  13th  of  May  1803.  Little  was  effected  or 
could  be  effected  by  this  mission  :  the  struggle  between  Bonaparte 
and  England  had  already  become  a  struggle  of  life  or  death,  and  both 
parties  felt  it.  The  most  striking  incident  during  Lord  Whitworth's 
embassy  was  the  rude  reception  he  experienced  from  Bonaparte  in  full 
court  at  the  Tuilerics. 

Lord  Whitworth  did  not  after  his  return  from  Paris  hold  any  diplo- 
matic appointment;  although  a  tour  which  he  made  to  Parts  and 
Naples  in  1819,  with  the  Duchess  of  Dorset  and  a  numerous  and 
rather  ostentatious  suite,  gave  rise  to  some  gossip  about  secret  missions. 
When  the  country  was  threatened  with  invasion  from  Franco  he  raised 
aud  clothed  a  battalion  of  infantry  composed  of  600  men.  In  March 
1813  he  was  made  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber;  on  the  14th  of  June 
following  he  was  created  a  British  peer  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Whit- 
worth of  Aldbaston  ;  and  in  August  he  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond as  viceroy  of  Ireland.  In  January  1815,  on  the  enlargement  of 
the  order  of  the  Bath,  he  was  made  one  of  the  twelve  civil  knights 
grand-crosses;  and  in  November  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
Bai'On  Aldbaston  and  Earl  Whitworth.  He  resigned  the  lieutenancy 
of  Ireland  iu  1817,  ami  was  succeeded  by  Earl  Talbot.  He  died  (with- 
out issue)  on  the  13th  of  May  1825. 

WICHMANN,  JOHANN  ERNEST,  physician,  was  born  at  Hanover 
on  the  10th  of  May  1740.  After  having  received  his  early  education 
at  the  Lyceum  of  Breme,  he  went  iu  1759  to  Gbttingcn,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine  under  Brendel.  He  graduated  in  17C2, 
and  presented  as  his  thesis  a  paper  on  the  use  of  certain  poisons  in  t're 
treatment  of  the  bites  of  rabid  animals.  After  graduating  he  visi'  ed 
Paris  and  London.  This  journey  had  a  great  influence  on  his  futire 
career.  The  iufluence  of  English  practice  on  his  views  became  remi.rk- 
able  in  his  writings,  which  are  free  from  much  of  the  speculation 
with  which  German  writers  abound.  He  returned  to  Hanovev  in 
1704,  and  commenced  practice.  It  was  not  long  before  bis  m'rita 
were  recognised,  and  on  the  death  of  Weilhoff  he  was  appointed 
court-physician.  Wichmann  published  Beveral  works  on  various 
departments  of  medicine,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  his  '  Ideen 
zur  Diagnostic,'  published  at  Hanover  in  1794,  in  3  vols.  Svo.  This 
work  went  through  several  editions,  and  is  possessed  of  great  practical 
merit.  Ho  wrote  several  other  smaller  works  on  various  diseases  and 
their  treatment,  which  were  all  published  at  Hanover.  He  died  on 
the  12th  of  June  1804. 

WICKLIFFE,  or  WICLIF.  [Wtcliffe.] 

WICQUEFORT,  ABRAHAM  DE,  was  a  native  of  Holland,  and  was 
born,  it  is  commonly  stated,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1598 ;  but  he  early  left 
his  country  and  took  up  his  residence  in  France.  In  1020  he  was 
appointed  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  his  resident  at  the  French 
court ;  and  he  held  that  post  till  1058,  when,  at  the  instance  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  he  was  arrested  by  a  lettre-de-cachet,  and  thrown 
into  the  Bastile,  on  a  charge  of  sending  secret  intelligence  to  the 
government  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  also  of  being  a  spy  in  the 
pay  of  other  foreign  governments.  He  remained  in  confinement  for  a 
year,  and  was  then  released  and  ordered  to  leave  France.  On  this  he 
passed  over  to  England,  and  thence  returned  to  his  native  country, 
where  the  Pensionary  De  Witt,  with  whom  he  had  in  fact  carried  on  a 
clandestine  correspondence,  procured  him  the  appointment  of  histo- 
riographer to  the  States,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  of  secretary- 
interpreter  for  foreign  despatches.  Possibly  he  held  both  these  offices, 
or  they  may  have  formed  only  one  office.  At  the  same  time  the  duke 
of  Bruuswick-Liinenburg  appointed  him  his  resident  at  the  Hague.  It 
was  De  Wicquefort's  ill  fortune  however  to  fall  a  second  time  under 
the  suspicion  of  betraying  his  trust;  in  March  1676,  he  was  arrested 
and  placed  in  confinement  at  the  Hague,  on  the  charge  of  holding 
secret  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  the  States,  and  in  November 
following  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  and  to  the 
forfeiture  of  all  his  effects.  He  remained  in  custody  till  1679,  when  he 
effected  his  escape  by  exchanging  clothes  with  one  of  his  daughters, 
and  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  ZelL  Quarrelling  however 
with  that  prince  because  he  would  not  exert  himself  with  more  zeal  to 
procure  the  reversion  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  by  the  Dutch 
government,  he  left  him  in  16S1,  but  remained  in  Germany.  He  died 
at  Zell,  February  23,  1682. 

In  that  age  of  profligate  policy  De  Wicquefort  was  in  much  request 
for  his  dexterity  and  accomplishments  (and  the  more  perhaps  from  the 
belief  of  his  unscrupulousness  and  want  of  principle);  but  he  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  no  reputation  on  any  other  account.  He  is  respectably 
known  however  in  a  literarv  capacity.    His  first  publication  appears  to 
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have  been  a  translation  into  French  from  the  German  of  the  travels 
iuto  Muscovy,  Tartary,  and  Persia  of  Adam  Olearius,  'Relation  du 
Voyage  de  Moscovie,'  &c,  which  appeared  at  Paris,  in  4to,  in  1056, 
again  at  Paris,  in  2  vols.  4to,  in  1659,  and  in  a  third  edition,  which  is 
by  far  the  best,  at  Amsterdam,  in  folio,  in  172C.  This  was  followed 
by  a  translation  into  French  from  the  Spanish  of  the  embassy  of 
Oarcias  de  Silva  into  .Persia,  '  L'Ambassade  de  D.  Garcias  de  Silva 
Figueroa  en  Perse,'  &c.,  Paris,  4 to,  1067.  After  his  imprisonment  at 
the  Hague  ho  published  at  Cologno,  in  12mo,  a  defence  of  himself 
under  the  title  of  '  Mcmoires  touchant  les  Anibassadeurs,  &c.  par 
L.  M.  P.'  (meaning,  it  seems,  '  Lo  Miuistre  Prisonnier ').  But  his  two 
principal  works  are  his  treatise  entitled '  L'Ambassadeur  et  ses  Fonc- 
tions,'  first  published  at  the  Hague  in  2  vols.  4to,  in  1631,  and  sub- 
sequently at  Amsterdam,  in  1724,  in  1733,  and  in  1736;  and  his 
'  Histoire  des  Provinces  Unies,'  or  '  History  of  the  United  Provinces 
from  the  peace  of  Munster,'  which  he  began  to  write  on  his  return  to 
Holland,  in  1659,  under  the  inspection  of  De  Witt.  He  had  both 
written  and  printed  a  considerable  portion  of  this  latter  work  when  he 
was  thrown  into  prison  in  1676  ;  but  it  was  first  published  in  a  folio 
volume  at  the  Hague,  in  1719.  Another  posthumous  work  of  Ue 
VVicquefort,  entitled  '  Mdmoires  sur  le  Rang  et  la  Presdance  cntre 
les  Souverains  de  1' Europe,'  was  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  4  to, 
in  1746. 

*  WIDNMANN,  MAX,  professor  of  sculpture  in  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Art  at  Munich,  was  born  in  1812,  at  Eichstadt  in  Bavaria ;  received 
his  early  education  in  the  gymnasium  of  that  town  ;  and  while  still  a 
youth,  entered  as  a  student  in  the  Royal  Academy  at  Munich.  There 
he  studied  sculpture  under  Schwan thaler,  whose  assistant  he  became  ; 
but  he  also  produced  several  independent  works— among  them  a 
statue  of  'Ajax,'  and  a  group  of  'Samson  and  Delilah.'  In  1S36  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  three  years,  and  whilst  there  pro- 
duced his  Shield  of  Hercules,  from  the  description  of  Hesiod — a 
work  which  gained  him  a  high  reputation.  After  his  return  to  Munich, 
he  executed  among  other  things  a  group  of  '  Apollo  and  Coronis ;' 
several  bas-reliefs  ;  a  marble  statue  of  the  statesman  Johann  Von 
Miindel ;  and  one  of  General  Von  Heydeck ;  as  well  as  several  busts 
for  the  Ruhmershalle  at  Munich  ;  and  he  steadily  rose  to  be  one  of  the 
first  artists  in  the  German  metropolis  of  art.  On  the  death  of  Schwan- 
thaler,  in  1848,  he  was  accordingly  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  pro- 
fessor of  sculpture  in  the  Academy.  He  has  since  produced,  among 
other  works,  colossal  statues  of  the  musical  composers,  Orlando  di 
Lasso  and  Gluck,  for  the  Odeon ;  of  Rauch  in  classic  costume  for  the 
Glyptothek  ;  and  the  marble  group  of  '  A  Hunter  defending  his  Family 
from  the  attack  of  a  Panther'  (1851) :  of  this  group,  and  of  his  Shield 
of  Hercules,  there  are  casts  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 

WIEBEKING,  CARL  FRIEDRICH,  an  eminent  practical  engineer 
and  writer  on  hydraulic  and  civil  architecture,  was  born  at  Wollin  in 
Pomerania,  in  1762.  He  had  applied  himself  so  early  and  so  earnestly 
to  the  practical  study  of  topography,  that  when  only  seventeen  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  making  a  statistical  survey  or  chart  of  the 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  which  was  engraved  on  nine  sheets. 
His  success  in  this,  his  first  undertaking  of  the  kind,  caused  him  to  be 
employed  almost  immediately  afterwards  by  the  Prussian  government 
to  make  a  similar  survey  of  Pomerania  between  Belgard  and  Zamow. 
From  about  1784  to  1788  he  was  engaged  in  making  similar  surveys 
of  their  territories  for  the  dukes  of  Gotha  and  Weimar  and  the  rulers 
of  some  other  German  states ;  during  which  period  he  also  devoted 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  each  winter  to  the  study  of  archi- 
tecture, as  well  civil  and  military  as  hydraulic  and  engineering.  In 
1788  he  was  appointed  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  duchy  of  Berg, 
and  in  1792  he  first  appeared  before  the  public  as  a  writer  on  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  subjects,  in  a  work  entitled  '  Ueber  Topogra- 
phische  Charten,'  and  his  'Beitrilge,  &c.,'  or  '  Contributions  to  Practical 
Hydraulic  Architecture  and  Machinery.'  From  this  time  he  was 
chiefly  occupied  for  many  years  upon  his  large  work,  '  Wasser- 
baukunst,'  to  collect  materials  and  information  for  which  he  visited 
Holland,  and  afterwards  France,  the  latter  country  together  with  his 
father-in-law,  Oberbaurath  Rousseau,  the  results  of  which  scientific 
journey  are  given  in  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  first  edition, 
which  was  brought  out  in  five  volumes,  from  1798  to  1805.  This 
work  obtained  for  him  a  high  reputation  not  unattended  with  other 
advantages,  for  in  1802  his  services  were  engaged  by  the  Austrian 
government,  with  an  accession  to  his  income  of  2000  florins  as  a  salary, 
and  he  was  employed  to  inspect  the  ports  and  harbours  of  Trieste, 
Venice,  Fiume,  and  other  places  within  the  Austrian-Italian  territory. 
He  was  thus  occupied  till  about  1805,  when  he  was  invited  to  Bavaria, 
and  there  became  chief  engineer  and  inspector  of  roads  and  canals, 
which  appointment  he  continued  to  hold  till  1818,  when  he  retired 
upon  a  pension.  While  actively  engaged  in  his  extensive  professional 
duties,  he  had  not  neglected  his  literary  occupations,  one  of  which  was 
a  new  edition  of  his  '  Wasserbaukunst;'  and  now  that  he  was  released 
from  the  former,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  his  pen,  and  under- 
took another  very  extensive  work  of  a  far  more  generally  interesting 
and  popular  character  than  the  former,  namely,  his  '  Theoretisch- 
practische  Biirgerliche  Baukunde,'  a  general  course  of  civil  archi- 
tecture and  its  history,  in  4  vols.  4  to,  with  a  very  large  folio  atlas  of 
plates,  1821-3.  This  work  is  certainly  a  very  valuable  contribution  to 
architectural  study,  if  only  on  account  of  the  fund  of  fresh  information 


it  supplies  relative  to  the  architecture  of  Germany,  Holland,  Poland, 
Russia,  and  some  other  parts  of  Europe,  in  regard  to  which  scarcely 
anything  can  be  gathered  from  any  other  general  collection  of  the 
kind.  But  the  Atlas  is  of  an  inconveniently  large  size,  and  the  plates 
themselves  are  inferior  specimens  of  architectural  drawing,  being 
executed  for  the  greater  part  in  a  coarse,  loose,  and  untrustworthy 
style.  Very  great  allowance  however  is  to  be  made  for  tho  defects 
and  deficiencies  of  a  work  so  comprehensive  in  its  plan  as  to  exceed 
the  means  of  a  single  individual,  however  well  qualified  or  however 
industrious. 

As  to  Wiebuking's  own  talents  in  architecture,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  executed  or  designed  any  building  actually  erected,  a 
circumstance  not  particularly  to  be  regretted  if  we  may  judge  of  what 
he  would  have  done  from  the  specimens  which  he  has  given  us  in  the 
work  we  have  just  been  speaking  of.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he  published  several  others,  his  '  Theoretisch-practische 
Strassenbaukunde,'  1808,  and,  so  late  as  1840,  one  entitled  '  Analyse 
Historique  et  Raisonnce  des  Monumena  de  l'Antiquitd ;  des  Edifices 
les  plus  rcmarquables  du  Moyen  Age,  &c.'  and  dedicated  to  Queen 
Victoria  of  England.  The  Cheralier  von  Wiebeking,  as  he  was  usually 
called,  being  knight  of  several  German  and  foreign  orders,  as  well  as 
member  of  nearly  all  the  principal  academies  and  learned  societies  in 
Europe,  died  at  Munich,  May  29th  1842,  in  his  eighty-first  year,  with- 
out having  experienced  much  previous  indisposition  or  the  infirmities 
usually  attending  such  advanced  age. 

WIELAND,  CHRISTOPH  MARTIN,  was  born  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember 1733,  at  Oberholzheim,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Biberach  in  Suabia,  where  his  father  was  pastor.  Old  Wieland,  who 
belonged  to  the  Pietistic  party  of  German  Protestants,  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  languages,  and  a  good  philosopher  of  the 
school  of  Christian  Wolf.  From  Obeiholzeim  he  was  transferred 
soon  after  the  birth  of  his  son  to  Biberach,  where  he  died  at  an 
advanced  age  as  senior  of  the  Protestant  ministry  of  the  place.  The 
mother  of  Wieland  was,  according  to  his  own  description,  a  model  of 
a  pious,  domestic,  and  affectionate  woman.  The  influence  of  such 
parents  is  visible  more  or  less  throughout  the  life  of  Wieland,  and 
under  their  direction  his  talents  were  awakened  at  an  unusually  early 
age.  In  hi3  seventh  year  he  read  Cornelius  Nepos  with  great  facility, 
and  began  to  learn  Greek ;  in  his  eleventh  year  he  attempted  to  write 
Latin  poetry,  and  in  his  twelfth  he  wrote  a  German  epic  on  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  early  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
happily  in  his  father's  house.  In  his  fourteenth  year  his  father  sent 
him  to  the  school  of  Klosterbergen,  near  Magdeburg,  where  he  paid 
great  attention  to  the  ancient  languages.  Xenophon,  especially  the 
'  Cyropaedia,'  with  its  beautiful  episode  of  Araspes  and  Panthea,  and 
the  '  Memorabilia '  of  Socrates,  which  he  used  to  call  the  Gospel  of 
the  Greeks,  made  the  deepest  impression  upon  him.  During  this 
period  he  also  read  with  great  zeal  the  German  translations  of  Steele, 
Addison,  and  Shaftesbury,  and  tho  original  works  of  Voltaire,  D'Argens, 
La  Metrie,  and  others,  for  he  had  learned  French  in  a  very  short  time 
without  a  master.  His  French  reading  tended  to  destroy  his  religious 
belief,  and  with  it  his  peace  of  mind.  One  of  his  teachers  discovered 
the  change  which  had  taken  place,  and  succeeded  in  calming  the 
struggle  which  was  going  on  in  his  mind  ;  but  his  health  was  already 
much  impaired  by  it.  When  he  had  attained  his  sixteenth  year,  his 
father  sent  him  to  reside  with  a  relation,  a  physician  at  Erfurt,  for 
the  recovery  of  his  health,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  the  university. 

After  having  spent  eighteen  months  at  Erfurt,  a  residence  which, 
as  he  himself  says,  was  more  useful  than  agreeable,  he  returned,  in 
the  summer  of  1750,  to  his  parents  at  Biberach,  where  he  passed  six 
months,  the  happiest  of  his  whole  life — for  it  was  the  period  of  his 
first  love  for  a  cousin,  Sophia  von  Gutermann,  who  afterwards  became 
known  as  a  writer  under  the  name  of  Sophia  de  Laroche.  The  attach- 
ment to  her  and  her  conversation  had  an  extraordinary  influence  upon 
Wieland  :  he  describes  it  as  having  made  him  an  enthusiast  for  reli- 
gion and  everything  that  was  good  and  virtuous.  It  was  during  a 
conservation  with  her  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  didactic  poem 
'  On  the  Nature  of  Things,  or  the  most  perfect  World '  ('  Ueber  die 
Natur  der  Dinge,  oder  die  vollkommenste  Welt').  This  poem, 
although  Wieland  afterwards  wished  to  suppress  it,  as  a  juvenile  pro- 
duction, excited  among  the  leading  men  in  matters  of  taste  a  very 
favourable  opinion  of  the  young  author's  talents.  In  the  autumn  of 
1750  Wieland  went  to  the  university  of  Tubingen,  professedly  to  study 
the  law,  but  he  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  classical  literature, 
philosophy,  and  modern  poetry,  and  devoted  to  his  professional  study 
only  as  much  attention  as  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  pass  his 
examination.  Socrates  appeared  to  him  the  beau  ideal  of  a  man,  and 
he  resolved  to  follow  his  example.  De  Bar's  'Epitres  Diverses,'  which 
then  caused  a  great  sensation  in  Germany,  induced  Wieland  to  write 
his  ten  moral  epistles  ('Zehn  Moralische  Briefe,'  Tubingen,  1751), 
which  were  addressed  to  Sophia.  These  letters,  which  are  distin- 
guished for  humour  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  are  the  best  picture  of 
the  state  of  his  mind  at  that  time.  Another  didactic  poem,  the  '  Anti- 
Ovid,'  the  production  of  a  few  days,  is  greatly  inferior  to  his  moral 
letters.  While  at  the  university  Wieland  showed  little  inclination  to 
form  friendships  with  the  young  men  of  his  own  age  :  his  great  desire 
was  to  become  acquainted  with  the  chief  literary  men,  and  to  join 
them  in  their  labours  for  improving  the  national  taste.    With  this 
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viow  ho  Bent  a  specimen  of  an  opic  poem,  '  Arminius,'  to  Bodmer,  at 
Ziirioh,  which  laid  tho  foundation  of  an  intimato  friendship  between 
this  great  critic  and  Wicland. 

In  1752  Wieland  returned  to  Biberach,  and  as  ho  bad  no  prospects 
of  obtaining  an  appointment,  be  formed  tbe  plan  of  going  to  Qottin- 
gen,  taking  his  degree  and  entering  upon  tbe  career  of  an  academical 
teacher  thero.  But  this  plan  was  given  up,  and  he  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  Bodmer,  who  asked  him  to  como  to  Zurich  and  remain  in  his 
house,  until  a  suitable  appointment  should  bo  found.  Wicland,  on 
his  arrival  at  Ziiricb,  was  received  in  the  kindest  manner  by  Bodmer, 
and  soon  found  in  him  a  second  father.  Bodmor  and  Breitinger 
were  then  at  tho  bead  of  the  new  school  of  German  poetry,  which 
vigorously  and  successfully  combated  the  pedantio  formalism  of 
Gottsched  of  Leipzig  and  his  followers.  Wicland  gained  the  esteem 
and  admiration  of  Bodmer,  and  was  not  only  made  acquainted  with 
the  best  productions  of  German  literature-,  but  also  with  the  most 
eminent  men,  who  assembled  round  Bodmer  as  the  greatest  critic  of 
the  day.  In  the  first  year  of  his  stay  at  Ziiricb,  Wieland,  at  the 
request  of  his  patron,  prepared  a  new  edition  of  a  collection  of  pole- 
mical essays  against  Gottsched,  on  tho  improvement  of  taste  in  Ger- 
many ('  Sammlung  der  Ziiricherschcn  Strcitschriften  zur  Vcrbesserung 
des  Deutschen  Geschmackes  wider  die  Gottsched  echo  Sehule,  von 
1741-44  '),  and  accompanied  it  with  a  preface.  All  that  Wieland 
wrote  at  Zurich  bears  the  strongest  marks  of  Bodmer's  influence, 
both  in  form  and  sentiment,  and  although  Bodmer  himself  was  a  poet 
of  very  inferior  merit,  Wieland  expatiated  at  great  length  on  the 
beauties  of  his  poetry,  especially  the  epic  '  Noah '  ('  Von  den  Schon- 
heiten  des  Bodmer'schen  Gedichtes  Noah').  Wieland  showed  himself 
still  more  as  the  disciple  of  Bodmer  in  his  epic  '  Der  Gepriiftc  Abra- 
ham,' in  three  cantos,  in  which  Bodmer  greatly  assisted  the  young 
poet;  in  '  Bricfe  von  Verstorbenen  an  binterlassene  Freunde'  (Zurich, 
1753),  and  various  other  compositions  :  for  during  this  period  Wieland 
wrote  with  the  same  haste  and  want  of  reflection  as  his  patron. 

In  1754  Wicland,  fortunately  for  him,  left  the  house  of  Bodmer,  to 
undertake  the  education  of  the  sons  of  two  distinguished  families  at 
Zurich.  The  circle  in  which  ho  now  began  to  move  obliged  him  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  Italian,  French,  and  English  poetry, 
and  his  continued  study  of  Shaftesbury,  Xcuophon,  and  Euripides, 
gradually  led  him  to  the  path  which  was  most  suited  to  bis  genius. 
His  reason  now  began  to  gain  the  ascendancy  over  his  imagination 
and  feelings.  The  acquaintance  of  a  distinguished  actor  induced 
Wieland  about  this  time  to  try  his  strength  in  the  dramatic  line,  and 
he  wrote  the  tragedies  '  Lady  Johanna  Grey,'  '  Clementina  von  Por- 
retta,'  and  the  comedy  '  Pandora  ; '  but  these  attempts  met  with  no 
success,  and  he  found  out  in  time  that  the  drama  was  not  his  proper 
sphere.  After  having  been  engaged  as  a  teacher  at  Zurich  for  four 
years  he  accepted  the  situation  of  tutor  in  a  distinguished  family  at 
Bern,  but  he  soon  gave  it  up,  and  occupied  himself  with  lecturing  on 
philosophical  subjects,  and  with  new  literary  undertakings.  His  resi- 
dence at  Bern,  and  especially  his  intercourse  with  women  of  acquire- 
ments aud  education,  gave  to  his  mind  a  more  decided  turn,  and  his 
real  talents  now  began  to  be  developed.  Among  those  women  who 
exercised  a  great  influence  over  him,  we  may  mention  the  celebrated 
Julia  Bondeli,  the  friend  of  Rousseau.  It  was  at  Bern  that  Wieland 
wrote  the  beautiful  story  of  '  Araspes  and  Panthea,'  and  conceived  the 
plan  of  bis  '  Agathon,'  his  most  celebrated  novel ;  he  also  wrote  here 
the  first  five  cantos  of  an  epic  called  '  Cyrus,'  which  appeared  in  1757, 
aud  of  which  a  new  edition  was  published  in  1759 ;  '  Cyrus 1  however 
was  never  completed. 

In  1760  Wieland  returned  to  Biberach,  whero  he  obtained  an 
appointment  in  the  administration  of  the  town.  He  now  sought  aud 
found  recreation  in  the  study  of  Shakspere,  twenty-eight  of  whose 
dramas  he  translated  into  German  (Zurich,  1762-66,  8  vols.  8vo). 
This  was  the  first  German  translation  of  Shakspere ;  but  Wieland, 
whose  mind  had  been  nurtured  chiefly  by  the  study  of  Plato,  Xeno- 
pbou,  Euripides,  and  the  French  writers,  was  not  the  man  to  give  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  great  dramatist ;  his  translation  has  a  certain 
prettiness,  elegance,  and  polish,  but  he  never  comes  up  to  the  strength 
and  pathos  of  Shakspere.  Germany  however  must  be  grateful  to 
him  for  having  taken  the  first  step  towards  nationalising  Shakspere, 
and  for  having  paved  the  way  for  his  successors,  Eschenburg,  Voss, 
Schlegel,  aud  others.  Another  circumstance  which  relieved  the  dull- 
ness of  bis  life  at  Biberach,  and  gave  to  his  mind  a  peculiar  turn, 
was  that  Sophia  de  Laroche,  accompanied  by  her  husband  aud  Count 
Stadion,  came  to  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Biberach,  whither  the 
count  retired  from  public  service.  Wieland  formed  tbe  acquaintance 
of  the  party,  and  became  the  sincere  friend  of  all.  The'extensive 
library  of  the  count,  aud  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  suggested  new 
thoughts  and  ideas  to  Wieland.  Wieland,  who  was  at  all  times  very 
susceptible  to  influences  from  without,  became  in  the  company  of  bis 
new  friends  a  man  of  the  world.  His  religious  enthusiasm  left  him, 
and  a  sort  of  practical  wisdom  became  his  guide,  which  to  some 
extent  destroyed  the  intensity  of  his  feeling,  but  at  the  same  time 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  literary  greatness.  Wieland's  compositions 
of  this  period  combine  the  refined  sensuality  of  the  Athenians  with  a 
sort  of  practical  philosophy  and  the  elegance  of  the  French.  That  a 
voluptuous  sensuality  runs  through  all  his  productions  of  this  period 
cannot  be  denied;  but  this  sensuality,  however  seductive  it  maybe 


to  a  youthful  and  inexperienced  reader,  was  in  reality  only  the  playful 
musings  of  his  imagination,  and  perhaps  tho  consequence  of  his  over- 
anxiety  to  obtain  a  numerous  clans  of  readers  :  hit  personal  character 
at  this,  as  well  as  all  other  periods  of  his  life,  was  of  tho  highest  moral 
purity.  His  first  production  of  this  kind  was  his  poetical  story  of 
'Undine'  (1762),  which  was  followed  by  '  Komisclic  Erzahturigcn ' 
(1768-64),  '  Abenteuer  des  Don  Silvio  von  Ttosalva,  oder  di  i  Si<  d  t 
Natur  uber  die  Schwiirmerei '  (1761)  which  is  a  sort  of  imitation  of 
Cervantes'  'Don  Quixote.'  During  this  period,  which  may  bo  termed 
the  frivolous  period  of  his  life,  the  things  for  which  he  had  before 
entertained  the  highest  euthu.-iasm,  such  as  love,  religion,  virtue,  and 
philosophy,  were  occasionally  ridiculed  as  unnatural,  and  as  the  mere 
oll'spring  of  our  fancy.  But  during  this  same  period  he  produced  his 
best  novel, 'Agathon  '  (17C6),  the  scene  of  which  is  ancient  Greece, 
aud  in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  how  far  a  man  may  advance  in 
wisdom  and  virtue  by  tho  mere  use  of  his  natural  faculties,  and  what 
influence  outward  circumstances  may  have  upon  him.  The  works 
which  he  wrote  about  or  shortly  after  this  time  are  all  of  an  erotic 
character,  such  as  his  'Idris  und  Zenide'  (1767),  a  romantic  poem  in 
five  cantos;  '  Musarion,'  a  work  unique  in  its  kind  for  the  ease,  grace- 
fulness, and  harmonious  beauty  of  its  style,  which  the  author  himself 
called  a  philosophy  of  the  Graces;  and  a  poem  entitled  1  Die  Grazien' 
('The  Graces')  1770.  In  his  novel,  'Der  neue  Amadis'  (1771) 
Wieland  endeavoured  to  show  tho  superiority  of  intellectual  over 
mere  physical  beauty ;  a  theme  which  he  took  up  again  in  hU  later 
years  in  his  '  Krates  und  Hipparchia.' 

In  17G5  Wieland  married  the  daughter  of  an  Ang-burg  merchant, 
who  was  devotedly  attached  to  him,  and  with  wh^m  he  lived  happily 
for  thirty-five  years.  She  bore  him  fourteen  children  in  twenty  years. 
In  1769  he  was  invited  to  the  professorship  of  philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Erfurt.  He  accepted  the  offer,  and  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  office  with  tho  most  honest  zeal,  but  the  envy  aud  the  intrigues  of 
the  academic  body,  who  thought  it  a  disgrace  that  a  poet,  and  an 
erotic  poet  too,  should  be  among  them,  placed  the  most  vexatious 
obstacles  in  his  way.  The  secret  and  open  attacks  that  were  made 
upon  him,  drew  forth  the  humorous  poem  '  Der  Verklagte  Amor,'  and 
'  Nachlass  des  Diogene3  von  Sinope '  (1770).  The  former  of  these 
works  is  the  last  of  his  erotic  poems,  aud  was  written  to  defend  that 
kind  of  poetry.  The  latter  was  composed  to  defend  his  own  views  of 
human  life  and  of  philosophy.  The  works  which  now  followed  had  a 
more  serious  and  philosophical  character,  partly  in  consequence  of 
his  position  at  Erfurt,  and  partly  the  result  of  the  events  of  the  times, 
among  which  we  must  mention  the  effects  produced  by  the  works  of 
Rousseau,  aud  the  reforms  introduced  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
Wieland  attacked  the  doctrines  of  Rousseau  in  a  small  humorous 
novel  entitled  'Koxhox  und  Kikequetzel'  (1769  and  1770),  and  in 
his  '  Beitritge  zur  geheimen  Geschichte  des  menschlichen  Verstaudes 
und  Herzens,  aus  den  Archiven  der  Natur'  (1770).  Another  work, 
which  appeared  two  years  later  under  the  title  '  Goldener  Spiegel  oder 
die  Konige  von  Scheschian,'  is  a  collection  of  the  most  important 
lessons  which  the  rulers  of  mankind  should  derive  from  history. 

Wieland  was  not  at  Erfurt  long  without  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  Duchess  Amalie  of  Saxe-Weimar.  She  wanted  a  person  to  com- 
plete the  education  of  her  two  sons,  and  she  chose  Wieland  on  the 
recommendation  of  Dalberg.  In  1772  Wieland  accordingly  went  to 
Weimar,  where  he  received  the  title  of  Hofrath,  and  a  salary  of  1000 
thalers,  which  was  continued  after  the  cessation  of  his  duties  under 
the  name  of  a  pension.  The  kind  and  honourable  manner  in  which 
he  was  received  at  the  court,  the  attachment  of  his  pupils,  and  the 
intercourse  of  the  distinguished  men  who  were  already  assembled 
around  the  duchess,  had  such  charms  for  Wieland,  that  he  felt  at  once 
that  he  was  in  his  proper  sphere.  His  first  literary  productions  at 
Weimar  were  a  melodrame,  '  Die  Wahl  des  Hercules,'  and  a  lyric 
drama  '  Alceste '  (1772),  which  were  received  with  extraordinary 
favour,  aud  are  still  among  the  better  productions  of  the  kind  in 
Germany.  It  was  an  important  event  in  the  literary  history  of 
Germany  that  Wieland  established  and  edited  the  'Deutscher  Mcrcur,' 
a  monthly  periodical  devoted  to  criticism  and  matters  of  taste. 
Wieland  alone  edited  it  from  1775  to  17S9,  and  from  17S9  to  1S05  in 
conjunction  with  tho  well-known  archaeologist  Bbttiger.  Wieland's 
own  criticisms  were  on  the  whole  neither  true  nor  profound,  and 
when  he  expounded  hi3  principles  in  his  letters  on  bis  '  Alceste,' 
Gbthe  and  Herder  rose  in  arms  against  him.  Gbthe  wrote  his  well 
known  farce  '  Gotter,  Helden,  und  Wieland,'  to  which  Wieland  replied 
in  a  humorous  way  and  with  his  usual  mildness.  The  affair  drew  the 
attention  of  Wieland's  pupils  to  Gbthe,  who  was  subsequently  also 
invited  to  Weimar,  and  became  the  friend  of  Wieland.  The  first  im- 
portant work  which  appeared  aft  w  Wieland's  arrival  at  Weimar,  was 
bis  humorous  history  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  town  of  Abdera 
('Die  Abderiten,'  1773),  which  the  author  intended  to  be  an  analysis 
of  the  errors,  contradictious,  and  singularities  in  human  nature.  It 
was  followed  by  '  Erzahlungen  und  Mahrchen '  (1775-S3),  which  are 
distinguished  from  his  earlier  works  of  fiction  by  greater  earnestness, 
depth  of  feeling,  and  the  absence  of  voluptuous  descriptions.  The 
greatest  of  all  Wieland's  poetical  productions  is  his  epic  romance 
'  Oberon,'  in  12  cantos,  which  appeared  in  1780. 

After  the  publication  of  'Oberon,'  Wieland  abandoned  the  field  of 
romantic  poetry,  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  study  of 
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the  Greeks  and  Romaus,  and  he  formed  the  de.-ign  of  making  all  j 
Germany  acquainted  with  the  masterpieces  of  the  ancients  by  a 
series  of  translations.  He  began  with  a  translation  of  Horace's 
'Epistles'  (1782,  reprinted  at  Leipzig  in  1816,  2  vols.  8vo,  and  at 
Leipzig,  1837,  4th  edition),  which  was  followed  by  Horace's  '  Satires' 
(1786,  reprinted  1819,  2  vols.  8vo.).  Both  works  are  accompanied 
with  commentaries  and  introductions,  which  are  useful,  especially  for 
the  history  of  the  period  of  Horace.  The  translation  itself  is  free,  as  j 
it  was  intended  more  for  the  general  reader  than  for  scholars,  and  is 
more  like  a  modernisation  than  a  real  translation.  The  next  produc-  ! 
tion  was  a  translation  of  Lucian  (Leipzig,  1788-91,  6  vols.  8vo.),  like-  j 
wise  with  a  commentary.  Tooke's  translation  of  Lucian  is  made 
from  the  German  of  Wieland.  Wielaud  himself  declares  his  transla-  J 
tion  of  Horace's  'Epistles '  and  his  commentaries  upon  them  to  be  his 
best  work,  and  that  from  which  his  own  individuality  could  be  best  | 
recognised.  The  fruits  of  Wieland's  long  study  of  Lucian  are  also 
visible  in  the  following  works,  which  are  very  successful  imitations  [ 
of  that  writer: — '  Dialogen  in  Elysium'  (1791),  '  Gottergesprache' 
'  Gespriiche  unter  vier  Augen,'  and  'Peregrinus  Proteus'  (1791). 
Simultaneously  with  these  labours  Wieland  wrote  a  great  number  of 
essays  for  the  '  Deutscher  Mercur,'  which,  when  collected,  filled 
sixteen  volumes  of  his  works.  A  collection  of  all  Wieland's  works 
was  published  at  Leipzig  from  1791  to  1802,  in  36  volumes,  and  six 
supplementary  volumes,  in  4to,  and  great  and  small  octavo.  In  this  ' 
collection  all  the  works  underwent  a  careful  revision,  and  some  were 
almost  entirely  rewritten.  The  handsome  remuneration  which  he 
received  for  his  edition  enabled  him  to  realise  one  of  hia  favourite 
schemes  :  he  purchased  the  small  country-house  of  Osmannstedt,  near 
Weimar,  in  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Ilm,  where  he  intended  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  took  up  his  residence  there  in 
1798,  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  it  was  here,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  quiet  and  patriarchal  life,  that  Wieland  unfolded  all  the  excellence 
of  his  character.  He  continued  however  to  devote  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  to  literary  labours.  From  1796  till  1804  he  alone  edited 
the  'Attischcs  Museum,'  and  from  1805  to  1809,  conjointly  with  J. 
Hottinger  and  Fr.  Jacobs,  under  the  title  of  '  Neues  Attisches  Mu- 
seum.' This  journal  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  Greek 
literature,  and  here  he  resumed  his  old  and  favourite  plan  of  giving 
to  his  countrymen  a  series  of  translations  of  the  best  Greek  writers, 
of  which  a  great  many  are  contained  in  this  journal.  Some  original 
works  which  appeared  about  this  time  contained  the  fruits  of  his 
renewed  study  of  antiquity,  such  as  'Aristippus  und  eiuige  Eeiner 
Zeitgenossen '  (1800-1802),  and  the  small  novels  'Krates  und  Hippar- 
chia'  and  '  Menander  und  Glycerion.' 

Fortune,  which  had  hitherto  always  been  smiling  upon  Wieland, 
had  reserved  some  of  its  hardest  blows  for  his  old  age.  After  the 
death  of  Sophia  Brentano,  a  grand-daughter  of  Sophia  de  Laroche, 
who  had  been  living  in  bis  house  and  had  been  attached  to  him  as  to 
a  father,  he  lost,  in  1801,  his  wife.  After  this  event  the  retreat  of 
Osmannstedt  had  no  more  charm  for  him:  owing  also  to  some  mis- 
fortunes, he  would  have  been  obliged  to  encumber  it  with  debt,  if  he 
had  kept  it  longer ;  accordingly  he  disposed  of  it,  and  returned  in 
1803  to  Weimar,  where  he  soon  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Schiller.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the 
National  Institute  of  France ;  duriug  the  congress  at  Erfurt  in  1808, 
Napoleon  honoured  him  with  the  order  of  the  Ldgion  d'Honneur,  aud 
the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  with  that  of  St.  Anna.  But  the 
year  before,  death  had  deprived  him  of  his  friend  and  patron  the 
Duchess  Amalie,  in  whose  company,  during  the  last  part  of  her  life, 
he  had  spent  some  hours  almost  every  day.  In  1809  he  was  seized 
with  a  long  and  dangerous  illness,  and  he  had  scarcely  got  over  it 
when  he  broke  one  of  his  ribs  by  being  upset  in  his  carriage.  But  he 
got  over  this  injury,  and  reappeared  in  the  circle  of  his  friends  as 
cheerful  as  before.  In  the  year  1806  he  had  commenced  his  last  great 
literary  undertaking,  a  translation  of  all  the  letters  of  Cicero,  which 
he  continued  until  his  death,  on  the  20th  of  January  1813,  without 
being  able  to  complete  it.  It  appeared  at  Zurich,  1808-21,  in  7  vols. 
8vo ;  the  last  two  vols,  were  completed  and  edited  by  F.  D.  Grater. 
In  accordance  with  Wieland's  own  wish  his  body  was  conveyed  to 
Osmannstedt,  and  buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  his  wife  and  Sophia 
Brentano. 

On  the  general  character  of  Wieland  we  may  add  the  following 
remarks.  Wieland  was  not  a  poet  of  the  first  order :  his  peculiar 
talent  consisted  in  appropriating  to  himself  and  further  developing 
that  which  he  acquired  from  others,  though  he  always  impressed  upon 
it  the  peculiar  stamp  of  his  own  mind.  He  never  penetrated  deep 
into  the  nature  of  man,  but  rather  remained  in  the  happy  medium ; 
but  he  is  unrivalled  in  the  light  and  insinuating  gracefulness  of  his 
productions  and  the  elegance  of  his  style.  His  philosophy  breathes 
the  spirit  of  Socrates,  though  not  without  a  mixture  of  the  principles 
of  Aristippus.  He  did  not  acquire  a  thorough  and  lasting  influence 
upon  German  literature,  but  his  great  merit  consists  in  the  amount  of 
knowledge,  taste,  and  refinement  which  he  diffused  among  his  con- 
temporaries, and  which  has  been  transmitted  to  their  descendants. 
Moreover  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  Wieland  who  reconciled 
the  higher  classes  of  Germany  to  the  literature  of  their  own  country, 
and  who  formed  a  beneficial  counterpoise  to  the  transcendental  charac- 
ter which  Klopstock  and  his  school  introduced  into  German  poetry. 


•WIESELGREN,  PETER,  the  Swedish  apostle  of  temperance,  and 
also  a  voluminous  and  industrious  editor  and  compiler  of  miscellaneous 
works,  was  born  on  the  1st  of  October  1800,  at  the  farm  of  Spanhult, 
not  far  from  Wexio  in  the  south  of  Sweden,  the  son  of  Jonas  Jonsson, 
a  peasant.  From  childhood  he  displayed  an  uuusual  sense  of  religion, 
at  the  age  of  eight  he  had  read  the  Bible  through,  and  at  ten,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  mother,  had  written  psalms  and  a  sermon.  The 
minister  of  the  parish  took  notice  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  recommended  him,  when  ten  years  old,  to  a  clergyman  of  the 
name  of  Malmberg,  who  taught  him  Latin  on  the  condition  that 
he  should  teach  Malmberg's  son  to  read.  Young  as  he  was,  the  boy 
was  never  afterwards  without  a  pupil.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was 
sent  to  the  school  of  Wexio,  where  his  entrance  into  a  higher  walk  of 
life  was  signalised  by  his  being  equipped  with  a  surname.  The  rector,  or 
schoolmaster,  Lundelius,  hearing  from  the  father,  Jonas  Jonsson,  that 
he  thought  be  was  related  to  a  family  bearing  the  name  of  Wieselgren, 
conferred  on  the  son,  by  his  own  authority,  the  name  by  which  he  has 
since  been  known.  At  the  university  of  Lund,  where  he  afterwards 
Btudied,  he  was  shocked  at  the  laxity  of  religious  feeling  which  he 
found  prevalent,  and  began  to  preach  on  what  in  England  would  he 
called  'evangelical '  principles,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  From  an  early 
period  his  pen  has  been  incessantly  active  as  an  author,  and  his  first 
work  of  length  '  Which  religion  is  that  of  Sweden,'  '  Hvilken  ar 
Sveriges  Religion,' published  in  1827,  is  on  a  theological  subject,  but 
those  of  his  works  which  have  chiefly  attracted  attention  are  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous character.  One  of  the  most  important  is  the  '  Delagardiska 
Archivet,'  'Archives  of  the  De  la  Gardie  family,  or  Papers  from  Count 
De  la  Gardie's  library  at  Lobcrod,'  twenty  volumes  octavo,  with  supple- 
ment (Lund,  1831-44).  The  De  la  Gardie  family,  descended  from  a 
Frenchman,  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  Sweden,  and  the  library 
at  Loberod,  their  country-seat,  was  rich  in  important  documents 
relating  to  Swedish  history  for  the  last  three  centuries.  Wieselgren, 
who  was  invited  by  the  Count  to  assist  him  in  arranging  the  papers, 
was  allowed  to  publish  a  selection,  which  extended  to  an  unexpected 
length,  but  which  comprises  much  valuable  matter,  and  might  occa- 
sionally be  consulted  with  advantage  by  English  historians.  In  1848 
the  Count,  at  Wieselgren's  suggestion,  presented  the  original  collection 
to  the  library  of  the  university  of  Lund.  Another  of  his  works,  a 
history  of  the  printed  literature  of  Sweden,  '  Sveriges  Skoua  Lit 
teratur,'  which  was  left  imperfect,  in  three  volumes  (Lund,  1833-35), 
was  founded  on  the  academic  lectures  which  he  delivered  at  the 
university  of  Lund,  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  professor  of  aesthetics, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1824,  much  to  his  own  surprise,  by  the 
Chancellor  von  Engestrbm.  In  1833  he  quitted  the  university  to 
officiate  as  a  parish  priest,  and  was  led  to  occupy  part  of  his  leisure 
on  a  topographical  work  in  three  volumes  of  a  description  of  the 
bishopric  of  Wexio  '  Ny  Smalands  Beskrifning  inskriinkt  till  Wexio 
Stift,'  in  which  he  was  considered  somewhat  too  fanciful!  a  his  intro- 
ductory speculations  on  remote  antiquity. 

As  a  contributor  to  Palmblad's  Biographical  Lexicon  of  celebrated 
Swedes  [Palmblad]  he  wrote  more  than  two  hundred  lives,  aud  on 
Palmblad's  death,  in  1852,  took  his  place  as  editor  of  the  work,  which 
five  years  later  was  happily  brought  to  its  completion  in  twenty- 
three  volumes.  It  is  from  his  autobiography  contributed  as  an 
article  to  this  Dictionary  that  most  of  the  foregoing  particulars  have 
been  taken.  It  concludes  with  a  list  of  his  writings  occupying  three 
closely-printed  pages ;  but  almost  the  only  important  work  that  re- 
mains to  be  added,  is  his  '  Historical  Dissertation  on  Swedish  Brandy- 
Legislation  for  the  last  two  hundred  years  '  (Lund,  1840),  with  which 
he  commenced  his  campaigns  against  Swedish  intemperance,  which  he 
has  now  carried  on  for  many  years  by  preachiug-tours  made  during 
every  summer.  Wieselgren  is  also  an  active  advocate  of  what  is 
called  in  Germany  and  Sweden  the  '  Inner  Mission,'  a  system  of 
visiting  the  poor  for  religious  purposes,  analogous  to  the  '  Home- 
Missions  '  of  England.  He  is  generally  respected  as  sincere  and  well- 
meaning,  and  on  one  occasion  was  proposed  by  his  colleagues  to  the 
government  as  a  candidate  for  the  bishopric  of  Wexio,  but  his  judg- 
ment is  sometimes  less  remarkable  than  his  ardour,  and  as  a  compiler 
he  is  too  apt  to  obtrude  his  own  peculiarities  on  the  reader. 

WIFFEN,  JEREMIAH  HOLME,  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Woburn,  in  1792,  of  Quaker  parents,  and  was  educated  for  the  pro- 
fession of  a  schoolmaster,  a  vocation  which  he  followed  for  several 
years.  He  very  early  however  displayed  a  taste  for  poetry  and  literary 
composition.  In  1812  he  published  a  '  Geographical  Primer,'  for  tne 
use  of  the  junior  classes  of  a  school,  and  he  contributed  some  poetical 
effusions  of  considerable  merit  to  a  volume  entitled  '  Poems  by  Three 
Friends.'  He  next  wrote  some  spirited  stanzas  on  the  portraits  in 
Woburn  Abbey,  inserted  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parry's  '  History  of  Woburn,' 
and  afterwards  reprinted  separately  as  'The  Russells.'  In  1819  he 
published  '  Aonian  Hours,'  and  other  poems,  which  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  appointed  him  his  librarian  at  Woburn, 
aud  his  private  secretary.  From  this  time  he  lived  in  the  enjoyment 
of  literary  ease,  but  continued  to  employ  himself  actively.  In  1820 
he  published  'Julia  Alpinula,  the  Captive  of  Stamboul,  and  other 
Poems;'  in  1822,  a  translation  of  the  poems  of  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega; 
and  for  many  years  he  contributed  original  poems  and  translations  to 
'  Time's  Telescope,'  and  various  other  periodical  woiks.  Among  the 
original  pieces  may  be  mentioned  '  The  Luck  of  Eden  Hall,'  as  a  sue- 
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cessful  effort  in  the  ol.l  bal):i'l  style.  In  1880  lie  published  a  transla- 
tion of  Tasso's  '  Jerusalem  Delivered,' on  which  ho  had  been  engaged 
for  several  rears,  He  adopted  f  lu;  Spenserian  stanza)  ami  the  versifi- 
cation is  lie.;  anil  Mowing,  but  as  a  whole  it  in  certainly  not  calculated 
to  supersede  the  bold  and  vigorous  translation  by  Fairfax.  In  lSo.'i  ho 
published  in  one  8vo  volume '  Historical  Memoirs  of  tho  first  race  of 
ancestry  whence  the  House  of  Russell  had  its  origin;  from  the  sub- 
jugation of  Norway  to  the  Norman  Conquest;'  which  was  followed 
immediately  by  two  other  volumes  of  'Historical  Memoirs  of  the 
House  of  ltussell,  from  the  time  of  tho  Norman  Conquest.'  Tho  first 
volume  is  little  more  thau  a  series  of  guesses  as  to  tho  early  history  of 
the  family,  tracing  its  origin  fiom  Ohif,  the  sharp  eyed  king  of  Berik  : 
but  the  other  two  are  interesting  from  the  events  in  which  tho 
family  can  be  traced  authentically  to  have  been  engaged,  aud  they  are 
told  with  faithfulness,  though  with  pardonable  partiality.  Ho  latterly 
studied  Hebrew  and  Welsh,  from  the  last-named  of  which  ho  mado 
several  successful  poetical  translations.  Mr.  Wiffen  maintained  his 
connection  with  tho  Society  of  Friends,  holding  offioes  of  trust  in  it 
occasionally,  until  his  death,  which  took  place  suddenly  on  May  2, 
18o(>,  at  Woburn  Abbey. 

WILBEltFORCtS,  WILLIAM,  was  born  at  Hull  on  the  21th  of 
August  lTOi).  His  father,  Kobert  Wilberforce,  was  a  merchant  in  that 
town,  descended  from  the  ancient  Yorkshire  family  of  Wilberfoss ;  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Bird,  Esq.,  of  Barton  iu  Oxford- 
shire. His  constitution  was  so  weak  from  his  iufancy  that  iu  after-life 
he  expressed  his  gratitude  "that  he  was  not  boru  in  less  civilised 
tiuies,  when  it  would  have  been  thought  impossible  to  rear  so  delicate 
a  child."  He  was  however  an  active  and  spirited  boy,  of  good  ability, 
and  showing,  even  at  the  early  age  of  seven,  a  remarkable  talent  for 
elocution.  He  commenced  his  education  at  the  grammar-school  of 
Hull,  which  he  attended  for  two  years ;  but  on  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1708,  ho  was  transferred  to  the  care  of  his  uncle,  William  Wilber- 
force, who  placed  him  as  a  parlour-boarder  in  a  meau  school  near 
Wimbledon.  While  at  this  school,  his  aunt,  who  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  White  hold's  preaching,  first  led  his  youthful  mind  to  con- 
template the  truths  of  religion,  but  at  the  same  time  imbued  him  with 
her  peculiar  views.  His  mother,  on  hearing  that  he  was  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  Methodist,  withdrew  him  from  his  uncle's  care,  and  placed 
him  at  the  l'ocklington  gi  ammar-school  iu  Yorkshire,  under  the  llev. 
K.  Basket.  His  removal  from  Wimbledon  exercised  an  important 
influence  upon  his  future  life.  His  own  reflection,  twenty-sis  years 
afterwards,  was  that  it  had  "probably  been  the  means  of  his  being 
connected  with  political  meD,  aud  becoming  useful  in  life  ;  and  that  if 
he  had  stayed  with  his  uncle  be  should  probably  have  been  a  bigoted 
despised  Methodist."  At  Pocklington  his  serious  dispositions  were 
Boon  dissipated  by  a  life  of  ease  aud  pleasure.  His  taleuts  for  society, 
and  his  rare  skill  in  singing,  made  him  an  acceptable  guest  with  all 
the  neighbouring  gentry,  aud  much  time  was  thus  wasted  in  gaiety. 
Yet  we  are  told  that  "  he  greatly  excelled  all  the  other  boys  in  his 
compositions,  though  he  seldom  begau  them  till  the  eleventh  hour." 
It  is  very  remarkable,  iu  connection  with  his  subsequent  history,  that 
when  fourteen  years  of  age  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
York  paper  "  in  condemnation  of  the  odious  traffic  in  humau  flesh." 

In  October  1776  he  entered  St.  Johu's  College,  Cambridge,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.  Here  he  was  at  first  introduced  to  dissolute  com- 
panions, whose  habits  were  not  very  congenial  to  his  taste,  and  he  soon 
shook  them  oil  aud  entered  into  more  suitable  society.  By  the  death 
of  his  grandfather  and  his  uucle  he  had  become  possessed  of  a  hand- 
some fortune,  which  enabled  him  to  indulge  in  very  extensive  hospi- 
tality, aud  discouraged  him  from  exerting  himself  in  his  college  studies. 
In  spite  of  his  many  temptations  to  idleness,  he  became  a  good  classic, 
and  acquitted  himself  well  in  his  examinations;  but  the  irregular  and 
desultory  habits  which  he  acquired  were  not  corrected  by  mental  dis- 
cipline, and  he  often  had  occasion  to  regret  that  the  cultivation  of  his 
mind  had  been  so  much  neglected. 

Before  he  had  quitted  Cambridge,  Mr.  Wilberforce  determined  to 
enter  upon  public  life.  A  dissolution  was  shortly  expected,  and  he 
aspired  to  represect  his  native  town  in  parliament.  He  had  scarcely 
completed  his  twenty-first  year  when  parliament  was  dissolved,  aud 
after  an  active  canvass  he  was  triumphantly  returned  by  the  electors 
of  Hull.  He  uow  came  to  London,  aud  entered  at  once  into  the  first 
society.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  most  fashionable  clubs,  aud 
became  intimate  with  the  leading  wits  and  politicians  of  the  day.  He 
bad  beeu  acquainted  with  1'itt  at  Cambridge,  aud  they  now  met  daily 
in  society,  and  were  inseparable  friends.  The  gaiety  of  his  London 
life  did  not  distract  his  attention  from  public  business.  He  attended 
constantly  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  without  taking  much  share 
in  the  debates,  he  formed  his  owu  judgment  upon  every  question. 
He  was  generally  an  opponent  of  Lord  North's  administration,  and 
particularly  adverse  to  the  American  war,  but  occasionally  voted  with 
toe  government.  Meanwhile  his  intimacy  with  Pitt  increased,  and  the 
genius  which  that  great  man  displayed  led  Mr.  Wilberforce  to  predict 
Lis  i  ise.  "  He  comes  out,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  as  his  father  did,  a 
r.  ady-made  orator,  aud  1  doubt  not  but  that  I  shall  one  day  see  him 
the  tirst  man  in  the  country."  Iu  July  17S2,  Pitt  took  office  with  the 
ishelbnrne  ministry,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  fixed  upon  to  second  the 
address  on  the  meeting  of  parliament  iu  December.  From  this  time  a 
tempting  prospect  of  ambition  opened  itself  to  Wilberforce.     His  1 
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friend  Pitt,  who  almost  lived  with  him  at  WimbI  don,  and  travelled 
with  him  on  tho  Continent,  WU  daily  becoming  more  powerful,  Snd 
Wilberforce's  political  opinion*  ami  po-itiou  in  pailia  i  .  nt  would  h.ivo 
justified  him  iu  taking  office  witn  his  friend  and  sharing  in  Ins  future 
honours.  At  length,  in  November  17815,  Pitt  became  prime  mini  b  r, 
and  Wilberforce,  being  entirely  in  his  couhdence,  exerted  himself 
strenuously,  as  an  Independent  member,  in  support  of  the  new  adu.inis- 
tratiou.  In  parliament  his  speeches  attracted  much  notice,  and  in  the 
country  all  eyes  were  soon  turned  upon  him  by  an  event  most  Import- 
ant to  the  state  of  parties  and  to  his  own  personal  advancement.  In 
March  1781,  when  the  dissolution  was  approaching,  a  county  meeting 
was  summoned  at  York  to  vote  an  address  iu  condemnation  of  tho  late 
coalition  ministry,  and  of  which  the  chief  object  was  to  defeat  the  |  re- 
dominant  influence  of  tho  great  Whig  families  at  the  cu-uiug  election. 
Wilberforce  hastened  to  attend  this  meeting  :  he  addressed  the  free- 
holders with  singular  eloquence  and  effect:  the  add  ic  I  was  carried; 
aud  before  he  had  ceased  speaking,  a  shout  arose  in  tho  caulle-jard, 
"We'll  have  this  man  for  our  county  member."  He  had  secretly 
cherished  a  hope  of  this  result,  yet,  considering  the  overwhelming 
power  of  tho  Whig  nobility,  and  his  own  youth  and  want  of  connec- 
tion in  the  county,  he  had  uot  ventured  to  confide  it  even  to  Pitt. 
While  an  enthusiastic  canva-s  and  subscription  were  procee  lin  -  on  tin 
behalf,  he  was  re-elected  for  Hull,  aud  so  great  was  his  popularity  that 
his  opponents  abandoned  a  contest  which  seemed  hopeless,  and,  with- 
out venturing  to  a  poll,  permitted  him  to  wrest  from  their  hands  a  seat 
for  the  county.  This  signal  triumph  in  the  largest  county  in  England 
contributed,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  success  of  Mr.  Pitt's  ministry 
throughout  the  country  ;  and  in  the  next  session  Wilberforce  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  friend  supported  by  a  vast  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Thus  before  he  had  completed  his  tw.nty  fifth  year  he  had  attained 
a  station  of  the  highest  distinction,  and  a  career  of  ambition  aud  po.ver 
lay  open  to  him ;  but  he  was  de.stiued  to  follow  au  original  course,  to 
reject  the  opportunities  of  personal  advancement  which  offered  them- 
selves, and  to  devote  all  his  energies  aud  sacrifice  all  his  interests  to 
the  noble  cause  of  religion  and  philanthropy.  The  seductions  of  gaii  t  v 
aud  of  ambition  had  never  wholly  effaced  from  his  mind  the  religious 
impressious  of  his  youth  ;  and  a  tour  on  the  Continent  with  Isaac 
Miluer  in  1784-85  revived  his  latent  zeal.  Henceforth  a  spirit  of  earnest 
piety  and  devotion  took  entire  possession  of  his  miud,  and  directed  all 
his  actions  for  the  remainder  of  his  long  and  honourable  life. 

He  hastened  from  abroad  to  support  Pitt's  measure  of  parliamentary 
reform,  and  early  in  the  session  of  1786  he  himself  proposed  au  import- 
ant plan  for  purifying  county  elections,  by  establishing  a  regis' i  v  of 
freeholders,  and  holding  the  poll  in  various  places  at  the  same  time. 
This  scheme,  so  obviously  useful,  was  not  carried  into  ell'eet  until 
enacted  by  the  Reform  BUI  in  1S32.  Early  in  1787  his  religious  ztul 
was  made  public  by  his  activity  iu  promoting  the  establisomeut  of  a 
society  for  the  reformation  of  manners,  and  iu  obtaining  a  royal  pro- 
clamation against  vice  and  immorality;  but  Lis  conduct  in  the  Hou-e 
of  Commons  had  not  yet  borne  evidence  of  the  change  in  his  opinions. 
He  was  deeply  sensible  however  of  the  importance  of  rendering  his 
public  station  and  influence  subservient  to  the  advancement  of  religion, 
and  only  waited  for  a  suitable  occasion.  While  under  the  influence  of 
these  feelings,  the  slave-trade,  which  had  roustd  his  indignation  at 
school,  was  again  presented  to  him  iu  all  its  atrocities,  and  he  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  its  abolition.  It  required  no  little  fortitude  to 
undertake  the  cause  of  the  ncgio  race.  Burke  had  shrunk  from  en- 
gaging in  it  from  the  conviction  of  its  hopelessness  ;  aud  the  harassing 
failures  in  store  for  Mr.  Wilberforce  w  ould  have  discouraged  any  man 
whose  exertions  were  not  sustained  by  the  highest  principle. 

Belying  more  upon  the  humane  aud  religious  feelings  of  the  country 
than  upon  parliamentary  support,  he  availed  himself  of  the  agency  of 
a  society  of  which  Grauville  Sharp  was  the  president,  aud  Thomas 
Clarkson  the  ageut.  Throughout  the  struggle,  which  lasted  for  tweuty 
years,  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  indefatigable.  Year  after  year  h  s  hopes 
were  deferred.  Thwarted  at  one  time  by  the  protracted  examination 
of  witnesses,  outvoted  at  others,  now  in  the  Commons,  now  in  the 
Lords,  he  never  flinched  from  a  renewal  of  the  contest.  In  parliament 
he  supported  his  cause  by  many  admirable  speeches,  aud  by  a  diligent 
collection  aud  sifting  of  evidence.  Out  of  parliament  he  never  lost 
sight  of  the  same  gieat  object.  In  his  conversation  aud  his  letters  he 
conciliated  the  support  of  all  parties.  Cabinet  ministers,  opposition 
members,  the  clergy  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  aud  his  owu  familiar 
friends,  were  alike  solicited  to  advance  the  cause  of  abolition.  No 
pains  were  spared  to  enlighteu  the  public  through  the  press,  sometimes 
by  his  own  pen,  aud  sometimes  by  the  pens  of  many  willing  friends. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  perpetually  alive  to  all  political  chr.nges  at 
home  and  abroad,  aud  ready  to  seize  upon  any  occasion  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  i.egro  race  by  uegociatiou  with  foreign  powers  or 
by  the  influence  of  the  executive  government. 

Apart  from  the  opposition  which  he  encountered  from  the  We-t 
India  interest,  the  fearful  excesses  of  the  Fr.nch  revolution  and  the 
rebellion  of  the  slaves  in  St.  Doiningo  led  many  to  associate  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade  with  the  frautic  schemes  of  the  Jacobins.  For 
seven  years  this  cause  alone  retarded  the  success  of  his  endeavours. 
Meanwhile,  though  well  fitted,  morally,  for  the  labours  he  had  un  1.  r- 
takeu,  it  is  marvellous  how  his  weakly  constitution  enabled  Lieu  to 
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bear  up  against  the  bodily  fatigues  which  be  was  forced  to  endure.  In 
the  spring  of  1788,  when  bis  labours  were  yet  to  come,  bis  health 
appeared  entirely  to  fail,  from  an  absolute  decay  of  the  digestive 
organs.  The  first  physicians,  after  a  consultation,  declared  to  bis 
family  "that  be  bad  not  stamina  to  last  a  fortnight ; "  and  although 
be  happily  recovered  from  his  illness,  we  find  him  exclaiming  on  New 
Year's  Day,  171)0,  "At  thirty  and  a  half  I  am  in  constitution  sixty." 
From  his  infancy  he  had  Buffered  much  from  weak  eyes,  and  his  exer- 
tions were  constantly  interrupted  or  rendered  painful  by  this  infirmity. 
Still  rising  with  new  hopes  and  vigour  from  every  disappointment,  he 
confidently  relied  upon  ultimate  success.  At  length  the  hour  of  triumph 
was  at  hand.  In  .January  1807  be  published  a  book  against  the  slave- 
trade,  at  the  very  moment  that  question  was  about  to  be  discussed  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  Abolition  Bill  passed  the  Lords,  and  its 
passage  through  the  Commons  was  one  continued  triumph  to  its 
author.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  concluded  an  affecting  speech  in  favour 
of  the  bill  "  by  contrasting  the  feelings  of  Napoleon  in  all  hie  gieatness 
with  those  of  that  honoured  individual  who  would  this  day  lay  his 
bead  upon  his  pillow  and  remember  that  the  slave-trade  was  no  nioro ;  " 
when  the  whole  House,  we  are  told,  burst  forth  in  acclamations  of 
applause,  and  greeted  Mr.  Wilberforce  with  three  cheers. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  he  had  been  actively  interested  in 
all  the  momentous  questions  of  that  time.    He  bad  opposed  tlio  war 
with  France  at  the  cost  of  a  temporary  estrangement  from  Pitt;  he 
braved  the  court  and  the  minibter  in  resisting  an  addition  to  the 
income  of  the  l'riuce  of  Wales,  and  clashed  with  his  early  friends  in 
supporting  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville;  though  no  one  could 
have  felt  more  keenly  than  Mr.  Wilberforce  such  sacrifices  of  friend- 
ship to  duty.    In  the  midst  of  bis  various  engagements  he  had  also 
done  public  service  to  religion.    In  1797  he  published  his  'Practical 
View  of  the  prevailing  Religious  System  of  professed  Christians  in 
the  Higher  ami  Middle  Classes  of  this  country,  contrasted  with  real 
Christianity.'   This  work  met  with  extraordinary  success.    In  a  few 
days  it  was  out  of  print,  and  within  half  a  year  five  editions  (7500 
copies)  issued  from  the  press.    Since  that  time  a  large  number  of 
editions  have  been  published  in  England  and  America.     It  has  also 
been  translated  into  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Germau 
languages.    Its  merits  were  applauded  by  the  highest  dignitaries  of 
the  church,  and  by  the  most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries.  Edmund 
Burke  spent  the  last  two  days  of  bis  life  in  reading  it  and  sent  a  par- 
ticular message  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  for  having  written  it. 
He  had  also  during  this  period  exerted  himself  to  establish  a  national 
church  in  India,  and  led  the  way  to  the  appointment  of  Indian 
bishoprics.    The  Church  Missionary  Society  and  other  religious  and 
benevokut  associations  were  likewise  indebted  to  him  tor  his  zealous 
aid. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  had  represented  Yorkshire  during  the  whole  of  that 
portion  of  his  parliamentary  carter  which  ended  in  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade.  Five  times  he  was  elected  without  a  contest,  and  his  sixth 
election  tested  the  aff<  ction  of  his  constituents  even  more  than  their 
previous  unanimity.  Immense  subscriptions  were  immediately  raised 
to  defend  bim  against  his  wealthy  opponents,  and  such  was  the  zeal  of 
the  freeholders  in  his  favour,  that  while  the  joint  expenses  of  Lord 
Milton  and  Mr.  Lascelles  amounted  to  200,000/.,  the  whole  charge  of 
bringing  to  the  poll  his  large  majority  did  not  exceed  28,600i.  At 
length,  when  a  dissolution  was  expected  in  1812,  he  determined  to 
resign  his  seat  for  the  county,  although  no  contest  was  to  be  appre- 
hended. Among  the  chief  causes  which  led  to  this  determination  were 
the  great  pressure  upon  his  time  and  strength,  in  attending  to  the 
business  of  so  large  a  constituency,  and  the  desire  of  watching  over  the 
education  of  his  children. 

In  1797  he  had  married  Barbara  Ann,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
J.  Spooner,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  a  family  of  six  children,  the  eldest 
at  this  time  fourteen  years  old.  Though  unable  to  discharge  to  his 
own  satisfaction  the  duties  of  a  member  for  Yorkshire,  he  was  unwil- 
ling to  retire  from  parliament,  and  accepted  a  seat  for  the  borough  of 
I'.ramber.  His  activity  in  bis  new  position  appears  to  have  been  as 
unremitting  as  before.  His  chief  care  was  to  induce  foreign  powers 
to  follow  the  example  of  England  in  abolishing  the  slave-trade.  He 
overlooked  no  opportunity  for  furthering  this  object.  The  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  in  France,  the  visit  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  to  this 
country,  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna  especially,  were  seized  upon  by 
him  as  favourable  occasions  for  enforcing  upon  European  governments 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  In  personal  interviews  and  correspond- 
ence he  laboured  to  implant  his  principles  in  the  most  influential 
minds  of  Europe.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  the  King  of  Prussia,  Tal- 
leyrand, the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Lord  Castleieagh,  were  all  in 
turn  solicited,  exhorted,  or  instructed.  Even  the  pope  did  not  escape 
bis  vigilance,  whose  influence  he  endeavoured  to  secure  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  slave  trade. 

Up  to  IS'^2  his  public  exertions  had  been  confined  to  the  universal 
extinction  of  the  slave  trade,  but  his  views  of  the  ultimate  abolition  of 
slavery  itself  had  not  been  withheld,  and  were  now  more  distinctly 
declared.  His  declining  health  however  precluded  him  from  devoting 
the  same  labour  to  this  cause  that  he  had  given  to  the  former.  He  I 
entrusted  its  management  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  Mr.  Fowell 
Buxton,  and  in  1825  retired  from  parliament,  after  having  spent  forty- 
bix  years  in  public  life.    He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  Com- 


parative retirement, — an  affectionate,  cheerful,  benevolent,  and  devout 
old  man, — devoting,  as  he  had  done  through  life,  much  of  his  time 
and  from  one-third  to  a  fourth  of  his  income  in  acta  of  private  charity. 
Family  bereavements  and  loss  of  fortune  were  borne  with  pious  resigna- 
tion, and  his  last  days  were  cheered  by  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He 
died  in  Cadogan-plaee,  when  nearly  seventy-four  years  old,  on  Monday, 
July  29th  1833  ;  and  at  the  very  last  sitting  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  preceding  Friday,  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  read 
a  second  time.  "Thank  Cod,"  he  exclaimed,  "that  I  should  have 
lived  to  witness  a  day  in  which  England  is  willing  to  give  twenty 
millions  sterling  for  the  abolition  of  slavery."  He  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  with  all  the  honours  of  a  public  funeral,  and  a  statue 
by  Joseph  is  there  erected  to  his  memory. 

{Life  of  William  Wilberforce,  by  his  Sons;  Parliamentary  Hutory 
and  Debates.) 

« WILBERFORCE,  RIGHT  REV.  SAMUEL,  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
was  born  Sept.  7,  1805,  at  Broomfield,  Clapham  Common.  He  is  the 
third  son  of  the  late  William  Wilberforce,  M.P.  He  was  educated 
at  Oriel  College,  Oxford ;  in  1826  he  graduated  first  class  in  mathe- 
matics and  second  class  in  classics ;  and  M.A.  in  1829.  He  was  ordained 
in  1828,  and  was  appointed  rector  of  Brightstone  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
in  1830.  In  1837  he  was  select  preacher  before  the  University  of 
Oxford.  In  1839  he  received  the  appointments  of  rector  of  Alver- 
etoke,  archdeacon  of  Surrey,  and  chaplain  to  Prince  Albert,  aud  in 
1840  was  mad«  a  canon  of  Winchester  Cathedral.  In  1841  he  was 
Bampton  lecturer.  In  1844  he  received  the  appointment  of  sub- 
almoner  to  the  Quern,  and  in  1815  that  of  dean  of  Westminster.  In 
1845  he  was  again  select  preacher  before  the  University  of  Oxford, 
took  bis  degrees  of  B.D.  aud  D.D.,  and  in  November  1845  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Oxford,  to  which  is  attached  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  In  November  1847  he  was 
appoiuted  lord  high  almoner  to  the  Queen. 

Bishop  Wilberforce,  besides  several  single  sermons,  charges  to  hi3 
clergy,  and  addresses  delivered  at  public  meetings,  has  published  'The 
Life  of  William  Wilberforce,  by  his  Sons,  R.  I.  Wilberforce,  M.A  ,  and 
S.  Wilberforce,  M.A.,'  5  vols.  8vo,  1838.  He  has  since  published, 
'  ICucharistica,'  22mo,  1839,  consisting  of  prayers  and  reflections  on 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  selected  from  old  English  divines; 
'Sermons  at  Oxford,'  12mo,  1839;  '  Rocky  Island,  and  other  Parables,' 
18mo,  1840;  'Agathos,  and  other  Sunday  Stories,'  18mo,  1840;  'The 
Correspondence  of  William  Wilberforce,  edited  by  his  Sons,  Robert 
Isaac  Wilberforce,  M.A.,  and  Samuel  Wilberforce,  M.A.,'  2  vols.  8vo, 
1840;  'History  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America,' fc.  8vo,  1844  ; 
'Sermons,'  dedicated  to  the  Queen,  as  having  been  "preached  before 
her,  and  now  published  by  her  command,"  12mo,  1844 ;  and  *  Sermons 
preached  on  several  Occasions,'  8vo,  1854. 

WILBRORD,  or  W1LLIP.ROD,  SAINT,  commonly  characterised 
as  '  The  Apostle  of  the  Frisians,'  was  a  native  of  the  Saxon  kingdom 
of  Northumbria,  where  he  was  born  about  the  year  057.  His  father's 
name  was  Widgils.  He  was  placed,  while  still  a  child,  under  the 
charge  of  the  inmates  of  AVilfred's  monastery  at  Ripon,  and  he 
remained  there  till  the  time  when  he  received  the  tonsure,  wnich  he 
appears  to  have  done  before  he  reached  his  twentieth  year,  At  that 
age  he  visited  Ireland,  and  attached  himself  to  the  ministrations  of 
Egbert  and  Wigbert,  two  members  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Church.  The 
latter  of  these  had  been  in  Friesland,  aud  had  there  preached 
Christianity  two  years  in  vain.  Wilbrord  remained  for  thirteen  years 
in  Ireland,  and  then  resolved  to  attempt  the  conversion  which  had 
baClcd  his  preceptor.  He  departed  in  the  year  690,  taking  with  him 
attendants  or  disciples  to  the  number  of  twelve,  as  Bede  and  Alcuin 
say,  though  Mr.  Wright  states  their  number  at  eleven.  They  entered 
the  Rhine  and  proceeded  to  Traject  or  Utrecht.  Pepin  had  then  just 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Frisians,  and  the  conqueror  gave  the  apostle 
a  warm  welcome.  The  latter  resolved  to  add  to  the  influence  of  the 
monarch  that  of  the  pope,  and  with  this  view  he  visited  Rome  in 
692.  Three  years  afterwards  he  made  a  second  visit  to  the  head  of 
the  Church,  and,  receiving  the  pall  from  the  hand  of  Pope  Sergius  I., 
he  returned  with  the  title  of  bishop  over  the  converts  attached  to  his 
church  at  St.  Cecilia,  and  with  the  ecclesiastical  name  of  Clemens. 
He  established  his  episcopal  chair  at  Utrecht,  where  he  built  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Saviour,  and  restored  one  dedicated  to  St.  Martin.  A 
few  years  after  these  events  Wilbrord  made  a  proselyting  tour  through 
the  territories  in  the  vicinity  of  his  diocese.  He  reached  the  country 
of  the  Danes,  where,  though  Ongend  their  ruler  resisted  all  his 
influence,  he  made  several  converts.  Proceeding  by  sea,  he  reached 
an  island  called  Fositibland,  supposed  to  be  the  same  which  is  now 
called  Heligoland.  Its  ancient  name  wa3  given  to  it  from  that  of  an 
idol  to  whose  worship  it  was  sacred.  The  animals  that  lived  upon  the 
island  were  considered  as  consecrated,  aud  were  not  to  be  used  as 
human  food,  while  the  water  of  its  fountains  had  a  like  hallowed 
character.  Wilbrord  appeased  the  hunger  of  his  followers  with  the 
flesh  of  the  sacred  animals,  and  baptising  converts  in  the  holy 
fountains,  roused  the  wrath  of  the  heathen  Frisians  and  their  chief, 
who  subjected  him  to  an  ordeal,  or  lottery,  which  constituted  a  form 
of  trial  for  the  indication  of  those  who  should  be  justly  punished. 
The  result  of  the  ordeal  was,  it  seems,  miraculously  in  favour  of  the 
apostle;  but  though  it  occasioned  his  honourable  acquittal,  it  docs 
not  appear  to  have  increased  the  number  of  his  converts. 
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In  714  tho  death  of  Fepin  restored  within  Wilbrord'a  own  dioccBO 
tho  authority  of  tho  Bamo  ragau  monarch,  Kadbod,  who  had  subjected 
him  to  tho  above  ordeal,  and  tho  people  appear  to  have  rapidly  lapsed 
into  heathenism.  The  successes  of  Charles  Martel  re  established  (he 
Li  hop  iu  his  influence,  but  tho  lapse  of  only  two  years  seems  to  have 
given  him  a  great  portion  of  his  proselyting  labours  to  do  over  again. 
With  the  assistance  of  tho  missionary  Wulframn,  ho  brought  tho 
stubborn  and  again  defl  ated  monarch  Kadbod  so  cIobo  to  the  point  of 
conversion  that  he  had  come  to  the  holy  font  and  put  one  foot  iu  tho 
water,  when  he  started  the  question  whether  there  were  a  greater 
number  of  Frit  slanders  in  heaven  or  iu  hell.  On  being  incautiously 
told  that  all  the  uubaptised  kings  and  nobles  who  had  preceded  him 
were  iu  the  latter  place,  he  withdrew  his  foot,  saying  ho  would  prefer 
going  to  the  place  where  he  would  meet  his  ancestors  to  that  which 
might  only  happen  to  bo  peopled  by  some  of  his  descendants.  Con- 
tinuing his  missionary  exertions  under  tho  patronage  of  Charles 
Martel,  Wilbrord  made  a  narrow  escape,  attributed  to  miracle,  from 
death  at  the  ban. Is  of  the  priest  of  an  idol  which  he  had  destroyed,  on 
tho  island  of  Walchereu.  He  founded  tho  monastery  of  Epternach 
near  Treves  (at  what  time  seems  not  clearly  ascertainable).  He  there 
died  and  was  burit  d,  iu  738,  iu  his  eighty-first  year.  His  day  in  the 
calendar  is  tho  7th  of  November. 

(Beda,  Mist,  Ecdes.,  lib.  v.,  chap,  xi ,  xii. ;  Mabillon,  Annates  Ord. 
S.  JJeiud.,  lib.  xviii. ;  Wright,  Jiiog.  Brit.  Lit.,  Anglo-Saxon  Period, 
25u-:i02.) 

WILBYE,  JOHN.  Of  this  admirable  composer — ono  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  tho  English  school  of  music — all  that  is 
known,  his  works  excepted,  is,  that  iu  1598  he  was  a  teacher  of  muMC, 
ami  dwelt  in  Austin  Friars.  (Hawkins,  iii.  3S7.)  In  that  year  he 
published  a  set  of  '  Madrigals,  to  three,  four,  five,  and  six  Voices,' 
ami  a  second  book  of  tho  same  iu  1609.  These  include  some  of  the 
most  lovely,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  scientific  compositions 
th.it,  in  tins  (1  partment,  the  art  ever  produced.  Among  tliem  are, 
'  Flora  e,ave  me  fairest  flowers,'  '  Ladye,  when  I  behold  the  roses 
sprouting,1  'Sweet  honey-suckiug  bets,'  'Down  in  a  valley,'  and  'Stay, 
Corwlou,  thou  swain  ;'  but  only  the  second  of  these  is  mentioned  by 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  though  an  active  member  of  the  Madl  iyal  Society  ; 
and  but  two — the  first  aud  second  of  the  above  named — by  the  other 
musical  historian,  Dr.  Barney.  Air.  Warren  (afterwards  Warren  Home), 
tho  original  secretary  to  the  Catch  Club,  published,  about  seventy  years 
ago,  fourteen  madrigals  for  three  voices,  selected  Irom  Wilbye'a  two 
sets  :  these  include,  'As  fair  as  morn,'  and  '  Fly,  love,  to  heaven,'  with 
others  of  great  merit.  The  Society  of  Musical  Antiquarians  have 
reprinted  some  of  his  madrigals  in  a  very  haudsomc  manner. 

WILD,  HENRY,  known  as  the  learned  tailor,  or  the  Arabian  tailor, 
was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  where  he  was  born  about  the 
year  1(584,  aud  where  he  received  the  usual  elementary  education  iu 
Creek  aud  Latiu  at  the  grammar-school;  on  being  taken  from  which 
however  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  tailor,  with  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  served  seven  years  in  that  capacity,  and  then  to  have  worked 
seven  mere  as  a  journeyman.  Long  before  the  end  of  the  fourteen 
years  his  Creek  aud  Latiu  had  probably  been  nearly  altogether  forgot- 
ten, but  he  was  now  se'zed  with  an  illness,  which  at  last  obliged  him  to 
give  up  working,  aud  in  this  state  he  took  to  reading  as  an  occupa- 
tion for  his  idle  hours.  The  books  which  fell  into  his  hands,  or  which 
he  was  either  by  accident  or  taste  led  to  read,  were  some  old  works  of 
controversial  divinity  ;  aud  the  quotations  from  the  Scriptures  iu  the 
original  Hebrew,  with  which  they  happened  to  bo  interspersed,  are 
said  to  have  first  excited  him  to  an  attempt  to  make  himself  master  of 
that  language.  In  prosecuting  this  object  he  by  degrees  recovered  his 
Latin,  thus  enabling  himself  aftir  some  time  to  exchange  his  English 
Hebrew  lexicon  and  grammar  for  better  works  of  that  kiud  written  in 
Latin  ;  and,  what  was  of  still  more  importance,  in  the  course  of  his 
studies  he  also  recovered  his  health,  and  was  enabled  to  resume  his 
trade.  But  he  did  not  upon  this  lay  aside  his  books  :  he  worked  part 
ot  the  day,  aud  devoted  the  rest,  and  often  also  a  portion  of  the  night, 
to  study,  so  that  he  gradually  made  himself  acquainted  with  others  of 
the  Oriental  languages  as  well  as  the  Hebrew.  Iu  March,  1714,  he  is 
mentioned  as  having  within  the  preceding  seveu  years  mastered  Laliu, 
Creek,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  Arabic,  aud  Persian.  This  statement, 
w  in.  h  is  given  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Turner  of  Norwich  to  Dr.  Chaiiett, 
Written  at  the  time,  aud  published  in  the  'Letters  by  Eminent  Per- 
sons '  (edited  by  Dr.  Bliss),  3  vols.  8vo,  1811,  is,  it  may  be  observed, 
not  very  easttj  reconcileabie  with  the  common  story  of  his  having 
Worked  fourteen  years  as  a  tailor  before  ho  took  to  study  :  it  would  at 
least  require  that  we  should  suppose  him  to  have  left  tho  grammar- 
school  and  been  apprenticed  before  he  was  nine  years  of  age,  instead 
of  when  he  was  "almost  qualified  for  the  university,"  as  the  common 
accounts  say.  This  letter  of  Dr.  Turner's  too,  iu  which  he  is  spoken 
of  as  theu  about  thirty  years  of  a^e,  is  the  authority  for  the  date 
as-i-ued  to  his  birth.  It  is  clear  that  cither  the  time  he  is  made  to 
have  been  at  school,  or  that  assigned  to  the  part  of  his  life  which  was 
subsequently  spent  without  study,  must  be  shortened.  It  appears  to 
have  been  shortly  before  the  date  of  Dr.  Turners  letter  that  Wild 
was  discovered  by  the  Lamed  Dr.  Pi  idei  ux,  then  dean  of  Norwich, 
who,  upon  inquiring  one  day  after  some  Arabic  uiauttrCripts,  which  a 
bookseller  of  tue  place  had  some  time  previous  ottered  to  huu 
aud  which  he  had  then  declined  to  purchase,  learned  to  his  alarm 


that  they  had  since  been  bought  by  a  tailor.  Wild  was  ini.lantly  sent 
for,  and  tho  dean  was  not  only  booh  relieved  from  his  apprehension 
that  tho  precious  parchments  had  been  cut  down  for  measures,  but 
was  astonished  by  tho  tailor  telling  him  that  he  hud  bought  them  to> 
read,  aud  proving  that  ho  could  do  i-o  on  the  spot.  A  subscription 
was  soou  after  raised  to  rescue  him  from  the  necessity  of  labouring 
with  his  hands,  which  really  does  not  seem  to  have  been  hit  proper 
vocation  :  ''  He  is  very  poor,"  writes  Dr.  Turner  iu  his  letter,  "  aud  his 
landlord  lately  seized  a  polyglot  Bible  (which  ho  had  made  shift  to 
purchase)  for  rent :" — a  proof  that  he  had  hardly  been  able  to  make 
bread  by  his  partial  application  to  his  trade  of  a  tailor.  Eventually 
ho  was  taken  to  tho  Bodleian  Library  at,  Oxford,  aud  employed  iu 
translating  and  making  extracts  of  Oriental  manuscripts  ;  and  be  al-o 
added  sometliiug  to  his  means  of  subsistence  by  tak.ng  pupils  in  tho 
Oriental  tongues.  He  did  not  meet  with  much  encouragement  how- 
ever iu  the  latter  line.  About  the  year  1720  ho  left  Oxford  and  camo 
to  Loudon,  where  he  is  believed  to  have  spent  the  rest  of  his  da;,  s 
under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Mead.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown  ; 
but  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  diad  before  1734,  iu  which  year  was 
published  a  translation  by  him  of  an  Arabic  legend  entitle  I  '  Maho- 
met's Journey  to  Heaven,'  his  only  literary  production  that  ever  found 
its  way  to  the  press.  This  self-taught  scholar  is  said  to  have  been  a 
very  inoffensive  and  amiable  man. 

WILDENS,  JOHAN,  a  celebrated  Flemish  landscape  painter,  born 
at  Antwerp.  He  was  the  contemporary  of  Itubens,  to  many  of  whoso 
pictures  he  paiuted  landscape  backgrounds,  which  he  kne«v  how  to 
harmonise  with  the  style  aud  colouring  of  Rubens  better  than  any 
other  landscape  painter.  Rubens  is  said  to  have  preferred  the  works 
of  Wildens  to  those  of  Van  Udeu,  whom  ho  employed  in  the  same 
way.  Wildens  painted  large  and  small  pictures,  iu  some  of  which 
there  are  some  good  figures  paiuted  by  himself;  but  iu  his  best  works 
the  figures  are  painted  by  other  masters.  He  painted  twelve  very 
clever  and  characteristic  pictures  of  the  twelve  months,  which  have 
beeu  engraved.  He  died  in  1044  :  the  year  of  his  birth  is  not  kuowu  ; 
1584  aud  1000  are  both  given  by  different  writers. 

WILFORD,  FRANCIS  (Lieut. -Col.),  kuown  as  an  Oriental  scho'ar 
by  numerous  contributions  to  tho 'Asiatic  Researches,'  wei.t  out  to 
Iudia,  in  1781,  as  lieutenant  of  some  troops  which  were  sent  from 
Hanover,  his  native  country,  to  leiuforco  the  British  troops  of  the 
line.  Soon  after  the  peace  of  Maugalore,  in  17S4,  Wilford  was  sta- 
tioned at  Russapugla,  where  he  devoted  some  of  the  time  which  was 
not  occupied  by  his  professional  duties  to  tho  elucidation  of  Hindoo 
antiquities  by  means  of  whatever  notices  he  could  liud  concerning 
them  iu  Greek  and  Latin  authors  :  he  found  however  great  difficulties 
from  a  total  ignorance  of  the  Oriental  languages;  and  in  his  hr-t 
essay,  which  was  publishid  iu  the  '  Asiatic  Researches'  (17S7),  he  com- 
plains of  having  no  time  to  study  languages.  A  few  year-  a'.terwards 
he  was  stationed  at  Benares,  tho  centre  of  Hindoo  learning,  where  he 
engaged  a  Pandit  to  iustruct  him  iu  the  sacred  dialect,  aud  more 
especially  to  point  out  to  him  those  passages  from  the  Vedas  aud 
Purau'as  which  iu  some  measure  related  to  the  West.  The  first  fruit 
of  his  investigation  was  an  essay  on  '  Egypt  and  the  Nile,  from  the 
aucicut  books  of  the  Hindoos '  (1792).  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
Paudit  had  forged  authorities  to  suit  the  fancies  of  his  un  uspecting 
employer;  yet  so  skilful  were  these  forgeries,  that  evei  the  judicious 
Sir  W.  Jones  was  imposed  upon  by  them.  Wilford  himself  describes 
how  the  impo-ture  was  carried  on  in  the  following  manner: — "I 
directed  my  Paudit  to  make  extracts  from  all  the  Puran'asand  other 
books  relating  to  my  inquiries^  and  to  arrange  them  under  proper 
heads.  I  gave  him  a  proper  establishment  of  assistants  and  writers, 
and  1  requested  him  to  procure  another  Paudit  to  assist  me  in  my 
studies;  aud  I  obtained,  for  his  further  encouragement,  a  place  for  him 
in  the  college  at  Benares.  At  the  same  time  I  amused  myself  with  un- 
folding feo  him  our  ancient  mythology,  history,  aud  geography.  This  was 
absolutely  necessary,  as  a  clue  to  guide  him  through  so  immense  an 
undertaking,  and  1  had  full  confidence  iu  him."  That  is,  Wilford 
wished  to  know  whether  there  had  beeu  any  connection  bctw^  eu  Egypt 
and  India;  and  the  Brahmin  immediately  substituted  the  word  Lgyyt 
for  the  name  of  any  ot>er  country  meutioued  in  the  Purau'as.  We  nave 
thought  it  worth  while  giving  the  above  extract,  for  it  now  rendirs  it 
entirely  unnecessary  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  his  works,  which  we 
shall  mention,  with  a  warning  to  our  readers  not  to  trust  even  those 
which  he  wrote  after  discovering  the  imposture  in  1S04.  This  cir- 
cumstauce  greatly  disturbed  his  peace  of  mind,  aud  brought  ou 
paroxysms,  which  threatened  the  most  serious  consequences  to  his 
theu  iutirm  state  of  health.  He  was  au  original  member  of  tue  Asiatic 
Society,  and  associe  etranger  of  the  lustitut  de  France  (Academic  des 
Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres),  aud  died  at  Benares,  ou  the  ith  Sep- 
tember 1822.  The  followiug  is  a  list  of  his  essays,  which  show  great 
zeal  for  his  subject  but  au  utter  want  of  sound  judgtneut.  They  are 
all  inserted  iu  the  '  Asiatic  Researches :' — 1,  '  Remarks  ou  the  Town  of 
Tagara,'  i.,  p.  369  (17s7);  2,  '  Ou  Egypt  aud  the  Nile,  &c.,' iii.,  295 
(1792);  3,  ' Dissertation  on  Semiramis,'  iv.,  363;  4, 'An  Account  of 
some  aucieut  Iuscriptiocs,'  v.,  135;  5,  'On  the  Chronology  of  tin 
Hiudus,'  v.,  247  (17y7);  6,  'Remarks  on  the  names  of  the  Cabiriaa 
Deities,'  v.,  297  ;  7,  '  On  Mount  Caucasus,'  VL,  455  (1799) ;  8,  "  Essays 
on  the  Sacred  Isles  of  the  West,'  ix.,  32;  x.,  27  ;  xi.,  11  (1S05-10); 
9,  'Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Magadha,'  ix.,  S2 ;  10,  ■  .Eras  of 
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VikramndiUa  and  Salivahana,'  ix.,  117 ;  11,  'On  the  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy of  India,'  xiv.  (1822). 

WILFRED,  SAINT,  a  Saxon  bishop,  one  of  the  principal  instru- 
ments by  which  the  papal  authority  was  extended  to  Britain.  He 
was  descended  of  a  noble  family  of  Bernicia,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  been  born  in  the  year  C34.  He  was  taught  tho  use  of  arms  and 
other  accomplishments  of  a  Saxon  noble.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
became  subject  to  the  authority  of  an  imkind  step-mother,  from  which 
he  was  relieved  by  being  received  into  Queen  Eanfleda's  household. 
While  only  in  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  directed  by  the  queen  to  bo 
an  attendant  on  an  aged  Saxon  noble  named  Cudda,  who  had  reBolved 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  as  patron  of  a  small  monastery  in 
Lindisfarne.  It  i3  said  that  Wilfred  here  devoted  himself  to  theological 
reading,  in  the  course  of  which  he  discovered  the  difference  between 
the  practice  of  the  Scottish  Church  and  that  of  the  reBt  of  the 
Christian  world  as  to  the  observance  of  Easter,  and  conceived  the 
design  of  visiting  Home,  that  he  might  obtain  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  In  053,  when  nineteen  years  old,  he  proceeded  on  his 
journey,  accompanied  fay  Benedict  Biscop,  who  afterwards  enjoyed  a 
celebrity  much  resembling  his  own,  and  with  recommendations  from 
the  courts  of  Bernicia  and  Kent.  At  Rome,  where  he  remained  for 
several  months,  he  received  special  instruction  on  the  subject  as  to 
which  he  had  undertaken  the  journey,  and  on  theological  matters  of 
more  serious  importance,  from  Archdeacon  Boniface,  by  whom  he  was 
brought  under  the  notiee  of  the  pope.  In  passiug  through  Lyon  he 
had  secured  the  friendship  of  a  powerful  French  prelate,  Archbishop 
Delfinus,  with  whom  he  lived  for  three  years  on  his  return.  Upon 
the  fall  of  the  Meroviugian  dynasty,  Delfinus  was  put  to  death  by 
Elvenius,  mayor  of  the  palace,  and  Wilfred  narrowly  escaped  from 
sharing  in  his  fate.  Returning  from  the  centre  of  ecclesiastical  learn- 
ing and  authi  rity,  Wilfred  naturally  obtained  a  high  influence  among 
the  Saxon  Christians,  lay  and  ecclesiastical.  From  Alehfrid,  king  of 
Northumbria,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  land  and  a  monastery  at  Ripon, 
within  which,  in  064,  he  was  ordained  a  priest  by  Agilberct,  bishop  of 
the  West  Saxons.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  time  to  give  him 
a  voice  in  the  celebrated  conference  of  Streaneshalch,  or  Whitby, 
where  the  Easter  question  and  that  of  the  tonsure  were  solemnly  dis- 
cussed. The  Scoto-Irish  clergy  having  so  far  diverged  from  the 
commonly  received  interpretation  of  the  decision  of  the  Council  of 
Nice,  regarding  the  time  of  Easter,  as  to  solemnise  it  on  the  day  of  the 
full  moon  when  that  day  fell  upon  a  Sunday,  instead  of  waiting  till 
the  ensuing  Monday,  and  having  also  adopted  a  peculiar  practice  in  the 
tonsure,  or  shaving  of  the  head,  the  King  of  Northumbria,  whose 
dominions  were  under  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Scottish 
bishops  of  Lindisfarne,  was  desirous  that  his  clergy  should  conform  to 
the  practice  of  the  rest  of  Christendom,  or  justify  their  divergence  by 
authority.  The  conference  was  held  at  the  monastery  of  Whitby,  at 
the  con  meneemeut  of  the  year  664.  His  own  practice  was  vindicated 
by  Colmau,  bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  on  the  example  of  St.  Columba ; 
but  Wilfred  adduced  the  higher  authority  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  king 
decided  in  his  favour.  The  juiisdiction  of  the  Scottish  bishops  within 
Northumbria  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the  see  of  York  having 
been  left  vacant.  The  king  determined  to  fill  the  see,  and  his  choice 
naturally  fell  on  Wilfred.  He  saw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  being 
cauonicidly  consecrated  in  Britain,  and  proceeding  to  France,  the 
ceremony  was  performed  with  much  pomp  by  the  same  Agilberct  who 
had  ordained  him  priest,  and  who  had  become  bishop  of  Paris.  The 
thip  in  which  he  returned  was  driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex,  where  he  and  his  followers  narrowly  escaped  being  plundered 
and  enslaved  by  the  barbarous  and  unconverted  inhabitants.  In  the 
meantime  the  influence  of  the  Scoto-Irish  and  British  party  in  the 
Chureh  had  got  one  of  their  own  number,  Ceadda,  placed  in  the  chair 
of  York.  Three  years  elapsed  before  Wilfred  could  get  his  claim 
enforced;  but  the  arrival  of  the  learned  Theodore  from  Rome,  and  his 
elevation  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury,  decided  the  contest 
in  favour  of  the  Roman  party  in  669.  Wilfred,  in  possession  of  a 
bishopric,  soon  showed  the  ambition  and  priestly  pride  of  his  character 
by  enlarging  the  power  of  the  Church  and  surrounding  his  own  person 
with  pomp  and  6tate.  He  carried  on  a  bold  contest  for  superiority  on 
the  side  of  the  ecclesiastical  against  the  kingly  power,  both  of  them 
but  imperfectly  developed,  and  dej  ending  for  their  exteut  very  much 
on  the  personal  charatter  of  the  individuals  who  might  wield  them. 
He  apptors  not  to  have  been  luxurious  or  sensual  in  his  own  personal 
habits;  but  he  lived  magi  ihcently,  kept  a  great  table,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  body  of  attendants,  v\hichvied  in  number  and  spleudour 
with  the  king's  court.  He  was  the  first  patron  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture in  England-  Rome  and  the  other  continental  cities  he  had 
visited  naturally  tilled  his  mind  with  magnificent  conceptions,  which 
he  embodied  in  the  embellishments  of  the  cathedral  church  of  York; 
covering  the  roof  with  lead,  and  filling  the  windows  with  glass.  He 
built  a  church  at  Ripon  of  hewn  stone,  of  which  the  great  size  and  the 
columns  and  porticoes  are  the  subject  of  admiration  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical annalists;  and  another  at  Hexham,  which  was  called  the  finest 
eccli  siastical  edifice  on  the  western  side  of  the  Alps.  He  had  a  great 
influence  over  Etheldrytha,  tlie  queen,  whom  he  persuaded  to  retire 
to  a  nunnery.  Either  by  his  interference  or  his  ambition  he  roused 
the  anger  of  the  victorious  Ecgfrid,  now  king  of  Northumbria,  who 
resolved  to  break  his<  power  by  dividing  his  bishopric  into  three,  a  ! 


project  in  which  Theodore,  the  archbishop,  concurred.  Refusing  his 
asBeut,  Wilfred  was  deposed.  He  proceeded  to  Rome,  to  make  a  per- 
sonal appeal  to  the  court ;  and  on  his  way,  being  driven  on  tho 
coast  of  Friesland,  remained  there  for  some  time,  converting  ti  e 
natives  to  Christianity.  The  pope  naturally  decided  in  his  favour; 
but  the  king,  instead  of  seconding  the  papal  decree,  committed  Wilfred 
to  prison,  whence  he  escaped  to  the  wastes  of  Sussex,  where  he  devoted 
the  energies  of  his  active  mind  to  the  conversion  and  civilisation  of  the 
heathen  inhabitants.  Caedwalla,  who  had  been  driven  from  his  king- 
dom of  Wessex,  was  aided  in  tho  recovery  of  it  by  Wilfred,  and  after- 
wards extended  his  authority  over  Sussex.  Wilfred,  powerfully 
befriended  and  supported  by  his  eminent  services  to  Christianity,  w  as 
recalled  to  his  see,  and  had  hopes  held  out  to  him  of  succeeding 
Theodore  in  the  primacy.  The  bishops  however  were  still  opposed 
to  Wilfred  as  the  head  of  the  Roman  party ;  and  after  the  death  of 
Theodore  the  primacy  remained  vacant  for  two  years,  and  was  then 
filled  by  Berctwald.  This  archbishop,  soon  after  his  accession,  pre- 
sided at  a  council  held  in  002,  at  which  the  old  question  of  the  division 
of  the  see  of  York  was  revived.  Wilfred  on  this  occasion  took  high 
ground,  charging  his  opponents  with  schism  and  apostacy  in  resisting 
the  bead  of  the  Church  ;  and  he  was  deposed  and  excommunicated. 
Wilfred  again  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  had  iu  his  favour  bis  zeal 
in  support  of  the  papal  authority,  and  tho  countenance  of  his  old 
patron,  Boniface.  He  remained  some  years  at  Rome,  and  did  not 
reach  England  on  his  return  till  705.  The  authority  he  brought  with 
him  overawed  his  opponents ;  but  age  and  decrepitude  seem  to  have 
quenched  his  ambition,  and  he  neither  sought  the  primacy  nor  a 
restoration  to  his  see  of  York.  He  died  at  his  monastery  at  Oundle  iu 
709,  and  bis  body  was  conveyed  to  Ripon,  where  it  was  interr  d. 

WILKES,  JOHN,  was  born  at  Clerkenwell,  October  17th,  1727. 
His  father,  a  distiller  in  that  place,  gave  him  a  liberal  education  ; 
for  after  he  had  spent  several  years  at  school  in  Hertford  and  iu 
Buckinghamshire,  he  was  sent,  with  a  private  tutor,  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Leyden.  Wilkes  did  not  neglect  the  opportunities  afforded 
him,  but  evinced  through  life  considerable  scholarship  and  taste  for 
classical  literature  and  polite  learning.  He  translated  parts  of  Aua- 
creon,  and  printed  handsome  editions  of  the  Characters  of  Theo- 
phrastus  and  of  the  poems  of  Catullus.  Ilia  manners  were  elegant, 
and  his  conversation  pleasing  aud  witty.  At  an  early  age  his  accom- 
plishments secured  him  many  friends  of  rank  and  influence,  amoug-t 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Lord  Temple,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards 
Lord  Chatham.  His  devotion  to  literature  and  the  society  of  eminent 
men  did  not  secure  his  youth  from  vicious  excesses.  He  was 
notorious  for  his  dissipation  and  extravagance,  aud  at  an  early  age 
was  embarrassed  in  fortune  aud  tainted  in  character.  In  1749  he 
married  Miss  Mead,  of  a  Buckinghamshire  family,  but  that  lady  was 
ten  yeaiB  older  than  himself,  and  their  dispositions  were  by  no  means 
suitable.  They  continued  to  live  together  for  some  time,  aud  a 
daughter  was  born  of  their  marriage  ;  but  at  length  his  excesses  and 
mutual  disagreement  led  to  a  separation.  This  was  followed  by  a 
lawsuit  concerning  his  wife's  annuity,  in  which  his  character  was 
exposed  to  much  obloquy.  His  vices  however  were  not  destined  to 
ruin  him.  Neither  his  character  nor  his  talents  would  have  raised 
him  to  political  eminence;  but  the  impolitic  and  illegal  measures  of 
his  opponents  made  him  the  idol  of  the  people. 

The  first  appearance  of  Wilkes  in  public  wa?  in  April  1754,  when 
he  addressed  the  electors  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  with  a  view  of 
becoming  their  representative  iu  parliament.  He  did  not  however 
succeed  in  obtaining  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  until  1757,  when 
he  was  returned  for  the  borough  of  Aylesbury,  for  which  place  he  was 
re  elected  in  the  next  parliament,  in  1761.  Iu  March,  1702,  he  pub- 
lished a  very  successful  pamphlet,  being  '  Observations  on  the  Papers 
relative  to  the  Rupture  with  Spain,  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament on  Friday,  January  29,  1702.'  It  did  not  appear  with  h;s 
name,  and  Wilkes  slily  shifted  the  authorship  upon  others.  Iu  June 
of  the  same  year  he  commenced  the  publication  of  his  celebrated 
newspaper,  the  'North  Briton,'  which  he  undertook  in  opposition  to 
'TheBiiton,'  a  paper  written  iu  defence  of  Lord  Bute's  administra- 
tion. The  unpopularity  of  Lord  Bute  was  already  very  great,  but 
the  'North  Briton '  increased  it  to  an  alarming  extent,  by  stirring 
appeals  to  the  passions  and  to  national  prejudices.  The  minister 
quailed  before  the  clamour  with  which  he  was  universally  assailed, 
and  withdrew  from  public  affairs ;  but  his  known  influence  with  the 
king,  and  the  political  complexion  of  the  ministers  under  Mr.  George 
Grenville,  his  successor,  led  to  the  belief  that  he  still  enjoyed  a  secret 
control  over  the  national  councils.  Wilkes,  with  the  assistance,  it 
is  said,  of  Charles  Churchill  and  Lord  Temple,  continued  his  attacks 
upon  the  ministry  with  unabated  activity.  The  government  were 
watching  an  opportunity  of  punishing  their  mischievous  opponent, 
and  at  length  struck  a  blow  which  recoiled  upon  themselves.  In 
No.  45  of  his  paper  he  charged  the  king  with  having  uttered  a  false- 
hood iu  his  speech  from  the  thione;  upon  which  a  general  warrant 
was  issued  by  Lord  Halifax,  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state, 
commanding  the  apprehension  of  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers 
of  the  'North  Briton,'  as  a  seditious  and  treasonable  paper.  By 
virtue  of  this  warrant  the  house  of  Wilkes  was  entered  by  three  king's 
messengers,  his  papers  were  searched,  and  he  himself  was  seized  and 
committed  to  the  Tower.    In  a  few  days  he  was  brought,  by  habeas 
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corpus,  before  the  Court  of  Common  Picas,  and  discharged  out  of 
custody  on  account  of  his  privilege  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  An  information  however  wan  immediately  exhibited 
against  bim  by  the  attorney-gem  ral,  to  which  he  deolined  to  appear, 
lie  was,  at  tho  same  time,  dismissed  from  his  command  in  the  militia, 
and  his  friend,  Lord  Temple,  was  deprived  of  his  ollioo  of  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Buckinghamshire, 

On  the  meeting  of  parliament  iu  November  (1768),  the  House  of 
Commons  were  aoquainted,  by  a  message  from  tho  king,  with  the 
proceedings  that  had  been  taken  against  their  member,  and  a  copy  of 
the  obnoxious  number  of  tho  '  North  Briton '  was  laid  before  them. 
They  immediately  resolved  that  the  paper  11  was  a  false,  scandalous, 
and  seditious  libel,"  and  ordered  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of 
the  common  hangman.  W  hen  the  sheriffs  of  Loudon  proceeded 
to  execute  this  sentenco  at  the  Royal  Exchange  they  were  insulted 
by  the  mob,  and  a  riot  ensued,  the  first  of  many  tumults  in  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  That  which  had  been  intended  as  a  disgrace 
aud  punishment  to  Mr.  Wilkes  was  the  commencement  of  a  series 
of  triumphs  over  the  ministers  aud  the  parliament.  Tho  people 
bad  regarded  his  imprisonment  by  a  general  warrant  as  illegal  and 
oppressive,  aud  his  paper,  though  adjudged  libellous  in  higher  quarters, 
was  read  by  them  with  enthusiasm,  and  its  author  greeted  every- 
where with  the  loudest  applause.  Ou  his  liberation  from  the  Tower, 
Wilkes  had  brought  an  action  against  the  under  secretary  of  state  for 
the  seizure  of  his  papers  ;  and  the  cause  now  coming  on  for  trial,  he 
obtained  a  warrant  iu  his  favour,  with  1000/.  damages.  On  this  occa- 
sion Chief  Justice  Pratt,  afterwards  Lord  Camden,  declared  general 
warrants  to  be  "unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  absolutely  void." 

Meanwhile  Wilkes  had  been  called  upon  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  answer  the  charge  of  being  the  author  of  the  libel,  but  excused 
himself  on  account  of  a  wound  which  he  had  received  in  a  duel.  He 
shortly  afterwards  withdrew  into  France,  whence  he  forwarded  to  the 
Speaker  a  certificate  of  his  ill-health  aud  iuability  to  attend.  The 
House  disregarded  his  excuse,  proceeded  iu  his  absence  to  inquire  into 
the  authorship  of  the  'North  Briton,'  and  having  proved  Mr.  Wilkes 
to  be  the  author,  expelled  him  the  House,  on  the  19th  of  January 
1764.  On  the  21st  of  February  he  was  convicted  iu  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  of  re-publishing  No.  45  of  the  'North  Briton,'  aud  of 
printing  and  publishing  an  'Essay  on  Woman.'  The  latter  was  an 
obscene  poem  of  which  he  bad  priut-d  only  12  copies,  and  one  of 
them  had  been  surreptitiously  obtained  through  a  printer  who  had 
been  employed  at  his  private  press.  By  convicting  him  of  immorality 
the  ministers  hoped  to  lower  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  in  his 
favour;  but  the  means  to  which  they  had  resorted  iu  obtaining 
possession  of  the  book,  increased  the  indiguatiou  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  sympathy  for  the  victim  of  ministerial  persecution. 

W  ilkes  remained  abroad,  and  not  appearing  to  receive  the  judgment 
of  the  court,  he  was  outlawed.  He  travelled  on  the  continent  for 
some  years,  but  did  not  lose  sight  of  his  interests  at  home.  He 
solicited  pardon  for  the  past,  aud  employment  or  a  pension  for  the 
future,  and  it  is  said  that  he  obtained  a  pension  of  1040/.  a  year  from 
the  Rockingham  administration,  paid  out  of  their  own  salaries,  viz., 
from  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  SOU/.,  from  the  lords  of  the  treasury 
(10/.  each,  from  the  lords' of  trade  40/.  each,  &c.  .('Letter  of  Mr. 
Home,'  iu  'Junius,'  ii.  204).  He  also  published  at  Paris,  in  1707,  'A 
Collection  of  the  genuine  Papers,  Letters,  &c,  iu  the  case  of  J.  Wilkes, 
late  Member  for  Aylesbury,'  by  which  he  hoped  to  keep  alive  the 
public  interest  iu  his  favour.  In  176S  he  returned  to  England,  and 
iu  .March  of  that  year  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  City  of  London.  He  succeeded  in  polling  1247 
votes,  but  iu  spite  of  the  violent  attachment  of  the  populace,  he  failed 
in  obtaining  a  majority.  He  then  declared  himself  a  candidate  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  on  the  28th  was  returned  by  a  large 
majority.  Serious  riots  occurred  at  both  these  elections,  aud  the 
court  party  declared  that  the  city,  and  even  the  king's  palace,  were 
iu  danger.  Although  an  outlawry  was  hanging  over  his  head, 
Wilkes  was  imprudently  allowed  to  be  at  liberty  all  this  time,  and 
to  appear  on  the  hustings,  aud  harangue  immense  mobs  iu  London, 
Westminster,  a'id  Brentford.  After  his  election  he  surrendered  liitn- 
telf  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  but  the  court  refused  to  com- 
mit him  upon  bis  outlawry,  as  moved  by  the  attorney-general,  aud 
be  was  accordingly  discharged.  He  was  arrested  immediately  after- 
wards ou  a  writ  of  'capias  utlagatum.'  A  tumult  arose,  and  as  the 
officers  were  convey  ing  him  to  the  Kiug's  Bench  prisou,  he  was  rescued 
by  the  mob.  Not  thinking  it  prudent  however  to  take  advantage  of 
the  popular  zeal,  he  went  privately  to  prison  after  the  dispersion  of 
the  mob.  He  was  still  under  confinement  at  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment ou  the  10th  of  May,  and  a  mob  assembled  before  his  prisou  to 
convey  him  in  triumph  to  the  House  of  Commons.  A  riot  ensued — 
the  military  were  ordered  to  fire,  and  killed  and  wounded  several  of 
the  rioters.  The  deatli  of  one  person  was  brought  iu  murder  by  the 
coroner's  jury,  aud  the  magistrate  who  had  given  the  order  to  fire  was 
tried  for  that  crime,  but  acquitted.  This  riot  was  distinguished 
by  the  popular  party  us  the  massacre  iu  St.  George's  Fields,  aud 
formed  the  subj<  ct  of  angry  complaints  against  the  government.  Mr. 
Wilkes's  outlawry  was  afterwards  reversed  by  Lord  Mansfield,  but  judg- 
ment was  pronounced  upou  him  for  his  t.vo  libels,  aud  he  was  sentenced 
to  two  fines  of  500/.  each,  aud  to  imprisonment  for  the  two  terms  often 


and  twelve  months.  Not  contented  with  bU  Uoprl  onment,  the  minis- 
ters devised  fresh  means  of  persecution  against  Mr.  Wilke*,  whli  h,  like 
tin  ir  previous  measures,  increased  his  popularity  and  diminished  till  ir 
own.  He  had  contrived  to  obtain  a  copy  of  a  letter  addies—il  by 
Lonl  Weymouth  to  the  chairman  of  the  quarter- sessions  at  Lambeth, 
before  the  riot  iu  St.  George's  Fields;  in  which  that  noblamu 
recommended  the  early  ami  oll'ectual  employment  of  the  mihtirj  to 
Suppress  disturbances.  This  letter  wai  published  by  Mr.  Wilkes 
with  a  preface,  in  which  he  charged  the  secretary  of  statu  with  havi  B 
"  planned  aud  determined  upon  the  horrid  massacre  in  St.  <  r.-e  s 
Fields''  three  weeks  before  its  execution.  Lonl  Wcyujcith  i  >m- 
plained  of  this  publication  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  bieach  of 
privilege.  A  complaint  was  addressed  by  the  Lords  to  tho  Commons, 
aud  a  conference  held  upon  the  subject.  When  Mr.  Wilkes  was 
brought  to  the  bar  to  bo  heard  upon  a  petition  which  he  had  pre- 
sented, ho  avowed  himself  the  publisher  of  Lord  Weymouth's  letter, 
aud  the  author  of  tho  prefatory  remarks;  upou  which  the  House 
resolved  that  his  remarks  were  a  scandalous  and  seditious  libel,  and, 
for  the  second  time,  expelled  him. 

A  new  writ  was  issued  for  Middlesex,  and  Mr.  Wilkes  was  re-elected 
without  opposition  aud  without  expense.  The  House  resolved  that 
this  election  was  void  by  reason  of  the  expulsion,  and  issued  another 
writ.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  again  chosen  without  a  content,  when  tho  House 
declared  him  incapable  of  being  elected  into  that  parliament.  Not- 
withstanding this  declaration  of  incapacity,  he  stood  once  more,  when 
Mr.  Diugley,  his  opponent,  could  not  even  obtaiu  a  nomination,  and 
Wilkes  was  returned  a  third  time  without  opposition.  This  election 
was  likewise  declared  to  be  void,  and  this  time  a  new  expedient  was 
resoited  to;  the  government  persuaded  Colonel  Luttrell  to  vacate  his 
seat  iu  parliament,  aud  to  oppose  Mr.  Wilkes  in  the  approaching  dec 
tiou.  Mr.  W  ilkes  was  returned  by  au  overwhelming  majority,  and 
his  opponent  mustered  less  than  300  votes,  yet  the  House  of  Com- 
mons declared  that  Mr.  Wilkes  had  becu  incapable  of  being  elded, 
and  that  Col.  Luttrell,  being  next  on  the  poll,  and  qualified  to  sit  in 
parliament,  was  duly  elected  as  member  for  the  county.  This  violation 
of  the  lights  of  election  was  resented  not  only  by  the  freeholders  of 
Middlesex,  but  by  the  whole  country.  The  battle  was  no  longer 
between  Mr.  Wilkes  and  the  ministers,  but  between  the  wnolo 
electoral  body  and  the  parliament.  In  the  midst  of  petitions, 
addresses,  anel  remonstrances,  the  letters  of  Junius  iullamed  the  people 
and  confounded  the  ministers.  Truly  did  he  say  to  the  latter;  "  You 
have  uuited  this  country  agsiust  you  on  one  grand  constitutional 
point,  on  the  decision  of  which  our  existence,  as  a  free  people,  abso- 
lutely depends.'  (Letter  XL  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton.)  Meanwhile 
the  popular  champion,  through  whose  sides  the  constitution  had 
been  assailed,  though  still  immured  iu  the  King's  Bench  prison,  was 
receiving  substantial  marks  of  public  favour.  Subscriptions  were 
opened  for  the  payment  of  his  hues  and  personal  debts,  and  upwards 
of  20,000/.  were  raised  for  that  purpose  in  the  course  of  a  few  v, 
Presents  of  all  kinds  were  also  heaped  upon  him  ;  plate,  jewels,  wiue, 
furniture,  and  embroidered  purses  of  gold.  His  portrait  was  in  uni- 
versal request,  aud  was  reproduced  in  every  form  of  art,  ftoru  the 
marble  bust  to  the  village  sigu-board. 

Another  legal  triumph  soon  followed.  On  the  reversal  of  his  out- 
lawry, Mr.  Wilkes  had  proceeded  with  an  action  agaiust  Lord  Halifax 
for  false  imprisonment  aud  the  seizure  of  his  papers.  Iu  November 
1769,  the  cause  was  tried  in  the  Common  Pleas,  when  he  obtained  a 
verdict,  with  4000/.  damages,  which  were  defrayed  by  the  crown. 

In  the  following  April,  Mr.  W  ilkes  was  discharged  from  his  confine- 
ment, on  giving  a  bond  for  his  good  behaviour  during  seven  years. 
He  was  shortly  afterwards  admitted  to  the  otlice  of  alderman  for  the 
ward  of  Farringdon  W  ithout,  and  aspired  to  other  civic  honours.  He 
served  as  sheriff  iu  1771.  Iu  the  two  following  years  be  was  elected 
by  the  livery  as  one  of  the  persons  to  be  chosen  lord  mayor;  aud  ou 
his  third  nomination,  in  1774,  was  choseu  by  the  court  of  aidermen. 
On  the  loth  of  October  he  was  again  elected  for  the  county  of  Middle- 
Box,  and  continued  iu  the  House  of  Commons  for  mauy  years.  But  his 
popularity  had  declined:  to  use  his owu  words,  he  was  "a  fire  burned 
out;  "  but  the  comforts  of  the  lucrative  office  of  caamb-rlaiu  of  the 
City  of  Loudon,  which  he  obtained  in  1779,  were  au  ample  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  popular  favour. 

One  political  triumph  however  was  still  reserved  for  him.  In  the 
parliaments  of  1774  and  17S0  he  had  made  many  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  expunge  from  the  journals,  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Commons  iu  regard  to  the  Middlesex  elections  ;  but  at  length,  ou 
the  dissolution  of  Lord  North's  administration  iu  17S2,  he  accom- 
plished his  object.  On  the  3rd  May,  the  House  voted  that  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  17th  February  1769,  by  which  he  had  been  declared 
incapable  of  re  election,  should  be  expunged  from  their  journals,  '"it 
being  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  whole  bo.ly  of  the  electors  of 
the  kingdom."  All  the  other  resoluticms  and  orders  of  the  House 
concerning  the  Middlesex  elections  were  also  ordered  to  be  expunged. 
In  17S4  he  was  elected  for  the  last  time  by  the  county  of  Middlesex ; 
he  did  nut  oiler  himself  again  at  the  dissolution  iu  1790,  but  retired 
into  private  life,  in  retirement  he  lived  to  be  forgotten,  and  died 
December  26,  1797,  at  the  age  of  70. 

WILKIE,  SUi  DAVID,  was  born  at  the  manse  of  the  parish  of 
Cults,  on  the  banks  of  Eden- water,  iu  Fifeshire,  on  the  ljth  of 
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November  1785.  He  was  the  third  son  of  David  Wilkie,  minister  of 
Cults,  and  Isabella  Lister,  his  third  wife.  Wilkie  displayed  what  may 
be  termed  an  innate  love  for  drawing  when  quite  a  child  :  ho  has  been 
hoard  to  say  that  he  could  draw  before  he  could  read,  and  paint  before 
ho  could  spell.  It  became  at  length  evident  to  his  father  that  young 
David  would  turn  his  attention  to  nothing  but  painting,  and  eventually 
he  consented  to  allow  him  to  follow  his  own  inclination.  He  was 
accordingly  sent,  in  1790,  to  the  Trustees'  Academy  of  Edinburgh. 
John  Graham  was  master  of  the  academy  at  this  time,  and  Sir  William 
Allan  and  John  Burnet  were  Wilkie's  fellow-scholars.  The  progress 
Wilkie  made  at  this  time,  says  Sir  William  Allan,  "  was  marvellous. 
Everything  he  attempted  iudicated  a  knowledge  far  beyond  his  years  ; 
and  he  soon  took  up  that  po-ition  in  art  which  he  maintained  to  the 
last,  lie  was  always  on  the  look-out  for  character:  ho  frequented 
tryetes,  fairs,  and  market-places." 

In  1803  he  won  the  ten-guinea  premium  that  was  awarded  in  that 
year,  for  the  best  painting  of  '  Callisto  in  the  bath  of  Diana.'  In  the 
sauie  year  he  made  the  sketch  of  his  picture  of  the  '  Village  Politicians.' 
In  1804,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  left  tho  academy  and  returned 
home.  At  home  lie  painted  in  the  same  year,  for  Kinnear  of  Kiuloeb, 
his  picture  of  '  Pitlessie  Fair,'  in  which  he  inserted  about  110  figures, 
mostly  portraits,  many  of  which  ho  sketched  while  at  church,  as  he 
had  no  oi  her  way  of  procuring  them.  For  this  picture  he  received 
only  252.  lie  painted  likewise  at  tliis  time  many  portraits  in  imall 
and  in  miniature,  and  the  picture  called  the  'Village  Recruit,'  which 
he  took  with  him  to  London  soon  after  it  waB  finished,  and  exposed 
for  sale  in  a  shop  window  at  Charing-cross,  and  at  the  low  price  it  was 
marked,  02.,  it  soon  found  a  purchaser.  After  he  had  found  a  lodging 
in  No.  8,  Norton-street,  AN'ilkic  lost  no  time  in  obtaining  admission  as 
a  student  at  the  ltoyal  Academy.  The  young  painter's  first  patron  in 
Loudon  was  Stodart,  the  pianoforte-maker,  who  happened  to  be 
married  to  a  Wilkie,  and  had  a  taste  for  painting  as  well  as  music. 
He  sat  to  Wilkie  for  his  portrait,  ordered  him  to  paint  two  pictures  for 
him.  introduced  him  to  a  valuable  connection,  and  procured  hiui  several 
sitters.  The  Earl  of  Mansfield,  to  whom  Wilkie  had  been  introduced 
by  Stodart,  commissioned  him  to  paint  a  picture  from  his  sketch  of  the 
'  Village  Politicians,'  for  which  Wilkie  demanded  fifteen  guineas  ;  but 
the  earl  merely  said,  "  Consult  your  friends  about  the  price."  When 
how.  ver  the  picture  was  finished  and  exhibited  in  tin'  Royal  Academy 
iu  1S0G,  it  excited  such  universal  admiration,  that  Wilkie  was  advised 
not  to  sell  it  for  less  than  30  guineas.  The  painter  accordingly 
demanded  30  guineas  of  the  earl,  who  paid  the  money,  but  first  dis- 
puted his  right  to  make  any  such  demand.  Wilkie  pleaded  the  earl's 
advice,  "  consult  your  friends,"  in  justification  of  his  proceeding.  He 
had  been  offered  from  two  other  parties  100/.  for  the  picture. 

Fi'om  this  time  commissions  were  abundant,  and  instead  of  returning 
to  Scotland,  as  he  had  intended,  he  found  it  necessary  to  establish 
himself  iu  London.  He  received  commissions  from  Mr.  Whitbread, 
Lord  Mulgrave,  and  Sir  George  Beaumont,  who  until  his  death  proved 
a  most  sincere  and  valuable  friend  to  Wilkie.  The  picture  of  the 
'Village  Politicians'  was  painted  from  the  "  ale  caup  commentators," 
in  the  ballad  of  '  Will  and  Jean,'  by  Macneil.  As  the  production  of  a 
living  arti-t,  it  was  a  thing  quite  new  to  the  English  painters  of  that 
time,  and  various  comments  were  made  upon  it  by  the  academicians. 
Northcote  termed  it  the  "pauper  style; "  and  Fuseli,  when  he  met 
Wilkie,  after  he  had  seeu  it,  said,  "  Young  man,  that  is  a  dangerous 
work.  That  picture  will  either  prove  the  most  happy  or  the  most 
unfortunate  work  of  your  life."  It  apparently  proved  to  be  the  most 
fortunate;  and  although  Wilkie  was  only  twenty-one  when  he  painted 
it,  as  a  painting  he  never  surpassed  it  afterwards,  though  in  subject  he 
produced  several  happier  pictures.  His  next  works  were,  the  '  Blind 
Fiddler,'  for  Sir  George  Beaumont;  'Alfred  in  the  Neatherd's  Cottage,' 
for  Mr.  Davidson;  the  'Card-Players,'  for  the  Duke  of  Gloucester; 
and  the  '  Rent-Day,'  for  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave  :  painted  in  1807  and 
180S.  He  then  painted  the  'Sick  Lad)-,'  the  '  Jew's-Harp,' and  the 
'Cut  Finger.'  Alter  these,  the  sketch  of  the  '  Reading  of  the  Will,' 
the  '  AVardrobe  Ransacked,'  the  '  Game-Keeper,'  and  the  '  Ale-House 
Door,'  afterwards  called  the  '  Village  Festival,'  painted  for  Mr.  Anger- 
Bteiu  for  800  guineas,  and  now  iu  the  National  Gallery  :  all  painted  iu 
1809,  1810,  and  1811.  Iu  1809  he  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  a  member  iu  1811. 

Wilkie  was  naturally  of  a  weak  constitution,  and  his  incessant  appli- 
cation to  his  profession  rendered  necessary  at  this  time  a  suspension 
of  all  exertion ;  and  this,  together  with  the  declining  state  of  his 
father's  health,  induced  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  native  place,  where 
he  arrived  in  August  1811.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  returned 
to  bis  easel  iu  some  new  apartments  at  Kensington,  as  being  the  most 
healthy  part  of  the  metropolis. 

On  the  1st  of  May  1812  he  opened  an  exhibition  at  87,  Pall  Mall,  of 
all  his  pictures,  twenty-nine  iu  number,  including  sketches  (some  of 
which  however  were  painted  after  the  pictures),  from  which  he 
expected  to  derive  considerable  profit ;  but  although  it  extended  his 
reputation,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  very  unprofitable  expedient. 
The  expense  of  the  exhibition  amountetl  to  4142.  In  December  of 
this  year  he  lost  his  father,  and  he  invited  his  mother  and  sister  to 
come  to  live  with  him  in  Loudon,  where  he  took  a  commodious  house 
in  Kensington,  24,  Lower  Phillimore  Place,  to  receive  them  in.  In 
1813  he  exhibited  his  picture  of  '  Bliudman's  Buff,'  which  he  painted 


for  the  Prince  Regent.  The  prices  Wilkie  now  received  were  very 
different  from  those  which  he  had  for  his  early  pictures.  For  the 
'  Letter  of  Introduction,'  and  the  '  Refusal,'  or  '  Duncan  Gray,'  both 
small  pictures,  painted  iu  1813,  he  received  respectively  250  and  330 
guineas,  yet  he  was  not  making  600/.  a-year.  He  returned  his  income 
iu  1813  for  the  iucome-tax,  according  to  the  average  of  three  years, 
and  making  the  necessary  reduction  for  his  house,  at  500i. 

In  1814  he  went  with  his  friend  Mr.  Haydou  to  Paris,  and  carefully 
studied  the  pictures  which  Napoleon  I.  had  collected  iu  the  Louvre  - 
the  spoils  of  the  churches  and  galleries  of  the  Coutineut.  In  1814 
and  1815  he  painted  'Distraining  for  R<-nt,'  the  'Pedlar,'  and  the 
'Rabbit  on  the  Wall.'  The  proprietors  of  the  British  Institution  pur- 
chased tho  first  for  000  guineas.  In  the  summer  of  1810  ho  went 
with  Raimbach,  the  engraver,  to  Holland  and  Belgium.  In  1816  he 
painted  the  'Breakfast'  for  the  Marquis  of  Stafford.  Iu  1817  he 
painted  his  only  landscape,  apiece  called  'Sheep- Washing.'  For  the 
'Breakfast'  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  paid  him  4002.  In  1817  also  he 
commenced  a  picture  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  '  Chelsea  Pen- 
sioners,' and  another,  the  '  Peuny  Wedding,'  for  the  Prince  Regent. 
In  the  same  year  he  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland  and  Sir  Walter  (then  Mr.) 
Scott,  of  whom  and  family  he  paiuted  au  interesting  picture;  he  also 
made  at  this  time  a  sketch  for  his  picture  of  the  '  Whiskey-Still.' 
After  his  return  to  London  the  authorities  of  Cupar  sent  him  the 
freedom  of  the  burgh.  In  1818  he  painted  the  'Errand-Boy,'  '  China- 
Menders,'  'Death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,'  all  small  pieces,  and  finished 
the  'Penny  Wedding'  aud  the  'Whiskey-Still.'  For  the  '  Wedding ' 
he  received  5152.,  including  frame.  In  1819  he  commenced  the 
'Reading  of  the  Will,'  for  the  King  of  Bavaria,  which  he  finished 
iu  the  following  year,  and  was  paid  4472.  10.j.  for  it.  In  1821 
he  paiuted  his  'Chelsea  Pensioners,'  which  was  exhibited  in  1822. 
This  picture,  paiuted  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  1200  guineas, 
is  certainly  Wilkie's  master-piece;  it  is  of  its  class  the  finest,  work 
that  has  beeu  painted  in  England,  aud  gives  Wilkie  rank  among  tho 
most  celebrated  masters  of  the  Dutch  school.  The  colouring  is  sober 
aud  true,  the  drawing  good,  aud  the  character,  composition,  and  exe- 
cution exquisite  :  almost  its  only  bad  point  is  the  head  and  figure 
of  tho  female  to  the  right ;  but  Wilkie  seldom  introduced  females 
into  his  earlier  pictures,  aud  when  he  did  he  generally  failed.  The 
subject  of  this  picture  is  a  veteran  reading  to  some  Chelsea  pen- 
sioners the  Gazette  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  had  been  just 
brought  by  an  orderly  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey's  lancers. 

We  have  now  traced  Wilkie's  progress,  with  a  few  exceptions,  from 
the  first  to  the  la-t  of  those  pictuies  upon  which  his  future  fiiue  will 
resl — the  '  Village  Politicians,'  aud  the  '  Chel-ea  Pensioners.'  After 
the  last-named  picture  he  produced  many  excel!  nt  works,  but  it  is 
generally  allowed  that  he  did  not  add  anything  to  his  reputation.  His 
later  works  were  certainly  not  sufficient  even  to  uphold  the  reputation 
which  Wilkie  had  acquired.  He  not  only  changed  his  subjects,  but 
he  changed  his  style  of  execution  also.  In  his  own  peculiar  style  he 
was  without  a  rival ;  in  the  style  which  he  at  this  time  adopted  he 
had  many  superiors.  One  of  the  worst  aud  earliest  of  these  new  pro- 
ductions was  the  '  Entrance  of  George  IV.  into  Holyrood,'  a  picture 
confusedly  compo.-ed,  flat  and  ill-executed,  aud  ill-drawn.  At  the 
death  of  Sir  Henry  Raebuso,  iu  1823,  Wilkie  was  appointed  limner  to 
the  king  in  Scotland.  Iu  1824  he  lost  his  mother  and  one  of  his 
brothers,  aud  he  suffered  himself  so  much  from  ill-health  that  he 
determined  upon  a  protracted  visit  to  the  Continent.  He  set  out  with 
a  friend  and  cousin  in  the  summer  of  1825  for  Paris,  from  whence  to 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  In  Italy  Wilkie  remained  eight  months.  He 
theu  visited  Munich,  Dresden,  Tdplitz,  Carlsbad,  Prague,  and  Arienua, 
and  returned  for  another  seasou  t')  Italy.  At  Rome,  on  his  second 
visit,  a  public  dinner  was  given  to  him  by  the  Scotch  artists  and 
amateurs,  at  which  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  presided.  During  his 
second  visit  to  Italy  his  health  began  to  revive,  and  he  paiuted  three 
pictures  at  Rome.  From  Italy  he  went  through  the  south  of  France, 
entered  Spain  in  October  1827,  and  travelled  to  Madrid.  In  Madrid 
he  painted  a  picture  of  a  Spanish  Council  of  War,  aud  two  other 
Spanish  subjects,  oue  of  which  was  the  '  Defence  of  Saragossa,'  iu 
which  he  inserted  the  portrait  of  General  Palafox,  the  defender  of  the 
place.  Iu  the  summer  he  left  Spain,  and  reached  Paris  in  June  1828, 
and  returned  to  England  iu  the  same  mouth,  aficr  an  absence  of  three 
years.  In  the  exhibition  of  1 820  he  had  eight  pictures,  four  Italian, 
three  Spanish,  and  a  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Kellie.  The  three 
Spanish  aud  two  of  the  Italian  were  purchased  by  George  IV.  In  the 
same  year  he  painted  a  portrait  of  the  king  in  a  Scotch  dress.  Some 
of  these  pictures  were  much  admired  by  his  friends,  but  far  less  by 
the  public.  The  principal  characteristics  are  effect  of  colour  and  light 
aud  shade,  which,  with  breadth  aud  facility,  he  appears  to  have  now 
considered  the  proper  objects  of  high  art,  aud  an  advance  beyond  the 
truth,  simplicity,  and  character  of  his  earlier  works.  Of  this  new 
style,  in  a  letter  from  Spain  he  speaks  as  follows  : — "  I  have  now, 
from  the  study  of  the  old  musters,  adopted  a  bolder  and,  I  think,  more 
effective  style,  and  oue  result  is  rapidity."  Iu  other  letters  he  speaks 
of  his  imitation  of  Rembrandt,  Correggio,  and  Velasquez.  These 
pictures  seem  to  be  perishing  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  were  paiuted; 
whilst  niauy  of  his  earlier  works  are  in  excellent  preservation,  many 
of  these  are  mere  wrecks.  After  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
in  1830,  Wilkie  was  appointed  in  his  place  painter  in  ordinary  to  his 
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Majesty.  Ilo  was  alio  a  candidate  for  tlio  office  of  president  of  tho 
Academy  ;  but  there  was  only  ono  vote  iu  his  favour,  .Sir  M.  A.  Sheo 
being  tho  successful  candidate. 

Iu  tho  same  your  ho  exhibited  his  full-length  portrait  of  George  IV. 
in  a  Highland  dress,  and  the  king's  entrance  into  Holyrood.  In  1831 
his  only  works  in  tho  exhibition  were  portraits  of  Lady  Lyndhurat  and 
Lord  Melville.  In  1832  ho  exhibited  his  celebrated  picture  of  'John 
Knox  preaching  the  Reformation  in  St.  Andrews,'  painted  for  Sir  R. 
Peel  for  1200  guineas;  and  a  full  length  of  William  IV.  In  1888  he 
exhibited  a  portrait  of  tho  Duke  of  Sussex  in  a  Highland  dress.  In 
1834  he  exhibited  six  pictures,  of  which  four  were  portraits,  among 
them  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Queen  Adelaide.  In  1835  he  again 
exhibited  6ix  pictures,  the  great  attraction  of  which  was  bis  picture  of 
'Christopher  Columbus  submitting  tho  chart  of  his  Voyage  for  the 
discovery  of  the  Now  World  to  the  Spanish  authorities  :'  three  of  the 
others  were  portraits.  His  next  principal  works  were,  '  Peep-o'-Day 
Boy,'  painted  after  a  visit  to  Ireland;  and  '  Napoleon  and  the  Pope  in 
conference  at  Kontainebleau,'  exhibited  iu  1S3U.  In  this  year  he  was 
knighted  by  William  IV. ;  and  he  removed  to  a  more  spacious  house, 
in  Vicarage-place,  Kensington.  In  1887  appeared  Ins  '  Mary,  Queen  of 
Soots,  escaping  from  Loch  Levcu ; '  'the  Empress  Josephine  and  the 
Fortuneteller;'  and  tho  'Cotter's  Saturday  Night.'  In  1838,  the 
Queen's  First  Council  and  a  portrait  of  O'Counell.  In  1839,  his  large 
picture  of  'Sir  David  Laird  discovering  the  body  of  Sultan  Tippoo  Saib 
after  storming  Seringapatam,'  painted  for  Lady  Board  for  1500  guineas. 
In  1840  Wilkie  exhibited  eight  pieces:  the  most  striking  was  that  of 
'  Leuveuuto  Cellini  presenting  for  the  approval  of  Pope  Paul  111.  a  silver 
Vase  of  his  own  workmanship.'  His  portrait  of  Queeu  Victoria,  exhi- 
bited nt  the  same  time,  was  generally  considered  a  complete  failure. 

In  the  autumn  of  1840  Sir  David  set  out  suddenly  with  his  friend 
Mr.  Woodbnrn  upon  his  tour  to  the  East:  various  rumours  were  cir- 
culated as  the  cause  of  his  journey,  but  probably  none  quite  correct. 
He  went  by  Holland  and  the  Rhine  to  tho  south  of  Germany,  thence 
to  Constantinople  by  the  Dauube.  At  Constantinople  he  painted  a 
portrait  of  the  young  Sultan,  who  gave  him  four  sittings.  On  January 
the  12th,  Wilkie  and  his  friend  left  Constantinople  by  stoani  for 
Smyrna,  where  they  arrived  on  the  14th.  They  left  Smyrna  on  the 
1st  of  February,  arrived  at  Rhodes  on  the  2nd,  and  at  Beyrout  on  the 
9th.  At  this  time,  says  Wilkie,  tho  weather  was  "remarkably  fine, 
mild,  and  beautiful,  like  the  summer  in  England."  They  arrived  at 
.Tafia  on  the  25th,  and  at  Jerusalem  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month, 
after  a  journey  from  England  of  six  mouths  and  twelve  days.  Wilkie 
describes  as  follows  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  the  sight  of 
Jerusalem — alter  ascending  au  emiueuce  ou  the  road  from  Jaffa,  he 
says,  "  We  saw — and,  oh,  what  a  sight ! — tho  splendid  walled  city  of 
Jerusalem.  This  struck  me  as  uuliko  all  other  cities :  it  recalled  the 
imaginations  of  Nicolas  PousBin — a  city  not  for  every  clay,  not  for  the 
present,  but  for  all  time."  While  iu  the  Holy  Laud  he  visited  the 
Dead  Sen,  and  tested  its  level  by  the  barometer  of  Mr.  J.  Harvey,  who 
bad  lent  it  to  Sir  David  for  that  purpose.  On  the  17th  of  April  they 
left  Jerusalem  for  Jafl'a.  aud  that  place  on  the  8th  for  Damietta  in 
Fgypt,  whence  they  started  ou  tho  22nd  for  Alexandria.  At  Alex- 
andria Wilkie  complained  of  illness;  he  had  felt  slightly  unwell  for 
the  last  three  months.  He  commenced  a  portrait  of  Mehetuet  Ali  at 
Alexandria,  who  wished  the  portrait  for  himself,  and  sat  very  patiently 
two  hours  and  a  half  the  first  sittiug.  On  the  21st  of  May  he  embarked 
on  board  the  Oriental  for  England  ;  ou  the  2tith  he  arrived  off  Malta; 
on  the  1st  of  June  he  expired  off  Gibraltar,  and  at  halt-past  eight  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  his  body  was  committed  to  the  deep,  in 
lat.  3-'-°  20'  and  long.  6°  42'  :  the  burial  service  was  performed  by  the 
Rev.  James  Vaughan,  rector  of  Wroxall,  near  Bath.  His  death  appears 
to  have  been  hastened  by  imprudently  indulging  iu  fruit  aud  iced 
lemonade  at  Malta.  On  the  2Sth  of  August  1841,  a  meeting  of  the 
friends  ef  Sir  David  Wilkie  took  place  at  the  Thatched  House  Tavern, 
St.  James' s-strcet,  at  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  presided.  The  result  of 
the  meeting  was  a  subscription  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  suitable 
monument  to  the  painter;  and  a  statue  of  Sir  David  Wilkie  was 
accordingly  executed  by  Mr.  Joseph,  and  placed  iu  the  inner  hall  of 
the  National  Gallery. 

Wilkie  was  tall  and  of  sandy  complexion,  with  sharp  eyes,  was 
polite  and  mild  in  his  manners,  was  a  staunch  lover  of  everything 
Scotch,  appears  to  have  been  of  no  party  in  politics,  but  shows  in  his 
letters  an  undue  respect  for  the  high  in  place  aud  tho  wealthy.  As  a 
painter,  he  was  slow,  and  required  models  upon  all  occasions.  In  the 
Ira j moots  of  a  journal  printed  in  his  Life  by  Allan  Cunningham,  3 
vols.,  8vo,  1813,  there  are  many  details  relating  to  his  studies,  which 
are  interesting  to  the  artist ;  in  the  same  work  there  are  a  series  of 
Remarks  upon  painting  by  Wilkie,  which  contain  many  sound  views, 
aud  are  iu  parts  welt  written. 

Wilkie's  works  are  well  known  by  the  excellent  engravings  of  Eaitu- 
bach,  Burnet,  Cousins,  Doo,  and  0.  Fox.  A  set  of  coloured  prints  iu 
imitation  of  Sir  David's  oriental  sketches  was  published  after  his 
death.  To  the  '  Life  of  Wilkie'  already  referred  to  there  is  au  appen- 
dix containing  a  list  of  all  his  works,  with  the  proprietors'  names,  aud 
the  prices  received  for  them  by  the  painter.  At  the  sale  of  his  ellects, 
which  realised  several  thousand  pounds,  there  were  many  unfinished 
works,  some  of  which  were  sold  at  very  hLjh  prices;  au  unfinished 
j'icture  of  '  Ihe  School '  sold  for  7o0t 


WILKIE,  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  who  enjoyed  among  his  literary  friends 
tho  titlo  of  'the  Scottish  Homer,' was  born  at  kchlin  in  Linlithgow- 
shire, N.  15.,  on  tho  5th  of  October  1721.  Ilii  inclination  for  poetry 
was  early  developed,  and  in  the  ninth  volume  of  Sir  John  Sinclair'n 
'  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland '  there  aro  some  verseo  which  he  in  caid 
to  have  written  at  the  age  of  ten.  He  entered  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh at  tho  age  of  thirteen.  Before  ho  had  completed  his  academical 
studies,  his  father,  a  farmer  near  Edinburgh,  died,  leaving  him  the 
current  leaso  of  his  farm,  and  the  duty  of  providing  for  three  sisters. 
He  thus  becamo  a  practical  farmer,  and  bringing  his  mind  to  bear  ou 
that  pursuit,  he  astonished  his  neighbourhood  by  the  variety  and  the 
theoretical  character  of  his  operations,  and  still  more  by  the  unci  -g 
with  which  many  of  them  were  rewarded.  In  the  meantime  he  par- 
tially continued  his  studies ;  and  having  takeu  orders  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  his  clerical  profession  and  his  zeal  for  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes  procured  him  the  title  of  '  the  potato  minister.'  At  this  ti  ne 
he  conducted  three  distinct  occupations:  he  was  an  active  farmer, 
frequently  labouring  with  his  own  hand;  he  wrote  epic  poetry;  and 
he  occasionally  preached  in  tho  parisli  church.  Iu  1757  he  published 
'  The  Epigoniad,  a  Poem,  in  nine  books."  The  name  was  unfortunate, 
for  it  carried  no  associations  to  render  the  subject  recognisable.  The 
main  incident  was  the  sacking  of  Thobes  by  the  Epigonoi,  or  descend- 
ants of  those  who  had  been  slain  at  tho  first  siege  of  the  city.  It  was 
an  attempt  to  produce  an  epic  poem,  and,  though  it  showed  much 
energy  aud  imagination,  the  attempt  failed.  The  work  is  now  very 
little  known,  though  it  has  been  published  in  some  of  the  collections 
of  the  British  Poets.  At  the  time  when  the  'Epigoniad'  appeartd, 
there  was  an  intense  anxiety  among  Scotsmen  to  produce  rivals  of  all 
the  great  names  in  every  department  of  literature ;  and  as  Home  was 
to  be  the  Shakspere,  Wilkie  was  to  be  the  Homer  of  Scotland.  The 
English  critics  found  much  food  for  ridicule  in  the  Scotticisms  of  the 
'Epigoniad, 'and  Hume  wrote  a  vindication  of  it,  at  great  length,  in 
the  '  Critical  Review.'  A  second  edition  of  this  poem  was  publi sbi  d 
iu  1759,  accompanied  by  'A  Dream,  in  the  manner  of  Spenser.'  In 
1753  Wilkie  was  ordained  assistant  and  successor  to  the  cleigyman  of 
Ratho,  a  parish  near  Edinburgh.  In  1759  he  was  chosen  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  at  St.  Andrews.  Iu  17C3  he  published  a  volu-ne 
of  'Moral  Fables,' iu  verse,  which  suffered  the  fate  of  his  epic.  He 
died  on  the  10th  of  October  1772.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning. 
His  eccentricities  are  the  subject  of  many  curious  literary  anecdotes. 
His  manners  were  rude,  and  his  habits  filthy  ;  and  the  contrast  between 
these  peculiarities  and  the  stores  of  learning  and  genius  which  he 
exhibited  in  conversation  drew  from  Charles  Townsend  the  remark, 
"  that  he  had  never  met  with  a  man  who  approached  so  near  to  the 
two  extremes  of  a  god  and  a  brute  as  Dr.  Wilki-." 

WILKINS,  SIR  CHARLES,  Knight  and  K.C.H.,  was  born  in  the 
year  1719,  at  Frome  iu  Somersetshire.  His  father.  Walter,  derived 
his  descent  from  an  ancestor  of  the  celebrated  John  Wilkins,  liishopof 
Chester.  An  uncle,  Mr.  Charles  Wray,  from  whom  Mr.  Wiikms  deiived 
his  baptismal  name,  was  a  partner  of  Mes-rs.  Hoares,  the  bankers,  iu 
Fleet-street.  This  gentleman,  having  received  the  offer  of  a  writer- 
ship  ou  the  Bengal  establishment,  accepted  it  for  his  n  pi  ew.  Mr. 
Wilkius  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  1770,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
found  means  amidst  his  duties  as  a  writer  to  make  considerable 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  Persian,  as  well  as  of  some  of 
the  spoken  languages  of  India.  He  etfected  this  at  a  time  when  such 
studies  were  generally  neglected,  and  when  no  part  of  them  had  yet 
been  made  compulsory.  In  177S  ho  aided  the  efforts  of  the  Governor- 
general  Hastings  forimproving  the  education  of  the  1  ompau\'sserv  ints 
by  printing  the  Bengalee  grammar  of  Halhed,  wiio,  in  his  preface, 
informs  us  that  after  having  failed  to  obtain  types  of  the  Bengalee 
character  from  the  ablest  artists  in  London,  he  had  had  recourse  to  4r. 
Wilkins,  whose  success  was  complete.  "  This  book,"  Mr.  Halhed 
observes,  "will  always  bear  an  intrinsic  value  from  its  containing  as 
extraordinary  an  instance  of  mechauic  abiliti  s  as  has  perhaps  tver 
appeared.  In  a  country  so  remote  from  all  connection  with  European 
artists,  Mr.  Wilkins  was  obliged  to  charge  himself  with  the  various 
occupations  of  metallurgist,  engraver,  founder,  aud  printer."  Mr. 
Hastings,  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  re- 
marks, that  "  to  the  iugeuuity  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  unaided  by  models  for 
imitation  or  by  artists  for  his  direction,  the  government  was  indebted 
for  its  printing-office,  and  for  the  many  official  purposes  to  which  it 
had  been  applied."  Lord  Teigumouth  also,  in  Lis  '  Life  of  Sir 
William  Joms,'  attests,  that  "  the  art  of  printing  had  been  introduced 
into  Bengal  by  the  untaught  skill  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  had  advanced  to 
great  perfection,  and  that  many  publications  equally  useful  and 
interesting  bad  issued  from  the  press  which  he  had  established." 

In  the  same  maimer  Mr.  Wilkins  formed  a  set  of  Persian  types, 
which,  as  weU  as  the  Bengalee,  continued  to  be  employed  for  the 
service  of  the  Company.  As  his  proficiency  in  the  native  languages 
advanced,  he  became  more  convinced  of  the  importance  of  endeavour- 
ing to  make  himself  master  of  that  parent  dialect  which  he  found 
diffused  over  them  all,  and  which  is  the  depository  of  the  learning  and 
science  of  India.  He  continued  therefore  during  the  remainder  of  his 
residence  in  that  country  to  follow  this  hitherto  untrodden  path  of 
science,  and  thus  has  justly  obtained  the  title  of  '  the  Father  of  Sans- 
krit Literature.'  He  was  fortunate  in  having  been  the  contemporary 
iu  India  of  Mr,  Bastings  and  Sir  William  Jones,  and  of  enjoyiug  the 
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intimate  friendship  of  tbose  distinguished  men,  who  took  the  most 
lively  interest  in  his  literary  pursuits,  aud  whose  approbation  stimu- 
lated his  exertions ;  nor  can  it  he  doubted  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
Oriental  languages,  and  the  salutary  influence  which  his  Sanskrit 
learning  gave  him  over  everything  connected  with  the  Brahmins,  were 
often  eminently  useful  in  the  civil  and  judicial  government  of  India. 
In  some  manuscript  letters  of  Sir  William  Jones's  addressed  to 
Mr.  Wilkins,  which  are  in  the  possession  of  his  family,  arc  numerous 
instances  of  Sir  William's  references  to  him  in  aid  of  his  own  studies 
in  Sanskrit,  as  well  as  relating  to  questions  connected  with  his  judicial 
ollice.  In  one  of  these  letters  he  says,  "You  are  the  first  European 
who  ever  understood  Sanskrit."  In  another,  "  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  stream  of  Hindoo  law  should  be  pure,  for  we  are 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Hindoo  lawyers  through  our  ignorance  of 
Sanskrit." 

In  the  year  1781  Mr.  Wilkins  was  instrumental,  in  union  with  the 
same  accomplished  Bcholar,  in  establishing  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  whose  publications,  called  '  Tho  Asiatic  Researches,'  were 
regarded  with  the  greatest  interest  by  the  learned  of  Europe.  A 
separate  work  however  of  his  own  operated  perhaps  still  more  strongly 
to  exeite  curiosity,  and  to  give  hopes  of  an  ample  harvest  in  the  Seld 
of  Sanskrit  letters:  namely,  his  translation  of  the  Bhagvatgita,  one 
of  the  Episodes  of  the  MahabhaVata,  or  great  national  poem  of  the 
Hindoos.  This  translation  having  been  transmitted  in  manuscript  by 
the  governor  general  to  the  chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in 
1780,  with  a  recommendation  that  it  should  lie  published,  was  printed 
accordingly  at  the  expense  of  the  Company,  together  with  the  annexed 
letter  of  Mr.  Hastings  before  alludetl  to,  in  w  hich  that  enlightened 
state-man  took  occasion  to  communicate  his  views  on  the  encourage- 
ment necessary  to  be  given  by  the  government  of  India  to  the  culti- 
\ation  of  languages  and  science.  In  17SG  the  decline  of  Mr.  Wilkins's 
health,  caused  by  the  unremitted  attention  given  to  his  studies  aud 
pul'lic  duties,  rendered  necessary  his  return  to  Europe.  At  Bath  in 
the  following  year  he  published  an  English  translation  of  the  '  Hito- 
padesa  of  Vishnu  Sarma,'  being  the  Sanskrit  original  of  that  Persian 
collection  of  fables,  the  French  aud  English  versions  of  which  are 
known  by  the  name  of  the  'Fables  of  Pilpay.'  Not  long  afterwards 
he  began  to  arrange  the  materials  for  a  Sanskrit  grammar,  which  he 
had  brought  witli  him  from  India;  and  at  his  residence  at  Hawkhurst 
in  Kent,  following  the  same  method  which  he  had  employed  at 
HootiLy  with  the  Bengalee  types,  he  formed  with  his  own  hands  a 
set  of  Devanagari  characters  in  steel,  made  matrices  and  moulds,  and 
cast  from  them  a  fount  of  types.  He  had  already  printed  twenty 
pag<  s  of  the  grammar,  when,  in  May  1796,  his  hou-e  was  burnt  to  the 
ground,  and  so  suddenly  that  although  his  books  aud  manuscripts 
were  saved,  together  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  punches  and 
matrices,  the  types  were  lost  or  rendered  useless.  A  copy  of  the 
printed  page3  had  been  sent  to  his  friend  the  late  William  Marsden, 
Esq.  [Marsden,  William],  and  is  probably  the  only  one  extant. 
This  misfortune,  added  to  other  circumstances,  prevented  the  re- 
sumption of  his  labours  till  1806,  when,  soon  after  the  formation  of 
the  East  Iudia  College  at  Hertford,  the  study  of  Sanskrit  having 
become  one  of  the  most  desirable  branches  of  the  system  of  education 
there  established,  Mr.  Wilkins  zealously  aided  this  object,  the  gram- 
mar was  speedily  completed,  new  letters  were  cast,  and  in  less  than 
two  years  this,  the  greatest  of  Mr.  Wilkins's  works,  was  published. 

In  1801  he  had  been  appointed  librarian  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. Under  his  fostering  care  the  library  and  museum  attained  a 
degree  of  importance,  utility,  and  interest  which  they  had  not  before 
possessed ;  and  became  an  attraction  to  visitors  both  native  and 
foreign,  who,  in  common  with  those  connected  with  India  con- 
tinually resorting  thither,  were  not  less  gratified  by  the  obliging 
attentions  of  the  librarian,  than  impressed  with  admiration  of  his  pro- 
found aud  extensive  knowledge  :  au  elegant  testimony  to  this  effect 
is  to  be  found  in  the  amusing  romance  of  '  Hadji  Baba.'  In  1805  he 
became  visitor  aud  examiner  of  the  students  in  the  Oriental  depart- 
ment both  at  Haileybury  and  at  Addiscombe.  These  offices  he  held 
and  performed  the  duties  of  them,  with  scarcely  any  intermission, 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  13th  of  May  1836,  within  a 
few  days  of  attaining  his  eighty-seventh  year.  To  such  a  degree  did 
he  enjoy  the  faculties  of  his  mind  to  the  last,  that,  not  many  days 
before  the  short  illness  which  preceded  his  decease,  he  made,  at  the 
request  of  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Control,  a  translation  of  a 
letter  from  the  Imam  of  Muscat,  and  forwarded  it  to  that  minister. 
Sir  Charles  Wilkins  was  twice  married,  and  left  three  daughters. 

The  published  works  of  Sir  Charles  Wilkins,  beside  those  already 
mentioned,  are  a  new  edition  of  Richardson's  'Arabic  and  Persian 
Dictionary'  (1806-10),  and  the  roots  of  the  Sanskrit  language  (1815). 
In  Dalrymple's  'Oriental  Repertory'  are  found  also  a  translation  of 
the  Dushwarta  and  Sakoontala,  an  episode  of  the  Mahabhdrata ;  and 
in  the  '  Annals  of  Oriental  Literature  '  another  portion  of  a  translation 
of  the  same  great  poem.  To  these  may  be  added  some  papers  in  the 
early  volumes  of  the  'Asiatic  Researches.'  Among  his  unpublished 
translations  from  the  Sanskrit  are  '  The  Institutes  of  Menu,'  of  which 
he  had  completed  more  than  two-thirds,  when  he  was  induced  to  desist 
by  the  knowledge  that  Sir  William  Jones  was  engaged  on  the  same  work, 
aud  which  the  latter  published  in  1791.  Mr.  Wilkins  was  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Paris,  and  of  many  other  learned  societies 


abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  In  1825  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature 
presented  to  him  their  gold  medal,  bearing  the  inscription  '  Carolo 
Wilkins,  Literature  Sanscrita)  Principi.'  In  1833  George  IV.  conferred 
on  him  the  honour  of  knight  bachelor  aud  knight  commander  of  the 
Guelphic  order. 

WILKINS,  JOHN,  Bishop  of  Chester  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
was,  according  to  Anthony  h,  Wood,  "  a  person  endowed  with  rare 
gifts,"  "a  noted  theologist  and  preacher,  a  curious  critic  in  several 
matters,  au  excellent  mathematician  and  experimeutist,  and  one  as 
well  seen  in  mechanisms  and  new  philosophy  (of  which  he  was  a  great 
promoter)  as  any  of  his  time."  He  was  the  son  of  Walter  Wilkins,  a 
goldsmith  and  citizen  of  Oxford,  but  was  born  at  the  residence  of  his 
maternal  grandfather,  John  Dod  (a  nonconformist  of  Borne  note,  and 
author  of  several  theological  works,  from  one  of  which,  an  Exposition 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  ho  is  styled  'the  Decalogist')  at  Fawsley, 
near  Daventry  in  Northamptonshire,  in  1C14.  Wilkins  appears  to  have 
remained  with  his  grandfather  until  he  arrived  at  a  proper  age  for 
entering  a  grammar-school,  when  his  father  placed  him  under  Mr. 
Edward  Sylvester,  au  Oxford  schoolmaster.  In  Easter  Term  1627,  at 
the  ago  of  thirteen,  he  was  admitted  a  student  at  New  Inn  Hall, 
whence  he  shortly  removed  to  Magdalen  Hall,  where  for  a  short 
tirno  he  was  under  the  tuition  of  John  Tombea,  the  celebrated 
Anabaptist  and  opponent  of  Baxter.  Tombes  left  the  university 
while  Wilkins  was  an  undergraduate,  and  he  did  not  proceed  to 
his  first  degree  at  the  usual  time  ;  but  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A. 
on  the  20th  of  October  1631,  and  that  of  M.A.  on  the  11th  of 
June  1634.  Having  then  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  took 
orders,  and  became  sucoe-sively  chaplain  to  William,  Lord  Say,  George, 
Lord  Berkeley,  and  Charles,  Count-palatine  of  the  Rhine,  with  whom 
he  resided  for  a  considerable  time  while  he  w  as  in  England.  The 
skill  of  Wilkins  in  the  mathematics,  to  which  that  prince  was  much 
attached,  is  said  to  have  been  his  chief  recommendation  for  the  last- 
mentioned  appointment,  which  gave  him  much  opportunity  for  prose- 
cuting his  favourite  studies.  During  this  time  he  wrote  several  small 
treatises  on  mechanical  philo-ophy.  His  early  education  had  given 
him  a  strong  bias  towards  puritanical  principles,  and  accordingly  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  took  part  with  the  parliament 
and  Presbyterians,  and  became  a  party  to  the  Solemu  League  aud 
Covenant.  Academical  studies  at  the  universities  being  much  inter- 
rupted by  the  disturbances  of  that  period,  Wilkins  assiduously  pro- 
moted those  meetings  iu  London  which  eventually  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  Royal  Society.  According  to  Bishop  Sprat  aud  Dr.  Walhs, 
indeed,  he  was  the  principal  promoter  of  the  meetings  referred  to,  at 
which  political  and  theological  discussions  were  strictly  avoided,  while 
every  branch  of  natural  philosophy  was  made  a  subject  of  inquiry.  In 
1618  he  was  selected  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  reformation  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  to  fill  the  office  of  waideu  of  Wadham 
College,  and  on  the  13th  of  April,  having  taken  the  degree  of  B.D.  ou 
the  preceding  day,  he  was  put  in  possession  of  the  wardenship,  which 
was  rendered  vacant  by  the  ejection  of  the  loyalist  warden,  Mr.  John 
Pitt.  On  the  18th  of  December  1649  he  became  D.D.,  and  about  the 
same  time  he  took  the  required  engagement  of  fidelity  to  the  new 
commonwealth.  Being  unable  after  his  removal  from  Loudon  to 
attend  the  philosophical  meetings,  he  took  part  in  the  establishment 
of  au  association  of  similar  character  at  Oxford,  and  from  the  \  ear 
1652,  prior  to  which  the  society  had  met  at  the  lodgings  of  Dr.  Petty, 
to  the  end  of  his  wardenship,  the  meetings  were  held  in  Wadhaui 
College. 

In  or  about  the  year  1656  Wilkin?  married  Robina,  widow  of  Peter 
French,  and  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  from  whom  he  obtained  a  dis- 
pensation for  retaining  his  office,  notwithstanding  the  rules  of  the 
college,  which  imposed  celibacy  on  the  warden.  Burnet  states,  iu  his 
'History  of  his  Own  Time,'  that  he  made  no  other  use  of  this  alliance 
"  but  to  do  good  offices,  and  to  cover  the  University  of  Oxford  from 
the  sourness  of  Owen  and  Goodwin."  In  the  early  part  of  1659,  after 
the  death  of  Oliver,  Richard  Cromwell  appointed  Wilkins  master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  there  also  he  exerted  himself  to 
increase  a  taste  for  experimental  philosophy,  as  well  as  to  substitute  a 
spirit  of  universal  benevolence  for  narrow  party  feelings.  At  the 
Restoration,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  ejected  from  his  mastership, 
and  for  some  time  he  remained  out  of  favour,  both  at  court  aud  with 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  account  of  his  marriage.  While  his 
fortunes  were  at  this  low  ebb,  Wilkins  was  chosen  preacher  to  the 
Society  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  being  thus  again  brought  to  reside  iu 
London,  he  entered  with  ardour  into  the  proceedings  of  the  philoso- 
phical association  with  which  he  had  formerly  been  connected,  and 
which  now  assumed  a  more  organised  form.  In  1662  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  iu  the  gift  of  the  crown, 
aud  on  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Society  iu  the  following  year,  ho 
became  one  of  the  council.  Having  obtained  favour  at  court,  he  was 
soon  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Ripon.  and  in  1668  to  the  bishopric 
of  Chester,  to  which  he  was  consecrated  on  the  15th  of  November  : 
Dr.  Tillotson,  who  had  married  his  step-daughter,  preached  his  conse- 
cration sermon.  It  is  related  that  he  obtained  this  bishopric  through 
the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  Walter  Pope,  in  his  Life 
of  Seth  Ward,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  said  that  he  had  it  not  only  with- 
out but  against  the  consent  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Sheldon), 
who  subsequently,  after  he  knew  him  personally,  declared  that  the 
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prejudice  which  he  li ml  entertained  against  him  woe  unjust,.  Wilkim 
died  November  19,  1072,  of  a  suppression  of  uriuo,  which  wan  mis- 
taken far  stone,  and  mistreated.  JIo  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  at 
Tillotson's  lionso  in  Chancery  lane,  Loudon,  and  lie  was  huried  in  tlio 
church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry.  Tillotson  was  appointed  executor  to 
his  will,  which  pave  4001.  to  tho  Royal  Society  and  200/.  to  Wad  ham 
College.  In  Miss's  edition  of  the  '  Athena)  Oxonienses'  are  not'.  :S  of 
a  few  other  ecclesiastical  preferments  of  Wilkins,  not  mentioned 
above. 

Wilkins's  opinions  on  ecclesiastical  subjects  exposed  him  to  much 
animadversion  ;  but  even  those  who  were  opposed  to  him  in  opinion 
bear  testimony  to  his  superior  talents.  Wood,  whose  panegyric  has 
been  quoted,  observes  that  ho  could  not  say  "  that  there  was  anything 
deficient  in  him  but  a  constant  mind  and  settled  principles;"  and 
other  writers  allude  to  his  character  in  similar  terms.  His  avowed 
moderation  and  toleration  to  dissenters,  and  his  readiness  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  ruling  power,  whatever  that  might  be,  are  the  points 
most  dwelt  upon  by  those  who  take  an  unfavourable  view  of  his  cha- 
racter; but  his  benevolence  does  not  appear  to  bo  impugned,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  possessed  a  courage  which  enabled  him  to  stand  agaiust 
the  current  reproaches  which  less  kindly-disposed  clergymen  were 
ready  to  heap  on  him. 

Some  of  Wilkins's  works  are  exceedingly  curious,  although,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  state  of  science  in  his  day,  they  contain  much 
that  is  chimerical  and  absurd.  The  principal  are  the  following: — 
1,  'Discovery  of  a  New  World;  or  a  discourse  tending  to  prove  that 
it  is  probable  that  there  may  be  another  habitable  world  in  the  Moon  ; 
with  a  discourse  concerning  the  possibility  of  a  passage  thither.'  This 
work,  which  appeared  in  1038,  and  was  several  times  reprinted,  excited 
much  ridicule  ;  the  last  of  the  fourteen  propositions  which  the  author 
endeavours  to  establish— that  it  is  possible  for  some  of  our  posterity 
to  find  out  a  conveyance  to  the  other  world  which  he  supposes  to  exist 
in  the  moon,  and  if  there  be  inhabitants  there,  to  have  commerce  with 
them, — is  perhaps  the  only  one  that  would  now  be  generally  regarded 
as  absurd.  Wiikius  however  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  construction 
of  a  ilyiug-machine  of  sutljcieut  capacity  for  such  a  voyage  is  by  no 
means  the  chimerical  absurdity  which  most,  even  in  the  present  day, 
would  cousider  it.  2,  '  Discourse  concerning  a  new  Planet,  tending  to 
prove  that  it  is  probable  our  Earth  is  one  of  the  Planets,'  published  in 
1040.  These  two  works  appeared  anonymously,  but  were  well  known 
to  be  by  Wiikius.  3,  '  Mercury,  or  the  Secret  and  Swift  Messenger ; 
showing  how  a  man  may  with  privacy  and  speed  communicate  his 
Thoughts  to  a  Friend  at  any  distance.'  This  curious  volume  contains 
notices  of  a  great  number  of  schemes  for  telegraphic  communication, 
writing  by  cipher  or  in  sympathetic  inks,  and  other  means  of  secret 
or  rapid  communication.  One  chapter,  the  eighteenth,  is  devoted  to 
suggestions  for  "  a  language  that  may  consist  only  of  tunes  and 
musical  notes,  without  any  articulate  sound."  4,  '  Mathematical 
Magic,  or  the  Wonders  that  may  be  performed  by  Mechanical  Geo- 
metry,' a  singular  work,  the  object  of  which  is  tolerably  defined  by  its 
title,  published  in  1643.  5,  In  1668  appeared  in  one  folio  volume, 
printed  by  order  of  the  Royal  Society,  an  '  Essay  towards  a  Real 
Character  and  a  Philosophical  Language,'  a  work  founded  upon  or 
suggested  by  a  treatise  published  a  few  years  previously  by  George 
Dalgarno.  To  this  is  appended  an  'Alphabetical  Dictionary,  wherein 
all  English  words,  accordiug  to  their  various  significations,  are 
either  referred  to  their  places  in  the  Philosophical  Tables  (in  the 
Essay)  or  explained  by  such  words  as  are  in  those  tables.'  The  first 
four  of  the  preceding  works  were  reprinted  in  ]  708,  and  again  in 
1 802,  in  a  collected  form,  together  with  an  abstract  cf  the  'Essay 
towards  a  Real  Character.'  Wilkins  also  published  several  theological 
works,  of  which  '  Ecclesiastes,  or  a  Discourse  of  the  Gift  of  Preaching 
as  it  falls  under  the  Rules  of  Art,'  passed  through  several  editions,  the 
first  having  appeared  in  1046.  His  '  Discourse  concerning  the  Beauty 
of  Providence,  in  all  the  Rugged  Passages  of  it,'  first  published  in 
1049,  and  'Discourse  concerning  the  Gift  of  Prayer,'  published  iu  1651, 
were  also  repeatedly  reprinted.  Wilkins  left  his  papers  to  the  care  of 
his  friend  Tillotson,  allowing  him  to  use  his  own  discretion  as  to  pub- 
lishing any  of  them;  and  iu  1675  appeared  a  treatise  'Of  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Duties  of  Natural  Religion,'  which  he  had  left  in  an 
unfinished  state.  In  16S2  Tillotson  published  a  volume  containing 
fifteen  of  Wilkins's  sermons,  and  some  others  were  published  separately 
during  his  life  and  also  after  his  decease. 

WILKINS,  WILLIAM,  was  born  August  31,  1778,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Giles,  Norwich.  His  father  was  a  builder  and  architect  of 
some  eminence  also  named  William,  who  practised  at  Norwich,  but 
later  in  life  removed  to  Cambridge  :  he  was  the  author  of  an  '  Essay 
on  Norwich  Castle,'  iu  vol.  xii.  of  the  '  Archasologia.'  Young  Wilkins 
received  his  early  education  at  the  Free  Grammar  School,  Norwich ; 
matriculated  at  Gouville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  in  1790  ; 
and  graduated  as  sixth  wrangler  in  1S00.  Having  iu  the  following 
year  obtained  a  travelling  bachelorship,  he  visited  Italy  and  Greece; 
and  almost  immediately  after  his  return,  published  his  'Antiquities 
of  Magna  Gracia,'  imperial  folio,  1S07,  a  work  rather  unsatisfactorily 
executed  and  not  containing  much  of  particular  interest  to  professional 
students,  owing  to  which  it  was  coldly  received  by  architects.  It  was 
however  well  calculated  to  recommend  the  author  to  scholars  and 
obtain  for  him  the  patronage  of  the  university,  nor  did  it  fail  to  do 
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bo.  In  the  same  year  (1807)  he  was  employed  as  architect  of  Downing 
College,  ami  the  buildings  were  forthwith  Ix-gon.  They  were  left  at 
his  death  very  far  from  being  completed.  Wilkins  iu  these  buildingi 
threw  away  a  rare  opportunity.  Biassed  by  his  previous  Htudie*,  and 
ambitious  of  giving  his  own  university  a  classical  piece  of  architecture, 
he  postponed  all  other  considerations  to  that  alone.  Enamoured  of 
the  study  of  the  Grecian  style,  ho  seems  neither  to  have  thought  how 
far  that  style  could  be  adapted  to  the  occasion,  nor  how  far  the  occa- 
sion required  what  the  stylo  would  not  admit  of.  Instead  of  even 
endeavouring  to  adapt  it,  lie  merely  applied  it,  just  as  he  found  it,  to 
ranges  of  low  buildings  which  derive  tin  ir  expression  merely  from 
their  columns,  for  iu  other  respects  they  are  merely  so  many  neat 
houses.  Neither  docs  the  building  make  amends  in  other  respects  for 
its  unsatisfactoriness  as  a  piece  of  architecture,  the  accommodation  it 
affords  being  very  defective,  although  the  cost  was  enormous. 

In  tho  case  of  the  East  India  College  at  Hailcybury,  Herts,  which 
ho  built  a  few  years  afterwards,  when  ho  held  the  appointment  of 
architect  to  the  East  India  Company,  there  were  at  least  no  local 
associations  to  deter  him  from  having  recourse  again  to  'pure  Greek  ' 
architecture ;  but  it  is  somewhat  strange  that,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  improve  upon  his  specimen  at  Cambridge,  he  should  have  done 
little  more  than  repeat  the  same  design,  and  with  little  more  success. 
He  afterwards  succeeded  somewhat  better  when  he  had  to  adopt  gothic 
for  the  additions  and  alterations  which  he  executed  at  the  three 
colleges  of  Trinity  (1823),  Corpus  (1823),  and  King's  (1828)  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  at  least  they  were  at  the  time  regarded  as  rather  creditable 
than  othcrwi-e,  though  they  would  now  be  considered  to  evince  a 
somewhat  extraordinary  ignorance  of  the  true  character  of  gothic 
architecture. 

In  the  facade  of  the  University  College,  Gower-street,  originally 
called  the  University  of  London,  he  introduced  a  dome  in  combina- 
tion with  a  Grecian  portico;  and  elevated  the  latter  upon  a  substruc- 
ture the  height  of  tho  basement  floor,  forming  a  picturesque  arrange- 
ment of  flights  of  steps.  Of  all  his  works  perhaps  this  is  the  one 
which  obtained  for  him  most  praise  from  both  professional  men  and 
critics;  but  unfortunately  the  wings  have  not  yet  been  erected,  and 
those  parts  of  the  exterior  to  which  they  would  have  been  connected 
still  remain  in  their  first  unfinished  state  :  as  to  the  interior,  it  was 
anything  but  convenient  and  has  been  considerably  altered.  The 
reputation  acquired  by  this  edifice,  the  only  one  he  had  then  produced 
in  the  metropolis,  except  the  University  Club-house,  Pall  Mall  East, 
suffered  greatly  by  the  nearly  universal  outcry  raised  against  his 
National  Gallery.  No  doubt  he  had  many  difficulties  and  adverse 
circumstances  to  contend  with  in  that  work  :  cramped  by  want  of 
space,  and  thwarted  in  various  ways,  he  had  no  little  vexation  to 
encounter,  and  had  also  to  sustain  a  unanimous  oppo?it.on  agaiust  him 
on  the  part  of  the  public  press.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
he  could  have  fallen  so  far  short  of  his  preceding  work.  Here  the 
dome  is  a  most  unfortunate  feature  — offensive  in  outline  and  meau  in 
character.  The  portico  itself  is  very  far  from  satisfactory  ;  but  here 
the  architect  was  restricted  by  being  obliged  to  make  use  of  the 
columns  from  the  portico  of  Carltou  House,  to  which  however  he  did 
not  restore  their  originally  rich  entablature ;  the  interior  is  iu  almost 
every  respect  bad. 

While  the  National  Gallery  was  incurring  such  ample  adverse  cri- 
ticism, the  architect  entered  into  the  competition  for  the  new  houses 
of  parliament,  in  1836  ;  but  his  design  did  not  obtain  one  of  the  pre- 
miums. The  remarks  however  attached  to  it  by  its  author  in  the 
descriptive  catalogue  of  the  designs  were  in  a  tone  that  called  atten- 
tion to  it  there,  and  he  immediately  followed  them  up  by  'An  Apolosy 
for  the  Designs  of  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  marked  "'Phil- 
Archimedes  ;  " '  wherein  he  animadverted  very  freely,  and  with  no 
little  bitterness  of  tone,  both  on  the  successful  design  and  the  conduct 
of  the  commissioners.  To  annoyauces  and  vexations  of  this  kind 
succeeded  an  event  which  raised  him  to  a  more  conspicuous  eminence 
in  his  profession  ;  for  on  the  death  of  Sir  John  Soane,  in  1 S37,  he  was 
elected  to  succeed  him  as  professor  of  architecture  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  of  which  he  had  been  made  a  member  in  1S34.  Yet  while 
his  acquirements  were  of  a  kind  to  do  honour  to  the  academic  chair, 
it  is  scarcely  probable  that  he  would  have  proved  a  very  competent 
instructor.  His  '  Prolusiones  Architectonicas,'  the  first  part  of  which 
(the  only  one  published)  appeared  just  at  that  time,  1837,  did  not 
augur  well  for  his  future  lectures,  being  minutely  nrchajDlogical,  and 
withal  fanciful.  He  did  not  however  live  to  deliver  any  lectures  at 
the  academy,  for  before  the  term  (two  years)  allowed  to  a  new  pro- 
fessor to  prepare  himself  for  them  had  expired,  he  himself  was  no  more. 
His  constitution  had  latterly  been  greatly  impaired  by  gout,  and  he 
had  been  visibly  sinking  for  some  time.  He  died  at  Cambridge, 
August  31st,  1839,  on  his  sixty-first  birthday,  and  was  interred  iu  the 
chapel  of  Corpus  Christi,  a  part  of  the  new  buildings  at  that  college 
erected  by  him,  and  w  hich  he  considered  his  best  work. 

Among  other  structures  by  him  are  : — the  Nelson  Pillar  in  Sackviile 
Street,  Dublin,  1S0S;  the  Nelson  Pillar  at  Yarmouth,  1817  ;  and  St. 
George's  Hospital,  Hyde  Park  Corner,  which  is  remarkable  for  the 
tetrastyle  portico  of  square  columns  in  the  east  front.  He  also  erected 
several  private  mansions.  Besides  the  literary  works  already  men- 
tioned, he  published  '  Atheniensii,  or  Remarks  on  the  Buildings  and 
Antiquities  of  Atheus,'  iu  181(5;  and  'The  Civil  Architecture  ot 
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Vitruvius,  containing  those  books  relating  to  the  Fublic  and  Private 
Edifices  of  the  Ancients,'  imp.  4to,  1812. 

WILKINSON,  Sill  JOHN  GARDNER,  Knight,  was  born  in 
1797.  He  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilkinson  by  the  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Richard  Gardner.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  School  and 
at  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  He  afterwards  went  to  Egypt,  where  he 
remained  twelve  years,  devotiug  himself  to  the  study  of  the  antiquities 
of  the  country,  and  making  himself  acquaiuted  with  the  languages, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  modern  inhabitants.  Ho  resided  a  con- 
siderable time  iu  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  and  employed  himself  in  making 
accurate  surveys  of  the  district,  and  drawings  of  the  stupendous 
architectural  monuments,  and  in  copying  with  minute  fidelity  the  sculp- 
tures, paintiugs,  hieroglyphics,  and  other  objects  of  interest  then 
existing.  The  works  which  he  has  since  published  afford  abundant 
evidence,  not  only  of  his  assiduity,  but  of  the  care  and  skill  with  which 
his  investigations  were  conducted. 

In  1828  Mr.  Wilkinson  published  at  Malta  '  Materia  Hieroglyphica,' 
in  four  parts;  and  ia  London,  in  1 8:3 5,  '  Topography  of  Thebes,  and 
General  View  of  Egypt,' 8vo.  In  1836  he  published  the  First  Series 
of  his  great  work  on  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  'The  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  including  their  Private  Life,  Govern- 
ment, Laws,  Arts,  Manufactures,  Religion,  Agriculture,  and  Early 
History,  derived  from  a  Comparison  of  the  Paintiugs,  Sculptures,  and 
Monuments,  still  existing,  with  the  Accounts  of  Ancient  Authors,' 
3  vols.  8vo.  The  Second  Series,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  was  published  iu  1840, 
in  which  year  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  for  his  labours  in 
literature  and  archrcology. 

In  1843,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  having  previously  been  elected 
F.R.S.,  M.R.C.L.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c,  published  '  Modern  Egypt  and  Thebes, 
being  a  Description  of  Egypt,  including  the  Information  required  for 
Travellers  in  that  Country,'  2  vols.  8vo.  The  third  edition  of  his 
Ancient  Egyptians,'  including  both  series,  and  illustrated  with  600 
plates  and  wood  cuts,  was  published  in  1847,  in  5  vols.  8vo.  In  the 
same  year  Mr.  Murray  published  as  one  of  his  series  of  '  Hand-Books,'  a 
'  Hand-Book  for  Travellers  in  Egypt,  including  Descriptions  of  the 
Course  of  the  Nile,  of  the  Second  Cataract,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  the 
Pyramids,  and  Thebes,  the  Overland  Transit  to  India,  the  Peninsula 
of  Mount  Sinai,  the  Oases,  &c,  being  a  new  edition  corrected  and  con- 
densed of '  Modern  Egypt  and  Thebes,'  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,' 
12mo.  In  1844  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  travelled  in  Dalmatia  and 
Montenegro,  and  in  1848  published  '  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro  •  with 
a  Jouruey  to  Mostar  iu  Herzegovina,  and  Remarks  on  the  Slavonic 
Nations,  the  History  of  Dalmatia  and  Ragusa,  the  Uscocs,  &c.'  2  vols. 
8vo.  Iu  1850,  he  published  '  The  Architecture  of  Ancient  Egypt,  in 
which  the  Columns  are  arranged  in  Orders,  and  the  Temples  clas- 
sified ;  with  Remarks  on  the  Early  Progress  of  Architecture,  &c,  8vo, 
with  a  large  Volume  of  Plates  illustrative  of  the  Subject,  and  in- 
cluding the  various  Columns  and  Details  from  actual  Measurement.' 
In  1851  he  published  '  The  Fragments  of  the  Hieratic  Papyrus  at 
Turin,  containing  the  names  of  Egyptian  Kings,  with  the  Hieratic 
Inscription  at  the  Back,  8vo,  with  a  folio  volume  of  plates.  In  1854 
he  published  '  A  Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,'  revised 
and  abridged  from  his  larger  work,  with  the  addition  of  other  matter 
in  consequence  of  his  having  revisited  Egypt,  and  of  other  discoveries 
having  been  mads  since  the  publication  of  his  larger  work. 

Lord  Ripon,  iu  an  address  to  the  Royal  Society  of  literature,  makes 
the  following  remarks  on  the  great  work,  '  The  Ancient  Egyptians :' — 
"  Indefatigable  in  research,  lull  of  learning,  accurate  iu  facts,  Sir 
Gai'dner  Wilkinson  has  at  the  same  time  treated  his  subject  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  genius  and  the  liveliness  of  poetry.  He  opens  to  you 
the  temple  of  their  deitiep,  the  palace  of  their  sovereign,  the  field  of 
battle,  and  the  repositories  of  the  dead.  He  traces  for  you  their  early 
history,  he  exhibits  to  you  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
the  course  of  their  husbandry,  and  the  process  of  their  manufactures; 
and  he  introduces  you  to  their  private  life  with  a  graphic  vivacity 
which  makes  you  at  once  a  judge  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the 
Egyptian  character,  and  a  partaker  as  it  were  of  the  intimacies  of  their 
domestic  society."    In  1858  he  published  a  volume  'On  Colour." 

WILLAERT,  ADRIA'NO,  a  composer  much  celebrated  when  musi- 
cal learning  was  more  cultivated  than  musical  genius,  was  born  at 
Bruges,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century. 
He  first  studied  the  law  in  the  university  of  Paris,  but,  as  often  has 
happened,  the  most  winning  of  the  muses  seduced  him  from  so  dry  a 
pursuit,  and  thenceforward  devoting  himself  to  harmony,  he  soon 
became  famous  for  his  motets.  These  procured  him  the  high  situa- 
tion of  Maestro  di  Capella  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  which  he  held  till  his 
decease  in  September  1563.  He  was  the  master  of  Costanza  Porta,  of 
Cipriano  Rose,  and  also  of  the  famous  Zarlino,  who,  in  his  '  Institu- 
tion Harmouiche,'  mentions  him  in  the  most  eulogistic  terms. 

WILLAN,  ROBERT,  was  born  on  the  12th  of  November  1757,  at 
the  Hill,  near  Sedber^h  in  Yorkshire,  where  his  father  had  an  exten- 
eive  practice  as  a  medical  man.  His  parents  belonging  to  the  Society 
of  Friends,  he  was  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  this  body,  and  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  place. 
His  progress  as  a  boy  in  his  classical  and  mathematical  studies  was 
very  remarkable,  and  in  1777  he  went  to  Edinburgh  well  prepared  to 
commence  his  medical  studies.  After  the  usual  residence  of  three 
years,  he  graduated  in  ]  780,  on  which  occasion  he  presented  an  in- 


augural dissertation  on  inflammation  of  the  liver.  It  was  published 
under  the  title  '  De  Jecinoris  Iuflammatione.'  He  subsequently  came 
to  London  for  the  purpose  of  further  improvement,  and  was  about  to 
settle  there,  when  a  relative  in  a  good  practice  at  Darlington  died,  and 
Willan  became  his  successor.  He  remained  at  Darlington  about  a 
year,  and  returned  to  London  in  1782.  During  the  time  he  was  at 
Darlington  he  analysed  the  sulphureous  mineral-spring  of  Croft,  and 
published  the  result  in  an  octavo  volume,  with  the  title  '  Observations 
on  the  Sulphur  Water  at  Croft  near  Darlington.'  A  second  edition  of 
this  work  was  published  in  1786.  In  this  work  is  one  of  the  earliest 
notices  of  the  peculiar  forms  of  vegetation  that  inhabit  various  mineral- 
springs.  He  recommends  these  waters  particularly  in  skin  diseases, 
and  perhaps  here  may  be  found  the  germs  of  inquiry  that  led  to  his 
future  labours. 

In  1783  the  Public  Dispensary  in  Carey-street  was  opened,  and 
Willan  was  made  physician.  In  1785  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of 
the  College  of  Physician?,  on  which  occasion  he  addressed  to  that 
body  some  congratulatory  Greek  verses.  In  1786  he  commenced  a 
course  of  lectures  at  the  Dispensary  on  the  principles  and  practice  of 
medicine ;  but  his  success  appears  to  have  been  small.  He  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  physician  to  the  Finsbury  Dispensary.  He  was 
remarkable  for  the  punctuality  with  which  he  attended  to  his  public 
duties,  and  it  said  he  never  sought  relaxation  by  absence  from  Loudon 
for  thirty  years. 

From  an  early  period  of  his  professional  career  Willan  seems  to  have 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  nomenclature  and  classification  of 
cutaneous  diseases.  He  sought  by  an  accurate  distinction  of  external 
forms  to  render  their  classification  more  simple,  and  their  recognition 
more  certain.  Iu  1789  he  had  succeeded  so  far  in  this  object,  that 
a  paper  which  he  read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London  obtained 
for  him  the  Fothergill  gold  medal  of  that  year.  This  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  publication  of  his  great  work,  the  '  Description  and 
Treatment  of  Cutaneous  Diseases.'  This  work  was  illustrated  with 
coloured  plates  of  the  various  diseases  which  were  described  in  the 
letter-press.  The  first  part  was  published  in  London  in  1798,  and  con- 
tained the  first  order  into  which  he  had  divided  cutaneous  diseases, 
the  papulous  eruptions  of  the  skin.  The  second  order,  scaly  diseases 
of  the  skin,  was  published  iu  1801.  He  did  not  live  to  complete  this 
work.  Two  moro  volumes  appeared  in  1805-7,  containing  a  part  of 
his  third  order,  the  rashes,  iu  which  the  varieties  of  scarlet  fever  and 
measles  were  treated.  A  fourth  part,  contaiuing  the  remainder  of  the 
rashes  and  the  Bulla?,  or  large  vesications,  was  published  in  1808.  The 
subject  of  vaccination  having  excited  great  interest,  Willan  was  induced 
to  publish  a  volume  on  this  subject  out  of  the  regular  order  of  his 
work,  and  this  appeared  in  1806,  with  the  title  'On  Vaccine  Inocula- 
tion.' In  this  work  he  gave  a  full  account  of  Jenner's  disease  the  cow- 
pox,  also  of  the  chicken-pox,  and  of  other  cutaneous  diseases  which 
might  be  confounded  with  the  vaccine  disease.  The  remaining  portions 
of  the  work,  including  the  pustular,  vesicular,  tubercular,  and  ma- 
cular orders,  were  not  published  as  a  completion  of  Dr.  Willan's  work ; 
but  all  the  materials  having  been  committed  by  him  to  the  care  of 
Dr.  Bateman,  were  afterwards  published  by  him  in  a  work  entitled 
'Delineations  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  exhibiting  the  characteristic 
appearances  of  the  principal  genera  and  species  comprised  in  the  clas- 
sification of  the  late  Dr.  Willan,  and  completing  the  series  of  engravings 
begun  by  that  author,'  London,  1817.  By  the  simple  classification 
which  he  adopted,  and  its  application  to  a  large  number  of  cases, 
Willan  did  more  for  the  advancement  of  the  knowledge  of  diseases  of 
the  skin  than  any  previous  writer,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
successful  labours  of  Bateman,  Rayer,  and  subsequent  writers  on  this 
subject. 

Besides  this  great  work,  Willan  published  several  papers  in  Journals 
and  Transactions,  upon  various  professional  subjects.  During  some 
part  of  the  time  that  he  was  connected  with  the  Dispensary  in  Carey- 
street,  he  published  monthly  reports  of  the  cases,  with  observations. 
These  reports  contained  much  valuable  information,  and  those  from 
1796  to  1800  were  published  in  a  separate  volume,  with  the  title 
'Reports  on  the  Diseases  of  London,'  London,  12mo,  1801.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  life  he  published  a  little  volume  entitled  '  History  of 
the  Ministry  of  Jesus  Christ,  combined  from  the  Narrative  of  it  in  the 
four  Evangelists.'  This  was  published  in  1782,  and  a  second  edition, 
with  notes  and  observations,  appeared  in  1786.  Willan  was  fond  of 
antiquarian  pursuits,  and  read  several  papers  before  the  Antiquarian 
Society,  of  which  body  he  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1791.  One  of  the 
most  elaborate  of  his  papers  was  an  essay  on  the  practice  of  lustration 
by  need-fire,  a  practice  which  still  continues  in  some  of  the  northern 
counties  of  England.  He  was  elected  in  1809  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  resigned  his  public  situations. 
He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  establishment  of  the  Fever  Hospital, 
and  was  made  one  of  its  first  physicians  extraordinary.  His  health, 
which  was  never  strong,  began  to  decline  in  1810,  and  his  friends 
persuaded  him  to  embark  for  Madeira,  where  he  died  on  the  7th  of 
April  1812. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  investigating  several  points 
connected  with  the  antiquities  of  medicine.  Among  other  questions 
which  occupied  him  was  the  nature  of  the  ignis  sacer  ;  the  evidences  of 
the  prevalence  of  small-pox,  measles,  scarlet-fever,  and  other  epidemio 
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diseases  amongst  the  aucieuts ;  tlio  history  of  leprosy,  and  also  of 
lues.  Dr.  Will  an  was  a  man  of  retiring  and  studious  habits,  devotedly 
loud  of  his  profession.  He  had  few  connexions,  and  modest  manners, 
so  that  his  course  to  practice  was  slow,  although  it  was  ample  in  the 
end.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  his  medical  brethren,  and  beloved 
by  the  poor,  to  whom  he  was  ever  kind  and  attentive,  lie  was  a 
Bound  observer,  and  a  good  practical  physician;  and  his  classification 
of  the  diseases  of  the  skin  must  evor  be  regarded  as  a  great  step  for 
the  advancement  of  the  knowledue  of  the  forms  of  disease. 

(Bateman,  Memoir  of  Dr.  Willan,  iu  32ud  number  of  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal). 

WILLDENOW,  CAUL  LUDWIG,  a  botanist,  was  born  iu  1765,  at 
Berlin,  where  his  father  was  an  apothecary.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  Berlin,  and  studied  medicine  at  Hallo,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Laugensalza,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  chemistry  in  the 
laboratory  of  Wiegleb.  He  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at 
Halle ;  returned  to  his  native  city,  and,  having  married,  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  early  turned  his  attention  to  botauy, 
and  beforo  he  had  graduated  he  published  his  Prodromus  of  the 
Berlin  Flora,  with  the  title  '  Prodromus  Flora;  Beroliueusis,'  Berlin, 
8vo,  17S7.  On  tho  occasion  of  his  graduating  at  Hallo  he  presented  as 
his  thesis  a  botanical  work,  which  was  entitled  '  Tractatus  de  Achilleis 
et  Tauaceto,'  Halle,  8vo,  1789.  Shortly  after  this  he  published  his 
'Historia  Amaranthorum,'  at  Zurich,  illustrated  with  12  plates.  Nor 
did  ho  confiue  his  natural  history  studies  to  plants.  He  took  great 
interest  iu  zoology,  and  had  collected  in  his  museum  many  specimens 
of  rare  animals;  and  in  17S9  he  published  a  catalogue  of  butterflies  iu 
the  Mark  of  Braudenburg,  entitled  '  Tabellarisches  Verzeichuiss  del  in 
der  Churuiark  Brandenburg  einheimischeu  Schmetterlinge,'  Berlin,  8vo. 
In  1790  he  published  a  memoir  of  Uleditach  the  botanist,  aud  in  1792 
his  elements  of  botany,  with  the  title  '  Gruudriss  der  Krauter-Kuude,' 
Berlin,  8vo.  This  was  one  of  the  best  elementary  works  on  hot  my  of 
the  day,  and  was  extensively  used  throughout  Germany  as  a  class- 
book.  It  was  also  translated  into  French  and  English,  aud  in  fact 
became  the  model  on  which  most  of  the  subsequent  introductions  to 
botany  were  written.  He  afterwards  published  a  work  of  the  same 
nature  in  1804,  entitled  'An  Introduction  to  the  Self-Study  of  Botany' 
('Anleitung  zum  Sdbst-Studien  der  Botauik '),  but  this  is  an  inferior 
work  to  the  first.  In  1791  he  published,  in  folio,  a  work  on  new  and 
rare  plants,  with  tho  title  '  Phytographia,  seu  Descriptio  rarioruui 
minus  cognitarum  Plautarum,'  Erlangeu.  This  was  followed,  in  1796", 
by  a  work  on  the  trees  and  shrubs  growing  in  the  open  air  in  the 
Garden  of  Berlin,  with  some  account  of  their  culture.  Of  this  work  a 
second  edition  appeared  iu  1811. 

The  successive  publication  of  these  works  had  acquired  for  Will- 
denow  the  reputation  of  a  first-rate  botauist,  aud  obtained  for  him  in 
179S  the  appoiutment  to  the  chair  of  Natural  History  at  Berlin.  He 
was  also  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Berlin. 
Previous  to  his  appointment  this  garden  had  been  much  neglected, 
but  by  his  diligence  it  became  the  depository  of  some  of  the  rarest 
plants  growing  in  Europe.  Willdenow  corresponded  with  most  of  the 
botanists  of  bis  day,  and  from  Klein  he  received  plants  from  India; 
from  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  those  of  America;  from  Labillardiere 
and  Smith,  those  of  New  Holland;  and  from  Desl'ontaiuts,  those  of 
Africa.  It  was  thus  that,  instead  of  1200  species  he  found  growing  in 
the  garden,  he  left  6000.  He  also  collected  a  large  herbarium,  con- 
sisting of  above  20,000  species  of  plants. 

The  great  work  of  the  life  of  Willdenow  was  his  '  Species  Plan- 
tarum  '  of  Linnaeus.  He  commenced  this  work  in  1797,  aud  con- 
tinued publishing  it  at  intervals  till  1810,  when  his  health  became  too 
enfeebled  to  enable  him  to  go  on.  He  proceeded  as  far  as  the  first 
part  of  the  fifth  volume,  which  contained  descriptions  of  the  species 
of  the  natural  order  Filices.  A  second  part  of  the  fifth  volume, 
including  the  mosses,  was  published  by  Schwagricher  iu  1S30;  and 
Link,  in  1S24,  published  two  parts  of  a  sixth  volume,  including 
the  Fungi,  Hyphomycetes,  and  Gymnomycetes.  This  work  was  the  most 
important  one  of  its  day  for  systematic  botany,  as  it  included  descrip- 
tions of  all  Bpecies  that  had  been  described  since  the  first  publication 
of  the  'Species  Plantarum'  by  Linuxus.  The  first  volumes  of  the 
book  are  not  so  well  executed  as  the  last,  which  is  easily  accounted  for 
wheu  the  different  position  iu  which  the  author  was  placed  is  con- 
sidered. There  are  also  many  manifest  errors  in  the  references  to 
works,  aud  in  the  quotation  of  synonyms,  which  diminish  its  value, 
aud  which  have  produced  some  very  severe  criticisms.  Every  allow- 
ance however  should  be  made  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  ;  and,  whatever  might  be  its  faults,  there  was  nothiug  to  supply 
its  place  till  the  publication  of  the  'Prodromus'  of  De  Caudolle,  and 
where  this  was  incomplete,  the  aid  of  the  '  Species  Plantarum '  of 
Willdenow  was  still  essential.  The  whole  work  is  arranged  according 
to  the  Linnaean  system.  From  1803  to  1809  Willdenow  published  at 
intervals  descriptions  with  coloured  plates  of  plants  growing  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Berlin,  under  the  title  1  Hortus  Beroliueusis,' 
Berlin,  folio.  He  also  contributed  many  essays  aud  papers  to  various 
Journals  and  Transactions  of  societies.  In  1811  Willdenow  went  with 
his  family  to  Paiis  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  describing  plants 
in  the  collections  there.  He  however  wa3  able  to  effect  little,  on 
account  of  his  health,  and  he  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  died  on  the 
10th  of  July  1812. 


W1LLE,  J  KAN  GKOUGE,  a  distinguished  engraver,  wa.i  born  at 
Konigsberg,  near  Giesson,  in  Hesse,  November  5,  1715.  He  was 
destined  by  his  parents  for  trude,  but  from  bin  IWlllMt  yeari  ho  had  a 
passion  for  drawing  and  design,  aud  having  l.y  his  own  efforts  learnt 
to  em^rave,  he  In  his  nineteenth  year  proceeded  to  Paris  where  he  was 
employed  by  Dalld  at  a  low  salary.  His  improvement  in  hi*  art  was 
very  rapid,  uud  he  finally  attained  an  almost  unrivalled  reputation  as 
an  engraver  of  portraits  uud  of  figure  piec-s  from  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  masters.  Among  his  most  celebrated  prints  are  the  portraits 
of  Marshal  Saxe;  Ma  so'  de  Boullougue ;  Marigny,  Count  de  Saint 
Floreutin,  &c,  and  his  genre  engravings,  such  as  '  The  Knitter,'  '  The 
Header,'  'An  Old  Womau  of  Normaudy  holding  a  Tulip,'  Terbuig's 
'SatiuGown,'  Schalken's  '  Family  Concert,'  'Wandering  Musicians,' 
and  mauy  others  from  the  works  of  Gerard  Douw,  Mieris,  Dietricb, 
Terburg,  and  other  masters  of  tho  Dutch  school.  Wille  never  left 
Paris  after  he  entered  it,  aud  came,  though  born  in  Gfrmany,  to  be 
generally  regarded  as  a  Frenchman.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Academic  des  Beaux-Arts,  in  17G1  ;  was  created  a  knight  of  the 
legiou  of  honour  by  Napoleon  L,  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  feth  of 
August  1800.  The  engravings  of  Wille  are  correct  in  draw  ing,  brilliant, 
yet  delicate  and  refined  in  eli'ect,  aud  convey  with  admirable  precision 
and  feeling  the  character  of  the  masters  from  whose  works  they  are 
executed.  Among  his  pupils  were  Muller,  Schmuzer,  Bervic,  and 
others  who  have  distinuuished  themselves  in  this  profession. 

WILLKMS,  JAN  FUANS,  the  originator  of  what  is  called  '  the 
Flemish  movement'  for  the  revival  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Dutch 
language  in  Belgium,  was  born  at  Bouchout,  a  village  near  Antwerp, 
ou  the  11th  of  March  1793.  The  French  sans  culotte  army,  under 
Dumouriez,  was  at  that  very  time  advancing  to  the  siege  of  Antwerp ; 
a  party  of  his  soldiers  entered  Bouchout  on  the  night  that  Willems  was 
born,  aud  on  hearing  the  state  of  affairs  politely  withdrew  from  his 
father's  house,  observing  that  the  new  comer  would  be  the  first  French 
citizen  of  the  district,  and  little  foreseeing  how  effective  an  opponent 
he  would  prove  to  the  influence  of  France  in  Flanders.  The  attach- 
ment of  Willems  to  the  Flemish  language  first  showed  itself  at  the 
town  of  Lierre,  where  he  was  sent  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  fifteen,  to 
learn  singing  aud  playing  on  the  organ,  and  where  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  a  protector  and  educator  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Bergmann,  who,  in  the  then  cessation  of  public  means  of  education  in 
Belgium  acted  as  tutor  to  his  own  family,  aud  allowed  young  Willems 
to  share  their  instructions  iu  Latin  and  literature.  Lierre  was  still  in 
possession  of  some  of  the  '  Bederyk-Kamers,'  or  Chambers  of  lihetoric. 
the  existence  of  which  was  one  of  the  most  familiar  literary  features  of 
olden  Belgium,  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  theatrical 
entertainments.  "The  Ceciliau  Society  of  the  principal  church,  St. 
Gummar's,  where  I  eveiy  day  sang  or  played  the  organ,  bciug,"  says 
Willems,  in  a  history  which  he  afterwards  wrote  of  the  Chambers  of 
Lierre,  "  in  the  rniud  to  act  some  pieces  for  the  benefit  of  the  church, 
this  was  the  occasion  of  first  bringing  me  on  the  stage,  aud  I  repre- 
sented the  angel  Gabriel  bringing  the  annunciation  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  in  the  piece  entitled  'The  Nativity  and  Youth  of  Jesus  Christ.' 
I  remember  that  our  manager,  Mr.  Van  den  Braude,  churchwarden  of 
St.  Gummar's,  a  very  pious  man,  every  evening  before  the  curtain  rose 
made  us  kneel  down  on  the  stage,  aud  read  the  Litany  of  Our  Lady 
that  the  performance  might  go  off  well.  It  was  strange  to  see  how  all 
the  characters  were  mingled  together  on  their  knees,  and  how  St. 
Joseph  and  Our  Lady  (N.B.,  an  Our  Lady  with  a  beard),  Herod,  tho 
three  Kings,  the  Jewish  Scribes  aud  Pharisees,  the  angels  and  the 
devils  all  joined  in  the  responses,  '  Pray  for  us,  pray  for  us.'  I  shall 
never  forget  it.''  The  mysteries  of  the  middle  ages  were  thus,  it  will 
be  seen,  flourishing  iu  the  19th  century  iu  Belgium,  as  w  ell  as  in  some 
more  remote  corntrs  of  Europe. 

When  Willems  was  a  boy  of  fourteen  at  Lierre  he  wrote  a  poetical 
satire  iu  Flemish  on  the  authorities  of  Bouchout,  who  had  arb.trarily 
dismissed  his  father  from  the  post  of  tax-collector.  This  and  some 
other  proofs  of  talent  led  his  patron  Bergmanu  to  advise  his  parents 
not  to  bury  him  iu  the  obscurity  of  his  native  Ullage  but  send  him  to 
Antwerp,  where  he  was  placed  as  clerk  to  a  notary,  and,  iu  1812,  con- 
tended victoriously  against  twenty  six  competitors  for  the  prize  that 
was  offered  for  the  best  poem  on  the  battle  of  Friedlaud  and  the  peace 
of  Tilsit.  An  amateur  theatre  was  his  favourite  recreation,  and  two 
plays  of  his  composition  'The  Bich  Autwerper'  and  'Quiutin  Matsys' 
met  with  success  both  on  the  stage  and  in  print.  The  union  of 
Belgium  with  Holland,  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  French 
dominion  in  both  countries  in  1S14,  naturally  directed  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  so-called  Flemish  language  aud  the  language  of  Amster- 
dam are  in  reality  but  very  slightly  differing  dialects  of  one  common 
lauguage  which  was  at  one  time  more  cultivated  in  Flanders  and  at 
another  in  Holland.  Willems  took  the  lead  in  reviving  aud  making 
permanent  what  it  is  very  singular  should  ever  have  been  overlooked 
or  forgotten.  A  spirited  poem  by  him — 'Aen  de  Beigen'  (To  the 
Belgians) — published  iu  lolS,  exhorted  his  countrymen  not  to  con- 
tinue to  abandon  the  language  of  their  fathers,  which  was  also  the 
lauguage  of  Vondel  and  Bilderdyk.  This  poem,  which  produced  a 
strong  sensation,  was  accompanied  by  a  French  translation,  which  it 
may  be  remarked  was  noc  a  very  faithful  one.  It  formed  the  prelude 
to  Willems  s  '  Dissertation  on  the  Dutch  Language  aud  Literature  iu 
connection  with  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands '  fVer- 
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handeling  over  de  Nederduytsehe  Tael-  en  Letterkunde  opzigtelyk  de 
Zugdelyke  Proviutien  der  Nederlanden),  which  was  commenced  in 
1819  and  completed  in  1824.  In  this  work,  which  extends  to  two 
octavo  volumes,  he  aimed  at  tracing  the  literary  history  of  Flanders 
and  Brabant  from  the  13th  to  the  19th  century,  showing  that 
literature  had  flourished  in  those  countries  as  long  as  the  national 
language  was  cultivated,  but  that  it  had  declined  since  the  religious 
wars  which  led  to  the  separation  of  the  North  and  the  South  Nether- 
lauds,  because  from  that  period  Latin,  and  particularly  French,  had 
been  looked  upon  as  the  only  instruments  of  literary  cultivation  in 
the  Catholic  Netherlands,  while  the  use  of  the  native  dialect,  or  of 
ono  nearly  akin  to  it,  had  been  abandoned  to  the  Protestants  of  the 
Seven  United  Province?.  There  was  an  outcry  against  the  author  of 
this  work  on  two  accounts,  one  from  the  antagonists  of  the  union  of 
Belgium  with  Holland,  who  stigmatised  him  as  a  sycophant  of  the 
government  because  his  views  tended  to  recommend  the  government 
measure  of  the  introduction  of  Dutch  as  the  official  language,  the 
other  from  zealous  Catholics,  who  were  indignant  that  a  Catholic 
should  maintain  the  superiority  of  the  literature  of  the  Protestant 
North  to  the  Catholic  South.  The  dissertation  had  great  value  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance  as  the  only  attempt  at  a  connected  history  of 
Flemish  literature,  but  the  additional  light  since  thrown  on  the  subject 
by  the  researches  of  Willems  himself  and  of  several  others  has  had 
the  effect  of  rendering  it  in  some  degree  obsolete.  From  the  time  of 
its  publication  Willems  was  looked  upon  as  the  champion  of  the 
Flemish  cause,  which  he  defended  against  all  enemies  and  in  particular 
against  Van  de  Weyer  [Weyer,  van  de]  in  a  French  pamphlet,  entitled 
'  De  la  langue  Belgique,'  which  appeared  in  1829,  only  a  year  before 
the  violent  severance  of  Belgium  and  Holland. 

The  revolution  of  1830  appeared  at  first  sight  to  be  a  mortal  blow 
to  the  prospects  of  the  Flemish  language,  and  also  to  the  fortunes  of 
its  champion.  Willems  had  been  placed  by  the  Dutch  government  in 
the  advantageous  post  of  a  receiver  of  some  public  dues  at  Antwerp, 
where  he  had  been  previously  appointed  by  the  city  as  an  assistant 
keeper  of  archives,  lie  had  also  been,  in  conjunction  with  Van  de 
Weyer,  one  of  the  commission  for  publishing  the  historical  monuments 
of  the  South  Netherlands.  Of  these  posts  he  was  deprived  by  the 
provisional  government  of  Belgium,  and  sent  in  an  obscure  position, 
with  a  reduced  salary,  to  the  small  town  of  Fecloo,  where,  declining 
the  offers  of  the  Dutch  government  to  place  him  in  a  more  advan- 
tageous position  in  Holland,  he  remained  for  four  years.  By  that  time 
the  indignant  remonstrances  of  some  of  the  chief  literary  men  of 
Belgium,  and  in  particular  of  his  old  opponent  Van  de  Weyer,  aroused 
the  government  to  a  sense  of  his  unworthy  treatment,  and  in  1835  he 
was  placed  at  Ghent  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  he  had  occupied  at 
Antwerp.  While  at  Eecloo  he  had  published  a  modern  Flemish 
version  of  the  celebrated  mediaeval  poem  of  'Reynard  the  Fox,'  which 
be  maintained  to  be  of  Flemish  origin  ;  on  the  sale  of  a  copy  of  an 
old  Flemish  manuscript  of  the  poem  at  London,  in  the  auction  of 
Richard  Heber's  library,  he  applied  to  the  Belgiau  government  to 
secure  it  for  Belgium,  it  was  purchased  at  his  recommendation  for 
160/.,  and  in  1S36  the  poem  was  printed  under  his  editorship,  with  a 
preface,  in  which  he  maintained  his  views  with  great  ability.  From 
this  time  his  life  flowed  in  a  course  of  literary  labours  and  honours. 
A  society  was  formed  at  Ghent  "for  the  encouragement  of  the  Low- 
Dutch  language  and  literature,"  which  published  a  periodical,  the 
'Belgian  Museum'  (Belgisch  Museum),  under  the  editorship  of 
Willems,  which  was  so  entirely  his  work,  that  at  his  death  it  suddenly 
ceased,  and  was  brought  to  a  close,  with,  for  its  last  article,  the  life  of 
Willems,  from  which  this  notice  has  chiefly  been  taken.  It  extends  to 
ten  volumes,  and  is  full  of  interesting  matter.  The  cultivation  of  the 
Flemish  lauguage,  which  he  had  first  promoted,  went  on  increasing.  In 
1S41  a  Flemish  festival  was  held  at  the  University  of  Ghent;  two  years 
later  a  meeting  of  the  "  Taelverbond,"  or  "  Language  Association, '  at 
Brussels,  at  which  Willems  officiated  as  president.  The  movement  was 
too  powerful  to  be  withstood  by  the  government.  Willems  had  no  lon- 
ger to  fear  disgrace  for  his  exertions,  and  had  already,  in  1838,  been 
named  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Leopold.  The  Flemish  movement  still 
appears  to  make  progress,  and  the  meetings  which  have  been  held  of 
distinguished  literary  men  of  both  the  North  aud  South  Netherlands 
appear  likely  to  result  in  placing  the  lauguage  in  Belgium  in  a  higher 
de  gree  of  estimation  than  it  has  been  for  centuries.  Willems  however 
was  not  destined  to  witness  this  triumph.  He  died  at  Ghent  on  the 
"Jlth  of  June  1846,  after  a  very  brief  illuess,  of  an  apoplectic  attack. 

The  list  of  his  works  given  in  the  '  Belgisch  Museum'  is  forty-three 
in  number,  thirty-four  iu  Flemish,  five  in  French,  and  the  remainder 
in  both  languages.  The  most  important  that  have  not  been  already 
mentioned  are  his  '  Mengelingeu  van  vaderlandscheii  Inhoud'  (Miscel- 
lanies on  National  Subjects),  Antwerp,  1827-30 ;  the  'Rhymed  Chro- 
nicle of  Jan  van  Heelu ;'  the  '  Rhymed  Chronicle  of  Brabant,  by  Jan 
de  Klerk,'  edited  for  the  Belgian  Historical  Commission;  and  the 
*  Chronicle  of  Edward  the  Third,  king  of  England,  written  in  rhyme 
in  1347  by  Jan  de  Klerk,'  and  first  published  by  Wrillems  at  Ghent  in 
1840. 

WILLIAM  I.,  King  of  England,  styled  THE  CONQUEROR  (iu 
Latin  Oonquestor  or  Conqwisitor,  in  French  Conqucreur,  meaning  only, 
in  the  language  of  the  feudal  system,  the  acquirer),  was  the  illegiti- 
mate and  only  son  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Normaudv,  surnamed  Le  Diable 


(the  Devil),  and  was  born  in  1027.  The  vulgar  story  makes  his 
mother  the  daughter  of  Fulbert  de  Croy,  a  tanner  or  skinner  of 
Falaise,  whom  Robert  first  saw  and  became  enamoured  of  as  she  was 
dancing  with  some  of  her  female  companions  :  her  name,  it  is  said, 
was  Arlette  or  Harlotta,  whence  our  English  '  harlot.'  This  is  a  very 
suspicious  etymology.  According  to  the  contemporary  historian 
William  of  Jumieges  (Gemeticensis),  the  Conqueror's  mother  was 
Her  leva,  the  daughter  of  Fulbert,  an  officer  of  Duke  Robert's  house- 
hold. After  Robert's  death  she  married  a  Norman  knight  (miles) 
named  Herluin.  by  whom  she  had  two  sons,  both  of  whom  made  a 
great  figure  in  their  time :  Robert,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Montague 
iu  Normandy,  aud  Odo,  who  became  bishop  of  Bayeux ;  besides  a 
daughter,  who  was  married  to  Odo,  earl  of  Albemarle. 

During  his  father's  life  he  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Henry  I.  of 
France,  at  whose  court  he  resided.  He  succeeded  to  the  duchy  of 
Normandy  as  William  II.,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1035.  During 
his  minority  the  nobles  several  times  revolted  against  his  authority, 
and  Normandy  was  a  scene  of  constant  hostility  and  desolation. 
Aided  however  by  Henry  I.,  and  still  more  by  the  mutual  jealousies  of 
the  nobles,  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  his  position  till  1047,  when  in 
a  battle  fought  at  Val  des  Dunes,  between  Caen  and  Argeutau,  he 
crushed  his  most  formidable  competitor,  Guido  of  Macon,  who  was 
supported  by  nearly  the  whole  body  of  Norman  nobles.  By  the  con- 
sequences of  this  victory,  aud  of  subsequent  advantages  which  he 
obtained  over  other  assailants,  the  power  of  William  was  so  far  con- 
solidated as  to  lead  him  to  extend  his  ambitious  views  to  foreign 
lands,  and  especially  to  the  British  islands.  The  commencement  of 
his  transactions  with  England  and  his  acquisition  of  the  crown  of  that 
country  by  the  victory  of  Hastings,  or  rather  Senlac,  gained  Saturday, 
14th  of  October  1065,  have  been  detailed  in  the  articles  Edward  the 
Confessor  (ii.  707)  and  Harold  II.  (iii.  299). 

On  the  death  of  Harold,  Edgar  Atheling  was  unanimously  declared 
king  by  the  Witan  assembled  in  London;  and  the  further  manage- 
ment of  the  war  with  the  Norman  invader  was  committed  to  the  two 
di-tinguished  brother  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar.  But  this  opposition 
soon  gave  way.  After  a  few  days  a  deputation  from  the  nobiiity,  the 
clergy,  and  the  citizens  of  London,  headed  by  the  two  Saxon  earls  and 
the  rival  king,  or  pretender  to  the  throne,  Edgar  himself,  waited  upon 
William  at  Berkhamstead,  swore  allegiance  to  him,  gave  him  hostages, 
and  made  him  an  offer  of  the  crowu  ;  and  his  coronation  took  place  iu 
Westminster  Abbey  on  the  25th  of  December,  from  which  day  accord- 
ingly is  dated  the  commencement  of  his  reign. 

The  Conqueror's  first  measures  were  conciliatory ;  even  in  reward- 
ing his  Norman  followers,  we  are  told,  he  deprived  no  Englishman  of 
anything  to  which  he  had  a  just  claim  :  he  probably  limited  his  seizures 
to  the  land  and  other  property  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  arms  against 
him.  He  respected  also  the  public  liberties,  as  well  as  private  rights ; 
the  police  of  the  kingdom  were  made  much  more  efficient,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  taxes  were  collected  with  lenity.  But  circumstances 
made  it  impossible  that  this  state  of  things  should  last  long.  On  the 
one  side  a  numerous  people,  the  old  occupants  of  the  country,  exaspe- 
rated by  defeat,  and  on  the  watch  for  revenge  ;  on  the  other,  a  handful 
of  foreign  intruders,  flushed  with  recent  victory,  and  feeling  that  in 
their  swords  alone  lay  their  safety,  as  well  as  their  rights  :  these  were 
elements  sure  to  produce  a  speedy  explosion,  even  if  William's  own 
passions  had  been  much  more  temperate  or  more  under  control  than 
they  were.  The  Saxons  and  the  Normans,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
alttiough  belonging  to  the  same  great  Teutonic  race,  had  been  rivals 
and  enemies,  as  far  a3  their  history  can  be  traced,  from  their  first 
appearance  in  Western  and  Northern  Europe,  and  this  island,  originally 
wrested  by  the  Saxons  from  their  common  prey  the  Celts,  had  been 
their  chief  battle-field  for  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years;  for 
the  Danes,  as  they  were  commonly  called,  who  had  made  repeated 
descents  upon  Britain  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century, 
were  the  same  people  who,  under  the  name  of  Northmen,  or  Normans, 
had  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century  effected  a  settlement  iu 
France,  and  had  now,  in  the  middle  of  the  11th,  achieved  the  conquest 
of  England.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  too,  from  the  character  of 
William,  that  the  mildness  of  his  government  in  the  commencement 
of  his  reign  was  only  an  artful  policy  adopted  to  enable  him  the  better 
to  establish  his  power  before  carrying  out  what  in  that  age,  and  dowu 
to  a  much  later  date,  were  held  to  be  the  unquestionable  rights  of 
conquest.  In  fact  he  could  not  have  retained  the  dominion  of  the 
country,  if  he  had  not  made  it  furnish  lands  and  lordships  for  his 
followers,  as  well  as  a  crown  for  himself. 

A  few  months  sufficed  to  make  an  eQd  of  the  apparent  good  agree- 
ment between  the  English  and  their  new  rulers.  Iu  March  1067, 
William,  as  if  with  no  object  beyond  showing  himself  in  triumph 
among  his  old  subjects  and  receiving  their  congratulations,  returned  to 
Normandy,  leaving  the  government  of  England  in  the  hands  of  his 
half-brother,  Bishop  Odo,  upon  whom  he  had  conferred  the  earldom  of 
Kent,  and  of  William  Fitz-Osbern,  also  one  of  his  relations,  whom  he 
had  created  Earl  of  Hereford.  Whether  it  was  that  these  regents 
attempted  auy  new  exactions  or  other  acts  of  oppression,  or  only  that 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  absence  of  their  master,  not  many  weeks 
passed  before  the  natives  were  up  iu  arms  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  William  returned  from  Normandy  in  December.  The 
ensuing  two  years  witnessed  a  far  more  severe  contest  than  th»t 
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which  had  been  decided  on  tho  field  of  Hasting!;  in  fact  it  was  now, 
in  IOCS  and  1001),  and  not  in  1066,  that  tho  subjugation  of  the  country 
was  really  effected,  and  the  Norman  dominion  established.  At  Arts 
tho  enemy  seemed  to  be  evory  where — nor  were  the  insurgent  natives 
the  only  power  that  threatened  to  dispute  with  William  tho  possession 
of  the  country.  His  first  movement  was  against  tho  city  of  Exeter, 
tho  head-quarters  of  tho  south-western  insurrection;  but  with  all  his 
vigour,  it  was  not  till  after  a  siege  of  eighteen  days  that  ho  forced 
his  way  into  the  place,  and  even  then  ho  engaged  that  the  inhabitants 
should  not  be  injured  either  in  their  lives,  their  properties,  or  their 
municipal  privileges.  In  this  quartet  of  tho  kingdom,  as  yet  at  least, 
the  revolt  scarcely  seems  to  have  been  a  Saxon  or  national  movement; 
it  might  have  grown  to  that,  but  at  present  it  was  apparently  little 
more  than  a  resistance  to  some  oppressive  proceedings,  or  apprehended 
proceedings,  of  the  established  authorities.  William  was  satislied 
therefore  with  merely  putting  Lwu  the  daugerous  example,  perhaps 
even  at  the  cost  of  some  concession  or  compromise;  it  was  neces.-ary 
that  he  should  not  leave  such  a  flame  behind  him  to  gather  strength 
while  he  should  be  engaged  with  the  more  formidable  rebellion  in  tho 
north.  That  occupied  him  with  little  intermission  for  tho  wholo  of 
the  next  and  a  great  part  of  the  succeeding  year.  At  the  head  of  it, 
wheu  it  had  broken  out,  were  the  two  earls  Edwin  aud  Morcar; 
they  were  fallen  upon  and  compelled  to  make  their  submission ;  and 
for  a  time  the  attempt  seemed  to  bo  crushed.  A  second  rising  was  as 
speedily  put  down  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  summer  of  lOo'J, 
first  the  three  surviving  sous  of  Harold  landed  at  Plymouth  from 
Ireland,  in  Juuo,  with  a  fleet  of  sixty-four  sail,  and  then,  in  July, 
Canute  the  sou  of  Sveno,  the  Danish  king,  appeared  on  the  eastern 
coast  at  the  head  of  a  much  more  formidable  armament :  the  Irish 
invaders  were  driven  back  after  having  plundered  the  adjacent  country  ; 
the  Danes  were  joined  by  the  newly  quieted  iuhabitauts  of  Yorkshire 
and  Northumberland  (themselves  mostly  of  Danish  lineage),  and  a 
final  struggle  ensued,  which  did  not  iudeed  last  loDg,  aud  in  which 
William  came  off  victorious,  but  which  left  that  part  of  his  kingdom 
literally  a  desolate  wilderness :  for,  alter  he  had  subdued  all  armed 
resistance,  he  found  no  other  way  which  promised  to  be  effectual  in 
preventing  a  new  insurrection,  except  actually  to  depopulate  the 
country  by  fire  and  sword,  and  to  reduce  a  large  tract  of  it  to  the  soli- 
tude and  silence  of  death.  It  is  affirmed  that  above  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  women,  and  children  were  destroyed  in  this  terrible  operation, 
aud  that  for  nine  years  thereafter  not  a  patch  of  tillage  was  to  be  seen 
between  York  and  Durham ;  nor  were  the  ruins  of  the  buildings  that 
had  been  thrown  down  in  the  reckless  devastation  cleared  away  for 
more  than  a  century. 

From  this  time  William  ruled  his  kingdom  like  a  true  conqueror. 
The  natives  of  the  country  were  rapidly  deprived  of  everything,  and 
reduced  to  a  state  of  complete  slavery.  All  the  offices  both  in  the 
church  and  the  state,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were,  with  I 
scarcely  an  exception,  filled  with  Normans  and  other  foreigners.  On 
any  pretence  or  no  pretence  at  all,  by  confiscations  and  unjust  decrees, 
by  force  or  by  fraud,  nearly  every  Englishman  was  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  ejected  from  all  proprietorship  of  the  soil,  which  was  not 
merely,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  feudal  system,  treated  as 
derived  from  and  held  of  the  crown,  but  was  actually  seized  by  the 
crown,  aud  either  retained  by  it  or  redistributed  at  its  pleasure.  Iu 
other  respects  also  feudalism  was  carried  out  with  a  rigour  aud  to  an 
excess  that  had  nowhere  else  been  exemplified.  Tho  people  were 
ground  to  the  earth  by  various  new  and  oppressive  imposts.  Fortresses 
were  erected  and  garrisoned  in  all  the  considerable  towns  to  overawe 
the  inhabitants.  In  short  the  country  was  reduced  to  a  vast  encamp- 
ment, in  which  the  only  freedom,  public  or  private,  that  was  left  was 
the  right  of  a  small  number  of  insolent  masters  to  tyrannise  at  will 
over  a  multitude  of  toiling  and  helpless  bondsmen. 

All  this  however,  and  the  deluge  of  blood  in  which  the  northern 
rebellion  had  been  quenched,  had  the  full  effect  that  was  intended,  of 
breaking  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  aud  hushing  for  the  future  the  very 
sound  of  resistance.  The  only  further  trouble  that  William  had  with 
the  native  English  was  in  putting  down  a  band  of  outlaws,  who, 
headed  by  the  intrepid  and  skilful  Saxon  Hereward,  for  a  short  time 
set  his  power  at  defiance  amid  the  fens  and  morasses  of  tho  Isle  of 
Ely;  and  they  were  rooted  out  iu  the  course  of  the  year  1071.  In 
1072  the  Conqueror,  all  Euglaud  being  reduced  to  submission,  found 
himself  at  leisure  to  lead  a  great  army  across  the  northern  border  to 
chastise  the  Scottish  king  Malcolm  Canmore,  who,  besides  having 
received  and  protected  Edgar  Atheliug,  whose  sister  he  had  married, 
had  two  years  before,  immediately  after  the  suppression  of  the 
Northumbrian  insurrection,  ruadj  an  inroad  iuto  the  western  parts  of 
York  and  Durham,  aud  spread  almost  as  much  devastation  iu  that 
quarter  as  the  vengeance  of  the  English  king  had  dono  along  the 
eastern  coast.  As  William  advanced,  the  inhabitants  not  only  fled 
before  him,  but,  setting  fiie  to  their  farm-houses  and  villages,  and 
carrying  away  with  them  everything  of  value  which  the  flames  did  not 
consume,  left  the  land  a  bare  aud  eilent  desert.  He  continued  his 
unresisted  march  however  as  far  as  the  Tay,  and  there,  at  Abemethy, 
Malcolm  met  him,  aud  ma  le  his  submission,  which,  according  to  the 
English  chroniclers,  went  the  length  of  sweariug  fealty  to  him  for  the 
kiDgdom  of  Scotland,  but  most  probably  amounted  only  to  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  him  as  king  of  England  by  the  performance  of  homage  for 


Cumberland  and  the  other  English  poK.-d-sioUH  annexed  to  the  Scottiith 
crown.  Malcolm  moreover  is  eta  ted  to  have  given  ho-ta.--.  tnr  J.i« 
observance  of  tho  peace  thus  concluded;  but  no  friendship  was 
established  between  the  two;  thu  .Scottish  king  continued  to  adhere 
to  the  cause  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  a  lew  years  alter  this,  iu  1079, 
Seizing  his  opportunity  while  W  illiam  was  iu  Noimandy,  he  again 
crossed  the  border,  aud  carried  lire  and  sword  into  Northumberland  ai 
far  as  the  Tyne.  In  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  William  lent  an 
army  into  Scotland  under  tho  command  of  his  sou  Uobert;  but  after 
advancing  only  a  few  miles  (to  a  place  which  Simeon  of  Durham  call* 
Eglesbreth),  it  returned  without  having  effected  anything,  it  waa 
soon  after  this  that  the  fortress  of  Newcastle  was  erected  ou  the 
Tyne,  with  the  view  of  checking  these  Scottish  inroads. 

Meanwhile,  iu  1075,  during  another  visit  of  William  to  his  con- 
tinental dominions,  a  number  of  his  Anglo-Norman  barous,  with 
Roger,  the  son  of  William  Fitz-Osbern,  aud  his  successor  in  the  earl- 
dom of  Hereford,  at  their  head,  ollended,  as  they  professed,  at  his  gene- 
rally haughty  bearing  aud  oppres-ive  government,  but  chiefly  moved, it 
is  probable,  by  dissatisfaction  at  the  lion's  share  he  had  taken  to  him- 
self in  the  fruits  of  their  common  conquest,  had  eutere  1  into  a  con- 
federacy to  drive  him  from  the  throne.  But  their  conspiracy  being 
detected,  they  were  hurried  iuto  an  armed  rising  before  their  plans 
were  mature,  and  their  forces  were  dispersed  by  the  grand  justiciaries 
William  de  Warrenue  and  Richard  de  Bienfait,  in  a  battle  fought  at  a 
place  called,  by  Ordericus  Vitalis,  Fagaduua,  by  which  is  supposed  to  be 
meant  Beecham,  or  Bicham,  in  Norfolk.  (Jn  his  return  home  William, 
tho  Saxon  chronicler  states,  led  a  powerful  army  into  Wales,  and 
established  his  dominion  over  that  country. 

The  next  and  only  other  attempt  which  was  made  iu  William's  life- 
time to  shake  his  throne,  though  it  wore  at  first  a  formidable  aspect, 
came  also  to  nothing,  as  all  the  rest  had  done,  defeated  partly  by  his 
vigilance,  promptitude,  aud  energy,  partly,  as  one  would  say,  by  his 
good  fortune.  In  1085  Canute,  the  son  of  Sveno,  who  had  now  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  king  of  Denmark,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
great  naval  armament  with  the  avowed  design  of  asserting  his  heredi- 
tary claim  to  the  English  crown.  William  immediately  collected  a 
great  army  to  oppose  him,  by  bringing  over  multitudes  of  mercenaries 
from  every  pait  of  the  continent ;  but  the  matter  never  came  to  the 
arbitrement  of  the  sword  :  the  sagacious  English  king  is  supposed  to 
have  employed  his  treasure  in  corrupting  the  forces  of  his  enemy,  as 
well  as  in  hiring  mercenaries  for  his  own  defence  ;  be  that  a3  it 
may,  one  cause  or  another  always  prevented  Canute  from  putting  to 
Bea ;  at  last,  after  he  had  lain  for  more  than  a  year  in  the  port  of 
Haithaby,  or  Haddeby  (ou  the  right  bank  of  the  Schle,  opposite  to 
Schleswig),  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  fleet,  and  the  enterprise  was 
abandoned.  It  was  to  help  him  to  meet  this  danger  that  William 
revived  the  odious  tax  called  the  Danegelt. 

Shortly  after  his  conquest  of  Euglaud,  William  had  promised  to  his 
eldest  son  Robert  his  hereditary  duchy,  but  afterwards  refused  to 
resign  it.  This  led  to  a  contest  of  arms,  in  which  the  father  and  son 
are  said  to  have  on  one  occasion  encountered  without  knowing  one 
another,  wheu  the  old  king  was  wounded  in  the  hand  in  the  unnatural 
combat.  This  was  while  William  was  besieging  the  castle  of  Gerberoi, 
iuto  which  his  sou  had  thrown  himself.  They  were  eventually  recon- 
ciled by  the  intercession  of  Queen  Matilda.  It  was  another  quarrel 
about  IS ormaudy  however  with  Philip  I.  of  France,  who  had  taken  the 
part  of  Robert,  that  cost  William  his  life.  In  the  summer  of  luS7  a 
sarcasm  of  Philip  s  on  the  corpulency  of  his  brother  of  England,  who 
was  then  confined  to  his  bed  by  illness  at  Rouen  (lying  in,  as  Philip 
phrased  it),  infuriated  the  proud  Norman ;  he  swore  that  at  his 
churching  he  would  set  all  France  in  a  blaze  :  as  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  be  ou  horseback,  he  collected  an  army,  aud  made  a  dash  at  the  city 
of  Mante,  formerly  belonging  to  Normandy,  which  he  took,  and  imme- 
diately ordered  to  be  set  on  fire.  This  was  on  the  10th  of  August. 
He  was  enjoying  the  sight  of  the  conflagration,  in  which  many  of  the 
inhabitants  perished,  when  his  horse  stumbled  on  some  hot  embers, 
and  threw  him  forward  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  by  which  he  was 
so  much  injured  that,  being  carried  back  to  Rouen,  he  never  again  left 
his  bed,  but  died  there  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  September 
following,  iu  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age  and  twenty-first  of  his 
reign. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  laws  of  the  Conqueror  that  has  come 
down  to  us  consists  of  a  capitulary,  which  is  said  to  have  been  drawn 
up  and  agreed  upon  in  au  assembly  of  the  principal  persons  of  the 
realm,  whom  he  called  together  about  the  year  1070.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  a  selection  of  the  laws  previously  in  force  in  the  Saxon 
times,  according  to  the  last  general  revision  by  Canute  the  Great.  It 
exists  both  iu  Latin  and  iu  Romance,  or  old  French ;  and  the  Latin 
version,  which  is  preserved  in  the  history  attributed  to  Ingulphus,  has 
usually  been  reckoned  the  original;  but  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  who 
has  printed  both  versions  from  better  manuscripts  than  had  been 
before  employed,  in  his  '  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth,' Proofs  and  Illustrations,  lxxxviii.-civ.,  has  advanced  some 
reasons  for  believing  that  these  laws  of  the  Conqueror  were  most 
probably  originally  written  iu  Latin,  which  was  the  language  in  which 
legal  documents  were  commonly  drawn  up  iu  England  for  some  age3 
after  this  date.  The  common  statement  that  William  attempted  to 
abolish  the  English  tongue  aud  to  substitute  the  French,  whether  in 
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the  courts  of  law  or  iu  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  rests  upon  no 
good  authority,  and  is  irreconcilable  with  well-ascertained  facts.  The 
memorable  survey  of  the  kingdom  completed  by  order  of  William  in 
1086,  and  known  as  the  Dumesday-Buuh,  need  only  be  mentioned 
here. 

The  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror  was  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Baldwin  V.,  earl  of  Flanders,  surnamed  the  Gentle.  He  married  her 
before  he  acquired  the  crown  of  England,  and  she  died  on  the  2nd  of 
November  1083.  Their  children  were,  Robert,  whom  his  father  called 
(Jauibaron  (Rcuudlegs),  and  Courthose  (Shorthose),  who  died  a  prisoner 
in  the  castle  of  Cardiff  iu  1134  ;  Richard,  who  was  gored  to  death  by 
a  stai;  iu  the  New  Forest;  William,  by  whom  he  was  succeeded  on  the 
English  throne;  lleury,  who  succeeded  William  ;  Cecilia,  who  became 
abbess  of  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen,  and  died  there 
on  the  13th  of  July  112G;  Constance,  who  was  married  to  Alan,  earl 
of  Bretagne  and  Richmond,  but  died  without  issue;  Adeliza,  who 
died  young  before  the  Conquest;  Adela,  who  married  Stephen,  earl  of 
Blois,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Stephen,  king  of  England, 
and  who  afterwards  took  the  veil,  and  died  in  the  nunnery  of  Mareigny 
iu  France  about  1137  ;  Guudred,  who  married  William  de  Warreune, 
earl  of  Surrey,  and  died  in  childbed  at  Castleacre  iu  Norfolk,  May  27, 
1085  ;  and  Agatha,  who  was  contracted  to  Alphonso,  king  of  Leon  and 
Castile,  but  died  before  her  marriage.  He  had  also  a  natural  son, 
William  de  Peveril,  by  Maud,  daughter  of  Iugclric,  a  Saxon  nobleman, 
who  afterwards  married  Ranulph  de  Peveril. 

WILLIAM  II.,  King  of  England,  surnamed  by  his  French  and 
Norman  contemporaries  Le  Rouye,  and  by  the  English  The  Red 
(meaning  the  Ruddy  faced),  which  epithets  the  Latin  chroniclers  have 
inaccurately  translated  not  by  the  proper  term  Ruber,  but  by  Rvfm 
(which  means  the  Red-haired),  was  the  second  of  the  three  surviving 
sous  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  was  born  in  Normandy  iu  1050. 
He  was  educated  under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Laufranc,  whom,  iu 
1063,  his  father  had  called  from  his  retirement  at  Bee  to  preside  over 
the  newly-founded  monastery  of  St.  Stephen,  at  Caen,  and  whom  he 
afterwards,  in  1070,  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Lanfrauc  was 
the  young  prince's  instructor  not  only  in  learning  and  piety,  but  in  the 
art  of  war,  and  it  was  from  Lanfrauc  that  Rufus  received  his  knight- 
hood. He  appears  to  have  been  from  his  boyhood  a  favourite  of  his 
father,  who  saw  reflected  in  him  much  more  of  his  own  character 
than  in  his  eldest  sou,  the  thoughtless  and  indolent  Robert.  A  few 
days  before  his  death,  the  Conqueror,  having  assembled  around  his 
bed  those  of  his  prelates  and  barons  who  were  with  him  at  Rouen, 
declared  to  them  that  ho  was  willing  to  leave  the  dukedom  of  Nor- 
maudy,  which  he  had  received  from  his  ancestors,  to  his  first-born; 
but  that  as  for  the  succession  to  the  kingdom  of  England,  which  he 
had  acquired  by  his  own  good  sword,  he  would  leave  that  to  the  deci- 
sion of  God.  He  added  however  that  he  earnestly  hoped  it  might  fall 
to  William  ;  and  he  advised  that  prince,  who  was  present  (Robert  was 
not),  to  repair  immediately  to  England,  giving  him  at  the  same  time 
a  recommendatory  letter  to  Archbishop  Lanfranc.  William  lost  no 
time  in  setting  out  for  the  sea-coast;  he  heard  of  his  father  having 
breathed  his  last  as  he  was  about  to  embark  at  Wissaut,  near  Calais, 
having  probably  waited  till  he  should  be  able  to  carry  over  that  news; 
he  concealed  it  however  after  he  had  landed  till  he  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  fortresses  of  Dover,  Pevensey,  and  Hastings,  on  pre- 
tended orders  from  his  father ;  he  then  hastened  to  Winchester,  where 
he  easily  induced  the  master  of  the  royal  treasury,  William  de  Pont 
de  l'Arche,  to  give  him  his  keys ;  and  finally  he  presented  himself 
before  Lanfranc,  to  whom  he  had  already  forwarded  his  father's  letter 
by  a  confidential  messenger.  Lanfranc  a  few  days  after  assembled  a 
oountil  of  the  prelates  and  barons ;  no  one  opposed  his  proposition 
that  William  should  be  declared  king,  and  he  was  accordingly  crowned 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  on  Sunday  the  26th  of  September 
1087.    The  commencement  of  his  reign  is  dated  from  that  day. 

The  first  business  to  which  the  Red  King  had  to  address  himself 
was  to  defend  the  throne  which  he  had  thus  mounted  against  his  elder 
brother.  Robert,  who  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  had  been  living 
in  exile  and  poverty  at  Abbeville  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of 
France,  soon  made  his  appearance  at  Rouen,  and  was  at  once  acknow- 
ledged as  Duke  of  Normandy.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would 
not  have  been  satisfied  with  this  ancestral  inheritance  if  he  had  been 
left  to  himself;  but  this,  in  the  circumstances,  could  hardly  be.  His 
chief  instigator  was  Odo,  the  bishop  of  Bayeux,  who,  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  preceding  reign,  had  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  his 
half-brother  the  Conqueror,  and  was  now  eager  to  aveDge  himself  by 
the  dethronement  of  Rufus.  Many  others  of  the  English  barons  also 
who  held  possessions  ia  both  countries  were  strongly  averse  to  their 
separation,  as  involving  the  inconveniences  and  risks  of  a  divided 
allegiance.  Odo  is  said  to  have  arranged  his  plans  with  his  friends  at 
the  festival  of  Easter  1088,  which  was  kept  by  William  at  Winchester 
with  great  state.  The  insurrection  broke  out  immediately  after  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  no  efficient  assistance  came  from  Robert. 
William,  with  prompt  sagacity,  appealed  to  his  Saxon  subjects  to 
stand  by  him  against  their  hated  Norman  lords  ;  the  castles  of  Peven- 
sey and  Rochester,  with  Odo  in  the  former,  and  Eustace,  earl  of 
Boulogne,  in  the  latter,  were  both  compelled  to  surrender ;  and  the 
rebels,  alter  some  further  ineffectual  resistance,  soon  everywhere  threw 
down  their  wins,    This  unsuccessful  attest  to  make  a  revolution  iu 


England  was  Bpcedily  followed  by  a  revolt  of  many  of  the  Norman 
barons  against  Duke  Robert,  who  with  difficulty  was  able  to  maintain 
his  ground,  even  with  the  assistance  of  his  brother  Henry,  to  whom 
in  his  necessity  he  parted  with  about  a  third  of  his  dominions  for  the 
Bum  of  3000/.    [Henry  I.,  vol.  iii.,  352.)    After  this  civil  war  had 
gone  on  for  some  time,  and  Normandy  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of 
almost  complete  anarchy,  William  landed  in  that  country  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  in  January  1091.    But  the  two  brothers  did  not  try  their 
strength  in  battle  :  Robert  applied  for  protection  to  his  feudal  lord, 
Philip  I.,  king  of  France,  and  by  his  mediation  a  peace  was  concluded 
between  them  at  Caen.    By  this  treaty  William  retained  possession  of 
all  the  Norman  fortresses  of  which  his  partisans  had  already  made 
themselves  masters,  and  that  was  the  only  actual  result  of  the  paci- 
fication.   It  was  also  indeed  agreed  that  Robert  should  have  compen- 
sation in  England  for  tho  territory  thus  taken  from  him,  and  that, 
whichever  of  the  two  brothers  should  survive  the  other  should  inherit 
both  countries ;  but  these  engagements,  which  cost  William  nothing 
at  the  time  of  making  them,  were  certainly  never  looked  upon  by  him, 
nor  perhaps  even  by  Philip  (whose  desertion  of  his  brother  at  a  critical 
juncture  he  had  already,  some  time  before  this,  obtained  by  a  judi- 
ciously administered  bribe),  as  good  for  anything  except  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  moment.    Robert  and  William,  now  converted  from 
enemies  into  allies,  next  turned  their  united  arms  against  their 
remaining  brother,  and  Henry  was  in  his  turn  driven  into  exile. 
When  Rufus  returned  to  England,  Robert  accompanied  him  ;  but  he 
soon  found  that  his  promised  indemnity  was  not  to  be  obtained,  and 
he  returned  to  Normandy  in  disgust.    Meanwhile  the  Red  King,  in 
the  latter  part  of  1091,  had  marched  an  army  into  Scotland  to  avenge 
himself  on  Malcolm  Canmore,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  his  absence 
in  Normandy  to  invade  Northumberland.  The  two  kings  settled  their 
differences  without  fighting,  by  a  treaty,  in  which  Malcolm  consented 
to  do  homage  to  William — whether  for  his  kingdom  of  Scotland  or 
for  his  English  possessions  is,  as  iu  other  like  cases,  matter  of  disput". 
This  Scottish  war  broke  out  again  two  years  after ;  Malcolm  made 
another  furious  inroad  into  Northumberland  iu  the  winter  of  1093, 
and,  iu  an  attempt  to  make  himself  master  of  Alnwick  Castle,  he  was 
slain,  on  tho  13th  of  November  in  that  year,  with  his  eldest  son.  In 
the  spring  of  1091,  Rufus  again  passed  over  into  Normandy,  where  his 
brother  bad  once  more  called  to  his  assistance  the  French  king,  and 
the  war  between  the  two  recommenced.    Finding  it  to  be  going  rather 
against  him,  Rufus  had  recourse  to  his  old  policy,  iu  the  conduct  of 
which  however  he  introduced  a  new  stroke  of  ingenuity  :  having  sent 
his  commission  over  to  Euglaud  for  an  immediate  levy  of  20,000  men, 
when  that  force  had  assembled  for  embarkation  at  Hastings,  an  order 
suddenly  came  that  they  should  all  return  home,  each  man  merely 
leaving  behind  him,  iu  lieu  of  his  services  in  the  field,  the  sum  of  ten 
shillings,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  what  each  had  received  from 
his  lord  to  maintain  him  during  the  campaign  ;  the  money  thus  pro- 
cured William  handed  over  to  Fhilip,  who  thereupon  withdrew  from 
the  war.  Rufus  was  prevented  from  immediately  taking  full  advantage 
of  this  arrangement  by  being  recalled  to  England  by  a  rising  in  Wales, 
and  being  afterwards  further  detained  by  a  conspiracy  of  his  Norman 
subjects  in  the  northern  counties,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Robert 
Mowbray,  earl  of  Northumberland,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  his 
barons.     He  made  two  campaigns,  with  little  success,  against  the 
Welsh  in  the  summers  of  1094  and  1095,  and  was  at  last  obliged  to 
rest  satisfied  with  curbing  them,  and  guarding  the  western  counties 
from  their  incursions,  by  a  chain  of  fortresses ;  but  Mowbray  and  his 
adherents  were,  after  a  short  contest  of  arms,  effectually  put  dowu. 
Soon  after  this,  in  1096,  Robert,  seized  with  the  new  spirit  of  taking 
the  cross  and  setting  out  to  fight  the  infidels  in  Palestine,  freed  William 
from  all  further  trouble  about  Normandy  by  characteristically  offering 
to  put  him  in  immediate  possession  of  the  whole  duchy  for  10,OOOZ.  The 
terms  appear  to  have  included  a  right  of  redemption  by  Robert  either 
within  or  after  five  years;  but  the  transaction  could  not  have  appeared 
to  anybody  to  amount  really  to  anything  else  than  a  complete  and  final 
surrender.    Such  at  any  rate  we  may  be  certain  that  William  deter- 
mined it  should  be,  whatever  were  the  precise  terms  of  the  conveyance. 
Rufus  at  this  moment  had  no  more  money  than  his  needy  brother; 
but  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  famous  Ralph  Flambard,  who  ever 
siuce  the  death  of  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  iu  1089,  had  been  at  once  his 
prime  minister  and  chief  agent  of  his  oppressions,  and  the  favourite 
companion  of  his  debaucheries,  he  soon  managed  to  raise  the  required 
sum,  not,  as  an  old  writer  expresses  it,  by  merely  fleecing  his  poor 
subjects,  but  rather,  as  it  were,  by  flaying  off  their  skins.    The  people 
of  Normandy  in  general  submitted  quietly  enough  to  this  transference 
of  themselves  and  their  country  to  a  new  lord ;  but  the  Manceaux,  or 
inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Maine,  Robert's  right  to  which  was  dis- 
puted, rallied  around  his  rival  claimant,  Helie  de  la  Fleche,  and 
attempted  to  set  William's  authority  at  defiance.     This  opposition 
called  over  the  English  king  once  more  to  the  Continent  in  1100  :  he 
was  hunting  in  the  New  Forest  when  a  messenger  arrived  with  the 
news  that  Helie  had  surprised  the  town  of  Mans,  and  was  besieging 
the  Norman  garrisou  in  the  castle.     Rufus  instantly  rode  to  the 
nearest  seaport,  and,  stepping  on  board  the  first  vessel  he  found, 
directed  the  crew  to  hoist  sail  and  begone,  asking;  them,  in  answer  to 
their  entreaties  that  he  would  wait  till  the  weather  was  calmer,  if  they 
had  ever  heard  of  a  king  that  was  drowned.    "  If  I  understand,"  he 
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also  said,  "  tlio  temper  of  the  yonlh  of  thin  land,  I  Hliall  havo  plenty 
of  followers."  Nevertheless  it  does  not  appoar  that  any  considerable 
force  accompanied  him  ;  but  as  soon  as  Ilelio  heard  of  his  arrival,  ho 
dismissed  his  troops  and  took  to  flight,  upon  which  William  shortly 
after  returned  to  England.  This  wan  tho  last  time  that  thr.  Hod  King 
took  the  field.  On  tho  2nd  of  August  following  ho  was  shot  dead  by 
an  arrow  as  he  was  hunting  in  tho  Now  Forest,  by  whose  hand  was 
never  oertaiuly  known,  although  tho  popular  story  of  the  time,  dressed 
up  with  many  striking  circumstances  by  the  monkish  chroniclers  who 
subsequently  recorded  it,  attributed  tho  net  to  Sir  Walter  Tyrrell, 
otherwise,  from  his  estates  in  France,  called  Sir  Walter  do  l'oix,  a  bolt 
aimed  by  whom  at  a  deer  is  said  to  havo  been  turned  aside  by  a  tree, 
aud,  striking  the  king  under  his  raised  right  arm,  to  have  pierced  his 
heart.  The  dead  body  was  left  unnoticed  till  a  late  hour  in  the 
evening,  when  it  was  found  by  a  poor  charcoal-burner,  who  put  it  in 
his  cart  aud  so  conveyed  it  to  Winchester.  William's  successor  on  the 
English  throne  was  Hknuy  I. 

William  Rut'us  was  never  married,  and  the  genealogists  have  not 
even  assigued  to  him  any  natural  children,  notwithstanding  all  the 
licentiousness  that  is  attributed  to  him  in  general  terms.  The  chroni- 
clers, who  were  all  ecclesiastics,  have  drawn  his  character  in  the 
darkest  colours,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  is  indebted  for  some 
portion  of  the  infamy  and  malediction  they  have  heaped  upon  him  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  treated  the  church,  of  which  he  was  through- 
out his  reign  tho  systematic  oppressor  and  despoiler.  At  tho  same 
time  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  neither  as  a  mau  nor  as  a  king  did  he 
much  care  for  restraints  of  any  kind  more  than  those  of  religion.  He 
was  not  only  dissolute,  but  rapacious,  crafty,  unscrupulous,  and  in  the 
main  regardless  of  everything  except  his  own  interests  and  passions. 
Rufus,  with  all  his  ruffiauisru,  had  a  taste  for  some  of  the  true  splen- 
dours of  civilisation,  and  showed  that  he  was  not  altogether  sunk  in 
sensuality  by  devoting  part  of  his  wealth  to  architecture,  the  only  one 
of  the  fine  arts  which  a  king  could  in  his  day  do  much  to  encourage. 
Besides  other  erections  of  less  magnificence,  he  was  the  builder  of  the 
first  Westminster  Hall.  The  commissioners  of  the  Fine  Arts,  in  their 
Report,  dated  March  24,  1813,  state  that  "they  have  reason  to  behove 
that  the  original  hall  of  King  William  Rufus  occupied  the  same  area 
as  the  present  building." 

WILLIAM  III.,  King  of  England,  was  born  in  1650,  and  was 
tho  posthumous  son  of  William  II.,  prince  of  Orange,  by  Mary, 
daughter  of  Charles  I.,  king  of  England.  As  William  II.  was  the 
eldest  son  of  tho  stadtholder,  Frederic  Henry,  who  was  the  youngest 
son  of  William  the  Silent,  by  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  famous  Admiral 
Coligni,  William  III.  was  great  grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  Dutch 
republic,  and  was  also  lineally  descended,  in  the  female  line,  from  the 
renowned  leader  of  the  Huguenots.  Not  only  had  a  father's  care 
been  denied  to  the  birth  and  infancy  of  William  III ,  but  his  youth 
was  destined  to  suffer  for  the  errors  of  his  parents.  The  stadtholder 
Frederic  Henry,  unlike  his  brother  Maurice,  had  administered  his 
office  without  attempting  to  violate  the  liberties  of  the  republic,  or 
giving  umbrage  to  the  jealousy  of  the  States  :  but  his  son  William  II., 
even  in  the  brief  career  which  was  cut  short  by  death  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  contrived,  by  his  violence  and  infringement  of  constitu- 
tional rights,  to  revive  public  suspicion  of  the  designs  cf  his  house 
against  the  freedom  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  the  party  opposed 
to  the  Orange  interest  took  advantage  of  the  helplessness  of  his  infant 
son  to  prevent  his  succeeding  by  election  to  tho  dignity  of  stadtholder, 
which  had  become,  as  it  were,  hereditary  in  the  line  of  Nassau.  The 
alliance  of  that  family  with  the  house  of  Stuart  had  also  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Cromwell,  whose  power  was  now  in  the  ascendant ;  aud, 
when  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  republics  of  England  and 
tho  United  Provinces,  in  1C54,  the  imperious  demand  of  the  protector, 
that  all  the  States  should  solemnly  engage  to  exclude  the  infant  priuce 
of  Orange  and  his  descendants  prospectively  from  the  stadtholdership, 
was  only  satisfied  by  a  secret  engagement  to  the  same  effect,  to  which 
Holland,  as  the  leading  province  of  the  Union,  acceded. 

The  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  British  throne,  in  a  few  years, 
tended  however  at  once  to  raise  the  hopes  of  the  adherents  of  the 
house  of  Orange,  and  to  increase  the  disquietude  of  their  opponents ; 
and,  iu  1607,  the  republicans,  headed  by  the  two  celebrated  brothers, 
.John  and  Cornelius  de  Witt,  succeeded  in  inducing  the  States  to  pass 
the  '  Perpetual  Edict,'  for  ever  abolishing  the  office  of  stadtholder. 
Bat  the  iniquitous  aggression  of  the  French  king,  Louis  XIV.,  upon 
the  republic  iu  1672,  soon  put  an  end  to  the  operation  of  this  edict. 
However  pure  might  have  been  the  intentions  of  the  De  Witts,  their 
measures  had  left  the  republic  defenceless.  Confiding  in  the  friend- 
ship of  France,  and  distrustiug  the  best  officers  of  the  army,  as 
devoted  to  the  house  of  Orange,  they  had,  by  reductions  and  neglect, 
so  weakened  the  land  forces  of  the  republic,  that  resistance  to  the 
invaders  seemed  hopeless.  The  Orange  party  were  loud  in  their 
clamours  against  the  admiuistration  of  their  rivals ;  and  the  populace, 
who  had  always  been  favourable  to  the  family  of  Nassau,  were 
instigated  to  revolt.  Their  fury  was  directed  against  the  De  Witts, 
whom  they  murdered  with  horrid  barbarity;  and  the  young  prince  of 
Orange  was  tumultuously  raised  to  the  proscribed  dignity  of  stadt- 
holder. 

William  III.  was  only  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age  when  he 
was  thus  suddenly  called  to  the  government  of  a  factious  and  distracted 


state,  a  lawless  populace,  and  a  dispirited  and  disorganized  arm  v. 
With  such  means  was  ho  required  to  arrest  tho  progress  of  the  victo- 
rious king  of  F'rance  at  tho  head  of  a  veteran  army  of  100,000  men, 
aided  by  tho  best  geuoraht  of  tho  ago,  and  supported  by  tho  whole 
power  both  of  his  own  crown  and  that  of  England,  which  the  baseness 
of  Charles  II.  had  rendered  subservient  to  his  ambition.  But, 
happily  for  his  country  and  tho  world,  William  at  one  ;  displayed  the 
samo  characteristics  of  a  firmness  aud  sagacity  far  beyond  his  youthful 
years,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  heir-looms  of  his  race,  an<i  equally 
to  have  distinguished  him  with  his  great  ancestors  William  tho  .-ilent 
anil  Maurice  He  indignantly  repelled  all  tho  efforts  of  the  combined 
kings  of  England  and  Franco  to  Bcduce  him  from  the  cause  of  the 
republic;  aud  when  Buckingham,  tho  favourite  of  Chailes  II.,  asked 
him  if  he  did  not  see  that  the  destruction  of  tho  commonwealth  was 
inevitable,  he  replied,  "  There  is  one  means  by  which  I  at  leant  shall 
be  sure  not  to  witness  the  ruin  of  my  country  :  I  will  die  iu  the  last 
ditch."  His  maguauimous  spirit  ho  knew  how  to  infuse  also  into  his 
despairing  countrymen,  who  cut  the  dikes  of  their  lauds,  aud  resigned 
tho  fertile  fields,  which  their  ancestors  had  rescued  from  the  sea,  to 
the  ravages  of  that  element,  rather  then  yield  them  to  their  invaders. 
The  example  of  their  young  leader  taught  them  to  spurn  the  insolent 
demands  of  their  enemies ;  and  in  two  short  campaigns,  tho  French 
armies,  which  had  overrun  the  United  Provinces,  and  penetrated 
almost  to  the  gates  of  Amsterdam,  were  entirely  driven  out  of  the 
territory  of  the  republic.  In  1674,  the  young  Prince  of  Orange 
ventured  to  biing  the  veteran  Condd  to  a  battle:  and,  though  he 
suffered  for  his  temerity  at  Senefl'e,  he  so  conducted  himself  iu  that 
defeat  as  to  extort  from  his  illustrious  opponent  the  generous  avowal 
that  "he  had  acted  in  everything  like  an  old  captain,  except  in 
venturing  his  life  too  much  like  a  young  soldier." 

During  the  remainder  of  the  war,  which,  after  a  separate  peace 
between  England  anil  the  States,  was  protracted  with  France  for  four 
years,  and  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  in  1678,  William  con- 
tinued to  give  abundant  proofs  both  of  his  political  and  military 
talents;  and,  shortly  before  the  close  of  hostilities,  he  had  effected  a 
personal  alliance,  which  largely  influenced  the  fortunes  of  his  sub- 
sequent life.  This  was  his  marriage  with  his  cousin  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  James,  duke  of  York,  aud  heiress  presumptive  to  the  British 
crown.  It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  the  readiness  of  Charles  II.  to 
adopt  a  measure  so  contrary  to  his  usual  policy  and  inclinations  as 
this  union  of  the  princess  with  William,  who,  though  his  nephew,  had 
thwarted  his  designs  and  offended  his  wishes  by  his  maintenance  of 
the  republican  cause.  But  dread  of  the  growing  discontents  of  his 
people,  and  a  belief  that  the  marriage  would  dispel  the  suspicions 
excited  by  his  brother's  religion,  are  supposed  to  have  been  motives 
sufficient  to  obtain  his  consent ;  and  he  invited  or  permitted  his 
nephew  to  pay  him  the  visit  iu  England  during  which  the  alliance  was 
concluded. 

Neither  the  Prince  of  Orange  nor  Charles  If.  and  his  brother  pro- 
bably foresaw  all  the  consequences  of  this  union  to  the  politics  of 
Europe.  But  no  event  of  William's  fortune  contributed  so  essentially 
to  the  furtherance  of  that  great  design  which  had  become  the  master 
passion  of  his  mind — the  reduction  of  the  tyrannical  power  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  the  security  of  the  liberties  of  the  Protestaut  world ;  and 
in  whatever  degree  motives  of  persoual  ambition,  whether  uncon- 
sciously to  himself  or  otherwise,  were  mingled  in  his  plans,  he  never 
appears  to  have  suffered  any  consideration  for  an  instant  to  interfere 
with  his  pursuit  of  the  great  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 
Many  circumstances  contributed  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the 
general  league,  provoked  by  the  aggressive  power  of  Louis  XIV.,  in 
resistance  to  which  his  first  glory  had  been  won.  The  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  16S5,  by  that  mon.reb,  and  his  perse- 
cution of  his  Frote-tant  subjects,  had  justly  alarmed  and  outraged  all 
their  European  brethren  of  the  same  faith ;  the  insolent  pretensions 
of  Louis  had  given  mortal  offence  to  the  emperor  and  king  of  Spain; 
the  apprehensions  which  experience  had  taught  the  United  Provinces 
to  entertain  of  the  projects  of  the  French  king  naturally  rendered  the 
court  of  their  stadtholder  the  centre  of  negociatioDS  against  him  ;  and 
various  causes  of  hatred  and  fear  enabled  William  to  combine  the 
States  themselves  and  the  Protestaut  princes  of  Germany,  with  the 
two  Roman  Catholic  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Austria  and  other 
powers,  in  the  celebrated  league  which  was  concluded  against  Louis 
XIV.  at  Augsburg,  in  1687.  To  the  completeness  of  that  great 
European  confederacy  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  accession  of 
England;  aud  this  was  obtained,  in  the  only  manner  which  the 
alliance  of  her  new  king,  James  II.,  with  France  rendered  practicable, 
by  his  insane  attempt  to  overthrow  the  national  faith. 

From  his  marriage,  William  had  abstained  from  taking  part  in  the 
struggle  of  parties  in  England  ;  aud  though,  through  his  activitv  in 
th waiting  the  schemes  of  the  French  king,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
escape  the  displeasure  of  his  uncle  Charles  II.,  he  had  lived  on  decent 
terms  with  his  father  in-law,  and  since  his  accession  had  proffered 
him  aid  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Moumouth.  But 
when  he  publicly  refused  to  support  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  James 
began  both  to  treat  him  as  an  enemy  and  to  take  injurious  measures 
against  the  United  Provinces  ;  aud,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  English 
Protestauts  turned  their  eyes  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  liberties  and  faith.    On  the  invitation  of  the  principal 
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persons  both  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties,  William  was  at  length 
induced  to  undertake  an  expedition  into  England  for  the  restoration 
of  the  national  lights;  and  having  arranged  his  preparations  with 
consummate  skill,  he  sailed  from  Holland  with  an  army  of  about 
14,000  men,  composed  party  of  Dutch  troops  and  partly  of  Knglish 
regiments  in  the  service  of  the  States,  and  landed  at  Torbay,  on  the 
5th  of  November  1G88. 

The  landing  of  William  in  Torbay  was  followed,  after  a  few  days  of 
hesitation,  by  an  almost  total  defection  of  James's  English  subjects 
from  their  allegiance  ;  and  with  unparalleled  ease  and  rapidity  was 
that  memorable  and  bloodless  revolution  effected  which  changed  the 
royal  line  and  firmly  established  the  constitution  of  these  realms. 
For  once  all  parties  and  orders  of  men  in  the  nation,  except  a  very 
small  minority  of  Roman  Catholics,  peaceably  concurred  in  the  neces- 
sity for  a  change  of  government;  and  when  the  betrayed  and  mis- 
guided king  fled  to  France,  the  most  opposite  principles  of  passive 
obedience  and  popular  rights  were  strained  to  the  same  practical  con- 
clusion, that  James  II.  had  either  deserted  or  forfeited  the  throne. 
The  all-important  question,  in  what  manner  the  vacant  regal  seat 
should  be  occupied,  terminated  the  short  lived  concord  of  factions. 
But  William,  whether  moved  in  part  by  a  mere  selfish  ambition,  or 
wholly  by  a  better  conviction  of  the  public  exigencies  of  the  crisis, 
at  once  cut  short  all  schemes  of  the  high  monarchical  party  for 
restricting  his  functions  to  a  regency,  either  on  behalf  of  his  wife  or 
her  infant  brother.  He  declared  that,  except  as  king,  he  would  not 
remain  in  the  country.  This  decisive  language  hastened  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  convention  parliament,  which  William  had  composed  of 
the  peers,  the  surviving  members  of  the  three  last  Houses  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  corporation  of  London ;  and  in  the  famous  Act  of 
Settlement  passed  by  that  body,  the  crown,  with  constitutional  limi- 
tations to  its  power,  was  conferred  jointly  upon  the  Prince  and 
PrinceeB  of  Orange,  with  remainder  successively  to  the  issue  of  the 
latter,  to  the  Princess  Anne  and  her  children,  and  to  the  heirs  of 
William  by  any  other  wife. 

Notwithstanding  the  ease  with  which  William  III.  thus  acquired 
the  British  crown,  he  was  soon  compelled  to  contend  in  arms  for  its 
preservation.  In  Scotland  the  cause  of  Jame3  was  upheld  by  the 
gallant  Viscount  Dundee,  but  perished  with  his  fall  in  the  brief 
moment  of  victory.  In  Ireland,  the  struggle  maintained  by  James's 
Roman  Catholic  adherents  was  more  obstinate ;  but  William  in  person 
inflicted  on  them  a  memorable  defeat  at  the  passage  of  the  Boyne  in 
1690;  and  the  capitulation  of  Limerick  in  the  following  year  com- 
pleted the  submission  of  Ireland.  Meanwhile  William  had  the  satis- 
faction of  engaging  England  in  the  League  of  Augsburg.  The  war  of 
that  confederacy  against  Louis  XIV.,  of  which  the  principal  conduct 
was  intrusted  to  William,  had  indeed  little  success ;  for  though 
possessed  of  considerable  military  talents,  he  wanted  that  good 
foi  tune  which  the  ancients  numbered  among  the  most  indispensable 
attributes  of  a  great  general ;  and  he  sustained  in  the  course  of  this 
struggle  two  severe  defeats  from  the  French  under  the  Duke  of 
Luxemburg  at  Steenkirk  and  Neerwinden.  By  the  peace  of  Ryswick, 
which  terminated  the  war  in  109",  little  more  was  gained  from  the 
French  monarch  by  the  allies  than  the  recognition  of  William  III.  as 
king  of  England. 

The  possession  of  that  throne  had  meanwhile  given  him  little 
happiness.  Though  almost  all  the  nation  had  at  first  concurred  in 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  Tory  and  high  church  party  were  in 
general  indisposed  to  the  pretensions  and  person  of  the  new  king. 
The  Whigs  were  still  full  of  jealousy  of  the  royal  power;  and  the 
cold  reserved  temper  and  ungracious  manner  of  William  disgusted 
and  alienated  the  minds  of  his  subjects  in  general.  His  most  favourite 
schemes  were  continually  thwarted  in  parliament;  his  whole  reign 
was  harassed  with  intrigues  of  faction  and  plans  of  insurrection  at 
home;  and  his  life  and  throne  were  assailed  from  abroad  with  base 
plots  of  assassination  by  the  adherents  of  James  II.,  and  with  pro- 
jects of  invasion  undertaken  by  Louis  XIV.  for  the  restoration  of  the 
dethroned  king.  To  add  to  the  distresses  of  William,  he  experienced 
in  1695  a  severe  domestic  calamity  in  the  loss  of  his  queen-consort 
Mary,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached.  Her  decease,  as  she  left  no 
issue,  terminated  all  claim  of  her  husband  to  the  crown  in  the  eyes 
of  that  part  of  the  nation  who  bad  been  reconciled  to  his  government 
by  the  semblance  of  hereditary  right  in  her  participation  of  the 
throne.  His  measures  now  experienced  systematic  opposition  from 
all  parties  :  from  the  Jacobites,  as  the  partisans  of  the  exiled  monarch 
were  termed,  who  of  course  regarded  him  as  an  usurper;  from  the 
Tories  in  general,  to  whom  he  was  personally  obnoxious :  and  from 
the  Whigs  and  republicans,  who  desired  in  various  degrees  to  lower  or 
annul  the  royal  power.  The  first  use  therefore  which  was  made  in 
parliament  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick  was  to  compel  him  to  reduce  the 
army  to  an  insignificant  remnant  of  guards  and  garrisons,  and  to  send 
out  of  the  kingdom  the  regiments  of  French  Protestant  refugees,  as 
well  as  his  own  favourite  Dutch  guards  ;  and  these  and  other  mortifi- 
cations had  such  an  effect  upon  his  mind  as  to  extort  from  him  a 
passionate  expression  of  his  regret  that  he  had  interfered  in  the  affairs 
of  a  nation  at  once  so  ungrateful  and  so  suspicious. 

From  the  annoyances  of  his  position  in  England,  he  sought  relief 
by  renewing  with  more  ardour  than  ever  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  and  by  pursuing  his  favourite  project  for  humbling  the  power 


of  the  French  king,  which  the  precarious  health  of  Charles  II.,  the 
childless  monarch  of  Spain,  and  the  pretensions  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  to  the  inheritance  of  his  dominions,  threatened  to  render 
more  dangerous  than  ever.  To  avert  these  impending  evils  to  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  William  successively  negociated  two 
treaties  of  partition  for  the  Spanish  monarchy,  to  both  of  which 
Louis  XIV.  was  an  artful  and  faithless  subscriber;  for  when  the 
Spanish  king,  in  indignation  that  other  powers  should  dismember  and 
distribute  his  dominions,  bequeathed  them  at  his  death,  in  1700,  to 
Philip  duke  of  Anjou,  second  son  of  the  dauphin,  Louis  XIV.,  in 
spite  of  every  obligation  of  treaties,  accepted  tho  testament  for  his 
grandson. 

William  III.,  now  in  declining  health,  was  sensibly  affected  by  this 
defeat,  of  all  his  labours  :  but  ho  applied  himself  with  his  usual 
energy  to  form  a  new  league  against  France  ;  and  the  insulting  con- 
duct of  Louis  XIV.  at  this  crisis,  in  giving  the  son  of  James  II.,  ou 
tho  death  of  that  prince,  the  title  of  king  of  Enghmd,  so  exasperated 
the  British  nation,  that  they  eagerly  seconded  William's  wishes  for  a 
war.  But,  in  the  midst  of  eager  preparations  for  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  William's  life  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  close.  His 
constitution,  originally  frail  and  fickly,  had  now  been  completely 
exhausted  by  a  career  of  incessant  and  harassing  anxieties.  An 
accidental  fall  from  his  horse,  by  which  he  broke  his  collar-bone,  gave 
a  fatal  shock  to  his  worn-out  frame ;  and  he  expired  at  Kensington 
palace,  on  the  8th  of  March  1702,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age. 

WILLIAM  (HENRY)  IV.,  King  of  Kngland,  was  the  third  son  of 
King  George  III.,  and  was  born  at  Buckingham  House,  on  the  21st  of 
August  1765.  He  was  placed,  with  his  elder  brothers,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Prince  Frederick  (afterwards  Duke  of  York),  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Majendie,  till  the  year  1771,  when  a  separate  establishment 
was  formed  for  the  two  elder  princes,  and  Prince  William  was  left  at 
Kew  with  his  younger  brother  Edward  (afterwards  Duke  of  Kent),  under 
the  superintendence  of  Colonel  Bude,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  who 
afterwards  became  private  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  York.  It  having 
been  determined  that  he  should  enter  the  navy,  he  was,  on  the  15th 
of  June  1779,  rated  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Prince  George,  of 
98  guns,  then  bearing  the  flag  of  Rear-Admiral  Digby  at  Spithead. 
The  Prince  George  soon  after  joined  the  Channel  fleet,  under  the 
commaud  of  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  and  in  the  end  of  the  year  sailed  as 
one  cf  the  squadron  sent  out  with  Rodney  to  Gibraltar  with  supplies 
for  the  garrison.  On  the  passage  out  they  fell  in,  on  the  8th  of 
January  1780,  with  a  Spanish  fleet  of  store-ships,  under  the  convoy 
of  seven  men-of-war,  and  took  them  all,  twenty-two  in  number  :  the 
largest  man-of-war,  the  Guipuscuano,  of  84  guns,  Rodney  named  the 
Prince  William,  "  in  respect  to  his  royal  highness,  in  whose  presence 
she  had  the  honour  to  be  taken."  In  this  first  affair  however  in  which 
his  royal  highness  met  the  enemy  there  was  no  fighting.  But  eight 
days  after  a  Spanish  squadron  of  fourteen  ships  of  the  line,  com- 
manded by  Don  Juan  de  Langara,  was  encountered  off  Cadiz,  and  a 
sharp  though  short  engagement  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  capture 
of  several  of  the  enemy's  ships,  and  the  destruction  or  dispersion  of 
the  rest.  Rodney  having  then  proceeded  to  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  and 
thrown  in  his  supplies  to  the  garrison,  lay  there  for  about  three  weeks, 
during  which  time  his  royal  highness  often  visited  the  rock.  The 
Prince  George  returned  in  the  division  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Digby,  who  was  despatched  home  with  the  prizes,  and  who  on  the 
passage  fell  in  with  a  French  convoy  bound  for  the  Mauritius,  of 
which  he  captured  three  store-ships  and  a  man-of-war;  and  his  royal 
highness  found  himself  again  in  England  by  the  beginning  of  May. 

Having  made  two  or  three  more  short  cruises  in  the  Prince  George, 
he  then  went  out  a  second  time  to  Gibraltar  in  that  ship  in  the  spring 
of  1781,  in  the  fleet  commanded  by  Admiral  Darby.  After  this 
Admiral  Digby,  with  the  Prince  George  and  three  other  ships,  pro- 
ceeded to  New  York,  which  he  reached  on  the  21th  of  August. 
While  his  royal  highness  remained  here,  which  he  did  throughout 
the  winter,  lodging  in  the  town,  it  appears  that  a  plan  was  arranged 
by  some  of  the  revolutionary  partisans,  with  the  sanction  of  Washing' 
ton,  for  getting  possession  of  his  person  ;  but  the  attempt  was  never 
actually  made.  In  the  autumn  of  1782  he  was,  at  his  own  request, 
transferred  on  board  the  Warwick,  50  guns,  commanded  by  Captain 
Elphinstone,  afterwards  Lord  Keith  ;  from  which  however  he  was 
soon  after,  by  the  king's  orders,  removed  to  the  Barfleur,  commanded 
by  Sir  Samuel  Hood.  It  was  while  he  was  in  this  ship,  then  lying 
off  Staten  Island,  that  he  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  Nelson,  at 
the  time  commanding  the  Albemarle  frigate,  whose  fast  friend  he 
ever  afterwards  continued.  In  the  early  part  of  17S3  Sir  Samuel,  now 
Lord  Hood,  arrived  with  his  fleet  at  Port  Royal,  Jamaica ;  and  the 
prince  remained  here  and  at  the  Havauna,  to  which  he  proceeded  in  the 
Fortunee  frigate,  on  the  sailing  of  Lord  Hood  for  England,  till  mid- 
summer, when  he  returned  home  in  the  Fortunee,  in  which  he  reached 
Spithead  on  the  26th  of  June.  The  next  two  years  were  spent  in  a 
continental  tour,  on  which  he  set  out  31st  July  1783,  attended  by 
General  Bude  and  Captain  Merrick,  and  in  the  course  of  which,  after 
being  joined  at  Hanover  by  bis  brother  Frederick,  now  styled  Bishop 
of  Osnaburg,  he  visited  Berlin,  where  the  two  young  English  princes 
saw  a  great  deal  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Luneburg,  where  they  spent 
a  winter,  GbttiDgen,  Hesse-Cassel,  &c,  after  which  Prince  William 
proceeded  alone  through  Switzerland  to  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  and 
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after  a  visit  to  Prague,  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  the  winter. 
Having  come  hark  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1785,  ho  wii«,  after 
the  usual  examination,  passed  as  a  lieutenant  on  the  17th  of  June, 
and  appointed  third  lieutenant  of  the  Hebe  frigate,  in  which  he  soon 
after  made  a  voyage  round  the  British  Inland*.  In  April  178(5, 
having  previously  risen  to  be  second  lieutenant  of  the  Hebe,  he  was 
removed  to  the  I u  ,  and  received  his  commission  as  captain.  In 
this  ship  he  soon  alter  sailed  to  Newfoundland,  tin  nee  to  Halifax  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  theuee  to  Antigua,  where  he  found  his  friend  Nelson 
commanding  on  the  Leeward  Islands  station.  In  June  1787,  he  was 
ordered  to  Jamaica,  from  which  however  he  soon  after  took  upon 
hitn  to  return  without  instructions  to  Halifax  :  for  that  irregularity 
he  was  ordered  to  Quebec,  but,  after  staying  there  a  Bhort  time,  he 
ventured  again  to  t  ike  his  own  course,  and  set  sail  for  England.  He 
arrived  at  Cork  in  December,  but  was  immediately  ordered  to  repair 
with  his  ship  to  Plymouth  ;  and  when  he  got  there  he  was  by  another 
Admiralty  order  expressly  forbidden  to  quit  that  port  without  per- 
mission. In  the  end  it  was  directed  that  his  punishment  should  bo 
to  remain  at  Plymouth  for  as  long  a  time  as  he  had  absented  himself 
from  his  statiou  without  orders,  and  then  to  return  to  Halifax  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  to  remain  there  till  he  should  be  ordered  home. 
He  went  out  accordingly  in  command  of  the  Andromeda,  and 
remained,  principally  at  Jamaica,  till  the  spring  of  1789. 

The  disposition  he  had  shown  to  break  through  the  ordinary  rules 
of  discipline,  and  the  impossibility  that  was  found  to  exist  of  imposing 
an  adequate  punishment  on  a  prince  of  the  blood,  probably  led 
to  the  determination  that  his  royal  bighuess's  further  professional 
career  should  be  confined  to  a  formal  ascent  through  the  successive 
honours  or  nominal  distinctions  of  the  service.  In  May  1789,  imme- 
diately after  his  return  home,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the 
titles  of  Duke  of  Clarence  and  St.  Andrews  and  Earl  of  Munster;  and 
an  income  of  12,000i.  a  year  was  settled  upon  him  by  parliament. 
The  next  year,  after  commanding  for  a  short  time  the  Valiant,  of  74 
guns,  on  that  ship  being  paid  off  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral  of  the  blue ;  he  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  red  in  1793, 
vice-admiral  of  the  blue  in  1794,  vice-admiral  of  the  red  in  1795, 
admiral  of  the  blue  in  1799,  aud  admiral  of  the  fleet  in  1801.  During 
all  this  time  however  his  royal  highness  remained  without  employ- 
ment, living  on  shore  as  a  private  individual  with  Mrs.  Jordan,  with 
whom  he  had  formed  a  connection  in  1791,  which  lasted  for  twenty 
years,  and  produced  a  family  of  five  sons  and  five  daughters,  of 
whom  the  eldest  son  was  created  Earl  of  Munster  in  1831,  and  is 
since  dead.  The  duke  however  frequently  took  part  in  the  debates 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  at  least  a  tolerably  fluent  if  not  a 
very  elegant  or  logical  speaker.  One  of  the  subjects  in  reference  to 
which  he  particularly  distinguished  himself  was  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  of  which  he  was  oue  of  the  most  determined  opponents, 
not  a  little  to  the  injury  of  his  popularity  for  some  years.  From 
1797,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  ranger,  he  usually 
resided  at  Bushy  Park. 

In  his  general  politics  the  Duke  of  Clarence  attached  himself,  with 
his  brother  the  Prince  of  Wales,  from  his  first  entrance  upon  public 
life,  to  the  party  of  the  Whig  opposition;  but  he  also  followed  the 
prince  in  giviDg  his  support  to  Pitt  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war  with  France  in  1793.  On  the  return  of  Pitt  to  power  however, 
after  the  ejection  of  the  Addington  administration,  in  1804,  he  again 
joined  the  opposition  with  the  priuce  .and  the  Duke  of  Sussex  ;  and 
after  Pitt's  death  he  gave  a  zealous  support  to  the  new  ministry  of 
Fox  and  Grenville  on  all  subjects  except  only  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  which  he  opposed  to  the  last,  in  common  with  all  his 
brothers.  The  ministry  of  1806  raised  his  parliamentary  allowance, 
and  that  of  each  of  the  other  male  branches  of  the  royal  family,  from 
12.000Z.  to  18,000?.  per  annum. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  war  his  royal  highness  was  permitted  for 
a  short  time  to  hoist  his  flag  in  the  Jason  to  view  the  military  opera- 
tions going  forward  on  the  Dutch  coast ;  and  after  the  peace  he  per- 
formed the  holiday  services  of  bringing  over  the  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg to  Sheerness,  and  accompanying  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  French 
coast  in  that  ship,  and  afterwards  of  bringing  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  to  England  in  the  Impregnable. 

On  the  11th  of  July  1818,  the  duke  was  married  at  Kew  to  the 
Princess  Adelaide  Louisa  Theresa  Caroline  Amelia,  (the  late  Queen- 
Dowager  Adelaide),  eldest  daughter  of  George  Frederic  Charles,  duke 
of  Saxe-Meiuin^en.  Their  union  produced  two  daughters,  one  born  in 
March  1S19,  the  other  in  December  1820,  both  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 
Upon  hi*  marriage  6000/.  was  added  by  parliament  to  the  income  of 
his  royal  highness.  In  1827,  when  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York 
had  placed  the  Duke  of  Clarence  in  the  situation  of  heir  presumptive 
to  the  throue,  a  further  iucease  of  3000/.  was  made  to  his  annual 
allowance,  and  the  sum  of  6000/.  a  year  was  at  the  same  time  settled 
upon  the  duchess.  On  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Canning  to  the  premier- 
ship in  April  of  this  year,  he  placed  the  duke  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty,  with  the  otiice  of  lord  high  admiral,  but  without  a  seat  in 
the  cabinet.  This  otiice  however  his  royal  hiiibue-s  only  held  till 
the  following  September;  and  he  returned  again  to  private  life,  till 
the  death  of  George  IV.,  on  Saturday,  the  26th  of  June  1S30,  raised 
him  to  the  throne. 

The  course  of  events  during  the  reign  of  William  IV.  derived  its 
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direction  and  character  from  the  memorable  movement*  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  with  which  the  Mnnlufl  of  a  new  king  iu  England 
chanced  to  be  coincident.  The  publication  of  the  ordiuancei)  of 
Charles  X.  again.it  the  press  in  Fiance  took  plaee  exactly  a  month 
after  King  W  illiam's  accenbion  :  then  rapidly  followed  the  revolution 
of  the  Three  Days  in  Paris,  the  dethronement  of  Charles,  the  trans- 
ference of  the  French  crown  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  alter  the 
lapse  of  auother  month  the  commencement  of  the  similar  revolution 
in  Brussels,  which  terminated  in  the  separation  of  Holland  and 
!>•  I  Mini.  In  England  the  first  symptom  of  wide  spread  popular  un- 
easiness, disaffection,  and  tendency  to  outore<k  wmb  given  by  the 
numerous  iuceudiary  fires  which  alarmed  the  country  in  th-i  months 
of  September  and  October.  The  now  parliament,  elected  since  tbe 
accession  of  the  new  king,  met  on  the  2rJtb  of  October.  On  the  7th 
of  November  immense  excitement  was  occasioned  iu  the  metropolis 
and  elsewhere  by  the  announced)'  nt  of  the  resolution  come  to  by  the 
responsible  advisers  of  his  majesty  that  he  could  not  Venture  with 
safety  to  his  person  to  dine  on  that  evening  with  the  lord  ma\or  and 
corporation  of  the  city  of  Loudon  in  Guildhall.  This  was  followed 
on  that  day  week  by  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  W  ellington,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  the  other  ministers,  on  Sir  Henry  Paruell  carrying 
his  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  referring  the  settlement  of 
the  civil  list  to  a  8i  lect  committee,  by  a  majority  of  233  aiiaiuot  204  ; 
and  within  another  week  the  Orey  adininisti  atiou  was  iu  office  under 
the  bauner  of  parliamentary  reform.  Meanwhile  commotion  aud  con- 
fusion were  spreading  on  the  continent.  Besides  some  minor  erup- 
tions of  the  same  kind,  the  insurrection  in  Poland  broke  out  in  the 
end  of  November — an  unhappy  attempt,  which  was  entirely  un- 
successful. 

On  the  1st  of  March  1831,  Lord  John  Russell,  as  the  organ  of  the 
cabinet,  and,  as  was  universally  believed,  with  the  concurrence  of  his 
majesty,  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  first  readiug  of  the  first 
Reform  Bill.  On  the  22nd  of  the  same  month  the  second  reading  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  one  ;  or  by  302  votes  attainst  301.  But  on 
the  20th  of  April  ministers  were  beaten  by  299  against  291  on 
General  Gascoigne's  motion  for  striking  out  the  part  of  their  i  eform 
scheme  which  diminished  the  number  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  two  days  after  parliament  was  dissolved,  with  the 
•vowed  design  of  ascertaining  by  a  new  election  the  sense  of  the 
people  on  the  measure  which  had  been  thus  for  the  present  defeated 
or  abandoned.  The  new  parliament  assembled  on  tbe  14th  of  June, 
and  the  success  of  the  ministerial  appeal  to  the  people  was  shown  by 
the  second  reading  of  a  second  Reform  Bill  being  carried  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  4th  of  July  by  a  majority  of  307  to  251. 
It  was  not  till  the  19th  of  September  that  the  House  came  to  a  vote 
on  the  third  reading ;  but  that  too  was  carried  by  a  large  majority, 
by  349  agaiust  236.  The  measure  however  was  defeated  in  the  Upper 
House  on  the  3rd  of  October,  by  the  second  reading  being  nega- 
tived by  a  majority  of  199  to  158.  On  the  20th  parliament  was 
prorogued. 

A  new  sessiou  commenced  on  the  6th  of  December ;  and  on  the 
12th  Lord  John  Russell  introduced  the  third  Reform  Bill,  the  second 
reading  of  which  was  carried  on  the  17th  by  a  majority  of  324  against 
162.  If  the  friends  of  the  measure  had  not  become  more  numerous, 
it  was  evident  that  its  opponents  were  growing  weary  of  the  contest, 
and  were  hopeless  of  ultimately  averting  it.  On  the  third  reading 
nevertheless,  the  vote  upon  which  did  not  take  place  till  the  19th  of 
March  1832,  the  opposition  mustered  again  in  their  former  forte,  and 
the  motion  was  resisted  by  239  against  355.  This  time  the  measure  was 
also  so  far  successful  in  the  Lords  that  the  Becond  reading  was  carried 
in  that  House,  on  the  13th  of  April,  by  a  majority  of  la4  against  175. 
But  on  the  7th  of  May  ministers  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  151 
to  115,  on  Lord  Lyndhurst's  motion  for  postponing  the  considera- 
tion of  the  first  (or  disfranchising)  clause  of  the  bill ;  on  which  they 
immediately  resigned.  A  ministerial  interregnum  of  nearly  a  fort- 
night's duration  ensued  ;  but  by  the  17th  Earl  Grey  and  his  friends 
were  again  in  power:  the  most  stringent  methods  are  understood 
to  have  been  employed,  with  the  consent  of  the  king,  to  keep 
back  the  refractory  peers;  and  on  the  4th  of  June  the  Lords 
passed  the  bill  by  a  large  majority,  106  voting  for  the  motion,  and 
only  22  against  it  It  received  the  royal  assent,  and  became  law, 
three  days  after. 

The  bringing  about  of  this  change  thus  occupied,  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  measures  or  questions,  the  first  two  years  of 
the  reign  of  William.  The  action  of  tbe  new  machinery  of  represen- 
tation then  commenced.  The  parliament  which  had  passed  the 
Reform  Bill  was  di-solved  on  the  3rd  of  December;  and  tbe  first  par- 
liament elected  under  the  new  system  assembled  ou  the  2'Jth  of 
January  18«3.  The  reform  of  the  lvpreseutatiou  was  now  followed 
by  the  abolition  of  colonial  slavery,  the  relorui  of  the  poor  laws,  and 
the  reform  of  tbe  liisu  church.  At  the  same  time  the  Keform 
ministry  underwent  a  succession  of  changes.  First  in  March  1833, 
Lord  Durham  resigned  the  privy  seal  from  illness ;  next  followed,  in 
the  end  of  May  1;>34,  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Stanley  (now  the  Earl  of 
Derby),  Sir  Jauies  Graham,  Lord  Ripon,  aud  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
on  an  avowed  difference  with  their  colleagues  :  and  finally,  on  the  9th 
of  July,  Lord  Grey  himself  and  Lord  Aithorp  relinquished  office  in 
consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  with  Mr.  O'Connell  in  regard  tQ 
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the  Irish  Coercion  Bill.  Lord  Althorp  was  induced  to  return  after 
about  a  week ;  but  the  cabinet  was  und^  rstood  by  this  time  to  have  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  king;  and  on  the  16th  of  November,  shortly 
after  Lord  Althorp  had  been  called  to  the  Upper  House  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  Earl  Spencer,  and  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  new 
arrangement  with  regard  to  his  office  of  the  chancellorship  of  the 
exchequer,  his  majesty  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  directed 
him  to  construct  a  new  ministry.  On  the  8th  of  December  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  gazetted  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton as  foreign  secretary,  and  the  cabinet  was  completed  by  other 
names  belonging  to  the  Conservative  or  anti-reform  party.  On  the 
30th  parliament  was  dissolved. 

This  arrangement  however  did  not  stand  long.  On  the  day  on 
which  the  new  House  of  Commons  assembled,  the  19th  of  February 
1835.  ministers  were  beaten  on  the  question  of  the  speakership  by  a 
majority  of  ten  votes,  or  by  316  against  306  ;  and  on  the  24th  they 
were  again  defeated  on  the  address  by  309  agninst  302.  They  main- 
tained the  struggle  for  six  weeks  longer;  but  at  last,  upon  Lord  John 
Russell  carrying  a  motion  against  them  on  the  Irish  tithe  question 
(the  famous  appropriation  clause)  by  a  majority  of  285  to  258,  od  the 
7th  of  April,  they  resigned  the  next  day.  The  king,  understood  to  be 
now  thoroughly  hostile  to  his  old  friends,  in  vain  attempted  a  further 
resistance;  by  the  18th  the  Reform  party  were  again  in  power,  with 
Lord  Melbourne  as  premier.  But  to  Lord  Durham,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir 
James  Graham,  Lord  Ripon,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Karl  Grey,  and 
Earl  Spencer,  who,  having  all  belonged  to  the  original  Reform  cabinet, 
had  since  ceased  to  hold  office,  was  now  added  Lord  Brougham.  Lord 
Melbourne's  administration  lasted  for  the  remainder  of  the  reign.  Its 
most  important  measures  were  the  several  municipal  reform  acts. 
William  IV.  died  at  Windsor,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  morning  of 
the  2'Uh  of  June  1837.    He  was  succeeded  by  Queen  Victoria. 

WILLIAM  I.  OF  ORANGE.    [Nassau,  House  of.] 

WILLIAM  FREDERICK  I.,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Grand-Duke 
of  Luxemburg,  Prince  of  Orange  Nassau,  was  born  at  the  Hague  on 
the  24th  of  August  1772.  His  father,  William  V.,  prince  of  Orange 
Nassau,  hereditary  stadtholder,  was  descended  from  John  the  youngest 
brother  of  the  great  William  I.  of  Orange,  and  died  at  Brunswick, 
April  1806.  His  grandfather  William  IV.,  the  first  hereditary  stadt- 
holder of  the  United  Netherlands  (from  1748,  who  died  in  1751),  had 
re-united  the  possessions  of  the  four  branches  of  the  line  of  Nassau — 
Otbo,  Hadamar,  Siegen,  and  Dillenberg,  with  his  own  branch,  that 
of  Dietz.  His  mother  was  Frederica  Sophia  Wilhelmina,  daughter 
of  Prince  Augustus  William  of  Prussia.  In  1788  he  made  a  journey 
to  Germany,  and  passed  some  time  at  the  court  of  his  uncle  Frederick 
William  I.    He  afterwards  studied  for  a  time  at  Leyden. 

After  his  marriage,  on  the  1st  of  October  1791,  to  Frederica  Louisa 
Wilhelmina,  daughter  of  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  he,  in  con- 
junction with  his  brother  Frederick,  subsequently  distinguished  as  a 
general,  effected  considerable  improvements  in  the  Dutch  army ;  but 
many  impediments  were  occasioned  by  internal  dissensions  —  the 
patriots,  who  had  been  put  down  in  1787  by  a  Prussian  force,  secretly 
intriguing  against  the  house  of  Orange.  Some  of  them  had  taken 
refuge  in  France,  and  on  the  1st  of  February  1793  the  National  Con-  I 
vention  declared  war  against  the  stadtholder.  Hoping,  with  the  i 
assistance  of  the  patriots,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  rich  provinces  of 
Holland,  Dumouriez  conquered  Dutch  Brabant,  which  was  however 
recovered  by  the  hereditary  prince,  who  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Dutch  army,  which  was  joined  by  a  body  of  the  allies  after  the  victory 
of  Neerwinden.  This  victory  had  been  gained  over  Dumouriez  on  the 
18th  of  March,  by  the  Austrian  field-marshal  the  Prince  of  Coburg. 
The  hereditary  prince  then  hindered  the  French  army  of  the  north 
from  penetrating  into  West  Flanders  ;  but  on  the  13th  of  September 
he  wa3  attacked  in  his  position  between  Menim  and  Werwick  with 
overwhelming  force,  and  obliged  to  retreat  behind  the  Schelde.  Soon 
after  this  the  hereditary  prince  took  Landrecies,  and  then,  at  the  head 
of  a  Dutch  and  Austrian  army,  drove  the  enemy  beyond  the  Sambre ; 
but  in  the  great  battle  of  the  16th  of  June  1794,  the  French  having 
taken  Charleroi  by  storm  and  defeated  the  prince's  left  wing  at  Fleurus, 
he  was  again  obliged  by  the  directions  of  the  Prince  of  Coburg  to 
retreat.  The  Austrians  retreated  before  Piche»ru  and  Jourdan  behind 
the  Meuse  ;  and  the  hereditary  prince,  with  his  weakened  army,  had 
no  alternative  but  to  cover  the  republic  in  connection  with  the  army 
of  the  Duke  of  York.  But  the  fortresses  fell,  and  the  frost  enabled  the 
enemy  to  pass  the  Waal  on  the  ice,  so  that  Pichegru  entered  Utrecht 
on  the  17th  of  January  1795.  The  party  of  the  patriots  favoured  the 
enemy,  and  the  stadtholder  was  unable  to  save  the  republic,  forsaken 
by  its  allies.  His  sons  had  resigned  their  commands  on  the  16th  of 
January,  and  William  V.,  with  his  family  and  a  few  faithful  friends, 
embarked  at  Scheveningen  on  the  18  th  and  19th  for  England,  where 
the  palace  of  Hampton  Court  was  assigned  him  as  his  residence.  His 
two  sons  returned  to  the  Continent  to  arm  a  body  of  Dutch  emi- 
grants, at  the  expense  of  England,  which  however  was  dispersed  again 
after  the  peace  of  Basel.  Prince  Frederick  then  entered  the  Austrian 
service,  and  died  at  Padua  on  the  6th  of  January  1799. 

The  hereditary  prince  then  went  with  his  family  to  Berlin,  where  he 
expected  a  favourable  change  in  his  position  from  the  diplomatic 
influence  of  the  Prussian  court,  then  in  alliance  with  France.  He 
acquired  some  estates  in  the  vicinity  of  Posen  and  in  Silesia,  and  when 


his  father  made  over  to  him,  on  the  29th  of  August  1802,  the  indem- 
nity in  Germany  allotted  to  him  by  the  Recess  of  the  Empire  (Fulda, 
Corvei,  Dortmund,  Weiugarten,  and  other  places),  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Fulda,  where,  in  the  place  of  the  inefficient  uuiversity,  he 
established  a  lyceum,  and  appropriated  the  revenues  of  two  suppr.  sted 
convents  to  the  foundation  of  a  national  hospital.  After  the  death  of 
his  father  he  assumed  the  government  of  ids  Nassau  hereditary  domi- 
nions ;  but  as  he  declined  joining  the  German  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  he  lost  the  sovereignty  of  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Orange, 
which  were  obtained  by  his  relations  of  Nassau-Usingen  and  Weilburg, 
and  Murat,  grand-duke  of  Berg;  while  Weingartcn  fell  to  Wiirtem- 
burg.  In  Augutit  1800  he  went  to  Berlin,  where,  as  commander  of  a 
Prussian  regiment,  lie  obtained  in  September  the  command-in  chief  of 
a  division  of  the  Prussian  army  between  Magdeburg  and  Erfurt.  After 
the  fatal  battle  of  Jena  he  followed  Field-Marshal  Mollendorf  to  Erfurt, 
and  became  a  prisoner  of  war  in  consequence  of  the  capitulation  con- 
cluded by  Mollendorf ;  ho  was  allowed  however  to  reside  with  his  con- 
sort in  Prussia.  Napoleon  I.  declared  that  he,  as  well  as  the  Elector 
of  Hesse  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  had  forfeited  bis  dominions; 
and  Fulda  was  forced  already,  on  the  27th  of  October,  to  do  homage 
to  the  French  emperor.  Corvei,  Dortmund,  and  the  county  of  Spiegel- 
berg  were  incorporated  in  1807  with  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  and 
the  grand-duchy  of  Berg.  Even  the  domains  reserved  to  him  in  the 
act  of  the  Confederation  were  taken  possession  of  by  Berg  and  Wur- 
temburg  ;  Bavaria  did  not  do  so,  and  the  other  princes  of  the  Confede- 
ration promised  at  least  to  pay  to  him  the  net  surplus  of  the  revenue. 
William  had  gone  in  the  mean  time  with  his  consort  and  family  to 
Danzig.  No  mention  was  made  of  him  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  He 
retained  the  possession  of  his  estates  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw, 
and  again  lived  at  Berlin  with  his  family,  and  devoted  himself  to  lite- 
rary pursuits.  In  the  war  between  France  and  Austria  in  1809, 
Williaui,  with  the  friend  of  bis  youth  and  constant  companion,  Fagel, 
joined  the  army  of  the  Archduke  Charles  as  volunteers,  and  fought  in 
the  battle  of  Wagram.  He  then  returned  to  Berlin,  and  in  1814 
obtained  the  rank  of  Austrian  field-marshal.  Meantime,  especially 
after  the  battle  of  Leipzig  in  1813,  influential  men  such  as  Hogendorp, 
v.  d.  Duyn,  Limburg-Stirum,  Hoop,  Driel,  Jonge,  and  othtrs,  were 
exerting  themselves  at  Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  Rotterdam,  Zwolle, 
and  other  places,  to  effect  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Orange. 
William  was  at  that  time  in  England  to  concert  measures  with  the 
British  government  for  the  support  of  the  Netherlands.  When  the 
victors  at  Leipzig  approached  the  frontiers  of  Holland  the  inhabitants 
of  Amsterdam  rose  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  November,  and  on  the 
17th  the  Hague  declared  for  the  prince. 

The  insurrection  of  Holland  created  a  sensation  of  alarm  in  Paris, 
while  the  allies  hailed  it  with  joy,  as  an  earnest  of  further  success. 
When  Captain  Wautier  was  sent  from  the  Hague  to  the  head-quarters 
of  the  allies  at  Frankfurt,  he  met  at  Munich,  on  the  22nd  of  Novem- 
ber, the  Prussian  general  Bulow,  who  being  informed  of  what  had 
passed  in  Holland,  observed  that  this  insurrection  would  be  as  advan- 
tageous to  the  allies  as  a  successful  campaign.  As  soon  as  William 
learnt  what  had  passed,  he  embarked  on  the  28th  of  November,  and 
landed  at  Scheveningen  on  the  29th.  He  was  received  with  acclama- 
tions by  the  people  of  the  Hague  on  the  30th,  and  on  the  2nd  of 
December  at  Amsterdam,  where  Kemper  and  Scholten,  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  provisional  government,  bad  issued  on  the  1st  of 
December  a  proclamation,  announcing  "  Holland  is  free,"  and 
"  William  I.  the  sovereign  prince  of  this  free  country."  The  prince 
gratefully  assented,  and  declared  that  a  constitution  must  guarantee 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  and  secure  them  against  all 
encroachments.  Twenty-three  fortresses  were  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  French,  who  were  encamped  near  Utrecht ;  but  the  army  of  the 
Allies,  and  the  volunteers,  who  were  called  to  arms,  occupied  the 
country.  William  hastened  the  arming  of  the  people,  and  appointed 
a  commission  to  draw  up  a  constitution,  which  was  accepted  on  the 
29th  of  March  1814  by  the  deputies  of  the  people,  and  then  sworn  to 
by  the  prince.  He  had»already  taken  possession  of  his  hereditary 
dominions  in  Germany,  before  the  end  of  1813;  hereupon  the  congress 
at  Vienna  decided  that  Belgium  and  Liege,  together  with  the  Seven 
United  Provinces,  should  be  formed  into  one  kingdom ;  and  on  the 
16th  of  March  1815  the  prince  was  proclaimed  at  the  Hague  as  King 
of  the  Netherlands  and  Duke  of  Luxemburg.  But  he  was  obliged  to 
cede  to  Prussia  his  hereditary  possessions  in  Germany  for  Luxemburg, 
which  after  the  22nd  of  May  1815  belonged  to  the  German  Confede- 
ration, and  which  he  low  raised  in  May  to  the  rank  of  a  grand-duchy. 

The  union  of  so  many  provinces — the  inhabitants  of  which,  though 
of  the  same  origin,  differed  very  mueh  in  manners,  customs,  and 
religious  doctrines  -made  a  change  in  the  constitution  necessary.  A 
commission,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  Dutch  and  Belgians, 
was  appointed  tw  make  such  changes  as  were  requisite.  After  the 
king  had  approved  of  this  draft  of  a  constitution,  it  was  laid  before 
toe  States-general  and  deputies  from  the  southern  provinces,  and 
finally  proclaimed  on  the  26th  of  August.  In  1814  the  king  founded 
the  military  order  of  William,  and  in  1815,  after  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, the  civil  order  of  the  Belgian  Lion,  and  on  the  21st  of  June  1816  he 
joined  the  Holy  Alliance.  He  resided  alternately  at  Brussels  and  the 
Hague.  On  the  17th  of  May  1816  a  Dutch  fleet,  under  Admiral  Van 
der  Capellen,  joined  the  British  fleet,  under  Lord  Exmoutb,  in  the 
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Bay  of  Algiers,  and  compelled  the  doy  to  concludo  a  treaty,  by  ono 
articlo  of  which  all  Christian  Blavea  were  to  bo  restored  to  liberty. 

In  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  a  want  of  harmony  between  the 
inhabitants  manifested  itself  on  several  occasions,  which,  but  for  the 
moderation  and  firmness  of  the  king,  might  oven  then  have  led  to 
serious  dissensions.  The  unbounded  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic: 
clergy,  even  over  the  higher  classos  in  Belgium  ;  the  mutual  aversion 
of  the  Belgians  and  the  Dutch,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  latter 
with  the  long  residence  of  the  court  at  Brussels;  divisions  in  the 
northern  provinces  between  the  friends  of  the  old  republican  system 
and  those  of  the  new  or  monarchical  system — all  tended  to  produce 
discontent,  which  was  kept  within  bounds  only  by  confidence  in  the 
character  of  the  king,  and  the  mild  conciliatory  principles  of  his 
government.  In  the  foreign  relations  tho  government,  in  the  main, 
followed  the  British  system.  The  marriage  of  the  Priuce  of  Orange 
to  the  Grand-Duchess  Anne  of  Russia  improved  the  connection  with 
that  empire,  but  subsequently  weakened  the  interest  taken  by  England 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands.  Some  differences  had  arisen  with 
Prussia,  with  which  kingdom  a  closer  union  was  however  caused  by 
the  marriage  of  Prince  Frederick  to  the  Princess  Louisa,  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  on  the  21st  of  May  1825. 

The  union  with  Holland  and  various  commercial  treaties  with 
foreign  powers  had  given  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  the  manu- 
factures and  commerce  of  Belgium,  especially  of  the  cities  of  Antwerp 
and  Ghent ;  but  the  government  could  not  succeed  in  blending  the 
Dutch  and  Belgians  into  one  nation.  Their  mutual  aversion  was 
manifested  with  great  acrimony  iD  the  church,  in  the  army,  and  even 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  States  general.  The  intolerance  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  encouraged  by  the  pope,  who  even  excommunicated 
the  Jansenist  bishops  of  Utrecht,  Haarlem,  and  Deveuter,  who  had 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
French  language  in  all  judicial  proceedings,  created  great  irritation  in 
the  southern  provinces  (so  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  modify,  it  in 
several  points) ;  and  besides  these  important  differences  respecting 
religion  and  language,  there  were  several  financial  points  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  northern  and  southern  provinces  clashed ;  and  which, 
notwithstanding  several  very  beneficial  measures,  could  not  hinder  the 
final  separation  of  the  two  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  union  of  Belgium  and  Holland  had  subsisted  for  fifteen  years. 
The  July  revolution  of  1830  in  France  revived  the  old  mutinous  pride 
of  the  Belgian  cities,  and  a  rising  of  the  populace  in  Brussels,  on  the 
25th  of  August  1830,  commenced  the  revolution  which  separated  the 
northern  and  the  southern  provinces.  In  consequence  of  a  second 
insurrection  in  Brussels,  on  the  20th  and  26th  of  September,  conflicts 
arose  between  the  6000  troops,  commanded  by  Prince  Frederick,  and 
the  armed  insurgents,  commanded  by  foreign  officers,  which  ended  in 
the  retieat  of  the  Dutch.  Meantime  the  king,  yielding  to  the  desire 
of  a  Belgian  deputation  of  the  30th  of  August,  had  assembled  the 
States-general  at  the  Hague  on  the  13th  of  September  to  discuss  with 
them  the  question  of  a  separate  administration,  and  an  alteration  of 
the  fundamental  law.  The  two  chambers  were  in  favour  of  it,  but  the 
insurgents  contended  for  a  total  separation,  which  already  existed  in 
fact,  when  the  five  powers,  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia,  imposed  a  cessation  of  arms  on  both  nations,  and  by  the 
protocol  of  the  4th  of  November  1830  recognised  the  independence 
of  Belgium.  King  William  protested,  on  the  12th  of  July  1831, 
against  the  eighteen  articles  presented  by  the  great  powers,  particu- 
larly against  that  which  proclaims  the  freedom  of  the  Scheld. 
Holland,  with  enthusiasm,  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  arms.  On 
the  2nd  of  August  the  Prince  of  Orange,  at  the  head  of  70,000  men, 
crossed  the  Belgian  frontier ;  Turnhout  and  other  places  were  taken  ; 
one  Belgian  army  was  defeated  near  Hasselt  on  the  8th  of  August,  and 
again  near  Lou  vain  on  the  10th  ;  but  a  French  army  advanced  by 
forced  marohes,  and  the  English  and  French  ambassadors  at  the  court 
of  Brussels  negociated  an  armistice,  according  to  which  the  Prince  of 
Orange  evacuated  Louvain  on  the  14th,  aud  his  army  retired  to  its 
position  before  the  war.  A  treaty  in  twenty-four  articles  was  then 
proposed  by  the  London  Conference,  which  was  acceded  to  by  Belgium, 
but  rejected  by  King  William.  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  likewise 
wished  some  articles  unfavourable  to  Holland  to  be  modified,  but 
France  and  England  had  recourse  to  measures  of  coercion.  England 
blockaded  the  coast  of  Holland,  an  embargo  was  laid  on  the  Dutch 
ships,  and  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  was  taken  on  the  24th  of  December 
1832,  after  a  memorable  siege  by  a  French  army  of  70,000  men.  This 
did  not  immediately  lead  to  peace  between  Holland  and  Belgium, 
but  a  suspension  of  arms  was  effected  on  the  21st  of  May  1S33. 

The  London  Conference  resumed  its  difficult  task ;  many  important 
questions  remained  to  bo  settled  :  a.  wearisome  series  of  protocols 
ensued  ;  William  did  his  utmost  to  delay  the  conclusion  of  these  nego- 
ciations,  in  hopes  of  some  turn  in  his  favour,  and  hostilities  between 
Holland  and  Belgium  were  on  the  eve.  of  recommencing  at  the  end  of 
1838,  and  were  prevented  only  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  Conference. 
At  length,  induced  chiefly  by  his  financial  embarrassments,  William 
gave  way,  and,  on  the  4th  ot  February  1839,  signed  the  twenty-seven 
articles,  modified  to  his  disadvanta.e;  and  the  definitive  treaty  was 
concluded  on  the  19th  of  April  1;>39,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Belgium,  and  of  the  five  great  powers. 

But  though  Holland  was  now  wholly  separated  from  Belgium,  thera 
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was  great  excitement  in  the  Dutch  Chambers  in  1 839.  They  hoped 
for  favourable  financial  laws  and  judicious  reform*  ;  instead  of  which 
proposals  were  laid  before  them  for  a  loan  of  fifty-six  millions  of 
florins.  The  loan  was  rejected  on  tho  20th  of  December,  aud  tho 
budget  on  the  23rd  ;  a  loan  of  only  six  millions  was  granted,  and  tho 
budget  voted  for  six  mouths  only.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  States- 
General,  in  March  1840,  tho  king  caused  several  modified  pioject-t  of 
law  to  be  laid  before  them  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  civil  lint  was 
fixed  at  ono  million  and  a  half  of  florins ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  vote 
the  budget  for  two  years  only  instead  of  ten  as  hitherto.  But  not- 
withstanding this  endeavour  of  the  government  to  sati«fy  the  people, 
the  discontent  with  the  king  and  the  ministers  increased.  The  king's 
passion  for  the  Countess  Henrietta  d'Oultremont,  a  Roman  Catholio 
lady,  excited  the  general  indignation  of  the  people,  so  that  he  declared 
on  the  25th  of  March  1840,  that  he  renounced  his  projected  union 
with  her.  This  affair,  and  the  discovery  of  an  extensive  conspiracy  in 
Belgium,  in  which  the  Dutch  appeared  to  be  concerned,  and  finally 
the  financial  difficulties  of  the  state,  induced  the  king  solemnly  to 
resign  the  government  on  the  7th  of  October,  1840,  into  the  hands  of 
his  son  William  II.  Under  the  name  of  Count  of  Nassau,  with  an  im- 
mense private  fortune,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Berlin,  where,  on  the 
17th  of  February  1841,  ho  married  the  Countess  d'Oultremont,  and 
died  on  the  7th  of  November  1843.  His  left  his  large  property  to 
bis  family,  besides  a  gift  of  ten  millions  of  florins  to  the  Dutch 
treasury. 

WILLIAM  II.  (FREDERICK  GEORGE  LOUIS),  King  of  tho 
Netherlands  and  Grand  Ouke  of  Luxemburg,  was  born  on  December  6, 
1792,  and  under  the  care  of  his  father  was  educated  in  the  military 
academy  at  Berlin,  completing  his  education  in  the  university  of 
Oxford,  where  he  showed  much  talent.  He  entered  the  military 
service  early,  serving  his  first  campaign  with  the  English  army  in 
Spain,  and  iu  1811  accepted  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
Spanish  service.  His  courage  and  activity  procured  him  the  esteem  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  made  him  his  aide-de-camp.  At  the 
siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  he  was  among  the  foremost  in  the  storming 
party,  and  at  that  of  Badajoz  he  entered  at  the  head  of  an  English 
column,  whose  retreat  he  had  checked.  He  also  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  and  on  other  occasions,  for  which  he  was 
promoted  to  be  aide  de-camp  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  When  in 
1814  his  father  was  restored  to  his  kingdom,  the  Belgians  received  him 
gladly  as  their  future  sovereign.  In  1815  he  commanded  the  army 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  displayed  bravery  and  military  skill  in  the 
battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  and  in  that  of  Waterloo,  at  which  he  headed 
his  troops,  and  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder.  On  his  recovery  he 
attended  the  Congress  in  Paris,  and  here  was  made  the  proposal  of 
his  union  with  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  England,  which  however  failed, 
because,  it  is  said,  the  prince  was  unwilling  to  become  an  English 
subject  ouly,  even  if  the  first ;  and  he  shortly  afterwards  married 
Anna  Paulowna,  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  Belgium  in  1830,  he  repaired  first  to 
Antwerp  and  then  to  Brussels,  wtiere  his  appearance  made  a  great 
impression.  But  his  endeavours  at  a  reconciliation  failed,  and  at 
length,  overstepping  his  commission,  on  October  16  he  recognise  1  the 
independence  of  Belgium,  for  which  his  father  immediately  oshiered 
him,  and  he  withdrew  to  England,  whither  he  broueht  his  two  eldest 
sons  to  be  educated.  In  the  following  year  however  he  was  recal  ed  to 
the  command  of  the  army  of  Holland  in  the  short  war  against  Belgium, 
in  which  he  was  at  fir?t  victorious,  but  was  at  length  compelled 
to  retreat  by  the  armed  intervention  of  France.  He  was  then  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army  of  observation  on  the  Belgian  frontier. 
On  the  resignation  of  his  father,  on  October  7,  1S40,  he  succeeded  to 
the  government,  in  which  he  showed  great  regard  to  economy,  and  a 
desire  to  promote  financial  improvements,  but  opposed  all  constitu- 
tional reforms.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  storm, 
which  spread  so  widely  through  Europe  in  1848,  he  was  forced  to  con- 
sent to  extensive  changes,  which  probably  might  have  been  avoided 
by  smaller  concessions  made  earlier.  He  did  not  however  live  long  to 
witness  the  effect  of  the  alterations,  as  he  died  on  March  17,  1S49. 

*  WILLIAM  III.  (ALEXANDER  PAUL  FREDERICK  LOUIS), 
the  son  of  the  preceding,  the  present  king  of  the  Netherlands,  was 
born  on  February  19,  1817.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  found 
himself  involved  in  difficulties  from  the  political  party  excitement 
then  existing.  He  chose  a  ministry  from  what  was  called  the  liberal 
opposition,  and  as  far  as  possible  promoted  economy  in  the  finances. 
When  the  pretensions  of  the  popish  party  had  produced  a  great 
agitation  in  1853,  aud  became  so  strong  as  to  compel  a  liberal  miuistry 
to  resign,  because  not  sufficiently  vigorous  in  their  measures  against 
Roman  Catholicism,  the  king  wisely  confined  himself  within  the 
limits  of  the  constitution.  He  changed  his  ministry  in  compliance 
with  the  desire  of  the  representatives ;  and  a  short  time  brought 
calmer  feelings  and  renewed  peace.  William  married  a  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Wiirtemberg  in  1839.  and  has  several  children.  [Scpp.J 

WILLIAM  of  MALMESBURY.    [Malmesbcrt,  William  of.] 

WILLIAM  of  NEWBURY  tin  Latin,  Gulielmus  Neubrigen^is)  is 
said  to  have  been  born  at  Bridlington,  in  1136,  and  to  have  been 
properly  called  William  Little,  whence  he  sometimes  designates 
himself  Parvus,  or  Petit.  His  common  name  he  derived  from  the 
monastery  of  Newbury  in  Yorkshire,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
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Nothing  more  is  known  of  his  personal  history,  except  that  lie  is  said 
to  have  been  a  disappoint  d  candidate  for  the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph 
on  the  death  of  Geoffrey  of.  Monmouth  in  1165,  and  that  he  appears  to 
hive  died  about  1220.  He  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  Chronicle  of 
England,  which  comes  down  to  the  year  1198,  and  is  written  in  better 
Latiu  than  was  then  common.  It  was  first  printed  at  Antwerp,  in 
12mo,  in  1567,  under  the  title  of  'Gulielmi  Neubrigensis  Rerum 
Anglicarum  Libri  V.'  The  subsequent  editions  are,  'Gulielmus  Neu- 
brigensis de  Rebus  Angiitis,  cum  notis  J.  Picardi,'  Paris,  8vo,  1610; 
and  'Gulielmi  Neubrigensis  Historia  sive  Chronica  Rerum  Anglicarum, 
Libris  quiuque,  e  codice  MS.  pervetusto  in  Bibliotheca  Thomse  Se- 
bright, Bar. ;  Studio  atque  Industria  Th.  Uearuii,  qui  ei  praeter  Joan. 

Picardi  anuotitioues,  &c  suas  adjecit,'  Oxon.,  3  vols.  8vo.,  1719. 

A  more  accurate  edition  is  that  published  by  the  English  Historical 
Society  in  1856,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Hamilton. 

WILLIAM  of  WYKEHAM.    [Wykeham,  William  of.] 

WILLIAMS,  SIR  CHARLES  HANBURY,  was  born  in  1709,  and 
was  the  third  son  of  John  Haubury,  Esq.,  a  South  Sea  Director.  The 
name  of  Williams  was  assumed  in  pursuance  of  the  directions  of  the 
will  of  his  godfather,  Charles  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Caerleon.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton;  after  leaving  school,  he  went  abroad  for  some  time, 
and  aftt-r  his  return  from  foreign  travel  married,  in  1732,  Lady 
Frances  Coniugsby,  daughter  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Coniugsby.  The 
year  after  his  marriage  he  became  member  of  parliament  for  the 
county  of  Monmouth.  In  parliament  he  steadily  supported  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  but  took  no  prominent  part  as  a  speaker.  He  gave  the 
minister  however  a  more  effective  assistance  than  that  of  speeches,  by 
frequent  political  ballads,  which  he  composed  with  much  skill,  and 
to  which  he  owes  a  great  part  of  his  reputation.  In  1739  he  was 
appointed  paymaster  of  the  marines  ;  in  1746  he  was  made  a  knight  of 
the  Bath,  aud  was  sent  as  envoy  to  Dresden.  In  1749  he  succeeded 
Mr.  Legge  as  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Berlin,  but  in  1751  he 
returned  again  to  Dresden.  He  acquitted  himself  in  these  diplomatic 
employments  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employers,  and  showed  a 
diligence  and  regularity  in  business  which  surprised  those  who  had 
known  him  only  as  a  man  of  fashion  and  a  wit  of  private  circles.  H» 
was  sent  from  Dresden  on  a  very  important  mission  to  St.  Petersburg, 
which  had  for  its  object  to  engage  the  empress  of  Russia  in  a  triple 
alliance  with  Austria  aud  England  against  France.  His  first  efforts  at 
St.  l'etersburg  were  attended  with  remarkable  success,  but  the  nego- 
ciation  ultimately  failed,  and  its  failure  operated  severely  on  Sir 
C.  H.  Williams'  ududand  health.  He  left  St.  Petersburg  in  1757,  in 
a  bad  state  of  health,  and  with  his  mind  in  some  degree  affected. 
When  he  arrived  in  England  he  was  quite  insane.  He  died  on  the 
2nd  of  November,  1759.  He  left  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom 
married  William  Anne,  fourth  earl  of  Essex,  and  the  younger  the  Hod. 
Robert  Bo\  le  Walsinghaui,  a  younger  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Shannon. 

Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams  is  known  creditably  as  a  poet  by  his 
Odes  (12mo,  1775).  His  principal  fame  during  his  life  was  derived 
from  his  political  squibs,  which  are  of  a  superior  order  of  excellence, 
and  his  talents  for  conversation.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Horace 
Walpole,  Henry  Fox,  the  first  Lord  Holland,  and  his  brother  Stephen 
Fox,  the  first  Lord  Ilchester.  He  is  the  author  of  a  paper  in  the 
'  World  '  No.  37,  which  describe  with  much  humour  the  miseries  of  a 
gre-t  lady's  dependent  c«mi  anion. 

WILLIAMS,  DANIEL,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Dissenting  minister  of 
the  Presbyterian  denomination,  was  born  at  Wrexham,  in  Denbigh- 
shire, in  the  year  1644.  The  di-advantages  of  his  early  education  were 
compensated  by  the  natural  energy  of  his  mind,  and  by  his  diligence. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  new  generation  who  entered  the 
Christian  ministry  after  the  ejection  of  the  Nonconformists  in  1662; 
and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  regularly  admitted  as  a  preacher. 
His  first  years  in  the  ministry  were  passed  in  preaching  in  several 
parts  of  England,  though  the  times  were  so  unsettled  that  there  was 
little  prospect  of  his  continuing  his  labours  without  hazard.  As,  in 
those  days,  more  religions  liberty  was  granted  by  the  government  in 
Ireland  than  in  England,  Mr.  Williams  iepaired  to  the  sister-country, 
and  unexpectedly  received  an  invitation  to  become  chaplain  to  the 
Countess  of  Meath,  which  he  accepted.  Some  time  afterwards  he  was 
settled  over  a  respectable  congregation  in  Wood-street,  Dublin.  Here 
he  remained  nearly  twenty  years,  and  filled  his  station  with  great 
credit,  beiDg  at  the  same  time  much  respected  by  the  Irish  Protestants 
in  general.  During  his  residence  in  Dublin,  he  married  a  lady  of  an 
honourable  family,  with  a  considerable  fortune. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James  II.,  his  warm  opposition  to 
Romanism  exposed  him  to  some  danger ;  aud  he  consequently  came 
to  England  in  1687,  and  settled  in  London.  On  occasion  of  the  pro- 
posal of  an  address  upon  the  king's  dispensing  with  the  penal  laws, 
Mr.  Williams  firmly  took  his  stand  with  the  opposition  ;  and  his  views 
of  the  question  prevailed  in  the  conference  of  dissenting  ministers. 
He  now  became  the  patron  of  those  Irish  Protestants  who  fled  to 
England  from  the  violence  of  Tyrconnel  ;  assisting  them  himself,  and 
procuring  for  them  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  public.  He  rejoiced 
greatly  in  the  Revolution  of  16S8;  and  was  often  consulted  on  Irish 
affairs  by  King  William.  In  1700  he  went  to  Ireland  on  his  own 
private  business,  and  to  visit  his  friends,  by  whom  he  was  warmly 
received.  Before  the  period  of  this  visit  he  had  settled  as  a  pastor  in 
Hand  Alley,  Bishopsgate-street.  Here  he  continued  twenty-seven  years. 
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He  was  highly  esteemed  by  Mr.  Richard  Baxter,  on  whose  death,  in 
1691,  Mr.  Williams  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  at  the  Merchants' 
Lecture  at  Pinners'  Hall.  The  Antinomian  controversy  created  parties 
among  the  Dissenters  connected  with  this  lecture,  and  Mr.  Williams 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  those  who  advocated  the  tenets  of  Dr. 
Crisp,  the  avowed  champion  of  the  Antinomian  doctrines.  A  secession 
took  place,  and  another  Tuesday  lecture  was  established  at  Salters' 
Hall.  On  this  occasion,  Dr.  Bates,  Mr.  Howe,  and  Mr.  Alsop,  who 
had  bejn  among  the  lecturers  at  Pinners'  Hall,  retired  with  Mr. 
Williams.  When  Dr.  Crisp's  works  were  repriited,  Mr.  Williams,  by 
request,  wrote  his  '  Gospel  Truth  Stated  and  Vindicated.'  Mr. 
Stephen  Lob  having  charged  this  work  with  Socinianism,  an  appeal 
was  made  on  both  si  les  to  Dr.  Stillingfleet.  then  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  to  Dr.  Edwards  of  Oxford,  both  these  learned  persons  being 
regarded  as  masters  in  that  controversy ;  and  they  both  acquitted 
Mr.  Williams  of  the  charge.  In  his  'End  of  Discord;  wherein  is 
demonstrated  that  no  doctrinal  controversy  remains  between  the 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  Ministers  fit  to  ju-tify  longer  divi- 
sions,' he  distinctly  states  the  opinion  of  the  'Orthodox,  the  Socinian, 
and  the  Antinomian'  on  the  doctrine  of  the  'satisfaction  of  Christ,' 
aud  he  adheres  to  the  views  of  the  first.  So  great  was  the  beat  occa- 
sioned by  the  Antinomian  controversy,  that  we  are  informed  that  Mr 
Williams's  enemie*,  being  foiled  in  impugning  his  opinions,  endeavoured 
to  misrepresent  his  character  by  arraiguing  his  morals.  So  com- 
pletely however  did  he  triumph  over  the  charges  brought  against  him, 
that,  after  spending  eight  weeks  over  the  affair,  the  committee  of 
dissenting  ministers  in  and  about  the  city,  reported  to  sixty  of  their 
body,  who  met  April  8tb,  1695,  "  That  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  united  ministers  that  Mr.  Williams  is  entirely  clear  aod  innocent 
of  all  that  was  laid  to  his  charge."  His  whole  conduct  throughout 
this  painful  trial  appears  much  to  have  increased  the  attachment  of 
his  congregation,  as  well  as  his  general  estimation  by  the  public. 
Having  been  now  for  some  time  a  widower,  Mr.  Williams  married  Mrs. 
Backstead,  a  widow  lady  of  great  excellence, 'and  with  a  considerable 
estate. 

Diligent  as  was  Mr.  Williams  in  his  attention  to  the  pastoral  office, 
he  was  a  man  of  great  public  spirit.  So  long  as  opposition  availed,  he 
strenuously  opposed  the  'Occasional  Conformity  Bill,' aud  the  Irish 
Sacramental  Test  Act,  in  the  reign  of  Anne.  He  was  a  great  pro- 
moter of  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland,  which  took  place 
in  1707.  In  1709  he  received  a  diploma  of  D.D.  from  the  universities 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  at  the  same  time  with  Dr.  Oldfield  and 
Dr.  Calamy.  Anxious  for  the  honour  and  usefulness  of  his  order,  he 
was  very  desirous  that  all  the  candidates  for  the  dissenting  ministry 
should  have  at  least  a  part  of  their  education  at  one  or  other  of  the 
Scottish  universities,  as  they  were  excluded  by  the  subscription  from 
the  English  ;  but  bis  scheme  for  this  purpose  did  not  meet  with  en- 
couragement. On  the  accession  of  George  I.  in  1714,  Dr.  Williams 
had  the  honour  of  presenting  the  address  to  his  majesty,  at  the  head 
of  the  London  dissenting  clergy  of  the  three  denominations;  and 
from  that  time  it  h  is  been  usual  for  this  body  to  go  to  court  on  similar 
occasion*,  it  being  one  of  the  bodies  who  are  received  on  the  throne, 
and  by  their  committees  in  the  royal  closet.  Dr.  Williams's  health 
had  by  this  time  visibly  declined  for  a  year  or  two,  though  he  still 
continued  the  exercise  of  his  ministry.  At  length,  after  a  short  attack 
of  asthma,  he  died  on  the  26th  of  January  1716,  in  the  seventy-third 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields.  In  his  funeral 
sermon,  Dr.  Evans,  who  had  been  his  co-pastor  for  eleven  years, 
ascribes  to  him  "a  copious  invention,  a  penetrating  judgment,  a  faith- 
ful memory,  and  vigorous  affections,  which  were  cultivated  by  much 
application  to  study."  His  moderation  was  shown  by  his  desire  for 
a  comprehension  at  the  Revolution,  on  coudition  of  a  free  toleration 
to  such  Dissenters  as  would  not  be  included.  His  great  conscientious- 
ness and  his  unusual  readiness  to  forgive  injuries  are  also  mentioned 
to  his  praise.  He  was  accustomed  to  deliver  a  lecture  to  youug  people 
on  Christmas-day,  which  was  attended  by  vast  audiences  from  all 
parts  of  the  town.  His  discourses  and  treatises  extend  to  six  volumes 
Svo,  and  have  been  collected  and  published  at  different  periods  :  the 
last  volume  consists  of  Latin  versions  of  several  of  his  treatises,  trans- 
lated for  the  benefit  of  foreigners,  agreeably  to  the  instructions  of  his 
will.  He  also  directed  that  his  treatise  entitled  '  The  Vanity  of 
Childhood  and  Youth '  should  be  rendered  into  Welsh  for  the  use  of 
schools,  and  printed  often  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

Dr.  Williams  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  benevolent  and 
useful  objects.  Having  provided  for  his  widow,  he  left  donations  to 
the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners;  for  the  education  of 
youth  in  Dublin ;  for  an  itinerant  preacher  to  the  native  Irish  ;  to  the 
poor  of  the  Wood-street  congregation  in  Dublin,  and  of  that  in  Hand 
Alley  in  London  ;  to  the  French  refugees  ;  to  the  poor  of  Shoreditch 
parish  ;  to  assist  poor  ministers  and  students ;  to  several  ministers' 
widows;  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital;  to  the  London  workhouse;  to  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  in  Scotland ;  for  the  sup- 
port of  two  preachers  to  the  Indians;  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
charity  schools  in  Wales.  He  also  left  estates  to  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  which  at  present  furnish  six  handsome  exhibitions  to  students 
for  the  ministry  among  Protestant  dissenters  in  England,  who  are  to 
be  nominated  by  his  trustees.  The  last  grand  bequest  in  his  will  was 
for  the  establishment  of  a  public  library  in  London.    For  this  purpose 
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ho  had  bon(>li t  Dr.  Bates's  collection  of  books  for  between  COOi.  mid 
8001  to  add  to  his  own.  He  directed  hia  trustees  to  erect  a  suitable 
building,  the  Bite  for  which  was  purchased  by  them  in  1727,  in  Red- 
cross  street;  and  the  library  wan  opened  in  17zD.    in  1865  it  was 

removed  from  R<drro-n  street  to  Queen's  m|ii:ir<\  lllooiimbury.  Sii  

the  library  was  established,  very  considerable  addit  ons  havo  been  made 
to  it  by  legacies,  as  well  as  by  contributions  in  money  and  books.  It 
contains  nearly  20,000  volumes.     Admission  is  liberally  granted. 

WILLIAMS,  EDWARD,  known  by  the  Bardic  name  of  lolo  Mor- 
ganwg,  was  a  poet  of  merit  both  in  Welsh  and  linglish.  He  was  born  in 
the  parish  of  Llancarvan  in  Glamorganshire,  about  the  year  1747.  His 
English  poems,  lyric  and  pastoral,  in  two  volumes,  published  in  1794, 
present  perhaps  the  most  curious  list  of  subscribers  that  ever  was 
attached  to  any  publieation.  It  begins  with  the  name  of  the  Princo  of 
Wales;  it  contains  those  of  Mis.  liarbauld,  of  William  Bowles,  gene- 
ralissimo of  the  Creek  nation,  Sir  William  Jones,  Miss  Hannah  More, 
Lord  Orford,  Thomas  Paine,  Samuel  Rogers,  Miss  Anna  Seward,  John 
Home  Tooke,  Wilberforce,  and  General  Washington.  He  afterwards 
published  two  volumes  of  Welsh  hymns,  'Salmau  yr  Eglwys  yn  yr 
Anialwch.'  Williams  worked  through  life  at  his  trade  as  a  stone- 
mason. He  lived  for  some  time  in  London,  and  was  anxious  to 
emigrate  to  America,  but  returned  to  Wales,  and  lived  and  died  there. 
He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  his  country  :  he 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  '  Myvyrian  Archaiology,'  and  he  was,  in 
1820,  about  to  publish  a  collection  of  documents  illustrative  of  Welsh 
history,  but  seems  to  have  been  prevented  for  want  of  sufficient  support. 
These  documents  were  announced  for  publication  by  the  Welsh 
Manuscript  Society,  under  the  editorship  of  his  son,  Mr.  Talie.-in 
Williams,  who  published,  in  1829,  his  father's  '  Cyfrinach  Beirdd  Yuys 
Prydain '  (or  Secret  of  the  Bards  of  the  Isle  of  Britaiu),  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  they  have  been  published.  Iolo  died  at  Flemingstoue  in 
Glamorganshire,  on  the  17th  of  December  1826  ;  and  Southey  sa\s,  in 
his  Life  of  Cowper,  "  It  grieves  me  to  think  what  curious  knowledge, 
and  how  much  of  it,  has  probably  perished  with  poor  old  Edward 
Williams."  From  some  letters  by  him,  which  were  printed  during  his 
lifetime  in  the  third  volume  of  the  '  Cambrian  Register,'  it  seems  that 
he  bad  written  his  autobio.raphy,  in  which  he  had  introduced  an 
account  of  Welsh  literature  during  his  own  time,  as  well  as  his 
opinions  of  Welsh  literature  in  general. 

WILLIAMS,  JOHN,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  England,  and 
afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  was  the  sou  of  Edward  Williams  of 
Aber-Conway,  in  Caernarvonshire  in  Wales,  where  he  was  born  on  the 
25th  of  March  1582.  He  received  his  earliest  education  at  the  public 
Bchool  at  Ruthin,  and  entered  a  student  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  on 
tbe  5th  of  November  1599.  Connected  with  a  great  Welsh  family,  he 
was  early  looked  upon  as  one  likely  to  brwg  distinction  on  the 
principality.  Being  largely  supplied  with  money,  he  distinguished 
himself  at  college  by  a  gay  life  and  profuse  expenditure.  "  From  a 
youth  and  so  upward,"  .-ays  his  entertaining  biographer,  Hacket,  "he 
had  not  a  fist  to  hold  money,  for  he  did  not  only  lay  out,  but  scatter, 
spending  all  that  he  had,  and  somewhat  for  which  he  could  be 
trusted."  Yet  he  was  a  diligent  and  ardent  student.  He  had  a 
powerful  memory,  and  great  facility  in  learning  languages  and  apply- 
ing terms  of  art.  When  he  afterwards  sat  on  the  bench  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  lawyers  who  professed  a  contempt  for  his  legal 
acquirements  endeavoured  to  puzzle  him  with  pedantic  technicalities, 
it  is  recorded  that  he  used  to  retort,  to  the  mirth  of  the  whole  court, 
by  drawing  upon  his  old  studies  in  scholastic  logic.  He  required 
little  rest,  and  three  hours  of  sleep  contented  him.  "  He  surrendered 
up  his  whole  time  to  dive  into  the  immense  well  of  knowledge  that 
hath  no  bottom.  He  read  the  best,  he  heard  the  best,  he  conferred 
with  the  best,  exscribed,  committed  to  memory,  disputed  :  he  had  some 
work  continually  upon  the  loom.  And  though  he  never  did  so  much 
in  this  unwearied  industry  as  himself  desired,  he  did  far  more  than 

all  that  did  higiily  value  him  could  expect  All  perceived  that 

a  Fellowship  was  a  garland  too  little  for  his  head,  and  that  he  that 
went  his  pace  would  quickly  go  farther  than  St.  John's  walks."  In 
1605  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  entered  into  holy 
orders  in  1609,  accepting  a  stivdl  living  in  Norfolk,  and  in  1611  he 
was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Grafton  Regis  in  Northamptonshire. 
In  the  same  year  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  greatness  was  laid 
by  bis  being  chosen  chaplain  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton.  He 
had  been  able  to  secure  the  favourable  notice  of  King  James  by  his 
conduct  in  relation  to  a  slight  dispute  between  his  majesty  and  tbe 
University  of  Cambridge  ;  and  his  new  office,  "a  nest  for  an  eagle,"  as 
Hacket  calls  it,  gave  him  such  access  to  the  royal  person  as  enabled 
him  to  profit  by  the  favourable  impression.  Fortunately  for  himself, 
he  refused  the  offer  of  remaining  in  his  chaplaincy  under  Bacon — 
perhaps  his  worldly  shrewdness  taught  him  that  the  soil  was  under- 
mined beneath. 

Having  been  made  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  in 
1619,  he  preached  before  James  at  Theobalds,  and  the  sermon  was 
printed  by  command  of  his  majesty,  who  soon  afterwards  gave  him  the 
rich  deanery  of  Salisbury.  But  James  could  only  issue  his  favours 
through  one  channel;  and  desiring  to  befriend  Williams,  recom- 
mended him  to  seek  the  patronage  of  Buckingham.  He  adopted  the 
friendly  hint  and  acted  his  part  in  reconciling  the  conscience  of  the 
fiiTourite's  Roman  Catholic  biide  to  the  Church  of  England.    Of  a 


paper,  containing  the  elements  of  the  doctrinal  belief  of  the  Church  of 
England,  which  ho  drew  up  on  this  occasion,  twenty  copies  were 
printed  by  order  of  the  king.  It  was  by  the  advice  of  Williams  that 
Buckingham  adopted  the  bold  project  of  sacrificing  Bacon  to  save 
himself  from  public  indignation.  The  project  was  more  successful 
than  ordinary  human  foresight  could  have  anticipated,  and  though  it 
was  an  unpopular  measure  to  renew  the  practice  of  committing  the 
great  seal  to  the  hands  of  an  ecclesiastic,  the  favourite's  gratitude 
overcame  his  caution.  Williams  was  sworn  in  an  lord  keeper  on  the 
10th  of  July  1621.  In  the  same  month  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  he  was  allowed  to  hold  the  deanery  of  Westminster  (in 
which  he  had  been  installed  in  1620)  and  the  rectory  of  Walgrave  in 
commondam.  He  managed  to  preserve  po-session  of  so  many  ecclesi- 
astical preferments,  that,  accoraing  to  Dr.  Heylyn's  remark,  "  he  wan 
a  perfect  diocese  within  himself,  as  being  bishop,  dean,  prebend,  re- 
sidentiary, and  parson,  all  at  once."  Bacon  was  not  the  only  person 
on  whose  ruin  Williams  desired  to  rise  ;  he  was  indefatigable  in  hU 
endeavours  to  have  Archbishop  Abbot  deprived  of  bis  office,  on  account 
of  his  having  accidentally  shot  Lord  Zouch's  deer-keeper.  [Abbot, 
Gisokoe.]  It  was  part  of  Williams's  policy  to  employ,  with  the  vast  funds 
which  were  at  his  command,  a  crowd  of  court  spies,  whose  information 
he  turned  to  his  own  advantage.  When  the  Marquis  Iuoiosa,  the 
Spauish  ambassador,  had  succeeded  in  terrifying  James  into  the  belief 
that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Buckingham,  Williams  was 
able  to  inform  the  favourite  of  the  cause  of  the  king's  altered  conduct, 
and  to  suggest  a  remedy.  Buckingham  however  appears  to  have  soon 
entertained  a  fear  that  the  lord  keeper  was  acquiring  too  great  a  share 
of  independent  power,  and  his  ruin  was  resolved  on.  Laud,  whom  he 
was  the  first  to  patronise,  had  also  become  his  deadly  enemy,  and 
when  he  perceived  that  the  keeper  was  sinking,  "  he  Bnunned  him," 
says  Hacket,  "as  the  old  Romans,  in  their  superstition,  walked  aloof 
from  that  soil  which  was  blasted  with  thunder."  Laud's  tell  tale 
diary  is  full  of  ominous  dreams  about  Williams,  in  which  the  wish  is 
father  to  the  thought.  In  the  meantime  Buckingham  himself  suuk  in 
the  favour  of  James,  and  Williams  remained  lord  keeper  till  the 
accession  of  Charles,  when,  in  October  1626,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
office.  Williams  was  ordered  not  to  continue  in  his  seat  in  tbe  House 
of  Lords,  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  intimidated.  He  retained  his 
place  on  the  bench  of  bishops,  and, — incited  apparently  by  personal 
feelings, — supported,  as  far  as  his  High  Church  principles  would  permit, 
the  popular  cause,  and  exerted  himself  in  promoting  the  Petition  of 
Right.  His  relentless  rival  Laud  raised  against  him,  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  a  charge  of  betraying  the  king's  secrets,  contrary  to  his  oath 
as  a  privy  councillor.  He  was  convicted  of  subornation  of  perjury  in 
defending  himself  from  this  charge, — fined  10,000/.,  suspended  from 
his  offices,  and  condemned  to  imprisonment  during  the  royal  pleasure. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640,  he  was  released,  and 
resumed  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  A  revolution  had  now  taken 
place  in  the  court;  he  was  received  into  favour,  and  in  the  following 
year  translated  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York.  He  retired  during 
the  civil  war  to  Aber-Conway  in  Wales,  and  held  out  Conway  Castle 
for  the  king.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  March  1650.  Clarendon  with 
some  reason  charges  Williams  with  being  vain,  perfidious,  aud  re- 
vengeful. Weldou  and  others  accuse  him  of  haviug  been  a  corrupt 
judge — a  charge  receiving  support  from  the  lavish  scale  of  his  expen- 
diture. The  same  writer  charges  him  with  profligacy  :  but  according 
to  Hacket,  who  would  not  be  likely  to  mention  such  a  circumstance  if 
it  were  not  true,  he  accidentally  suffered  a  mutilation  in  youth,  which 
made  continence  in  his  case  no  virtue.  In  Collier's  'Annals  of  the 
Stage'  (ii.  27)  the  curious  circumstance  is  stated  of  his  having  been 
charged  with  having  the  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  exhibited  in 
his  house  on  Sunday,  27th  September  1631.  In  1637  he  published,  in 
quarto,  '  The  Holy  Table,  name  aud  thing,  more  autiently,  properly, 
and  literally  used  under  the  New  Testament  than  that  of  Altar.' 

(Hacket,  Memorial  offered  to  the  great  deservings  of  John  Williamt, 
D  D.  &c. ;  Phillips,  Life  of  John  Williams,  &c.) 

WILLIAMS,  KEV.  JOHN,  'the  Apostle  of  Polynesia,'  was  born 
June  29,  1796,  at  Tottenham,  near  Loudon.  In  1810  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  furnishing  ironmonger  in  the  City  Road  ;  and  though  hia 
indentures  exempted  him  from  tbe  more  laborious  part  of  the  busi- 
ness, young  Williams  soon  displayed  an  inclination  for  the  workshop 
rather  than  the  counter,  aud  became  so  skilful  a  workman  that  his 
master,  Mr.  Tonkin,  found  it  to  his  interest  to  employ  him  in  executing 
orders  which  required  peculiar  delicacy  and  skill.  While  thus  em- 
ployed he  became  connected  with  companions  whose  irreligious  habits 
threatened  to  exert  a  fatal  influence  upon  his  character  :  but  on  a 
Sabbath  evening  early  in  1814  he  was  persuaded  by  Mrs.  Tonkin,  the 
wife  of  his  employer,  to  accompany  her  to  the  Tabernacle,  Moorfields. 
He  there  heard  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Timothy  East,  of  Birmingham, 
which  so  deeply  impressed  his  mind  as  to  lead  to  an  entire  change 
of  life.  Before  long  he  united  himself  with  the  religious  community 
assembling  at  the  Tabernacle,  joined  a  class  of  young  men  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  improvement,  and  became  an  active  Sunday- 
school  teacher.  Missionary  operations  were  then  exciting  a  very  lively 
interest  at  the  Tabernacle,  and  after  much  deliberation  Wdliame  offered 
his  services  to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  in  July  1816,  and  bein,f 
accepted,  he  was  allowed  to  leave  Mr.  Tonkin  before  the  expiration  or 
his  apprenticeship. 
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The  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  been 
made  known  to  the  British  public  by  the  voyages  of  Captain  Cook  and 
others,  were  selected  by  the  founders  of  the  Loudon  Missionary  Society 
as  the  scene  of  their  earliest  labours.  For  many  years  the  pioneers  of 
the  benevolent  enterprise  laboured  with  very  little  success  ;  but  before 
the  time  when  Williams  offered  himself  to  the  Society,  many  of  the 
natives  had  embraced  Christianity,  and  in  some  islands  the  cruel  rites 
of  idolatry  had  been  entirely  abandoned.  The  most  urgent  demands 
for  more  missionaries  were  sent  to  the  Society  in  England,  and  the 
directors,  recognising  the  necessity  of  immediately  meeting  the  require- 
ment, despatched  Williams  and  several  other  young  men  with  only  a 
few  months'  preparation  for  labours  which  rather  called  for  years  of 
preliminary  study.  During  the  short  period  allowed  for  the  purpose, 
Williams  did  not  confine  himself  to  literary  and  theological  studies, 
but  also  visited  manufactories,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  such 
processes  as  ho  might  have  to  teach  in  accordance  not  only  with  his 
own  views  of  the  mi-sionary  work,  but  also  with  the  instructions 
received  from  the  Society  with  which  he  had  connected  himself,  whose 
aim  it  has  always  been,  in  subordination  to  the  great  design  of  teaching 
the  gospel,  to  introduce  among  the  heathen  the  arts  of  civilised 
society. 

In  October  1816,  Williams  married  Miss  Mary  Chauner,  who  proved 
an  invaluable  coadjutor  to  his  future  labours;  and  on  the  16th  of 
November  following,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams,  in  company  with  several 
other  missionaries,  embarked  for  Sydney,  whence  after  a  short  stay 
they  proceeded,  after  calling  at  New  Zealand,  to  Eimeo,  one  of  the 
Society  Islands,  which  they  reached  exactly  twelve  months  after 
leaving  London.  Here  they  remained  for  some  months,  Mr.  Williams 
assisting  the  missionaries  previously  stationed  there,  and  perfecting  j 
himself  in  the  Tahitian  language.  During  this  time  he  also  made  the 
iron-work  for  a  small  vessel  which  the  missionaries  were  huilding  for 
Pomare,  king  of  Tahiti.  After  a  time  a  party  of  the  missionaries, 
including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams,  removed  to  Huahine,  another  island 
of  the  same  group,  where  they  were  very  gladly  received  by  the  natives. 
The  fame  of  their  arrival  brought  visitors  from  the  surrounding  islands, 
and  the  urgent  solicitations  of  Tamatoa,  king  of  llaiatea  (the  Ulitea  of 
Captain  Cook),  induced  Messrs.  Williams  and  Tbrelkeld  to  remove  to 
that  island,  which  is  the  largest  and  most  central  of  the  Society  group. 
Its  population  was  at  that  time  about  1300,  but  its  political  influence 
was  far  greater  than  might  be  expected  from  its  population  ;  it  was 
the  centre  of  the  idolatrous  system  prevalent  in  these  islands ;  it  con- 
tained "  the  archives  of  their  religious  legends  ;  the  temple  and  altar 
of  Oro,  the  Mars  and  Moloch  of  the  South  Seas  ; "  and  its  principal 
chiefs  received  divine  honours,  as  well  as  civil  allegiance  and  tribute 
from  the  neighbouring  isles.  Upon  this  interesting  island  the  truths 
of  Christianity  had  been  first  proclaimed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  who, 
with  Pomare  and  nineteen  other  Tahitians,  had  been  accidentally 
driven  thither  in  a  storm  ;  and  the  inhabitants  had  received  their 
instruction  so  well  as  to  be  exceedingly  desirous  of  obtaining  mission- 
aries for  themselves.  While  however  the  people  were  willing  to  adopt 
Christianity  as  a  national  religion,  and  to  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  its 
teachers,  Mr.  Williams  found  their  moral  condition  to  be  extremely 
debased,  and  their  idleness  apparently  inveterate.  They  were  also  so 
scattered  C7er  the  island  as  to  render  collective  instruction  almost 
impossible.  It  was  indeed  evident  that  their  habits  must  be  entirely 
remodelled  before  the  missionaries  could  hope  to  prosecute  their 
labours  with  success.  Without  neglecting  the  primary  object  of  his 
mission,  Williams  induced  the  Raiateans  to  collect  themselves  to  one 
spot,  and  to  build  habitations  for  themselves,  as  well  as  a  chapel  and 
school-house.  For  his  own  use  he  erected  a  comfortable  house  in  the 
English  stjle,  presenting  a  model  to  which  the  natives  were  encouraged 
to  look  both  in  its  structure  and  conveniences,  and  in  the  furniture 
with  which  it  was  adorned ;  almost  everything  being  done  by  his  own 
hands.  The  natives  were  thus  taught  not  only  to  appreciate  the  com- 
forts of  civilised  life,  but  to  obtain  them  for  themselves,  by  construct- 
ing houses  with  two  or  more  apartments,  with  wooden  floors,  framed 
walls  plastered  with  coral  lime,  thatched  roofs,  well  stocked  garden's, 
tables,  chairs,  sofas,  and  bedsteads  with  turned  legs,  carpets,  and 
hangings.  They  were  also  instructed  in  boat  building,  and  their  dili- 
gence and  ingenuity  were  excited  by  judicious  rewards  in  the  form  of 
nails,  hinges,  and  other  useful  articles  which  the  missionaries  procured 
from  England.  Proceeding  cautiously,  first  to  make  the  natives  fee], 
their  necessities,  and  then  to  put  them  in  the  right  way  for  supplying 
them,  the  missionaries  were  at  length  gratified  by  a  request  to  attend  1 
a  meeting  conveued  by  the  natives  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their 
social  condition  by  the  establishment  of  legal  marriage.  In  May  1820, 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  a  new  chapel  at  Raiatea,  at  which 
more  than  2400  persons  were  present,  a  complete  code  of  laws  was 
established  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  and  it  differed  from  those  pre- 
viously introduced  in  other  islands  of  the  South  Seas  in  the  important 
point  of  the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury.  An  efficient  executive 
government  was  also  organised,  everything  being  done  by  the  natives, 
though  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  their  instructors. 
Being  desirous  of  extending  to  others  the  benefits  which  they  enjoyed 
themselves,  the  Raiateans  formed  an  auxiliary  missionary  society, 
which  was  supported  by  liberal  donations  of  such  articles  as  they  had 
learned  to  prepare  for  sale ;  and  Mr.  Williams  laid  the  foundation  of 
tuture  commercial  wealth  by  teaching  the  people  to  cultivate  tobaccp 


and  the  sugar-cane,  and  to  prepare  sugar  for  the  market.  With  this 
view  he  constructed  a  sugar-mill,  the  rollers  of  which  were  turned  in 
a  lathe  formed  by  his  own  hand. 

The  benevolence  which  prompted  Williams  to  such  exertions  could 
not  rest  content  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Raiatea  and  such  places  as 
might  be  reached  from  it  by  occasional  boat  voyages.  The  intelligence 
received  from  time  to  time  from  other  islands  gave  him  a  strong  desire 
to  extend  the  peaceful  conquest  in  which  he  had  borne  so  distinguished 
a  part,  and  he  perceived  that  nothing  was  so  much  wanted  for  the 
political  advantage  of  the  civilised  communities  at  the  mission  stations 
as  a  market  for  their  produce  and  a  ready  means  of  communication, 
with  it.  He  therefore  conceived  that  if  a  small  ship  were  permanently 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  missionaries,  it  would  tend  greatly  to 
facilitate  their  labours  for  the  civil  and  religious  elevation  of  the 
islanders.  Although  not  seconded  in  these  views  by  the  directors  of 
the  Society,  he  was  so  fully  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  scheme 
that  he  determined  to  undertake  a  very  heavy  pecuniary  responsibility 
rather  than  abandon  his  project.  He  therefore  visited  Sydney  about 
the  commencement  of  1822,  and  purchased  a  sohooner  of  from  eighty 
to  ninety  tons,  called  the  Endeavour,  in  the  hope  that  the  Society 
would,  upon  full  explanation  of  the  circumstances,  share  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  purchase.  He  also  made  arrangements  for  promoting  the 
rising  commerce  of  the  islands,  and  returned  with  several  cows,  calves, 
and  sheep,  presented  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  for  the  use  of  the  chiefs  and  missionaries.  In  July  1823, 
Williams  sailed  from  Raiatea  in  the  Endeavour,  for  the  Hervey  Islands, 
calling  at  the  mission-station  of  Aitutaki,  after  which  he  endeavoured 
to  carry  into  effect  a  long-cherished  scheme  for  the  discovery  of  the 
island  of  Rarotonga,  which  was  then  only  known  to  the  missionaries 
by  the  report  of  a  few  of  its  natives  upon  other  islands.  Failing  in  his 
first  attempt,  he  visited  Mangaia  and  some  other  islands,  but  at  length, 
as  is  described  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  '  Missionary  Enterprises,'  he 
discovered  the  desired  island,  which  is  the  finest  and  most  populous  of 
the  Hervey  group.  Leaving  a  native  teacher  there,  with  a  promise  of 
sending  further  assistance,  the  Endeavour  shortly  returned  to  Raiatea, 
whence  she  soon  sailed  upon  another  expedition  to  Rurutu  and  Rima- 
tara.  Small  as  the  vessel  was  for  such  a  purpose,  the  indefatigable 
missionary  was  preparing  for  a  more  distant  expedition  to  the  Navi- 
gators' and  other  islands,  when  his  projects  were  suddenly  checked 
and  he  himself  was  involved  in  most  painful  embarrassments  by  the 
intelligence  that  certain  interested  merchants  had  procured  the  enact- 
ment of  fiscal  regulations  by  the  governor  of  New  South  Wales,  which 
greatly  impeded  the  development  of  trade  from  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
aud  rendered  the  retention  of  the  Endeavour  hopeless.  At  the  same 
time  he  received  intelligence  from  England  that  the  directors  of  the 
Society  disapproved  of  the  steps  he  had  taken  with  regard  to  the  ship, 
they  having  a  very  commendable  jealousy  of  anything  that  could,  even 
in  appearance,  impart  a  worldly  character  to  their  proceedings.  He 
wa3  thus  compelled  to  send  the  ship,  laden  with  the  most  marketable 
produce  that  he  could  collect,  to  Sydney,  with  orderB  for  the  sale  of 
both  ship  and  cargo.  Grievously  as  he  felt  this  disappointment,  he 
did  not  ab  mdon  his  favourite  design,  but  only  allowed  it  to  remam  in 
abeyance  for  a  time,  while  he  devoted  his  energies  to  Raiatea,  where 
it  was  found  necessary,  from  the  frequency  of  destructive  storms,  to 
remove  the  settlement  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  island. 

In  the  autumn  of  1825  Rarotonga  and  other  of  the  Hervey  Islands 
were  revisited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bourne,  one  of  Williams  s  fellow- 
labourers,  in  the  Haweis,  a  vessel  chartered  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Society.  In  December  of  the  same  year  Williams  was  joined  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pitman,  who  were  appointed  to  occupy  the  new  station  at 
Rarotonga,  but  remained  with  him  for  some  months  at  Raiatea  before 
proceeding  to  their  destination.  In  April  1827  they  obtained  a  passage 
to  Rarotonga,  accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams,  who  contem- 
plated staying  a  few  months  to  assist  their  less  experienced  friends. 
What  has  been  stated  in  reference  to  Raiatea  will  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  labours  to  be  performed  in  other  islands ;  but  here  was  a  new 
difficulty  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  the  Rarotongan  dialect  from 
that  with  which  the  missionaries  were  acquainted  under  the  name  of 
the  Tahitian,  and  in  which  all  their  books  were  printed.  Having  con- 
quered the  difficulties  of  the  language  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  speak  and 
preach  to  the  Rarotongans,  Williams  next  engaged  himself  in  preparing 
books  and  translating  portions  of  the  Bible  into  the  language,  which 
of  course  he  had  to  reduce  to  a  written  form  and  a  grammatical 
system.  When  at  length  prepared  to  return  to  Raiatea,  he  waited 
month  after  month  for  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and,  when  there 
seemed  to  be  no  hope  of  a  vessel  passing  within  sight,  he  determined 
upon  building  a  ship,  notwithstanding  his  limited  knowledge  of  naval 
architecture,  the  total  absence  of  assistance  beyond  what  the  natives 
could  render,  and  the  lack  of  iron  aud  tools,  of  which  he  had  a  very 
insufficient  supply.  One  of  the  first  steps  in  this  undertaking  wa3  the 
construction  of  a  pair  of  smith's  bellows,  to  obtain  leather  for  which 
three  of  the  four  goats  on  the  island  were  killed.  It  must  have  proved 
extremely  mortifying  to  find  that  when  the  machine  was  completed  it 
did  not  act  properly,  owing  to  a  little  oversight  in  the  construction; 
but  the  perplexity  was  abruptly  terminated  by  the  entire  destruction 
of  everything  but  the  boards  by  rats,  which  swarmed  at  Rarotonga. 
Undismayed  by  this  mishap,  Williams  contrived  a  blowing-machine, 
which  is  fully  described  in  his  '  Missionary  Enterprises,'  in  which  no 
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leather  was  required.  Having  no  saw,  the  trees  used  were  split  by 
wedges,  aud  having  no  steaming  apparatus,  bent  planks  were  procured 
by  splitting  curved  trunks.  Cordage  was  manufactured  of  the  bark 
of  the  hibiscus;  sails  were  made  of  native  matting;  and  for  oakum 
were  substituted  cocoa-nut  husk,  banana  stumps,  native  cloth,  &c. 
Sheaves  were  formed  of  the  'aito,'  or  iron-wood,  by  means  of  a.  lathe 
constructed  for  tho  purpose,  and  the  pintles  of  the  rudder  wore  made 
from  a  piece  of  a  pickaxe,  a  cooper's  adze,  and  u  large  hoe.  By  such 
contrivances,  in  the  short  spaco  of  lifteeu  weeks,  was  completed  a  sea- 
worthy vessel  about  sixty  feet  long  and  eightoeu  feet  wide.  Supplied 
with  anchors  of  wood  and  stone,  and  with  a  crew  consisting  only  of 
natives,  Williams  first  tried  his  vessel,  which  he  styled  the  '  Messenger 
of  Peace,'  in  a  voyage  of  about  170  miles,  to  Aitutaki,  which  was 
accomplished  without  any  more  serious  casualty  than  the  breaking  of 
the  foremast  through  the  inexperience  of  the  native  crew  ;  and  after  a 
few  days  the  vessel  returned  to  Karotonga  with  a  valuable  cargo  of 
pigs,  cocoa-DUts,  and  cats.  Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buzacott 
arrived  at  Rarotonga,  having  among  their  stores  a  supply  of  iron, 
which  enabled  Mr.  Williams  to  strengthen  his  ship  before  sailing  for 
Tahiti,  a  distance  of  800  miles,  which  he  accomplished  in  safety. 
Being  now  fully  determined  to  undertake-  his  long-contemplated  voyage 
to  the  more  westerly  islands,  Williams  immediately  set  about  prepara- 
tions for  it.  He  however  returned  to  Raiatea,  and  was  actively  engaged 
in  that  and  neighbouring  islands  for  a  considerable  time  before  the 
great  expedition  could  be  commenced.  On  the  24th  of  May  1830  the 
Messenger  of  Peace  left  Raiatea  on  this  important  voyage,  for  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  we  must  refer  to  the  interesting  narrative  of  the 
missionary  voyager  himself,  merely  stating  that  after  calling  at  Man- 
gaia,  Rarotonga,  and  other  out-stations,  the  vessel  proceeded  westward 
to  Savage  Island,  Tongatabu,  Savaii,  aud  many  other  islands  of  the 
Hapai  aud  Samoan  or  Navigators'  groups,  after  which  she  returned  to 
Raiatea.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  1832,  after  convejing  a  supply  of 
provisions,  horses,  asses,  and  cattle  to  Rarotonga,  Williams  again  sailed 
in  the  Messengor  of  Peace  to  the  Samoas,  after  which  he  returned  to 
Rarotonga,  where,  with  Messrs.  Pitman  and  Buzacott,  he  completed 
the  Rarotongan  version  of  the  New  Testament.  Having  now  deter- 
mined to  visit  England,  he  sent  tho  Messenger  of  Peace  to  Tahiti,  with 
directions  that  she  should  be  sold,  if  a  purchaser  should  offer,  and  that 
another  vessel  should  be  chartered  and  sent  for  him.  Not  hearing 
again  from  Tahiti,  he  eventually  completed  a  small  vessel  which  had 
been  commenced  by  an  American  then  at  Rarotonga,  aud  in  July  1833 
Bailed  in  it  for  Tahiti.  The  business  of  the  mission  required  another 
visit  to  Rarotonga  before  he  finally  embarked  for  England,  but  at 
leDgth,  having  once  more  visited  Raiatea,  he  took  passage  in  a  home- 
ward bound  whaler,  and  reached  Loudon  in  June  1834.  The  interest 
of  his  adventures  rendered  him  immediately  an  object  of  attraction  at 
the  numerous  missionary  meetings  at  which  he  took  a  part ;  and  so 
great  was  the  desire  to  hear  him  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  his 
labours  at  home  were  little  less  arduous  than  they  had  been  in  the 
South  Seas. 

While  however  his  labours  in  speaking,  preaching,  and  lecturing 
were  almost  incessant,  Williams  never  lost  sight  of  engagements  more 
immediately  connected  with  the  welfare  of  Polynesia.  He  submitted 
to  the  directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  subsequently 
to  the  Christian  public,  plans  for  a  theological  college  at  Rarotonga, 
for  the  education  of  native  missionaries,  and  of  a  school  at  Tahiti, 
which  might  both  afford  superior  education  to  the  sous  of  chiefs,  and 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  normal  school  for  training  native  schoolmasters. 
He  laid  his  manuscript  of  the  Rarotongan  New  Testament  before  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  subsequently  superintended  the 
printing  of  that  and  several  other  works  for  the  use  of  the  islandeis; 
and  he  wrote  an  account  of  some  of  the  most  important  circumstances 
of  his  extraordinary  career,  which  appeared  in  April  1837,  under  the 
title  of  'A  Narrative  of  Missionary  Enterprises  in  the  South  Sea 
islands,  with  Remarks  upon  the  Natural  History  of  the  Islauds,  Origin, 
Languages,  Traditions,  aud  Usages  of  the  Inhabitants.'  This  volume 
immediately  excited  the  deepest  inteiest,  not  only  among  those  who 
had  heard  the  statements  of  the  author,  or  whose  habits  and  connec- 
tions would  naturally  lead  to  its  perusal,  but  also  among  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Established  Church,  meu  eminent  for  their  scientific  attainments, 
aud  some  of  the  nobility.  The  society  of  the  humble-minded  dissent- 
ing missionary  was  sought  by  many  who  had  been  accustomed  to  view 
such  proceedings  as  those  which  he  had  narrated  as  Utopian  and  fanati- 
cal, aud  many  noble  donations  were  made  through  him  to  aid  the 
general  objects  of  the  mission,  as  well  as  those  special  objects  which 
the  Society  preferred  leaving  under  his  individual  management,  such 
as  his  cherished  project  of  procuring  a  missionary  ship.  Referring  to 
Prout's  'Memoirs'  for  many  pleasing  illustrations  of  the  effect  produced 
by  this  volume,  as  well  as  by  Williams's  personal  appeals,  it  may  be 
stated  that,  having  submitted  to  the  common  council  of  the  city  of 
London  his  ideas  of  the  importance  of  the  expedition  he  was  about  to 
undertake,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  that  body  unanimously 
voted  a  sum  of  500J.  towards  its  support.  For  this  purpose  alone 
about  4000/.  were  subscribed,  with  which  the  Camdeu  was  purchased, 
repaired,  and  fitted  out,  and  on  the  11th  of  April  1838  she  sailed  from 
Gravesend,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  and  sixteen  other  missionaries 
and  missionaries'  wivis,  who  were  to  be  left  at  their  respective 
stations. 
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After  a  short  stay  at  tho  Cape  of  flood  Hope,  and  another  at  Sylney 
tho  Camden  made  for  tho  Samoas.  William*  vitdted  many  of  the  mir- 
rounding  i-lands,  th>n  sidled  to  Rarotonga,  and  subsequently  to  Tahiti, 
Raiatea,  and  others  of  the  Society  group,  whence  the  Camden  again 
sailed  for  Samoa,  the  devoted  missionary  hoping  at  last  to  carry  out 
his  longchorishod  design  of  visiting  the  islands  yet  further  westward, 
whore  as  yet  nothing  had  been  done  for  the  instruction  of  the  navage^. 
The  expedition  was  proceeding  successfully,  and  had  reached  the  New 
Hebrides,  when,  on  the  20th  of  November  1839,  a  party  from  the  ship 
landed  at  iJillou's  I3ay,  in  tho  island  of  Erromanga,  where  the  natives, 
irritated,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  by  the  barbarities  perpetrated  by 
the  crew  of  a  vessel  that  had  previously  visited  the  island,  attacked 
them,  and  murdered  Mr.  Williams,  then  in  the  forty  fourth  year  of  his 
age,  and  Mr.  Harris,  wlio  was  intending  to  become  a  missionary  to  tho 
Marquesas.  The  intelligence  of  the  melancholy  event  produced  the 
most  intense  excitement  both  in  tho  numerous  islands  where  the  apos- 
tolic labours  of  Williams  had  been  performed,  and  in  his  native  country, 
aud  the  universal  enteem  which  his  character  had  obtained  called  forth 
tho  warmest  expressions  of  respect  and  regret.  Such  remains  of  the 
body  of  Williams  as  could  be  subsequently  procured  (the  greater  por- 
tion having  been  devoured  by  the  cannibals  of  Erromanga)  were  interred 
at  Apia,  in  the  island  of  Upolu.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  know  that 
tho  benevolent  work  to  which  Williams  devoted  his  life  has  not  been 
checked  by  his  untimely  end,  but  that  even  upon  the  very  island  oo 
which  he  fell  the  truths  of  Christianity  have  since  been  received  with 
gladness. 

Of  the  character  of  Williams  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  form  an 
estimate  in  this  brief  notice.  To  comprehend  his  self-denying  zeal,  his 
unconquerable  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  the  philanthropic  objects 
of  his  mission,  the  universality  of  his  talents  as  an  agent  of  civilisation, 
aud  the  benevolence  which  marked  his  public  and  private  actions,  it  is 
necessary  to  peruse  the  circumstantial  narrative  of  his  '  Missionary 
Enterprises,'  a  book  replete  with  interest  even  to  those  who  do  not 
duly  appreciate  the  motives  which  actuated  him  and  his  coadjutors. 
Much  additional  information  upon  these,  as  well  as  more  purely  per- 
sonal history,  is  to  be  found  in  the  volume  of  'Memoirs'  published  by 
his  friend  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Prout,  of  Halstead. 

WILLIAMS,  ROGER,  the  founder  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island, 
was  born  in  Wales  in  1599.  Educated  at  Oxford,  he  was  in  due  time 
ordained;  but  having  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Puritans,  he  deter- 
mined on  separating  from  the  Church  of  England.  To  avoid  the 
persecution  at  that  time  rife  in  this  country,  Williams  emigrated,  with 
many  others  of  Bimilar  religious  views,  to  New  England — then  the 
Puritans'  land  of  promise.  He  landed  at  Nantasket,  Massachusetts,  in 
February  1631.  His  fervent  zeal,  his  piety,  and  his  'godly  gifts'  in 
preaching  and  exhortation,  secured  him  much  consideration.  He  was 
soon  invited  by  the  people  of  Salem  to  become  assistant  to  their  minis- 
ter. But  he  had  already  promulgated  doctrines  which  the  'court' 
of  magistrates  at  Boston  regarded  as  dangerous,  and  they  warned 
the  people  of  Salem  that  they  bad  been  too  precipitate  in  their 
choice,  aud  bade  them  proceed  no  further.  Williams  bad  already  dis- 
tinctly enunciated  the  principle — which  Bancroft  ('Hist,  of  America,' 
chap,  ix.)  declares  "  he  was  the  first  person  in  modern  Christendom  to 
assert  in  its  plenitude  " — of  entire  liberty  of  conscience,  the  right  ol 
every  person  to  worship  in  what  manner  be  pleased,  or  to  refrain  from 
public  worship  altogether  without  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
civil  magistrate.  He  had  besides  written  a  defence  of  the  right  of  the 
natives  to  the  soil,  which  the  magistrates  also  condemned;  though  on 
his  putting  in  an  explanation  and  consenting  to  burn  the  manuscript, 
they  declared  that  the  matters  were  not  so  evil  as  at  first  they  seemed. 
To  avoid  strife,  he  now  retired  to  Plymouth,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years,  when,  on  the  death  of  their  minister,  the  church  at  Salem 
chose  Williams  as  his  successor.  Again  the  court  interposed.  Wil- 
liams reiterated  and  amplified  his  views  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
frankly  declaring  when  pressed  by  his  opponents,  that  he  held  that  the 
magistrate  ought  not  to  interfere  "  even  to  stop  a  church  from  apos- 
tacy  and  heresy,"  and  that  the  office  of  the  civil  magistrate  "extends 
only  to  the  bodies  and  goods  aud  outward  estates  of  man  " — doctrines 
which  the  court  declared  to  be  opposed  to  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  state,  and  subversive  of  all  good  government.  The  church  of 
Salem  was  again  warned  :  but  Williams,  on  behalf  of  the  church, 
issued  '  Letters  of  Admonition,'  which  were  adjudged  to  be  a  defiance 
of  the  authorities.  Salem  was  disfranchised ;  and  as,  on  being  sum- 
moned before  the  court,  he  refused  to  withdraw  any  of  his  opinions, 
Williams  was  sentenced  to  banishment  as  a  reviler  of  magistrates.  He 
obtained  permission  however,  winter  being  at  hand,  to  remain  till  the 
spring ;  but  as  he  persisted  in  preaching,  and  hi?  people  flocked  to 
hear  him,  and  it  was  understood  that  many  had  decided  on  going  with 
him  to  found  a  new  colony  somewhere  not  very  distant,  the  authorities 
decided  to  remove  him  at  once  as  a  dangerous  person  to  England. 
Hearing  of  this,  he  fled  into  the  woods,  where,  as  he  says  in  a  passage 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  "  for  fourteen  weeks  he  was  sorely  tost  in  a  bitter 
season,  not  knowing  what  bread  or  bed  did  mean."  But  he  had 
acquired  a  mastery  over  the  language  of  the  Indians,  was  sheltered  by 
them,  and  kindly  treated. 

As  soon  as  the  season  allowed,  Williams  began  the  foundation  of  his 
new  colony.  At  first  he  pitched  on  Seekonk,  but  that  was  within  the 
patent  of  Plymouth,  and  when  Governor  Winthrop  directed  him  to 
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Narragansett  Bay  as  a  spot  outside  tie  limits  of  any  English  patent, 
Williams  regarded  his  suggestion  as  a  "voice  from  God."  He  landed 
on  Rhode  Island  with  his  companions  in  June  1636,  on  a  spot  still 
marked  by  tradition,  and  having  purchased  the  land  of  the  Indians, 
commenced  to  plant  and  build  a  town,  which  he  called  'Providence,' 
because,  he  said,  "  I  desired  it  might  be  for  a  shelter  for  persons  dis- 
tressed for  conscience."  Here  he  was  soon  joined  by  otbera  who 
sympathised  with  his  opinions,  and  in  a  year  or  two  '  good  people ' 
from  England  flocked  thither  in  considerable  numbers — the  fame  of 
the  earnestness,  self-denial,  and  piety  of  the  first  settlers  having 
quickly  spread  through  the  Puritan  churches.  Williams  was  the 
founder,  the  pastor,  and  the  law  giver  of  the  infant  state ;  but  he  did 
not  aim  to  be  its  ruler.  He  here  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
principles  he  had  so  boldly  asserted.  "  He  chose,"  to  use  the  words 
of  Bancroft,  "  to  found  a  commonwealth  in  the  unmixed  form  of  a 
pure  democracy  ;  where  the  will  of  the  majority  should  govern  the 
state — yet  only  in  civil  things  ;  God  alone  was  respected  as  the  ruler 
of  cont-cience."  It  was  the  tirst  purely  democratic  commonwealth  in 
modern  times,  and,  according  to  Bancroft,  "  this  first  system  has  had 
its  influence  on  the  whole  political  history  of  Rhode  Island  ;  in  no  state 
in  the  world,  not  even  in  the  agricultural  state  of  Vermont,  has  the  magis- 
tracy so  little  power,  or  the  representatives  of  the  freemen  so  much." 

With  exemplary  self-deuial,  Williams  laboured  on  with  his  people. 
New  settlements  had  been  formed  on  the  islaDd,  and  tbe  people,  in 
order  to  secure  themselves  from  becoming  absorbed  in  the  government 
of  Massachusetts,  resolved  to  seek  a  charter  of  incorporation  from  tbe 
English  parliament.  Williams  was  chosen  (1643)  to  negociate  the 
grant.  He  was  treated  with  marked  respect  by  the  Parliament,  and  a 
charter  incorporating  the  settlers  on  Narragansett  Bay,  with  "  full 
power  and  authority  to  rule  themselves,"  was  readily  accorded. 
Williams  was  received  in  triumph  on  his  return  to  Rhode  Island,  and 
when  some  nine  years  later  an  infringement  of  the  charter  seemed 
imminent,  he  was  again  despatched  to  the  mother-country  to  obtain  a 
confirma'ion  of  the  rights  of  the  colony,  in  which  mission  he  was 
entirely  successful.  He  returned  to  Providence  in  1654,  where  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  colouy,  an  office  he  held  for  three  years. 

While  maintaining  perfect  liberty  of  conscience,  Williams  was  an 
earnest  maintainer  of  his  own  religious  views.  He  had  himself 
adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Baptists  ;  and  in  his  later  years  he  en- 
tered into  a  strenuous  controversy  with  the  Quakers.  His  work — 
•  George  Fox  digged  out  of  his  Burrowes,  or  an  Offer  of  Disputation 
on  Fourteen  Proposals  made  this  last  summer,  1672  (so  called),  unto 
G.  Fox,  then  present  on  Rode  Island  in  New  England,  by  R(oger). 
W(illiams).  As  also  how  G.  Fox  slily  departing,  the  Disputation  went 
on,  being  managed  three  days  at  Newport  on  Rode  Island,  and  one 
day  at  Providence,  between  John  Stubs,  John  Buruet  (Burnyeat),  and 
William  Edmundson,  on  the  one  part,  and  R.  W.  on  the  other.  In 
which  many  quotations  out  of  G.  Fox  and  Ed.  Burrowes'  Book  in  folio 
are  alleged,  with  an  appendix  of  some  scores  of  G.  F.,  his  simple  lame 
answers  to  his  opposites  in  that  Book,  quoted  and  replied  to.  By 
R.  W.  of  Providence  in  N.  E.  Boston,  printed  by  John  Foster,'  small 
4to,  1676 — and  Fox's  answer — 'A  New  England  Fire-Brand  quenched, 
being  an  Answer  unto  a  Slanderous  Book  entitled  George  Fox  digged 
out  of  his  Burrowes,  &c,  priuted  at  Boston  in  the  year  1676  by  Roger 
Williams  of  Providence  in  New  England.  Which  he  dedicateth  to  the 
King,  with  desires  that,  if  the  Most  High  please,  Old  and  N.?w 
England  may  flourish  when  the  Pope  and  Mahomet,  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople, are  in  their  asheB.  Of  a  Dispute  upon  14  of  his  Proposals 
held  and  debated  betwixt  him,  the  said  Roger  Williams,  on  the  one 
part,  and  John  Stubs,  William  Edmundson,  and  John  Burnyeat  on 
the  other,  at  Providence  and  Newport  in  Rode  Island,  in  the  year 
1672.  In  which  his  cavils  are  refuted,  and  his  reflections  reproved. 
In  two  parts.  As  also  an  answer  to  R.  W.'s  Appendix,  &c. ;  with  a 
Postscript  confuting  its  blasphemous  assertions,  viz.,  of  the  Blood  of 
Christ  that  was  shed,  its  being  corruptible  and  corrupted;  and  that 
Salvation  was  by  a  man  that  was  corruptible,  &c.  Whereuuto  is  addc  d 
a  Catalogue  of  his  Railery,  Lies,  scorn,  and  blasphemies  ;  and  his 
Temporising  Spirit  made  manifest.  By  George  Fox  and  John  Burn- 
yeat. Printed  in  the  year  1679'  — are  works  curious  in  themselves 
and  of  interest  in  the  early  history  of  Quakerism.  Roger  Williams 
died  at  Providence  in  April  1683. 

WILLIAMS,  SAMUEL,  a  skilful  designer  and  engraver  on  wood, 
was  born  at  Colchester,  Essex,  on  the  23rd  of  February  1788.  The 
eon  of  parents  in  humble  circumstances,  his  early  desire  to  become  an 
artist  met  with  little  encouragement,  and  though  he  taught  himself 
drawing  and  painting,  he  was  at  the  usual  age  apprenticed  to  a  printer 
in  his  native  town.  While  serving  his  apprenticeship  however  he 
taught  himself  etching,  and  subsequently  wood -engraving.  So 
attached  had  he  become  to  the  latter  art,  that  on  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  service  he  determined  to  adopt  it  as  his  calling,  and, 
possessing  some  skill  in  design,  he  found  on  proceeding  to  London 
little  difficulty  in  procuring  employment  among  the  publishers  of 
low-priced  works.  His  earliest  patron  is  said  by  his  son  ('Athen.,' 
1853,  p.  1261)  to  have  been  Mr.  Crosby,  by  whom  "a  series  of  300 
cuts  was  given  into  the  hands  of  the  then  untried  country  artist." 
Gradually  working  his  way  upwards,  he  eventually  took  his  place 
among  the  best  designers  and  wood  engravers  of  his  time.  His  earlier 
engravings  executed  for  Wbittingham's  Novelists  and  Poet^for  Wiffen's 


'Tasso,'  and  the  architectural  publications  of  Mr.  J.  BrittoD,  displayed 
great  freedom  and  ability — qualities  strikingly  apparent  in  his  vigorous, 
characteristic,  and  original,  though  occasionally  somewhat  rude  designs 
made  for  Hone's  1  Every  Day  Book.'  In  hU  later  engravings  and 
designs— as  those  in  Howitt's  'Rural  Life,'  Scrope's  'Days  of  Salmon- 
Fishing'  and  'Deer-Stalking,'  Thomson's  'Seasons,'  &c— he  shows 
much  more  elaboration  and  neatness,  with  an  equal  evidence  of  the 
devoted  study  of  rural  life  and  scenery,  but  perhaps  some  loss  of 
power.  Throughout  life  he  retained  his  early  ambition  of  painting  in 
oil,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  he  executed  any  works  of  consequence 
in  that  branch  of  art.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  September  1853.  Two 
of  bis  sons  still  sustain  the  reputation  of  tbe  name  of  Williams  as 
wood-engravers. 

*  WILLIAMS,  OF  KARS,  LIEUT-GENERAL  SIR  WILLIAM 
FENWICK,  K.C.B.,  and  M.P.  for  Calne,  is  ason  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Williams,  Commissary-General  and  Barrack-Master  at  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  in  which  country  he  was  born,  December  10,  1800.  He  came 
to  England  at  an  early  age,  aud  his  family  for  some  generations 
having  been  connected  with  the  artillery,  he  was  sent  to  Woolwich 
Academy  by  the  late  Duke  of  Kent.  He  obtained  bis  commission  as 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Artillery  in  1825,  and  became  first  lieutenant 
in  1827,  aud  captain  in  1840.  Having  served  for  nine  years  in  Ceylon, 
he  was  sent  to  Turkey,  where  he  received  tbe  brevet-rank  of  Major 
for  his  military  services.  In  1843  he  was  appointed  oy  tbe  Karl  of 
Aberdeen  Commissioner  for  settling  the  Turkish  and  Persian  frontiers, 
a  work  of  much  delicacy  and  difficulty,  and  which  he  brought  to  a 
conclusion  in  1852.  During  this  time  he  had  been  selected  by  General 
Sir  Hussey  (afterwards  Lord)  Vivian  as  instructor  of  the  Turks  in 
artillery  practice,  aud  having  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Conferences 
preceding  the  treaty  of  Eizeroum  in  May  1847,  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  the  companionship  of  the  Bath. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  with  Russia  in  1854,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Williams  was  apppointed  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  her 
majesty's  Commissioner  with  the  Turkish  forces  in  the  East,  at  the 
tame  time  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  shortly  after- 
wards to  that  of  Brigadier-General.  In  this  trying  post,  in  which  he 
was  far  from  being  adequately  supported  by  the  British  ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  he  won  tbe  approbation  of  the  army  abroad  and  the 
government  at  home.  Tbe  head-quarters  which  he  held  were  at 
Kars  near  Erzeroum,  and  though  labouring  under  considerable  diffi- 
culties, he  repulsed  with  severe  slaughter  an  attack  of  the  Russians 
under  General  Mouravieff,  September  29,  1855,  but  not  receiving 
reinforcements  in  answer  to  his  repeated  but  fruitless  applications  to 
tbe  British  ambassador,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  upon  the  defensive. 
Accordingly,  in  conjunction  with  Colonel  Lake  and  General  Kmety, 
he  fortified  the  city  of  Kars,  whilst  Mouravieff  besieged  it  closely  on 
all  sides,  and  it  was  only  after  enduring  the  extremity  of  suffering  and 
hunger,  that  be  agreed  to  capitulate.  Together  with  his  able  assist- 
ant, Colonel  Lake,  General  Williams  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  of  war  to 
St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  treated  however  with  all  honour  and 
respect.  As  soon  as  the  Treaty  of  Peace  had  been  signed  at  Paris  in 
March  1856,  General  Williams  returned  to  England.  For  his  victory 
at  Kars  he  had  already  been  made  a  K.C.B. ;  he  was  now  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  London,  and  rewarded  with  a  baro- 
netcy, bearing  the  addition  '  of  Kars,'  and  a  pension  of  1000Z. a  year; 
next,  M.P.  for  Calne,  1856-59;  commander  of  W'oolwich  garrison; 
commander  of  troops  in  Canada ;  and,  1865,  governor  of  Nova  Scotia. 

WILLIAMSON,  SIR  JOSEPH,  a  statesman  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Williamson,  rector  of  Bridekirk  in 
Cumberland.  He  came  up  to  London,  while  yet  a  boy,  in  the  capacity 
of  cleik  or  secretary  to  Mr.  Richard  Tolson,  memher  of  parliament 
for  Cockermouth,  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  patron  to  Dr. 
Busby,  the  head  master  of  Westminster  School,  he  went  from  his 
service  to  that  Bchool.  His  assiduity  and  talent  gained  for  him  a 
recommendation  from  Dr.  Busby  to  Dr.  Langbaine,  the  provost  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  by  whom  he  was  admitted  on  the  foundation 
of  that  college.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.A  in  1653,  and  immediately 
after  went  to  France  as  tutor  to  a  nobleman  to  whom  he  was  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Langbaine.  He  was  afterwards  elect  d  a  fellow  of 
Queen's  College,  and  in  1657  he  took  his  Master  of  Arts  degree. 

After  the  Restoration  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  Sir  Edward 
Nicholas,  secretary  of  state,  and  ou  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  being 
succeeded  by  Lord  Arlington,  he  became  secretary  to  the  latter. 
He  was  appointed  by  Lord  Arlington  keeper  of  the  State  Paper 
Office  in  Whitehall  In  1667  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  clerks 
of  the  council  in  ordinary,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
He  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  together  with  the  Earl  of  Sun- 
derland and  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  at  the  treaty  of  Cologne.  On 
the  27th  of  June  1674,  he  was  appoiuted  secretary  of  state  in  the 
room  of  Lord  Arlingtou,  to  whom,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
time,  he  paid  600UZ.  in  order  to  succeed  him.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  introduced  into  the  privy  council.  The  period  during  which 
Sir  JoBeph  Williamson  was  secretary  of  state  was  one  of  subservience 
by  Charles  II.  to  the  interests  of  France,  with  which  power  he  eutered 
into  secret  alliances,  and  of  fears  in  the  nation  of  the  introduction  of 
popery  into  England.  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  was  one  of  the  first 
victims  of  the  excitement  caused  by  the  celebrated  Popish  plot.  He 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
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on  the  18th  of  November  1G78,  on  a  charge  of  granting  commissions 
to  Popish  officers,  but  ho  wan  released  by  the  king  on  the  same  (lay. 
On  the  9th  of  February  following  he  resigned  the  secretaryship  of 
Btate,  aud  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  Iii  De  cember 
1679,  lie  married  the  baroness  Clifton,  widow  of  Henry,  Lord  O  linen, 
and  sister  and  sole  heiress  to  Charles  Stuart,  duko  of  Richmond,  by 
whom  ho  acquired  large  propi  rty  and  the  hereditary  office  of  high 
steward  of  Greenwich.  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  died  in  1701,  and  his 
wife  in  the  year  following.  He  left  6000/.  and  a  valuable  collection 
of  heraldic  manuscripts  and  of  memoirs  relating  to  his  foreign  nego- 
tiations to  Queen's  College,  Oxford :  aud  he  left  5000/.  for  tbe  purposo 
of  founding  a  mathematical  school  at  Rochester,  by  which  town  ho  had 
been  frequently  returned  to  parliament.  He  had  sat  also  several  times 
for  Thetford.  In  the  year  1678  Us  was  elected  presideut  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  appears  to  have  been  a  diligent  public 
servant,  who,  in  those  times,  could  not  have  risen  from  to  humble  a 
beginning  to  the  important  situation  of  secretary  of  state,  without  pos- 
sessing some  taleuts  for  business  or  perhaps  more  for  courtiership. 
WILLIBROD.  [Wilbrohd.] 

WILLIS,  BROWNE,  an  English  antiquary  of  note,  grandson  of  the 
still  more  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Willis  [Willis,  Thomas],  and  by 
his  mother's  side  of  Robert  Browne,  of  Frampton  in  Dorsetshire,  was 
born  at  Blandford  iu  that  county,  September  14th  1682.  After 
passing  through  Westminster  School,  at  which  time  he  is  said  to  have 
first  imbibed  a  taste  for  the  study  of  architectural  and  ecclesiastical 
antiquities,  the  neighbouring  abbey  being  bis  favouiite  haunt,  he 
entered  Christchurcb,  Oxford,  as  gentleinau-commoner.  In  1707  ho 
married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Daniel  Elliott,  of  an  ancient  family, 
who  bore  him  ten  children.  This  lady,  who  died  in  1724,  was  herself 
a  person  of  some  literary  pretension,  and  was  author  of  a  work  entitled 
'The  Established  Church  of  England  the  Catholick  Church,'  London, 
1718,  a  performance  which  her  husband  appears  to  have  thought  very 
meanly  of.  On  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  being  revived,  1717-18,  he 
became  a  member  of  it,  and  in  1640  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  the  following  year 
he  testified  his  sense  of  the  compliment  by  presenting  to  that  body 
his  valuable  cabinet  of  English  coins;  he  was  also  a  considerable 
benefactor  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  by  his  donations  of  manuscripts. 
Nor  did  I  is  liberality  confine  itself  to  munificence  of  that  kind  ;  for, 
in  1746,  he  contributed  towards  rebuilding  Stony  Stratford  church, 
and  in  1752  gave  200/.  towards  repairing  the  fine  tower  of  that  at 
Buckingham,  for  which  place  he  had  been  returned  to  parliament 
nearly  half  a  century  before,  in  1705.  He  died  at  bis  seat,  Whaddon 
Hall,  February  5,  1760.  Though  Willis  had  rather  a  passion  for  anti- 
quarian researches  than  the  skill  and  judgment,  or  even  the  informa- 
tion, required  to  attain  eminence  as  an  archajologist,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  his  publications  promoted  a  taste  for  antiquarian 
studies.  His  greatest  and  most  important  work  is  his  'Survey  of  the 
Cathedrals  of  Englaud,'  3  vols.  4to,  with  plates,  which  appeared  in 
1727,  1730,  and  1733.  Of  his  '  Notitia  Parliamentarian  the  conclusion 
was  not  published  till  1750,  although  the  first  part  had  been  printed 
in  1715.  His  last  production  was  a  'History  of  the  Town  of  Bucking- 
ham,' 4to,  1755. 

WILLIS,  FRANCIS,  was  a  student  of  BrazeDnose  College,  Oxford, 
and  took  holy  orders  in  the  ye^r  1740.  He  was  soon  aft  r  appointed 
to  the  livinsr  of  St.  Johu's,  Wapping,  and  afterwards  to  Greatford  ia 
Lincolnshire.  Having  a  taste  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  he  used  to 
prescribe  for  his  poor  parishioners,  which  incensed  the  medical  men 
in  the  neighbourhood  so  much,  that  in  his  own  defence  he  obtained 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  from  Oxford  in  1759.  His  medical 
and  theological  studies  induced  him  to  take  up  the  subject  of  insanity, 
and  he  was  very  successful  in  its  treatment.  It  was  on  this  accouut 
that  he  was  called  in  to  take  charge  of  George  III.,  when  the  king 
was  for  the  first  time  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  mental  faculties.  His 
tieatment  was  successful  in  this  case,  and  gained  for  him  a  great 
reputation,  in  addition  to  a  pension  of  1500/.  per  annum  for  twenty- 
one  years.  After  curing  the  king,  he  was  sent  for  to  atteud  the 
Queen  of  Portugal,  who  was  labouring  uudu-  aberration  of  mind.  He 
succeeded  in  restoring  her  majesty  to  perfect  health,  and  received 
for  his  8t  rvices  20,000/.  He  kept  an  establishment  for  the  treatment 
of  the  insane  at  Greatford,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  died  on  the  5th 
of  December  1807,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 

Willis  has  left  behind  him  no  work  on  the  subject  of  insanity,  and 
he  would  perhaps  havo  found  it  difficult  to  explain  his  owu  success 
in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  He  was  a  man  of  acute  mind,  and 
his  treatment  Beemed  rather  the  result  of  an  instinctive  perception 
of  what  each  individual  case  required,  than  of  the  application  of  any 
known  principles.  His  personal  influence  over  his  patients  was  im- 
mense, and  it  is  said  that  his  mode  of  looking  at  a  maniac  "  would 
make  him  quail  more  effectually  than  chains  or  manacles." 

WILLIS,  NATHANIEL  PARKER,  was  born  January  20,  1807,  at 
Portland,  in  tbe  State  of  Maine,  North  America.  His  parents  removed 
to  Boston  during  his  childhood,  and  he  was  educated  at  Boston, 
Andover,  and  at  Yale  College,  which  he  entered  in  1824.  He  gra- 
duated in  1827,  aud  was  soon  afterwards  engaged  to  edit  'The 
Legendary  '  and  '  The  Token.'  In  1828  he  established  '  The  American 
Monthly  Magazine,'  which  he  conducted  for  two  years  and  a  half, 
when  it  was  merged  in  '  The  New  York  Minor.'  Mr.  Willis  then  went 
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to  PariH,  where  ho  was  attich'd  to  the  American  legation,  and  in  con- 
nection with  it  travelled  in  France,  Italy,  and  Greece,  and  in  parU  of 
European  Turkey  aud  Asia  Minor.  Ho  afterwards  caino  to  England, 
where  he  married,  and  remained  two  VMM  While  travelling  on  the 
continent  and  residing  in  England  he  bad  published  bin  '  Pencilling* 
by  the  Way,'  in  'The  New  York  Mirror,'  iu  thu  form  of  a  series  of 
successive  letters,  in  which,  In  a  light  and  sketchy  htyle,  he  described 
the  most  interesting  of  the  places  which  he  had  visited,  and  related 
what  he  had  witnessed  and  heard  in  societies  to  which  he  had  beeu 
intioduced.  Many  extracts  from  these  letters  were  published  in  tho 
English  newspapers,  and  a  severe  criticism  appeared  la  the  '  Quarterly 
Review.'  He  was  soon  aftt-rwards,  as  ho  states,  offered  300/.  for  the 
copyright  of  the  whole,  and  the  'Pencilling*  by  the  Way'  were 
published  in  London  in  1835,  in  3  vols.  cr.  8vo.  In  the  same  year  bo 
published  'Inklings  of  Adventure,'  a  series  of  tales  and  sketches 
which  had  originally  appeared  in  the  'London  Magazine'  under  tbe 
signature  of  Philip  Sliugsby.  In  1837  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  retired  to  a  pleasant  spot  on  tho  banks  of  the  Susquehanna, 
where  he  resided  two  years,  and  wrote  '  Letters  from  under  a  Bridge.' 
In  18:19  be  became  one  of  the  editors  of  'The  Corsair,'  a  literary 
periodical  published  in  New  York.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  ha 
revisited  England,  aud  in  1810  published  '  Loiterings  of  Travel,'  3  vols, 
cr.  8vo,  and  'Two  Ways  of  Dying  for  a  Husband,'  containing  the  two 
plays  of  '  Tortesa  the  Usurer,'  and  '  Bianca  Visconti.'  In  the  same 
year  appeared  an  illustrated  edition  of  his  '  Poems.' 

Iu  1843,  having  returned  to  New  York,  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  George  P.  Morris,  revived  'The  New  York  Mirror,' 
which  had  been  discontinued  for  several  years.  Mr.  Willis  withdrew 
from  it  in  1844,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  when  he  again  visited 
England,  and  in  1845  published  'Dashes  at  Life  with  a  Free  Pencil,' 
3  vols.  cr.  8vo,  consisting  of  sketches  and  stories.  On  his  return  to 
New  York  he  published  in  1846  his  '  Complete  Works,'  in  one  vol. 
imp.  8vo,  of  900  pages.  In  October  1846  he  married  a  second  time, 
ami  settled  iu  New  York,  where  he  became  again  associated  with  Mr. 
Morris  iu  conducting  'The  Home  Journal,'  a  weekly  periodical,  chiefly 
devoted  to  literature.  Iu  1849  he  published  '  Rural  Letters  and  other 
Records  of  Thought  at  Leisure,'  most  of  which  are  re- publications,  aa 
are  also  the  aeries  of  articles  which  he  published  in  1850,  under  the 
title  of '  People  I  have  met,  or  Pictures  of  Society.'  In  1851  appeared 
in  London,  '  Hurry  Graphs,  or  Sketches  of  Scenery,  Celebrities,  and 
Society,  taken  from  Life,'  cr.  8vo.,  a  series  of  letters  and  papers  whicu 
had  been  published  in  '  The  Home  Journal.' 

In  the  spring  of  1852  Mr.  Willis,  suffering  from  a  pulmonary  com- 
plaint, made  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  for  tbe  benefit  of  his  health. 
On  his  return  to  America,  he  passed  through  some  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  in  1853  published  'A  Health-Tiip  to  the  Tropics,'  8vo.  He 
visited  Bermuda  and  sojourned  some  time  in  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas 
and  Martinique.  He  afterwards  travelled  in  Kentucky  and  other 
Southern  States,  and  he  works  up  portions  of  his  m-moranda  some- 
what abruptly  to  form  the  latter  half  of  his  book,  describing  his  visit 
to  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  which  extends  nine  miles  under 
ground,  al-o  short  visits  to  the  island  of  Haiti  and  the  city  of  Havana, 
aud  his  sojourn  in  the  cities  of  Savannah  aud  New  Orleans.  The  book 
is  written  mostly  in  the  form  of  letters,  which  were  first  published  in 
'The  Home  Journal.'  It  is  one  of  the  most  carefully  written  as  well 
as  the  most  entertaining  of  Mr.  Willis's  productions,  presenting  accu- 
rate as  well  as  picturesque  descriptions  of  scenes  and  incidents.  He 
has  since  resided  at  Idlewild,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudsou,  and  in 
1855  published  'Out  Doors  at  Idlewild,'  consistiug  of  sketches  of 
scenes,  manners,  and  characters,  in  his  usual  lively  style.  In  the  same 
year  he  published  '  The  Rag- Bag,  a  collection  of  Ephemera,'  which  are 
reprints  from  '  The  Home  Journal.' 

Mr.  Willis's  liveliness  of  style,  especially  in  his  later  works,  lends  a 
charm  to  the  most  trifling  matters,  and  when  the  scenes  and  incidents 
are  of  more  value  renders  his  descriptions  and  narratives  very  attrac- 
tive. He  has  been  blamed,  and  no  doubt  justly,  for  disclosing  too 
much  of  the  private  habits  and  conversation  of  persons  into  whose 
society  he  has  been  admitted;  but  this  fault,  though  perhaps  not 
entiiely  removed  from  his  later  writings,  has  been  certainly  much 
lessened.  His  works  have  had  a  large  circulation  in  Great  Britain 
as  weil  as  in  the  United  Suites,  but  their  general  character  may  be 
said  to  be  ephemeral.    [See  Supplement.] 

"WILLIS,  REV.  ROBERT,  M.A.,  F.R.S..  F.G.S,  one  of  the  founders 
and  ornaments  of  the  present  school  of  science  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  was  born  iu  Loudon  in  the  year  lSuO,  and  received  his 
superior  education  in  Caius  Colh  ge,  where  he  graduated  as  B.A  in 
1S26,  and  gained  a  fellowship,  which  he  subsequently  vacated.  He 
early  became  a  fellow  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  (in  the 
business  and  offices  of  which  he  has  always  taken  a  principal  share  , 
aud  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Rojal  Society  on  tbe  22ud  of  April 
1S30.  On  the  decease  of  Professor  the  Rev.  W.  Farish  in  1837  Mr. 
Willis  was  appointed  Jacksoniau  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental Philosophy  in  his  university. 

Professor  Willis  has  devoted  himself  to  a  remarkable  combination 
of  select  departments  in  applied  natural  philosophy  mathematically 
treated  : — acoustics  and  the  physics  of  oral  language;  the  philosophy 
of  mechanism  and  machinery  ;  aud  the  mathematical  and  mechanical 
philosophy  of  ancient  architecture,  together  with  its  history,  boih  as 
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to  construction  and  decoration,  especially  of  the  peculiar  style  (from 
which  it  seeuis  impossible  now  to  disappropriate  the  in  every  way 
incorrect  appellation  of  Gothic)  that  was  brought  to  so  high  a  degree 
of  perfection  in  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  this  country.  On  account 
of  his  eminence  in  the  sciences  of  construction,  he  has  been  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  and  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

He  communicated  papers  to  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society 
in  1828  and  1829  on  the  vowel  sounds,  and  on  reed  organ-pipes, 
extending  and  greatly  improving  the  experimental  researches  of 
Kratzensteiu  and  Kempelen  ;  and  on  the  mechanism  of  the  laryDX. 
These  were  inserted  in  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  of  the  society's  '  Transactions,' 
and  one  of  the  subjects  treated  in  the  former  paper  was  afterwards 
analytically  investigated  by  Mr.  Hopkins  in  a  paper  in  vol.  v. 

In  1831  he  produced  an  acoustic  machine  called  a  Lyophone,  by 
which  he  showed  that  the  sound  given  by  such  instruments  as  the  syren 
of  Cagniard  de  la  Tour  and  the  earlier  similar  instrument  of  Robiaon 
is  caused,  not  by  the  periodical  interruption  of  the  current  of  air,  but 
by  the  close  recurrence  of  small  noise*.  Being  an  original  member  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  he  was 
requested  by  the  Committee  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science,  of 
which  also  he  was  a  member,  to  prepare  a  Report  on  the  state  of  our 
Luowledge  concerning  the  phenomena  of  sound,  and  the  additions 
which  had  been  recently  made  to  it.  Of  this  subject  he  accordingly 
delivered  an  oral  account,  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  experiment*,  at 
the  second  meeting  of  the  Association  (Oxford  1832),  but  the  printed 
report  has  not  appeared,  much  to  the  regret  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  science  of  sound. 

Having  directed  his  mind  to  the  philosophy  of  architecture,  in 
1832-33  Mr.  Willis  made  a  rapid  tour  through  France,  Italy,  and  part 
of  Germany,  during  which  two  things  particularly  attracted  his  atten- 
tion—  the  undeserved  neglect  with  which  the  Italian  Gothic  had  been 
treated,  and  the  influence  of  locality  upon  each  style  of  the  middle 
age  architecture.  It  also  appeared  to  him,  from  an  examination  of 
buildings  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  the  pointed 
arch,  that  it  was  only  one  of  a  great  number  of  new  forms  then  intro- 
duced into  architecture;  and  further,  that  the  balance  of  evidence 
was  in  favour  of  the  Saracenic  origin  of  these  forms,  all  of  which 
were  vised  by  the  Saracens,  and  some  of  which,  on  their  first  employ- 
ment by  European  architects,  were  woiked  in  the  Arabian  manner. 
But  he  found  reason  to  agree  with  Professor  Whewell,  that  the 
pointed  arch  is  but  one  among  a  vast  number  of  peculiarities  which, 
taken  altogether,  make  up  the  pointed  style ;  and  he  endeavours,  in 
the  work  embodying  these  observations  ('  Remarks  on  the  Architecture 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  of  Italy,'  Cambr.,  1835),  to  push  this 
argument  still  further,  by  showing  that  the  peculiarities  alluded  to 
were  in  all  probability  the  invention  of  different  countries  and  ages, 
and  that  they  were  combined  in  various  ways  together  before  they 
finally  arranged  themselves  (by  the  insensible  operation  of  these  suc- 
cessive combinations  upon  the  minds  of  the  architects,  we  presume) 
in  that  happy  order  which  produced  what  he  terms  '  the  Complete 
Gothic.' 

In  1836  Mr.  Willis  explained  to  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society 
his  views  respecting  the  composition  of  the  entablature  of  Grecian 
buildings  as  distinguished  from  that  feature  in  the  architecture  of 
Egypt. 

The  lectures  on  mechanism  which  he  delivered  for  the  first  time 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge  on  succeeding  to  the  Jacksonian  chair 
in  1S37  were  based  upon  a  separation  of  the  principles  of  motion  and 
force  new  to  British  science,  but  which,  after  having  been  indicatid  by 
Leupold  and  Monge  in  distant  succession,  had  been  philosophically 
developed  by  Ampere  in  1834,  and  was  subsequently  adopted  in  this 
country  by  Professor  Whewell.  Professor  Willis,  in  his  '  Principles  of 
Mechanism,'  designed  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  universities,  and 
for  engineering  students  generally,  published  in  1841,  pursues  this 
separation  into  its  practical  consequences.  By  a  further  refinement  in 
discrimination  however  in  this  work,  instead  of  considering  a  machine 
to  be  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  we  may  change  the  direction 
and  velocity  of  a  given  motion,  as  had  hitherto  been  done,  he  has 
treated  it  as  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  we  may  produce  any 
relations  of  motion  between  two  pieces  of  mechanism.  In  the  preface 
he  intimates  the  intention  of  completing  his  plan  of  a  general  work 
on  the  science  of  machinery  by  applying  the  considerations  of  force 
(io  the  present  volume  separated  from  those  of  motion),  to  the  combi- 
nations of  which  machinery  consists,  as  well  as  by  describing  and 
investigating  those  parts  of  machinery  in  the  action  of  which  forces 
are  essential.  This  design  has  not  yet  been  accomplished,  partly  in 
consequence,  very  probably,  of  the  publication  of  Professor  Whewell's 
•  Mechanics  of  Engineering,'  in  which  he  has  adopted  Prof  ssor 
Willis's  views  upon  the  classification  of  the  modes  in  which  motion  is 
communicated  from  one  piece  to  another  of  a  machine,  adding  to 
them  the  investigation  of  the  effects  of  force  and  resistance ;  thus 
carrying  out  a  portion  of  the  plan  necessary  to  complete  this  arrange- 
ment of  the  science  of  machinery.  In  the  year  1837  also  he  exhibited 
and  explained  his  Tabuloscriptive  engine,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
transfer  to  paper  any  numerical  series  of  magnitudes,  so  as  to  exhibit 
the  curve  obtained  by  making  those  magnitudes  a  series  of  ordinates, 
agreeably  to  the  method  which  has  proved  so  fruitful  in  the  applica- 


tion of  analysis  to  physics,  and  led  to  so  wide  an  extension  of  graphical 
methods  of  exhibiting  the  results.  In  the  same  year  Professor  Willis 
read  a  paper  on  the  important  subjpet  of  the  Teeth  of  Wheels,  to  the 
appropriate  sectional  meeting  of  the  British  Association ;  and  to  the 
corresponding  section  at  the  meeting  of  the  following  year  he 
explained  the  Odontograph,  an  instrument  he  designed  for  enabling 
workmen  to  fiud  at  ouce  the  centres  from  which  the  two  portious  of 
the  tooth  are  to  be  struck,  so  that  the  teeth  may  work  truly  together. 
The  investigation  of  the  proper  curves  to  be  given  to  the  teeth  of 
wheels  had  been  a  favourite  occupation  with  mathematicians  of  tho 
highest  eminence.  The  geometry  of  the  subject  might  in  fact  be  con- 
sidered to  be  very  nearly  complete;  but  its  application  to  the  require- 
ments of  modern  construction  appeared  to  Professor  Willis  to  be 
susceptible  of  improvement.  In  these  communications  accordingly, 
and  in  a  paper  published,  also  in  1838,  in  the  'Transactions  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,'  vol.  ii.,  in  which  the  contents  of  both 
were  embodied,  he  points  out  forms  possessiug  properties  more  general 
than  those  which  had  hitherto  been  adopted  for  teeth,  as  well  as  some 
practical  methods  > of  tracing  readily  their  outlines,  describing  and 
figuring  the  Odontograph.  He  incorporated  the  entire  contents  of 
this  paper  into  his  subsequent  work  on  the  '  Principles  of  Mechanism,' 
already  noticed,  adding  to  them  several  original  investigations  relating 
to  the  proportions  of  the  teeth  and  their  least  number. 

Professor  Willis  is  also  the  author  of  the  following  works  and 
memoirs : — '  On  the  pressure  produced  on  a  flat  plate  when  opposed 
to  a  stream  of  air  issuing  from  an  orifice  in  a  plane  surface,'  Trans. 
Cambr.  Phil.  Soc,  vol.  iii. ;  'On  the  construction  of  the  Vaults  of  the 
Middle  Ages,'  and  'On  the  characteristic  iuterpenetrations  of  the  Flam- 
boyant Style,'  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
vol.  i.,  part  2,  1842  ;  '  A  Description  of  the  Sextry-Barn  at  Ely,  lately 
demolished,'  1843,  in  tho  publications  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society;  'Architectural  Nomenclature  of  the  Middle  Ages,'  publi- 
cations of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  No.  ix.,  1844  ;  '  The 
Architectural  History  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,'  Lond.,  1845,  on  which 
a  '  Critical  Dissertation '  was  published  by  Mr.  Charles  Sandys  in  the 
following  year;  '  The  Architectural  History  of  Winchester  Cathedral,' 
1845,  and  that  of  '  York  Cathedral,'  1846,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Achajological  Institute  for  those  years  respectively.  All  those  had 
been  orally  delivered  at  the  meetings  of  the  Institute,  and  illustrated 
in  the  edifices  themselves.  'On  the  Conventual  Buildings  attached 
to  the  Cathedral  at  Canterbury,'  and  '  Description  of  the  Ancient  Plan 
[preserved  in  the  library]  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Gall,  in  the  Ninth 
Century,'  both  in  the  'Archaeological  Journal.'  vols.  iv.  and  v.,  in  the 
latter  of  which  appears  a  paper  by  Mr.  Edward  Smirke,  F.S.A.,  on  a 
passage  relating  to  an  important  part  of  the  history  of  St.  Stephen's 
church,  Bristol,  in  Professor  Willis's  '  Architectural  Nomenclature; ' 
'An  Architectural  History  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,' 
added  to  the  second  edition  of  Williams's  '  Holy  City,'  Lond.,  1849. 

The  oral  expositions  of  special  subjects  in  the  branches  of  science 
to  which  he  has  devoted  himself,  given  by  Professor  Willi3  to  the 
Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution at  their  Friday  evening  meetings,  to  those  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  and  at  the  meetings  of  the  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute, nuiting  theoretical  science  of  a  high  order  with  accurate  technical 
and  historical  knowledge,  have  always  proved  most  acc-ptable  to  his 
audiences,  especially  perhaps  those  relating  to  portions  of  the  progress 
of  architecture  and  to  the  architectural  history  of  particular  edifices, 
which  he  has  illustrated  by  pictorial  dissected  models  showing  the 
successive  stages  of  construction  of  the  buildings  described.  Many  of 
the  plates  illustrating  his  works  have  been  engraved  from  his  own 
drawings,  and  those  accompanying  his  memoir  on  vaults  exemplify  a 
method  he  has  proposed  of  indicating  to  the  eye  the  relative  positions 
as  to  relief  of  the  elements  of  their  structure  applicable  to  other 
architectural  and  engineering  subjects.  We  may  trace  in  his  metho  Is 
of  investigation  and  illustration  the  influence  of  those  adopted  by  his 
predecessor  Professor  Farish  in  his  lectures,  especially  of  his  system 
of  the  first  principles  of  machinery,  and  of  the  isometrical  perspective 
which  he  adapted  to  its  graphical  representation. 

At  Cambridge  Professor  Wdlis  lectures  on  mechanics,  statics,  and 
dynamics,  with  their  practical  application  to  manufactures  and  the 
steam-engine,  and  similar  subjects.  When  the  late  Sir  Henry  T. 
De  La  Beche  constituted  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Science  applied  to 
Mining  and  the  Arts,  in  its  present  form,  he  induced  Professor  Willis 
to  accept  the  lectureship  on  Applied  Mechanics.  In  this  capacity  he 
gives  an  extended  course  of  lectures  annually,  with  examinations, 
imparting  to  the  students  those  principles  of  mechanical  science  which 
it  has  formed  the  busines*.  of  his  life  to  mature. 

WILLIS,  THOMAS,  was  born  at  Great  Bed  win  in  Wiltshire,  on  the 
27th  of  January,  1621.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the  school 
of  Mr.  Sylvester,  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  Oxford,  and  in  1630  he 
was  admitted  a  member  of  Christ  Church.  He  took  his  degree  of 
B.A.  in  1639,  and  that  of  M.A.  in  1642.  The  civil  war  having  broken 
out,  Willis  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  Charles.  He  dots  not  appear 
however  to  have  been  actively  engaged,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to 
medicine,  and  took  his  degree  of  B.M.  in  1646.  He  then  commenced 
practice  in  Oxford,  and,  as  was  the  custom  of  medical  men  in  his  day, 
regularly  attended  at  Abingdon  market.  He  lived  in  a  house  opposite 
Merton  College,  and  being  attached  to  the  worship  of  the  episcopal 
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church  of  England,  he  opened  a  room  in  his  house  for  the  performance 
of  divine  service  aoeordiug  to  the  ritual  of  that  church.  His  loyalty 
and  attachment  to  episcopacy  were  not  unrewarded  at  the  Restoration: 
ho  was  appointed  Sedleiuu  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
university  in  1600.  Ho  soon  after  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  In 
1659  he  published  his  first  work,  entitled  '  Diatrihsu  Dusj  prior  agit 
de  Kermentatione,  de  Febribus  altera;  his  accessit  Dissertatio  Epia- 
tolica  de  Urinis,'  the  Hague,  12mo,  1659.  In  this  work  he  shows 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  chemical  physicians  of  his  day,  and  a  follower 
of  the  doctrines  of  Sylvius  de  la  Boo.  Mixed  up  with  a  good  deal  of 
Bound  observation,  the  most  absurd  views  with  regard  to  the  action  of 
medicine  and  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  of  disease  are  to  be  found 
in  this  volume.  He  was  much  more  successful  as  an  anatomist,  and 
in  1664  published  his  great  work  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  '  Cerebri 
Anatome  ;  cui  accessit  nervorum  descriptio  et  usus,'  London,  4to.  In 
this  work  he  gave  a  new  method  of  dissecting  the  brain,  and  a  much 
more  accurate  account  of  its  anatomy  than  had  been  previously  done. 
This  book  contains  the  germs  of  those  modern  views  of  the  physiology 
of  the  brain  which  are  adopted  by  phrenologists.  Willis  referred  the 
faculty  of  common  sense  to  the  corpus  striatum  ;  the  imagination  he 
supposed  had  a  locality  in  the  corpus  callosuui,  and  memory  its  seat 
in  the  cineritious  matter  of  the  brain.  The  cerebellum  he  believed 
controlled  involuntary  motion.  However  much  those  views  may  differ 
from  those  of  modern  physiologists,  the  idea  of  the  brain  being  a  con- 
geries of  organs  is  distinctly  recognised.  Whilst  at  Oxford  Willis  was 
a  member  of  a  philosophical  society  which  is  said  to  have  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  of  which  body  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  earliest  fellows.  At  the  solicitation  of  Sheldon,  who 
was  then  bishop  of  London,  Willis  determined  to  commence  practice 
in  London,  and  came  here  in  1666,  shortly  afier  the  great  fire,  and  was 
immediately  appointed  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  In  166"  he 
published  a  work  on  the  pathology  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
'  Pathologiao  Cerebri  et  Nervosi  Generis  Specimiua,'  Oxford,  4 to.  This 
work,  in  wh.ch  he  gave  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  presented 
in  convulsive  diseases,  hysteria,  and  hypochondriasis,  was  bitterly 
attacked  by  Highmore,  who  maintained  that  the  seat  of  those  diseases 
was  in  the  heart,  stomach,  lungs,  and  liver,  and  not  in  the  nervous 
system.  To  the  attack  of  Highmore,  Willis  replied  in  a  work  entitled 
'  Adfectionum  qua3  dicuntur  Hysterica}  et  Hypochondriacae,  Patholo- 
gia  Spasmodica  vindicata,' &c,  London,  8vo,  1670. 

About  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this  last  work,  he  lost  his  first 
wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Dean  Fell.  This  event  afflicted  him 
much,  and  as  a  relief  to  his  mind  he  composed  his  work  on  the  souls 
of  brutes,  entitled 'De  Anima  Brutorum,  quae  Homiuis  vitalis  ac 
sensitiva  est,'  Oxford,  4to,  1672.  In  this  work  he  maintains  t!  at  the 
soul  of  brutes  is  like  the  vital  principle  in  man,  that  it  is  corporeal  in 
its  nature,  and  perishes  with  the  body.  This  work,  though  written 
for  consolation,  brought  him  much  trouble.  Although  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  orthodoxy,  a  matter  that 
Willis  regarded  much,  was  called  in  question.  These  disputes  greatly 
affected  him,  and  he  sought  relief  for  his  anxiety  in  a  second  marriage. 
He  began  to  publish  another  work,  which  he  never  finished,  entitled 
'  Pharmaceutica  Ratioualis,'  of  which  the  first  part  was  published  at 
Oxford  in  1673,  and  the  second  in  1675.  This  work,  like  his  first,  was 
an  attempt  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  disease  on  the  principles 
of  the  chemical  philosophy.  His  Latin  style  is  neat  and  elegant.  All 
his  works  abound  in  hypothesis,  but  they  contain  a  great  amount  of 
sound  observation,  which  renders  them  well  worth  perusal.  Moat  of 
his  works  have  gone  through  numerous  editions,  and  the  whole  of 
them,  with  the  title  '  Opera  Omnia  Willisii,'  have  been  published 
several  times  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent,  but  they  have  long 
fallen  into  comparative  neglect. 

Willis  died  of  pleuritis,  on  the  11th  of  November  1675.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  piety,  and  procured  a  service  to  be  performed  in 
the  church  in  St.  Martin' s-lane,  every  morning  early,  in  order  that  he 
might  attend  before  he  visited  his  patients.  At  his  death  he  left  a 
bequest  of  201.  a  year  for  the  continuation  of  this  service.  He  also 
appropriated  all  his  Sunday  fees  to  charitable  purposes.  He  dis- 
covered the  mineral-spring  at  Astrop  near  Berkeley  in  Northampton- 
shire, and  made  it  very  famous,  till  the  people  of  the  place  offending 
the  well  known  Dr.  Ratcliffe,  made  him  declare  that  he  would  put '  a  toad 
in  their  well,'  which  l,e  did  by  decning  its  virtues  wherever  he  went. 
There  are  two  English  works  said  to  be  written  by  Willis,  which  were 
published  after  his  death  :  the  one  'A  plain  and  Easie  Method  for  pre- 
serving (by  God's  Blessing)  those  that  are  well  from  the  Infection  of 
the  Plague,'  written  in  1666;  and  another,  a  collection  of  receipts 
selected  from  Dr.  Willis's  medical  works. 

WILLMORE,  JAMES  TILSBITS,  Associate  Engraver  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  was  born  in  London,  in  September  1800.  His  teacher  in 
engraving  is  said  to  have  been  a  Mr.  Burke,  but  he  has  formed  a  style 
for  himself,  which  very  happily  renders  the  peculiarities  of  our  English 
landscape  painters.  He  has  a  fine  feeling  for  colour  and  chiaroscuro, 
and  renders  the  nicer  gradations  of  atmospheric  effect  in  a  very 
admirable  manner.  Hence  he  is  particularly  successful  in  engraving 
from  the  paintings  and  drawings  of  Turner,  from  whose  works  his  best 
plates  have  been  produced.  His  chief  prints  after  Turner  are,  '  The 
Old  Teraeraire,'  '  Mercury  and  Argus,'  '  Ancieut  Italy,'  '  The  Golden 
Bough,'  '  The  Dogana,'  and  '  Bellini's  picture  conveyed  to  the  Church 
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of  the  Redentore,  Venice,'  for  the  Art  Union  1853  :  he  ha«  besides 
engraved  many  of  the  plates  in  the  '  UiverH  of  France,'  &c.  Hi*  other 
more  important  engravings  are  'Byron's  Dream,'  af'er  Hastlake  ; 
'  Tilbury  Fort,'  '  The  Rhino,'  and  '  Powis  Ca»tle,'  after  Calcott;  '  Wind 
against  Tide,'  anil  an  '  Italian  Town,'  after  Stanfield;  and  '  Crooning 
tho  Bridge,'  and  '  A  Harvest  Party,'  after  Laudator  J  besides  other* 
after  Chalon,  Leitch,  &c.  Mr.  Willtnore  was  elected  into  the  Royal 
Academy  as  associate  engraver  in  1843.    [.See  Sui-ii.emk.nt.  ] 

WILLOCK,  WILLOCKS,  or  WII.LOX,  JOHN,  one  of  tho  earliest 
champions  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  is  guppo-ed  to  have  been 
born  in  Ayrshiro,  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  and  to 
have  studied  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  In  his  earlier  years  he 
was  a  friar,  but  whether  Franciscan  or  Dominican  is  not  clearly  ascer- 
tained. He  visited  England  in  1541,  having  b -fore  that  time  become 
a  convert  to  the  opinions  of  the  Reformers,  and  he  was  there  subjected 
to  imprisonment,  as  a  mitigation  apparently  of  a  severer  punishment 
attending  a  breach  of  the  six  articles  of  Henry  VIII.  He  became 
afterwards  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  on  the  accession  of 
Mary  he  fled  to  Fries! and.  He  was  there  patronised  by  the  Duchcsa 
Anne,  who  employed  him  in  several  missions  to  Scotland.  About  the 
year  1558  he  returned  to  reside  in  his  native  country,  and  preached 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in  the  town  of  Ayr.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  controversialist,  and  carried  on  a  debate  with 
the  principal  champions  of  Catholicism  in  Scotland.  In  1559  he  was 
cited,  along  with  other  reformers,  to  answer  for  the  opinions  promul- 
gated by  him,  and  was  outlawed  for  not  appearing,  a  circumstance 
attributed  with  apparent  justice  to  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
Mary,  the  Queen  Regent.  He  now  rose  in  popularity  ;  large  masses 
of  people  flocked  to  his  ministrations  ;  and  as  the  head  of  a  party  he 
became  suffiei. ntly  powerful  to  cause  the  rejection  of  a  proposal  by 
the  humbled  Regent,  that  the  Romish  as  well  ai  the  Protestant  service 
mif;ht  be  placed  at  the  option  of  the  people.  He  was  one  of  the  four 
ministers  appointed  to  assist  the  council  of  government  on  the  d-po- 
sitiou  of  the  Regent.  In  1561  he  was  appointed  one  of  the'super- 
intendants '  who  succeeded  to  some  of  the  duties  of  the  Catholic 
bishops.  He  spent  a  great  part  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Eng- 
land, but  was  moderator  of  several  General  Assemblies  in  Scotland 
from  1563  to  156S.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known.  (Wodrow, 
£ii  graphical  Collections  printed  for  the  Maitland  Club,  pp.  99-116, 
449-453.) 

WILLOUGHBY,  SIR  HUGH.  The  history  of  this  unfortunate 
voyager  is  very  obscure.  A  portrait  is  shown  at  Wollaton  Hall  in 
Nottinghamshire  (an  ancient  seat  of  the  Willoughbys  of  Risby  in 
Derbyshire)  as  that  of  Sir  Hugh.  Collins  conjectures  that  "Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby,  Knt.,  of  Risby  in  Derbyshire,  grandson  of  Sir 
Henry  Willoughby,  who  died  in  1528,  by  his  son  William,  who  died 
before  his  father,  was  the  voyager."  If  this  conjecture  be  correct, 
Sir  Hugh  was  the  son  of  William,  by  his  wife  Helena,  daughter  and 
co  heiress  of  Sir  John  Egerton,  of  Wrine  Hall  in  the  county  of 
Chester,  and  had  himself  a  son  Henry  (created  a  baronet  by  James  L 
in  June  1611),  by  his  wife  Johanna,  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Strelly,  Knt. 

Clement  Adams,  in  his  narrative  of  Chancellor's  voyage,  mentions 
Sir  Hugh  in  these  terms  : — "  To  which  office  and  place  ^commander 
of  the  expedition  fitted  out  by  the  merchants  adventurers  in  1553], 
although  many  men  (and  some  of  them  void  of  experience)  offered 
themselves,  yet  one  Sir  Hugh  Willoughbie,  a  most  valiant  gentleman 
and  well  born,  very  earnestly  requested  to  have  that  care  and  com- 
mand committed  unto  him  ;  of  whom  before  all  others,  both  by 
reason  of  his  goodly  personage  (for  he  was  of  a  tall  stature)  as  also 
for  bis  singular  skill  in  the  services  of  war,  the  company  of  merchants 
made  greatest  account ;  so  that  at  the  last  they  concluded,  and  made 
choice  of  him  for  the  governor  of  this  voyage,  and  appointed  to  him 
the  admiral,  with  authority  and  command  over  all  ttie  rest."  This 
appointment  was  confirmed  in  a  licence  to  discover  strange  countries 
from  the  King  Edward  VI.,  of  which  a  manuscript  copy  is  contained 
in  a  volume  (Faustina,  C,  ii.)  of  the  Cotton  collection  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  only  narrative  of  this  voyage  that  we  have  been  able  to  discover 
is  that  coutaiued  in  the  first  volume  of  Hakluyt,  purporting  to  be  the 
journal  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  himself,  and  incidental  notices  in 
Clement  Adams's  account  of  Chancellor's  adventures,  and  in  the 
voyages  of  Burrough  and  Jenkinson  in  1756,  in  the  same  collection. 
Among  the  Cotton  manuscripts  already  alluded  to  (Otho,  E.,  viii.) 
there  is  a  list  of  the  three  ships  fitted  out  for  the  expedition,  and  of 
the  names  and  offices  of  all  persons  embarked  in  them ;  and  a  journal 
of  the  voyage  from  the  10th  of  May  to  the  end  of  September  1553. 
It  has  been  much  injured  by  fire,  but  enough  remains  to  show  that  it 
corresponds  exactly  with  what  is  printed  in  Hakluyt's  work.  It 
appears  to  be  iu  the  hand-writuii  of  Michael  Lok.  Purchas  (vol.  hi.,  p. 
463)  mentions  -'a  will  of  Gabriel  Willoughby,  his  kiusman,  subscribed 
by  Sir  Hugh,  which  will  I  now  have,  and  keep  as  a  lelic  of  that  worthy 
discoverer." 

The  expedition  of  which  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  was  appointed  com- 
mander was  fitted  out  by  "  the  mystery  and  company  of  merchants 
adventurers  for  the  discovery  of  regions,  dominions,  islands,  and 
places  unknown,"  whose  governor  was  Sebastian  Cabot.  It  consisted 
of  three  vessels : — the  Bona  Speranza,  of  120  tons,  commanded  by  Sir 
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Hugh  Willoughby,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  captain,  with  a  master  and 
mate,  and  36  seanen;  the  Edward  Bonaveutura,  Richard  Chancellor, 
pilot-major  of  the  fleet,  captain,  of  160  tons,  with  a  master  and  mate, 
minister,  surgeon,  and  50  seamen  ;  and  the  Bona  Confidentia,  of  90 
tous,  under  a  master  and  mate,  with  22  seamen.  The  vessels  were 
victualled  for  fifteen  months.  Six  merchants  embarked  in  the  admiral's 
ship,  nine  in  the  pilot-major's,  and  three  in  the  third  vessel.  The 
entire  direction  of  the  adventure  was  vested  iu  a  council  of  twelve. 
The  couucil  consisted  of  the  admiral  and  pilot-major,  the  master  of 
the  three  vessels,  the  minister,  three  merchants,  aud  the  three  masters' 
mates. 

The  expedition  sailed  from  Deptford  on  the  10th  of  May  1553,  but 
was  detained  in  the  river  and  off  the  coast  by  baffling  winds  till  the 
23rd  June.  It  fell  in  with  the  Norwegiau  coast  some  way  south  of 
the  Host  Islands,  on  the  14th  of  July.  On  the  30th  of  July,  while 
bearing  up  for  Wardhus,  east  of  the  North  Cape, and  the  most  easterly 
station  of  the  Danes  in  Finmaik,  the  vessels  were  separated  by  a 
storm.  Next  day  the  Bona  Speranza  and  the  Bona  Confidentia  once 
morj  joined  company,  but  Chancellor's  vessel  did  not  again  fall  in 
with  then).  Clement  Adams's  account  of  their  separation,  derived 
from  some  mariners  of  the  Edward  Bonaventura,  is  as  follows  : — 
"The  very  same  day  in  the  afternoon,  about  four  of  the  clock,  so  great 
a  tempest  suddenly  arose,  and  the  seas  were  so  outrageous,  that  the  | 
ships  could  not  keep  their  intended  course,  but  some  were  perforce  | 
driven  one  way  and  some  auother,  to  their  great  peril  and  hazard. 
The  general  with  his  loudest  voice  cried  out  to  Richard  Chancellor, 
and  earnestly  requested  him,  not  to  go  far  from  him  ;  but  he  neither 
could  nor  would  keep  company  with  him  if  he  sailed  still  so  fast, 
for  the  admiral  was  of  better  sail  than  his  ship.  But  the  said  admiral 
(I  know  not  by  what  means)  bearing  all  bis  sails,  was  carried  away 
with  so  great  force  and  swiftuess,  that  not  long  after  be  was  quite  out 
of  sight;  and  the  third  ship  also,  with  the  same  storm  and  like  rage, 
was  dispersed  and  lost  us.  Tbe  ship-boat  of  the  admiral  (striking 
ngainst  the  ship)  was  overwhelmed  in  the  sight  and  view  of  the 
mariners  of  the  Bonaventura ;  and  as  for  them  that  are  already 
returned  and  arrived,  they  know  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  ships 
what  has  become  of  them."  The  narrative  in  the  diary  attributed  j 
to  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  corresponds  with  this  acoount  in  all 
essentials. 

It  appears  from  the  journal  just  referred  to,  that  the  Bona  Speranza 
and  Bona  Confidentia  were  tossed  about  in  the  North  Sea  from  the 
30th  of  July  to  the  18th  of  September,  vainly  attempting  to  make 
Wardhus.  On  that  day  they  entered  a  harbour  which  we  learn  from 
Jenkinson  was  the  mouth  of  the  river  Arzina,  six  days'  sail  east  of 
Wardhus,  and  one  day's  sail  west  of  the  Swiatoi  Nos,  the  western 
headland  of  the  White  Sea.  "Thishaven,"  says  the  journal,  "runneth 
into  the  main  about  two  leagues,  and  is  in  breadth  half  a  league, 
wherein  are  very  many  6eal-fishes  and  other  great  fishes  ;  and  upon 
the  main  we  saw  bears,  great  deer,  foxes,  with  divers  strange  beasts,  as 
ellans  aud  such  others,  which  were  to  us  unknown  and  also  wonderful. 
There  remaining  in  this  haven  the  spice  of  a  sevennight,  seeing  the 
year  far  spent,  and  also  very  evil  weather,  as  frost,  snow,  and  hail,  as 
though  it  had  been  in  the  depth  of  winter,  we  thought  it  best  to 
winter  there.  Wherefore  we  sent  out  three  men  south  south-west  to 
search  if  they  could  find  people,  who  went  three  days'  journey,  but 
could  find  none.  After  that  we  sent  other  three  westward  four  days' 
journey,  which  also  returned  without  finding  any  people.  Then  sent 
we  three  men  south  east  three  days' journey,  who  in  like  sort  returned 
without  finding  of  people  or  any  similitude  of  habitation."  They 
entered  'the  harbour  of  death'  (as  it  is  called  in  the  margin  of  the 
Cotton  manuscript,  Otho,  E.,  viii.,  p.  15)  on  the  18th  of  September: 
they  remained  a  week  before  resolving  to  winter  there ;  and  they  sent 
out  three  exploring  parties,  two  of  which  appear  to  have  been  at  least 
six  and  one  eight  days  absent.  This  brings  us  to  the  latter  part  of 
October.  The  date  of  Gabriel  Willoughby 's  will,  which  Purchas  says 
was  in  his  possession,  shows  that  some  of  the  party  must  have  been 
alive  in  January  1554.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  their  fate.  In 
1557  Stephen  Burrough  was  despatched  from  Colmogro  to  search  for 
the  Bona  Speranza,  the  Bona  Confidentia,  and  the  Philip  and  Mary, 
another  vessel  belonging  to  the  merchants  adventurers,  which  was  also 
missing.  At  Kegor  he  learned  from  a  Drontheim  skipper  that  the 
Philip  and  Mary  had  returned  to  England,  and  that  the  Bona  Confi- 
dentia was  lost,  and  that  he  had  bought  her  sails  for  his  ship.  Of 
the  fate  of  the  Bona  Speranza  he  does  not  appear  to  have  obtained 
any  intelligence.  Anthony  Jenkinson,  in  his  account  of  his  voyage  to 
Russia,  written  apparently  between  January  and  April  1558,  speaks 
with  certainty  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  having  perched  with  all  his 
company.  Purchas  mentions  that  the  Bona  Speranza  was  discovered 
in  the  spring  of  1554  by  Russians,  who  found  all  the  crew  dead.  We 
are  left  to  infer  from  these  vague  statements  that  the  journal  of  the 
voyage  published  by  Hakluyt,  and  the  will  which  came  into  Purchas's 
possession,  were  obtained  from  the  Russians.  The  pilot-major,  Richard 
Chancellor,  to  whom  we  owe  the  earliest  English  accounts  of  Russia, 
reached  Colmogro  on  the  Dwina  in  safety  ;  but  his  ship  was  wrecked  on 
his  return  in  Pitsligo  Bay  (Scotland),  on  the  10th  of  November  1556, 
and  himself,  along  with  several  of  his  seamen,  drowned.  Of  the  three 
vessels  which  composed  the  expedition  to  which  England  owed  the 
commencement  of  its  trade  to  Archangel,  not  one  returned  to  this 


country,  and  of  their  crews  only  a  few  of  the  common  seamen  of  the 
Edward  Bonaventura. 

(Hakluyt,  vol.  i.  (edition  of  1599);  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  vol.  iii. ; 
MS-S.  in  the  Cottonian  Collection,  British  Museum,  Otho,  E.,  viii.,  23, 
c. ;  Faustina,  C,  ii.,  27,  f.) 

*  WILLS,  WILLIAM  HENRY.  There  is  a  rule  of  a  well-known 
society  that  no  one  Bhall  be  considered  as  a  man  of  letters  who  has 
not  wiitten  a  book.  The  limitation  of  authorship  belongs  to  auother 
period  ;  for  a  great  deal  of  the  best  writing  of  the  present  day  appears 
in  newspapers  and  other  periodical  works,  and  is,  for  the  most  part, 
anonj  mous.  Mr.  Wills,  though  one  of  the  most  iudustrious  and  in- 
fluential of  journalists,  has  not  written  a  book  ;  and  yet  he  is  entitled 
to  an  honourable  mention  here  as  the  representative  of  a  most  im- 
portant class.  He  was  for  several  years  the  chief  editorial  labourer  in 
'  Chambers' Journal ; '  and  is  now  in  the  same  position  in  connection 
with  '  Household  Words.'  Such  works  especially  belong  to  our  age  ; 
aud  upon  their  judicious  couduct  depend  some  of  the  best  results  of 
the  general  diffusion  of  a  desire  for  amusing  reading.  We  may 
mention  as  an  exception  to  Mr.  Wills'  anonymous  labours,  his  very 
beautiful  edition  of  '  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  by  the  Spectator,'  with 
notes  and  illustrations ;  and  '  Old  Leaves,  gathered  from  Household 
Words,'  8vo,  1860.    Mr.  Wills  was  born  at  Plymouth,  Jan.  13,  1810. 

WILLUGHBY,  FRANCIS,  was  the  ouly  son  of  Sir  Francis  Wil- 
lughby,  Knight,  and  was  born  in  1635.  His  father,  who  was  in  easy 
circumstances,  paid  great  attention  to  the  education  of  his  son,  who 
was  so  diligent  in  his  studies  that  it  was  feared  he  would  injure  his 
health.  He  early  acquired  great  knowledge  both  of  the  classics  anil 
mathematics,  and  in  the  various  branches  of  natural  science.  He  was 
admitted  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1656,  aud  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1659.  It  was  hers 
that  he  became  a  pupil  of  John  Ray,  and  a  lasting  friendship  was  soon 
formed  between  the  master  and  pupil.  Willughby  had  a  mind  con- 
stituted very  similarly  to  that  of  Ray,  and  both  of  them  took  great 
interest  in  the  progress  of  natural  science.  Ray  had  at  this  timo 
made  great  progress  in  the  study  of  botany,  and  had  already  begun  to 
reduce  to  harmony  the  confused  facts  which  bad  been  heaped  together 
in  that  department  of  science,  and  this  seems  to  have  inspired  Wil- 
lughby to  do  the  same  for  zoology.  The  Pandects  of  Gessner  and 
Aldrovandus  bad  been  published,  but  the  question  that  occurred  to 
his  mind  was,  How  much  of  all  this  is  true,  and  how  much  is  false  ? 
To  answer  this  question  for  the  science  of  zoology  as  it  then  existed, 
he  set  to  work.  For  this  purpose  he  went  to  Oxford  in  1660,  in  order 
that  he  might  consult  the  works  on  natural  history  in  the  libraries 
there.  Shortly  after  the  return  of  Willughby  from  Oxford,  Ray 
refused  to  sign  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
Fellowship  and  leave  Cambridge.  The  consequence  was  that  the  two 
friends  made  a  tour  on  the  continent,  visiting  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries,  with  tbe  object  of  gaining  all 
possible  information  on  natural  history  :  Ray  examined  plants,  whilst 
Willughby  attended  to  the  animals.  They  returned  laden  with  trea- 
sures, which  Willughby  immediately  commenced  working  at,  for  the 
purpose  of  publishing  a  large  work  on  the  animal  kingdom.  Before 
doing  this  he  contemplated  a  voyage  to  America,  in  order  to  add  to 
his  knowledge.  But  he  died  in  the  midst  of  all  his  labours  and  in  the 
prime  of  life,  on  the  3rd  of  July  1672.  He  had  published  little,  aud 
thought  his  labours  too  imperfect  to  justify  their  publication.  Ray 
however  urged  upon  him,  as  he  says  in  one  of  his  works,  for  three 
reasons,  that  he  should  allow  him  to  publish  his  works  :  first,  the  glory 
of  God ;  secondly,  the  assistance  of  others  in  the  same  studies ;  and 
thirdly,  the  honour  of  their  native  land.  Upon  these  grounds  he  per- 
mitted his  works  to  be  published,  and  Ray  became  their  editor.  He 
also  left  Ray  one  of  his  executors,  and  committed  to  him  the  charge  of 
educating  his  two  sons  Fraucis  and  Thomas.  Francis,  the  elder,  who 
was  then  only  four  years  old,  died  young;  and  Thomas  subsequently 
became  Lord  Middleton.  For  this  office,  which  Ray  sacredly  fulfilled, 
Willughby  left  him  60Z.  a  year,  which  constituted  the  chief  part  of 
this  great  man's  income  throughout  his  life. 

The  first  work  edited  by  Ray  after  Willughby's  death  was  his 
Ornithology,  with  the  title  '  Ornithologiae  Libri  Tres :  in  quibus  Aves 
omues  hactenuB  cognitae,  in  methodum  naturis  suis  convenientetn 
redactae,  accurate  describuntur.  Descriptionea  iconibus  elegantissi- 
mis  et  vivarum  avium  simillimis  sen  incisis  illustrantur.  Totum 
opus  recognovit,  digessit,  supplevit  Johannes  Raius,'  folio,  London, 
1676.  This  work  was  translated  into  English  by  Ray,  and  the  plates 
republished,  in  1678.  It  contains  a  va»t  amount  of  original  observa- 
tion, and  gives  a  very  full  and  exact  account  of  the  habits  of  the  birds 
described,  as  well  as  of  their  diseases,  and  the  mode  of  keeping  them. 
There  are  frequently  also  good  accounts  of  di-sections  of  various  birds. 
Cuvier  says  that  all  subsequent  writers  have  followed  Willughby,  aud 
that  his  observations  are  wonderfully  correct.  The  English  work  con- 
cludes with  a  treatise  on  Falconry.  Although  Ray  seems  to  have  taken 
great  trouble  with  the  plates,  they  are  too  inaccurate  to  be  of  use  at 
present.  But  the  letterpress  is  a  perennial  source  of  correct  observa- 
tion on  the  habits  and  structure  of  birds.  In  1686  Ray  edited  a 
second  work  on  the  same  plan,  embracing  the  fishes.  This  was  pub- 
lished at  London,  in  folio,  with  the  title  '  Historiae  Piscium  Libri 
Quatuor.'  The  descriptions  in  this  work  are  good,  and  Cuvier  states 
that  it  contained  many  observations  on  the  Mediterranean  fishes  that 
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could  not  be  found  elsewhere.  In  all  his  descriptions  Willughliy  was 
very  careful  in  distiuguii-hiug  specific  characters,  and  in  this  way  he 
.corrected  many  of  the  errors  of  prec  ding  writers. 

Willughby  and  Ray  were  early  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Lomion,  and  Willughliy  contributed  some  papers  to  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions '  before  his  death.  Two  of  these  were  published  in  the 
'Transactions'  for  1671;  one  of  them  'On  a  kind  of  Wasp  culled 
Ichcumons,'  and  another  '  On  the  Hatching  of  a  kind  of  Bee  lodged 
in  old  willows.'  Ray  afterwards  contributed  many  papers  on  insects, 
of  which  the  substance  had  been  prepared  from  Willugliby's  manu- 
scripts. 

Ray,  in  the  preface  to  tho  '  Ornithologia,'  has  left  behind  him  a 
beautiful  memorial  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  his  friend 
in  the  summary  he  there  gives  of  his  charactor.  He  seems  to 
have  added  to  habits  of  excessive  industry  and  a  rare  philosophical 
geuiut,  every  virtue.  The  inlluence  of  Willughby  undoubtedly,  under 
the  directiou  of  Ray,  has  been  very  great  in  every  department  of 
zoology,  and  had  he  livod  to  have  laboured  more,  and  to  have 
developed  the  great  principles  of  classifi cation  in  zoology,  which  Ray 
did  in  botany,  then  might  it  have  been  said  that  the  foundation  of  both 
sciences  was  laid  at  the  same  period  in  Great  Rritaiu.  [Ray.] 

WILMOT,  JOHN,  EARL  OE  ROCHESTER,  was  born  at  Dichley 
(Oxfordshire),  10th  of  April  1647,  or,  according  to  Burnet  and  Wood, 
in  1648.  He  was  the  sou  of  Henry,  earl  of  Rochester,  a  brave  royalist 
in  the  civil  wars  and  a  faithful  adherent  of  Charles  II.  in  his  exile. 
He  was  educated  in  the  free  school  of  Burford,  and  at  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  wh-re  he  showed  remarkable  talents.  At  school  he  acquired 
an  exact  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  became  familiar  with  the  best 
authors  of  the  Augustan  age,  in  whose  writings  he  ever  afterwards 
delighted.  At  college  he  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Bland- 
ford,  afterwards  bishop  of  Oxford  and  Worcester,  but  he  abandoned 
himself  to  pleasure  rather  than  to  study,  and,  breaking  off  his  course  of 
reading  at  an  early  age,  set  off  upon  his  travels  in  France  and  Italy. 
He  returned  to  England  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  gay  court  of  Charles  II.,  where  the  graces  of  his 
persou  and  the  liveliness  of  his  wit  and  fancy  made  him  an  acceptable 
companion.  He  also  sought  opportunities  of  distinction  in  war.  In 
the  winter  of  1665  he  went  to  sea  with  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  in  the 
Revenge,  commanded  by  Sir  T.  Tiddiman,  and  displayed  great  courage 
in  the  attack  made  on  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  port  of  Bergen.  In  the 
following  summer  he  again  went  to  sea,  under  Sir  Edward  ISpragge,  and 
in  the  midst  of  an  engagement  volunteered  to  carry  a  despatch  in  an 
op?n  boat,  a  service  of  great  peril,  which  he  executed  with  daring  and 
judgment.  These  warlike  deeds  gave  him  a  reputation  for  courage, 
which  however  he  did  not  sustain  at  court.  He  was  accused  of 
sneaking  away  in  street  quarrels,  and  of  evading  duels  which  he  had 
provoktd. 

He  is  said  to  have  entered  upon  a  court  life  free  from  habits  of 
intemperauce,  but  his  convivial  disposition,  his  extreme  youth,  and 
the  contagious  example  of  a  profligate  court  soon  led  him  into  such 
excesses  that,  as  he  assured  Dr.  Burnet,  for  five  years  together  he  was 
continually  drunk.  His  fancy  was  more  luxuriant  when  inflamed  by 
wine,  and  his  companions  encouraged  his  excesses  the  better  to  enjoy 
his  wit.  In  the  midst  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  extravagant 
frolics  and  buffoonery,  he  occasionally  found  time  for  poetry.  Its 
character  naturally  took  the  cast  of  hie  life  and  talents  :  personal 
satires,  or  drinking  and  amatory  songs  were  the  least  ignoble  fruits  of 
his  genius;  licentious  and  obscene  verse,  the  mere  reflection  of  his  life, 
was  his  ordinary  recreation;  and  his  liveliness  and  wit,  and  the  grace 
and  spirit  of  his  versification,  only  cause  us  to  regret  the  misapplication 
of  his  abilities. 

The  services  of  his  father  and  his  own  favour  at  court  obtained  for 
him  the  offices  of  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  and  comptroller  of 
Woodstock  Park.  But  although  his  convivial  talents  rendered  him 
agreeable  to  the  king,  his  satires  often  gave  offence.  On  one  occasion, 
while  drunk,  he  put  into  the  king's  hand  a  paper  which  he  supposed 
to  be  a  libel  he  had  written  upon  some  ladies,  but  which  happened  to 
be  a  satire  upon  King  Cnailes  himself.  At  another  time  he  ventured 
eo  far  as  to  scribble  upon  the  door  of  the  king's  bedroom  the  well- 
known  mock  epitaph — 

"  Here  lies  our  sovereign  lord  the  king, 
Whose  word  no  man  relies  on  ; 
He  never  says  a  fooli>h  thine, 
Nor  ever  does  a  wise  one." 
Among  the  various  accomplishments  of  Rochester,  that  of  mimicry 
was  conspicuous.    At  one  time  he  disguised  himself  as  an  Italian 
mountebank,  and  practised  the  art  of  medicine  in  Tower-street :  at  [ 
other  times  he  dressed  himself  as  a  porter  or  a  beggar,  and  in  such 
characters  diverted  himself  with  low  amours. 

The  incessant  debaucheiy  in  which  his  youth  was  spent  brought  on 
painful  diseases  and  a  broken  constitution.  And  although  his  habits 
•and  the  depraved  society  in  which  he  lived,  together  with  the  love  of 
displaying  his  wit  on  all  occasions,  had  poisoned  his  mind  with 
infidelity,  he  began  to  feel  remorse,  and  to  treat  religion  with  respect.  ] 
This  change  in  his  opinions  was  mainly  caused  by  the  society  of 
Dr.  Burnet,  who  had  attended  at  the  death-bed  of  one  of  Rochester's 
friends,  and  was  otherwise  slightly  known  to  him,  when  he  received  • 
an  invitation  to  visit  the  earl,  at  that  time  recovering  from  a  severe 


illness.  Burnet  listened  to  his  infidel  arguments,  and  answered  them 
with  earnest  kindne-s.  He  I  xplaioed  tho  .Scriptures  in  ■  tono  of  philo- 
sophy that  lulled  tho  intellectual  pride  of  Rochester,  and  at  length 
convinc  -d  him  of  the  truth  of  religion  and  of  the  necessity  of  icpent- 
ance.  Their  interviews  aro  touchingly  demerit, ed  hy  llndiop  Bui  net 
himself,  in  his  'Life  and  Death  of  John,  Earl  of  Rochester,' a  book 
which,  as  Dr.  Johnson  truly  says,  "the  critic  ought  to  read  for  its 
elegance,  the  philosopher  for  its  arguments,  and  the  saint  for  its 
piety." 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1680  he  was  seized  with  his  last  sickness, 
which  he  felt  convinced  would  be  fatal.  In  the  midst  of  the  heverest 
agonies  of  mind  and  body,  he  again  sent  for  his  f  iend  Dr.  Burnet,  to 
wliom  ho  expressed  his  sincere  repentance.  His  la-^t  days  are  afi'ect- 
ine,ly  described  by  the  same  admit  able  biographer,  and  were  such  as 
became  a  Christian.  "  I  do  verily  believe,"  says  Dr.  Burnet,  "  he  was 
so  entirely  changed,  that  if  he  had  recovered  he  would  have  made 
good  all  his  resolutions."  He  felt  deeply  the  mischief  he  had  done  by 
his  example  aud  by  his  perverted  taleuts ;  and  besought  Dr.  Burnet  to 
publish,  for  the  good  of  the  world,  a  history  of  his  sins,  his  sufif  rings, 
aud  repentance.  He  died  on  the  26th  of  July  1680,  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  beside  his  father  in  Spelsbury 
Church,  Oxfordshire.  Ho  left  behind  him  a  sou,  who  died  in  the 
following  year,  and  three  daughters. 

On  his  death-bed  ho  had  given  strict  charge  that  all  his  licentious 
and  profane  writings  should  be  destroyed  ;  but  he  was  scarcely  dead 
before  a  volume  of  poems  bearing  his  name  was  published.  Many  of 
the  poems  are  said  not  to  have  been  written  by  him  ;  and  that  the 
composition  as  well  as  the  frolics  of  others  should  have  been  attributed 
to  60  notorious  a  man,  is  not  improbable.  Among  the  best  of  the 
pieces  known  to  be  genuine  may  be  mentioned  the  '  Satire  against 
Man,'  'An  Allusion  to  the  10th  Satire  of  the  First  Book  of  Horace,' 
and  '  Verses  upon  Nothing.' 

(S,me  Passages  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  John,  Earl  of  Rochester,  by 
Gilbert  Burnet,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Sarum ;  Burnet's  Own 
Tyne;  Wood's  Atheute  Oxonienses  ;  Dr.  Johnson's  Life  of  Rochetter,  in 
Lives  of  the  Poets.) 

WILSON,  ALEXANDER,  was  born  at  Paisley,  in  Scotland,  July  6, 
1766.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  his  father, 
embarrassed  with  the  charge  of  a  young  family,  soon  married  again. 
In  1779  Alexander  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  weaver  fur  three  years, 
on  the  expiration  of  which  he  worked  about  four  years  as  a  journeyman 
weaver,  and  then  abandoned  the  loom,  and  spent  nearly  three  years  as 
a  pedlar.  From  an  early  age  he  had  been  cultivating  a  talent  for 
poetry  which  he  imagiued  himself  to  possess,  and  in  his  excursions  for 
the  sale  of  his  wares  endeavoured  to  procure  subscriptions  for  a  volume 
of  his  poems,  but  without  success.  The  volume  was  never  p  ibli>hed, 
but  verses  aud  single  poems  were  published  in  newspapers,  and  sepa- 
rately. '  The  Laurel  disputed,'  a  poem  on  the  respective  merits  of 
Ferguson  and  Ramsay,  he  recited  before  a  literary  society  in  Edinburgh, 
aud  published  there  in  1791.  In  1792  he  published  anonymously  his 
'  Watty  and  Meg,'  which  some  at  first  ascribed  to  Burns,  to  the  no 
small  gratification  of  Wilson.  His  poetry  however  made  no  impression 
on  his  countrymen  in  general,  and  he  resolved  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States  of  North  America. 

On  the  14th  of  July  1794,  Alexander  Wilson  landed  at  Newcastle, 
in  the  State  of  Delaware,  with  only  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket,  aud 
immediately  proceeded  to  Philadelphia.  He  was  employed  for  a  few 
weeks  by  a  copper-plate  printer ;  he  then  resumed  successively  his 
former  occupations  of  weaver  and  pedlar,  but  afterwards  became  a 
land-measurer,  and  ultimately  turned  schoolmaster,  aud  pursued  his 
new  avocation  at  different  places  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
At  length,  in  1802,  he  made  a  coutract  with  the  trustee*  of  a  school  at 
Gray's  Ferry,  on  the  river  Schuylkill,  in  the  township  of  Kingsess, 
about  four  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  here  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Bartram,  the  botanist  and  uaturdist,  whose  garuens  were 
always  open  to  him,  and  whose  conversation  stimulated  and  improved 
the  taste  for  natural  history  which  his  turn  for  observation  ami  his 
rambling  life  had  developed.  Here  too  he  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Lawson,  the  engraver,  who  gave  him  instruction  in  drawing,  pro- 
viding him  with  landscapes  and  sketches  of  the  human  figure,  but  with 
little  promise  of  his  becoming  a  draftsman,  till  Mr.  Bartram  proposed 
a  trial  of  birds,  in  which  he  succeeded  beyond  the  expectation  of  his 
friends ;  and  from  that  time  the  ruling  passion  of  his  after-life  was 
brought  into  play.  Writing  to  a  friend  in  PaisFy,  in  June  1S03,  he 
says,  "  Close  application  to  the  duties  of  my  profession,  which  I  have 
followed  since  November  1795,  has  deeply  injured  my  constitution  ; 
the  more  so,  that  my  rambling  disposition  was  the  worst  calculated  of 
any  one's  in  this  world  for  the  austere  regularity  of  a  teacher's  life.  I 
have  had  many  pursuits  since  I  left  Scotland  — mathematics,  the 
German  language,  music,  drawing,  &c — and  I  am  now  about  to  make 
a  collection  of  our  finest  birds.''  In  October  li04,  Wilson,  accompa- 
nied by  two  friends,  set  out  on  a  pedestrian  journey  to  the  Falls  of 
Niagara.  They  reached  the  Falls,  and  satisfied  their  curiosity,  but 
were  overtaken  by  the  snows  of  winter  on  their  return.  One  of  his 
companions  remained  with  his  friends  near  the  Cayuga  lake,  the  other 
availed  himself  of  a  conveyance ;  but  Wilson  walked  on  with  his  gun 
aud  bundle,  through  trackless  snows  and  uninhabited  forests,  over 
mountains  and  along  dangerous  rivers,  and  reached  hou.e  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  December,  after  a  journey  of  1257  miles,  of  which  he  walked 
47  the  last  day.  All  the,  time  he  could  spare  was  now  devoted  to  the 
examination  of  birds,  and  making  drawings  of  them  in  colours.  In 
]806,  Mr.  Bradford,  bookseller,  of  Philadelphia,  being  about  to  publish 
a  new  edition  of  Rees's  '  Cyclopaedia,'  engaged  Wilson  as  assistant- 
editor.  Soon  afterwards  he  explained  to  Bradford  his  views  of  a  large 
work  on  American  ornithology,  and  the  bookseller  undertook  the 
publication. 

Wilson  was  assiduous  in  attention  to  his  duties  as  assistant-editor, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  prosecuted  the  great  und>  rtaking  which  had 
become  the  favourite  object  of  his  ambition  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
was  characteristic  of  bim.  At  length,  in  September  18U8,  the  first 
volume  of  the  '  American  Ornithology'  was  published.  From  the  date 
of  the  first  arrangement  a  prospectus  had  been  put  iu  circulation,  in 
which  tlie  nature  and  intended  execution  of  the  work  wero  specified, 
but  no  adequate  idea  had  been  formed  of  the  book  which  was  in  pre- 
paration, and  when  the  superb  volume  made  its  appearance,  the 
American  public  were  alike  astonished  and  delighted.  It  was  in  folio, 
with  plates  carefully  engraved  from  Wilson's  own  drawings,  coloured 
after  nature,  aud  with  admirable  letter-press  descriptions  ;  the  price 
was  120  dollars.  In  the  course  of  September  1808,  Wilson  journeyed 
eastward  aud  northward,  and  during  the  winter  wont  through  the 
southern  t-tates,  exhibiting  his  book  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  sub- 
scribers. He  visited  in  fact  every  town  within  150  miles  of  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  St.  Augustine  in  Florida.  He 
received  much  praise,  but  got  few  subscribers.  Wilson  however  was 
not  depressed. 

The  second  volume  was  published  in  1810,  and  soon  afterwards  he 
set  out  for  Pittsburg  on  a  journey  to  New  Orleans.  From  Pittsburg 
he  descended  the  Ohio  by  himself  in  a  skiff.  He  started  on  the  24th 
of  February,  and  on  the  17th  of  March  moored  his  boat  safely  in  Bear 
Grass  Creek,  at  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  after  a  voyage  of  720  miles. 
His  hands  had  suffered  a  good  deal  in  rowing.  He  had  made  excur- 
sions from  the  banks  of  the  river,  as  he  proceeded,  with  his  gun  aud 
drawing  materials,  in  search  of  new  species  of  birds,  of  which  he  made 
drawings  and  wrote  descriptions  on  the  spot  where  he  shot  them.  He 
afterwards  walked  from  Louisville  to  Lexington  (73  miles),  and  on  the 
4th  of  May  set  out  from  Nashville  for  St.  Louis  through  the  wilder- 
ness on  horseback,  with  a  loaded  pistol  iu  each  pocket,  a  loaded  fowling- 
piece  belted  across  Lis  shoulders,  a  pound  of  powder  in  his  flask,  and 
five  pounds  of  shot  in  his  belt,  and  some  biscuits  and  dried  beef.  On 
the  fourteenth  day  he  arrived  at  Natchez,  iu  Mississippi,  after  a  journey 
through  swamps  and  across  rivers,  which  had  nearly  killed  both  his 
horse  and  himself.  The  other  volumes  of  his  work  were  brought  out 
in  succession,  with  astonishing  rapidity  and  regularity ;  the  number  of 
his  subscribers  increased,  and  before  his  death  included  perhaps  evory 
royal  personage  in  Europe.  In  1812  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  In  1813  he  published  the  Beventh 
volume.  He  had  completed  the  pictorial  material  for  the  eighth  and 
ninth  when  he  was  carried  off  by  an  attack  of  dysentery  in  his  forty- 
eighth  year.  He  died  August  23.  1813,  at  Philadelphia  The  eighth 
and  ninth  volumes  were  completed  aud  published  in  1814  by  Mr. 
George  Ord,  who  had  been  his  companion  in  many  of  his  exploring 
expeditious.  Mr.  Ord  supplied  the  letter  press  descriptions  for  these 
two  volumes,  as  well  as  a  biography  of  Wilson  in  the  ninth.  Three 
supplemental  volumes  were  afterwards  supplied  by  Charles  Lucian 
Bonaparte,  folio,  1825-28. 

Wilson's  pictorial  representations  of  the  birds  are  of  great  excellence. 
His  descriptions  are  not  only  technically  accurate,  but  exceedingly 
clear  and  graphic  in  whatever  relates  to  their  motions  and  characteris- 
tic habits.  It  is  a  delightful  book.  The  mind  is  so  much  absorbed 
with  the  images  and  scenes  as  to  be  hardly  conscious  of  the  act  of 
reading.  Wilson  was  about  five  feet  ten  or  eleven  inches  in  height, 
handsome  and  vigorous,  but  rather  slender.  He  was  always  distin- 
guished by  the  neatness  of  his  dress  and  appearance.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  strictest  honesty  and  the  most  scrupulous  regard  for  truth ; 
social,  affectionate,  and  benevolent,  but  somewhat  irritable  under  con- 
tradiction and  critical  objection.    He  was  never  married. 

(Memoir  of  Wilson,  annexed  to  the  A  merican  Ornithology,  by  Alex- 
ander Wilson  and  Charles  Lucian  Bonaparte,  in  Constable's  Miscellany.) 

WILSON,  FLORENCE,  i3  the  name  generally  given  to  an  author 
who  is  spoken  of  by  his  contemporaries  only  by  his  Latinised  desig- 
nator, Florentius  Volusenus  or  Voluzenus.  The  vernacular  name 
Wilson  has  been  attributed  to  him  solely  because,  being  a  Scotchman, 
no  other  common  to  Scotland  approaches  so  near  to  that  which  he 
assumed.  It  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  called  Wolsey,  because 
he  was  patronised  by  the  great  cardinal,  and  in  a  vernacular  letter 
which  has  been  preserved  he  signs  himself  Voluzene.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  born  near  Elgin,  in  the  county  of  Moray,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  and  to  have  studied  at  the  University 
(now  King's  College)  of  Aberdeen.  He  afterwards  studied  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  where  he  became  tutor  to  a  son  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey's  brother.  Losing  this  employment  at  the  death  of  the 
cardinal  in  1530,  he  was  patronised  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and 
by  Du  Bellay,  bishop  of  Paris.  In  1534  the  bishop  went  on  an 
embassy  to  Rome,  but  Wilson,  who  was  to  accompany  him,  was  kept 
by  sickness  at  Avignon.  Understanding  that  Cardinal  Sadoleto 
oeeired  a  Latin  scholar  to  teach  a  grammar-school  at  Carpentras,  the 


metropolis  of  his  diocese,  he  proffered  his  services  in  that  capacity. 
Sadoleto  has  left  an  interesting  account  of  his  interview  with  the 
wandering  student,  and  of  his  surprise  in  finding  one  so  well  versed  in  • 
polite  learning  coming  from  so  distant  and  obscure  a  country  as  Scot- 
land. Wilson  received  the  appointment  with  an  annual  salary  of 
seventy  crowns,  and  entered  on  his  duties  in  the  year  1535.  Hia 
earliest  work,  the  publication  of  which  is  only  known  from  its  being 
entered  in  the  '  Bibliotheca  Thuana,'  and  mentioned  by  Gesner,  was 
published  at  Lyon  in  1535.  It  is  called  'Commentatio  quaedam. 
Theologica  qure  eadem  praecatio  eBt,  in  Aphorismos  dissecta.'  In  1543 
he  published  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known,  4  De  Animi  Tran- 
quillitate  Dialogus.'  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  garden  near  Lyon,  aud 
three  interlocutors  gently  debate  on  the  subject  of  tranquillity  of  mind, 
iu  the  manner  of  the  dialogues  of  Cicero.  It  was  republished  at 
Lyon  in  1637.  A  third  edition  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1707, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Ruddiman,  and  a  fourth  at  Edinburgh 
in  1751,  edited  by  Principal  Wishart.  In  1546  Wilson  formed  the 
design  of  returning  to  Scotlaud,  but  he  only  reached  Vienne  in  Dau- 
phiny,  where  he  died,  "  quam  procul  a  patrja,"  as  Buchanan  laments 
in  some  laudatory  lines  addressed  to  bis  memory.  Dempster  mentions 
among  Wilson's  works,  *  Philosophiae  Aristotelicae  Synopsis,'  but, 
unsupported,  he  is  insufficient  authority  for  such  a  work  having 
existed. 

WILSON,  HORACE  HAYMAN,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Oxford 
University,  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1786,  and  after  receiving 
a  professional  education,  was  appointed  an  assistant-surgeon  on  the 
Bengal  establishment  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  arrived  in 
India  in  the  year  1808,  and  hie  general  knowledge  and  versatility  of 
talent  soon  made  him  known  in  Calcutta  Society,  where  his  powers  as 
an  amateur  actor,  and  musician,  were  highly  appreciated.  Stimulated 
by  the  splendid  example  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  he  entered  zealously  upon 
the  study  of  the  Sanskrit  language,  and  in  1813  he  gave  to  the 
world  the  first  fruits  of  his  studies  in  a  translation  into  English 
verse  of  the  '  Megha-duta,'  or  'Cloud-messenger,'  a  short  standard 
Sanskrit  poem,  highly  esteemed  by  Hindu  scholars.  He  next  pub- 
lished, in  1819,  a  'Dictionary  Sanskrit  and  English,'  compiled  with 
the  help  of  Pundits  from  a  great  variety  of  Sanskrit  authorities. 
These  two  works  established  his  reputation  as  a  Sanskrit  scholar ; 
the  former  was  admired  for  its  faithfulness  and  elegance,  and  the 
latter  was  hailed  as  an  invaluable  boon  to  scholars,  which  in  due 
time  greatly  promoted  Sanskrit  learning  in  Europe.  In  1816  he  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  and  in  1819  he  was 
appointed  member  of  a  commission  instituted  to  reform  and  remodel 
the  Sanskrit  College  at  Benares.  From  this  time  his  contributions  to 
Oriental  learning  were  constant,  numerous,  aud  diversified.  In  the 
'  Asiatic  Researches '  appeared  a  History  of  Cashmere,  compiled  from 
Sanskrit  authorities;  also  an  Account  of  the  Religious  Sects  of  the 
Hindus,  which  was  justly  deemed  one  of  the  most  valuable  papers 
ever  published  in  the  Researches,  aud  which  has  remained  to  the 
present  time  the  chief  authority  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
He  now  directed  his  attention  to  the  Sanskrit  drama,  a  specimen  of 
which  Sir  W.  Jones  had  made  known  to  Europe  in  his  translation  of 
'Sakoontalrf,,'  and  in  the  years  1826-27  he  published  a  translation  in 
pro-e  and  verse  of  six  entire  dramas,  with  analytical  descriptions  and 
specimens  of  twenty-three  other  dramatic  compositions.  This  work 
was  everywhere  received  with  the  highest  favour,  and  has  been  trans- 
lat-d  into  French  and  German.  His  next  work  was  a 'Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  collected  by  Colonel  Mackenzie,'  to 
which  he  prefixed  some  learned  dissertations  on  the  languages  and 
history  of  India.  In  1827  he  published  also  an  '  Historical  Account 
of  the  Burmese  War.'  While  thus  laboriously  engaged  in  literary 
pursuits,  his  official  position  as  assay-master  and  secretary  of  the  mint 
at  Calcutta  entailed  upon  him  highly  responsible  duties,  and  from  the 
records  of  his  office  he  published  in  1830  a  statistical  work  upon  the 
external  commerce  of  Bengal.  After  the  publication  of  the  '  Asiatic 
Researches '  was  closed,  he  continued  his  aid  to  their  successor,  the 
'  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,'  in  the  early  volumes  of 
which  are  some  valuable  contributions  from  his  pen.  To  the  '  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society '  he  supplied  an  '  Analysis  of  the 
Pancha  Tantra,'  and  in  Calcutta,  as  secretary  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Instruction,  he  superintended  and  revised  the  publication  of 
many  standard  Sanskrit  texts.  The  '  Calcutta  Quarterly  Oriental 
Magazine'  also  benefited  largely  by  his  constant  supply  of  articles. 
In  the  year  1831,  while  jet  in  India,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
Bod>  n  Professorship  of  Sanskrit  at  Oxford,  an  office  which  had  been 
lately  founded  by  Colonel  Boden,  with  the  view  of  exteuding  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Sauskrit  language  in  Europe.  Three  other  candidates 
appeared,  but  two  eventually  withdrew,  leaving  Mr.  Wilson  and  Dr. 
Mill,  then  principal  of  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  the  only  candidates. 
After  a  sharp  contest,  the  former  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  207 
over  200,  the  choice  undoubtedly  falling  upon  the  man  who,  in  the 
words  of  the  founder,  possessed  the  most  "  general  aud  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  Sanskrit  language."  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England 
Professor  Wilson  succeeded  the  late  Sir  C.  Wilkins  as  librarian  at  the 
India  House,  aud  Sir  E.  T.  Colebrooke  as  Director  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  In  1840  he  published  a  translation  of  the  *  Vishnu  Puraua,' 
with  copious  notes  and  illustrations,  which  make  it  quite  a  mine  of 
Hindu  learning.    The  results  deducible  from  the  great  discoveries  of 
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ancient  coins  mi'l  monument!)  in  Afghanistan  and  the  Punjdb,  lie 
made  known  to  the  world  in  a  quarto  entitled  '  Ariana  Antiqua.'  He 
next  published  a  valuable  grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  language,  and 
Boon  after  he  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  Mill's  '  History  ol  British 
India.'  in  which  he  lias  endeavoured,  by  moans  of  notes,  to  correct 
many  of  the  errors  into  which  Mill  had  fallen  from  his  prejudice! 
against  the  Hindus,  and  his  ignorance  of  their  language  and  literature. 
To  Mill's  work  ho  added  3  vols.,  continuing  the  history  from  1805  to 
1835.  He  has  since  compiled  an  exteusivo  '  Polyglott  Glossary  of  the 
Technical,  Judicial,  and  Revenue  TermB  used  in  different  parti  of 
India,'  and  is  now  engaged  upon  a  translation  of  the  '  Rig  Veda,'  three 
volumes  of  which  have  already  appeared.  In  addition  to  these  inde- 
pendent labours  he  has  edited  several  works,  including  a  translation 
of  Bopp's  'Comparative  Criminal-,'  and  he  has  contributed  a  great 
variety  of  articles  on  the  religion,  literature,  coins,  inscriptions  and 
antiquities  of  India  to  the  journals  of  various  learned  societies,  more 
especially  to  that  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  In  1834  ho  was  elected 
F.R  S.,  and  ia  now  president  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  He  has 
also  been  president  of  the  Numismatio  and  Philological  Societies,  and 
has  been  chosen  au  honorary  member  of  the  chief  learned  societies  of 
Europe.  Professor  Wilson  married  a  daughter  of  O.  L  Siddons,  Esq., 
of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  and  graud-daughter  of  the  celebrated  Mrs. 
Siddons,  by  whom  he  has  several  children.    [<S'ce  Supplement.] 

WILSON,  JAMES,  was  born  in  1805,  at  Hawick,  in  Roxburgh- 
shire, where  his  father  was  a  tradesman.  He  was  started  in  business 
by  his  father  as  a  hatter,  but  was  not  successful ;  nor  was  he  more 
successful  in  other  attempts  as  a  tradesman.  At  length,  in  1^39,  he 
published  in  London  a  treatise  ou  the  '  Influences  of  the  Corn-Laws  as 
affecting  all  Classes  of  the  Community,  and  especially  the  Lauded 
Interests,'  8vo. ;  and  in  1840,  4  Fluctuations  of  Curreucy,  Commerce, 
and  Manufactures,  referable  to  the  Corn  Laws,'  8vo.  The  agitation  for 
the  repeal  of  the  coru-laws  commenced  about  this  time,  and  in  1843 
the  'Economist'  newspaper  was  established,  and  became  a  leading 
vehicle  for  disseminating  the  views  and  reporting  the  proceedings  of 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  Mr.  Wilson  was  chief  editor.  In  1847 
he  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Westbury, 
and  in  1848  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control,  a  situa- 
tion which  he  held  till  the  breaking  up  of  Lord  John  Russell's  minis- 
try. In  1852  he  was  again  returned  for  Westbury,  and  was  appointed 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  an  office  which  he  still  continues 
to  hold.  In  1857  he  was  returned  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  borough  of  De^onport.  He  advocates  a  reform  of 
the  representation,  but  is  opposed  to  the  ballot.  He  married 
in  1832.    \See  Supplement.] 

WILSON,  JOHN,  Doctor  in  Music,  was  born  at  Faversham  in  Kent, 
in  the  year  1594.  He  was  first  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel-Royal  to 
Charles  I.,  and  afterwards  Servant  in  Ordinary  to  the  same  king.  He 
was  esteemed  the  best  lute-player  in  England,  and  "  being  a  constant 
attendant  on  the  king,"  Sir  John  Hawkins  says,  "ha  frequently 
played  to  him,  when  the  king  would  usually  lean  on  his  shoulder."  He 
was  created  doctor  in  music  at  Oxford  in  1644,  and  in  1656  was 
elected  professor  of  the  same  faculty  to  that  uuiversity,  with  the 
advautage  of  having  apartments  in  Balliol  College,  where,  assisted  by 
the  royalists,  he  excited  "  such  a  love  of  music  as  in  great  measure 
accounts  for  that  flourishing  state  in  which  it  has  long  subsisted 
there,"  and  of  which  Antony  Wood  has,  in  his  life  of  himself,  given  an 
interesting  account.  After  the  Restoration  he  entered  into  the  service 
of  Charles  II.,  succeeding  the  famous  Henry  Laws,  and  died  in  1673. 
He  composed  much  sacred  music,  and  set  many  of  the  Odes  of  Horace, 
as  well  as  select  passages  from  Ausonius,  Claudian,  and  Petrouius 
Arbiter ;  though  few  of  his  works  are  now  to  be  met  with,  and  of 
these  the  most  pleasing  are  published  in  Play  ford's  'Musical  Com- 
panion,' 1667,  an  interesting  and  excellent  collection  of  vocal  part- 
music,  which  is  become  very  scarce. 

WILSON,  PROFESSOR  JOHN,  was  born  on  the  19th  of  May  1785, 
at  Paisley  in  Scotland,  where  his  father  was  a  wealthy  manufacturer. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  :  one  of  his  brothers,  James,  became  distin- 
guished as  a  naturalist ;  one  of  his  sisters  became  Mrs.  Ferrier,  and 
the  mother  of  Professor  Ferrier  of  St.  Andrews  ;  and  another  of  his 
sisters  married  Sir  John  Macneil.  At  an  early  age,  the  future  poet 
and  essayist  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Glenorchy  in  the  Highlands  kept 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Mclutyre  ;  and  here  he  acquired  his  first  en- 
thusiasm for  Highland  scenery  and  his  love  of  open  air  exercises.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  went  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  whence,  after 
five  years  of  study,  he  removed  in  1803  to  Masdalen  College,  Oxford. 
At  Oxford  he  was  distinguished  no  less  for  his  literary  genius  and 
attainments — as  shown  in  his  carrying  off,  among  other  honours, 
the  Newdegate  prize  in  1806,  for  an  English  poem  '  On  the  Study  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Architecture,' — than  for  the  exuberance  of  his 
animal  spirits,  his  great  physical  strength  and  beauty,  and  his  fondness 
for  athletic  sports.  He  was  the  best  boxer,  leaper,  and  runner  about 
the  Uuiversity.  He  graduated  B.A.  in  1807,  and  in  1810  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.  "A  fair-haired  Hercules- A  polio,"  says  a  writer, 
sketching  his  life  at  this  time,  "and  with  plenty  of  money  enabliug 
him  to  gratify  his  tastes  whatever  they  might  be,  he  had  scarcely  left 
Oxford,  when  he  signalized  his  double  character  by  purchasing,  or 
having  purchased  for  him  by  his  father,  the  small,  but  beautiful 
estate  of  Elleray  on  Lake  Windermere,  where  as  Hercules,  he  might 


yacht  about  at  his  pleasure,  beat  the  best  bo  itrnan  at  the  oar,  and 
wrestle  or  box  with  the  strongest  dalesman,  and,  as  Apollo,  he  might 
revel  in  the  quiet  beauties  of  the  finest  of  English  scci.ery,  indulge 
undisturbed  iu  poetic  dreams  of  his  own,  anil  cultivate  with  due  re- 
verence the  society  of  Wordsworth."  Here,  besides  Wordswoi  th,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Coleridge,  Southey,  and  Do  Quincey,  the 
last  of  whom  describes  the  extraordinary  manliness  of  hU  character  at 
this  time,  dashed  with  an  eccentricity  which  showed  itself  in  all  kinds 
of  freaks  and  projects — and  among  them  that  of  becoming  a  traveller 
in  Alrica.  It  was  at  this  time  (1810)  that  he  married  an  English 
lady  of  wealth  whom  he  met  wheu  she  waH  on  a  visit  to  the  Lakes 
with  her  family,  and,  falling  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight,  wooed  and 
won  with  romantic  rapidity.  He  had  by  this  time  published  somo 
anonymous  writiugs  iu  Coleridge's  ' Friend,'  and  elsewhere;  and  in 
1811  he  published  auonyinously  iu  Edinburgh,  'Lines  aaorod  to  the 
memory  of  the  Rev.  James  Orahame,' — i.e.  the  poet  Grahame,  the 
author  of  '  The  Sabbath.'  Though  his  summer  head  quai  ters  were  at 
Elleray,  Wilson  spent  part  of  every  year  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  of  Scott  to  Miss  Joanna  Baillie  will  show  tho 
impression  which  ho  had  begun  to  make  in  Edinburgh  :  "  The  author 
of  the  Elegy  upon  poor  Orahame  is  John  Wilson,  a  young  man  of 
very  considerable  poetical  powers.  He  is  now  engaged  ou  a  poem 
called  '  The  Isle  of  Palms,'  something  in  the  style  of  Southey.  He  is 
an  eccentric  genius  and  has  fixed  himself  on  the  banks  of  Windermere, 

but  occasionally  resides  in  Ediuburgh,  where  he  now  is  Ho 

seems  an  excellent,  warmhearted,  and  enthusiastic  young  man  ;  some- 
thing too  much  perhaps  of  the  latter  quality  places  him  among  the  list 
of  originals."  The  '  Isle  of  Palms'  here  alluded  to,  was  published  in 
1812,  and  gave  Wilson  a  place  among  the  Lake  Poets.  In  1315  he  was 
called  to  the  Scottish  bar,  at  which  however  he  never  practi-ed ;  and 
from  that  time  forward  Edinburgh  was  his  accustomed  place  of  resi- 
dence. He  wrote  for  the  'Edinburgh  Review'  a  criticism  on  the  4th 
canto  of  'Childe  Harold '—his  only  contribution  to  that  perio  lical. 
"  His  prepossessions,  both  political  and  literary,  led  him  to  attach 
himself  to  the  little  band  of  young  Tories,  with  Scott  as  a  cautious 
veteran  to  advise  them,  who  were  disposed  to  break  out  in  rebellion 
against  Jeffrey's  Whig  supremacy  in  the  northern  world  of  letters ; 
and,  accordingly,  when  Blackwood  (1817)  started  his  magaziue  to 
afford  an  outlet  for  native  Scottish  Toryism  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  already  provided  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review  '  for  British  Toryism 
in  general,  Wilson  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  him.  He  had  just  then 
added  to  his  laurels,  as  one  of  the  Lakists,  by  the  publication  (1816;  of 
a  poem  of  some  length,  entitled  '  The  City  of  the  Plague  ;'  his  magni- 
ficent physique  was  the  admiration  of  Edinburgh,  so  that,  as  he 
walked  hurriedly  along  Princes-street  in  somewhat  wild  costume,  and 
with  his  fair  hair  streamiug  from  under  his  broad  white  hat,  heads 
were  turned  to  look  at  him  ;  and  his  reputation  in  social  circles  was 
that  of  a  young  Goth  of  genius  with  powers  undeveloped,  which 
would  one  day  astonish  Britaiu."  At  first  Wilson  was  associated  with 
Lockhart  and  others  in  writing  for  'Blackwood,'  so  that  it  was  not  till 
1824  or  1825,  that  that  publication  was  identified  with  him  to  the  full 
extent. 

The  connection  with  Blackwood  was  an  important  event  in  the  life 
of  Wilson  ;  and  it  was  speedily  followed  (1820)  by  his  appointment 
to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown.  The  appointment 
was  made  rather  on  the  grounds  of  Wilson's  political  opiuions  and  his 
promising  genius  than  on  the  evidence  of  any  special  works  already 
produced  ou  metaphysics  or  philosophy,  and  Sir  \\  illiam  Hamilton, 
afterwards  Wilson's  colleague,  was  a  defeated  candidate  on  the  occa- 
sion. Scott,  who  used  all  his  influence  in  behalf  of  Wilson,  wrote  to 
Lockhart  expressing  his  hope  that  if  he  obtained  the  appointment,  it 
would  give  him  "  the  consistence  and  steadiness  of  character  which 
are  all  he  wants  to  make  him  the  first  man  of  the  age."  The  appoint- 
ment, together  with  his  connection  with  Blackwood  (both  of  which 
came  at  a  time  when  some  pecuniary  reverses  had  obiL-ed  him  to 
break  up  his  little  establishment  at  Elleray)  had,  at  all  events,  the 
good  effect  of  determining  Wilson's  genius  permanently  to  prose 
rather  than  to  verse.  He  still,  indeed,  wrote  verse  in  the  Eakist  style 
in  quantity  sufficient,  when  added  to  what  he  had  already  written,  to 
maiie  two  octavo  volumes  of  poetry  in  all  in  ls25  ;  but  this  is  no  proof 
that  in  verse  he  would  ever  have  been  more  than  one  of  the  minor 
Lake  poets.  It  was  in  prose,  and  more  especially  as  a  poet  in  prose, 
that  his  genius  was  to  display  itself  iu  its  full  capacity  ;  and  both  the 
magaziue  and  the  lecture  room  gave  him  the  necessary  opportunities. 
"  He  wrote,"  says  the  author  of  the  sketch  already  quoted,  "tales  for 
the  magaziue,  in  which,  while  his  imagination  had  as  free  scope  as  it 
had  in  verse,  his  constitutional  Scotticism,  his  shrewd  observation  of 
Scottish  humours,  his  seisibility  to  the  woes  of  real  life,  and  his 
powers  of  eloquent  description  and  delineation  of  character,  had  a 
still  freer  and  more  minute  range.  Some  of  these  tales,  with  others 
written  independently,  formed  collectively  his  first  professed  prose- 
work,  published,  in  1822,  under  the  title  of  'Lights  and  Shadows  of 
Scottish  Life'  aud  followed  in  1823  by  a  one-volume  novel  called  "The 
Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay.'  He  wrote  also  political  articles  on  the 
questions  of  the  day  in  which  he  blazed  out  as  a  Tory  in  a  manner 
heartily  satisfying  to  his  instincts,  and  yet  not  possible  had  he  kept 
to  metre.    He  wrote  literary  criticisms,  in  which  he  advanced  and 
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expounded  canons  of  taste,  especially  in  poetry,  deeper  than  those  of 
Jeffrey,  and  vindicated  against  that  critic  and  his  disciples  the  poetic 
claims  of  Wordsworth  and  the  writers  associated  with  him.  He  wrote, 
♦ither  as  lectures  or  as  articles,  subtle  philosophical  disquisitions,  not 
very  conuected  or  systematic  perhaps,  but  gleaming  with  brilliaut 
ideas,  and  tinted  throughout  with  that  rich  and  highly -coloured  mode  J 
of  metaphysics  which  Coleridge  was  diffusing  through  England. 
Lastly,  careless  of  the  formality  conventionally  identified  with  the 
gown  of  a  Scotch  professor,  and  that  the  gown  cf  a  professor  of 
moral  philosophy,  he  wrote  papers  for  the  magazine  in  which  he  was 
6eeu  relapsing  ideally  into  his  character  as  an  untrammelled  human 
being,  a  bruiser  at  country-fairs,  a  sportsman  on  Scottish  hills  and 
rivers,  a  boou  companion  among  bacchanalians,  commeuting  on  men 
and  manners,  on  life  and  literature,  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
inspired  king  of  the  gypsies  or  from  amid  the  uproarious  conditions  of 
a  city  orgy."  Among  these  papers  of  riotous  phantasy,  the  most 
famous  weie  the  scries  called  the'  Noctes  Ambrosianaj,' which  had 
been  begun  in  1822  when  Lockhart,  as  well  as  Wilson,  was  a  contri- 
butor to  Bl  ackwood,  but  which,  taken  up  in  1825  by  Wilson  for  him- 
self, after  Lockhart's  departure  for  London,  were  continued  by  hiui 
till  1830,  when  the  death  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  th>  ir  principal  sup- 
posed character,  naturally  put  an  end  to  them.  It  was  these  1  Noctes  ' 
that  carried  the  name  of  "Christopher  North"  over  the  world  as  the 
pseudonj  m  of  Wilson.  They  were  followed  by  a  series  called  '  Dies 
Boreales,'  which  extended  from  1830  to  1846,  but  were  less  popular. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  took  place  about  1840  and  left 
a  profound  sorrow  in  his  heart,  Wilson  was  much  less  active  than  he 
had  till  then  been.  He  still  figured  aa  Christopher  North  in  stray 
papers  in  'Blackwood;'  in  1842  he  even  published  separately,  under 
the  title  of  '  Recreations  of  Christopher  North,'  a  selection  of  his  con- 
tributions to  the  magazine;  and  still  as  "The  Professor''  he  was  one 
of  the  lions  of  Edinburgh  society  and  the  idol  of  successive  classes  of 
Btudents  "  to  whom  he  lectured  his  moral  philosophy  from  the  backs 
of  old  letters,  and  who  cheered  him  till  the  roof  rang  at  the  end  of 
every  eloquent  period  ;  "  but  on  the  whole,  the  best  of  his  career  was 
over.  Latterly,  too,  ill-health  reduced  his  once  abundant  vigour.  He 
continued  in  the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties  till  1852-53,  when 
paralysis  and  decay  incapacitated  him.  A  pension  of  300/.  a  year  had 
been  granted  to  hiui  by  government.  He  lived  for  a  time  in  retirement 
at  Lasswade,  near  Edinburgh;  aud  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  3rd  of 
April  1854.  In  the  following  year  his  nephew,  Professor  Ferrier,  who 
is  also  his  son-in-law,  began  the  publication  of  a  collected  edition  of 
his  works.  The  12  volumes  of  which  it  consists  include  the  '  Noetes 
AmbrosiancB,'  and  the  famous  'Essay  on  Burns,'  which  was  pub- 
lished separately  long  ago  ;  and  now  the  series  of  volumes  is  com- 
plete, the  world  has  for  the  first  time  ample  materials  before  them 
for  an  estimate  of  the  genius  of  Wilson,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
variety  of  production,  and  as  to  quality.  (Christopher  North :  a  Me- 
moir of  John  Wilson,  late  Proftisor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.     By  his  Daughter,  Mrs.  Gordon,  Svo,  1802.) 

WILSON,  RICHARD,  R.A.  This  great  landscape  painter  was  born 
of  a  respectable  family  at  Pinegas  in  Montgomery  shire,  in  1713.  He 
was  the  third  son  of  seven  children,  six  sous  and  oi^e  daughter.  His 
father  was  a  clergyman,  at  the  time  of  Richard's  birth,  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire, but  he  was  shortly  afterwards  collated  to  the  living  of 
Mold  in  Flintshire.  Young  Wilson  showed  very  early  a  taste  for 
drawing,  and  gave  such  promise,  that  his  relation  Sir  George  Wynne 
took  him  to  London  aud  placed  him  with  an  ob>cure  portrait-painter 
of  the  name  of  Tcomas  Wright,  who  lived  in  Coveut  Garden.  With 
this  master  he  made  great  progress,  but  nothing  is  known  of  his 
earliest  studies.  He  must  however  have  attained  some  rank  as  a  por- 
trait-paiuter,  for  iu  the  year  1748  he  paiuted  a  large  picture  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  aud  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York,  for  their  tutor 
Dr.  Hayter,  bishop  of  Norwich. 

After  practising  some  time  with  success  as  a  portrait-painter  in 
Loudon,  he  went,  iu  1749,  to  Italy  to  study  the  great  works  of  the 
Italian  masters.  He  had  as  yet  tried  little  it'  anything  in  landscape- 
paintiug ;  but  while  at  Venice  he  paid  a  visit  to  Zuocarelli  the 
landscape-painter,  who  happened  to  be  from  home,  and  Wilson,  to 
pass  the  time  until  he  came,  made  a  sketch  in  oils  of  the  view  from 
the  paiuter's  window.  Zuccarelli  thought  so  highly  of  this  sketch, 
that  he  recommended  Wilson  to  give  up  portrait  and  to  take  to  land- 
scape. Another  occurrence  which  happened  to  him  in  Rome  induced 
him  to  follow  this  advice.  Vernet,  the  celebrated  French  landscape- 
painter,  vi-ited  him  in  his  studio  at  Rome,  aud  was  so  much  struck 
with  a  laudecape  of  Wilsou's  which  he  saw  there,  that  he  offered  to 
make  an  exchange  with  him  of  one  of  his  own  landscapes  for  it,  which 
was  readily  assented  to  by  Wilson.  From  this  time  he  devoted  him- 
self to  landscape,  and  soon  acquired  so  great  a  reputation,  that  he  had 
many  scholars  even  while  in  Rome,  and  Mengs  offered  to  paint  his 
portrait  for  a  landscape.  Wilson  did  not  do  as  many  painters  have 
done,  that  is,  copy  the  works  of  celebrated  ma-ters,  but  he  went  imme- 
diately to  the  source  of  all  art,  and  confined  his  studies  to  nature.  \ 
By  this  course  he  attained  that  bold  natural  yet  classical  style  for  . 
which  he  is  distinguished,  avoided  the  acquisition  of  adventitious  I 
beauties,  and  escaped  the  mannerism  which  generally  arises  from  the  , 
too  partial  study  of  favourite  masters. 

He  rtturned  to  London  in  1755,  after  an  absence  of  six  years.    In  ' 


1760  he  exhibited,  in  the  great  room  at  Spring  Gardens,  his  celebrated 
picture  of  Niobe,  which  was  purchased  by  William,  duke  of  Cumber- 
land. This  work  established  his  reputation  in  England  as  one  of  the 
first  landscape-painters  of  his  time.  In  1705  he  exhibited  in  the  same 
place  a  '  View  of  Rome  from  the  Villa  Madama,'  which  was  purchased 
by  the  then  Marquis  of  Tavistock.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  which  was  founded  in  1768  ;  and  at  the  death 
of  Hayman,  in  1770,  he  was  appointed  librarian  in  his  place  :  this 
appointment  brings  a  very  small  emolument  with  it,  yet,  small  as  it 
is,  Wilson  solicited  the  place ;  for  although  a  few  discriminating  con- 
noisseurs purchased  some  of  his  best  pictures,  he  was  neglected  by  the 
body  of  picture  tujers,  and  was  in  a  Btate  of  comparative  indigence. 
He  was  also,  probably  in  part  from  his  uncouthness  of  manners  and 
un pliant  temper,  unpopular  with  his  fellow-academiciaLS.  Reynolds 
aud  Wilson  are  said  to  have  regarded  each  other  with  mutual  dislike. 
As  landscape-painters  Barrett  and  Smith  of  Chichester  were  in  much 
greater  request  than  Wilson.  The  following  anecdote  gives  a  deplo- 
rable picture,  if  true,  of  Wilson's  prospects.  He  was,  it  is  told,  in 
the  habit  of  taking  his  works  round  to  the  various  brokers  and  selling 
his  pictures  for  whatever  they  would  give  bim.  Upon  one  occasion, 
when  he  took  a  painting  to  a  picture  dealer  in  St.  James's  parish,  he 
was  led  up  to  the  attic  by  the  dealer,  who,  opening  a  door,  pointed 
to  a  pile  of  landscapes  against  the  wall,  and  said,  "  Look  ye,  Dick,  you 
know  I  wish  to  oblige  you;  but  see,  there's  all  the  stock  I've  paid  you 
for  these  tlnee  years."  And  it  is  a  fact  that  some  of  these  landscapes, 
for  which  Wilsou  received  only  a  few  pounds,  have  been  since  sold  for 
nearly  as  many  hundreds. 

WiLon  was  generally  so  unfortunate  in  the  sale  of  bis  works,  that 
when  one  met  with  a  ready  sale  and  more  than  usual  attention,  he 
repeated  it;  and  he  painted  some  subjects  as  many  as  four  or  even 
five  times,  making  only  very  slight  alterations :  he  painted  five 
pictures  of  Maecenas's  Villa  at  Tivoli.  The  following  are  among 
his  principal  woiks: — 'Niobe;'  'Phaeton;'  large  view  of  Rome; 
'Villa  of  Maecenas  at  Tivoli;'  large  view  on  the  river  Po  in  Italy; 
a  companion  to  it,  called  'Solitude;'  '  View  on  the  coast  ofBaiae;' 
'View  ou  the  Strada  Nomeutana;'  'Hadrian's  Villa;'  several  views 
near  Rome  ;  '  Temple  of  Bacchus  near  Rome  ;  '  4  View  on  the 
Tiber;'  'View  of  the  Bridge  of  Rimini;'  the  'Lake  of  Nemi ; ' 
'  Cicero  at  his  Villa ; '  '  View  of  Ancoua ; '  '  Broken  Bridge  of  Narui ; ' 
' Ruins  on  the  coast  of  Baia? ;  '  '  Teuiple  of  Venus  atBuiae;'  'Island 
in  the  Gulf  of  Venice  ; '  'Tomb  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii ;'  '  Apollo 
and  the  Seasons; '  'Celadon  and  Amelia; '  '  Meleager  and  Atalante;' 
'  Ceyx  and  Alcyone;'  'Sion  House  from  Kew  Gardens;'  'Tabley 
House,  Cheshire  ; '  '  View  on  the  river  Dee ; '  '  Wilton  House;  '  '  View 
on  the  Thames;'  'View  at  Milbauk;'  'View  of  Rosamond's  Pond, 
St.  James's  Park ; '  '  View  of  Croome,  Worcestershire ; '  '  View  of 
Moor  Park,  Herts;'  '  the  Hermitage ; '  '  View  of  Dover; '  'Llangollen 
Bridge,  with  Castle  Dinas  Bran;'  'View  near  Llangollen  Bridge;' 
'  View  of  Oakhampton  Castle  ; '  '  Carnarvon  Castle  ; '  '  Kilgarron 
Castle;'  'Pembroke  Town  and  Castle;'  'Suowdon;'  'Cader  Idris ; ' 
aud  the  great  bridge  over  the  Taffe;  besides  a  great  many  landscapes 
which  have  no  particular  designation.  The  figures  in  his  landscapes 
are  not  all  painted  by  himself;  he  occasionally  availed  himself  of  the 
assistance  of  Mortimer  aud  Hayman.  Many  of  Wilson's  works  have  been 
engraved  ;  the  fodowiug  engravers  have  executed  plates  after  him: — 
Woollet,  who  has  engraved  nine;  W.Sharpe,  who  executed  the  figures 
in  the  '  Niobe  '  engraved  by  Samuel  Smith;  Pouncey  ;  Ellis;  W.  Byrne; 
W.  Elliott;  J.  Ma»on;  P.  C.  Cauot;  E.  and  M.  Rooker ;  J.  Wood;  J. 
Roberts;  J.  Gandon  ;  J.  Fairingdon;  W.  Hodges;  Middiman;  Earlom; 
Cockburn ;  C.  Turner;  T.  Morris;  Reynolds,  &c. 

Wilson  changed  bis  residence  very  often.  He  first  lived  in  the 
Piazza,  Covent  Garden;  then  in  Char]  <tte-street,  Fitzroy  square ;  in 
Great  Queen  street,  in  Lincoln's  Inn-Fields ;  in  Foley-place,  and  iu 
other  places ;  but  his  last  residence  in  London  was  a  mean  house 
iu  Tottenham  street,  Tottcnham  court-road,  of  which  he  had  the  first 
and  second  floors,  where  he  lived  almost  without  furniture.  The  last 
two  or  three  years  of  his  life  however  were  spent  in  affluence,  owing 
to  some  property  which  he  inherited  from  a  brother.  He  retired  to 
the  house  of  his  relation  Mrs.  C.  Jones,  called  Colomondie  :  it  is  near 
the  village  of  Llanverris  in  Denbighshire,  now  called  Loggerheads.  He 
died  at  the  last-named  place  in  1782,  aged  sixty-nine,  and  was  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  Mold.  The  village  of  Llanverris  is  now  generally 
called  Loggerheads,  on  account  of  the  sign  of  the  Loggerheads  which 
Wilsou  painted  for  the  public-house  of  the  village. 

There  is  a  common  report  that  Wilsou  composed  his  picture  of 
'  Ceyx  and  Alcyone  '  for  a  pot  of  beer  set  on  the  remains  of  a  Stilton 
cheese;  whereas  the  correct  version  of  the  story  is,  that  it  was  partly 
composed  from  a  pot  of  beer  set  on  the  remains  of  a  Stilton  cheese, 
which  any  one  may  perceive  to  be  the  correct  version  by  looking  at 
the  con. position.  Wilson,  like  many  other  men  of  genius,  has  had 
many  stories  told  of  him  which  are  not  true,  and  are  not  worth  con- 
tradiction. Three  of  Wilson's  landscapes — 'The  Ruins  of  the  Villa 
of  Maecenas  at  Tivoli,'  a  work  of  great  foice  ;  '  Landscape  with  figures 
representing  the  Destruction  of  Niobe's  children,'  one  of  his  classical 
works,  well  known  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  criticism  on  it ;  and  a 
'  Landscape  with  Figures,'  form  a  part  of  the  National  Gallery ;  and 
there  are  four  small  pictures  by  Wilson  iu  the  Vernon  Collection : 
they  are  now  all  exhibited  together  at  South  Kensington. 
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WILSON,  GENKUAL,  SIR  RORHRT  THOMAS,  the  eon  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  Wilson,  a  painter  iu  Bloouisbury,  wan  born  in  1777. 
Having  been  educated  at  Westminster  and  Winchester,  ho  went  to 
Flanders  as  a  vohmteer  in  1791!,  and  in  the  following  year  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  15th  Dragoons  ;  by  a  daring  act  he  saved  the 
Emperor  of  Germauy  from  being  taken  prisoner  at  Vill.  rs  en  (/'ouch'-. 
He  subsequently  served  iu  Ireland  duiiug  the  rebellion  of  1798,  and 
also  in  Holland,  and  in  1800  succeeded  to  a  majority  iu  Homposoh's 
Mouuted  Rifles.  He  also  for  a  time  held  a  military  command  in  the 
South  West  District.  Having  served  for  a  short  time  iu  the  Brazils 
I  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  was  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  the 
Continent  under  Lord  Hutchinson.  Iu  1808  he  superintended  the 
embodiment  of  a  regiment  of  Portuguese  refugees,  and  raised  and 
formed  the  Lusitauian  Legion.  He  afterwards  commanded  a  Spanish 
Brigade  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  aud  took  an  active  part  in  tho 
battle  of  Talavera.  From  1812  till  1814  he  was  British  military  cor- 
respondent at  the  head-quarters  of  the  allied  armies,  and  for  some 
time  held  command  of  the  Prussian  reserve;  at  the  head  of  this  force 
he  drove  hack  the  French  to  Liitzen.  He  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  military  authorities  by  assisting  in  effecting  the  escape  of  Count 
Lavalotte,  who  had  beeu  oondemned  to  death  as  an  accomplice  of 
jN'apoleoo.  A  narrative  of  this  adventure  may  be  found  in  the 
'Gentleman's  Magazine,'  vol.  86,  part  i.  p.  C25.  On  the  funcial  of 
Queen  Caroline  he  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  course  pursued  by 
the  government  with  respect  to  that  unfortunate  lady,  and  in  con- 
sequence was  dismissed  from  the  army  and  deprived  of  the  many 
foreign  orders  which  he  had  won  by  his  gallantry.  He  sat  as  member 
for  South wark,  in  the  Liberal  interest  from  1818  till  1831,  when  he 
retired  in  favour  of  Mr.  W.  Brougham.  Having  been  restored  to  his 
rank  in  the  army,  he  became  a  teueral  in  1841,  and  held  the  post  of 
governor  and  commander  in-chief  of  Gibraltar  from  1842  till  1849. 
He  died  suddenly  in  London,  soon  after  his  returu  to  England,  May 
the  9th,  1849.  He  was  the  author  of  a  translation  of  General  Reg- 
uicr's  'Campaign  in  1801  in  the  East  and  in  Egypt,' and  afterwards 
of  a  more  correct  original  narrative  of  those  events,  printed  in  4to, 
under  the  title  of  an  '  Historical  account  of  the  British  Expedition  to 
Egypt.'  His  other  publications  were  'An  Enquiry  into  the  Military 
Force  of  the  British  Empire'  (1S04),  'Campaigns  in  Poland  with 
Remarks  on  the  Russian  Army  '  (1811),  and  a  'Sketch  of  the  Mili- 
tary Power  of  Russia'  (1817),  which  was  severely  criticised  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance  in  the  'Quarterly  Review:'  Sir  R.  Wilson 
r-plied  in  an  animated  pamphlet;  but  the  controversy  is  long  since 
forgotten. 

WILSON,  DR.  THOMAS,  a  noted  statesman  and  scholar  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Wilson  of  Stroby,  in  Lincoln- 
shire. He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  afterwards  became  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk. 
In  1551  he  published  'The  Rule  of  Reason  containing  the  Art  of 
Logic;'  and  in  1553, 'The  Art  of  Rhetoric.'  Both  works  were  fre- 
quently reprinted  iu  the  course  of  the  century,  and  both  have  received 
much  commendation  from  modern  critics;  the  latter  in  particular 
being  held  to  give  the  author  a  title  to  be  considered  as  the  earliest 
critical  writer  in  the  English  language.  Full  specimens  of  it  are  given 
by  Warton.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  Wilson  found  it  con- 
venient to  retire  to  the  Continent.  He  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  at  Ferrara;  but,  on  proceeding  to  Rome,  was  apprehended  by 
the  Inquisition,  and  is  said  to  have  been  put  to  the  torture;  the 
grounds  of  charge  being  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  works  he  had 
published.  On  the  death  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  (1555),  the  discontented 
populace  of  Rome  broke  open  the  prison  of  the  Iuquisitiou  ;  and 
Wil  son  was  one  of  the  prisoners  who  then  escaped.  On  Elizabeth's 
accession  he  returned  to  England,  was  immediately  taken  into  the 
public  service,  and  rose  rapidly  from  place  to  place.  He  was  at  first 
master  of  requests,  and  master  of  St.  Catherine's  Hospital,  and  priva'e 
secretary  to  the  queen:  in  1570'  he  was  sent  as  an  euvoy  to  the  Low 
Countries ;  and  in  1577  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state,  and  afterwards  became  a  dean  of  Durham.    He  died  in  1581. 

WILTON,  JOSEPH,  R  A.,  a  successful  sculptor  in  his  day,  and  the 
fashionable  precursor  of  Nollekens  in  English  bust-making.  He  was 
born  in  London  in  1722;  his  father  was  a  wealthy  plasterer,  and  when 
his  son  was  of  a  sufficient  age,  he  sent  him  abroa  1  to  study  sculpture. 
Wilton  studied  at  the  various  towns  in  Brabant,  at  Paris,  aud  at 
Rome,  where  in  1750  he  was  presented  with  the  Jubilee  gold  medal 
by  Benedict  XIV.  He  spent  eight  years  in  Italy,  chiefly  occupied  in 
copying  ancient  statues.  He  returned  to  England  in  company  with 
Cipriani,  Chambers,  the  architect,  and  a  clever  modeller  of  the  uame 
of  Capizzoldi,  who  assisted  him  in  some  of  his  works.  When  the-Duke 
of  Richmond  opeued  a  gallery  for  students  in  art,  in  Spring  Gardens, 
he  appointed  Cipriani  and  Wilton  the  directors  of  it.  Wilton  was 
afterwards  appointed  coach  carver  to  the  king,  and  he  modelled  the 
coronation  coach  of  George  III.  Of  his  public  works  the  principal 
are— the  monument  to  General  Wolfe  in  Westminster  Abbey,  of 
Admiral  Holmes,  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Montrath,  an  i  of 
Stephen  Hales.  He  made  busts  of  Bacou,  Cromwell,  Newton,  Swift, 
Wolfe,  Chatham,  aud  Chesterfield,  besides  many  others.  All  his 
works  were,  like  those  of  Roubiliac,  admirably  woiked  in  the  marble, 
but  he  showed  little  taste  iu  his  compositions ;  they  were  too  crowded 
i\ud  too  minute  in  accessories;  aud  eviuce  a  total  misconception  of 
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what  constitutes  a  well  adapted  de-ign  for  sculpture.  Wilton  however 
made  a  large  fortune  aud  lived  in  great  style.  He  kept  almost  an 
open  board,  and  among  others,  Wilson,  the  landscape  paiuter,  and 
liaretti,  the  lexicographer,  wire  often  seen  making  their  way  to 
Wilton's  at  diuier-time.  lie  had  a  very  beautiful  daughter,  who  was 
married  to  Sir  Robert  Chambers.  In  the  Royal  Academy  th>  re  U  a 
bust  of  Wilton  by  Roubiliac,  the  present  of  his  daughter  Lady  Cham- 
bers.  Wilton  was  one  of  tho  founder!  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Bf 

died  November  25,  1803. 

WINCKELMANN,  JOIIANN  JOACHIM,  was  born  at  Stendal  in 
Prussia,  in  1717.  His  parents  were  extremely  poor,  and  could  not 
assist  him  iu  his  desire  to  study,  fur  which  he  displayed  an  extra- 
ordinary disposition  when  very  young.  Ho  however  laboured  so 
assiduously  iu  the  free-school  of  his  native  place,  that  he  soon  rose  to 
the  top  of  it,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  the  rector  Tappert,  who  took 
him  into  his  house  as  a  companion,  and  when  tho  old  mau  grew  blind 
Wiuckelmann  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  him  iu  reading  to  him  and 
leading  him. 

In  1735,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  went  to  Perlin  and  studied  at 
the  Kdlluiscbe  Gymnasium.  During  this  year  he  walked  to  Hamburg 
to  attend  the  Bale  of  the  books  of  the  celebrated  Fabrieius,  and  to  buy 
some  good  editions  of  the  ancient  daisies.  The  mouey  for  the  journey 
and  the  purchase  of  the  books  ho  begged  of  the  clerjy,  geutry,  and 
noblemen  on  the  road.  Iu  1737  he  returned  to  his  native  place  ;  aud 
in  1738  he  entered  the  University  of  Halle,  with  the  intention  of 
studying  theology.  He  remained  two  years  at  Halle,  and  found  that 
the  study  of  theology  did  not  suit  him.  Iu  1741  he  procured  a 
situation  as  tutor  in  a  private  family  at  Osterburg.  In  1742  he  pro- 
cured a  similar  situation  at  Hcirnersleben,  near  Halberstadt,  where  he 
commenced  the  study  of  general  history,  and  is  sai  l  to  have  read 
Bayle's  'Historical  Dictionary'  twice  through.  In  1743  he  was  ap- 
pointed Conrector  of  the  school  of  Seehauseu,  a  miserable  situation, 
but  it  did  not  damp  the  courage  of  Winckelmann.  He  seldom  went 
to  bed  ;  he  used  to  sleep  on  a  bench  wrapped  in  a  fur  cloak  ;  devoting 
what  time  he  could  spare  from  four  in  the  morning  until  twelve  at 
night  to  the  study  of  ancient  literature  aud  of  history.  In  174  8,  sick 
of  this  life  of  drudgery,  he  petitioned  the  Graf  von  Biinau  for  a 
situation  in  his  library  at  Nothcnitz,  near  Dresden.  The  place  of 
librarian  was  engaged,  but  the  count  ollered  Winckelmann  that  of 
secretary  of  the  library,  with  a  salary  of  eighty  dollars  per  annum 
(122.  sterling).-  Winckelmann  accepted  this  situation  wita  pleasure, 
and  I'emaiued  at  Noth^nitz  for  a  few  years,  enjoying  a  kiud  of  content- 
ment, but  he  constantly  felt  that  he  was  fitted  for  better  things  than 
making  extracts  from  other  men's  writings  and  for  other  men.  His 
vicinity  to  Dresden,  and  the  attractions  of  the  great  gallery  there, 
induced  him  often  to  perform  the  journey  from  Notheuitz  to  the 
Saxon  capital,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  artist3,  and  he 
endeavoured  to  become  one  himself ;  but  to  apply  himself  practically 
to  auy  of  the  arts  he  found  it  was  too  late,  and  he  resolved  therefore 
to  devote  himself  to  their  history  and  theory.  In  his  ramblings  in 
the  gallery  he  formed  three  valuable  acquaintances — those  of  Ueser, 
the  painter,  and  of  the  dilettanti  Lippeit  and  Hagedoru.  Winckel- 
mann formed  also,  at  iNdthenitz,  the  acquaintance  of  the  pope's  nuncio, 
Monsignor  Archinto,  who,  struck  with  the  extensive  Darning  aud 
acquirements  of  Winckelmann,  told  him  that  if  he  would  change  his 
religion  (from  Protestant  to  Catholic)  he  would  procure  him  a  situation 
in  the  Vatican  library,  or  at  least  a  pension  sullieient  to  enable  him  to 
prosecute  his  studies  in  Rome.  I  bis  offer  came  upou  Wiuckelmanu 
like  a  dream.  In  1754  however,  afcer  much  hesitation,  he  formally 
embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  gave  up  his  situation  with 
Count  Biiuau.  Some  difficulties  about  the  pension  delayed  his  journey 
to  Rome,  but  in  the  meantime  he  lodged  with  Oeser  in  Dresden,  and 
prosecuted  his  new  studies  with  redoubled  ardour.  The  first  fruit  of 
these  labours  was  his  little  work  entitled  '  Reflections  upon  the  Imita- 
tion of  the  Antique'  (Gedauken  ueber  die  Nachahmung  der  griechis- 
chen  Kuustwerke),  published  in  Dresden,  in  1755.  Of  this  treatise 
only  fifty  copies  were  printed,  and  it  is  now  a  literary  curiosity.  At  th-j 
end  of  1755  the  difficulties  about  the  pension  were  surmounted, 
aud  Winckelmann  left  Dresden  for  Rome,  with  a  pension  of  two 
hundred  rix.-dollars  (45J.)  granted  him  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  for 
two  years. 

He  took  letters  with  him  to  Mengs  and  to  the  pope's  physician 
Laureuti,  through  whose  interest  he  was  presented  to  the  pope, 
Beuedict  XIV.,  and  fouud  easy  access  to  all  the  literati  and  virtuosi  of 
Rome.  Mengs  was  his  oracle  in  all  matters  of  viitu  :  he  wrote  in  his 
house,  and  formed  his  notions  of  the  ideal  and  beautiful  entirely  from 
the  conversation  of  Mengs.  In  175d  he  published  a  new  edition  of  hut 
treatise  upon  the  imitation  of  the  antique,  with  two  other  treatise^. 
In  1758  Winckelmann  made  a  journey  to  Naples  to  examine  the 
interesting  remains  of  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Pce-tum.  His 
iutentiou  of  writing  a  history  of  ancient  art  was  now  generally  known, 
and  his  poverty  was  also  known,  aud  he  received  two  presents  of 
money  after  his  return  from  Naples — one  from  the  engraver,  Wille,  of 
Paris,  and  the  other  from  Caspar  Fiissli,  a  painter  and  bookseller  at 
Zurich.  In  this  year  he  arranged  the  library  of  Cardinal  Archinto, 
who  gave  him  free  apartments,  but  no  salary.  He  went  also  in  the 
same  year  to  Florence,  to  niakd  a  catalogue  of  the  cibinet  of  cameos, 
&c,  of  Baron  Stosch,  which  detained  him  nine  months  ('  Description 
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des  Pierres  gravees  du  feu  Baron  de  S  osch ').  Upon  his  return  to 
Koine,  the  Cardinal  Albani  offered  him  the  place  of  his  libraiian  and 
custos  of  his  gallery  of  antiquities,  with  apartments  free,  and  a 
monthly  salary  of  ten  scudi  :  a  situation  exactly  suited  to  tbe  t  a*te  of 
Wmckelmaun,  and  which,  with  his  salary  from  Dresden,  which  was 
still  continued,  enabled  him  to  live  at  ease  and  in  comfort;  for  about 
thirty  shillings  a  week  and  a  free  lodging  was,  in  Winckelinann's  time, 
a  good  bachelor's  allowance  at  Rome. 

In  1762  his  'Remarks  upon  the  Architecture  of  the  Ancients'  j 
(Anmerkungeu  iiber  die  Biukunst  der  Alteu)  wis  printed  in  Germany. 
In  1763  he  received  the  appointment  of  Antiquario  della  Camera  ' 
Apostolica,  With  a  salary  of  about  15  scudi  per  month;  be  had  also 
from  the  Cardinal  Albani,  who  succeeded  in  1761,  after  the  death  of 
Cardinal  Passionei,  to  the  po^t  of  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  a  retaining 
salary  of  50  scudi  per  annum,  for  the  first  vacancy  in  the  Vatican 
library.     Iu  1764  appeared  at  length,  at  Dresden,  his  'History  of  j 
Ancient  Art'  (Geschiohte  der  Kuust  des  Alterthutns).     About  the  , 
same  period  appeared  his  '  Sendschreiben  ueber  die  Hercula  .ischen  j 
Alterthiiiiier,'  and  '  Nachrichten  von  den  neuesteu  Herculanischen  J 
Entdeckungen.'    He  now  became  known  throughout  Europe,  was 
elected  a  member  of  several  foreign  scientific  and  literary  societies, 
and  acquir  ed  many  friends  and  some  enemies,  especially  among  dilet- 
tanti,  who  found  some  of  the  critical  opinions  and  theories  of  Wiuckel- 
maun  particularly  obnoxious.    In  1765  the  King  of  Prussia  offered 
AVinckelmanu,  through  Colonel  Guichard,  the  superintendence  of  the 
library  and  museum  of  antiquities  of  Berlin,  but  as  VViuckelmann 
demanded  a  salary  of  2000  dollars  (-iO^i),  double  what  tbe  king  offered, 
the  nogociations  ceased.    In  1766  appeared  his  '  Monumenti  Antichi 
Inediti,'  with  227  plates;  in  1767,  '  Anmerkuugen  zur  Geichichte  der 
Kunst,'  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  his  History. 

In  1768  he  revisited  Germany  with  the  sculptor  Cavaceppi,  after  an 
absence  of  twelve  years,  but  he  had  do  sooner  passed  the  Alps  than 
he  complained  of  the  chilling  appearance  of  everything  around  him, 
and  wished  to  return  to  Italy.  Cavaceppi  howev.r  with  much  diffi- 
culty persuaded  him  to  go  to  Munich,  where  he  was  well  received, 
and  even  as  far  as  llegensburg;  but  Winekelmann  would  not  go  one 
step  farther,  and  he  changed  his  course  for  the  road  to  Vienna,  on  his 
way  back  to  Italy.  His  friend  accompaui-d  him,  and  they  arrived  on 
the  12th  of  May  at  Vienna.  In  Vienna  the  greatest  attentions  were 
pa  d  to  him,  and  several  persons  of  distinction  endeavoured  to  per- 
t-uade  him  to  prosecute  his  journey  to  Berlin,  his  original  destination, 
but  all  failed.  Winckelmanu  left  Vieuua  for  Trieste  in  the  beginning 
of  June  :  the  last  portion  of  his  journey  he  made  in  company  with  an 
Italian  scoundrel  of  the  name  of  Fraucesco  Arcangeli.  This  man  had 
been  cook  to  the  Count  Cataldo  in  Vienna;  he  perceived  the  simplicity 
of  Winckelmaun's  character;  he  gained  his  confidence,  and  Winekel- 
mann showed  him  a  gold  medal  and  other  presents  of  value  which  he 
had  received  at  the  court  of  Vienna.  At  Trieste  he  was  obliged  to 
wait  for  a  vessel  to  Ancona,  and  as  he  was  sittiug  in  his  room  at  his 
inn,  on  the  8th  of  June,  his  travelling  companion  came  to  take  leave 
of  him,  telling  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  into  the  Venetian  state 
on  bu-iuess,  and  he  requested  him  before  he  went  to  let  him  again  look 
at  the  medal  which  be  had  received  at  Vienna.  Winckelnanu,  as 
unsuspicious  as  a  child,  immediately  complied,  when  the  villain  sud- 
denly attacked  him  with  a  knife;  a  struggle  ensued,  and  Winekelmann 
fell  pierced  with  five  stabs  iu  the  stomach.  At  this  moment  a  child 
wi'h  whom  Winekelmann  had  been  playing  knocked  at  the  door;  the 
murderer  fled  without  his  booty,  but  he  was  afterwards  caught  and 
executed.  Winckelmaun  died  seven  hours  after  he  had  received  the 
wounds,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age.  He  bequeathed  his  property, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  sum  of  money,  to  the  Cardinal  Albani. 
The  manuscript  additions  and  notes  he  had  prepared  for  the  new 
edition  of  his  '  History  of  the  Arts  of  Antiquity '  were  deposited  in 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  the  Arts  at  Vienna,  and  in  1676  a  new 
edition  of  tlie  work  was  published  there  by  the  Academy,  but  it  was 
bo  carelessly  done  that  it  created  general  disappointment. 

Winckelinann's  chief  work  is  his  '  History  of  Ancient  Art,'  but  it  is 
very  incomple  e,  as  he  himself  wa<  well  aware;  nor  can  it  be  looked 
upon  as  any  more  than  what  the  Germaus  call  '  Ideen  zur  Geschichte,' 
and  had  he  lived  be  would  most  probably  have  left  a  very  different 
work.  As  it  is  however,  when  we  consider  that  he  had  to  pioneer  his 
own  way  through  an  untrodden  path,  it  is  a  work  of  great  merit, 
although  to  him,  owing  to  the  vast  store  of  cl  s?ical  learning  which  he 
brought  to  the  task,  it  may  have  been  a  labour  of  comparatively  easy 
accomplishment.  A  history  of  ancient  art  it  is  not;  it  is  rather  a 
critical  account  of  the  remains  of  ancient  art,  and  in  some  parts  cer- 
tainly hypercritical,  and  iu  others  a  mere  elaboration  of  theories. 
Painting  is  little  more  than  touched  upon.  The  reputation  of  Winek- 
elmann was  limited  to  the  learned  before  Gothe  wrote  his  eloqueut 
dissertation  upon  the  character  of  his  genius  and  writings,  which  was 
published  in  1805  at  Tubingen,  together  with  his  letters  to  Berendis, 
twenty-seven  in  number,  and  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  arts  of 
the  18th  century,  under  the  title  of  '  Winkelmanu  und  sein  Jahr- 
huodert.'  Five  collections  of  Winckelmauu's  letters  have  been 
published  at  .different  periods,  amounting  iu  all  to  425. 

One  consequence  of  the  writings  of  Winekelmann,  and  that  a 
productive  one,  is,  that  they  have  led  many  scholars  and  artists  to 
turn  their  attention  to  a  subject  before — at  least  for  a  period — com- 


paratively neglect 'd ;  and  the  result  has  been  several  learned  and 
valuable  works,  both  French  aud  German,  upon  the  history  and 
archaeology  of  art.  Some  of  Winckelmauu's  views  have  very  properly 
met  with  strong  opponents,  aud  may  now  perhaps  be  considered  as 
exploded.  In  1808  a  complete  e  tition  of  his  works,  with  the  exception 
of  the  'Monumenti  Antichi  Inediti'  and  tha  catalogue  of  Baron 
Stosch's  cabinet  of  gems,  was  commenced  to  be  published  at  Dresden, 
edited  by  Feruow,  Meyer,  Schulze,  aud  Siebelis  ;  it  was  completed  in 
1820,  iu  8  vols.  8vo,  including  indexes.  This  edition  contains  a  few 
Bhort  treatises  which  have  not  been  mentioned  in  this  notice,  the 
biography  of  which  has  been  taken  from  the  short  Life  of  Winekel- 
mann prefixed  to  the  Dresden  edition  of  his  works. 

♦WINDHAM,  LIEU l.-GENERAL  CHAKLKS  ASH,  is  a  native 
of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  aud  belougs  to  a  family  of  great  antiquity 
and  respectability,  lie  is  son  of  Colonel  Wiudnam,  and  entered  the 
army  on  the  30th  of  December  1826  as  lieutenant.  He  became 
captain  May  31,  1833  ;  major,  November  9,  1846  ;  lieutenant  colonel, 
December  29,  1846;  and  colonel,  June  20,  1»54.  He  was  attached 
during  many  years  to  the  Coldstream  Guards.  During  the  campaign 
in  the  Crimea,  Colouel  Windham  served  as  assistant  quarter-master- 
general  of  the  Fourth  Division.  When  Sir  George  Cathcart  was  slain 
at  t tie  battle  of  Inkermann  Colonel  Windham  was  near  him,  and  after- 
wards, being  the  only  mounted  officer  uuwounded,  succeeded  him  in 
the  command  of  the  troops  till  the  end  of  the  action.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  by  General  Simpsou  to  succeed  Brigadier-General 
Loekyer  in  the  command  of  the  second  brigade  of  the  s-cond  division. 
On  tae  day  wh;n  the  Malako if  battery  was  captured  Colonel  Windham 
led  the  column  which  stormed  tne  Redan,  and  he  remained  within  the 
fortress  leading  and  stimulating  the  troops.  At  length,  having  sent 
three  times  to  General  Codriugton  for  fresh  troops  in  support,  and 
finding  that  no  assistance  came,  he  said  to  Captain  Crealock,  "  I  must 
go  to  the  general  for  supports.  Now,  mind,  let  it  be  known,  in  case  I 
am  killed,  why  I  weut  away."  He  reached  General  Codrington, 
thiough  a  storm  of  balls,  without  having  been  Btruck  ;  but  imme- 
diately afterwards  the  troops  retreated  iu  confusion  from  the  Re  Jan. 
After  the  capture  of  Sebastopol,  Colonel  Windham  received  the 
appointment  of  governor  of  the  Karabalnaia — that  part  of  the  fortre-s 
which  the  Briti-h  occupied.  By  the  Crown  he  had  been  created  a 
Commander  of  tne  Bath,  July  5,  1855,  and  was  now  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major-geneial,  "for  hie  distinguished  conduct  in  having  with 
the  greatest  intrepidity  aud  coolness  headed  the  column  of  attack 
which  as-ault-d  the  enemy's  defences  on  the  8th  of  September  1855." 
He  also  received  the  medal  and  clasps.  On  the  resignation  of  General 
Barnard,  in  November  1855,  he  became  chief  of  the  staff  of  the 
Eastern  army.  He  was,  1857-59,  MP.  for  East  Norfolk;  he  has 
since  served  in  India:  and  in  1865  was  made  K.C.B. 

WINDHAM,  WILLIAM,  wa,s  born  on  the  3rd  of  May  1750,  in 
Goldeu-square,  London,  and  was  the  only  son  of  Colonel  William 
Windham,  of  Felbrigg  in  Norfolk.  The  Windhams  had  been  settl  d 
in  Norfolk  ever  since  the  11th  or  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century, 
and  took  their  name  from  the  town  of  Wymondham  (pronounced 
Windham),  where  they  resided  till  the  middle  of  the  15th  century, 
when  one  of  Mr.  Windham's  ancestors  purchased  the  property  at 
Felbrigg.  Mr.  Windham  lo6t  his  father  when  he  was  only  eleven  years 
old.  He  had  be  n  placed  at  Eton  at  the  age  of  s-ven,  and  was  con- 
tinued there  till  he  was  sixtten  by  his  guardians,  who  were  Dr. 
Dampier  (then  under- tna-ter  at  Eton  and  afterwards  dean  of  Durham), 
Garrick  the  actor,  Mr.  Price  of  Hereford,  and  Dr.  Stilliugfleet.  He 
was  then  sent  for  a  year  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  applied 
himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  a  study  for 
which  he  retaine  t  his  fondness  and  which  he  pursued  with  success  in 
his  later  life.  In  September  1/67  he  was  entered  as  a  gentleman- 
commoner  at  University  College,  Oxford.  He  left  Oxford  in  1771, 
having  in  the  meantime  refused  an  offer  from  Lord  Townsheod,  an 
intimate  friend  of  his  father's,  when  appointed  lord  li-uteuant  of 
Ireland,  to  go  with  him  to  Ireland  as  his  private  secretary.  At  this 
period  of  his  life  so  maiked  was  the  future  statesman's  inuiflference  to 
politics,  that,  as  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Amyot,  his  biographer,  on  Mr. 
Windham's  own  authority,  it  was  a  standing  joke  of  one  of  his  contem- 
poraries, that  ''  Windham  would  never  know  who  was  prime  minister." 
On  leaving  Oxford,  Mr.  Windham  went  abroad.  In  1773  he  joined  an 
expedition  of  discovery  then  setting  out,  under  the  command  of  Com- 
modore Phipps  (afterwards  Lord  Mulgrave),  towards  the  North  Pole. 
Illness  however  obliged  him  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  to 
forego  the  expedition. 

Mr.  Windham's  first  appearance  as  a  public  speaker,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  politics,  was  at  a  county  meeting  held  at  Norwich,  on  the 
28th  of  January  1778,  in  order  to  set  on  foot  a  subscription  in  aid  of 
government,  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  the  American  colonies. 
Lord  Townsheod  haviug  proposed,  and  the  Hon.  Henry  Hobart,  brother 
of  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  having  seconded  the  opening  of  a 
subscription,  Mr.  Wiudham  came  forward  strenuously  to  oppose  it, 
and  to  denounce  the  conduct  of  the  American  war.  Two  years  after, 
the  interval  haviug  been  passed  by  Mr.  Windham  almost  entirely 
abroad,  the  memory  of  this  speech  led  to  his  being  put  in  nomination, 
in  his  absence  and  without  his  knowledge,  for  the  city  of  Norwich,  M 
the  general  election  of  1780.  He  happened  to  arrive  at  Norwich,  on 
his  return  from  abroad  to  Felbrigg,  being  ignorant  of  the  use  which 
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had  been  made  of  Lis  name,  three  days  before  the  poll  commenced. 
He  then  entered  heartily  into  the  content,  but  ho  was  not  elected ; 
though  hia  position  on  the  poll  was,  under  all  the  circumstances,  bo 
satisfactory  as  to  iuduoe  him  to  reserve  himself  for  Norwich  on  a  future 
occasion. 

In  1 782  he  declined  an  offer  to  allow  himself  to  be  put  in  nomination 
for  Westminster  whenever  a  vacancy  should  arise.  After  hit  H  turn 
from  abroad,  and  his  unsuccessful  ooutest  for  Norwich,  he  lived  prin- 
cipally in  London,  mixing  much  in  literary  and  political  circles,  lie 
was  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Literary  Club,  of  which  Johnson  and 
Burke  were  leading  members.  His  political  sympathies  were  with 
Burke  and  Fox,  and  generally  with  that  section  of  the  then  opposition 
which  owDed  Lord  Rockingham  for  its  leader.  On  the  formation  of 
the  coalition-ministry  in  1783,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  the 
nominal  head,  and  Fox  and  Lord  North  were  the  most  conspicuous 
members,  Mr.  Windham  received  the  appointment  of  chief  secretary 
to  the  Earl  of  Northington,  who  was  appoiuted  Lord-Lieuteuant  of 
Ireland.  Mr.  Windham  however  resigned  his  office  in  August  of  the 
same  year.  It  is  stated  in  Hardy's  '  Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Charle- 
mont,'  that  the  reason  of  his  resignation  was  a  distribution  of  patronage 
by  Lord  Northington  in  favour  of  the  old  court  party,  aud  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  views  of  Lord  Charlemout  and  the  Whigs  in  Ireland. 
The  coalition-ministry  was  itself  at  an  end  before  the  close  of  the  year 
1783.  In  March  of  the  succeeding  year  Mr.  l'itt  dissolved  parliament, 
and  Mr.  Windham  again  contested  Norwich,  and  this  time  with 
success. 

Mr.  Windham  made  his  first  speech  in  parliament  on  the  subject  of 
the  Westminster  scrutiny,  on  the  9th  of  February  1785.  The  particu- 
lar motion  was,  to  order  the  high  bi  iliB  to  make  an  immediate  return  : 
it  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  to  whom  Mr.  Windham  replied,  and  he 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Fox,  who  congiatulat  d  the  House  on  "  the 
accession  of  the  abilities  they  had  witnessed.''  Mr.  Windham  was 
appointed  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings, 
the  particular  charge  intrusted  to  him  being  the  breach  of  a  treaty 
made  with  the  Nabob  Fjzoola  Khan  in  1774,  after  an  invasion  of  his 
territories  by  the  Company's  troops,  and  the  payment  by  the  Nabob 
of  the  sum  of  150,0001.  on  ratifying  the  treaty.  On  the  Regency 
questions  which  arose  in  1788  out  of  the  king's  illness,  Mr.  Wiudbain 
took  a  decided  and  zealous  part  in  favour  of  the  hereditary  right  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Hegency,  and  against  any  restrictions  on 
his  power.  When  this  parliament  (Mr.  Wiudham's  tirst  parliament) 
was  dissolved  in  JuLe  1790,  he  had  already  acquired  a  ripe  political 
•  reputation. 

Mr.  Wiu'iham  was  again  elected  for  Norwich  in  the  new  parliament. 
In  the  division  of  the  Whig  party,  which  was  shortly  after  caused  by 
the  events  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  took  part  with  Mr.  Butke, 
Lords  Fitzwilliam  and  Spencer,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  zealously 
supported  the  war  with  France.  In  1791,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lords 
Spencer  and  Fitzwilliam,  and  Mr.  Windham  join,  d  Mr.  Pitt's  cabinet, 
Mr.  Windham  receiving  the  appointment  of  sectetaryatwar.  He  held 
this  office  until  February  1801,  when  he  resigned,  together  with  Mr. 
Pitt,  Lord  Loughborough,  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Spenc.  r,  and  Mr. 
Dundius,  because  the  king  would  not  consent  to  the  measures  for  the 
relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  which  they  considered  indis- 
pensable to  the  success  of  the  legislative  union.  During  the  seven 
years  that  Mr.  Windham  had  been  in  office,  he  had  introduced  many 
useful  reforms  into  the  administration  of  the  army.  On  the  loth  of 
July  1798  he  had  married  Cecilia,  a  daughter  of  Admiial  Forrest,  a 
very  gallant  and  distinguished  officer;  and  this  marriage  added  much 
to  the  happiness  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Addington  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  administration, 
which  immediately  applied  itself  to  bringing  the  war  to  a  termina- 
tion, and  in  the  autumn  of  1801,  during  the  prorogation  of  parlia- 
ment, arranged  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  of  Amiens.  Mr.  Wind- 
ham took  a  very  prominent  part  in  opposiog  this  peace.  On  the  13th 
of  May  1802,  he  moved  an  address  to  his  majesty,  deploring  the  sacri- 
fice which  had  been  made  by  the  treaty,  and  the  increase  of  territory 
and  power  which  it  had  confirmed  to  Frauce  ;  a  similar  address  was 
moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Grenville.  The  address  was 
rejected  in  both  Houses  by  overpowering  majorities'.  Mr.  Windham's 
coup  e  with  reference  to  this  peace  caused  the  loss  of  bis  re  election 
for  Norwich,  on  the  dissolution  of  parliament  in  the  summer  of  1^02. 
Ac  attempt  was  made,  on  his  being  defeated  at  Norwich,  to  bring  him 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  the,,  county  of  Norfolk,  and  a  subscription 
was  immediately  set  on  foot  by  his  friends  to  effect  this  object;  but 
Mr.  Windham  declined  the  offer,  and,  through  the  interest  of  the 
Grenville  family,  he  was  elected  for  the  borough  of  St.  Mawes. 

The  peace  of  Amiens  was  not  long-lived  :  after  the  tenewal  of  the  war 
in  1803,  Mr.  Addingtou's  administration,  which  had  begun  with  general 
support  in  parliament  and  with  the  confidence  of  the  country,  was 
suddenly  shaken  materially.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  had  both  advo- 
cated the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  the  former  especially  had  given  Mr. 
Addington  effective  support  at  the  outset  of  his  administration.  But 
when  the  war  broke  out  again,  a  general  opinion  prevailed  that  the 
ministry  was  incompetent  to  carry  it  on  :  and  both  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Fox  joined,  and  by  their  influence  largely  increased  an  opposition 
that  had  been  before  confined  to  the  small  party  led  by  Mr.  \\  indbam 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  by  Lord  Uroville  in  the  House  of  Lords. 


A  series  of  divisions,  on  questions  all  more  or  less  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war,   in  which    the   iniuinter'a   majority  gradually 

dwindled  down  to  an  .•  •:  iv  small  one,  caused  Mr.  Addiogtou's 

resignation  in  Apiil  1801.  Mr.  l'itt  was  commissioned  by  the  king  to 
form  a  new  ministry,  and  endeavoured  to  form  one  whicu  should 
comprise  Mr.  Fox  as  well  as  Lord  Grenvillu  and  Mr.  Windham.  Rut 
the  king  would  not  hear  of  Mr.  Fox's  uamu  :  and  on  Mr.  l'itt  ye  ldiog 
to  the  royal  objectiou  to  that  statesman,  Mr.  Windham  and  Lord 
Grenville  refused  tojoin  his  ministry. 

Mr.  Windbaui  was  now  again  united  in  opposition  with  his  old  poli- 
tical friend  aud  the  friend  of  bis  schoolboy  days,  Mr.  Fox,  against  a 
ministry  formed  exclusively  out  of  Mr.  Pitt's  old  connection.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  180'j  brought  him  into  ollice,  in  Lord  Orenville'a 
ad  ministration  of  the  Talents,  w  hen  Mr.  Fox  wan  made  foreign  secre- 
tary, and  Mr.  Windham  secretary  for  the  war  ami  colonial  depart- 
ments. He  applied  himself  diligently,  on  entering  office,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  ti  e  best  means  of  increasing  the  military  foice  of  the 
country  :  and  on  the  3rd  of  April  1800,  he  opened  his  views  on  this 
question  at  great  length  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  moving  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  ropeal  the  Additional  Force  Act.  Hh  chi  f 
object  was  to  better  the  condition  of  the  soldier,  and  make  the  army  a 
more  inviting  profession.  The  object  of  repealing  the  Additional 
Force  Act  was  to  remove  the  obstacles  created  by  its  high  bounti  a  to 
the  ordinary  recruiting  service.  Mr.  Windham's  various  particular 
proposals  for  increasing  the  pay  and  pensions  of  officers  and  soldiers, 
and  for  shoittning  the  time  of  service,  were  carried  into  effect  by 
large  majorities.  Mr.  Windham's  period  of  office  ended  on  the  25tli 
of  March  1807,  when  the  administration  of  the  Talents  came  to  an 
end,  owing  to  a  disagreement  with  the  king  on  the  subject  of  a  pro- 
posal to  give  the  Roman  Catholics  privileges  in  the  army.  Mr.  Wind- 
ham had  shoitly  before  declined  an  offer  of  a  petrage,  and  at  the 
general  election  in  the  preceding  autumn  had  been  returned  for  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  but  bavin?  been  petitioned  against,  and  having  lost 
his  seat  for  that  county  on  petition,  had  taken  his  seat  for  the  borough 
of  New  Romney,  for  which  place  he  had  also  been  eh  cted. 

The  new  ministry  again  dissolved  parliament;  and,  by  the  interest 
of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  Mr.  Windham  was  now  chosen  for  Higham- 
Ferrars.  In  the  session  of  1808  Mr.  Windbam  strongly  denounced  the 
expedition  against  Copenhagen,  and,  in  the  subsequent  session,  the 
ill-fated  Walcheren  expedition.  On  the  r.  signation  of  Lord  Caetlereagh. 
and  Mr.  Canning,  after  the  failure  of  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and 
on  the  consequent  offer  of  Mr.  Perceval  to  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville, 
» hich  they  ultimately  declined,  there  was  a  prospect  of  Mr.  Wind- 
ham's return  to  office,  which  he  contemplated  witn  no  pleasure.  Ha 
thought  his  health  scarcely  equal  to  the  labour,  and  he  feared  that  he 
should  not  be  allowed  to  carry  out  the  measures  which  he  thought 
the  state  of  the  army  absolutely  required.  He  wrote,  "I  feel  but 
little  stomach  to  return  to  office,  unless  I  can  have  carte  blamhe  as  to 
my  military  plans;  and  even  then  the  whole  is  so  be-deiitltd,  that 
there  is  no  restoring  things  to  their  orieinal  state."  His  health  had 
much  to  do  with  this  disinclination  for  official  life.  He  had  been  for 
some  time  past  a  constant  sufferer  from  rheumatic  complaints.  In 
May  1810,  he  found  himself  afflicted  with  a  large  tumour  in  the  hip, 
which,  having  been  neglected  till  then,  caused  him  much  alarm,  and 
ultimately  brought  on  his  death.  In  July  of  the  preceding  year  he 
had,  on  his  return  home  one  evening,  seen  a  house  on  fire  in  Conduit- 
sti  eet,  dangerously  near  to  that  of  his  friend  Mr.  Frederick  North,  who 
was  at  the  time  abroad,  and  whose  valuable  library  was  thus  threatened 
with  immediate  destruction,  and  bad  given  most  zealous  assistance  in 
earning  away  Mr.  Noith's  books,  succeeding  in  saving  about  four- 
fifths  of  them  before  the  house  was  consumed.  During  his  exertions 
he  fell  and  hurt  himself  in  the  hip  ;  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the 
tumour.  In  May  1810,  it  was  fouud  necessary  that  he  should  undergo 
an  operation  for  the  extiaction  of  the  tumour.  Tbe  operation  was 
performed  on  the  17tti  of  that  month  ;  at  first  everything  went  on 
well,  but  symptomatic  fever  afterwards  came  on,  and  he  then  grew 
daily  worse,  uutil  the  ord  of  June,  on  which  day  he  died. 

Mr.  Windham  has  left  behind  him  a  reputation  not  so  brilliant  as 
those  of  his  contemporaries,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Burke,  yet  one  which  is 
generally  associated  with  theirs,  aud  not  unworthy  of  tbe  association. 
His  was  a  refined  aud  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  if  his  eloquence  had 
not  the  power  or  force  to  make  it,  as  Mr.  Canning  justly  said,  "the 
most  commanding  "  they  had  ever  heard  in  the  house,  it  was  "  the 
most  insinuating. '  His  political  life  was  marked  throughout  by  a  high 
sense  of  honour  ;  and  if  his  opinions  may  iu  some  respects  have  eired, 
on  the  side  of  moderation,  as  for  instance  on  the  subject  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  which,  first  and  last,  he  opposed,  he  had  always  the 
courage  to  avow  opinions  which  plactd  him  in  opposition  to  those 
with  whom  he  usually  acted,  aud  exposed  him  to  popular  disappro- 
bation. He  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  mathematician.  Dr. 
Johnson,  writing  of  a  visit  which  Windham  paid  him,  says,  "Such 
conversation  I  shall  not  have  auain  till  I  come  back  to  the  regions  of 
literature,  aud  there  Windham  is  "inter  Stellas  luna  minorea.'  "  In  a 
word,  Mr.  Windham  has  been  descriled,  and  the  description  ha3  been 
generally  adopttd  as  appropriate,  as  a  model  of  the  true  Engii-h 
gentleman. 

His  speeches  have  been  collected  and  published  in  3  vols.  Svo,  with 
a  Life  prefixed,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Amyot,  who  was  for  some  years  hia 
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private  secretary  :  and  iA  1866  appeared  his  Diary  of  the  last  26  years 
of  his  life  (1784  to  1810)  edited  by  Mrs.  H.  Baring. 

*  WINER,  GEORG  BENEDICT,  ecclesiastical  counsellor  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  was  born  at  Leipzig, 
April  13,  1789.  He  studied  in  the  Nicholaischule  and  the  unive rsity 
of  that  town,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  passed  his  examination  in  1817. 
In  the  following  year  he  became  professor  extraordinary  of  theology, 
and  received  the  de.ree  of  D.D.  from  the  Universities  of  Hallo  and 
Rostock.  His  scientific  studies  were  at  first  directed  to  the  yet  but 
little  explored  critical  and  exegetical  examination  of  the  oriental  ti  ans- 
lations  of  the  Bible,  and  then  turned  his  attention  to  an  investigation 
of  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament,  grounding  it  firmly  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  language.  In  his  '  Biblische  Realworterbuch '  (Dic- 
tionary of  Biblical  Matters),  1820,  particularly  in  the  seoond  and  third 
editions  of  1833  and  1845-47,  will  be  found  an  abundant  mine  of  acute, 
learned,  and  trustworthy  disquisitions.  In  his  expositions  of  the  'Ad 
Galatum  Epistola '  (Kpistle  to  the  Galatians),  1821,  he  applied  G. 
Hermann's  philosophical  principles  to  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  other  fruits  of  his  labours  in  this  province  are  '  Gram- 
matik  des  biblischen  und  targurnischen  ChaldiLismus,'  1824;  'Chal- 
diiischen  Lesebuch,'  1825;  his  preparation  of  Simon's  'Lexicon 
nianuale  hebraicum,'  1828  ;  his  excellent  '  Grammatik  des  neutes- 
tameutlichen  Sprachidioms,'  1822,  which  has  gone  through  several 
editions  ;  and  several  of  his  vacation  programme8,  written  at  Erlau- 
gen,  whither  he  was  called  as  professor  of  theology  in  1823,  an 
account  of  his  reputation  as  a  teacher,  and  of  his  widely-extended 
writings.  In  1824  he  publifhed  his  'Comparative  Darstellung  des 
Lehrbegriffs  der  verschiedenen  christliohen  Kirchenparteien,  nebst 
Belegen  aus  ihren  symbolisclien  Schritten'  (Comparative  Statement 
of  the  Systems  of  the  various  Christian  Church  Sects,  with  Documents 
out  of  their  Symbolical  Writings),  and  in  1825  the  '  Handbuch  der 
theologischen  Literatur,  hauptsachlich  der  protestantischen  Deutsch- 
lands '  (Handbook  ot  Theological  Literature,  principally  that  of  Pro- 
testant Germany) ;  to  which  a  supplement  was  is^ed  in  1842,  '  Die 
Literatur  von  1S39  bis  Ende  1841.'  After  having  declined  the  pro- 
fessorship of  theology  in  the  University  of  Jena,  he  returned  in 
1832  to  Leipzig  as  professor  of  theoloey  in  that  University,  taking 
the  second  place.  In  1843  he  issued  the  first  part  of  his  work  'De 
verborum  et  prscpositionibus  compositotum  in  Novum  Testauientum 
usu.' 

WING,  VINCENT,  en  English  astronomer  of  the  17th  century, 
enjoyed  some  reputation  during  his  life;  and  his  writings,  at  the  time 
they  were  published,  possessed  a  certain  value.  Neither  the  year  of 
his  birth  nor  of  his  death  is  known. 

He  is  principally  distinguished  by  his  work  (in  Latin)  entitled 
'Astronomia  Britannica,'  which  was  published  in  London  in  1669. 
This  is  divided  into  five  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  designated  '  Logis- 
tica  Astronomica  ;'  the  second,  'Trigonometria;'  the  third,  '  Doctiica 
Spbsei  ica  ; '  the  fourth,  '  Theoiia  Plauetarum  ; '  and  the  fifth,  '  Tabulae 
Astronomicse  : '  to  these  is  added  a  collection  of  astronomical  obser- 
vations. His  theory  of  the  planets  is  founded  on  the  systems  of 
Copernicus  and  Kepler,  for  he  supposes  the  orbits  of  the  planets 
to  be  elli|ses,  and  the  sun  to  be  placed  in  a  common  focus;  but, 
like  Bullialdus  and  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  he  considers  the  other  focus  of 
each  orbit  to  be  the  centre  of  the  planet's  mean  or  uniform  motion. 

The  transit  of  Venus,  which  had  been  observed  by  Horrox  and 
Crabtree  in  1639,  indicated  that  the  sun's  parallax  did  not  exceed  a 
few  seconds,  but  the  evidence  which  it  afforded  was  not,  by  some 
astronomers,  at  that  time  considered  conclusive ;  and  Wing,  who 
supposed  that  the  parallax  was  equal  to  one  minute  (more  than  seven 
times  as  great  as  it  is  in  reality),  endeavoured  to  account,  from  the 
effects  of  refraction,  for  the  stnallness  of  that  which  was  obtained 
from  the  observation  alluded  to.  The  astronomical  observations  in 
the  work  consist  of  several  longitudes  of  the  sun  at  the  times  of  the 
equinox,  tiansits  of  Mercury  over  the  sun,  and  eclipses  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  ancient  aud  modern:  among  those  of  the  sun  there  is 
mentioned  one  which  was  observed  in  1652  ;  and  jt  is  stated  that  at 
the  time  when  the  eclipse  should  have  been  total,  the  moon  was 
surrounded  by  a  luminous  crown  within  which  it  appeared  to  turn  on 
its  centre  like  a  millstone. 

The  'Logistica  Astronomica'  contains  a  table  of  logistic  logarithms, 
with  precepts  for  their  use  ;  and  in  the  '  Trigonometria '  are  rather 
complicated  demonstrations  of  the  theorems  for  plane  and  spherical 
triangles. 

In  the  year  1651  Wing  published  (in  English)  a  work  entitled  'Har- 
monicon  Cceleste,  .or  the  Harmony  of  the  Visible  World,  containing 
an  absolute  and  entire  piece  of  Astronomie.'  It  is  similar  in  its 
arrangement  to  the  'Astronomia  Britannica'  above  mentioned,  but  it 
contains  some  subjects  which  are  not  in  the  latter ;  and  among  these 
may  be  cited  his  refutation  of  the  ancient  opinion  that  the  planets 
are  attached  to  solid  and  transparent  spheres.  He  objects  to  the 
opinion  on  the  ground  that  if  it  were  just  the  comets  could  not  pass 
without  impediment  from  one  part  of  the  solar  system  to  another, 
and  that  the  spheres  would  produce  great  refractions  in  the  light 
which  is  transmitted  to  the  earth  from  the  fixed  stars.  The  work 
contains  a  tabh»  of  the  logarithms  of  the  ten  thousand  first  numbers, 
and  also  of  the  sines  and  tangents  of  angles  for  every  minute  of  the 
quadrant.    He  appears  to  have  criticised  the  'Astronomia  Carolina,' 


which  W88  published  by  Street  in  1661,  for  the  latter  replied  in  1667 
to  his  animadversions  in  a  work  containing,  as  appears  in  the  title,  '  a 
castkation  of  the  envy  and  ignorance  of  Vincent  Wing; '  the  points 
in  dispute  between  the  two  astronomers  are  however  in  the  present 
age  quite  destitute  of  interest. 

Wing  was  the  author  of  a  series  of  Ephemerides  for  thirteen  years, 
viz.  from  1659  to  1671  inclusive;  and  he  published  anuually  for  the 
Stationers'  Company  a  book  and  a  sheet  almanac,  the  latter  of  which 
is  still  continued  under  his  name. 

WIN  GATE,  EDMUND,  a  younger  son  of  Roger  Wingate,  a  landed 
proprietor  in  Yorkshire  and  Bedfordshire,  was  born  in  Yorkshire  in 
1593,  entered  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1610,  from  whence,  after 
his  degree,  ho  removed  to  Gray's  Inn.  Here  he  mixed  mathematical 
studies  with  his  legal  ones,  and  became  well  known  in  the  former 
sciences.  In  1624  he  removed  to  France,  where  he  spent  some  years, 
and  seems  to  have  been  about  the  court :  he  taught  English  to  the 
Princess  Henrietta  Maria  and  her  ladies.  By  the  time  the  troubles 
broke  out  he  had  inherited  some  property  in  Bedfordshire ;  he  took 
the  Covenant,  was  justice  of  peace,  recorder  of  Bedford,  and  held 
other  offices.  In  1650,  or  thereabouts,  he  took  the  oath  called  the 
Engagement,  became  known  to  the  Protector,  and  served  in  parliament 
for  the  county  of  Bedford  :  he  was  also  one  of  the  commissioners  in 
that  county  for  the  detection  and  ejection  of  those  ministers  and 
schoolmasters  who  were  called  loyal  by  one  party  and  ignorant  and 
scandalous  by  the  other.  He  was  buried  at  .St.  Andrew's  in  Holboro, 
December  13,  1656. 

Wintiate's  writings  have  generally  only  the  initials  E.  W.,  with  the 
description  'of  Gray's  Inn'  sometimes  appended.  Hence  several 
works  which  have  only  initials  have  been  attributed  to  him  :  thus 
Wood  makes  him  the  author  of  Wyberd's  '  Tactometria.'  There  are 
several  legal  writings,  of  no  note  whatever,  by  '  E.  W.  of  Gray's  Inn,' 
who  is  supposed  to  be  Wingate. 

It  has  been  Faid  that  Wingate  was  the  first  who  carried  logarithms 
into  France,  which  is  not  correct ;  and  some  of  those  who  have  amended 
the  error  state  it  was  the  sliding  rule  which  he  took  there,  which  is 
equally  incorrect.  He  did,  in  1624,  introduce  into  that  country 
Gunter's  scale,  in  his  '  Construction,  Description,  et  Usage  de  la  R6gle 
de  Proportion,'  Paris,  1624,  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  He  did 
intend  to  publish  a  table  of  logarithms,  to  which  the  preceding  was 
to  have  been  an  appendix,  and  he  obtained  the  '  privilege  du  roi'  for 
both  works  in  one,  dated  November  4,  1624.  But  an  advocate  of 
Dijon,  to  whom  he  had  communicated  the  account  of  Gunter's  rule, 
broke  confidence,  and  either  published  or  wa3  going  to  publish  an. 
account  of  it ;  whereupon  Wingate  altered  his  first  intention,  published 
the  account  of  the  scale  in  1624,  as  above  noticed,  and  followed  at 
leisure  with  the  '  Arithm^tique  Logarithmetique,'  Paris,  1626,  which 
last  work  is,  by  an  easily  explicable  mistake,  often  set  down  as  of  1624. 
Besides  the  English  tables  of  1632  and  1635  attributed  to  Wingate.  he 
published  on  the  same  subject  'Ludus  Mathematicus,'  London,  1654, 
a  kind  of  logarithmic  game;  also  a  translation  of  his  earlier  French 
work,  '  The  L'se  of  the  Rule  of  Proportion,'  London,  1645  ;  also  a  trans- 
lation (probably)  of  the  descriptive  part  of  his  second  French  work, 
'  Constiuction  and  Use  of  the  Logarithmeticall  Tables,'  London,  1635. 

The  work  by  which  Wingate  is  best  known  is  his  '  Arithmetic,'  of 
which  the  first  edition  (according  to  Wood)  was  in  1630.  Of  this 
work  Kersey  published  an  edition  during  Wingate's  lifetime,  at  bis 
request :  the  sixth  edition  of  the  works,  which  is  also  Kersey's,  was  in 
1673.  Shelley  published  another  edition  in  1720,  and  Dodson  another 
in  1760.  Wood  attributes  to  Wingate  a  work  on  surveying:  we  sus- 
pect he  is  here  confounded  with  Wing. 

WINRAM,  JOHN,  an  ecelesiastic,  whose  name  occurs  very  frequently 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  but 
whose  real  influence  in  the  struggle  was  not  so  great  as  to  entitle  him 
to  more  than  a  brief  notice.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  at  St. 
Andrews  in  1515.  In  1536  he  was  subprior  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Andrews.  His  first  public  appearance  was  at  the  trial  of  George 
Wishart  [Wjshart]  where  he  preached  before  the  judges,  a  singular 
duty  for  one  who  is  said  to  have  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  as  singularly  performed  by  his  preaching,  as  appropriate 
to  a  trial  for  heresy,  from  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  "  Let 
both  grow  together  until  the  harvest."  He  continued  ostensibly  to 
hold  office  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  till  the  parliament  of 
1560,  where,  though  sitting  as  prior  of  Portmoak,  he  appears  to  have 
voted  for  the  'Confession  of  Faith'  which  was  then  passed.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  new  polity  in  1561,  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  eastern  districts.  His  influence  in  the  new  church  was 
very  considerable,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  merely  that  of  a  dex- 
terous intriguer,  who  knew  when  and  how  to  the  best  effect  to  remove 
his  support  from  a  party  who  could  not  sufficiently  reward  his  services. 
Knox,  while  accepting  his  aid,  seems  always  to  have  distrusted  him. 
He  died  on  28th  September  1582. 

WINSLOW,  JACQUES-BEN  IGNE,  was  born  at  Odensee,  a  town 
in  Denmark,  in  the  island  of  Fiinen,  on  the  9th  of  April  1669:  his 
father  was  a  Lutheran  minister  in  the  parish  of  Odensee.  Winslow 
was  destined  for  the  church,  and  early  commenced  his  studies  in 
Lutheran  theology.  He  however  changed  his  mind  and  took  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  obtained  a  pension  from  the  king  of  Denmark 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  study  in  the  principal  universities 
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Of  Europe.  Ho  first  went  to  Holland,  where  he  studied  for  some 
time,  and  in  1G98  he  arrived  in  Paris.  Hero  he  became  a  pupil  of  the 
celebrate  !  Duverney,  who  encouraged  his  taste  for  the  study  of  ana- 
tomy. He  pursuod  his  medical  studies  without  any  other  interruption 
than  an  occasional  discussion  on  the  subject  of  religion  with  a  young 
Dane.  Winslow  for  the  sako  of  argument  assumed  the  principles  of 
Romanism,  and,  to  render  himself  more  skilled,  purchased  Bossuot's 
'Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church.'  This  work  ltd  him 
seriously  to  question  his  own  principles  as  a  Protectant,  ami  as  a  con- 
sequence he  had  recourse  to  Bossuet,  who  was  then  bishop  of  Meaux, 
to  solve  his  difficulties.  This  happened  at  a  time  when  Louis  XIV. 
was  doing  nil  that  he  could  to  bring  back  the  Protestants  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Church;  Bossuet  left  no  argument  unused,  and  the 
young  student  of  anatomy  was  induced  publicly  to  recant  and  enter 
the  Homan  church.  This  appears  to  have  been  an  act  of  conviction 
on  the  part  of  Wiaslow  ;  if  he  expected  to  derivo  any  advantage  from 
it  in  Paris,  he  forfeited  all  in  Denmark,  and  from  thenceforth  was 
expatriated.  The  Bishop  of  Meaux  however  became  his  patron,  and 
he  accordingly  proceeded  to  take  his  degree  from  tho  Faculty  of 
Modicine  in  Paris,  which  he  did  in  1705,  not  however  until  after  the 
death  of  his  benefactor,  who  died  in  1704.  He  had  by  this  time  ren- 
dered himself  favourably  known  by  his  exertions.  In  1707  he  was 
admitted  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  and 
afterwards  an  associate.  About  this  time  he  also  assisted  Duverney 
in  his  lectures  on  anatomy  and  surgery  iu  the  Jardin  du  Roi.  He 
himself  succeeded  to  this  position,  but  not  till  after  the  death  of 
Hunault,  who  was  successor  to  Duverney,  and  which  occurred  in  1743. 
Eleven  years  previous  to  this,  Winslow  had  published  his  great  work 
on  human  anatomy,  with  the  title  'Exposition  Anatomique  de  la 
Structure  du  Corps  Humain,'  4to,  Paris,  1732.  This  work  obtained 
for  him  at  once  a  great  reputation,  and  placed  him  among  the  best 
anatomists  of  his  day.  This  work  is  not  more  remarkable  for  its 
embracing  the  labours  of  others,  and  the  clear  manner  in  which  the 
matter  is  arranged,  thau  it  is  for  the  amount  of  original  observation 
which  it  coutains.  -In  the  introductory  chapters  to  the  description 
of  each  system  of  organs,  he  gives  a  general  view  of  their  functions, 
and  in  this  department  of  science  his  judicious  observations  did  much 
to  prepare  for  subsequent  discoveries,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
functions  of  the  museular  system.  The  '  Exposition  '  has  often  been 
republished.  It  was  translated  into  Euglish,  and  published  in  London 
as  early  after  its  publication  as  1733.  It  was  also  translated  into 
Latin,  German,  and  Italian ;  and  is  the  model  on  which  most  of  our 
text  books  on  human  anatomy  have  since  been  constructed. 

Some  of  Winslow's  biographers  state  that  he  was  twice  nearly  buried 
alive,  by  falling  into  a  state  of  only  apparent  death.  This  induced 
him  to  take  up  the  subject  of  the  signs  of  certain  and  uncertain  death, 
and  the  result  of  his  researches  he  published  in  1740,  in  an  answer  to 
the  question  "An  mortis  iucerta?  signa  minus  incerta  &  chirurgicis 
quam  ab  alris  experimentis  ? "  This  treatise  was  translated  into 
French,  and  published  in  two  volumes,  12mo,  at  Paris,  in  1742.  In 
this  work  the  author  has  brought  forward  a  number  of  cases  of  per- 
sons buried,  opened,  and  otherwise  treated  as  dead,  who  were  only 
apparently  so,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  nothing  but  the  indi- 
cation of  dt  composition  of  the  body  going  on  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
death. 

In  addition  to  his  other  appointments  Winslow  was  made  expounder 
of  the  Teutonic  languages  at  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris.  He  was  an 
active  meml  er  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  published  several  papers 
on  various  subjects  in  their  Memoirs.  He  practised  medicine  in  Paris, 
but  was  remarkable  for  the  timidity  with  which  he  prescribed,  and  is 
said  never  to  have  ordered  a  powerful  dose  of  medicine  without 
trembling.  It  has  often  happened  in  the  history  of  medicine  that 
those  who  have  studied  tho  human  frame  in  detail  have  been  afraid 
to  treat  it  as  a  whole,  aud  some  of  the  best  anatomists  have  been 
the  worst  practitioners.  Winslow  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-one, 
having  died  on  the  3rd  of  April  17b'0. 

•WINSLuW,  FORBES,  M.D.  [vol.  vi.  col.  1034.] 

WINSTON,  THOMAS,  was  born  in  1575.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  btcame  a  Fellow.  He 
took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1602.  Having  determined  on 
studying  medicine,  be  visited  the  Continent,  and  attended  the  lectures 
of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  day.  He  became  a  pupil  of 
Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  also  of  Caspar  Bauhin  of  Basel,  and  of 
Prosper  Alpinus  at  Padua.  He  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
at  Padua,  and  returned  to  London  to  practise  his  profession  in  1607. 
He  was  then  admitted  a  Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
became  a  Fellow  in  1613.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Mounsell,  in  1615,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  at  Gresbam  College.  It  was  here 
he  delivered  thoso  lectures  on  anatomy  which  after  his  death  were 
published,  and  were  for  a  long  time  csnsidered  the  best  text-book  for 
•tudents  of  anatomy.  He  obtained  permission  from  the  House  of 
Lords  to  leave  the  country  during  the  troubles  of  1642,  and  returned 
after  an  absence  of  ten  years.    He  died  on  the  24th  of  October  1655. 

WINT,  PETER  DE,  was  born  at  Stone,  in  Staffordshire,  in  17S4. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  Raphael  Smith,  the  mezzotinto  engraver,  and 
had  for  a  fellow  pupil,  Hilton,  the  academician,  whose  sister  he  after- 
wards married.  Abandoning  engraving,  Mr.  De  Wint  adopted  painting 
in  water-colours  as  his  line  of  art ;  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
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Sod  ty  of  Painters  in  Watcr-Colours,  in  1810,  six  years  after  ita 
foundation.  For  nearly  forty  years  ti i-t  pictures  were  among  the  lead- 
ing attractions  of  the  annual  exhibitions  of  that  society.  He  painted 
almost  exclusively  home  scenery  : — Views  in  Kent,  Lincolnshire,  Ac  ; 
among  the  lakes  and  mountains  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 
Wales;  on  tho  Thames,  the  Wye,  anil  other  rivers;  corn-lields,  bay- 
fields,  water  mills,  and  the  like,  being  especial  favourites  with  his 
pencil.  His  stylo  was  broad,  bold,  and  vigorous,  his  colour  fresh; 
and  in  general  effect  his  pictures  represented  with  fidelity  the  ordinary 
aspects  of  English  scenery.  But  he  was  wanting  in  refinement,  and  in 
aiming  at  breadth  of  effect  he  was  often  negligent  of  details.  His 
touch  and  texture  were  peculiar ;  but,  allowing  for  an  almost  inevitable 
maunerism,  very  agreeable  and  effective.  Avoiding  all  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  younger  generation  of  water  colour  painters  for  pro- 
ducing force  and  brilliancy,  he  to  the  last  continued  to  paint  according 
to  tho  method  of  tho  founders  of  the  English  school  with  washes  of 
transparent  colours  only,  but  what  he  thus  lost  in  power  and  variety 
he,  to  some  extent,  made  up  in  clearness  and  freshness.  He  died  ou 
the  30th  of  Juno  1849,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year. 

WINTER,  JAN  WILLKM  VAN,  was  born  at  the  Texel  in  1750. 
He  entered  the  naval  service  of  Holland  in  1762,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  his  zeal  and  courage.  He  was  still  only  a  lieutenant  in 
1787,  when  the  Revolution  broke  out  in  Holland.  He  attached  him- 
self to  the  popular  party,  and  the  adherents  of  the  Stadtholder 
having  gained  the  ascendancy,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  France.  Ho 
entered  the  French  army  ;  served  with  distinction  under  Dumourier 
and  Piehegru,  in  the  campaigns  of  1792  and  1793;  and  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade.  Van  Winter  returned  to  Holland  in 
1795,  when  the  republican  army  under  Piehegru  invaded  that  country. 
The  states-general  invited  him  to  re-enter  their  navy,  and  offered  him 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  Next  year  he  was  promoted  to  be  vice- 
admiral,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  Texel  fleet. 

After  being  kept  in  port  for  a  considerable  time  by  a  superior 
blockading  force,  he  evaded  its  vigilance,  and  put  to  sea,  intending  to 
join  the  French  armament  at  Brest,  on  the  7th  of  October  1797,  at  the 
head  of  twenty-seven  armed  vessels,  fourteen  of  which  were  ships  of 
the  line.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  11th,  he  found  himself 
in  presence  of  the  English  fleet  under  Admiral  Duncan,  which  con- 
sisted of  sixteen  ships  of  the  line  and  a  number  of  smaller  vessels. 
The  action  commenced  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  continued  for  three 
hours  and  a  half.  The  Vryheid  (74  guns),  Van  Winter's  ship,  engaged 
with  three  English  vessels,  and  struck  to  Vice-Admiral  Onslow,  after 
losing  all  its  masts  and  half  of  its  crew.  The  Dutch  lost  in  this 
action  nine  ships  of  the  line,  taken  or  sunk,  600  men  killed,  and  about 
800  wouuded.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  tbe  victorious  English  was 
scarcely  less  seve  e. 

Van  Winter  was  received  in  England  wi'h  the  respect  due  to  a 
brave  man.  He  was  liberated  by  exchange  in  a  few  months,  and,  on 
the  11th  of  October,  the  court-martial  commissioned  to  examine  into 
his  conduct  declared  that  he  had  maintained  tbe  honour  of  the 
flag  of  the  Batavian  republic.  The  despatch  in  which  Admiral 
Duncan  gave  an  account  of  tbe  action  bears  t'  stimony  to  the  obstinate 
valour  with  which  both  Van  Winter  and  his  second  in  command 
(Vice-Admiral  Reyntjes)  fought  their  ships  : — "The  carnage  on  board 
the  two  ships  which  bore  the  admirals'  flags  has  been  beyond  all 
description." 

He  was  sent  in  the  capacity  of  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
French  government  in  179S,  and  retained  the  appointment  till  1802, 
when  he  was  recalled  to  take  the  command  of  the  Dutch  fleet.  The 
only  memorable  event  that  marked  his  period  of  command  was  the 
termination  of  the  differences  between  Holland  and  Tripoli  by  his 
management.  Louis  Bonaparte,  when  king  of  Holland,  reposed  entire 
confidence  in  Van  Winter,  whom  he  created  Count  of  Huesca,  marshal 
of  the  kingdom,  and  commander-in-chief  both  of  the  sea  and  land 
forces.  Napoleon,  after  he  incorporated  Holland  in  the  empire, 
treated  him  with  equal  favour,  made  him  grand  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  and  inspector-general  of  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea.  In 
July  1811,  Van  Winter  was  appointed  to  command  the  naval  force 
assembled  at  the  Texel.  A  severe  attack  of  sickness  forced  him  to 
leave  the  fleet  for  Paris,  where  be  died  on  the  2nd  of  June  1812.  He 
was  buried  in  the  Parthenon,  with  all  the  ceremonies  usually  observed 
at  the  obsequies  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  empire ;  M.  Marren 
delivered  the  funeral  oration. 

WINTER,  PETER  VON,  chapel-master  to  the  king  of  Bavaria  and 
knight  of  the  Order  of  Merit,  was  born  at  Mannheim  in  1755.  His 
father,  a  brigadier  in  the  Palatine  Guards,  observing  his  son's  genius 
for  music,  placed  him  with  the  court  musician,  Mair,  from  whom  he 
learned  the  rudiments  of  the  art.  His  instrument  being  the  violin, 
he  completed  his  studies  as  a  performer  under  William  Cramer  (the 
father  of  J.  B.  and  F.  Cramer),  who  was  first  violin  at  the  court  of 
Mannheim  from  1750  to  1770.  With  this  excellent  master  he  made 
such  progress  that  he  became  a  performer  iu  the  elector's  orchestra  at 
tbe  age  of  ten,  and  speedily  distinguished  himself  on  other  instru- 
ments. It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Winter  studied  compo- 
sition under  the  Abbe"  Vogler.  He  always  denied  this  however,  and 
in  a  manner  which  indicated  a  strong  dislike  of  the  abbes.  He  cer- 
tainly had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  information  from  Salieri  of 
Vienna    but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  more  indebted  to  his  owa 
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penetrating  mind,  directed  to  a  careful  examination  of  the  scores  of 
the  great  contemporary  masters,  to  which  he  devoted  much  time,  for 
his  knowledge,  than  to  the  instruction  of  any  individual  teacher.  In 
1776,  when  Lessing  carried  iuto  effect  the  establishment  of  a  German 
opera  at  Mannheim,  Winter  was  chosen  director  of  the  orchestra.  He 
now  first  attempted  composition,  and  all  his  early  efforts  decidedly 
failed,  and  he  destroyed  them  nearly  as  soon  as  they  were  written.  In 
1780  appeared  his  first  complete  opera,  '  Helena  uud  Paris,'  and  this 
was  followed  by  '  Bellerophon.'  He  had  brought  out  three  ballads  on 
the  Vienna  stage ;  but  now  Salieri,  by  a  significant  friendly  hint, 
induced  him  to  listen  and  study  more,  and  to  write  less.  We  there- 
fore do  not  hear  of  his  having  produced  anything  worthy  of  notice 
till  1791,  when  be  proceeded  to  Italy,  and  at  Naples  composed 
'Antigone,'  also  the  '  Fmtelli  Rivali,'  as  well  as  the  '  Sacrifizio  di 
Crete,'  for  Venice.  From  1794  to  1796  he  resided  at  Vienna,  where 
he  produced  some  of  his  most  effective  works,  and  among  these  '  Das 
Unterbrochene  Opferfesf  (The  Interrupted  Saciifice),  the  libretto,  or 
text,  of  which  was  furnished  by  Huber.  From  1796  to  1800  Prague 
was  his  place  of  residence,  where  he  brought  out  '  II  Trionfo  del  Bel 
Se8SO,'  and  '  Maometto.'  He  was  then  invited  to  undertake  the 
direction  of  the  opera  at  Munich,  for  which  he  wrote  his  '  Maria  von 
Montalban.'  Between  the  years  1803  and  1805  he  was  in  London,  and 
gave  at  the  King's  Theatre  his  three  finest  works — 'Calypso,'  'II  Ratto 
di  Proserpina,'  and  '  Zaira,'  the  chief  characters  in  which  were  stis-  j 
tained  by  Mrs.  Billington  and  Madame  Grassini.  Here  he  also  brought  ' 
forth  the  music  of  the  grand  ballet  of  '  Orphde,'  composed  in  a  style 
then  new  to  the  stage,  uniting  the  energy  and  vivacity  of  pantomimic 
music  with  the  chastened  regularity  of  that  of  the  drama.  From 
London  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  gave  his  '  Tamerlane  '  at  the  Aca- 
demic Royale  de  Musique  with  f  reat  success.  He  there  was  persuaded 
to  reset  Quinault's  'Castor  et  Pollux,' originally  composed  by  Rameau. 
Gluck  long  before  had  declined  this  dangerous  task,  and  Winter  by 
undertaking  it  drew  down  on  himself  a  storm  from  the  admirers  of 
the  ancient  master  which  induced  him  to  quit  France.  The  same 
work  was  afterwards  performed  in  Loudon  without  success. 

Iu  1814,  the  fiftieth  year  of  Winter's  service  at  the  court  of  Bavaria, 
the  kiug  bestowed  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  the  same 
year  he  produced  his  Battle  Symphony  with  a  chorus,  in  celebratiou  of 
the  general  peace;  but  this  had  only  patriotic  motives  to  recomxend 
it.  He  now  retired  into  privacy;  but  in  1818  he  unexpectedly 
re  appeared,  and  made  a  journey  ipto  the  north  of  Germany,  accom- 
panied by  the  celebrated  singer  Madame  VespermanD,  giving  concerts 
in  most  of  the  principal  towns  ;  and  then  proceeded  to  MilaD,  where 
he  directed  the  performance  of  his  '  Maometto,'  recently  retouched  by 
him,  into  which  he  breathed  all  his  youthful  spirit.  In  addition  to 
this,  he,  the  following  year,  got  up  in  the  same  city  two  other  operas. 
His  last  work  for  the  stage  was  a  comic  piece,  '  Der  Sanger  und  der 
Schneider'  (The  Singer  and  the  Tailor),  which  long  continued  a 
favourite  on  the  German  lyric  theatres.  He  however  continued  com- 
posing for  the  Church  up  to  the  very  period  of  his  decease,  which 
took  place  at  Munich.  October  17,  1825. 

Winter's  muse  was  very  prolific.  His  German  biographer  pives  a 
list  of  nine  masses  and  other  sacred  works,  forty-one  operas  for  the 
theatre,  twelve  for  the  chamber,  twelve  symphonies  and  other  instru- 
mental pieces,  many  sets  of  cantatas,  canzonets,  together  with  nume- 
rous detached  compositions,  all  of  which  he  produced  five  years  before 
his  death  ;  and  to  them  are  to  be  added  others  written  subsequently 
to  those  enumerated.  His  early  works  do  not  exhibit  much  genius  ; 
but  as  he  advanced  in  life  his  mind  became  gradually  more  vigorous, 
and  at  length  developed  a  power  which  entitles  him  to  be  ranked  very 
high  as  a  composer  for  th-  stage  and  for  the  orchestra. 

*  WIN TERH ALTER,  FRANZ  XAVIER,  was  born  in  1806,  at 
St.  Blasien,  in  Baden  ;  and  was  educated  at  Carlsruhe,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Mupicb,  where  in  1823  he  entered  as  a  student  the 
Academy  of  Art.  Having  passed  through  the  usual  course  of  study, 
and  made  a  visit  to  Italy,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
Although  he  has  painted  both  historical  and  poetic  subjects,  his 
pencil  has  been  chiefly  devoted  to  portraiture,  ip  which  he  has  pro- 
bably found  higher  and  more  ample  patronage  than  any  other  painter 
of  the  day.  Besides  many  of  the  German  kings  and  princes,  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  win  the  favour  of  Louis-Philippe  of  France,  and 
Victoria  of  England,  as  well  as  her  Consort.  For  some  years  past  he 
has  indeed  been  the  favourite  court  painter.  He  has  painted  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  a  great  many  times,  and  he  has  also 
painted  all  the  younger  members  of  the  royal  family;  aa  well  as 
portraits  of  Wellington  and  Peel  fur  her  Majesty,  and  many  other 
royal  commissions.  Among  the  higher  nobihty  he  has  also  of  course 
found  numerous  patrons.  Not  many  of  his  works  however  have  come 
before  the  general  public  Besides  a  few  royal  portraits,  the  only 
work  of  importance  which  we  recollect  to  have  seen  publicly  exhibited 
was  his  '  Florinde,'  a  somew)  at  opera-like  rendering  of  the  story  of 
Frederick  the  Goth  observing  Florinda  bathing  in  the  Tagus,  which 
appeared  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1852.  At  the  Manch.  ster  Exhibi- 
tion his  state  portraits  of  her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  Consort,  con- 
tributed by  the  Queen,  attracted  some  notice,  but  alongside  the 
portraits  of  Titian,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Vandyck,  Reynolds,  and 
Gainsborough,  his  mincing  style  and  overwrought  conventionalism,  were 
brought  into  somewhat  uufair  prominence.    Herr  Win terha Iter  lelongs 


to  a  far  lower  class  of  portrait  painters  than  the  great  men  we  have 
named,  but  though  his  touch  is  feeble  and  his  colour  affected,  he  U 
a  careful  artist ;  finishes  his  work  smoothly  and  conscientiously, 
renders  the  court  costume  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  colours  gaily  after 
the  French  fashion,  and,  if  he  does  not  succeed  in  imparting  to  his 
sitters  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  expression,  or  much  force  of 
character,  seldom  fails  to  depict  an  amiable  aud  pleasing  countenance, 
Oue  of  his  best  poetic  pictures,  '  II  Decamerone,'  is  in  the  collection  of 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  Many  of  his  royal  pictures  and  some  of  his 
fancy  subjects,  have  been  engraved  or  lithographed.  He  has  himself 
lithographed  several  woiks  of  modern  German  painters,  and  some  of 
his  own  portraits. 

»  WINTHER,  CHRISTIAN,  or  to  give  his  name  at  full  length, 
RASMUS  VILLADS  CHRISTIAN  FERDINAND  WINTHER,  a 
Danish  poet  of  high  reputation,  was  born  on  the  29th  of  July  1796,  at 
the  country  town  of  Fensmark  in  the  island  of  Seeland.  He  lost  bis 
father,  who  was  a  clergyman,  in  1808,  but  in  his  mother's  second 
husband,  Rasmus  Mbller,  he  found  a  second  parent,  and  in  Pou* 
Martin  Mbller,  who  became  her  step  son  by  the  marriage,  a  companion, 
who  took  the  place  of  a  brother.  Rasmus  Mbller,  who  was  afterwards 
bishop  of  Laaland  and  Falster,  was  a  copious  theological  writer,  his 
son,  who  died  in  1838,  became  an  eminent  professor,  and  after  his 
death  a  collection  of  bis  works  was  edited  by  Winther.  The  poet 
was  himself  intended  for  a  clergyman,  and  in  1824  passed  his  theolo- 
gical examination  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  which  he  had 
eutered  in  1815  as  a  student,  but  he  seems  to  have  felt  no  inclination 
to  the  calling.  After  spending  some  years  as  a  private  tutor,  the 
death  of  an  uncle  in  1829  put  him  in  possession  of  the  means  of 
making  a  tour  to  Italy,  where  he  passed  ten  months  in  the  study  of 
it*  language  and  literature.  So  early  as  when  a  student  in  1819,  be 
had  written  a  song  for  the  students  which  had  remarkable  popularity  ; 
he  had  afterwards  inserted  some  ljrics  in  periodicals,  and  in  1828  had 
pul>li-bed  his  first  volume  of  poetry,  which  met  with  a  warm  welcome. 
After  his  return  from  Italy,  he  issued  occasional  volumes  of  poems, 
which  fixed  his  place  as  one  of  the  first  lyric  poets  of  Denmark,  and 
an  annual  pension  of  a  thousand  rix-dollars  was  assigned  him  by  the 
Diet  in  1853.  The  king  had  previously  in  recompence  for  his  services 
in  instructing  the  present  Queen  of  Denmark  in  Danish,  granted  him 
the  title  of  Professor.  The  last  we  believe  of  his  numerous  volumes 
of  lyrics  is  that  intitled  '  Nye  Digtninger,' '  New  Poems '  in  1853.  He 
is  also  the  author  of  several  short  novels  which  are  in  as  high  estima- 
tion as  his  poems,  have  run  through  several  editions,  and  have  been 
translated  into  German.  For  some  time  he  was  editor  of  the  '  Danske 
Kunstblad,'  or  '  Danish  Art-Journal,'  and  he  has  also  published  '  Five- 
and-twenty  Fables,'  and  other  books  for  children,  a  tianslation  of 
'Resnard  the  Fox,'  &c,  &c.  Like  many  other  Danish  poets  he  has 
also  composed  in  German,  but  his  '  Judith,  a  fragment  of  a  large  poem ' 
in  that  language  (1837)  has  hitherto  remained  a  fragment  during  the 
lapse  of  twenty  years.  The  most  successful  efforts  of  Winther  are 
his  poetical  sketches,  entitled  '  Traesuit,'  'Woodcuts,'  which  are 
admirable  for  their  sharpness  and  truth  to  nature. 

WINTRINGHAM,  CLIFTON,  father  and  sod.  The  elder  Win- 
tringham  practised  as  a  surgeon  at  York,  and  published  several  works 
which  have  obtained  for  him  a  reputation  both  as  a  physi  ian  and 
physiologist.  His  first  work  was  on  gout,  and  was  published  at 
York,  with  the  title  '  Tractatus  de  Podigra,  in  quo  de  ultimis  et 
liquidia  et  succo  nutritio  tractatur,'  8vo,  1714.  In  this  work  there  are 
evident  indications  of  his  belonging  to  the  mechanical  school.  He 
attributed  gout  to  several  causes,  such  as  the  acrimonious  viscosity  of 
the  nervous  liquid,  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  and  a  contraction  of 
the  diameter  of  the  vessels  near  the  joiuts.  In  1718  he  publishe  d  '  A 
Treatise  on  Endemic  Diseases.'  This  work  consi-ts  of  an  analysis  of 
the  causes  producing  endemic  diseases,  and  attributes  them  variously 
to  a  change  of  temperature,  to  prevailing  winds,  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  to  the  influence  of  water  and  food,  and  particular  climates.  In 
1729  he  published  a  commentary  on  the  epidemic  diseases  of  York 
and  its  neighbourhood,  with  the  title  '  Commentarium  nosologicum 
morbos  Epidemicos  et  aeris  variationes  in  urbe  Eboracensi,  locUque 
vicinis,  ab  anno  1715  ad  anni  1725  finem  grassantes  complectens,'  8vo, 
London.  This  work  is  an  admirable  description  of  the  diseases  on  which 
it  treats.  A  second  edition  was  published  by  the  younger  Wir.ti  iogham 
in  1733.  In  1740  he  published  in  London  'An  Experimental  Enquiry 
on  some  Parts  of  the  Aniual  Structure,'  8vo.  These  inquiries  were 
principally  directed  to  the  vascular  system  and  the  functions  of  the 
eye.  In  1743  he  published  a  second  physiological  work,  entitled  '  An 
Enquiry  into  the  Exility  of  the  Vessels  of  the  Human  Body,'  8vo.  In 
this  work  he  has  attempted  to  apply  mathematical  formulae  to  the 
solution  of  physiological  problems.  But  as  the  data  upon  which  all 
the  subsequent  reasoning  is  bafed  were  mere  assumptions,  he  came  to 
no  results  of  any  importance;  but  these  works,  independent  of  their 
speculations,  contain  mu,ch  accurate  observation  and  valuable  research. 
These  works  are  often  erroneously  attributed  to  his  son,  and  this 
error  pervades  most  of  the  continental  biographies.  The  elder  \\  ia- 
tringham  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  aud  died  at  York,  on  the 
12th  of  March  1748. 

Wintr ingham,  Clifton,  the  Younger,  was  born  at  York  in  1710. 
and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  that  university  in  1749.    He  afterwards 
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became  a  Fellow  of  thfl  Collego  of  Physicians,  and  settled  in  London. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, and  in  1762  was  made  physician  to  George  III.,  by  whom  ho  was 
knighted.  In  1759  ho  was  made  physician  extraordinary,  and  subse- 
quently was  appointed  physician-general  to  the  army.  He  was  created 
a  baronet  in  1774,  but  the  title  has  become  extinct.  Ho  had  a  large 
practice,  aud  was  much  respected  both  in  public  and  private  life.  In 
1782  ho  published  some  essays  on  various  departments  of  medicine, 
under  the  title  '  De  Morbis  quibusdain  Couimentarii,  2  vols.  8vo.  He 
also  publi«bed  an  edition  of  his  f  ither's  works,  and  edited  Me  id's 
•  Monita  et  Proeeepta  Medica,'  to  which  he  added  numerous  annota- 
tions. There  is  a  small  marble  bust  of  .rEsculapius,  which  was  found 
near  Rome,  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which  was  the  bequest  of 
Sir  Clifton  Wintringham.  He  died  at  Hammersmith  on  the  9th  of 
January  1794. 

W1NW00D,  SIR  RALPH,  Knt  ,  was  born  at  Aynho,  or  Ayno-on- 
the-Hill,  a  village  in  the  north-western  corner  of  Northamptonshire, 
about  the  year  1564.  His  father,  whoso  name  was  Richard,  waB  the 
son  of  Lewis  Winwood,  who  was  at  one  time  secretary  to  Charles 
Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk.  Winwood  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where 
he  was  first  admitted  of  St.  John's  College,  but  was  in  1582  elected 
probationer-fellow  of  Magdalen.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  year;  that  of  M.A.  in  June  1587  ;  and  that  of  LL.B.  in 
February  1590.  In  April  1592,  he  was  chosen  proctor  of  the  uni- 
versity. He  then  spent  some  years  in  foreign  travel.  After  his 
return  home,  Sir  Henry  Neville  being,  in  1599,  sent  as  ambassador  to 
France,  Winwood  was  appointed  his  secretary ;  and  he  was  ultimately 
left  for  some  time,  during  Sir  Henry's  absence,  as  resident  at  Paris. 
From  this  post  he  was  recalled  in  January  1603,  and  was  the  same 
year  sent  on  a  mission  bv  James  I.  to  the  States  of  Holland.  He  was 
knighted  Juue  28th,  1607,  and  in  August  following  he  and  Sir  Richard 
Spence  were  together  appointed  ambas-adors  to  Holland.  In  August 
1609,  he  was  once  more  sent  as  envoy  to  that  couutry ;  and  two  years 
after  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  acted  in  the 
affair  of  the  Arminian  divine,  Conrad  Vorstius,  whose  appointment  as 
professor  of  divinity  at  Leyden  so  enraged  the  English  king,  that  he 
threatened  to  separate  himself  from  the  alliance  with  the  States  unless 
they  deposed  and  banished  the  heretical  doctor.  Vorstius  in  fact  was 
in  the  end  obliged  to  resign  his  professorship,  and  to  leave  the  country. 
Wrhen  Winwood  was  recalled  from  Hollaud  does  not  appear;  but  on 
the  20th  of  March  1614,  he  was  made  secretary  of  state  ;  and  he  con- 
tinued in  that  post  till  his  death  at  London,  on  the  27th  of  October 
1617. 

The  name  of  Sir  Ralph  Winwood  has  been  preserved  in  our  litera- 
ture by  a  valuable  historical  collection,  which  was  published  at 
London  in  1725,  in  3  vols,  folio,  under  the  following  title  -.—'Memorials 
of  Affairs  of  State  in  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  I., 
collected  chiefly  from  the  original  papers  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
Ralph  Winwood,  Kut.,  sometime  one  of  the  Principal  Secretaries  of 
State;  comprehending  likewise  the  negociatious  of  Sir  Henry  Neville, 
Sir  Charles  Coruwallis,  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  Sir  Thomas  Edmonds, 
Mr.  Trumbull,  Mr.  Cottington,  and  others  at  the  Courts  of  France  and 
Spain,  aud  in  Holland,  Venice,  &c.  Wherein  the  principal  transactions 
of  those  times  are  faithfully  related,  and  the  policies  and  intrigues  of 
those  Courts  at  large  discovered.  The  whole  digested  in  an  exact 
series  of  time.  By  Edmund  Sawyer,  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  Esq.,  and  one  of 
the  Masters  in  Chancery.' 

WINZET,  or  WINGET,  NINIAN,  a  Scottish  ecclesiastic,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  born  in  Renfrewshire  in  1518,  and  to  have  been 
educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  In  1551  he  was  master  of 
the  grammar-school  of  Linlithgow,  and  soon  afterwards,  while  he  con- 
tinued in  that  situation,  be  entered  into  holy  orders.  In  1561,  on  the 
establishment  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Reformation,  he  was 
cited  before  the  Superintendent  of  the  Lothians,  to  answer  for  his 
religious  opinions,  when,  adhering  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  he  was  deposed  from  his  office.  In  the  following 
year  he  published  'Certine  Tractatis  for  Reformation  of  Doctryne  and 
Maneris,  set  furth  at  the  desire  and  in  ye  name  of  ye  afflicted  Catho- 
likis,  of  inferiour  ordour  of  Clenae,  and  Layit  Men  iu  Scotland.'  The 
object  of  this  work  was  one  which  few  attempted  in  those  days  of 
fierce  controversy — an  internal  reform  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
as  distinct  from  its  severance  from  the  Papal  authority.  At  a  later 
period  in  the  same  year,  and  after  Knox  had  addressed  against  hhn  some 
controversial  arguments  from  the  pulpit,  he  attempted  to  publish  a 
work  called  'The  Last  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  of  Qode's  Worde  against 
the  usnrpit  auctoritie  of  Johne  Knox,  and  his  Caluiniane  brether, 
iutrudk  Prccheouris,'  &c,  but  the  Protestants  bad  not  made  sufficient 
progress  in  religious  toleration  to  leave  a  free  press  at  the  disposal  of 
their  adversaries,  and  the  copies  of  the  work  were  seized  in  the 
printing-office.  Winzet  himself  made  a  narrow  escape,  and  the  printer 
was  imprisoned.  The  only  fragu.eut  of  this  work  wnich  has  survived 
to  the  present  day  is  a  copy  of  the  first  five  leaves,  preserved  in  the 
University  Library  of  Edinburgh.  Winzet  now  thought  it  prudent  to 
take  refuge  in  Flanders,  and  in  1563  he  published  at  Antwerp  'The 
Buke  of  four  scoir  thre  Questions,  touching  Doctrine,  Ordour,  and 
Maneris.'  This  is  a  controversial  tract,  in  which,  though  complaining 
of  the  usage  he  had  received  from  the  reformers  "for  denying  only  to 
•ubscrive  yair  phantasie  and  factioun  of  faith,"  there  is  an  air  of  gentle- 


ness which  seems  to  havo  been  peculiar  to  the  disposition  of  the 
author,  and  is  not  characteristic  of  the  controversial  writing*  of  the 
times.  Winzet  affected  to  adhere  to  the  older  style  of  the  IlKlUlsfl 
language.  He  sa^s  to  Knox,  "  (Jif  ze,  throw  cm io-itie  of  novation!*, 
hes  forzet  our  auld  pi  me  Soottis,  quhilk  z MS  mother  lerit  zou,  in 
tyuics  cuming  I  Ball  wryte  to  you  my  myod  in  Latin  ,"  yet  U  iuzets 
own  style  shows  nearly  as  gre*t  a  divergence  from  the  Scottish  of  a 
century  earlier  as  that  of  Knox,  though  the  latter  made  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  English  of  the  IGth  cent.ury.  In  1570  Winz-t  was 
appointed  abbot  of  the  Scottish  monastery  of  St.  James's,  at  liatisbon. 
In  1582  he  published  'Flagelluui  Sectariorurn,'  another  controversial 
work,  to  which  he  appended  an  attack  on  the  *  De  Jure  Hegni  apud 
Seotos '  of  Buchanan,  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  works  iu  which  the 
dpi' it  of  free  inquiry  then  in  operation  as  to  religion  was  ext-  nded  to 
politics.  Winzet  died  on  the  21st  of  September  1592.  (Irving.  Livts 
of  Scottish  Writers,  i.  93-101  ;  Memoir  jrrefixed  to  Collection  of  Wiuzzt'l 
vernacular  Works,  printed  fur  the  Maul  md  Club) 

WISE,  MICHAEL,  one  of  the  most  j  ustly  admired  of  our  Church 
composers,  was  born  in  Wiltshire,  and  was  among  the  first  set  of 
children  of  the  Chapel-Iioyal  at  the  Restoration.  He  was  chosen  a* 
organist  and  master  of  the  choristers  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury  in 
1668.  Seven  years  later  he  received  the  appointment  of  G-utleman  of 
the  Chapel-Royal;  and  in  1686  he  added  to  his  other  offices  that  of 
almoner  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  including  the  mastership  of  the 
choristers.  He  was  a  great  favourite  cf  Charles  II.;  but  it  is  said 
that,  presuming  too  much  on  the  notice  of  royalty,  he  incurred  the 
king's  displeasure,  and  was  for  some  time  suspended  from  his  situation 
at  court.  He  was  a  man,  says  Sir  John  Hawkins,  of  much  pleasantry, 
and  this,  added  to  his  high  musical  talents,  may  have  recommended 
him  to  the  favour  of  the  '  merry  monarch.'  His  end  was  tragical ;  for 
quitting  his  house  at  night  in  a  state  of  great  irritation,  he  was  stopped 
by  the  watchman,  with  whom  he  entered  into  a  quarrel,  aud  was 
killed  in  the  affray,  August  1637. 

The  compositions  of  Wise  are  among  the  glories  of  our  cathedral 
music.  He  added  melody  to  science,  and  in  setting  sacred  words 
evinced  as  much  judgment  as  genius.  His  anthems,  'Awake  up,  my 
Glory,'  'Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,'  and  'The  ways  of  Zion  do 
mourn,'  have  lost  none  of  their  charms  by  use  or  age,  and  are  still 
listened  to  with  admiration  by  all  who  hear  them  and  whose  feeliuga 
are  attuned  to  church  tnunc  of  the  most  elegant  aud  expressive  kind. 

WISEMAN,  CARDINAL  NICHOLAS,  the  s  >n  of  a  merchant  of 
Waterford  and  Seville,  was  born  at  Seville  on  the  2nd  of  August  1802. 
His  father's  family  long  held  large  landed  property,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  and  still  retain  the  baronetcy  conferred  on  his  auces'ors  by 
King  Charles  I.  His  mother  was  one  of  the  ancient  family  of  Strange, 
of  Aylward's  Town,  county  Kilkenny,  and  died  in  1851,  after  having 
seen  her  sou  invested  with  his  present  dignity.  Having  recrived  his 
early  education  at  Waterford  aud  at  St.  Cuthbert's  College,  Us>haw, 
near  Durham,  he  became  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  English 
College  at  Rome  in  December  1818,  and  was  created  D.D.  in  1824.  In 
1825  he  was  ordained,  and  became  successively  profes>or  of  Oriental 
languages,  and  vice-rector  of  the  English  College,  and  in  1829  rector. 
He  had  already  composed  and  printed  his  learned  work,  'Horse 
Syriacae '  from  Oriental  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican.  Returning  to 
England  in  1835,  he  gained  much  reputation  as  a  preacher  by  a  series 
of  '  Lectures  on  the  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  the  Catholic  Church,' 
delivered  at  the  Sardinian  Chapel,  and  afterwards  published  iu  2  vols. 
12mo.  They  were  followed  by  his  'Treati-e  on  the  Holy  Euchar  »%' 
which  occasioned  a  learned  controversy  with  Dr.  Turton,  now  Bishop 
of  Ely,  and  his  '  Lectures  on  the  Connection  between  Science  and 
Revealed  Religion.'  which  at  once  established  his  name  as  a  theologian 
and  a  man  of  scientific  acquirements.  In  1340,  on  the  increase  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Vicars  Apostolic  from  four  to  eight,  Dr.  Wise- 
man was  appointed  Coadjutor  to  the  late  Bishop  Walsh  of  the  Midland 
Di-trict  (with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Melipotamus  in  partibus),  and  at 
the  same  time  president  of  St.  Mary's  College,  Oscott.  In  1845  he 
became  Pro- Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  London  District,  to  which  he 
eventually  succeeded  in  the  following  year  on  the  death  of  Bishop 
Walsh.  In  August  1850,  Bishop  Wiseman  was  summoned  to  Rome, 
where  in  the  following  month,  he  was  nominated  by  tue  Pope  '  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster.'  This,  which  was  called  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  the  restoration  of  the  hierarchy  iu  England,  led  as  is  well 
kuown,  to  a  great  deal  of  angry  feeling  in  this  country,  and  the  papal 
assumption  was  met  by  the  passing  of  the  Act  (14  and  15  Vict.  cap. 
60)  '  to  prevent  the  assumption  of  certain  Ecclesiastical  Titles  in 
respect  of  places  in  the  United  Kingdom,'  by  which  the  use  of  such 
titles  was  made  penal.  The  archbishop's  territorial  dignity  has 
remained  therefore  in  all  respects  an  unsubstanti.il  figment.  At  the 
same  time  tuat  he  was  created  archbishop  he  was  invested  wit:i  the 
dignity  of  a  Cardinal  Priest,  taking  his  title  from  the  anoi-nt  Church 
of  St.  Pruiieutia.  He  is  the  seventh  Eogli>htnan  elevated  to  that 
rank  since  the  Reformation.  Cardinal  Wis-man  was  one  of  the 
founders,  and  has  long  been  joint-editor  of,  aud  a  frequent  contributor 
to,  the 'Dublin  Review,'  in  which  first  appeared  his  'High  Church 
Claims.'  These  and  his  other  writings,  which  include  '  Lectures  on 
the  Offices  and  Ceremonies  of  Holy  Week,'  '  Letters  on  Catholic  Unity,' 
a  '  Letter  to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman  on  Tract,  No.  90,'  and  other 
pamphlets,  were  republished  in  a  collected  form  in  3  vols.  8vo,  iu 
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1853.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  frequently  lectured  since  tbat  time 
before  the  literary  societies  of  the  Metropolis,  and  on  behalf  of 
public  institutions,  on  various  subjects  connected  with  education, 
history,  science,  art,  and  literature     [See  Suti'LE.ment. ] 

WISEMAN,  RICHARD,  lived  in  tbe  17th  century  ;  he  became  first 
known  as  a  surgeou  during  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  the 
companion  of  Prince  Charles  when  a  fugitive  in  France,  Holland,  and 
Belgium.  He  was  afterwards  a  surgeon  in  the  Spanish  navy  for  three 
years,  aud  returning  to  England,  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  where  he  was  made  prisoner.  He  was  liberated  in  1652, 
and  then  took  up  his  residence  in  London.  At  tbe  Restoration, 
Charles  did  not  forget  his  old  companion,  and  be  was  made  sergeant- 
eurgeou  to  the  king.  He  was  an  observant  judicious  surgeon,  and  his 
publications  on  various  diseases  were  read  by  the  profession  with 
much  avidity.  In  1676  he  collected  bis  various  treatises  into  one 
volume,  and  published  them  with  the  title,  'Several  Surgical  Treatises 
on  Tumours,  Ulcers,  Diseases  of  the  Auus,  Scrofula,  YVouuds,  Gun- 
shot-wouuds,  Fractures  aud  Luxations,  and  Syphilis,'  2  vols.  8vo. 
This  work  is  remarkable  for  the  honesty  of  the  writer,  in  which,  with 
a  single  eye  to  tbe  advancement  of  medical  science,  be  records  every- 
thing that  occurred,  whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  bis  cases.  He  suffered  in  early  life  for  his  attachment  to 
royalty,  aud  he  will  perhaps  be  excused  on  this  ground,  if  his  feelings 
are  considered,  for  having  advocated  the  efficacy  of  the  royal  touch  in 
cases  of  scrofula.  His  works  have  always  been  considered  valuable 
contributions  to  surgical  knowledge,  and  the  t*o  volumes  in  which 
they  are  contained  have  gone  through  several  editions. 

WISH  ART,  GEORGE,  called  'the  Martyr,'  a  champion  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  son  of  James 
Wishart  of  Pittarrow,  justice-clerk  during  the  reign  of  James  V.  The 
time  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  At  the  b  ginning  of  tbe  16th  century 
he  was  master  of  a  grammar-school  at  Montrose,  where  he  introduced 
the  study  of  Greek.  Whether  he  ever  took  orders  is  a  point  undeter- 
mined. He  began  to  diffuse  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  at 
Montrose,  but  becoming  alarmed  by  the  enmity  which  he  roused,  he 
fled  to  England.  He  preached  the  same  doctrines  at  Bristol  in  1538, 
but  sterner  measures  seem  to  have  been  there  adopted  towards  him, 
and  he  recanted  and  publicly  burned  bis  faggot.  In  1543  he  was  at 
Cambridge.  According  to  a  notice  of  his  character,  appearance,  and 
habits  at  that  time  by  bis  pupil  Emery  Tyluey,  he  "was  a  tall  man, 
polde  headed,  aud  on  the  same  a  round  French  cap  of  the  best. 
Judged  of  melancbolye  complexion  by  bis  physiognomie,  black  haired, 
long  bearded,  comely  of  personage,  well  spoken  after  his  country  of 
Scotland,  courteous,  lowly,  lovely,  glad  to  teach,  desirous  to  learne, 
and  was  well  travailed."  He  is  further  described  as  charitable  to  the 
poor,  and  abstinent  to  the  extent  of  austerity.  In  July  1543  he 
returned  to  Scotland  along  with  the  commissioners  who  had  been  sent 
to  England  to  treat  for  a  marriage  between  Prince  Edward  and  the 
infant  Queen  of  Scots.  Protected  by  the  heads  of  the  Reformation 
party,  he  now  preached  with  boldness  and  fervour  in  Dundee,  Perth, 
Montrose,  and  Ayr,  creating  popular  tumults,  which  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  several  ecclesiastical  edifices,  and  threatening  the 
authorities  with  coming  vengeance  when  they  interfered  with  his  pro- 
ceedings. The  timidity  which  attended  him  while  he  was  an  obscure 
propagator  of  his  opinions,  seems,  uow  that  he  exercised  a  wide  influ- 
ence on  the  popular  mind  and  filled  a  large  place  in  the  eye  of  his 
countrymen,  to  have  been  succeeded  by  a  resolute  spirit  of  defiance 
and  a  contempt  of  danger. 

The  view  which  the  impartial  narrator  must  take  of  Wishart's  cha- 
racter has  of  late  years  been  materially  changed  by  the  discovery  of 
documents  affording  what  is  almost  conclusive  historical  proof  that  he 
was  engaged  in  plots  against  Cardinal  Beaton's  life.  This  charge,  stated 
by  two  old  Scottish  biographical  authors,  Dempster  and  Dr.  George 
Mackenzie,  whose  accuracy  is  justly  doubted,  was  repeated  in  1831  by 
a  Roman  Catholic  historian  (Carruthers,  '  Hi»t.  of  Queen  Mary,'  p.  40), 
and  has  been  amply  illustrated  from  original  documents  by  Mr.  Tytler. 
In  a  series  of  letters,  which  show  that  there  were  several  parties  who 
were  prepared  to  assassinate  the  cardinal,  if  they  had  the  direct  autho- 
rity of  Henry  VIII.  to  perpetrate  the  deed,  aud  his  promise  of  protec- 
tion and  reward,  one  signed  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  Holgate,  bishop  of 
Landaff,  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  addressed  to  the  king,  dated  17th 
April  1544,  has  this  passage  :  "Please  it  your  highness  to  understand, 
that  this  day  arryved  here  with  me,  the  erll  of  Hertford,  a  Scotishman 
called  Wyshert,  and  brought  me  a  letter  from  the  Larde  of  Brunstone, 
-vhich  1  sende  your  higbnesse  herewith  :  and.  according  to  his  request, 
nave  taken  order  for  the  repayre  of  the  said  Wysshert  to  your  majestie 
by  poste,  bothe  for  the  delyvire  of  such  letters  as  he  hathe  to  your 
majestie  from  the  said  Brunstone,  and  also  for  the  declaration  of  his 
credence,  which,  as  I  can  peiceyve  by  him,  consisteth  in  two  poyntes  : 
one  is  tbat  the  Larde  of  Graunge,  late  thesaurer  of  Scotlande,  the  Mr. 
of  Rothes,  the  earl  of  Rothe's  eldest  son,  and  John  Charters,  wolde 
attempt  eyther  t' apprehend  or  slee  the  cardynal  at  some  tyme  when 
he  shall  pass  through  the  Fyflande,  as  he  doth  sundrye  times  to  Saint 
Andrewes,"  &c.  It  appears  from  these  letters  that  Wishart  had  imme- 
diately afterwards  an  interview  with  Henry,  in  which  he  repeated  the 
oder  to  put  Beaton  to  death.  The  negociations  were  continued  by 
Brunston  and  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  but  were  not  quite  satisfactory  to 
either  of  them  ,the  king  declining  to  authorise  the  a-Bassi  aation,  or,  as 
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Sir  Ralph  Sadler  said,  "  his  highness,  reputing  the  fact  not  mete  to  be 
set  forward  expressly  by  his  majesty,  will  not  seem  to  have  to  do  in  it, 
aud  yet  not  mislikiug  the  offer."  In  the  end  however  the  two  persons 
whom  Wishart  represented  as  prepared  to  commit  the  murder,  Kuk- 
aldy  of  Grange  and  the  master  of  Rothes,  were  the  actual  perpetrators 
of  it.  It  remains  of  course  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  Ueorg.;  Wishart 
'  the  Martyr'  was  the  same  Wishart  who  was  the  vehicle  of  the  propo- 
sal, but  this  doubt  is  much  narrowed  by  the  fact  that  the  laird  of 
Brunston  was  George  Wishart's  champion  and  familiar  friend.  It  is 
believed  that  Beaton  was  aware  of  the  plots  against  his  life.  Wishart 
had  therefore  probably  good  reason  to  predict  danger  to  himself,  and 
he  was  generally  surrounded  by  armed  friends,  of  whom  Knox  was 
one.  While  in  Dundee  he  received  an  invitation  from  Cassilis  aud 
other  Protestant  barons  to  hold  a  disputation  in  Edinburgh.  Repair- 
ing thither,  his  friends,  probably  through  timidity,  did  not  meet  him. 
Unprotected  however  as  he  was,  he  preached  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  then,  on  tbe  approach  of  the  governor  and  the  cardinal,  fled  to  the 
laird  of  Brunstou's  house,  four  miles  from  Edinburgh.  Venturiug  to 
preach  in  the  town  of  Haddington,  he  took  refuge  with  another  sup- 
porter, (Jockburu  of  Ormiston,  in  whose  house  he  was  seized  by  the 
cardinal's  troops,  and  conveyed  to  St.  Andrews.  He  was  immediately 
put  on  trial  for  heresy  before  a  special  ecclesiastical  council ;  Arrau, 
the  governor,  having  refused  to  give  tho  proceeding  the  countenance  of 
the  civil  power.  He  was  condemned  to  be  burned  at  the  stake,  and 
the  sentence  was  executed  at  St.  Andrews  on  the  28th  of  March  1546, 
amid  the  portentous  murmurs  of  the  people. 

Among  many  unfulfilled  prophecies  traditionally  attributed  to 
Wishart  was  one,  that  Beaton  should  soon  hang  in  ignominy  from 
the  same  wiudow  whence  he  was  witnessing  the  execution  ;  and  the 
circumstances  above  detailed  show  that  Wishart  might  perhaps  have 
reasonably  anticipated  such  an  event  without  possessing  the  gift  of 
prophecy. 

(Mackenzie,  Lives  of  Scots  Writers,  iii.  9-19  ;  Tytler,  Hist,  of  Scotland, 
vol.  v.;  Lyon,  Hist,  of  Sc.  Andrews,  ii.  358-366 ;  M'Crie,  Life  of  Knox, 
period  ii.) 

WISHART,  GEORGE,  an  ecclesiastic  and  biographical  writer,  is 
said  to  have  been  born  in  Haddingtonshire,  in  1609,  and  to  have 
studied  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  1639  he  was  a  clergy- 
man in  St.  Andrews,  when,  refusing  to  take  the  covenant,  he  was 
deposed  from  the  ministry.  On  28th  January  164  5,  he  is  found 
petitioning  the  Scottish  parliament  as  "sometymes  at  St.  Andrews, 
and  laitly  at  Neucastle,  neu  prissouer  in  the  coiuon  jayell  of  Edin- 
brughe,  beging  mautinence,  since  he  and  his  wyffe  and  5  children 
wer  lykly  to  sterve."  (Balfour's  'Annals,'  anno  1645.)  He  was 
several  times  imprisoned  during  the  dominancy  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian paity.  The  approach  of  Montrose's  army  enabled  him  to  join 
that  commander,  to  whom  he  became  chaplain.  In  1647  he  published 
his  history  of  the  wars  of  Montrose,  with  the  title  'De  Rebus  sub 
Imperio  Jacobi  Montisro.-arum  Marcbionis,  anno  1644  et  duobus 
sequentibus  praeclare  gestis,  Commentarius.'  On  the  execution  of 
Montrose  in  1650,  this  work  was  hung,  in  contumely,  from  his  neck. 
It  was  reprinted  at  Paris  iu  1648,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  for 
the  elegance  of  its  Latinity.  It  was  translated  into  English  in  1652, 
and  the  author  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  translator.  There  is  iu 
the  Advocates'  Library  a  manuscript  continuation  of  the  work  to  the 
death  of  Montrose,  which  has  not  been  published  in  the  original 
Latin  ;  but  a  translation  of  it  was  appended  to  a  translation  of  the  first 
part  in  1720,  and  both  were  re  translated  and  published  by  Ruddiman 
in  1756.  A  new  edition  of  this  translation  was  published  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1819.  After  his  patron's  death,  Wishart  became  chaplain  to 
Elizabeth,  the  Electress  Palatine.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  male 
rector  of  Newcastle,  and  in  1662  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Fdinburgh. 
Though  he  had  himself  suffered  pers  cution,  and  in  his  writings  vin- 
dicated the  cruel  acts  of  Montrose,  he  is  said  to  have  been  averse  to 
the  intolerant  policy  of  Charles  ll.'s  government,  and  to  have  recom- 
mended leniency  to  the  Covenanters.  He  died  in  1671.  (Keith, 
Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of  Scotland  ;  Lyon,  History  of  St.  Andrews, 
ii.  101 2.) 

WISTAR,  CASPAR,  was  born  at  New  Jersey,  United  States  of 
North  America,  where  his  father  was  a  glass  manufacturer,  in  the  year 
1760.  His  father  was  a  German  emigrant,  and  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  of  which  society  Wistar  remained  a  member.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Philadelphia  at  the  school  founded  by  William  Penn,  aud 
commenced  his  medical  education  ia  that  city.  In  1782  he  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards 
came  to  pursue  his  studies  iu  Europe,  and  graduated  in  medicine  at 
Edinburgh  in  1786.  His  the-is  was  entitled  'De  Animo  demisso.' 
He  returned  to  bis  own  country  in  1787;  and  when  the  college  at 
Philadelphia  was  revived,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  and 
physiology,  and  he  delivered  tbe  course  of  lectures  on  these  subjects 
in  17o9  and  1790.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  share  the  chairs 
of  anatomy  and  surgery  with  Dr.  Shippen,  at  whose  decease  the 
whole  duties  of  these  chairs  devolved  on  him.  He  was  successively 
appointed  physician  and  cousultiug  physician  to  the  dispensary,  and 
physician  to  the  hospital,  of  Philadelphia.  In  1816  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  He  published 
several  papers  on  medicine  and  auatomy  :  amongst  others,  'Remark* 
on  the  Fever  of  1793,'  and  'Memoirs  on  the  Etnmoid  Bone,'  and  '  on 
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the  Remains  of  an  Animal  belonging  to  the  genus  Rob.'  In  1812  lie 
published,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  1  A  System  of  Anatomy,'  a  work  embracing 
the  subjects,  anatomical  and  physiologioal,  which  constituted  his 
course  of  lectures  in  the  college.  He  was  very  successful  as  a  teacher, 
and  his  lectures  were  always  well  attended,  lie  died  on  the  22nd  of 
January  1818,  of  a  fever  which  he  caught  during  bis  professional 
duties. 

WITHER,  or  WYTHER  (sometimes  improperly  WITHERS), 
GEORGE,  was  born  June  11th,  1588,  at  Bentworth,  near  Alton  in 
Hampshire,  and  was  the  only  son  of  George  Wither  of  Bentworth, 
who  wa*  himself  the  second  son  (the  first  by  a  second  wife),  of  John 
Wither,  Esq.,  of  Manydowne,  near  Wotton-St.-Lawrence,  in  that 
county.  The  name  of  Withers  mother  was  Anne  Serle.  After  re- 
ceiving the  usual  instruction  at  the  grammar-school  of  Colemore,  or 
Colemere,  under  its  eminent  master,  John  Greaves,  he  was  sent  about 
1604  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  had  for  his  tutor  Dr. 
Johu  Warner,  afterwards  bishop  of  Rochester.  After  remaining  how- 
ever about  three  years,  he  was  called  home  without  having  taken  a 
degree,  as  he  himself  tells  us  (in  his  '  Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt'),  "  to 
hold  the  plough."  Anthony  Wood  says  that  ''  his  geny  being  addicted 
to  things  more  trivial''  than  the  studies  pursued  at  the  university,  he 
went  to  London  and  entered  himself  first  at  one  of  the  inns  of  Chan- 
cery, afterwards  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  "  But,"  continues  Wood,  "s'ill  his 
geny  hanging  alter  things  more  smooth  aud  delightful,  he  did  at  length 
make  himself  known  to  the  world  (after  he  had  taken  several  rambles 
therein)  by  certain  specimens  of  poetry  ;  which  being  dispersed  in 
several  hands,  [ho]  became  shortly  after  a  public  author,  and  much 
admired  by  some  in  that  age  for  his  quick  advancement  in  that 
faculty."  Some  pieces  of  less  pretmsion  had  already  made  his  name 
known  in  a  limited  circle,  w';en  in  1C13  he  published  his  volume  of 
poetical  satir<  s  on  the  manners  of  the  time,  entitled  '  Abuses  Stript  and 
Whipt.'  For  some  things  in  this  production  wuich  gave  offence  to  the 
government  he  was  committed  (it  is  not  stated  by  what  authority)  to 
the  Mar.-halsea  prison,  aud  lay  there  for  several  months.  While  in 
confinement  he  wrote  and  published  his  '  Satire  to  the  King,'  1614,  in 
which  he  complains  bitterly  of  the  injustice  of  his  detention,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  have  procured  his  release.  The  spirit  of  his 
poetry  and  the  usage  he  had  met  with  now  made  him  a  great  favourite 
with  the  puritanical  party,  by  whom,  Wood  states,  be  was  much  "  cried 
up  for  his  profu-e  pouring-forth  of  English  rhyme."  Afterwards,  it  is 
added,  "  the  vulgar  sort  of  people  '  came  to  regard  his  poetry  as  having 
in  it  something  prophetical.  He  denounced  the  abuses  of  the  times 
too  in  various  prose  pamphlets  as  well  as  in  bis  more  frequent  dis- 
charges of  flowing  verse.  All  this  while  he  appears  to  have  lived  in 
easy  circumstances  on  the  landed  property  which  he  bad  inherited. 
But.  as  might  have  been  expected  in  so  hot  and  restless  a  spirit,  Wither, 
as  soon  as  the  storm  of  the  civil  war  began  to  blow,  hastened  to  throw 
himself  into  the  scene  of  commotion  and  excitement — at  first,  as  it 
would  appear,  without  much  minding  which  side  or  what  principles 
he  fought  for.  He  served  as  a  captain  of  horse,  and  quarter-master- 
general  of  his  regiment,  in  the  expedition  which  Charles  I.  led  against 
the  Scotch  Covenanters  in  the  spring  of  1639  (also,  it  may  be  noted, 
the  first  campaign  of  the  cavalier-poet  Lovelace).  Three  years  after, 
when  the  war  began  between  the  king  and  his  English  subjects,  Wither 
sold  his  estate  aud  raised  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  Parliament,  in  whose 
army  he  was  speedily  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major.  On  his  colours, 
we  are  told,  he  carried  the  motto,  '  Pro  Rege,  Lege,  Grege.'  Being 
taken  prisoner  by  the  royalists,  he  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  for 
his  life  to  a  bon-mot  of  Sir  John  Denham  : — "  Deuham,''  says  Wood, 
"some  of  whose  estates  at  Egham  in  Surrey  Wither  had  got  into  bis 
clutches,  desired  his  Majesty  not  to  hang  him,  because,  so  long  as 
Wither  lived,  he  (Denham)  would  not  be  accounted  the  worst  poet  in 
Englami."  He  also  probably  soon  recovered  his  liberty.  Not  long 
after  this,  Wood  tells  us,  "  he  was  constituted  by  the  Lorn;  Parliament 
a  justice  of  peace  iu  quorum  for  Hampshire,  Surrey,  and  Essex,  which 
office  he  kept  six  years,  and  afterwards  was  made  by  Cromwell  maj  ,ir- 
general  of  all  the  horse  and  foot  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  in  which 
employment  he  licked  his  fing- rs  sufficiently,  gaining  thereby  a  great 
odium  from  the  geneions  royalists."  A  manuscript  note  on  a  copy  of 
one  of  his  tracts  iu  the  British  Museum,  his  1  Boni  Ominis  Votum,' 
printed  in  1656,  describes  him  as  "lattly  made  master  of  the  statute 
office.'' 

At  the  Restoration,  Wither  was  not  only  forced  to  disgorge  all  this 
spoil,  but  was  by  a  vote  of  the  Convention  Parliament  sent  to  Newgate 
on  ihe  charge  of  being  the  author  of  a  publication  entitled  '  Vox 
Vulgi,'  which  was  regarded  as  a  scaudalous  and  seditious  libt  1.  There 
is  extant  a  12mo  pamphlet  which  he  published  in  1661,  entitled  '  The 
Prisoner's  Plea  humbly  offered  in  a  Remonstrance,  with  a  Petition 
annexed,  to  the  Commons  in  parliament  assembled,  by  G.  Wyther, 
fal-ely  charged  to  have  composed  a  libel  against  the  said  Commons, 
and  therefore  now  a  prisoner  iu  Newgate  ;'  but  Wood  asserts  that  he 
afterwards  confessed  himself  the  author  of  the  obnoxious  publication, 
upon  which  be  was  committed  a  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  with 
orders  that  be  should  be  debarred  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  impeachment  was  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  agaiust 
him.  The  impeachment  does  not  appear  to  have  been  proceeded 
with;  and  he  even  contrived,  by  the  connivance  of  the  keeper,  to 
write  and  to  send  to  the  pries  from  time  to  time  sundry  pieces  both 
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in  verse  and  in  prose.  It  is  not  known  when  he  was  released  :  Wood 
says  that  he  lay  in  the  Tower  three  years  anil  more;  Aubrey's  account 
is,  that  his  imprisonment  lasted  about  three-i|uaitern  of  a  \ear ;  it  is 
certain  however  that  he  hail  obtained  hU  liber  ty  some  yeais  b  fore  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  2nd  of  May  1667.  Ho  was  buried, 
says  Aubrey,  "within  the  east  door  of  the  Savoy  Church,  where  he 
died."  He  had  married,  the  same  authority  states,  Elisabeth,  elde-t 
daughter  of  H.  Kmer6on,  of  South  Lumbcth  :  "she  was,"  Aubrey 
adds,  "  a  great  wit,  aud  would  write  in  verse  too."  It  appears  that  • 
grandson  of  Wither's,  Hunt  Wither,  of  Fidning,  in  the  county  of 
Southampton,  designating  himself  colonel  of  foot  in  her  maj  nty's 
army,  and  brigadier  general  iu  the  service  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain, 
was  alive  in  1709.  But  his  paten. al  estate  of  Bentworth  had  latterly 
come  into  the  possession  of  an  heir  female,  and  was  a  few  years  ago 
held  by  Mr.  Bigg  Wither,  who  in  consequence  had  taken  the  old 
family  name.  (See  'Memoir  of  Wither,'  in  'British  Bibliographer,' 
vol.  i.,  pp.  1-18,  published  in  1810.)  Anthony  Wood  characteristically 
rounds  off  his  account  of  Wither  with  the  critical  remark  that  "  the 
things  that  he  hath  written  and  published  are  very  many,  accounted 
by  the  generality  of  scholars  as  mere  scribbles.'"  The  libt  of  his  works 
fills  about  13  columns  in  Dr.  Bliss's  edition  of  the  '  Fasti  Oxoniensis.' 
But  the  most  detailed  catalogue  of  them  is  that  contributed  to  the 
'British  Bibliographer'  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Park  ;  it  includes  112 
articles  (among  which  however  are  some  not  known  to  have  been 
printed),  and  extends  over  vol.  i.,  pp.  179-205,  305-332,  417  440,  and 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  17-32.  378  391.  Various  bibliographical  notices  relating  to 
Wither  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  tho  'Restituta'  and  the 
'  Censura  Literaria.' 

Some  of  Wither's  religious  verses  continued  to  be  printed  for  some 
time  after  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  but  were  in  request 
no  doubt  more  for  their  devotional  than  their  poetical  qualities.  The 
estimation  in  which  he  was  theu  held  as  a  poet  may  be  gathered  from 
the  contemptuous  mention  of  him  by  Pope  in  the  'Dunciad'  (book  L 
296  ;  see  also  the  note  on  v.  146; — 

"  Safe,  where  no  critics  damn,  no  duns  molest, 
Where  wretched  Withers,  Ward,  and  Gildon  rest," 

Swift  has  also  spoken  of  him  in  similar  terms  (in  an  unlucky  passage- 
however  in  which  he  couples  him  with  Dryden).  Even  Bishop  Percy, 
long  after  this  time,  in  publishing  one  of  Wither's  short  pieces  in  the 
first  (1765)  edition  of  his  'Reliques,'  vol.  hi.,  p.  120,  does  not  venture 
to  prefix  the  author's  name  :  "  This  beautiful  old  song,"  he  merely  saye, 
"  is  given  from  a  very  ancient  copy  in  tne  editor's  fo.io  MS."  So  also 
in  the  case  of  another  fragment  at  p.  253.  And  even  in  the  subse- 
quent editions  of  the  work  his  admiration  of  Witiier  is  very  cautiously 
expressed.  In  the  fourth  e  iition  (1794),  the  last  he  sup  riuteDded,  bo 
speaks  of  him  as  merely  "  not  altogether  devoid  of  genius  "  (vol  iii., 
p.  190).  Long  before  this  indeed,  in  the  poem  entitled  '  Brbliotheca,' 
published  in  1712,  the  author,  supposed  to  be  Dr.  Wi  liam  King, 
mentions  him  with  the  epithet  of  "melodious  Wither;"  and: seems  to 
intimate  that  he  bad  still  a  sort  of  reputation  among  poetical  antL 
quaries.  One  of  the  first  persons  who  expressed  a  cordial  appreciation 
of  the  merits  of  Wither's  poetry  was  tiie  late  Mr.  Octavius  Gilcbris; 
in  a  Life  of  him  which  he  communicated  to  the  70tti  volume  of  the/ 
'Gentleman's  Magazine,'  published  in  1797.  Since  then  ample  justice 
has  been  done  to  this  long  neglected  writer  by  the  late  Mr.  George 
Ellis,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  '  Specimens  of  Early  English 
Poetry'  (1801);  by  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  in  his  'Specimens  of  the 
British  Poets'  (1819);  by  the  late  Mr.  Hazljtt,  in  his  'Lectures  on 
English  Poetry  '  (1818)  ;  and  especially  by  the  lake  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges,  iu  the  'Restituta,'  the  'Censura  Literaria,'  the  British  Biblio- 
grapher,' and  other  publications ;  aud  there  have  been  many  reprints 
of  nis  poetry  or  portions  of  it. 

Wither's  poetry  is  ot  very  unequal  excellence,  and  a  good  deal  of  it 
is  worthless  enough.  His  fatal  facility,  wnich  grew  upon  him  as  he 
advanced  in  life,  aud  soon  debased  his  style  irom  freedom  to  sloven- 
liuess,  has  left  nearly  everything  he  has  done  weak  aud  unfinished  in 
some  part  or  other.  But  there  was  in  him  a  true  poetic  gei.ius,  a 
quick  and  teeming  inveuti  n,  a  universal  sympathy,  a  faucy  tiiat  could 
gild  any  subject,  or  "  make  a  sunshine,"  like  Spenser's  Una,  "  iu  th* 
shadiest  place;"  above  all.  a  natural  love  of  truth  and  simplicity, 
which,  wtiatever  else  may  be.  sometimes  wanting,  has  put  a  life  aud 
enduring  freshness  into  all  that  he  has  written.  His  earliest  style  is 
bis  happiest;  in  that  he  seems  to  have  sought  by  art  and  pains  for  the 
directness  and  transparency  for  which  he  afterwards  trusted  mostly  to 
negligence  or  chance  ;  latterly  aUo  he  took,  apparently  from  desieu, 
to  a  greater  harshuess  both  of  phras  ology  and  rhythm  ;  but,  both  iu 
his  verse  and  in  his  prose,  his  English  is  rarely  without  the  charm  oi 
great  ease  and  clearness  as  well  as  idiomatic  vigour. 

WITHERING,  WILLIAM,  was  born  iu  1741,  at  Wellington  in 
Shropshire,  where  his  bither  was  a  surgeon-apotliecary  in  considerable 
practice.  He  received  his  early  educatiou  at  a  school  iu  his  native 
place,  and  commenced  his  medical  educ  tion  under  his  f.ther'a 
instruction.  Alter  spending  the  usual  preliminary  time  with  bis 
father,  he  was  sent  to  complete  his  medical  education  at  Edinburgh, 
in  the  university  of  which  place  he  toot  his  drgiee  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  in  1766.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Stafford,  where  he  married ;  but  not  succeeding,  he  removed  to  Bir- 
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mingbam  in  1774.  Here  lie  became  the  successor  to  Dr.  Small,  and 
quickly  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  largo  and  lucrative  practice.  His 
income  is  said  to  have  been  larger  than  any  physician  of  his  day  out 
of  London.  In  the  midst  however  of  his  great  professional  avocations 
he  found  time  to  cultivate  with  great  ardour  the  sciences  connected 
•with  natural  hibtory.  He  was  exceedingly  attached  to  botany,  and 
having  become  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of  the  plants  growing 
in  Great  Britain,  he  was  induced  to  publish,  in  1776,  a  work  on  the 
plants  of  this  islaud.  It  appeared  first  at  Birmingham,  in  2  vols.  8vo, 
and  was  entitled  'A  Botanical  Arrangement  of  all  the  Vegetables 
naturally  growing  in  Great  Britain.'  As  this  work  appeared  at  first  it 
was  little  more  than  a  translation  of  the  descriptions  of  the  British 
genera  and  species  from  the  great  work  of  Linnaeus,  with  the  addition 
of  many  of  the  habitats  of  the  plauts  from  Ray's  works.  The  work 
however  was  wanted,  and  quickly  found  a  sale.  A  second  edition  was 
published  in  1793,  and  a  third  in  1796.  In  this  edition  the  work  was 
increased  in  size  to  four  volumes,  and  a  vast  amount  of  original 
matter  added,  so  as  to  give  it  quite  a  different  character  from  the  first 
edition.  In  this  work  he  was  much  assisted  by  many  of  his  botanical 
friends,  and  he  has  everywhere  acknowledged  how  much  he  was 
indebted  to  Dr.  Stokes  and  Messrs.  Woodward,  Velley,  Stackhouse, 
and  others.  Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Withering  several  editions  of  his 
'Arrangement  of  British  Plants'  have  been  published.  It  is  now 
however  entirely  superseded  by  the  more  valuable  manuals  of  Smith, 
Hooker,  Lindley,  Babiugton,  &c.  It  had  the  merit  of  being  the  first 
British  Flora  arranged  according  to  the  Linmeau  system  ;  and  the 
early  editions  may  now  be  consulted  with  advantage  on  the  properties 
and  uses  of  the  plants  native  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  traditions 
about  them. 

Botany  was  not  Withering's  only  scientific  pursuit;  he  was  fond  of 
chemistry  and  mineralogy.  He  published  in  1 793  a  translation  of 
Bergmanu's  '  Sciagraphia  Regni  Mineralis,'  with  the  title  '  Outlines  of 
Mineralogy.'  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  published 
several  papers  on  mineralogv  and  chemistry  in  the  '  l'hilosophical 
Transactions,'  of  which  the  following  are  the  titles  : — In  the  volume 
for  1773,  'Experiments  on  different  kinds  of  Marie  found  in  Stafford- 
shire;' in  1782,  'Analysis  of  the  Toadstone  of  Derbyshire;'  in  1784, 
'Experiments  on  the  Terra  Ponderosa;'  in  1798,  '  An  Analysis  of  a 
Hot  Mineral-Spring  in  Portugal.'  These  papers  display  a  very  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  the  time.  But  whilst  pursuing 
science  he  did  not  negl-  ct  his  profession,  and  he  published  several 
papers  on  medical  topics.  In  1778  he  published  'An  Account  of 
Scarlet  Fever  and  Sore  Throat,  especially  as  it  appeared  at  Birmingham 
in  the  year  1778,'  8vo.  He  also  publish<  d  in  1785  'An  Account  of 
the  Foxglove  and  some  of  its  medical  uses ;  with  practical  remarks  on 
the  Dropsy  and  other  diseases.'  Although  he  was  not  the  first  to 
recommend  foxglove  {digitalis)  as  a  medicii.e,  he  mu.-t  still  be  looked 
upou  as  the  first  physician  who  knew  how  to  use  it,  and  by  his  writings 
gave  it  the  character  as  a  powerful  medicinal  agent,  which  it  has  never 
since  ceased  to  retain. 

'  Dr.  Withering  was  always  the  subject  of  a  weak  state  of  health,  and 
was  frequently  attacked  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  This  had  so 
much  weakened  him  in  1793  as  to  induce  him  to  try  a  change  of  air 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  he  accordingly  spent  the  winter  of 
that  year  in  Lisbon.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1794  he  again  went 
to  Lisbon,  and  returned  the  following  year.  His  health  was  somewhat 
re-established,  and  on  returning  to  Birmingham  again  he  changed  his 
residence  from  Edgbaston  Hall  to  a  place  called  the  Larches,  previously 
the  residence  of  Dr.  Priestley.  Here  in  retirement  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  and  died  Octouer  b,  l.y.'. 

WITHERINGTON,  WILLIAM  FREDERICK,  R.  A. ,  was  born  in 
London,  in  1785.  As  a  landscape-painter  Mr.  Witherington  has 
secured  a  very  respectable  position,  and  he  has  also  painted  many 
clever  genre  pictures  and  portraits.  His  landscapes  are  all  thoroughly 
English  in  character, —Lane  Scenes,  Kentish  Hop  Gardens,  Riverside 
Ferries,  Water  Mills,  and  the  like, — and  his  knowledge  of  the  human 
form  has  enabled  him  to  diversify  them  with  groups  of  figures— a 
little  larger  in  size  than  are  usually  put  in  landscape  foregrounds — 
engaged  in  some  characteristic  occupation,  or  indicating  some  rustic 
incident,  from  which  his  pictures  generally  derive  their  titles  ('The 
Angler,'  '  The  Lucky  Escape,'  '  Making  Hay,'  '  The  Robin,'  '  The  Hop 
Garland,'  'Passing  the  Lock,'  'A  Lift  on  the  Road,'  'Returning  from 
the  Village,'  and  so  forth),  and  which  have  served  to  increase  their 
popularity  with  the  ordinary  visitors  to  the  exhibition-rooms  and  picture 
galleries.  Mr.  Witheriunton  does  not  take  rank  with  the  highest  class 
of  English  landscape-painters,  but  his  genuine  love  of  nature,  and 
directness  of  purpose,  and  the  homely  unpretending  range  of  his 
subjects,  will  always  render  his  pictures  favourites  with  the  lovers  of 
English  rural  scenery  and  country  life.  He  was  elected  A.R.A.  in 
1830;  and  R.A.  in  1840.  In  the  Vernon  Collection  there  are  two 
pictures  by  him — '  The  Stepping  Stones,'  and  '  The  Hop  Garland  ■'  and 
in  the  Sheepshanks'  Collection  one— 'The  Hop  Garden.'  [Stjp-p.T 

WITHOF,  JOHANN  PHILIPP  LORENZ,  a  German  physician  who 
distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  of  didactic  poetry,  was  the  son  of 
Johann  Hildebrand  Withof,  professor  of  history,  eloquence,  and  Greek 
literature,  and  was  born  at  Duisburg  on  the  Rhine,  June  1st,  1725. 
In  1740  he  entered  the  university  of  his  native  place,  where  for  the 
first  three  years,  he  applied  himself  to  classical  literature,  history,  and 


antiquities,  and  afterwards  entirely  to  medicine.  His  father  then  sent 
him  to  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  on  returning  from  which  seats  of  study 
he  obtained  his  medical  diploma  at  Duisburg,  in  1747,  and  began  to 
practise  at  Lingen,  but  did  not  remain  there  above  three  years.  After 
au  interim  of  about  two  years  more,  at  Duisburg  again,  during  which 
he  lectured  on  anatomy  and  physiology,  he  accepted,  in  1752,  an 
appointment  in  the  gymnasium  at  Hamin,  as  professor  of  history  and 
philosophy.  About  the  same  time  he  was  made  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  Gottingen  Scientific  Society,  and  also  of  the  Royal  Society, 
London.  He  continued  at  Hamm  until  he  received  an  offer  from  the 
university  of  his  native  place,  in  1770,  inviting  him  to  accept  the  pro- 
fessorship of  eloquence  and  Greek  literature,  which  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  July  3,  1789. 

Though  most  of  his  poems  had  been  composed  very  long  before, 
being  in  fact  the  productions  of  his  youth,  and  some  few  of  them  had 
actually  appeared  in  print,  it  was  not  till  1782  that  he  gave  them  to 
the  public,  in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  of  '  Academische  Gedichte,' 
one,  as  Escbenburg  observes,  not  particularly  well  chosen,  since  it 
does  not  convey  any  idea  of  their  subjects,  but  would  rather  imply 
their  being  only  occasional  pieces,  or  else  written  for  academical 
purpose'.  'Philosophical'  would  have  been  a  far  more  appropriate 
general  epithet  for  them  than  'Academical,'  since  it  is  the  philoso- 
phical spirit,  the  depth  of  thought,  and  extensive  learning  they  display, 
which  have  established  for  them  the  high  though  limited  reputation 
they  possess.  Withof  is  a  writer  for  thinkers,  and  not  for  mere 
readers  of  poetry  ;  since,  instead  of  alluring  the  latter  to  his  didactic 
strains  by  the  graces  of  language  and  felicity  of  ezpre-sion,  he 
is  generally  negligent  even  to  harshness  in  his  versification,  and  at 
times  very  obscure  as  to  meaning,  faults  which  he  appears  in  some 
degree  to  have  affected  rather  than  to  have  endeavoured  to  shun. 
Still  those  who  can  overlook  imperfections  of  that  kind,  and  who 
attach  more  importance  to  the  value  of  the  matter  than  to  any  charm 
of  manner,  will  be  repaid  by  his  '  Die  Moralischen  Ketzer,'  and  '  Sinn- 
liche  Ergotzuugen,'  for  the  studious  perusal  which  they  require. 

WITIKIND,  WITTERING,  or  WITTICHIND,  was  the  principal 
duke  or  commander-in-chief  of  the  Saxons  in  their  wars  with  Charle- 
magne. He  is  also  called  king  (Rex  Saxonum  et  Alborum),  but  in- 
correctly, because  the  Saxons  have  never  had  kings  :  the  government 
was  in  the  hands  of  an  assembly,  which  met  annually  at  Macklo,  on 
the  Weser,  and  to  which  each  'gau,'  or  county,  sent  twelve  edeliugs  or 
nobles,  twelve  freemen  being  freeholders,  and  twelve  freemen  having 
lands  in  lease.  The  Saxons  inhabited  the  extensive  tract  between 
Friesland,  the  Northern  Sea,  and  the  Eider,  in  the  north  ;  the  Baltic, 
the  Trave  and  the  Middle  Elbe,  in  the  east;  the  Saale,  Thuringia,  and 
Hesse,  in  the  south;  and  a  hue  in  the  west  which  corresponded  pro- 
bably to  the  present  limits  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Westphalia. 
The  western  limits  however  were  never  well  fixed.  The  Saxons  were 
divided  into  Westphalians  west  of  the  Weser  ;  Engerns,  who  lived 
likewise  west  of  the  Weser,  in  the  mountainous  province  of  Sauerland; 
Eastphalians,  between  the  Weser  and  Elbe ;  and  Albi,  or  North 
Albingians,  in  the  present  duchy  of  Holstein.  They  were  a  fierce  and 
warlike  nation,  and  made  continual  incursions  into  the  Fraukish 
empire  by  land  aud  by  sea.  Faithful  to  the  worship  of  Woden  and 
other  god3  of  their  forefathers,  they  made  a  strong  opposition  to  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  which  was  in  their  opinion  only  a  disguised 
form  of  slavery.  *When  Lebuin,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  appeared  among 
them  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  they  not  only  refused 
to  listen  to  him,  but  threatened  his  life;  and  he  only  escaped  death 
by  the  mediation  of  his  friend  Buto,  a  Saxon  noble. 

By  choosing  Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle)  for  his  residence,  Charle- 
magne clearly  indicated  that,  being  sure  of  the  obedience  of  the  west, 
he  intended  to  extend  his  empire  towards  the  east.  He  declared  his 
intention  to  subdue  the  Saxons,  and  to  force  them  to  adopt  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  in  the  diet  at  Worms  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  772. 
His  first  campaign  was  successful.  He  penetrated  into  the  country  of 
the  Engern^,  took  their  fortress  of  Eresburg  (now  Stadtberg,  on  the 
Diemel)  by  surprise,  and  destroyed  the  '  Irmensul,'  a  national  monu- 
ment. Great  wealth  was  found  there  by  the  Franks.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  monument  Charlemagne  made  a  truce  with  the 
Saxons,  and  returned  to  his  dominions  in  order  to  prepare  his  ex- 
pedition against  Desiderius,  king  of  the  Longobards.  During  the 
absence  of  Charlemagne  in  Italy  the  Saxons  prepared  for  a  fresh  war, 
and  chose  two  commanders-in-chief,  Witikind  and  Albion.  Witikind 
had  extensive  estates  in  Eugern  and  Westphalia,  and  it  appears  that 
he  was '  duke '  of  the  warriors  of  these  two  countries;  while  Albion 
commanded  the  Eastphalians  and  North  Albingians.  Witikind  im- 
mediately invaded  the  Fraukish  territory  ;  but  in  775  Charles  ap- 
proached with  a  mighty  host,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Ocker,  in 
the  present  duchy  of  Brunswick.  After  several  defeats  the  Eastphalians, 
under  duke  Hessi,  or  Hassio,  and  the  Engerns,  whose  duke  was  then 
Bruno,  made  peace  and  gave  hostages  to  Charles.  Bruno  and  Hessi 
were  probably  subordinate  dukes.  The  Westphalians  followed  their 
example,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  Witikind  submitted.  The  truce 
was  of  short  duration;  but  Charles  made  new  progress,  and  built 
fortresses,  in  which  he  placed  strong  garrisons.  In  777  he  held  a 
meeting  at  Paderborn,  which  was  attended  by  a  great  number  of 
Saxou  nobles  and  commoners,  part  of  whom  were  baptised  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Franks. 
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Witikind  liowever  did  not  appear,  but  fled  to  Siegfried,  king  of 
Denmark,  wlio.se  sister  Gera  ho  had  married.  (JharleH,  believing  that 
Saxony  would  keep  quiet,  turned  his  arms  towards  tbo  Arabs  in 
Spain  ;  but  no  sooner  was  be  gone  than  Witikind,  supported  by  a 
body  of  Danish  horsemen,  renewed  the  war;  and  when  the  .Saxons 
heard  that  a  Frankish  army  bad  been  destroyed  by  the  Basques!  in  the 
valley  of  Roncesvalles,  the  whole  country  took  up  arms,  and  Witikind 
ravaged  the  Frankish  territory  as  far  as  Cologne  and  Coblenz.  Charles 
returned  from  Spain  in  779,  invaded  Saxony,  defeated  his  enemy  at 
Bocholt  (not  far  from  Wesel),  and  in  780  encamped  near  the  junction 
of  the  Obre  with  the  Elbe,  where  he  onco  more  received  the  homage  of 
many  Saxon  chiefs,  but  not  of  Witikind,  who  remained  in  Holsteiu, 
and  quietly  wait-d  for  the  absence  of  Charles,  against  whom  he  secretly 
excited  the  Sbrbi,  a  Slavonian  nation  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe. 
Suddenly  he  crossed  the  Elbe  and  destroyed  a  Prankish  army  at 
Mount  Siintclberg,  near  Minden.  Charles,  infuriated,  appeared  with 
fresh  troops,  and  having  compelled  a  portion  of  the  Saxons  to  nive  up 
their  principal  leaders  with  their  adherents,  he  ordered  them  all  to  be 
beheaded  near  Verden,  on  the  Aller,  4500  in  number  (783).  This 
cruelty  produced  a  terrible  outbreak  among  the  Saxons.  A  bloody 
but  indecisive  battle  was  fought  near  the  place  where  Varus  perished 
with  three  Komau  legions,  in  the  Teutoburger  Wald  ;  nor  could 
Charles  boast  of  having  defeated  his  enemy  in  a  secoud  engagement 
which  was  founht  near  the  sources  of  the  Hase,  north  of  Osnabriiek. 
The  places  where  Chailes  and  Witikind  had  ranged  their  armies,  two 
sand-plains,  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  near  Vorden,  in  a 
barren  desolate  country,  are  called  to  the  present  day,  the  one  the 
'  Kerlsfold,'  the  other  the  '  Wittefeld.'  DuriDg  the  tw  o  following 
years  Charles  continued  an  obstinate  struggle  with  the  Saxons ;  and 
seeing  the  impossibility  of  subduing  them  unless  he  gained  their 
chiefs,  he  sent  messengers  to  Witikind  and  Albion,  who  were  then  in 
Holstein,  and  promised  them  the  free  enjoyment  of  all  their  estates  if 
they  would  adopt  the  Christian  religion  and  recognise  Charles  as  their 
master.  Upon  this  proposition  they  both  submitted.  They  went  to 
Attiniacum,  now  Attigny,  near  Rheitns  in  Champagne,  were  Charles 
then  resided,  submitted  to  the  Prankish  king,  and  were  baptised  ; 
whereupon  they  returned  to  their  dominions  (a.d.  785).  The  final 
subjugation  of  the  Sixons  was  not  however  completely  effected  till 
the  year  803. 

A  proof  of  Witikind's  attachment  to  the  Christian  religion  is  his 
foundation  of  the  convent,  afterwards  chapter  of  St.  Alexander,  at 
Wildeshausen,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Oldenburg,  where  the  respective 
documents  (though  not  signed  by  Witikind)  may  still  be  seen.  At 
Wildeshausen  there  are  some  ruius,  situated  on  a  hillock  surrounded 
by  the  Hunte,  which  are  said  to  be  the  remains  of  the  chief  residence 
of  Witikiud  ;  and  in  the  mountains  near  Dissen,  east  of  O-nabriick, 
there  is  a  ruined  stronghold  called  Witikinds-Burg.  It  is  said,  but  it 
cannot  be  proved,  that  Witikind  lost  his  life  in  807,  in  a  battle  with 
Geroald,  duke  of  SuaDia.  His  body  was  interred  at  Paderboru,  whence 
it  was  carried  to  Engers,  and  subsequently  to  Herford,  near  Minden. 
In  1377  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  ordered  a  monument  to  be  erected  to 
his  memory  in  the  parochial  church  at  Engers,  and  in  1822  his  re- 
mains were  carried  from  Herford  to  Engers,  and  deposited  under  that 
monument. 

(Eginhartus,  Vila  Caroli  Magni,  ed.  Schminck,  with  the  notes  of 
Besels,  Holland,  and  Goldast ;  Poeta  Saxo  (Anonymous)  in  Leibnitz, 
Scriptores  Rer.  Brunswic.  ;  Moser,  Osnabriickische  Geschiclite,  vol.  L,  the 
best  work  on  the  subject.) 

WITT,  DE,  JOHN  and  CORNELIUS,  two  of  the  ablest  and 
most  honourable  of  Dutch  statesmen,  were  so  inseparable  in  their 
career  that  the  history  of  their  lives  must  also  be  one.  John,  though 
the  younger  by  two  years,  played,  in  consequence  of  his  genial,  ver- 
satile, and  aspiring  character,  the  more  prominent  part ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  could  so  long  have  sustained  himself  withqut 
the  aid  of  his  brother's  solid  though  less  showy  parts.  Cornelius  was 
one  of  those  rare  and  invaluable  natures  who  intuitively  feel  them- 
selves born  to  perform  a  secondary  part,  and  are  probably,  in  the  per- 
severing unostentatious  dis  harge  of  their  duties,  more  useful  as  they 
are  more  difficult  to  find  than  even  leaders  of  commanding  talent. 
There  is  something  extremely  beautiful  in  the  uninterrupted  co- 
operation of  two  men  like  Cornelius  and  John  de  Witt,  each  among 
the  very  finest  specimens  of  his  own  class  of  characters,  when  the  tie 
of  brotherhood  strengthens  the  bands  of  friendship. 

The  father  of  John  and  Cornelius  was  a  leader  in  the  pa  ty  opposed 
to  the  assumptions  of  the  house  of  Orange,  and  a  member  of  the 
States  General  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland.  He  was  considered 
by  advisers  of  the  Stadtholder  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be  included 
among  the  eight  citizens  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Lowenstein,  in 
1650.  The  young  De  Witts  therefore  were  early  imbued  with  hostility 
to  the  pr.  te  :si»us  of  the  family  of  OraDge,  and  devoted  to  the  Repub- 
lican and  Armiuiau  party  :  and  at  the  same  time  encouraged  by  the 
position  of  their  father  to  look  forward  to  public  employment. 

John  de  Witt  was  born  at  Dordrecht  in  1625,  and  educated  at 
Leyden,  where,  in  addition  to  the  studies  necessary  for  one  who 
aspired  to  rise  in  the  state,  he  is  understood  to  have  cultivated  the 
mathematical  sciences  with  success.  A  treatise  published  at  Leyden, 
in  1650,  under  the  title  '  Elementa  Linearum  Curvarum,'  is  attributed 
to  him. 
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The  death  of  William  II.,  prince  of  Orange,  on  the  2nd  of  October 
1650,  threw  the  management  of  affairs  into  the  hands  of  the  MBtf  to 
which  De  Witt's  father  belonged.  Cornelius,  his  eldest  son,  having 
beeu,  as  will  appear  in  the  moie  particular  notice  of  his  career  in 
the  sequel  of  this  aniclo,  appointed  burgomaster  of  Dordrecht,  tho 
family  influence  obtained  for  John  the  otlice  of  pensionary  of  that 
city.  The  abi  ity  which  he  displayed  in  that  charge  procured  for  him, 
two  years  later  (in  1652),  when  only  in  his  27th  year,  the  more 
important  appointment  of  grand  pensionary  of  Holland,  win-  h  he 
retained  till  1672.  During  the  intervening  twenty  years,  he  was, 
uudcr  the  modest  title  of  grand  pensionary,  virtual  ciiiefujagintrate  of 
the  republic.  The  period  was  a  critical  one  for  Holland — during  th>3 
earlier  part  of  it  Ue  Witt  was  called  upon  to  make  head  agaiu-t  Crom- 
well, and  during  the  latter  against  Louis  XIV.,  and  he  struggled  at 
the  same  time  against  the  inveteracy  of  domestic  faction. 

De  Witt  on  assuming  the  reins  of  government  found  the  republics 
engaged  in  a  war  with  England.  A  series  of  sea-engagements  in  which, 
although  great  skill  and  bravery  were  displayed  by  the  Hutch  and 
English  commanders,  and  many  lives  were  lost,  victory  inclined 
alternately  to  each  side  without  declaring  very  decidedly  for  either, 
paved  the  way  for  a  peace  which  was  negociated  by  De  Witt,  and 
signed  at  Westminster  on  the  15th  of  April  1654.  On  the  par  t  of  tho 
Dutch  the  honours  claimed  by  the  English  for  their  flag  in  the  Channel 
were  conceded.  A  secret  article  was  appended  to  the  treaty,  in  which 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  Stuart  family  should  receive  no  support 
from  the  United  States,  and  that  no  prince  of  the  house  of  Orange, 
so  nearly  allied  to  the  Stuarts,  should  be  elected  stadtholder,  or  graud- 
admiral.  This  article  was  first  signed  by  the  representative  of  Holland 
alone  :  the  other  provinces  were  as  jealous  of  the  ascendancy  of  Hol- 
land as  the  republican  party  of  the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Orange. 
This  treaty  embraced  the  great  outlines  of  the  policy  in  which  Do 
Witt  persevered  during  the  whole  of  his  future  administration : — 
Avoiding  giving  umbrage  to  the  States  of  Europe  by  stickling  on 
points  of  empty  etiquette  ;  aiming  to  preserve  peace  and  the  security 
of  it3  foreign  possessions  for  Holland  ;  balancing  the  diffei  ent  European 
powers  against  each  other ;  and  guarding  against  the  establishment  of 
hereditary  power  in  the  house  of  Orange. 

Towards  the  attainment  of  the  list-mentioned  object  De  Witt 
laboured  indefatigably.  The  republican  party  preponderated  in  Hol- 
laud,  but  the  Orangists  were  masters  in  Zealand.  The  other  states 
hesitated  between  their  fears  of  being  domineered  over  by  Holland  or 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1667  that  De  Witt 
obtained  the  assent  of  the  States  General  to  the  '  perpetual  edict,'  by 
which  the  office  of  stadtholder  was  declared  to  be  for  ever  abolisi.ed. 
There  was  however  no  admixture  of  personal  hostility  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  this  persevering  zeal  for  the  destruction  of  his  house's 
power.  William,  prince  of  Orange,  (afterwards  Wiiliam  III.  of  Eng- 
land) was  a  posthumous  child,  and  the  care  of  his  education  devolving 
on  the  States,  had  been  left  almost  entirely  to  De  Witt.  He  discharged 
this  duty  conscientiously  and  sagaciously;  and  William,  notwith- 
standing the  hatred  agaiust  Da  Witt  which  his  mother  endeavoured  to 
instil  into  him,  and  notwithstanding  his  own  ambition,  which  reudered 
him  ready  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  grand  pensionary's  unpo- 
pularity, always  retain*  d  and  expressed,  iu  his  guarded  manner,  a 
grateful  and  respectful  sense  of  the  manner  in  which  De  Witt  LeL.aved 
towards  him  during  his  minority. 

The  next  care  of  De  Witt  was  to  introduce  order  into  tLe  finances 
of  the  republic.  In  this  he  succeeded  so  well  that  the  States  of  Hol- 
land presented  a  formal  request  to  him  that  he  would  develop  his 
financial  system  in  writing. 

Mutual  respect  had  established  a  friendship  that  might  almost  be 
termed  confidential  between  Viscount  Turenne  and  De  Witt,  Turenne, 
in  1660,  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  French  government  to  con- 
clude treaties  with  Portugal  and  the  United  Provinces,  as  a  check 
upon  the  ambition  of  Spain,  but  had  been  thwarted  by  Mazarin.  On 
the  death  of  that  minister  the  vi-count  renewed  his  representations 
to  Louis  XIV.,  who  left  the  affair  entirely  in  his  hands.  The  price  at 
which  Turenne  obtained  the  Acquiescence  of  the  grand  pensionary  in 
his  scheme  was  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  France  and  the  United 
Provinces,  concluded  in  1661,  by  which  each  state  concede  !  to  the 
other  entire  freedom  of  commerce  in  their  respective  ports;  the  States 
General  guaranteed  the  possession  of  Dunkerque  to  France;  and  the 
king  of  France  guaranteed  to  the  Dutch  the  right  which  they  claimed 
of  fishing  off  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  cabinet  of 
Charles  II.  made  a  feeble  remonstrance  against  this  last  article,  but 
Louis  contrived  to  appease  them  for  the  time. 

But  the  affront  raukled  in  the  public  mind  of  England  ;  and  the 
commercial  rivalry  between  that  nation  and  Holland  soon  accumulated 
other  grounds  of  complaint.  The  mariners  and  traders  of  the  two 
countries  had  frequent  quarrels  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  in  the 
Indies,  and  each  persisted  in  representing  the  other  as  the  aggressor. 
War  was  declared  between  Holland  and  England  in  1665.  De  Witt 
invoked  the  aid  of  France,  but  in  vain  :  Louis  XIV.  only  offered  his 
mediation.  Admiral  Opdam  was  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  York  and 
Prince  Rupert  off  Harwich,  and  forced  to  seek  shelter  with  the 
remnant  of  his  fleet  in  the  Texel.  On  this  occasion  De  Witt  gave  a 
striking  instance  of  the  daring  self-confidence  which  a  great  emergencv 
could  awaken  in  him.    Antwerp  was  the  only  port  in  the  possession 
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of  the  republic  where  the  fleet  could  be  refitted.  The  pilots  refused 
to  take  upon  them  tbo  responsibility  of  navigating  the  ships  from  the  i 
Texel  to  Antwerp,  by  a  course  which  would  secure  them  from  the 
attacks  of  the  English,  and  yet,  be  free  from  the  danger  of  stranding 
on  the  shallows.  De  Witt  repaired  on  board  the  fleet;  undertook  the 
responsibility  from  which  skilled  professional  men  shrunk  ;  conveyed 
the  Unit  in  safety  to  Antwer  p  ;  whence,  under  his  energetic  super- 
intendence, it  again  took  the  sea  in  fighting  trim  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time.  '  Louis  now  declared  in  favour  of  Holland,  aud  osten- 
sibly issued  orders  to  his  fleet  to  join  tiiat  of  the  United  Provinces. 
No  junction  however  took  place,  and  alter  two  more  well  contested  j 
battles  between  the  naval  forces  of  Holland  aud  Eugland,  a  peace  was 
concluded  at  Breda,  by  a  treaty,  to  which  Denmark  and  France  became 
parties,  between  the  h  lligereuts,  on  the  30th  of  July  1667. 

De  Witt  endeavoured  alter  the  peace  to  concentrate  his  attention 
upon  the  internal  organisation  of  the  republic.  The  perpetual  edict 
aud  the  financial  resolutions  above  alluded  to  were  the  first  fruits 
of  this  determination.  But  the  conduct  of  the  French  king  soon  inter- 
rupted til'  se  labours  by  drawing  his  attention  to  foreign  affairs.  Louis 
invaded  the  Spanish  Nethei lauds  in  1667,  underthe  pretext  that  they 
fell  by  rie.ht  to  bis  queen  on  the  death  of  her  father  the  king  of  Spain. 
■Turenne  took  one  fortification  after  another  wiih  his  usual  rapidity, 
and  was  advancing  towards  Brussels,  when  the  Marquis  de  Uastel- 
Rodrigo  represented  to  the  states-general,  that  if  France  were  allowed 
■to  conquer  the  Netherlands  there  would  remain  no  barrier  between  it 
■and  the  United  Provinces.  These  representations  were  backed  by 
those  of  Temple,  sent  by  the  English  ministry  to  propose  an  alliance 
between  Holland,  England,  and  Sweden,  with  a  view  to  oblige  France 
and  Spain  to  conclude  a  peace.  This  measure  coincided  with  the 
policy  of  De  Witt,  who  felt  the  danger  of  irritating  Fiance,  and  the 
equal  danger  of  remaining  a  passive  witness  of  its  aggressions.  The 
triple  alliance  was  resolved  upon  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1668  ;  signed 
on  the  7th  of  Febiuary,  and  ratified  on  the  25th  of  April.  At  the 
same  time  the  forces  of  the  republic  were  secretly  augmented  by 
De  Witt :  25,000  infautry  were  raised,  aud  quartered  in  the  frontier 
garrisons,  and  a  fleet  of  forty  vessels  put  in  commission.  These 
negotiations  were  accelerated  by  the  progress  of  the  French  arms  in 
Franche  Comfe".  The  treaty  disposed  France  to  listen  to  overtures  of 
peace,  as  the  invasion  of  Franche  Comte  disposed  the  court  of  Spain; 
and  under  the  direction  of  De  Witt  and  Temple  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
:Chapelle  was  signed  on  the  2nd  of  May.  Louis  dissembled  his  anger 
at  the  part  taken  by  the  United  Provinces  in  these  negotiations  till  an 
opportunity  of  avenging  himself  should  offer. 

In  1670  Charles  II.  was  persuaded  by  the  intrigues  of  the  French 
court  to  promise  that  England  would  withdraw  from  the  triple 
alliance.  In  1671  the  bishop  of  Minister  aud  several  Roman  Catholic 
princes  of  the  Empire  entered  into  a  league  with  France  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reconquering  some  frontier  towns  which  they  alleged  had  been  ' 
unjustly  aud  forcibly  torn  from  the  Empire  by  Holland.  In  Sweden 
the  council  of  regency  appointed  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  state  during 
the  minority  of  Charles  XI.  was  also  detached  from  the  interests  of 
Holland.  The  inaction  of  De  Witt  while  these  intrigues  were  carrying 
<>n  all  around  him  would  appear  unaccountable  but  for  two  circum- 
stances which  contributed  to  paralyse  him.  The  first  was  the  anar- 
chical constitution  of  the  republic,  in  which  there  was  no  central 
authority,  every  province  and  almost  every  town  retaining  its  sove- 
reignty. To  raise  money  or  troops  the  consent  of  an  immense 
number  of  petty  councils  was  necessary,  composed  of  men  whom 
immediate  and  visible  danger  alone  could  convince  of  the  necessity  of 
making  the  slightest  sacrifices.  The  other  circumstance  was  the  grow- 
ing strength  of  the  Orange  party,  to  which  various  causes  coutrihuted  : 
popular  fickleness,  tired  of  an  administration  of  twenty  years'  standing ; 
the  number  of  disappointed  candidates  for  office  which  had  accumu- 
lated in  the  course  of  twenty  years  ;  the  inveterate  malevolence  of  the 
Cahinistic  clergy  against  the  party  of  which  De.  Witt  was  the  chief; 
and  the  natural  tendency  of  men  to  favour  the  pretensions  of  a  house 
of  real  historical  greatne.-s.  To  this  combination  of  adverse  influences 
must  the  fact  be  in  a  great  measure  attribut  d,  and  when  the  f  rontiers 
of  Holland  were  simultaneously  assailed  by  the  forces  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  German  princes,  in  the  spring  of  1672,  the  forts  were  held  by 
garrisons  weak  alike  in  numbers  aud  in  the  inexperience  and  want  of 
discipline  of  the  raw  levies  which  composed  them. 

The  partisans  of  the  House  of  Orange  seized  the  opportunity  of 
national  alarm  and  confusion  to  clamour  for  the  repeal  of  the  per- 
petual edict.  De  Witt  and  his  friends  were  btill  strong  enough  to 
refuse  this  demand,  but  not  to  prevent  the  Prince  of  Orange  from 
beiug  nominated  captain  and  admiral-general  on  the  25th  of  February 
1672.  A  precaution  taken  to  guard  against  any  advantage  William 
might  be  inclined  to  take  of  his  military  power  rather  precipitated 
than  delayed  the  downfall  of  De  Witt.  Eight  deputies  were  selected 
from  anions  the  meinb  rs  of  the  states-general  to  act  as  council  to  tne 
military  and  naval  commanders  :  Cornelius  de  Witt,  who  was  one  of 
them,  was  sent  on  board  the  fleet  of  De  Ruytej  ;  the  other  seven  were 
ordered  to  accompany  Prince  William.  As  usual,  a  multiplicity  of 
councils  only  embarrassed  the  commander-in-chief,  and  added  to  the 
n  .imber  of  reverses  which  enabled  De  Witt's  enemies  to  raise  a  storm 
of  public  indignation  against  him. 

France  and  England  declared  war  against  Holland  on  the  7th  of 


April;  the  elector  of  Cologne  and  the  bishop  of  Minister  a  month 
later.  In  the  course  of  two  months  the  French  and  Uermau  armies 
had  occupied  the  provinces  of  Gueldre,  Ov-r  Yssel,  and  Utrecht, 
taken  filtv  cities,  and  made  upwards  of  21,000  prisoners.  At  sea  the 
Dutch  were  less  uufortunate,  but  the  utmost  efforts  of  De  Ruyter  and 
his  brave  companions  in  arms  were  unable  to  achieve  moro  than  a 
drawn  battle  in  the  encounter  with  the  Duke  of  York  off  Solbay.  The 
advance-guard  of  the  French  army  was  within  five  leagues  of  Amster- 
dam. The  cities  of  Hollaud  and  Brabant,  to  avoid  surrendering,  were 
obliged  to  break  the  dykes  and  iuuudate  the  surrounding  country. 
The  clamour  for  the  rescinding  of  the  perpetual  edict  was  successfully 
renewed  at  this  disastrous  crisis.  The  revocation  of  the  edict  was 
signed  by  the  magistrates  of  the  principal  towns  of  Holland  and  West 
Friesland. 

Ia  the  beginning  of  July  Louis  returned  to  Paris;  Turenne  was 
obliged  to  draw  towards  the  German  frontier  to  meet  succours  for 
Holland  which  were  advancing  under  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Luxembourg  was  left  in  the  conquered  provinces  with  a 
force  no  more  than  sufficient  to  hold  the  Priuce  of  Orange  in  check. 
The  temporary  relief  from  all-engrossing  fear  thus  afforded  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  unsubdued  provinces  was  employed  by  the  enemies 
of  De  Witt  in  stimulating  the  populace  against  him  by  all  kinds  of 
malevolent  misrepresentations.  His  brother  was  arrested  on  a  false 
accusation,  brought  to  the  Hague,  and  on  the  24th  of  July  tortured 
aud  sentenced  to  perpetual  exile.  He  himself  was  attacked  by  assas- 
sins in  the  streets  of  the  same  city,  and  dangerously  wounded.  After 
the  condemnation  of  Cornelius,  John  visited  him  in  prison;  a  mob 
assembled,  uttering  violent  threats  against  both  brothers.  Three 
companies  of  cavalry,  under  Count  Tilly,  in  garrison  at  the  Hague, 
put  in  motion  by  their  officers  to  rescue  the  De  Witts,  were  ordered  to 
move  in  another  direction  by  the  States  of  Hollaud,  under  the  pretest 
that  a  body  of  insurgent  peasants  were  advancing  against  the  town. 
The  brothers  thuB  left  without  protectiou  were  savagely  murdered, 
and  their  booies  attached  to  a  gibbet.  After  the  mob  had  dispersed, 
the  bodies  were  decently  entombed  by  order  of  the  states-general ;  a 
faint  effort  was  made  to  preserve  appearances  by  ordering  inquiry  to 
be  made  after  the  murderers;  and  medals  were  allowed  to  be  &truck 
in  honour  of  the  murdered. 

John  de  Witt  combined  an  active  enterprising  disposition  with  solid 
judgment;  he  was  a  persuasive  orator  and  a  dexterous  negociator.  He 
was  bold  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  patient  under  protracted  reverses. 
For  the  space  of  twenty  years  he  frustrated  the  hostility  of  all  the 
great  surrounding  monarchies  against  the  small  aud  ill-organised  re- 
public at  the  head  of  which  he  stood.  The  honour  of  first  introducing 
regularity  into  its  finances,  and  in  great  part  the  honour  of  checking 
the  progress  of  Louis  XIV.  by  the  triple  alliance  and  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  belongs  to  him.  That  he  should  have  fallen  under  the 
trying  circumstauce3  which  attended  the  close  of  his  career  is  less  to 
be  wondered  at  than  that  he  should  so  long  have  kept  head  against 
the  anarchy  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces.  The  truest  mirror  of  his 
character  is  to  be  found  in  his  works — the  '  M^mouvs  de  Jean  de  Witt, 
Grand  Pensiounaire  d'Hollande,'  published  at  the  Hague  in  Dutch,  in 
1667;  in  French,  in  1709;  and  the  'Letters  et  Negociatious  entre 
Jean  de  Witt  et  les  Plenipoteutiaires  des  Provinces  Uuies  aux  Cours 
de  France,  &c.  depuis  l'an  1652  jusqu'a  1669,'  Dutch  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1725  ;  French,  in  1728.  A  'Life'  of  the  brothers  was  published  at 
Utrecht  in  1709,  by  Madame  Zouteland. 

Coknelius  de  Witt  was  boru  at  Dordrecht  on  the  23rd  of  June 
1623.  He  is  said  to  have  served  several  years  in  the  fleet  of  the 
United  Provinces  in  his  early  youth.  His  later  career  however  was 
essentially  that  of  a  civilian.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Orange  party  in 
1650  he  was  appointed  burgomaster  of  his  native  town  and  elected 
deputy  to  the  States  of  Hollaud  and  West  Friesland.  Soon  after  he 
was  chosen  inspector  of  dykes  in  the  district  of  Putten.  Ostensibly 
he  hel<i  no  higher  office  during  the  greater  part  of  his  brother's  admi- 
nistration; but  the  confidence  which  his  firmness,  probity,  business 
talent,  aud  sound  sense  acquired  from  all  rendered  him  in  reality  the 
most  efficient  supporter  of  his  brother's  power.  As  has  been  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  sketch,  he  held  a  political  appointment  on 
board  the  fleet  of  De  Ruyter  in  1672;  and  in  1667  he  had  filled  a 
similar  post.  On  both  occasions  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
bravery  in  action.  After  the  battle  of  Solbay  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  fleet  by  a  violent  malady,  and  retired  to  Dordrecht.  Before  his 
arrival  the  other  magistrates  had  signed  the  revocation  of  the  per- 
petual edict.  A  tumultous  crowd  intruded  itself  into  his  sick  room, 
demanding  his  signature  to  the  document.  With  great  difficulty  his 
fiiends  persuaded  him  to  comply;  but  he  added  the  initials  V.  C.  (vi 
coactus)  to  his  name  ;  and  refusing  to  erase  them,  the  mob  was  only 
pacified  by  one  of  his  attendants  doing  it  unknown  to  him.  He  was 
soon  after  arrested  on  a  false  accusation  of  conspiring  to  poison  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  couveyed  to  the  Hague,  and  put  to  the  torture. 
While  on  the  rack  he  is  said  to  have  repeated  Horace's  ode,  which 
begins  "  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum."  On  the  2-lth  of  July  he 
was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile,  and  his  subsequent  fate  has  already 
been  narrated.    The  brothers  were  murdered  on  August  20,  1672. 

The  authorities  for  the  incidents  of  the  life  of  Cornelius  de  Witt 
are  the  same  mentioned  above  in  the  sketch  of  his  brother's  career. 
Some  valuable  materials  are  also  to  be  found  for  the  history  of  both 
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brothers  in  the  works  of  Sir  William  Temple  aud  Ramsay's  '  Memoirs 
of  I'ureune.' 

WITTE,  PIBTBR  DE,  or  PlICTRO  CANDIDO,  as  the  Italians 
have  ti ansla'ed  his  uatne,  or  he  for  them,  was  born  at  limbos  in  1648. 
lie  went  early  with  his  parents  to  Florence,  and  studied  as  au  his- 
torical painter  there,  in  Iresco  aud  iu  oil.  Uo  was  probably  tho 
scholar  of  Vasari,  for  he  assisted  that  painter  iu  Florence,  and  in  Ids 
works  in  the  Vatican  at  Homo,  lie  made  for  the  Duke  of  Tuscany 
many  cartoons  to  he  worked  in  tapestry.  He  was  afterwards  invited 
while  in  Italy,  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  to  no  to  Munich  and  enter 
his  service,  which  ho  did,  aud  ho  remained  there  many  years,  until  his 
death  in  1628,  aud  all  works  of  art  produced  in  his  time  were  executed 
under  his  direction.  He  painted,  under  the  arcade  of  the  lung  gallery 
of  tho  Hof-gaiteu  at  Munich,  a  sories  of  frescoes,  representing  the 
deeds  of  Otto  of  Wittelsbach,  aud  the  departure  of  the  Emperor 
Ludwig  IV.  for  Home  in  1327.  These  paintings  were  whitewashed 
over  ,  the  designs  however  are  preat-rved  in  the  tapestrieB  which  were 
worked  from  theiu,  and  in  the  engravings  which  were  made  by  Amliug 
from  tho  tapestries :  the  prints  are  marked  with  the  name  of  1'ietro 
Cantlido  as  the  painter.  Amliug  engraved  thirteen  plates  from  these 
tapestries,  representing  the  histories  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  aud  Otho  of  Wittelsbach,  according  to  Huber. 

W1TTGICNSTEIN  is  the  name  of  a  noble  German  family,  which  is 
probably  descended  from  one  of  those  Prankish  nobles  upon  whom 
Charlemagne  conferred  extensive  estates  in  S  ixouy.  This  family  has 
assumed  the  name  of  Sayn-Wittgeustoin,  although  it  never  possessed 
the  couuty  of  Sayn.  The  former  county  of  Wittgeustein  was  situated 
in  the  southern  corner  of  Westphalia,  about  the  sources  of  the  Sieg 
aud  the  Lahn,  a  mountainous  tract  renowned  for  its  rich  iron-mines, 
and  which  exports  great  quantities  of  scythes  aud  sickles.  The  counts 
of  Wittgenstein  were  sovereign  members  of  the  German  empire.  They 
were  early  divided  into  two  brauches,  the  elder  of  which  wa<  sub- 
divided into  two  under-branches — the  counts  of  Sayn-Wittgensteiu- 
Berleburg  aud  those  of  Sayn-Wittgen-tein  of  Hobenstein,  both  of  which 
acquired  the  title  of  Prince.  The  youuger  of  the  two  brauches  above 
mentioned  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  priuce  in  1834,  on  account  of  the 
military  reputation  of  one  of  its  members,  Louis  Adolphus,  and  wno 
was  one  of  the  chief  commauders  of  the  Hussion  army  in  the  wars 
against  Napoleon. 

Louis  AuoLi'iius,  Count  op  Wittgenstein,  born  in  1769,  entered 
the  Piussiau  army,  aud  made  his  first  campaigu  against  Franca  in 
1793.  He  afterwards  entered  the  Russian  service,  aud  fought  with 
great  distinction  against  the  Freuch  aud  the  Turks.  In  the  campaign 
of  1807,  in  Prussia  and  Poland,  he  commanded  under  Benningsen,  the 
Russian  fit ld-marshal,  aud  was  highly  distinguished  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  Napoleon  having  invaded  Russia  in  1812,  Count  Witt- 
gensteiu  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the 
Russian  army,  which  was  to  cover  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  which  were  at  RLja.  He  defended  his  position  success- 
fully, during  the  whole  war,  against  Marshal  Macdouald,  whom  he 
finally  drove  back  towards  the  Piussiau  frontier.  Tue  corps  of  Witt- 
genstein having  suffered  less  than  the  rest  of  the  Russians,  it  was 
employed  as  vanguard,  and  Wittgenstein  entered  Berlin  on  the  11th 
of  March  1813.  Kutusow,  the  Rus-ian  field-marshal,  baviug  died 
early  in  1813,  Wittgenstein  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
combined  Russian  and  Prussian  forces.  In  this  situation  he  issued 
those  famous  but  bombastic  proclamations  by  which  he  intended  to 
rouse  the  Cerman  nation,  and,  in  particular,  the  Saxons,  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  allied  powers.  He  lost  the  battles  of  Lutzen 
and  Bautzeu,  but  eff<  cted  his  retreat  so  well  that  Napoleon  could  not 
derive  any  benefit  from  his  victories.  When  Austria  adhered  to  the 
coalition  (August  1813),  Prince  Schwarzenberg  was  invested  with  the 
command  in-cbief  of  the  united  forces  of  the  allies,  and  Wittgenstein 
was  superseded  iu  his  command  by  Barclay  de  Tolly  for  the  Russian 
forces,  and  by  Blucher  for  the  Prussian  army.  He  nevertheless  con- 
tinued in  command  of  a  strong  division  of  the  Russian  army,  and  in 
the  battle  of  Leipzig  (16th-18th  October  1813)  was  at  the  head  of 
70,000  men,  with  whom  he  occupied  the  position  round  the  villages 
of  Ma' k  Kleeberg,  Wachau,  and  Liebertwolkwitz.  In  the  campaign 
of  1814,  in  Fiance,  Wittgenstein,  in  the  begiuuing  of  February,  had 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  but  Napoleon  defeated 
him  in  the  battles  of  Mormant  and  Nangis.  After  the  war  with 
Napoleon  was  terminated  by  the  two  peaces  of  Paris,  Alexander 
rewarded  him  with  extensive  estates  in  Podolia,  aud  put  on  the 
count's  coat  of  arms  tbe  inscription  "  Meine  ehre  geb'  ich  Niemand" 
("  I  give  my  honour  to  nobody").  The  merchauts  of  St.  Petersburg 
presented  him  with  the  sum  of  150,000  silver  rubles  (o0,000Z.).  Iu 
1826  Wittgenstein  was  created  a  field-marshal,  aud,  iu  1828,  the 
Emperor  ISicolas  gave  him  the  command-iu-chief  agak\et  the  Turks. 
The  first  campaign  resulted  in  tbe  passage  of  the  Piuth  and  the 
Danube,  aud  the  conquest  of  Braila,  Isakcha,  Varna,  and  other  for- 
tresses, which  were  taken  by  the  Russians.  These  advantages  how- 
ever were  balanced  by  some  severe  losses,  and  Wittgenstein  was 
recalled  on  the  18th  of  February  1829 ;  but  the  emperor  did  not 
dismiss  him  without  giving  him  new  proofs  of  his  esteem.  Wittgen- 
stein retired  to  his  estates  in  Podolia,  where  he  died  in  the  beginning 
of  the  summer  of  1843.  In  1834  the  King  of  Prussia  conferred  upon 
bjm  and  his  successors  the  title  of  priuce. 
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WITZLEBEN,  KARL  AUGUST  FRIEORICH  VON,  better 
known  as  u  Writer  by  his  literary  pseudonym  of  Von  Trouili'z.  the 
name  of  his  father's  estate  near  Weimar,  where  h-:  was  born  March 
17,  1772.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  enroll-d  am  mg  the  papes 
at  the  c  nirt  of  Weimar,  and  there  hail  Muhk.mis  an  I  Herder  for  hit 
instructors.  Having  entered  very  early  iuto  the  Prus  ian  service  he 
obtained  advancement  iu  it,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  Rhine 
campaigns  of  1792-9.j.  It  was  about  the  same  time  that  he  made  hU 
first  literary  attempt,  being  engaged  by  a  publisher  to  complete  a 
work  entitled  '  Avanturen  der  Deutschen  am  Rhine,'  the  author  of 
which  lived  only  to  finish  the  first  volume;  and  he  also  wrote  several 
political  pamphlets,  at  that  period,  aud  bis  romance,  '  Dos  Stille  Thai.' 
Though  Schiller  encouraged  him  to  cultivate  his  literary  talent,  that 
production  was  his  last,  uutil  about  tweuty  years  afterwards,  when  he 
again  appeared  as  a  writer. 

During  that  interval  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  military  service, 
of  which  he  experienced  a  great  deal  in  various  campaigns  ; — was  at 
the  battle  of  Jena ;  was  taken  prisoner  at  Prenz  au  ;  became  a  com- 
mander of  i  ul'antry  in  the  army  of  the  grand  duke  of  Berg  (Murat) ; 
had  a  regiment  in  the  Peninsular  war,  in  1811,  when  be  was  posted 
near  Burgos  ;  afterwards  entered  the  allied  army  against  France ;  aud 
iu  1813  became  a  colonel  iu  the  Russian  service.  At  the  g  neial  peace 
his  militaty  career  terminated,  and  he  retired  to  Beuchhtz  uear  Halle, 
where  he  followed  farming  for  about  the  next  seven  years,  when  he 
went  to  Berlin,  and  at  the  age  of  forty-nine  made  liter  >ture  his  sole 
occupation.  He  did  uot  however  remain  at  Berlin  many  years,  but 
in  1826  removed  to  Dresden,  iu  which  city  and  its  neighbourhood  he 
continue  I  to  reside  till  his  death,  July  9,  1839. 

That '  Tromlitz '  was  both  a  fertile  writer  and  a  favourite  one  with 
the  public,  is  tolerably  evident  from  three  editions  of  his  collected 
tales  and  novels — two  in  36,  and  one  in  27  volumes — having  passed 
through  the  press  between  1833  and  1840.  He  distinguished  himself 
chiefly  by  his  hi-torical  romances — a  species  of  literature  greatly  in 
vogue,  and  in  which  he  took  Scott  for  his  model,  and  with  peihaps  as 
much  success  as  any  other  of  his  imitators.  Interest  of  story,  clever- 
ness of  invention,  and  au  agreeable  style  of  narrative,  sufficiently  re- 
commended Ids  productions  of  that  class  to  readers  in  general,  though 
it  has  beeu  alleged  that  they  show  uo  very  great  knowledge  of  history 
or  deep  insight  into  humau  nature.  Those  of  most  note  among  them 
are: — 'Die  Pappenheimer,'  'Franz  von  Sickingen,'  '  Mutius  Sforza,' 
'Das  Leben  des  Markgraf'en  Albiecht  von  Brandenburg,'  and  'Die 
Carracas.'  He  also  displayed  some  dramatic  talent  in  his  '  Douglas ' 
(1826),  but  not  with  such  success  as  to  encourage  him  to  pursue 
that  career. 

WODKOW,  ROBERT,  an  antiquary  and  ecclesiastical  historian, 
second  son  of  James  Wodrow,  proiessor  of  divinity  iu  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  was  boru  in  that  city  in  1679.  He  studied  at  his  native 
university,  which  he  entered  iu  1691.  While  studying  theology  under 
his  father,  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  college,  au  office  very  con- 
genial to  his  pursuits.  He  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  iu  March  1703, 
and  in  the  summer  of  that  year  he  was  ordaiued  minister  of  Eastwood 
in  Renfrewshire,  a  parish  situated  between  Glasgow  aud  Paisley.  His 
history  from  this  period  to  his  death  is  almost  entirely  that  of  his 
literary  labours.  He  felt  that  the  seclusive  and  light  duties  of  a 
retired  aud  small  parish  gave  him  the  best  chauce  of  leisure  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  projected  works,  aud  though  repeatedly  invited 
to  accept  of  more  important  ministerial  charges,  in  Glasgow  and  in 
Stirling,  he  speut  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  Eastwood.  He  was 
however  an  active  church  politician  ;  he  punctually  attended  the  eccle- 
siastical courts,  and  had  much  influence  on  their  deliberations.  He 
was  chosen  one  of  a  committee  of  Presbytery  to  act  with  the  com- 
mission of  the  Assembly  in  Edinburgh  for  the  protection  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Union  of  1707.  He  exerted  him- 
self in  opposing  the  Act  of  1712  for  re-establishing  patronage,  the 
same  which,  after  having  been  for  130  years  a  source  of  divisi nn  iu  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  caused  the  great  secession  of  1843.  Wodrow  was 
the  most  prominent  member  of  a  committee  of  five  clergymen  who,  on 
the  accession  of  George  I.,  were  deputed  by  the  General  Assembly  to 
proceed  to  London,  and  urge  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  Patronage 
Act.  Defeated  in  his  object,  he  became  conspicuous  among  hi? 
brethren  in  recommending  submission  to  the  law  a*  it  stood,  and  in 
giving  a  beneficial  effect  to  its  operations.  Yielding  however  ou  this 
point,  he  was  one  of  those  clergy  who  steadily  resisted  the  imposition 
of  the  oath  of  abjuration  ;  a  test  which  gradually  fell  into  desuetude, 
as  those  who  refused  to  submit  to  it  were  at  the  same  time  among  the 
best  friends  of  the  Hanover  successiou.  Toough  he  objected  to  the 
tendering  of  tests  involving  a  principle  of  civil  government,  to  church- 
men, he  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  principle  of  subscrioing  articles 
of  faith — that  is  to  say,  the  articles  of  faith  of  his  own  church  ;  and  he 
conducted  a  long  and  laborious  written  controversy  on  the  subject  with 
the  supporters  of  the  independent  principle  iu  England  and  Ireland. 

He  died  on  the  21st  of  March  1734.  It  remains  to  give  a  cursory 
notice  of  his  literary  labours.  His  '  History  of  the  Siitf- rings  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution,'  was  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes,  folio,  in  1721-22.  A  fear  years  ago  it  was  a 
scarce  and  high-priced  book,  and  in  1S29  it  was  republished  in  four 
volumes  8vo,  with  a  memoir  of  the  author,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Burns 
I  of  Paisley,  now  of  Toronto,  in  Canada.     Wodrow  contemplated  a 
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complete  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  iu  a  series  of  lives  of 
individuals  conspicuously  connected  with  it.  The  manuscript  of  this 
large  work,  not  finally  corrected  for  press,  is  in  the  library  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  A  considerable  number  of  the  Lives  have 
been  printed  by  the  Maitland  Club,  and  a  portion  of  the  work  is 
among  the  publications  of  the  Wodrow  Society. 

Wodrow  was  a  zealous  and  minute  historian.  In  nafrating  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Presbyterian  nonconformists  during  the  reigu  of 
Charles  II.,  he  undertook  a  subject  in  relation  to- which  the  bittere-«t 
feelings  of  indignation  were  still  alive  in  the  circle  of  society  to  which 
he  belouged.  The  book  is  written  in  a  purely  partisan  spirit.  It  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  gossiping  scandal,  pays  little  respect  to  the 
characters  of  individuals  of  the  Episcopal  party,  and  invariably  adopts 
the  very  worst  view  of  their  motives.  It  is  generally  admitted  how- 
ever to  be  faithful  as  a  narrative  of  public  occurrences,  and  few  strictly 
party  narratives  can  be  so  safely  relied  upon  as  the  '  history  of  the 
troubles.'  But  the  author  is  wholly  wanting  in  toleration.  Presby- 
terianism  he  looked  upon  as  the  truth ;  oppressing  it  he  considered 
equivalent  to  makiog  war  on  the  Deity,  and  the  toleration  of  any  other 
form  of  worship  he  viewed  as  someihiug  only  a  degree  less  wicked. 
"  The  king's  softness,"  he  says,  speaking  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  "as 
to  Papists,  and  his  carelessness  to  execute  the  laws,  not  only  against 
them,  but  a.ainst  every  branch  of  wickedness  now  abounding,  brought 
him  into  great  contempt,  and  every  one  did  according  to  his  own 
eyes,  as  if  there  had  been  no  king  or  settled  government."  ('  Life  of 
Bruce,'  p.  25.)  In  the  Advocate's  Library  there  are  six  closely-written 
volumes  called  '  Wodrow's  Analecta,'  a  diary  and  collection  of  anec- 
dotes, commencing  with  the  year  1701.  It  is  partly  written  in  a 
secret  hand,  which  has  however  been  deciphered.  This  curious  work 
has  been  printed  by  the  Maitland  Club.  It  exhibits  a  mind  deeply 
tinged  with  a  sort  of  dubious  superstition — many  spectral  and  pro- 
phetic stories  such  as  the  following  are  given,  not  as  events  for  which 
the  narrator  "pledges  his  belief,"  }'et  always  as  told  him  by  some 
person  worthy  of  credit : — "  Mr.  John  Welsh  was  preaching  at  a  con- 
venticle, and  ther  was  one  cast  a  loafe  at  him  when  preaching.  Mr. 
Welsh  stopped,  and  told  them  he  knew  not  the  person  that  had  done 
eoe,  but  he  was  persuaded  lher  would  be  moe  persons  at  that  person's 
death  then  ther  wer  hearing  him  preach  that  day  ;  and  everybody 
knowes  what  a  confluence  ther  was  at  Philip  Stainfield's  execution  for 
murdering  his  father,  and  this  Philip  was  the  person  that  thus  mocked 
Mr.  Welsh  in  his  youth."  Of  course  all  the  miraculous  interpositions 
and  special  providences  act  in  favour  of  the  narrator's  own  side  in 
church  politics.  The  '  Wodrow  MSS.'  in  the  Advocates'  Library 
amount  to  several  hundred  volumes.  They  are  the  collections  made 
by  the  historian  for  the  prosecution  of  his  intended  works.  Many  of 
them  are  original  state-papers  and  letters,  English  and  Scottish,  bound 
up  in  volumes,  with  coatents  in  Wodrow's  haud-writing.  Otbers  are 
copies  taken  by  himself  of  documents  of  which  the  originals  in  many 
cases  are  not  now  to  be  found.  This  collection,  with  his  printed  j 
works,  and  many  huudreds  of  long  letters  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  are 
a  striking  illustration  of  his  zeal  aud  untiring  industry.  In  May  1841  | 
the  '  Wodrow  Society,'  already  referred  to,  was  instituted  "  for  the 
publication  of  the  works  of  the  fathers  and  early  writers  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Scotland." 

WOELFL,  JOSEPH,  a  distinguished  composer  and  a  performer  on 
the  pianoforte,  was  bom  at  Salzburg  in  1772,  where  he  received 
instructions  from  Leopold  Mozart,  father  of  the  illustrious  Wolfgang, 
and  from  Michael  Haydn,  brother  of  the  no  less  illustrious  father  of  j 
modern  symphony.  After  a  short  musical  tour  he  reached  Vienna  in 
1795,  and  there  successfully  produced  his  first  opera.  He  then  vi-ited 
Dresden,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  &c,  and  arrived  in  London  in  1799,  where 
he  remained,  composing  and  giving  lessons,  two  years,  then  proceeded 
to  Pans,  and  in  all  those  cities  excited  great  admiration  by  his  powers 
of  execution.  He  returned  to  England  in  a  few  months,  and  resided  | 
in  its  capital  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1811. 

As  a  pianist,  Woelfl  exhibited  very  extraordinary  powera  His 
hands,  which  were  of  gigantic  dimensions,  enabled  him  to  do,  by 
means  of  their  capacious  grasp  and  strength,  what  none  of  his  con- 
temporaries could  accomplish,  thus  making  him,  as  it  were,  the 
precursor  of  the  living  Thalberg ;  and  his  profound  knowledge  of 
harmony  qualified  him  to  turn  to  the  best  advantage  the  prodigality 
of  nature,  if  it  may  be  so  considered.  His  compositions  are  numerous, 
extending  to  nearly  every  branch  of  the  art,  and  all  prove  him  to  have 
been  a  thorough-bred  musician,  though  many  were  written  principally 
•with  a  view  to  sale,  and  several  are  too  elaborate  and  too  difficult  to 
be  popular.  Nevertheless,  had  he  not  indulged  to  excess  in  that  habit 
which  in  his  day  was  so  prevalent  with  his  countrymen,  and  which 
brought  his  life  to  a  close  at  the  premature  age  of  thirty-nine,  he  pro- 
bably would  have  made  a  reputation  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  great 
musical  triumvirate  of  modern  Germany. 

WOHLGEMUTH,  MICHAEL,  a  celebrated  old  German  painter 
and  engraver  on  copper  aud  in  wood,  was  born  at  Niirnberg  in  1434. 
He  was  the  first  German  artist  who  attained  any  degree  of  excellence 
in  painting,  and  he  has  the  additional  honour  of  having  been  the 
master  of  Albert  Diirer.  Wohlgemuth's  wood-cuts  are  the  oldest 
prints  of  that  class  in  Germany  of  which  the  artist  is  known,  and  they 
are  extremely  scarce.  Wohlgemuth's  paintings  are  likewise  scarce; 
there  are  two  in  the  Augustine  church  at  Niirnberg,  another  in  Our 


Lady's  chapel,  and  a  Last  Judgment  iu  the  town  house  of  the  same 
place;  and  one  in  the  church  of  Schwabach  for  which  he  was  paid,  ia 
1507,  600  florins,  for  that  period  a  very  great  sum  :  some  years  after 
this  the  celebrated  Ambenrer  charged  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  for  his 
portrait  only  35  florins.  There  is  also  a  valuable  work  by  him  in  the 
Imperial  Gallery  of  Vienna,  painted  in  1511  ;  another  iu  the  Louvre 
at  Paris  ;  in  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich  th  re  are  five  pieces  by  Wohl- 
gemuth; and  the  Liverpool  Royal  Institution  possesses  five  pictures 
attributed  to  him.  He  died  iu  1519,  aged  eighty-five.  The  king  of 
Bavaria  possesses  a  portrait  of  Wohlgemuth,  painted  in  1516,  in  his 
eighty-second  year,  by  his  pupil  Albert  Diirer ;  this  is  inscribed  upoa 
the  back  of  the  picture. 

Wohlgemuth's  style  has  the  defec's  of  the  works  of  art  of  bis  age, 
especially  in  design  ;  his  works  however  are  finished  with  extreme 
minuteness  and  accuracy  of  details,  exhibit  much  expression,  aud  iu 
the  draperies  are  superior  to  the  works  of  many  of  the  eminent  Ger- 
man painters  who  succeeded  him. 

Wohlgemuth  and  Pleydenwurff  cut  in  wood  the  illustrations  of  a 
curious  and  celebrated  old  work  in  folio,  known  as  the  '  Number;* 
Chronicle  '  of  Hartmann  Schedel,  a  physician.  It  was  published  first 
in  Latin,  in  1493,  eight  years  after  the  death  of  its  author,  and  was 
translated  into  German  in  the  following  year.  The  cuts  consist  of 
views  of  towns  and  portraits  of  eminent  men.  The  Latin  edition  is 
the  better  ;  the  title  commences — '  Liber  Chronicorum  per  viam  Epi- 1 
tomatis  et  Breviarit  compilatus,'  &c. 

There  are  several  old  prints  aud  wood-cuts  marked  W.,  which  have 
been  attributed  to  Wohlgemuth,  but  from  their  inferiority  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  he  was  the  author  of  them  :  two  other  old  engravers, 
Wenceslaus  and  J.  VValch,  marked  their  prints  with  a  W,  but  it  is  not 
known  that  Wohlgemuth  ever  did. 

WOIDE,  CHARLES  GODFREY,  was  a  native  of  Holland,  or  of 
Polaud  according  to  Lefebvre  Cauchy,  in  the  '  Biographie  Universelle,' 
who  also  says  that  he  was  born  in  1725,  and  that  he  studied  at  Frauk- 
fort-on-the-Oder  and  at  Leyden.  In  1770  he  was  invited  to  Eng- 
land, being  appointed  preacher  at  the  German  Royal  Chapel,  St. 
James's,  where  he  afterwards  became  reader  also.  In  1782  he  was 
appointed  assistant-librarian  at  the  British  Museum,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  history,  aud  soon  afterwards  in  the  department 
of  printed  books.  The  University  of  Copenhagen  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  in  1786  the  University  of  Oxford  the 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Civil  Law.  In  1788  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  On  the  6th  of  May  1790,  he  was  seized  with  an 
apoplectic  fit  in  the  house  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  he  died  on  the 
following  day,  in  his  apartments  in  the  British  Museum.  Dr.  Woida 
left  two  daughters  by  his  wife,  who  died  in  1782.  His  principal 
literary  productions  are  : — 1,  '  Mathurin  Veyssiere  la  Croze,  Lexicon, 
^E-ryptiaco-Latinum  ex  veteribus  illius  Linguae  Monumentis,  quod  in 
Coai^endium  redegit  Christianus  Scholtz ;  Notulas  quasdam  et  Indi- 
cem  adjecit  C.  G.  Woide,'  e  Typographia  Clarendon.  Oxford,  1775, 
4to.  This  is  a  dictionary  of  the  Coptic  language,  which  was  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  by  the  learned  French  refugee  La 
Croze,  who  published  his  preface  to  it  in  1772,  in  the  'Bremer  Ephe- 
meriden.'  The  work  however  remained  in  manuscript,  which  was 
revised,  abridged  in  some  places,  and  completed  in  others  by  Scholtz. 
The  revised  manuscript  became  the  property  of  the  library  of  Leyden, 
where  it  was  examined  by  Woide,  who  couceived  the  idea  of  pub- 
lishing it  It  is  s  dd  that  there  was  then  no  printing  office  in  this 
country  provided  with  Coptic  characters,  and  the  University  of  Oxford 
liberally  undertook  to  bear  the  expense.  Part  of  the  work  was  already 
printed,  when  Woide  was  requested  to  make  some  additions  to  it, 
which  he  could  only  do  for  the  three  last  letters  of  the  Coptic 
alphabet :  he  also  added  an  index.  2,  '  Christianus  Scholtz,  Gram- 
matica  uEgyptiaca  utriusque  dialecti,  edita  a  C.  G.  Woide,'  Oxford, 
1778,  4to.  This  was  a  manuscript  of  the  learned  Scholtz,  who  had 
revised  the  dictionary  of  La  Croze :  it  was  very  voluminous,  and 
Woide  abridged  it  so  as  to  come  into  one  priuted  volume  4to.  He  also 
made  additions,  and  that  part  of  the  grammar  which  relates  to  the 
Sahidic  dialect  of  the  Coptic  language  is  entirely  by  Dr.  Woide.  3, 
'Novum  Testamentum  Grajcum,  a  Codice  MS.  Alexandrino  qui  Lon- 
dini  in  Bibliotheca  Musei  Britannici  asservatur,  descriptum  a  C.  G. 
Woide,'  &c,  ex  Prelo  Joancis  Nichols,  Typis  Jacksonianis,  1786,  folio. 
The  Alexandrine  manuscript  of  the  Bible  in  the  British  Museum 
(King's  MS.,  1,  D.  viii.)  is  of  great  value.  As  Dr.  Woide  required  the 
collation  of  the  Vatican  and  other  manuscripts  made  for  Dr.  Bentley, 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  doctor's  son,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Bentley, 
rector  of  Nailston  near  Ashby  in  Leicestershire,  who  was  in  possession 
of  those  collations,  and  who  allowed  Woide  to  collate  them  during  a 
fortnight  in  the  house  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Gallaway,  the  vicar  of  Hinck- 
ley. Dr.  Woide  transcribed  the  part  of  the  Alexandrine  manuscript 
which  he  intended  to  publish  with  his  own  hand,  and  he  collated  it 
twice  with  the  original:  Dr.  John  Butler,  the  bishop  of  Oxford, 
assisted  him  in  the  transcription,  and  Mr.  Harper,  of  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  collating.  Woide  wrote  a  Latin  preface  to  this  work, 
in  which  he  gives  a  critical  investigation  of  the  history  and  merits  of 
the  Alexandrine  manuscript.  (Nichols,  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  ix.,  p.  9- 14.) 

WOLCOTT,  JOHN,  better  kuown  by  his  assumed  name  of  Peter 
Pindar,  was  born  at  Dodbiooke  in  Devonshire,  about  the  beginning  of 
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1738.  His  father,  a  substantial  yeoman,  died  about  the  time  Ida  Ron 
attained  his  eleventh  year.  Joliu  received  tho  rudiments  of  his  edu- 
cation at  tlie  free-school  of  Kiugsbridge,  a  neighbouring  market-town  ; 
and  was,  after  his  father's  death,  placed  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pithed 
master  of  a  grammar-school  at  liodmin.  Ho  described  himself,  in 
after  life,  as  having  beeu  a  dull  scholar,  but  as  having  showed  even  at 
that  early  age  a 'turn  for  versifying. 

On  leaving  school  he  was  removed  to  Fowey  in  Cornwall,  to  the 
house  of  an  uncle,  who  was  a  medical  practitioner.  This  gentleman 
sent  his  nephew  to  reside  for  a  year  in  Normandy,  with  a  view  to 
attain  a  command  of  the  French  language.  On  his  return  John 
Wolcott  became  his  uncle's  apprentice  for  seven  years.  At  the  termi- 
nation of  his  apprenticeship  be  completed  his  medical  education  by 
the  usual  attendance  in  a  London  hospital.  He  appears  to  have 
applied  himself  with  sufficient  diligence  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  his 
future  profession;  but  be  annoyed  h;s  uncle  and  two  aunts  by  culti- 
vating his  talents  for  versifying  and  painting. 

In  1767  Sir  William  Trelawu  y  was  appointed  governor  of  Jamaica, 
and  Wolcott,  who  had  some  connection  with  the  family,  was  invited  to 
accompany  him.  Before  leaving  England,  Woloott  procured  the  degree 
of  M.D.  from  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  His  hopes  of  obtaining  a 
lucrative  practice  in  Jamaica  were  soon  dispelled.  The  white  popu- 
lation was  not  numerous,  and  the  coloured  could  not  pay.  The 
incumbent  of  a  valuable  living  in  the  island  being  dangerously  ill,  tho 
governor  suggested  to  his  young  friend  that  he  might  obtain  prefer- 
ment in  the  church.  Wolcott  upon  this  hint  proceeded  to  England, 
and  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London  ;  but  on  his  return  the 
clergyman  whom  he  was  to  succeed  had  recovered,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  remain  contented  with  the  curacy  of  Vere.  His  clerical  duties  he 
ie  said  to  have  utterly  neglected  :  his  real  employ  ment  was  officiating 
as  master  of  ceremonies  to  the  governor.  After  the  death  of  Sir 
William  Trelawney,  in  1768,  Wolcott  accompanied  his  widow  to  Eng- 
land, and  never  returned  to  tl.e  West  Indies. 

The  next  twelve  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  attempting  to 
establish  himself  as  a  physician  at  Truro,  Helstone,  and  other  towns 
in  Cornwall.  In  this  he  uniformly  failed,  apparently  ou  account  of 
an  invincible  propensity  to  live  as  a  practical  humorist  and  satirise  his 
neighbours,  but  he  probably  had  no  great  amount  of  knowledge  or  skill 
in  his  profession.  During  his  residence  at  Truro,  some  songs  of  his 
composition  were  set  to  music  by  Mr.  W.  Jackson,  of  Exeter,  and  first 
introduced  him  to  general  notice.  In  1778  he  published  his  first  com- 
position in  that  peculiar  style  which  not  long  after  obtained  for  him 
such  a  high  and  continued  popularity — 'The  Epistlo  to  the  Reviewers.' 
It  was  during  Wolcott's  residence  at  Truro  too  that  he  detected  the 
talents  of  the  self-taught  artist  Opie.  With  this  protege'  he,  in  1780, 
transferred  his  residence  to  the  metropolis.  Wolcott's  own  account 
of  this  adventure  is  as  follows  : — "  At  length  I  proposed  to  him  to  go 
first  to  Exeter  and  afterwards  to  London,  aud  having  lost  an  income 
of  300i.  or  4  00£.  by  the  change  of  scene,  entered  into  a  written  engage- 
ment, by  which  it  was  agreed  we  should  share  the  joint  profits  in 
equal  divisions.  We  actually  did  so  for  a  year ;  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time  my  pupil  told  me  1  might  return  to  the  country,  as  he  could 
now  do  for  himself."  That  his  pupil,  as  he  terms  him,  should  have 
done  so  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  for  it  does  not  appear  that 
Wolcott  contributed  anything  to  the  'joint  profits ; '  or  that  he  really 
sustained  any  pecuniary  loss  by  his  chauge  of  residence. 

No  opening  offering  itself  in  the  metropolis,  either  in  physic  or 
divinity,  Wolcott  was  obliged  to  betake  himself  to  his  pen  for  support. 
His  satirical  and  artistical  tastes  suggested  the  subject  of  his  first 
publication: — 'Lyric  Odes  to  the  Royal  Academicians  for  1782,  by 
Peter  Pindar,  Esq.,  a  distant  relation  of  the  Poet  of  Thebes,  and 
Laureate  to  the  Academy,'  took  the  town  by  surprise.  The  justice  of 
many  of  his  remarks,  the  reckless  daring  of  the  personalities,  the 
quaiutuess  of  the  style,  were  something  so  entirely  new  that  the  work 
obtained  immediate  popularity.  Encouraged  by  success  the  author 
returned  to  the  attack  in  1783,  1785,  and  17S6.  But  he  soon  dis- 
covered that,  in  order  to  keep  alive  the  first  impression,  he  must  vary 
bis  themes ;  and  that  the  more  daring  he  was  in  the  selection  of  his 
objects  of  attack,  the  more  would  his  works  be  run  after,  and  the  less 
would  he  incur  any  real  danger.  The  kiug,  ministers,  oppo-ition 
lea.iers,  and  authors,  were  assailed  in  succession.  The  latest  public 
g  -sip  was  sure  to  be  versified  by  Peter  Pindar,  and  to  be  sought  after 
■with  avidity.  Partly  by  real  talent,  but  far  more  by  the  most  licen- 
tious personality,  his  works,  as  they  issued  in  succession  from  the 
press,  continued  to  be  run  atter  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years.  A. 
collected  edit  ou  of  them  was  published  in  1812,  but  it  is  defective, 
for  they  were  so  numerous  that  the  author  himself  could  not  retain 
them  all  in  his  memory.  An  imperfect  list  of  Dr.  Wolcott's  woiks 
printed  at  the  end  of  his  life  in  the  'Annual  Biography'  for  1819 
•numerates  no  less  than  sixty-four. 

There  is  a  fashion  in  the  burlesque  poetry  of  every  age  that  is 
palatable  to  the  public  of  that  age  only.  The  subjects  of  Wolcott's 
verses  were  ephemeral  :  they  are  now  forgotten  except  by  the  studeuts 
of  the  memoirs,  pamphlets,  and  forgotten  literature  of  his  time. 
These  circumstances  will  prevent  their  continuing  generally  popular. 
But  the  few  curious  inquirers  who  have  a  taste  for  the  obsolete  will 
acknowledge  that  Wolcott's  popularity,  though  mainly,  was  not 
entirely  earned  by  his  audacious  personalities.    His  versilioatiou  is 


nervous,  though  not  varied  in  its  modulation;  his  langi-ago  is  racy 
and  idiomatic;  his  wit,  though  often  forced,  in  even  more  oft<-n 
genuine;  and  through  all  his  puns  aud  quaiutiiOHes  there  runs  a  vein 
of  strong  manly  sense. 

The  personal  character  of  Wolcott  is  very  far  from  an  amiable  one. 
His  attempt  to  support  himself  by  the  labours  of  Opie  has  already 
been  noticed.  After  all  bin  biting  satires  on  George  III.  and  Pitt,  he 
accepted  a  pension  from  the.  aduiinis.tration  of  which.  I'i'.t  was  the 
head — not  to  laud  it  (for  praise  was  not  in  his  nature)  but  to  vitu- 
porate  its  opponents.  He  took  orders  and  oven  officiated  as  a  clergy- 
tnau,  though  an  avowed  and  profane  unbeliever.  He  had  a  shrewd 
intellect;  some  taste  in  the  arts  of  design  aud  music  (a  series  of  hi* 
landscapes  was  engraved  by  Alkeu,  and  published  in  1797  under  the 
title  of  '  Picturesque  Views  ; '  and  tome  of  his  tunes  have  attained  a 
permanent  popularity) ;  aud  his  literary  compositions  have  tho  finish 
of  an  artist.  But  his  utter  selfishne  s  and  entire  want  of  principle 
rendered  these  intellectual  tistes  scarcely  more  elevated  in  him  than 
his  sensual  appetites,  winch  were  equally  regulated  by  taste  and  judg- 
ment. He  was  the  perfection  of  a  sell-indulgent  voluptuary  both  in 
physical  and  intellectual  rospects. 

Wolcott's  constitution  w:as  probably  naturally  strong,  for  he  attained 
to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  one.  But  for  many  year*  previous  to 
his  death  he  was  the  victim  of  asthma,  very  deaf,  and  almost  entirely 
blind.  His  mind  however  retaiued  its  full  powers.  He  lived  only  for 
himself;  declined  dinner  invitations  "to  avoid  the  danger  of  loading 
his  stomach  with  more  than  nature  required  ;  "  lay  in  bed  the  greater 
part  of  his  time,  because  "it  would  be  folly  in  me  to  be  groping 
around  my  drawing-room,"  and  because  "  when  up  and  in  motion  I 
am  obliged  to  carry  a  load  of  eleven  stone,  while  here  I  have  only  a 
few  ounces  of  blankets  to  support;"  and  when  out  of  bed  he  amused 
himself  with  his  violin,  or  examining,  as  well  as  his  sight  permitted, 
his  crayons  and  pictures.  He  shosve  1  no  aver-ion  to  receive  notoriety- 
hunters  who  came  to  seo  and  hear  '  Peter  Pindar,'  but  evinced  no 
desire  for  society.  He  left  a  considerable  property  to  his  relations. 
John  Wolcott  died  on  the  14th  of  January  1819,  and  was  interred  in 
the  churchyard  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden. 

WOLF,  FRIEDRICH  AUGUST,  the  greatest  of  modern  German 
scholars,  was  born  on  the  15th  of  February  1759,  at  Hainrode,  a 
village  in  the  county  of  Hohenstein,  near  Nordhausen,  where  his 
father  was  organist,  and  from  whence  he  wa3  afterwards  removed  to 
Nordhausen,  and  appointed  teacher  at  one  of  the  schools  of  the  place. 
Up  to  the  seventh  year,  when  he  entered  the  gymnasium  of  Nord- 
hausen, Wolf's  education  was  conducted  with  great  care  and  strictness 
by  his  parents.  Under  the  influence  of  Hake,  the  head  of  that  insti- 
tution, Wolf  conceived  that  love  of  antiquity  which  never  forsook 
him,  and  the  same  teacher  also  implanted  in  his  mind  a  habit  which 
characterises  his  whole  literary  life,  the  habit  of  thinking  and  judging 
for  himself  without  being  swayed  by  any  authority,  and  of  pursuing 
only  one  thing  at  a  time.  By  following  this  system,  anil  u.aking  con- 
scientious use  of  his  time,  Wolf,  eveu  before  he  went  to  the  university, 
had  read  all  the  most  important  ancient,  as  well  as  German,  French, 
English,  Italian,  and  Spanish  writers.  His  father's  intention  was  to 
make  him,  as  well  as  his  brothers  Ge>rg  Fiiedrich,  a  professional 
musician;  and  after  he  himself  had  given  him  all  the  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  he  w  as  capable  of,  he  sent  both  sons  to  the  learned 
organist  Schroter,  who  also  instructed  them  in  mathematics,  a  science 
to  which  Friedrich  August  had  an  aversion  throughout  life.  But  old 
Wolfs  plan  was  adopted  only  by  Georg  Friedrich ;  for  although 
Fiiedrich  August  was  fond  of  music,  sang,  and  played  several  instru- 
ments, yet  he  regarded  the  art  only  as  an  elegant  amusement,  and  was 
resolved  to  follow  the  course  of  study  which  he  had  commenced  at 
the  gymnasium.  In  1777  he  accordingly  went  to  the  University  of 
Gottingen  to  study  philology  exclusively.  He  always  prized  private 
study  more  than  any  other ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  he  was  highly 
irregular  in  his  attendance  in  the  lecture-rooms.  Heyne  observed  this 
inclination  in  Wolf,  and  on  one  occasion  when  Heyne  was  going  to 
lecture  on  Pindar,  and  Wolf  wanted  to  enter  his  name  as  one  of  his 
hearers,  Heyne  refused  to  admit  him.  From  this  moment  Wolf 
avoided  Heyne,  and  did  not  even  attempt  to  become  a  member  of  tho 
philological  seminary,  though  in  a  financial  point  of  view  it  would 
have  been  a  material  assistance  to  him.  But  Wolf  nevertheless  lived 
happy  and  retired  at  Gottingen,  and  he  made  up  the  deficiencies  in 
his  finances  by  giving  private  lessons  to  othrr  students  in  Greek  and 
English ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  order  to  have  an  English 
book  which  he  might  read  with  his  pupils,  he  published,  in  177i,  an 
edition  of  Shakspere's  'Macbeth,'  with  explanatory  notes.  Heyne 
was  at  the  time  a  man  of  paramount  influence  in  all  scholastic  matters 
in  Germany,  and  Wolf  before  leaving  the  university  presented  to  him 
a  dissertation  on  Homer,  in  which  he  expl  lined  some  points  on  which 
he  ventured  to  differ  from  Heyne;  but  Heyne  peremptorily  refused  to 
read  it. 

In  1779  Wolf  left  Gottingen,  and  was  immediately  after  appointed 
teacher  in  the  paedagogium  at  Ilfeld.  Here  he  made  himself  first 
known  to  scholars  by  his  edition  of  Plato's  'Symposium'  (Svo,  Leipzig, 
1782  ;  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1828),  with  notes  and  a  valuable 
introduction  in  German.  The  manner  in  which  Wolf  treated  bis 
author  met  with  general  approbation,  and  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Prussian  minister,  Baron  rou  Zedlitz.   In  cousequeuce  of  this  pah- 
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lic.ition  Wolf  was  appointed,  in  1782,  rector  of  the  public  school  of 
Osterod?,  at  the  foot  of  the  Harz  mountains.  In  the  year  following 
he  received  two  invitations,  one  to  the  office  of  rector  of  the  gymnasium 
at  Gera,  and  the  other  to  that  of  ordinary  professor  of  philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Halle,  and  rector  of  the  paedagosdcal  institute, 
which  was  then  connected  with  the  university.  Although  the  post  at 
Halle  was  less  lucrative  than  that  of  Gera,  Wolf  preferred  it,  because  it 
opened  to  him  a  wider  and  more  satisfactory  sphere  of  action.  His 
mode  of  teaching  at  Halle  was  so  different  from  that  which  had  been 
customary,  that  in  the  first  years  he  was  little  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  students,  and  he  gradually  discovered  that  he  must 
descend  to  the  capacity  and  knowledge  of  his  hearers.  From  the  time 
he  adopted  this  plan  his  lecture-room  was  always  crowded,  and  the 
greatest  zeal  prevailed  among  the  students.  With  the  assistance  of 
Baron  von  Zedlitz,  Wolf  succeeded  in  transforming  the  paedagogical 
institute  of  Halle  into  a  philological  seminary,  similar  to  that  which 
Heyne  conducted  at  Gottingen.  As  an  academical  teacher  Wolf  fol- 
lowed his  own  way,  and  beir,g  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  is  no 
fitter  means  of  educating  men  for  the  higher  purposes  of  life  than  the 
etudy  of  the  ancient  languages  and  antiquity  generally,  his  great  object 
was  to  train  a  number  of  able  teachers,  who  were  to  diffuse  found 
principles  of  education  throughout  Germany,  and  counteract  the 
numerous  empirical  schemes  which  were  then  afloat.  Wolf  always 
regarded  it  as  his  peculiar  vocation  to  work  as  a  teacher  ;  literary 
labours  and  reputation  were  matters  of  secondary  importance  with 
him.  To  give  the  reader  some  notion  of  his  extraordinary  activity  as 
a  teacher,  we  may  mention  the  fact,  that  during  the  twenty-three 
years  of  his  professorship  at  Halle  he  delivered  upwards  of  fifty 
courses  of  lectures  on  different  subjects  of  antiquity,  independent  of 
what  he  did  in  conducting  the  philological  seminary.  In  order  to 
supply  a  suitable  text  of  Hesiod  for  the  purpose  of  a  course  of  lectures 
on  mythology,  he  published,  in  1784,  an  edition  of  Hesiod's  '  Theo- 
gony,'  with  a  preface  and  some  notes. 

About  this  time  bis  attention  was  drawn  to  the  Homeric  poems  by  the 
request  of  a  publisher  to  prepare  au  edition  of  them.  Many  years 
however  passed  away  before  this  plan  was  realised.  In  1789  he  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  edition  of  Demosthenes'  oration  against  Leptines, 
together  with  the  declamation  of  Aelius  Aristides  on  the  same  subject. 
The  learning  displayed  in  the  introduction,  the  excellent  commeutary, 
and  the  ingenious  emendations  of  the  text,  established  his  reputation 
as  a  first-rate  scholar  and  critic.  In  1795  he  at  length  published  the 
rt  suits  of  his  Homeric  studies  in  the  celebrated  'Prolegomena  ad 
Homerum,'  in  which  he  developed  his  views  on  the  original  form  of 
the  '  Iliad'  and  '  Odyssey,'  explained  the  history  of  these  poems,  and 
pointed  out  in  what  manner  their  original  form  miyht  be  restored.  | 
With  extraordinary  sagacity  and  learning  he  here  endeavours  to  show 
that  the  '  Iliad'  and  the  'Odyssey'  in  their  present  form  are  not  the 
work  of  Homer,  but  the  work  of  several  rhapsodists,  which  were  sub- 
sequently put  together  and  made  up  in  the  two  epics  bearing  the 
name  of  Homer.  This  work  created  a  great  sensation  all  through 
Europe,  and  gave  rise  to  numerous  historical  and  antiquarian  investi- 
gations. Several  scholars,  and  among  them  Heyne,  endeavoured  to 
diminish  Wolf's  merits  by  assertkjg  that  they  had  entertained  similar 
ideas  respecting  the  Homeric  poems  ;  and  Heyne  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  Wolf  had  done  nothing  but  strung  together  the  notions  which  he 
had  gathered  at  Gottingen.  This  unfounded  assertion  provoked 
Wolf  to  publish  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  Heyne,  '  Briefe  an 
Heyne,  eine  Beilage  zu  den  neuesten  Untersuchungen  iiber  Homer' 
(8vo,  Berlin,  1797),  the  first  three  of  which  are  models  of  a  learned 
controversy  and  exquisite  irony.  Wolf's  '  Prolegomena'  have  un- 
questionably had  greater  influence  than  any  other  learned  production 
of  modern  times  ;  and  although  the  results  at  which  the  author  had 
arrived  are  now  almost  universally  regarded  as  untenable,  or  at  least 
greatly  modified,  yet  the  work  begot  that  spirit  of  critical  investigation 
which  has  ever  siuce  characterised  the  best  among  the  learned  works 
of  Germany.    It  was  Wolf  who  gave  this  impulse. 

In  the  years  1801  and  1802,  in  which  his  literary  activity  was 
greatest,  he  published— 1,  Five  orations  of  Cicero  ('  Post  reditum  in 
seDatu,'  'Ad  Quirites  post  reditum,'  'Pro  domo  ad  pontifices,' '  De 
Haruspicum  responsis,'  and  '  Pro  Marcello'),  and  he  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  these  orations  are  spurious,  that  they  are  mere  declamations 
of  later  rhetoricians,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  Cicero;  2,  His 
edition  of  Suetonius,  in  4  vols.  8vo  (Leipzig,  1802),  with  the  notes  of 
Ernesti,  Isaac  Casaubon,  and  some  of  his  own.  This  edition  contains 
also  the  fragments  of  the  '  Monumentum  Accyranum,'  and  of  the 
'Fasti  Praenestini.'  3,  A  collection  of  his  smaller  essays  and  occa- 
sional orations  delivered  at  Halle,  '  Vermischte  Schriften  und  Aufsiitze 
in  Lat  und  Deutsche  Sprache,'  8vo,  Halle,  1802.  During  this  period 
Wolf  received  several  honourable  invitations  from  other  universities  ; 
in  1796  an  invitation  to  a  prof  Bsoiship  at  Leyden  ;  in  1798  another  as 
chief  manager  of  all  the  learned  schools  in  Denmark  ;  and  in  1805  a  i 
third  invitation  to  Munich.  But  he  declined  all  these  flattering  offers, 
and  was  rewarded  for  it  by  the  Prussian  government  with  a  consider- 
able increase  of  his  salary  and  the  title  of  privy  councillor  (Geheimer 
Path).  During  the  time  from  1804  to  1807  he  was  engaged  in  the 
publication  of  his  text  of  the  Homeric  poemB  (8vo,  Leipzig,  4  vols). 
A  second  and  still  better  edition  is  that  of  1817,  in  4  vols.  12mo.  It 
was  reprinted,  with  a  preface  by  G.  Hermann,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig, 
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1825,  and  in  1828,  in  4  vols.  12mo.  Wolf  had  not  finished  fail 
edition  of  Homer  when,  after  the  disasters  of  1806,  the  University 
of  Halle  was  closed.  As  Wolf  had  no  property,  he  was  for  a  time 
in  considerable  difficulties.  In  1M07  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he 
found  an  opportunity  of  devoting  bis  energy  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  that  capital,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Here  he  also 
took  a  most  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  University  of 
Berlin.  For  himself  he  wished  to  have  the  general  superintendence  of 
all  the  schools  at  Berlin,  and  the  management  of  a  philological  semi- 
nary which  was  to  be  connected  with  the  new  university  and  the 
gymnasia  of  Berlin,  and  for  which  he  drew  up  an  excellent  plan.  In 
the  meantime  he  also  obtained  a  high  office  in  the  ministry  for  public 
instruction;  but  as  be  could  not  realise  his  plans,  and  as  the  duties  of 
his  several  offices  engrossed  a  great  deal  of  his  time  which  he  would 
have  preferred  to  devote  to  teaching — his  favourite  occupation — he 
withdrew  from  public  service,  but  being  a  member  of  the  Berlin 
academy,  he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  lecturing  in  the  university 
on  such  subjects  as  might  be  most  agreeable  to  him.  During  the 
period  of  leisure  which  now  followed,  he  devoted  nearly  all  his  time 
to  literary  labours.  From  1807  to  1810  he  edited,  together  with 
Buttmann,  the  '  Mu'eum  der  Alterthumswi.-sem-chaf't '  (Berlin.  2  vols. 
8vo);  the  first  volume  contains  Wolf's  celebrated  treatise  '  Darstellung 
der  Alterthumswissenschaft  nach  Begritf,  Umfai  g,  Zweck  und  Werth,' 
which  was  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  8vo,  1833.  together  with  a  select 
number  of  his  smaller  essays,  by  S.  F.  W.  Hoffmann.  This  treatise  is 
the  first  in  which  Philology,  or  the  Alterthumswiseeuschaft  (a  word  for 
which  an  equivalent  is  much  wanted  in  English),  was  treated  as  and 
raised  to  the  rink  of  a  science.  In  1812  he  edited  three  dialogues  of 
Plato  ('  Euthyphro,' '  Apologia  Socratis.'  and  '  Crito'),  Berlin,  1  vol.  4to, 
with  an  elegant  Latin  translation.  From  1817  to  1820  he  edited  a 
periodical,  '  Literarische  Aualekten'  (Berlin,  4  vols.  8vo),  perhaps  the 
best  philological  journal  that  has  ever  been  published.  He  gave  it  up 
suddenly  in  I8'20,  on  account  of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the 
press  by  the  government,  to  which  he  was  unwilling  to  submit.  Some 
years  after  this  he  began  to  suffer  from  ill  health.  In  April  1824,  he 
travelled  to  the  south  of  France  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  his 
health,  but  he  never  returned  to  his  country  :  he  died  at  Marseille,  on 
the  8th  of  August  1824. 

An  interesting  volume  compiled  from  the  papers  which  Wolf  had 
left  on  matters  of  education,  was  edited  by  W.  Kbrte.  Wolfe  son-in- 
law,  under  the  title  '  Ueber  Erziehui  g  Schule,  Uuiversitat  (Consilia 
Scholastica),'  Quedlinburg  und  Leipzig,  8vo,  1835.  After  the  death  of 
Wolf  several  of  his  former  pupils  set  about  editing  some  of  his  most 
important  courses  of  lectures,  but  the  haste  and  carelessness  with 
which  the  task  was  undertaken  left  much  to  be  desired.  These 
lectures  are — 1,  '  Encyclopaedie  der  Philologie,'  edited  by  Stockmann, 
1  vol.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1830;  2,  '  Vorle.-ungen  iiber  die  Alterthums- 
wis8enschaft,'  edited  by  Gurtler,  5  vol.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1831-35;  3, '  Vor- 
lesungen  iiber  die  vier  eiaten  Gesiiuge  von  Homer's  Ilias,'  edited  by 
Usteri,  3  vols.  8vo,  Bern,  1831. 

(Hanhart,  Erinnerungen  an  Fr.  A.  Wolf,  8vo,  Basel,  1825  ;  W.  Korte, 
Leben  und  Studien  Fr.  A.  Wolf's,  des  Philologen,  2  vols.  8vo,  Essen, 
1»33 ;  S.  F.  W.  Hoffmann's  Preface  to  Fr.  A.  Wolf's  Darstellung  der 
Alterthumswissr.nsch.il ft. ) 

WOLF,  HIEKO'NYMUS,  a  German  scholar  of  the  16th  century, 
was  born  on  the  13th  of  August  1516,  at  Dettingen,  and  belonged  to  a 
noble  but  reduced  family.  From  his  early  youth  he  showed  a  great 
inclination  to  study,  but  bis  father,  whose  means  were  very  limited, 
and  who  also  thought  the  delicate  constitution  of  his  son  unsuited  for 
a  studious  life,  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  it.  His  son  at  last  gave 
way,  and  resolved  to  become  a  soldier ;  but  some  books  which  chance 
threw  in  his  way  again  changed  Lis  determination,  aud  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Tubingen,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Camerarius  aud 
J.  Schegk.  As  his  father  could  not  supply  him  with  money,  he  was 
obliged  to  become  a  sort  of  literary  servant  (famulus)  to  one  of  the 
professors.  He  was  however  soon  tired  of  this  situation,  and  went  to 
Wtirzburg,  where  he  got  a  place  as  clerk  in  the  bishop's  office.  Here 
too  he  di  )  not  remain  long.  He  resigned  his  post  and  went  to  Wit 
tenberg,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Melanchthon  and  others, 
and  also  began  to  translate  some  Greek  authors  into  Latin,  which  was 
his  favourite  occupation.  In  1539  he  went  from  Wittenberg  to  Niirn- 
berg,  where  he  acted  for  a  time  as  assistant-master  in  a  public  school, 
until,  in  1543,  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  gymna?ium  at  Miihl- 
hausen,  on  the  recommendation  of  Melanchthon  :  but  his  restless  dis- 
position did  not  allow  him  to  remain  there  more  than  two  years ;  he 
resigned  his  office  and  returned  to  Niirnberg.  Having  stayed  there 
for  some  time,  during  which  he  maintained  himself  by  giving  privnte 
lessons,  he  went  to  Strassburg.  The  next  few  years  he  spent  partly  at 
Strassburg  and  partly  at  Basel,  being  all  the  while  zealously  engaged 
in  preparing  his  editions  of  Locrates,  Demosthenes,  aud  Aescuiue?. 
From  Strassburg  he  accompanied  some  young  men  whom  he  instructed 
in  Greek,  to  Paris,  aud  after  a  short  stay  there  he  returned  to  Basi  1. 
He  now  took  his  digree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  then  went  to  Augshurg, 
where  he  at  length  found  a  resting-place.  Anton  Fugger  received  him 
into  his  house,  made  him  his  librarian,  and  employed  him  in  carrying 
on  his  Latin  correspondence.  After  having  been  in  this  situation  for 
six  years,  from  1551  to  1557,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  in 
the  gymnasium  of  Augsburg.    Soon  after  he  was  promoted  to  the 
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rectorship  of  the  same  institution,  and  obtained  in  addition  to  it  the 
office  of  librarian  of  the  public  library  of  the  city  of  Augsburg.  These 
offices  ho  held  until  his  death,  on  the  8th  of  October  16»0. 

Hierouyuiu*  Wolf  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  learning,  and  parti- 
cularly distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  which  lie  is  i-aid  to 
bavo  written  with  greater  facility  than  Latin.  Soine  of  his  works 
have  Greek  prefaces,  which  show  that  he  possessed  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  Greek.  His  Latin  translations  from  the  Greek  are  more 
faithful  aud  correct  than  elegant.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very  discon- 
tented disposition,  and  was  often  iu  a  stato  of  melancholy.  He  had 
scarcely  any  frioud,  aud  was  never  married.  He  was  foud  of  astrologi- 
cal speculations.  Among  his  editions  aud  translations  of  Greek  writers 
the  following  desorve  to  be  mentioned,  and  some  of  them  are  still  of 
great  value,  as  he  made  good  u-o  of  manuscripts: — 1,  An  edition  of 
Nieephorus  Gregoras,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  folio,  Basel. 
1552;  2,  An  abridged  edition  of  Suidas,  with  a  Latin  translat  on, 
folio,  Basel,  1581  ;  3,  An  edition  of  Dernosthoues  aud  Aeschines,  with, 
a  Latin  translation,  the  commentary  of  Ulpiau,  Greek  scolia,  various 
readings  and  notes,  folio,  Basel,  1572;  4,  A  very  good  edition  of  all 
the  works  of  Isocratos,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  folio,  Basel, 
1570.  The  edition  of  these  three  Attic  orators  is  the  best  among  his 
editions  of  ancient  authors ;  5,  An  edition  of  Zonaras,  with  a  Latiu 
translation,  for  which  he  collated  five  manuscripts,  folio,  Basel,  1557  ; 
6,  The  first  edition  of  Nicetas  Acominatus,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
folio,  Basel,  1557.  He  also  wrote  notes  on  sovoral  works  of  Cicero, 
which  however  are  not  of  much  value,  and  some  original  treatises, 
such  as  '  Dialcius  de  Usu  Astrologies,'  and  several  others. 

WOLF,  JOHANN  CHRISTOPH,  a  learned  Lutheran  divine,  was 
born  on  the  21st  of  February  ]Ga3,  at  Wernigorode,  where  his  father 
was  ecclesiastical  superintendent.  In  1695  the  family  removed  to 
Hamburg,  where  the  father  died  three  months  after  his  arrival ;  but 
young  Wolf  found  a  friend  in  Johaun  Albert  Fabiicius,  who  received 
him  into  his  house,  allowed  him  the  use  of  his  extensive  library,  and 
also  gave  him  great  assistance  iu  his  studies.  The  young  man  availed 
himself  of  these  opportunities,  aud  before  he  had  attained  his  twentieth 
year,  aud  before  he  went  to  the  university,  he  had  not  only  read  the 
most  important  among  the  aucieut  writers,  but  also  the  whole  Com- 
mentary of  Kustathius  upon  Homer,  and  conjointly  with  Peter  Zorn 
he  drew  up  a  list  of  the  authors  mentioned  in  that  commentary.  This 
lUt  is  printed,  with  a  few  improvements,  in  Fabricius's  '  Bibliotheca 
Grxca' (vol.  i.,  p.  457-501).  Subsequently  he  made  a  similar  list  of 
authors  referred  to  in  the  Scholia  on  Apollonius  Khodius,  which  is 
likewise  printed  in  Fabricius  (vol.  iv.,  p.  279-286).  Having  obtained  a 
scholarship,  which  enabled  him  to  continue  his  studies,  he  went  in 
1703  to  the  University  of  Wittenberg. 

He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  the  year  after,  and  in  1706  he  began 
lecturing  at  Wittenberg  on  philosophical  subjects,  but  as  the  dis- 
turbances then  <  lused  by  the  Swedes  in  northern  Germany  drew  away 
many  of  the  stuaents,  Wolf  left  Wittenberg  in  1707,  aud  returned  to 
Hamburg.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  courector  of  the 
gymnasium  at  Ftensburg,  but  he  employed  the  year  1708  in  a  journey 
through  Holland  and  Kngland,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
iD  examining  the  libraries  of  these  countries,  especially  the  Bodleian 
library.  On  his  return  he  resigned  his  office  at  Fleusburg,  and  after 
having  visited  Denmark  iu  1710,  aud  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  he 
went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  again  commenced  the  career  of  an 
academical  teacher,  as  professor  extraordinary  in  the  philosophical 
faculty.  His  lectures  were  favourably  received,  but  a  few  years  after 
he  accepted  the  offer  of  the  professorship  of  Oriental  languages  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Hamburg,  and  being  soon  after  promoted  to  ttie  rector- 
ship of  the  same  institution,  he  also  obtained  with  it  the  office  of 
preacher  in  the  cathedral.  In  1716  he  was  appointed  pastor  iu  the 
church  of  St.  Catherine,  aud  ho  held  this  post  until  his  death,  on  the 
25th  of  July,  1739. 

J.  C.  Wolf  was  never  married  :  his  unwearied  studies  and  his  love 
of  books,  which  he  seems  to  have  imbibed  from  Fabiicius,  left  no  room 
for  any  other  attachment.  He  had  collected  au  immense  number  of 
Oriental  and  Rabbinical  works,  both  printed  and  manuscript,  and  his 
library  amounted  to  upwards  of  25,000  volumes,  which  in  his  will 
he  bequeathed  to  the  city  of  Hamburg,  where  it  still  exists.  Wolf  did 
for  Jewish  and  Rabbinical  literature  what  Fabiicius  did  for  Greek  and 
Roman  literature,  and  his  works  on  those  subjects  are  still  indispen- 
fable  to  those  who  study  that  branch  of  literature.  His  principal 
works  in  this  department  are — 1,  '  Bibliotheca  Hebraica,  sive  notitia 
turn  auctorum  Hebraiorum  cujuscuuque  aHatis,  turn  scriptorum,  qure 
vel  Hebraice  primum  exarata  vel  ab  aliis  conversa  suut,'  Hamburg, 
4  vols.  4to,  1715-33.  A  supplement  to  this  importaut  work  was 
published  by  H.  F.  Kbcher,  under  the  title  'Nova  Bibliotheca  He- 
braica,' Jena,  2  vols.  4to,  1783  and  1784.  2,  '  Historia  Lexicorum 
Hebiaicorum,'  Wittenberg,  8vo,  1705.  Besides  these  he  wrote  several 
treatises  on  Hebrew,  on  the  history  of  the  Mauichtaus,  and  ou  the  use 
of  the  Rabbinical  literature.  He  also  translated  Lardncr's  '  Credibility' 
into  Latin.  His  merits  as  a  classical  scholar  are  not  much  inferior  to 
bis  merits  as  a  rabbinical  scholar.  The  following  list  coutains  his 
most  important  works  connected  with  classical  literature,  and  his 
editions  of  ancient  authors :  1,  '  Dissertatio  epistolica,  qua  Hieroclis 
in  aurea  Pythagone  carmina  commentarius  nuper  iu  Anglia  editus 
(by  Needham)  partim  illustratur  et  partim  emendatur,'  &c,  Leipzig, 
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8vo,  1710;  2, 'Oiigeuis  PhiloKophumcna,'  Hamburg,  8vo,  1700;  8, 
' Libanii  Epistoluj,'  with  notes  and  a  Latin  translation,  Amsterdam, 
fol.  1738.  This  is  still  the  be«t  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Libanius,  and 
contains  about  one  hundred  letters  which  are  not  iu  any  previoui 
edition,  and  which  Wolf  hud  before  edited  separately.  4,  'Auecdota 
Gneca  sacra  et  profaua,  ex  codicibus  maim  exaiatm  nunc  primum 
in  lucem  edits,  versioue  Latiua  douata  et  uotis  illuntrata,'  Hamburg, 
4  vols.  8vo,  1722  aud  1723. 

(Seelen,  Cummeniatio  de  Vita  el  Scriptii  J.  C.  Wulfii ;  Moller,  Vim- 
brio,  LUcruta;  Gbttc,  Jttzt  kbcndai  Udchrlu  Earopa,  Braunschweig. 
1735.  &c.) 

WOLFE,  REV.  CHARLES,  was  born  at  Dublin  on  tbe  14th  of 
December,  1791,  and  was  the  youngest  son  of  Theobald  Wolfe,  Esq. 
of  Blackball,  in  the  couuty  of  Kildare  (of  the  same  family  with  General 
Wolfe).  The  death  of  his  father  whil-;  Charles  was  still  a  child  occa- 
sioned the  removal  of  the  family  to  Englaud.  After  being  at  several 
schools  he  was  finally  seift  to  Winchester  college,  where  under  Mr. 
Richards,  sen.,  he  distiuguitdied  himself  by  his  rapid  progress  iu  classical 
knowledge  aud  especially  by  the  talent  he  showed  for  Greek  and  Latin 
versification.  In  1809  lie  entered  the  university  of  Dublin,  where  at 
the  usual  period  he  obtaiued  a  scholarship,  and  became  a  very  active 
college  tutor.  Most  of  his  poems,  his  biographer  tells  us,  were 
written  within  a  very  short  period,  during  his  abode  in  college.  He 
took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1814,  and  soon  alter  commenced  the  task  of 
reading  for  a  fellowship ;  but  although  he  is  said  to  have  evinced  a 
decided  genius  for  mathematics,  his  habits  of  study  were  always 
impulsive  aud  desultory,  and  he  soon  flagged  in  this  attempt.  A  dis- 
appointment in  love  which  he  met  with  at  last  determined  him,  iu 
1317,  to  give  it  up  altogether;  the  income  of  the  scholarship  would 
have  enabled  him  to  marry  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  attached  ;  "  but, 
unhappily,"  says  his  biographer,  "  the  statute  which  rendered  marriage 
incompatible  with  that  honourable  station  had  b  en  lately  revived." 
It  is  stated  however  that  this  circumstance  had  no  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  choice  of  his  profession  ;  that  the  prevailing  tendency  of 
his  miud  had  always  been  towards  the  ministry.  Accordingly,  he  took 
holy  orders  in  1817,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the 
curacy  of  Ballyclog  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  from  which  however  in 
the  course  of  a  lew  weeks  he  removed  to  the  extensive  parish  of 
Donoughmore,  where  he  officiated  in  the  same  cap  city.  Here  Wolfe 
devoted  himself  with  activity  and  zeal  to  his  spiritual  calling,  and 
soon  acquired  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  attachment  of  his 
parishioners  of  all  denominations.  But  his  exertions,  and,  still  more 
perhaps  than  his  attention  to  the  welfare  of  others,  his  neglect  of  his 
own  health  and  comfort,  speedily  be^an  to  wear  him  down;  a  con- 
sumptive tendency  in  his  constitution,  of  which  some  symptoms  had 
appeared  while  he  was  at  college,  was  confirmed ;  a  hurried  journey 
which  he  made  to  Scotland  in  May  1821  (iu  the  course  of  which  ho 
spoke  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  Edinburgh  to  receive  a  deputation 
from  the  Irish  Tract  Society),  brought  his  malady  sudden'y  to  a 
height;  and  immediately  after  his  returu  home  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  parish  and  place  himself  under  m  dical  tr<  atment  at  Dublin. 
There  for  a  short  time  he  continued  to  preach  occasionally  with  his 
usual  energy;  but  he  gradually  got  worse;  as  winter  approached  it 
was  thought  advisable  that  he  should  go  to  the  south  of  France,  but 
after  being  twice  driven  back  to  Holyhead  he  gave  up  the  attempt, 
aud  fixed  himself  near  Exeter;  on  the  return  of  summer  he  came 
back  to  Dublin;  in  August  he  made  a  voyage  to  Bordeaux;  in 
November,  as  a  last  remaining  hope,  he  removed  to  the  shelter  of  the 
Cove  of  Cork  ;  and  theie  he  expired  ou  the  morning  of  the  21st  of 
February  1823,  in  the  commencement  of  his  thirty -second  year. 

His  literary  compositions  were  collected  and  published  in  1825  by 
his  friend  the  Rev.  John  A.  Russell,  M.A.,  archdeacon  of  Clogher, 
under  the  title  of  '  Remains  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe,  A.B., 
Curate  of  Donoughmore,  Diocese  of  Armagh.'  From  this  small  volume, 
which  has  been  very  popular,  and  passed  through  many  editions,  the 
above  facts  have  been  taken.  An  interesting  sketch  of  Wolfe's  history 
is  also  given  in  a  12mo  volume  entitled  'College  Recollections,' 
published  at  London  in  the  same  year  with  Archdeacon  Russell's 
work,  but  we  believe  some  months  before  it.  The  'Remains'  (filling 
368  pp.)  consist  principally  of  Fifteen  Sermons,  an  appendix  of  mis- 
cellaneous thoughts  and  other  fragments,  and  some  juvenile  poems, 
some  letters,  and  other  compositions  iuserted  in  the  Memoir,  which, 
including  these,  occupies  nearly  half  the  volume.  Wolfe's  literary 
reputation  rests  on  his  famous  ode  entitled  '  The  Burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore,'  which  he  composed  in  1817,  on  reading  Southey's  prose 
narrative  iu  the  '  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,'  aud  which  first  appeared 
soon  after  with  his  iuiti  > Is,  though  without  his  knowledge,  in  the 
'Newry  Telegraph,'  from  which  it  was  imme  liately  copied  into  the 
London  papers,  aud  from  them  into  those  of  Dublin.  The  poem, 
which  in  the  pathos  of  a  noble  simplicity  has  rarely  been  surpassed, 
drew  much  attention  from  the  first ;  but  its  authorship  remained 
unknown,  except  to  a  small  circle  of  Wolfe's  friends  or  associates, 
until  the  question  came  to  be  publicly  discussed  in  consequence  of  a 
high  encomium  stated  in  Captain  Medwin's  '  Conversations  of  Byron ' 
(published  in  1S24),  to  have  been  passed  upon  it  by  his  lordship.  The 
hues  were  attributed  to  various  writers  ;  and  claimants  to  the  honour 
of  having  produced  them  have  started  up  from  time  to  time ;  but 
none  of  these  attempts  to  defraud  the  true  author  of  his  rights  have 
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been  persisted  in;  and  any  doubts  which  they  may  have  raised  were 
entirely  dissipated  by  Archdeacon  Russell's  voluuje  above  referred  to. 
A  letter  from  Mr.  Wolfe  to  a  friend  (Mr.  J.  Taylor)  containing  the 
ode  is  preserved  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  the  hibtory  of  it  is 
given  in  the  '  Proc  edings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy'  for  1844. 
There  are  some  lines  of  Wolfe's  written  to  the  popular  Irish  air 
'  Gramachre e,'  which  iu  their  kind  are  little  inferior  in  merit  to  those 
on  the  burial  of  Moore. 

WOLFE,  JAMES,  was  born  at  Westerbam  in  Kent,  on  the  2nd  of 
January  1726,  the  younger  of  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom  died  in  his 
infancy.  His  father,  Edward  Wolfe,  an  officer  in  the  British  army, 
who  had  served  with  distinction  under  Marlborough,  was  made  a 
major-general  in  1745,  and  lieutenant-general  in  1747  ;  he  died  in 
1769. 

A  commission  was  obtained  for  James  at  an  early  age.  He  was 
made  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  Marines,  of  which  his 
father  was  colonel,  in  November  1741  ;  ensign  in  Colonel  Duroure's 
regiment  in  March  1742,  aDd  lieutenant  and  adjutant  of  the  same 
regiment  iu  July  1743;  and  captain  in  Barrell's  regiment  in  June  1744. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Dettiug>n  in  1742,  and  of  Fontenoy  iu 
1745.  He  also  appears  to  have  served  in  the  affair  of  Falkirk,  Jan.  17, 
174  6,  when  the  royal  troops  under  Hawley  were  de'eated  by  the 
Pretender's  forces;  and  he  served  as  Hawley's  aide-de-camp  in  the 
battle  of  Culloden.  He  was  also  present  at  the  battle  of  Lafeldt,  in 
1747,  where  be  had  the  good  fortune  to  distinguish  himself  by  his 
presence  of  mind  at  a  critical  juncture,  and  where  he  was  wounded. 
The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  restored  peace  to  Europe  in  the  course 
of  the  next  year;  but  Wolfe  (who  was  appointed  major  in  Lord  George 
Sackville's  regiment  in  January  1748  4  9,  lieuti  nant  colonel  in  March 
1749-50,  and  colonel  in  October  1757,  and  transferred  to  the  colonelcy 
of  the  67th  regiment  in  April  1758)  had  found  means  to  keep  alive  the 
favourable  impression  he  bad  made  on  the  minds  of  his  superior 
officers  in  action  by  the  skill  and  attention  which  he  evinced  in  the 
irksome  routine  duties  of  training  and  preserving  discipline.  The 
precision  with  which  the  six  British  battalions  of  infantry  performed 
their  evolutions  on  the  field  of  Miuden  (1759),  and  the  firmness  with 
which  they  kept  their  ground  when  exposed  in  consequence  of  Lord 
Geoige  Sackville's  dilatoriness  in  bringing  up  the  cavalry,  were  in  a 
great  measure  attributed  to  the  exertions  of  Wolfe  during  the  peace. 

Hostilities  re  commenced  between  France  and  Great  Britain  in  1755, 
and  in  1757  Wolfe  was  appointed  quarter-master-general  to  the  forces, 
under  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  intended  to  attack  Rochefort.  While  the 
military  and  naval  commanders  of  that  mismanaged  expedition  were 
wasting  time  in  idle  controversy,  Wolfe  landed  one  night  and  advanced 
two  nabs  into  the  country.  His  report  of  the  absence  of  any  obstacles 
to  a  descent,  and  his  ureent  recommendations  that  it  should  be  made, 
as  well  as  Lis  offer  to  take  the  place  himself  if  three  ships  and  500 
men  were  placed  at  his  disposal,  were  disregarded;  but  they  became 
known  to  Pitt,  and  were  the  main  reason  of  his  afterwards  selecting 
Wolfe  to  command  in  Canada. 

In  1758  Wolfe  was  sent,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  on  the 
expedition  against  Cape  Breton,  in  which  Boscawen  commanded  the 
sea  and  Amherst  the  land  forces.  The  brunt  of  the  French  fire  in 
landing  before  Louisbourg  was  I  orne  by  the  left  division  under  Wolfe; 
the  attacks  by  the  centre  and  right  divisions  being  mere  feints  to  dis- 
tract the  enemy.  The  after- operations  of  the  siege  were  also  in  a  great 
measure  conducted  by  Wolfe;  and  it  was  an  honourable  trait  in  the 
chaiacterof  Amherst  that  in  his  despatches  he  allowed  his  brigadier 
the  full  credit  of  his  actions.  The  landing  was  effected  on  the  8th  of 
June:  Louisbourg  surrender*  d  on  the  26th  of  July.  Wolfe  soon  after- 
wards, by  Pitt's  desire,  returned  to  England. 

In  1759  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  against  Quebec  by  Pitt,  who 
had  resolved  to  dej rive  the  French  crown  of  its  most  important  settle- 
ments in  America.  The  command  of  the  sea-forces  was  intrusted  to 
Saunters  ;  the  command  of  the  land  forces  (8000  men,  including  pro- 
vincials) to  Wolfe,  who  was  created  major-general.  Wolfe  was  one  of 
the  youngest  generals  who  had  ever  been  appointed  to  so  important  a 
command.  But  Pitt,  who  regarded  the  successful  issue  of  the  American 
expedition  as  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  boldly  set  aside  the 
claims  of  seniority,  and  selected  for  the  command  the  officer  whom  he 
relieved  to  be  of  all  the  most  fitted.  Lord  Mahon  relates  a  curious  anec- 
dote connected  with  his  appointment  which,  as  he  observes,  "affords 
a  striking  proof  how  much  a  fac.lt  of  manner  may  obscure  and  dis- 
parage high  excellence  of  mind."  ....  "After  Wolfe's  appointment, 
and  on  the  day  preceding  his  embarkation  to  America,  Pitt,  desirous 
of  giviug  his  last  verbal  instructions,  iuvited  him  to  dinner, — Lord 
Temple  being  the  only  other  guest.  As  the  evening  advanced,  Wolfe, 
heated  perhaps  by  his  own  aspiring  thoughts  and  the  unwonted 
fociety  of  statesmen,  broke  forth  into  a  strain  of  gasconade  and 
bravado.  He  drew  his  sword — he  rapped  the  table  with  it  —  he 
flourished  it  round  the  room — he  talked  of  the  mighty  things  which 
that  sword  was  to  achieve.  The  two  ministers  sat  aghast  at  an 
exhibition  so  unusual  from  any  man  of  real  sense  and  real  spirit ;  and 
when  at  last  Wolfe  had  takeu  his  leave,  and  his  carriage  was  heard  to 
roll  from  the  door,  Pitt  seemed  for  the  moment  shaken  in  the  high 
opinion  which  his  deliberate  judgment  had  formed  of  Wolfe:  he  lifted 
up  his  eyes  and  arms,  and  exclaimed  to  Lord  Temple,  '  Good  God  I 
that  I  should  have  entrusted  the  fate  of  the  country  and  of  the 


administration  to  such  hands  !"'  This  story  was  told  by  Lord  Temple 
himself  to  a  near  relative,  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Grenville.  It 
confirms,  as  Lord  Mahou  very  truly  remarks,  "  Wolfe's  own  avowal 
that  he  was  not  seen  to  advantage  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life, 
aud  shows  how  shyness  may  at  intervals  rush,  as  it  were,  for  refuge, 
into  the  opposite  extreme."  The  embarkation  arrived  at  the  Isle  of 
OrleaiiB  on  the  27th  of  June,  and  Wolfe  at  once  set  about  con- 
structing batteries  at  the  points  of  Levis  and  the  Isle  of  Orleans, 
whence  his  artillery  could  play  upon  Quebec.  In  August  Wolfe 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Canadian  peasants,  informing  them  that 
his  forces  were  masters  of  the  river,  while  a  powerful  army,  under 
General  Amherst,  threatened  their  country  from  the  interior ;  calling 
upon  them  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  duriDg  the  struggle  between 
the  French  and  English  crowns,  and  promising  to  protect  them  in 
their  possessions  aud  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  Montcalm  had 
concentrated  all  the  forces  he  could  raise  in  the  province  in  Quebec, 
which  he  had  fortified  in  a  masterly  manner.  The  months  of  July 
and  August  were  spent  in  repeated  unsuccessful  attempts  to  drive  the 
French  from  their  advantageous  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Montmo- 
renci.  On  the  night  between  the  12th  and  13th  of  September  Wolfe 
lauded  his  troops — reduced  by  sickness  and  losses,  aud  by  the  necessity 
of  leaving  behind  a  force  sufficient  to  def  nd  Point  Levis  and  the  Isle 
of  Orleans,  to  3600  men — immediately  above  Quebec,  and,  favoured 
by  the  night,  ascended  the  hills  which  command  that  city  from  the 
west.  Montcalm,  when  he  learned  that  the  English  were  in  possession 
of  these  heights,  saw  at  once  that  nothing  but  a  battle  could  save  the 
town,  aud  took  his  measures  accordingly.  The  battle  was  strenuously 
contested,  but  the  French  at  length  gave  way.  Montcalm  and  Wolfe 
fell  in  the  action,  and  their  seconds  in  command  were  both  danger- 
ously wounded,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  field  before  the  fate  of  the 
day  was  decided.  From  the  spot  to  which  he  had  been  conveyed, 
Wolfe  "  from  time  to  time  lifted  his  head  to  gaze  on  the  field  of  battle, 
till  he  found  his  eyesight  begin  to  fail.  Then  for  some  momenta  he 
lay  motionless,  with  no  other  sign  of  life  than  heavy  breathing  or  a 
stifled  groan.  All  at  once  an  officer  who  stood  by  exclaimed,  '  See, 
how  they  run  I'  'Who  run?'  cried  Wolfe,  eagerly  raising  himself  on 
his  elbow.  '  The  enemy,'  answered  the  officer  ;  '  they  give  way  in  all 
directions.'  'Then  God  be  praised  !'  said  Wolfe,  after  a  short  pause; 
'  I  shall  die  happy.' — These  were  his  last  words ;  he  again  fell  back, 
and,  turning  on  his  side,  as  if  by  a  sharp  convulsion,  expired.  He  was 
but  thirty-three  years  of  age,  when  thus — the  Nelsoo  of  the  army — he 
died  amidst  the  tidiugs  of  the  victory  he  had  achieved."  The  Marquis 
de  Montcalm  "was  struck  by  a  musket-ball  while  gallantly  endeavour- 
ing to  rally  his  men.  He  was  carried  back  into  the  city,  where  he 
expired  next  day.  When  told  that  his  end  was  approaching,  he 
answered,  in  a  spirit  worthy  the  antagonist  of  Wolfe,  'So  much  the 
better;  I  shall  not  live  then  to  fee  the  surrender  of  Quebec.'" 
(Mahon).  The  French  lost  in  the  engagement  1500  men;  the  English 
600.  Five  days  after  the  action  Quebec  surrendered,  and  Canada  was 
lost  to  France. 

The  feature  of  Wolfe's  character  most  dwelt  upon  by  his  contempo- 
raries was  his  ardent  and  fearless  spirit  of  enterprise.  His  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  and  skill  as  a  disciplinarian,  however,  the 
pains  he  took  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  affairs  at  Rochefort,  and 
the  arguments  by  which  he  supported  the  proposal  of  a  descent,  and, 
above  all,  his  letter  addressed  to  the  prime  minister  from  his  head- 
quarters at  Montmorenci,  on  the  2nd  of  September,  show  that  thia 
quality  was  combined  with  an  observant  and  deliberate  mind.  Enter- 
prise was  with  Wolfe  the  result  of  perfect  aud  laboriously -attained 
knowledge  of  his  position. 

The  death  of  Wolfe  made  a  deep  impression  in  England.  The  most 
touching  instance  is  mentioned  by  Burke: — "A  little  circumstance 
was  talked  of  at  that  time,  and  it  deserves  to  he  recorded,  as  it  shows 
a  fineness  of  sentiment  and  a  justness  of  thinking  in  the  lower  kind 
of  people  that  is  rarely  met  with,  even  among  persons  of  education. 
The  mother  of  General  Wolfe  was  an  object  marked  out  for  pity  by 
great  and  peculiar  distress ;  the  public  wound  pierced  her  mind  with 
a  peculiar  affliction,  who  had  experienced  the  dutiful  son,  the  amiable 
domestic  character,  whilst  the  world  admired  the  accomplished  <  ffict  r. 
Within  a  few  months  she  had  lost  her  husband  ;  she  now  lost  Lis  son 
— her  only  child.  The  populace  of  the  village  where  she  lived  unani- 
mously agreed  to  admit  no  illuminations  or  fireworks,  or  any  other 
sign  of  rejoicing  whatsoever  near  her  house,  lest  they  should  seem,  by 
an  ill-timed  triumph,  to  insult  over  her  grief.  There  was  a  justue-s  in 
this,  and  whoever  knows  the  people  knows  that  they  made  no  small 
sacrifice  on  this  occasion."  The  remains  of  Wolfe  were  brought  to 
England  and  interred  at  Greenwich.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  1760  by  the  gentlemen  of  his  native  parisn.  A  public 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  was  voted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1759,  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1773  ;  a  marble  statue  was 
voted  by  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts.  A  column  marks  the  spot 
where  Wolfe  received  his  death  wound;  and  recently  an  obelisk  GO  feet 
high  has  been  erected  in  a  conspicuous  po-ition  in  the  government 
grounds  at  Quebec  overlooking  the  site  of  the  battle,  having  on  one  of 
its  faces  inscribed  the  name  of  Wolfe  aud  on  the  other  that  of 
Montcalm. 

There  is  still  no  good  life  of  Wolfe,  nor  has  his  Correspondence, 
which  is  known  to  exist,  been  given  to  the  world.    It  would  be 
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instructive  to  the  military  man,  for  liis  character  as  a  soldier  wan 
almost  perfect,  though  the  field  iu  which  his  talents  were  developed 
v  as  a  narrow  one.  The  ta*k  was  undertaken  by  Southey,  and  after- 
wards by  Gli  ig,  but  relinquished  by  both  from  unexplained  difficulties 
which  intervened.  In  the  third  volume  of  '  Glasgow,  Past  and  Present,' 
published  at  Glasgow  in  18G6,  are  printed  thirteen  letters  by  Wolfe 
(some  of  which  appeared  in  a  less  complete  form  in  'Tait's  Magazine' 
for  1849).  They  are  of  a  very  interesting  character,  and  are  accom- 
panied by  a  brief  memoir,  in  which  several  new  facts  are  stated. 
Much  information  respecting  Wolfe  (in  pood  part  the  result  of  inqui- 
ries started  by  the  author  of  the  memoir  just  mentioned)  will  bo  found 
in  '  Notes  and  Queries,'  vols.  iv.  to  xii.  iuclusive. 

*  WOLFF,  KMIL,  an  eminent  German  sculptor,  was  born  in  Berlin 
about  1800.  lie  studied  under  Rudolf  Schadow,  in  the  Art  Academy 
of  that  city,  where  he  gained  the  prize  iu  1821  for  a  relievo  of 
'David  playing  on  the  Harp  before  Saul.'  He  then  proceeded  to 
Rome,  where  he  for  some  time  studied  under  Thorwaldsen.  Having 
fixed  on  Rome  as  bit  permanent  residence,  he  has  continued  diligently 
occupied  in  the  qu.et  pursuit  of  his  art,  finding  ample  patronage 
among  foreigners  as  well  as  his  countrymen,  and  gradually  working 
bis  way  to  a  place  among  the  leading  artists  of  the  Roman  capital. 
A  large  part  of  his  attention  has  been  given  to  classical  subjects,  into 
the  spirit  of  which  his  thorough  study  of  antique  art  has  qualified  him 
to  enter,  and  which  he  renders  with  purity  of  form,  aud  elevation  of 
atyle.  His  reluious  pieces  are  also  much  admired ;  and  he  has  exe- 
cuted more  homely  subjects  with  much  success,  of  which  his  'German 
Maiden  with  a  Lamb'  is  a  happy  example.  Among  his  clas-ic  works 
may  be  mentioned  his  relievi  of  'Midas,'  and  'Charity;'  and  his 
statues  of  '  Hercules,' '  Prometheus,'  'Diana,'  'Pandora,'  and  'Melea- 
ger; '  his  groups  of  'Achilles  and  Thetis,'  'Telephus  suckled  by  a 
Hind,'  the  'Death  of  Patroclus,'  '  Amazons,' '  Victory  narrating  to  a 
youth  the  deeds  of  heroes,'  &c.  Of  a  different  order  are  his  life-sized 
group,  '  Jephtba  and  his  Daughter,'  and  his  popular  statuette  of 
'  Winter.'  Wolff  enjoys  considerable  reputation  as  a  portrait  sculp- 
tor ;  he  has  executed  busts  of  the  sculptors  Thorwaldsen  and  Schadow ; 
ofNiebuhr;  Wiuckelmann;  AngeloMai;  Palestriua,  &c.  In  1841  he 
visited  England,  when  he  was  commissioned  by  her  Majesty  to  execute 
companion  statues  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  (the  latter  in 
Grecian  costume),  a  bust  of  the  Princess  lloyal,  &c.  Casts  of  several 
of  Wolff's  statues  are  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham.  He  ia  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Berlin. 

WOLFF,  JOHANN  CHRISTIAN  VON,  a  celebrated  German 
mathematician  aud  philosopher,  was  born  at  Breslau,  January  24, 
1679,  and  at  an  early  age  showed  a  taste  for  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge. His  father,  who  was  a  brewer,  strongly  encouraged  iu  him  this 
disposition;  he  became  his  first  preceptor,  aud  having  instructed  him 
in  the  Latin  language,  he  sent  him  to  the  public  school  of  the  town, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  masters  which  it 
afforded.  The  youth  there  studied  diligently  the  philosophy  of  the 
age,  and  he  acquired  such  a  facility  iu  the  practice  of  disputing,  that 
he  is  said  to  have  become  the  rival  of  his  tutors;  but  before  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age,  having  obtained  information  of  the  revolution 
which  the  writings  of  Descartes  had  begun  to  produce  in  the  schools, 
he  was  actuated  by  a  strong  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  them. 
The  result  of  his  application  to  the  Cartesian  philosophy  was  a  deter- 
mination to  cultivate  mathematical  scunce  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
on  its  principles  a  system  of  metaphysics.  With  this  object  in  view 
he  passed  through  a  course  of  mathematics  at  the  university  of  Jena, 
and  he  afterwards  went  to  Leipzig,  where  he  resided  during  three  or 
four  years.  Here,  in  1703,  he  began  to  deliver  lectures  ;  and  in  the 
same  year  he  published  two  tracts,  one  entitled  '  De  Rotis  Dentatis,' 
and  the  other  'De  Algorithmolufinitesitnali  DiCferentiali.'  The  ability 
displayed  in  these  dissertations  procured  for  Wolff  the  esteem  and 
friendship  of  the  learned  men  of  his  country ;  he  became  intimate 
with  Tschirnhausen  and  Leibnitz,  and  by  them  he  was  encouraged  in 
his  views  of  giving  to  Germat  y  a  nationsl  philosophy  which  might 
replace  that  of  Aristotle  as  then  understood.  He  at  first  intended  to 
enter  the  church  as  a  profession,  but  he  was  finally  induced  to  seek 
an  appointment  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  which  he  might  continually 
advance  his  knowledge  of  the  sciences.  He  became  therefore  a  can- 
didate for  a  professor's  chair,  and  in  1707  he  was  appointed  to  give 
instruction  in  pure  and  mixed  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Ha  le. 
It  was  while  he  held  this  post  that  he  wrote  his  tract  entitled  'De 
Methodo  Mathematical  and  his  '  Elementa  Matheseos  Universae,'  of 
which  last  work  an  enlarged  edition  was  published  at  Geneva  between 
the  years  1732  and  1741,  in  five  volume?,  4to.  The  first  volume  con- 
tains the  following  subjects: — '  Commentatio  de  Methodo  Mathe- 
matics ;  Arithmetica;  Geometria ;  Trigouometria  plana  et  sphserica  : ' 
the  second,  '  Mechauica  cum  Statica;  Hydrostutica,  &c. : '  the  third, 
'Optica;  Perspectiva  atque  Astronomia:'  the  fourth,  'Geographia; 
Chronologia;  Gnomonica;  Pyrot^cbnia  et  Architectura : '  and  the 
fifth,  '  Commentatio  de  Prsecipuis  Scriptis  Mathematicis,  «c.  He  also 
published  at  Leipzig  and  Frankfort,  in  1728,  '  Tabulae  Sinuum  atque 
Tangentium  tarn  naturalism  quam  artificialum,  una  cum  LogarithmiB 
numerorum  vulgarium,  &c.'  Being  made  a'member  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Society  at  Leipzig,  he  wrote  several  memoirs  relating  to  mathe- 
matics and  physics,  which  were  inserted  in  the  'Acta  Eruditorum/ 
and  id  1710  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 


But  tho  life  of  Wolff  was  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  study  of 
metaphysical  aud  moral  philosophy;  and  betweeu  the  yearn  1712 
and  1723  he  wrote  his  '  Thou.hts  on  thu  Powers  of  the  Human 
Mind  ;  on  the  Deity  and  the  Universe ;  on  |Im  Operations  of  Nature  ; 
on  the  Search  after  Happiness  ; '  and,  a%  a  sequel  to  the  last,  '  Thougi.t* 
on  Society  as  a  means  of  advancing  Human  Happiness.'  These  works 
were  published  separately  in  the  German  language,  a  medium  till 
then  unemployed  iu  treating  such  subjects.  At  a  later  period  ho  pub- 
lished in  the  same  language  a  Dictionary  of  Mathematics. 

While  thus  employed,  and  while  his  taleuts  were  procuring  for  hitn 
invitations  to  occupy  the  chairs  of  philosophy  at  Wittenberg,  Leipzig, 
and  St.  Petersburg,  a  serious  opposition  to  his  person  and  writings 
began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  university  of  Which  he  was  »o  distin- 
guished a  member.  This  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the 
intrigues  of  the  theological  professors,  one  of  whom,  conceived  a 
violent  dislike  to  Wolff  b  causo  the  latter,  who  held  the  pout  of  dean 
of  the  faculty  of  theology,  declining  to  receive  his  son  on  the  grouiV 
of  incapacity,  had  appointed  Tnumuiig,  one  of  his  own  pupil*,  to  be 
his  assist int.  In  such  circumstances  subj--cts  of  accusation  are  not 
long  wanting,  and  Wolff  was  charged  with  endeavouring  to  subvert  the 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  and  to  disturb  the  religious 
belief  of  the  students  iu  the  university,  while  his  metaphysical  prin- 
ciples were  violently  criticised  by  Stabler  in  a  work  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Jena.  It  happened  also  that  Wolff,  in  one  of  his  lectures, 
had  spoken  highly  in  favour  of  the  moral  precepts  of  Confucius, 
which  had  then  recently  been  made  known  to  the  people  of  Europe 
through  the  researches  of  the  Jesuit  mi-sionaries  in  the  East;  and 
this  approbation  of  the  doctrines  of  a  heathen  philosopher  was  con- 
sidered as  a  crime,  though  Wolff  was  so  far  from  being  aware  of  giving 
cause  of  offence,  that,  as  he  states  iu  his  letter  to  the  minister  at 
Berlin,  he  intended  to  publish  tho  discourse  at  Rome  with  the  consent 
of  the  Inquisition.  The  King  of  Prussia,  being  instigated  by  some  of 
the  military  authorities,  who  represented  that  the  sentiments  of  Wolff 
might  become  dangerous  to  the  state  by  holding  out  to  the  soldiers 
an  excuse  for  desertion,  suddenly  deprived  the  professor  of  his  appoint- 
ment, and  issued  an  order  that  he  should  quit  the  kingdom  iu  two 
days.  Wolff  accordingly,  November  3,  1723,  left  Halle  and  went  to 
reside  at  Cassel,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  landgrave,  who 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  councillor,  and  appointed  him  professor 
of  mathematics  and  philosophy  at  Marburg.  Here  he  resided  about 
eighteen  years,  and  during  that  time  he  published  his  metaphj  eical 
works.  The  first  aud  greatest  of  these  is  entitled  '  Philosophia  Ratio- 
nalis,  sive  Logica  methodo  scientifica  pertractata,'  4to,  1728.  The 
others  are,  '  Psychologia  Empirica,  &c  ,'  4to,  1728 ;  '  Philosophia  prima, 
sive  Outologia,  &c.,'  4to,  1730  ;  '  Cosmologia  generalis,'  4to,  1731; 
'Psychologia  Rationalis,'  4to,  1734;  '  Theologia  Naturalis,'  4to,  1737  ; 
'Philosophia  Practica  Universalis,'  4to,  1738-39;  and  'Philosophia 
Moralis,  sive  Ethica,'  4to,  1732. 

Amidst  these  labours  Wolff  found  time  to  write  in  defence  of  his 
doctrines,  aud  by  degrees  the  violence  of  his  antagonists  began  to 
abate.  Among  them  there  were  many  who  disapproved  of  the  strong 
measures  which  had  been  adopted  against  him,  and  there  were  some 
who  desired  his  return  iu  the  hope  of  promoting  a  revival  of  meta- 
physical science  in  Prussia.  Frederick  the  Great,  when  he  ascended 
the  throne,  appointed  commissioners  to  examine  Wolff's  writings  and 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  his  banishment,  and  the  report  being  favour- 
able, he  was  in  1733  invited  back  to  Halle;  the  invitation  was  repeated 
six  years  afterwards,  but  it  was  not  till  1741  that  it  was  accepted. 
Wolff  had  been,  in  1725,  appointed  an  honorary  professor  of  the 
Academy  of  St.  Petersburg;  and  in  1733  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Acaddmie  des  Sciences  at  Paris. 

On  his  return  to  Halle  he  was  made  privy-councillor,  vice-chancellor, 
and  professor  of  international  law;  the  king  afterwards  made  him 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  by  the  elector  of  Pavaria  the  dig- 
nity of  a  Baron  of  the  Empire  was  conferred  upon  him.  It  is  said 
however  that  Wolff  had  the  mortification  to  perceive  that  his  lectures 
were  not  well  attended;  either  age  had  diminished  his  powers,  or,  as 
is  supposed,  his  numerous  writings  being  in  the  hands  of  all  the 
German  students,  his  oral  instructions  were  no  longer  necessary. 
Being  attacked  by  gout  in  the  stomach,  he  died,  having  borne  his 
sufferings  with  fortitude  and  Christian  piety,  April  9,  1754,  in  the 
seventy -sixth  year  of  his  age. 

The  merit  of  Wolff  consisted  in  a  correct  and  methodical  arrange- 
ment of  the  subjects  of  philosophical  science,  rather  than  in  discovery. 
He  borrowed  freely  from  his  immediate  predecessors,  Descartes  and 
Leibnitz,  aud  even  from  the  writers  ot  the  Aristotelian  school ;  and, 
having  an  earnest  desire  to  combine  utility  with  truth,  he  endeavoured 
to  reduce  the  apparently  heterogeneous  elements  under  one  system. 
That  he  completely  succeeded  in  this  difficult  task  it  is  too  much  to 
say;  entertaining  the  project  of  introducing  in  philosophical  investi- 
gations the  precise  methods  which  are  employed  in  mathematics,  he 
appears  to  have  overlooked  the  want  of  homogeneity  in  the  elements  of 
the  former  branch  of  science,  which  renders  it  impossible  to  arrive  at 
conclusions  by  purely  abstract  reasonings.  In  stating  a  philosophical 
proposition  which  perhaps  is  self-evident,  he  often  exhibits  a  tedious 
demonstration  in  order  that  he  may  show  its  dependence  on  some 
more  general  theorem  which  precedes  it  ;  and  his  developments  are 
remarkable  for  their  extraordinary  prolixity. 
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Wolff  divides  human  knowledge  into  three  parts,  historical,  philo- 
sophical, aud  mathematical :  in  the  first  l.e  includes  everything 
relating  to  material  as  well  as  immaterial  beim.',  that  is,  whatever  is 
cognisable  by  the  senses  or  by  internal  conviction.  The  second  he 
considers  as  comprehending  the  reasons  of  things  ;  and  he  states  its 
object  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  reason  that  what  is  possible  may 
be  realised.  His  third  division  constitutes  the  knowledge  of  quantity. 
He  divides  psychology  into  two  kinds,  which  are  designated  rational 
and  empirical,  and  the  former  is  distiugui-hed  from  the  latter  as  the 
tcience  of  things  possible  relatively  to  the  soul  only.  He  defines 
science  in  general,  the  faculty  of  demonstrating. 

He  appeals  to  have  formed  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  connection  of 
the  sciences,  his  taste  leading  him  to  seek  the  grounds  of  their  connec- 
tion only  in  their  being  deduced  from  first  principles,  which  he  conceived 
to  exist  in  the  human  understanding;  and  his  criterion  of  truth  con- 
sisted in  the  thing  predicated  being  iu  accordance  with  the  idea  of  the 
subject.  His  dissertations  on  the  employment  of  hypotheses,  and  on 
the  deductions  drawn  fiom  experience,  are  the  developments  of  a  few 
g'  neral  maxims,  very  just,  but  trite ;  and  his  views  on  the  liberty  of 
philosophising  are  sound,  though,  at  the  time  they  were  written,  they 
appear*  d  too  bold. 

His  metaphysical  theory  maintained  its  ground  in  Germany  from 
the  death  of  Leibnitz  to  the  time  when  the  school  of  Kant  was  formed. 
He  is  considered  as  the  disciple  and  commentator  of  the  former  philo- 
sopher ;  and  he  admitted  a  sort  of  pre-established  harmony  from  whence 
results  the  conformity  of  the  operations  of  the  soul  with  those  of  the 
body,  but  he  differed  from  his  master  in  considering  that  harmony  not 
as  a  result  of  the  will  of  the  Deity,  but  of  the  changes  which  are  con- 
tinually in  operation  in  the  universe  :  the  latter  he  considered  as  a 
piece  of  mechanism  set  in  motion  by  its  first  cause.  He  demonstrates 
at  length  the  existence  of  God,  taking  caro  at  the  same  time  to  sepa- 
rate the  idea  of  the  Divine  Being  from  th;it  of  the  soul  of  the  world; 
and  he  maintained  the  opinion  that  the  Author  of  the  universe  being 
all-perfect  mu<t  have  necessarily  created  the  best  of  all  possihle  worlds. 
Asserting  also  the  perfect  freedom  of  man's  will,  be  admits  that  this 
freedom  is  limited  to  the  power  of  choosing  what  appears  to  be  the 
best  under  existing  circumstances. 

His  general  rule  of  morality  is,  that  each  man  should,  as  much  as 
depends  on  himself,  do  what  may  render  his  own  condition  and  that 
of  others  as  perfect  as  possible.  While  acknowledging  that  God  is  the 
source  of  all  morality,  he  considers  that  man  is  in  some  respects  a  law 
to  himself;  that  an  action  is  good  or  bad  in  itself,  independently  of 
divine  precepts,  and  that  the  conduct  of  man  ought  not  to  be  influ- 
enced merely  by  the  fear  of  punishment  or  the  hope  of  reward. 
Natural  law  is  in  his  mind  identical  with  morality,  and  he  makes  both 
to  depend  on  the  obligation  man  is  under  to  advance  constantly  towards 
perfection. 

Wolff's  political  science  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  evetything 
should  be  done  for  the  public  benefit  and  the  maintenance  of  public 
security  :  he  considers  a  limited  monarchy  as  the  most  favourable  for 
the  attainment  of  these  ends,  though  he  admits  that  this  is  not  with- 
out some  inconveniences.  He  leaves  to  the  prince  the  right  of  deter- 
mining what  is  best  for  the  public  good,  but  he  makes  him  subject  to 
the  laws  of  his  country.  He  inquires  into  the  causes  of  the  wealth  of 
nations,  but  his  views  on  this  subject  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  state 
of  society  in  his  own  age,  and  want  the  grnerality  which  is  consistent 
with  the  present  state  of  this  branch  of  science. 

His  political  works  aie,  'Jus  Naturae,'  viii.  torn.  4to,  Francofurti  efc 
Lipsiae,  1732;  and  'Jus  Gentium,'  Halle,  1752. 

(Ludovici,  Vita,  fata  et  scripta,  Ch.  ^YoIffii,  Leipzig  ) 

WOLFF,  PIUS  ALEXANDER,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
German  actors  of  the  present  century,  was  born  in  1782,  at  Augsburg. 
His  parents  designed  him  for  one  of  the  learned  professions,  but  his 
own  inclination,  as  well  as  his  natural  talents,  led  him  to  the  stage. 
In  1804  he  was  one  of  the  actors  engaged  at  Weimar,  the  theatre  of 
which  place  was  then  regarded  as  the  model  for  all  Germany.  Schiller 
and  Gothe  were  themselves  actively  engaged  in  conducting  the  theatre 
and  training  the  actors.  As  Wolff  was  a  man  of  much  greater  talent 
than  the  majority  of  actors,  Gothe  took  especial  trouble  with  him, 
trained  him  on  sound  artistic  principles,  and  afterwards  declared  that 
Wolff  had  become  an  actor  quite  to  his  mind.  Wolff  devoted  himself 
especially  to  the  performance  of  tragic  characters  and  youthful  heroes, 
w  hich  he  acted  to  perfection.  His  performance  of  Hamlet,  the  Marquis 
Posa,  Max.  Piccolomini,  Weisslingen,  Orestes,  and  Tasso,  made  such  an 
impression  in  Germany,  that  to  this  day  he  is  considered  the  standard 
by  which  other  actors  are  measured.  At  a  later  period  he  occasion- 
ally also  acted  comic  and  humorous  characters,  in  which  he  was  much 
admired,  though  tragedy  was  at  all  times  his  peculiar  field,  in  which 
he  was  unsurpassed.  In  1816  he  became  a  member  of  the  royal 
theatre  of  Berlin. 

He  died  at  Weimar  in  1828.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he 
wrote  several  dramas,  which  were  well  received,  and  some  of  which 
long  remained  favourite  plays  in  Germany.  Three  of  them,  '  Caesario,' 
a  comedy,  '  Pflicht  um  Pflicht,'  and  '  Preciosa,'  form  the  first  volume 
of  a  collection  which  he  published  under  the  title  '  Dramatische 
Spiele,'  Berlin,  1823,  but  the  collection  was  not  continued,  and  his 
other  plays  appeared  separately  at  different  times.  'Preciosa'  has 
become  celebiated  by  being  taken  by  C.  M.  von  Weber  as  the  text  for 


one  of  his  most  popular  operas.  His  other  plays  are — '  Der  Hund  des 
Aubri,'  a  farce,  (Berlin,  1822) ;  '  D,  r  Maun  von  fiinfzig  Jahren'  (Berlin, 
1830);  '  Treue  siegt  in   Liebesnetzen,'  and  'Der  Kammerdiener ' 

(Berlin,  1832). 

WOLFRAM  VON  ESCHENBACH,  a  Minnesanger,  who  lived  in 
the  first  part  of  the  13th  century,  was  the  best  German  poet  of  his 
time.  He  was  probably  born  at  a  castle  called  Eschenbach,  which 
seems  to  have  been  situated  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  he  was 
descended  from  a  noble  family.  After  having  been  made  a  knight,  he 
led  the  life  of  a  warlike  troubadour,  and  the  princes  of  the  empire 
rccaived  him  with  equal  satisfaction  in  their  camp  and  at  their  court. 
He  was  present  at  the  famous  poetical  festival  ou  the  Wartburg. 
Tow»rds  the  end  of  his  life  he  retired  to  his  native  country  :  he  died, 
probably  about  1220  :  he  is  spoken  of  as  dead  in  1225. 

Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  was  a  very  fertile  poet.  Of  his  numerous 
productions  the  greater  part  however  are  lost,  but  his  priucioal  poem 
h:rs  most  luckily  been  preserved  iu  manuscript  at  St.  Gallen  and  at 
some  other  pbvees.  This  poem  is  entitled  '  Parzival ;'  the  subject  of 
it  is  partly  taken  from  French  aud  Provencal  models — the  holy  Oral 
being  the  marvellous  object  which  the  hero  of  the  poem,  Parzival, 
pursues  in  a  long  course  of  adventures.  He  at  last  becomes  king  of 
the  Gral,  and  thus  enjoys  the  purest  happiness  and  perfection  which 
man  can  attain.  There  is  an  epical  tendency  iu  the  poem,  but  it 
would  be  incorrect  to  call  it  an  epic ;  full  of  deep  thoughts  on  the 
destiny  of  man,  on  the  mysterious  nature  of  his  soul,  on  his  religious 
aud  moral  duties,  it  belongs  to  a  class  of  poems  which  are  peculiar  to 
German  literature,  and  of  which  Got  he's  '  Faust '  maybe  considered 
as  the  most  striking  specimen.  The  '  Parzival'  was  written  about 
1205.  It  was  first  printed  in  fol.,  1477,  in  an  incorrect  and  mutilated 
edition,  which  was  reprinted  and  somewhat  corrected  in  the  first 
volume  of '  Sammlung  Altdeutscber  Gcdichte,'  by  Muller,  who  collated 
the  manuscript  of  s-t.  Gallen.  The  other  extant  works  of  Wolfram  of 
Eschenbach  are,  2, '  Titurel,' first  printed  iu  4to,  1477,  a  fragment  of 
an  introductory  poem  to  Parzival,  and  in  Gervinus's  opinion  the  finest 
specimen  of  ancient  German  poetry,  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  another  poem,  likewise  called '  Titurel,'  which  was  once  in- 
correctly attributed  to  Wolfram  ;  3,  '  Willehalm  von  Oramjis '  (William 
of  Orange),  in  Manesse's  collection  of  Minnesaugers,  where  there  are 
also  several  of  the  author's  minor  lyrical  poems.  An  excellent  critical 
edition  of  all  the  extant  productions  of  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  was 
published  by  Lachmann,  Berlin,  8vo,  1833,  who  has  added  a  valuable 
introduction  to  the  Life  and  Works  of  the  author.  Wolfram,  accord- 
ing to  contemporary  writers,  was  a  very  learned  man ;  his  style  is 
simple,  char,  and  elegant,  and  the  difficulties  which  exist  are  rather 
due  to  the  mystical  tendency  of  the  author  and  his  transcendental 
ideas,  than  to  a  want  of  those  qualities  which  constitute  a  great 
writer. 

WOLLASTON,  WILLIAM,  author  of  'The  Religion  of  Nature 
Delineated,'  was  born  at  Coton-Clanford  in  Staffordshire,  on  the  26th 
of  March,  1659.  He  was  descended  from  an  old  and  considerable 
Staffordshire  family,  but  belonged  to  a  younger  and  a  poor  branch  of 
it.  When  he  was  in  his  tenth  year,  a  Latin  school  was  opened  at 
Shenston  in  Staffordshire,  where  his  father,  a  private  gentleman  of  a 
small  fortune,  then  resided,  young  Wollaston  was  immediately  sent 
to  it.  He  continued  there  near  two  years,  when  he  was  sent  to 
Litchfield  school,  in  which  a  great  confusion  soon  after  happened,  and 
the  magistrates  of  the  city  turned  the  master  out  of  the  schoolhouse. 
Many  scholars  followed  the  ejected  master;  and  Mr.  Wollaston  amongst 
the  rest.  He  remained  with  him  till  he  quitted  his  school,  which  was 
about  three  years;  and  then,  the  schism  being  ended,  he  returned  into 
the  free  school,  and  continued  there  about  a  year.  This  was  all  the 
schooling  Mr.  Wollaston  ever  had.  (Clarke's  '  Life  of  Wollaston,' 
prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  '  Religion  of  Nature,'  8vo,  1750,  p.  v.)  On 
the  18th  of  June  1674,  he  was  entered  a  pensioner  at  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  resided  almost  without  interruption 
uutil  the  29th  of  September  1681,  by  which  time  he  had  taken  his 
Master  of  Arts'  degree  and  deacons  orders.  He  was  disappointed  in 
not  obtaiuing  a  fellowship  in  his  college,  for  which  he  had  laboured 
with  great  diligence,  aud  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  which  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  much  inconvenience  from  poverty  during  his  residence  in 
the  university.  On  leaving  college  he  took  the  situation  of  assistant- 
master  at  Birmingham  school,  and  shortly  after  he  joined  the  school 
he  obtained  a  lectureship  in  a  chapel  two  miles  out  of  Birmingham. 
After  having  filled  the  situation  of  assistant-master  for  about  four  years, 
he  was  appointed  second  master  of  the  school,  which  had  three 
masters  and  two  assistant-masters,  and  at  the  same  time  took  priest's 
orders.  This  mastership  was  worth  only  70Z.  a  year.  Out  of  his 
small  income  he  was  able  to  give  assistance  to  two  brothers  who  had 
got  into  difficulties. 

In  August  1688,  the  poor  schoolmaster  suddenly  found  himself  in 
affluence  by  the  death  of  a  second  cousin,  the  head  of  his  own  branch 
of  the  Wollaston  family,  Mr.  Wollaston  of  Shenton.  iu  Leicestershire, 
who  greatly  to  his  own  surprise  made  him  his  heir.  This  gentlemau 
had  not  long  before  his  death  lost  his  only  son,  and  not  choosing  to 
give  his  estate  to  his  daughters,  proceeded  to  settle  it  on  the  uncle 
and  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  But  a  further  acquaintance 
with  his  younger  relative,  and  the  high  character  which  he  heard  of 
him,  led  him  before  his  death  to  revoke  this  settlement  and  make 
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another.  "His  cousin  of  Shenton  was  used  to  employ  persons 
privately,  to  observe  our  author's  behaviour,  who  lit tl«  suspected  any 
such  matter.  And  his  behaviour  was  found  to  be  such,  that  the 
stricter  the  observations  wero  upon  it,  the  inoro  they  turned  to  hia 
advantage.  In  hue,  Mr.  Wollaston  beoame  so  thoroughly  satisfied  of 
our  author's  merit,  that  he  revoked  the  before-mentioned  settlement 
and  made  a  will  in  hia  favour."    (Clarke's  'Life,'  p.  xi.) 

Wollaaton  now  went  to  reside  in  London,  and  on  the  2(!th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1689,  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Charlton,  a  citizen  of 
London,  who  brought  him  another  accession  of  fortune.  He  now 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness  and 
ttie  pursuit  of  learning.  "  He  may  most  truly  be  said,"  observes  his 
biographer,  "to  have  settled  in  London,  for  he  very  seldom  went  out 
of  it.  He  took  no  delight  in  unnecessary  journeys,  and  for  above 
thirty  years  before  his  death  had  not  been  absent  from  his  habitation 
in  Charterhouse -square  so  much  as  one  whole  night."  (p.  xiv.)  His 
studies  were  principally  directed  to  the  ancient  languages,  and  morals 
and  theology,  and  embraced  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  and 
the  Arabic  language.  In  16'JO  he  published  a  paraphrase  of  a  part  of 
the  'Book  of  Ecclesiasto",'  and  in  1703  he  composed  and  printed,  but 
only  for  private  circulai ion,  a  small  Latin  grammar.  The 'Religion 
of  Nature  Delineated'  was  published  in  1724,  but  a  very  short  time 
before  his  death.  A  number  of  other  works,  which  he  had  written 
during  his  four  and  thirty  years'  studious  residence  iu  London,  wero 
committed  by  him  to  the  flames  a  short  time  before  his  death.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  manuscripts  which  were  found  after  his  death, 
and  which  his  biographer  supposes  escaped  the  same  fate  only  by 
their  beiug  forgotten  : — 1,  A  Hebrew  Grammar;  2,  'Tyrociuia  Arabica 
etSyriaca;'  3,  'Specimen  Vocabularii  Biblio-Hebraici,  Uteris  nostra- 
tibus  quantum  fert  Linguarum  Dissonantia  descripti;'  4,  '  Formulae 
qutedam  Gemariuse ; '  5,  •  De  Qeueribus  Pedum,  Metrorum,  Carminum, 
&c.  apud  Judaeos,  Grsecos,  et  Latinos  ;'  6, '  De  Yocum  Tonis  Monitio 
ad  Tyrones;'  7,  '  ltudimenta  ad  Mathesin  et  Philosophiam  spectantia  ;' 
8, 'Miscellanea  Philologica ;'  9,  'Opinions  of  the  Ancient  Philoso- 
phers ;'  10,  ,  'lovSaixa,  sive  Religionis  et  Literaturae  Judaicse  Synopsis;' 
11,  '  A  Collection  of  some  Antiquities  and  Particulars  in  the  History 
of  Mankind,  tending  to  show  that  Men  have  not  been  here  upon  this 
Earth  from  Eternity,'  &c. ;  12,  'Some  Passages  relating  to  the  History 
of  Christ,  collected  out  of  the  Primitive  Fathers;'  13,  'A  Treatise 
relating  to  the  Jews,  of  their  Antiquities,  Language,  &.C.'  Besides 
these  there  was  a  numerous  collection  of  sermons  found.  From  the 
titles  it  may  be  supposed  that  many  of  these  manuscript  works  were 
composed  to  assist  his  own  studies.  "  What  renders  it  the  more  pro- 
bable,'' says  Dr,  Clarke,  "  or  indeed  almost  beyond  doubt,  that  he 
would  have  destroyed  these  likewise  if  lie  had  remembered  them,  is 
that  several  of  those  which  remain  undestroyed  are  only  rudiments  or 
rougher  sketches  of  what  he  afterwards  reconsidered  and  carried  on 
much  farther,  and  which  soon  after  such  revisal  he  nevertheless  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  as  being  still,  iu  his  opiniou,  short  of  that  perfec- 
tion to  which  he  desired  and  had  intended  to  bring  them."  (p.  xxiii.) 

Wollastou  died  on  the  29th  of  October  1724,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year. 
The  immediate  cause  of  Ids  death  was  a  fracture  of  the  arm,  which 
happened  when  he  was  in  a  bad  state  of  health.  His  wife  had  died 
four  years  before.  They  had  lived  most  happily  together  for  thirty 
years,  and  she  had  borne  him  eleven  children,  of  whom  seven  survived 
their  father,  He  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  wife  in  the  church  of 
Great  Fiuborough  in  Sutlolk,  where  one  of  his  estates  lay,  and  where 
his  eldest  son  afterwards  resided. 

'The  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated'  is,  as  the  name  implies,  an 
exposition  of  man's  various  moral  duties  aud  the  principles  of  them, 
independently  of  revelation,  and  of  so  much  as  may  be  learnt  without 
revelation  of  the  divine  government  of  the  world.  The  chief  pecu- 
liarity of  Wollaston's  system  of  morals  is  that  he  refers  all  duties  to 
truth  as  their  fundamental  principle,  defining  truth  to  be  the  expres- 
sion of  things  as  they  are,  and  extending  the  detiuitiou  by  the  remark 
that  "a  true  proposition  may  be  denied,  or  things  may  be  denied  to 
be  what  they  are  by  deeds  as  well  as  by  express  words,  or  another 
proposition."  As  an  instance,  theft  would  be  interpreted  by  Wollaston 
as  a  denial  of  the  true  owner's  property  in  the  goods  stolen.  On  this 
somewhat  fanciful  foundation  the  whole  range  of  human  duties,  with 
the  exception  of  course  of  those  arising  out  of  revealed  religion,  is 
built  up  by  Wollaston  with  great  ingenuity  and  skill.  The  work  is 
not  complete  :  the  author  sets  out  with  proposing  to  himself  three 
questions  to  be  answered: — 1,  "Is  there  rtally  any  such  thing  as 
natural  religion,  properly  aud  truly  so  called  ?"  2,  '.'  If  there  is,  what 
is  it?"  and, 3,  "How  may  a  man  qualify  himself,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
judge  for  himself,  of  the  other  religions  professed  iu  the  world;  to 
settle  his  own  opinions  in  disputable  matters ;  and  then  to  enjoy 
tranquillity  of  mind,  neither  disturbing  others,  nor  being  disturbed  at 
what  passes  among  them  V  Only  the  first  two  of  these  questions  are 
answered.  Wollaston  had  begun  to  answer  the  third  question,  but 
had  made  little  progress,  when  death  overtook  him. 

The  work  was  very  popular  on  its  first  publication  ;  ten  thousand 
copies  of  it,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  having  been  sold  in  a  very  few 
years.  The  best  edition  is  the  seventh  and  last,  to  which  is  prefixed 
the  biographical  sketch,  by  Dr.  Clarke,  whence  this  account  has  been 
principally  derived,  and  which  was  edited  by  him  at  the  request,  as  he 
atates  in  an  advertisement,  of  Caroline,  the  wife  of  George  II. 
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cultivator  of  natural  science,  was  born  August  0th,  1770.  Ho  wai  tho 
third  son  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Wollaston,  F.R.S.,  of  Chiselhumt  in  Kent, 
and  rector  of  St.  Vedaxt,  Foster-lane,  in  the  city  of  London,  who  w;m 
himself  the  grandson  of  the  author  of  the  'Religion  of  Nature  Deli- 
neated,' the  suliject  of  tho  preceding  article.  A  peculiar  taste  for  intel- 
lectual pursuits  of  tho  more  exact  kind  appears  to  have  been  hereditary 
in  his  family.  He  was  an  astronomer,  anil  published,  iu  1789,  a  'Speci- 
men of  a  General  Astronomical  Catalogue,  arranged  in  Zones  of  North 
Polar  Distance,  and  adapted  to  .January  J,  1790.'  He  alno  produced, 
from  his  own  observations,  an  extensive  catalogue  of  the  north'  rn 
circumpolar  stars,  which,  with  au  account  of  the  instruments  employed, 
tables  for  the  reductions,  and  some  miscellaneous  papers,  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  'Fasciculus  AstronornicuH,'  in  1800.  His 
eldest  son,  the  Itev.  Archdeacon  Francis  John  Hyde  Wollaston,  B.D., 
F.R.S.,  was  also  a  man  of  science,  and  constructed  a  tbo.mome- 
trical  barometer  for  nn-aeuring  heights,  on  which  he  communicated 
two  papers  to  the  'Philosophical  Transactions,'  in  the  years  1817 
aud  1H20. 

W.  H.  Wollaston  having  gone  through  tho  usual  preparatory  course 
of  education,  was  sent  to  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  applied 
himself  diligently  to  the  studies  immediately  relating  to  the  medical 
profession,  for  which  he  was  intended,  and  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  Doctor  iu  Medicine  in  1793:  in  the  same  year  he  was  elect,  d  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  whose  '  Philosophical  Transactions,' 
during  his  life,  he  communicated  many  papers  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, and  iu  1S06  he  was  chosen  one  of  its  secietaries,  an  office  which 
he  retained  for  some  years.  Un  the  decease  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in 
182n,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  society  until  the  anniversary 
election  of  that  year.  He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Longitude,  aud  remained  such  until  its  improvident  abolition  by  the 
government  shortly  prior  to  his  decease;  and  he  had  been  au  early 
member  aud  otiice-beai  er  of  the  Geological  Society. 

After  premonitory  symptoms  of  paralysis  for  many  months,  he  died 
of  an  effusion  of  blood  iu  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  on  the  22nd  of 
December  1828. 

Dr.  Wollaston  had  entered  into  practice  as  a  physician,  and  for  a 
time  resided  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds :  he  afterwards  removed  to  London, 
aud  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  iu  this  city  his  talents  would 
procure  for  him  au  extensive  reputation  ;  but  either  because  his 
success  was  not  equal  to  his  exptotations,  or  iu  consequence  of  the 
disappointment  which  he  felt  in  not  obtaining  the  post  of  physician  to 
St.  George's  Hospital,  Dr.  Pemberton  having  been  on  this  occa-ion 
preferred  to  him,  he  determined  to  quit  the  profession,  and  to  devote 
himself  wholly  to  the  pursuit  of  science.  It  is  pos.-ible  that  the 
effects  of  another  cause  may  have  contributed  to  this  determination, 
either  in  his  own  mind  or  in  the  minds  of  his  friends.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  temper  and  deportment  in  a  distinguished  practitioner  of  the 
healing  art  [Abernethy,  John],  as  exhibited  to  his  patieuts,  have 
already  been  noticed.  It  was  long  ago  remarked  iu  conversation,  by 
au  experimental  philosopher  of  great  eminence,  and  a  junior  contem- 
porary of  Dr.  Wollaston,  that  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  he  would, 
from  some  of  his  own  characteristics,  hive  been  "still  more  disagree- 
able than  Abernethy." 

The  researches  of  men  of  science,  however  important  they  may  have 
been  to  mankind  by  the  improvements  to  whicu  they  have  led  in  the 
arts  aud  manufactures,  have  seldom  been  productive  of  immediate 
benefit  to  those  who  first  conducted  them  :  some  more  fortunate 
person,  by  seizing  on  an  original  idea  already  propounded,  and  bring- 
ing it  down  to  the  level  of  a  practical  application,  has  thereby  acquired 
both  fame  and  fortune ;  while  the  original  discoverer  has  remained 
unuoticed,  and  perhaps  even  his  name  has  been  forgotten.  This  was 
not  the  fate  of  Dr.  Wollaston,  iu  whom  were  combined  the  genius  of 
the  philosopher  and  the  skill  of  the  artist ;  since  from  his  different 
discoveries,  and  particularly  from  his  method  of  manufacturing  plati- 
num, he  acquired  a  considerable  fortune.  No  one  however  could  have 
better  deserved  the  rewards  due  to  genius  and  industry  ;  for  not  only 
were  the  qualities  of  his  mind  of  a  high  order,  but  his  application  to 
philosophical  investigations  and  experiments  was  unremitting  :  even 
when  near  his  last  moments,  though  suffering  under  a  painful  malady, 
he  had  the  fortitude  to  dictate  an  account  of  some  of  his  most  im- 
portant unpublished  researches,  iu  the  benevolent  hope  that  a  know- 
ledge of  them  might  thus  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Among  the  papers  so  produced,  was  '  The  Bakerian  Lecture. — On  a 
method  of  rendering  Platina  malleable,'  which  appears  in  the  '  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  '  for  1S29.  With  the  exception  of  one  requisite 
precaution,  slightly  mentioned  in  his  paper  1  On  a  new  metal  |  Rho- 
dium] found  in  crude  Platina,'  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society, 
aud  published  in  the  same  work  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  (being 
the  first  in  which  he  treated  of  platinum  and  the  metals  which  accom- 
any  it,)  no  account  of  t:ie  process  he  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
that  metal  had  hitherto  been  made  public.  In  the  Bakerian  lecture  it 
is  described  with  the  perspicuous  brevity  always  characteristic  of  his 
style,  but  so  as  to  enable  any  competent  person  to  put  it  in  practice. 
It  consists,  essentially,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  treatment  of  the  crude 
metal,  often  termed  the  ore  of  platinum,  by  aqua  resia  of  a  certain 
strength,  and  the  precipitation  of  that  metal  from  the  resulting  solution 
by  sal-ammoniac, — a  process  long  well  known, — the  careful  washing  of 
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the  amniomo  muriate  of  platinum  (in  more  ino'ern  chemical  language, 
the  double  ci  loriile  of  ammonium  and  platinum)  so  obtained,  and  it s 
heating,  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  with  bo  low  a  heat  as  just  to 
expel  the  whole  of  the  elements  of  the  sal-ammoniac,  and  to  occasion 
the  particles  of  platinum  to  cohere  as  little  as  pos-ible  ;  for  on  this 
depends  the  ultimate  ductility  of  the  metal.  In  the  next  place,  the 
resulting  gray  product  of  platinum  is  to  be  rubbed  to  powder  or 
ground,  well  washed  and  diffused  in  water,  and  allowed  to  subside  into 
a  uniform  mud  or  pulp,  which  is  to  be  transferred  to  a  brass  mould, 
and  subjected  in  that  to  forcible  compression.  Finally,  the  cake  of  plati- 
num thus  produced,  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  moot  intense  heat  that  a 
wind  furnace  (in  Dr.  Wollaston's  time)  could  be  maile  to  receive,  and 
Btiuck,  while  hot,  with  a  heavy  hammer,  so  as  at  one  heating  effec- 
tually to  close  the  metal,  or  weld  the  particles  into  a  solid  mass 
which  may  thin  be  forged  into  an  ingot  and  subsequently  subjected 
,to  any  process  of  manufacture. 

The  first  introduction  of  the  continued  mechanical  pressure  of  the 
reduced  platinum  before  it  is  heated  for  the  purpose  of  welding  it 
together,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  process  for  obtaining  the  metal  in 
a  malleable  state,  was  claimed  in  private,  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Cock,  a  practical  metallurgist,  and  a  member  of  the  British  Mineralc- 
gical  Society,  noticed  in  a  former  article  [Pepys,  W.  H.]  with  Mr. 
JPepys,  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  R.  Aikin,  Dr.  Babiugton  .Mr.  R.  Phillips,  and 
other  chemists  and  mineralogists.  He  also  affirmed  that  it  was  origin- 
ally ptoposed  by  him  to  Dr.  Wollaston,  who  effected  by  a  lever-press 
of  peculiar  cousti  uction,  which  he  devised  for  the  purpose  (and 
described  in  the  Bakerian  lecture  for  1829)  what  Mr.  Cock,  according 
to  his  own  statement  and  to  an  account  of  the  process  communicated 
.by  him  to  Messrs.  Aikiu's  '  Chemical  Dictionary/  had  previously 
effected  by  a  screw-press. 

The  welding  together  of  the  platinum  without  the  addition  of  any 
other  metal  or  sub-tance,  stated  by  Leopold  Gmclin  in  his  '  Handbook 
of  Chemistry  '  to  characterise  Dr.  Wollaston's  method  as  distinguished 
from  the  inadequate  processes  before  adopted  for  obtaining  it  in  a 
malleable  state,  is  common  to  the  processes  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard 
Knight  (also  a  member  of  the  British  Mineralogical  Society,  and  after- 
wards F.G.S.)  Mr.  Cock  and  Dr.  Wollaston,  and  was  probably  first 
employed  by  Mr.  Knight.  It  certainly  belongs  to  English  chemists 
of  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  In  Dr.  Wollaston's  hands 
however  every  part  of  the  process  received  the  impress  of  the  peculiar 
eombination  of  comprehensive  views  with  minute  accuracy  in  par- 
ticulars by  which  he  was  distingnislied.  He  made  it  his  own 
in  the  most  undeniable  manner,  and  all  the  preceding  methods  have 
been  tntiiely  superseded  by  his.  Every  student  of  chemistry,  and 
every  practical  chemist  may  profitably  study  the  Bakerian  lecture  as  a 
model  of  the  application  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  by  an  operator 
extensively  ard  accuiately  versed  in  both,  to  effect  a  single  object  of 
great  importance. 

It  is  right  to  say,  in  conclusion  of  this  subject,  that  Dr.  Wollaetoa 
did  not  claim  the  invention  of  the  method  which  he  practised  ;  he 
simply  stated  as  the  reason  for  describing  it,  that,  from  long  experience, 
he  was  better  acquainted  with  the  treatment  of  platinum,  so  as  to 
render  it  perfectly  malleable,  than  any  other  member  of  the  Royal 
Society.  But  of  some  of  the  most  refined,  philosophically  conceived, 
and  efficaciuus  portions  of  it,  he  was  undoubtedly  the  originator. 
The  late  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  F.R.S.,  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
'  System  of  Chemistry,'  and  Regius  Professor  of  that  science  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  remarks  in  his  '  History  of  Chemistry  '  (form- 
ing part  of  the  '  National  'Library,'  of  which  a  few  volumes  appeared), 
that  it  was  Dr.  Wollaston  who  first  succeeded  in  reducing  platinum 
"into  ingots  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  fit  for  every  kind  of  use  :"  that 
"it  was  employed,  in  consequence,  for  making  vessels  for  chemical 
purposes;"  and  that  "it  is  to  its  introduction  that  we  are  to  ascribe 
the  present  accuracy  of  chemical  investigations.  It  has  been  gradually 
introduced,"  he  continues,  "into  the  sulphuric  acid  manufactories,  as 
a  sub-titute  for  glass  retorts." 

The  use  of  platinum  vessels  for  the  final  concentration  of  sulphuric 
acid  by  distillation,  had  been  practised  on  a  small  scale  by  a  manu- 
facturing chemist  named  Sandman,  a  member  of  the  British  Mineralo- 
gical Society ;  but  Mr.  Richard  Farmer  was  the  first  sulphuric  acid 
maker  who  adopted  it,  and  this  he  did  on  the  large  scale,  at  his 
works,  still  carried  on  by  his  near  connection  Mr.  Edward  Probart,  on 
Kenuington  Common,  London.  In  1809  he  engaged  Dr.  Wollaston  to 
superintend  the  construction  for  the  purpose  of  a  large  vessel  of  his 
own  platinum,  weighing  322|oz.  troy,  at  the  cost  of  300Z. ;  and  this 
proving  of  the  anticipated  advantage,  two  other  vessels  were  con- 
structed in  the  course  of  the  following  six  years,  having  the  aggregate 
weight  of  828  oz.,and  costing  together  685Z.  Dr.  Wollaston  afterwards 
constructed  similar  large  vessels  of  platinum,  for  other  makers  and 
lectifiers  of  sulphuric  acid.  From  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Farmer-,  which  we  have  been  kindly  permitted  to  examine,  it  appears 
that  the  method  of  transacting  business  pursued  by  Dr.  Wollaston  in 
such  cases,  was  to  charge  per  oz.  for  the  platinum  he  supplied, — and 
of  which  metal  indeed  he  was  for  many  years,  nearly  throughout  his 
life,  the  sole  manufacturer — and  in  addition,  the  actual  sums  dis- 
bursed in  paymeut  of  workmen,  for  the  fabrication  of  the  vessels, 
but  not  to  receive  any  remuneration  for  his  own  superintendence, 
which  however  was  of  the  most  effective  description.    When  he  pro- 


posed to  manufacturers  or  tradesmen  improvements  in  chemical 
processes,  or  in  the  construction  of  instruments  or  apparatus,  he  con- 
tracted to  receive  nothing,  if  they  should  prove  unsuccessful,  but  to 
be  paid  a  ceitain  proportion  of  the  pavings  or  profits,  in  the  event  of 
their  succeeding.  In  making  a  profitable  business  of  practical  science, 
he  thus  never  abandoned  the  character  of  a  professional  man  and  a 
master-manufacturer,  but  always  maintained  the  position  of  a 
gentleman. 

In  giving  a  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Wollaston,  it  will  be  proper 
to  allude  more  particularly  to  some  of  the  memoirs  which  he  contri- 
buted to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Sochty  :  we  cauuot,  we  believe, 
more  effectually  perform  this  duty  than  by  quoting  what  lias  been 
said  of  his  varied  labours  by  his  contemporaries  and  friends  Mr. 
Braude  and  Dr.  Thomson.  The  former  remarks  that  the  promul- 
gation of  the  theory  of  d-finite  proportions  "  in  this  couutry  is  chiefly 
to  be  attributed  to  Dr.  Wollaston,  who-e  admirable  suggestion  of  a 
synoptic  scale  of  chemical  equivalents  was  brought  before  the  Royal 
Society  in  November  1813.  Many  years  previous  to  this  he  had 
established  the  important  doctrine  of  multiple  proportions,  in  a  paper 
'  On  Super  acid  and  Sub-acid  Salts,'  printed  in  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions '  for  the  >ear  1808  :  he  now  showed  the  important  prac- 
tical applications  of  which  the  theory  was  susceptible,  and  by  corr 
necting  the  scale  of  equivalents  with  Gunter's  sliding  rule,  has  put 
into  the  bauds  of  the  chemist  an  instrument  infinite  in  its  uses,  and 
equally  essential  to  the  student,  the  adept,  and  the  manufacturer." 

"  Dr.  Wollaston's  first  contribution  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  was  in  June  1797,  being  an  essay  'On  Gouty  and  Urinary 
Concretions,'  in  which  he  made  known  several  new  compounds  con- 
nected with  the  production  of  those  maladies,  in  addition  to  the  uric 
combinations  previously  discovered  by  Scheele  :  these  were,  phosphate 
of  lime  ;  auimouio-magnesian  pho.-phate,  a  mixture  of  the  two  form- 
ing the  fusible  cilculus;  oxalate  of  lime;  and  more  lately  he  added 
cystic  oxide  to  the  list  of  his  previous  discoveries.  ('  Phil.  Trans.,' 
1810.)  In  1804  and  1805  ho  made  known  palladium  and  rhodium, 
two  new  metals  contained  in  the  ore  of  platinum,  and  associated  with 
osmium  and  iridium,  discovered  about  the  same  time  by  Tennaut.  In 
1&09  he  showed  that  the  supposed  new  metal  tantalum  was  identical 
with  columbiutn,  previously  discovered  by  Hatchett,  and  shortly 
before  his  death  he  transmitted  to  the  Royal  Society  the  Bakerian 
lecture,  in  which  he  fully  describes  his  ingenious  method  of  rendering 
platinum  malleable."  ('Manual  of  Chemistry,'  6th  edition,  1848,  vol. 
L,  p.  cii.). 

In  his  '  History  of  Chemistry,'  as  cited  above  (vol.  ii.,  p.  248),  Dr. 
Thomson  remarks  : — "  Dr.  Wollaston  had  a  particular  turn  for  con- 
triving pieces  of  apparatus  for  scientific  purposes.  His  reflective 
goniometer  was  a  most  valuable  present  to  mineralogists,  and  it  is  by 
its  means  that  crystallography  has  acquired  the  great  degree  of  per- 
fection which  it  has  recently  exhibited.  He  contrived  a  very  simple 
apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  power  of  various  bodies  to  reflect  light. 
His  camera  lucida  furnished  those  who  were  ignorant  of  drawing  with 
a  convenient  method  of  delineating  natural  objects.  His  periscopie 
glasses  must  have  been  found  useful,  for  they  sold  rather  extensively ; 
and  his  sliding  rule  for  chemical  equivalents  furnished  a  ready  method 
for  calculating  the  proportions  of  one  substance  necessary  to  decom- 
pose a  given  weight  of  another.  Dr.  Wollaston's  knowledge  was  more 
varied  and  his  taste  less  exclusive  than  any  other  philosopher  of  his 
time,  except  Mr.  Cavendish  ;  but  .optics  and  chemistry  are  the  two 
sciences  which  lie  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  him.  To  him  we 
owe  the  first  demonstration  of  the  identity  of  galvanism  and  common 
electricity ;  and  the  first  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  different 
phenomena  exhibited  by  galvanic  and  common  electricity." 

We  may  add  to  the  above,  that  Sir  John  Herschel  has  stated  that 
Dr.  Wollaston  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  instrumental  piactice,  in 
his  goniometer,  the  direction  of  a  reflected  ray  of  light,  as  the  indi- 
cation of  the  angular  position  of  a  surface  too  delicate  for  handling — 
a  method  afterwards  proposed  by  Mr.  Babbage  and  employed  by  Gauss 
for  other  purposes.  The  use  of  this  instrument  by  English  mineralo- 
gists has  already  been  adverted  to  in  the  articles  Miller,  W.  H.,  and 
PHiLLirs,  W.  In  the  hands  of  the  late  Professor  Armand  Levy  also, 
and  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  James  Brooke,  F.R.S.,  distinguished 
for  his  exact  knowledge  of  minerals,  and  of  his  son,  Mr.  Charles 
Brooke,  F.R.S.,  it  has  greatly  aided  the  progress  of  mineralogy  and  of 
the  knowledge  of  crystallised  bodies  in  general. 

Huyghens  [Huyghe.ns,  Christian]  had  applied  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light  to  the  determination  of  the  course  of  the  extraordinary 
ray  in  the  double  refraction  of  Iceland-Bpar,  a  variety  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  This  was  "a  problem,"  Dr.  Peacock  has  remarked,  "of  the 
highest  order  of  difficulty,  whose  solution,  equally  remarkable  for  its 
completeness  and  geometrical  elegance,  was  unfortunately  left  unno- 
ticed or  unknown  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century."  "  We 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  Young"  [Young,  Thomas],  he  continues,  "for  the 
first  suggestion,  and  to  Dr.  Wollaston  for  the  first  complete  demon- 
stration of  its  value,  as  giving  results  which  are  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  observed  laws  of  double  refraction,  which  Newton  had 
unfortunately  mistaken  and  misstated."  Dr.  Wollaston's  demon- 
stration is  contained  in  his  paper  'On  the  Oblique  Refraction  of 
Iceland  Crystal,'  inserted  in  the  '  Pirilosophical  Transactions'  for 
1803. 
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Dr.  Wollaston's  contemporaries  in  science,  nnd  especially  those  who 
have  eulogised  his  philosophical  character,  have  had  to  lament  that  he 
never  could  he  induced  to  describe  his  manipulations  in  print,  or  to 
communicate  to  the  world  his  happy  and  peculiar  contrivances.  Hut 
they  were  made  known  to  his  friends,  and  have  gradually  become 
public  property.  Nor  did  he  contribute  to  the  literature  of  scienco 
any  separate  work.  His  reputation,  beyond  the  circle  of  his  imme- 
diate associates,  was  and  will  continue  to  be  founded  upon  his  papers 
in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions,'  38  in  number,  which  appeared 
one  or  more  in  almost  every  annual  volume  from  1797  to  lh'29,  all 
containing  new  facts  or  the  soundest  theoretical  views,  enunciated  in 
a  style  at  once  explicit  and  concise,  not  a  Bingle  word  being  insignifi- 
cant,  redundant,  or  deficient.  His  accuracy,  whether  in  experiment 
or  in  description,  could  not  of  course  shield  his  labours  from  the 
common  lot  of  modification  and  correction  by  the  subsequent  progress 
of  science;  and  this  has  been  chiefly  tho  case  perhaps  with  his  rniuor 
researches  in  chemistry,  such  as  those  on  the  blood  of  diabetic  patients, 
aud  on  the  compound  of  titanium  with  nitrogen  and  carbon  in  ceitaio 
iron  slags,  which  he  (and  after  him  the  most  eminent  chemists  of  the 
present  day  also,  down  to  within  these  few  years)  mistook  for  that 
metal  in  an  uncombiued  atate.  But  probably  there  is  no  practical 
philosopher  the  truth  of  whose  statements  and  conclusions  upon  sub- 
jects embracing  a  vast  range  iu  nature  has  been  so  little  impugned. 

Without  entering  further  into  an  account  of  the  various  papers  by 
Dr.  Wollaston  which  appear  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  on 
which  much  might  still  be  said,  did  our  limits  permit,  we  shall  con- 
clude with  the  following  general  remarks  on  his  scientific  character,  by 
a  profound  judge  of  its  excellence,  the  late  Dr.  William  Henry,  F.R.S. 
('  Elements  of  Chemistry,'  11th  edit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  8) : — "  Dr.  Wollaston," 
he  observes,  "  was  endowed  with  bodily  senses  of  extraordinary  acute- 
ness  and  accuracy,  and  with  great  general  vigour  of  understanding. 
Trained  in  the  discipline  of  the  exict  sciences,  he  had  acquired  a 
powerful  command  over  his  attention,  and  had  habituated  himself  to 
the  most  rigid  correctness,  both  of  thought  and  of  language.  He  was 
sufficiently  provided  with  the  resources  of  the  mathematics  to  be 
enabled  to  pursue,  with  success,  profound  inquiries  in  mechanical  and 
optical  philosophy,  the  results  of  which  enabled  him  to  unfold  the 
causes  of  ph>  nomena  not  before  understood,  and  to  enrich  the  arts 
connected  with  those  scieuces  by  the  invention  of  ingenious  and 
valuable  instruments.  In  chemistry  he  was  distinguished  by  the 
extreme  nicety  aud  delicacy  of  his  observations,  by  the  quickness  and 
precision  with  which  he  marked  resemblances  and  discriminated  differ- 
ences, the  sagacity  with  which  he  devised  experiments  and  anticipated 
their  results,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  executed  the  analysis  of 
fragments  of  new  substances,  often  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible by  ordinary  eyes.  He  was  remarkable  too  for  the  caution 
with  which  he  advanced  from  facts  to  general  conclusions ;  a  caution 
which,  if  it  sometimes  prevented  him  from  reaching  at  once  to  the 
most  sublime  truths,  yet  reudered  every  step  of  his  ascent  a  secure 
sta'ion,  from  which  it  was  easy  to  rise  to  higher  and  more  enlarged 
inductions." 

WO  LLSTON  ECRAFT,  MARY.  [Godwin,  William,  vol.  iii., 
col.  133.] 

WOLSEY,  THOMAS,  the  celebrated  cardinal  of  that  name,  was 
born  at  Ipswich  in  Suffolk,  in  1741.  The  tale  that  he  was  the  son  of 
a  butcher  is  probable,  though  it  does  not  rest  upon  any  sure  founda- 
tion. It  appears  that  Robert  and  Joan  Wolsey,  his  parents,  were  poor 
but  reputable  persons,  and  possessed  of  sufficient  means  to  provide  a 
good  education  for  their  son.  Alter  having  received  some  preparatory 
instruction,  he  was  sent  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  at  tne  age  of  fifteen,  gaining  by  his  early  advancement  the 
nickname  of  "the  boy  bachelor."  (Cavendish's  'Life  of  Wolsey.') 
He  was  made  fellow  of  his  college,  appointed  teacher  of  a  sohool  in 
connection  with  it  and  was  ordained.  At  this  school  were  three  sons 
♦if  the  Marquis  of  Dorstt,  with  whom  Wolsey  became  acquainted,  and 
through  whose  pa'rouage  he  enjoyed  his  first  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
the  living  of  Lyn  ington  in  Somersetshire.  He  was  now  twenty-nine 
years  of  age,  and  possessed  a  winning  address,  which,  combined  with 
great  natural  ability,  aud  a  keen  and  rapid  judgment  of  character, 
greatly  assisted  l  is  promotion.  We  cannot  follow  him  through  every 
stip  of  his  progre-s,  even  at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  Though  he 
was  not  always  discreet,  it  is  apparent  that  he  acquired  friendships  and 
obtained  confidence  in  each  place  where  he  resided.  It  is  said  that 
while  he  lived  at  Lymington  he  got  drunk  at  a  neighbouring  fair;  for 
some  such  cause  it  is  certain  that  Sir  Amias  Poulet  put  him  into  the 
stocks,  a  puuislimeut  for  which  he  subsequently  revenged  himself ;  but 
the  first  part  of  the  story  is  probably  a  fable.  Through  his  intimacy 
with  a  Somersetshire  gentleman  of  some  importance,  Sir  John  Nafant, 
treasurer  of  Calais,  he  was  named  by  Sir  John  his  deputy  in  that 
office,  to  which  he  was  personally  incapacitated  fiorn  atteudiner  by  age 
and  sickness.  Na'aut's  influence  at  court  also  procured  for  Wolsev  a 
nomination  as  kiug's  chaplain,  and  introduced  him  to  Henry  VII.,  in 
whose  favour  he  soon  gained  a  prominent  place.  Wolsey's  insinuating 
manners  aud  ready  ability  were  not  lost  upon  the  king.  These  were 
days  in  which  the  clergy  wera  barred  from  no  office,  ecclesiastical  or 
Otherwise.  An  ambassador  was  sought  to  go  to  Flanders  with  a 
message  concerning  the  marriage  of  the  king  :  despatch  was  necessary, 
and  the  king  intrusted  the  business  to  Wolsey,  who  travelled  with 
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'  such  rapidity  as  to  return  to  London  before,  it  is  said,  bin  master 
knew  of  his  depaiture,  and  acted  iu  such  a  manner  upon  imperfect 
instructions  as  to  give  the  king  great  Mill  faction.  The  credit  that  he 
gained  by  this  service  contributed  to  procure  him  the  valua  le  deanery 
of  Lincoln,  to  which  he  wai  appointed  in  February  1508.  In  the 
following  year  the  king  died,  aud  was  MQOCade  I  by  Henry  VIII., 
whose  aire  and  character,  widely  different  from  ti in  father's,  raised  * 
general  expectation  of  an  entire  change  of  fffl*WWfHft*T  ami  favourites. 

Up  to  this  time  Wolsey  had  had  no  opportunity  of  playing  a  great 
part.  He  had  risen  indeed,  and  risen  very  rapidly  ;  but  he  was  an 
obscure  person,  of  low  birth,  and  sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  for 
him  to  gain  any  very  great  elevation.  Put  iu  the  changes  to  be  in  do 
at  the  accession  of  the  new  king,  it  soon  became  evident  that  Wol-ey's 
power  would  be  materially  increased.  Many  circumstances  favoured 
his  promotion  :  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  he  was  accustomed  to 
the  court,  for  which  bis  manners  aud  address  peculiarly  fitted  him  ; 
and  he  likewise  held  an  important  place  in  the  church.  The  position 
of  public  affairs  moieover  contributed  to  secure  hirn  a  place  near  the 
person  of  the  king.  There  were  animosities  between  the  Earl  of 
Suney,  the  lord-treasurer,  and  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  held 
tho  important  offices  of  privy  seal  aud  secretary  of  state.  Fox, 
desirous  of  strengthening  his  influence,  sought  to  place  near  the  king 
one  of  his  own  friends  and  adherents.  For  this  purpose  he  made 
Wolsey  the  king's  almoner,  tru-tiug  that  hie  active  spirit,  his  acute- 
ness,  and  insinuating  address  would  make  the  favourite  of  the  father 
the  still  greater  favourite  of  the  son.  The  adroit  courtier  did  not 
disappoint  hij  patron  :  he  rose  so  quickly  in  the  king's  good  graces 
that  he  soon  did  nearly  what  he  pleased.  His  religious  scruples  were 
not  strong  enough  to  lead  him  to  discourage  the  king's  humours  and 
pleasures;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  seem  to  have  promoted  his  care- 
less gaiety,  knowing  well  that  the  more  time  the  king  employed  in  ita 
pursuit,  the  more  necessary  he  would  find  it  to  have  some  active 
favourite  to  supply  him  with  the  information  which  he  needled,  and  to 
proceed  with  the  business  which  he  omitted  to  transact.  Thus,  though 
the  king  never  wholly  ueglect-d  his  affairs,  the  conduct  of  them 
chiefly  devolved  upon  the  favourite.  Trie  success  of  his  general 
management  was  soon  proved  by  the  gifts  that  were  bestowed  upou 
him.  Before  the  ytar  of  the  king's  accession  had,d,assed  he  had  been 
made  lord-almoner,  and  had  been  presented  with  fiome  valuable  lauds 
and  houses  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bride's,  Fleet-iireet,  which  Empeon 
had  forfeited  to  the  crown.  In  1510  he  became  rector  of  Torrinuton  ; 
in  1511,  canou  of  Windsor  and  registrar  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter; 
in  1512,  prebendary  of  York;  in  1513,  dean  of  York  and  bishop  of 
Tournay  in  France;  in  1514,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  in  the  same  rear 
archbishop  of  York.  In  1515  he  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  succeeded 
Warham  as  chancellor.  Iu  1516  the  pope  made  him  legate  a  latere,  a 
commission  which  gave  him  great  wealth  and  almost  unlimited  power 
over  the  English  clergy  :  he  likewise  farmed,  for  the  foreign  bishops 
who  held  them,  the  revenues  of  the  dioceses  of  Bath,  Worcester,  and 
Hereford,  allowing  them  fixed  stipends  far  below  the  annual  proceeds 
which  were  collected  ;  he  had  also  in  commendam  the  abbey  of  St. 
Albans;  while  the  enormous  revenues  that  he  derived  from  these 
sources  were  further  increased  by  stipends  received  from  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain  and  the  doge  of  Venice.  Thus  WoLey  had  accumu- 
lated in  his  own  hands  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  both  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical, and  deiived  from  foreign  and  domestic  sources  an  amount  of 
income  to  which  no  subject  has  ever  approached  :  his  wealth  and 
influence  were  almost  an  encroachment  on  the  dignity  of  the  crown. 
His  ambition  however  was  not  satisfied;  his  anxiety  for  the  papacy 
was  avowed  ;  nor  did  his  expectations  of  gaiuing  it  appear  extrava- 
gant, for  at  the  death  of  Maximilian  (1519)  both  the  kings  of  France 
and  Spain  aspired  to  the  empire,  and  each,  eager  to  secure  the 
influence  of  so  powerful  a  miuister  as  Wolsey,  promised  to  Besjat  him 
in  his  designs.  At  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  in  1522,  and  again  in  tho 
following  year,  at  the  death  of  Adrian  VI.,  Wolsey  sought  the  vacant 
throne,  but  in  neither  instance  was  he  chosen.  "  His  foreigu  policv 
seems  to  have  beeu  biassed  by  his  disappointment,  which  he  attributed 
to  Charles  V.,  wnom  he  ever  afterwards  held  in  aversion."  We  have 
other  instances  of  the  continuance  of  his  resentmeut  and  his  inability 
to  forgive.  He  had  taken  offence  at  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  coo- 
duct  towards  him  :  that  nobleman's  indiscretions  afterwards  subjected 
him  to  an  attainder  for  treason;  Wolsey  prosecuted  the  case  with 
great  severity,  and  though  there  were  hardly  sufficient  public  reasons 
for  such  harshness,  instigated  his  execution.  An  outcry  was  raised 
against  him  for  his  want  of  leniency  towards  this  popular  favourite  : 
it  soon  subsided  however,  for  his  -power  made  him  teared,  and  his 
magnificence  admired. 

Nobody  could  vie  with  Wolsey  in  display  :  his  retinue  on  the  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  was  more  numerous  and  spleudid  than  that  of 
any  su'  ject  ;  and  during  eacti  foreign  mission  on  wnica  he  was 
employed,  he  was  attended  with  extraordinary  pomp.  At  York  Place 
(now  Whitehall)  his  residen  e  was  furnished  with  every  luxury;  and 
he  built  for  himself  at  Hampton  Court  a  noble  palace,  of  whioh  he 
eventually  made  a  present  to  the  kiug.  His  dress  was  gorgeous,  his 
manner  of  living  sumptuous,  and  his  household  consisted  of  more  than 
500  persons;  there  were  among  them  mmy  people  of  rank — the  Earl 
of  Derby,  Lord  Henry  Percy,  and  others.  He  had  a  "steward  "  (saye. 
his  biogr  ipber  Caveudish,  -vho  was  bis  gentleman-usher)  "  which  waj 
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always  a  dean  or  priest;  a  treasurer  a  knight ;  and  a  comptroller  au 
esquire  ;  which  have  always  within  his  house  their  white  staves.  .  .  . 
In  his  privy  kitchen  he  had  a  master-cook,  who  went  daily  in  damask, 
satin,  or  velvet,  with  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck."  But  on  the 
other  hand,  he  promoted  learning  with  consistent  liberality  :  the 
University  of  Oxford  is  indebted  to  him  for  its  Cardinal's  (now  Christ- 
church)  College;  and  fur  several  professorships,  which,  with  the  college 
he  founded  in  his  native  town  of  Ipswich,  had  only  a  short  existence; 
he  likewise  encouraged  learned  persons  by  patronage  and  gifts.  He 
was  himself  no  mean  scholar,  and  he  is  said  to  have  assisted  the  king, 
by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  works  of  his  favourite  author, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  other  theological  writers,  when  he  composed 
his  treatise  against  Luther.  He  drew  up,  in  152d,  the  Latin  rules  for 
his  school  of  Ipswich,  which  are  extant ;  they  are  printed  in  the 
'Essay  on  a  System  of  Classical  Instruction'  (London,  John  Taylor, 
1825),  and  contain  the  course  of  Latin  instruction  which  Wolsey  pre- 
scribed for  the  eight,  classes  into  which  he  diviled  the  school. 

The  see  of  Durham,  to  which  he  had  been  recently  appointed, 
Wolsey  resigned  for  that  of  Winchester.  It  does  not  appear  that  lie 
encouraged  any  change  of  doctrine  among  his  clergy ;  his  adherence 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  never  shaken.  The  Reformation 
indeed  made  little  progress,  though  many  of  its  seeds  were  sown  in 
his  time.  His  abuse  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  and  duties  gave  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  necessity  of  change  :  such  rapid  translation 
from  dignity  to  dignity,  so  large  a  number  of  offices  held  continually 
in  the  same  hands,  while  their  duties  were  for  the  most  part  neg- 
lected, were  evils  that  could  not  long  be  tolerated.  The  exercise  of 
his  legatine  powers  with  regard  to  the  examination  and  suppression  of 
the  monasteries,  his  conduct  likewise  in  the  matter  of  Queen  Cathe- 
rine's divorce,  gave  strength  to  the  dawning  Reformation. 

To  circumstances  connected  with  the  divorce  Wolsey's  fall  is  mainly 
attributable  :  he  advi-ed  the  king  to  put  away  Catherine,  but  not  to 
marry  Anne  Boleyn,  and  thus  he  offended  both  the  actual  queen  and 
the  queen  elect.  An  oppressive  and  illegal  taxation  had  made  him 
unpopular  with  the  multitude  ;  while  at  court  there  were  powerful 
enemies  labouring  continually  to  poison  the  king's  mind  against  the 
favourite,  whom  he  had  treated  with  such  unlimited  confidence,  and 
trusted  with  such  unparalleled  authority.  The  dukes  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  and  Lord  Rochford,  Anne  Boleyn's  father,  and  Anne  herself, 
united  in  their  efforts  to  overthrow  him,  and  eventually  succeeded  in 
their  machinations.    At  the  commencement  of  the  Michaelmas  term, 

1529,  two  informations  were  filed  against  him  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  charging  him  with  having,  as  legate,  transgressed  the  statute 
of  praemunire.  Wolsey  admitted  the  charge,  "  of  which  he  was 
technically  guilty,  inasmuch  as  he  had  received  bulls  from  the  pope 
without  a  formal  licence."  (Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  '  Hist.  Eng.,'  vol.  ii., 
p.  166.)  ''The  court  pronounced  their  sentence,  that  he  was  out  of 
the  protection  of  the  law,  that  his  lands,  goods,  and  chattels  were 
forfeited,  and  that  his  person  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  king."  He  was 
ordered  to  retire  to  Esher,  a  country-house  belonging  to  the  see  of 
Winchester,  arjd  was  so  closely  shorn  of  all  magnificence  as  nearly  to 
be  wanting  in  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life.  Many  of  his  friends 
deserted  him  ;  his  followers  and  dependents  showed  the  most  devot  d 
attachment  to  their  master  in  his  distress.  He  sank  into  a  state  of 
deep  dejection.  Henry  temporarily  reinstated  him  in  the  following 
year  (1530).  Wolsey  "  was  restored  to  the  see  of  Winchester  and  the 
abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  with  a  grant  of  OOOOi.,  and  of  all  other  rents  not 
parcel  of  the  archbishopric  of  York.  Even  that  great  diocese  was 
afterwards  restored.  He  arrived  at  Cawood  Castle  about  the  end  of 
September  1530,  where  he  employed  himself  in  magnificent  prepara- 
tions for  his  installation  on  the  archiepiscopal  throu".  '  His  popularity 
in  the  north  w  as  increased  by  hi3  hospitality  and  affability.  His  ene- 
mies at  court  however  were  bent  upon  his  ruin,  and  the  king's  deter- 
mination to  cast  off  the  pope  favoured  their  design,  for  under  these 
circumstances  it  was  evidently  little  desirable  that  a  cardinal  should 
fill  the  principal  offices  in  the  state.  The  Eail  of  Northumberland 
received  orders  to  arrest  him  for  treason,  and  to  bring  him  to  London 
to  stand  his  trial.  With  what  particular  act  be  was  charged  we  are 
not  informed,  and  with  the  obsequious  servants  of  the  tyrant  it  little 
mattered.  He  proceeded  towards  London  on  his  mule,  but  by  the 
way  he  was  attacked  with  a  dysentery.  As  he  entered  the  gate  of  the 
monastery  of  Leicester,  he  said,  "Father  Abbot,  I  am  come  to  lay  my 
bones  among  you  ;"  and  so  the  event  proved  :  the  monks  carried  him 
to  his  bed,  upon  which,  three  days  afterwards,  he  expired  Nov.  23, 

1530.  Shakspere  has  little  altered  the  words  he  addressed  on  his 
deathbed  to  Kyngston,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  though  in  the  play 
they  are  given  to  Cromwell — "If  I  had  served  God  as  diligently  as  I 
have  done  the  king,  he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs." 

Wolsey  attained  his  elevation  by  a  winning  address,  combined  with 
shrewdness,  talent,  and  learning;  his  ambition  was  unlimited,  his 
rapacity  great,  he  was  arrogant  and  overbearing,  and  extremely  fond 
of  splendour  and  parade.  But  he  was  a  great  minister,  enlightened 
beyond  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  diligent  in  business,  and  a  good 
servant  to  the  king ;  for  when  his  authority  was  established  he  checked 
the  king's  cruelty,  restrained  many  of  his  capiices,  and  kept  his 
passions  within  bounds  :  the  latter  part  of  Henry's  reign  was  very  far 
more  criu  inal  than  that  during  vhich  the  cardinal  presided  over  his 
counsels. 


WOOD,  or  A  WOOD,  ANTHONY,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Oxford. 
December  17,  1632.  His  father  was  a  gentleman  of  independent  pro- 
perty. Anthony  was  Bent  to  a  private  Latin  school  in  1640,  aud  in 
1641  was  removed  to  New  College,  Oxford,  but  in  1644,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  civil  disturbances,  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Thame.  In 
1646  his  mother  placed  him  under  his  brother  Edward,  in  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  and  he  went  to  him  once  or  twice  a  day  to  receive 
instruction.  On  the  26th  of  May  1617,  he  was  matriculated  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  as  the  sou  of  a  gentleman,  and  entered  Merton 
College,  October  18,  1647.  About  1650  or  1651  he  began  to  learn  to 
play  on  the  violin,  at  first  without  instruction,  but  afterwards  under 
a  teacher.  He  seems  to  have  attained  to  great  skill  on  the  instrument, 
end  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  a  musical  club  in  Oxford,  in 
wliich  concerted  pieces  were  performed,  both  vocal  aud  instrumental, 
by  men  of  some  eminence  as  musicians.  Painting  was  also  another  of 
his  favourite  pursuits,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  of  his  skill 
in  that  art.  He  graduated  A.B.  in  1652.  Herahlry,  whi<  h  al-o 
becime  one  of  his  studies,  was  perhaps  better  suited  to  his  antiquarian 
tastes  ;  his  sedulous  study  in  the  public  library  of  the  University 
attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Thomas  Barlow,  the  head  keeper  of  the 
library,  who  treated  Anthony  with  much  kindness,  gave  him  every 
assistance  in  his  power,  and  even  allowed  him  to  take  books  and 
manuscripts  to  his  home. 

In  December  1655,  Wood  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  Dugdale's  '  Anti- 
quities of  Warwickshire'  came  out  in  1656,  and  was  read  by  Wood 
with  great  delight  and  admiration.  His  fondness  for  the  study  of 
antiquities  was  confirmed,  and  he  now  began  to  transcribe  the  monu- 
mental inscriptions  and  arms  in  the  parish  chinches  and  college 
chapels  of  the  city  and  University  of  Oxford.  After  the  Restoration 
he  obtained  leave  from  Dr.  Wallis,  in  1660,  to  consult  the  university 
registers,  monuments,  and  other  documents  in  the  Schools  Tower. 
This  was  a  valuable  fond  for  him,  and  here  he  may  bo  said  to  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  Lis  '  History  and  Antiquities  of  Oxford.'  In 
1667  Wood  went  to  London  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Dr 
Barlow  to  Sir  William  Dugdale,  by  whose  influence  he  obtained  leave 
to  peruse  the  manusciipts  in  the  Cotton  Library  and  the  records  in 
the  Tower. 

Wood  having  completed  hi3  'History  and  Antiquities  of  Oxford,' 
the  University  offered  him  lOuZ.  for  the  copyright,  which  he  accepted 
iu  October  1669,  and  the  payment  was  made  in  March  1670.  This 
pui chase  was  made  with  the  intention  of  having  the  work  translated 
into  Latin  for  the  use  of  foreigneis,  which  was  done  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  Dr.  Fell,  and  the  work  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1674,  iu  2 
vols,  folio,  with  the  title  of  '  Hi>toria  et  Antiquitates  Universitatis 
Oxonien.-is.'  Wood  complained  bitterly  of  this  translation;  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Warton,  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  less  prejudiced  judge, 
remarks,  "I  cannot  omit  the  opportunity  of  lamenting  that  Dr.  Fell 
ever  proposed  a  translation  of  Wood's  English  work,  which  would 
have  been  infinitely  more  pltasiDg  in  the  plain  natural  dress  of  its 
artless  but  accurate  author.  The  translation  in  general  is  allowel  to 
be  full  of  mistakes  :  it  is  also  stiff  and  unpleasing,  perpetually  disgust- 
ing to  the  reader  with  its  affected  phraseology." 

In  1691  Wood  published  his  '  Athena;  Oxoniense.%  an  exact  History 
of  all  the  writers  and  bishops  who  have  had  their  education  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  from  1500  to  1695,  to  which  are  added  the  Fasti 
or  Annals  of  the  said  University,'  London,  folio,  2  vols,  in  one.  The 
work  is  written  in  very  slovenly  English,  but  it  contains  a  valuable 
fund  of  materials,  selected  with  care,  though  not  always  with  judg- 
ment and  without  prejudice.  He  was  prosecuted  in  the  vice-chan- 
cellor's court  of  the  university  for  some  remarks  in  the  'Athens 
Oxonienses,'  on  the  character  of  the  late  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and 
received  a  sentence  of  expulsion.  He  was  also  attacked  by  Bishop 
Burnet,  and  replied  in  a  'Vindication,'  &c,  4to,  1693. 

Wood  died  November  29,  1695,  aged  sixty-five.  He  w  as  a  large  and 
strong  man.  He  retained  his  faculties  to  the  last,  and  just  before  he 
died  gave  directions  for  the  burning  of  a  great  mass  of  manuscripts, 
and  left  his  books  and  such  of  his  manuscripts  as  he  considered  of 
value  to  the  University  of  Oxford:  they  were  deposited  in  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum. 

In  1721  a  second  edition,  'corrected,  and  enlarged  with  the  addition 
of  above  500  new  lives  from  the  author's  original  manuscripts,'  was 
published  in  London,  2  vols,  folio.  Philip  Bliss  published  at  Oxford 
'Wood's  Athenae  Oxoniense3  continued  to  1800,'  4to,  2  vols.,  1813:  to 
the  3rd  volume,  published  iu  1817,  was  added  'Fasti  Oxonienses,  or 
Annals  of  the  said  university,  with  Notes  and  Additions,'  4to.  The 
Rev.  John  Gutch,  M.A.,  registrar  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  pub- 
lished in  1786  94,  at  Oxford,  'The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  now  first  published  in  English  from  the  original 
Manuscripts  m  the  Bodleian  Library,  by  Anthony  Wood  ;  with  a  Con- 
tinuation to  the  present  time,  by  the  Editor,'  3  vols.  4to.  The  first 
volume  of  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Bliss's  edition  of  the  Athenae  Oxoni- 
ensis,  containing  the  Life  of  Wood,  was  published  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  Society  in  1848  ;  but  no  farther  progress  was  made  in  the  work, 
the  society  having  been  dissolved,  a  circumstance  much  to  be  regretted, 
as  Dr.  Bliss  is  known  to  have  accumulated  a  great  amount  of  valuable 
additional  information  since  the  publication  of  his  former  edition. 

WOOD,  JOHN,  commonly  spok  n  of  as  '  Wood  of  Bath,'  was  an 
architect  of  considerable  repute  in  the  time  of  George  II.,  in  ability 
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and  taste  little  if  at.  all  inferior  to  any  of  hi  contemporaries,  although 
lie  has  obtained  last  Dotice  from  architectural  and  biographical  writer! 
than  some  of  them  have  done.  Iu  fact  very  little  can  now  be  collected 
relative  to  him  beyond  what  he  himself  has  incidentally  told  us  in  his 
'  Description  of  Bath.'  That  city  is  indebted  to  him  for  its  architec- 
tural fame,  and  he  may  he  considered  as  having  there  introduced  a 
stylo  of  street  architecture  till  then  quite  unknown  in  this  country, 
by  combining  a  number  of  private  houses  into  one  general  design. 

it  was  about  tho  end  of  172G  that  he  began  his  Bath  'improve- 
ments,' which  he  carried  on  uninterruptedly  for  ubout  twenty  years, 
within  which  time  he  entirely  changed  the  architectural  character  of 
the  place,  and  conferred  upon  it  even  a  degree  of  magnificence,  at 
least  as  displayed  in  such  parts  as  the  Parades,  the  Circus,  the  Royal 
Crescent,  Quee  1  Square,  and  some  of  the  public  edifices,  and  even 
some  of  these  would  have  been  superior  to  what  they  are,  had  they 
been  executed  entirely  according  to  the  original  designs.  What  he 
did  at  Bath  alone  would  justly  entitle  Wood  to  an  eminent  place  in 
the  history  of  English  architecture,  and  not  least  of  all  for  the  very 
reason  which  h  is  perhaps  occasioned  him  to  be  passed  over  with  mere 
general  notice,  inasmuch  as  be  distinguished  himself  rather  as  the 
founder  of  a  system  of  improvement  than  as  the  author  of  any  indi- 
vidual s'ructures  of  importance.  Still  he  produced  some  works  of 
the  latter  class  that  would  have  preserved  his  name  from  oblivion  ; 
among  them  are  tbe  noble  mansion  of  Prior  Park,  erected  for  '  the 
generous  Allen,'  that  of  Buckland,  for  Sir  John  Throckmorton,  and 
the  Exchange  at  Bristol,  first  opened  in  September  1743.  This  la-t  is, 
if  not  a  very  large,  a  very  handsome  structure  (110  by  148  feet),  and 
the  principal  or  north  front  a  more  tasteful  specimen  of  the  Palladian 
style  than  almost  anything  by  l'alladio  himself. 

Wood,  who  at  that  time  was  a  justice  of  the  peaco  for  Somerset- 
shire, died  May  23rd,  1754,  but  at  what  age  is  not  said  :  he  was  pro- 
bably born  about  the  close  of  the  preceding  century.  He  was  also 
known  as  a  philosophical  writerupon  his  art  by  his  '  Origin  of  Building, 
or  the  Plagiarism  of  the  Ancients,'  fol.,  1741,  which  is  however  rather 
strained  and  fanciful  in  its  opinions,  its  argument  being  to  show  that 
the  system  of  architectonic  beauty  and  proportion  is  derived  from 
the  Jewish  nation.  To  this  publication  may  be  added  his  '  Essay 
towards  a  Description  of  Bath,'  second  edition,  2  vols.  8vo,  plates, 
London,  1749;  and  'Description  of  the  Exchange  of  Bristol,'  with 
plates,  8vo,  Bath,  1745. 

WOOD,  ROBERT,  sometimes  distinguished  as  'Palmyra'  Wood, 
an  accomplished  scholar  and  archaeologist,  was  born  at  Riverstown  in 
the  county  of  Meath,  Ireland,  in  1716.  Having  finished  his  studies  at 
Oxford,  where  he  applied  himself  with  extraordinary  diligence  to 
classical  and  more  especially  Grecian  literature,  he  visited  Italy  more 
than  once,  and  in  1742  made  a  voyage  as  far  as  the  island  of  Chios; 
but  it  wai  not  until  1750  that,  in  conjunction  with  his  friends  Bouverie 
and  Dai\ kins,  and  with  the  Italian  architect  Borra  for  their  draftsman, 
he  set  out  on  his  celebrated  antiquarian  expedition  through  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria.  Before  reaching  Palmyra,  Bouverie  died  of  fatigue, 
but  Wood  aud  his  remaining  companions  pursued  their  researches  and 
labours  with  success.  Almost  immediately  on  his  return  he  published1 
the  '  Ruins  of  Paltuya,'  1753,  with  57  plates;  aud  in  1757  the  'Ruin; 
of  Balbeck,'  47  plates,— two  works  constituting  an  epoch  in  the  study 
of  classical  architecture,  and  which,  if  afterwards  surpassed  by  Stuart's 
'Athens.'  had  the  merit  of  preceding  it  by  several  years. 

In  1759,  while  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press  his  'Essay  on  the 
Genius  of  Homer,'  he  was  made  under-secretary  of  state  by  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  iu  consequence  of  which  he  suspended  his  literary  studies 
and  t'>at  work  was  not  published  till  after  his  death  (which  happened 
at  Putney,  September  9,  1771),  when  it  appeared  under  the  title  of 
'  An  Essay  on  ttie  Original  Genius  and  Writings  of  Homer ;  with  a 
Comparative  View  of  the  Antient  and  Present  istate  of  the  Troad,'  4to, 
London,  1775.  This  learned  dissertation,  which  has  been  translated 
into  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  treats  of  the  country  of 
Homer,  his  travels,  his  system  of  mythology,  and  of  the  geography 
and  ethnography  of  the  'Iliad'  and  'Odyssey.'  It  is  however  by  his 
two  other  works  that  he  is  now  more  generally  known,  and  tbey  are  a 
very  important  addition  to  the  history  and  archaeology  of  architecture, 
affoiding  as  they  do  satisfactory  evidence  of  Roman  magnificence  in 
distant  regions,  and  in  plactB  whose  very  existence  had  come  to  be 
nearly  regarded  as  fabulous. 

WUODALL,  JOHN,  an  English  surgeon,  was  born  about  1556.  He 
was  a  surgeon  in  the  army  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
went  to  France  with  the  troops  under  Lord  Willoughby.  On  his  returu 
he  settled  iu  London,  aud  was  very  active  in  his  attentions  to  those  sick 
of  the  plague  which  prevailed  in  London  iu  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.  There  is  no  record  of  his  having  been  a  surgeon  in  the  navy,  but 
in  1612  he  published  a  work  describing  the  diseases  of  6ailors,  under  the 
title  of  the  1  Surgeon's  Mate.'  In  this  work  there  is  an  excellent  account 
of  tlie  fearful  disease,  as  it  prevailed  at  that  time,  known  by  tbe  name 
of  scurvy.  In  the  same  year  that  he  published  this  book  he  was 
appointed  surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  In  1628  he  pub- 
lished a  treatise  entitled  '  Viaticum,'  and  afterwards  a  treatise  '  On  the 
Plague,'  and  a  work  upon  'Gangrene  and  Sphacelus.'  All  these  works 
were  collected  together  and  published  in  London,  in  1639.  These 
works  display  sound  observation  aud  correct  reasouing,  aud  obtained 
lor  him  an  exteusive  reputation.    He  had  a  large  practice  in  London, 
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and  was  made  a  master  of  the  Surgeons'  Company.  There  is  no 
account  of  the  time  at  wliich  lie  died.  In  the  preface  to  the  works 
published  in  1039,  he  speaks  of  himself  then  m  in  infirm  health. 

W00DDE880N,  DR.  RICHARD,  was  Vinarian  professor  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  He  published  'Elements  of  Jurisprudence, 
treated  of  iu  the  preliminary  part  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  La  ah 
of  Ingland,'  4  to,  Londou,  17(53;  'A  Systematical  View  of  the  Laws  of 
England,  as  treated  iu  a  Course  of  Lectures  read  at  Oxford  during  a 
series  of  years,'  3  vols.  8vo,  Loudon,  1792  ;  '  Brief  Vindication  of  the 
Rights  of  the  British  Legislature ;  iu  answer  to  Rome  Positions 
advanced  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Thoughts  on  the  English  Govern- 
ment,' London,  1799,  8vo  pamphlet.  Wooddesson  died  October  29, 
1822.  The  Lectures  on  the  Law  of  England  w.  re  edited  in  1834,  iu  8 
■null  volumes,  8vo,  by  W.  1!.  W  illiams,  D.C.L.,  who  obseives  iu  the 
preface  that  "  these  lectures  seem  to  he  as  superior  to  the  Com- 
mentaries (of  Blackstone)  in  accuracy  of  rules  and  justness  of  division 
aud  definition,  as  they  are  inferior  in  elegance  of  style  and  charm  of 
narrative;"  or,  to  speak  iu  plain  terms,  toe  editor  ut-ans  to  say  that 
the  Lectures  are  superior  to  the  Commentaries  iu  all  mutters  which 
constitute  the  merit  of  a  law  book;  and  he  is  quite  light. 

WOOD  FALL,  WILLIAM,  was  the  son  of  the  printer  of  the  '  Public 
Advertiser'  newspaper  :  another  son,  we  believe  the  elder  of  the  two, 
was  Henry  Sampson  Woodfall,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  paper,  and  held  it  when  it  became  the  medium  through 
which  the  letters  of  Junius  were  given  to  the  world.  William  was 
born  in  1745  or  1746,  and  began  life  by  being  sent  to  learn  the  print- 
ing bu.-iness  under  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Paternoster-row.  He  was  then 
employed  for  some  time  in  assisting  his  father  in  printing  aud  editing 
the  'Advertiser,'  till  a  taste  for  theatiical  amusemeut-i,  it  is  related, 
took  such  possession  of  him,  that  he  broke  away  with  a  company  of 
players  on  an  excur-ion  to  Scotland  to  gratify  that  pas-ion.  While  in 
Scotland  he  married,  but  returned  to  Loudon  about  1772,  when  he  was 
first  employed  for  a  short  time  as  editor  of  a  newspaper  called  '  The 
London  Packet,'  and  then  undertook  the  direction,  both  as  editor  and 
printer,  of  '  The  Morning  Chronicle.'  With  that  paper  he  remained 
connected  till  1789,  when  he  left  it  and  set  up  one  of  his  own,  which 
he  called  '  The  Diary.'  Before  this,  in  1785.  he  published  in  an  8vo 
pamphlet  a  'Sketch  of  the  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  Ire- 
land upon  the  rejection  of  the  twenty  commercial  propositions;'  but 
it  was  in  'The  Diary'  that  he  first  gave  proof  of  his  wonderful  talent 
for  reporting,  by  presenting  his  readers  with  as  detailed  accounts  of 
the  parliamentary  debates  on  the  day  after  each  took  place,  as  the 
other  papers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  after  an  iuterval  of 
many  days;  for  the  practice  then  was  to  give  only  the  shortest  sum- 
mary at  the  time,  and  to  reserve  the  full  speeches  till  the  reports  of 
them  could  be  prepared  at  leisure.  Wuodlall's  mode  of  proceeding 
was  what  would  now  be  thougiit  very  extraordiuary.  "  Without 
taking  a  note  to  assist  his  memory,"  says  the  notice  of  him  in  the 
obituary  of  the  'Annual  Register,'  "  without  the  use  of  an  amanu- 
ensis to  ease  his  labour,  he  has  been  known  to  write  sixteen  columns, 
after  having  sat  in  a  crowded  gallery  for  as  many  hours,  without  an 
interval  of  rest."  This  exertion  however,  it  is  added,  in  winch  he 
took  pride,  and  which  brought  him  more  praise  than  profit,  *  wore 
down  his  constitution,  whicu  was  naturally  good  ;  and  when  other 
papers,  by  tbe  division  of  labour,  produced  the  same  length  of  debate, 
with  au  earlier  publication,  he  jielded  the  contest,  aud  suffered  his 
'Diary'  to  expire."  In  his  latter  years  he  offered  himself  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  City  Kememhrancer,  but  it  was  given  to  another.  To 
the  last  he  continued  constantly  to  attend  the  debates  :  he  was  in  the 
House  of  Lords  four  or  five  days  befo«e  his  death,  on  the  1st  of  August 
1803.  He  left  a  large  family,  of  whom  at  least  one  son,  Henry, 
acquired  some  literary  reputation ;  and  a  daughter.  Sophia,  who  mar- 
ried Mr.  M'Gibbon,  became  an  actress,  and  also  wrote  several  novels. 

WOODHOUSE,  ROBERT.  There  is  almost  a  total  .-ilence  concern- 
ing Professor  Wood  house  in  the  ordinary  depositories  of  biographi- 
cal information;  for  the  facts  of  his  private  life,  as  here  given,  we 
have  been  indebted  to  tbe  courtesy  of  his  brothers.  Dr.  J.  T.  Wood- 
house,  Senior  Fellow  of  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  and  Richard 
Woodhouse,  E-q.,  formerly  attached  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Bombay. 

Robert  Woodhouse  was  born  at  Norwich,  April  23,  1773.  His 
father  was  in  business  in  that  city,  where  he  was  possessed  of  some 
freehold  estates.  He  was  of  a  family  of  some  antiquity,  and  claimed 
and  sought  to  recover  an  estate  at  Beesthorpe,  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  B}ion  (the  uncle  of  the  poet).  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
tbe  Rev.  J.  Alderson  of  Lowestoft,  who  was  the  grandfather  of  Baron 
Alderson  and  Mrs.  Amelia  Opie.  He  was  educated  at  North  W.ilsham 
public  school,  where  he  showed  no  particular  desire  for  the  studies  in 
which  he  afterwards  became  eminent.  He  must  have  commenced 
re.-idence  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  in  1791.  and  he  took  his  first 
degree,  and  was  senior  wrangler  and  first  Smith's  prizeman,  iu  1795. 
He  gained  a  fellowship  in  his  college  (in  which  the  fellows,  or  most  oi 
them,  may  continue  laymen),  aud  the  concerns  of  the  college  and  uni- 
versity, with  his  studies,  private  pupils,  and  writings,  occupied  his  life. 
In  1820  he  was  elected  to  succeed  Dr.  Milner  as  Lucasian  professor  of 
mathematics;  and  iu  1S22  he  was  removed  to  the  Plumiau  professor- 
ship of  astronomy  and  experimental  philosophy,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Vinee.  In  1823  he  married  Harriet,  the  6ister  of  William 
Wilkins,  R.A.,  the  architect,  whom  he  survived.    In  1S24,  when  the 
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Observatory  was  completed  at  Cambridge,  he  was  appointed  its  super- 
intendent ;  but  by  this  time  his  health  had  failed,  and  he  was  hardly 
equal  to  the  extent  of  his  duties.  He  died  in  London,  December  23, 
1827,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  at  Caius  College. 

Woodhouse  is  distinguished  as  the  first  who,  in  his  university,  culti- 
vated the  methods  of  analysis  which  the  genius  of  the  Continental 
mathematicians  had  made  far  superior  in  power  to  that  which  Newton 
had  left,  which  last  was  exclusively  studied  in  England  at  the  time 
when  he  graduated.  He  was  the  first  who  introduced  this  analysis 
into  a  work  written  (or  at  least  published)  for  the  English  student, 
and  he  must  therefore  be  considered  as  the  leader  of  the  movement  by 
which  the  mathematicians  of  this  country  assimilated  their  methods  to 
those  of  their  Continental  brethren.  For  this  position  he  had  peculiar 
qualifications  :  a  profound  and  extensive  kuowledge  of  every  stage  of 
the  progress  of  all  that  he  attempted  to  introduce;  severe  habits  of 
logic,  such  as  are  frequently  wanting  in  the  modern  mathematician  ;  a 
perfect  absence  of  discipleship ;  ability  to  see  that  much  of  his  impor- 
tation was  as  inferior  in  accuracy  as  it  was  superior  in  power;  and 
thought  and  talent  to  suggest  the  means  of  amendment.  To  these 
we  must  add  a  high  private  character,  and  the  esteem  of  his  conUm- 
poraries — things  of  the  utmost  cousequence  to  a  literary  reformer. 
His  style  of  writing  is  peculiarly  his  own,  frequently  difficult  and  per- 
plexed iu  appearance,  but  always  containing  those  little  additions  and 
collateral  explanations  which  many  writers  omit,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  reader.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  hints  just  alluded  to  had 
been  stuck  in  after  the  sentences  were  written.  With  those  who 
would  rather  be  stopped  for  a  miuute  by  a  writer's  construction  than 
for  an  hour  by  want  of  materials  to  make  out  a  meauin?,  Woodhouse 
is  a  favourite  writer ;  still  more  so  with  those  who  like  to  think  about 
the  first  principles  of  their  subject.  But  to  those  others  who  parse 
instead  of  comprehending,  und  think  they  have  made  out  an  author  as 
Boon  as  they  see  how  his  sentence  runs,  he  is  repulsive;  and  still  more 
bo  to  those  who  are  rather  bent  upon  using  mathematical  symbols 
than  understanding  them. 

We  do  not  mention  his  papers  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions,' 
as  their  principal  points  are  repeated  in  his  separate  writings,  which 
are  as  follows  : — 

1.  'The  Principles  of  Analytical  Calculation,'  4to,  Cambridge,  1803. 
In  this  work,  which  is  rather  of  the  descriptive  and  controversial, 
than  of  the  elementary  character,  Woodhouse  called  the  attention  of 
his  university  to  the  language  and  first  principles  of  the  Continental 
analysis,  with  strong  recommendation  of  the  former,  and  a  searching 
criticism  on  the  latter.  He  passes  under  review  the  methods  of 
infinitesimals,  limits,  expansions,  &c,  exposes  the  total  insufficiency 
of  the  method  of  Lagrange,  and  gives  his  own  views  of  the  mode  of 
establishing  the  differential  calculus.  He  had  evidently,  as  often 
happens  to  those  who  strictly  investigate  received  systems,  acquired, 
if  not  an  absolute  scepticism  as  to  the  possibility  of  any  rigour  at  the 
outset,  at  least  an  instiuctive  habit  of  objection.  Though  differing 
from  several  of  his  positive  conclusions,  particularly  those  which  he 
comes  to  on  the  character  of  the  theory  of  limits,  we  must  always 
admire  the  sound  thought  and  clear  exposition  which  distinguish  the 
work  throughout.  Considering  the  time  and  place  at  which  it  was 
published,  it  is  a  rare  ins'ance  of  felicity  in  the  choice  of  a  subject 
and  of  the  manner  of  treatiug  it. 

Among  the  other  qualifications  of  a  controversialist,  Woodhouse  had 
a  power  of  sarcasm,  which,  though  in  private  life,  it  only  went  the 
length  of  what  is  called  "  dry  humour,"  yet  appeared  now  and  then  in 
his  wi kings  in  a  manner  which  would  have  made  an  opponent  careful 
what  he  advanced. 

2.  'Elements  of  Trigonometry,'  8vo.  Cambridge,  1809  (several  sub- 
sequent editions).  Of  this  work  Dr.  Peacock  says  that  "  it  more  than 
any  other  contributed  to  revolutionise  the  mathematical  studies  of 
this  country.  It  was  a  work,  independently  of  its  singularly  oppor- 
tune appearance,  of  great  merit,  and  such  as  is  not  likely,  notwith- 
standing the  crowd  of  similar  publications  in  the  present  day,  to  be 
speedily  superseded  in  the  business  of  education  ;  .  .  .  and,  like  all 
other  works  of  this  author,  it  is  written  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to 
fix  strongly  the  attention  of  the  student,  and  to  make  him  reflect 
attentively  upon  the  particular  processes  which  are  followed,  and 
upon  the  reasons  for  their  adoption."  The  'Analytical  Calculations' 
was  an  appeal  to  the  teacher,  but  the  '  Trigonometry'  was  addressed 
to  the  student.  It  excited  the  opposition  of  those  who  were  attached 
to  the  old  system,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  subsequent  introduction 
of  the  differential  calculus,  the  works  on  which  must  have  been 
accompanied  by  treatises  on  trigonometry  adapted  to  themselves,  if 
Woodhouse  had  not  supplied  the  want. 

3.  '  A  Treatise  on  Isoperimetrical  Problems,  and  the  Calculus  of 
Variations,'  8vo,  Cambridge,  1810.  There  is  something  peculiar  to 
himself  in  every  work  which  Woodhouse  produced.  The  mode  of 
writing  scientific  history,  which  Delambre  afterwards  adopted,  is  here 
seen  for  the  first  time  :  it  consists  in  taking  up  the  subject  in  such  a 
manner  that  its  history  in  the  hands  of  each  individual  is  separate 
from  the  rest;  accordingly  we  have  both  the  history  of  the  subject 
and  of  each  of  its  promoters  in  his  connection  with  it.  Woodhouse 
puts  distinctly  before  tLe  reader  the  very  problems,  methods,  and 
notation  of  the  several  writers  on  the  calculus  of  variations,  from  the 
Wiliest  isolated  problems  of  the  Bernoullis,  to  the  connected  and  com- 
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paratively  finished  methods  of  Lagrange.  This  book  will  not  pass 
away  like  an  elementary  work  ;  it  is  a  history. 

4.  'A  Treatise  on  Astronomy,'  8vo,  Cambridge,  1812.  This  was 
always  intended  as  a  first  volume,  and  the  second,  published  in  1818, 
is  on  the  theory  of  gravitation,  which  is  somewhat  improperly  called 
'  Physical  Astronomy.'  But  in  the  subsequent  editions  the  first 
volume  was  enlarged  into  two,  which  were  obliged  to  be  called 
parts;  so  that  we  now  have  vol.  i.,  parts  1  and  2,  on  astronomy,  and 
vol.  ii.,  on  physical  astronomy,  or  the  theory  of  gravitation.  Of  the 
latter  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  it  was  the  first  work  in  which 
the  student  was  introduced  to  what  had  been  done  abroad  since  the 
death  of  Newton,  and  that  it  does  not  retain  its  place  only  because  the 
subject  has  advanced  both  abroad  and  at  home.  But  the  first  volume 
still  remains  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  work  on  astronomy  of  its 
century.  This  distinction  it  owes  to  the  manner  in  which  Woodhouse 
makes  the  reader  feel  that  he  is  in  the  very  observatory  itself.  The 
methods  are  as  perfect  as  if  they  had  been  directions  to  a  computer,  a 
quality  which  writers  who  have  to  explain  those  methods  mathe- 
matically frequently  do  not  give  them ;  the  examples  seem  as  if  they 
were  real  ones,  as  if  some  astronomer  had  harl  to  put  down  the  actual 
(inures,  and  the  very  observations  which  are  cited  are  made  to  smell 
of  the  instruments  which  gave  them.  Many  theoretical  works  on 
astronomy  may  make  a  reader  think  he  would  like  the  practical  part 
of  the  science,  in  which  he  may  afterwards  find  himself  mistaken  : 
but  Woodhouse's  treatise  cannot  deceive  him  in  this  respect;  he  will 
or  will  not  relish  practical  astronomy  according  as  he  is  or  is  not 
pleased  with  Woodhouse's  book.  At  least  the  preceding  is  more  near 
the  truth  of  this  book  than  of  any  other.  The  secret  was,  that  the 
author  was  an  expert  practical  astronomer,  as  well  as  an  original 
thiuker  on  first  principles,  who  was  able  to  change  places  with  the 
student  in  an  unusual  degree.  He  was  very  fond  of  the  subject  of 
practical  astronomy,  a  taste  which  is  not  always  found  in  the  mathe- 
matician, and  rarely  indeed  in  one  of  a  speculative  turn.  Had  the 
observatory  been  built  before  the  failure  of  his  health,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  become  as  distinguished  in  the  promotion  of  astronomy  as 
he  was  in  its  explanation  :  as  it  was,  he  had  only  time  to  discover  the 
injurious  effect  of  the  diagonal  braces  of  the  transit  instrument. 

The  character  which  must  be  given  of  the  several  writings  of  Wood- 
house  entitles  us  to  suppose  that  the  revolution  in  our  mathematical 
studies,  of  which  he  was  the  first  promoter,  would  not  have  been 
brought  about  so  easily  if  its  earliest  advocacy  had  fallen  into  less 
judicious  hands.  For  instance  had  he  not,  when  he  first  called  atten- 
tion to  the  continental  analysis,  exposed  the  unsoundness  of  some  of 
the  usual  methods  in  establishing  it  more  like  an  opponent  than  a 
partisan,  those  who  were  adverse  from  the  change  would  probably 
have  made  a  successful  stand  against  the  whole  upon  the  ground 
which,  as  it  was,  Woodhouse  had  already  made  his  own.  From  the 
nature  of  his  subjects,  his  reputation  can  never  equal  that  of  the  first 
seer  of  a  comet  with  the  world  at  large  :  but  the  few  who  can  appre- 
ciate what  he  did  will  always  regard  him  as  one  of  the  most  philoso- 
phical thinkers  and  useful  guides  of  his  time. 

WOODHOUSELEE,  LORD.    [Tttler,  A.  F.l 

WOODVILLE,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  at  Cockermouth  in  1752. 
He  served  an  apprenticeship  to  an  apothecary,  and  afterwards  studied 
medicine  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  in  1775.  A.fter  studying 
some  time  in  the  medical  schools  of  the  Continent,  he  returned  to 
Cockermouth,  where  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  continued  there  five  or  six  years,  and  then  removed  to  London. 
Here  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Middlesex  Dispensary,  and  in 
1792  he  was  elected  Physician  to  the  Small-Pox  Hospital  Having 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the  plantB  yielding  medicines,  he  pub- 
lished in  1790  a  large  work,  in  four  quarto  volumes,  entitled  '  Medical 
Botany,'  which  consisted  of  a  series  of  plates  representing  medical 
plants,  and  containing  an  account  of  their  natural  history  and  uses. 
This  work  is  imperfect  both  in  the  drawings  and  descriptions  of  plants, 
but  it  was  a  valuable  work  at  the  time  it  was  published,  and  has  led 
to  the  production  of  better  works  on  the  same  subject.  In  1796 
Woodville  commenced  the  publication  of  a  work  entitled  a  '  History  of 
the  Small-Pox  in  Great  Britain.'  This  woik  was  never  completed,  on 
account  of  the  introduction  of  vaccination  about  this  time  by  Jenner. 
Dr.  Woodville  had  good  opportunities  of  investigating  the  claims  of 
Jenner's  discovery  to  confidence,  and  came  at  first  to  a  conclusion 
unfavourable  to  vaccination.  He  however  continued  to  make  observa- 
tions, and  before  his  death  became  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  intro- 
duction of  vaccination.    He  died  March  26,  1805. 

WOODWARD,  JOHN,  the  author  of  'A  Natural  History  of  the 
Earth,'  and  the  founder  of  the  professorship  of  geology  at  Cambridge, 
was  born  in  Derbyshire  in  1665.  He  studied  comparative  anatomy 
and  natural  history  at  the  seat  of  Sir  Ralph  Dutton  in  Gloucestershire, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Barwick,  and  received  his  degree  of  M.D. 
from  Archbishop  Tenison.  Woodward's  attention  to  fossils  was  fir-t 
excited  by  the  shelly  limestones  of  Gloucestershire,  from  which  he 
conceived  the  notions  of  the  successive  deposition  of  etrata  which  he 
afterwards  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  structure  of  the  earth. 
Previous  to  1695  he  had,  by  travelling  over  the  greatest  part  of  Eng- 
land, made  himself  acquainted  with  the  "  present  condition  of  the 
earth  and  all  bodies  contained  in  it ;  "  collected  the  "  plants,  insects, 
sea,  river,  and  land-shells  ; "  examined  the  "  water  of  mines,  grottoes," 
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&o. ;  "  for  the  purpose  of  getting  as  complete  and  satisfactory  informa- 
tion of  the  whole  mineral  kingdom  as  he  could  possibly  obtain."  In 
all  natural  and  artificial  exposures  of  the  rocks  he  noted  in  a  journal 
everything  memorable  iu  each  pit,  quarry,  or  mine.  Unable  to  travel 
in  Europe  amidst  the  commotions  then  provalont,  he  drew  up  a  series 
of  queries,  and  transmitted  them  to  intelligent  foreigners,  who  might 
give  him  some  insight  into  the  structure  of  the  earth  as  it  appeared  in 
foreign  regions.  The  result  of  all  these  inquiries  was,  that  "  the  cir- 
cumstances of  these  things  were  much  the  same  in  remoter  count ri<  a 
as  in  England;"  and  Woodward  proceeded  to  combine  his  observa- 
tions into  'A  Natural  History  of  the  Earth.'  This  work,  which  ap- 
peared in  1695  (dedicated  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  president  of  the 
Royal  Society),  has  had  a  remarkable  and  permanent  inlluence  on  the 
progress  of  English  geology.  It  establishes  great  truths,  linked  with 
gnat  errors.  It  refutes  the  notion  of  the  earlier  writers,  such  as  1  'lot, 
who  believed  that  the  fishes;  shells,  and  corals  found  in  the  rocks  were 
"  mere  mineral  substances,"  never  connected  with  or  dependent  on 
the  functions  of  life,  but  formed,  like  "  seh  nites,  marcasites,  and  lliuts," 
by  a  plastics  force  iu  the  earth  ;  proves  them  to  be  the  exuviae  of  ani- 
mals; and  appeals  to  them  as  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  eea,  yielding 
evideuce  of  great  revolutions  in  the  condition  of  the  globe. 

Woodward's  conception  of  these  great  truths  is  clear.  His  inferences 
concerning  the  nature  and  proximate  causes  of  the  phenomena  which 
he  had  examined  are  clouded  by  fundamental  errors ;  for  instead  of 
the  philosophical  opinion  of  antiquity  revived  by  Steno,  that  the  dry 
land  in  which  the  marine  exuviae  were  found  had  formerly  be  n  the 
bed  of  the  sea,  and  had  been  raised  out  of  it  by  convulsions,  or  left  by. 
retirement  of  the  waters,  Woodward  maintained  that  these  marine 
bodies  "were  borne  forth  of  the  sea  by  the  universal  deluge;  that 
during  the  time  of  the  deluge  all  the  stone  and  marble  of  the  antedilu- 
vian earth,  all  the  metals  of  it,  all  mineral  concretions,  and,  in  a  word, 
all  fossils  whatever  that  had  any  solidity,  were  totally  dissolved  into 
one  confused  mass  :  the  parts  of  this  mass  subsided  according  to  the 
laws  of  gravity,  the  heaviest  descending  first,  and  inclosing  the  heavier 
sorts  of  shells  (as  cockles,  &c.) ;  the  lighter  (as  chalk)  falling  after- 
wards, and  inclosing  lighter  shells  (as  echini) ;  while  human  bodies, 
bodies  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  &c.,  teeth  and  horns,  &c,  shells  of  laud- 
snails,  &c,  being,  bulk  for  bulk,  lighter  than  sand,  marl,  chalk,  &c, 
were  not  precipitated  till  the  last,  and  so  lay  above  all  the  former, 
constituting  the  supreme  or  outmost  stratum  of  the  globe."  Wood- 
ward further  maintained  that  the  strata  were  originally  horizontal, 
and  that  the  actual  irregularities  of  their  position  were  due  to  convul- 
sions whose  cause  was  seated  in  the  earth  ;  and  in  his  pages  appear 
many  other  curious  glimpses  of  important  truths,  obscured  by  the 
general  fault  of  his  system,  the  reference  of  all  the  phenomena  which 
he  observed  to  one  universal  deluge. 

The  work  received  and  deserved  applause,  but  met  with  immediate 
opposition  on  good  philosophical  principles  by  J.  A.,  M.D.  (Dr.  Arbuth- 
not),  1697.  The  author  however  remained  unconvinced,  and  published 
in  1724  a  defence  of  his  system  against  the  objections  of  Catnerarius 
of  Tubingen  (' Naturalis  Historia  Telluris  illustrata  et  aucta').  To 
this  work  Woodward  appended  a  Classification  of  Earths,  Stones,  Salts, 
Bitumens,  Minerals,  and  Metals  ('  Methodica  Fossilium  in  Classes  Dis- 
tribute,' dedicated  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Pres.  R.S.).  In  1728,  after 
his  death,  appeared  an  enlargement  of  this  method,  accompanied  by 
interesting  letters  to  Newton,  Hoskyns,  &c,  and  directions  for  observ- 
ers and  collectors.  A  greater  and  more  valuable  work,  in  two  volumes, 
published  from  Woodward's  manuscript  in  1728  and  1729  ('  Attempt 
towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Fossils  of  England '),  closes  the  list 
of  the  geological  publications  of  Woodward.  The  first  volume  of  this 
catalogue  contains  notices  of  above  "  fifteen  hundred  bodyes"  in  the 
first  part,  and  a  catalogue  of  "  English  extraneous  fossils"  in  the  second 
part.  These  specimens  were  bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  are  still  preserved  therein,  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  will,  by  the  professors  ca  Woodward's  foundation.  Iu  the  second 
volume  are  described  additional  English  and  some  foreign  specimens, 
which  were  ordered  to  be  sold. 

Dr.  Woodward  appears  to  have  been  diligent  and  accurate  in  gather- 
ing information,  and  tolerably  versed  in  the  philosophy  and  science  of 
his  day,  but  his  hypotheses  are  little  in  harmony  with  chemistry  or 
mechanics,  and  sometimes  opposed  to  the  most  obvious  and  ordinary 
facts.  The  sincerity  and  zeal  with  which  he  prosecuted  geology  are 
evinced  by  th8  noble  bequest  of  his  collections,  and  a  fund  for  endow- 
ing a  professorship,  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  ;  a  bequest  which 
|  has  given  the  opportunity  for  Mitchell  and  Sedgwick  to  add  to  the 
renown  of  the  University,  and  to  link  the  name  of  Woodward  with 
some  of  the  highest  and  surest  generalisations  in  geological  science. 

In  1707  be  published  'An  Account  of  Roman  Urns  and  other 
Antiquities  lately  dug  up  near  Bishopsgate,'  addressed  to  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  and  in  other  respects  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  collector 
of  antiquities.  His  professional  career  appears  to  have  been  prosperous. 
He  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  aud  was  appointed  professor  of  physic  in  Gresham  College. 
He  engaged  in  controversy  with  Mead  and  Friend  on  the  subject  of 
small-pox.    He  died  April  25,  1728. 

WOOLHOUSE,  JOHN  THOMAS,  an  English  surgeon  who  devoted 
himself  principally  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  For  this 
purpose  he  travelled  throughout  Europe,  and  became  known  to  the 
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principal  men  of  science  of  his  day.  Ho  wrote  many  works  on  the 
eye  and  ite  diseases.  They  are  all  written  iu  French,  and  were  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  although  he  does  not  appear  to  have  resi  led  in  Trance. 
His  bent  works  are  his  'Catalogue  d'l&sWmOffM  pour  lea  Operations 
dee  Yeux/  published  in  8vo  at  Paris  iu  \<W>,  aud  nis  '  BxpMmMf 
des  diffoYentes  Operations  manuelles  et  des  Guorisons  spcY'itiques  qu'il 
a  practiquees  aux  Yeux.'  This  last  book,  which  contains  a  good 
account  of  the  various  operations  performed  at  the  time  it  was 
written,  was  published  at  Paris,  in  1711.  His  books  are  written  in 
an  inflated  style,  and  were  evidei.tly  intended  to  advance  his  views 
in  the  practice  of  his  art.  He  wrote  againit  Heister  on  the  seat  of 
cataract,  in  which  he  contended  that  it  was  not  in  tho  crystalline 
lens.  There  is  at  present  in  the  library  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
London,  a  manuscript  work  by  Woolhouse,  entitled  '  Traitd  des  Mala- 
dies de  l'GJil/'  in  two  volumes  quarto.  Tins  woik  is  more  complete 
than  his  other  woiks,  but  was  never  published.    He  died  in  1730. 

(Biog.  Med.  i  Woolnouse,  Work*,  at  College  of  Surgeons.) 

WOULLEl'T,  WILLIAM.  This  excellent  engraver  was  born  at 
Maidstone  in  Kent,  in  1735.  He  learned  his  art  of  John  Tinney,  an 
obscure  engraver  iu  Loudon,  but  he  soon  adopted  a  style  of  bi-i  own, 
acquired  early  a  great  reputation  as  a  landscape  engraver,  and  was 
appointed  engraver  to  George  111.  No  artist  ever  used  together  more 
effectively  the  etching  needle  and  the  graver  :  iu  foliage,  water,  and  in 
rocks,  Woollett  was  particularly  successful,  and  is  still  unrivalled ; 
but  in  figures,  and  especially  in  flesh,  he  was  less  so.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  Woollett  took  to  historical  engraving  ;  and  also  in  this 
department  he  has  produced  some  of  the  bnest  plates  of  which  the 
English  school  of  engraving  can  boast:  the  'Death  of  General  Wolfe,' 
and  the  '  Battle  of  the  Hogue,'  both  after  West,  are  considered  his 
best  historical  pieces,  and  they  are  certainly  plates  of  remarkable 
merit.  Of  his  landscapes  his  masterpieces  are  those  which  he  en- 
graved after  Wilson:  they  are  nine  in  number,  namely,  'Phaeton,* 
'Niobe,'  'Celadon  and  Amelia,'  'Ceyx  and  Alcyone,'  'Suowdon,'  'Cicero 
at  his  Villa,'  '  Meleager  and  Atalanta,'  '  Apollo  and  the  Seasons,' and 
'Solitude,'  a.  companion-piece  to  'Cicero  at  his  Villa.'  In  the  last 
plate  he  was  assisted  by  Ellis,  and  in  the  Meleager  and  in  the  Apollo 
by  Pouncey.  He  engraved  also  after  Claude,  Zuccarelli,  the  Smiths 
of  Chichester,  Stubbs,  and  others ;  and  he  executed  some  plates  after 
views  drawn  from  nature  by  uimself.  Woollett  died  May  23rd, 
1785,  aged  fifty,  and  was  buried  in  old  St.  Pancras  churchyard:  there 
is  a  monument  to  him  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
is  spoken  of  as  a  iran  of  admirable  character,  a  very  amiable  dispo- 
sition, and  a*  being  utterly  regardless  of  labour  when  he  thought  that 
he  could  by  any  additional  amount  of  work  improve  a  plate. 

WOOLSTON,  THOMAS,  was  born  in  1669,  at  Northampton,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  respectable  tradesman  of  tLiat  city.  He  went  from 
a  grammar-school  to  Sidney  Sussex  Coll-ge,  Cambridge,  where,  after 
taking  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts,  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  his  college,  and  continued  to  reside  as  such.  He 
entered  into  holy  orders,  aud  in  due  time  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity.  In  1705  he  published  his  fir=t  work,  entitled  'The  Old 
Apology  of  the  Truth  for  the  Christian  Religion  against  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles  revived.'  No  publication  again  proceeded  from  him  till  after 
an  interval  of  fifteen  years  spent  in  laborious  study  of  the  works  of 
the  fathers  within  the  walls  of  his  colLge;  and  iu  1720  he  published 
tnree  Latin  tracts,  one  of  which,  entitled  'De  Pontii  Pilati  ad  Tibe- 
rium  Epistola  circa  Res  Jesu  Christi  gestas,  per  Mystagogum,'  was  an 
endeavour  to  prove  that  the  letter  of  Pontius  Pilate  which  had  b  en 
transmitted  by  the  fathers  was  a  forgery,  without  denying  that  a 
letter  had  been  written  to  Tiberius ;  and  the  two  others  were 
letters  written,  under  the  title  of  '  Origen  Adamantius  Renatus,' 
to  Doctors  Whitby,  Waterland,  and  Whistoo,  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures.  About  the  same  time  he  published  two  tracts,  in  the 
form  of  letters  to  Dr.  Bennet,  and  under  the  name  of  Aristobulus,  one 
on  the  question  '  Whether  the  Quakers  do  not  the  nearest  of  any 
other  sect  of  religion  resemble  the  Primitive  Christians  in  principles 
and  practice  ? '  and  tl.e  other  being  'A  Defence  of  the  Apostles  and 
Primitive  Fathers  of  the  Church  in  their  Allegorical  Interpretation  of 
the  Law  of  Moses,  against  the  MinLters  of  the  Letter  and  Literal 
Commentators  of  this  age  ;'  and  he  immediately  followed  up  these 
publications  by  writing  an  answer  to  them.  The  letters  to  Dr. 
iieunet,  and  the  answer  to  the  letters,  abounded  in  attaoks  upon  the 
clergy,  which,  together  with  the  spirit  of  allegorical  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  pervading  as  well  the  latter  of  the  two  letters,  as  his 
previous  letters  to  Doctors  Whitby,  Waterland,  and  Whiston,  exposed 
Woolston  to  much  suspicion  and  attack  from  the  clergy.  His  next 
publication,  in  1722,  was  one  not  calculated  to  give  offence,  beings 
tract  entitled  '  The  exact  Fitness  of  the  Time  in  which  Christ  was 
manifested  in  the  Flesh,  demonstrated  by  Reason,  against  the  Objec 
tions  of  the  Old  Gentiles  and  of  Modern  Unbelievers,'  wuich  had  been 
written  twenty  years  before,  and  read  in  Sidney  Sussex  College  chapel. 
In  1723  and  1724  he  published  four  pamphlets,  under  the  title  of 
'  Free  Gifts  to  the  Clergy,'  and  then  an  answer  to  them,  all  directed 
against  the  clergy.  In  1726  he  entered  into  the  controversy  raised 
by  Anthony  Collius's  '  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,' 
by  the  publication  of  a  work  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  '  Moderator 
between  an  Infidel  and  Apostate,'  and  two  ' Supplements  to  Mode- 
rator.'   The  lengths  to  which  he  carried  his  allegorical  interpretation 
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of  the  Scriptures  in  these  last  publications,  denying  the  reality  of  the 
miracles  wrought  by  Christ,  brought  upon  him  a  prosecution  by  the 
aHoruev-general.  This  prosecution  was  stopped  at  the  intercession 
of  Mr.  Whiston.  Nothing  daunt  d,  he  proceeded  in  proclaiming  his 
views  as  to  the  allegorical  character  of  the  miracles,  in  '  Six  Discourses 
on  the  Miracles  of  t  hrist,'  which  were  addressed  to  six  bishops — 
Gibson,  bishop  of  Loudon  ;  Cham  Her,  bishop  of  Lichfield;  Smalbroke, 
bishop  of  St.  David's;  Hare,  bishop  of  Chichester;  Sherlock,  bishop 
of  Bangor  ;  and  Potter,  bishop  of  Oxford.  In  these  discourses  much 
iroDy  against  the  bishops  whom  he  addressed,  and  against  the  clergy 
in  general,  was  mixed  with  the  het  rodox  doctrine  which  they  were 
written  to  support;  and  the  tone  of  ridicule  and  banter  in  wnich  the 
miracles  were  treated  of  aggravated  the  off  nee  given.  Woolston  was 
egaiu  made  the  object  of  a  prosecution,  and  having  defeuded  himself 
on  bis  trial,  was  sentenced  by  the  court  of  King's  Bench  to  a  year's 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  lOOi.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year,  bring 
unable  to  pay  the  fine,  he  continued  in  confinement.  Attempts  were 
made  by  somo  of  his  friends  to  procure  his  re!  ase ;  but  Woolston 
would  not  consent  to  give  security  not  to  offend  again  by  similar 
writings.  By  the  assistance  of  a  brother,  an  alderman  of  Northampton, 
he  was  enabled  to  purchase  the  liberty  of  the  rules  of  the  King's 
Bench,  and  was  partly  supported  by  him  during  the  short  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  had  lost  his  fellowship  at  Cambridge  some  years  before 
by  non-residence.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  January  1733,  after  a 
very  short  illness.  He  was  buried  in  St.  George's  Churchward, 
South  «  ark. 

WORDSWORTH,  REV.  CHISTOPHER,  D.D,  was  bom  June  9, 
1774,  at  Cockermouth,  Cumberland.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of 
John  Wordsworth,  and  the  youngest  brother  of  William  Wordsworth 
the  poet.  He  was  educated  at  Hawkshead  grammar-school,  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  went  in  1792,  and  took  his 
degree  of  B.A.  in  1796.  He  was  elected  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
October  1,  1798,  and  in  1799  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  In  1802  he 
published  'Six  Letters  to  Granville  Sharp,  Esq.,  respecting  hi3 
Remarks  on  the  Uses  of  the  Definitive  Article  in  the  Greek  Text  of 
the  New  Testament,'  8vo,  a  volume  which  was  praised  by  Bishop 
Horsley  and  Bishop  Jlid'ileton,  and  procured  him  the  patronage  of 
Dr.  Manners  Sutton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  appointed  him 
Lis  domestic  chaplain.  He  married  October  6,  1804,  Priscilla, 
daughter  of  Charles  Lloyd,  Esq.,  banker,  of  Birmingham,  and  in  the 
same  yeir  was  preferred  to  the  rectory  of  Ashby  and  Obey-with-Thirne 
in  Norfolk,  whence  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Booking,  in 
Essex,  May  30,  1808.  Iu  1809  appeared  the  first  edition  of  his 
'Ecclesiastical  Biography,  or  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Men  connected 
with  the  History  of  Religion  in  England,'  6  vols.  8vo,  which  was 
reprinted  in  1818,  and  again  in  1839,  with  additions,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 
He  received  by  royal  mandate  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1810,  and  in  that 
year  Dr.  Wordsworth  published  his  '  Re  sons  for  declining  to  become  a 
Subscriber  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,'  a  '  Letter  to  Lord 
Teignmouth,'  in  vindication  of  his  'Rea-ons,'  and  a  'Second  Letter 
to  Lord  Teignmouth.'  In  1814  he  published  '  Sermons  on  various 
Occasions,'  2  vols.  8vo.  He  was  appointed  rector  of  fet.  Mary's,  Lam- 
beth, Surrey,  and  of  Sundridge  iu  Kent,  April  10,  1816.  Soon  after- 
wards he  served  as  chaplain  to  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  26th 
of  July  1820,  he  was  installtd  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
In  the  same  year  he  exchanged  the  livings  of  Lambeth  and  Sundridge 
for  the  rectory  of  Buxted,  with  Uckfield,  in  Sussex.  In  1824  and  182S 
he  produced  two  elaborate  volumes  on  the  authorship  of  '  Icon  Basi- 
like,'  which  he  unhesitatingly  ascribed  to  Charles  I.  The  first  volume 
is  entitled  '  Who  wrote  Ikuu  Ba<riAucTj,  considered  and  answered,'  8vo ; 
the  second,  '  KiDg  Charles  the  First  the  Author  of  Icou  Basilike 
further  proved,  in  a  Letter  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  Reply  to  the  Objections  of  Dr.  Lingard,  Mr.  Todd,  Mr. 
Broughton,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  Mr.  Hallam,'  8vo.  Dr. 
Wordsworth's  last  important  literary  work  was  his  '  Christian  Insti- 
tutes,' 4  vols.  8vo,  1837,  designed  specially  for  the  use  of  students  in 
the  university  aud  candidates  for  holy  ordt-rs.  He  resigned  the 
Mastership  of  Trinity  College  in  1841,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
late  Mapter,  Dr.  Whewell.  From  that  time  he  resided  at  Buxted, 
where  h«  died  February  2,  1846.  He  was  buried  in  Buxted  Church- 
yard. He  had  three  sous.  1,  Rev.  John  Wordsworth,  born  July  1, 
1805,  was  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  died  there 
December  31,  1839.  2,  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth,  M.A.  and 
D.C.L.,  graduated  at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  was  second  master  of 
Winchester  College,  and  is  now  (1857)  Bishop  of  the  United  Diocese 
of  St.  Andrews,  Dunkeld,  and  Dunblane,  Scotland,  to  which  he  was 
consecrated  in  1853.  3,  Rev.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  the  subject 
of  the  following  notice. 

*  WORDSWORTH,  REV.  CHRISTOPHER,  D.D.,  was  born  about 
1807,  and  is  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  the  late  Dr.  Christopher 
Wordsworth.  He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where,  in 
1827  he  wrote  the  'Druids,'  a  poem,  which  obtained  the  chancellor's 
medal;  in  1828  he  received  the  Browne's  medals  for  the  best  Latin 
ode  and  Greek  epigr  am,  and  was  again  a  chancellor's  medallist  in  1830, 
in  which  year  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  In  1832-33  he  travelled  in 
Greece.  Having  graduated  M.A.  aud  taken  holy  orders,  he  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1836  public  orator 
in  the  university.    In  1835  he  became  head-master  of  Harrow  School, 


a  situation  which  he  retained  till  November  1844,  when  he  was 

appointed  a  canon  and  in  1855  archdeacon  of  Westminster.  In  1850 
he  was  preferred  to  the  vicarage  of  Stanford-in-the-Vale,  Berkshire. 

Dr.  Wordsworth's  literary  works  are  numerous.  The  following  list 
comprises  the  most  important  of  them,  with  the  dates  in  which  they 
were  successively  published.  'Athens  and  Attica,  Journal  of  a  Resi- 
dence there,'  8vo,  1836.  'Ancient  Writings  copied  from  the  Walls 
of  the  City  of  Pompeii,  with  Fac-Sitnile*,'  8vo,  1838.  'Greece,  Pic- 
torial, Descriptive,  and  Historical,'  roy,  8vo.  '  Sermons  preached  at 
Harrow  School.'  8vo,  1841.  'The  Correspondence  ot  Richard  Bentley, 
D  D.,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  with  Notes  aud  Illustra- 
tions,' 2  vols.  8vo.  1842.  '  Theophilus  Anglicanus,  or  Instruction  for 
the  Young  Student  concerning  the  Church,  and  our  own  Branch  of  it,' 
8vo,  1843.  '  PrEeces  Selectee;  Prayers  for  Harrow  School,'  18mo, 
1843.  '  Theocritus.  Codicum  MSS.  ope  recensitus  et  emeudatus,  cum 
Indicibus  Locupletissimis,'  8vo,  1844.  'Diary  in  France,  mainly  ou 
Topics  concerning  Education  and  the  Church,'  8vo,  1845.  'Letters 
to  M.  Gondou,  author  of  "  Mouvement  Religieux  en  Angleterre,"  &c, 
on  the  Destructive  Character  of  the  Church  of  Rome  both  in  Religion 
and  Policy,'  8vo,  1847.  'Sequel  to  Letters  to  M.  Gondou,'  8vo,  1848. 
'  On  the  Canon  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and 
on  the  Apocrypha,  Eleven  Discourses  preached  before  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  the  year  1847,'  8vo,  184s. 
The  second  edition  in  1851,  with  an  additional  lecture,  is  entitled  '  On 
the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or,  on  the  Canon,'  &c.  '  Leo- 
tures  on  the  Apocalypse,  Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical,  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for 
the  year  1848,'  8vo,  1849.  'Elements  of  Instruction  concerning  the 
Church  and  the  Anglican  Branch  of  it,  for  the  Use  of  Young  Persons,' 
12mo,  1849.  This  is  the  'Theophilus  Anglicanus,'  in  an  abridged 
form.  'Occasional  Sermons  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey,'  2  vols. 
8vo,  1850,  &c.  'Memoirs  of  William  Wordsworth,  Poet-Laureate, 
D.C.L.,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1851.  'St.  Hippolytus  and  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  the  earlier  Part  of  the  Third  Century  (from  the  newly-discovered 
Philosophumena),'  8vo,  1853.  'Remarks  on  M.  Buusen's  Work  on 
St.  Hippolytus,  particularly  on  the  Preface  to  his  new  Edition,'  8vo, 
1855.  '  Babylon,  or  the  Question  examined,  Is  the  Church  of  Rome 
the  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse,'  12mo,  3rd  edit.,  1856. 

WORDSWORTH,  WILLIAM,  waB  born  at  Cockermouth,  Cumber- 
land, on  the  7th  of  April  1770,  the  second  son  of  John  Wordswoth, 
attorney-at-law,  and  law-agent  to  Sir  James  Lowth  r,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Lonsdale,  by  Anne,  only  daughter  of  William  Cookson,  a  mercer  at 
Penrith.  The  Wordsworths  came  originally  from  Peniston  in  York- 
shire, where  they  had  been  settled  from  the  Norman  Conquest ;  and 
the  name  of  Wordsworth's  maternal  grandmother  was  Crackanthorpe, 
of  the  Ci  ackanthorpes  of  Westmorland.  The  poet  was  therefore  by 
pedigree  a  thorough  North-of-England  man.  He  had  three  brothers — 
Richard,  who  was  two  years  his  senior,  and  who  became  a  London 
attorney,  and  died  in  1816  ;  John,  who  was  nearly  three  years  his 
junior,  and  who  became  commander  in  the  navy,  aud  perished  by  ship- 
wreck off  Weymouth  in  1805  ;  and  Christopher,  the  youngest,  noticed 
above.  [Wordswokth.  Rev.  Christopher.]  He  had  also  a  sister, 
Dorothy,  born  between  William  and  John.  The  mother  of  the  family 
died  in  1778,  when  the  poet  was  only  eight  years  old  ;  the  father  died 
in  1783,  when  the  poet  was  but  thirteen. 

Till  about  the  time  of  his  mother's  death,  Wordsworth's  early  life 
was  spent  partly  at  Cockermouth  aud  partly  with  his  parents  at  Pen- 
rith, where  he  attended  a  dame's  school ;  but  about  that  time  he  was 
sent,  with  his  elder  brother,  to  a  public  school  at  Hawkshead,  in  Lan- 
cashire, whither  his  two  younger  brothers  followed  him.  Here  he 
remained  till  1787,  left  very  much  at  liberty  to  read  what  he  chose, 
and  to  wander  about  in  the  neighbourhood.  "  I  read,"  he  says,  "  all 
Fielding's  works,  '  Don  Quixote,'  'Gil  Bias,'  and  any  part  of  Swift  that 
I  liked  ;  '  Gulliver's  Travels '  and  the  '  Tale  of  a  Tub '  being  both  much 
to  my  taste."  Here  also  he  first  began  to  write  verses,  as  sehool- 
exerciseB,  and  to  store  his  memory  with  observations  of  English 
rural  nature.  He  became  a  fair  Latin  scholar,  and  was  taught  some- 
thing of  mathematics;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  acquisitions  possible 
at  the  school  were  not  great.  On  the  death  of  Wordsworth's  father, 
which  occurred  while  he  was  still  at  school,  it  was  found  that  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  property  consisted  of  a  debt  of  5000i.  owing  to  hia 
estate  by  Lord  Lonsdale ;  a  considerable  part  of  what  there  was 
besides  was  expended  in  a  lawsuit  with  a  view  to  recover  this ;  but 
enough  remained,  when  scraped  together,  to  complete  the  education 
of  the  children,  under  the  guardianship  of  two  uncles.  By  them 
Wordsworth  was  sent,  in  October  1787,  to  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  college  he  continued  a  student  till  January  1791, 
when  he  quitted  Cambridge  altogether,  having  taken  his  B.A.  degree. 
His  recollections  of  his  Alma  Mater  were  by  no  means  affectionate  or 
reverential.    He  says — 

"  I  did  not  love, 
Judging  not  ill  perhaps,  the  timid  course 
Of  our  scholastic  studies  ;  could  have  wished 
To  see  the  river  flow  with  ampler  range 
And  freer  pace  " — 

and,  in  particular,  he  was  repelled  by  the  mechanical  manner  in  which 
religious  forms  and  exercises  were  gone  through.  "  Intellectually," 
says  his  nephew  and  biographer,  "  he  and  the  university  were  not  in 
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full  sympathy  with  each  other.  He  had  never  boon  subject  to  re- 
itraintj  his  schooldays  wore  days  of  freedom;  and  latterly,  since  the 
death  of  his  parents,  ho  was  almost  entirely  his  own  master.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  his  natural  temperament  was  eager,  impetuous,  and  impa- 
tient of  control."  At  college,  however,  he  read  and  thought  much  ; 
he  studied  Italian;  and  he  began  to  feel  himself  a  poet.  He  employed 
the  vacatious  in  tours,  to  gratify  his  pas-ion  for  the  open  air  and  for 
scenes  of  natural  beauty  and  grandeur;  and  one  of  these  tours,  made 
in  the  autumn  of  1790,  with  a  fellow-collegian,  was  a  pedestrian  one 
through  France  and  Switzerland,  at  the  very  time  when  the  French 
Revolution  was  in  its  full  tide  of  progress.  In  1791,  after  taking  his 
degree,  he  spent  some  time  in  London,  and  made  a  pedestrian  tour  iu 
North  Wales  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  went  over  to  France, 
where  he  spent  fit  teen  months  in  all,  paitly  in  Paris,  partly  in  Orleans, 
and  partly  in  Blois.  "  It  was,"  he  says,  "  a  stirring  time.  The  king 
was  dethroned  when  I  was  at  Blois;  and  the  massacres  of  September 
took  place  when  I  was  at  Orleans."  Wordsworth  was  no  mere  indiffer- 
ent spectator  of  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution.  At  this  time  of  his  life 
he  was  a  vehement  republican,  and  an  ardent  partisan  of  revolutionary 
France  against  all  the  re-t  of  the  world.  He  had  friends  too  among 
the  revolutionists  of  the  Girondist  party,  and  so  fully  did  he  share 
their  enthusiasm  that  he  even  eutertained  the  intention  of  becoming 
a  naturalised  Frenchman,  and  throwing  himself,  heart  and  soul,  into 
the  struggle  for  liberty —  believing  tnat  what  it  chietly  wanted  to  en.-ure 
a  glorious  success  was  the  activity  of  a  few  steady,  virtuous,  and  lofty 
minds,  such  as  he  was  conscious  of  possessing.  Of  this  he  was  still 
more  convinced  after  Robespierre  began  to  exercise  his  power.  Had 
he  carried  out  his  inteution,  the  probability,  as  he  himself  says,  is  that 
he  would  have  been  one  of  Robespierre's  victims,  and  have  died  on  the 
scaffold  with  some  of  his  Girondist  friends.  Circumstances  however 
fortunately  obliged  him  to  return  to  England  towards  the  end  of  1792, 
a  little  before  the  execution  of  the  king.  He  took  up  his  abode  for 
the  time  in  London  ;  but  his  thoughts  were  still  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Chanuel,  and  he  followed  the  farther  course  of  the  Revolution 
with  intense  interest,  complicated  by  thi  feeling  that  Britain,  in  de- 
claring war  against  France,  had  engaged  in  an  unjust  enterprise. 
Much  of  the  iufluence  of  this  time,  though  greatly  modified,  remained 
with  Wordsworth  throughout  his  life. 

From  1792  to  1795,  Wordsworth  lived  in  a  desultory  manner  in 
London  and  other  parts  of  England.  He  had  been  destined  for  the 
church,  and  his  friends  were  much  disappointed  at  his  preferring  what 
seemed  to  them  an  idle  and  aimless  life.  His  religious,  as  well  as  his 
political,  principles,  at  this  time  were  not  of  a  kind  conformable  to  the 
society  in  which  he  moved.  Poetry,  next  to  republican  politics,  was 
his  passion ;  and  he  had  already  conceived  the  possibility  of  a  new 
kind  of  descriptive  poetry,  which  should  do  justice  to  ''the  infinite 
variety  of  natural  appearances  that  had  been  unnoticed  by  the  poets 
of  any  age  or  country."  In  the  year  1793  he  published  his  first 
literary  venture,  two  poems  of  this  kind  in  the  heroic  couplet — '  An 
Evening  Walk,  addressed  to  a  Young  Lady,'  and  '  Descriptive  Sketches, 
taken  during  a  pedestrian  tour  among  the  Alps.'  It  was  the  time  of 
the  rise  of  a  new  poetical  spirit  in  England,  Bowles  and  Crabbe  having 
just  appeared  in  the  field  alter  Cowper,  and  the  Scottish  poet  Burns 
being  then  iu  the  full  flush  of  his  fame.  New  poets  were  also  spring- 
ing up ;  and  one  of  these,  Coleridge,  thus  describes  the  impression 
made  on  him  by  the  volume  which  Wordsworth  had  published  : 
"  During  the  last  year  of  my  residence  at  Cambridge,  I  became 
acquainted  with  Mr,  Wordsworth's  first  publication;  and  seldom,  if 
ever,  was  the  emergence  of  an  original  poetical  genius  above  the 
literary  horizon  more  evidently  announced."  The  volume  did  not 
however  attract  general  attention ;  and  for  a  while,  Wordsworth's 
prospects  were  very  uncertain.  Having  no  independent  means  of 
livelihood,  he  contemplated  entering  the  legal  profession  and  support- 
ing himself  meanwhile  as  a  political  writer  on  the  liberal  side  for  the 
London  newspapers.  From  this  situation  he  was  rescued  by  the 
discerning  eenerosity  of  a  young  friend,  named  Calvert,  who  on  his 
death  in  1795,  left  him  9001.,  expressly  as  a  token  of  his  admiration 
and  of  his  wish  that  he  would  devote  himself  to  poetry.  This  sum, 
judiciously  managed,  enabled  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  (who  came  to 
live  with  him  about  this  time,  and  who  exercised  a  wonderful  influence 
over  his  spirits  and  his  plans,)  to  live  for  some  seven  years,  without 
any  necessity  on  his  part  to  undertake  any  employment  incompatible 
with  his  freedom  as  a  poet ;  and  as  it  fortunately  happened  that,  at  the 
end  of  that  time  (1802),  a  sum  of  S,b00L  was  paid  over  to  the  family  by 
the  second  Earl  Lonsdale  in  liquidation  of  the  debt  owing  to  their 
father  by  his  predecessor,  there  was  again  a  sufficiency  of  means  for 
the  poet's  purposes. 

In  the  autumn  of  1795,  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  settled  at  Race- 
down  Lodge,  near  Crewkerne,  in  Dorsetshire ;  and  here,  living  in  a 
quiet  and  happy  manner,  he  wrote  his  '  Salisbury  Plain,  or  Guilt  and 
Sorrow,'  and  began  his  tragedy  of  '  The  Borderers,'  neither  of  which  was 
published  till  long  afterwards.  In  June  1797,  Coleridge,  then  residing 
at  Bristol,  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  Wordsworths  ;  and  "  for  the  sake 
of  being  near  him  when  he  had  removed  to  Nether-Stowey  in  Somer- 
setshire, we  removed,''  says  Wordsworth,  "  to  Alfoxden,  three  miles 
from  that  place."  This  was  in  August  1797,  and  one  result  of  the 
intimate  association  thus  formed  between  the  two  poets  was  the 
Appearance  in  1798  of  the  '  Lyrical  Ballads/  a  small  duodecimo  volume, 


published  by  Mr.  Cottle  of  Bristol,  the  first  composition  of  which  was 
the  '  Ancient  Mariner '  of  Col«ridge,  and  the  rent,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-two  pieces,  Wordsworth's.  The  edition  consisted  only  of  500 
copies,  the  greater  portion  of  which  remained  unsold  ;  and  when  Mr. 
Cottle  shortly  afterwards  gave  up  business,  and  told  his  copyrights  to 
the  Messrs.  Longman  of  London,  the  copyright  of  this  little  volume 
was  valued  at  nil.  Mr.  Cottle  therefore,  begged  it  back  and  presented 
it  to  the  authors.  Little  affected  by  the  indifference  with  which  the 
volume  had  been  received,  or  by  the  contemporaneous  r<jectiou  of 
tragedies  which  they  had  respectively  submitted  to  London  theatre- 
proprietors,  they  were  engaged  in  a  now  work.  In  1798-9,  they 
travelled  together  in  Germany  ;  and  on  their  return,  Wordsworth  and 
his  sifter  settled  at  Gra-mere.  Grasmere  was  his  residence  from  179!) 
to  1808,  when  he  removed  to  Allui  Bank  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
and  it  was  on  account  of  his  residence  in  this  Lake  district,  and  the 
congregation  or  occasional  stay  in  the  same  beautiful  region  of  other 
and  kindred  spirits  such  as  Coleridge,  Southey,  Ue  Quincey,  and  youDg 
Wilson,  that  the  nickname  of  the  "Lake  School'  was  invented  as  a 
designation  for  him  and  his  companions  and  disciples.  From  Grasmere 
and  Allan  Bink  he  made  occa-ioual  excursions  of  business  or  pleasure. 
Thus  in  1802  he  made  another  tour  iu  Franco;  on  his  return  from 
which  he  married  Mp.ry  Hutchinson,  whom  he  had  known  from  her 
childhood.  Wordsworth  s  sister  still  contiuued  a  member  of  the 
household,  and  the  intellectual  companion  of  William  in  all  his 
labours.  In  1803,  the  poet,  his  wife,  and  his  6ister  set  out  on  a  tour 
iu  Scotland,  in  the  course  of  which  they  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Scott,  and  gathered  observations  and  impressions  which  served  as 
future  materials  and  hints  for  mauy  poems.  Before  their  departure 
for  Scotland,  the  poet's  eldest  child,  a  sou,  named  John,  was  born  ; 
and  the  poet's  other  children  were  all  born,  either  at  Grasmere  or  at 
Allan  Bank — a  daughter,  Dora,  in  1804;  a  son,  Thomas,  in  1806;  a 
second  daughter,  Catharine,  in  1808;  and  the  youngest,  a  son,  named 
William,  in  1810. 

The  period  of  Wordsworth's  residence  at  Grasmere  and  Allan  Bank 
(1799  1813)  was  the  period  of  his  memorable  struggle  against  the 
critics,  and  of  the  slow  and  gradual  recognition  of  his  poetic  genius. 
He  was  incessantly  active,  turning  his  observations  and  thoughts  into 
poems,  and  he  had  projected  and  was  occasionally  labouring  at  hia 
great  philosophical  poem  in  blank  verse,  of  which  'the  Prelude'  and 
the  '  Excursion  '  are  the  accomplished  fragments.  What  he  presented 
to  the  public  however  was  his  minor  pieces.  In  1800  appeared  a 
second  edition  of  the  '  Lyrical  Ballads,'  in  two  volumes,  with  nume- 
rous additions;  and  there  were  subsequent  editions  in  1802  and  1805. 
In  1807  appeared  a  distinct  collection  of  pieces,  entitled  'Poems  in 
two  volumes;'  and  in  1809  appeared  his  political  prose  'Essay  on  the 
Convention  of  Cintra.'  This  last  work  was  published  contempora- 
neously with  the  first  numbers  of  Coleridge's  '  Friend,'  to  which. 
Wordsworth  contributed  his  1  Essay  on  Epitaphs.'  Iu  1810  the  poet 
wrote  a  portion  of  the  letter  press  for  a  voiume  entitled  '  Select  Views 
in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashiie,'  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Wilkiuson — a  fine  mark  of  his  interest  in  the  lake  scenery,  and 
his  desire  to  diffuse  the  love  of  natural  beauty.  It  seems  to  have  been 
Wordsworth's  theory  not  only  that  the  enjoyment  of  nature  has  a 
medicinal  effect  on  the  minds  of  men  in  general,  worthy  of  being 
systematically  taken  into  account  and  resorted  to,  but  also,  that  it  is 
part  of  the  functions  of  the  poet  to  minister  this  influence  of  nature, 
by  permanently  connecting  himself  with  some  one  spot  or  district,  so 
as  to  transfer  its  peculiar  facts  and  teachings  into  bis  poetry.  Hence 
a  greater  fitness  in  the  name  '  Lake  Poets '  than  was  intended  by  those 
who  invented  it. 

Wordsworth  appeared  professedly  not  only  as  a  new  poet,  but  also 
as  the  representative  and  champion  of  a  new  theory  of  poetry.  Ia 
the  volumes  he  had  published  up  to  this  time  he  had  not  only  exem- 
plified his  principles  of  composition  in  the  poems  themselves,  but  he 
had  also  propounded  and  illustrated  those  principles  didactically  in 
prose  prefaces  and  dissertations.  He  believed,  with  Coleridge,  that 
the  period  iu  the  history  of  English  Literature  intervening  betwten 
Milton's  age  and  his  own  had  been,  with  a  few  exceptions,  a  kmd  of 
interregnum  in  English  poetry — a  period  during  which  poetry  had 
been  pro-ecuted  on  false  principles,  both  as  to  themes  and  as  to  style; 
and  what  he  claimed  for  himself  and  for  those  who  were  associated 
with  him,  wa9  the  merit  of  reviving  the  true  notion  aud  art  of  poetry. 
The  following  summary  has  been  given  of  his  views : — "  Poetry, 
according  to  Wordsworth,  takes  its  origin  from  emotion  recollected  in 
tranquillity  ;  what  the  poet  chiefly  does,  or  ought  to  do,  is  to  represeut 
out  of  real  life,  scenes  and  passions  of  an  affecting  or  exciting  character. 
Now,  men  originally  placed  in  such  scenes  or  animated  by  such 
passions  use  a  nervous  and  exquisite  language  expressly  adapted  for 
the  occasion  by  nature  herself;  and  the  poet  therefore  in  imitating 
such  scenes  and  passions,  will  recall  tbem  more  vividly  in  proportion 
as  he  can  succeed  in  employing  the  same  language.  Only  one  consi- 
deration should  operate  to  make  him  modify  that  language — the  con- 
sideration, namely,  that  his  business  as  a  poet  is  to  give  pleasure.  All 
such  words  or  expressions  therefore  as  though  natural  in  the  original 
transaction  of  a  passionate  scene,  would  be  unpleasant  or  disgusting 
in  the  poetic  rehearsal,  must  be  omitted.  Pruned  and  weeded  in 
accordance  with  this  negative  rule,  any  description  of  a  moving 
occurrence,  whether  in  prose  or  in  verse,  would  be  true  poetry.  But  to 
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secure  still  more  perfectly  their  great  end  of  giving  pleasure,  while 
they  excite  emotion,  poets  use  the  artificial  assistance  of  metre  and 
rhyme."  In  illustrating  these  views,  as  to  the  true  nature  of  poetic 
subjects,  and  the  true  nature  of  poetic  diction,  Wordsworth  was  very 
severe  in  his  criticism  of  the  poets  of  the  18th  century.  Very  few  of 
them,  he  said,  had  looked  at  nature  for  themselves,  satisfied  with 
repeating  over  and  over  again  images  and  allusions  which  had  become  a 
kind  of  properly  of  the  poetic  corporation  or  guild,  and  which,  though 
originally  they  might  have  arisen  from  genuine  observation  of  nature, 
bad  by  incessant  repetition  and  attritiou  become  merft  lying  artificiali- 
ties; and  so,  also,  very  few  of  them  had  employed  a  diction  at  all 
resembling  the  language  of  real  men  and  women  under  any  circum- 
stances, couuting  it  rather  the  essence  of  their  craft  to  use  a  certain 
conventional  phraseology,  called  poetic  diction,  in  which  words  were 
distorted  out  of  their  natural  order,  and  the  distortion  regarded  as 
metrical  art. 

These  views  naturally  provoked  opposition,  as  similar  views  had 
already  done  when  urged  by  Bowles ;  and  Wordsworth's  own  poems, 
exemplifying  the  views,  were  either  neglected  or  severely  criticised. 
In  the  iuterest  of  his  views  he  had  selected,  for  many  of  bis  pieces, 
\  ery  simple  subjects,  and  had  written  a  language  as  close  as  possible 
to  that  of  real  life;  and  these  pieces  were  fastened  on  by  the  adverse 
critics  and  held  up  to  ridicule  as  childish,  grotesque,  &c.  Thus  began 
the  great  literary  controversy  as  to  Wor.lsworth's  poetry— a  contro- 
versy which  lasted  almost  to  the  end  of  Wordsworth's  life,  though  by 
that  time  his  triumph  was,  on  the  whole,  decisive,  and  his  admirers 
included  the  best  part  of  the  nation.  The  triumph  was  partly  the 
result  of  time  as  affecting  the  appreciation  of  what  he  had  already 
published,  partly  of  the  appearance  of  other  poems,  thrown  out  at 
intervals  from  his  retreat  among  the  Lakes,  each  making  a  new  im- 
pression and  some  revealing  the  poet's  powers  dissociated  from  those 
peculiarities  which  had  jarred  most  on  the  critics  of  the  old  school. 
In  1813,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Rydal  Mount,  not  far  from  his 
former  habitations;  and  here  he  remained  till  his  death,  allowing  for 
occasional  visits  to  Loudon,  a  second  tour  in  Scotland  in  1814,  a  new 
continental  tour  in  1820,  a  tour  in  Holland  and  Belgium  in  1823,  in 
North  Wales  in  1824,  on  the  Rhine  in  1828,  in  Ireland  in  1829,  in 
Scotland  again  in  1833,  in  Italy  in  1837,  &c.  Before  his  removal  to 
Rydal  Mount,  his  children  Catharine  aDd  Thomas  had  died,  leaving 
two  sons  and  a  daughter  still  alive.  His  poems  were  as  yet  no  source 
of  income  to  him  ;  but  just  at  the  time  of  his  removal  to  Rydal 
Mount,  he  was  appointed,  through  Lord  Lonsdale's  influence,  to  the 
distributorship  of  stamps  for  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  a  post 
which,  with  light  duties  and  the  advantage  of  permitting  him  to 
remain  in  the  district  of  his  affections,  afforded  him  about  5007.  a 
year.  In  1814  he  published  his  great  philosophical  poem  of  'The 
Excursion.'  It  had  little  commercial  success,  and  drew  down  the 
critics  upon  him  more  than  before — including  Jeffrey's  famous  verdict 
"this  will  never  do;  "  but  here  and  there  it  found  leaders  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  recognise  in  it,  as  the  world  now  recognises  in  it,  one  of  the 
greatest  poems  in  the  English  language.  It  was  followed  in  1815  by 
•The  White  Doe  of  RyLtone;'  this  in  1819  by  'Peter  Bell,'  dedi- 
cated to  Southey,  and  which,  though  not  less  attacked  than  his  former 
poems,  was  more  immediately  popular;  this,  very  shortly,  by  'The 
Waggoner,'  dedicated  to  Charles  Lamb,  and  'Sonnets  on  the  River 
Duddon.'  These  poems  had,  most  of  them,  been  in  manuscript  long 
before  they  were  published.  In  1822  (by  which  time  there  had  been 
new  editions  of  some  of  the  previous  volumes,  and  in  spite  of  all 
opposition,  Wordsworth's  name  was  pronounced  everywhere  as  that 
of  a  literary  power  of  the  highest  order)  appeared  Sonnets  and  other 
Poems  under  the  title  of  'Memorials  of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent; ' 
several  years  afterwards  appeared  his  noble  series  of  '  Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets,'  increased  in  subsequent  editions;  and  in  1835,  he  published 
and  dedicated  to  Rogers  '  Yarrow  Revisited  and  other  Poems,'  the 
result  chiefly  of  his  recent  Scottish  tour.  Other  collections  of  the 
piece  s  which  he  either  had  written  long  before  or  had  recently  penned 
were  subsequently  published;  and  in  1842  he  published  a  collected 
edition  of  his  poems  in  seven  volumes,  re-arranging  them  in  a  new 
order  on  a  peculiar  principle  of  his  own,  and  with  new  titles  to  the 
separate  divisions.  Various  editions  of  the  whole,  in  different  shapes, 
have  been  since  published ;  and  after  Wordsworth's  death  appeared 
his  autobiographical  poem,  '  The  Prelude,'  written  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century,  and  bringing  down  the  narrative  of  his  life  till  the  period 
of  his  determination  to  Poetry  after  his  first  political  schemes.  The 
death  of  Wordsworth  took  place  at  Rydal  Mount  on  the  23rd  of  April 
1850,  when  he  had  just  completed  his  eightieth  year;  and  he  was 
buried  in  Grasmere  Churchyard.  In  1839  he  bad  been  made  D.C.L.  of 
Oxford;  in  1842  he  had  resigned  his  post  of  Distributor  of  Stamps  in 
favour  of  his  younger  son,  receiving  a  pension  of  300?.  a  year;  and  in 
1843  he  had  succeeded  Southey  as  Poet-Laureate.  His  wife  and  his 
sister  and  his  two  sons  survived  him.  His  only  daughter  Dora  had 
married  in  1841  Edward  Quillinan,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  in 
the  army  and  who  is  known  by  various  literary  works.  She  was  taken 
fur  her  health  to  Portugal  and  Spain,  of  her  travel?  in  which  countries 
she  published  a  journal;  and  after  her  return  she  died  in  1847. 

The  'Memoirs  of  Wordsworth'  in  two  volumes  were  published  by 
his  nephew  Canon  Wordsworth  in  1851  ;  and  contain  many  letters, 
lictations,  and  convi  rsations,  illustrative  of  the  occasions  of  his 


poems,  of  his  character  and  habits  generally,  and  of  his  progressive 
views  of  men  and  things.  Though  his  life  was  one  of  stately  retire- 
ment, he  was  a  shrewd  and  diligent  observer  of  all  that  occurred  at 
home  and  abroad  ;  and  he  expressed  strong  and  decided  views  on  the 
great  political  events  and  movements  of  his  time,  such  as  the  war 
with  Napoleon,  Catholic  Emancipation,  the  French  Revolution  of 
1830,  the  Reform  Bill,  the  Railway  Mania,  &c.  His  views  on  these 
subjects  were  generally  Conservative  and  in  contrast  with  those  which 
he  had  held  so  strongly  in  early  life;  and  in  some  of  his  letters  and 
conversations  he  alludes  to  this  apparent  change  and  gives  the  philo- 
sophy  of  it.  In  1818  he  even  mixed  himself  up  with  local  politics  in 
the  Conservative  interest  by  publishing  '  Two  Addresses  to  the  Free- 
holders of  Westmoreland.'  He  was  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years 
of  his  life  a  zealous  and  devout  supporter  of  the  Established  Church 
of  England.  A  lofty  and  serene  toleration  however  pervaded  all  his 
views ;  and  his  whole  life  was  consecrated  from  first  to  last  to  the 
service  of  the  great,  the  permanent,  and  the  noble.  His  influence  on 
the  literature  and  especially  on  the  poetry  of  Britain  and  America  in 
this  century,  has  been  immense,  and  is  far  yet  from  being  exhausted. 

WURLIDGE,  THOMAS,  an  English  painter  and  etcher,  born  at 
Peterborough  in  Northamptonshire  in  1700.  He  was  first  a  pupil  of 
Grimaldi,  and  then  of  Boitard,  a  scholar  of  La  Fage.  Worlidge  ia 
chiefly  known  for  his  drawings  and  etchings  in  imitation  of  Rem- 
brandt. He  copied  also  some  of  Kembrandt'B  most  celebrated  prints ; 
there  is  a  very  good  copy  by  him  of  the  so-called  Hundred  Guilders. 

Worlidge  drew  in  black-lead  and  with  Indian  ink,  on  vellum,  with 
extraordinary  neatness.  He  made  a  set  of  180  beautiful  drawings  of 
antique  gems.  His  etchings,  which  arp  all  in  the  style  of  Rembrandt, 
amount  to  140  ;  there  are  also  several  good  poi  traits  by  him,  likewise 
exact  imitations  of  Rembrandt.  Some  of  his  admirers  in  his  own 
time  used  to  call  him  the  English  Rembrandt.  Walpole  says  of  him, 
"  Thomas  Worlidge  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  painted  portraits 
in  miniature ;  he  afterwards  with  worse  success  performed  them  in  oil ; 
but  at  last  acquired  reputation  and  money  by  etchings  in  the  manner 
of  Rembrandt,  proved  to  be  a  very  easy  task  by  the  numbers  of  men 
who  have  counterfeited  that  master  so  as  to  deceive  all  those  who  did 
n<>t  know  his  works  by  heart.  Worlidge's  imitations  and  his  heads  in 
black-lead  have  grown  astonishingly  into  fashion.  His  best  piece  is 
the  whole  length  of  Sir  John  Astley,  copied  from  Rembrandt :  his 
print  of  the  Theatre  at  Oxford  and  the  act  there,  and  his  statue  of 
Lady  Pomfret's  Cicero,  are  very  poor  performances."  Worlidge's  wife 
worked  pictures  in  needlework  with  great  skill  Worlidge  died  at 
Hammersmith,  September  2  J,  1766. 

WORM,  OLAUS,  Latinised  WORMIUS,  a  distinguished  Danish 
historian  and  antiquary,  was  born  on  the  13th  of  May  1 588,  at  Aarhuus 
in  Jutland,  where  his  father  was  alderman ;  his  family  was  origiually 
from  Guelderland.  He  was  educated  successively  at  the  jchools  of 
Aarhuus,  Liineberg,  and  Emmerich  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  where  he 
lived  three  years  under  the  care  of  some  learned  relations  and  friends 
of  his  father.  In  1605  he  went  to  the  University  of  Marburg  in 
Hesse,  where  he  studied  divinity ;  but  he  afterwards  left  divinity  for 
medicine,  and  visited  successively  the  universities  of  Giessen,  Strass- 
bourg,  Basel,  and  Padua.  The  corporation  of  the  German  students  at 
Padua  chose  him  their  procurator  and  consiliarius  anatomicus.  After 
having  travelled  through  Italy  he  went  to  Montpellier  and  Paris,  and 
in  both  places  he  attended  the  medical  schools.  In  Paris  he  became 
acquainted  with  Isaac  Casaubon.  He  also  visited  the  Netherlands 
and  England.  He  was  going  to  take  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Marburg 
in  1611  when  the  plague  compelled  him  to  retire  to  Basel,  where  he 
became  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  As  he 
had  studied  history  and  languages  with  great  success,  he  was  appointed, 
in  1613,  professor  of  Literae  Humaniores  in  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen, where  he  lived  till  his  death,  teaching  successively  literature, 
medicine,  chemistry  and  physic.  Five  times  he  held  the  office  of 
rector  of  the  university.  Cardinal  Mazarin  bestowed  a  pension  upon 
him ;  and  King  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  made  him  a  dean  of  the 
chapter  at  Lund  in  Scania,  and  appointed  him  his  private  physician, 
which  office  he  held  till  his  death,  under  the  successor  of  Christian  IV., 
Frederick  III.  He  died  on  the  31st  of  August  1654.  Olaus  Wormius 
is  best  known  as  an  historian  and  antiquarian,  although  his  merits  as 
a  physician  were  far  from  being  inconsiderable.  He  is  known  in  the 
history  of  anatomy  by  the  bones  of  the  skull  named  after  him,  ossa 
Wormiana,  which  he  particularly  described,  though  he  did  not,  as  i.1 
commonly  supposed,  discover  them.  The  chief  object  of  his  studies 
was  the  earlier  history  and  antiquities  of  Denmark,  and  in  this  depart- 
ment he  has  obtained  a  high  rank.  He  also  wrote  on  the  history  of 
Norway.  His  collection  of  Scandinavian  and  especially  Danish  anti- 
quities was  very  rich;  he  made  another  collection  of  objects  referring 
to  the  natural  history  of  Denmark  and  the  adjacent  countries.  These 
collections  are  described  in  the  '  Musaeum  Wormianum,'  Leyden,  folio, 
1655,  which  was  edited  by  William  Worm,  the  son  of  Olaus.  Albert 
Bartholin,  in  his  work  'De  Scriptis  Danorum  (Liber  Posthumus),'  p. 
112,  &c,  gives  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  works  of  Olaus  Worm : 
the  principal  are — I.  Works  on  medicine,  natural  history,  &c.  :  1, 
'Liber  de  Mundo  :  Commentarii  in  Aristotelera,'  Rostock,  8vo,  1625; 
2,  '  Exercitationes  Physicae,' Copenhagen,  4to,  1623  ;  3,  'SelectaCon- 
troversiaruin  Medicarum  Centuria,'  Basel,  4to,  1611.  II.  Works  on 
history,  antiquities,  &c. :   4,  'Literatura  Danica  antiquissima,  vulgo 
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Gotliica  dicta.'  &o.,  Copenhagen,  4to,  1C3G;  folio,  1651;  5,  *  FaHti 
Danici,'  Copenhagen,  folio,  162'i;  G,  '  Monumentorutn  Danieuruin 
Lil.ri  VI.,'  Copenhagen,  folio,  1013  ;  7, '  Lexicon  Kunicum  ot  Appendix 
ad  Monumcnta  Danica,'  Copenhagen,  folio,  1G50.  This  work  is  of 
great  repute,  and  almost  indispensable  for  those  who  study  Scandi- 
navian antiquities.  8,  '  De  Coruu  Aureo,'  Copenhagen,  folio,  1641. 
This  work  gives  a  description  of  a  large  golden  horn  of  beautiful 
workmanship,  adorned  with  numerous  figures  and  ornaments  in 
relievo,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  kings  of  Denmark  till  it 
was  stolen  and  melted  down  in  the  lust  century.  9,  '  Historia  Nor- 
wegiao  Vernacula,'  Copenhagen,  4 to,  16156.  This  history  has  been 
superseded  by  the  excellent  work  of  Torfaeua  on  the  history  of 
Norway.  ('Vita  Olai  Woruiii,'  in  tho  first  volume  of  Olai  Wormii 
Epislulw,  ed.  Thomas  Bartholin.) 

*  WORNUM,  RALPH  NICHOLSON,  the  son  of  Robert  Worn um 
the  well  known  Piauofortemakcr,  was  born  at  Thornton  near  Norham, 
North  Durham,  on  the  29th  of  December  1812.  Having  completed  his 
general  education  at  University  College,  then  known  as  the  University 
of  London,  in  1833,  and  having  been  led  by  a  love  of  art  to  adopt  the 
profession  of  a  painter,  he  attended  at  Mr.  Sass's  Studio  for  three 
months;  aud  then  in  the  beginning  of  1831  went  abroad  to  prosecute 
the  study  of  painting  on  the  Continent.  He  resided  for  nearly  six 
years  at  Muuioh,  Dresden,  Rome,  and  Paris,  when  he  returned  to 
London,  at  the  close  of  1839,  and  commenced  to  practise  as  a  portrait 
painter.  For  some  few  years  he  combined  the  literature  with  the  prac- 
tice of  art,  but,  finding  the  two  to  bo  incompatible,  ho  eventually 
wholly  occupied  himself  in  art,  literature. 

In  1840  Mr.  Wornum  became  a  contributor  to  the  Penny  Cyclo- 
predia;  and  in  the  following  year  furnished  the  article  on  Painting  in 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Walton's  'Dictionary  of  Greek  aud  Roman  Anti- 
quities,' edited  by  Dr.  W.  Smith.  He  also  contributed  the  lives  of  the 
Artists  for  the  incomplete  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  ;  and  wrote  many  articles  for  the  Sup- 
plement to  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia.  In  1846  he  commenced  a  series 
of  contributions  for  the  Art-Journal.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
authorised  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  to 
write  the  official  Catalogue  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Pictures,  which 
is  still  sold  and  has  now,  1857,  attained  to  the  twenty-second  edition  : 
the  first  edition  was  published  in  1847.  In  this  year  also  was  pub- 
lished the  '  History  of  Painting,  Ancient  and  Modern,'  in  2  vols. 
12mo,  forming  one  of  the  works  of  'Knight's  Shilling  volume.'  In 
1848  Mr.  Wornum  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  the  History,  Principles 
aud  Practice  of  Ornamental  Art,  to  the  Government  Schools  of  Design 
in  London  and  in  the  provinces.  When  these  schools  were  constituted 
into  a  Department  of  Art  under  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1852,  Mr. 
Wornum  was  appointed  also  Librarian  and  Keeper  of  Casts,  and  in 
this  capacity  he  prepared  for  the  department — 1,  'Report  on  the 
Arrangement  and  Character  of  French  Art  Collections,  and  Systems 
of  Instruction  in  Schools  of  Design  in  France,'  published  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Report  of  the  Department  in  1853.  2,  'Catalogue 
of  Ornamental  Casts  in  the  possession  of  the  Department,  &c.  3rd 
Division.  Renaissance  Styles  Illustrated.'  Roy.  8vo,  1854.  3,  'An 
Account  of  the  Library  of  the  Department,  with  a  classified  Catalogue 
of  the  works  contained  in  it,'  8vo,  1855  ;  and  4,  '  Aualysis  of  Orna- 
ment. The  Characteristics  of  Styles :  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  History  of  Ornamental  Art,'  &c.  Royal  8vo,  1856. 

In  addition  to  these  works  he  prepared  in  1848  for  Mr.  Bonn's 
Scientific  Library  an  edition  of  the  '  Lectures  on  Paiutiug  by  the 
Royal  Academicians,  Barry,  Opie,  and  Fuseli,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes;'  and  in  1849  for  the  same  publisher  an  edition  of 
'  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,'  3  vols.  8vo.  In  1851 
he  wrote  for  the  Art-Journal  Illustrated  Catal  gue  of  the  Universal 
Industrial  Exhibition  of  that  year,  '  The  Exhibition  as  a  Lesson  in 
Taste,  &c  in  which  the  different  styles  are  compared,  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement  of  Taste  in  home  manufactures.'  Prize  Essay,  4to  ; 
aud  in  1855  he  edited  a  Handbook  to  the  Picture  Gallery  for  Mr. 
Murray,  under  the  title  of  a  'Biographical  Catalogue  of  the  Principal 
Italian  Painters,' &c,  8vo.  Upon  the  new  organisation  of  the  National 
Gallery,  in  1855,  Mr.  Wornum  was  appointed  Keeper  and  Secretary  of 
that  institution,  and  resigned  his  offices  under  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art.  In  this  capacity  he  drew  up,  in  1857,  a  '  Descriptive 
and  Historical  Catalogue  of  the  National  Pictures  of  the  British 
bchool,'  ic. ,  now  exhibited  at  South  Kensington,  comprising  the 
Turner  Bequest.  He  has  also  written  a  valuable  work  eutitled  '  Some 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Hans  Holbein.'  1867. 

By  these  various  writings  Mr.  Wornum  has  done  much  to  diffuse 
sound  principles  of  taste,  and  correct  information  respecting  the 
several  schools  of  painting  and  the  lives  of  the  principal  painters. 
The  greater  proportion  of  the  biographies  of  the  ancient,  and  several 
of  those  of  the  modern  artists  in  the  English  Cyclopsedia,  have  pro- 
ceeded from  his  pen.  All  his  writings  are  marke  t  by  careful  and 
extensive  research,  by  judicious  criticism,  and  by  good  feeling.  To  his 
aeal  and  knowledge  the  public  is  also  mainly  indebted  for  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  so  much  of  the  Turner  bequest,  as  the 
limited  space  permits,  has  been  prepared  for  exhibition. 

WORON1CZ.  JAN  PAWEL,  archbishop  of  Warsaw,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  Polish  writers  of  his  time,  both  in  poetry  aud  pulpit 
•loquence,  was  born  in  1757.    Educated  in  one  of  the  Jesuit  semi- 
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nariex,  he  entered  that  order  at  an  unusually  early  age,  and  on  Itt 
abolition  (1772),  into  the  '  Society  of  Missionaries,'  Here  he  noon 
began  to  attraot  the  attention  of  some  of  the  higher  clergy,  more 
especially  of  the  bishop  of  Cholm,  then  vice  chancellor,  who  intrusted 
him  with  preparing  many  Important  official  papers,  for  which  services 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  deanship  of  Lvov.  On  tho  partition  of 
Poland,  in  1795,  he  retired  to  the  small  town  of  Kazimierz,  where  ho 
took  upon  himself  the  duties  of  a  parish  priest,  aud  where,  being  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pulawy,  the  country -seat  of  the  PrinoeM  Isabella 
Czartoryski,  he  became  acquainted  with  that  accomplished  woman. 
It  was  then  that,  inspired  both  by  her  society  and  by  the  enchanting 
scenery  which  Delille  has  cel-brated  in  his  '  Jardins,'  he  produced  hu 
'  Sybylla  ; '  tho  idea  of  which  was  suggested  by  the  so-called  '  Tempi* 
of  the  Sibyl,'  at  Pulawy,  and  which  is  esteemed  the  finest  specimen  of 
historical  poetry  in  the  language.  When  tho  duchy  of  Warsaw  was 
established  in  1808,  he  was  made  both  a  member  of  the  council  and 
dean  in  the  chapter  of  tho  cathedral  ;  and  through  the  influence  of 
the  Czartoryski  family,  was  nominated  by  the  emperor  Alexander  to 
the  bishopric  of  Cracow  in  1815.  Twelve  years  afterwards  the  emperor 
Nicolas  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  archbishop  of  Warsaw  aud 
primate  of  all  Poland;  but  he  was  labouring  under  infirmities  which 
induced  him  to  go  abroad  for  medical  advice,  and  while  thus  travel- 
ling, he  died  at  Vienna,  October  16th,  1829. 

Besides  his  '  Sybylla,' he  wrote  several  other  poetic d  compositions 
of  merit,  and  one  of  them,  'Sejm  Wislicki,'  or  the  Diet  of  Wislica, 
though  only  a  fragment  of  what  was  perhaps  intended  to  be  an 
historical  epic,  is  thought  by  some  to  display  greater  power  than  his 
first  more  celebrated  production.  His  poetical  fame  however  is  fully 
rivalled  by  that  of  his  prose  writings.  "His  sermons,"  says  Szyrma, 
the  author  of  the  '  Letters  on  Poland,'  "excel  in  a  boldness  of  con- 
ception akin  to  those  of  Herder,  and  seem  to  be  the  instantaneous 
emanations  from  the  pure  source  of  religious  morality — the  more 
impressive,  as  they  are  couched  in  an  energetic  dithyrambic  language, 
like  that  of  the  prophets  of  old."  They  were  published  at  Cracow,  in 
8vo,  1829,  under  the  title  of  '  Kazania,  ezyli  Nauki  Parafjalne.' 

WORONZOW  (VORONTZOV),  COUNT  MIKHAIL  ILARIONO- 
VICH,  Russian  chancellor  and  diplomatist,  was  born  July  12th,  1714, 
and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  obtained  an  appointment  as  page  at  the 
court  of  the  grand-duchess  Elizabeth,  in  whose  elevation  to  the  throne 
he  some  years  after  (1741)  took  a  principal  part.  His  services  on  that 
important  occasion  secured  him  not  only  the  empress's  favour,  but 
various  orders  and  marks  of  honour  from  foreign  potentates.  The 
office  of  vice-chancellor,  under  Bestuzhev-Rumin,  was  however  so  little 
agreeable  to  him,  that  he  sought  to  decline  it  by  travelling  abroad 
under  a  pretext  of  ill  health,  yet  after  so  passing  about  two  years  in 
Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Holland,  he  returned  and  undertook  its 
duties.  He  had  not  long  done  so,  before  he  was  accused  (1748)  of 
plotting  to  depose  Elizabeth,  and  place  the  grand-duke  Peter  (III.)  on 
the  throne,  but  he  succeeded  in  fully  exculpating  himself  with  the 
empress. 

Ten  years  later,  on  the  downfall  of  Bestuzhev-Rumin,  he  became 
chancellor,  and,  so  long  as  he  held  that  arduous  office  showed  superior 
ability  as  a  statesman  ;  but  after  Catherine  II.  had  ascended  the 
throne,  his  influence  waned,  at  least  the  enmity  of  several  of  the  more 
powerful  nobles  towards  him  showed  itself  in  such  manner,  that  he 
sought  to  avoid  worse  consequeuces  by  absenting  himself,  as  formerly, 
under  the  pretext  that  travelling  was  necessary  for  his  health  (1763), 
aud  Pauin  was  appointed  to  act  as  his  deputy  in  the  meanwhile.  On 
his  return  to  Russia,  finding  his  opponents  no  better  disposed  towarda 
him  than  before,  he  solicited  permission  to  resign  office  altogether, 
and  retired  to  Moscow,  where  he  died  February  13  (O.S.),  1767. 

Woronzow  had  many  of  the  qualities  that  mark  a  superior  states- 
man, and  was  in  other  respects  a  man  of  a  noble  character.  He 
patronised  the  literature  of  his  country  in  the  person  of  Lomonosov, 
to  whom  he  erected  a  monument,  besides  purchasing  all  the  manu- 
scripts and  papers  he  had  left.  Count  Michael's  only  offspring  was  a 
daughter,  married  to  Count  Alexander  Stroironov ;  but  he  was  the 
uncle  of  three  females,  the  most  distinguished  of  their  time  and 
country  for  beauty  aud  for  talents  :  these  were  the  daughters  of  his 
elder  brother,  Count  Roman  Ilarionovich  (17u7 — 17S3), — Maria,  the 
beautiful  Countess  Buturlin  ;  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Colouel  Poly- 
ansky ;  and  Catherine,  the  no  less  eccentric  than  accomplished  Prin- 
cess Dashkov. 

_  WORONZOW,  MIKHAIL  SEMENOVICH,  PRINCE,  a  very  dis- 
tinguished Russian  statesman  and  soldier,  was  born  at  Moscow,  in 
1782,  the  son  of  Semen  or  Simon  Woronzow,  who  was  nephew  of  the 
chancellor  Woronzow,  and  brother  of  Princess  Dashkov  [Dashkov]. 
Semen  Woronzow  was  for  many  years  Russian  ambassador  to  England, 
where  he  was  first  sent  by  the  influence  of  Prince  Potemkin,  in  17S4, 
and  where  he  remained  iu  that  capacity  till  1S06,  when,  retiring  from 
the  service,  on  account  of  ill-health,  he  obtained  permission  from  his 
government  to  remain  in  England,  and  resided  in  London  as  a  private 
gentleman  till  his  death,  iu  1832,  at  the  age  of  eiguty-nine.  His  son 
was  educated  in  England,  his  daughter,  who  died  in  1S56,  married  th« 
late  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  was  mother  of  the  late  Lord  Her- 
bert. Mikhail  Woronzow,  living  in  England  to  the  age  of  sixteen, 
was  as  familiar  with  the  English  language  and  manners  as  many  of 
his  countrymen  are  with  the  French.    He  was  a  warm  admirer  of 
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England,  anil  the  country  of  bis  education  certainly  had  no  cause  to 
blush  for  its  pupil.  At  the  age  of  nineti  en  he  entered  the  Russian 
army,  iu  which  be  fought  under  Kutuzov  against  the  Turks,  and 
took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  great  campaigQB  against  Napoleon  I. 
He  commanded  a  division  at  the  battle  of  Borodino,  where  he 
was  severely  wounded,  and  he  led  the  Russian  cavalry  at  the  battle 
of  Leipzig.  It  is  said  that  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  in  1824,  his 
conduct  in  action  elicited  from  Napoleon  the  exclamation,  "  That 
is  the  stuff  of  which  marshals  are  made."  Several  interesting  notices 
of  his  opinions  and  conversation  at  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Paris 
by  the  allies  after  Waterloo,  are  to  be  found  in  the  diaries  of  his  friend, 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  printed  in  the  recent  Life  of  Sir  John,  by  Kaye. 
He  commanded  the  Russian  contingent  in  France  fiom  1815  to  1818, 
and  is  said  to  have  paid  an  enoimous  sum  from  his  private  purse  to 
avoid  the  disgrace  of  leaving  the  debts  of  Russian  officers  unpaid  when 
they  evacuat  d  the  country.  In  1823,  after  his  return  to  Russia,  he 
was  appointed  Governor  of  New  Russia  and  Bessarabia,  a  post  which 
he  held  for  many  years,  only  quitting  it  for  a  short  time  iu  1828,  to 
take  the  command  of  the  Russian  army  after  Menshikov  had  been 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Varna.  To  this  command  was  added  in  1844, 
that  of  the  Caucasian  Provinces,  with  an  authority  superior  to  that 
of  any  preceding  governor,  Woronzow  being  made  dependant  on  the 
Czar  alone.  He  adopted  as  far  as  possible  a  policy  of  conciliation 
to  the  native  tribes,  while  at  the  same  time  he  pursued  the  war  with 
such  vigour,  as  to  capture  in  1845  the  stronghold  of  Shamyl,  the  town 
of  Dargo.  The  bravery  and  obstinacy  of  the  mountaineers  rendered 
his  military  successes  iu  Circassia  of  no  permanent  value,  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  great  improvements  into  the  other  countries 
under  his  government,  building  towns,  making  roadp,  promoting  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  eetting  in  general  an  example  of  dis- 
interestedness and  high  feeling.  He  always  continued  partial  to  the 
land  of  his  youth,  he  was  fond  of  receiving  Englishmen,  and  bis 
country-seat  or  palace  at  Alupka  in  the  Crimea,  the  finest  in  the 
country  after  the  imperial  residence  of  Orianda,  was  built  from  the 
designs  of  an  English  architect,  Mr.  Papworth.  He  is  understood  to 
have  been  averse  to  the  Russian  war  with  England  and  France  on  the 
Turkish  question,  in  which,  by  a  somewhat  singular  combination  of 
circumstances,  his  nephew  was  the  English  secretary  at  war.  During 
the  early  progress  of  it  he  was  kept  by  ill-health  at  Tiflis,  arjd  in 
March  1854  he  obtained  a  six  months'  leave  of  absence,  which  he 
spent  at  Karlsbad  and  Schlangenbad,  but  with  so  little  benefit,  that  in 
October  of  the  same  year  he  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to 
retire.  He  died  on  November  18th  1 856  at  Odessa,  leaving  behind 
him  a  high  reputation  among  both  natives  and  foreigners  for  probity 
and  independence. 

*  WORKING,  ANDREW,  manager  of  the  Imperial  Printing  Office 
at  Vienna,  and  whose  name  is  intimately  associated  with  the  new  art 
of  Nature- Printing,  was  born  at  Vienna,  about  the  year  1806.  Having 
entered  the  printing-office  at  an  early  age  as  a  compositor-student,  he 
subsequently  devoted  his  services  to  type-founding  ;  after  having 
acquired  which,  he  paid  great  attention  to  the  more  important  and 
interesting  branch  of  the  business,  also  practised  in  that  establi-hment, 
the  punch-cutting.  He  eventually  succeeded  Mr.  Paul  Pretsch  in  the 
depaitment  of  galvano-pla-tics.  Hi-re  the  practical  genius  of  Mr. 
Worring  was  called  iuto  operation  in  a  new  line  by  the  idea  of  Pro- 
fessor Haidinger  in  the  year  1852,  which  however  might  have  become 
abortive,  if  it  had  not  betn  for  the  skill  and  experience  of  Mr. 
Woriing,  who  made  the  experiments,  and  after  the  exercise  of  much 
labour  and  display  of  intelligence  conducted  them  to  a  successful 
result.  The  first  experiments  were  made  in  the  simple  transfer  of 
laces,  patterns,  &c. ;  but  they  afterwards  embraced  leaves  and  flowers, 
to  the  botanical  illustration  of  which  they  were  eminently  applicable. 

Everything  that  emanates  from  the  Vienna  printing-office,  being 
a  govt-rnment  establishment,  comes  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
director,  and  therefore  the  first  specimens  which  appeared  bore 
the  name  of  Auer.  It  was  attempted  to  introduce  these  speci- 
mens iuto  England  as  a  mercantile  transaction  ;  but  after  a  pro- 
visional patent  had  been  taken  out,  the  scheme  was  abandoned.  It 
was  again  attempted  to  procure  attention  to  them,  by  inserting  them 
as  illustrations  to  a  pamphlet,  and  for  this  purpose  they  were  pre- 
sented to  some  literary  and  scientific  institutions.  The  pamphlet,  as 
a  history  of  the  new  art,  was  comparatively  of  little  worth.  Its  object 
was  to  assert,  with  more  violence  than  argument,  that  the  secret  of 
the  process  had  been  surreptitiously  obtained ;  and  amidst  its  asser- 
tions were  introduced  personalities  adverting  to  matters  that  had  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  case  at  issue.  No  serious  reply  was  made 
to  these  attacks.  The  interest  of  the  subject  of  Nature-Printing,  and 
its  successful  introduction  to  this  country,  demand  a  few  words  of 
explanation,  which  have  been  furnished  to  us.  Mr.  Henry  Bradbury 
was  a  student  at  the  Imperial  Printing  Office  of  Vienna  at  the  time  of 
the  alleged  discovery.  Of  course,  the  mysteries  and  manipulation  of 
its  different  departments  were  communicated  to  him  in  such  capacity, 
and  he  judged,  as  many  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  industry  have 
thought  before  him,  that  he  had  every  right  to  make  use  of  his  know- 
ledge and  skill  for  the  t  enefit  of  his  own  country.  No  guarantee  to 
the  contrary  could  be  exacted,  so  none  could  be  given.  How  far  this 
pamphlet,  printed  in  four  different  languages,  has  effected  its  object 
abroad,  is  shown  by  the  gifts  from  crowned  heads  to  the  person  assailed. 


for  securing  to  England  decidedly  the  finest  specimen  of  the  art.  A 
Lecture  on  Nature-Printing,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain  in  1855,  and  published  by  Mi-.  Bradbury,  plainly  showed  that 
the  so-called  invention  of  Auer  was  not  original,  and  therefore  there 
could  have  been  no  surreptitious  adaptation  of  the  process. 

Frankly  admitting  the  beauty  of  the  specimens  from  the  Vienna 
Imperial  Printing  Office,  which  had  been  forwarded  to  Denmark,  Pro- 
fessor Thiele  of  Copenhagen  had  at  once  thrown  down  the  gage  in 
behalf  of  a  Danish  goldsmith,  named  Kybl.  as  the  inventor  of  the  art. 
Nor,  indeed,  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that  Kyhl,  in  a  practical  point  of 
view,  was  the  inventor.  Although  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there 
may  be  independent  attempts  at  the  perfecting  of  a  common  idea, 
yet  there  always  are  under  currents  of  information,  which  lead  to  a 
final  result.  This  is  more  than  hinted  at  by  Professor  Thiele,  who 
strongly  alludes  to  the  probability  of  Kyhl's  process  having  become 
divulged  by  his  manuscripts.  Even  before  the  appearance  of  Councillor 
Auer's  so-called  specimens  (for  it  may  be  observed  that  subsequently 
Councillor  Auer  withdrew  his  signature  from  the  plates),  a  great  many 
gentlemen  in  Eugland  had  been  exercising  their  ingenuity  in  the 
same  channel,  and  had  even  assumed  to  be  inventors,  but  the  prac- 
tical turn  which  they  adopted,  was  rather  to  the  ornamentation  of 
metals,  than  to  the  illustration  of  botanical  works.  In  this  consists 
the  great  value  of  the  practical  skill  of  Mr.  Worring  :  for  the 
specimens  of  his  art  show  that  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  confer  all 
the  advantages  of  an  Herbarium,  without  any  of  its  defects.  The 
works  that  have  already  been  issued  from  the  Vienna  press,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Worring,  are — 'Specimen  flora;  Cryptogams;  vallis 
Arpasch,  carpatae  TrauBilvani,'  folio,  with  7  plates,  Vimna,  1853; 
'  Physiotypia  Plautarum  Austriacarum  der  Naturselbstdruck  in  seiner 
Anwendung  auf  die  Gefasspfiauzen  des  bsterr.  Kaiserstaates,'  5  vols, 
large  fob,  with  500  plates,  and  1  vol.  4to,  with  30  plates,  Vienna, 
1855;  'Die  Algen  der  dalmatinischen  Kuste  mit  Htnzuliigung  der 
von  Kutzung  iin  adriatischen  Metre  uberhaupt  aufgefundeuen  Arten,' 
20  plates,  Vienna,  1855. 

In  this  country  the  exemplification  of  Nature-Printing  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  illustration  of  plants  l  as  been  canied  out  on  a  magnificent 
scale  by  Mr.  Bradbury,  in  bis  '  Fern  Flora  of  the  United  Kingdom,' 
folio,  with  51  plates,  under  the  editorship  of  the  celebrated  botanist, 
Dr.  Lindley.  While  engaged  in  bringing  out  this  work,  he  delivered 
the  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  already  alluded 
to,  on  '  Nature-Printing,  its  History  and  Objects.'  He  entered  very 
fully  into  the  former,  and  besides  the  crude  endeavours  of  Kyhl,  he 
advanced  another  claimant  for  the  honour  of  invention,  if  any,  in  the 
person  of  Professor  KniphofF,*  in  1761,  whose  specimens,  amounting 
to  1200,  coloured,  were  of  great  beauty  and  perfection,  so  much  as  to 
have  excited  the  attention  of  Linnaeus.  The  question  had  then 
become  so  public  that  it  was  successively  taken  up  by  the  '  Quarterly 
Rtview'  and  the  'Athenaeum.'  Whatever  may  be  the  true  hi-tury  of 
tLe  discovery,  which  seems  likely  to  remain  a  questio  vexata.  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  for  the  .-uccesful  introduction  of  Nature-Printing, 
as  an  adjunct  to  botany,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Andrew  Worring. 

{Die  Entdeckuvg  des  Natursellmtdruckcs,  &c,  by  Councillor  Auer, 
Vienna,  4to,  1854;  Berhnyske  Titdende,  No.  123,  by  Professor  Ihiele, 
Copenhagen,  1853  ;  Nature  Printing,  its  History  and  Objects,  by  Henry 
Bradbury,  London,  4to;  Quarterly  Revkw,  January  1857 ;  Athenaum, 
May  2,  1857;  LiUrary  Gazette,  1857.) 

*\YORSAAE,  JENS  JACOB  ASMUSSEN,  a  Danish  antiquary, 
well  known  in  England,  was  born  at  Veile,  on  the  14th  of  March  1821, 
the  son  of  a  justitsraad,  or  lepal  functionary,  whose  birthplace  was 
Worsaae  in  Wendsyssel.  In  1838,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  entered 
the  University  of  Copenhagen  as  a  student,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  Royal  Museum  of  Northern 
Antiquities  which  had  been  called  into  existence  by  the  zeal  and 
energy  of  C.  J.  Tbomsen.  At  the  university  he  was  first  a  student  of 
theology  and  afterwards  of  law,  but  he  was  fortunately  enabled  from 
his  outset  in  life  to  devote  himself  to  his  favourite  pursuit  of  anti- 
quities. At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  went  on  an  antiquarian  tour  at 
the  public  expense  through  parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  made 
some  researches  which  were  afterwards  embodied  in  one  of  his  most 
interesting  publications,  '  Runamo  og  Braavalle-slaget,'  (Runamo  and 
the  Battle  of  Bravalla),  4to,  Copenhagen,  1844.  The  transaction  to 
which  this  pamphlet  relates  is  one  of  the  most  curious,  aud  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  instructive,  in  the  annals  of  antiquarianism. 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  the  Danish  historian,  writing  in  the  12th  century, 
and  relating  the  exploits  of  a  certain  king,  Harold  Hildetand,  who  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Bravalla,  of  which  the  date  is  so  uncertain  that 
Glaus  Wormius  assigned  it  to  the  3rd  century  after  Christ,  while 
recent  antiquaries  place  it  in  the  8th,  records  that  the  king  caused 
the  exploits  of  his  father  to  be  inscribed  on  a  portion  of  a  rocky 
path  in  Bleking,  a  district  which  now  forms  a  province  of  Sweden,  aud 
that  King  Waldemar  the  Great,  in  whose  reigu  Saxo  Grammaticus 
lived,  feeling  desirous  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  inscription,  had 
sent  some  men  to  examine  it,  but  they  had  been  unable  to  make  it  out, 
owing  to  the  characters  being  partially  filled  up  with  diit  and  injured 
by  the  tramp  of  passengers.  Olaus  Wormius,  the  Danish  antiquary 
of  the  17th  century,  rediscovered  what  he  thought  to  be  the  inscription 

*  '  Botanica  in  Otiginali  eeu  Herbarium  Vivum,'  by  D.  J.  H.  Kniphoff.  Halte, 
Magd.,  1761. 
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referred  to  at  place  called  Runamo  in  Bleking,  but  to  hitn  it  was  as 
unintelligible  hb  it  had  been  to  the  emissaries  of  King  Waldemar. 
Doubt  began  to  arise  in  the  18th  century  and  to  spread  in  the  19th,  an 
to  whether  the  inscription  was  an  inscription  at  all;  a  Swedish  anti- 
quary named  Brocniau  and  the  eccentric  Danish  antiquary  Arendt 
maintained  that  the  scratches  and  figures  which  were  observed  in  the 
rocky  path  at  liunamo  were  nothing  more  than  a  freak  of  nature,  that 
Saxo  Grainmaticm  had  merely  retailed  an  idle  tradition,  and  that  if 
King  Harold  Hildetand,  or  auy  one  else,  had  wishtd  to  cut  an  inscrip- 
tion in  that  part  of  Blekiug,  he  would  hardly  have  chosen  a  rough 
horizontal  rock  when  numerous  fiat  perpendicular  rocks  were  at 
hand  for  the  purpose.  The  question  at  last  excited  so  much  interest 
that,  in  1833,  the  Royal  Danish  Scientific  Society  determined  to  send  a 
commission  of  learned  men  to  Blekiug  to  examiue  the  spot.  Ominously 
enough  they  found  that  the  disputed  marks  were  cut  in  a  piece  of  trap- 
rock.  The  geologist  Forchhammer  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that 
many  of  the  marks  were  to  be  attributed  to  natural  causes,  others  he 
considered  to  be  the  work  of  human  hands,  and  he  carefully  pointed 
out  which,  in  his  opiniou,  were  owing  to  one  cause  and  which  to  the 
other.  Three  drawings  were  made,  one  of  the  natural  marks,  another 
of  the  artificial,  an  1  a  third  of  the  two  combined,  presenting,  it  was 
said,  a  facsimile  of  the  inscription  as  it  appeared  to  tho  ordinary 
spectator,  and  the  three  were  engraved  for  the  '  Transactions  of  the 
Copenhagen  Society.'  Finn  Maguussou,  the  celebrated  Icelandic 
scholar,  who  was  one  of  the  commission,  found  himself  unable  to 
decipher  the  mystic  inscription  when  on  the  spot,  and  for  mouths 
afterwards  laboured  at  it  iu  vain.  This  ignorance  was  destined  to  be 
suddenly  dispelled.  "On  the  22ud  of  May  1834,  iu  the  afternoon,"  he 
says  in  the  great  work  he  afterwards  published  on  the  subject,  "  when 
1  had  been  lookiug  over  the  first  proof  of  the  first  impression  of  the 
copper  plate,  which  represents  those  parts  of  the  inscription  which 
were  recognised  by  Professor  Forchhammer  as  cut  in  or  punctured  by 
art,  the  idea  chanced  to  come  across  me  of  trying  to  read  the  inscrip- 
tion backwards,  or  from  right  to  left.  I  immediately  read  off  without 
the  slightest  difficulty  the  word  Hiiltekiun,  and  the  others  followed 
soon  after  without  auy  particular  trouble  by  reading  the  let'ers  iu  this 
direction,  and  also,  according  to  the  rules  by  which,  in  Iceland  and 
other  countries,  what  are  called  Binderuner  (complex  or  entangled 
Runes),  are  usually  deciphered." 

The  discovery  produced  a  sensation  in  the  antiquarian  world,  and 
was  made  known  in  all  its  bearings  in  the  '  Transactions '  of  the  Society 
in  an  article  which  filled  a  quarto  volume  of  more  than  seven  hundred 
pages,  and  which  was  afterwards  issued  in  a  separate  shape  by  Mag- 
nussen under  the  title  of  'Runamo  og  Runerne'  (Runamo  and  the 
Runes),  Copenhagen,  1841.  The  controversy  might  now  be  supposed 
to  be  fairly  at  an  end,  but  it  revived  anew,  with  more  vigour  than 
ever.  Berzelius,  the  eminent  Swedish  chemist,  hearing  of  the  affair 
while  on  a  visit  to  Copenhagen,  made  a  journey  to  Bleking,  even  before 
Magnussen's  work  was  published,  on  purpose  to  examiue  the  inscrip- 
tion, and  entirely  disagreed  with  Forchhammer,  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  ail  the  marks  in  the  rocky  road  which  were  not  produced 
by  nature  were  produced  by  wheels.  Nilsson  of  Lund,  the  eminent 
Swedish  antiquary,  coincided  with  Berzelius.  The  suspicious  of 
Worsaae  had  been  originally  aroused  by  the  great  amount  of  curious 
facts  that  the  inscription  in  Magnussen's  hands,  and  as  read  by  him, 
was  made  to  prove.  Saxo  Grammaticus  had  been  considered  a  retailer 
of  romantic  fables,  but  the  inscription  coincided  to  such  a  decree  with 
his  narrative  as  to  show  that  this  opinion  must  be  erroneous;  it  also 
proved  that  the  language  now  called  Icelandic  was  iu  use  in  Bleking 
in  the  time  of  Harold  Hildetand,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  Icelandic 
verse  of  the  kind  called  '  Fornyrthalag '  or  '  Old  Metre,'  the  same  into 
which  Thorlaksson  translated  '  Paradise  Lost '  in  the  19th  century,  was 
current  at  least  as  early  as  the  8th.  This  led  Worsaae  to  examine  the 
rock  of  Runamo  with  some  curiosity,  first  in  1842  and  alterwards  in 
1844,  when  he  had  with  him  a  copy  of  the  engravings  which  bad  been 
published  by  the  Danish  Society.  "  The  first  glance,"  he  tells  us, 
"  showed  me  what  my  subsequent  comparisons  and  examinations  have 
brought  to  a  complete  certainty — that  the  representations  of  the  trap 
at  Runamo  taken  by  Forchhammer's  direction  are  altogether  unre- 
liable." "  I  could  not  therefore  have  the  slightest  doubt,"  he  adds, 
*  that  Finn  Magnussen's  whole  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  in- 
scription which  was  grounded  on  this  drawing  were  completely  wrong." 
Worsaae  published  in  his  pamphlet,  side  by  side  with  the  old  '  portrait 
of  Runamo,'  a  new  portrait  taken  by  another  artist,  which  was  entirely 
different.  He  contended,  with  a  strong  array  of  facts  and  arguments, 
that  in  his  supposed  discovery  the  Icelandic  scholar  must  have  been 
the  dupe  of  his  own  imagination,  and  that  the  inscription  he  believed 
he  had  read  was  as  unreal  as  the  delineations  which  fancy  often  sies 
in  a  winter's  fire.  It  required  no  little  courage  in  a  young  and  com- 
paratively uukuown  Danish  writer  thus  openly  to  assail  the  work  of 
one  of  the  literary  magnates  of  the  land  given  to  the  public  by  its 
most  distinguished  scientific  body.  But  his  cause  was  gaiued  ;  tho 
verdict  has  gone  against  Finn  Magnussen.  In  his  '  Runamo  og  Ru- 
nerne,' Magnussen  had  also  given  a  translation  of  the  inscription  on 
the  column  at  Ruthwell,  whiuh  was  afterwards  criticised  with  great 
severity  and  effect  by  J.  M.  Kemble.  It  is  now  therefore  generally 
cotfidered  that,  with  undeniable  learning  and  ingenuity,  and  many 
merits,  the  great  Runic  scholar  was  not  to  be  trusted  in  Runes. 
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Tho  other  workH  of  WoiHaae  arc  numerous,  and  are  all  marked  by  a 
character  of  sobriety  and  soundness.  His  '  Daumarks  Oldtid  oplyst 
sed  Oldsa^er,'  literally  '  Denmark*!  Old  Time  illustrated  by  Old 
Tilings,'  (Copenhagen,  1813,)  appeared  iu  England  under  ti  e  title  of 
'  The  Primeval  Antiquities  of  Denmark,  translated  and  applied  to  the 
illustration  of  similar  remains  in  Kngland,  by  W.  J.  Thorns'  (London, 
1849),  with  a  preface  in  English  by  UU  original  author.  The  transla- 
tion, which  had  the  b  in-fit  of  his  revision,  wai  made  from  a  German 
trau-lation  whiuh  he  had  also  superint  nded,  and  to  whiuh  a  tour  in 
Pru-sia,  Austria,  and  Bavaria,  in  184  6,  had  given  him  the  power  of 
making  additions.  In  1846  and  1847  he  paid  a  visit  of  some  duration 
to  the  British  islands  at  tho  expense  of  the  Danish  government,  and 
the  result  of  his  journey  was  the  volume  eutitled  '  Minder  om  de 
Danske  og  Nordinamdene  i  England,  Skotland,  og  1 1 land'  (Copen- 
hagen, 1851),  published  in  English  the  next  year  as  'An  Account  of 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians  iu  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland'  (Ixmdon, 
1852).  The  work  attracted  considerable  attention  here  from  the  sum- 
mary which  it  presented  of  the  recent  researches  of  the  Scandinavian 
antiquaries  with  regard  to  our  own  history,  but  was  hardly  equal  to 
the  expectations  which  had  beeu  formed  of  it,  and  contains  little  that 
might  not  have  been  written  without  a  tour.  An  essay  by  Mr.  Wor- 
saae on  the  Antiquities  of  Ireland  and  Denmark  is  inserted  in  the 
'Proceedings  of  tue  Royal  Lisb.  Academy,'  and  short  contributions 
from  his  pen  on  other  arcuceological  subjects  have  appeared  in  some 
English  peiiodicals.  He  repeated  his  visit  to  England  in  1852,  made 
in  ttie  same  year  a  tour  in  France,  aud  in  1854  went  to  Germany  and 
Italy.  In  his  own  country  his  merits  were  recognised  by  his  appoint- 
ment, in  1847,  as  Inspector  of  Antiquarian  Monuments  in  Denmark, 
and  a  member  of  the  royal  commission  for  the  preservation  of  anti- 
quities, aud,  when  two  years  later  this  commission  was  broken  up  and 
two  persons  recommended  in  its  stead  to  discharge  its  duties,  the  two 
were  Thomsen  ami  Worsaae.  In  1854  he  received  the  honorary  rank 
of  professor.  He  is  a  warm  patriot,  and  among  his  lesser  writings 
many  are  iu  defence  of  Scandinavianism,  on  the  formation  of  a  closer 
league  between  the  Scandinavian  countries  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
foreign  influence,  a  subject  on  which  he  has  been  engaged  in  con- 
troversy with  Professor  Munch,  the  Norwegian.  [Mcnch.]  His  most 
important  recent  publication  is  his  '  Af  bildninger  fra  det  kongeli^e 
Mu-eum  fer  Nordiske  Uldsager'  (Delineations  from  the  Royal  Museum 
of  Northern  Antiquities),  Copenhagen,  18  4, 

WORSLEY,  SIR  RICHARD,  Bart.,  was  born  in  1751,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  His  father  was  Sir  Thomas  Worsley,  and  Richard  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  when  he  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  soon 
afterwards  travelled  on  the  Continent,  and  remained  a  considerable 
time  at  Rome,  where  he  purchased  a  variety  of  pieces  of  sculpture 
and  other  remains  of  ancient  art. 

Sir  Richard  Worsley,  after  his  return  to  England,  sat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  many  years  as  one  of  the  repre-entatives  of  the 
borough  of  Newport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  He  was  comptroller  of  the 
royal  household  to  George  III.,  and  and  also  the  office  of  governor  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  died  August  8,  1805. 

Sir  Richard  Worsley  published  a  '  History  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,* 
4to,  London,  1781,  with  engravings.  The  history  is  natural,  civil, 
military,  commercial,  and  antiquarian  ;  but  except  in  mere  matters  of 
historical  detail,  most  of  them  dull  enough.  Worsley 's  work  was  super- 
seded by  Sir  Henry  Englefield's  'Description  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.' 
Sir  Richard  Worsley  also  published  '  Musseum  Worsleianum ;  or  a 
Collection  of  antique  Basso-Relievos,  Bustos,  Statues,  and  Gems ;  with 
Views  of  Places  in  the  Levant,  taken  on  the  spot  in  the  years  1785, 
86,  and  87,'  2  vols,  folio,  London,  1794-1803.  He  was  assisted  in  the 
arrangement  and  description  of  his  collection  by  Ennio  Quirino 
Visconti.  It  was  printed  by  Bulmer,  and  at  the  time  of  its  publica- 
tion was  considered  to  be,  in  typography  aud  embellishments,  oue  of 
the  most  splendid  works  which  bad  issued  from  the  English  press. 
Very  few  copies  were  priuted ;  some  authorities  say  only  fifty,  but 
others  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  total  expense  to  Sir  Richard 
was  about  27,0002. 

WOTTON,  EDWARD,  was  born  at  Oxford  in  1492.  He  studied 
at  the  Uuiversity  of  Oxford,  and  took  his  Bachelor's  degree  in  1513. 
He  was  subsequently  appointed,  by  Bishop  Fox,  Greek  lecturer  at 
Corpus  Christi  College.  In  this  position  he  remained  till  1520  :  ha 
then  travelled  into  Italy,  and  having  visited  the  principal  cities,  he 
graduated  in  medicine  in  the  University  of  Padua,  in  1523.  He  took 
his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford  in  1525,  and  became  a 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  physiciau  to  Henry  VIII.  He  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  study  of  natural  history,  and  published  at  Paris,  in  1552,  a  work 
entitled  'De  Differentiis  Animalium.'  This  work  is  spokeu  highly  of 
by  Gesner.  It  does  not  contain  any  new  matter  of  his  own,  but  was 
an  epitome  of  the  natural  history  of  his  day.  It  is  written  in  elegant 
Latin.  He  began  a  history  of  insects,  but  this  work  was  never  pub- 
lished.   He  died  October  5. 1555. 

WOTTON,  SIR  HENRY,  was  born  April  9  (30th  March,  O.S.), 
1568,  at  Bocton  Hall,  "  commonly,"  says  his  biographer,  Izaak  Walton, 
"  called  Bocton  or  Bougton  Place,''  in  the  more  modern  accounts 
written  Boughton  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Boughtoo-Malherbe,  in  the 
county  of  Kent.  Here  his  ancestors,  several  of  whom  had  held  dis- 
tinguished employments  in  the  state,  had  been  seated  for  many  gene- 
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rations.  His  father,  Thomas  Wotton,  Esq.,  was  twice  married :  first,  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Rudatbne,  Knight,  by  whom  he  bad 
three  sods;  Edward,  knighted  by  Elizabeth,  and  in  1603  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Wotton  by  James  L,  and  James  and  John,  also  both 
knighted  by  Elizabeth;  secondly,  to  Eleanora,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Finch,  of  Eastwell  in  Kent,  and  widow  of  Robert  Morton,  Esq.,  of  the 
same  county,  by  whom  he  had  Henry,  the  subject  of  the  present 
notice. 

Henry's  first  teacher  is  stated  to  h?ve  been  his  mother;  he  then 
had  a  resident  tutor ;  afterwards  he  was  sent  to  Winchester  school ; 
thence,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  be  was  removed  to  Oxford,  and  admitted 
a  gentleman  commoner  of  New  College;  finally,  two  years  after,  in 
•  1586,  he  transferred  himself  to  Queen's  College.  The  fir<-t  year  he 
was  a  member  of  this  society  he  composed,  at  the  desire  of  the 
provost,  a  tragedy  entitled  'Taucredo'  (in  what  language  is  not 
stated),  which,  according  to  Walton,  was  greatly  admired  ;  but  it  has 
not  been  printed.  Walton  says  that  about  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
age  he  proceeded  Master  of  Arts,  on  which  occasion  he  read  with 
great  applause  three  lectures,  in  Latin,  on  the  eye;  and  Wood, 
although  he  could  not  discover  any  record  of  his  admission  to  this 
degree,  notes  that  on  the  8th  of  June  1588,  he  put  up  a  grace  or 
petition,  to  the  university,  to  be  admitted  to  the  reading  of  any  of  the 
books  of  Aristotle's  Logic,  which  was  gr.mted,  and  was  probably  for 
his  degree  of  A.  B,  After  his  optical  lecture,  Walton  tells  us,  he  was 
taken  into  the  closest  intimacy  by  the  learned  Italian  Altiericus  Gen- 
tilis,  then  professor  of  the  civil  law  at  Oxford;  and  from  him  he 
acquired  not  only  a  large  knowledge  both  of  law  and  mathematics, 
but  a  complete  mastery  of  the  Italian  language.  In  the  next  year, 
1589,  his  father  died,  leaving  to  each  of  his  three  younger  sons  an 
annuity  of  a  hundred  marks;  and  Walton  intimates  that  this  event 
prevented  his  remaining  so  long  at  Oxford  as  his  friends  once  intended ; 
afterwards  adding  however,  "  In  Oxford  he  stayed  till  about  two  years 
after  his  father's  death  ;  at  which  time  he  was  about  the  two  and 
twentieth  year  of  his  age :  ....  he  then  laid  aside  his  books,  and 
betook  himself  to  the  useful  library  of  travel."  But  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Lord  Zouch,  dated  10th  July  1592,  he  says  that  he  bad 
been  then  three  years  upon  his  travels.  Walton  goes  on  to  state 
that  he  was  abroad  almost  nine  years,  one  of  which  he  spent  in 
France,  '  and  most  of  that  in  Geneva,"  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Theodore  Beza  (then  of  great  age),  and  with  Isaac  Ca«aubon  (in 
whose  house  Walton  had  heard  he  was  lodged):  "  Three  of  the  remain- 
ing eight  years,"  it  is  added,  "  were  spent  in  Germany  ;  the  other  five 
in  Italy  ....  where,  both  in  Rome,  Venice,  and  Florence,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  most  eminent  men  for  learning  and  all  manner 
of  arts,  as  picture,  sculpture,  chemistry,  architecture,  and  other 
manual  arts,  even  arts  of  inferior  nature;  of  all  which  he  waB  a  most 
dear  lover,  and  a  most  excellent  judge.  He  returned  out  of  Italy  into 
England  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  being  then  noted  by 
many  both  for  bis  person  and  comportment;  for  indeed  he  was  of  a 
choice  shape,  tall  of  stature,  and  of  a  most  persuasive  behaviour,"  &c. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  particularity  with  which  all  this  is  related 
there  must  be  some  error.  The  account  would  make  Wotton  to  have 
got  back  to  England  iu  1598,  or  1597,  at  the  earliest ;  and  he  was  now, 
his  biographer  proceeds  to  inform  u-,  taken  into  the  service  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex  as  one  of  his  secretaries,  and  "  did  personally  attend 
the  earl's  councils  and  employments  in  two  vovages  at  sea  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  also  in  that  (which  was  the  earl's  la6t)  into  Ireland, 
that  voyage  wherein  he  then  did  so  much  provoke  the  queen  to  anger," 
&c.  Now  Essex  set  out  on  his  first  exp>  dition  to  Spain  in  June  1596, 
and  on  his  second  in  August  1597  ;  both  dates  antecedent  to  that  at 
which  Walton  makes  Wotton  to  have  been  takeu  into  his  service.  It 
is  probable  that  Wotton  either  went  abroad  sooner,  or  did  not  stay 
away  from  England  so  long  as  his  biographer  makes  him  to  have  done. 
Essex  went  to  Ireland  in  March  159y,  and  returned  in  September  of 
the  same  year ;  upon  which  he  was  immediately  placed  in  free  cus- 
tody, and  although  afterwards  set  at  liberty,  he  was  again  apprehended 
in  February  1601,  and,  having  been  brought  to  trial  and  convicted  of 
high  treason,  he  was  executed  on  the  25th  of  that  month.  Wotton, 
Walton  tells  us,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  Essex's  second  apprehension, 
and  committal  to  the  Tower,  "  did  very  qui  kly,  and  as  privately, 
glide  through  Kent  to  Dover,  without  so  much  as  looking  toward  his 
native  and  beloved  Bocton;  and  was,  by  the  help  of  favourable  winds 
and  liberal  payment  of  the  mariners,  within  sixteen  hours  after  his 
departure  from  London  set  upon  the  French  shore."  There  is  no 
reason  however  to  suppose  that  Wotton  was  involved  in  the  earl's 
treason,  like  his  brother  secretary  Cuffe,  who  was  banged. 

From  France  Wotton  proceeded  to  Italy,  and  took  up  his  residence 
among  his  old  friends  at  Florence,  whence  after  some  stay  he  went  on 
a  visit  (called  his  fourth)  to  Rome,  returning  to  Florence,  Walton  snys 
"about  a  year  before  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  which  would  be 
about  March  1602,  or  about  a  year  after  he  had  left  England.  It 
appears  to  have  been  in  this  first  year  of  bis  residence  abroad  that  he 
drew  up  his  treatise  entitled  '  The  State  of  Christendom,  giving  a  per- 
fect and  exact  discovery  of  many  political  Intrigues  and  secret 
Mysteries  of  State  practised  in  most  of  the  Courts  of  Europe ;  with 
an  Account  of  their  several  Claims,  Interests,  and  Pretensions,'  first 
printed  in  folio  in  1657,  and  again  in  1677.  It  was  immediately  after 
Wotton 's  return  from  his  visit  to  Rome  that  the  reigning  grand-duke 


of  Tuscany,  Ferdinand  I.,  intercepted  certain  letters  discovering  a 
design  to  take  away  the  life  of  King  James  of  Scotland,  and  on  the 
advice  of  his  secretary  Signor  Vietta,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
AVotton,  resolved  to  employ  Wotton  to  communicate  the  affair  to 
James,  and  accordingly,  says  Walton,  "  acquainted  him  with  the  secret, 
and ,  being  well  instructed,  dispatched  him  into  Scotland  with  letters  to 
the  king;  and  with  those  letters  such  Italian  auti.iotes  against  poison 
as  the  Scots  till  then  bad  been  strangers  to."  This  mission  proved 
the  foundation'  of  Wotton's  afier  fortunes.  Calling  himself  Octavio 
Baldi,  and  assuming  the  character  of  au  Italian,  he  made  his  way  to 
Scotland,  the  better  to  escape  notice,  through  Norway,  and  found  King 
James  at  Stirling.  Having  announced  himself  as  an  ambassador  from 
the  Luke  of  Tuscany,  he  was  soon  admitted  to  th?  royal  presence 
through  means  of  Bernard  Lindsey,  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber, 
not  however  without  having  been  requested  when  he  came  to  the 
preeence  chamber  door  to  lay  aside  his  long  rapier.  Three  or  four 
lords  were  standing  "distant  iu  several  corners  of  the  chamber;  "  on 
seeing  whom  he  hesitated  ;  but  James  desired  him  to  bo  bold  and 
deliver  his  message,  for  he  would  undertake  for  the  secrecy  of  all  that 
were  present.  "Then,"  continues  the  narrative,  "did  Uctavio  Baldi 
deliver  his  letters  and  his  message  to  the  king  in  Italian ;  which, 
when  the  king  had  graciously  received,  after  a  little  pause  Octavio 
Baldi  steps  to  the  table,  and  whispers  to  the  king  iu  his  own  language 
that  he  was  an  Englishman,  beseeching  him  for  a  more  private  con- 
ference with  bis  majesty,  and  that  he  might  be  concealed  during  his 
stay  in  that  nation  ;  which  was  promised,  and  really  performed  by  the 
king  during  all  his  abode  there,  which  was  about  three  months,  all 
which  time  wan  spent  with  much  pleasantness  to  the  king,  and  with  as 
much  to  Octavio  Baldi  himself  as  that  country  could  afford." 

A  few  months  after  Wotton's  return  to  Horence  news  arrived  of 
the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  upon  which,  by  the  grand-duke's 
advice,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  England,  where  he  found  that 
James  had  not  forgotten  him,  but  had  already  been  making  inquiry 
after  him  of  his  brother  Sir  Edward,  afterwards  Lord  Wotton,  whom 
the  king  upon  his  arrival  in  London  found  holding  the  post  of  comp- 
troller of  the  household.  Wotton  immediately  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  and  the  next  year  (1604)  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Venice,  accompanied  by  Sir  Albertus  Morton,  his  nephew,  as  his  secre- 
tary. It  was  while  he  stayed  for  a  few  days  at  Augsburg,  on  his  way 
thither,  that  he  wrote  in  the  album  of  a  German  friend  his  famous 
definition  of  an  ambassador—"  Legatus  est  vir  bonus  peregre  missus 
ad  mentiendum  reipublicae  causa  "  (an  ambassador  is  an  honest  man 
sent  abroad  to  lie — it  is  commonly  rendered,  sent  to  lie  abroad — for 
the  good  of  his  country)  ;  which  eight  years  after  was  published  by 
the  learned  but  rancorous  Caspar  Scioppius,  in  a  work  against  King 
James,  as  a  principle  of  the  religion  professed  by  tbat  king.  James 
was  at  first  very  angry  with  Wotton,  but  was  ultimately  appeased  by 
au  apology  addressed  to  himself,  and  another  letter  on  the  subject  in 
violent  abuse  of  Scioppius,  which  Wotton  wrote  to  a  friend,  Marcus 
Velserus,  one  of  the  duumvirs  of  Augsburg.  In  his  own  account,  it 
is  observable,  Wottou  says  nothing  about  the  equivoque  in  the 
English  term  li*1,  which  is  made  a  principal  point  of  the  story  as  it  is 
coLuniooly  told;  nor  indeed  does  it  appear  how  he  could  have  had 
any  such  double  meaning  in  view  while  writiog  in  Latin.  He  had 
returned  from  this  fir?t  mission  to  Venice  before  he  wrote  his  letter 
to  Velserus,  which  is  dated  at  London,  2nd  December  1612.  The 
writer  of  his  life,  in  the  'Biographia  Britannica,' says  that  he  came 
home  in  1610,  and  conceives  that  he  was  probably  recalled  in  conse- 
quence of  the  publication  of  his  unfortunate  definition.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  he  seems  to  have  remained  four  or  five  years  from  this  time 
without  employment.  There  is  some  reason  however  to  suppose  that 
he  had  a  seat  in  the  short  parliament  which  met  5th  April  1614,  and 
was  dissolved  5th  June  following.  There  is  no  printed  list  of  the 
members  of  this  parliament,  but  Sir  Henry,  in  a  letter  dated  a  few 
days  after  its  di-solution,  speaks  of  the  late  House  of  Commons  by  the 
expression  "  our  house."  At  last,  towards  the  close  of  1615,  he  was 
sent  on  a  mission  to  the  United  Provinces,  and  on  his  return  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year  he  was  re-appointed  to  the  Venetian 
embassy.  He  resided  at  Venice  three  years,  and  then  returned  to 
England,  according  to  the  'Biographia  Britannica,'  in  July  1619,  with 
the  hope  of  being  appointed  to  the  place  of  secretary  of  state,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Sir  Ralph  Wiuwood.  But  that  event  had  taken 
place  a  year  and  nine  months  before;  so  that  here  again  there  is 
probably  some  mistake.  According  to  the  same  authority,  he  was 
in  1619,  and  the  following  year,  sent  again  abroad,  first  as  ambassador- 
extraordinary  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  then  several  times  into  Ger- 
many upon  the  affairs  of  the  elector-palatine;  '"after  which,"  it  is 
added,  "  being  remanded  a  third  time  to  Venice,  with  directions  to 
take  the  round  thither  through  Germany,  he  returned  not  to  England 
till  the  year  of  King  James's  death,"  that  is  to  say,  in  162a.  But  he 
was  certainly  back  here  by  1624  at  the  latest :  Walton  says  that  he 
came  to  London  "  the  year  before  King  James  died  ;  "  and  even  the 
account  in  the  '  Biographia  Britannica '  proceeds,  somewhat  inconsis- 
tently, to  inform  us  that  "not  long  after  his  arrival,  upon  the  death 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Murray  in  1623,  he  succeeded  him  in  the  provostship 
of  Eton  College."  Walton's  narrative  implies  that  this  place  was 
given  him  by  King  James,  who  had  previously,  it  seems,  granted  him 
the  reversion  of  the  place  of  master  of  the  rolls,  then  held  by  Sir 
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Julius  Ciesar;  but  Wotton,  who  was  in  a  stato  of  great  pecuniary 
necessity,  requireil,  we  are  told,  a  present  suppoit,  and  very  gladly 
resigned  his  reversion  upon  getting  a  grant  of  the  provostship.  He 
was  not  instituted  howover,  it  appears,  till  26th  July  102.),  some 
month*  aftor  the  death  of  James.  Conceiving  himaelf  bound  by  tho 
statutes  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  he  had  himself  ordained  deaoon 
in  1027;  and  he  retained  his  ollico  till  his  death  in  December  10!"). 
Walton  has  given  a  very  interesting  ac<:ount  of  tho  manner  in  which 
he  employed  the  leisure  of  his  latter  years  ;  he  did  not  neglect  recrea- 
tion atd  society,  but  most  of  his  time  was  dedicated  to  study  and 
devotion,  and  whatever  ambitiou  of  politics,  power,  and  honours  had 
formerly  actuated  him,  seoms  to  havo  been,  from  the  time  ho  ob- 
tained this  shelter  in  his  broken  fortunes  and  wearied  old  age, 
completely  extinguished. 

Sir  J  lenry  Wotton's  principal  writings  are  contained  in  the  collection 
entitled  '  Reliquiao  Wottonianae,'  first  published  by  Issaak  Walton, 
with  »  Life  of  the  author,  in  8vo,  in  1651,  and  afterwards,  with 
additional  matter  in  each  impression,  in  1654,  1072,  and  1085.  The 
princip-il  pieces  of  which  it  consists  are— a  treatise,  long  held  in  great 
esteem,  entitled  '  Tho  Kletnetits  of  Architecture,'  originally  published 
in  4to,  at  London,  in  1021  ;  'A  Philosophical  Survey  of  Education,  or 
Moral  Architecture'  (dedicated  to  Charles  I.) ;  Characters  of  some  of 
the  English  kings  (intended  as  materials  for  a  History  of  England) ;  a 
Latin  Panegyrical  Address  to  King  Charles  on  his  return  from  Scot- 
laud  hi  1633  (first  published  in  folio,  at  Loudon,  in  1033),  with  an 
English  translation  by  a  friend  of  the  author;  'A  Parallel  between 
the  Ea>-1  of  Essex  and  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham'  (first  published 
in  4to,  at  London,  in  1641);  'A  View  of  tho  Life  and  Death  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham'  (first  published  in  4to,  at  London,  in  1642); 
some  religious  Meditations  ;  and  a  number  of  Letters  and  Poems. 
More  of  his  letters  are  in  tho  'Cabala;'  and  there  are  some  poems 
attributed  to  him  which  are  not  in  the  '  Reliquiae.'  His  '  State  of 
Chiistendom'  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  literary  reputation 
of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  rests  now  principally  on  his  poetry,  which, 
although  consisting  only  of  some  short  pieces,  is  distinguished  both 
by  its  general  correctness,  and  its  happiest  passages  by  a  dignity  of 
thought  and  expression  scarcely  attained  by  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
In  his  lifetime  he  was  famous  for  his  pointed  sayings ;  but  here  the 
manner,  as  usual,  probably  went  as  far  as  the  matter  in  creating  the 
impression  that  was  produced.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  either  very 
sharp  or  very  deep  in  his  favourite  sentence,  his  authorship  of  which  he 
directed  should  be  recorded  on  his  tomb,  'Disputandi  pruritus  ecclesia- 
rum  scabies'  ('The  itch  of  disputation  is  the  scab  of  the  churches'). 

WOTTON,  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  chiefly  remarkable  as  an  instance  of 
strength  of  memory,  and  early  progress  in  the  acquirements  mainly 
dependent  upon  that  faculty,  was  born  13th  of  August,  1666,  at 
Wrentham  in  Suffolk,  of  which  parish  bis  father,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Wotton,  was  rector.  When  a  mere  child  he  showed  an  extraordinary 
faculty  for  learning  languages;  and  by  the  time  he  was  five  years  of 
age  he  had,  under  the  tuition  of  his  father,  who  was  a  good  scholar, 
attained  considerable  facility  iu  reading  and  translating  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew.  Sir  Philip  Skippon,  who  knew  him,  in  a  letter  written 
about  this  time  to  Ray,  tho  naturalist,  says,  "  He  is  not  yet  able  to 
parse  any  language,  but  what  he  perforins  in  turning  the  three  learned 
tongues  into  English  is  done  by  strength  of  memory  :  so  that  he  is 
ready  to  mistake  when  some  words  of  different  signification  have  near 
the  same  sound.  His  father  hath  taught  him  by  no  rules,  but  only  uses 
the  child's  memory  in  remembering  words  :  some  other  children  of  his 
age  seem  to  have  as  good  a  fancy  and  as  quick  apprehensiou."  In 
April  1676,  some  months  before  he  was  ten  years  old,  he  was  admitted 
of  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  l.e  made  rapid  progress,  not  only 
in  the  languages,  adding  the  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  to  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  but  also,  it  is  asserted,  in  logic,  philosophy, 
mathematics,  chronology,  and  geography.  In  1679  he  took  his  degree 
of  B.A. ;  and  in  the  winter  followiug  he  became  the  subject  of  general 
attention  and  wonder  by  being  brought  up  to  London  on  the  invitation 
of  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  then  preacher  at  the  Rolls,  and  introduced  by 
him  to  all  his  learned  acquaintances.  Among  other  persons,  he  was  in 
this  way  made  known  to  Dr.  William  Lloyd,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who 
was  so  highly  pleased  with  a  feat  of  memory  which  Wotton  per- 
formed, repeating  verbatim  a  sermon  preached  by  the  bishop,  that  he 
took  him  down  with  him  to  St.  Asaph,  and  kept  him  there  for  the 
summer,  employing  him  in  drawing  up  a  catalogue  of  his  library. 
He  then  returned  to  Cambridge,  where,  by  the  interest  of  Dr.  Turner, 
bishop  of  Ely,  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  St.  John's,  and  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1683.  In  1091  he  commenced  B.D.  ;  the 
same  year  bishop  Lloyd  gave  him  the  sinecure  living  of  Llaudrillo  in 
Denbighshire ;  and  he  wa<  soon  after  made  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  then  secretary  of  state,  who,  in  1093,  presented  him  to  the 
rectory  of  Middleton  Keynes  iu  Buckinghamshire. 

In  1694  Wotton  published  his  first  and  best  remembered  work,  his 
*  Reflections  on  Antient  and  Modern  Learning,'  which  is  a  defence  of 
the  superiority  of  the  ancients,  in  answer  to  Sir  William  Temple,  who 
had  shoitly  before,  iu  one  of  his  Essays,  taken  up  the  opposite  side 
of  the  question,  in  arguing  against  Perrault's  '  Parallele  des  Anciens  et 
Moderues,'  which  had  appeared  at  Paris  in  16S7.  Wotton's  per- 
formance is  famous  both  for  having  called  forth  from  Swift  his 
,  Battle  of  the  Books,'  in  aid  of  his  friend  Temple,  and  as  having  also 


originated  tho  great  controversy  about  the  so-called  '  Epistles  of  I'ba- 
laris:'  the  authenticity  of  the,  'Epistles,'  which  had  been  assumed  by 
Temple,  was  disputed  by  Wotton;  and  it  was  iu  an  appendix  to  the 
Becond  edition  of  the  '  Reflections,'  which  appeared  in  1097,  that 
lirutley  published  the  first  draught  of  his  celebrated  •  Dissertation,' 
demonstrating  tho  spuriousness  of  the  '  Epistle-i,'  with  a  epecial 
reference  to  the  edition  of  them  brought  out  by  the  Hon.  Charles 
Boyle  iu  1695.  Wotton  was  distinguished  for  extent  and  variety 
rather  than  accuracy  or  profoundness  of  learning,  and  his  judgment 
was  of  no  remarkable  power ;  the  inherent  value  of  the  '  Reflections,' 
accordingly,  is  not  considerable.  Nor  of  many  other  books  which  be 
afterwards  published  is  there  any  that  is  now  held  in  esteem,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  his  '  View  of  Hickcs's  Archaeological  Treasure  of 
the  Antient  Northern  Languages,'  which  was  partly  drawn  up  by  Hickes 
himself,  and  was  published  iu  1703,  and  of  which  a  second  edition 
appeared  in  1735.  His  edition  of  the  ancient  Welsh  laws,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  which  appeared  in  a  folio  volume  in  1730,  after  hia  death, 
under  the  title  of  '  Cysreithjeu  Hywel  Dda,  ac  erail ;  ceu,  Leges 
Wullicae  Ecclesiasticae  et  Civilcs  Hoeli  Houi  et  aliorum  Walliae  prin- 
cipum,'  has  been  lately  superseded  by  the  much  more  accurate  and 
comprehensive  publication  of  the  Record  Commission,  'The  Autieut 
Laws  and  Institutes  of  Wales'  (edited  by  Anemia  Owen,  Esq.),  folio, 
Loudon,  1841.  Wotton  acquired  such  a  command  of  tho  Welsh 
language  as  to  be  able  to  preach  in  it.  In  1707  he  was  made  a  D.D. 
by  Archbishop  Tenison.  He  died  at  Busted  in  Essex,  on  the  13th  of 
February  1726.  His  easy  temper  and  entire  inattention  to  economy 
reduced  him  to  great  difficulties  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He  left 
a  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Clarke,  canon- 
residentiary  of  Chichester. 

WOULFE,  PETER,  a  chemist,  who  lived  ohiefly  in  London,  and 
died  in  1806.  So  little  is  known  of  his  history,  that  even  the  place  of 
to  his  birth  does  not  appear  have  been  recorded.  He  was  a  Fellow  of 
tho  Royal  Society,  and  contributed  four  papers  to  its  '  Transactions,' 
the  titles  of  which  are — 1,  'Experiments  on  the  Dis'illation  of  Acids, 
Volatile  Alkalies,  &c, ;  showing  how  they  may  be  condensed  without 
loss,  and  how  thereby  we  may  avoid  disagreeable  and  noxious 
fumes;'  2,  'Experiments  to  show  the  nature  of  Aurum  Mosaicuin;' 
3,  'Experiments  on  a  new  colouring  substance,  from  the  Island  of 
Amsterdam  in  the  South  fc'eas;'  4,  'Experiments  on  some  Mineral 
Substances.' 

The  apparatus  described  in  the  first  of  these  papers  has  saved  the 
name  of  its  inventor  from  oblivion,  and  yet  the  arrangement  appears 
to  have  been  first  devised  by  Glauber,  though  probably  unknown  to 
Woulfe,  and  a  representation  of  it  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  preface  to 
Glauber's  works  (folio,  1089). 

WOUVVERMAN,  PHILIP,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Dutch 
painters,  was  born  at  Haailem  in  1620,  and  received  his  first  instruc- 
tions in  his  art  from  his  father,  Paul  Wouvverman,  an  obscure  his  o- 
rical  painter.  He  was  instructed  also  by  John  Wynants  of  Haarlem, 
but  his  style  was  quite  original,  and  was  indebted  little  if  at  all  to  the 
works  of  his  instructors.  Wouvverman  lived  always  at  Haarlem, 
and  he  is  generally  considered  and  reported  to  have  been  one  of  those 
unfortunate  painters  who  depended  entirely  upon  the  liberality  of 
picture-dealers,  and  to  have  made  his  patrons  rich  while  he  lived  in 
poverty.  This  does  not  however  agree  with  the  account  of  Houbraken, 
who  states  that  Wouvverman's  pictures  rose  immensely  in  value  after 
his  death,  but  that  he  was  nevertheless  a  fortunate  painter ;  and,  in 
corroboration  of  the  latter  part  of  this  assertion,  he  states  that  he 
gave  his  daughter  20,000  florins  (1660i.)  upon  her  marriage  with  the 
painter  of  flowers  and  still  life,  Heudrik  de  Fromantjou;  but  he  gives 
this  upon  no  better  authority  than  private  information.  D'Argenville 
states,  on  the  contrary,  that  Wouvverman  was  occasionally  in  great 
want,  that  he  had  much  difficulty  in  supporting  a  large  family,  and 
that  there  can  be  no  truth  in  Houbraken's  report  that  he  gave  hia 
daughter  20,000  florins  dowry. 

Wouvverman  died  on  the  19th  May,  1663,  and  he  was  so  disgusted 
with  his  want  of  success  as  a  painter,  that  he  burned,  shortly  before 
his  death,  all  the  studies  he  had  made  durlDg  bis  life,  for  fear  that  a 
son  who  had  a  disposition  for  painting  should  be  induced  by  the 
facilities  they  might  offer  to  follow  the  same  profession.  This  son 
afterwards  entered  the  order  of  the  Carthusians.  Another  and  a  less 
charitable  reason  assigned  for  this  destruction  is,  that  he  feared  they 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  brother  Pieter  Wouvverman,  who 
painted  similar  subjects  with  himself;  a  third  account  is,  that  the 
designs  aud  studies  which  he  burned  were  not  his  own,  but  principally 
Pieter  Laer's,  and  that  he  destroyed  them  that  it  might  not  be  known 
how  much  he  had  made  use  of  the  labours  of  others.  None  of  these 
stories  may  be  true,  but  they  at  least  show  that  Wouvverman,  like 
many  other  men  of  genius,  had  his  foes  as  well  as  his  friends.  Wouv- 
verman must  unquestionably  be  reckoned  in  his  particular  style  among 
the  most  masterly  of  painters  that  ever  lived.  His  subjects,  though 
always  treated  iu  the  same  manner,  prestnt  considerable  variety  both  of 
scene  and  action,  yet  he  seldom  if  ever  chose  a  subject  which  did  not 
admit  of  the  introduction  of  one  or  more  horses,  animals  which  he 
painted  with  unrivalled  skill  in  his  small  size.  It  is  a  common  notion 
that  he  never  painted  a  picture  without  introducing  a  white  or  a  grey 
horse  into  it,  aud  that  he  very  often  introduced  such  a  horse  is  certainly 
true.    His  subjects  are  generally  travelling,  road-side,  hunting,  fighting 
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or  plundering  scenes;  and  in  skies,  in  foliage,  and  in  the  foregrounds, 
both  in  composition  aud  colouring,  which  is  always  remarkably  trans- 
parent, he  leaves  nothing  to  be  wished  for,  and  has  had  few  rivals,  and 
perhaps  no  superiors,  iu  the  same  style  of  works.  His  figures  also,  of 
which  he  was  by  no  means  sparing,  are  always  admirably  designed  and 
coloured,  and  most  appropriately  introduced  ;  they  are  also  distin- 
guished by  the  same  rich  transparency  of  colouring  which  characterises 
the  landscape  part  of  his  pictures. 

Wouvverman's  pictures  arc  very  valuable,  and,  notwithstanding  his 
short  life,  are  very  numerous :  one  or  more  specimens  are  in  almost 
every  good  collection  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  :  our  own 
National  Gallery  does  not  however  possess  one  of  his  pictures.  His 
brother  Peter's  pictures  are  often  attributed  to  him,  but  though  very 
similar  to  Philip's,  they  are  less  transparent  in  colouring,  and  their 
horses  are  very  infeiior.  He  had  another  brother,  John,  who  was  a 
good  landscape-painter.    John  died  in  1666,  and  Peter  in  1683. 

WRaNGEL,  CARL  GLSTAF,  son  of  the  Swedish  general  Her- 
mann Wrangel,  governor  of  Livonia,  who  died  December  10,  1644, 
and  more  eminent  than  his  father  as  a  military  commander,  was  born 
at  Skokloster  on  Lake  Miilarn,  December  13,  1613.  Sent  abroad  at  an 
early  age  to  acquire  foreign  languages,  he  passtd  a  whole  year  iu 
Holland,  where  he  gained  considerable  insight  into  nautical  matters 
and  ship-buildiug,  which  afterwards  availed  him  in  his  capacity  of 
admiral.  Being  taken  into  the  service  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  was 
at  the  battle  of  Liitzen  (November  ]  632)  and  was  foremost  among  those 
who  helped  to  secuie  the  victory  over  the  Imperialists,  after  the  fall  of 
that  prince.  From  that  period  his  rise  was  rapid,  and  he  distinguished 
himself  on  many  important  occasions,  first  under  Bonier,  theu  under 
Torstenson,  the  latter  of  whom  despatched  him  (1644)  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Swedish  admiral  Clas  Flemming,  who  was  blockaded  by  the 
Danish  fleet,  after  a  severe  engagement  with  them.  Flemmiug,  being 
mortally  wounded,  gave  the  command  of  the  Swedish  fleet  to  Wrangel, 
who  conducted  it  in  safety  to  Stockholm.  He  afterwards  joined  the 
Dutch,  and  obtained  a  complete  naval  victory  over  the  Danes  at 
Femern,  made  himsflf  master  of  Bornholm,  and  would  have  taken 
possession  of  all  their  other  islands,  had  not  the  treaty  of  Brsemsebro 
put  a  stop  to  hostilities.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  succeeded 
Torstenson,  then  disabled  by  his  age  and  infirmities,  in  the  command 
of  the  Swedish  army  in  Germany,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
a  series  of  successes  till  they  were  terminated  by  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia. These  services  obtained  for  him  both  honours  and  rewards ; 
and  when  Christina's  successor,  Charles  Gustavus,  undertook  an  expe- 
dition against  Poland,  he  gave  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  Wrangel, 
who  blockaded  Danzig.  After  that  he  signalised  himself  against  the 
Danes,  n  ade  a  descent  upon  Jutland,  and  took  the  fortress  of  Fredrik- 
sudde  (1657),  which  actioD  gave  the  Swedes  a  decided  advantage,  and 
obtained  for  himself  the  dignity  of  high  admiral.  He  next  took  the 
castle  of  Cronenborg,  after  a  siege  of  three  weeks.  In  the  same  year 
(1658)  he  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Dutch  admiral  Opdam,  who  had 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Danes,  and  took  some  of  the  Danish 
islands.  Cn  the  peace  of  1660  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  grand- 
maishal  of  Sweden,  and  generalissimo,  aud  also  appointed  by  Charles 
Gustavus  one  of  the  guardians  to  his  son  Charles  XI.  In  1675  he 
undertook  the  command  of  the  Swedish  troops  in  Pomerania,  but 
was  then  so  disabled  by  age  and  infirmities,  that  he  could  do  very 
little  personally,  being  the  greater  part  of  the  time  confined  to  his 
bed,  and  was  therefore  at  some  distance  from  the  army  during  its 
reverses  at  Havelberg  and  Fehrbellin,  in  the  June  of  that  year.  He 
a:cordingly  retired  to  his  estate  in  the  isle  of  Riigen,  where  he  was 
residing  when  an  alarm  being  given  of  the  approach  of  some  enemy's 
vessels,  he  could  not  be  prevented  from  proceeding  to  the  spot  to 
ascertain  the  danger.  His  exertion  upon  that  occasion  cost  him  his 
life,  for  it  proved  too  much  for  his  bodily  strength,  and  he  died  in 
consequence  of  it,  in  July  1676,  leaving  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  skilful  commanders,  both  by  sea  and  land,  that 
Sweden  had  ever  possessed. 

*  WRANGEL,  FERDINAND  PETROVICH  VON,  a  distinguished 
Arctic  navigator,  is  descended  from  an  old  Esthonian  family,  and  was 
born  in  that  province  about  1795.  He  was  educated  at  the  academy 
for  naval  cadets  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  1817  served  as  an  officer 
under  Captain  Golovnin  in  his  voyage  round  the  world  in  the  sloop 
KamBchatka.  The  talent  and  activity  he  then  manifested  recom- 
mended him  two  years  after  to  the  command  of  a  surveying  and 
exploring  expedition  to  the  Russian  Polar  seas,  in  which  he  was  en- 
gage d  from  1820  to  1824.  An  opinion  had  gained  ground,  founded  on 
rumours  prevalent  among  the  natives  at  Indigirka  and  Kolyma,  that 
a  large  tract  of  laud  existed  to  the  north  of  the  Polar  Sea.  The  great 
feature  of  Von  Wrangels  survey  consisted  in  two  expeditions  in 
search  of  this  land  made  by  him  on  the  polar  ice,  with  equal  daring 
and  sagacity,  in  sledges  drawn  by  dogs.  His  first  journey  commenced 
in  March  1822,  lasted  forty-six  days,  and  brought  him  as  far  north  as 
two  minutes  above  the  seventy  seoond  degree  without  discovering 
land.  On  the  second,  in  February  1828,  he  was  compelled  to  return 
-rh°  p  ith?ut  6ucoeEB  from  a  point  at  70°  51'  north,  and  175°  27'  east. 
The  Rus  ians  remark  that  his  exertions  on  this  occasion  placed  him 
on  a  level  with  Parry,  the  Rosses,  and  Franklin,  and  an  account  of  the 
expeditioD,  translated  by  Mrs.  Sabine  from  the  German  of  Engelhardt, 
is  accompanied  with  a  preface  by  her  husband,  himself  familiar  with 


Arctic  perils,  in  which  he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  labours 
of  the  Russian  navigator.  The  account  by  Engelhardt,  drawn  up  from 
Von  Wrangel's  journals,  and  the  English  translation  of  it,  published 
in  1840,  had  both  appeared  and  attracted  general  attention  before  any 
Russian  narrative  of  the  expedition  was  given  to  the  public.  The 
omission  was  repaired  in  1841,  by  the  appearance  of  Von  Wrangel's 
own  narr  itive,  '  Puteshestvie  po  sievernuim  beregam  Sibiri  i  po  ledo- 
vitomu  Moryu'  (Journey  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Siberia  aud  the 
Icy  Sea),  2  vols.,  with  a  supplement,  which,  in  1843,  was  translated 
into  French  by  Prince  Emmanuel  Galitzin,  while  in  1844  Sabine's 
translation  of  Engelhardt  ran  to  a  second  ediri  m.  This  delay  in  pub- 
lication arose  from  the  appointment  of  Von  Wrangel  in  1825  to  the 
commaud  of  a  voyage  round  the  world  in  the  Bhip  Krotky,  which 
occupied  him  till  1827,  aud  of  which,  we  believe,  no  narrative  has  yet 
been  made  public.  Soon  after  his  return  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  Russian  possessions  on  the  Dorth-west  const  of  America,  for 
which  he  set  out  in  1829,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  by  the  eastern 
route  through  Siberia  and  Kamschatka.  After  remaining  in  command 
for  five  y tars,  he  returned  to  Russia  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and 
the  United  States,  and  his  first  published  book  was  an  account  of  this 
last  journey,  '  Ocherk  Puti  iz  Sitki  v  S.  Peterburg  '  (Sketch  of  a  Journey 
from  Sitka  to  St.  Petersburg),  St.  Petersburg,  1836.  His  'Statistical 
and  Ethnographical  Notices  on  the  Russian  possessions  in  America,' 
were  printed  in  German  in  1839  in  Baer  and  Helmersen's  '  Beitra^e 
zur  Kenntniss  des  Russischen  Reiches.'  One  of  the  principal  features 
of  his  government  of  these  inclement  regions  was  his  endeavour  to 
promote  the  cultivation  of  potatoes.  After  bis  return  home  he  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  admiral,  and  was  for  some  time  at  the  head  of 
the  ship-timber  department  in  the  Russian  marine,  but  in  1819  retired 
from  the  government  service,  and  has  since  been  a  director  of  the 
privileged  company  for  trading  with  Russian  America. 

WRAXALL,  SIR  NATHANIEL  WILLIAM,  Bart.,  was  born  at 
Bristol  on  the  8th  of  April  1751.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  and 
alter  having  reoeived  a  suitable  education  in  his  native  town,  he 
entered  the  civil  service  of  the  Bast  India  Company,  and  proceeded  to 
Bombay  in  1769.  Iu  1771  he  accompanied  the  expeditious  against 
Guzerat  and  Baroche  as  judge  advocate  and  paymaster.  In  1772  he 
quitted  India,  and,  returning  to  Europe,  landed  at  Lisbon,  where  he 
remained  some  time,  aud  theu  o.  copied  himself  during  the  next  seven 
years  in  travelling  over  the  Continent,  most  parts  of  which  he  visited, 
from  Portugal  and  Italy  to  Lapland.  For  a  part  of  this  period  how- 
ever, in  1774-75,  he  was  employed,  as  he  himself  states,  in  a  confi- 
dential mission  from  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  Caroline  Matilda,  then 
residiug  at  Zell,  to  her  brother,  George  III.  Tue  subject  of  his 
mission,  he  asserts,  was  very  interesting,  and  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  the  despatches  with  which  he  was  entrusted; 
that  the  king,  through  Lord  North,  presented  him  with  1000  guineas 
for  his  services,  but  vaunts  of  his  fidelity  in  not  making  the  nature  of 
them  public.  In  1775  he  published  his  first  work,  '  Cursory  Remarks 
made  in  a  Tour  through  eome  of  the  Northern  Parts  of  Europe,  par- 
ticularly through  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  and  Petersburgb,'  and  its 
light  anecdotal  gossipy  style  carried  it  rapidly  through  several 
editions.  In  1777  he  essayed  history;  'Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of 
France  of  the  House  of  Valois,  interspersed  with  interesting  anec- 
dotes, to  which  is  added  a  Tour  through  the  Western,  Southern,  and 
Interior  Provinces  of  France,  in  a  series  of  Letters.'  It  is  a  work  of 
little  value,  either  as  a  history  or  a  tour ;  but  the  Tour  was  translated 
into  French  iu  1784,  and  iu  1785  a  new  edition  was  published,  en- 
larged, with  dates  supplied  to  the  events  of  the  '  Memoirs,'  that  title 
being  changed  into  'History.'  In  1780  he  became  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, at  first  as  the  supporter  of  Lord  North  ;  but  voting  a.'ainst  the 
India  Bill  iu  1783,  he  afterwards  was  an  adherent  of  Pitt.  During  his 
continuance  in  parliament  he  published  nothing;  but  in  1795  he 
issued,  in  3  vols.  4to,  '  The  History  of  France  from  the  Accession  of 
Henry  the  Third  to  the  Death  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  preceded  by  a 
View  of  the  Civil,  Military,  and  Political  State  of  Europe  bet.veen  the 
middle  and  the  close  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,'  which  reached  a 
second  edition  in  1814,  and  received  the  approbation  of  Professor 
Smyth  in  his  Cambridge  lectures.  In  1796  appeared  what  he  called 
a  translation  of  a  correspondence  between  a  traveller  and  a  minister  of 
state,  of  which  the  'Monthly  Review'  at  the  time  asserted  that  the 
letters  were  genuine,  but  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  them.  In 
1799  he  published  'Memoirs  of  the  Courts  of  Berlin,  Dresden,  War- 
saw, and  Vienna,'  in  wbich  are  a  number  of  anecdotes  that  be  probably 
received  on  no  sufficient  authority.  But  his  credulity  and  weakness 
of  judgment  were  most  conspicuously  displayed  in  his  '  Historical 
Memoirs  of  my  own  Time  :  part  the  firot  from  1772  to  1780;  part  the 
second  from  January  1781  to  March  1782;  part  the  third  from  March 
1782-  to  March  1784,'  in  3  vols.  8vo,  published  in  1815.  Soon  after  the 
appearance  of  the  work  an  action  for  libel  was  brought  against  him 
by  Count  Woronzow,  the  Russian  ambassador,  who  had  been  accused 
of  being  privy  to  the  making  away  with  the  wife  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Wurtemberg.  He  was  found  guilty,  sentenced  to  pay  a 
line  of  500/.,  and  to  suffer  six  mouths'  imprisonment,  which  punish- 
ment was  however  remitted  after  an  imprisonment  of  about  three 
months.  The  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  the  '  Quarterly  Review,'  and  the 
'  British  Critics '  also  made  violent  attacks  on  the  integrity  of  his 
representations,  against  which  Wraxall  made  a  very  unsuccessful 
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defcuoe  in  two  pamphlets.  Still,  though  no  doubt  he  is  to  be  mis- 
trusted where  he  dooH  not  rest  upon  authority,  he  had  mixed  bo  much 
in  society,  was  so  inquisitive,  and  to  the  best  of  his  abilities  observant, 
that  he  could  not  fail  to  bring  together  a  mass  of  curious  and  some- 
time important  matter.  In  1813  ho  had  been  created  a  baronet,  and 
after  the  revision  of  the  second  edition  of  the  '  Memoirs'  in  1810  he 
published  no  more;  but  after  his  death  there  appeared  in  1830,  in 
3  vols.,  '  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  his  own  Time.'  They  include  anec- 
dotes of  the  most  distinguished  political  and  other  personages  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  coining  down  however  only  to 
the  year  1789,  and  resemble  in  character  the  previous  volumes,  embit- 
tered somewhat  perhaps  by  a  remembrance  of  his  puuistimeut:  a 
repetition  of  which,  he  says  in  an  introduction  dated  in  1825,  he  was 
determined  to  avoid,  though  he  felt  such  a  result  would  be  no  uulikely 
consequence  if  they  appeared  during  his  lite.  He  died  at  Dover,  on 
the  7th  of  November  1831,  while  on  a  journey  to  Naples. 

WRAY,  RUBEHT  BATEMAN,  an  engraver  of  seiua,  was  a  sou  of 
the  Rev.  William  Wray,  rector  of  Newtoutony  in  Wiltshire,  and  after- 
wards vicar  of  Broadchalk  in  the  same  county,  where  Robert  Bateman 
Wray  was  born  on  the  loth  of  March  1715.  Both  on  the  fathers  and 
the  mothers  side  he  was  allied  to  boiiio  of  tlie  best  families  iu:  the 
county.  On  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William  Wray,  which  happened  in. 
1724,  the  widow  and  her  young  family  went  to  reside  at  Pottern  in 
Wiltshire,  whero  her  brothers  Edward  aud  Thomas  Byug  then  lived. 
Edward  was  a  portrait  painter,  who  had  been  a  pupil  aud  becamo 
an  a- sistant  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kueller,  with  whom  he  coutiuued  to  reside 
till  the  deatti  of  that  artist  in  1723.  Sir  Godfrey  showed  his  con- 
fidence in  Byng's  abilities  by  having  directed  in  his  will  that  the 
portraits  which  his  sitters  had  contracted  lor  should  be  finished  by 

During  the  years  occupied  in  his  education  Wray  learnt^  under  the 
tuition  of  his  uncle  Edward,  to  draw  the  human  figure  with  grace  and 
precision,  and  acquired  such  a  taste  for  the  tine  arts,  that  when  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  make  choice  of  a  profession  he  selected 
that  of  seal-eugraviug,  an  art  which  at  that  time  was  scarcely  advauced 
beyond  the  deliueatiou  of  heraldic  figures,  aud  was  opeu  therefore  to 
great  improvement,  offering  some  eucouragemeut  to  his  ambition,  as 
well  aB  the  promise  of  au  honourable  maintenance.  To  learn  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  business  he  was  placed  under  a  seal-engraver 
named  Gosset,  residing  in  Berwick-street,  Soho,  where  his  rapid  pro- 
gress excited  a  degree  of  jealousy  that  led  to  a  speedy  dissolution  of 
the  connection.  Although  Mr.  Wray  began  by  engraving  the  types  of 
ancient  heraldry  as  sculptured  on  the  tombs  and  seals  of  the  middle 
ages,  his  innate  taste,  fostered  by  the  society  of  the  painters  whom  he 
met  at  his  uncle's  house,  aud  stimulated  by  a  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  the  ancients,  soon  prompted  him  to  a  nobler  field  of  exertion, 
and  to  endeavour  to  imitate,  if  he  could  not  rival,  the  productions  of 
the  Greek  masters.  Thus,  whilst  he  continued  to  piosecute,  or  at 
least  to  give  the  finishing  touches  to  the  common  works  required  by 
his  employers,  his  choicer  hours  were  devoted  to  the  delineation  of 
nature,  aud  especially  of  the  human  figure,  until  he  had  succeeded  in 
representing  some  of  the  most  distinguished  personages  of  English 
history,  or  remains  of  ancient  sculpture,  or  the  ideal  designs  of  modern 
contemporary  artists. 

Before  Mr.  Wray  had  completed  his  twenty-fourth  year  he  had  exe- 
cuted the  front  face  and  one  of  the  profiles  of  Milton,  aud  in  another 
the  second  profile.  Mr.  Tassie,  of  Soho-square,  who  had  recently 
invented  a  method  of  copying  ancient  engraved  gems,  was  so  much 
impressed  with  the  merits  of  Mr.  Wray's  works  of  the  same  kind,  that 
he  sold  copies  of  them  together  with  those  of  his  own  collection. 
Mr.  Wray's  name  thus  became  extensively  known,  and  his  original 
productions  were  sought  after  with  avidity  even  in  Italy.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period,  when  Henry,  eighth  Lord  Arundel,  visited  Rome  to 
collect  works  of  art  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  his  new  mansion  of 
Wardour,  he  was  surprised  to  hear  of  the  fame  of  a  man  who  was 
then  residing  within  a  few  miles  of  his  own  gates  in  England ;  for  in 
1759,  after  a  residence  of  more  than  than  thirty  years  in  Loudon, 
circumstances  had  induced  Mr.  Wray  to  quit  the  metropolis,  and  to 
fix  himself  at  a  house  in  Church-street,  Salisbury.  To  au  artist  of  the 
celebrity  which  he  had  now  acquired,  locality  of  abode  was  of  little 
moment. 

It  was  at  Salisbury  that  he  produced  some  of  his  best  works,  and 
those  on  which  his  reputation  with  posterity  will  chiefly  depend.  The 
difficulty  of  engraving  figures  on  hard  atones  in  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  is  shown  by  its  rarity  in  modern  times  ;  and  although 
it  has  been  cultivated  in  Italy  with  great  success,  in  England  Wray 
has  scarcely  had  a  rival.  If  some  of  the  Italians  have  surpassed  him 
in  facility  of  execution,  and  in  the  number  of  their  works,  none  ha\  o 
been  his  superiors  in  expressing  the  affections,  and  in  female  grace  and 
beauty.  That  Wray  never  acquired  more  than  a  decent  competence 
by  his  talents  wiU  be  easily  imagiued,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  head 
of  the  dying  Cleopatra,  which  he  esteemed  the  most  perfect,  as  it  was 
the  most  difficult  of  his  works,  was  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land for  2CX  But  in  no  branch  of  art  were  the  labours  of  native 
artists  very  liberally  rewarded  in  those  times,  except  in  some  rare 
instances. 

The  following  are  the  most  remarkable  of  Mr.  Wray's  works,  and 
they  are  here  placed  in  the  order  in  which  their  merit  is  supposed  by 


some  competent  judge*  to  rank:  —  1,  Dying  Cleopatra;  2,  Medu»a'» 
Head,  a  copy  from  the  Strozzi  Medusa;  3,  a  Magdalen  ;  4,  Flora; 
5,  Madonna  ;  0,  ideal  female  head;  7,  ditto;  8,  ditto;  9,  Milton,  front 
face;  1 0,  Milton,  profile ;  11,  ditto;  12,  Cicero;  13,  Pope;  14,  Sbaks- 
pere  ;  15,  Ziugara;  10,  AntiuoiiB. 

Mr.  Wray  died  at  Salisbury  in  the  year  1770,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year 
of  his  age. 

WRBDB,  KARL  PHILIP,  PRINCE,  a  field-marshal  in  the  Bava- 
rian service,  aud  designat  d  by  Napoleon  I.  as  one  of  the  ablest 
generals  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Heidelberg,  on  the  29th  of  April 
1707.  Having  received  a  good  education,  in  which  law  and  the 
valuation  of  forest  lauds  made  part  of  his  studies,  he  was  appointed 
assessor  to  the  High  Court  of  Heidelberg,  in  1792.  The  war  between 
Prance  and  Au-tria  having  broken  out  soon  after,  he  was  chosen  by 
Prince  Hohenlohe  us  civil  commis>ioner  for  the  palatinate,  in  the 
Austrian  army.  For  several  years  he  continued  to  di-charte  his  com- 
missariat functions  in  the  different  German  armies,  but  he  ha  I  like- 
wise taken  part  in  the  military  operations,  as  early  as  the  a.'e  of 
twenty-six  ;  and  he  had,  in  1795,  risen  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  During 
the  campaign  of  1799,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  he 
raised  a  corps  of  volunteers  among  his  own  countrymen,  which  he 
brought  to  the  main  army  on  the  14th  of  October,  along  with  two 
Austrian  divisions.  Placed  at  the  head  of  one  of  thes.e  regiments,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  repeated  acts  of  daring  during  the  campaigns 
of  1799  and  1800,  aud  in  the  latter  year,  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Hoheuliudeu  (December  3),  when  he  covered  the  retreat  of  the 
Austiian  troops,  acquired  him  the  rank  of  major  general.  In  1804, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Bavarian  auxiliaries,  General  Deroy, 
having  been  compelled  by  his  wounds  to  relinquish  his  post,  it  was 
conferred  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign  upon  Wrele,  who  had  just  been 
made  lieutenant-general ;  from  which  period  his  reputation  as  a  brave 
and  skilful  general  rose  continually. 

The  great  campaign  of  1805  furnished  him  with  signal  opportunities 
of  obtaining  new  honours;  but  no  longer  in  the  same  service.  The 
policy  of  Napoleon  had  succeeded  in  detaching  Bavai  ia  from  the 
interests  of  Austria,  and  the  contingent  supplied  by  the  king,  amount- 
ing to  25,000  men,  formed  the  10th  corps  of  that  powerful  army, 
which  for  its  numbers,  its  equipment  and  its  discipline,  was  perhaps 
the  most  formidable  France  had  ever  collected.  For  the  first  time,  it 
was  called  the  '  grande  arwee  :'  eight  of  the  corps  were  commauded 
by  eight  marshals  of  Fiance;  the  host  mustered  250,000  combatauts. 
This  great  army  having  reached  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  between  the 
17th  and  23rd  of  September  1805,  General  Wrede  joined  with  Berna- 
dotte,  aud  the  united  troops  passed  through  the  Prussian  ten  itory, 
and  on  the  7th  of  October,  crossed  the  Danube.  On  the  13th  of 
October,  General  Wrede  led  the  French  vanguard  at  the  battle  of 
Memmingeu,  pursued  the  retreating  enemy  for  several  miles  off  tbe  field, 
aud  captured  1500  Austrians.  In  1 800,  the  grand  cordon  of  the  legion  of 
honour  was  conferred  ou  him.  He  was  present,  the  following  year,  at 
the  siege  of  Dantzig,  which  lasted  from  March  20th  to  May  27th,  1807. 
For  several  mouths  during  the  campaigus  of  1803,  General  Wrede 
was  detached  from  the  main  army,  and  sent  to  support  the  authority 
of  the  French  empire  in  the  Tyrol.  In  1809,  under  the  Prince  Royal 
of  Bavaria,  he  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  a  division  of  the  army, 
stationed  in  front  of  the  capital  for  its  defence.  Here  he  attacked  the 
enemy  several  times,  and  carried  two  of  their  best  positions.  At  the 
battle  of  Abensberg,  April  20th,  1S09,  Napoleon  commanded  the 
Bavarian  troops  in  person,  when  they  took  eight  standards,  12  guns, 
aud  1800  prisoners.  The  following  day,  General  Wrede  marched  on 
the  Inn,  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  and  having  overtaken  the  Austrian 
rear-guard  at  Laufen,  on  the  ^7th,  defeated  them  a  second  time,  with 
the  loss  of  all  their  baggage.  Two  days  later,  on  the  29th,  he  repulsed 
the  enemy  from  the  position  they  had  taken  up  ia  front  of  Salzburg, 
after  a  most  obstinate  resistance. 

Wrede  had  already  taken  rank  by  the  side  of  the  best  eenerals  in 
the  French  armies,  when  his  dashing  exploit,  the  capture  of  Innspruck, 
and  his  opportune  arrival  and  zealous  behaviour  at  the  battle  of 
Wagram,  July  0th,  1S09,  in  which  he  was  wounded,  procured  hiin  the 
grade  of  field-marshal,  from  the  Bavarian  government,  and  the  title  of 
count  from  that  of  France.  The  years  1810  and  1811  (hostilities 
being  at  that  time  suspended  between  France  and  the  German  States), 
were  spent  by  the  marshal  in  tbe  peaceful  enjoyment  of  domestic 
intercourse.  About  this  juncture  however  he  was  incited  to  maintain 
the  honour  of  his  countrymen  in  a  private  matter,  which  provoked 
much  contempoiary  scaudal  on  the  continent.  A  packet  of  official 
letters  having  beeu  seized  in  the  bags  of  a  Swedish  courier,  and  im- 
mediately published  by  Napoleon's  directions,  some  of  the  despatches 
were  found  to  contain  reflections  adverse  to  the  conduct  of  tbe 
Bavarian  army.  These  despatches  bearing  the  signature  of  Count  de 
Duber,  the  Swedish  charge1  d'affaires,  that  nobleman  was  challenged 
by  Wrede,  and  a  duel  fought  between  them,  but  without  personal 
injury  to  either. 

Throughout  the  arduous  campaign  of  1818,  when  Napoleon  invaded 
Russia,  Marshal  Wrede  commanded  the  Bavarian  cavalry,  dividing 
with  General  Deroy  the  lead  of  tbe  auxiliary  force  of  that  nation,  and 
j  his  name  frequently  recurs  in  the  French  bulletius.    At  tbe  battle  of 
j  Polotsk,  August  22,  though  eventually  defeated  by  Wittgenstein,  his 
energy  was  conspicuous,  and  his  companion  in  arms,  Deroy,  having 
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fallen  during  the  action,  the  chief  command  devolved  upon  Marshal 
Wrede.  During  the  retreat  he  was  frequently  seen  in  the  rear  of  the 
French  army,  assisting  Marshal  Ney  iu  covering  the  fugitive  legions. 
In  that  terrible  retreat  W  rede's  corps  was  one  of  the  most  severely 
visited  ;  "  the  lean  wreck  of  his  cavalry  was  dismounted,  and  scarcely. 
a  single  Bavarian  horse  passed  out  of  the  Russian  blows."  Wrede 
was  drstined  soon  to  find  himself  onco  more  opposed  to  the  general 
under  whom  he  thus  served  and  suffered,  and  once  more  allied  to  the 
army  in  fighting  against  which  his  chief  honours  had  been  gained. 
On  the  8th  of  October  1813,  the  treaty  of  Reid,  by  which  Bavaria  dis- 
engaged herself  from  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  having  been 
t-igned,  Marshal  Wrede,  wilh  the  appointment  of  commander-in-chief, 
marched  into  Francouia,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  Austro-Bavarian 
force. 

After  twenty  years'  uninterrupted  service  in  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Russia,  Wrede  now  for  the  first  time  saw  himself  placed  in  the 
Independent  command  of  a  separate  army.  His  instructions  were  to 
throw  himself  across  the  route  of  Napoleon,  thm  in  full  retreat 
after  his  discomfiture  at  the  battle  of  Leipsie.  This  was  the  chief 
incident  in  his  career ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  and  instruc- 
tive in  the  carter  of  Napoleon.  Tho  Austro-Bavarian  army  consisted 
of  live  divisions  of  infantry  and  two  divisions  of  cavalry,  the  number 
of  troops  amounting  to  56,000,  with  160  puns.  With  this  army,  on 
the  30th  of  October  1813,  ho  posted  himself  in  the  forest  of  Hanau, 
drawing  his  troops  right  across  the  main  road  ;  thereby  blocking  up 
the  passage  for  the  army  of  Napoleon,  and  shutting  them  out  of  the 
French  territory  near  at  hand.  The  army  of  Napoleon  did  not  exceed 
80,000,  when  it  came  up  to  the  Main  after  the  fearful  slaughter  at 
Leipsie  ;  of  these  30,000  were  stragglers;  so  that  to  clear  his  way  the 
French  emperor  could  not  rely  upon  more  than  50,000  combatants. 
His  artillery,  from  800  pieces  had  been  reduced  to  £00  guns.  Tho 
battle  of  Hanau,  in  which  Marshal  Wrede  had  the  honour  to  measure 
6words  with  Napoleon  himself,  continued  for  several  hours,  during 
which,  notwithstanding  the  desperate  efforts  of  Victor  and  Macdonald 
they  were  unable  to  force  their  way  through  the  narrow  opening 
between  the  forest  and  the  banks  of  the  Kiuzig.  At  length  Napo- 
leon ordered  the  artillery  of  the  Guard,  under  Drouot,  and  the 
cavalry  of  tho  Guard,  ltd  by  Nansouti,  to  force  a  passage.  This 
manoeuvre  proved  successful,  the  allies  fled  towards  the  river,  leaving 
the  road  to  Frankfurt  open  to  the  French.  Wrede  withdrew  the 
shattered  reojains  of  his  army  behind  the  Kinzig,  under  the  protection 
of  the  cannon  of  Hanau.  The  army  of  Napoleon  passed  on.  The  town 
of  Hanau  was  taken  by  Marmout  on  the  31st  of  October,  and  retaken 
by  Wrede  the  following  day.  But  this  time,  whilst  pursuing  the 
Italian  rearguard  towards  the  Kinzig  he  was  wounded  severely,  and 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  command.  The  loss  of  the  allies  at  the 
battle  of  Hanau  amounted  to  10,000  men;  that  of  the  French  to 
7000. 

As  soon  as  the  campaign  of  1814  had  opened,  Marshal  Wrede, 
though  scarcely  convalescent,  resumed  the  command  of  the  Bavarian 
corps,  and  entered  France  between  Basel  and  Strasbourg,  pouring  his 
battalions  into  the  adjacent  districts  of  Lorraine  and  Franche-Comte. 
In  the  campaigu  of  1814,  comprising  fourteen  pitched  battles  fought 
by  Napoleon  iu  person,  in  the  space  of  two  montl  s,  Marshal 
Wrede  was  continually  in  action.  At  the  battle  of  La  Rotbiere, 
February  1,  1S14,  Marshal  Wrede  drove  the  French  out  of  the  village 
of  La  Giberie,  and  then  carried  Chaumesnil  and  Morvilliers.  The 
next  day,  encountering  Marmont,  who  was  defiling  with  his  corps 
over  the  bridge  of  Lesmont,  he  defeated  him  with  great  loss.  On  the 
14th  of  February  he  marched  upon  Troyes,  the  capital  of  Champague, 
and  there  fixed  his  head-quarters.  On  the  27th,  he  defeated  Marshal 
Oudinot  at  Bar-sur-Aube.  By  his  impetuous  assault  and  storming 
of  the  bridge  over  the  Barse,  he  greatly  contributed  to  the  victory  of 
La  Guillotieie.  Finally  he  took  part  at  the  battle  of  Arcis-sur-Aube 
on  the  21st  of  March  1814  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  eager  advo- 
cates of  the  immediate  advauce  upon  Paris. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Frauce,  Marshal  Wrede  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  priuc  >,  receiving  iu  addition  the  estate  of  Ellingen  in  Fran- 
conia,  from  his  own  sovereign,  besides  many  marks  of  distinction 
from  various  other  quarters.  The  prince  was  one  of  the  diplomatists 
6el>  cted  to  meet  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  where  he  gave  proofs  of 
singular  ability.  When  the  escape  of  Napoleon,  in  February  1815, 
revived  the  war  for  a  few  mouths,  Wrede  penetrated  into  Lorraine  at 
the  head  of  the  Bavarian  army,  crossed  the  Sarre  on  the  23rd  of  June, 
and  took  military  occupation  of  several  of  the  midland  departments 
of  France.  Subsequently,  his  sovereign  entrusted  him  with  several 
missions  of  the  highest  importance,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  1822 
created  him  generalissimo  of  the  Bavarian  armies.  When  disturbances 
began  to  spread  through  the  Rhenish  Bavaria  in  1832,  he  was  de- 
spatched with  ample  powers  to  the  seat  of  the  insurrection,  as  chief 
commissioner;  where  his  conciliatory  measures  pacified  the  inhabi- 
tants without  recourse  being  had  to  violence. 

Marshal  Wrede  died  at  his  estate  of  Ellingen,  on  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber 1838,  aged  seventy-one.    His  son,  Charles  Theodore  Wrede,  j 
the  inheritor  of  his  title  and  domains,  born  on  the  8th  of  January 
1707,  is  generally  considered  as  one  of  the  most  earnest  defenders  of 
constitutional  liberty  in  his  rative  laud. 
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ber 20,  1632,  was  of  good  family,  being  the  son  of  Dr.  Christopher 
Wren,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charles  I.,  and  dean  of  Windsor ;  and 
nephew  to  Dr.  Matthew  Wren,  successively  bishop  of  Hereford,  Nor- 
wich, and  Ely  ;  and  from  the  former  of  these  he  seems  to  have  inherited 
a  taste  for  scientific  and  literary  studies,  that  of  architecture  included. 
That  he  was  initiated  into  architecture  by  parental  example  is  highly 
probable,  since  he  was  not  educated  professionally  to  the  practice  of  it, 
but  applied  himself  to  it  ooly  theoretically,  and  might  never  have  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  it  if  peculiar  circumstances  had  not  led  to  the 
exercise  of  his  talents. 

Though  in  his  ch'ildhood  of  weak  bodily  constitution,  Wren  was  of 
most  precocious  miud,  and  that  too  as  youthful  genius  most  rarely 
displays  itself — not  in  poetic  faucy  and  feeling,  but  in  the  abstruscr 
paths  of  science  and  philosophy.  In  fact  it  almost  partakes  of  the 
marvellous  when  we  are  told  that  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  invented 
an  astronomical  instrument,  a  pneumatic  engine,  and  another  instru- 
ment of  use  in  gnomonics.  These  inventions  probably  served  no  other 
end  than  that  of  causing  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  prodigy  ;  and  the 
fame  thus  acquired  no  doubt  helped  to  procure  for  him  at  Oxford, 
where  he  was  entered  as  gentleman  commoner  at  Wad  bain  College  in 
his  fourteenth  year,  the  notice  of  Dr.  Wilkius  and  Seth  Wood,  Savilian 
professor  of  astronomy.  A  philosopher  and  mathematician  of  the  age 
of  sixteen  was  a  phenomenon  ;  and  even  before  then  he  bad  been  dis- 
tinguished by  his  proficiency  in  anatomy,  and  had  been  employed  by 
Sir  Charles  Scarborough  as  his  demonstrating  assistant.  While  at 
Oxford  he  associated  with  Hooke  (whom  he  assisted  in  his  '  Micro- 
graphia')  and  other  scientific  men,  whose  meetings  laid  the  foundation 
of  tho  future  Royal  Society.  In  1653  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  All 
Souls'  College,  Oxford. 

By  the  time  he  was  twenty-four  he  was  known  to  the  learned  of 
Europe  by  his  various  theories,  inventions,  and  improvements.  In 
August  1657,  he  was  appointed  to  the  professor's  chair  of  astronomy 
at  Gresham  College,  London,  and  three  years  after  to  that  of  the 
Savilian  professor  at  Oxford,  when  he  resigned  the  Gresham  ohair.  On 
the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Society  soon  after  the  Restoration, 
Wren  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  reputation  of  that  body.  Thus 
far  therefore  he  had  attained  to  high  eminence  among  bis  contempo- 
raries, but  it  was  such  that  he  might  have  remained  known  only  to  a 
few,  whereas  at  present  his  celebrity  as  an  architect  has  swallowed  up 
all  his  other  titles  to  distinction.  At  that  time  his  architectural 
genius  had  hardly  dawned,  and  it  was  probably  chiefly  owing  to  his 
general  reputation  for  scientific  skill  that  he  was  appointed  by 
Charles  II.,  in  1661,  assistant  to  Sir  John  Denham,  the  surveyor- 
general,  and  was  commissioned  in  1663  to  survey  and  report  upon 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  with  a  view  to  its  restoration,  or  rather  the  entire 
rebuilding  of  the  body  of  the  fabric  so  as  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
Corinthian  colonnade  added  to  it  by  Jones.  This  scheme  met  with 
considerable  opposition  both  from  the  clergy  and  the  citizens,  there 
being  strong  prejudices  amongst  the  latter  against  destroying  the  old 
edifice ;  at  least  earnest  wishes  that  the  tower  should  be  still  preserved. 
Dissensions  and  protracted  discus- ions,  and  delay  of  course,  were  the 
consequences,  and  nothing  was  done.  But  if  this  undertaking  seemed 
likely  to  be  postponed  indefinitely,  if  not  to  fall  to  the  ground  alto- 
gether, Wren  had  in  the  meantime  been  employed  on  some  other 
buildings — the  Sheldonian  Theatre  at  Oxford  (1664-9).  The  Library 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was  not  built  till  1672.  In  the  same 
interval,  and  during  the  discussions  on  the  subject  of  St.  Paul's,  he 
visited  Paris  (1665),  where  the  works  of  the  Louvre  were  then  in 
progress,  and  he  had  begun  to  draw  up  some  observations  on  the 
state  of  architecture  in  that  capital,  but  he  unfortunately  never  pub- 
lished or  completed  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  he  returned  home,  but  found 
matters  neither  settled  nor  likely  to  be  settled  in  regard  to  St.  Paul's. 
At  length  the  events  and  accidents  by  which  architectural  under- 
takings are  so  greatly  controlled,  put  an  end  to  all  discussion  and  all 
perplexity  as  to  retaining  any  part  of  the  old  fabric.  Political  events 
had  frustrated  Jones's  plans  for  the  Palace  of  Whitehall;  an  event  of 
a  different  nature,  most  calamitous  in  itself  at  the  time,  happened 
opportunely  for  Wren,  since  the  'Great  Fire'  of  London  not  only 
decided  that  St.  Paul's  should  be  entirely  rebuilt  as  one  consistent 
whole,  entirely  of  his  own  idea,  but  also  opened  an  extensive  field  for 
his  talents  in  various  other  metropolitan  buildings.  One  immediate 
labour  arising  from  the  conflagration  was  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
whole  of  the  ruins,  and  a  plan  for  laying  out  the  devastated  space  in  a 
regular  and  commodious  manner,  with  wide  streets  and  piazzas  at 
intervals.  Yet  so  far  was  this  plan  from  beiDg  adopted,  that  it  was 
lost  sight  of  altogether  in  rebuilding  the  city  :  the  new  streets  rose  up 
in  that  dense  and  intricate  maze  of  narrow  lanes  which  are  now  but 
slowly  disappearing  before  modern  improvements;  and  worst  of  all, 
instead  of  the  line  of  spacious  quays  along  the  Thames,  which  Wren 
proposed,  the  river  was  entirely  shut  out  from  view  by  wharfs  and 
warehouses  in  such  manner  as  to  render  any  scheme  for  improvement 
to  any  extent  in  regard  to  its  banks  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  _  It 
j  is  not  indeed  to  be  wondered  at  that  amidst  such  a  scene  of  confusion, 
and  under  the  pressure  of  immediate  necessity,  the  citizens  should 
have  paid  no  regard  to  schemes  of  architectural  magnificence  ;  still  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  they  did  not  adopt  some  general  plan,  pro- 
viding for  commodiousness  in  the  first  instance,  and  for  embellish. 
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ment  to  grow  up  afterwards  by  degrees  and  under  more  favourable) 
circumst'iucea. 

Thus  frustrated  in  his  idea  for  planning  an  entire  city,  and  doomed 
to  see  his 'New  London '  among  the  things  that  mi^ht  have  teen, 
Wrou  was  compelled  to  confine  his  ambition  within  narrower  limits, 
and  to  turn  his  attention  towards  individual  edifices.  Among  the 
earliest  of  the  e  were  the  Royal  Exchange,  Custom  house  (both  since' 
destroyed  by  fire  and  rebuilt),  Temple  liar,  the  Monument,  and  some 
churches,  including  that  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook  ;  all  of  which  wcro 
erected  before  St.  Paul's  was  begun:  — and  previous  to  that  great 
event  in  his  professional  life,  we  may  here  record  two  incidents  in 
his  private  one:  in  1672  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood; 
and  in  1674  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Cogbill,  after  whose 
deceaso  he  took  for  his  second  wife  a  daughter  of  Vi-count  Fit* 
William,  an  Iri<h  peer  ;  and  by  botli  these  ladies  lie  had  issue. 

All  this  time  he  had  not  been  idle  in  regard  to  the  intended  cathe- 
dral, but  had  prepared  various  designs  and  models.  The  one  however 
which  he  himself  was  most  soli  itous  to  see  adopted  wai  s-t  aside  for 
that  now  executed  ;  and  even  there  he  was  compelled  to  make  several 
alterations  contrary  to  his  judgment.  Of  this  last,  plans  and  other 
architectural  drawings  are  so  common  that  almost  any  description  of 
it  is  superfluous,  but  it  is  not  so  with  his  own  favourite  project, 
which,  though  invariably  referred  to,  has  seldom  been  explained  by  any 
drawings  ;  on  which  account  we  here  exhibit  the  plan  as  the  clearest 
and  briefest  description  of  it :  the  original,  which  has  been  for  so  long 
a  period  almost  hidden  iu  the  cathedral,  but  it  may  now  {lOil)  be 


seen  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum— though  it  would  seem  only 
for  a  time,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  having  only  lent  it  to 
the  government  for  exhibition  temporarily — it  had  fallen  into  a  very 
dilapidated  condition,  but  has  been  thoroughly  repaired. 

The  composition  is  compact  and  simple,  forming  a  single  general 
octagonal  ma-s,  surmouuted  by  a  cupola,  and  extended  on  its  west 
side  by  a  portico,  and  a  short  nave  or  vestibule  within  ;  and  there  is 
also  a  great  deal  of  play  produced  by  the  alternate  curved  sides  of  the 
main  body  of  the  edifice.  Of  this  design  one  great  recommendation 
insisted  upon  by  Wren  was  that  there  would  be  only  a  single  order; 
yet  though  this  is  true  as  regards  avoiding  supercolumuiatiou  or  order 
over  order,  there  would  in  fact  have  been  two  ordinances  (both  Corin- 
thian), a  larger  one  for  the  portico  or  west  elevation,  and  one  upon  a 
•mailer  scale  (but  raised  to  the  same  level  of  entablature,  by  being 
placed  on  a  lofty  stylobate)  in  the  side  elevations,  which  would  have 
been  surmounted  only  by  an  attic  and  balustrade.  Such  a  combina- 
tion of  two  ordinances  miiibt  perhaps  have  been  objected  to  by  some  as 
rather  licentious,  notwithstanding  that  there  is  ample  authority  for  it 
in  the  works  of  Palladio  and  others  of  the  Ita'ian  school ;  but  it 
would  at  all  events  have  produced  picturesque  variety,  and  the  larger 
order  of  the  portico  would  have  appeared  the  more  imposing  by 
contrast  with  the  other  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  that 
ordinance  is  kept  distinct  from  the  other  by  being  couuued -tb-'a  sepa- 
rate elevation  of  the  building.  As  to  the  interior,'  the  parts  are 
beautifully  grouped  together,  so  as  to  produce  at  once  both  regularity 
and  intricacy,  yet  it  does  not  seem  by  any  means  particularly  well 
adapted  for  the  Protestant  service,  there  being  no  space  for  a  collected 
congregation,  except  iu  the  circular  area  beneath  the  dome,  which 


could  not  be  fitted  up  for  such  purp'Bo  without  being  further 
inclosed;  whereby  also  in  other  respects  the  grandeur  of  the  emcmblc, 
as  ll  shows  itself  iu  the  plan,  wool  i  have  been  greatly  impaired. 

The  comparison  of  that  first  idea  with  tho  one  afterwards  adopted 
makes  evident  almost  opposite  moch  s  of  treatment  both  as  to  arrange- 
ment and  proportions.  While  tlie  firBt  exhibits  concentration  and 
uniform  spaciousness,  the  other  is  more  extended  as  to  length,  but 
contracted  in  other  respects,  and  the  diagonal  vistas  that  would  have 
been  obtained  in  the  other  case  are  altogether  lost.  It  may  be 
obsi  rved  too  that  the  nave,  or  western  arm  of  the  cror-s,  is  rendered 
apparently  shorter  than  the  ea-teru  one,  txtu'ually,  b.iug  broken  so  as 
to  form  a  tiejuud  or  w  extern  tra  isept. 


The  first  stone  of  the  present  edifice  -was  lai  1  June  21,  1675  ;  the 
choir  was  opened  for  divine  service  in  Dec.Luber  1697,  and  the  whole 
was  completed  in  thirty-five  years,  the  last  stone  on  the  summit  of  the 
lantern  being  laid  by  the  architect's  son  Christopher  iu  1710.  Taken 
altogether,  the  present  St.  Paul's  is  a  truly  glorious  woik — its  cupola 
matchless  in  beauty  ;  yet  all  noble  as  it  is,  the  faoric  will  not  bear  to  be 
rigidly  scrutinised  iu  the  epirit  of  captious  criticism;  and  of  late  years 
no  little  of  such  criticism  has  been  brought  to  bear  against  it.  Anions 
other  faults,  it  is  alleged  that  its  real  form  and  construction  are 
masked,  the  upper  order  of  the  side  elevations  being  merely  a  screen 
concealing  the  buttresses  and  clerestory  windows  of  the  nave ;  also 
that  the  same  is  in  a  great  measure  the  case  with  the  cupola,  the  ex- 
ternal dome  beiug  considerably  loftier  than  the  inner  one,  being  so 
elevated  chiefly  for  effect: — Tiue;  aud  that  effect  is  most  admirably 
accomplished.  The  last  reproach  is  all  the  more  inconsi-teut,  because 
it  has,  if  not  proceeded  from,  been  repeated  by  those  who,  while  they 
censure  St.  Paul's  dome  as  beiug  larger  thau  the  interior  actually 
required,  not  only  tolerate  but  are  iu  ecstasies  with  a  Gothic  spire — a 
feature  built  altogether  for  external  effect,  and  quite  useless  as  regards 
the  interior  of  the  structure,  otherwise  than  as  giving  stability  to  the 
tower.  Another  charge  which  has  now  started  up  against  Wren  is 
that  he  was  either  ignorant  or  grossly  negligent  of  the  principles  of 
ecclesiastical  design — of  '  symbolism,'  'spiritualism,'  '  sacraineutality,' 
&c.  But  Wren  simply  endeavoured  to  adapt  his  churches  to  Protes- 
tant congregations,  and  so  far  generally  showed  considerable  skill,  but 
it  must  be  confessed  very  rarely  sufficient  taste,  or  aught  amounting 
to  architectural  character  and  style.  Of  his  numerous  churches  in  the 
city,  few  have  any  claims  to  notice  for  beauty  of  design.  They  are, 
almost  without  exception,  in  a  heavy  uncouth  manner,  chiefly  marked 
by  a  number  of  large  arched  aud  small  circular  windows,  the  former 
of  which  appear  little  better  than  so  many  disu.al  gaps  glazed  in  the 
most  ordinary  manner.  There  is  nothing  in  any  one  of  them  to 
remind  us  of  the  architect  of  St.  Paul's — nothing  in  their  external 
design  that  will  bear  comparison  with  such  exquisitely  beautiful  bits 
in  that  structure  as  the  two  semicircular  porticos  of  its  transepts, 
worthy  models  for  church  facades.  Even  in  his  campaniii — the  far- 
famed  steeples  of  St.  Bride's  and  Bow  Church,  the  geuer.d  outline  is 
what  is  chiefly  to  he  admired,  for  they  are  compounds  of  incongruous 
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pnrts  oddly  put  together,  and  not  particularly  elegant  in  tt  emselves. 
The  interior  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  has  also,  to  our  thiukiug,  been 
greatly  overrated. 

Without  therefore  specifying,  one  by  one,  Wren's  other  per- 
formances, almost  all  of  which  serve  rather  to  encumber  than  to  add 
anything  to  the  glory  derived  from  St.  Paul's,  we  annex  a  chronological 
list  of  them  to  this  article  as  more  convenient  for  reference,  and 
resume  our  biographical  notice  of  the  architect  himself. 

One  work  which  would  probably  have  not  a  little  augmented  his 
fame  was  a  design  for  a  magnificent  mausoleum  to  the  memory  of 
diaries  I.;  yet  though  parliament  voted  70.000Z.  for  the  purpose  in 
1078,  the  design  was  abandoned,  aud  the  money  applied  more  con- 
formably with  the  personal  tastes  of  Charles  II.  Wren  had  been 
thwarted  in  his  ideas  for  another  monument,  namely,  the  column 
bo  called,  which  he  had  conceived  very  differently  and  very  charac- 
teristically, the  shaft  being  adorned  with  gilt  flames  issuing  from  the 
loop-holes  ;  but  no  such  pattern  was  to  be  found  in  the  '  five  orders,' 
therefore  us  "  the  impotence  of  indecision  ever  resorts  to  precedent, 
and  iguorauce  t;ikes  refuge  in  commonplace,"  that  design  was  set 
aside  tor  the  common-place  affair  which  we  now  see. 

Wren  had  resigned  the  office  of  Savilian  Professor  in  1673  ;  he 
accepted  that  of  President  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1680,  and  he  also 
sat  several  times  in  parliament,  but  his  numerous  and  important  pro- 
fessional engagements  left  him  little  leisure  for  other  pursuits  or 
duti  s.  Enjoying  the  favour  of  successive  primes,  he  was  employed 
by  Queen  Mary  to  complete  the  buildings  at  Greenwich,  to  be  appro- 
priated as  a  hoyal  Naval  Hospital  ;  and  Wren's  additions  to  that  noble 
pile  are  well  worthy  of  t  <e  architect  of  St.  Paul  8,  al'hough,  by  some 
strange  caprice,  less  quoted  as  proofs  of  his  genius  than  several  of  his 
inferior  performances.  In  his  additions  to  Hampton  Court  for 
William  111.  he  was  les*  fortunate  —  perhaps  unfortunate  in  being 
controlled  by  the  taste  of  the  king.  If  it  is  not  actually  a  blot  upon 
his  fume,  as  was  his  work  at  Windsor  Castle,  Hampton  Court  adds 
nothing  to  it,  whereas  he  might  perhaps  have  produced  a  piece  of 
palati  d  architecture  at  Wiudsor  had  his  plan  for  erecting  a  distinct 
pile  of  building  on  the  south  side  of  the  Upper  Ward  been  adopted. 
Still  palaces  do  not  appear  to  have  been  exactly  Wren's  forte,  at  least 
not  if  we  judge  by  such  speoimens  as  he  has  given  us  in  Marlborough 
House  and  some  portions  of  St.  James's. 

After  the  death  of  Anne,  the  last  of  his  royal  patrons,  Wren  was 
dispossessed  of  his  office  of  surveyor  general  (which  he  had  held  for 
forty-nine  years),  very  little  to  the  credit  of  George  I.,  and  to  the  dis- 
grace of  "one  Benson,'  the  man  who,  by  succeeding  him  in  that  capa- 
city, has  preserved  a  name  from  oblivion  by  perpetuating  it  for  lasting 
shame  and  contempt.  To  Wren  himself  however  this  discharge  from 
office  must  have  been  rather  a  welcome  release  than  otherwise ;  for, 
verting  towards  ninety,  he  could  then  have  little  further  worldly 
ambition,  even  had  he  not  already  amply  gratified  it.  The  close  of 
his  life  was  not  so  much  to  be  pitied  as  to  be  envied,  for  if  he  pass«d 
the  last  five  years  of  his  existence  in  retirement  aud  in  comparative 
obecuritv,  he  pas-ed  them  in  seienity  of  mind  and  placid  content 
The  struggles  of  dissolution  were  spared  him,  for  without  any  pre- 
vious symptoms  of  approaching  death  he  was  found  dead,  reposing  in 
his  chair  alter  dinner,  February  25tb,  1723,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of 
his  age. 

He  received  the  tardy  honour  of  a  splendid  funeral  in  St.  Paul's, 
•where  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  crvpt,  with  no  other  adorn- 
iient  to  his  tomb  than  the  inscription  on  it,  with  the  sublimely 
eloquent  legend,  "Si  Monumentum  quEeris,  circumspice." 

Christopher,  the  architect's  son  by  his  first  marriage,  and  who  sat 
in  parliament  for  Windsor  about  1718,  was  author  of  a  work  entitled 
'  Numismatum  Antiquorum  Sylloge,'  4to,  1708;  and  he  composed  the 
chief  part  of  the  '  Pareutalia,  or  Memoirs  of  the  Family  of  the  Wrens,' 
but  left  it  unfinished  at  his  death  (1747) ;  it  was  completed  by  Stephen 
Wren.  Sir  Christopher's  grandson,  and  published  in  1760.  This  work 
must  be  considered  rather  as  a  mere  register  of  dates  and  facts  than  a 
biography;  for  as  to  the  last,  it  is  dry  and  tedious,  yet  valuable  as  an 
authentic  record,  and  as  such  it  has  always  been  referred  to.  All 
Souls'  Library  at  Oxford  contains  other  more  interesting  records  of 
the  great  architect's  professional  studies,  in  a  collection  of  original 
drawings  by  him  ;  aud  it  excites  not  only  regret,  but  some  astonish- 
ment also,  that  these,  or  at  least  a  selection  of  the  most  interesting  of 
them,  .-hould  never  have  been  published.  In  fact  comparatively  few 
cf  Wren's  buildings  have  been  fully  described  or  described  at  all  by 
authentic  architectural  delineations,  or  otherwise  than  by  mere  views. 
In  1842  however  was  published  a  very  large  and  highly-finished 
engraving  exhibiting  all  the  structures  erected  by  him  brought 
together  into  one  extensive  group.  This  kind  of  graphic  synopsis 
was  from  a  composition  by  Mr.  U.  R.  Cockerell,  and  is  appropriately 
entitled  a  '  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.' 

Chronological  List. 

1663.  Pembroke  College  Chapel,  Cambridge. 
1664-69.  Sheldouian  Theatre,  Oxford. 

1664.  Buildings  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridga 
1660.  Library  ditto  ditto. 
1667.  Royal  Exchange,  London. 

1668-77.  Emmanuel  College  Chapel,  Cambridge. 


1608.  Custom  House,  London. 
1670.  Temple  Bar. 

1670-  74.  St.  Sepulchre's,  Newgate. 

1671-  77.  The  Monument,  London  (202  feet  high). 
1671-78.  Spiro  aud  Church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow. 

1671-  86.  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry. 

1672-  79.  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook. 
1672.  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill. 

1672.  St.  Mary  at-Hill. 

1673.  St.  Bennet  Fink,  Threadneedle  Street,  dome  now  taken  down. 
1674-98.  College  of  Physicians,  Warwick  Lane  (now  converted  into 

a  market). 

1675.  St.  Paul's  begun. 
1675.  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich. 
1680.  St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street. 
1680.  St.  Swithin's. 

1681-82.  Gateway  Tower,  Christchurch,  Oxford. 

1682  90.  Chelsea  Hospital. 

1682.  St.  Antholine's,  Watling  Street. 

1683.  The  Palace  at  Winchester,  which  was  left  unfinished,  and  ia 

now  a  barracks. 

1683.  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford. 
1683.  Queen's  College  Chapel,  Oxford. 

1683.  St.  James's,  Westminster. 
1683-86.  St.  Clement's,  Kastcheap. 
1634.  ist.  Martin's,  Ludgate. 

1684.  Made  comptroller  of  works  at  Windsor  Castle. 
1686.  St.  Andrew's,  Hoi' orn. 

1687-1704.  ChristChurch,  Newgate. 
1690.  Hampton  Court. 
1692.  Morden  College,  Blackheath. 
16y6.  Greenwich  Hospital. 

1698.  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  East  (tower  and  spire). 

1703.  Buckingham  House,  London  (now  taken  down). 

1709.  Marlborough  House,  London. 

1713.  Westminster  Abbey  (towers  of  west  front). 

WREN,  MATTHEW,  Bishop  of  Ely,  was  the  eldest  eon  of  Francis 
Wren,  a  mercer  in  London,  where  he  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Peter's  Cheap,  on  the  3rd  of  December  1585.  He  was  admitted  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  on  the  23rd  of  June  1601,  was  elected 
Fellow  on  the  9th  of  March  1605,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  on  the 
2nd  of  July  1608.  He  entered  into  holy  orders  in  1610.  In  1614  he 
was  presented  with  the  rectory  of  Tev.  rsham  in  Cambridgeshire.  Ia 
1621  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Prince  Charles.  He  attended  the 
prince  in  his  strange  journey  into  Spain  in  1623,  and  having  thus  had 
opportunities  possessed  by  scarcely  any  other  churchman  of  ascertain- 
ing the  opinions  and  feelings  of  him  who  was  afterwards  to  be  king,  he 
acquired  an  influence  with  the  clergy  which  made  him  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  the  calamities  which  soon  afterwards  overtook  them.  In  1625 
he  was  made  dean  of  Wiudsor  and  Wolverhampton,  aud  in  1629  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  Star-Chamber.  He  attended  Charles  I.  on  his 
visit  to  Scotland  in  1633,  but  be  failed  to  sound  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  people  of  that  country  so  accurately  as  he  had  done  those  of  bis 
royal  master.  In  the  following  year  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Herefoid, 
and  translated  on  the  5th  of  December  16bo  to  Norwich,  and  on  the 
5th  of  May  1638  to  Ely.  He  was  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
Scottish  Service- Book,  or  Liturgy,  the  reading  of  which  in  Edinburgh 
in  1637  occasioned  those  riots  which  were  followed  by  the  subscrip- 
tion of  the  Covenant,  and  finally  led  to  the  great  civil  war.  On  the 
19th  of  December  1640,  Hampden  was  sent  by  the  Commons  on  a 
message  to  the  Lords  to  acquaint  them  that  there  were  "  certain  infor- 
mations of  a  high  nature''  agai.ist  Wren,  "concerning  the  setting  up 
of  idolatry  and  superstition  in  divers  places,  and  exercising  some  acts 
of  it  in  his  own  person,  with  divers  other  matters  of  great  importance; 
and  that  tbey  have  information  likewise  that  he  endeavours  an  escape." 
An  answer  was  returned,  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  find  bail  in 
lO.OOOi.  to  attend  the  judgment  of  parliament.  According  to  a  paper 
preserved  in  the  '  Parentalia '  of  his  nephew,  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment intended  to  be  presented  against  him  related  to  such  charges  as 
the  railing  in  of  the  altar,  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  and  other  matters 
of  ceremonial,  which  afterwards  became  part  of  the  uniform  observance 
of  the  Church  of  Euglaud.  There  is  no  doubt  however  that  the  real 
ground  of  the  charge  against  him  was  the  despotic  enforcement  of  his 
own  views  in  clerical  matters  ;  for  Clarendon,  who  praises  his  learning, 
says  he  was  a  man  "  of  severe  sour  nature,"  and  charges  him  with 
having  60  vexatiously  enforced  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England 
against  the  Flemish  refugees  and  other  dissenters,  as  to  drive  mauy  of 
them  from  his  diocese.  The  articles  of  impeachment  were  not  pursued, 
but  he  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  till  the  Restoration  of  1660, 
when  he  was  replaced  in  his  see.  He  framed  the  form  of  prayer  used 
on  the  29th  of  May  in  commemoration  of  the  Restoration.  He  died 
on  the  24th  of  April  1667.  He  built  the  chapel  at  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge,  of  which  his  nephew  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  the  archi- 
tect. Of  a  few  doctrinal  and  controversial  pamphlets  which  he  left 
behind  him,  the  titles  will  be  found  at  length  in  the  '  Biographia 
Britannica.' 

WREN,  MATTHEW,  eldest  son  of  Bishop  Wren,  was  born  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1629.     He  was  for  some  time  a  member  of  parliament.  He 
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was  also  secretary  to  tho  Karl  of  Clarendon,  and  afterword*  to  tho 
Duko  of  York.  JIo  died  June  11,  1672.  Wren  wan  the  author  of 
'  Considerations  ou  Mr.  Harrington's  Commonwealth  of  Oceana,  re- 
strained to  tho  first  Part  of  the  Preliminaries,'  8vo,  London,  1757, 
published  anonymously;  'Monarchy  asserted,  or  the  State  of  Monar- 
chical aud  Popular  Government,  in  Vindication  of  the  Considerations 
upon  Mr.  Harrington's  Oceana,'  8vo,  Oxford,  1659;  fcivo,  London, 
1660  ;  'On  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  tho  Revolution!  in  England,'  in 
Uutch's  '  Collectanea  CurioBa,'  vol.  i.  1781. 

WRIGHT,  EDWARD,  a  mathematician,  tho  account  of  whoso  lifo 
and  writings  is  generally  so  loosely  given  that  it  will  bo  worth  while 
to  devoto  a  little  more  space  to  him  than  his  celebrity  would  otherwise 
demand,  lie  was  born  at  Garvoston  in  Norfolk,  but  the  date  is  not 
known.  He  was  educated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  ho 
became  a  follow.  Dr.  llutton  (in  the  preface  to  his  logarithms)  quotes 
a  translation  of  what  ho  calls  "a  Latin  pieco  taken  out  of  tho  aDuals 
of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,"  in  which  it  is  stated  that  Wright  had 
great  mechanical  knowledge,  aud  was  most  expert  in  tho  making  of 
instruments,  that  ho  was  tho  first  inventor  of  the  plan  of  bringing 
water  from  Ware  to  Loudon  (in  what  is  now  called  the  New  River), 
but  that  ho  was  prevented  by  trickery  from  bringing  his  plan  into 
action.  It  is  also  stated  by  Sherburne,  who  gives  some  account  of 
him  in  tho  list  at  tho  cud  of  the  translation  of  Mauilius,  that  Wright 
was  mechanical  tutor  to  Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  L,  and  that  for 
this  princo  he  caused  to  be  made  in  Germany  a  sphere  which  not  only 
showed  tho  motions  of  the  solar  system,  but  would  suffice  to  foretell 
eclipses  for  17,100  years.  This  sphere  was  damaged  in  the  civil 
troubles,  but  was  recovered  and  repaired  by  Sir  Jonas  Moore  in  1646, 
aud  Sherburne,  who  published  in  1675,  says  that  it  was  then  at  Sir 
Jonas  Moore's  official  residence  in  the  Tower.  But  Wright's  fame 
rests  entirely  upon  his  discovery  of  the  mode  of  constructing  the  sea- 
chart  which  is  now  in  universal  use  under  the  name  of  Mercator's 
l'rojection.  When  sea-charts  were  first  made,  the  degrees  of  latitude 
were  made  of  equal  length ;  in  fact  the  chart  was  nothing  more  than 
a  map  in  which  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  were  represented 
by  equal  parts  throughout.  On  such  a  chart  attempts  were  made  to 
navigate  by  following  the  course  marked  out  by  a  lino  on  the  map 
joining  the  port  of  departure  with  that  of  destination,  and  the  error 
was  considerable.  Mercator  [Mebcatob,  Gebaed]  saw  enough  of  the 
source  of  this  error  to  kuow  that  the  degrees  of  latitude  ought  to 
increase  in  length ;  and  this  might  have  been  easily  found  out  on  a 
common  globe,  by  transferring  to  the  globe  the  straight  line  of  the 
common  chart,  and  comparing  it  with  a  rumb  line  approximately 
traced  out.  Mercator  accordingly  constructed  rough  charts  (probably 
by  transferring  rumb  lines  from  the  globe  to  the  chart,  making  them 
straight  in  the  latter),  in  which  the  degrees  of  latitude  increase,  and  in 
something  like  the  proper  manner  :  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  the  least  idea  of  doing  more  than  this, 
or  that  he  had  investigated  tho  mathematical  problem  of  so  laying 
down  the  sphere  on  a  plane  as  that  the  rumb  lines  should  be 
straightened.  But  it  is  absurd,  as  some  writers  have  done,  to  assert 
that  Mercator  borrowed  his  idea  from  Wright,  since  tho  maps  of  the 
former  were  published  perhaps  before  the  birth  of  the  latter,  cer- 
tainly thirty  years  before  he  published  anything  on  navigation.  And 
Wright  himself,  mentioning  Mercator,  says,  exactly  as  might  have 
been  expected,  "By  occasion  of  that  mappe  of  Mercator,  I  first 
thought  of  correcting  so  many  and  grosse  errors,  &c."  All  that  could 
have  been  learned  by  Mercator's  hint,  Wright  did  learn  :  it  must  first 
be  shown  to  be  likely  that  the  former  had  a  rule  before  it  can  be 
suspected  that  the  latter  copied  it. 

To  instruct  himself  in  practical  navigation,  Wright  went  to  sea  in 
1589,  on  a  voyage  to  the  Azores,  with  George,  earl  of  Cumberland,  a 
dispensation  from  residence  in  college  having  been  grauted  from  the 
queen.  Navigation  had  not  been  long  flourishing  in  Britain  :  a  few 
years  before  Wright,  many  captains  "  mocked  them  that  used  charts 
or  cross-staves,  saying  they  cared  nothing  for  their  sheep  skinues, 
they  could  keep  a  better  account  upon  a  boord ;  and  them  that 
observed  sunue  or  starres  for  finding  the  latitude,  they  would  call 
sun-shooters  and  star-shooters,  and  ask  if  they  had  hit  it."  In  this 
voyage  Wright  made  many  observations,  aud  perhaps  thought  of  this 
method  of  drawing  the  chart.  Nothing  of  this  however  was  'pub- 
lished until  1594,  when  Bluudevil,  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
'  Exercises,'  gave  the  mode  of  constructing  the  chart  aud  the  following 
account  of  it : — "Mercator  hath,  in  his  uuiversall  card  or  map,  made 
(he  spaces  of  the  parallels  of  latitude  to  be  wider  every  one  than 
another  from  the  equinoctiall  towards  either  of  the  poles,  by  what  rule 
I  know  not,  unlessc  it  be  by  such  a  table  as  my  frieud  Master  Wright, 
of  Caius  College,  in  Cambridge,  at  my  request,  sent  me  (I  thauke  him) 
not  long  since,  for  that  purpose,  which  table,  with  his  consent,  I  have 
here  plainely  set  downe,  together  with  the  use  thereof."  Then  follows 
a  rough  table  for  the  length  of  degrees  only,  and  apparently  not  made 
from  a  very  accurate  table  of  secants.  In  1599  Wright  published  his 
'Certaine  Errors  in  Navigation  detected  and  corrected,'  in  which  he 
explains  at  great  length  the  theory  of  his  chart,  and  gives  what  he  calls 
his  '  table  of  latitudes,'  to  minutes,  being  exactly  what  has  since  been 
called  a  table  of  meridional  parts.  He  also  treats  on  the  compass  and 
the  cross-stall',  and  gives  au  account  of  his  solar  observations,  and  a 
corrected  solar  theory.    In  the  second  edition,  published  iu  1(310,  he 
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gives  a  full  answer  to  some  objections  raised  by  Steviuus.  Tho  third 
edition  is  of  1057,  edited  by  Joseph  Moxon. 

In  looking  at  tho  manner  in  which  Wright  announced  and  used  tho 
remarkable  discovery  which  is  permanently  connected  with  Iils  name?, 
and  comparing  it  with  tho  impression  derived  from  tho  manner  in 
which  his  successors  have  frequently  represented  that  discovery,  it 
Menu  to  us  as  if  he  had  hardly  received  his  due  share  of  credit.  He 
had  a  full  and  geometrical  power  over  his  subject ;  nothing  bnl  Mm 
differential  calculus  could  have  given  him  more.  He  knew  well  that 
tho  iuliuitoly  small  increments  of  the  meridian  must  bu  inversely  an  tho 
cosiues  of  tho  latitudes,  and  thence  formed  his  celebrated  table  by  tho 
sums  of  the  Becants,  expressing  that  it  would  be  made  more  exact 
the  smaller  the  interval  of  the  angles  of  those  secants  is  made.  Had 
those  who  have  written  about  them  studied  his  work,  the  "  geometri- 
cal conceit  "which  ho  gives  for  dividing  tho  meiidiau  would  have 
becomo  a  common  aud  well-known  illustration,  and  would  have  ap- 
peared iu  collections  of  examples,  examination  papers,  &c.  We  quote 
it,  as  showing  completely  that  there  was  nothing  empirical  about  his 
table.  'n_iet  the  meridian  roule  upon  a  streight  line  beginning  at  the 
a;quinoctial,  the  globe  swelling  iu  the  meano  time  in  such  soit  that 
the  semidiameter  thereof  may  be  alwaies  a;qual  to  the  secans  of  the 
angle,  or  arch  conteincd  betweeue  the  requiuoetial  and  tenidttmatar 
insisting  at  right  angles  upon  tho  foresaid  streight  line  :  The  degrees, 
minutes,  seconds,  &c.  of  tho  meridia,  noted  in  the  streight  line,  as  they 
come  to  touch  the  same,  are  tho  divisions  of  the  meridian  in  the 
nautical  planispha;rc.  And  this  conceit  of  the  meridian  of  the  nautical 
planisphacre  may  satisfio  the  curious  exactnes  of  the  geometrician;  but 
for  mechanical  use,  the  table  before  mentioned  (which  heere  now  fol- 
loweth)  may  suffice."  The  result  of  the  integral  calculus,  namely,  that 
tho  sums  of  the  secants  iu  Wright's  table  are  ultimately  proportional 
to  the  logarithmic  cotangents  of  the  semi-complements  of  the  latitudes, 
was  first  announced  by  Henry  Bond  in  Norwood's  'Epitome'  (1645). 
and  more  fully  in  his  (Bond's)  edition  of  Gunter,  1653.  It  was  first 
demonstrated  by  James  Gregory,  in  his  '  Exercitationes  Geometries?,' 
1668,  and  afterwards  by  Halloy.  ('  Phil.  Trans.,'  1695 :  see  also 
'  Miscellanea  Curiosa.') 

When  tho  invention  of  logarithms  became  public,  Wright  imme- 
diately applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  new  method,  and  translated 
Napier's  description  of  his  canon.  This  translation  was  forwarded  to 
Napier  at  Edinburgh,  received  his  approbation  and  a  few  lines  of 
addition,  and  was  returned  for  publication.  But  Wright  died  soon 
after  he  received  it  back  (in  1615,  as  appears  by  the  college  manu- 
script, and  therefore  not  in  1618  nor  1620,  nor  1621,  as  asserted  by 
various  writers),  and  it  was  published  in  1616  by  his  sou,  Samuel 
Wright,  also  of  Caius  College,  with  a  dedication  to  the  East  India 
Company,  which  had  for  some  time  allowed  the  father  an  annuity  of 
50?.,  in  consideration  of  his  delivering  a  yearly  lecture  on  navigation. 
I  Wright  left  other  works  in  manuscript  on  the  use  of  the  spnerc,  on 
;  dialling,  and  on  navigation,  called  "the  haven-finding  art:"  so  says 
Sherburne.  But  Wilson,  who  wrote  the  history  of  navigation  attached 
to  Robertson's  work  ou  that  subject,  and  who  is  a  respectable  autho- 
rity, says  that  this  haven-finding  art,  which  was  a  translation  of 
Stevinus's  'Portuum  Investigaudorum  Ratio,'  printed  in  Latin  by 
Grotius  with  the  above  title  in  1599,  was  printed  in  the  same  year,  in 
English,  by  AVright,  and  was  afterwards  attached  to  the  third  edition 
of  the  '  Errors  Detected.'  There  is  in  the  Royal  Society's  Library  an 
imperfect  copy,  without  date,  of  one  Edward  Wright's  '  Description 
and  Use  of  the  Sphocre,'  &c. 
!  WRIGHT,  JOSEPH,  commonly  called  '  Wright  of  Derby,'  where 
he  was  born  iu  1734  :  his  father  was  au  attorney  of  Derby.  Wright 
came  to  London  in  1751,  and  placed  himself  with  Hudson  the 
portrait-painter,  who  was  the  master  also  of  Keynolds  and  Mortimer. 
Iu  1773  he  married,  and  soon  afterwards  set  out  for  Italy,  where  he 
remained,  chiefly  in  Rome,  for  two  years.  After  his  return  to  England 
iu  1775  he  resided  two  years  at  Bath ;  he  then  settled  at  Derby,  where 
:  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1797.  Wright  was  a  painter  of  great 
j  ability;  he  drew  and  coloured  well,  both  in  figures  and  landscape.  He 
|  practised  for  many  years  as  a  portrait-painter,  but  painted  at  the  same 
time  also  a  few  historical  or  figure-pieces,  in  some  of  which  he  repre- 
sented the  effect  of  fire-light,  a  style  of  work  he  always  had  a  taste 
for,  which  was  much  strengthened  by  a  great  eruption  of  Mount  Vesu- 
vius which  he  witnessed  during  his  stay  in  Italy ;  and  his  pictures  in 
this  style  are  the  best  of  any  which  were  produced  in  his  own  time  in 
England. 

In  1782  he  was  elected  au  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  but  being 
offended  at  Mr.  Garvey's  being  chosen  an  academician  before  him,  he 
resigned  his  diploma  in  disgust;  he  continued  however  occasionally  to 
send  his  works  to  the  Academy  exhibitions.   In  17S5  he  made  an  exhi- 
bition of  his  own  in  a  Largo  room  in  the  Piazza  of  Covent  Garden,  when 
he  exhibited  in  all  twenty-four  pictures,  among  which  were  several  illus- 
trating the  effeets  of  fire-light,  the  best  of  which  was  the  destruction 
of  the  floating  batteries  off  Gibraltar.    He  iu  the  Litter  years  of  his 
life  painted  chiefly  landscapes  ;  and  his  last  work,  a  large  view  of  the 
I  head  of  Ullswater  iu  Westmoreland,  is  spoken  of  as  a  picture  of  great 
,  merit.    The  following  pictures  are  mentioned  as  Wright's  best  histo- 
j  rical  pieces  : — '  The  Dead  Soldier,'  '  Edwin  at  the  Tomb  of  his  Ances- 
tor,' '  Belshazzar's  Feast,'  '  Hero  and  Leander,'  the  *  Lady  in  Coruus,' 
I  and  the  'Storm  Scene  iu  the  Winter's  Tale,'  painted  for  Alderman 
*  3n 
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Boydell.  Of  his  landscapes,  two  of  the  best  were  views  of  Cicero's 
Villa,  and  Maecenas'  Villa  at  Tivoli;  he  painted  also  several  other 
beautiful  Italian  landscapes,  which  have  many  of  the  beauties  of 
"Wilson.  Of  remarkable  or  peculiar  effects  of  light  ho  painted  many 
popular  pieces,  as  the  'Blacksmith's  Forge,'  an  'Eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,'  tho  '  Hermit,'  the  '  Indian  Widow,'  '  Mirwan  opening  the 
Tomb  of  one  of  his  Ancestors,'  besides  several  domestic  pieces  in 
which  atriking  effects  of  candle  light  are  admirably  imitated :  he 
painted  also  a  picture  of  the  Girandola,  or  the  fireworks  which  are 
exhibited  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  at  Borne  on  the  evo  of  St. 
Peter's  day,  and  at  other  festivals  of  the  Boman  Church, 

When  Wright  was  in  Rome  he  mado  some  drawings  from  tho  fres- 
coes of  Michel  Angelo  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  which  are  said  to  have 
preserved  perfectly  tho  character  of  those  great  works :  he  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Michel  Angelo.  Mortimer  and  Wright  were 
the  first  painters  of  recent  times  who  successfully  cultivated  historical 
painting  in  England,  or  indeed  perhaps  the  first  Englishmen  who  , 
excelled  as  historical  painters.  Neither  Sir  James  Thojyjhill  nor 
Hogarth  can  be  considered  as  exceptions,  for  the  former  was  chiefiy 
an  allegorist — the  latter  a  satirist ;  and  although  both  allegory  and 
satire  arc  perfectly  compatible  with  historical  painting  as  it  is  more 
strictly  understood,  they  are  not  necessarily  connected,  and  iu  these 
cases  they  were  quite  distinct  from  it. 

*  WRIGHT,  THOMAS,  a  native  of  the  borders  of  Wales,  but  of  a 
good  Yorkshire  family,  was  born  on  the  21st  of  April  1810.  Ho  was 
educated  at  Ludlow  Grammar  School,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  B.A.  and  M.A.  While  still  an  under- 
graduate, he  commenced  his  literary  career  by  writing  in  '  Fraser's 
Magazine,'  tho  '  Foreign  Quarterly  Beview,'  the  '  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine,' the  '  Literary  Gazette,'  &c.,  to  some  of  which  he  is  still  an 
occasional  contributor.  Eventually  he  devoted  his  attention  specially 
to  archaeological  studies,  which  he  pursued  with  rare  zeal  and  intelli- 
gence— not  suffering  his  labours  to  bo  frittered  away  on  a  crude  heap 
of  miscellaneous  fragments,  but  investigating  in  their  principles,  as 
well  as  minute  details,  the  early  English  history,  literature,  popular 
opinions,  and  antiquarian  remains.  His  papers  on  these  subjects  in 
the  Transactions  of  learned  societies,  and  still  more  his  separate  publi- 
cations, early  secured  him  a  high  position  among  the  antiquaries  and 
literary  men  of  this  country,  and  a  considerable  reputation  on  the 
Continent. 

Mr.  Wright  was  one  of  the  founders  of  tho  Camden  Society  in  1838, 
of  which  he  was  the  first  honorary  secretary.    Subsequently  he  took  j 
an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  other  societies  on  a  similar  plan,  t 
as  the  Percy  Society,  of  which  he  was  for  some  time  treasurer  and 
secretary,  and  the  Shakespeare  Society.    In  1843  he,  in  conjunction  I 
with  Mr.  Boach  Smith,  founded  the  British  Archceological  Association, 
and  during  several  years  edited  its  'Journal;'  but  in  1849,  along  with 
the  president  (tho  present  Lord  Londesborough),  and  other  leading  | 
members,  he  separated  himself  from  it.    He  is  a  fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  to  whose  '  Archaeologia '  he  has  been  a  frequent  con- 
tributor. 

When  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Minister  made  a  vacancy  in  one  of 
the  few  places  of  correspondents  to  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  in 
the  Institute  of  France,  Mr.  Wright  was  elected  to  supply  it  by  the 
largest  majority  of  votes  known ;  he  being,  it  is  said,  the  youngest 
corresponding  member  who  had  been  elected.  His  opponents  were 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hamilton  (vice-president  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries), 
and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson.  It  added  to  the  honour  that  the  two 
leading  ministers  of  state  (Messrs.  Guizot  and  Thiers),  M.  Augustin 
Thierry  (though  then  blind),  and  several  other  men  of  great  literary 
reputation  who  rarely  attended,  went  specially  to  vote  for  Mr.  Wright. 
Many  other  learned  societies  of  the  Continent  have  also  enrolled  his 
name  as  one  of  their  members,  including  the  Socidte-  des  Antiquaires 
de  France,  the  Society  Ethnologique  of  Paris,  the  Boyal  Society  of 
Northern  Antiquaries  of  Copenhagen,  de  Svenska  Fornskrift  Sallska- 
pet,  Stockholm,  &c. 

The  following  list  of  his  separate  works  will  sufficiently  indicate  the 
rango  of  his  studies  and  show  his  remarkable  industry.  Of  the  value 
of  the  works,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that,  addressed  as  many  of  them 
are  to  the  learned,  they  have  taken  their  place,  some  of  them  (as  the 
'  Biographia  Britannica  Literaria  ')  as  admitted  authorities  on  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat,  and  others  as  standard  editions  of  their 
authors  : — 1836,  4  small  vols,  of  black-letter  poetical  tracts,  edited  for 
Pickering  ;  1837,  '  Galfridi  de  Monemuta  Vita  Merlini — Publie  d'apre3 
les  MSS.  de  Londres,'  8vo,  Paris;  1838,  'Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
Times,'  2  vols.  8vo ;  '  Early  Mysteries,  and  other  Latin  Poems  of  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries,  8vo;  'Alliterative  Poem  on  the  Deposition 
of  Richard  II.,'  post  4to  (Camden  Soc.) ;  1839, '  The  Political  Songs  of 
England,  from  the  reign  of  John  to  that  of  Edward  II.,'  post  4to 
(Camden  Soc);  1840,  a  new  edition,  with  notes,  of  Fuller's  'History 
of  Cambridge,'  8vo;  1841,'  Popular  Treatises  on  Science  written 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  in  Anglo-SaxoD,  Anglo-Norman,  and  English,' 
8vo ;  '  Reliquiae  Antiquae  :  scraps  from  ancient  MSS.,  illustrating 
chiefly  early  English  Literature  and  the  English  Language,'  2  vols.  8vo 
(edited  with  Mr.  Halliwell)  ;  '  The  Latin  Poems  commonly  attributed 
to  Walter  Mapes,'  post  4to  (Camden  Soc.) ;  '  Political  Ballads  published 
in  England  during  the  Commonwealth,'  post  8vo  (Percy  Soc.) ;  'Speci- 
mens of  Christmas  Carols  from  MS.  sources,'  post  8vo  (Percy  Soc.) ; 
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1842,  'The  Vision  and  the  Creed  of  Piers  Ploughman,  with  notes  and 
a  glossary,'  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo;  'A  Collection  of  Latin  Stories,  illustrative 
of  the  History  of  Fiction  during  the  Middle  Ages,'  post  8vo  (Percy 
Soc.) ;  '  Specimens  of  Lyric  Poetry  composed  in  England  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,'  post  8vo  (Percy  Soc.);  '  Gifford's  Dialoguo  concerning 
Witches,'  post  8vo  (Percy  Soc);  'The  Autobiography  of  Joseph  Lister,' 
8vo  ;  1843, '  Contemporary  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  against  Dame 
Alico  Kyteler,  prosecuted  for  sorcery  in  1324,'  post  4to  (Camden  Soc); 
'  Original  Letters  relating  to  the  Dissolution  of  Monasteries,'  post  4to 
(Camden  Soc.) ;  '  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale,  an  early  English 
poem  attributed  to  Nicholas  de  Guildford,'  post  8vo  (Percy  Soc.)  ; 
'  The  Chester  Miracle  Plays,'  2  vols.  8vo  (Shakespeare  Soc.) ;  1844,  '  St. 
Patrick's  Purgatory  :  an  Essay  on  the  Legends  of  Hell,  Purgatory,  and 
Paradise,  current  during  the  Middle  Ages,'  post  8vo  (reprinted  in 
America) ;  '  Anecdota  Literaria  :  a  collection  of  short  poems  in 
English,  Latin,  and  French,  illustrative  of  the  Literature  and  History 
of  England  in  the  13th  century,  and  more  especially  of  the  Condition 
and  Manners  of  the  different  classes  of  society,'  8vo ;  '  St.  Braudan : 
a  Mediaeval  Legend  of  the  Sea,  iu  English  verse  and  prose,'  post  8vo 
(Percy  Soc);  1845,  'Memorials  of  Cambridge,'  plates  by  Le  Keux, 
2  vols,  royal  8vo  ;  'The  Archaeological  Album,  or  Museum  of  National 
Antiquities,'  4to ;  '  Tho  Seven  Sages  :  a  collection  of  Stories  in  Early 
English  verse,  from  a  manuscript  at  Cambridge,  with  Introductory 
Essay  on  Popular  Stories,' post  8vo  (Percy  Soc);  1846, 'Essays  on 
the  Literature,  Popular  Superstitions,  and  History  of  England  in  the 
Middle  Ages,'  2  vols,  post  8vo ;  '  Biographia  Britannica  Literaria,' 
8vo  :  vol.  i.,  'Anglo-Saxon  Period' — vol.  ii.,  'Anglo-Norman  Period; 
'  The  Beligious  Poems  of  William  de  Shoreham,  vicar  of  Chart  Sutton 
in  Kent,  temp.  Edward  II.,'  post  8vo (Percy  Soc);  1847,  '  The  Canter- 
bury Tales  of  Chaucer,  a  new  text  with  illustrative  notes,'  3  vols,  post 
8vo  (Percy  Soc.) ;  '  Songs  and  Carols,  from  a  MS.  of  the  15th  century  in 
a  private  collection,'  post  8vo  (Percy  Soc) ;  1848,  '  England  under  the 
House  of  Hanover,  illustrated  from  the  Caricatures  and  Satires  of  the 
day,'  2  vols.  8vo ;  '  Early  Travels  in  Palestine,  translated  from  the 
Latin,  with  notes,'  12mo  (Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library);  1850,  'Gualteri 
Mapes  de  Nugis  Curialium,'  post  4to  (Camden  Soc.) ;  '  Geoffrey 
Gaimar's  Anglo-Norman  Metrical  Chronicle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings, 
8vo ;  1851,  '  Narratives  of  Sorcery  and  Magic,'  2  vols.  8vo  ;  1852,  '  The 
Celt,  the  Boman,  and  the  Saxon  :  a  History  of  tho  Early  Inhabitants 
of  Britain,  illustrated  by  the  ancient  remains  brought  to  light  by 
recent  research,'  post  8vo;  'The  History  of  Ludlow  and  its  Neigh- 
bourhood, forming  a  popular  sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Welsh 
Border,'  8vo ;  1853,''  The  History  of  Ireland,'  3  thick  vols,  in  imp.  8vo, 
published  iu  numbers,  and  completed  in  1857;  1854,  '  Wanderings  of 
an  Antiquary  chiefly  upon  the  traces  of  the  Bomans  in  Britain,'  fcp.  8vo; 
'The  Travels  of  Marco  Polo  the  Venetian — tho  translation  of  Marsden 
revised,  with  a  selection  of  his  notes,'  12mo  (Bohn's  Antiq.  Lib.) ; 
'  Cambridge  University  Transactions,  a,  collection  of  contemporary 
documents  relating  to  proceedings  in  the  University  during  the 
Puritan  Controversies  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,'  2  vols.  8vo; 
'The  Canterbury  Tales  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,'  revised  edition,  in  1  vol. 
8vo;  1855,  'The  History  of  Fulke  Fitz  Warine,  an  outlawed  Baron  in 
the  reign  of  King  John,  edited  from  a  manuscript  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  with  an  English  translation,'  post  8vo ;  '  Tho  History 
of  Scotland,'  3  thick  vols,  in  imp.  8vo,  published  in  numbers,  and 
completed  in  1857  ;  '  Early  Christianity  in  Arabia,  an  historical  essay,' 
8vo  (written  when  the  author  was  eighteen  years  of  age) ;  1856, 
'Johannis  de  Garlandia  de  Triumphis  Ecclesiae  libri  octo.  A  Latin 
poem  of  the  13th  century,'  4to  (Boxburgh  Club);  'The  Vision  and 
Creed  of  Piers  Ploughman,'  revised  edition,  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo ;  '  Songs 
and  Carols,  from  a  MS.  of  the  15th  century  in  the  British  Museum,' 
post  8vo;  1857,  'Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Provincial  English,' 
2vols.  12mo  (Bohn's  Philological  Library);  and 'Miscellanea  Graphica: 
representations  of  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Benaissance  remains  in  the 
possession  of  Lord  Londesborough ;  the  Historical  Introduction  by 
Thomas  Wright,'  post  4to.  He  has  also  completed  '  A  Volume  of 
Vocabularies,  illustrating  the  Condition  and  Manners  of  our  Fore- 
fathers, &c,  from  the  10th  century  to  the  15th,'  imp.  8vo;  and  'Les 
Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles,  publiees  d'apres  le  seul  manuscrit  counu 
avec  Introduction  et  Notes,  par  M.  Thomas  Wright,'  2  vols.  12mo, 
Paris,  a  '  History  of  France,'  imp.  8vo. ;  and  a  '  History  of  Caricature.' 
He  also  made  the  translation  of  the  '  Cesar,'  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  1865,  &c. 

*  WBIGHT,  THOMAS,  whose  praiseworthy  endeavours  to  benefit 
prisoners  have  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the  '  Prison  Philanthropist,' 
was  born  in  1789.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to  work  at  Ormerod  and 
Sons'  iron-foundry  in  Manchester,  and  continued  in  the  same  employ- 
ment for  forty-seven  years.  His  claim  to  public  notice  is  the  tact  that 
for  many  years  he  has  pursued  with  unremitting  zeal  and  perseverance 
various  plans  for  the  welfare  of  criminals,  visiting  them  in  prison, 
endeavouring  to  induce  them  to  forsake  an  evil  course  of  life,  and 
adopting  measures  to  obtain  employment  for  such  discharged  prisoners 
as  seemed  desirous  of  prosecuting  a  course  of  honesty.  Being  fore- 
man in  one  of  the  departments  of  the  foundry  his  wages  amounted  to 
SI.  10s.  per  week;  of  this  sum  he  was  accustomed  to  give  21.  to  his 
wife  for  house  expenses,  devoting  the  remaining  portion  of  his  wages, 
and  as  much  of  his  time  as  he  could  spare  from  his  daily  duties,  on 
behalf  of  prisoners,  with  the  view  of  restoring  as  mauy  of  them  to 
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society  as  possible.  In  the  case  of  criminals  sentenced  to  death,  Mr. 
Wright  han  been  in  the  custom  of  visiting  and  conversing  with  them, 
and  imparting  to  such  as  would  reccivo  it  suitable  religious  instruction. 
These  labours  have  been  extended  to  prisons  in  London,  and  in  many 
places  throughout  England  aud  .Scotland.  Mr.  Wright  has  also  visited 
the  hulks.  Having  for  many  years  pursued  this  course  without  osten- 
tation, the  attention  of  several  influential  and  bcnovolont  persons  was 
at  length  drawn  to  tho  circumstances,  and  a  subscription  amounting 
to  upwards  of  3000Z.  was  raised  in  1852,  chiefly  in  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  and  invested,  so  nB  to  furnish  a  Rmall  yearly  incomo  to  Mr. 
Wright,  and  thus  enable  him  to  devote  his  entire  energies  to  his 
beuovolent  pursuits.  Since  that  time  ho  has  continued  to  enrry  out 
his  long-cherished  plans  on  behalf  of  criminal  outcasts ;  but,  although 
now  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  he  by  no  means  confines  himself  to  ouo 
brauch  of  effort.  He  has  been  the  means  of  founding  a  Reformatory 
school  for  boys  in  Manchester,  of  which  he  is  a  director.  He  assists 
iu  tho  management  of  several  Ragged  schools,  and  is  occasionally 
eugagedon  the  Sabbath  in  preaching  annual  sermons  on  behalf  of  local 
Sunday  schools  and  in  aid  of  different  religious  bodies  in  Manchester. 
His  self-denying  and  useful  labours  have  secured  for  Mr.  Wright  tho 
esteem  of  numerous  persons  iu  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

WRIOTHESLEY,  THOMAS,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Southampton, 
being  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton  who  was  engaged  in  Lord 
Essex's  conspiracy  in  tho  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  tho  great-grandson  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Southampton,  Henry  VIII. 's  lord  chaucellor,  was  one 
of  tho  most  distinguished  as  well  as  zealous  aud  coustant  supporters 
of  Charles  I.  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  until  that  king's 
death,  aud  haviug  transferred  his  devotion  to  the  son,  and  rendered 
important  services  to  Charles  II.  whilo  in  exile,  was  after  the  Resto- 
ration uppointed  lord  high  trcasuror,  and  was,  next  to  Lord  Clarendon, 
the  chief  stay  of  the  restored  government  until  his  death  iu  1667. 

Lord  Southampton,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers,  approved 
of  the  first  proceedings  of  the  Long  Parliament,  on  its  assembling  in 
1640,  in  retrenching  the  royal  prerogative  :  but  left  the  popular  party 
as  did  his  friend  through  life,  Lord  Clarendon,  at  that  time  Mr.  Hyde, 
in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  for  attainting  Lord  Strafford.  The 
connection  between  the  father  of  Lord  Southampton  aud  the  father 
of  Lord  Essex,  the  parliamentary  commander-in-chief  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war,  has  led  Lord  Clarendon  to  trace,  in  his 
eloquent  sketch  of  Lord  Southampton's  career  and  character,  tho 
early  agreement  and  subsequent  separation  between  the  sons.  "  The 
great  friendship  that  had  been  between  their  fathers  made  many 
believe  that  there  was  a  confidence  between  the  Earl  of  Essex  aud 
him;  which  was  true  to  that  degree  as  could  be  between  men  of  so 
ifferent  natures  aud  understandings.  And  when  they  came  to  the 
parliament  in  the  year  1640,  they  appeared  both  unsatisfied  with  the  : 
prudence  and  politics  of  the  court,  aud  were  not  reserved  in  declaring 
it,  when  the  great  officers  were  called  in  question  for  great  transgres-  i 
sions  in  their  several  administrations."  And  then  after  speaking  of 
Lord  Southampton's  opposition  to  the  bill  of  attainder  against  Lord 
Strafford,  he  proceeds  : — "  From  this  time  he  and  the  Earl  of  Essex 
were  perfectly  divided  and  separated,  aud  seldom  afterwards  con- 
curred iu  the  same  opinion  ;  but  as  he  worthily  and  bravely  stood  iu 
the  gap  in  the  defence  of  that  great  man's  (Lord  Strafford's)  life,  so  he 
did  afterwards  oppose  all  those  invasions,  which  were  every  day  made 
by  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  rights  of  the  crown  or  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  peers,  which  the  lords  were  willing  to  sacrifice  to  the  ' 
useful  humour  of  the  other."  ('Life/  iii.,  228.)  When  the  king  and 
parliament  took  up  arms  against  one  another,  Lord  Southampton  | 
zealously  joined  the  king,  by  whom  ho  was  made  a  member  of  his 
privy  council  and  a  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber.  He  was  one  of  the 
kiug's  commissioners  to  treat  for  peace  at  Uxbridge,  in  1615;  and 
Lord  Clarendon  gives  the  following  account  of  the  zeal  which  he 
thowed  on  this  occasion  : — "  He  was  naturally  lazy,  and  indulged  over-  i 
much  ease  to  himself :  yet  as  no  man  had  a  quicker  apprehension  or 
solider  judgment  in  business  of  all  kinds,  so  when  it  had  a  hopeful 
prospect,  no  man  could  keep  his  mind  longer  bent,  and  take  more 
pains  in  it.  In  the  treaty  at  Uxbridge,  which  was  a  continued  fatigue 
of  twenty  days,  he  never  slept  four  hours  in  a  night,  who  had  never 
used  to  allow  himself  less  than  ten,  and  at  the  end  of  the  treaty  was 
much  more  vigorous  than  in  the  beginning,  which  made  the  chan- 
cellor to  tell  the  king  when  they  returned  to  Oxford,  that  if  he  would 
have  the  Earl  of  Southampton  in  good  health  and  good  humour,  he 
must  give  him  good  store  of  business  to  do."  After  the  king's  death, 
he  compounded  with  the  ruling  powers  and  resided  iu  England,  at  his 
estate  near  Southampton,  and  assisted  the  son  of  his  late  master, 
according  both  to  Clarendon  and  Burnet,  with  liberal  supplies  of 
money.  In  the  letters  passing  between  Clarendon  and  the  royalists 
in  England  immediately  before  the  Restoration,  there  are  several 
proofs  of  the  high  value  set  on  Lord  Southampton's  counsel  and 
co-operation.  "  I  do  not  undervalue  any  man,"  says  Clarendon  in  one 
of  these  letters,  "  when  I  say  that  my  Lord  Southampton  is  as  wise 
a  man  as  any  the  nation  hath,  as  well  as  of  honour  superior  to  any 
temptation.  I  shall  not  need  to  desire  you  to  communicate  all  things 
freely  to  him."    ('  Clarendon  State  Papers,'  iii.,  750.) 

Immediately  upon  Charles  II.'s  return  to  England,  while  ho  stayed 
for  two  days  at  Canterbury  on  his  way  from  Dover  to  Loudon,  Lord 
Southampton  was  made  a  member  of  bis  privy  council :  and  before 


tho  end  of  tho  year  1060  wan  made  lord  high  treasurer.  Lord  South- 
ampton's high  character  for  judgment  and  integrity  gave  a  Juotre  to 
tho  administration.  Ill  health  and  tho  natural  indolence  of  Ml  din- 
position  led  him  to  leave  tho  business  of  the  tn  unury  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  secretary,  Sir  Philip  Warwick.  In  the  council  he  at  firnt 
strongly  advised  tho  king  stickling  for  a  larger  fixed  revenue  than  that 
which  was  granted  by  tho  convention  parliament,  aud  afterwards  wau 
urgent  in  recommending  economy  in  order  to  keep  within  the  amount 
settled  ;  aud  in  tho  House  of  Lords  ho  showed  himself  more  dinposed 
to  toleration  of  tho  Protestant  dissenters  than  his  friend  and  colleague 
Lord  Clarendon.  Ho  died  on  the  16th  of  May  1667,  of  the  stone, 
which  had  caused  him  great  suffering  for  some  years  before  his  death. 
Mr.  Pepys  has  the  following  entry  in  his  diary,  a  day  or  two  after  his 
death  :  "  Great  talk  of  the  good  end  that  my  Lord  Treasurer  made  ; 
closing  his  own  eyes,  and  wetting  his  mouth,  and  bidding  adieu  with 
tho  greatest  content  and  freedom  in  tho  world  :  and  is  said  to  die 
with  tho  cleanest  hands  that  ever  any  lord  treasurer  did."  (Pepys, 
'Diary,'  iii.,  222.) 

Bishop  Burnet  has  drawn  the  following  sketch  of  this  minister, 
whose  iucorruptness  in  an  age  of  corruption  is  his  chief  title  to  be 
remembered.  "  He  was  a  man  of  great  virtue  and  of  very  good 
parts.  He  had  a  lively  apprehension  and  a  good  judgment.  He  had 
merited  much  by  his  constant  adhering  to  the  king's  interest  duriQg 
the  war,  and  by  the  large  supplies  ho  had  sent  him  every  yiar  during 
his  exile  ;  for  he  had  a  great  estate,  and  only  three  daughters  to 
inherit  it.  He  was  lord  treasurer,  but  he  soon  grew  weary  of  busi- 
ness, for  as  ho  was  subject  to  the  stone,  which  returned  often  and 
violently  upon  him,  so  he  retained  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  did 
not  go  into  the  violent  measures  of  the  court.  When  he  saw  the 
king's  temper,  and  his  way  of  managing,  or  rather  of  spoiling  business 
he  grew  very  uneasy,  and  kept  himself  more  out  of  the  way  than  was 
consistent  with  that  high  post.  The  king  stood  in  some  awe  of  him, 
and  saw  how  popular  he  would  grow,  if  put  out  of  his  service ;  and 
therefore  ho  chose  rather  to  bear  with  his  ill-humour  and  contradiction 

than  to  dismiss  him  Before  the  Restoration,  the  lord  treasurer 

had  but  a  small  salary,  with  an  allowance  for  a  table;  but  he  gave,  or 
rather  sold,  all  tho  subaltern  places  aud  made  great  profits  out  of  the 
estate  of  the  crown  ;  but  now,  that  estate  being  gone,  and  the  Earl 
of  Southampton  disdaining  to  sell  places,  the  matter  was  settled  so 
that  the  lord  treasurer  was  to  have  8000/.  a  year,  and  the  king  was  to 
name  all  the  subaltern  officers.  It  continued  to  be  so  all  his  time ; 
but  since  that  time  the  lord  treasurer  has  both  the  8000Z.  and  a  main 
hand  iu  the  disposing  of  these  places."  ('  History  of  his  Own  Time/ 
i.  173,  ed.  1833.) 

Lord  Southampton  was  married  three  times  :  first,  to  Rachael, 
daughter  of  Daniel,  baron  de  Rouvigny,  and  sister  to  Henry,  who 
was  created  by  William  III.  Earl  of  Uahvay;  secondly,  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  coheir  of  Francis,  lord  Dunsmorc,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Chichester;  and  thirdly,  to  Frances,  dauehter  of  William,  duke  of 
Somerset,  and  widow  of  Richard,  viscount  Moliueux.  (Banks  '  Extinct 
Peerage/  iii.  671.) 

WROTTESLEY,  JOHN,  second  LORD,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  President 
of  tho  Royal  Society.  This  nobleman  is  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John 
\Vrottesley,  Bart.,  of  Wrottesley,  near  Wolverhampton,  in  Staffordshire, 
who  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Wrottesley.  He  was  born  on 
the  5th  of  August  1798,  and  graduated  first  class  in  mathematics  at 
Oxford  in  1819,  being  a  member  of  Corpus  Ckristi  College.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  barony,  on  the  16th  of  March  1841. 

Taking  much  interest  iu  practical  astronomy,  he  became,  as  the 
Hon.  John  Wrottesley,  an  original  member  of  the  (Royal)  Astronomical 
Society,  and  contributed  various  observations,  chiefly  of  the  stars,  to 
its  Monthly  Notices  and  Memoirs.  In  the  year  1S29,  he  commenced 
the  erection  of  an  observatory  at  Blackhestb,  where  he  began  to 
observe,  assisted  by  Mr.  John  Hartnup  (afterwards  assistant  secretary 
to  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and  now  astronomer  of  the  obser- 
vatory at  Liverpool),  in  the  spring  of  1831;  haviug  a  transit-instru- 
ment by  Thomas  Jones,  of  62  inches  focal  length,  and  clear  aperture 
3f  inches,  and  a  clock  by  Hardy.  Being  provided  with  such  means  of 
making  astronomical  observations,  he  determined  to  fix  upon  some 
definite  object,  and  steadily  pursue  that  alone.  He  accordincly 
selected  131S  stars  from  the  Astronomical  Society's  Catalogue  of  2881, 
being  the  stars  of  the  sixth,  and  from  that  to  the  seventh  magnitude 
inclusive,  resolving  to  determine  their  right  ascensions,  observing,  if 
possible,  each  star  at  least  ten  times.  Having  ascertained  everything 
necessary  to  be  known  respecting  the  qualities  of  the  instruments 
about  to  be  employed,  Mr.  Wrottesley  began  the  observation  of  his 
catalogue  on  the  9th  of  May  1831,  and  on  the  1st  of  July  1835,  the 
task  was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  catalogue  so  produced  em- 
bodies the  results  of  12,007  observations,  exclusive  of  those  of  the 
stars  required  for  comparison.  It  was  read  before  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society  on  the  11th  of  November  1S36,  and  published  in  the 
Society's  '  Memoirs,'  vol.  x.  The  council  awarded  the  gold  medal  to 
the  author,  to  whom  it  was  presented  by  the  president,  the  late  Mr.  F. 
Baily,  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  February  8,  1839.  after  he  had 
delivered  an  appropriate  address,  in  which  he  informed  the  society 
that  when  the  requisite  comparisons  had  been  made  with  the  positions 
of  the  same  stars  obtained  at  the  public  observatories — and  every 
star  in  Mr.  Wrottesley 's  catalogue,  he  also  stated,  had  undergone  that 
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investigation — the  result  had  shown  that  his  catalogue  was  of  Grst- 
rate  importance,  and  entitled  to  implicit  confidence.  A  supplemental 
catalogue  of  the  right  ascensions  of  fifty-five  stars,  also  observed  at 
Blaekheath,  appears  iu  the  12th  volume  of  the  'Memoirs.'  At  tho 
annual  meeting  of  1841,  Mr.  Wrottesley  was  elected  president,  iu 
which  capacity,  after  his  accession  to  tho  title  of  Lord  Wrottesley,  In; 
delivered  two  addresses  on  the  presentation  of  the  gold  medal  to  Pro- 
fessor Hansen,  of  Gotba,  io  1842,  for  his  researches  in  physical  astro- 
nomy, and  to  Mr.  F.  Baily  in  tho  following  year,  for  the  experiments 
in  which  he  virtually  repeated  tho  Cavendish  experiments  to  determine 
the  mean  density  of  the  earth.  On  April  29th,  1841,  ho  had  been 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

In  the  begiuning  of  the  year  1842,  Lord  Wrottesley  resolved  on 
erectiug  an  observatory  near  hia  residence,  Wrottesley  Hall,  and  on 
tho  29th  of  March  iu  that  year,  the  fii-st  stone  was  laid  by  his  youngest 
son,  the  late  Cameron  Wrottesley,  Lieut.  U.K.,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  mathematical  attainments,  and  had  begun  his  career  as 
an  astronomical  observer,  which  was  unhappily  terminated  by  his  being 
killed  at  tho  siege  of  Bomarsund  iu  1854.  The  observatory  was 
designed  to  contain  the  transit-instrument  with  which  the  stars  of  the 
Blackhoath  catalogue  had  been  observed,  and  an  equatorial  telescope, 
with  apartments  for  the  observer.  The  years  which  immediately 
succeeded  the  foundation  of  the  Wrottesley  Observatory,  were  employed 
in  obtaining  its  position  (N.  Lat.  52°  37'  2-3",  Longitude  West  of 
Greeuwich,  in  time,  8m.  53'57s.),  and  in  observations  with  the  equato- 
rial,  which  Lord  Wrottesley  communicated  to  the  Koyal  Society,  and 
which  have  been  published  in  tho  '  Philosophical  Transactions '  for 
1853..  This  communication  is  entitled  'On  the  results  of  periodical 
observations  of  the  positions  and  distances  of  nineteen  of  the  Stars  in  I 
Sir  John  Herschcl's  lists  of  the  Stars  favourably  situated  for  tho  inves- 
tigation  of  Parallax  contained  in  Part  III.  of  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1820, 
and  in  Part  I.  for  1827-'  Tho  inquiry  to  which  it  relates  constitutes 
another  example  of  the  mode  of  doing  good  service  to  astronomy 
which  Lord  Wrottesley  early  prescribed  to  himBelf,  and  which  he  has 
steadily  pursued.  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel  had  shown  in  the  papers 
referred  to,  and  again  in  his  'Treatise  on  Astronomy,'  that  if  a  star 
which  is  optically,  though  not  physically,  double  (that  is,  one  the  , 
component  single  stars  of  which  appear  in  close  proximity  merely  on 
account  of  their  being  nearly  in  the  same  liue  of  sight,  though  at  different 
distances  from  the  eye,  and  not  because,  revolving  about  each  other  in 
orbits,  they  constitute  a  binary  system),  occupy  a  certain  position  with  ' 
respect  to  the  ecliptic,  and  one  of  the  components  be  very  much  nearer 
the  earth  than  the  other,  a  considerable  periodical  and  parallactic 
change  will  take  place  in  their  angle  of  position,  or  the  angle  made 
with  the  meridian,  by  a  line  drawn  through  both  of  them,  and  that  the 
maximum  variation  from  the  mean  position  will  occur  at  two  opposite 
seasons  of  the  year.  Lord  Wrottesley  determined  to  devote  his  equa- 
torial to  a  good  trial  of  this  method  of  discovering  parallax,  and  six 
years'  uninterrupted  observing,  from  February  1843  to  October  1S49, 
by  his  assistant  and  himself,  were  given  to  the  work.  But  the  obser- 
vations were  attended  with  great  difficulties,  and  of  sixty-nine  double 
stars  selected  only  forty  eight  were  observed,  and  only  nineteen  at 
both  periods  of  the  year.  Of  these  again,  the  observations  of  five  j 
only  deserved  much  attention,  as  exhibiting  indications  of  parallax 
measurable  by  this  method ;  but  two  of  them,  32  Eridani  and  95  ! 
Herschel,  Lord  Wrottesley  finally  recommended  to  the  notice  of  ' 
astronomers  provided  with  adequate  instruments  for  observing  them. 
Thus  the  principal  result  of  the  labour  and  assiduity  bestowed  on  this 
object,  was  the  illustration  of  the  practical  difficulty  of  the  method  ; 
and  it  demonstrated  the  impolicy  of  further  perseverance,  with  the 
instrumental  means  of  the  AVrottesley  Observatory,  especially  as  in- 
struments had  been  erected,  both  at  Liverpool  and  Oxford,  pre- 
eminently suited  to  this  class  of  observations.  But  the  zeal  which 
prompted  the  employment  of  so  much  time  and  force  by  one  astro- 
nomer iu  the  pursuit  of  a  mode  of  research  proposed  to  observers 
by  another,  de5erves  the  commendation  of  every  lover  of  science. 
The  paper  is  worthy  of  attention  in  another  point  of  view.  The  im- 
portance to  the  correction  and  advancement  of  knowledge,  of  recording 
failures,  and  imperfect  success  in  research,  has  been  insisted  upon  by 
the  highest  authorities ;  modern  astronomers  have  been  conspicuous 
iu  acting  on  this  principle,  and  have  thus  encouraged  labourers  in 
other  departments  to  submit  to  the  task  so  unpleasing  to  themselves, 
though  so  beneficial  to  their  successors ;  and  the  candour  with  which 
Lord  Wrottesley  has  estimated  the  amount  of  success  obtained  in  this 
arduous  inquiry,  is  equalled  only  by  the  devotion  and  skill  displayed 
in  making  and  diseussiDg  the  observations.. 

When  the  star-catalogue  of  the  British  Association  appeared,  he  was 
anxious  to  perform  the  same  office  in  respect  to  that  most  valuable 
publication  which  he  had  already  undertaken  and  performed  in  refer- 
ence to  the  prior  catalogue  of  the  Astronomical  Society.  For  this 
purpose  he  selected  1009  stars,  with  the  intention  of  obtaining  at 
least  five  observations  of  each,  being  those  stars  which  had  already 
been  observed  at  Blackheath,  and  had  been  discovered  to  possess 
proper  motion,  with  others  selected  on  various  accounts.  The  obstr-  J 
vations  were  begun  on  the  1st  of  January  1850,  and  concluded  on  the 
24th  of  December  1853.  They  were  all  made  and  computed  by  Lord 
Wrottesley's  assistant,  Mr.  Richard  Philpott,  an  excellent  transit- 
observer,  aided  in  the  computations  by  his  second  assistant,  Mr.  . 


Frederic  Maton,  who  had  charge  of  the  equatorial.  The  results 
were  communicated  to  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  read  on  the 
13th  of  January  1854,  and  published  iu  vol.  xxiii.  of  the  '  Memoirs.' 

On  tho  resignation  of  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  Lord  Wrottesley  was  pro- 
posed and  chosen  president  of  the  Koyal  Society,  at  the  anniversary 
meeting  of  1854,  and  has  been  re-elected  to  that  office  in  1855  and 
I  1856.  Having  thus  been  placed  at  the  head  of  tho  most  ancient  and 
venerable  of  our  British  and  scientific  institutions,  he  availed  himself 
of  the  first  opportunity  afforded  him,  according  to  established  usage  of 
addressing  the  Koyal  Society,  at  tho  Anniversary  of  1855,  of  taking  a 
review  of  some  of  the  desiderata  of  science  in  this  country,  with 
respect  both  to  tho  wants  of  the  public  and  to  the  interest  and 
encouragement  of  the  nation  and  the  government.  In  his  address  of 
1856,  he  resumed  the  consideration  of  tho  requirements  and  actual 
condition  of  scientific  knowledge,  in  connection  with  the  occupation  of 
JJurliugton  House  by  the  Koyal  Society,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Linnean  and  Chemical  Societies  of  London,  to  which  an  improved 
appreciation  of  science  on  the  part  of  the  existing  administration  had 
conduced. 

Lord  Wrottesley  married,  on  the  28th  of  July  1821,  Sophia  Elizabeth, 
third  daughter  of  tho  late  Thomas  Gifford,  Esq.,  of  Chillington  in 
Staffordshire  ;  and  has  had  a  numerous  family,  of  whom  two  (-one 
have  lost  their  lives  in  their  country's  military  service,  and  another 
has  served  in  the  Crimea,  in  tho  late  war.  [SurPLEMENT.] 

WULSTAN,  otherwise  WULFSTAN,  or  sometimes  WOLSTAN. 
Of  these  uaui<s,  which  appear  to  be  only  variations  the  one  of  the 
other,  there  are  three  Anglo-Saxon  ecclesiastics  and  writers  of  more  or 
less  celebrity. 

1.  Woi.stan,  a  monk  of  Winchester,  of  the  tenth  century,  to  whom 
all  the  three  forms  of  the  name  aro  given,  is  the  author  of  a  Latin 
prose  Life  of  Bishop  Ethelwold,  whose  disciple  he  had  been,  and  also 
of  a  work  in  Latin  hexameter  verse  (with  a  prologue  in  elegiacs)  on 
the  miracles  of  St.  Swithin.  The  former,  which  is  a  very  poor  com- 
position, is  printed  in  the  5th  sa;culum  of  Mabillon's  '  Acta  Sanctorum 
Ordinis  S.  Beuedicti,'  folio,  Paris,  1685,  pp.  608-624.  Of  the  latter 
only  the  introduction  has  been  printed  (in  the  same  volume,  pp.  C28- 
035);  but  tho  whole  is  preserved  in  several  manuscript  copies.  The 
verse,  though  not  of  much  merit,  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
Latin  poetry  known  to  have  been  produced  in  England  in  that  age. 
William  of  Malmesbury,  who  calls  Wolstan  a  cantor  of  the  church  of 
A\  inchester,  says  that  he  also  composed  an  exceedingly  useful  work 
on  the  Harmony  of  Tones;  but  that  is  no  louger  extant.  Bale  says 
he  wrote  a  Life  of  King  Ethelwulf,  which  is  probably  a  mistake. 

2.  Wulfstan,  who  was  not  a  monk,  became  archbishop  of  York  iu 
1003,  holding  aloug  with  that  dignity  the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  as 
had  also  been  done  by  his  two  immediate  predecessors,  and  died  in 
1023.  There  is  extant  in  manuscript  a  letter  addressed  by  him  in 
Anglo-Saxon  to  the  people  of  his  province;  and  he  is  supposed  by 
Wanley,  on  probable  grounds,  to  be  the  Lupus  Episcopus  to  whom  are 
attributed  certain  sermons  or  homilies  of  this  age  written  in  the  same 
language.  Tho  most  remarkable  of  these  is  printed,  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  notes  by  William  Elstob,  in  tho  '  Dissertatio  Ephto- 
laris '  contained  in  the  third  volume  of  Hickes's  '  Thesaurus,'  folio, 
1705,  pp.  99-106;  and  there  is  also  a  separate  edition  of  the  same 
matter,  published,  in  folio,  at  Oxford,  in  1701.  There  are  two  pastoral 
letters  iu  Anglo-Saxon  written  in  the  name  of  Wulfstan,  by  one  (which 
one  is  matter  of  dispute)  of  the  two  Alfrics,  with  both  of  whom  he 
appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  :  they  are  stated  to  have  been 
first  composed  in  Latin,  and  then,  at  Wulfstan's  desire,  to  have  been 
translated  into  Saxon,  that  they  might  be  more  generally  useful. 

3.  AVdlstan,  bishop  of  Worcester,  is  stated  by  his  biographer, 
William  of  Malmesbury,  to  have  been  born  at  Icentun  in  Warwick- 
shire, to  a  fair  estate ;  the  name  of  his  father  was  Ethelstan,  that  of 
his  mother  Wulfgiva.  From  the  age  he  is  stated  to  have  attained  at 
his  death,  his  birth  must  have  happened  in  1007  or  1008.  He  began 
his  education  in  the  monastic  school  of  Evesham,  but  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  more  distinguished  seminary  of  Peterborough.  Having 
at  the  usual  age  been  ordained  a  presbyter,  he  soon  after  became  a 
monk  at  Worcester,  and  gradually  rose  to  be  at  last  prior  of  the 
monastery  there.  In  1062  he  became  bishop  of  Worcester  on  the 
nomination  of  Aldred,  who,  having  been  two  years  before  removed 
from  that  see  to  the  archbishopric  of  York,  had  attempted  at  first,  as 
had  for  some  time  been  customary,  to  retain  both  appointments,  but 
was  at  last  obliged  to  relinquish  Worcester  in  consideration  of  only 
being  permitted  to  name  his  successor.  He  chose  Wulstan,  it  is  said, 
conceiving  that  his  rnild  temper  and  simple  character  would  preveut 
him  from  offering  any  resistance  to  his  patron's  appropriation  of  the 
estates  and  aggressions  upon  the  rights  of  the  see.  But  this  turned 
out  to  be  a  great  mistake.  Wulstan  proved  a  very  dragon  of  a  bishop, 
and,  especially  after  the  coming  over  of  the  Norman  conqueror,  to 
whom  he  very  politically  paid  court,  and  who  took  a  great  fancy  to 
him,  he  not  only  set  Aldred  at  complete  defiance,  but  even  compelled 
his  successor,  Archbishop  Thomas,  to  make  restitution  to  the  see  of 
Worcester  of  sundry  lands  or  pecuniary  dues  of  which  it  had  been 
despoiled  by  his  predecessors  the  prelates  of  York.  He  also  success- 
fully resisted  the  claim  of  the  archbishop  of  York  to  a  jurisdiction 
over  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  and  got  that  bishopric  declared  by  tho 
king  to  be  iu  the  province  of  Canterbury.    Wulstan  continued  in  the 
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gamo  favour  with  Rufus  which  ho  had  enjoyed  with  his  father ;  aud  iu  ^ 
the  beginning  of  the  new  king's  roign,  old  as  ho  wan,  ho  proved  very 
serviceable  in  putting  down  an  insurrection  of  the  adherents  of  Duke 
Robert  of  Normandy,  defending  his  city  of  Worcester  against  an  army 
of  the  rebels  led  by  Eoger  de  Montgomery.  Wulstan  almost  rebuilt 
the  cathedral  of  Worcester  from  the  foundation  ;  and  he  died  in  that 
city,  either  on  the  23rd  of  November,  or  the  19th  of  January,  1095. 
Wulstan  is  not  known  to  havo  written  anything  either  in  Saxon  or 
Latin,  though  William  of  Malmesbury  states  that  he  was  a  ready  and 
effective  speaker  in  the  former  language ;  but  in  the  work  entitled 
'Ancient  History,  English  and  French,  exemplified  in  a  regular  dissec- 
tion of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,'  12mo,  London,  1830,  an  attempt  is  made 
to  show  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  portion  of  that  venorablo 
rocord  extending  from  1034  a.d.  to  tho  end  of  tho  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  There  aro  two  accounts  of  Wulstan  by  William  of 
Malmesbury  :  one  in  his  work  '  Do  Gestis  Pontificum ; '  the  other  a 
separate  Life,  in  threo  books,  which  is  published  in  the  second  volume 
of  Wharton's  '  Anglia  Sacra.'  (William  oj  Malmesbury  j  Wright, 
Biog.  Brit.  Lit.  vol.  i.  521 ;  and  comp.,  Hardy,  Dcscrint.  Cat.  vol.  ii.  70.) 

YVUUMSER,  DAOOBERT-SIGISMUND,  COUNT  OF,  a  distin- 
guished Austrian  general,  was  born  on  the  22nd  of  September  1724,  in 
Alsace — tho  territory  which  now  constitutes  the  French  departments 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine.  He  commenced  his  military  career 
in  tho  French  service,  and  having  distinguished  himself  by  his  oourago 
iu  the  campaigns  of  1745-46-47,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain  iu 
the  cavalry.  His  father  having  resolved  to  settle  in  the  Austrian 
states,  and  become  an  Austrian  subject  iu  1750,  Uagobert  resigned  his 
commission  and  accompanied  him.  Such  emigrants  from  tho  French 
Rhine  provinces  were  at  that  time  far  from  uncommon  :  the  Alsatians, 
though  French  subjects,  wero  then  unmixed  Germans ;  indeed  the 
century  which  has  since  elapsed  has  only  stripped  their  character  of 
its  German  nationality,  without  giving  them  a  French  one. 

Dagobert-Sigismund  Wurmser  was  well  received  at  Vienna.  Maria 
Theresa  conferred  upon  him  the  oflice  of  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber (Kammerherr),  and,  what  he  valued  more,  a  troop  of  hussars, 
whirh  In-  continued  to  command  throughout  the  whole  of  tho  Thirty 
Years'  War.  After  the  battle  of  Prague  he  was  made  Major  ;  after  that 
of  Lissa,  Colonel ;  after  that  of  Hochkirchen,  Major-general  ;  and  after 
that  of  Leignitz  he  obtained  the  cross  of  tho  order  of  Maria  Theresa. 
His  kind  disposition  and  generosity  rendered  him  the  idol  of  both 
the  officers  and  men  under  his  command.  There  is  a  story  told  of  i 
him  illustrative  of  these  features  of  his  character.  Hearing,  after  the 
battle  of  Gorlitz,  that  a  brave  but  poor  lieutenant  of  cavalry  had  lost 
his  horse  in  the  action,  Wurmser  sent  him  one  of  tho  best  in  his 
stables,  with  a  message  to  the  effect  that,  having  sworn  this  horse 
should  belong  to  one  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  army,  he  begged  his  1 
acceptance  of  it.  In  1773  Wurmser  became  proprietary  colonel  of  | 
the  regiment  of  hussars  which  subsequently  bore  his  name ;  and, 
when  the  war  broke  out  again  in  177S,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-general.  At  the  head  of  a  body  of  12,000  men,  ho  broke 
into  the  territory  of  Glatz,  and  on  the  18th  of  January  1779,  surprised 
the  Prussians  at  Kubelschwerd  and  defeated  them,  taking  1200  pri- 
soners. Tho  peace  of  Tetschen  arrested  his  victorious  career,  and 
the  collar  of  commander  of  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa  was  the  reward  : 
of  his  exploits  during  that  short  campaign. 

In  1787  he  was  appointed  general-commander  of  the  province  of 
Galicia,  and  although  the  inhabitants  were  extremely  averse  to  the 
Austrian  yoke,  he  contrived  to  make  himself  a  personal  favourite. 
The  Emperor  Joseph  bestowed  upon  him  the  appointment  of  feld- 
zeug-meister  (master  of  the  ordnance  when  the  army  was  in  the 
field).  Wurmser  was  not  employed  in  the  war  against  the  Turks 
in  1789. 

The  period  of  Wurmser's  career  which  obtained  for  him  a  European 
reputation  commenced  in  1793.  In  February  of  that  year  he  was 
ordered  to  draw  together  an  army  in  the  Breisgau.  By  the  end  of 
the  month  he  was  in  a  condition  to  advance.  On  the  3rd  of  March 
he  entered  Mannheim  and  Spire;  and  attacked  the  rear-guard  of 
Cuetine,  who  retreated  to  Landau.  Wurmser  pursued  him  as  far  as 
Landau,  which  ho  summoned,  but  without  effect.  Falling  back  upon 
the  Rhine,  Wurmser  joined  the  Prince  of  Conde  at  Spire  ;  and  having 
effected  a  junction  with  the  Prussian  army  of  observation  under  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  he  took  up  a  position  at  Germersheim  to  assist 
in  covering  the  siege  of  Mayence.  After  the  capitulation  of  Mayeuce, 
Wurmser  again  pushed  forward  his  corps  to  the  environs  of  Landau ; 
attacked  the  fort  of  Jocknum,  and  advanced  to  the  base  of  the  Vosges. 
On  the  13th  of  October,  iu  concert  with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  he 
attacked  and  forced  the  lines  of  Weissembourg.  Wurmser  pursued  the 
French  into  his  native  province  ;  occupied  Hagenau ;  bombarded  Fort 
Louis,  which  capitulated  on  the  14th  of  November;  took  up  a  posi- 
tion on  the  Sarre  ;  and  pushed  on  his  outposts  to  Wantzenau  in  tho 
vicinity  of  Strassburg.  The  miscarriage  of  an  attack  by  his  right  on 
the  bridge  hampered  him  considerably;  and  the  Prussians  having 
failed  to  take  Landau,  be  was  1  t  entirely  to  his  own  resources. 
Pichegru,  who  had  been  placed  at  ;Ue  head  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine 
in  October,  and  who  had  judiciously  adopted  a  war  of  outposts,  sharp- 
shooters, and  sudden  surprises  well  adapted  to  the  bravo  but  raw 
troops  under  his  command,  when  opposed  to  steady  old  disciplined 
troops,  harassed  him  incessantly.    Wurmser  was  obliged  to  rotiro 


within  tho  lines  which  ho  had  established  on  the  Mottcr  during  his 
advance.  Tho  fort  of  Frischweilcr,  defended  by  th';  elector-palatine, 
was  forced  on  tho  22nd  of  December,  and  nothing  prevented  tho 
French  from  overwhelming  Wurmser.  His  men  gavo  way  in  utter 
confusion  at  all  points,  and  he  was  only  ublo  to  collect  tho  wreck  of 
his  army  on  tho  right  bank  of  the  Rhino.  Having  succeeded  in  tho 
courso  of  January  1794,  in  ro-establishing  somethiug  liko  organisation 
among  them,  ho  hastened  to  Vienna,  where  tho  emperor  by  numerous 
marks  of  his  esteem  sought  to  express  his  conviction  that  Wurmser's 
roversos  wero  owing  solely  to  tho  faults  of  others. 

Six  months  later  Wurmser  was  again  appointed  to  command  the 
army  of  tho  Upper  Rhine.  An  accident  revealed  to  him  the  utcret  of 
tho  correspondence  betweon  tho  Princo  of  Conde"  and  Pichegru.  That 
Austria  should  have  made  no  effort  to  turn  that  negociation  to  account 
was  not  surprising.  In  tho  sincerity  of  tho  republican  general  that 
power  could  havo  little  confidence,  aud  in  tho  judgment  of  the  Prince 
of  Condo  still  less.  Besides  tho  anxiety  of  Conde!  and  Pichegru  to 
keep  their  intercourse  a  secret  from  tho  Austrian  government  was  of 
itself  suspicious  The  conspiracy  was  allowed  by  Wurmser,  the  Arch- 
duke Charlos,  and  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  to  take  its  course,  and  it  led 
to  nothing  but  its  very  natural  termination  in  tho  ruin  of  tho  general 
who  had  intrigued  with  tho  enemies  of  his  country  to  subvert  tho 
government  from  which  he  held  his  commission.  Wurmser  defeated 
the  French  on  the  banks  of  tho  Neckar,  on  tho  28th  and  29th  of 
October  1794,  and  entered  Mannheim  ;  tho  citadel  surrendered  after  a 
bombardment  which  lasted  a  few  days. 

On  the  1st  of  January  1796,  Wurmser  received  tho  grand  cross  of 
tho  order  of  Maria  Theresa.  Hostilities  did  not  recommence  that 
year  till  tho  mouth  of  May.  On  the  15th  of  Juuo  Wurmser  gave  way 
before  the  attack  of  Moreau  and  abandoned  Frankenthal.  The 
Austrian  cabinet,  which  had  relinquished  the  idea  of  assuming  the 
offensive  in  Alsace  and  on  the  Rhine,  ordered  him  to  move  thirty 
thousand  of  tho  best  troops  in  the  army  under  his  command  without 
delay  upon  the  north  of  Italy.  An  opponeut  full  of  the  impetuosity 
of  youth  and  tho  resources  of  genius  awaited  tho  sexagenarian  here. 

On  the  29th  of  July  Wurmser  advanced  towards  Mantua.  He 
drove  in  the  French  outposts  on  tho  Lago  di  Garda;  but  Bonaparte, 
having  abruptly  broken  up  the  siege  of  Mantua  to  precipitate  himself 
ou  his  adversary,  met  and  beat  him  at  Lonato  on  the  3rd  of  August, 
at  Castiglione  on  the  5th,  then  at  Roveredo,  and  ou  the  8th  at  the 
gorges  of  the  Brenta.  The  Austrian  general  far  from  despairing  made 
an  attempt  upon  Verona ;  but,  repulsed  by  General  Kdmaine,  he 
retreated  along  the  Adige  with  5000  foot  and  15,000  cavalry ;  and, 
after  evading  two  French  divisions  detached  to  watch  his  motions, 
throw  himself  into  Mantua.  This  place  was  vigorously  and  skilfully 
defended  by  Wurmser ;  but  the  defeat  of  the  troops  under  Alvinzy, 
want  of  provisions,  and  sickness  among  the  garrison,  forced  him  to 
surrender  on  the  2nd  of  February  1797.  Bonaparte,  with  that 
chivalrous  spirit  which  marked  his  early  career,  left  the  veteran  entire 
personal  liberty,  saying  that  he  respected  his  years,  and  did  not  wish 
to  make  him  the  victim  of  the  intriguers  who  would  doubtless  avail 
themselves  of  his  absence  to  undermine  him  at  Vienna.  Wurmser 
repaid  the  generosity  of  the  French  general  iu  kind  ;  having  detected 
a  plot  to  poison  Bonaparte,  he  put  him  upon  his  guard. 

On  Wurmser's  return  to  Vienna,  the  emperor  appointed  him 
governor  of  Hungary,  with  a  salary  of  14,000  florins.  He  did  not 
however  survive  to  take  possession  of  his  government,  dying  at 
Vienna  in  the  month  of  June  1797.  He  was  never  married  :  his 
estates  and  honours  were  inherited  by  a  nephew. 

WYATT,  JAMES,  an  architect,  who  occupies  a  conspicuous  placo 
in  the  history  of  the  art  in  this  country  during  the  latter  part  of  tho 
18th  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  wa3  born  iu  1746,  at 
Burton  Constable  in  Staffordshire,  where  his  father  was  both  a  farmer 
and  a  dealer  in  timber.  At  an  early  age  James  Wyatt  was  introduced 
to  Lord  Bagot,  who,  being  then  about  to  set  out  for  Italy  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  pope,  took  him  with  him,  from  which  it  is  probable  that 
his  lordship  was  struck  by  some  symptoms  of  extraordinary  talent,  to 
take  charge  of  a  boy  of  fourteen  in  order  to  afford  him  the  opportu- 
nity of  pursuing  studies  which  he  could  then  hardly  have  commenced. 
Arrived  at  Rome,  young  Wyatt  spent  three  or  four  years  in  that  city, 
examining  and  measuring  the  principal  monuments  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture, but,  it  would  seem,  without  imbibing  any  taste  for  its  modern 
ones,  since  no  traces  of  it  are  discoverable  in  his  own  works.  On 
quitting  Rome  he  proceeded  to  Venice,  where  he  studied  for  two 
years  more  under  Vincentini,  an  architect  and  painter,  and  then 
returned  to  England,  after  being  absent  altogether  about  six  years, 
that  is,  till  about  1766  or  1767.  Whether  his  early  patron  continued 
to  notice,  or  helped  to  push  him  in  his  profession,  we  are  unable  to 
say  ;  neither  do  we  know  with  whom  the  scheme  of  the  Oxford-street 
Pantheon  originated,  or  whether  Wyatt  had  actually  executed  any- 
thing previously  to  being  employed  upon  that  building,  which  was 
finished  and  opened  in  1772 ;  but  it  at  once  stamped  his  celebrity, 
and  ho  thenceforth  became  the  *  fashionable '  architect  of  the  d.*y. 
"  The  Winter  Ranelagh  of  the  metropolis,"  as  Walpole  calls  it,  estab- 
lished under  tho  auspices  of  high  fashion,  and  itself  the  fashion  and 
the  rage  as  a  place  of  amusement,  was  admired  of  course  by  all  who 
pretended  to  taste  or  good  breeding.  It  was  fitted  up  in  a  style  of 
splendour  till  then  unprecedented  in  this  country,  and  was  eminently 
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attractive  as  the  resort  and  rendezvous  of  the  gay  world  ;  yet  how  far 
it  merited  all  the  encomiums  passed  upon  it  as  a  work  of  architecture, 
it  is  now  hardly  possible  to  decide.  Of  the  original  structure  nothing 
now  remains  except  the  front  towards  Oxford-street,  rebuilt  after  the 
fire,  and  subsequently  altered ;  nor,  though  it  was  esteemed  a  master- 
piece, has  any  publication  of  the  original  designs  preserved  to  us  an 
authentic  memorial  of  Wyatt's  Pantheon.  There  exist  indeed  views 
of  the  great  room,  or  '  rotunda,'  but  they  are  such  that  very  littlo 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  them  ;  and  even  were  they  satisfactory 
in  themselves,  they  furnish  very  imperfect  information ;  nor  is  more 
to  be  obtained  from  description,  nothing  deserving  to  be  so  called 
having  been  written  at  the  time. 

Greatly  as  it  was  admired,  the  Pantheon  did  not  procure  for  Wyatt 
a  second  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  in  the  metropolis  by 
any  other  building  of  note,  either  public  or  private.  Commissions 
poured  in  upon  him,  but  all  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
chiefly  for  private  residences,  the  majority  of  which  hardly  aspired  to 
the  character  of  mansions.  Taken  collectively,  that  class  of  his  works 
affords  stronger  evidence  of  extensive  practice  than  of  superior  talent. 
Considered  individually,  their  architectural  merit  is  of  a  negative  kind. 
As  houses  they  are  commodious  and  not  without  a  certain  air  of  dig- 
nity ;  but  when  looked  at,  they  show  themselves  to  be  the  works  of 
an  able  builder  rather  than  an  architect,  and  exhibit  far  more  of 
clever  mannerism  and  of  uniformly  respectable  mediocrity  than 
of  style  or  artist-like  treatment,  they  being  nearly  all  variations  of  the 
same  design.  James  Wyatt  was  a  degree  or  two  less  frivolous  than 
Adam,  yet  hardly  more  dignified;  nevertheless  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  both  of  them,  if  not  for  the 
taste,  for  the  superior  accommodation  and  the  refinement  of  comfort 
which  they  introduced  into  our  domestic  architecture.  Wyatt's 
Grecian  style,  admired  in  his  own  day  for  its  then  almost  proverbial 
*  simplicity  1  and  chasteness,  now  strikes  us  as  being  extremely  jejune 
and  bare,  and  not  so  marked  by  as  deficient  in  that  artistical  simplicity 
which  results  from  uniform  finish  throughout,  perfect  harmony  of 
character,  and  unity  of  expression.  There  is  more  of  the  pretty  than  j 
of  the  beautiful,  of  the  neat  than  of  the  elegant,  of  the  plain  than  of 
the  simple,  in  his  so-called  Grecian  or  Greco-Italian  style;  nor  could 
it  perhaps  be  better  described  than  as  a  sort  of  genteel  commonplace. 
Probably  he  would  have  done  more  in  his  art  had  he  been  employed 
on  fewer  works,  for  the  multiplicity  of  his  professional  engagements 
prevented  him  from  bestowing  much  study  on  the  respective  designs. 
It  has  been  recorded  of  him  as  matter  for  admiration  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  improvising  his  designs  while  travelling  in  his  carriage 
to  the  places  he  was  about  to  be  employed  at ;  no  wonder  therefore 
that  so  many  of  them  present  such  sameness  and  poverty  of  ideas,  and 
so  very  little  study,  being  apparently  little  more  than  first  hasty 
sketches,  with  hardly  any  revising. 

Accustomed  to  this  specious  commonplace  and  indolent  fertility, 
he  could  scarcely  rise  above  it  on  occasions  which  either  demanded 
or  afforded  opportunity  for  achieving  something  really  noble.  His 
design  for  Downing  College,  Cambridge,  where  however  he  was  not 
eventually  employed,  was  animadverted  upon  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  T. 
Hope  to  the  architect  himself,  as  being  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
occasion.  Neither  did  Chiswick  inspire  Wyatt  with  any  kindred 
feeliDg,  for  though  the  wings  which  he  added  to  the  house  rendered 
it  more  commodious  as  a  residence,  they  sadly  marred  its  original 
grace  as  a  finished  gem  of  Palladian  architecture. 

About  the  time  of  Jauies  Essex's  death  (1784),  the  only  architect 
of  the  period  who  had  shown  any  knowledge  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  regard  to  its  details,  if  not  its  principles,  Wyatt  began  to  turn  his 
attention  to  that  style,  which  he  studied  in  the  original  examples. 
There  was  indeed  then  hardly  any  other  course  to  be  pursued,  for 
there  were  no  publications,  as  at  present,  to  initiate  the  student  into 
it,  and  facilitate  his  progress  by  exhibiting  specimens  of  it  in  all  its 
manifold  varieties.  What  architects  of  the  present  day  find  delineated 
and  measured  for  them  on  paper,  and  always  ready  for  reference, 
Wyatt  had  to  draw  and  measure  for  himself ;  it  is  therefore  highly  to 
his  credit  that  under  such  circumstances,  and  amidst  so  many  other 
avocations,  he  gained  the  insight  into  it  which  he  did;  and  that  he 
attained  to  correctness  in  his  details  and  individual  features,  though 
not  to  a  clear  perception  of  the  spirit  and  true  character  of  the  style. 
Very  great  allowance  is  therefore  to  be  made  for  him,  and  it  is  scarcely 
fair,  poor  as  his  designs  are,  to  call  him,  as  one  who  is  himself  dis- 
tinguished by  his  knowledge  of  that  style  has  done,  "James  Wyatt  of 
execrable  memory." 

His  first  essay  in  that  style  was  Mr.  Barrett's  at  Lee  near  Canter- 
bury (1783),  and  it  was  for  the  architect  as  happy  a  hit  in  its  way  as 
the  Pantheon  had  been.  Extolled  by  Horace  Walpole,  it  served  to 
bring  thenceforward  into  vogue  for  modern  residences  a  style  of 
Gothic  comparatively  admired  at  the  time,  but  what  would  now  be 
termed  '  mongrel,' tolerably  correct  in  particular  features  and  details 
—  even  those  however  too  ecclesiastical,  ill  applied,  and  put  together 
without  regard  to  propriety  of  character.  From  that  time  Wyatt 
became^  "  the  restorer  of  our  ancient  architecture,"  and  he  certainly 
stood  Bingly  without  rival  or  equal.  However  little  merit  criticism 
may  now  award  to  any  of  his  productions  of  that  class,  we  are  cer- 
tainly in  no  small  degree  indebted  to  him  for  the  practical  revival  of  J 
Gothic,  although  we  now  perceive  that  he  did  not  adopt  the  best 


course.  In  the  way  of  making  alterations  and  '  improvements '  in  the 
older  edifices  in  that  style,  he  was  extensively  employed  at  some 
of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  at  the  cathedrals  of  Salisbury  and 
Lichfield ;  but  his  works  at  these  places  have  since  been  considered 
rather  ' destructions  '  than  'restorations,'  and  even  at  the  time  occa- 
sioned very  strong  remonstrances.  In  that  splendid  caprice,  Fonthill 
Abbey,  erected  for  Mr.  Beckford,  and  now  dismantled,  there  was  more 
of  magnificence  than  propriety  of  character  :  instead  of  being  palatial, 
the  edifice  was  modelled  externally  after  a  church,  and  even  as  such 
by  no  means  happily  in  its  general  form  and  proportions.  While  en- 
gaged upon  it  he  succeeded  Sir  W.  Chambers,  in  1796,  as  surveyor- 
general,  which  led  to  his  being  employed  at  Woolwich  and  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  by  George  III.  at  Windsor  Castle  and  at  Kew,  where  he 
liegau  to  erect  for  the  king  a  castellated  palace,  never  completed,  and 
since  happily  entirely  demolished.  In  1802,  on  West's  retiring  from 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Wyatt  became  his  suc- 
cessor, to  the  no  small  dissatisfaction  of  tbat  body.  He  was  how- 
ever not  very  long  seated  there,  for  the  following  year  West  was 
re-elected. 

After  this,  scarcely  any  particulars  have  been  recorded  of  his  life, 
although  materials  for  a  full  professional  biography  of  him  may 
possibly  be  in  existence.  He  himself  has  left  none  by  publishing 
any  of  his  numerous  designs,  whereby  authentic  memorials  would  have 
been  preserved  to  us  of  the  Pantheon  and  some  other  works  of  his. 
Of  Fonthill  we  have  illustrations  in  two  works,  the  one  by  Britton, 
the  other  and  more  complete  one  by  Rutter  ;  yet  both  together  do 
not  afford  satisfactory  architectural  information.  Wyatt  died  Sep- 
tember 5th,  1813,  in  consequence  of  being  overturned  in  a  carriage 
while  travelling  from  Bath  to  London.  Ho  left  a  widow,  who  sur- 
vived him  till  January  27th  1817,  and  four  sons,  one  of  whom,  Ben- 
jamin, was  the  architect  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  We  subjoin  a  list, 
which,  though  scanty  and  imperfect,  may  be  found  convenient  as  far 
as  it  goes,  notwithstanding  that  several  dates  require  to  be  supplied  : 
1770-2.  Pantheon,  Oxford-street,  London  (burnt  down,  January  14th 
1792).  1778.  Doric  Gateway,  Canterbury  Court,  Christchurch,  Oxford. 
1783.  Lee,  in  Kent.  1786.  Observatory,  Oxford.  1788.  Library, 
Oriel  College,  Oxford  :  Ionic.  1789.  Salisbury  Cathedral :  alterations. 
1789.  Balhol  College,  Oxford  :  alterations.  1795.  Fonthill  Abbey, 
begun.  1796.  Military  Academy,  Woolwich  :  castellated.  1797. 
Designs  for  alterations  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  1800.  Windsor 
Castle :  alterations.  1800.  House  of  Lords.  1801.  Designs  for 
Downing  College,  Cambridge.  Castle  Coote,  Ireland:  Grecian.  Cashio- 
bury.  Ashridge.  Gothic  Palace  at  Kew,  now  demolished.  Mauso- 
leum at  Cobham,  Kent.    Mausoleum  at  Brocklesby,  Lincolnshire. 

*  WYATT,  MATTHEW  DIGBY,  architect  and  writer  on  decora- 
tive art,  was  born  at  Rowde,  near  Devizes,  Wilts,  in  1820,  the  son 
of  Matthew  Wyatt,  Esq.,  late  police  magistrate  of  Lambeth-street 
Police  Court.  He  was  educated  at  Devizes  until  he  was  sixteen  years 
old,  when  he  entered  the  office  of  his  brother  Mr.  Thomas  Henry 
Wyatt,  the  architect,  and  commenced  the  study  of  his  profession. 
Within  a  year  he  gained  a  prize  given  for  the  best  essay  on  '  Grecian 
Doric'  given  by  the  Architectural  Society.  In  1837  he  became  a 
student  at  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1844  he  went  abroad,  and  studied 
hard  for  rather  more  than  two  years,  bringing  home  with  him  on  his 
return  nearly  a  thousand  drawings  from  the  principal  monuments  of 
architecture  and  decoration  in  France,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Germany. 
The  most  elaborate  of  these  were  a  series  of  'Specimens  of  tho 
Geometrical  Mosaics  of  the  Middle  Ages,'  which  were  published  in  fac- 
simile in  1848,  accompanied  with  a  '  Historical  Notice  of  the  Art,' 
founded  upon  papers  read  by  the  author  before  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  the  ArchaDological  Institute,  and  the  Society  of 
Arts.  Through  his  connection  with  the  last-named  body,  Mr.  Wyatt 
became  interested  in  the  practical  improvement  of  manufactures,  and 
was  led  at  various  times  to  communicate  to  the  society  the  following 
papers  in  addition  to  one  on  mosaics  : — 'On  enamels  and  enamelling  ;' 
'On  metal-work  generally;'  'On  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1849;' 
and  'An  Attempt  to  define  the  Principles  which  should  determine 
form  in  the  Decorative  Arts.'  The  last-mentioned  formed  one  of  the 
series  proposed  by  Prince  Albert  "  On  the  Results  of  the  Exhibition 
of  1851." 

For  two  years  after  his  return  from  abroad,  Mr.  Wyatt  was  closely 
occupied  in  the  intervals  of  his  professional  engagements  in  writing 
for  the  press  generally.  In  1848  he  re-arranged  and  decorated  the 
Adelphi  Theatre.  In  1849  he  went  down  to  Birmingham  for  the 
'Journal  of  Design'  to  study  the  Exhibition  of  Manufactures  held  at 
Bingley  House,  the  immediate  precursor  of  the  Great  Exhibition.  He 
was  immediately  afterwards  despatched  to  Paris  by  the  council  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  Exposition  held  there 
in  that  year;  he  also  undertook  to  prepare  reports  of  it  for  various 
journals  and  periodicals.  Mr.  Wyatt  went  with  Mr.  Cole  [Cole, 
Henry]  to  Paris,  where  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Francis  Fuller,  who, 
with  Mr.  John  Scott  Russell,  had  been  in  communication  with  Prince 
Albert  with  respect  to  a  corresponding  exhibition  in  England.  Messrs. 
Cole  and  Fuller  returned  to  England  to  start  the  scheme,  find  capi- 
talists, &c,  leaving  Mr.  Wyatt  to  complete  the  materials  for  an 
elaborate  report  ou  French  experience  in  the  matter. 

On  his  return  to  London  Mr.  Wyatt  was  nominated  as  secretary, 
and  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Coles  commissisoners  by  Prince  Albert,  to 
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ascertain  tho  views  of  manufacturers  and  others  with  respect  to  a 
great  national  exhibition  ;  and  on  that  errand  they  visited  and  can- 
vassed the  principal  seats  of  manufacture  in  tho  kingdom,  holding 
public  meetings  in  many,  and  gathering  good  assurances  of  rapport. 
The  results  of  their  work  they  carried  to  Balmoral,  and  received 
authority  to  commence  the  enterprise.  In  tho  arduous  labours  which 
preceded  the  appointment  of  tho  Hoyal  Commission  Mr.  Wyatt  took 
an  active  part,  and  when  that  issued  ho  was  formally  confirmed  in  tho 
office  of  secretary  to  the  executive  committee,  in  which  capacity  he 
continued  to  act  unt  il  the  building  committeo  demanded  his  oxclusive 
attention.  His  professional  knowledge  was  found  eminently  useful  to 
(ho  commissioners,  and  ho  was  employed  to  superintend  the  works, 
make  all  tho  necessary  contracts,  regulate  accouuts,  &c.  Work  amount- 
ing in  cost  to  upwards  of  50,000^.  was  directed  by  him  as  architect, 
under  the  supervision  of  Sir  William  Cubitt.  On  the  completion  of  the 
undertaking  Mr.  Wyatt  had  tho  honour  of  receiving  from  Prince 
Albert  his  private  gold  medal,  with  a  letter  commending  his  services 
from  tho  beginuing;  ho  also  receivod  a  bonus  of  lOOOi.  in  addition  to 
his  salary  from  the  Hoyal  Commissioners.  For  the  Catalogue  of  tho 
Exhibition  Mr.  Wyatt  wrote  a  popular  account  of  the  construction  of 
tho  building,  and  for  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  (of  which  he  is 
an  Associate)  a  more  elaborate  account,  for  which  ho  was  rewarded 
with  their  Telford  medal.  In  1850  he  formed  tho  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Brunei,  who  entrusted  him  with  tho  duty  of  co-operating  with 
him  in  designing  the  new  station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  at 
Paddington,  the  waiting-room  for  her  majesty  at  Windsor,  and  various 
other  works. 

On  the  opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition  Mr.  Wyatt  undertook,  at 
tho  request  of  Messrs.  Day  and  Son,  an  important  work  upon  its  con- 
tents. This  work  'The  Industrial  Arts  of  the  xixth  century,'  in  2 
vols,  folio,  with  100  plates  in  chromolithograph}',  involved  no  mean 
amount  of  labour.  While  carrying  it  on  however,  he  found  timo  to 
bring  to  a  close  another  work,  tho  preparation  of  which  had  been  com- 
menced many  years  previously,  and  for  which,  while  abroad,  he  had 
made  many  drawings  and  extensive  collections :  '  Metal  Work  and  its 
Artistic  designs,'  in  1  vol.  folio,  with  50  coloured  plates.  He  also 
designed  a  memorial  window  in  staiued  glass,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  William  Huskisson  by  his  widow  in  the  summer  of  1852.  About 
tho  same  timo  he  became  actively  interested  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company.  With  Sir  Josoph  Paxtou  and  Mr.  Owen  Jones  he  went 
into  the  several  questions  connected  with  the  designs,  arrangement, 
&c,  of  the  present  structure,  as  well  as  the  objects  by  which  it  should 
be  made  interesting  and  instructive.  In  August  1852  he  started  on  a 
tour  with  Mr.  Owen  Jonea  to  collect  works  of  art  from  the  principal 
museums,  &c,  of  Europe,  and  backed  by  a  credit  of  20.000Z.  and 
Foreign  Office  credentials,  met  with  unexpected  success.  On  his 
return,  after  four  months'  incessant  labour,  he  started  through  England 
to  collect  casts  of  mediaeval  sculpture,  &c.  With  Mr.  Jones  he  then 
Bet  to  work  on  the  Fine  Art  Courts  and  arrangements  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  which  were  sufficiently  completed  for  the  opening  to  take 
place  on  the  3rd  of  June  1851.  The  principal  works  falling  exclu- 
sively under  Mr.  Wyatt's  control  were  the  Queen's  Screen,  the 
Pompeian  House,  the  Court  of  Christian  Monuments,  and  the  Byzan- 
tine, Mediaeval,  Renaissance,  and  Italian  Courts.  To  the  latter  four 
he  prepared,  in  co-operation  with  Mr.  J.  B.  Waring,  a  series  of  hand- 
books. For  Messrs.  Day  and  Son  he  also  produced  a  work  in  4to, 
'  The  Crystal  Palace  and  Park.' 

In  the  same  year  he  received  her  Majesty's  commands  to  design  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  Neeld,  and  to  restore  the  chancel  of  North 
Marston  Church,  Bucks.  In  1855  he  took  charge  of  the  department  of 
English  staiued  glass  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  for  the  Board 
of  Trade;  and  was  employed  by  the  East  India  Company  to  design 
and  superintend  the  arrangements  of  their  display.  On  the  opening 
of  the  Exposition  he  was  appointed  (in  conjunction  with  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton)  juror  for  class  24  (furniture  aud  decoration).  The  duties 
of  the  office  having  been  discharged,  he  wa3  desired  to  report  upon 
the  department  by  the  English  government.  The  report,  which  was  a 
somewhat  detailed  one,  was  subsequently  published  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  At  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  Mr.  Wyatt  was  nominated  a 
chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  for  "  services  rendered  to  industry 
and  the  arts."  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  with  his  brother  Mr. 
Thomas  Henry  Wyatt,  he  competed  for  the  premiums  ofl'ered  to  all 
the  world  by  the  War  Department  for  the  best  designs  for  barracks, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  first  premium  for  cavalry. 
About  the  same  time  he  wrote  an  historical  'Essay  on  Ivory  carving,' 
which  was  published  with  photographic  illustrations  by  the  Arundel 
Society,  for  whom  he  also  got  up  an  exhibition,  and  delivered  a  lecture 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  (subsequently  published)  on  the  works  of  Giotto 
at  Padua,  &c.  For  these  services  he  was  elected  an  honorary  member 
of  the  society. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  Paris,  Mr.  Wyatt  was  applied  to  by 
the  East  India  Company  to  co-operate  with  their  regularly  appointed 
architect  in  preparing  designs  for  additional  accommodation  to  be  pro- 
vided for  their  museum  at  the  India  House;  and  on  the  sudden 
demise  of  that  gentleman  in  1856  Mr.  Wyatt  was  appointed  to  the 
office  he  had  held.  For  the  Company,  since  that  date,  he  has  executed 
in  this  country  many  works  of  considerable  importance,  including  in 
addition  to  the  above,  barracks  for  about  400  men ;  a  military  hospital 


for  100;  extensive  drainage  works,  a  church,  a  large  drill  shed,  &c, 
and  several  elaborate  surveys.  For  India  ho  has  co-operated  with 
tho  late  Mr.  Rondel  in  the  defcign  of  several  great  bridges,  viz.  the 
Saone,  Keul,  and  the  Hullohur,  while  for  the  East  India  Company  he 
has  designed  an  iron  church  with  900  sittings  for  Rangoon,  and  a 
general  post-oflico  and  eloctric  telegraph  station  of  large  extent  for 
Calcutta. 

In  the  summer  of  1850  Mr.  Wyatt  was  invited  to  become  honorary 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  to  which  he 
had  at  different  times  made  various  communications,  and  of  which,  U 
well  as  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries,  he  was  a  Fellow.  In 
the  autumn  of  1850  he  wrote  two  o«says  on  'Renaissance'  and  on 
'  Italian  Ornament,'  for  Mr.  Owen  Jones's  magnificent  work,  '  The 
Grammar  of  Ornament.'  Ho  also  contributed  an  essay  on  'Metallic 
Art'  to  Mr.  Waring's  important  publication  on  the  Manchester 
Exhibition.  Mr.  Wyatt  was  an  exhibitor  of  drawings  in  water- 
colours  at  the  Universal  Exhibitions  both  of  London  and  Paris,  gain- 
ing at  the  former  a  prize  medal  with  commendation  for  "good  taste  in 
designs  generally,"  and  at  the  latter  a  first  class  medal.  His  most  im- 
portant recent  architectural  works  are  Addenbrooke's  Hospital,  1805  ; 
and  the  Inner  Court  of  the  new  India  Office  ;  of  the  latter  building 
he  is  joint  architect  with  Mr.  Scott,  but  the  Inner  Court  is  by  him  alone. 

WYATT,  RICHARD  JAMES,  sculptor,  was  born  in  Oxford- 
street,  London,  on  the  3rd  of  May  1795.  Having  chosen  sculpture  as 
his  profession,  he  was  placed  as  a  pupil  with  Charles  Rossi,  R.A. ;  and 
about  the  same  time  ho  entered  the  Hoyal  Academy  as  a  student. 
During  the  seven  years  which  he  served  with  Rossi,  he  twice  carried 
olf  medals  at  the  Royal  Academy.  He  afterwards  worked  for  a  short 
time  in  the  atelier  of  Bosio  at  Paris,  and  he  completed  his  professional 
education  under  Canova,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  formed  in 
London,  and  who  kindly  invited  him  to  Rome,  and  offered  him  his 
advice  and  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  In  the  atelier 
of  Canova,  he  had  Gibson  for  a  fellow-student,  and  the  friendship  here 
formed  between  the  young  students,  who  were  ultimately  to  rank 
together  as  the  first  English  sculptors  in  Rome,  remained  unbroken 
through  life.  With  Canova  Wyatt  likewise  retained  the  warmest 
friendship,  till  the  death  of  the  great  Italian  master.  Wyatt  went  to 
Rome  in  1821,  and  he  made  that  city  his  permanent  abode,  only  once 
making  a  brief  visit  to  his  native  country  in  1811.  He  died  suddenly 
at  Rome  on  the  29th  of  May  1850. 

Wyatt  was  a  man  of  singularly  gentle  unassuming  temper,  and  quiet 
retiring  habits.  His  whole  life  was  spent  in  the  diligent  prosecution 
of  his  profession — at  which  he  laboured  often  from  dawn  till  near 
midnight.  The  number  of  his  works  is  very  great,  and  they  are  of  a 
very  unusual  ordsr  of  merit.  He  was  greatest  in  poetic  and  classic 
subjects,  in  which  he  displayed  a  fertility  and  grace  of  invention,  a 
singular  elegance  of  thought,  and  a  degree  of  finish  beyond  most  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  purest  and  most 
refined  of  our  poetic  sculptors.  His  figures,  and  especially  his  female 
figures,  are  beautifully  modelled,  always  posed  with  grace  and  anima- 
tion, aud  always  present  pleasing  forms  from  whatever  side  they  are 
viewed.  His  draperies  too  are  invariably  well  cast,  and  he  expresses 
textures  truly,  yet  without  breach  of  sculpturesque  propriety.  As 
examples  of  his  style  may  be  mentioned  his  statues  of  'A  Nymph 
entering  the  Bath' — one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  many  versions  of 
which,  was  that  executed  for  Lord  Charles  Townshend;  'Nymph 
leaving  the  Bath;'  'Shepherdess  with  a  Kid;'  'Shepherd  Boy;' 
'Glycera;  'Musidore;'  'Bacchus;'  and  'Penelope,' — an  exquisite 
statue  executed  for  her  Majesty ;  and  his  admirable  groups  of  the 
'  Nymph  Eucharis  and  Cupid  ; '  '  Ino  and  Bacchus ; '  '  Nymph  of  Diana 
taking  a  thorn  from  a  greyhound's  foot; 'and  'A  Huntress  with  a 
Leveret  and  Greyhound' — his  last  work.  He  also  produced  many 
excellent  portrait  busts,  some  relievi,  aud  monumental  sculpture.  At 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  several  of  his  works  were  exhibited, 
and  the  medal  for  sculpture  was  awarded  to  him,  though  dead.  Mr. 
Wyatt  was  not  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  a  bye  law  of  that 
institution  rendering  artists  ineligible  unless  resident  in  England. 
Casts  from  several  of  Wyatt's  works — including  most  of  those  named 
above — are  in  the  Crvstal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 

WYATT,  SIR  THOMAS,  called  '  the  Elder,'  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  son,  the  subject  of  the  next  article,  was  born  at  Allingtou 
Castle  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1503.  His  father,  Sir  Henry  Wyatt,  the 
representative  of  a  family  of  some  consequence,  originally  from  York- 
shire, appears  to  have  bettered  his  worldly  fortune  by  attaching  him- 
self to  the  rising  fortunes  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VII.  He  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  in  the  last  years  of  Richard  III.,  and  treated 
with  great  severity.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  he  was 
liberated,  and  must  have  been  early  placed  by  Henry  iu  situations  of 
emolument,  for  in  1493  he  was  able  to  purchase  the  castle  of  Allington. 
He  was  one  of  the  executors  of  Henry's  will,  and  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  as  much  favour  from  the  son  as  from  the  father.  He  obtained 
a  grant  of  part  of  the  estates  of  Empson,  the  first  that  were  forfeited 
to  the  crown  in  the  reisn  of  Henry  VIII.    He  survived  till  153S. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  tenor  of  Thoma3  Wyatt's  life  previous  to 
his  being  entered  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1515,  when  he 
was  twelve  years  old.  He  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  151S,  aud  pro- 
ceeded to  his  Master's  degree  in  1520.  The  next  incident  in  his  life, 
the  knowledge  of  which  has  been  preserved,  is  his  participation  in  a 
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magnificent  feat  of  arms  performed  before  the  king  at  Greenwich,  at 
Christmas,  1525.  He  was  then  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  king's 
bedchamber.  He  was  married  by  this  time  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Brook,  Lord  Cobham.  The  year  of  his  marriage  is  not  known,  but 
his  eldest  son  Thomas  was  born  either  in  1521  or  1523.  A  long 
interval  of  seven  years,  entirely  barren  of  evonts,  succeeds.  In  1532 
he  was  one  of  Anne  Boleyn's  train  when  she  went  from  Dover  to 
Calais  a  short  time 'before  her  marriage;  and  in  July  1533,  wo  find 
him  officiating  for  his  father  as  eworcr  at  her  coronation. 

This  meagre  array  of  incidents  morely  indicates  that  Wyatt  was  a 
young  gentleman  who  had  been  well  educated;  early  "settled  in 
life"  by  marriage;  and  introduced  at  court  under  the  auspices  of  a 
father  who  had  influence  enough  to  obtain  for  him  appointments 
suited  to  his  age.  He  had  already  obtained  some  reputation  aa  a  poet, 
for  Leland,  in  some  Latin  verses  addressed  to  him  from  Paris,  com- 
pliments him  on  his  compositions.  In  person  he  was  strong,  but 
elegant;  with  fine  features,  a  penetrating  eye,  and  a  mouth  of  singular 
sweetness.  He  was  dexterous  iu  the  use  of  arms;  he  sung,  played 
well  on  the  lute,  and  he  spoko  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  with 
fluency.  His  readiness  at  repartee  is  a  constant  theme  of  his  contem- 
porary eulogists. 

There  is  much  perplexity  in  the  accounts  of  the  danger  in  which  ho 
was  involved  on  account  of  Anne  Boleyn.  So  contradictory  are  the 
statements,  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  at  what  time  he  was 
placed  in  peril,  aad  whether  as  friend  or  foe  of  that  lady.  Fuller's 
"  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  foil,  as  I  have  heard,  into  King  Henry's  disfavour 
about  the  business  of  Anne  Boleyn,  till  by  his  industry,  innocence,  and 
discretion  he  extricated  himself" — admits  of  either  interpretation. 
Judging  by  Henry's  character,  it  seems  more  probable  that  Wyatt 
fell  into  temporary  disgrace  from  having  shown  his  aversion  to  tho 
match,  than  from  his  having  been  suspected  of  too  much  intimacy 
with  tho  lady.  Anne  Boleyn,  it  may  be  observed,  was  executed  in 
May  1530;  on  the  18th  of  March  of  that  year  Wyatt  was  dubbed  a 
knight  by  the  king;  and  in  1537  he  was  with  tho  king's  sanction 
nominated  hif;h  sheriff  for  Kent  at  a  period  of  considerable  danger. 

The  remaining  part  of  Wyatt's  life  was  passed  in  the  toils  of  diplo- 
macy and  anxieties  of  court  intrigue.  In  April  1537,  he  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Pate  as  Henry's  minister  at  the  Spanish  court.  Ho  re- 
mained at  Madrid  till  the  beginning  of  1538.  In  May  he  was  sent 
back  to  Spain  (Bonner  being  joined  in  commission  with  him) ;  in  June 
he  followed  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  Nice  on  his  expedition  to  meet 
the  Pope  and  Fraucis  I.;  in  July  ho  was  with  Charles  at  Barcelona. 
In  April  1539,  he  was  recalled,  but  was  detained  in  Spain  till  June. 
The  principal  service  he  performed  for  his  king  during  his  Spanish 
mission  was  keeping  him  informed  of  the  intrigues  of  the  court.  The 
indifferent  reception  that  Cardinal  Pole  experienced  at  the  hands  of 
Charles  V.  at  this  time  was  attributed  to  the  dexterous  management 
of  Wyatt.  He  had  urgently  solicited  tc  be  recalled  for  nearly  a  year 
before  he  could  obtain  his  wish.  His  desire  to  return  to  England  was 
excited  in  part  by  the  necessity  of  looking  after  his  family  concerns, 
his  father  having  died  about  this  time ;  and  in  part  by  the  necessity 
of  beiDg  at  hand  to  meet  the  charges  brought  against  him  by  Bonner. 
The  distaste  he  entertained  for  Spain  was  probably  occasioned  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  anxious  state  of  his  mind.  All  his  verses  written 
at  this  time  are  in  a  desponding  tone.  When  not  engaged  in  business 
he  employed  himself  in  corresponding  with  his  son,  or  in  superintend- 
ing the  education  of  a  young  person  of  the  name  of  Baker,  recom- 
mended to  his  care  by  Wriotbesly,  or  in  composing  verses.  He  mixed 
little  in  society;  his  principal  associates  were  the  ambassadors  of 
Venice  and  Ferrara. 

He  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  unemployed.  Towards  the  close 
of  1539  the  emperor  began  his  journey  through  France  into  the 
Netherlands,  and  in  November  Wyatt  was  appointed  ambassador- 
extraordinary  to  the  imperial  court,  with  instructions  to  join  Charles 
on  his  road  through  France.  Wyatt  joined  the  emperor  at  Blois,  on 
the  11th  of  December,  accompanied  him  to  Paris,  and  left  that  city  on 
the  same  day  with  him  (7th  January),  proceeding  direct  to  Brussels, 
there  to  await  his  arrival.  He  continued  in  attendance  on  the  court 
at  Brussels  and  Ghent  till  about  the  middle  of  May,  when  he  returned 
to  England.  Wyatt  had  zealously  seconded  Cromwell  in  promoting 
the  match  between  Henry  and  Anne  of  Cleves.  During  his  residence 
in  the  Netherlands  he  consistently  advocated  the  policy  of  supporting 
the  duke  of  Cleves  and  the  Protestant  princes  of  the  empire.  By  this 
course  he  ran  counter  to  the  inclinations  of  the  king,  and,  in  common 
with  Cromwell,  lost  favour  with  him. 

Wyatt  had  grown  averse  to  business,  having  been  disgusted  with 
the  falsehood  of  the  statesmen  with  whom  he  had  to  deal ;  but 
prudence  had  also  a  share  in  his  resolution  to  retire  from  his  diplo- 
matic career.  He  was  aware  that  Cromwell's  enemies  were  gaining  the 
ascendancy,  and  knew  that  the  fall  of  the  minister  would  involve  his 
own.  He  was  not  mistaken.  Although  Henry  received  him  on  his 
return  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  imply  satisfaction  with  his  conduct, 
he  was  arrested,  towards  the  close  of  1540  or  the  beginning  of  1541, 
on  the  old  charges  of  Bonner,  which  had  been  understood  to  be 
departed  from.  Although  neither  allowed  to  cross-examine  Bonner's 
witnesses  nor  produce  any  of  his  own,  he  was  acquitted,  about  the 
month  of  June  1511.  On  the  10th  of  July  following  he  obtained  a 
grant  of  lands  in  Lambeth  from  the  king;  in  1542  he  was  created 


High  Steward  of  the  king's  manor  of  Maidstone  ;  and  in  the  same  year 
he  received  additional  valuable  grants.  Thess  favours  would  seem  to 
imply  that  Henry  was  convinced  of  his  loyalty  and  satisfied  with  his 

services. 

The  brief  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  retirement  at  Allington. 
He  has  himself  informed  us  that  when  the  season  permitted  he  was  used 
to  hunt  and  hawk ;  that  in  the  depth  of  winter  he  was  fond  of  shooting 
with  his  bow ;  and  that  when  the  weather  confined  him  to  the  house, 
he  devoted  himself  to  study  or  the  composition  of  verses.  In  October 
1542,  he  was  unexpectedly  summoned  to  attend  the  king,  and,  eager 
to  show  his  zeal,  overheated  himself  in  his  hasty  journey.  Ho  was 
seized  in  consequence  with  a  fever  at  Sherborne,  and  died  there  on 
the  11th  of  the  month. 

Wyatt  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  accomplished  courtiers  of 
his  age;  and  a  statesman  of  great  sagacity,  dexterity,  and  integrity. 
There  were  four  reasons,  it  is  remarked  by  Lloyd,  why  men  went  to 
dine  with  him  : — "  first,  his  generous  entertainment ;  secondly,  his  free 
and  knowing  discourse  of  Spain  and  Germany,  an  insight  into  whoso 
interests  was  his  masterpiece,  they  having  been  studied  by  him  for  his 
own  satisfaction  as  well  as  from  the  exigency  of  the  times ;  thirdly, 
his  quickness  in  observing,  his  civility  in  entertaining,  and  Ids  readi- 
ness in  encouraging  every  man's  peculiar  parts  and  inclinations;  and 
lastly,  tho  favour  and  notice  with  which  he  was  honoured  by  tho 
king."  Wyatt  has  left  writings  both  in  verse  and  prose.  His  amatory 
verses  are,  in  regard  to  matter,  much  like  other  amatory  verses. 
Their  language,  though  less  fluent  than  that  of  modern  ballad-mongers, 
who  have  a  language  made  rhythmical  to  their  hand,  is  sufficiently 
polished  to  entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  whose  works 
mark  tho  progress  of  the  language.  His  satires  have  more  of  matter 
in  them,  and  moro  of  nerve  in  the  versification.  The  first  is  remark- 
able as  containing  the  earliest  English  version  of  the  Town  and  Country 
Mouse.  Of  Wyatt's  prose  writings,  his  letters  on  state  business  show 
much  shrewdness ;  his  letters  to  his  son  exhibit  a  pure,  elevated,  and 
well  disciplined  mind.  Taking  into  account  the  time  at  which  he 
wrote,  his  prose  has  always  struck  us  as  more  to  bo  admired  than  his 
verse. 

WYATT,  SIR  THOMAS  (the  Younger),  only  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  1520,  or  at  tho  latest  in  January  1521.  He  was  married 
to  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Hawke,  of  Bourne  in  Kent,  in  1530 
or  1537,  when  he  could  not  have  been  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  old.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  his  father  was  induced  to 
settle  him  thus  early  in  life  with  a  view  to  give  greater  stability  to  a 
character  which  threatened  to  bo  unsteady.  The  supposition  is  ren- 
dered plausible  by  the  tone  of  two  letters  addressed  by  the  father  to 
the  son  a  year  or  two  after  the  marriage,  which  have  been  published 
by  Mr.  Nott. 

In  October  1542,  Wyatt  succeeded  to  his  father's  estates,  and  before 
little  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed,  executed  a  deed  (discovered  by 
Mr.  Cayley  in  the  Augmentation  Office),  which  further  corroborates 
the  suspicion  of  the  wildness  of  his  youth — an  alienation  of  his  estate 
of  Tarrant  in  Dorsetshire  in  favour  of  Francis  Wyatt,  his  natural  son 
by  the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Dorrel,  of  Liddlecote.  In  April  1543 
he  had  been  imprisoned  for  assisting  the  Earl  of  Surrey  in  breaking 
the  windows  of  the  citizens  of  London  at  night  with  stones  shot  from 
a  crossbow.  Surrey  gravely  said  in  after-life  that  hi3  intention  was, 
by  frightening  the  citizens  through  the  sudden  and  mysteridus  break- 
ing of  their  windows,  to  turn  them  to  repentance ;  but  this  ingenious 
defence,  if  alleged  before  the  privy  council,  availed  neither  himself  nor 
his  accomplices  Wyatt  and  Pickering. 

After  his  release  from  the  Tower,  Wyatt  raised  a  body  of  men  at 
his  own  expense,  and  did  good  service  with  them  at  the  siege  of  Land- 
recy.  It  appears  from  the  statements  of  Churchyard  that  the  military 
talents  of  Wyatt  were  soon  acknowledged.  Early  in  1545  he  was  placed 
iu  command  at  Boulogne,  and  constantly  employed  against  the  French 
in  that  quarter.  When  Surrey  was  appointed  governor  of  Boulogne 
in  September  1545,  Wyatt  was  made  one  of  the  council.  "  I  assure 
your  majesty,"  Surrey  wrote  to  Henry  VIII.  respecting  Wyatt,  "  you 
have  framed  him  to  such  towardness  of  knowledge  in  the  war,  that, 
none  other  dispraised,  your  majesty  hath  not  many  like  him  in  your 
realm  for  hardiness,  painfulness,  and  circumspection,  and  natural  dis- 
position to  the  war."  Wyatt  continued  to  hold  his  situation  at  Bou- 
logne after  Surrey's  recall,  and  even,  it  has  been  assumed,  till  tho 
place  was  finally  given  up  to  the  French  in  1550. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  Wyatt  appears 
to  have  lived  chiefly  at  Allington.  The  part  he  took  immediately  after 
the  king's  death  is  ambiguous.  Sir  John  Bridges  subsequently  re- 
proached him  in  words  which  seem  to  imply  that  he  had  appeared  iu 
arms  in  favour  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  ;  but  Wyatt  iu  his  defence  before 
the  privy  council  asserted  that  "  he  had  served  the  queen  against  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  as  my  lord  of  Arundel  can  witness." 

In  the  year  1554,  when  the  Spanish  match  was  in  agitation,  Wyatt 
was  persuaded  to  take  the  command  of  the  Kentish  men  in  the  rising 
concerted  with  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  The  other  conspirators  were  sur- 
prised before  they  could  proceed  to  action,  but  Wyatt  with  his  forces 
having  gained  some  considerable  advantages  over  the  royalists,  pushed 
on  to  Southwark.  An  attempt  to  surprise  Ludgate  on  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary failed,  and  he  with  one  or  two  of  his  followers  were  separated 
from  the  body  of  his  troops  and  taken  n  Fleet  Street.    His  conduct 
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at  tlie  moment  of  his  oapture,  as  narrated  by  Stow,  gives  him  tho 
appearance  of  one  who  hud  completely  lost  Lin  self  possession.  Be 
was  not  tried  till  tlio  1 6th  of  March,  aud  bo  is  accused  duxing  tlio 
interval  of  Laving  Implicated  Elizabeth  and  others  by  Lis  confessions, 
in  a  way  neitber  creditable  to  bis  courago  nor  Lis  fidelity.  When 
however  the  attorney-general  charged  biui  on  big  trial  witli  having 
brought  the  Lady  Elizabeth  iu  question,  he  replied,  "I  beseech  you, 
being  iu  this  wretched  state,  overchargo  me  not,  nor  make  mo  seem 
to  be  that  I  am  not.  I  am  loth  to  accuse  any  person  by  name,  but 
that  I  have  written  I  have  written."  Ho  was  executed  ou  the  11th  of 
April. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  appears  to  have  been  a  zealous  Protestant  in 
theory,  although  religion  does  not  seem  to  have  exercised  much  prac- 
tical iufluence  on  his  conduct.  In  his  youth  he  appears  to  have  been 
rather  wild  than  licentious.  Ho  was  possessed  of  strength  and  address, 
and  that  kind  of  courage  which  carries  a  man  with  eclat  through  a 
battle-field,  but  breaks  down  under  adversity  and  imprisonment.  His 
tone  when  taken  prisoner  at  Ludgate,  and  on  his  trial,  was  that  of  a 
man  bewildered  and  borne  down  by  his  rovcrses.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  possessed  any  of  his  father's  literary  talent.  It  is  probable 
however  that  he  had  some  taste  for  letters,  or  was  at  least  capable  of 
taking  pride  iu  his  father's  distinction.  The  Harrington  manuscript, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Nott  ('  Works  of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  and 
of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the  Elder '),  contains  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  (the 
Elder)  poems  in  Lis  own  handwriting,  arranged  into  two  classeis,  and 
numbered  by  his  son,  who  had  also  copied  into  the  volume  two  letters 
of  advice  which  his  father  sent  him  from  Spain. 

WYATVILLE,  SIR  JEFFRY,  nephew  to  James  Wyatt  [Wyatt, 
Jamks],  and  sou  of  Joseph  Wyatt,  was  born  August  3,  1766,  at  Bur- 
ton-upon-Trent,  in  Staffordshire,  at  the  free-school  of  which  place  he 
received  his  education.  At  school  he  appears  to  have  been  of  truant 
disposition,  and  was  so  far  from  displaying  any  predilection  for  studies 
connected  with  his  future  profession,  that  he  was  bent  upon  going  to 
sea,  and  made  two  attempts  to  do  so,  the  first  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
the  second  about  two  years  afterwards,  but  on  both  occasions  he  was 
pursued  aud  brought  back.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  to  have 
gone  out  with  Admiral  Kempenfeldt,  in  the  Royal  George,  but  being 
prevented  from  joining  the  vessel  in  time,  he  escaped  tLe  fate  wLich 
awaited  it  at  Spithead.  Thus  thwarted,  he  betook  himself  to  the 
metropolis  in  the  hope  of  fiuding  some  opportunity  of  entering  into 
the  naval  service,  but  as  the  American  war  had  terminated,  no  such 
opportunity  offered. 

These  disappointments  however  were  all  so  many  turns  of  good- 
fortune,  which  reserved  biui  for  higher  fortune  and  distinction  than 
he  might  else  have  obtained.  He  was  not  left  a  friendless  adventurer 
in  tho  metropolis  :  his  uncle  Samuel,  an  architect  and  builder  of 
some  note  and  considerable  practice  (who  erected  the  Trinity  House, 
London  ;  Heaton  House,  Lancashire  ;  Tatton  Hall,  &c),  took  him  into 
his  otliee  for  seven  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  had  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  routine  and  busiuess 
of  his  profession,  he  served  a  sort  of  second  apprenticeship  with  his 
other  uncle  James,  and  it  was  no  doubt  from  him  that  he  imbibed  a 
preference  for  Gothic  and  Old  English  architecture.  While  with  his 
uncle  James,  he  was  brought  into  coutact  with  several  persons  of  high 
rank  and  influence,  and  among  others  his  future  royal  patron,  then 
prince  of  Wales. 

No  great  encouragement  however,  at  least  no  opportunities  seem  to 
have  been  held  out  to  him  at  that  time  from  that  quarter ;  for  in 
1799  he  accepted  the  proposal  made  him  by  an  eminent  builder  (Mr. 
John  Armstrong)  who  had  extensive  government  contracts,  to  join  in 
business  with  him.  The  line  of  business  he  now  engaged  in  was 
eminently  respectable  and  lucrative ;  still  it  proved  for  about  twenty 
years  a  bar  to  his  admission  into  the  Royal  Academy  as  a  member  of 
that  body,  nor  perhaps  altogether  improperly.  It  did  not  however 
prevent  his  being  employed  very  extensively  as  an  architect  by  maDy 
nobleman  and  gentlemen  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  either  in 
improving  and  making  additions  to  their  mansions  or  erecting  new 
ones.  Nearly  all  his  works  are  of  this  class,  however  varied  in  them- 
selves, with  the  exception  of  the  new  front  of  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
Cambridge  (1833).  He  was  not  therefore  so  much  known  by  repute 
to  the  public  generally,  as  he  might  have  been,  had  he  been  employed 
on  buildings  more  open  to  notice. 

It  seems  to  have  been  unexpected  by  himself  when  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Windsor  by  George  IV.  in  1S24  ;  and  perhaps  it  occasioned 
some  surprise  in  others,  when  it  was  first  announced  that  Mr.  Jeffry 
Wyatt  was  to  be  the  architect  employed  in  remodelling  the  Castle— 
such  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  talent  as  had  not  till  then  been 
ottered  to  any  ouo  in  the  profession  for  full  a  century.  The  works 
were  set  about  immediately  after  the  approval  of  tLe  architect's  plans, 
the  first  stone  of  '  King  George  IV's  Gateway  '  (forming  the  principal 
entrance  into  the  quadraoglo  on  the  south  side,  in  a  direct  line  with 
the  long  walk)  being  laid  by  the  king  Limself  on  tLo  12th  of  August 
1824  ;  on  which  occasion  Wyatt  was  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  adding 
"  by  royal  autbority,"  tLe  silly  appendage  "  ville  "  to  his  name,  in 
order  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  other  architects  named  Wyatt. 
On  the  king  taking  possession  of  tLe  private  apartineuts,  December  9, 
1828,  he  was  knighted.  The  completion  of  the  alterations  at  Windsor 
Castle  occupied  him  almost  exclusively  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
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during  which  he  resided  chiefly  at  Windsor,  within  the  preciucts  of 
tho  (Jastlo,  iu  what  is  called  tho  U'ykeham  'l  ower,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  north  terrace;  and  where,  after  suffering  for  tlie  lut 
five  years  of  his  life  under  an  asthmatic  complaint,  ho  died,  February 
18,  1810,  in  li is  seventy-fourth  year,  and  was  buried  in  St.  George's 
Chapel.  Sir  Jeffry  had  been  a  widower  thirty  yearn,  Laving  loat  hie 
wife  (Miss  Sophia  Powell)  in  1810;  and  of  their  three  children, 
Augusta,  the  youngest  and  favourite  daughter,  died  at  Windsor,  iu 
1825;  and  George  Gcoffry  in  1833;  Emma  (Mrs.  Hawbly  Knapp) 
alone  surviving  him. 

It  was  tho  architect's  good  fortune  to  behold  Lis  great  work  brought 
to  completion  by  himself,  at  a  cost  of  over  700,000/.,  aud  it  was  his 
intention  to  publish  the  designs,  which  lie  direeted  to  be  done  by  his 
executors,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  H.  A-hton.  The  work 
was  accordingly  brought  out  on  a  magnificent  scale  in  two  volumes, 
large  folio,  1841,  and  forms,  as  regards  the  exterior  of  the  Castle,  out) 
of  the  most  completo  and  elaborate  series  of  illustrations  ever  pub- 
lished of  any  single  edifice,  but  is  nevertheless  defective,  inasmuch 
as,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  plans,  there  is  nothing  to  afford  auy 
information  with  regard  to  the  interior,  which,  if  not  exactly  what 
Sir  Jeffry  wished  to  make  it,  contains  much  that  would  have  been 
interesting  both  to  professional  men  and  the  public. 

It  is  further  to  be  regretted  that  of  his  other  works  no  authentic 
illustrations  have  been  published  in  any  shape,  not  even  of  the  princely 
seat  of  .Chatsworth,  to  which  he  made  very  extensive  additions  during 
the  last  twenty  year3  of  his  life.  He  was  also  employed  at  Longleat 
Castle,  Wilts,  AVollaton  Hall,  Notts,  and  completed  Asheridge,  the 
feat  of  the  earl  of  Bridgewater,  which  had  been  begun  by  James 
Wyatt ;  lodges  and  other  buildings  in  Windsor  Park ;  a  temple  at 
Kew ;  and  alterations  at  Bushy  for  the  queen  dowager. 

WYCHEULY,  WILLIAM,  son  of  Daniel  Wycherly,  Esq.,  of  Cleave, 
in  Shropshire,  was  born  about  1640.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  wag 
sent  to  travel  in  France,  probably  because  his  father's  loyalist  opinions 
rendered  him  doubtful  of  the  uuiversities  at  that  time.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  returned  to  England  till  a  short  time  before  the 
Restoration.  He  resided,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  stay  in 
France,  on  the  banks  of  the  Charente.  The  Duke  of  Montausier  was 
at  that  time  governor  of  Angoulfime,  and  Wycherly  was  favourably 
received  at  the  court  of  his  duchess,  Julia  d'Angennes  Rambouillet, 
celebrated  in  Voiture's  letters,  "  This  little  court,  learned  and  strict 
(savante  et  prude),  must,"  says  a  French  biographer,  "have  given 
lessons  of  propriety  to  the  young  Englishman,  of  which  he  made  only 
an  indifferent  use."  At  the  time,  the  tone  of  that  court  certainly  did 
exercise  considerable  influence  on  the  mind  of  Wycherly,  for  during 
Lis  residence  in  France  he  solemnly  abjured  tLe  Protestant  faitL,  and 
was  received  into  tLe  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Wycherly  was  entered  as  a  student  of  law 
in  the  Middle  Temple.  It  would  appear 'however,  from  a  passage  in 
Wood's  '  Athena?  Oxonicnses,'  that  he  was  previously  sent  for  a  short 
time  to  Oxford  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Anglican  Church.  At  that 
university  he  "  wore  not  a  gown,"  only  lived  in  the  lodgings  of  th? 
provost  of  Lis  college,  was  entered  iu  the  public  library  under  tLe  title 
of  Philosophic  Studiosus,  in  July  1660,  being  then  about  twenty  years 
of  age.  He  departed  without  being  matriculated,  or  a  degree  con- 
ferred on  him,  having  been  by  Dr.  Barlow  reconciled  to  the  Protestant 
religion. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  with  certainty  Wycherly's  career  from  1600 
till  1669  or  1670,  when  he  produced  his  first  play.  The  accounts  of 
his  favour  with  Charles  II.,  intrigue- with  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland, 
his  introduction  to  Buckingham,  and  his  intimacy  with  Rochester,  are 
all  derived  from  conversational  gossip.  It  is  sufficiently  apparent  how- 
ever that  he  possessed  means  which  enabled  him  to  mingle  with  the 
gay  world  on  a  footing  of  equality,  aud  that,  forgetful  of  the  lessons  of 
the  "petite  cour  savante  et  prude,"  he  conformed  to  the  manners  of 
the  time.  Major  Pack  states  that  the  family  estate  was  worth  600/.  a 
year  in  the  time  of  Wycherly's  father. 

Wycherly's  first  play,  '  Love  in  a  Wood,  or  St.  James's  Park,'  was 
produced  after  May  1669,  and  before  November  1671,  with  a  success 
which  enabled  him  to  take  rank  as  one  of  the  leading  wits  of  the  day. 
His  three  other  plays  were  all  equally  fortunate.  '  The  Gentleman 
Dancing-master'  appeared  about  the  close  of  1671 ;  the  'Plain  Dealer' 
in  1674  ;  and  the  'Country  Wife'  in  167S.  The  plays  however 
appeal-  to  have  been  composed  some  time  before  they  were  acted — in 
1659,  1661,  1665,  1671.  There  is  much  wit  in  these  productions,  but 
more  manly  common-sense  expressed  in  racy  English.  Their  licen- 
tiousness will  prevent  their  ever  again  becoming  popular.  The  im- 
pression produced  on  Wycherly  by  the  severe  decorum  of  the  Duchess 
of  Moutausier's  court  had  been  completely  obliterated  by  the  licentious 
society  iu  which  he  had  subsequently  mingled.  But  his  inteUect, 
though  familiarised  with  impurity,  had  not  been  enervated.  He  had  a 
strong  and  just  perception  of  character,  and  expressed  it  with  vigour 
and  felicity. 

Several  years  after  the  appearance  of  '  The  Plain  Dealer,'  Wycherly 
encountered  the  Countess  of  Drogbeda,  a  young,  rich,  and  beautiful 
widow,  at  Tuubridge.  They  met  in  a  bookseller's  shop.  The  lady 
came  to  inquire  for  '  The  Plain  Dealer,'  and  the  master  of  the  ahop 
presented  Wycherly  to  her  as  the  real  plain  dealer.  This  must  have 
been  subsequent  to  June  1679,  when  the  earl  died.    Thev  were  soon 
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after  privately  married.  The  lady  was  fprobably  not  without  good 
reason)  distractedly  jealous.  Dennis  relates  that  their  lodgings  were 
in  Bow-street,  Covent  Garden,  opposite  the  Cock  Tavern,  and  if  at  any 
time  he  entered  that  place  of  refreshment  with  his  friends,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  windows  open  that  she  might  see  there  was  no  | 
woman  in  the  company.  Of  course  a  person  of  this  disposition  would 
feel  considerable  reluctance  to  trust  her  husband  at  the  court.  The 
uufrequency  of  Wycherly's  appearance  there  gave  umbrage,  and  lost 
him  the  favour  of  Charles. 

The  countess  did  not  long  survive  her  marriage.  She  settled  her 
whole  estate  upon  Wycherley,  but  the  settlement  was  disputed  after 
her  death,  and,  ruined  in  his  circumstances  by  legal  and  other 
expenses,  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  There  he  lay  several  years.  It 
is  said  that  he  was  at  last  relieved  by  James  II.,  who,  having  gone  to 
see  '  The  Plain  Dealer'  acted,  was  so  delighted,  that  he  was  induced  to 
give  orders  for  the  payment  of  the  author's  debts  and  settling  a  pen- 
sion of  2001.  a  year  on  him.  The  story  has  an  apocryphal  air.  It  is 
certain  that  Wycherly  in  after-life  returned  to  the  Romish  Church, 
and  this,  with  some  remains  of  court  influence,  is  more  likely  to  have 
attracted  to  him  the  munificence  of  James. 

Wycherly  did  not  profit  by  the  king's  liberality  to  the  full  extent, 
for,  ashamed  to  confess  the  amount  of  his  debts,  he  understated  them. 
His  pension  dropped  at  the  Revolution.  His  father's  estate,  to  which 
he  succeeded  some  years  later,  was  strictly  entailed,  and  the  income 
was  attached  by  his  creditors.  A  more  decorous,  if  not  a  more 
virtuous  generation  had  risen  up,  and  Wycherly's  strain  of  wit  was  no 
longer  the  fashion.  He  continued  to  struggle  with  his  difficulties  till 
1715,  the  year  of  his  death.  Eleven  days  before  that  event,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age,  ho  was  married  to  a  young  woman  with  a 
fortuno  of  1500Z.  What  attractions  such  a  match  could  possess  for 
the  lady  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  He  contrived  to  spend  a  good  deal 
of  her  money;  but  repaid  her  on  his  death-bed  by  the  judicious 
advice,  "  not  to  take  an  old  man  for  her  second  husband." 

In  1701  Wycherly  published  a  volume  of  poems,  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed an  engraving  from  his  picture  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  in  the 
prime  of  life.  Below  this  portrait  he  inserted  the  motto  '  Heu  quan- 
tum mutatus  ab  illo  !'  A  volume  of  poems,  and  'moral  reflections,'  | 
which  he  had  in  part  prepared  for  the  press,  was  published  post- 
humously in  1728,  by  Major  Pack,  who  prefixed  a  very  slovenly  and 
meagre  memoir  of  the  author.  Wycherly's  poems  are  defective  in 
rhythm,  and  have  not  much  of  what  is  properly  called  feeling"  in 
them  ;  but  they  are  not  unfrequently  characterised  by  his  vigorous 
common-sense.  Some  of  his  '  moral  reflections'  are  terse  and  pointed. 

(Major  Pack's  Memoirs  of  William  Wycherly,  Esq.;  Dennis's  Letters; 
Biogrnphia  Britannica.  Leigh  Hunt's  biographical  notice  of  Wycherly 
in  Moxou's  edition,  and  the  review  of  the  notice  in  the  Atlienceum  ; 
and  before  drawing  any  conclusions  from  the  Wycherly  Letters  as 
published  by  Pope,  the  literary  student  would  do  well  to  see  what  is 
said  on  the  subject  in  the  Athtimum  for  October  3, 1857.) 

WYCLIFFE  or  WICLIF  (two  of  the  most  common  among  about 
twenty  variations  of  the  spelling),  JOHN  DE,  appears  to  have  been 
born  about  the  year  1324,  and,  according  to  the  most  probable  account, 
was  a  native  of  the  parish  of  the  same  name,  situated  about  six  1 
miles  from  the  town  of  Richmond  in  Yorkshire.  The  tradition  of 
the  place  makes  him  to  have  been  a  relation  of  a  family  of  the  name 
of  Wycliffe,  or  De  Wycliffe,  who  were  lords  of  the  manor  and  patrons 
of  the  rectory  from  the  Conquest  down  to  the  year  1606,  when  the 
property  passed  by  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  into  a  family  of  another 
name.  The  earliest  fact  that  is  known  respecting  Wycliffe  is,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  students  first  admitted  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
which  was  founded  in  1310.  He  Boon  however  removed  to  Merton 
College.  He  is  said  to  have  applied  himself  with  diligence  and  success 
to  the  study  of  the  civil,  the  canon,  and  even  the  common  law  ;  but 
the  departments  of  learning  in  which  he  acquired  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction were  scholastic  philosophy  and  divinity.  The  chronicler 
Knighton,  who  on  every  occasion  evinces  and  openly  expresses  the 
keenest  aversion  to  Wycliffe's  doctrines  and  proceedings,  admits  that 
he  was  esteemed  the  most  eminent  theological  and  philosophical 
doctor  of  his  time,  and  that  in  the  employment  of  the  scholastic  dia- 
lectic he  had  no  equal. 

Wycliffe's  first  publication,  as  commonly  stated,  is  a  tract  entitled 
The  Last  Age  of  the  Church,'  which  is  inferred  from  internal 
evidence  to  have  appeared  in  1356.  It  was  printed  for  the  first  time 
with  a  preface  and  notes  by  the  Rev.  James  Henthorn  Todd,  D.D., 
Dublin,  16mo.,  1840,  from  the  only  known  manuscript  in  the  Univer- 
sity library,  Dublin,  in  which  shape  it  fills  thirteen  or  fourteen  short 
pages,  making  altogether  not  much  above  two  hundred  lines.  For 
anything  that  this  performance  can  add  to  the  reputation  of  Wycliffe, 
it  might  have  been  left  in  oblivion ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
world  would  come  to  an  end  with  the  then  current  century,  grounded 
principally  on  the  prophecies  attributed  to  the  Calabrian  monk 
Joachim  (who  lived  in  the  12th  century,  and  whose  own  calculation 
was  that  the  end  of  the  present  system  would  happen  in  1260), 
and  on  a  cabalistic  computation  from  the  letters  of  the  Roman 
alphabet,  which  appears  to  be  the  writer's  own.  TheBe  dreams  of 
Wycliffe  seem  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  impression  left  by  the  great  ' 
pestilence  which  desolated  Europe  in  1348.  Dr.  Todd  however  has  1 
ventured  in  hie  preface  (pp.  xii.-xv.,  and  notes,  p,  lxxxi.)  to  suggest  a 
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doubt  whether  the  tract  can  with  perfect  certainty  be  assigned  to 
Wycliffe,  and  also  whether  the  passage  from  which  the  date  of  its 
publication  or  composition  has  been  inferred  is  conclusive  as  to  that 
matter. 

It  is  affirmed  by  all  Wycliffe's  biographers  that  he  began  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  by  his  writings  against  the  Mendicant  Orders  about 
the  year  1360.  The  fact  may  be  so,  but  the  earliest  testimony  to  it, 
we  believe,  is  that  of  Anthony  Wood,  who  may  have  derived  his 
knowledge  from  the  records  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  There  is 
nothing  upon  this  subject  among  the  extant  writings  attributed  to 
Wycliffe  which  can  be  assigned  to  nearly  so  early  a  date.  The  state- 
ment however  is  in  itself  very  probable :  the  contest  between  tho 
Mendicants  and  the  University  was  at  its  height  about  1360;  and 
about  the  same  time  Wycliffe  appears  to  have  been  in  high  favour  at 
the  university  ;  for  in  1360  or  1361  he  was  made  warden  or  master  of 
Balliol  Hall  (as  Balliol  College  was  then  called),  and  in  the  beginning 
of  1361  he  was  presented  by  that  society  to  the  rectory  of  Fy ling- 
ham  or  Fillingham,  a  living  of  considerable  value,  in  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln. 

In  1365  Wycliffe  appears  to  have  resigned  the  mastership  of  Balliol 
for  that  of  Canterbury  Hall,  then  recently  founded  by  Archbishop 
Islep.  He  was  put  into  this  place  by  the  archbishop  in  December 
of  that  year,  in  the  room  of  a  monk  named  Henry  de  Wodehall,  who 
had  been  originally  appointed,  but  whose  turbulent  conduct  had  com- 
pelled the  founder  to  remove  him.  In  1366  however  Islep  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  primacy  by  Simon  Langham,  who  had  beeu  himself  a 
monk ;  and  then  a  process  was  commenced  with  the  object  of  ejecting 
the  secular  warden  from  Canterbury  Hall,  on  the  pretence  that  his 
nomination  had  taken  place  when  Islep  was  incapacitated  by  weak- 
ness both  of  body  and  mind  for  the  transaction  of  business.  It 
appears  that  Wycliffe's  appointment  was  pronounced  void  by  the  arch- 
bishop ;  that  a  person  named  John  de  Radyugate  was  in  the  first 
instance  substituted  in  his  place ;  but  that,  within  a  month  after, 
Wodehall  was  restored.  Wycliffe  appealed  against  the  sentence  to  the 
pope,  but  it  was  confirmed  by  his  holiness  in  1370 ;  and  in  1372  it 
was  further  ratified  by  the  king,  Edward  III. 

It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Webb  Le  Bas  (in  his '  Life  of  Wiclif,'  Lon., 
8vo,  1832)  should  in  an  elaborate  argument  entirely  constructed  upon 
a  comparisou  of  dates  (pp.  121-123)  have  assumed  that  Wycliffe's 
appeal  to  Rome  in  this  cause  was  made  in  1365.  It  is  correctly  stated, 
only  a  few  pages  before  (p.  117),  that  Archbis;hop  L>lep  died  in  1366, 
and  that  the  proceedings  in  the  case  were  commenced  under  his  suc- 
cessor Archbishop  Langham.  Wycliffe's  appeal  was  certainly  not 
made  till  1367,  in  the  month  of  May  of  which  year  Wodehall  was 
restored.  Instead  therefore  of  his  suit  having  been  then  two  years 
pending,  as  Mr.  Le  Bas  argues,  it  had  probably  not  commenced  when 
Wycliffe  was,  in  1367,  publicly  challenged  by  a  monk  to  defend  the 
decision  of  parliament  that  the  king  should  not  do  homage  to  the 
pope ;  a  challenge  which,  as  is  stated  by  Mr.  Le  Bas,  he  promptly 
answered.  His  reply  to  the  monk  is  printed,  from  a  manuscript  in 
the  Lambeth  library,  by  Lewis,  'Life  of  Dr.  John  Wiclif,'  Papers  and 
Records,  No.  30.  It  is  in  Latin,  being  entitled'  Ueterminatio  qutcdam 
Magistri  Johannis  Wyclyff  de  Dominio  contra  unum  Mouachum  ;'  and 
in  it  the  author  calls  himself  the  king's  own  chaplain  ('  peculiaris 
regis  clericus  ').  He  protests  that,  as  an  humble  and  obedient  son  of 
the  Roman  church,  he  desires  to  assert  nothing  injurious  to  the  said 
church,  or  that  could  reasonably  offend  pious  ears. 

In  1368,  while  his  suit  at  Rome  was  certainly  depending,  he  ex- 
changed his  living  of  Fillingham  for  that  of  Ludgershall,  in  the  same 
diocese,  but  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bucks,  which  was  of  less  value, 
but  was  recommended  to  him  by  being  nearer  Oxford.  In  1372, 
having  taken  his  degree  of  D.D.,  he  publicly  professed  divinity  and 
read  lectures  in  it  in  Oxford  University.  This  "  he  did,"  Lewis  con- 
tinues, "  with  very  great  applause,  having  such  an  authority  in  the 
schools  that  whatever  he  said  was  received  as  an  oracle.  In  these 
lectures  he  frequently  took  notice  of  the  Corporation  of  the  begging 
friars,  which  at  first  he  did  in  a  soft  and  gentle  manner,  until,  finding 
that  his  detecting  their  abuses  was  what  was  acceptable  to  his  hearers, 
he  proceeded  to  deal  more  plainly  and  openly  with  them."  Some  of 
his  treatises  that  survive  were  probably  written  about  this  time,  but 
there  is  no  positive  evidence  to  that  effect. 

The  next  fact  in  his  history  that  is  ascertained  is  his  appointment, 
in  July  1374,  as  one  ofihe  memb?rs  of  a  legation  sent  by  Edward  III. 
to  Pope  Gregory  XL,  then  residing  at  Avignon,  to  treat  with  his 
holiness  about  the  practice  of  papal  provision  and  other  abuses  against 
which  the  English  parliament  had  recently  passed  several  laws  and 
resolutions,  more  especially  the  Statutes  of  Provisors  and  Priemunire 
in  1350.  The  circumstance  that  Wycliffe's  name  stands  second  in  the 
royal  commission  (the  first  name  being  that  of  John,  bishop  of  Bangor) 
may  be  taken  as  attesting  the  high  public  reputation  to  which  he  had 
by  this  time  risen.  The  seat  of  the  conferences  was  fixed  at  Bruges; 
the  negociation  resulted  in  a  very  partial  mitigation  of  the  evils  com- 
plained of ;  but  Wycliffe  is  supposed  to  have  had  his  aversion  to  the 
then  prevalent  ecclesiastical  system  considerably  sharpened  by  his  ex- 
perience of  the  papal  court.  In  the  meantime  however  he  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  decline  what  of  its  advantages  might  fall  to  his 
share.  Either  while  he  was  still  abroad,  or  immediately  after  his 
return  home,  he  was  presented  by  the  king  to  the  prebend  of  Aust  in 
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tho  Cullogiate  church  of  Wcstbury,  in  tho  diocese  of  Worcester  :  tho 
letters-patent  of  ratification  are  dated  November  tho  Cth,  1875.  And 
about  tho  satno  titno  ho  appears  to  have  been  also  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Lutterworth  iu  Leicestershire,  the  right  of  nominating  to 
which  had  fallen  for  this  turn  to  the  crown,  in  consequence  of  the 
minority  of  Lord  llonry  de  Ferrars  of  Oroby,  tho  patron.  Lewis 
thinks  it  probable  that  Wycliffe  now  left  Oxford,  or  at  least  was 
always  at  Lutterworth  during  tho  vacations.  "  Here/'  he  says,  "  ns  it 
appears  by  his  sermons  yet  remaining  in  manuscript,  he  performed 
the  oflice  of  a  very  diligent  and  odifying  preacher,  since  he  preached 
not  only  on  Sundays,  but  on  the  several  festivals  of  the  church,  and  of 
a  most  exemplary  and  unwearied  pastor."  There  are  about  300  of 
his  parish  sermons  still  extant. 

He  now  however  began  to  speak  his  sentiments  very  openly  on  the 
subject  of  tho  pope  and  the  church.  Lewis  quotes  him  as  in  ouo 
of  his  writings  or  lectures  soon  after  his  return  to  England  styling  tho 
pope  "  Antichrist,  tho  proud  worldly  priest  of  Home,  and  the  most 
cursed  of  clippers  and  purse-kervers  "  (cut-purses).  The  consequence 
was,  that  in  a  convocation  of  the  clergy,  held  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
1377,  a  citation  was  directed  to  bo  issued  for  his  appearance  at  St. 
Paul's  on  tho  10th  of  the  same  month,  to  answer  the  charge  of  holding 
and  publishing  certain  heretical  or  erroneous  doctrines.  Lewis  appears 
clearly  to  be  mistaken  in  supposing  this  to  have  happened  in  1378. 
Wycliffe  presented  himself  on  the  appointed  day,  accompanied  by  John 
of  Gaunt,  Luke  of  Lancaster,  and  the  Lord  Henry  Percy,  earl  marshal ; 
a  violent  altercation  immediately  arose  between  these  noblemen  and 
Courtuoy,  bishop  of  London  ;  the  crowd,  which  was  very  great,  broke 
out  into  a  tumult ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  court  rose  without 
having  done  anything.  Tho  mob  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  sided 
with  their  bishop  ngaiust  daunt  and  Wyclifl'e. 

A  story  told  by  Dr.  Vaughan  about  a  reference  made  to  Wycliffe  by 
the  first  parliament  of  Richard  II.,  which  met  iu  October  1377,  on  the 
subject  of  the  right  of  the  kingdom  to  retain  its  treasure,  when  re- 
quired for  its  own  defence,  although  demanded  by  the  pope,  and 
about  a  vindication  of  that  right  which  ho  therefore  drew  up,  appears 
to  be  indifferently  supported.  It  rests,  we  believe,  on  no  better 
authority  than  that  of  Fox's 'Acts  and  Monuments.'  Wycliffe  may 
have  drawn  up  some  such  paper ;  but  probably  not  in  answer  to  an 
application  from  the  parliament.  Bo  this  however  as  it  may,  the  pro- 
heeution  against  him  for  his  errors  of  doctrine  was  speedily  renewed 
in  a  more  formidable  shape.  On  the  22nd  of  May,  1377  (not  the  11th 
of  June,  as  Mr.  Le  Bas  translates  'XI.  Calendas  Junii'),  a  bull  was 
addressed  by  Pope  Gregory  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  directing  them  to  summon  Wycliffe  before  them, 
and  others  dated  the  same  day  to  the  king,  requesting  his  favour  and 
assistanco  in  the  matter,  and  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  desiring 
them  to  withdraw  their  protection  from  the  accused  theologian. 
Before  the  bulls  reached  England,  which  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
done  till  November,  King  Edward  was  dead ;  but  Archbishop  Sud- 
bury issued  his  mandate  about  the  end  of  December  for  Wycliffe  to 
present  himself  iu  the  church  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  on  the  30th 
court-day  from  that  date.  The  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us 
are  very  imperfect  and  obscure;  it  appears  that  Wycliffe  did  come,  or 
was  brought,  early  in  the  following  year,  1373,  before  a  synod  assem- 
bled, not  in  St.  Paul's,  but  in  the  archbishop's  chapel  at  Lambeth. 
This  new  attempt  to  put  down  the  reformer  however  was  not  more 
successful  than  the  former;  the  Londoners  now,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  chronicler  Walsiugham,  upon  whom  wo  are  principally  dependent 
for  our  information  as  to  what  took  place,  showed  themselves  disposed 
to  take  part  with  Wycliffe,  and,  breaking  into  the  chapel,  threw  the 
synod  into  consternation  ;  and  the  safety  of  the  prisoner  was  secured 
by  the  arrival  of  Sir  Lewis  Clifford  with  a  message  from  the  king's 
mother  positively  prohibiting  them  from  proceeding  with  the  cause. 
He  was  let  off  with  a  simple  admonition  to  abstain  from  repeating  the 
objectionable  propositions,  that  the  laity  might  not  be  made  to 
stumble  by  his  perversions;  an  injunction  which,  says  Walsingham, 
he  treated  with  contempt,  persisting  iu  scattering  about  conclusions 
still  more  pernicious. 

The  circumstance  however  that  finally  and  effectually  saved  Wycliffe 
was  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  schism  of  the  West  by  the  election 
of  the  two  popes  on  the  death  of  Gregory  XL  iu  this  same  year  1378. 
This  division  and  dissension  of  the  Roman  world  so  enfeebled  the 
papal  power  in  England  and  everywhere  else,  as  to  leave  it  for  the 
present  very  little  of  either  strength  or  disposition  to  proceed  to 
extremities  against  its  enemies  where  it  was  possible  to  take  another 
course.  Wycliffe  accordingly  appears  to  have  been  allowed  to  go  on 
for  some  years  preaching  and  writing  as  he  chose  without  further  dis- 
turbance. In  the  beginning  of  1379  he  was  seized  while  at  Oxford 
with  a  dangerous  illuess,  from  which  however  he  recovered.  Soon 
after  he  got  well  he  is  supposed  to  have  published  his  tract  entitled 
'  De  Papa  Romano,'  or  '  Schisma  Papte,'  still  preserved  in  manuscript, 
in  which  he  called  upon  all  kings  throughout  Christendom  to  seize 
npon  the  opportunity  sent  them  by  Providence  of  bringing  down  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Romish  dominion,  seeing  that  Christ  had  cloven 
tile  head  of  Antichrist  and  made  the  two  parts  fight  against  each  other. 
This  was  followed  by  other  writings,  both  in  Latin  and  English,  of 
which  by  far  the  most  important  was  his  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  being  it  is  commonly  believed,  the  first 


complete  English  version  of  the  Scriptures  which  had  appeai  e  I. 
Thero  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  great  work  was  finished,  and 
several  transcripts  of  the  whole  made  and  dispersed,  some  years 
before  tho  death  of  Wycliffe  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  wan  not  all 
executed  by  himself,  although  it  may  have  all  undergone  bin  revuaL 

Some  odium  seems  to  have  been  brought  upon  Wycliffe  and  his 
novel  opinions  by  tho  great  outbreak  of  the  Commons,  Watt  Tyler's 
insurrection,  in  1381,  which  it  was  natural  enough  for  the  friends  of 
the  established  religion  to  refer,  in  part  at  least,  to  tho  destruction  of 
old  convictions  and  of  all  reverence  for  authority,  which  he  and  Ml 
followers  had  laboured  to  produce.  For  Wyclilfe,  it  is  to  bo  noted, 
while  ho  himself  romained  stationary  at  Lutterworth  or  Oxford, 
preaching  or  lecturing  there,  had  numbers  of  disciples  wlu.in,  under 
the  name  of  '  poor  priests,'  he  kept  itinerating  over  the  country,  iu 
imitation,  apparently,  of  the  same  efleetivo  system  for  acting  upon  the 
great  body  of  the  population  of  which  tho  mendicant  order  of  monks 
had  already  set  the  example.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  opinions 
were  thus  very  generally  disseminated  and  adopted.  He  now  besides 
took  what  was  considered  the  boldest  step  upon  which  ho  had  yet 
ventured,  by  attacking  tho  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  This  he 
did,  according  to  Anthony  Wood,  in  a  course  of  divinity  lectures 
which  he  read  in  the  summer  of  1381  at  Oxford.  An  assembly  of 
twelve  doctors,  summoned  by  the  chancellor,  unanimously  condemned 
his  conclusions,  and  denounced  imprisonment  and  excommunication 
as  tho  punishments  of  whoever  should  maintain  them.  Some  months 
after,  iu  May  1382,  a  synod  of  divines  and  doctors  of  law,  assembled 
at  the  priory  of  the  Grey  Friars  in  London,  on  the  summons  of  his 
old  enemy  Courtney,  recently  translated  from  the  see  of  London  to 
Canterbury,  having  declared  ten  opinions  which  were  stated  to  have 
been  lately  publicly  preached  among  the  nobles  and  commons  of  the 
realms  heretical,  and  other  fourteen  erroneous,  instructions  were  im- 
mediately despatched  to  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Lincoln,  enjoining 
them  to  take  the  most  rigorous  measures  for  the  suppression  of  tho 
said  doctrines;  and  upon  that  letters  mandatory  were  forthwith 
issued  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  charging  all  ecclesiastical  function- 
aries throughout  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester,  within  which  the 
rectory  of  Lutterworth  is  situated,  with  the  execution  of  this  order. 
Soon  after  also  a  petition  to  the  crown  by  the  lords  spiritual  in  par- 
liament was  answered  by  a  royal  ordinance,  empowering  the  sheriffs 
of  counties  to  arrest  all  preachers  of  heresy,  and  detain  them  in  prison 
till  they  should  make  satisfaction  to  the  Church.  But  it  is  remarkable 
that,  although  many  of  Wycliffe's  followers  were  apprehended  and 
proceeded  against  under  the  powers  thus  granted  to  or  assumed  by 
the  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  authorities,  he  himself  remained  for  a 
considerable  time  unmolested.  He  was  only  named,  among  several 
other  persons  notoriously  suspected  of  heresy,  in  an  order  issued  by 
the  synod  at  the  Grey  Friars  to  the  chancellor  of  Oxford.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  which,  although 
not  openly  avowed,  was  probably  as  notoriously  suspected  as  his 
heresy,  deterred  his  enemies  from  touching  him.  But  having  in 
November  1382,  instead  of  appealing  to  the  king  from  the  sentence 
which  had  imposed  silence  upon  him,  as  he  declared  at  the  time  he 
would  do,  addressed  a  long  statement  of  his  case,  under  the  title  of  a 
'  Complaint,'  to  the  king  and  parliament,  in  which  he  both  reiterated 
in  very  vehement  terms  his  general  abuse  of  the  church  and  the  clergy, 
and  avowed  his  continued  disbelief  of  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence, 
which  he  affirmed  had  "  been  brought  up  by  cursed  hypocrites,  and 
heretics,  and  worldly  priests,  unkenning  in  God's  law  " — he  was  imme- 
diately summoned  before  the  convocation  of  the  clergy  assembled  at 
Oxford  to  answer  for  these  opinions.  It  is  said  that  his  old  friend 
Lancaster,  who  had  stood  by  him  so  long  as  he  assailed  merely  the 
constitution  of  the  hierarchy  and  the  temporalities  of  the  church, 
declined  to  go  along  with  him  now,  when  he  had  begun  openly  to 
attack  the  commonly  received  faith  on  the  most  sacred  points  of 
doctrine ;  and  after  advising  him  to  retract,  or  at  least  to  keep  his 
sentiments  to  himself,  openly  withdrew  his  protection.  The  con- 
temporary accounts  however  of  this  matter  are  very  indistinct  and 
unsatisfactory.  All  that  is  certain  is,  that  Wycliffe  appeared  before 
the  convocation,  and  gave  in  two  written  confessions  or  defences, 
the  one  in  English,  the  other  in  Latin,  in  which  he  explained  his 
opinions  on  the  question  of  transubstantiation,  not  apparently  with- 
out a  considerable  anxiety  to  give  them  as  little  of  the  air  of  a 
deviation  from  the  common  faith  as  possible.  The  account  given 
by  his  enemy  Knighton  is,  that  "  he  laid  aside  his  audacious  bear- 
ing, put  on  the  breastplate  of  dotage,  attempted  to  disclaim  his 
extravagant  and  fantastic  errors,  and  protested  that  the  follies  ho 
was  called  upon  to  answer  for  were  basely  and  falsely  ascribed  to 
him  by  the  malicious  ingenuity  of  his  enemies.''  The  two  con- 
fessions are  entirely  different.  His  apologist  and  admirer,  Mr.  Le 
Bas,  describes  the  one  in  English  as  ''a  concise  and  tolerably  per- 
spicuous document ; "  the  Latin  one,  which  is  very  much  longer,  is 
also,  he  admits,  "very  much  more  defective  in  simplicity:"  it  is 
fenced  about  with  all  the  forms  of  scholastic  dialectics,  aud  is  as  Mr. 
Le  Bas  thinks  unintelligible.  In  both  Wycliffe  acknowledges  that  the 
sacramental  bread  is  really  aud  truly  the  body  of  Christ;  but  he  does 
not,  he  says,  affirm  it  to  be  the  body  of  Christ  essentially,  substantially, 
corporeally,  or  identically.  The  result  appears  to  hive  been  that  no 
semeuce  was  pronouueed  by  the  convocation,  but  that  soon  after 
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1.  t'ers  were  obtaiucd  I'vom  the  king  by  which  Wycliffe  was  debarred 
from  teaching  any  longer  in  the  university. 

Wyclifle  is  supposed  to  have  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  his 
parish  of  Lutterworth,  where  however  his  pen  was  more  active  than 
ever.  His  version  of  the  Scriptures,  the  work  which  did  perhaps  more 
than  anything  else  to  undermine  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Home 
in  this  country  was  probably,  in  part  at  least,  published  before  this 
time.  But  the  literary  performances  which  he  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  produced  after  this  date  make  an  amount  of  composition  which 
is  entirely  incredible  in  the  circumstances.  It  is  related  that  some 
time  after  he  was  driven  from  the  university  he  was  summoned  to 
Rome  to  answer  the  charge  of  heresy  by  Pope  Urban  VI. :  this  appears 
to  rest  on  nothing  more  than  a  letter  of  Wycliffe's,  without  date, 
addressed  to  his  holiness,  published  by  Lewis  from  a  manuscript  in 
the  Bodleian,  in  which  he  says,  "If  I  might  travel  in  my  own  person, 
I  would,  with  God's  will,  go  to  the  pope.  But  Christ  has  needed  me 
to  the  contrary,  and  taught  me  more  obeish  to  God  than  to  man."  It  is 
supposed  that  he  had  had  an  attack  of  paralysis  before  this  time.  He 
recovered  partially,  but  found  it  necessary  to  hire  another  priest,  John 
Purneye,  to  assist  him  in  his  parish  duties,  and  also  to  act  as  his 
amanuensis.  At  last,  while  ho  was  in  his  church  hearing  mass  on 
Holy  Innocents'  day,  the  29th  of  December  1381,  just  as  the  host  was 
about  to  be  elevated,  he  was  thrown  down  by  another  violent  fit  of 
palsy,  and  he  never  spoke  more,  but  died  on  the  last  day  of  the  year. 
Forty  years  afterwards  his  doctriue  was  condemned  by  the  Council  of 
Constance,  which  also  directed  that  his  body  should  be  exhumed  and 
burnt.  This  was  done,  and  the  ashes  were  cast  into  the  Swift,  the 
little  stream  which  flows  along  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town 
of  Lutterworth  is  built. 

As  for  the  particular  opinions  which  Wycliffe  held,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  what  they  really  were  on  various  points,  for  two  reasons  :  first, 
they  were  probably  different  at  different  times  of  his  life ;  secondly, 
we  are  by  no  means  certain  whether  many  of  the  writings  attributed 
to  him  are  really  his.  But  generally  his  views  appear  to  have  re- 
sembled those  of  Calvin  more  nearly  than  those  of  any  other  great 
leader  of  the  Reformation  of  the  16th  century.  To  some  of  the  more 
peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Roman  church  he  seems  to  have  adhered  to 
the  end  of  his  life  :  it  may  be  doubted,  for  instance,  if  he  disapproved 
of  either  pilgrimages  or  the  worship  of  images ;  purgatory  he  evi- 
dently believed  in  to  the  last;  and,  what  is  not  very  easily  reconciled 
with  his  repeated  denunciations  of  the  papal  power  as  Antichrist,  he 
addresses  Pope  Urban  in  the  letter  mentioned  above  as  the  greatest  of 
Christ's  vicars  upon  earth,  and  in  another  of  his  treatises,  supposed  to 
have  been  written  shortly  before,  that  entitled  '  On  the  truth  of  Scrip- 
ture,' he  describes  it  as  being  nothing  less  than  paganism  for  a  man  to 
refuse  obedience  to  the  apostolic  see.  In  his  doctrinal  theology  he 
was  a  strong  predestinarian  and  necessitarian.  On  the  subject  of 
church  government  he  was  an  independent  and  voluntary  of  the  most 
extreme  description;  opposed  to  episcopacy,  opposed  to  establish- 
ments, opposed  to  endowments,  holding  that  the  clergy  should  be 
supported  only  by  alms,  and  that  every  man  should  be  as  far  as 
possible  a  church  to  himself.  On  the  subject  of  his  writings  the 
reader  should  see  what  is  said  by  Dr.  Vaughan  in  his  '  Life  of 
Wycliffe,'  by  Dr.  Todd  in  the  preface  to  'The  Last  Age  of  the  Church,' 
and  also  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  'An  Apology  for  Lollard 
Doctrines,  attributed  to  AVicliffe,'  printed  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  for  the  Camden  Society,  4to, 
London,  1842.  Most  of  Wycliffe's  writings,  or  supposed  writings,  still 
remain  in  manuscript.  Of  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  New 
Testament  was  printed  first,  by  his  biographer,  the  Rev.  John  Lewis, 
minister  of  Margate,  in  folio,  in  1731 ;  again  in  4to,  in  1810,  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Hervey  Baber,  of  the  British  Museum ;  and, 
for  the  third  time,  in  Bagster's  'English  Hexapla,'  4to,  London,  1841. 
'  The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  with  the 
Apocryphal  Books,  in  the  earliest  English  versions  made  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  by  John  Wycliffe  and  his  followers,'  was  published  by 
the  University  of  Oxford  in  1850  in  4  vols.  4to,  under  the  editorship 
of  the  Rev.  Josiah  Forshall  and  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  and  contains 
the  '  elder  and  later  versions,'  with  the  various  readings,  a  very 
valuable  introduction,  and  an  excellent  glossary. 

(There  is  an  account  of  Wycliffe  in  Fox's  '  Martyrs,'  which  is  worth 
little  or  nothing.  There  are  also  long  articles  about  him  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  'Biographia  Britannica,'  1766,  vol.  vi.,  part  2,  pp.  4257- 
4266;  in  '  British  Biography,'  12  vols.  8vo,  1773,  vol  i,  pp.  11-52;  and 
in  Chalmers's  '  Dictionary,'  1817,  vol.  xxxii.,  pp.  27-38.  The  separate 
Lives,  by  the  Rev.  John  Lewis  (first  published  in  1719;  for  the  last 
time,  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  in  1S20),  by  Dr.  Robert  Vaughan  (1828, 
aud  edition,  1831,  and  in  a  revised  form,  1853),  and  by  the  Rev.  Webb 
Le  Bas.  1832,  have  been  mentioned  above.) 

WYKEHAM,  WILLIAM,  or  WILLIAM  DE  or  OF,  was  born  at 
Wykeham  or  Wickham  in  Hampshire,  in  the  year  1324,  and,  as  his 
biographer  Bishop  Lowth  has  shown,  some  time  between  the  7th  of 
July  and  the  27th  of  September.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
did  not  take  his  name  from  his  native  village,  the  same  name  being 
borne  by  several  of  his  relations  living  in  his  own  day,  who  do  not 
Appear  to  have  been  born  there.  All  that  is  certainly  known  about 
his  father  and  mother  is  that  their  Christian  names  were  John  and 
Sibyl :  if  his  father  bore  the  name  of  Wykeham,  he  appears  to  have 


also  passed  by  that  of  Long  or  Louge,  aud  to  have  had  an  elder 
brother  who  was  called  Henry  Aas.  His  parents  are  said  to  have  been 
both,  although  poor,  of  creditable  descent,  as  well  as  of  reputable 
character. 

He  was  put  to  school  at  Winchester,  not  by  his  father,  who  had 
not  the  means,  but  by  some  wealthy  patron,  who  is  traditionally  said 
to  have  been  Nicholas  Uvedale,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wykeham  and 
governor  of  Winchester  Castle.  The  tradition  further  asserts  that, 
alter  leaving  school,  ho  became  secretary  to  Uvedale ;  and  that  he  was 
secretary  to  the  constable  of  Winchester  Castle  is  stated  in  a  written 
account  compiled  in  his  own  time.  Afterwards  he  is  said  to  have  been 
recommended  by  Uvedale  to  Edyngton,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
then  by  those  two  friends  to  have  been  made  known  to  King 
Edward  III.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  ever 
studied  at  Oxford,  as  has  been  affirmed  by  some  of  the  later  writers 
of  bis  life.  It  is  evident  indeed  that  he  had  not  had  a  university 
education,  and  that  he  never  pretended  to  any  skill  in  the  favourite 
scholastic  learning  of  his  age.  His  strength  lay  in  his  natural  genius, 
in  his  knowledge  of  mankind  and  talent  for  business ;  and  probably 
the  only  art  and  science  he  had  much  cultivated  was  architecture. 

He  is  said  in  an  ancient  contemporary  account  to  have  been  brought 
to  court  when  he  was  no  more  than  three  or  four  and  twenty,  which 
would  be  about  the  year  1348  ;  but  the  earliest  office  which  there  is 
the  evidence  of  records  for  his  having  held  is  that  of  clerk  of  all  the 
king's  works  in  his  manors  of  Henle  and  Yethampsted,  his  patent  for 
which  is  dated  the  10th  of  May  1356.  On  the  30th  of  October  in  the 
same  year  he  was  made  surveyor  of  the  king's  works  at  the  castle  and 
in  the  park  of  Windsor.  It  is  affirmed  by  a  contemporary  writer  to 
have  been  at  his  instigation  that  King  Edward  pulled  down  and 
rebuilt  great  part  of  Windsor  Castle.  Wykeham  had  the  sole  superin- 
tendence of  the  work.  Queenborough  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppy, 
was  also  built  under  his  direction. 

The  king  now  began  to  reward  him  bountifully.  He  had  probably 
taken  deacon's  orders  at  an  early  age;  Lowth  buds  him  designated 
'clericus,'  or  clerk,  in  1352.  It  was  not  however  till  the  5th  of 
December  1361  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  order  of  acolyte  :  he  was 
ordained  sub-deacon  on  the  12th  of  March  1362,  and  priest  on  the 
12th  of  June  following.  Meanwhile  his  first  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
the  rectory  of  Pnlham  in  Norfolk,  had  been  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  king's  presentation  on  the  30th  of  November  1357.  On  the  1st  of 
March  1359  he  was  presented  by  the  king  to  the  prebend  of  Flixton, 
in  the  church  of  Lichfield.  On  the  16th  of  April  following  he  had  a 
grant  of  2001.  a  year  from  the  crown,  over  aud  above  all  his  former 
appointments,  till  he  should  get  quiet  possession  of  the  church  of 
Pulham,  his  induction  into  which  living  had  been  opposed  by  the 
court  of  Rome.  On  the  10th  of  July  in  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  chief  warden  and  surveyor  of  the  king's  castles  of  Windsor, 
Leeds,  Dover,  and  Hadlam,  and  of  the  manors  of  Old  and  New  Wind- 
sor, Wichemer,  and  sundry  other  castles  and  manors,  with  the  parks 
belonging  to  them.  On  the  5th  of  May  1300  he  received  the  king's 
grant  of  the  deanery  of  the  royal  free  chapel  or  collegiate  church  of 
St.  Martin-le-Grand,  London.  In  October  1360  he  attended  upon  the 
king  at  Calais,  probably  in  quality  of  public  notary,  when  the  treaty 
of  Bretigny  was  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  oaths  of  Edward  and  King 
John  of  France.  Numerous  additional  preferments  in  the  church,  for 
which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  elaborate  detail  given  by  Lowth, 
were  heaped  upon  him  in  the  course  of  the  next  three  years.  By  June 
1363  moreover  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  warden  and 
justiciary  of  the  king's  forests  on  this  side  Trent.  On  the  14th  of 
March  1364  he  had  by  royal  grant  an  assignment  of  twenty  shillings 
a  day  out  of  the  exchequer.  On  the  11th  of  May  1364,  he  was  made 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and  soon  after  he  is  styled  secretary  to  the 
king,  or  what  we  should  now  call  pr  incipal  secretary  of  state.  In  May 
1365  he  was  commissioned  by  the  king,  with  the  chancellor,  the 
treasurer,  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  to  treat  of  the  ransom  of  the 
King  of  Scotland  (David  II.,  taken  at  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross  in 
1346),  and  the  prolonging  of  the  truce  with  the  Scots;  and  not  long 
after  this  he  is  designated,  in  a  paper  printed  in  the  'Foedera,'  chief 
of  the  privy  council  and  governor  of  the  great  council,  which  phrases 
however  Lowth  supposes  do  not  express  titles  of  office,  but  only  the 
great  influence  and  authority  wLich  he  had  in  those  assemblies. 
"  There  are  several  other  preferments,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil," 
adds  Lowth,  "  which  he  is  said  to  have  held ;  but  I  do  not  mention 
them  because  the  authorities  produced  for  them  are  such  as  I  cannot 
entirely  depend  upon.  And,  as  to  his  ecclesiastical  benefices  already 
mentioned,  the  practice  of  exchanging  them  was  then  so  common 
that  'tis  hard  to  determine  precisely  which  of  them  he  held  altogether 
at  any  one  time."  There  is  extant  however  an  account  given  in  by 
himself  on  occasion  of  the  bull  of  Pope  Urban  V.  against  pluralities, 
of  the  entire  number  and  value  of  his  church  benefices,  as  the  matter 
stood  in  the  year  1366  ;  and  fr  om  this  statement,  in  which  Wykeham 
calls  himself  "  Sir  William  of  Wykeham,  clerk,  archdeacon  of  Lincoln, 
and  secretary  of  our  lord  the  illustrious  king  of  England,  and  keeper 
of  his  privy  seal,''  it  appears  that  the  total  produce  of  those  which  he 
had  held  when  the  accouut  was  demanded  was  S73Z.  6s.  8d.,  aud  of 
those  of  which  he  remained  in  possession  when  it  was  given  in,  84  21. 

All  these  inferior  dignities  however  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he 
resigned  when,  upon  the  death  of  William  de  Edyngdon,  on  the  8th 
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of  October  13G6,  ho  was  immediately,  upon  the  king's  earnest  recom- 
mendation, elected  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  Winchester  to  succeed 
him  na  bishop  of  that  see.  He  was  not  consecrated  till  tho  10th  of 
October  in  the  yenr  following  ;  but  this  delay,  till  an  adjustment  was 
effrcted  of  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  the  royal  authority  and  the 
court  of  Homo,  was  evidently  occasioned,  as  Lowth  has  shown,  only 
by  a  contention  between  the  king  and  the  pope  as  to  which  of  them 
should  have  tho  largest  share  in  Wykeham's  promotion.  Meanwhilo 
he  had  been  appoiuted  by  the  king  lord  high  chancellor  of  England; 
he  was  confirmed  iu  that  office  on  the  17th  of  September  1367. 

He  continued  chancellor  till  the  14th  of  March  1371,  when  he 
delivered  back  to  the  king  both  the  great  and  the  privy  seals,  on  tho 
change  of  ministry  made  in  compliance  with  a  petition  presented  . 
shortly  before  by  the  Lords  and  Commons,  complaining  of  the  mis- 
chiefs which  had  resulted  from  the  government  of  the  kingdom  | 
haviug  for  a  long  time  been  in  the  hands  of  men  of  the  church,  and 
praying  that  secular  men  only  might  be  appointed  to  the  principal 
offices  both  in  the  king's  courts  and  household.  There  is  no  appear- 
ance however  of  this  complaint  being  specially  directed  against  any  part 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  assisted  at  the  cere-  \ 
mony  of  constituting  bis  successor  in  the  chancellorship,  and  seems  to 
have  for  years  after  this  continued  to  retain  both  the  favour  of  the 
king  and  the  good  will  of  the  parliament,  and  even  to  have  remained 
in  habits  of  intimate  and  confidential  connection  with  the  Duko  of 
Lancaster,  to  whose  iniluence  the  removal  of  the  clergy  from  the 
offices  of  state  is  said  to  have  been  owing. 

At  this  time  the  bishops  of  Winchester  had  no  fewer  than  twelve 
different  castles  or  palaces,  all  furnished  and  maintained  as  places  of 
residence.  Wykeham's  first  undertaking  after  he  found  himself  in 
possession  of  the  see  was  to  set  about  a  thorough  repair  of  these 
episcopal  houses.  This  cost  him  above  20,000  marks.  He  also 
applied  himself  with  great  zeal  and  diligence  to  the  reformation  of 
abuses  in  the  monasteries  and  religious  houses  of  all  sorts  throughout 
his  diocese :  the  ancient  hospital  of  St.  Cross,  at  Sparkeford,  near 
Winchester,  founded  in  1132  by  the  famous  Bishop  Henry  de  Blois, 
brother  to  King  Stephen,  in  particular  engaged  much  of  hi3  attention, 
and  the  objects  of  the  charity  were  indebted  to  his  persevering  exer- 
tions for  the  restoration  of  many  rights  and  benefits  which  they  had 
originally  enjoyed,  but  of  which  they  had  been  for  a  long  time 
defrauded.  But  the  object  which  from  the  first  chiefly  occupied  him 
was  his  own  great  foundation  of  two  colleges  in  which  students  might 
be  educated  "  for  the  honour  of  God  and  increase  of  his  worship,  for 
the  support  and  exaltation  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences."  His  preparatory  college  or 
school  at  Winchester  was  opened  in  1373 ;  and  he  had  before  this 
purchased  most  of  the  ground  iu  the  city  of  Oxford  upon  which  his 
college  there,  still  called  New  College,  to  which  that  at  Winchester 
was  designed  as  a  nursery,  was  afterwards  built. 

These  pious  and  patriotic  exertions  however  were  interrupted  for  a 
time  by  a  political  storm  which  rose  against  the  bishop  in  1376,  the 
last  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  He  had  been  appointed  one  of 
the  council  established  to  superintend  the  conduct  of  affairs  on  the 
petition  of  the  parliament  which  met  in  April  of  that  year ;  and  in 
consequence  became  a  principal  object  of  the  resentment  of  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster  and  his  party,  who,  after  the  death  of  the  Black  Prince 
in  June,  and  the  rise  of  the  parliament  in  July,  took  possession  of  the 
superannuated  and  dying  king  and  proceeded  to  overthrow  all  the 
reforms  that  had  been  lately  made  in  the  government,  and  to  effect, 
as  far  as  they  could,  the  ruin  of  all  concerned  in  them.  By  the  duke's 
contrivance  eight  articles  were  exhibited  against  the  bishop  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  Michaelmas  term,  charging  him  with  various 
icts  of  pecuniary  defalcation,  oppression,  and  other  sorts  of  misgovern- 
nient  while  he  had  been  in  office  many  years  before  as  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal  and  lord  chancellor.  He  was  heard  in  his  defence,  before  a 
commission  of  bishops,  peers,  and  privy  councillors,  about  the  middle 
of  November,  when  judgment  was  given  against  him  upon  one  of  the 
articles,  involving  at  the  utmost  a  mere  irregularity ;  and  upon  this, 
under  the  influence  that  then  prevailed  at  court,  an  order  was  imme- 
diately issued  for  the  sequestration  of  the  revenues  of  his  bishopric, 
and  he  was  at  the  same  time  forbidden,  in  the  king's  name,  to  come 
■within  20  miles  of  the  court.  The  next  parliament,  which  met  on  the 
27th  of  January  1377,  was  wholly  devoted  to  Lancaster;  and  when, 
soon  after,  on  the  petition  of  the  Commons,  an  act  of  general  pardon 
was  issued  by  the  king,  in  consideration  of  its  being  the  year  of  his 
jubilee,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  alone  was  specially  excepted  out  of 
its  provisions.  All  this,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  may  be 
taken  as  the  best  attestation  to  Wykeham's  patriotism  and  integrity. 
His  brethren  of  the  clergy  however  assembled  in  convocation  now 
took  up  his  cause  with  great  zeal ;  and,  whether  in  consequence  of 
their  bold  representations  on  the  subject  to  the  king,  or  for  some 
other  reason,  it  was  soon  deemed  expedient  to  drop  the  proceedings 
againt  him,  and  on  the  18th  of  June  his  temporalities  were  restored  to 
him,  on  condition  of  his  fitting  out  three  ships  of  war  for  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom  and  maintaining  them  at  sea  for  a  quarter  of  a  year. 
And  even  from  this  mulct  he  was  released  on  the  accession  of 
Richard  II.,  a  few  days  after.  But  the  loss  nevertheless  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected  by  his  prosecution  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
10,000  marks. 
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He  continued  to  stand  high  in  tho  favour  and  confidence  of  panu- 
ment  during  tho  minority  of  tho  new  king.  In  1380  ho  was  one  of 
a  commission  appointed  on  the  petition  of  tho  Commons  to  examino 
into  the  state  of  tho  revenue  and  tho  kingdom,  with  full  powers  to 
cull  before  them  all  persons  who  had  been  in  ollico  either  during  tho 
curront  or  the  late  reign.  Again  after  tho  suppression  of  the  insur- 
rection of  Wat  Tyler  and  his  followers,  in  the  next  year,  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  was  one  of  tho  soventecn  persona  proposed  by  tho 
Commons  to  be  appointed  to  confer  with  them  on  the  condition  of  the 
kingdom  :  and  on  various  occasions  afterwards  a  Bimilar  tribute  wax 
paid  to  his  popularity  and  weight  of  character.  As  soon  an  he  was 
released  from  his  troubles  he  hastened  to  apply  himself  anew  to  the 
carryiug  forward  and  completion  of  his  new  colleges.  The  business 
of  teaching  appears  to  have  commenced  both  at  Winchester  and  at 
Oxford  in  1373;  Pope  Urban  VI. 's  bull  of  licence  for  founding  Win- 
chester College  was  granted  let  June  1378  ;  the  building  of  the  College 
at  Oxford,  which  he  called  '  St.  Mary  College  of  Winchester  in  Oxford,' 
was  begun  in  1380,  and  was  finished  in  1380  ;  that  of  the  college  at 
Winchester  was  begun  in  1387  and  was  finished  in  1393.  The  papal 
bull  confirming  the  statutes  of  the  college  at  Oxford  is  dated  19th  July 
1398.  And  as  soon  as  his  two  colleges  were  erected,  he  entered  upon 
another  work,  which  still  remains  a  monument  of  his  ta^te  and  muni- 
ficence :  he  resolved  to  rebuild  his  cathedral  in  the  greater  part  of  its 
extent.  This  undertaking  he  commenced  in  1395,  and  he  just  lived  to 
see  it  brought  to  a  closo  in  about  ten  years  after. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  one  of  the  fourteen  persons  appointed 
in  13S6,  on  the  petition  of  the  parliament  instigated  by  tho  king's 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  be  a  council  to  the  king  for  one 
year,  and  in  fact  for  that  term  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment. As  soon  as  the  parliament  was  dismissed,  Richard  made  an 
attempt  to  break  from  the  yoke  thus  imposed  upon  him ;  tho  com- 
mission and  statute  appointing  the  council  were  declared  by  the  judges, 
on  the  royal  command,  to  be  illegal  and  null,  and  to  have  involved  all 
who  had  been  concerned  in  procuring  them  in  the  guilt  of  treason. 
Upon  this  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  his  friends  raised  an  army  of 
40,000  men.  Having  encamped  before  Loudon,  they  sent  a  deputation, 
of  which  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  a  member,  to  the  king;  the 
deputies  were  graciously  received,  and  returned  with  proposals  for  an 
accommodation ;  but  in  the  mean  time  a  body  of  forces  which  had  been 
raised  for  the  king  in  Wales  and  Cheshire,  under  the  command  of  his 
minion,  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  was  encountered  by  the  Earl  of  Derby 
and  a  part  of  the  army  of  the  confederated  lords  at  Radcott  Bridge  in 
Oxfordshire,  and  entirely  defeated.  This  blow  compelled  Richard  to 
yield  for  the  present.  But  in  May  1389,  another  revolution  in  the 
government  was  effected  by  the  king  suddenly  declaring  himself  to  be 
of  age,  and  removing  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  his  friends  from  the  . 
council-board.  He  did  not  however  dispense  with  the  services  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  but,  on  the  contrary,  forced  him  again  to 
accept  the  great  seal.  Wykeham  remained  chancellor  till  the  27th  of 
September  1391,  when  he  retired  from  office,  Gloucester  having  by 
this  time  been  restored  to  his  place  in  the  council,  and  all  parties 
having  been  for  the  present  again  reconciled,  in  a  great  measure,  it  is 
probable,  through  the  bishop's  mediation.  From  this  date  Wykeham 
appears  to  have  taken  little  or  no  share  in  public  affairs.  In  1397, 
when  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  put  to  death,  and  several  of  those 
who  had  joined  him  in  taking  arms  in  13S6  were  attainted  for  that 
treason,  the  Bishop  of  AVinchester  and  others  were,  at  the  intercession 
of  the  Commons,  declared  by  the  king  from  the  throne  in  parliament 
not  to  have  been  implicated  in  what  their  fellow-commissioners  had 
done.  Wykeham  was  present  iu  the  parliament  held  on  the  30th  of 
September  1399,  when  Richard  was  deposed,  and  also  in  the  first  par- 
liament of  Henry  IV.,  summoned  a  few  days  after;  but  this  was  the 
last  which  he  attended.  He  continued  however  in  the  active  discharge 
of  his  episcopal  duties  for  two  or  three  years  longer,  and  was  able  to 
transact  busiuess  till  within  four  days  of  his  death,  which  took  place 
at  South  Waltham,  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Saturday 
the  27th  of  September  1404. 

(Life,  by  Robert  Lowth,  D.D.,  2nd  edition,  8vo,  London,  1754.) 
WYNANTS,  JOHAN,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Dutch  landscape- 
painters,  was  born  at  Haarlem  about  the  year  1600.  Little  is  known 
about  him  ;  he  is  not  mentioned  by  Houbraken ;  and  Van  Gool,  who 
notices  this  omission  of  Houbraken,  lived  at  too  late  a  period  to  be 
enabled  to  learn  any  facts  of  his  life.  Wynants  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  master  of  Wouvverman,  to  whom  some  of  his  pictures  have 
been  attributed.  He  was  fond  of  amusement,  and  idled  much  of  his 
time  in  parties  of  pleasure,  and  his  pictures  are  accordingly  few  in 
number.  He  generally  painted  small  pictures,  coloured  with  great 
transparency  :  the  figures  and  cattle  in  them  are  not  painted  by  him- 
self ;  a  fact,  says  D'Argenville,  which  Wynants  endeavoured  to  keep 
a  secret.  These  parts  of  his  pictures  were  painted  by  several  masters — 
by  Van  Thulden,  Ostade,  Wouvverman,  Lingelbach,  and  A.  Vande- 
velde,  which  gives  an  additional  value  to  his  works.  In  Pilkington'e 
'Dictionary'  and  some  other  books,  1670  is  given  as  the  date  of 
Wynants'  death,  but  there  is  a  picture  in  the  gallery  of  Schleissheim 
by  him,  dated  1673:  his  name  is  also  written  in  the  painters'-com- 
pany's  book  of  Haarlem  for  the  year  1677.  (D'Argenville,  Ttts  da 
Peintrcs;  Dillis,  Gemalde  zu  Schleissheim.) 
WYNDHAM,  SIR  WILLIAM,  the  third  baronet  of  that  came, 
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distinguished  in  the  parliaments  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  firBt  two 
Georges,  was  born  in  1687.  He  was  of  an  ancient  family  in  Somerset- 
shire, and  succeeded  at  an  early  age  to  the  title  and  estate.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
travelled  for  some  time  abroad.  On  his  return  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  his  native  county  in  parliament,  and  married  a  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset.  Ho  thus  entered  upon  public  life  with  great 
advantages,  which  his  abilities  well  supported.  He  associated  himself 
with  the  Tory  party,  and,  fascinated  by  the  talents  of  Lord  Boling- 
broko,  he  joined  in  the  pleasures  as  well  as  the  politics  of  that 
nobleman. 

When  the  Tory  ministry  was  formed  under  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke 
in  1710,  Wyndham  was  made  master  of  the  buckhounds,  and  on  the 
18th  June  1711,  was  appointed  eecretary-at-war.  In  August  1713  ho  , 
was  promoted  to  the  office  of  chancellor  of  tho  exchequer,  and  in 
November  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor.  In  the  dissensions  between 
Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  he  sided  with  the  latter,  aud  was  entirely  in 
his  confidence.  When  the  lord  high  treasurer  was  disgraced,  Lord 
Bolingbroke  wished  to  have  the  treasury  put  in  commission,  and  pro- 
posed Wyndham  as  one  of  the  five  commissioners ;  but  this  arrange- 
ment was  defeated  by  the  sudden  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury to  the  vacant  office.  This  appointment,  followed  by  the  death 
of  the  queen,  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  the  Tory  party.  The  suspi- 
cion of  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Pretender  had  attached 
to  many  of  the  Tory  ministers,  and  to  none  more  than  to  Lord  Boling- 
broke. Wyndham  himself  was  not  free  from  suspicion  :  his  intimacy 
with  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  his  close  friendship  with  other  reputed  1 
Jacobites  having  pointed  him  out  as  one  requiring  to  be  watched.  He 
was  returned  to  the  new  parliament  summoned  by  George  I.,  and  pro-  j 
tested  in  such  Btrong  language  against  the  proclamation  by  which  the 
late  parliament  had  been  dissolved,  that  he  was  only  saved  from  im- 
prisonment in  the  Tower  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  persuaded  tho 
House  of  Commons  to  spare  him  with  a  reprimand  from  the  Speaker. 
When  the  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  Pretender  broke  out  in  1715,  in- 
telligence was  brought  to  the  privy  council  that  Sir  W.  Wyndham 
was  concerned  in  a  projected  rising  in  Somersetshire :  his  father-in- 
law  the  Duke  of  Somerset  offered  to  be  responsible  for  him,  and 
desired  that  he  might  not  be  taken  into  custody ;  but  the  council 
refused  to  leave  him  at  large,  and  sent  Colonel  Haske  to  arrest  him. 
Sir  William,  on  being  taken  at  his  own  house,  contrived  to  escape 
under  pretence  of  making  preparations  for  his  journey  to  London ; 
and  a  proclamation  was  immediately  issued  offering  1000Z.  for  his 
apprehension.  For  some  time  be  eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  pursuei'B, 
disguised  as  a  clergyman,  but  finding  that  he  had  little  chance  of 
escape,  he  surrendered  himself,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
He  denied  all  knowledge  of  any  plot  whatever  in  favour  of  the  Pre- 
tender; and,  whether  on  account  of  his  innocence,  the  failure  of  evi- 
dence, or  the  influence  of  his  connections,  he  was  never  brought  to  trial. 

He  was  henceforth  distinguished  as  one  of  the  most  active  and  able 
members  of  the  opposition.  He  opposed  Sir  Robert  Walpole  on 
almost  every  occasion.  The  most  vehement  and  perhaps  the  best 
speech  against  AValpole's  Excise  scheme  was  delivered  by  him  in  1733. 
Of  all  his  reported  speeches,  that  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Sep- 
tennial Act  in  1734  may  be  pronounced  the  most  able  and  argumen- 
tative. In  1739,  having  been  in  the  minority  who  voted  against  the 
address  of  the  Spanish  convention,  he  determined,  with  many  others, 
to  secede  from  parliament.  In  expressing  this  resolution  he  applied 
insulting  terms  to  the  majority  of  the  House,  and  was  indebted,  for 
the  second  time,  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  judicious  forbearance  for  his 
escape  from  commitment  to  the  Tower.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  absurdly  impolitic  than  the  retirement  of  the  opposition  from 
all  further  contest  in  the  House  of  Commons  :  it  had  been  suggested 
by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  whose  counsels  were  often  more  mischievous 
than  wise ;  and  the  mistake  was  so  evident,  that  the  seceders  all 
returned  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  session. 

The  influence  of  Wyndham  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  proved 
by  the  immediate  consequences  of  his  death  in  1740.  He  had  united 
the  Tories  and  a  considerable  party  of  Whigs  in  their  opposition  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  At  his  death  this  union  was  dissolved — the  opposi- 
tion was  disarmed  of  half  its  power — and  for  sometime  the  minister 
had  little  to  dread  either  from  the  eloquence  or  the  numbers  of  his 
opponents.  He  died  at  Wells  ia  Somersetshire,  June  17,  1740,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  Charles  Wyndham,  who  afterwards  in- 
herited the  title  of  Earl  of  Egremont  from  his  uncle  the  Duke  of 
Somerset.  By  his  second  wife,  relict  of  William,  Marquis  of  Bland- 
ford,  he  left  no  issue. 

Sir  William  was  one  of  the  mo3t  popular  men  of  his  day,  and  in 
parliament  was  remarkable  for  the  force  and  spirit  of  his  eloquence. 
The  character  of  his  oratory  has  been  thus  described  by  a  great  critic, 
Mr.  Speaker  Onslow  :  "  There  was  much  grace  and  dignity  in  his 
person,  and  the  same  in  his  speaking.  He  had  no  acquirements  of 
learning ;  but  his  eloquence,  improved  by  use,  was  strong,  full,  and 
without  affectation,  arising  chiefly  from  hie  clearness,  propriety,  and 
argumentation ;  in  the  method  of  which  last,  by  a  sort  of  induction 
almost  peculiar  to  himself,  he  had  a  force  beyond  any  man  I  ever 
heard  in  public  debates.  He  had  not  the  variety  of  v\it  and  pleasantry 
in  his  speeches  so  entertaining  in  Daniel  Pulteney  ;  but  there  was  a 
Bpirit  and  power  in  his  speaking  that  always  animated  himself  and  his  ' 


hearers,  and,  with  the  decoration  of  his  manner,  which  was  indeed 
very  ornamental,  produced  not  only  the  most  attentive,  respectful,  but 
even  a  reverend  regard  to  whatever  he  spoke." 

WYNTOUN,  ANDREW,  a  rhyming  annalist,  lived  during  tho 
early  part  of  the  15th  century,  aud  was  prior  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Serf's  Inch  or  Island,  on  Loch  Lomond  in  Scotland.  Nothing  has 
been  discovered  as  to  his  parentage  or  the  periods  of  his  birth  and 
death,  and  he  is  only  known  as  the  author  of  '  The  Orygynale  Crony  ki! 
of  Scotland,'  a  work  of  considerable  authority  in  Scottish  history 
during  the  interval  between  the  commencement  of  the  11th  and  that 
of  the  15th  century.  It  is  valuable  also  as  a  specimen  of  the  Scottish 
language  at  a  time  when  it  closely  resembled  the  English  in  all  but 
the  Gallicisms  which  pervade  Chaucer  and  Gower,  and  before  it  had 
taken  that  distinct  provincial  form  which  it  exhibits  in  the  Seottish 
poets  of  the  latter  part  of  tho  15th  and  of  the  lGth  century.  Wyntoun 
seems  to  have  strongly  felt  the  difficulty  under  which  all  rude  chroni- 
clers lie,  of  drawing  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  domestic  and 
the  foreign.    The  work  is  divided  into  nine  books  : — 

"  In  honoure  of  the  ordrys  nyne 
Of  haly  angelys,  the  quhilk  dy wyne 
Scripture  lovvys,  on  lyk  wys 
I  wylle  depnrte  now  this  trctis- 
In  Nyne  Bukis,  and  noucht  ina ; 

And  the  fjrst  Bukc  of  thi 
Sail  trctc  fi;t  the  begynnyng 
Of  the  warlde." 

Accordingly  tho  author  is  as  good  as  his  word,  and,  beginning  at  the 
Creation,  he  passes  through  the  greater  part  of  Scripture  history  to 
the  mythological  period  of  Greece  and  Home,  mingling  tho  sacred  and 
profane  strangely  together,  and  describing  both  the  deluge  of  Scripture 
and  Deucalion's  flood.  The  early  and  completely  fabulous  part  of  the 
Scottish  annals  is  mixed  up  with  these  widely-dispersed  chronicles. 
Four  books  out  of  the  nine  are  finished  before  the  birth  of  Christ  is 
narrated.  In  the  printed  edition  of  the  chronicle  the  editor  has  very 
properly  given  only  the  rhythmical  titles  of  the  chapters  which  do  not 
refer  to  Scotland,  and  thus  of  these  four  books  only  a  few  fragments 
are  printed.  Wyntoun  is  a  tedious  narrator,  but  he  is  spirited  in  his 
descriptions ;  and  the  stirring  events  he  has  to  record,  with  the  curious 
traditions  of  national  superstition  mingled  with  them,  give  the  book 
considerable  animation.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  been  obliged  to  Wyntoun 
for  many  striking  incidents  in  his  narrative  poems. 

There  are  several  manuscripts  of  Wyntouu's  Chronicle ;  one  in  the 
Cottouian  collection,  another  in  the  Harleian,  and  a  third  in  the  Advo- 
cates' Library.  The  best  is  however  that  in  the  Royal  Library  in  the 
British  Museum,  from  which  Mr.  David  Macpherson  edited  the  printed 
edition,  collating  it  with  the  others.  This  magnificent  specimen  of 
British  typography  was  printed  in  1795,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  All  the  copies 
of  it  seem  to  have  been  printed  on  drawing-paper;  at  least  the  writer 
of  this  notice  has  never  met  with  any  copy  on  ordinary  paper.  It 
contains  an  introduction,  notes,  and  a  glossary. 

WYON,  WILLIAM,  an  engraver  and  designer  of  medals  and  coins, 
was  born  at  Birmingham  in  1795.  The  pursuits  and  associations  of 
his  family  (of  German  descent)  were  peculiarly  calculated  to  give 
direction  to  his  mind  and  to  foster  whatever  natural  abilities  he  pos- 
sessed. His  grandfather,  George  Wyon,  engraved  the  silver  cup  em- 
bossed with  a  design  of  the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar,  which  was 
presented  by  the  city  of  London  to  Wilkes.  Hia  father,  Peter  Wyon, 
to  whom,  in  1809,  William  was  apprenticed,  was  a  die  sinker  of  repu- 
tation at  Birmingham,  and  with  him  was  associated  William's  uncle, 
Thomas,  as  partner,  to  whom  young  Wyon  was  much  indebted.  The 
earliest  of  his  productions  of  which  we  find  any  marked  notice  were 
copies  of  the  heads  of  Hercules  and  of  Ceres ;  the  latter  won  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  was  purchased  by  it  for  distribu- 
tion as  an  agricultural  prize.  A  second  gold  medal  from  the  same 
body  marked  the  appearance  of  Wyon's  group — Victory  drawn  by 
Tritons.  A  few  years  later  he  completed  a  figure  of  Antinous,  which 
so  delighted  his  father,  that  he  had  it  set  in  gold,  and  wore  it  con- 
stantly until  his  death.  * 

Wyon  came  to  London  in  1816,  and  won  his  way  through  a  compe- 
tition to  the  post  of  second  engraver  at  the  Mint.  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence was  the  umpire,  aud  the  trial  piece  the  head  of  George  III. 
His  prospects  were  now  most  favourable,  and  his  situation  altogether 
agreeable  to  him — for  the  chief  engraver,  Thomas  Wyon,  was  his  friend 
and  cousin.  But  unexpectedly  the  latter  died,  and  Mr.  Pistrucci  was 
nominated  in  his  place.  The  new  engraver  and  his  chief  assistant 
could  not  agree.  Pistrucci,  a  skilful  artist,  is  said  to  have  been  indo- 
lent, and  while  reserving  to  himself  the  greater  share  of  the  honour 
and  emolument,  to  have  left  the  greater  amount  of  labour  to  Wyon. 
Under  a  new  Master  of  the  Mint  these  differences  were  compromised 
by  an  arrangement,  which  left  Pistrucci  nominally  chief  engraver  until 
his  death,  but  gave  half  his  salary  to  Wyon.  We  need  not  dwell  on 
the  literary  wars  that  arose  out  of  these  occurrences,  further  than  to 
observe  that  the  younger  man  found  an  enthusiastic  champion  who 
issued  a  memoir  of  his  life,  and  a  list  of  his  works,  then  exceeding  two 
hundred  in  number.  The  Royal  Academy  marked  its  opinion  of  this 
controversy,  and  of  Wyon's  own  merits,  by  electing  him  in  1831,  an 
Associate,  and  in  1838  an  Academician,  the  first  of  his  department 
who  had  ever  obtained  these  honours. 
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Wyon's  works  may  be  divided  into  coins— pattern  pieces  of  coins 
not  used— medals,  and  seals.  His  coins  include  those  of  tho  later 
years  of  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  all  those  of  William  IV.,  and  all 
those  of  her  prosont  Majesty  whicli  appeared  in  Wyon's  lifetime.  He 
followod  Chantroy'fl  modols  in  tho  coins  of  both  tho  kings,  but  was 
his  own  designer  in  the  coins  of  Victoria.  The  pattern  pieces  includo 
one  of  ten  pounds  for  William  IV.,  and  one  of  five  pounds  (among 
Beveral  others)  for  the  presout  Quoen,  which  bore  a  figure  of  Una  on 
tho  reverse.  These  pattern  pieces  did  not  become  coins  through  the 
infiuence  of  the  body,  who,  at  that  time,  under  the  title  of  moncycm, 
were  the  privileged  coiners  of  tho  country,  and  who  knowing  that 
iucroascd  expense  would  be  necessary,  took  care  of  their  profits,  and 
did  not  trouble  themselves  about  Wyon's  disappointment  or  the  inte- 
rests of  art.  His  medals  include  a  great  range  of  subjects,  and  were 
produced  for  many  different  and  admirable  objects.  There  are  war 
medals  for  tho  Peninsular  victories,  for  Trafalgar,  for  Jellalabad  and 
Cabul ;  scientific  medals  for  tho  Royal  Society,  Royal  aud  London 
Institutions,  Geological,  Geographical,  and  similar  societies,  native 
aud  foreign  ;  artistic  medals,  as  for  the  Royal  Academy  and  Art 
Union;  educational,  as  for  Harrow,  a  gift  by  Sir  Robert  Peel;  and 
testimonial,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Brodio  medal,  which  bore  a  head 
of  the  man  in  whose  honour  it  was  struck.  Most  of  these  medals 
have  for  their  obverses  heads  taken  from  the  antique,  a  few  modern, 
and  in  some  cases,  then  living  personages;  and  the  author  had  gene- 
rally aimed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  at  a  characteristic  fitness  betwixt 
the  portrait  and  the  accompanying  circumstances.  Thus,  Cicero 
adorned  the  Peel-Harrow  medal,  while  heads  of  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  Dr.  Wollaston,  and  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  were  respectively 
and  appropriately  connected  with  the  medals  of  the  Royal  Institute, 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  tho  Geological  Society,  and  the  Art  Union. 
Many — and  among  them  some  of  the  best — of  the  reverses  were  from 
his  own  designs;  while  for  others  Wyon  was  indebted  to  Flaxman,  for 
whom  he  had  an  enthusiastic  veneration,  Howard,  aud  Stothard,  who 
contributed  the  reverse  to  a  medal  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Wyon's  in- 
creasing emiuenco  was  shown  in  the  various  commissions  he  received 
from  foreign  countries  ;  wc  may  especially  mention  his  engagement  for 
a  series  of  Portuguese  coins. 

The  characteristics  of  Wyon  are  the  combination  of  two  (often 
opposing)  qualities,  strength  and  delicacy,  with  tho  indispensable 
mi  lit  of  likeness  in  his  portraitures;  taken  for  all  in  all,  we  have  had 
no  such  medal  engraver  since  the  days  of  Simon,  tho  artist  who  shed 
so  much  lustre  on  this  department  in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Wyon  died  at  Brighton,  October  29,  1851,  in  his  fifty-seventh  year, 
leaving  a  son,  Leonard,  who  having  aided  him  in  his  lifetime,  inherited 
much  of  his  skill  at  bis  death.  To  the  latter  we  owe  tho  well-known 
medal  of  Wordsworth;  aud  his  name  is  honourably  remembered  in 
connection  with  the  awards  of  the  Great  Exhibition  ;  and  is  thus  gra- 
tifym^ly  associated  in  art  as  in  blood  with  tho  subject  of  our  present 
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notice,  whoso  latest  works  were  in  commemoration  of  that  name 
assemblage  of  tho  world's  industrial  aud  artUtic  fruits. 
WYTHKR,  CHOUGH.  [Witiikh.] 

WYTTHNBACH,  DAN1HL,  was  born  in  1740,  at  Bern,  wh'-re  hia 
father,  Daniel  Wyttcnhach,  was  then  pastor.  His  father  distinguished 
himself  by  several  theological  works,  and  died,  in  1779,  being  then 
professor  of  theology  in  tho  University  of  Marburg.  Young  Wytten- 
baoh  studied  philology  at  Marburg,  Giittingen,  aud  Lcyden,  and  in  the 
last  place  ho  was  one  of  tho  pupils  ot  ltuhnken,  to  whom  he  became 
particularly  attached.  In  1771  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Grm-k 
and  philosophy  in  tho  Athenaeum  of  Amsterdam,  which  is  now  called 
after  him  the  Wytteubach  Athemeum.  From  Amsterdam  ho  was 
transferred  in  1779,  to  tho  chair  of  eloquence  in  the  University  of 
Leyden,  of  which  he  and  ltuhnken  were  the  most  illustrious  scholars. 
He  remained  in  this  oflico  for  a  great  number  of  years,  until  tho 
infirmities  of  old  age  and  blindness  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from 
his  functions.  In  181G,  at  tho  age  of  seventy,  he  went  to  Heidelberg, 
where,  for  a  short  time,  he  abstained  from  literary  exertions.  Two 
years  later  ho  married  Johanna  Gallien,  a  woman  of  great  acquire- 
ments and  talent,  who  distinguished  herself  as  a  writer,  and  was 
created,  in  1827,  doctor  of  philosophy  by  tho  university  of  Marburg. 
From  1818  Witteubach  had  withdrawn  from  all  public  functions,  and 
weighed  down  by  old  age  and  tho  loss  of  his  sight,  he  died  at  Oei'8,  on 
the  17th  of  January  1820.  Wytteubach  was  one  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  whom  the  University  of  Leyden  can  boast ;  he  possessed 
extensive  and  refined  learning  and  great  critical  skill.  He  always 
wrote  in  Latin.  His  Latin  composition,  especially  his  'Vita  Ruhu- 
kenii,'  is  among  the  best  modern  specimens  of  that  language,  both  for 
purity  aud  elegance.  We  are  indebted  to  Wytteubach  for  some 
excellent  editions  of  ancient  authors.  The  most  important  among 
them  are  : — 1,  Tho  'Opera  Moral ia'  of  Plutarch,  6  vols.  4to,  and  12 
vols.  8vo,  Oxford,  1795-1800.  This  is  the  best  and  most  valuable 
portion  of  Plutarch's  works.  2,  '  Sclecta  piincipum  historicorum, 
Herodoti,  Thucydidis,  Xenophontis,  Polybii,  Plutarchi  vita;  Demos- 
thenis  et  Ciceronis,'  with  very  useful  notes,  8vo,  Amsterdam,  1791. 
New  editions  appeared  in  1808,  and  at  Leyden,  8vo,  in  1829.  From 
1779  to  1808  Wyttenbach  edited  the  '  Bibliotheca  Critica,'  12  vols.  8vo, 
Leyden.  His  smaller  essays  were  collected  after  his  death  under  the 
title  'Opuscula  varii  Argumenti,  Oratoria,  Historica,  Critica,'  2  vols. 
8vo,  Leyden,  1821.  His  Life  of  Ruhnken  is  printed  in  Fr.  Linde- 
mann's  'Vitae  Duumvirorum  doctrina  et  meritis  excellentium,'  toge- 
ther with  Ruhnken's  Life  of  Hemsterhuis,  8vo,  Leipzig,  1822.  Wytton- 
bach's  correspondence  with  tho  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  time  has 
been  edited  by  W.  F.  Mahne  (3  parts,  Svo,  Gheut,  1829-30),  who  has 
also  written  a  very  good  Life  of  Wyttenbach  ('  Vita  Wyttenbachii'), 
which  forms  part  1  of  vol.  ii.  of  Fr.  Tr.  Friedemann's  'Vitae  Hominum 
quocuuque  Literarum  genere  eruditissiinorum  ab  eloqucutissiuiis  Virifl 
Bcriptae/  Svo,  Brunswick,  1825,  &c. 
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VANTHUS  (advBos),  one  of  the  early  Greek  historians,  was,  accord- 
ing  to  Suidas,  a  son  of  Candaules,  and  born  at  Sardes.  Strabo 
(xiii.  p.  028)  admits,  with  other  writers,  that  Xauthus  was  a  Lydian, 
but  ho  says  it  is  not  known  whether  he  was  really  a  native  of  Sardes. 
As  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  we  know,  from  a  fragment  of 
Hphorus,  that  he  was  older  than  Herodotus,  who  is  even  said  to  have 
been  induced  by  Xanthus  to  undertake  bis  great  historical  work.  But 
it  appears  that  Xanthus  cannot  have  been  much  older  than  Herodotus, 
since  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  mentions  him  among  those  writers 
who  lived  shortly  before  the  Peloponuesian  war,  and  from  one  of 
Xanthus's  own  fragments  it  is  clear  that  he  wrote  his  work  in  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxes  I.,  who  reigned  from  before  B.C.  465  to  425.  The  state- 
ment of  Suidas,  that  he  was  born  about  the  time  of  the  taking  of 
Sardes  (by  the  Ionians,  in  BC.  499),  also  agrees  with  these  facts. 
Xanthus  wrote  a  work  on  Lydia  (AvSiaKd),  in  four  books,  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  of  which  however  only  a  few  fragments  are  extant,  which  are 
preserved  in  Strabo  and  other  writers.  The  genuineness  of  these 
fragments  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  because  Athenrcus 
(xii.  p.  515)  states,  on  the  authority  of  Artemou  of  Cassandrea,  that 
Dionysius  surnatned  Scythobrachion  forged  a  work  on  Lydia  under  the 
name  of  Xanthus.  But  in  the  first  place,  the  existence  of  Xauthus 
the  historian  cannot  be  doubted,  and  secondly,  most  of  the  fragments 
which  are  preserved  under  his  name  hoar  the  strong  internal  evidence 
of  being  genuine ;  and  lastly,  there  are  scarcely  any  that  can  be  de- 
clared spurious  with  certainty.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  who 
appears  to  have  had  the  work  of  Xanthus  before  him,  speaks  of  it 
with  high  praise,  and  calls  tho  author  a  man  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  ancient  mythological  history,  aud  not  inferior  to 
any  of  those  who  had  written  on  Lyuia.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
tho  extant  fragments,  which  contain  valuable  information  on  various 
points,  especially  the  history  and  geography  of  Asia  Minor,  the  work 
of  Xanthus  seems  to  have  been  one  of  great  merit.  One  Meuippus,  of 
uncertain  date,  made  an  abridgment  of  the  work  of  Xauthus.  (Diog. 
Laert,  vi,  101.)    The  fragments  of  Xanthus's  1  Lydiaca  '  are  collected 


in  Creuzer's  '  Historicorum  Graecorum  antiquissimorum  Fragmenta,' 
p.  191,  &c,  and  in  C.  and  Th.  Midler's  'Fragmenta  Historicorum 
Graecorum,'  p.  36,  &c.  Some  ancient  authors  attribute  to  Xanthus  a 
work  on  the  Magi  and  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  but  the  two  fragments 
which  are  quoted  from  it  leave  no  doubt  that  this  work  was  the  pro- 
duction of  some  late  grammarian. 

(Museum  Crilicum,  vol.  i.,  pp.  SO,  216  ;  Creuzer,  in  tho  work  cited 
above,  p.  135,  &c. ;  C.  and  Th.  Midler,  p.  20,  &c. ;  Welcker,  in  Seebode's 
ArchivfOr  Pltilol.  for  1S30,  p.  70,  &c.) 

XAVIER,  FRANCIS,  SAINT,  was  born  at  the  castle  of  Xavier,  in 
Navarre,  the  7th  of  April  1506.  His  father,  Don  John  de  Jasso,  was 
counsellor  of  state  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  bis  mother,  Maria 
Azpilcueta,  was  heiress  of  the  two  illustrious  houses  of  Azpilcueta  and 
Xavier.  Francis  was  the  youngest  of  a  large  family  of  children,  tho 
eldest  of  whom  bore  the  surname  of  Azpilcueta,  and  the  others  that 
of  Xavier.  Under  the  paternal  roof  he  received  all  the  advantages  of 
a  careful  education.  His  devotion  to  study,  and  the  talents  which  he 
manifested,  induced  his  parents  to  send  him  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to 
the  College  de  Sainte  Barbe,  at  Paris.  It  was  there  that  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  thenceforward  to  the 
time  when  he  set  out  on  his  missionary  labours,  the  history  of  Xavier 
is  intimately  blended  with  that  of  Loyola  and  his  disciples.  [Lotola, 
Ignatius.] 

In  1538  he  joined  Ignatius  Loyola  at  Rome,  where  he  actively 
assisted  him  in  the  furtherance  of  his  great  design  of  associating  a 
body  of  devoted  men  for  the  special  service  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
While  in  that  city,  he  exercised  the  functions  of  the  ministry  in  the 
church  of  St.  Lawrence  in  Damaso,  and  attracted  to  it  large  multi- 
tudes by  his  zeal  aud  talents.  Among  them  was  a  Portuguese  of  the 
name  of  Govea,  who  had  been  sent  to  Rome  on  a  mission  of  import- 
ance by  King  John  III.  In  his  communications  with  the  king  he  had 
expressed  himself  in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  the  new  society 
which  had  lately  sprung  up  under  Loyola ;  and  had  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  selecting  missi"naries  from  among  them  to  plant  the  sUud*ni 
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of  the  faith,  in  the  Portuguese  colonies  of  Asia.  Influenced  hy  these 
representations,  the  king  despatched  an  order  to  his  ambassador  at 
Rome  to  obtain  six  members  of  that  society,  who  might  be  willing  to 
devote  themselves  to  missionary  labours.  Two  only  however  could 
be  spared,  and  Simon  Rodriguez,  a  Portuguese,  and  Nicholas  Boba- 
dilla,  a  Spaniard,  were  selected  by  Loyola.  As  he  was  about  to  set 
out  on  his  journey  to  Lisbon,  Bobadilla  fell  sick,  and  Francis  Xavier 
joyfully  received  the  command  of  his  chief  to  become  his  substitute. 
Having  previously  obtained  the  benediction  of  the  Pope,  Paul  III., 
on  himself  and  his  holy  enterprise,  ho  left  Rome  in  company  with  the 
Portuguese  ambassador,  on  the  15th  of  March  1540.  Their  journey 
by  laud  to  Lisbon  was  long  and  tedious.  As  they  passed  through 
the  town  of  Pampeluna,  which  was  only  eight  leagues  from  the  castle 
of  Xavier,  he  was  pressed  by  the  ambassador  to  take  leave  of  his 
mother,  who  was  still  living,  and  his  other  friends  and  relations,  whom 
it  was  probable  he  might  never  again  see.  In  the  excess  however  of 
his  zeai  for  the  prosecution  of  the  purpose  to  which  he  had  devoted  j 
himself,  he  declined  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity,  fearing,  as  ] 
he  said,  that  the  transient  pleasure  of  a  last  farewell  might  leave  too  i 
lasting  an  impression  of  melancholy  on  his  sacred  enterprise. 

Xavier  and  his  companions  arrived  at  Lisbon  towards  the  end  of 
June.  After  a  stay  of  eight  months  in  Lisbon,  on  the  7th  of  April 
1541,  Xavier  embarked  on  board  a  vessel,  which  carried  Don  Martin 
Alphonso  de  Souza,  governor  of  the  Indies,  but  unaccompanied  by 
Rodriguez,  who  had  been  persuaded  by  the  king  to  remain  in  Portugal. 
After  a  voyage  of  five  months,  they  arrived  at  the  coast  of  Mozambique 
in  Africa,  where  they  wintered,  and  at  Goa,  the  Portuguese  seat  of 
government  in  the  East  Indies,  on  the  Gth  of  May  1542. 

On  landing,  the  first  visit  of  Xavier  was  to  the  hospital;  his  next  to 
his  spiritual  supeiior,  the  Bishop  of  Goa,  to  whom  he  presented  the 
briefs  of  Paul  III.,  aud  implored  his  sanction  and  blessiog  on  his  mis- 
sionary enterprise.  He  had  scarcely  commenced  it,  when  he  made  the 
painful  discovery  that  the  doctrines  in  which  he  was  anxious  to 
instruct  the  iutidels,  were  openly  contradicted  by  the  life  and 
example  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Christian  residents  in  Goa.  To 
their  spiritual  reformation  therefore  he  directed  his  first  endeavours  ; 
going  from  street  to  street,  with  a  bell  in  his  hand,  he  summoned 
every  inhabitant  to  send  him  his  children  and  slaves,  in  order  that 
they  might  receive  Christian  instruction.  Having  secured  his  in- 
fluence over  the  young,  he  exerted  himself  in  his  ministrations  to 
expose  the  prevailing  vices,  and  to  present  the  remedies  which  religion 
affords.  From  the  Christians,  his  zeal  extended  itself  to  the  infidels,  j 
whose  temples  he  caused  to  be  destroyed,  aud  churches  to  be  erected 
on  their  s-ite.  His  labours  were  speedily  rewarded  in  Goa  by  a  marked 
reformation  among  the  inhabitants.  After  a  residence  of  six  months 
in  that  town,  he  left  it  to  visit  the  coast  of  the  pearl  fishery,  which 
extends  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  isle  of  Manor.  He  there  found 
that,  although  a  large  proportion  of  fishers  had  been  baptised  in  the 
Christian  faith,  they  had,  for  want  of  instruction,  retained  the  vices 
and  superstitions  of  heathenism.  In  order  to  give  them  that  instruc- 
tion, he  laboured  for  some  time  most  assiduously  in  acquiring  the 
Malabar  language.  His  first  preaching  among  them  was  attended 
with  extraordinary  success.  After  a  stay  of  fifteen  months  on  this 
station,  he  returned  to  Goa  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  assistants  to 
his  work  ;  with  them  he  returned,  in  1544,  to  the  fishers  of  the  pearl 
coast,  and  left  several  of  them  in  different  parts,  to  prosecute  the 
labours  which  he  had  begun.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  kingdom  of 
Travancore,  where,  in  one  month,  as  he  states  in  his  letters,  he  bap- 
tised ten  thousand  Indians. 

Xavier  then  visited  Malacca,  a  place  at  that  time  of  considerable 
trade,  and  to  which  merchants  from  every  part  of  Asia  were  in  the 
habit  of  resorting.  He  arrived  there  on  the  25th  of  September  1545, 
and,  according  to  his  custom,  took  up  his  residence  at  the  hospital, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the  sick,  without  neglecting 
the  principal  object  of  his  mission,  which  was  to  instruct  the  people. 
A  large  number  of  converts  from  among  Mohammedans,  Jews,  and 
others,  was  the  result  of  his  labours.  While  at  Malacca  he  was  joined 
by  three  other  Jesuit  missionaries,  whom  Ignatius  Loyola  had  sent  to 
co-operate  with  him.  In  company  with  them,  on  the  1st  of  January 
1546,  he  set  sail  for  the  islands  of  Banda,  and  it  is  said,  became  the 
happy  instrument  of  the  conversion  of  the  entire  crew  of  the  vessel 
which  carried  him.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  the  island  of  Am- 
boyna,  where  he  baptised  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  ;  he  then 
preached  the  Gospel  in  other  islands,  and,  having  made  a  considerable 
stay  in  the  Moluccas,  he  brought  over  great  numbers  to  Christianity. 
Xavier  then  returned  towards  Goa,  visiting  on  his  voyage  the  islands 
where  he  had  plauted  the  faith  :  he  arrived  at  Malacca  in  1547.  After 
leaving  Malacca  he  made  some  stay  at  Manassar,  near  Cape  Comorin, 
and  af  terwards  passed  over  to  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  he  converted 
the  King  of  Candy  and  several  of  his  subjects;  on  the  20th  of  May 
1548,  he  returned  to  Goa.  At  Malacca,  he  had  met  with  a  Japauese 
exile,  named  Auger,  of  noble  birth  and  high  station  in  his  country, 
whom  he  had  instructed  in  the  faith,  and  induced  to  accompany  him 
to  Goa.  The  description  given  by  this  Japanese  of  the  state  of  his 
native  islands  determined  Xavier  on  making  them  the  next  object  of 
his  missionary  labours.  Having  baptised  Auger,  with  two  of  his 
domestics,  aud  given  him  the  more  Christian  name  of  Paul  of  the 
Holy  Faith,  ho  set  out  with  him  from  Goa  on  this  difficult;  enterprise. 


After  making  a  short  stay  at  Malacca,  he  embarked  on  board  a  Chinese 
vessel,  and  arrived  on  the  15th  of  August  1549,  at  Caugoxima,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saxuma,  in  Japan. 

The  chief  difficulty  he  had  to  overcome  in  this  now  mission  was  his 
ignorance  of  the  Japanese  language.  Xavier,  during  his  voyage,  had, 
by  means  of  his  convert,  acquired  some  little  knowledge  of  it,  which 
was  increased  by  his  stay  of  forty  days  at  Caugoxima,  and  which  was 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  translate  into  it  the  Apostles'  creed  with  a 
short  exposition.  The  little  progress  however  which  he  made  in  it 
proved  a  serious  hindrance  to  his  success,  as  appears  from  the  letters 
he  sent  home.  Through  his  companion,  he  was  introduced  to  the 
king  of  Saxuma,  who  gave  him  a  favourable  reception,  but  decliued 
hearing  him  on  the  subject  of  religion.  In  the  hope  of  finding  a 
more  suitable  field  for  his  missionary  exertions,  he  left  Saxuma,  and 
proceeded  to  Firando,  the  capital  of  another  small  kingdom.  He  was 
there  allowed  freely  to  exercise  his  ministry,  and  numerous  conversions 
were  the  fruits  of  it :  in  that  city  he  baptised  more  infidels,  in  twenty 
days,  than  he  had  done  at  Caugoxima  in  a  whole  year.  Encouraged 
by  this  success,  he  left  these  converts  under  the  care  of  one  of  the 
Jesuits  who  had  accompanied  him,  and  set  out  for  Meaco,  the  capital 
of  the  whole  empire  and  the  residence  of  its  ecclesiastical  chief.  On 
his  way  thither  he  visited  Amanguchi,  tho  principal  town  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naugato,  where  he  was  allowed  to  preach  in  public  and  before 
the  king  aud  his  court,  but  with  little  success.  After  a  month's  stay 
in  that  city,  he  continued  to  journey  towards  Meaco.  Though  it  was 
the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  rugged  roads,  difficult  at  all  times,  were 
now  rendered  almost  impassable  by  drifts  of  snow  and  mountain 
torrents,  yet,  thinly  clad  and  barefoot,  he  journeyed  onwards,  resigned 
and  cheerful.  He  arrived  at  Meaco  in  February  1551,  having  been 
about  two  months  on  his  journey.  There  his  mean  appearance  and 
wayworn  garments  proved  a  subject  of  offence  to  the  inhabitants ; 
accustomed  to  the  gorgeous  rites  and  pompous  ceremonial  of  their 
own  religon,  tho  priests,  whose  influence  was  paramount  in  that  city, 
could  not  see  in  this  humble  person  the  ambassador  of  the  Most 
High.  Though  rejected  with  contumely,  Xavier  did  not  abandon  his 
purpose,  but  returned  to  Amanguchi,  where  he  provided  himself  with 
a  rich  suit  and  a  retinue  of  attendants,  and  thus  attired  presented 
himself  before  the  court.  This  harmless  device  produced  the  desired 
effect ;  he  obtained  the  protection  of  the  king,  and  preached  with  so 
much  success,  that  he  baptised  three  thousand  persons  in  that  city. 
These  converts  he  left  to  the  care  of  some  Jesuits  who  had  been  the 
companions  of  his  journey;  and,  accompanied  by  two  Japanese 
Christians,  who,  rather  than  renounce  the  consolations  of  the  religion 
he  had  taught  them,  had  cheerfully  suffered  the  confiscation  of  their 
property,  he  departed  from  Amanguchi,  in  September  1551,  and,  on 
the  20th  of  November  following,  embarked  to  return  to  India,  having 
remained  in  Japau  two  years  and  four  months.  This  mission  was,  for 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Xavier,  successfully 
continued  by  the  Jesuits.  On  his  voyage  he  made  some  stay  at  Ma- 
lacca, chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  measures  with  the  governor 
of  that  place  for  the  prosecution  of  a  mission  to  China.  A  serious 
obstacle  to  it  was  the  law  which  forbids  strangers,  on  the  severest 
penalties,  to  enter  that  country.  To  remove  it,  it  was  agreed  between 
Xavier  and  the  governor  of  Malacca  that  an  embassy  should  be  sent  in 
the  name  of  the  king  of  Portugal  to  establish  a  commercial  treaty, 
and  that  Xavier  should  join  it.  On  his  return  however  to  Malacca, 
he  found  the  new  governor,  who  had  arrived  there  during  his  absence, 
opposed  to  the  projected  embassy,  aud,  after  many  unavailing  entrea- 
ties to  procure  his  compliance,  he  was  obliged  to  embark  alone  for  his 
intended  mission  on  board  a  Portuguese  vessel  bound  for  the  island  of 
Sancian,  near  Macao,  in  China,  a  place  where  the  Chinese  were  per- 
mitted to  traffic  with  the  Portuguese  merchants.  On  arriving  there, 
the  merchants  of  Sancian  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  his  design 
of  prosecuting  his  journey  farther,  and  strongly  represented  to  him 
the  danger.  Xavier  however  was  not  to  be  deterred;  he  provided 
himself  with  an  interpreter,  and  entered  into  an  agreement  with  a 
Chinese  merchant  to  land  him  by  night  on  some  part  of  the  coast. 
This  plan  was  also  frustrated  by  the  Portuguese  residents  of  Sancian, 
who  feared  that  this  attempt  to  infringe  the  laws  might  be  visited 
upon  them  by  the  vengeance  of  the  Chinese  authorities.  While  thus 
disappointed  in  his  fondest  hopes,  he  fell  seriously  sick.  His  suffer- 
ings, which  were  most  acute,  were  aggravated  by  the  inattention  and 
want  of  skill  of  those  around  him ;  in  the  midst  of  them  however  he 
displayed  a  cheerful  countenance  and  a  pious  resignation.  He  died 
on  the  2nd  of  December  1552.  His  remains  were  brought  over  to 
Malacca  on  the  22nd  of  March  1553,  where  they  were  received  with 
the  greatest  honour;  they  were  afterwards  transferred  to  Goa,  aud 
deposited  in  the  principal  chapel  of  the  church  of  Paul,  on  the  1 5th 
of  March  1554.  The  memory  of  Francis  Xavier  was  consecrated 
by  a  ceremony  known  in  the  Church  of  Rome  by  the  name  of  Beatifi- 
cation, by  the  Pope  Paul  V.,  in  1619,  and  he  was  canonised  as  a  Saint 
by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622.  In  1747,  John  V.  king  of  Portugal,  obtaiued 
a  brief  of  Benedict  XIV.,  which  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  patron 
aud  protector  of  the  East  Indies.  His  festival  is  observed  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  on  the  3rd  of  December. 

The  following  works  are  all  that  Francis  Xavier  has  left : — 1,  A 
Collection  of  Epistles,  in  five  book,  Paris,  1631,  in  8vo ;  2,  A 
Catechism;  and,  3,  'Opuscula.' 
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(Alban  Butler,  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  Martyrs,  and  the  other  principal 
Saints,  vol.  lii.  p.  29-40,  Derby,  1846  :  in  this  biography  there  in  an 
error  in  the  da  to  both  of  his  beatification  nn 'I  canonisation  ;  Biograpkie 
Umvtrsdle,  tome  1L  ;  the  article  '  Xavier '  in  this  work  is  by  Li'guy ; 
Fabre,  Continuation  de  I'llistoire  EucUsiastique  de  Fkunj,  livreu  cxxxv., 
cxxxix.-cxli.,  cxliv.-oxlviii. ;  J.eltrcs  idiflantes  ct  cwieutei,  icrites  par 
dis  Missionnaires  de  la  Conipttijuie  de  Jesus,  40  voln.,  Paris,  1882,  vol. 
xxvii ,  a  work  of  great  curiosity  and  interest,  and  not  buffioiently 
known  in  England.  The  Life  of  St.  Fraucis  Xavier  has  also  been 
written  in  Laiin,  by  Turselinus,  Roino,  1594  ;  in  Italian,  by  Orlandino, 
Bartoli,  and  Maffei  ;  and  iu  Freuoh,  by  Bouhours,  a  work  which  was 
translated  into  Kn  di  li  by  Drydeu  in  1088.) 

XENOCRATES  {fiwoitp&ms),  a  native  of  Chalcedon,  was  born  B.c. 
396.  He  was  oiigiually  a  pupil  of  .Eschincs,  the  Socratic  philosopher, 
and  then  of  Plato.  Tho  few  facts  of  his  life  are  chiefly  known  from 
the  loose  account  of  Diogenes  Laortius.  According  to  Diogenes  he 
accompanied  Plato  to  Sicily.  Xeuocrates  was  naturally  of  a  slow 
understanding,  which  led  Plato  to  say  that  Xenocrates  required  the 
spur,  but  Aristotle  the  bit.  His  temperance  was  proof  against  all 
temptation,  and  there  are  stories  of  his  successfully  residing  all  tho 
solicitations  of  Eais  and  Pbryne.  A  story  is  also  told  of  the  Athenians 
allowing  him  to  give  his  te-timony  without  oath,  though  it  was  the 
universal  practice  to  require  a  witness  to  take  an  oath.  It  does  not 
seem  very  consistent  with  this  story  that  he  should  have  been  once 
sold  for  a  slave  by  the  Athenians,  because  he  could  not  pay  the  tax 
which  was  imposed  on  the  metoicoi,  or  resident  aliens.  Demetrius 
Pha'lereuB,  it  is  said,  paid  the  money  and  released  him  :  this  laudable 
act  is  also  attributed  to  the  orator  Lycurgus.  Other  aocounts  of  his 
having  been  sent  by  the  Athenians  as  ambassador  to  King  Philip,  and 
to  Antipater  after  the  Lamian  war,  are  hardly  mora  credible.  He  suc- 
ceeded Speusippus  B.o.  339  in  the  Academy,  of  which  he  was  at  the 
head  for  twenty-five  years.  He  died  B.C.  314.  A  long  list  of  his 
writings  is  given  by  Laertius. 

We  know  little  of  the  doctrines  of  Xenocrates,  but  it  may  be  inferred 
that  he  exhibited  bis  opinions  in  a  systematic  form,  and  not  in  dia- 
logues like  his  master  Plato.  To  him  is  attributed  the  division  of 
philosophy  into  Lo^ic,  Ethic,  and  Physic  (Physics).  He  principally 
occupied  himself  with  attempting  to  reduce  the  ideal  doctrines  of 
Plato  to  mathematical  elements.  He  assumed  three  forms  of  Being 
(ovoia) — the  sensuous,  that  which  is  perceived  by  the  iutellect,  and 
that  which  is  compounded  and  consists  in  opinion.  In  bis  doctrines 
we  see  the  tendency  of  the  Academy  towards  the  Pythagorean  doctrines 
of  number.  Unity  and  duality  he  considers  as  the  gods  which  rule 
the  world,  and  the  soul  as  a  self-moving  number.  Other  like  conceits 
are  attributed  to  him.  Xenocrates  considered  that  the  notion  of  the 
Deity  pervades  all  things,  and  is  even  in  the  animals  which  we  call 
irrational.  He  also  admitted  an  order  of  daemons,  or  something  inter 
mediate  between  the  divine  and  the  mortal,  which  he  made  to  consist 
iu  the  conditions  of  the  soul.  In  his  ethical  teaching  he  made  happi- 
ness consist  not  in  the  possession  of  a  virtuous  mind  only,  but  also  of 
all  the  powers  that  minister  to  it  and  enable  it  to  effect  its  purposes. 

The  dialogue  '  Axiochus'  (On  Death),  which  is  usually  assigned  to 
^Eschiues,  has  been  sometimes  attributed  to  Xenocrates. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  to  form  out  of  the  scattered  notices  of 
Xei  ocr»tes  anything  like  a  connected  view  of  his  sy?tein  ;  and  what 
we  can  learn  of  it  is  not  calculated  to  make  us  regret  the  loss  of  his 
works.  An  anecdote  in  Laertius  is  pertinent,  as  showing  that  he  did 
not  expect  a  person  to  come  to  the  study  of  philosophy  without  the 
necessary  preparation.  A  man  who  was  unacquainted  with  music, 
geometry,  and  astronomy,  wished  to  become  his  pupil,  but  Xenocrates 
told  him  to  be  gone,  for  he  had  not  jet  got  hold  of  the  handles  of 
philosophy. 

(Diogenes  Laertius,  iv.,  Xenocrates,  and  the  Notes  of  Menage  ;  Ritter, 
Qeschichte  der  Philosophie,  vol.  ii.) 

XENOCRATLS  of  Aphroelisias,  a  Greek  physician,  who  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  lived  iu  the  reigu  of  the  emperor  Tiberius 
(.V.D.  14-37),  though  some  critics  are  inclined  to  place  him  about  B.C. 
40,  but  the  only  authority  on  this  point  is  a  passage  in  Galen  (torn,  iii., 
p.  130)  which  strongly  supports  the  common  opinion.  Respecting  the 
life  and  literary  activity  of  Xenocrates  we  know  nothing  except  that 
he  wrote  a  work,  riepl  tt\s  into  rwv  £wwv  u<pe\das  or  Tpoipijs  (On  the 
Advantages  or  the  Nutriment  derived  from  Animals) ;  Galen,  torn,  ii., 
p.  132  ;  Clemens  Alexand.,  '  Stromat.,'  i ,  p.  717.  This  work,  which  is 
often  referred  to,  and  must  have  consisted  of  several  books,  as  the  first 
is  quoted  by  Galen,  is  now  lost,  but  a  considerable  fragment  of  it, 
which  treats  of  the  nutriment  which  we  derive  from  aquatic  animals 
(tlfpl  T7)s  airb  twi>  evvSpuv  rpo<p7js),  is  still  extant,  and  contains  many 
sound  observations  on  this  branch  of  natural  history.  A  Latin  version 
of  this  fragment  is  contained  in  Oribasius  ('  Collectanea  Medica,'  ii.  5s) ; 
the  Gre  k  original,  though  not  quite  con  plete,  was  first  published  by 
Conr.  Gesner,  with  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  B.  Rasarius,  and  Scholia, 
8vo,  Zurich,  1559.  More  complete  manuscripts  exist  at  Hamburg,  in 
the  Vatican  library,  and  at  Paris,  and  from  them  the  subsequent 
editors  have  completed  the  text  of  the  treatise.  The  next  edition 
after  that  of  Gesner  is  that  of  J.  A.  Fabricius,  in  his  '  Bibliotheca 
Graeca'  (ix.,  p.  433,  &c.  of  the  old  edition),  which  was  followed  by  that 
of  J.  G.  F.  Franz  (8vo,  Frankfort  and  Leipzig,  1774,  with  various  read- 
ings, notes,  and  a  glossary  ;  a  second  and  improved  edition  appeared  at 
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Leipzig,  8vo,  1779),  and  that  of  Naples  (Svo,  1794,  with  i.ew  various 
readings  and  note*  by  tho  editor  Cui-tatm*  de  Ancora).  The  !<••  t 
critical  edition  of  tho  Greek  text  i.s  that  of  A.  (,'oray  (8vo,  Paris,  1814), 
which  also  contains  Galen's  work  on  tho  Mine  wlbjo'it.  It  n  Coray's 
opiuiou  that  tho  author  of  the  work  '  On  the  Nutriment  derived  from 
Animals'  is  not  tho  physician  Xenocrates,  but  the  philosopher 
Xenocrates. 

XENO'PHANES  (H(vo<patrni),  a  native  of  Colophon  in  Ionia.  IIii 
period  is  uncertain.  Diogenes  says  that  he  flourished  in  the  60th 
Olympiad  (538  B.C.),  which  will  bring  him  sou  ewhat  about  the  period 
of  Anaxiuiander.  Cicero  says  that  be  was  a  little  before  Ariaxagoras. 
Apollodorus  fixes  his  birth  in  the  40th  Olympiad,  or  about  6^0  B.C. 
Though  it  is  not  said  that  he  ever  resided  at  Elea  (V.  lia)  in  Italy,  yet 
tl > is  must  be  assumed  to  be  so,  as  he  is  always  consider,  d  the  father 
of  the  Eleatic  school.  Elea  was  founded  by  the  Pbocaeans  of  Ionia, 
after  they  had  left  their  country,  which  was  invaded  by  tho  Persi 
under  Cyrus  (546  B.C.)  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Elea  is  fixed 
about  536  B.C.;  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  to  the  fact  that  Xeno- 
phanes  was  one  of  the  colonists  of  Idea.  The  statement  of  Diogenes 
Laertius  is,  that,  being  driven  from  his  country,  he  lived  a*.  ZaBOM  and 
Catana  in  Sicily,  which  is  rather  vague.  According  to  Timaeus,  Xeno- 
phaneB  was  still  living  in  the  time  of  the  first  Hiero  and  Epicbarmue, 
or  about  477  B  C.,  which  is  entirely  incon  istent  with  the  statement  of 
Apollodorus.  His  verses  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius  make  him 
ninety-two  years  of  age  at  the  time  when  they  were  written,  and, 
accoreling  to  the  chronology  of  Apollodorus,  this  would  be  his  age  in 
the  year  527  B  C.  But  according  to  Apollodorus  he  lived  even  till  the 
time  of  Darius  and  Cyrus  ;  and  the  first  year  of  the  first  Darius  is  521 
B.C.  In  all  this  uncertainty  perhaps  it  is  safest  to  adopt  the  opinion 
that  he  lived  between  the  time  of  Pythagoras  and  Hcraclitus,  for  he 
mentions  Pythagoras  and  is  mentioned  by  Heiaclitus. 

Xenophanes  was  a  poet  and  a  philosopher.  He  was  one  of  the 
elegiac  poets  of  Greece,  and  his  eleuies  are  of  the  sympoBiac  character. 
A  pleasing  fragment  of  one  of  his  symposiac  poems  is  pre-erved  in 
Athenasus  (xi.,  p.  462,  ed.  Casaub  ),  who  has  also  preserved  some  of  bis 
elegiac  verses  (x.  p.  413),  in  which  Xenophanes  exalt3  wisdom  above 
strength,  and  six  verses  on  the  luxury  of  the  Lydians  (xii.  527).  He 
also  wrote  an  epic  of  two  thousand  verses  on  the  foundation  of  Elea ; 
and  a  poem  on  the  foundation  of  his  native  city,  Colophon.  The 
philosophical  doctrines  of  Xenophanes  were  expressed  in  a  poetic  form, 
and  from  the  few  fragments  of  his  poetry  which  remain,  and  the  brief 
notices  of  him  by  other  writers,  we  collect  what  we  know  of  hi3 
doctrines.  He  attacked  Hesiod  aDd  Homer,  both  in  hexameter  versus, 
elegiacs,  and  iambic  verses  (as  Diogenes  states\  for  their  representa- 
tions of  the  deities,  to  whom  those  poets  attribute  all  the  weakness 
and  vices  of  mortals.  He  taught  that  God  was  One,  unlike  men  either 
in  form  or  mind.  He  said  that  men  thought  that  the  gods  were  pro- 
duced, and  had  bodies  and  feelings  like  their  own  ;  and  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  likening  the  divine  to  the  human,  he  added,  that  if 
animals  could  make  representations  of  the  deities,  they  would  make  the 
representations  like  themselves.  Assuming  that  the  deity  is  the  most 
powerful  of  beings,  he  proves  that  he  must  of  necessity  be  One,  all 
alike,  all  eudued  with  equal  powers  of  seeing,  comprehending,  and 
heariDg;  he  is  the  comprehensive  unity  in  which  all  things  are,  or,  as 
Cicero  expresses  it,  "  all  things  are  One,  and  this  One  is  unchangeable, 
and  it  is  God,  unproduced  and  eternal.''  He  is  eternal,  because  he 
could  not  proceed  from  anything  else;  pure  intellect  and  reason.  His 
notions  of  the  deity  were  obscurely  expressed  and  not  very  logically 
maintained  in  his  assertion  that  the  deity  is  of  a  spherical  form,  neither 
limited  nor  unlimited,  neither  moving  nor  at  rest.  God  rules  and 
directs  all,  and  things  as  they  appear  to  us  are  the  imperfect  mani- 
festations of  the  One  eternal.  We  cannot  through  them  attain  to  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  what  he  is,  and  all  our  inquiries  into  the  true 
nature  of  things  are  vain. 

u  No  man  has  seen  the  truth,  and  man  shall  neTer 
Know  what  is  truth  of  God  and  of  the  Universe. 
For  should  one  chance  to  say  what's  near  to  truth, 
Siill  he  knows  nought,  and  doubt  is  over  all." 
Thus  God's  true  nature  cannot  be  known.    Man  must  contemplate 
individual  things  as  they  appear,  which  have  no  real  existence  of 
themselves,  anel  while  he  strives  to  reach  the  knowledge  of  God,  he  is 
distracted  between  this  vain  effort  and  the  appearances  to  which  he 
cannot  assign  truth.    Something  like  this  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of 
his  doctrines,  the  striking  feature  of  which  is  the  recognition  of  the 
opposition  between  the  pure  truth  and  the  sensuous  appe:.raoces.  His 
physical  doctrines  are  hardly  known,  except  by  a  few  vague  statements, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  reconstruct  this  part  of  his  system.    It  is  not 
easy  to  see  from  the  extant  fragments  what  is  the  connection  between 
his  physical  and  theological  syst-m,  but  the  right  conception  of  his 
physical  system  is  connected  with  the  right  understanding  of  his 
theology.    It  is  worth  mentioning,  as  an  isolated  fact,  that,  according 
to  Cicero,  he  said  that  the  moon  is  iuhabited,  and  that  it  contame  1 
many  cities  and  mountains.    Cicero  remarks  that  his  verses  were  not 
so  good  as  those  of  Empedocles. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  system  of  Xenophanes 
was  PantheUtic.  A  modern  writer  (Cousin)  has  taken  some  pains  to 
clear  him  from  what  he  calls  this  accusation  of  Pantheism,  or  the 
conception  of  everything  as  the  one  God.    The  notion  of  an  absolute 
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unity  is  the  necessary  result  of  all  rvfl.  ction  upon  the  nature  of  things ; 
the  uiiud  can  conceive  only  one  first  cause,  Que  power  which  pervades 
and  sustains  all  things.  When  men  first  began  to  attempt  to  express 
their  conceptions  of  the  Deity  and  of  the  universe,  the  language  of 
philosophy  was  unformed,  ami  hence  it  is  possible  that  their  words 
may  to  us  sometimes  express  what  was  not  intended.  Now  some 
later  writere  certainly  attribute  expressions  to  Xenophanes  from  which 
we  might  infer  that  his  doctrine  was  Pantheistic  ;  but  the  pa-sages 
of  the  eailier  writers,  such  as  Aristotle,  distinctly  show  that,  in  such 
passages  at  least,  he  speaks  of  God  as  a  Being  eternal  and  distinct  from 
the  vi,-iblrt  universe.  In  order  to  bring  him  under  the  imputation  of 
Pantheism,  we  ought,  as  Cousin  remarks,  to  be  able  to  show  that  he 
applied  those  terms  to  the  visible  universe  which,  according  to  Aris- 
totle and  other  good  authorities,  he  applied  to  God.  Xenophanes  did 
form,  it  appears,  a  distinct  conception  of  tlie  unity  of  the  Deity, 
but  he  did  not  reduce  to  any  systematic  form  the  mode  in  which 
the  beity  must  le  viewed  in  relation  to  the  visible  phenomena.  He 
speaks  of  the  Deity  as  a  self-existing  all-powerful  Being  ;  and  he  also 
speak*  of  all  things  as  being  God.  Thus  his  system,  so  far  as  we  can 
as-certain  it,  left  room  either  for  the  Pantheistic  interpretation  or  for 
the  doctrine  of  pure  Deism.  Aristotle  says  ('  Metapb.,'  i.  5)  that 
Xenophanes  introduced  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  one  according 
to  reason  and  the  one  according  to  n  atter  ,  but  he  said  nothing  clear 
on  this  subject,  nor  did  he  ascertain  the  nature  of  eaeh,  but  looking  at 
the  whole  heavens  he  saM,  the  One  is  God.  The  system  of  Xenophanes 
is  discussed  at  great  1-  ngth  by  Cousin  (•  Bi<  >g.  Univ.,'  art. '  Xenophanes'), 
and  with  considerable  ingenuity.  This  article  and  the  references  at 
the  >nd  of  the  present  article  will  indicate  all  the  sources  which  the 
render  may  wish  to  consult  on  this  obscure  subject. 

The  work  atributed  to  Aristotle,  entitled  '  On  Xenophanes,  Zeno, 
and  Gorgias,'  should  be  entitled  'On  Melissus,  Xenophanes,  and 
Gorgias,'  it  contains  a  condensed  view  and  a  criticism  of  the  Eleatic 
philosophy.  ('Biographical  Dictionary '  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffu- 
sion ot  Useful  Knowledge,  art.  '  Ari-totle  ') 

The  chief  fragments  of  Xenophanes  are  collected  in  Ritter  and 
Preller,  '  Historia  Philosophise  Graeco-Romanae  ex  fontium  locis  con- 
texta,'  Hamburg,  1838;  and  tbey  were  edited  by  Simon  Karsten, 
8vo,  Brussels,  1830. 

(Diogenes  Laertius,  Xenophanes  ;  Ritter,  Gesdiichle  der  Philosopkie, 
vol.  i.) 

XE'NOPHON  (B(vo<pwv),  the  son  of  Gr\llu=,  an  Athenian  citizen, 
was  a  native  of  the  Attic  demus  Ercheia.  The  only  extant  biography 
of  Xenophon  is  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  which,  as  usual,  is  carelessly 
written  ;  but  this  biography  ami  the  scattered  notices  of  ancient 
writers,  combined  with  what  may  be  collected  from  Xenophon's  own 
workr.  are  the  only  materials  for  his  life. 

There  is  no  direct  authority  either  for  the  time  of  Xenophon's  birth 
or  death,  but  these  dates  may  be  approximated  to  with  reasonable 
probability.  Laertius  and  Strabo  state  that  S  crates  saved  Xenophon's 
life  at  the  battle  of  Delium,  B.C.  424,  a  fact  which  there  seems  no 
reason  for  rejecting,  and  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  Xenophon 
was  born  about  B.C.  444.  In  his  '  Hellenita'  (vL  4,  -■>)  he  mentions 
the  assassination  of  Alexander  of  Pherae,  which  took  place  B.C.  357, 
and  Xenophon  was  of  course  alive  iu  that  year.  This  agrees  well 
enough  with  Lucian's  statement  that  Xenophon  attained  the  age  of 
above  ninety.  ('  Macrob.'  21.)  Much  has  been  said  as  to  Xenophon's 
age  at  the  time  of  bis  joining  the  expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus, 
B  C.  401  ;  and  the  dispute  turns  on  the  point  whether  he  was  then  a 
young  man  between  twenty  and  thirty,  or  a  man  of  forty  and  upwards. 
Thote  who  make  him  a  young  man  rely  on  the  expression  in  the 
'Anabasis'  (ii.  1,  12),  where  he  is  called  neaniscus  (veaviaicos),  but  in 
this  passage,  in  place  of  'Xenophon,'  the  be*t  manuscripts  read  'Theo- 
pompus  :'  it  is  also  observed  that  the  term  neaniscus  was  not  confined 
to  young  men,  but  was  sometimes  applied  to  men  of  forty  at  least. 
Besides  this,  those  who  cout  nd  that  he  was  forty  or  upwards  in  the 
year  B.C.  401,  rely  on  another  passage  in  the  '  Anabasis' (vii.  2,  8), 
where  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  w  ho  seemed  old  enough  to  have  a 
marriageable  daughter.  On  the  whole  there  is  nothing  in  the  'Ana- 
basis '  inconsistent  with  a  date  about  the  year  B.C.  444,  which  may  be 
assigned  as  that  of  his  birth.  This  subject  and  other  points  in  the 
chronology  of  Xenophon  have  been  discussed  by  C.  W.  Kniger  ('De 
Xenophontis  Vita  Qurestiones  Ciiticae,'  Halle,  1822). 

According  to  Laertius,  Xenophon  became  the  pupil  of  Socrates  at 
an  early  age.  There  is  also  a  notice  in  Philostratus  of  his  receiving 
lessons  from  Prodicus  of  Ceos  whil*  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Bceotia,  but 
there  is  no  other  evidence  as  to  the  fact  of  his  having  fallen  into  the 
hanrls  of  the  Boeotians.  In  the  fable  of  the  Choice  of  Hercules 
('  Memorab.,'  ii.  1),  Xenophon  does  not  give  any  indication  of  his 
personal  acquaintance  with  Prodicus ;  but  nothing  can  be  concluded 
from  such  an  omission.  Photius  states  that  he  was  also  a  pupil  of 
leocrates,  who  was  however  younger  than  Xenophon.  If  this  is  true 
it  is  probable  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Isocrates  before  the  year  B.C.  401. 
Athenaeus  (x.  427,  ed.  Casanb  )  also  quotes  a  saying  of  Xenophon  at 
the  table  of  Diouysius  the  Tyrant,  but  he  does  not  say  whether  the 
older  or  younger  tyrant  is  meant.  The  older  tyrant  reigned  till 
B.C.  367,  and  it  is  more  likely,  if  Xenophon  ever  went  to  Syracuse, 
that  he  went  before  B.C.  367  than  after.  It  is  not  known  if  Xenophon 
wrote  anything  before  the  year  B.C.  401,  though  Letronne  with  con-  J 


siderahle  plausibility  would  assign  the  composition  of  tt^e  'Banquet,' 
or  '  Symposium,'  and  of  the  '  Hiero,'  to  a  period  before  B.C.  401. 

There  is  another  question  in  the  life  of  Xenophon  that  remains  to 
be  discussed,  which  is  somewhat  connected  with  the  chronology  of  his 
own  life  and  with  that  of  Thucydides.  Laertius  states,  "  it  is  said 
that  Xenophon  made  known  the  books  of  Thucydidea,  which  wera 
then  unknown,  though  it  was  in  his  power  to  appropriate  them  to 
himself."  There  has  been  a  diHeri  nee  of  opinion  as  to  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Thucydides,  and  Dodwell,  by  misunderstanding  a  passage 
in  the  history  of  Thucydides  (iii.  116)  aB  to  the  third  eruption  of 
-litii.i,  which  is  there  mentioned,  has  concluded  that  he  was  alive  in 
the  year  B.C.  395.  But  this  is  a  mistake  :  the  third  eruption  there 
8|ioken  of  is  that  of  the  year  B.o.  425,  the  sixth  year  of  the  ¥■  lopon- 
nesian  war.  The  history  of  Thucydides  closes  with  the  eighth  book, 
and  the  year  B.C.  411,  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ; 
and  there  is  no  evidence  to  render  it  in  the  slightest  degree  probable 
that  he  ever  finished  it.  That  he  intended  to  finish  it  is  clear  enough 
from  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  book.  The  '  Hellenics '  of  Xenophon 
comn  ence  where  the  history  of  Thucydides  breaks  off,  and  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  of  I  hucydides.  Thucydides  was  recalled  from 
exile  B.C.  403,  but  it  is  not  known  how  long  he  survived  his  recall. 
The  fact  of  his  not  having  finished  his  history  leads  to  a  probable  con- 
clusion that  he  did  not  survive  the  termination  of  the  war  many 
years,  but  such  conclusion  is  only  a  moderate  probability,  for  there 
are  many  reasons  besides  want  of  time  why  a  man  does  not  finish  a 
latge  undertaking. 

Letronne  assumes  that  Thucydides  did  not  survive  the  year 
B.C.  402,  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  fixing  on  this  year,  and  Letronne 
has  been  induced  to  do  it  simply  in  order  to  give  to  Xenophon  the 
honour  of  making  known  the  books  of  Thucydides  before  the  year 
B.C.  401  ;  for  we  are  certain,  he  says,  that  Xenophon  was  at  Athens  in 
the  year  B.C.  402.  But  though  we  may  admit  the  truth  of  the  story, 
that  Xenophon  was  the  first  editor  of  Thucydides,  and  may  even  have 
added  the  eighth  book  from  the  materials  collected  by  the  historian, 
there  is  no  reason  for  fixing  the  date  of  this  publication  before  the 
year  B.C.  401  rather  than  after. 

In  B.C.  401  Xenophon  went  to  Sardes  to  Cyrus,  the  Persian,  the 
brother  of  Artaxerxes  Muemon,  king  of  Persia.  He  tells  us  himself 
('Anab.,'  i.  1)  the  circumstances  of  this  journey.  Proxenus,  Xeno- 
phon's friend,  was_  then  with  Cyrus,  and  he  invited  Xenophon  to  come, 
and  promised  to  introduce  him  to  Cyrus.  Xenophon  took  the  advice 
of  Socrates,  who,  fearing  that  Xenophon  might  incur  the  displeasure  of 
the  Athenians  if  he  attached  himself  to  Cyrus,  inasmuch  as  Cyrus 
was  supposed  to  have  given  the  Lacedaemonians  aid  in  their  recent 
wars  against  Athers,  advised  Xenophon  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi. 
Xenophon  went  to  Delphi  and  asked  the  god  (Apollo)  to  what  gods  he 
should  sacrifice  and  make  his  vows  in  order  to  secure  success  in  the 
enterprise  which  he  meditated.  The  god  gave  bim  his  answer,  but 
Socrates  blamed  him  for  not  asking  whether  he  should  undertake  the 
voyage  or  not.  However,  as  he  had  obtained  an  answer  from  the  god, 
Socrates  advised  him  to  follow  the  god's  commands;  and  accordingly 
Xenophon  set  out  for  Sardes,  where  he  found  Cyrus  and  Proxenus 
just  ready  to  leave  the  city  on  an  expedition.  This  story  is  charac- 
teristic both  of  Socrates  and  Xenophon. 

It  was  given  out  by  Cyrus  that  his  expedition  was  against  the 
Pisidians,  and  all  the  Greeks  in  the  army  were  deceived,  exaept 
Clearchns,  who  was  in  the  secret.  The  object  of  Cyrus  was  to 
dethrone  his  brother,  and  after  advat  cing  a  short  distance  it  h  came 
apparent  to  all  the  Greeks,  who  however,  with  the  exception  of  a  few, 
determined  to  follow  him.  After  a  long  march  through  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  the  sandy  tract  east  of  the  liunhratea,  the  two  brothers  met 
at  Cunaxa,  not  far  from  Babylon.  Cyrus  fell  in  the  almost  bloodless 
battle  that  ensued,  his  barbarian  troops  were  discouraged  and  dis- 
persed, and  the  Greeks  were  left  alone  in  the  centre  of  the  Persian 
empire.  Clearchus  was  by  common  consent  invited  to  take  the 
command,  but  he  and  many  of  the  Greek  commanders  were  shortly 
after  massacred  by  the  treachery  of  Tissaphernes,  the  Persian  satrap, 
who  was  acting  for  the  king.  It  was  now  that  Xenophon  came 
forward.  He  had  hitherto  merely  followed  the  army  of  Cyrus,  and 
had  neither  held  a  command  nor  even  been  considered  as  a  soldier. 
He  introduces  himself  to  our  notice  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book 
of  the  '  Anabasis'  in  that  simple  manner  which  characterises  the  best 
writers  of  antiquity.  From  this  time  Xenophon  became  one  of  the 
most  active  leaders,  and  under  his  guidance  the  Greeks  effected  their 
retreat  northwards  across  the  high  lands  of  Armenia  and  arrived  at 
Trapezus  (Trebisond),  a  Greek  colony  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea.  From  Trapezus  Xenophon  conducted  the  Greeks  to  Chry- 
sopolis,  opposite  to  Byzantium.  Both  he  and  the  army  were  in  great 
distress,  for  they  had  lost  everything  in  the  retreat,  and  they  were 
therefore  ready  enough  to  accept  the  proposals  of  Seuthes,  king  of 
Thrace,  who  wished  to  have  their  aid  in  recovering  the  kingly  power. 
The  Greeks  performed  the  stipulated  services,  but  the  Thracian  would 
not  pay  the  amount  agreed  on,  and  it  was  not  till  after  some  nego- 
ciations  that  Xenophon  obtained  a  part  of  what  was  due  to  the  army. 
At  this  time  the  Lacedaemonian  general  Thimbron  was  carrying  on  a 
war  against  Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabazus,  and  he  invited  the  Greeks 
under  Xenophon  to  join  him.  At  the  request  of  his  soldiers  Xenophon 
conducted  the  troops  back  into  Asia,  and  they  joined  the  army  of 
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Thimbron  (B.C.  399).  Immediately  before  giving  up  the  troops,  Xeno- 
phon with  a  part  of  them  made  an  expedition  Into  the  plain  of  the 
Cai'cus,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  a  wealthy  Persian  named 
Asidates.  The  Persian  was  taken,  with  his  women,  children,  horses, 
and  all  that  he  had.  Xenophon  received  a  good  share  of  the  plunder.. 
('  Anab.,'  vii.  8,  21) 

It  is  uucertaiu  what  Xenophon  did  after  giving  up  the  troops  to 
Thimbron.  He  remarks  ('  Anab.,'  vii.  7,  57),  jjuit  before  he  speaks  of 
leading  the  troops  hack  into  Ami  i,  that  ho  had  not  yet  been  banished; 
but  as  it  is  stated  by  various  authorities  1.1  .at  he  was  banished  by  the 
Athenians  because  he  joined  the  expedition  of  Uyrus  against  the  Persian 
king,  who  was  tlieu  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Athenians,  it  is  most 
probable  ttiat  the  sentence  of  banishment  was  parsed  against  him  in 
the  year  B  O.  399,  in  which  Socrates  was  executed.  It  seems  reason- 
able enough  that  the  execution  of  Socrates  should  be  followed  or 
accompanied  by  the  banishment  of  his  pupil,  who  was  adding  to  his 
former  offence  that  of  putting  troops  iu  the  hands  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians to  act  a:-  an  i  the  Persian  king.  Letroune  assumes,  iu  the 
absence  of  evidence,  that  he  returned  to  Athens  in  B.C.  399.  But  it  is 
much  more  likely  that  he  staged  with  Thimbron,  and  with  Dercyllidas, 
the  successor  of  Thimbron  ;  and  there  are  various  passages  in  the 
'Hellenica'  which  favour  the  conjecture. 

Auesilius,  king  of  Sparta,  was  sent  with  an  army  into  Asia,  B.C.  396, 
and  Xenophon  was  with  him  during  the  whole,  or  part  at  least,  of  this 
Asiatic  expedition.  Agesilaus  was  recalled  to  Greece  b.o.  394,  and 
Xenophon  accompanied  him  on  his  return  ('Anab.,' v.  3,  6;,  and  he 
was  with  Agesilaus  iu  the  battle  against  his  own  countrymen  at  Coro? 
neia,  B.C.  394.  According  to  Plutarch,  he  accompanied  Agesilaus  to 
Sparta  alter  the  battle  of  Coroneia,  and  shortly  after  settled  hiuiself  at 
Scillus  and  E>eia,  near  Olympia,  on  a  spot  which  the  Lacedaemonians 
gave  him,  and  here,  it  is  said,  he  was  joined  by  his  wife  Philesia  and 
her  children.  Philesia  was  apparently  the  second  wife  of  Xenophon, 
and  he  had  probably  married  her  in  Asia.  On  the  advice  of  Agesilaua 
he  sent  his  sons  to  Sparta  to  bo  educated.  Thus  Xenophon  had 
become  an  exile  from  his  country  for  an  act  of  treason,  or  what  was 
equivalent  to  treason  ;  he  had  receive  1  a  present  of  laud  from  the 
Lacedaemonians,  the  enemies  of  the  Athenians,  and  he  was  educatiug 
his  children  in  Spartan  usages. 

From  this  time  Xenophon  took  no  part  in  public  affairs.  He  resided 
at  Scillus,  where  he  speut  his  time  in  hunting,  entertaining  his  friends, 
and  in  writing  some  of  his  later  works.  Diogenes  Laertius  states  that 
he  wrote  here  his  histories,  by  which  he  must  mean  the  'Auabasis' 
aud  the  'Hellenica,'  and  probably  the  '  Cyropaedia.'  During  his 
residence  here  also  he  probably  wrote  the  treatise  on  '  Hunting,' 
and  that  on  'Riding.'  The  history  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  is 
somewhat  doubtful.  Diogenes  says  that  the  E  cuius  sent  a  force 
against  Scillus,  aud  as  tbe  Lacedaemoui  ina  did  not  come  to  the 
aid  of  Xenophon,  they  seized  the  place.  Xeuophon's  son,  with 
some  slaves,  made  their  escape  to.  Lepreum ;  Xenophon  himself 
first  went  to  Elis,  for  what  purpose  it  is  not  said,  and  then  to. 
Lepreum  to  meet  his  children.  At  last  he  withdrew  to  Coriuth,  and 
he  probably  died  there.  The  time  of  his  expulsion  from  Scillus  is 
uncertain  ;  but  it  is  a  probable  conjecture  of  Kriiger,  that  the  Eleians 
took  Scillus  not  earlier  than  B.C.  371,  in  which  year  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  Letroune  fixes  the 
date  at  the  year  B.C.  368,  though  there  is  no  authority  for  that  precise 
year;  but  he  considers  it  most  probable  that  the  Eleians  invaded 
Scillus  at  the  time  when  the  Lacedaemonians  were  most  engaged 
with  the  Theban  war,  which  would  be  during  the  invasion  of  Laconia 
by  Epaminoudas.  Xenophon  must  have  lived  above  twenty  years  at 
Scillus,  if  the  date  of  his  expulsion  from  that  place  is  not  before 
the  year  B  c.  371.  Theseutence  of  banishment  agaiust  Xen  .phou  was 
revoked  by  a  decree  proposed  by  Eubulus  ;  but  the  date  of  this  decree 
is  uncertain.  Before  the  battle  of  Mautiueia,  B.C.  362,  the  Athenians 
had  joined  the  Spartans  against  the  Thebans.  Upon  this  Xenophon 
sent  his  two  sons  Gryllus  aud  Diodorus  to  Athens,  to  tight  on  the 
Spartan  side  agaiust  the  Thebans.  Gryllus  fell  in  the  battle  of  Man- 
tiueia,  in  which  the  Thebau  general  Epamiuondas  also  lost  his  life. 
Letionne  assumes  that  the  decree  for  repealing  the  sentence  of 
banishment  against  Xenophon  must  have  passed  before  B.C.  362, 
because  his  two  sons  served  in  the  Atheniau  army  at  the  battle  of 
Mautineia.  But  this  is  not  conclusive.  Kriiger,  for  other  reasons, 
thinks  that  the  sentence  was  repealed  not  later  than  01.  103,  which 
would  be  before  the  battle  of  Mautineia,  No  reason  is  assigned  by  any 
ancient  writer  for  Xenophon  uot  returning  to  Athens :  for  iu  the  absence 
of  direct  evidence  as  to  his  return,  we  must  conclude  that  he  did  not. 

Several  of  his  works  were  written  or  completed  after  the  revocation 
of  his  sentence :  the  'Hipparchicus; '  the  Epilogua to  the 'Cyropaedia, 
if  we  assume  that  his  sentence  was.  revoked  before  B.C.  362 ;  and  the 
treatise  on  the  '  Revenues  of  Athens.'  Stesicleides,  quoted  by  Dio- 
genes, places  the  death  of  Xenophon  in.  B.C.  359 ;  but  there  is  much 
uncertainty  ou  this  matter.  (Clinton,  '  East.  Hellen.,'  B.C.  359,  and 
bis  remarks  on  the  death  of  Alexander  of  Pherae.)  Probably  he  died  a 
few  years  alter  B.C.  359. 

The  extant  works  of  Xenophon  may  be  distributed  into  four  classes: 
Historical— the  'Auabasis,'  the  'Hellenics,'  aud  the  'Cyropaedia,' 
which  however  is  not  strictly  historical,  and  the  'Life  of  Agesilaus ;' 
Didactic— the  'Hipparchicus,'  'On  Horsemanship,'  and  'On  Hunting;' 


Political  -the  '  Republics  rf  Sparta  and  At  Inns,'  and  the  '  Revenues  of 
Attica;'  Philosophical — the  'Memorabilia  of  Socrates,'  the  ''Econo- 
mic,' the  ' Symposium,  or  Banquet/  the  '  lliero,'  and  the  '  Apology  of 
Socrates,'  There  are  also  extant  certain  letters  attributed  to  Xenophon, 
but,  like  many  other  ancient  production*  of  the  same  class,  thl  y  are 
not  genuine.  The  works  of  Xenophon  as  enumerate  1  by  Diogenes 
agree  exactly  wif.h  those  which  are  extant,  and  we  may  therefore  con- 
clude that  we  have  at  least  as  many  works  as  XmoptMM  published, 
though  all  of  them  may  not  be  genuiue.  It  U  true  that  DtoCMMl  nays 
that  Xenophon  wrote  about  forty  books  (/9<fJ\/a),  but  he  nays  that  they 
were  variou-ly  divided,  from  which  expression,  and  the  lint  that  he  gives, 
it  is  certain  that  by  the  word  biblia,  he  Intend!  to  recko  i  the  nveral 
divisions  or  hooks,  as  we  call  them,  of  the  'Anabasis,'  '  H  lie  ica,' 
'  Cyropaedia,' and  '  Memorabilia,' as  distinct  biblia,  aud  thus  we  have  in 
the  whole  the  number  of  thirty-eight,  which  is  near  enougu  to  forty. 

The  editions  of  the  collected  works  of  Xenophon  aud  oi  the  s-parate 
works  are  very  numerous.  The  '  Hellenica'  was  the  first  w»r<  that 
appeared.  It  was  printed  at  Venice,  folio,  1503,  by  the  editor  Aldus, 
under  tbe  tills  of  '  Paralipomeua  '  aud  as  a  supplement  to  Ins  edition 
of  Thucydides,  which  was  printed  in  1502.  The  hrst  edition  of  the 
works  of  Xenophon  was  printed  by  P.  Giunta,  folio,  Florence,  1516; 
but  the.  Agesilaus,  the  Apologv,  the  treatise  on  the  R  venues  of 
Athens,  and  a  part  of  the  tieatise  on  the  constitution  of  Atnens  are 
wanting.  The  edition  of  Audrea  of  Asola,  folio,  15^5,  contains  every- 
thing except  the  '  Apology.'  The  first  com  pi  te  edition  of  the  works 
of  Xenophpn  was  the  Giunta  edition  of  Hall,  3  vols.  8vo,  1510,  with  a 
preface  by  Melanchthou,  who  also  added  the  'Apology,'  which  had 
been  edited  by  John  Reuchliu  (Capmo),  4to,  at  Ha^enau,  1520.  The 
Basel  edition  of  15 15,  folio,  printed  by  Nic.  Bryliuger,  is  the  first 
which  contains  the  Greek  text  with  tbe  Latin  vers. on.  The  edi'iona 
of  Henry  Stephens,  1501,  1581,  contain  an  amended  text :  the  edition 
of  1561  has  no  Latin  version,  but  that  of  15bl  has.  The  editions 
of  Stephens  were  the  foundation  of  the  three  editions  of  Johann  hoe- 
wenklau,  1572,  commonly  called  Leuuelavius,  Basel,  1569,  Frankfort, 
1591,  accompauied  with  the  Latin  version.  The  edition  of  B.  Weiske, 
6  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1798-1SU4,  did  nothing  towards  a  new  recension 
of  the  text,  though  it  is  corrected  in  many  places.  The  most  pretend- 
ing edition  of  all  the  works  of  Xenophon  is  that  of  Gail,  on  which  it  is 
fair  to  take  the  opinion  of  his  own  countryman  Letroune.  This  edition 
is  entitled  "' QSuvres  completes  de Xeuophon  tra  mites  en  Francais, 
accompagnces  du  texte.  do  la  version  L.atiue,  et  de  notes  critiques,'  6 
vols.  4to,  1797-1804.  There  is  a  seventh,  volume,  in  three  parts,  one 
of  which  ^808)  contains  the  various  r-adiugs  of  three  mauuscripts  ;  a 
second  (1814)  contains  the  notices  of  the  mauu-cripts,  and  observations, 
literary  aud  critical,;  and  the  third  an  Atlas  of  maps  and  plans. 
Gail  has  kept  to.  the  old  text,  aud  has  made  no  use  of  his  various 
readings  for  improving  it.  His  literary  and  critical  observations,  in 
widen,  he  discusses  certain  difficult  passages,  are  more  useful  for  tbe 
understauding  of  Xeuophon  thau  for  the  correction  of  the  text.  The 
convenient  division  into  paragraphs  has  unfortunately  been  only 
adopted  in  the  last  volume,  which  contains  the  '  Meuioraoilia,"  the 
tieatise  on  Hunting,  aud  the  '  Uiconoinic'  The  Latin  version  is 
that  of  Leunclavius,  which  is  corrected  in  some  passages.  The  French 
version  is  only  new  in  parts.  The  author  a  knowledges  that  he  has 
taKeu  those  of  the  'Cyropaedia,'  the  '  Memorabilia,'  and  the  'Anabasis,' 
by  Dacier,  Leveque,  and  Larcher,  «ith  some  few  alterations,  made,  as 
he  sajs,  for  the  following  reason  : — '1  was  induced  to  copy  these 
three  versions ;  but  the  publisher  of  one  of  t:.e-e  three  versions 
haviug  given  me  notice  of  certain  claims  of  his  own  ides  pretentions), 
to.  avoid  all  discussion,  I  made  some  alterations.'  There  are  indexes  of 
the  couteuts  of  each  volume,  except  the  first,  which  has  only  a  title  of 
the  chapters,  and  that  very  insufficient."  &c.  This  is  very  mo  lerate 
praise,  but  it  is  quite  as  much  as  Gail's  pompous  edition  de-erves. 
Zeuue  published  au  edition  of  the  various  works  of  Xeuophon.  except 
the  'Hellenica,'  between  1778  aud  1785,  in  5  vols.  Svo.  Schnei  ier 
revised  this  editiou  :  he  published  the  'Hellenica'  in  1791  ;  the  'Me- 
morabilia'in  1790  and  1S01  ;  the  '  Cyropaedia '  in  1800;  the  '  Oeco- 
nomic'  aud  the  'Age>ilaus'  in  1805  ;  the  '  Anabasis'  in  1&06 ;  and 
the  Political  minor  works  in  1515. 

The  'Anabasis'  (' Ava^aais),  iu  seven  books,  is  the  work  by  which 
Xenophon  is  best  knowu.  It  contains  the  history  of  the  expeiition  of 
the  younger  Cyrus  agaiust  his  brother  Artaxerxes  Mnem ml  aud  the 
retreat  of  the  Greeks  who  accompanied  him.  The  first  book"  contains 
the  march  of  Cyrus  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bibylon,  aud  ends  with 
his  death  at  the  battle  of  Cuuaxa.  Tue  remainiug  six  books  contain 
the  account  of  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  as  the  Greek  army 
is  ofteu  called.  The  work  is  writteu  in  an  easy  agreeable  atria,  and 
is  full  of  interest  as  being  a  miuute  detail  by  au  eye  witness  of  the 
hazards  aud  adventures  of  the  army  in  their  difficult  march  through 
au  unknown  and  hostile  couutry.  The  impression  which  it  makes  is 
favourable  to  tue  writer's  veracity  and  his  practical  good  seuse;  but 
as  a  history  of  military  operations,  it  is  as  much  interior  to  the  only 
work  of  autiquity  with  which  it  can  be  compared,  the  '  Commenttries' 
of  Oajsar,  as  the  writer  himself  falls  short  of  the  lofty  genius  of  the 
great  Romau  commander.  There  are  numerous  editions  of  the  '  Ana- 
basis,' which  have  merit  enough  so  far  as  concerns  the  critical  handliug 
of  the  text,  but  not  one  of  them  contaius  a  sufficient  commentary. 
The  work  of  Major  Rennell  is  still  the  best  commentary.  '  Illustrations 
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chiefly  geographical,  of  the  History  of  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus,'  &c, 
4  to,  London,  1807.  There  are  several  English  translations,  of  which 
that  of  Spelman  is  the  be.-t  known. 

The  authorship  of  the  'Anabasis'  is  not  quite  free  from  doubt, 
owing  to  a  passage  in  the  third  book  of  the  'Hellenica'  (iii.  1,1), 
where  the  author  refers  to  a  work  of  Themistogenes  of  Syracuse  for 
the  history  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  and  the  retreat  of  the  Greek 
army  to  the  Enxine.  This  however  is  not  a  complete  description  of 
the  contents  of  the  'Anabasis'  of  Xenophon,  whoje  narrative  also 
conducts  the  army  from  Trapezus  on  the  Euxineto  Byzantium.  Still 
the  retreat  may  fairly  be  cou-idored  as  having  terminated  when  the 
army  reached  a  Greek  colony  on  the  Euxine.  and  so  indeed  it  i8 
viewed  in  the 'Anabasis'  (v.  1,  1).  There  is  then  perhaps  no  doubt 
that  Xenophon  does  refer  to  the  '  Anabasis '  which  we  have;  and  if 
this  be  admitted,  the  difficulty  is  not  easy  of  solution.  Plutarch  ('De 
Glor.  Athen.')  supposes  that  Xenophon  attributed  the  work  to  Themis- 
togenes,  in  order  that  people  might  have  more  confidence  in  what  was 
said  of  himself.  But  this  is  not  satisfactory.  Others  suppose  that 
there  was  a  work  by  Themistogenes  which  gave  the  history  of  the 
retreat  as  far  as  Trapezus,  and  that  Xenophon  published  his  '  Hel- 
lenica' in  two  parts,  and  that  he  first  continued  the  history  of  the 
Peloponni  sian  war  to  the  capture  of  Athens,  which  would  complete 
the  history  of  Thucydides,  and  also  carried  it  to  the  year  B.C.  399. 
This  is  the  conjecture  of  Letronno,  who  connects  it  with  the  assump- 
tion of  Xenophon  returning  to  Athens  in  B.C.  399,  as  to  which  there 
is  noevidjnce.  The  history  up  to  the  year  B  c.  399  comprehends  the 
first  two  books  of  the  '  Hellenica,'  and  the  first  paragraph  of  the  third 
book,  in  which  Themistogenes  is  mentioned.  Letrounc  assumes  that 
this  first  part  was  begun  before  Xenophon  joined  the  expedition  of 
Cj  rus,  and  was  finished  either  in  the  interval  of  his  assumed  return 
from  Asia  and  his  departure  to  join  the  army  of  Agesilaus,  or  in  the 
early  part  of  his  retreat  at  Scillus,  at  which  time  it  is  further  assumed 
that  he  had  not  yet  written  the  '  Anabasis,'  and  was  obliged  to  refer 
to  the  'Anabasis'  of  Themistogenes,  which,  it  is  still  further  assumed, 
was  already  published  and  known.  The  rest  of  the  '  Hellenica,'  it  is 
assumed,  was  written  later,  and  perhaps  not  published  till  after  the 
death  of  Xenophon,  by  his  son  Diodorus  or  his  grandson  Giyllus.  If 
all  this  assumption  is  necessary  to  explain  the  fact  of  Xenophon  re- 
ferring to  the  wo: k  of  Theujiotogeues  on  the  'Anabasis,'  we  may  as 
well  assume  that  there  was  no  such  work  of  Themistogenes,  for  we 
know  nothing  of  it  from  any  other  quarter,  and  that  Xenophon  for 
some  unknown  reason  spoke  of  his  own  work  as  if  it  were  written  by 
another  person.  In  reading  the  'Anabasis,'  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
conviction  that  it  is  by  Xenophon,  especially  when  we  turn  to  such 
passages  as  that  in  the  fifth  book  where  he  speak3  of  his  residence  at 
Scillus,  and  other  passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  dreams,  his 
thoughts,  and  other  matters  which  could  only  be  known  to  himself. 

The  '  Hellenica '  ('EXArjviKo),  in  seven  books,  comprehend  a  period 
of  forty-eight  years,  from  the  time  when  the  history  of  Thucydides 
ends,  B.C.  411,  to  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  B.C.  3G2.  They  record  how- 
ever, as  already  observed,  the  assassination  of  Alexander  of  Phera;, 
which  took  place  B.C.  35-7.  The  hypothesis  th it  this  history  consists 
properly  of  two  works  or  parts  has  been  mentioned.  This  is  Niebuhr's 
opinion.  [Thucvdides.]  The  'Hellenica'  have  little  merit  as  a  his- 
tory. The  author  was  altogether  deficient  in  that  power  of  reflection 
and  of  penetrating  to  the  motives  of  action  which  characterise  the 
great  work  of  Thucydides.  It  is  generally  a  dry  narrative  of  events, 
and  contains  little  to  move  or  affect,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
incidents  which  are  given  with  more  than  the  usual  detail.  The 
parts  also  are  not  treated  in  their  due  proportions,  and  many  import- 
ant events  are  passed  over  briefly.  This,  the  only  proper  hUtorical 
work  of  Xenophon,  does  not  entitle  him  to  the  praise  of  beiDg  a  good 
historical  writer.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  work  was  only  a  .kind  of 
' Me)moires  pour  servir,'  as  some  have  supposed;  but  if  it  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  continuation  of  Thucydides,  it  is  a  history,  and  as  such  it 
has  been  considered  both  in  ancient  aud  modern  times.  There  is  an 
English  translation  of  the  'Hellenica'  by  W.  Smith,  the  translator  of 
Thucydiiies. 

The  '  Cyropaedia'  (Kvpov  7rai5€ia)  is  not  au  historical  but  a  political 
work,  in  which  the  ethical  element  prevails.  Its  objeGt  is  to  show 
how  citizens  can  be  formed  to  be  virtuous  and  brave,  and  to  exhibit 
also  a  model  of  a  wise  aud  good  governor.  Xenophon  chooses  for. his 
exemplar  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  Persians 
are  his  models  of  men  who  are  brought  up  in  a  true  discipline.  The 
work  has  no  authority  whatever  as  a  history,  nor  is  it  even  authority  for 
the  usages  of  the  Persians,  some  of  which  we  know  from  other  writers  to 
be  different  from  what  they  are  represented  to  be  by  Xenophon.  Xeno- 
phon borrowed  his  materials  from  the  Grecian  states,  and  especially 
from  Lacedacmon  ;  aud  the  '  Cyropaedia '  is  one  of  the  many  proofs 
of  his  aversion  to  the  usages  and  the  political  constitution  of  his  native 
city.  The  genuinem  ss  of  the  epilogus  or  conclusion  of  the  work,  has 
been  doubted  by  some  critics.  Its  object  is  to  show  that  the  Persians 
had  greatly  degenerated  since  the  time  of  Cyrus.  The  '  Cyropaedia ' 
is  one  of  the  most  laboured  of  Xenophou's  works,  and  contains  his 
views  on  the  training  of  youth,  and  of  the  character  of  a  perfect 
prince.  It  is  an  agreeable  exposition  of  principles  under  the  form  of 
r  history,  and,  like  Xenophou's  other  t  eatises,  it  contains  more  of 
plain  practical  precepts,  founded  on  observation  and  supported  by 


good  sense,  4han  any  profound  views.  The  dying  speech  of  Cyrus  is 
worthy  of  a  pupil  of  Socrates.  There  is  an  English  translation  of  the 
'  Cyropaedia '  by  Maurice  Ashley  Cowper. 

The  '  Agesilaus '  ('Ayriaihaos)  is  a  panegyric  on  Xenophou's  friend, 
the  Lacedaemonian  king,  another  evidence  of  his  Laconism  or  Spartan 
predilections.  Cicero  ('  Ad  Fain.,'  v.  12)  says  that  he  has  in  this  pane- 
gyric surpassed  all  the  statues  that  have  been  raised  in  honour  of 
kings.  Many  modern  critics  have  passed  an  unfavourable  judgmeut 
on  this  work,  and  some  maintain  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  sophist  or 
orator  of  a  later  a?e.  It  has  been  described  as  a  kind  of  cento  made 
up  of  passages  copied  literally  from  the  '  Hellenica '  and  other  works 
of  Xenophon. 

The  '  Hipparcbicus '  ('lirwapxticds)  is  a  .treatise  on  the  command  of 
the  cavalry,  in  which  Xenophon  gives  instructions  for  the  choice  of 
cavalry  men,  and  remarks  on  the  duty  of  a  commander  of  cavalry. 
There  is  internal  evidence  that  this  treatise  was  written  at  Athens, 
but  there  nre  different  opinions  an  to  the  time  when  it  was  composed. 

The  treatise  on  'Horsemanship'  ('lirntici))  was  written  after  the 
'  Hipparcbicus,'  to  which  reference  is  made  at  the  end  of  this  treatise. 
The  author  says  that  he  has  had  much  experience  as  a  horseman,  aud 
is  therefore  qualified  to  give  instruction  to  others.  He  speaks  at  the 
beginning  of  a  work  on  the  subject  by  Simon,  in  whose  opinions  he 
coincides,  and  he  professes  to  supply  some  of  his  omissions.  This 
work  is  translated  into  English,  and  was  printed  by  Henry  JDenham, 
4to,  London,  1584. 

The  '  Cyuegeticus'  (KvvriytTiicSs)  is  a  treatise  on  Hunting,  a  sport  of 
which  the  author  was  very  fond.  It  contains  many  excellent  remarks 
on  dogs,  on  the  various  kinds  of  game,  and  the  mode  of  taking  it. 
[Akuian.] 

The  treatises  on  the  Republicsof  Sparta  and  Athens  were  not  always 
recognised  as  genuine  works  of  Xenophon,  even  by  the  ancients  ;  and 
some  modern  writers  have  adopted  this  opinion.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  them  which  can  be  urged  against  Xenopbon's  authorship.  They 
show  his  attachment  to  Spartan  institutions,  and  his  dislike  of  demo- 
cracy. Tnere  is  an  English  translation  of  the  '  Republic  of  AthenB,' 
by  James  Morris,  8vo,  London,  1794. 

The  treatise  on  the  'Revenues  of  Athens'  (irSpot  t)  irepl  irpoaSSwv) 
has  for  it3  object  to  show  how  the  revenues  of  Athens,  and  especially 
those  derived  from  th=  mines,  may  be  improved  by  better  manage- 
ment, and  be  made  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  citizens 
and  all  other  purposes,  without  requiring  contributions  from  the  allies 
and  subject  states.  The  matter  of  this  treatise  is  discussed  by  Bjeckh, 
in  his  work  on  the  'Public  Economy  of  Athens.'  This  treatise  was 
translated  into  English  by  Walter  Moyle,  8vo,  1697,  aud  reprinted  in 
Moyle's  whole  works. 

The  '  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,'  in  four  books  ('Airopvnfioi'evfiaTa 
~2.uKpa.Tovs),  is  the  chief  philosophical  work  of  XenophoD.  He  defends 
his  master  against  the  charges  of  irreligion  and  corrupting  the  youth 
of  Athens,  and  in  a  series  of  conversations  he  introduces  Socrates 
after  his  fashion  as  developing  and  inculcating  various  moral  truths. 
The  tendency  of  the  work  is  entirely  practical,  and  it  may  be  true,  as 
some  writers  maintain,  that  Xenophon  has  exhibited  the  teaching  of 
Socrates  in  a  manner  more  conformable  to  his  own  notions  than  in 
the  fuil  sense  aud  spirit  of  the  Socratic  method.  But  Xenophon  was 
a  hearer  of  Socrates,  lived  for  a  long  time  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
him,  and  as  he  was  anxious  to  defend  the  memory  of  his  master,  and 
certainly  had  no  prehensions  to  originality  himself  as  a  thinker,  we 
may  assume  that  the  matter  of  the  'Memorabilia'  is  genuine,  that  the 
author  has  exhibited  a  portion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  character 
of  Socrates,  such  part  as  he  was  able  to  appreciate,  or  such  as  suited 
his  taste;  and  that  we  have  in  this  work  as  genuine  a  picture  of 
Socrates  as  his  pupil  Xenophon  could  make.  There  is  an  English 
translation  of  the  'Memorabilia'  and  the  'Apology  for  Socrates,'  by 
Sarah  Fielding.  The  'Apology'  ('ATroXoyia IZoiKpaTovs  irpbs  tows  AtKacr- 
tos)  is  not,  as  the  title  imports,  the  defence  which  Socrates  made  on 
his  trial,  but  it  contains  the  reasons  which  determined  him  to  prefer 
death  rather  than  to  humble  himself  to  ask  for  his  life  from  his  pre- 
judiced judges.  Valckuaer  and  others  do  not  all  >w  this  to  be  Xeno- 
phon's  work,  because  they  consider  it  to  be  unworthy  of  him  :  but  if 
a  man  is  to  lose  the  discredit  of  a  bad  work  .simply  because  he  has 
written  better,  many  persons  may  disown  their  own  books.  The 
.'Apology  '  is  indeed  a  trivial  performance,  but  Xenophon  did  write  an 
'Apology,'  according  to  Laertius,  and  this  may  be  it. 

The  'Symposium,'  or  'Banquet  of  the  Philosophers'  (~%ufj.ir6o-iov), 
has  for  its  object  the  delineation  of  the  character  of  Socrates.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Socrates,  Antisthenes,  Critobulus, 
and  others,  at  the  house  of  Callias.  It  contains  the  opinions  of 
Socrates  on  the  subject  of  love  and  friendship.  It  is  an  ancient 
tradition  that  Xenophon  wrote  this  work  after  the  'Symposium'  of 
Plato,  and  that  he  designed  to  correct  the  view  of  Socrat-s  which  is 
there  given  by  Plato.  Boeckh  thinks  that  Plato  wrote  his  'Sympo- 
sium '  after  reading  that  of  Xenophon,  and  that  his  purpose  was  to 
exhibit  the  ideal  of  a  wise  man  in  the  person  of  Socrates.  Ast  is  of 
the  same  opinion,  and  thinks  that  the  '  Symposium  '  is  a  juvenile 
work.  The  '  Banquet '  was  translated  by  James  Wellwood,  M.D., 
1710  and  reprinted  in  1750. 

The  '  Hiero '  (Upav  t)  rvpavviKSs)  is  a  dialogue  between  Hiero,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  and  the  poet  Simonides.    The  tyrant  describes  th# 
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dangers  and  vexations  incident  to  the  possession  of  power,  and  con- 
trasts the  tyrant's  condition  with  the  tranquillity  of  a  privute  man. 
The  poet  shows  that  the  tyrant  has  it  in  his  power  to  oblige  persons 
more  than  private  individual!  can,  and  he  oilers  some  suggestion!  us 
to  the  best  mode  of  using  power  ami  making  tho  people  happy.  It 
has  been  already  stated  that  there  is  one  brief  notice  of  Xeuophon 
in  iking  a  voyage  to  Sicily,  and  Letronne  conjectures  that  the  composi- 
tion of  this  little  treatise  may  have  been  suggested  by  what  Xenophon 
saw  of  a  tyrant's  life  at  the  court  of  Dionysius.  This  littlo  piece  has 
considerable  artistic  merit,  and  it  is  justly  observed  that  it  i-avours  of 
the  school  of  Isocrates  more  than  any  other  of  Xenophou's  works. 
There  is  a  translation  of  this  work  attributed  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  but 
we  do  not  know  on  what  authority.  It  first  appeared  in  1713,  8vo,  in 
'Miscellaneous  Correspondence,'  No.  11,  with  the  title  'A  Translation 
of  a  Dialogue  out  of  Xonophon  in  Greek,  between  Hiero,  a  kiug,  yet 
some  tyuie  a  private  person,  and  Sitnonides,  a  poet,  as  touching  the 
life  of  the  prince  man.  By  Elizabeth,  Queen  'of  England.'  A  trans- 
lation also  appeared  in  1793,  8vo,  which  is  attributed  to  the  Rev.  It. 
Graves,  who  translated  Marcus  Antoniuus, 

The  'QCconomic'  (Oii<ovofw<6s)  is  a  discourse  on  the  management 
of  a  household  and  on  agriculture,  between  Socrates  and  Critobulus. 
In  the  fourth  chapter  Socrates  speaks  of  Cvrus  the  Younger,  aud  his 
love  of  horticulture.  This  passage  was  written  after  the  death  of 
Cyrus,  and  the  whole  work  probably  belongs  to  a  late  period  of  Xeno- 
phon's life,  though  Socrates  is  introduced  as  pronouncing  the  panegyric 
of  Cyrus.  Itis  a  confirmt-tion  of  the  authorship  of  the  'Anabasis'  being 
lightly  assigned  to  Xenophon,  that  he  speaks  of  Cyrus,  his  charaotcr, 
aud  death  in  the  same  maimer,  aud  almost  in  the  same  words  which  are 
used  in  the  '  Auabasis '  ('  Oeconom.,'  c.  4 ;  '  Anab.,'  i.  8,  9).  The  seveuth 
chapter  contains  a  charming  conversation  between  Ischomachus  and 
his  wife,  ou  the  duty  of  a  good  wife,  which  consists  in  the  proper 
management  of  the  interior  of  the  house  ;  it  is  the  husband's  business 
to  labour  out  of  doors  aud  to  provide  that  which  the  house  requires; 
it  is  the  wife's  business  to  take  care  of  what  the  husbaud  produces, 
aud  to  apply  it  to  the  uses  of  the  house.  The  husband's  employment, 
as  here  represented,  is  agriculture  in  a  country  where  slaves  are  the 
labourers  ;  but  the  picture  of  married  life  will  suit  every  condition, 
and  modern  wives  might  learn  from  this  excellent  treatise  that  their 
employment  is  at  home;  that  the  object  of  marriage  is  the  happiness 
of  the  husband  and  wife,  the  procreation  of  children,  and  their  proper 
nurture  and  education.  Fidelity  to  her  husband,  frugal  management 
of  his  substance,  and  the  care  of  his  children  are  the  wife's  duties, 
which  are  incompatible  with  gadding  abroad.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
treatises  of  Xeuophon.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Cicero.  There 
are  several  English  translations.  The  first  is  by  Gentian  Hervet, 
LondoD,  8vo,  1534,  which  has  been  reprinted  several  times.  There  is 
also  a  translation  by  Robert  Bradley,  F.R.S.,  London,  8vo,  1727. 

The  general  character  of  Xenophon  may  be  estimated  from  this 
brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  writings.  Before  we  heap  upon  him  all 
the  abuse  which  some  modern  writers  have  done,  we  ought  to  have 
the  facts  of  his  life  with  sufficient  minuteness  to  enable  us  to  judge  of 
e\ery  part  of  it.  He  did  not  like  the  democracy  of  his  native  city, 
and  he  may  have  been  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  leaving  Athens 
which  the  iuvitation  of  Proxenus  offered.  If  his  own  statement  is 
true,  he  was  not  to  blame  for  joining  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  though 
it  is  very  probable  that  he  was  blamed  for  it  at  Athens,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  design  of  Cyrus  from  the  first. 
The  fact  of  his  delivering  up  the  troops  to  Thimbron,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian, after  the  campaign  in  Thrace,  was  well  calculated  to  add  to  the 
jealousy  qf  the  Athenians,  and  his  native  city  cannot  be  charged  with 
more  than  her  usual  severity  in  banishing  him  for  his  part  in  the 
expedition  of  Cyrus  and  the  subsequent  events.  So  far  there  is 
nothing  which  will  justify  us  in  attaching  any  serious  imputation  on 
Xenophon.  Though  a  man  is  born  in  a  democracy,  he  may  not  like 
it ;  and  nobody  would  blame  him  for  leaving  it  for  some  other  couutry 
thnt  he  liked  better.  Xenophon's  pretence  at  the  battle  of  Coroneia 
cannot  be  so  satisfactorily  explained  ;  but  it  may  be  that  he  did  not 
take  part  in  it ;  and  after  having  joined  Agesilaus  in  Asia,  it  is  very 
probable  that  he  could  not  safely  avoid  accompanying  him  back  to 
Europe.  Being  banishe  1  from  Athens,  his  only  safety  was  in  keepiug 
with  his  friends  the  Lacedaemonians.  One  step  in  a  man's  life  ofteu 
decides  all  the  rest,  and  involves  him  in  a  train  of  circumstances  which 
he  could  not  foresee,  aud  which  leave  his  character  not  free  from  impu- 
tation. This  was,  iu  Xenophon's  case,  his  joining  the  expedition  of 
Cyrus.  There  is  no  proof  of  his  active  hostdity  against  Athens  after 
his  banishment :  there  is  proof  enough  that  he  preferred  Sparta  aud 
Spartan  constitutions ;  and  if  that  is  bl  ime,  he  deserves  enough  of  it. 

Xenophon  appears  to  have  been  humane  and  gentle  in  his  cha  acter. 
He  evide  ntly  liked  quiet.  He  was  fond  of  farming,  hunting,  and  rural 
occupatious  generally.  His  talents  would  have  suited  him  for  admin- 
istration in  a  well-ordered  community,  but  he  was  not  fitted  for  the 
turbulence  of  Athenian  democracy.  He  was  a  religious  man,  or,  as 
we  are  now  pleased  to  term  it,  a  superstitious  man.  He  believed  in 
the  religion  of  his  country,  and  was  scrupulous  in  performing  and 
enforcing  the  observance  of  the  usual  ceremouies.  He  had  faith  in 
dreams,  aud  looked  upon  them  as  manifestations  of  the  deity.  His 
philo-ophy  was  the  practical :  it  had  reference  to  actual  life,  and  in  all 
practical  matters  and  everything  that  concerns  the  ordinary  conduct 


of  human  life  ho  shows  good  sense  and  honourable  feeling.  He  was 
in  uudcrstauding  a  plain  sensible  man,  who  could  expr  us  with  pro- 
priety aud  iu  an  agreeable  manner  whatever  he  had  to  nay.  As  a 
writer  be  deserves  the  praise  of  perspicuity  and  ease,  and  for  thess 
qualities  he  has  iu  all  ages  be  u  justly  admired.  As  an  historical 
writer  ho  is  infinitely  below  Tbucydidcs  :  he  had  no  depth  of  re- 
flection, no  great  iusight  into  the  fundam  utal  principl  -s  of  society. 
His  '  H'llenica,'  his  only  historical  effort,  would  not  have  preserved 
his  name,  exeept  for  tho  importance  of  the  facts  which  this  work 
coutains  and  the  deficiney  of  other  historical  records.  1 1  in  'Ana- 
basis' d  rives  its  interest  from  the  circumstances  of  that  memorable 
retreat,  and  the  name  of  Xeuophon  is  thus  connected  with  an  event 
which  exposed  to  the  Greeks  tho  weakness  of  the  Persian  empire,  aud 
prepared  the  way  for  the  future  campaigns  of  Agcnilaus  and  tho 
triumphs  of  Alexander.  The  narrative  of  the  retreat  may  be  com- 
pared with  Herodotus  for  the  miuute  deuil  of  well-ntlected  facts,  the 
simplicity  of  the  narration,  and  the  general  clearness  of  the  whole. 
Some  difficulties  may  be  owing  to  corruption  of  the  text,  aud  in  some 
cases  thu  author's  meimory  or  his  notes  may  have  deceived  him.  The 
'Anabasis'  is  a  work  of  the  kind  which  few  men  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  writing,  and  there  is  no  work  iu  auy  language  in  which 
persmal  adventure  and  the  conduct  of  a  great  undertaking  are  more 
harmoniously  aud  agreeably  combined. 

The  works  of  Xeuophon  which  are  called  philosophical  should  be 
entitled  treatises  ou  practical  ethic  and  cccouomic.  Philosophy  to 
him  never  was  known  as  a  scieuce  :  the  character  of  his  mind  and  his 
writings  do  not  allow  him  to  bo  compared  in  any  way  either  with 
Plato  or  with  Aristotle,  the  two  great  exemplars  of  philosophy  among 
the  Greeks.  Yet  the  Memoirs  of  Socrates  aud  the  treatise  eutitlei 
GSconomic  have  a  great  charm,  both  from  the  representation  which 
they  give  of  tho  personal  character  of  Socrates,  and  the  easy  agreeable 
form  in  which  his  lessons  are  inculcated.  These  two  works  and  tho 
'  Anabasis  1  are  the  best  works  for  giving  a  young  student  a  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language  ;  and  if  the  '  Memorabilia  '  aud  '  GSconomic ' 
cannot  be  considered  an  iutroduction  to  Greek  philosophy,  they  will 
at  least  teach  nothing  erroneous,  and  they  will  lead  the  student  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  Greeks  in  their  domestic  relations  and  their 
moral  habitudes. 

The  following  books  will  enable  the  reader  to  find  nearly  all  that 
has  been  said  of  Xeuophon  and  his  writings  :  Fabricius,  '  Bibliotheca 
Gi  aeca ;'  Schoell,  '  Geschichte  der  Griechischen  Literatur,'  German 
edition ;  '  Biog.  Univ  ,'  art.  '  Xenophon,'  by  Letronne ;  Hoffmann, 
'Lexicon  Bibhographicum, — Xenophon,'  which  coutains  a  list  of  all 
the  editions  up  to  the  date  of  its  publication,  of  the  separate  works,  of 
the  translations  into  English  and  other  languages  not  here  mentioned, 
and  of  the  works  which  have  been  written  in  illustration  of  Xeno- 
phon's writings.  More  recent  editions  of  Xenophon's  separate  writings 
in  the  original  are  too  numerous  to  mention  here.  An  Lngli-h  version 
of  the  whole  works  of  Xenophon  (chiefly  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson)  is 
contained  in  3  volumes  of  Bohn's  '  Classical  Library.' 

XENOPHON  OF  EPHESUS.  There  is  extant  a  Greek  romance 
entitled  '  Ephesiaca,  or  a  History  of  Authia  and  Abrocomas'  ('Ecpeciouia 
to  Kara  'AvSiav  Kal  'A^poK6jxT)v).  The  author  ca'ls  himself  Xenopnon 
of  Ephesus.  We  know  nothing  of  his  life,  and  there  is  no  evidence  as 
to  the  period  when  he  lived.  From  indications  in  the  work  itself, 
Locella  places  him  in  the  age  of  the  Antouines,  and  others  in  the  4th 
or  5th  ceutury  of  our  era.  Peerlkamp,  the  last  editor,  cousiders  him 
the  oldest  of  all  the  Greek  writers  of  romances.  The  style  of  the  work 
is  simple,  and  the  narrative  is  concise,  clear,  and  free  Irom  confusion, 
though  many  persons  are  introduced.  Too  incideuts  are  not  multi- 
plied beyond  the  limits  of  propriety  and  probability.  Suidas  is  the 
only  person  who  mentions  the  author  of  the  '  Ephesiaca,'  and  he  says 
that  there  are  ten  books ;  but  there  are  only  five  now,  and  apparently 
the  work  is  complete,  or  nearly  so.  Only  one  manuscript  ot  tne  work 
exists.  The  fiitt  edition  of  this  work,  accompanied  with  a  Latiu  trans- 
lation, was  by  Ant.  Cocchi,  London,  8vo  and  4to,  1726.  This  edition 
is  printed  from  a  very  incorrect  transcript  of  the  original  manuscript. 
The  Baron  A.  E.  de  Locella  brought  out  at  Vienna,  4to,  1796,  a  good 
critical  edition,  founded  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  manuscript. 
This  editiou  coutaius  a  new  translation  and  a  commentary.  The  latest 
edition  is  by  P.  Hoffmann  Peerlkamp.  Haarlem,  4to,  ISIS.  Thero 
are  German,  French,  and  Italian  translations  of  this  romance.  An 
English  version,  by  Rooke,  appeared  at  Loudon,  Svo,  1727. 

XERXES  I.  (Eepfijs),  kjng  of  Persia,  succeeded  his  father  Darius, 
the  son  of  Hystaspes,  p.c.  4j5.  Before  he  was  raised  to  the  throne, 
Darius  had  three  sons  by  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Gobryas,  of  whom 
the  eldest  was  Artabanes.  After  he  became  king,  he  had  four  sons 
by  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  of  whom  Xeises  was  the  eldest. 
Darius  appointed  Xerxes  his  successor. 

Darius  died  during  his  preparations  for  war  against  the  Egyptiaaa 
and  the  Athenians.  In  the  second  year  after  his  father's  death, 
Xerxes  marched  against  Egypt,  which  had  revolted  in  tho  time  of 
Darius.  He  reduced  the  couutry  to  obedience,  and  gave  the  adminis- 
tration to  his  brother  Achssmenes.  He  next  employed  himself  for 
four  full  years  in  making  preparations  for  his  Greek  expedition.  Tho 
immense  force  which  was  assembled  for  this  purpose  was  collected 
from  every  part  of  the  Persian  dominions.  The  fleet  was  supplied 
from  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  Cilicia,  and  other  maritime  part* 
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which  were  within  the  limits  of  the  Persian  government.  Xerxes 
also  entered  into  negociations  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  engaged  to 
attack  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  while  the  Persian  king 
invaded  Greece. 

In  the  autumn  of  B.C.  481  Xerxes  arrived  at  Sardis,  the  capital  of  , 
the  Persians  in  the  west,  and  he  wintered  there.  In  the  spring  he 
advanced  to  the  Hellespont  with  his  force*,  and  crossed  at  Abydos  by 
a  bridge  of  boats.  The  first  bridge  that  was  made  was  destroyed  by  a 
storm,  on  which  the  kiDg  ordered  that  300  blows  of  the  lash  should 
be  inflicted  on  the  rebellious  Hellespont.  The  superintendents  of  the 
work  had  their  heads  cut  off  for  their  pains.  A  new  bridge  was  con- 
structed, the  form  of  which  is  minutely  described  by  Herodotus  (vii. 
36).  The  army  was  seven  whole  days  and  nights  in  crossing  the  bridge 
from  Ai  ydos  on  the  Asiatic  to  the  European  shore.  The  march  was 
continued  from  the  Hellespont  through  the  Thracian  Chersonese. 
The  fleet  did  not  enter  the  Hellespont,  but  took  a  western  course 
along  the  Thracian  coast.  Od  arriving  ut  the  plain  of  Dori-cus,  which 
is  near  the  sea,  and  is  traversed  by  the  river  Hebrus,  Xerxes  num- 
bered his  force.  The  ships  took  their  station  close  by  Doriscus.  The 
infantry  amounted  to  1,700,000  men.  The  number  was  ascertained 
Dot  by  tale  but  by  measure  :  an  enclosure  was  formed  large  enough  to 
contaiu  10,000  men,  and  it  was  filled  and  emptied  till  the  whole  army 
was  meted.  (Herod.,  vii.  60.)  After  being  measured  the  forces  were 
arranged  according  to  nations.  Herodotus  has  left  one  of  the  most 
cuiious  historical  records  that  exists  in  his  description  of  the  various 
nations  that  composed  this  mighty  force,  and  of  their  military  equip- 
ment (vii.  61,  &c).  The  cavalry  amounted  to  80.000,  besides  camels 
and  chariots.  The  war-ships  (rpiiipas)  were  1207.  Herodotus  has 
enumerated  the  several  nations  which  supplied  and  manned  the  shi|>s 
(vii.  89).  From  Doriscus  Xerxes  continued  his  march  through  Thrace. 
Herodotus,  who  had  certainly  gone  over  the  ground,  has  described  the 
route  of  the  army  with  great  distinctness.  On  reaching  the  isthmus 
which  connects  the  mountain  peninsula  of  Athos  with  the  main  laud, 
the  fleet  avoided  the  circumnavigation  which  bad  proved  so  dangerous 
to  Mardonius  in  B.C.  492,  by  pat-sing  through  the  canal  of  Athos.  This 
canal  had  been  constructed  by  order  of  Xerxes.  It  is  described  by 
Herodotus  (vii.  22).  From  Acanthus,  near  the  isthmus  of  Athos,  the 
army  marched  to  Therme,  afterwards  calli-d  Thessalonica  (no  »v  Salo- 
niki),  on  the  Axius.  The  fleet  at  last  reached  Sepias  on  the  coast  of 
Magnesia,  in  Thessaly,  and  the  army  reached  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 
So  far,  says  Herodotus,  tbey  had  sustained  no  harm,  and  the  numbers 
of  the  army  aud  of  the  navy  were  then  as  follow  (Herod.,  vii.  184) : — 
The  whole  number  of  men  in  the  1207  ships  was  277,610,  reckoning 
for  each  ship  200  men  of  the  country  to  which  each  ship  belonged, 
and  also  30  for  Persians,  Medes,  and  Sacae  in  each  of  them.  The 
penteconters  (irevTriicdvTfpoi),  which  Herodotus  had  not  included  in  his 
former  enumeration,  were  3000,  and,  reckoning  80  to  each,  there 
would  be  240,000  men  in  them.  Thus  the  whole  naval  force  would 
amount  to  517,610;  and  the  whole  armament,  both  military  and  naval, 
would  amount  to  2,317,610  men,  which  includes  20,000  men  not  before 
enumerated,  camel-drivers,  and  drivers  of  Libyan  chariots.  This  is  the 
amount  of  the  force  which  passed  over  from  Asia,  and  it  does  not 
include  the  camp-followers,  the  vessels  that  carried  provisions,  and 
the  men  on  board  these  vessels.  To  this  must  be  added  120  European 
vessels,  containing  24,000  men,  that  joined  the  navy  of  Xerxes.  The 
forces  supplied  by  the  Thracian  tribes,  the  Macedonians,  Magnesians, 
and  others,  amounted  to  3u0,000  men  :  thus  the  whole  number  of 
fighting  men  was  2,64 1,610.  Herodotus  considers  that  all  the  followers 
and  those  in  the  provision  vessels  would  be  more  than  the  fighting 
men,  but  we  will  suppose  them  to  be  equal.  Thus  the  sum  total  is 
5,283,220 ;  and  Xerxes,  says  Herodotus,  conducted  so  many  as  far  as 
Sepias  and  Thermopylae.  As  to  the  number  of  women  who  followed 
to  cook  the  provisions,  and  of  concubines  and  eunuchs,  no  one  could 
tell  the  amount,  nor  that  of  the  beasts  of  burden.  The  first  calamity 
that  befel  this  mighty  host  was  a  storm  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sepias,  which  caused  great  loss.  At  Artemisium  there  was  an 
encount-r  between  some  of  the  Persian  ships  and  those  of  the  Greeks, 
in  which  the  Greeks  were  victorious.  The  army,  after  passing  through 
Thessaly,  found  itself  stopped  at  the  narrow  pass  of  Thermopylae  by 
Leonidas  and  his  gallant  band.  The  Persians  sustained  a  heavy  loss 
in  endeavouring  to  force  the  pass,  and  they  could  not  effect  it  till 
Epiahes,  a  Melian,  showed  the  Persians  a  tract  over  the  mountains  of 
QSta,  which  brought  them  on  the  rear  of  Leonidas  [Leohidas],  who 
fell  with  his  brave  men  after  an  obstinate  conflict. 

In  the  sea-fights  off  Artemisium  the  Persiaps  again  sustained  loss 
(Herod,,  viii.  11,  &c).  The  Persian  army  now  advanced  through 
Phocis,  burning  and  destroying  all  before  them.  On  entering  Boeotia 
they  were  joined  by  the  Boeotians.  A  detachment  was  sent  by  Xerxes 
to  attack  the  temple  of  Delphi,  but  the  invaders  sustained  a  signal 
defeat,  and  those  who  survived  escaped  into  Boeotia.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Grecian  fleet  moved  from  Artemisium  to  the  island  of 
Salamis,  off  the  coast  of  Attica.  (Herod.,  viii  40.)  The  Athenians 
sent  their  females  and  slaves  to  Troezen,  .lEgina,  and  Salamis,  and  left 
their  city  to  the  mercy  of  the  Persians,  who,  after  burning  Thespia 
and  Platsea,  the  only  town-1  in  Boeotia  that  did  not  join  them,  entered 
Athens  and  destroyed  it  also.  The  Persians  had  occupied  three 
months  in  their  progress  from  the  Hellespont  to  Athens.  The  fleet  of 
Xerxes  sailed  from  Histiaea  in  Eubcea  through  the  channel  of  the 


Euripus,  and  in  three  days  reached  Phalerum  in  Attica.  Notwith- 
standing the  losseB  of  the  Persians,  Herodotus  considers  that  the  land, 
and  sea  force  which  reached  Attica  was  as  large  at  that  which  had 
reached  Sepias  aud  Thermopylae.  The  Grecian  fleet  was  collected 
about  the  island  of  Salamis  and  in  the  narrow  passage  between 
Salamis  and  the  mainland.  Xerxes,  having  resolved  on  an  engage- 
ment, took  his  Btatiou  on  the  shore  of  the  mainland  under  Mount. 
.dSgalcos,  opposite  to  Salamis;  and  here  he  ha  I  the  misfortune  to  see 
his  mighty  armament  defeated  and  dispersed  [Themistooles],  B. 0.480. 
Shortly  after  the  battle  he  retreated  by  land  to  the  Hellespont,  which 
he  reached  in  forty-five  days,  and  crossed  over  into  Asia.  He  was. 
attended  as  far  as  the  Hellespont  by  Artabazus  with  60,000  men- 
(Herod.,  viii  126.)  Mardonius,  who  was  left  in  Greece  with  the  army,, 
was  defeated  in  the  following  year,  b.o.  479,  at  Plataea  in  Boeotia  by 
the  combined  Greeks,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Greeks  gained  another 
victory  over  the  Persians  at  Mycale  in  Ionia.  This  was  followed  by- 
the  siege  aud  capture  of  Sestos  ou  the  Hellespont  (b  c.  478),  an  event 
with  which  the  history  of  Herodotus  ends.  It  was  reported,  says- 
Herodotus  (viii.  166),  that  on  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
Gelon  and  Theron  defeated,  in  Sicily,  Hamilcar  and  his  Carthaginian, 
army.  Thus  the  Greeks  were  successful  both  in  the  east  and  the  west. 
[Gelon.] 

The  Greeks  continued  the  war  against  the  Persian"  after  the  capture 
of  Sestos.  Little  more  is  known  of  the  personal  history  of  Xerxes. 
He  was  murdered  (B.C.  465)  by  Artabanus,  and  succeeded  by  his  eon 
Artaxerxes,  called  by  the  Greeks  the  '  Long-handed.'  Xerxes,  as  he 
is  represented  by  Herodotus,  was  cruel,  vain,  cowardly,  and  of  feeble 
understanding.  The  great  event  of  his  reign  is  the  invasion  of  Greece 
with  his  enormous  army  and  fleet,  of  which  we  have  in  Herodotus 
(books  vii.-ix.)  a  most  minute  account.  The  historian  lived  soon 
enough  after  the  event  to  be  able  to  collect  trustworthy  materials,  and 
that  he  spared  no  pains  is  evident  from  his  work.  Much  has  been  said 
on  the  large  numbers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  Xerxes,  as  stated  by 
Herodotus;  but,  incredible  as  they  seem  at  first  sight,  an  attentive 
consideration  of  the  whole  narrative  of  the  historian  will  remove 
much  of  the  doubt;  at  any  rate,  if  the  numbers  are  exaggerated,  it  is 
clear  that  Herodotus  only  followed  his  authorities. 

XEKXES  II.,  King  of  Persia,  succeeded  his  father  Artaxerxes,  the 
Long-handed,  B.C.  425.  He  was  assas-inated  after  a  short  reign  of  a 
year,  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  two  months,  by  Sogdianus,  who 
succeeded  him. 

XIMK'NEZ,  CARDINAL.  [Cisneeos.] 

XIPHILINUS,  JOANNES  (ai<pi\tvos),  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
was  of  a  noble  family  of  Trebizond.  In  1066  he  was  made  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  :  he  died  in  1075.  This  Xiphilinus  has  often  been 
confounded  with  his  nephew.  He  is  the  author  of  an  '  Oration  on  the 
Adoration  of  the  Cross,1  which  was  first  published,  in  Greek  and  with 
a  Latin  version,  in  Gretser's  work  on  the  Cross,  fol.,  Ingolstadt,  1616. 
Some  other  works  of  less  importance  are  attributed  to  him,  among 
which  are  three  Constitutions  on  matters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
two  of  which  refer  to  betrothment,  and  are  in  the  'Jus  Graeco- 
Romanum  1  of  Leunclavius. 

XIPHILl'NUS,  JUANNES,  of  Trapezus  (Trebizond),  was  the 
nephew  of  the  Patriarch  Xiphilinus.  At  the  oommaud  of  the  Em- 
peror Michael  Ducas,  whose  reign  ended  a.d.  1070,  he  made  an 
Epitome  of  the  history  of  Dion  Cassius,  The  Epitom-,  as  we  now 
have  it,  commences  at  the  thirty -fifth  book,  and  goes  down  to  the 
death  of  Alexander  Severus,  a  d.  235.  His  work  is  not  distributed 
like  the  original,  but  is  divided  into  sections  (riuwara),  each  of  which 
comprises  the  history  of  an  emperor.  We  can  judge  of  his  work  by 
comparing  it  with  those  parts  of  Dion  which  are  extant.  He  generally 
keeps  to  the  expression  of  his  author,  but  he  omits  what  he  considers 
not  essential  to  the  narrative.  He  has  also  generally  omitted  to 
mention  the  consuls,  who  are  always  recorded  in  the  extant  books  of 
Dion,  and  thus  be  has  done  much  towards  confusing  the  chronology 
of  the  period.  Like  all  other  epitomes,  it  destroys  the  character  of 
the  original  work  ;  and  it  is  worthless  except  as  supplying  the  mt  in 
historical  facts  of  the  large  part  of  Dion  which  is  lost.  Xip  dlinus  was 
a  Christian.  The  first  edition  of  Xiphilinus  was  by  R.  Stephens,  4  to, 
Paris,  1551 ;  and  in  the  same  year  Stephens  printed  the  Latin  version 
of  G.  Blanc.  The  edition  of  H.  Stephens  appeared  in  fol.,  1592,  with 
Blanc's  translation,  revised  by  Xylauder.  There  is  an  English  trans- 
lation by  Manning,  8vo,  London,  1704,  of  the  '  Epitome'  of  Xiphilinus. 

XYLANDKR,  GULIELMUS.  Xylander's  real  name  was  Holz- 
maun  (Woodman),  which,  after  the  fashion  of  the  scholars  of  the 
day,  he  changed  into  the  equivalent  Greek  form  of  Xylauder.  He 
was  born  at  Augsburg,  December  26,  1532,  of  poor  parents.  He  ob- 
tained the  patronage  of  Wolffgang  Relinger,  a  patrician  of  Augsburg, 
who  procured  for  him  the  necessary  meaus  for  prosecutiug  his  studies 
till  he  was  received  into,  the  College  of  Augsburg,  where  he  had  a 
certain  allowance,  which  was  appropriated  to  a  limited  number  of 
pupils.  From  this  we  must  infer  that  as  a  boy  he  had  shown  great 
talent.  In  1549  he  went  to  Tubingen,  and  in  1556  to  Basel.  His 
studies  were  the  mathematics  and  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  After 
the  death  of  J.  Micyllus,  in  1558,  he  was  made  Greek  professor  at 
Heidelberg,  but  he  was  still  very  poor,  and  was  obliged  to  add  to  his 
means  by  his  pen.  He  died  in  February  1576,  having  shortened  his 
life  by  his  excessive  labour,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  by  drink- 
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ing.  It  is  the  statement  of  Jooher  that  his  salary  as  professor  waa 
iusullicieut  for  his  maintenance,  aud  that  he  was  therefore  obliged  to 
work  for  the  booksellers;  but  in  the  '  Biographie  Uuiverselle '  (art. 
'Xylander,'  by  WeisB)  it  is  maintained  that  his  salary  was  euffioi-nt. 
If  he  was  drunken  aud  extravagant,  it  may  vory  well  have  happened 
that  he  was  always  poor  and  glad  to  work  for  money.  In  the  elegiac 
Ti  rsiM  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  Dion  Cassius,  and  placed  at  the 
•end  of  his  dedicatory  epistle,  he  complains  of  his  poverty.  This  dedi- 
cation is  dated  November  1.  155",  aud  in  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  professor  at  Heidelberg.  The  greater  part  of  his  works 
appeared  after  his  appointment  at  Heidelberg.  Xylander  was  also 
named  by  the  elector  palatine  Frederic,  secretary  to  the  convocation 
at  Maulbrunn,  which  was  held  for  the  settlement  of  some  differences 
among  the  Protestants.  He  is  said  to  have  received  money  for  his 
services  from  this  prince,  and  also  from  the  Duke  of  YViirtemberg. 
It  seems  probable  therefore  that,  with  all  these  means  and  what  he 
received  for  his  literary  labours,  if  he  was  poor  after  lie  went  to  Heidel- 
berg, it  must  have  been  through  his  own  improvidence. 

Xylander' s  works  are  very  numerous.  A  large  part  of  them  consists 
•of  translations  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  His  translations  into 
Latin  are-1,  Plutarch's  Works,  Ba  el,  1561-70.  2,  Strabo,  accom- 
panied with  the  Greek  text,  fol.,  Basel,  1571.  3,  *  The  Chi  ouicle  of 
Cedrenus,'  with  the  Greek  text,  fol.,  Basel,  15C5.  4,  Try phiodorus,  in 
Latin  verse;  he  is  said  to  have  made  this  version  when  he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age.  4,  The  work  of  Michael  Psellus,  'De  Quatuor  Discipline 
Mathematicis,'  with  notes,  8vo,  Basel,  1556.  5,  'The  Hi-tory  of  Dion 
Cassius,'  fol.,  Basel,  1558,  with  the  Latin  translation  of  Xiphiliuus  by 
W.  Blanc,  which  he  corrected.  [XlPHILINCS.]  6,  'The  Meditations  of 
the  Kmperor  Marcus  Aurelius,'  8vo,  Zurich,  1558;  12mo,  Lyon,  i559  ; 
Greek  aud  Latin,  8vo,  Basel,  1568.  To  this  last  and  corrected  edition 
Xylander  added  the  versions  of  Antoniuus  Liberalis,  the  work  gene- 
Tally  attributed  to  Apollouius Dyscolus, and  which  here  appears  under 
the  Latin  title  of  '  Historiao  Commentitire ;'  Phlegon  Tralliauus,  and 
Antigonus  Carystius  '  De  Mirabilibus  '  ('ICTopiwv  Uapa^S^wv  Swaywyri). 
'7,  Diophautus,  with  the  Greek  text,  fol.,  Basel,  1575.  This  work  was 
dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  who  made  him  a  present  of 
500  reicbsthaler  on  the  occasion.  Though  the  translation  is  not  free 
from  faults,  it  is  acknowledged  to  have  great  merit,  considering  the 


difficulty  of  tho  subject  and  the  ha^to  with  which  it  was  made. 
8,  Xylander  made  the  Gist  German  translation  of  the  first  tdx  books 
of  Euclid,  Basel,  1502.  This  is  a  very  rare  work  :  the  Meventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  books  had  been  already  tran-lated  into  German  by  Johann 
Scheybel,  4to,  Tubingen,  1555.  9,  l'olybius,  into  German.  10,  The 
Now  Testament,  into  German. 

Xylander  commenc-  d  au  edition  of  Pausanias,  which  was  completed 
by  Sylburg,  and  published  in  158:5.  The  Greek  text  of  the  edition  of 
Stephanus  By/.antiuuB,  printed  by  Oporiuus,  fol.,  at  B.isel,  1568,  waa 
amended  by  Xylander,  but,  aB  it  appear*,  without  the  aid  of  manu- 
scripts. He  also  superintended  the  edition  of  Tbeorritns,  8vo.  Basel, 
1558,  whioh  contains  the  Greek  scholia  and  notes  by  Xylauder;  and 
the  edition  of  Horace,  8vo,  Heid  lberg,  1575. 

Among  his  other  labours,  he  drew  up  '  Inatitutionos  Aphoristic® 
Logica)  Aristotelis,  ita  scripto  ut  adolesceDtibus  propoui  commode, 
eorumque  ad  Aristotclea  percipienda  acuere  kigeuium  et  mecnoriam 
juvare  pnssiut,'  a  work  intend  d  for  the  instruction  of  youth  and  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  Aristotle,  4to,  H  idelberg,  1577.  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  never  i-een  the  '  Institutioncs,'  and  can  only 
conjecture  that  it  somewhat  resembles  iD  plan  aud  de  ign  Trendelen- 
burg's 'Elemeuta  Logices  Ari-totelicie,'  2nd  ed.,  Berlin,  1842.  Tren- 
delenburg however  has  not  mentioned  Xy lander's  work  in  bis  preface, 
from  which  we  conclude  that  he  was  either  unacquainted  with  it,  or 
that  it  is  not  exactly  what  we  might  conjeeture  it  to  be. 

There  are  other  works  of  X\ lander,  but  the  above  are  the  principaL 
The  Life  of  this  laborious  scholar  deserves  and  »« quires  to  be  written 
with  more  care  than  it  has  been  yet.  The  ordinary  accounts  are  at 
variance  with  one  auother :  some  of  them  attribute  to  him  works  that 
he  had  either  little  to  do  with  or  perhaps  nothing  at  all ;  and  some 
omit  several  works  that  are  undoubtedly  his.  Xykioder  was  a  man  of 
great  ability,  w>  11  Vers,  d  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  both  as  to 
the  matter  aud  the  language.  H»  wrote  Latin  with  great  ease  and 
correctness,  and  his  versions  are  generally  correct. 

(Jocher,  Allyem.  Oelehrten  Lexicon,  probat  ly  not  *ery  accurate; 
Bayle,  Diet.,  art.  ' Xylander,'  a  very  insufficient  article;  Bwg.  Univ., 
art.  '  Xylander,"  by  Weiss,  is  a  much  better  and  more  complete  article, 
and  it  contains  the  references  to  the  original  authorities  for  Xylander's 
Life  and  Works.) 


Y 

VfALDEN,  THOMAS,  was,  according  to  Jacob,  in  his  'Lives  of  the 
Poets,'  the  '  Biograpbia  Britauuica,'  and  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  '  Lives 
of  the  Poets,'  the  youngest  of  the  six  sons  of  Mr.  John  Yalden,  of 
Sussex,  and  was  born  in  the  city  of  Exeter  in  1671.  Anthony  Wood 
however,  who  calls  him  not  Yalden,  but  Youldintr,  gives  a  very  diff.  r- 
eut  account :  in  his  '  Athenae  Oxonienses'  (iv.  601),  that  writer  says, 
"  Thomas  Youlding,  a  younger  son  of  John  Youldimr,  sometime  a  page 
of  the  presence  and  groom  of  the  chamber  to  Prince  Charles,  after- 
wards a  sufferer  for  his  cause,  and  an  exciseman  in  Oxou,  after  the 
restoration  of  King  Charles  II.,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  in  Oxon,  on  the  2nd  day  of  January  1669  (in  which  parish  I 
myself  also  received  my  first  breath)."  This  account,  though  it  has 
not  been  generally  adopted,  appears  to  derive  some  confirmation  from 
the  existence  in  the  ante-chapel  of  Meitou  College  of  an  epitaph 
recording  the  interment  there  of  "  John  Youlding,  gentleman,  who 
was  page,"  &c,  as  in  Wood  :  he  is  stated  to  have  died  on  the  25th  of 
July  1670,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year.  Thomas  Yalden,  or  Youlding,  was 
admitted  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1690  ;  and  among  his  con- 
temporaries there  were  Sachevereil  and  Addison,  with  both  of  whom 
he  continued  to  live  in  friendship  ever  afterwards.  Yalden  made  hia 
first  public  appearance  as  a  poet  in  an  '  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day,'  which 
wa*  published,  set  to  music  by  Purcell,  in  1693.  This  was  followed  in 
1695  by  another  performance,  entitled  '  On  the  Conquest  of  Namur,  a 
Pindaric  Ode  insciibed  to  hiB  most  sacred  aud  victorious  Majesty.' 
He  bad  taken  bis  degree  of  M.A.  with  great  applause  in  1694,  and 
having  then  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  succeeded  Atterbury  in  1698, 
as  lecturer  at  Bridewell  Hospital.  In  1700  he  publi-hed  a  poem  enti- 
tled '  The  Temple  of  Fame,'  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
»nd  was  the  same  year  made  Fellow  of  his  college.  Soon  after  this  he 
was  presented  by  the  college  to  a  living  in  Warwick-hire,  which  admit- 
ted of  being  held  along  with  hie  fellowship,  and  he  was  also  elected 
moral  philosophy  reader,  "  an  office,"  says  the  '  Biographia  Bi  itannica,' 
"for  life,  endowed  with  a  handsome  stipend  and  peculiar  privi  eges.'' 
On  the  acces>ion  of  Queen  Anne,  he  wrote  another  poem,  in  celebra- 
tion of  that  event ;  and  from  this  time  he  is  said  to  have  unreservedly 
fided  with  the  high  church  party.  In  1706  he  was  taken  into  the 
family  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort ;  and  the  following  year  he  took  his 
degree  of  D.D.  Some  time  after  this  he  was  presented  to  the  a  join- 
ing rectories  of  Chalton  and  Cleauville  in  H>  rtfordshire  ;  and  he  is 
said  to  have  also  enjoyed  the  sinecure  prebends  of  Deans,  Harris,  and 
Pendles,  in  Devonshire.  Upon  the  discovery  of  what  is  called  Bishop 
Att  rbury's  plot,  in  1722,  Yalden  was  taken  up,  and  his  papers  were 
■oized  ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  although  he  was  intimate  with  Kelly, 
•he  bishop's  secretary,  and  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  with  him,  the 


treason,  if  it  existed,  was  certainly  in  no  part  of  his  eoneoction  or 
privity.  All  that  is  further  related  of  him  is,  that  he  died  on  the  16th 
of  July  1736,  having  to  the  end  of  his  life,  as  Dr.  Johuson  expresses 
it,  "retained  the  friendship  and  frequented  the  conversation  of  a  very 
numerous  aud  splendid  set  of  acquaintance."  Be-ides  the  two  early 
poems  that  have  been  mentioned,  he  published,  in  1702,  a  collection 
of  fables  in  verse,  under  the  title  of  '  ^E>op  at  Court,'  which  is  reprinted 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  Nichols's  Collection,  pp.  198-226  ;  '  An  Essay 
on  the  Character  of  fcir  Willoughby  Ashton,  a  poem.'  folio.  1704  ;  '  Oa 
the  Mines  of  Carbery  Price,  a  poem  ;'  '  A  Hymn  to  Darkuess,'  in  imi- 
tation or  emulation  of  Cowley,  which  Johnson  considers  to  be  his  teat 
performance,  and  to  be  "  imagined  with  great  vigour,  and  expressed 
with  great  propriety  ; "  'A  Hymn  to  Light,'  which  in  the  estimation 
of  the  same  authority,  "is  not  equal  to  the  other;"  a  transl .tiou  of 
the  second  book  of  Ovid's  '  Art  of  Love ; '  and  many  other  translations 
and  short  original  pieces.  Many  of  Yalden's  productions  in  verse  are 
printed  in  the  third  and  fourth  volumi  s  of  Drydeu's  oar  Tonson  s)  col- 
lection of  'Miscellany  Poems;'  a  number  of  them  are  al-o  given  in 
the  more  recent  collections  of  the  '  English  Poets,'  by  Johnson  and 
A.  Chalmers;  but  some  appear  to  be  lo-t,  or  at  least  they  eluded  the 
research  of  Mr.  Nichols  (see  his  Collection,  iii.  167,  and  iv.  198). 
Yalden,  who  had  considerable  humour,  is  the  author  of  a  paper  in 
prose,  entitled  '  Squire  Bxkerstaff  det  cted,  or  the  Astrological  Impos- 
tor Convicted ; '  it  is  a  pretended  answer  to  Swift's  attacks  on  Par- 
tridge, the  astrologer,  which  he  drew  up  on  Partridge's  application, 
and  which  that  person  is  said  to  have  printed  and  published  without 
any  perception  of  the  joke.  It  is  printed  in  most  of  the  editions  of 
Swift's  works. 

YARRELL,  WILLIAM,  a  celebrated  British  naturalist,  was  born  in 
Duke-street,  St.  James's,  Westmiuster,  iu  June  1784.  His  father  was 
a  newspaper  agent,  and  to  his  business  his  son  succeeded,  and  continued 
in  it  till  nearly  the  close  of  his  life.  When  young  he  was  fond  of 
field-sports  and  was  not  only  the  first  shot,  but  the  first  angler  of  his 
day.  The  accurate  habit  indicated  by  his  superiority  in  these  spoits, 
was  the  prevailing  character  of  his  mind.  He  was  not  only  the  first 
shot  in  London  but  for  many  years  the  first  sporting  authority  upon 
all  that  had  to  do  with  the  habits,  locality,  and  appearance  of  British 
birds.  It  was  the  same  with  fish.  Not  satisfied  with  obtaining  his 
prey,  he  examined  it,  preserved  it,  and  described  it,  and  thus  became 
a  naturalist.  At  the  age  of  forty  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Liunsean 
Society,  and  from  this  time  he  gave  up  the  gun  and  rod  for  the  pen. 
From  1825  to  the  year  of  his  death  1856,  he  become  a  constant  con- 
tributor to  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnaean  Society  and  the  various 
Journals  devoted  to  natural  history  literature.    His  earlier  papers 
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were  devoted  to  birds,  as  the  following  titles  of  some  of  his  first 
Bcienti6c  contributions  show: — 'On  the  Change  in  the  Plumage  of 
gome  Hen-Pneasants '  ('  Philosophical  Transactions,'  117);  'On  the  Oc- 
currence of  some  rare  British  Birds'  ('Zool.  Journal,' II.)  ;  'On  the 
small  horny  appendage  to  the  upper  mandible  in  very  young  chickens' 
(Ibid.) ;  '  On  the  ADatomy  of  Birds  of  Prey'  ('  Zool.  Journal,'  III.) ;  'On 
the  Structure  of  the  Beak  and  its  Muscles  in  the  Crossbill'  ('Zool. 
Journal,' IV.).  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Zoological 
Society  and  contributed  many  papers  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  that  body.  In  the  first  volume  of  papers  published  by  the 
Society,  Mr.  Yarrvll  contributed  no  less  than  seventeen.  They  exhibit 
a  wide  aud  accurate  knowledge  of  the  for  ms  not  only  of  birds  but  of 
fishes  and  mammals.  In  these  papers  his  dissections  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  they  are  very  accurate.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  Mr. 
Yarrell  had  not  the  benefit  of  a  medical  education  nor  auy  further 
means  of  instruction  than  those  supplied  by  his  own  industry.  It 
was  in  these  earlier  papers  that  he  demonstrated  the  true  nature  of 
White  Bait,  aud  showed  that  this  pet  morsel  of  the  London  epicure  is 
a  true  species  of  fish  and  not  the  young  of  the  Shad,  the  Herring,  or 
any  other  species  of  fish  as  bad  been  supposed  up  to  his  time.  He 
did  not  however  confine  himself  to  British  zoology,  many  of  his 
papers  being  devoted  to  foreign  animals,  as  the  following  : — 'On  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Lesser  American  Flying  Squirrel;'  'On  the  Woolly 
and  Hairy  Penguins  of  Dr.  Latham;  '  '  On  the  Trachea  of  the  Stanley 
Crane;'  the  subjects  of  his  research  being  in  this  case  the  animals 
dying  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  Regent's  Park.  He 
was  always  an  active  fellow  of  the  Society  and  one  of  its  vice-presi- 
dents at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress and  development  of  the  Gardens,  as  well  as  in  the  diffusion 
amongst  the  people  of  a  taste  for  his  favourite  science.  His  various 
papers  amounting  to  upwards  of  seventy,  the  names  of  which  are 
given  in  the  'Zoological  Bibliography  of  the  Ray  Society,'  prepared  him 
for  the  two  great  works  of  his  life,  the  histories  of  British  Birds  and 
British  Fishes.  The  'History  of  British  Fishes'  appeared  in  two 
vols.  8vo  iu  1836.  It  contained  original  descriptions  with  an  account 
of  the  habits  aud  a  wood  engraving  of  every  British  fish.  It  was  in 
every  way  an  admirable  work,  containing  accounts  of  several  new 
fishes,  with  such  descriptions  as  enabled  the  naturalist  to  distinguish 
them,  whilst  they  were  rendered  by  the  agreeable  style  in  which  they 
were  written  attractive  to  the  dullest  of  anglers.  A  second  edition 
of  this  work  appeared  in  1851.  'The  History  of  British  Birds' 
appeared  in  1843.  It  was  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  the  fishes.  The 
illustrations  in  wood  were  accurate  and  b'  autiful  and  highly  creditable 
to  the  enterprise  and  taste  of  his  publisher  Mr.  Van  Voorst.  No 
work  on  this  subject  since  the  time  of  Bewick's  'Biids'  has  been  so 
popular.  Iu  many  of  his  details,  especially  his  picturesque  tail-pieces, 
he  imitated  his  great  predecessor,  but  in  point  of  accuracy  of  description 
and  the  homely  truthfulness  of  his  account  of  the  habits  of  birds  Mr. 
Yarrell  has  had  no  equal.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Yarrell  was 
treasurer  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  and  had  been  elected  vice-president 
during  the  presidency  of  Robert  Brown.  Although  one  of  bis  earliest 
papers  was  published  iu  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  Mr.  Yanell 
was  never  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  once  proposed, 
but  some  unworthy  objections  having  been  made  to  his  admis-ion  he 
withdrew  his  certificate,  and  although  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  the 
Royal  Society  would  have  gladly  admitted  him  amongst  its  fellows,  aud 
his  certificate  was  signed,  it  was  too  late,  he  positively  refused.  In 
August  1856  he  was  attacked  with  paralysis,  but  although  he  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  make  a  voyage  to  Yarmouth,  he  was  seized  with 
another  fit  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival  and  died  on  the  morning  of 
September  1st,  1856.    He  was  interred  at  Pavford  in  Hertfordshire. 

YORCK  VON  WARTENBURG,  HANS  DAVID  LUDWIG,  GRAF, 
was  born  on  the  26th  of  September  l'759,  at  Konigsberg,  in  East 
—  Prussia,  of  an  old  English  family  which  had  settled  in  Pomerania. 
In  1772  he  entered  the  Prussian  military  service,  and  after  having 
suffered  imprisonment  on  account  of  a  duel,  he  entered  that  of  Hol- 
land in  1782.  After  serving  in  the  Dutch  East  Indian  colonies  in 
1783-4,  and  attaining  the  rank  of  captain,  he  re-entered  the  Prussian 
Bervice,  and  in  1806  became  captain  of  a  jager  corps.  In  the  campaign 
of  this  year  he  commanded  first  the  advance-guard  and  then  the  rear- 
guard of  the  army  under  the  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  whose  passage  of 
the  Kibe,  after  his  defeat  on  the  Saale,  he  covered  with  great  skill  and 
prudence.  At  the  storming  of  the  little  town  of  Wahren  in  Mecklen- 
burg he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  but  was  soon  after  liberated 
on  exchange,  at  the  same  time  with  Bliicher.  In  1807  he  was  advanc  ed 
to  the  rank  of  major-general.  In  1808,  on  the  re-organisation  of  the 
Prussian  army,  he  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  West  Prussian 
division  ;  and  iu  1810  entrusted  with  the  inspection  of  the  whole  of 
the  light  troops.  In  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812  he  commanded 
the  Prussian  auxiliary  corps  under  General  Grawert,  on  whose  sick- 
ness he  succeeded  to  the  chief  command.  This  corps  formed  part  of 
the  tenth  division  of  the  French  army  under  Marshal  Macdonald,  aud 
his  position  became  a  critical  one  when  Bonaparte  ordered  the  tenth 
division  to  retreat  to  Memel.  Yorck's  corps  formed  the  third  column, 
and  brought  up  the  rear.  On  December  20,  1812,  he  quitted  Mitau, 
followed  by  Wittgenstein,  whose  advanced  troops  reached  Memel  on 
December  27.  It  was  perhaps  not  so  much  a  sense  of  his  critical 
•ituation,  as  a  keen  perception  of  the  state  of  political  affairs,  that  led 


Yorck,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  enter  into  the  convention  of  1 
Tauroggen  on  December  30,  by  which  he  agreed  to  withdraw  his  I 
forces  from  the  French  army,  and  as  an  independent  force  agreed  to 
remain  neuter.  The  king  of  Prussia,  straitened  as  he  was  in  his  poli- 
tical relations,  could  not  avoid  at  first  publicly  avowing  his  displeasure, 
but  subsequently  testified  his  perfect  satisfaction  with  his  conduct,  l 
The  step  certainly  displayed  his  sagacity  and  strength  of  character, 
and  was  the  first  bold  measure  by  which  the  independence  of  Prussia 
was  secured.  As  soon  as  the  Prussian  army,  which  at  the  command 
of  Napoleon  had  been  rendered  insignificant,  had  been  re-organised  and 
armed,  he  conducted  it  to  the  Elbe,  where,  at  Dannekow,  he  defeated, 
on  April  5,  1813,  the  French  army  under  Murat,  which  had  been 
forced  to  evacuate  Magdeburg.  On  May  19  he  fought  at  Weissig 
against  the  greatly  superior  force  under  Sebastiani,  maintaining  his 
position  with  skill  and  firmness,  and  then  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Bautzen.  During  a  truce  which  followed  he  strengthened  his  army 
considerably,  and  then  joined  the  Silesian  army  under  Bliicher,  taking 
a  decided  part  in  the  victory  on  the  Katzbach  on  August  26.  On 
October  3  he  gained  an  important  victory  with  his  own  corps  over 
Bertrand  at  Wartenberg,  which  enabled  Bliicher  to  pass  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe.  At  the  battle  of  Leipzig  he  also  played  a  distin- 
guished part,  driving  Marmont  from  an  important  point  after  an 
obstinate  conflict  on  October  16.  On  the  retreat  of  the  French  he 
pressed  the  flying  foe  in  their  passage  over  the  Unstrutt  near  Freiberg. 
When  the  allied  army  had  entered  France  as  victors,  Yorck  found  an 
opportunity  of  displacing  his  military  skill.  On  February  11,  1814, 
General  Sacken  had  too  hastily  engaged  in  battle  with  Napoleon  at 
Moutmirail,  and  would  have  been  totally  defeated  had  not  Yorck  come 
to  his  assistance,  by  which  he  was  enabled,  though  with  considerable 
loss,  to  effect  an  orderly  retreat.  He  likewise  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Laon  on  March  9,  where,  in  conjunction  with  General 
Kleist,  he  conducted  the  night  attack  on  the  right  wing  of  the  French 
army,  which  caused  the  dispersion  of  the  corps  under  Marmont  and 
Arrighi.  After  the  capture  of  Paris  he  accompanied  his  sovereign  to 
London,  was  created  a  count  with  a  considerable  re7enue,  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Silesia  and  Posen.  On  the 
return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba  he  was  nominated  to  the  command  of 
the  army  assembled  on  the  Elbe  and  Saale,  but  as  it  was  not  called 
into  action,  he  did  not  actually  assume  it.  On  July  1,  1815,  his  only 
son,  an  officer  in  the  Brandenberg  hussars,  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  at 
Versailles;  the  loss  greatly  affected  him,  and  he  applied  for  and 
obtained  permission  to  retire  from  the  service.  He  afterwards  lived 
in  retirement  on  his  estate  at  Klein-OJs  in  Silesia,  where  he  died  on  ' 
October  4,  1830,  after  having  been  created  a  field-marshal  in  1821. 

YORK,  HOUSE  OF.  Otho,  afterwards  Otho  IV.,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, son  of  Henry  V.,  surnamed  the  Lion,  duke  of  Bavaria,  by  Maud, 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  is  said  to  have  been  created  . 
Earl  of  York  by  his  relation  King  Richard  I.  But,  with  this  excep- 
tion (if  it  be  one),  the  peerage  distinguished  by  the  title  of  York  has 
always  been  a  dukedom,  and  has  never  been  conferred  except  on  a 
son,  brother,  or  uncle  of  the  reigning  king.  The  first  Duke  of  York 
was  Edmund  Plantagenet,  surname  i  De  Langley,  the  fifth  and  youngest 
son  of  Edward  III.,  who,  having  been  made  Earl  of  Cambridge  by  his 
father  in  1362  on  reaching  his  majority,  was  afterwards  created  Duke 
of  York  in  1385  by  his  nephew  Richard  II.  From  him  sprung  the 
line  known  in  our  history  as  the  House  of  York,  in  which  the  right  ' 
of  succession  to  the  throne  eventually  came  to  reside,  so  far  as  it  , 
depended  upon  descent  or  birth.  The  right  came  into  this  line  by 
the  marriage  of  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge,  second  son  of  the  first 
duke,  to  Anne  Mortimer,  daughter  of  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March, 
who,  by  virtue  of  her  descent  from  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  third 
son  of  Edward  III.,  whose  great-granddaughter  she  was,  inherited  or 
conveyed  to  her  issue,  after  the  death  of  her  brother  Edmund  Mor- 
timer, Earl  of  March,  in  1424,  the  true  representation  of  Edward  III. 
after  the  failure  of  the  line  of  that  king's  eldest  son  on  the  death  of 
Richard  II.  in  1299.  The  reigning  king  Henry  VI.  and  bis  two  imme- 
diate predecessors,  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.,  were  descended  only 
from  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  fourth  son  of  Edward  III. 
The  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cambridge  and  of  Anne  Mortimer  was  Richard 
Plantagenet,  who  became  the  third  Duke  of  York,  on  the  death  with- 
out issue  of  his  uncle  Edward,  the  second  duke,  slain  at  Aginconrt  iu 
1415.  To  him  therefore  fell  the  true  title  by  descent  to  the  throne 
after  the  death  of  his  brother.  He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Wake- 
field, in  December  1460;  on  which  the  title  of  Duke  of  York  came  to 
his  eldest  son  Edward,  who  ascended  the  throne  as  Edward  IV.  in 
March  the  following  year.  After  the  death  of  Edward  V.  and  his 
brother,  some  time  in  1483,  the  representation  of  Edward  IV.  rested 
in  his  eldest  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  married  Heury  VII.,  and 
became  by  him  the  mother  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  also,  through  hei 
eldest  daughter  Margaret,  who  married  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  the 
ancestress  of  James  I.,  who,  in  virtue  of  that  descent,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  England,  on  the  failure  of  the  line  of  Henry  VIII.,  in 
1603.  The  present  royal  family  is  descended  from  Elizabeth,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  James  I.,  the  line  of  his  son  Charles  (with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  Mary  and  Anne,  the  daughters  of  James  II.,  neither  of 
whom  left  auy  issue)  having  been  expelled  from  the  throne  at  the 
Revolution  of  1688. 
Since  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  the  title  of  Duke  of  York  has  been 
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borne  by  Richard  Plantagenet,  the  second  son  of  that  kin,',  upon 

vi         it  was  conferred  in  147'!,  and  who  was  murdered,  along  with 

bin  elder  brother  Edward  V.,  in  1483;  by  Henry  Tudor,  second  hou 
of  Henry  VII.,  who  was  created  Duke  of  York  in  1491,  and  who 
became  Priuco  of  Wales  on  the  death  of  his  elder  bro'.her  Arthur  iu 
1503,  and  ascended  the  throne  as  Henry  VIII.  iu  1509;  by  diaries 
Stuart,  second  son  of  James  I.,  upon  whom  it  was  conferred  iu  1604, 
and  who  became  Duke  of  Cornwall  on  tho  death  of  his  elder  broth' r 
1 1  miry  in  1612,  was  created  Prince  of  Wales  in  1616,  aud  ascended 
the  throne  as  Charles  I.  in  1625;  by  James  Stuart,  second  son  of 
Charles  I.,  upon  whom  it  was  conferred  in  1643,  and  who  ascended 
the  throne  as  James  II.  in  1685;  by  Ernest  Augustus,  fifth  brother 
of  King  Oeorge  L,  who  was  created  Duke  of  York  and  Albany  iu  1716, 
and  died  without  issue  in  1728;  by  Edward  Augustus,  next  brother 
of  Oeorge  III.,  who  was  created  Duke  of  York  and  Albany  iu  1760, 
and  died  without  issue  in  1707;  and  by  Frederick,  next  brother  of 
Oeorge  IV.,  who  was  created  Duke  of  York  aud  Albany  iu  1784,  and 
died  without  issue  in  1827. 

YORKE,  PHILIP.    [Hardwicke,  1st  Earl  of.] 

YORKE,  CHARLES,  second  bou  of  the  brat  Lord  Hardwicke,  was 
born  30th  December  1722.  He  was  entered  at  Bea'et  (now  called 
Corpus  Christi)  College,  Cambridge,  on  the  13th  of  June  1739,  aud 
called  to  the  bar  in  1753.  He  was  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  While 
at  Cambridge  he  assisted  his  elder  brother  Philip,  the  second  Lord 
Hardwicke,  and  some  other  friends,  in  the  composition  of  'Athenian 
Letters,  or  the  epistolary  Correspondence  of  an  Agent  of  the  King  of 
Persia  residing  at  Athens  during  the  Pelopounesiau  War,'  The  idea 
of  the  work  was  taken  from  Bartiieleini's  '  Travels  of  Anacharsis.'  A 
few  copies  were  printed  in  1741  ;  a  reprint  of  100  copies  was  brought 
out  in  1782  ;  aud  in  1798  the  second  Earl  of  Hardwicke  published  it 
with  an  explanatory  memoir.  The  young  authors  are  therein  said  to 
Lave  composed  the  Letters  as  a  preparatory  trial  of  their  strength, 
aud  as  the  best  method  of  imprinting  some  subjects  of  their  academi- 
cal studies  on  their  memories.  The  letters  to  which  the  initial  C  is 
appended  were  the  composition  of  Charles  Yorke.  In  February  1744- 
45,  he  published  'Some  Considerations  on  the  Law  of  Forfeiture  for 
High  Treason,  occasioned  by  a  clause  in  the  late  Act  for  making  it 
treason  to  correspond  with  the  Pretender's  sous  or  any  of  their  ageuts.' 
The  'late  act'  is  the  act  17  Geo.  II.  c.  29.  A  '  Short  Keview '  of 
Yorke's  work  was  published  in  1746,  by  Thomas  Gordon.  Enlarged 
and  corrected  editions  of  the  'Considerations'  were  published  in  1746 
and  1748.  These  two  latter  editions  contain,  in  an  appendix,  remarks 
on  the  operation  of  the  act  7  Anne,  c.  21,  on  the  law  of  forfeiture  iu 
Scotland.  The  work  bears  marks  of  its  author's  youth,  but  indicates 
considerable  talent  for  defining  technical  words  and  phrases,  and  for 
stating  a  legal  argument.  Iu  1747  Charles  succeeded  bis  elder  brother, 
who  was  in  that  year  elected  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Cambridge,  in  the 
representation  of  the  borough  of  Ryegate.  He  married  on  the  19th  of 
May  1755,  Catherine  Freeman,  daughter  of  a  country  gentleman  of 
Hertfordshire,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Philip,  afterwards  the  third 
Earl  Hardwicke.  After  her  death  he  married  (30th  December  1762) 
Agnt-ta  Johnston,  also  daughter  of  a  Hertfordshire  landowner,  by 
whom  he  had  three  children. 

By  family  influence  or  his  own  abilities  Charles  Yorke  was  first 
solicitor-general  and  then  attorney-general.  Tue  latter  office  he  re- 
signed in  1761,  on  account  of  some  discontent  with  the  ministry,  but 
was  induced  to  resume  it  iu  1765.  In  1770  he  accepted  the  seals,  at 
the  urgent  request  of  the  king,  upon  the  resignation  of  Lord  Camden, 
but  died  suddenly  (it  was  reported)  on  the  20th  of  January,  while  the 
patent  for  his  peerage  was  making  out,  under  the  title  of  Baron 
Morden.  Hia  death  was  reported  to  have  been  caused  by  the  rupture 
of  some  internal  vessel,  but  it  is  now  generally  believed  by  his  own 
hand.   (See  Earl  Stanhope's  '  Hist,  of  Eng.,'  b.  v.,  c  xlviii.) 

(Biographia  Britannica  (Appendix);  Annual  Register  for  1770; 
Buike's  Dictionary  of  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage  ;  the  Preface  to  the 
Athenian,  Letters,  edition  of  1798;  the  manuscript  Note  by  Dr.  Birch, 
iu  his  presentation  copy  of  the  Considerations  on  the  Law  of  Forfeiture, 
now  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.) 

YOUNG,  ARTHUR.  Few  men  have  acquired  such  celebrity  as 
agricultural  writers  as  Arthur  Young.  His  name  is  perhaps  more 
penerally  known  all  over  the  Continent  than  even  in  England  ;  his 
situation  as  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  gave  him  a  most 
extensive  correspondence,  and  his  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture all  over  the  world  made  him  publish  many  works,  in  which  every 
new  experiment  and  every  tlieory  suggested  was  examined  and  dis- 
cussed. "  To  the  works  of  Arthur  Young,"  says  Kirwan  ('  Irish  Trans- 
actions,' vol.  v.),  "  the  world  is  more  indebted  for  the  diffusion  of 
agricultural  knowledge  than  to  any  writer  who  has  yet  appeared.  If 
great  zeal,  indefatigable  exertions,  aud  an  unsparing  expense  in  making 
experiments  can  give  a  man  a  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  agriculturists, 
Arthur  Young  deserved  it  more  than  most  men.  We  will  not  assert 
that  in  all  cases  his  conclusions  were  correct,  or  his  judgment  unim- 
peachable ;  but  even  his  blunders,  if  he  committed  any,  have  tended  to 
the  benefit  of  agriculture,  by  exciting  discussion  and  criticism." 

Arthur  Young  was  born  on  the  7th  of  September  1741.  His  father 
was  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  chaplain 
to  Arthur  Onslow,  Speaker  of  the  Hou9e  of  Commons.  The  subject 
•f  this  memo;r  was  his  third  son.    He  was  educated  at  Lavenham 
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school,  where  ho  went  in  17IS.  He  showed  consideiable  talents  at 
school,  where  he  remained  till  1768,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  th« 
mercantile  house  of  Mr.  RoUijhou  at  Lynn,  in  the  hope-  of  Ms  becom- 
ing iu  time  a  thriving  merchant  j  hut  lie  had  no  genius  for  this  pro- 
fession, and  tho  money,  as  he  often  lameited,  which  this  apprentice- 
ship cost,  would  have  maintained  him  at  college,  aud  ho  might  have 
become  qualified  to  hold  the  rectory  of  Bradlield,  which  was  then  held 
by  his  father.  Ah  the  rector  of  a  large  agi  ieultnral  parish,  th--re  id 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  his  latent  love  of  agriculture  would  have 
been  fostered.  He  would  probably  have  been  equally  z--alous  in  this 
pursuit,  without  so  great  pecuniary  sacrifices  as  he  was  called  on  oy 
circumstances  to  make  iu  the  improvement  of  the  several  farms  he 
occupied  ;  but  it  is  most  likely  that  he  would  not  have  been  able  to 
extend  his  investigations  over  so  wide  an  area,  or  have  been  induced 
to  give  the  results  so  largely  to  the  world. 

Having  no  taste  for  business,  he  took  to  reading  at  Lynn,  an  1  rea  1 
every  book  he  could  procure.  At  s  vente  n  years  of  age  he  wrote  a 
political  pamphlet,  entitled  '  The  Th  atre  of  the  present  War  iu  North 
America,'  for  which  he  got  Idl.  worth  of  books  lioiu  the  publisher — 
to  him  a  great  treasure.  After  his  father's  death,  which  happened  in 
1759,  he  was  much  tempted,  by  the  oiler  of  a  pair  of  colours,  to  enter 
the  army;  but  his  mother  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  like  a  good  son  ho 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  it.  He  begau  a  periodical  work,  called  the 
'  Universal  Museum,'  but  dropped  it  after  the  bixth  number,  by  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  His  whole  fortune  then  Consisted  of  a 
cjpyhold  estate  of  20  acres,  worth  aunually  as  many  pounds.  His 
mother  had  a  lease  of  a  farm  of  80  acres  at  Bradbeld ;  and  on  her 
renewing  the  lease,  she  gave  him  the  management,  aud  he  commenced 
practical  farmer,  without  any  real  practical  knowledge  of  farming,  aud 
bis  head  full  of  wild  notions  of  improvement,  as  be  afterwards  himself 
confess  d.  In  the  following  year  he  became  a  contributor  to  the 
'Museum  Rusticum,' the  first  agricultural  work  he  tried  his  pen  in. 
He  married  in  the  same  year  (1765)  Miss  Martha  Allen  of  Lynn  ;  hut 
from  some  peculiarities  on  bo'.h  sides,  this  union  was  not  very  happy. 
In  1767  he  undertook  the  management,  on  his  own  account,  of  a  larm 
called  Samford  Hall,  in  Essex,  consisting  of  300  acres  of  land.  There 
he  was  in  his  element,  making  experiments  aud  carefully  noting  them 
down  for  five  years,  when  he  published  the  results  in  two  thick  vols. 
4to,  under  the  title  of  '  A  Course  of  Experimental  Agriculture,  con- 
taining an  exact  Register  of  the  busine>s  transacted  during  five  years 
on  near  300  acres  of  various  soils,'  Dodsley,  1770.  The  Btyle  iu 
which  this  book,  which,  after  all,  is  by  no  means  instructive,  was 
brought  out — ou  fine  paper,  large  type,  and  wide  margiu — provt-s  that 
either  the  public  were  beginning  to  have  a  taste  for  agricultural  works, 
or  that  Arthur  Young  had  too  favourable  an  idea  of  the  value  of  his 
experiments.  But  this  work  was  published  after  his  '  Tour  through 
the  Southern  Counties  of  England,'  a  work  which  became  very  popular, 
and  of  which  several  editions  were  sold.  Young  was  a  keen  observer, 
and  had  a  ready  and  livelv  mode  of  coumunicatiug  his  observations  ; 
if  he  was  sometimes  rather  hasty  in  his  conclusions,  or  superficial  in 
his  remarks,  he  had  the  talent  of  enlivening  them  by  an  easy  and 
sometimes  imaginative  style.  An  account  of  proceedings  and  experi- 
ments on  a  poor  farm,  not  always  very  judiciou-ly  planned  or  executed, 
could  not  be  very  entertaiuiug  or  instructive.  After  five  years,  in 
which  he  suffered  great  losses  and  disappointments,  he  was  glad  to 
give  100/.  to  a  practical  farmer  to  take  the  lea-e  off  his  hands.  Where 
the  literary  and  scientific  farmer  hail  failed  entirely,  the  plain  practical 
cultivator  saved  a  little  fortune.  It  is  amusing  to  read  Young's  invec- 
tives against  the  soil,  climate,  and  everything  about  this  horrid  farm ; 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  he  only  saw  it  from  Saturday  till  Mon- 
day, aud  was  occupied  as  a  parliamentary  reporier  the  remainder  of 
the  week,  the  wonder  will  cease,  and  the  only  surprise  excited  wdl  be 
caused  by  the  fact  of  his  finding  time  to  note  down  the  results  of  his 
experiments  so  as  to  form  two  quarto  volumes. 

In  the  year  1768  be  was  induced  by  the  success  of  bis  'Six  Weeks' 
Tour,'  to  take  another  iu  the  north  of  England,  of  which  he  publishtd 
a  minute  account  in  4  vols.  8vo,  which  had  a  very  rapid  sale.  The 
activity  of  his  mind  could  not  be  concentrated  in  agricultural  writings, 
but  embraced  subjects  of  general  political  economy  ;  aud  the  next 
year  he  published  a  work  ou  the  expediency  of  a  free  importation  of 
corn,  which  met  with  great  approbation  iu  a  high  quarter.  In  1770 
he  undertook  his  Eastern  Tour,  and  published  his  observations  in  4 
vols.  8vo.  These  tours  of  Arthur  Young  excited  the  liveliest  inte  est 
in  all  those  who  were  connected  with  agriculture,  either  as  proprietors 
or  tenants ;  and  th-  re  is  no  doubt  tnat  his  works,  if  they  did  not 
kindle  the  rising  zeal  for  agricultural  improvements,  gave  it  a  strong 
impetus,  and  blew  it  into  a  vivid  flame.  Many  tours  had  been  made 
through  every  part  of  Britain,  and  many  lively  descriptions  of  places 
had  been  published  :  but  in  none  were  the  agricultural  and  political 
circumstances  of  different  districts  accurately  recorded.  Wherever  he 
went  he  was  received  by  proprietors  aud  farmers  with  the  greatest 
frankness  aud  hospitality.  In  his  discussions  on  their  different  modes 
of  cultivating  the  soil,  he  acquired  extensive  practical  knowledge,  and 
also  imparted  it  to  his  hosts  :  by  placing  before  them  the  more  rational 
and  economical  courses  a i opted  in  other  districts,  he  led  them  to 
make  experiments  ;  and  if  these,  somewhat  hastily  conducted,  did  not 
always  give  a  favourable  result,  they  always  tended  to  make  men 
reflect  aud  compare,  and  often  led  them  to  see  their  errors  in  manage- 
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inent.  By  means  of  his  publications  distant  parts  of  the  country 
became  acquainted  with  practices  which  were  entirely  unknown  beyond 
the  small  circle  in  which  they  had  been  gradually  adopted.  Even  the 
failures,  occasioned  by  adopting  systems  and  rotations  not  suited  to 
every  soil,  Kave  useful  lessons,  and  pointed  out  the  principles  on 
■which  the  most  advantageous  systems  for  different  soils  were  founded. 
Wherevt-r  Young  niet  with  tbe  cultivation  of  any  peculiar  plant, 
whether  for  the  use  of  man  or  beast,  a'id  observed  more  tlian  ordinary 
luxuriance  in  its  growth,  lie  became  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  it,  and 
recommended  it  for  trial  to  agriculturists.  Of  these  lucerne  was  justly 
a  great  favourite,  and  he  recommended  its  cultivation  on  every  oppor- 
tunity. Another  plant  which  drew  his  attention  was  wild  chicory 
(Cichorium  iniybus),  the  feeding  qualities  of  which  he  much  exagge- 
rated, thinking  it  so  important,  that  in  the  questions  sent  round  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  when  he  was  secretary,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  agriculture  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  one  of  tbe 
questions  was,  ''Do  you  sow  chicory?"  whereas  this  plant  had  only 
been  tried  by  a  few  individuals,  and  soon  lost  its  momentary  reputa- 
tion. We  mention  this  circumstance  to  show  how  warmly  he  took  up 
any  apparent  improvement  and  endeavoured  to  promote  its  general 
adoption.  This  zeal  in  the  cause  gave  a  cbarm  to  his  works,  which 
■were  written  in  a  lively  and  even  imaginative  style,  on  a  subject 
where  before  nothing  was  met  with  but  dry  details.  In  1771  he  pub- 
lished that  useful  and  well-known  work  entitled  'The  Parmer's 
Calendar,'  which  has  gone  through  innumerable  editions,  and  is  still  a 
standard  agricultural  work.  At  the  same  time,  as  if  to  show  the  ver- 
satility of  his  genius,  be  published  'Political  Essays  on  the  present 
State  of  the  British  Empire,'  and  'Observations  on  the  present  State  of 
Waste  Lands.'  In  order  to  increase  his  income,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  profits  of  his  publications,  did  not  suffice  for  his  expenses  and 
experiments,  he  had  become  a  parliamentary  reporter  for  the  'Morning 
Post,'  in  which  arduous  task  he  was  engaged  for  several  years,  much  to 
the  detriment  of  his  farming  operations,  which  he  could  only  occa- 
sionally superintend. 

In  1774  he  published  'Political  Arithmetic,' which  work  was  soon 
translated  into  several  foreign  languages.  In  1775  and  177G  he  made 
his  tour  through  Ireland,  one  of  those  which  greatly  increased  his 
knowledge,  if  not  of  the  perfections  of  farming,  certainly  of  its  most 
glaring  defects  in  that  fertile  country.  His  decided  disapprobation  of 
the  bounty  then  paid  by  the  government  on  the  land  carriage  of  corn 
to  Dublin  drew  the  serious  attention  of  the  ruling  powers  to  this 
subject.  In  the  next  session  of  parliament  this  bounty  was  reduced 
one-half,  and  soon  after  entirely  abolished.  For  this  essential  service 
to  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Young  only  received  the  cold  thanks 
of  the  Dublin  Society.  He  warmly  supported  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  the  removal  of  every  political  disability  owing  to 
difference  of  religion,  showing  that  the  penal  laws  then  in  force  were 
laws  against  the  industry  of  the  country. 

In  1777  Mr.  Young  received  a  medal  from  the  Salford  Agricultural 
Society,  inscribed  "  For  his  Services  to  the  Public."  After  this  he 
undertook  the  management  of  the  estates  of  Lord  Kingsbury  at 
Micheltown,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  where  he  resided  for  two  years  in 
a  bouse  built  on  purpose  for  him.  In  1779  he  returned  to  his  mother 
at  Bradtield  :  it  was  then  that  be  Lad  the  project  of  emigrating  to 
America,  which  he  relinquished  in  consequence  of  the  objections  of  his 
mother.  He  therefore  betook  himself  with  renewed  zeal  to  the  prac- 
tice of  husbandry,  ploughing  with  his  own  bands;  while  his  head  was 
occupied  in  scientific  pursuits,  analysing  soils,  and  making  numerous 
experiments,  for  which  he  obtained  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.  In  1782  he  entered  into  a  warm  controversy  with  Mr.  Capel 
Loft  upon  the  expediency  of  the  county  of  Suffolk  presenting  the 
government  with  a  74-gun  ship.  This  was  carried  on  some  time  in 
the  '  Bury  Po.-t,'  and  drew  the  attention  of  the  public  to  that  paper. 

The  fame  of  Arthur  Young  had  now  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
reached  even  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North.  The  Empress  Catherine 
of  Russia  sent  three  young  Russians  to  be  instructed  by  him  in  agricul- 
ture, and  in  the  following  year  sent  him  a  magnificent  golden  snuff- 
box, and  two  rich  ermine  cloaks  for  his  wife  and  daughter. 

In  1784  he  began  the  publication  of  his  '  Annals  of  Agriculture,' 
which  he  continued  till  the  work  extended  to  45  vols.  8vo,  containing 
a  great  fund  of  agricultural  information.  In  this  work  all  the  contri- 
butions have  the  names  of  their  authors  annexed,  which  adds  much 
to  its  authority,  even  King  George  III.  condescending  to  send  Mr. 
Young  an  account  of  the  farm  of  Mr.  Ducket,  at  Petersham,  under  the 
signature  of  Ralph  Robinson.  Among  other  important  communica- 
tions may  be  noticed  the  '  Letters  on  the  present  state  of  Agriculture 
in  Italy,'  by  Dr.  Symonds,  then  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  In  1785  Mr.  Young's  mother  died;  he 
always  entertained  the  warmest  affection  for  her,  and  in  Beveral 
instances,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  up  favourite  schemes  in  deference  to 
her  wishes. 

In  the  spring  of  1787  he  received  a  pressing  invitation  to  visit 
France,  and  to  accompany  the  Comte  de  la  Rochefoucauld  to  the 
Pyrenees,  which  he  accepted  with  joy,  and  returned  to  England  in  the 
following  winter.  At  this  time  a  discussion  took  place  about  the 
Wool  Bill,  and  the  farmers  of  Suffolk  deputed  Mr.  Young  to  support  a 
petition  against  it.  He  was  joined  in  this  affair  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
who  was  deputed  from  Lincolnshire  for  the  same  purpose.    They  did 


not  however  meet  with  complete  success,  but  they  caused  some  of  the 
most  obnoxious  clauses  of  the  bill  to  be  modified.  The  manufacturers, 
for  whose  advantage  it  had  been  brought  in,  burned  Arthur  Young  in 
effigy  at  Norwich  for  his  opposition  to  their  interest,  while  he  was 
complimented  by  the  landed  proprietors  and  farmers.  Thomas  Day, 
Esq.,  the  author  of  a  well-known  little  woik  called  '  Saudford  and 
Morton,'  addressed  a  pamphlet  to  Mr.  Young,  which  was  highly  com- 
plimentary to  his  exertions. 

The  next  summer  he  travelled  on  horseback  through  a  great  part  of 
France,  and  composed  his  '  Agricultural  Survey '  of  that  country, 
which  the  French  agricultural  writers  acknowledge  to  have  opened 
their  eyes  to  the  imperfections  of  their  systems  of  husbandry.  He  did 
not  however  publish  it  till  he  had  made  a  third  tour  through  that 
extensive  kingdom.  During  the  interval  of  the  last  two  tours  he  was 
occupied  in  introducing  the  collecting  of  grass  see  ls  by  hand,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  artificial  meadows,  and,  among  many  other  use- 
ful grasses,  introduced  the  cocksfoot  (Dactylus  glomerulus)  and  the 
crested  dog-tailed  grass  (Ci/nomrus  cristatus).  The  style  of  this  French 
tour  is  lively,  and  his  descriptions  amusing  as  well  as  interesting  :  the 
remarks  on  the  condition  of  the  people  and  on  political  subjects — the 
tour  being  made  so  short  a  time  before  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
revolution — are  also  both  interesting  and  valuable. 

About  this  time  he  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  General 
Washington,  which  was  afterwards  published  in  a  pamphlet.  Another 
circumstauce  on  which  he  dwelt  with  pride  and  complacency,  was  a 
present  he  received  from  the  king  of  a  Merino  ram.  In  1793  he  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet,  which  met  with  great  success,  entitled  '  The 
Example  of  France  a  Warning  to  Britain.'  He  received  the  thanks  of 
several  patriotic  associations,  while  the  oppo-ite  party  accused  him  of 
apostacy,  as  he  had  hitherto  been  rather  inclined  to  favour  the  liberal 
party  and  approve  of  the  French  revolution,  but  the  horrors  which  it 
brought  forth  entirely  disgusted  him.  In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Young 
fir.-t  recommended  a  horse  militia,  which  afterwards  was  established 
under  the  name  of  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  and  in  which  he  himself 
served  as  a  private  in  the  ranks,  under  Lord  Broome,  afterwards 
Marquis  Cornwallis. 

In  order  to  put  into  practice  his  various  schemes  for  the  improvement 
of  waste  lands,  he  purchased  4400  acres  of  uncultivated  laud  in  York- 
shire ;  but  luckily  for  his  purse,  which  would  probably  have  suffered 
much  in  the  experiment,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was  established, 
and  the  office  of  secretary  was  offered  to  him.  This  was  exactly 
suited  to  his  taste  and  activity,  and  the  salary  of  40i)l.  per  annum, 
with  a  house  rent-free,  made  the  situation  desirable  on  the  score  of 
income. 

A  great  compliment  was  paid  to  Arthur  Young,  in  1801,  by  the 
Frencb  Directory,  who  ordered  all  his  agricultural  works  to  be  trans- 
lated and  published  at  Paris,  in  20  vols.  8vo.,  under  the  title  of  '  Le 
Cultivateur  Anglais;'  and  in  the  same  year  M.  Du  Pradt  dedicated  to 
him  his  work  called  '  De  l'Etat  de  la  Culture  en  France.' 

At  the  desire  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  he  drew  up  the  County 
Reports,  beginning  with  that  of  Suffolk,  to  which  were  added,  in  suc- 
cession, Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Hertford,  Essex,  and  Oxford.  In  1795  he 
published  two  political  pamphlets,  entitled  'The  Constitution  safe 
without  Reform,'  and  'An  Idea  of  the  present  State  of  France.' 

The  death  of  his  daughter,  which  took  place  in  1797,  of  a  decline, 
had  a  great  influence  on  Mr.  Young's  mind.  He  began  to  turn  bis 
attention  to  religious  subjects,  which  in  the  bustle  of  bis  secular 
occupations  had  not  occupied  much  of  his  thoughts  before.  He 
begau  now  to  read  and  examine,  and  to  satisfy  him.-elf  as  to  the  most 
important  tenets  of  religion.  This  did  not  prevent  his  other  pursuits, 
and  in  1798  he  published  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  '  On  the  State  of 
the  Public  Mind,'  and,  in  1800,  a  pamphlet  'On  the  Question  of 
Scarcity.'  In  1804  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society  adjudged 
their  Bedfordian  medal  to  him  for  an  essay  '  On  the  Nature  and  Pro- 
perties of  Manures.'  In  the  same  year  he  received  the  present  of  a 
snuff-box  from  Count  Rostopchin,  governor  of  Moscow,  which  was 
turned  by  himself  out  of  a  block  of  oak,  and  richly  studded  with 
diamonds,  with  the  motto  in  Russian,  '  From  a  Pupil  to  his  Master.' 
Over  the  motto  were  three  cornucopias  in  burnished  gold,  forming  the 
cipher  A.  Y. 

In  1805,  at  the  request  of  the  Russian  Ambassador,  Mr.  Young  sent 
his  son  to  Russia,  to  make  a  survey  of  the  government  of  Moscow,  and 
draw  up  a  report,  for  which  he  was  liberally  remunerated  ;  and  with 
the  sum  he  received  he  purchased  an  estate  of  10,000  acres  of  very 
rich  land  in  the  Crimea,  and  settled  there. 

In  1808  Mr.  Young  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture "  for  long  and  faithful  services  in  agriculture,"  soon  after 
which  his  exertions  were  much  checked  by  the  loss  of  his  sight.  No 
longer  able  to  take  his  usual  exercise,  his  digestion  became  impaired, 
which  no  doubt  led  to  the  disease  which  terminated  his  useful  earthly 
career.  His  disease  was  not  suspected  till  about  a  week  before  his 
death.  He  had  always  had  a  great  dread  of  blindness,  and  of  the 
stone  in  the  bladder  :  the  latter  was  the  cause  of  his  death,  hut  he 
never  was  aware  of  it,  and  by  the  care  of  his  medical  attendants  his 
sufferings  were  alleviated,  and  he  was  spared  those  acute  pains  of 
which  he  had  such  a  dread.  He  died  on  the  12th  April  1820,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at  Bradtield,  in  a  vault  if 
the  churchyard. 
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Few  men  havo  acquired  bo  great  a  reputation  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
useful  arts,  especially  in  agriculture,  as  Arthur  Young,  lie  began  as 
a  scholar  aud  became  a  master.  If  he  was  sometimes  led  on  by  a 
sanguine  disposit  ion  and  lively  imagination  into  doubtful  theories,  he 
corrected  this  by  the  faithful  details  of  his  experiments.  He  cannot 
be  said  to  have  founded  any  new  system  of  agriculture,  but  he  has 
collooted  and  brought  forward  all  the  improvements  made  by  different 
individuals,  and  thus  diffuse  1  an  immense  mass  of  practical  knowledge, 
whioh  before  was  scattered  aud  isolated. 

»  YOUNG,  BRIGHAM,  the  president  and  'prophet'  of  the  Mor- 
mons or  Latter  Day  Saints.  In  our  notice  of  the  founder  of  Mormon- 
ism  [Smith,  JOSEPH,  voL  v.,  col.  551.]  we  gave  a  brief  skotch  of  the 
progress  of  the  system  to  Smith's  death,  and  referred  the  reader  to 
the  present  article  for  an  account  of  "  its  subsequent  development  aud 
present  state :  "  this  we  shall  now  endeavour  bi  iefly  to  supply. 

Of  Brigham  Young  himself  we  have  few  authentic  particulars.  Ho 
was  born  June  I,  1MH,  and  was  for  some  years  the  trusted  friend  and 
colleague  of  Joseph  Smith.  On  the  murder  of  Smith  (June  27,  1811) 
Young  was  elected  his  successor  as  president  of  the  society,  or 
"prophet  and  revelator."  The  measures  he  adopted  fully  justified 
the  choice.  He  saw  that  a  contest  with  the  people  of  Illinois,  backed 
by  the  state,  and  perhaps  by  the  federal  government,  would  be  utterly 
hopeless,  and  he  not  only  applied  himself  to  calm  the  excited  minds 
of  tho  community,  but  as  soon  as  it  became  clear  thaf  the  Mormouites 
would  not  be  permitted  to  remain  in  Nauvoo,  he  took  the  bold  resolu- 
tion of  persuading  them  to  emigrate  to  an  eutirely  new  aud  unap- 
propriated couutry  far  beyond  the  settlements  of  the  most  adventurous 
of  his  countrymen,  aud  separated  from  them  by  a  vast  desert  tract 
and  the  almost  impassable  Rocky  Mountains.  Having  obtaiued  the 
promise  of  a  short  respite  for  the  main  body  of  his  people,  Youug 
sent  forth  in  February  1846  the  first  band  of  '  pioneers.'  to  prepare  a 
way  across  the  dreary  wilderness.  The  perils  aud  sufferings  of  this 
bold  band  were  of  the  most  dreadful  kind ;  but  they  struggled  on 
bravely,  planting  c  ops  aud  by  various  means  smoothing  the  way  for 
the  brethren,  who  were  to  follow.  It  was  not  till  July  1817  that  the 
pioneers  reached  their  destination — the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
— then  a  nearly  sterile  tract  inhabited  only  by  a  few  scattered  Indians. 
The  main  body  of  emigrants  had  to  endure  less  than  the  hardy 
pioueers,  but  their  suff  erings  were  very  great,  and  a  large  number  died 
on  the  way. 

In  the  article  Utah  in  the  Geographical  Division  of  the  English 
Cyclopa?dia  an  ample  description  is  given  of  the  country,  and  an 
account  of  the  settlement,  &c. ;  here  therefore  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  state  that  immediately  on  their  arrival  the  elders  proceeded  to  lay 
out  their  city  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  '  City  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake'  (but  which  is  now  usually  called  Salt  Lake  City),  and  to 
organise  a  government,  at  the  head  of  which  they  placed  Brigham 
Young.  The  country  was  a  part  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico, 
and  still  nomiually  belonged  to  that  republic;  but  it  was  in  February 
1848  formally  ceded  to  the  United  States  of  North  America.  As  soon 
as  the  cession  was  made  the  Mormons  proposed  to  form  their  couutry 
into  a  state,  drew  up  a  constitution  and  a  body  of  laws,  elected  the 
usual  state  officers,  Brigham  Young  being  governor,  and  formally 
applied  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  the  sovereign  state  of  Deseret. 
Congress  however  refused  tho  prayer,  and  '  remanded  '  the  state  back 
to  a  territorial  couditiou,  entitling  it  the  '  Territory  of  Utah.'  By  the 
Federal  Constitution  the  appointment  of  territorial  officers  is  vested  in 
the  President  of  the  Union.  President  Fillmore  however  waived  his 
right,  or  so  used  it  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
'Saints.'  Young  was  continued  governor,  and  the  entire  authority, 
civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  became  vested  in  him.  Armed  with  this 
double  authority  he  devoted  himself  to  the  firm  establishment  of  the 
settlement,  the  extension  of  the  church,  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
system. 

The  valley  of  the  Salt  Lake  was,  as  we  have  said,  chosen  for  the 
'earifuly  Ziou  of  the  Saints,'  because  of  its  distance  from  any  civilised 
settlement,  and  because  there  the  community  would  be,  as  it  were, 
naturally  separated  from  every  other  people  by  the  physical  confor- 
mation of  the  country — a  valley  or  series  of  valleys  surrounded  by 
almost  impassable  mountains  and  wide  deserts.  Young  felt  that  his 
only  chance  of  building  up  such  a  theocracy  as  his  predecessor  had 
conceived  lay  in  keeping  his  people  beyond  the  observation  aud  the 
reach  of  any  community  who  held  any  form  of  Christian  creed  or 
established  polity.  Once  firmly  settled  he  doubted  not  that  he  should 
be  able  to  keep  out  any  '  Gentile  '  intruders.  But,  happily  as  Utah 
seemed  chosen  for  his  purpose,  a  cicumstmce  occurred  which  to  a 
great  extent  overturned  his  calculations.  The  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  led  to  an  immediate  rush  of  immigrants  to  that  country, 
and  the  City  of  the  Salt  Lake  lay  in  the  direct  line  of  the  overland 
route.  It  was  of  course  impossible  to  arrest  or  to  divert  the  stream. 
After  some  futile  attempts  to  prevent  intercourse,  the  elders  seem  to 
have  decided  to  make  the  best  of  what  could  not  be  avoided,  and  a 
profitable  trade  was  established  with  the  travellers.  The  prosperity 
of  Utah  has,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  been  greatly  increased  by  this 
traffic,  but  it  has  led  to  the  settlement  of  numerous  '  Gentiles '  in  the 
territory,  and  otherwise  been  a  constant  source  of  vexation  and 
perplexity  to  the  authorities. 

Brigham  Young  was  not  continued  in  his  office  as  governor  by 


Fillmore's  Hiiccosor  in  the  presidency;  but  for  some  time  no  very 
serious  consequences  ensued  from  the  changes  which  were  made,  tho 
officers  sent  actin  ;  willingly  with  the  Mormon  authorities.  But  later 
in  Pierce's  presidency,  judges  were  appointed  who  were  dissatisfied  at 
seeing  their  judgments,  where  '  Saints  '  were  concerned,  virtually  set 
a-ude  by  the  superior  authority  of  the  prophet.  Young  moreover, 
when  the  time  for  tho  election  of  a  new  president  approached,  took 
a  decided  part  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Buchanan.  Charges  of  various 
kinds  were  accumulated  against  him  by  the  federal  officials,  who 
at  last  in  a  body  withdrew  aud  laid  their  complaints  before  the 
president.  Mr.  Buchanan  has,  it  appears,  determined  on  the  adoption 
of  decided  measures.  A  body  of  federal  troops,  it  is  said  2,500  in 
number,  has  been  despatched  to  Utah  to  restore  there  the  fi  llsill 
authority.  On  the  other  hand  Young  and  the  legislative  assembly  of 
Utah  profess  on  behalf  of  the  Mormons  the  utmost  loialty  to  the 
Union,  and  their  readiness  to  receive  such  officers  as  may  bo  content 
"  to  attend  to  their  own  duties,"  but  assert  their  firm  determination 
to  resist  the  intrusion  of  any  'outside'  officials  who  shall  b-.  thrust 
upon  them  "in  defiance  of  their  constitutional  rights."  What  precise) 
form  the  dispute  may  take,  aud  whether  it  will  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed to  extremities,  or  Youug  as  before,  at  the  hist  moment,  counsel 
submission  to  constituted  auttiority,  or  a  new  migration,  remains  of 
course  in  the  future.  Meanwhile  tho  Mormons  are  everywhere  watch- 
ing with  intense  anxiety;  and  it  in  iy  be  noticed  as  an  illustration  ot 
the  serious  phase  which  the  proceedings  have  assumed,  that  after  con- 
tinually urging  emigration,  the  Mormon  authorities  in  England  have 
suddenly  put  a  peremptory  stop  to  it.  In  the  'Millenial  Star'  of 
October  17,  1">57,  they  announce  that  "In  view  of  the  difficulties 
which  are  now  threatening  the  Saints  we  deem  it  wisdom  to  stop  all 
emigration  to  the  Stites  aud  Utah  for  the  present." 

Young  has  been  singularly  successful  in  maintaining  bis  influence. 
Despite  of  opposition  aud  reproach,  the  attachment  of  his  followers 
has  been  growing  deeper  aud  stronger,  till  he  now  seems  to  hold  as 
firm  a  sway  as  ever  did  Joseph  Smith  himself.  Mr.  Chandless.  an 
English  traveller,  who  spent  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1855  in  Silt 
Lake  City,  describes  Young  as  "  a  portly  man  of  middle  height,  appa- 
rently about  fifty-four;  his  fa  e  bespeaks  common  sense,  aud  when 
in  the  prayer  he  was  spoken  of  as  the  '  prophet  and  revelator,'  I  tried 
— but  in  vain — to  discover  any  sign  of  contempt  in  his  countenance. 
....  He  never  flatters  the  people,  nor  apes  the  supposed  mien  and 

language  of  a  prophet  He  rather  affects  coarse  and  common 

language  He  is  in  shrewdness  and  energy  well  fitted  to  be  the 

head,  though  by  no  means  the  most  intellectual  or  most  eloquent  in 
the  '  Church.'"  This  character,  drawn  by  an  intelligent  observer,  is 
borne  out  by  what  is  known  of  his  general  conduct  and  by  his  printed 
'  discourses.'  In  these  (which  are  published  by  the  authorised  re- 
porter, Elder  G.  D.  Watt,  '  Jourual  of  Discourses  by  Brigham  Young, 
President  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  of  Latter  Day  Saint3,  his  two  Coun- 
sellors, the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  others,'  and  which  is  the  authori- 
tative "exposition  of  the  views  and  policy  of  the  Church")  we  have 
the  best  illustration  of  the  character  of  the  man,  aud  the  clearest 
insight  into  his  doctrines.  In  one  of  these  discourses  he  says  :  "  Do 
you  ask  who  brother  Brigham  is  ?  He  is  an  humble  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  God,  to  keep  His  people  in  the  path  which  He  has 
marked  out  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  servant  Joseph ;  and 
to  travel  in  which  is  all  I  ask  of  them.  I  said  some  time  since  on 
this  stand,  if  I  was  not  a  Prophet  1  certainly  have  been  profitable  to 
this  people.  I  know  I  have,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  been  suc- 
cessful in  profiting  them.  The  Lord  has  done  it  through  me."  But 
besides  this  plain,  blunt,  almost  jocular  style,  which  he  uses  when 
reproving  as  well  as  when  advising,  there  is  another  which  shows  how 
tightly  he  holds  the  reins,  and  the  means  by  which  he  keeps  in  checks 
p -ople  who  look  up  to  him  as  their  divinely  appointed  ruler.  In  his '  Dis- 
course delivered  in  the  Bowery,  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  June  15,  185t>,' 
for  instance,  we  come  upon  such  a  passage  as  this  ('  Discourses,'  iii. 
p.  337),  "  You  recollect  that  last  Sabbath,  and  two  weeks  ago  to-day, 
I  told  the  people  that  it  would  be  for  their  good  to  go  and  perform  a 
certain  piece  of  work,  which  was  just  as  much  revelation  to  you  as 
would  be  teachings  upon  the  subject  of  getting  your  endowment  [a 
higher  kiud  of  initiation].  It  was  li'e,  and  was  upon  the  principles  of 
eternal  lives.  I  recollect  telling  you  when  you  lift  your  hands  to 
heaven  like  that  [raising  his  hands],  and  say  that  you  will  perform 
thus  and  so,  and  do  not,  that  such  a  course  would  damn  you,  as  sure  as 

you  are  now  liviug  I  am  almost  coustraiued  by  the  power  that 

is  within  me  to  draw  the  dividing  Hue  in  the  midst  of  this  people,  and 
to  cut  many  from  the  Church,  but  I  plead  for  mercy.  I  have  mercy 
for  the  people,  and  I  ask  God  to  bear  with  the  wickedness  there  is  in 
their  midst,  which  can  hardly  be  borne  with  by  the  spirit  and  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  And  not  only  does  he  thus  hold  out  to  the  people 
that  he  possesses  the  power  of  cutting  them  off  from  eternal  life,  but 
he  claims  the  gifts  of  foreknowledge,  and  of  something  approaching 
omnipresence — at  least,  we  find  him  declaring  (October  6,  1S51)  *  It 
is  a  hard  matter  for  a  man  to  hide  himself  from  me  in  this  territory; 
the  birds  of  the  air  they  say  carry  news,  and  if  they  do  not  I  have 
plenty  of  sources  of  information."  It  is  easy  to  understand  that 
among  a  people  who  receive  such  teachiug,  there  is  likely  to  be  little 
opposition,  as  there  can  be  little  inquiry.  But  interference  of  any 
kind  with  the  government  is  systematically  discouraged  by  hitn. 
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The  burden  of  his  teaching  is,  "Do  your  duty  and  leave  us  to  do  ours; 
cleave  to  the  truth, — and  let  the  brethren  come  and  pay  their  labour 
tithiugs."  "  Do  those  things  which  are  necessary  to  be  done,  and  let 
those  alone  that  are  not  necessary,  and  we  shall  accomplish  more  than 
we  do  now ;  "  or,  as  he  condensed  it  in  what  is  printed  at  the  head  of 
the  '  Mormon  '  as  "  the  Mormon's  creed  " — "  Mind  your  own  business." 

Mormonisrn  owes  its  present  shape  to  the  genius  of  Brigham  Young. 
Taking  the  latest  official  '  Accouut  of  the  Faith  and  Doctrines  of  the 
Church,'  as  we  find  it  in  the  '  Mormon'  of  May  9,  1807,  there  appears 
little  more  than  a  somewhat  obscure  expansion  of  the  creed  as  left  by 
Joseph  Smith,  which  we  gave  in  vol.  v.,  col.  556.  But  it  contains  the 
express  declaration,  "we  believe  that  God  will  continue  to  give  reve- 
lations by  visions,  by  the  ministry  of  angels,  and  by  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  until  the  Saints  are  nuided  into  all  truth  ;"  and  with 
this  ass*  rtion  of  continuous  revelation,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Young  is  the  '  prophet  and  revelutor '  through  whom  all  revelation 
must  proceed  or  be  sanctioned.  The  creed  and  even  the  '  sacred ' 
writings  of  such  a  sect  must,  it  is  evident,  be  only  of  secondary 
importance;  and  accordingly,  the  Book  of  Mormon  seems  to  be  now 
by  general  consent  seldom  r  ferred  to :  Young's  revelations  have  in 
fact  superseded  it.  Among  the  more  important  deviations  from  the 
received  doctrines  of  Christianity  which  have  become  primary  articles 
of  Mormon  faith  under  Young  s  revelations  are — that  the  Supreme 
Deity  is  a  mat  rial  being,  having  the  form  in  the  likeness  of  which  he 
made  man  ;  that  there  "are  Gods  many  "  of  an  inferior  order ;  that 
man  pre  existed  in  a  spirit  world ;  and  that  for  the  building  up  of  the 
church  Saints  are,  as  in  the  first  dispensation,  to  have  'sealed'  to  them 
"  plural  wives."  This  last,  from  its  contradiction  to  the  very  spirit  of 
Christianity  and  the  whole  tenor  of  modern  civilisation,  and  the 
importance  which  Mormons  themselves  attach  to  it,  has  come  to  be 
very  naturally  regarded  as  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  system.  It 
may  not  therefore — as  it  is  to  Brigham  Young  that  its  adoption  by 
the  body  (if  not  its  introduction)  is  undoubtedly  due,  and  as  we 
referred  to  this  article  for  information  on  the  subject — be  out  of  place 
to  show  exactly  how  he  teaches  it.  The  doctrine  itself  of  the  duty  of 
the  Saints  to  take  a  "  plurality  of  wives  "  he  declarts  was  not  his  own 
invention  or  his  own  seeking.  It  was  revealed  to  him  by  Joseph 
Smith,  and  he  received  it  with  the  deepest  grief.  "I  was  not  desirous," 
he  says  ('Journal  of  Discourses,'  iii.  266),  "of  shrinking  from  any 
duty,  nor  of  failing  in  the  least  to  do  as  was  commanded,  but  it  was 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  had  desired  the  grave,  and  I  could  hardly 
get  over  it  for  a  long  time.  And  when  I  saw  a  funeral,  I  felt  to  envy 
the  corpse  its  situation,  and  to  regret  that  I  was  not  in  the  coffin,"  &c. 
Having  received  the  revelation  however  he  did  not  "shrink  from  the 
duty,"  and  he  is  said  to  have  several  wives  and  numerous  children. 
He  himself,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Bowery,  Salt  Lake  City, 
July  14,  1855  (reported  in  '  Journ.  of  Disc,'  iii.  265),  says,  "Suppose 
that  I  had  had  the  privilege  of  having  only  one  wife,  I  should  have 
had  only  three  sons,  for  these  are  all  that  my  first  wife  bore ;  whereas 
I  now  have  buried  five  sons  and  have  thirteen  living."  The  docriue 
is  however  not  for  the  outside  world,  but  only  for  the  Saints.  He  says, 
"  This  law  was  never  given  of  the  Lord  for  any  but  his  faithful 
children ;  and  it  is  not  for  the  ungodly  at  all.  No  mau  has  a  right  to 
a  wife  or  wives  unless  he  honours  the  Pries:  hood  and  magnifies  hia 
calling  before  God."  But  it  is  a  doctrine  which  must  not  be  gainsaid. 
In  his  discourse  on  'Marriage  Relations'  he  has  the  hardihood  to 
declare — "  Now,  if  any  of  you  will  deny  the  plurality  of  wives,  and 
continue  to  do  so,  I  promise  that  you  will  be  damned ;  and  I  will  go 
still  further,  and  say,  take  this  revelation,  or  any  other  revelation  that 
the  Lord  has  given,  and  deny  it  in  your  feelings,  and  I  promise  that 
you  will  be  damned."  This  'plurality  of  wives'  is  however  only  a 
part  of  what  he  calls  the  doctrine  of  'marriage  relations,'  which  is  the 
very  life  of  the  system  ;  but  we  have  neither  space  nor  desire  to  pur- 
sue the  subject  further.  The  importance  he  attaches  to  it  may  be  seen 
from  a  brief  quotation  : — "  The  whole  subject  of  the  marriage  relation 
is  not  in  my  reach,  nor  in  any  other  man's  reach  on  the  earth.  It  is 
without  beginning  of  days  or  end  of  years ;  it  is  a  hard  matter  to 
reach.  We  can  tell  some  things  with  regard  to  it :  it  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  worlds,  for  angels,  and  for  the  Gods;  for  intelligent  beings 
to  be  crowned  with  glory,  immortality,  and  eternal  lives.  In  fact  it  is 
the  thread  which  runs  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  holy 
Gospel  of  salvation — of  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God — it  is  from 
eternity  to  eternity." 

It  would  probably  be  a  mistake,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  on  the  subject,  to  suppose  that  the  practice  of  polygamy  is  general 
in  L'tah.  '  Plural  wives,'  as  we  have  seen,  can  only  be  sealed  to 
Saints;  and  as  the  maintenance  of  families  is  expensive  in  Utah,  and 
by  law  a  separate  room  must  be  provided  for  each  wife,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  prudential  considerations  will  in  some  measure  keep 
down  the  practice — a  fact  indeed  which  Young  himself  laments  in 
one  of  his  addresses.  Moreover  at  the  Census  of  1850  there  was  a 
considerable  majority  of  adult  males,  and  the  disparity  of  the  sexes 
has  gone  on  increasing  since.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  the  practice 
chiefly  prevails  among  (if  it  is  not  confined  to)  the  'riper  saints  '  and 
persons  in  comparatively  affluent  circumstances.  Mr.  Chandless,  an 
acute  observer  and  an  impartial  writer,  says,  "Judging  from  those 
families  with  which  I  have  been  more  or  less  acquainted,  and  also 
from  the  build  of  the  houses  (which  last,  though  of  course  uncertain, 


is  a  better  test  than  might  be  supposed),  I  should  conjecture  the 
polygamist  households  throughout  the  city  to  be  in  a  decided 
minority."  Of  the  tendency  of  the  system  to  lower  the  tone  of 
domestic  morality  and  to  degrade  female  character,  and  of  its  evil 
consequences  in  every  respect,  there  can,  we  suppose,  be  no  doubt ; 
but  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  the  accounts  in  popular  works  of  fiction 
of  its  leading  to  gross  and  open  profligacy  are  contradicted  by  the 
testimony  of  all  trustworthy  witnesses.  On  this  writers  like  Stans- 
bury,  Gunnison,  Carvalho,  and  Chaudless  are  a.'reed,  however  they 
may  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  tendency  of  particular  portions  of  the 
system  and  the  character  of  the  leaders.  It  must  be  remembered  too 
in  connection  with  this  point,  that  the  Mormons  hold  that,  along  wi'b. 
the  doctrine  which  they  profess  to  receive  as  it  was  received  under  the 
'  first  dispensation,'  they  must  adopt  in  spirit,  and  as  soon  as  permitted 
in  letter  also,  the  safeguards  with  which  the  '  marriage  relation  '  was 
fenced  about  by  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  that  punishment  by  death  ought 
iuevitably  to  follow  any  infraction  of  them  ;  and,  as  shown  in  a  noted 
instance,  of  which  the  particulars  have  been  published  by  authority, 
where  the  injured  individual  uuder  the  present  "imperfect  civil  law" 
takes  the  law  in  his  own  hands,  no  jury  in  Utah  would  do  otherwise 
than  declare  him  innocent. 

Since  the  arrival  of  the  Mormons  in  Utah,  Brigham  Young  appears 
only  to  have  quitted  the  territory  once,  when  he  came  on  a  mission  to 
the  Saints  in  England.  He  has  continued  in  reality  the  sole  ruler 
and  law-giver  of  the  people — directing  the  movements  of  the  society ; 
the  establishment  of  new  settlements,  which  he  constantly  visits  to 
advise  or  reprove  the  brethren,  as  may  be  necessary  (and  he  has  a 
sharp  tongue) ;  deciding  in  cases  of  ultimate  appeal  all  disputes  among 
the  brethri  n,  who  are  enjoined  not  to  carry  their  differences  before 
'gentile'  judges;  and  he  is  always  accessible  to  individuals  who  may 
require  advice  on  their  spiritual  or  temporal  concerns.  Under  his 
energetic  guidance  settlements  have  extended  "more  or  less  thickly  iu 
a  line  from  north  to  south  of  300  miles,  along  a  string  of  valleys  from 
rim  to  rim  of  the  basin."  In  these  are  included  several  'cities,'  but 
they  are  all,  except  Salt  Lake  City,  mere  collections  of  ill-connected 
adobe  dwellings,  and  Salt  Lake  City  itself  has  few  stone  buildiuus. 
There  are  however  large  places  of  amusement  in  it — dancing  being 
almost  a  religious  institution  —  mills,  &c.  The  temple,  which  is 
intended  to  surpass  the  famous  temple  of  Nauvoo  in  splendour  as 
well  as  in  size  (it  is  180  feet  by  120),  is  built  up  to  the  basement.  One 
of  the  chief  buildings  in  Salt,  Lake  City  is  Brigham  Young's  house, 
which  is  large,  and  has  "  another  building  almost  detached— a  sort  of 
harem — just  completed  in  the  orthodox  gothic  style."  (Chandless.) 
Of  the  population  of  the  territory  there  has  been  no  census  pub- 
lished since  that  of  1850,  which  was  confessedly  imperfect,  when  the 
number  returned  was  11,380".  It  has  since  greatly  increased,  and  ia 
the  'Millenial  Star'  for  October  1857  it  is,  on  the  authority  of  informa- 
tion received  from  Salt  Lake  City,  August  1857,  estimated  at  80,000, 
of  whom  60,000  are  Mormons:  but  these  numbers  are  probably  ia 
excess.  The  population  of  Salt  Lake  City  was  estimated  by  Mr. 
Chaudless  in  lb55  at  "nearly  15,000:"  in  1850  it  was  about  5000. 
The  Mormons  have  been  "  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,"  and 
it  has  been  frequently  stated  in  American  newspapers  that  the  majority 
are  English.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  majority  are 
Americau  .  At  the  Census  of  1850,  of  11,380,  the  entire  population, 
only  2044  were  "  born  in  foreign  countries,"  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  proportions  have  since  been  materially  altered.  It 
must  however  be  confessed  that  Mormonism  has  taken  hold  of  a  large 
number  of  our  people.  Mormon  preachers  and  Mormon  meeting- 
houses are  to  be  found  throughout  England,  and  Mormon  publications 
have  a  considerable  circulation.  Still  more  numerous  comparatively 
are  the  converts  in  Wales,  and  to  what  extent  Mormon  ideas  are  being 
circulated  there  may  be  imagined  when  we  say  that  we  have  before  us 
a  list  of  44  Mormon  publications  in  the  Welsh  language.  Of  the 
'trains'  of  Mormon  emigrants  who  leave  this  country  for  Utah,  a 
large  proportion  are  always  Welsh;  it  is  stated  that  they  are  forming 
distinct  settlements  in  some  of  the  smaller  valleys,  where  they  retain 
their  old  habits  and  speak  almost  exclusively  the  language  of  the 
Principality.  At  the  Census  of  1851  there  were  in  England  and  Wales 
"  222  places  of  worship  belonging  to  this  body,  most  of  them  however 

being  merely  rooms  The  attendance  on  the  Census  Sunday 

was — morning,  7517  ;  afternoon,  11,481;  evening,  16,628."  The  Mor- 
mon authorities  stated  their  numbers  in  1853  at  upwards  of  30,000, 
but  we  have  no  adequate  means  of  judging  of  their  subsequent 
increase  or  decrease.  This  country  however  is  not  the  only  one  from 
which  disciples  are  drawn.  Missionaries  are  constantly  sent  to 
all  parts  of  Europe,  to  India,  Australia,  and  even  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Among  the  Saints  in  Utah  are  many  Danes  and  Germans, 
and  some  Frenchmen  and  Italians.  All  the  brethren  on  entering  Utah 
have  to  present  to  the  Church  a  tithe  of  their  property,  and  subse- 
quently to  contribute  a  tithe  of  their  income,  and  also  a  'labour 
tithing,'  but  for  the  last  they  may  provide  a  substitute. 

YuUNG,  EDWARD,  was  born  in  1684  (and  not  in  1681,  as  is  sa  d 
by  Herbert,  Croft,  Chalmers,  and  other  authorities)  at  Upham,  a 
village  about  eight  miles  from  the  city  of  Winchester,  in  Hampshire. 
His  lather,  the  Rev.  Edward  Young,  was  born  in  1643,  was  educated 
at  Winchester  College,  of  which  he  became  a  Fellow,  was  rector  of 
Upham,  was  collated  in  1632  to  the  prebend  of  Gillingham  Minor  ia 
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the  cathedral  of  Salisbury,  was  afterwards  appointed'  chaplain  to 
William  and  Mary,  and  was  finally  preferred  to  ihe  deanery  of  Salis- 
bury. Dean  Young  died  at  Salisbury  in  1705.  He  publish' d  a 
collection  of  his  serujons  in  1702,  'Sermons  on  s>  veral  Occasious,' 
2  vols.  8vo,  of  wbioh  a  second  edition  wiib  printed  in  1706. 

Edward  Young,  author  of  the  'Night  Thoughts,'  was  placed  by  his 
father  on  the  foundation  at  Winchester  College,  where  ho  remained 
till  he  was  nineteen  without  having  been  elected  to  a  fellowship  in 
New  College,  Oxford,  which  he  entered  as  an  independent  member, 
( Ictober  13,  1703  ("at  the  age  of  nineteen"  according  to  the  Univer- 
sity Register).  A  few  mouths  afterward',  on  the  death  of  the  warden, 
who  was  a  friend  of  his  father,  and  with  wliom  he  resided,  he  removed 
to  Corpus  Christi  College  on  the  invitation  of  the  president,  who  was 
also  one  of  his  father's  friends.  In  1708  he  was  nominated  by  Arch- 
bishop Tenisou  to  a  law  fellowship  in  All  Souls  College,  where  he 
seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  poetry  in  preference  to  law,  and  to 
have  adopted  those  decidedly  religious  principles  which  he  retained 
through  life.  Tindal,  who  frequently  visited  All  Souls,  speaking  of 
him,  says,  "  The  other  boys  I  can  always  answer,  because  I  know 
whence  they  have  their  arguments,  which  I  have  read  a  hundred 
times  ;  but  that  fellow  Young  is  always  pestering  me  with  something 
of  his  own." 

Young  published,  in  1713,  a  poetical  'Epistle  to  George,  Lord 
Lansdowno,'  who  was  one  of  the  twelve  peers  created  by  Queen  Anne 
in  1712.  He  also  publish*  d,  in  1713,  '  The  Lust  Day  '  and  '  The  Force 
of  Religion,  or  Vanquished  Love  ; '  both  of  which  are  poems  of  con- 
siderable length.  'The  Last  Day' is  in  three  books,  and  part  of  it 
was  priuted  in  'The  Tatler,'  in  1710;  so  that  he  had  been  writing 
poetry  for  some  years  before  he  published  any. 

On  the  23rd  of  April  1714,  Young  took  the  degree  of  B.C  L.,  and  in 
the  same  year  published  a  '  Pueru  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne,' 
London,  foiio.  He  was  probably  in  some  estimation  for  his  learning 
as  well  as  his  poetry,  for  when  the  foundation  of  the  Codriugton 
Library  was  laid,  he  was  appoiuted  to  deliver  the  Latin  oration, 
which  he  published,  '  Oratio  habita  in  Coll.  Omnium  Auimarum  cum 
jacta  sunt  Fuudamenta  Bibliothecue  Cbickleio  Cudringtonianse,'  Oxon., 
8vo,  1716. 

On  the  10th  of  June  1719,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  In  the 
same  year  his  tragedy  of  '  Busiris'  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane  with  con- 
siderable Buccess;  and  he  published  a  'Paraphrase  ou  Part  of  the 
Book  of  Job,'  4to  ;  and  a  poetical  '  Letter  to  Mr.  Tickell,  occasioned  by 
the  Death  of  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Addison,'  folio. 

Young  had  been  tutor  to  Lord  Burleigh,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter, 
but  having  become  acquaiuttd  with  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  he  was,  in 
1719,  induced  by  that  nobleman  to  relinquish  this  situation.  This  fact 
was  proved  in  the  case  Stiles  v.  Attorney  General  (Atkyns,  '  Chan. 
Rep.,'  voL  2,  1740),  in  which  Lord-Chancellor  Hardwicke  was  re- 
quired to  decide  whether  two  annuities,  granted"  to  Young  by  the 
Duke  of  Wharton,  were  for  legal  considerations.  The  deed  for  the 
first  annuity  was  dated  March  24,  1719;  in  the  preamble  of  which  the 
duke  states,  that,  "Considering  that  the  public  good  is  advanced  by 
the  encouragement  of  learning  and  the  polite  arts,  and  being  pleased 
therein  with  the  attempts  of  Dr.  Young,  in  consideration  thereof  and 
of  the  love  I  bear  him,"  &c.  Lord  Hardwicke  decided  that  this  was 
not  a  legal  consideration.  The  annuity  was  100?.  for  life;  but  the 
payments  having  fallen  into  arrear  to  the  amount  of  350?.,  the  duke, 
in  lieu  of  this  debt,  gave  him  a  second  annuity  of  100?.  in  addition  to 
the  first  :  the  deed  for  the  second  was  dated  July  10,  1722,  and  the 
duke  afterwards  charged  both  as  one  annuity  of  200?.  a  year  for  life  on 
certain  property.  The  duke  died  in  1731,  in  Spain,  in  great  poverty, 
his  property  had  been  in  trust  some  years  before  his  death,  and  the 
other  creditors  resisted  Young's  claims.  Young  stated  in  his  examina- 
tion before  the  Master,  February  4,  1730,  that  he  had  been  offered  an 
annuity  of  100?.  for  life  if  he  would  continue  tutor  to  Lord  Burleigh, 
but  that  he  refused  it  in  consequence  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton  having 
promised  to  provide  for  him  in  a  much  more  ample  manner.  Lord 
Hardwicke  decided  that  his  refusal  of  this  offer  and  the  debt  on  the 
first  auuuity  were  both  legal  considerations,  and  he  directed  the  200?. 
annuities  to  be  paid  out  of  the  trust  estates.  It  also  appeared  that, 
besides  these  two  annuities,  the  duke  gave  him  a  bond,  dated  March 
15.  1721,  to  remunerate  him  for  the  expense  which  he  had  incurred  iu 
standing,  at  the  duke's  request,  a  contested  election  for  Cirencester,  in 
which  he  was  defeated.  No  doubt  the  duke  thought  that  he  had 
talents  to  qualify  him  for  au  orator,  and  in  fact  he  afterwards  became 
an  eloquent  preacher.  Lord  Hardwicke  decided  that  this  bond  was 
not  for  legal  consideration,  and  it  was  not  ordered  to  be  paid. 

The  tragedy  of  4  The  Revenge  *  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  in 
1721,  with  less  success  than  'Busiris.'  His  Satires  were  published 
separately  in  folio,  with  the  title  of  '  The  Universal  Passion,'  which 
was  afterwards  expanded  into  'The  Love  of  Fame,  the  Universal 
Passion.'  The  first  four,  which  are  on  men,  were  published  in  1725-6; 
the  two  last,  on  women,  iu  1727-8.  They  were  extremely  successful. 
Herbert  Croft  says  that  Young  acquired  3000?.  by  them,  but  leaves  it 
uncertain  how  the  whole  sum  was  obtained,  by  stating,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Speuce.  that  the  Duke  of  Grafton  gave  him  2000?.  for  them.  In 
1726  he  published  '  The  Instalment,'  on  Sir  Robert  Walpole  being 
made  a  knight  of  the  Garter. 

In  1727  Young  took  orders,  and  waa  nominated  one  of  the  royal 


chaplains.  He  immediately  withdrew  bin  tragedy  of  '  The  Brothers' 
from  the  player-,  who  had  it  in  rehearsal.  In  1727  he  published 
'Cynthio,  an  Ode  on  the  D<  ath  of  the  Marquis  of  Carnarvon  ;'  in  172}, 
'Ocean,  an  Ode,  with  a  Discourse  on  l.yno  Poetry,'  to  which  wa< 
prefixed  au  '  Ode  to  the  Kiug,  I'ater  pHtrhe,'  and  '  A  True  BMoMtt  at 
Human  Life ;'  in  1729,  a  Sermon,  preached  before  the  Housa  of  Com- 
mons, entitled  '  Au  Apology  for  Princes,  or  the  Reverenco  due  to 
Ooveruineiit.' 

On  the  30ih  of  July,  1730,  tho  college  of  All  Souls  presented  him 
with  the  rectory  of  Welwyn  iu  Hertfordshire,  valued  at  300?.  a  jeai, 
and  to  which  the  lordship  of  the  manor  was  attached.  In  thil  year  he 
published  '  Imperium  Pelago,  a  Naval  Lyric;'  '  Two  Poetical  E  farUw 
to  Mr.  Pope,  concerning  the  Authors  of  the  Age;'  and  '  A  Sea  Piece,' 
addressed  to  Voltaire,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  ou  terms  of 
familiarity  when  Voltaire  was  iu  England. 

In  1731  Young  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  widow  of  Colonel  Le«, 
and  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lichfield.  By  Lady  l-.liz^bcth  Young  he 
had  a  son,  Frederic,  who  was  born  in  1733.  Laily  Young  had  a 
daughter  by  her  former  husband,  who  was  married  in  1735  to  Mr. 
Temple,  sou  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Mrs.  Temple  died  of  consumption 
iu  1736,  at  Ljon,  on  her  way  to  Nice.  She  was  accompanied  by 
Young,  aud  probably  by  her  husbiud  anil  Laoy  Young;  for  Croft 
says  that  "  after  her  death,  the  rest  of  the  party  passed  the  ensuing 
winter  at  Nice."  Mr.  Temple  died  in  1740.  Lady  Elizabeth  Youni{ 
herself  dieil  in  1711.  The  Pnilander  and  Narcissa  of  the  'Night 
Thoughts'  have  been  supposed  to  represent  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple. 
The  authorities  at  Lyon  refused  to  allow  Mrs.  Temple  to  be  buried  in 
consecrated  ground,  and  this  fact  accords  with  Young's  description  of 
the  funeral  of  Narcissa;  but  the  oates  just  stated  are  iuconoioteut 
with  the  third  of  the  following  liues  :— 

"  Insatiate  archer  !  could  not  one  suffice  t 
Thy  shaft  flew  thrice,  ana  thrice  my  peace  was  stain. 
And  thrice  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  filled  her  horn." 

Lady  Young's  name  in  the  poem  seems  to  be  Lucia.  The  Lorenzo 
could  not  have  been  Young's  son,  as  has  often  been  stated ;  for 
Frederic  Young,  having  been  born  iu  1733,  was  under  ten  yeais  of 
age  when  the  first  books  of  the  '  Night  Thoughts'  were  published, 
while  Lorenzo  is  represented  as  having  been  married  to  a  lady  whose 
name  in  the  poem  is  Clarissa,  and  who  died  in  childbed,  leaving  a  ton, 
Florello. 

Young  seems  to  have  begun  the  'Night  Thoughts'  soon  after  the 
death  of  his  wife.  They  were  published  in  London,  1742-46.  In  1753 
he  brought  out  his  tragedy  of  '  The  Brothers,'  the  profits  of  which  l.e 
intended  to  give  to  the  Society  lor  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  but 
the  play  having  been  unsuccessful,  he  gave  the  Society  1000?.  Hia 
prose  work,  '  The  Centaur  not  Fabulous,  in  Six  Letters  on  the  Life  iu 
Vogue,'  was  published  iu  1758.  There  is  a  letter  from  Seeker  to 
Young,  dated  July  8,  17o8.  Seeker  was  then  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  Young,  at  that  time  seventy-four  ycais  of  ai;e,  had  been 
soliciting  the  archbishop  to  use  his  influence  with  the  kiug  to  obtain 
some  preferment  for  him.  Seeker's  letter  is  chaiactei  istic.  He  excuses 
bin  self  by  saying,  "  No  encouragement  bath  ever  been  given  me  to 
mention  things  of  this  nature  to  his  majesty;"  and  concludes  by 
observing,  ''  Your  fortune  and  jour  reputation  set  you  above  the  need 
of  advancement,  and  ycur  sentiments  above  that  concern  for  it.  on 
your  own  account,  which,  on  that  of  the  public,  is  sincerely  felt  by," 
&c.  Young  would  understand,  if  he  did  not  feel,  decker's  allusion  to 
the  inconsistency  between  his  'sentiments'  aud  his  solicitations  for 
worldly  advancement.  His  'Thoughts  on  Original  Composition' 
were  published  in  1759.  At  last,  on  the  4th  of  January  1761,  his 
ruling  passion  received  a  slight  gratification — he  succeed- d  Dr.  Stephen 
Hales  as  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales. 

His  poem  called  '  Resignation '  was  published  in  1762,  aud  in  the 
same  year  he  publ^hed  a  collected  edition  of  his  Works,  4  vols.  12mo, 
from  which  he  excluded  some  of  his  dedications,  as  well  as  two  or 
tnree  of  the  smaller  works.  He  died  on  the  12th  of  April  1765.  He 
had  perform-  d  no  public  duty  for  two  or  three  jears,  but  retained  his 
faculties  to  the  last. 

Young's  sou  Fredeiic  was  educated  at  Winchester,  whence  be  went 
to  New  College,  Oxford,  and  then  to  Balliol  College,  from  which, 
according  to  the  '  Biographia  Britannica,'  he  was  expelled  for  misbe- 
haviour. According  to  the  same  authority,  Young  was  so  much 
incensed  at  his  son's  misconduct  that  he  refused  to  see  him,  even  on 
his  death-bed,  but  left  him  the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  which  was  con- 
siderable. He  left  1000?.  to  his  housekeeper,  and  added  a  codicil,  in 
which  he  requested  that  she  would  destroy  all  his  manuscripts  after 
his  death,  "  which  would  greatly  oblige  her  deceased  friend."  He  had 
left  another  1000?.  "  to  his  friend  Henry  Stevens,  a  batter  near  the 
Temple  Gate,"  but  Stevens  died  before  him.  Young's  son  erected  a 
monument  "  pio  et  gratissimo  animo  *  to  his  father  and  mother. 

Young,  from  the  commencement  of  his  career  as  a  writer  almost  to 
the  termination  of  his  long  life,  displayed  an  eager  desire  for  place  and 
preferment,  aud  seems  never  to  ha  e  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  paying 
his  court  to  those  who  had  them  at  thtir  disposal.  Every  wori, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse,  each  separate  satire  of  'The  Love  of  Fame,' 
and  each  separate  book  of  the  '  Night  Thoughts,'  was  addre&ed  to 
some  person  of  distinction,  including  Queen  Anne,  Geoige  L,  auci 
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George  II.,  and  generally  in  language  of  the  most  unscrupulous  adula- 
tion. Place,  after  all,  he  never  obtained,  and,  except  the  offices  of 
royal  chaplain  and  clerk  of  the  closet,  the  only  preferment  which  he 
ever  reached  was  the  rectory  of  Welwyn,  and  that  was  given  to  him 
by  his  own  college  of  All  Souls. 

Young's  private  character  has  not  been  minutely  described.  Croft 
went  to  the  residence  of  his  hou-ekeeper  in  order  to  obtain  informa- 
tion from  her,  but  she  had  died  just  before  his  arrival.  After  his 
marriage  he  lived  much  in  retirement  at  Welwyn,  "  the  world  forget- 
ting," and  long  enough  to  be  almost  "  by  the  world  forgot."  He 
seems  to  have  been  visited  by  few,  but  Count  Tscharuer,  a  foreigner, 
who  spent  four  days  witli  him  when  he  was  very  old,  says  that  every- 
thing about  him  was  very  neat,  his  manners  very  polite,  and  hia  con- 
versation lively  and  entertaining.  He  was  strict  in  the  performance 
df  bis  religious  duths,  domestic  as  well  as  public.  His  accustomed 
walk  of  meditation  was  among  the  tombs  of  liis  own  churchyard,  but 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  severe  or  gloomy  ;  be  was  fond  of 
gardening,  and  his  parishioners  were  obliged  to  him  for  a  bowling- 
green  and  an  assembly-room. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Young's  intellect  was  the  fer- 
tility of  his  fancy ;  but  the  imagery  with  which  it  was  supplied  and 
the  manner  in  which  that  imagery  was  combined,  were  such  as  to 
qualify  him  for  a  wit  rather  than  for  a  poet.  He  has  apparently  no 
taste  for  the  beauties  of  external  nature,  but  he  has  metaphors, 
similes,  anil  laboured  comparisons  drawn  from  all  kinds  of  sources,  in 
extraordinary  abundance.  The  combinations  are  always  original,  often 
beautiful,  sometimes  brilliantly  acute,  but  too  frequently  introduced 
merely  as  ornatm  nts,  unnecessary  for  illustration  and  unsuitable  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  used  or  the  effect  which  he 
intended  to  produce.  This  want  of  skill  in  the  adaptation  of  means 
to  the  productiou  of  a  specific  effect  was  perhaps  the  leading  defect 
of  his  poetical  character.  But  he  has  another  defect,  which,  though 
of  much  less  consequence,  would  have  disqualified  him  from  ever 
becoming  a  great  poet.  His  versification  is  that  of  a  versifier,  not  of 
a  poet;  correct  in  the  adjustment  of  feet,  but  broken  up  into  couplets, 
lines,  and  half-lines,  and  almost  utterly  devoid  of  the  melody  of 
rhythm.  His  favourite  form  of  language  is  antithesis,  which  may  be 
suitable  enough  for  the  wit,  but  is  little  suited  to  the  poet.  It  must 
be  admitted  however  that  his  language  is  often  very  compact,  and  his 
lines  have  frequently  a  pregnant  brevity  which  gives  point  and  force 
to  his  illustrations. 

'  The  Last  Day '  consists  of  a  series  of  descriptions  of  the  wonders 
which  are  to  attend  the  destruction  of  the  universe,  of  the  terrors  of 
the  wicked,  and  the  raptures  of  the  virtuous.  Sublimity  is  generally 
aimed  at,  but  never  reached ;  there  is  much  of  violence  and  extra- 
vagance instead  of  it.  The  versification  is  elaborately  correct,  yet 
not  musical,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  tedious.  'The  Force  of 
Religion'  is  a  poetical  dialogue  between  Lord  Guildford  and  Lady 
Jane  Grey  previous  to  her  execution.  The  pathetic  is  evidently 
aimed  at  in  this  poem,  but  pathos  was  never  at  the  command  of 
Young.  Lady  Jane  is  too  heroic,  and  the  tuoughts  and  language  too 
much  unlike  real  feeling,  to  produce  either  interest  or  pity.  '  The 
Paraphrase  on  a  Part  of  the  Kook  of  Job'  appears  as  if  it  had  betn 
written  by  a  man  of  genius  out  of  his  senses.  The  Eastern  imagery 
of  the  original  is  strong  enough  for  most  European  tastes,  but  is  tame 
compared  with  Young's  paraphrase.  The  descriptions,  when  wrought 
out  in  detail,  as  they  are  by  Young,  in-tead  of  being,  as  no  doubt  he 
intended,  specimens  of  magnificent  imagery,  are  extravagant  to  a  decree 
of  absurdity  which  is  absolutely  without  parallel  in  English  poetry. 

'  The  Love  of  Fame,'  being  a  series  of  satires,  required  a  species  of 
composition  much  better  suited  to  the  peculiarity  of  Young's  talents 
than  anything  he  1  ad  hitherto  attempted.  They  have  been  described 
as  a  series  of  epigrams,  and  so  they  are,  but  epigrams  so  connected 
with  character  and  manners,  as  to  have  an  interest  which  never 
belongs  to  isolated  epigrams,  such  as  those  of  Martial.  They  display 
no  deep  insight  into  character,  no  investigation  of  motives,  but  exhibit 
the  surface  of  life  by  a  series  of  sketches,  often  slight  and  generally 
superficial,  but  true,  and  spirited,  and  sparkling  with  illustrative 
touches;  and  though  much  of  the  manners  which  they  describe  has 
passed  away,  they  are  still  perfecly  intelligible  and  very  amusing.  In 
poems  of  this  kind,  even  Young's  peculiar  taste  for  antithesis,  and 
his  short  and  broken  style  of  versification,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
objectionable. 

The  'Night  Thoughts'  are  a  series  of  argumentative  poems  in 
blank  ver^e,  in  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  necessity  of  religious  and 
moral  cooduct.  Young's  exhibitions  of  life  are  those  of  a  man  who 
had  mixed  with  the  world,  and  had  observed  it  well ;  and  though  they 
are  generally  somewhat  gloomy,  and  touched  with  the  exaggerating 
pencil  of  the  satirist,  they  abound  in  important  truths.  There  is  no 
narrative,  or  next  to  none,  but  a  slight  degree  of  interest  is  given  by 
the  allusions  to  Narcissa  and  Philander  and  Lucia,  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Lorenzo,  who  seems  to  be  the  poet's  personification  of  the 
accomplished  man  of  the  world,  whose  iufidelity  was  to  be  silenced 
by  argument,  and  the  erroueousness  of  whose  conduct  was  to  be  made 
manifest  by  contrast  with  that  of  the  Christian.  In  the  descriptions, 
the  false  sublime  is  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the  true. 
The  blank  verse  is  generally  broken  up  into  short  sentences,  and 


seldom  satisfies  the  ear.  The  poem  would  have  little  attraction  for 
the  general  reader  if  it  were  not  for  the  abundance,  superabundance, 
we  may  say,  of  its  illustrative  ornaments. 

_ '  The  Centaur  not  Fabulous  '  is  a  satire  in  prose,  an  exaggerated 
display  of  the  life  '  in  vogue,'  as  he  expresses  it.  The  '  Remarks  on 
Original  Composition '  were  addressed  in  a  letter  to  Richardson  the 
novelist,  and  though  written  when  Young  was  very  old,  they  are  not 
only  full  of  good  sense,  but  sparkle  with  illustrations  as  much  as  if 
they  had  been  written  in  the  prime  of  life;  they  are  rather  gossiping 
perhaps,  but  very  entertaining. 

Young  wrote  several  Odes,  some  expressly  "  in  imitation  of  Pindar's 
manner."  They  are  all  signal  failures.  He  has  discarded  his  ornamental 
illustrations,  probably  as  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  ode,  and  he 
has  nothing;  in  the  place  of  them.  The  thoughts  are  either  common 
or  bombastic,  and  the  versification  is  only  fit  for  nursery  rhymes.  The 
last  of  his  poems,  '  Resignation,"  consists  of  a  series  of  verses  written  in 
a  familiar  style,  and  though  subdued  in  tone,  indicates  no  decay  of  his 
powers. 

The  three  tragedies  are  all  of  the  heroic  class.  The  characters  are 
above  nature  or  out  of  it,  and  their  thoughts  and  language  being  alike 
unknown  to  ordinary  humanity,  they  excite  no  sympathy.  'The 
Rev>  nge '  however  still  keeps  possession  of  the  stage  whenever  an 
actor  appears  who  is  capable  of  displaying  the  exaggerated  but  mac/iii- 
ficent  passion  of  Zanga.  The  plot  is  an  imitation  of  that  of  Othello ; 
it  has  more  incident  than  either  of  the  other  tragedies,  and  the 
thoughts  and  language  are  nearer  to  those  of  actual  life. 

YOUNG,  MATTHEW,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Cl  mfert,  and  a  distinguished 
mathematician  of  Ireland,  was  born  in  1750,  iu  the  county  of  Roscom- 
mon, and  he  prosecuted  his  studies  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  into 
which  he  was  admitted  in  17b'6.  While  a  student  he  applied  himself 
diligently  to  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  to  divinity,  and,  in  a 
particular  manner,  to  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  The 
'  Principia  '  of  Newton  constituted  at  that  time  the  chief  text-book 
for  the  latter  subject  in  the  British  universities,  and  Mr.  Young  spent 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  in  illustrating  it,  with  the  view  of 
diminishing  for  students  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  extreme  con- 
ciseness of  the  investigations.  He  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  in 
1775  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  college,  after  an  examination  in 
which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  profound  knowledge  of  the 
important  work  just  mentioned:  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Diviuity  was 
subsequently  conferred  upon  him. 

In  1786,  the  professorship  of  natural  philosophy  becoming  vacant, 
Dr.  Young  was  immediately  appointed  to  hold  the  office,  and  ha 
applied  himself  zealously  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  duties.  He  greatly 
extended  the  course  of  instruction  in  that  branch  of  science,  availing 
himself,  for  the  purposes  of  illustration  in  his  lectures,  of  a  valuable 
apparatus  which  had  then  been  recently  purchased  for  his  college. 

Dr.  Young  is  said  to  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  the  society  of 
literary  and  scientific  persons;  and  early  iu  life  he  became  connected 
with  several  other  young  men  who,  like  himself,  were  students  at  the 
university,  for  mutual  improvement  in  theology.  Subsequently  a 
more  numerous  society  was  formed,  chiefly  by  his  exertions,  and  this 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  members  of 
which  professed  to  have  for  their  object  the  advancement  of  arts  and 
sciences  as  well  as  polite  literature  aud  antiquities.  They  began  in 
1782  to  hold  weekly  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  reading  essays  on 
these  different  subjects ;  and  the  first  volume  of  their  'Transactions/ 
which  is  for  the  year  1787,  was  published  in  1788.  The  volumes  have 
since  come  out  regularly,  and  several  of  the  earliest  contain  the 
mathematical  and  philosophical  papers  which  were  contributed  by 
Dr.  Young. 

The  reputation  acquired  through  his  literary  and  scientific  attain- 
ments was  the  cause  that  Dr.  Young;  was,  without  solicitation, 
appointed  by  Lord  Cornwallis  (the  lord-lieutenant)  to  the  see  of  Clon- 
fert  and  Kilmacduach  when  it  became  vacant.  A  commentary  on  the 
'Principia'  of  Newton,  which  the  doctor  had  been  long  preparing  in 
English,  and  which  he  afterwards,  on  the  representations  of  his  friends, 
translated  into  Latin,  was  completed  a  short  rime  before  he  was  raised 
to  the  episcopal  bench ;  the  publication  was  however  unavoidably 
delayed  on  account  of  the  new  duties  arising  from  this  appointment, 
and  before  the  bishop  had  leisure  to  carry  out  his  intention  a  cancer 
began  to  form  on  his  tongue.  Under  this  painful  malady  he  languished 
during  fifteen  months,  aud  he  died  November  28,  1800,  being  then  at 
Whitworth  in  Lancashire. 

The  principal  contribution  made  by  Dr.  Young  to  the  'Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy'  is  a  paper  on  the  velocities  of  effluent 
fluids,  which  is  published  in  the  seventh  volume.  In  this  paper  it  is 
shown  that  when  a  tube  of  any  length,  open  at  both  ends,  is  inserted 
vertically  in  a  vessel  so  as  to  terminate  on  its  bottom,  and  the  vessel  in 
filled  with  water  to  any  level  above  the  top  of  the  tube,  the  velocity 
of  the  effluent  water  is  increased,  when  compared  with  that  of  water 
issuing  from  the  vessel  through  a  simple  orifice  of  equal  diameter  in 
the  bottom,  nearly  with  the  square  root  of  the  length  of  the  tube,  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  ve^sel  being  equal ;  and  the  cause  of  this 
remarkable  circumstance  is  ascribed  to  the  excess  of  the  pressure 
downwards  above  the  pressure  upwards,  within  the  tube,  being  greater 
than  it  is  at  equal  depths  of  water  when  no  tube  is  employed.  Thus, 
a  lamina  of  water  at  the  top  of  the  tube  is  pressed  downwards  by  thd 
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wcii»lifc  of  the  atmosphere,  together  with  that  of  the  column  of  water 
above  it,  and  upwards  by  the  equal  prensure  of  the  a  in  i. .  ,|)  I .  <  ■  i  <■  at  tho 
lower  eud  of  the  tube,  diminished  by  the  weight  of  tho  column  of 
water  iu  the  tube  ;  therefore  the  resulting  pressure  on  that  lamina 
downwards  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  whose  height 
is  equal  to  the  entire  depth  of  tho  water  in  the  vessel.  All  the  fluid 
in  the  tube  descends  with  the  same  velocity  ;  whereas,  with  a  simple 
Orifice  at  the  bottom,  each  lamina  of  water  in  the  vessel  descends  with 
a  velocity  depending  merely  on  the  weight  of  the  column  of  fluid 
above  it  :  the  sides  also  of  tho  tube  preveut  the  lateral  particles  of 
water  from  converging  towards  the  orifice,  by  which  the  discharge  of 
the  fluid  through  a  simple  orifice  is  diminished. 

In  the  department  of  pure  mathematics  Dr.  Young  contributed  a 
paper  containing  a  demonstration  of  the  rule  for  tho  quadrature  of 
simple  curves  by  infinite  series  ;  and  one  on  the  extraction  of  roots  iu 
general :  this  is  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  tho  'Transactions  ;'  and 
iu  the  same  volume  there  is  a  paper  by  him  containing  a  collection  of 
ancient  Gaelic  poems.  An  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Young  on  the 
'Origin  and  Theory  of  the  Gothic  Arch,'  is  published  in  the  third 
volume.  In  this  paper  the  writer  offers  an  opinion  that  the  Gothic 
architects  were  induced  to  employ  pointed  arches  iu  their  buildings 
from  a  knowledge  of  their  mathematical  properties:  from  an  investi- 
gation of  their  strength,  on  scientific  principles,  he  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  pointed  arch  whose  radius  of  curvature  is  equal  to  tho 
span,  or  the  dis'ance  between  the  supporting  pillars,  is  the  weakest  of 
the  kind,  and  also  that  the  strength  increases  as  the  radius  of  the 
curve  becomes,  within  certain  limits,  either  less  or  greater  than  the 
span.  In  comparing  low  Gothic  arches  with  arches  of  a  semicircular 
form,  he  proves  that,  when  the  radius  of  the  former  is  equal  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  span,  the  strength  is  to  that  of  a  semicircular  arch  of 
equal  span  as  1000  to  1257  ;  and  when  th*  radius  is  two-thirds  of  the 
span,  as  1000  to  1210.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  'Transactions' 
there  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Young  cont  aining  demonstrations  of  Newton's 
theorems  for  the  correction  of  the  spherical  aberration  iu  the  object- 
lenses  of  telescopes. 

Besides  these  contributions  to  the  Academy,  Dr.  Young  published 
separately  'An  Essay  on  the  Phenomena  of  Sounds  and  Musical 
String.-",'  8vo,  1784.  He  subsequently  published  a  short  essay  on  the 
primitive  colours  in  Bolar  light,  aud  one  on  the  precision  of  the  equi- 
noxes. His  last  work  was  that  which  he  entitled  '  Principles  of  Natural 
Philosophy,'  8vo,  1800,  and  which  contains  the  substance  of  the 
lectures  which  he  had  delivered  at  the  university. 

YOUNG,  PATRICK,  Latinised  Patricius  Junius,  the  son  of  Peter 
Young,  was  born  on  his  father's  estate  at  Seton  in  East  Lothian,  N.B., 
on  the  29th  of  August  1584.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1603.  He  lived  for 
some  time  with  Dr.  Lloyd,  bishop  of  Chester,  by  whom  his  love  of 
study  was  appreciated  and  encouraged.  It  was  probably  through 
the  influence  of  Lloyd  and  other  patrons  that,  in  1605,  he  was  by 
special  favour  incorporated  in  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Oxford,  without 
having  followed  any  course  of  study  in  England.  He  took  deacon's 
orders,  and  was  chosen  chaplain  of  New  College.  He  afterwards  went 
to  London  with  the  view  of  trying  his  fortune  at  the  court  of  King 
James,  and  through  the  influence  of  Montague,  the  bishop  of  Lath 
and  Wells,  he  obtained  a  pension  of  50?.  a  year.  He  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  king's  library,  and  occupied  himself  for  some  time  in 
classifying  and  cataloguing  the  books.  In  1617  he  went  to  France 
aud  other  neighbouring  states,  partly  with  the  view  of  making  collec- 
tions for  the  library.  He  carried  with  him  recommendations  from 
Camden,  aud  being  able  to  speak  several  languages,  he  soon  formed 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  large  circle  of  learned  men.  His 
biographer  Smith  has  collected  such  incidental  notices  of  his  person, 
or  of  bis  works,  as  are  afforded  by  contemporary  continental  writers, 
and  the  collection  shows  his  circle  of  admirers  to  have  been  both 
extensive  and  illustrious.  From  a  very  early  age  it  had  been  his 
ambition  to  be  a  master  of  Greek,  and  he  carried  on  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  correspondence  with  his  learned  contemporaries  in  that 
tongue.  His  enthusiastic  admiration  of  ancient  Greece  extended 
itself  to  the  modern  inhabitants  of  that  country,  among  whom  he 
seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  resuscitate  a  kuowlege  of  the  literature 
of  their  ancestors.  He  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  several 
Greeks,  whom  he  invited  to  England,  supporting  them  there  by  his 
owu  funds,  and  the  subscriptions  of  friends  who  sympathised  in  his 
views.  It  does  not  appear  that  more  than  one  of  these  ever  fulfilled 
by  his  subsequeut  exertions  for  the  regeneration  of  his  countrymen, 
the  views  of  his  enlightened  patron.  Young  has  not  left  behind  him 
many  literary  memorials  of  his  high  reputation  for  scholarship.  He 
appears  to  have  been  an  indolent  man,  and  not  anxious  for  literary 
fame.  Seldon  dedicates  to  him  the  '  Marmora  Aruudeliana '  in  very 
flattering  terms,  describing  himself,  in  drawing  up  that  work,  as  doing 
little  more  than  collect  and  arrange  the  elucidations  which  Young  had 
the  merit  of  suggesting.  He  assisted  his  country  wji  "Thoujas  Reid 
iu  translating  into  Latin  the  works  of  King  James.  On  the  arrival  iu 
1623  of  the  Alexandrine  Manuscript  of  the  Bible  in  the  royal  library 
of  which  he  had  charge,  he  commenced  a  critical  examination  of  its 
contents,  with  the  view  of  publishing  an  edition  of  the  whole  contents 
of  the  manuscript  Of  his  exertions  however  in  pursuance  of  this 
project  he  left  behind  him  only  a  few  vestiges.    Among  these  there  is 


a  collection  of  notes  down  to  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Number*,  whkh 
are  published  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Walton's  Polyglot  Jiiole,  under 
the  Lille  'Patrioii  Junii  Annotations*  qua*  paraverat  ad  MS.  Al-xan- 
drini  Edltionem,  in  quihus  Codicem  ilium  autiqaiaeimum  cum  Textu 
Hebraico  et  veteribus  Ecelesin  Scriptoribus,  aliisque  Onsets'  Kditio- 
nibus  confert.'  He  published,  iu  16J3,  an  edition  of  the  ttpiatiw  of 
Clemens  Houmous,  from  the  same  manuscript,  which  will  he  found 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Sacrosancta  Concilia'  of  Labbeus  and  Cos- 
saitus.  In  1638  he  published  and  dedicated  to  Li-hop  JuZOD  an 
'  Exposition  of  Solomon's  Sou/,'  written  by  Gilbert  Foliot,  bishop  of 
Loudon,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  It  is  sail  that  he  was  iu  the  course 
of  applying  the  treasures  of  tho  royal  library  to  several  other  literary 
undertakings,  when  the  supremacy  of  the  parliamentary  party  de- 
prived him  of  his  appointment  in  that  institution.  In  1619  he  retired 
to  Bromfield  iu  E.-sex,  where  he  lived  with  his  son-in-law  Mr.  At*ood. 
He  died  on  the  7th  of  September  1652,  according  to  a  monumental 
inscription  preserved  in  Bromfield  church.  (Smithius,  Vita  rjuorun- 
dam  eruduissimuruvi  et  illmtrium  Virorum  :  Bioffraphia  Brituniaca.) 

YOUNG,  SIR  PETER,  Latinised  Petrue  Junius,  is  said  to  have 
been  born  in  Forfarshire  in  Scotland,  on  the  15th  of  August  1544.  He 
studied  at  Geneva  aud  Lausanne,  and  became  intimate  with  BezA,  to 
whom  his  uncle  Henry  Scrimgeur  made  him  known.  Returning  home 
in  1569,  be  was  appointed  co-tutor,  along  with  Buchanan,  of  the  young 
prince  of  Scotland,  afterwards  James  1.  of  England.  \\  hen  the  prince 
took  the  administration  of  the  government,  Young  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  privy  council.  In  1586  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Frederic  II.  of  Denmark,  to  conduct  the  negociations  as  to  the  poa 
session  of  the  Orkney  Isles.  He  afterwards  attended  James  on  his 
romantic  journey  to  Denmark  to  bring  home  his  queen,  and  was 
employed  on  various  missions  to  that  aud  the  neighbouring  states. 
Ho  ranks  among  the  vindicators  of  Queen  Mary.  He  prepared  a  short 
narrative  of  that  queen's  life  and  death,  with  the  view  of  meeting 
some  opinions  expressed  agaiust  her  by  David  Chytrseus.  This  little 
work  is  incorporated  with  his  Life  by  Smith.  He  settled  in  England, 
wheie  he  was  knighted  iu  1614,  and  received  a  pension  of  '6001.  In 
1620  he  retired  to  an  estate  which  he  possessed  in  Scotland,  wber9  he 
died  ou  the  7th  of  January  1628.  (Snjbhius,  Vila  quorundum  Erixdi- 
tissimorum  et  Illuslrium  Virorum.) 

YOUNG,  THUMAS,  M.D.,  was  born  June  13,  1773,  at  Milverton,  in 
Somersetshire.  He  was  the  eldest  of  ten  children  of  Thomas  and 
Sarah  Young,  who  were  both  Quakers.  In  1780  he  was  placed  at  a 
boarding-school  at  Stapleton,  near  Bristol,  and  in  1782  was  sent  to  the 
school  of  Mr.  Thompson,  at  Compton  in  Dorsetshhe,  where  he  re- 
mained nearly  four  years.  During  this  period  he  studied,  besides 
Latin  and  Greek,  the  French,  Italian,  aud  Hebrew  languages.  After 
his  return  home  he  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew,  and  to  the  practice  of  turning  and  teleseope-njakiug,  wiiich 
he  had  been  taught  by  an  usher  of  Compton  school.  Iu  17s7  he 
accepted,  iu  conjunction  with  Mr.  Hodgkin,  an  engagement  as  private 
tutor  to  Hudson  Guiney,  grandson  of  Mr.  Da%id  Barclay,  of  Youngs- 
bury,  near  Ware,  iu  Hertfordshire.  There  he  remained  till  1792, 
devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  iu  Greek, 
Latin,  aud  inouern  languages,  Oriental  as  well  as  European,  aud  also 
to  mathematics,  algebra,  fluxions,  natural  philosophy,  and  the  '  Prin- 
cipia'  and  'Optics'  of  Newton.  Mr.  Hodgkiu  in  1793  published 
'Calligraphia  Graca,'  which  he  deoicated  to  Young,  who  had  suggested 
the  work,  and  furnished  the  writiug. 

In  the  autumn  of  1792  Thomas  Young  removed  to  London,  in 
order  to  study  medicine  by  the  advice  aud  on  the  invitation  of  Dr. 
Brocklesby,  an  eminent  physician,  who  was  his  maternal  uncle.  Young 
was  by  him  introduced  to  Mr.  Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  other 
distinguished  men;  and  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Dre.  Baillie, 
Cruikshauk,  and  John  Hunter.  In  the  autumn  of  1793  he  entered 
himself  a  pupil  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  in  October  1794 
proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  still  further  to  prosecute  his  medical  studies. 
Before  quitting  Loudon  for  Ediuburgh,  he  had  resolved  to  give  up  s  me 
of  the  external  characteristics  of  the  Quakers  ;  but  the  change  of  habits 
and  associations  in  a  short  time  led  to  a  total  and  permanent  separa- 
tion from  them.  He  mixed  largely  in  eocietv,  began  the  study  of 
music  and  took  lessons  on  the  flute,  and  also  private  lessons  in  dancing, 
and  frequently  attended  perforaiances  at  the  theatre.  In  the  summer 
of  1795  he  made  a  tour  iu  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

In  October  1795  he  left  Loudon,  in  order  to  make  a  tour  on  the 
contiueut.  He  took  a  doctor's  degree  at  ti.e  university  of  Gbttiugen, 
and  prosecuted  his  studies  there  during  nine  months.  In  May  1796 
he  made  a  tour  to  the  Harz  Mountains,  ascended  the  Brocken,  aud 
descended  some  of  the  deepest  mines.  After  leaving  Gbttingen.  he 
visited  Gotha,  Erfurt,  Weimar,  Jena,  Leipzig,  Dresden,  and  Berlin, 
and  returned  to  England  in  February  1797. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  return  Thomas  Young  was  admitted  a 
Fellow  Commouer  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  Dr.  Brocklesby 
died  December  13,  1797.  He  had  fostered  the  promising  talents  of 
his  nephew,  had  provided  for  the  completion  of  his  general  and  pro- 
fessional education,  aud  now  left  him  by  will  about  10,000i,  and  his 
house  in  London,  with  furniture,  library,  and  a  choice  collection  of 
pictures,  mostly  selected  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  After  this,  Young 
resided  sometimes  at  Cambridge,  and  sometimes  at  Bath,  Worthing^ 
and  elsewhere. 
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Having,  in  1709,  completed  his  last  term  of  residence  at  Cambridge, 
in  1800  he  settled  iu  London,  and  commenced  the  profession  of 
medicine.  His  practice  however  was  never  large,  so  that  he  was 
enabled  to  devote  much  of  his  time  to  his  favourite  literary  and 
scientific  pursuits.  Several  years  were  then  required  to  elapse  between 
the  date  of  a  Imission  of  a  student  at  Cambridge  and  the  granting  of 
his  decrees  in  medicine,  so  that  Young  did  not  obtain  his  degree  of 
M.B.  till  1803,  nor  that  of  M.D.  till  1807.  As  early  as  1799  he  had 
written  his  memoir,  '  Outlines  and  Experiments  respecting  Sound 
and  Light,'  »  hich  was  read  before  the  Koyal  Society,  and  printed  in 
their  'Transactions.'  Other  papers  'On  the  Th<  ory  of  Light  and 
Colours'  followed,  which  the  Council  of  the  Koyal  Society  selected 
lor  the  Bakerian  lectures. 

In  18ol  he  accepted  the  office  of  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  which  had  been  established  the  year  prtcd- 
ing.  His  first  lecture  was  delivered  January  20,  1802,  His  lectures 
were  not  popular.  His  matter  was  too  much  compressed  and  his 
style  too  laconic.  In  1802.  he  was  appointed  Foreign  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Society,  an  office  which  lie  held  during  the  remainder  of  his 
lif  ,  and  for  which  he  was  well  qualified  by  his  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
cipal languages  of  Europe.  He  married  June  14,  1804.  After  ful- 
filling for  two  >ears  the  duties  of  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  to 
the  Royal  Institution  he  resigned  the  appointment. 

During  his  connection  with  the  Royal  Institution  he  delivered  sixty 
lectures,  which  form  the  substance  of  his  great  work,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1807,  and  entitled  'A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Natural  Philo- 
sophy and  Mechanical  Arts,'  2  vois.  4to.  This  work  includes  also  his 
optical  and  other  memoirs,  and  a  classed  catalogue  of  scientific  pub- 
lications. A  new  edition  was  published  in  1845,  '  with  References  and 
Notes  by  the  Rev.  P.  Kellaud,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c,  illustrated  by  numer- 
ous Engravings  on  Copper,'  8vo.  These  lectures  embody  a  complete 
system  of  natural  and  mecliaiiicul  philosophy,  drawn  from  origiual 
sources;  and  are  distinguished  not  only  by  extent  of  learning  and 
accuracy  of  statement,  but  by  the  beauty  and  originality  of  the 
theoretical  principles.  One  of  these  is  the  principle  of  interferences 
iu  the  uudulatory  theory  of  light.  "  This  discovery  alone,"  says  Sir 
John  Herschel,  "  would  have  sufficed  to  have  placed  its  author  in  the 
highest  rank  of  scientific  immortality,  even  were  his  other  almost 
innumerable  claims  to  such  a  distinction  disregaided."  The  first 
reception  however  of  Dr.  Young's  investigations  on  light  was  very 
unfavourable.  The  novel  theory  of  undulation  especially  was  attacked 
in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  and  Dr.  Young  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  reply, 
of  which  only  oue  copy  was  sold.  He  communicated  frequently  with 
the  French  philosopher  Fresnel,  who  entertained  views  similar  to  his 
own  on  the  nature  of  light.  The  undulatoiy  theory  is  now  generally 
received  in  place  of  the  molecular  or  emanatory  theory.  Among  the 
other  difficult  matters  of  investigation  in  which  Dr.  Young  was 
engaged  was  that  of  the  Kgyptiau  hieroglyphics,  in  which  in  fact  he 
preceded  Champollion.    [Champollion,  J.  F.] 

In  1809  and  1810  Dr.  Young  delivered  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  elements  of  medical  science  and  practice.  In 
January  1811  he  was  elected  one  of  the  physicians  of  St.  George's 
Hospital,  a  situation  which  he  retained  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  practice  there,  as  elsewhere,  is  stated  to  have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful, but  he  never  became  popular.  In  1813  he  published  '  An 
Introduction  to  Medical  Literature,  including  a  System  of  Practical 
Nosology,  intend  d  as  a  Guide  to  Students  and  an  Assistant  to  Prac- 
titioners,' 8vo.  In  1816  Dr.  Young  was  appointed  secretary  to  a  com- 
mission for  ascertaining  the  length  of  the  seconds'  pendulum,  for 
con  pariDg  the  French  and  English  standards  with  each  other,  and  for 
establishing  in  the  British  empire  a  more  uniform  system  of  weights 
and  measures.  He  drew  up  the  three  reports,  1819,  1820,  1821.  In 
1818  Dr.  Young  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Longitude, 
and  on  the  dissolution  of  that  body  he  became  sole  conductor  of  the 
'  Nautical  Almanac' 

l)r.  Young  at  various  times  contributed  eighteen  articles  to  the 
'Quarterly  Review'  of  which  nine  were  on  scientific  subjects  — the  rest 
on  medicine,  languages,  and  criticism.  Between  1816  and  1823  he 
wrote  63  articles  for  the  'Supplement  to  the  Encyclopsedia  Britan- 
nica,'  of  which  46  were  biographical.  In  1821  he  made  a  short  tour 
in  Italy  in  company  with  bis  wife.  In  August  1827  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  eight  foreign  associates  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in 
place  of  Volta,  who  died  in  1826.  Dr.  Young  died  May  10,  1829,  and 
was  buried  in  the  vault  of  his  wife's  family  at  Farnborough,  Kent. 

In  1855  was  published  a  '  Life  of  Thomas  Young,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c, 
by  George  Peacock,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c,  Deau  of  Ely,'  8vo.  In  the  same 
year  was  published  'Miscellaneous  Works  of  the  late  Thomas  Young, 
M.D.,  F.h.S.,'  &c. :  vols.  i.  and  ii.  including  his  Scientific  Memoirs,  &c, 
edited  by  George  Peacock,  D.D.,  P.R.S.,  &c,  dean  of  Ely,  8vo,  1855.; 
vol.  iii.,  Hieroglyphical  Essays  and  Correspondence,  &c,  edited  by 
John  Leitch.  These  volumes  contain  all  Dr.  Young's  contributions  to 
the  'Transactions'  of  the  Royal  Society;  the  principal  articles  fur- 
nished for  the  '  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica ; '  many 
essays  from  Nicholson's  'Journal'  and  Brande's  'Journal;'  some 
reviews  on  scientific  subjects  from  the  '  Quarterly  Review  ; '  and 
several  essays  either  separately  published  or  dispersed  in  different 
juiblicatinns. 

YRIAHTE,  JUAN  DE,  was  born  at  Orotava.  in  the  island  of  Tene- 
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riffe,  on  the  15th  of  December  1702.  His  fither  was  a  native  of 
Navarre,  and  held  a  commission  iu  tbe  troops  stationed  in  the  Canaries. 
His  motJier  was  a  native  of  Orotava.  Juan  was  the  first-born  of  a 
family  of  five  sons  and  three  daughters. 

When  J uan  had  barely  completed  his  eleventh  year,  his  father,  who 
entertained  a  high  opinion  of  French  seminaries,  sent  him  to  France, 
under  the  charge  of  Pedro  de  Hely,  French  consul  in  the  Canaries, 
who  was  returning  to  his  native  country.  He  sailed  from  Orotava  on 
the  18th  of  December  1713,  and  did  not  return  to  the  Canaries  till 
1724.  The  year  1714  was  spent  in  attendance  at  the  public  schools  of 
Paris;  in  April  1715  Hely  transferred  his  residence  to  Rouen,  whithe* 
his  war  I  accompanied  him.  At  what  time  Yriarte  returned  to  Paris 
does  not  clearly  appear ;  but  he  spent  eight  yearB  in  the  college  of  Louis 
le  Grand,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  acquirements  in  the 
classical  languages  and  in  the  mathematics.  Before  returning  to 
Teneriffe  he  visited  London,  apparently  with  a  view  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  English  language.  His  stay  there  was  short :  the  intel- 
ligence of  his  father's  declining  health  precipitated  his  depariure. 

On  his  arrival  at  Orotava,  some  time  in  1724,  he  found  his  father 
already  dead.  It  had  been  his  wish  that  Juan  should  proceed  from 
the  Canaries  to  Spain,  and  study  law  in  some  of  the  Spanish  universi- 
ties. The  young  man  remained  some  months  at  Orotava,  seemingly 
irresolute  to  follow  out  the  career  designed  for  him  by  his  father,  and 
during  this  time  he  was  busy  extending  the  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  acquired  during  his  short  residence  in  London.  At  last  he 
resoLed  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  deceased  parent,  and  sailed 
for  Spaiu  about  the  end  of  1724. 

The  reputation  of  the  royal  library  induced  him  to  visit  Madrid, 
and  the  facilities  afforded  him  by  that  institution  for  indulging  his 
passion  for  reading  detained  him  longer  in  that  capital  than  he 
intended.  The  frequency  of  his  visits  and  the  class  of  works  he  used 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  principal  librarian,  Don  Juan  de  Ferraras, 
and  of  the  king's  confessor,  Father  Guillermo  CI  orke,  who  was  director 
of  the  royal  printing-office.  The  terms  in  which  these  officials  spoke 
of  the  acquirements  of  the  young  stranger  induced  tbe  Duke  de  Bejar 
to  engage  Yriarte  as  tutor  for  his  son.  Yriarte  succeeded  so  well  in 
this  charge  that  he  was  successively  engaged  to  give  lessons  to  the  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Alba  aud  to  the  Iufante  Dom  Manuel  of  Portugal,  who 
visited  Madrid  about  that  time.  His  leisure  hours  were  spent  in  the 
royal  library,  in  which  his  first  patrons  at  length  procured  him  an 
appointment.  On  the  19th  of  April  1729,  Yriarte  was  appoiuted  secre- 
tary to  the  royal  printing-office;  and  on  the  4th  of  January  1732  • 
librarian  in  the  royal  library. 

His  extensive  knowledge  of  languages  and  his  passionate  love  of 
books  alike  qualified  him  for  filling  the  latter  post.  During  the  thirty- 
nine  years  that  he  continued  librarian  he  added  two  thousand  manu- 
scripts aud  upwards  of  ten  thousand  printed  volumes  to  the  collection. 
In  1729  he  had  published  a  catalogue  of  the  geographical  and  chrono- 
logical works  contained  in  the  library  ;  in  1730,  a  catalogue  of  the 
mathematical  works;  in  1769  he  published  the  first  volume  of  a  cata- 
logue of  the  Greek  manusciipts  in  the  royal  library,  illustrated  with 
notes,  indices,  and  anecdotes.  A  second  volume  was  promised,  but 
never  appeared. 

The  linguistic  attainments  of  the  librarian  were  frequently  put  in 
request  by  the  government  officers;  aud  so  valuable  were  they  found, 
that  on  the  21st  of  February  1740  he  was  appointed  official  translator 
to  the  principal  secretary  of  state.  The  secresy  observed  in  a  ministe- 
rial cabinet  renders  it  impossible  to  learn  with  certainty  the  exact 
qualifications  he  showed  himself  to  be  possessed  of  for  this  office  ;  but 
duiiug  the  whole  twenty-nine  years  that  he  contiuued  to  fill  it,  he 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  among  Spanish  statesmen  for  method,  punc- 
tuality, and  severe  integrity. 

The  laborious  duties  of  the  librarian  and  official  translator  did  not 
occupy  the  whole  time  of  Yriarte.  In  1743  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  continued  till  his  death  to  take  an  active 
part  in  its  labours.  The  chief  labour  of  devising  an  improved  system 
of  orthography,  punctuation,  and  accentuation  for  the  Spanish  language 
fell  upon  Yriarte  :  he  was  ordered  by  the  king  to  compile  a  Spanish- 
La'in  Dictionary,  in  which  however  he  proceeded  no  further  than  the 
letter  A  ;  and  he  published  a  Latin  grammar  in  Castilian  verse.  He 
had  also  a  hand  in  revising  and  improving  the  '  Hispania  Nova '  of 
Nicolas  Antonio,  and  the  '  Biblioteca  Arabico-Hispana  Escurialense 1  of 
Casiri,  and  was  of  material  assistance  to  Abreu  in  his  '  Coleccion  de 
Tratados  de  Paz  d'Espana.' 

Yriarte  composed  elegantly  in  verse,  both  in  Spanish  and  Latin. 
A  collection  of  Spanish  proverbs  rendered  into  Latin  verse,  of  epi- 
grams in  Latin,  of  translations  from  Martial,  and  of  occasional  verses 
both  in  Li  tin  and  Spanish,  was  published  by  subscription  after  his 
death.  Juan  Yriarte  died  at  Madrid  on  the  23rd  of  August  1771,  in 
the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  In  addition  to  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he  left  in  manuscript  'Historia  de  las  Islas  de  Canaria,'  and 
'  Paleografia  Grie.'a.'  He  also  contributed  largely  to  the  '  Diario  de 
los  Literatos  de  Espana.' 

Three  brothers  of  the  name  of  Yriarte,  nephews  of  Don  Juan,  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  public  service,  and  in  the  literature  of 
their  country,  but  the  materials  for  their  biography  are  very  scanty. 
They  appear  to  have  been  all  born  in  Teneriffe;  it  is  probable  therefore 
that  their  parents  were  settled  there,  and  that  the  prosperous  fortunes 
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of  Juan  de  Yriarte  induced  his  nopliows  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the 
mother-country. 

BERNARDO  Yriarte,  tho  eldest,  appears  to  have  hoen  born  about 
1734.  lie  rose  to  be  a  member  of  tho  Council  of  Slate,  and  of  the 
Council  of  the  Indies,  and  was  created  a  knight  of  the  order  of 
Charles  Ml.  1 1°  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  St.  Ferdi- 
nand, and  nominated  its  patron  bv  Charles  IV.  in  March  1792.  When 
the  Frenoh  took  possession  of  Spain  in  1808,  Bernardo  Yriarte  was 
appointed  a  councillor  of  state  by  Joseph  Bonaparte.  On  the  return 
of  Kerdinaud  VII ,  \riarte  fled  to  France,  and  died  at  Bordeaux  ou  the 
11th  of  July  1814. 

Dominuo  Ybiakte,  the  pecond  brother,  was  born  in  174G,  and 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  at  au  early  age.  After  a  prolonged 
residence,  first  at  Vienna,  and  then  at  Pans,  as  secretary  to  the 
embassy  and  charge-  d  affaires,  lie  was  sent  as  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  theking  and  republic  of  Poland.  On  the  22nd  of  July  1795  he 
signed,  along  with  Barthelemy,  tho  peace  coucluded  at  Bale  between 
the  king  of  Spain  and  the  French  republic.  lieturuing  thence  to 
Spain  in  bad  health,  he  died  at  Gir<,na  ou  the  22nd  of  November 
of  the  same  year,  just  after  he  had  been  appointed  ambassador  to 
France. 

Tomas  Yriarte,  the  youngest,  but  most  distinguished  of  the 
brothers,  was  born  about  1750.  Under  tho  direction  of  his  uncle 
Juan  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
and  was  appointed  chief  archivist  in  the  office  of  the  principal  secre- 
tary of  state.  This  appointment  left  him  ample  leisure  for  literary 
pursuits,  and  the  approbation  which  his  first  essays  met  with  procured 
for  him  the  editorship  of  the  '  Madrid  Mercury.'  This  journal,  which 
was  previously  little  more  than  a  translation  of  the  '  Hague  Gazette,' 
became  in  his  hands  a  useful  and  amusing  publication. 

In  1769  a  new  theatre  was  opened  in  Madrid  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
that  and  the  three  succeeding  years  a  number  of  translations  from  the 
French  drama  by  Yriarte  were  performed  on  its  boards  wi'h  consider- 
able success.  In  1778  an  original  comedy  by  Yriarte,  '  El  Sehorito 
mimado'  (The  Spoiled  Child),  was  favourably  received  by  the  Madrid 
public.  In  1779  a  poem  in  five  books,  entitled  '  La  Musica,'  appeared 
from  the  pen  of  Yriarte  :  it  is  upon  this  work  and  his  fables  that  his 


reputation  is  most  likely  to  rest.  4  La  Munica'  has  rim  through  five 
editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  most  European  language*.  In 
1781  he  was  a  competitor  for  tho  prize  awarded  to  the  best  idyl  by 
the  Spanish  Academy,  but  the  poem  of  Juan  Mclendez  Valdez  wan 
prefei  red.  Yriarte  vented  his  spleen  in  a  severe  criticism  of  hia  rival  s 
work  in  the  '  Mercury.'  '  Kabulas  Literarias '  was  publi-hed  in  17«2. 
Of  tliese  fables  Bouttrweck  remarks  that  their  ftyle  is  pure,  and  their 
versification  elegant,  and  that  they  are  characterised  by  a  giaceful 
naivetd  that  reminds  the  reader  of  Fontaine,  but  without  conveying 
any  suspicion  of  imitation.  In  addition  to  these  works  Yriarte  pub- 
lished epistles  in  verse,  sonnets,  critical  misc  llanies,  a  translation  in 
verse  of  the  first  four  books  of  the  '  &a"&d,'  and  of  Hoi  ace's  4  Art  of 
Poetry.'  He  publishe  I  a  collection  of  his  works  in  1782,  and  au 
enlarged  edition  in  1787.  His  taste  for  French  literature,  or  some 
other  cause,  occa-ioned  suspicions  of  his  orthodoxy  ;  in  178U  he  was 
subjected  to  an  examination  by  the  Inquisition,  and  his  replies  were 
so  little  satisfactory  that  ho  was  laid  under  a  quasi  arrest— cou fined 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  Ultimately  he  was  allowed  to  do  penance 
privately,  and  was  absolved.  He  did  not  long  survive  :  he  was  at- 
tacked by  epilepsy,  and  died  of  an  inflammatory  attack  at  San  Lucar. 
near  Cadiz,  in  1 791. 

A  painter  of  the  name  of  Yriarte,  who  was  born  in  Biscay  in  1C35, 
and  who  died  at  Seville  in  1685,  was  considered  the  beBt  landscape- 
paiut-r  of  Lis  age. 

Francisco  Liego  de  Ainsat  Yriarte,  a  native  of  Huesca,  published 
in  1612,  '  Translation  de  las  Keliquias  de  San  Orencio,  Ubi-po  de  Aux  ; ' 
and  in  1619,  '  Fuudacion,  Ecceleucias,  Graudezas,  &c,  de  la  autiquieiina 
Ciudad  de  Huesca.'  Antonio  mentions  that  he  was  master  of  the 
grammar  school  of  Huesca,  and  died  young,  but  without  mentioning 
the  year  of  his  death. 

(Noticia  de  la  Vida  y  Lileratura  de  Don  Juan  de  Yriarte,  prefixed 
to  the  collection  of  his  works  published  at  Madrid  in  1774  ;  the  Preface* 
to  the  Collected  Works  of  Tomas  de  Yriart-,  published  at  Madrid  in 
1787  ;  Antonio,  Bibtiotheca  de  Hispania  Nova  ;  Biographie  L'ntveradle. 
Pignatelli  published  a  eulogistic  Narrative,  and  Joly  a  Notice  of  the 
Life  of  Tomas  de  Yriarte,  in  the  Repertoire  de  LilUi  ature,  neither  of 
which  we  have  seen.) 
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^ACH,  FRANCIS  XAVIER,  BARON  VON,  an  eminent  astronomer, 
director  of  the  Ducal  Observatory  at  Seeberg,  was  born  at  Pesth 
in  Hungary,  on  the  4th  of  June  1754.  He  was  a  member  of  a  noble 
and  distinguished  family,  and  was  encouraged  from  his  childhood  in 
an  ardent  pursuit  after  knowledge,  which,  aided  by  a  strong  constitu- 
tion and  great  mental  power,  he  coutinued  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
The  striking  phenomenon  of  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  disc  of  the 
sun  in  1769 — a  memorable  event,  which  made  more  thau  one  important 
convert  to  the  science  of  astronomy — together  with  the  appearance  of 
a  comet  in  the  same  year,  directed  his  attention  towards  that  science 
and  the  branches  of  knowledge  most  connected  with  it.  Having  com- 
pleted his  education,  be  was  anxious  to  visit  the  various  seats  of  learn- 
ing and  science  in  other  countries,  and,  after  travelling  with  this  view 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  he  arrived  in  England,  and  was  received 
in  a  flattering  manner  by  George  O'Brien  Wyndham,  third  Earl  of 
figremont,  and  other  distinguished  persons.  He  continued  to  reside 
here  for  several  years,  and  it  was  thus  that  he  became  critically 
acquainted  with  the  language,  literature,  and  state  of  science  in  this 
country.  He  also  acquired  for  our  manners  and  institutions  an 
attachment  which  continued  throughout  his  life. 

After  his  return  to  Germany,  a  pennament  employment  being 
desirable,  Von  Zach  prevailed  ou  the  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha  to 
erect  a  substantial  observatory  for  him  in  1786  at  Seeberg,  where  a 
series  of  observations,  a  Catalogue  of  381  Stars,  a  Catalogue  of  1830 
Zodiacal  Stars,  his  Solar  Tables, — and  those  on  Nutation  and  Aberra- 
tion, to  which  we  shall  return, — eviuced  an  indefatigable  observer  and 
able  computor,  and  placed  his  name  in  the  first  rank  of  German  astrono- 
mers. He  became  secretary  to  an  association  of  them  for  the  purpose 
of  searching  for  a  planet  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  which  his  own 
hypothetical  computations  had  mainly  led  them  to  form.  When 
the  new  planet  Ceres  was  lost  si^ht  of  (alter  its  first  discovery,  quite 
in  accordance  with  his  views,  though  not  by  a  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation) he  was  so  persuaded  of  its  planetary  rather  than  cometary 
nature,  that  he  persisted  in  searching  for  it,  till  his  endeavours  were 
crowned  with  success,  and  he  thereby  laid  the  foundation  for  detecting 
the  three  other  small  planets  which  were  added  to  the  system  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century.  This  was  accomplished  while  he  was  also 
completing  a  map  of  Thuringia,  from  an  actual  survey,  for  the  King 
of  Prussia.  These  labours  however  had  not  altogether  absorb  d  his 
active  mind.  Struck  with  the  advantages  of  a  correspondence  which 
might  in  some  degree  unite  the  astronomers  and  mathematicians  of 
all  countries,  he  determined,  in  1793.  to  edit  an  Ephemeris  at  Weimar, 
which  in  a  couple  of  years  ripened  into  the  well-known  periodical 
woik  entitled  '  Monatliche  Correspoudenz.'  This  valuable  journal 
contained  records  of  the  progress  of  astronomy,  derived  from  the 
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extensive  and  laborious  correspondence  of  the  editor  with  the  prin- 
cipal astronomers  of  Europe,  which  he  continued  to  maintain  through- 
out his  long  life,  and  contributed  more  than  any  other  publication  to 
the  great  impulse  given  for  many  years  to  the  cultivation  of  astrono- 
mical sc  enes  in  Germany. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  before  astronomers  had 
devised  any  general  method  haviug  for  its  object  to  facilitate  the 
reduction  of  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by  combining 
together  in  one  homogeneous  system  of  calculation,  as  far  as  was 
practicable,  the  separate  processes  for  determining  the  various  inequali- 
ties which  affect  their  apparent  positions,  Von  Zich  took  a  useful 
and  houourable  part  in  the  production  of  tables  designed  to  abbreviate 
the  toilsome  calculations  attendant  ou  this  operation  of  reduction.  In 
1807  he  produced  tables  to  facilitate  the  computation  of  aberration 
and  nutation.  They  were  attached  to  a  catalogue  of  1#30  zodiacal 
stars;  but  their  application  was  confined  to  491  of  the  principal  stars 
in  the  catalogue.  This  number  however  was  equal  to  that  in  the  only 
two  sets  of  tables  for  the  purpose  that  were  or  had  been  produc  d  by 
other  astronomers,  those  of  the  French  in  the  '  Conuoissance  des 
Temps,'  and  those  of  Casmoli,  published  at  Modena  simultaneously 
with  his  own.  In  1812  Von  Zach  gave  an  impoitaut  extension  to  h;s 
previous  labours  by  the  publication  of  similar  tables  adapted  to  a 
catalogue  of  14  40  stars.  But  his  tables  were  not  distinguished  from 
those  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  by  supplying  the  omis- 
sion, common  to  them  all,  of  the  solar  nutation — a  defect  w  hich  it  waa 
res-rved  for  the  refinement  of  a  subsequent  period  to  remedy. 

In  the  year  1S13  he  removed  to  the  south  of  France,  aud  subse- 
quently accompanied  the  Duche-s  of  Saxe-Gotha  into  Italy,  where  he 
made  numerous  celestial  observations,  aud  settled  for  some  years  in  a 
delightful  villa  in  the  eastern  suburb  of  Genoa.  Here  his  first  care 
was  to  raise  a  small  observatory,  aud  to  re-commence  publishing  his 
'  Correspondence,'  which  hal  be  n  intermitted.  In  order  that  it 
might  be  still  more  widely  available  thau  be.ore,  he  now  printed  it  in 
the  French  language,  and  gave  considerable  extension  to  its  objects. 
In  its  new  form  it  embraced  astronomy,  geodesy  aud  geography, 
hydrography,  aud  statistics;  an  I  although  conducted  with  the  lively 
discur-ive  Ire-dom  characteristic  of  Von  Zach,  the  discuss:ons  it 
includes  lead  to  many  points  of  the  most  abstruse  and  transcendental 
inquiry  ;  aud,  the  editor  beiug  fully  aware  himself  of  the  necessity  of 
explicit  detail  on  sucn  subjects,  it  had  the  merit  of  submitting  tho 
whole  type  of  mathematical  aualysis  in  every  case  of  its  application, 
instead  of  abruptly  giving  mere  conclusious— the  fault  of  so  many 
scientific  journals.  The  astiouomicd  aud  geodetical  desiderata  of 
seamen  and  surveyors  were  also  from  time  to  time  carefully  provided. 

In  1S14  Baron  Von  Zach  published  his  'Attraction  des  Montagues,' 
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in  which  he  endeavoured  to  determine  the  effects  of  attraction  on  the 
plumb  linn  by  means  of  a  series  of  astronomical  aud  geodetieal  ope- 
rations, which  he  had  carried  on  at  Marseille  in  the  preceding  year. 

In  1826  he  unexpectedly  removed  from  Genoa,  and  astronomy 
suffered  a  general  lo-s  by  the  cessation  of  his  work.  For  many  of  the 
later  years  of  bis  life  he  suffered  severely  from  the  stone,  and  at  length 
the  constant  care  of  Dr.  Civiale  of  Paris  became  so  absolutely  neces-  \ 
sary  that  he  took  up  his  ubode  in  that  city  in  order  to  receive  it. 
Experiencing  relief  by  the  operation  of  litl.otrity,  he  enjoyed  Buch 
intervals  of  comparative  ease  that  he  even  entertained  thoughts  of 
re-vi:-itiug  England,  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  cholera  on  its 
first  modern  visitation  of  Europe,  and  died  on  the  2nd  of  September 
1832,  after  an  illness  of  only  twenty  hours.  He  was  a  man  of  warm 
and  ardent  affections,  of  the  ino>t  lively  and  agreeable  manners — 
rapid,  and  sometimes  hasty  in  his  conclusions,  but  of  indefatigable 
industry.  There  have  been  few  persons  of  the  present  century  whose 
lo.-s  has  been  more  sensibly  felt  by  the  friends  of  astronomy  in  every 
country  in  Europe. 

Baron  Von  Zach  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  scientific  societies  in 
Europe,  a  counsellor  of  state  and  chamberlain  of  the  court  of  Saxe- 
Gctha,  where  he  had  the  military  rauk  of  colonel,  and  was  a  knight 
of  the  royal  order  of  the  Black  Eagle  of  Prussia.  He  had  been 
elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Itoyal  Society  of  London  on  the  12th 
of  April  1804,  at  the  same  time  with  Gauss  Gibers,  and  Piazzi  His 
only  contribution  to  the  '  Pnilosophical  Transactions'  consisted  of 
'Astronomical  Observations,  in  Two  Letters,'  addressed  to  Tiberius 
Cavallo,  F.K.S.  These  are  dated  Lyons,  April  4  and  May  4,  1783,  but 
were  not  read  before  the  society  until  December  23  in  the  following 
year,  and  were  printed  in  the  volume  for  17ti5.  This  is  not"d  becau-e 
Ctrtaiu  irregularities  formerly  practised,  or  errors  committed  in  the 
reading,  dating,  and  publication  of  papers  by  the  Hoyal  Society,  have 
led  to  serious  difficulties  in  unravelling  the  history  of  discoveries — 
of  the  discoveiy  of  the  composition  of  water  for  example.  The  delay  1 
in  the  present  instance  is  probably  referable  simply  to  the  tardy 
communication  of  Cavallo. 

Von  Z  ich's  name  appears  in  the  first  list  of  the  (Royal)  Astrono- 
mical Society,  dated  February  8,  1 822,  as  an  associate,  or  foreign 
meuib  r.  To  the  'Memoirs'  of  that  society  he  communicated  the 
following  papers: — 'Remarks  on  Captain  David  Thomson's  Method 
and  Tabl«3  for  working  a  Lunar  Observation  made  at  Sea.'  vol.  iv. ; 
'A  New  Method  of  Reducing  the  apparent  distance  of  the  Moon  from 
a  Star  to  the  true  distance,'  to  which  is  annexed  a  Demonstration  of 
the  process,  by  A.  De  Morgan,  Sec.  R.A.S.,  vol.  v.;  'On  the  Geogra- 
phical Latitude  and  Longitude  of  a  place  on  the  Terrestrial  Spheroid, 
the  Geodetic  distances  of  which  from  the  meridian  and  perpendicular 
of  a  given  point  are  known,'  vol.  vi. :  the  method  which  the  author 
reproduced,  with  some  simplifications,  in  this  paper,  had  been  origi- 
nally published  by  him  in  his  'Correspondence'  in  the>  year  1815. 
.Not  long  afterwards,  formulae  for  the  solution  cf  the  same  problem, 
practically  identical  with  his  own,  were  devi.-ed  by  Oriani  of  Milan, 
whose  method  was  afterwards  employed  by  Captain  Kater  in  his 
determination  of  the  difference  of  longitude  between  the  observatories 
of  Paris  and  Greenwich,  in  preference,  to  any  other,  as  the  most  com- 
modious and  expeditious.  !_)n  this  account,  Von  Zach,  as  the  particular 
formula)  he  had  constructed  bad  not  been  noticed,  thus  communicated 
them  to  the  socittv  shortly  before  his  decease. 

ZACHARIAE,  JUST  FRIEDRICH  AVILHELM,  a  German  poet, 
•\as  born  on  the  1st  of  May  1726,  at  Frankenhausen  in  Thuriugii, 
where  his  father  was  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Schwarz- 
burg.  After  the  completion  of  his  preparatory  education,  he  went,  in 
1743,  to  the  University  of  Leipzig,  professedly  to  study  the  law  ;  but 
he  d>  voted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  belles-lettres,  an  inclination 
which  had  been  cherished  by  his  father,  who  had  himself  some  name 
as  a  poet  in  his  native  place.  Zachariae's  first  attempt  at  poetical 
composition  created  considerable  sensation  at  Leipzig,  and  attracted  ! 
the  attention  of  Gottscued,  then  the  critical  oracle  in  matters  of  taste  j 
in  Northern  Germany,  who  induced  the  young  poet,  in  1744,  to  pub- 
lish his  comic  epic  '  Der  Renommist'  (The  Brawler)  in  the  '  Belustigun- 
gen  des  Witzes  uud  Verstandes,'  a  periodical  edited  by  Gottsched  I 
himself.  This  poem  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  German  literature,  j 
The  author  had  taken  Pope's  '  Rape  of  the  Lock '  for  his  model,  but 
his  imitation  was  not  a  very  successful  one.  Zachariae,  like  all  young 
men  who  had  power  and  originality,  soon  emancipated  himst-lf  from  ' 
the  pedantic  tyranny  of  Gottsched,  aud  in  1744  he  joined  the  society 
of  young  men  then  assembled  at  Leipzig,  who  prepared  a  better  taste 
in  German  literature  by  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  studying  the 
ancient  Greeks  aud  Romans,  the  early  German  poets,  and  especially 
the  literature  of  England.  The  great  success  which  the  '  Renommist'* 
had  met  with  induced  Zachariae  successively  to  publish  a  series 
of  comic  epics,  among  which  we  may  mention  '  Phaeton,'  '  Das 
Schnupftuch,'  '  Murner  in  der  Holle,'  the  last  two  of  which  are  the  beat 
*mong  them.  In  1747  he  went  to  Gottingen,  where  he  formed  con- 
nections with  men  of  congenial  minds.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
Appointed  teacher  at  the  gymnasium  (Carolioum)  of  Brunswick,  and 
the  beneficial  influence  which  he  exercised  there  on  the  development 
of  the  talents  and  tastes  of  his  pupils  induced  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
'n  ^7?*'  to  aPPomt  him  professor  of  poetry  at  the  Carolinum.  In 
addition  to  this  office  he  was  appointed,  in  1762,  to  the  superintendence 


of  the  printing  and  publishing  establishments  connected  with  the  orphan 
asylum  (Waisenhaus)  of  Brunswick,  and  of  the  Bruuswick  '  Intelligenz- 
blatt,'  to  which  he  himself  contributed  a  series  of  interesting  and  use- 
ful papers.  In  1764  he  resigned  the  superintendence  of  those  estab- 
meuts,  which  had  prospered  very  much  under  his  management,  and 
confined  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  professorship.  From  1768 
to  1774  he  edited  the  '  Neue  Braunschweiger  Zeitung'  (the  New 
Brunswick  Gazette),  for  which  he  himself  wrote  nearly  all  the  literary 
articles  and  reviews.    He  died  on  the  30th  of  January  1777. 

Zachariae  was  one  of  the  be6t  poets  of  his  time,  and  in  the  comio 
epic  he  has  scarcely  been  surpassed  by  any  more  recent  German  poet. 
He  is  less  successful  in  descriptive  poetry.  He  also  wrote  a  number 
of  songs  in  a  light  aud  pleasing  style,  and  he  himself  set  many  of  them 
to  music.  He  made  a  German  translation  of  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost,' 
in  hexameter  verse  (4to,  Altona,  1760;  a  second  and  improved  edition 
appeared  in  1762),  but  the  translation  is  weak,  and  not  always  faithful 
to  the  origiual.  His  '  Fabeln  uud  Erziihlungeu  in  Burkard  Waldis' 
Manier'  belong  to  his  best  poetical  productions.  His  style  is  clear, 
plain,  and  correct.  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  study  of  the 
eaily  German  poets,  Zachariae  began  to  publish  a  collection  of  the  beat 
specimens  of  the  best  German  poets  from  the  time  of  Upitz  (' Auserle- 
sene  Stiicke  der  besten  Deutscben  Dichter  von  Opitz  bis  auf  tegen- 
W&rtrge  Z  iten,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1766-71).  This  undertaking  was  continued 
after  Zachariae's  death,  by  Eschenburg,  who  published  a  third  volume 
(1778,  8vo).  The  fitBt  complete  collection  of  Z-tcbariae's  works  ap- 
p  ared,  in  9  vols.  8vo,  at  Brunswick,  in  1763-65.  A  second  and 
cheaper  edition,  in  which  the  translations  from  foreign  languages  are 
omitted,  was  published  in  1772,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  and  was  reprinted 
in  1777.  After  his  death,  Eschenburg  published  a  supplementary 
volume,  which  also  contains  a  Life  of  Zachariae. 

ZACHARIAE,  KARL  SALOMON",  a  celebrated  German  jurist  and 
political  writer,  was  born  at  Meissen,  on  the  14th  of  September  1769, 
and  received  his  early  education  in  the  great  public  school  (Ftirsten- 
schule)  of  his  native  place.  In  1787  he  went  to  the  university  of 
Leipzig,  where  at  first  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  philo- 
logical and  philosophical  studies,  but  afterwards  he  took  up  the  study 
of  jurisprudence.  He  left  Leipzig  in  the  spring  of  1792,  and,  beiug 
recommended  by  persons  of  distinction,  he  obtained  the  situation  of 
tutor  to  the  young  count  Zur  Lippe,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the 
university  of  Wittenberg,  where  he  continued  his  studies  for  two 
years  long'r.  When  tne  count  entered  upon  his  military  career, 
Zachariae.  in  1795,  carried  into  effect  his  favourite  plan  of  becoming 
an  academical  teacher.  He  had  not  been  privatdocent  for  more  than 
two  years  before  he  was  appointed  profes-or  extraordinary,  aud  in 
1802  he  was  raised  to  the  ordinary  professorship  of  jurisprudence  in 
tbf»  University  of  Wittenberg.  He  had  distinguished  himself  as  an 
author  long  before  this  time,  and  had  acquired  considerable  reputation 
as  a  philosophical  and  political  writer.  In  1807  he  received  au  invita- 
tion to  a  professorship  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  which  he 
accepted  because  in  his  situation  at  Wittenberg  his  leisure  time  was 
almost  wholly  occupied  with  the  practical  administration  of  ju-tice, 
which  formed  part  of  his  office,  and  thus  he  had  little  time  left  for  literary 
pursuits.  At  Heidelberg,  he  lectured  on  law  in  all  its  departments, 
among  which  we  may  mention  the  public  law  of  Germany,  canon  law, 
feudal  law,  and  comparative  jurisprudence.  He  always  treated  his 
subject  in  a  phil  sophical  spirit.  His  merits  were  rewarded  by  the 
title  of  Geheimer  Rath  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  and  by  other  dis- 
tinctions. For  a  time  he  was  drawn  away  from  his  scientific  and 
literary  pursuits  by  being  elected  a  member  of  the  first  and  afterwards 
of  the  second  chamber  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden.  In  the  capacity 
of  deputy  he  has  been  charged  with  being  an  advocate  of  monarchy, 
or  at  least  with  the  desire  to  throw  more  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
government  than  it  ought  to  have ,  but  as  far  as  his  writings  show, 
from  which  alone  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  him,  he  was  a  liberal 
royalist,  with  a  stroug  leaning  towards  aristocratic  principles.  During 
his  active  career  in  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  he  received  two  very 
honourable  invitations,  the  one  to  Gottingen  and  the  other  to  Leipzig, 
both  of  which  he  declined.  He  remained  at  Heidelberg  until  his  death 
on  the  27th  of  March  1843,  having  shortly  before  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  nobility  under  the  name  of  Baron  Zachariae  von  LingenthaL 
Zachariae  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  philosophical  writers  on  law 
and  politics  in  Germany,  and  few  continental  men  have  po-sessed  a 
more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  legal  and  political  institutions 
of  the  various  states  of  modern  Europe  than  he  did. 

The  following  list  contains  his  principal  works  : — 1,  '  Handbuch  des 
Kursachsischen  Lehnrechts,'  8vo,  Leipzig,  1796  ;  a  second  edition  was 
published  by  Ch.  E.  Weisse  and  F.  A.  Langenn,  8vo,  Leinzig,  1823.  2, 
'Die  Einheit  des  Staats  uud  der  Kirche,'  8vo,  Leipzig,  1797  ;  a  sort  of 
appendix  to  this  work  is  his  '  Nachtrag  iiber  die  evangelische  Briider- 
gemeine,'  8vo,  Leipzig,  1793.  3,  '  Handbuch  des  Frauzbsischen  Civil- 
rechts,'  of  which  the  third  edition  appeared  in  4  vols.  8vo,  at  Heidelberg, 
1827,  &c.  4,  'Vierzig  Bucher  vom  Staate,'  5  vols.  8vo,  Stuttgardt, 
1820-32  :  a  new  and  much  enlarged  edition  of  this  work  was  begun  in 
1839,  and  completed  in  1843,  in  7  vol3.  8vo  ;  it  is  by  far  the  best  work 
on  political  philosophy  in  the  German  language.  5,  '  Lucius  Cornelius 
Sulla,  als  Ordner  des  Romischen  Freistaates,'  in  two  parts,  8vo,  Heidel- 
berg, 1834,  is  a  very  admirable  treatise,  the  only  fault  of  which 
perhaps  is,  that  he  assigns  greater  merits  to  the  political  reforms  of 
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Sulla  tban  tbey  deserve.  He  ulso  contributed  many  valuable  papers 
to  the  periodical  which  be  edited  conjointly  witb  Mittermaier,  entitled 
'Kritische  Zeitscbrift  fiir  Rocht6winneuschaft  uud  Uesetzgebuug  des 
AuKlaudt  H,'  aud  to  the  '  Heideiberger  Jabrbuoher.' 

ZACHARIAH,  son  of  Jeroboain  II.,  was  king  of  Israel :  in  2  Kings 
xiv.,  bo  is  said  to  bave  succeeded  bit  father,  in  tlio  loth  year  of  the 
reigu  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judali,  B  0.  793.  Historians  bave  gen  rally 
interposed  an  interregnum,  Hales  uud  bis  followers  of  twenty-two 
years  (B.C.  7W3  to  771),  Blair  aud  Jabn  for  eleveu  and  twelve  years. 
This  is  not  recorded  in  tbe  Holy  Scriptures;  but  iu  2  Kiugs  xv.  it  is 
said  that  in  tbe  38th  year  of  Uzziah  (B.o.  771),  Zachariah  reign*  d 
"  over  Israel  in  Samaria  for  six  months."  But  Jeroboam  began  to 
reign  in  tbe  15tb  of  Amaziah,  who  reigned  twenty  nine  years,  that  t*, 
till  the  14th  of  Jeroboam  ;  if  there  was  au  interregnum  on  account  of 
Uzziah's  youth  till  the  27th  of  Jeroboam  II.,  when  according  to 
2  Kiugs  xv.  1,  Uzziah  began  to  reigu,  it  must  bave  been  of  thirteen 
years,  and  not  of  eleveu  as  stated  by  Blair.  Uzziah  is  recorded 
to  have  reigned  fifty-two  years,  and  in  bis  38th  year  Zachariah 
"  reigned  six  mouths,"  which  would  leave  an  interregnum  of  twenty- 
four  years.  Uaziab  however,  like  Zachuriab,  is  stated  to  bave  suc- 
ceeded bis  father,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  any  interregnum  beyond 
what  is  derived  from  the  statement  as  to  the  reign  of  the  contem- 
porary king.  There  is  little  doubt  however  that  the  land  was  in  a 
revolutionary  state.  Hosea,  who  flouri-hed  during  the  whole  of  this 
period  says,  "  for  the  children  of  1m  ad  shall  abide  many  days  without 
a  king,  and  without  a  prince."  Zachariah  may  bave  been  young  at 
his  father's  death,  or  bis  authority  may  bave  been  contested  ;  but  all 
that  is  positively  stated  in  2  King*  xv.,  is  that,  like  his  fathers,  he  also 
did  that  which  "  was  evd  iu  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ;''  consequently,  his 
government  bad  no  effect  in  restraining  tbe  corruption  of  the  kingdom. 
In  B.C.  771  Sballum  conspired  against  him,  and  slew  hiui.  Neither 
tradition  nor  history  has  handed  anything  down  to  us  concerniug  his 
acts.  He  was  the  fourth  and  last  of  the  race  of  Jehu,  and  thus  was 
fulfilled  the  propbecv  of  Elijah. 

ZACHARIAS.  [Zechariau.] 

ZACHAKl'AS,  a  native  of  Greece,  succeeded  Gregory.  Ill,  in  the 
see  of  Rome,  a.d.  741.  Liutprand,  king  of  tbe  Longohards,  waB  then 
at  open  hostility  with  the  duchy  of  Rome,  in  consequence  of  tbe 
support  which  the  Romans  and  Rope  Gregory  bad  given  to  Trasmund, 
duke  of  Spoletum,  and  Gotteschalk,  duke  of  Beneventum,  who  had 
revolted  against  Liutprand.  Zacharias  took  a  different  course  of 
policy:  he  used  bis  influence  with  the  patrician  Stephen,  who  was 
duke  of  Rome,  and  with  the  leading  men  of  that  city,  to  induce  them  j 
to  give  up  the  alliance  of  the  rebellious  dukes,  and  he  sent  messengers 
to  Liutprand  to  sue  for  peace,  which  Liutprand  willingly  granted. 
The  Romr.us  then  joined  their  militia  witb  tbe  troops  of  Liutprand, 
who  invaded  the  duchy  of  Spoletum,  and  obliged  Trasmund  to  sur-  J 
renner  to  the  king,  who  ordered  him  to  take  clerical  orders,  aud ' 
appointed  Anspraud  in  his  place.  Zacharias,  in  bis  letters  to  King 
Liutprand,  urged  him  to  restore  several  towns  or  villages  belonging  to 
the  duchy  of  home,  which  the  king  had  seized  during  the  former  hostili- 
ties, and  as  Liutprand  delayed  the  restitution,  Zacharias  went  to  meet 
bim  at  Terni,  when  tbe  king  received  bim  with  great  honours,  and  not 
only  restored  the  towns  in  question  to  the  duchy  of  Rome,  but  gave  to 
tbe  Roman  see  a  patnmonium  or  estate  iu  the  Sabinum,  and  other 
estates  in  the  districts  of  Aucoua,  Osimo,  Numana,  and  other  parts. 
Tbe  peace  between  the  Longobards  and  Rome  was  confirmed  for 
twenty  years,  and  Liutprand  restored  all  the  Roman  prisoners  without 
ransom. 

In  the  following  year,  742,  Liutprand  attacked  tbe  exarch  of 
Ravenna  with  a  powerful  force.  The  exarcb,  unable  to  make  bead 
against  bim,  applied  to  the  pope  for  bis  mediation.  Zachaiias  pro- 
ceeded to  Ravenna,  from  whence  be  wrote  to  Liutprand,  announcing 
to  him  his  intention  to  visit  bim  iu  his  own  capital,  Pavia.  This  was 
a  novelty  in  the  relations  between  tbe  popes  aud  tbe  kings  of  the 
Longobards,  and  the  ministers  of  Liutprand  endeavoured  to  prevent 
its  being  carried  into  effect.  Zacharias  however  proceeded  to  Pavia, 
where  he  was  received  by  Liutprand  with  great  respect,  and,  after 
some  debate,  the  king  yielded  to  the  request  of  tbe  pontiff,  and  re- 
stored to  the  Greek  empire  certain  territories  which  be  bad  seized 
from  the  exarcb.  The  pope  then  returned  to  Rome,  being  honourably 
escorted,  by  order  of  Liutprand,  as  far  as  the  Po.  .In  the  following 
year  Liutprand  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Hildebruud, 
who,  being  deposed  after  a  few  months  for  his  ill  conduct,  Ratihia, 
duke  of  Friuli,  was  proclaimed  king  in  744.  Ratcbis  confirmed  tbe 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  duchy  of  Rome  and  with  the  exarch,  but  in 
749,  for  some  cause  which  is  not  stated,  he  laid  siege  to  the  tity  of 
Perugia,  and  threatened  the  other  possessions  of  the  Eastern  emperor 
in  the  Pentapolis.  Zacharias,  who  was  anxious  for  the  peace  of  Italy, 
hastened  to  the  king's  camp,  and  succeeded  not  only  in  making  bim 
desist  from  his  attack,  but,  by  his  exhortations  aud  remonstrances  J 
about  the  vanity  of  earthly  greatness,  be  made  such  an  impression  on 
the  mind  of  Ratchis,  that  the  king  soon  after  abdicated  tbe  crown, 
and  repaired  to  Rome  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  where,  at  their  own 
request,  they  received  the  monastic  babit  from  the  hands  of  the  pope. 
Ratchis  retired  to  Monte  Casino,  and  his  wife  and  daughter  founded  a 
nunnery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  convent.  About  tbe  same  time 
Carloman,  duke  of  Austraeia,  and  second  son  of  Charles  Martel, 


renounced  bis  offico  in  favour  of  bis  brother  Pepin,  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  he  became,  a  monk,  and  founded  a  convent  on  Mount  Soracte. 

Pope  Zacharias,  being  informed  that  tbo  Venetian  traders  used  to 
purchase  Christian  |  aves  iu  Italy,  and  even  at  Kocne,  whom  they  sold 
to  the  Saraceim  iu  the  Levant,  forbade  that  traffic  umb  r  heavy  ec<  lt> 
sia»tical  censures,  aud  ransomed  many  of  thobe  who  had  been  bAd, 
aud  restored  thmn  to  liberty. 

About  750,  Pepin,  who  governed  France,  with  the  title  of  Maire  of 
tbe  Palace,  iu  the  name  of  King  Childeiio  HI-,  tent  ambassador*  to 
Rome  to  rcpre-eut  to  tbe  pope  that  ChilJeric  was  unfit  to  reigu,  and 
had  never  been  king  except  in  name;  that  it  was  de-imble  for  the 
Prankish  nation  to  bave  a  king  capable  of  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
state;  and  that  the  leading  men  of  France  wished  to  proclaim  him, 
Pepiu,  as  their  king,  if  tbe  pope  would  release  tbeui  from  th>.-ir  oath  of 
allegiauce  to  Childeric.  Z.charias  is  said  to  bave  an-wtred  that  it 
was  meet  that  he  who  bad  already  tbe  real  power  and  the  government 
of  the  state  should  be  kiuir,  upon  which  the  Prankish  leaders  and 
prelates  in  a  general  assembly  depo-cd  Childeric,  bad  hi->  In  ad  shaved, 
and  obliged  hiui  to  become  a  monk  in  tbe  monastery  of  Silhieu, 
known  aft  rwards  as  the  abhey  of  St.  liei tin,  iu  the  dioc.-se  of  St. 
Omor.  Cbilderic's  sou  Thierry  was  likewise  shut  up  iu  tbe  monastery 
of  Fouteuebe  iu  Normandy.  Pepiu  was  consecrated  king  of  the 
Frauks  by  lloniface,  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  iu  7 6 1.  The  a-.-ent  of 
Zacharias  (for  the  assent  is  certain,  though  toe  particulars  of  it  are 
obscure)  to  this  violeut  change  of  dynasty  is  the  only  questionable  act 
that  we  know  of  this  p"pe,  who  in  other  respects  appi  ars  to  bave 
beeu  a  lover  of  peace  aud  justice.  Pepiu  himself  felt  uneasy  in  bis 
conscience  till  be  received  absolution  from  Stephen  II.,  the  successor 
of  Zacbaria.*,  and  was  crowned  again  by  bim  at  Paris.  Pope  Zacharias 
died  in  752.  He  is  said  to  have  been  very  generous  towards  the  clergy 
aud  the  people  of  Rome;  he  repaired  the  basilica  of  the  Laterau,  and 
built  several  churches.  He  tran-lated  into  Greek  the  dialogues  of 
Pope  Gregory  I.,  or  the  Great,  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen. 
His  epistolary  correspondence  with  Boniface,  archbishop  of  Mainz,  is 
fouud  iu  Harduiu's  'Collection  of  Councils.' 

(Platina  e  Panviuio,  Vite  dei  Puntejici  ;  Muratori,  A-nnali  (Tllalia.) 

ZACHTLLVEN,  CORNELIUS  aud  HEKM.iN,  brothers.  Their 
name  is  sometimes  written  Safthven.  Cornelius  was  born  at  Hotter- 
dam  in  lo06  :  he  excelled  in  pictures  of  boors  and  soldiers,  iu  the 
style  of  Teuiers  and  Brouwer.  His  scenes,  which  were  always  sketched 
from  nature,  are  full  of  truth  and  character,  but  as  paintiugs  they  want 
that  brilliancy  and  transparency  of  colouring  which  distinguish  the 
works  of  many  of  bis  countryu.en.  He  painted  also  land-capes,  and 
made  many  spirited  etchings  alter  bis  own  designs.  Some  of  Corne- 
lius's foregrounds  are  particularly  clever,  being  groups  of  vaiious 
uteusils  or  implements,  characteristic  of  the  occupations  of  the  chaiac- 
ters  of  the  picture.  The  year  of  bis  death  is  not  known:  he  was 
alive  in  1G61  ;  Kugler  says  he  was  living  in  1680. 

Herman  Zach'leveu  was  an  excellent  landscape-painter.  He  was 
born  at  Rotterdam  in  lo09,  and  was  the  pupil  of  J.  Van  Uoyen  ;  but 
he  lived  the  greater  part  of  bis  life  at  Utrecht,  where  he  died  in  1635. 
Herman's  landscapes,  which  consist  generally  ••{  views  in  the  vicinity 
of  Utrecht  aud  of  the  Rniue,  are  distinguished  by  great  transparency, 
and  in  the  distances  are  coloured  like  those  of  W'ouverman.  Hia 
eailiest  pictures  are  such  simple  views  of  nature  as  the  vaiious  sitee 
afforded,  but  in  bis  later  works  he  generally  selected  various  pictu- 
resque points,  which  be  composed  into  one  picture;  he  s  me'iuies 
introduced  many  small  figures  iuto  bis  works.  Herman  made  many 
studies  from  nature  iu  black  chalk,  which  are  much  valued  by 
collectors  :  he  executed  also  a  few  spirited  etchiugs.  H'Argenville 
says  that  Herman  Zachtleven  visited  Italy,  and  spent  some  years 
there,  but  Houbrakeu  makps  no  mention  of  any  such  vis;t,  and  a  still 
greater  reason  for  supposing  the  statement  to  be  inco  rect  is  that 
there  are  no  traces  of  Italy  in  anv  of  bis  studies  or  pictures. 

ZAGOSKIN,  MIKHAIL  NlKuLAEVlCH,  a  Russian  dramatist 
and  novelist,  was  descended  from  a  Tartar  family,  and  was  born  on 
the  14th  of  July  (o.s  )  17S9,  at  the  village  of  Ramzay.  iu  the  gove: nment 
of  Penza.  He  remained  in  his  native  village  till  the  age  of  fouiteen, 
receiving  but  a  slender  education,  and  learning  no  language  but 
Russian,  but  was  early  remarkable  for  his  literary  tastes,  reading  all 
he  could  obtain,  and  composing  a  tale  at  to  age  of  eleveu.  At 
fourteen  he  was  sent  to  St  Petersburg  as  a  clerk  in  a  government 
office,  and  coutiuued  iu  that  kiud  of  employment  till  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  of  1812,  when  he  became  an  officer  iu  tbe  St.  Petersburg 
Opolchenie  or  Militia,  took  part  in  the  campaign  against  the  French, 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Polotzk,  and  before  ti  e  close  of  the  war 
rose  to  be  adjutant  to  General  Lewis  at  the  siege  of  Danzig.  By  this 
time  be  bad  acquired  some  knowledge  of  French  and  German,  his 
long  dormant  literary  tastes  revived,  and  not  long  after  he  nad  taken 
leave  of  a  military  life  be  sent  auouymously  a  comedy,-  called  '  Pro- 
kaznik  '  or,  '  The  Wag,'  to  Prince  Shakhovsky  [ShakhoVsky],  direc- 
tor of  the  St.  Petersburg  theatre,  who  had  himself  just  returned 
to  the  duties  of  management,  from  the  commaud  of  a  regiment  of 
Cossaks.  The  reply  was  so  unexpectedly  favourable,  that  Zigoskin 
at  once  made  himself  kuown,  and  Sbakbovsky  even  procured  for  bim 
a  post  connected  with  the  theatre,  and  another  as  an  honorary  librarian 
at  the  Imperial  library,  where  we  are  told  that  for  hie  services  in 
assisting  to  arrange  the  books  and  to  catalogue  the  Russian  ones,  he 
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received  tlie  Order  of  St.  Anne  of  the  third  class.  This  was  the  com- 
mencement of  Lis  career  as  a  dramatist,  which  he  pursued  first  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  after  1820  at  Moscow,  to  which  city  he  was  transferred 
as  director  of  the  theatre.  He  wrote  altogether  seventeen  original 
comedies,  some  in  verse  and  some  in  prose,  several  of  which  met 
with  distinguished  success,  and  none  failed  except  the  last.  The  best 
are  'Mr.  Bogatonov,  or  the  Country  Gentleman  in  the  Metropolis;' 
'Bogatonov  the  Second,  or  the  Metropolitan  in  the  Country;'  'A 
Romance  on  the  Highroad,'  and  '  The  Journey  Abroad.'  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  till  beyond  his  thirtieth  year  Zagoskin  bad  not 
written  a  line  of  verse,  his  ear  being  singularly  insensible  to  cadence 
and  metre,  and  that  in  1821,  on  some  of  his  friends  laughing  at  him 
for  pretending  to  give  his  opinion  on  poetry  when  he  laboured  under 
this  deficiency,  he  was  piqued  into  saying  that  he  would  show  he  could 
write  verses  after  all;  and  setting  doggedly  to  work,  and  making 
progress  at  the  rate  of  four  lines  a  day,  correcting  the  metre  on  his 
fingers,  lie  produced  some  verses  that  were  not  only  rhythmically 
correct,  but  remarkable  for  their  grace  and  freedom.  After  this  he 
frequently  wrote  in  verse,  but  detested  the  occupation  ;  and  when  he 
determined  to  write  a  romance  in  imitation  of  Walter  Scott,  one  chief 
inducement  was  to  enjoy  a  double  freedom  from  the  tramnidt  of 
rhyme  and  the  rules  of  the  drama.  The  tale  he  produced,  '  Yui  ii  Milo- 
slavsky  ili  Ruskie  v  1612  Godu'  (George  Miloslavsky,  or  the  Russians 
in  1612),  3  vols.,  Mo-cow,  1829,  delineates  the  state  of  Russia  at  the 
time  that  it  was  nearly  conquered  by  the  Poles.  The  success  it  met 
with  was  prodigious.  "  The  appearance  of  this  romance,"  says 
Zagoskin's  biographer  Aksakov,  "  made  an  epoch  both  in  the  literary 
and  social  career  of  Zagoskin.  The  enthusiasm  was  universal  and 
unanimous;  few  indeed  were  there  who  did  not  fully  share  it.  The 
public  of  both  the  capitals,  and  after  them,  or  rather  with  them,  the 
public  of  all  the  provincial  towns,  fell  into  raptures.  Up  to  this  day 
(in  1852)  'George  Miloslavsky'  is  read  by  all  Russia  that  can  read, 
and  not  without  cause ;  the  Rus.-ian  mind  and  soul,  and  even  the 
Russian  way  of  speaking,  were  for  the  first  time  represented  in  Russia 
in  this  romance."  An  English  translation  of  it  appeared  iu  London 
in  1834  under  the  title  of  'The  Young  Muscovite,  or  the  Poles  in 
Russia,  edited  by  Captain  Frederic  Chamier,  R.N.,'  and  was  said  in  the 
preface  to  be  '  edited  '  from  a  manuscript  translation  of  the  book 
made  into  English  '■'  by  a  Russian  lady  of  high  rank  and  her  two  amiable 
daughters,"  to  which  the  editors,  for  it  appears  there  were  more  than 
one,  took  the  liberty  of  adding  "  an  underplot  by  which  the  characters 
,of  the  chief  actors  are  further  developed.''  Although  of  course  these 
alterations  detract  from  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  picture  of  Russian 
life  and  character,  stamped  by  native  approbation  as  correct,  they  are 
not  so  extensive  as  to  spoil  it.  Speaking  of  it  from  a  full  perusal  of 
tbe  original,  we  should  say  that'  George  .Vi iloslavsky '  was  an  amusing 
third-rate  tale,  rather  unequal  in  its  progress,  and  falling  off  sadly 
towards  the  end.  Zagoskin  was  hailed  as  the  Russian  Walter  Scott. 
For  his  next  tale  '  Rostavlev,'  a  story  of  Russia  in  1812,  in  which  he 
introduced  some  of  his  own  adventures,  there  was  an  unheard-of  com- 
petition in  the  Russian  publishing  world,  4S00  copies  were  printed,  and 
an  enormous  price  given  for  the  copyright,  but  it  was  far  from  attain- 
ing the  success  of  its  predecessor.  Zagoskin  went  on  writing  novels 
and  romances,  and  in  general  founding  a  play  on  each  after  it  appeared; 
but  the  merit  and  popularity  of  his  works  went  on  diminishing,  and 
none  of  his  subsequent  productions  was  considered  to  rival  '  Yurii 
Miloslavsky,' or  even  'Rostavlev.'  He  continued  to  reside  at  Moscow, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  additional  appointment  of  director  of  the 
Armoury  of  the  Kremlin,  and  was  a  well-known  and  popular  member 
of  the  best  society,  which  his  never-failing  good-humour  and  disposi- 
tion to  merriment  qualified  him  both  to  enliven  and  to  enjoy.  Almost 
his  only  work  besides  his  plays  and  novels  was  a  collection  of  essays 
entitled  'Moskva  i  Moskvichi'  (Moscow  and  the  Moscowers),  which 
ran  to  three  or  four  volumes.  After  a  tedious  illness,  originating  in 
gout,  which  he  combated  by  homoeopathy,  he  suddenly  expired  at 
Moscow  on  the  23rd  of  June  (o.s.)  1852.  Soon  after  his  death  a  life 
of  him  by  Aksakov  appeared  in  the  '  Moskvitianin,'  from  which  the 
foregoing  particulars  have  chiefly  been  taken.  His  best  works  have 
an  interest  both  to  the  native  and  foreigner  from  the  purely  Russian 
tone  of  their  language  and  spirit,  as  indeed  iu  every  country  the  most 
popular  national  romance  is  a  valuable  clue  to  the  knowledge  of 
national  character. 

ZAHRTMANN,  VICE-ADMIRAL  CHRISTIAN  CHRISTOPHER, 
Hydographer  to  the  Danish  Admiralty,  entered  the  naval  service  of  his 
country  as  a  cadet  in  the  year  1805,  and  afterwards  served  as  a 
lieutenant  in  many  arduous  and  perilous  undertakings  during  the  war 
which  terminated  in  1815  ;  acquiring  the  character  of  being  one  of  the 
most  able  and  accomplished  officers  of  the  Danish  navy.  At  the 
general  peace  he  betook  himself  entirely  to  geodetical  and  hydro- 
graphical  labours ;  among  which  he  assisted  the  late  Professor  Schu- 
macher in  the  measurement  of  the  Danish  arc  of  the  meridian.  After 
a  cruise  to  the  West  Indies,  during  which  he  made  a  chart  of  a 
portion  of  their  seas,  and  set  up  an  observatory  on  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas,  he  was  appointed  successor  to  Admiral  Ldvernorn  as  director 
of  the  Hydrographic  Office  at  Copenhagen.  In  this  capacity,  notwith- 
standing much  prejudice  respecting  the  publication  of  documents,  he 
brought  the  labours  of  his  department  in  an  available  form  before  the 
world,  and  with  the  highest  degree  of  finish  and  exactness.  The 


works,  so  important  to  the  navigators  of  all  nations,  on  which  his 
fame  rests,  are  the  charts  of  the  coasts  of  Denmark,  with  accurate 
soundings  between  the  numerous  islands,  accompanied  by  determina- 
tions of  the  currents  and  trigonometrical  surveys  of  the  coast.  His 
chart  of  the  North  Sea  (1843)  was  indeed  the  greatest  boon  to  all 
seamen,  aud  to  those  of  Britain  in  particular;  whilst  the  '  Danske 
Lods '  (DaniBh  Pilot),  which  is  a  complete  description  of  all  the  seas 
surrounding  Denmark,  has  been  found  so  useful  that  it  has  been 
translated,  under  the  direction  of  Admiral  Sir  Francis  Beaufort,  F.R.S., 
late  Hydrographer  to  the  British  Admiialty,  into  both  the  English  and 
French  languages.  He  was  also  master-general  of  the  naval  ordnance 
of  Denmark,  inspector  of  the  chronometer  bureau  of  Copeuhagen, 
and  a  chamberlain  of  his  sovereign,  as  well  as  a  knight  grand  cross  of 
the  order  of  Dannebrog  aud  Dannebrogsman,  aud  a  knight  of  four 
foieign  orders,  Russian,  Prussian,  Frencb,  and  Greek. 

Admiral  Zahrtmann  died  suddenly  on  the  15th  of  April  1853,  in 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  countrymen  was  evinced  by  the  attendance  at  bis  funeral  of  the 
princes  of  the  royal  family,  the  ministers  of  state,  the  corps  diploma- 
tique, and  many  officers  of  the  naval,  military,  and  civil  services. 

He  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
Loudon,  and  communicated  to  that  society,  in  1830,  shortly  after  its 
foundation,  an  account  of  Danish  discoveries  on  the  Ea^t  Coast  of 
Greenland  in  the  preceding  year :  a  translation  of  his  official  report  on 
which,  sent  to  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  appears  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  former  society.  In  the  same  work,  vol. 
v.,  is  an  elaborate  paper  by  him  entitled  '  Remarks  on  the  Voyages  to 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  ascribed  to  the  Zeni  of  Venice; '  in  which, 
communicated  to  the  society  in  1835,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
these  voyages,  at  least  in  the  main  points,  are  mere  fabrications. 

ZALEUCUS  (Zo\€uko5),  the  celebrated  legislator  of  the  Epizephy- 
rian  Locrians  in  Southern  Italy,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Greek 
that  drew  up  a  code  of  written  laws.  (Marcian  Heracleot.,  313  ;  Clemens 
Alexandr.,  'Stromat.,'  L  p.  309;  Strabo,  vi.  p.  259.)  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  statement  of  the  Locrians  having  had  the  first  written 
laws  among  the  Greeks  must  be  limited  to  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  since 
it  is  stated  that  Zaleucus  derived  many  of  his  laws  from  the  Cretans, 
Lacedaemonians,  and  the  Areopagus  of  Athens;  but  as  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  the  Cretans  and  Lacedaemonians,  had  any  written  laws  at 
that  time,  we  must  acquiesce  in  the  common  traditions  that  Zaleucus 
was  the  first  of  all  the  Greeks  who  composed  a  code  of  written  laws. 
He  lived  in  all  probability  about  B.C.  660,  but  his  history,  like  that  of 
all  the  early  legislators,  is  mixed  w  ith  fable.  According  to  Suidas, 
who  describes  him  as  a  native  of  Thurii,  Zaleucus  was  originally  a 
slave  and  a  shepherd;  whereas  Diodorus  (xii.  20)  calls  him  a  man 
of  good  family.  He  is  further  said  to  have  been  called  upon  by 
Minerva  in  a  dream  to  legislate  for  the  Locrians;  and  when  the 
Locrians  applied  to  the  oracle  about  the  means  of  getting  rid  of  their 
political  di-turbances,  they  received  a  command  to  legislate  for  them- 
selves. When  Zaleucus  announced  to  them  his  dream,  he  was  eman- 
cipated, and  drew  up  a  code  of  laws  for  them.  (Suidas;  Scholiast  ad 
Pindar.  '  Ulymp.,'  x.  17;  Valer.  Maxim.,  i.  2  ;  Ext.  4  ;  Aristotle,  apud 
Clem.  Alexandr.  '  Strom.,'  i.  p.  352.)  A  great  portion  of  his  laws  was 
derived  from  the  customs  of  other  Greek  states,  but  he  was  the  first 
w  ho  fixed  punishments  for  the  crimes  enumerated  in  his  code  ;  whereas 
before  his  time  the  punishment  had  always  been  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  judges.  His  laws,  of  which  several  specimens  are  still  extant, 
were  according  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  ancients  very  severe, 
but  the  Locrians  observed  them  for  a  long  period,  during  which  they 
are  called  the  "most  observant  of  law  and  order"  (evvofiwraToi)  of  all 
the  Greeks.  (Zenobius,  iv.  10;  Diogenianus,  iv.  94;  Apostolius,  'Pro- 
verb.,' x.  50;  Marcian  Heracleot.,  345,  &c.) 

The  code  of  Zaleucus  embraced  the  religious  and  moral  as  well  as 
the  civil  and  political  duties  of  the  people,  and  entered  so  much  into 
the  details  of  private  life  that  it  regulated  even  the  dress  by  which 
free  women  should  be  distinguished  from  other  females.  Although 
Zaleucus,  as  has  been  shown  incontrovertibly  by  Bentley,  must  have 
lived  before  the  time  of  Pythagoras ;  both  Suidas  and  Diodorus  call 
him  a  disciple  of  that  philosopher,  an  anachronism  which  arose  out  of 
the  desire  of  the  ancients  to  trace  all  practical  wisdom  to  Pythagoras, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  king  Numa  Pompilius,  who  is  likewise 
called  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras  The  common  story  about  the  death 
of  Zaleucus  is  as  follows : — One  of  his  laws  forbade  the  citizens  of 
Locri  to  enter  the  senate-hous.e  in  arms;  but  on  one  occasion,  while 
they  were  at  war,  Zaleucus,  forgetting  his  own  law,  entered  the  senate- 
house  as  a  warrior  ;  and  when  one  of  the  persons  assembled  called  out 
to  him  that  he  was  violating  his  own  law,  Zaleucus  threw  himself  on 
his  sword,  and  thus  punished  himself.  (Eustathius  ad  Horn.  '  Iliad,' 
i.  p.  62.)  But  the  same  story  is  related  by  others  of  Charondas,  with 
whom  Zaleucus  is  frequently  confounded  by  the  ancients  themselves 
(Valer.  Max.,  vi.  5,  Ext.  4  ;  Diodor.,  xii.  20) ;  and  Suidas  states  that 
Zaleucus  fell  fighting  for  his  couutry.  The  contradictions  and  fables 
which  occur  in  the  history  of  Zaleucus  led  some  sceptical  writers 
among  the  ancients,  such  as  Timaeus,  to  deny  that  a  legislator  Zaleucus 
ever  existed.    (Cicero,  '  De  Legib.,'  ii.  6  :  '  Ad  Atticum,'  vi.  1.) 

(Fabricius,  Bxbliotheca  Grwc,  ii.  p.  1,  &c. ;  Bentley,  Dissertation 
upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  p.  241,  &c. ;  Heyne,  Opuscula  Academica, 
vol.  ii.,  where  the  fragments  of  the  laws  of  Zaleucus  are  collected.) 
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ZALUSKI,   JOZEF  ANDKZEJ,  or   JOSEPH  ANDREW,  the 
founder  of  the  great  Zaluski  library,  the  largest  collection  ever  formed 
at  private  expense,  was  born  in  1702,  aud  was  the  son  of  a  Polish 
nobleman,  who  was  Waywode  of  Kawa.     The  family  gave  several 
dignitaries  to  the  church;  Joseph's  uncle,   Andrzej  Uhrysostom, 
author  of  a  series  of  letters  often  quoted  by  Polish  historians,  the 
'  Epistolse  ZaluHcianae,'  published  in  four  folio  volumes,  was  bishop 
of  Warmia;   his  elder  brother,  Andrzej  Stanislaw,  was  bishop  of 
Cracow ;  he  himself  became  bishop  of  Kiev.    The  chief  business  of 
bit  life  was  the  collection  of  books.    Even  when  a  young  man  it  was 
seen,  with  surprise,  that  he  stinted  his  tablo  to  enrich  his  library,  and 
after  a  frugal  dinner  supped  on  "a  morsel  of  bread  and  cheese. 
The  position  of  his  uncle,  who  was  chancellor  to  King  Augustus  II. 
of  Saxony  aud  Poland,  introduced  the  nephew  to  early  favour  at 
court,  but  when,  on  the  death  of  Augustus,  the  contest  for  the  accession 
arose  between   his  eon  Augustus  III.  and  Stauislaus  Leszczynski, 
Zaluski  espoused  the  cause  of  Stanislaus,  who  sent  him  to  Home  as  his 
ambassador  to  the  pope.    From  Home  he  repaired,  after  three  yeate, 
to  the  court  of  the  expelled  Stanislaus  in  Lorraine ;  but,  after  a  time, 
made  his  peace  with  tlie  possessor  of  the  throne,  arid  returned  to 
Poland.    Here,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  the  Bishop  of  Cracow, 
he  exerted  him  elf  to  form  a  library,  such  as  Polaud  had  never  seen, 
and  fully  succeeded.    He  spared  no  expense,  and,  according  to  Le- 
lewel,  the  historian  of  Polish  libraries,  he  hardly  shrunk  Iro  n  any 
means  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  aud  finally,  almost  all  that  was  valu- 
able in  the  scattered  monastic  aud  other  libraries  of  Polaud,  became 
concentrated  in  the  great  collection  of  Zaluski.     His  aims  were  gene- 
rous; the  two  brothers  opened  their  library  to  the  public  in  174S,  in 
a  separate  building,  fitted  up  at  their  expense  at  Warsaw.    The  Bishop 
of  Cracow  died  in  1753  ;  the  surviving  brother  continued  to  devote  his 
fortune  and  his  cares  to  the  augmentation  of  the  library,  in  which 
he  spent  most  of  his  time  as  a  reader.     In  17G7  he  was  deprived  of 
even  this  pleasure.    Taking  part  in  a  demonstration  made  by  some 
of  the  Polish  bishops  at  the  Diet  against  the  Dissidents,  whom  they 
denounced  in  a  spirit  as  impolitic  as  it  was  uncharitable,  Zaluski  was 
seized  by  order  of  the  Russian  ambassador  Repuin,  and  sent  to 
Kalu»a.  where  he  remained  on  compulsion  for  some  years.    He  was 
allowed  as  an  indulgence  by  the  Russian  government  to  purchase  3000 
volumes  from  Holland  to  console  him  in  his  solitude  ;  but  his  thoughts 
still  dwelt  on  his  own  library,  and  he  employed  part  of  his  time  in 
drawing  up  a  bibliographical  work  from  memory  on  the  authors  whom 
it  contained  who  treated  of  Polish  matters.    When,  at  length,  in  1773, 
he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Warsaw,  he  declared  that  he  was  nearly 
killed  by  grief  by  the  state  in  which  he  found  his  cherished  collection. 
The  librarian,  Janocki,  a  very  eminent  bibliographer,  had  become  nearly 
blind ;  a  sub  librarian,  who  had  been  appointed  to  assist  him,  had 
plundered  the  institution  by  selling  the  books,  and  everything  was  in  a 
state  of  decay.    Early  the  next  year,  on  the  9th  of  January  1774, 
Zaluski  died.    The  fate  of  his  library  was  as  remote  as  pos-ible  from 
his  desires.    He  had  provided  by  his  will  in  1761  that  the  Jesuits 
should  have  the  management  of  it  after  his  decease,  but  the  Jesuits 
were  suppressed  before  his  death,  and  it  fell  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  new  committee  of  education.    By  his  expenses  in  acquiring  it  he 
had  burdened  his  estates  with  a  debt  of  400,000  florins;  the  heirs  of 
bis  property  applied  to  the  state  for  an  equitable  compensation,  and 
their  claim  was  admitted  to  he  reasonable,  but,  in  the  then  Btate  of 
Poland  it  is  not  surprising  that  no  compensation  was  ever  paid. 
Some  of  the  monastic  libraries  from  which  he  had  acquired  valuable 
books  complained  that  they  had  not  received  a  proper  return,  aud 
were  only  quieted  by  beiug  presented  with  some  of  the  duplicates. 
No  funds  being  allotted  to  the  library  it  received  no  augmentations 
after  Zaluski's  death.  In  the  year  following  that  event,  the  unfortunate 
Janocki  became  completely  blind,  and  for  some  years  that  followed 
while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  library,  plunder  was  carried  on 
on  a  large  scale.    A  bull  which  Zaluski  had  procured  from  the  pope 
to  excommunicate  any  one  who  removed  a  book,  appealed  to  be  worse 
than  useless.    Finally  came  the  great  misfortune  of  all.    At  the  par- 
tition of  Poland  in  1795,  Russia  seized  on  the  Zaluski  library  as  the 
property  of  the  state,  and  it  was  conveyed  in  a  mass  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Much  of  it,  it  is  said,  was  lost  on  the  way,  but  when  what  arrived 
was  counted  it  was  found  to  amount  to  the  enormous  mass  of  262,040 
volumes,  and  about  25,000  engravings.    It  is  curious  to  remark  that 
among  all  these  books  only  25  were  in  the  Russian  language,  and  that 
in  the  great  library  of  Poland  the  number  in  Polish  (4051)  was  less 
than  the  number  in  English  (4368).    The  great  mass  was  in  Latin, 
French,  and  German,  and  more  than  80,000  of  the  volumes  were  on 
theology.   At  the  time  of  Zaluski's  death  in  1774,  this  library,  amassed 
by  a  private  individual,  was  of  much  more  than  twice  the  extent  of 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum — the  national  collection  of  England. 
When,  however,  in  1814  the  Emperor  Alexander  went  over  the  Museum 
Library,  and  remarked,  as  he  then  well  might,  on  its  scantiness,  the 
librarian  Plauta  is  said  to  have  replied  that  if  small  it  had  stall  events 
been  honestly  acquired,  and  the  emperor  was  silent.    For  many  years 
after  its  transfer  the  Zaluski  library,  or  as  it  is  now  called  'The 
Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg,'  continued  to  remain  unaugmented, 
and  the  first  accessions  of  importance  it  received  were  from  the  con- 
fiscated Polish  libraries  of  Prince  Czartoryski  at  Pulawy,  aud  the 
'  Krieuds  of  Science '  at  Warsaw.    Of  late  it  has  received  large  addi- 


tions by  purchase,  and  now  takes  a  high  position  in  Europe,  but  it  in 
a  collection  on  which  however  splendid  it  may  become,  no  Rum-inn 
can  ever  look  with  a  feeling  of  legitimate  pride. 

As  an  author,  the  name  of  Zaluski  does  not  stand  high,  and  indeed, 
when  it  is  considered  that  he  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  reading,  and 
in  early  life  had  travelled  in  Italy,  France,  aad  England,  the  character 
of  his  writings  excites  our  surprise.  One  which  has  been  already 
referred  to  as  composed  at  Kaluga,  the  '  Biblioteka  Historykow  PoU- 
kich,'  or  Library  of  Polish  Historians,  was  first  published  under  the 
editorship  of  Muczkowski  at  Cracow  in  1832.  This  bibliographical 
work,  strange  to  say,  is  composed  in  a  species  of  blank  verse.  One 
chapter  is  on  English  writers  in  Poland,  and  commences  thus:— 

*'  Anonim  pod  tytulcm  '  New  Account '  roheja 
O  Tolsce,  Litwie,  wydal  i  to  co  sie  dzialo 
Od  smierci  Krola  Jana,"  &c. 

Under  the  title  of  the  1  New  Account' 

An  author,  name  unknown,  published  a  book 

On  Poland  and  on  Lithuania  too,  &c. 

The  contents  of  the  whole  volume  are  of  a  similar  ca<-t.  Another 
book  by  Zaluski  is  a  sort  of  autobiography  in  verse  of  the  dryest 
description.  He  ventured  to  translate  some  plays  from  Metastasio 
and  Voltaire;  but  these  efforts  are  spoken  of  as  of  a  piece  with  the 
'  Biblioteka.'  Some  pamphlets  against  the  Dissidents,  a  short  history 
of  the  noble  house  of  Jablonowski,  &c,  are  the  most  conspicuous 
of  his  other  publications. 

ZAMOYSKI,  or  ZA.MOSC.  The  Polish  house  of  this  name  occupies 
a  distinguished  place  in  the  annals  of  this  nation.  It  is  a  branch  of 
the  family  of  Saryusz,  and  has  given  three  eminently  distinguished 
men  to  Poland. 

Joun-Sakius  Zamotskt,  grand-chancellor  of  Poland,  wa3  born  at 
Skokow,  of  which  his  father  was  castellan,  in  the  palatinate  of  Culm, 
on  the  1st  of  April  1541.  John  was  seut  to  Paris  to  prosecute  his 
studies,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  aud  on  his  first  arrival  was  received 
into  the  service  of  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Francis  II.  Finding  how- 
ever that  the  duties  of  this  appoiutraent  interfered  with  his  studies, 
Zamoyski  quitted  the  court,  aud  went,  to  use  his  own  expression,  to 
hide  himself  in  the  '  pays  Latin.'  His  favourite  pursuits  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris  were  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  jurisprudence.  At 
the  request  of  his  father  he  subsequently  repaired  to  the  university  of 
Strasbourg  to  perfect  himself  in  the  study  of  Greek,  and  to  Padua  to 
complete  his  legal  studies. 

At  Padua  the  study  of  the  canon  law  led  him  to  pay  considerable 
attention  to  the  writiugs  of  the  Fathers,  and  this  pursuit  is  believed 
to  have  confirmed  his  devotion  to  the  Romish  Church,  to  which  his 
father's  allegiance  had  been  shaken.  While  at  Padua  he  published 
several  works,  which  were  favourably  received  at  the  time,  and  have 
maintained  their  reputation.  In  1562  he  published  the  funeral  ora- 
tion which  he  delivered  on  the  celebrated  Faloppio.  In  1563  he  pub- 
li-hed  an  essay  on  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  Senate,  1  De  Senatu 
Romano  Libri  II.,'  so  learned  and  critical,  that  De  Thou  attributed  it 
to  Zamojski's  teacher  Sigonius,  and  Graevius  has  inserted  it  in  his 
'  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Komanirum.'  Having  been  elected  rector 
of  the  university  in  1564,  Zamoyski  caused  a  col  ection  of  its  privileges 
to  be  made,  and  published  a  digest  of  them  under  the  title  'Do  Con- 
stitutionibus  et  Immunitatibus  almae  Universitatis  Paduae.'  In  the 
same  year  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  the  magisterial 
office,  entitled  '  De  Perfecto  Senator  e  syntagma." 

The  reputation  which  he  canied  back  with  him  into  his  native 
country  obtained  for  him  speedy  preferment.  Sigismund  Augustus, 
then  king,  after  admitting  the  young  scholar  to  several  private  inter- 
views, placed  him  under  the  direction  of  the  chancellor,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  instructed  in  the  practical  details  of  public  business. 
About  1569  he  was  employed  to  arrange  the  doeuments  in  the  public 
archives,  which  had  fallen  iuto  great  confusion  after  the  departure  of 
Cromer.  This  laborious  task  engrossed  his  whole  time  for  nearly 
three  years  ;  but  the  notes  whicn  he  made,  while  deciphering  and 
arranging  the  ancient  manuscripts  with  a  view  to  the  compilation  of  a 
catalogue,  were  afterwards  of  inestimable  service  to  him  in  his  publio 
career.  In  1572  Zamoyski  married  a  daughter  of  the  powerful  head 
of  the  Osselinski  family ;  but  his  wife  did  not  long  survive  their 
union,  and  his  father  died  about  the  same  time.  The  king,  who  had 
not  long  before  bestowed  one  of  the  crown  domains  upon  the  bereaved 
husband  as  a  mark  of  his  satisfaction,  expressed  much  sympathy  with 
him,  promised  to  be  to  him  in  lieu  of  a  parent,  and  appointed  him 
starost  of  Bielsk,  an  appointment  which  had  been  held  by  hia  father. 
But  Sigismund  did  not  live  loug  to  fulfil  his  promise,  and  with  his 
death  (,7th  July  1572)  commences  the  political  life  of  Zamoyski — a 
long  and  chequered  career  of  more  than  thirty  years. 

The  General  Diet  for  the  election  of  a  king  was  not  summoned  to 
meet  at  Warsaw  till  the  commencement  of  1573.  In  the  mean  time 
the  equestrian  order  had  organised  itself  with  a  view  to  counterbalance 
the  influence  of  the  senate  by  its  union.  Zamoyski  was  by  common 
consent  regarded  as  leader  of  this  confederation.  He  caused  the  choice 
of  the  Diet  to  fall  upon  Henri  of  Aujou,  and  his  reasons  were  not 
devoid  of  weight.  Iwan  IV  ,  czar  of  Moscovy,  was  hia  first  choice, 
but  that  prince  having  refused  to  aolicit  for  the  crown,  on  the  ground 
that  his  election  was  a  matter  ot  more  consequence  to  the  Poles  than 
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to  him,  Zamoyski,  fearing  the  consequences  of  crowning  such  a  proud 
spirit,  turned  his  eyes  to  the  other  competitors.  He  was  averse  to  the  j 
Emperor  Maximilian  I.  for  two  reasons  :  because  the  Imperial  policy 
would  have  involved  Poland  m  a  war  with  the  Turks ;  and  because 
the  Austrian  pride  was  insupportable  to  the  Polish  nobles.  Henri,  on 
the  contrary,  was  of  a  nation  which  cultivated  a  good  understanding 
with  the  Porte,  and  was  remarkable  for  urbanity,  and  could  not  bring 
a  French  force  to  act  against  the  Poles  so  easily  as  their  Austrian 
neighbour.  Zamoyski's  familiarity  with  the  archives  of  the  kingdom 
enabled  him  to  be  of  great  use  iu  suggesting  precedents  for  the  formal 
conditions  upon  which  the  crown  was  offered  to  Henri ;  and  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  deputation  sent  to  Paris  to  intimate  the 
result  of  the  election  to  the  new  king.  The  speech  he  made  on  the 
occasion  has  been  much  praised  for  the  justice  of  its  ideas,  the  elegance 
of  its  style,  and  the  delicacy  with  which  the  speaker  praised  Henri 
without  disparaging  his  competitors.  It  was  published  at  Rome  in 
1574.  The  new  kiDg  appointed  Zamoyski  grand-cbamberlain  and 
starost  of  Kryszyn.  Great  discontent  was  excited  by  Henri's  refusing 
to  confirm  the  pacta  conventa  presented  to  him  by  the  Dissideots 
before  bis  coronation ;  and  Zaxnoyski's  popularity  with  his  order  was 
shaken  for  a  time  by  his  defending  the  conduct  of  Henri  on  this  occa- 
sion. He  regained  it  however  before  the  precipitate  retreat  of  Henri 
from  Poland. 

Zamoyski  and  the  equestrian  order  now  turned  their  eyes  to  Stephen 
Bathori  as  the  only  candidate  likely  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of 
the  House  of  Austria.  The  crown  was  offered  to  Bathori  on  the  con- 
dition of  his  marrying  Anne,  sister  of  Sigismund  Augustus,  the  assent 
of  that  princess  to  the  arrangement  having  been  previously  obtained. 
The  Diet  was  convoked  on  the  14th  of  January  1540;  Bathori  was 
proclaimed  king,  and  while  the  Austrians  hesitated  what  course  to 
adopt,  he  advanced  by  a  rapid  march  to  Krakau,  and  was  crowned 
there.  He  testified  his  gratitude  to  Zamoyski  by  nominating  him 
grand-chancellor,  a  choice  so  agreeable  to  the  equestrian  order  that 
they  rose  in  a  body  and  approached  the  throne  to  thank  the  king. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  ten  years'  reign  of  Rathori,  Zamoyski 
was  his  chief  and  confidential  councillor.  By  bis  advice  Bathori's  first 
cares  were  directed  to  replenish  his  empty  treasury  and  re  unite  the 
provinces  of  his  distracted  kingdom.  With  this  view  overtures  of 
peace  were  made  to  Austria,  and  envoys  despatched  to  Borne  to  per- 
suade the  noble  political  emigrants  who  had  sought  refuge  there  to 
return.  To  the  hostile  indications  from  the  Muscovites  and  Tartars, 
a  sedulous  care  to  avoid  furnishing  them  with  a  pretext  for  hostilities 
was  opposed.  Bathori  marched  against  Danzig,  which  he  forced  to 
capitulate  :  Zamoyski  dictated  the  conditions. 

In  1579  the  storm  from  the  side  of  Muscovy  broke  in  upon  Livonia. 
Bathori  convened  the  Diet,  and  exhorted  its  members  to  avenge  the 
insult  Some  deputies  were  of  opinion  that  hostilities  should  be  com- 
menced against  the  Tartars  also  ;  but  Zamoyski's  prudent  advice  to 
fiui.-h  with  the  Russians  before  they  engaged  with  another  enemy, 
backed  by  his  representations  that  by  attacking  the  hordes  dependent 
on  the  Porte  they  would  bring  that  power  also  upon  them,  carried 
the  day.  The  necessary  sub-idies  were  voted,  and  the  campaign 
commenced.  The  address  of  Zamoyski  also  obtained  from  this  Diet 
its  sanction  of  a  new  judicial  organisation  of  the  kingdom,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  courts  of  appeal  were  established  at  Lublin  and 
Petrikau. 

The  campaign  was  successful ;  Bathori  conducting  the  military 
operations,  and  Zamoyski,  who  accompanied  him  everywhere,  relieving 
him  of  the  load  of  civil  affairs.  The  Diet  of  1580  was  a  stormy  one  : 
the  enemies  of  Zamoyski,  irritated  by  bis  favour  with  the  king,  endea- 
voured to  thwart  his  policy.  At  last  the  subsidies  were  granted,  and 
military  operations  resumed  with  success.  In  15S0  Bathori  undertook 
the  sie^e  of  Ploskow,  leaving  Zamoyski  at  the  bead  of  the  main  army 
with  the  title  of  Hetman.  The  soldiers  murmured  at  being  placed 
under  one  whom  they  considered  a  mere  scholar  and  civilian;  and 
perhaps  the  severe  discipline  which  the  fastidious  morality  of  the 
scholar  induced  Zaruoyski  to  enforce  rendered  a  considerable  degree 
of  discontent  unavoidable.  He  remained  however  at  the  head  of  the 
army  till  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  in  January  1582,  the  negotiations 
of  which  were  left  entirely  to  his  management. 

By  that  treaty  the  czar  ceded  Livonia,  Esthland,  and  Novogorod. 
Zamoyski  set  his  troops  in  motion  as  soon  as  the  treaty  was  signed. 
The  Swedes  had  already  entered  Livonia,  but  his  prompt  measures 
frustrated  their  intentions.  At  the  Diet  which  was  held  in  October 
1582,  Tartar  envoys  appeared  to  demand  tribute  :  the  Poles  replied 
by  despatching  Zamoyski  to  the  frontier,  which  he  placed  in  a  6tate  of 
defence,  and  thus  awed  the  enemy  into  inaction.  On  his  return  to 
Krakau  he  received  in  marriage  a  niece  of  the  king :  the  nuptials  were 
celebrated  by  a  magnificence  almost  regal. 

From  this  time  however  till  the  death  of  Bathori,  Zamoyski  took 
comparatively  little  ostensible  part  in  public  affairs.  He  retired  to 
his  native  place,  Skokow,  and  busied  himself  in  colonising  his  estates 
and  instituting  colleges  and  printing-presses.  This  retirement  has  been 
plausibly  enough  said  to  have  been  prolonged  by  the  odium  he  incurred 
through  the  active  part  he  took  in  urging  on  the  execution  of  Samuel 
Zborowski  (May  25,  1584). 

After  the  death  of  Bathori  however  (December  13,  1586)  it  became 
manifest  that  though  Zamoyski's  enemies  were  powerful,  his  hold 
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upon  the  national  mind  was  not  materially  weakened.  The  partisan! 
of  Zborowski  mustered,  it  is  true,  in  such  force  at  the  Diet  as  to  force 
that  body  to  remove  him  from  the  command  of  the  army.  By  the 
advice  of  his  friends  he  fled  secretly  at  the  moment,  but  only  to  collect 
troops,  and  to  encamp  on  the  30th  of  June  (the  day  appointed  for  the 
election),  at  the  head  of  10,000  horsemen,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vistula,  directly  opposite  Warsaw.  The  Zborowski  mustered  in  force 
on  the  opposite  bank;  but  Zamoyski  prevailed,  and  his  caudidate, 
Sigismund  III.,  waB  chosen.  The  Zborowski  protested  against  the 
election,  and  sent  deputies  to  their  candidate,  the  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian, brother  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph,  inviting  him  to  assert  his 
claims  by  force  of  arms. 

The  King  of  Sweden  hesitated  to  hazard  his  son  in  so  anarchical  a 
kingdom  as  Poland  ;  but  the  prinoe  himself,  at  the  invitation  of 
Zamoyski,  accepted  the  offered  crown.  On  landing  at  Danzig  he  was 
met  by  messengers,  who  brought  news  of  the  defeat  of  Maximilian  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Krakau  by  Zamoyski,  and  urgent  solicitations 
from  the  grand-chancellor  to  hasten  his  march.  Sigismund  entered 
Krakau  on  the  29th  of  December  1586,  and  was  presented  by  Zamoyski 
to  bis  victorious  army  as  their  king.  After  this  ceremony  Zamoyski 
marched  in  pursuit  of  Maximilian,  who  had  retreated  into  Silesia. 
The  archduke  was  obliged  to  surrender;  and  the  Diet  of  1687  decreed 
that  he  should  be  retained  as  a  hostage  until  his  brother  the  emperor 
became  security  for  his  renouncing  the  Polish  throne.  The  pope 
interfered  in  the  affair,  but  the  negotiations  were  protracted.  At  lait 
Maximilian  consented  to  relinquish  bis  pretensions,  was  set  at  liberty, 
and  conducted  to  the  Austrian  frontier,  which  he  no  sooner  crossed 
than  he  announced  his  resolution  not  to  keep  the  promises  he  bad 
made  while  a  prisoner.  This  breach  of  faith  elicited  a  pamphlet  from 
Zamoyski,  published  in  1590,  with  the  title  '  Patihcationis  inter 
Domum  Austriacaui  ao  Regem  Poloniae  et  Ordines  Kegui  Tractatae, 
Scripta  aliquot.' 

The  next  seven  years  of  Zamoyski's  life  were  consumed  in  a  double 
struggle  between  foreign  foes,  against  whom  he  had  to  make  head, 
and  domestic  factions,  from  whom  he  had  to  wring  a  reluctant  sup- 
port. The  king  was  not  his  friend,  for  Zamoyski  thwarted  his  wishes 
on  many  occasions,  but  could  not  dispense  with  him.  Amid  all  the-e 
difficulties  the  grand-chancellor  baffled  the  Ottoman  army  in  1591-92; 
barred  the  retteat  through  Poland  to  the  Tartars,  who  had  made  a 
predatory  incursion  into  Hungary,  in  1593;  defeated  the  Turks  in 
Wallachia  in  1595,  and  again  in  1596;  and  the  Swedes  in  1597.  After 
the  last  campaign,  conscious  that  his  physical  powers  were  giving  way, 
he  resigned  the  command  of  the  army  to  bis  lieutenant,  John  Charles 
Chodkiewicz.  From  this  time  till  1605  Zamojsui  remained  in  retire- 
ment, occupied  with  his  colonies  and  literary  pursuits.  The  fruits 
of  the  latter  were  given  to  the  world  under  the  title  '  Dialectica 
Chrysippea.' 

He  emerged  from  his  retreat  in  1 605  to  attend  the  Diet,  and  there 
is  a  wild  grandeur  about  this  the  closing  scene  of  his  public  life.  The 
first  wife  of  Sigismund  III.,  an  Austrian  princess,  was  dead,  and  he 
was  bent  upon  marrying  her  sister.  Zamoyski,  who  had  opposed  the 
first  marriage,  was  still  more  hostile  to  this  :  he  was  firmly  convinced 
that  the  interests  of  Poland  required  an  intermarriage  with  the  royal 
family  of  Russia.  The  debate  became  violent.  The  grand-chancellor, 
laden  with  years  and  infirmities,  had  resolved  to  take  no  part  in  it, 
but  the  contagious  excitement  of  the  scene  rendered  him  incapable  of 
adhering  to  hi6  resolution.  He  caused  his  seat  to  be  placed  near  the 
throne,  and  after  apologising  for  this  liberty  on  account  of  his  debility, 
presumed  to  address  the  king  in  a  strain  that  has  rarely  been  heard  by 
princes.  He  declared  his  opinion  that  the  king  should  concentrate  his 
attention  on  the  Swedish  war  with  a  view  to  terminate  it;  he  reminded 
him  that  he  had  often  before  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  state  to  his 
own  private  ends;  he  protested  against  the  marriage  with  an  Austrian 
princess  as  likely  to  be  fatal  to  Poland.  Nor  did  he  stop  here :  he 
accused  the  king  of  intending  to  secure  the  crown  for  his  son  in 
violation  of  the  constitution,  aud  of  corresponding  clandestinely  with 
foreign  powers ;  and  he  reminded  him  in  a  tone  of  increasing  asperity 
that  the  Poles  had  ere  then  deposed  and  banished  kings  with  whom 
they  were  offeDded.  Sigismund,  irritated  by  such  language,  replied 
with  equal  violence,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  laid  his  hand 
on  his  sword.  At  this  the  senate  and  deputies  quitted  their  seats  in  a 
body  with  threatening  murmurs  ;  but  the  voice  of  the  old  chancellor 
was  heard  above  all  the  din — "  Withdraw  your  hand  from  your  sword, 
prince ;  do  not  oblige  history  to  record  that  we  were  Brutuses  and  you 
a  Caesar." 

At  the  close  of  the  Diet  Zamoyski  retired  again  to  his  estates.  On 
the  3rd  of  July  1605  his  attendants,  who  had  fancied  him  6unk  in 
meditation,  found  on  approaching  his  chair  that  he  was  dead. 

Zamoyski  was  an  elegant  scholar,  an  accomplished  diplomatist,  and 
a  successful  general.  That  he  should  have  been  able  to  keep  himself 
at  the  head  of  affairs  duriDg  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years,  in  so 
turbulent  a  state  as  Poland,  is  of  itself  a  guarautee  of  the  power  and 
energy  of  hiB  character.  His  writings,  even  at  this  distance  of  time, 
are  calculated  to  please  by  their  elegance,  and  by  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature  that  they  display.  His  stern  stoicism  was  the  necessary 
consequence  of  a  highly-cultivated  mind  forced  to  combat  during  the 
better  part  of  his  life  with  the  factions  of  a  fierce  oligarchical  state. 
The  part  of  his  career  upon  which  the  mind  feels  most  pleasure  in 
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dwelling  consists  of  the  occasional  retiroment*  from  public  business 
during  whicli  he  devoted  himself  to  colonising  his  estates  and  pro- 
moting literary  institutions.  About  1585  lio  laid  tlio  foundations  of 
fJowj  Zarnosc,  distant  about  two  ujiles  from  Stary  Zainosc  (old 
Zamosc).  He  encouraged  manufactures  there,  and  fortified  it  so 
strongly  that  it  camo  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  cliit-f  defences 
against  the  Tartars.  He  established  a  printing-press,  which  became 
olebrated  fur  the  beauty  of  its  impressions.  On  the  1 .5 1 1 1  of  May  he 
opened  the  University  of  Zamoso,  to  which  he  attracted  the  most  emi- 
nent scholars  of  the  nation,  with  a  solemn  and  inaugural  oration.  He 
granted  lands  in  perpetuity  to  somo  of  his  vassals,  and  encouraged  the 
adoption  of  improved  methods  of  agriculture. 

Interesting  particulars  respecting  these  labours  of  Zamoyski  are 
contained  iu  the  narrative  of  two  journeys  made  by  Father  Vauozzi  to 
Poland  to  visit  Zamoyski,  published  by  J.  W.  Nieincewicz  at  Warsaw 
in  1822,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Albani  Library  at  Home. 

John  Zamoyski  II.,  born  in  1626,  was  the  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding. He  was  created,  soou  after  ho  obtained  bi-<  majority,  castellan 
of  Kalisch,  and  was  present  in  that  capacity,  in  1619,  at  the  coronation 
of  John  Casimir.  He  accompanied  that  king  in  his  campaign  against 
the  CoBsaks  in  1651,  and  earned  by  his  braverv  the  appointment  of 
palatine  of  Sandomir.  He  distinguished  himself  equally  in  the  disas- 
trous War  of  Succession,  when  Poland  was  d«vastated  by  Swedish 
armies  :  he  stood  a  long  siege  in  his  hereditary  fortress,  Zamosc;  and 
it  was  to  his  vi«ilant  keeping,  as  commandant  of  Warsaw,  that  Marshal 
Wittemberg,  President  vou  Ersk,  and  other  importaut  prisoners  were 
intru-ted.  In  1659  he  commauiled  the  array  raised  to  oppose  the 
encroachments  of  the  czar  in  the  Ukraine.  In  1663  he  was  one  of  the 
nobles  who  remained  faithful  to  John  Casimir,  and  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  allaying  the  discontent  of  the  insurgents  under  Chwiederski. 
John  Zamoyski  died  suddenly  at  War-aw,  on  the  2ud  of  April  1665, 
while  attending  the  Diet  at  Warsaw.  He  left  no  family  by  his  wife, 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Grange  d'Arquiu,  aud  called  in  Poland 
'  La  belle  Francaise,'  who  afterwards  married  the  great  Sobieski. 
Zamoyski  dying  without  heirs  of  his  body,  his  estates  passed  to  his 
two  sisters, 

Andhew  Zamoyski,  a  younger  son  of  a  descendant  of  these  two 
sisters,  who  had  inherited  the  fief  of  Zamosc,  was  bora  at  Biezun  in 
1716.  He  received  his  education  iu  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Thorn,  where  he  remained  till  1732.  In  1735  his  father  died,  and 
Andrew  left  Poland  to  visit  foreign  universities.  He  passed  two  years 
in  the  University  of  Liegnitz  in  Sihsia;  in  1739  he  visited  Paris, 
where  his  favourite  studies  were  mathematics  and  jurisprudence  ;  and 
he  returned  home  in  1710.  Finding  his  brothers  engaged  in  litigation 
about  the  division  of  their  inheritance,  he  reconciled  them  by  giving 
up  his  share,  and  entered  the  service  of  Saxony.  In  1745  he  obtained 
the  command  of  Prince  Albert's  regiment.  In  1751  he  quitted  the 
army  and  returned  to  Poland  with  the  rank  of  major-general.  He  was 
appointed  marshal  of  the  palatinate  of  Smolensko,  an  office  which  put 
it  in  his  power  to  reform  many  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  judicial 
administration  of  the  province.  In  1760  he  emancipated  all  his  serfs  : 
a  few  noblemen  imitated  his  example,  but  the  greater  number  declaimed 
fiercely  against  the  innovation. 

At  the  first  Diet  held  after  the  death  of  Augustus  III.  (1763) 
Zamoyski  contributed  much  to  the  passing  of  a  law  for  the  reform  of 
administrative  abuses.  In  1761  the  new  kins,  Stanislaus  Augustus, 
made  him  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  The  influence  which  this  appoint- 
ment enaoled  him  to»exercise  over  every  branch  of  administration,  he 
employed  in  giving  a  better  organisation  to  the  army  and  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  kingdom.  When  the  partisans  of  Russia,  in 
the  Diet  of  1767,  procured  the  banishment  of  Gaetan  Soltyk  and 
Zaluski,  bishops  of  Krakau  and  Kiew,  along  with  some  other  noble3,  to 
Siberia,  Zamoyski  resigned  the  seals  in  disgust,  declaring  he  would 
never  receive  them  back  till  those  illustrious  victims  were  restored  to 
their  native  country. 

In  his  retirement  he  employed  himself  in  promoting  education,  and 
completing  the  code  he  had  undertaken  to  digest  at  the  request  of  the 
Diet  of  1776.  He  completed  the  work  in  less  than  two  years.  The 
matter  is  ananged  under  time  heads  :  the  first  treats  of  persons;  the 
second,  of  things ;  and  the  third,  of  courts  of  law  aud  actions.  It  was 
printed  at  Warsaw,  in  Polish,  in  1778 :  a  German  translation  by 
Godfrey  Niklsz  appeared  at  Dresden  in  1780.  The  code,  when  printed, 
was  sent  to  ail  the  palatinates,  in  order  that  it  might  be  discussed  in 
their  provincial  assemblies  before  it  was  submitted  to  the  Diet  The 
provision  for  a  general  measure  of  emancipation  excited  an  almost 
universal  hostility  against  it.  The  deputies  were  without  exception 
instructed  to  oppose  it  in  the  Dift  of  1780.  When  the  marshal,  as 
president  of  that  assembly,  named  the  reading  of  the  new  laws,  he 
was  met  by  u  burst  of  opposition  from  all  parts  of  the  hall.  It  was 
decided  that  they  should  not  even  be  read ;  some  went  so  far  as  to 
propose  a  resolution  that  they  Bhould  not  be  presented  to  any  future 
Diet.  Casimir  Pouiatowski,  the  king's  brother,  was  the  only  member 
of  the  Diet  who  ventured  to  say  a  word  in  vindication  of  them. 

Zamoyski,  who  had  attained  his  seventieth  year  when  his  code  met 
with  this  rud«  reception,  withdrew  himself  in  consequence  of  it  still 
more  from  public  affairs.  In  1790  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Italy. 
At  Bologna  he  received  the  intelligence  that  the  Poles  had  proclaimed 
the  constitution  of  the  3rd  May,  1791,  and  adopted  his  code.  He  made 


haste  to  return  to  Poland,  but  did  not  survive  long  to  enjoy  hii 
triumph,  dying  at  Zaiuouu  on  the  10th  of  February  1792,  in  the 
seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  iiis  widow,  a  princess  Czartorynka, 
deservedly  celebrated  for  her  active  beuevoleuce,  died  at  Vienna  on 
the  19th  of  February  1796. 

(Bur.uus,  Vila  et  Dicta  marjni  Joannit  Zamotcii ;  Moalowski,  Vie  de 
Jean  Zainoytki,  Cltarictlicr  et  Grand  if  et  man  de  la  Couronne  de  Po- 
Ivyne  ;  Thuanus,  Ilistoria  sui  Tenpons  ;  Moreri,  Dicttonnaire  J/iilo- 
rique  ;  Jdcher.  Allyem.  Gelckrten  Lexicon  ;  Biographic  Universcllc.) 

ZAMPIE'RI  DUMKNICO.  [Domenichino.J 

ZANCHI,  a  family  of  Bergamo,  in  Lonibjrdy,  which  produced 
several  men  of  learning  in  the  16th  century.  Paolo  Zanchi  was  a 
distinguished  jurist,  and  also  an  antiquary,  aud  a  collector  of  ancient 
insenptions.  Three  of  his  sons,  Basilio,  Gian  Griso.-tomo,  aud  Dionigi 
entered  the  order  of  the  Regular  Canons  of  the  Lateran. 

Basilio  Zanchi,  born  in  1501,  went  to  Home  under  Leo  2L,  and 
was  noticed  at  that  court  as  au  elegant  Latiu  poet.  After  Leo's  death 
he  returned  to  Bergamo,  and  applied  himself  to  theological  studies, 
and  entered  the  order  of  the  Hegular  Canons  in  1524.  He  wrote 
comments  on  tho  Bible,  which  are  published.  He  was  also  well 
versed  in  Greek.  His  end  was  unfortunate.  It  appears  that  he  had 
made  free  use  of  the  liberty,  then  frequent  among  members  of  the 
monastic  orders,  of  living  out  of  bis  convent,  and  travelling  about 
Italy.  Pope  Paul  IV.,  in  1558,  issued  an  order  commanding  all  such 
persons  to  return  to  their  respective  convents  under  severe  penalties. 
Zanchi  having  endeavoured  to  elude  the  order,  was  put  in  pri.-on  at 
Rome,  in  which  city  he  then  was,  and  he  died  in  pri^ou  at  the  end  of 
that  year.  Serassi  lias  written  a  good  biography  of  Basilio  Zanchi, 
which  he  has  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  Latiu  poems  in  eight  books, 
'  Zanchii  Poemata,'  Bergamo,  1747.  Among  other  poems  there  is  one 
entitled  '  Ue  Horto  Sophiee,'  in  which  the  author  explains  the  principal 
dogmas  of  the  Christian  religion.  Zanchi  wrote  also  '  Latinorum  Ver- 
borum  ex  variis  auctoribus  Epitome.' 

Gian  Guisostomo  Zanchi,  his  brother,  published  a  work  on  the 
ancient  history  of  his  country :  '  De  Orobiorum  sive  Cenomanorum 
Origiue,'  in  three  books,  Venice,  1531,  which  he  dedicated  to  Pietro 
Bern  bo.  The  work  is  deficient  in  historical  criticism,  but  it  may  be 
useful  on  account  of  the  numerous  inscriptions  of  the  town  and  terri- 
tory of  Bergamo  which  it  contains.  Gian  Grisostomo,  after  filling  the 
first  dignities  of  his  order,  died  in  Bergamo,  in  1566. 

Girolamo  Zanchi,  a  cousin  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1516, 
at  Alzano  in  the  province  of  Bergamo ;  he  likewise  entered  the  order 
of  the  Regular  Canons  of  the  Lateran,  in  which  he  lived  for  many 
years,  aud  was  a  fellow-student  of  Celso  Martinenghi  of  Brescia,  a 
brother  of  his  order.  When  the  learned  Pietro  Martire  Vermigli, 
who  was  a  dignitary  of  the  same  order,  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  and  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  fly  from  Italy  to 
Switzerland,  in  1542,  Z-ancbi  and  Martinenghi,  who  had  become  secretly 
imbued  with  the  same  doctrines,  thought  it  prudent  to  emigrate  also. 
Martinenghi  was  the  first  to  leave  Italy,  and  he  went  to  Gentva,  where 
he  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  Reformed  congregation.  Zanchi 
followed  his  friend's  example,  and  after  several  vicissitudes  he  Went  to 
Heidelberg,  where  he  taught  divinity.  He  acquired  so  much  reputa- 
tion for  theological  science,  that  it  was  said  by  the  learned  John 
Sturm,  that  if  Zanchi  alone  could  be  sent  to  dispute  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  divines  assembled  at  Trent,  he  should  not  be  afraid  of  the 
result.  The  papal  nuncio  Zaccaria  Delfino  had  private  conference* 
with  Zanchi  in  1561,  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  him  to  Catholicism, 
in  which  however  he  failed.  Zanchi's  theological  and  controversial 
works  were  published  in  eight  volumes  after  his  death  :  '  Zanchii  Opera,' 
Geneva,  1619,  and  they  contain  two  books  of  letters,  in  which  are 
particulars  of  his  life.  He  died  the  19th  of  November,  1590.  G. 
Gallizoli  of  Bergamo  has  written  a  biogTaphy  of  Girolamo  Zanchi, 
published  at  Bergamo  in  1785. 

Francesco  Zanchi,  father  of  Girolamo  and  first  cousin  of  Paolo 
Zanchi  above  mentioned,  wrote  a  small  historical  work,  '  Commenta- 
rius  de  Rebus  a  Georgio  Hemo  praeclare  gestis  in  primo  ai versus  Maxi- 
miliauum  Romanorum  Regem  Bello  a  Venetis  suscepto.' 

ZANOTTI,  GIAMPIE'TRO  CAVAZZO'NI,  distinguished  alike  for 
his  paintings  and  his  writings,  was  born  of  Italian  parents  at  Paris,  on 
October  3,  1674.  He  was  removed  in  his  tenth  year  to  Bologna, 
where  he  was  placed  in  the  school  of  Lorenzo  Pasinelli,  then  one  of 
the  first  painters  of  that  city.  Zanotti  soon  displayed  great  talent,  and 
there  are  still  several  fine  work*  by  him  at  Bologna,  in  public  and 
private  buildings;  he  is  however  better  known  for  his  wiitiugs  upon 
art,  and  few,  says  Lanzi,  have  ever  handled  pen  and  pencil  so  well  as 
Zanotti.  He  published  several  poems,  but  the  following  are  his  prin- 
cipal works  : — 1,  Letters  in  Defence  of  Malvasia — '  Lettere  Familiari 
scritte  ad  un  Amico  in  Difesa  del  Conte  Carlo  Cessre  Malvasia,  Autore 
della  Felsina  Pittrice,'  8vo,  Bologna,  1705.  2,  Life  of  L.  Pasinelli — 
'  Nuovo  Fregio  di  Gloria  a  Felsina  sempre  pittrice  nella  Vita  di 
Lorenzo  Pasiuelli,  Pittore  Bolognese,'  4to,  Bologna,  1708.  3,  History 
of  the  Clementiue  Academy  of  Bologna — '  Storia  dell'  Academia 
Clementina  di  Bologna  ajgtegata  all'  Instituto  delle  Scienze  e  dell' 
Arti,'  vol.  2,  fol,  Bol.  1739.  4,  Hints  to  a  young  Painter — '  Avverri- 
mento  per  lo  Incamminamento  di  un  Gioviue  alia  Pittura,'  8vo,  Bol , 
1756.  5.  Works  of  P.  Tibaldi  and  N.  Abbati  in  the  Institute  of 
Bologna,  &c. — '  Descrizione  ed  Illustrazione  delle  Pitture  di  Pellegrino 
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Tibaldi  e  Niccjlo  Abbati,  esistenti  nell'  Iustituto  delle  Scienze,'  &c, 
fol.,  Venezia,  1756. 

He  wrote  also  a  Life  of  Eustachio  Manfredi,  and  several  volumes  of 
poems  by  him  were  published  at  different  periods  in  Bologna.  He 
was  secretary  to  the  Institute  of  Bologna,  in  which  his  brother  F.  M. 
Z;inotti  held  the  chair  of  philosophy.  Giampietro  has  written  his  own 
life  in  his  history  of  the  Academia  Clementina.  He  died  at  Bologna,  ! 
September  28,  1765,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maddelena,  where  there  is  a  monument  to  his  memory,  with  an 
inscription  beginning  as  follows: — '  Joanni  Petro  Zauo'.to,  Pictori 
egregio,  Poetaj  longe  clarissimo,'  &c. 

(Z motti,  Academia  Clementina,  <kc.  ;  Fantuzzi,  Scrittori  Bolognesi.) 

ZARLI'NO,  GIOSEFFO,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Italian 
writers  on  tlie  speculative  and  practical  theory  of  music,  and  in  volu- 
minousness  exceeding  all,  of  whatever  age  or  country,  who  have 
treated  on  this  subject,  Mersenne  and  Kircher  excepted, — was  born  at 
Chioggia,  an  episcopal  city  in  the  Venetian  States,  in  1519,  and  little 
more  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  Judging  from  his  erudition 
and  mathematical  knowledge,  it  would  appear  that,  though  entered  as 
a  boy  chorister  at  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  he  was  educated  for  one  of  the 
learned  professions,  and  the  reverendo  prefixed  to  his  name,  which 
Beetns  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  musical  historian3,  shows 
that  be  was  of  the  ecclesiastical  order.  It  is  stated  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  as  an  established  fact,  though  he  does  not  name  his  autho- 
rity, that  Willaert,  his  master  iu  the  cathedral,  prevailed  ou  him  to 
devote  himself  chiefly  to  music,  which  information  he  most  likely 
found  in  Salinas.  He  is  styled,  in  the  best  edition  of  his  works,  that 
of  1589,  "  Maestro  di  Capella  della  Serenissiina  Signoria  de  Venetia;  " 
or,  in  other  words,  he  was  director  of  the  music  and  organist  of  the 
Btate  church,  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice,  in  which  office  he  succe  ded 
Willaert.  Bayle  therefore,  in  his  translation  of  this  title,  is  not  in 
error,  as  Hawkins  alleges. 

Zarlino  published  bis  first  work,  '  L'Istitutioni  Harmoniche,'  in 
1558,  from  which  period,  Dr.  Burney  tells  us  (who  however  is  in  this 
instance  incorrect  in  his  dates),  "  he  was  continually  revising  and 
augmenting  his  works."  The  same  author  further  remarks,  that, 
"the  musical  science  (i.  e.  its  practical  part)  of  Zarlino  may  be  traced 
in  a  right  line  from  the  Netherlands,  as  his  master,  Willaert,  the 
founder  of  the  Venetian  school,  was  a  disciple  of  John  Mouton,  who 
wa9  a  scholar  of  the  great  Josquiu."  [Willaert.]  The  works  of 
Zarlino,  iu  the  edition  before  mentioned,  are  in  four  volumes  or  parts 
(quattro  volutin),  bound  up  in  one  thick  folio,  of  which  upwards  of  a 
thousand  pages  are  devoted  to  music,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  to 
the  essays.  Their  titles  are — 1,  '  L'Istitutioni  Harmoniche,'  divided 
into  four  parts.  2,  '  Le  Demonstration!  Harmoniche,'  contained  in 
five  dialogues.  3,  'I  Sopplimenti  Musicali,'  in  eight  books.  4.  '  Un 
Trattato  della  Patienza,'  &c.  :  A  Treatise  on  Patience,  most  useful  to 
Buch  as  would  lead  a  Christian  life.  '  Un  Discorso,'  &c. :  A  Discourse 
on  the  true  year  and  day  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  '  Un'  Inforina- 
tione  della  origine  dei  R.  P.  Capuccini  : '  Information  relative  to  the 
origin  of  the  order  of  Capuchins.  '  Le  Risolutioni  d'alcuni  Dubij,'  &c. : 
All  doubts  removed  concerning  the  correction  of  the  Juli  m  year,  as 
made  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  Zarlino  died  at  Venice,  February  14, 1599. 

It  is  evident  that  Zarlino  supplied  all  subsequent  writers  on  the 
subject  of  ancient  music  with  very  valuable  materials.  He  was  most 
laborious  and  indefatigable  in  his  researches,  and  successful  in  their 
results.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  ostentatious  of  his 
learning,  and  might  have  compressed  his  three  first  volumes  into  half 
the  space,  with  great  advantage  to  himself  and  his  readers.  His  pro- 
lixity haB,  no  doubt,  deterred  many  from  proceeding  far  with  him  ; 
nevertheless,  an  experienced  person,  one  who  knows  how  to  make  the 
best  use  of  a  well  informed  but  verbose  and  tedious  writer,  will  not 
regret  having  looked  through,  and  occasionally  studied,  the  works  of 
Zarlino. 

ZECHARI'AH,  or  ZACHARI'AS  (ZaXapias),  the  son  of  Berechiah, 
the  son  of  Iddo,  was  one  of  the  twelve  minor  Hebrew  prophets. 
He  was  contemporary  with  Haggai,  and  prophesied  at  the  time  of 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  His  first  prophecy  is 
dated  in  the  eighth  month  of  the  second  year  of  Darius  (Hysta=pes), 
just  two  mouths  later  than  the  first  prophecy  of  Haggai  (B.C.  520-519  ; 
chap.  i.  v.  1).  He  is  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  Haggai  in  the 
Book  of  Ezra  (v.  1 ;  vi.  14),  where,  according  to  a  common  Hebrew 
usage,  he  is  called  the  son  of  Iddo.  We  learn  from  the  above  passages 
in  Ezra,  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  which  had  been  suspended 
for  two  years  through  the  opposition  of  the  Syrians,  was  resumed  in 
the  second  year  of  Darius,  iu  consequence  of  the  exhortations  of  the 
prophets  Haggai  and  Zecbariah ;  a  decree  was  obtained  from  Darius  to 
forward  the  work;  "And  the  elders  of  the  Jews  budded,  and  they 
prospered  through  the  prophesying  of  Haggai  the  prophet  and  Zecba- 
riah the  son  of  Iddo."  Of  Zechariah's  personal  history  nothing  more 
is  known,  except  that  he  was  a  young  man  when  he  wa3  called  to  the 
prophetic  office,  and  this  circumstance  confirms  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  book  itself,  to  show  that  his  ministry  extended  over  a  con- 
siderable space  of  time.  The  idea  that  he  was  the  martyr  mentioned 
in  Matthew  xxiii.  35,  seems  quite  unfounded.  The  person  there 
meant  is  evidently  Zeehariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  whose  martyrdom, 
under  the  circumstances  referred  to  in  the  passage  of  Ma'thew,  is 
related  in  2  Chronicles  xxiv.  20,  21,  though  in  Matthew  he  is  called 


the  son  of  Barachias,  probably  by  the  error  of  a  transcriber,  w! 
supposed  him  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  prophet  Zechariah. 

The  Book  of  Zechariah  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  The 
first  part  (chaps,  i.-viii.)  is  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  the  Jews 
in  rebuilding  the  Temple,  by  exhortations  and  by  promises,  both  direct 
and  symbolical.  The  remainder  of  the  book  (chaps,  ix.-xiv.)  contains 
predictions  relating  to  the  whole  future  course  of  time,  and  more 
especially  to  the  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander  :  the 
successful  revolt  of  the  Jews  under  the  Maccabees  from  the  Greek 
kings  of  Syria  (chaps,  ix.-x.);  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah  and  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  (chap,  xi.) ;  and  the  conversion  and  restora- 
tion of  the  Jews,  and  the  destruction  of  their  enemies  in  the  last  days 
(chaps,  xii.-xiv.)  It  is  agreed  by  almost  all  commentators  that  much 
of  the  latter  part  of  this  prophecy  is  Btill  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  genuineness  of  the  second  part  (chaps.  ix.-xiv.)  of  the  Book  of 
Zechariah  has  been  questioned,  but  upon  grounds  so  slight,  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  refer  those  who  desire  to  investigate  the  subject  to 
the  works  mentioned  below.  The  only  argument  worth  noticing  is 
drawn  from  a  diversity  of  style,  which  can  easily  be  explained  by  the 
diff  rent  periods  of  life  at  which  the  prophet  wrote  the  two  portions 
of  his  book.  The  genuineness  and  canonical  authority  of  the  book  are 
otherwise  undisputed. 

Bishop  Lowth  remarks  on  the  style  of  Zechariah,  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  prophecy  is  prosaic  :  "  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  pro- 
phecy there  are  some  poetical  passages,  and  those  highly  ornamented; 
they  are  also  perspicuous,  considering  that  they  are  the  production  of 
the  most  obscure  of  all  the  prophetic  writers."  The  obscurity  of 
Zechariah  is  found  chiefly  in  the  images  contained  in  the  early  pa*t  of 
his  prophecy,  which  are  drawn  from  familiar  objects,  described  so 
geneially  as  to  leave  much  for  the  reader's  imagination  to  supply,  and 
accompanied  only  by  slight  hints  for  their  explanation,  and  sometimes 
left  altogether  unexplained.  A  list  of  commentators  of  Zechariah 
is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  Home's  'Intro- 
duction.' 

(E.  F.  C.  Rosenmiiller,  Scholia  in  Veins  Testamentum,  Procem.  in 
Zcch.  ;  The  '  Introductions'  of  Eichhorn,  Jahn,  De  VVette,  and  Home.) 

ZKDEK.IAH,  whose  original  name  was  Mattauiah,  was  the  son  of 
Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  and  uncle  of  Jehoiachio.  When  Nebuchad- 
nezzar took  Jerusalem  the  second  time,  he  dethroned  Jehoi  ichin,  and 
placed  M  ittaniah  upon  the  throne,  changing  his  name  to  Zedekiah,  as 
was  customary  when  a  tributary  kiDgwas  appointed,  and  was  probably 
intended  as  a  mark  of  submission.  Zedekiah  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age  (B.C.  597)  when  he  was  set  on  the  throne,  and  governed  the  king- 
dom for  eleven  years  (597  to  586),  "and  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  hU  God."  Wholly  swayed  by  the  counsels  of 
his  evil  advisers.  Zedekiah  was  induced  to  rebel  against  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, to  whose  leniency  he  owed  both  his  life  and  his  throne;  and 
allied  himself  with  Pharaoh-Hophra,  king  of  Egypt — whom  most 
writers  agree  in  saying  was  the  Apries  and  Vaphre-  of  profane  authors 
— who  had  been  successful  in  several  warlike  expeditions.  Nobuchad- 
nezzar  on  learning  the  revolt,  marched  an  army  into  Judaia,  and 
besieged  Jerusalem.  At  this  crisis  Zedekiah  sent  for  Jeremiah,  to 
consult  him  as  to  what  course  he  should  pursue.  Jeremiah  counselled 
him  to  save  the  city  and  his  life  by  timely  submission  to  the  Chal- 
dseans.  Notwithstanding  the  predictions  of  the  prophet,  he  did  not 
follow  bis  advice;  but  continued  the  de'fence  of  the  city,  in  hopes 
that  his  Egyptian  ally  would  march  to  its  relief.  His  ally  came,  the 
siege  was  raised,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  advanced  against  the  Egyptians 
to  give  them  battle,  but  they  retreated  into  Egypt,  and  no  battle  was 
fought.  Nebuchadnezzar  coutinued  the  siege.  When  the  city  had 
been  beleaguered  for  a  considerable  time,  a  famine  ensued,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremities.  After  a  siege 
of  nineteen  months  the  city  was  taken  (b.c.  586)  by  assault  during  the 
night-time.  As  soon  as  the  king  of  Judah  saw  that  the  Babylonian 
forces  had  entered  the  city,  be  fled  "  by  the  gate  betwixt  the  two 
walls."  These  walls  are  supposed  to  be  two  parallel  walls  which  encircled 
the  citadel.  Mr.  Kitto,  in  a  note  to  the  xxxix.  chap,  of  Jeremiah  in 
'The  Pictorial  Bible,'  says  that  it  is  likely  that  the  "  king  went  out  of 
the  citadel  ou  Mount  Zion,  between  the  two  walls,  and  passed  from 
the  exterior  wall  by  a  way  which  led  through  the  kind's  gardens,  and 
which  was  perhaps  a  private  subterraneous  passage.  The  Jews  indeed 
have  a  fable  that  there  was  a  subterraueous  way,  extending  from  the 
king's  abode  to  Jericho,  and  that  by  this  he  endeavoured  to  escape." 
He  was  however  seen,  pursued,  and  taken  by  the  Chaldae  ins,  who 
carried  him  to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Riblab,  there  to  have  judgment 
passed  upon  him.  The  king  of  Babylon  inflicted  on  him  the  most 
horrible  punishment.  He  ordered  Zedekiah's  sons  to  be  slaiu  b-fore 
his  (ace,  so  as  to  leave  him  no  hop'es  of  reigning  by  them  ;  and  the 
agonising  sight  of  the  death-throes  of  his  sous  was  destined  to  be  his 
last;  for  he  had  his  eyes  then  scooped  out,  which  disqualified  him  for 
ever  reigning  again  in  person.  The  king  of  Judah  was  then  bound 
with  fetters  of  brass,  taken  to  Babylon,  and  there  imprisoned  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Thus  were  fulnlled  the  prophecies  of  the 
prophets  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  concerning  Zedekiah.  Josephus  tells 
us  that  Zedekiah  thought  these  prophecies  contradictory  to  each 
other,  and  therefore  believed  neither  of  them.  But  both  turned  out 
to  be  true.  Jeremiah  in  xxxii.,  4,  says,  "He  shall  surely  be  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  shall  speak  to  him  m  >uth 
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to  mouth,  and  his  eyes  shall  behold  his  eyes."  This  was  fulfilled,  for 
Zedekiah  was  carried  to  Riblah,  and  there  he  saw  aud  spoko  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  but  lie  was  also  blinded  at  Riblah  ;  aud  although  he 
lived  at  Babylon,  and  died  there,  yet  he  never  saw  it:  thus  was  fulfilled 
the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  when  he  said  (xii.  13),  "My  net  also  will  I 
spread  upou  him,  and  he  Bhall  be  taken  in  my  snaro ;  aud  I  will 
bring  him  to  Babylon  to  the  land  of  the  Chaldseans,  jet  shall  he  not 
see  it,  though  he  die  there."  The  Temple  and  the  wall  of  the  city 
were  destroyed,  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  removed,  nono 
but  the  poorest  being  left.  Thus  ended  the  kingdom  of  Judab,  and 
from  this  time  begins  the  long  Captivity. 

ZKKMAN,  RKMI'GIUS,  a  clever  Dutch  marine  painter,  born  at 
Amsterdam  either  in  ItidO  or  It!  1 2.  His  real  name  was  Kemigins 
Nooms,  but  he  received  the  name  of  Zeeman,  says  Heineken,  from  his 
painting  pictures  of  marine  subjects;  he  was  however  originally  a 
common  si  ilor  by  profession,  and  he  acquired  this  name  probably 
as  much  from  that  circumstance,  as  from  his  style  of  painting.  He 
lived  for  some  years  in  Berlin,  where,  in  the  royal  palaces,  there 
are  many  of  his  works ;  there  are  some  in  this  country,  but  they 
are  not  common.  There  are  likewise  several  etchings  by  him  of 
marine  subjects  and  shipping.  He  died  at  Amsterdam  about 
the  year  1672.  (Heineken,  Nachrichlen  von  Kiinstlern  und  Ktrnst- 
sachen. ) 

ZEGERS,  or  SEGERS,  HERCULES,  a  clever  Dutch  landscape- 
painter  and  etcher,  of  Amsterdam,  of  the  17th  century,  remarkable 
for  his  want  of  success.  He  was  a  painter  of  great  ability  and  great 
imagination  ;  somo  of  his  landscapes  exhibit  a  surprising  extent  of 
country,  aud  are  set  off  by  judiciously  chosen  groups  of  trees  and 
well-diversified  foregrounds.  He  was  however  very  unsuccessful  iu 
disposing  of  his  pictures,  and  ho  tried  his  fortune  iu  etching,  but  in 
this  branch,  though  equally  clever,  he  was  equally  unfortunate.  He  at 
last  tried  his  utmost  upon  a  large  plate,  but  when  he  took  it  to  a  pub- 
lisher for  sale,  the  man  offered  him  merely  the  value  of  the  copper  for 
it.  This  so  incensed  Zegers,  that,  having  told  the  priutseller  that  the 
day  would  come  when  each  print  from  it  would  be  worth  more  than 
he  had  offered  for  the  plate,  he  had  a  few  impressions  takeu  from  it, 
aud  then  destroyed  it.  His  prophecy  came  true,  for  even  in  Hou- 
bracken's  time  a  print  from  that  plate  sold  for  sixteen  ducats.  Zegers, 
broken-hearted  at  his  bad  fortune,  took  to  drinking,  and,  iu  returning 
home  one  nLht  intoxicated,  he  fell,  and  died  in  consequence  of  the 
fall.  Houbraken,  who  quotes  S.  van  Hoogstraten  in  the  account  of 
Zegers,  states  that  he  cauuot  give  either  the  year  of  his  birth  or  death; 
by  others  the  dates  of  1625  and  lb'29  are  given  for  his  birth,  and 
1675  and  1679  for  his  death.  Zegers  invented  a  method  of  printing 
landscapes  in  colours  upon  calico,  but  his  invention  was  not  taken  up 
by  any  one. 

ZELOTTI,  BATTISTA,  a  distinguished  Italian  painter,  and  one 
of  the  best  of  the  native  painters  of  Verona,  where  he  was  bora  in 
1532.  He  was  the  scholar  of  Antonio  Badile,  but  he  is  said  by  Vasari 
to  have  studied  also  some  time  with  Titian.  Zelotti  was  the  rival  of 
Paul  Veronese,  at  Verona,  and  he  assisted  him  in  some  of  his  frescoes ; 
he  surpassed  him  as  a  practical  fresco- painter,  and  he  is  considered  by 
Borne  to  have  been  superior  to  Paul,  both  in  warmth  of  colouring  and  in 
correctness  of  design,  but  he  was  iuferior  to  him  iu  the  beauty  of  his 
heads,  and  in  the  general  grace  ani  variety  of  his  compositions.  The 
invention  of  Zelotti  was  fertile,  aud  his  compositions  full  of  power,  but 
his  reputation  was  always  below  his  merits,  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  being  chiefly  employed  in  fresco  in  the  smaller  towns  aud  villages 
or  at  the  villas  of  noblemen,  whence  his  works  were  less  seen  and  less 
ki.own  than  they  deserved  to  be.  One  of  his  greatest  works  is  at 
Cataio,  formerly  the  villa  of  the  Marquis  Obizzi,  now  of  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  where,  about  1570,  Zelotti  painted  a  series  of  frescoes  illus- 
trating the  services  of  the  Obizzi  family.  He  painted  also  some  excel- 
lent works  in  the  cathedral  of  Viceuza,  which  have  been  mistaken  by 
many  for  works  of  Paul  Veronese.  Zelotti  died  about  1592,  after  a 
life  of  much  labour  for  others,  but  little  profit  to  himself.  (Vasari 
Vite  de  Pittori,  &c;  Ridolti,  Le  Maraviglie  ddl'  Arte,  <Ssc. ;  Dal  Pozzo, 
Vite  de  Ptituri,  <kc.  Veronesi ;  Zanetti ;  Lanzi.) 

ZELTER,  CARL-FRIEDRICH,  by  profession  an  architect,  or,  as 
he  modestly  designated  himself,  a  master-builder — though  somewhat 
late  in  life  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  music — was  boin  at  Berliu, 
in  1758.  He  received  a  liberal  education  ;  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  was  articled  to  his  father,  a  Saxon,  and  a  builder.  After  a  long 
illness  from  which  he  suffeied  in  his  eighteenth  year,  an  extraordinary 
passion  for  music  suddenly  sprung  up  in  him ;  but  as  his  time  was 
almost  wholly  occupied  in  his  professional  pursuits,  he  could  indulge 
only  in  an  evening  in  his  favourite  study.  In  1783,  having  completed 
his  probationary  architectural  drawing,  he  was  admitted  as  a  master- 
builder,  by  which  more  is  meaut  iu  Germany  thau  in  England.  And 
now  for  the  first  time  he  received  instructions  in  counterpoint,  from 
Fa-cb,  to  whom  he  acknowledges  hima-lf  indented  for  whatever  meiit 
his  compositions  possess.  He  also  diligently  attended  his  master's 
singing  academy,  a  government  establishment,  and  became  one  of  its 
active  members,  whereof,  in  1797,  Fasch  having  become  aged  and  infirm, 
betook  the  managemeut.  Iu  1809  Ztdter  was  appointed,  by  the  king, 
profesfor  of  music  to  the  University  and  the  Royal  Institute  of  Berlin. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  same  year  too,  a  new  society  was  formed 
at  Berlin,  under  the  title  of  '  Die  Liedertafel '  (the  Vocal  Club),  and 
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Zelter  was  named  the  president.  Thi*  was,  in  fact,  a  revival,  in  a 
much  improved  form,  of  the  ^uild  of  tho  old  German  Meister-Sanger, 

and  is  now  an  establishment  of  even  national  importance.  He  died, 
May  15,  1832. 

Zelter's  compositions  are  spoken  of  in  high  t*-rms  by  German 
writers,  but  they  are  little  known  beyond  his  own  country.  But 
while  his  musical  works  seem  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  con- 
fined to  the  place  of  their  birth,  his  name  is  become  familiar  to  all 
who  take  much  interest  in  German  literature.  His  correspondence 
with  Gdthe,  published  a  few  years  ago,  exhibits  him  as  a  philosophical, 
acute  musical  critic  ;  as  a  man  of  general  knowledge,  of  strong  mind, 
and  reliued  taste  ;  and  tho  friendship  of  tho  great  poet  with  whom  he 
was  in  such  constant  communication,  which  is  so  clearly  evinced  in 
Gbthe's  letters,  is  in  itself  a  guatantee  of  the  intellectual  merits  of 
him  who  enjoyed  the  intimacy  and  confidence  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  per-ons  of  the  prevent  age. 

ZEMAUN-8HAH,    (Sham  Ze.uaun.] 

ZENI.  Nicjol6  Zeno  and  Antonio  Zeno  were  two  brothers,  the 
published  accounts  of  whose  voyages  have  occasioned  much  contro- 
versy. They  were  Venetians.  Tne  word  employed  to  designate  the 
family  is  Zen,  or  Zena;  to  designate  a  single  individual  of  that  family, 
Zeno;  to  designate  two  or  more  individuals,  Zeni.  The  Z-na  is  one 
of  the  oldest  of  the  patiieian  families  of  the  mainland  territories  of 
Venice.  Its  first  distinguished  member,  Marin  Zeno,  lived  about  the 
year  1200.  The  posterity  of  Antonio  Zeno  survived  the  republic,  and 
opened,  in  1818,  the  family  archives  to  the  researches  of  Cardinal 
Zurla.  But  for  the  most  part,  when  'the  Z-ni'  are  spoken  of,  the 
brothers  Nicold  and  Antonio  are  meant.  Their  adventures,  and  tho 
controversies  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  shall  therefore  be  firot 
dispostd  of  in  the  present  article,  although  others  of  the  name,  having 
attained  to  some  notoriety,  must  be  noticed  in  the  sequel. 

Nicold  Zeno  and  Antouio  Zeno  were  sons  of  Pietro  Zeno,  surnamed 
Dragoue,  and  brothers  of  Carlo  Zeno,  commander  of  the  Venetian  fleet 
against  the  Genoese  in  the  war  of  Chioggia.  Their  mother's  name 
was  Agnes  Daudolo.  The  dates  of  the  births  of  both  brothers  are 
known  only  from  conjecture.  Their  parents  married  in  1326,  and  had 
in  all  ten  children.  Carlo  was  born  about  1331,  of  whom  it  is  known 
that  his  mother  died  when  he  was  so  young  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to 
remember  her.  This  necessarily  places  the  births  of  Nicold  and 
Antonio  between  the  years  1326  and  1340. 

The  name  of  Nicold  appears  frequently  in  the  annals  of  Venice  from 
1365  to  13S8.  In  1365  be  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  el>  ction  of  the 
doge  Marco  Cornaro;  in  1367  he  was  one  of  the  deputies  sent  to  Mar- 
seille by  the  senate  of  Venice  to  convey  the  pope  to  Rome ;  he  served 
during  the  war  of  Chioggia,  in  which  he  commanded  a  galley,  iu 
1379  ;  he  is  mentioned  as  having  been  considered  one  of  the  richest 
patricians  in  1381 ;  in  1382  he  was  one  of  the  electors  who  nominated 
the  doge  Michelo  Moro-iui,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Ferrara ;  towards  the  close  of  1 388  he  was  sent, 
along  with  two  other  nobles,  to  receive  the  cession  of  Treviso  from  the 
lord  of  Padua.  After  this  his  name  disappears  from  public  history  : 
his  subsequent  career  is  only  known  through  a  small  work  published 
by  one  of  his  descendants  in  1558. 

According  to  this  work,  Nicold  Zeno,  having  embarked  on  board  a 
vessel  of  his  owu  to  visit  England  and  Flanders,  was  driven  out  of  hie 
course  by  a  storm,  and  shipwrecked  on  the  '  island'  of  Frisland.  Here 
he  aud  his  companions  were  rescued  from  wreckers  by  a  prince  of  the 
name  of  Zichmni,  into  whose  service  Zeno  entered  in  the  capacity  of 
pilot,  and  remained  with  him  one  or  two  years.  At  the  close  of  that; 
period,  having  been  advanced  by  Zichmni  to  wealth  and  honours  for 
services  in  war,  he  invited  his  brother  Antonio  to  join  him,  which  he 
did.  Nicol5  survived  his  brother's  arrival  four  years,  and  died  in 
Frisland.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  certainty  either  the  year 
.in  which  he  quitted  Venice,  or  how  many  years  elapsed  from  bis 
departure  to  his  being  joined  by  Antonio.  The  year  1380,  the  date 
assigned  to  his  shipwreck  by  his  descendant,  is  evidently  an  error,  for 
in  November  1388,  he  was  still  in  Italy.  Most  probably  he  sailed  in 
1389  ;  two  years  at  the  least  must  bave  elapsed  before  his  brother 
joined  him ;  and  he  survived  that  event  four  years.  This  brings  us 
down  to  1395  as  the  year  of  his  death.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  dead 
in  1398,  for  the  family  register,  making  meution  of  his  son  Tomaso 
in  that  jear,  describes  hiui  as  the  sou  of  the  "  quondam  Nicol6." 

Of  Antonio  Zeuo's  hUtory  previous  to  his  setting  out  to  join  his 
brother  in  Frisland,  nothing  appears  to  be  known,  except  that  he  was 
married  in  1384.  According  to  the  conjectures  aoove  stated,  he  must 
have  arrived  in  Frisland  about  the  year  1391.  He  remained  there  four- 
teen years  in  the  service  of  Zichmni,  having  succeeded  at  his  brother's 
death  to  his  property  and  employments.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
(say  1405)  he  returned  to  Venice,  wbere  it  is  probable  that  he  died  in 
the  same  year ;  for  the  passage  in  the  family  anuals  which  notices  the 
marriage  of  his  son  Dracone  in  1406,  speaks  of  him  as  ''quondam  Ser 
Antonio." 

The  controversy  alluded  to  in  the  outset  of  this  article  relates  to  the 
countries  visited  by  the  Zeni,  and  whether  their  voyages  extended  to 
America.  In  attempting  to  form  an  opinion  on  these  qutstions,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  iu  view  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  information 
we  have  respecting  those  voyages  ;  and  with  this  view  we  shall  set  aside 
all  that  has  been  sail  by  commentators,  until  we  have  ascertained 
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what  the  text  really  says.  All  that  we  know  is  compressed  in  twenty- 
seven  pages  of  a  very  small  and  not  very  closely  priuted  quarto 
volume,  printed  at  Venice,  by  Francesco  Marcolini,  in  1558.  The 
narrative  purports  to  have  been  compiled  about  that  time  by  a  younger 
Nicold  Zeno.  who  died  in  1565,  from  the  papers  of  Antonio  Zeno.  The 
materials  iu  the  possession  of  Nicold  the  younger,  at  the  time  he  wrote 
hiB  book,  appear  to  have  been  only  two  letters  from  Antonio  Zeno  to 
bi9  brother  Carlo,  both  written  after  the  death  of  Nicold.  In  one  of 
these  Antonio  mentions  that  he  composed  a  work  descriptive  of  the 
countries  he  had  visited  or  heard  of,  and  their  customs,  a  Life  of  his 
brother  Nicold,  and  a  Life  of  Zichmni.  But  this  book  and  a  number 
of  letters  from  Antonio  had  been  destroyed  by  Nicold  the  younger 
when  a  boy  : — "These  letters  (the  letters  quoted  in  the  book)  were 
written  by  Messer  Antonio  to  Messer  Carlo,  his  brother ;  and  it  grieves 
me  that  the  book  and  many  other  writiogs  on  the  same  subject;  have 
perished  wretchedly,  I  scarce  know  how  ;  for  having  como  iuto  my 
hands  when  I  was  quite  a  boy,  I  tore  and  dispersed  them,  as  boys  will 
do  ('  come  fauno  i  fanciulli,  le  squarciai  e  mandai  tutte  a  male'),  as  I 
cannot  now  remember  without  much  sorrow."  Our  knowledge  of  the 
voyages  of  the  Zeni  therefore  rests  upon  a  book  compiled  about  150 
years  after  tho  death  of  the  longest  liver  of  the  two,  from  two  of 
Antonio's  letters,  and  such  vague  recollection  as  the  writer  retained  of 
the  contents  of  some  manuscripts  which  had  come  into  his  hands  and 
been  destroyed  by  him  when  a  boy.  He  states,  it  is  true,  that  the 
map  which  accompanies  his  book  was  copied  from  an  old  and  faded 
map  (''marica  e  vecchia")  in  the  family  archives;  but  he  does  not 
assert  that  it  was  made  by  either  of  the  brothers,  or  even  that  it  was 
made  about  their  time.  From  this  review  it  uiuBt  be  apparent  how 
little  we  know  of  the  voyages  of  the  Zeni,  and  how  much  that  little 
has  in  all  probability  been  disfigured. 

Down  to  the  death  of  Nicold  the  elder,  his  descendant  tells  the 
story  in  his  own  person  :  this  part  of  the  book  relates  the  Vikingar 
expeditions,  in  which  Nicold  served  under  Zichmni.  The  rest  of  the 
book  consists  in  great  part  of  a  letter  from  Antonio  to  Carlo,  in  which 
he  rehearses  the  story  of  a  fisherman  who  had  been  shipwrecked  on 
some  far  western  land,  and  detaiued  there  many  years,  and  adds  an 
account  of  an  expedition,  fitted  out  by  Ziclimni,  to  visit  that  country, 
in  which  he  had  accompanied  him.  The  last  two  pages  are  occupied 
with  a  fragment  of  another  letter  from  Antonio  to  Carlo,  in  which 
he  mentions  the  book  or  books  he  has  composed,  and  adds  that  he  will 
write  no  more,  as  he  hopes  soon  to  communicate  with  him  by  word  of 
mouth. 

The  part  of  the  narrative  which  relates  to  Nicold  contains  the 
history  of  three  campaigns.  In  the  first  Frisland  is  subdued  by 
Zichmni,  who  commands  the  land  forces,  while  Nicol6  Zeno  co-operates 
with  the  fleet.  Zichmni  was  lord  of  the  island  of  Porland,  half  a  day's 
sail  from  Frisland,  which  he  had  wrested  the  previous  year  from  the 
king  of  Norway;  and  of  the  duchy  ('duchea')  of  Sorano  on  the 
mainland  ('fra  terra')  on  the  side  next  Scotland.  Frisland  was  an 
island  rather  larger  than  Ireland.  From  the  part  of  the  coast  wheie 
Nicold  was  wrecked,  he  conducted  the  fle  t  of  Zichmni  to  the  west, 
and,  after  conquering  several  small  islands,  turned  iuto  a  gulf  called 
'Sudero,'  and  captured  in  a  port  called  '  Sanestol'  some  ships  loaded 
with  salt-fish.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Zichmni,  who  had  marched 
over-land.  Zeno  again  set  sail  to  the  west,  and  reached  the  opposite 
headland  of  the  gulf:  the  sea,  it  is  remarked,  was  full  of  shallows.  He 
next  returns  to  a  part  of  Frisland  named  Bondendon,  where  he  learns 
that  Zichmni  has  conquered  the  whole  island.  He  sails  thence  to 
Frisland,  "the  capital  of  the  island,  situated  in  a  gulf  on  the  south- 
east, of  which  there  are  many  in  the  island,  in  which  fish  are  taken  in 
such  abundance  that  many  ships  are  laden  with  them,  and  Flanders, 
Bretagne,  England,  Scotland,  Norway,  and  Denmark  send  there  for 
supplies,  and  are  much  enriched."  In  all  this  part  of  the  narrative 
the  only  hint  given  of  the  position  of  the  countries  is  that  Sorano 
"  on  the  main"  is  on  the  side  opposite  Scotland.  Were  it  not  for  the 
epithet  'island,'  applied  to  Frisland,  there  is  nothing  incompatible 
with  the  notion  of  the  country  so  named  being  the  Friesland  of  the 
preseut  day.  There  are  even  some  points  that  coincide  with  it. 
Sailing  westward  from  the  part  of  Frisland  which  he  was  thrown 
upon,  Zeno  turns  into  the  Gulf  of  Zudero  (the  Zuyder  Zee?);  and 
the  capital  of  Frisland  is  situated  within  a  gulf  to  the  south-east  (the 
Dollart?).  The  Zuyder  Zee  is  full  of  shallows  ("  pieno  di  seccagne"). 
The  bays  of  Friesland  were  at  that  time  frequented  by  vessels  from  all 
the  countries  enumerated,  seeking  for  cargoes  of  fish.  There  are  small 
islands  ('isolette')  in  abundance  between  the  Texel  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Eojs. 

The  second  campaign  was  undertaken  by  Zichmni  against  Estland, 
which  is  between  Frisland  and  Norway  ("  sopra  la  costa  tra  Frislanda 
e  Norwegia").  The  expedition  does  not  reach  Estland,  but  is  driven 
by  a  storm  upon  Grisland,  a  large  but  uninhabited  island.  No  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  relative  position  of  Grisland  to  any  of  the  other 
countries  mentioned,  nor  of  its  distance  from  them.  From  Grisland 
an  expedition  is  made  against  the  islands  and  Island  ("le  islande"  and 
"  Islanda  che  medesimamente  con  l'altre  eta  sotto  il  Re  di  Norwegia") 
to  the  north.  The  expedition  fails,  but  seven  other  islands  in  the  same 
narrow  seas  ("  negli  stessi  canali  l'altre  isole,  dette  islande,  che  sono 
sette")  are  conquered,  a  fortress  erected  in  one  of  them,  named  Bres, 
and  Nicold  Zeno  left  to  winter  there.    Zichmni  returns  to  Frisland. 


Our  indications  are  here  still  fainter.  Proceeding  on  the  supposition 
that  the  Frisland  of  the  Zeni  may  have  been  the  country  then  and  still 
so  called,  EstlaDd  (the  laud  to  the,  east),  between  Frisland  and  Nor- 
way, may  have  been  the  Danish  peninsula.  '  Islauda  '  and  '  islande' 
appear  to  be  merely  the  singular  and  plural  of  the  Teutonic  word 
island  :  the  one  caunot,  and  the  other  does  not  necessarily  apply,  to 
Iceland.  Bres  approximates  to  Bressay,  tho  name  of  one  of  the 
Shetland  islands. 

The  third  campaign  of  Nicold  Zeno  was  a  voyage  of  discovery  he 
undertook  from  Bres.  He  set  out  in  the  month  of  July,  and  sailed  to 
the  north  (or  north-west)  till  he  reached  Eugroneland.  The  distance  is 
not  given  but  tho  whole  description  of  Eugroneland  applies  to  Iceland, 
and  is  applicable  to  no  other  country.  There  are,  the  volcano ;  the  hot 
springs  ;  the  brief  summer;  the  early  introduction  of  Christianity  and 
the  Latin  language;  tho  commerce  with  Norway  — "  Vengono  molti 
navigli  dal  capo  di  sopra  Norvegia  e  dal  Treadon"  (Drontheim  ?).  The 
greater  part  of  the  priests  we  are  told  are  "  delle  Islande"- — from  the 
i-lands ;  another  corroboration  of  the  opinion  that  Islanda,  as  used  in 
this  narrative,  is  not  the  proper  name  of  any  one  country.  These 
indications  are  extremely  vague ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  them 
incompatible  with  the  notion  that  Frisland  is  Friesland ;  Eugrone- 
land, Iceland  :  and  the  intermediate  Bress,  the  Bressay  of  the  Shetland 
group. 

There  remain — Antonio  Zeoo's  report  of  the  story  of  the  ship- 
wrecked fisherman,  and  his  account  of  Zichmni's  expedition  in  search 
of  the  lands  described  by  the  fisherman. 

The  fisherman's  story  need  not  be  minutely  examined  here.  Anto- 
nio's version  of  it  is  sufficiently  near  the  truth  to  show  that  it  is  really 
an  imperfect  account  of  one  of  the  many  accidental  or  premeditated 
visits  paid  by  the  Northmen  of  Europe,  in  these  early  ages,  to  the 
northern  regions  of  America;  but  it  is  too  succinct  aud  disfigured  to 
add  anything  to  our  knowledge  of  these  expeditions  :  its  only  import- 
ance is  derived  from  its  having  been  the  motive  to  Zichmni's  voyage  of 
discovery  to  the  west. 

This  expedition,  after  labouring  for  many  days  among  the  islands 
and  shallows  which  were  the  scene  of  Nicold  Zeno's  first  campaign, 
pushed  out  iuto  "  the  deep  sea"  in  the  beginning  of  July.  Scarcely 
was  the  vojage  fairly  begun,  when  a  tempest  broke  loose  and  tossed 
the  vessels  about  for  eight  days,  swamping  some  of  them,  and  leaving 
the  surviving  ciews  entirely  i.noraut  of  their  whereabout.  On  the 
return  of  good  weather,  Zichmni  steered  to  the  west,  and  reached  an 
island  which  Zeno  calls  Icari,  a  1  ding,  that  the  inhabitants  said  the 
name  was  derived  from  their  first  king,  a  son  of  Dedalus,  king  of 
Scotland.  Every  attempt  to  make  good  a  landing  od  the  territory  of 
the  Scotch  colony  having  proved  unavailing,  Zichmni  continued  his 
voyage  to  the  west  for  six  days,  at  the  termination  of  which  he  was 
assailed  by  another  tempest,  aud  forced  to  scud  before  the  wind  till 
he  was  driven  to  a  land  unknown  to  all  on  board.  Here,  as  in  the 
western  voyage  of  Nicold  Zeno,  the  presence  of  a  volcano  appears  to 
indicate  Iceland,  but  the  adventurer  had  no  intercourse  with  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  described  as  being  of  small  stature,  and  inhabiting 
caves.  Here  Zichmni  resolved  to  winter,  and  Antonio  was  sent  to 
Frisland  with  some  mutineers  who  refused  to  remain.  A  voyage  of 
twenty  days  in  an  easterly  and  eight  in  a  southerly  course  brought 
him  to  Frisland.  The  only  indication  in  this  voyage  that  aids  us  in 
conjecturing  the  places  named  is  the  volcano,  which  points  to  Iceland. 
If  we  assume  Iceland  to  be  its  western  termination,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  narrative  incompatible  with  the  assumption  that  Friesland  was 
the  point  of  departure  ;  and  the  bearings  and  the  time  occupied,  as  far 
as  they  are  given,  rather  favour  this  view. 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  narrative  of  Nicold  Zeno  the  younger, 
leaving  out  of  view  all  that  has  been  written  by  controversialists  on 
the  subject,  we  have  found  nothiug  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  the 
Frisland  of  the  elder  Nicold  may  have  been  the  Friesland  generally 
known  by  that  name,  except  that  it  is  called  an  island  ;  and  consider- 
ing that  the  Zeni  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  only  with  a  limited 
portion  of  its  shores,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  their  having 
taken  it  for  an  island.  We  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  map  pub- 
lished along  with  the  narrative  of  the  younger  Nicold,  for  two  reasons  : 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  it  without  feeling  con- 
vinced that  its  projection  could  not  have  been  made  so  early  as  the 
time  of  the  Zeni ;  in  the  second  place,  it  is  in  parts  inconsistent  with 
the  narrative.  In  his  first  campaign  Mcold  Zeno  is  expressly  said  to 
have  sailed  first  from  east  to  west,  and  th  n  fiom  west  to  east;  accord- 
ing to  the  map  he  must  have  sailed  from  north  to  south,  and  from 
south  to  north.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  map  is  the  compila- 
tion of  some  later  cosmographer. 

If  we  may  assume  Frislaud  to  have  been  the  country  between  the 
Zuyder  Zee  and  the  Ems,  the  Estland  between  it  and  Norway  would 
naturally  appear  to  indicate  the  more  eas'erly  Danish  peninsula;  '  le 
islande,'  the  different  island  groups  north  of  Scotland,  of  which  Bressay 
alone  seems  recognisable;  and  the  Eugroneland  of  Nicold,  aud  the 
nameless  island  of  Antonio  Zeno,  each  with  its  volcano,  Iceland.  In 
corroboration  of  this  view  may  be  recalled — first,  the  time  and  bearings 
of  Antonio  Zeuo's  voyage  from  the  island  to  Frisland;  second,  the 
Scotch  colony  in  the  first  island  reached  by  Zichmni ;  third,  the  resort 
of  vessels  to  Frisland  from  France,  England,  and  tne  Netherlands  for 
fish;  fourth,  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Eugroneland  and 
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Norway— specially  it  would  appear  with  Drontheim.  The  state  of 
Friesland  towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century  affords  an  additional 
corroboiation  :  it  was  a  rude  country,  intermediate  between  tho  Hans 
towns  and  the  trading  towns  of  tlie  Netherlands,  where  the  '  strand- 
recht'  (privilege  of  wreckers)  was  in  full  force,  and  where  pirates 
found  shelter  and  purchasers  of  their  plunder.  Zeno's  account  of 
Zichmui  couveys  the  idea  of  the  chief  of  a  band  of  rovers  who  wrested  . 
a  Binall  island  near  Frieslaud  from  the  king  of  Norway,  and  thence 
made  piratical  excursions  in  every  direction.  Zeno's  narrative  would 
lead  to  the  inference  that  his  baud  were  but  indifferent  seamen,  and  j 
previously  unacquainted  with  the  countries  they  visited. 

This  view  of  tho  scene  of  the  Zeui's  wanderings  is  not  put  forth  as 
certain  :  the  materials  do  not  admit  of  certainty.  If  it  is  not  tenable, 
where  is  Frisland  to  be  found  ?  Some  later  writers  have  felt  so  strongly 
the  impossibility  of  answering  this  question,  that  they  have  been  obliged 
to  assume  that  Frisland  has  since  been  submerged  iu  the  sea.  Their 
diiliculties  appear  to  have  arisen  from  the  predetermination  of  farlier 
writers  to  convey  the  Zeni  as  far  west  as  Greenland.  Walckenaer, 
seeing  the  itnpos>ibility  of  this,  has  fixed  the  most  westerly  terminus 
of  their  voyages  on  tho  south  east  of  Iceland,  to  which  he  may  have 
been  led  by  the  striking  coincidence  of  the  coast  of  Engroneland  on 
the  map  of  Nicolo  Zeno  the  younger,  and  the  south  east  coast  of  Ice- 
land. Walckenaer  however  seeks  for  the  Frisland  of  the  Zeni  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Iceland.  The  data  are  too  scanty  to  warrant  any 
approach  to  dogmatism  on  the  subject,  but  on  the  whole  we  incline  to 
adhere  to  the  conclusions  we  have  arrived  at :  first,  because  we  see  no 
impossibility  in  the  Frisland  of  the  Zeni  being  the  country  generally 
bo  culled;  second,  because  the  relative  positions  and  distances  of  the 
different  places  and  the  state  of  society  appear  to  correspond  with  that 
assumption. 

The  other  members  of  the  Zena  family  who  appear  to  require  notice 
we  will  take  in  chronological  order. 

Carlo  Zeno,  grand-admiral  of  Venice,  brother  of  Nicolo  and  Anto- 
nio, was  born  about  1334.  While  yet  quite  a  child  the  pope  presented 
him  to  a  prebeudal  benefice  at  Patras.  At  the  University  of  Padua, 
some  debts  he  contracted  at  play  obliged  him  to  abscond,  and  for  five 
years  he  served  as  a  soldier  in  different  parts  of  Italy.  Returning 
home,  he  found  the  republic  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Turks,  and 
repaired  to  Patras  for  the  double  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  his 
benefice  and  serving  his  country  in  a  military  capacity.  In  Greece  he 
got  involved  in  a  duel,  and  this  forced  him  at  last  to  resign  all  views 
to  an  eccUsiastical  career.  He  married  a  rich  Greek  widow,  who  how- 
ever did  not  long  survive  their  marriage.  On  his  return  to  Venice  he 
took  for  his  second  wife  a  lady  of  the  Giustiniani  family.  Unable  to 
remain  at  rest,  he  repaired  to  Constantinople  in  prosecution  of  com- 
mercial speculations,  which  kept  him  seven  years  engaged.  His  trans- 
actions brought  him  into  connection  with  the  emperor  John  Palecologus. 
and  enabled  him  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  negociation  by  which 
that  prince  ceded  Tenedos  to  the  Venetians.  This  occurred  in  1376, 
and  is  the  first  event  in  the  life  of  Zeno  of  which  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  date  so  nearly.  This  acquisition  on  the  part  of  the 
republic  was  the  commencemeut  of  the  war  of  Chioggia,  in  which  the 
Genoese,  the  Hungarians,  and  tbe  Lord  of  Padua  were  leagued  agaiust 
Venice.  The  defence  of  Treviso  against  the  Hungarians  was  intrusted 
to  Carlo  Zeno.  He  maintained  that  frontier  post  till  1379,  when  the 
Venetian  government,  after  the  loss  of  the  sea-fight  of  Pola,  recalled 
him  to  take  the  command  of  a  fleet.  With  eight  galleys  he  sailed  from 
Venice,  and  broke  through  the  Genoese  fleet  without  losing  a  vessel. 
He  took  a  number  of  the  enemy's  ships  in  the  Sicilian  waters,  and 
negociated  a  peace  with  Joan  of  Naphs.  He  then  sailed  northward, 
and  made  the  victorious  Genoese  tremble  for  the  security  of  their  owu 
coasts.  After  scourging  the  north-eastern  shores  of  Italy  he  set  sail 
for  the  Archipelago,  where  he  received  reinforcements.  With  his  fleet 
augmented  to  fourteen  galleys  he  steered  to  Btirout  to  offer  convoy  to 
the  stores  of  Venetian  merchandise  which  had  accumulated  during 
the  war.  He  appeared  with  his  rich  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  lagoons 
on  the  1st  of  January  13S0.  Venice  was  at  that  moment  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity.  The  Genoese  had  taken  Chioggia  and  penetrated 
into  the  lagoons  with  a  fleet,  of  double  tbe  number  of  ve-sels  that  the 
grand-admiral  Pisani  had  to  oppose  to  them.  The  arrival  of  Zeno 
completely  charged  the  face  of  affairs.  He  broke  the  Genoese  block- 
ade, provisioned  Venice,  aud  transferring  his  services  from  the  sea  to 
the  land  force,  re-took  Chioggia. 

On  the  death  of  Pisani  (15th  August  1380),  Zeno  was  appointed 
grand-admiral,  aud  in  that  capacity  he  made  head  against  Spiuola  in 
the  Archipelago  till  the  peace  of  13bl.  The  next  five  years  were  spent 
by  Zeno  iu  Lombardy  in  the  service  of  the  Visconti.  After  this  he 
was  employed  on  embas-ies  to  France  and  England,  and  advanced  in 
succession  to  the  diguified  magistracies  of  Avogador  delle  Commune 
and  Procurator  of  St.  Mark.  In  1403,  while  still  holding  the  latter 
appointment,  he  was,  contrary  to  the  customary  policy  of  Venice, 
placed  in  commaud  of  a  fleet  to  oppose  Boucicault,  over  whom  he 
obtained  a  victory  ou  the  7th  of  October.  A  few  mouths  later  he  was 
sent  to  command  the  army  against  Francesco  Carrara,  lord  of  Padua. 
Upon  the  death  of  Carrara  and  the  tack  of  his  palace,  an  entry  was 
found  iu  his  registers  of  400  golden  ducats  paid  to  Carlo  Zeno.  Zeno 
proved  satisfactorily  before  the  Council  of  Ten  that  this  was  simply 
the  repayment  of  a  debt  which  Carrara  had  contracted  to  him  on  the 


occasion  of  his  flight  to  Ostia ;  but  he  was  nevertheless  deprived  of  all 
his  employments  and  condemned  to  two  years'  imprisonment.  As 
soon  as  he  was  set  at  liberty,  Zeno  ernbaiked  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land.  While  there  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  king  ot 
Cyprus,  who  was  at  war  with  the  Genoese.  In  1410,  Carlo  Zeuo 
returned  to  Venice,  and  married  for  the  third  tiajo.  His  remaining 
years  were  spent  in  literary  pursuits,  but  tormented  by  the  stone  and 
tho  gout.  He  died  ou  the  8th  of  March  1418.  Of  three  cons  whom 
he  had  by  his  second  wile,  two  died  before  him.  The  family  was  kept 
up  by  tho  survivor,  Pietro. 

Iacopo  Zeno,  a  grandson  of  Carlo,  was  a  posthumous  son  of  Iacopo, 
who  died  the  year  before  his  father.  He  was  born  in  Oecember  1417. 
He  studied  at  Padua,  and,  after  taking  bis  decrees,  repaired  to  Florence 
in  1439,  during  the  Bitting  of  the  Council  of  Florence,  and  was  soon 
received  into  the  papal  service.  In  1441  he  was  apostolical  referen- 
dary ;  in  1456  (or  1447,  according  to  (Jghelli)  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Belluno  and  Feltre  ;  in  1459  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Padua, 
where  he  died  of  apoplexy  in  1481.  Iacopo  Zeno  was  esteemed  one 
of  the  first  orators  of  his  age.  He  left  a  valuable  library  and  several 
works  of  his  own  composition  in  manuscript.  The  most  importaut 
were — 1, 'Vita  summorum  Pontificum,'  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library,  of  which  the  Bollandists  have  made  great  use;  2,  '  Do  Vita. 
Moribus,  llebusque  gestis  Caroli  Zeni' — a  life  of  his  grandfather,  of 
which  an  indifferent  Italian  translation  by  Francesco  Quenni  has  been 
repeatedly  published.  The  original  Latin  appeared  for  the  first  time 
iu  vol.  xix.  of  Muratori's  collection  of  Italian  historians. 

Cateiuno  Zeno,  a  grandson  of  the  traveller  Antonio  and  the  son  of 
his  son  Pietro,  suruamed  '  II  Dragone.'  Pietro  was  married  to  Anne 
Morosini  iu  1406,  but  the  year  of  his  sou's  birth  is  unknown  :  so  is 
the  year  of  his  death.  In  1472  Caterino  Zeno  was  appointed  by  the 
senate  of  Venice  ambassador  to  Uzun-Hassan-Beg,  king  of  Persia.  He 
b  said  to  have  accepted  the  mi-sion  with  the  more  readiness,  that 
having  married  a  relative  of  David  Comnenui>,  tbe  last  emperor  of 
Trebizond,  he  was  allied  by  marriage  to  the  King  of  Persia.  At 
Tabriz,  the  residence  of  Uzun-Hassau,  Zeno  was  (probably  on  account 
of  his  matrimonial  alliance)  received  at  court  on  a  more  familiar 
footing  than  the  generality  of  Europeans.  This  enabled  him  to  collect 
a  mass  of  interesting  information  relative  to  the  manners  and  politic* 
of  Persia.  The  insight  thus  obtained  into  Oriental  customs  he  subse- 
quently increased  by  journeys  in  Persia  and  Arabia.  Aft^r  the  termi- 
nation of  his  mission  he  published  at  Venice  a  short  account  of  his 
travels.  He  subsequently  returned  to  the  east,  and  died  at  Damascus. 
The  narrative  of  Caterino  Zeno's  travels  became  in  little  more  than 
sixty  years  after  his  death  so  rare,  that  neither  Ramusio  nor  his  own 
kinsman  Nicol5  Zeno  the  younger  was  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  them. 
The  latter  endeavoured  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  compiling  an 
account  of  Cateriuo'8  travels  from  letters  written  by  him  to  friends 
during  his  absence  in  the  east.  Even  this  work  has  however  become 
extremely  rare.  Formaleoui  published  at  Venice,  iu  1783,  an  account 
of  Caterino  Zeno's  adventures,  which  he  pretended  to  have  taken  from 
an  ancient  manuscript.  This  work  is  a  gross  and  rather  clum-y 
forgery. 

Nicolo  Zeno  the  younger  (a  descendant  in  the  direct  line  of  Nicol5 
Zeno  the  elder),  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  only  notices  we 
possess  of  the  adventures  of  '  the  Zeni,'  and  of  Cateriuo  Zeno,  was 
born  in  Venice  ou  the  6th  of  June  1515,  and  died  on  the  loth  of 
August  1565.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  His  country- 
man Patrizi  (a  contemporary),  and  Gaspari  (in  his  '  Catalogo  della, 
Biblioteca  Veneta ')  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  eloquence,  and 
of  his  acquirements  in  mathematics  and  cosmography.  He  published 
'Dell'  Origine  di  Venezia  td  autiquissima  Memoria  de'  BarbarL'  But 
he  is  remembered  chiefly  for  tbe  little  volume,  published  in  1558, 
containing  the  adventures  of  Caterino  Zeuo.  in  two  books,  and  those 
of  "the  Zeni'  in  one  book.  This  work  has  every  internal  niaik  of 
being  a  faithful  compilation  from  the  very  imperfect  materials  in  his 
possession.  He  leaves  his  heroes  as  much  as  possible  to  tell  their 
own  story. 

Antonio  Zeno  the  younger,  a  respectable  Greek  scholar  of  the  16th 
century,  aLo  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Zena.  He  published  at 
Venice,  in  1569,  a  commentary  on  the  speeches  attributed  to  Pericles 
in  Thucydides,  and  Lepidus  in  Sallust  — '  Commentaria  in  Concionem 
Periclis  et  Lepidi,  ex  Thucydide  et  Sallustio.' 

Apostolo  Zeno  was  born  at  Venice,  on  the  11th  of  December  1668. 
He  was  descended  from  a  branch  of  tbe  Zena  family  which  had  been 
settled  ever  siuco  the  13th  century  in  the  island  of  Candia,  whence 
the  parents  of  Zeno  were  obliged  to  emigrate  and  return  to  Venice 
owing  to  the  Turkish  invasion,  by  which  they  lost  all  their  property. 
Zeno's  mother  was  of  a  distinguished  Greek  family  of  Candia.  Zeno 
lo-t  his  father  when  a  child,  and  his  mother  was  thrown  for  support 
on  the  assistance  of  her  brother-in-law,  the  Bishop  of  Capo  d'Ltria, 
who  placed  young  Apostolo  iu  the  college  of  the  Somaschi  at  Venice. 
He  displayed  early  a  decided  taste  for  poetry,  and  after  having  left 
college  he  began  to  write  melo  iramas,  which  were  well  received.  One 
of  them,  entitled  '  Temistocle,'  so  pleased  the  Emperor  Leopold  L  of 
Germany  that  he  proposed  to  Zeuo  the  situation  of  dramatic  composer 
at  Vienna,  with  a  salary  of  4000  florins,  which  Zeno  declined.  He 
received  orders  for  melodramas  from  several  courts  of  Germany  &ud 
Italy,  and  was  handsomely  rewarded  for  them.    Since  the  time  of 
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Rinuccini,  who  may  be  said  to  have  created  the  Italian  melodrama, 
that  speci'B  of  dramatic  composition  had  partaken  of  the  vicious 
taste  of  the  seicentisti,  or  17th  century  school.  Apostolo  Zeno  was 
the  reformer  and  renovator  of  the  genuine  melodrama  as  a  poetical 
composition,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his  successor  Metastasio,  and 
afterwards  by  Sograffi,  Barbieri,  Roman),  and  others. 

Zeno,  in  the  midst  of  his  poetical  occupations,  did  not  neglect  graver 
studies.  He  was  possessed  of  sound  critical  discernment,  and  had  col- 
lected an  ample  store  of  literary  knowledge.  In  1710  he  began  to 
publish  his  '  Giornale  dei  Letterati,'  which  was  afterwards  couiinued 
by  bis  brother  Pier  Caterino  Zeno,  making  altogether  a  series  of  forty 
volumes,  full  of  important  literary  and  biographical  information. 
Having  noticed  many  omissions  and  inaccuracies  in  the  work  'lie 
Historicis  Latinis'  of  G.  J.  Voss,  especially  concerning  the  Italian 
historians  who  had  written  in  Latin,  Zeno  undertook  to  supply  the 
deficiency  by  his  '  Dissertazioni  Vossiane,'  which  were  scattered  about 
his  Journal ;  they  were  collected  and  published  after  his  death,  in 
2  vols.  4to,  1752,  a  work  which  in  much  valued.  He  likewise  wrote  a 
running  commentary  to  the  '  Biblioteca  dell'  Floquenza  Italiana'  of 
Fontaniui,  which  commentary  is  much  more  important  and  instructive 
than  the  text ;  it  is  written  with  much  critical  skill,  and  in  somewhat 
n  sarcastic  vein.  It  was  published  also  after  Zeno's  death,  together 
with  Fontanini's  text,  in  2  vols.  4  to. 

In  1717  Zeno  was  invited  to  Vienna  by  the  Emperor  Charles  VI., 
with  the  offer  of  the  situation  of  court  poet,  to  which  was  afterwards 
added  that  of  historiographer  to  his  imperial  majesty,  accompanied 
with  liberal  emoluments.  Zeno,  having  obtained  leave  of  the  state 
inquisitors,  accepted  the  offer,  and  proceeded  to  Vienna  in  1718.  In 
crossing  the  Alps  bis  coach  was  upset,  and  he  broke  his  leg  ;  but 
having  recovered  from  the  accident,  he  arrived  at  Vienna,  where  he 
was  received  by  Charles  in  the  kindest  manner.  He  wrote  dramas  for 
the  imperial  opera,  and  oratorios  for  the  imperial  chapel  till  1729, 
when  his  advanced  years  and  the  stat»  of  his  health  made  him 
desirous  of  returning  to  Italy  to  end  his  days  in  his  native  country. 
Having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  aod  proposed  young 
Metastasio  to  succeed  him  in  his  office  of  court  poet,  he  returned  to 
Venice,  where  he  occupied  himself  in  collecting  books  and  medals, 
and  in  preparing  his  works  for  the  press.  The  death  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.,  and  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  which  followed, 
deprived  Zeno  of  the  liberal  emolument  which  he  had  continued  to 
enjoy  even  after  he  left  Vienna;  but  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  soon 
after  granted  him  an  annual  pension  of  1000  florins,  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  title  of  poet  and  historiographer  to  the  imperial  court. 
In  1747  Zeno  sold  his  cabinet  of  medals  for  20,000  florins  to  the  abbot 
of  the  Regular  Canons  of  St.  Florian  in  Upper  Austria.  His  rich 
library  he  bequeathed  by  will  to  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans  of 
Le  Zattere,  near  Venice,  whence  the  greater  part  has  been  since  trans- 
ferred to  the  library  of  St.  Mark.  Zeno  died  November  11,1750,  being 
then  eighty-two  years  of  age. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Zeno  wrote  also — 1,  'Mappa- 
mondo  Istorico,  Coutinuazione  dell'  Opera  del  P.  Foresti,'  4  vols.  4to, 
Venice,  1702-3  ;  2,  'Vita  di  Paolo  Paruta;'  3,  'Note  alia  Vita  del 
Cardinal  Bembo  :'  these  two  biographical  works,  as  well  as  a  Life  of 
Sabellico  in  Latin,  also  by  Zeno,  are  inserted  in  the  collection  of  the 
historians  of  Venice,  for  which  Zeno  wrote  also  a  '  Prefazione,'  or 
introductory  discourse  ;  4,  '  Memorie  Istoriche  della  Famielia  e  Vita 
di  Enrico  Cateriu  Davila,'  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Davila's  '  Storie 
di  Francia,'  Venice,  1733;  5,  'Compendio  della  Storia  della  Repubblica 
di  Venezia; '  6,  '  Vita  di  Giambatista  Guarino;'  7,  '  Vita  di  G.  G.  Tris- 
eino;'  8,  '  Notizie  Letterarie  intorno  ai  Manuzii,  Stampatori,  e  alia 
loro  Famiglia,'  prefixed  to  the  Italian  translation  of  Cicero's  Epistles 
by  Aldo  Manuzio,  published  at  VeLice  in  1736 ;  9,  '  Note  e  giunte  alia 
Vita  del  Guicciaraini  scritta  dal  Manui,'  prefixed  to  the  edition  of 
Guicciardini,  in  2  vols,  fol.,  Venice,  1733.  Zeno's  dramas  have  been 
published  in  10  vols.  8vo,  Venice,  1744.  A  selection  of  his  letters  was 
published  in  3  vols.  8vo,  1752;  but  a  more  ample  selection  has  been 
made  by  Morelli,  in  6  vols.  8vo,  Venice,  1785.  Zeno  left  many  other 
works  unfinished  or  unpublished. 

(Corniani,  /  Secoli  della  Letteratwa  Italiana ;  Tipaldi,  Biografia 
degU  lUustri  Italiani ;  Lombardi,  Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana  nel 
Secolo  XVIII  ) 

Pietro  Caterino  Zeno,  elder  brother  of  Apostolo,  was  born  on 
the  2b'th  of  July  1666.  He  took  the  monastic  vows  in  his  twenty- 
second  year,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  to  teach  rhetoric  in  his 
order's  seminary  at  Murano;  thence  he  was  promoted  to  the  chair  of 
philosophy  at  Venice.  When  Apostolo  quitted  Venice,  in  1718,  he 
confided  the  task  of  editing  the  ' Giornale de'  Letterati'  to  his  brother, 
who  continued  to  discharge  it  till  1728,  when  he  was  obliged  to  resign 
on  account  of  ill  health.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  June  1732,  worn  out 
by  the  excessive  rigour  with  which  he  performed  his  devotional  exer- 
cises. Besides  his  contributions  to  the  '  Giornale  de'  Letterati,'  Pietro 
t.'aterino  Zeno  published  a  translation  of  Aroauld's  Logic,  and  transla- 
tions of  some  of  Bourdaloue's  Sermons.  He  likewise  published  anony- 
mously remarks  on  the  poetry  of  Delia  Casa,  and  contributed  the 
biographies  of  Baptisto  Nani  and  Michele  Foscari  to  his  brother's 
•Lives  of  Venetian  Historians.' 

(Dei  Comrientarii  del  Viaggio  in  Persia  di  M.  Caterino  Zeno  il  K.  e 
dtlU  Guerre  faite  nell  Im?wio  Persiano,  dal  Tempo  di  Ussun-Cassano 
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in  qua,  libri  due;  e  dello  Scoprimenlo  dell'  isole  Frislanda,  <L*c.,  fatto 
sotto  il  Polo  Artico  da  due  fratelli  Zeni,  libro  imo  :  in  Venezia,  1558  ; 
Di  Marco  Polo  e  degli  aliri  Viaggiateri  Veaeziani  piU  illuttri  Disserta- 
zioni del  P.  Ab.  D.  Placida  Zurla,  in  Venetia,  1818;  Fabroni,  Vila 
Italorum  ;  Giornale  de'  Letterati,  vol.  xxxviii. ;  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  London,  vol.  ix. ;  Biographte  Universelle.) 

ZENO  (Zi\vu>v),  of  Elea  in  Italy,  was  a  pupil  of  Parmenides.  Accord- 
ing to  the  vague  expression  (r)K/j.a(t)  used  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  ho 
was  enjoying  his  greatest  celebrity  about  B  c.  464.  tie  visited  Athens 
in  company  with  Parmenides,  and  they  were  present  at  the  Great 
Pauatheuaca.  Parmeuides  is  described  by  Piato  as  at  this  time  a  man 
advanced  in  years,  with  his  hair  quite  white,  but  of  a  handsome  and 
pleasing  person  :  he  was  then  about  sixty-five  years  of  age.  Zeno,  who 
was  then  near  forty,  is  spoken  of  as  a  tall  and  comely  personage.  If 
we  place  this  visit  to  Athens,  with  Clinton,  in  B.C.  454,  in  the  fifteenth, 
year  of  Socrates,  Zeno  was  born  about  B.C.  494.  The  authority  for  the 
visit  to  Athens  is  the  '  Parmenides  '  of  Plato,  which,  so  far  as  relates 
to  this  historical  fact,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  sufficient  authority. 

Strabo  is  of  opinion  that  Zeno,  as  well  as  Parmenides,  was  employed 
in  legislating  for  Elea.  He  probably  lived  till  the  commencement  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  or  at  least  to  B.C.  435.  According  to  Plutarch 
('  Pericles,'  4)  he  was  one  of  the  masters  of  Pericles.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  death  are  reported  with  much  diversity.  He  is  said  to 
have  conspired  agaiust  a  tyrant  of  Elea,  who  is  variously  named,  and, 
on  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy,  to  have  been  put  to  death  in  a 
cruel  manner. 

Many  works  were  attributed  to  Zeno,  which,  says  Diogenes,  were 
full  of  wisdom.  One  of  his  great  works  he  is  said  to  have  read  at 
Athens,  on  which  occasion  Socrates  was  present.  Though  the  '  Par- 
menides'of  Plato,  which  is  the  authority  for  this  reading  at  Athens, 
cannot  be  taken  to  be  literally  true  in  all  respects — for  Socrates,  then 
a  very  young  man,  is  represented  as  discoursing  with  Zeno — yet  there 
Beems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact  of  Zeno  having  read  his  work  at 
Athens.  The  object  of  this  work,  which  was  divided  into  several 
parts,  was  to  show  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  thiugs  as  being 
Many,  and  this  conclusion  was  derived  as  a  necessary  consequence 
from  the  supposition  of  things  being  Many  ;  for  Zeno  showed  that  if 
we  suppose  things  to  be  Many,  then  the  same  thiugs  are  both  like  and 
unlike.  Now,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  same  things  to  be  both 
like  and  unlike,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  thiugs  to  be 
Many  (ovkovv  ei  aSvvarov  to  re  avo/xoia  b/ioia  ehai  nat  ra  Ojuaia  af6/j.oia, 
afivvaTov  Sri  ical  nuK\a  tlvat.  Plato,  'Parmenides').  Zeno  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  used  the  form  of  the  dialogue  in  his  philo- 
sophical discussions.  His  object  was  to  maintain  the  doctrines  of 
Parmenides,  for  he  is  said  to  have  added  little  of  his  own  to  what  his 
master  did.  His  method  wa*,  to  assume  the  truth  of  received  opinions, 
and  then  to  show  the  contradictions  to  which  they  lead,  and,  accord- 
ingly, Aristotle  (as  quoted  by  Diogenes)  calls  him  the  inventor  of 
Dialectic ;  not  of  Logic,  as  some  modern  writers  have  it. 

Zeno's  work  in  defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  One  was,  as  Plato 
makes  him  describe  it,  designed  to  support  the  opinion  of  Parmenides 
against  those  who  ridiculed  it  on  the  ground  that  if  there  is  only  One, 
many  absurd  and  inconsistent  consequences  must  flow  from  the  doc- 
triue  ;  and,  accordingly,  his  work  is  in  opposition  to  those  who  say 
that  things  are  Many,  and  it  has  for  its  special  object  to  show,  that 
many  more  absurd  consequences  will  flow  from  their  hypothesis  of 
thiugs  being  Many,  than  from  the  hypothesis  of  the  One,  if  a  man 
rightly  follow  them  up.  Tnis  is  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  what 
we  know  of  the  arguments  of  Zeno. 

Zeno  asked  Protagoras  if  a  single  grain  of  millet,  or  the  ten-thou- 
sandth part  of  a  grain,  would  make  a  noise  in  falling.  Protagoras 
said  it  would  not.  He  then  asked  if  a  medimnus  of  such  graius 
would  make  a  noise  in  falling;  and  the  answer  was,  Yes.  Zeno 
further  asked  if  there  was  not  a  ratio  between  the  medimnus  of  urain 
and  a  single  grain,  or  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  a  single  grain.  Prota- 
goras admitted  that  there  was.  "  Will  there  not,  then,"  said  Zeno, 
"  be  the  same  ratio  between  the  noise  of  the  medimnus  and  of  the 
single  grain,  as  there  is  between  the  medimnus  and  the  single  grain  ? 
and  consequently  a  single  grain,  or  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  a  grain, 
will  make  a  noise  in  falling."  There  is  nothing  peculiarly  subtle  in 
this  argument.  If  merely  viewed  as  an  instauce  that  the  senses  do  not 
always  lead  to  a  safe  conclusion,  it  is  well  enough  for  that  purpose. 

Other  arguments  go  deeper,  and  show  more  clearly  the  contradic- 
tions that  arise  from  the  notion  of  Many.  Zeno,  it  is  said,  seemed  to 
annihilate  the  notion  of  space,  for  his  argument  was  this:  — If  there  is 
space,  it  is  in  something,  for  everything  that  is,  is  in  something;  but 
th.it  which  is  in  something,  is  also  in  space.  Space,  then,  must  also 
be  in  space,  and  so  on  iutinitely  :  therefore  there  is  no  space. 

Again  :  he  proves  that  if  things  are  many,  they  are  both  finite  in 
number  and  infinite;  and  he  proceeds  thus: — If  things  are  many, 
they  must  be  as  many  as  they  are,  neither  more  nor  less,  they  must, 
therefore,  be  finite.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  many,  they  must 
be  infinite ;  for  there  are  always  other  thiugs  between  things,  and 
again,  other  things  between  these  things,  and  consequently  things  are 
infinite.  In  the  latter  part  he  evidently  considers  the  spaces  between 
things  as  things,  for  things  must  have  spaces  between  them;  and, 
these  spaces  he  considers  as  things,  or  the  equivalents  of  magnitudes, 
an  i  as  capable  of  endless  subdivision. 
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Another  argument  is  to  this  effect : — If  a  thing  exists,  it  must  have 
magnitude  ;  for  wo  cannot  imagine  a  thing  as  exiting  which  will  not 
Iborease  another  thing  by  being  added  to  it,  or  diminish  another 
thing  if  taken  from  it.  Now,  if  a  thing  has  magnitude,  it  is  capable 
of  infinite  subdivision  J  therefore,  if  things  are  many,  they  must  he 
both  small  and  groat — small  so  as  to  have  no  magnitude,  and  groat  so 
as  to  be  infinite.  This  is  the  literal  version  of  SimplioiuS,  which 
seems  to  mean,  that  infinite  division  of  a  thing  implies  an  infinite 
number  of  corpuscles;  and  in  this  view  a  body  is  infinitely  great,  but 
the  corpuscles  are  infinitely  small. 

Zeno  had  four  arguments  against  motion.  The  first  argument  is 
this:  — If  a  certain  space  is  to  be  passed  over,  the  half  must  be  pa-sed 
over  before  the  whole  space,  and  the  half  of  that  half  before  the  whole 
of  it,  and  so  on  in  infinitum.  There  is  therefore  an  infinite  number 
of  spaces  to  be  passed  over ;  and  if  the  whole  is  passed  over  in  a 
limited  time,  then  an  infinite  number  of  spaces  will  be  passed  over  in 
a  finite  time,  which  is  impossible.  Bayle  calls  Aristotle's  solution  of 
the  difficulty  '  pitiable.'  Aristotle's  solution  is  this,  as  explained  by 
the  1  Commentarii  Couirnbricences  : ' — That  which  is  infiuite  in  divi- 
sion, inasmuch  as  it  is  not  infiuite  in  act  but  in  capacity  only  (uon 
actu  sed  potestate),  may  be  passed  over  in  a  finite  time ;  for  since 
time  is  continuous,  and  in  like  manner  infinite,  the  time  and  the  space 
will  correspond  in  the  same  law  of  infinity,  and  in  the  same  division 
of  parts,    it  is  easy  to  show  that  this  is  no  solution. 

Another  argument  is  the  Achilles,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  akin  to 
the  last.  Achilles  runs  a  race  with  a  tortoise,  which  has  a  certain 
start,  but  Achilles,  though  swift,  can  never  overtake  the  tortoise,  which 
is  slow.  For  when  Achilles  has  reached  the  point  from  which  the 
tortoise  started,  the  tortoise  has  advanced  a  certain  distance  ;  and 
this  will  always  be  the  case  :  therefore  Achilles  can  never  overtake 
tbe  tortoise.  On  this  Ritter  observes : — "  We  cannot  suppose  that 
Zeno,  who  in  his  proofs  always  maintained  the  infinite  divisibility  of 
space,  should  not  also  have  considered  the  infiuite  divisibility  of  every 
portion  of  time  ;  and  yet  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  consists  entirely 
in  neglecting  this  consideration."  But  Zeno  only  admitted  the  infinite 
divisibility  of  space  in  order  to  show  the  consequences  of  the  hypo- 
thesis. What  Hitter  says  is  no  solution.  We  may  take  the  fingers  of 
the  clock  for  Achilles  and  the  tortoise,  and  assume  that  there  is  no 
other  measure  of  time  ;  and  we  will  suppose  the  long  finger  to  be  at 
twelve,  when  the  short  finger  is  at  ope,  and  Zeno's  argumeut  is  the 
same  still.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  idea  of  motion,  of  which  Zeno 
gives  another  instance  in  a  third  argument  against  motion.  An  arrow 
when  it  moves  through  the  air  is  at  every  moment  in  a  space  equal  to 
itself,  and  therefore  is  at  rest,  for  nothing  moves  in  the  space  in  which 
it  is :  but  that  which  does  not  move  is  at  rest,  for  everj  thing  either 
moves  or  is  at  rest.  Therefore  the  arrow  which  moves,  while  it 
moves  is  at  rest.  Aristotle  replies  that  this  argument  is  false,  for 
it  supposes  that  time  is  composed  of  indivisible  moments,  and  he 
adds,  that  time  is  not  composed  of  indivisible  parts,  nor  is  anything 
else  composed  of  such  parts.  But  this  is  not  an  answer,  for  time  may 
be  excluded  from  the  consideration.  The  arrow  is  supposed  by  those 
who  admit  motion,  to  pass  from  one  point  in  space  to  another.  But 
in  every  position  between,  these  two  points  it  is,  as  Zeno  says,  where  it 
is  ;  and  when  a  thins;  is  where  it  is,  we  conceive  it  to  be  at  rest,  and  we 
cannot  conceive  otherwise.  Bayle,  who  seems  not  to  approve  of  Aris- 
totle's solution,  offers  one  which  is  no  better.  Zeno's  difficulty  remains. 
There  is  no  absolute  motion  :  we  only  conceive  motion  relatively. 

There  is  a  fourth  argumeut,  which  is  well  stated  by  Bayle. 

If  we  view  the  arguments  of  Zeno  as  mere  sophisms,  we  view  them 
wrongly.  They  touch  the  fundamental  difficulties  of  all  science,  and 
AriBtotle  admits  that  their  solution  is  not  easy  ('  Topic.,'  viii.  8.)  His 
arguments  were  directed  to  show  the  difficulties  iuherenti  u  all  our 
abstract  notions.  When,  as  Aristotle  says,  he  denied  motion  and  said 
that  the  space  of  a  stadium  could  not  be  passed  over,  we  need  not 
suppose  that  he  denied  the  phenomenon  of  a  stadium  being  passed 
over  by  him  who  seemed  to  pass  over  it.  He  would  not  deny  that 
there  was  the  appearance  of  a  stadium  being  passed  over,  but  he 
denied  that  we  could  conceive  how  it  was  passed  over,  or  that  we 
could  conceive  absolutely  any  amount  of  motion.  There  is  no  autho- 
rity for  saving  that  he  denied  the  existence  of  the  One,  even  if  he 
denied  the  existence  of  individual  things.  He  did  not  admit  that  the 
true  nature  of  the  One  could  be  known,  for  he  said  that  if  any  person 
would  show  him  what  the  One  is,  he  would  be  able  to  tell  him  what 
things  are  (t<x  wto).  His  speculations  all  point  to  tbe  difficulty  of 
determining  the  notion  of  individual  things,  and  to  the  consequent 
conclusion  of  all  things  being  One,  without  parts,  an  absolute,  immea- 
surable, inconceivable  Existence.  Nothiug  particular  is  sai  l  of  his 
theological  doctrines,  and  the  few  physical  doctrines  that  are  attributed 
to  him  are  not  worth  mentioning. 

(Diogenes  Laertius,  Zeno  of  Elea  ;  Ritter,  Geschichte  der  Philosophic, 
vol.  i.,  »nd  the  Fragments  of  Zeno,  by  Ritter  and  Preller,  in  their 
Historia  Pholosoph.  Grceco-Roman.  ;  Bayle,  Diet,  art.  '  Zeno,'  which 
has  very  copious  and  curious  notes  ;  Biographic  Univenelle.  art.  '  Zeno,' 
by  Victor  Cousin,  and  the  reference  there;  Kant,  Kritik,  <fcc,  Die 
Antinomic  der  Reincn  Vernunft.) 

ZENO  of  Citium,  a  small  town  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  was  the 
founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Stoics.  Tbe  time  of  his  birth  cannot  be 
accurately  ascertained,  nor  the  dates  of  the  other  events  of  his  life. 


He  was  however  a  contemporary  of  Antigouus  Goriatus,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, and  died  before  him.  Antigouus  (Joua'us  di-d  B.C.  210.  Clin- 
ton [daces  the  birth  of  Zeno  between  li  e.  357  and  352,  and  bll  death 
either  in  DO.  203,  or  in  no.  259  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius.  His 
father  was  a  merchant,  and  Zmo  wh-  n  young  followed  his  fa'her's 
business.  It  is  baid  that  his  father,  on  returning  from  one  of  his 
voyages,  brought  homo  some  of  tho  writings  of  the  followers  of 
.Socrates,  and  tnat  the  perusal  of  tliem  d-  tormiued  Zeuo  to  the  study 
of  philosophy.  It  is  not  certain  what  his  age  was  when  he  came  to 
Athens  :  some  accounts  make  him  to  have  been  thirty  years  of  age, 
but  his  disciple  I'ersueus  says  he  was  only  two  aud  twenty.  He  taught 
at  Athens  for  fifty-eight  years,  and  he  lived  to  the  ai;e  of  ninety-two, 
or,  according  to  other  accounts,  to  the  age  of  ninety  eight,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  King  Autu-onus,  which  is  preserved  by  Diogenes 
LaertiuB,  Zeno  says  that  he  is  then  eighty  years  of  age,  aud  lie  alleges 
this  as  a  reason  for  not  being  able  to  visit  the  king  accorling  to  his 
invitation  ;  but  he  eeut  to  him  his  disciples,  PertaeUl  and  Phi.ouides. 

When  Zeno  first  arrived  at  Athens,  he  became  the  pupil  of  Crates 
the  Cynic,  and  this  will  account  for  bis  doctrines  having  some  rela- 
tionship to  those  of  the  Cynic  school.  But  Zeno's  moral  character 
was  above  the  standard  of  the  Cynics,  and  their  meagre  philosophy 
could  not  satisfy  his  intellectual  de-ures.  He  subsequently  atteuded 
the  lectures  of  Stilpo  aud  of  Diogenes  Cronus,  who  belonged  to  the 
Megaric  school ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  them, 
for  he  ultimately  came  over  to  the  Academy,  and  became  a  hearer  of 
Polemo.  Zeno's  doctrines,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  show  traces  of 
the  various  schools  in  which  his  philosophical  character  was  formed. 
He  was  not  an  original  thiuker;  ho  selected  out  of  all  that  he 
learned  what  seemed  to  him  the  best  for  his  purpose.  It  was  accord- 
ingly objected  to  Zeno,  that  though  he  differed  little  from  his  pre- 
decessors, he  still  wished  to  found  a  school  of  his  own  ;  and  it  was 
further  objected,  that  he  made  fewer  changes  in  doctrines  thau  in  words. 
His  pupils  assembled  in  the  painted  colonnade  (aroa)  at  Athens,  wh--nce 
they  received  the  name  of  Stoics  (Ztwikw)  :  they  were  at  first  called 
Zenonians  from  the  name  of  their  master.  A  slight  accident  which 
happened  to  him  on  coming  out  of  his  school,  determined  Zeuo  to 
put  an  end  to  his  life  ou  the  spot.  His  practice  was,  in  accordance 
with  his  doctrines,  characterised  by  the  strictest  iutegrity  and  mo- 
rality :  his  mastery  over  all  sensual  gratifications  was  complete.  A 
story  is  told  which,  whether  true  or  false,  shows  at  leas.t  the  estima- 
tion in.  which  he  was  held  :  it  is  said  that  the  Atheuiaus  entrusted  th« 
keys  of  their  fortresses  to  his  keeping. 

The  name  of  Zeno  is  more  conspicuous  as  the  founder  of  a  school, 
which  continued  for  several  centuiies,  than  for  what  he  did  himself, 
though  his  writings  were  numerous.  A  list  of  them  is  given  by 
Diogenes  ;  a  very  few  fragments  of  them  remain.  His  style  is  said  to 
have  been  characterised  by  brevity  and  closeness  of  argumentation.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  Stoical  doctrines,  as  exhibited  in  the  opinions 
and  writiugs  of  his  followers,  caunot  be  considered  to  have  been 
elaborated  by  Zeno,  though,  according  to  all  testimony,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  which  was  developed  and  extended  by  otht-rs. 
His  successors  in  the  Stoic  school  were  as  follow: — Cleanthes.  Chry- 
f-ippus,  Zeno  of  Tarsus,  Diogenes  of  Babylon,  Antipater  of  Tarsus, 
Pansetius  of  Rhodes,  and  Posidonius.  According  to  Clinton,  Posi- 
donius  came  to  Rome  B.C.  51.  Pausetius  was  the  friend  of  Scipio 
Africanus  the  Younger,  Laelius,  and  other  distinguished  Komans.  and 
he  introduced  the  Stoical  philosophy  at  Rome.  The  Stoical  doctrines 
suited  iu  many  respects  the  Roman  character,  especially  in  the  modi- 
fied form  iu  which  tbey  received  them,  and  these  doctrines  were 
embraced  by  many  distinguished  persons.  In  the  imperial  period  the 
chi;f  writers  who  belonged  to  the  sect  were  L.  Annteus  Seneca,  Muso- 
uius  Rufus,  who  lived  to  the  time  of  Vespasian,  and  Epictetus,  a  native 
of  Hierapolis  iu  PhrygU,  and  the  master  of  Arriau,  the  historian  of 
Alexander.  But  the  most  iliustrious  of  all  the  Roman  Stoics  was  the 
emperor  Marcus  Auivlius,  who  iu  his  owu  work,  wnicti  is  extant,  has 
left  his  portrait  painted  to  the  life. 

Zeno's  doctrines  were  mainly  directed  to  tha  moral  part  of  philoso- 
phy, and  he  approached  nearer  to  the  Cynic3  than  his  followers.  It 
appears  from  the  fact  of  his  disciples  separating  into  different  parties, 
that  his  system  was  either  not  completely  developed  or  that  it  pos- 
sessed too  little  originality  to  unite  all  his  followers.  Chrysippus  is 
said  to  have  been  the  person  who  gave  to  the  Stoical  system  its  lull 
development  aud  fixed  its  doctrines  ;  accordingly  there  was  a  saying, 
"  If  there  had  been  no  Chrysippus,  there  would  have  been  no  Sto  i.'' 
The  Stoics  made  three  divisions  of  philosophy,  which  Plutarch  calls 
the  Physical,  Ethical,  and  Logical  (A.o-yiicdc),  of  which  our  word  Logic  il 
is  not  a  translation.  But  other  Stoics  made  different  divisions.  The 
triple  division  was  made  by  Zeuo  himself,  as  Diodorus  states  in  bis 
Life  of  Zeno,  in  which  he  has  collected  all  the  Stoical  doctrines.  The 
Logical  part  of  the  Stoical  system  comprehended  their  metaphysics. 
They  made  a  distinction  between  truth  (aK-ndela)  and  true  (aXvdfs) : 
truth  implied  body  (crapm)  ;  but  true  was  without  body,  and  was 
merely  in  opinion.  They  attributed  to  things  an  absolute  existence  im 
themselves.  Their  system  so  far  as  we  can  learn  what  it  was.  was 
obscure,  and  they  were  certainly  not  well  agreed  among  themselves 
on  their  metaphysical  doctrines.  They  cultivated  logic,  rhetoric, 
and  grammar.  In  their  Physical  doctrines  they  assumed  two  first 
principles,  the  Active  aud  the  Passive  :  the  Passive  was  Matter  (oiicna). 
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the  first  substance  of  which  all  things  were  made  ;  the  Active  was 
God,  who  was  one,  though  called  by  many  names.  The  universal 
belief  in  a  deity,  or  in  many  deities,  they  considered  one  of  the 
evidences  of  God  s  existeuce.  All  the  universe,  says  Seneca,  accordiug 
to  our  Stoical  doctrines,  consists  of  two  things,  Cause  and  Matter. 
The  Cause  which  puts  matter  in  motion  is  conceived  hs  pervading  it, 
but  it  is  Rational  ;  tlie  motions  produced  are  not  the  effect  of  chance, 
and  all  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  the  visible  world  are  a  proof  of 
design.  It  followed  from  their  general  doctrines  that  the  Soul  (tyvxh) 
is  corporeal,  for  they  defined  all  things  to  be  Body  which  produce 
anything  or  are  produced.  They  argued  thus  :  nothing  that  10  with- 
out body  sympathises  with  bo<ty,  nor  does  body  sympathies  with 
that  which  is  not  body  ;  but  only  body  with  body.  The  body  and 
the  soul  sympathise,  for  they  are  both  bodies.  Death  is  the  separation 
of  tli e  soul  and  the  body.  The  Soul  is  a  spirit  (irvtvua)  that  is  born 
with  us;  consequently  it  is  body,  and  it  continues  after  death  ;  still  it 
is  perishable  :  but  the  Soul  of  all  things,  of  which  the  souls  of  animals 
are  parts,  is  imperishable.  As  to  the  duration  of  the  soul,  there  were 
different  opinions;  CI  anthes  thought  that  all  souls  lasted  to  the 
general  conflagration  ;  Cbrysippus  thought  the  souls  of  the  wise  only 
lasted  so  long. 

The  Ethical  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  have  attracted  m^st  attention,  as 
exhibited  in  the  lives  of  distinguished  Greeks  aud  I  tomans.  To  live 
according  to  nature  was  the  basis  of  their  Ethical  system  ;  but  by  this 
it  was  not  meant  that  a  man  should  follow  his  own  ]>articular  nature  ; 
he  must  make  his  life  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the  whole  of 
thiugs.  This  principle  is  the  foundation  of  all  morality;  and  it  follows 
that  morality  is  connected  with  philosophy.  To  know  what  is  our 
relation  to  tbo  whole  of  things,  is  to  know  what  we  oucht  to  he  and 
to  do.  This  fundamental  principle  of  tbe  Stoics  is  indisputable,  but  its 
application  is  not  always  easy,  nor  did  they  all  agree  iu  their  exposi- 
tion of  it.  Some  things  were  good,  i-ome  bad,  and  some  indifferent: 
the  only  good  things  were  virtue,  wisdom,  justice,  and  temperance, 
and  the  like.  The  truly  wise  man  possess  all  knowledge;  he  is 
perfect  and  sufficient  iu  himself ;  he  despi-es  all  that  subjects  to  its 
power  the  rest  of  mankind;  he  feels  pain,  but  he  is  not  conquered  by 
it.  But,  tbe  morality  of  the  Stoics,  at  least  in  the  later  periods,  though 
it  rested  on  a  basis  apparently  so  sound,  permitted  the  wise  man  to 
do  nearly  everything  that  he  liked.  Such  a  system,  it  has  been  well 
observed,  might  do  for  the  imaginary  wise  man  of  the  Stoics;  but  it 
was  not  a  system  whose  general  adoption  was  compatible  with  the 
existence  of  any  actual  society. 

The  subject  of  the  Stoical  sect  is  one  of  great  extent.  The  Stoics, 
or  the  80-i  alUd  Stoics,  formed  a  sect  that  continued  for  four  centuries, 
in  which  time  the  doctrines  were  subject  to  so  much  change  that  we 
often  see  little  be.- ides  the  name  in  which  the  professors  of  this  sect 
agreed.  Most  of  the  works  of  the  Stoical  writers  are  lost.  Two  of 
them  whose  works  remain,  Epictetus  and  the  emperor  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  if  not  the  most  genuine  specimens  of  the  Stoic  school,  are 
certainly  two  of  the  most  worthy. 

(Diogenes  Laertius,  Zeno ;  Hitter  and  Preller,  Historia  Philosoph. 
Grceco- Roman. ;  Aurelics;  Efictetos;  and  other  articles  in  tnis 
work.) 

ZENO  (Zrivuv),  emperor  of  the  East,  succeeded,  in  A.D.  474,  the 
emperor  Leo  L  Thrax,  or  more  correctly  his  own  son  Leo  II.,  the 
younger,  as  will  appear  below.  Zeno  was  the  son  of  Rusumblasdes,  or 
Kousombladeosa,  a  noble  Isaurian,  and  his  original  name  was  either 
Aricmesius,  or  perhaps  Taradico  iisus  or  Taraniscodiseus,  or  more  pro- 
bably Tiascalisseus.  We  know  nothing  about  his  earlier  life,  of  which 
however  detailed  accounts  were  probably  given  in  the  works  of  Eusta- 
thius  of  Syria,  which  are  lost,  aud  those  of  Candidus,  of  which  only 
some  fragments  are  extant.  We  must  suppose  that  he  was  a  man  of 
great  influence,  especially  among  his  warlike  countrymen  the  Isauriaus, 
and  well  known  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  for  in  a.d.  468  the 
emperor  Leo  Thrax  gave  him  his  daughter  Ariadne  in  marriage, 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  influence  among  the  Lau- 
rians,  whose  assistance  he  wanted  against  the  ambitious  schemes  of 
his  prime  minister  Aspar. 

On  that  occasion  the  son  of  Rusumblasdes  adopted  the  Greek  name 
of  Zeno,  and  was  created  by  the  emperor  Patricias,  and  appointed 
commander  of  the  imperial  life-guird  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Greek  army  in  Asia  Miuor.  In  469  Zeno  was  consul  with  Flavius 
Marcianus,  and  he  assisted  the  emperor  in  getting  rid  of  Aspar,  who 
was  put  to  death  in  471.  Leo,  being  old  aud  childless,  wished  to 
appoint  Zeno  his  successor,  but  the  people  disliked  Zeno  on  account  of 
his  ugliness,  a  reason  which  may  appear  insufficient  in  our  days,  but 
which  was  important  among  the  Eastern  nations,  who  have  always 
liked  and  still  like  to  be  ruled  by  handsome  kings.  Leo  c  >nsequently 
gave  up  his  plan,  and  chose  Leo,  the  son  of  Zeno  and  Ariadne,  for  his 
successor,  in  473.  The  emperor  Leo  Thrax  died  early  in  the  following 
year,  474,  and  Leo  the  younger  succeeded  him  under  the  regency  of 
his  father,  upon  whom  the  title  of  Augustus  was  perhaps  conferred  by 
Leo  Thrax  ;  it  may  be  that  Zeno  assumed  that  title  on  his  own 
authority,  but  neither  of  these  opiuions  has  been  well  established. 
Assisted  by  the  empress-dowager  Verina,  and  probably  also  by  her 
daughter  and  his  wife  Ariadne,  Zeno  succeeded  in  gaining  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  in  some  degree,  and  he  consequently  found  no 
resistance  when  he  contrived  to  be  proclaimed  emperor.    His  son,  the 


young  emperor  Leo,  put  the  imperial  diadem  on  his  head ;  but 
although  Zeno  became  emperor,  he  was  only  the  second  in  rank,  as 
we  may  see  in  the  laws  issued  by  the  two  emperors,  where  Leo'g 
name  is  always  put  before  the  name  of  his  father:  on  some  coins  how- 
ever the  name  Zeno  stands  before  Leo.  Leo  died  towards  the  end  of 
the  same  year,  474.  Zeno,  and  even  his  mother  Ariadne,  an  excellent 
woman,  have  been  accused  of  having  poisoned  their  son,  but  this 
charge,  as  well  as  some  other  stories  concerning  tbe  death  of  Leo,  seem 
to  be  mere  calumnies  invented  by  orthodox  ecclesiastical  writers  who 
found  fault  with  the  heterodoxy  of  Zeuo. 

Although  Zeno  met  with  no  opposition  in  succeeding  his  son  as  sole 
emperor,  be  came  to  the  throne  uud>  r  very  difficult  circumstances. 
Descended  from  a  great  Isaurian  family ;  supported  by  two  brothers, 
Conon  and  Longinus,  who  were  both  enterprising,  active,  and  ambi- 
tious;  surrounded  by  many  other  Isaurians,  who  looked  to  him  for 
honours  and  power;  and  revered  by  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  Isauria,  ! 
who  were  not  of  Greek  desceut;  he  bad  to  experience  that  the  very 
circumstances  which  seemed  to  consolidate  bis  strength,  made  his 
throne  totter,  and  were  so  many  causes  of  those  rebellions  aud  other 
public  calamities  by  which  his  reign  was  marked  as  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  for  tbe  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  Eastern  emuire.  When 
Zeno  became  emperor,  the  Isaurians  came  into  power:  hence  arose 
jealousy  among  the  Greeks,  and  dissatisfaction  among  those  who  had 
helped  hi:n  to  tbe  throne;  intrigue,  revolts,  rebellion,  and  civil  war 
were  the  consequence,  aud  this  was  followed  by  revenge,  cruelty,  and 
rapacity;  general  discontent  and  weakness  in  tbe  government;  arro- 
gance aud  threats  on  the  part  of  foreign  barbarians,  the  conquest  of 
Italy  by  the  East-Goths,  and  tbe  foundation  of  a  new  Western  empire 
by  Theodoric  tbe  Great.  In  short,  the  reign  of  Zeno  was  a  crisis  in 
the  history  of  the  East.  As  the  details  of  this  reign  are  far  from 
being  sufficiently  clear,  we  shall  only  give  a  sketch  of  the  most  remark- 
able events. 

Zeuo  was  scarcely  established  on  the  throne  when  he  lost  it  by  a 
rebellion  of  Basiliscus,  the  brother  of  tbe  empre.-s-dowager  Verina, 
both  of  whom  conspired  against  the  new  emperor  when  they  saw  that 
their  influence  was  checked  by  the  increasing  power  of  the  brother* 
and  other  Isaurian  friends  of  Zeno.  The  rebellion  broke  out  so  sud- 
denly (475)  that  Zeno  fled  to  Isauria  without  making  any  resistance, 
and  Basiliscus  was  proclaimed  emperor.  Zeno,  being  joined  by 
Ariadne,  prepared  to  oppose  Illus,  a  general  of  Basiliscus,  who  ad- 
vanced upon  Isauria,  and  defeated  Zeno,  who  retired  into  a  castle 
called  Constantinople.  Illus  was  going  to  lay  siege  to  it,  when  he 
was  informed  that  there  was  great  waut  of  union  among  tbe  adherents 
of  Basiliscus,  and  that  the  people  in  general  disliked  the  new  emperor 
on  account  of  his  cowardly  or  treacherous  conduct  iu  the  unfortunate 
expedition  against  the  Vandals  of  Carthage,  in  468.  Upon  this  Illus 
proposed  to  Zeno  to  support  him  with  his  army  ;  the  proposition  was 
accepted  with  great  joy,  and  Zeno  and  Illus  marched  to  Constanti- 
nople. Near  Nicaea  they  met  with  Armatius,  or  Harmacius,  the 
nephew  of  Basiliscus,  who  offered  no  resistance  to  Zeno,  by  whom  he 
was  apparently  bribed,  and  the  usurper  was  soon  besieged  in  Constan- 
tinople by  Zeuo.  The  city  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  Basiliscus  was 
made  prisoner,  and  starved  to  death  in  a  tower  in  Cappadocia.  Zeno 
was  re-established,  and  in  order  to  reward  Harmacius,  he  made  him 
commander-in-chief  of  tbe  army,  presented  him  with  large  estates,  and 
conferred  upon  bis  son  Basiliscus  the  younuer  the  dignity  of  Csesar, 
which  was  equivalent  to  making  him  his  successor.  It  seems  that 
Zeno  did  not  act  voluntarily  in  this  affair,  but  that  Harmacius  de- 
manded the  Caesarahip  for  his  son,  as  the  prize  of  his  defection  from 
the  usurper  Basiliscus.  Harmacius  became  so  arrogant,  that  Zeno 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  him.  Assisted  by  Illus,  he  succeeded  in  seizing 
Harmacius,  who  was  put  to  death,  and  his  son  Basiliscus  was  banished, 
after  having  been  deprived  ot  his  dignity  as  Caesar.  Illus  now  acquired 
great  influence  over  the  emperor,  which  he  soon  abused,  and  he  not 
only  in-ulted  the  empress  Ariadne,  but  conspired  agaiust  her  life. 
Illus,  being  deposed  from  his  rank  as  prime  minister,  tied  to  Asia  and 
revolted  against  Zeno :  his  fate  is  told  below.  During  tbe  time  that 
Iilus  was  in  power  several  other  rebellions  broke  out.  Theodoric, 
surnamed  Strabus,  an  adherent  of  BasilLcus,  retired  after  the  fall  of 
the  usurper  into  Thrace,  collected  a  considerable  force,  and  ravaged 
the  environs  of  Constantinople.  The  emperor,  unable  to  subdue  him, 
bought  peace  from  him,  in  478 ;  but  Theodoric  soon  forgot  his  oath, 
united  himself  with  Theodoric  the  Goth,  who  afterwards  conquered 
Italy,  and  the  emperor  would  perhaps  have  lost  his  throne  but  for  the 
death  of  Theodoric  Strabus,  which  took  place  in  481.  As  to  Theo- 
doric the  Goth,  Zeno  soothed  his  anger  by  creating  him  consul,  and 
finally  stimulated  or  allowed  him  to  conquer  Italy.  [Theodoric  thb 
Great.]  After  peace  had  been  concluded  with  Theodorio  Strabus,  in 
478,  another  most  dangerous  revolt  broke  out  under  Marcian,  the  son 
of  Anthemius,  emperor  of  the  West,  and  the  grandson  of  the  Emperor 
Marcian,  who  had  married  Leontia,  the  sister  of  the  Empress  Verina. 
Marcian  intended  to  depose  Zeno,  and  he  took  Constantinople  by 
surprise,  but  he  was  surprised  in  his  turn  by  Illus,  and  after  a 
desperate  fight  fled  for  refuge  to  a  church.  He  was  taken  out  by 
force,  his  head  was  shaveu,  and  he  was  banished  to  a  monastery  at 
Cesaraea.  But  he  escaped,  cau.-ed  fre-th  troubles,  and  was  exiled  to 
the  castle  of  Papyrus  in  Isauria,  or  perhaps  to  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  The 
third  great  revolt  was  that  of  Illus,  who,  as  already  observed,  had 
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ingulfed  the  Fmpress  Ariadne,  nnd  escaped  being  put  to  death  by 
flying  to  Asia,  whero  he  placod  himself  at  the,  head  of  an  army  of 
70,0U0  nu  n.  Tlio  patrician  Leontius,  who  was  Beut  by  Zeno  against 
lllus,  betrayed  the  emperor  and  joined  the  rebel.  Longinus,  the 
brother  of  Zeno,  took  the  field  against  both,  but  he  wiib  def  ated,  and 
probably  made  prisoner,  for  soon  afterwards  he  was  found  in  tlio 
lamp  of  the  rebels  acting  in  concert  with  lllus  and  Leontius.  The 
rebels  then  laid  siege  to  the  cattle  of  Papyrus,  where  the  Kmpress- 
dowacer  Verina  was  confined  on  account  of  her  dangerous  intrigues, 
and  the  castle  hating  been  taken,  Verina  also  joined  the  rebels,  and  as 
they  intended  to  put  Leontius  on  the  throne,  she  adorned  him  with 
the  diadem,  and  he  was  received  a3  emperor  at  Antioeh,  in  484.  Zeno 
now  despatched  a  fresh  ariny  against  the  rebels,  which  was  com- 
manded by  John  the  Hunchback  ami  John  the  Scythian,  two  generals 
who  have  often  b  en  confounded,  but  who  were  two  different  persons. 
They  defeat-  d  the  rebels  in  488,  who  took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of 
Papyrus,  which  the  imperial  generals  hastened  to  surround  with  a 
superior  force.  At  last  the  fortress  capitulated;  lllus  aud  Leontius 
were  made  prisoners  and  put  to  death,  and  the  empire  was  tlius 
delivered  from  the  greatest  enemies  of  public  order.  Zeno  died  in 
the  mouth  of  April  491,  and  his  successor  was  an  officer  of  the  im- 
perial palace  guard  (Silentiarii),  Anastasius  I.,  surnamed  Silentiarius, 
who  married  Ariadne,  the  widow  of  Zeno.  It  is  said  that  Zeno  died 
under  strange  circumstauces,  but  the  accounts  of  his  death  are  very 
contradictory.  If  we  believe  Zouaras  aud  Ccdreuus,  Zeno  was  beheadod 
in  his  bed  while  asleep;  or  he  died  in  consequence  of  a  debauch  ;  or 
was  buried  alive  while  insensible  iu  a  fit  of  apoplexy;  and  Ariadne 
was  the  author  of  hia  death.  It  happens  however  that  some  ecclesias- 
tical writers,  Theophaues,  Evagrius,  and  Theodorus  Lector,  who  make 
the  worst  of  Zeuo  whenever  they  find  an  opportunity,  do  not  mention 
a  violent  death,  which,  if  true,  would  have  served  their  purpo.-e  by 
throwing  disgrace  upon  the  memory  of  the  emperor.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  Zeno  died  of  apoplexy.  Zeno's  character  was  somewhat 
like  that  of  his  predecessor  Leo  1.  Thrax,  but  he  was  his  inferior  in 
every  respect,  in  good  as  well  as  bad  qualities  :  he  was  cruel,  especially 
in  the  latter  period  of  his  reiun,  but  less  cruel  thau  Leo ;  he  was  often 
overpowered  by  auger,  but  he  never  fell  into  such  frightful  fits  of 
passion  as  Leo  ;  he  sometimes  did  honourable  things  for  honour's  sake, 
but  less  frequently  aud  with  less  dignity  aud  generosity.  In  short  he 
was  the  shadow  of  Leo,  without  his  energetic  character,  intelligence, 
aud  knowledge.  Zeno  did  not  understand  the  art  of  government ;  he 
was  as  vain  as  a  woman,  and  his  constant  ecdravours  to  be  admired 
as  something  great  made  him  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  witty 
Greeks. 

(Agathias,  iv. ;  Evagrius,  ii.  15,  &c,  iii. ;  Cedrenu*,  p.  351,  &c,  ed. 
Paris;  Zonaras,  vol.  ii.,  p.  51,  &c.  ed.  Paris ;  Caudidus,  p.  18,  ed.  Paris; 
Theophaues,  p.  96,  &c,  ed.  l'aris;  Procopius,  Btll.  Vandal,  i.  7  ;  Be 
jfidif.  J ustiitiani,  iii.  1. ;  Bell.  Goth.,  i.  1,  ii.  6  ;  Jornandes,  Bs  Regno- 
rum  Success.,  pp.  58-61  ;  Be  Rebus  Gothicis,  pp.  139-141,  ed.  Liudtn- 
brog  ;  Suidas,  sub  voc  Z-qvav.) 

ZENO'BIA  (Zeeo/Si'a,  on  the  coins  Znvo&a),  SEPTIMIA,  wa3  the 
daughter  of  Amrou,  an  Arab  chief,  who  possessed  the  southern  part  of 
Mesopotamia.  By  her  first  husbaud  Zenobia  had  a  son  named  Atheno- 
dorus  Waballath.     Her  second  husband  was  Septimius  Odenathus. 

Odenatbus  was  of  Palmyra,  a  flourishing  city  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  dignified  with  the  title  of  Metropolis 
Colon ia.  He  was  at  the  head  of  some  tribes  who  belonged  to  that  part 
of  the  Syrian  desert  which  surrounds  Palmyra.  His  Roman  name, 
Septimius,  indicates  some  connection  with  the  empire,  and  it  is  inge- 
niously conjectured  by  St.  Martin  that  the  origin  of  this  connection 
and  of  the  adoption  of  the  name  Septimius  by  the  family  of  Odenathus 
must  be  traced  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus.  The 
name  of  the  father  of  Odenathus  was  Septiuiius  Airanes  Waballath, 
and  Odenathus  had  by  his  first  wife  a  son  named  Septimius  Orodes,  or 
Herodes,  as  Trebellius  Pollio  calls  him.  Septimius  Severus  married 
Julia  Domna,  a  S_\rian  woman  of  Emesa,  and  this  circumstance,  com- 
bined with  his  long  residence  in  Syria,  renders  it  probable  that  a  con- 
nection was  formed  between  the  emperor  SeveruB  and  the  family  of 
Odenathus,  who,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  would  adopt  the  name  of  their 
Roman  patron.  In  a.d.  244,  after  the  assassination  of  the  younger 
Gordian,  Philip,  called  the  Arabian,  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  on 
leaving  Syria  for  Rome  he  entrusted  the  government  of  Syiia  to  his 
brother  Priscus.  The  bad  administration  of  Piiscus  caused  a  rebellion 
in  Syria,  and  Jotapianus,  a  descendant  of  the  royal  huuse  which  bad 
reigned  at  or  pos.-essed  Emesa,  was  proclaimed  emperor.  Jotapianus 
was  defeated  by  the  imperial  troops  and  lost  his  life,  but  Philip  was 
assassiuated  before  the  news  could  reach  him.  Other  usurpers  arose 
in  Syria,  but  Palmyra  preserved  its  independence.  In  the  year  251 
Septimius  Airanes  was  prince  of  Palmyra,  aud  his  son  Odenathus  was 
general.  On  the  death  of  Airanes,  Odeuatiius  succeeded  to  the  princi- 
pality of  Palmyra.  The  year  of  the  death  of  Airanes  is  nut  certain, 
but  it  wa9  before  256.  In  256,  Mariades,  whom  Trebellius  Pollio  calls 
Cjriades,  left  Antioeh  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  aud  betook  himself 
to  Sapor,  king  of  Persia.  He  peisuaded  Sapor  and  Odeuathus  to  an 
invasion  of  Syria,  in  which  Autioch  was  taken.  Miriades  was  pro- 
claimed Caesar.  He  enjoyed  his  dignity  for  about  a  year,  having  been  J 
assas-iuated,  according  to  Trebellius  Pol.io,  while  Valerian  was  on  his  j 
march  to  the  Persian  war.    It  was  Sapor's  design  to  anticipate  Valerian  j 


by  invading  Syria,  but  he  was  defeated  near  Emesa,  and  on  his  retreat 
ho  wag  annoyed  and  robbed  by  his  old  ally  Odenathus.  But  after  the 
surrender  of  Valerian  to  Sanor,  Odeua'hus  sent  costly  presents  to  the, 
Persian  king,  in  order  to  conciliate  him:  the  presents  were  r  jected 
with  contempt,  and  Odenatbus  was  commanded  to  come  in  person. 
The  prince  of  Palmyra  disregarded  the  command,  and  while  the  Roman 
troops  were  retreating  on  ad  sides  in  the  confusion  which  followed  the 
■apture  of  Valerian,  he  alone  opposed  the  pfO greet  ol  the  Persian  arms. 
The  Persians  had  entered  both  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  Sapor  wai  at 
Autioch.  Odenathus,  at  the  head  of  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  and 
some  few  Romans  who  had  joined  him,  attempted  to  cutoff  tlm  retreat 
of  Sanor,  iu  which  he  was  aided  by  Balista,  the  Roman  eeueral,  who 
made  a  diversion  iu  Cilicia.  Hia  wife  Zenobia  also  accompani  d  him. 
in  this  campaign.  Sapor  at  last  commenced  his  retreat;  but  at  tbo 
passage  of  the  Euphrates  he  sustained  a  defeat  and  lost  Brash  of  his 
baggage.  He  was  followed  by  Odenathus  through  Mesopotamia,  again 
defeated,  and  pursued  to  Cte-iphon  on  the  Tigris,  his  capital.  If  Ode- 
natbus besieged  Ct  siphon,  it  appears  that  it  was  un-uccei-sfully. 

About  this  time  Odenathus  assumed  the  kingly  title,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  was  considered  emperor  of  the  East.  Gallienus,  the  son 
of  Valerian,  who  became  emperor  upon  his  father's  capture,  iu  200, 
was  too  indolent  to  attempt  to  tnaiutain  his  aothority.  The  Ko  nan 
army  in  Syria  and  Egypt  proclaimed  Macrianus  emperor,  who  asso- 
ciated with  himself  in  the  empire  histwoBOus,  Quietus  and  Macrianu9. 
Quietus  was  left  in  Syria.  The  new  emperor  marched  thiough  Asia, 
aud  advanced  as  far  as  Illyricnm,  where  he  was  opposed  by  Aureolu*, 
who  had  also  risen  against  Gallienus,  and  totally  defea'ed.  Upon  this 
Aureolus  was  received  by  Gallienus  iuto  partnership  in  the  empire, 
and  he  forthwith  marched  to  the  East  to  crush  the  parti-ans  of  Macri- 
anus. Odeuathus,  seeing  what  turn  things  had  taken,  entered  Syria, 
upon  which  Balista,  who  had  quarrelled  with  Quietus,  murdered  him 
and  delivered  up  to  Odenathus  the  town  of  Emesa  in  which  Quietus 
and  Balista  were  then  besieged.  Soon  afterwards  Bali-ta  proclaimed 
himself  emperor,  but  he  was  defeated  by  Odenathus  and  lost  his  life. 
About  this  time  probably  (a.D.  263)  Odenathus  waa  associated  by 
Gallienus  in  the  empire,  and  received  the  title  of  Augustus.  A  coin 
also  was  struck  in  his  honour,  on  which  were  represent-d  the  Persians 
taken  captive.  Odenathus  now  uudertook  a  second  war  against  the 
Persians,  to  avenge  the  cause  of  Valerian:  he  made  many  prisoners, 
whom  he  sent  to  Gallienus,  aud  the  slothful  emperor  enjoyed  a  triumph 
which  was  earned  bv  the  bravery  of  another.  Odenathus  again  besieged 
Ctesiphon,  but  without  any  result.  On  reaching  Ctesiphon  he  marched 
into  Cappadocia  to  oppose  the  Scythians,  who  were  ravaging  that  part 
of  Asia  Minor.  Odenathus  was  assassinated  at  Emesa  in  Syria  with 
his  son  Orodes,  by  a  relation  named  Maoouius,  in  267,  but  the  conspira- 
tors were  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers  of  Odeuathus,  aud  his  wife 
Zenobia  succeeded  to  his  power. 

The  events  of  the  life  of  Odeuathus  are  confusedly  told,  yet  the  main 
facts  may  probably  be  received  as  true.  He  was  a  brave  and  active 
Boldier,  and  if  he  had  lived  longer  he  might  perhaps  have  seated  him- 
self on  the  throne  of  the  Roman  Caesars.  Tuere  are  no  medala  of 
Odenathus.    He  left  by  Zenobia  two  sons,  Herennius  and  Timolaus. 

Zeuobia,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  governed  Palmyra  till  she 
was  taken  prison  by  Aurelian.  It  is  said  that  she  invested  with  the 
purple  her  sou  Waballath,  or  Atheno  iorua  Waballath,  an  I  to  him  are 
attributed  certain  extant  medals  which  bear  the  Greek  Lgend  of 
Atheuodorus.  The  power  of  Zenobia  extended  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  borders  of  Egypt.  According  to  Zo-i- 
mus,  an  army  of  Palmyrenes  and  Syrians  uuder  Zabdas,  a  general  of 
Zenobia,  invaded  Eg\ pt  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  got  possession 
of  the  country.  (Compare  'Claudius,'  by  Tiebellius  Pollio,  c.  11.) 
Palmyra,  in  the  Syrian  desert,  was  h  r  residence,  a  city  then  t:.e 
centre  of  a  great  commerce,  and  which  was  adorned  with  magnificent 
buildings,  the  remains  of  which  are  stiil  more  striking  from  their  con- 
trast with  the  desolation  around  them.  Zenobia  maintained  her.-elf 
against  Gallirnus,  and  also  during  the  reign  of  hia  successor  Claudius, 
who  was  occupied  with  his  Gothic  wars;  but  the  accession  of  Aure- 
lian (a.d.  270)  once  more  placed  a  soldi  r  at  the  head  of  the  empire. 
Zenobia  was  defeated  by  Aurelian,  Palmyra  was  taken,  aud  the  Syrian 
queen  appeared  in  chaiua  iu  the  triumph  of  the  emperor,  as  an 
Egyptian  queen,  Arsiuoe,  once  before  had  appeared  in  the  triumphal 
procession  of  the  dictator  Caesar.  [Aurelian.]  Zosimus  indeed  says 
that  she  died  on  her  way  to  Rome;  but  the  narrative  of  Trebellius 
Pollio  appears  too  particular  to  be  false.  He  says  that  after  the 
triumph  Aurelian  gave  her  a  residence  at  Tibur,  which  weut  by  the 
name  of  Zenobia  at  the  time  when  Pollio  wrote. 

The  habits  and  person  of  this  warrior  queen  are  described  by 
Trebellius  Pollio.  She  lived  in  great  sta'e,  like  the  kiugs  of  Persia. 
When  she  harangued  her  soldiers  she  «ore  a  helmet :  her  dress  h>d 
a  purple  border  with  jewels  hanging  from  the  iriuge;  her  vest  was 
fastened  rouud  the  waist  with  a  clasp,  and  her  arms  wrre  sometimes 
bare.  Her  complexion  was  rather  dark,  her  eyes  black  and  piercing; 
her  teeth  were  as  white  as  peaila,  and  her  voice  clear  and  like  a  man's. 
She  knew  when  to  be  liberal,  though  her  general  character  was  frugal 
She  rarely  ro.ie  in  a  chariot,  but  often  on  horseback.  Sometimes  she 
would  march  several  miles  on  foot  with  her  soldiers.  Her  habits  were 
sober,  but  she  would  sometimes  drink  with  her  generals.  Besides  her 
native  tongue,  Syriac,  she  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek,  and  spoke 
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the  Egyptian  language  to  perfection.  Her  Greek  secretary  was  Longi- 
nus.  [Lonqinus.]  Such  was  the  woman  whose  amhition,  it  is  said, 
led  her  to  aspiie  to  overthrow  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West.  Her 
history  is  imperfectly  knowu,  but  the  main  facts  appear  to  be  as  well 
ascertained  as  other  contemporary  events. 

There  are  coins  of  ZeDobiawith  the  Greek  inscription  Seirr.  Zrivo&ia. 
SfjS.  (Septimia  Zeuobia  Augusta) ;  and  one  coin  has  Zenob.  Aug. 
(Zenobia  Augusta)  in  Roman  characters.  On  the  reverse  of  one  of 
her  coiuB  is  the  inscription  Aur.  K.  Avprjkiuvos  (Autocrator  Caesar 
Aurelianus). 

(Zosimus,  i.  39-59;  Zonarae,  xii.  27;  Histories  Auguslce  Scriptores  ; 
Biog.  Univ.,  art.  '  Odenath,'  by  St.-Martin,  and  'Zduobie;'  Rasche, 
Lexic.  ltd  Numarice  ;  Eckhel,  JJoctrina  Num.  Vet.,  vii.  490,  &c.) 

ZENODu'RUS,  a  Greek  sculptor,  supposed  by  Thiersch  to  be  a 
native  of  Massilia,  from  having  first  practised  his  art  in  Gaul,  where 
he  made  an  enormous  colossal  statue  of  Mercury,  which  occupied  him 
ten  years.  He  was  called  to  Rome  by  Nero,  in  order  to  make  a 
bronze  statue  of  that  emperor  of  far  greater  dimensions  than  any  pre- 
vious work.  One  account  says  it  was  110  feet  high,  another  120. 
(Pliny,  '  Hist.  Nat.,'  xxxiv.  18;  Suet.  '  Ner.,'  31.)  This  statue,  which 
was  set  up  iu  front  of  the  Golden  House,  w.is  afterwards  re-dedicated 
as  a  statue  of  tiie  Sun  by  Vespasiau  :  its  s ubsequent  history  is  related 
by  Thiersch  ('Epocheu,'  307,  &c).  Zenodorus,  though  successful  in 
casting  his  great  bronze  works,  appears  from  the  statement  of  Pliny  to 
have  been  deficient  in  the  higher  and  more  refined  technicalities  of  the 
sculptor's  art.  Zenodorus  seems  to  have  been  equally  famed  for  his 
skill  in  silver  chasing,  and  the  sculpture  of  small  works  in  metal,  as  for 
his  colossal  statues.    The  date  of  his  death  is  not  recorded. 

ZENO'DOTUS  (ZrjvudoTos)  i  f  Ephesus,  a  celebrated  Greek  gramma- 
rian. According  to  Suidas  and  Eudocia,  he  was  a  pupil  of  the 
grammarian  Philetas,  and  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  Lagus,  whom  however  he  must  have  survived,  as  his  most 
active  period  belongs  to  the  ivign  of  his  successor  Ptolemy  Fhiladel- 
phus,  about  B.C.  280.  Zenodotus  was  the  first  chief  librarian  at 
Alexandria,  and  was  succeeded  in  this  office  by  Callimachus.  He  is 
also  said  to  have  instructed  the  sons  of  the  first  Ptolemy.  With 
Zenodotus  there  begins  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  grammatical  and 
critical  studies,  both  of  which  he  treated  according  to  the  principle 
of  analogy.  He  was  the  first  Alexandrine  critic  who  made  a  new 
edition  (AiSpBwats)  of  the  Homeric  poeme,  which  is  frequently  referred 
to  by  Eustathius,  the  Venetian  Scholia,  and  other  grammarians.  His 
edition  of  Homer  aud  the  later  one  of  Aristarchus  were  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  the  ancients.  This  undertaking  led  him  to  a  careful 
study  of  the  Homeric  language,  and  its  comparison  with  that  of  later 
times.  The  signification  of  words  and  phrases  appears  to  have  much 
engaged  his  attention,  and  the  fruits  of  his  studies  in  this  respect 
were  deposited  iu  his  Glossary  (TKaxraat)  and  his  dictionary  of  foreign 
or  barbarous  phrases  (Af'|€it  iSvtKal;  Scholiast  ad  '  Apollon.  Rhod.,' iu 
1005  ;  ad  '  Theocrit.  Idyll.,'  v.  2;  Atheneeus,  i.,  p.  12  ;  vii.,  p.  327  ;  xi., 
p.  478;  Galen,  '  Glossar.  Hippocrat.,'8.  v.  ir^ai  aud  ne\ra).  Athenaeus 
(x.  p.  412,  aud  iii.,  p.  96)  mentions  two  other  works  of  Zenodotus,  one 
called  'EwiTo/xai,  and  the  other  'IcrropiKa  iuro)xvr)ji.ovzv'ii.<na.,  although 
these  works  may  possibly  beloDg  to  a  later  grammarian,  Zei  o  lotus, 
who  lived  after  the  time  of  Aristarchus,  and  censured  this  critic  for 
his  bold  de  dings  with  the  Homeric  poems.  Suidas  attributes  to  this 
latter  Zenodotus  several  works,  of  which  however  nothing  except  the 
titles  is  known.  (Fabricius,  Bthliuth.  Orcec,  i.,  p.  362,  &c.  ;  Wolf, 
Prolegomena  ad  Horn.,  p.  199,  &c. ;  HefFter.  De  Zenodoto  ejusque 
Studtis  Humericis,  4to,  Biaudenburg,  1839;  Griifenhau,  Geschidile  der 
Philologie,  i.,  p.  388,  &c,  330  ) 

ZEPHANI'AH,  or  SOPHONI'AS,  one  of  the  twelve  minor  Hebrew 
prophrts,  was  the  son  of  Cusbi,  the  son  of  Gtdaliab,  the  son  of  Ama- 
riah,  the  son  of  Hizkiah,  and  prophesied  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  king 
of  Judah  (chap.  i.  1).  The  period  of  that  king's  reign  to  which 
Zephaniah  must  be  referred  stems  to  be  determined  with  tolerable 
exactness  by  the  book  itself,  which  describes  the  Jewish  state  as  par- 
tially but  not  entirely  reformed  from  the  worship  of  Baal,  and  from 
other  corruptions  of  religion  (i.  3>5).  Now,  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Chronicles  (xxxiii.  4-7)  the  reign  of  Josiah  is  divided  into  three 
periods:  during  the  first,  which  extended  to  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
reign,  he  tolerated  idolatry  ;  during  the  second,  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  eighteenth  year,  he  instituted  a  partial  reformation;  but  in  the 
.eighteenth  year  he  commenced  a  thorough  restoration  of  the  Mosaic 
institutions,  iu  which  he  persevered  till  the  end  of  his  reign.  It  is 
.evidently  to  the  second  of  these  periods,  which  extended  from  the  year 
B  c.  630  to  624,  that  the  prophecies  of  Zephaniah  must  be  referred. 
This  date  is  confirmed  by  the  prophecy  (ii.  1315)  of  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh,  fulfilled  in  the  year  B.C.  625.  Zephaniah  was  contemporary 
with  Jeremiah  during  the  first  part  of  Jeremiah's  ministry. 

The  prophecy  of  Zephaniah  is  a  prediction  of  the  judgments  about 
to  fall  on  the  Jews  and  other  nations.  The  first  chapter  contains  a 
prediction  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  desolation  of  the  land 
of  Judah,  and  the  captivity  of  the  people.  The  second  chapter  opens 
with  an  exhortation  to  repentance,  and  then  denounces  the  destruction 
of  the  Philistines,  of  Moab  and  Amnion,  of  Cush  aud  Assyria,  as  the 
enemies  of  the  people  of  God,  with  hints  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews.  The  third  chapter  recounts  the  sins  of  Judah,  and  promises  the 
ris  oration  and  prosperity  of  Israel  and  Judah. 


The  style  of  Zephaniah  is  poetical,  "but  there  is  nothing,"  says 
Bishop  Lowth,  "  very  striking  or  uncommon  either  in  the  arrangement 
of  bis  matter  or  the  complexion  of  his  style." 

(E.  F.  C.  Rosentuuller,  Scholia  in  Vet.  Test,  Praam  in  Zeph.;  the 
'Introductions'  of  Eiohhorn,  Jahn,  De  Wette,  and  Home.) 

ZKPHYRI'NITS,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Victor  I.  as  bishop  of 
the  Christian  Congregation  of  that  city,  during  the  reign  of  the  Empe- 
ror Septimius  Severus.  We  have  no  authentic  records  of  his  life,  nor 
of  his  alleged  martyrdom.  He  died  about  a.d.  218,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Calixtus  L 

ZEUXIS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  of  antiquity  and  the 
greatest  of  his  time,  was  born  at  one  of  the  ancient  cities  named 
Heraclea,  between  B.C.  460  and  B.C.  450.  He  was  iustructed  by  Demo- 
philus  of  Hituera  or  Neseas  of  Thasos.  Little  or  nothiug  is  known 
about  them.  Pliny  fixes  the  time  of  Zeuxis  at  B.C.  400;  but  he  can 
scarcely  have  been  born  later  than  B.C.  450,  as  he  was  at  the  height  of 
his  reputation  during  the  reign  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedon,  which 
was  from  B.C.  413  until  B.C.  399  ;  and  Harduin  and  others  are  therefore 
probably  incorrect  in  fixing  upon  Heraclea  in  Lucania,  iu  Italy,  as  the 
birth-place  of  Zeuxis;  for  that  city  was  not  founded  until  after  the 
destruction  of  Siris,  B.C.  433.  (Diodorue  Siculus,  xii.,  c.  6  ;  Strabo, 
p.  264.)  From  the  complaint  of  Apollodorus,  who  lived  at  Athens, 
Zeuxis  must  also  have  been  early  in  that  city  ;  and  he  was  most  likely 
a  native  of  one  of  the  Heracleas  in  Greece,  and,  from  his  connection 
with  Archelaus,  probably  Heraclea  Lyncestis  in  Macedonia.  Harduin 
supposed  Heraclea  in  Lucania  to  be  the  birth-place  of  Zeuxis,  from  tha 
circumstance  of  his  being  commissioned  to  paint  a  picture  by  the  Cro- 
toniats — a  very  insufficient  reason.  Zeuxis,  when  he  had  made  himself 
rich  by  his  profession,  and  must  accordingly  have  been  somewhat 
advanoed  in  yeais,  gave  away  some  of  his  works,  and  Archelaus  was 
then  living,  for  he  presented  a  picture  of  the  god  Pan  to  that  king. 
Zeuxis  lived  also  some  time  at  Ephesus,  and  Tzatzes,  an  indifferent 
authority,  c.dls  him  a  native  of  that  place. 

Lucian  terms  Zeuxis  the  greatest  painter  of  his  time :  he  was  imme- 
diately preceded  by  Apollodorus  of  Athens,  whom  he  surpassed;  and 
he  was  immediately  followed  by  Parrhasius  of  Ephesus,  who  surpassed 
him.  The  peculiar  excellence  of  Zeuxis  is  defined  by  many  ancient 
writers :  he  drew  well  and  in  a  grand  style,  and  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  his  forms  were  so  predominant,  that  he  was  said  by  Aris- 
totle to  have  failed  in  expressing  mind.  Aristotle  adds  that  he  was 
in  this  respect  much  surpassed  by  Polygnotus  of  Thasos,  who  preceded 
him  about  half  a  century.  Quintiiian  says  that  Zeuxis  followed 
Homer,  who  loved  powerful  forms  even  in  women ;  he  likewise 
notices  his  excellence  in  light  and  shade.  Cicero  also  speaks  of  the 
fine  forms  of  Zeuxis.  That  be  was  excellent  in  light  and  shade  and 
colour  is  evident  from  the  complaint  of  Apollodorus,  that  Zeuxis 
had  robbed  him  of  his  art :  effective  colouring  aud  light  and  shale 
were  the  peculiar  excellences  of  Apollodorus.  With  these  excellences 
Zeuxis  combined  a  dramatic  effect  of  composition,  and  he  was  dis- 
tinguished also,  according  to  Lucian,  by  a  peculiar  choice  of  subject ; 
for  he  seldom  or  never,  says  Lucian,  exerted  his  powers  upon  such 
vulgar  or  hackneyed  subjects  as  gods,  heroes,  or  battles ;  but  he 
always  selected  something  new  and  unattempted,  and  when  he  had 
chosen  a  subject  he  laboured  his  utmost  to  render  it  a  masterpiece. 
Lucian  instances,  as  an  example,  a  picture  of  a  family  of  Ceutaurs,  of 
which  he  saw  a  copy  at  Athens,  and  which  excited  his  wonder  from 
its  extraordinary  excellence.  The  original  was  lost  at  sea  on  its  pa-sage 
to  Rome,  whither  it  was  sent  by  Sulla.  Lucian  describes  it  as  follows  : 
"  On  a  grass-plot  of  the  most  glossy  verdure  lies  the  Centauress,  with 
the  whole  equine  part  of  her  htretched  on  the  ground,  the  hind  feet 
extending  backwards,  while  the  upper  female  part  is  gently  raised  and 
reclining  on  one  elbow.  But  the  fore  feet  are  not  equally  extended, 
as  if  she  lay  on  her  side ;  yet  one  seems  to  rest  on  the  knee,  having 
the  hoof  bent  backward,  whereas  the  other  is  lifted  up  and  pawing  the 
ground,  as  horses  are  wont  to  do  when  they  are  going  to  spriug  up. 
Of  her  two  young,  one  she  holds  in  her  arms  to  give  it  the  breast,  the 
other  lies  under  her  Bucking  like  a  foal.  On  au  elevation  behind  her 
is  seen  a  Centaur,  who  appears  to  be  her  mate,  but  is  only  visible  to 
the  half  of  the  horse;  he  looks  down  upon  her  with  a  complacent 
smile,  holding  up  in  one  hand  the  whelp  of  a  lion,  as  if  jocosely  to 

frighten  his  little  ones  with  it   In  the  male  Centaur  all  is  fierce 

■and  terrific  :  his  shaggy  mane-like  hair,  his  rough  body,  his  broad  and 
brawny  shoulders,  and  the  countenance,  though  smiling,  yet  wild  and 
savage  :  in  short,  everything  bears  the  character  of  these  compound 
beings.  The  Centauress,  on  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  she  is  brutal, 
resembles  the  finest  mare  of  the  Thessalian  breed  which  is  yet 
untamed  and  has  never  been  mounted  ;  by  the  other  moiety  she  is  a 
woman  of  consummate  beauty,  excepting  only  in  the  ears,  which  have 
somewhat  of  the  satyr  shape.  The  blending  however  of  tha  human 
and  the  animal  natures  is  so  artificial,  and  the  transition  of  one  to  the 
other  so  imperceptible,  or  rather  they  so  gently  lose  themselves  in  one 
another,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discern  where  the  one  ceases  and  the 
other  begins.  Nor  in  my  mind  was  it  less  admirable  that  the  new 
born  young  ones,  notwithstanding  their  tender  age,  have  somewhat 
wild  and  fierce  in  their  aspect,  and  that  mixture  of  infantine  timidity 
and  curiosity  with  which  they  look  up  at  the  whelp,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  continue  eagerly  sucking,  and  cling  as  close  as  they  can  to 
the  mother"  (Tooke's  Translation).    Pliny  notices  several  pictures  by 
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Zeuxis,  but  liia  most  celebrated  work  was  hit  Helen,  which  he  painted 
lor  the  city  of  Croton.    It  was  in  the  painter's  own  opinion  a  perfect 
work,  and  he  inscribed  upon  the  pannol,  according  to  Valerius  Maxi- 
mum, the  three  lines  of  Homer,  thus  rendered  by  Pope  : — 
11  No  wonder  such  celenti.il  charms 
For  nine  long  years  have  set  the  world  in  arms  I 
What  winning  graces  I  what  majestic  mien! 
She  moves  a  goddess,  and  she  looks  a  queen." 

'  Iliad,'  hi.,  156.158. 

This  picture,  for  which,  says  Cicero,  the  citizens  of  Croton  allowed 
Zeuxis  to  select  five  of  their  most  beautiful  virgins  as  his  models,  was 
dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Lacinia  at  Croton. 

.<Elian  says  that  Zeuxis  exhibited  this  picture  at  so  much  a  head, 
and  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by  the  exhibition,  and  that  it 
acquired  the  name  of  The  Prostitute  in  consequence.  It  was  a  very 
famous  work  in  after-times,  and  painters  apparently  travelled  to 
Croton  to  see  it.  Stobaeus  relates  that  the  celebrated  Nic  >machus  of 
Tbebes,  heaving  some  person  remark  that  he  perceived  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  the  picture,  observed  — "  Take  my  eyes,  and  you  will  see  a 
(joddess."  There  was  in  Pliny's  time  a  picture  of  Helen  by  Zeuxis,  in 
the  Portico  of  Philip  at  Rome.  Probably  a  greater  work  by  Z±uxis, 
though  less  celebrated  than  his  Helen,  was  his  picture  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Agrigentines,  of  the  infant  Hercules  strangling  the  ser- 
pent sent  by  Juno  to  destroy  him,  in  the  preseuce  of  his  panic-struck 
mother  Alciuena  and  of  Amphitryon.  Other  famous  works  by  him 
were — Jupiter  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly  of  the  Gods;  Penelope 
bewailing  the  absence  of  her  husband;  Meuelaus  mourning  over  the 
fate  of  Agamemnon  ;  a  Marsyas  bound,  in  the  temple  of  Concord  at 
Rome  in  Pliny's  time;  an  Athlete,  under  v\hich  he  wroto  the  line — 
"  It  is  easier  to  find  fault  than  to  imitate," — which,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, Apollodorus  wrote  upon  some  of  his  pictures ;  and  a  Cupid 
crowned  with  roses,  which  was  in  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Athens. 
This  Cupid  is  noticed  by  Aristophanes  in  the  comedy  of  the  '  Achar- 
nenses,'  but  the  painter's  name  is  not  mentioned  ;  it  is  however 
ascribed  by  the  scholiast  to  Zeuxis.  As  this  comedy  was  acted  as 
early  as  the  third  year  of  the  88th  Olympiad  (B.C.  426),  Sillig  has  con- 
cluded that  it  is  an  error  of  the  scholiast  to  ascribe  the  picture  in 
question  to  Zeuxis,  as  he  cannot  have  painted  it  so  soon  ;  but  from 
what  has  been  said  above  it  is  pretty  evident  that  Zeuxis  was  a  man  of 
mature  years  in  B.C.  426,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  amassed  a 
fortune  within  twenty-seven  years  of  this  date,  for  he  presented  a 
picture  of  Pan  to  Archelaus,  who  died  in  B.C.  399.  Zeuxis  had  pre- 
viously executed  several  works  for  Archelaus  in  his  palace  at  Pella,  for 
which  the  king,  says  iEliau,  paid  him  400  minae,  16252.,  according  to 
Hussey :  this,  though  a  small  sum  compared  with  what  was  paid  to 
pome  of  the  painters  of  the  Alexandrine  period  and  later,  was  pro- 
bably at  the  time  comparatively  a  very  large  one.  The  time  and 
place  of  Zeuxis's  death  are  unknown,  but,  as  Sillig  has  observed,  be 
must  have  died,  and  probably  some  years,  before  the  second  y?ar  of 
the  106th  Olympiad  (B.C.  355),  the  year  in  which  Isocrates  delivered 
his  oration  irepi  'AvTi86aca>i  (on  the  exchange  of  property),  in  which  he 
praises  Zeuxis,  for,  according  to  the  Greek  custom,  he  would  not  have 
done  it  had  the  painter  been  still  living.  Festus  (sub  voc.  '  Pictor') 
relates,  from  Verrius,  that  he  died  through  laughing  excessively  at  the 
picture  of  an  old  woman  which  he  had  made,  but  this  is  probably  a 
mere  fiction :  there  is  no  other  notice  of  such  a  disaster. 

Zeuxis  is  represented  as  having  been  very  proud  of  his  reputation 
and  ostentatious  of  his  wealth ;  he  used  to  wear  a  mantle  with  his 
name  woven  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  border.  To  balance  this  weak- 
ness there  are  two  or  three  anecdotes  of  an  opposite  character,  which 
show  that  he  had  no  want  of  penetration.  Plutarch  relates  a  story, 
that  upon  an  occasion  when  in  his  company  a  painter  of  the  name  of 
Agatharchus  boasted  of  the  great  facility  and  rapidity  with  which  he 
painted,  Zeuxis  quietly  remarked,  that  he  took  a  long  time  to  paint 
anything.  And  ^Elian  records  how  he  reproved  a  certain  Megabyzus, 
a  high  priest  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  who  during  a  visit  to  the  painter 
conversed  so  very  iguorantly  about  pictures,  that  some  lads  who  were 
grinding  colours  were  forced  to  laugh,  upon  which  Zeuxis  observed  to 
him — "  As  long  as  you  were  silent,  these  boys  were  admiring  you, 
wondering  at  your  rich  attire,  and  the  number  of  your  servants  ;  but 
now  that  you  have  ventured  to  discourse  about  the  arts,  of  which  you 
have  no  knowledge,  they  are  laughing  at  you."  Plutarch  relates  this 
story  of  Apelles  and  Megabyzus,  and  Pliny  relates  it  of  Apelles  and 
Alexander.  Zeuxis,  probably  while  at  Ephesus,  entered  into  a  contest 
with  Parrhasius ;  Zeuxis  painted  some  grapes  which  are  said  to  hive 
deceived  birds,  but  Parrhasius  painted  a  curtain  which  deceived 
Zeuxis  himself,  who  accordingly  confessed  himself  beaten.  Zeuxis 
also  painted  a  boy  carrying  some  grants,  which  likewise  deceived  the 
birds,  but  in  this  instance,  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  painter,  who 
observed,  chat  if  the  boy  had  been  as  well  painted  as  the  grapes  the 
birds  would  have  feared  to  approach  them.  Though  these  stories  in 
themselves  are  valueless,  the  fact  that  such  stories  should  have  been 
circulated  in  ancient  times  is  of  considerable  interest,  as  it  shows  that 
the  ancients  believed  that  exact  imitation  could  be  accomplished  in 
colours,  a  result  they  could  only  have  arrived  at  by  the  evidence  of 
their  senses;  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  have  estimated  such  pro- 
ductions at  more  than  their  due  value,  which  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  passage  in  ancient  authors  in  which  mere 
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beauty  of  execution  and  exact  fidelity  of  imitation  are  praised,  if  we 
except  one  or  two  original  expression*  of  Pliny,  who  is  the  least 
Critical  of  all  the  anci-nt  writers  when  speaking  of  the  arts. 

Cicero  states  that  Zeuxis  used  only  four  colours,  but  this  is  probably 
an  error,  or  ho  may  mean  in  his  carnations,  in  which  four  are  all  that 
are  necessary.  The  same  writer  m  ikes  also  the  following  remark  :  — 
that  the  works  of  Zeuxis,  of  Aglaophon,  and  of  Apelles  are  in  different 
stylos,  yet  they  are  all  three  perfect  in  their  respective  styles.  Zeuxis 
painted  also  pictures  in  white  or  mere  chiaroscuro,  that  is,  in  light  and 
shade,  what  the  Greeks  termed  monochroms  (juivuxp^y-ara),  that  is,  in 
one  colour. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
Zeuxis,  aud  we  may  infer  fiom  this  that  Zeuxis  painted  easel  pictures 
only,  or  upon  tabulae,  wooden  pannels  (iriVaias),  which,  from  their 
perishable  nature  and  facility  of  removal,  are  very  easily  lost.  The 
more  eminent  a  painter  therefore,  the  greater  is  the  risk  that  his 
works  will  perish,  as  they  aro  better  worth  removal.  Few  of  ths 
great  painters  of  Greece  painted  upon  walls  :  Apelles  Dever  did,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  works  of  Polygnotus  at  Delphi  were 
painted  upon  pannels,  which  were  inserted  in  the  walls  ;  on  this  subject 
see  Raoul  Rochette,  'Sur  l'Emploi  de  la  Peinture,'  &c. 

(Pliny,  lint.  Nat.  xxxv.  9,  30  ;  Lucian,  Zeuxii  or  Antiochus  ;  Quin- 
tilian,  xii.  10,  3  ;  Cicero,  De  Invent.,  ii.  1  ;  Brutus,  18  ;  Be  Orat.  iii.  7  ; 
Valerius  Maximus,  iii.  7,  3;  ^Elian,  ii.  2;  iv.  12;  xiv.  17  and  47; 
Tzetzes,  ChiL,  viii.  196;  Stobaeus,  Serm.,  61  ;  Plutarch,  Peric,,  13;  De 
Olor.  A  then.,  2;  Aristotle,  Poet.,  6.) 

ZHUKOVSKY,  VASILY  ANDREEVICH,  a  Russian  poet  of  the 
first  order  of  eminence,  was  born  at  the  village  of  Mishensky,  about 
two  miles  from  the  town  of  Bielev,  in  the  government  of  Pi  nza,  on 
the  29th  of  January  (o  s  )  1783.  The  year  of  his  birth,  which  has  often 
boen  differently  stated,  is  given  on  his  own  authority  as  reported  by 
Sneguirev.  At  a  very  early  age  he  lost  his  father,  and  he  was  chiefly 
brought  up  by  his  mother,  grandmother,  and  aunt,  in  a  household 
which  contained  nine  girls  and  three  young  women,  aud  in  which  he 
was  the  only  boy.  At  school  he  h  id  at  first  the  reputation  of  being 
lazy  and  very  averse  to  dry  studies,  while  at  home  his  good  looks  and 
good  nature  made  him  a  general  favourite.  He  formed  all  the  girls 
into  a  troop  of  actors,  and  at  an  early  age  got  up  a  play  of  his  own 
composition,  'Camillus,  or  Rome  Preserved,' in  which  he  acted  the 
part  of  the  hero  with  great  applause  from  the  neighbours  who  were 
invited  to  the  performance.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  on  the  subject 
of  'Hope'  being  given  him  for  a  theme  at  school,  he  produced  an 
exercise  of  such  excellence  that  it  has  been  inserted  as  a  classical 
piece  in  several  Russian  compilations  of  the  nature  of  Enfield's 
'  Speaker.'  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  began  to  appear  in  print  by 
contributing  to  one  of  the  Moscow  periodicals  under  the  signature  of 
the  '  Hermit  of  the  Mountain ;'  and  it  was  remarked,  that  while  gay 
and  lively  in  society,  he  was  disposed  in  composition  to  be  mild  aud 
meditative.  His  time  appears  to  have  been  divided  for  some  years 
between  different  towns  in  winter  and  his  native  village  in  summer; 
and  while  at  the  schools  of  Tula  and  Moscow  he  gradually  won  his 
way  into  notice  and  distinction  by  proficiency  in  study.  At  the  village 
of  Mishensky,  wliich  was  picturesquely  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oka,  he  cultivated  his  talents  for  poetry,  music,  aud  drawiug,  for  all 
of  which  he  had  a  natural  gift. 

It  was  at  a  house  within  sight  of  the  church  and  churchyard  of 
Mishensky  that  he  wrote  his  translation  of  Gray's  '  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard,'  the  first  production  of  his  pen  which  made  an  impres- 
sion on  the  public.  Gray's  '  Elegy'  is  at  this  moment  the  most  univer- 
sally known  and  universally  popular  piece  of  poetry  in  existence. 
Bowring,  in  1821,  mentioned  that  he  had  seen  a  collection  of  mora 
than  one-hundred  and  fifty  different  versions,  and  among  them 
Zhukovsky's  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best.  This  fortunate  trans- 
lation, which  was  published  in  1802,  was,  like  Moore's  '  Auacreon,' 
the  foundation  of  a  fame  which  encircled  its  author  for  a  succeed- 
ing half  century.  It  first  appeared  in  the  '  Viestnik  Evropui,'  or 
European  Intelligencer,  then  the  leading  periodical  of  Russia,  of  which 
Karamzin,  its  most  popular  author,  was  at  the  time  the  editor,  and  it 
introduced  him  at  once  to  the  friendship  of  Karamzin  and  Dmitriev, 
and  a  position  amid  the  best  literary  society  of  Moscow.  A  few  years 
later,  in  1808  and  1809,  Zhukovsky  became  himself  the  editor  of  the 
same  periodical,  but  he  soon  relinquished  the  employment,  though  he 
had  now  devoted  himself  to  a  literary  career.  In  the  war  of  1812, 
both  Karamzin  and  Zhukovsky  were  anxious  to  bear  arms,  but  the 
bodily  infirmities  of  Karamzin  would  not  allow  him  to  sit  on  horse- 
back, aud  Zbukovsky  took  leave  of  him  at  Moscow  at  the  house  of 
Count  Rostopchin,  where  he  was  residing,  to  hasten  to  the  ranks  of 
the  army.  As  a  lieutenant  of  the  Moscow  volunteers,  Zhukovsky 
fought  at  the  great  battle  of  Borodino,  and  he  took  an  effective  part 
in  the  subsequent  memorable  campaign,  both  as  a  bard  and  a  soldier. 
It  was  in  toe  former  capacity  however  that  he  most  distinguished 
himself;  his  'Minstrel  in  the  Russian  Camp,'  a  series  of  songs  on 
the  war,  created  unbounded  enthusiasm  among  the  soldiery,  wera 
struck  off  at  a  military  printing  press ,  and  circulated  and  sung 
throughout  the  army.  The  port  however,  unaccustomed  to  the 
fatigues  of  a  military  life,  was  attacked  by  fever,  and  obliged  to  quit 
the  army  early  in  1813.  The  Empress  mother,  Maria  Theodorovna, 
who  had  been  delighted  with  his  poems,  was  anxious  to  see  and 
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to  reward  the  '  Minstrel ;'  a  splendid  edition  of  the  work  was  issued 
with  a  poetical  epistle  to  herself,  and  Zhukovsky,  who  had  been 
decorated  with  the  order  of  St.  Anne  for  his  military  services,  received 
from  the  Kmperor  Alexander  a  pension  for  life  of  4000  rubles.  For 
some  years  afterwards  his  lime  was  chiefly  spent  at  court  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  the  enjoyment  of  imperial  favour,  of  great  success  iu  society, 
and  till  the  rise  of  the  Russian  Byron,  Pushkin,  of  the  reputation  of 
being  the  first  poet  of  Ru-sia. 

His  most  popular  productions  in  this  his  most  productive  period 
wore  a  number  of  ballads,  a  species  of  composition  which  he  was  the 
first  to  introduce  into  Russian  literature.  His  first  poem  of  the  class, 
•Ziudmilla,'  an  imitation  of  Burger's  'Lenora,'  startled  the  Russian 
public  into  a  burst  of  enthusiastic  admiration.  He  afterwards  treated 
the  tame  subject  with  variations  in  a  poem  entitled  'Svietlana,'  which 
is  still  considered  his  masterpiece,  and  finally  he  translated  'Lenora' 
itself  simply  from  the  German  into  Russian.  Almost  all  his  sub- 
sequent ballads  are  founded  on  foreign  originals,  and  constitute  what 
some  of  the  Russian  critics  are  fond  of  calling  the  "  inimitable  imita- 
tions "  of  Zhukovsky.  But  how  far  the  imitation  extends  it  is  not 
always  eaBy  to  ascertain,  for  in  most  cases  he  takes  tbo  liberty  of 
suppressing  the  name  of  the  original  author.  The  reader  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  poetical  literature  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  in  looking  through  the  ballads  of  Zhukovsky,  is  contiuually 
meeting  with  old  faces  and  old  favourites.  From  Southey  alone,  the 
Russian  poet  borrowed,  without  the  mention  of  Soutliey's  name, 
'Queen  Orraca  and  the  Five  Martyrs  of  Morocco,'  '  Rudiger,'  'The 
Old  Woman  of  Berkeley,'  and  'Lord  William,'  the  title  of  the  last  of 
which  he  altered  to  '  Varvik,'  the  nearest  approach  which  the  Russian 
alphabet  allows  to  the  English  'Warwick.'  Still  more  stramely, 
while  the  ballad  of  'Stnailhnlm  Tower'  is  acknowledged  to  be  taken 
from  Walter  Scott,  a  tolerably  close  version  of  the  condemnation  of 
Constance,  from  the  second  canto  of  '  Marmion '  is  presented  to  the 
reader  of  Zhukovsky's  works,  as  '  The  Trial  Underground,  a  fragment 
of  an  unfinished  poem.'  This  mode  of  proceeding  is  not  confined  to 
Zhukovsky,  and  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Russian  code  of 
literary  ethics  :  as,  though  the  native  critics  must  be  aware  of  the  fact, 
we  have  never  seen  it  mentioned  with  blame.  How  apt  it  is  to  mislead, 
may  be  shown  from  the  example  of  Merime'e,  who.  in  his  life  of  the 
false  Demetrius,  speaks  of  the  beauty  of  the  Polish  ladies  as  being  so 
remarkable  as  to  have  drawn  from  the  Russian  Byron,  Pushkin,  the 
very  curious  compliment  paid  to  it  in  the  ballad  of  '  The  Three  Sons 
of  Bodiys,'  quite  unaware  that  the  ballad  in  question  has  been  trans- 
ferred without  acknowledgment  from  the  Polish  Byron,  Mickiewicz. 

Leaving  their  origin  out  of  view,  the  ballads  of  Zhukovsky  are 
beautiful  specimens  of  animated  narrative,  and  in  his  own  poem  of 
'Svietlana*  (which  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Bow-ring) 
there  is  a  power  and  force  of  what  is  now  called  '  word-painting,' 
which  have  rarely  been  equalled  in  any  language.  In  his  first  romantic 
poem,  '  Ruslan  and  Liudmilla,'  Pushkin  showed  a  similar  power,  and 
Zhukovsky  sent  a  present  of  his  works  to  him  with  the  inscription, 
"From  the  conquered  teacher  to  his  conquering  pupil."  They  became 
intimate  friends,  and  around  them  were  grouped  for  several  years  a  1 
the  most  eminent  literary  society  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  was  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  at  Zhukovsky's  house.  All  shades  of  opiui  >n  were 
represented.  Zhukovsky,  a  favourite  at  court,  was  a  contributor  to 
'  The  Polar  Star,'  edited  by  Bestuzev  and  Ruilyeev,  who  afterwards 
perished  on  the  gallows  and  in  exile  for  their  conspiracy  against  the 
Emperor  Nicolas.  Zhukovsky  became  more  and  more  connected 
with  the  imperial  family.  When  the  Grand  Duke  Nicolas  married  a 
Prussian  princess,  he  was  selected  to  teach  her  the  Russian  language; 
and  when  Nicolas  became  emperor,  and  the  offspring  of  the  marriage, 
the  hereditary  prince,  was  of  an  age  to  require  a  preceptor.  Zhukovsky 
was  appointed  to  the  office.  This  withdrew  him  for  some  years  from 
the  active  pursuit  of  literature,  but  enabled  him  in  various  ways  to 
act  efficiently  for  the  benefit  of  his  literary  brethren.  It  was  by  the 
influence  of  Zhukovsky  that  Hertzen  [Hertzen]  was  allowed  to  return 
from  exile,  and  that  Mickiewicz  [MickiewiczJ,  the  Polish  poet,  ob- 
tained permission  to  quit  Russia,  which  he  had  enterei  as  a  captive. 
He  too  bad  probably  a  hand  in  obtaining  a  pension  for  Pushkin's 
■widow  after  the  decease  of  her  husband,  whose  death  be  witnessed 
and  described,  but  in  a  letter  singularly  jejune  and  destitute  of  his 
usual  fire.  It  was  remarked  that,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  the  death 
of  Pushkin  took  place  on  Zhukovsky's  birthday,  the  29th  of  January 
(o.s.).  When  the  hereditary  prince,  now  (1868)  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander II.,  made  extensive  tours  thiough  the  vast  empire  which  was  to 
fall  under  his  sceptre,  Zhukovsky  acted  as  his  Mentor,  and  he  also 
accompanied  him  in  his  visit  to  Germany,  Italy,  and  England.  The 
poet  had  made  tours  in  Germany  and  Italy  before,  but  to  England 
this  was  his  first  visit ;  and  though  some  of  his  poems  had  been  trans- 
lated by  Bowring,  and  noticed  by  Byron,  it  is  probable  that  the 
"  Minstrel  in  the  Russian  camp  "  was  recognised  by  few  under  the 
disguise  ot  the  French  appellation  on  his  cards — "  M.  de  Joukoffsky." 
On  his  visit  to  the  British  Museum  however,  one  of  the  assistant- 
librarians,  w  ho  was  a  student  of  Russian  literature,  had  the  satisfaction 
of  showing  him  an  edition  of  his  works  which  had  just  been  added  to 
the  national  library.  Shortly  after  the  prince's  return  to  Russia,  his 
preceptor's  functions  ceased.  Zhukovsky's  health  had  for  some  time 
been  indifferent,  and  he  transferred  his  residence  to  Germany,  a  country 


of  which  it  is  said  he  was  "  passionately  fond,"  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  waters.  He  had  always  been  a  panegyrist  and  an  admirer  of  domes- 
tic life,  but  he  had  now  attained  his  fifty-ninth  year  and  was  still  a 
bachelor.  The  Hereditary  Prince  in  his  European  tour  had  been  in 
search  of  a  wife,  and  on  the  28th  of  April  1841  he  married  the  present 
Empress  of  Russia,  the  daughter  of  the  grand-duke  of  Hesse.  Within 
a  month  the  preceptor  followed  the  pupil's  example.  On  the  21st  of 
May  1841,  at  a  little  Russian  chapel  on  a  hill  near  Canstadt,  which  was 
erected  over  the  remains  of  a  Russiau  princess  who  had  been  queen  of 
Wirtemburg,  he  was  married  to  a  beautiful  girl  of  the  name  of  Reutern, 
the  daughter  of  an  old  officer  and  native  of  one  of  the  Baltic  provinces. 
Six  years  afterwards  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  raptures  at  the  domestic 
happiness  which  had  fallen  to  his  portion.  He  chiefly  passed  his  time 
at  a  retreat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dusseldorf,  and  amused  him-elf 
with  translating  into  Russian  poems  by  Ferduci  and  Homer.  Two 
children,  both  boys,  were  the  offspring  of  the  marriage,  and  his  chief 
delisht  was  in  superintending  their  education,  which  he  wished  that 
his  life  might  be  prolonged  to  his  eightieth  year  to  see  completed. 
Neither  this  wish  nor  that  of  revisiting  Russia  was  fulfilled.  On  the 
12th  of  April  1852,  Zhukovsky  died,  calm  and  resigned,  at  Baden,  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family.  His  remains  were  afterwards  removed  to  his 
native  country. 

An  edition  of  Zhukovsky's  works  which  appeared  at  St.  Petersburg 
in  1835-37,  fills  eight  octavo  volumes,  and  three  additional  ones  were 
published  under  the  title  of  '  Now  Poems'  in  1849.  Only  one  of 
these  eleven  volumes  consists  of  prose,  the  remainder  is  all  either 
original  or  translated  poetry.  Among  the  prose  the  palm  is  generally 
given  to  a  tale  entitled  '  Marina  Roshcha'  (Mary's  Grove),  the  name  of 
a  favourite  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Moscow,  which  ever  since  the 
tale  app  ared  has  been  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  classic  spot.  There 
are  some  fragments  of  a  diary  kept  by  Zhukovsky  on  his  tours  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  which  are  singularly  vivid,  but  nothing  apparently  has 
been  published  from  his  pen  of  his  visit  to  England.  Among  the 
poems  '  Svietlana'  is  the  masterpiece,  and  he  is  often  called  by  his 
admirers  '  the  poet  of  Svietlana.'  One  of  the  volumes  is  occupied  with 
a  poetic  version  of  La  Motte  Fouque"s  '  Undine,'  and  most  of  another 
with  a  version  of  Schiller's  '  Maid  of  Orleans,'  in  both  of  which  Zhu- 
kovsky is  thought  by  Russian  critics  to  have  surpassed  the  originals. 
His  later  works  consist  almost  entirely  of  translations,  one  from  the 
'  Sbah-Nameh,'  into  a  metre  not  in  the  least  resembling  that  of  Fer- 
duci, the  other  from  the  'Odyssey'  of  Homer,  into  hexameters.  Zhu- 
kovsky informs  us  in  the  preface  that,  not  understanding  a  word  of 
Greek,  he  had  composed  his  version  by  means  of  an  iuterlineary  trans- 
lation of  the  original  which  a  German  professor  (Grashof)  had  been 
kind  enough  to  make  for  his  exclusive  benefit,  and  candidly  admits 
that  to  the  question  "  if  he  has  succeeded  "  he  can  make  no  answer, 
as  he  can  be  no  fair  judge,  not  being  able  to  make  a  comparison. 
Those  who  can  make  it  are  not  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  his  success. 
Considering  the  genius  of  Zhukovsky,  and  the  great  resemblance 
in  many  points  of  the  Greek  and  Ru-sian  languages,  the  difference 
between  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  original  and  the  unpleas-ing 
abruptness  in  the  copy  is  very  striking.  In  addition  to  the  trans- 
lations from  the  English  that  have  been  already  noticed,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Zhukovsky  also  rendered  into  Russian  the  'Alex- 
ander's Feast'  of  Dryden,  Moore's  'Paradise  and  the  Peri,'  which  he 
entitled  '  The  Angel  and  the  Peri,'  Byron's  '  Prisoner  of  Cbillon,' 
and  numerous  other  pieces,  some  of  which  bear  the  names  of  the 
original  authors. 

A  critical  essay  on  Zhukovsky  by  Sneguirev  appeared  in  the  '  Mosk' 
vitiauin'  for  1853,  and  has  been  separately  published.  It  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  minute  chronology  of  all  his  writings  by  Tikhonravov. 

ZIEGLER,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM,  a  popular  actor  and  dramatic 
writer  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Brunswick  in  1760.  His  fine  person, 
and  his  great  talents  as  an  actor,  made  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  anxious 
to  gain  him  for  the  court  theatre  of  Vienna,  and  the  Emperor  at  his 
own  expense  sent  him  to  the  best  German  theatres  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  and  cultivating  his  art,  and  afterwards  appointed  him  to  the 
court  theatre  of  Vienna,  where  Ziegler  remained  for  nearly  forty 
years.  Not  satisfied  with  his  fame  as  an  actor,  Ziegler  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  higher  reputation  of  a  dramatic  author.  His  attempts 
were  crowned  with  success,  and  he  became  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  prolific  writers  of  the  day.  His  plays,  partly  comedies  and 
tragedies,  and  partly  domestic  dramas,  were  performed  at  Vienna  and 
in  nearly  all  the  towns  of  Southern  Germany,  where  they  enjoyed  a 
popularity  equal  to  those  of  Iflland  and  Kotzebue.  Invention,  situa- 
tion, and  eflect  were  generally  happily  combined  in  his  plays,  and  he 
showed  a  great  practieal  knowledge  of  theatrical  affairs:  owing  to 
these  circumstances,  some  of  his  plays,  such  as  '  Parteienwuth  '  and 
'  Die  vier  Temperamente,'  still  continue  to  be  acted,  although  the  lan- 
guage is  rather  obsolete.  In  1798,  when  Kotzebue  went  to  Vienna  as 
the  successor  of  Alxinger,  Ziegler  and  some  others  formed  so  strong 
an  opposition  to  him,  that  he  quitted  Vienna  after  two  years.  As 
Ziegler  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  imperial  court,  he  frequently 
allowed  himself  to  be  made  use  of  for  political  purposes,  partly 
by  writing  plays  with  certain  political  tendencies,  aud  partly  by 
hints  and  allusions.  A  collection  of  his  dramatic  works,  in  5  vols. 
8vo,  appeared  at  Vienna,  1791-94.  A  more  complete  collection  of 
Ziegler's  '  Sammtlichs  Dramatische  Wei  ke,'  in  13  vols.  8 vo,  appeared 
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at  Vienna  in  1824.  Ho  marie  also  several  attempts  as  a  critic  on  tlie 
dramatic  and  oth'T  arts,  but  his  suce»ss  was  small,  as  he  possessed 
little  philosophical  knowledge,  whencj  bis  ccsthetioal  works  aro  very 
confused  and  almost  worthless.    His  principal  works  of  this  kind  aro 

 1   '  Zergliederung  von  Hamlet's  Character  nach  PsychologiBOhen  und 

Physiolugischen  Grundsiitzen,'  8vo,  Wien,  1803  ;  2.  '  Die  Dramatiseho 
Scbauspielkuust  in  ihretn  ganzeo  Uoafange,'  8vo,  Wien,  1821;  3,  'Der 
inntre  und  aiiesere  Mensch  in  Bezichung  auf  die  bildcndmi  Kiiuste, 
besoudere  auf  die  Schauspielkuust,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Wien,  1825.  In  the 
year  1821  Ziegler  left  the  stage,  aud  had  a  pension  given  to  him  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  he  spent  principally  at  Presburg.  He 
died  at  Vienna,  on  the  21st  of  September  1827. 

ZIMM  ERM  ANN,  JOHANN  GKOKG  VON,  was  born  on  the  8th  of 
Deceml  er  1728,  at  Brugg,  a  small  town  in  the  German  part  of  the 
canton  of  Bern.  He  belonged  to  a  distinguished  family,  especially  on 
his  mother's  side,  and  as  she  was  a  native  of  the  French  part  of  the 
canton  of  Bern,  Zimmermaun  acquired  from  his  childhood  an  equal 
facility  in  speaking  French  and  Oeriuan.  His  education  was  con- 
ducted in  the  house  of  his  parents  up  to  his  fouit  enth  year,  when  he 
was  sent  to  Bern  to  prepare  himself  for  the  university.  In  1747  he 
went  to  Gottimieu,  to  Btudy  medicine,  aud  there  he  was  received  by 
Haller,  his  countryman,  in  the  kindest  maumr.  Haller  took  him  into 
his  house,  aud  assisted  hiin  in  his  studies,  which  were  not  confined  to 
subjects  directly  bearing  upon  the  medical  profession ;  no  branch  of 
knowledge  was  without  iuterest  for  him.  He  also  1<  arned  English, 
and  gained  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  English  literature,  for 
which  he  had  always  a  great  partiality.  His  love  of  study  was  so 
great,  that  he  scarcely  ever  took  any  relaxation ;  and  he  thus  laid  tho 
foundation  of  an  illness  by  which  he  suffered  all  through  life.  He 
was  aware  of  his  over  exertion,  and  he  wrote  from  Gottingen  to  a 
friend  :  "  I  here  lead  the  life  of  a  man  who  is  desirous  to  live  even 
after  his  de  ith."  The  first  symptoms  of  melancholy  appeared  while 
he  was  yet  at  Gottingen.  When  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine,  he  wrote  a  '  Dissertatio  Physiologiea  de  liritabilitate'  (4 to, 
Gottingen,  1751),  by  which  he  acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a 
theoretical  writer  on  medicine,  b  )tu  on  account  of  the  independence 
of  his  judgment  and  the  soundness  of  his  observations:  this  little 
work  is  still  held  in  great  esteem.  It  was  translated  into  Italian  by 
P.  Gian  Vincenzo  Petrini  (8vo,  Naples,  1756).  After  leaving  Gottingen 
he  spent  a  few  months  in  Holland  and  at  Paris,  and  then  returned,  in 
1752,  to  Bern,  where  be  commenced  his  career  as  a  physician  with 
great  success.  Shortly  after,  Haller  went  from  Gottmgeu  to  see  his 
friends  at  Bern,  and  also  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  and  his  native 
place  had  such  charms  for  him,  that  he  resolved  not  to  return  to 
Hanover.  Zimmermann  was  commissioned  to  fetch  Haller's  family 
from  Gottingen,  and  not  long  after  he  married  a  relation  of  Haller. 

About  this  time  thy  place  of  public  physician  (Stadt  physicus),  at 
Brugg  became  vacant,  aud  Zimmermann,  who  had  already  acquired 
great  reputation  as  a  phxsician,  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  it  on 
account  of  the  property  and  family  connections  he  had  at  Brugg. 
His  practice  here  increased  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  for  no  physi- 
cian surpassed  him  in  the  quick  perception  of  the  nature  of  disease 
and  the  remedies  required  to  remove  it ;  patients  came  from  all  part3 
of  Switzerland  and  from  the  adjoining  countries  to  have  his  advice. 
But  although  he  loved  his  profession,  independent  of  all  pecuniary 
advantages,  he  could  not  coufiue  himself  to  the  mere  practice  of  his 
art,  and  he  was  unable  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  devoting  himself  to 
more  extensive  studies.  His  numerous  professional  engagements,  aud 
the  fact  that  at  Brugg  he  had  no  frit  nds  of  congenial  pursuits,  pro- 
duced great  mental  discontent.  Zimmermann,  with  all  his  philosophy, 
had  uot  the  power  of  accommodating  himself  to  circumstances,  and 
while  he  was  ever  longing  for  the  intellectual  enjoyments  of  Got- 
tingen and  Bern,  he  refused,  like  a  spoiled  child,  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
which  he  might  have  had.  His  hypochondriac  disposition  was  thus 
gradually  developed,  and  increased  his  love  of  solitude.  He  avoided 
society  as  much  as  he  could,  and  spent  all  his  leisure  hours  in  reading, 
although  he  discharged  his  professional  and  official  duties  with  the 
utmost  strictness,  and  treated  his  patients  with  a  kindness  and  cheer- 
fulness which  often  produced  the  best  effects.  It  is  remarkable  that 
even  during  the  strongest  attacks  of  hypochondriasis  Zimmermann 
appeared  a  different  man  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  sick-room.  In 
1756  he  published  his  first  essay  on  Solitude,  which  is  only  a  sketch 
of  his  celebrated  work  with  the  same  title,  which  he  published  about 
thirty  years  later.  About  the  same  time  he  formed  the  plan  of  his 
work  on  Experience  in  Medicine  ('  Von  der  Erf-dirung  in  der  Arzuei- 
kunst'),  which  however  did  not  appear  till  1763  (2  vols.  8vo,  Zurich). 
A  second  edition,  in  one  volume,  appeared  at  Zurich,  8vo,  1787.  It 
is  only  a  fragment ;  the  author  intended  to  add  two  more  volumes, 
but  he  did  not  carry  out  his  plan.  This  work  possesses  the  greatest 
interest  for  the  student  of  medicine  aud  every  one  else.  The  philo- 
sophical spirit  which  pervades  it,  the  amount  of  experience,  and  the 
sound  rules  as  to  the  manner  in  which  a  medical  man  should  ob- 
serve, render  it  still  a  work  of  great  utility.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French  and  Italian.  A  third  work  was  on  National 
Pride  (' Vom  Nationalstolze,'  8vo,  Zurich,  1758;  the  sixth  edition 
appeared  at  Zurich,  8vo,  1789),  the  popularity  of  which  is  attested 
by  the  numerous  editions  aud  translations  into  French,  Russian, 
English,  and  other  languages.    Zimmermann  examines  national  pride 


in  all  its  manifestations,  investigates  its  causes  and  reiulta,  with  a 
clearness  and  freedom  from  prejudice  which  aro  seldom  found  in 
similar  works.  The  whole  is  interwoven  with  pleading  anecdotes. 
Tliere  aro  two  English  translations  of  it ;  the  first  bears  the  title, 
'  Essay  on  National  Pride ;  translated  from  tho  German,'  12 mo,  Lou- 
don, 1771,  but  is  much  interpolated  and  altered.  The  second,  by 
S.  H.  Wilcocke  (8vo,  London,  1797),  is  much  better,  and  contains  a 
memoir  of  Ziinmcrmann. 

Although  his  residence  at  Brugg  was  the  source  of  discontent  and 
melancholy,  yet  it  is  the  period  during  which  Ziinmermann  produced 
his  best  works,  or  at  least,  as  in  the  case  of  that  on  Solitude,  formed 
the  plan  of  them.  These  works  spread  his  fame  far  and  wide,  and 
the  most  distinguished  learned  and  scientific  societies  of  Europo 
honoured  his  merits  by  making  him  a  member.  This  celebrity,  in- 
stead of  making  him  happier,  only  increased  his  desire  to  have  a 
wider  sphere  of  action.  Many  honourable  offers  were  made  to  him 
from  various  parts  of  Europe,  but  he  had  not  resolution  enough  to 
accept  them,  or  they  were  not  to  his  taste.  At  la-t  however  the  post 
of  physician  to  his  Britannic  majesty  at  Hanover,  and  the  title  of  aulic 
councillor,  were  offered  to  him,  through  tho  influence  of  a  friend. 
This  oiler  seemed  to  satisfy  his  wishes,  and  in  1768  he  went  to 
Hauover.  But  the  world  in  which  he  now  lived  was  as  little  calcu- 
lated to  give  him  happiness  as  that  at  Brugg.  The  jealousy  of  one  of 
his  colleagues,  and  the  pretensions  of  persons  of  quality  and  their 
unreasonable  demands  on  his  time,  caused  him  not  a  little  annoyance 
aud  vexation;  he  felt  his  own  dignity  too  much,  and  bad  too  ju-t  a 
notion  of  the  duties  of  a  physician  to  determine  the  number  of  his 
visits  and  their  duration  by  anything  else  than  the  nature  of  the  ill- 
ness. Those  who  were  offended  by  such  straightforward  conduct,  did 
not  of  course  contribute  to  make  his  residence  at  Hanover  pleasant. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  there  was  at  that  time  no  physician  in  all 
Northern  Germany  who  enjoyed  such  unbounded  confidence  as  Zim- 
mermann, and  the  patients  who  consulted  him  were  so  numerous 
that  he  had  little  time  left  to  indulge  in  his  hypochondriac  disposition. 
During  this  period  of  uninterrupted  activity  in  his  profession,  his  ouly 
recreation  consisted  in  occasional  visits  to  several  of  the  courts  of 
Germany,  where  his  advice  was  requested,  and  to  the  waters  of  Pyr- 
mont.  But  in  a  short  time  he  found  that  Pyrmont,  instead  of  being 
a  place  of  rest  for  him,  was  a  much  more  busy  place  than  Hanover, 
for  per-ons  flocked  thither  from  all  parts  when  it  was  known  that  he 
was  there.  In  177  0  his  wife  died,  and  he  himself  was  at  the  time 
suffering  from  internal  disease,  which  induced  him  the  year  alter  to 
go  to  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  a  dangerous  operation. 
He  remained  at  Berlin  for  five  months,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
and  friendship  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  that  capital.  He 
was  also  introduced  to  Frederic  the  Great,  with  whom  he  had  a  long 
conversation.  On  his  return  to  Hanover  he  felt  in  good  spirits,  and 
as  he  had  got  rid  of  the  cause  of  his  bodily  suffering,  he  looked 
forward  to  happiness.  But  his  great  professional  exernous  brought 
on  a  return  of  his  old  complaint,  and  in  its  train  came  his  former 
depression  of  spirits,  which  was  increased  by  the  death  of  his  daughter. 
He  had  now  only  a  son  left,  and  this  son  was  constantly  in  ill-health, 
which  at  length  terminated  in  a  state  of  perfect  insensibility.  The 
friends  of  Zimmermann,  who  pitied  his  situation,  prevailed  upon  him 
to  marry  again  :  the  influence  which  his  young  wife  exercised  over 
him  promised  to  be  most  beneficial :  he  seemed  to  revive,  he  became 
cheerful,  and  took  pleasure  in  social  circles.  The  fruit  of  this  happy 
peiiod  was  the  working  out  and  completion  of  his  great  work  on 
Solitude  (' Ueber  die  Einsamkeit '),  in  4  vols.  8vo,  wnich  appeared 
at  Leipzig  in  1784  and  1785.  This  work,  the  best  aud  most  matured  of 
all  his  productions,  was  soon  translated  into  all  the  languages  of 
Europe,  and  became  as  popular  in  foreign  countries  as  in  Germany. 
The  English  translation,  under  the  title  'Solitude  considered  with 
respect  to  its  influence  on  the  Mind  and  the  Heart '  (Svo,  London, 
1791),  was  made  from  the  French  translation  of  J.  B.  Mercier,  which 
however  is  only  an  abridgment  of  the  original ;  for  Mercier  had  not 
the  boldness  to  lay  before  the  French  public  all  the  important  dis- 
closures which  the  original  work  contains.  This  book  on  Solitude 
procured  the  author  friends  and  admirers  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 
The  Empress  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  sent  him  a  magnificent  present, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  in  which  she  thanked  him  for  the  salutary 
prescriptions  he  had  given  to  mankind  ;  she  also  invited  him  to  St. 
Petersburg  and  offered  him  the  post  of  her  private  physician.  On  bis 
declining  to  go  to  Russia,  the  empress  requested  him  to  recommend  a 
number  of  young  physicians  who  were  willing  to  settle  in  her  domi- 
nions. This  request  was  readily  complied  with,  and  Zimmermann  was 
knighted,  and  received  the  order  of  St.  Wladimir  as  a  reward. 

In  1786,  when  Frederic  the  Great  was  attacked  by  his  last  illness, 
he  wrote  two  letters  to  Zimmermann  to  invite  him  to  come  to  Pots- 
dam and  give  him  his  advice.  On  his  arrival  there,  Zimmermann 
discovered  that  the  king's  case  was  hopeless,  and  he  refused  to  pre- 
scribe any  powerful  medicine.  His  visit  to  Potsdam  was  the  turning 
point  in  his  life:  until  then  he  had  been  the  favourite  of  the  public  aa 
a  philosopher,  a  physician,  and  a  highly  gifted  writer,  but  he  now  left 
the  path  in  which  he  had  earned  his  just  laurels,  and  all  he  wrote 
after  this  time  served  rather  to  destroy  than  to  increase  his  reputation. 
After  his  return  from  Potsdam  he  wrote  two  works  ou  Frederic  the 
Great :  '  Ueber  Friedrich  den  Grossen  und  meine  Unterredung  m;t 
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ihm  kurz  vor  seinem  Tode'  8 vo,  Leipzig  1788,  and  'Fragment©  iiber 
Friedrich  den  Grossen,'  3  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1790,  which  created  the 
greatest  sensation  in  Germany,  and  involved  the  author  in  disputes 
which  ended  only  with  his  life.  These  works  pretend  to  give  an 
account  of  the  king,  derived  from  sources  to  which  no  one  had  had 
access  before.  They  contained  attacks  on  men  of  unblemished 
character,  and  Zimmermann  charged  them  with  things  which  had  no 
existence  except  in  his  own  imagination.  Truth  itself  seemed  no 
longer  to  be  sacred  to  him,  and  various  calumnious  reports  respecting 
the  private  life  of  Frederic  the  Great  and  other  eminent  men  were  set 
forth  as  new  discoveries,  and  that  in  so  coarse  a  manner  as  to  offend  the 
good  feeling  of  the  public.  The  cause  of  this  change  in  bis  conduct 
must  be  looked  for  in  his  discontented  disposition,  and  the  desire  to 
shine  in  a  new  sphere  for  which  he  was  not  fitted — politics  and  con- 
temporary history.  The  peculiar  state  of  his  own  mind  prevented  his 
gaining  a  clear  perception  of  things,  and  made  him  see  in  the  political 
changes  of  the  time  nothing  but  conspiracies  to  upset  religion  and  all 
social  order.  The  opposition  he  met  with,  especially  on  the  part  of 
the  freethinker  Dr.  Bahrdt,  and  A.  Hoffmann,  only  increased  those 
feelings.  He  now  devoted  all  his  time  to  the  combating  of  the 
monsters  which  his  own  imagination  raised  up,  with  the  exception  of 
two  hours  every  day,  which  he  gave  to  his  patients.  His  diseased 
imagination  represented  to  him  Jacobins,  Illuminati,  and  the  promoters 
of  improvements  of  every  kind,  as  persons  animated  by  the  same  evil 
spirit,  and  he  denounced  them  all  as  criminals  who  ought  to  be  put  to 
death  by  the  hangman.  In  order  to  secure  the  assistance  of  all 
governments  against  them,  he  drew  up  a  memorial,  which  he  sent  to 
the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  which  bore  the  following  title  :  '  Ueber 
den  Wahnwitz  unseres  Zeitalters  und  iiber  die  kriiftigsten  Hiilfsmittel 
gegen  die  Mordbrenner,  die  uns  aufi'klaren  wollen,  und  gegen  die 
Untt  rgrabung  und  Vernichtung  der  Christlichen  Religion  und  der 
Fiirstengewalt.'  It  consisted  of  370  quarto  pages.  The  emperor 
inteuded  to  place  it  before  the  princes'  diet  at  Kegensburg,  and  to 
call  upon  the  princes  of  the  empire  to  put  an  end  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Illuminati.  But  the  death  of  the  emperor,  who  had  testified 
his  gratitude  to  Zimmermann  by  a  handsome  present,  prevented  this 
plan  being  carried  into  effect.  Zimmermann  however  contiuued  his 
exertions  till  the  year  1794,  when  his  physical  as  well  as  mental 
powers  began  to  decline,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  his  occupa- 
tions. His  melancholy  rose  to  a  deplorable  height.  The  French 
revolution  was  making  rapid  progress,  and  he  fancied  that  the  French 
were  hunting  him  out  and  intending  to  put  him  to  a  cruel  death  as  an 
aristocrat ;  he  even  thought  of  taking  to  flight,  and  as  his  physician 
believed  that  a  change  of  place  might  be  beneficial,  Zimmermann  went 
to  Euthi  in  Holstein.  But  no  means  were  of  avail,  and,  after  an 
absence  of  three  months,  he  returned  to  Hanover  in  a  worse  condition 
than  he  had  left  it.  His  fear  of  his  enemies  was  at  last  increased  by 
the  dread  of  poverty  and  starvation,  a  monomania  which  the  most 
substantial  proofs  of  the  contrary  were  unable  to  destroy.  Wherever 
he  went  he  fancied  that  he  was  diffusing  the  miasma  of  the  plague  ;  in 
short  his  mind  was  completely  deranged,  and  after  months  of  severe 
Buffering,  both  real  and  imaginary,  he  died  on  the  7th  of  October 
1795,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  hi3  age. 

Zimmermann  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  last 
century,  both  as  a  physician  and  a  philosopher.  He  possessed  an 
inexhaustible  imagination,  great  sagacity  and  judgment,  and  most 
extensive  knowledge  not  only  of  medicine,  but  also  of  philosophy, 
history,  and  the  whole  range  of  ancient  and  modern  literature.  The 
great  works  which  he  wrote  previous  to  1786  are  masterly  productions 
of  their  kind.  During  the  latter  period  of  bis  life  his  nervous  sensi- 
bility and  his  hypochondriac  disposition  had  ruined  his  mental  powers, 
and  for  all  he  did  during  that  period  he  perhaps  deserves  more  to  be 
pitied  than  to  be  censured.  Besides  the  works  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  and  a  number  of  essays  in  literary  and  scientific  journals,  the 
following  deserve  to  be  mentioned  : — 1,  '  Leben  des  Herrn  von  Haller,' 
8vo,  Zurich,  1755;  2,  '  Vertheidigung  Friedrichs  des  Grossen  gegen 
den  Grafen  von  Mirabeau,'  8vo,  Hanover,  1787;  3,  'Versuchin  anmu- 
thigen  und  lehrieichen  Erzahlungen,  launigten  Einfallen  und  Philoso- 
phischen  Remarquen  uber  allerlei  Gegenstande,'  8vo,  Gottingen,  1779 : 
this  is  a  collection  of  essays  which  Zimmermann  had  contributed  frotn 
time  to  time  to  a  Hanoverian  periodical,  and  were  published  in  one 
volume  by  an  anonymous  editor;  4,  '  Zerstreute  Blatter  vermischten 
Inhalts,'  edited  by  a  friend  of  Zimmermann  after  his  death  (8vo, 
1799);  5,  'Die  Zerstorung  von  Lissabon,'  4to,  Zurich,  1756  :  this  is 
an  epic  poem  of  no  great  value,  which  some  friends  of  the  author  got 
published  without  his  kuowle  'ge. 

The  number  of  works  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Zimmermann  is 
very  great;  the  following  are  the  best  among  them:  S.  A.  D.  Tissot, 
Vie  de  M.  Zimmermann,  8vo,  Lausanne,  1797;  J.  E.  Wichmann,  /.  G. 
Zimmermann's  Krankengeschichte,  ein  Biographisches  Fragment,  8vo, 
Hanover,  1796  :  Zimmermann 's  Verhdltnisse  mit  der  Kauerin  Catha- 
rina  II.,  und  mit  dcm  Herrn  Weikard,  <Scc,  8vo,  Bremen,  1803; 
Doring's  Zimm ermann,  in  the  Zeitgenosaen,  third  series,  No.  6;  Zim- 
mermann s  Brief e  an  eirdge  seiner  Freunde  in  der  Schweiz,  8vo,  Aarau, 
1S30. 

ZINGARELLI,  NICOLO,  a  celebrated  Italian  composer,  was  born 
at  Naples  in  1752.  After  receiving  a  complete  musical  education  from 
some  of  the  greatest  masters  of  that  day,  he  betook  himself  to  dra- 


matic composition,  and  produced  several  operas  for  the  theatres  of 
Naples,  Milan,  and  Venice.  He  visited  Paris  in  1789,  when  his  opera 
of  'Antigone,'  of  which  the  poem  was  written  for  him  by  Marmoutel, 
was  performed  at  the  Academie  Royale  de  Musique ;  but  the  storms 
of  the  Revolution  drove  him  from  France,  and  he  returned  to  Italy. 
His  operas  were  successful,  but  are  now  forgotten.  Like  most  of  the 
Italian  dramatic  music  of  that  day,  they  gave  way  to  the  more  brilliant 
style  introduced  by  Rossini  and  his  followers  ;  and  moreover,  Zmga- 
relli's  genius  and  inclination  led  him  to  the  cultivation  of  sacred  music, 
to  the  study  of  which,  on  his  return  to  Italy,  he  entirely  devoted  him- 
self. He  waB  elected  maestro  di  capella  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  and 
on  the  death  of  Guglielmi  in  1806  he  succeeded  that  master  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Vatican.  He  remained  at  Rome  till  1811,  when,  having 
refused  to  comply  with  an  order  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  compose 
a  Te  Deum  for  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  a 
prisoner  under  an  escort  of  gendarmes.  This  strong  measure,  it  seems, 
was  taken  without  the  sanction  of  the  emperor,  who  ordered  the  com- 
poser to  be  immediately  released,  and  compensation  to  be  made  him 
for  the  injury  he  had  suffered  ;  and  Murat.  then  king  of  Naples,  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  Conservatory  of  that  city,  then  one  of  the 
greatest  schools  of  music  in  Europe.  This  office  he  contiuued  to  hold 
till  his  death,  May  5th,  1837.  His  sacred  works  consist  of  oratorios, 
cantatas,  and  masses.  His  principal  oratorio,  '  La  Distruzione  di 
Gerusalemme,'  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  grand  aud  simple  but  profound 
Italian  style,  which  is  now  extiuct;  and  its  reproduction,  by  the  con- 
ductors of  some  of  our  sacred  concerts,  would  be  an  act  of  good  taste, 
and  probably  good  policy.  As  the  head  of  the  great  Neapolitan  Con- 
servatory, Ziugarelli  was  the  instructor  of  several  of  the  most  eminent 
composers  of  the  day,  and  in  particular  of  his  countryman  Costa,  now 
a  naturalised  Englishman,  whose  noble  oratorio,  '  Eli,'  produced  at  the 
last  Birmingham  Festival,  and  since  repeatedly  performed  at  Exeter 
Hall,  does  honour  to  the  master  under  whom  he  studied. 

ZINGG,  ADRIAN,  a  very  clever  Swiss  draughtsman,  etcher,  and 
copper- plate  engraver,  was  born  at  St.  Gallen  in  1734.  His  father  was 
likewise  an  engraver,  and  he  instructed  his  son  in  his  art ;  but  Adrian 
Zingg  went  early  to  Zurich,  and  continued  the  study  of  engraving  with 
Rudolph  Holzhalb.  He  went  afterwards  to  Bern  in  1757,  and  became; 
the  pupil  of  Aberli,  with  whom  he  became  an  excellent  draughtsman, 
and  etcher  of  landscapes.  In  1759  Zingg  went  with  Aberli  to  Paris, 
and  there  studied  several  yeara  with  J.  G.  Wille,  for  whom  he  engraved 
many  plates,  by  which  he  established  a  reputation  as  an  excellent 
engraver.  He  was  invited  in  1766,  while  at  Paris,  by  the  Saxou 
government  to  Dresden,  where  he  was  appointed  engraver  to  the  court, 
and  professor  of  engraving  in  the  academy  of  Dresden ;  he  was  like- 
wise elected  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Vienna  and  Berlin.  He  dkd 
at  Dresden  in  1816,  according  to  Heller. 

Zingg's  works  consist  of  some  marine  landscapes,  many  views  in 
Switzerland,  some  of  the  best  landscapes  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  and 
several  prints  from  his  own  drawings,  principally  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dresden.  He  engraved  an  excellent  print  of  the  celebrated  picture  of 
the  '  Stag  Hunt,'  by  Ruysdael,  in  the  Dresden  Gallery;  he  has  engraved 
also  after  Both,  J.  Vernet,  Vander  Neer,  Dietrioh,  Agricola,  Aberli, 
Brand,  and  others.  His  plates  after  Dietrich  are  numerous,  and  ho 
engraved  a  considerable  number  after  his  own  designs,  which  he  drew 
with  a  pen. 

ZINZENDORF,  NICOLAUS  LUDWIG,  COUNT  VON,  the 
founder  (or  rather  restorer)  of  the  sect  of  the  Moravian  Brothers,  or 
Herrnhuters,  was  the  son  of  Count  Georg  Ludwig  von  Zinzendorf, 
chamberlain  and  state-minister  of  Augustus  II.,  elector  of  Saxony  and 
king  of  Poland.  He  was  born  on  the  26th  of  May  1700.  He  lost  his 
father  at  an  early  age.  His  mother  made  a  second  marriage  with  the 
Count  Von  Natzmer,  a  Prussian  field-marshal ;  and  youDg  Zinzendorf 
was  educated  under  the  care  of  his  maternal  grandmother,  the  widow 
of  Baron  von  Gersdorf,  a  pious  and  learned  lady,  who  wrote  some 
hymns  and  treatises  on  religious  subjects,  and  corresponded  in  Latin 
with  several  distinguished  divines  and  scholars.  This  lady  lived  on 
her  estate  in  Lusatia,  where  she  was  frequently  visited  by  pious  men  : 
the  celebrated  Jacob  Spener  was  her  most  intimate  friend,  and  it  was 
the  influence  of  this  divine,  who  was  considered  the  head  of  the 
Pietists,  which  produced  in  the  mind  of  young  Zinzendorf  that  religious 
tendency  which  made  him  noticed  when  a  mere  child,  and  in  later 
years  led  him  to  aim  at  reforming  the  Protestant  faith.  In  1710 
Zinzendorf  was  sent  to  the  Paedagogium  at  Halle,  which  was  then 
directed  by  Francke,  to  whose  particular  care  he  was  intrusted.  In 
that  school  Zinzendorf  remained  six  years,  and  as  Pietism  was  the 
ruling  principle  there  also,  he  abandoned  himself  entirely  to  religiom 
pursuits,  and  founded  a  mystical  order  among  his  fellow-pupils,  which 
he  called  Der  Orden  von  Senfkorn,  or  the  Order  of  the  Grain  of 
Mustard-seed,  in  allusion  to  the  passage  in  St.  Matthew  (xiii.  31,  32;. 
His  family  however  was  not  pleased  with  the  theological  occupations 
of  a  young  nobleman,  whom  they  wished  to  bring  up  as  a  Btatcsman, 
and  not  for  the  church,  which  had  been  deserted  by  the  Protettant 
nobility  of  Germany  since  the  bishoprics  and  rich  prebendaries  had 
been  abolished  by  the  zeal  of  the  secular  princes.  Zinzendorf  was 
accordingly  sent  to  the  university  of  Wittenberg  (1716),  where  was  a 
spirit  in  religious  matters  quite  opposite  to  the  Pietism  of  Halle ;  but 
far  from  giving  up  his  pursuits,  he  continued  to  hold  religious  meet- 
ings in  his  house  and  elsewhere,  and  resolved  to  take  orders  and 
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devote  himself  entirely  to  the  church.  It  iH  however  said  that  his 
life  there  presented  a  striking  contrast  with  his  principles;  he  was  as 
often  st  en  in  gaming-houses  as  in  conventicles  ;  he  dressed  iu  tho 
most  fashionable  style,  and  being  possessed  of  groat  personal  beauty, 
imagination,  and  vivacity,  he  became  the  favourite  of  women  whoso 
moral  character  was  Buspicious.  It  is  said  that  he  endeavoured  to 
reclaim  them  to  better  principles,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  doctrines 
which  lie  afterwards  preached  presented  a  strange  mixture  of  idealism 
and  sensualism,  and  exposed  him  not  only  to  vulgar  slander,  but  to  tho 
reproach  of  a  bad  life  aud  hypocrisy,  with  which  he  was  charged  by 
several  of  the  gravest  divines  of  bis  time.  It  was  only  f"r  a  short  time 
that  Ziuzendorf  led  this  equivocal  course  of  life.  During  his  stay  at 
Wittenberg  he  formed  a  lasting  friendship  with  Frederick  von  Watte- 
ville,  a  young  patrician  of  Hern,  who  afterwards  became  the  protector 
of  the  Moravians  in  Switzerland;  and  as  early  as  1715  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Ziegeubal/,  the  German  missionary,  on  his  return  from 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  where  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Danish  govern- 
ment. Ziegenbalg  was  accompanied  by  a  young  nativo  of  Malabar, 
whom  he  had  converted  to  Christianity  ;  and  it  is  i-aid  that  the  sight 
of  this  proselyte  iuspired  Ziuzendorf  with  the  idea  of  propagating 
the  Christian  religion  among  the  heathens,  a  design  which  he  never 
lost  sinht  of,  and  which  he  ultimately  carried  into  execution. 

In  1719  Ziuzendorf  left  Wittenberg,  and  travelled  to  Holland  and 
France,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  distinguished 
divines.  His  religious  principles  at  that  time  were  in  accordance  with 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg  :  he  was  of  courso  not  yet  a  sectarian, 
and  distinguished  himself  from  his  follow-believers  only  by  his  greater 
zeal  aud  more  fervent  piety.  At  Utrecht  he  was  highly  distinguished 
by  the  jurist  Vitriarius  and  by  Basnage,  both  of  whom  encouraged  him 
to  preach,  which  he  did  with  the  greatest  success.  From  Holland  he 
went  to  Paris,  accompanied  by  his  friend  the  count  of  ReussEbers- 
dorf.  Having  been  introduced  to  the  nobility  and  at  the  court,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  and  endeavoured  to  convert  them 
to  the  Lutherau  Church.  On  some  his  sermons  had  a  good  effect,  others 
styled  him  a  Jansenist  and  Pietist ;  but  to  the  majority  he  was  an 
object  of  laughter  and  mockery.  None  however  ventured  to  ridicule 
him  to  his  face.  Instead  of  an  ordinary  preacher  of  awkward  manners 
and  uncouth  Teutonic  expressions,  they  saw  a  nobleman  accustomed 
to  frequent  the  most  aristocratic  societies,  who  spoke  French  elegantly, 
and  who,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  showed  so  much  talent,  learning, 
and  self-possession,  that  wherever  he  appeared  he  was  an  object  of 
general  attraction.  He  maintained  serious  discourses  on  religion  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  frivolous  society  in  the  world  ;  he  was  much 
noticed  by  the  first  men  in  Paris,  and  was  frequently  at  the  court  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  regent  of  France.  Lord  Stair,  the  English 
ambassador  at  Paris,  treated  him  with  great  respect.  Father  De  la  Tour, 
the  general  of  the  order  of  the  Oratory,  introduced  him  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris:  the  prelate  and  the  count  endeavoured  to  convert 
each  other,  but  neither  succeeded.  From  Paris  Zinzendorf  went  to 
Switzerland,  and  thence  returned  to  Saxony  iu  1721.  Being  now  of  age 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  management  of  his  extensive  estates,  and  i 
the  elector  of  Saxony  appointed  him  a  member  of  his  state  council. 
The  count  however  was  seldom  Eeen  at  its  meetings,  and  he  resigned  ' 
his  place  in  1728.  As  early  as  1722  he  married  the  sister  of  his  friend 
the  count  of  Reuss-Ebersdorf,  and  retired  with  her  to  his  seat  of  Ber- 
thelsdorf  in  Upper  Lusatia.  One  day  a  man  called  upon  him,  named 
Christian  David,  a  carpenter  from  Moravia,  who  had  travelled  much  : 
he  belonged  to  the  obscure  sect  of  the  Moravian  Brothers,  who  pro- 
fessed the  doctrines  of  John  Huss  in  some  remote  corners  of  Moravia. 
David,  who  was  a  pious  man,  having  informed  the  count  of  the  oppres-  [ 
siou  under  which  they  lived  under  the  Austrian  government,  Zinzen- 
dorf  invited  him  to  settle  on  his  estate,  and  to  briug  thither  such  of 
his  friends  as  would  prefer  liberty  of  conscience  in  a  foreign  country 
to  religious  oppression  at  home.  David  accepted  the  proposal,  and 
returned  in  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1722,  with  three  men,  two 
women,  and  five  children,  to  whom  the  count  gave  some  land  and  a 
wooden  house  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Hutberg,  or  '  pasture-hill.' 
Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  celebrated  colony  of  Herrnhut ;  for 
this  name,  which  signifies  '  the  lord's  guard,'  was  given  by  Zinzendorf 
to  the  settlement  in  allusion  to  the  douole  meaning  of  the  word  '  Hut,' 
which  signifies  'guard,'  as  well  as  'a  place  were  nocks  are  guarded,'  j 
that  is,  'a  pasture  ground.'  The  first  settlers  were  so  poor,  that  the 
countess  presented  them  with  some  clothes  and  a,  milch  cow,  to 
prevent  the  children  from  starving ;  but  they  were  industrious  and 
good  people,  and  soon  got  into  better  circumstances. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Zinzendorf  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
forming  a  sect,  and  he  published  the  principles  of  the  new  creed  in 
several  pamphlets,  which  sometimes  contradict  one  another,  but  from 
which  we  may  nevertheless  see  that  he  did  not  intend  to  separate 
from  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Hernhut  was  destined  to  become  the 
centre  of  that  sect,  and  he  invited  other  Moravian  brothers,  whose 
religious  principles  seemed  to  him  to  correspond  best  with  his  own,  to 
settle  in  the  new  colony,  to  which  he  gave  his  solemn  benediction. 
He  supported  the  settlers  with  great  liberality,  and  he  and  his  flock 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Germany  and  other  Protestant  countries. 
The  number  of  his  adversaries  increased  with  that  of  his  followers  :  ha 
was  attacked  publicly  and  privately ;  but  he  also  received  proofs  of 
respect  and  esteem  from  the  highest  quarters  :  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 


invited  him  to  his  court  at  Vienna,  but  Zinzendorf  declined  this 
honour  as  well  as  many  others.  Faithful  to  his  plan  of  converting  the 
heathen,  Zinzendorf  wont  to  Copenhagen  in  1 7 -J  1 ,  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  Danish  missions  in  Greenland,  and  tho 
East  aud  West  Indies;  aud  ho  despatched  several  of  his  disciples  a* 
misiionarics  to  those  countries.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  system  of  the 
Moravian  missions  which  are  now  scattered  over  the  World.  The  king 
of  Denmark,  Christian  VI.,  rewarded  his  zeal  with  tho  Knight  Cross  of 
the  Order  of  Danuebrog,  which  Ziuzendorf  accepted  ;  but  he  scut  it 
back  five  years  afterwards.  In  1731  Ziuzendorf  wont  to  Straliund  for 
tho  purpose  of  being  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  As 
his  enemies  were  numerous,  he  adopted  the  name  of  Ludwig  vou 
Freideck,  and  engaged  himself  as  tutor  in  the  house  of  a  merchant 
named  Richter.  After  having  been  examined  by  the  members  of  the 
consistory  at  Stralsund,  he  received  ordination  aud  preached  iu  the 
chief  church  of  that  town.  It  is  said  that  he  became  a  tutor  because 
he  had  devoted  all  his  property  to  the  establishment  of  his  colony 
of  Herrnhut,  and  wanted  a  livelihood  ;  but  this  is  scarcely  credible. 
If  he  had  lost  his  property,  his  devoted  adherents  would  have  sup- 
ported him  ;  or  his  brother  in  law,  the  count  of  Reuss-Ebermlorf,  who 
was  his  sincere  friend,  would  have  supplied  hiui  with  the  necessary 
means.  Besides,  Zinzendorf  continued  to  travel  about  the  world  ;  and 
although  he  was  often  in  temporary  want  of  money,  because  he  spent 
large  sums  at  one,  he  was  never  obliged  to  give  up  his  plans  for  want 
of  funds.  In  1735  he  int  uded  to  go  to  Sweden,  but  on  his  arrival  at 
Malmoe,  he  was  ordered  to  leave  the  kingioin  immediat  ly.  Upon 
this  he  attacked  the  king  of  Sweden,  Frederick  of  Hesse  Cassel,  in  a 
pamphlet,  of  which  he  sent  copies  to  the  principal  courts  of  Europe. 
This  made  him  new  enemies,  aud  in  173b'  be  was  banished  from  Saxony 
on  the  charge  of  having  introduced  novelties  and  preached  daDgeroua 
principles  in  meetings  of  a  suspicious  character,  which  tended  to 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  government  and  to  bring  into  contempt 
the  services  of  religion  as  practised  by  the  Protestant  Church.  Zin- 
zendorf took  refuge  with  his  brother-in  law,  the  Count  of  Reuss-Ebers- 
dorf, who  was  a  sovereign  member  of  the  empire;  and  it  was  only  in 
1747  that  he  was  allowed  to  return  into  Saxony.  In  the  same  j  ear, 
1736,  he  went  to  Hollaud,  at  the  request  of  the  princess-do  vager  of 
Orange,  and  founded  the  colony  of  s'  Heerendyk  (the  lord's  dyke), 
which  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Zuyst.  Thence  he  went  to  Livo- 
nia and  Esthlaud,  caused  the  Bible  to  be  translated  into  the  Livoniau 
and  Esthonian  languages,  and  established  several  Moravian  colonies 
there.  On  his  return  he  was  invited  to  Berlin  by  the  kiDg  of  Prussia, 
Frederick  William  I.,  who  had  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  Ziuzen- 
dorf, whom  he  believed  to  be  a  vulgar  fanatic ;  but  no  sooner  was  the 
count  introduced  to  the  king,  and  spoke  to  him  with  that  gentle  and 
noble  persuasion  which  hid  always  distinguished  him,  than  the  king 
changed  his  opinion.  Their  conversation  lasted  three  days,  and  the 
king  was  so  pleased  with  him  that  he  promised  to  acknowledge  him  as 
bishop  of  the  Moravians,  if  the  count  would  be  ordained.  Zinzendorf 
having  agreed  to  the  proposal,  the  Reverend  Jablonski,  who  held  the 
office  of  the  king's  first  court  preacher,  ordained  him  bishop  (May 
1737).  The  ordination  of  a  bishop,  by  one  who  was  not  a  bishop,  was 
hardly  iu  concordance  with  the  canon  law  ;  but  as  Luther  had  ordained 
a  bishop  (Amsdorf),  although  he  himself  was  no  bishop,  the  practice 
seemed  to  be  justified  ;  and  the  ordination  finally  contributed  to  raise 
Ziuzendorf  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  although,  strange  enough,  the 
king  of  Prussia  would  not  allow  him  to  preach  in  public. 

About  this  time  Ziuzendorf  was  informed  that  he  might  return  to 
Saxony  if  he  would  sign  a  paper  declariug  himself  guilty  of  several 
charges  which  had  been  brought  against  him  by  slanderers,  but  he 
nobly  refused  to  do  so,  and  continued  to  live  in  exile.  In  the  same 
year  (1737)  he  went  to  London,  and  held  private  meetings  in  his 
house,  which  were  attended  by  a  great  number  of  both  pious  and 
curious  persons,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  Moravian  congrega- 
tion. Wesley  received  him  with  great  kindness  and  esteem  :  and  it  is 
said  that  each  of  them  tried  to  convert  the  other,  but  of  course  without 
effect.  They  were  often  engaged  in  discussions  on  rel'gious  subjects, 
and  they  argued  particularly  the  question,  whether  men  could  attain 
perfection  in  this  world,  which  Wesley  affirmed,  but  Ziuzendorf 
denied. 

From  London  Zinzendorf  proceeded  to  the  Danish  colony  of  St. 
Thomas  in  the  West  Indies,  and  ou  his  arrival  there  found  that  the 
Moravian  missionaries  who  had  been  sent  thither  a  few  years  be!j»re 
had  been  thrown  into  prison,  and  their  chapels  shut  up  by  order  of  the 
local  government.  He  succeeded  iu  obtaining  their  liberty,  and  de- 
fended his  and  their  cause  with  so  much  eloquence  that  the  governor 
promised  not  to  obstruct  the  religious  services  of  the  brotherhood. 
He  now  returned  to  Germany,  and  made  a  tour  through  Switzerland, 
where  Vernet  and  other  French  writers  and  philosophers  received  him 
with  a  kind  of  respectful  curiosity,  but  avoided  any  intimacy  with 
him ;  and  in  1742  he  set  out  ou  his  great  tour  to  the  British  colonies 
in  North  America.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  who  was 
then  only  sixteen.  No  sooner  had  he  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  than  he 
wa3  assailed  by  accusations  of  a  disgusting  and  revolting  description, 
which  he  supported  with  his  usual  calmness  and  forbearance.  At  Ger- 
mautown  he  performed  diviue  service  every  Sunday,  and  made  himself 
so  popular  that  the  inhabitants,  who  were  mostly  Germans,  chose  him 
their  minister.    He  accepted  the  office  with  visible  satisfaction,  and 
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being  afterwards  obliged  to  continue  his  travels,  wrote  to  Herrnhut, 
and  caused  one  of  the  preachers  there  to  proceed  to  America  at  his 
own  expense,  and  to  take  his  place  as  minister  at  Germantown.  He 
also  ordered  a  church  to  be  built  there  at  his  own  expense,  for  the  use 
of  the  Moravian  congregation,  who  had  hitherto  assembled  in  a  barn. 
At  Philadelphia  Zmzendorf  delivered  a  Latin  speech  in  presence  of  a 
numerous  auditory,  to  whom  he  declared  that  he  considered  his  title 
of  count  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  holy  functions,  and  that  he  would 
henceforth  be  called  Von  Thumstein,  which  was  the  name  of  one  of 
his  estates.  The  Quakers  in  Philadelphia  acted  very  kindly  towards 
him,  ami  defended  him  warmly  against  his  detractors;  they  used  to  call 
him  'friend  Louis.'  After  having  vi.~ited  the  Indians  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  founded  the  celebrated  colony  of  Bethlehem,  he 
returned  to  Europe  (1743). 

During  his  absence  the  Moravian  brothers  in  Livonia  had  endeavoured 
to  establi-h  their  faith  in  an  arbitrary  manner  in  all  the  Lutheran  \ 
churches  of  that  country,  and  Zinzendorf  was  accused  of  having  en-  [ 
couraged  them  to  such  proceedings.  However,  so  far  was  he  from 
having  had  the  slightest  idea  of  propagating  his  creed  by  other  means 
than  those  of  reasonable  persuasion,  that  he  immediately  proceeded  to 
Kussia  in  order  to  justify  himself.  On  arriving  at  Riga  he  received  an 
order  from  the  Empress  Elizabeth  to  leave  the  empire  immediately,  and 
he  was  put  under  a  military  escort,  which  accompanied  him  on  his  return 
as  far  as  the  Prussian  frontier,  and  prevented  him  from  holding  any 
communications  with  the  inhabitants.  A  few  years  after  this  he  was 
allowed  to  return  to  Saxony  (1747).  During  his  exile  the  brethren 
had  increased  in  number  and  in  wealth,  and  their  good  conduct  and 
industry  had  made  them  many  friends  among  people  of  rank,  so  that 
the  government  gradually  treated  them  with  less  severity.  Zinzen- 
dorf's  numerous  and  powerful  friends  also  pleaded  in  his  favour,  and 
the  government  was  finally  fully  persuaded  of  the  reformer's  honesty 
by  an  offer  of  the  brethren  to  buy  the  castle  of  Barby  and  its  territory, 
which  belong  to  the  crown,  but  were  of  no  use,  as  the  castle  was  half 
in  ruins  and  the  soil  barren,  and  for  which  the  brethren  offered  to  give 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  thalers  (25.000Z.),  if  they  might  be 
allowed  to  establish  there  a  school  of  divinity.  The  Saxon  govern- 
ment assented,  full  liberty  of  religion  was  granted  to  the  brethren, 
and  Zinzendorf  returned  to  Herrnhut. 

In  1749  he  went  to  England,  and  through  the  protection  of  Arch- 
bishop Potter,  General  Oglethorpe,  and  several  other  men  of  influence 
whose  attachment  to  the  Church  could  not  be  doubted,  he  obtained  an 
act  of  parliament  for  the  establishment  of  Moravian  colonies  and 
missions  thoughout  the  British  possessions  in  North  America.  He 
now  set  out  for  America  to  carry  his  plan  into  execution,  and  after  an 
absence  of  some  years  returned  to  Herrnhut.  His  last  great  tour  was 
in  1757,  when  he  visited  his  friend  Von  Watteville  at  Montmirail,  in 
the  canton  of  Bern  in  Switzerland,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Holland. 
He  finally  returned  to  his  flock,  and  the  Countess  of  Reuss,  his  wife, 
being  then  dead,  be  married  Anne  Nitschmann,  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  first  Moravians  who  had  settled  at  Herrnhut,  and  who  had  for 
many  years  been  superintendent  of  the  spinsters  at  Herrnhut.  Zin- 
zendorf passed  the  last  years  of  his  active  life  in  perfect  quiet  and 
retirement  at  Herrnhut,  and  when  he  died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the 
9th  of  May  1760,  he  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  that  place  ;  thirty- 
two  Moraviau  preachers  from  all  the  countries  in  the  world,  some 
even  from  Greenland,  bore  his  coffin,  which  was  followed  by  two 
thousand  brethren  and  a  crowd  of  people  of  all  ranks  and  confessions. 

Zinzendorf's  activity  was  unbounded,  but  he  had  excellent  health. 
He  wrote  more  than  one  hundred  pamphlets,  all  directed  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  his  creed,  or  to  the  defence  of  himself  or  his  brethren. 
The  following  are  some  of  them  :— '  Attici  Wallfahrt  durch  die  Welt' 
(Atticus'  Travels  through  the  World),  a  description  of  his  first  tour  to 
Holland  and  France ;  '  Das  gute  Wort  des  Herrn '  (The  Good  Word 
of  the  Lord),  a  kind  of  catechism ;  '  Die  wahre  Milch  der  Lehre 
Jesus'  (The  true  Milk  of  the  Doctrine  of  Jesus);  'Der  Deutsche 
Socrates'  (The  German  Socrates),  a  periodical,  &c.  Many  of  them  are 
anonymous.  He  also  wrote  a  great  number  of  hymns,  which  are  in 
the  song-books  of  the  Moravians  ;  they  are  of  a  remarkable  mystical 
tendency ;  the  versification  is  often  harsh  and  the  style  broken,  but 
they  are  well  adapted  to  the  organ  and  to  singing  in  chorus.  His 
writings  moy  generally  be  characterised  as  a  compound  of  beauty  and 
tastelessness,  of  clearness  and  mystical  dimness,  of  deep  thoughts  and 
common-places  wrapt  up  in  grand  words.  There  is  another  defect,  I 
but  only  in  the  earlier  writings  of  Zinzendorf,  which  deserves  censure,  ! 
although  the  author  made  apology  for  it,  and  regretted  his  aberrations 
in  his  later  and  cooler  years.  This  is  the  pious  obscenity  which 
poisons  many  of  his  hymns  and  sermons,  and  is  particularly  con- 
spicuous in  such  as  treat  of  the  mystical  marriage  of  Christ  with  his 
bride  the  Church,  and  the  unctions  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  spiritual 
mother.  Most  of  his  sermons  were  not  published,  nor  even  written 
by  him,  but  by  others  who  took  short-hand  notes  of  them  which  they 
afterwards  caused  to  be  printed.  Zinzendorf  as  a  poet  is  the  founder 
of  a  particular  school  of  hymn-writers. 

(Varnhagen  von  Ense,  Leben  des  Qrafen  N.  von  Zinzendorf,  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  his  'Denkmale;'  this  is  the  best  biography  of  Zinzen- 
dorf; the  author  is  considered  to  hold  the  first  rank  among  German 
biographers  ;  Spangenbetg,  Leben  des  Grofen  N.  v.  Zinzendorf,  from 
which  extracts  have  been  published  by  Reichel  and  Duvernois ;  Span- 


genberg  was  one  of  the  earliest  friends  and  disciples  of  Zinzendorf* 
and  his  work  is  not  impartial;  an  Euglish  abridgment  of  it  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  '  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Count  Zinzeniiorf, 
Bishop  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,'  by  Spangenberg,  translated  by 
Samuel  Jackson,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Latrobe,  8vo,  London, 
1838  ;  M filler,  I)as  Leben  des  Qrafen  N.  von  Zinzendorf,  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  '  Bekenutnisse  beriiumter  Manner.') 

ZISKA,  or  more  correctly  ZIZKA,  OF  TROCZNOW,  JOHN,  the 
celebrated  leader  of  the  Hussites,  was  born  under  an  oak-tree  in  the 
open  fields,  near  the  castle  of  Trocznow,  in  the  circle  of  Bud*eis,  in 
Bohemia,  about  1360,  or,  as  some  say,  about  1380.  His  father,  the 
lord  of  Trocznow,  was  a  Bohemian  noble  of  more  credit  than  wealth. 
John  Zizka  lost  one  eye  at  an  early  age,  and  hence  it  was  said  that  he 
was  called  Zizka,  which  would  signify  'one-eyed'  in  the  Bohemian 
language.  But  this  is  a  fiction ;  Zizka  was  the  name  of  his  family, 
and  it  does  not  signify  one-eyed  either  in  Bohemian  or  in  Polish.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  John  Zizka  was  received  among  the  pages  of  Wen- 
ceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia  and  emperor  of  Germany,  and  he  became 
distingui-hed  among  his  fellow-pages  by  his  gloomy  temper  and  his 
love  of  solitude.  Disgusted  with  the  trifling  aud  capricious  character 
of  Wenceslaus,  Zizka  left  tho  court,  and  sought  his  fortune  abroad. 
For  some  time  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  English  army,  and 
distinguished  himself  against  the  French.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Poland,  and  commanded  a  body  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  aux- 
iliaries of  King  Wladislaw  II.,  Jagiello,  in  his  war  against  the  Knights 
of  the  Teutonic  Order.  The  dreadful  battle  of  Taunenberg  (15th.  of 
July  1410),  in  which  the  grand-master  Ulrica  von  Jungingen  was  slain, 
with  40,000  knights  and  soldiers,  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Poles 
by  those  auxiliaries,  and  John  Zizka  distinguished  himself  so  much 
that  King  Wladislaw  rewarded  him  with  a  chain  of  honour  and  other 
rich  presents.  The  war  being  terminated  by  that  battle,  Zizka  fought 
against  tbe  Turks  in  Hungary,  and  having  again  entered  the  English 
army,  won  fresh  laurels  at  the  battle  of  Azincourt  (1415).  After  this 
he  returned  to  Bohemia,  and  accepted  a  place  as  chamberlain  at  the 
court  of  King  Wenceslaus,  against  his  own  inclination,  and  for  reasons 
unknown. 

Zizka  was  an  adherent  of  the  doctrines  of  John  Huss,  and  the  fate 
of  this  reformer  and  his  friend  Jerome  of  Prague,  who  were  burnt  at 
Constance  in  1415,  was  considered  by  him  as  an  insult  to  his  faith  and 
his  country.  His  hatred  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  was  increased 
when  his  favourite  sister  was  seduced  by  a  monk.  He  became  con- 
spicuous among  those  Bohemian  nobles  who  urged  King  Wenceslaus 
to  revenge  the  insult,  and  to  protect  the  followers  of  Hu?s  against  the 
decisions  of  the  synod  of  Constance.  The  king,  seeing  him  one  day 
from  the  window  of  his  palace  walking  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  asked 
him  what  he  was  meditating  about.  "  Upon  the  bloody  affront," 
answered  Zizka,  "  which  the  Bohemians  have  suffered  at  Constance." 
"It  is  true,"  replied  the  king,  "that  we  have  been  inBulterl,  but  I  fear 
it  is  neither  in  my  nor  in  your  power  to  revenge  it.  If  you  can  do  so, 
I  give  you  my  royal  permission."  It  is  said  that  this  circumstance 
first  inspired  Zizka  with  the  resolution  of  defending  with  his  sword 
the  religious  liberties  of  his  country.  But  Wenceslaus  was  a  man  of 
so  little  steadiness  and  energy,  that  he  was  alarmed  at  his  own  resolves, 
and  his  perplexity  was  augmented  when  he  was  informed  that  the 
Bohemian  nobles  had  resolved  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the 
dignity  of  his  own  person.  Their  leader  was  Nicholas  of  Hu3synecz, 
and  Zizka  was  among  them.  They  did  not  venture  to  appear  before 
the  king  though  they  acted  with  his  permission.  Zizka  however 
per-uaded  them  to  follow  him,  and  having  been  received  by  the  king, 
spoke  to  this  effect : — "  Sire,  behold  a  body  of  your  majesty's  faithful 
subjects.  We  have  brought  our  arms,  as  you  commanded.  Show  us 
your  enemies,  and  you  shall  acknowledge  that  our  weapons  can  be  in 
no  hands  more  useful  to  you  than  in  those  which  hold  them."  "Take 
your  arms,"  replied  the  king,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  "  and  use 
them  properly."  Zizka's  conduct  on  this  occasion  recommended  him 
to  the  confidence  of  his  party.  But  the  king's  energy  was  not  real ; 
he  did  not  protect  the  followers  of  Huss;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  became  still  more  insolent.  On  the  30th  of  July  1419,  there 
was  a  public  procession  at  Prague,  and  some  quarrel  having  broken 
out  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Hussites,  a  Hussite  priest 
was  wounded  by  a  stone  thrown  by  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  dis- 
content of  the  Hussites  now  burst  out,  and,  as  the  government  of  the 
town  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  they  proceeded  to 
the  town-hall,  where  the  magistrates  were  assembled,  and,  led  by 
Zizka,  stormed  it,  and  threw  thirteen  aldermen  from  the  windows  into 
the  court-yard,  where  they  were  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob.  When 
Wenceslaus  was  informed  of  it,  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  passion  and  died. 
[Wencbslaus.]  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Hussite  war,  the  first 
great  religious  contest  that  desolated  Germany.  Zizka  was  proclaimed 
commander-in-chief  by  the  Hussites,  and  he  found  no  opposition  to 
his  authority. 

Siegmund,  king  of  Hungary  and  emperor  of  Germany,  considered 
himself  as  the  lawful  successor  of  his  brother  Wenceslaus  in  Bohemia; 
but  the  Hussites,  who  knew  the  emperor's  character,  and  had  not  for- 
given him  his  faithless  conduct  towards  Huss,  did  not  acknowledge  his 
title.  They  resolved  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne,  they  prepared 
for  resistance,  and  protected  the  doctrines  of  Huss  throughout  the 
kingdom.    In  1420  Siegmund  entered  Bohemia  at  the  head  of  40,000 
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men,  and  Pope  Martin  V.  endeavoured  to  increase  his  adherent!  by 
preaching  a  crusade  against  tho  ii ussitee.  Encouraged  by  some 
advantages  over  Zizka,  the  emperor  behaved  with  cruelty  to  the 
Hussite  priests,  who  were  burnt  alive  by  his  order  wherever  they  fell 

'  into  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists.  Rut  the  party  of  tho  Ilu.-sites 
grew  daily  more  dangerous,  and  Zizka  not  only  disciplined  their 
troops,  but  secured  thorn  against  sudden  attacks  by  building  fortresses 
in  proper  situations.  His  principal  fortification  was  near  liochiu.  A 
short  distance  from  this  town  the  Moldau  winds  round  a  craggy  bill, 
and  forms  a  spacious  peninsula,  tho  neck  of  which  is  scarcely  forty 
feet  wide,  and  on  that  Bide  only  is  the  peninsula  accessible.    The  hill 

1  was  fortified  with  great  skill,  and  a  strong  body  of  Hussites  encamped 
there  in  tents;  but  the  tents  soon  became  houses,  in  tho  midst  of 
which  stood  the  palaoe  of  Zizka.  Tho  name  of  the  hill  was  Tabor, 
and  henro  the  Hussites  called  themselves  Taborites,  by  which  name 
they  afterwards  distinguished  themselves  from  some  sects  winch 
sprung  up  among  them,  as  the  Calixtiues,  tho  Orebites,  and  the  Orpha- 
nites.  Z  zka  began  his  victories  with  the  conquest  of  Prague,  except 
the  castle;  and  he  took  up  a  fortified  position  on  Mount  Wittkow  in 
ord>r  to  protect  the  town  against  Siegmund,  who  approached  with 
30,000  men  :  Zizka  had  only  4000.  When  he  was  attacked,  on  the 
14th  of  July  1420,  he  not  only  drove  the  Imperialists  back,  but  entirely 
routed  them.  That  mountain  is  still  called  the  Zizka-mouutain.  Tho 
emperor  having  been  obliged  to  retreat  from  Bohemia,  Zizka  laid  siege 
to  the  castle  of  Prague,  which  he  took  in  1421,  and  there  found  four 
cannons,  the  first  which  he  had  in  his  army.  But  he  soon  increased 
his  artillery,  and  he  procured  a  great  quantity  of  small  fire-arms,  which 
had  hitherto  been  very  little  used  in  warfare.  He  gave  fire-arms  to  a 
considerable  part  of  his  army,  and  from  this  time  they  gradually 
became  the  common  arms  of  the  infantry  of  all  nations.  Zizka  was 
also  very  defieient  in  cavalry,  and,  in  order  to  protect  bis  infantry 
against  the  attacks  of  cavalry,  he  invented,  or  rather  introduced  again, 
an  ancient  kind  of  barricado,  made  of  baggage-carts,  which  is  known 
by  the  German  name  of  '  Wageuburg '  (cart-fort).  These  were  not 
the  sole  inventions  of  Zizka,  whose  name  will  ever  be  conspicuous, 
not  only  as  a  general,  but  also  as  an  engineer.  In  the  same  year 
(1421)  Zizka  lost  his  other  eye  by  an  arrow  during  the  siege  of  the 
castle  of  Kaby ;  but  he  nevertheless  continued  to  head  his  troops,  in 
front  of  w  hom  he  was  carried  in  a  cart,  and  he  arranged  the  order  of 
battle  according  to  the  description  of  the  ground  made  by  his  officers. 
In  this  difficult  business  he  was  greatly  supported  by  his  excellent 
memory  and  his  complete  geographical  knowledge  of  Bohemia. 
Meanwhile  Siegmund  had  levied  a  new  army  in  Germany,  the  flower 
of  which  was  a  body  of  15,000  Hungarian  horse,  who  were  considered 
the  best  in  Europe,  and  were  commanded  by  an  Italian  officer  of  great 
experience.  A  pitched  battle  was  fought  on  the  18th  of  January 
1422.  Hi-torians  speak  of  the  onset  of  Zizka's  troops  as  a  shock 
beyond  all  credibility,  and  it  appears  that  they  have  not  exaggerated 
it.  The  imperial  infantry  made  no  stand  at  all,  and  the  horse  took 
to  flight  after  a  feeble  resistance  :  they  were  beaten  by  terror  rather 
than  by  the  sword.  They  retreated  towards  Moravia,  and  were  so 
hard  pressed  by  Zizka  that  they  crossed  the  frozen  Igla  in  large  bodies, 
aud,  as  the  ice  broke,  about  2000  of  them  were  drowned.  In  the 
same  year  Zizka  obtained  a  decisive  victory  at  Aussig,  over  a  Saxon 
army  commanded  by  the  Electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg.  The 
Saxons  however  were  excellent  soldiers,  and  on  their  first  onset  the 
Hussites  were  so  well  received  that  they  retired  in  confusion,  and 
then  stood  still  facing  their  enemy  with  silent  amazement.  They  had 
never  met  with  such  resistance,  and  they  believed  that  nobody  could 
resist  them.  Upon  this  Zizka  approached  on  his  cart  and  said  : — 
"  Well,  my  brethren,  I  thank  you  for  all  your  past  services  :  if  you 
have  now  done  j  our  utmost,  let  us  retire."  This  noble  rebuke  roused 
their  fanatical  courage,  and  in  a  second  attack  the  Saxons  were  routed 
and  left  9U00  dead  on  the  field.  Siegmund  now  saw  that  he  could 
never  conquer  Bohemia,  and  he  proposed  an  arrangement,  to  w  hich  he 
was  the  more  inclined  as  some  of  the  Bohemian  states  had  offered  the 
crown  to  Witold,  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  who  accepted  it,  and  sent 
Prince  Korybut  to  Prague  as  his  viceroy.  But  Korybut,  being  only 
supported  by  part  of  the  Hussites,  could  not  maintain  himself,  and 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Lithuania.  On  the  other  hand  there  were 
good  reasons  for  Zizka  making  peace,  for  although  his  own  authority 
was  never  shaken,  the  animosity  between  the  minor  sects  of  the 

i  Hussites  was  too  great  to  allow  the  prospect  of  a  lasting  political 
union  among  them.  Siegmund  promised  to  grant  full  religious  liberty 
to  the  Hussites,  and  to  appoint  Zizka  governor  of  Bohemia  aud  her 
dependencies,  with  great  power  and  privileges.  But  Zizka  did  not 
live  to  complete  the  treaty,  which  was  ready  to  be  concluded  after  an 
interview  had  taken  place  between  him  and  the  emperor,  with  whom 
the  blind  general  treated  on  terms  of  equality  aud  w  ith  the  confidence 
of  a  sovereign  king.  Hostilities  were  continued  during  the  negocia- 
tions  :  Zizka  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Przibislaw,  in  the  district  of 
Czaslau  ;  and  a  kiud  of  i  lague  having  broken  out,  he  was  seized,  aud 
died  on  the  12th  of  October  1424.  Zizka  was  victorious  in  thirteen 
pitched  battles  aud  more  than  one  hundied  engagements  and  sieges: 
he  was  only  once  beaten  in  the  open  field,  at  Kremsir  in  Moravia  ; 
but  he  retreated  in  such  good  order  that  his  defeat  was  not  followed 
by  any  bad  consequences  for  him. 
The  only  stain  on  his,  character  was  his  cruelty.    He  believed  him- 


self tho  Instrument  of  divine  vengeance,  and  ho  called  the  cries  and 
lamentations  of  tho  monks  and  priests  who  were  burnt  hy  hi*  order 
the  bridal  song  of  his  sister.  Ho  was  buried  in  a  church  at  Cza-lau, 
and  bis  iron  war-club,  with  which  he  is  represented  in  many  engravings, 
was  hung  up  over  his  tomb.  When  tho  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  went 
to  Czaslau,  in  1551,  and  saw  the  tomb,  he  asked  who  was  buried  there, 
and  being  informed  that  it  was  Zizka,  he  cried  out  in  Latin,  "Pnui, 
phui,  mala  bestia,  qua;  mortua  etiam  post  centum  annus  terret  vivos  I" 
(l.o,  tho  wicked  beast,  one  hundred  years  dead,  an  I  still  frightens  the 
living  !)  The  emperor  it  is  said  was  so  fright  ued  that  he  left  the 
church  immediately,  and  would  not  htay  tho  night  at  Czaslau,  but 
proceeded  on  his  journey  :  but  it  may  be  believed  that  he  ha  )  some 
better  reasons  for  continuing  his  journey  thau  dread  of  the  long  buried 
Zizka.  There  is  another  idle  tale  that  Zizka  on  his  death-bed  ordered 
his  skiu  to  bo  tanned,  and  put  over  a  drum  in  order  to  frighten  fail 
enemies  after  death;  aud  it  is  also  said  that  tho  HuoS.tes  used  that 
drum  in  many  a  battle :  all  this  is  fabulous. 

After  Zizka's  death  the  negociatious  with  the  emperor  were  broken 
off:  the  Taborites  chose  Procop  the  Holy  for  their  leader ;  the  Ore- 
bites,  Krussina;  aud  the  Orphauites,  Procop  the  Little,  who  continued 
that  awful  war  for  eleven  years  more,  till  it  was  finished  by  the  treaty 
of  Prague,  in  14:35,  in  consequence  of  which  Siegmuud  was  acknow- 
ledged king  of  Bohemia. 

(Milliner,  Diplomatisch-historiiche  AufsiUze  iiber  Johann  Zizka  von 
Trucznuw,  Prague,  1824  ;  Koelerus,  Eulmjiain  J  oh.  de  Troeznow  cog- 
nomcnto  Ziskte,  Gottingeu,  1742;  The  Life  of  Zizka,  in  Gilpin,  The 
Lives  of  John  Wicliff  and  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  Disciples,  Lwd 
Cobham,  John  IIuss,  Jerome  of  Prague,  aiid  Zizka.) 

Z015EL,  BENJAMIN,  was  born  in  1702,  at  Mcmmingen  in  Bavaria. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  government  sch  .ol  of  that  city,  and 
acquired  tho  rudiments  of  drawing  from  one  of  the  monks  belonging 
to  the  convent  of  Ottobeuern.  In  17*1  be  went  to  Amsterdam, 
where  he  resided  for  two  years,  occupying  himself  chiefly  in  portrait- 
painting.  In  1783  he  came  to  Loudon,  where  he  formed  acquaintance 
with  Morland  aud  Schweiekhardt,  the  latter  of  whom  was  employed 
at  Windsor  Castle  by  George  lll.'s  'table-decker.'  It  was  then  "the 
custom  to  ornament  the  royal  dinner  table  by  having  a  silver  plateau 
extending  along  the  centre,  on  which  were  strewed  various  coloured 
sands  or  marble  dust,  in  fanciful  desigDS  of  fruit,  flowers,  arabesque- 
work,  &c.  For  this  an  artist  of  some  talent  and  great  freedom  of 
hand  was  required.  On  the  retirement  of  Schweiekhardt,  Zobel 
was  appointed;  and  he  continued  to  fill  the  office  for  a  considerable 
period.  Ornamenting  the  royal  table  in  the  manner  just  described 
was  a  daily  occupation,  the  sands  not  being  cemented  by  any  sub- 
stance. From  this  occupation  arose  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  Zobel 
of  producing  a  finished  and  permanent  picture,  by  the  use  of  some 
substance  by  which  the  sands  might  be  fixed.  After  various  experi- 
ments, a  composition  (iu  which  gum-arabic  aud  spirits  of  wine  formed 
the  chief  ingredients)  was  found  to  answ  er  the  best.  The  subject  of 
the  picture  having  been  designed  either  on  panuel  or  milled  board, 
a  coating  of  the  glutinous  substance  was  spread  over  it ;  the  different 
coloured  sands  were  then  used  in  a  similar  manner  as  that  employed 
in  decking  the  royal  table,  viz.,  by  strewing  them  from  a  piece  of  card 
held  at  various  elevations,  according  to  the  strength  or  softness  of  the 
tint  required.  Thus  was  formed  a  picture,  not  subject  to  decay,  and 
permanent  iu  all  its  parts,  aud  this  was  called  by  the  inventor,  Marmo- 
tiuto.  Some  of  the  best  specimens  of  this  peculiar  art  were  formerlv 
in  the  possession  of  the  late  Duke  of  York,  but  were  sold,  at  his 
death,  at  Oatlands.  Several  are  still  among  the  collections  of  paintings 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  Sir  Willoughby 
Gordon.  Painting  on  gold  and  silver  grounds  iu  transparent  colours 
for  the  representation  of  cabinets  of  hummiug-birds,  &c,  was  also 
practised  with  eminent  success  by  Zobel.    He  died  in  1S31. 

ZOEGA,  GEORG,  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  a  Lutheran 
clergyman  of  Jutland,  said  to  have  been  of  Italian  descent,  and  was  born 
the  25th  of  December  1755,  at  the  village  of  Dahlen  in  t:.e  county  of 
Schackeuburg  and  the  diocese  of  Ripen,  where  his  father  was  then 
minister,  although  he  soon  after  removed  to  the  parish  of  Moegelton- 
dern,  near  the  town  of  Tondern  in  the  same  county.  After  having 
been  carefully  educated  at  home,  under  the  eye  of  his  father,  Zoega 
was  sent,  iu  1772,  to  the  gymnasium  of  Altona,  whence  the  next  year 
he  proceeded  to  the  university  of  Gottingeu. 

On  finishing  his  academic  course,  in  1776,  Zoega  set  out  on  a  tour 
through  Germany  and  Switzerland,  which  he  was  eventually  led  to 
extend  to  Italy,  and  he  did  not  return  to  his  native  country  till  he 
had  visited  both  Venice  and  Rome.  He  then  pissed  a  winter  at  the 
university  of  Leipzig  ;  after  returning  home  from  which  he  spent 
some  time  in  the  office  of  a  brother  of  his  father,  who  held  a  post 
under  the  government  at  Copenhagen;  but  at  last,  in  October  177S, 
he  accepted  the  situation  of  a  family  tutor  iu  the  little  town  of  Kier- 
teminde,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  isle  of  Fiiuen.  After  a  few 
mouths  however  he  was  offered  the  appointment  of  travelling  tutor 
to  a  young  gentleman  who  proposed  to  make  the  tour  of  Grrmanv, 
Italy,  France  aud  Englaud ;  this  scheme  exactly  suited  the  taste  of 
Zoega,  who  was  already  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts.  After 
a  year's  residence  with  his  pupil  at  Gottingen,  where  he  renewed  his 
intimacy  with  his  old  professor  Heyne,  with  whom  he  had  been 
always  a  favourite,  they  set  out  together  in  March  1750.  and  after, 
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having  visited  Cassel  and  Frankfort,  and  traversed  Hesse,  the  Palati- 
nate, Suabia,  and  Bavaria,  went  down  the  Danube  to  Vienna,  and 
thence  crossed  the  Tyrol  and  Car'mthia  to  Venice,  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded through  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  to 
Naples.  Returning  to  Rome,  they  spent  two  months  more  in  that 
city;  and  then,  in  May  1781,  were  about  to  take  their  departure,  by 
the  way  of  Milan  and  Turin,  for  France,  when  an  unexpected  death 
6uddenly  recalled  them  to  Denmark. 

Soon  after  his  return  home  Zoega  was  introduced  to  the  Danish 
minister  Guldberg,  who,  struck  with  his  merit,  appointed  him  to 
make  a  numismatic  tour  at  the  charge  of  the  king  in  Germany  and 
Italy.  Upon  this  enterprise  he  set  out  in  April  1782;  and  after 
spending  six  months  in  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Vienna,  he  arrived 
once  more  at  Rome,  in  January  1783.  From  this  date  Italy,  and 
chiefly  Rome,  continued,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  visit  which 
he  made  to  Paris  in  1784,  to  be  the  residence  of  Zoega  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  The  sudden  death  of  his  patron  Guldberg,  the  news  of  which 
reached  him  while  he  was  at  Paris,  in  May  1784,  reduced  him  for  a 
time  to  great  straits ;  and  his  difficulties  were  made  the  more  serious 
by  his  having  some  time  before  married  a  young  Italian  lady,  Maria 
Pietruccioli,  the  beautiful  but  penniless  daughter  of  a  painter,  and 
become  a  convert  to  popery.  He  had  however  on  the  introduction  of 
the  Austrian  papal  nuncio  Garompi,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made 
at  Vienna,  been  received  with  distinguished  favour  by  the  celebrated 
Stefano  Borgia,  then  secretary  to  the  Propaganda  College,  afterwards 
cardinal ;  and  he  soon,  through  Borgia's  interest,  received  from  the 
pope  the  appointment  of  interpreter  of  modern  languages  to  the  Pro- 
paganda College.  He  was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  critical 
catalogue  of  the  series  of  Egyptian  coins  struck  by  the  Roman  em- 
perors, mostly  as  contained  in  the  rich  museum  of  Borgia  at  Velletri, 
which  was  at  last  published  in  4to  at  Rome,  in  1787,  with  the  title  of 
'  Numi  iEgyptii  Imperatorii  prostrantes  in  Museo  Borgiano  Velitris, 
adjeotis  piseterea  quotquot  reliqua  hujus  classis  numismata  ex  variis 
lnuseis  atque  libris  colligere  obtigit.'  This  work  attracted  great 
attention,  and  soon  made  the  name  of  Zoega  known  throughout 
Europe.  It  was  followed  by  his  greatest  work,  his  treatise  on  Obe- 
lisks, prepared  at  the  desire  of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  and  the  printing  of 
which,  after  it  had  been  going  on  for  five  years,  was  at  last  completed 
in  1797.  But  after  the  labours  and  anxieties  offlo  niany  years,  which 
pressed  the  more  heavily  upon  Zoega  inasmuch  as  he  had  to  contend 
at  the  same  time  with  many  other  distractions  and  vexations,  straitened 
circumstances,  frequent  attacks  of  illness,  the  still  worse  health  of  his 
wife,  and  the  death  of  many  of  his  children,  eight  of  whom,  out  of 
eleven,  he  is  stated  to  have  lost  in  eighteen  years,  the  publication  of 
the  work  was  for  a  time  prevented  by  the  hurricane  of  the  French  revo- 
lution which  had  already  swept  the  north  of  Italy,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1798  enveloped  Rome,  throwing  down  or  scattering  pope  and 
cardinals,  wresting  from  the  libraries  and  museums  many  of  their 
most  precious  treasures,  threatening  in  short  to  break  up  the  whole 
system  of  things  in  which  the  great  archaeologist  lived  and  moved  and 
had  his  being.  At  first  Zoega  thought  of  taking  flight,  as  his  patron 
Cardinal  Borgia  had  done;  but,  mainly,  it  is  probable,  from  irresolu- 
tion, he  remained  till  the  French  liberating  army,  as  it  called  itself, 
made  its  entry  ;  and  then,  caught  for  the  moment  by  the  prevailing 
contagion,  he  joined  in  hailing  what  seemed  to  his  excited  imagina- 
tion, and  that  of  many  others,  the  resurrection  of  old  Roman  freedom. 
But  this  enthusiasm  did  cot  last  long ;  after  a  few  months  he  is 
found  iu  his  letters  expressing  his  repentant  regret  for  having  ever 
for  an  instant  approached  what  he  calls  the  popular  volcano.  Mean- 
while he  had  b  en  appointed  a  member  of  the  newly  established 
Roman  National  Institute,  with  the  other  most  eminent  of  the  Italian 
men  of  letters;  and  he  afterwards  read  several  learned  discourses 
before  this  body.  At  last,  in  1800,  after  the  return  of  his  friend 
Cardinal  Borgia  with  the  new  pope,  Pius  VII.,  the  treatise  on  Obelisks 
appeared  in  a  magnificent  folio  volume,  bearing  the  date  of  1797,  and 
the  title  of  'De  Origine  et  Usu  Obeliscorum  ;  ad  Pium  Sextum  Ponti- 
ficem  Maximum,  auctore  Georgio  Zoega.'  A  thousand  copies  were 
printed.  This  may  probably  be  considered  as  the  earliest  modern 
work  upon  the  subject  of  Egyptian  antiquities  which  still  retains  any 
value,  and  as  the  foundation  aud  commencement  of  all  the  sound 
investigation  which  that  department  of  archaeology  has  yet  received. 

Zoega  now,  broken  down  by  infirmities,  though  as  yet  only  in  his 
forty  fifth  year,  and  having  secured  no  provision  for  his  family,  began 
to  turn  his  eyes  to  his  native  country  ;  and  with  his  great  reputation 
he  found  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the  king  of  Denmark  an 
appointment  to  a  professorship  in  the  University  of  Kiel.  This 
arrangement  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  1802  ;  but  in  fact,  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  leave  Rome,  and  at  last,  in  1804,  after  he 
had  repeatedly  obtained  leave  to  postpone  his  departure  on  various 
grounds,  he  was  permitted  to  remain  where  he  was,  with  the  title  of 
professor  and  the  same  advantages  which  he  would  have  had  at  Kiel, 
retaining  at  the  same  time  the  appointment  of  agent  to  his  Danish 
majesty,  which  he  had  held  for  some  years  past.  His  salary  alto- 
gether is  stated  to  have  amounted  to  900  crowns;  but  then  it  was 
paid  in  paper,  and  the  Danish  paper  money  at  this  time,  and  still 
more  at  a  later  date,  was  much  depreciated.  Zuega's  next  work  was 
a  catalogue  of  the  Coptic  Manuscripts  in  the  library  of  Cardinal 
Borgia:  '  Catalogus  Codicum  Copticorum  Manu  Scriptorum  qui  in 


Museo  Borgiano  Velitris  adservantur:  auctore  Georgio  Zoega,  Dano, 
Equite  Aurato  ordinis  Danobrogici,  fdl.,  Roma;,  Typis  Sacra?  Congre- 
gations de  Propaganda  Fide.'  The  whole  of  this  work,  with  the 
exception  only  of  three  pages  of  corrigenda,  was  printed  in  1805,  but 
the  sudden  death  of  Cardinal  Borgia,  which  took  place  at  Lyon  in  the 
end  of  1804,  and  the  embarrassment  into  which  Zoega  was  thrown  by 
that  event,  which  involved  him  in  a  law-suit  with  the  heirB  of  the 
cardinal  aud  the  Propaganda  College  about  the  expenses  of  carrying 
the  book  through  the  press,  prevented  it  from  being  published  till 
1810,  after  his  decease,  when  the  case  was  decided  in  favour  of  hia 
children.  Meanwhile  he  had  commenced,  in  conjunction  with  Pira- 
nesi  and  the  engraver  Piroli,  an  account  of  the  antique  bas-reliefs 
existing  at  Rome — '  Bassirilievi  Antichi  di  Roma,'  the  first  4to  volume 
of  which,  published  in  numbers,  was  completed  in  May  1808  ;  a  second 
volume  was  carried  on  for  some  numbers  by  Zoega,  without  the 
assistance  of  Piranesi,  but  was  left  unfini-hed  at  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  10th  of  February  18ll9.  Eight  days  after  his  death 
the  announcement  was  received  by  his  family  of  his  having  been 
appointed  by  the  king  of  Denmark  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Danne- 
brog.  A  German  translation  of  his  last  work,  in  2  vols,  small  folio, 
(one  of  letter  press,  one  of  plates),  was  published  at  Giessen  iu  1811-12, 
by  F.  G.  Welcker,  then  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university  there, 
with  the  title  of  '  Die  Antiken  Eas  reliefs  von  Rom.  In  den  original- 
kupfersticlien  von  Tomaso  Piroli  in  Rom,  mit  den  Erklarungen  von 
Georg  Zoega.  Uebersezt,  und  mit  Anmerkungen  begleitet,  von  F. 
Gr.  Welcker,'  &c.  In  1817  Welcker  published  an  8vo  volume  of 
detached  dissertations  by  Zoega;  and  in  1819  a  collection  of  hia 
Letters,  in  2  vols.,  in  German,  with  a  memoir  of  his  Life. 

ZO'FFANY,  JOHANN,  R  A.,  a  distinguished  painter  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  century,  was  by  descent  a  Bohemian,  but  hi*  father, 
who  was  an  architect,  had  settled  in  Germany.  Johann  Zoffany  was 
born,  according  to  Fiorillo,  at  Regensburg  in  Bavaria,  or,  according  to 
another  account,  at  Frankfort  on-the-Maiu  in  1735:  the  latter  probably 
is  the  correct  account.  Young  Zoffany  was  sent  early  by  his  father  to 
Italy,  where  he  studied  some  years.  After  his  return  to  Germany  he 
practised  some  time  as  an  historical  and  portrait  painter  at  Cobleuz 
on  the  Rhine,  from  which  place  he  came  to  England  a  few  years  before 
the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy,  for  he  was  elected  one  of  its 
first  members  in  1768.  In  England,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  aud  Garrick 
became  valuable  patrons  to  him,  and  his  first  pictures  which  attracted 
notice  in  London  were  a  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Barrymore  and  some 
theatrical  p  rtraits.  He  painted  Garrick  in  Sir  John  Brute,  and  as 
Abel  Drugger  in  Ben  Jonson's  'Alchymist;'  Foote,  as  Sturgeon,  in 
the  '  Mayor  of  Garret ;'  Weston  and  Foote  in  Dr.  Last;  and  Garrick 
in  the  '  Farmer's  Return,'  in  which  the  character  and  drawing  are  very 
good  :  the  colouring  is  less  successful. 

In  1771  Zoffany  painted  the  royal  family  on  a  large  canvas,  "to  the 
number  of  ten  portraits,  of  which  there  is  a  mezzotinto  by  Earlom. 
He  painted  likewise  two  separate  portraits  of  George  III.  and  his 
queen,  which  were  engraved  in  mezzotinto  by  Houston.  Shortly  after 
this  time  he  revisited  Italy,  and  took  a  recommendation  from 
George  III.  to  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany  at  Florence,  where  he 
painted  an  interior  view  of  the  Florentine  picture-gallery,  which  was 
purchased  by  George  HI.  In  1774  he  painted  a  clever  picture  of  the 
'  Life-school '  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  which  he  introduced  two 
naked  models  and  thirty-six  portraits  ;  it  has  been  engraved  in  mezzo- 
tinto by  Earlom.  In  1781  or  1782  Zoffany  went  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  lived  some  years  at  Lucknow,  where  he  met  with  the  greatest 
success,  and  he  painted  three  of  his  best  works  there,  all  of  which 
have  been  well  engraved  in  mezzotinto  by  Earlom.  One  i3  the 
Embassy  of  Hyderbeck  to  Calcutta,  who  was  sent  by  the  Vizier  of 
Oude  to  Lord  Cornwallis;  he  went  with  a  numerous  retiuue  by  Patna 
to  Calcutta  :  the  picture  is  a  rich  display  of  Indian  costume,  and 
contains,  besides  about  100  figures,  several  elephants  and  horses ;  the 
scene  is  placed  in  Patna.  The  others  are  an  Indian  Tiger-Hunt,  and, 
as  a  companion  to  the  Embassy,  a  Cock-Fight,  at  which  there  are  many 
spectators. 

Zoffany  returned  to  London  about  1796  with  a  large  fortune,  and 
died  at  Kew,  November  11,  1810. 
(Fiorillo,  Oeschichte  der  Mahler  ey,  dec;  Pilkington,  Dictionary  oj 

Painters.) 

ZO'ILUS  (Zcui'Aos),  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  grammarian,  is  called  by 
some  a  native  of  Ephesus  (Scholiast  ad  '  Horn.  IKad,'  v.  7),  though  the 
majority  of  ancients  describe  him  as  a  native  of  Amphipolis  on  the 
Strymou,  whence  Heraclides  Ponticus  calls  him  a  Thracian.  (iElian,' 
'Var.  Hist.,'  xi.  10  ;  Suidas;  Heraclid.  Pont.,  'Allegoriae  Homeric.,' 
p.  424.)  JElian  describes  Zoilus  as  a  pupil  of  Polycrates,  who  wrote 
an  accusation  of  Socrates,  and  seems  to  have  lived  about  B.C.  390. 
Vitruvius  ('Praefat.,'  lib.  vii.),  on  the  other  hand,  makes  him  a  contem- 
porary of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  B.C.  283-247.  Suidas  (s.  v:'Ava^tixevris) 
states  that  Anaximenes  of  Lampsacus  was  a  pupil  of  Zoilus,  and  we 
know  that  this  Anaximenes  must  have  lived  -shortly  after  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  These  different -statements  of  the  age  at  which 
Zoilus  lived  do  not  allow  us  to  draw  any  more  definite  conclusion  than 
that  he  must  have  lived  during  the  period  that  followed  the  death  of 
Philip  Of  Macedonia,  that  is,  after  B.c.  336,  for  we  know  that  he  wrote 
a  history  which  came  down  to  the  death  of  that  king.  Some  modern 
scholars  have  had  recourse  to  the  usual  expedient  in  such  cases, 
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namely,  to  suppose  that  tliero  were  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Zoilui 
 the  one  a  grammarian  who  attacked  Homer,  and  tho  other  a  rheto- 
rician, though  a  careful  examination  of  the  pasanges  in  which  Zoilus 
is  tnentioued  leavea  no  doubt  that  they  all  refer  to  the  same  person. 
We  have  thua  no  alternative  except  to  suppose  that  Homo  of  the 
nncientB  fixed  the  date  of  Zoilua  iucorrectly.  From  lleraclidea  l'onti- 
cua  it  appears  that  Zoilus  was  originally  a  alave,  but  ho  afterward* 
acquired  great  reputation  as  a  rhetorician.  Ho  was  notorious  for  tho 
bitterness  and  severity  of  his  attacks,  whence  he  was  nicknamed  '  tho 
rhetorical  dog '  (kiW  ^tooikJv).  He  attacked  Homer  for  introducing 
fabulous  and  incredible  stories  in  his  poems,  and  alao  Plato  and  lso- 
crates.  (Scholiast  ad  'Horn.  Iliad.,'  v.  7,  20,  &c  ;  Louginus,  '  De 
Sublim.,'  ix.  14;  Scholiast  ad  'Plat.  Hipparch.,'  p.  240;  Dionys.  Hal., 
'  Deinosth,' 8 ;  '  Isaeus,'  20.)  For  this  reason  his  name  appears  to 
have  become  proverbial  for  a  detractor  in  general.  (Ovid,  '  Itemed. 
Amor.,'  366.)  But  Dionysiue  of  Haliearnassus  ('  Kpiat.  ad  Pomp.,' 
c.  1)  givea  him  the  honourable  testimony  of  having  attacked  no  one 
except  in  defence  of  what  he  conaidered  the  truth,  and  he  placea  him 
by  the  side  of  Aristotle  and  other  great  men.  The  atory  of  his  having 
been  ill-used  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  for  having  censured  Homer,  and 
of  his  miserable  death,  of  which  three  traditions  are  enumerated  by 
Vitruvius,  is  probably  a  mere  fable ;  and  tho  account  of  Suidas,  that 
he  was  killed  at  Olympia  by  tho  assembled  Greeks  for  his  hostility 
towards  Homer,  deserves  just  as  little  credit.  The  following  works  of 
Zoilus  are  mentioned  by  Suidas  ami  others  : — 1,  a  work  in  nine  booka 
againat  the  poetry  of  Homer  (Suidas;  Dionys.  Hal.,  'Isaeus,'  20); 
2,  an  oration  against  Homer,  ~v6yos  'Ouy'ipov  (Suidaa) ;  3,  an  historical 
-  work  in  three  books,  beginning  with  the  theogony  aud  ending  with  the 
death  of  Philip  of  Macedonia  (Suidas)  ;  4,  a  work  on  Ampliipolis 
(Suidas) ;  5,  an  encomium  on  the  inhabitants  of  Teuedos  (Strabo,  vi., 
p.  271) ;  and  6,  a  work  on  the  figures  of  speech,  of  which  a  fragment 
is  still  extant  (Phoebammon,  '  De  Figuris,'  p.  588,  ed.  Aldus  ;  comp. 
Quiutilian,  ix.  1,  §  14). 

(Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Qrcec.,  i.,  p.  560,  &c;  Wolf,  Prolegom.  ad  Homer., 
p.  192;  Vossius,  De  Hist.  Qrctcis,  p.  130,  &c,  ed.  Westermann.) 

ZOLL1KOFER,  GEORG  JOACHIM,  one  of  the  greatest  German 
pulpit  orators  of  the  18th  century,  was  born  on  the  5th.  of  August 
1730,  at  St.  Gallen  in  Switzerland.  His  early  education  was  conducted 
by  hie  father,  a  distinguished  and  much  respected  lawyer ;  and  after 
Laving  for  some  time  attended  the  public  school  of  his  native  place, 
young  Zollikofer  was  sent  to  the  gymnasia  of  Frankfurt-on-the-Main 
and  of  Bremen.  When  he  had  completed  his  preparatory  courses,  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Utrecht,  where  he  studied  chiefly  theology, 
but  devoted  also  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  ancients,  of  philoso- 
phy, and  belles  lettres.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Switzerland  he  was 
appointed,  in  1754,  pastor  at  Murten  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  but  he  did 
not  remain  there  long.  After  having  successively  been  removed  to 
Monatein  and  Isenburg,  he  was  invited,  in  1753,  to  the  office  of  pastor 
of  the  Reformed  (Calviniatic)  congregation  at  Leipzig.  In  this  place 
ho  continued  uutil  his  death,  on  the  25th  of  January  1788,  although 
several  very  honourable  offers  were  made  to  him.  His  position  at 
Leipzig  was  particularly  favourable,  for  his  congregation  was  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  in  Germany,  and  his  intercourse  with  the  distin- 
guished professors  of  the  university  had  a  great  influence  on  the 
development  of  his  talent  aa  a  pulpit  orator.  He  also  exerted  a 
very  beneficial  influence  not  only  upon  his  congregation,  but  upon  the 
young  theologians  of  Leipzig,  to  whom  his  upright  and  pious  conduct 
was  a  model  of  what  a  pastor  should  be.  His  knowledge,  though  very 
extensive,  was  not  always  profound,  and  he  attached  a  higher  value  to 
the  practical  part  of  religion  than  to  learning  and  theological  specu- 
lation. He  taught  his  flock  by  word  and  example  the  practical 
influence  which  Christianity  should  have  upon  their  conduct.  His 
method  of  preaching  was  calm  and  dignified,  impressive  and  con- 
vincing, without  being  rhetorical.  Although  his  sermons  were  not 
exactly  what  we  call  popular,  they  were  always  clear  and  lucid,  and 
won  their  way  to  the  heart  through  the  understanding.  He  counter- 
acted the  prevailing  prejudices  and  evils  of  the  time,  and  endfavoured 
to  correct  the  vulgar  notions  of  morality,  and  to  enlighten  his 
audience  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  What  rendered  his  iufluence 
as  a  teacher  the  more  efficacious  was,  the  fact  that  his  own  life  was  a 
perfect  exemplar  of  what  he  taught.  As  regards  his  doctrinal  views, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  common  opinions  where  he  thought 
them  incompatible  with  reason  and  good  sense  ;  and,  although  he  was 
not  a  neologian,  yet  he  differed  in  several  points  from  the  common 
Calvinistic  views.  The  beat  of  his  sermons,  amounting  to  about  250, 
were  published  and  received  with  great  favour,  and  they  are  still 
much  read  in  Germany.  Zollikofer  himself  published  several  col- 
lections of  them  :  one  at  Leipzig,  in  1769-71,  in  3  vols.  8vo  ;  a  second, 
in  1784,  2  vols.  8vo,  reprinted  in  1790  and  1795  ;  and  a  third  in  1787, 
8vo,  of  which  a  third  edition  appeared  in  1789.  After  his  death  a 
collection  of  unpublished  sermons  was  edited  by  F.  Von  Blaukenburg, 
in  7  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1788-89,  to  which  two  more  volumes  were 
added  by  J.  G.  Marezoll,  8vo,  Leipzig,  1804.  About  the  same  time 
there  appeared  a  complete  collection  of  all  Zollikofer's  sermons,  in 
15  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1789-1804.  Besides  these  sermons,  he  pub- 
lished— 1,  anew  Hymn-book  for  the  use  of  the  Reformed  Churches, 
8vo,  Leipzig,  1766;  some  of  the  hymns  are  of  his  own  composition, 
and  the  great  popularity  of  them  is  manifest  from  an  eighth  edition 
bioo.  div.  vol.  vr. 
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being  published  in  1789,  8vo.  2,  '  Abhandlung  iibcr  die  Erziehung," 
8vo,  Leipzig,  1783.  8,  'Anredun  und  Gebeto  zum  Gebrauch  bei  deui 
getneiuHchaftlichen  und  auch  deui  bikllliclMD  Gottcsdienate,'  8vo, 
Leipzig,  1777,  reprinted  is  1785.  4,  'AjubahUttbuBgra  und  Gobeto 
zum  Privatgubrauch  fiir  nachdenkendo  und  gutgeainnte  Christen,' 
2  vols.  !)vo,  Leipzig,  178.7.  A  third  aud  fourth  volumes  appeared  after 
his  death,  in  1792  and  1793,  and  a  new  edition  of  the  two  last  volume:-! 
in  1802,  &c.  Zollikofer  also  translated  several  works  from  the  French 
and  English,  with  which  languages  he  was  thoroughly  conversant. 
From  the  English  ho  translated  P.  Brydone's  '  Travels  in  Sicily  and 
Malta,'  of  which  a  third  edition  appeared  at  Leipzig  in  1783.  Zolli- 
kofer's  sermona  were  translated  into  English  by  William  Tooke, 
10  vols.  8vo. 

(C.  Garve,  Ueher  den  Ch/iracler  Zollikofer  $,  8vo,  Leipzig,  1788  ;  Jdr- 
dens,  Lexikon  JMwtscher  Hichter  und  Prosuitten,  v.  pp.  663-690.) 

ZONA'RAS,  JOANNES,  a  Greek  historian  and  theologian  of  the 
12th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  He  was  a  native  of  Constantinople, 
and  lived  in  tho  reign  of  tho  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus.  He  was  at 
first  invested  with  the  high  olfico  of  prtcfect  of  tho  emperor's  body- 
guards, and  that  ot  protoasecretis  (-rpuToaariKpriTts),  but  he  afterwards 
entered  a  monastery.  During  thia  last  period  of  his  life,  which  falls 
in  the  reign  of  Joannes  Comnenus,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
literary  pursuits,  aud  produced  several  great  works,  partly  historical 
and  partly  theological.  He  is  said  to  have  died  on  Mount  Athos,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-eight.  He  is  spoken  of  by  his  contemporaries,  aa 
well  aa  by  subsequent  writers,  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  both  as  a 
man  and  a  philosopher.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  those  of  his  works  which 
have  been  printed,  and  begin  with  the  most  important  : — 1,  XpouiK6i/, 
or  annals  from  tho  creation  of  the  world  down  to  the  death  of  Alexius 
Comnenus,  1118,  at  which  point  Acominatus  Nioetas  takes  up  the 
history.  This  work  is  divided  into  two  great  parts,  aud  subdivided 
into  eighteen  books.  It  is  a  compilation  from  the  earlier  Greek  his- 
torians, whose  statements  are  sometimes  only  transcribed  and  some- 
times abridged,  so  that  the  work  is  a  substitute  for  many  others  which 
have  perished.  The  '  Annals'  of  Zonaras  were  first  edited  by  H.  Wolf, 
with  a  Latin  translation  by  A.  Fugger  (3  vols,  folio,  Basel,  1557).  This 
edition  was  followed  by  a  much  better  one  by  Du  Fresne  du  Cango 
(2  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1686,  &c),  with  an  improved  Latin  translation  and 
notes.  A  reprint  of  thiB  edition  is  contained  in  the  Venice  collection 
of  the  Byzantine  writers  of  1729,  &c,  in  23  vols,  folio.  In  the  Bonn 
collection  of  the  Byzantine  writers  Zonaras  is  edited  by  Pinder.  2, 
'EJrjyjjo'is  ray  Upi>v  koX  06tW  Kav6vwv,  &c,  that  is,  an  exposition  of  the 
sacred  canons  and  those  of  the  apostles,  councils,  synods,  and  ecclesi- 
astical fathers.  The  commentary  on  the  canons  of  the  apostles  was 
edited  in  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Quintinus  (Paris,  1558),  and  that  on 
the  councils  and  fathers,  likewise  in  a  Latin  translation,  by  A.  Salmatia, 
(Milan,  1613).  The  Greek  original  of  the  latter,  with  the  Latin  version, 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1618,  folio.  The  whole  of  Zonaras'a  com- 
mentaries, both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  was  edited  by  G.  Beuemius  (folio, 
Oxford,  1672).  3,  A070S  irpbs  tous  r})e  (pvaiK-fiv  ttj?  yovrjs  tKpOT]v  fiiasua 
iryovfiivovs.  It  is  published  in  E.  Bonefidius's  'Jus  Orientale,'  iii.  261, 
&c,  both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  also  in  Leunclavius  and  Freher's 
'Jus  Graeco-Romanum,'  i.  351,  &c.  4,  '  Etc  irpoawirov  t£i>  apxtepew* 
irepl  too  fx$i  8e?v  8if£a5t\(pous  rfyv  avryv  ayaye<r6at  vpbs  yd/xow  : '  that  is,  a 
treatise  to  show  that  two  nephews  should  not  be  allowed  to  marry  the 
same  woman.  It  is  printed  in  Latin  and  Greek  in  Cotelerius's  '  Monu- 
menta  Ecclesiae  Graecae,'  ii.  483,  &c.  There  are  several  other  works 
of  Zonaras,  and  among  them  several  homilies  and  letters  which  have 
not  yet  been  printed,  or  only  in  a  fragmentary  way  :  a  complete  list  of 
them  is  given  by  Fabricius. 

.(Biblioth.  Graec,  xi,  p.  222,  &c. ;  vii.,  p.  465,  &c. :  compare  Cave, 
Historia  Literaria,  i.,  p.  648,  &c.) 

ZOROASTER,  or  ZERDUSHT,  the  founder  of  the  religion  of  the 
Parsees,  was  born  about  B.c.  589,  at  Urmia,  a  town  of  Azerbijan,  in 
the  reign  of  Lohrasp,  the  father  of  Gushtasp  (the  Darius  Hystaspes  of 
the  Greeks).  His  parents  were  in  an  humble  condition,  although  of  a 
noble  family,  and  some  of  the  Eastern  authorities  trace  the  lineage  of 
his  father,  Purushasp,  to  Feridoon.  Daghda  (Anquetil  writes  Do^do), 
the  mother  of  Zoroaster,  is  also  said  to  have  been  of  princely  birth, 
and  it  is  needless  to  observe  that  her  life  is  reported  to  have  been  so 
spotless  as  to  attract  the  favour  of  the  Deity,  who  foretold  to  her  the 
greatness  of  Zoroaster  while  yet  in  the  womb,  through  the  medium  of 
magic  dreams.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to-  state  that  the  birth  of  the 
Persian  prophet  was  attended  with  many  miraculous  circumstances 
calculated  to  make  the  persons  who  saw  it  adopt  and  spread  the 
belief  in  the  divine  mission  of  the  new  born  infant.  Many  of  these 
miracles  have  found  their  way  into  classical  writings,  and  Pliny 
mentions  that  Zoroaster  laughed  on  the  day  on  which  he  was  born, 
and  that  his  brain  palpitated  so  violently  as  to  repel  the  hand  when 
placed  on  it.  ('His.  Nat.'  vH.,  c.  16;  H.  Lord's  '  Account  of  the 
Modern  Parsees  in  India,'  c.  3.)  Miracles  of  this  kind  are  by  Eastern 
authors  always  made  to  precede  the  life  of  a  remarkable  man,  and 
they  serve  to  show  the  high  influence  which  Zoroaster  obtained 
throughout  life,  and  the  respect  which  posterity  paid  to  his  memory. 
The  years  of  Zoroaster's  childhood  quietly  passed  in  his  native  town — 
although  his  historians  delight  in  adorning  them  with  the  most  extra- 
vagant accounts  of  his  exploits  when  a  child.  However,  he  must  h»ve 
soon  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  nature,  as  it  is  stated  that 
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he  passed  twenty  years  in  the  deep  caves  of  the  mountain  Elbrooz 
(Pliny  mentions  this  with  a  slight  alteration,  '  Hist.  Nat.,'  xi,  c.  42) 
before  he  went  to  the  court  of  Gushtasp,  at  which  period  he  is  said  to 
have  been  only  thirty  years  of  age  (Hyde,  p.  330,  on  the  authority  of 
Shahristani).  His  having  secluded  himself  from  the  society  of  men 
for  a  great  number  of  years,  is  a  fact  corroborated  by  many  inde- 
pendent authorities.  It  was  in  his  retirement  that  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  Being  was  made  known  to  him,  and  as  this  porrion  of  Zoroa- 
ster's life  is  the  one  upon  which  the  Parsees  rest  most  of  tho  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  his  divine  mission,  we  shall  relate  it  according  to  the 
Zerlushtnameh.  It  must  be  observed  that  Zoroat-ter's  journey  to  the 
mountain  Klbrooz  is  by  the  Parsee  authors  invariably  called  the 
prophet's  journey  to  heaven,  where  he  received  bis  instructions  from 
Orinuzd  (i.  e.  the  Zend-Avesta  and  the  sacred  6re).  Then  (says  the 
Zerdusht-naraeh,  c.  22)  Bahman,  radiant  like  the  sun,  and  with  his 
head  covered  by  a  veil,  appeared  before  Zoroaster,  by  the  command  of 
Ormuzd,  and  said,  "  Who  art  thou?  What  dost  thou  want?"  Zoroa- 
ster answered,  "  I  seek  only  what  is  agreeable  to  Ormuzd,  who  has 
created  the  two  worlds,  but  I  know  not  what  he  wants  with  me.  O 
Thou,  who  art  pure,  buow  me  the  way  of  the  law."  These  words 
pleased  Bahman.  "  Rise,"  said  he,  "  to  go  before  Qod  ;  there  thou 
slialt  receive  the  answer  to  thy  request."  Zoroaster  rose  and  followed 
Bahman,  who  said,  "Shut  thine  eyes,  and  walk  swiftly."  When 
Zoroaster  opened  his  eyes,  he  saw  the  glory  of  heaven  ;  the  angels 
came  to  meet  him,  and  with  them  he  approached  Ormuzd,  to  whom 
he  addressed  his  prayer.  From  him  and  the  other  six  Amshaspands 
(or  heavenly  ministers)  he  received  the  following  instructions  ;  Or- 
muzd himself  said  to  Zoroaster,  "  Teach  the  nations  that  my  light  is 
hidden  under  all  that  shines.  Whenever  you  turn  your  face  towards 
the  light,  and  you  follow  my  command,  Ariman  (the  evil  spirit)  will 
be  seen  to  fly.  In  this  world  there  is  notbiug  superior  to  light."  He 
then  handed  to  him  the  Zend-Avesta  with  the  injunction  to  declare 
it  before  Gushtasp.  Bahman,  the  Amshaspand  presiding  over  the 
animals,  surrendered  his  office  to  Zoroaster,  and  gave  him  the  neces- 
sary directions.  Ardibehesht,  Shaherawar,  Isfendermad,  Khourdad, 
and  Amerdad  followed  the  example  of  Bahman,  and  Zoroaster  returned 
to  the  world  to  overthrow  the  false  doctrines  which  were  upheld  by 
magicians  and  had  brought  misery  upon  mankind.  This  fanciful 
story,  which  is  gravely  repeated  by  most  of  the  authors  on  the  life  of 
Zoroaster,  was  evidently  invented  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the 
chasm  which  the  twenty  years  of  seclusion  would  have  left. 

Zoroaster  first  saw  Gushtasp  at  Balkh,  and  he  soon  led  this  prince 
to  become  a  zealous  and  powerful  propagator  of  his  faith.  The  Zinat- 
al-Tawarikh  states  that  Asfandiyar,  the  son  of  Gushtasp,  was  the  first 
convert  of  Z>roaster;  and  that  his  father  was  persuaded  by  the 
eloquence  of  his  son  to  follow  his  example.  However,  the  new 
doctrine,  which  Zoroaster  said  had  been  revealed  to  him  from  above, 
spread  rapidly  in  the  province  of  Azerbijan  (i.  e.  '  the  house  of  fire'). 
Gushtasp  introduced  it  into  every  part  of  his  dominion',  and  ordered 
12,000  cow-hides  to  be  tanned  fine  that  the  precepts  of  his  new  faith 
might  be  written  on  them.  These  parchments  were  deposited  in  a 
vault  hewn  out  of  a  rock  in  Persepolis.  He  appointed  holy  men  to 
guard  them  ;  and  it  was  commanded  that  the  profane  should  be  kept 
at  a  distance  from  the  Bacred  book  (Malcolm,  i.  p.  45).  The  powerful 
protection  of  the  king  enabled  Zoroaster  to  introduce  his  doctrine 
farther  than  the  kingdom  of  Iran  ;  we  bear  of  his  journeys  into  Chal- 
daea,  and  that  Pashuran,  the  second  son  of  Gushtasp,  was  sent  by  him 
into  Varjamgherd  in  order  to  propagate  his  new  religion.  He  also 
tried  to  gain  proselytes  in  India,  aud  succeed  d  in  converting  a  learned 
Brahmin  (Tchengrighatchab,  according  to  Auquetil,  vol.  i.,  c.  2,  p.  70), 
who  went  back  into  his  native  country  with  a  great  number  of  priests. 
Temples  of  Fire,  or  Atesh-gahs,  were  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  empire 
at  the  expense  of  Gushtasp,  whose  zeal  in  imposing  the  Zend-Avesta 
not  only  on  his  own  subjects,  but  also  on  those  of  the  neighbouring 
monarchs,  at  last  engaged  him  in  a  war  with  Arja3p,  king  of  Turan. 
Zoroaster  was  undoubtedly  the  chief  instigator  of  this  war,  which  was 
protracted  beyond  his  life-time,  and  finally  ended  in  a  victory  gained 
by  Asfandiyar  over  the  Turanians,  who,  in  the  exultation  of  a  first 
Buccess,  had  determined  on  putting  to  death  all  the  followers  of 
ZoroaBter.  The  prophet  died  in  the  year  B.c.  513,  about  seventy-six 
years  of  age,  a  few  months  before  the  general  massacre  of  the  fire- 
worshippers  had  been  resolved  upon  by  Arjasp.  Some  authorities 
quoted  by  Hyde,  pp.  323  and  329,  say  that  he  was  murdered  during 
the  persecution. 

The  whole  history  of  Zoroaster,  when  divested  of  all  extraneous 
matter,  can  be  reduced  to  the  following  statement : — The  ancient 
religion  which  Djamshid  had  established  in  Iran  had  become  merely 
traditional  and  lost  its  influence  over  the  nation ;  new  sects  had 
sprung  up  in  every  direction  ;  Hindoos  and  Chaldaeans  were  endeavour- 
ing to  introduce  their  own  religion,  when  Zoroaster  appeared.  It  is 
evident  that  the  worship  of  elements  had  been  established  in  his 
native  province,  before  he  produced  his  great  reform  in  the  adjacent 
empire;  he  therefore  seems  to  have  restored  the  religion  of  his  ances- 
tors to  a  state  of  greater  purity  and  adapted  it  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
nation  where  he  was  the  first  to  promulgate  it. 

What  we  have  said  hitherto  rests  entirely  on  the  authority  of 
Eastern  authors — it  has  no  claim  to  historical  accuracy ;  but  it  con- 
tains more  than  can  be  gathered  from  classical  writers.    The  Life  of 


Zoroaster,  prefixed  to  Anquetil  du  Perron's  Zend-Avesta,  is  a  compen- 
dium of  all  the  extravagant  stories  which  have  been  invented  about 
Zoroaster. 

From  the  different  dates  assigned  to  Zoroaster  by  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  many  modern  authors  were  led  to  believe  that  there  were 
no  less  than  six  men  of  that  name  ;  but  this  opinion  has  been  satis- 
factorily refuted  by  Hyde,  in  his'Veterum  Persarum  et  Majorum 
Religionis  Historia ; '  and  lately  by  Pastoret,  in  his  '  Zoroastre,  Con- 
fucius, et  Mahomet  compards.'  For  an  ingeuious  endeavour  to  prove 
that  there  were  more  than  one  Zoroaster  we  refer  to  Stanley's  '  Historia 
Philosophise  '  (Pars  xiiL,  Sect,  i.,  c.  2);  and  to  Bryant's  'Analysis  of 
Ancient  Mythology,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  388,  where  almost  all  the  passages 
that  can  be  found  in  ancient  authors  relating  to  Zoroaster  are  very 
carefully  put  together. 

Again,  there  were  writers  who  identified  Zoroaster  with  Moses, 
among  whom  Huet  is  the  most  prominent  ('  Demonstratio  Evangelica.' 
Prop,  iv.,  c.  5) ;  others  again  have  supposed  that  Zoroaster  was  bora  in 
Palestine,  or  that  he  passed  his  early  youth  in  that  country  and 
earned  his  subsistence  by  becoming  a  servant  to  a  Jewish  prophet 
(Hyde,  p.  316).  Abu-1  faraj  states  this  prophet  to  have  been  Elijah, 
Hyde  thought  he  was  Esdras,  while  Prideaux  conjectures  that  Zoro- 
aster had  been  servant  to  EzokieL  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe 
that  these  conjectures  are  utterly  vain  and  quite  useless.  There  was 
only  one  Zoroastt-r  or  Zerdusht,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Gushtasp  and 
effected  a  great  reform. 

The  leading  doctrines  propagated  by  Zoroaster  were  the  following  : 
— He  taught  that  God  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  was  like  infinity 
of  time  aud  space.  There  were,  he  averred,  two  principles  in  the 
universe — good  and  evil ;  the  one  was  termed  Ormuzd,  or  the  good 
principle,  the  presiding  agent  of  all  good ;  the  other,  Ariman,  the  lord 
of  evil.  Each  of  these  had  the  power  of  creation,  but  that  power  was 
exercised  with  opposite  designs;  and  it  was  from  their  united  action 
that  an  admixture  of  good  and  evil  was  found  in  every  created  thing. 
The  angels  of  Ormuzd  sought  to  preserve  the  elements,  the  seasons, 
and  the  human  race,  which  the  internal  agents  of  Ariman  wished  to 
destroy.  But  the  power  of  good  alone,  the  great  Ormuzd,  was  eternal, 
and  must  therefore  ultimately  prevail.  Light  was  the  type  of  the 
good  spirit,  darkness  of  the  evil  spirit ;  and,  as  stated  above,  God  said 
to  Zoroaster,  "  My  light  is  concealed  under  all  that  shines."  Hence 
the  disciple  of  that  prophet,  when  he  performs  his  devotions  in  a 
temple,  turns  towards  the  sacred  fire  that  burns  upon  its  altar;  and 
when  in  the  open  air,  towards  the  sun,  as  the  noblest  of  all  lights,  and 
that  by  which  God  she  Is  his  divine  influence  over  the  whole  and  per- 
petuates the  works  of  his  creation.  [Arimanes.] 

Zoroaster,  we  are  told,  was  a  great  ast>  ologer  and  magician  ;  and  it 
is  even  stated  by  Porphyrius  that  Darius  was  so  proud  of  having  beeu 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  art  by  Zoroaster  himself,  that  he 
ordered  it  to  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb. 

After  his  death  the  religion  he  introduced  was  disturbed  by  a 
thousand  schisms ;  many  reforms  were  introduced;  but  it  gradually 
sank  to  a  mere  idolatrous  worship  of  the  fire  and  the  sun ;  the  wor» 
shippers  were  persecuted  when  Mohammedan  rulers  had  possessed 
themselves  of  Iran ;  they  first  fled  into  the  mountains,  and  at  last  left 
the  country  and  settled  in  Guzerat,  where  they  are  to  this  day  bub 
greatly  diminished  in  number. 

(Hyde,  Veterum  Persarum  et  Magorum  Religionis  Historia,  Oxford, 
1760;  Anquetil  du  Perron,  Zend-Avesta,  Paris,  1771;  Pastoret,  Zoro- 
aster, Confucius,  et  Mahomet  compares :  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia  ; 
Bayle,  Diction.  Historique,  has  a  long  and  curious  article  on  Zoro- 
aster.) 

•ZORRILLA,  Y  MORAL  DON  JOSE,  the  most  popular  living  poet 
of  Spain,  is  a  native  of  Valladolid,  where  he  was  born  on  the  21st  of 
February  1817.  His  father,  who  held  important  posts  in  the  magis- 
tracy, was  transferred  from  Valladolid  to  Burgos,  to  Seville,  and  in 
1827  to  Madrid,  where  his  son,  who  of  course  accompanied  him  in  his 
migrations,  was  sent  to  the  Seminary  of  Nobles  in  that  city.  In  early 
life  he  showed  a  strong  partiality  for  the  theatre  and  poetry,  and  he 
was  fond  of  reading  two  very  different  books,  Chateaubriand's  '  Spirit 
of  Christianity'  and  the  Bible.  His  father,  who  intended  him  for  the 
legal  profession,  sent  him  to  study  law  at  Toledo ;  but  Zorrilla  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  rambling  about  the  city  and  writing  verses.  In 
the  sequel,  when  going  to  Valladolid  to  pursue  the  same  study,  he 
entirely  neglected  it  for  poetry,  making  his  first  appearance  as  an 
author  in  the  pages  of  '  El  Artista,'  a  periodical  of  that  city,  he  was 
sent  to  his  father  at  Lerma,  under  the  charge  of  a  muleteer  who  was 
bound  for  that  town,  and  was  so  apprehensive  of  the  reception  he  was 
likely  to  meet  with,  that  on  their  stopping  at  the  house  of  one  of  his 
relations  on  the  road,  he  gave  the  muleteer  the  slip,  borrowed  a  horse 
of  his  relative  without  the  owner's  leave,  and  rode  back  to  Valladolid, 
and  thence  to  Madrid.  For  ten  months  he  eluded  all  the  efforts  to 
trace  him  made  by  his  family,  and  then  suddenly  burst  into  the  public 
notice  at  the  funeral  of  the  poet  Larra  [Larra].  Roca  de  Togorea 
had  just  concluded  a  funeral  oration  on  the  deceased,  "  when,"  says 
Nicomedes  Pastor  Diaz,  who  was  one  of  the  mourners,  "  from  the 
midst  of  us  and  as  if  he  had  sprung  from  the  sepulchre,  we  saw 
appear  a  youth,  almost  a  boy,  who  was  unknown  to  us  all.  His 
countenance  was  pallid ;  he  cast  a  sublime  glance  first  at  the  tomb, 
and  then  at  the  sky,  and  raising  a  voice  that  sounded  in  our  ears  for 
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the  first  time,  he  began  to  read  in  broken  aud  tremulous  accents  soino 
verses  in  honour  of  Larrn,  which  Sefior  Iloca  de  Togores  had  to 
take  from  his  baud,  fur  overcome  by  tho  force  of  his  emotions,  bo 
:ould  not  proceed.  Our  astonishment  and  our  enthusiasm  wore  equal. 
Ab  soon  as  we  learned  the  ivnue  of  the  gifted  mortal  who  had  pro- 
nounced such  now  and  oelcstial  harmony  in  our  ears,  we  returned 
thanks  to  Providence  for  having  raised  up  one  poet  at  the  death  of 
anothor,  and  the  satno  funeral  procession  which  had  just  accompanied 
the  illustrious  Larra  to  the  mansions  of  the  dead  left  the  precincts  of 
the  cemetery  carrying  in  triumph  a  new  poet  to  the  world  of  the 
living,  and  proclaiming  with  enthusiasm  the  name  of  Zorrilla." 

Such  is  the  narrative  prefixed  by  Pastor  Diaz  to  a  volume  edited  by 
himself  and  Roca  de  Togores  of  the  poems  of  Zorrilla,  which  appeared 
a  few  months  after  in  1837.  The  first  piece  in  the  volume  is  the  poem 
in  memory  of  Larra,  the  romaiudir  are  chiefly  pieces  in  which  may  be 
traced  the  influence  of  the  poetry  of  Iiyion  and  still  more  of  the 
French  romautic  school  of  the  period.  With  much  that  was  crude 
there  was  much  of  promiso — the  poet  was  still  so  young  that  the 
mo-t  brilliant  hopes  were  formed  of  his  career,  and  they  have  not 
been  disappointed.  In  his  next  volume  of  poems,  which  followed  soon 
after,  he  had  chanted  his  line  of  thought,  and  announced  his  ambition 
to  become  a  national  poet,  and,  as  a  Spaniard  and  a  Chiistian,  to  sing 
the  glories  of  Christianity  and  Spain.  To  this  determination  he  has 
adhered  for  the  twenty  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  and  has  thus  per- 
haps assisted  in  contining  his  fame  to  his  native  country,  where  he 
appears  to  be  recoguised  as  decidedly  the  first  poet  of  his  time.  His 
productions  are  numerous.  His  dramas  alone  amount  to  more  than 
twenty  in  number,  all  of  them  on  national  subjects,  and  written  in  the 
old  national  metre  of  Lope  and  Calderon.  One  of  them,  '  The  Apo- 
theosis of  Calderon  '  is  quite  in  the  old  Spanish  taste,  the  characters 
being  Fame,  Repose,  Criticism,  Homer,  Virgil,  Shakspere,  and  Cer- 
vantes. In  'Don  Juan  Tenorio,'  a  play  in  two  parts,  founded  on  the 
story  of  the  world-renowned  Don  Juan,  the  termination  leaves  the  hero 
not  in  hell  but  in  purgatory,  amid  a  burst  of  religious  doctrine  and 
feeling  which  iu  England  would  be  thought  unusual  for  the  stage. 
The  most  popular  of  his  dramas  is  another  in  two  parts,  '  El  Zapatero 
y  el  Key'  (the  Shoemaker  and  the  King),  which  has  been  one  of  tbo 
most  successful  on  the  Spanish  boards.  Many  of  the  others  are 
accused  of  being  melodramatic,  but  none  of  being  dull.  His  ballads 
aud  shorter  pieces  exhibit  the  same  national  air.  One  of  the  finest  is 
undoubtedly  1 A  buen  Juez,  mejor  Testigo'  (The  Judge  good  and  the 
Witness  better),  a  story  of  a  seduced  lady  who,  unable  to  produce 
any  evidence  of  her  seducer's  promise  of  marriage,  appeals  to  a  crucifix 
before  which  it  was  made,  and  is  miraculously  answered, — a  tale  so 
vividly  and  admirably  told,  that  but  for  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  to 
English  notions  irreverent,  character  of  some  of  its  contents,  it  would 
probably  have  been  long  ere  now  translated  and  popular  in  English. 
While  Zorrilla's  subjects  are  thus  national  and  antique,  his  style  of 
narrative  is  by  no  means  of  the  grave  aud  serious  real  Spanish  cha- 
racter, but  rapid,  concise,  and  energetic,  with  some  of  the  best 
characteristics  of  modern  French  literature,  which  he  appears  to 
have  studied  closely.  Perhaps  his  leading  work,  on  the  whole,  is  his 
'Cantos  del  Trovador'  (Songs  of  the  Troubadour),  a  collection  of 
legends  aud  historical  traditions  (3  vols.,  Madrid,  1840-41).  His 
'Granada,'  an  epic  poem  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1852),  appears  to  be  less  suc- 
cessful. Iu  the  preface  he  speaks  in  somewhat  hyperbolic  terms  of 
Granada,  which  he  informs  us  has  "  become  for  him  the  object  of  a 
superstitious  idolatry  which  has  absorbed  all  his  thoughts."  The 
whole  history  of  the  city  was  to  be  included  in  this  poem  and  in 
another  called  the  '  Cuento  de  Cuentos'  (or  Tale  of  Tales).  Though 
so  ardent  a  devotee  of  Spanish  glory,  Zorrilla  has  now  lived  for  some 
years  away  from  it,  spending  much  of  bis  time  in  France  and  Belgium, 
and  by  a  passage  in  one  of  his  noti  s  to  'Uraoada,'  he  appears  to  have 
visited  England.  He  speaks  in  the  preface  to  the  same  poem  of  "the 
misfortunes  which  have  nearly  overwhelmed  him,'  and  "tue  loss  of 
his  parents  and  property."  By  a  poem  publi-htd  as  ear  y  as  1840  and 
addressed  to  his  wife  Donna  Matilda  O'Reilly  y  Zorri  la,  it  may  be 
gathered  that  he  was  early  married  to  a  lady  of  Irish  descent.  An 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Paris  in  1847,  and  again  in  1853, 
as  part  of  the  collection  of  Spanish  classics  issued  by  Baudry. 

ZO'SIMUS,  a  native  of  Greece,  succeeded  Innocent  I.  as  bishop  of 
Rome,  A.D.  417,  under  the  reign  of  Honorius,  emperor  of  the  West. 
At  that  time  Pelagius  and  his  friend  Ccelestius  were  disseminating  iu 
the  west  their  peculiar  doctrines  about  the  merit  of  good  works  and 
the  freedom  of  man  from  ain.  Zosimus  appears  at  first  to  have  been 
captivated  by  the  eloquence  of  Ccelestius,  who  was  a  ready  aud  subtle 
speaker,  and  to  have  countenanced  his  tenets.  But  Pelagius  and 
Coelestiua  were  soou  after  condemned  by  the  council  of  Carthage,  a.d. 
418,  and  Zosimus  confirmed  the  sentence  of  heresy  against  the  Pela- 
gians. A  dispute  about  jurisdiction  having  arisen  in  Gaul  between 
the  bishop  of  Aries  and  the  bishop  of  Vienne,  Zosimus  supported  the 
bishop  of  Aries,  but  the  other  bishops  of  Gaul  did  not  submit  to  his 
decision.  Zosimus  encouraged  appeals  from  the  bishops  to  the  see  of 
Rome.  His  letters  on  the  Gaulish  and  Pelagian  controversies  are 
worthy  of  notice,  and  tbey  are  inserted  in  Constant's  'Epistola;  Roma- 
norum  Pontincum.'  Zosimus  died  December,  26  418.  (Muratori, 
Annali  d  Italia,  and  the  Cburch  Historians.) 

ZO'SIMUS  \Za<ri/ios),  a  Gretk  historian  of  the  time  of  Theodosius 


tho  younger  (a.d.  108-150).  He  is  described  by  Photius  ('BibL  Cod.,' 
98)  as  /c<i/U7js.  itaX  airu  <pirrKtitTvffyytii>os,(t  omen  et  exadvocatus  finci),  and  MM 
perhaps  a  son  of  Zoaiiiius,  the  praufect  of  Kpirun,  who  is  mentioned  iu 
tho  Theodosian  Code  in  connection  with  come  lawn  promulgated  by 
Valentiniau  and  Valens  iu  a.d.  373.  Zomiijub  is  the  author  of  an 
historical  work  still  extant  (bmpta  or  iaTopmiv),  in  nix  book*,  which 
appears  to  have  been  written  after  the  year  a.d.  A'Z~>,  a»  it  (v.  27)  men- 
tions an  occurrence  which  happened  in  that  year.  It  begins  with  the 
history  of  Augustus,  and  alte  r  having  given  iu  the  lir«t  book  a  ski  t  h 
of  the  history  of  tho  emperors  down  to  the  end  of  I  'itnlttttn'l  reign, 
a.d.  305,  the  author  devotes  the  remaining  five  books  to  a  more  de- 
tailed history  of  the  Roman  Ampin  down  to  the  year  A.D.  409,  when 
Rome  was  besieged  by  Alaric  a  second  time,  and  Attalus  was  declared 
emperor.  Zo-imus  seems  to  have  been  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
the  earlier  writers  on  Roman  history.  Photius  says  that  this  work 
was  a  mere  oompilatiou  from  tho  chronicle  of  Eunapius,  who  however 
is  not  mentioned  by  Zosimus.  He  also  used  the  works  of  Dexippus 
and  Olympiodorus,  from  the  latter  of  whom  ha  copied  whole  chapters. 
As  Zosimu,s  did  not  examine  the  credibility  of  his  sources,  his  own 
weight  as  an  historical  autnority  depends  on  that  of  his  eourc  s.  The 
style  of  bis  history  is  well  characterised  by  Photius,  who  calls  it  con- 
cise, pure,  aud  pleasing.  Zosimus  himself  was  a  pagan,  and  is  severely 
censur  d  by  Christian  writers  for  the  frankness  with  which  he  records 
the  crimes  and  vic>  s  of  Christian  emperors.  (Phot.,  'Bibl.  Cod.,' 38  ; 
Evagrius,  iii,  40,  41;  Nicephorus,  xvi.  41,  &c.)  But  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  he  carried  his  accusation  any  further  than  his  duty  as  a 
historian  required.  The  first  edition  of  the  history  of  Zosimus  ap- 
peared in  a  Latin  translation  by  Leunclavius,  fob,  Basel,  1576.  It 
contains  the  vindication  of  the  character  of  Zosimus  against  the  impu- 
tations of  Christian  writers,  and  also  a  Latin  translation  of  Procopiua, 
Agathias,  and  Jornandes.  The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  with 
the  translation  of  Leunclavius  (though  the  translator's  name  is  not 
mentioned)  is  that  of  H.  Stephens,  4 to,  Lyon,  1681.  In  this  edition 
Zosimus  is  printed  with  Herodian.  Zosimus  is  also  contained  in  Fr. 
Sylburg's  '  Romance  Historise  Scriptores  Grajci,'  fob,  Frankfurt,  1590: 
this  was  followed  by  two  separate  editions  of  Zosimus,  the  one  by 
Chr.  Olearius  (Zeitz,  8vo,  1579,  repriuted  at  Jena,  Svo,  1714),  aud  the 
other  by  Thomas  Smith  (Oxford,  8vo,  1679).  The  best  modern  editions 
are  that  of  J.  F.  Reitemeier  (Leipzig,  8vo,  1784,  with  a  valuable  intro- 
duction, notes,  and  commentary),  and  of  Emmauuel  Bekker  (Bonn, 
8vo,  1837).  There  is  an  English  translation,  under  the  title  of  'The 
New  History  of  Count  Zosimus,'  &c,  8vo,  London,  1684.  (Fabricius, 
BibUoth.  Grcec,  viii.,  p.  62.  &c. ;  Vossius,  De  Ilistoricis,  p.  312,  ed. 
Westermann ;  Reitemeier,  Commentatio  de  Zosimi  fide,  stdo  et  Histo- 
ricis  quos  ille  sequulus  est  Scriptoribus,  in  the  BiLUulheca  PtiUoLgica, 
ii.,  p.  225,  &c ,  Leipzig,  8vo,  1780.) 

ZOLJCH,  RICHARD,  an  eminent  English  civilian,  was  born  about 
1590.  He  was  educated  on  the  free  foundation  of  Wincdester  school; 
elected  to  Mew  College,  Oxford,  in  1607,  aud  chosen  fellow  in  1609. 
He  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law  in  June  1614,  and  was 
admitted  at  Doctors'  Commons  in  January  1618.  In  April  1619  he 
commenced  L.L.D.,  and  was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Liw  at 
Oxford  in  1620.  He  represented  Hythe  in  the  last  parliament  of 
James  I.  In  1625  he  was  appointed  principal  of  St.  Alban  s  Hall,  and 
chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  and  soon  after  judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty.  He  contributed  the  legal  arguments  to  tne 
reasons  against  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  published  by  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  1647.  In  1648  he  submitted  to  the  parlia- 
mentary visitois,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  bis  university  appoint- 
ments till  the  Restoration.  Cromwell  appointed  him  one  of  the 
delegates  in  the  cause  of  Dom  Pautaleon  de  Sa,  brother  of  the  Por- 
tuguese ambassador,  who  was  tried  aud  executed  in  1553,  for  the 
murder  of  an  English  gentleman.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  rein- 
stated as  judge  of  the  Admiralty,  and  nominated  a  commissioner  for 
regulating  the  university.  He  died  soon  after  at  his  apartments  in 
Doctors'  Commons,  on  the  1st  of  March  1661. 

Zouch  published,  in  1613,  '  The  Dove,'  an  indifferent  po?m.  His 
professional  works  are  : — 1,  '  Elementa  Jurisprudential,  dehuitionibus, 
reguhs,  et  senteutiis  selectioribus  juris  ch  ilis  illustrata,'  £vo.  Oxford, 
1629.  2,  'Descriptio  juris  et  judicii  feudalis,  secundum  consuetudines 
Mediolani  et  Normanuiae,  pro  introductione  a  I  jurisprudeutiam  Angli- 
canam,'  8vo,  Oxford,  1634.  3,  'Descrip  io  juris  et  judicii  temporalis, 
secundum  consuetudines  feudales  et  iS'ormannicas,  4to,  Oxford,  1636. 
4,  '  Descriptio  juris  et  judicii  ecclesiastici,  secundum  canones  et  con- 
suetudines Anglicanas,'  4to,  Oxford,  1636.  5,  '  Descriptiones  juris  et 
judicii  sacri ;  juris  et  judicii  niiiitaris ;  et  juris  et  judicii  maritimi,'  4 to, 
Oxford,  1610.  6,  '  Juris  et  judicii  facialis,  sive  juris  inter  gentes,  4c. 
explicatio,'  4,to,  Oxford,  1650.  7,  'Cases  and  Questi'.na  resolved  at 
Civil  Law,'  8vo,  Oxford,  1652.  8,  '  Solutio  qutestionis  de  legati  delin- 
quentis  judice competente*  Svo,  1657.  9,  'truditionis  ingeu use  speci- 
men, scilicet  artium,  logicse  dialectic*.  &c  ,'  Svo,  Oxford,  1657.  10, 
'  Quacstiouuin  juris  civilis  centuria  iu  decern  classes  distributa,' 8vo, 
Oxford,  1660.  11,  '  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  Court  asserted 
at.  an, st  Sir  Edward  Coke's  Articuli  Admiralitatis,  in  the  22ud  chapter 
of  his  Jurisdiction  of  Courts,'  Svo,  London,  1663  ;  a  posthumous  pub- 
lication. An  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled  'Specimen  quasstiooum 
juris  civilis,'  4to,  Oxford  1653,  has  been  attributed  to  Zouch. 

ZOUCH,  THOMAS,  an  English  divine,  was  born  near  Wakt  field  in 
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Yorkshire,  in  1737.  He  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1757. 
In  1760  he  was  elected  into  one  of  Lord  Craven's  scholarships.  He  was 
chosen  fellow  of  his  college,  and  appointed  assistant  tutor  in  1763. 
The  state  of  his  health  obliging  him  to  leave  the  University  in  1770, 
his  college  presented  him  to  the  living  of  Wycliffe,  in  the  North  Hiding 
of  Yorkshire.  Io  1791  he  was  appointed  deputy-commissary  of  the 
archdeaconry  of  Richmond;  and  in  1793  chaplain  to  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  and  rector  of  Scroyingham.  At  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother,  the  Rev.  Henry  Zouch,  he  inherited  an  estate  at  Sandal, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death.  Mr.  Pitt  conferred  upon 
him  the  second  prebend  iu  the  church  of  Durham.  The  see  of  Carlisle 
was  offered  to  him  in  1808,  but  he  declined  it  on  account  of  his 
advanced  age.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  December,  1815.  Dr.  Zouch 
was  an  elegant  classical  scholar,  and  possessed  considerable  acquire- 
ments in  botany.  Besides  several  occasional  discourses,  he  published 
'  An  inquiry  into  the  Prophetic  Chaiacter  of  the  Romans,  as  described 
in  Daniel  viii.  23-25,'  1792  ;  and  '  An  attempt  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
Prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,'  1800.  He  also  published 
some  biographical  works  : — 1,' Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,'  4to,  1808;  2,  'Memoir  of  the  Life  of  John  Sudbury, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Durham,  4to,  1808 ;  and  an  edition  of  Isuak  Walton's 
•Lives,'  with  additions. 

ZOUST,  GERARD,  called  sometimes  Sowst  and  Soest,  was  a  Ger- 
man portrait-painter  of  great  ability,  who  established  himself  in 
England,  and  was  one  of  Lely's  rivals,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He 
was  born  in  Westphalia,  in  1637,  but  the  year  in  which  he  came  to 
England  is  not  known.  Buckeridge,  in  his  '  English  school,'  says  he 
came  to  this  country  about  the  year  1656,  and  found  encouragement 
suitable  to  his  merit.  ■■  His  portraits  of  men,"  he  continues  "  are 
admirable,  having  in  them  a  just,  bold  draft,  and  good  colouring ;'  but 
he  did  not  always  execute  with  a  due  regard  to  grace  in  women's 
faces ;  which  is  an  habit  that  can  only  be  acquired  by  drawing  after 
the  most  perfect  beauties,  in  which  his  country  did  not  greatly  abound. 
What  we  are  most  indebted  to  him  for  is  his  educating  Mr.  Riley." 
Walpole  says  of  Zoust — "  By  what  I  have  seen  of  his  hand,  particu- 
larly his  own  head  at  Houghton,  he  was  an  admirable  master.  It  is 
animated  with  truth  and  nature;  round,  bold,  jet  highly  finished." 
Jervase,  the  paiuter,  admired  Zoust's  style  and  endeavoured  to  acquire 
it :  he  copied  a  portrait  which  he  had  in  his  possession,  by  Zoust,  more 
than  once.  Zoust  was  a  mau  of  singular  temper,  and  was  much  dis- 
pleased at  Lely's  female  portraits  being  preferred  to  his.  He  was 
slovenly  in  his  dress,  and  he  often  opened  his  house-door  in  Cursitor's- 
nlley  or  Holborn-row  himself,  and  if  he  did  not  like  the  look  of  his 
visitor,  he  used  to  say  that  his  master  was  not  at  home.  Walpole 
mentions  several  portraits  by  him,  among  them  a  fine  head  of  Loggan, 
the  engraver,  one  of  Sir  F.  Throckmorton,  and  an  excellent  one  of  a 
gentleman  in  a  dark  periwig,  on  the  back  of  which  was  written  the 
price  of  the  picture  and  frame  :  the  picture  31.  and  the  frame  16s.  His 
draperies  were  frequently  of  satin,  in  which  he  imitated  the  manner  of 
Terburgh.    He  died  in  1681,  aged  forty-four. 

ZSCHOKKE,  JOHANN  HEINRICH  DANIEL,  was  born  at  Mag- 
deburg in  Prussia  on  March  22,  1771,  and  received  the  earlier  part  of 
his  education  in  the  Klosterschule  and  in  the  gymnasium  of  that 
town.  When  only  seventeen  he  quitted  his  school  and  family,  and 
became  play-writer  to  a  troop  of  strolling-players.  In  a  short  time 
however  he  returned  to  his  family,  and  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Frankfurt  on-the- Oder,  where,  without  any  settled  plan,  he  studied 
philosophy,  theology,  the  fine  arts,  history,  and  finance.  In  1792  he 
commenced  private  teaching  in  Frankfurt,  but  with  little  success ; 
and  he  employed  most  of  his  time  in  writing  for  the  stage,  where  his 
'  Aballino,  the  Bandit '  (of  which  the  story  was  borrowed  by  Monk 
Lewis  for  his  'Bravo  of  Venice'),  and  'Julius  von  Sassen,'  produced 
at  this  period,  were  favourably  received.  But  he  also  wrote  against 
a  government  edict  respecting  religion,  and  therefore  when,  in  1796, 
he  applied  for  a  professorship,  it  was  refused  him.  He  then  left  Frank- 
furt, travelled  about  Germany  and  France,  and  at  length  settled  at 
Reichenau  in  the  Graubundten  where,  in  conjunction  with  Tscharner, 
he  established  a  boarding-school  for  boys,  which  was  so  well  conducted 
that  the  canton  presented  him  with  its  freedom  as  a  burgher,  and  he 
evinced  his  gratitude  by  writing  his  '  Geschichte  des  Freistaats  der 
drei  Biinde  in  Rhiieten'  (History  of  the  Free  State  of  the  Three 
Leagues  in  Khaetia),  which  was  published  in  1790.  This  is  an  account 
of  the  early  associations  of  the  canton  for  the  establishment  of  its 
liberties,  and  was  the  precursor  of  several  other  works  on  the  history 
of  Switzerland.  In  that  year  however  the  Canton  of  Graubundten 
declined  to  join  the  Helvetic  republic  established  under  French  in- 
fluence ;  Zschokke  was  in  favour  of  the  union  ;  he  became  unpopular, 
and  his  school  was  the  sacrifice.  Austrian  troops  entered  the  canton, 
and  Zschokke  withdrew  to  Aarau,  where  the  central  government  of 
the  Helvetic  republic  was  then  fixed.  His  reputation,  his  talents,  and 
his  political  opinions,  procured  him  employment  under  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  made  chief  of  the  department  of  education,  and  was 
Bent  in  the  capacity  of  a  fully-empowered  government  commissioner  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  Unterwalden,  then  suflering  from  the  devastations 
of  a  foreign  enemy  and  the  effects  of  party  violence,  where  he  acted 
as  a  true  benefactor  and  a  restorer  of  peace.  A  memorial  of  this 
remarkable  period  is  given  in  his  '  Historischen  Denkwiirdigkeiten  der 
Schweitzeritche  Staatsumwalzung '  (Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Swiss 
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Revolution).  His  commission  was  subsequently  extended  over  tha 
cantons  of  Uri,  Schwytz,  and  Zug,  and  his  appeals  for  the  help  of  the 
miserable  sufferers  remain  in  proof  of  his  powers  of  eloquence. 
During  this  time  he  wrote  his  '  Geschichte  vom  Kiimpfe  und  Unter- 
gange  der  Schweitzerische  Berg- und  Waldcantone'  (History  of  the 
Conflicts  and  Fall  of  the  Swiss  Mountain  and  Forest  Cantons),  an 
excellent  sketch,  published  in  1801.  In  1801  the  central  government 
of  Bern  nominated  him  to  the  bailiwicks  of  Lugano  and  Bellinzona, 
where  he  executed  his  duties  with  the  beet  results.  On  his  return  to 
Bern  he  was  loud  in  his  complaints  against  the  French  ambassador 
Bernhard,  and  the  General  Dumas,  on  account  of  their  oppressive  con- 
duct and  arbitrary  proceedings ;  for  Zschokke  bad  opposed  the  desires 
of  the  Graubundten  for  independence  rather  from  a  conviction  of 
their  hopelessness  than  from  any  unpatriotic  love  of  French  domina- 
tion, and  he  stated  "  that  the  Helvetic  executive  directory  enjoyed  no 
influence  or  consideration ;  it  was  in  a  manner  foreign  to  the  people 
it  was  appointed  to  govern  ;  "  but  it  was  not  cruel,  and  it  avoided 
anarchy,  so  that  he  was  contented  to  act  under  it.  His  remonstrances 
had  produced  no  immediate  effects,  when  he  was  created  governor 
of  Basel,  where  a  commotion  had  arisen  against  the  land  tax  and 
tithes;  he  there  threw  Limself  into  the  midst  of  an  armed  assemblage 
of  the  people,  and  induced  them  to  follow  bis  advice  and  submit. 
When  the  central  government  at  Bern,  with  the  Landmann  Aloys 
Reding  at  its  head,  prepared  in  1801  to  restore  the  ruptured  federalism 
of  the  union,  Zschokke  resigned  his  offices,  as  he  doubted  whether 
the  attempt  could  be  successful  then,  and  he  retired  to  Biberstein  in 
Aargau,  to  devote  himself  to  his  favourite  studies.  Much  civil  con- 
tention arose,  and  a  civil  war  seemed  inevitable,  when  in  October 
1802,  Bonaparte  offered  his  mediation,  and  by  it  the  federal  union  of 
Switzerland  was  established  in  1803.  The  modification  brought 
Zschokke  again  into  political  activity.  He  was  presented  with  the  citi- 
zenship of  Aargau,  and  nominated  by  the  government  in  1804  a  member 
of  the  council  of  mines  and  forests.  In  the  same  year  he  commenced 
his  popular  '  Schweizerboten '  (Swiss  Messenger),  and  in  1807  his 
*  Miscellen  fur  die  neueste  Weltkunde'  (Miscellany  of  the  most  recent 
Events),  which  was  continued  without  interruption  till  1813;  it  dis- 
played a  happy  choice  of  subjects,  a  richness  of  contents,  a  conscien- 
tious liberalism,  and  in  general  a  strong  and  correct  judgment.  In 
1814,  when  the  Swiss,  after  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte,  again  wished 
to  reconstruct  their  constitution,  Zschokke  exerted  himself  to  main- 
tain peace  in  Aargau,  while  he  strenuously  defended  its  independence 
against  the  claims  of  Bern.  In  1829,  in  consequence  of  some  impu- 
tations against  him  as  editor  of  the  '  Schweizerboten,'  he  resigned  his 
offices  of  church  and  forest  inspector,  but  retained  those  of  member  of 
the  council,  of  the  school  directory,  and  president  of  the  directory  of 
the  school  of  education  for  artisans.  In  1830  he  was  re-chosen  a  member 
of  the  church  council,  and  he  continued  to  exert  himself  actively  and 
effectively  in  the  promotion  of  education  and  all  social  reforms,  though 
his  time  was  now  chiefly  given  to  literary  composition.  With  these 
duties  and  his  literary  works,  which  became  extremely  numerous,  he 
continued  to  occupy  himself  until  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Biber- 
stein, on  June  27,  1848.  His  published  works  are  of  very  varie  !  charac- 
ter. We  have  noticed  some  of  his  historical  and  political  productions, 
but  in  this  class  the  most  valuable  are  his  '  Geschichte  des  Baierischen 
Volks  und  seiner  Fiirsten'  (History  of  the  Bavarian  People  and  their 
Princes),  1813-18;  and  'Des  Schweizerlandes  Geschichte  fur  das 
Schweizervolk '  (History  of  Switzerland  for  the  Swiss  People),  1822  ; 
which  are  highly  esteemed,  have  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  are 
distinguished  by  a  lucidity  of  arrangement,  clearness  of  perception,  a 
keen  insight  into  character,  and  warmth  and  strength  of  expression. 
His  novels  and  tales  exceed  all  other  classes  in  number.  Among  the 
best  are  his  'Adventures  of  a  New  Year's  Night,'  which  was  translated 
in  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  'Jonathan  Frock,'  a  serio-comic  novel, 
'The  Dead  Guest,' and  'The  Goldmaker's  Village.'  His  merits  are  a 
correct  delineation  of  the  nicer  shades  of  character,  a  naturally  simple 
pathos,  a  happy  exposition  of  some  of  the  weak  points  of  our  social 
institutions,  a  considerable  amount  of  humour,  and  a  constant 
maintenance  of  good  principles  and  feelingB.  Some  of  these  novels, 
like  the  '  Cottagers  of  Glenburnie,'  aim  at  effecting  the  removal  of  social 
evils,  national  prejudices,  or  injurious  customs,  such  as 'Die  Brannt- 
weinpest'  (The  Brandy  Pest);  he  is  frequently  tedious,  and  his  plots 
are  improbable,  and  the  least  happy  of  his  attempts  are  of  the  historical 
class.  His  poetry  seldom  rises  beyond  mediocrity,  nor  are  his  dramatc 
attempts  of  a  high  character.  He  had  much  knowledge  of  a  kind 
fitting  him  for  his  office  of  inspector  of  forests,  and  was  acquainted  with 
geology,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  country  in  which  he  resided, 
as  is  shown  in  his  '  Gebirgsfbrster  '  and  '  Die  Alpenwiilder.'  By  far 
the  most  popular  of  his  works  was  his  'Stunden  der  Andacht'  (Hours 
of  Devotion),  which  was  first  published  as  a  Sunday  periodical,  and 
which  has  gone  through  forty  editions.  It  is  one  of  the  most  complet3 
expositions  of  modern  rationalism,  but  its  want  of  orthodoxy  was  held 
to  be  compensated  by  its  fervid  eloquence,  and  its  zealous  inculcation 
of  every  practical  duty  in  all  ranks.  This  work  was  not  known  to  be 
his  till  the  appearance  of  his  '  Selbstschau,'  a  sort  of  autobiography  of 
a  somewhat  singular  character,  which  has  been  translated  into  English. 
He  published  a  collected  edition  of  his  historical  writings,  in  1830,  in 
16  volumes,  and  a  selection  of  his  novels  and  poems  in  10  volumes,  in 
1847  ;  but  an  edition  of  his  collected  works,  in  1825,  occupied  40  vols. 
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Many  of  his  works  have  1  ecu  translate  d  into  French  ;  and  in  English 
we  have  his  ' Ooldenthal,'  a  tale  ;  '  Her  Qoldmacberadorf ; '  'Love's 
Stratagem,'  and  other  tales;  'The  History  of  Switzerland  ;'  a  volume 
of  select  essays ;  and  the  '  Stundon  der  Audacht,'  under  the  titlo  of 
•Hours  of  Meditation  and  Reflection.' 

ZUCCARELLI,  or  ZUCCHERELLT,  FRANCESCO,  a  distinguished 
Italian  landscape-painter,  born  at  Pitigliano,  near  Florence,  in  1702. 
He  first  studied  figure-painting,  but  he  eventually  decided  upon  fol- 
lowing landscape-painting,  iu  which  his  first  instructor  was  Paolo 
Auesi,  at  Florence.  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome  and  continued  his 
studies  with  Morandi,  and  lastly  with  l'ietro  Nelli.  Zucearolli 
established  hinuelf  at  Venice,  but  he  acquired  in  time,  through 
Smith's  prints,  after  his  works,  so  great  a  reputation  in  England,  that 
he  wus  induced  to  visit  this  country  in  1762,  and  his  success  was 
such  as  to  satisfy  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  At  the  institution 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1768  he  was  elected  one  of  the  members, 
and  is  accordingly  ono  of  those  who  are  considered  its  founders. 
Several  of  his  pictures  have  been  eugraved  by  Vivares.  The  figures 
in  them  were  painted  by  himself;  and  "  it  has  been  remarked,"  says 
Edwards,  "  that  among  the  figures  which  he  introduced  in  his  land- 
scapes, he  frequently  represented  one  with  a  gourd-bottle  at  his  waist, 
as  is  often  seen  in  Italy.  This  is  paid  to  have  been  done  intentionally, 
as  a  sort  of  pun  on  his  own  name,  Zucco  being  the  Italian  word  for 
gourd." 

In  1759  Zuccarelli  painted  a  set  of  designs  for  tapestries,  which 
were  executed  by  the  kiug'B  tapestry-weaver,  Paul  Saunders,  for  the 
Earl  of  Egremont's  house  in  Piccadilly.  He  painted  many  creditable 
pictures  in  England,  but  they  are  generally  very  inferior  to  those  he 
painted  in  Venice,  and  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  his  reputation 
and  the  fortune  be  made  in  this  country.  His  latter  works  are  cold  in 
colouring,  want  harmony,  and  are  artificial  in  their  composition ; 
there  are  some  specimens  at  Hampton  Court.  Zuccarelli  however  in 
his  time  reigned  over  the  public  taste  iu  England ;  and  the  chief  cause 
of  Wilson's  want  of  success  was  because  he  did  not  imitate  him. 

In  1773  he  returned  to  Florence,  and  he  gave  up  painting,  having 
resolved  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet  retirement;  the 
suppression  however  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  of  a  monastery,  on 
the  security  of  which  he  had  advanced  money,  deprived  him  of  his 
property.  This  misfortune  compelled  him  to  resume  the  pencil,  and 
he  found  sufficient  employment  from  the  English  gentlemen  who 
visited  Florence,  where  he  continued  to  paint  until  his  death  in  1788. 
He  etched  some  plates  after  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

(Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica,  &c, ;  Edwards,  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  <kc.) 

ZU'CCARO,  TADDEO  and  FEDEPJ'GO,  two  celebrated  Italian 
historical  painters,  were  the  sons  of  Ottaviano  Zuccaro,  an  obscure 
painter,  and  were  born  at  S.  Angelo  in  Vado. 

Taddeo  Zuccaro,  was  born  in  1529.  He  studied  first  with  Pompeo 
da  Fano,  and  afterwards  with  Giacomone  da  Faenza.  He  went  early 
to  Rome,  and  became  a  very  popular  painter,  for  the  reason,  says 
Lanzi,  that  there  is  nothing  in  his  works  that  the  populace  cannot 
understand  or  imagine  it  understands.  His  pictures  are  compositions 
of  portraits,  simply  disposed,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  his  time,  have 
little  variety  of  character,  and  he  rarely  introduced  the  naked  figure, 
but  when  he  did  it  was  natural  and  simple. 

His  early  life — according  to  Vasari,  who  writes  his  name  Zucchero — 
was  one  of  extreme  hardship.  He  left  his  father's  house  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  set  out  alone  for  Rome.  When  he  arrived  there  he 
found  himself  friendless  and  houseless,  and  he  was  forced  to  seek 
employment  as  a  colour-grinder,  but  in  this  way  he  added  little  to  his 
means,  and  he  was  for  some  time  comparatively  destitute.  He  passed 
many  of  his  nights  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  sleeping  among  the  ancient 
ruins,  or  under  the  porches  of  the  modern  palaces  or  churches ;  and 
after  much  perseverance,  he  was  at  last  compelled  by  excessive  priva- 
tion to  return  to  his  father's  house,  there  to  recruit  his  shattered  con- 
stitution, for,  says  Vasari,  he  had  been  living  upon  his  youth  ;  but 
during  all  this  period  he  let  pass  no  opportunity  that  occurred  of 
improving  himself  in  drawing.  As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  his 
strength  he  returned  with  renewed  courage  to  Rome,  and  this  time 
his  exertions  met  with  a  different  reward.  He  attracted  the  notice  of 
Daniello  da  Parma,  who  had  painted  some  years  with  Corregi>io  and 
Parmigiano,  and  who  took  Taddeo  with  him  to  Alvito  near  Sora,  where 
he  was  about  to  paint  a  chapel  in  fresco.  The  experience  he  acquired 
in  this  work  was  of  great  value  to  him,  and  although  only  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  he  returned  to  Rome  in  1548  a  good  fresco-painter, 
and  he  gave  a  proof  of  his  ability  by  the  frescoes  in  chiaroscuro  which 
he  executed  on  the  facade  of  the  house  of  Jacobo  Mattei,  illustrating 
the  life  of  Furius  Camillus.  From  this  time  he  found  steady  employ- 
ment, and  executed  many  vast  works,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  at 
Rome  and  elsewhere.  He  painted  several  frescoes  for  the  Duke  of 
Urbino,  for  Pope  Julius  III.,  and  for  Pope  Paul  IV.  ;  but  his  greatest 
works  were  those  which  he  painted  for  Cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese 
at  Caprarola ;  his  best  works  at  Rome  are  some  frescoes  in  the  church 
of  the  Consolazione. 

The  paintings  of  Caprarola  illustrating  the  gloiies  of  the  Farnese 
family  were  engraved  in  45  plates  by  J.  J.  Prenner,  and  were  publLhed 
in  Rome  in  1748-50,  in  folio;  and  there  is  a  description  of  the  paint- 
ings and  the  palace  by  L.  Sebastiani,  'Descrizioue  e  Relazione  Istorica 
del  real  Palazzo  di  Caprarola,'  published  also  at  Rome  in  1741. 
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Taddeo  died  at  Rome  on  the  2nd  of  September  15*30,  aged  thirty- 
seven  years  and  a  day,  and  ho  wan  buried  by  tho  Hide  of  RalhVlle  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Rotondo,  or  the  Pantheon,  at  Rome. 

Fkdhiuoo  Zucoaho,  Taddeo's  brother  and  pupil,  was  born  at  Sant' 
Angelo  in  Vado,  iu  1543.  He  wan  given  to  the  charge  of  bin  brother 
at  Rome  when  very  young.  Taddeo'*  numerous  occupations  gave 
Federigo  great  ail  vantages,  and  he  waB  early  employed  by  bin  brother 
as  an  assistant.  Federigo  completed  the  works  which  Taddeo  had 
left  incomplete.  He  painted  much  in  a  similar  stjle  to  that  of 
Tadileo,  but  he  was  in  every  respect  infeiior  to  him,  except  in  tuccest 
and  in  the  quantity  and  extensiveness  of  his  works  ;  his  drawing  was 
inferior,  his  compositions  were  more  crowded,  and  there  was  generally 
more  affectation  in  his  style.  He  was  invited  by  the  Grand-Duke 
Francesco  I.  to  Florence  to  paint  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral,  w  hich 
had  been  commenced  by  Vasari.  He  th<  re  painted,  says  Lanzi,  more 
than  300  figures  50  feet  high,  with  a  Lucifer  so  large,  to  use  his  owa 
words,  that  the  other  figures  appeared  like  babies.  He  boasted  that 
they  were  the  largest  figures  known,  but,  continuos  Lanzi,  beyond, 
their  vastness  they  had  nothing  to  recommend  them.  When  P.etro 
da  Cortona  was  in  Florence  there  was  a  project  to  replace  them  by 
some  works  of  that  painter,  but  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  the 
undertaking,  it  was  feared  that  he  might  not  live  long  enough  to  com- 
plete it,  and  Federigo's  woiks  were  not  disturbed. 

After  this  great  work  Federigo  enjoyed  a  reputation  which  surpassed 
the  fame  of  all  his  contemporaries,  and  he  was  recalled  to  Rome  by 
Gregory  XIII.  to  paint  the  ceiling  of  the  Cappella  Paolina  in  the 
Vatican.  During  the  progress  of  this  work  he  had  a  quarrel  with  some 
of  the  papal  courtiers  who  brought  various  accusations  against  him, 
and  to  avenge  himself  he  imitated  the  example  of  Apelles  of  Epbesua 
(Lucian,  '  De  Calumnia'),  and  painted  a  picture  of  calumny,  in  which 
he  introduced  the  portraits  of  his  accusers  with  a?ses'  ears,  aud  placed 
the  picture  on  St.  Luke's  day  over  the  door  of  the  church  of  that 
saint.  This  proceeding  was  represented  and  gave  offence  to  the  pipe, 
and  Federigo  was  compelled  to  leave  Rome  immediately,  to  avoid  the 
consequences.  The  picture  iu  question  is  not  the  one  he  painted  dfter 
Luciau's  description  of  that  of  Apelles  of  Ephesus  ;  this  was  paiated 
in  distemper  on  canvas,  for  the  Orsini  faaiily  ;  and  it  is,  or  was  lately, 
in  the  Palazzo  Lanto;  there  is  an  engraving  of  it  by  Cornelius  Cort. 
It  is  one  of  Federigo's  best  works. 

After  this  event  he  went  to  Flanders,  where  he  made  some  cartoons 
for  tapestries;  then  to  Holland,  and  thence  came  to  England  in  1574. 
Here  he  painted  the  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  that  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  which  is  at  Chiswick,  and  which  Vertue  engra.ved. 
He  painted  a  second  poitrait  of  Elizabeth  in  a  sort  of  Persian  dress, 
which  is  at  Hampton  Court,  on  which  there  is  a  scroll  with  the 
following  verses  attributed  to  Spenser,  but  which  Walpole  conjectures 
ire  by  Elizabeth  herself: — 

"  The  restless  swallow  fits  my  restlesse  mind. 
In  still  reviving?,  still  ienewinge  wrongs; 
Her  just  complaints  of  cruelty  unkinde 
Are  all  the  musique  that  my  life  prolongs. 
W  ith  pensive  thoughts  my  weeping  stag  I  crown, 
Whose  melancholy  teares  my  cares  expresse  ; 
His  tearcs  in  silence  and  my  sighes  unknown 
Are  all  the  physicke  that  my  harmes  redresse. 
My  only  hope  was  in  this  goodly  tree, 
Which  I  did  plant  in  love,  bring  up  in  care, 
But  all  in  vaine,  for  now  to  late  I  see 
The  shales  [shells]  be  mine,  the  kernels  others  are. 
My  musique  may  be  plaintes,  my  musique  teares, 
If  this  be  all  the  fruit  my  love-tree  beaies." 

Federigo  painted  likewise  the  portrait  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  at 
Woburn,  and  those  of  Charles  Howard,  earl  of  Nottingham,  lord  high 
admiral ;  and  Elizabeth's  giant  porter,  now  at  Hampton  Court*  Wal- 
pole had  a  portrait  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingbam  by  him. 

He  did  not  remain  long  in  England  ;  he  was  soon  forgiven  and 
recalled  by  the  pope,  and  he  returned  to  Rome  and  finished  the 
ceiling  of  the  Paolina.  At  the  end  of  15S5,  after  the  accession  of 
Sixtus  V,  to  the  papal  chair,  Zuccaro  was  invited  by  Philip  II.  to 
Spain  to  paint  the  Escurial,  with  a  salary  of  2000  scudi  per  annum. 
He  arrived  at  Madrid  in  January  1586,  and  he  was  occupied  in  the 
Escurial  nearly  three  years,  during  which  time  he  painted  several 
works  in  oil  and  in  fresco,  some  of  which  however  were  immediately 
afterwards  removed  or  destroyed ;  yet  Zuccaro  left  Spain  richly 
rewarded.  He  returned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  1588.  In  1595  he 
founded  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  there,  for  which  a  charter  had  been 
granted  by  Gregory  XIII.,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  Sixtus  V. :  he  was 
the  first  president.  He  wrote  a  book  on  the  principles  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  entitled  '  L'idea  di  Pittori,  Scultori,  e 
Architetti,'  and  printed  it  in  1603  at  Turin,  with  a  dedication  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  He  published  two  other  works  at  Bologna  in  1608 — 
one  giving  an  account  of  his  visit  to  Parma,  '  La  dimora,  di  Parma, 
del  Sig.  Cav.  Fedeiigo  Zuccaro;'  the  other  giving  an  account  of  a 
journey  in  Italy  and  hi-  stay  at  Parma,  '  II  passaggio  per  Italia  colla 
dimora  di  Parma,  del  Sig.  Cav.  Federigo  Zuccaro.'  He  died  in  1609, 
Zani  says  1619,  at  Ancona.  Federigo  Zuccaro,  though  a  mannerist, 
had  great  ability  as  a  painter.  He  was  also  sculptor,  poet,  and  archi- 
tect, aud  he  is  said  to  have  owed   his  success  chiefly  to  his  general 
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accomplishments  and  personal  attractions  :  he  was  the  most  fortunate 
painter,  or  perhaps  artist,  of  his  time.  Lanzi  criticises  his  writings; 
he  terms  them  bombastic  and  pedantic,  and  says  that  instead  of 
instruction  they  prt-sent  a  mere  tissue  of  sterile  and  undigested  specu- 
lations, and  that  one  page  of  Vasari  is  worth  more  than  all  that 
Zuccaro  wrote. 

(Vasari,  Vite  de'  Pittori,  <S:c. ;  Baglione,  Vite  de'  PUlori,  <bo.  ;  Wal- 
pole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  &c.  ;  Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica,  &c.  ;  Cean 
Bermudez,  Diccimario  Historico,  &c.) 

ZU'CCHI,  ANTONIO,  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Venice  in  1726. 
His  father,  Francesco  Zucchi,  was  an  engraver,  and  was  his  son's  first 
instructor  in  drawing;  he  afterwards  learned  painting  under  F.  Fonte- 
basso  and  J.  Amigoni.  Robert  Adam,  the  architect,  when  in  Italy, 
engaged  Zucchi  to  make  drawings  for  him  ;  and  Zucchi  travelled  with 
hiin  in  Italy  and  accompanied  him  to  this  country,  and  was  much 
employed  by  him  as  an  interior  decorator  and  fresco  painter.  He 
painted  mjthological  subjects,  ruins,  and  ornaments:  his  colouring 
was  pleasing,  but  his  style  was  superficial  and  merely  ornamental. 
He  executed  some  works  in  the  old  Buckingham  House,  St.  James's 
Park,  and  he  painted  much  at  Osterley  Park,  the  scat  of  the  Countess 
of  Jersey,  oiiginally  built  by  Sir  Thomas  GreBham.  Zucchi  lived 
several  years  in  England,  and  was  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  left  this  country  in  company  with  Angelica  Kauffrnann,  and  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1795. 

(Longhi,  Vite  de'  Pittori  Veneziani,  &c. ;  Edwards,  Anecdotet  of 
Painting,  &c.) 

ZUMALACARREGUI,  TOMAS,  was  born,  December  29,  1788,  in 
the  village  of  Ormasitegui,  near  Villareal,  in  the  Spauish  province  of 
Guipuzcoa.  His  parents  belonged  to  the  class  of  nobles,  but  were  not 
rich.  When  the  French  invaded  the  Spanish  peninsula  in  1808  he  was 
studying  law  in  the  University  of  Pamplona.  He  then  relinquished 
his  legal  studies,  and  entered  the  army  as  a  cadet.  He  served  under 
Mina,  and  in  1813  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  captain.  In  1822  he 
was  still  a  captain,  and  soon  afterwards  commanded  two  battalions  of 
Quesada's  division  in  the  royalist  army  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
constitutionalists.  In  1825  he  became  lieutenant-colonel,  and  had  the 
command  of  the  first  regiment  of  King's  Volunteers,  and  subsequently 
the  Prince's  Regiment,  the  third  of  the  line.  Soon  afterwards  he 
became  colonel,  and  commanded  the  third  regiment  of  light  infantry, 
and  afterwards  the  regiment  of  Estremadura,  the  14th  of  the  line. 
These  successive  removals  were  made  on  account  of  his  known  talents 
in  the  discipline  and  organisation  of  large  bodies  of  men;  but  his 
attachment  to  the  party  of  Don  Carlos  was  also  known,  and  when  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  was  expected  to  take  place,  Zumalacarregui 
was  not  only  displaced  by  the  inspector  of  the  infantry,  but  was 
arrested  as  an  enemy  of  the  existing  government.  Having  been  set  at 
liberty,  he  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  retired  to  Pamplona,  where  his 
wife  and  family  were  residing.  On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  in  Septem- 
ber, 1833,  he  was  offered  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  on  condition 
that  he  would  attach  himself  to  the  queen's  army,  but  this  offer  he 
declined.  He  was  strictly  watched,  but  escaped  by  night,  and  on  the 
30th  of  October  joined  the  insurgents  in  the  Basque  Provinces.  He 
collected  a  considerable  force,  though  his  means  were  limited  to  about 
200i.  of  his  own  money,  aud  in  a  series  of  mountain  conflicts  he  over- 
came the  best  of  the  queen's  generals.  Don  Carlos  left  England 
secretly,  and  joined  the  army  in  July,  1834.  Zumalacarregui  defeated 
General  Rodil  in  the  valley  of  Amescoas  on  the  1st  of  August,  routed 
the  Christina  force  at  Viana  on  the  7th  of  September,  gained  a  victory 
in  the  plains  of  Vitoria  on  the  27th  of  October,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1835,  after  a  conflict  of  four  days  with  the  queen's  forces  under  Valdes, 
gained  another  important  victory  in  the  valley  of  Amescoas.  On  the 
15th  of  June,  while  prepaiing  to  storm  Bilbao,  and  while  he  was 
reconnoitring  the  place  with  a  telescope,  he  was  struck  on  the  inner 
part  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  by  a  musket-ball,  which  fractured  the 
smaller  bone,  and  lodged  in  the  flesh.  The  ball  was  not  extracted  so 
soon  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  inflammation  supervened,  and  Zumala- 
carregui died,  June  25,  1835.  He  bad  the  sobriquet  of  "El  Tio 
Tomas"  (Uncle  Thomas),  by  which  he  was  more  commonly  designated 
than  by  his  own  name.  In  1836  was  published  '  The  most  Striking 
Events  of  a  Twelvemonth's  Campaign  with  Zumalacarregui  in  Navarre 
and  the  Basque  Provinces,  by  C.  F  Henningsen,  Captain  of  Lancers  in 
the  Service  of  Don  Carlos,'  2  vols.  12mo. 

ZUMMO,  GAETA'NO  GILL  10,  a  celebrated  modeller  in  coloured 
wax,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Syracuse  in  1656:  his  name  is 
commonly,  but  incorrectly,  written  Zumbo.  He  devoted  himself  early 
to  the  study  of  sculpture,  and  combining  with  it  a  careful  investigation 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  he  produced  some  very  clever 
works  and  anatomical  preparations  in  coloured  wax,  prepared  after  a 
method  of  his  own.  He  acquired  a  reputation  in  Beveral  cities  of 
Italy — in  Bologna,  Genoa,  but  especially  at  Florence,  where  the  Grand- 
Duke  Cosmo  III.  took  him  into  his  service.  Among  other  works 
which  Zutnmo  executed  for  this  prince  is  one  which  is  called  '  La  Car- 
ruzione'  (Corruption):  it  coDsists  of  a  group  of  five  figures  in  high 
relief,  showing  various  stage*  of  decomposition  of  the  human  body  after 
death.  At  one  corner  of  this  work  he  has  put  his  own  portrait,  and 
inscribed  under  it  his  name  as  follows  : — "  Caet"8-  Julus-  Zummo 
8""-,"  which  is,  "  Caetanus  Julius  Zummo  Syracusanus."  He  made 
another  group  showing  the  eff.  cts  of  the  plague  ;  and  both  works  are 


as  extremely  repulsive  to  look  at  as  they  are  remarkable  for  their 
ingenuity  of  execution.  He  made  likewise  at  Florence  several  anato- 
mical preparations.  At  Genoa  he  executed  two  very  beautiful  works, 
representing  the  Nativity  and  the  Descent  from  the  Cross;  the  latter 
has  been  well  engraved  by  E.  S.  Cheron.  They  are  both  described  by 
De  Piles  in  his  'Cours  de  Peinture,' — 'Description  de  deux  ouvrages  de 
Sculpture,  qui  appartiennent  a  Mr.  Le  Hag,  faits  par  Mr.  Zumbo, 
Gentilhomine  Sicilien.'  From  Genoa  Zummo  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
died  in  1701. 

Upwards  of  a  century  before  Zummo,  Jacopo  Vivio,  an  Italian 
artist,  distinguished  himself  for  his  models  in  coloured  wax;  he  is 
said  to  have  made  a  copy  of  the  Last  Judgment  by  Michel  Angelo 
in  wax. 

ZUMPT,  CARL  GOTTLOB,  was  born  on  the  20th  of  March  1792, 
in  Berlin.  After  receiving  a  good  preparatory  education  in  two  of  the 
gymnasiums  of  his  native  oity,  he  proceeded  in  1809  to  the  University 
of  Heidelberg,  where  he  devoted  himself  mostly  to  philological 
studies  under  Grouzer.  In  the  following  year  he  returned  to  Berlin, 
where,  in  the  newly-founded  uuivei  sity,  be  was  stimulated  and  assisted 
in  his  favourite  study  of  the  classical  languages  by  the  lectures  of 
Wolf,  Heindorf,  and  Bockh.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  to  the  situation 
of  an  ordinary  teacher  in  the  WerderVchen  Gymnasium,  and  continued 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties  there  till  1821,  when  he  was  appointed 
a  professor  in  the  Joachimsthal  Gymnasium.  Meantime  he  had  pub- 
lished his  'Rules  of  Latin  Syntax'  (Berlin,  1814),  out  of  which,  by 
additions,  he  constructed  the  first  edition  of  his  Latin  Grammar, 
'  Lateiuische  Grammatik,'  Berlin,  1818.  Iu  consequence  of  a  dispute 
with  the  directors  of  the  gymnasium,  Zumpt  resigned  his  professor- 
ship in  1826,  and  was  for  a  time  professor  of  history  in  the  Military 
School,  but  in  1828  he  was  advauced  to  the  situation  of  Professor  of 
Roman  Literature  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  In  1831  he  made  a 
tour  in  Italy,  and  in  1835  another  in  Greeoe.  In  the  latter  year  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin. 

Zumpt's  great  work  is  the  '  Latin  Grammar,'  which  has  had  a  very 
large  circulation  in  Germany,  and  has  passed  through  several  editions, 
each  of  which  has  been  assiduously  corrected  and  improved  by  the 
author,  till  it  is  become  in  its  details  quite  a  different  work  from  what 
it  was  in  its  early  state.  Its  chief  merit  consists  in  its  copious  and 
well-arranged  syntax,  and  in  this  department  it  surpasses  any  Latin 
Grammar  which  has  been  produced  in  England.  The  etymology  of 
the  Latin  language  has  been  studied  in  this  country  more  comprehen- 
sively than  on  the  Continent,  and  in  this,  branch  its  superiority  is  less 
decided.  Two  translations  of  Zumpt's  '  Lateinische  Grammatik '  have 
been  made  into  English.  The  first,  by  the  Rev.  John  Kenrick,  M.A., 
is  from  the  third  edition :  it  was  published  in  1823,  and  continued  to 
be  reprinted  without  receiving  the  corrections  and  improvements 
which  had  in  the  meantime  been  made  in  the  German  original.  The 
other  translation  is  by  Dr.  Schmitz,  rector  of  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh.  It  is  from  the  ninth  edition  of  1844,  and  was  published 
in  Svo  in  1845,  in  communication  with  the  author,  and  with  all  the 
latest  improvements. 

After  Zumpt's  Latin  Grammar  had  been  awhile  in  circulation,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  provide  a  more  rudimentary  grammar  for 
younger  students,  and  this  '  Aufzug '  has  been  also  translated  by 
Dr.  Schmitz,  under  the  title  of  '  A  School-Grammar  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage, translated  and  adapted  to  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,' 
12mo,  1846. 

Professor  Zumpt's  other  works  are  mostly  treatises  and  essays  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  manners  and  usages  of  the  Romans,  such 
as,  'On  the  Court  of  the  Centum  virs '  (Uber  Ursprung,  Form,  und 
Bedeutung  des  Centumviralgeriehts),  4to,  1838  ;  '  On  the  Personal 
Freedom  of  the  Roman  Citizen  '  (Uber  die  Personliche  Freiheit  des 
Romischen  Burgers),  8vo,  1S46,  and  others.  Some  of  these  are 
lectures  which  have  been  delivered  before  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  such  as  '  Die  Religion  des  Rdmer,'  12mo,  1845.  He  has  also 
published  editions  of  some  of  the  Roman  authors,  with  valuable  notes. 
Among  these  are  Quinctilian's  '  Institutiones  Oratoriae,'  Cicero's  '  Ora- 
tiones  in  Verrem,'  Quintus  Curtius,  and  others.    [See  Supplement.] 

ZU'RBARAN,  FRANCISCO,  a  very  celebrated  Spanish  painter, 
was  born  at  Fuente  de  Cantos,  in  Estremadura,  in  November  1598; 
he  is  called  the  Spanish  Caravaggio.  His  parents,  who  were  of  the 
labouring  class,  soon  discovered  in  young  Francisco  an  ability  to  excel 
in  painting,  and  they  accordingly  sent  him  to  Seville  to  the  school  of 
Juan  de  Roelas.  He  ma<ie  very  rapid  progress,  and  from  the  greac 
resemblance  of  even  his  earliest  works  to  those  of  Caravaggio,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  copied  some  pictures  of  that  master  which  he  may 
have  seen  at  Seville.  He  drew  correctly,  always  paiuted  from  nature, 
and  was  remarkable  for  his  perseveriug  studies  of  widte  draperies 
from  the  lay  figure,  in  paiuting  which  he  greatly  excelled.  In  1625 
the  Marquis  de  Malacon  commissioned  Zurbaran  to  paint  some  pic- 
tures for  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville  ;  and  about 
the  same  time  he  painted  his  celebrated  picture  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  for  the  great  altar  of  the  church  of  the  college  of  that  saint 
at  Seville  :  it  contains  many  figures  larger  than  life,  and  for  naturef 
chiaroscuro,  and  general  execution,  is  considered  Zurbaran's  master. 
pieLe,  and  lauks  him,  say3  Cean  Bermudez,  with  the  first  masters  of 
Lombardy.  Other  celebrated  woiks  by  Zurbaran  at  Seville  are  three 
at  the  Caithu-iaLS  of  Santa  Maria  de  las  Cuevas;  the  two  altar-pieces 
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of  San  Lorenzo  and  Saut'  Antonio  A  had  at  the  Mercenaries  Descalzos; 
tome  pictures  at  the  Merced  Calzada  ;  those  by  him  in  the  church 
of  Sau  Buenaventura ;  and  the  crucifix,  in  the  oratory  of  the  convent 
of  St.  Paul.  He  painted  likewise  several  works  at  Madri  1  in  the 
Palacio  Nuevo,  and  in  the  Bueuretiro,  and  some  of  them  probably 
before  1633,  for  on  some  works  painted  for  the  Carthusians  at  Xerez 
in  that  year  he  signs  himself  painter  to  the  king  (Philip  III.),  a  title 
which  he  most  probably  acquired  after  he  had  executed  some  of  his 
painting'  at  Madrid.  He  also  spent  some  time  at  Madrid  after  this  date 
■working  for  Philip  IV.,  but  he  returned  to  Seville,  and  died  tliero  in 
1062.  lie  formed  no  scholars  at  Madrid,  but  Bernabd  de  Ayala,  the 
brothers  Polauco,  aud  others,  were  his  scholars  and  imitators  at  Soville. 

Zurbarau's  works  are  very  numerous  at  Seville  :  there  are  also 
several  at  Cordova  and  Guadalupe,  aud  some  at  Castillo  aud  Pena- 
rauda.  Out  of  Spaiu  they  are  very  uncommon,  but  Marshal  Soult 
brought  away  some,  and  others  have  been  sold  aud  removed  more 
recently.  In  the  Spauish  Museum  in  the  Louvre  there  is  a  room 
devoted  chiefly  to  tho  works  of  Zurbarau  ;  there  are  in  it,  according 
to  the  catalogue,  81  pictures  by  him,  but  many  of  them  are  very 
indifferent,  and  are  probably  not  by  him.  In  this  oountry  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland  has  a  good  specimen  of  his  style,  and  there  is  a  '  Virgin 
iu  Glory '  from  his  pencil  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Elcho ;  Mr.  Stir- 
ling, the  learned  historian  of  Spauish  paiuting,  has  also  two  pictures 
by  him.  Iu  the  Natioual  Gallery  is  a  'Franciscan  Monk,'  which, 
though  not  a  very  important  work,  affords  a  good  illustration  of  his 
etyle.  His  works  have  as  much  nature  and  power  as  thoso  of  Cara- 
vaggio,  aud  less  vulgarity.  The  pictures  from  the  life  of  San  Pedro 
Nolasco  at  the  Merced  Calzada  at  Seville,  though  some  of  Zurbaran's 
earliest  works,  are  among  his  best;  they  are  remarkable  for  the  skill 
with  which  he  has  managed  the  white  draperies  of  the  monastics. 

ZURITA,  GERO'NYMO,  a  distinguished  Spanish  historian,  was 
born  at  Saragossa,  on  tho  4th  of  December,  1512.  He  studied  at  Alcala, 
under  Heruan  Nunez.  In  1530  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  muni- 
cipalities of  Balbastro  and  Huesea.  At  a  later  period  he  succeeded  his 
father-in-law,  Juan  Garzias  de  Olivan,  as  fiscal  of  Madrid.  In  1513  he 
was  admitted  into  the  supreme  council  of  Castile,  and  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Germany.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country  in  1549,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  states  of  Aragon  coronista  (chronicler)  of  the  king- 
dom, the  first  who  filled  the  office,  then  newly  instituted. 

The  duties  of  this  appointment  appear  to  have  engaged  his  whole 
time  from  1549  to  1567.  An  ordinance  was  issued  in  his  favour  by 
Philip  II.  to  all  the  municipalities  and  abbeys  of  his  dominions, 
enjoining  them  to  open  their  archives  and  communicate  their  most 
secret  papers  to  Zurita.  Thus  authorised,  the  Corouista  travelled 
through  Aragon,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  and  collected  a  great  number  of 
important  documents. 

In  1567  Zurita  was  appointed  private  secretary  to  the  king.  Iu 
1568  the  grand  inquisitor  intrusted  to  his  charge  all  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  holy  office.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  re- 
signed this  appointment,  and  retired  to  the  Hieronymite  convent  of 
Saragossa.  The  continuation  of  his  Annals  of  Aragon  was  the  occu- 
pation of  his  declining  years.  He  died  in  his  convent,  on  the  3rd  of 
November,  1581.  His  books  he  bequeathed  to  the  Chartreux  of  Sara- 
gossa, but  most  of  them  were  taken  possession  of  for  the  Escurial 
library. 

The  works  of  Zurita  are: — 1,  '  Aniiales  de  la  Corona  de  Aragon,' 
Saragossa,  1562-79;  2,  'Indices  rerum  ab  Aragoniae  Regibus gestarum 
ab  initiis  regni  ad  annum  1410,  tribus  libris  expositi,'  Saragossa, 
1578  ;  3,  '  Progressos  de  la  historia  en  el  reyno  de  Aragon,  que  cou- 
tiene  en  quatros  libros  varios  successos  desde  el  an  1512,  hasta  al  an 
15S0,'  Saragossa,  1580  ;  4, '  Enmiendas  y  Advertencias  en  las  corouicas 
de  lo8  reies  de  Castilla  que  escrivio  don  Lopez  de  Ayala,'  Saragossa, 
1683.  Bouterweck  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  w  ritings  of  Zurita.  By 
a  lucid  exposition  of  the  connection  of  events  he  has  succeeded  in 
developing  the  growth  of  the  Aragonese  constitution. 

It  was  Zurita  who  first  discovered  the  '  Chronicon  Alexandrinum,' 
published  by  Ducange  among  the  Byzantine  historians.  Some  gram- 
matical notes  of  Zurita  on  the  '  Commentaries  of  Caesar,'  Claudian,  and 
the  '  Antonine  Itinerary  '  are  preserved  in  manuscript  in  the  libraries 
of  the  Chartreux  of  Saragossa  and  of  the  Escurial. 

(Elogios  de  Geronimo  Zurita  primer  Coronista  del  Regno  de  Aragon, 
par  Diego  Josef  Dormer;  N.  Antonio,  Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.) 

ZWINGLI,  or  ULRICH  ZUINGLI,  the  reformer  of  Switzerland, 
was  born  at  Wildhaus  in  the  Toggenburg,  in  January  1484.  His  father 
was  a  substantial  farmer.  Zwingli  studied  at  Basel,  and  then  at  Bern, 
from  whence  he  went  to  study  philosophy  at  Vienna;  on  his  return 
to  Basel  he  went  through  his  theological  studies  under  Thomas  Wyt- 
tenbach.  He  was  ordained  priest  and  said  his  first  mass  in  1506.  He 
was  then  appointed  to  the  parish  of  Glarus,  the  heid  town  of  the 
canton  of  that  name.  He  applied  himself  strenuously  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Hebrew  aud  Greek  text,  and  that  of  the  early 
fathers  of  the  church.  He  appears  to  have  been  early  impressed  with 
a  notion  that  all  was  not  right  in  the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
church  as  then  established,  and  he  communicated  his  doubts  by  letters 
to  several  learned  men.  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  His  life  was 
pure  and  exemplary,  and  he  was  much  beloved  by  his  flock  for  his 
sermons ;  he  inculcated  the  practice  of  Gospel  morality,  avoiding  as 
much  as  possible  to  speak  of  to*  intercession  of  saints,  of  images  and 
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relics,  and  of  fists  and  pilgrimages.  Twice  he  accompanied,  a«  chap- 
lain, the  military  contingent  of  Glarus  to  tho  wars  in  Italy,  in  which 
the  Swiss  were  then  taking  an  active  part,  as  auxiliaries  to  one  or  the 
oth<r  of  tin:  belligerents.  Zwingli  was  at  Milan  when  a  part  of  the 
Swiss,  won  over  by  tho  intrigues  and  brib«s  of  Cardinal  Scbmner, 
refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  peaco  with  Franc*  agnj' d  upon  by  most 
of  the  cautons,  aud  marched  out  to  attack  the  French  army  under 
Trivulzio,  more  than  double  their  strength.  Thoy  fought  desperately 
for  two  days  at  Marignauo,  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  September  1516, 
lost  one  half  of  their  number,  but  at  the  same  time  ho  crippled  the 
French  that  they  were  allowed  to  retire  unmolested  with  their  artillery 
and  their  wounded. 

On  his  return  to  Switzerland,  Zwingli  wrot*  some  strong  rernon- 
strauces  to  the  governments  of  the  various  cantons,  intreatiug 
them  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  foreign  enlistment,  and  not  to 
allow  the  blood  of  their  countrymen  to  bo  wasted  for  quarrels  not 
their  own.  After  having  filled  his  post  at  Glarus  for  ten  yeais,  h«  was 
appointed,  in  1516,  preacher  to  the  monastery  of  Kinsiedlen.  There, 
iu  the  very  sanctuary  of  devotional  practices,  pilgrimages,  indulgences, 
aud  votive  offerings,  Zwingli  preached  more  freely  than  he  had  done 
at  Glarus  against  the  abuse  of  those  things,  entreating  his  audience  to 
seek  forgiveness  through  the  merits  of  the  Saviour  alone,  and  not 
through  the  intercession  of  tho  Virgin  and  other  saints,  and  to  consult 
the  Scriptures  as  the  only  safe  rule  iu  matters  of  faith.  He  had  several 
conferences  with  Cardinal  Schinuer,  whom  he  had  knowu  in  Italy,  aud 
he  warmly  represented  to  him  as  well  as  to  the  Bishop  of  Constance 
the  urgent  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  discipline  of  the  church,  in- 
treating  them  and  their  brother  prelates  to  take  the  work  into  their 
own  hands,  for  fear  that  the  people  whose  eyes  began  to  be  opened  to 
the  astounding  corruption  around  them,  should  lose  all  respect  for  the 
church,  and  the  whole  social  and  religious  world  be  thrown  into  an- 
archy. At  this  time  Zwingli  had  not  even  heard  of  Luther,  who-e  theses 
against  the  sale  of  indulgences  were  affixed  at  the  gates  of  the  Castle 
church  of  Wittenberg,  on  the  last  day  of  October  1517,  when  Zwingli 
had  been  already  preaching  at  Eiusiedlen  against  similar  practices  lor 
nearly  two  years.  This  shows  that  the  movement  of  the  Reformation 
did  not  originate  with  Luther  alone,  but  commenced  simultaneously 
in  different  countries,  where  minds  similarly  tempered,  though  unac- 
quainted with  one  auother,  felt  a  common  impulse  from  general  cir- 
cumstances aud  from  what  they  saw  of  the  condition  of  the  cnurch 
around  them. 

In  1518  the  traffic  in  indulgences  spread  to  Switzerland.  Bernardin 
Samson,  a  Franciscan  friar  of  the  convent  of  Milan,  was  commissioned 
by  his  superiors  to  sell  indulgences  in  Switzerland.  Samson,  a  vulgar 
ignorant  man,  in  his  eagerness  for  customers  went  beyond  the  lax 
notions  of  the  times,  according  to  which  most  people  believed  that 
indulgences  remitted  the  guilt  as  well  as  the  penalty  of  pa*t  off-nces,  a 
notion  unwarranted  by  the  councils  or  by  the  divines  of  the  Roman 
Church.  Samson  told  the  Swiss  mountaineers  that  by  purchasing 
indulgences  to  a  certain  amount  they  might  obtain  a  sort  of  privilege 
or  immunity  for  future  sins  which  they  might  happen  to  commit. 
Samson  however  was  opposed  by  Zwingli,  who  made  a  stand  at  the 
church  gate  of  the  abbey  of  Eiusiedlen,  and  refused  the  friar  admit- 
tance, being  supported  iu  this  by  the  abbot,  and  especially  by  Theo- 
bald, baron  of  Geroldsek,  who  was  the  vogt  or  economical  administrator 
of  the  abbey.  Zwingli  then  preached  to  the  assembled  pilgrims,  not 
exactly  against  the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  but  against  the  glaring 
abuse  of  them  which  was  being  made,  exposing  the  mercenary  object 
of  the  friar,  aud  laying  the  blame  not  on  the  heads  of  the  church,  but 
on  their  subordinate  agents.  Even  Faber,  vicar  of  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stance, was  ashamed  of  Samson,  and  forbade  him,  under  some  alle- 
gation of  informality,  to  sell  his  indulgences  within  his  diocese. 
Bullinger,  the  rector  of  Bremgarten,  and  a  friend  of  Zwingli,  refused 
Samson  admittance  to  his  church.  The  friar  however  reaped  a  good 
harvest  at  Luzern,  Bern,  and  other  places. 

In  the  mean  time  Zwingli  had  been  invited  by  the  chapter  of  the 
Gros  Miinster,  or  collegiate  church  of  Zurich,  to  be  their  preacher, 
which  offer  he  accepted,  on  condition  that  he  should  not  be  expected 
to  preach  anything  but  the  word  of  God  as  it  is  in  the  Scriptures. 
On  Samson  making  his  appearance  at  Zurich,  he  found  there  his  old 
antagonist,  and  was  of  course  refused  admittance.  Soon  after  Samson 
left  Switzerland  to  return  to  Milan,  carrying  with  him,  according  to 
the  account  of  Stettler,  in  his  Chronicle,  about  800,000  crowns.  This 
was  in  1519. 

Zwingli,  from  his  opposition  to  the  sale  of  indulgences,  was  led  to 
investigate  other  questionable  practices  of  the  Roman  Church,  as 
Luther  was  doing  in  Germany.  He  corresponded  on  these  matters 
with  several  men  of  learning  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland  ;  Henry 
Lavit,  of  Glarus,  styled  Glareanus  ;  Kodmn,  who  Latinised  his  name 
into  Capito,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times ;  Hauscheiu,  of 
Basel,  called  GSeolampadius  ;  Heury  Bullinger,  of  Bremgarten  ;  Thomas 
Wyttenbach,  of  Bienne ;  and  Birchthold  Haller,  of  Bern  ;  all  of  whorr 
preached  against  indulgences,  and  against  the  multiplicity  of  externa, 
forms  in  worship.  They  all  insisted  upon  the  propriety  of  reading 
prayers  in  the  vernacular  language  of  each  country,  and  they  recom- 
mended that  religious  instruction  should  be  made  clear,  intelligible, 
and  accessible  to  alL  By  degrees  they  were  led  on  to  gainsay  the 
right  assumed  by  the  see  of  Rome  to  decide  upon  all  religious  and 
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ecclesiastical  questions.  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  who  was  living  at 
Easel,  and  who  had  gone  along  with  them  in  exposing  and  ridiculing 
various  superstitious  practices  and  other  clerical  abuses,  stopped  short 
when  his  friends  directed  their  attacks  against  the  papal  authority. 
[Erasmus.]  The  court  of  Home,  whose  attention  was  engrossed  by 
Luther's  German  schism,  had  hitherto  taken  little  notice  of  the  Swiss 
controversy,  but  now  it  began  to  threaten  the  innovators  with  excom- 
munication. The  bishop  of  Constance  forbade  the  preaching  of  the 
new  doctrines,  and  the  Mendicant  orders  laid  charges  of  impiety  and 
sedition  against  Zwingli  before  the  magistrates  of  Zurich.  Zwingli 
published  his  defence  under  the  title  of  '  Apologeticus  Architeles,'  in 
1522,  copies  of  which  were  rapidly  spread  all  over  Switzerland. 
Things  bore  a  threatening  appearance  against  Zwingli;  Luther  had 
just  been  condemned  at  Worms  as  a  heretic,  and  was  obliged  to  con- 
ceal himself.  But  Zwingli  lived  in  a  republican  country,  where  he  had 
less  to  fear  from  pope  or  emperor. 

In  January  1523,  the  Great  or  Legislative  Council  of  Zurich  ap- 
pointed a  conference  to  be  held  at  the  town-hall,  to  which  all  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  canton  were  invited,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
the  exposition  of  the  new  doctrines,  and  the  arguments  of  their  advo- 
cates as  well  as  of  their  opponents.  Zwingli  published  a  list  of 
articles  to  be  discussed  in  the  colloquy.  As  these  form  the  main 
subject  of  the  separation  of  the  Swiss  reformers,  or  Evangelicals,  as 
they  began  to  style  themselves,  from  the  Church  of  Home,  we  shall 
quote  the  principal  among  them  : — "  It  is  an  error,"  said  Zwiugli,  "  to 
a-sert  that  the  Gospel  is  nothing  without  the  approbation  of  the 
church,  and  to  value  other  instructions  and  traditions  equally  with 
those  contained  in  the  Gospel.  The  Gospel  teaches  us  that  the 
observances  enjoined  by  men  do  not  avail  to  salvation.  The  mass  is 
not  a  sacrifice,  but  a  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  power  assumed  by  the  pope  and  the  bishops  has  no  foundation 
in  Scripture.  God  has  not  forbidden  marriage  to  any  class  of  Chris- 
tians :  therefore  it  is  wrong  to  interdict  it  to  priests,  whose  forced 
celibacy  has  become  the  cause  of  great  licentiousness  of  manners. 
Confession  made  to  a  priest  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  examination 
of  the  conscience,  and  not  as  an  act  which  can  deserve  absolution.  To 
give  absolution  for  money  is  simony.  Holy  Writ  says  nothing  of 
Purgatory  :  God  alone  knows  the  judgment  which  he  reserves  for  the 
dead ;  and  as  He  has  not  been  pleased  to  reveal  it  to  us,  we  ought  to 
refrain  from  indiscreet  conjectures  on  the  subject.  The  jurisdiction 
exercised  by  the  clergy  belongs  to  the  secular  magistrates,  to  whom 
all  Christians  ought  to  submit  themselves.  No  person  ought  to  be 
molested  for  his  opinions ;  it  is  for  the  magistrates  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  those  which  tend  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity." 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  conference,  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred, 
presided  over  by  the  burgomaster,  assembled  in  the  town-hall,  whither 
the  ecclesiastics  of  the  canton,  Zwingli  included,  repaired,  together 
with  a  great  number  of  spectators.  The  Bishop  of  Constance  had  sent 
Faber,  his  vicar-general,  accompanied  by  several  theologians.  The 
burgomaster  opened  the  sitting  by  explaining  the  motives  which  had 
induced  the  government  to  convoke  the  assembly,  for  the  sake  of 
becoming  enlightened  by  .a  public  discussion  on  the  questions  which 
distracted  the  church  and  unsettled  the  consciences  of  the  people. 
He  then  invited  those  who  considered  the  doctrines  of  Zwingli  and 
his  friends  as  heretical,  to  state  their  arguments  against  them.  Faber 
however  declined  entering  upon  particular  points  of  controversy,  but 
descanted  on  the  necessity  of  union  in  the  church,  and  of  obedience  to 
the  decrees  of  the  Councils,  who  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  on 
the  evils  of  heresy,  and  on  the  audacity  of  turbulent  men  who  excited 
contentions  and  schisms.  "As  to  those  who  appeal  to  the  Scriptures 
in  the  three  languages,"  said  he,  "  I  reply  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
quote  the  sacred  writings,  but  that  it  is  also  necessary  to  understand 
them.  Now  the  gift  of  interpretation  is  not  one  which  is  given  to  all. 
I  do  not  boast  of  possessing  it:  I  am  ignorant  of  Hebrew;  I  know 
little  of  Greek ;  and,  though  I  am  sufficiently  versed  in  Latin,  yet  I 
do  not  pretend  to  be  an  able  orator.  I  disclaim  the  presumption  of 
assuming  the  office  of  a  judge  on  questions  concerning  salvation  ; 
these  can  only  be  decided  by  a  general  council,  to  whose  decisions  I 
shall  submit  without  a  murmur;  and  it  would  become  all  present  to 
show  a  like  submission," 

To  this  Zwingli  replied,  that  if  by  the  church  Faber  understood 
the  popes  and  cardinals,  the  historical  records  of  many  of  them 
showed  that  they  could  not  have  been  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit; 
that  if  he  meant  the  councils,  as  embodying  the  authority  of  the 
church,  he  was  forgetting  how  many  of  those  assemblies  had  accused 
each  other  of  bad  faith  and  heresy.  "  Even  the  fathers  of  the  church," 
observed  Zwingli,  "  cannot  be  regarded  as  unerring  guides,  since  they 
often  do  not  agree  among  themselves ;  witness  St.  Jerome  and  St. 

Augustin,  who  held  very  different  opinions  on  important  points  

There  certainly  is  a  church  that  cannot  err,  and  directed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This  church  is  composed  of  all  the  true  believers  united  in 
the  bonds  of  faith  and  charity ;  but  it  is  visible  only  to  the  eye  of  its 
divine  founder,  who  knoweth  his  own.  It  does  not  assemble  with 
pomp ;  it,  does  not  issue  its  decrees  after  the  manner  of  the  kings  of 
the  earth  ;  it  has  no  temporal  reign  ;  it  seeks  neither  honours  nor 
domination  :  to  fulfil  the  will  of  God  is  the  only  care  by  which  it  is 
occupied."  The  conference  after  this  turned  upon  the  invocation  of 
taints  and  other  points  in  debate,  but  it  was  no  more  than  a  desultory 


conversation,  as  the  two  parties  did  not  meet  on  common  ground ; 
Zwingli  refusing  to  admit  any  arguments  but  those  drawn  from  Scrip- 
ture, while  Faber  chose  his  from  the  decisions  of  the  councils  and  the 
traditions  of  the  church.  At  last  the  burgomaster  dissolved  the 
meeting;  but  the  council  remained  assembled,  and  after  some  delibe- 
ration,  it  came  to  a  resolution  that  "Zwingli,  having  neither  been  con- 
victed of  heresy  nor  refuted,  should  continue  to  preach  the  Gospel  as 
before ;  that  the  pastors  of  the  town  and  territory  of  Zurich  should 
ground  their  discourses  on  the  words  of  Scripture  alone,  and  that  both, 
parties  should  avoid  all  personal  reflections  and  recriminations."  The 
forms  of  worship  remained  unchanged  for  the  present;  mass  continued 
to  be  said,  the  images  remained,  but  more  frequent  and  more  scriptural 
sermous  were  preached  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  Some  of  the 
more  impatient  and  rash  partisans  of  the  new  doctrines,  having  pulled 
down  a  large  crucifix  which  stood  at  one  of  the  gates  of  Zurich,  the 
culprits  were  arrested  and  charged  with  sacrilege.  Zwingli  blamed 
them  for  committing  an  act  of  violent  innovation  without  the  authority 
of  the  magistrate,  but  he  at  the  same  time  maintained  that  the  offence 
could  not  be  called  sacrilege,  as  images  ought  not  to  be  objects  of 
religious  worship.  This  gave  rise  to  much  debate  in  the  council,  which 
at  last  convoked  a  secoud  conference,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
"  whether  the  worship  of  images  was  authorised  by  the  Gospel,  and 
whether  the  mass  ought  to  be  retained."  Ttiii  conference  was  held  in 
October  1523.  About  900  persons  were  present,  including  most  of 
the  clergy  of  the  canton  of  Zurich.  The  council  had  invited  the  other 
cantons  and  allies  of  the  Confederation,  as  well  as  the  University  of 
Basel,  to  send  their  deputies,  but  Schaffhauseu  and  St.  Gall  alone 
answered  the  call.  Zwiugli  and  his  friend  Leo  Juda  explained  and 
supported  their  theses,  namely,  that  the  worship  of  images  was 
unscriptural,  and  that  the  mass  was  not  a  sacrifice.  The  prior  of 
the  Augustines,  after  much  desultory  conversation,  said  that  he  could 
not  refute  Zwingli  unless  he  were  allowed  to  quote  the  canon  law. 
The  conference  lasted  three  days,  but  was  not  productive  of  any  new 
argument  against  the  Reformers,  who  had  full  time  to  explain  their 
doctrines  and  to  produce  a  deep  impression  on  the  greater  part  of  the 
assembly,  after  which  the  council  closed  the  meeting,  and  adjourned 
its  own  decision  to  the  following  year. 

During  the  interval  the  council  applied  to  the  bishops  of  Constance, 
Basel,  and  Coire,  begging  of  them  explicitly  to  state  their  sentiments 
concerning  Zwingli's  doctrines.  The  bishop  of  Constance  alone  sent  to 
the  council  an  apology  for  the  use  of  the  mass,  which  however  con- 
tained nothing  more  than  the  usual  reasonings  of  the  Canonists  in 
favour  of  whatever  had  been  decreed  by  the  church.  Zwingli  wrote 
an  answer  to  it  by  order  of  the  council,  condemning  the  use  of  images, 
the  invocation  of  the  saints,  the  exhibition  of  relics  in  churches,  and 
the  ex  voto  offerings.  At  the  beginning  of  1524,  the  Great  Council 
ordered  all  the  pictures,  statues,  relics,  offerings,  and  other  ornaments 
to  be  removed  from  the  churches,  allowing  those  which  were  the  gift 
of  private  individuals  to  be  restored  to  them  or  their  descendants. 
Thus  Zurich  was  the  first  canton  in  Switzerland  which  openly  em- 
braced the  Reformation  :  Bern,  Basel,  and  Shaff  hausen,  and  a  part  of 
Glarus  and  A ppenzell,  followed  some  years  later.  In  January,  1525, 
the  mass  was  finally  abolished  at  Zurich ;  and  on  Easter  Sunday  of 
that  year  the  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated  according  to  the  simple 
form  suggested  by  Zwingli,  and  which  is  the  same  as  that  observed 
in  the  Reformed  churches  of  Switzerland  and  France  to  this  day. 

The  next  thiug  was  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  the  people, 
and  to  find  funds  for  that  purpose.  The  chapter  of  the  Great  Minister, 
or  Collegiate  Church  of  Zurich,  of  which  Zwingli  was  a  m<  mber,  was 
a  very  wealthy  body:  it  had  its  own  fiefs  and  jurisdictions,  and  was 
independent  of  the  council.  Zwingli  reasoned  with  his  brother  canons 
on  the  propriety  of  allotting  a  part  of  their  ample  revenues  for  the 
purpose  of  education,  and  on  the  expediency  of  doing  this  of  their  own 
accord,  without  waiting  for  the  lay  power  to  interfere.  A  majority  of 
the  chapter  having  recognised  either  the  justice  or  the  prudence  of 
concession,  a  convention  was  agreed  upon  between  the  chapter  and  the 
couucil,  by  which  the  former  resigned  its  regalia  of  feudal  jurisdiction 
and  immunities  of  the  state,  swearing  allegiance  to  the  council  as  its 
sovereign,  retaining  at  the  same  time  the  administration  of  its  own 
revenues,  of  which  a  part  was  to  be  appropriated  to  defray  the  salary 
of  spiritual  pastors  for  the  town.  Those  canons  who  were  capable  of 
performing  pastoral  functions  should  be  employed  as  such,  an  1  those 
who  were  old  and  infirm  should  retain  their;  benefices ;  but  at  their 
death  their  places  were  not  to  be  filled  up,  and  the  revenues  of  their 
benefices  were  to  be  employed  in  founding  professorships  for  the 
gratuitous  instruction  of  the  people.  A  small  minority  of  five  canons 
protested  against  the  convention,  alleging  the  authority  of  the  pope ; 
and,  not  choosing  to  subject  themselves  to  the  lay  authority,  they 
quitted  Ziirich  and  retired  into  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons.  The 
abbess  of  the  Frauemiinster  and  her  nuns  followed  the  example  of 
the  chapter  ;  and  reserving  pensions  for  themselves  during  life,  they 
gave  up  to  the  state  all  their  property  and  privileges.  The  surplus 
revenue  was  employed  to  found  a  seminary  for  candidates  for  the 
clerical  profession.  The  convents  of  the  mendicant  orders  were  after- 
wards suppressed  by  order  of  the  council,  the  aged  and  infirm 
members  were  granted  annuities  for  life  and  a  common  habitation  in 
one  of  the  convents,  and  the  others  were  plated  in  various  trades  and 
professions.    The  convent  of  the  Dominicans  was  transformed  into  an 
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hospital  for  tlie  sick  ;  that  of  the  Augustines  into  an  asylum  for  tho  ' 
de-titute.  In  every  iustanco  the  property  of  the  church  was  neither 
■wallowed  up  by  the  treasury  nor  embezzled  by  grasping  Individuals. 
It  was  guaranteed  by  tho  stato,  and  made  into  a  <Ji»:  inct  fund  for  the 
purposes  of  education,  religious  induction,  and  charity.  Vested 
rights  were  respected,  and  a  d«  cent  regard  was  observed  towards  the 
feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  old  occupants.  This  mode  of  secnlarisa- 
tion  of  church  property,  so  very  different  from  the  system  of  spolia- 
tion and  plunder  pursued  in  other  countries,  then  and  in  our  own  days, 
even  by  states  calling  themselves  Roman  Catholic,  is  one  of  the  bright 
features  of  the  Swiss  reformation,  for  the  other  reformed  cantons 
generally  acted  upon  the  same  principle  of  honesty  which  Zwingli 
proclaimed  and  enforced  at  Zurich. 

Zwingli  was  commissioned  by  tho  government  to  organise  a  system 
of  public  instiuction  adapted  to  the  awakened  intelligence  of  the  age. 
He  reformed  the  public  schools,  appointed  new  professors  for  the 
classical  languages,  and  founded  an  academy  for  theological  studies. 
He  appointed  Conrad  Pellican,  a  native  of  Alsace,  to  one  of  the  chairs 
of  divinity,  and  Rudolf  Collinus.of  Luzern,  to  that  of  Greek  :  this  was 
in  1 526. 

The  Anabaptists,  a  fanatical  sect,  the  wild  offshot  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, who  among  other  vagaries  wished  to  establish  a  community  of 
goods  and  a  commonwealth  independent  of  magistrates  or  government, 
made  their  appearance  in  the  canton  of  Zurich.  Zwingli  had  several 
conferences  with  some  of  their  leaders:  he  tried  to  convince  them  of 
the  impropriety  and  impracticability  of  their  schemes,  but  all  to  no 
purple  :  disturbances  were  excited,  the  Anabaptists,  being  warned  by 
the  Council,  refused  to  submit;  they  stirred  up  the  ignorant  people 
to  act3  of  violence,  until  the  gov.  rnment  was  obliged  to  resort  to 
measures  of  severity  in  order  to  restore  tranquillity. 

Zwingli  did  not  attend  the  conference  held  at  Baden  in  Aargau,  in 
1526,  in  presence  of  the  deputies  of  all  the  cantons,  in  which  Eckius, 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Ingolstadt,  challenged  the  theologians 
of  the  Reformation.  The  council  of  Zurich  would  not  allow  Zwingli 
to  go,  as  there  was  a  manifest  intention  of  seizing  his  person  and  con- 
demning him  as  a  heretic.  CEcolam]  adius,  who  was  less  known  and 
liss  obnoxious  to  the  Romanists,  undeitook  to  answer  the  arguments 
of  Eckius,  but  the  majority  of  the  cantons  being  Roman  Catholic,  the 
diet  supported  the  resolutions  of  Eckius  and  Faber,  grand-vicar  of 
the  Bishop  of  Constance,  to  the  effect  that  Zwingli  and  bis  adherents 
f-hould  be  considered  as  heretics,  and  as  such  excommunicated,  and  it 
condemned  all  changes  in  doctrine  or  worship,  and  forbade  the  sale  of 
heretical  books.  The  cantons  of  Bern,  Zurich,  Basel,  Schaffhausen, 
Glarus,  and  Appenzell  protected  against  this  decision  ;  but  the  Roman 
Catholic  cantons  began  to  act  upon  it,  and  arrested  and  put  to  death 
several  of  the  Reformed  preachers  within  their  territories. 

At  the  beginning  of  1528  Zwingli  repaired  to  a  conference  held  at 
Bern,  by  order  of  the  senate  of  that  canton.  He  was  attended  by 
CEcolamparlius,  Bullinger,  Collinus,  and  Pellican,  and  by  Bucer  aud 
Capito,  preachers  at  Strasbourg.  The  conference  lasted  nineteen  days, 
and  as  it  was  laid  down  as  a  preliminary  principle  that  no  argument 
would  be  admitted  which  was  not  grounded  on  a  text  of  Scripture, 
the  Reformed  divines  obtained  a  full  advantage  over  their  opponents. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  important  canton  of  Bern  publicly 
embraced  the  Reformation. 

Io  September  1529,  Zwingli  repaired  with  fficolampadius  and  others 
to  Marburg  to  hold  a  conference  with  Luther  and  Melauehthon.  They 
agreed  upon  the  priucipal  points  of  faith,  and  signed  together  fourteen 
articles,  containing  the  essential  doctrines  of  their  common  belief : 
they  only  differed  upon  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist.  Luther  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  while  Zwingli,  in  his  'Com- 
mentary on  True  and  False  Religion,'  had  asserted  that  "the  outward 
symbols  of  the  blood  and  body  of  Christ  undergo  no  supernatural 
change  in  the  Eucharist."  Zwingli  and  Luther,  after  much  discussion, 
parted,  still  in  controversy,  but  not  in  anger.  Zwingli  was  averse 
from  dogmatism,  and  he  did  not  pretend  to  erect  his  own  ideas  into 
articles  of  faith.  In  his  '  Exposition  of  the  Christian  Faith,'  which  he 
addressed  shortly  before  his  death  to  King  Francis  I.,  while  he  admits 
the  necessity  of  justification  by  faith  for  all  those  to  whom  the  Gospel 
has  been  made  known,  be  discards  the  sentence  of  sweeping  condemna- 
tion against  those  who  have  tot  been  acquainted  with  the  Scripture, 
and  he  expresses  his  belief  that  "  all  good  men  who  have  fulfilled  the 
laws  engraven  on  their  consciences,  whatever  age  or  country  they  may 
have  lived  in,  will  partake  of  eternal  felicity." 

In  the  year  1531,  after  several  angry  and  hostile  remonstrations 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  aud  the  Reformed  cantons,  war  actually 
broke  out.  The  Reformed  cantons,  and  Zurich  in  particular,  com- 
plained of  the  persecutions  to  which  their  fellow  believers  were  subject, 
not  only  when  found  w  ithin  the  territory  of  the  Roman  Catholic  can- 
tons, but  also  on  the  neutral  ground  of  Thurgau,  Baden,  and  the 
otber  common  subject  bailiwicks,  where  the  bailli  or  governor  for  the 
time  happened  to  belong  to  a  Roman  Catholic  state.  The  Roman 
Catholics  complained  of  the  interference  of  Zurich  with  the  territories 
of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Gall,  where  the  commissioners  from  Zurich  had 
proclaimed  liberty  of  conscience.  The  grounds  of  the  dispute  were  of 
a  mixed  nature,  resulting  from  religious  and  political  jealousy.  The 
Roman  Catholic  cautons  broadly  refused  liberty  of  conscience  to  their 
citizens  or  subjects,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
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'  of  their  church.  Burn  and  Zurich  carno  to  the  determination  of 
I  stopping  the  supplies  of  provisions  which  Luzern  and  ttio  forMt  can- 
I  tons  were  in  the  habit  of  procuring  from  or  through  the  territories  of 
the  other  two,  forbidding  the  citizens  of  the  Walditatton  t-<  frequent 
the  markets  of  Hern  and  Zurich,  and  enforcing  a  kind  of  blockade 
which  was  severely  felt  by  th«  mountain  (.-autous,  which,  being  Chiefly 
pastoral,  depended  for  their  supply  of  corn,  »  dt,  and  other  necessaries 
on  the  markets  of  their  more  favoured  neighbours.  The  five  cautons 
of  Luzern,  Zug,  Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Untcrwalden  declared  war  against 
Zurich  and  Bern,  and  their  troops  advanced  to  Cappel,  a  village  on  the 
road  from  Zug  to  Zurich,  and  within  the  territory  of  the  latter  canton. 
The  council  of  Zurich,  which  was  far  from  unanimous,  was  taken  by 
surprise,  for  it  did  not  expect  so  sudden  an  attack.  A  few  hundred 
militia  were  posted  at  Cappel,  and  a  body  of  about  2000  more  were 
ordered  to  reimjprce  them  in  haste,  and  Zwingli  received  order*  from 
the  council  to  accompany  and  encourage  them.  On  taking  leave  of 
his  friends,  he  told  them  that  their  cause  was  good,  but  was  ill  de- 
fended ;  that  his  life,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  many  excellent  men  who 
wished  to  restore  religion  to  its  primitive  simplicity,  would  be  sacri- 
ficed :  but  no  matter,  said  he,  "God  will  not  abandon  his  servants;  he 
will  come  to  their  assistance  when  you  think  all  is  lost." 

On  arriving  at  the  field  of  battle  the  disproportion  of  the  two  hosts 
became  visible.  The  men  of  tho  five  cantons,  nearly  8000  strong, 
attacked  the  Zurich)  rs,  by  whom  they  were  repulsed  at  first ;  but  a 
body  of  the  former  passing  through  a  wood,  which  had  been  left 
unguarded,  turned  the  position  of  the  Ziiricbers,  aud  fell  upon  their 
rear.  Confusion  became  general  among  the  Zurichers,  most  of  whom 
were  killed  and  the  rest  dispersed.  Zwingli  received  a  mortal  wound 
and  fell,  but  not  senseless.  Some  Catholic  soldiers  passing  by,  with- 
out knowing  who  he  was,  offered  to  fetch  a  confessor,  which  he  refused. 
They  then  exhorted  him  to  recommend  his  soul  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
to  which  Zwingli  replied  by  a  negative  motion  of  the  head.  One  of 
the  Boldiers  then  ran  him  through  with  his  sword,  saying  that  he 
ought  to  die,  being  an  obstinate  her»  tic.  The  next  day,  the  body, 
being  recognised,  was  burnt,  and  bis  ashes  scattered  to  the  wind, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  men  of  the  five  ca'  tons.  Zwingli  was 
forty-seven  years  of  age  when  ha  died.  The  battle  of  Cappel  was 
fought  on  the  11th  of  October  1531. 

Zwingli  was  a  very  remarkable  man.  Inferior  perhaps  to  Luther  in 
fiery  eloquence,  and  to  Calvin  in  logical  acuteness,  he  was  possessed  of 
deeper  learning  and  more  consistency  and  sobriety  of  thought  than 
the  German  reformer,  and  had  more  candour  and  charity  than  he  of 
Geneva.  For  piety  of  life,  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures,  he  is  inferior  to  none  of  the  reformers  of  the  16th 
century. 

His  works,  written  some  in  Latin  and  some  in  German,  consist  ot 
controversial  treatises,  expositions  of  his  doctrines,  epistles,  notes,  and 
commentaries  on  the  book  of  Genesis,  on  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  on  the 
Gospels,  and  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  James,  and  John  ;  treatises  on 
original  sin,  on  Providence,  on  true  aud  false  religion,  on  the  certainty 
and  clearness  of  the  word  of  God,  and  others.  They  were  collected 
and  published  at  Zurich  in  3  vols.  4  to,  in  1581,  with  an  'Elenchus 
articulorum,'  consisting  of  sixty-seven  articles  or  conclusions  gathered 
from  the  works  of  Zwingli,  with  explanations.  Myconius,  J.  G.  Hess, 
Usteri,  and  Vogelin  have  written  biographies  of  Zwingli ;  and  Hottin- 
ger,  in  his  history  of  the  Swiss  Relormation,  has  spoken  of  him  at 
length.  The  Life  of  Zwingli,  by  Hess,  has  bten  translated  into 
English  by  Lucy  Aikin  ;  and  the  Life  and  Times  of  Zwingli  by  J.  J. 
Hottinger,  by  Professor  T.  C.  Porter. 

The  disciples  of  Zwingli  received  the  name  of  Zwingliaxs,  and 
consequently  that  name  was  given  to  the  reformed  churches  of  German 
Switzerland  in  general.  Owing  to  their  controversy  with  the  Luther.iEs 
concerning  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  they  were  also  called 
'  Sacramentarians.'  But  the  name  which  they  themselves  assumed 
was  that  of  Evangelicals,  which  after  a  time  displaced  the  other  two. 
They  are  also  called  by  the  name  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Swit- 
zerland, as  distinct  from  that  of  Protestants,  which  applies  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  German  Reformed  Churches,  in  consequence  of  the 
'  protest'  delivered  to  the  Diet  of  Spires,  in  April  1529.  It  ought  to 
be  observed  however  that  the  Lutherans  were  not  alone  in  signing  the 
protest,  as  many  towns  of  Germany  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
whose  tenets  were  like  those  of  the  Zwiuglians  or  Sacramentarians, 
also  joined  in  it ;  so  that  the  appellation  of  Protestant  is  not  confined 
to  the  Lutheran  Church,  but  applies  in  an  historical  sense  to  the 
German  reformed  churches  in  general.  The  Swiss  had  no  participation 
in  the  protest,  which  was  a  political  act  of  the  German  states. 

The  Swiss  cantons  and  towns  which  embraced  the  reformed  doc- 
trines as  preached  by  Zivingli,  did  not  constitute  one  compact  and 
uuiform  chinch;  having  no  bishops  or  hierarchy,  and  being  politically 
divided  into  independent  republics,  or  municipalities,  each  canton  had 
its  synod  or  assembly  of  pastors,  which  regulated  ail  ecclesiastics] 
affairs,  in  concert  with  the  lay  authority.  Zwingli  had  from  tho 
beginning  inculcated  the  principle  of  subjection  to  the  magistrates  in 
matters  concerning  temporal  discipline  and  jurisdiction.  Spiritual 
matters  alone  were  left  entirely  to  the  pastors.  We  read  of  the  church 
of  Zurich,  the  church  of  Basel,  the  church  of  Bern,  and  others  ;  they 
all  called  each  other  sisters— they  all  lived  in  communion  with  one 
another — they  all  agreed  in  the  fundamental  points  of  faith,  but  each 
I  30 
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drew  up  its  formulary  or  profession  of  faith.  At  last  the  want  of  a 
common  bond  among  them,  like  the  confession  of  Augsburg  for  the 
Lutherans,  was  felt.  The  impulse  however  came  from  Germany.  In 
1566  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  convoked  a  diet  at  Augsburg  to 
settle  the  political  disputes  amon;  the  various  states  of  Germany 
which  arose  from  the  difference  of  religion.  The  Lutherans  endea- 
voured to  keep  out  the  Sacramentaiians,  as  they  styled  them,  from  the 
general  pacification  of  Germany  ;  and  above  all,  they  strove  to  exclude 
Frederic  III.,  elector-palatine,  who  was  at  the  head  of  that  party. 
Frederic  asked  the  advice  of  Bullinger,  the  friend  of  Zwiogli,  whom 
he  had  succeeded  as  head  pastor  at  Zurich,  and  requested  him  to 
forward  him  a  confession  of  faith,  which  he  might  lay  before  the  diet. 
Shortly  before  this  Bullinger  had  privately  written  an  abstract  of  his 
belief,  as  a  legacy  to  his  friends,  during  a  pestilence  which  desolated 
Switzerland,  and  by  which  he  had  been  attacked  himself,  but 
recovered,  after  losing  his  wife  and  children.  He  now  sent  it  to  the 
elector,  who  wrote  an  answer  to  testify  his  joy  at  the  perusal  of 
Bullinger's  confession.  All  the  reformed  cantons  and  towns  of  Swit- 
zerland then  said,  "  Why  not  adopt  it  as  our  own  ?"  And  it  was  so 
adopted. 

"  Every  confossion  of  faith,"  observes  a  modern  Swiss  historian, 
"  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  it  is  written,  but  that 
of  Bullinger  may  be  Baid  to  have  been  better  than  its  age.  It  was 
neither  the  offspring  of  polemical  disputation,  nor  the  cold,  calculating 
work  of  an  assembly  of  theologians;  it  was  the  effusion  of  a  pious 
mind,  animated  by  a  wish  for  peace.  It  was  the  work  of  a  man  who, 
when  he  wrote  it,  thought  himself  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  it 
partook  of  the  solemuity  of  that  last  period  of  existence.  There  was 
no  mention  of  anathema  in  it.  On  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  it 
expressed  Zwingli's  doctrine  clearly,  but  in  a  less  harsh  and  abrupt 
manner  than  that  of  the  preceding  formularies.  Beza,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Calvin  as  the  head  of  the  church  of  Geneva,  hastened  to 
sign  Bullinger's  Confession.  Zurich,  Bern,  Schaffhausen,  Muhlhausen, 
Bienne,  and  St.  Gall  gave  in  th  ir  assent.  The  Evangelical  portion  of 
Appenzell  and  Qlarus  were  already  agreed  in  theii  tenets  with  the 
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church  of  Zurich.  Neuchatel  added  its  signature  to  that  of  its  allies. 
Basel  had  an  old  formulary  of  its  own,  which  did  not  materially  differ 
from  Bullinger's  confession,  and  it  was  only  in  the  following  century 
that  it  formally  acknowledged  the  H>  lvetic  confession  of  faith,  as  it 
was  now  styled.  Knox  and  about  forty  ministers  of  the  kirk  of 
Scotland  sent  in  their  signatures.  The  churches  of  the  Palatinate, 
those  of  Poland  and  Hungary,  signed  also  the  Helvetic  Confession. 
The  reformed  churches  of  France,  through  political  and  other  reasons, 
drew  out  a  confession  of  their  own,  acknowledging  however  their 
concord  with  the  Swiss  churches."  (Vulliemin,  '  Histoire  de  la  Con- 
federation Suisse,  Continuation  de  Muller,  Gloutz,  et  Hottiuger.')  An 
abstract  of  the  Helvetic  confession  of  faith  is  given  in  the  appendix  to 
the  '  History  of  Switz-rland  '  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Useful  Knowledge.  On  the  abstruse  topic  of  predestination, 
it  affirms  that  "  God,  out  of  his  wisdom,  has  predestined  or  chosen, 
from  all  eternity,  freely,  of  his  own  mere  grace,  and  without  regard 
for  persons,  the  righteous  whom  he  intends  to  save  through  Jesus 
Christ,"  but  at  the  same  time  it  condemns  any  rash  judgment  con- 
cerning the  salvation  of  any  one  individual  or  class  ;  and  it  says  that 
we  must  hope  favourably  of  every  one.  "  If  we  hold  communion  with 
Christ,  and  that  by  means  of  a  true  faith,  he  be  ours  and  we  his,  we 
then  have  a  tolerably  certain  proof  that  our  names  are  written  in  the 
book  of  life." 

The  appellation  of  Calvinists  has  occasioned  some  confusion  with 
regard  to  the  Reformed  churches.  Calvin,  who  began  his  career  as  a 
Reformer  several  years  after  Zwingli's  death,  and  when  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Switzerland  had  been  already  effected,  was,  properly  speaking, 
the  head  and  the  great  teacher  of  the  church  of  Geneva.  His  doc- 
trines, which  may  hardly  be  said  to  differ  in  any  point  from  those  of  the 
Helvetic  Church,  except  perhaps  in  a  stronger  expression  of  the  dogma 
of  predestination,  exercised  an  influence  over  the  Reformed  churches 
of  France.  But  Calvin  has  had  no  influence  over  Switzerland,  where 
the  Reformation  was  established  long  before  his  time;  and  it  is  only 
by  a  sort  of  anachronism  that  the  Reformed  churches  of  Switzerland 
have  been  called  CalvinisticaL 
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In  the  Alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  "  English  Cyclopaedia,"  some  names  that  it  was  intended  therein  to  have  had  a  place 
have  been  omitted.  The  Supplementary  Names  now  given  will  not  meet  the  wishes  of  several  correspondents,  who  have  pressed 
upon  us  the  extension  of  our  list,  especially  of  living  persons.  Some  of  tho  names  which  now  appear  may  even  suggest  the 
inquiry,  why  they  should  be  inserted  whilst  others  are  omitted?  The  omission  in  their  proper  places  of  those  which  now  appear 
has  chiefly  arisen  from  the  want  of  tho  necessary  materials  in  time  for  periodical  publication,  and  from  other  circumstances.  The 
omission  of  some  others,  both  in  the  alphabetical  order  and  in  this  Supplementary  List,  has  in  some  cases  arisen  from  individual 
reluctance  to  furnish  the  necessary  materials  for  a  Biography.  But  with  reference  to  the  general  question  of  omissions,  we  have 
only  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  extent  of  our  work  was  confined  within  the  limit  of  these  six  volumes.  Many  names  of 
persons  worthy  to  have  a  place  in  a  complete  catalogue  of  those  who  have  obtained  celebrity  in  Science,  Literature,  or  Art,  and  of 
Public  Men  eminent  in  Civil  or  Military  stations,  both  of  the  past  time  and  the  present,  are  no  doubt  wanting  in  this  Cyclopaedia ; 
but  had  we  attempted  an  almost  impossible  completeness,  wo  should  have  required  many  more  volumes  than  six,  and  have  engaged 
in  an  undertaking  far  beyond  that  with  which  we  proposed  to  meet  the  public  demand.  As  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Biography  now  stands, 
it  will  be  found  to  embrace  a  wider  range  than  any  existing  English  work  of  the  same  character ;  and  it  may  be  not  disadvan- 
tageous^ compared,  for  practical  usefulness,  with  the  most  voluminous  of  the  German  or  French  Biographical  Dictionaries. 
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A  BECKET,  GILBERT  ABBOTT,  was  born  in  Golden-square, 
London,  in  the  year  1810,  the  son  of  a  re-pectable  solicitor,  and  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School.  He  very  early  displayed  great  talent 
as  a  humourist.  As  early  as  1825  eight  of  his  dramatic  productions,  in 
prose  and  verse,  but  all  of  a  burlesque  character,  were  published  in 
Dunconibe's  'British  Theatre;'  in  1828-29  nine  more  appeared  in 
Cumberland's  'British  Theatre;'  and  in  1837  four  others  were  printed 
in  Webster's  'Acting  Drama ;'  mo>t  of  which  had  attained  some  success 
on  tho  stage.  In  1843  he  produced  'The  Mirror,  or  Hall  of  Statues,' 
a  musical  burlesque.  In  connection  with  the  drama,  also,  he  published 
in  1844  'Scenes  from  the  Rejected  Comedies  by  some  of  the  Compe- 
titors for  the  Prize  offered  by  Mr.  Webster  : '  these  '  Scenes'  were  a 
series  of  parodies  upon  living  dramatists  (including  one  of  himself), 
which  had  appeared  in  'Punch'  previous  to  their  publication  in  a 
separate  form.  In  184C  he  published  '  The  Quizziology  of  the  British 
Drama.'  In  conjunction  with  his  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Henry  Mayhew,  he 
started  several  comic  periodical  works,  of  which  '  Figaro  in  London,' 
begun  about  1830,  was  undoubtedly  the  precursor  of  'Punch.'  When 
that  work  had  swallowed  up  its  rivals,  Mr.  A  Becket  became  a  constant 
contributor  to  it,  and  the  adventures,  the  epistles,  and  anecdotes  of 
Mr.  Dunup  were  among  the  most  laughable  morceaux  of  that  publi- 
cation. He  took  a  pride  in  the  work,  and  it  was  his  boast  that,  till 
the  period  of  his  death,  no  number  appeared  without  something,  how- 
ever small,  from  his  pen.  His  humour  was  without  malice,  aud  dis- 
played a  varied  reading,  with  considerable  knowledge  of  the  law; 
in  the  midst  of  his  ebullitions  of  fancy,  he  had  not  neglected  the  more 
serious  studies  of  his  profession.  He  was  trained  as  a  lawyer;  and  in 
March  1846  bis  reputation  induced  Mr.  Charles  Bidler  to  encrust  to 
him  the  investigation  of  the  iniquities  practised  in  the  Audover  Union. 
This  he  conducted  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  in  his  report  he 
displayed  a  clear  and  solid  judgment  in  sober  and  well  chosen  lan- 
guage. Some  leaders  in  '  The  Times'  on  the  same  subject  have  been 
also  attributed  to  him  :  he  had  previously  been  an  occasional  contribu- 
tor to  that  journal.  His  conduct  of  the  Andover  inquiry  led  to  his 
appointment  in  1849  as  magistrate  of  the  police-court  of  Greenwich 
and  Woolwich,  whence  be  was  removed  in  1850  to  that  of  Southwark 
— positions  which  he  held  in  an  irreproachable  manner.  Besides  an 
edition  of  '  The  Small  Debts  Act,  with  Annotations  and  Explanations,' 
published  in  1845,  he  produced  the  '  Comic  Blackstone,' which  was 
published  in  1844-46;  a  '  Comic  History  of  Englaud,'  published  in 
monthly  parts,  forming  a  volume  completed  in  1848;  and  a  '  Comic 
History  of  Rome,'  also  in  monthly  parts,  completed  in  1852.  He 
likewise,  in  1845,  edited  George  Cruikshank's  'Table  Book.'  After  a 
very  short  illness  he  died  at  Boulogne,  on  the  28th  of  April  1856. 

AMHERST,  WILLIAM  PITT,  2nd  LOUD  and  1st  EARL,  nephew 
and  successor  of  the  first  Lord  Amherst  [Amherst,  Jeffeuy,  Baron], 
was  born  in  1773.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  China  early  in  the 
present  century,  but  was  wrecked  on  his  return  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
aDd  with  difficulty  reached  Java  in  an  open  bout.  He  succeeded 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings  as  governor-general  of  India  in  1823.  He 
signal  i.-ed  his  administration  by  the  first  Birmese  war,  which  was 
brought  to  a  successful  issue  by  the  arms  of  Lord  Combermere,  and 
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resulted  in  the  annexation  of  Assam,  Aracan,  Tenasserim,  and  other 
provinces  of  the  Birman  empire  to  the  Briti-h  dominions.  He  was 
created  an  earl  in  1826,  and  resigned  his  post  in  India  in  1827,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Lord  William  Bentinck.  He  spent  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  in  retirement,  and  died  in  March  1857,  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year. 

*  ANSTED,  DAVID  THOMAS,  a  distinguished  living  geologist,  was 
born  in  Loudon  about  the  year  1814.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  distinguished  scholars  of  the 
celebrated  professor  of  geology  in  that  university,  Adam  Sedgwick.  On 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  John  Phillips  from  the  chair  of  geology  in  King's 
College,  Loudon,  Mr.  Ansted  was  appointed  his  successor.  He  subse- 
quently became  assistant  secretary  to  the  Geological  Society,  and 
editor  of  the 'Journal' and 'Proceedings'  of  that  society.  In  1844 
he  published  his  first  work  on  geology,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  with  the  title 
'  Geology,  Introductory,  Descriptive,  and  Practical,  with  numerous 
illustrations,  coinprbiug  Diagrams,  Fossils,  and  Geological  Localities.' 
This  work,  which  was  written  in  a  clear  and  elegant  style,  at  once 
obtained  for  its  author  a  high  position  as  a  geologist.  The  subject  of 
geology  was  treated  in  it  in  a  more  systematic  manner  than  in 
any  previous  treatise ;  the  practical  departments  of  the  science  were 
also  more  fully  developed.  In  1845  he  published  ■>.  smaller  work, 
which  was  an  epitome  of  the  fir^t  work,  and  was  called  '  The  Geolo- 
gist's Text-Book.'  At  this  time  Mr.  Ansted  delivered  courses  of 
lectures  in  many  of  the  literary  and  scientific  institutions  of  the 
metropolis  and  the  larger  towns  of  England.  In  this  way  he  was 
largely  instrumental  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  those  sound  princi- 
ples of  geology  which  are  recognised  so  extensively  in  this  country, 
and  have  made  it  the  most  popular  of  the  various  branches  of  natural 
knowledge.  In  1847  he  published  a  popular  manual  on  geology, 
entitled  '  The  Ancient  World,  or  Picturesque  Sketches  of  Great 
Britain.'  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia,  Mr. 
Ansted  produced  a  little  volume,  intended  as  a  geological  guide  to 
those  who  were  engaged  in  seeking  for  the  precious  metal,  with  the 
title  of  '  The  Gold -Seeker's  Manual.'  He  also  produced  a  smaller 
work  on  the  subject  of  geology,  including  mineralogy  and  physical 
geography,  intended  as  a  text-book  for  those  attending  geological 
lectures,  with  the  title  'An  Elementary  Course  of  Geology,  Mine- 
ralogy, and  Physical  Geography.'  One  of  his  most  recent  contribu- 
tions to  geological  literature  is  on  '  The  Applications  of  Geology  to 
the  Arts  and  Manufactures.'  All  these  works  are  written  in  a  popular 
style,  and  have  supplied  a  large  proportion  of  the  general  reading  on 
the  subject  of  geology  at  the  present  day.  Independent  of  these  dis- 
tinct works,  Mr.  Ansted  has  written  several  papers  on  geology, 
which  have  been  published  in  the  Journals  and  Transactions  of 
societies  devoted  to  geological  science.  Of  these  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  : — '  On  the  Carboniferous  and  Transition  Rocks  of  Bohe- 
mia' (t'roc.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  iii.);  'On  the  Zoological  Coudition  of 
Chalk  Flints,  and  the  probable  causes  of  the  Deposit  of  Flinty  Strata 
alternating  with  the  upper  beds  of  the  Cretaceous  Formation'  (Annals 
and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xiii.) ;  '  On  a  Portion  of  the  Tertiary 
Formations  of  Switzerland'  (Trans.  Cambridge  Phil.  Soc,  vol  vL). 
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During  the  last  few  years  Professor  Ansted  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  practical  applications  of  geological  science  in  the  investigation  of 
the  strata  of  the  earth  containing  mineral  riches.  In  the  course  of 
these  researches  he  has  travelled  extensively  both  in  the  New  and  Old 
Worlds,  and  has  produced  many  elaborate  and  valuable  reports. 

*  AUG  BLANDER,  FRIEDRICH  W1LHELM  AUGUST,  Professor 
of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Bonn,  and  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent astronomers  of  our  time,  was  born  at  Memel,  in  East  Prussia,  on 
the  22nd  of  March  1799.  He  was  educated  in  the  University  of 
Konigsberg,  where  he  at  first  Btudied  financial  economy  (Kameralswis- 
senschaften) ;  but  the  discourses  of  Bessel  led  him  to  exchange  that 
study  for  astronomy.  Under  Bessel's  instruction  he  was  soon  occupied 
with  practical  calculations  and  observations,  and  in  1820  was  appointed 
his  assistant  in  the  Konigsberg  Observatory.  In  1822  he  employed 
himself  as  a  private  tutor  in  the  university,  whence,  in  1823,  he 
removed  to  the  handsome  newly-erected  observatory  at  Abo  in  Fin- 
laud,  where  he  succeeded  the  astronomer  Waldeck.  Here  he  dili- 
gently occupied  himself  in  examining  principally  those  stars  which 
have  a  peculiar  motion.  A  fire,  which  destroyed  Abo  in  1827,  inter- 
rupted his  labours.  The  university  was  removed  to  Helsiugfor*  in  1832, 
whither  he  had  to  follow  ;  and  he  had  to  superintend  the  building  of 
a  new  observatory,  which  was  completed  in  1834.  The  result  of  his 
observations  was  a  catalogue  of  560  stars  having  a  peculiar  motion, 
which  was  published  by  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  received 
the  Demidoff  prize.  In  1837  he  was  nominated  to  the  post  at  Bonn 
w  hich  he  at  present  holds.  Here  he  was  again  called  upon  to  superin- 
tend the  construction  of  an  observatory,  which  was  not  completed  till 
1845.  In  the  interim,  as  the  produce  of  bis  observations,  he  published 
at  Berlin,  in  1843,  *  Uranometria  nova,' an  astronomical  chart,  with 
specifications  of  the  different  relative  magnitudes  of  the  stars  visible 
by  the  naked  eye.  In  1846  he  published  at  Bonn,  '  Astronomische 
Bcobachtungen  auf  der  Sternwarte  zu  Bonn,'  which  is  a  continuation 
of  Bessel's  observations  on  the  zone,  and  contains  a  review  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  from  45°  to  80°  of  declina'ion,  fixing  the 
position  of  about  22,000  stirs.  His  labours  during  t  ie  last  twenty 
years  have  been  directed  to  the  subject  of  the  change  of  luminosity  in 
some  of  the  variable  stars.  In  1 856  he  published  some  additional 
observ.it  ons  on  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

AUCKLAND,  GEORGE  EDEN,  2nd  LORD  and  1st  EARL  OF, 
eldest  surviving  sou  of  the  1st  lord,  was  born  in  1784.  After  receiving 
his  education  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
as  M.P.  for  Woodstock,  but  was  soon  removed  to  the  House  of  Lords 
by  his  father's  death.  He  formed  a  part  of  the  Whig  administration 
as  Tresideut  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  was  appointed  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  by  Lord  Melbourne  in  1834.  In  tbe  following  year 
he  went  out  to  India  as  governor  general.  His  administration  is 
marked  by  the  ill-advised  Afghan  war  (1838-39),  almost  the  only 
bright  spot  in  which  was  the  capture  of  Ghuznee  by  Sir  John  Keane 
in  1839  (Keane,  Lord).  The  Earl  of  Auckland  was  recalled  to 
England  in  1842,  having  been  previously  advanced  to  an  earldom  : 
the  final  settlement  of  the  Afghan  affairs  was  left  for  his  successor, 
the  Earl  of  Ellenborough.  Lord  Auckland  died  suddenly,  January 
1st,  1849. 

AYTOUN,  WILLIAM  EDMONDSTOUNE,  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was  born  in  Fifeshire  in  1813,  and 
educated  iu  Edinburgh  University,  where  in  1831  he  gained  the  prize 
for  his  poem  of 'Judith.'  For  some  time  Mr.  Aytoun  practised  as  a 
writer  to  the  signet  at  Edinburgh,  but  in  1840  was  called  to  the  bar. 
By  his  writings  and  his  social  qualities  having  obtained  a  high  local 
reputation,  Mr.  Aytoun  was  in  1845  appointed  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  his  lectures  have  amply  sustained 
his  previous  celebrity.  His  local  standing  has  also  been  supported 
by  his  position  as  editor  of  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  in  which  office  he 
succeeded  his  father-in-law,  John  Wilson,  and  he  has  contributed  to  the 
magazine  many  sparkling  essays  and  sharp  criticisms,  as  well  as  much 
poetry.  His  services  to  the  Conservative  cause  were  acknowledged 
by  his  appointment  by  the  Derby-Disraeli  ministry,  in  1852,  as  sheriff 
and  vice-admiral  of  the  Orkneys.  His  claim  to  public  notice  as  a  poet  is 
founded  mainly  on  his  'Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers,'  8vo,  Edin.,  1849 
(10th  edit ,  1857),  which  are  marked  by  a  good  deal  of  the  old  Scottish 
ballad  spirit  and  energy,  with  an  ample  share  of  modern  nationality;  but 
he  has  also  published  '  Poland,  and  other  Poems,'  and  'Both well,  a  poem, 
in  six  parts,'  8vo,  Edinb.,  1856  ;  and  the  caustic  parody  on  certain  poets 
of  the  so-called  spasmodic  school,  '  Fermilian,  or  the  Student  of  Bada- 
joz;  a  Spasmodic  Tragedy,  by  T.  Percy  Jones  '  (Edinb,  1854),  is  under- 
stood to  be  a  production  of  his  fluent  pen.  In  prose  his  only  separate 
work  is  '  The  Life  and  Times  of  Richard  the  First,  King  of  England,' 
8vo,  Lond.,  1840.  In  1853  Professor  Aytoun  delivered  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  '  Poetry  and  Dramatic  Literature  '  to  a  distinguished  audience 
at  Willis's  Rooms,  London.  '  The  Ballads  of  Scotland,  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Aytoun/  were  published  in  1858.    [See  Supplement.] 


"BAILEY,  PHILIP  JAMES,  author  of  'Festus,'  was  bom  in  Not- 
tingham, April  22,  1816,  and  was  educated  at  Nottingham  and  at 
Glasgow  University.    Having  selected  the  legal  profession,  he  in  1833  I 
ntered  the  office  of  a  solicitor  in  the  Temple,  where  he  remained  for  | 


two  years.    Turning  his  thoughts  to  the  bar,  he  then  entered  a  con- 
veyancer's office;  was  admitted  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1835; 
and  in  1840  was  called  to  the  bar.    In  the  previous  year  however  he 
had  published  his  poem  'Festus'  (commenced  in  1836),  and  the 
general  attention  which  that  remarkable  work  excited  had  probably 
deepened  his  long  growing  dislike  to  the  law  ;  at  any  rate,  he  after 
a  short  time  abandoned  the  bar,  returned  to  Nottingham,  and  devoted 
himself  to  literary,  and  especially  to  poetic  studies.    '  Festus  '  created 
a  new  phase  of  English  poetic  literature.    A  work  written  with  a 
moral  and  metaphysical  purpose  (a  kind  of  devouter  Faust)  treating 
often  of  the  highest  and  most  abstruse  subjects — 
("  It  aims  to  mark 
The  various  beliefs  as  well  as  doubts 
Which  hold  or  search  by  turns  the  mind  of  youth, 
Unresting  anywhere"; — 

lofty  and  swelling  in  diction,  yet  occasionally  stooping  to  the  home- 
liest colloquialisms  ;  earnest,  and  even  passiouate  iu  tone  and  manner, 
abounding  in  strange,  often  extravagant  metaphors,  and  turns  of 
expression,  and  in  vivid  descriptions,  yet  everywhere  running  into 
mysticism  and  obscurity, — however  it  might  be  open  to  captiouB  or  to 
sober  criticism,  was  a  work  well  calculated  to  captivate  young  and 
ardent  minds ;  and  it  found  many  and  passiouate  admirers  and  imitators, 
as  well  in  America  as  in  the  author's  native  country.  Its  influence  on 
younger  poets,  especially  those  of  a  metaphysical  turn,  has  been  very 
great.  But  though  '  Festus '  passed  through  several  editions  (a  fifth 
was  published  in  1852),  it  was  not  till  1850  tbat  Mr.  Bailey  put  forth 
a  new  poem,  when  there  appeare  1  '  The  Angel  World,  and  other 
Poems,'  in  which  the  reader  was  carried  into  the  realms  of  Christian 
doctrine.  Again  he  was  silent  till  1855,  when  he  published  his 
'  Mystic,'  another  psychological  poem,  even  more  venturesome  in  its 
soaring,  and  more  mystical  in  treatment  than  was  '  Festus,'  but,  like 
it,  abounding  in  passages  of  power,  beauty,  and  suggestiveness. 

BAINES,  EDWARD,  an  eminent  example  of  the  success  of  indus- 
try, good  conduct,  integrity,  and  of  unceasing  endeavours  to  make  his 
talents  beneficial  to  his  fellow-men  as  well  as  useful  to  himself,  was 
born  on  February  5,  1774,  at  Walton-le-Dale,  a  village  about  a  mild 
from  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  of  a  respectable  but  not  wealthy  family, 
long  settled  at  Marton-le-Moor,  near  Ripon,  in  Yorkshire.  He  was 
first  sent  to  the  free  grammar-school  at  Hawkshead,  the  master  of 
which  was  Edward  Christian,  afterwards  Downing  Professor  of  Law  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  whence  he  was  removed  when  eight 
years  old  to  the  free  grammar  school  of  Preston.  His  father  had 
commenced  business  as  a  cotton-weaver,  and  wished  to  bring  his  son 
up  to  that  business,  but  he  preferred  a  more  intellectual  employment, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  in  Preston. 
After  serving  about  four  years  and  a  half,  during  which  time  he  had 
teen  something  of  the  management  of  a  country  paper,  his  master's 
business  falling  off,  he  transferred  his  services  to  Leeds,  where  he 
finished  his  time  in  the  office  of  the  '  Leeds  Mercury.'  During  his 
apprenticeship  he  sedulously  cultivated  his  mind.  He  invited  several 
of  his  companions  to  join  him  in  forming  reading  and  debating 
societies,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  distinguished  himself 
by  his  liberal  opinions,  his  toleration,  and  his  plain  good  sense.  In 
September  1797,  the  day  after  tbe  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  he 
began  business  for  himself  in  connection  with  a  partner,  from  whom 
he  separated  in  the  course  of  the  following  year.  From  the  political 
circumstances  of  the  time  the  dissenters  from  the  Churcn  cf  England 
were  the  most  liberal  in  their  political  opinions.  Mr.  Baiuen,  from 
their  consonance  with  his  own,  was  thus  brought  into  association  with 
many  of  the  most  influential  among  them ;  and  at  length  joined  the 
body  as  an  Independent.  In  July  1798  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Matthew  Talbot,  an  excellent  and  pious  woman,  and  continued  by 
his  industry  and  attention  to  business  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
dissenting  body  and  to  increase  his  means.  In  1801,  assisted  by  some 
of  the  wealthier  members  of  that  body,  he  purchased  the  copyright  and 
the  printing  materials  of  tbe  '  Leeds  Mercury,'  of  which  he  immediately 
became  editor  as  well  as  printer.  By  judicious  but  not  sudden  im- 
provements he  gradually  increased  its  circulation,  and  extended  its 
influence,  while  his  good  taste  and  temper  led  him  to  abjure  all  gross- 
ness  and  bitterness  of  altercation ;  and  he  promoted  as  far  as  lay  in  his 
power  all  local  schemes  for  the  amelioration  of  the  position  of  his  poor 
fellow-townsmen,  by  advocating  the  establishment  of  hospitals,  friendly 
societies  (savings-banks  had  not  yet  been  established),  and  the  extension 
of  education.  A  large  part  of  the  influence  he  acquired  arose  from  his 
beiDg  among  the  first  who  introduced  leaders  or  original  editorial 
dissertations  on  political  subjects  into  a  provincial  paper ;  these  leaders 
being  distinguished  by  the  moderation  of  their  tone,  their  inde- 
pendence, their  fearless  advocacy  of  the  opinions  he  entertained,  the 
force  of  their  style,  and  their  general  good  sense.  In  the  severely  con- 
tested election  for  Yorkshire  in  1807,  he  took  an  energetic  part  in 
support  of  Lord  Milton  in  opposition  to  Mr.  La'celles,  although  he 
differed  in  opinion  from  Lord  Milton  respecting  the  desirableness  of 
peace  on  proper  terms,  and  a  reform  in  parliament,  both  of  which  he 
advocated,  while  there  were  few  more  earnest  in  supporting  the 
dignity  of  England  when  threatened  by  France,  and  his  appeals  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Leeds  to  join  the  volunteers  when  an  invasion  was 
feared,  had  a  most  remarkable  effect.  But  we  are  not  about  to  narrate 
all  the  incidents  connected  with  Mr  Baines's  conduct  of  his  paper,  which 
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was  carried  on  with  a  strict  adherence  to  tho  samo  principles  until  the 
close  of  his  life;  we  shall  only  nay  that  ho  was  the  principal  moans,  in 
his  paper,  of  developing,  in  1817,  the  conspiracy  of  Oliver  and  Castles, 
the  paid  emissaries  of  the  government  to  foment  insurrcoiions  in  the 
noi  theru  counties,  and  that  after  his  exposure  thcro  wore  no  more  plots. 
In  1815  he  mode  his  first  prominent  appearance  as  a  public  speaker 
at  a  meeting  at  Leeds  to  oppose  the  enactment  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  in  1817,  at  another  in  favour  of  parliamentary  reform.  In  1814 
he  commenced  the  publication  of  '  Tne  History  of  the  Wars  of  the 
French  Revolution,'  which  met  with  such  success  that  he  continued  it 
under  the  title  of  a  'History  of  the  Keign  of  George  III.,'  the  whole 
being  a  compilation  of  considerable  impartiality  and  talent.  In  182:4 
and  1823  he  wrote  and  published  'The  Hi-<tory,  Directory,  and 
Gazetteer  of  the  County  of  York,'  in  two  thick  volumes  ;  and  in  1824-5 
a  similar  work  for  tho  county  of  Lancaster,  subsequently  expanded 
into  a  '  History  of  the  County  Palatine  and  Duchy  of  Lancaster? 
which  was  not  completed  till  1836.  In  1834,  on  a  vacancy  being 
made  in  the  representation  of  Leeds  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  T.  B, 
Macaulay  (now  Lord  Macaulay)  to  be  one  of  the  commissioners  in 
India,  Mr.  Baines  was  chosen  member  in  opposition  to  Sir  John 
Beckett,  after  a  severe  contest.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  main- 
tained the  character  he  had  acquired  as  a  journalist,  and  though 
not  a  brilliiut  Bpeaker,  his  integr  ity,  independence,  industry,  and  con- 
ciliatory mauuers,  with  his  close  connection  with  the  di>senting  inte- 
rest, made  him  an  influential  member.  In  January  1835  he  was 
reelected,  and  again  in  1837.  Though  generally  supporting  tiie 
Whig  party,  he  was  opposed  to  them  in  their  schemes  for  public 
education,  which  ho  always  contended  would  be  best  effected  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  and  he  deprecated  the  assistance  of  the 
State  as  tending  to  give  an  undue  domination  to  the  Established 
Church.  In  1841,  his  health  having  suffered  from  the  sedulous  per- 
formance of  his  parliamentary  duties,  he  retired  from  the  representa- 
tion, and  proposed  Mr.  Hume  as  his  successor,  who  however  was 
defeated.  In  September  of  that  year  his  former  constituency  pre- 
sented him  with  an  elegant  silver  servioe  as  a  testimony  of  their  recog- 
nition of  his  services.  From  that  time  he  r>  tired  to  some  exteut 
from  public  life,  but  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  local  affairs, 
both  as  a  magistrate  and  a  poor-law  guardian,  in  both  capacities  pro- 
moting social  improvements  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power ;  and  he  was 
alwa}8  ready  to  interpose  as  mediator  between  the  men  and  their 
employers  in  the  many  strikes  that  took  place  in  the  north,  represent- 
ing to  the  men  the  folly  of  their  having  recourse  to  violence  in 
endeavouring  to  effect  their  object,  and  to  employers  the  desirableness 
of  placing  the  men  in  as  comfortable  a  position  as  the  circumstances 
would  allow.  In  1845  the  '  Leeds  Mercury'  warned  the  speculators 
of  the  danger  attending  the  railway  mania,  though  fully  acknowledging 
the  advantages  of  the  railway  system.  He  saw  that  though  the  facility 
of  commuuicatiou  was  a  great  good,  yet  that  if  it  became  a  mere  traffic 
for  premiums,  it  was  likely  to  produce  much  distress.  In  1846,  though 
he  had  declined  to  accept  the  office,  his  fellow-townsmen  chose  him 
for  alderman  as  a  mark  of  their  respect,  but  he  immediately  resigned 
the  office.  In  1847  he  again  opposed  Lord  John  Russell's  scheme  for 
Btate  education  of  the  poor,  and  the  opposition  of  the  disseuters  was 
so  strong  that  the  plan  was  withdrawn.  On  August  3,  1848,  after  a 
long  lite  of  u-efuluess,  and  alter  a  short  illness,  he  died,  and  was 
honoured  by  a  public  funeral. 

Baines,  Matthew  Talbot,  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Leeds  in  1799.  He  was  educated  at  various  provincial 
schools,  and  then  proceeded  to  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  with 
honours  in  1820.  He  adopted  the  profession  of  the  law,  entered  him- 
self at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1825.  He  went 
the  Northern  Circuit  as  a  barrister,  and  attended  the  West  Riding 
Sessi  ns  with  considerable  success.  In  1837,  on  the  death  of  the 
recorder  of  Leeds,  he  was  recommended  by  the  town-council  to 
succeed  him  ;  but  Lord  Jvhu  Russell,  then  secretary  of  state,  thought 
his  intimate  connection  with  the  town  an  objection,  and  he  therefore 
removed  the  recorder  of  Hull  to  Leeds,  and  gave  the  recordership  of 
Hull  to  Mr.  M.  T.  Baines.  In  1847  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament 
for  Hull,  and  t>wards  the  end  of  1818  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Mr.  Charles  Buller  as  President  of  the  Poor-Law  Board.  In  February 
1852  he  resigned  office  with  the  rest  of  the  Russell  ministry,  and  on 
the  election  of  a  new  parliament  he  was  elected  member  for  Leeds,  for 
which  place  he  still-  sits.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Derby  ministry  iu  the 
House  of  Commons  on  December  16,  1852,  and  the  accession  of  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  he  was  re-appointed  to  his  previous  office,  which  ho 
held  till  the  ministry  was  re  organised  under  Viscount  Palmerston 
in  1855.  He  remained  out  of  office  till  1856,  when  he  was  made 
Chaucellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  with  a  seat  iu  the  cabinet. 

*  Baines,  Edward,  the  second  son  of  Edward  Baines,  was  born 
in  Leeds,  in  1800.  He  early  became  the  assistant  of  his  father  in  the 
management  of  the  newspaper,  was  taken  into  partnership  in  1827, 
and  has  conducted  it  since  his  death  on  the  same  principles  that 
governed  it  during  his  fathers  life.  It  has  always  been  an  active 
organ  in  opposing  all  schemes  for  state  interference  with  the  education 
of  the  poor.  Mr.  Baines  is  the  author  of  a  valuable  work,  1  The 
History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,'  published  as  a  volume  in  1835, 
but  which  was  originally  written  as  a  part  of  his  father's  History 
of  Lancashire;  and  also  a  Life  of  his  father,  published  iu  1S51,  to  I 


which  we  havo  been  indebted  for  many  of  tho  facta  in  the  preceding 
notices.    \8te  Suitlkmknt.J 

*  BALFE,  HIOHABL  WILLIAM,  a  popular  dra'natic  composer, 
was  born  at  Dublin  in  1804.  lie  showed  precocious  musical  tdeut, 
and  at  nino  years  old  composed  a  ballad,  called  '  The  Lover's  Miatako,' 
which  was  sung  with  great  applause  by  Madame  Vestris  in  '  Paul 
Pry.'  He  became  known  to  the  Loudon  public  as  a  juvenile  violin- 
player,  and  obtained  an  engagement  in  the  orchestra  at  I  Jrury-I.ane 
Theatre,  then  conducted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cooke.  Having  a  line  bari- 
tone voice,  he  appeared  on  the  boards  of  that  theatre  wi'.h  Huece-s. 
He  then  went  to  Italy,  where  he  resided  a  good  many  years,  during 
which  he  sang  at  the  principal  th  aires  of  that  country.  In  1835  be 
returned  to  England,  and  pro  luced  at  Drury-I.ane  his  first  opera, 
'The  Siege  oMiochelle,'  which  became  highly  popular,  and  established 
his  reputation  as  a  composer.  His  next  opera  was  'The  Maid  of 
Artois,'  in  which  Madam  Mali  bran  achieved  one  of  her  greatest 
triumphs  in  this  country.  Since  that  time  he  has  resided  chiefly  in 
London,  with  lengthened  visits  to  l'aris,  (Jermany,  and  Italy;  and  has 
produced  a  long  succession  of  Opera*,  of  which  the  most  remark  ible 
are,  '  The  Bohemian  Girl '  (which  has  gained  an  European  celebrity), 
•Catherine  drey,'  '  Falstaff'  (an  Italian  opera  produced  at  the  King'* 
Theatre),  '  Keolanthe,'  'The  Daughter  of  St.  Mark,'  'The  Enchan- 
tress,' '  The  Bondman,'  and  'The  Rose  of  Caatille.'  Thi3  last  (written 
in  three  weeks  for  the  English  Opera  Company  at  the  Lyceum  under 
the  management  of  Miss  Pyue  and  Mr.  Harrison),  was  produced  in 
October  of  the  present  year,  and  is  now  (December  1857)  "  ruuuing  " 
with  brilliant  success.  Mr.  Balfe  has  also  composed  several  operas  for 
the  Parisian  stage;  particularly  '  Le  Puits  a' Amour,'  '  Les  Quatre 
Fils  d'Aymon,'  and  '  L  Etoile  de  Seville,'  which  have  had  great  success 
at  the  Opera  Comique.  Balfe's  style  as  a  composer  is  light,  melo- 
dious, and  tinimated.  He  strongly  resembles  Auber,  with  whose 
works  several  of  Balfe's  may  without  di-advautage  be  compared. 

*  BALFOUR,  JOHN  HUT  TON,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  and  educated  for  the 
medical  profession  in  the  university  of  that  city.  Although  intending 
to  practise  his  profession,  he  took  a  great  interest  in  the  study  of 
botany,  and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  late 
Professor  Graham.  After  taking  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  his  native  city.  He 
still  however  pursued  the  science  of  botany  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  late  Professor  Edward  Forbes  and  other  ardent  young  naturalists, 
founded  the  present  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Tnis  society 
has  done  much  towards  promoting  the  accurate  study  of  British 
plants  by  distributing  amongst  its  members  specimens  as  well  aa 
publishing  properly  classified  lists  of  British  plants.  On  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  William  Jackson  Houker  to  be  superintendent  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens  at  Kew,  the  chair  of  botany  in  Glasgow  btcarae 
vacant.  Dr.  Balfour  offered  himself  as  a  candidate,  and  was  eventu- 
ally appointed  to  the  professorship.  On  the  death  of  Professor  Graham 
he  became  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  Botany  in  Edinburgh,  aud 
after  a  sharp  con'est  iu  which  he  was  opposed  by  Dr.  Joseph  Hooker, 
he  was  elected  to  this  position.  Since  his  appointment  Dr.  Balfour 
has  shown  great  energy  in  the  direction  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  of 
Edinburgh,  which  are  placed  under  his  superintendence,  and  also  in 
the  instruction  of  the  medical  class  in  the  science  of  botany. 

Dr.  Balfour  has  written  several  works  on  botany.  He  contributed 
the  articles  on  botany  to  the  last  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britin- 
nica.  In  1849  he  publUhed  a  '  Manual  of  Botany,'  intended  to  be 
employed  as  a  text-book  to  his  course  of  lectures  on  botany  in  the 
university.  Several  editions  of  this  book  have  since  been  published, 
but  not  edited  by  the  author,  as  from  some  mi-uuderstandiug  with  hia 
publisher,  Dr.  Balfour  withdrew  his  interest  from  the  work.  He  sub- 
sequently, in  1852,  published  a  '  Cla-s-Book  of  Botany,v  having  the 
same  object  in  view  as  the  first  work.  An  epitome  of  this  work, 
under  the  title  of  '  Outlines  of  Botany,'  has  also  b;  en  publi-hed.  In 
addition  to  these  works  Dr.  Balfour  has  published  many  papers  in 
connection  with  the  Botanical  vojiety  of  Edinburgh  and  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  also  of  the  Linnrean  Society 
of  London. 

BEAUFORT,  REAR-ADMIRAL  SIR  FRANCIS,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 
&.C.,  late  Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  is  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Augustus  Beaufort,  rector  of  Navan,  county  of  Meath.  Ireland, 
and  author  of  a  Map  of  Ireland,  published  with  a  Memoir,  in  1792, 
as  well  as  of  some  theological  publications.  Francis  Beaufort  entered 
the  navy,  in  June  17S7,  as  a  volunteer  on  board  the  Colossus 
74.  stationed  in  the  Channel.  He  was  made  midshipman  in  June 
1790,  and  while  holding  that  rank  saw  much  active  service,  assisting 
among  other  duties  in  the  capture  of  several  vessels.  In  Msy 
1796  he  was  created  lieu  enant,  aud  whilst  acting  as  first  lieutenant 
of  the  Phaeton,  38  guns,  he,  having  under  his  orders  a  barge  and 
two  cutters,  boarded  snd  took  the  San  Josef,  a  Spanish  polacre 
rigged  ship  of  14  guns  and  56  men,  which  lay  moored  under  the 
protection  of  five  guns  of  the  fortress  of  Fuenzirola,  near  Malaga, 
supported  by  a  French  privateer.  Lieutenant  Beaufort  in  this 
brilliant  affair  received  a  wound  in  his  head,  and  several  slugs  in 
his  body  aud  left  arm  ;  but  was  recompensed  by  obtaining,  as  a  recog- 
nition of  his  skill  and  courage,  a  commander's  commission.    During  » 
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cessation  from  service  afloat,  he  was  engaged  from  November  1803  to 
June  1804  in  superintending  the  construction  of  a  line  of  telegraphs 
between  Dublin  and  Galway.  In  June  1805  be  proceeded  as  com- 
mander of  the  Woolwich  44  guns,  to  the  East  Indies,  and  thence  to 
the  Kio  de  la  Plata,  of  which  river  he  made  during  the  campaign  of 
1807  a  very  valuable  survey.  He  was  afterwards  stationed  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  May  1809  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Blossom,  and  the  following  year 
■with  the  rank  of  Post  Captain  to  the  command  of  the  Fredericksstein 
frigate.  During  1811-12,  he  was  engaged  in  making  a  minute  survey 
of  the  coast  of  Karamania  in  Asia  Minor,  but  was  compelled  in  the 
latter  year  to  return  home  in  consequence  of  wounds  inflicted  on 
him  by  a  fanatic  Mussulman. 

In  the  course  of  these  services  Captain  Beaufort  had  obtained  a 
very  high  rank,  ns  a  scientific  as  well  as  a  brave  seaman,  and  equally 
so  a3  a  hydrographer  and  geographer.  He  was  now  consequently 
called  upou  by  tho  Board  of  Admiralty,  to  devote  himself  to  working 
out  and  embodying  in  a  series  of  charts,  the  results  of  his  various  1 
surveys.  Among  other  charts  constructed  by  him  were  one  of  the 
Archipelago,  three  of  the  Black  Sea,  including  the  coast  of  Asia,  and 
seven  of  Karamania,  these  last  beiug  accompauied  with  a  '  Memoir  of  a 
Survey  of  the  Coast  of  Karamania  in  1811  and  1812.'  In  1817  he  pub- 
lished in  8vo,  a  fuller  and  more  elaborate  work  on  the  same  district : 
'Karamania;  or  a  brief  Description  of  the  South  Coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  of  the  Remains  of  Antiquity,  &c.,  with  plans,  views,  &c.'  His  labours 
and  scientific  merits  found  their  appropriate  reward  in  his  elevation,  I 
in  July  1832,  to  the  port  of  Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  to  which 
important  office  he  impaited  new  honour  by  the  manu<  r  in  which  he 
fulfilled  its  duties;  and  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  he  retired  full 
of  years  and  honours  on  the  30th  of  January  1855,  having  very  nearly 
completed  his  6Sth  year  of  service.  He  was  succeeded  by  Captain 
Washington  [Washington,  Captain  John].  In  April  1835,  Captain 
Beaufort  was  appoiuted  Commissioner  for  inquiry  into  the  Laws,  &c. 
affecting  Pilots  ;  and  iu  January  1845  a  Commissioner  for  inquiry  into 
the  Harbours,  Shores,  aod  Rivers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  was 
created  rear-admiral,  October  the  1st,  1846. 

Admiral  Beaufort,  besides  his  memoirs  on  the  coast  of  Karamania, 
&c,  has  contributed  papers  to  the  Geographical  and  other  learned 
Societies;  and  the  important  collection  of  Maps  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  was  executed  under  his  supervision. 
He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Soci>  ty  in  June  1814;  he  is 
also  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Geographical  Society,  a  Fellow  i 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  &c.    [See  Supplement.] 

BliHNES,  WILLIAM,  the  eminent  English  portrait  sculptor,  was 
born  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  He  was  a  student 
in  the  Royal  Academy,  where  in  1819  he  gained  the  silver  medal  for 
the  best  model  of  an  academy  figure  from  the  life.  He  early  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  busts,  and  though  he  has  occasionally  executed 
poetical  and  classical  statues,  it  is  to  bis  portrait  busts  that  his  cele- 
brity is  mainly  owing.  His  sitters  have  included  a  large  number  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  day.  Among  statesmen  and  lawyers  he  has 
produced  busts  (some  of  them  of  colossal  size,)  of  Wellington  and 
Peel;  Lords  Eldon,  Stowell,  and  Lyndhurst;  Joseph  Hume  and  Ben- 
jamin Disraeli;  Sir  William  Follett,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Sir  John 
Jervis,  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  ;  Sir  William  Molesworth,  Thomas  Clarkson, 
Chevalier  Bunsen ;  among  prelates,  of  the  Archbi;hops  of  Canterbury 
and  Armagh,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Norwich,  Llandaff,  Carlisle,  and 
Calcutta;  among  artists  and  literary  men,  of  Benjamin  West,  North- 
cote,  Sir  Charles  Barry,  George  Cruikshauk,  Samuel  Rogers,  Dr.  Croly, 
George  Grote,  Macready,  Colonel  Leake,  Sir  John  Barrow;  among 
surgeons,  Earl,  Carpue,  Travers,  Dr.  Babington,  &c. ;  among  members 
of  the  fashionable  world,  the  Countess  of  Cnesterfield,  the  Countess  of 
Malmesbury,  Count  D'Orsay,  &c. ;  civic  dignitaries,  as  Aldermen 
Venables,  Lucas,  Pirie,  Moon,  &c.  Mr.  Behnes  has  likewise  executed 
several  important  memorial  and  monumental  statues,  among  others,  of 
Gresham,  at  the  Roval  Exchange,  of  Sir  William  Follett,  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  and  the  colossal  bronze  statues  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
Cheapside,  London,  and  at  Leeds.  Of  his  imaginative  statues  it  will  be 
enough  to  mention  his  '  Lady  Godiva,'  1844  ;  'Europa,'  1848;  and 
'  The  Startled  Nymph,'  1849.  Mr.  Behnes  may  be  safely  placed  at  the 
bead  of  living  portrait-sculptors— at  least  as  far  as  regards  busts.  His 
style  is  bold  and  masculine,  his  execution  is  generally  admirable. 
Whilst  giving  the  characteristic  likeness,  he  is  happy  in  preserving 
the  more  intellectual  expression  of  the  sitters,  and  to  his  chisel  pos- 
terity will  owe  the  permanent  record  of  the  happiest  likeness  of 
several  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  last  and  present  gene- 
rations. [See  Supplement.] 

*  BENEDICT,  JULES,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  foreign 
musical  composers  who  have  devoted  their  genius  chiefly  to  the 
English  stage,  was  born  at  Stuttgart  in  1805.  After  having  begun  his 
studies  under  Hummel,  he  received  instructions  from  Weber,  and 
became  a  favourite  pupil  of  the  author  of  the  '  Freisehiitz.'  At  nine- 
teen, he  was,  on  Weber's  recommendation,  engaged  as  conductor  of  the 
German  opera  at  Vienna;  and  afterwards  employed  in  a  similar 
capacity  at  the  two  principal  theatres  (the  San  Carlo  and  the  Fondo) 
of  Naples.  He  came  to  London  in  1835  ;  and  his  first  occupation  was 
to  couduct  the  performances  of  an  Opera  Buffa  carried  on  for  two  ] 


seasons  at  the  Lyceum  by  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Bond-street.  His  first 
English  opera, '  The  Gipsey's  Warning,'  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in 
1838,  and  immediately  gained  great  popularity,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  in  Germany.  His  subsequent  operas,  '  The  Brides  of 
Venice,'  and  '  The  Crusaders,'  also  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane,  while 
that  theatre  was  managed  by  Mr.  Bunn,  had  great  and  deserved  success. 
Benedict  is  an  accomplished  master  of  the  pianoforte,  for  which 
instrument  he  is  a  prolific  and  favourite  composer.  He  has  resided 
constantly  in  London  ever  since  his  first  arrival  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  and  holds  a  very  high  position  among  us,  being  intrusted 
with  the  direction  of  many  of  the  principal  concerts  and  musical 
performances,  both  iu  London  and  the  provinces. 

*  BENNETT,  WILLIAM  STERNDALE,  a  composer  and  pianist  of 
the  highest  eminence,  was  born  at  Sheffield  in  1816.  His  lather, 
Robert  Bennett,  was  organist  of  the  principal  church  of  that  town. 
Left  an  orphan  in  infancy  by  the  death  of  both  his  parents,  young 
Bennett,  at  eight  years  old,  was  placed  by  his  grandfather,  a  lay-clerk 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  as  a  chorister  in  the  choir  of  King's 
College.  He  afterwards  became  a  student  in  the  R03  al  Academy  of 
Music,  where  he  received  instructions  in  composition  from  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Crotch,  and  ou  the  pianoforte  from  Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr. 
Cipriani  Potter.  He  had  already  distinguished  himself,  both  as  a 
composer  and  pianist,  when  he  formed  that  intimate  friendship  with 
Mendelssohn  which  had  so  great  an  influence  on  his  subsequent 
progress  in  his  art.  In  1836,  by  Mendelssohn's  invitation,  he  went  to 
Leipsic,  where  the  famous  Gewandhaus  concerts  were  then  directed  by 
the  illustrious  compo-er.  At  those  concerts  several  of  Bennett's 
orchestral  and  pianoforte  works  were  performed ;  and  their  success 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  reputation  which  he  now  enjoys  in  Ger- 
many. During  the  last  twenty  years  he  has  gained  the  highest 
honours  and  most  solid  fruits  of  his  profession,  as  a  compo-er,  a 
performer,  and  an  instructor.  His  published  works  are  numerous; 
consisting  of  orchestral  overtures,  concertos,  sonatas,  and  studies  for 
the  pianoforte,  and  songs,  duets,  and  other  vocal  pieces.  In  1856,  on 
the  death  of  the  late  Dr.  Walmisley,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Music 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  aud  likewise  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music.  Having  a  due  sense  of  the  importance  and  respon- 
sibility of  his  office,  he  has  already  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  the 
cultivation  of  musio  in  that  university,  and  his  future  labours  promise 
material  effects  on  that  art  as  a  subject  of  academic  tuition.  Dr. 
Bennett  is  also  one  of  the  Professors  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
and  conductor  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  in  which 
last  capacity  he  has  conduced  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  that  cele- 
brated body,  whose  concerts,  for  half  a  century,  have  been  renowned 
throughout  Europe. 

BERNOULLI,  the  name  of  a  family  which  is  known  in  the  history 
of  mathematics  by  the  services  of  eight  of  its  members.  These  are 
not  all  of  equal,  or  nearly  equal  celebrity  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  notice 
each,  not  only  to  enable  the  reader  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  so 
large  a  number  of  Bimilar  names  has  introduced  into  historical  writings, 
but  also  because  a  moderate  degree  of  reputation  becomes  remark- 
able, when  it  forms  part  of  so  conspicuous  a  mass.  The  Cassinis  (of 
whom  four  are  well  known  in  astronomy)  present  a  similar  phenome- 
non in  the  history  of  knowledge. 

The  family  of  the  Bernoullis  is  said  to  have  originally  belonged  to 
Antwerp,  and  to  have  emigrated  to  Frankfort  to  avoid  the  religious 
persecution  under  the  Duke  of  Alva;  it  finally  settled  at  Basel. 
Nicolas  Bernoulli,  the  immediate  aDC-stor  of  the  subjects  of  this 
notice,  held  a  high  station  in  that  republic,  and  was  succeeded  in  it 
by  a  son,  now  unknown.  He  had  eleven  children,  of  whom  two  are 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  eight  Bernoullis,  and  another,  whose 
name  we  cannot  find,  was  the  father  of  a  third.  But  the  whole  con- 
nexion will  be  better  understood  by  the  following  genealogical  dia- 
gram, which  includes  the  common  ancestor  and  the  eight  descendants 
in  question.  The  years  of  birth  and  death  are  added  :— 
Nicolas, 


James  I.  John  I.  Son  (name  unknown) 

1654-1705.  1667-1748. 


[  Nicolas  I. 

Nicolas  II.  Daniel.  John  II.  1687-1759. 

1695-1726,         1700-1782.  1710-1790. 


John  III.  James  II. 

1744-1807.  1759-1789. 

However  distinguished  these  men  may  be,  the  events  of  their  Uvea 
are  of  comparatively  little  interest,  except  as  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  sciences  which  they  cultivated ;  and  of  their  works  it 
would  be  impossible  to  treat  to  an  extent  corresponding  to  their 
reputation  or  utility,  without  writing  the  history  of  mathematics  for 
a  centuiy.  We  shall  therefore  here  confine  ourselves — 1.  To  the 
principal  events  of  their  lives.  2.  To  the  mention  of  such  of  their 
researches  as  are  most  connected  with  their  personal  characters.  3. 
To  a  very  short  account  of  the  position  which  their  labours  occupy  in 
the  chain  of  investigation. 
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Jamrs  BERNOULLI  I  ,  was  born  at  Basel,  December  27th  1664.  His 
father  intended  that  he  Bhould  be  a  divine,  ami  had  him  taught  the 
classics  and  scholastic  philo-opby,  but  no  mathematics.  Accident 
thr.-w  geometrical  books  in  hia  way,  and  he  studied  them  with  ardour 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  father.  He  took  for  his  device 
Phaeton  driving  the  chariot  of  the  Sun,  with  tho  motto  'Invito  patre 
sidera  verao.'  At  the  age  of  twenty  two  ho  travelled  to  Geneva,  and 
from  thence  to  France.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that  at  the  firmer 
place  he  taught  a  blind  girl  to  write,  and  that  at  Bordeaux  he  pre- 
pared gnomonical  tahlcs.  At  his  return,  in  1680,  he  began  to  study 
th«  philosophy  of  Descartes. 

The  comet  of  1680  drew  from  him  his  'Conamen  Novi  Systematis,' 
Ac,  an  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  those  bodies.  He 
imagined  that  they  were  satellites  of  a  planet  too  distant  to  bo  visible, 
and  thence  conjectured  that  their  returns  might  be  calculated.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  their  predictive  faculties,  he  supposes  that 
the  head  of  the  comet,  being  durable,  denotes  nothing,  but  that  the 
tail,  being  accidental,  may  be  a  symbol  of  the  anger  of  heaven.  M. 
Foutenelle,  as  became  the  writer  of  an  eloge,  calls  this  a  "manage- 
ment pour  l'opinion  populaire  ;  "  but  we  cannot  follow  him  in  viewing 
it  as  such.  In  1682  he  published  his  treatise  'De  Gravitate  ./Etheris,' 
now  of  little  note.  His  lasting  fame  dates  from  the  year  1684,  in 
which  Leibnitz  published  his  first  essays  on  the  Differential  Calculus 
in  the  Leipzig  Acts.  From  this  time  he  and  his  brother  John  applied 
themselves  to  the  new  science  with  a  success  and  to  an  extent  which 
made  Leibnitz  declare  that  it  was  as  much  theirs  as  his.  In  1687  he 
was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Basel.  His 
celebrity  attracted  many  foreigners  to  that  place,  and  his  researches 
on  tho  theory  of  series  were  investigations  undertaken  as  official 
exercises. 

The  integral  calculus  was  first  inquired  into  by  James  Bernoulli,  in 
two  essays  published  in  1691.  His  future  labours  were,  in  a  great 
meauire,  developments  of  the  inexhaustible  method  of  investigation 
just  named.  Of  that  part  which  concerns  his  brother  as  well  as  him- 
aelf  -we  shall  presently  speak.  He  died  at  Basel  of  a  slow  fever, 
August  16,  1705,  in  his  fifty-first  year.  After  the  example  of  Archi- 
medes, he  ordered  that  one  of  his  discoveries  should  be  engraved  on 
his  tomb.  It  was  a  drawing  of  the  curve  called  by  mathematicians 
the  logarithmic  spiral,  with  the  inscription  'Eadem  mutata  resurgo  : ' 
a  double  allusion,  first,  to  his  hope  of  a  resurrection,  next,  to  the 
remarkable  properties  of  the  curve,  well  known  to  mathematicians, 
which  consist  in  this,  that  many  operations  which,  in  most  instances, 
convert  one  curve  into  another,  in  the  logarithmic  spiral  only  repro- 
duce the  original. 

M.  Fontenelle,  his  contemporary,  says,  "  M.  Bernoulli  was  of  a 
bilious  and  melancholy  temperament,  a  character  which,  more  than 
any  other,  gives  the  zeal  and  perseverance  necessary  for  great  things. 
...  In  all  his  researches  his  march  was  slow  and  sure;  neither 
his  genius  nor  his  habit  of  success  inspired  him  with  confidence  ;  he 
published  nothing  without  handling  it  over  and  over  again ;  and  he 

j  never  ceased  to  fear  the  public  which  held  him  in  so  much  veneration." 
It  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  the  above  was  written  in  the  year  of 
his  death,  and  before  the  opportunity  of  reviewing  his  brother's 

I   career  could  furnish  temptation  to  exaggerate  points  of  contrast ;  and 

I  before  we  quit  this  subject,  we  may  observe  that  the  career  of  James 
Bernoulli  is,  on  one  point,  a  contradiction  to  a  f.tvourite  theory,  a 
consrquence  of  the  generalising  spirit  in  which  biographies  are  fre- 
quently written.  The  qualities  of  the  man  in  question,  be  he  who  he 
may,  are  made  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  all  who  distinguish 
themselves  in  a  similar  way.  Thus,  because  several  great  mathema- 
ticians have  originated  their  best  discoveries  when  very  young,  it  is  laid 
down  as  a  sort  of  law  of  nature  that  they  should  always  do  so  :  but 
James  Bernoulli  did  nothing  which  would  have  made  him  famous, 
even  among  contemporaries,  till  after  he  was  thirty  years  old,  and 
then  not  from  a  principle  of  his  own,  but  from  a  hint  thrown  out  by 
Leibnitz,  and  which  [Barrow]  we  might  almost  imagine  his  own 
genius  would  have  seized.    Yet  he  is  one  of  the  most  original  mathe- 

i   maticians  that  ever  lived. 

He  was  married,  and  left  a  son  and  daughter.    His  'Ars  Conjec- 

1   tandi,'  one  of  the  earliest  works  on  the  theory  of  probabilities,  and  his 

•  treatise  on  series,  were  published  posthumously  in  1713,  under  the 
care  of  Nicolas  Bernoulli  the  elder.  Part  of  it  was  republished  by 
Baron  Maseres  in  1795,  in  a  volume  of  tracts.  His  complete  works 
were  published  at  Geneva,  in  two  vols.  4to,  1744.  There  is  a  letter 
of  his  in  the 'Journal  de  Physique,'  September,  1792,  which  will  be 
presently  alluded  to.    He  edited  the  geometry  of  Descartes,  in  1695. 

(See  eloge  by  Fontenelle,  in  the  collection ;  the  memoir  by  Lacroix 
in  the  Biagraphie  Universelle ;  Montucla,  Hist,  des  Math,  throughout ; 
and  the  Preface  to  Lacroix,  Calc.  Diff.  et  Int.) 
John  Bernoulli  I.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  July  27th, 

I  1667  (old  style).  He  was  the  ninth  child  of  his  father,  who  intended 
him  for  commercial  pursuits,  and  sent  him  to  the  University  at  Basel 
in  1682,  where,  like  his  brother,  he  found  his  own  vocation.  He  was 
made  master  of  arts  in  1685,  on  which  occasion  he  read  a  thesis  in 
Greek  verse,  in  refutation,  we  suppose,  of  the  divine  right,  &c,  the 
subject  being,  that  '  the  prince  is  made  for  his  subjects.' 

He  then  studied  medicine,  and  in  1690  published  a  dissertation  on 
tffervescence  and  fermentation ;  but  he  soon  began  to  apply  himself 


to  mathematics.  In  1600  ho  travelled  to  Geneva  and  into  France, 
where  ho  formed  many  acquaintances,  with  such  men  an  Malebranche, 
tho  Cassinis,  De  l'llopital,  &c.  He  returned  to  Basel  in  1692,  and 
from  that  time  dates  his  correspondence  with  Leibnitz.  It  in  well 
known  how  strenuouMly  ho  defended  tho  can  <>  of  the  latter  in  the 
dispute  about  the  invention  of  fluxions,  and  tho  vigorous  war  of 
problems  which  he  maintained  with  the  English  school.  In  It'/Ji  (our 
authority  the  '  dingo  '  of  the  liurlin  Academy,  in  Kormeys  collection 
of  1757,  says  1691,  but  thin  must  be  a  misprint)  he  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Wolfenbuttel ;  but  on  his  man  iage  with  a 
lady  of  Basel,  named  Dorothea  Falckner,  March  6th  1691,  he  returned 
to  his  own  country,  was  received  doctor  of  medicine,  and  kept  a  public 
act  on  the  Motion  of  the  MusjIcs. 

In  1695  he  accepted  a  professorship  at  Groningcn,  at  which  place  ho 
remained  till  he  succeeded  his  brother  James  at  IJasel  in  1705,  whero 
ho  died  January  1st  1748.  We  shall  have  to  speak  of  five  of  his 
descendants.  He  published  no  separate  works,  but  his  memoirs  are 
to  be  found  in  all  the  scientific  transactions  of  his  day.  They  were 
collected  in  four  quarto  volumes  by  Cramer,  and  published  at  Lau- 
sanne and  Geneva  in  1742.  His  correspondence  with  Leibnitz  was 
published  in  two  vols.  4to,  at  tho  same  places,  in  1745. 

The  author  of  tho  'dlogo'  already  cited  says,  that  the  qualities  of 
his  heart  were  not  less  estimable  than  those  of  his  head,  and  that  he 
was  "juste,  droit,  sinc6re,  et  pieux."  To  the  lait  quality  he  has  an 
undoubted  right;  but  his  whole  history  is  an  unfortunate  example  of 
impetuosity  of  temper  and  narrowness  of  mind,  which  betrayed  him 
into  a  want  of  fairness,  almost  amounting  to  baseness.  The  assertion 
of  the  eulogist  is,  as  the  reader  wiil  see,  a  tolerable  specimen  of  the 
extent  to  which  such  productions  may  be  trusted  as  to  points  of  per- 
sonal disposition  and  manners.  The  celebrated  dispute  with  James 
Bernoulli  is  of  a  character  unique  in  history,  and  forms  an  episode  so 
characteristic  of  the  state  of  science  at  the  period,  aa  well  as  of  the 
dispositions  of  the  two  celebrated  brothers,  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
dwell  a  little  upon  it. 

Before  the  mathematical  sciences  were  poisessed  of  general  methods 
of  investigation,  problems  of  which  hundreds  are  now  soluble  by  one 
process,  were  so  many  separate  questions  with  separate  difficulties.  It 
had  been  the  practice  of  centuries  for  mathematicians  who  had  found 
a  particular  solution  of  any  case,  to  propose  the  question  as  a  challenge 
to  others.  In  the  years  preceding  1696  John  Bernoulli  had  showered 
new  problems  upou  the  world,  which,  though  addressed  to  all,  were 
generally  considered  as  particularly  aimed  at  his  elder  brother,  of 
whose  established  reputation  he  seems  to  have  been  jealous.  In  1696 
John  Bernoulli  proposed  the  well-known  problem  of  the  brachistochron, 
or  "to  find  the  curve  on  which  a  material  point  will  fall  from  one 
given  point  to  another  in  the  least  po-sible  time."  This  was  answered 
by  Leibnitz,  Newton,  James  Bernoulli,  and  De  l'Hopital;  but  the 
third  hit  upon  a  method  of  solving  more  general  questions  of  the 
same  kind  ;  and  feeling  perhaps  that  it  was  time  to  ass-rt  the  supe- 
riority which  his  age  and  reputation  might  be  supposed  to  give  him, 
returned  a  counter-challenge  with  his  solution.  It  was  a  problem  of  a 
much  more  general  and  abstruse  character,  one  limited  case  of  which 
is  tbe  following  : — "Of  all  the  curve  lines  which  can  be  described  on 
a  given  rectilinear  base,  and  of  a  given  length,  to  find  that  which  con- 
tains the  greatest  area."  He  added  another,  which  amounted  to  asking 
for  the  curve  of  quickest  descent,  not  from  a  point  to  a  point,  but 
from  a  point  to  a  given  straight  line ;  and  ended  by  stating  that  a 
person  of  his  acquaintance  (probably  himself)  would  give  his  brother 
due  praise,  and  fifty  florins  besides,  if  he  would  solve  these  problems 
within  three  months,  and  publish  his  solutions  within  a  year.  John 
Bernoulli,  in  an  answer  published  immediately  afterwards  (for  private 
correspondence  between  the  brothers  had  ceased),  praises  the  solutions 
which  Newton,  Leibnitz,  and  De  l'Hopital  had  given  of  his  problem, 
and  admits  the  correctness  of  that  of  his  brother,  but  reproaches  him 
with  the  time  he  had  employed  upon  it.  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  as 
to  his  brother's  new  problems,  they  were  in  reality  contained  in  his 
own ;  that  difficult  as  they  might  appear,  he  had  immediately  over- 
come them;  and  instead  of  three  mouths,  it  only  took  him  three 
minutes  to  penetrate  the  whole  mystery.  He  sent  the  results  of  his 
solutions  accordingly,  and  required  fulfilment  of  the  promise  ;  adding, 
that  as  it  had  cost  him  too  little  trouble  to  gain  the  money,  he  should 
give  it  to  the  poor.  He  had  in  fact  solved  the  second  problem,  which, 
as  he  truly  stated,  is  not  of  difficult  deduction  from  his  own  ;  but  he 
deceived  himself  as  to  the  first.  James  Bernoulli  quietly  answered, 
in  the  'Journal  des  Savans '  for  February  1698,  that  his  brother's 
solution  was  wrong ;  that  if  no  one  published  any  further  solution 
he  would  engage,  1,  to  find  out  what  his  brother's  method  had  been  ; 
2,  whatever  it  was,  to  show  that  it  was  wrong ;  3,  to  give  a  true 
solution  of  the  problem.  And  he  added,  that  whatever  sum  any  one 
would  undertake  to  give  him  for  succeeding  in  each  of  the  three 
undertakings,  he  would  forfeit  as  much  if  he  failed  in  the  first,  twice 
as  much  if  he  failed  in  the  second,  and  three  times  as  much  if  he 
failed  in  the  third.  The  positive  tone  of  this  announcement  alarmed 
John  Bernoulli,  who  well  knew  that  his  brother  was  not  a  man  to  be 
much  mistaken  when  he  spoke  so  strongly;  and  he  accordingly  looked 
again  at  his  solution,  corrected  it  as  be  thought,  admitted  that  he  had 
been  too  precipitate,  and  again  demanded  the  reward.  He  proposed 
also  another  problem,  for  the  solution  of  which  he  offered  200  florins, 
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if  done  within  the  year.  James  Bernoulli  replied,  "  I  recommend  my 
brother  to  look  again  at  his  last  solution,  and  to  say  whether  he  s-til  1 
thinks  it  right;  and  I  drclare  that  when  I  shall  have  published  mine, 
pietexts  of  prtcipitation  will  not  be  listened  to."  John  Bernoulli 
answered,  that  he  would  not  revise  his  solution,  and  that  his  time  was 
better  employed  in  making  new  discoveries.  Jmnes  Bernoulli  replied, 
that  if  in  three  minutes  he  had  solved  the  whole  mystery,  surely  six 
minutes  more  would  not  much  diminish  the  number  of  his  Dew  dis- 
coveries. After  some  further  communications,  in  the  course  of  which 
John  Bernoulli  sent  the  demonstration  of  his  solution  to  Leibnitz  (who 
decliued  giving  any  positive  opinion),  and  declared  that  he  would  say 
no  more  on  the  subject,  James  Bernoulli  published  hia  own  solutions, 
with  those  of  other  problems,  without  demonstrations,  in  the  Leipzig 
Acts  for  June  1700.  He  also  printed  at  Basel  a  letter -to  his  brother, 
in  which  he  invites  him  to  publish  his  method,  and  sends  hia  own 
solution,  without  demonstration.  John  Bernoulli,  though  now  in 
possession  of  tho  true  result,  could  not  see  where  he  was  wrong  ; 
pi  rhapa  would  not,  for  a  material  part  of  this  letter  waa  suppressed  at 
his  desire  in  the  posthumous  editiou  of  his  brother's  works.  (It  waa 
reprinted  whole  in  1792,  as  already  mentioned.)  John  Bernoulli 
replied  by  sending  his  own  demonstration  under  cover  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  to  be  opened  to  soon  as  his  brother  should  send 
his.  On  this,  James  Bernoulli  (March  1701)  published  his  own  solution 
at  Basel,  and  also  in  the  Leipzig  Acts  with  the  demonstration.  L)e 
l'Hopital  and  Leibnitz  immediately  admitted  its  correctness,  and  made 
John  Bernoulli  acquainted  with  their  opinion.  But  no  more  was  heard 
from  the  latter :  he  continued  obstinately  silent  as  long  as  hia  brother 
was  alive ;  nor  was  it  till  1706,  after  the  death  of  James  Bernoulli, 
that  he  published  an  incorrect  solution  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy. 
The  iuferenee  is  obvious,  that  he  suspected  the  incorrectness  of  bis 
own  method,  and  was  afraid  to  expose  it  to  the  searching  eye  of  his 
brother ;  but  that  when  the  latter  was  dead,  he  did  not  fear  that  any 
other  person  in  Europe  would  be  able  to  expose  him.  As  late  as 
1718  he  published  a  correct  solution,  and  admitted  that  he  had  been 
mistaken;  but  be  had  not  the  fairness  to  add,  that  his  new  solution 
was  only  that  of  his  brother  in  another  shape. 

After  the  preceding  account,  which  is  now  undisputed,  the  reader 
will  not  be  surprised  to  be  told  that  after  the  deaths  of  Leibnitz  and 
De  l'Hopital,  their  bosom  friend  John  Bernoulli  endeavoured  to  rob 
them  both.  He  claimed  to  be  a  contemroraneous  inventor  of  a 
method  of  the  former  (that  which  waa  called  the  differentiate  de 
curva  in,  curvam),  of  which  he  had  said  in  admiration,  when  it  was 
first  produced,  that  "  the  pod  of  geometry  had  admitted  Leibnitz 
farther  into  his  sanctuary  than  himself."  And  here  too,  if  either  of 
the  brothers  can  be  said  to  have  invented  that  method  a8  well  as 
Leibnitz,  it  waa  James  Bernoulli.  He  also  advanced  an  absurd  pre- 
tension to  be  the  author  of  all  that  was  new  in  the  '  Analyse,'  &c ,  of 
De  l'Hopital,  a  claim  which  merits  no  refutation.  He  was  jealous  of 
his  own  son,  Daniel  Bernoulli,  who  divided  with  him  the  prize  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1734,  and  waa  displeased  that  he  turned  New- 
tonian. The  following  anecdote  is  related  by  Condorcet,  we  know  not 
on  what  authority,  but  we  believe  it : — "  One  day  he  proposed  to  hia 
son  Daniel,  then  a  youth,  a  little  problem  to  try  his  strength;  the  boy 
took  it  with  him,  solved  it,  and  came  back  expecting  some  praise  from 
his  father.  You  ought  to  hare  done  it  on  the  spot,  was  all  the  observa- 
tion made,  and  with  a  tone  and  gesture  which  bi6  son  remembered  to 
the  latest  day  of  his  life."  The  only  instance  which  has  ever  fallen 
within  our  reading,  in  which  John  Bernoulli  showed  himself  free  from 
petty  feeling,  was  in  his  treatment  of  Euler,  when  the  latter  was  his 
pupil  at  Basel.  Observing  his  talent  for  mathematics,  he  encouraged 
it,  and  gave  him  private  lessons,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  public 
course. 

In  thua  displaying  a  character  which  appears  to  have  no  one  amiable 
point  about  it,  we  depart  from  the  common  practice,  which  is  never  to 
admit,  if  by  any  softening  it  can  be  helped,  that  great  intellect  is  not 
accompanied  by  greatness  of  mind  in  other  respects.  But  it  is  not 
good  to  substitute  falsehood  (and  coloured  truth  is  falsehood)  for 
truth,  and  it  is  not  good  for  the  living  to  know  that  literary  or  scien- 
tific reputation  covers  moral  obliquity  as  soon  as  the  grave  has  covered 
the  body.  D'Alembert,  who,  in  the  form  of  an  eloge,  has  written  an 
excellent  account  of  the  mathematical  character  of  John  Bernoulli,  has 
dexterously  evaded  the  difficulty  : — "  Bernoulli  v.as  only  known  to  me 
by  his  works;  1  owe  to  them  almost  entirely  the  little  progress  I 
have  made  in  geometry.  Not  having  bad  any  kind  of  acquaintance 
with  him,  I  am  ignorant  of  the  uninteresting  details  of  his  private  life." 
Speaking  of  the  celebrated  dispute  above  related,  he  says,  "  This  alter- 
cation produced  several  pieces  in  which  bitterness  seems  to  have  taken 
the  place  of  emulation  ;  but  as  one  of  the  two  must  have  been  in  the 
wrong,  one  of  the  two  must  have  been  in  a  passion."  He  only  forgets 
to  state,  what  he  himself  knew  as  well  as  any  body,  that  the  "one  of  the 
two  "  was  the  subject  of  the  eloge,  and  hia  protege  for  the  time  bi  ing. 

In  concluding  what  we  mean  to  say  on  the  two  brothers,  who  stood 
at  the  head  of  their  family,  we  may  observe  that  it  is  clear  that  both 
one  and  the  other  had  pushed  their  researches  in  the  infinitesimal 
analysis  far  beyond  the  view  of  any  other  men  of  their  time.  Newton 
had  abandoned  the  sciences,  and  Leibnitz,  the  other  inventor,  though 
he  could  decide  between  the  right  and  the  wrong,  would  not  commit 
fciuiBelf  by  an  opinion  on  the  solution  of  John  Bernoulli  only,  but 


contented  himself  with  stating  that  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  correct, 
but  that  he  could  not  give  it  sufficient  attention  to  speak  positively. 
Of  the  two  brothers,  the  elder  was  certainly  the  deeper  and  the  more 
correct;  the  younger  the  quicker  and  the  more  elegant.  The  works 
of  John  Bernoulli,  who  lived  much  longer  than  his  brother,  contain  an 
immense  mass  of  discovery  ;  but  there  is  no  particular  on  which  we 
could  dwell  for  the  benefit  of  the  treneral  reader  :  the  mathematician 
should  consult  the  eloge  of  D'Alembert  already  alluded  to. 

Nicolas  Bernoulli  II.  (to  distinguish  him  from  hia  cousin  of  the 
same  name),  the  eldest  son  of  John  Bernoulli,  waa  born  on  the  27th 
of  January  1695,  at  Groningen.  He  came  to  Basel  with  his  father  in 
1705,  and  studied  at  the  university,  where  he  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  the  afterwards  celebrated  Euler.  In  1725  he  was 
invited  to  St.  Petersburg  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  with  his  brother 
Daniel.  But  he  had  hardly  time  to  do  more  than  show  that  he  had 
the  talents  of  his  family,  when  he  died,  on  the  26th  of  July  1726,  at 
St.  Petersburg.  For  hia  eloge  see  '  Comm.  Acad.  Petrop.,'  v.  ii.,  and 
for  some  memoirs  of  his,  see  vol.  i.  There  are  some  of  his  memoirs  in 
his  father's  works.    (See  the  '  Biographte  Universelle.') 

Daniel  Bernoulli,  the  second  sou  of  John,  was  born  at  Groningen, 
Febiuary  9,  1700.  His  father  at  first  intended  that  he  should  apply 
himself  to  trade,  but  hia  objections  to  that  course  of  life  prevailed, 
and  he  was  allowed  to  study  medicine.  He  had  received  some 
instruction  in  mathematics  from  his  father;  we  have  already  seen 
how.  After  passing  some  years  in  Italy,  professedly  employed  upon 
medicine,  but  really  upon  mathematics,  he  returned  to  Basel.  He 
could  not  at  this  time  have  been  actually  known  as  a  mathematician 
by  any  decided  effort  of  his  own  ;  but  it  was  sufficient  that  he  was  a 
Bernoulli,  for  we  are  told  that  before  he  was  twenty-four  years  old  he 
had  refused  the  presidency  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Genoa.  The 
following  year  he  and  his  brother  Nicolas  were  invited  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, as  already  mentioned.  He  appears  not  to  have  been  well  satis- 
fied with  the  half  savage  court  of  Russia,  and  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  quit  it ;  but  the  empress,  who  wished  him  to  remain,  increased  his 
salary,  and  gave  him  full  liberty  to  retire  on  the  half  of  it  whenever  he 
pleased.  Thus  obliged  in  honour  to  remain,  he  continued  at  St.  Peters- 
burg till  1733,  when  the  state  of  his  health  compelled  him  to  return  to 
his  country.  Here  he  obtained,  first  a  chair  of  medicine,  and  after- 
wards of  natural  philosophy,  to  which  was  subsequently  added  one  of 
metaphysics. 

He  had  published,  in  1724,  his  first  work,  entitled  '  Exercitationes 
Mathematics,'  in  the  title-page  of  which  he  styled  biovtlf  '  son  of 
John  Bernoulli,'  which  title  he  always  afterwards  continued.  His 
succeeding  essays  on  mechanics  were  the  first  in  which  motion  is 
decomposed  into  that  of  translation  and  rotation.  He  af'erwarda 
entered  into  the  theory  of  compound  oscillations,  and  is  the  first  who 
applied  mathematics  to  a  species  of  considerations  which  have  since 
become  of  the  greatest  utility  and  singularly  extensive  application. 
His  '  Hydrodynamique,'  published  in  1738,  is  the  first  work  in  which 
the  motions  of  fluids  are  reduced  to  a  question  of  mathematics.  It  is 
in  one  point  like  the  subsequent  work  of  Lagrange  (the  'Mexanique 
Aualytique') :  in  that  work  the  whole  question  is  reduced  to  the 
results  of  one  principle,  which,  in  the  woik  of  Daniel  Bernoulli,  ia 
called  the  '  conservation  of  vis  viva.' 

In  the  theory  of  probabilities  he  introduced  what  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  '  moral  probability,'  which  estimates  a  loss  or  gain,  not  ' 
absolutely,  but  by  its  proportion  to  the  fortune  of  the  person  who 
stands  the  risk.  His  paper  on  inoculation,  published  in  1760,  was  one 
of  the  first  in  which  a  science  whose  practical  utility  is  great,  though 
difficult  for  the  world  at  large  to  see,  is  applied  to  a  question  of 
statistics.  On  this  subj-ct  he  added  to  the  methods  which  had  begun 
to  appear  for  the  evasion  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  nece.-sary 
introduction  of  very  large  numbers  into  questions  of  combinations. 

Daniel  Bernoulli  gained  or  divided  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  ten  times  ;  once  (in  17341  in  company  with  hia  father,  on  the 
question  of  the  physical  cause  of  the  smallness  of  the  planetary  inclina- 
tions, by  which,  as  before  remarked,  he  excited  jealousy  in  a  quarter 
from  whence  admiration  should  have  been  most  certain.  Hia  memoir 
haa  been  considered  the  better  of  the  two ;  and  Condorcet  observes, 
that  he  knew  thia,  and  showed  that  he  knew  it,  which  was  not  quite 
decorous.  In  1740  he  shared  with  Euler  and  Maclaurin  the  prize  for 
a  dissertation  on  the  tides;  and  their  three  memoirs,  which  are  all 
celebrated,  contain  all  that  was  done  on  the  theory  of  that  subject 
between  the  writings  of  Newton  and  Laplace. 

In  1748  he  succeeded  his  father  aa  member  of  the  Academy  oi 
Sciences,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John;  so  that  for 
more  than  ninety  years  the  foreign  list  of  that  body  always  contained 
a  Bernoulli. 

Daniel  Bernoulli  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  -by  his  servant,  March  17, 
1782,  having  in  his  latter  years  been  subject  to  asthma.  He  was 
Dever  married,  the  only  engagement  of  that  sort  which  he  ever  con- 
templated having  been  broken  off  by  him  on  the  discovery  that  his 
intended  wife  was  avaricious.  In  religion  he  was  said  by  the  clergy 
of  hi-t  town  to  be  a  freethinker,  a  rumour  which  he  Dever  took  auy 
steps  either  to  prove  or  disprove.  But  his  conduct  and  talents  had 
gained  him  so  much  respect  among  his  fellow-citizens,  that  to  take  off 
the  hat  to  Daniel  Bernoulli  was  one  of  the  first  lesson3  inculcated 
upon  the  children  of  Basel. 
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The  following  anecdotes  were  relatod  by  himself,  ami  he  asserted 
that  his  self-love  was  more  flattered  by  the  incidents  they  contain 
than  by  all  his  prizes.  When  lie  was  a  young  man  on  his  travels,  ho 
talked  with  a  stranger  whose  curiosity  was  excited  by  hie  conversation, 
and  who  asked  his  name.  "I  am  Daniel  Bernoulli,"  answered  ho. 
The  stranger,  thinking  from  his  youthful  looks  that  he  could  not  be  80 
celebrated  a  man,  and  wishing  to  answer  the  supposed  hoax  by  one 
still  better,  replied,  "  And  1  am  Isaac  Nowton."  The  other  is  as 
follows: — Koenig,  then  well  known  as  a  mathematician,  was  dining 
with  him,  and  talking  with  some  pride  of  a  very  difficult  question, 
.  which  it  had  taken  him  a  long  time  to  solve;  Bernoulli  went  on 
attending  to  his  guests,  and  before  they  rose  from  table  furnished 
Kocuig  with  a  solution  of  his  question.  (See  the  '  filogo '  of  Daniel 
Bernoulli  by  Condorcet.) 

John  Bernoulli  II.,  third  son  of  John  Bernoulli  L,  born  at  Basel, 
Way  18,  1710,  died  there  July  17,  1790.  He  studied  law  and  mathe- 
matics, and  was  successively  professor  of  eloquence  and  of  mathe- 
matics. Three  of  his  memoirs  gained  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

John  Bernoulli  III.,  his  son,  born  at  Basel,  November  4,  1744, 
died  at  Berlin,  July  13,  1807.  At  nineteen  years  of  age  he  became  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  Berlin.  He  devoted  himself  particularly 
to  astronomy,  and  his  numerous  observations  are  in  the  Berlin  '  Me- 
moirs'  and  '  Kphemerides.'  He  gave  an  edition  of  the  algebra  of 
Euler:  his  'Lettres  sur  diflerents  sujects,'  &c,  1777 — 1779,  contain 
much  information  on  the  state  of  observatories.  There  is  a  list  of  his 
works  in  the  '  Biographie  Univcrselle.' 

James  Bernoulli  II.,  second  son  of  John  Bernoulli  II.,  born  at 
Basel,  October  17,  1759,  was  the  deputy  of  his  uncle  Daniel  in  his 
professorship,  when  the  latter  became  infirm,  but  did  not  succeed  him, 
owing  to  candidates  being  then  chosen  by  lot.  He  was  afterwards  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  married  a  grand  daughter 
of  Euler.  His  memoirs  in  the  Petersburg  transactions  had  begun  to 
show  that  he  had  the  talent  of  his  predecessors,  but  he  died  of 
apoplexy  while  bathing  in  the  Neva,  July  3,  17S9.  His  '  eloge  '  is  in 
the  '  Nov.  Act.  Petropol.'  vol.  vii.  ('  Biog.  Univ.') 

Nicolas  Bernoulli  I.,  nephew  of  the  two  first  Bernoullis,  was 
born  at  Basel,  October  10,  1687,  died  there  November  29,  1759.  He 
was  professor  of  mathematics  and  logic  at  Padua,  afterwards  of  law 
at  Basel.  There  are  some  of  his  writings  among  those  of  John 
Bernoulli. 

In  concluding  this  article  we  shall  remark  that  the  two  elder  Ber- 
noullis lived  during  the  time  while  the  mathematics  were  in  a  state  of 
growth  towards  the  power  which  was  required  for  physical  analysis. 
No  two  men  contributed  more  to  this  work;  and  it  is  the  integral 
calculus,  as  received  from  their  hands,  which  became  the  instrument 
of  their  successors.  They  are  of  the  age  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz  : 
Daniel  Bernoulli,  on  the  otlur  hand,  is  the  contemporary  of  Clairaut, 
Euler,  and  D'Alembert ;  and  in  the  hauds  of  these  four,  the  now 
calculus  was  applied  to  investigation  of  material  phenomena.  The 
circumstances  of  the  times  required  such  men,  and  there  is  no  question 
that  they  must  have  appeared  ;  but  that  they  should  all  three  have 
come  from  one  family  was  not  to  be  looked  for,  and  furnishes  an 
instance  of  consanguinity  of  talent  of  one  kind,  which  must  excite  the 
curiosity  even  of  those  who  care  little  for  the  subjects  on  which  it  was 
employed. 

BINGHAM,  JOSEPH,  a  very  learned  clergyman,  was  born  in 
September  1668,  at  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  and  educated  first  at  the 
grammar-school  of  his  native  town,  whence  he  removed,  in  16S3,  to 
University  College,  Oxford.  He  graduated  B.A.  in  1687,  was  soon 
after  elected  Fellow  of  his  college,  and  in  1690  proceeded  M.A.  In 
1696  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Headbourne-Wortby,  near 
Winchester,  Hampshire;  and  in  1712  to  that  of  Havant,  near  Ports- 
mouth. He  obtained  no  further  preferment;  and  died,  August  17, 
1723.  The  work  on  which  the  fame  of  Bingham  is  based  is  his 
'Origines  Ecclesiasticas ;  or  the  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,'  a 
work  displaying  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  Fathers  and  early 
ecclesiastical  historians,  and  marked  by  sound  judgment  as  much  as 
by  extensive  reading.  It  embraces  within  its  scope  nearly  the  whole 
range  of  questions  connected  with  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the 
early  Church,  and  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  learned  works  on 
Christian  antiquity  produced  by  a  member  of  the  English  Church.  It 
was  originally  published  in  10  vols.  8vo,  1710-22;  and  was  translated 
into  Latin— the  citations  being  for  the  first  time  given  at  length — by 
Grischovious,  with  a  preface  by  J.  F.  Buddeus,  in  10  vols.  4to,  Hake, 
1724-29,  and  again  in  1751-81.  An  edition,  in  which  the  additions  and 
corrections  left  by  Bingham  were  for  the  first  time  incorporated,  was 
published  by  his  great-grandson,  the  Rev.  Richard  Bingham  (who  pre- 
fixed a  Life  of  the  author),  in  8  vols.  8vo,  1821-29.  Another  edition, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Pitman,  appeared  in  9  vols.  8vo,  London,  1833-40,  in 
which  the  passages  referred  to  are  given  at  length,  and  some  Sermons ; 
'  The  French  Church's  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England,'  which 
first  appeared  in  1706  ;  '  A  Scholastic  History  of  Lay  Baptism,'  in  two 
parts,  first  published  in  1712;  and  other  minor  works  by  Bingham  are 
included.  The  latest  edition  is  one  by  R.  Bingham,  jun.,  in  10  vols, 
8vo,  Oxford,  1855,  in  which  the  editor  has  verified  and  quoted  the 
whole  of  the  15,000  citations  contained  in  the  work  of  his  learned 
ancestor.     An  abridgment  of  the  Antiquities,  by  A.  Blackamore, 
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appeared  in  2  vols.  8vo,  in  1722,  under  the  title  of  '  Ecclcbia)  Primitive 
Nolitia,  or  a  Summary  of  Christian  Antiquities.' 

BONSTETTEN,  RAUL  VICTOR  VON,  a  S v. i author,  a  native  of 
the  German  portion  of  Switzerland,  who  wrote  in  both  French  and 
German,  and  produced  works  of  reputation  in  each  language,  and 
who  was  also  remarkable  for  the  number  and  intimacy  of  bis  friend- 
ships with  noted  men,  one  of  whom  was  the  English  poet  Gray,  lie 
was  born  at  Bern,  on  the  3rd  of  September  1715,  of  one  of  the  fix 
privileged  patrician  families  of  that  r>  public,  of  which  his  father  was 
treasurer.  He  was  the  (ir.it  Bernese  chdd  who  was  subjected  to  inocu- 
lation, by  the  advico  of  the  celebrated  Hallcr.  At  Vverduu,  wliero 
he  was  sent  for  his  education,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  ;  at  Oeneva,  to  which  he  removed,  ho  became  the 
friend  of  Firmin  Abauzit,  the  Arian  philosopher;  and  was  a  frequent 
guest  at  the  table  of  Voltaire.  Charles  Bonnet,  author  of  the  '  Con- 
templations of  Nature,'  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  metaphysical 
analysis,  which  he  afterwards  said  decided  the  course  of  his  intellectual 
life.  He  took  a  disgust  to  Leyden,  to  the  university  of  which  he  was 
sent  for  his  education,  and  obtained  his  father's  permission  iu  1709  to 
make  a  trip  to  England.  Here  the  Rev.  Norton  Nicholls,  of  Blunde- 
ston  in  Suffolk,  the  friend  of  Gray,  chanced  to  meet  with  him  at  the 
rooms  at  Bath,  and  introduced  him,  in  a  letter  dated  November  the 
27th,  1769,  to  the  poet,  who  then  resided  in  much  retirement  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  consequence  was  what  Mitford  calls  "a  sudden  intimacy 
and  romantic  attachment"  on  the  part  of  Cray,  the  history  of  which 
may  be  traced  in  the  letters  between  Gray,  Bonstctten,  and  Nicholls, 
first  published  by  Mitford  in  1813,  in  the  filth  or  supplementary 
volume  of  his  edition  of  Giay;  and  in  the  letters  from  Gray  to 
Bonstetten,  first  given  to  the  English  public  in  1799  iu  Miss  Pluinptre'a 
translation  of  Matthisson's  'Letters  from  the  Continent,'  the  name 
which  she  gives  to  the  German  poet's  '  Eriunerungen.'  These 
letters  it  is  interesting  to  compare  with  Bonstetten's  own  account  of 
this  part  of  his  life,  as  given  iu  his  'Souvenirs,'  written  in  1831, 
more  than  sixty  years  afterwards.  "  I  parsed  some  months,"  he  eays, 
"at  Cambridge  with  Gray.  I  used  to  see  him  every  day,  from  five 
o'clock  till  midnight.  We  read  together  Shakspere,  whom  he  adored, 
Dryden,  Pope,  Milton,  &c.  I  told  him  all  about  myself  and  my 
country,  but  all  his  life  was  shut  from  me  :  he  never  spoke  to  me  of 
himself."  "  The  remembrance  of  his  poems,"  Bonstetten  alio  says, 
"  was  hateful  to  him  ;  he  never  permitted  me  to  speak  of  them."  When 
the  young  foreigner  left  for  the  Contiuent,  Gray  accompanied  him  to 
London  and  Dover;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  an  incident  took 
place  not  without  its  interest.  "  Bonstetten  told  me,"  says  SirEgerton 
Brydges  in  his  autobiography,  published  in  1834,  "that  when  he  was 
walking  one  day  with  Gray  in  a  crowded  street  of  the  city,  about 
1769,  a  large  uncouth  figure  was  rolling  before  them,  upon  seeing 
which,  Gray  exclaimed,  with  some  bitterness,  'Look,  look,  Bonstetten  ! 
the  great  bear — there  goes  Ursa  major  ! '  This  was  Johnson."  In 
the  letters  which  Gray  wrote  to  his  fi  iend  after  his  return,  his  lan- 
guage was  that  of  the  warmest  friendship.  "My  life  now,"  he  savs  in 
one  of  them,  "  is  but  a  conversation  with  your  shadow  ;  the  sound  of 
your  voice  still  rings  in  my  ears."  In  his  letters  to  Norton  Nicholls, 
while  he  expresses  his  warm  attachment  to  the  young  Swiss,  whom  he 
calls  "the  boy,"  thou.h  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  gives 
utterance  more  than  once  to  an  opiuiun  that  he  is  "  disea-ed  in  his 
intellects,"  and  "certainly  mad."  Iu  the  year  after  their  partiug, 
1771,  Gray  intended  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  Switzerland,  iu  complianco 
with  a  warm  invitation,  but  was  prevented  by  the  ill  healtu  Wi.ich 
resulted  the  same  year  iu  his  death.  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  who  knew 
Bonstetten  about  half  a  century  later,  and  who  describes  him  as 
"talkative  and  conceited,  but  amusing,  and,  in  the  common  sense, 
amiable,"  adds,  "he  was  more  like  a  Frenchman  than  a  German  Swiss; 
I  cannot  guess  how  he  could  be  suited  to  Gray." 

Soon  after  his  return  home,  in  1773,  Bonstetten  became  acquainted 
with  Johauu  von  Muller,  then  an  unknown  young  Swiss,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  historian  ;  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  of 
Muller's  works,  the  '  Briefe  eines  jungen  Gelehrteu '  (Letters  of  a 
Student),  consists  of  his  correspondence  with  Bonstetten,  who  had  a 
great  influence  in  directing  the  mind  of  his  friend  in  the  cireer  which 
led  him  to  fame.  The  same  service  which  he  rendered  to  Muller  was 
rendered  to  himself  by  Matthisson,  a  poet  who  aspired  to  emulate 
Gray  in  German,  and  with  whom  Boustetten  remarks  that  he  lived  on 
the  same  terms  of  intimacy  as  with  Gray,  though  his  English  friend 
was  thirty  years  older  than  himself  and  his  German  friend  sixteen 
years  younger.  By  Matthisson's  persuasion,  Bonstetten  commenced 
author;  and  his  first  production,  'Letters  on  a  Swiss  Pastoral  Country,' 
published  in  a  German  magazine  ('Wielanda  Dcutsches  Merkur ')  in 
17S0,  was  of  such  excellence  that  he  never  surpassed  and  seldom 
equalled  it  in  his  subsequent  writings.  Bonstetten  had  by  this  time 
entered  on  political  life  in  his  native  republic;  but  his  ideas  were 
considered  too  liberal  by  his  colleagues,  and  his  way  of  supporting 
them  too  little  conciliatory,  and  he  was  also  found  not  to  be  a  good 
'man  of  business.'  He  was  named  however  in  17S7  Landvogt,  or 
political  chief,  of  Nyon,  and  afterwards  supreme  judge  at  Lugano,  in 
Italian  Switzerland.  In  his  castle  of  Nyar,  commanding  one  of  the 
finest  views  in  Europe,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  providing  a  lodging 
for  some  years  for  his  friend  Matthisson,  who  wrote  there  some  of  his. 
finest  poems.    When  the  spirit  of  revolution  extended  from  France  to 
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Switzerland,  and  in  March  1798  the  republic  of  Bern  was  overthrown, 
ho  found  it  advisable  to  quit  Switzerland,  and  for  three  yeara  was  the 
guest  at  Copenhagen  of  the  husband  of  Friderika  Brun,  a  Danish  lady 
well  known  in  German  literature,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  by 
Matthisson.  It  was  not  till  1802  that  ho  returned  to  his  native 
country,  when  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Geneva,  and  continued  to 
reside  there  for  thirty  yeara,  entirely  remote  from  political  and 
devoted  to  literary  life.  From  that  time  he  moat  generally  adopted 
the  French  language  in  his  published  writings  in  the  place  of  German. 
His  time  was  passed  in  making  tours  of  pleasure,  including  repeated 
viaits  to  Italy  ;  in  publishing  different  works,  which  sustained  if  they 
diil  not  increase  his  reputation;  and  in  a  constant  round  of  society,  in 
which  his  company  was  much  sought  for.  Lord  Byron,  who  saw  him 
at  Madame  de  Stael's  at  Coppet  in  181r>,  says  in  a  letter  to  Rogers, 
which  is  published  by  Moore,  "  Bonstetten  is  a  fine  and  very  lively  old 
nan,  and  much  esteemed  by  his  compatriots  ;  he  is  also  a  litterateur  of 
good  repute,  and  all  his  friends  have  a  mania  of  addressing  to  him 
volumes  of  letters— Matthisson,  Miiller  the  historian,  &c."  "There 
is  no  creature  I  can  compare  to  Byron,"  wro'e  Bonstetten  at  the  same 
time  to  Matthisson  ;  *'  his  voice  souuds  like  music,  and  his  features  are 
those  of  an  angel,  only  that  a  little  demon  of  fine  sarcasm  pierces 
through  — but  even  that  is  half  good  natured."  A  volume  of  letters  from 
Bonstetten  to  Matthisson  was  published  in  1827,  and  two  volumes  to 
Frederika  Brun  in  1829-30 — all  animated,  if  not  profound,  and  con- 
taining a  constant  stream  of  literary  information  and  anecdote.  In 
1832  there  appeared  in  French  a  volume  of  '  Souvenirs,'  written  by 
Bonstetten  in  1831,  iD  his  eighty-sixth  \ear,  and  in  which  he  intended 
to  give  a  sketch  of  some  of  the  distinguished  persons  he  had  known,  of 
whom,  he  Baid,  he  counted  more  than  eighty  before  1773,  including, 
among  others  who  have  been  already  rnent.ioued,  the  Pope  Ganganelli, 
Charlie  Edward  (the  last  of  the  Stuarts),  the  Countess  Albany, 
Corilla  the  celebrated  improvisatrice,  &c.  :  the  ' Souvenirs'  were  not 
completed.  Bonstetten  was  carried  off  by  death  on  the  3rd  of 
February  1832. 

The  more  important  works  of  Bonstetten,  which  have  not  been 
already  mentioned,  are — '  Ueber  Nationalbildung '  (the  nearest  trans- 
ition of  which  is  perhaps  '  On  National  Character'),  2  vols.,  1802; 
'Voyage  »ur  la  scene  du  dernier  livre  de  l'Endide'  (Travels  on  the  ; 
Scene  rf  the  last  Book  of  the  ^Eueid,  followed  by  some  observations 
on  modern  Latium),  1813  ;  '  Recherches,  &c.'  (Researches  on  the-Nature 
and  Laws  of  the  Imagination),  2  vols.,  1807;  'Etudes  de  l  homme ' 
(Studies  on  Man),  2  vols.,  1821  ;  and  '  L'Homme  du  mhli  et  l'homme 
du  nord'  (The  Man  of  the  South  and  the  Man  of  the  North),  1S24. 
Even  his  metaphysical  works  have  a  sort  of  autobiographical  character 
stamped  upon  them  by  the  decree  to  which  they  are  baaed  on  observa- 
tions which  could  only  be  collected  by  a  mau  of  his  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  life.  A  collection  of  his  smaller  writings  in  German  was 
published  at  Copenhagen  between  1799  and  1801,  in  4  vols.  The  whole 
deserve  to  be  better  known  in  England. 

♦BOWERBANK,  JAMES  SCOTT, a  distinguished  English  naturalist, 
was  born  on  the  14th  of  July  1797,  at  Lime-street,  Bishopsgate, 
Loudon,  where  his  father  carried  on  the  business  of  a  distiller.    At  j 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  acquired  a  taste  for  the  study  of  botany,  which, 
taking  him  into  the  country  round  about  London,  led  him  to  feel  a  j 
general  interest  in  the  objects  of  natural  science  by  which  he  was  sur-  | 
rounded.    At  this  time  there  existed  in  Spitalfields  an  -association 
whkh,  under  the  name  of  the  Mathematical  Society,  brought  together 
the  men  of  superior  intelligence  at  the  east  end  of  Loudon.    Of  this 
society  young  Bowerbank  became  a  member  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  [ 
His  energy  and  intelligence  soon  made  him  a  leading  member,  and  he 
delivered  before  the  society  courses  of  1- ctures  on  Systematic  Botany 
and  the  Anatomy  and  Ptnsiology  of  Plants.    He  continued  a  member 
of  this  sociey  till  it  effected  a  junction  with  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  and  he  is  one  of  many  who  still  look  back  to  the  scientific  and 
social  meetings  of  the  Spitalfields  Mathematical  Society  as  the  source 
of  their  subsequent  inttlhctual  life  aud  activity. 

Although  Mr.  Bowerbauk  has,  till  withiu  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life,  been  engaged  in  busine.-s,  he  has  found  time  to  make  very  im- 
portant original  observations,  to  publish  many  valuable  scientific 
works  and  papers,  to  collect  together  one  of  the  most  valuable 
geological  museums  in  the  country,  and  to  devote  a  large  amount  of 
time  to  the  work  of  our  more  important  scientific  societies.  He  is  an 
example  of  one  of  those  men  of  whom  England  l  as  so  much  reason  to 
be  proud,  who,  whilst  actively  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  have 
obtained  the  highest  honours  in  the  fields  of  scientific  research.  Mr. 
Bowerbank's  original  researches  have  most  of  them  been  made  by  means 
of  the  microscope.  He  has  always  been  amongst  the  first  in  this  country  : 
to  expend  his  ample  means  on  the  newest  and  most  recent  improve- 
ments of  the  microscope,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  society  ! 
established  in  Lomton  for  promoting  the  use  of  that  instrument.  One 
of  his  earliest  literary  contributions  to  science  was  a  paper  'On  the 
Circulation  of  the  Blood  m  Insects,'  in  which  he  was  the  first  to  point 
out  the  true  nature  of  this  function  among-t  that  class  of  animals. 
This  was  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Entomological  Maga- 
zine. In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  same  journal,  a  further  paper  on 
the  '  Circulation  of  the  Blood  and  the  distribution  of  the  Trachea;  iu 
Chrysopa  Per/a,'  was  published.  Insects  furnished  also  the  material 
for  another  microscopic  paper  'On  the  Scales  of  the  Wings  of  the 


Lepidoptera,'  published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  'Entomological 

Magazine.' 

The  interpretation  of  the  history  of  the  earth's  surface  by  means  of 
its  extiuct  animal  and  vegetable  life,  has  been  from  an  early  period  a 
favourite  study  with  Mr.  Bowerbauk.  His  earliest  investigations  were 
made  in  the  London  clay,  and  were  repaid  by  the  discovery  of  a  large 
number  of  new  forms  of  plants  and  parts  of  plants.  These  were  pub- 
lished in  his  '  History  of  the  foasil  fruits  aud  seeds  of  the  London 
Clay.'    This  work  was  published  with  figures  in  1840. 

In  natural  history  Mr.  Bowerbank's  attention  has  been  especially 
devoted  to  the  family  of  sponges.  These  bodies  atan>ting  on  the 
limits  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  had  been  neglected  by 
both  botanists  and  zoologists.  Through  his  researches  large  numbers 
of  new  forms  have  been  brought  to  light,  and  the  nature  of  the  vital 
functions  they  perforin,  aud  the  structure  of  their  tissues,  thoroughly 
investigated.  His  papers  on  this  subject  are  very  numerous.  In  the 
first  volume  of  the  'Transactions  of  the  Microscopical  f-jciety'  are 
two  papers,  one  'On  threo  new  species  of  Sponges,'  and  a  second  '  On 
the  Keratose  or  Horny  Sponges  of  commerce.'  The  study  of  the 
history  of  sponges  in  time,  and  the  past  representatives  of  mod<  rn 
forms,  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  flints  found  so  abundantly 
in  the  chalk  formation  are  most  of  them  fossilised  spon.es.  His 
views  on  this  subject,  although  they  have  been  strongly  controverted, 
were  published  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  'Transactions  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Society,'  with  the  title  '  Un  the  Siliceous  bodies  of  the  Chalk, 
Grecnsand,  and  Oolites.'  In  this  paper  he  maintains  that  flints  and 
other  siliceous  bodies  have  been  formed  by  the  direct  depo-it  of  silica 
upon  organic  bodies  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  He  applied  this  view 
also  to  the  formation  of  agates  in  a  paper  published  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  'Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society,'  'On  Moss 
Agates,  and  other  siliceous  bodies.'  Whatever  may  be  the  difference 
of  opinion  on  this  subject,  no  more  feasible  views  than  those  of  Mr. 
Bowerbauk  have  yet  been  brought  forward.  He  is  now  engaged  on  a 
great  work  on  the  British  Sponges,  which  is  to  contain  illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  every  species. 

His  purely  geological  papers  have  been  numerous,  and  are  published 
in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society,'  the  '  Magazine  of 
Natural  History,'  and  other  places.  In  his  geological  researches  he 
has  constantly  had  in  view  the  formation  of  a  museum  that  should 
illustrate  the  typical  and  rarer  forms  of  extinct  animals.  This  museum 
is  freely  opened  to  the  geological  student,  aud  is  at  present  deposited 
in  a  building  attached  to  his  house  in  Highbury-grove,  Islington. 
Anxious  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  the  fossils  of  the  British  islands,  he 
founded  the  Pala:outoi:raphieal  Society,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
give  descriptions  and  accurate  representations  of  all  known  British 
fossils.  This  society  was  started  in  1848,  and  has  produced  a  series  of 
works  unrivalled  for  the  beauty  of  their  illustrations  and  the  exhaustive 
nature  of  the  letter-press  descriptions  accompanying  them.  Mr. 
Bowerbank  was  also  one  of  the  early  founders,  and  is  treasurer,  of  the 
Ray  Society,  and  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical,  Linnaean, 
Zoological,  Microscopical,  Entomological,  and  Royal  Astronomical 
Societies. 

BRANDE,  W.  T.,  a  distinguished  chemist,  was  born  about  1780. 
Early  in  life  he  devoted  himself  to  chemical  studies,  and  in  1813,  having 
previously  been  for  some  time  the  assistant,  was  appointed  successor  to 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  as  professor  of  chemistry  to  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  Great  Britain.  He  retired  from  this  position  in  1852,  and  holds 
now  the  post  of  honorary  professor  of  chemistry.  He  was  also  for 
many  years  professor  of  chemistry  and  materia  medica  to  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries.  His  earlier  publications  were  devoted  to  chemical 
subjects.  In  1817  he  published  an  '  Outline  of  Geology.'  A  second 
edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  lfe29.  In  1819  he  published  a 
'Manual  of  Chemistry.'  This  work  met  with  a  speedy  sale,  and  new 
editions  have  been  five  times  published.  Iu  1831  he  also  published  a 
work  entitled  'Elements  of  Chemistiy.'  In  1839  he  produced  a  'Dic- 
tionary of  Materia  Medica.'  He  also  edited  the  '  Dictionary  of  Sciences, 
Literature,  and  the  Arts,'  usually  known  as  Brande's  Dictionary.  From 
1816  to  1850  he  delivered  every  year  a  course  of  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions on  chemistry  to  medical  and  other  students  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  Royal  Institution.  The  lectures  were  published  in  the  'Lancet' 
about  the  year  1S30.  A  course  of  lectures  which  was  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution  on  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the  arts  was 
reported  and  published  by  Dr.  Scoffern  in  1854.  In  addition  to  these 
larger  works,  Mr.  Brande  has  been  constantly  producing  papers,  tables, 
and  smaller  works  on  the  subject  of  chemistry,  so  that  his  name  is 
inilissolubly  connected  with  the  progress  of  chemistry  in  this  country 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  [See  Supplement.] 

BRAYLiEY,  EDWARD  WEDLAKE,  F.S.A.,  a  laborious  an  and 
accuiate  topographer,  was  born  in  London  (in  the  parish  of  Lambeth, 
Surrey),  in  the  year  1773.  He  was  apprenticed  to  one  of  the  most 
eminent  practitioners  of  the  art  of  enamelling,  but  having  from  an 
early  age  been  strongly  addicted  to  literary  pursuits,  he  gradually 
abandoned  that  business  as  a  means  of  life,  and  devoted  himself,  a  few 
years  after  attaining  his  majority,  to  the  more  congenial  occupations  of 
professional  literature.  His  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Britton  [Buitton, 
John]  had  commenced  before  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship, 
and  he  also  being  desirous  of  exchanging  a  servile  occupation  for  the 
pursuits  of  literature  aud  the  fine  arts,  the  two  young  aspirants  were 
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associated  in  several  literary  undertakings  of  a  minor  description, 
until  they  united  in  projecting  and  in  producing  tbo  well  known 
work  <ni  which  their  reputation  was  originally  founded — '  The  Beauties 
Of  Kuglaud  and  Wales,'  the  earlier  volumes  of  which  were  wrii.t  n 
by  them.  This  work  greatly  contributed  to  extend  and  gratify  the 
Best  for  topographical  history  by  which  the  early  part,  of  the  19th 
century  was  so  remarkably  characterised.  The  illustrations,  chiefly 
copper-plafe  engraviugs,  directed  also  by  the  authors,  wore  the  means 
by  which  many  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  architectural  and  land- 
scape  draughtsmen  and  engravers  became  qualified  for  the  execution 
of  works  of  a  higher  grade  in  art.  Mr.  Brayley  himself  contributed  also 
to  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts  in  another  direction.  Having  become 
acquainted  with  the  late  llonry  Bone,  R. A. ,  when  that  artist  was  endea- 
vouring to  elevate  painting  in  enamel  to  the  position  it  subsequently 
acquired  in  bis  hands,  as  au  integral  and  a  legitimate  branch  of  accepted 
pictorial  art,  he  had  early  begun  to  prepare  enamelled  plates  for  Mr. 
Bone's  use.  This  he  continued  to  do  for  some  years  alter  he  had  become 
eminent  as  a  topographer,  and  the  plates  for  the  largest  paintings  in 
enamel  which  Mr.  Bone  executed — the  largest  ever  produced  until  they 
were  exceeded,  in  several  instances,  by  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Muss — were  not  only  made  by  Mr.  Brayley,  but  the  pictures  also  con- 
ducted by  him  throughout  the  subsequent  processes  of  'firing,'  or  inci- 
pient fusion  on  the  plate,  iu  the  muffle  of  an  air-furnace,  requisite  for 
their  completion.  He  derived  from  the  practice  of  enamelling  and  the 
preparation  of  enamel-colours  a  certain  interest  in  scieuce  and  its  pur- 
suits, especially  those  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  the  allied  depart- 
ments of  natural  knowledge,  which,  though  it  scarcely  rose  above  the 
character  of  an  intelligent  curiosity,  was  retained  by  him  through  life, 
an<l  contributed  to  the  care  with  which  he  introduced  into  county 
history — in  'The  Beauties,' and  in  his  subsequent  works— the  more 
characteristic  or  interesting  features  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
localities  described.  He  acquired  also,  from  the  same  early  occupa- 
tions, a  skill  in  manipulation,  which  in  after-life  he  applied  to  good 
purpose  in  his  archaeological  researches,  in  taking  casts  of  sculptured 
ornaments,  impressions  of  inscriptions,  rubbings  of  engraved  monu- 
mental brasses,  &c.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  with  reference  to  his 
topographical  works  generally,  that  though  there  were  better  geo- 
graphers and  historians,  better  architectural  and  record  antiquaries, 
better  heralds,  critics  in  art,  and  bibliographers,  there  were  probably 
few  of  his  contemporaries — certainly  none  of  his  earlier  ones — who 
could  unite  and  apply  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  all 
these  branches  of  literature  and  archaeology  to  what  is  termed  Topo- 
graphy, in  a  manner  at  once  so  useful  and  so  acceptable  to  general 
readers  and  the  public. 

In  the  year  1825  Mr.  Brayley  was  appointed  librarian  and  secretary 
of  the  Russell  Institution,  Great  Coram-street,  the  third  in  date  and 
in  rauk  of  the  literary  and  scientific  institutions  established  in  Lon- 
don, which  had  been  founded  about  seveuteen  years  before  to  meet  the 
intellectual  requirements  of  the  populous  superior  middle  class  suburb 
which  was  then  growing  up  on  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  aud 
the  Fouudliug  Hospital,  on  the  north  side  of  the  metropolis.  He  was 
the  third  librarian  in  succession  of  the  Russell  Institution,  the  first 
having  been  the  late  Nathaniel  Highmore,  LLD.  and  M.D.  of  Jtsus 
College,  Cambridge  (author  of  'Jus  Ecclesiastieum  Anglicanum,'  &c). 
Iu  this  capacity  Mr.  Brayley  greatly  improved  the  library  and  con- 
ducted with  ability  the  general  business  of  the  institution,  continuing 
however  to  follow  the  pursuits  of  a  topographer  aud  antiquary.  He  pro- 
duced several  catalogues  of  the  library  (the  last  in  1849),  which  are  not 
however  remarkable  in  a  bibliographical  point  of  view,  except  perhaps 
for  the  exteut  to  which  the  principle  of  the  analysis  of  collections  is 
carried.  Having  a  singular  strength  of  constitution,  neither  the  wear 
and  tear  of  these  united  official  and  professional  vocations,  nor  the 
progress  of  age,  sensibly  impaired  bis  faculties,  either  physical  or 
mental,  for  many  years.  His  most  extensive,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  '  The  History  of  Westminster  Abbey,'  perhaps  his  best  work,  was 
also  his  last,  'The  Topographical  History  of  the  County  of  Surrey,' 
which  he  composed  and  produced  between  the  ages  of  sixty  eight  and 
seventy-six,  during  which  period  the  history  of  the  places  and  objects 
described  was  diligently  and  critically  investigated  in  the  localities 
themselves  in  very  many  journeys  into  the  county.  For  a  year  or  two 
prior  to  his  decease,  gradually  increasing  though  slight  weakness  and 
liability  to  disease  was  observed  in  him  by  the  members  of  his  family, 
but  his  intellectual  powers  remained  unimpaired  until  the  period  of  his 
death,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  consecutive  fever  of  cholera,  on 
the  23rd  of  September  1854,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age;  he 
having  filled  his  official  position  for  nearly  twenty-nine  years,  and 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  historical  aud  descriptive 
literature  for  about  fifty-six  years.  Mr.  Brayley  became  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on  the  19th  of  June  1S23.  His  wife  had 
predeceased  him  a  few  years :  their  surviving  children  are  the  eldest 
son  and  daughter.    Of  the  former  some  accouut  is  given  below. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Brayley's  principal  works  and  con- 
tributions to  literature: — 

'A  Picturesque  Tour  through  the  Principal  Parts  of  Yorkshire  and 
Derbyshire,  by  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Dayes;  with  Illustrative  Notes  by 
E.  W.  Brayley,'  1805  :  second  edition,  with  additional  notes,  1825. 
•Views  illustrative  of  the  Works  of  Robert  Bloomtield,  accompanied 
with  Descriptions ;  to  which  is  added  a  Memoir  of  the  Poet's  Life,' 


180G.  'Cowper  :  illustrated  by  a,  Series  of  Views;  accompanied  with 
Copious  Descriptions,  and  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Poet's  Life,'  1810. 
' Descriptions  of  Places  represented  iu  Midliman's  Views  aud  Anti- 
quities of  Croat  Britain,'  4to,  1813.  '  Popular  Pastimes  :  a  selection 
of  Picturesque  Representations,  accompauie  I  with  Historicd  Descrip- 
tions,' 1810.  'Delineations.  I listoi ical  and  Topographical,  of  the  Jslo 
of  Thanet  aud  the  Cinquo  Ports,'  1817.  '  History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  1'eter,  Westminster;  including  Notices  and 
Biographical  Memoirs  of  thu  Abbots  ami  Deans  of  that  Foundation,' 
1818  23.  'The  Ambulator,  or  Pocket  Companion  for  the  Tour  of 
London  and  its  Environs:  twelfth  edition,  with  au  Appendix  contain- 
ing Lists  of  Pictures  iu  all  the  Royal  Palaces  and  principal  Mansions 
round  London,'  1819.  '  A  Series  of  Views  iu  Islington  and  Pciitou- 
ville,  by  A.  Pugin  ;  with  a  Description  of  each  subject,  by  E.  W. 
Brayley,'  1819.  'Topographical  Sketches  of  BrighthrtlmatOQe  and  it* 
Neighbourhood,'  1825.  'An  Enquiry  into  the  Oeuuinene-s  of  Prynnes 
Defence  of  Stage  Plays.  &c  ,  to. ether  with  a  reprint  of  the  said  Tract, 
and  also  of  Prynue's  Vindication,'  8vo,  1825.  '  The  lli-tory  and  Anti- 
quities of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Exeter,'  1826-27  (in  Brit  oil's 
'Cathedral  Antiquities').  '  lli-torical  and  Descriptive  Accounts  of 
the  Theatres  of  London,'  1827.  '  Loudiniaua  ;  or  Remiuiaceuces 
of  the  British  Metropolis,'  1829,  4  vols.  '  Devonshire  Illustrated, 
in  a  Series  of  Views  of  Towns,  Docks,  Churches,  Antiquities, 
Abbeys,  Picturesque  Scenery.  Castles,  Scats  of  the  Nobility,  &c,  &c.,' 
1829.  'The  Antiquities  of  tho  Priory  of  Christ's  Church,  Hants; 
accompanied  by  Historical  and  Descriptive  Accounts  of  the  Priory 
Church;  together  with  some  General  Particulars  of  the  Caitle  and 
Borough,'  1334.  '  The  Graphic  aud  Historical  Illustrator:  an  Original 
Miscellany  of  Literary,  Autiquanau,  aud  Topographical  Information,' 

1834.  'A  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year;  by  Daniel  De  Foe:  anew 
edition,  attentively  revised  and  illustrated  with  Historical  Notes,' 

1835.  'Illustrations  of  Her  Majesty's  Palace  at  Brighton,  formerly 
the  Pavilion  ;  executed  under  the  Superintendence  of  John  Nash, 
Architect  :  to  which  is  prefixed  a  History  of  the  Palace  by  E.  W. 
Brayley,'  1828.  1  The  Topographical  History  of  Surrey,'  5  vols  , 
1841-48  :  the  names  of  Mr.  Brittou  and  Mr.  Brayley,  jun.,  are  inserted 
in  the  title-pages,  but  neither  took  any  part  in  the  work.  The  article 
'Enamelling'  iu  '  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,'  vol.  xiii.;  published  before  1 8-11. 

'  The  Autiquarian  aud  1'opographical  Cabinet,'  a  very  popular  and 
successful  work,  published  by  the  well  known  engravers  Messrs.  Storer 
and  Greig,  was  designed  by  Mr.  Brayley,  and  the  first  number  or  two 
written  by  him,  and  produced  under  his  direction. 

In  conjunction  with  J.  Britton  : — '  The  B.-auties  of  England  and 
Wales  ;  or  Original  Delineations,  Topographical,  Historical,  aud 
descriptive,  of  each  County,'  1810-14.  'The  British  Atlas;  com- 
prising a  series  of  Maps  of  all  the  English  and  Welsh  Counties;  also 
Plans  of  Cities  ani  Principal  Towns,'  1810.  'Memoirs  of  the  Tower 
of  London,'  1830.  '  The  History  of  the  Aucient  Palace  and  late 
Houses  of  Parliament  at  Westminster,'  1836. 

In  conjunction  with  William  Herb  rt : — 'A  Concise  Account,  Histo- 
rical aud  Descriptive,  of  Lambeth  Palace,'  18t)6. 

*  Brayley,  Edward  William.  F.R.S.  (kuown  for  Borne  years 
as  E.  VV.  Brayley,  jun.),  is  joint  librarian  of  the  London  Insti- 
tution, Fiusbury  Circus.  On  the  abolition,  some  years  since,  of  the 
office  of  principal  libiarian,  which  had  been  held  in  succession  by 
Professor  Person  [Porson,  Richard]  and  the  late  emiuent  scholar 
William  Maltby,  Mr.  Brayley,  jun.,  aud  Mr.  Richard  Thomson  (the 
author  of  '  An  Historical  Essay  on  Magua  Charta,'  '  Chronicles  of 
Loudon  Bridge,'  '  Tales  of  an  Antiquary,'  &c. ),  were  appointed 
librarians  of  equal  rauk  and  duties,  though  taking  special  charge 
respectively,  from  the  different  nature  of  their  pursuits,  of  different 
portions  of  the  collection  —  Mr.  Bra\ley  directiug  his  particular 
attention  to  the  scientific  classes  of  books.  He  was  a  pupil  both  of 
the  London  and  of  the  Royal  Institution  (in  chemistry,  of  Professor 
Brande),  but  had  given  some  attention  to  topographical  literature, 
which  however  at  an  early  age  he  relinquished  for  the  pursuits  of 
scientific  literatuie  and  of  science  itself,  including  both  the  public  and 
private  teaching  of  several  branches  of  natural  knowledge.  From 
1822  to  1S45  he  was,  either  in  succession  or  at  the  same  time,  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  'Annals  of  Philosophy,'  the  'Zoological  Journal,' 
and  the  '  Philosophical  Magazine.'  To  all  these,  in  addition  to  reviews 
and  other  editorial  articles  and  notes,  he  contributed  original  papers 
and  notices,  chit  fly  on  subjects  of  mineralogical  chemistry,  geology, 
aud  zoology,  together  with  special  communications  on  Igneous  Meteors 
and  Meteorites,  and  a  few  articles  of  scientific  biography.  In  1S29 
and  1S30  be  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Rowlaud  Hill  (now  Secretary  to 
the  Post-Office)  [Hill,  Rowland],  aud  the  father  and  brothers  of  that 
gentleman,  to  take  charge,  as  lecturer  and  tutor,  of  a  department 
of  instruction  in  physical  scieuce  which  they  were  desirous  of  making 
a  permanent  part  of  the  system  of  education  cirried  on  in  their 
schools  of  Hazelwood,  near  Birmingham,  and  Bruce  Castle,  Totten- 
ham, near  London.  But  the  scheme  was  not  adequately  encouraged 
by  the  public,  who  have  even  yet  scarcely  recognised  the  importance 
of  such  instruction  being  made  a  part  of  elementary  education.  The 
original  views  ou  this  subject  of  the  Messrs.  Hill  and  of  Mr.  Brayley 
were  explained  and  advocate  i  by  him  in  a  work,  published  in  1S31, 
j  tntitled  'The  Utility  of  the  Knowledge  of  Nature  considered,  with 
I  reference  to  the  General  Education  of  Youth.' 
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At  tbe  London  Institution  Mr.  Brayley  has  taken  a  part  in  the  sys- 
tem of  lectures,  both  illustrative  aud  educational,  and  in  the  expo- 
sitions of  the  progress  of  science  occasionally  given  at  the  soirde*. 
His  cycle  of  educational  lectures  consists  of  physical  geography  and 
the  allied  branches  of  terrestrial  physics — geology  and  palaeontology — 
mineralogy  and  crystallography — and  meteorology,  vi  ith  the  branches  of 
terrestrial  physics  more  particularly  allied  to  that  science.  He  hasocca-  I 
sioually  delivered  discourses  on  special  subjects  at  the  Friday-evening 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Institution  :  in  one,  May  11, 1838  ('Phil.  Mag.,'  S.  3,  I 
vol.  xii.,  p.  533), '  On  the  Theory  of  Volcanos,'  he  showed  that  the  ther-  ] 
motic  theory  of  plutonic  and  volcanic  action,  indicated  by  Mr.  George 
Poulett  Sorope,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  and  explicitly  proposed  and  developed 
by  Mr.  Babbage  aud  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  must  necessarily  in-  j 
elude,  as  an  integrant  part,  contrary  to  an  opinion  of  the  latter,  the 
chemical  theory  on  the  same  subject  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  founded  on  his 
discovery  of  the  metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths. 
This  subject  was  resumed  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  Igneous  Geology, 
also  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  in  1842,  as  modified  by  the 
subsequent  researches  of  Mr.  William  Hopkins,  F.R.S.,  of  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge,  on  the  state  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  and  the 
effective  thickness  of  its  crust. 

He  was  the  editor  of  the  last  genuine  edition  of  Parkes's  *  Chemical 
Catechism'  (1834),  which,  though  now  comparatively  antiquated,  is 
still  referred  to  with  advantage,  even  by  proficients  in  chemistry.  In 
another  inscription  of  editing,  Mr.  Brayley  has  given  assistance  to 
several  u.eu  of  science,  in  conducting  their  works  through  the  pre*8, 
and  assisting  them  to  give  perfect  expression  to  their  own  views, 
confided  to  him.  Among  these  works  may  be  particularised  the 
'Orpines  Biblicae  '  of  Dr.  Charles  Beke,  F.S.A. ;  the  '  Correlation  of 
Physical  Forces'  of  Mr.  Grove,  F.R.S.  (the  first  and  second  editions) 
[Guove,  William  Robert];  and  the  '  Barometrographia'  and  'Ap- 
pendix' of  Mr.  Luke  Howard,  F.R.S.,  the  author  of  the  Nomen- 
clature of  the  Clouds  universally  employed,  and  of  '  The  Climate  of 
London.' 

Mr.  Brayley  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  on  the  1st 
of  June  1854  ;  he  is  also  a  member  of  other  scientific  bodies  in 
England,  metropolitan  and  provincial;  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Society  Natune  Scrutatorum  of  Basel ;  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Societv. 

♦BROOKS,  CHARLES  SHIRLEY,  born  in  1815,  is  the  son  of  an 
architect  of  eminence  who  built  the  London  Institution  and  other 
public  edifices.  He  was  educated  at  Islington  by  the  Rev.  J.  T. 
Bennett ;  was  articled  to  a  solicitor  at  Oswestry  ;  and  subsequently 
acquired  a  more  extended  legal  experience  with  a  London  solicitor. 
Although  passed  with  credit,  and  qualified  to  practise  on  his  own 
account,  the  profession  was  not  to  his  taste ;  and  he  was  gradually  led 
forward  by  the  encouragement  of  a  favourable  reception  of  contri- 
butions to  periodical  works,  to  determine  upon  literature  as  the 
business  of  life.  He  wrote  some  dramatic  pieces  which  were  success- 
fully performed  at  the  Haymarket,  the  Lyceum,  and  the  Olympic 
theatres ;  and  in  time  he  came  to  occupy  a  responsible  position  as  a 
journalist.  For  five  sessions  he  wrote  for  the  'Morning  Chronicle' 
that  portion  of  its  columns  which  required  the  mcst  careful  attention 
and  the  most  judicious  treatment— the  summary  of  the  debates.  His 
close  habits  of  observation,  and  his  lively  treatment  of  subjects  which 
in  unskilful  hands  would  have  become  unattractive,  recommended 
him  to  an  engagement  upon  the  same  paper,  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  the  cultivators  in  the  south  of  Russia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt. 
The  results  of  a  six  months'  tour  were  published  in  letters  in  the 
'Chronicle,'  and  the  Russian  portion  has  been  reprinted  in  Longman's 
Traveller's  Library.'  During  sixteen  years  Mr.  Brooks  has  been  one 
of  the  regular  writers  of  '  Punch.'  The  constant  labour  of  periodical 
literature  has  not  however  diverted  him  from  more  ambitious  efforts. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  novel  deservedly  popular,  'Aspen  Court.'  This 
production  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  man  of  original  thought  and 
large  experience.  The  life  of  a  London  solicitor's  office  is  presented 
vividly,  and,  we  should  imagine,  very  truly.  The  close,  sagacious,  but 
not  uuamiable  head  of  Ihe  firm ;  the  idle  and  thoughtless  articled 
clerk  who  retains  his  position  through  his  valuable  family  connection, 
are  striking  features  of  a  class.  The  interest,  though  occasionally  of 
an  ultra-romantic  kind,  is  well  sustained,  and  the  characters  boldly 
drawn.  There  is  much  playful  satire  of  prevailing  follies,  and  a  ge- 
neial  tone  of  manly  contempt  for  meanness  and  profligacy.  His  later 
novels,  '  The  Gordian  Knot,'  '  The  Silver  Cord,'  '  Sooner  or  Later,' 
have  secured  him  a  foremost  place  among  living  writers  of  fiction. 

BR V  DUES,  SIR  SAMUEL  EGERTON,  Bart.,  was  born  November 
30,  1762,  at  Woottou  Court,  Kent.  His  father  was  Edward  Brydges, 
Esq.  of  that  place;  his  mother  waB  the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Egerton,  LL.D.,  Prebendary  of  Canterbury,  &c.  Young 
Brydges  was  educated  first  at  Maidstone  Grammar  School,  and  after- 
waids  at  the  King's  School,  Canterbury,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Cam- 
bridge, entering  at  Queen's  College  in  October  17*0.  He  left  the  uni- 
versity without  taking  a  degree  ;  entered  himself  of  the  Middle  Temple 
in  1782,  and  in  1767  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  never  practised  how- 
ever, but,  haviDg  married  in  1786,  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and 
especially  to  genealogical  and  bibliographical  studies.  His  earliest  ap- 
pearance in  print  was  as  a  poet,  a  volume  of  '  Sonnets  and  other  Poems ' 
being  published  by  him  in  1785.    Soon  after  the  death  of  the  last 


Duke  of  Chandos,  in  1790,  his  uncontrolled  imagination,  excited  per- 
haps by  his  somewhat  superficial  genealogical  inquiries,  a  large  share 
of  vanity,  and  a  passion  for  titles,  led  him  to  stimulate  his  elder  brother 
the  Rev.  E.  T.  Brydges  to  prefer  a  claim  to  the  barony  of  Chandos, 
alleging  his  descent  from  the  first  Brydges  or  Bridges,  who  bore  that 
title.  Litigation  was  protracted  till  June  1803  when  the  House  of 
Lords  decided  that  the  petitioner  had  not  made  out  his  right  to  the 
title.  Heuceforth  every  thing  which  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  wrote,  waa 
more  or  less  a  wail  for  the  lost  dignity,  anil  after  the  death  of  his 
brother,  he  always  wrote  himself  'per  legem  Teiroe  Baron  Chandos.' 
The  worthlessne8s  of  his  claim  is  amply  shown  in  a  'Review  of 
the  Chandos  Peerage  Case,  adjudicated  1803,  and  of  the  pretension  of 
Sir  S.  K.  Brydges,  Bart.,  to  designate  himself  Per  legem  Tense,  Baron 
Chandos  of  Sudeley.  By  George  F.  Beltz,  Esq.,  Lancaster  Herald,' 
8vo,  1834.  By  improvident  expenditure  in  the  purchase  and  im- 
provement of  the  estate  of  Denton,  Kent,  Mr.  Brydges  had  early 
become  involved  in  his  pecuniary  circumstances,  and  in  1810  he 
removed  to  Lea  Priory,  the  seat  of  his  son,  where  he  amused  himself 
by  setting  up  a  private  press,  and  superintending  the  printing  of 
various  pieces  in  prose  and  ver.-e  of  his  own  writing,  and  reprints  of 
scarce  old  books.  After  several  unsuccessful  efforts  to  get  into  par- 
liament he  was  elected  in  1811  for  Maidstone,  which  place  he  repre- 
sented till  1818.  In  1814  he  obtained  a  patent  of  baronetcy.  On  losing 
his  seat  in  parliament  he  retired  to  the  Continent,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Compagne  Gros  Jean,  near  Geneva, 
September  8,  1837. 

Besides  the  works  above  enumerated,  and  several  pamphlets  on 
population,  wealth,  &c,  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  wrote  '  The  Topographer,' 
4  vols.  1789-90  (in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Stebbing  Shaw); 
the  novels  of  '  Mary  de  Clifford,'  (1792) ;  'Fitz  Albini,'  a  kind  of 
fictious  autobiography  (1798);  'Le  Forester'  (1802);  'Coningsby'  (1819) ; 
and  'The  Hall  of  flellingscy  '  (1821);  'The  Censuria  Literaria,'  a 
bibliographical  work  of  some  value,  10  vols.  8vo,  1805-1809;  'The 
British  Bibliographer,'  written  in  conjunction  with  Joseph  Haslewood, 
4  vols.  1810-12;  '  Restitua,  or  Titles,  Extracts,  and  Characters  in  Old 
Books  revived,'  4  vols.  1814-16;  a  new  edition  of  '  Collins's  Peerage.' 
9  vols.  1812;  'The  Ruminator,'  and  'The  Wanderer,'  two  series  of 
essays,  1813,  1814;  'Occasional  Poems,'  1814;  '  Bertraud,  a  Poem,' 
1815  ;  'Excerpta  Tudoriana,  or  extracts  from  Elizabethan  Literature,' 
2  vols.  1819;  'Res  Literaria?,'  3  vols.  1820-21  ;  'Letters  from  the 
Continent,'  1821;  'Letters  on  Lord  Byron,'  1822;  '  Gnomica,  or 
Detached  Thoughts;'  '  Odo,  Count  of  Lingen,  a  Poem  ; '  'Theatrum 
Poetarum,'  1824;  'Recollections  of  Foreign  Travel,'  1825;  'The 
Lake  of  Geneva,'  2  vols.  1832;  'Imaginary  Biography,' 2  vols. ;  and 
'  The  Autobiography,  Times,  Opinions,  and  Contemporaries  of  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges,  K.T.'  (per  legem  Terra)  Baron  Chandos  of  Sudeley, 
&c,  2  vols.  8vo,  1834. 

*  BUSK,  GEORGE,  a  distinguished  living  surgeon  and  naturalist, 
was  born  in  Russia,  with  which  country  bis  family  has  extensive 
commercial  relations.  At  an  early  age  he  came  to  England,  and  was 
educated  for  the  medical  profession.  On  passing  the  College  of 
Surgeons  he  was  appointed  house-surgeon  on  board  the  Dreadnought 
Hospital  ship  in  the  Thame-1.  He  lived  on  board  this  ship  for  many 
years,  and  in  superintending  the  large  number  of  cases  brought  before 
him  in  this  hospital  he  acquired  the  great  surgical  knowledge  and 
experience  for  which  he  is  distinguished.  On  leaving  the  ship  as  house- 
surgeon  Mr.  Busk  was  appointed  surgeon,  a  position  he  still  holds. 
In  his  profession  Mr.  Busk  has  the  reputation  of  a  sound  observer, 
and  a  skilful  operator.  He  has  published  many  papers  on  surgical 
subjects  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  and 
ether  places.  He  has  most  successfully  employed  the  microscope  in 
the  investigation  of  pathological  subjects.  As  illustrations  of  this 
his  papers  on  the  Guinea  Worm  and  Hydatids  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Microscopical  Society  may  be  referred  to.  He  was  one  of  the  early 
members  of  the  Microscopical  Society  and  was  chosen  president  of 
that  body  during  the  years  1848  and  1849. 

Mr.  Busk  has  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  natural 
history,  and  has  made  some  most  important  contributions  to  various 
departments  of  Zoology.  One  of  the  most  complete  and  valuable  of 
his  works  is  the  Catalogue  of  the  Marine  Polyzoa  contained  in  the 
collections  of  the  British  Museum.  This  catalogue,  which  has  already 
extended  to  two  volumes,  contains  figured  illustrations  of  a  large 
number  of  new  genera  and  species  of  this  highly  interesting  family  of 
Molluscous  animals.  The  drawings  have  be<-n  executed  on  stone  by 
Mr.  Busk  himself.  He  has  also  published  several  papers  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Jelly  fishes  and  other  forms  of  the  lower  animals  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Microscopical  Society,  and  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  editors. 
In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Huxley  he  translated  Professor  Kblliker's 
work  on  Histology  from  the  German  for  the  Sydenham  Society.  He 
also  translated  for  the  same  society  Wedl's  Pathological  Histology. 

On  the  appointment  of  Professor  Owen  as  superintendent  of  the 
natural  history  collections  of  the  British  Museum,  Mr.  Busk  was 
appointed  Hunterian  professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England.  He  is  a  Fellow  and  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  assistant  Secretary  of  the  Linnaean 
Society,  and  one  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  candidates  for  the 
medical  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 
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CANNINO,  CHARLES  JOHN,  fiiist  VISCOUNT,  second  son  of 
the  Rt.  Hod.  George  Cunniiig,  was  born  at  Brompton  iu  1812,  and  wag 
educated  at  Cliristcburch  Collego,  Oxford,  whcro  lie  graduated  first 
class  iu  classics,  aud  second  class  in  mathematics  in  1833.    In  1835  he 

J  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  tho  first  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothsay.  In 

1  1830  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Warwickshire. 
On  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1837  he  succeeded  to  the  title,  and  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers.  In  1841  ho  became  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  A  Hairs  \inder  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  iu  Sir  Robert 

i  Peel's  ministry,  in  which  office  he  continued  till  1846;  he  was  after- 
wards a  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests;  in  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen's ministry  he  was  1'oBt-maBter-Oeueral ;  and  in  1 855  ho  was 
nominated  by  Lord  Palmerston's  government  to  the  governor-general- 
ship of  India.  This  office  ho  assumed  at  Calcutta  on  February  29, 
1856.    Early  in  1857  the  disastrous  mutiny  in  the  Bengal  army  broko 

'  out.  The  great  outburst  of  disaffection  was  on  the  10th  of  May  at 
Meerut,  from  which  place  the  mutineers  marched  upon  Delhi,  where 

I    they  arrived  on  tho  11th,  and  being  joined  by  several  native  regiments, 

I  they  took  possession  of  the  place,  committing  unheard-of  atrocities. 
Mutiny,  disaster,  massacre,  and  a  perfect  reign  of  terror  followed. 
Calcutta  itself  was  threatened.     Soldiers  were  demanded  from  Eng- 

I  land  ;  from  30,000  to  40,000  men  were  forwarded  ;  and  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  at  a  day's  notice,  undertook  the  responsible  office  of  com- 
mander in-chief.  Tho  British  forci  s  already  in  India  took  up  a  position 
near  Delhi  on  the  20th  of  May  under  General  Anson,  who  died  of 
cholera  on  the  27th.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  8th  of  June  by  Sir  H. 
Barnard,  who  likewise  died  of  cholera  on  the  5th  of  July,  aud  was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Reid.  This  general  had  to  resign  on  account  of 
ill-health,  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Wilson,  who,  having  received 
reinforcements  under  General  Nioholson,  commenced  the  assault  on  i 
Delhi  on  September  14th,  aud  after  frightful  slaughter  gained  pos- 
session of  the  place  on  Sept.  20th.  Luekuow,  iu  which  a  small  body 
of  soldiers  and  civilians  had  beeu  cooped  up  for  mouths,  was  partially 
relieved  by  General  Havelock,  after  a  succession  of  victories  over  tho 
mutineers,  on  the  25th  of  September.  Colonel  Greathed,  pursuing 
the  mutineers  after  the  capture  of  Delhi,  obtained  several  successes 
over  them.  As  governor-general,  Viscount  Canning's  measures  have 
produced  considerable  discussion,  especially  the  order  for  the  restric- 
tion of  the  newspaper  press,  both  English  and  native,  and  that  for  tho 
giving  up  or  registry  of  arms.    [See  Supplement.] 

CAREY,  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  principal  founder  of  the  Serampore 
Mission,  was  the  sou  of  the  master  of  a  small  free-school  at  the 
village  of  Paulerspury,  in  Northamptonshire,  where  he  was  born  on 
the  17th  of  August  1761.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  at  Hackle- 
ton,  but  becoming  early  the  subject  of  deep  religious  impressions,  he 
began  to  preach  about  the  age  of  twenty,  and,  without  entirely  giving 
up  his  business,  settled  at  Moulton,  iu  his  native  county,  as  pastor 
of  a  small  Baptist  church,  whence,  in  1789,  he  removed  to  Leices- 
ter.    It  was  during  his  residence  in  obscurity  at  Moulton  that 

!  Carey  wrote  'An  Enquiry  into  the  obligation  of  Christians  to  use 
means  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Heathen,'  a  work  which  led,  in  an 
important  degree,  to  the  formation  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  ; 
but  it  was  not  published  till  some  years  after  it  was  written,  it  being 
found  difficult  to  excite  even  ministers  to  any  feeling  of  interest  in 
the  subject  of  foreign  missions.  The  society  having  been  organised, 
Carey  and  a  Mr.  Thomas,  who  for  nearly  ten  years  had  been  exert- 
ing himself  in  India  to  promote  Christianity,  were  chosen  as  the 
first  Mi-siouaries.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  an  indication  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  the  society's  first  agents,  espe- 
cially in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  Euglish  Fast  India 
Company  to  any  efforts  for  the  evangelisation  of  Hindustan,  that 
Carey  aud  his  companion  Mr.  Thomas,  were,  before  the  ship  in  which 
they  set  sail  finally  left  the  coast  of  England,  set  ashore  in  consequence 
of  threats  held  out  iu  an  anonymous  letter  which  followed  the  captain; 
and  were  thus  compelled  to  take  passage  in  a  Danish  ship,  which  was 
not  under  the  Company's  control.  For  some  months  after  their 
arrival  at  Calcutta  the  missionaries  endured  great  trials,  and  they 
were  at  length  compelled  to  accept  engagements  to  superiuteud 
indigo  factories  in  the  vicinity  of  Malda,  sparing  what  time  and 
money  they  could  for  the  promotion  of  their  primary  object.  In 

'  1795  Carey  began  the  work  of  Bible  translation;  and  in  1799,  in 
which  year  he  removed  to  Kidderpore,  he  bought  a  press  aud  print- 
ing apparatus.  A  third  missionary  had  been  sent  out  in  1796  to  join 
Carey  and  his  fellow-labourer;  and  in  1799  four  others,  with  their 

I    wives,  including  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Marshman,  and  Mr.  Ward,  who 
had  been  brought  up  to  the  priuting  business,  and  to  whom  Carey  i 
had,  before  leaving  England,  expressed  a  hope  that  iie  might  join  the 

I    mission,  in  anticipation  of  the  necessity  which  might  arisa  for  his 
practical  knowledge  of  the  art,  were  sent  out.    As  the  East  India  1 
Company  would  not  allow  them  to  settle  as  missionaries  in  their  I 
dominions,  the  mission  establishment  was,  about  the  time  of  their 
arrival,  removed  from  Kidderpore  to  the  Danish  settlement  of  Seram- 
pore, where  for  many  years  the  work  of  translating  and  priuting  the 

!  Scriptures  and  other  books  in  the  various  languages  of  Hindustan 
was  carried  on  with  surprising  euergy.  It  appears  from  the  appendix 
to  a  '  Tenth  Memoir  re-pectiug  the  Translation  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 

i    tures  into  the  Oriental  Languages,  by  the  Serampore  Brethren,'  which  ! 
was  published  iu  Loudon  iu  1834,  that  the  trauslatiou  and  printing 


of  the  New  Tewtament  into  Bengali  was  completed  in  1801  ;  and  that 
between  that  dato  and  tho  month  of  July  1832,  the  whole  of  tho  Biblo 
was  rendered  into  tliis  language,  and  either  the  whole  or  part  into  at 
least  thirty-nine  other  Oriental  languages  or  dialect",  212,565  copies 
of  the  New  Testament  and  other  portions  of  the  Bible  having  been 
issued  during  that  time  from  the  Mission  press,  in  addition  to  many 
printed  for  the  British  aud  Foreign  and  some  other  Bible  societies. 
During  tho  same  period  a  great  number  of  religious  tracts  and  mis- 
cellaneous works  were  also  produced  iu  several  different  languages, 
including  a  Bengali  map  of  India,  a  grammar,  two  dictionaries,  a 
semi-weekly  newspaper,  and  a  '  Youth's  Magazine,'  in  Bengali  and 
English  ;  and,  iu  Bengali  alone,  several  large  volumes  of  Government 
Regulations,  a  History  of  India,  a  translation  of  Goldsmith's  History 
of  England,  a  Treatise  on  Anatomy,  intended  as  the  first  volume  of 
an  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Sciences,  a  Treatise  on  Geography,  and  a 
translation  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  The  list  of  works  in  Sanscrit, 
Chinese,  and  other  languages  comprises  also  many  important  books. 

In  these  great  undertakings  Dr.  Carey  was  the  chief  director,  while 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  actual  literary  labour  also  rested  upon 
him,  in  addition  to  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  in  tho  college  of  Fort  William,  at  Calcutta,  from 
its  establishment  iu  1800  until  its  virtual  abolition  by  the  discon- 
tinuance of  English  professors  about  the  year  183U,  when  he  received 
a  pension  from  government.  He  died  at  Serampore  on  the  9th  of 
June  1834,  in  his  seventy-tliird  year,  leaving  some  autobiographical 
memoranda  which  have  been  used  by  his  nephew,  tho  Rev.  Eustace 
Carey,  in  his  1  Memoir'  of  him  published  in  London  in  1836,  to  which 
a  portrait  is  prefixed.  In  a  biographical  sketch  by  his  son  Jonathan, 
incorporated  iu  the  memoir  referred  to,  it  is  observed  that  in  all 
objects  connected  with  the  general  good  of  his  adopted  couutry,  Dr. 
Carey  took  au  active  part,  and  that  "  he  prepan  d,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  noble  lady  then  resident  iu  India,  the  pro-pectuB  of  an  agri- 
cultural society  in  the  East,  to  which  was  united  an  horticultural 
society,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  in  the  affairs  of  which  he 
took  a  lively  interest,  till  his  last  illneBS  ;  and  he  had  the  gratification 
to  see  that  the  society  became  at  length  the  most  flourishing  and  inte- 
resting society  in  the  East,  in  which  gentlemen  of  the  first  respec- 
tability, from  all  parts  of  the  couutry,  united,  and  which  still  continues 
an  eminently  useful  and  flourishing  institution."  Botany  was,  indeed, 
a  very  favourite  study  with  Dr.  Carey,  whose  share  in  the  publication 
of  Roxburgh's  'Flora  Indica'  is  noticed  under  Roxburgh,  William, 
M.D.,  vol.  v.,  col.  132.  "In  the  Asiatic  Society,"  continues  his  son, 
"he  also  took  an  active  part;  and  for  many  years,  up  to  his  death, 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  of  papers,  aud  afforded  con- 
siderable information,  and  in  various  ways  promoted  the  general 
interests  of  the  institution."  "  At  his  death,"  he  adds,  "  the  Bishop 
of  Calcutta,  in  a  speech,  passed  tho  highest  encomiums  on  the  cha- 
racter and  talents  of  Dr.  Carey ;  and  a  minute  was  recorded  expressive 
of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  society,  and  their  regret  at  the  removal 
of  one  of  its  most  excellent  members." 

From  '  Remarks  ou  the  Character  and  Labours  of  Dr.  Carey,  as  an 
Oriental  Scholar  aud  Translator,'  by  H.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Boden  Pro- 
fes.-or  of  Sanscrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  is  also  appended 
to  the  'Memoir  '  by  Eustace  Carey,  we  select  the  following  sketch  of 
his  more  important  and  legitimate  labours.  "  At  the  time,"  observes 
Mr.  Wilson,  "  when  Dr.  Carey  commenced  his  career  of  Oriental  study, 
the  facilities  that  have  since  accumulated  were  wholly  wanting,  aud 
the  student  was  destitute  of  all  elementary  aid.  With  the  exception 
of  those  languages  which  are  regarded  by  the  natives  of  India  as 
sacred  and  classical,  such  as  the  Arabic  and  Sanscrit,  few  of  the  Indian 
dialects  have  ever  been  reduced  to  their  elements  by  original  writers. 
The  principles  of  their  construction  are  preserved  by  practice  aloue, 
and  a  grammar  or  vocabulary  forms  no  part  of  such  scanty  literature 
as  they  may  happen  to  possess;  accustomed  from  infancy  to  the 
familiar  use  of  their  vernacular  inflexions  and  idioms,  the  natives  of 
India  never  thought  it  necessary  to  lay  down  rules  for  their  applica- 
tion ;  aud  even  iu  the  present  day  they  cannot,  without  difficulty,  be 
prevailed  upon  to  study  systematically  the  dialects  which  they  daily 
and  hourly  speak.  Euiopeans  however  are  diflerently  circumstance  i. 
With  them  the  precept  must  precede  the  practice,  if  they  wish  to 
attain  a  critical  knowledge  of  a  foreigu  tongue.  But  when  the  Oriental 
languages  first  became  the  subjects  of  investigation,  those  precepts 
were  yet  to  be  developed,  and  the  early  students  had  therefore  as 
they  gathered  words  and  phrases,  to  investigate  the  principles  upon 
which  they  were  constructed,  and  to  frame,  as  they  proceeded,  a 
grammar  for  themselves."  "  The  talents  of  Dr.  Carey  were,"  he  adds, 
"  eminently  adapted  to  such  an  undertaking."  Mr.  Wilson  goes  on  to 
state  that  Dr.  Carey's  Sanscrit  Grammar  was  the  first  complete  one 
published,  his  Telinga  grammar  the  first  printed  in  English,  his  Kar- 
nate  and  Mahratta  grammars  the  first  published  works  developing  the 
structure  of  those  languages,  his  Mahratta  dictiouary  one  of  the  first 
attempted,  and  his  Punjabi  grammar  the  only  authority  for  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Sikh  nation ;  "  and  although.'*  he  remarks,  "  he  must 
concede  to  Halhed  the  credit  of  first  reducing  to  rule  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Bengali  tongue,  yet  by  his  own  grammar  and  dictionary, 
and  other  useful  rudimental  publications,  Dr.  Carey  may  claim  the 
merit  of  having  raised  it  from  the  condition  of  a  rude  and  unsettled 
dialect  to  the  character  of  a  regular  and  permanent  form  of  speech. 
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possessing  something  of  a  literature,  and  capable,  through  its  intimate 
relation  to  the  Sanscrit,  of  becoming  a  refined  and  comprehensive 
vehicle  for  the  diffusion  of  sound  knowledge  and  religious  truth." 
Some  of  the  works  here  referred  to  were  of  great  extent;  the  Sanscrit 
grammar,  for  example,  comprising  upwards  of  1U00  quarto  pages,  and 
the  Bengali  and  English  Dictionary,  published  in  1815  ami  li*25,  in 
three  volumes,  upwards  of  2000  quarto  pages,  and  about  80,000  words. 
Au  abridgment  of  the  latter  work,  prepared  by  Dr.  Marshman  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Carey  himself,  was  published  in  18'Z7  in  one 
thick  octavo  volume.  One  of  the  extensive  literary  productions  of 
the  Serampore  pro  s  was  '  The  Rilmdyana  of  Valmeeki,  in  the  original 
Sanscrit,  with  a  Prose  Translation,  and  Explanatory  Notes,'  edited 
by  Drs.  Carey  and  Marshman,  of  which  four  quarto  volumes  were  pub- 
lished, in  1806  and  subsequent  years,  uuder  the  sanction  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  and  the  Council  of  Fort  William  College,  but  which, 
unfortunately,  was  never  completed. 

It  may,  at  first  si^ht,  excite  some  surprise  that  the  Serampore  mis- 
sionaries should,  ia  some  iustances,  have  issued  translations  in  lan- 
guages or  dialects  with  which  none  of  them  were  fully  acquainted. 
"  In  this  department,"  observes  Mr.  Wilson  in  explanation,  "  Dr. 
Carey  took  a  leading  part,  and  it  was  in  connexion  especially  with  his 
duty  of  revising  the  different  translations  that  he  added  to  his  great  : 
proficiency  iu  Sanscrit  and  Beugali,  a  knowledge  of  those  dialects 
whose  elements  he  first  investigated."    "  Possessed  iu  this  way,"  he 
states,  "of  at  least  six  different  dialects,  and  of  Sanscrit,  the  pareut  of 
the  whole  family,  and  endowed  with  a  genius  for  philological  iuvesti-  j 
gation,  Dr.  Carey  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  superintend  the  transla-  I 
tiou  of  the  Scriptures  into  a  number  of  cognate  languages  ;  aud  it  may 
be  granted  that,  in  combination  with  his  coll  agues,  lie  carried  the 
project  to  as  successful  an  issue  as  could  be  expected  from  the  bounded 
faculties  of  man." 

CATHCART,  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  the  HON.  SIR  GEORGE, 
K.C. B.,  was  born  in  London  on  the  12th  of  May  1784,  the  third  son 
of  William  Shaw,  the  first  Earl  Cathcart.  He  wa<  educated  at  Eton, 
and  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  aud  in  1810  he  begun  his  mili- 
tary life  by  juiuiug  the  2nd  Life  Uuards.  In  1812,  by  which  time  he 
had  been  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  he  accompanied  as  aide-de-camp 
his  father,  who  was  sent  as  plenipotentiary  to  Russia.  When  they 
arrived  the  French  were  in  possession  of  Moscow,  and  when  the 
Emperor  Alexander  took  the  field  iu  person  in  1813,  Lieutenant  Cath- 
cart joined  the  imperial  army.  He  was  with  the  graud  army  through- 
out the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814,  witnessed  the  battles  of  Lutzen 
and  Bautzen,  thoss  of  Dresden  aud  Leipzig,  of  Brienne,  Bar-sur-Aube, 
Areis  sur-Aube,  aud  the  taking  of  Pans.  Of  these  campaigns,  and 
mors  particularly  of  the  strategy  of  Napoleon  I.  as  displayed  in  the  ' 
battles,  he  published  a  volume  of  Commentaiies  in  1850,  from  the 
facts  noted  at  the  time,  accompanied  with  diagrams  showing  the 
position  of  the  armies,  with  their  movements.  It  is  a  valuable  work  ; 
additional  interest  being  given  to  it  by  an  introduction  explaining 
the  dillereut  military  systems  of  the  Allied  Powers,  as  well  as  of  the 
French,  aud  displaying  the  effects  of  national  character  under  the 
different  circumstances  of  attack  aud  defence.  In  1814  he  again 
accompanied  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  three  plenipotentiaries 
sent  to  Vienna.  Un  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  he  was 
appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  was  present  at 
Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo.  He  was  continued  in  the  appointmeut 
when  the  Duke  became  master-general  of  the  Ordnance,  and  accom- 
panied him  on  his  missiou  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Verona,  and  Berlin.  In 
1828  he  had  arrived  at  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  served  for 
about  eight  years  in  Nova  Scotia,  Bermuda,  and  Jamaica.  In  1834  he 
retired  on  half-pay  ;  but  in  1837  was  recalled  into  active  service  on 
account  of  the  outbreak  in  Canada,  where  he  proved  himself  an  active 
aud  efficient  officer.  After  serving  there  for  more  than  six  years  he 
returned  home,  and  again  retired  on  half-pay  in  1844.  In  1846  he 
was  made  Deputy- Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  au  office  which  he  held 
till  1852,  when  he  accepted  the  governorship  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  with  the  command  of  the  forces,  and  brought  the  Kaffir  insur- 
rection to  a  successful  termination.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was 
immediately  sent  as  General  of  Division  to  the  Crimea,  where  much 
was  expected  from  a  man  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  prac- 
tice and  science  of  his  profession.  He  however  had  short  time  to 
display  his  capabilities.  In  the  battle  of  lnkermann,  on  the  5th  of 
November  1 854,  where  he  displayed  the  most  heroic  bravery,  but  in 
which  the  attack  he  made  on  the  left  was  met  by  a  force  so  superior 
that  it  failed  in  the  desired  effect,  he  fell,  together  with  the  other 
leading  chiefs.  He  was  buried  on  the  spot  —  Cathcart' s  Hill — with 
eleven  other  offioers  who  had  fallen. 

CERVANTKS.  [Saavredra,  vol.  v.,  col.  223.] 
♦CHASLES,  VICTOR-EUPHEMION-PHILARETE,  has  an  espe- 
cial claim  to  a  place  in  an  English  Cyclopaedia  of  Biography,  as  the 
French  writer  who  has  done  most  to  familiarise  his  countrymen  with 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  our  current  English  literature.  He  was 
boru  at  Maiuvilliers,  near  Chartivs,  on  the  8th  of  October  1797, 
received  the  usual  school  education,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was 
placed  in  a  printing-office  in  Paris.  Becoming  implicated  with  his 
master  in  some  of  the  many  political  disturbances  of  1815,  he  was 
arrested,  but,  after  an  imprisonment  of  about  two  months,  was  set  at 
liberty  by  the  intervention  of  Chateaubriand.    He  now  came  to  Lon- 


don to  complete  his  apprenticeship,  and  entered  the  office  of  Mr, 
Valpy,  who  employed  him  on  his  editions  of  the  classics.  During  the 
feven  years  he  remained  in  Loudon  he  made  himself  colloquially 
familiar  with  the  English  lauguage,  and  obtained  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  English  literature.  On  leaving  England  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Germany  and  the  north  of  Europe.  Returning  to  France, 
he  became  secretary  to  M.  Jouy,  aud  has  since  devoted  himself  with 
unflagning  industry  to  literature.  For  the  most  part,  his  writings  have 
iu  the  first  instance  appeared  in  periodical  works ;  but  many  of  his 
essays  have  been  revised  or  recast,  and  published  in  a  separate  form. 
His  contributions  have  chiefly,  though  far  from  exclusively,  related  to 
English  and  German  literature,  on  which  he  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  leading  authority  by  his  countrymen;  and  his  eminence  in  this 
department  led  to  his  appoiutineut  as  professor  of  foreign  literature  ia 
the  College  de  France,  and  an  assistant  librarian  in  the  Mazariue 
Library.  M.  Philarete  ChasFs  is  a  clear,  vigorous,  and  lively  writer, 
a  shrewd  observer  of  our  mauners,  and  a  fair  as  well  as  a  clever 
critic  of  our  literature.  His  minutely  accurate  acquaintance  with  our 
lauguage  is  very  remarkable  for  a  French  litterateur.  Not  only  is  he 
well  versed  in  its  mutations,  but  he  writes  it  with  ease  and  correct- 
ness, and  catches  readily  our  current  vernacular,  down  to  its  latest  and 
most  fugitive  additions.  His  principal  essays  have  appeared  iu  the 
'Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,'  and  in  the  '  Journal  des  Debats,'  but  ha 
lias  been  the  chief  contributor  of  'redactions'  of  leading  English 
review  articles  to  the  '  Revue  Britmnique,'  and  he  has  furnished  many 
introductions  to  translations  of  English  an  l  German  authors,  as  well 
as  translating  some  himself.  It  ought  also  to  be  noticed  that  he  has 
occasionally  contribute  i  admirably  written  papers  iu  the  Euglisb  lan- 
guage to  Kuglish  journals;  aud  he  has  carried  on  au  extensive  literary 
correspondence  with  literary  men  in  England,  America,  Germany,  and 
the  northern  countries.  His  chief  sepaiate  work  (as  already  noticed, 
a  recasting  of  essays  contributed  to  periodical  publications)  is  his 
'  Etudes  de  litteYature  comparers,'  iu  12  vols.,  comprising — 'Etudes  sur 
1' Antiquity,'  1  vol.;  'sur  le  moyen  age,'  1  vol.;  'sur  le  XVle  siecle 
eu  Fiance,'  1  vol.;  'sur  l'Espagne,'  1  vol.;  'sur  la  revolution  d'An- 
gleterre  au  XVlIe  siecle.  Cromwell,  sa  vie  privee,'  &c,  1  vol. :  '  sur 
lo  XVHIe  siecle  en  Angleterre,'  2  vols.;  'sur  la  literature,  et  les 
moeurs  de  l'Angleterre  au  XIXe  siecle,'  1  vol.;  '  sur  la  litterature  et 
les  mocurs  des  Anglo-Americains  au  XIXe  siecle,'  1  vol. ;  '  sur  les 
homines  et  les  mceors  au  XIXe  siecle,'  1  vol.;  'sur  Shakspeare, 
Marie  Stuart,  et  l'Ardtin,'  1  vol.;  'sur  l'Angleterre  au  XIXe  siecle,' 
1  vol.  He  has  also  written  '  Caracteres,  et  Paysages  ; '  '  Charles  L,  sa 
cour,  eon  peuple,  et  sou  parlement;  '  and  'Tableau  de  la  litterature  au 
XVle  siecle.'    (Nouv.  Bivg.  Genirale  ;  £tudes,  die.) 

COOKE,  W.  F.  [Wheatstone,  Prof.,  Suppl.J 
*  COSTA,  MICHAEL,  an  eminent  ltaliau  musician,  was  born  at 
Naples  about  the  year  1810,  and  educated  at  the  treat  Conservatorio 
of  that  city,  receiving  instruction  from  its  celebrated  director,  Ziuga» 
relli.  He  came  to  Eugland  about  1830,  and  first  became  known  to  the 
public  in  the  capacity  of  director  of  the  music  at  the  Italian  Opera, 
theu  the  King's  Theatre,  under  the  mauagemeDt  of  M.  Laporte.  He 
held  that  office  till  the  foundation  of  the,  Royal  Italian  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  iu  1847.  when  he  was  appointed  to  a  similar  situation  ia 
that  establishment,  which  he  still  holds.  In  1845  he  was  chosen  cou. 
ductor  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  ;  and  about  the 
same  time  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  placed  him  at  the  head  of  t  neir 
immeuse  choral  and  instrumental  baud  in  Exeter  Hall.  His  skill  and 
energy  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society;  and  the  oratorios  performed  at  Exeter  Hall  under  his 
direction  are  admitted,  for  maguitude  and  grandeur,  to  be  unrivalled 
in  the  world.  Since  1849  he  has  conducted  the  performance  of  the 
Birmingham  Festival,  the  greatest  provincial  music-meetiug  iu  the 
kingdom.  Costa's  arduous  professional  labours  have  interfered  with 
his  pursuits  as  a  composer.  He  has  however  composed  various  works 
of  genius,  and  his  latest  and  chief  compositions,  the  oratorio  of  '  Eli,' 
first  performed  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1855,  and  '  Naaman,' 
produced  at  Birmingham  in  1864,  hive  achieved  a  success  only  sur- 
passed among  r  cent  oratorios  by  those  of  Spohr  and  Mendelssohn. 

CRAWFORD,  THOMAS,  an  eminent  American  sculptor,  was  born 
at  New  York  on  the  22nd  of  March  1813.  At  school  he  obtained  some 
acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  but,  as  is  frequently  the 
ca>e  with  youths  in  his  country,  he  seems  to  have  been  allowed  in 
early  life  to  follow  very  much  his  own  course.  Like  Chantrey  his 
earliest  instructor  in  the  use  of  the  chisel  was  a  carver  in  wood. 
Whilst  with  him  however  his  strong  desire  for  higher  training  began 
to  develope  itself.  He  formed  a  collection  of  casts  of  aucient  and 
modern  works  of  a  high  class,  and  he  learnt  to  model  in  clay.  At 
length  he  was  placed  as  a  pupil  under  Messrs.  Frazee  and  Launitz,  and 
entered  as  a  student  the  Academy  of  Design  in  New  York.  Mr.  Lau- 
nitz urged  him  to  proceed  to  Rome,  and  gave  him  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  Thorwaldseu.  Accordingly  he  proceeded  to  Italy  in  1 834, 
and  was  received  into  the  studio  of  Thorwaldsen,  to  whose  friendship 
he  was  greatly  indebted.  Thrown  by  the  death  of  his  father  on  his  own 
resources,  he  for  some  time  supported  himself  by  making  busts.  The 
first  poetic  work  of  his  which  attracted  particular  attention,  was  the 
statue  of  Orpheus,  designed  in  1839,  but  which  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
unfinished  by  an  attack  of  brain-fever,  the  precursor  of  his  premature 
fate.  On  his  recovery  he  completed  the  Orpheus  in  marble,  a  commission 
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having  during  hiH  illness  arrived  for  it  from  the  Boston  Athenreum.  It 

■  excited  general  admiration  aud  anticipation.  He  worked  on  diligently, 
gaining  in  executive  skill  and  confidence,  and  rising  steadily  in  reputa- 
tion. Among  the  chief  of  bin  earlier  works  are  his  '  Herodias  witfi  the 
h.  ad  of  John  the  baptist;'  'The  Babes  in  the  Wood;'  'Flora;'  and 

<    *  The  Dancers' — two  life-size  statues  of  children,  which  have  had  con- 
i    siderable  popularity.    Among  the  beHt  of  his  later  works  are  his 
bronze  statue  of  Beethoven,  now  in  the  Atheuamm  at  BofttOD,  Ame- 
rica; the  equestrian  statue   of   Washington,   which  stands  in  the 

■  square  at  Richmond,  Virginia;  and  the  more  ambitious  alto  rilievo 
ot  the  '  Progress  of  Civilisation  in  America,'  which  he  was  couimis- 

1    Bioned  by  the  federal  government  to  execute  for  the  pediment  of 
I    the  Capitol  at  Washington.    Others  of  his  works  are  his  statues  of 
•The  Genius  of  Mirth;' 'A  Shepherdess;'  'David;'  aud  'Prayer;' 
i    his  groups  of  'Adam  and  Eve,'  of  heroic  size;  'A  Family  suffering 
I    under  the  plague  of  Fiery  Serpents ;'  'A  Mother  att- inpting  to  save 
herself  and  Child  from  the  Deluge  :'  and  his  ideal  busts  of  Sappho, 
Vesta,  &c.    He  also  made  numerous  designs  for  bassi  relievi  illustra- 
tive of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  the  poets  of  Greece,  Italy  aud 
England  ;  events  of  American  history,  &c,  as  well  as  several  models  of 
I    leading  American  statesmen. 

From  first  entering  Home,  Crawford  made  that  city  his  home.  He 
had  just  completed  a  new  and  spacious  studio  in  order  to  work  with 
\    more  convenience  at  the  numerous  commissions  wh'di  awaited  com- 
pletion when  he  was  stricken  with  a  di-ease — tumour  on  the  brain — 
i    which  rendered  him  unable  again  to  take  up  his  chisel.    He  came  to 
London  for  the  benefit  of  medical  advice,  but,  failed  to  obtain  relief, 
I    and  died  in  London  on  the  fcth  of  October  1857.    Crawford  was  a 
sculptor  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit,  not  reaching  to  the  first  rank, 
but  coming  close  to  it.    His  works  display  originality  and  vigour 
rather  than  refinement;   mental  power  rather  than  technical  skid. 
Casts  of  some  of  his  statues  are  in  the  Crystal  l'alace  at  Sydenham. 

CROSS  K,  ANDREW,  a  celebrated  experirr.enter  on  electricity,  was 
born  at  Fyne  Court,  in  the  parish  of  Bromfield,  on  the  Quautock  Hills 
in  Somersetshire,  ou  June  17,  178L    His  father  was  the  proprietor  of 
i    the  estate,  to  which  he  succeeded  in  1>00.    He  was  educated  at  the 
school  of  the  Rev.  M.  Sayers,  at  Bristol,  where  he  had  for  school- 
fellows, W.  J.  Broderip,  the  Rev.  John  Eagles,  and  other  equally 
celebrated   men.     In    1802  he  matriculated  at  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  very  uncomfortable,   the  habits,  especially 
that  of  drinking,  being  particularly  unsuited  to  him.    He  returned 
home  in  June  1805,  on  account  of  the  illness  of  his  mother,  who 
shortly  afterwards  died.    Even  when  at  school  he  had  become  greatly 
attached  to  the  study  of  electricity,  and  on  settling  on  his  paternal 
estate  he  devoted  still  more  of  his  attention  to  tne  subject.  He 
provided  himself  with  electrical  apparatus,  and  pursued  his  experi- 
ments wholly  independent  of  theories,  and  searching  only  for  facts. 
In  a  cavern  near  his  residence,  called  Holwell  Cavern,  he  observed  the 
siles  and  roof  covered  with  arragonite  crystallisations,  and  his  obser- 
vations led  him  to  conclude  that  the  crystallisations  were  the  effects, 
at  least  to  some  extent,  of  electricity.    This  induced  him  to  make  the 
attempt  to  form  artificial  crystals  by  the  same  means,  which  he  began 
in  1807.    He  took  some  of  the  water  from  the  cave,  filled  a  tumbler, 
and  exposed  it  to  the  action  of  a  voltaic  battery  excited  by  water 
alone,  letting  the  platinum  wires  of  the  battery  fall  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  tumbler  from  the  opposite  poles  of  the  battery.  After 
ten  days  of  constant  action  he  procured  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
I    and  subsequently  by  altering  the  arrangements  he  produced  them  in 
I    six  days.     He  fouud  however  that  darkness  was  essential  to  the  ' 
|    certainty  aud  rapidity  of  their  production.    He  carried  an  insulated 
w  ire  above  the  tops  of  the  trees  around  his  house  to  a  length  of  a  mile 
and  a  quarter,  afterwards  shortened  to  a  distance  of  1,800  feet.  By 
this  wire,  which  was  brought  into  connection  with  his  apparatus  in  a 
;    chamber,  he  was  enabled  to  see  continually  the  chances  in  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  could  use  the  fluid  so  collected  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.    In  1816.  at  a  meeting  of  country  gentlemen,  he  prophesied 
"that,  by  means  of  electrical  agency,  we  shall  be  able  to  communicate 
our  thoughts  instantaneously  with  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth." 
But  though  he  foresaw  the  powers  of  the  medium,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  took  any  means  towards  fulfilling  his  prophecy,  or  even  made 
any  experiments  in  that  direction  ;  he  continued  to  coufine  himself  to 
the  endeavour  to  produce  crystals  of  various  kinds,  in  which  he 
eminently  succeeded,  haviug  ultimately  obtained  forty-one  mineral 
crystals,  or  minerals  uncrystallised,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are 
produced  by  nat  ure,  including  one,  sub-sulphate  of  copper,  an  entirely 
new  mineral  neither  found  in  nature  nor  formed  by  art  previously.  His 
belief  was,  that  even  diamonds  might  be  formed  in  this  way.    Still  he 
i   worked  alone ;  he  published  none  of  his  experiments  to  the  world, 
I   and  he  propounded  no  theories.    At  length,  in  1S36,  the  British 
!    Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  held  its  meeting  in  Bristol, 
Knd  Mr.  Crosse  attended  it,  intending  to  be  an  auditor  only;  but 
having  mentioned  his  discoveries  to  some  of  the  scientific  gentlemen  ! 
,   there,  he  was  induced  to  explain  them  publicly,  aud  though  unpro- 
Tided  with  apparatus,  they  were  so  struck  with  the  importance  of  tht  m, 
J  that  he  was  publicly  complimented  by  the  president,  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  and  by  Dr.  Buckland,  Dr.  Dalton,  Professor  Sedgwick,  I 
and  others.    A  few  mouths  after  this  meeting,  while  pursuing  his 
experiments  for  forming  crystals  from  a  highly  caustic  solution  out  of 


contact  with  atmospheric  air,  ho  was  greatly  surprised  by  the  appear- 
ance of  an  insect.  Black  flint,  burnt  to  redness  and  reduced  to 
powder,  was  mixed  witli  carbonate  of  potash  and  MfMM  d  to  strong 
heat  for  fifteen  minutes.  The  mixture  was  poured  into  a  black  h  ad 
crucible  in  an  air  furnace.  It  was  reduced  to  powder  while  warm, 
mixed  with  boiliu^-water,  kept  boiling  for  some  minutes,  ami  then 
hydrochloric  acid  was  added  to  super  aturation.  Alter  heing  ex- 
pos* d  to  voltaic  action  for  twenty  six  days  a  perfect  insect,  of  the 
Acari  tribe,  made  its  appearance,  aud  in  Hie  course  of  a  few  w.  eks 
about  a  bundled  more.  The  experiment  Was  repeated  in  other 
chemical  fluids  with  the  like  results,  uud  .Mr.  Weeks,  of  Sandwich, 
afterwards  produced  thorn  in  fei rocyanuiet  of  potassium.  This  dis- 
covery occa-ioned  great  excitement  at  the  time.  The  pos-ibdity  wai 
denied,  though  Mr.  Faraday  stited  in  the  tame  year  that  be  had  seen 
similar  appearances  in  his  own  electrical  experiments;  and  ho  wan 
accused  of  impiety,  as  aiming  at  creation.  He  was  much  hurt  by 
these  attacks,  for  he  was  a  truly  pious  man.  He  says  he  wa-  [bclftted 
to  believe  that  the  in>ects  were  formed  Irom  ova  in  the  water,  butfaile  I 
to  detect  any;  and  adds,  "  I  have  formed  no  visionary  theory  that  I 
would  travel  out  of  my  way  to  support."  He  attempted  to  irive  no  ex- 
planation of  w  hat  he  admitted  he  could  not  comprehend,  and  in  answer 
to  a  person  who  had  written  to  him,  calling  him  "#i  reviler  of  our 
holy  religion,"  he  replied  that  he  was  sorry  if  the  faith  of  his  neigh- 
bours depended  on  the  claw  of  a  mite.  These  insects,  if  removed 
from  their  birthplace,  live  and  propagate,  but  uniformly  die  on  the 
first  recurrence  of  frost,  and  are  entirely  destroyed  if  they  tall  nack 
into  the  fluid  whence  they  arose.  '1  his  was  the  most  remarkable  of 
his  discoveries  ;  but  his  labours  were  in  some  instances  more  useful. 
He  invented  a  method,  which  was  patented  by  other-,  for  purifying 
sea-water  by  electricity,  which  water  possessed  peculiar  antiseptic 
properties  ;  this  process  was  also  capable  of  being  used  for  the  improve- 
ment of  wines  by  removing  the  predominance  of  bi tartrate  »f  potash; 
to  the  improvement  of  spirits  by  removiug  acidity  ;  aud  to  the  stopping 
of  the  lei  mentation  of  cider.  He  also  made  experiments  of  the 
effects  of  electricity  on  vegetation.  He  found  that  positive  electricity 
advanced  the  growth,  as  was  shown  by  the  cultivation  of  two  vines  by 
Mr.  Boys  of  Margate;  and  that  negative  electricity  favoured  the  growth 
of  fungi,  and  produced  something  like  the  rot  in  the  potato.  But 
Andrew  Crosse  did  not  confine  his  labours  to  scientific  matters. 
Though  living  chiefly  on  his  estate  in  the  country,  he  took  an  earnest 
part  in  all  local  affairs.  He  was  an  active  magistrate,  just,  but  bene- 
volent ;  he  advocated  the  in-truction  of  the  po^r,  and  he  gave  lectures 
on  various  subjects  to  the  neighbouring  institutes;  he  lei t  a  quantity 
of  poetry,  considerably  above  mediocrity,  which  he  could  not  be 
induced  to  publish  in  his  lifetime,  but  which  has  been  ..iven  to  the 
world  by  his  widow,  in  a  memoir  of  him  written  with  much  good 
taste;  and  he  died,  after  a  short  illuess,  on  July  6,  1855,  leaving 
behind  him  the  character  of  a  pious  good  man,  and  an  indefatigable 
searcher  for  truth. 

CRUDER,  ALEXANDER,  the  author  of  the  well-known  Con- 
cordance, was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1701.  He  studied  at  Maiischal 
College,  but  whilst  there,  bis  conduct  was  marked  by  eccentricities 
similar  to  those  which  characterised  his  later  years,  and,  as  it  was 
fouud  necessary  to  abandon  his  intention  of  becoming  a  minister  of  the 
Church,  he  came  to  Loudon  in  April  1724,  aud  subsisted  by  giving 
lessons  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Afterwards  he  obtained  a  situation  as 
tutor,  and  in  that  capacity  resided  for  some  time  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
In  1732  he  opened  a  bookseller's  shop  under  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
occupied  his  leisure  hours  in  the  preparation  of  his  '  Concordance  of 
the  Uld  aud  New  Testament,'  which  appeared  in  1737.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  Queen  Caroline,  and  Cruden  had  calculated  s.inguinely  on  her 
maj.  sty's  favour.  The  queen  died  however  just  after  tLe  publication 
of  his  book,  and  the  disappointment  brought  out  his  latent  insanity. 
He  was  removed  to  a  private  lunatic  asylum  at  Bethnal-green,  where 
he  was  confined  from  March  23  to  May  21,  1738,  when  he  escaped. 
He  persisted  in  asserting  that  he  was  of  sound  mind,  and  brought  an 
action  against  the  keeper  of  the  asylum  aud  others ;  but  as  might  be 
supposed,  the  jury  was  diiected  by  the  judge  to  find  a  veidict  for  the 
defendants. 

Crudeu  published  an  appeal  to  the  public,  under  the  title  of  '  Mr. 
Cruden  greatly  Injured  ou  account  of  a  Trial  between  Mr.  Alexander 
Cruden,  bookseller  to  the  late  Queen,  plaintiff,  aud  Dr.  Monro,  Matthew 
Wright,  John  Oswald,  and  John  Davis,  defendants,  iu  the  Court  of 
Commou  Pleas,  in  Westminster  Hall,  July  17,  1739,  on  an  action  of 
Trespass,  Assault,  aud  Imprisonment  ....  with  an  account  of  several 
other  Persons,  who  have  bten  most  unjustly  confined  iu  Private  Ma  i- 
houses.  The  whole  tending  to  show  the  great  necessity  there  is  for 
the  Legislature  to  regulate  Private  Madhouses  in  a  more  effectual 
manner  than  at  present,"  Svo,  1739.  Cruden,  who  appears  to  have 
been  treated  while  in  the  as-lum  with  great  brutality,  now  found 
employment  as  a  reader  of  printers'  proof  sheets,  and  iu  the  occasional 
preparation  of  indexes.  Among  others  he  is  said  to  have  compiled 
the  elaborate  index  to  Newton's  '  Milton.' 

He  now  published  the  first  part  of  a  stranje  kind  of  autobiography, 
under  the  title  of  the  'Adventures  of  Alexander  the  Corrector.'  A 
second  time  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  place  him  under  temporary 
restraint  at  Chelsea;  and  again  he  brou.ht  an  action  iu  the  Court  or 
King's  Bench  against  the  parties  who  had  restrained  him,  with  as  littla 
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success  as  before.  On  obtaining  bis  liberty  lie  quietly  returned  to  bis 
ordinary  occupations.  Subsequently  he  published  the  second  part  of 
bis  Adventure-!,  in  which  he  gave  the  history  of  his  second  confine- 
ment, or  '  Chelsea  Campaign,'  as  be  calls  it  in  his  title-page  ;  and  also 
an  account  of  the  trial,  and  endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain  an  audience 
of  tbe  king  in  order  to  present  a  copy  of  the  two  parts.  He  also,  as 
be  says,  '  pleaded  very  hard  that  the  honour  of  knighthood  might  be 
conferred  upon  him,"  tbe  object  being  "to  fulfill  tbe  prophecy  about 
being  made  a  member  of  parliament  for  tbe  city  of  London."  He 
seems  to  have  actually  got  himself  nominated  (April  30,  1754,)  as  a 
candidate  for  the  city  ;  but  he  acknowledges  that  few  hands  were  held 
up  for  him.  In  1755  he  published  the  third  part  of  bis  Adventures, 
in  which  be  relates  the  ill-success  of  a  motion  he  made  in  person  for  a 
new  trial ;  of  his  applications  for  knighthood,  and  for  admission  into 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  the  chief  part  is  taken  up  with  a  '  History 
of  bis  Love  Adventures,  with  his  Letters,  &c,  sent  to  the  amiable 
Mrs.  Whitaker,  a  lady  of  shining  character  and  of  great  eminence,'  in 
which  he  was  as  unlucky  as  in  other  matters.  Impressed  with  a 
belief  that  be  had  a  mission  to  reform  the  public  manners,  he  went  to 
preach  to  the  prisoners  in  Newgate,  and  then  made  a  journey  to 
Oxford  in  order  to  preach  to  the  students  at  the  university.  Dis- 
gusted at  the  reception  he  met  with,  he  abandoned  preaching,  but 
arming  himself  with  a  large  sponge,  he  went  about  the  streets  re- 
moving any  expressions  on  the  walls  which  appeared  to  him  offensive 
to  decency  ;  and  when  the  aflair  of  Wilkes  and  No.  45  of  the  '  North 
Briton'  was  exciting  so  much  public  ire,  his  loyalty  led  him  to  the 
active  use  of  his  sponge  in  effacing  the  offensive  number.  His  insanity 
seems  to  have  expended  itself  in  this  harmless  manner.  He  continued 
to  pursue  his  ordiuary  employments,  and  found  time  to  enlarge  and 
revise  bis  Concordance.  He  also  published  'Alexander  the  Corrector's 
Humble  Address;'  and  other  pamphlets  relating  to  the  reformation  of 
manners,  the  American  war,  &c,  all  marked  by  strong  indications  of 
insanity.  He  died  at  Islington  in  November  1770.  Crudeu's  '  English 
Concordance'  was  far  more  complete  and  valuable  than  any  preceding 
one,  and  it  still  retaius  its  value.  Three  editions  of  it  were  published 
during  Cruden's  lifetime,  the  last  and  the  best  in  17C9;  it  has  since 
gone  through  innumerable  editions  of  all  degrees  of  correctness :  one 
of  the  most  esteemed  is  that  of  1810. 

CURUAN,  JOHN  PHILPOT,  was  born  on  July  24,  1750,  at  New- 
market, in  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland.  His  parents  were  respectable, 
but  not  wealthy ;  his  father  having  been  an  officer  to  a  manorial 
court,  and  possessing  the  advantages  of  a  classical  education.  His 
mother,  perceiving  early  indications  of  talent,  was  in  hopes  of  his 
becoming  a  clergyman,  and  efforts  were  accordingly  made  to  procure 
him  a  suitable  education.  Being  Protestants,  tbey  first  procured  him 
some  instruction  from  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Boyse,  the  resident  clergy- 
man, with  whom  he  maintained  a  continued  friendship.  He  was 
next  sent  to  the  Free  Grammar-School  at  Middleton,  and  afterwards 
entered  as  a  sizar  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  After  acquiring  a  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  classical  learning  at  that  university,  he  aban- 
doned his  first  intention  of  entering  the  church,  and  determined  to 
adopt  the  profession  of  the  law.  Accordingly,  having  passed  through 
the  university  with  great  credit,  he  went  to  London,  and  entered  him- 
self at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1773.  Here  his  straitened  means  occa- 
sioned him  some  inconveniences,  but  he  sturiied  law  with  considerable 
assiduity,  and  practised  oratory  at  some  debating  societies,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  displayed  his  talent  for  energetic  and  sarcastic  speak- 
ing. In  one  of  the  vacations,  between  the  terms,  he  returned  to  Ire- 
land, and  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Creagh  in  1774.  With  her  he 
received  a  small  portion,  which  somewhat  smoothed  the  remainder  of 
bis  term  of  probation,  and,  in  1775,  he  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar. 
His  success  was  almost  immediate.  His  style  was  precisely  suited  to 
the  Irish  courts  ;  humourous,  discursive,  often  flowery  and  poetical, 
vehemently  appealing  to  the  feelings,  never  wearying  by  dry  legal 
arguments,  but  when  urging  them  enlivening  their  dryness  by  occa- 
sional witty  or  satirical  illustrations,  and  he  soon  obtained  a  leading 
business.  His  social  habits  also  operated  in  his  favour,  and  though 
be  bad  already  adopted  a  political  belief  in  opposition  to  the  reigning 
government,  be  was  a  general  favourite  even  with  his  political 
opponents,  while  his  independent  bearing  to  the  judges  won  him 
the  favour  of  the  public.  The  fearlessness  of  his  addresses  however 
sometimes  brought  its  inconveniences.  As  counsel  in  an  action  for 
assault  by  the  Marquis  of  Doneraile  on  a  poor  old  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman,  he  had  styled  Mr.  St.  Leger,  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
defence,  "a  renegado  soldier,  a  drummed-out  dragoon,"  a  duel  fol- 
lowed, when  he  declined  returning  Mr.  St.  Leger's  fire,  and  the  affair 
ended.  He  had  been  always  a  warm  politician,  and  in  1782  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  as  member  for  Kilbeggan,  on  the  interest  of  a 
Mr.  Longfield.  As  a  specimen  of  the  state  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
we  may  mention  that  soon  after  entering  the  House  of  Commons  he 
found  himself  differing  in  political  opinions  with  bis  patron,  and  as 
he  had  no  way  of  vacating  his  seat  he  coolly  offered  to  buy  another 
seat,  to  be  filled  by  any  one  Mr.  Longfield  might  choose  to  appoint. 
That  gentleman  declined  the  offer  ;  but  in  the  succeeding  parliament 
Mr.  Curran  bought  a  seat  for  himself.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he 
soon  took  a  leading  part,  generally  acting  with  Mr.  Grattan  and  the 
few  liberal  members  who  then  had  seats.  His  speeches  were  of  a 
very  similar  character  to  those  he  made  at  the  bar,  and  he  was  often 


appointed  to  make  the  reply  from  his  readiness  and  happy  facility  in 
retorting  charges  or  damaging  the  positions  of  his  opponents.  He 
supported  the  formation  of  the  Irish  Volunteers  in  1788,  and  the 
unconditional  appointment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  regency  on 
the  occasion  of  the  king's  illness  in  1789,  and  his  attacks  on  the 
government  led  to  a  duel,  first  with  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Clare,  and  then  with  Major  Hobart,  in  which  Mr.  Curran  was  the 
challenger,  in  both  of  which  neither  party  was  injured.  It  was  in  1794 
and  the  few  subsequent  years  that  Mr.  Curran's  reputation  attained  its 
climax.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Curran,  Mr.  Grattan,  and 
others,  bad  been  continually  pointing  out  to  tbe  government  that  their 
measures  were  driving  the  people  towards  rebellion.  The  warnings 
were  unheeded,  and  in  1794  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  was  indicted  for  a 
seditious  libel  issued  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  the  volunteers  of 
Ireland  from  the  society  of  United  Irishmen  (not  the  same  as  the 
rebellious  societies  which  afterwards  took  this  name)  of  which  he  waa 
secretary.  Mr.  Curran  was  his  counsel,  and  made  an  eloquent  and 
vigorous  defence,  but  Mr.  Rowan  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  im 
prisonment;  and  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1798  he 
was  the  counsel  generally  employed  by  the  accused,  among  whom  the 
most  remarkable  were  tbe  two  brothers  Sheares,  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone, 
and  Napper  Tandy.  Ho  had  retired  from  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons before  the  introduction  of  the  measure  for  the  Union,  of  which 
he  strongly  disapproved  and  which  he  ever  continued  to  lament.  The 
insurrection  of  1803  brought  trouble  into  his  family  ;  Robert  Emmet, 
one  of  its  leaders,  had  formed  an  attachment  for  Miss  Sarah  Curran, 
which  was  returned  ;  and  his  correspondence  with  her,  with  his  visits, 
sometimes  secretly,  to  her  father's  house,  led  to  a  suspicion  of  Mr. 
Curran's  loyalty,  and  to  the  searching  of  his  house.  He  instantly 
waited  upon  the  Attorney-General  Standish  O'Grady,  and  tbe  pmy 
council,  by  all  of  whom  his  perfect  want  of  complicity  was  instautly 
admitted.  Mr.  Kmtnet  had  named  him  one  of  his  counsel,  but  be  did 
not  act.  Mr.  Emmet  waa  convicted  and  executed  ;  his  fate  and  his 
love  adventure  form  the  subject  of  two  of  Moore's  '  Irish  Melodies.' 
Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1806,  the  Whig  ministry  under  Lord 
Grenville  created  Curran  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland.  This 
appointment  did  not  give  him  satisfaction;  it  withdrew  him  from 
politics,  and  as  his  mind  was  not  judicial,  he  felt  himself  out  of  place, 
he  thought  he  bad  been  neglected,  and  his  health  declined.  He  held 
the  office  till  the  early  part  of  1813,  when  he  resigned;  and  he  died 
in  London  on  October  14,  1817.  Mr.  Curran  in  the  course  of  hia  life 
wrote  a  considerable  amount  of  verse  of  more  than  ordinary  merit, 
but  which  bears  no  comparison  with  his  eloquent  speeches. 

*DOVE,  HEINRICH  WILHELM,  the  eminent  meteorologist, 
professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  was  born  October  6,  180^,  at 
Leignitz,  where  his  father  was  a  merchant.  He  was  educated  in  the 
first  instance  at  the  Ritter  akadamie  of  his  native  town,  whence  he 
proceeded,  in  1821,  to  Breslau,  and  thence,  in  1824,  to  Berlin,  devoting 
himself  in  the  latter  places  chiefly  to  physical  and  mathematical 
studies.  In  1826  he  graduated,  on  which  occasion  he  read  an  Essay, 
'  De  barometri  mutatiouibus,'  which  was  printed  at  Berlin  in  the  same 
year.  From  Berlin  he  went,  in  1826,  to  Kbnigsberg,  as  private  teacher 
in  the  University,  where  he  was  created  professor  extraordinary  in 
1828  ;  but  in  the  following  year  he  exchanged  that  for  a  similar  post 
in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Somewhat  later  he  was  appointed  ordi- 
nary professor,  and  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Professor  Dove  has,  as  a  man  of  science,  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
comparison  and  elucidation  of  the  observations  and  researches  which, 
throughout  the  civilised  world,  have  been  made  on  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  at  the  surface  of  the  globe — in  other  words,  on  the 
circumstances  which  determine  the  climate  of  the  various  regions — 
and  in  the  investigation  he  has  exhibited  a  power  of  patient  con- 
tinuous inquiry,  calm  inductive  reasoning,  and  broad  generalisation, 
which  have  been  attended  with  the  most  important  results,  and  be  has 
laid  for  the  student  a  precise  scientific  basis  on  which  he  may  labour 
with  entire  confidence.  In  place  of  what  waa,  to  a  great  extent,  vague 
hypothesis,  under  his  hands  the  true  laws  which  regulate  the  atmos- 
pheric phenomena  have  been  evolved  with  beautiful  precision.  In  his 
Reports,  and  especially  in  his  admirably-executed  Isothermal  Maps,  he 
first  showed,  as  far  as  recorded  observations  permitted,  the  isother- 
mals  (or  lines  of  equal  temperature)  of  the  whole  globe  in  every  mouth 
of  the  year ;  and  subsequently  added  the  average  of  all  the  tempera- 
tures in  each  parallel  of  latitude  in  the  same  months,  and  the  '  abnor- 
mal temperature,'  or  the  difference  of  the  temperature  of  each  place, 
and  the  mean  temperature  of  its  parallel,  the  annual  variations,  and 
other  correlative  information  ;  thus  embodying  in  a  tangible  and 
accessible  form  the  collation  and  analysis  of  innumerable  observations 
and  corrections,  and  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  scientific  worid  a 
body  of  general  results  educed  with  profound  skill,  and  of  which  the 
importance  to  the  investigator  of  this  branch  of  physical  science  can 
hardly  be  overrated.  Among  the  special  results  of  his  inquiries,  may 
be  mentioned  his  development  of  the  thermal  influence  of  the  Gulf- 
stream  ;  his  view  of  the  different  relations  which  prevail  where  the 
atmosphere  rests  on  a  solid,  and  where  on  a  liquid  base ;  the  separa- 
tion of  the  pressures  of  the  aqueous  and  gaseous  portion  of  the  atmos- 
phere, by  which,  as  Sabine  notes,  he  has  given  "  a  new  aspect  to  this 
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beautiful  brunch  of  physical  investigation;"  and  his  recognition  of 
whut  he  termed  "  the  law  of  rotation  "  in  botli  hemisphere!),  and 
which,  in  the  words  of  Humboldt,  he  nhowcd  to  be  "  the  cause  of 
many  important  processes  and  extensive  movements  in  the  aerial 
Ocean." 

Professor  Dove  has  published  many  of  his  investigations  and  dis- 
coveries iu  the  Transactions  (Abhaudlungcn)  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  in  Poggeudorf 's  '  Aunalen.'  Among  the  moro  important 
of  his  separate  works  may  be  named  his  1  Ober  Mass  und  Messeu,'  2nd 
ed,  1833;  '  Meteorologische  Untersuchuugen,'  1837 ;  Ober  die  nicht 
periodischen  Auderuugen  der  Tempei  aturvertheiluug  auf  der  ober- 
ilache  der  Erde,'  4  parts,  1840-7;  '  Untersuchuugen  im  Qebiete  der 
Inductions  elektrioitiit,'  1843;  'Ober  den  Zusammeuhang  der  War- 
meverauderuut;eu  der  Atmosphiire  mit  der  Eutwickelung  der  Pflanzen,' 
1846;  '  Temperaturtafeln,' 1848  :  '  Mouatsisothermen,' 1850  ;  '  Bericht 
iiber  die  1848  uud  1849  auf  den  etatiouen  des  tneteorologischeu  Ins'i- 
tuts  im  preussischeu  Staate  angestellten  Eeobuchtungen,'  1851  ;  '  W  it- 
terungsgesohiohte,  1840  bis  1850,'  1853  ;  '  Darstellung  der  Farbenlehre 
und  optische  Studien,'  1853;  '  Isothermes,'  2nd  ed  ,  1853;  '  Verbreitung 
der  Wiirme  in  der  Nordlichen  Hemisphere,'  2  Maps,  1855  ;  'Darstel- 
lung der  Wiirme-Erscheinuugen  durch  funftiigige  Mittel  v.  1782-1855,' 
1856.  For  a  wider  circle  of  readers  he  prepared  his  more  popular 
works, — 'Die  Witteruugsverhiiltnisse  von  Berlin,'  1842,  in  which  he 
has  given  in  a  lively  yet  perfectly  lucid  manner,  a  systematic  view  of 
meteorological  phenomena;  bis  '  Ober  Wirkungen  aus  der  Feme,' 
1845;  and  his  'Ober  Elektrioitiit,'  1848.  He  has  also  edited  the 
periodical  work,  '  liepertorium  der  Physik,'  8  vols.,  1836-49.  Pro- 
fessor Dove  is  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
wliich  learned  body  has  awarded  him  their  Copley  medal  for  his 
r«.searohes  in  meteorology. 

*  EDWARDS,  HENRI-MILNE,  or  MILNE-EDWARDS,  a  distin- 
guished naturalist  and  professor  of  zoology  iu  the  Faculty  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  was  born  at  Bruges  in  1800.  His  father  was  an  Englishman, 
who  bad  settled  in  the  West  Indies,  where  his  eldest  brother  William 
Frederic,  distinguished  as  a  physiologist,  was  born.  He  is  well  known 
for  an  '  Essay  on  the  Physical  Agents  which  affect  Life,'  and  other 
works.  Milne-Edwards  was  educated  for  the  medical  profession,  and 
took  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  Paris.  One  of  his  first  pub- 
lications was  entitled  '  Manuel  de  Matiere  MeMicale.'  It  contained  an 
abridged  description  of  medicines,  the  botanical  character  of  medical 
plauts,  aud  an  account  of  the  medicines  found  in  the  various  Pharma- 
copoeias. It  was  published  in  1825.  The  following  year  he  also  published 
a  'Manual  of  Surgical  Anatomy'  containing  an  anatomical  description 
of  the  human  body  divided  into  regions,  aud  an  account  of  the  various 
diseases  to  which  the  organs  of  the  body  are  liable.  His  medical  studies 
led  him  to  the  pursuit  of  natural  history,  and  in  1832,  iu  conjunction 
with  Jeau- Victor  Auuouiu  [Audodin],  he  published  a  work  on  the 
natural  history  of  the  coasts  of  France.  This  work  was  published  in 
two  volumes,  aud  illustrated  with  numerous  plates.  His  next  work, 
aud  that  on  wliich  his  great  reputation  as  a  naturalist  principally  rests, 
was  devoted  to  the  family  of  Crustacea,  which  includes  the  lobster, 
crab,  and  shrimp.  He  studied  the  auatomy  of  these  animals  moat 
profoundly,  devised  a  new  nomenclature  for  their  paits,  and  added  a 
large  number  of  new  species  to  the  family.  It  appeared  in  the  series 
of  works  entitled  'Suites  k  Buffon,'  and  was  comprised  in  three  volumes 
published  from  1834  to  1841.  In  1840  he  commenced  the  publi- 
cation of  his  'Elements  of  Zoology,'  which  appeared  in  four  volumes, 
with  600  illustrations.  This  work  was  one  of  the  most  acceptable 
that  had  hitherto  teen  published  with  a  view  of  popularising  the 
existing  knowledge  of  geology.  It  ha9  been  succeeded  by  several 
similar  works  both  in  the  German  and  English  languages.  A  smaller 
work  was  also  published  under  the  title  of  '  Cours  e'le'mentaire  de 
Zoologie,'  in  1841,  which  has  been  translated  into  English.  In  the 
same  year  he  also  published  his  observations  on  the  compound 
Ascidian  Mollusca.  This  work  was  beautifully  illustrated,  and  threw 
much  light  on  the  structure  aud  physiology  of  this  branch  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  He  has  also  devoted  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
polyps.  He  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  classification  of  the  ascidian 
polyps  with  the  mollusca.  He  has  published  a  work  on  the  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  arrangement  of  the  recent  forms  of  polyps.  He  has 
also  contributed  one  of  the  most  complete  monographs  on  extinct 
polyps  to  the  publications  of  the  English  Palieoutographical  Society. 
His  contributions  to  the  periodical  literature  of  France  on  various 
zoological  subjects  have  been  very  numerous.  He  is  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  'Aunales  des  Sciences  Natuielles.'  He  wrote  the  '  Re- 
sumd  d'entomologie'  for  the  '  Encyclopddie  portative,'  and  has  written 
the  articles  '  Infusoireg,'  '  Polypies,'  '  Zoophyts,'  '  Insects,'  '  Arachuids,' 
'  Crustace'es,'  'Annelids,'  'Cirripeds,'  for  the  '  Histoire  Naturelle  des! 
Animaux  sans  vertebres'  of  Lamarck.  •  Milne-Edwards  is  well  known 
in  England,  and  received  a  medal  from  the  Royal  Society  for  his 
soientinc  researches  in  1856. 


*  FARR,  WILLIAM,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Superintendent  of  the  Statistical 
Department  in  the  General  Register  Office,  was  born  at  Keuley  iu 
hropsuire,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1807.    From  the  age  of  two 
o.  div.  vol  vr. 


yoars  ho  was  educated  by  Joseph  Price,  Fsq.,  at  Dorringlon,  near 
Shrewsbury,  his  early  stu  lies  b.  ing  directed  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Leyuon. 
Iu  May  182<i  he  became  the  pupil  of  T.  Sutton,  E*fl,,  surgeon  at  th>; 
Salop  Infirmary  ;  aud  at  the  Hume  time  he  becaiue  the  private  pupil  of 
Dr.  J.  Webster,  a  young  physician  of  eminent  talent,  with  whom  he 
read  the  medical  and  scientific  clansics  of  the  day.  '1  his  couroe  of 
Btudy  he  continued  for  three  years.  In  May  ib'M  he  went  to  Paris, 
aud  entered  as  a  student  in  the  university  of  that-  city,  where  ho 
remained  for  two  years. 

Here  he  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  Orfila,  Louis,  Dupuytren,  and 
Listranca  lecture  on  various  branches  of  medical  science  ;  Andral,  on 
hygiene;  Gay  Lussac  ami  Theuard,  on  chemistry;  1'oudlet,  on  natural 
philosophy  ;  Geoffrey  St.  Hilairc,  Dumeril,  and  Blainville,  on  compara- 
tive anatomy  and  physiology  ;  Uuvier,  on  the  history  of  the  na'.ural 
sciences;  and  Guinotaud  Vill.-main,  on  history  and  literature;  and  hero 
it  was,  in  all  probability,  that  his  mind  received  its  decided  bent  towards 
the  study  of  hygiene  aud  medical  statistics.  Alter  the  revolution 
which  placed  Louis-Philippe  on  the  throne,  Mr.  Farr  travelled  through 
Switzerland.  On  returning  to  London  in  lt>31  he  cnt<-red  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  (now  University  College),  aud  during  two  years 
attended  the  lectures  of  Grant,  Carswell,  Turner,  Elliotson,  and  other 
eminent  professors  of  that  flourishing  medical  school.  He  then  tilled 
for  six  months  the  office  of  house  surgeon  at  the  Shrewsbury  Infirmary, 
when  he  returned  to  London  and  commenced  practising  and  teacuiug. 
He  devoted  his  chief  attention  to  medical  statistics;  and  he  attempted 
to  establish  a  course  of  lectures  on  Hygiology,  but  failed  — lectures 
on  public  health  not  being  recognised  by  any  of  the  public  licensing 
bodies  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He  also  edited  the  'Medical  Annual,' 
wrote  for  the  medical  journals,  aud  edited,  in  conjunction  with  his 
friend  Dr.  R.  Duudas  Thompson,  the  '  British  Annals  of  Medicine '  in 
1837. 

In  that  year  Dr.  Fair  wrote  the  article  'Vital  Statistics'  in 
M'Culloch  s  '  Statistics  of  the  British  Empire,'  and  from  that  time, 
fully  recognising — to  u-e  his  own  words — "  the  magnitude  of  the 
subject,  and  the  fact  that  more  than  a  million  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  Kingdom  are  disabled  by  disease  and  suffering  is  ol  less 
importance  than  the  consideration  that  their  condition  may  be  ame- 
liorated to  an  immeasurable  extent  "  ('  Vital  Stat.,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  ills)  — he 
devoted  all'his  energies  to  the  improvement  of  the  public  health. 
The  registration  of  all  the  deaths,  and  of  the  causes  of  death,  in 
England,  was  commenced  in  1837  ;  and  in  1838  Dr.  Farr  received,  at 
the  instance  of  Sir  James  Clark,  Mr.  M'Culloch,  and  Mr.  Lister,  the  first 
registrar-general,  an  appointment  in  the  General  Register  Office.  He 
has  since  that  year  been  made  by  Mr.  Graham,  the  second  registrar- 
general,  superintendent  of  a  statistical  department,  consisting  of 
several  able  men,  by  whom  have  been  drawn  up  the  new  'London 
Tables  of  Mortality,'  the  '  Quarterly  Returns  of  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Marriages,'  aud  the  'Annual  Abstracts.'  He  has  framed  a  new  'Statis- 
tical Nosology,'  an  English  Life-Table,  constructed  with  calculations  of 
the  duration  of  life,  and  of  the  Values  of  Annuities  on  Lives;  aud  ho 
has  written  annual  reports  on  the  causes  of  death,  papers  on  the 
'Finance  of  Life  Assurance  '  and  on  the  '  Income  Tax,'  R- ports  on  the 
Public  Health,  and  an  elaborate  Report  ou  Cholera  in  Eugland,  showing 
uuder  what  circumstances  that  epidemic  is  fatal,  aud  that  it  is  regu- 
lated iu  its  ravages  by  definite  laws.  The  value  of  his  labours  in  this 
most  important  department  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate.  To 
his  admirable  reports  is  iu  a  great  measure  due  the  hold  which  the 
question  of  public  health,  as  a  matter  for  practical  and  scientific  con- 
sideration, has  taken  upon  the  public  mind.  To  the  inquiry  he  has 
imparted  precision  of  aim,  aud,  besides  himself  largely  contributing 
to  the  accumulation  of  materials,  aud  the  inductive  reasoning  upon 
them,  he  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  laid  a  scientific  basis  for  luture 
investigators. 

With  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  Dr.  Farr  was  appointed  one  of  the  assistant 
commissioners  to  the  Registrar-General  in  taking  the  census  of  Great 
Britain  in  1851.  The  Registrar  General,  it  is  understood,  presided 
specially  over  the  Administrative  Department,  aud  Mr.  Horace  Mann 
reported  on  the  state  of  Religious  Worship  and  tducation  :  Dr.  Farr 
wrote  the  valuable  and  curiously-inteiv sting  Reports  on  the  Numbers, 
Ages,  Occupations,  Birthplaces,  and  Conjugal  Couditiou  of  the  Popu- 
lation. 

Dr.  Farr  has  received  an  honorary  degree  from  the  L'niversity  of 
New  York,  is  a  fellow  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
London,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  &c 


•GAYANGOS,  PASCUAL  DE,  is  a  name  respecting  which  some 
additional  authentic  information  has  been  obtained  since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  article  in  the  body  of  the  work.  [Gayang->s.]  This  dis- 
tinguished scholar  was  born  at  Sevdle  on  the  9th  of  June,  1S09.  His 
father,  then  a  colonel  of  artillery,  afterwards  became  a  general  of" 
division,  and  governor  first  of  Zaeatecas,  a  province  of  Mexico,  and 
afterwards  of  Mtrida  de  Yucatan  ;  his  mother  was  a  French  lady  oi 
the  family  of  De  Retz.  After  receiving  part  of  his  education  at  th*» 
village  of  Pontlevoy,  near  Blois,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Arabic  by 
attending  the  lectures  of  Silvestre  de  Sacy  at  Paris.  He  first  came  to 
England  in  1828,  and  in  1S29  married  an  Euglish  lady,  the  el  \e-t 
daughter  of  Major  Revell  of  Roundoak,  nea-  Egham.    Of  late  years 
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Sefior  de  Gayangoa  has  almost  ceased  to  contribute  directly  to  English 
literature.  In  Spanish  he  has  written  interesting  articles  in  the 
'Semanario  Pintoresco,'  the  '  Hevista  de  ambos  Mundos,' and  other 
peri  jdicals.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Spanish  Royal  Academy  of  History, 
and  besides  contributing  to  its  '  Transactions,'  edits  the  '  Memorial 
historico  Espaiiol,'  a  collection  of  ancient  historical  documents  issued 
in  the  name  of  the  Academy. 

GMELIN,  LEOPOLD,  an  eminent  chemist  and  contributor  to  the 
literature  of  the  science  of  which  he  was  an  equally  eminent  academic 
teacher,  belonged  to  a  family  which  for  four  generations  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  chemistry,  the  medical  sciences,  and 
Beveral  branches  of  natural  history,  and  one  member  of  which,  if  not 
more,  is  still  bo  engaged.  Three  of  bis  eminent  relatives  have  already 
been  noticed  in  the  third  volume  of  this  work. 

Johann  George  Gmelin,  apothecary  at  Tubingen,  who  was  born  in 
1674,  and  died  in  1728,  had  three  sons,  all  of  whom  devoted  them-  ' 
selves  to  chemistry  and  the  allied  sciences.    The  eldest  Johann  Conrad 
Gmelin  (born  1?U7)  was  a  physician  and  apothecary  at  Tubingen; 
his  grandson,  'Christian  Gottlob  Omelin  (born  1792)  was  professor 
of  chemistry  in  the  same  university.    The  second  is  the  subject  of 
the  article  [Gmelin,  John  Georoe]  in  vol.  iii.    The  third  son,  Philip  i 
Friedrich  Ginelin  (bom  1722),  succeeded  the  last-mentioned  in  his  J 
professorship  of  chemistry  and  botany  at  Tubingen,  and  died  there 
in  1708.    His  eld>-r  son  was  [Gmelin,  Samuel  Gottlieb],  and  his 
younger  son  (Gmklin,  John  Frederick],  who  succeeded  him  in 
that  chair,  and  afterwards  became  professor  of  chemistry  at  Got- 
tiugen,  was  the  father  of  the  distinguished  man  we  have  now  to 
commemorate. 

Leopold  Gmelin  was  born  at  Giittingen  on  the  2nd  of  August 
1788.  From  171*9  to  1804  he  attended  the  Lyceum  in  that  city,  and 
in  the  sud  mer  of  1804,  his  father's  lectures  on  mineralogy.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  went  to  Tubingen,  where  he  practised 
chemical  manipulation  iu  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory  of  his  near 
relation,  Dr.  Christian  Umelin  (the  son  of  Johann  Conrad  Gmelin  and 
father  of  Christian  Gottlob  Gmelin,  both  already  mentioned),  and 
attended  Killinever's  lectures  on  chemistry.  In  the  autumn  of  1805  ' 
he  returned  to  Gbttingen,  where  he  devoted  himself  with  zeal  to  all 
brandies  of  medical  science,  but  especially  to  chemistry,  for  which  he 
attended  Stronieyer's  lectures  ;  he  also  studied  mathematics.  After 
passing  a  distinguished  examination,  he  went,  in  the  summer  of  1809, 
to  Wurtetnl  erg,  and  thence  to  Switzerland,  which  he  traversed  in  all 
directions,  hammer  in  hand.  From  the  autumn  of  1809  to  Easter 
1811  he  remained  in  Tubingen,  and  then  went  to  Vienna,  where  he 
visited  the  hospitals,  and  carried  out,  in  Jaoquin's  laboratory,  the 
greater  part  of  the  exp>  rirnents,  which  form  the  basis  of  his  Doctor- 
dissertation  '  On  the  Black  Pigment  of  the  Eye,'  published  in  1812, 
and  afterwards  in  the  tenth  volume  of  SehweL-ger's  Journal.  He  left 
Vienna  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  and  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
remained  till  the  spring  of  1813,  chiefly  at  Naples,  but  for  some  time 
also  at  Rome. 

The  observations  and  collections  made  in  these  journeys  supplied 
the  principal  materials  of  the  chemico-mineralogital  investigations 
which  formed  the  subject  of  his  '  Habilitation-Schrift'  or  thesis  at 
Heidelberg,  'On  hauyue,  and  minerals  related  to  it,  together  with 
geognostic  observations  on  the  mountains  of  ancient  Latium,' pub- 
lished in  1814.  On  h;»  way  back  to  Gbttineen  he  stayed  some  time 
at  Heidelberg,  where  tne  professor  of  chemistry,  Gt  orge  Succow,  being 
then  recently  dead,  Gmelin  was  encouraged  to  give  lectures  on  that 
science.  Availing  biuioelf  of  the  opportunity  thus  presented,  he 
obtained  the  '  vrnia  docendi '  iu  Heidelberg,  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  summer  at  Gbttingen,  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  his 
new  duties,  and  iu  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  beaan  his  career  as 
an  academic  teacher  iu  Heidelberg,  which  he  subsequently  pursued 
with  zeal  and  success  for  neatly  forty  years.  Twel  e  months  after- 
wards he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
university.  His  celebrated  '  Handbook  of  Chemistry '  was  then 
already  begun.  In  the  autumn  of  1814,  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
occupied  himself  chiefly  with  practical  researches  in  Vauquelin's 
laboratory.  Two  years  afterwards  he  married  Luise  Maurer,  the 
daughter  of  a  clergymen  of  Heidelberg,  and  settled  there,  declining 
the  appointment  of  professor  of  chemistry  at  Berlin,  whither  he 
was  invited  in  1817,  to  succeed  Klaproth  [Klaproth,  Martin 
Henry],  who  died  in  that  year.  He  was  soon  afterwards  made 
ordinary  professor  of  medicine  and  chemistry  at  Heidelberg.  In 
lfc35,  he  declined  an  invitation  to  fill  the  chair  of  chemistry  at 
Gbttingen,  preferring  to  remain  in  his  adopted  home,  although  bis 
emoluments  there  were  much  less  than  they  would  have  been  either 
at  Gbttingen  or  at  Berlin.  In  the  latter  portion  of  his  life  he  was  so 
completely  engrossed  with  the  gigantic  labour  of  preparing  the  fourth 
edition  of  his  '  Handbook,'  that  he  became  quite  neglectful  of  his 
health.  In  1848,  he  had  an  attack  of  paralysis,  which,  though  it  only 
deprived  lnm  for  a  while  of  his  power  of  action,  destroyed  the  fresh- 
ness and  vigour  of  his  m  miier;  and  elasticity  of  spirit.  But  he  still 
wotked  at  his  '  Handbook  '  with  untiring  assiduity,  as  shown  by  the 
volumes  which  afterwards  appeared.  Iu  1850,  he  was  again  attacked 
by  paralysis,  which  obliged  him  to  resign  his  professorial  functions. 
He  still  tiowever  remaiued  active  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  laboured 
earnestly  at  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Organic  Chemistry,'  which  he 


completed  in  May  1852.  But  from  that  time  his  powers,  both  mental 
and  bodily,  rapidly  declined ;  an  insidious  disease  of  the  brain  was 
ft-adily  gaining  ground.  In  the  spring  of  1853  it  became  evident 
that  his  end  was  approaching,  and  he  died  ou  the  13th  of  April,  in 
the  S'xty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Leopold  Gmelin's  original  researches  in  chemistry  are  numerous ; 
they  are  all  of  high  character,  and  as  complete  a*  the  means  of  investi- 
gation existing  at  the  time  when  they  were,  instituted  would  admit. 
In  1820  he  undertook,  in  conjunction  with  Ti  demann,  a  series  of 
experiments  on  digestion  ;  and  iu  1826  and  1827  these  two  philosophers 
published  their  celebrated  work,  entitled  '  Die  Ver.lauuug  nach  Ver- 
suchen.'  But  the  greatest  service  which  he  rendered  to  science, — "a 
service  in  which,"  in  the  words  of  competent  authority,  '•  he  surpassed 
all  his  predeces-ors  and  all  his  contemporaries" — consists  1  iu  tne  pro- 
duction of  his  '  Handbuch  der  Cbemie,'  the  beginning  and  later  pro- 
gress of  which  have  been  mentioned  above.  The  late  Dr.  Tnomas 
Thomson,  F.R.S.,  afterwards  Regius  Professor  of  Chemi-try  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  had  published  the  earlier  editions  of  his 
'  System  of  Chemistry,'  in  which  he  reduced  to  order,  in  a  clear  and 
exact  manner,  the  facts  of  the  science,  scattered  at  the  time  he  wrote 
over  a  thousand  different  publications,  and  had  thus  himself  conferred 
an  inestimable  benefit,  especially  on  British  chemists ;  other  writers 
also  had  arranged  large  quantities  of  materials  in  systematic  order ; 
but  for  completeness  and  fidelity  of  collation,  and  consecutiveness  of 
arrangement,  Gmelin's  'Handbook'  is  unrivalled.  In  it  the  known 
facts  of  the  science  are  condensed  into  the  smallest  possible  space, 
but  nevertheless  it  presents  a  complete  picture  of  them.  Detached 
and  long-forgotten  observations  of  other  chemists  were  often  indebted 
to  the  author  for  first  giving  them  their  true  value.  In  this  great 
work,  to  use  the  words  adopted,  in  1854,  by  the  President  of  the 
Chemical  Society  of  London,  of  which  Gmelin  was  a  foreign  member, 
he  "sets  the  example  of  putting  together,  in  a  purely  objective  view, 
and  on  the  authority  of  the  several  investigators,  all  that  has  been 
observed  within  the  domain  of  chemistry, — not,  indeed,  withholding 
bis  own  opinions,  but  placing  them  side  by  side  with  those  of  others, 
and  never  suppressing  the  latter." 

The  '  Handbook  of  Chemistry,'  moreover,  has  often  directed  atten- 
tion to  deficiencies  and  contradictions  iu  exis'ing  chemical  knowledge, 
and  has  thus  giveu  rise  to  new  investigations ;  it  has  also  been  widely 
influential  in  extending  an  accurate  knowledge  of  chemistry,  not  only 
in  Germany,  but  wherever  the  science  is  cultivated.  The  first  edition, 
which  appeared  in  the  years  1817-1819,  included  in  a  comparatively 
small  space  the  extent  of  chemical  science  then  known;  the  fourth, 
which  was  the  last  prepared  by  Gmelin  himself,  was  published  from 
1843  to  1852,  and  comprehends  inorganic  chemistry,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, only  a  small  part  of  organic  chemistry.  From  this  the 
English  edition,  now  in  course  of  publication  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Cavendish  Society,  is  translated  by  Mr.  Henry  Watts,  B.A.,  Fellow 
of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London,  of  whose  '  Quarterly  Journal'  he  is 
also  the  editor.  The  additions  made  by  him  bring  the  '  Handbook' 
down  to  the  existing  state  of  chemical  science  at  the  time  of  publica- 
tion of  each  volume.  The  desire  to  make  this  work  generally  available 
to  British  chemists,  was  one  of  the  motives  which  originally  contri- 
buted to  the  establishment  of  the  Cavendish  Society.  The  first 
volume  was  published  at  the  end  of  the  year  1848;  the  eleventh, 
being  the  fifth  of  organic  chemistry,  has  recently  appeared  (November 
1857).    The  translation  is  continued  from  a  new  German  edition. 

In  the  'Annals  of  Philosophy'  for  August  and  September  1814, 
(Series  I.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  115,  193.)  a  few  months  only  after  the  appearance 
of  Gmelin's  The-is  in  Germany,  Dr.  Thomson  published  satisfactory 
abstracts  in  English  of  the  geological  and  miueralogical  portions 
respectively.  Of  his  dissertation  on  the  black  pigment  of  the  eye, 
Dr.  Thomson  gave  a  short  account  in  the  same  work  for  January 
1816  (vol.  viL,  p.  54,)  in  which  Gmelin's  examination  of  the  ink  of  the 
cuttle-fish,  wh«ch  he  had  found  to  possess  very  nearly  the  same  pro- 
perties with  the  black  pigment,  is  compared  with  Dr.  Prout's,  then 
recently  published. 

GOGOL,  NiKOLAY  IVANOVICH,  is  a  writer  on  whose  merits  a 
singular  diversity  of  opinion  still  prevails  among  the  Russian  public, 
some  of  his  admirers  maintaining  that  he  is  "the  Homer  of  Russian 
life,"  while  other  critics,  more  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  foreign 
readers,  describe  him  as  merely  "the  author  of  some  amusing  novels." 
Go^ol  himself  to.vards  the  close  of  his  life  sunk  into  a  religious 
melancholy,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  destroyed  his 
unpublished  writings,  and  is  said  to  have  believed  that  some  of  his 
most  popular  works  had  been  written  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
devil.  Several  publications  have  appeared  relatiug  to  him,  two  of 
which,  an  'Essay  on  his  Life,'  and  '  Memoirs  of  his  Life'  (two  vols,  of 
more  than  700  pages,  1856),  are  by  the  same  person,  a  friend  of 
Gogol's,  who  conceals  himself  under  the  pseudonyme  of  Nicholas 

M  but  whose  real  name  is  said  to  be  Kuliesh.    In  the  earlier 

of  these  works  G*  gol  is  said  to  have  been  born  on  the  31st  of  March 
(N.S.)  1810;  in  the  later,  on  the  same  day  in  1809.  He  died  at 
Moscow  on  the  5th  of  March  (N.S.)  1852. 

*  GRAHAM,  THOMAS,  a  di-tinguished  chemist,  and  Master  of  the 
Mint,  was  born  in  Dec.  1805,  at  Glasgow,  where  his  father  was  a  manu- 
facturer and  merchaut.  He  was  educated  at  the  City  Grammar  School, 
and  afterwards  passed  to  the  classes  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He 
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itudied  chemistry  under  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  lie  took  his  degree  of 
M.A.  nud  subsequently  studied  at  Edinburgh.  In  1828  he  opened  a 
laboratory  in  Glasgow  for  the  practical  study  of  chemistry,  and  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Clarko  as  lecturer  on  chemistry  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 
In  1 830  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Andersonian 
University,  au  appointment  which  he  held  till  his  removal  to  Univer- 
sity College,  London,  to  take  the  chair  of  chemistry  vacated  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Edward  Turner.  On  the  appointment  of  Sir  John 
Herschel  as  master  of  the  Mint.  Professor  Graham  was  appointed  non- 
resident assayer.  In  this  office  be  had  to  submit  all  the  bullion 
received  at  the  Mint  to  a  uniform  scientific  control.  In  1855,  on  the 
retirement  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  Mr.  Graham  was  appointed  master  of 
the  Mint. 

Professor  Graham's  publications  on  chemistry  have  not  been  nume- 
rous, but  he  has  made  some  of  the  most  important  contributions  that 
have  been  made  to  the  science  during  the  present  century.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  of  theso  was  his  discovery  of  the  law  of  diffusion  of 
gases,  which  obtained  for  him  the  Keith  prize  of  the  Hoyal  Society 
of  Edinburgh  in  1834.  He  afterwards  aunounced  the  di.-covery  of 
the  polybasic  character  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  some  new  views  on  the 
constitution  of  salts.  For  these  researches  he  obtained  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Koyal  Society  of  London  in  18-10.  His  researches  on  the 
trauspirability  of  gases  obtained  for  him  a  second  gold  medal  from  the 
Royal  Society  of  Loudon  in  1S50.  In  1S50  aud  1854  he  gave  the 
Bakerian  lectures  before  the  Hoyal  Society  of  LondoD,  and  demon- 
strated the  existence  of  a  diffusive  power  in  liquids  similar  to  that 
which  exists  in  gases.  To  this  force  he  gave  the  name  of  Osmosis,  aud 
showed  its  relation  to  the  action  which  bad  hitherto  been  known  under 
the  names  of  Kudosmosis  and  Exosmo-ds.  The  original  views  and 
discoveries  which  he  has  made  are  embraced  in  his  woik  on  the  '  Ele- 
ments of  Chemistry.'  For  his  reseat  ches  and  discoveries  on  Osmosis 
he  received  the  Copley  Medal  of  the  Koyal  Society  in  1862. 

Prolessor  Grahaui  was  the  first  president  aud  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Chemical  Society  of  London,  which  was  established  in  1840.  He 
was  also  chosen  president  of  the  Cavendish  Society  on  its  foundation 
in  1846 — a  position  which  he  still  holds. 

He  has  been  often  employed  by  the  government  in  important 
physical  and  chemical  investigations.  In  1846  he  was  one  of  a  com- 
mission to  report  on  the  ventilation  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  In 
1847  he  was  made  one  of  a  commission  for  reporting  on  the  casting  of 
guns.  In  1851,  in  conjunction  with  Professors  Miller  aud  Hoffman,  he 
was  employed  to  report  on  the  nature  of  the  water  supplied  to  the 
metropolis. 

In  1836  Professor  Graham  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
of  which  he  has  been  twice  elected  vice-president.  He  was  elected  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Institute  of  France  in  1848.  He  received 
the  degree  of  D.C.L.  at  the  Oxford  Commemoration  in  1S53,  and  he 
is  a  foreign  member  of  the  academies  of  sciences  of  Berlin,  Munich, 
Turin,  aud  Washington. 

*  GRANT,  ROBh-RT,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  author  of  the  'History  of 
Physical  Astronomy,'  the  production  of  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
hist  ry  of  natural  knowledge,  was  born  at  Grantoun,  Strathspey,  in  the 
county  of  Inverness,  in  the  year  1814.  His  education  was  interrupted 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  by  au  illness  which  extended  over  a  period  of 
6ix  years.  When  he  recovered,  he  resumed  his  early  studies  in  Latin, 
and,  with  no  other  help  than  books,  supplied  by  the  affectionate  caie 
of  his  relatives,  taught  himself  mathematics  and  physical  astronomy, 
together  with  the  Greek,  French,  and  Italian  languages.  Subsequently, 
for  a  short  time,  he  studied  natural  philosophy  and  classical  litterature 
at  King's  College,  A  berdeen.  In  1841  he  entered  the  counting-house 
of  his  brothers,  in  London,  in  which  he  remained  nearly  four  years, 
devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  mathematics  and  physical  astronomy. 
In  1845  he  formed  the  resolution  to  write  the  history  of  the  latter 
department  of  science,  aud  shortly  afterwards  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where  he  resided  during  1846  and  1847,  engaged  iu  making  researches 
for  the  projrcted  work  in  the  principal  libraries  of  that  city,  aud 
attending  the  scientific  lectures  delivered  at  the  Sorbonne.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1847  he  entered  iuto  an  engagement  with  Mr. 
Robert  Baldwin,  of  Paternoster-row,  who,  having  become  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  '  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,'  which  he  had  originally 
published  for  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,'  had 
begun  the  publication  of  a  new  series  of  that  work,  to  write  a  short 
history  of  physical  astronomy,  to  form  part  of  that  series.  The  first 
number  was  published  iu  September  1848,  but  the  scale  of  the  work 
happily  was  augmented,  aud  the  whole  appeared  complete  in  the 
spring  of  1852,  forming  a  closely-printed  volume  of  nearly  700  pages. 
It  is  incumbent  upou  us  to  give  some  account  of  this  work.  At  the 
time  when  it  was  published,  just  after  the  completion  of  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century,  the  only  works  which  had  any  claim  to  be 
styled  staudaid  histories  in  either  theoretical  or  observational  astro- 
nomy, were  the  '  History  of  Modern  Astronomy,'  by  the  ill-fated 
Bailly,  ending  in  1781,  but  coutiuued  to  1810  by  Voiron,  and  the 
well-known  '  History  '  of  Delambre,  of  which  the  first  volume 
appeared  in  1817  ;  aud  both  of  these  were  becoming  antiquated.  In 
our  own  oay  no  work  had  appeared  approaching  the  character  of  a 
general  history  of  the  science,  though  only  for  a  short  period,  except 
Mr.  Airy's  report  on  Astronomy  to  the  British  Association,  at  its 
second  meeting,  in  1S32.    Mr.  Grant's  volume  therefore,  from  the 


time  of  its  first  appearance,  was  f  it  to  supply  an  ur/ent  want ;  an<l 
having  been  found  entitled,  by  the  tents  applied  to  it  aud  the  resulting 
opinion  formed,  to  rank  as  an  astronomical  classic,  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  was  awarded  for  it  to  the  author,  and 
presented  to  him  at  the  annual  general  me- tin/,  February  8,  1856; 
on  which  occasion  a  masterly  address  was  delivered  by  the  president, 
Manuel  J.  Johnson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Kadciifl'e  observer  at  Oxford,  which 
has  been  published  iu  the  '  Memoirs '  and  'Monthly  Notices'  for  the 
session  1855-56.  The  award  being  the  first  which,  during  the  society  a 
thirty-six  >ears'  existence,  had  been  conferred  on  literary  service,  Mr. 
Johnson  first  vindicated  its  propriety  iu  that  respect,  and  after  a  brief 
view  of  the  historical  literature  of  astronomy  (from  which  the  preceding 
remarks  on  that  subject  have  been  derived),  proceeds  to  give  I  sketch 
of  the  coutents  and  a  statement  of  the  character  of  the  work  itself : — 
"  The  first  thirteen  chapters  of  the  book,"  ho  observes,  "are  devoted 

to  an  historical  exposition  of  the  theory  of  gravitation  This 

inquiry  forms  by  far  the  most  laborious  part  of  the  volume.  To  col- 
lect his  materials,  the  author  had  not  only  to  wade  through  a  multitude 
of  special  treatises,  but  also  to  search  the  published  records  of  all  the 
great  academies  of  Europe.  Then  the  arrangement,  in  anything  like 
lucid  order,  of  the  vast  mass  which  he  bad  accumulated,  in  the  narrow 
compass  of  an  octavo  volume,  was  no  slight  difficulty;  and  if  we 
further  consider  that  his  facts  were  to  be  stated  iu  language  which  was 
to  satisfy  the  mathematician,  and  to  be  intelligible  to  the  educated 
public,  I  think  it  admits  of  question  whether  the  task  of  construction 

was  not  as  great  as  that  of  collection  and  discussion  All 

that  is  kuowu  of  the  physical  construction  of  sun,  planets,  and 
comets,  is  given  iu  great  detail  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  chapters, 
together  with  many  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  tho.-e 
subjects.  Nor  has  the  author  omitted  to  trace  the  history  of  observa- 
tional astronomy  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time." 
"Throughout  the  book,'  Mr.  Johnson  continues,  "  no  one  can  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  skill,  integrity,  aud  discernment  the  author  has 
displayed  in  tracing  the  successive  stages  of  progress  ;  or  with  the 
scrupulous  care  he  has  taken  to  assign  to  each  of  the  treat  men  whom 
he  reviews  their  proper  share  in  the  common  labour." 

Mr.  Grant  had  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  ou  the  14th  of  June  1850;  and  in  November  1 852,  aft  r  the 
publication  of  his  book,  he  was  appointed  editor,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  council,  of  the  '  Monthly  Notices  '  of  that  society, 
containing  papers,  abstracts  of  papers,  and  reports  of  its  proceedings, 
a  periodical  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  diffusing  a  know- 
ledge of  the  present  progress  of  astronomy  equivalent  in  importance 
to  the  former  "Correspondence'  of  Von  Zach  aud  the  ' Astronomische 
Nachrichten'  of  Schumacher,  while  it  is  in  some  respects  superior  to 
both,  besides  being  the  record  of  the  actual  proceedings  of  the  society 
from  which  it  emanates. 

Mr.  Grant  has  recently  added  to  his  scientific  occupations  that  of  a 
public  teacher  of  astronomy,  having  delivered  two  courses  of  lectures 
on  that  science  at  the  London  Institution,  one  in  illustration  of  its 
progress  and  philosophy,  aud  of  recent  discoveries  especially — the 
other  elementary,  adapted  to  a  juvenile  auditory,  and  forming  part  of 
the  Educational  series  of  the  lectures  at  that  establishment. 

The  title  and  description  of  his  great  work  are  as  follows  : — '  History 
of  Physical  Astronomy,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  tbe  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Comprehending  a  d  tailed  account  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  theory  of  gravitation  by  Newton,  and  its  development 
by  his  successors ;  with  an  exposition  of  the  progress  of  research  on 
all  the  other  subjects  of  celestial  physics,'  Svo,  Loud.,  Ic52,  pp.  20 
and  638. 

GROTEFEND,  GEOUG  FRIEDRICH,  a  distinguished  philologist 
and  antiquarian,  was  born  at  Muudeu  in  Hauover  on  June  9,  1775. 
He  was  educated  iu  his  native  town  aud  at  Ilfeld  till  1795,  when 
he  proceeded  to  Gottingeu,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Hevue, 
Tychsen,  and  Heeren.  On  the  recommendation  of  Heyue  he  was 
appointed  in  17i*7  assistant  teacher  in  the  Gottingen  town  school ; 
aud  after  he  had  made  himself  known  by  bis  work  '  De  pasigra- 
phia  sive  scriptura  uuiversali,'  published  in  1799,  he  was  cho-en 
pro-rector  of  the  Gymnasium  of  Frankfurt-ou-tbe-Main  in  1803, 
and  shortly  afterwards  con-rector.  Besides  many  learned  contri- 
butions to  the  'Allgemeiuen  Cyclopiidie  '  of  Ersch  and  G  ruber, 
and  to  other  periodical  works,  be  published  in  1S15,  'Anfangs- 
griiude  der  deutscben  Poesie'  (Elements  of  German  Poetry),  and 
founded  in  1817  a  society  for  the  investigation  of  the  German  language. 
In  1S21  he  was  called  to  be  director  of  the  Lyceum  at  Hanover,  which 
thenceforth  became  his  residence.  In  1S23-24  he  published  au  entirely 
remodelled  edition  of  Wenck  s  Latin  grammar  in  2  vols.  4to,  and  a 
smaller  one  for  the  use  of  schools  in  1S26.  His  most  noticeable  works 
however  are  those  relating  to  the  deciphering  of  the  eastern  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  on  which  he  expenoed  much  and  successfully  directed 
labour;  and  those  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the  old  Italian 
languages  and  geography.  Among  these  works  are  his  'Neuen  Bei- 
trage  zur  Eriiiuteruug  der  persepohtanische  Keilschrift*  (New  Con- 
tributious  towar  Is  the  Explanation  of  the  Persepolitan  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions),  lb37  :  and  1  Neue  Beitrage  zur  Erlauterung  der  Babylo 
nische  Keilschrift,'  1S10.  For  early  attempts  these  works  possessed 
considerable  merit,  but  their  value  has  been  lowered  by  the  inde- 
fatigable labours  of  more  recent  investigators.  On  the  Italian  antiquities 
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h"  published,  in  eight  parts,  between  1835  and  1838  '  Ruditnenta  lin- 
gua? umbricoB  ex  inBcriptionibus  autiquiaenodata  ; '  in  1839  'Rudi- 
menta linguae  oscse  ; '  '  Die  Miinzen  der  griechischen,  parthischen  und 
iudoskythischen  Konige  von  Bactrien  uud  den  Landern  am  Indus,'  1839, 
(The  Coins  of  the  Greek,  Parthian,  and  Indoscythian  kings  of  Baetria 
and  of  the  Countries  on  the  Indus)  ;  and  in  184042,  in  five  parts,  his 
investigation  'Zur  Geographie  und  Geschichte  von  Altitalieu,'  a  work 
remarkable  for  the  copiousness  of  its  materials  and  the  bold  felicity  of 
many  of  its  theories.  The  part  he  took  in  the  controversy  respecting 
thegenuineuess  of  Sanchuniathon's '  History  of  the  Phoenicians'  has  been 
already  mentioned.  [Sanchumathon]  Grotefend  has  also  published 
a  history  of  the  Lyceum  at  Hanover.    He  died  December  15,  1853. 

*  GROVE,  WILLIAM  ROBERT,  Q.C.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  is  a  native  of 
►Swansea  in  South  Wales,  where  his  family  have  been  settled  for  above 
a  century.  He  graduated  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Being  destined 
for  the  legal  profession,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  as  a  student  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  on  the  23rd  of  November  1835 ;  but  his  practice  being  very 
soon  seriously  interfered  wi:h  by  ill  health,  under  medical  advice  he 
quitted  it  for  three  years,  and  travelled  on  the  Continent,  returning 
in  1838,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  re-entered  on  the  practice  of  bis  pro- 
fession. But  he  had  in  the  int  rval  given  considerable  attention  to 
scientific  subjects,  especially  electricity ;  and  he  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing, by  regular  deduction  from  theory,  the  most  powerful  voltaic 
combination  yet  produced,  well  known  as  '  Grove's  battery,'  and  some- 
times termed  the  '  nitric-acid  battery.'  Not  long  afterwards,  in  1840, 
he  accepted  the  office  of  professor  of  experimental  philosophy  in  the 
London  Institution.  In  the  laboratory  of  that  institution  he  invented 
or  discovered  the  '  gas  battery,'  in  which  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases 
play  the  part  of  zinc  and  copper  in  an  ordinary  battery,  the  action  of 
the  gas  battery  being  obviously  a  mere  play  of  chemical  affinities 
converted  into  electricity.  This  instrument  therefore  is  as  instructive 
in  a  theoretical  point  of  view  as  the  nitric-acid  battery  is  practically 
valuable,  and  a  competent  authority  has  pronounced  that  nothing 
more  important  has  been  produced  in  electro-chemistry  since  the 
time  of  Sir  H.  Davy.  The  particular  relation  of  mutual  converti- 
bility between  chemical  affinity  and  electricity  in  this  and  all  other 
voltaic  or  galvanic  batteries,  Mr.  Grove  denominates  'Correlation,' 
illustrating  it  by  the  logical  idea  of  the  inseparability  of  '  height  and 
depth,'  '  pareut  and  offspring.'  In  some  lectures  delivered  in  the 
course  of  his  official  duty  at  the  London  Institution,  in  1842  and  1843, 
he  explicitly  and  fully  enunciated  his  views  on  the  mutual  relations 
of  all  natural  forces.  The  substance  of  these  lectures,  with  various 
additions,  afterwards  formed  an  essay  by  Professor  Grove,  printed  for 
the  proprietors  (or  members)  of  the  London  Institution,  and  also 
published  in  1846,  under  the  title  of  'The  Correlation  of  Physical 
Forces,'  of  which  the  author  has  since  published  two  enlarged  editions, 
the  second  of  which  appeared  iu  1850,  and  the  third  in  1855.  This  work 
has  been  translated  into  French  by  the  Abbe"  Moigno.  That  a  relation 
cf  equivalence  and  mutual  convertibility  existed  among  the  various 
forces  of  nature  had  often  been  suspected  or  affirmed,  and  indeed  the 
existence  of  a  connection  of  this  kind  between  several  pairs  of  them 
established  ;  for  example,  the  mutual  aud  equivalent  convertibility  of 
heat  and  mechanical  force  bad  been  proved  by  Carnot.  But  it  was 
reserved  for  Mr.  Grove  to  announce  in  the  most  general  and  explicit 
manner  the  proposition,  that  all  physical  forces  are  so  related  to  each 
other  that  all  might  be  and  in  nature  are  resolved  into  any  one,  and 
any  one  into  all.  Thus,  that  heat  might  be  converted  into  chemical 
action,  and  chemical  action  into  heat,  both  into  electricity,  electricity 
into  magnetism,  magnetism  into  mechanical  force  or  electricity,  and  so 
on  in  a  perpetual  cycle :  in  the  actual  state  of  science  however  some 
pairs  of  these  forces  are  not  directly  capable  of  mutual  conversion, 
but  require  the  intervention  of  another,  which  the  first  is  capable  of 
becoming,  and  which  is  itself  capable  of  becoming  the  second.  The 
influence  of  Mr.  Grove's  views  on  this  subject  upon  the  views  and  the 
researches  of  his  contemporaries  has  been  marked,  though  almost 
tacit.  It  may  be  traced  in  the  subsequent  researches  of  Professor 
Faraday,  and  is  obvious  in  those  of  Mr.  Joule.  We  conceive  that  Mr. 
Grove  is  the  true  discoverer  of  the  cause  of  the  heat  of  friction,  which 
he  refers  to  the  subdivision  of  the  mechanical  motion  of  the  masses  of 
the  rubbing  bodies  into  the  vibrations  of  their  molecules,  constituting 
heat.  In  connection  with  this  he  urges  the  theoretical  importance  of 
the  facts,  that  while  the  friction  of  similar  bodies  produces  heat,  that 
of  dissimilar  bodies  produces  electricity,  the  recognition  of  which  also 
was  first  made  by  him. 

Though  Mr.  Grove  has  not  failed  to  receive  the' rewards  due  to  his 
brilliant  experimental  productions  in  the  position  he  has  acquired  in 
the  world  of  science,  yet  we  think  the  originality  of  bis  principle  of 
the  correlation  of  physical  forces,  as  a  whole,  has  not  been  adequately 
appreciated.  Thus,  in  the  address  of  the  President  of  the  British 
Association,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lloyd,  at  the  last  meeting,  at  Dublin  (1857), 
we  find  Mr.  Grove  regarded  as  "one  of  the  able  expounders"  of 
modern  views  of  the  mutual  convertibility  of  different  kinds  of  force, 
not,  as  he  truly  is,  as  the  original  enunciator,  in  all  its  generality,  of  the 
doctrine  of  that  entire,  exhaustive,  and  cyclical  convertibility  which  is 
denoted  by  the  term  '  Correlation  '  as  understood  by  Mr.  Grove.  This 
may  have  arisen  however,  as  we  must  in  fairness  state,  from  the 
almost  purely  dogmatic  form  in  which  the  author  has  proposed  his 
-*iews,  and  also  from  two  other  causes.    The  first  of  these  is  the  fact, 


th;it  in  some  cases  he  has  sought  to  establish  his  point  by  argumen- 
tation somewhat  sophistical,  by  forensic  rather  than  philosophical 
reasoning,  passing  by  some  relevant  but  hostile  truths,  and  thus 
proving,  or  seeming  to  prove,  rather  a  verbal  than  a  real  correlation. 
The  second  is,  that,  while  the  entire  system  of  known  physical  truths 
conspires  to  prove  the  existence  of  di.-tinct  orders  of  matter,  haviug, 
logically  speaking,  a  discrete  difference  from  each  other — what  has 
been  termed  gross  or  ordinary  matter  and  the  ether,  for  example — 
Mr.  Grove,  with  some  impatience,  ignores  the  separate  existence  of  the 
latter,  saying  that  there  is  no  specific  ether  because  ever)  thing  is 
matter,  and  even  referring  the  phenomena  of  light  itself,  not  to  the 
undulations  of  the  ether,  but  to  the  vibrations  of  the  ordinary  matter 
through  which  it  passes,  or  by  which  it  is  affected  alone.  We  leave 
those  philosophers  who  know  that  the  demonstration  of  the  undu- 
latory  theory  of  light  is  also  that  of  the  existence  of  the  ether,  to  reply 
to  this,  simply  remarking  that  to  deny  the  existence  of  more  than 
one  order  of  matter,  because  all  must  be  matter,  is  not  more  reasonable 
than  it  would  be  for  a  theorist  in  zoology  to  deny  the  separate  exist- 
ence of  birds  or  reptiles  because  each  group  is  au  element  of  the 
higher  group  of  vertebrate  animals,  affirming  that  the  category  of  the 
latter  is  the  only  exi-ting  one,  or,  in  other  words,  that  all  vertebrate 
animals  are  alike,  or  that  all  are  birds. 

But  these  blemishes  scarcely  impair  the  substantial  value  of  the 
philosophical  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  physical  forces,  though 
tbey  have  probably  retarded  its  full  appreciation.  It  is  no  doubt 
destined  for  a  long  period  to  come  to  influence  beneficially  the  views 
and  researches  of  philosophers ;  though  it  will  lead,  we  think,  to  some 
generalisations  not  contemplated  by  the  author,  and  altogether  sub- 
versive of  his  collateral  views ;  establishing,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
reality  of  the  correlation  of  physical  forces,  but  proving,  on  the  other, 
the  existence  of  discrete  orders  of  matter,  of  which  these  forces  are 
affections — '  modes  of  motion ' — some  of  one,  some  of  another  order. 
Many,  and  perhaps  all  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  however  must 
have,  as  it  will  also  appear,  a  two-fold  origin,  being  derived  in  part 
from  one  or  more  of  those  modes  of  motion,  and  in  part  from  the 
substantial  properties  of  the  moving  medium,  an  explanation  which 
the  phenomena  of  heat,  for  example,  absolutely  require,  and  which  is 
already  admitted,  with  respect  to  those  of  light. 

Mr.  Grove's  professional  engagements  occasioned  his  retirement 
from  the  London  Institution  in  1846;  but  he  has  by  no  means  aban- 
doned research,  and  still  less  the  administrative  business  of  science ; 
taking  a  more  or  less  active  part  in  that  of  the  Royal  Society  (of 
which  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  on  the  26th  of  November  1840),  tLe 
Royal  Institution,  and  the  British  Association.  The  new  rules  of 
the  Royal  Society  for  the  election  of  fellows,  enacted  in  1847,  he  was 
the  principal  means  of  introducing,  having  virtually  carried  the 
measures  of  previous  unsuccessful  reformers,  with  modifications  of  hia 
own  and  of  his  supporters. 

The  numerous  papers  in  which  he  has  made  public  the  results  of 
his  experimental  researches,  principally  on  electricity,  will  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  *  Philosophical  Magazine'  (from  1838  almost  to  the 
present  time),  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  and  the  recently-pub- 
lished '  Proceedings  '  of  the  Royal  Institution.  The  powerful  voltaic 
combination  of  four  elements,  which  has  been  named  after  its  dis- 
coverer, consisting  of  plates  of  zinc  and  platinum,  arranged  in  porous 
vessels,  charged  with  the  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  is  described  in  the 
'Phil.  Mag  ,'  S.  3,  vol.  xv.  (for  October  1839),  p.  287.  The  gas  battery 
was  first  described  in  the  same  work,  for  December  1842,  S.  3,  vol.  xxi, 
p.  417,  and  afterwards  in  a  more  extended  paper  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  in  1843.  In  the  Bakerian  Lecture,  in  November,  1846, 
he  described  an  experiment  in  which,  by  the  intense  heat  of  the 
voltaic  discharge  independently  of  chemical  action  he  effected  the 
decomposition  of  water ;  a  result  however  which  some  have  thought 
may  be  due  to  the  deoxidating  properties  of  the  voltaic  light. 
However  this  may  be,  the  experiment  is  of  great  importance,  not 
merely  in  chemistry,  but  in  geology,  because  it  shows,  as  Mr.  Brayley 
has  pointed  out,  that  water,  as  such,  cannot  exist  at  temperatures 
which,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  occur  at  certain  depths 
within  the  eatth,  but  must  be  resolved  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
gases  in  a  state  of  rigid  expansion,  though  uuder  enormous  pressure. 
Mr.  Grove  received  the  Royal  medal  from  the  Royal  Society,  in 
1847,  for  his  Bakerian  Lecture,  delivered  before  the  Society,  November 
26,  1846,  '  On  certain  phenomena  of  Voltaic  Ignition,  aud  on  the 
Decomposition  of  Water  into  its  constituent  gases  by  Heat.'  The 
professional  honour  of  being  appointed  Queen's  Counsel  he  received 
in  1853. 


HALDANE,  ROBERT,  son  of  Captain  James  Haldane  of  Glen- 
eagles,  Perthshire,  was  born  in  London,  February  the  28th,  1764.  He 
was  educated  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  subsequently 
matriculated  at  Edinburgh  University  ;  but  in  1780  he  abruptly 
quitted  the  University  to  enter  the  naval  service  on  board  the  ship 
Monarch,  of  which  his  uncle,  Captain,  afterwards  Lord  Duncan,  was 
commander.  At  the  peace  in  1783  he  left  the  service  and  resumed  his 
studies  at  the  university.  During  the  summer  vacations  he  travelled 
on  the  Continent.  In  1785  he  married  Katherine  Cochrane  Oswald  of 
Scotstown,  sister  of  R  A.  Oswald,  afterwards  M.P.  for  Ayrshire. 
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In  1786  he  settled  at  the  family  residence  at  Airthroy,  near  Stirling, 
and  for  several  years  paid  assiduous  ntteution  to  tho  improvement  of 
his  estate-,  his  successful  efforts  in  landscape  gardening  attracting  par- 
ticnlar  attention,  and  stimulating  other  landed  proprietors  to  tho 
adoption  of  similar  plans.  Robert  Haldane,  and  his  younger  brother 
[HaldaNK,  Jamks  A.]  were  about  the  same  period  led  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  paramount  importance  of  personal  religion,  and  tho 
duty  of  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  it.  The  operations  of  tho  Seram- 
pore  mission  becoming  known  to  him,  Robert  determined  to  make  an 
effort  for  the  religious  instruction  of  India,  and  sold  the  groatcr  part 
of  his  estate  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds.  Permission  could  not 
bo  obtained  however  from  the  East  India  Company  and  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  scheme  was  necessarily  abandoned.  The  brothers  now 
turned  their  attention  to  the  state  of  religion  in  Scotland,  and  origin- 
ated measures  for  the  extension  of  religious  instruction  by  means  of 
itinerant  preaching,  Sabbath  schools,  tract  distribution,  <Vx.  In  these 
plans  they  had  the  co  operation  of  the  celebrated  Rowland  Hill  and 
the  Rev.  C.  Simeon  of  Cambridge.  On  the  Calton  Hill  at  Edinburgh, 
Rowland  Hill  had  ou  some  occasions  a  congregation  of  '20,000 
persons.  These  measures  met  with  much  opposition  from  the  Estab- 
lished and  Dissenting  Churches  in  Scotland,  but  eventually  issued  in 
the  formation  of  the  Scottish  Congregational  Union,  and  likewise,  in 
consequence  of  differences  which  arose,  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of 
several  Baptist  churches  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Haldane  likewise  took  an  active  part  with  Mr  Zachary  Macaulay  in  a 
scheme  which  was  set  on  foot  for  bringing  over  from  Sierra  Leone  the 
children  of  Africau  chiefs  to  be  educated  in  this  country.  In  1809 
Mr.  Haldane  purchased  the  estate  of  Auchingray  in  Lanarkshire, 
which  was  subsequently  his  priucipal  place  of  residence.  In  1816  he 
published  a  work  on  the  '  Evidences  and  Authority  of  Divine  Hevela- 
tiou,'  which  passed  through  several  editions.  The  winter  of  1816-17 
was  spent  by  him  in  Geneva,  and  the  following  two  years  at  Montau- 
ban,  the  seat  of  the  seminary  for  training  French  Protestant 
ministers.  At  these  places,  by  his  private  meetings  for  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures,  his  conversation  with  ministers  and  students,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  tracts  and  treatises,  and  by  judicious  counsel  and  liberal  pecu- 
niary aid,  he  originated  that  revival  of  religion  which  issued  iu  the 
formation  of  the  modern  evangelical  school  of  Geneva,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  Protestant  Evangelism  in  various  parts  of  France.  The  formation 
of  the  Continental  Society,  and  similar  religious  associations  on  the 
Continent,  the  extensive  employment  of  colporteurs,  who  in  selling 
Bil'les  and  other  religious  works  have  taken  religious  truth  into  almost 
every  nook  and  corner  of  Continental  countries,  may  all  be  traced 
more  or  less  directly  to  Mr.  Haldane's  operations  in  1816  19.  Among 
his  pupils  at  Geneva  were  Gaussen,  Merle  D'Aubigne,  Malan,  Monod, 
and  other  names  subsequently  known  for  zealous  and  successful 
efforts  in  extending  the  new  Reformation.  After  his  return  home 
Mr.  Haldane  continued  to  manifest  a  deep  interest  in  various  religious 
ellbrts  at  home  and  abroad.  He  took  a  decided  stand  in  opposition  to 
the  circulation  of  the  apocrypha  under  the  sanction  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  12th  of  December 
1842,  and  was  buried  within  one  of  the  aisles  of  the  Cathedral  church 
of  Glasgow.  He  published  a  treatise  on  the  Plenary  Inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  of  which  seven  editions  were  published.  His  most 
important  production  was  an  '  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans,' in  3  vols.,  of  which  also  seven  editions  have  appeared. 

HALDANE,  JAMES  ALEXANDER,  son  of  Captain  James  Haldane 
of  Gleneagles,  was  born  at  Dundee,  on  the  14th  of  July  1768,  within  a 
fortnight  after  his  father's  death.  In  many  respects  his  career  was  a 
counterpart  of  that  of  his  elder  brother  Robert.  In  1777  he  accom- 
panied his  brother  to  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  subsequently 
pursued  his  studies  at  the  university.  Declining  a  partnership  which 
was  offered  him  in  connection  with  Messrs  Coutts's  Bank,  Loudon,  he 
entered  iu  1785  the  East  India  Company's  naval  service.  In  1793  he 
obtained  the  command  of  the  Melville  Castle  East  Indiaman.  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  he  married  the  only  daughter  of  Major  Joass 
of  Culleonard  in  the  county  of  Banff.  At  the  close  of  this  year  he 
succeeded  by  his  courage  and  presence  of  mind  in  quelling  a  mutiny 
which  broke  out  in  a  ship  which  lay  near  the  Melville  Castle,  in 
Portsmouth  Harbour,  and  which  was  begiuniug  to  assume  an  alarming 
appearance.  His  views  on  religious  matters  becoming  more  decided, 
he  at  length  resolved  on  retiring  from  the  sea.  Early  in  1794  he 
rejoined  his  wife  in  Scotland.  Soon  afterwards  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Edinburgh,  and  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  various  efforts 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people.  He  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  preachiug  tours  which,  were  undertaken  through  various  parts  of 
Scotland,  in  the  establishment  of  Sunday  schools,  and  other  Christian 
efforts.  In  December  1797,  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
at  Home  was  instituted.  In  February  1799  Mr.  James  Haldane  be- 
came the  first  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  or  Circus  Church.  In  May 
1801  the  congregation  removed  to  a  new  Tabernacle,  built  at  the  head 
of  Leith  Walk,  at  the  entire  cost  of  Mr.  Robert  Haldane.  Iu  1808 
Mr.  James  Haldane  having  changed  bis  views  with  respect  to  Infant 
Baptism,  although  he  left  the  communion  open  to  parties  who 
might  differ  in  their  views  of  this  question,  many  of  the  members  of 
his  church  left.  Mr.  Haldane  continued  minister  here  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  tbe  8th  of  February  1851.  Mr.  Haldane  pub- 
1iahed  numerous  pamphlets  on  subjects  which  at  the  time  excited 
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attention  in  tho  religions  worlj.  Among  hfi  larger  treatises  may  be 
named  his  works  on  '  The  Doctrine  of  Uie  Atonement ;  '  '  On  Chriiitian 
Union  ;'  his  '  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians;  '  and  '  Views 
of  Social  Worship.'  Homo  of  his  pamphlets  were  directed  against  the 
opinions  of  the  Irvmgites. 

HALEVY,  FRDM  ENTIIAL,  a  French  dramatic  composer,  wai 
born  about  the  year  1810.  Ho  wai  educated  at  the  Conservatoire  ile 
Paris,  when  Cherubini  was  at  its  head,  and  was  a  hpeeial  and  fa  ourito 
pupil  of  that  illustrious  musician.  He  is  the  author  of  a  numlcr  of 
operas,  particularly  'Gtiido  et  Ginevra,'  '  Los  Mousquetaires  do  la 
Reiue,'  '  La  F<5»  aux  Roses,'  '  Le  Val  d'Andorre,'  an  i  some  others, 
which  do  honour  to  the  modern  French  school.  In  1851  '  La  Teoi- 
pesta,'  an  Italian  op'  ra,  founded  on  Shakspere's  '  Tempest,'  the  poem 
by  Scribe  (originally  written  in  French,  and  translated  into  Italian), 
and  the  music  by  Haluvy,  was  produced  at  Her  Maj'-sty's  Theatre  with 
no  great  success ;  for,  although  the  mu>-io  met  with  deserved  admira- 
tion, yet  the  strange  liberties  taken  by  the  Parisian  dramatist  with 
Shakspere's  text  were  by  no  means  to  the  taste  of  the  English 
public.    [See  SurfLEMiiNT.J 

HAMMER-PUROSTALL,  JOSEPH,  BARON  VON,  was  born  in 
1774  at  Griitz  in  Styria,  where  his  father  held  a  respectable  post  under 
the  Austriau  government.  He  was  educated  at  Vienna,  and  in  1788 
removed  to  the  Oriental  academy  established  by  Prince  Kaunitz. 
After  having  taken  a  part  iu  the  compilation  of  Meniu-ki's  Arabian, 
Persian,  and  Turkish  Lexicon,  he  was  appointed  in  1796  tecretary  to 
the  Baron  von  Jeuisch,  the  reporter  to  the  Oriental  section  in  the 
ministry  for  foreign  affairs.  While  iu  this  employment  he  translated 
a  Turkish  poem  on  the  Last  Judgment,  and  supplied  several  other 
poems  to  Wieland's  '  Deutschcn  Mercur.'  In  1799  be  was  attached 
to  the  embassy  of  the  learned  Baron  von  Herbert  at  Constantinople, 
who  sent  him  with  one  of  the  imperial  consuls  on  an  important 
errand  to  Egypt,  where  he  procured  for  the  imp  rial  library  some 
mummies  of  the  ibis,  hieroglyphic  stones  from  the  catacombs  at 
Sakkara,  several  Arabian  manuscripts,  and  other  rarities.  As  inter- 
preter and  secretary  he  made  the  campaign  in  Egypt  under  Hutchin- 
son, Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  Jussuf  Pacha,  against  Menou,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1801  proceeded  by  Malta  and  Gibraltar  to  England.  After 
his  return  to  Vienna  in  April  1802,  he  accompauied,  iu  August,  the 
Austrian  ambassador,  the  Baron  von  Sturmer,  as  secretary  of  legation 
to  Constantinople.  In  1806  he  was  appointed  consular  agent  in  Mol- 
davia. In  1807  he  returned  to  Vienna ;  in  1811  he  was  made  a  state 
counsellor,  and  appointed  court  and  state  interpreter;  in  1817  pro- 
moted to  be  imperial  privy  counsellor;  and  in  1845  created  a  baron, 
after  having  succeeded  to  the  e-tates  of  the  Couute=s  von  Purgotall. 
In  1815  he  had  occupied  himself  earnestly  in  procuring  the  restoration 
of  the  Oriental  manuscripts  and  other  treasures  which  had  been 
removed  from  the  Vienna  library  to  Paris  by  Deuon,  during  the 
occupation  of  Vienna  by  the  French  in  1809.  In  1847,  continuing 
to  be  in  the  active  service  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  as 
counsellor  extraordinary,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  newly-insti- 
tuted academy,  which  he  resigned,  alter  holding  ttie  office  for  two 
years.  His  intervals  of  leisure  from  business  were  spent  at  his  ca-tle 
of  Hainfeld  in  Styria,  where  he  laboured  on  his  very  numerous  lite- 
rary works,  and  where  he  died  on  November  21,  1856.  His  works  are 
extremely  numerous,  and  those  of  a  hi-torical  character  highly 
valuable.  His  publications  of  Turkish,  Arabian,  and  Persian  poems 
are  in  many  instances  iuteresting  to  the  general  reader,  but  his  philo- 
logical knowledge  was  not  sufficiently  exact  to  enable  him  to  render 
them  satisfactory  to  the  student.  Among  the  more  noticeable  of  his 
historical  works  are  'The  Trumpet  of  the  Holy  War,'  1806;  'The 
Constitution  and  Government  of  the  Ottoman  State,'  1816;  'Glances 
upon  a  Journey  in  li04  from  Constantinople  to  Broussa  and  Olympus, 
and  thence  back  by  Nicrca  and  Nicomedia,'  ISIS  :  'History  of  the 
Assassins,  from  Eastern  Sources,'  1818,  a  work  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Mr.  Wood;  '  Constantinople  and  the  Bosphorus, 
topographically  and  historically  described,'  1821  ;  '  Codices  arab.,  pers., 
turk.,  bibliothecPD  caes.,'  1822;  '  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,'  in 
ten  volumes,  1827-1834,  an  excellent  work,  of  which  several  editions 
have  been  published;  'The  Government  under  the  Khalifats,'  1835; 
'Picture  Gallery  of  the  great  Mussulman  Commanders,  with  Memoirs,' 
in  six  volumes,  1S37-39  ;  'History  of  the  Golden  Horde  of  Kiptschak, 
that  is,  of  the  Mongols  in  Russia,'  1S40;  '  History  of  the  Ukhane,  that 
is,  of  the  Mongols  in  Persia,'  1S42-44  ;  all  these  contain  a  vast  collec- 
tion of  materials  relating  to  the  history  and  present  state  of  the  East. 
Of  his  other  productions  we  may  mention,  '  Schirin,.'  a  Persian  poem, 
1S00  ;  his  translation  of  the  'Divan  '  of  Ha6z,  from  the  Persian,  1813  ; 
his  "  History  of  the  Literature  of  Persia,  with  specimens  from  700 
poets,'  1818;  'The  Eastern  Trefoil,'  from  Persian,  Arabian,  and 
Turkish  sources,  181S;  'The  String  of  Jewels,'  from  Abul-Maaois, 
1823;  a  translation  of  the  Arabian  lyrical  poet  Motenebbi,  1883;  a 
translation  from  the  Turkish  of  the  lyrical  po-nis  of  Baki,  1825;  a 
'History  of  Turkish  Poetry,  with  selections  from  2200  poets;  Fa^li'a 
allegorical  Turkish  Epic  of  the  Rose  and  Nightiugale,  1S34  ;  Samaa- 
chari's  Arabian  poem  of  the  'Golden  Necklace,'  1S35;  Mahmud 
Schebisterei's  didactic  poem  ou  Suffism,  entitled  '  The  Kose  bloom  of 
Secrets,'  1833;  'The  Falconer,'  an  old  Turkish  didactic  poem  on 
falconry,  1840;  and  a  'History  of  Arabian  Literature,'  in  three  v<  la. 
1850-52.     He  has   also  written  a  volume  'Memuon's  Drieklang' 
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(Memnon's  Triad),  containing  an  Indian  pastoral,  a  Persian  opera,  and 
a  Turkish  comedy.  For  his  trausla'ion  of  the  '  Contemplations  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  '  into  Persian,  published  in  1831,  he  was  rewarded 
by  the  Shah  with  the  order  of  the  Sun  and  Lion.  In  1810  he  estab- 
lished a  periodical  work,  '  Mines  of  the  Orient,'  to  which  he  con- 
tribute d  much,  aud  in  which  ho  was  assisted  by  Count  Wenzel 
Rzewuski,  which  was  continued  till  1819;  and  he  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  '  Jahrbuchern  fiir  Literatur'  (Year-books  for  Litera- 
ture), and  to  other  periodical  works. 

HAVKLOOK,  MAJOR-GENERAL,  SIR  HENRY,  K.C.B.,  was 
born  in  1795  at  Bishopwearuiouth,  near  Sunderland,  at  which  latter 
town  his  father  carried  on  an  extensive  business  as  a  ship-builder  anil 
merchaut.  Hia  father  having  retired  from  business,  aud  purchased 
Ingress  Park,  Dartford,  Kent,  young  Havelock  was  placed  in  the 
Charterhouse  school,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  application 
and  success,  aud  where  he  had  for  couteuiporaiies  the  Greek  historians, 
Thirlwall  and  Qrote,  Archdeacon  Hare,  Sir  Chailes  Eastlake,  and 
several  others  who  have  attained  eminence  in  various  walks  of  life. 
The  bar  being  the  profession  selected  for  him,  he  in  1813  was  entered 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  Chitty.  His  own 
inclination  was  however  for  a  military  life.  His  elder  brother  William 
was  in  the  army,  and  had  attracted  favourable  official  notice  by  his 
gallant  conduct  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  the  Peninsula  — honour- 
able testimony  is  borne  to  his  merits  iu  Napier's  '  History  of  the 
Peninsular  War' — and  through  him  Henry  applied  for  a  commission. 
In  July  1815  he  was  made  second  lieut-nant  iu  the  Rifle  Brigade,  aud 
he  served  with  his  regiment  in  England  till  1823,  when  having  ex- 
changed into  the  13th  Light  Infantry,  he  embarked  for  India,  and 
from  this  time  his  career  of  active  duty  may  be  dated,  he  beiug 
engaged  in  almost  every  subsequent  Indian  campaign.  The  Birmese 
having  made  various  inroads  upon  the  British  territory,  and  collected 
large  armies  with  the  avowed  determination  of  driving  the  English  out 
of  Bengal,  Lord  Amherst  iu  March  1824  issued  a  formal  declaration 
of  war  against  the  king  of  Ava.  Havelock  was  appointed  Deputy- 
Assistaut-Adjutaut-Ucueral,  and  in  that  capacity  took  part  in  the 
chief  operations  of  the  war.  When  the  court  of  Ava  was  constrained  to 
sue  for  peace,  Havelock  was  named  one  of  a  commission  to  obtain  the 
royal  signature  to  the  treaty  which  was  concluded  in  February  1826. 

Lord  Combermere  having  formed  a  military  depot  at  Cuiusurah, 
Havelock  was  appointed  adjutant  of  it  in  1827.  About  this  time  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Marshman  [Marshman,  Joshua]  the 
learned  Baptist  missionary  at  Serampore,  with  whose  theological 
opiuions  his  in  a  great  measure  coincided  :  and  it  is  noteworthy,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  deference  to  Hindoo  notions  has 
been  carried  in  India,  that  it  was  loug  after  made  a  matter  of  serious 
complaint  against  Havelock  that  he  was  accustomed  to  hold  meetings 
in  his  quarters  for  religious  worship,  and  the  charge  was  gravely 
investigated  by  the  higher  authorities.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Chinsurah  depot  Havelock  returned  for  awhile  to  his  regiment;  after- 
wards proceeded  to  Calcutta,  passed  an  examination  in  the  native 
languages,  and  was  appointed  regimental  adjutant.  Ou  the  breaking 
out  of  the  fiist  Afghan  war  in  1838,  Captaiu  Havelock  (for  he  had  in 
this  year,  alter  twenty-three  years'  service,  been  promoted  to  a 
company),  was  placed  on  the  staff  of  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton,  and 
accompanied  the  army  throughout  the  campaign,  beiug  present  at  the 
Btorming  of  Ghuznee,  the  capture  of  Cabul,  &c.  He  published  an 
account  of  this  campaign,  '  A  Narrative  of  the  War  in  Afghanistan  in 
1838,  1839,*  2  vols.  8vo,  Lond.,  Ia40. 

Captain  Havelock  was  now  sent  to  the^Punjab  with  a  detachment, 
and  placed  as  Persian  interpreter  on  the  staff  of  Major- General  Elphiu- 
stoue.  On  the  recurrence  of  difficulties  in  Afghanistan  in  1841,  he 
joined  the  force  of  General  Sale,  and  shared  iu  tbe  desperate  fighting 
through  the  Khoord  Cabul  pass  and  the  difficult  country  beyond  it  to 
Jellalabad;  iu  the  protracted  and  noble  defence  of  which  fortress,  as 
well  as  in  the  final  defeat  of  Akbar  Khau  in  the  open  field,  April  7, 
1842,  the  name  of  Havelock  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  aud  he 
received  the  well  merited  reward  of  a  brevet  majoiity  and  the  com- 
panionship of  the  Bath.  As  Persian  interpreter  he  accompanied 
General  Pollock  in  his  march,  and  took  part  iu  the  several  eucouuters 
in  which  the  army  engaged.  In  1843  he  was  appointed  Persian  inter- 
preter on  the  statf  of  General  Sir  Hugh  (now  Viscount)  Gough,  and 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Maharajpoor  in  which  the  Mahrattas,  18,000 
strong,  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  about  3,400  men.  In  1844  he  was 
made  lieutenant-colonel  by  brevet.  The  following  year  was  marked  by 
the  commencement  of  the  Sikh  war.  He  was  present  at  the  battles  of 
Moodkee,  December  18,  1845  (where  two  horses  were  killed  under 
him),  Ferozeshah,  December  21,  22,  and  Sobraon  (where  he  lost 
another  horse)  February  10,  1846.  When  peace  was  restored  he 
was  appointed  Deputy-Adjutant-General  of  the  Queen's  troops,  at 
Bombay.  In  1849  he  came  to  England  on  leave  of  absence  for  two 
years  on  account  of  ill-health.  On  his  return  to  India,  Lord  Hardinge, 
who  had  witnessed  his  gallantry  and  skill  in  the  Sutlej,  made  him  first 
Quarter-Master-General,  and  then  Adjutant-General  of  the  Queen's 
troops  in  India. 

When  the  Indian  government  declared  war  against  Persia,  Colonel 
Havelock  was  despatched  with  the  expeditionary  force  under  General 
Sir  James  Outram,  as  chief  of  the  staff,  and  took  part  in  the 
brilliant  affair  of  Bushire,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Moham- 


mei-ah.  The  war  ended,  he  embarked  in  the  Erin  for  Calcutta,  with 
the  gallant  78tb.  The  vessel  was  wrecked,  April  1857,  off  Ceylon  ; 
but  happily  Havelock  and  his  brave  comrades  were  spared  to  do 
memorable  service  in  the  rescue  of  their  countrymen  aud  country- 
women suojected  to  far  more  fearful  peril  than  that  of  shipwreck,  and 
iu  inflicting  retribution  ou  their  brutal  assailants. 

Immediately  on  reaching  Calcutta  he  was  despatched  with  the  rank 
of  Brigadier  General  to  Allahabad.  He  lelt  that  city  on  th.-  8th  of 
July  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  little  over  2000  Europeans  and  Sikb3 
in  the  hope  of  relieving  the  garrison  and  residents  shut  up  iu  Cawn- 
pore.  He  had  to  force  his  way  against  terrible  odds,  but  he  made 
good  his  ground,  and  on  the  16th  of  July  he  defeated  Nana  Sahib  at 
the  head  of  some  13,000  mutinous  sepoys — his  own  forco  beiug 
1,300  Europeans  and  about  700  Sikhs.  On  the  17th  he  entered  Cawn- 
pore,  too  late  notwithstanding  all  that  he  aud  his  noble  army  had 
done  to  save  their  unhappy  countrymen,  yet  he  had  in  the  last 
eight  days  marched  126  miles,  and  won  four  actions  agaiust  over- 
whelming odds.  Hardly  waiting  to  give  rest  to  bi*  men  or  to  pay 
the  last  rites  of  sepulture  to  the  mangled  corpses  of  those  who  had 
been  foully  murdered  in  Cawn  pore,  Havelock  prepared  to  push 
on  for  Lucknow.  On  the  19th  of  July  he  again  ioflicted  a  severe 
defeat  on  the  mutineers,  and  finding  that  Nana  Sahib  bad  eva- 
cuated his  stronghold  of  Bithoor,  renewed  bis  march.  But  he  had 
to  fight  at  every  step,  stout  fortresses  had  to  be  captured,  and  at 
length  after  on  the  16th  of  August  achieving  his  niuth  victory  over 
six  times  his  own  numbers,  he  found  his  men  so  reduced  by  death, 
wounds,  and  sickuess  as  to  render  it  imperative  on  him,  after  almost 
coming  within  sight  of  the  besieged  citadel  to  fall  back  upon  Cawnpore 
— not  however  without  being  able  to  communicate  cheering  words  to 
the  besieged.  Being  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  General  Niell 
with  a  email  additional  force,  and  joined  by  his  old  commander, 
General  Sir  James  Outram,  Havelock  at  the  head  of  2.800  men  crossed 
the  Ganges  from  Cawnpore  on  the  19th  of  September.  Sir  James 
Outram — one  of  the  best  aud  bravest  of  tlio  many  officers  who  have 
achieved  eminence  in  India — would  of  course,  as  the  superior  iu  rank, 
iu  the  usual  order  of  things  supersede  Havelock  as  commander,  but 
with  the  genuine  chivalry  of  a  true-hearted  soldier,  he  in  an  order  of 
the  day  announced  to  the  army  that  ''  in  gratitude  for  and  admiration 
of  the  brilliant  deeds  in  arms  achieved  by  General  Havelock  and  his 
gallant  troops,'"  he  would  "cheerfully  waive  his  rank  on  the  occasion, 
and  accompany  the  force  to  Lucknow  in  his  civil  capacity  as  chief 
commissioner  of  Oude,  tendering  his  military  services  to  General 
Ha\elock  as  a  voluuteer."  On  the  21st  of  September  the  fortified 
position  at  Meengarsour  was  forced ;  on  the  25th  Lucknow  was  reached, 
aud  the  gauison,  which  had  been  blockaded  for  nearly  four  mouths, 
relieved,  just  as  it  had  been  mined  and  was  ready  to  be  blown  up  by 
the  besiegers.  The  following  day  the  intrenchmeuts  of  the  enemy 
were  6tormed,  though  with  great  loss,  including  that  of  the  gallant 
General  Neill,  and  expelled  from  a  large  part  of  the  city,  though  in  and 
about  it  50,000  of  the  enemy  are  said  to  have  been  posted.  According 
to  the  latest  intelligence,  Havelock,  with  Sir  James  Outram,  who  was 
wounded,  was  shut  up  in  Lucknow;  but  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  body  of  troops,  was  rapid'y  advancing  to  his  relief. 

We  need  hardly  add  that  the  splendid  march  of  Havelock  on 
Cawnpore  and  the  relief  of  Lucknow  have  not  merely  rendered  him 
the  popular  hero  of  the  Indian  war,  but  added  new  glories  to  the 
British  arms.  As  a  reward  for  his  eminent  services  he  was  created 
(Sept.  1857)  a  Major-General  in  the  army,  his  promotion  bearing  date 
July  30,  1857,  made  a  baronet,  and  raised  to  be  a  knight-commander 
of  the  Bath  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  a  royal  message  to  both  houses 
of  parliament,  voted  a  pension  of  1000Z.  a  year  for  life,  but  which,  it  is 
officially  anuounced,  will  be  continued  to  his  son.  (We  are  indebted  for 
some  of  the  facts  of  his  early  career  to  the  '  London  Illustrated  News ' 
for  September  12,  11)57.)    [See  Supplement.] 

HENFREY,  ARTHUR,  a  distinguished  botanist.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  medical  profession,  and  studied  at  st.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  in  London.  Ill  health,  and  a  taste  for  botanical  pur-uits,  led 
him  to  abandon  his  profession  and  devote  himself  to  scientific  stu- 
dies. One  of  his  earliest  scientific  labours  was  a  work  on  'Anatomical 
Manipulation ;  or  the  methods  of  pursuing  practical  investigations  in 
Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology,'  in  preparing  which  he  was 
assisted  by  Mr.  Tulk.  This  work  appeared  in  1844.  About  this  time 
be  was  appointed  botanist  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  King- 
dom, but  he  only  retained  this  position  a  short  time.  He  afterwards 
became  lecturer  on  botany  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  School  of  Medicine, 
and  also  at  the  St.  George's  Hospital  School  of  Medicine.  In  1647  he 
published  his  '  Outlines  of  Structural  and  Physiological  Botany^  This 
work  was  a  condensed  view  of  the  state  of  botanical  science  at  the 
time  it  was  written,  and  contained  a  large  number  of  plates  from  the 
author's  own  drawings.  He  subsequently  published  a  smaller  work, 
intended  as  an  elementary  introduction  to  botanical  science,  entitled 
'The  Rudiments  of  Botany.'  In  1852  he  publisned  a  condensed  view 
of  the  botany  of  Europe,  entitled  '  The  Vegetation  of  Europe  :  its 
conditions  and  causes.'  His  last  original  work  was  published  in 
1857,  with  the  title,  '  An  Elementary  Course  of  Botany— Structural, 
Physiological,  and  Systematic;  with  a  brief  outline  of  the  Geographical 
and  Geological  Distribution  of  Plants.'  This  work  is  one  of  great 
labour,  research,  and  judgment,  and  justly  places  Mr.  Henfrey  among; 
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the  most  distinguished  botanists  of  the  day.  Mr.  Henfrey's  papers  on 
particular  departments  of  botany  are  numerous.  He  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  'Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History, 
lie  edited  lor  some  time  the  '  Botanical  Gazette.'  In  the  '  Transactions 
of  the  British  Association '  for  1851  he  published  a  report  'On  the 
Reproduction  and  Supposed  Existence  of  Sexual  Organs  in  the  Higher 
Cryptogauoous  l'lants.'  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Griffiths,  lie  was  the 
author  of  the  '  Miorographic  Dictionary,'  aud  wrote  all  the  articles  in 
that  work  devoted  to  vegetable  physiology.  This  work  appeared  in 
parts,  and  was  completed  in  1857. 

Whilst  constantly  engaged  in  the  production  of  original  works,  Mr. 
Heufrey  lias  been  a  laborious  translator  from  the  German.  In  1849 
be  translated  a  volume  of  Reports  aud  Papers  on  Botany  for  the  Ray 
Society,  and  in  1802  Alexander  Hraun's  '  Rejuvenescence  in  Nature'  lor 
the  same  society.  In  1848  he  tr  instated  Schleiden's  '  Plant,  a  Bio- 
graphy,' and  in  1852  Professor  Schouw's  '  Earth,  l'lants,  aud  Man." 
He  also  constructed  the  maps  and  wrote  the  letterpress  on  the 
geographical  distribution  of  Plants  in  Johnston's  Physical  Atlas. 

On  the  resignation  of  Professor  E.  Forbes,  Mr.  Houfrey  was 
appointed  professor  of  botauy  at  King's  College  in  1854.  He  also 
holds  the  appointments  of  examiner  in  natural  science  to  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  aud  to  the  Society  of  Arts.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  and  Linnsean  societies.    [See  Supplement.] 

HENSLOW,  REV.  JOHN  STEVENS,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  was  educated  for  the  clerical  pro- 
fession in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  aud  was  a  student  of  St.  John's 
College  :  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1818.  He  took  holy  orders,  aud,  after 
officiating  in  the  West  of  Eugland.  he  was  presented  to  tbo  rectory 
of  Hitcham  in  1837,  in  which  parish  he  still  resides.  He  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1822,  but 
resigned  it  in  1828  :  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Botany 
in  1825.  Although  known  as  a  botanist  Professor  Henslow  has 
devoted  himself  very  successfully  to  the  observation  of  facts  through- 
out the  whole  field  of  natural  history  science.  One  of  his  earliest 
scientific  papers  was  on  the  subject  of  'The  Deluge,' and  was  pub- 
lished in  the  'Annals  of  Philosophy'  for  1824.  In  the  first  volume 
of  the  '  Transactions '  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  he 
published  a  geological  description  of  Auglesea.  He  also  published  a 
paper  in  1823  in  the  '  Transactions '  of  the  Geological  Society,  entitled 
'Supplementary  Observations  to  Dr.  Burger's  account  of  the  Isle  of 
Man.'  His  name  is  also  indi-solubly  counected  with  the  discovery  of 
the  so  called  coprolites  of  the  Red  Crag  on  the  Suffolk  coast.  Pro- 
fessor Henslow  had  often  observed  peculiar  nodules  amongst  the  red 
crag  deposits  of  Suffolk,  and  having  sent  them  to  a  chemical  friend  in 
London,  it  turned  out  that  they  possess  d  from  60  to  90  per  cent  of 
phosphate  of  lime.  [Phosphatite,  Nat.  Hist.  Div.,  Eng.  Ctc] 
Although  at  first  Prote-sor  Henslow  was  inclined  to  regard  these 
bodies  hs  true  coprolites,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are  not  coprolitic  in  their  origin  at  all.  His  papers  on  the  subject  of 
this  discovery  are  as  follows  : — '  On  Nodules  apparently  Coprolitic, 
from  the  Red  Crag,  London  Flag,  and  Green  Sand,'  published  in 
the  'Reports'  of  the  British  Association  for  1845;  a  second  paper 
also  appeared  in  the  same  Transactions  in  1847,  entitled  'On 
Detritus  derived  from  the  London  Clay  aud  deposited  in  the  Red 
Crag;'  in  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Jourual  of  the  Geological  Society ,' 
'On  Concretions  of  the  Red  Crag  at  Felixstow,  Suffolk;'  in  the 
'Gardeners'  Chronicle'  for  1848,  'On  Fos>il  Phosphates,'  and  in  the 
same  journal  in  1857,  'On  the  Phosphate  nodules  of  Felixstow  in 
Suffolk.' 

Piofessor  Henslow's  papers  and  publications  on  the  subject  of  botany 
have  not  been  numerous,  but  most  of  them  are  of  great  value.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  manuals  in  the  English  language  at  the  time  of  its 
publication  was  his  '  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physiological 
Botany,'  in  '  Larduer's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.'  This  work  was  published 
in  the  year  1835.  He  also  published  in  the  same  year  a  catalogue  of 
British  plants.  His  other  botanical  papers  are  scattered  amongst  the 
transactions  of  learned  societies  aud  the  natural  history  journals.  He  has 
given  much  attention  to  the  application  of  the  principles  of  botauy  to 
agriculture  and  gardening.  He  has  also  introduced  the  study  of  botany 
with  great  success  into  the  village  school  of  Hitcham.  The  manage- 
ment of  this  school,  and  the  success  of  a  village  horticulturist  society 
under  his  management,  have  occasionally  drawn  towards  the  village 
of  Hitcham  a  large  share  of  attention,  and  perhaps  there  are  few 
parishes  iu  the  kiugdum  in  which  the  influence  of  the  special  intellec- 
Rial  character  of  the  clergyman  has  been  so  largely  aud  beneficially  felt. 

The  county  of  Suffolk  has  alwa\s  found  in  Professor  Henslow  a 
firm  friend  of  the  advancement  aud  diffusion  of  natural  knowledge. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  friends  of  the  movement  which 
resulted  iu  the  establishment  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  ! 
Ipswich,  and  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  W.  Kirby,  the  first  president 
of  that  institutiou,  he  was  uuanimously  chosen  to  succeed  him.  The 
arrangements  of  this  mu-eum  have  beeu  made  entirely  under  the  j 
direction  of  Professor  Henslow.  Ti  e  excellent  way  in  which  typical 
objects  are  presented  for  instructing  in  the  great  branches  of  natural 
history,  has  been  carried  out  at  his  suggestion,  and  gives  to  this 
museum  a  special  educational  character.  Professor  Henslow's  lectures 
for  popular  instruction  delivered  at  this  institution,  have  been  quite 
model?  of  the  way  iu  which  information  on  natural  history  subjects 


should  be  conveyed.  Of  the  manner  in  which  »ueb  information  may 
benefit  the  farmer,  Professor  Henslow  has  given  indication*!  iu  his 
papers  on  Smut  and  Brand,  and  on  the  Wheat  Midge  iu  the  'Journal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.' 

In  the  University  of  Cambridge  Profe-sor  Hem-low  him  ever  been  the 
advocate  of  progress.  To  bis  efforts,  aided  by  those  of  others,  inny  be 
attributed  the  establishment  of  the  Natural  Hintory  Tripon  iu  1848. 
This  instalment  of  reform  serves  to  some  extent  to  do  away  with  the 
anomaly  of  prof,  ssors  with  chairs,  on  whose  lectures  no  attendance 
is  required  of  the  pupil,  aud  no  knowledge  of  the  Mlbjact  iu  hi*  exami- 
nation. Professor  Henslow  is  a  memb  r  of  the  Senate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  and  examiner  in  the  science  of  botauy  ;  be  it  a  r<>  a 
fellow  of  the  Linnican  Society  aud  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society.    [See  Supplement.] 

HURAPATH,  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  living  chemist,  was 
born  on  the  20th  of  May  1790,  at  Bristol,  where  his  father  was  a  malt- 
ster and  brewer.  When  very  young  lie  manifested  a  taste  for  science, 
and  was  known  in  his  family  as  '  the  Little  philosopher.'  He  r  c  ived 
his  early  education  at  a  school  in  Bristol  kept  by  Mr.  Pocock,  who  is 
known  from  his  having  patented  a  kite-carriage,  of  which  nothing 
was  heard  after  the  invention  of  railways.  Young  Herapath  on 
leaving  school  was  first  placed  with  his  father,  but  afterwards  in  a 
banking-houso.  His  father  was  however  killed  by  an  accident,  and  he 
was  called  at  an  early  age  to  conduct  his  father's  business.  He  now 
devoted  his  leisure  to  tne  study  of  chemistry,  and  obtained  so  treat  a 
reputation  for  his  skill  that  he  began  to  be  cou6ulted  as  a  professional 
chemist.  His  first  paper  on  chemical  subjects  was  one  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Magaziue  '  On  the  Specific  Gravity  of  the  Metallic  Oxides. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  British  chemists  who  detected  cadmium  in  the 
ores  of  this  country.  His  reputation  as  a  chemist  increasing,  he  aban- 
doned his  malting  in  1830,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  chemistry. 
He  now  took  up  the  subject  of  toxicology,  and  having  been  succ-  ssful 
iu  the  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  poison  iu  a  body  that  had 
been  interred  upwards  of  fourteen  months,  his  reputation  as  a  toxi- 
cologist  became  established.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  employed 
very  extensively  on  trials  where  the  lives  of  human  beings  are 
dependent  on  the  chemical  evideuce  of  guilt. 

Mr.  Herapath  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bristol  Medical  School, 
in  which  he  was  the  first  teacher  of  chemistry,  a  position  which  he 
still  occupies,  and  few  provincial  medical  sohools  can  boast  of  more 
efficient  chemical  teaching. 

Mr.  Herapath  is  well  known  in  Bristol  for  hi3  liberal  politics.  He 
was  President  of  the  Bristol  Political  Union  previous  to  and  at  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  On  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Reform 
Bill  he  was  placed  on  the  town  couucil,  and  subsequently  placed  on 
the  bench  of  magistrates,  aud  made  a  charity  trustee.  He  is  a  capital 
instance  of  the  energy  and  capabilities  of  the  middle  classes  of  this 
country,  having  by  his  unaided  efforts  obtaiued  a  foremost  position  as 
a  man  of  science  and  a  citizen.    [See  Supplement.] 

*HORSFIELD,  THOMAS,  M.D.,  a  distinguished  traveller  and  natu- 
ralist. He  went  out  to  Java  iu  1802,  and  after  having  thoroughly 
investigated  the  natural  history  of  that  country,  he  returned  to 
England  in  1819  with  a  large  collection  of  plants  and  animals.  His 
herbarium  of  plants,  which  consisted  of  upwards  of  two  thousand 
specimens,  he  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  of  the 
British  Museum.  In  tue  meantime  he  devoted  himself  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  animals,  more  especially  mammalia  and  birds,  which  he 
had  brought  from  Java,  and  whose  habits  and  localiti-s  he  had  accu- 
rately observed.  The  result  of  these  labours  was  the  publication  in 
parts,  commencing  in  1821  and  terminating  in  1821,  of  a  quarto 
volume  containing  coloured  illustrations,  entitled  '  Zoological  Re- 
searches in  Java  aud  the  neighbouring  Islands.'  Some  time  after  the 
publication  of  this  work,  descriptions  and  figures  of  the  plants  collected 
by  Dr.  Horsfield  were  published  with  the  title  '  Plantae  Javanicae 
rations  descriptoe  icouibusque  illustratse,  quas  in  insula  Java,  annis 
1802-1817,  legit  et  investigavit,  Tuom.  Horsfield,'  &c.  This  work  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  exotic  flora  of  the  world 
that  has  hitherto  been  published  in  this  country.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  work  Mr.  Robert  Brown  was  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Bennett. 

Dr.  Hor.-field  first  went  to  Java  underthe  auspices  of  the  Dutch  Colo- 
nial Government.  He  remained  in  that  country  during  its  temporary 
occupation  by  the  East  India  Company  from  1S11  to  1S17,  aud  was 
greatly  assisted  in  his  labours  by  this  body.  Dr.  Horsfield  now  holds 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  natural  history  collections  of  the 
East  India  Company  in  London.  This  has  given  him  considerable  oppor- 
tunities of  exercisiug  his  great  zoological  knowledge,  and  he  has  contri- 
buted a  large  number  of  papers  to  the  '  Transactions'  of  the  Linuasan 
and  Zoological  Societies.  He  is  now  eugaged  in  publishing  a  Catalogue 
of  the  collections  of  the  East  India  Company.  In  1S28  he  published 
a  '  Catalogue  of  the  Lepidopterous  Insects  contained  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  i.  ompiny.'  In  1S52  he  published  a  '  Catalogue 
of  the  Birds  in  the  Museum  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company.' 

Dr.  Horsfield  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  182S,  and 
he  is  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Linncean  Society. 

•  HULL  AH,  JOHN,  an  eminent  composer  aud  popular  musical  in- 
structor, was  born  in  1812,  at  Worcester,  but  his  life,  since  childhood, 
has  been  spent  in  London.  His  early  musical  educatiou  was  slight  and 
desultory ;  it  was  not  till  he  was  seventeen  that  he  received  regular 
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instructions  from  Mr.  Horsley,  whose  pupil  he  remained  for  three 
years  ;  and  he  then  entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  In  1836  he 
first  became  kcown  to  the  public  as  a  composer,  by  writing,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  the  cotuic  opera  of  '  The  Village 
Coquettes,'  which  was  produced  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  then  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Braham,  and  performed  more  than  fifty  times 
during  the  season.  In  1837  and  1838  he  produced  two  other  operas, 
The  Barbers  of  Bassora '  (written  by  Morton),  and  '  The  Outpost ' 
(written  by  Serle) ;  both  at  Coveut  Garden,  then  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Macready.  Both  were  favourably  received  ;  but  the  run 
of  the  last  was  cut  Bhort  by  the  appearance  in  it  of  a  principal  per- 
former (whose  name  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention)  iu  a  state  of  such 
intoxication  that  he  was  hissed  off  the  stage.  At  this  time  Mr.  Hullah's 
attention  was  turned  from  dramatic  tnusie  to  the  pursuit  iu  which  ho 
has  so  highly  distinguished  himself.  He  was  led  to  contemplate  the 
formation  of  popular  singing  classes,  similar  to  those  established  in 
Paris :  and,  after  several  visits  to  that  city  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining and  adapting  to  English  use  the  celebrated  Bystem  of  Wilhem, 
he  set  on  foot  iu  1840,  and  under  the  sanction  of  tho  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  schools  iu  London  founded  on  the  principles 
of  that  system.  The  rapid  growth  of  those  schools,  their  diffusion 
into  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  their  immense  influence 
in  spreading  the  love  and  knowledge  of  vocal  music  throughout  the 
population  of  this  country,  are  well  known  to  the  public.  It  is 
proper  to  mention  that,  though  Mr.  Hullah  in  the  establishment  of 
his  schools,  received  great  assistance  from  individuals  holding  high 
official  po-itions  in  conuexion  with  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
the  government  has  Dever  contributed  any  pecuniary  aid  to  their 
support;  their  expenses  having  be  n  defrayed,  partly  from  small 
payments  made  by  the  pupils  themselves,  partly  by  a  subscription 
raised  at  the  outset  among  a  few  distinguished  friends  of  elementary 
education.  The  schools  were  at  first  held  at  Exeter  Hall ;  but  the 
heavy  rent  aud  other  expenses  having  rendered  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
a  smaller  and  less  convenient  locality,  Mr.  Hullah  conceived  the  design 
of  erecting  a  building  for  the  special  accommodation  of  his  classes. 
To  this  design  we  owe  St.  Martin's  Hall  in  Long-acre,  a  spacious, 
handsome,  and  u.-eful  edifice,  erected  and  fitted  up  by  Mr.  Hullah 
entirely  by  his  own  exertions  aud  from  his  own  resources.  The 
foundation-stone  of  the  building  was  laid  in  June  1847,  and  the 
whole  was  completed  iu  December  1853.  Since  that  time,  public 
concerts,  chiefly  of  great  choral  works,  have  been  given  there  without 
interruption  at  the  rate  of  about  twelve  yearly;  the  instrumental 
orchestra  consisting  of  professional  performers,  and  the  chorus  ex- 
clusively of  amateurs  all  his  own  pupils.  These  concerts  are  of  the 
highest  order,  and  warmly  supported  by  the  public.  From  the  year 
1S41 ,  Mr.  Hullah  had  every  year  opened  classes  for  instruction  in  vocal 
music.  Before  the  fire  at  iSt.  M  irtiu's  Hall,  in  ISbO,  he  opened  his 
17uth  class.  At  an  average  of  sixty  (which  is  below  the  mark),  this 
makes  upwards  of  10,U0O  persons  taught  in  these  schools  alone.  But 
all  these  form  a  mere  fraction,  compared  with  the  numbers  taught  in 
schools,  great  and  small,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  aud  the 
colonies,  the  statistics  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  collect.  In 
fine,  it  may  he  safely  affirmed  that  no  individual  has  ever  contributed 
eo  largely  as  Mr.  Hullah  has  done,  towards  the  diff  usion  of  a  taste  for, 
and  knowledge  of  Music,  in  its  most  wholesome  form,  among  the 
people  of  this  country. 

*  HUXLEY,  THOMAS  HENRY,  a  distinguished  naturalist,  was 
educated  for  the  medical  profession  at  one  of  the  London  hospitals, 
but  his  taste  leadiug  him  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  he  became 
an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  sailtd  in  the  Rattle- 
snake with  Captain  Stanley.  This  expedition  visited  the  coasts 
of  Australia,  and  alter  having  been  out  between  two  and  three  years 
returned  to  England.  During  the  time  of  his  absence  from  England, 
Mr.  Huxley  sent  several  communications  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
seas  iu  which  he  was  sailing,  more  particularly  on  the  structure  of 
the  various  forms  of  jelly  fishes,  to  the  Linnoean  Society.  On  his 
return,  he  more  fully  elaborated  his  researches  on  this  remarkable 
family  of  animals,  aud  communicated  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society, 
entitled  'On  the  Anatomy  and  the  Affinities  of  the  Family  of  the 
Medusas.'  This  was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  in 
1819.  These  papers  contain  however  only  a  part  of  the  materials 
collected  by  this  industrious  observer,  and  he  has  now  (1857)  a  large 
work  with  illustrations  ready  for  the  press,  entitled  '  A  History  of  the 
Oceanic  Hydrozoa.'  His  researches  upon  the  Medusae  have  tended  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  struc  ure  of  those  least  known  to  British 
observers,  aud  have  confirmed  the  views  of  those  systematic  writers 
who  had  pieviously  regarded  these  animals  as  closely  allied  to  the 
great  family  of  polypes,  amongst  the  Radiate  class  of  animals. 

Mr.  Huxley  has  also  successfully  investigated  the  great  family  of 
Mollusca,  aud  iu  a  paper,  also  published  in  the '  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions,' on  the  '  Common  Plan,  or  Archetype  of  the  Mollusca,'  he 
showed  that  as  the  annulose  aod  vertebrate  animals  had  a  common 
type  or  plan,  so  also  had  the  Mollusca.  His  views  on  this  subject 
were  subsequently  developed  in  a  more  popular  form,  in  the  article 
'Mollusca,'  published  in  the  Natural  History  Division  of  this  Cyclo- 
paedia. Besides  these  papers,  he  has  published  several  on  various 
departments  of  Zoology  aud  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  'Annals 
aud  Magazine  of  Natural  History,'  and  in  the  '  Quarterly  Journal  of 


Microscopical  Science.'  On  the  resignation  of  Professor  Edward 
Forbes,  Mr.  Huxley  was  appointed  Profe-sor  of  Palaeontology  iu  the 
Government  School  of  Mines.  In  connection  with  this  chair  Professor 
Huxley  delivers  every  year  a  course  of  lectures  on  General  Natural 
History.  The  consecutive  reports  of  some  of  these  series  which  ap- 
peared in  the  '  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,'  and  also  various  lectures 
delivered  by  him  to  mixed  audiences,  did  much  to  explain  and  popu- 
larise his  views  on  the  broader  questions  of  natural  history  and  physi- 
ology, as  well  as  to  enhance  Mr.  Huxley's  reputation  as  a  comparative 
anat  mist.  He  has  delivered  several  evening  lectures  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  at  tht»  present  time  Fullerian  pro- 
fessor of  Physiology  in  that  institution.  He  h-.is  published  '  Man's 
Place  in  Nature,'  18C3,  and  'Elementary  Physiology,'  18u6. 


*  JULIEN,  STANISLAS-AIGNAN,  a  Chinese  scholar  of  the  highest 
eminence,  was  born  at  Orleans  on  the  20th  of  September  1791),  the  son 
of  Noel  Julieu  a  noted  mechanician  of  that  city.  He  was  singularly 
unfortunate  in  his  earlier  years,  at  the  age  of  four  he  lost  his  father, 
and  the  re-marriage  of  his  mother  gave  him  a  step-father,  who  set  his 
face  so  decidedly  against  the  boy's  receiving  a  superijr  education  that 
it  was  only  by  stealth  that,  with  his  mother's  connivance,  he  obtained 
some  les-ous  in  Latin.  On  the  death  of  the  step-father  he  was  sent  to 
the  college  of  Orleans,  but  the  death  of  his  mother  threw  him  into 
the  bauds  of  a  guardian,  who  determined,  in  spite  of  his  inclinations, 
to  make  him  an  ecclesiastic,  and  sent  him  to  the  'seminary;'  a  place 
of  education  for  young  prieBts.  At  this  time  he  had  a  strong  desiie  to 
become  acquainted  with  Greek,  and  as  that  lauguage  did  not  enter 
into  the  plan  of  studies  at  the  seminary,  he  learned  it  by  stealth,  by 
himself;  but  on  its  being  discovered  that  he  had  done  so,  his  extra- 
ordinary application  extorted  the  approval  of  his  superiors,  and  he  was 
even  appointed  to  teach  Greek  to  the  other  scholars.  He  then  taught 
himself  to  read  English,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  GennaD. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  emigrate  to  Camden,  in  South  Carolina, 
where  an  eller  brother  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  manufactory  of 
fire-arms,  when  news  of  the  death  of  his  brother  arrived  and  letaiued 
him  in  France.  In  1821  he  went  to  Paris,  with  the  ambition  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself  as  a  Grecian,  and  prepared  an  edition  of  Coluthus'a 
poem  of  the  'Rape  of  Helen,'  to  effect  the  publication  of  which,  he  had 
to  sell  the  last  house  that  remained  to  him  of  his  patrimony  at 
Orleans.  A  young  Scotchman,  named  John  Watson,  with  whom  he 
became  acquainted  at  Paris,  inspired  him  with  a  passion  for  the 
Oriental  languages,  and  fortunately  introduced  him  to  the  patronage  of 
Sir  William  Drummond,  the  author  of  '  Urigines,'  who  supplied  him 
with  sufficient  funds  to  enable  him  to  devote  himself  for  a  short  time 
to  the  study  of  Chinese. 

The  study  of  that  language  was  then  in  a  transition  state.  From 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  French  had  decid-dly  taken  the  lead  in 
introducing  a  knowhdge  of  Chinese  history,  science,  and  literature 
into  Europe,  but  the  numerous  works  of  value  on  the  subject  w  hich 
their  missionaries  had  given  to  the  world  in  the  course  ot  the  18th 
century,  were  rather  calculated  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  results,  to 
be  received  on  the  credit  of  the  writers,  than  to  enable  others  to  test 
tho>e  results  and  to  pursue  researches.  They  had  published  many 
volumes  of  memoirs  and  dissertations,  but  no  dictionary,  and  the 
grammar  of  Fourmont  was  an  imposture.  The  dictionary  of  Father 
Basil  of  Glemoua,  which  was  issued  at  the  expense  of  Napoleon  L,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  was  ecli|  sed  and  effaced  by  the 
far  superior  work  of  the  English  missionary,  Dr.  Morrison,  which  still 
remains  the  leading  Chinese  dictionary  for  all  Europe.  About  the  same 
time  a  few  close  translations  by  English  missionaries,  which  showed 
that  their  French  predecessors  had  taken  extensive  liberties  with  the 
originals,  roused  a  general  anticipation  that  for  the  future  the  French 
would  have  not  only  rivals,  but  superiors  in  the  field  which  had 
hitherto  been  their  own. 

These  anticipations  were  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled,  at  least  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  19th  century.  The  establishment  of  an  endowed 
Profe-sorship  of  Chinese  at  the  College  of  France  in  1815,  on  the 
recommeudation  of  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  proved  in  its  results  a  very 
important  step.  The  first  professor,  Abel  R^musat,  had  just  issued  a 
Chinese  grammar  of  singular  and  sterling  merit  at  the  time  that 
Julien  began  to  attend  his  lectures.  Julien  was  from  the  first  so  capti- 
vated with  Chinese,  that  he  at  once  gave  his  whole  time  and  attention  to 
the  study,  and  his  orogress  was  marvellous.  In  the  second  mouth  he 
commenced  a  translation  of  the  last  of  the  'Four  Books,'  which  maybe 
called  the  leading  sacred  classics  of  China — a  work  recording  the  con- 
versations of  Maug  Tsze,  or  Mencius,  the  philosopher  highest  in  reputa- 
tion among  his  countrymen  after  Confucius.  Six  months  afterwards  he 
presented  the  work  complete  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  which 
resolved  on  printing  it  at  its  expense,  and  at  the  same  time,  tho  Count 
de  Lasteyrie  offered  to  lithograph  the  original,  which  was  published  in 
conjunction.  The  book  thus  commenced  in  1824,  was  completed  in 
1830,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  that  can  be  placed  iu  the 
hands  of  a  student  of  Chinese.  The  previous  translation  of  Mencius  by 
Father  Noel  is  so  vague  that  it  affords  scarcely  any  assistance  towards 
reading  the  original ;  in  that  of  Julien  every  word  of  Chinese  is  rigidly 
rendered  into  Latin,  a  perpetual  commentary  is  added,  drawn  from 
Chim.se  sources,  and  copious  notes  are  iuserted  for  the  explanation  of 
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difficulties  in  construction.  Though,  as  might  be  expected,  tho  author 
has  committed  some  errors  in  this  first  production,  which  he  has  since 
acknowledged,  it  is,  taken  ou  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
achievements  in  the  annals  of  scholarship.  It  is  scarcely  less  wonderful 
that  the  ardour  of  which  it  was  a  proof,  appears  scarcely  to  have 
slackened  for  the  following  three-undthirty  years.  From  the  date  of 
the  publication  of  '  Mencius'  to  the  present  year,  a  third  of  a  century, 
M.  Julien  may  be  safely  said  to  have  pas-ed  "no  day  without  a  line" 
of  Chinese.  Though  the  aid  of  Sir  William  Diuinmoud  soon  ceased, 
his  talents  found  other  patronage.  His  future  was  secured  by  his 
appointment  to  the  sub  librarianship  of  the  Institute,  and  some  years 
after  he  was  named  one  of  the  conservators  of  the  inauuscripts  in  tho 
royal,  now  imperial  library,  by  which  the  Chinese  books,  which  in 
that  library  are,  though  printed,  technically  regarded  as  manu- 
scripts, were  placed  under  his  management.  The  collection,  which 
at  his  nomination  comprised  about  twelve  thousand  volumes,  has 
considerably  increased  under  his  superintendence.  In  1832,  ou  the 
death  of  Kcmueat,  he  was  unanimously  recommended  to  tho  vacant 
Professorship  of  Chinese  at  the  College  of  France,  and  it  is  generally 
acknowledged,  that  if  in  literary  aud  philosophical  talent,  he  does  not 
equal  his  brilliant  predecessor,  who  adorned  whatever  he  touched,  yet 
he  may  be  considered  even  a  profouuder  scholar  and  a  safer  guide 
through  the  iutricacies  of  Chinese.  Among  his  own  pupils  are  eminent 
names  :  Theodore  Pavie,  the  traveller  in  America  and  Asia,  and 
translator  from  Chinese  and  Sanscrit;  Biot,  the  younger,  son  of  the 
astronomer,  whose  early  death  was  a  great  loss  to  both  literature  and 
science  ;  and  Bazin,  now  professor  of  modem  Chinese,  who  has  always 
given  his  chief  attention  to  that  form  of  the  language.  These  pupils, 
in  conjunction  with  their  teacher,  have  for  many  years  past  restored  to 
Franco  the  supremacy  in  Chinese  literature,  which  she  once  seemed 
likely  to  lose.  In  England,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pass  a  grocer's 
shop  without  seeing  a  Chinese  inscription ;  in  the  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis Chinese  passengers  aud  Chiuese  beggars  are  of  daily  occurrence ; 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chinese  emigrants  live  under  tho  British 
flag  ;  our  transactions,  both  of  war  and  peace,  with  the  population 
of  from  three  to  four  hundred  millions  which  uses  the  Chiuese 
character,  are  of  the  most  important  kind  ;  but  the  study  of  that 
language  setms  to  be  still  regarded  as  an  object  of  no  interest,  except 
to  a  few  missionaries,  and  the  cultivation  of  its  literature  is  left  in 
London  to  the  care  of  one  professor,  with  a  salary  of,  we  believe, 
twenty  pounds  a  year. 

M.  Julieu's  publications,  which  are  numerous,  all  bear  on  the  subject 
of  his  favourite  language,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  translations  from 
modern  Greek,  and  one  from  English,  of  the  new  system  of  teaching 
writing  introduced  by  Carstaira,  of  which  he  is  a  warm  advocate.  He 
has  translated  two  Chinese  plays,  the  '  Hwuy-lan-ke,'  or  '  Circle  of 
Chalk,'  of  which  the  original  was  lithographed  in  the  '  Chrestomathic 
Chinoise,'  published  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  and  the  '  Chaou- 
chekoo-urh,'  or  'Orphan  of  the  House  of  Chaou,'  a  previous  translation 
of  which  by  Father  Premare  was  the  foundation  of  a  tragedy  by 
Voltaire,  which,  rendered  into  English  by  Murphy,  under  the  title  of 
'  The  Orphan  of  China,'  presents  the  only  dramatic  story  common  to 
the  Chinese  aud  English  stage.  Premare  had,  in  his  version,  omitted 
the  verses  which  are  interspersed  in  the  original  as  too  obscure  and 
difficult  ;  Julien  has  rendered  them  all.  A  version  of  a  Chinese 
novel,  of  which  the  original  was  first  published  about  1807.  and  the 
translation  in  1834,  '  Pih-chay-tsing-ke,'  •  White  and  Blue,  or  the  Two 
Fairy  Snake6,'  appears  to  have  met  with  little  success — the  story, 
which  is  full  of  Buddhist  superstitions,  is  much  less  suited  to  European 
taste  than  those  of  the  earlier  translated  novels,  '  The  Fortunate  Union,' 
and  '  The  Two  Fair  Cousins,'  which  are  strikingly  modern  in  tone, 
though  the  composition  of  one  of  them  is  ascribed  to  the  15th  century. 
A  'Summary  of  the  principal  Chinese  treatises  on  the  cultivation  of 
Mulberries  aud  the  management  of  Silk-worms,'  which  was  made 
into  French  at  the  desire  of  the  French  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  has  been  translated  into  several  languages,  and  au  English 
version  has  appeared  in  the  United  States.  '  Kau-iug-peen,'  or  the 
'  Bcok  of  Reconipences  and  Punishments,'  which,  though  in  French, 
is  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Oriental  Fund  of  London,  is  a 
religious  book  of  the  sect  of  the  Taou  Sze,  said  to  amount  to  about 
100  millions  in  number,  who  follow  the  doctrines  of  Laou-Tsze, 
a  contemporary  of  Confucius.  The  main  book  of  doctrine  of  Laou- 
Tsze  himself,  '  Taou  tih-king,'  or  the  '  Book  of  the  Way  and  of 
Virtue,'  was  trauslated  and  published  in  1841,  with  an  extensive  com- 
mentary, and  accompanied  by  the  original.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant work  that  M.  Julien  has  yet  issued  is  his  last,  the  '  Voyages 
des  Pelerins  Bouddhistes,'  or  '  Travels  of  Buddhist  Pilgrims,'  of  which 
the  first  volume  appeared  in  1853,  aud  the  second  in  1857.  The  first 
volume  comprises  a  history  of  the  life  of  Heueu-Tsang,  a  Chinese 
Buddhist,  ami  of  his  travels  in  India  from  a.d.  629  to  a.d.  645  ;  the 
second,  information  on  the  countries  west  of  China,  rendered  from  the 
Sanscrit  into  Chinese  by  Heueu-Tsang,  and  from  Chinese  into  French 
by  M.  Julien.  To  translate  these  volumes,  which  abouud  in  phrases 
foreign  to  Chinese,  required  not  only  an  accurate  knowledge  of  that 
language,  but  also  some  acquaintance  with  Sanscrit  aud  Pali,  and  the 
preliminary  studies  which  were  necessary  for  the  due  execution  of  the 
task  Bpread  over  a  period  of  twenty  years.  The  work  throws  an 
unexpected  lmht  on  the  early  history  and  geography  of  India,  and 
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some  of  tho  expense  of  its  preparation  and  publication  was  defrayed 
by  the  English  Ea  t,  India  Company. 

In  addition  to  th  He  various  labours  M.  Julien  in  the  writer  of 
three  controversial  pamphlets  of  some  ex'ent,  in  which  he  critic  i  ei 
with  much  Beverity  the  mistakes  and  shortcomings  of  M.  Paiithier, 
a  Chinese  scholar,  who  published  defective  trau-l  itious  of  portions  of 
Luou-Tsze  and  Ileuou-Tsang.  In  th.  e  p.nupbleU  much  u,  i,t  is  inci- 
dentally thiown  on  various  questions  of  Chinese  grammar.  He  has 
also  contributed  a  long  scries  of  ai  ticl>  s  to  the  Parisian  'Journal 
Asiatique,'  of  which  he  has  for  some  ycais  been  one  of  the  editors. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  ou  the  origin  aud  progress  of 
priutiug  in  China.  The  invention  of  printing  by  blocks,  each  coutain- 
ii  g  a  page,  has  been  attributed  not  only  by  Klaprotli,  but  by  sev.  ral 
Chiuese  writers,  to  a  certain  Fung-taou  about  the  date  of  a.d.  932; 
but  M.  Julien  refers  to  passages  in  Chinese  encyclop  edias,  in  which 
the  process  is  mentioned  as  in  use  iu  a.d.  593,  aud  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  about  A.D.  58 1.  lie  also  quotes  a  reinarka' le  passage, 
iu  which  a  certain  Pe-sbing,  a  smith,  is  said  to  have  invented, 
between  a.d.  1041  and  1049,  a  process  for  setting  up  pages  with 
moveable  Chinese  characters,  which  afterwards  fell  iuto  disuse,  as, 
from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Chinese  language,  the  earlier  prac- 
tice of  priutiug  in  whole  pages,  a  species  of  stereot\  pe,  was  found  more 
convenient.  M.  Julien  a  ids  however  that,  when  ia  1773  the  Emperor 
Keen  lung  issued  a  decree  for  the  publication  of  a  very  large  collection 
of  the  Chinese  staudard  works,  a  member  of  the  ministry  of  finance, 
Kin-keen,  suggested  that  iu  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  keeping  in 
store  the  immeuse  quantity  of  blocks  that  would  be  required,  the  old 
moveable  type  system  should  be  revived,  and  that,  in  1776  the  emperor 
approved  of  the  proposal,  which  was  accordingly  acted  upon.  The 
whole  of  these  statements  are  very  mteiestiug,  but  the  reader  cannot 
help  suspecting  some  errors  in  the  details,  when  he  notices  the  extra- 
ordinary exteut  which  is  attributed  by  three  of  the  most  learned 
scholars  of  the  century  to  the  collection  of  Chiuese  staudard  works 
referred  to  its  published  by  order  of  Keen-lung.  In  the  article  on 
printing,  M.  Julien  describes  this  collection  as  extending  to  10,412 
distinct  works.  Iu  a  lecture  on  Chiuese  literature,  Kcmusat  states 
distinctly  that  "  the  emperor  ordered  the  publication  of  a  select 
collection  (collection  choiaie)  iu  180,000  volumes."  Professor  Neu- 
mann of  Munich  reduces  the  number,  but  only  to  160,000,  and 
M.  Julien,  iu  hiB  preface  to  his  woik  on  tbe  Mulberry  and  Silkworm, 
adopts  the  same  number  as  of  the  entire  work,  and  states  that,  "  in 
1818,  there  had  already  appeared  78,627  volumes  of  this  vast  col- 
lection." It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  three  such  men  should  have 
put  forth  statements  so  extraordinary,  apparently  without  even  having 
suspected  that  for  vclu:n^s  they  should  have  read  books  in  the  sense  of 
chapters. 


*  LIVINGSTONE,  DAVID,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  and  Fellow  of  the 
Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Glasgow.  Under  the  head 
Moffat,  Kobekt,  a  notice  has  been  given  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  which 
agiees  in  substance  with  the  bri^f  account  which  he  has  himself  given 
of  his  early  life  in  the  Introduction  to  his  recently- published  volume 
entitled  '  Missionary  Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Africa,  including 
a  Sketch  of  Sixteen  Years'  Residence  iu  the  Interior  of  Africa,  and  a 
Journey  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Loanda  on  the  West  Coast; 
thence  across  the  Continent,  down  the  river  Zambesi,  to  the  Eastern 
Ocean,'  8vo,  Londou,  1857,  with  Map  and  Illustrations.  In  addition  to 
the  brief  notice  of  Dr.  Livingstone  already  given  under  Moffat,  a  few 
facts  may  be  here  stated. 

Dr.  Livingstone's  great-grandfather  was  a  native  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  and  fell  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  fighting  for  tbe  Stuar: 
line  of  kings.  His  grandfather  was  a  small  farmer  in  Ulva,  one  of 
the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  aud  there  his  father  was  born. 
Finding  the  farm  in  Ulva  insufficient  for  the  support  of  a  numerous* 
family,  the  grandfather  removed  to  the  Blantyre  Works,  a  large  cotton 
manufactory  on  the  Clyde,  above  Glasgow,  where  the  sons  received 
employment  as  clerks,  and  himself  as  a  confidential  messenger.  The 
father  brought  up  his  children  in  connection  with  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land, but  afterwards  left  it,  and  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  hia  life 
held  the  office  of  deacon  of  an  independent  church  iu  Hamilton.  He 
died  in  February  1856,  when  his  son  had  passed  Zumbo  on  his  jourcey 
to  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 

David  Liviugstone,  when  ten  years  of  age,  was  placed  in  the  cotton- 
factory  as  '  a  piecer.'  While  in  this  situation,  though  the  day's  labour 
was  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eight  in  the  evening,  he  learned 
Latin,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  well  acquainted  with  Hoi  ace, 
Virgil,  and  other  classical  authors.  He  also  read  with  eag  rness  scien- 
tific works  aud  books  of  travels,  not  only  studying  at  night,  but  by 
placing  his  book  on  a  portion  of  the  spiuniug  jenny,  he  could  catch 
sentence  after  sentence  as  he  passed  at  his  work.  In  his  nineteenth 
year  he  was  promoted  to  the  toil  of  cottou-spinni  g,  which,  being  then 
of  a  slender  form,  he  felt  very  severe,  but  was  well  paid  for.  He  hsd 
become  desirous  of  going  out  to  Ci.ina  as  a  medical  mi-sionary.  and 
the  remuneration  which  he  received  tor  his  labour  euabled  bin  to 
support  himself  while  attending  medical  and  Greek  classes  in  Glasgow 
in  the  winter,  and  the  divinity  lectures  of  Dr.  Wardlaw  in  the  summer. 
In  due  time  he  was  admitted  a  L  c.ntiateof  the  Faculty  of  Pbvficiane 
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at  Glasgow.  Haviug  joined  the  London  Missionary  Society,  he  was 
now  qualified  for  a  medical  missionary  in  Chiua,  but  the  war  with 
that  couutry  was  then  in  activity,  and  under  the  circumstances  it  was 
deemed  butter  that  he  should  go  to  South  Africa,  where  Mr.  Moffat 
had  opened  an  inviting  field  for  missionary  labour.  After  a  more 
extended  theological  training  in  England  than  he  had  eujoyed  in 
Glasgow,  he  embarked  lor  Africa  in  1840,  and  iu  three  months  reached 
Cape  Town.  Going  round  to  Algoa  Bay,  he  proceeded  thence  to  the 
interior,  where  he  spent  the  following  sixteen  years  of  his  life. 

After  residing  some  time  at  the  principal  missionary  station  at 
Kuruman  and  other  place",  and  studying  the  language  and  manners 
of  that  section  of  the  Bechuanas  called  Bikwaius,  he  selected  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Mabotea  (25°  14'  S.  lat.,  26°  30'  E.  long.),  as  the 
Bite  of  a  missionary  station,  and  thither  he  removed  in  1843.  While 
residing  there  he  went  out  on  one  occasion  with  a  party  of  the  natives 
for  the  purpose  of  Bhootiug  one  or  two  of  a  troop  of  lions,  which  leaping 
into  the  cattle-pens  by  night,  destroyed  the  cows,  and  even  attacked 
the  herds  iu  open  day.  If  only  one  of  the  lions  were  killed,  it  was 
expected  that  the  troop  would  leave  the  locality.  The  natives  sur- 
rounded the  lions  while  they  were  sitting  on  a  hill,  but  allowed  them 
to  break  through  and  escape.  Livingstone  however,  seeing  one  of 
them  sitting  behind  a  hush  on  a  piece  of  rock,  at  a  distauce  of  about 
thirty  yards,  took  a  good  aim,  and  fired  both  barrels  of  his  gun  into 
the  bush.  He  was  uncertain  whether  the  lion  was  struck  or  not,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  reloading  his  gun  when  the  lion  sprung  upon  him, 
caught  his  shoulder,  and  they  both  came  to  the  ground  together,  the 
lion  having  odo  of  his  paws  on  the  back  of  Livingstone's  head.  One 
of  the  natives,  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  yards,  taking  aim,  and 
both  barrels  missing  fire,  the  lion  sprung  upon  the  native,  and  bit  his 
thigh.  Another  native  then  attempted  to  spear  the  lion,  which  then 
caught  this  man  by  the  shoulder,  but  at  that  moment  the  two  bullets 
fired  by  Livingstone  took  effect,  and  the  lion  fell  down  dead.  Besides 
crushing  the  bone  into  splinters,  he  left  eleven  teeth-wounds  in  the 
upper  part  of  Livingstone's  arm.  The  consequence  has  bten  that  he 
has  a  false  joint  at  the  shoulder,  which  has  ever  since  prevented  him 
from  taking  a  steady  aim. 

Dr.  Livingstone  resided  among  the  Bakwaius,  mostly  at  the  station 
which  wa<  called  Kolobeng  from  a  stream  of  that  name,  on  the  banks 
of  which  it  Wits  situated.  On  the  1st  of  June  1849,  Dr.  Livingstone,  in 
company  with  Messrs.  Oswell  and  Murray,  two  gentlemen  who  had 
come  from  the  East  Indies  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  started  from 
Kolobeng  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  Lake  Ngami.  This  pur- 
pose was  accomplished  on  the  1st  of  August.  In  June  1851,  Dr. 
Livingstone  discovered  the  Zambesi  flowing  in  the  centre  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  continent  of  South  Africa.  In  April  1852  he 
returned  to  Cape  Town,  with  Mrs.  Livingstone  and  his  children,  for 
the  purpose  of  sending  them  to  England,  while  he  returned,  in  order 
to  seek  a  more  healthy  locality  for  a  station,  where  he  should  also  be 
free  from  the  anuoyauces  to  which  he  had  been  some  time  subjected 
by  the  Boers  of  the  Cashan  Mountains.  Haviug  sent  his  family  home 
to  Euglaud,  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  the  beginning  of  June  1852,  com- 
menced his  last  journey  from  Cape  Town.  While  detained  at  Kuru- 
man he  received  intelligence  of  Preforms,  the  Dutch  revolutionary 
leader,  having  sent  400  Boers  to  attack  the  Bakwains  at  Kolobeng. 
They  burnt  down  the  village,  killed  about  sixty  men,  and  canied  away 
many  of  their  women  and  about  200  of  the  school  children  for  slaves. 
Dr.  Livingstone's  house  was  plundered  of  everything,  his  books  torn  to 
pieces  and  scattered  about,  and  all  the  property  in  the  village  taken 
away.  Haviug  returned  to  Kolobeng,  and  remained  a  few  days  with 
the  wretched  Bakwains,  he  prepared  to  depart  northwards  on  the 
15th  of  January  1853,  and  on  the  23rd  of  May  arrived  at  Linyanti 
(18°  17'  20"  S.  lat.,  23°  50'  9"  E.  long.),  the  capital  of  the  great  tribe 
called  Makoldlo.  The  chief,  named  Sekeletu,  aud  the  whole  of  the 
population  of  the  town,  numbering  between  6000  and  7000,  received 
him  with  enthusiastic  kindness. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  1853,  Dr.  Livingstone  took  his  departure 
from  Linyanti,  for  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  accompanied  by  twenty- 
seven  natives  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Makoldlo.  The  journey  was  per- 
formed partly  by  laud,  and  paitly  by  water  in  canoes.  They  ascended 
the  Leeambye  till  th-y  reached  its  affluent  the  Leeba,  coming  from 
the  N.N.W.,  which  they  also  ascended  for  some  distance,  aud  then 
travelled  overlaud  till  they  reached  the  Lake  Dilolo.  Thence,  with 
much  difficulty  and  frequent  danger  from  hostile  natives,  they  pro- 
ceeded till  they  cached  the  Coango  (Quango),  which  they  crossed,  and 
were  then  protected  by  the  Portuguese,  aud  treated  with  great  kind- 
ness, till  they  reached  Loango,  the  capital  of  Angola,  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa.  At  Loango  Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  party  were 
received  by  Mr.  Gabriel,  the  British  commissioner  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade,  aud  treated  with  the  most  liberal  hospitality,  and 
were  also  treated  with  kindness  by  the  Portuguese  authorities.  They 
remaiue  I  at  Loango  till  September  20, 1854,  when  they  started  on  their 
return  journey  to  Linyanti,  which  they  reached  in  September  1855. 

On  tUe  3rd  of  November  1855,  Dr.  Livingstone  started,  in  company 
with  a  number  of  natives,  on  his  journey  to  the  east  rn  coast  of 
Africa.  Alter  passing  over  the  Victoria  Falls  the  Leeambye  takes  the 
name  of  the  Zambesi,  both  names  having  the  same  meaning,  namely 
'river.'  Following  the  course  of  the  Zambesi,  sometimes  on  the 
northern  bank  and  sometimts  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  they  pro- 


ceeded to  some  distance  below  Zumbo,  where  a  native  chief  lent  them 
some  canoes,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  cross  to  the  southern 
side.  On  the  3rd  of  March  1B56,  they  reached  the  Portuguese  station 
at  Tete,  which  they  left  on  the  22ud  of  March,  and,  sailing  d  own  the 
Zambesi,  on  the  27th  arrived  at  Senna.  Thence  Dr.  Liviugstoue  pro- 
ceeded to  Kilimane,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  her  Majesty's  gun- 
brig  Frolic  having  arrived  there,  Dr.  Livingstone  was  received  on 
board.  The  Frolic  left  Kilimane  July  12,  and  arrived  at  Mauritius 
August  12,  where  Dr.  Livingstone  remained  till  November,  when  he 
returned  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Overland  route,  aud  on  the  12th  of 
December  1856,  was  in  England.  Dr.  Livingstone  hopes  to  establish  a 
trade  with  the  interior  of  Africa  by  means  of  the  great  river  Zambesi, 
and  the  British  government  have  decided  upon  granting  a  sum  of 
5000J.  in  order  to  defray  the  cost  of  an  expedition  up  that  river.  A 
ship  of  the  proper  construction,  drawing  a  small  quantity  of  water,  is 
no<v  (December  1857)  ready,  and  if  the  voyage  is  to  be  made  next 
year,  she  must  leave  this  couutry  in  January,  so  as  to  be  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Zambesi  in  March ;  otherwise  the  expedition  must  be  deferred 
till  the  following  year.  [See  Supplement.] 


*  MAURY,  MATTHEW  FONTAINE,  LL.D.,  Lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  navy,  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Observatory  and 
Hydrograpl.ical  Office  at  Washington,  was  born  on  the  14th  of 
January  1806,  in  Spottsylvanla  County,  Virginia,  but  educated  in 
Teunessee,  whither  his  parents  removed  while  he  was  very  young. 
Having  entered  the  United  States  navy,  he,  iu  1824,  received  a  com- 
mission as  mi  isbipman  on  board  the  Brandywiue.  He  continued  with 
this  vessel  during  a  voyage  to  Europe  and  a  cruise  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Afterwards,  it  is  stated  in  Duyckinck's  '  Cyclopedia  of  American 
Literature,'  he  served  in  the  Vincennes  sloop,  on  board  of  which  he 
made  a  voyage  round  the  globe,  which  occupied  nearly  four  years. 
This  statement  is  also  made  in  other  works,  but  in  Commander  Wilkes's 
'  Narrative  of  the  United  States  Exploriug  Expedition,'  published  by 
the  United  States  government,  though  the  name  of  a  Lieutenant 
Maury  occurs  in  the  list  of  the  crew  of  the  Vincennes,  it  is  William 
L.  and  not  Matthew  F.  Maury,  and  no  other  person  of  the  name  of 
Maury  is  on  the  list  of  the  crew  of  either  of  the  ships.  Commodore 
Wilkes  seems  expressly  to  state  that  his  was  the  first  exploring  expe- 
dition made  by  order  of  the  United  States  government,  so  ttiat  Mr. 
Maury  could  not  have  sailed  in  a  previous  voyage,  while  a  circumstance 
stated  in  Duyckinck,  would,  if  the  date  be  correct,  prove  (apart  even 
from  the  discrepancy  of  the  Christian  names)  that  he  did  not  sail  in 
:  this  or  any  subsequent  voyage — namely,  that  in  1839  he  had  the  mis- 
;  fortune  to  have  his  1^-g  broken  by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  and  being  thus 
rendered  lame,  was  incapacitated  for  further  service  afloat :  the  voyage 
of  the  Vincennes  under  Commodore  Wilkes  occupied  from  1838  to 
1842.  Mr.  Maury  served  for  awhile  as  master  of  the  Falmouth, 
stationed  in  the  Pacific,  from  which  he  was  removed  to  the  frigate 
Potomac  as  acting  li  -utenant;  and  soon  after,  having  by  this  time 
established  his  character  as  a  scientific  seaman,  he  was  appointed  on 
his  retuin  to  New  York  to  accompany  an  exploratory  expedition 
under  Captain  Jones  as  director  of  the  astronomical  obser*  atious, 
with  the  r.jnk  of  lieutenant.  Before  the  expedition  sailed  he  resigned 
the  appointment  at  the  same  time  with  Captain  Jones.  Shortly  after 
he  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  depot  of  naval  charts  and 
instruments  at  Washington.  Under  his  direction  the  depot  of  naval 
charts  soon  assumed  an  important  character.  It  was  re  organised,  the 
plan  enlarged,  and  named  the  National  Observatory  ;  but  it  having 
become  more  and  more  exclusively  a  branch  of  the  naval  service,  its 
title  was  in  1855  changed  to  that  of  the  Naval  Observatory.  Whilst 
at  sea,  Mr.  Maury  had  written  a  valuable  work  for  the  use  of  mariners, 
entitled  '  A  New  Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  Navigation,'  in 
which  he  treated  at  length  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  as  far  as  they 
bore  on  navigation,  with  theoretical  and  empirical  methods  of  working 
out  the  various  probLms  of  the  navigator,  as  well  as  embodied  the 
results  cf  his  own  observation  and  experience.  The  work  was  not  of 
service  to  others  only  :  the  composition  of  it  had  compelled  him  not 
merely  to  master  more  thoroughly  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics, 
but  it  had  led  him  to  look  steadily  at  the  still  unfulfilled  desiderata  of 
the  mariner,  which  his  self-training  had  fitted  him  at  once  to  compre- 
hend clearly  and  emboldened  him  to  endeavour  to  supply. 

His  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the  National  Observatory  at 
Wa-hiogton,  and  of  the  government  Hydrographical  Office,  enabled 
him  to  give  a  most  important  practical  direction  to  his  previous  inves- 
tigations. His  attention  had  been  strongly  directed  to  the  subject  of 
ocean  currents  and  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  he  saw  how  much  more  pre- 
cision might  be  given  to  our  knowledge  respecting  them  by  an 
extended  system  of  well-directed  simultaneous  observations.  In  1842 
he  submitted  to  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Hydrography 
a  scheme  for  the  making  of  daily  observations  at  fixed  hours  by  the 
commanders  of  the  naval  and  merchant  service  of  the  United  btat<s 
when  at  sea.  The  scheme  was  adopted  ;  and  masters  of  vessels  were 
supplied  with  model  lo.-s,  according  to  which  they  were  to  enter  the 
direction  of  the  wind  at  least  once  in  every  eight  hours  ;  the  direction, 
velocity,  depths,  and  limits  of  the  various  currents;  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  water  at  the  surface,  aud  as 
far  as  practicable  at  vai  ious  depths  of  the  sea ;  as  well  as  such  other 
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phenomena  as  might  appear  to  bpar  on  the  main  objects  of  enquiry.  An 
'Abstract  Log'  of  theuo  observation*  was  to  be  deposited  at  tlie 
observatory  at  the  end  of  each  voyage.  In  the  case  of  whalerH,  the 
limits  within  which  the  "right  whale"  (or  that  which  is  the  special 
object  of  the  whaler's  search)  was  seen  was  to  be  carefully  indicated, 
In  his  report  drawn  up  after  nine  years'  experience,  Lieutenant  Maury 
stated  tnat  abstract  logs  sufficient  to  make  200  larc,e  manuscript 
volumes,  averaging  each  from  2000  to  15000  days'  observations,  hud 
been  collected,  examined  by  a  staff  of  officers  selected  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  results  tabulated.  As  soon  as  sufficient  materials  were 
obtained,  Lieutenant  Maury  issued  a  series  of  Wind  and  Current  Charts 
of  the  Atl.mtic  Ocean,  which  were  continually  corrected  and  extended 
as  fresh  u  atter  was  collected. 

As  early  as  April  1844  he  stated  the  result  at  which  he  had  arrived 
respecting  the  Gulf  Stream,  ocean  currents,  and  great  circle  sailing, 
in  a  paper  which  he  read  before  the  National  Institute,  and  which, 
under  the  title  of  '  A  Scheme  for  Rebuilding  Southern  Commerce,'  was 
printed  in  the  'Southern  Literary  Messenger  '  for  July  of  that  year. 
But  he  published  the  full  development  of  his  views  in  the  '  Explana- 
tions and  Sailing  Directions  to  accompany  the  Wind  and  Cm  rent 
Charts;'  '  Notice  to  Mariners:  being  Routes  to  Ports  in  the  Pacific, 
Indian,  and  South  Atlautic  Oceans,'  1850;  and  the  '  InvestLation  of 
the  Winds  and  Currents  of  the  Sea,'  printed  in  tlie  Appendix  to  the 
'Washington  Astronomical  Observations  for  1846,'  1851.  The  vast 
importance  of  the  'Wind  and  Current  Charts,'  and  of  the  '  Jnves'i- 
gations,  Explanations,  and  Sailing  Directions,'  lias  long  been  acknow- 
ledged by  all  authorities.  For  the  man  of  science,  they  have  gone  far 
to  remove  previous  errors  of  observation,  and  contradictory  state- 
ments respecting  the  great  oceanic  currents,  and  laid  a  secure  basis 
for  the  study  of  marine  meteorology.  But  their  practical  and  com- 
mercial benefits  have  been  even  more  striking  than  the  scientific.  To 
the  navigaror  they  have  been  of  incalculable  value,  not  merely  in  show- 
ing him  the  importance  of  scientific  observations,  but  in  enabling  him 
to  avoid  perilous  tracts,  and  materially  to  shorten  the  passages  at  sea. 
It  was  stated  by  President  Pierce  in  his  message  to  Congress  in  1855, 
that  by  means  of  the  Charts  and  Directions  "  the  passage  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States  has  been  shortened 
by  about  forty  days;"  the  passage  I  etween  the  American  and  English 
ports  has  also  by  the  same  means  been  very  considerably  shortened. 
For  the  whale-fisher  it  was  fouud  that  there  were  immense  belts  of 
ocean  from  which  by  physical  causes  the  "  right  whale  '  was  entirely 
excluded,  and  the  true  fishing  ground  was  very  clearly  indicated. 
Again,  the  sytematic  prosecution  of  deep  sea  soundings,  led,  among 
other  things,  to  the  discovery  of  what  has  been  called  the  '  telegraphic 
plateau,'  the  existence  of  which  has  rendered  practicable  an  eLctrio 
telegraph  between  England  and  America. 

Following  up  bis  labours  at  home,  Lieutenant  Maury,  when  the 
results  of  the  system  of  regular  maritime  observations,  which  he  had 
organised,  had  placed  their  value  beyond  question,  sought  to  render 
the  investigation  as  universal  as  possible  by  means  of  a  general  j 
scheme  of  international  co-operation.  With  this  view,  having  se- 
cured the  cordial  assistance  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  he, 
with  the  sanction  of  his  governmeot,  applied  in  the  first  instat  ce 
to  the  British  Admiralty,  and  happily  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
Biitish  government  to  direct  that  corresponding  observations  should 
be  made  by  British  ships  of  war,  and  recommending  the  same  to  the 
Merchant  service.  The  example  and  influence  of  the  two  great- 
est maritime  nations  was  sufficient  to  induce  the  other  maritime 
powers  to  promise  their  co-operation,  and  accordingly  a  congress  was 
held  at  Brussels,  in  1853,  which  was  attended  by  Lieutenant  Maury, 
at  which  a  scheme  was  agreed  to  for  a  uniform  system  of  daily  obser- 
vations at  sea  by  the  commanders  of  ships  of  all  nations.  The  result 
of  this  conference  may  be  given  in  the  wows  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  in  his 
address  as  President  to  the  British  Association,  August  1857  : — "  The 
Report  of  the  Conference  recommending  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  a 
general  system  of  marine  meteorological  observations  was  laid  before 
the  Biitish  Parliament  soon  after,  aud  a  sum  of  money  was  voted  for 
the  necessary  expenditure.  The  British  Association  undertook  to 
supply  verified  instruments  by  means  of  its  Ooservatory  at  Kew  ;  and 
the  Royal  Society,  in  consultation  witU  the  mo.  t  eminent  meteorolo-  ' 
gists  of  Europe  and  America,  addressed  an  able  teport  to  the  Board  of  i 
Trade,  in  which  the  objects  to  be  at'ended  to,  sq  as  to  render  the 
system  of  observation  most  available  for  science,  were  clearly  set  forth. 
With  this  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  two  leading  scientific 
societies,  the  establishment  was  soon  organised.  It  was  placed  under 
the  direction  of  a  di-tiuguished  naval  officer,  Admiral  Fitz  Roy  ;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  1855  it  was  in  op^  ration.  Agents  were  established 
at  the  principal  poits  for  the  supply  of  instruments,  books,  and 
instructions;  and  there  are  now  more  than  200  British  ships  so  fur- 
nished, whose  officers  have  undertaken  to  make  and  record  the 
required  observations,  and  to  transmit  them  f.  om  time  to  time  to  the 
department.  The  observations  are  tabulated,  by  collecting  togeth- r, 
in  separate  books,  those  of  each  month,  corre"pondiug  to  geographical 
spaces  bounded  by  meridians  and  parallels  10  degrees  apart  At  the 
present  time  700  mouths  of  logs  have  beeu  received  from  nearly  100 
merchant  ships,  and  are  iu  process  of  tabulation.  Hollaud  is  taking 
•icii'ar  steps;  and  the  Meteor<  logical  Institute  of  that  country,  under 
Ibe  direction  of  Mr.  Bays  Bcllot,  has  already  published  three  volumes 
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of  nautical  information,  obtained  from  Dutch  vessels  iu  the  Allaiitio 
and  Indian  Oceans." 

In  1855  Lieutenant  Maury  embodied  in  a  popular  form  the  result* 
of  his  investigations  on  maritime  geography  and  in.  t<  orology,  in  hit 
'Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,'  of  which  a  second  and  enlarge  1 
edition  was  published  in  the  same  year.  As  an  oiiginal  scientitio 
discoverer  Lieutenant  Maury  is  perhaps  scare  ly  entitled  to  10  high 
a  pla  e  as  his  countrymen  claim  for  hiui.  His  attainment*  are  very 
extensive,  but  Ids  great  distinction  lies  in  hit  faculty  of  nystematiiun^ 
aud  rendering  practically  applicable  other  men's  observations  ami 
discoveries.  In  his  enquiries  on  the  ocean  currents  aud  the  go  f- 
stream,  and  in  the  construction  of  his  charts,  his  course  was  plain  y 
marked  out  for  him  by  Rennell  ;  and  much  that  he  lias  propounde  I 
on  marine  meteorology  was  laid  down  by  Dove  aud  others.  But  ho 
has  extended  their  discoveries  and  added  others  of  his  own.  and  he 
has  examined  the  preat  field  of  investigation  more  thoroughly  and 
seen  its  immen  e  practical  Importance  more  ch  arly  than  aDy  of  hi* 
predecessors  or  contemporaries,  and,  what  was  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence, he  at  once  perc  lved  and  applied  the  best  possible  means  of 
solving  most  readily  and  perfectly  tne  remaining  problems  and  render- 
ing the  results  practicably  avail  iblfl  for  the  service  of  the  i  avigation  and 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  A  man  of  profounder  scientific  acquire- 
ments might  have  given  a  more  learned  aspect  to  his  investigations, 
but  only  one  endowed  with  the  rare  practical  genius,  industry,  and 
energy — combined  with  the  thorough  knowledi;e  of  nautical  matters — 
of  Lieutenant  Maury  could  have  presented  them  in  so  clear  and 
workable  a  form  as  at  once  to  have  satisfied  the  judgment  of  scientitio 
men,  removed  the  indifference  of  governments,  and  secured  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  navigators  generally. 

Besides  the  works  already  noticed  Lieutenant  Maury  is  the  author 
of  a  series  of  'Letters  on  the  Amazon  and  the  Atlan'ic  slopes  of 
South  America;'  'Refraction  and  other  Table-1,  prepared  especially 
for  the  Reduction  of  Observations  at  the  National  Observatory, 
Wa-hington;'  'On  the  probable  Relation  between  Magnetism  and  the 
Circulation  of  the  Atmosphere:  Appendix  to  Washington  Astrono- 
mical Observations,  1846'  (185i);  "Astronomical  Observations  made 
at  the  National  Observatory'  ( 1  S-">3) ;  and  a  'Letter  concerning  Lanes 
for  the  Steamers  crossing  the  Atlantic'  (1854),  in  which  he  lays  down 
a  plan  for  the  avoidance  of  collisions  with  Atlantic  steamers  by 
confining  them  to  certain  eastward  and  westward  tracks  or  '  lanes," 
which  he  shows  by  observations  taken  from  log-books  extending  over 
46,000  days,  would  afford  at  the  same  time  the  mo.-t  direct  as  well  as 
the  safest  routes.  The  official  charts  prepared  by  Lieutenant  Maury 
at  the  Naval  Observatory,  and  publishe  1  by  the  Bureau  of  Ordnauce 
and  Hydrography  at  Washington,  comprise:  North  and  South  Atlan- 
tic Track  Charts  (8  sheets  each)  ;  North  Pacific  Track  Charts  (4  sheets), 
and  South  Pacific  (2  sheets);  North  and  South  Atlantic  and  Capti 
Horn  Pilot  Charts  (2  sheets  each) ;  North  Pacific  (6  sheets),  an  i 
South  Pacific  Pilot  Charts;  Coast  of  Brazil  Pilot  Charts;  Trada 
Wind  Charts  of  the  Atlantic;  Whale  Chart  of  the  World  (4  sh^e-s  ; 
Thermal  Charts  of  the  North  Atlantic  (8  sheets) ;  Storm  and  Raia 
Charts  of  the  North  Atlantic,  &c. 

MILNE-EDWARDS.    [Edwards,  HenriMiln-e.1 

MONK,  DR.  JAMES  HENRY,  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol, 
was  born  in  1784,  aud  received  his  early  education  at  Norwich  Gram- 
mar school  and  the  Charter  House.  He  subsequently  entered  at 
Trinity  Colh-ge,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  Fellow  and  Tutor.  In 
1808  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  the  celebrated  Richard  Porson  as  Regius 
professor  of  Greek  in  the  university.  It  was  mainly  owing  to  his  efforts 
that  the  preseut  system  of  classical  honours  at  Cambridge  was  estab- 
lished, aud  the  Pitt  press  fouuded.  Asa  scholar  of  Porson's  school 
he  is  best  known  for  his  editions  of  the  Alcestis  and  Hippolytus  of 
E  iripides,  and  in  the  literary  world  for  his  'Life  of  Bentley,"  and  the 
'Adversaria'  of  PorBon.  He  was  appointed  Dean  of  Peterborough 
in  1824,  and  consecrated  bishop  of  Glouc>"ter  in  1830;  the  see 
of  Bristol  was  added  to  his  charge  in  1536.    He  died  June  6,  1856. 

NEWTON,  REV.  JOHN,  we'l  known  as  a  divine,  and  as  the  friend 
of  the  poet  Cowper,  was  bjrn  in  London  July  24,  1725  (OS.).  His  life 
was  a  very  remuk'ble  on-.  His  father  was  the  master  of  a  ship  in  the 
Mediterranean  trade,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven,  youog  Newton  (whose 
only  school-education  was  from  his  eighth  to  his  tenth  year)  accompa- 
nied his  fath>  r  to  sea,  and  in  the  following  years  made  several  voyages, 
but  with  considerable  intervals  between  them.  Fro  n  his  mother  he 
had  derived  religious  instruction  and  example,  but  she  di>  d  while  he 
was  very  young,  and  he  early  fell  into  vicious  habits.  In  his  nine- 
teenth year  he  was  seized  by  a  press  gang,  and  taken  on  board  the 
Harwich  ship-of-war.  His  father  however  procured  bim  recommenda- 
tions, and  he  was  placed  on  the  quarter-deck  as  a  midshipman. 
Extreme  carelessness  at  this  time  marked  his  conduct ;  he  forftited 
his  captain's  good  opinion,  aud  on  the  ship  touching  at  Plymouth  he 
des»  rted,  having  heard  that  his  father  was  at  Torbay.  He  was  speedily 
captured,  flogged,  and  degraded.  Treated  with  contempt  as  well  as 
harshness,  his  lot  s-emed  almost  insupportable,  and  on  the  application 
of  an  African  trader  off  Madeira  for  assistance,  he  volunteered  to  go 
on  boapf,  and  accordingly  obtained  his  di-char^e.  This  ship  he  left 
on  the  African  coast,  and  hired  himself  as  a  labourer  on  an  estate  "O 
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the  island  of  Benanocs,  S.E.  of  Sierra  Leone.  During  the  fifteen 
months  he  remained  here,  he  suffered  dreadfully  from  sickness  and 
ill-treatment,  but  he  was  at  length  found  by  the  captain  of  an  African 
ship  who  had  been  commissioned  by  his  father  to  make  iuquiries  after 
him,  and  restored  to  bis  friends.  His  father  however  he  did  not  see 
again :  he  had  been  appointed  governor  of  York  Fort  in  Hudson's  Bay, 
where  he  die  i  in  1750. 

It  was  in  May  1748  that  young  Newton  returned  to  England.  By 
this  time  his  character  had  undergone  a  great  change.  His  loneline-s 
and  sufferings  in  Africa  had  rendered  him  serious  :  a  storm  which 
occurred  on  his  passage  home,  and  during  which  the  ship  was  iu  immi- 
nent peril,  had  deepened  his  seriousness  into  strong  religious  convic- 
tion. So  high  an  opinion  had  his  conduct  on  this  voyage  raised  of 
his  character  and  ability,  that  the  owner  of  the  vessel  immediately 
offered  him  the  command  of  auother  Guinea  ship,  but  he  declined 
the  offer,  preferring  to  serve  at  least  another  voyage  as  mate.  He  now 
devoted  the  whole  of  his  leisure  to  self-improvement.  Whilst  in  Africa 
be  had  one  book — Euclid's  Elements  ;  and,  drawing  the  diagrams  on 
the  sand  with  a  Btick,  he  had  made  himself  master  of  the  liist  six 
books;  during  this  voyage  he  succeeded  in  teaching  himself  the  rudi- 
ments of  Latin,  and  the  leisure  hours  of  subsequent  voyages  enabled 
him  to  obtain  considerable  proficiency  in  that  language,  and  to  acquire 
much  general  information.  All  this  time  his  religious  impressions 
were  deepening,  and  baviug  escaped  from  many  remarkable  perils,  he 
became  convinced  that  he  was  the  special  object  of  a  superintending 
providence.  While  master  of  a  ship  he  established  and  himself  regu- 
larly conducted  public  worship  twice  every  Sunday. 

In  all,  Newton  was  captain  of  a  Liverpool  slave-ship  about  four 
years  ;  and  be  confesses  that  "  during  all  the  time  he  was  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade,  he  never  had  the  least  scruples  as  to  its  lawfulness  ;  " 
but  an  increasing  dislike  to  the  occupation  led  him,  on  being  prevented 
by  a  serious  illness  from  sailing  (Aug.  1754)  with  his  ship,  to  look 
about  for  another  employment.  Through  the  interest  of  a  friend  he 
obtained  the  post  of  surveyor  in  the  port  of  Liverpool  in  August  1755.  I 
He  now  laid  aside  his  Latin  and  mathematical  studies,  aud  devoted  all 
his  spare  hours  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures  in  the 
oiigiual  languages,  and  succeeded  in  acquiring  some  facility  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  and  a  slight  knowledge  of  Syiiac:  he  also  read  largely 
theological  works  in  Latin,  English,  and  French.  Associating  much 
with  those  who  were  strongly  influenced  by  the  religious  movement 
originated  by  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  Newton  was  led  by  his  zeal  and 
mergy  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  their  meetings  for  prayer  and 
mutual  exhortation.  His  addresses  proving  unusually  acceptable,  he 
was  encouraged  to  offer  himself  (Dec.  1758)  as  a  candidate  for  holy 
orders,  and  a  curacy  was  obtaiued  for  him.  The  Bishop  of  Chester 
readily  countersigned  his  testimonials,  but  the  Archbi-hop  of  York 
(Dr.  Gilbert)  refused  his  assent,  "his  grace  being  indexible  in  support- 
ing the  rules  and  canons  of  the  Church."  The  rebuff  iu  nowise  abated 
Newton's  zeal.  To  show  how  he  would  have  preached  had  he  been 
ordained,  he  published  (1700)  a  volume  of  '  Six  Discourses,'  and  in 
1762  a  series  of  '  Lettei  s  on  Religion,'  under  the  signatures  of  Omicron 
i«nd  Vigil,  which  had  extensive  popularity  at  the  time,  and  h^ve  been 
very  often  reprinted.  He  now  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the 
ministry  among  the  Dissenters,  but  several  'evangelical'  clergymen 
ur^ed  him  to  make  another  effort  to  obtain  episcopal  ordination.  He 
was  presented  to  the  curacy  of  Oluey,  and  in  April  1 764  ordained  by 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Much  public  attention  was  called  to  the  affair, 
and  he  was  a  few  months  later  induced  to  allow  Dr.  Havveis  to  publish 
an  'Authentic  Narrative  of  some  Remarkable  and  Interesting  Particu-  I 
lars  in  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton,'  which  he  had  written  shortly  ' 
before. 

Newton  remained  nearly  sixteen  years  at  Olaey.  The  stipend  of  i 
the  curacy  was  only  30/.  a  year,  but  he  had  some  means  of  his  own,  j 
and,  as  Southey  observes,  "his  zeal  aud  his  genius,  aided  by  the 
remarkable  story  of  his  life,  had  rendered  him  a  conspicuous  personage 
in  what  is  called  the  religious  world."  Mr.  Thornton,  a  wealthy 
London  merchant  of  similar  opinions  (whose  name  is  well  known  from 
Cowper's  Correspondence),  wrote  to  him  on  his  removal  to  Olney, 
"  keep  an  open  house  for  such  as  are  worthy  of  entertainment :  help 
the  poor  and  needy,"  aud  added,  "  I  will  statedly  allow  you  200Z.  a 
\  ear,  aud  readily  send  whatever  you  may  have  occasion  to  draw  for 
more.''  Thus  eupported,  Mr.  Newton  was  able  to  give  effect  alike  to 
his  zeal  and  his  benevolence.  He  soon  became  the  recognised  leader 
of  those,  both  lay  and  clerical,  in  that  part  of  the  country  who  par- 
ticipated in  his  views.  It  was  in  order  to  have  the  benefit. of  his 
ministry  and  friendship  that  Cowper,  with  Mrs.  Unwin,  removed  to 
Oluey.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Newton's  treatment  of  the  poet's 
mental  hallucination  was  the  most  judicious,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  kindness  and  purity  of  his  intentions,  or  of  the  admira- 
tion aud  friendship  with  which  he  regarded  the  poet  personally.  The 
poet,  as  is  well  known,  looked  up  to  Newton  with  veneration  as  well 
as  esteem.  In  all,  Cowper  spent  more  than  twelve  years  in  daily 
intercourse  with  Newton  at  Olney,  and  part  of  the  time,  during  one 
of  his  terrible  attacks  of  insanity,  in  Newton's  house.  Together  they 
composed  the  '  Oluey  Hymns,'  iu  which  Cowjier  first  appeared  before 
the  world  as  a  poet,  and  wheu  he  published  his  first  volume  of  poems, 
Cowper  begged  Newton  to  introduce  them  to  the  world  with  a  preface. 
In  1779  Mr.  Newton  was  presented  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Thornton,  to 


the  valuable  living  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  London,  with  which  wa8 
united  that  of  St.  Mary  Woolchurch,  and  there  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days,  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  aud  writers,  and  one 
of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  so  called  Evangelical  section 
of  the  Church  iu  the  metropolis.  He  continued  to  preach  with  little 
abatemeut  of  vigour  till  he  was  turued  of  eighty,  and  he  died  Dec.  21, 
1807,  aged  eighty-two.  Besides  the  works  above  mentioned,  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  letters  which  rivalled  his  Omicron  Letters  in  popu- 
larity, uuder  the  title  of  '  Cardiphonia,  or  the  Utterance  of  the  Heart 
in  tho  course  of  a  real  Correspondence  ; '  a  volume  entitled  '  A  Review 
of  Ecclesiastical  History,'  8vo,  1770;  'Letters  to  a  Wife,' 8vo,  1793, 
and  numerous  sermons,  tracts,  &c,  all  of  which  were  collected  and 
published  after  his  death  under  the  general  title  of  'Works  of  the 
Rev.  John  Newton,'  of  which  a  second  edition,  in  6  vols  8vo,  appeared 
in  1816. 

(Newton's  Narrative;  Cecil,  Life  of  Newton;  Southey,  Life  of 

Cowper;  Ncwlori*  Works,  kc.) 

*  PARKES,  JOSIAH,  wa*  horn  in  Warwick  in  1793,  and  received 
his  education  uuder  the  elder  Dr.  Charles  Burney  at  Greenwich.  He 
adopted  the  profession  of  a  civil  engineer.  In  1839  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  one  of  two  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  steam-vessel  accidents,  and  the  means  of  prevention  ;  on 
which  he  made  a  report,  which  was  printed  in  the  same  year  by  order 
of  tho  House  of  Commons.  In  1816  he  was  appointed  draining- 
engineer  to  the  office  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  in  1856  to  a  similar 
office  under  the  Board  of  Works.  As  a  draining  engineer,  Mr.  Parkee 
has  conducted  some  of  the  largest  public  and  private  works  in  thi-n 
country  ;  and  his  eminent  success  has  given  a  great  impulse  to  this 
practice,  by  which  the  value  of  land  and  its  productiveness  have  been 
so  largely  increased.  In  1821  Mr.  Parkes  published  a  work  '  On  the 
Means  of  Consuming  the  Smoke  of  Steam-Engines  and  other  Furnaces.' 
During  the  years  1839-42  he  communicated  to  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  valuable  papers,  '  On  Steam- Engines,'  'On  Steam-Boilers,' 
and  the  '  Percussive  Action  of  Steam,'  which  were  published  in  tb« 
'  Transactions '  of  the  Institution,  and  the  gold  and  silver  medals  were 
awarded  to  him  for  them.  In  1848,  in  vols.  v.  and  vii.  of  the  'Journal 
of  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,'  he  published  '  Essays 
on  the  Philosophy  and  Art  of  Land  Drainage,'  and  '  On  Climate,  Soils, 
&c.,'  which  also  appeared  as  a  distinct  work,  and  which  has  been 
translated  into  most  European  languages. 

PARKl.S,  J JSEPH,  the  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Warwick,  in  January  1796.  He  was  educated  partly  at  the  same 
school  with  his  brother,  then  under  the  Rev.  Allen  Wheeler,  canon  of 
Woicester,  and  iu  1811-12  studied  at  Glasgow  University.  He  adopted 
the  law  as  a  profession,  and  practised  as  a  solicitor  at  Birmingham 
with  great  success.  During  his  re-idence  at  Birmingham  he  became 
remarkable  for  his  advocacy  of  those  social  and  political  changes  which 
constitute  so  important  a  feature  in  the  history  of  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century.  During  the  great  struggle  for  pailiamentary  reform,  no 
man  exercised  a  greater  influence  upon  popular  opinion,  or  contributed 
more  to  the  success  of  that  measure  by  a  most  strenuous  co-operation 
with  its  advocates  in  the  two  Houses.  In  1833  he  gave  up  his  business 
in  Birmingham,  on  being  appointed  secretary  to  the  Royal  Commissions 
for  Inquiry  into  the  Municipal  Corporations  of  England  and  Wales, 
and  on  their  Boundaries.  He  was  afterwards  solicitor  to  the  Charity 
Commission  Chancery  Suits  ;  and  to  the  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages 
Registration  Public  Office.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  a  Taxing  Master 
in  Chancery,  au  office  which  he  still  holds.  He  has  published,  '  A 
History  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,'  8vo,  1828  ;  '  The  Equity  and  Real 
Property  Laws  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,'  1  vol.  8vo, 
1830  ;  '  The  Governing  Charters  and  Municipal  History  of  Warwick  ;  ' 
'  The  Claim  of  the  Subscribers  of  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Kail- 
Road  to  an  Act  of  Parliament,  in  reply  to  the  Opposition  of  the  Canal 
Companies,'  8vo,  1825;  'The  Prerogative  of  Creating  Peers,'  8vo, 
1830  and  1856;  'The  State  of  the  Courts  of  Requests  and  Criminal 
Jurisdictions  of  Birmingham  and  Warwickshire,  with  complete  tables 
of  local  Education  and  Crime,'  1.828.  He  has  also  contributed 
various  articles  to  the  Retrospective,  London,  and  Westminster 
Reviews.    [See  Supplement.] 

RENDEL,  JAMES  MEADOWS,  a  civil  engineer  of  great  eminence, 
was  born  in  1799,  at  a  vilhg*  on  the  borders  of  Dartmoor,  in  Devon- 
shire; his  grandfather,  Mr.  Meadows,  was  a  well-known  architect,  and 
his  father,  who  was  a  county  surveyor  and  farmer,  was  a  man  of 
ability,  excellent  common  sense,  and  determination  of  character,  qua- 
lities which  descended  to  the  son,  whilst  to  his  mother,  who  was  a 
woman  of  considerable  acquirements,  he  owed  the  rudiments  of  his 
early  education.  After  being  practically  instructed  in  the  executive 
part  of  his  profession,  he  weDt  to  London  and  obtained  an  engagement 
under  Mr.  Telford  [Telford,  Thomas],  by  whom  he  was  employed  on 
the  survey  and  experiments  for  the  proposed  Suspension  bridge  over 
the  Mersey  at  Runcorn,  and  subsequently  on  the  survey  and  con- 
struction of  roads  in  the  north  of  Devon,  where  the  difficulties  he  had 
to  contend  with  contributed  much  to  create  that  self-reliance  so  useful 
to  him  in  his  subsequent  career.  In  1822,  he  had  occasion  to  apply, 
on  a  professional  subject,  to  the  late  {John,  first)  Ear!  of  Morley,  who, 
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discovering  the  latent  talents  of  the  young  engineer,  then  scarcely 
twouty-three  years  of  ago,  shortly  afterwards  confided  to  hiu),  with 
the  approval  of  Mr.  Telford,  the  const  rue  iou  of  a  cast-irou  bridge 
across  the  Lury,  an  arm  of  the  sea  within  the  harbour  of  l'ly  mouth, 
over  which  his  lordship  was  proprietor  of  an  ancieut  ferry,  for  winch 
it  was  desirable  to  substitute  a  bridge,  the  south  bunk  of  the  Lary  at 
Saltrain  being  bis  property.  This  bridge,  consisting  of  five  elliptical 
arches,  was,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Southwark,  the  largest  cast- 
iron  structure  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Rendel  was  engaged  in 
its  construction  from  1824  to  1^27.  For  bis  account  of  this  work  the 
Telford  medal  of  tho  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  whs  awarded  to 
him.  About  this  period  he  designed  aud  executed  the  Boucombo 
bridge,  where  hydraulic  power  was  for  the  first  time  applied  to  the 
machinery  for  workiutr  swing  bridges.  Soon  after  the  completion  of 
the  Lary  bridge,  Mr.  Rendel  settled  in  Plymouth,  aud  there  exercised 
bis  profession  with  great  activity,  being  engaged  in  surveying  aud 
reporting  upon  nearly  all  the  harbours  in  the  south  west  of  England, 
aud  executing  the  works  at  a  great  number  of  places,  acquiring  that 
mastery  over  hydraulic  engineering  on  which  his  fame  will  chieily  rest. 
Jn  1831  he  introduced  a  new  system  of  crossing  rivers  by  means  of 
floating  bridges  worked  by  steam-power  ;  they  were  applied  at  Saltash 
and  at  Torpoint  on  the  river  Tamar,  and  subsequently  at  Southampton 
and  Portsmouth;  but  the  rapid  progress  of  the  railway  system  pre- 
vented the  further  development  of  this  useful  invention,  for  which 
the  Telford  medal  was  awarded.  Descriptions  of  the  structure  of 
these  bridges,  as  well  as  of  that  over  the  Lary,  were  published  in  the 
'Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.'  Particulars  of 
the  construction  of  the  latter  were  also  communicated  by  Mr.  Rendel, 
in  182a,  to  the  Plymouth  Institution,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and 
published  in  the  following  year  in  the  only  volume  that  has  hitherto 
appeared  of  its  '  Transactions.' 

The  repairs  of  the  Montrose  suspension  bridge,  after  its  fall,  were 
confided  to  him,  and  he  there  introduced  the  system  of  imparting  that 
rigidity  to  the  platform  of  the  roadway  which  is  now  admitted  to  be 
bo  esseutial  to  the  safety  of  suspension  bridges. 

In  1838  Mr.  Rendel  removed  to  London,  where  he  was  soon  con- 
sulted upon  many  important  works,  and  was  engaged  in  the  chief 
parliameutary  contests  of  that  remarkable  period  in  the  history  of 
eugiueeriug.  About  this  time  be  designed  the  pier  at  Millbay,  where 
he  mtroduced  the  system  of  construction  since  employed  with  so  much 
success  at  the  harbours  of  Holyhead  and  Portland.  Engagements 
poured  in  fast  upon  him,  aud  his  career  was  for  the  next  few  years  one 
of  unceasing  activity,  chiefly  in  the  construction  of  harbours  and 
docks,  aud  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  estuaries.  In  the  year 
1843,  the  projected  construction  of  docks  at  Birkenhead,  in  Cheshire, 
of  such  an  exteut  as  to  create  a  formidable  rival  to  Liverpool,  brought 
him  very  prominently  before  the  world  ;  and  the  protracted  contests  on 
this  subject  will  be  long  remembered  in  the  history  of  parliameutary 
committees,  for  the  ability  with  which  he  defended  his  positions;  and 
the  evideuce  given  by  him  aud  other  engineers,  as  now  collected,  forms 
a  valuable  record  of  the  state  of  engiueedn*  practice.  The  almost 
incessant  labour,  and  the  mental  anxiety  inseparable  from  this  under- 
taking, were  more  than  even  his  powerful  constitution  could  support, 
and  it  is  feared  that  they  tended  to  shorten  his  life. 

The  daring  project  of  constructing  a  dock  at  Great  Grimsby,  by  pro- 
jecting tho  works  far  out  upon  the  mud-banks  of  the  Huuiber,  was 
next  successfully  accomplished;  and  he  commenced  the  two  great 
works  which  alone  suffice  to  haud  down  his  name  to  posterity,. beside 
■those  of  Smeaton,  Keunie,  and  Telford, — the  harbours  of  refuge  of 
Holyhead  and  Portland.  Both  these  works  were  conceived  with  the 
largest  views,  and  have  been  carried  on  with  great  rapidity.  In  both 
cases  the  system  was  adopted  of  establishing  timber  stages  over  the  line 
of  the  jetties  and  depositing  the  large  aud  small  stones  together,  as 
they  came  from  the  quarries,  by  dropping  them  vertically  from  railway 
waggons  into  their  positions,  thus  bringing  up  the  mass  simultaneously 
to  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  two  great  works  are  advancing  very 
satisfactorily ;  aud  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  evidence  of  the  engineer's 
sagacity  iu  the  adoption  of  this  system,  that  although  the  severe 
storms  which  have  repeatedly  occurred  on  the  exposed  coasts  where 
they  are  situated,  have  done  some  injury  to  portions  of  the  stages,  and 
of  the  temporary  works,  at  Holyhead — where  the  piles  were  not  shod 
with  Mitchell's  screws,  which  proved  so  successful  at  Portland — not  a 
stone  would  appear  to  have  been  carried  away  from  the  jetties  ;  and 
the  success  of  the  system  may  be  said  to  be  complete,  in  spite  of  the 
sinister  predictions  which  prevailed  before  it  was  tried.  Among  the 
other  works  upon  which  Mr.  Rendel  was  engaged,  should  also  be 
mentioned  the  constructions  on  the  River  Lea,  and  the  improvements  of 
the  Nene  River.  He  was  also  employed  by  the  Exchequer  Loan  Com- 
missioners to  report  upon  the  drainage  and  other  public  works  in 
Irelaud. 

He  wag  less  engaeed  in  railways  than  hydraulic  works ;  but  in 
EDglaud  he  executed  the  Birkenhead,  Lancashire,  aud  Cheshire 
Junction  Line,  and  he  had  the  direction  of  the  "East  Indian"  and  the 
"Madras"  railways  in  India,  the  former  projected  by  Mr.  (now  Sir 
Rowland)  Macdonald  Stevenson,  as  the  first  of  the  vast  system  now  in 
progress,  which  will  doubtless  exert  a  mighty  influence  on  the  future 
destiny  of  our  Indian  Empire.  The  Ceylon  line  and  that  of  Pernam- 
fci.co  iu  Brazil  were  also  urder  his  charge. 


There  was  scarcely  a  harbour  or  a  river  of  importance  in  ih*  kin 
doui  with  which  Mr.  Rendel  was  not  connected  in  some  capacity. 
His  advice  was  also  sought  by  foreign  countries;  and  he  was  engaged 
to  report  upon  works  for  the  Brazilian,  the  Prussian,  aud  the  Sardi- 
nian governments,  aud  waa  nominated  by  tho  Viceroy  of  Egypt  a 
member  of  the  International  Commission  for  considering  the  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suex. 

Iu  consequence  of  the  danger  which  threatens  the  port,  and  there- 
fore tho  city  and  republic,  of  Hamburg  with  ruin,  from  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  saud  in  the  bed  of  the  Elbe,  the  Senate,  in  1865, 
invited  Mr.  Rendel  to  examine  the  state  of  the  navigation  of  that  river, 
and  make  proposals  for  averting  the  dang.  r.  A  commission  of  such 
importance  could  not  have  been  intrusted  to  more  able  bauds.  He 
speut  some  moutha  in  studying  on  the  spot  the  nature  of  the  dilficul- 
ties  to  be  overcome.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  be  sent  in  a  moot 
able  report,  with  a  detailed  account  of  bis  plau  for  remedying  the 
navigation,  and  preventing  any  future  recurrence  of  the  deposit  of 
sand  aud  formation  of  a  bar  in  the  river.  This  report  was  printed 
and  laid  before  the  Burgerscbaft,  or  representative  booy  of  the 
citizens,  but  dowu  to  a  very  recent  period  the  r.-qui-ite  works  had 
not  been  commenced,  or  even  determined  upon,  notwithstanding  tho 
rapid  increase  of  the  evil.  Mr.  Rendel  proposed  to  construct  a  lon- 
gitudinal dam  or  ds  ke  in  the  middle  of  the  Elbe,  beginning  at  the 
island  of  Finkenwerdrr,  a  few  miles  below  Hamburg,  and  extending 
down  the  stream  for  a  distance  of  nearly  forty  miles.  This  would 
contract  the  main  body  of  the  river  into  about  half  its  natural  limits, 
and  the  constant  rush  of  the  ebb  aud  flood  tides  would  not  only  sweep 
away  the  pieseut  saud-bauks  ami  other  existing  obstacles,  but  prevent 
them  from  ever  forming  again,  deepen  the  channel,  and  constantly 
keep  clean  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  time  he  allotted  for  the  execu- 
tion of  this  great  work  was  seven  years,  and  his  estiuia.e  of  the 
expense  amouuted  to  680,0007. 

In  the  words  of  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,'  from  which, 
with  some  omissions  and  corrections,  the  present  article  is  principally, 
though  not  wholly,  derived,  the  subject  of  it  "was  a  man  of  greatenergy, 
clear  perception  aud  correct  judgment;  his  practical  knowledge  was  well 
directed,  and  he  knew  how  to  make  goud  use  o  the  scientific  acquire- 
ments and  skill  of  all  who.-e  services  he  engaged.  His  eviuence  before 
parliamentary  committees  was  lucid  and  convincing,  seldom  failing  in 
carrying  his  point ;  and  his  reports  on  engineering  works  are  distin- 
guished by  the  clearness  and  correctness  of  his  views,  and  the  fearless 
expression  of  bis  opinion." 

Mr.  Rendel  was  a  very  early  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  having  joined  it  iu  1824.  His  professional  character,  admi- 
nistrative ability,  and  scientific  knowledge,  conspired  to  give  him  a 
seat  in  the  council  as  Member  and  Vice-Pre-ideut  for  the  sixteen 
years  preceding  bis  death;  and  he  was  elected  president  iu  1852  aud 
1853.  He  had  become  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  on  the  23id  of 
February  1843;  and,  agreeably  to  the  system  which  has  of  late  pre- 
vailed of  adding  to  the  representatives  of  science  iu  the  council  of 
that  body,  those  of  other  scientific  establishments,  during  the  years 
for  which  he  was  president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Eugincers,  he 
was  also  chosen  upon  the  couueil  of  the  Royal  Society.  Mr.  Rendel 
was  as  amiable  aud  kind  in  private  life  as  he  was  energetic  and  firm  in 
public,  and  his  decease,  whicu  occurred  on  the  2Ut  of  November  1856, 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  of  the  profession  of  which  he  was  a 
brilliant  ornament 

R1GAUD,  STEPHEN  PETER,  M.A,  F.R.S.,  Savilian  Professor  of 
Astronomy  iu  the  University  of  Oxford,  was  born  at  Richmond, 
Surrey,  iu  the  year  1774,  aud  was  descended  from  a  French  family  of 
cousideiatiou  who  fled  to  a  foreign  laud  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes.  His  maternal  grandfather  and  his  father  bad  the  care  of 
the  observatory  of  kiug  George  III.  at  Kew  (now  the  electrical, 
maguetical,  and  meteorological  establishment  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation), an  appointment  which  prouably  influenced  the  early 
tastes  and  predilections  of  the  son,  on  whom  it  waa  afterwards  con- 
ferred. He  was  admitted  a  member  of  Exeter  College,  iu  1791,  at 
the  early  age  of  sixteen,  and  continued  to  reside  there  as  fellow  aud 
tutor,  holding  also  in  succession  mauy  university  offices,  uutil  1810, 
when  he  became  Saviliau  Processor  of  Geometry,  aud  also  reader  in 
Experimental  Philosophy,  which  latter  appointment  he  retained 
through  his  life.  He  had  been  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
on  the  30th  of  May  1805.  Professor  Rigaud  succeeded  in  ls27  to  the 
care  of  the  Radcliti'e  Observatory  at  oxford ;  aud  the  noble  suite 
of  instruments  by  Bird  [Bird,  John]  with  which  it  is  furniaued, 
was  augmented,  on  his  recommeudatiou,  by  a  new  transit-instrument 
and  circle,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  the  most  refiued  purpo-es  of  modern 
practical  astronomy.  He  became  at  the  same  time,  Savilian  Professor 
of  Astronomy,  relinquishing  the  chair  of  Geometry. 

The  origiual  observations  made  by  Dr.  Bmdley  [Bradlet,  James] 
at  Kew  aud  at  Wanstead,  with  the  z-nith  sector,  aud  the  records  of 
the  progress  of  his  celebrated  discoveries  of  the  aberration  of  light  and 
the  nutatiou  of  the  earth's  axis,  had  long  been  considered  a  deside- 
ratum in  the  history  of  astronomy.  The  principal  part  of  these 
valuable  documents  (all  which  had  been  presented  to  tue  University 
of  Oxford),  had  been  apparently  lost,  haviug  been  lost  sight  of  for 
upwards  of  seventy  years;  but  were  discovered  by  the  diligent  search 
of  Professor  Rigaud,  amongst  the  papers  of  the  deceased  Rev.- Dr. 
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Hornsby,  one  of  his  predecessors  in  the  Savilian  chair  of  Astronomy, 
and  the  first  Radcliffe  observer,  whose  family  readily  restored  them  to 
the  University.  They  were  now  edited  by  Professor  Rigaud,  together 
with  other  documents  collected  from  various  sources,  and  published 
in  1831,  under  the  title  of  'The  Miscellaneous  Works  and  Corres- 
pondence of  Bradley,'  forming  a  work  which  will  ever  be  regarded  as 
a  most  valuable  record  in  the  history  of  Astronomy.  To  it,  he  after- 
wards added  an  interesting  'Supplement'  on  the  astronomical  papers 
of  Harriot  [Harriot,  Thomas]  which  contain  the  earlie.-t  records  in 
existence  of  observations  of  Jupiter's  satellites  and  of  the  solar  spots, 
though  their  author  was  not  the  discoverer  of  either  series  of  objects. 
In  1838,  Professor  Kigaud  published  some  curious  notices  of  the  first 
publication  of  the  Principia  of  Newton  ;  and  he  had  also  projected  a 
life  of  Halley,  with  the  view  of  rescuing  the  memory  of  that  great  man 
from  much  of  the  injurious  obloquy  to  which  it  has  b>  en  exposed, 
having,  in  1834,  communicated  to  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society 
some  biographical  particulars  of  Halley,  contained  in  a  manuscript 
memoir  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  ;  he  had  made  extensive 
collections  also  for  a  new  edition  of  the  mathematical  collections 
of  Pappus  [Pappus,  Alexandrincs].  He  wa3  the  author  of  many 
valuable  couimnuications  to  the  Ashmolean  Society  of  Oxford  (of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  originators),  and  to  the  Royal  Astrono- 
mical Society,  as  well  as  to  the  later  Journals  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
to  the  'Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal'  aud  '  Journal  of  Science,' 
to  the  'Philosophical  Magazine'  when  united  with  the  latter,  and 
other  scientific  periodicals,  on  various  subjects  connected  with  , 
mathematical,  physical,  and  astronomical  science.  There  was  probably  I 
no  other  person  of  his  age  who  was  equally  learned  on  all  subjects  I 
connected  with  the  history  and  literature  of  astronomy  ;  as  a  mathe- 
matical antiquary  and  bibliographer  he  was  unrivalled,  at  least  in  this 
country,  until  the  gradual  adoption  of  similar  pursuits  by  Professor 
De  Morgan.  One  of  his  later  productions,  on  a  subject  not  historical, 
was  a  valuable  paper  '  On  the  relative  quantities  of  land  and  water  on 
the  surface  of  the  terraqueous  globe,'  published  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  '  TraDS.  Camb.  Phil.  Soc.' 

Professor  Rigaud  was  a  man  of  most  amiable  character,  and  of 
singularly  pleasing  manners  and  person,  as  the  contributor  of  this 
article  cau  bear  witness.  The  warmth  of  his  affections,  his  modesty,  j 
gentleness,  and  love  of  truth,  as  well  as  the  great  variety  of  his  acquire- 
ments aud  accomplishments,  had  secured  him  the  love  and  respect  of 
"l  large  circle  of  friends,  not  merely  in  his  own  University,  but  among 
men  of  science  generally.  The  qualities  just  alluded  to  were  charac- 
teristically evinced  by  the  part  he  took  in  the  discussions  which  arose 
in  the  year  1836  (occasioned  by  the  publication  of  Mr.  F.  Baily's 
account  of  Flamsteed).  on  the  characters  and  mutual  conduct  of  that 
astronomer,  and  of  Halley  and  Newton.  He  died  in  London  on  the 
16th  of  March  1839,  alter  a  short  but  painful  illness. 

At  the  time  when  he  was  thus  suddenly  taken  from  his  labours,  he 
was  engaged  in  editing  and  printing  a  selection  of  the  letters  of 
scientific  men  of  the  17th  century,  extending  from  1706  to  1741,  the 
autograph  originals  of  which,  form«  rly  in  the  possession  of  the  father 
of  Sir  William  Jones,  had  been  supplied  by  George,  fourth  earl  of, 
Macclesfield  ;  the  publication  having  been  undertaken  by  the  univer- 
sity. But  the  printers  declaring  themselves  unable  to  work  from  the 
originals,  Professor  higaud  transcribed  the  whole  correspondence  (now 
occupying  nearly  1000  pages  in  octavo)  in  modern  orthography.  He 
had  printed  the  first  volume,  and,  after  his  decease,  his  eldest  son, 
*Stephen  Jordan  Rigaud,  entered  upon  the  work  with  the  second, 
and  published  both  in  1841,  under  the  title  of  '  Correspondence  of 
Scientific  Men  of  the  17th  Century,  including  letters  of  Barrow, 
Flatristefd,  Wallis,  and  Newton.'  Prufessor  Rigaud  married,  on  the 
8th  of  June  1815,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Gibbes  Walker 
Jordan,  Esq.,  F.R.S ,  Barrister,  of  Portland  Place,  London,  colonial 
agent  for  the  Island  of  Barbadoes  (author  of  three  memoirs  on  the 
allied  subj-cts  of  the  inflections  of  light,  the  colours  of  thin  plates, 
and  the  Hides  or  Coronae  seen  around  the  sun,  &c).  By  this  lady, 
who  died  in  1827,  he  left  seven  children.  His  eldest  son,  already 
mentioned,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rigaud,  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter 
College,  afterwards  in  succession  second  master  of  Westminster  School 
and  head-master  of  Ipswich  School,  Suffolk,  was  Mathematical  Exami- 
ner in  1845,  and  became  in  1856  one  of  the.  select  preachers  of  the 
University.  In  November  1857  he  was  appointed  to  the  colonial 
bishopric  of  Antigua     He  died  June  23,  1859. 

*  RUSSELL,  JOHN  SCOTT,  F.R.S.,  the  eminent  civil  engineer,  is 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  David  Russell,  and  was  born  in  the  Vale  of 
Clyde  in  1808.  He  was  and  educated  at  Edinburgh  University,  where 
he  graduated  in  1824.  While  a  mere  child  he  had  shown  great  fond- 
ness for  mechanical  pursuits,  and  his  father  having  encouraged  his 
inclination,  he  early  acquired  considerable  mechanical  dexterity,  and 
during  his  residence  at  Edinburgh  seduloudy  studied  dynamics  and 
the  connected  branches  of  mathematical  and  physical  science.  So 
highly  were  his  attainments  estimated,  that  on  the  death  (in  November 
1832)  of  Sir  John  Leslie,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  he  was  called  upon  to  deliver  in  his  place 
the  usual  natural  philosophy  course  of  lectures.  Mr.  Russell  was  for  j 
some  time  at  the  bead  of  a  ship-building  yard  in  Greenock,  and  after- 
wards of  an  engineering  establishment  in  Edinburgh.  He  removed 
to  London  in  1844     The  construction  of  steam-carriages  for  running 


on  common  roads  was  occupying  much  attention,  and  Mr.  Russell 
invented  one  which  ran  regularly  for  some  time  between  Glasgow  aud 
Paisley  :  a  paper  in  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly  Review'  for  October,  1852, 
on  Steam-Carriages  was  understood  to  be  written  by  him.    The  con- 
struction of  Bhips  and  boats  of  iron  led  him  to  pay  attention  to  the 
('onus  of  vessels,  and  a  project  widch  was  started  for  running  swift  % 
passensjer  boats  on  a  canal  induced  him  to  consider  more  particularly 
whit  form  a  boat  should  take  so  as  to  produce  the  least  'swell'  in  I 
parsing  through  the  water,  and  he  accordingly  made  numerous  expe-  I 
riments  on  the  oscillations  produced  in  the  waters  of  the  canal  by  the  I 
passage  of  vessels  along  it.    He  embodied  the  results  of  his  inquiries  I 
and  experiments  in  a  paper  which  he  read  before  the  Briti-h  Associa-  I 
tion  at  the  meeting  held  at  Dublin  in  1835.     Great  interest  was  | 
ex*  ited,  and  he  was  requested  to  continue  his  experiments,  Sir  John  1 
Robinson  being  as-ociated  with  him  in  the  conduct  of  them.    These  1 
experiments  and  inquiries— which  Mr.  Russell  chiefly  directed,  and  to  I 
which  be  gave  all  their  value  by  his  fruitful  deductions — were  extended  I 
over  a  long  course  of  years,  and  made  in  an  immense  variety  of  forms  1 
— in  small  pieces  of  water,  in  canals,  in  tidal  rivers,  in  aestuaries,  and  1 
on  the  ocean — with  small  and  with  large  models,  with  boats  constructed  1 
for  the  purpose,  with  steamers  and  with  sailing  ships.    In  all,  some  J 
20,000  distinct  experiments  were  made.   From  year  to  year  Mr.  Russell  1 
reported  to  the  British  Association  the  course  of  his  experiments  and  i 
the  laws  which  he  educed  from  them. 

Very  early  in  the  course  of  these  experiments  he  discovered  or  I 
observed  what  he  termed  '  the  Great  Solitary  Wave,'  or  'the  Primary  1 
Wave  of  Translation,'  and  conceived  the  idea  that  it  was  possible  so  I 
to  adapt  the  form  of  the  hull  of  a  ship  as  to  cause  the  least  displace-  { 
ment  of  an  adverse  wave,  and  to  obtain  the  largest  assistance  from  the  ij 
wave  of  translation  which  it  produces  in  moving  rapidly  through  the  J 
water;  and  hence  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  which  he  stated  in  his  I 
paper  read  before  the  British  Association  in  1839 — "  That  in  a  voyage 
by  a  steam-vessel  in  the  open  sea,  exposed  to  adverse  as  well  as  favour-  ] 
able  winds,  th^re  is  a  certain  high  velocity  and  high  portion  of  power,  I 
which  may  be  accomplished  with  less  expenditure  of  fuel  and  of  room  ] 
thitn  at  a  lower  speed  with  less  power."     In  order  to  obtain  this  1 
advantageous  result,  he  conceived  that  the  vessel  should  be  contracted  ( 
of  such  a  form  that  the  lines  or  curves  of  the  bow  should  bear  a  j 
definite  conformity  with  the  curves  of  a  '  wave  of  translation,'  whilst  ] 
the  lines  of  the  stern,  in  like  manner,  should  conform  to  what  he  I 
termed  the  '  wave  of  replacement.'    He  called  this  the  '  wave  princi-  I 
pie,'  and  a  vessel  constructed  according  to  it  he  described  as  '  the  I 
solid  of  least  resistance.'    Vessels  were  early  constructed  on  this  prin-  j 
ciple.    The  first  appears  to  have  been  the  Fire  King  yacht,  which  was  j 
found  to  be  swifter  than  any  other  of  its  size  in  the  kingdom.    Next  J 
some  steamers  were  built  with  equal  success.    It  was  adopted  by  Mr.  I 
Brunei  when  he  built  the  Great  West*  rn,  the  largest  steamer  then  in 
existence.    Professional  prejudices  prevented  the  general  adoption  of 
the  new  system,  but  it  steadily  made  its  way  both  in  this  country  and 
America,  and  now  all  vessels  intended  for  swift  sailing,  including  the 
noted  American  clippers,  aud  the  great  sea-steamers,  whether  propelled 
by  screw  or  paddle,  are  built  with  a  more  or  less  close  approximation 
to  the  'wave  form.'    The  consummation  of  the  principle,  according 
to  its  author,  and  that  which  will  most  fairly  test  its  correctness,  will 
be  found  in  the  Great  Eastern,  the  construction  of  which,  under  the  ! 
direction  of  Mr.  Russell,  has  excited  such  general  attention  during  the 
last  three  years,  but  especially  during  the  last  few  months.    It  was 
'  On  the  Mechanical  Structure  of  the  Great  Ship '  that  his  latest  paper 
read  before  the  British  Association  (August  1857)  was  written.  This' 
enormous  ship  is  built  on  lints  laid  down  by  him  in  strict  accordance 
with  his  wave  principle;  the  form  therefore  is  that  of  Mr.  Russell: 
the  constructive  principles  are  those  of  Mr.  Brunei,  the  most  remark- 
able feature  being  the  application  for  the  first  time  in  a  ship  of  the 
'  cellular  principle,'  which  was  employed  with  so  much  success  in  the 
Britannia  (tubular)  Bridge  acioss  the  Menai  Strait  at  Bangor.    As  Mr. 
Russell  stated  in  the  paper  above  mentioned,  "  When  a  vessel  was 
about  to  be  built,  intended  to  attain  a  certain  speed,  from  ten  miles  an 
hour  upwards,  reference  to  the  table  of  the  wave  principle  informed 
them  of  the  length  which  the  bows  and  stern  must  be,  and  of  the 
peculiarity  of  construction  necessary  in  order  to  pro  ure  the  desired 
result.     According  to  this  principle,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
acquire  the  speed  which  this  vessel  was  to  attain,  that  the  length  of 
her  bow  should  be  330,  the  lentth  of  her  stern  250,  of  the  midship 
120,  which,  with  ten  feet  for  the  screw  propeller,  gave  her  an  entire 
length  of  680  feet "  [the  figures,  it  will  be  seen,  exceed  680].  He  inferred 
therefore  that,  "  while  increasing  the  carrying  or  paying  power  of  the 
ship  to  an  immense  extent,  its  mode  of  construction  was  such  that  the 
increase  in  the  resistance  of  the  water  was  in  a  much  lower  ratio,  so 
that  the  vessel,  notwithstanding  its  enormous  size,  could  be  worked  as 
economically  as  a  smaller  one."' 

Mr.  Russell,  having  read  a  piper  on  his  investigations  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1337,  was  awarded  the  Society's  large 
gold  medal,  and  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society.  In  June  1849  hu 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  was  for 
some  time  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  aud,  in  connection  with  that 
society,  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  nine  gentlemen  who  purchased  the  building 
with  a  view  to  its  re-erection  at  Sydenham. 
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•SABINE,  MAJOR  GENERAL  EDWARD,  R.A.,  President  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Society,  one  of  the  distinguished  leaden  in 
the  conquest  of  nature,  which  the  Boieutifio  branches  of  the  BritUh 
Army  have  contributed  to  society,  is  of  1  rial)  extraction,  and  was 
born  in  1790.  He  first  became  known  to  the  public,  as  Lieutenant 
Sabine,  from  bis  accompanying  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Kohh,  and 
Lieutenant  (afterwards  Sir  Edward)  Parry,  in  the  first  Arctic  Expedi- 
tion of  the  series  to  which  it  belonged.  The  results  of  the  magnetic  j 
observations  which  were  made  by  him  in  the  course  of  the  voyage 
must  be  looked  to,  as  an  eminent  philosopher,  Dr.  l'eaeock,  has  lately 
observed,  "  as  having  given  the  lirst  great  impulse  to  the  systematic 
study  of  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism."  It  appeared  from 
the  statement  which  he  couimuuicated  to  the  Royal  Society  upon  his 
return  (in  two  papers  inserted  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions'  for 
1819,  being  his  first  contributions  to  that  collection),  that  the  directive 
force  of  the  horizontal  magnetic  needle  in  the  Arctic  regions  was  so 
much  reduced  by  the  greatness  of  the  vertical  force  occasioning  the 
dip.  that  the  best  suspended  compasses  not  only  traversed  with  great 
difficulty,  but  were  so  much  dominated  by  the  magnetism,  whether 
induced  or  permanent,  of  the  masses  of  iron  in  the  ships  themselves, 
that  their  indications  became  utterly  useless.  The  peculiar  character 
of  the  mind  of  Captain  Sabine,  as  he  had  now  become,  leading  him  to 
experimental  or  observational  research  in  those  departments  of  terres- 
trial physiis,  which,  the  forces  to  be  observed  or  measured,  vary iug 
with  the  geographical  position  of  the  place,  require  for  their  investiga- 
tion, the  transport  of  instruments  or  apparatus  from  latitude  to  lati- 
tude, he  commenced  in  1S21  a  series  of  voyages,  from  the  equator  to 
the  arctic  circle,  principally  in  order  to  determine  the  length  of  the 
seconds'  pendulum  in  various  latitudes  and  localities.  The  results, 
which  were  of  great  value  in  relation  to  the  figure  of  the  earth,  were 
published  in  a  quarto  volume  in  1825,  together  with  Geographical, 
Hydrographical,  and  Atmospherical  notices.  This  valuable  work  is  now 
rare,  having,  with  a  too  scrupulous  conscientiousness  been  to  a  great  ex- 
tent suppressed  by  the  author,  in  con-eque  uce  of  certain  clerical  errors  in 
reading  the  divisions  of  the  level  of  a  small  astronomical  circle,  of  which 
it  would  have  sufficed  widely  to  make  known  the  correction.  Similar 
re-earches  and  observations  continued  for  some  years  to  engage  Captain 
Sabine's  attention,  in  the  intervals  of  his  military  duty  in  Ireland,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  attained  the  rank  of  Major.  In  1836  he  made  some 
valuable  observatious  on  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  magnetic 
force  in  Scotland,  which  he  communicated  to  the  British  Association 
at  the  sixth  meeting,  held  at  Bristol  in  that  year,  in  the  '  Reports '  of 
which  they  were  published.  To  the  meeting  at  Liverpool,  in  the 
following  year,  he  communicated  an  elaborate  Report '  on  the  variations 
of  the  magnetic  intensity  ob-erved  at  different  points  of  the  earth's 
surface.'  In  the  next  year  he  produced  a  memoir  on  the  magnetic 
isoclinal  and  ieodynamic  lines  in  the  British  Islands.  These,  and  sub- 
sequent contributions  to  the  subject,  either  theoretical  or  practical, 
gradually  paved  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  permanent  magnetical 
observatories,  and  especially  for  those  established  by  the  British  govern- 
ment in  various  colonies,  at  the  joint  recommendation  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  British  Association.  These  have  supplied  the  most  precious 
results.  In  the  words,  again,  of  Dr.  Peacock,  it  is  to  this '' distin- 
guished observer,  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  organisation  of 
the  vast  system  of  magnetic  observatories  which  have  been  established 
in  later  times,  and  for  the  complete  discussion  of  the  observations 
which  they  have  afforded,  and  which  have  totally  changed  the  aspect 
of  the  science  of  magnetism." 

The  colonial  observatories  are  under  the  superintendence  of  General 
Sabine,  whose  discussions  of  the  observations  have  been  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society,  aud  published  in  the  4  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions,' and  also,  together  with  the  observations  themselves,  in  a  series 
of  large  volumes.  Two  of  the  latest  most  striking  inductions  made 
from  them  by  him  are  the  magnetic  operation  of  the  sun,  independent 
of  its  heat,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  period  of  certain  magnetic 
phenomena,  with  that  of  the  cycle  of  changes  of  the  solar  spots.  But 
his  introduction  to  the  Toronto  observations,  last  published,  vol.  iii., 
also  made  public  in  the  'Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,'  1857,  is 
memorable  in  a  higher  point  of  view.  It  contains  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  philosopher,  lull  of  years  and  honour,  as  to  what  is  now 
desirable  in  the  continuance  of  the  Observatories;  on  which  subject 
he  remarks,  (in  the  Pioceedings,)  with  a  feeliug  all  will  appreciate, 
"There  is  another  advantage  (if  it  be  one)  which  might  attend  the  early 
pro.-ecution  "  [of  what  be  recommends]  "  viz.,  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting (if  it  were  desired  to  consult)  the  experience  of  the  person  who 
has  conducted — and,  as  he  believes,  successfully  conducted — the  first 
experiment  from  its  commencement  now  almost  to  its  close ;  but  this, 
in  the  course  of  nature,  can  only  be  available  for  a  few  years  to  come." 

We  have  been  compelled  to  omit  noticing  many  other  researches, 
observations,  and  experiments  of  General  Sabine,  especially  on  the 
Pendulum  and  in  Meteorology.  Mo.-t  of  them  have  appeared  in  his 
work  already  mentioned,  aud  in  the  'Transactions'  of  the  Royal 
Society,  aud  British  Association.  Numerous  minor  but  not  unim- 
portant papers  by  him  will  be  found  in  the  1  Philosophical  Magazine.' 
He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  April  1818  ;  in  1850 
he  succeeded  Mr.  George  Rennie  as  Treasurer  and  Vice-President, 
and  in  1861  was  chosen  President  after  Sir  B.  Brodie  retired.  Among 
^he  active  Fellows  of  the  Society  there  are  very  few  of  equal  seniority. 
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He  became  a  member  of  the  British  Association  in  1837,  and  was 
nominated  on  the  council  in  the  following  year,  and  from  1839,  with 
short  intervals,  he  has  been  one  of  the  geneial  secretaries,  and  for  some 
years  past  sole  general  secretary  :  at  the  meeting  at  Belfast,  in  1852,  he 
filled  the  honourable  oflice  of  President.  Mrs.  Sabine  is  the  translator 
of  Hlimboldt'l  'Cosmos  '  and  'Aspects  of  Nature,'  to  winch,  but  par- 
ticularly to  the  '  Cosmos,'  Geuerul  Sabine  added  many  valuable  notes 
in  his  own  branch  of  rcience. 

The  elder  brother  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  Mu.  JosEi'ii  Sabine, 
F.R.S.,  K.L  S.,  who  held  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  the  responsible 
oflire  of  Inspector-General  of  Taxes,  was  educated  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  aud  devoted  himself  from  a  very  early  period  of  life  to  th« 
study  of  botany,  ornithology,  and  other  branches  of  natural  history 
He  became  secretary  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Loudon  at  the 
period  of  Its  first  establishment,  aud  must  always  be  considered  as  the 
chief  author  of  its  successful  and  complete  development ;  in  addition 
to  bis  official  and  editorial  services,  contributing  to  its  'Transactions' 
no  fewer  than  sixty-four  papers,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
those  on  the  genera  Crocus,  Dahlia,  aud  Chysanthemurn.  He  was  also 
an  active  aud  valuable  early  member  of  the  Zoological  Society,  whose 
gardens  were  greatly  indebted  to  bis  taste.    He  died  in  1837. 

Mu,  Henry  Browne,  F.R.S.,  of  Portland-place,  London,  whose  wife 
was  sister  to  these  gentlemen,  deserves  mention  here,  because  (in  the 
words  of  the  late  Mr.  Davics  Gilbert,  M. P.,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  in  his  Anniversary  Address  to  that  body  for  1830)  "No  man  wai 
ever  more  distinguished  in  the  important  station  of  commanding  those 
vessels  which  secure  to  England  the  commerce  of  nations  unknown  te 
former  ag-s;  nor  did  any  one  more  largely  contribute  towards  in tro 
ducing  the  modern  refinements  of  nautical  astronomy,  which,  skil- 
fully pursued,  and  under  favourable  circumstances,  determine  the 
place  of  a  ship  with  greater  accuracy  than  what  in  the  early  part  ol 
the  last  century  would  have  been  thought  amply  sufficient  for  bead- 
lands,  roadsteads,  or  harbours  of  the  first  importance  Retired 

to  private  life,  Mr.  Browne  usefully  amused  his  declining  years  by  a 
continuance  of  bis  favourite  pursuits ;  aud  up  to  the  latest  period  of 
his  life  he  patronised,  encouraged,  and  promoted  practical  astronomy." 
His  house  in  Portland  place  (No.  2,  situated  in  N.  lat.  51°  31'  8r-4) 
is  a  classical  locality  in  the  history  of  English  terrestrial  physics. 
Captain  Kater's  [Kater,  Henry]  original  experiments,  made  with  his 
own  convertible  pendulum,  for  determining  the  length  of  the  seconds' 
pendulum  in  the  latitude  of  London,  as  the  intended  standard  of 
linear  measure,  were  made  in  Mr.  Browne's  house,  and  with  his  assist- 
ance. ('Phil.  Trans.,'  1818.)  Mr.  Browne  bad  become  possessed  of 
the  standard  scale  of  General  Roy,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Trigonometrical  Survey  of  Great  Britain.  Here  also,  and  with  the 
same  aid,  General  (then  Captain)  Sabine  made  bis  final  observations 
for  determining  the  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  in  different  latitudes, 
as  observed  in  the  first  two  Arctic  expeditions.  ('  Phil.  Trans.,'  1821.) 

*  SCHLEIDEN,  MATTHIAS  JACuB,  German  botanistand  physio- 
logist, professor  of  botany  in  the  Uuiversi'y  of  Jena.  He  was  ed  cated 
for  the  medical  profession  and  studied  under  his  uncle,  Professor 
Horkel  of  Berlin,  who  is  well-known  for  his  researches  upon  vegetable 
physiology.  One  of  the  earliest  productions  of  Professor  Schleiden,  by 
which  his  name  became  associated  in  Europe  with  discoveries  in  vege- 
table physiology,  was  entitled  '  Contributions  to  Phylogenesis,'  and 
published  in  Muller's  'Arcbiv  fiir  Anatomie  und  Physiologie,'  Part  II. 
for  1838.  This  paper  was  translated  by  Dr.  Francis,  and  published  in 
the  second  volume  of  Taylor's  'Scientific  Memoirs.'  It  was  also 
republished  by  the  Sydenham  Society  in  England,  in  1847.  This 
indicates  the  importance  attached  to  this  paper.  Iu  it  the  author,  for 
the  first  time,  drew  attention  to  the  process  of  the  growth  of  cells. 
It  had  already  been  shown  that  vegetable  tis-ue  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  cells,  but  Schleiden  now  asserted  that  every  vegetable 
tissue  originated  in  cells,  and  that  every  cell  originated  in  a  nucleus  or 
small  mass  of  nitrogenous  matter,  which  he  called  a  '  cytoblast.' 
He  supported  the  enunciation  of  this  great  law  by  a  vast  nutmer 
of  observations  made  by  the  microscope,  and  drew  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  henceforth  the  functions  of  the  life  of  plants  must  be  studied 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  function  of  each  individual  cell.  The 
sensation  produced  by  this  paper  can  hardly  be  overrated.  At  first  it 
excited  opposition  amongst  botanists,  but  this  opposition  had  hardly 
time  to  declare  itself  before  a  paper  appeared  by  Dr.  Thomas  Schwann, 
professor  of  anatomy  in  Louvain,  entitled  '  Microscopical  Researches 
into  the  Accordance  in  the  Structure  and  Growth  of  Animals  and 
Plants,'  in  March  1839.  In  this  essay  Dr.  Schwaun  demonstrated  tbat 
the  law  which  SchLiden  had  laid  down  for  the  vegetable  kingdom  was 
equally  applicable  to  the  animal  kingdom.  He  showed  that  the  tissues 
of  animals  were,  like  those  of  plants,  made  up  of  cells,  and  that  each 
cell  originated  in  a  primitive  cytoblast  Although  the  views  of 
Schleiden  and  Schwann  have  been  somewhat  madified  by  the  progress 
of  discovery,  the  great  fundamental  facts  which  they  made  known 
in  the  above  papers  lie  at  tue  present  moment  at  the  foundation  of  all 
physiological  science,  and  the  per:od  which  was  thus  iuitiated  may 
be  regarded  as  even  of  more  importance  than  that  which  occurred  on 
the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  Harvey. 

Since  the  period  of  the  production  of  this  great  paper,  Schleiden 
has  very  constantly  appeared  before  the  world  as  a  contributor  of 
fa.ta  to  the  science  of  vegetable  physiology.    The  result  of  his 
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studies  and  original  investigations  ha  published  in  a  systematic  work, 
entitled  '  The  Principles  of  Scientific  Botany,  or  Botany  as  an  Inductive 
Science.'  This  book  was  translated  into  the  Knglish  language  by  Dr. 
Lankester,  and  was  published  in  London  in  1849.  It  embraced  a  full 
account  of  his  views  on  the  development  of  plants,  and  also  of  his 
researches  upon  their  impregnation.  As  tlie  result  of  these  he  main- 
tained that  the  pollen-tube  is  converted  into  the  young  embryo,  a 
view  which  he  ba9  since  abandoned.  This  work  contained  the 
freest  possible  criticism  upon  the  labours  of  his  predecesso- s,  and 
established  a  system  of  morphology  and  morphological  doctrine, 
which  is  gradually  finding  its  way  into  the  literature  of  the  science  of 
Botany. 

Professor  Schleiden,  whilst  one  of  the  most  profound  original  in- 
vestigators and  thinkers  of  the  day,  is  one  of  a  few  German  pro- 
fessors, who  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  address  a  wider  class  than  that 
which  they  meet  in  the  lectnre-room  of  the  university,  and  in  a  lan- 
guage free  from  "the  dust  of  the  schools."  With  this  view  he  pub- 
lished a  series  of  popular  lectures,  entitled  '  The  Plant :  a  Biography.' 
These  lectures  were  highly  popular  in  Germany,  and  have  been  trans- 
lated in  hnglish  by  Professor  Henfrey.  The  lectures  may  be  classed 
amongst  the  most  agreeable  readings  on  the  Bubject  of  natural  history 
science. 

Professor  Schhiden  has  also  had  practical  aims  in  view,  and  he  has 
most  successfully  turned  his  attention  to  the  application  of  vegetable 
physiology  to  agriculture  and  animal  physiology.  He  wa9  the  first  to 
detect  the  errors  fallen  into  by  the  too  enthusiastic  cultivators  of  the 
chemical  school  of  physiology,  and  wrote  an  indignant  disclaimer  of 
Liebig's  physiological  views,  as  given  in  his  '  Chemistry  of  Agriculture.' 
In  the  '  Encyclopadie  der  Gesammten  theoretischen  Is'aturwissen- 
Bchaften  in  ibrer  Anwendung  auf  die  Landwirthscbaft,'  he  has  written 
a  volume  entitled  '  The  Physiology  of  Plants  and  Animals,  and  the 
Theory  of  Agriculture.'  In  this  work  he  brings  his  gr.  at  kuowled^e 
to  bear  upon  the  practical  questions  of  the  farmer  and  the  grazier. 

His  papers  on  various  departments  of  botany  are  numerous,  and 
they  are  now  being  collertively  published  under  the  title  of  '  Beitriige 
zur  Botanik.'  Professor  Scbleiden  is  a  foreign  Fellow  of  the  Linusean 
Society  of  London,  and  a  member  of  many  of  the  scientific  bodies  of 
Europe 

•SIMPSON,  SIR  JAMES  YOUNG,  BART.,  M.D.  an  eminent 
physician,  professor  of  midwifery  in  Edinburgh  University,  and  the 
discoverer  of  ti>e  anieetbetical  properties  of  Chloroform,  was  born 
in  1811  at  Bathgate,  Linlithgowshire.  "aa  educated  for  the 

medical  profession,  aud  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medic'ne  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  He  became  assistant  tc  the  late  Professor 
Thomson,  and  in  1840  be  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  chair  of  midwifery 
in  the  Uuiveisity  of  Eninburgh.  His  lecturer  «.t  once  became  very 
popular,  and  he  has  probably  contributed  more  than  any  other  pro- 
fessor to  the  success  of  the  Edinburgh  school  of  medicine.  Since  his 
appointment  he  has  contributed  very  largely  to  the  literature  of  that 
department  of  his  profession  which  he  more  particularly  practises. 
His  papers  have  recently  been  collected  together  and  edited  by  two  of 
his  former  pupils ;  they  occupy  two  bulky  octavo  volumes.  In  the 
practice  of  midwifery,  and  the  diseases  of  women,  Dr.  Simpson  has  sug- 
gested many  important  improvements  which  are  generally  recognised 
by  the  profes-ion.  He  ow°s  perhaps  a  greater  degree  of  reputation 
to  his  introduction  of  anaesthetics  into  midwifery  than  any  other 
point  of  practice.  On  the  d'scvery  in  America  of  the  anaesthetic 
properties  of  "ther,  Dr.  Simpson  immediately  availed  himself  of  its 
agency  to  alleviate  the  pains  of  labour.  The  ether  however  produced 
certain  tffects  which  induced  him  to  seek  some  other  agent,  and  his 
efforts  were  lewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  much  more  beneficial 
action  of  chloroform.  There  are  many  other  substances  which  are 
found  to  act  as  anaesthetics,  but  none  60  efficiently  as  chloroform. 
Hence  it  is  the  only  substance  generally  employed  at  the  present  day. 
Dr.  Simpson  is  not  only  known  for  his  professional  knowledge,  but  for 
his  general  literary  acquirements.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  and  takes  an  active  part  in  all  the  local  societies  of  that 
place  for  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  science,  literature,  and  art. 
In  1849  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
of  Edinburgh  In  1852  he  was  made  president  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  In  1853  he  was  elected  a  foreign 
associate  of  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  he  is  a  member  of 
many  other  foreign  scientific  bodies.    He  was  created  a  baronet,  1866. 

S.VUTH,  ADMiRAL  SIR  SlDNtY,  was  born  at  Westminster  in 
1765,  and  in  his  twelfth  year  was  sent  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the 
Sandwich,  Lord  Rodney.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  ne  was  made  lieu- 
tenaut,  and  at  nineteen  post-captain.  War  having  broken  out  between 
Russia  and  Sweden,  he  obtained  permission  to  offer  himself  as  a  volun- 
teer to  the  latter  power,  in  whose  service  he  showed  so  much  courage 
and  skill  as  to  lead  to  his  investment  with  the  order  of  the  sword. 
On  the  surrender  of  Toulon  to  Lord  Hood.  August  1793,  Captain 
Smith,  being  in  the  soutn  of  Europe  unemployed,  hastened  thither, 
and  offered  his  services,  which  were  accepted ;  and  on  the  evacuation 
of  the  city  in  the  following  December,  the  destruction  of  the  French 
ships  of  war.  which  could  not  be  removed,  aud  that  of  the  powder 
magazines,  arsenal,  and  stores,  was  entrusted  to  him.  On  his  re- 
turu  to  England  he  was  appoiuted  to  the  command  of  the  Diamond, 
with  a  small  flotilla,  charged  to  cru'se  in  the  Channel.    He  succeeded 


in  considerably  annoying  the  enemy,  but  in  attempting  to  cut  out  a 
ship  at  Havre  he  was  made  prisoner.  After  a  confinement  of  over  two 
years,  he,  by  the  assistance  of  a  French  officer  named  Philippeaux. 
made  his  escape  and  reached  Euglaud  in  Safety.  Appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Tigre,  80  guns,  aud  a  small  squadron,  Sir  Sidney 
proceeded  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  to  Acre,  which,  as  the  key 
of  Syria,  was  then  closely  invested  by  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of  10,000 
men.  Sir  Sidney,  with  admirable  decision  and  promptitude,  brought 
two  of  his  largest  ships  close  in  shore  and  landed  a  party  of  sailors 
and  marines,  at  the  same  time  sending  his  frien'l  Colonel  Philippeaux, 
who  was  a  skilful  engineer,  to  assist  in  directing  the  fortificatons ; 
Bonaparte  made  several  desperate  a-saults  upon  the  place,  but  was  on 
each  occasion  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  aud  ultimately  was  compelled 
to  raise  the  siege  and  retreat  in  disorder.  This  successful  resistance 
was  attributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  gallantry  and  energy  of  Sir 
Sidney  Smith.  In  the  events  which  followed  Bonaparte's  departure 
from  Egypt,  Sir  Sidney  took  an  active  part,  and  when  General  Kleber 
on  whom  the  command  of  the  French  army  ha'i  devolved,  offered  to 
evacuate  Egypt,  Sir  Sidney,  though  without  instructions,  confirmed 
the  treaty  which  he  made  wi>h  the  Turkish  commander  to  that  effect 
at  El-Arish,  January  24,  1800.  The  English  ministry  however  dis- 
avowed his  procedure,  and  Sir  Sidney  contii  ued  to  participate  in  the 
measures  adopted  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French.  In  the  battle  of 
Alexandria,  in  which  Abercrombie  was  killed,  Smith  received  a  severe 
wound.  On  his  return  to  England  the  '  Hero  of  Acre,'  as  he  was 
popularly  designated,  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  among 
other  marks  of  public  approval,  had  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London 
voted  him  along  with  the  present  of  a  valuable  sword. 

In  1802  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Rochester,  and  during  the  brief 
peace  took  part  in  the  debates  ;  but  on  the  renewal  of  war  be  was 
appointed  to  the  Antelope,  50  guns,  "vith  command  of  a  flying 
squadron,  at  the  head  of  which  he  displayed  his  wonted  activity.  In 
1804  he  was  made  colonel  of  marines;  in  1805  rear-admiral  of  the 
blue  ;  and  in  1806  he  proceeded  to  th~  Mediterranean  in  the  Pompey, 
80  guns,  with  a  small  squadron  to  harass  the  French  in  Naples.  He 
took  Capri,  succeeded  in  twice  throwing  succours  into  Gaeta,  landed 
his  sailors,  and  battered  the  fortresses  of  the  French,  and  renewed,  on 
a  smaller  scale,  his  Acre  tactics,  inflicting  at  various  parts  of  the  coast 
severe  losses  upon  the  troops  of  Massena.  He  was  not  able  however  to 
save  Gaeta.  As  long  as  be  was  there  the  garrison  w  as  firm,  but  soon 
after  his  departure  for  Palermo  the  governor  surrendered.  In  the 
following  year  Admiral  Smith  was  ordered,  under  Admiral  Duck- 
worth, to  the  Dardanelles,  and  there  he  destroyed  a  Turkish  squadron 
of  one  line-of-battle  ship,  four  frigates,  four  corvettes,  two  brigs,  aud 
two  gun-boats.  In  1810  he  was  made  vice-admiral:  in  1812  he  was 
appointed  second  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  remained 
stationed  in  comparative  inactivity  off  Toulon  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
when  he  was  created  K.C.B.,  and  received  a  pension  of  1000Z.  for  his 
distinguished  services.  In  1821  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  full  admiral, 
and  in  1830  succeeded  King  William  IV.  as  lieutenant-general  of 
marines.  He  died  May  26,  1841,  at  Paris,  where,  in  consequence  of 
pecuniary  difficulties  arising  out  of  unsucc-ssful  trading  speculations, 
he  had  been  for  some  years  a  resident. 

SMYTH,  REAR-ADMIRAL  WILLIAM  HENRY,  was  born  January 
21,  1788,  in  the  city  of  Westminster.  His  father  was  Joseph  Brewer 
Palmer  Smyth,  Esq ,  of  New  Jersey,  America,  who  having  embraced 
the  royalist  cause,  and  fought  under  General  Burgoyne  in  the  War  of 
Independence,  was  in  consequence  deprived  of  his  landed  property  in 
America,  and  came  to  England.  He  was  descended  from  the  celebrated 
Captain  John  Smith,  of  whom  a  notice  is  given  in  the  article  Virginia, 
in  the  Geographical  Division. 

William  Henry  Smyth,  after  having  been  some  time  in  the  merchant 
service,  entered  the  royal  navy,  March  18,  1805,  as  a  midshipman,  on 
board  the  Coruwallis  frigate,  Captain  Johnston,  with  whom  he  continued 
to  serve  in  the  Powerful,  74,  till  October  1809,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Milford,  74.  During  this  period  he  was  present  in 
actions  at  the  Isle  of  France  (Mauritius)  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  ai.d 
cruised  iu  the  Pacific.  He  was  also  engaged  iu  the  expedition  to  the 
Schelde  in  1809,  and  in  attacks  on  the  enemy's  coasting  trade  on  the 
French  coast.  He  afterwards  proceeded  in  the  Miltord  to  Cadiz, 
where  he  was  appointed,  September  4,  1810,  to  the  command  of  a 
large  Spanish  gun-boat,  in  which  and  in  other  vessels  he  performed 
important  services,  not  only  iu  the  defence  of  Cadiz,  but  in  making  a 
survey  or  the  Isle  de  Leon  and  of  the  adjacent  Spanish  coast,  accom- 
panied by  details  of  the  strength  of  the  French  batteries.  The  Milford 
having  left  Cadiz,  and  joined  the  English  fleet  off  Toulon,  Mr.  Smyth 
removed  August  1,  1811,  to  the  Rodney,  74,  in  which  he  attained, 
December  14,  the  same  year,  the  rating  of  master's  mate,  and  was 
actively  engaged  till  paid  off,  on  his  return  to  England,  in  November 
1812.  For  his  valuable  services  in  the  vicinity  of  Cadiz  he  was  pre- 
sented by  Lord  Melville  with  a  lieutenant's  commission,  dated  March 
25,  1813. 

Lieutenant  Smyth  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  to  a  command  in 
the  flotilla  under  Sir  Robert  Hall,  employed  to  cooperate  with  the 
British  troops  in  the  defence  of  Sicily.  While  in  this  situation  b* 
made  an  elaborate  survey  of  Sicily  and  the  adjacent  islands.  This 
important  duty,  in  which  he  was  occupied  some  years  after  the  British 
troops  had  left  the  island,  was  performed  by  order  of  the  Lords  of  t>a 
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Admiralty,  in  consequence  of  representations  of  the  extremely  defective 
Btate  of  the  charts  of  the  Meditcrrane  .11  Sea,  and  particularly  of  the 
ooast*  and  neighbourhood  of  Sicily.  While  engaged  In  these  lejwttfti 
operations,  ho  was  appointed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  t»  the  rank 
Of  conimauder,  September  18,  1815.  He  married,  October  7,  1H16,  at 
Messina,  Anuaiella,  only  daughter  of  T.  Warrington,  Esq.,  of  Naples. 
Captain  Smyth  was  unable,  Irom  the  subsequent  political  chauges,  to 
execute  the  dei-ign  he  had  originally  projected  of  cutting  a  meridian 
through  the  island,  and  measuring  a  permanent  base  line  for  the  final 
determination  of  its  true  position,  extout,  and  form.  He  was  conse- 
quently obliged  to  execute  the  survey  on  achronometric  basis,  connected 
with  geodetioal  operations.  The  utmost  precision  was  used  in  laying 
down  the  astronomical  data,  and  the  whole  was  grounded  upou  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Observatory  at  Palermo,  ae  determined  by  the  astronomer 
Piaezi.  and  communicated  by  him  to  Captain  Smyth.  The  result  of 
these  surveys  was  the  publication  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  of  an 
'Atlas  of  Sicily,' containing  the  charts,  plans,  and  views  of  sea-port 
towns,  and  all  the  remarkable  oapes  and  headlands.  As  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  Atlas,  but  at  the  same  time  an  independent  work, 
Captain  Smyth  published  a  'Memoir,  descriptive  of  the  Resources, 
Inhabitants,  and  Hydrography  of  Sicily  and  its  Islands,  interspersed 
with  Antiquarian  and  other  Notices,'  4to,  1824.  In  the  mean  time 
Captain  Smyth,  in  1817,  was  appointed  to  the  Aid,  sloop-of-war,  aDd  in 
January  1820,  to  the  Adventure,  6  guns.  He  was  also  engaged  in 
completing  the  survey  of  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  commenced 
by  Napoleon,  which  he  completed  in  about  two  years,  and  the  results 
of  his  labours  were  published  by  the  Imperial  Geographical  Institute 
of  Milan. 

In  1823  and  1824  Captain  Smyth  was  employed  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  in  making  a  survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Sardinia. 
He  had  previously  made  two  visits  to  the  island  during  the  war  with 
France,  and  now  determined  to  make  himself  as  well  acquainted  with 
its  general  condition  and  resourci  s  as  time  and  his  professional  duties 
would  allow.  The  results  of  his  surveys  of  the  coasts  and  visits  to  the 
interior  were  published  in  a  '  Sketch  of  the  Present  State  of  the  Island 
of  Sardinia,'  8vo,  1828,  a  work  full  of  accurate  observations,  and  of 
interesting  details  concerning  the  antiquities  of  Sardinia  and  the  very 
curious  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants. 

Captain  Smyth  attained  the  rank  of  post-oaptain,  February  7,  1 824, 
and  paid  off  the  Adventure  in  the  following  November.  He  afterwards 
settled  at  Bedford,  and  built  a  small  observatory  in  his  garden,  which 
he  furnished  with  a  transit  instrument,  a  circle,  and  an  equatorial  tele- 
scope. The  result  of  his  observations  of  the  heavens  was  the  publication 
of  'A  Cycle  of  Celestial  Objects  for  the  use  of  Naval,  Military,  and 
Private  Astronomers,  observed,  reduced,  and  discussed  by  Captain  W. 
H.  Smyth,'  2  vols.,  8vo,  1844.  Vol.  L  contains  the  Prolegomena;  vol. 
II.,  the  Bedford  Catalogue.  The  Prolegomena  contains  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  astronomy,  an  elementary  survey  of  its  leading  facts,  a 
description  of  Captain  Smyth's  own  observatory,  and  advice  as  to  the 
mode  of  combining  eeonomy  with  efficiency  in  the  structure  and  fur- 
nishing of  such  a  building  ;  and  also  plans  and  drawings  of  instruments. 
Ihe  second  volume,  besides  850  observations  of  eelestial  objects,  con- 
tains a  mass  of  detached  remarks,  on  the  history  of  the  objects,  on 
preceding  observers,  and  on  astronomy  generally.  The  volumes  are 
not  only  instructive,  but  amusing  and  almost  popular.  Captain  Smyth 
had  published  previously  'The  Life  and  Services  of  Captain  Philip 
Beaver,'  8vo,  1829,  and  a  '  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  a  Cabinet  of 
Roman  Imperial  Large  Brass  Medals,'  4to,  Bedford,  1834. 

Captain  Smyth  accepted  the  retirement  pension,  October  1,  1846. 
He  attaiued  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  May  28,  1853. 

Admiral  Smyth's  most  valuable  work,  the  result  of  his  numerous 
surveys  and  observations  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is  entitled  '  The 
Mediterranean,  a  Memoir,  Physical,  Historical,  aDd  Nautical,'  8vo, 
1854.  The  work  is  divided  into  five  parts,  the  contents  of  which  are 
as  follows  :— Part  I.,  '  A  Chorographical  View  of  the  Shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  with  especial  reference  to  their  Produce  and  Com- 
merce.' Part  II.,  'Of  the  Currents,  Tides,  and  Waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea*'  Part  III.,  '  Of  the  Mediterranean  Winds,  Weather,  and 
Atmospherical  Phenomena.'  Part  IV.,  '  Of  the  Surveys  and  Geogra- 
phical Investigations  in  the  Mediterranean  Sra.'  Part  V.,  'Of  the 
Orthography  and  Nomenclature  adopted  ;  the  Geographical  Points— or 
Co-ordinates  of  Latitude,  Longitude,  and  Height — of  the  Mediterranean 
Shores ;  with  the  Variation  of  the  Magnetic  Needle,  and  other  Notanda.' 
There  have  since  appe  red,  '  Popular  Astronomy,  bv  Francis  Arago, 
translated  from  the  origiual,  and  edited  by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth  and 
Robert  Grant,  Esq,'  vol.  1,  8vo,  1855;  'Biographies  of  Distinguished 
Scientific  Men,'  by  Francis  Arago,  translated  by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth, 
Rev.  Baden  Powell,  and  Robert  Grant,  Ksq.,  8vo,  1857  ;  and  a  '  History 
of  the  New  World,  by  Girolamo  Benzoni,  of  Milan,  showing  his  Travels 
in  Amerioa  from  a  d.  1541  to  1556,  with  some  Particulars  of  the 
Island  of  Canary,  now  first  translated,  and  eoited  by  Rear-Admiral  W. 
H.  Smyth,'  8vo,  1857.    (Printed  for  the  Hakluyt  Society.) 

The  scientific  world  has  heaped  honours  in  abundance  on  Admiral 
Smyth.  In  1821  he  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society,  and  of  the  Astronomical  Society  ;  in  1 826  he  «  as  unanimously 
elected  F.K.S.  In  1830  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  council  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Sooiety  of  London.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  committee 
for  improving  aod  extending  the  '  Nautical  Almanac.1    He  has  been 
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created  a  D.C.L.,  is  one  of  the  Hoard  of  Visitors  of  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory, and  has  been  vion-prettideut  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  president  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  and  of  tho 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  lie  is  altso  a  corresponding  Mini  honorary 
member  of  several  foreign  scientific  societies,  and  has  had  medals  and 
Other  rewards  presented  to  him  by  foreign  sovereigns  and  by  scientific 
societies.    [See  Supplement.] 

Admiral  Smyth  has  a  family  of  sev-ral  children.  His  eldest  son, 
Warinoton  Wilkinson  Smyth,  is  mining  geologist  to  the  Ordnauce 
survey.  His  eecoud  con,  Charles  PaflCZl  Smyth,  is  astronomer  royal 
for  Scotland.  In  the  summer  of  ls56  Proieswor  1'iazzi  Smyth  under- 
took tho  task  of  transporting  a  large  collection  of  instruments — 
meteorological  and  magnetical,  as  well  as  astronomical — to  a  high, 
point  on  the  Peak  of  Teueriffe.  He  selected  two  stations,  at  altitudes 
above  the  sea  of  8840  and  10,700  feet  respectively  ;  and  obtained 
important  astronomical  and  magnetical  results.  The  heat  radiated 
from  the  moon,  which  has  been  so  often  sought  for  in  vain  in  a  lower 
region,  was  distinctly  perceptible  oven  at  the  lower  of  the  two  stations. 

SOWEIIBY,  an  English  family  well  known  from  their  publications 
as  naturalists  and  natural  history  artists.  The  principal  members  of 
this  family  are  as  follows : — 

Sowerby,  James,  was  born  March  21st,  1757,  and  died  October 
25th,  1822.  His  futher  John  Sowerby  was  a  lapidary  and  lived  at 
Bolt-in-Tun  Passage,  Fleet-street.  His  son  James  was  born  at  Mead 
Place,  Lambeth.  Having  early  evinced  a  taste  for  drawing  he  became 
a  studeut  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  was  articled  to  Richard  Wright, 
a  painter  of  sea-views.  He  commenced  his  profession  as  a  painter  of 
portraits  and  miniatures,  of  which  many  exist  in  Loudon  collections. 
He  also  engaged  in  landscape  painting,  and  for  the  purpose  of  painting 
accurately  the  plants  in  the  foreground  of  his  pictures  he  commenced 
the  study  of  botany.  This  he  did  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W. 
Curtis,  and  afterwards  assisted  him  in  tho  production  of  the  illustra- 
tions to  his  botauioal  works.  Sowerby  having  thus  become  acquainted 
with  plants,  projected  one  of  the  most  extensive  botanical  works  tb&t 
has  ever  been  completed  in  this  country.  This  was  the  '  English  Bo- 
tany.' In  this  great  work,  which  contained  coloured  illustrations  of 
every  species  of  British  plant,  he  was  assisted  by  Sir  James  Ed  ward 
Smith,  who  wrote  the  descriptions  of  the  plants  contained  in  that 
work.  He  also  published  a  folio  volume  '  On  the  English  Fungi  or 
Mushrooms.'  This  work  contained  coloured  illustrations  of  all  this 
family  that  were  then  known,  and  embraced  figures  of  several  species, 
published  for  the  first  time.  It  appeared  in  parts  from  1796  to  1799. 
In  1802  he  commenced  a  series  of  illustrations  of  '  British  Mineralogy,' 
comprising  an  account  of  the  minerals  of  Gieat  Britain  with  figures. 
In  1806  he  published  a  series  of  illustrations  of  animals  with  the  title 
'British  Miscellany,  or  coloured  figures  of  new,  rare,  or  little  known 
Animal  subjects,  many  not  before  ascertained  to  be  natives  of  the 
British  Isles.'  This  work  was  succeeded  by  another  on  foreign  mine- 
rals, entitled  'Exotic  Mineralogy,'  which  was  published  in  parts  from 
1811  to  1817.  His  last  great  work  was  'The  Mineral  Couchology  of 
Great  Britain,'  in  which  he  gave  figures  of  the  various  forms  of  fossil 
shells  as  well  as  of  other  animal  remains.  Besides  these  works,  which 
were  undoubtedly  the  most  important  natural  history  publications  of 
the  day,  Mr.  Sowerby  contributed  many  papers  to  the  Transactions  of 
scientific  societies,  more  especially  to  the  Linusean  and  Geological. 
He  also  made  a  very  large  collection  of  specimens  in  British  natural 
history,  including  fossils.  The  Fungi,  which  he  had  drawn,  he  also 
modelled  with  his  own  hand  :  this  ooilection  of  models  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Sowerby 's  labours  as  an  artist,  besides  tho?e  devoted  to  natural 
history,  were  considerable.  He  published  'A  Drawing  Book,'  and  a 
work  on  Colours,  entitled  'A  New  Elucidation  of  Colour.'  He  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Linnsean,  Geological,  and  Zoological  Societies.  He  left 
three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

*  Sowehbt,  James  de  Carle,  eldest  son  of  the  above,  was  born  at 
Stoke  Newiugton  on  the  5th  of  June  17s7,  and  is  the  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent's  Park.  He  was  brought  up  by  his 
father  to  his  own  profession  of  au  artist,  but  in  assisting  his  father  he 
acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals. 
He  was  more  particularly  entrusted  with  the  publication  of  the 
British  Mineralogy  and  Mineral  Conchology.  He  supplied  the  chemical 
arrangement  for  the  former  work,  and  made  the  original  sketches  for 
the  latter  half  of  the  English  Botany.  He  also  engraved  the  plates 
for  Smith's  edition  of  '  Siithorp's  Flora  Gneca,'  which  were  executed 
from  the  unrivalled  drawings  of  Ferdinand  Bauer.  He  contributed  a 
large  number  of  the  descriptions  of  the  specimens  of  fossils,  figured 
in  the  Mineral  Conchclogy.  He  has  also  published  numerous  descrip- 
tions of  fos-il  shells  iu  the  Transactions  of  tue  Geological  Society,  and 
in  many  local  geological  works.  On  his  father's  death  he  b-came  the 
possessor  of  the  collection  of  fossil  shells,  figured  in  the  '  Mineral  Con- 
chology,' which  he  still  holds.  In  1»38  he  took  an  interest  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  in  Regent's  Park  and  was  ap- 
pointed secretary,  and  to  his  energy  and  perseverance  the  great  suc- 
cess of  the  Society  and  Gardens  has  been  in  a  great  measure  owing. 
He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Linux  .n  and  Zoological  Societies. 

Sowerby,  George  BrettinghaM,  second  son  of  the  above  James 
Sowerby,  was  born  at  Lambeth  on  the  12th  of  August  17S8,  and 
died  ou  the  26th  of  July  1854.    He  studied  natural  history  with 
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more  success  than  his  elder  brother,  perhaps  on  account  of  his  not 
being  so  good  an  artist.  In  early  life  he  was  attached,  to  the  study  of 
Entomology,  and  assisted  his  father  in  those  departments  of  Lis 
labours  where  a  knowledgo  of  insects  wa<  required.  On  marrying 
however  he  gave  up  his  Entomology  and  commenced  business  as  a 
dealer  in  natural  history  objects,  and  visited  the  Continent  of 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  specimens.  He  bought  the  cele- 
brated Tankerville  collection  of  shells,  for  which  he  gave  six  thousand 
pouuds.  He  also  bought  several  other  large  collections.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  forms  of  shells  was  very  extensive,  and  he  projected 
and  published  a  great  work  entitled  '  The  Genera  of  recent  and  Fossil 
Shells.'  This  was  published  from  1820  to  1824.  His  father  and 
brother  executed  the  drawings  and  engravings,  and  he  drow  up  the 
descriptions.  His  papers  on  various  species  of  Mollusca  are  very 
numerous,  and  were  published  iu  the  'Zoological  Journal,'  the  'Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Zoological  Society,'  the  'Magazine of  Natural  History,' 
and  tlie  'Reports of  the  British  Association.'  A  list  of  these  papers, 
upwards  of  forty  in  number,  is  given  iu  Agassiz's  and  Strickland's 
'  Bibliography  of  Zoology,'  published  by  the  Ray  Society.  Besides 
these  papers  and  the  work  on  the  genera  of  shells  he  published 
several  other  independent  works;  amongst  these  should  be  men- 
tioned the  Catalogue  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Earl  of  Tankerville, 
'Species  Conciiyliorum,  or  concise  original  Descriptions  and  Obser- 
vations of  all  the  Species  of  recent  Shells  with  their  Varieties,'  London, 
1830.  '  Conchological  Illustrations,  or  coloured  figures  of  all  the 
hitherto  untigured  recent  Shells,  with  their  varieties,'  Loudon,  1832- 
45.  '  Thesaurus  Conchy liorutn,  or  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  Shells,' 
London,  1842.    He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Liunsoan  Society. 

Sowerby,  Charles  Edward,  third  son  of  James,  was  born  on  the 
1st  of  February  1795,  and  died  in  June  1842.  He  assisted  first  his 
father  and  afterwards  his  brother  James  de  Carle  in  their  natural 
history  publications  till  1831,  when  the  copyright  of  '  English  Botany' 
falling  to  his  share,  he  commeuced  the  publication  of  a  second  edition 
on  small  paper,  with  large  additions.  This  work  is  at  present  beiug 
repriuted  by  his  son,  John  Edward  Sowerby. 

*  Sowerby,  George  Brettingiiam,  son  of  the  above  George  Bretting- 
ham  Sowerby,  was  born  March  25,  1812,  and  is  now  well  known  as  a 
naturalist  and  natural  history  engraver.  He  has  continued  the  'The- 
saurus Conchyliorum  '  of  his  father,  and  has  also  contributed  largely 
to  the  natural  history  literature  of  the  day.  His  descriptions  of  new 
shells  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  are  very  numerous. 
He  has  also  published  several  independent  works:  1.  'A  Concholo- 
gical Manual,'  in  1839,  of  which  a  fourth  edition  appeared  in  1852. 
2.  '  Conchological  Illustrations,'  a  continuation  of  his  father's  work 
from  1830  to  1842.  3.  'Popular  British  Conchology,'  London,  1854. 
4.  '  A  popular  Guide  to  the  Aquarium,'  London,  1857.  He  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  Linnasan  Society. 

*  Sowerby,  Henry,  a  younger  son  of  George  Brettingham  Sowerby, 
who  is  now  in  Australia,  commenced  his  career  as  a  natural  history 
artist  and  mineralogist.  He  wrote  '  Popular  Mineralogy  '  in  Reeve's 
series  of  'Popular  Natural  History  Manuals.' 

Other  members  of  this  family  have  also  cultivated  the  same  tastes 
and  are  known  as  artists  and  naturalists. 

"TAYLOR,  ALFRED  SWAINE,  a  distinguished  chemist  and 
medical  jurist.  He  was  educated  for  the  medical  profession  at  Guy's 
Hospital  in  London,  and  became  a  Licentiate  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Society  in  1828,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
1830.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  lecturer  on  chemistry  to  the 
Guy's  Hospital  Medical  School,  and  also  lecturer  on  forensic  medicine 
or  medical  jurisprudence.  He  has  written  two  works  in  connection 
with  forensic  medicine,  which  are  the  principal  text-books  in  our 
medical  schools,  and  have  given  to  Dr.  Taylor  a  deservedly  high 
position  as  a  chemist  and  medical  jurist.  The  first  of  these  was 
entitled  '  A  Manual  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,'  and  embraced  all  those 
subjects  of  inquiry  which  are  brought  before  the  medical  man  in 
cases  of  criminal  inquiry.  The  importance  of  the  subject  of  poisoning 
and  the  rapid  advances  of  chemical  knowledge  in  relation  to  poisons, 
induced  Dr.  Taylor  to  extend  this  part  of  his  work,  and  to  publish  a 
volume  devoted  entirely  to  the  subject  of  poisons.  In  1848  he  pub- 
lished bis  second  volume,  'On  Poisons  in  relation  to  Medical  Juris- 
prudence and  Medicine.'  These  works  have  brought  Dr.  Taylor  into 
great  repute  in  the  investigation  of  cases  of  suspected  criminal  poison- 
ing. Recently  he  has  been  employed  by  the  crown  in  cases  de- 
manding chemical  research.  He  wa3  thus  employed  on  the  trial'  of 
William  Palmer  for  the  murder  of  John  Parsons  Cook,  and  although 
unable  to  detect  strychnia  in  the  contents  of  the  murdered  man's 
body,  Dr.  Taylor  gave  his  evidence  against  Palmer  on  the  ground  that 
the  symptoms  exhibited  by  Cook  could  be  produced  by  no  other 
means  than  strychnia,  and  that  this  agent  might  destroy  life  without 
being  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  body  after  death  to  yield  proofs  of 
its  presence  to  chemical  re-agents.  It  is  well  known  that  a  large 
amount  of  chemical  evidence  was  brought  to  combat  the  latter  part 
of  Dr.  Taylor's  evidence,  and  subsequeut  to  the  tiial  be  published  a 
work  '  On  poisoning  by  Strychnia,  with  comments  on  the  Medical 
Evidence  given  at  the  trial  of  William  Palmer  for  the  murder  of 
John  Parsons  Cook,'  London,  1856.    In  this  work  he  defen  is  himself 


from  the  charges  brought  against  him  either  dii«ictly  oi  indirectly 
by  the  evidence  got  up  by  the  unhappy  prisoner.  Dr.  Taylor  edited 
for  some  years  the  '  Medical  Gazette,'  and  has  been  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  weekly  medical  periodical  literature. 

In  1852  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  was  conferred 
on  him  by  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  In  1848  he  became  a 
Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  and  in  1853 
a  Fellow  of  the  same  bo  iy.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1845. 

"TSCHUDI,  JOHANN  JAKOB  VON,  an  eminent  naturalist  and 
ethnologist,  was  born  at  Glarus,  of  a  knightly  family  in  Switzerland, 
on  the  25th  of  July  1818.  He  was  educated  first  at  the  Gymnasium 
and  then  at  the  University  of  Zurich,  where  he  devoted  much  of  his 
attention  to  natural  history  and  medical  scieoce,  and  displayed  a 
marked  interest  in  scientific  travels.  In  order  to  extend  his  studies  ia 
the  natural-history  sciences  he  proceeded  from  Zurich  to  Neufchatel, 
and  afterwards  to  Leyden,  where  he  prepared  his  'System  der  Batra- 
chier,'  Leyden,  1838.  Subsequently  he  went  to  Paris,  where  an  oppor- 
tunity seemed  to  present  itself  of  carrying  out  his  strong  desire  of 
making  a  voyage  round  the  world,  and  he  accordingly  embarked  on 
board  a  French  ship.  On  reaching  Peru  however  the  vessel  was  sold 
to  the  Peruvian  government,  and  Von  Tschudi  was  constrained  to 
limit  his  labours  to  an  investigation  of  the  natural  history  and  ethno- 
logy of  Peru.  The  limitation  of  his  field  of  inquiry  had  however  the 
advantage  of  enabling  him  to  survey  it  more  thoroughly.  He  spent 
five  years  in  the  investigation,  returning  to  Europe  in  1843  ;  and 
obstacles  having  intervened  which  prevented  him  from  carryiug  out 
his  wish  to  accompany  Franklin  in  his  Arctic  expedition,  he,  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  to  the  arrangement,  for  the  purpose  of  publi- 
cation, of  the  rich  mass  of  materials  he  had  collected  in  Peru.  For 
this  purpose  he  retired  to  his  estate  of  Jakobshof,  near  Weiner  Neu- 
stadt,  in  Lower  Austria,  from  whence  he  has  since  given  to  the  world 
a  general  account  of  his  travels,  under  the  title  of  '  Peru  Reiseerin- 
nerungen  aus  den  Jahrem  1838-42,'  2  vols.,  St.  Gall,  1846,  which  has 
been  translated  into  English,  in  1847,  by  T.  Ross;  and  the  more 
special  works — '  Untersuchungen  fiber  die  Fauna  Peruana '  (Investi- 
gations of  the  Fauna  of  Peru),  St.  Gall,  1844-47,  with  72  plates,  a 
work  of  great  value  ;  the  splendid  '  Antiguedades  Peruanas,'  Vienna, 
1851,  with  atlas,  published  in  conjunction  with  Don  Mariano  Eduardo 
de  Rivera;  and  his  elaborate  work  'Die  Kechua  sprache,'  2  vols., 
Vienna,  18  -3,  containing  a  grammar,  dictionary,  and  vocabulary  of  the 
language  of  the  natives  of  Peru.  These  works  display  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  true  purpose  of  such  an  investigation,  and  have  placed 
their  author  among  the  most  eminent  of  those  laborious  and  learned 
men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  that  particular  department  of 
scientific  inquiry.  '  Reisen  durch  Sud- Amerika,'  Bd.  2,  appeared  1 866. 

VICO,  FRANCIS  DE,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  astronomers  of 
modern  Italy,  the  son  of  Count  Ascanio  de  Vico  Ubaldini  and  the 
Countess  Amalia  Archinto,  was  born  at  Macerata  on  the  19th  of  May 
1805.  He  was  educated  partly  at  the  Collegio  dei  Nobili  in  Urbino, 
partly  in  the  school  of  the  well-known  congregation  of  the  Scolopi  at 
Siena,  and  entered  the  Jesuit  Society  as  a  novice  in  1823.  After 
passing  with  much  distinction  through  the  usual  stages,  both  as  a 
scholar  and  as  a  master,  in  the  Roman  College  of  that  Society,  he  was 
appointed  (in  1835)  assistant  of  Father  Stephen  Dumouchel,  who  was 
at  that  time  in  charge  of  the  observatory  ;  and  it  was  a  sort  of  pre- 
sage of  the  history  of  his  after  career,  that  one  of  the  fir=t  duties 
assigned  to  him  was  to  calculate  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the 
then  expected  Halley's  comet,  both  according  to  the  elements  of 
Damoiseau  and  to  those  of  Pontecoulant.  The  young  astronomer  had 
the  satisfaction  of  being  the  first  to  observe  the  comet,  on  the  5th  of 
August  1835.  Soon  afterwards,  de  Vico,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
age  of  F.  Dumouchel,  becoming  the  principal  astronomer  of  the  Roman 
Observatory,  undertook  a  long  series  of  observations  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  suspected  error  in  the  latitude  of  Rome,  as  deter- 
mined by  his  illustrious  predecessors,  Boscovich,  Calaudrelli,  Conti, 
and  Reichenbach.  These  observations,  which  amounted  to  nearly 
8000  in  number,  were  eminently  successful,  and  the  result  was  a 
correction  of  an  error  of  two  seconds  in  the  received  latitude.  He 
engaged  at  the  same  time  on  a  similar  series  of  observations  for  the 
longitude,  in  concert  with  the  astronomers  of  Paris  and  Naples.  Soon 
afterwards,  Father  de  Vico,  at  the  instance  of  Schumacher  of  Altona, 
uudertook  a  course  of  observations  of  the  planet  Venus,  for  which  the 
clearness  of  the  Roman  atmosphere  was  peculiarly  adapted,  with  a 
view  to  the  determination  of  the  time  of  its  rotation  upon  its  own 
axis.  The  success  of  this  undertaking  contributed  more  than  all  his 
previous  labours  to  establish  his  reputation  among  the  astronomers 
of  Europe ;  and  his  subsequent  observations  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn, 
and  of  the  inner  ring  of  that  planet,  as  well  as  his  detailed  reports  on 
the  nebulce,  which  about  that  time  had  become  a  prominent  subject  ot 
interest,  fully  sustained  that  reputation. 

Father  de  Vico  however  is  most  popularly  known  as  an  observer  by 
his  numerous  and  successful  discoveries  in  the  cometary  Bystem,  which 
he  was  one  of  the  earliest  in  more  recent  times  to  take  up  as  a  sys- 
tematic study.  During  the  years  1845,  1846,  and  1847  he  discovered 
no  less  than  eight  of  these  mysterious  bodies,  in  seven  of  which  his 
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claim  to  priority  of  discovery  is  undisputed.  The  eighth  had  been 
observed  by  auother  astronomer  two  days  bofore  it  was  discovered 
(independently  howover)  by  Father  de  Vico. 

Another  more  humble  but  hardly  lens  useful  work  undertaken  by 
Father  de  Vico,  was  an  improved  and  enlarged  system  of  astronomical 
map*  and  charts,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  made  considerable  pro- 
greKs ;  but  in  this  and  other  works  which  ho  had  commenced,  he  whs 
interrupted  by  the  Revolution  of  184S,  by  which,  in  common  with  the 
other  members  of  his  order,  he  was  driven  from  Home.  He  was  treated 
with  much  distinction  during  his  exile  by  his  fellow-astronomers  in 
France  and  England,  and  received  more  than  one  invitation  to  fix  his 
residence  in  either  of  these  countries  ;  but  the  circumstances  of  his 
order  at  that  time  determined  him  upon  establishing  himself  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  he  had  almost  completed  his  arrange- 
ments for  the  purpose,  when  he  was  seized  with  acute  inflammation 
of  the  chest,  aud  was  carried  ofl  after  a  short  illness.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  15th  of  November,  1848,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-three. 
Father  de  Vico  is  chiefly  kuown  in  literature  by  his  contributions  to 
the  '  Raccolta  Scientitica,'  a  scii  ntifie  journal  which  owed  its  origin 
principally  to  hitnself,  and  which  is  still  continued  unier  a  new  form., 

(Ragguaylio  intorno  alia  Vita  e  ai  Lavori  del  P.  Francesco  de  Vico, 
Roma,  1851.) 


WALLICH,  NATHANIEL,  M.D.  and  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.,  London  and 
Edinburgh,  a  celebrated  botanist,  was  born  at  Copenhagen  on  Jan. 
28th,  1786.  He  commenced  his  botanical  studies  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Vahl,  and  went  to  India  in  1807  at  the  age  of  one-and- 
twenty  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon  to  the  Danish  settlement  at  Seram- 
pore.  In  1815  he  was  nominated  to  the  temporary  charge  of  the  Calcutta 
Botanic  Garden,  which  appointment  was  subsequently  permanently 
coufii  med  on  the  recommendations  of  Dr.  Fleming,  Mr.  Colebrooke,and 
Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Dr.  Wallich's  exertions  during  the  thirteen  years  that 
elapsed  before  his  first  return  to  Europe  added  greatly  to  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  previously  extensive  collections  of  this  garden.  He 
also  transmitted  to  Kurope  and  America  a  vast  quantity  of  hitherto 
unknown  and  beautiful  plants.  In  1820  Dr.  Wallich  made  a  botanical 
excursion  to  Nepaul,  in  the  course  of  which  he  collected  a  great  variety 
of  plants,  many  of  which  he  forwarded  to  London.  A  severe  fever, 
caught  on  his  descent  to  the  plains,  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  two 
mouths  aud  compelled  him  to  seek  benefit  from  a  voyage  to  Penang, 
Singapore,  aud  some  other  places  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  from  which, 
after  an  absence  of  five  months,  he  returned  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year  1822,  rich  in  botanical  collections  and  with  renewed  health.  In 
1824  he  commenced  the  publication  of  a  selection  from  his  Nepaul 
collections  under  the  title  of  'Teutamen  Florae  Nepalensis  Illustrate,' 
of  which  two  numbers,  containing  25  plates,  were  issued.  These  plates 
were  the  botanical  first  fruits  of  the  new  art  of  lithography  in  India, 
and  both  drawii  gs  and  lithographs  were  executed  by  native  artists 
under  Dr.  Wallich's  direction. 

In  the  following  year  he  was  deputed  by  the  government  to  inspect 
the  timber  fjrests  of  the  Western  Provinces,  and  availed  himself  of 
this  opportunity  to  examine  aud  collect  plants  in  the  kingdom  of 
Oude,  the  valley  of  Degra,  &c.  Excursions  to  other  parts  of  India 
were  undertaken  at  various  times  by  Dr.  Wallich,  which  enabled  him 
still  further  to  increase  the-  immense  stores  of  botanical  treasure  he 
had  accumulated.  His  health  had  now  however  suffered  so  severely 
from  repeated  attacks  of  illness  that,  in  1828,  he  visited  England, 
bringb  g  with  him  the  great  bulk  of  his  collections.  He  then  with 
the  consent  of  the  East  India  Company  proceeded  to  distribute  his 
duplicate  specimens  amongst  the  public  and  private  herbaria  through- 
out the  world.  The  type  collection,  containing  a  complete  series  of  all 
the  species,  was  presented  by  Dr.  Wallich  to  the  Liunrean  Society  of 
London.  At  this  time  he  completed  his  work,  entitled  '  Planta? 
Asiaticte  Rariores,'  consisting  of  30(1  beautifully  executed  coloured 
plates.  In  1833  Dr.  Wallich  returned  to  Iudia  and  resumed  the 
charge  of  the  Botanical  Garden,  which  however  his  health  obliged  him 
finally  to  resign  in  1847,  when  he  again  arrived  in  Eugland.  He  was 
the  author  of  numerous  papers  and  reports  on  horticultural  and  bota- 
nical subjects,  published  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Calcutta.'  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's  '  Journal  of  Botany,'  and  the  '  Liunaean 
Transactions.'  He  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Linucean  Society  in  1S18, 
and  in  1849  one  of  its  vice  presidents.  He  was  a  man  of  warm  affec- 
tions, ready  wit,  and  pleasing  manners,  and  devoted  in  his  attachment  to 
his  favourite  science.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  did  more  than 
any  one  else,  to  introduce  iuto  the  gardens  aud  greenhouses  of  Eng- 
land the  beautiful  an  1  luxuriant  plants  of  India,  and  it  is  from  his 
collections  and  descriptions,  aud  presentations  to  our  public  and 
private  gardens  that  we  are  indebted  more  than  to  any  other  source 
for  our  acquaintance  with  the  Flora  of  that  district. 

He  died  at  his  house  in  Upper  Gower  street,  London,  on  the  28th 
of  April  1-54.  in  the  69th  ytar  of  his  age. 

*  YVHEATSTONE,  SIR  CHARLES,  Professor  of  Experimental 
Philosophy  in  King's  College,  London,  was  born  at  Gloucester  in  the 
year  1802.  Connected  from  his  birth  with  business  related  to  the 
musical  prof  ssion,  his  career  presents  an  instructive  and  gratifying 
instance,  in  addition  to  many  we  have  already  recorded,  of  the  happy 
effects  of  the  devotion  of  leisure  to  scientific  study,  aud  of  the  manner 


in  which  tho  ranks  of  science  aro  recruited  from  thoso  of  trade.  But 
this  instance  is  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Mr.  Wheatstone,  as  a  seller  and 
maker  of  musical  instruments,  in  London,  was  led  to  iuvehtigate  the 
Hcience  of  sound,  both  theoretically  and  practically.  His  first  contri- 
bution to  science,  wo  believe,  was  founded  on  some  '  New  Experiments 
on  Sound,'  made  at  an  early  age,  and  published  in  the  '  Annul*  of  Phi- 
losophy,' N.S  ,  for  August  1823.  Uniting  great  mechanical  ingenuity 
with  clear  geometrical  conceptions  of  pure  dynamics,  he  produced  from 
time  to  time,  a  variety  of  instruments  and  piece*  of  apparatus,  for  tho 
illustration  of  mechanical  and  acoustic  principles,  aud  tho  production 
of  experiments  both  of  research  and  demonstration  ;  among  which 
were  many  (some  founded  on  Dr.  T.  Young's  harmonic  tlideMt)  for 
the  explanation  of  the  nature  of  waves  and  undulation*  and  the  mode 
of  their  progression,  interference,  and  combination.  The  t-tudy  and 
illustration  of  the  philosophy  of  sound  led  to  that  of  the  philosophy 
of  light,  and  in  this  has  consisted  tho  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Wheatetone's 
career,  which,  we  couceivo,  affords  something  very  like  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light.  Had  not  that  theory 
been  essentially  true — were  not  light,  equally  with  sound,  pro- 
duced by  the  undulations  of  an  ela-tic  me  iium—  had  light  consisted 
in  the  projection  of  corpuscles— did  not  acoustics  and  optics  present 
an  harmonious  system  of  perfect  mutual  analogies— we  believe  Mr. 
Wheatstone  would  not  have  been  led  from  music  to  light,  and  from 
optics  to  electricity,  aud  could  not  have  made  himself  the  philo- 
sopher he  has  become.  His  apparatus  and  icstruments  for  the 
production  upon  true  theoretical  principles, — or  the  imitation  of  such 
production — and  the  explanation  of  optical  pheuomena,  are  almost  a? 
numerous  and  valuable  as  tho-e  illustrating  sound,  with  which,  indeed, 
some  of  them  are  necessarily  identical.  The  tardy  justice  with  which 
the  truth  of  Dr.  Young's  [Young,  Thomas]  great  discoveries  in  con- 
nexion with  the  undulatory  theory  has  at  last  been  recognised,  by  the 
educated  portion  of  the  public,  and  the  intellectual  appreciation  in  this 
country  of  Fresnel's  consentaneous  researches,  are  b  >th  greatly  indebted 
to  Mr.  Wheatstone  for  the  production  of  experimental  devices,  euabling 
the  student  to  obtain  a  rational  conception  of  the  theory — to  perceive 
in  relation  to  that  subject,  "that  central  thread  of  common  sense,  on 
which,"  in  the  words  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  "  the  pearls  of  analytical 
research  are  invariably  strung.'' 

After  numerous  acoustic  and  optical  investigations,  made  public  in 
the  later  Journals  of  the  Royal  Institution  (some  of  which  were 
announced  and  illustrated  at  the  weekly  evening  meetings),  or  in  the 
'Philosophical  Magazine,'  including  experimental  inquiries  into  the 
principles  of  various  musical  instruments,  he  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society,  in  1833,  through  Profe-sor  Faraday  as  a  Fellow,  a 
paper  on  the  Acoustic  figures  which  had  been  summarily  investigated 
by  Chladni.  In  the  following  year  he  communicated  to  the  society, 
through  the  same  medium,  his  celebrated  '  Account  of  some  experi- 
ments to  measure  the  velocity  of  electricity  and  the  duration  of 
electric  light.'  In  the  same  year  (1834)  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Experimental  Philosophy  in  King's  College,  London.  On  the  21st  of 
January  1836,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Ou  the 
21st  of  Juno  1S38,  he  communicated  a  paper  to  the  society  (which 
was  read  on  the  same  day,)  entitled,  '  Contributions  to  the  Physiology 
of  Vision.  Part  I.  On  soma  remarkable  and  hitherto  unobserved 
phenomena  of  binocular  vision.'  In  this  he  first  described  the  beau- 
tiful instrument  he  named  the  Stereoscope,  now,  in  various  forms, 
and  with  various  modifications  and  additions,  so  well-known. 

But  though  the  stereoscope  has  deservedly  become  an  object  of 
refined  popular  admiration,  Professor  Wheatstone  is  far  better  known 
to  the  general  public,  from  the  application  of  his  scientific  genius  aud 
attainments  to  the  Electric  Telegraph,  to  the  history  of  which,  in 
connection  with  himself  and  with  his  original  co  patentee,  Mr.  William 
Fotqergill  Cooke,  we  must  now  proceed. 

For  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  past,  various  philosophers  hava 
from  time  to  timo  exhibited  experiments  on  frictional,  and  on  voltaic 
electricity,  in  electro-maguetism,  and  in  magneto-electricity — as  each 
branch  of  the  subject  became  developed — all  considered  as  possible 
means  of  communic  iting  intelligence.  These  gradually  improved 
in  defiuiteness  of  object,  and  in  the  approaches  they  made  to  prac- 
ticability. Dr.  Hamel  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  recently  asserted  (in  a 
discourse  delivered  at  the  meeting  at  Bonn,  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  of  the 
German  naturalists  aud  physicis's,)  that  the  first  electro-magnetic  tele- 
graph was  produced,  between  1820  and  1S32,  by  the  Baron  Schilling, 
of  Laustadt,  who  had  been  attached  to  the  Russian  embassy  at 
Muuich,  and  become  familiar  with  the  previous  endeavours  of  the 
Bavarian  electricians.  At  the  sitting  of  the  Physical  section  of  the 
meeting  at  Bonn,  in  1835,  on  September  23rd,  of  which  Professor 
Muncke  of  Heidelberg  was  president  for  the  day,  the  Baron  explained 
and  exhibited  his  telegraph.  The  subject  received  much  continue! 
attention  from  Professor  Muncke,  who,  on  the  6th  of  the  following 
March,  1S36 — in  the  words  of  Dr.  Hamel,  "explained  the  whole  thing  " 
to  Mr.  Cooke,  at  that  time  occupied  in  the  Anatomical  Museum  at 
Heidelberg,  in  preparing  wax  models  for  his  father,  who  had  then 
recently  beeu  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Durham.  He  had  not  previously  studied  physics  or  electricity ;  but 
being  struck  with  the  vast  importance  to  tbe  railways  then  extend- 
ing themselves  over  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  to  government  and  gene- 
ra) purposes,  of  a  (virtually)  instantaneous  mode  of  coromunicatiou, 
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and  impressed  with  a  strong  conviction  that  go  great  an  object  might 
be  practically  attained  by  means  of  electricity,  Mr.  Cooke  imme- 
diately directed  his  attention  to  its  adaptation  to  a  practical  system  of 
telegraphing  ;  and,  giving  up  the  profession  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
be  from  that  hour  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  realisation  of 
that  object.  He  came  to  England  in  April  1836  (reaching  London 
on  the  22ud,)  in  order  to  perfect  his  plans  and  instruments.  Ou  the 
27th  of  February  of  the  following  year,  1837,  while  engaged  in  com- 
pleting a  set  of  instruments  for  an  intended  experimental  application 
of  his  telegraph  ou  the  Liverpool  aud  Manchester  Railway,  he  became 
acquaiut-d,  through  the  introduction  of  Dr.  Roget,  [Uoqet,  Peter 
ju  a  i:  k  |  with  Professor  Wheatstone,  who  had  for  several  years  given 
much  attention  to  the  subject  of  transmitting  intelligence  by  electri- 
city, and  had  made  several  discoveries  of  the  highest  importance  con- 
nected with  this  subject.  Among  these  were  bii  determination 
(which  will  be  again  referred  to  in  this  article)  of  the  velocity  of 
electricity,  wbeu  passing,  under  certain  circumstances,  through  a 
cupper  wire;  his  experiments,  iu  which  the  deflection  of  magnetic 
ii<  etllos,  the  decomposition  of  water,  and  other  voltaic  aud  maguefo- 
elcctric  effects,  were  produced  through  greater  lengths  of  wire  than 
had  ever  before  been  experimented  upon ;  and  his  original  method  of 
converting  a  lew  wires  into  a  considerable  number  of  circuits,  so  that 
they  might  transmit  the  greatest  number  of  Bignals  which  can  be 
transmitted  by  a  given  number  of  wires,  by  the  deflection  of  magnetic 
Be -dies. 

Mr.  Charles  Coles  Adley,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  in  Loudon,  on  the  2nd  of  March  1852,  records,  that 
"  no  less  than  four  uames  stand  enrolled  on  the  annals  of  the  year 
1837  as  claimants  for  the  honour  of  having  invented  the  Electric 
Telegraph  as  a  practicable  reality.  These  are  Wheatstone,  Alexander, 
Steinbeil,  aud  Morse.'*  There  "  can  be  no  question  however,"  he  coiv 
tiuues,  ''  of  Wheatstone' s  priority  iu  date  over  Alexander  and  Morse, 
Steiuheil  had  repeated  Oauss  and  Weber's  experiments  before  that 
date,  but  he  did  not  produce  any  invention  of  his  own  until  long  sub- 
sequently." In  June  1836,  Professor  Wheatstone,  in  a  course  of 
lectures  delivered  at  King's  College,  had  exhibited  his  experiments  ou 
the  velocity  of  electricity,  with  a  lerrgtheued  circuit  of  nearly  four 
miles  of  copper-w  ire,  aud  had  given  a  sketch  of  the  means  by  which 
he  proposed  to  convert  the  apparatus  into  an  electrical  telegraph.  A 
statement  to  this  effect  was  published  in  the  '  Magazine  of  Popular 
Science'  on  the  1st  of  March  1S37.  In  the  followiug  May,  Mesnrs. 
Wheatstone  and  Cooke  took  out  their  first  patent,  which  was  sealed 
on  the  12th  of  June,  "for  improvements  in  giviug  signals  and  sound- 
ing alarums,  in  distant  places,  by  means  of  electric  currents  trans- 
mitted through  metallic  circuits."  The  telegraph  thus  patented 
originally  consisted  of  five  needles,  which  were  soon  afterwards 
reuueed  to  two.  The  first  line  of  electric  telegraph  laid  down  for 
useful  purposes  was  constructed,  under  this  patent,  in  the  followiug 
year,  upon  the  Blackmail  Railway.  Five  other  patents  were  subse- 
quently taken  out  by  the  same  patentees,  either  individually,  or  in 
co-operation,  for  various  improvements  ou  the  original  plan.  The 
electro-magnetic  alarum  was  first  patented  by  them  in  1837. 

The  terms  of  partnership  of  the  patentees  were  more  exactly 
defined  and  confirmed  in  November  of  that  year,  by  a  partnership  | 
deed,  which  vested  iu  Mr.  Cooke,  as  the  originator  of  the  undertaking, 
the  exclusive  management  of  the  invention,  iu  Great  Britain,  Irelaod, 
and  the  Colonies,  with  the  exclusive  engineering  department,  as  be- 
tween themselves,  aud  all  the  benefit  arising  from  the  laying  down  of  j 
the  lines,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  instruments.    As  partners  j 
standing  on  a  perfect  equality,  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Wheatstone  were  to 
divide  equally  all  proceeds  arising  from  the  granting  of  licences,  or  j 
from  the  sale  of  the  patent  rights;  a  percentage  being  first  payable  to 
Mr.  Cooke  as  manager.   Professor  Wheatstone  retained  an  equal  voice 
with  Mr.  Cooke  in  selecting  and  modifying  the  forms  of  the  telegraphic 
instruments,  and  both  parties  pledged  themselves  to  impart  to  each 
other,  for  their  equal  and  mutual  benefit,  all  improvements  of  what- 
ever kind,  which  they  might  become  possessed  of,  connected  with  the 
giving  of  signals  or  the  sounding  of  alarums  by  means  of  electricity. 

For  some  years  after  the  formation  of  the  partnership  the  under- 
Viking  rapidly  progressed,  under  the  constant  and  equally  successful 
exertions  of  the  parties  in  their  distinct  departments,  until  it  attained  the 
character  of  a  simple  and  practical  system,  worked  out  scientifically  on 
the  sure  basis  of  actual  experience.  In  the  words  of  the  late  Sir  M.  I. 
Brunei  [Brunel,  Sib  Mark  Isambard]  and  Professor  Daniell  [Daniell, 
John  Frederick],  whose  apportionment  and  history  of  the  relative 
claims  and  merits  of  Professor  Wheatstone  and  Mr.  Cooke,  in  respect 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  we  have  here  with  some  additions  adopted, 
"  Whilst  Mr.  Cooke  is  entitled  to  stand  alone  as  the  gentleman  to  whom 
this  country  is  indebted  for  having  practically  introduced  and  carried 
out  the  electric  telegraph  as  an  u-eful  undertaking,  promising  to  be. 
a  work  of  national  importance,  and  Profes  or  Wheatstone  is  acknow- 
ledged as  the  scientific  man  whose  profound  and  successful  researches 
had  already  prepared  the  public  to  receive  it  as  a  project  capable  of 
practical  application,  it  is  to  the  united  labours  of  two  gentlemen  so 
well  qualified  for  mutual  assistance  that  we  must  attribute  the  rapid 
progress  which  this  important  invention  has  made  during  the  few 
years  since  they  have  been  associated."  These  statements  were  made  in 
1841.    With  the  commercial  and  the  political  extension  which  electric 


telegraphy,  in  various  forms,  has  made  during  the  seventeen  years  that 
have  succeeded,  in  Great  Britain,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in 
America,  and  in  India,  beneath  the  ocean,  and  between  Africa  and 
Europe,  most  of  our  readers  have  been  made  familiar  by  the  daily 
sources  of  contemporary  history,  or  by  actual  experience-  It  is 
understood  that,  the  principal  subject  of  this  article  has  reaped  a  sub- 
stantial pecuniary  reward  for  his  share  ip  the  benefit  which  he  has 
been  thus  inrtrumental  in  conferring  upon  mankind. 

Mr.  Adley's  paper  already  referred  to,  aud  which  has  bpen  one  of 
our  authorities  for  this  article,  is  entitled  'The  Electric  Telegraph; 
its  history,  theory,  and  practical  applications.'  '  Miuutes  of  Proceedings 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,'  vol.  xi.  pp.  299-329;  to  whictl 
succeeds  '  On  the  Electric  Telegraph,  and  the  principal  improvements 
in  its  Construction.  By  Frederick  Richard  Window,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.' 
lb.  pp.  329  361.  These  papers  were  both  read  ou  the  2nd  of  March 
1852,  and  the  discussion  of  them  was  continued  through  the  two 
following  meetings  of  the  Institution,  the  minutes  of  it  occupin^  27 
pages  of  the  printed  Proceedings. 

The  priuciple  of  magneto-electric  induction  treated  of  by  Faraday, 
was  applied  to  telegraphic  purposes  by  Professor  Wheatstone,  iu  his 
patent  of  1810.  There  are  several  important  secondary  applications  of 
the  electric  telegraph.  One  of  them,  first  described  by  Professor 
Wheatstone,  in  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  on  the 
26th  of  November  1840,  is  to  the  regulation  of  clocks,  a  series  of 
which  are  worked  together  by  an  electrie  current  Another  is  an 
apparatus  invented  by  him  communicated  to  the  British  Association  in 
June  1842,  for  registering  the  indications  of  the  thermometer,  baro- 
meter, &c.  ;  on  the  actual  u«e  of  which  be  reported  in  the  followiug 
year.  A  third  most  important  application,  also  first  proposed  by 
Profossor  Wheatstone,  and  anuouueed  in  the  '  Bulletins  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Brussels,'  October  1840,  is  the  registration 
and  transmission  of  transit  observations  in  astronomy.  Another  is  the 
electro-magnetic  chronoscope,  announced  in  the  same  work,  for  the 
measurement  of  extremely  short  intervals  of  time. 

Other  papers  by  Professor  Wheatstone,  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society,  and  together  with  those  already  noticed,  inserted  in  the 
'  Philosophical  Transactions,'  or  in  the '  Proceedings,'  are  the  following  : 
— An  account  of  several  new  instruments  aud  processes  for  det-rminiug 
the  constants  of  a  voltaic  circuit,  foun  led  on  Ohm's  theory; — Note 
relating  to  M.  Foucault's  new  mechauioal  proof  of  the  rotation  of  the 
earth ; — the  Bakerian  Lecture  for  1852,  being  Part  II.  of  Contributions 
to  the  Physiology  of  Vision,  and  on  Binocular  Vision,  in  continuation  ; 
- — on  Fessel's  gyroscope; — on  the  formation  of  powers  from  arithmetical 
progressions  ; — account  of  some  experiments  made  with  the  submarine 
cable,  &.c.  ; — on  the  position  of  aluminum  in  the  voltaic  series.  Tne 
royal  medal  of  the  Society,  for  1840,  was  awarded  to  him,  primarily 
for  his  researches  in  double  vision,  but  also,  in  the  words  of  the 
President  (the  late  Marquis  of  Northampton)  in  presenting  the  medal, 
"  for  the  science  aud  ingenuity  by  which  he  had  measured  electrical 
velocity,  and  by  which  he  had  also  turned  his  acquaintance  with 
galvanism  to  the  most  important  practical  purposes."  The  ro_val  medal 
was  again  awarded  to  him  in  1843,  tor  hit  paper  on  processes  for 
determining  the  constants  of  a  voltaic  circuit,  mentioned  above. 

As  Professor  Wheatstoue's  experiments  on  the  velocity  of  electricity 
have  been  mentioned  seyeral  times  in  this  article,  it  is  requisite  to 
observe  that  Professor  Faraday,  with  his  peculiar  mastery  of  electric 
science,  had  inferred  (as  is  known  to  the  present  writer)  chortly  alter 
their  publication,  that  the  velocity  of  electrual  discharge  through  the 
same  wire  might  be  greatly  varied  by  the  amount  and  disposition  of 
the  necessary  previous  induction.  Iu  1838  he  published  this  in  his 
well-known  '  Experimental  Researches.'  Having  afterwards  fully  veri- 
fied this  influence  by  the  electric  telegraph,  and  experiments  by 
various  inquirers  having  proved  that  the  difference  of  veloc.ty  in 
copper-wire  might  even  be  as  a  hundred  to  one,  at  the  first  eveniug 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Institution  in  1854,  he  returned  to  the  subject, 
and  fully  explained  the  causes  of  variation.  An  explicit  view  of  the 
actual  state  of  science  on  this  intere-ting  subject,  has  been  given  by 
Professor  De  la  Rive,  in  his  Treatise  on  Electricity  lately  published, 
translated  by  Mr.  Charles  Vincent  Walker,  F.R.S.,  superintendent  tele 
grapher  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway.  A  final  expression  for  the 
velocity  of  electricity,  it  would  appear,  has  not  yet  been  obtained ;  nor 
has  it  been  shown  in  what  the  primd  Jacie  difference  between  the 
mode  of  propagation  of  electricity,  and  that  of  the  radiant  forces,  such 
as  light,  heat,  &c,  really  consists. 

Professor  Wheatstone  was  one  of  the  jurors  of  the  Paris  Universal 
Exhibition  of  1855,  in  the  class  for  "heat,  light,  and  electricity;' 
on  which  oecasion  he  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  111.  a 
knight  of  the  Lfgion  of  Honour,  "for  his  application  of  the  el  ctric 
telegraph."  He  is  also  a  correspondent  of  the  French  Institute  of 
Sciences,  and  a  foreign  or  an  honorary  member  of  the  priucipal 
academies  of  science  in  Europe. 

At  King's  ColLge,  we  believe,  like  other  titular  professors,  he  has 
not  taken  any  part  in  the  routine  of  academic  instruction ;  but  he  has 
occasionally  lectured,  as  we  have  seen,  on  special  subjects  related  to 
his  own  researches ;  giving  also  to  his  colleagues  the  advantageous  aid 
of  his  peculiar  knowledge  and  talent,  and  to  the  college  the  benefit 
of  his  philosophical  reputation.  In  two  previous  articles  [Miller, 
Wiiliam  Allen,  and  Smith,  William,]  the  researches  which  con. 
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firmed  the  selection  of  magnesian  limestone  for  building  tho  New  | 
Pulaee  of  Westminster,  have  beeu  noticed.  The  piiyHical  and  chemical 
examination  of  the  specimens  of  stone  collected,  having  been  con- 
signed to  the  late  Professor  Danioll  and  his  colleague  Professor 
Wheitstone,  the  requisite  experiments  on  their  mechanical  and  hygro- 
metric  properties  were  conducted  by  the  latter    He  was  knighted  1808. 

WHiiWELL,  REV.  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  was  born  in  1795,  at  Lancaster,  where  his  f»ther 
was  a  joiner,  and  intended  to  place  his  sou  with  himself  at  'the  bench.' 
Rut  fortunately  he  had  received  an  excellent  education  of  its  degree  at 
the  Free  Urammar  Shool  of  his  native  town,  lhe  head  master  of 
which,  perceiving  the  mathematical  talent  evinced  by  his  pupil,  with 
his  father's  assent,  took  measures  for  giving  him  an  university  educa- 
tion, and  enabled  him  to  enter  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  as  B.A.  in  1816,  afterwards  became  a  Fellow  of  Ids  college, 
and  was  for  many  years  an  eminent  and  successful  tutor.  In  1828  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Mini  ralogy,  which  office  he  retained  until  1832. 
In  1838  he  became  Professor  of  Moral  Theology  or  Casuistry,  retaining 
the  chair  until  he  took  the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University, 
in  1855.  He  succeeded  to  the  Mastership  of  Trinity  College,  which  he 
still  holds,  iu  1841.  It  has  been  stated  that  not  long  after  the,  great 
improvement  in  the  mathematical  education  of  Cambridge,  based  on 
the  introduction  of  the  methods  of  the  French  masters  of  analysis, 
had  been  fully  accomplished  and  its  effects  realised,  it  induced  a 
tendency  iu  the  students  to  disregard  the  definite  study  of  physics 
find  the  knowledge  of  nature,  iu  the  implicit  belief  that  they  were 
virtually  superseded  by  mathematics,  and  that  the  latter  included 
everything  necessary  to  be  known  of  the  former.  It  is  also  said  that 
one  of  the  first  of  the  distinguish' d  graduates  who  perceived,  and  in 
his  own  case  rectified  this  error,  by  the  diligent  study  of  physics  and 
natural  science,  was  Mr.  Whewell ;  and  further,  that  the  study  of 
mineralogical  science  and  crystallography,  by  which  he  was  prepared 
for  holding  the  chair  of  mineralogy  at  Cambridge,  was  at  once  a  pait 
and  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  this  corrective  system.  Though  not  pre- 
Bent  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  he  was  uomiuated 
on  the  sub  committee  (or  section)  of  Mineralogy,  and  also  one  of  the 
two  vice-presidents  of  the  Association  for  the  second  meeting  held  at 
Oxford,  and  requested  to  present  to  it  a  report  ou  the  state  and  pro- 
gress of  Miueralogy.  This  he  produced  accordingly,  and  it  foruis  a 
part  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Reports  of  the  Association,  being 
second  to  none  contained  in  the  remarkable  collection  of  reports  on 
the  progress  of  various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  aud  practi- 
cal knowledge  obtained  and  published  by  the  Association.  It  was 
afterwards  incorporated  by  the  author  into  his  '  History  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences,'  to  which  we  shall  return. 

We  have  seen,  iu  etfect,  what  an  important  part  in  his  own  university 
Dr.  Whewell's  unusual  combination  of  extensive  aud  multifarious  know- 
ledge, with  a  power  of  intellect  more  generally  found  concentrated  on 
a  few  objects  only,  enabled  him  to  take.  A  similar  course  iu  the 
Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  was  almost  inseparable  from  this. 
But  he  has  taken  an  equally  prominent  part  iu  the  Royal  Society  (of 
■which  he  became  a  Fellow  on  the  13th  of  April  1820,)  aud  in  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  of  which  latter  he 
was  President  in  the  year  1841,  at  the  Plymouth  meeting.  At  the  third 
meeting,  held  at  Cambridge  in  1833,  he  had  delivered  an  address  on 
the  desiderata  and  prospects  of  the  Association  and  of  science.  The 
fifth  volume  of  the  Reports  contains  his  '  Report  on  the  recent  pro- 
gress aud  present  condition  of  the  mathematical  theoiies  of  electricity, 
magnetism,  aud  heat.'  The  subject  of  the  Tides,  equally  important  in 
its  philosophical  aud  practical  relations,  has  received  the  most  valuable 
accessions  from  Dr.  Whewell,  whose  discussions  of  tide-observations 
(many  of  which  were  made  by  direction  of  the  British  Association  at 
his  instigation)  will  be  found  in  a  series  of  papers  in  the  *  Philosophical 
Trausai  tions.'  For  two  years  Dr.  Whewell  tilled  the  chair  of  the 
Geological  Society,  directing  the  Fellows,  in  their  pipers  aud  discus- 
sions, to  the  definite  and  comprehensive  principles  suggested,  iu  appli- 
cation to  Geology,  by  the  peculiar  culture  of  his  own  miud,  and  1 
taking,  in  his  annual  addresses,  equally  valuable,  broad,  and  philoso- 
phical views  of  geological  theory  aud  causation. 

Several  of  Dr.  Wtiewell's  separate  works  aud  their  contents  have 
been  alluded  to  in  a  former  article,  when  noticing  the  contributions  to 
science  of  one  of  his  accomplished  colleagues  at  Cambridge  [Willis,  1 
liav.  R.].    He  is  the  author  of  many  works  in  the  tutorial  series  of  j 
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the  university  on  various  departments  of  inathcrnat.es  and  physics. 
But  the  more  considerable  productions  of  his  pen  are  the  following: — 
'Astronomy  and  General  Physics  considered  with  reference  to  Natural 
Theology  ;  being  the  Third  Bridgewater  Treatise,'  London,  1833.  In 
this  may  he  recognised  the  rudiments  of  much  that  the  author  has 
since  produced,  as  well  as  an  earlier  condition  of  the  style  matured  in 
the  works  next  to  bo  mentioned.  '  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  preijent  times,'  3  vols.,  London,  1837;  'The 
Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  founded  upon  their  History,'  2 
vols.,  Loudon,  1840,  '  The  Elements  of  Molality,  including  Polity,' 2 
vols.,  Loudon,  1855. 

On  the  first  two  works  of  this  list,  considered  as  a  whole,  Professor 
James  Forbes,  F.R.S.,  the  successor  of  Play  fair  in  the  chair  of  natural 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  (iu  his  Dissertation  on 
the  progress  of  mathematical  and  physical  science  from  1755  to  1850, 
in  the  eighth  edition  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Bl  itauuic  i,')  remarks,  'One 
attempt — a  bold  and  successful  one  —  has  been  made,  iu  our  own  day, 
to  unite  the  history  of  science  aud  the  lotdc  of  inductive  discovery, — I 
mean  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences.  An 
English  philosopher  of  wonderful  versatility,  industry,  and  power  has 
erected  a  permanent  monument  to  his  reputation  in  a  volumiuous  work 
bearing  the  preceding  title.'  They  are  also  the  subject  of  a  celebrated 
article  iu  the  'Quarterly  Review,'  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  l.tely  repub- 
lished iu  his  volume  ol  Essays.  A  well  kuowu  work,  which  has  excited 
much  controversy,  on  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,  has  been  very  generally 
attributed  to  Dr.  Whewell,  but,  as  far  as  we  know,  its  auti.orship  has 
been  neither  admitted  nor  denied  by  him.    [See  Supplement.] 

*  WlNaLOW,  FORBES,  M.D.,  born  in  1810,  a  physician  and  writer 
on  psychology,  was  educated  for  the  medical  pro  e.-bion  iu  London, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England 
in  1835.  He  is  also  a  graduate  in  m- diciue  of  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, aud  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physiciaus  of  Edinburgh; 
aud  he  has  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Uoctor  of  Civil  Law  from 
the  University  of  Oxford.  One  of  his  earliest  published  works  indi- 
cates the  direction  of  his  mind.  It  is  entitled  '  An  Essay  on  the 
Application  of  the  Principles  of  Phrenology  to  the  Elucidation  aud 
the  Cure  of  Insanity.'  This  was  published  in  1831.  About  this 
time  he  also  published  two  manuals  for  the  use  of  students,  'A 
Manual  of  Osteology,'  aud  'A  Manual  of  Practical  Midwifery.'  His 
next  work  was  one  which  resulted  from  the  literary  bent  of  Lis  genius. 
It  was  called  'Physic  aud  Physicians.'  It  consisted  of  biographical 
and  literary  sketches  of  the  history  of  medicine,  aud  produced  a  con- 
siderable seusation  at  the  time  it  was  published.  It  indicated  clearly 
the  workings  ot  a  miud  that  was  studying  with  eagerness  the  road  to 
success,  fie  afterwards  published  a  work  more  particularly  directed 
to  the  speciality  which  he  afterwards  so  sue  essfully  practised.  This 
work  was  entitled  'The  Anatomy  of  Suicide;  being  an  attempt  to 
establish  the  connection  between  the  Desire  to  commit  Suicide  and 
certain  physical  conditions  of  the  Brain  and  Abdominal  Organs.'  From 
this  time  Dr.  VV  iuslow  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  treatment  of 
insanity,  and  opened  an  asylum  at  Sussex  House,  Hammersmith,  of 
which  he  was  resident  superiutend-ut  for  many  years.  His  consultation 
practice  however  increasing  largely,  he  has  recently  taken  a  hou-e  in 
London,  still  carrying  ou  the  establishment  at  Hammersmith.  Besides 
the  above  works,  he  is  also  author  of  the  following,  devot=d  to  the 
subject  of  insanity : '  '  On  the  Preservation  of  the  Health  of  the 
Body  and  Miud  ;'  'On  the  Plea  of  lu-anity  in  Crimiual  Cases;  '  '  On 
the  Act  for  the  Better  Regulation  and  Care  of  the  Insane,  with  Notes;' 
'  Synopsis  of  the  Lunacy  Act.'  In  1837  he  was  appointed  Lettsonian 
Lecturer  to  the  Medical  S  >ciety  of  London,  and  on  this  occasion 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  insauity,  which  have  since  been  pub- 
lished. In  1848  he  projected  and  became  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
'  Quarterly  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine  aud  Mental  Pathology.' 
He  has  contributed  exteusively  to  the  pages  of  this  jourual,  and  through 
it  has  been  the  means  of  diffusing  a  large  amount  of  sound  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  insanity  aud  its  treatment.  As  a  great  principle  on 
which  Dr.  Wiuslow  has  laid  the  greatest  stress,  is  the  tact  that  tuere 
can  be  no  derangement  of  the  mind  without  some  antecedent  derange- 
ment of  the  body.  To  this  subject  he  has  devoted  many  papers.  In 
lStiO  he  published  a  volume  '  On  the  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain.' 

In  1853  Dr.  Wiuslow  was  elected  president  of  the  London  .Medical 
Society.  He  is  now  (1857)  president  of  the  Association  of  the  Medical 
Officers  of  Hospitals  and  Asylums  for  the  Insane. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  persons  who  have  died  since  the  publication  of  the  '  Penny  Cyclopaedia,'  and  of  "  those 
living  names  "  which,  in  accordance  with  the  announcement  in  the  Prospectus,  are  included  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Biographioal 
Division  of  the  '  English  Cyclopaedia.'    The  asterisk  is  prefixed  to  names  of  living  persons  : — 


"Tholuck.  Friedrich- August  Gottreu 

Thorn,  James 

Thom,  William 
•Thompson,  Major-Gen.  T.  Perronet 

Thompson,  William 
•Thorns,  William  J. 

Thomson.  Anthony  Todd,  M.D. 

Thomson,  Mrs.  A.  T 

Thomson.  Thomas,  M.D. 
•I'hm  bnrn,  R  ibert.  A.  It  A. 

ThorkeKn.  Grirq  Jonsson 
•Tioknor,  George 

Ticck,  Christian  Friedrich 

Tieek,  Ludwig 

Tiedeminn,  Friedrich 
*T,to,  William  MP,  F.R  S. 

Toc'iucville.  Henri- Alexis,  Count  de 

Todd,  Robert  Beutlsy,  M.D,  F.R.S. 
•Todlubcn,  Francis  F.dward 

Tollens,  Hendrik  Comclis/.oon 
•Tommaseo,  Niccolo 

Tooke,  Thomas 

Tooke.  William,  F.R  S. 

Toreno,  Don  Jos<5,  Count  of 

Torrijos,  Jose*  Maria 
•Toussaint,  Anna  Luize  Geertruide 

Tredgold,  Thomas 

"Trench,  Rev.  R.  Chenevix,  Dean  of 

Westminster 
•Treutowski,  Bronislaw  Fordynaud 
•l'ricoupi,  or  Trikupis,  Spiridiou 

Tnthen.  Frederick  Henry 

Trollope,  Frances 

Trueba  y  Cosio,  Telesforo  de 

Truro,  Lord 

•Tupper,  Martin  Farquhar,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S. 

Turgeuev,  Alexander  Ivanovich 
"Turgeuev,  Nikolai  Ivanovich 
•Turgenev,  Ivan 

Turner,  Dawson 

Turner,  J.  M.  W. 


Turner,  Sharon 
•Turner,  Rev.  Sydney 

Turner,  Thomas  Hudson 
•Turton,  William,  M.  L>. 

Tyiler.  Patrick  Frasor 

Uhland,  Johann  Ludwig 
•Ullmann,  Karl 
•Ulrici,  Hermann 

Umbroit.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Karl 

Urc,  Andrew,  M.D. 

U'vins,  Thomas,  R.A. 

Uvarov,  Sergy  Semenovich 
•Uvarov,  Alexei  Scrgicvich 

Uz.  Johann  Peter 

Valpy,  Rev.  Richard,  D  D. 

Varnhagen  Von  Enso,  Karl  August 

Varnhagen.  Rahel  Antonio 
•Vaughan.  Rev.  Robert,  D.D. 
•Veit.  Philipp 
"Verdi,  Giuseppe 

Vernet,  Horace 

Vernon.  Robert 
•Victor-Emmanuel  II. 
•Victoria    Alexandrina,    Queen  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Vidocq,  Francois-Jules 

Viirny,  Ai  red,  Comt.c  do 

Villanueva,  Joaquin  Lorenzo  do 

Villemain,  Abel- Francois 

Vinet,  Alexandrc-Rodolpho 

Virey,  Julien-Joseph 

Visconti.  Louis  Joachim 

Vogel,  Dr.  Edward 

VorOsmarty,  Mihaly  or  Michael 
"Waagen,  Gustav  Friedrich 

Waghorn,  Lieut.  Thomas,  R.N. 
*W;igner,  Richard 

Wakefield,  Edward  Gibbon 

Walliu,  Johann  Olof 

Walter,  John 
•Walter.  John 

Warburton,  Eliot 


Ward,  James,  R.A. 
•Ward,  Matthew  Edward,  R.A. 

Ward,  Robert  Plumer 

Ward,  Sir  Henry  George 

Wardlaw,  Ralph,  D.I). 

Warnclord,  Rev.  S.  W. 
•Warren.  Samuel,  Q.C.,  M  P. 

Washington,  Capt.  J.,  R.N.,  F.R  S. 

Watt,  James 

Watt,  James  Henry 

Watts,  Alaric  Alexander 

Weaver,  Thomas 
•Weber,  Wilhelm  Eduard 

Webster,  Daniel 
•Webster,  Thomas,  R.A. 

Weiss,  Christian  Samuel 
•Welok^r,  Friedrich  Gottlieb 
•Weleker,  Karl  Theodor 

Wellington,  Duke  of 

Wergeland.  Hcnrik  Arnold 

Was  tall,  William,  A  R.A. 

Westmacott,  Sir  Richard,  R.A. 
•Wcstinacott,  Richard,  R  A. 

Westmorland,  J.  Fane,  11th  Earl  of 
•Weyer,  Silvain  do 

Whately,  Archbishop 

Whcatou,  Henry 
"Widnmann,  Max 
"Wieselgien,  Peter 

Widen,  Jeremiah  Holme 
"Wilherforce,  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel,  Bishop 

of  Oxford 
"Wilkinson.  Sir  John  Gardner 

Willems,  Jan  Frans 

William  II.,  Kiugof  the  Netherlands 
"William  III.,  Kiugof  the  Netherlands 

Williams,  Samuel 
♦Williams,  Sir  W.  F  ,  of  Kars 

Willis,  Nathaniel  Parker 
"Willis,  Rev.  Robert.  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Willmore.  James  Tibbets 
•Wills,  William  Henry 


Wilson,  Horace  Hayman 

Wilson,  James 

Wilson,  Professor  John 

Wilson,  General  Sir  R.  T. 
•Windham,  Major-Gen.  Charles  Ash 
•Winer,  Georg  Benedict 

Wins.  Peter  de 
"Winterhalter,  Franz  Xavier 
•Winthcr,  Christian 

Wiseman,  Nicholas,  Cardinal 

Witheiington,  Wm.  Frederick,  R.A, 
•Wolff,  Emil 

Wordsworth,  Rev.  Christopher,  D.D" 
•Wordsworth,  Rev.  Christopher,  D.D. 

Wordsworth.  William 
"Woruum,  Ralph  Nicholson 

Woronzow,    Mikhail  Semenovich, 
Prince 

"Worsaae,  Jens  Jacob  Asmussen 
•Wrangel,  Ferdinand  Petrovich  von 

Wraxall.  Sir  Nathaniel  Wm.,  Bart. 

Wrede,  Karl  Philip,  Prince 
"Wright,  Thomas,  F.S.  A. 
•Wright*  Thomas,  of  Manchester 

Wrottesley,  John,  Lord 
•Wyatt,  Matthew  Digby 

Wyatt,  Richard  J. 

Wyon,  William 

Yarrcll,  William 

Yorck  von  Wartenburg,  Hans  David 

Ludwig.  Graf 

•Young,  Brigham 
Young.  Thomas,  M.D. 
Zach,  Francis  Xavier,  Baron  von 
Zagoskin,  Mikhail  Nikolacvich 
Zahrtmann,  Vice-Admiral  Christian 
Zhukovsky,  Vasily  Andreevich 
Zingarelli,  Nicolo 

•Zorrilla  y  Moral,  Don  Jos6 
Zschokke,  Johann  Heinrich  Daniel 
Zumalacarregui.  Tomas 
Zumpt,  Carl  Gottlob 
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A  Becket,  Gilbert  Abbott 

Amherst,  Earl 
•Ansted,  David  Thomas 
•Argelander,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  A. 

Auckland,  Earl  of 

Aytoun,  William  Edmondstoune 
•Bailey,  Philip  James 

Baines,  Edward 

Baines,  Matthew  Talbot 
"Baines,  Edward 
•Balfe,  Michael  William 
•Balfour,  John  Hutton 

Beaufort.  Rear-Adniiral  Sir  Francif 

Behnes,  William  . 
'Benedict.  Jules 
•Bennett,  William  Sterudale 

Bingham,  Joseph 

Bonstetten,  Karl  Victor  von 
•Bowerbank,  John  Scott 

Brande,  W.  T. 


Brayley,  Edward  Wedlake,  F.S. A. 
♦Brayley,  Edward  William,  F  R.S. 
"Brooks,  Charles  Shirley 

Brydges,  Sir  Samuel  Egerton 
"Busk,  George 

Canning,  Charles  John,  Viscount 

Cathcait,  Lieut.-Gen  Sir  George 
"Ciiasles.Victor-Euphemiou-Philarete 
"Costa,  Michael 

Crawford,  Thomas 

Crosse,  Andrew 
"Dove,  Heinrich  Wilhelm 
•Edwards,  Heuri-Mdne 
"Farr,  William,  M.D.,  F.R  S. 
"Gayangos,  Pascual  de 

Gmeliu.  Leopold 

Gogol,  Nikolay  Ivanovich 
"Graham,  Thomas 
"Grant.  Robert,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S. 

Grotefend,  Georg  Friedrich 


"Grove,  William  Robert,  Q.C.,  M.A. 
Haldane,  Robert 
Haldaue,  James  Alexander 
Hale'vy,  Fromeuthal 
Hammer-Purgstall,  J.,  Baron  von 
Havelock,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Henry 
llenfrey,  Arthur 

Henslow,  Rev.  John  Stevens,  M.A, 

Herapath,  William 
"Horsfield,  Thomas,  M.D. 
"Hullah,  John 
•Huxley,  Thomas  Henry 
"Julieu.  Stanislas- Aignau 
"Livingstone,  David,  LL.D.,  D.C.  L 
•Maury,  Matthew  Fontaine,  LL.D. 

Monk,  Dr.  James  Henry 
•Parkes,  Josiah 

Parkes,  Joseph 

Rendel,  James  Meadows 

Rigaud,  Stephen  Peter,  M  A  ,  F.R.i 


•Russell,  John  Scott,  F.R  8. 
•Sabine,  Major-General  Edw.,  R.A. 
"Schleideu,  M.  J. 
•Simpson.  James  Young,  M.D. 

Smyth,  Rear-Admiral  Wm.  Henry 

Sowerby,  James 
"Sowerby,  James  de  Carle 

Sowerby,  George  Brettingham 

Sowerby,  Charles  Edward 
•Sowerby,  George  Brettingham,  Jun 
i  *Sowerby,  Henry 
"Taylor,  Alfred  Swaine 
"Tschudi,  Johanu  Jakob  von 

Vico,  Francis  de 

Wallich,  Nathaniel,  M.D. 
•Wheatstone,  Charles,  F.R.S. 

Whewell,  Rev.  William,  D.D. 
"Winslow,  Forbes,  M.D. 
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RACHEL,  MADEMOISELLE,  a  distinguished  French  trage- 
dienne, whose  true  name  was  Elisabeth  Rachel  Felix,  was 
born,  according  to  different  accounts,  on  the  28th  of  February 
or  the  24th  of  March,  and  alternatively  in  the  year  1820  or  1821, 
at  the  village  of  Munf,  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Aarau,  where  her 
parents,  who  were  Jew  pedlars,  halted  for  a  while  in  the  course 
of  their  wanderings.  During  a  more  lengthened  stay  at  Lyons, 
where  her  mother  established  an  old-clothes  shop,  she  attended 
her  elder  sister  Sarah,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  small 
sums  which  rewarded  the  vocal  performances  of  the  latter  in  the 
streets  and  cafes  of  the  city.  About  1830  the  family  removed  to 
Paris,  and  the  sisters  resumed  in  the  capital  the  street-life  which 
they  had  commenced  at  Lyons  ;  until  at  length  they  attracted 
the  attention  of  M.  Choron,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Conser- 
vatoire Royal  de  Musique,  who  received  them  into  that  institu- 
tion. It  was  soon  perceived,  however,  that  the  forte  of  the 
younger  sister  was  less  musical  than  declamatory  ;  and  she  was 
transferred  to  the  care  of  M.  St.  Aulaire,  for  the  development  of  her 
dramatic  abilities.  The  direction  of  her  taste  did  not  at  first,  and 
perhaps  never  did,  completely  coincide  with  that  of  her  genius  ; 
and  she  made  her  debut,  as  Mademoiselle  Felix,  on  the  24th  of 
April,  1837,  at  the  Gymnase,  in  a  two-act  vaudeville,  entitled 
'  La  Venddenne,'  which  had  been  written  for  her  by  M.  Duport. 
She  met  with  a  substantial,  though  qualified,  success  ;  and  after 
the  withdrawal  of  '  La  Venddenne,'  and  after  taking  part  in  other 
pieces,  which  called  forth  the  expression  of  great  admiration 
from  discerning  criticism,  she  placed  herself  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Samson,  who  gave  her  the  benefit  of  his  instruction,  and  of 
his  experience  as  a  player  and  dramatic  author.  Her  first 
appearance  as  Mademoiselle  Rachel — a  name  by  which  she  pre- 
sently afterwards  came  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  first  tragedienne 
not  only  of  France,  but  of  the  world — took  place  on  the  12th  of 
June,  1 838,  at  the  Theatre  Francais,  in  the  part  of  Camille  in 
Corneille's  '  Les  Horaces.'  The  merit  of  the  discovery  of  the 
surpassing  dramatic  genius  of  Rachel  is  generally  referred  to  M. 
Jules  Janin,  who,  in  a  feuilkton  in  the  'Journal  des  Debats' 
for  September  10,  1838,  laid  the  foundation  of  her  subsequent 
fortune  and  triumph.  Two  or  three  years  after,  Rachel  paid  a 
visit  to  London,  where  she  played  at  the  Italian  Opera  House  ; 
and  for  a  second  time  repaired  to  that  city  in  July,  1846,  for  a 
short  series  of  nights  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  where  she  was 
enthusiastically  welcomed. 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  Revolution  of  February,  1848, 
Rachel,  who  was  an  ardent  republican,  signalised  her  political 
creed  by  singing  the  Marseillaise  at  the  close  of  the  performance 
of  Ponsard's  tragedy  of  '  Lucrece.'  There  was  a  terrible  sublimity 
about  her  rendering  of  the  Hymn  ;  and,  as  she  knelt  and  pressed 
the  tricolour  to  her  heart,  the  entire  theatre  broke  out  into  a  long, 
BIOG.  div. — sup. 


loud,  and  uncontrollable  burst  of  transport.  Her  manner  was 
grand,  but  rather  with  the  grandeur  of  hatred  and  revenge  than 
of  patriotism  ;  yet  it  produced  the  effect  desired  by  the  artist 
herself,  in  the  way  of  political  propagandism,  and  also  by  the 
members  of  the  provisional  government,  many  of  whom  were 
present  at  the  performance. 

Mademoiselle  Rachel's  engagement  at  the  Theatre  Francais 
allowed  a  six  months'  annual  conge,  which  she  turned  to  account 
by  frequent  foreign  tours  ;  and  the  monetary  result  of  her  pro- 
fessional activity  was  the  realisation  of  a  large  income,  out  of 
which  she  generously  provided  for  her  father,  and  a  splendid 
fortune,  which  at  her  death  fell  to  be  divided  among  the  different 
members  of  her  family.  In  1853  she  undertook  a  very  lucrative 
engagement  at  St.  Petersburg ;  and  in  1855  visited  North 
America  and  the  West  India  Islands,  especially  Cuba.  She  had 
always  been  of  a  fragile  and  delicate  frame  of  body,  but  it  was 
whilst  engaged  in  this  trans- Atlantic  expedition  that  she  first 
manifested  grave  symptoms  of  a  pulmonary  disease,  which  she 
sought  to  surmount  by  returning  home,  and  by  paying  a  subse- 
quent visit  to  Egypt,  in  the  course  of  which  she  made  serious 
investigations  into  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  This  circum- 
stance gave  rise  to  an  unfounded  rumour  that  she  had  embraced 
Catholicism,  before  her  death  at  Cannet,  near  Toulon,  on  the  3rd 
of  January,  1858. 

Several  critical  estimates  of  her  talent,  and  several  biographi- 
cal memoirs  of  her  career,  were  published  both  before  and  after 
her  death.  Hers  was  the  consummate  art  of  simplicity  and  natural- 
ness in  the  representation  of  passion,  vengeance,  and  indignation  ; 
and  her  most  wonderful  results  were  attained  by  the  slightest  of 
means — a  tone,  gesture,  or  look,  which,  however,  it  was  objected 
were  so  exactly  reproduced  in  time,  place,  and  manner,  that  fre- 
quent representations  of  the  same  piece  caused  a  feeling  of 
monotony  and  want  of  fresh  interest  on  the  part  of  the  audience. 
Great  as  were  the  powers  of  Mademoiselle  Rachel,  the  impartial 
critic  could  find  grave  defects  in  the  tragedienne,  as  the  exacting 
moralist  could  discover  grave  imperfections  in  her  personal  cha- 
racter. Her  greatest  success  was  achieved  in  the  delineation  of  the 
sterner  and  darker  passions  ;  the  perfect  power  over  the  softer, 
sweeter,  aud  purer  emotions  was  beyond  one  whose  mind  was 
wanting  in  the  requisites  of  goodness  and  repose. 

RADCLIFFE,  MRS.  ANNE,  a  celebrated  romance  writer, 
was  born  in  London,  July  9,  1764,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable 
tradesman  named  Ward.  In  1787  she  married  Mr.  William 
Radcliffe,  who  afterwards  became  proprietor  of  the  '  English 
Chronicle  ; '  and  about  two  years  later  she  began  publishing 
those  exciting  romances,  which,  for  a  time,  so  strongly  riveted 
the  attention  of  the  reading  public.  They  appeared  in  the  follow- 
ing  order  :  '  The  Castles  of  Athlin  and  Dunbavne,  a  Highland 
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Story,'  London,  12mo,  178!)  ;  '  A  Sicilian  Romance,'  2  vols. 
12iuo,  1790  ;  '  The  Romance  of  the  Forest/  3  vols.  12mo,  1791, 
and  'The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho/  4  vols.  12mo,  1794,  the  two 
most  characteristic  and  popular  of  her  stories  ;  '  The  Italian  ;  or, 
the  Confessional  of  the  Black  Penitents,'  3  vols.  12mo,  1797.  It 
lias  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of  an  English  female  novelist  to 
have  her  writings,  comprised  within  a  period  of  eight  years,  com- 
mented on  by  so  many  distinguished  men.  Warton,  Fox, 
Sheridan,  Scott,  Byron,  Hazlitt,  Prescott,  Allan  Cunningham, 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  Talfourd,  have  criticised  the  Radclill'e  romances 
either  as  a  whole  or  separately.  There  has  been  a  general 
admission  of  the  authoress's  power  in  dealing  with  the  vaguely 
terrible,  the  picturesque,  the  exciting.  In  the  words  of  a  con- 
temporary authoress,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  "  she  seems  to  scorn  to 
move  those  passions  which  form  the  interest  of  common  novels  ; 
she  alarms  the  soul  with  terror,  agitates  it  with  suspense,  pro- 
longed and  wrought  up  to  the  most  intense  feeling  by  mysterious 
hints,  and  obscure  intimations  of  unseen  danger."  The  romances 
are  now,  however,  seldom  read.  Mrs.  Rndcliffe  travelled  on  the 
continent  in  1794,  and  published  the  result  in  '  A  Journey  made, 
in  1794,  through  Holland,  &c,  with  Observations  during  a  Tour 
to  the  Lakes/ 4to,  1795,  a  work  that  exhibited  as  much  imagi- 
nation as  any  of  her  romances.  She  lived  a  quiet,  domestic  life, 
and  died  on  the  7th  of  February,  1823.  After  her  decease, 
appeared,  in  1826,  in  four  volumes,  a  patchwork  of  minor 
productions,  comprising  (1),  'Gaston  dc  Blondeville  ;  or,  the 
Court  of  Henri  III.  resting  in  Ardennes;'  (2),  'St.  Alban's 
Abbey/  a  metrical  tale;  and  (3),  'Poetical  Pieces:'  to  these 
were  prefixed  a  'Life  of  the  Authoress/  by  Sir  T.  N.  Talfourd. 
This  work  (afterwards  subdivided  and  published  separately) 
attracted  but  little  public  attention. 

*  RAODE,  GUSTAV  FERDINAND  RICHARD,  a  well- 
known  explorer  of  the  geography  and  natural  history  of  Eastern 
Siberia  and  the  Caucasus,  was  born  at  Danzig,  November  27, 
1831.  His  travels  commenced  in  1S52,  when  the  Entomological 
Society  of  Stettin  commissioned  him  to  make  an  exploration  of 
the  Crimea,  and  the  country  along  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  for  natural-history  purposes.  An  account  of  this  journey 
was  given  in  the  '  Bulletins  '  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Naturalists 
at  Moscow,  for  1854  and  1855.  In  1855  the  Imperial  Russian 
Geographical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg  organised  and  equipped, 
at  its  own  cost,  an  expedition  to  explore  Eastern  Siberia.  Herr 
Radde  was  one  of  the  principal  members,  and  was  charged  with 
the  biological  department,  special  instructions  having  been  given 
to  him  by  Proi'essor  Brandt.  Radde  reached  Irkutsk,  May  30; 
1855,  and  the  following  summer  was  spent  in  preparations  for  a 
long  journey,  and  in  exploring  Lake  Baikal.  The  winter  was 
passed  at  Irkutsk.  On  March  1,  1856,  he  and  others  left 
Irkutsk,  crossed  the  Appel  range,  proceeded  along  the  frontiers 
of  Mongolia,  and  returned  to  Irkutsk  on  January  8,  1857.  In 
the  following  April  he  went  down  the  Amur  to  its  junction 
with  the  Ussuri,  and  wintered  at  the  foot  of  the  Bureja  moun- 
tains, in  a  hut  built  for  the  purpose  ;  the  object  being  to  have 
the  advantage  of  examining  the  district  as  soon  as  spring  com- 
menced. This  event  occurred  at  the  end  of  March,  and  the  rest 
of  the  year  was  spent  in  examining  the  Bureja  mountains. 
Irkutsk  was  again  reached,  January  17,  1859.  He  then  visited 
the  high  mountains  to  the  west  of  Lake  Baikal,  ascended  to  the 
summit  of  Munku  Sardik,  and  made  observations  on  Kossogol, 
one  of  the  largest  lakes  in  Mongolia.  His  expedition  ended  by 
his  return  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  January,  1860.  A  full  account  of 
bis  researches  appeared  in  the '  Reisen  im  Siiden  von  Ost  Sibirien 
in  den  Jahren  1855 — 59.'  Bd.  I.  '  Die  Saiigethier-Fauna/  4to, 
St.  Petersburg,  1S62  ;  Bd.  II.  '  Die  Festlands-Ornis  des  siidost- 
lichen  Sibirien/  1S63.  The  other  departments  have  been  treated 
by  Schrenck  and  others.  In  the  volume  on  mammalia,  par- 
ticulars are  given  respecting  94  species  ;  in  that  on  birds,  368 
species  are  noticed,  whereas  the  number  previously  known  from 
the  same  area,  comprising  the  larger  portion  of  the  basin  of  the 
Amur,  was  only  190.  These  volumes  are  especially  valuable  on 
account  of  the  full  details  they  give  of  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion  of  the  fauna,  both  from  a  general  and  a  specific  point  of 
view.  Radde  also  collected  copious  notes  respecting  the  plants, 
insects,  and  fishes.  Since  1863  he  has  lived  at  Tifiis,  as  keeper  of 
the  natural  history  museum  at  that  place.  He  has  made  several 
excursions  into  the  Caucasus  range,  and  has  published  the  results 
in  Petermann's  '  Mittheilungen/  and  in  '  Berichte  liber  die  biolo- 
giseh-geographischen  Untersuchungen  in  der  Kaukasus-liin- 
dern/  4to,  Tifiis,  1866. 

RADETZKY  DE  RADETZ,  FIELD-MARSHAL  COUNT 
JOSEPH.  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  6.J    Count  R:\detzky  enjoyed  but  a 


short  time  his  hard-earned  retirement.  He  died,  after  a  brief 
illness,  at  his  residence,  the  Villa  Reale,  Milan,  January  5,  1858, 
in  his  92nd  vear. 

RAFN,  CARL  CHRISTIAN.  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  12.]  This 
great  Icelandic  scholar  died  at  Copenhagen,  on  the  20th  of 
October,  1864,  aged  70. 

RAIBOLINI,  FRANCESCO.  [Francia,  Francesco,  E.  C. 
vol.  ii.  col.  988.] 

*  RAMMELSBERG,  KARL  FRIEDRICH,  mineralogist 
and  chemist,  was  born  at  Berlin,  April  1, 1813,  and  was  educated 
at  the  same  place  from  1833  to  1837,  his  most  influential  teachers 
being  Professors  Rose  and  Weiss.  In  1837  he  took  his  degree  of 
doctor.  In  1845  he  became  professor  of  mineralogy  and 
chemistry  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  founded  an  analy- 
tical laboratory,  which  has  been  attended  by  many  who  have 
since  followed  successful  careers,  including  Englishmen,  Ame- 
ricans, and  others  not  of  German  nationality.  His  most 
important  labours  have  been  in  the  chemistry  of  minerals,  on 
which  subject  he  has  contributed  a  large  number  of  papers  to 
Poggendorff's  '  Annalen  der  Physik  und  Chemie/  and  numerous 
independent  works.  His  greatest  production  is  the  '  Handbuch 
der  Slineralchemie/  8vo,  Leipzig,  1860,  which  is  the  best  work  of 
its  kind.  It  is  the  last  edition  of  his  '  Handworterbuch  des 
chemischen  Theils  der  Mineralogie/  8vo,  Berlin,  1841,  to  which 
supplements  were  added  in  1843,  1845,  1847,  1849,  and  1853  ; 
when  it  was  remodelled.  His  other  works  comprise  an  edition 
of  the  '  Neues  chemischer  Mineralsystem/  by  Berzelius,  8vo, 
Stuttgard,  1847;  '  Anfangsgriindeder  quantitaven  mineralogisch 
und  metallurgisch  analytischen  Chemie  durch  Beispiele  erlautert/ 
8vo,  Berlin,  1845  ;  '  Handbuch  der  Krystallophischen  Chemie/ 
8vo,  Berlin,  1845  ;  '  Lehrbuch  der  chemischen  Metallurgie/  8vo, 
1850 ;  '  Lehrbuch  der  Krystalkunde/  8vo,  1852  ;  and  '  Grundriss 
der  anorganischen  Chemie  gemass  den  neueren  Ansichten/  8vo, 
Berlin,  1867. 

*  RAMSAY,  ANDREW  CROMBIE,  geologist,  was  born  in 
1814.  and  educated  at  Glasgow.  In  1841  he  became  connected 
with  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  he  was 
soon  afterwards  appointed  the  local  director ;  and  a  few  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  A.  Geikie  was  nominated  the  special  director,  he 
retained  the  post  of  director  of  the  English  branch  of  the  Survey. 
In  1851  he  accepted  the  office  of  professor  of  geology  at  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines  in  Jermyn  Street.  He  has  received 
several  honorary  distinctions  for  his  researches.  In  1862  and 
1863  he  was  president  of  the  Geological  Society;  and  in  1856 
and  1866  he  presided  over  the  geological  section  of  the 
British  Association.  In  his  official  capacity  he  has  taken  an 
active  share  in  surveying  the  geology  of  Great  Britain,  and  in 
the  preparation  of  the  maps  and  memoirs  resulting  from  that 
survey.  His  most  important  work  has  been  effected  in  North 
Wales,  of  which  he  has  written  an  elaborate  account  in  his 
'  Geology  of  North  Wales,'  forming  vol.  iii.  of  the  '  Geological 
Survey  Memoirs/  1866.  As  superintendent  he  has  had  a  con- 
siderable share  in  the  surveying  of  various  other  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland.  He  is  the  author  of  '  The  Physical 
Geology  and  Geography  of  Great  Britain/  8vo,  1863 ;  second 
edition,  1 864,  a  small  volume  containing  his  lectures  to  working 
men  ;  and  he  is  a  joint  author  of  'A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
the  Rock  Specimens  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology/  8vo, 
1859.  The  arrangement;  of  these  specimens  was  to  a  large 
extent  his  work.  The  catalogue  has  passed  through  several 
editions.  Besides  some  other  books,  he  has  written  numerous 
articles  and  scientific  papers.  The  subjects  which  have  been 
most  advanced  by  him  are  the  formation  of  lake  basins,  the 
occurrence  of  the  old  glaciers  of  this  country,  denudation,  and 
the  time  represented  by  the  principal  known  gaps  in  the  succes- 
sion of  strata.  We  believe  lie  was  the  first  to  show  that  the 
uniform  gradients  represented  by  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills  of 
many  mountainous  areas  are  approximately  planes  of  ancient 
marine  denudation.  He  is  one  of  the  principal  advocates  of  the 
subaiirial  theory  of  denudation,  a  theory  which  mainly  attributes 
the  orographic  features  of  the  land  to  other  denuding  agents 
than  the  sea. 

*  RANKINE,  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  JOHN  MAC- 
QUORN,  F.R.S.,  civil  and  mechanical  engineer,  was  born  in  1805, 
and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  adopted 
the  profession  of  engineering,  receiving  part  of  his  instruction  from. 
Sir  John  M'Neill.  As  professor  of  mechanics  and  civil  engineer- 
ing at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  member  (and  some  time 
president)  of  the  Institution  of  Engineers  of  Scotland,  in  several 
different  years  president  of  the  mechanical  section  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  consulting  en- 
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fcineer  to  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society,  Professor  Rankine 
lias  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
engineering,  especially  in  connection  with  mechanism.  His 
papers  in  scientific  journals  are  numerous,  relating  to  thermo- 
dynamics ;  the  science  of  energetics  ;  the  elasticity  of  solids  ; 
the  strength  of  iron  ;  the  stability  of  earth  and  masonry  ;  the 
motion  of  waves  ;  the  construction  of  sea  defences  ;  t  he  resist- 
ance on  railways  ;  the  theory  of  the  steam  engine  ;  &c.  With 
Mr.  J.  R.  Napier  he  has  made  important  researches  in  steam 
navigation,  especially  relating  to  the  resistance  of  ships. 

Among  his  separately  published  works  are  the  following  : — 
'Mechanical  Laws,  Formula1,  and  Tallies,'  4to,  Glasgow,  1950; 
'Letters  to  the  Provost  of  Glasgow,  on  the  means  of  improving 
the  water-supply  of  that  city,'  8vo,  1852,  in  which  he  proposed 
to  obtain  the  supply  from  Loch  Katrine,  which  has  since  been 
practically  and  successfully  achieved  ;  '  Introductory  Lecture  on 
the  Harmony  of  Theory  and  Practice  in  Mechanics,'  8vo, 
Glasgow,  1856  ;  '  Manual  of  Machinery  and  Millwork,'  8vo, 
London  and  Glasgow,  1859;  'Manual  of  Civil  Engineering,' 
8vo,  ibid.,  1862,  fifth  edition,  1867  ;  'The  Mechanical  Properties 
of  Steam,'  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1865;  'Useful  Rules  and  Tables 
relating  to  Mensuration,  Engineering,  Structures,  and  Machinery,' 
8vo,  London  and  Glasgow,  1866,  second  edition,  1867  ;  '  Applied 
Mechanics,'  4to,  Edinburgh,  1868  ;  'Cyclopaedia  of  Machine  and 
Hand  Tools,'  folio,  London  and  Glasgow,  1868-69.  He  has  also 
edited, and  contributed  portions  of, '  Shipbuilding,  Theoretical  and 
Practical,'  folio,  ibid.,  1866.  Professor  Rankine,  who  is  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the 
University  of  Dublin,  was  awarded  the  Keith  Medal  in  1852  by 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  In  1859  he  raised  the  Glasgow 
University  Corps  of  Volunteer  Rifles,  of  which  he  was  for  some 
years  captain  and  major. 

RANSOME,  ROBERT,  member  of  a  family  connected  for 
nearly  a  century  with  mechanical  engineering  at  Ipswich,  was 
born  in  that  town  on  the  27th  of  February,  1795.  His  lather's 
iron  foundry  was  gradually  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  agri- 
cultural instrument  making  to  the  other  operations  carried  on. 
Robert  Ransome  learned  all  the  details  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing under  his  father,  his  elder  brother,  and  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir  William)  Cubitt,  who  was  at  that  period  engaged  at  the 
Ipswich  works.  He  was  admitted  into  partnership  in  1818, 
and  during  twenty  years  was  principally  instrumental  in 
developing  a  very  extensive  manufacture  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments. About  the  year  1838  Mr.  Charles  May  joined  the  Arm, 
which  thereafter  entered  largely  into  railway  work — especially 
in  manufacturing  Mr.  James  Ransome's  patent  railway  chairs,  and 
Mr.  May  's  patent  compressed  wood  fastenings.  The  iron-work  for 
some  large  observatory  telescopes,  requiring  great  nicety  of  con- 
struction, was  executed  by  the  firm.  Among  examples  of  this 
kind  were  the  dome  for  Dr.  Lee's  observatory  at  Hartwell, 
another  for  Mr.  Barclay's  observatory  at  Bury  Hill,  the  equa- 
torial mounting  for  Ross's  large  object-glass  (exhibited  in  Hyde 
Park  in  1851),  and  the  fine  transit  circle  and  altazimuth  at 
Greenwich,  planned  by  the  astronomer  royal.  Before  Mr.  Ran- 
some withdrew  from  active  participation  in  the  business,  the 
establishment  at  Ipswich  had  so  extended  as  to  employ  more 
than  a  thousand  workmen.  He  was  struck  with  an  apoplectic 
fit  while  on  the  Rhine  in  1864,  and  died  November  6th  of  that 
year. 

RAPER,  LIEUTENANT  HENRY,  R.N.,  the  eldest  son  of 
Admiral  Raper  (who  fought  under  Lord  Howe  in  1794),  was 
born  in  1799,  and  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse.  He  made 
a  cruise  with  his  father  in  1811  in  the  '  Mars.'  In  the  following 
year  he  entered  as  a  student  at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Ports- 
mouth ;  where  he  obtained  the  silver  medal  for  mathematics  in 
1814.  He  entered  the  Royal  Navy  in  1815  as  a  midshipman  ; 
and  during  the  course  of  nine  years  served  in  succession,  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  '  Nymph,' '  Alceste,' '  Tyne,' 
'  Seringapatam,' '  Adventurer,'  '  Euryalus,'  and  '  Despatch.'  In 
the  course  of  this  service  he  was  shipwrecked  in  the  China  Seas 
in  1817  ;  and  was  entrusted  by  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral) 
W.  H.  Smyth  with  the  management  of  the  clironometric  de- 
partment, in  a  survey  of  the  Mediterranean  in  1822.  In  1829 
he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society^,  of 
which  he  was  in  later  years  secretary.  His  first  publication 
appeared  in  1831, '  Rules  for  finding  Distances  and  Heights  at 
Sea.'  In  1832  the  Admiralty  appointed  him  a  member  of  the 
committee  for  determining  a  new  plan  for  measuring  the  ton- 
nage of  ships.  His  most  important  work  was  '  The  Practice  of 
Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy,'  1840,  for  the  Table  of 
Maritime  Positions  in  which  work  Lieutenant  Raper  was 


awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in 
1841  ;  the  book  itself  wan  ollicially  adopted,  in  1843,  for  the 
ships  in  the  Royal  Navy  and  in  the  East  India  Company's 
Service;  a  tenth  edition  was  published  in  1870.  In  1849 
appeared  '  Sailing  Directions  for  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  ;'  an 
Italian  translation  of  the  third  edition  of  this  work,  by  F.  Leva, 
was  published  at  Trieste  in  1866.  In  1858  Lieutenant  Raper 
contributed  to  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  a  paper  on 
'  Lunar  Distances.'    He  died  January  6th,  1859. 

*  RATTAZZI,  UR15ANO,  an  Italian  lawyer  and  statesman, 
was  born  at  Alessandria  on  the  29th  of  June,  1808  ;  and,  having 
chosen  his  father's  profession  of  law,  commenced  practice  at  the 
bar  of  Turin,  from  which  he  removed,  in  1838,  to  the  then 
newly  constituted  Court  of  Appeal  at  Casale.  He  was  returned 
as  deputy  for  Alessandria  in  the  parliament  which  assembled  at 
Turin  on  the  6th  of  May,  1848 ;  and  became  a  member  of  the 
eight  days'  ministry  appointed  by  King  Carlo  Alberto  after  his 
defeat  at  Custoza,  in  July  of  the  same  year.  An  ardent  liberal, 
Rattazzi  went  into  opposition  to  the  administration  which  suc- 
ceeded;  and  when  his  party  triumphed,  a  few  months  afterwards, 
he  assumed  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  subsequently  that 
of  Grace  and  Justice,  in  the  cabinet  formed  by  Giooerti  on  the 
15th  of  December.  Deprived  of  power  in  consequence  of  the 
abdication  of  Carlo  Alberto  in  March,  1849,  Rattazzi  at  first 
identilied  himself  with  the  democratic  opposition ;  but  gradually 
assimilating  his  views  to  those  of  the  more  moderate  reformers, 
he  was  appointed,  in  1852,  first  to  the  vice-presidency  and  after- 
wards to  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  1854 
he  accepted  the  Ministry  of  Justice  under  Count  Cavour,  to 
whom  he  had  formerly  been  opposed,  but  of  whose  plans  and 
policy  he  became  for  the  future  so  sympathetic  and  cordial  an 
exponent,  that  it  is  said  that  Cavour  in  his  last  moments,  June 
6th,  1861,  spoke  emphatically  of  Rattazzi  as  his  only  possible 
successor  in  the  conduct  of  the  administration.  But  this  decla- 
ration was  not  immediately  acted  upon,  and  the  premiership  of 
Ricasoli  intervened  before  the  promotion  of  Rattazzi  to  be  the 
head  of  the  Government,  in  March,  1862.  His  policy  may  be 
epitomized  as  an  attempt  after  the  peaceful  development  of 
Italian  liberty  and  unity  ;  but  failed  to  ensure  the  confidence  of 
parliament,  and  he  resigned  olfiee  in  December  of  the  same  year. 
After  an  interval  of  some  years,  during  which  several  short- 
lived administrations  had  been  initiated  and  broken  up,  Rattazzi 
again  succeeded  Ricasoli  as  premier  in  April,  1867,  but  held 
office  only  until  the  following  October. 

In  a  letter  written  by  Count  Cavour  to  one  of  his  friends, 
Rattazzi  is  described  as  being  the  most  conservative  member  of 
his  cabinet,  the  most  decided  partisan  of  the  principle  of  autho- 
rity, and  one  of  the  most  sincere  and  devoted  adiierents  of  the 
king,  the  monarchy,  and  the  cause  of  order.  His  career  has 
given  rise  to  several  works  of  greater  or  less  importance,  which, 
so  far  as  they  are  biographical  or  political,  may  be  represented 
by  a  Life  forming  the  27th  number  of  '  I  Contemporanei 
Italiani,'  18mo,  Turin,  1861,  &c. ;  a  sketch,  by  Hippolyte  Cas- 
tille,  occupying  the  30th  number  of  the  2nd  series  of  '  Portraits 
Historiques  au  dix-neuvieme  Siecle,'  18mo,  Paris,  1862;  '  Vita 
di  Urbano  Rattazzi,'  8vo,  Naples,  1867,  by  Cesare  Perocco ;  and 
Alphonse  de  Calonne's  '  M.  Rattazzi  et  la  Crise  Itabenne,'  8vo, 
Paris,  1862. 

RAUCH,  CHRISTIAN.  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  34.]  This  distin- 
guished sculptor  died  at  Dresden  on  the  3rd  of  December,  1857, 
within  a  month  of  the  completion  of  his  80th  year. 

*  RAUMER,  FRIEDRICH  LUDWIG  GEORG  VON,  a 
German  historian,  was  born  at  Worlitz,  in  Anhalt,  on  the  14th 
of  May,  1781 ;  and,  after  receiving  his  earlier  education  at  the 
Joachimsthal  at  Berlin,  repaired  successively  to  the  Universities 
of  Halle  and  Gottingen  for  the  prosecution  of  his  legal  and 
financial  studies.  He  commenced  his  official  life  in  1601, 
passing  through  various  stages  of  promotion  until,  in  1S10,  he 
was  appointed  a  counsellor  in  the  bureau  of  the  state-chancellor 
Hardenberg.  The  reputation  acquired  by  the  publication  of 
several  works  of  research  and  erudition  procured  for  him,  in 
1811,  a  professorship  in  the  University  of  Breslau  ;  from  which, 
after  having  gained  experience  in  travels  undertaken,  partly  at  the 
expense  of  the  government,  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
he  migrated  in  1819  to  the  University  of  Berlin,  on  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  chair  of  political  economy  and  history  in  that  insti- 
tution. For  a  series  of  years  he  combined  various  offices  of  a 
scientific,  municipal,  parliamentary,  or  diplomatic  character, 
with  his  professorial  duties,  and  with  intervals  of  travel  in 
England,  France,  and  America ;  after  which  he  retired  from 
active  life  in  1S53,  with  the  title  of  professor-emeritus. 
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Amongst  the  many  works  of  Professor  von  Raumer,  besides 
those  devoted  to  the  department  of  philology,  may  be  mentioned 
an  Autumn  Journey  to  Venice,  'Die  Herbstreise  nach  Venedig,' 
2  parts,  8vo,  Berlin,  1816  ;  Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  '  Vor- 
lesungen  iiber  die  alte  Geschichte,'  2  parts,  8vo,  Leipzig,  1821, 
third  edition,  1861 ;  History  of  the  House  of  Hohenstaufen,  &c, 
'Geschichte  der  Hohenstaufen  und  ihrer  Zeit,'  6  vols.  8vo, 
Leipzig,  1823—25,  fourth  edition,  1857—58  ;  On  the  Historical 
Development  of  the  Ideas  of  Law,  &c, '  Ueber  die  geschichtliche 
Entwickelung  der  Begriffe  von  Recht,  Staat  und  Politik,'  8vo, 
Leipzig,  1826,  third  edition,  1861;  'England  im  Jahre  1835/ 
2  parts,  12mo,  Leipzig,  1836,  second  edition,  with  a  third  part, 
or  volume,  '  England  ihm  Jahre  1841,'  3  parts,  12mo,  Leipzig, 
1842  ;  History  of  Europe,  &c,  '  Geschichte  Europas  seit  dem 
Ende  des  funfzehnten  Jahrhunderts,'  6  vols,  8vo,  Leipzig,  1832 
— 38,  and  other  editions  ;  Contributions  towards  a  Knowledge  of 
Italy,  '  Italien.  Beitriige  7.ur  Kenntniss  dieses  Landes,'  2  parts, 
12mo,  Leipzig,  1840;  'Die  vereinigten  Staaten  von  Nord- 
amerika,'  2  parts,  12mo,  Leipzig,  1845,  English  translation, 
'  America  and  the  American  People,'  8vo,  New  York,  1846, 
translated  by  W.  W.  Turner  ;  Miscellaneous  Writings,  '  Ver- 
mischte  Schriften,'  8vo,  Leipzig,  first  three  volumes,  1852 — 54  ; 
Politics  of  the  Day,  '  Zur  Politik  des  Tages,'  8vo,  Leipzig,  first 
two  editions,  1859  ;  Letters  on  the  Social  Relations  of  Mankind, 
'  Historisch-politische  Briefe  uber  die  geselligen  Verhaltnisse  der 
Menschen,'  8vo,  Leipzig,  1860  ;  History  of  Literature,  '  Hand- 
buch  zur  Geschichte  der  Litteratur,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1864  ; 
and  a  Discourse  on  the  Past  and  Present,  'Sonst  und  jetzt. 
Vortrag,'  &c,  8vo,  Berlin,  1867. 

RAUMER,  KARL  GEORG  VON,  geologist  and  geographer, 
younger  brother  of  the  historian,  was  born  at  Worlitz,  April  9, 
1783.  In  1797  he  went  to  the  Joachimsthal  Gymnasium  at 
Berlin,  and  from  thence  in  succession,  1801 — 8,  to  the  Uni- 
versities of  Gottingen,  Halle,  and  Freiberg.  At  Gottingen  he 
attended  Blumenbach's  lectures  ;  but  it  was  at  Halle  that  his 
bent  towards  geology  was  first  developed  ;  while  Werner's 
lectures  at  Freiberg  induced  him  to  make  a  special  study  of 
mineralogy.  The  battle  of  Jena,  which  was  followed  by  the 
downfall  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  seems  to  have  been  a 
turning  point  in  his  life.  It  was  to  a  certain  extent  the  cause 
of  his  undertaking  geological  explorations  in  the  mountainous 
districts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris  ;  as  also  of  the  resolve  which  he  made  to  benefit 
his  country  by  improving  the  education.  Having  been  much 
struck  with  the  work  written  by  Pestalozzi,  he  enlisted  himself 
as  a  teacher  in  his  establishment,  but  his  stay  was  short,  as  he 
soon  found  that  Pestalozzi's  teaching  had  no  method  in  it.  In 
the  leisure  which  followed  he  was  induced  to  give  an  account  of 
his  explorations,  which  appeared  under  the  title  of  '  Geognos- 
tische  Fragmente,'  8vo,  Niirnberg,  1811,  and  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  professor  of  mineralogy  and  councillor  of  the  mining 
establishment  at  Breslau.  The  object  of  the  work  was  to  show 
that  Werner's  succession  of  rocks,  which  was  based  upon  their 
mode  of  occurrence  in  the  Erzgebirge,  was  not  of  general 
application.  This  led  Werner  and  his  school  to  quarrel  with 
him,  but  the  estrangement  was  only  temporary.  In  1813  the 
King  of  Prussia  appealed  to  his  subjects  to  arm  against  France, 
to  which  Raumer  willingly  responded.  For  his  services  at 
Leipzig  and  other  places  he  received  the  Order  of  the  Iron 
Cross  in  1814.  He  then  returned  to  his  post  at  Breslau,  but, 
owing  to  his  being  suspected  of  liberal  tendencies,  he  was  made 
to  resign  it  soon  after.  In  1819  he  received  the  professorship  at 
Halle,  which  he  retained  till  1823,  when  he  was  obliged  to  give 
it  up  from  much  the  same  cause  as  led  to  his  leaving  Breslau. 
He  then  took  the  management  of  a  private  school  at  Niirnberg, 
but  this  being  broken  up  in  1826  he  was  again  out  of  employ- 
ment. In  1827  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  natural  history 
and  mineralogy  at  Erlangen,  which  he  filled  until  his  death, 
Jane  2,  1865.  He  wrote  numerous  works,  some  purely  educa- 
tional and  others  scientific.  The  most  important  are  his  '  Lehr- 
buch  der  allgemeinen  Geographie,'  third  edition,  8vo,  Leipzig, 
1848,  which  was  highly  valued  by  Humboldt ;  '  Palaestina,'  8vo, 
1835,  third  edition,  1850  ;  '  Das  Gebirge  Niederschlesiens,'  8vo, 
Berlin,  1819,  which  was  his  principal  geological  work  ;  and 
'  Geschichte  der  Paedagogik,'  4  vols.  8vo,  Stuttgard,  1846— 
1857,  the  work  with  which  his  name  is  usually  associated. 

RAVENET,  SIMON  FRANCOIS,  a  celebrated  engraver,  was 
born  at  Paris  about  1706,  according  to  some,  but  Milizia  says  in 
1710,  Zani  in  1721.  He  studied  with  J.  P.  Le  Bas  ;  practised 
his  art  in  Paris  till  1750 ;  and  then  came  to  England  in  order  to 
assist  Hogarth  in  engraving  the  series  of  plates  of  Marriage-a-la 


Mode..  He  was  afterwards  much  employed  by  Alderman 
Boydell.  and  engraved  many  portraits  of  eminent  men  of  the  day, 
and  some  plates  after  the  great  masters.  Ravenet  drew  well, 
and  engraved  in  a  neat  firm  manner.  He  was  elected  associate- 
engraver  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1770,  and  died  in  London  in 
April,  1774.  His  son,  Simon  Francis  Ravenet,  born  in 
London  in  1755,  studied  engraving  under  his  father,  and  paint- 
ing in  Paris  under  T.  Boucher.  He  then  went  to  Parma,  where 
he  undertook  to  engrave  Correggio's  paintings  in  the  cathedral 
and  churches  of  that  city.  These  he  completed  in  a  slight 
manner,  about  1785,  and  afterwards  some  prints  from  Rubens, 
N.  Poussin,  &c.    He  died  about  1813. 

RAVENNA,  MARCO  DENTE  DA,  Italian  engraver,  was 
born  at  Ravenna  in  1496.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Marcantonio 
Raimondi,  and  imitated  the  manner  of  his  master,  but  was  less 
refined  in  style.  He  was,  however,  an  able  engraver,  spirited 
in  execution,  and  painter-like  in  feeling,  and  his  prints  are  much 
esteemed.  The  best  are  those  after  RaU'aelle  and  Giulio  Romano. 
His  Ratfaelle  engravings  include  the  Transfiguration,  the  Bible 
subjects,  and  a  series  of  thirteen  from  the  history  of  Christ. 
Another  noted  print  by  him  is  the  group  of  the  Laocoon. 
Marco  Dente  da  Ravenna  was  killed  at  the  sack  of  Rome  in 
1527. 

*  READE,  CHARLES,  D.C.L.,  a  novelist  and  dramatic 
author,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Charles  Reade,  Esq.,  of  Ipsden 
House,  Oxfordshire,  was  born  in  the  year  1814.  and  was  educated 
at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1835. 
In  1842  he  was  elected  to  one  of  the  Vinerian  fellowships,  and 
on  the  26th  of  January,  1843,  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the 
Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  became  a  frequent  contributor  to 
periodical  literature  ;  and  produced  various  dramatic  pieces,  in- 
cluding a  five-act  drama  in  prose,  entitled  '  Gold,'  12mo,  London, 
1850,  &c.  ;  and,  in  association  with  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  a  drama 
entitled  '  Two  Loves  and  a  Life,'  8vo,  London,  1854  ;  '  The 
King's  Rivals,'  8vo,  London,  1854 ;  and  a  comedy  entitled 
'Masks  and  Faces,'  8vo,  London,  1854,  which,  before  its  literary 
publication,  had  served  as  the  basis  of  a  story  called  '  Peg 
Wofhngton,'  12mo,  London,  1853,  new  edition,  8vo,  London, 
1868,  American  edition,  16mo,  Boston,  1855,  &c,  by  which  Mr. 
Reade  at  once  achieved  popularity  as  a  novelist.  Works  of 
fiction  were  now  produced  in  rapid  succession  :  '  Christie  John- 
stone. A  Novel,'  12mo,  London,  1853  ;  '  It  is  Never  too  Late  to 
Mend.  A  matter-of-fact  Romance,'  3  vols.  8vo,  London,  1856, 
which  was  dramatised  in  four  acts,  by  C.  Hazlewood,  as 
'Never  too  Late  to  Mend,'  12mo,  London,  1860  ;  'White  Lies. 
A  Story,' 3  vols.  12mo,  London,  1857,  new  edition,  'Double 
Marriage  :  or,  White  Lies,'  8vo,  London,  1868  ;  '  The  Course  of 
True  Love  Never  did  Run  Smooth,'  8vo,  London,  1857  ;  'Love 
me  Little,  Love  me  Long,'  2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1859  ;  a  "tale  of 
the  Middle  Ages,"  reprinted  from  '  Once  a  Week,'  entitled  '  The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth,'  4  vols.  8vo,  London,  a  work,  the  chief 
characters  of  which  are  Gerard  and  Margaret,  the  parents  of 
Erasmus  ;  '  Hard  Cash.  A  matter-of-fact  Romance,'  3  vols.  8vo.  ; 
'  Griffith  Gaunt :  or,  Jealousy,'  3  vols.  8vo,  London,  1866.  This 
work  was  censured  for  indecency  and  immorality  in  the  New 
York  '  Round  Table,'  from  the  editor  of  which,  in  an  action 
brought  by  Mr.  Reade,  in  March,  1869,  the  latter  was  successful 
in  recovering  three  cents  damages.  '  Griffith  Gaunt '  was  drama- 
tised by  Augustine  Daly,  of  New  York,  and  successfully  repre- 
sented in  that  city  in  November,  1866  ;  it  was  also  travestied  in 
a  production  entitled  '  Liffith  Lank,'  16mo,  New  York,  first  seven 
editions,  1867.  A  "Household  Edition"  of  Mr.  Reade's  novels  was 
published  in  8  vols.  16mo,  Boston,  U.  S.,  1869  ;  and  his  later 
producti  ons  include  '  Foul  Play.  A  Novel,'  3  vols.  8vo,  London, 
1868,  new  edition,  1869,  of  which  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  is  joint 
author  ;  '  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place,'  3  vols.  8vo,  London,  1 870  ; 
and  '  A  Terrible  Temptation,'  3  vols.  8vo,  London,  1871,  which 
was  reprobated  by  the  '  Times,'  of  August  24th,  for  the  prominence 
which  it  gave  to  the  doings  of  a  certain  Rhoda  Somerset,  whose  cha- 
racter and  profession  ought  not  to  have  been  even  suggested  before 
the  eyes  of  youthful  virtue,  and  to  which  Mr.  Reade  replied,  in 
a  defensive  letter  which  appeared  in  the  '  Times '  of  August 
31st.  The  greater  number  of  Mr.  Reade's  novels  have  passed 
into  second  editions  ;  most  of  them  have  been  reprinted  in 
America,  and  several  have  been  reproduced  in  Germany,  in  the 
'  Tauchnitz  Collection  of  British  Authors.'  A  large  proportion, 
as  will  have  been  observed,  have  had  their  first  publication  in 
the  pages  of  magazines,  and  their  tendency,  presumably  in  the 
interests  of  benevolence  and  morality,  has  been  to  make  the  reader 
acquainted  with  what  is  abnormal,  criminal,  or  disreputable  in 
either  sex,  as  shown  in  the  discussion  of  strikes,  rattening,  thei't, 
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prisons,  lunatic  asylums,  and  the  proceedings  (if  "Anonymas." 
Mr.  Readc  writes  habitually  of  disease  ;  he  claims  to  do  so  with 
the  pen  of  a  physician. 

REBOUL,  JEAN,  a  French  poet,  son  of  a  locksmith  at 
Nimes,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Gard,  was  born  in  that 
town  on  the  23rd  of  January,  17%  ;  and,  having  received  such 
education  as  the  humble  fortunes  of  his  parents  admitted,  became 
at  thirteen  years  old  a  copyist  in  a  lawyer's  ollice.  The  death  of 
his  father,  about  two  years  after,  left  the  care  of  four  children 
upon  his  mother,  and,  in  order  more  effectually  to  assist,  her,  he 
chose  to  follow  the  business  of  a  baker.  He  married  early,  and 
having  been  twice  left  a  widower,  solaced  himself  by  a  close 
application  to  stud)-,  which  in  some  measure  atoned  for  the 
slenderness  of  his  earlier  education.  In  1820  he  became  a 
member  of  a  society,  or  club,  at  whose  meetings  he  first  de- 
veloped the  poetical  gifts  by  which  he  acquired  a  reputation. 
A  Her  several  tcntatives  of  a  gay,  light,  and  anacreontic  character, 
he  produced  a  cantata  cm  the  Spanish  war,  at  the  request  of  his 
friends  ;  and  soon  afterwards  wrote  a  more  solemn  piece  entitled 
'Hymne  a  la  Vierge.'  In  1828  he  contributed  to  'La  Quoti- 
dienne'  his  charming  and  pathetic  poem  entitled  'L'Ange  et 
l'Enfant,'  dedicated  to  a  lady  who  had  just  lost  her  infant.  This 
elegy  achieved  an  immense  popularity,  and  attracted  to  its  author 
the  interest  and  patronage  of  Lamartine,  who  addressed  to  him 
one  of  his  '  Harmonies,'  entitled  '  Le  Genie  dans  1'ObscuriteV 
In  1835  he  received  a  visit  from  Alexandre  Dumas,  by  whose 
advice  and  encouragement,  jointly  with  those  of  Lamartine,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  the  volume,  he  published  his  '  Poesies. 
Precedees  d'une  Preface  par  Alexandre  Dumas,  et  line  Lett  re  a 
l'Editeur  par  Lamartine,'  8vo,  Paris,  1836,  of  which  five  editions 
were  exhausted  in  as  many  years.  In  April,  1839,  he  visited 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  his  poem  entitled  'Le  Dernier 
Join-.  Poeme  en  dix  Chants,'  8vo,  Paris,  1839,  18mo,  1841, 
1842,  &c,  and  was  received  with  enthusiastic  hospitality  in  the 
capital  ;  to  which  he  again  repaired  in  1848  to  take  his  seat  as 
representative  of  the  department  of  Gard  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  where  his  votes  were  given  with  the  legitimist 
minority.  He  contributed  verses  to  various  periodicals,  and 
produced  three  tragedies,  one  of  which,  '  Le  Martyre  de  Vivia. 
Mystfere  en  trois  Actes  et  en  Vers,'  12mo,  Paris,  1850,  was 
brought  out  at  the  Odeon.    He  died  at  Nimes,  May  29,  1864. 

The  works  of  Jean  Reboul,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
include  '  Poesies  Nouvelles,'  12mo,  Paris,  1846  ;  'Les  Tradition- 
elles.  Nouvelles  Poesies,'  12mo,  Paris  and  Nimes,  1857;  and 
'  Demieres  Poesies.  Pr6cedees  d'une  Notice  biographique  par 
l'Abbe  de  Cabrieres,'  12mo,  Avignon,  1865.  Several  letters  of 
Reboul  are  preserved  in  '  Souvenirs,  Etudes,  Melanges  litte- 
raires,  par  le  Baron  Gaston  de  Flotte.  Precedes  de  la  Corre- 
spondance  de  Jean  Reboul  avec  l'Auteur,'  8vo,  Paris  and  Nimes, 
1865  ;  and  M.  R.  Valladier  has  produced  a  small  work  in  illus- 
tration of  his  career,  entitled  '  Jean  Reboul.  Etude  biographique 
et  litteraire,'  8vo,  Toulouse,  1864. 

REDSCHID  PASHA  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  43]  lived  but  a  few 
months  after  the  publication  of  the  above  memoir ;  he  died  at 
Constantinople  on  the  5th  of  January,  1858. 

REED,  ANDREW,  D.D.,  was  born  in  London,  November 
27th,  1787.  He  studied  for  the  ministry  in  the  Independent 
connection  at  Hackney  College,  and  was  ordained  in  1811.  In 
1812  hewas  chosen  minister  of  the  New  Road  Chapel,  St.  George's- 
in-the-East.  His  career  as  a  pastor  was  marked  by  few  changes. 
He  visited  America  in  1833 — 4,  with  Dr.  Mather,  as  a  deputation 
from  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  and  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  mission  after  his  return.  He  refused 
all  invitations  to  part  from  his  original  charge,  but  removed  with 
his  congregation  to  a  new  and  much  larger  building,  Wycliffe 
Chapel,  Stepney  ;  and  it  was  only  when  he  had  completed  a 
jubilee  period  of  fifty  years,  and  felt  the  infirmities  of  extreme 
age,  that  he,  in  1862,  resigned  his  pastorate. 

Dr.  Reed  published  many  sermons,  charges,  memorial  notices, 
devotional  tracts,  and  religious  manuals,  but  acquired  no 
celebrity  as  a  theologian,  and  wrote  nothing  that  is  likely  to  be  of 
permanent  value  or  interest.  His  worth  was  that  of  a  devoted 
pastor  ;  but  beyond  that  he  has  claims  to  general  remembrance  as 
an  earnest,  persevering,  and  successful  philanthropist.  In  1S13  he 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  home  for  orphans,  and  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  East  London  Orphan  Asylum  and  Working 
School,  which  began  with  two  orphan  girls  at  a  house  near  the 
Cannon-street  Road.  In  1816  he  changed  the  name  to  the  London 
Orphan  Asylum,  obtained  subscriptions  by  indefatigable  applica- 
tion, and  bought  a  piece  of  ground  at  Clapton.  On  this  site,  as 
funds  accrued,  a  spacious  building  was  constructed,  and  was 
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opened  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  1825.  Meanwhile  his 
thoughts  had  been  directed  to  the  need  for  a  nq>ar.ilc  home  for 
Infant  orphans  ;  lie  kept  the  idea  to  himself  for  a  time,  lest  he 
should  exhaust  the  How  of  benevolence  |,v  too  frequent  appi-iK  j 
but  in  1827  he  made  Ids  scheme  public.  One  of  his  first 
subscribers  was  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  who  staled  that  the 
asylum  should  have  her  aid,  "and  that  of  her  fatln  i  h  -s 
daughter  Victoria"  (the  present  Queen).  He  began  in  1828, 
with  B  small  establishment  at  Hackney  ;  but,  having  obtained 
land  near  VVanstead,  he  gradually  collected  fundi  for  a  large  and 
handsome  structure,  the  Infant  Orphan  Asylum,  of  which  the 
first  stone  was  laid  in  1811,  by  the  Prince  Consort.  Dr.  Heed's 
next  charitable  scheme  was  for  a  Home  for  Fatherless  Children, 
he  having  become  dissatisfied  with  the  working  of  the  Wanstead 
Asylum.  He  began  in  a  small  house  at  Richmond,  then  removed 
to  another  at  Hackney  ;  and  at  length,  in  1856,  obtained  funds 
sufficient  to  buy  an  estate  at  Coukdon,  three  miles  from  Croydon. 
Here  he  erected  a  spacious  building,  which  the  trustees  after- 
wards called  Reedham,  in  compliment  to  him.  The  idea  of  a 
fourth  good  work  of  the  kind,  for  the  succour  of  poor  idiots,  had 
occupied  his  mind  occasionally  since  1837  ;  he  visited,  as  time 
and  opportunity  offered,  asylums  for  idiots  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  gradually  framed  a  plan.  In  1848  he  took  an  old 
mansion  on  Highgate  Hill  ;  then  another  at  Colchester,  in  1850  ; 
and,  in  1852,  bought  the  estate  of  Earlswood,  near  Redhill,  Sur- 
rey. Here  an  extensive  asylum  for  idiots  was  built,  and  opened 
by  the  Prince  Consort  in  1855.  It  has  increased  in  magnitude 
and  usefulness  ever  since,  and  is  now,  probably,  the  most  im- 
portant and  best  managed  institution  of  the  kind  extant.  A  fifth 
asylum  was  the  Hospital  for  Incurables,  which  he  commenced 
in  a  small  way  in  1845,  and  removed  to  a  new  building  in  1854. 
In  1859  he  succeeded  in  establishing  another  asylum  in  Essex  — 
the  Eastern  Counties  Asylum  for  Idiots.  In  earlier  years  he  hail 
been  instrumental  in  founding  the  Hackney  Proprietary 
Grammar  School.  Although  in  good  circumstances,  Dr.  Reed 
never  possessed  a  fortune  ;  his  untiring  exertions,  and  the  respect 
in  which  he  was  universally  held,  were  the  means  which  enabled 
him  to  achieve  such  great  results.  He  died  February  25th,  1862. 
(Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Philanthropic  Labours  of  Andrew  Reed, 
l).D.,with  Selections  from  his  Journal.  Edited  by  his  sons,  Andrew 
Reed,  B.A.,  and  Charles  Reed,  F.S.A.,  8vo,  London,  1863.) 

*  REED,  EDWARD  JAMES,  naval  architect,  was  born  at 
Sheerness,  in  September,  1830.  After  serving  an  apprenticeship 
of  four  years  in  Sheerness  Dockyard,  he  was  selected  by  Canon 
Moseley,  Government  examiner,  for  special  training  in  the 
School  of  Mathematics  and  Naval  Construction  at  Portsmouth. 
Here,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  WooUey,  he  made  great  progress, 
and  was  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  Admiralty  in 
1852.  After  serving  for  about  a  year  as  draughtsman  at  Sheer- 
ness Dockyard,  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  'Mechanics' 
Magazine.'  The  articles  on  ship-construction  which  he  con- 
tributed to  this  work  attracted  attention,  and  were  quoted  in 
Parliament  as  being  authoritative ;  and  a  paper  read  by  him 
before  the  Society  of  Arts,  'On  the  Modifications  which  the 
Ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  have  undergone  during  the  present 
century,  in  respect  to  dimensions,  forms,  means  of  propulsion, 
and  power  of  attack  and  defence,'  elicited  notice  in  high  quarters. 
In  1856  the  Admiralty  placed  in  Mr.  Reed's  hands  some  official 
papers  relating  to  the  French  navy,  in  order  that  he  might  in- 
stitute a  searching  comparison  between  the  strength  of  the 
navies  of  England  and  France.  About  the  same  time  he  became 
secretary  to  the  newly  formed  Institution  of  Naval  Architects. 
In  1S57  he  submitted  to  the  Admiralty  plans  for  reducing  the 
size  and  cost  of  ships  of  war,  and  expediting  the  processes  of 
building.  These  plans  were  so  well  received  by  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Sir  Spencer 
Robinson  as  Controller  of  the  Navy,  that  the  Admiralty  en- 
trusted him  with  the  conversion  of  the  '  Enterprise,' '  Research,' 
and  '  Favourite'  into  ironclads.  He  next  designed  the  new  iron- 
clads '  Bellerophon,'  '  Lord  Warden,'  '  Lord  Clyde,'  and  '  Pallas,' 
and  his  success  led  to  his  appointment  as  Chief  Constructor  of  the 
Navy.  His  leading  idea  was  to  combine  thick  armour  with  high 
speed  ;  and  he  introduced  many  new  features  in  carrying  his 
plans  into  effect.  The  '  Hercules,'  a  broadside  ironclad  with 
very  thick  armour  ;  the  '  Monarch,'  a  turret-ship  with  the  largest 
guns  (25-ton)  till  that  time  used  in  any  navy  ;  the  '  Inconstant,' 
the  swiftest  wait-ship  afloat  j  and  the  '  Volage,'  were  among  the 
vessels  planned  and  constructed  by  him.  In  186S  he  published 
'  Ship-building  in  Iron  and  Steel ;  a  Practical  Treatise  giving 
full  details  of  construction,'  &c.  :  this  work  has  become  a  text- 
book in  naval  schools.    In  the  following  year  appeared  1  Our 
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Iron-clad  Ships  ;  their  qualities,  performances,  and  cost ;  with 
chapters  on  Turret  Ships,  Ironclad  Rams,  &c.'  In  1868,  Mr. 
Reed  proposed  to  resign,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a  chance  of 
election  to  Parliament,  where  he  much  wished  to  meet  in  dehate 
naval  critics  who  had  found  fault  with  his  plans  ;  but  the  Ad- 
miralty dissuaded  him  from  this  course.  A  dispute  between  him 
and  the  First  Lord,  led,  in  1870,  to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Reed, 
who  has  since  become  connected  as  managing  director  with  a 
large  iron  ship-building  company.  Nevertheless  he  keeps  his 
name  constantly  before  the  public,  as  an  unsparing  critic  on 
matters  affecting  ship-construction  and  stability  and  Admiralty 
management — such  as  the  loss  of  the  war-steamer,  '  Captain,'  in 
1870,  the  plan  and  construction  of  which  had  always  been 
opposed  by  him,  and  that  of  the  '  Megaora,'  in  1871. 

*  REGNAULT,  HENRI  VICTOR,  a  distinguished  chemist, 
was  born  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  July  21st,  1810.  After  studying 
at  the  Ecole  Poly  technique  in  1830—32,  he  entered  the  Govern- 
ment de  partment  of  Mines.  He  became  professor  of  chemistry 
at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  in  1840  ;  professor  of  physics  at  the 
College  of  Prance  in  1841  ;  engineer  in  chief  of  mines  in  1847  ; 
and  director  of  the  Imperial  Manufactory  of  Porcelain  at  Sevres 
in  1854.  His  first  important  memoir,  '  Sur  lAction  du  Chlore 
sur  l'Ether  chlorhydrique,'  appeared  in  vol.  71  of  the  '  Annales 
de  Physique  et  de  Chcmie.'  He  confirmed  an  opinion  held  by 
Lam  ent,  that  chlorine  may  be  substituted  for  hydrogen,  atom 
for  atom,  in  organic  compounds  ;  and  examined  with  great  care 
the  chloride  compounds  obtainable  from  hydrochloric  or  muri- 
atic ether.  Mariotte  and  Charles,  early  in  the  century,  had  en- 
deavoured to  determine  the  relations  which  exist  between  the 
volumes  of  gases  and  vapours  under  varying  degrees  of  pressure 
ami  temperature  ;  Dulong,  Petit,  Arago,  and  Gay-Lussac,  by 
better  experiments,  arrived  at  more  accurate  results  ;  while 
Despretz  showed  that  the  law  of  compressibility  is  not  the  same 
for  all  gases.  Regnault  made  a  searching  examination  into  the 
whole  matter  ;  defined  the  various  circumstances  which  disturb 
the  law  ;  and  ascertained  the  numerical  constants  which  must 
enter  into  any  calculations  of  the  effects  of  heat  and  pressure. 
He  wrote  numerous  articles  on  the  dilatation  of  elastic  fluids  ; 
the  density  of  gases  ;  the  measure  of  temperature  ;  the  density 
and  absolute  dilatation  of  mercury  ;  the  compressibility  of  elastic 
fluids  and  liquids  ;  the  elastic  force  of  steam  at  different  tem- 
peratures ;  the  latent  heat  of  saturated  steam  under  different 
pressures  ;  the  specific  heat  of  water  under  different  pressures  ; 
the  respiration  of  animals  ;  hygrometry  ;  and  various  other 
physico-chemical  subjects.  The  chief  of  them  were,  in  1847, 
collected  to  form  vol.  21  of  the  '  Memoires  de  l'Academie  des 
Sciences,'  comprising  748  4to  pp.,  under  the  title  '  Relation  des 
Experiences  enterprises  par  ordre  de  M.  le  Ministre  des  Travaux 
Publics,  and  sur  la  proposition  de  la  Commission  Centrale  des 
Machines  a  Vapeur.'  Abstracts  of  most  of  these  papers  were 
given  in  the  '  Comptes  Rendus,'  and  he  subsequently  published 
otiiers  on  allied  subjects.  Among  his  separate  works  are  '  Cours 
Elementaire  de  Chimie,'  Paris,  4  vols.  12mo,  2nd  edition 
1849 — 50,  German  translation  by  Strecker,  with  alterations  and 
additions,  Brunswick,  1857;  'Premieres  Notions  de  Chemie,' 
12mo,  1850,  an  abridgment  of  the  preceding ;  an  American  trans- 
lation, Philadelphia,  1852.  Regnault  succeeded  Robiquet  as  a 
member  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences  in  1840  ;  he  was  elected 
foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1852  ;  corresponding 
member  of  the  Academies  of  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  &c. ;  and 
was  made  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1863. 

REGNAULT,  BARON  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  an  eminent 
French  painter,  was  born  at  Paris,  October  19th,  1754.  His 
father,  whose  name  was  Renaud,  sent  him  to  sea  when  ten  years 
old,  and  he  served  on  shipboard  for  five  years,  when  on  the  death 
of  his  father  he  returned  to  Paris.  By  the  kindness  of  a  friend 
he  was  enabled  to  enter  the  atelier  of  Bardin,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Rome.  In  1775  he  won  the  second,  and  in  1776  the 
hist  prize  of  the  Academy.  This  entitled  him  to  study  at 
Rome.  His  pictures  soon  secured  him  fame  and  position.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  1783  and  the  picture 
he  presented  on  his  reception,  '  The  Education  of  Achilles,'  well 
known  by  Bervic's  fine  engraving,  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  where 
are  also  his  ■  Pygmalion  imploring  Venus  to  animate  his  Statue,' 
'  The  Origin  of  Painting,'  and  a '  Descent  from  the  Cross.'  These 
may  be  taken  as  fair  examples  of  his  manner  and  range  of  sub- 
jects. He  painted  ecclesiastical  and  mythological  pictures  with 
equal  facility,  and  both  in  what  was  then  regarded  as  the  purest 
classical  style.  M.  Regnault  was  looked  on  as  the  great  rival  of 
David,  in  competition  with  whom  he  opened  an  atelier  from 
which  several  good  artists  proceeded.  He  was  appointed  professor 


at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts  in  1795,  and  at  the  Ecole  Polytech- 
nique  in  1816.  He  was  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  of  the  order  of  St.  Michel,  and  was  created  a  baron  in  1819. 
He  d;ed  at  Paris  on  the  12th  of  November,  1829. 

REGNIER,  MATHURIN,  a  French  poet,  chiefly  known  as  a 
satirist,  was  born  at  Chartres  on  the  21st  of  December,  157:5  ; 
and,  being  destined  by  his  parents  for  the  church,  in  order  that 
he  might  succeed  to  the  preferments  of  a  well-beneficed  uncle, 
received  his  first  tonsure  at  eleven  years  of  age,  when  he  had 
already  exhibited  a  tendency  to  satire.  The  gaiety  and  wild- 
ness  of  his  youth  gave  rise  to  scandal,  and  he  found  it  expedient 
to  leave  France  in  attendance  on  the  Cardinal  de  Joyeuse,  whom 
he  accompanied,  in  1593,  to  Rome.  Here  he  stayed  eight  years, 
and  finding  on  his  return  to  France  that  the  patronage  of  the 
Cardinal  did  not  conduce  to  preferment,  returned  to  Rome  in 
1601,  as  a  retainer  of  the  Due  de  Bethune,  who  proceeded  to 
that  city  as  the  ambassador  of  Henry  IV.  At  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  Desportes,  in  1608,  Re'gnier  received,  out  of  all  the  bene- 
fices of  that  ecclesiastic,  only  a  pension  of  2000  livres,  which 
was  charged  upon  the  Abbey  des  Vaux-de-Cernai ;  and  on  the 
30th  of  July,  1609,  was  appointed  to  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Chartres,  the  entire  benefit  of  which,  as  not  being  in 
full  orders,  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  enjoy.  His  income  was, 
however,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  devote  himself  to  poetry 
and  pleasure  ;  and  he  varied  his  residence  at  his  will,  sometimes 
living  at  Paris,  but  oftener  at  Chartres  or  Royaumont.  He  died 
whilst  on  a  visit  to  Rouen,  at  the  hotel  called  '  l'Escu  d'Orleans,' 
on  the  22nd  of  October,  1613. 

The  works  of  R6gnier,  which  comprise  satires,  epistles,  elegies, 
epigrams,  sonnets,  and  poems  of  miscellaneous  form,  display  a 
wonderful  amount  of  vigour,  nerve,  and  naturalness,  as  well  as  a 
consummate  knowledge  of  human  character  and  manners.  They 
have  gone  through  a  vast  number  of  editions,  and  have  been 
reproduced  in  France,  Holland,  and  England.  The  principal 
editions  are  '  ffiuvres  de  Regnier,'  &c,  12mo,  Paris,  1608,  &c, 
8vo,  Rouen,  1613,  1614,  &c,  12mo,  Leyden,  1652,  12mo,  Am- 
sterdam, 1712  ;  a  series  published  with  the  Commentary  of 
Brossette,  12mo,  Amsterdam,  1729,  4to,  London,  1730,  and 
2  vols.  12ruo,  London,  1730,  stereotyped,  18mo,  Paris,  1808,  &c. 
Still  more  modern  and  critical  editions  are  '  ffiuvres  Completes. 
Avec  les  Commentaires  revus,  corriges,  et  augmented :  precedees 
de  l'Histoire  de  la  Satire  en  France,  pour  servir  de  Discours 
preliminaire.  Par  M.  VioUet  le  Due,'  8vo,  Paris,  1823,  and,  as 
part  of  the  '  Bibhotheque  Elzevirienne,'  16mo,  Paris,  1853; 
'QJuvres  Completes  de  Regnier.  Nouvelle  edition.  Avec  le 
Commentaire  de  Brossette,  public  en  1729,  des  Notes  litteraires, 
un  Index  des  Mots  vieillis  on  hors  d'usage,  et  une  Etude  bio- 
graphique  et  litteraire  par  M.  Prosper  Poitevin,'  12mo,  Paris,  1 860, 
and,  as  part  of  the  '  Bibliotheque  Gauloise,'  16mo,  Paris,  1800, 
"  augmentees  de  trente-deux  Pieces  inedites,  avec  des  Notes  et 
une  Introduction  par  M.  Edouard  de  Barthelemey,"  12mo,  Paris, 
1862  ;  and  '  GSuvres  Completes  de  Re'gnier.  Revues  sur  les 
Editions  originales,  avec  Prefaces,  Notes,  et  Glossaire  par  M. 
Jannet,'  8vo,  Paris,  1867.  Amongst  the  critical  and  other 
notices  conversant  about  the  works  of  Regnier,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Baron  James  de  Rothschild's  '  Essai  sur  les  Satires  de 
Mathurin  Regnier  (1573—1613),'  8vo,  Paris,  1863. 

*  REICHENBACH,  BARON  KARL  VON,  was  born  at 
Stuttgart,  February  12th,  1788.  He  studied  at  the  Stuttgart 
Gymnasium,  and  then  at  Tubingen  University.  In  1807  he 
began  to  devote  his  attention  to  technology,  or  the  application  of 
science  to  the  industrial  arts  ;  visited  various  mining  and  smelt- 
ing works  in  Germany  and  France  ;  and  gradually  formed 
works  of  his  own  at  Villingen  and  Hausach.  A  partnership 
with  Count  Hugues  de  Salin  in  1821  led  to  the  establishment 
of  other  works,  including  a  beet-sugar  factory  at  Blankso  in 
Moravia.  Reichenbach  realised  a  large  fortune  ;  and  the  King 
of  Wurtemberg  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  baron.  During  a 
course  of  chemical  experiments,  he  discovered  paraffin  in  1831, 
creosote  in  1833,  and  afterwards  eupion  and  capnomor.  In  1834 
he  published  a  memoir  on  the  geology  of  Moravia, '  Gcologische 
Mittheilungen  aus  Mahren.'  Reichenbach  is  chiefly  known, 
however,  by  his  publications  relating  to  nerve-power,  or  psychi- 
cal biology.  He  claims  to  have  discovered  a  new  agent,  called 
the  Od  force,  as  universally  diffused  as  electricity  or  magnetism  ; 
he  explains  by  it  the  mutual  preferences  and  antipathies  of  man- 
kind ;  and  asserts  that  sensitive  persons  have  the  power  of 
rendering  the  Od  force  faintly  luminous  and  visible.  These 
views  have  been  developed  in  numerous  publications,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  chief : — '  Physikalisch-physiologische  Un- 
tersuchungen  fiber  die  Dynamide  des  Magnetismus,'  3  vols.  8vo, 
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Brunswick,  1845,  2nd  edition,  1840,  abridged  English  transla- 
tions by  J.  Ashbumcr  and  W.  Gregory  ;  '  Odisch-Magnetische 
Briefe,' Stuttgart,  I.S52,  Krcnch  t  r.iuslat  .ion,  |H;VJ  ;  '  Dcr  sensit ive 
Mense'h  unci  scin  Vcrhalten  zum  Ode,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1854  ;  '  Wer 
iat  Scnsitiv,  wer  nicht  I  oder  kurze  Anleitung  sensitiv  Men- 
gchen  mil.  Leichtigkeit  zu  finden,'  8vo,  Vienna,  L856  j  'Odische 
Kru  Iederungen  an  die  Hen-en  Professoren  Fortiage,  Schleiden, 
Feehner,  nnd  Hofrath  Carns,'  8vo,  1856;  'Die  Pflanzcnwclt 
in  iliren  Bcziehungen  zur  Sensitivitat  nnd  zum  Ode,'  8vo,  1858  ; 
'.Aphorismen  iiber  Scnsitivitiit  und  Od,'  8vo,  1866;  'Die 
odisehe  Lobe  und  einige  Bcwegungs-erscheinungen,'  8vo,  1867. 

REID,  MAJOR-GENERAL  Silt  WILLIAM,  K.C.B., 
F.K.S.  |'E.  ('.  vol.  v.  col.  4!)].  General  lieid  retained  the 
governorship  of  Malta  till  1808.  He  died  shortly  after  Ma 
return  to  England,  in  October,  1858,  aged  67. 

IIKINDKL,  ALliKRT  (Jl I K  ISTt )1'JI, (lennan  engraver, was 
born  at  Ntirnberg  in  1784.  In  1798  he  became  a  pupil  of  H. 
Guttcnberg,  and  in  1803  went  to  Paris  in  order  to  study  anatomy 
and  design.  Whilst  there  he  engraved  several  plates  for  Vis- 
cont's  '  Iconographie,'  the  '  Musee  Erancais,'  &c.  Returning  to 
Nurnberg,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Malerakademie, 
and  afterwards  director  of  the  Kunstschule,  an  office  he  retained 
till  his  death,  February  23rd,  1853.  Reindel  was  one  of  the 
ablest  of  recent  German  engravers.  Besides  the  prints  already 
named,  he  engraved  Poussin's  '  Arcadian  Shepherds  ;'  A.  Car- 
racci's  '  Silence,'  the  sculpture  by  Peter  Vischer  on  St.  Sebald's 
shrine,  Nurnberg  ;  Ranch's  statue  of  Albert  Dtirer,  &c.  He 
translated,  for  the  use  of  his  pupils,  Thibaut's  '  Perspective 
lineaire,'  4to,  Nurnberg,  1834.  A  catalogue  of  Ms  engravings 
was  published  by  Andresen,  Leipzig,  1867. 

•  REMUSAT,  CHARLES  FRANCOIS  MARIE,  COMTE 
DE,  a  French  philosopher  and  politician,  was  born  at  Paris  on 
the  14th  of  March,  1707  ;  and  received  under  the  roof  of  Ms 
father,  Comte  de  Remusat,  chamberlain  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon I.,  and  under  the  care  of  his  mother,  a  lady  of  extensive 
cultivation,  and  a  friend  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  a  more  pro- 
found training  than  ordinarily  fell  to  his  youthful  contempo- 
raries. After  the  completion  of  his  classical  and  professional 
studies,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
prosecution  of  politics  and  legislation,  varying  these  pursuits 
with  philosophy  and  poetry,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  had  from 
an  early  age  produced  several  pieces  of  happy  augury.  The 
Restoration  of  1814  is  said  to  have  precipitated  his  liberalism  ; 
and,  formed  by  the  teaching  and  influence  of  M.  Guizot,  he 
produced  several  brochures  on  political,  constitutional,  and 
juridical  subjects,  contributing  also  to  various  journals  and  other 
periodicals  during  the  decade  1820 — 1830.  To  this  epoch  belongs 
the  production  of  a  treatise,  '  De  la  Procedure  par  Juges  en 
Matierc  criminelle,'  8vo,  Paris,  1820,  Spanish  translation,  'Del 
Modo,'  &c,  2  vols.,  18mo,  Paris,  1827  ;  and  of  a  translation, 
with  a  preface,  of  Cicero's  '  De  Legibus.'  In  1824,  M.  de  Remusat 
became  connected  with  the  'Globe';  in  which  he  wrote  the  re- 
markable protest  against  the  press  ordonnances,  July  25th, 
1830,  which  resulted  in  the  downfall  of  the  Government  of 
Charles  X.  In  October  following  he  entered  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  as  the  representative  of  Toulouse.  He  took  office  in 
September,  1836,  as  under-secretary  of  state  to  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  but  resigned  this  post  on  the  modification  of  the 
Cabinet,  in  April,  1837  ;  and  on  the  1st  March,  1840,  received 
the  portfolio  of  the  Interior  in  the  TMers  cabinet,  which  was 
succeeded,  in  the  following  October,  by  the  Guizot  administra- 
tion. M.  de  Remusat,  who  on  the  27th  of  April,  1840,  had  been 
made  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  took  advantage  of  his 
vacation  from  office  to  bring  out  his  '  Essais  de  Philosophie,'  2 
vols.,  8vo,  Paris,  1842,  the  critical  power  of  which  procured  for 
Mm  the  membership  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  in  succession 
to  M.  Theodore  Jouffroy  ;  '  Abelard,'  2  vols.,  8vo,  Paris,  1845,  a 
work  which  comprises  at  once  a  valuable  life  of  that  philosopher 
and  a  lucid  exposition  of  his  doctrines  ;  '  De  la  Philosophie 
allemande.  Rapport  a  1' Academie  des  Sciences  morales  et  poli- 
tiques,  precede  d'une  Introduction  sur  les  Doctrines  de  Kant,  de 
Fichte,  de  Sclielling,  et  de  Hegel,'  8vo,  Paris,  1845  ;  and  '  Passe 
et  Present.  Melanges/  2  vols.,  12mo,  Paris,  1847,  second  (en- 
larged) edition,  with  the  modified  title  of  '  Critiques  et  Etudes 
litte"raires  :  ou,  Passe  et  Present,'  2  vols.,  12mo,  Paris,  1857.  M. 
de  Remusat  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academie  Franchise  in 
1846,  in  succession  to  M.  Royer-Collard  ;  and  in  his  discours  de 
reception,  which  was  delivered  on  the  7th  of  January,  1847,  in- 
sisted finally  upon  the  necessity  of  the  alliance  between  politics 
and  philosophy.  He  was  one  of  the  ministry  selected  by  Louis 
Philippe  on  the  night  23-24th  of  February,  1848,  about  an  hour 
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before  the  abdication  of  the  king,  in  the  futile  hope  that  cerlain 
concessions  in  the  direction  of  liberalism  might  prolong  the 
monarchy  ;  and  after  the  accomplishment  of  (he  li>  volution,  he 
was  returned  by  the  Hautc-Garonnc  as  a  member  of  the  Aksciu- 
ble.o  Constituante,  and  wan  appointed  a  member  of  the  Com* 

mittee  on  the  Constitution,  and  vice-president  of  the  War  Com- 
mittee. In  1840  he  became  a  member  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly ;  where  he  upheld  the  moderate  party  as  Opposed  at 
once  to  socialism  and  absolutism.  After  the  coup  d'etat,  he 
suffered  a  temporary  exile  ;  but  was  soon  recalled  to  Franc e, 
where  he  led  a  quiet  life,  devoting  himself  to  study  and  literary 
production.  Since  the  election  of  M.  Thiers  as  president  of  the 
Republic,  he  has  given  a  cordial  support  to  that  statesman,  in 
whose  cabinet  he  is  minister  for  foreign  affairs. 

The  works  of  M.  de  Remusat,  besides  those  which  have  been 
already  mentioned,  include,  '  Du  Paupi'ii-me  et  de  la  Charito 
legale,  18mo,  Paris,  1840  ;  '  Saint  Auselme  de  Cantorbery. 
Tableau  de  la  Vie  monastique  et  de  la  Lutte  du  Pouvoir  spirit  m  l 
au  XIe  Siecle,'  8vo  and  12ino,  Paris,  1853,  Italian  translation, 
8vo,  Milan,  1853  ;  '  L'Angleterre  au  XVI 11°.  Siecle.  Etudes  et 
Portraits  pour  servir  a  l'Histoire  du  Gouvernement  anglais 
depuia  la  Fin  du  Regne  de  Cuillaume  III.,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Paris, 
1856,  second  edition,  2  vols.,  12mo,  Paris,  1856,  a  collection  of 
articles  which  were  originally  contributed  to  the  '  Revue  de.s 
DeuxMondes;'  'Bacon.  Sa  Vie,  son  Temps,  sa  Philosophie  et 
son  Influence  jusqu'a  nos  Jours,' 8vo,  Paris,  1857,  second  edition, 
12mo,  Paris,  1858;  'Preface'  to  '  Channing.  Sa  Vie  et  ses 
Qiuvres,'  8vo,  Paris,  1857,  Sec.  ;  'Politique  liberals  :  ou,  Frag- 
ments pour  servir  a  la  Defense  de  la  Revolution  franchise,'  8vo, 
Paris,  1860  ;  and  '  Philosophic  religieuse.  De  la  Theologie  na- 
turelle  en  France  et  en  Angleterrc,'  12mo,  Paris,  1864.  M.  de 
Remusat,  amongst  numerous  contributions  to  periodical  litera- 
ture, and  especially  to  the  '  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,'  brought 
out  in  various  numbers  of  that  review  an  interesting  series  of 
articles,  which  recorded  his  memories  of  a  tour  in  Italy  in  1857. 

*  RENAN,  JOSEPH  ERNEST,  a  French  philologer  and 
biblical  critic,  was  born  on  the  27th  of  February,  1823,  at 
Treguir,  C6tes-du-Nord,  where  he  received  his  earlier  education. 
Being  destined  for  the  priesthood,  he  studied  successively  at  one 
of  the  primary  theological  schools  of  Paris,  at  the  Seminary  of 
Issy,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  science  and  metaphysics,  and 
finally  at  the  Seminary  of  Saint-Sulpice,  where  he  developed 
that  singular  aptitude  for  Oriental  learning  for  which  he  after- 
wards became  distinguished.  The  independence  of  Ms  judg- 
ment, and  his  tendency  to  original  critical  investigation,  led 
him  into  a  condition  of  much  mental  perplexity,  which  resulted 
in  his  abandonment  of  an  ecclesiastical  career.  Accordingly,  he 
left  Saint-Sulpice,  and,  through  the  influence  of  M.  Dupanloup, 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  at  that  time  president  of  the  Seminary,  who 
sympathised  with  his  difficulties,  obtained  an  appointment  as 
tutor  in  the  College  Stanislas.  He  vacated  this  post  soon 
afterwards,  and  divided  his  time  between  private  teaching  and 
the  studies  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  admission  as  a  university 
professor  of  philosophy.  In  1847  he  received  from  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville,  as  representing  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles 
Lettres,  the  prix  Volney,  for  a  memoir  which  was  afterwards  ex- 
panded and  published  as  '  Histoire  generale  et  Systeme  compare 
des  Langues  semitiques,'  8vo,  Paris,  1855,  &c,  fourth  edition, 
1863,  &c.  In  1840,  having  in  the  previous  year  published  an 
essay,  which  was  subsequently  elaborated  into  a  considerable 
volume,  '  De  l'Origine  du  Langage,'  8vo,  Paris,  fourth  edition, 
1S63,  he  was  sent  on  a  literary  mission  to  Italy,  during  which 
he  prepared  the  materials  of  Ms  historical  essay  on  Averroes 
the  philosopher  ;  which,  having  been  issued  in  a  more  fugitive 
form,  was  afterwards  published,  at  the  request  of  M.  Victor 
Cousin,  as  '  Averroes  et  Averroisme.  Essai  historique,'  Svo, 
Paris,  1852,  second  edition,  1860.  In  April,  1S51,  M.  Renan 
was  appointed  librarian  in  charge  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  and  signalised  the  independence  of  cir- 
cumstances which  he  thus  enjoyed  by  a  yet  more  ardent  prose- 
cution of  his  various  studies.  In  1S52  he  took  Ms  doctors 
degree,  with  a  thesis  entitled  '  De  Philosophia  peripatetica  apud 
Syros.  Commentatio  Mstorica,'  8vo,  Paris,  1S52  ;  in  1S56  was 
admitted  to  the  Academie,  in  succession  to  M.  Augustin  Thierrv; 
and  in  December,  1860,  was  made  a  member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  commissioned  by  the  Emperor  to  proceed  to  Syria 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  reputed  sites  of  the  Phoenician 
cities.  His  sister,  who  accompanied  Mm  on  this  expedition, 
died  suddenly  at  Byblos,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1861 ;  and 
it  is  to  her  spirit — "a  l'Ame  pure  de  ma  sceur  Henriette" — 
which  in  this  life  had  been  so  perfectly  sympathetic  with  his 
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own,  that  he  afterwards  dedicated  the  "  livre  premier"  of  his 
great  work,  which  owes  to  the  author's  Eastern  experience  so 
much  of  its  vividness  of  colour  and  precision  of  detail.  The 
more  direct  literary  result  of  the  journey,  however,  was  a  volume 
entitled '  Mission  de  Ph&ricie  dirigdc  par  M.  E.  Rcnan,'4to,  with 
'  Planches,'  fol.,  Paris,  1864.  The  death  of  his  sister  had  the 
effect  of  curtailing  his  stay  in  the  East ;  and  on  his  return  to 
France,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  to  the  professorship  of 
the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  languages  and  literature  in  the 
College  de  France,  for  which  he  had  been  proposed  in  his 
absence,  and  which  had  remained  vacant  since  the  death, 
September  18th,  1857,  of  the  distinguished  orientalist,  M.  E.  M. 
Quatremere.  The  inaugural  address  of  M.  Penan,  which  was 
delivered  in  February,  1862,  and  published  with  the  title  'Dela 
Tart  des  Peuples  Semitiques  dans  l'Histoire  de  la  Civilisation,' 
&c,  8vo,  Paris,  first  four  editions,  1862,  and  others,  was  so  offen- 
sive to  the  clerical  party,  whom  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Emperor 
to  conciliate,  that  the  lectures  were  indefinitely  suspended  by  a 
decree  in  the  1  Moniteur '  of  the  following  day ;  and  M.  Benan, 
having  protested  energetically  against  an  appointment  to  the 
Bibliotheque  Imperials,  under  which  M.  Duruy,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  sought  to  veil  the  real  nature  of  the  pro- 
fessor's suspension,  was  driven  to  depend  on  the  press  for  the 
promulgation  of  his  opinions. 

The  work  by  which  M.  Kenan  is  most  widely  known,  and  one 
which  has  caused  an  immense  commotion  throughout  Christen- 
dom, is  his  'Vie  de  Jesus,'  8vo,  Paris,  1863,  thirteenth  edition, 
1867,  of  which,  it  is  said,  40,000  copies  were  sold  in  six  weeks, 
and  which  has  been  translated  into  Italian,  German,  Dutch, 
English,  Spanish,  Russian,  Polish,  and  other  languages,  in 
nearly  all  of  which  it  has  been  discussed,  attacked,  confuted, 
answered,  and  defended.  The  exegetical  opinions  of  M.  Renan, 
as  stated  in  the  '  Vie  de  Jesus,'  are  to  the  effect  that  we  have 
neither  of  the  original  Gospels  which  bear  the  names  of  Matthew 
and  Mark,  whilst  the  books  at  present  ascribed  to  them  are  only 
subsequent  arrangements  which  were  completed  one  by  the 
other.  A  judicious  criticism  may  succeed  in  restoring  what 
belonged  to  each  originally,  with  sufficient  certainty  to  fix  the 
exact  historical  worth  of  these  compositions.  Thus  Matthew  is 
to  be  trusted,  in  preference,  for  the  discourses,  whilst  Mark  is  to 
be  prized  for  his  superior  freedom  from  credulity,  and  his  greater 
precision.  The  Gospel  of  Luke,  again,  is  entirely  derived  from 
that  of  Matthew  and  of  Mark  ;  and  that  of  St.  John,  in  spite  of 
the  fierce  contentions  to  'which  it  has  given  rise  in  modern 
rationalistic  criticism,  is  the  Gospel  selected  by  M.  Renan  as  the 
general  basis  of  his  narrative,  as  being  worthy  of  the  first  place 
of  all,  regard  being  had  to  its  assertions  in  biography  and 
history.  M.  Renan  meets  the  assertion  of  the  miraculous  or 
supernatural  with  a  general  denial  ;  and  the  position  he  had 
long  before  laid  down,  in  1849,  in  a  periodical  entiled  '  La 
Liberie  de  Penser,'  demanded  that  marvellous  recitals  were  not 
to  be  accepted  literally,  whatever  might  be  their  origin  or 
antiquity,  inasmuch  as  the  essence  of  criticism  is  the  negation  of 
supernatural  agencies.  The 'Vie  de  Jesus' is,  however,  some- 
thing more  than  a  biography  of  Christ ;  it  is  also  the  "  livre 
premier" — where  "  livre  "  is  coincident  with  "volume" — of  a 
larger  work  entitled  '  Histoire  des  Origincs  du  Christianisme,' 
of  which  the  "  livre  deuxieme,"  or  second  volume,  was  published 
with  the  title  of  '  Les  Apotres,'  8vo,  Paris,  1 866,  English  trans- 
lation, 8vo,  London  and  Bungay,  1869,  and  the  "livre  trois- 
ieme,"  entitled  'Saint  Paul,'  8vo,  Paris,  1869.  Two  other 
"  livres,"  or  volumes,  are  announced  as  necessary  to  complete 
the  work,  the  titles  of  which  will  be  respectively  '  L'Antechrist ' 
and  '  Les  Derniers  Hommes  apostoliques.' 

Amongst  the  other  works  of  M.  Renan,  hitherto  unmentioned, 
may  be  named  '  Etudes  d'Histoire  religieuse,'  8vo,  Paris,  1857, 
seventh  edition,  1864,  of  which  an  American  edition,  incorpo- 
rating the  famous  inaugural  lecture  at  the  College  de  France, 
and  an  article  from  the  '  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,'  for 
October  15th,  1860,  was  published  by  "O.  B.  Frothingham, 
pastor  of  the  third  Unitarian  Church  in  New  York,"  with  the 
title  of  '  Studies  of  Religious  History  and  Criticism.  With  a 
biographical  Introduction,'  8vo,  New  York,  1864  ;  '  Essais  de 
Morale  et  de  Critique,'  8vo,  Paris,  1859,  second  edition,  1860, 
consisting  chiefly  of  articles  reprinted  from  the '  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes'  and  the  '  Journal  des  Debats;'  '  Le  Livre  de  Job, 
traduit  d'Hebreu.  Etude  sur  l'Age  et  le  Caractere  du  Poenie,' 
8vo,  Paris,  1858,  third  edition,  1865  ;  'Nouvelles  Considerations 
sur  le  Caractere  general  des  Peuples  semitiques,  eten  particulier 
sur  leur  Tendance  an  Monotheisme,'  8vo,  Paris,  1859  ;  '  Le 
Cantique  des  Cantiques,  traduit  de  l'Hdbreu,  avec  une  Etude  | 


sur  le  Plan,  l'Age,  et  le  Caractere  du  Poeme,'  8vo,  Paris, 
1860,  &c;  'Questions  contemporaines,'  8vo,  Paris,  .1868  ;  'La 
Part  de  la  Faniille  et  de  l'Etat  dans  l'Education,'  12mo,  Paris, 
1869  ;  and  'La  Monarchic  constitutionnelle  en  France,'  12mo. 
Paris,  1870.  ' 

RENDEL,  JAMES  MEADOWS  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.  col.  10161 

RENNIE,  GEORGE,  F.R.S.  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  60],  died 
on  the  30th  of  March,  1866,  at  his  house,  39,  Wilton-crescent, 
London,  aged  75. 

RESTOUT,  JEAN,  French  painter,  was  born  at  Rouen, 
March  26th,  1692.  His  father,  Jean  Restout,  and  his  mother 
were  both  artists  ;  and  he  was  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Jean 
Jouvenet,  whose  pupil  he  became,  and  whose  manner  he 
imitated.  Restout  designed  well,  and  painted  with  facility  on 
a  large  scale  ;  but  he  was  wanting  in  style,  and  was  a  poor 
colourist.  Among  his  principal  works  were  'Ananias  laying 
hands  on  St.  Paul,'  painted  for  the  church  of  St.  Martin  des 
Champs,  and  '  Christ  curing  the  Paralytic,'  for  Saint-Germain- 
dcs-Prds,  which  are  now  in  the  Louvre  ;  the  ceiling  of  the 
library  of  Ste.  Genevieve ;  and  the  '  Presentation  of  the 
Virgin,'  painted  for  the  city  of  Rouen.  Restout  was  in  1730 
a  member,  in  1733  professor,  in  1752  rector,  in  1760  director, 
and  in  1762  chancellor  of  the  Academy.  He  died  at  his  apart- 
ments in  the  Louvre.  January  1st,  1768. 

RETIIEL,  ALFRED,  an  eminent  German  painter,  was 
born  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1816,  and 
studied  under  W.  Schadow  at  the  Diisseldorf  Academy  with 
brilliant  success.  His  early  works  excited  much  admiration, 
but  Schadow  and  the  heads  of  the  Diisseldorf  school  censured 
him  for  showing  a  tendency  to  abandon  the  abstract  conven- 
tionalisms of  the  school  for  a  more  naturalistic  manner,  and 
Rethel  left  Diisseldorf  in  1836  for  Frankfurt,  where  he  con- 
nected himself  with  Ph.  Veit.  Here  he  produced  the  works 
which  made  his  name  famous  in  Germany  ;  notably  the  cartoons 
for  the  series  of  frescoes  illustrative  of  the  Life  of  Charlemagne 
in  the  grand  salle  of  the  Town  Hall ;  his  great  picture  of  the 
'  Reconciliation  of  the  Emperor  Otho  I.  with  his  brother 
Henry,'  and  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  German  emperors. 
He  also  prepared  a  large  number  of  designs  which  were  widely 
diffused  by  engravings.  Among  the  most  popular  were  his 
'Dance  of  Death,'  in  six  plates;  and  his  two  plates  of  'Death 
as  a  Friend  and  an  Enemy' — works  of  great  ability.  Other 
well-known  series  of  designs  are  his  '  Rheinischen  Sagenkries/ 
twenty-one  plates,  folio,  1835  ;  illustrations  to  Rotteck's  His- 
tory, and  the  '  Lebensbilder  fur  deutsche  Volk,'  six  plates,  fol., 
Frankfurt,  1850.  Failing  health  led  him  to  make  a  second  visit 
to  Italy,  where,  during  a  prolonged  stay,  he  drew  several 
large  cartoons  of  the  Passage  of  the  Alps,  as  a  part  of  a 
series  commemorative  of  the  Life  of  Hannibal.  Returning  to 
Germany,  he  lingered  on  in  feeble  health  till  released  by  death  at 
Diisseldorf,  December  18th,  1859.  Rethel  was  among  the  best 
recent  German  designers.  All  that  he  did  was  marked  by  loftiness 
and  purity  of  purpose,  a  strong  imagination,  good  drawing,  and 
skilful  composition,  learning,  and  intelligence.  As  a  painter  he 
was  less  successful,  being  deficient  in  vigour  and  facility  of 
handling,  and  truth  and  brilliancy  of  colour. 

RETZSCH,  MORITZ  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  63].  This  exceUent 
artist  died  at  Dresden,  June  11, 1857,  in  his  78th  year. 

RETZIUS,  ANDERS  OLOF,  anatomist,  was  'born  at  Lund, 
October  3,  1796.  After  conducting  a  veterinary  school  for 
some  time,  he,  in  1823,  commenced  teaching  anatomy  at  the 
Caroline  Institute  in  Stockholm,  and  continued  the  occupation 
till  his  death,  April  18,  1860.  He  has  written  numerous  papers 
on  biological  subjects  in  the  scientific  periodicals  of  Sweden  and 
in  M  filler's  'Archiv;'  but  he  is  chiefly  known  on  account  of 
his  classification  of  skulls  according  to  their  relative  breadths, 
which  has  been  very  largely  employed.  Hence  he  has  been 
regarded  by  some  as  one  of  the  founders  of  human  cranio- 
logy.  His  knowledge  of  human  skulls  was  very  extensive, 
and  the  collection  which  he  formed  at  Stockholm  is  exceed- 
ingly rich,  especially  in  the  crania  of  the  races  of  Northern 
Europe. 

*  REUTER,  PAUL  JULIUS,  founder  of  the  press  tele- 
gram system,  was  born  at  Cassel,  July  21st,  1821.  While 
engaged  at  a  banking-house,  he  gave  some  attention  to  science, 
especially  electro-magnetism.  In  1847  he  removed  to  Berlin, 
and  engaged  in  the  book  trade.  The  political  events  of  1848 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  improving  the  transmission  of 
intelligence  to  the  newspapers  ;  and  when  the  electric  telegTaph 
from  Berlin  to  Aix-le-Chapelle  was  made  available  for  com- 
mercial purposes  by  the  Prussian  Government  in  1849,  ho 
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B  organised  a  new  system  of  press  telegraphing,  employing  car- 
rier-pigeons  to  fill  up  the  gap  lietween  Aix-la-Chapelle  and 
Brussels,  and  supplied  newspapers  and  bankers  with  news 

■  several  hours  in  advance  of  the  regular  post.  In  1H50  he  in  a 
like  degree  organised  and  accelerated  the  telegraphic  communi- 
cation from  Berlin  to  Paris.    In  1851  Mr.  Reuter  removed  to 

I  London,  where  he  established  a  central  ollice.  Jle  contracted 
with  merchants  and  bankers  to  supply  them  with  news  from 
almost  every  capital  in  Europe  ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish 
this,  he  spared  no  expense  in  laying  down  short  liner,  of  w  ire 
and  chartering  steamers  where  gaps  in  the  line  of  commu- 

[|  nication  occurred.     For  some  years  the  newspaper  proprietors 

I  were  unwilling  to  avail  themselves  of  his  aid  ;  nevertheless  he 
frequently  sent  them  telegrams  of  foreign  news  to  show  what 
celerity  and  accuracy  he  had  attained.  At  length  one  striking 
achievement  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  whole  enterprise.    On  the 

I  9th  of  February,  1859,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  made  a 
speech  which  denoted  approaching  war  between  France,  Italy, 

1  and  Austria  ;  the  words  were  spoken  about  1  p.m.;  within  two 

I  hours  a  third  edition  of  the  'Times,'  containing  the  news, 

I  was  in  circulation  in  the  city.  From  this  period  the  principal 
journals,  one  by  one,  availed  themselves  of  Mr.  Renter's  brief 

!  telegrams  from  foreign  parts.  During  the.  Austro-Italian  war, 
and  again  during  the  American  civil  war,  numerous  minor 
arrangements  were  made  by  him  to  supplement  the  telegraphy 
of  wires  in  various  countries  and  cables  in  various  seas ;  and  in 
Lombardy,  in  1860,  he  had  three  special  correspondents  at  three 
distinct  camps  to  transmit  telegrams  direct  to  his  central  office 
in  London,  whence  they  were  forwarded  to  several  of  the.  news- 
papers. Mr.  Reuter,  who  obtained  a  concession  for  a  submarine 
cable  from  Hanover  to  England,  and  joined  Baron  Erlangen 
in  starting  the  French  Atlantic  Cable,  has  extended  his  opera- 
tions by  means  of  a  joint-stock  company,  which  entered  into 
arrangements  with  the  English  Government  in  1 869,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  new  system  of  postal  telegraphy.  Mr.  Renter  has 
become  a  naturalised  British  subject,  and  resides  in  London. 

REVETT,  NICHOLAS.  [Stuart  James,  E.  C.  vol.  v.  col. 
795.] 

REYNOLDS,  SAMUEL  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  engraver 
in  mezzotint,  was  born  in  1774,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Hodges.  His 
plates  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  necessarily  of  unequal 
merit,  many  having  been  produced  hastily  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  publishers.  He  is  best  known  by  his  engravings  of 
the  '  Works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,'  a  series  of  over  300  plates 
issued  in  three  folio  volumes  ;  'The  Lion  and  Snake,'  and  'The 
Falconer,' after  Northcote  ;  'The  Fisherman's  Dog,' after  Mor- 
land  ;  Owen's  portraits  of  Bishop  Heber,  and  Rubens's  '  Chapcau 
de  Paille,'  now  in  the  National  Gallery.  In  1826  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  whilst  there  executed  mezzotints  of  '  Napoleon  crossing  the 
Alps,'  after  H.  Vernet  ;  and  Gericault's  'Wreck  of  the  Medusa,' 
which  had  an  immense  popularity.  He  died  in  1835.  Samuel 
Cousin,  R.A.,  was  his  pupil,  and  one  of  his  assistants. 

RIBADENEIRA,  PEDRO  DE,  a  Spanish  Jesuit  and  hagio- 
grapher,  was  born  at  Toledo,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1527  ; 
and,  having  been  sent  to  Rome  at  an  early  age  for  the  purposes 
of  education,  was  received,  in  1540,  as  one  of  the  earliest  dis- 
ciples of  Ignatius  Loyola,  at  a  period  when  his  society  had  not 
yet  attained  the  confirmation  of  the  Holy  See.  In  1542  he 
repaired  to  Paris  for  the  study  of  philosophy  and  theology  ;  and 
migrated  to  Padua  in  1545,  for  the  completion  of  his  education. 
In  1549  he  was  appointed  to  teach  rhetoric  at  Palermo  ;  and  was 
called  upon  to  pronounce  a  formal  eulogium  of  his  order  before 
the  magnates  of  the  city.  In  1555  he  commenced  his  travels  into 
various  countries  of  Europe  as  a  Jesuit  apologist  and  propagan- 
'  dist ;  and  in  1558  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Feria  to  England, 
and  devoted  much  attention  to  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  this 
country,  upon  which  he  afterwards  produced  a  work  entitled, 
'  Historia  ecclesiastica  del  Scisma  del  Reyno  de  Inglaterra,  en 
laqual  se  tratan  las  Cosas  mas  notables  q  ban  sucedido  en  aquel 
Reyno,  tocantes  a  nuestra  Santa  Religion,  desde  que  comenco 
hasta  la  Muerte  de  la  Reyna  de  Escocia,'  8vo,  Madrid,  1588,  of 
which  a  second  part  was  published  as  '  Segunda  Parte  de  la  His- 
toria,' &c,  16mo,  Lisbon,  1594,  new  edition,  2  parts,  quarto, 
Madrid,  1781.  He  obtained  permission,  in  1574,  to  establish 
himself  at  Madrid,  where,  after  zealously  devoting  his  pen  to  the 
defence  of  the  Romish  faith,  and  to  the  glorification  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  and  especially  of  its  founder  and  his  immediately 
succeeding  generals,  he  died  on  the  1st  of  October,  1611. 

The  principal  works  of  Ribadeneira  are  his  '  Vida  de  San  Ig- 
nacio  de  Loyola,'  8vo,  Madrid,  1570,  new  edition,  8vo,  Barcelona, 
1863,  Latin  versions,  by  the  author,  8vo,  Naples,  1572,  &vo, 
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Antwerp,  1588,  French  translation,  by  Mile.  Evelina  de  Trepan, 
"prec6dee  d'une  Introduction  par  11.  de  l',***,"  L2mO, TouloUM, 
1844,  a  work  which  has  gone  through  numerous  editions,  with 
one  of  which,  folio,  Madrid,  1598,  was  incorporated  '  Vidas  de 
Diego  Lainez,  Alfonso  Salnieron,  y  Fianei-ro  de  Porja,'  Hvo, 
Madrid,  1592,  Latin  version,  by  Andre  Schott,  8vo,  Antwerp, 
1598,  16mo,  Cologne,  1604,  &c,  and  translated  in  whole  or  in 
pact  into  French  and  Italian  ;  '  Vida  de  Christo  y  de  u  M.idi'e 
Santissiina,' folio,  Madrid,  1604,  and  other  editions  both  before 
and  after,  Italian  translation,  with  additions,  4to,  Venice.  16^2, 
English  (partial)  translation,  '  The  Life  ami  Death  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,'  12mo,  Limerick,  1814 — 19,  French  translation,  with  ad- 
ditions, 'Vie  de  N.  S.  Jesus-C^rist,  de  la  trcs-sainte  Vierge,  de 
Saint  Joseph,  et  des  Fetes  de  PEglise,"  &c,  8vo,  Tournay,  1862  ; 
'  De  la  Tribulacion  particular  y  publica,' 8vo,  Barcelona,  1591, 
&c,  from  a  Latin  version  of  which  a  French  translation  was 
made  by  M.  l'Ahbe  B***  entitled,  '  Manuel  des  Ames  affigeea  ! 
ou,  Traite  des  Tribulations,'  &c,  8vo,  Nancy,  1855  ;  a  work  on 
Government,  in  opposition  to  the  '  Prince'  of  Machiavelli, '  Tra- 
tado  de  la  Religion  y  Virtudes  que  deve  tener  el  Principe  Chris- 
tiano,  para  governar  y  conservar  sus  Estados,'  &c,  4to,  Madrid, 
1595,  &c,  Latin  version,  8vo,  1603,  &c,  and  translations  into 
French,  English,  ami  Italian  ;  '  Tratado  en  el  qual  se  da  Razon  del 
Institute)  de  la  Religion  de  la  Compania  de  Jesus,' &c,  4to,  Madrid, 
1605  ;  and '  Illustrium  Scriptorum  Religionis  Societatis  Jesu  Cata- 
logus,'8vo,  Antwerp,  1608,  &c,  afterwards  much  enlarged,  especi- 
ally as  '  Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Societatis  Jesu.  Opus  inchoatum 
a  R.  P.  Petro  Ribadeneira  ejusdem  Societatis  Theologo,  anno 
Salutis  1602  :  continuation  a  R.  P.  Philippo  Alegauibe  ex  eadem 
Societate,  usque  ad  Annum  1642  recognition,  et  production  ad 
Annum  Jubilafi  MDCLXXV.  a  Nathanaele  Sotvello  ejusdem 
Societatis  Presbytero,'  &c,  folio,  Rome,  1676.  But  the  chief 
work  of  Ribadeneira,  and  which  incorporates  some  of  the  bio- 
graphical material  already  mentioned,  is  his  '  Flos  Sanctorum  : 
o,  Libro  de  las  Vidas  de  los  Santos,'  2  vols,  folio,  Madrid,  1590 — 
1610,  which,  growing  in  bulk  under  the  hands  of  successive 
editors,  who  were  at  once  critics  and  biographers,  has  gone 
through  a  great  number  of  editions,  amongst  which  maybe  men- 
tioned one  in  6  parts,  8vo,  Madrid,  1716 — 18,  and  another,  more 
recent,  and  still  incomplete,  entitled  'Flos  Sanctorum.  Nuevo 
Ano  Cristiano.  Vidas  de  los  Santos,'  &c,  8vo,  Cadiz,  1863,  &c, 
Latin  versions,  '  Vita;  Sanctorum  ex  orthodoxis  Patribus,  &c. 
Studio  et  Lahore  C.  Gradii,'  &C,  4  vols.  8vo,  Cologne,  1616,  and 
'  Flos  Sanctorum  :  seu,  Vita;  et  Res  gesta;  Sanctorum  ex  probatis 
Scriptoribus  selectee,  &c.  Additis  Annotationibus  et  Sanctorum 
Vitis  recentioribus  a  J.  Canisio,'  2  vols,  folio,  Cologne,  1700, 
another  edition,  3  vols,  folio,  Cologne,  1741,  often  translated  into 
French,  'Les  Vies  des  Saints,'  &c,  folio,  Paris,  1719,  8vo,  Bar-le- 
Duc,  1858 — 60,  and  more  elaborately  as  'Les  Vies  des  Saints  et 
Fetes  de  toute  l'Annee.  Traduction  franchise,  revue  et  aug- 
mentee  des  Fetes  nouvelles,  des  vies  des  Samts  et  bienheureux 
nouveaux,  par  M.  l'Abbe  E.  Daras,'  &c,  fourth  edition,  13  vols. 
8vo,  Paris,  1S64,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1855 — 58.  An 
eighth  edition  of  an  Italian  translation  of  the  '  Vidas,'  appeared 
in  2  parts,  4to,  Venice,  1680  ;  and  amongst  the  English  transla- 
tions, or  partial  translations,  may  be  mentioned  Mrs.  Hope's 
'Acts  of  the  Early  Martyrs,'  12mo,  Dublin,  1855,  8vo,  New 
York,  1S57,  and  an  antecedent  one,  "  translated  into  English  by 
W.  P.,  Esq.,"  and  entitled  '  The  Lives  of  the  Saints  :  with  other 
Fasts  of  the  Year  according  to  the  Roman  Calendar,'  second  edi- 
tion, 2  parts,  folio,  London,  1730. 

*  RICASOLI,  BARON  BETTINO,  an  Italian  statesman 
and  scientific  agriculturist,  the  representative  of  an  old  baronial 
family  of  Lombardy,  was  born  at  Florence,  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1809,  and  was  educated  in  his  native  city  and  at  Pisa.  Early  in 
life  he  adopted  the  principles  of  liberalism,  which,  in  accordance 
with  his  bias  towards  aristocracy,  he  believed  must  be  initiated 
from  above,  and  not  by  the  people.  His  first  prominent  political 
act  was  the  presentation  of  a  memorial  to  the  Grand  Duke,  in 
1847,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  grievances  and  the  critical 
position  of  the  country,  the  ignorance,  laxity,  and  inefficiency  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  necessity  of  administrative  and  municipal 
reforms.  He  held  aloof  from  the  Republican  government  of  1S4S, 
and,  trusting  to  the  promises  of  the  Grand  Duke,  he  interested 
himself  for  the  return  of  that  prince  to  Tuscany,  in  Ajyril,  1S49, 
under  such  conditions  as  were  calculated  to  ensure  the  preserva- 
tion of  constitutional  privileges.  But  the  expectations  thus 
formed  were  short  and  illusory  ;  and  when  Ricasoli  saw  that  the 
Grand  Duke  was  upheld  by  an  Austrian  garrison,  he  withdrew 
from  political  life,  and  for  ten  years  devoted  himself  to  his  inter- 
mitted agricultural  pursuits,    He  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his 
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operations  by  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  and  especially  by 
the  draining — under  his  personal  supjrvision,  and  with  machinery 
imported  from  England  and  elsewhere — of  a  portion  of  the 
Tuscan  Maremme,  or  marshes,  which  had  been  long  given  up  to 
malaria  and  pestilence.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Grand  Duke 
in  April,  1859,  Baron  Ricasoli  emerged  from  his  retirement  to 
undertake,  May  8th,  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  in  an  adminis- 
tration ostensibly  formed  in  the  interests  of  peninsular  unity,  as 
represented  by  the  sovereignty  of  Victor  Emmanuel  over  an  Italian 
kingdom.  Subsequently  to  the  realisation  of  this  project,  and 
the  merging  of  Tuscany  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  was 
proclaimed  on  the  14th  of  March,  1801,  Ricasoli  was  returned 
by  three  electoral  colleges  to  the  Parliament  at  Turin,  in  which 
he  took  his  seat  as  representative  of  Florence,  and  became 
Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the  administration  of  Count  Cavour, 
after  whose  death  on  the  6th  of  June,  1801,  he  succeeded  to  the 
post  of  President  of  the  Council.  During  his  tenure  of  office, 
which  continued  until  the  2nd  of  March,  1862,  he  endeavoured 
to  carry  out  and  consolidate  the  policy  of  his  predecessor  ;  but, 
although  his  loyalty  and  patriotism  were  undoubted,  he  did  not 
succeed  in  attracting  the  alfection  of  the  people  or  the  implicit 
confidence  of  parliament.  His  manners  lacked  pliancy,  ami  bis 
powers  of  administration  were  superior  to  his  gifts  of  diplomacy 
— a  fact  of  which  he  showed  his  own  consciousness  when  he 
declined  the  offered  presidency  of  the  Chamber,  on  the  ground 
of  his  want  of  the  requisite  suppleness  and  adaptability.  He  was 
again  appointed  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  in  18C(J  ;  and,  on 
the  20th  of  June,  once  more  became  prime  minister,  in  succes- 
sion to  General  Alphonso  de  la  Marmora,  whom  it  became  neces- 
sary to  set  free  for  the  military  operations  of  the  war  against 
Austria,  the  declaration  of  which  was  announced  to  the  Italian 
parliament,  coincidently  with  the  announcement  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Ricasoli  cabinet.  On  the  11th  of  February,  1867, 
Baron  Ricasoli,  whose  policy  with  regard  to  the  property  of  the 
church  did  not  command  the  confidence  of  parliament,  tendered 
his  resignation  to  the  king,  who  pressed  him  to  continue  in  office. 
The  Chamber  was  dissolved,  and  the  ministry  somewhat  modi- 
fied ;  but,  although  the  government  gained  by  the  elections,  the 
increase  of  strength  was  not  sufficient  to  encourage  Ricasoli  to 
persevere  in  the  conduct  of  the  administration.  Accordingly  he 
definitively  resigned  on  the  5th  of  April,  1867,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Rattazzi. 

The  political  career  and  character  of  Baron  Ricasoli  have  given 
rise  to  abundant  discussion  ;  and  among  the  works  which  he  has 
either  produced  himself,  or  of  which  he  has  caused  the  produc- 
tion by  others,  may  be  mentioned, '  Discorso  pronunziato  da  S.  E. 
il  Barone  Bettino  Ricasoli,  Presidente  del  Consiglio  e  Ministro 
degli  Affari  esteri,  per  lTnaugurazione  del  Monmnento  a  S.  M.  il 
Re  Carlo  Alberto  il  Magnanimo,  21  ■  Juglio,  1861,'  4to,  Turin, 
1861  ;  'Le  Baron  Ricasoli  et  la  Question  Romaine,'  8vo,  Paris, 
1861  ;  '  Speeches  delivered  in  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
on  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  of  April,  1861,  on  Baron  Ricasoli's 
Interpellation  upon  the  Subject  of  the  Southern  Army,  lately 
under  the  command  of  General  Garibaldi,'  8vo,  London,  1861  ; 
'  II  Ministerio  Ricasoli  e  li  Relazioni  della  Chiesa  collo  Stato. 
Discussione  alia  Camera  dei  Deputati  sull'  Interpellanza  Ferrari 
intorno  la  Missione  Tonello  a  Roma,  con  Documenti  e  Note  9 — 
15  Juglio,  1867/  8vo,  Florence,  1867.  A  biography  of  Baron 
Ricasoli,  by  F.  dall'  Ongaro,  formed  No.  V.  of  '  I  Contemporanei 
Italiani,'  16mo,  Turin,  1861,  &c,  of  which  an  English  translation 
appeared  as  '  Baron  Ricasoli,  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,'  &c,  8vo, 
London,  1861. 

RICCI,  MATTEO,  a  Jesuit  missionary  and  Chinese  scholar, 
was  born  on  the  6th  of  October,  1552,  at  Macerata,  in  the 
March  of  Ancona,  where  he  received  his  earlier  education.  He 
studied  law  at  Rome,  and  acquired  considerable  skill  in  mathe- 
matics under  the  celebrated  Christopher  Clavius.  He  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1571  ;  and  in  1578,  having  devoted  himself  to  the 
Eastern  mission,  proceeded  to  Goa,  where  he  completed  his 
course  of  theology,  and  taught  rhetoric,  and  applied  himself 
assiduously  to  the  language  of  China,  to  which  country  he  was 
destined,  in  order  to  open  it  up  as  a  field  of  Christian  propa- 
ganda. After  a  series  of  difficulties  and  failures,  he  was 
permitted,  in  1583,  to  establish  himself,  with  two  other 
Italian  fathers,  Roger  and  Pasio,  at  Tchao-King-fou,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Canton  ;  and  won  the  admiration  of  the  Chinese-by 
his  mathematical  learning,  and  the  art  with  which  he  adapted 
a  map  of  the  world  to  Chinese  prejudices.  .  In  a  similar  spirit 
of  compliance  he  drew  up  a  Chinese  catechism,  which,  keeping 
in  the  background  the  dogmatic  features  of  Christianity,  gave 


especial  prominence  to  the  precepts  of  morality  and  natural 
religion.  _  In  1589  he  was  left  in  sole  charge  of  the  mission  at 
Tchao-King ;  and,  after  undergoing  various  difficulties  and 
dangers,  more  or  less  formidable,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
had  to  leave  his  establishment  at  Tchao-King,  succeeded,  in 
1600,  in  procuring  access  to  the  Emperor  at  Pekin,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  the  influence  of  the  court  in  favour  of  his  operations. 
He  presented  himself  in  the  double  character  of  a  scholar  and 
an  ambassador  commissioned  by  the  Portuguese  with  the  pre- 
sentation of  scientific  and  other  novelties  to  the  Emperor.  He 
was  well  received  by  the  latter,  and  was  allowed  to  settle  in  the 
capital,  where  his  learning  and  talents  rendered  him  acceptable 
to  the  court  and  to  the  men  of  letters.  The  cares  of  the 
mission,  and  the  anxieties  of  the  multiform  duties,  religious 
and  secular,  which  devolved  upon  him,  added  to  the  hardships 
of  the  earlier  stages  of  his  career  in  China,  accelerated  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Pekin  on  the  11th  of  May,  1610. 
He  was  buried  with  much  distinction,  and  with  the  open 
observance  of  Catholic  ceremonial. 

Father  Ricci  produced  fifteen  works  in  the  Chinese  language, 
for  the  information  of  that  people  upon  philosophical,  moral, 
religious,  mathematical,  astronomical,  and  geographical  sub- 
jects. His  Memoirs  or  Commentaries  on  China  formed  the 
basis  of  Father  Trigaulte's  work  entitled  '  De  Christiana  Expe- 
ditione  apud  Sinas  suscepta  ab  Societate  Jesu,  ex  Matthau  Ricci 
Commentariis,  Libri  quinque,'  4to,  Leyden,  1616,  8vo,  Cologne, 
1617,  French  translation,  by  T.  C.  D.  A.,  'Histoire  de  l'Ex- 
pedition  Chrcsticnne  en  la  Chine,'  &c,  8vo,  Paris,  1618 ;  and 
his  '  Chinese  Letters '  form  part  of  a  volume  entitled  '  Litteraj 
Japonica?  Anni  MDCVI.  Chinenses  Anni  MDCVI.  et  MDCVII. 
Ilia)  a  R.  P.  Joanne  Rodriguez :  haj  a  R.  P.  Matthajo  Ricci, 
Societatis  Jesu  Sacerdotibus,'  &c,  12mo,  Antwerp,  1611. 

RICHARD  OF  ARMAGH,  Latine  Richardus  Armacha- 
NUS,  whose  real  name  was  Fitz-Ralph  or  Fitz-Raufe,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh  in  the  14th  century,  is  variously  stated  to  have  been 
born  in  Devonshire,  and  at  Dundalk,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  in 
Ireland.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  successively  at  University 
College  and  Balliol  College  ;  and  took  the  degrees  in  arts  and 
divinity.  In  1333  he  was  commissary -general  of  the  university ; 
on  the  10th  of  July  in  the  following  year  was  collated  to  the 
chancellorship  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Lincoln ;  became 
Archdeacon  of  Chester  in  1336  ;  on  the  20th  of  April,  1337, 
was  installed  in  person  as  Dean  of  Lichfield  ;  and  in  1347  was 
promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh.  Whilst  at  Oxford 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  Mendicant 
friars,  whose  affectation  of  poverty  and  other  superstitions  and 
irregularities  he  exposed  in  his  lectures,  his  object  being  their 
reform,  rather  than  their  abolition.  He  also  preached  against 
them  in  London ;  and  the  incensed  friars  procured  him  to  be 
cited,  in  consequence,  before  Pope  Innocent  VI.,  at  Avignon, 
where  he  exhibited  much  firmness  in  the  defence  of  his  opinions, 
and  where  he  died  in  1360,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison. 
The  discourse  which  he  made  before  the  pope  and  cardinals  at 
Avignon,  and  which  was  a  defence  of  the  parish  priests  against 
the  Mendicants,  was  published  with  the  title  of  '  Defensorium 
Curatorum  contra  eos  qui  Privilegiatos  se  dicunt,'  4to,  about 
1475,  another  edition,  4to,  about  1480,  folio,  Lyons,  1490,  8vo, 
Paris,  1625.  He  also  produced,  amongst  other  polemical  works, 
a  treatise  entitled  '  De  Audientia  Confessionum,'  and  '  Sermones 
quatuor,  ad  Crucem  Londinensem.'  Fox,  the  martyrologist, 
asserts  that  Archbishop  Fitz-Ralph  translated  the  whole  of  the 
Bible  into  Irish,  and  that  it  was  preserved  in  the  16th  century ; 
and  Archbishop  Usher  says  that  in  his  time  several  fragments  of 
this  translation  were  extant  in  Ireland. 

RICHARDSON,  DR.  CHARLES  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  92]. 
This  distinguished  philologist  died  October  6,  1865,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  90. 

RICHARDSON,  SIR  JOHN,  M.D.  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  92]. 
The  situation  of  Director-General  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Navy  having  become  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Sir  Willi  am 
Burnett,  1855,  Sir  John  Richardson  applied  for  it  in  the  usual 
terms  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  but  was  informed  that 
his  age  was  considered  to  disqualify  him  for  promotion.  He 
thereupon  resigned  his  post  as  chief  medical  officer  at  Haslar 
Hospital,  and  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  of  medical  inspectors, 
having  spent  forty-eight  years  in  the  public  service.  From  this 
time  he  resided  at  Lancrigg,  a  pleasant  villa  near  Ambleside, 
Westmoreland,  but  continued  to  attend  the  annual  gatherings  of 
the  British  Association,  and  occasionally  to  make  distant  journeys. 
In  December,  1856,  he  received  one  of  the  royal  medals  of  the 
Royal  Society,  for  his  Arctic  researches  and  general  scientific 
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labours.  Nor  did  he  allow  his  pen  to  remain  idle.  He  wrote, 
1857,  for  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  a  short  memoir  of  Sir 
John  Franklin, and  the  articles'  Polar  Llegions '  and  '  [cthyology.' 
Mr  also  edited,  L859— 62,  a  new  edition  of  V anvil's  '  liritish 
Fishes,' and  contributed  many  papers  to  the  '  Museum  of  Natural 
History  '  and,  up  to  within  an  hour  or  two  of  his  death,  he  was 
occupied  in  reading  and  noting  Wycliffe's Bible  for  the  Dictionary 
of  the  Philological  Society.  He  died  very  suddenly  on  the  5th 
of  June,  L865,  and  was  buried  in  Grasmere  churchyard,  near  the 
rave  of  Wordsworth.  (Rev.  John  Mcllraith,  Life  of  Sir  John 
Richardson,  C.B.,  12mo,  London,  18G8.) 

RICHARDSON,  THOMAS,  chemical  technologist,  was  born 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  1817.  He  studied  chemistry  at 
Glasgow  University,  in  the  laboratory  of  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson  ; 
then  under  Liebeg,  at  Giessen  j  and  afterwards  under  Pelouze, 
at  Pai  is.  On  returning  to  Newcastle,  he  became  connected  with 
chemical  manufactories  ;  introduced  new  processes  and  apparatus 
in  some  of  the  lead  works  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  established 
the  manufacture  of  new  artificial  manures.  He  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  the  Medical  College  at  Newcastle,  and  in 
is:.!)  leader  in  chemistry  at  Durham  University.  On  the  invi- 
tation of  the  North-Country  Steam  Coal  Association,  he  under- 
took, in  conjunction  with  Sir  W.  E.  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Lang- 
ridge,  an  elaborate  investigation  into  the  economic  combustion  of 
coal  under  steam  boilers,  and  the  relative  merits  of  North- 
Country  coal  and  "Welsh  coal.  In  1866,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Fletcher,  he  made  a  similar  examination  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  coal.  Dr.  Richardson  and  Dr.  Edmund  Ronalds  edited 
an  English  translation  of  Knapp's  '  Chemical  Technology,'  2  vols. 
8vo,  1848  ;  but  this  has  since  been  almost  wholly  re-written,  and 
greatly  extended,  by  Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Henry  "Watts  ;  five 
volumes  of  the  new  edition  bad  appeared  by  1871,  and  others 
were  in  progress.  Dr.  Richardson  held  the  degrees  and  honours 
of  Ph.D.,  A.M.,  F.R.S.,  and  M.R.I.A.    He  died  Julv  10th,  1867. 

*  RICHMOND,  GEORGE,  R.A.,  was  born  March  28,  1809; 
became  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1824  ;  and  early 
commenced  practice  in  painting  portraits  in  water-colours.  By 
these  and  his  chalk  drawings  be  acquired  celebrity,  but  eventu- 
ally devoted  himself  to  painting  in  oil.  Mr.  Richmond  has  pro- 
bably painted  the  portraits  of  a  larger  number  of  distinguished 
persons  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  his  sitters  including 
such  men  as  Macaulay,  Ruskin,  E.  M.  "Ward,  R.A.,  and  the  like ; 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  higher  nobility ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Bishop  WTlberforee,  John  Keble,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  episcopal  bench,  and  other  dignitaries  and  leading 
members  of  the  clerical  profession  ;  Lord  Cranworth,  Stephen 
Lushington,  and  other  eminent  lawyers,  and  a  vast  number  of 
ladies  of  high  position,  as  well  as  many  presentation  and 
memorial  portraits  of  muuicipal  and  other  ollicial  personages. 
As  may  be  supposed  from  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
patronage  he  has  enjoyed,  Mr.  Richmond  possesses  great  facility 
in  catching  a  favourable  likeness.  He  seldom  fails,  indeed,  to 
smooth  away  some  of  the  ruggedness  of  his  male  sitters,  while 
his  female  portraits  are  always  graceful  and  usually  elegant,  and 
both  classes  are  marked  by  clear  and  careful  execution.  Besides 
his  portraits,  Mr.  Richmond  has  painted  several  scriptural  sub- 
jects, such  as  'The  Agony  in  the  Garden,'  1858  ;  poetical  pieces, 
as  '  Comus,'  18G4 ;  and  one  or  two  landscapes,  as  a  '  Sunset  seen 
from  Hyde  Park,'  1861.  Mr.  Richmond  was  elected  A.R.A.  in 
1859,  and  R.A.  in  June,  186(5. 

RIEMANN,  GEORG  FRIEDRICH  BERNHARD,  was 
born  17th  September,  1826,  at  the  village  of  Breselenz,  near 
Dannenberg,  in  Hanover,  of  which  his  father  was  pastor.  While 
i  yet  a  child,  he  exhibited  great  powers  of  arithmetical  calculation, 
and  it  is  said  that  an  able  tutor  had  to  make  unusual  exertions  in 
order  to  follow  the  short  and  original  solutions  of  the  problems 
submitted  to  his  pupil.  In  1840  he  entered  the  Lyceum  in 
Hanover,  and  after  two  years  the  Gymnasium  of  Luneburg, 
under  Director  Schmalfuss,  who  soon  discovered  Riemann's 
mathematical  talent,  and  lent  him  works  on  the  higher  mathe- 
matical subjects.  In  1846  he  entered  the  University  of  Gottingen 
as  a  student  of  theology,  but  the  lectures  of  Gauss  made  him  so 
fond  of  exact  science,  that  he  obtained  his  father's  permission  to 
devote  himself  to  science.  He  studied  two  years  under  Jacobi 
at  Berlin,  and  returned  to  Gottingen,  where  he  graduated.  In 
1854  he  qualified  for  the  post  of  teacher,  and  in  1857  became  pro- 
fessor extraordinarily.  He  published  several  mathematical  and 
physico-mathematical  papers  in  Poggendorff's  '  Annalen,'  Crell's 
'Journal,'  and  the  'Abhandlungen'  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Gottingen,  of  which  he  became  a  member  in  1860.  He  married 


in  1862,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  was  attacked  with  pleurisy. 
Through  the  good  ollices  of  some  of  the  professors  of  Gottingen, 
he  Ifra*  enabled  to  travel  in  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
After  some  months'  residence  his  health  was  partly  restored,  but 
lie  suffered  a  relapse  in  crossing  the  Spliigen,  so  that  he  had  to 
return  to  Italy,  and  lie  peaked  two  winters  in  Pisa.  In  the 
autumn  of  1865  he  returned  to  Gottingen,  and  commenced 
a  paper  on  the  mechanism  of  the  ear,  which  was  publi-hed  alter 
his  death.  A  paper  on  the  surface  of  least  are  a  having  a  given 
boundary,  is  printed  in  vol.  xiii.  of  the  'Abhandlungen,'  He 
again  visited  Italy,  with  the  intention  of  completing  bil  un- 
finished works,  but  he  died  on  the  16th  June,  1866,  at  Selasca,  near 
Intra,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore.  His  memoirs  on  the  propagation 
of  plane  waves  of  tinite  amplitude  in  air,  and  on  the  motion  of  a 
fluid  homogeneous  ellipsoid,  arc  in  the  8th  and  9th  vols,  of  tho 
'  Abhandlungen.' 

RIENZO,  or  RIENZI,  COLA  DI,  and,  more  precisely, 
NICCOLO  GAB  III  NO  DI  RIENZO,  distinguished  in  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  modem  romances  as  the  '  Last  of  the  Tribunes/ 
was  born  at  Rome  about  the  year  1310.  Although  lie  claimed 
through  his  father  an  illegitimate  descent  from  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII.,  his  parents  were  of  mean  condition  ;  but,  triumph- 
ing over  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  education,  lie  became  an  ac- 
complished scholar,  well  versed  in  the  literary,  artistic,  and 
monumental  antiquities,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  the  past  poli- 
tical glories  of  his  country,  from  the  ancient  magnificence  of 
which  he  drew  the  augury  of  future  liberty  and  splendour.  He 
was  a  notary  by  profession,  and  an  orator  of  rare  and  persuasive 
eloquence.  His  life  and  career  form  an  episode  of  that  seventy 
years'  period  during  which  the  Papal  court  was  held  at  Avignon, 
where  it  was  first  established  in  1305,  by  Clement  V.,  avIio  was 
a  Frenchman.  The  absence  of  the  popes  left  Rome  and  its 
dependencies  a  prey  to  the  unchecked  fury  and  factions  of  dis- 
orderly nobles,  whose  houses  were  fortilied  castles,  and  whose 
ceaseless  turbulence  and  tyranny  robbed,  oppressed,  and  de- 
moralised the  people.  Such  excesses  revolted  the  mind  of 
Rienzo,  whose  brother  had  been  slain  without  retribution  made 
for  his  death,  and  who,  after  long  pondering  on  the  anarchy  of 
the  State,  strove  to  awaken  in  the  citizens  the  resolve  of  free- 
dom. When,  in  1341,  Petrarch  was  crowned  at  the  capitol,  it 
seemed  to  Rienzo  a  revival  of  Rome's  ancient  glories,  and  he 
contracted  a  friendship  with  the  poet,  which  continued,  with 
slight  interruption,  to  the  last,  and  which  was  strengthened  and 
consolidated  in  1342,  at  Avignon,  whither  Rienzo  had  been  com- 
missioned as  one  of  the  members  of  a  deputation  to  supplicate 
Clement  VI.  to  remove  the  Holy  See  from  Avignon  to  Rome. 
The  pope  was  charmed  with  the  extraordinary  eloquence  of 
Rienzo,  to  whom  he  listened  with  pleasure  and  frequency,  and 
whom,  although  be  did  not  accede  to  bis  prayer,  he  sent  back  to 
Rome  invested  with  the  dignity  of  high  and  responsible  office. 
He  fulfilled  the  duties  of  vicar-apostolical  with  zeal,  justice,  and 
integrity  ;  and  when  on  the  20th  of  May,  1347,  in  response  to 
his  passionate  and  patriotic  eloquence,  he  was  elected  by  popular 
acclamation  to  the  Government  of  Rome,  with  the  title  of  Tri- 
bune, the  dignity  was  recognised  by  the  Bishop  of  Orvieto,  the 
pope's  legate  and  Rienzo's  colleague,  and  confirmed  by  the  Pon- 
tiff himself.  He  sought  to  restore  the  Roman  Republic  to  its 
ancient  form,  and  acquired,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Machi- 
avelli,  "  so  great  a  reputation  for  justice  and  virtue,  that  not 
only  the  places  adjacent,  but  the  whole  of  Italy,  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  him.  The  ancient  provinces,  seeing  Rome  arise  to  new 
life,  again  raised  their  heads,  and  some  induced  by  hope,  others 
by  fear,  honoured  him  as  their  sovereign."  Several  kings  ap- 
pealed to  his  tribunal,  as  had  been  customary  in  the  times  of 
the  ancient  republic  ;  and  Louis  of  Hungary,  especially,  referred 
to  his  decision  the  quarrel  between  himself  and  Queen  Joanna 
of  Naples,  whom  he  accused  of  having  murdered  her  husband, 
his  brother.  Trade,  commerce,  justice,  and  security  were  fos- 
tered and  ensured.  Constitutionally  inclined  to  mysticism  and 
enthusiasm,  Rienzo  thought  to  fortify  his  rule  by  much  sym- 
bolism and  pageantry — a  practice  which  naturally  led  him  into 
the  commission  of  many  acts  which,  if  only  because  they  were 
generally  unintelligible,  were  judged  to  be  wanton,  fanatical,  or 
arrogant.  A  confederacy,  headed  by  the  great  families  whose 
authority  and  immunities  he  had  abridged,  was  formed  against 
him  in  December,  1347,  and  he  retired,  after  various  wanderings 
in  Italy,  to  seek  refuge  from  Charles,  King  of  Bohemia,  who,  by 
the  influence  of  the  pope,  and  in  contempt  of  Ludwig  of  Bavaria 
had  been  elected  Emperor,  and  who,  it  is  said,  in  order  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  Pontiff,  sent  Rienzo  as  a  prisoner  to 
Avignon,  where  he  remained  for  some  years  the  occupant  of  a 
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dungeon.  At  length,  in  1353,  Innocent  VI.,  who  had  succeeded 
Clement  in  the  Papacy,  having  at  heart  the  amelioration  of  the 
state  of  misrule  and  anarchy  to  which  Eome  had  again  fallen  a 
victim,  released  Eienzo,  and  sent  him  to  Eome  as  the  colleague 
of  his  legate,  Cardinal  Oil  Albomoz,  who,  a  warrior  as  well  as  a 
prince  of  the  church,  defeated  on  his  way  various  enemies  of  the 
Papal  power,  and  restored  various  revolted  states  to  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  Holy  Sec.  The  Eomans  received  Eienzo  with  en- 
thusiasm ;  but  when  they  found  him  hampered  with  restrictions 
and  with  the  necessity  of  raising  supplies,  which  he  endeavoured 
to  accomplish  by  means  of  a  tax  on  wine  and  salt,  their  loyalty 
and  affection  turned  to  hatred  and  contempt.  On  the  8th  of 
October,  1354,  only  seven  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  Eome,  a 
furious  insurrection  took  place ;  and  Eienzo,  having  hastily 
adopted  a  mean  disguise,  sought  to  escape  from  his  residence, 
the  capitol,  which  had  already  been  tired  by  the  people.  Having 
been  detected,  however,  and  having  in  vain  endeavoured  by  his 
elocpxence  to  change  the  purpose  of  his  enemies,  he  was  stabbed 
to  death,  after  which  his  body  was  subjected  to  the  vilest  indig- 
nities. 

EIEPENHAUSEN,  FBANZ,  German  painter  and  en- 
graver, was  born  at  Gottingen  in  1786,  and  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Ernst  Ludwig  Biepenhausen  (born  1763,  died  1840), 
an  engraver  of  some  note  in  that  city.  Franz  learned  engraving 
of  his  father,  then  became  a  pupil  of  Wilhelin  Tischbein  ;  in 
1804  passed  into  the  Cassel  art-academy,  and  thence,  1805, 
into  that  of  Dresden.  He  had  attracted  notice  by  some  illus- 
trations of  Tieck's  '  Genoviva,'  180G,  and  other  etchings,  when 
in  1807  he  and  his  brother  Johannes  were  enabled  by  the 
liberality  of  the  Westphalian  government  to  continue  their 
studies  at  Eome,  whither  they  went  in  company  with  Tieck. 
Here  the  brothers  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  works 
of  Baffaelle  and  his  predecessors ;  and  produced  numerous 
designs  in  chalk  illustrative  of  the  poems  of  Goethe,  Schiller, 
&c,  and  some  scriptural  subjects.  They  also  painted,  alone  or 
in  conjunction,  several  altar-pieces  and  other  pictures  in  oil, 
including  some  for  the  Hall  of  the  Guelphic  Order  at  Hanover. 
They  likewise  published,  1820 — 24,  three  parts  of  a  'History  of 
Painting  in  Italy,'  with  outline  engravings  from  the  works  of 
the  chief  painters  prior  to  Perugino  ;  also  '  The  Paintings  of 
Polygnotus  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi,  designed  and  engraved 
from  the  Descriptions  of  Pausanias,'  16  plates,  Eome,  1826 — 29. 
Franz  Biepenhausen  died  at  Eome,  January  3rd,  1831. 

EIEPENHAUSEN,  JOHANNES,  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Gottingen  in  1788.  The  brothers,  as 
indicated  above,  studied  together,  went  together  to  Eome,  and 
worked  in  common  till  the  death  of  Franz  in  1831.  Johannes 
then  set  about  completing  the  engravings,  and  arranging  the 
materials  of  the  life  of  Eaffaelle  already  commenced,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.  The  Italian 
edition,  'Vita  di  RafTaelo,'  appeared  at  Eome  in  1834,  the 
German  at  Gottingen  in  1835.  He  subsequently  painted  the 
'  Death  of  Eatfaelle,'  1836  ;  'The  Emperor  Maximilian  and  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  ; '  '  The  Cenci,'  and  other  large  oil  pic- 
tures.   He  died  at  Eome  in  September,  1860. 

EIETSCHEL,  EENST  FEIEDEICH  AUGUST,  an  eminent 
German  sculptor,  was  bom  at  Pulsnitz,in  Saxony,  December  15th, 
1804.  He  studied  in  the  Dresden  art-academy,  and  afterwards 
at  Berlin  under  Eauch.  In  1827  he  went  to  Eome  as  academy 
student,  and  remained  there  about  a  year.  On  his  return  he 
was  commissioned  to  execute  a  colossal  statue  of  Friedrich 
Augustus  of  Saxony.  Henceforward  his  position  was  assured. 
He  was  nominated  member,  and  in  1832  professor,  in  the 
Dresden  Academy;  was  elected  member  of  several  foreign 
academies,  including  that  of  France  ;  decorated  with  numerous 
orders,  and  actively  employed  by  his  own  and  other  German 
governments.  His  works  consist  of  classical,  poetical,  and 
religious  groups,  statues,  and  rilievi,  and  portrait  busts  and 
statues.  Among  the  chief  may  be  named  a  '  Pieta,'  life  size, 
executed  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  which  takes  high  rank  among 
modern  works  of  that  class  for  beauty  of  design  and  religious 
sentiment ;  '  The  Christ-Angel,'  a  work  of  wide  popularity  ; 
a  series  of  rilievi  representing  Morning,  Noon,  Twilight, 
Night ;  colossal  statues  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  for  Weimar  ; 
Lessing  for  the  city  of  Brunswick  ;  Weber  for  Dresden,  and 
several  more  ;  besides  busts  of  Eauch,  Luther,  &c,  for  the 
Walhalla  ;  and  a  large  number  of  other  public  and  private 
commissions.  He  had  also  completed  the  design  for  the  Worms 
memorial  statue  of  Luther,  but  its  execution  was  left  for 
another  hand.  Eietschel  died  at  Dresden,  February  21st, 
1861.    (Appermann's  Ernst  Eietschel,  Leipzig,  1863.) 


EIGAUD,  STEPHEN  JOED  AN,  Bishop  of  Antigua  [E.  C. 
vol.  vi.  col.  10191,  died  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1859. 

*RIGAUD,  STEPHEN  PETEE,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Savilian 
professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.  col.  10181. 

EITCHIE,  LEITOH  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  104],  died  on  the  16th 
of  Januarv,  1865. 

*  BITTER,  AUGUST  HEINEICH,  but  generally  known 
as  Heinrich,  a  German  philosopher,  was  born  at  Zerhst,  in  the 
year  1791,  and  received  his  earlier  education  under  the  roof  of 
his  father,  who  was  an  eminent  legist,  and  at  the  Gymnasium 
of  his  native  town.  In  1811  he  commenced  at  the  University 
of  Halle  the  study  of  theology,  which  he  afterwards  prose- 
cuted successively  at  the  Universities  of  Gottingen  and  Berlin. 
His  studies,  which  had  from  an  early  period  determined  to-' 
wards  philosophy,  were  interrupted  by  a  campaign  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  German  army  against  France  ;  but  in  1815,  at 
the  suggestion  of  his  father,  by  whose  advice  he  had  been 
directed  and  encouraged  in  all  his  studies,  he  became  a  suc- 
cessful competitor  for  the  prize  offered  by  the  Berlin  Academy 
of  Sciences  on  the  subject  of  the  Intluence  of  the  Cartesian 
Philosophy  on  that  of  Spinoza,  &c.  This  essay  was  published 
together  with  a  treatise,  embodying  a  doctrine  upon  which 
Bitter  afterwards  proceeded  in  his  teaching,  on  the  Formation  of 
the  Philosopher  by  the  History  of  Philosophy,  '  Ueber  die 
Bildung  des  Philosophen  durch  die  Geschichte  der  Philosophic,' 
8vo,  Leipzig,  1817,  in  which  he  showed  that,  as  the  present  state 
of  the  science  is  the  result  of  all  previous  states,  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  its  history  is  indispensable  to  its  further 
advancement.  The  successful  essayist  now  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  philosophy,  in  which  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  ;  and, 
having  become  a  tutor  in  that  faculty  at  Berlin  in  1817,  was  ap- 
pointed extraordinary  professor  in  the  same  university  in  1824. 
In  1832  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  ;  but,  having  been  disappointed  in  the  hopes  he  had 
reasonably  entertained  of  succeeding  to  the  chair  left  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Hegel,  on  the  14th  of  November,  1831,  he  accepted, 
in  1833,  a  chair  in  the  University  of  Kiel,  from  which  he  mi- 
grated in  the  early  part  of  1838,  to  undertake  the  professorship 
of  philosophy  at  Gottingen. 

Ritter  occupies  an  independent  position  in  the  field  of  specula- 
tive philosophy  ;  and,  without  attaching  himself  to  any  school, 
favours  the  principles  of  eclecticism.  Several  of  his  works,  which, 
especially  his  minor  treatises,  are  very  numerous,  have  been 
translated  into  French,  English,  and  other  languages  of  Europe. 
They  include  an  Examination  of  the  Philosophical  Doctrine  of 
Empedocles,  '  Ueber  die  philosophische  Lehre  des  Empeclokles,' 
contributed  to  Wolf's  '  Literarischen  Analekten,' 1820  ;  History 
of  the  Ionian  Philosophy, '  Geschichte  der  Ionischen  Philosophic,' 
8vo,  Berlin,  1821  ;  Introduction  to  Logic,  '  Arorlesungen  zur 
Einleitung  in  die  Logik,'  8vo,  Berlin,  1823  ;  Epitome  of  Logic, 
'Abriss  der  philosophischen  Logik,'  8vo,  Berlin,  1824,  second 
edition,  1829  ;  History  of  the  Pythagorean  Philosophy,  'Ge- 
schichte der  Pythagorischen  Philosophie,'  8vo,  Hamburg,  1826  ; 
The  Semi-Kantians  and  Pantheism,  'Die  Halb-Kantianer  und 
der  Pantheismus,'  &c,  8vo,  Berlin,  1827  ;  History  of  Philosophy, 
'  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,'  12  vols.  8vo,  Hamburg,  1829 — 53, 
second  edition,  8vo,  1836,  &c,  which  devotes  four  volumes  to  the 
History  of  Ancient  Philosophy, '  Geschichte  der  Philosophie  alter 
Zeit,'  1829 — 34,  second  edition,  1836 — 38,  French  translation, 
by  Dr.  Tissot,  4  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1836—37,  English  translation, 
by  Alexander  J.  W.  Morrison,  B.A.,  4  vols.  8vo,  Oxford,  1838— 
1846,  four  other  volumes  to  the  History  of  Christian  Philosophy, 
'Geschichte  der  Christlichen  Philosophie,'  1841 — 45,  French 
(partial)  translation,  by  M.  Trullard,  2  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1843 — 
1844,  and  the  remaining  four  volumes  to  the  History  of  Modem 
Philosophy,  'Geschichte  der  neuem  Philosophie,'  1850—  53, 
French  translation,  "precedee  d'une  Introduction  par  M. 
Challemel-Lacour,"  3  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1861  ;  On  the  Eecognition 
of  God  in  the  World,  '  Ueber  die  Erkenntniss  Gottes  in  der 
Welt,'  8vo,  Hamburg,  1836  ;  Philosophical  MisceEanies, '  Kleine 
philosophische  Schriften,'  3  vols.  8vo,  Kiel,  1839 — 40  ;  'Historia 
Philosophise  Grseco-Eomanoe  ex  Fontium  Locis  contexta,'  &c, 
8vo,  Hamburg,  1838,  second  edition,  with  slightly  modified  title, 
8vo,  Gottingen,  1857,  third  edition,  1864,  a  work  produced  in 
association  with  L.  Preller  ;  a  paper  read  before  the  Gottingen 
Eoyal  Scientific  Society,  on  Our  Knowledge  of  Arabic  Philc, 
sophy,  &c,  4to,  Gottingen,  1844  ;  Essay  on  the  post-Kantia 
Philosophy  of  German}',  8vo,  Brunswick,  1853,  reprinted  fro 
the  '  Allgemeine  Monatsschrift  fiir  Wissenschaft  und  Literatur' 
System  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  '  System  der  Logik  und  de 
Metaphysik,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Gottingen,  1856  ;  On  the  Developmen 
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of(  !hristian  Philosophy, '  Die  Christliche  Philosophic  nach  ihrem 
Begriff,  ihren  iiussern  verhiiltnissen,  unci  in  ihrer  Geschichte  bis 
But'  die  neuesten  Zeiten,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Giittingen,  1858 — 59; 
'  Kncycloniidie  tier  philosophisehen  Wisseiischaften,'  vols.  1  and  2, 
8vo,  Qotflngen,  1862—63. 

BITTER,  KARL  [E.  C.  vol.  V.  col.  106].  Being  endowed 
with  unusual  health  and  strength,  Ritter  carried  on  his  gn  at 
scheme  of  a  universal  geography  as  far  as  his  professional  duties 
would  allow.  In  addition  to  the  volumes  of  his  'Erdkunde,' 
already  mentioned,  he  wrote  a  second  on  Arabia,  forming  the 
13th  of  the  whole  work  ;  the  next  four  were  devoted  to  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai;  and  the  last  published  contains  the  first 
part  of  Asia  Minor.  After  Asia  was  finished  he  contemplated 
treating  Europe  in  the  same  manner,  for  which  object  he  had 
collected  a  large  quantity  of  material ;  but  his  life,  although  it 
spanned  upwards  of  eighty  years,  was  too  short  for  the  task.  He 
.lied  September  28,  1859. 

ROBBIA,  LUCA  DELLA,  Italian  sculptor  and  inventor  of  the 
potter's  ware  which  bears  his  name,  was  born  at  Florence,  about 
1400,  and  learned  to  design  and  model  in  wax  of  a  celebrated 
goldsmith,  Leonardo  di  San  Giovanni.  His  spare  time,  how- 
ever, was  given  to  sculpture;  and  while  still  a  youth  he  was 
employed  by  Sigismond  di  Malatesti,  lord  of  Rimini,  to  carve  the 
marble  ornaments  in  a  monumental  chapel  be  was  building. 
Recalled  to  Florence,  Luca  was  commissioned  by  the  wardens 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  to  execute  some  bassi-rilievi  for  the 
campanile  of  Giotto,  which  excited  great  admiration  ;  and 
afterwards  to  carve  the  marble  ornaments  on  the  organ  screen, 
in  which  were  some  admirable  figures  of  singing  boys,  designed 
in  rivalry  with  the  screen  of  Donatello  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  cathedral :  both  are  now  in  the  Florence  Gallery.  So  well 
satisfied  were  the  wardens  with  this  work,  that  they  gave  Luca 
the  commission  for  the  great  bronze  door  of  the  sacristy.  On 
this  door,  which  he  divided  into  ten  compartments  filled  with 
rilievi,  he  was  employed  several  years.  It  was  greatly  ad- 
mired ;  but,  according  to  Vasari,  he  found  that  from  the  time 
expended  on  them  these  works  produced  so  little  profit  that  he, 
about  1438,  determined  to  abandon  bronze  and  marble,  and  work 
in  terra-cotta.  Succeeding  in  this,  he  became  anxious  to  dis- 
cover a  means  of  securing  it  from  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  eventually  invented  an  opaque  glaze,  or  enamel,  which  per- 
fectly answered  the  purpose,  and  produced  a  novel  and  pleasing 
effect.  The  first  important  work  of  this  kind  was,  according  to 
Vasari,  a  bas-relief  placed  over  the  door  of  the  sacristy  of 
S.  Maria  del  Fiore.  The  early  specimens  were  white,  but  he 
now  determined  if  possible  to  add  colour  to  them,  and  after 
many  failures  succeeded.  The  ware  became  exceedingly  po- 
pular, and  Robbia  received  numerous  commissions.  Cosmo  de' 
Medici  employed  him  to  decorate  the  ceiling  and  pavement  of  a 
study  with  this  coloured  ware,  and  afterwards  the  central  chapel 
and  that  of  S.  Jacopo,  in  the  church  of  St.  Miniato-al-Monte. 
The  fame  of  these  and  other  works  in  the  same  material  soon 
brought  Luca  commissions,  not  only  for  other  churches  and 
palaces  in  Florence,  but  from  Fiesole,  Naples,  and  even  from 
Spain.  Indeed,  says  Vasari,  so  widely  was  their  celebrity  spread 
through  Europe,  that  the  Florentine  merchants  began  to  find 
them  a  profitable  article  of  commerce,  and  kept  Luca  so  fully 
employed  at  this  kind  of  work,  to  his  great  profit,  that  he  was 
fain  to  call  in  his  relatives,  Andrea,  Ottaviano,  and  Agostino,  to 
assist  him.  He  continued  his  labours  till  about  1471.  He  died 
at  Florence  in  1481. 

Luca  made  over  the  works  to  his  nephew  Andrea  Della 
robbia  (born  1437,  died  1528),  to  whom  he  confided  his  secret, 
and  who  continued  the  manufacture  with  scarcely  inferior 
ability.  Andrea  bequeathed  the  manufactory  to  his  sons,  in 
whose  hands  the  ware  began  to  deteriorate.  It  afterwards 
passed  by  marriage  to  the  Buglioni,  and,  still  declining,  was 
finally  abandoned  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century.  In 
our  own  clay,  Della  Robbia  ware  has  again  come  into  fashion. 
Original  examples  command  very  high  prices,  and  it  has  been 
successfully  imitated  on  the  Continent,  and  by  Minton  in  this 
country.  Many  of  the  enamelled  terra-cottas  of  Luca  remain 
in  perfect  preservation  in  their  original  positions  ;  others  have 
been  removed  uninjured  to  museums.  The  Louvre  possesses  a 
fine  'Madonna  adoring  the  Infant  Jesus,'  by  him.  In  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  are  more  than  fifty  good  specimens 
of  this  work,  including  several  fine  medallions  by  Luca,  and 
an  altar-piece,  '  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,'  and  others  by 
Andrea  della  Robbia.  The  most  remarkable  example  is  a 
massive  medallion  eleven  feet  in  diameter,  one  of  the  largest 
works  of  its  kind  ever  made.  It  was  taken  from  the  exterior  of 
biog.  div. — SUP. 


the  Villa  Pontiatjci-Ximenes,  near  Florence  ;  and  though  ex- 
posed there  for  nearly  400  years,  is  still  almost  uninjured, 

(Barbet  de  Jouy,  Lns  Delia  JltMia ;  Etude  suivie  du  Catalmjue 
de  leurs  (Kuvrcx ;  Vasari,  Bal.linueci,  Cicagnari,  &c). 

*  ROBERT-FLEURV,  JOSEPH  NICOLAS,  a  celebrated 
French  painter,  was  born  August  8th,  1797,  at  Cologne,  then  in 
the  department  of  the  Boor.  He  studied  in  Paris,  and  obtained 
a  medal  of  the  second  class  in  1824.  Robert-Henry  early  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  partisan  of  what  is  known  in  France  as 
the  neo-romantic  school.  His  subjects  are  mostly  incidents 
from  the  bye-paths  of  history,  or  the  biography  of  eminent 
men,  but  he  is  classed  by  his  countrymen  among  the  painters  of 
genre.  Among  his  most  characteristic  pictures  are — '  Le 
Cologne  de  Poissy,'  now  in  the  Luxembourg  ;  '  L'ne  So'- no 
dTnquisition,'  'Benvenuto  Cellini,' ' Charles-quint  an  Monastere 
de  Saint  Just,'  and  'Louis  XIV.'  the  last  two  of  which  were  in 
the  International  Exhibition  of  1862.  M.  Robert-Fleury's  works 
are  characterised  by  sobriety  of  style,  careful  drawing  and 
execution,  a  warm  tone  of  colour,  and  refinement  of  cxprc  ion. 
In  183G  M.  Robert-Fleury  was  created  a  knight,  and  in  181!) 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  1850  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  Institute,  and  professor  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  of  which  he  was  appointed  director  on  its  reorganisation 
in  1863. 

ROBERTS,  DAVID,  R.A.  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  114].  This 
celebrated  artist  and  kind-hearted  man  died  on  the  27th  of 
November,  1864.  In  1866  appeared  the  'Life  of  David 
Roberts,  R.A.,  compiled  from  his  Journals  and  other  sources,  by 
James  Ballantine.  With  Etchings  and  Fac-similes  of  Pen-and- 
ink  Sketches  by  the  Artist.' 

ROBERTSON,  REV.  FREDERICK  WILLIAM,  eldest  of 
the  four  sons  and  seven  children  of  Captain  Robertson,  R.A., 
was  born  in  London,  at  the  house  of  his  grandfather,  Colonel 
Robertson,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1816.  The  first  five  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  at  Leith  Fort,  at  that  period  the  station  of 
his  father,  who,  with  the  view  of  educating  his  children  more 
efficiently,  retired  from  the  service  and  settled  at  Beverley,  where 
he  previously  instructed  his  son  for  four  years,  and  then  sent 
him  to  the  grammar-school  of  that  town.  In  1829  the  family 
removed  to  Tours  ;  but  returned  to  England  in  consequence  of 
the  Revolution  of  July,  1830.  Young  Robertson  now  became  a 
pupil  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy  ;  and  afterwards  conjoined  the 
private  tuition  of  Mr.,  afterwards  Bishop,  Terrot,  with  attendance 
upon  various  classes  in  the  University.  In  1833  he  was  articled 
to  a  solicitor  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  passed  a  year  in  his 
office  ;  although  at  this  time,  as  indeed  throughout  his  life,  his 
heart  was  with  the  army,  to  which  his  earliest  associations 
attracted  him,  and  in  which  two  of  his  brothers  became  officers, 
while  the  third  held  a  commission  in  a  regiment  of  militia.  He 
himself  received  the  promise  of  a  commission  ;  but,  in  disap- 
pointment at  its  late  arrival,  and  acting  upon  the  wish  of  his 
father,  and  the  advice  of  Dr.  Daly,  Bishop  of  Cashel,  he  decided 
to  enter  the  Church,  and  with  this  view  matriculated  on  the  4th 
of  May,  1837,  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  where  he  went  into 
residence  in  the  following  October.  Four  days  after  his  matri- 
culation, the  coveted  commission  was  granted;  but  as  Captain 
Robertson  recognised  the  hand  of  Providence  in  the  fact  of  the 
matriculation  having  been  then  completed,  the  career  thus 
begun  was  not  interrupted,  and  the  commission  was  reluctantly 
declined.  He  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  due  course,  and  proceeded 
M.A.  in  1844.  On  the  12th  of  July,  1840,  he  was  ordained  by 
Dr.  Sumner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  entered  upon  a  curacy 
in  that  city  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  which  he  occupied 
for  a  year  ;  and  then,  after  having  passed  his  examination  for 
priests'  orders,  sought  to  recover  his  health,  which  had  consider- 
ably suffered,  by  a  tour  on  the  continent,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  stayed  for  some  time  at  Geneva,  where  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  George  William  Denys,  then  equerry  to  the 
Duke  of  Sussex.  Returning  to  England,  he  became  curate  to 
Dr.  Boyd,  Dean  of  Exeter,  at  that  time  incumbent  of  Christ 
Church,  Cheltenham  ;  and,  entering  upon  his  duties  hi  the 
summer  of  1842,  remained  there  for  above  four  years,  during 
which  his  views  underwent  considerable  change  and  enlarge- 
ment. On  leaving  Cheltenham,  he  again  repaired  to  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  which  extended  to  the 
Tyrol,  spent  some  weeks  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  examination  of  German  theology  and  metaphysics. 
He  received  from  Bishop  Wilberforce  the  charge  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Ebbe's,  Oxford ;  and  shortly  afterwards  left  it  in  order  to  enter 
upon  the  incumbency  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton,  in  which  he 
preached  his  first  sermon  on  the  15th  of  August,  1847.  Tli6 
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fearless  liberality  of  his  opinions  presently  alienated  many 
members  of  the  old  congregation  ;  but  their  places  were  more 
than  supplied  by  the  crowds  who  Hocked  to  listen  to  the  sin- 
gular, yet  restrained,  fervour  of  his  eloopience.  The  young,  the 
eager,  and  the  thoughtful  regarded  him  with  reverence  and 
affection  ;  and  he  brought  Christianity  as  a  power  to  bear  upon 
the  daily  life  and  the  social  state  of  all  classes.  His  sympathy 
with  the  poor  was  so  ardent,  and  his  activity  in  their  behalf  was 
so  constant  and  multiform,  that  he  became  obnoxious  to  the 
charge  of  being  a  democrat  and  revolutionist.  He  assisted  in 
establishing  a  Working  Man's  Institute  ;  and  in  an  Address 
which  he  delivered  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1848,  convinced  the 
working  classes  that  "  at  last  a  clergyman  had  entered  into  their 
aspirations  and  their  wrongs."  This  '  Address,'  which  was  after- 
wards published,  8vo,  Brighton,  1 849,  "attracted,"  Mr.  Robertson 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  more  notice  than  it  deserved,  and 
than  I  expected,  vituperative  and  laudatory.  It  has  been  read  by 
her  Majesty;  distributed  by  nobles  and  Quakers  ;  sneered  at  by 
Conservatives  ;  praised  by  Tories ;  slanged  by  Radicals ;  and 
swallowed,  witli  wry  faces,  by  Chartists."  It  was  followed  up 
by  lectures,  speeches,  and  addresses,  having  for  their  object  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  elevation  of  the  working  men  ; 
in  whose  behalf,  especially  in  a  sermon  preached  at  St.  John's 
Church,  in  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  London,  in  June, 

1851,  he  incurred  from  the  '  Record  '  the  charge  of  preaching 
democracy  and  socialism,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  was 
distinctly  opposed  in  his  discourse.  The  only  sermon  published 
in  the  life-time  of  Mr.  Robertson  was  one  which  he  delivered  on 
the  day  of  the  public  mourning  for  the  late  Queen  Dowager,  and 
which  bore  the  title  of  '  The  Israelite's  Grave  in  a  Foreign 
Land.'  Two  sermons  which,  according  to  his  custom  of  dis- 
cussing the  subjects  of  the  day,  he  preached  upon  the  Gorham 
controversy,  gave  displeasure  to  both  parties  ;  but  it  is  claimed 
for  them  that  "  they  reconciled  to  the  Church  many  who  had 
despaired  of  ever  accepting  the  teaching  of  her  baptismal  ser- 
vices." Within  six  months,  it  was  said,  Mr.  Robertson  had  put 
himself  into  opposition  with  the  whole  accredited  theological 
world  of  Brighton  on  the  questions  of  the  Sabbath,  the  Atone- 
ment, Inspiration,  and  Baptism.  "  His  words  were  garbled  ; 
passages  from  his  sermons,  divorced  from  their  context,  were 
quoted  against  him  ;  persons  who  could  not  understand  him 
came  to  hear  him  and  look  at  him  as  a  strange  phenomenon  ;  he 
became  the  common  talk  of  all  the  theological  tea-tables  of  the 
town.  People  were  solemnly  warned  against  him  ;  those  who 
knew  little  of  his  doctrines,  and  less  of  himself,  attacked  him 
openly,  with  an  apparently  motiveless  bitterness.  He  had  dared 
to  be  different  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that  in  itself  was 
revolutionary.  He  was  called  neologian,  socialist,  sceptic ;  all 
the  cruel  armoury  of  fanaticism,  and  especially  the  weapon  of 
blind  terror,  was  used  against  him."  The  manifold  antagonism 
which  Mr.  Robertson  had  to  encounter  acted  disastrously  upon  a 
constitution  which  had  always  been  delicate  ;  and  his  death, 
accelerated  by  the  almost  reckless  abandonment  to  the  fervid 
and  continuing  energy  of  his  devotion  to  the  duties — especially 
to  preaching,  which  he  "  hated  " — of  a  profession  which  he  did 
not  choose,  took  place  on  the  15th  of  August,  1853.  He  was 
interred  in  the  New  Cemetery,  Brighton  ;  and  the  procession 
upon  the  occasion  partook  of  the  dimensions  of  a  public  rather 
than  a  private  funeral.  More  than  two  thousand  persons  assisted 
at  the  ceremony,  and  comprised  the  members  of  various  incor- 
porated societies ;  whilst  a  number  of  the  clergy  of  Brighton  met 
the  hearse  upon  its  arrival  at  the  cemetery. 

Mr.  Robertson's  continual  effort  was  to  bring  into  clear  light 
the  living  spirit  of  dogmas,  forms,  and  even  of  errors  ;  which  of 
itself  marks  the  positive  character  of  his  teaching.  He  insisted 
imperatively  on  the  historical  reality  of  the  life  of  Christ,  hold- 
ing that  Christianity  itself  would  be  lost  with  the  loss  of  the 
facts  of  the  incarnation,  the  childhood,  the  temptation,  the  daily 
life,  the  miracles,  the  death,  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  He 
rested  on  a  life,  rather  than  on  a  system.  He  did  not  deny  the 
necessity  of  a  system  of  theology ;  but  what  he  did  deny  was 
the  necessary  permanence  of  any  system.  Christianity  was 
founded  on  a  life,  the  spirit  of  which  was  infinite  and  capable  of 
infinite  expansion.  It  would,  therefore,  be  necessarily  born 
again  and  again  under  new  forms,  conditioned  by  the  character 
and  thought  of  the  several  countries  and  ages  in  which  it 
existed. 

Mr.  Robertson's  works  include  'Two  Lectures  on  the  In- 
fluence of  Poetry  on  the  Working  Classes/  12mo,  Brighton, 

1852,  second  edition,  8vo,  1853  ;  '  Lectures  and  Addresses  on 
Literary  and  Social  Topics,'  8vo,  London,  1858  ;  'Analysis  of 


Mr.  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam,"'  16mo,  London,  18G2;  'Ser- 
mons preached  at  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton,'  8vo,  London  and 
Edinburgh,  1855,  eleventh  edition,  1863,  American  edition 
12mo,  Boston,  1857,  new  edition,  18GC  ;  '  Sermons,'  &c,  second 
series,  8vo,  London,  1855,  tenth  edition,  1864,  and  others, 
American  edition,  12mo,  Boston,  1858,  new  edition,  1866 ; 
'Sermons,'  &c,  third  series,  8vo,  London,  1857,  tenth  edition, 
18G4,  new  edition,  1868,  American  edition,  12mo,  Boston,  1858, 
new  edition,  1866  ;  '  Sermons,'  &c,  fourth  series,  8vo,  London, 
1863,  new  edition,  18G8,  American  edition,  published  as  "fifth 
series,"  12mo,  Boston,  18G4,  new  edition,  18G6  ;  'Sermons,'  &c, 
"new  popular  edition,  with  memoir  and  portrait,"  2  vols.  12mo, 
Boston,  U.  S.,  1870;  and  'Expository  Lectures  on  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians :  delivered  at  Trinity  Chapel, 
Brighton,'  8vo,  London,  1859.  new  edition,  1868,  American 
edition,  in  which  it  is  reckoned  as  the  "  fourth  series "  of  the 
'  Sermons,'  &c,  12mo,  Boston,  1860,  new  edition,  1866.  Robert- 
son's'Life  and  Letters,' 2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1865,  new  (fifth) 
edition,  one  volume,  8vo,  London,  1868,  has  attained  a  large 
amount  of  favour  and  circulation.  It  was  published  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  who  combined  the  duties 
of  author  and  editor. 

*  ROBIN,  CHARLES  PHILIPPE,  French  physician  and 
histologist,  was  born  at  Jasseron,  Ain  department,  June  4,  1821. 
He  passed  through  the  regular  course  of  medical  study  and  in 
1844  he  received  a  prize  from  the  '  Ecolc  pratique  de  M6decine.' 
In  1845  Orfila  the  eminent  toxicologist  sent  Robin  and  Lebert 
to  Normandy  and  Jersey  to  collect  specimens  of  marine  life,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  additions  to  the  museum  which  he  had 
founded  in  connection  with  the  school  of  practical  medicine,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  professors.  In  1846,  Robin  received 
his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  and  in  1847,  that  of  doctor  of 
science,  as  also  a  professorship  in  the  Parisian  medical  faculty. 
In  1862  a  chair  of  histology  was  formed  in  the  same  faculty, 
and  he  was  the  first  to  fill  it.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  France,  as  also  of  many  other  societies  in  France 
and  other  European  countries.  He  has  written  much  on  anatomy 
and  more  especially  on  those  branches  in  which  the  microscope 
is  requisite  as  an  instrument  of  investigation.  His  special  study, 
one  in  which  he  is  the  principal  pioneer,  has  been  the  determin- 
ing the  normal  and  abnormal  conditions,  development,  and 
structure  of  animal  tissues  and  humours,  more  especially  as 
revealed  by  the  application  of  chemical  re-agents.  As  a  teacher 
he  has  had  signal  success.  His  researches  on  the  vegetable  para- 
sites of  animals  are  published  in  his  '  Histoire  naturelle  des 
vegetaux  parasites  qui  croissent  sur  l'homme  et  les  animaux 
vivants,'  8vo,  Paris,  1853  ;  and  a  general  outline  of  them  is  given 
under  Entophyta,  E.  C.  Nat.  Hist.  Div.  vol.  ii.  col.  564.  Of  his 
other  works,  the  more  noteworthy  are  his  thesis  on  fermentation ; 
'Traite  de  chimie  anatomique  et  physiologique,  norniale  ou 
pathologique,  ou  des  principes  immediats  normaux  ou  morbides 
qui  constituent  le  corps  de  l'homme  et  des  mammiferes,'  3  vols. 
4to,  1852,  in  which  Verdeil  was  his  coadjutor  ;  '  Lecons  sur  les 
substances  amorphes  et  les  blastemes,'  18mo,  1866  ;  'Lecons  sur 
les  substances  organisees  et  leurs  alterations,'  18mo,  1866 ; 
'  Lemons  sur  les  humeurs  normales  et  morbides  du  corps  de 
l'homme,'  8vo,  1867  ;  '  Lemons  sur  les  vaisseaux  capillaires  et 
1'inflammation,'  18mo,  1867  ;  '  Anatomie  microscopique,'  8vo, 
1868  ;  and  '  Programme  du  Cours  d'Histologie  professe  a  la 
Faculte  de  Medecine  de  Paris,'  second  edition,  1870.  He  has 
also  edited,  in  conjunction  Avith  M.  Littr£,  the  later  editions  of 
Nysten's  '  Dictionnaire  de.  Medecine.' 

ROBINSON,  JOHN  HENRY,  R.A.  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  123]. 
Under  the  altered  constitution  of  the  Royal  Academy,  this 
eminent  line  engraver  was  elected  an  academician  in  1867.  But 
before  this  he  had  ceased  to  employ  his  burin,  he  having,  in 
1862,  published  his  latest  plate  of  importance,  a  fine  rendering 
of  Vandyck's  famous  portrait  of  the  '  Countess  of  Bedford.'  Mr. 
Robinson's  last  years  were  spent  at  Petworth  in  Sussex,  where  he 
died  on  the  21st  of  October,  1871,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 

*  ROCHEFORT,  VICTOR  HENRI,  generally  known  as 
HENRI,  MARQUIS  DE  ROCHEFORT-LUCAY,  a  French 
journalist,  vaudevilliste,  and  politician,  son  of  the  lately  deceased 
Marqrus  Claude  Louis  Marie  de  Rochefort-Lucay,  also  known  as 
a  dramatic  author,  was  born  at  Paris,  on  the  30th  of  January, 
1830,  and  was  educated  at  the  College  Saint-Louis,  where  he  was 
early  distinguished  for  his  gifts  in  poetical  composition,  and  espe- 
cially for  a  hymn  which  he  wrote  in  honour  of  the  Virgin.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1851,  he  became  a  clerk  (exjjeditionnaire)  in 
the  bureaux  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  ;  and  having  gained  consider- 
able reputation  by  the  literary  results  of  his  leisure,  and  parti- 
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cularly  by  Lis  contributions  to  the  'Charivari,'  received  the 
appointment  of  sub-inspector  to  the  line  arts  for  the  city  of 
Paris,  which  he  resigned  in  18G1.  Devoting  himself  entirely  to 
literature,  he  became  connected,  more  or  less  closely,  with 
different  journals,  and  became  at  length  the  editor  of  the  daily 
'Figaro,'  the  character  of  which  changed  in  his  hands  from  non- 
political  satire  to  the  bitterest  irony  against  the  Imperial  regime. 
His  contributions  to  'Figaro,'  the  audacity  of  which  made  the 
severance  of  his  connection  with  that  journal  necessary,  were 
collectively  published  as  '  Les  Francais  de  la  Decadence,'  in 
three  scries,  18mo,  Paris,  1866—68,  the  second  and  third  series 
of  which  bore  respectively  the  titles  of  'La  Grande  Bohenic' 
and  '  Les  Signes  du  Temps,'  and  the  earlier  series  of  which  had 
in  1808  readied  a  tilth  edition.  Separated  from  the 'Figaro,' 
M.  Rochefort  at  once  founded  a  weekly  journal  called  '  La 
Lanterne,'  the  first  number  of  which,  June  1st,  1868,  attained 
on  the  day  of  its  issue  a  circulation  of  eighty  thousand  copies,  a 
figure  which  was  maintained  by  its  successors,  besides  a  continual 
demand  for  back  numbers.  The  articles  of  'La  Lanterne,'  the 
wonderful  success  of  which  called  forth  a  crowd  of  journals  with 
analogous  titles,  were  written  exclusively,  or  all  but  exclusively, 
by  Rochefort  himself,  and  were  conceived  in  a  spirit,  of  extreme 
and  bitter  hostility  to  the  Imperial  government.  The  eleventh 
number  was  seized,  and  its  author  summoned  before  the  tri- 
bunals, and  sentenced,  August  13,  1868,  to  a  twelvemonth's 
imprisonment,  to  a  fine  of  10,000  francs,  and  to  the  deprivation 
of  all  civil  and  political  rights  ;  and  the  like  penalties  were 
decreed  to  follow  any  subsequent  issue.  For  an  assault  on  a 
printer  who  had  published  an  alleged  libel  against  him,  M. 
Rochefort  w  as  about  the  same  time  sentenced  to  four  months' 
imprisonment ;  and  in  order  to  evade  the  effects  of  these  two 
convictions,  an  account  of  which  was  published  with  the  title  of 
'Rochefort  devant  les  Trilmnaux,'  &c,  8vo,  Paris,  1S68,  he 
escaped  to  Brussels,  where  he  continued  the  publication  of  '  La 
Lanterne,' which  obtained  a  surreptitious  circulation  in  France, 
and  was  scattered  nearly  all  over  Europe,  both  in  the  original 
French,  and  in  English,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  transla- 
tions. Rochefort  dropped  the  publication  of  'La Lanterne'  after 
he  had  produced  about  fifty  numbers;  and,  presuming  on  the 
amnesty  granted  to  political  offenders  in  honour  of  the  centenary 
of  the  birth  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  August  15,  1809,  re- 
turned in  November  to  France,  where  he  had  been  named  as  a 
candidate  in  two  of  the  electoral  circumscriptions  of  the  capital, 
for  one  of  which  he  was  returned.  On  his  way  to  Paris,  how- 
ever, he  was  arrested  and  detained  for  a  short  time  at  the 
frontier,  but  was  allowed  to  proceed  under  a  safe-conduct 
granted  by  the  Emperor.  Professing  himself  the  delegate  and 
mouth-piece  of  his  constituents,  he  took  their  votes  for  the 
selection  of  a  manager  and  staff  of  a  journal  which  he  esta- 
blished with  the  title  of  '  La  Marseillaise,'  of  which  he  became 
chief  editor,  counting  among  his  collaborateurs  MM.  Flourens 
and  Victor  Noir.  The  death  of  the  latter  at  the  hands  of  Prince 
Pierre  Bonaparte  on  the  10th  of  January,  1870,  at  Auteuil, 
caused  an  extreme  agitation,  in  which  M.  Rochefort  was  a  pro- 
minent figure  ;  and  on  Wednesday,  January  12,  the  day  of 
Noir's  funeral,  when  about  a  hundred  thousand  persons  inarched 
to  Neuilly  to  swell  the  procession  to  the  grave,  and  when  M. 
Flourens  wished  to  have  the  hearse  driven,  at  all  hazards  of 
murder  and  insurrection,  into  Paris,  Rochefort — whose  courage 
had  been  proved  by  the  four  duels  in  which  the  amenities  of 
journalism  had  involved  him — lacking  the  will  or  the  nerve  to 
take  advantage  of  a  promising  opportunity  of  revolution,  re- 
commended to  the  excited  multitudes  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  order.  Yet  for  an  incendiary  article  which  appeared  in '  La 
Marseillaise  '  of  the  same  day,  he  became  obnoxious  to  a  govern- 
ment prosecution  authorised  by  the  Chamber  of  which  he  was  a 
member;  and,  having  been  cited  before  the  Correctional  Tri- 
bunal on  the  22nd  of  January,  was  condemned  by  default  to  pay 
a  fine  of  3000  francs,  and  to  undergo  a  term  of  imprisonment. 
He  was  arrested  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  February,  when  on 
his  way  to  preside  over  one  of  the  popular  meetings  which  he 
had  organised,  and  was  committed  to  Ste.  Pelagic  ;  from  which, 
on  the  4th  of  September  following,  the  day  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Empire,  he  was  "carried  by  the  crowd"  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Government  of  Defence,  of  which 
General  Trochu  assumed  the  presidency.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  the  latter,  Rochefort  was  for  eight  weeks  "  very 
actively  engaged  in  the  defence,  without  any  apparent  personal 
ambition,  more  moderate  than  his  notoriety  had  given  cause  to 
expect,  and  a  supporter  of  several  measures  of  a  conservative 
character"  initiated  by  the  General.    Rochefort  resigned  office 


on  the  1st  of  November,  stating  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
events  that  had  occurred,  he  could  not  follow  the  Government  in 
the  course  upon  which  it  had  entered;  that  course  being, 
according  to  General  Trochu,  "a  struggle  with  the  democracy 
the  arrest  of  whose  leaders  bad  been  determined  upon."  The 
chief  circumstances  in  the  later  career  of  M.  Roeheloit  may  be 
most  conveniently  examined  in  the  light  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  third  Conseil  de  Guerre,  commi  sioncd  at  Versailles  for  the 
trial  of  the  Communist  prisoners  ;  and  which  on  the  evening  of 
the  21st  of  September,  1871,  after  two  days'  trial,  sentenced  him 
to  deportation  dans  line  enceinte  forlifiec,  being  the  maximum  of 
punishment  demanded  by  the  prosecution.  The  main  charges 
against  him  were  for  incitement,  not  for  participation  ;  and  his 
pen,, afl  wielded  in  the  'Mot  d'Ordre,'  was  held  more  or  less 
responsible  for  nearly  all  the  misdeeds  of  the  Commune,  from 
the  destruction  of  M.  Thiers'  house  to  the  assassination  of  the 
hostages.  His  defence  consisted  chiefly  in  pleading  good  cha- 
racter and  past  services.  In  order  to  prevent  agitation  or 
discord  calculated  to  weaken  the  defence  of  Paris,  he  claimed  to 
have  voluntarily  suppressed,  just  before  the  siege,  '  La  Mai ■-<  il- 
laise,'  in  which,  without  his  knowledge,  an  attack  had  appeared 
on  General  Trochu,  although  that  journal  was  bringing  him  in 
from  18,000  to  20,000  francs  a  month,  and  he  had  no  other 
private  means  of  support.  He  had  given  many  other  proofs  of 
patriotic  disinterestedness  ;  in  spite  of  which,  on  account  of  a 
single  article — too  strongly  worded,  perhaps,  but  substantially 
harmless — the  Government  suppressed  his  paper,  the  '  Mot 
d'Ordre,'  which  had  succeeded  '  La  Marseillaise,'  and  thus  de- 
prived him  of  his  livelihood.  A  few  days  after  came  the  March 
insurrection,  for  which,  as  for  nearly  all  the  other  misfortunes  of 
France,  the  prosecution  held  him  responsible,  although  when  it 
occurred  he  was  lying  dangerously  ill ;  and  when,  on  his  re- 
covery, he  came  to  Paris,  he  found  a  Government  de  facto 
existing  there,  with  the  creation  of  which  he  had  had  nothing  to 
do,  and  which  he  merely  recognised  as  a  journalist — a  public 
writer,  professionally  criticising  and  often  blaming  its  acts.  He 
was  simply,  he  pleaded,  a  journalist  under  the  Commune,  not  a 
politician  or  man  of  action  in  the  Commune.  So  far  was  he, 
even  as  a  journalist,  from  being  its  uncompromising  supporter, 
that  its  avowed  organs  fiercely  denounced  him  as  "  reactionary," 
and  in  the  end  he  was  obliged  to  save  himself  from  prosecution 
at  the  hands  of  the  Commune  by  flight.  But  various  passages 
taken  almost  at  random  from  numbers  of  the  '  Mot  d'Ordre,'  the 
responsibility  of  which  he  could  not  evade,  were  fatal  to  his 
defence  ;  and  after  a  deliberation  of  between  two  and  three  hours, 
the  Court,  whilst  acquitting  him  of  inciting  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Colonne  Vendomc,  and  to  the  pillage  of  the  Church  Notre 
Dame  des  Victoires,  found  him  guilty  of  inciting  to  civil  war  ; 
of  inciting  to  the  destruction  of  M.  Thiers'  house  ;  of  inciting  to 
the  damage  of  the  Chapellc  Expiatoire  ;  of  publishing  a  journal 
suppressed  by  the  Government ;  of  publishing  false  news  with 
deliberate  intent  to  disturb  the  public  peace  ;  and  of  offences 
against  the  Chief  of  the  Government  and  against  the  National 
Assembly.  The  sentence  pronounced  upon  M.  Rochefort  has 
been  already  mentioned  ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent, 
if  any,  it  may  be  modified,  in  answer  to  applications  already 
(December.  1871)  made,  or  to  be  made,  for  that  purpose.  He  is 
said  to  have  made  some  progress,  since  his  incarceration,  in  a 
work  on  the  life  and  career  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 

ROCHETTE,  DESIRE  RAOUL,  called  RAOUL -PO- 
CHETTE, French  archaeologist,  was  born  March  the  9th,  1790, 
at  Saint  Amand  in  the  department  of  Cher.  He  received  his 
education  at  Bourges  ;  in  1811  went  to  Paris  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  history  at  the  Lycee  Imperial ;  in  1813  received  the 
prize  of  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  for  a  '  Histoire  critique 
des  Colonies  grecques,'  and  in  1815  became  suppleant  to  M. 
Guizot  in  the  chair  of  modern  history  in  the  Faculte  des  Lettres. 
On  the  restoration  M.  Pochette  was  named  by  royal  ordonnance 
member  of  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions,  and  his  polished  and 
courtier-like  manners,  strong  royalist  opinions,  reputation  for 
learning,  and  pleasing  elocution  smoothed  the  way  to  great  social 
success  despite  the  hard  criticisms  of  several  of  the  leading 
scholars  of  France  and  Germany.  He  was  appointed  in  1S10 
editor  of  the  'Journal  des  Savants  ;'  in  1S18  keeper  of  medals 
and  of  the  antiquities  at  the  Bibliotheque  ;  in  1S20  censeui 
royal,  an  office  he  retained  till  the  abolition  of  the  censorship  in 
1S24  ;  in  1826  suppleant  and  in  1S2S  titulary  professor  of  arch- 
aeology, when  he  delivered  several  courses  of  lectures  which 
drew  crowds  of  fashionable  auditors  ;  the  '  Lectures  on  Ancient 
Art,'  published  at  Paris  in  1S28,  &c,  were  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Mr.  H.  M.  Westrop,  8vo,  1854.    In  1S26— 27  he  was  seul 
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on  a  mission  to  Italy  and  Sicily  ;  and  he  published  the  results 
of  his  archaeological  investigations,  in  'Monuments  inedits 
d'Antiquite  figuree,  grecque,  etrusque  et  romaine,  recueillis 
pendant  un  voyage  et  Italic  et  en  Sicile,  dans  les  ann6es  1826 
et  1827,'  large  folio,  Paris,  1833,  &c.  ;  '  Choix  de  Peintures  de 
Pompei,  la  plupart  de  sujets  historiqucs,  publioes  avec  l'explica- 
tion  et  une  introduction  sur  l'histoire  de  la  peinture  chez  les 
Grecs  etles  Romains,' large  folio,  Paris,  1828 — 44 ;  and  '  Peintures 
antiques  inedites,  precedees  de  recherches  sur  l'emploi  de  la 
peinture  dans  la  decoration  desddilices  sacres  et  publics  chez  les 
Grecs  et  chez  les  Romains,'  4to,  Paris,  1830,  which  was  com- 
mented on  by  M.  Letronne  in '  Lettres  d'un  Antiquaire  a  un  Artiste 
BUr  l'emploi  de  la  peinture  historique  murale  dans  la  decoration 
di  s  temples  et  des  autres  edifices  publics  ou  particuliers  chez  les 
Grecs  et  chez  les  Romains.  Ouvrage  pouvant  servir  de  suite  et  de 
supplement  a  tous  ceux  qui  traitent  de  l'histoire  de  l'art  dans 
1'antiquite,' 8vo,  Paris,  183G  ;  '  Appendice,' 1837.  In  1836,  M. 
Raoul-Rochette  was  elected  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academie 
des  Beaux-Arts.  Honours  continued  to  shower  on  him.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  almost  every  academy  in  Europe,  and 
received  numerous  orders — indeed,  so  loaded  was  his  button 
hole  with  decorations  that  his  colleagues  at  the  Institute  named 
him  Raoul-Brochette,  and  even  the  provisional  government  of 
1848  did  not  go  further  than  to  take  away  one  of  his  offices,  that 
of  keeper  of  the  medals.  He  died  at  Paris,  July  3rd,  1854. 
Besides  the  works  named  above  he  published  many  other  books, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  '  Tableau  des  Catacombs  de 
Rome,'  12mo,  Paris,  1837  ;  'Sur  les  Antiquites  chretiennes  des 
Catacombs,'  4to,  Paris,  1839;  'Lettres  archeologiques  sur  la 
Peinture  des  Grecs,'  8vo,  Paris,  1840  ;  '  Memoires  de  Numisma- 
tique  et  d'Antiquite,'  4to,  Paris,  1840  ;  '  Memoires  d'Archeologie 
comparee,  asiatiquc,  grecque  et  etrusque,'  part  i.,  1848.  He  also 
contributed  numerous  papers  to  the  Academy  and  other  learned 
bmlies;  and  it  was  his  intention  to  remodel  much  of  what  he 
had  written  and  embody  therewith  the  results  of  his  various 
studies  and  travels  in  Greece  and  Italy  into  an  exhaustive 
'History  of  Ancient  Art,'  but  his  purpose  was  never  accom- 
plished. M.  Rochette's  erudition  was  wide  but  superficial,  but 
his  works  contain  much  valuable  matter,  and  are  written  in  a 
clear  and  readable  style. 

ROCK,  DANIEL,  D.D.,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  and 
archaeologist,  Avas  born  at  Liverpool  in  the  year  1798,  and  was 
educated  successively  at  Old  Hall,  Hertfordshire,  and  at  the 
English  College  at  Rome.  After  serving  the  mission  in  London 
for  two  years,  he  was  appointed  domestic  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  in  1827,  and  in  1840  assumed  the  charge  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  congregation  at  Buckland,  near  Faringdon, 
Berkshire,  which  he  resigned  in  1854,  in  order  the  more  effec- 
tively to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  canon  of  Southwark,  to  which 
office  he  was  preferred  after  the  re-establishment  of  the  Romish 
hierarchy  in  England,  in  1852. 

Dr.  Rock's  reputation  rests  mainly  upon  his  '  Hierurgia,'  &c, 
2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1833,  the  more  extended  title  of  the  second 
edition  of  which,  8vo,  London,  1851,  will  sufficiently  explain  its 
scope  and  purpose  : — '  Hierurgia  :  or,  Transubstantiation,  Invo- 
cation of  Saints,  Relics,  and  Purgatory,  besides  those  other 
Articles  of  Doctrine  set  forth  in  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
expounded  ;  and  the  Use  of  Holy  Water,  Incense,  and  Images, 
the  Ceremonies,  Vestments,  and  Ritual  employed  in  its  Celebra- 
tion among  the  Latins,  Greeks,  and  Orientals.  Illustrated  from 
Paintings,  Sculptures,  and  Inscriptions  found  in  the  Roman 
Catacombs,  or  belonging  to  the  earliest  Ages  of  the  Faith.'  He 
has  also  written  a  polemical  brochure  entitled  '  Did  the  early 
Church  in  Ireland  acknowledge  the  Pope's  Supremacy?  An- 
swered in  a  Letter  to  Lord  John  Manners,'  8vo,  London,  1844, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  slight  controversy  and  one  or  two  Protestant 
disclaimers;  'The  Church  of  our  Fathers,  as  seen  in  St.  Os- 
mund's Rite  for  the  Cathedral  of  Salisbury :  with  Dissertations 
on  the  Belief  and  Ritual  in  England  before  and  after  the  Coming 
of  the  Normans,'  3  vols.  8vo,  London,  1849 — 53  ;  a  poetical 
production,  entitled  '  The  Mystic  Crown  of  Mary,  the  Holy 
Maielen  Mother  of  God,  born  free  from  the  Stain  of  Original 
Sin/  8vo,  London,  1857 ;  '  The  Action  of  the  Church  upon  Art 
and  Civilisation,  shown  in  the  high  Altar  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Ambrose  at  Milan,'  &c,  an  article  contributed  to  the  volume  pro- 
duced by  various  writers,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Manning,  with  the 
title  of  '  Essays  on  Religion  and  Literature,'  8vo,  London,  1865  ; 
and  '  Textile  Fabrics :  a  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Collection 
of  Church  Vestments,  Dresses,  Silk  Stuffs,  Needlework,  and 
Tapestries,  forming  that  Section  of  the  [South  Kensington] 
Museum,'  8vo,  London,  1870,  a  production  which  followed  as  a 


natural  sequence  to  the  functions  performed  by  Dr.  Rock,  in 
1862,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
objects  of  the  South  Kensington  "Special  Exhibition  of  "Works 
of  Art  on  Loan,  chiefly  of  the  Mediaeval  Period."  He  died  at  his 
residence,  Kensington,  on  the  28th  of  November,  1871,  aged  73. 

RODE,  CHRISTIAN  BERNARD,  German  painter,  was 
bom  July  18th,  1725,  at  Berlin,  and  studied  there  under  A. 
Pesne,  and  at  Paris  under  C.  Vanloo  and  J.  Restout.  After 
visiting  Italy,  he  returned  to  Berlin,  and  became  the  favourite 
painter  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  employed  him  to  paint  the 
palaces  of  Sans  Souci  and  Potsdam,  and  various  altar  pieces  for 
churches.  Rode  was  in  his  day  extremely  popular  as  a  painter 
of  historical  and  religious  subjects,  but  his  manner  was  slight 
and  superficial,  and  out  of  Berlin  he  is  now  held  in  little  esti- 
mation. Pie  executed  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  etchings. 
Nagler  gives  a  list  of  his  pictures  and  prints.  He  was  director 
of  the  Berlin  Academy  and  died  in  that  city,  June  24th,  1797. 

ROGERS,  HENRY  DARWIN,  geologist,  and  one  of  four 
brothers,  all  of  whom  acquired  more  or  less  distinction  in 
science.  He  was  born  at  Philadelphia  in  1809,  but  belonged  to 
a  family  of  Scotch  origin.  When  only  twenty-one  he'was  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  in  Dickinson  College, 
Pennsylvania,  and  continued  to  be  so  for  some  years.  After  a 
visit  to  Europe  he  returned  to  the  United  States  as  State  geo- 
logist for  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  From  1836  to  1841  he, 
in  a  series  of  annual  reports,  gave  an  outline  of  the  progress  of 
the  survey,  but  in  1858  appeared  his  final  report,  which  was  the 
great  work  of  his  life,  and  to  which  he  had  devoted  twenty-two 
years.  This  final  report  occupies  three  thick  quarto  volumes 
profusely  illustrated.  It  deals  with  a  very  large  area  of  country, 
and  explains  the  peculiar  features  of  the  great  Appalachian  chain 
of  mountains.  The  minute  details  and  many  of  the  broader 
views  enunciated  in  this  work  are  exceedingly  valuable,  but 
unfortunately  its  usefulness  has  been  sensibly  impaired  by  a 
fanciful  stratigraphical  nomenclature  which  has  not  passed  into 
the  ordinary  currency  of  geological  literature.  In  1857  he 
accepted  the  professorship  of  natural  history  and  geology  at 
Glasgow,  and  he  still  held  the  post  when  he  died,  May  29,  1866. 
Professor  Rogers  was  an  enthusiastic  scientific  enquirer,  and  a 
very  eloquent  speaker.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  papers, 
chiefly  geological,  in  the  scientific  periodicals  of  England  and 
America. 

ROGERS,  JOHN,  an  English  divine,  and  the  first  Marian 
martyr,  son  of  John  Rogers,  of  Deritend,  Birmingham,  was  born 
at  that  place  about  the  year  1509  ;  and  was  educated  at  Pem- 
broke Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1526. 
Having  been  admitted  to  holy  orders,  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  the  Company  of  English  Merchant  Adventurers  at  Antwerp  ; 
where,  as  the  result  of  an  intimacy  which  he  contracted  with 
Tyndal  and  Coverdale,  he  embraced  their  Protestant  opinions. 
Under  the  assumed  name  of  Thomas  Matthew,  he  published,  in 
July,  1537,  an  English  translation  of  'The  Byble,  which  is  all 
the  Holy  Scripture :  in  which  are  contained  the  Olde  and  Newe 
Testament  truly  and  purely  translated  into  Englysh  by  Tho. 
Matthew,'  folio,  1537,  the  place  of  the  issue  of  which  has  not 
been  ascertained.  Rogers  was  the  superintendent  and  corrector 
of  the  press  ;  and  for  the  most  part  adopted  Tyndal's  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Second  of  Chroni- 
cles, and  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  with  an  occasional 
variation  only  in  the  orthography.  With  regard  to  the  rest  of 
the  Old  Testament,  it  seems  to  have  been  founded  upon  a  critical 
reading  and  examination  of  Coverdale's  version,  whilst  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Apocrypha,  in  whole  or  in  part,  was  the  work  of 
Rogers  himself.  In  the  same  year,  1537,  Rogers  married,  and 
soon  afterwards  left  Antwerp  for  Wittenberg,  where  he  became 
pastor  of  a  church  or  congregation.  Here  he  continued  until  the 
accession  of  Edward  VI.,  after  which  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  great  ability  and  eloquence 
as  a  preacher,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Rectory  of  St.  Margaret 
Moyses,  in  London,  and  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Sepulchre's  in  the 
same  city  on  the  10th  of  May,  1550.  He  resigned  the  former  of 
these  preferments  about  the  time  when  he  was  collated,  August 
24,  1551,  to  the  prebend  of  St.  Pancras  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, in  which  church  he  was  appointed  by  the  dean  and  chapter 
to  be  a  reader  in  divinity.  He  had  to  defend  himself  before  the 
Privy  Council  for  his  denunciation  of  the  sacrilegious  designs  and 
proceedings  of  some  of  the  young  king's  courtiers  in  a  sermon 
which  he  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross ;  at  which  place  he  had 
the  hardihood  to  deliver  a  discourse  on  Sunday,  August  6,  1553, 
three  days  after  the  triumphal  entry  of  Queen  Mary  into  London, 
in  which  he  exhorted  the  people  to  abide  by  the  doctrine  taught 
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|n  the  time  of  King  Edward,  and  to  beware  of  popery  in  all  its 
forms  and  superstitions.  Fortius  ofl'ence  he  was  immediately 
summoned  before  the  Privy  Council,  in  which  were  many  of  the 
restored  Romish  bishops;  but  he  defended  himself  with  such 
■wit  and  wisdom  that  lie  was  for  that  time  dismissed  unhurt. 
His  security,  however,  was  of  short  duration  ;  for  on  the  L6th  of 
the  same  month,  two  days  before  the  issue  of  the  Queen's  pro- 
clamation against  preaching  the  Reformed  doctrines,  he  was 
again  cited  before  the  Privy  Council,  who  ordered  him  to  confine 
himself  as  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house  at  St.  Paul's,  without, 
communication  with  any  one  but  the  members  of  his  household. 
He  was  committed  to  Newgate  on  the  27th  of  January,  1554  ; 
and  having  been  detained  there  until  January,  1555,  was  called 
upon  to  undergo  three  examinations  before  Gardiner,  liishoi>  of 
Winchester,  of  which  Fox  the  martyrologist  has  furnished  an  inte- 
resting account.  The  trial  resulted  in  the  conviction  of  the  accused 
for  the  crimes  of  heretical  pravity  and  execrable  doctrine  ;  for  his 
persistence  in  which  he  was  degraded  from  his  ministerial  orders 
by  the  hands  of  Bishop  Bonner,  in  Newgate,  and  was  afterwards 
delivered  over  to  the  secular  power.  On  the  4th  of  February, 
1555,  be  suffered  death  at  the  stake,  in  Smith  field,  whither  he 
proceeded,  chanting  the  fifty-first  psalm,  through  an  immense 
and  sympathising  crowd,  amongst  whom  he  had  the  agony  of 
seeing  his  wife  and  his  eleven  children,  one  of  whom  was  an  infant 
at  the  breast,  and  whose  visits  had  been  forbidden  to  him  whilst 
he  was  in  prison.  But  nothing  sufficed  to  shake  the  constancy 
and  determination  of  his  soul,  and  he  refused  at  the  last  moment 
to  purchase  his  life  by  recantation ;  thus  worthily  sustaining  the 
honour  of  being  the  proto-martyr  of  the  Marian  persecution, 
from  whom  several  families  in  England  and  America  are  proud 
to  claim  descent,  and  to  celebrate  the  clay  of  his  passion  in 
devout  commemoration.  'The  Story,  Life,  Admonition,  and 
Martyrdom  of  John  Rogers,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the 
first  Martyr  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Mary,  A.D.  1555,'  forms  part 
of  a  volume  entitled  '  Writings  of  Rogers,  Saunders,  Taylor, 
and  Careless,  Confessors  and  Martyrs,  A.D.  1555 — 1556,'  8vo, 
London,  forming  one  of  a  series  published  by  the  Religious 
Tract  Society. 

Besides  the  translation  of  the  Bible  already  mentioned,  several 
works  have  been  referred  to  Mr.  Rogers  as  their  author.  These 
include  'Historia  a  condito  Mundo;'  'Indices  Bibliornm;' 
*  Conciones  per  Annum  ; '  'In  Evangelium  Johannis  ; '  '  Lec- 
tiones  in  Paulum.  Libri  IV. ; '  '  Letters  ; '  '  Examinations 
before  Stephen  Gardiner ; '  and  English  translations  of  Me- 
lanchthon's  '  Homilies,'  '  Common  Places,'  and  '  Commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Daniel  ; '  as  well  as  of  the  same  author's  'Waving 
and  Considering  of  the  Interim,'  8vo,  London,  1548. 

ROGET,  PETER  MARK,  M.D.  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  133].  In  his 
later  years  Dr.  Roget  gave  considerable  attention  to  a  classified 
arrangement  of  words  and  phrases  in  the  English  language,  with 
a  view  to  facilitate  composition.  The  idea  was  first  conceived 
somewhere  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  was 
carried  out,  partially,  from  time  to  time,  but  it  was  not  until 
1852  that  the  work  appeared  as  a  '  Thesaurus  of  English  Words 
and  Phrases,'  since  which  it  has  passed  through  numerous  edi- 
tions.   He  died  September  12,  1869. 

*  ROGIER,  CHARLES,  a  Belgian  statesman  of  French 
origin,  was  born  at  Saint-Quentin,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1800, 
and  was  educated  at  Liege  ;  where,  after  the  prosecution  of  the 
requisite  study  of  law,  he  took  a  doctorate  in  that  faculty.  He 
became  editor  and  co-proprietor  of  the  '  Politique,'  a  journal  to 
which  he  contributed  a  remarkable  and  popular  series  of  letters 
entitled  'Lettres  d'un  Bourgeois  do  Saint-Martin.'  Always  a 
warm  advocate  of  Belgian  independence  as  opposed  to  the  domi- 
nation of  Holland,  he  took  a  prominent  part,  at  once  enterprising 
and  moderate,  in  the  Revolution  of  1830,  which  ended  iu  Octo- 
ber of  that  year  in  the  proclamation  of  the  independence  of  the 
Belgian  provinces  by  the  provisional  government  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  In  June,  1831,  he  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Antwerp,  and  held  this  position  tiR  July,  1S32,  in  which  year 
he  became  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  signalised  liis  term  of 
office,  which  continued  until  1835,  by  the  activity  with  which  he 
endeavoured  to  develope  and  extend  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  the  country.  In  1835  he  entered  upon  a  five  years'  incumbency 
of  the  governorship  of  the  province  of  Antwerp,  in  which  office 
he  continued  his  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  commerce  and 
agriculture  ;  and  in  1840,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  retrograde 
Theux  cabinet,  took  office  in  the  Liberal  administration  of  his 
friend  M.  Lebeau,  as  Minister  of  Public  Works.  He  resigned 
in  1841,  and  for  a  period  of  six  years  acted  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  opposition  against  the  successive  administrations  of  M. 


Nothomb,  1841— 1846,  and  M.  Theux,  1846— 1847,  whose  policy 
it  was  to  encourage  the  supremacy  of  the  clerical  party.  M. 
Rogier  was  again  summoned  to  office  in  August,  1817,  and, 
alter  having  successfully  administered  the  department!  of  the 
Inferior  and  of  War  through  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
the  revolutionary  year  1848,  resigned  office  on  the  31st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1852  ;  and,  alter  a  vacation  of  eight  years,  assumed  in  1861 
the  Presidency  of  the  Council  and  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
from  which  he  retired  in  1868. 

M.  Rogier  has  distinguished  at  once  his  liberalism  and  his 
literary  culture  by  the  production  of  '  Meinoircs  de  Don  Juan 
van  Halen,  ecrits  sous  les  Yeux  de  l'Auteur,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Brussels, 
1827. 

*  ROIILFS,  GERHARD,  traveller  in  Africa,  was  born  at 
Vegesack  near  Bremen,  April  14,  1834.  In  1848  he  was  com- 
pelled to  enter  the  army,  and  he  served  in  the  Schleswig  Hol- 
stein  campaign  with  so  much  distinction  that  he  was  made  an 
officer.  In  181!)  he  commenced  his  collegiate  studies,  which 
were  pursued  at  Heidelberg,  Wurzburg,  and  Gottingen  ;  after- 
wards travelled  in  various  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  then  entered 
into  the  French  army  in  Algiers.  His  residence  here  enabled 
him  to  acquire  the  Arabic  language  and  to  adapt  himself  to 
Arabian  customs.  In  1861  he  disguised  himself  as  a  Mussulman, 
and  commenced  his  travels  in  North  Africa.  He  crossed  the 
Atlas  Mountains,  worked  his  way  through  Marocco,  and  pene- 
trated into  the  desert  of  Sahara  as  far  as  Toccat  and  Tidikelt. 
His  return  was  effected  by  way  of  Ghadamis  and  Tripoli.  This 
journey  carried  him  through  a  wide  tract  of  country  not  previ- 
ously visited  by  Europeans  ;  and  it  was  effected  at  considerable 
risk,  since  no  Christian  would  have  been  knowingly  allowed  to 
pass,  while  he  was  not  only  alone  amongst  the  natives,  but  his 
means  were  so  slender  as  to  compel  him  to  use  the  utmost 
economy.  During  eighteen  months  he  kept  his  travelling  ex- 
penses down  to  80^.  He  published  an  account  of  this  journey 
under  the  title  of  '  Reise  (lurch  Marokko  .  .  .  und  .  .  .  durch 
die  grosse  Wiiste  tiber  Rhadames  nach  Tripoli,'  8vo,  Bremen, 
1868.  In  1865  he  again  essayed  to  penetrate  into  Central 
Africa,  with  the  object  of  visiting  the  kingdom  of  Wadai  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  the  lost  papers  of  Vogel.  On  this  occa- 
sion a  considerable  sum  was  subscribed  for  him,  both  in  England 
and  Germany.  He  reached  Murzuk  in  November,  1865.  In 
1866  he  was  detained  at  Schimmedru,  and  occupied  his  forced 
leisure  in  mapping  from  native  information  the  mountainous 
country  about  Tibesti,  of  which  scarcely  anything  was  known. 
In  August  he  reached  Kuka,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tchad.  From 
here  he  vainly  attempted  to  get  access  into  Wadai,  so  was  ob- 
liged to  make  his  way  south-westward  to  Lagos  in  the  Bight  of 
Benin.  This  journey,  though  more  extensive  than  the  previous 
one  did  not  add  so  much  to  geographical  science,  as  it  was  mostly 
along  caravan  routes  which  had  been  followed  by  Denham, 
Clapperton  and  several  other  Europeans.  The  scientific  results 
of  his  journeys  have  been  published  in  Petermann's  '  Mittheil- 
ungen.'  In  1868  the  patron's  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  was  awarded  him.  He  has  also  written  '  Neucste  Nach- 
richten  aim  den  Inneren  Afrikas,'  4to,  Gotha,  1867  ;  '  Im 
Auftrage  Sr.  Majestat  des  Konigs  von  Preussen  mit  dem  Eng- 
lischen  Expeditionscorps  in  Abessinia,'  8vo,  Bremen,  1S69 ; 
'  Land  und  Volk  in  Afrika,'  8vo,  Bremen,  1870. 

*  ROLLESTON,  GEORGE,  biologist,  was  educated  at  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  first-class  in  Literis 
Humanioribus  in  1850,  and  subsequently  took  the  degree  of 
M.D.  He  was  elected  Fellow  of  Pembroke  in  1S50,  and  in  1S60 
became  the  Linacre  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  the 
University,  a  post  which  he  stiU  holds.  He  is  an  exceUent 
teacher  and  he  has  obtained  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
foremost  of  the  anatomists  of  this  country,  a  reputation  based 
upon  an  unusually  wide  range  of  knowledge  of  biological  litera- 
ture, high  classical  attainments,  remarkable  terseness  of  language, 
and  an  independence  of  character  which  urges  him  to  oppose  all 
dogmas  supported  by  mere  authority  or  popular  ignorance. 
Although  very  few  individuals  surpass  him  in  personal  know- 
ledge of  anatomical  and  physiological  structure,  he  has  written 
few  works  of  importance.  His  contributions  to  literature  have 
consisted  abnost  entirely  of  isolated  papers,  many  of  which  are 
valuable.  Some  of  these  have  an  antiquarian  character,  such  as 
those  on  the  animals  domesticated  by  the  ancients,  and  called 
cats,  which  in  several  instances  belonged  to  other  species  than 
Felis  domcstica  ;  on  ancient  modes  of  burial,  and  other  subjects. 
His  principal  separate  work  is  entitled  '  Forms  of  Life,'  8vo, 
Oxford,  1870.  It  is  essentially  a  book  for  students  at  Oxford. 
It  consists  of  an  introduction  forming  nearly  half  the  volume, 
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which  is  noticeable  mainly  on  account  of  the  summaries  given 
of  the  principal  characteristics  of  each  class  of  animals.  The 
summaries  are  confined  to  tlie  class  groups  and  only  incidentally 
relate  to  the  larger  sub-divisions  into  which  each  class  may 
be  separated.  The  body  of  the  book  is  for  the  most  part  a 
descriptive  catalogue  of  the  anatomical  specimens  in  the  Oxford 
Museum,  the  species  selected  being  those  which  are  most  readily 
obtainable.  Each  class  is  illustrated  by  one  or  two  species  only. 
The  book  is  full  of  matter,  although  its  plan  is  very  condensed. 
It  is  possibly  the  forerunner  of  works  of  a  wider  scope,  which 
will  ail'ord  a  better  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  real  depth  and 
extent  of  Professor  Rolleston's  knowledge.  He  was  the  presi- 
dent of  the  biological  section  of  the  British  Association  at  its 
meeting  in  Edinburgh  in  1871.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  a  member  of  many  other  societies. 

ROMANI,  GIROLAMO,  called  IL  ROMANINO,  Was  born 
at  Brescia,  about  1480.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Stcfano  Rizzi ;  but 
moulded  his  style  on  that  of  Giorgionc  and  Titian,  and  became 
known  as  the  rival  of  Moretto,  to  whom  he  was  preferred  by 
many,  though  Moretto  was  undoubtedly  the  better  portrait 

J winter.  Romanino's  pictures  exhibit  a  lively  imagination,  deep 
eeling,  and  much  technical  skill.  One  of  his  finest  extant  works 
is  a  '  Dead  Christ  with  Mourning  Disciples,'  in  the  Manf'rini 
Palace,  Venice.  The  National  Gallery  contains  a  large  and  ex- 
cellent example  (No.  297),  '  The  Nativity,'  painted  in  1525  for 
the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  Sant'  Alessandro  at  Brescia. 
Romanino's  earliest  known  picture  was  painted  in  1502,  the 
latest  in  1541.    He  died  about  1560. 

RONDELET,  JEAN,  French  architect,  was  born  at  Lyons, 
June  4th,  1734.  After  completing  his  general  education  in  the 
college  of  the  Jesuits,  he  became  the  scholar  and  afterwards 
assistant  to  the  court  architect  Soufllot.  He  was  superintending 
the  erection  of  the  Church  of  St.  Genevieve,  named  afterwards 
the  Pantheon,  for  SoufHot,  at  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1781,  and 
he  was  entrusted  with  its  completion.  The  dome  is  attributed 
entirely  to  Rondelet,  who  published  a  memoir  on  its  construc- 
tion ;  but  its  weight  caused  a  sinking  in  the  building,  and  Ron- 
delct had  to  alter  materially  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
church.  In  1783,  during  a  suspension  of  the  works,  Rondelet 
visited  Italy  under  the  auspices  of  his  government.  He  stayed 
there  two  years,  and  digested  his  studies  and  investigations  into 
a  '  Traite  Theorique  et  Pratique  de  l'Art  de  Batir,  5  vols.  4to, 
Paris,  1802 — 17 — a  work  which  was  speedily  accepted  as  an 
authority,  and  of  which  a  seventh  edition  was  called  for  in  1834. 
In  1794  Rondelet  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  royal 
buildings,  and  in  that  capacity  directed  most  of  the  public  works 
executed  during  the  next  two  years.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
formation  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  and  organised  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  study  of  civil  engineering  and  the  schools  of 
applied  sciences.  Rondelet  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux- Arts,  nominated  at  the  remodelling  of  the  Institute  in 
1816.  He  became  quite  blind  some  years  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  25th  of  September,  1829.  Besides  the 
works  above  mentioned,  Rondelet  contributed  many  articles  on 
architecture  to  the  '  Encyclopedie  Methodique,'  and  wrote  a 
'Memoire  sur  la  reconstruction  de  la  Halle  au  Ble  de  Paris,' 
4to,  1803  ;  and  other  professional  memoirs. 

*  ROON,  ALBRECHT  THEODOR  EMIL,  GRAF  VON,  a 
Prussian  soldier  and  military  administrator,  was  born  in  Pome- 
rania,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1803  ;  and,  after  having  passed  five 
years  as  a  cadet,  received  his  first  commission  in  the  army  in 
January,  1821.  He  devoted  himself  from  1824  to  1827  to  the 
study  of  the  higher  branches  of  his  profession  ;  and  in  1828 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  cadet-institution  at  Berlin, 
where  he  also  gave  instruction  in  military  science.  His  tutorial 
avocations  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking  his  share  in  the 
more  active  duties  of  his  profession.  He  served  in  the  field 
during  the  Belgian  campaign  of  observation  in  1832,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  the  siege  of  Antwerp  was  a  member  of  the  topogra- 
phic service  ;  and,  having  received  a  staff  appointment,  became 
captain  in  1836,  and  major  in  1842.  In  1844  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  scientific  and  military  education  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  whom  he  attended  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  and 
afterwards  accompanied  in  his  travels  in  Switzerland,  Italy, 
France,  and  Belgium.  After  filling  various  intermediate  grades, 
he  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-general  in  May,  1859 ;  and  it  fell 
to  him  to  undertake  the  mobilisatioh  of  the  Prussian  army,  when 
that  step  became  necessary  on  account  of  the  war  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence which  was  abruptly  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Villa- 
franca.  On  the  16th  of  April,  1861,  General  von  Roon  was 
appointed  to  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  to  which  office  was  added, 


on  the  5th  of  December  following,  that  of  Minister  of  War. 
In  spite  of  the  budget  contest  into  which  King  William  I.  had 
entered  with  the  Chambers  in  1862,  and  the  necessity  of  dissolv- 
ing the  latter  on  account  of  their  refusal  to  sanction  the  extra- 
ordinary amount  asked  for  the  re-organisation  of  the  army, 
General  von  Roon,  with  the  king's  sanction,  determined  that  the 
army  should  be  put  into  a  state  of  efficiency,  at  whatever  cost. 
This  resolution  he  carried  out  so  thoroughly  that  when,  in  1800, 
his  preparations  were  seconded  by  the  admirable  strategical 
arrangements  of  Von  Moltke,  and  the  political  foresight  and 
promptness  of  Von  Bismarck,  the  war  against  Austria  was  limited 
to  a  short  campaign,  which  commenced  in  June  and  virtually 
terminated  on  the  3rd  of  July,  with  the  splendid  victory  of 
Sadowa.  Von  Roon  had  remained  in  the  capital  until  the  30th 
of  June,  when  he  left  for  the  scat  of  war,  in  the  suite  of  the 
king,  with  whom,  and  with  the  generals  who  had  directed  the 
campaign,  he  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  Berlin,  on  the  20th 
of  [September,  and  was  entertained  at  a  grand  dinner  given 
jointly  in  his  honour  and  in  honour  of  Bismarck  and  Moltke. 
The  same  unity  of  purpose  and  the  same  unanimity  of  senti- 
ment led  to  a  still  more  splendid,  if  less  rapid,  result  in  the  war 
which  broke  out  between  France  and  Germany  in  July,  1870. 
Setting  out  with  the  king  for  the  seat  of  war  on  the  31st  of  the 
last-named  month,  General  von  Roon  shared  the  dangers  and  the 
successes  of  various  battle-fields  ;  and  finally,  on  the  17th  of 
June,  1871,  on  which  day  his  services  were  rewarded  with  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  Graf,  or  count,  once  more  rode  in  triumph 
through  the  streets  of  Berlin,  with  his  colleagues  and  comrades, 
and  with  his  sovereign,  who  in  the  previous  January  had  added 
to  his  dignities  the  style  and  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany. 

ROSA  DA  TIVOLL  [Roos,  Philip  Peter,  E.  C.  vol.  v. 
col.  155.] 

ROSCOE,  THOMAS  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  158],  died  at  his  house, 
St.  John's-wood,  London,  September  24,  1871,  aged  81. 

ROSE,  HEINRICH  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  159].  The  sixth 
edition  of  Rose's  '  Handbuch'  was  published  in  French  at  Paris 
in  1861,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  new  work,  so  thoroughly  wa3 
it  revised,  re-written,  and  enlarged.  An  enormous  amount  of 
labour  was  expended  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume.  He 
also  prepared  an  '  Elementary  Treatise  on  Analytical  Chemistry,' 
about  thirty  sheets  of  which  were  printed  during  his  lifetime, 
and  which  entailed  a  large  amount  of  laboratory  work.  His 
activity  and  industry  increased  with  advancing  age,  and  for 
some  years  his  only  recreation  was  a  long  walk  taken  late  in  the 
evening  in  all  weathers.  He  was  the  first  in  Germany  to  esta- 
blish a  class  of  working  pupils.  He  continued  to  lecture  to 
within  eight  days  of  his  death,  and  he  was  confined  to  his  bed 
only  a  week.  On  the  27th  January,  1864,  he  asked  for  writing 
materials  to  correct  some  proof  sheets,  but  he  died  on  the  after- 
noon of  that  day  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

*  ROSECRANS,  WILLIAM  STARKE,  an  American 
general,  was  born  at  Kingston,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  September 
6th,  1819.  He  entered  West  Point  Military  Academy  in  1838, 
graduated  in  1842,  and  in  the  same  year  received  a  commission 
as  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  engineers.  In  the  academy  he 
afterwards  occupied  the  posts  of  assistant  professor  of  engineer- 
ing and  professor  of  natural  philosophy.  Resigning  his  commis- 
sion in  1854,  he  established  himself  at  Cincinnati  as  an  architect 
and  civil  engineer,  and  also  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
kerosene  oil.  When  the  civil  Avar  broke  out  in  1861  he  entered 
the  Federal  army  as  aide-de-camp  and  chief  engineer  to  General 
M'Clennan,  and  was  soon  afterwards  placed  in  command  of  a 
force  in  Western  Virginia,  with  the  title  of  brigadier-general. 
In  1862  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  suc- 
ceeded General  Pope  in  the  command  of  one  wing  of  General 
Grant's  army,  occupying  the  border  regions  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi.  He  defeated  the  Confederates  under  General  Price 
at  Juka,  in  September,  and  in  the  following  month  fought  the 
severe  battle  of  Corinth,  in  which  the  Confederates  lost  9000 
men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  In  1863  Rosecrans 
commanded  an  army  in  Tennessee.  The  Confederates  in  that 
State  were  believed  to  have  been  weakened  by  dividing  their 
forces,  and  the  Government  at  Washington  urged  him  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  drive  General  Bragg  out  of 
Tennessee.  This  was  effected  in  July  sufficiently  to  recover  a 
portion  of  the  State  and  to  protect  Kentucky ;  but  in  Septem- 
ber and  October,  Bragg,  with  augmented  forces,  gained  advan- 
tages at  Chattanooga  and  Chickamauga,  which  led  to  the  tem- 
porary supersession  of  the  Federal  commander.  In  1864 
General  Rosecrans  commanded  an  army  in  Missouri,  but  was 
not  again  concerned  in  the  more  active  operations  of  the  war. 
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In  1868—9  he  filled  the  post  of  United  States  Minister  at 
Mexico. 

'  ROSNY,  LEON  DE,  a  distinguished  French  orientalist, 
Bun  of  the  archajologist,  M.  Lucien  de  Rosny,  was  horn  at  Loos 
(Nurd)  on  the  5th  of  "August,  18:37  ;  and,  having  early  begun  to 
manifest  a  determination  to  the, study  of  Eastern  literature, 
became,  in  1852.  a  pupil  at  the  Eeole  des  Langues  orientales. 
He  was  subsequently  appointed  professor  of  Japanese  at  the 
Bibliotheque  Impdrialc  ;  and  in  May,  1803,  was  commissioned 
by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  officiate  as  interpreter  to 
the  Japanese  ambassadors  then  on  a  visit  to  Paris,  and  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Holland,  England,  and  Russia.  He  served 
as  a  member  of  the  scientific  commission  of  the  Exposition  Uni- 
versclle  in  1867,  and  in  1868  was  appointed  to  till  the  newly- 
instituted  chair  of  Japanese  literature  in  the  Ecole  specials  des 
Langucs  orientales.  M.  de  Rosny  is  a  member  of  various  learned 
societies,  to  the  Transactions  of  which  several  of  his  smaller 
works  have  been  in  the  first  instance  contributed ;  and  he  is 
especially  to  be  mentioned  as  the  founder  and  perpetual  secre- 
tary of  the  Societd  d' Ethnographic.  The  principal  of  the  serials 
to  which  his  articles  have  been  supplied  are — '  Actes  de  la 
Sociute  d'Ethnographie  ; '  '  Revue  orientale  et  americain  ; ' 
'  Journal  asiatique  ; '  '  Bulletin  du  Grand-Orient  de  France  ; ' 
'Annales  de  Philosophic  chretienne  ;'  'Revue  de  l'Orient;' 
'Bulletin  de  l'Academie  impdriale  des  Sciences  de  Saint-Pcters- 
bourg,'  &c.  The  most  important  of  M.  Rosny's  works,  which 
have  been  either  re-issued  or  originally  published  in  a  substan- 
tive form,  comprise  an  '  Introduction  a  l'Etude  de  la  Langue 
:  japonaise,'  4to,  Paris,  1857  ;  'Dictionnairc  do  la  Langue  ja- 
ponaise ( japonais-fran§ais- anglais),  precede  d'une  Introduction 
a  la  Langue  japonaise,'  4to,  Paris,  first  livmison,  1857,  of  which 
no  other  instalment  has  yet  been  issued  ;  '  Apercu  general  des 
Langucs  semitiqucs  et  de  leur  Histoire,'  8vo,  Paris,  1858  ; 
'  Memoire  sur  la  Chronologic  japonaise,  precede  d'un  t  Aperyu 
des  Temps  antehistoriques,'  8vo,  Paris,  1858  ;  '  Les  Ecritures 
figuratives  et  hieroglyphiques  des  dilleivnts  Peuples  anciens  et 
modernes,'  4to,  Paris,  1860;  'Notice  ethnographique  de  l'En- 
cyclopedie  japonaise  Wa-kan-san  sai-dzou-yd,'  8vo,  Paris,  1861  ; 
'Apercu  de  la  Langue  coreenne,'  8vo,  Paris,  1864;  'Diction- 
nairc des  Signes  ideographiques  de  la  Chine,  avec  leur  Pro- 
nonciation  usitee  en  Chine  et  au  Japon,  et  leur  Explication  en 
francais,  accompagne  d'une  Vocabulaire  des  Caracteres  difticiles  a 
trouver,  ranges  d'apres  1c  N ombre  de  Traits,'  &c,  3  parts,  8vo, 
Paris,  18C4  ;  and  'Gramnmire  japonaise,'  accompagnde  d'une 
Notice  sur  les  diffdrentes  Ecritures  japonaises,  d'Exercices  de 
Lecture,  ct  d'un  Apercu  du  Style  sinico-japonais,'  4to,  Paris,  se- 
cond edition,  1S65. 

ROSS,  SIR  JAMES  CLARK  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  165],  the 
eminent  navigator,  and  the  discoverer  of  one  of  the  north  mag- 
netic poles,  died  at  Aston  Abbotts  House,  near  Avlcsbury,  April 
3rd,  1862. 

ROSS,  SIR  WILLIAM  CHARLES,  R.A.  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col 
165].  This  celebrated  miniature  painter,  alter  about  three 
years'  suffering  from  paralysis,  died  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1860,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age. 

ROSSE,  WILLIAM  PARSONS,  THIRD  EARL  OF  [E.  C. 
vol.  v.  col.  166].  During  the  later  years  of  his  life  Lord  Rosse 
was  prevented  by  a  lingering  and  painful  malady  from  paying 
much  attention  to  astronomy.  His  great  telescope  continues  to 
be  the  largest  in  existence,  but  adapted  only  for  observations  of 
a  special  character,  for  which  the  humid  climate  of  Ireland  is 
scarcely  suited.  From  1861  till  his  death  he  was  chancellor  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  died  at  Birr  Castle,  October  31st, 
1867,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Brandon,  Parsonstown. 
'  .  ROSSELLINO,  ANTONIO  (but  whose  family  name  was 
Gamberelli),  an  eminent  Italian  sculptor,  was  born  at 
Florence  about  1427.  He  was  possessed  of  great  ability,  was 
of  a  devotional  turn  of  mind,  and  of  rare  mental  and  moral 
qualities.  His  chisel  was  in  constant  employment,  especially 
for  monumental  sculpture.  Among  the  more  celebrated  of  his 
works  are  the  monuments  to  Francesco  Nori,  in  the  chapel  of 
Santa  Croce  ;  the  Cardinal  of  Portugal,  in  the  monastery  of 
San  Miniato — a  work  which  excited  great  admiration  when 
erected,  and  which  was  praised  by  Michelangelo ;  several 
statues  of  the  Madonna;  a 'Nativity,'  in  the  church  of  Sta. 
Maria  di  Monte,  Naples  ;  rilievi,  fountains,  portrait-busts,  &c. 
He  died,  according  to  the  Florentine  editors  of  Vasari,  in 
1490. 

ROSSELLINO,  BERNARDO,  elder  brother  of  Antonio,  born 
about  1409,  practised  architecture  with  eminent  success.  He  was 
i  especially  patronised  by  Pope  Nicolas  V.,  who  employed  him  on 


many  important  works.  A mong  other  things,  he  built  several 
costly  buildings  at  Civila  Y'eechia  and  Civita  Castellutia  ;  the 
fortresses  of  Orvieto  and  Nana  ;  rebuilt  or  restored  the 
Piazza,  church,  &c,  in  Fabriano;  San  Benedetto,  in  Gualdo  ; 
the  baths  of  Viterbo  ;  and  built  and  restored  several  churches 
within  and  outside  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  pontiff  de-igned 
to  cany  out  far  more  important  and  extensive  works  in  con- 
nection with  the  Vatican  :  the  reconstruction  of  the  papal 
palace  on  a  scale  of  unequalled  magnificence  ;  some  new 
chinches  within  the  city;  and  to  rebuild  the  forty  churchfit  of 
the  stations  of  Pope  Gregory  I.;  and  for  all  these  the  geuin  of 
Bernardo  was  to  be  called  into  requisition.  But  Nicolai  dud 
before  his  great  projects  could  be  even  begun,  and  they  were 
neglected  by  his  successor.  Bernardo  is,  however,  said  to  have 
been  employed  by  Pius  II.,  for  whom  lie  executed  various  works 
at  Pienza.  He  also  executed  several  monuments,  among  others 
that  of  Leonardo  Bruni,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce. 

ROSSETTI,  DANTE  GABRIEL,  an  English  painter,  was 
born  in  London  about  1828.  His  father  was  the  late  G.  Ros- 
setti,  LL.D.,  professor  of  Italian  in  King's  College,  London,  and 
known  as  a  commentator  on  Dante  ;  and  under  his  care  young 
Rossetti  received  an  excellent  literary  education.  Hi3  leaning 
being  towards  art,  he  was  in  due  time  entered  as  a  student  at  the 
Royal  Academyr,  and  whilst  then:  originated,  in  conjunction  with 
his  fellow-students,  Hunt  and  Millais,  that  effort  to  revive  what 
they  considered  to  be  the  purer,  more  earnest,  and  more  devotional 
practice  of  art  of  the  early  Italian  painters,  which  became  so  well 
known  aspre-Raphaelism.  [Hunt,  Wiu.i.ym  Holman,  and  Mil- 
lais, John  Eveiiet,  E.  C]  Mr.  Rossetti  was  the  leader  in  this 
movement, and  supported  it  with  his  pen  in  the  'Germ,'  as  well 
as  with  his  pencil ;  but,  from  not  sending  his  pictures  to  the 
exhibitions,  he  remained  comparatively  unknown  to  the  public, 
though  highly  esteemed  by  a  circle  of  warm  admirers.  On  the 
whole,  he  appears  to  have  remained  most  faithful  to  the  original 
creed.  He  delights  in  the  symbolical  treatment  of  religious 
subjects,  and  retains  the  dry,  quaint  forms,  intense  expression, 
strong  positive  colours,  and  minute  finish  which  characterised 
his  first  works.  His  earliest  picture  in  this  manner  was  '  The 
Girlhood  of  the  Virgin,'  1849.  He  has  since  painted  other 
subjects  from  the  life  of  the  Madonna,  from  Scripture,  and  from 
the  legends  of  the  Saints  ;  a  series  in  water-colours  from  Dante, 
others  from  Spenser,  Shaksperc,  and  Tennyson  ;  in  aU  of  which 
a  vein  of  poetry  and  refined  fueling  pervades  and  underlies  the 
quaint,  hard  envelope.  His  more  important  works  include  a 
triptych,  painted  as  a  reredos  for  the  high  altar  of  Llandaff 
cathedral ;  and  the  series  of  Arthurian  legends  at  the  Union, 
Oxford.  Mr.  Rossetti  has  also  made  a  few  drawings  on  wood 
for  an  illustrated  edition  of  Tennyson's  poems,  for  a  volume  of 
verse  written  by  his  sister,  &c.  He  has  also  appeared  with 
distinguished  success  as  an  author  : — '  The  Early  Italian  Poets, 
from  Ciullo  d'Alcamo  to  Dante  Alighieri  (1100—1200—1300)  in 
the  original  metres,  together  with  Dante's  Vita  Nuova,'  8vo, 
1862,  is  a  work  of  learning,  research,  and  poetic  feeling  ;  and 
shows  a  remarkable  command  of  forms  of  metre  unfamiliar  to 
the  English  language  ;  while '  Poems,'  8vo,  1870,  consists  of  short 
original  pieces  and  sonnets,  full  of  striking  imagery,  fervid, 
passionate,  sensuous,  and  pictorial ;  sometimes  wilful  in  struc- 
ture, and  strange  in  rhythm  and  rhyme,  but  often  very 
beautiful. 

*  ROSSI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  DE,  an  Italian  archaeo- 
logist, was  born  at  Rome  about  the  year  1S22,  and  early  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  determination  to  the  study-  of  antiquity, 
which  he  has  in  the  course  of  his  life  pursued  with  much  zeal, 
intelligence,  and  success.  He  is  known  as  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Commissione  Pontificale  per  la  Pubblicazione  dei  Monu- 
menti  Cristiani,  and  as  an  important  contributor  to  the  archaeo- 
logical serials  of  Rome  and  Naples.  The  discoveries  of  the 
Cavaliers  de  Rossi  have  been  instrumental  in  the  solution  of 
many  difficulties  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Christian  Rome,  upon  the 
chronology  and  archives  of  which  they  have  thrown  considerable 
light  ;  aud  it  is  through  them  that  a  more  orderly  and  lucid 
understanding  of  the  catacombs  has  become  attainable.  The 
results  of  his  labours  underground,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  has  been  the  discovery  of  the  famous  cemetery  of  St. 
Callistus,  with  the  tombs  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  from  the 
time  of  Alexander  Severus  to  that  of  Constantine,  have  been 
set  forth  in  various  works  of  his  production.  These  include 
'  Iuscriptiones  Christiana?  Urbis  Romse  septimo  Saeculo  anti- 
quiores,'  folio,  Rome,  1S57,  &c;  '  Bulletino  di  Archeologia  Cris- 
tiana  del  Cavaliere  Giovanni  Battista  de  Rossi,'  4to,  Rome, 
1S63,  &c. ;  I.  La  Roma  Sotterranea  Cristiana  descritta  ed  illus- 
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trata,'  8vo,  Rome,  1864,  &c,  with  '  Tavale,'  4to,  Rome,  1864,  &c, 
English  version,  '  Roma  Sotterranea  :  or,  Some  Account  of  the 
Roman  Catacombs,  especially  of  the  Cemetery  of  San  Callisto. 
Compiled  from  the  Works  of  Commendatore  de  Rossi,  by  J.  S. 
Northcote  and  W. R.  Brownlow,'  &c.,8vo,  London  and  Edinburgh, 
1869. 

ROSSINI,  GIOACCHINO  ANTONIO  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col. 
1 67 J.  This  famous  composer  adhered  pretty  closely  to  a  resolu- 
tion, made  in  the  prime  of  life,  to  publish  little  more  music.  He 
is  understood  to  have  assigned,  as  the  reasons  for  this  determi- 
nation, that  he  had  made  a  sufficient  fortune  by  his  compositions 
(40  operas  between  his  2()th  and  38th  years);  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  rise  higher  than  he  had  done  in  'II  Barbicre '  and 
'  Guillaumc  Tell  ;'  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  run  the  risk  of 
failure;  and  that  he  thought  himself  now  entitled  to  pursue 
music  as  a  source  of  pleasure  rather  than  of  profit  and  fame.  In 
1832  appeared  his  '  Stahat  Mater,'  in  recent  years  performed 
more  frequently  throughout  Europe  than  any  other  '  Stabat.' 
'  La  Carita,'  and  a  few  other  sacred  trios  and  choruses,  were  pub- 
lished some  years  afterwards.  In  1S64  he  finished  a  '  Messe 
Solennelle,'  which  was  heard  in  London  for  the  first  time  in 
1869.  Rossini  lived  at  Bologna  from  1836  to  1847,  occupying 
himself  chiefly  in  agriculture  and  painting ;  then  at  Florence  till 
1855.  The  remaining  thirteen  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Paris, 
where  his  music,  cheerfulness,  and  kindliness  of  disposition  ren- 
dered him  a  general  favourite  in  social  and  artistic  circles.  He 
died  at  Paris  on  the  13th  of  November,  1868.  The  funeral  at 
the  Cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  and  the  preceding  service  at  the 
Church  of  the  Trinity,  were  attended  by  the  most  distinguished 
persons  in  Paris  in  music,  the  drama,  art,  and  literature.  He 
left  by  will  an  endowment  of  3000  francs  a  year,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Institute  of  France,  one-half  as  an  annual  prize  for 
the  best  libretto  for  an  opera,  and  one-half  for  the  best  score  of 
a  new  opera — melody  (in  which.  Rossini  himself  had  always  ex- 
celled) to  be  regarded  as  a  sine  qua  non.  Shortly  after  his 
death  a  claim  was  put  forth  by  the  small  town  of  Luge,  near 
Ravenna,  as  having  been  his  birthplace,  instead  of  Pesaro. 
Memoirs  of  Rossini  have  been  published  by  Edwards,  Montazio, 
Mirecourt,  Roqueplan,  Rovani,  and  other  writers. 

*  ROTHSCHILD,  BARON  LIONEL  NATHAN  DE, 
M.P.  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  172],  was  enabled  to  take  his  seat  and 
vote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July,  1858,  by  the  passing  of 
the  Act  for  Removing  the  Disabilities  of  the  Jews.  He  retained 
his  seat  as  member  for  the  City  of  London  till  the  general  elec- 
tion of  December,  1868,  when  he  was  not  returned  ;  but  on  the 
death  of  one  of  the  members,  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  he  was  re-elected, 
February,  1869.  Baron  Lionel  Nathan  de  Rothschild  was  born 
November  22nd,  1808.  His  eldest  son,  Nathaniel  Mayer  de 
Rothschild,  born  in  1840,  was  elected  M.P.  for  Aylesbury  in 
July,  1865,  and  has  since  continued  to  represent  that  borough. 

ROTTMANN,  KARL,  a  distinguished  German  landscape 
painter,  was  born  at  Handschuchsheim,  near  Heidelberg,  in 
1798.  He  began  with  water-colour  painting,  and  copying  the 
Dutch  masters.  But  in  1822  he  removed  to  Munich,  and,  under 
the  influence  of  the  eminent  masters  there,  turned  his  attention 
to  a  more  elevated  style,  and  to  the  study  of  the  grander  features 
of  nature  ;  spending  his  summers  among  the  Bavarian  moun- 
tains, and  working  in  his  painting-room  in  the  winter.  In  1826 
he  went  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  painted  a  large  view  of  Palermo  for 
king  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  and  made  a  great  number  of  careful 
drawings.  On  his  return  to  Munich  in  1829  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  king  Ludwig  to  paint  in  fresco  a  portion  of  the  arcades 
of  the  Hofgarten,  with  views  of  famous  scenes  in  Italy  and 
Sicily.  For  each  of  these  landscapes,  twenty-eight  in  number, 
the  king  wrote  an  inscription  in  verse.  On  the  completion  of 
this  commission  (1835),  Ludwig  sent  Rottmann  to  Greece,  to 
make  a  corresponding  series  of  representations  of  the  famous 
historical  scenes  of  that  country.  Several  of  these  were  in  due 
course  painted  in  the  northern  arcades  of  the  Hofgarten,  but  as 
the  Italian  frescoes  had  become  greatly  injured,  these  were 
painted  in  encaustic.  He  also  painted  the  ceiling  of  the  upper 
storey  of  the  royal  palace  at  Munich,  and  prepared  several 
Grecian  landscapes  for  the  new  Pinacothek,  besides  many  private 
commissions.  Rottmann,  who  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
king,  was  appointed  court-painter  in  1841,  and  created  knight  of 
the  order  of  St.  Michel  in  1843.  He  died  at  Munich,  July  7th, 
1850. 

*  ROUHER,  EUGENE,  a  French  lawyer  and  politician,  was 
born  at  Riom,  in  the  department  of  Puy-de-D6me,  on  the  30th 
of  November,  1814,  and  was  educated  successively  at  the  Col- 
leges of  Riom  and  Clermont,  with  a  short  interval  in  1828,  when 


he  was  a  pupil  of  the  naval  school  of  Angouleme.  He  studied 
law  at  Paris,  and  commenced  his  career  as  an  advocate  before  the 
Cour  Royale  at  Riom,  and  in  a  few  years  became  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  bar  of  his  native  place,  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  which  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  in  1846. 
After  the  Revolution  of  February,  1848,  he  was  returned  on 
republican  principles  for  the  department  of  Puy-de-Dome  ;  and 
in  the  Constituent  and  Legislative  Assemblies,  to  the  latter  of 
which  he  was  deputed  by  the  same  electoral  body  in  May,  181!), 
identified  himself  with  the  Right  or  Moderate  "party.  On  the ' 
31st  of  October  following  he  was  appointed  to  the  Ministry  of 
Justice  in  the  cabinet  selected  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
M.  Rouher  retained  office,  with  two  or  three  short  intermissions 
consequent  upon  as  many  reconstructions  of  the  cabinet,  until 
the  26th  of  October,  1851,  and  resumed  the  Ministry  of  Justice 
on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  December,  the  day  of  the  coup 
d'etat,  being  at  the  same  time  appointed  a  member  of  a  new 
Consultative  Commission,  composed  of  "  men  deservedly  enjoy- 
ing the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  country,"  who  should  act 
as  assessors  or  advisers  of  the  President  until  the  re-organisation 
of  the  Legislative  Body  and  a  permanent  Council  of  State.  In 
common  with  the  other  ministers  who  refused  to  concur  in  the 
decree  by  which  the  Prince  President  confiscated  the  property 
of  the  Orleans  family,  M.  Rouher  tendered  his  resignation  on 
the  22nd  of  January,  1852  ;  and  three  or  four  days  afterwards 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  which  replaced 
the  temporary  Consultative  Commission,  and  in  which  he  as- 
sumed the  presidency  of  the  department  of  legislation,  justice, 
and  foreign  affairs.  On  the  3rd  of  February,  1855,  he  received 
the  appointment  of  minister  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  public 
works,  his  administration  of  which  was  signalised  by  the  suc- 
cessful holding  of  the  Universal  Cattle  Show  and  Agricultural 
Exhibition  at  the  Palais  de  FIndustrie,  in  June,  1856,  and  other 
exhibitions  in  which  he  took  a  lively  and  enlightened  interest. 
He  fostered  in  divers  ways  the  development  of  scientific  agri- 
culture, and  both  in  the  capital  and  in  the  departments  initiated 
various  works  for  the  material  benefit  of  the  country  ;  but  per- 
formed the  most  important  service  of  all  by  negotiating  with  Mr. 
Cobden  the  commercial  treaty  of  January,  1860,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  they  had  laboured  in  concertforthe  preceding  twelve 
months,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  which  M.  Rouher  waspromoted 
to  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  was  also  chosen 
in  January,  1861,  to  act  as  plenipotentiary  in  negotiating  a 
commercial  treaty  between  France  and  Belgium ;  and  this 
treaty,  which  was  concluded  on  the  1st  of  May  following,  was 
accompanied  by  a  maritime,  as  well  as  by  a  literary,  convention 
between  the  two  countries.  M.  Rouher,  who  had  been  raised  to 
the  rank  of  senator  on  the  18th  of  June,  1856,  acted,  in  the 
place  of  the  Prince  Napoleon,  as  president  of  the  French  com- 
mission for  the  London  Exhibition  of  1862  ;  and  on  the  16th  of 
July  of  that  year  was  entertained  at  a  banquet  given  in  Willis's 
Rooms,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade.  M.  Rouher  negotiated  a  treaty  of 
commerce  between  France  and  Italy,  which  was  signed  in 
January,  1863,  and  for  his  services  in  this  business  received 
from  Victor  Emmanuel  the  grand  cordon  of  the  order  of  SS. 
Maurizio  e  Lazzaro.  Quitting  the  portfolio  of  agriculture  on  the 
23rd  of  June,  1863,  he  was  again  appointed  to  the  Ministry,  and 
became  on  the  same  day  President  of  the  Council  of  State  ;  and, 
after  a  temporary  occupation  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
succeeded  M.  Billault  as  Minister  of  State  on  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber, in  which  capacity  it  fell  to  him  to  defend  and  explain  the 
political  measures  of  the  Government  as  they  were  placed  before 
the  Senate  and  the  Legislative  Assembly.  His  powrers  in  this 
direction  were  fully  taxed  in  the  hopeless  endeavour  to  con- 
ciliate the  confidence  and  goodwiU  of  a  small,  but  keen-eyed, 
eloquent,  and  influential  minority.  During  the  debate  upon  the 
affairs  of  Italy  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  the  5th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1867,  M.  Rouher  said,  "  We  declare  that  Italy  shall  never 
seize  upon  Rome,"  a  declaration  which  was  affirmed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  238  votes  against  17,  but  the  emphatic  and  reiterated 
"jamais"  of  which  was  reduced  to  an  absurdity  by  the  entry  of 
the  soldiers  of  Victor  Emmanuel  into  the  Eternal  City  on  the 
20th  of  September,  1870.  On  the  20th  of  July,  1869,  M.  Rouher 
was  appointed  to  the  presidency  of  the  Senate ;  and  one  of  his 
last  public  acts,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  which  in  its 
very  early  stages  swept  away  the  whole  Imperial  system,  was  as 
spokesman  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  whom  the  Emperor 
received  at  St.  Cloud  on  the  16th  of  July,  1870.  "  Your  .Ma- 
jesty draws  the  sword,"  he  said,  addressing  the  Emperor,  "and 
the  country  is  with  you,  trembling  with  indignation  at  the 
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excesses  that  an  ambition  over-excited  by  one  day's  good  fortune 
was  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  produce.  Your  Majesty  was  able  to 
wait,  but  lias  occupied  the  last  four  years  in  perfecting  the  arma- 
ment and  the  organisation  of  the  anny." 

ROUSSEAU,  THEODORE,  a  distinguished  French  land- 
nape  painter,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1812.  Having  passed  through 
nhe  usual  training  in  the  schools  of  Paris,  he  devoted  himself  to 
jtndscape  painting,  and  formed  his  style  in  a  wide  course  of 
travel  and  sketching  from  nature.  He  made  a  successful  debut 
at  the  Salon  of  1834,  and  in  a  short  time  came  to  lie  the  recog 
nised  head  of  the  "realistic  school "  of  French  landscape,  the 
outgrowth  of  the  reaction  from  the  classic  and  conventional 
styles  which  had  long  prevailed.  Year- by-year  M.  Rousseau 
increased  in  facility  of  handling  and  mastery  over  his  materials  ; 
he  was  an  able  and  learned  designer,  and  a  pleasing  and  skilful 
colourist,  and  his  works  achieved  considerable  popularity  in 
this  country  as  well  as  in  France.  But,  however  realistic,  he 
was  still  eminently  Parisian  in  his  way  of  Kinking  at  nature  ;  his 
composition  and  colour,  though  amazingly  clever  and  fascinating, 
are  decidedly  conventional,  and  his  works  have  often  the  appear- 
ance of  sketches  rather  than  finished  pictures.  His  subjects 
are  such  as  the  '  Marais  des  Landes,'  '  Sunset  in  Fontainebleau,' 
'Avenue  de  l'lle  Adam,'  'Borders  of  the  Loire  in  Spring,' 
'  Stormy  Morning,'  '  Forest  Scene,' '  A  Village,'  &c.  M.  Rousseau 
received  first-class  medals  in  1849  and  1855,  and  the  decoration 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1852.    He  died  in  December,  1S67. 

ROWLANDSON,  THOMAS,  a  celebrated  caricaturist,  was 
born  in  Old  Jewry,  London,  in  July,  1756  ;  entered  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts,  Paris,  in  1772,  and  in  1774  became  a  student  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
talent  and  versatility.  He  began  his  artistic  career  by  making 
designs  for  the  booksellers,  but  having  received  a  bequest  of 
7000/.  from  an  aunt,  he  gave  way  to  dissipation.  His  means 
being  exhausted,  he  took  to  making  satirical  drawings  and 
etchings,  which  being  coarse,  virulent,  and  unrestrained,  but  full 
of  life,  vigour,  and  dash,  became  exceedingly  popular,  and  found 
purchasers  as  fast  as  he  could  produce  them.  His  first  political 
caricature,  '  The  Champion  of  the  People,'  appeared  in  1784,  and 
was  followed  by  a  long  succession  of  effective  prints,  chiefly  in 
the  interest  of  the  Opposition.  But  he  executed  a  still  larger 
number  of  social  burlesques,  both  as  tinted  drawings  outlined 
with  the  reed  pen,  and  etchings,  which  were  even  freer  and 
coarser,  verging  often  on  obscenity,  than  his  political  cari- 
catures. Several  series  of  etchings,  and  especially  the  '  Dance  of 
Death,'  the  '  Dance  of  Life,'  and  '  The  Travels  of  Dr.  Syntax  in 
Search  of  the  Picturesque,'  as  elucidated  by  the  pen  of  the  equally 
unscrupulous  Dr.  Combe,  met  with  an  almost  unparalleled  suc- 
cess. Of  his  various  designs  Rowlandson  produced,  it  is  said, 
some  thousands,  so  that,  however  dissipated,  he  could  not  have 
led  an  idle  life  ;  but  the  signs  of  haste  and  mannerism  became 
more  and  more  marked  as  he  advanced  in  life.  He  died  on  the 
22nd  of  April,  1827. 

ROYER-COLLARD,  PIERRE  PAUL,  a  French  philosopher 
and  statesman,  was  born  on  the  21st  of  June,  1763,  at  Sompuis, 
near  Vitry-le-Francois,  in  the  department  of  Marne,  where  his 
childhood  was  passed  under  the  careful  superintendence  of  his 
mother,  a  lady  of  strong  Jansenist  principles.  He  was  after- 
wards educated  successively  at  the  College  of  Chaumont  and  the 
College  of  Saint  Omer,  the  latter  of  which  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  of  his  uncles,  the  Abb6  Collard.  Devoting  himself 
to  a  legal  career,  he  had  already  formed  the  basis  of  a  practice 
as  an  avocat  au  parleinent,  when,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Re- 
volution, he  was  elected  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Com- 
mune of  Paris,  by  the  quarter  of  the  lie  Saint  Louis.  Assuming 
the  duties  of  assistant-registrar  of  the  municipality  in  1790,  he 
continued  to  discharge  these  until  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  the 
day  of  the  King's  committal  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Temple,  when 
he  retired  before  the  excesses  which  were  obnoxious  to  his 
moderation,  and  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  led  a  life  of  studious 
and  phdosophical  seclusion  at  Sompuis.  In  1797  he  was  elected 
representative  of  the  department  of  Marne,  in  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  in  the  labours  of  which  assembly  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  interests  of  constitutional  monarchy.  In  1811, 
on  the  organisation  of  the  University  de  France,  he  accepted 
with  some  reluctance  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  that  institution, 
becoming  also  dean  of  the  faculty  of  letters  ;  and,  during  an 
incumbency  of  two  years,  increased  his  already  extended  reputa- 
tion by  his  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  Reid,  and  his  suc- 
cessful opposition  of  the  sensual  system,  which,  up  to  the  time 
when  he  began  his  lectures  in  1811,  was  the  ruling  philosophy. 
The  task  he  undertook  required  eminent  personal  qualities, 
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which  were  happily  combined  in  him.  His  mind  was  singularly 
vigorous,  profound,  and  clear  ;  his  language  was  easy,  forcible, 
and  precise  ;  and  he  was  rich  in  the  gifts  of  imagination  and 
eloquence.  He  exerted  a  prodigious  inlluenceon  the  philosophy 
of  1< ranee.  It  was  in  accordance  with  his  principles  that  the 
minds  of  Cousin,  Ouizot,  and  Joufl'roy  were  formed  and  de- 
veloped ;  and  the  fragments  of  his  lectures — his  only  philoso- 
phical remains — were  published  by  the  last,  with  explanations, 
m  connection  with  his  translation  of  the  'Works  of  Reid,'  6  vols., 
Paris,  1836.  The  powerful  influence  exerted  by  Royer-Collard 
as  a  teacher  of  philosophy  is  chiefly  to  be  recognised  in  his  dis- 
ciples and  successors.  He  founded  a  school  of  ardent  ami  ele- 
vated young  minds,  to  whom  he  imparted  his  zeal,  his  spirit,  bis 
method,  and  his  principles,  and  in  whose  labours  the  activity 
and  mind  of  their  master,  even  under  all  modifications  and  ex- 
tensions, are  to  be  readily  traced.  In  1814,  almost  coincidently 
with  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  he  returned  to  political 
life,  and  in  August,  1815.  took  office  as  President  of  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  duties  of  which  post  he  fulfilled  until 
July,  1820,  when  he  resigned,  still  preserving  as  an  honorary 
rank  the  title  of  Councillor  of  State.  In  1815  he  had  been  sent 
by  the  electors  of  Marne  to  represent  them  in  the  famous  Cham- 
ber called  introuvable,  in  which  he  played  a  prominent  part  at 
once  loyal  and  constitutional  ;  and  maintained  the  same  course 
in  the  succeeding  and  more  liberal  Chamber,  of  which  he  was 
also  a  member.  As  a  member  of  the  Opposition  he  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  securing  of  the  Constitutional  Regime 
and  to  the  propagation  of  sound  liberal  doctrines  ;  and  at  length 
came  to  be  the  head  of  the  political  party  known  as  Doctrin- 
aires, who  opposed  the  movements  both  of  the  ultra-liberal  and 
the  royalist  parties.  It  was  thus  he  gained  great  hold  on  the 
opinion  and  esteem  of  his  country,  and  attained  such  popularity 
that,  in  1827,  he  was  returned  as  a  representative  by  no  fewer 
than  seven  electoral  colleges.  To  this  honour  succeeded,  a  few 
weeks  after,  his  election  as  a  member  of  the  Academie  Francaise  ; 
and  in  1828,  he  became,  as  a  natural  sequence,  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  which  capacity  it  fell  to  him,  March, 
1830,  to  present  to  Charles  X.  the  famous  address  of  the  221 
deputies,  which  met  with  so  little  regard  from  the  King  that  he 
prorogued  the  Chamber  on  the  following  day.  The  Revolution 
of  July  brought  about  the  downfall  of  Charles  ;  after  which  M. 
Royer-Collard  continued  to  sit  as  a  Deputy,  and  took  a  consci- 
entious oath  to  the  new  dynasty  and  to  the  revolution  of  which 
the  address  of  the  221  had  formed  the  standard.  The  advance 
of  age,  with  its  attendant  infirmities,  for  some  years  before  his 
death,  seldom  allowed  of  his  appearance  in  the  tribune  ;  and  he 
retired  altogether  from  political  activity  in  1842,  after  which  he 
lived  in  the  most  complete  privacy  and  seclusion.  He  died  on 
the  4th  of  September,  1845,  at  his  residence  of  Chateauvieux, 
near  Saint  Aignan  (Loir-et-Cher)  ;  and  ten  years  after,  the  town 
of  Vitry-le-Francois  raised  a  statue  in  his  honour.  Of  the  bio- 
graphies which  have  been  produced  in  illustration  of  his  life  and 
career,  the  most  remarkable  are  M.  de  Barante's  '  Vie  Politique 
de  M.  Royer-Collard,  ses  Discours  et  ses  Ecrits,'  2  vols.  8vo, 
Paris,  1861  ;  and  M.  de  Laconibe's  '  Vie  de  Royer-CoUard,'  8vo, 
Paris  1862. 

ROYLE,'  JOHN  FORBES,  M.D.  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  coL  183], 
died  at  Acton,  near  London,  January  2,  1858,  in  the  59th  year 
of  his  age. 

RUCKERT,  FRIEDRICH,  a  distinguished  German  poet 
and  Orientalist,  was  born  at  Schweinfurth,  Bavaria,  May  16th, 
1788.  He  received  his  education  in  the  gymnasium  ot  his 
native  town,  and  at  the  University  of  Jena,  in  which  he 
became  lecturer  in  1811.  In  1815  he  left  Jena  to  become 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Stuttgart '  Morgenblatt,'  and  remained 
thus  employed  for  two  years.  After  a  year's  residence  at  Rome, 
during  which  he  studied  the  national  songs  of  Italy,  he  returned 
to  Germany,  settled  at  Coburg,  married,  and  wrote  and  published 
largely.  He  studied  Arabic,  Persian,  Sanscrit,  and  other  oriental 
languages,  of  which  he  acquired  so  extensive  a  knowledge,  that, 
in  1826,  he  was  appointed  professor  ot  oriental  literature  at  the 
University  of  Erlangen.  In  1841  he  was  invited  by  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  Berlin,  where  he  filled  various  university 
offices.  In  1849  he  retired  into  private  life,  settled  at  Xeuses, 
near  Coburg,  and  resided  there  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
January  31st,  1866. 

Ruekert  was  one  of  the  most  voluminous  and  ablest  German 
poets  of  his  time.    His  temperament  and  sympathies  were  such 
as  to  throw  a  poetical  halo  around  everything  he  wrote  ;  he 
had  studied  all  the  best  marked  styles  of  the  ancient  Greek  and 
j  early  German  pcets  ;  while  his  knowledge  of  the  eastern 
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languages  enabled  liira.  to  produce  almost  unrivalled  transla- 
tions of  oriental  poetry.  Indeed  his  own  poems  partook  much 
of  the  oriental  style,  the  rich  imagery  of  which  was  congenial 
to  his  taste  and  feeling.  His  published  writings — epics,  lyrics, 
dramas,  didactic  pieces,  and  metrical  translations — are  very 
numerous.  His  early  poems  were  collected  in  1814,  with 
the  title  '  Deutschen  Gedichten,'  which  he  published  at  Heidel- 
berg, under  the  assumed  name  of  Freimund  Raimar.  A  Call 
to  Arms,  the  '  Geharnischten  Sonette,'  aroused  attention  by  the 
fierce  hostility  it  breathed  against  Napoleon.  '  Napoleon, 
eine  polit.  Komridie,'  Stuttgart,  1816.  This  was  followed  by 
'  Kranz  der  Zeit,'  celebrating  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  Stutt- 
gart, 1817  ;  'Oestliche  Rosen,'  Leipsic,  1822,  imitated  from  the 
Persian  ;  '  Amarylis,  ein  landliches  Gedicht,'  1825  ;  '  Die 
Makamen  des  Hariri,'  an  oriental  translation,  Stutt,  1826 — 
forming  part  of  a  collection,  in  2  vols.,  entitled  '  Die  Ver- 
wandelungen  des  Abu-Seid  ; '  '  Nal  mid  Demajanti,  ein  in- 
disches  Gedicht,'  Frankfurt,  1828;  'Schi-King,  chinesisches  Lie- 
derbuch,'  1833.  All  his  poems  down  to  this  date  were  collected  in 
'  Gesammelte  Gedichte,' 6  vols.,  Erlangen,  1834— 38  ;  'Erbau- 
liches  und  Beschauliches,  aus  dem  Morgenland,'  2  vols.,  Berlin, 
1836 — 8  ;  '  Sieben  Biicher  Morgenland  ische  Sagen  und  Ges- 
chichten',  2  vols.,  Stutt,  1837  ;  '  Die  Weisheit  des  Brah- 
manen,  ein  Lehrgedicht  in  Bruchstucken,'  6  vols.,  1836—9  ; 
'  Rostem  und  Suhrab,  eine  Heldengeschichte,'  Erl.,  1838  ; 
'BrahmanischeErzahlungen,'  Leip.,1839 ;  '  Amrilkais  der  Dichter 
und  Konig,'  a  translation,  1843;  '  Saul  und  David,  ein  Drama 
der  heiligen  Geschichte,'  Erl.,  1843  ;  '  Herodes  der  Grosse,'  2 
vols.,  Stutt.,  1844  ;  '  Kaiser  Heinrich  IV.,'  2  vols.  Frank.,  1843  ; 
'  Christoforo  Colombo,  Geschichtes-Drama,'  Frank.,  1845  ;  '  Ha- 
nmsa,  oder  die  altesten  Arabischen  Volkslieder  iibersetzt  und 
erlautert,'  2  vols.,  Stutt.,  1846  ;  'Ein  Dutzend  Kampflieder  fiir 
Sehleswig-Holstein.'  The  latest  poem  published  in  his  lifetime 
was  '  Sawitri,'  1866.  There  appeared  posthumously,  '  Lieder  und 
Spriiche,'  edited  by  F.  Rtickert,  1866.  In  1867  was  commenced  a 
collected  edition  of  his  whole  works,  15  vols.,  Frankfurt.  Notices 
of  the  life  and  writings  of  Riickert,  by  Stein,  Kinkel,  Beyer,  and 
Fortlage,  have  been  published. 

RUDOLPHI,  KARL  ASMUND,  Swedish  naturalist  and 
entozoologist,  was  born  at  Stockholm,  July  14,  1771.  His  aca- 
demical education  was  begun  and  ended  at  Greifswald,  but  the 
intermediate  portion  was  received  at  several  of  the  German 
universities.  The  thesis  which  he  sustained  on  acquiring  his 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  was  '  Sur  les  vers  intestinaus,' a 
subject  which  he  studied  with  remarkable  success.  For  a  few 
years  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  medical  science  and  veterinary 
surgery  at  Greifswald,  but  in  1810  he  acquired  the  professorship 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  at  Berlin,  and  there  taught  till  his 
death,  November  29,  1832.  His  principal  writings  are  '  Obser- 
vations circa  vermes  intestinales,'  4to,  Greifswald,  1793 — 1795  ; 
'Entozoorum  historia  naturalis,'  2  vols.,  8vo,  Amsterdam, 
1808—1810;  'Entozoorum  Synopsis,'  8vo,  Berlin,  1819; 
'  Bemerkungen  aus  den  Gebiet  der  Naturgeschichte,  Medecin 
.ind  Thier-arzeneykunde,  auf  seiner  Reise  durch  einen  Theil  von 
Deutschland,  Holland  und  Frankreich  gesammelt.  von  K.  A.  R.,' 
8vo,  Berlin,  1804-5  ;  and  '  Grundriss  der  Physiologie,'  3  vols., 
8vo,  1821—1828.  Rudolphi  was  the  first  to  group  together  all 
the  anneloid  parasites  into  one  class,  which  he  named  Entozoa, 
horn  which  the  class  Scolecida,  as  now  adopted,  only  differs  by 
including,  in  addition,  certain  forms  which  live  free  in  water. 
He  divided  the  group  into  five  orders,  all  of  which  have  long 
been  adopted,  but  latterly  one  has  been  suppressed.  Rudolphi 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  systematist  of  these  animals.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Linnaeus,  a  teacher  of  Johannes  M  filler,  and  has  been 
styled  the  "princeps  helminthologorum." 

RUMKER,  CARL  LUDWIG  CHRISTIAN,  German  astro- 
nomer, was  born  at  Neubrandenburg,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
May  28th,  1788.  After  receiving  his  education  at  the  Graue 
Kloster  and  the  Engineering  Academy  at  Berlin,  he  passed 
an  examination  in  1807  as  engineer  and  architect.  The  French 
occupation  of  North  Germany  greatly  interfered  with  peaceful 
employment  about  that  time ;  and  Rurnker  came  to  England 
in  1808  to  seek  an  opening  for  his  abilities.  He  served  for  a 
time  as  a  midshipman  in  the  East  India  Company's  navy  ;  then 
in  a  merchant-ship  belonging  to  a  private  firm.  In  1811  he 
entered  the  Royal  Navy,  and  served  in  the  'Benbow,'  and 
afterwards  in  the  '  Montague,'  as  naval  instructor.  In  the 
'  Albion '  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean,  met  Baron 
Zach  at  Genoa,  and  contributed  some  astronomical  papers  to 
Zach's  '  Correspondent'  In  1817  he  quitted  the  English  navy, 
removed  to  Hamburg,  became  principal  of  the  School  of 
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Navigation,  and  extended  his  knowledge  of  astronomy  under 
Schumacher  at  Altona  Observatory.  In  1821  he  returned  to 
England,  and  accompanied  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  to  New  South 
Wales,  where  he  took  charge  of  the  newly-founded  observatory 
at  Paramatta.  In  1822  he  anticipated  the  astronomers  of 
Europe  by  obtaining  the  first  view  of  the  return  of  Encke's 
comet.  His  •  observations  on  comets,  solsticial  latitudes,  the 
pendulum,  the  dip  and  declination  of  the  needle,  and  other 
subjects,  were  so  numerous  and  important  as  to  fill  a  volume 
of  the  'Philosophical  Transactions;'  a  collection  especially 
notable  for  his  '  Catalogue  of  Stars  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere.' In  1829  he  changed  his  abode  again  to  Hamburg, 
where  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  principal  of  the  School 
of  Navigation  and  director  of  the  Observatory.  He  became 
renowned  throughout  Germany  as  the  leading  teacher  in  the 
sciences  bearing  upon  navigation.  His  '  Handbook  of  Navi- 
gation,' 1843,  became  a  standard  work,  and  has  gone  through 
many  editions.  His  'Catalogue  of  the  places  of  12,000  Fixed 
Stars  visible  at  Hamburg,'  4to,  1843,  gained  for  him  the  Royal 
Society's  medal.  In  1861  he  presented  to  the  Royal  Astrono- 
mical Society  the  MSS.  of  his  Observations  of  Southern  Stars, 
made  at  Paramatta  in  1826—7.  Riimker,  who  was  a  fellow 
or  member  of  most  of  the  great  scientific  societies  in  Europe, 
went  to  Lisbon  with  the  hope  of  recruiting  his  declining 
health,  and  died  there  on  the  21st  of  December,  1862. 

RUNGE,  OTTO  PHILIPP,  a  celebrated  German  painter, 
was  born  at  Wolgast  in  1776.  He  studied  at  Hamburg,  whence 
he  proceeded  in  1798  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself.  In  1801  he  went  to  Dresden,  where  he  exe- 
cuted numerous  designs — among  others  several  from  the  poems 
of  Goethe,  which  were  greatly  admired  by  Tieck  and  by  the 
poet  himself.  One  of  his  best  oil  paintings,  «  The  Triumph  of 
Love,'  was  painted  at  the  suggestion  of  Tieck.  Runge  returned 
to  Hamburg  in  1804,  and  there,  among  other  things,  produced 
designs  illustrative  of  the  Bible  ;  of  Ossian  ;  and  a  series  of 
the  Seasons,  which  attracted  considerable  attention,  and,  on 
account  of  their  obscurity,  called  forth  some  witticisms — 
amongst  others  from  Goethe.  He  died  December  2nd,  1810. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  relations  of  colours,  '  Farbenkugel,' 
&c,  Hamburg,  1810.  His  'Writings  and  Letters'  were  pub- 
lished at  Hamburg  in  2  vols.  8vo,  1841. 

*  RUPPELL,  WILHELM  PETER  EDUARD  SIMON, 
traveller  and  zoologist,  was  born  at  Frankfurt-am-Main,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1794.  The  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  he  early  indulged 
his  taste  for  travelling  by  visiting  Italy  and  Egypt.  After 
spending  three  years  in  making  the  preliminary  preparations,  he 
in  1822  commenced  the  exploration  of  Africa,  and,  from  that 
year  till  1827,  his  time  was  spent  in  Nubia,  Sennaar,  Kordofan, 
and  Arabia.  From  1830  to  February,  1833,  he  devoted  to  an 
investigation  of  Abyssinia.  During  these  journeys  he  made  ex- 
tensive collections  of  animals,  plants,  antiquities,  and  Abyssinian 
manuscripts,  the  large  proportion  of  which  he  presented  to  the 
museum  and  library  at  Frankfurt.  His  works  abound  in  inform- 
ation of  a  varied  and  trustworthy  kind  respecting  the  countries 
visited  by  him.  They  include  '  Reisen  in  Nubien,  Kordofan 
und  dem  Petraischen  Arabien,  vorziiglich  in  Geographischen- 
Statistischen-Hinsicht,'  8vo,  Frankfurt^  1829  ;  'Reise  in  Abys- 
sinien,'  2  vols.,  8vo.,  1838—1840;  'Neue  Wirbelthiere  zur 
Fauna  Abyssinien,'  8vo,  1835—  1840  ;  '  Systematische  Uebersicht 
der  Vogel  Nord-ost  Afrikas,'  8vo,  1845  ;  and  numerous  papers. 
In  1838  he  received  the  patron's  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society  of  London.   He  is  a  member  of  numerous  societies. 

*  RUSKIN,  JOHN  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  204.]  Mr.  Ruskin  was 
born  on  the  8th  of  February,  1819.  He  completed  his  great 
work  'Modern  Painters,'  by  the  publication  of  the  fifth  volume 
in  1860.  He  has  since  pubbshed  many  volumes,  but  mostly 
small  in  size  and  occasional  in  character.  Several  of  them  have 
been  more  or  less  directly  concerned  with  social  and  pobtical 
economy,  in  which  his  views  diverge  widely  from  those  of  the 
leading  authorities  on  the  subject.  He  had  touched  on  political 
questions  in  some  of  his  larger  works,  but  he  treated  it  more 
specifically  in  '  The  Pobtical  Economy  of  Art  :  being  the  sub- 
stance, with  additions,  of  two  Lectures,'  16mo,  1857  ;  '  "  Unto 
this  Last  : "  four  Essays  on  the  First  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,'  8vo,  1862,  a  work  which  called  forth  much  adverse 
criticism,  and  '  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive.  Three  Lectures  on 
Work,  Traffic,  &c.,'  8vo,  1866.  He  further  developed  his  views 
iu  letters  which  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and  in  '  Time  and 
Tide,  by  Wear  and  Tyne.  Twenty-five  Letters  to  a  Working 
Man  of  Sunderland,  on  the  Laws  of  Work;'  and  he  is  at  present 
engaged  in  writing  a  series  of  letters  to  working  men,  in  one  of 
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which  he  stated  his  intention,  if  ho  found  it  practicable,  to 
establish  on  a  suitable  estate  a  colony  of  working  men,  in  which 
it  should  be  a  fundamental  law  that  no  steam-engine  or  railway 
should  be  admitted.    In  his  more  generally  recognised  position 

1  as  a  teacher  of  art,  he  published  in  1858  '  An  Inaugural  Address, 
delivered  at  the  Cambridge  School  of  Art,  October  2!)th,  1858  ;' 
and  'The  Two  Paths  :  being  Lectures  on  Art  and  its  application 
to  Decoration  and  Manufacture,'  8vo,  1859.  In  1861  a  '  Selection 
from  the  Writings  of  J.  Ruskin'  appeared  in  one  volume  8vo. 
In  1802  he  issued  anew  edition  of  his  '  Pre-Raphaelitism.'  Of 
a  different  class,  but  equally  characteristic,  were  his'  Ethics  of 
the  Dust :  ten  Lectures  to  little  Housewives  on  the  Elements  of 
Crystallization,'  8vo,  1866  ;  and  'The  Queen  of  the  Air  :  being 
a  study  of  the  Greek  Myths  of  Cloud  and  Storm,'  8vo,  1869.  In 
1867,  Mr.  Ruskin  was  appointed  Sir  Robert  Rede's  Lecturer  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  ;  and  on  the  foundation  of  the  Slade 
Professorship  of  Fine  Art  at  the  University,  Mr.  Ruskin  was 
elected  the  first  professor.  On  the  duties  of  this  office  he  entered' 
with  characteristic  zeal  ;  his  lectures  were  largely  attended,  and 
he  supplemented  them  by  personal  instruction  ;  he  set  about 
forming  a  collection  of  drawings  and  engravings  chiefly  from  his 
own  sources  for  the  use  of  the  students  ;  he  drew  up  and  pub- 
lished a  '  Catalogue  of  Examples  arranged  for  elementary  study 
in  the  University  Galleries,'  8vo,  Oxford,  1870,  and  passed 
through  the  press  his  early  lectures,  '  Lectures  on  Art  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  Hilary  Term,  1870,'  Oxford, 
8vo,  1870  ;  and  he  made  what  the  University  authorities  justly 
term  "a  munificent  offer"  of  5000i.  for  the  endowment  of  a 
Master  of  Drawing,  which  was  accepted  by  a  Convocation, 
November  22nd,  1871.  On  the  23rd  November,  Mr.  Ruskin 
was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's.  He 
had  shortly  before  been  proposed  for  the  rectorship  of  Glasgow 
University,  but  the  choice  fell  on  Mr.  Disraeli. 

*  RUSSELL,  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  JOHN  RUSSELL, 
EARL,  formerly  known  as  Lord  John  Russell  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col. 
207].  On  the  return  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  power  in  June,  1859, 
Lord  John  Russell  resumed  office  in  his  administration  as 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  and  in  this  capacity  assisted  in 
concluding  the  commercial  treaty  with  France  in  January,  1860. 
On  the  1st  of  March  following,  he  introduced  a  scheme  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform  ;  which,  after  a  series  of  languid  debates, 
was  finally  withdrawn  on  the  11th  of  June.  On  the  31st  of 
July  he  addressed  a  note  to  the  Sardinian  Government,  dissuad- 
ing it  from  attacking  Austria  or  Naples  ;  but  when,  by  the 
unauthorised  expedition  of  Garibaldi,  the  territory  of  Naples 
had  been  virtually  won  for  Victor  Emmanuel,  he  encouraged 
the  latter  in  its  appropriation  as  a  part  of  his  dominions.  "  Her 
Majesty's  Government,"  he  said,  in  a  despatch  to  the  British, 
minister  at  Turin,  dated  October  27,  1860,  "  could  see  no  suffi- 
cient ground  for  the  severe  censure  with  which  Austria,  France, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  have  visited  the  acts  of  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia. Her  Majesty's  Government  will  turn  their  eyes  rather  to 
the  gratifying  prospect  of  a  people  building  up  the  edifice  of 
their  liberties,  and  consolidating  the  work  of  their  independence, 
amid  the  sympathies  and  good  wishes  of  Europe."  The  position 
of  the  British  Government  in  relation  to  Italy,  about  the  epoch 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing  extract,  was  illustrated  at  the  time 
by  the  publication  of  '  Italy.  Corrected  Report  of  the  Speeches 
of  Lord  John  Russell,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
February  5  and  6,  1861/  8vo,  London,  1861.  On  the  24th  of 
July,  1861,  Lord  John  Russell  issued  his  farewell  address  to  the 
electors  of  the  City  of  London,  whose  representative  he  had 
been  for  twenty  years  ;  and  six  dayrs  afterwards,  July  30,  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Earl  Russell,  of  Kingston- 
Russell,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  Viscount  Amberley,  of  Amberley, 
in  Gloucestershire,  and  of  Ardsalla,  co.  Meath.  Earl  Russell 
was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  on  the  21st  of  May,  1862  ;  and, 
in  1863,  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
of  which  city  he  had  been  made  a  burgess  in  September,  1859  ; 
on  the  9th  of  August,  1863,  received  the  freedom  of  Dundee  ; 
and  made,  a  few  days  after,  at  a  banquet  given  in  his  honour  at 
Blairgowrie,  a  speech  in  which  occurred  the  phrase,  afterwards 
so  amusingly  canvassed,  that,  so  far  as  Reform  was  concerned, 
the  nation  might  "  rest  and  be  thankful." 

On  the  2nd  of  March,  1863,  Earl  Russell  addressed  remon- 
strances to  Russia  on  behalf  of  Poland  ;  and  on  the  17th  of 
June,  concurrently  with  France  and  Austria,  followed  up  this 
step  with  a  note,  in  which  the  grievances  of  the  Poles  were 
exhibited  under  six  different  heads,  and  redress  demanded.  In 

j  November  of  the  same  year  he  declined  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  the  Emperor  of.the  French  to  take  part  in  a  congress  proposed 


to  be  assembled  at  Paris  for  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
Europe  ;  on  the  ground  that,  where  good-will  was  wanting,  such 
a  congress  would  lack  authority  peacefully  to  enforce  its  deci- 
sions. Karl  Russell  displayed  skill  and  firmness  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  consistently  maintained  and  defended  the  neutrality 
of  Great  Britain  during  the  civil  war  in  America;  a  course 
which  he  had  to  pursue  against  the  appeals  of  the  one  party  to 
the  coTitest,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  other.  In  May,  1865, 
he  made  a  concise  and  logical  statement  of  the  dilemma  in 
which  President  Lincoln's  proclamation  of  March,  1861,  declaring 
the  porta  of  the  Confederate  States  to  be  under  blockade,  bad 
placed  the  British  Government.  The  latter,  Lord  Russell 
explained,  had  two  alternatives  :  either  to  acknowledge  the 
belligerent  rights  of  the  North,  and  by  consequence  of  the 
South,  or  else  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  blockade.  The 
former  course  was  adopted  as  a  necessary  consequence  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of  blockade  claimed  by  the 
United  States. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  quarrel  between  Denmark  and  the 
German  powers  in  1863,  Lord  Russell  sought  to  mediate  between 
the  two  parties  ;  and  even  when  he  found  that  the  Dani-h 
Government  obstinately  refused  to  give  any  pledge  that  the 
grievances  to  which  the  Germans  of  the  Duchies  were  sub- 
jected should  be  redressed,  he  still  was  reluctant  not  to  carry 
out  the  engagements  which  were  common  to  the  five  powers 
who  had  signed  the  treaty  of  London.  Of  these  signatories, 
Austria  and  Prussia  were  hostile  to  the  integrity  of  Denmark  ; 
France  and  Russia  were  indifferent ;  whilst  "  England  alone," 
as  Earl  Russell  claims  in  his  pamphlet,  'The  Foreign  Policy  of 
England  from  the  Year  1570  to  the  Year  1870/  8vo,  1871, 
"  sincerely  endeavoured  to  fulfil  her  promise.  ...  It  became  a 
great  question  for  Lord  Pabnerston's  Cabinet  whether,  if  they 
could  obtain  a  binding  stipulation  from  Denmark  in  favour  of 
her  German  subjects,  they  should  advise  the  Queen  to  offer  to 
the  King  of  Denmark  naval  and  military  aid  for  his  defence. 
The  Cabinet,  after  much  deliberation,  decided  that  in  the  case 
supposed  they  should  offer  to  assist  Denmark  by  force  only  in 
case  France  would  join  in  an  alliance  for  that  purpose.  .  .  . 
Had  England  and  France  guaranteed  the  performance  by  Den- 
mark of  her  own  solemn  engagements,  Prussia  and  Austria 
would  have  had  no  case  for  war ;  had  they  entered  upon  it,  the 
military  forces  of  France  and  England,  the  naval  forces  of 
England  and  France,  would  have  been  a  powerful  assistance  to 
Denmark.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  twice  rejected  this 
proposal.  ...  A  further  attempt  at  pacification  was  made  at 
the  Conference  of  London.  But  Denmark,  with  a  small  army, 
and  guns  which  could  not  reach  the  Prussian  army,  was  con- 
fident in  her  own  power  of  resistance  to  the  end.  She  decUned 
the  good  offices  of  the  neutral  powers,  and  fell  a  victim  to  her 
blindness.  Lord  Palmerston,  by  a  happy  suggestion,  saved  her 
from  the  probable  destruction  of  her  capital." 

Viscount  Palmerston  died  on  the  18th  of  October,  1865,  and 
Earl  Russell  succeeded  to  the  premiership.  On  the  12th  of 
March,  1866,  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  that  time  ChanceUor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  introduced  a 
Franchise  Bill,  which,  after  considerable  discussion,  was  read  a 
second  time  on  the  28th  of  April.  With  this  bill,  a  second  for 
the  redistribution  of  seats  was  incorporated  on  the  7th  of  May  ; 
and  on  the  18th  of  June,  the  Government  was  defeated,  by  a 
majority  of  315  to  304,  on  Lord  Dunkellin's  amendment  in 
favour  of  a  borough  franchise  based  on  rating  instead  of  "  clear 
yearly  value,"  or  rental.  The  defeat  was  taken  as  decisive  ;  and 
led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  administration  on  the  26th  of  June ; 
since  which  time  Earl  Russell  has  pursued  a  career  of  indepen- 
dent and  unofficial  liberalism  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which 
lie  introduced  a  bill,  April  9,  1869,  empowering  the  Crown  to 
confer  a  limited  number  of  life  peerages.  The  bill  passed 
through  committee  on  the  3rd  of  June,  but  on  the  8th  of  July, 
was  rejected,  on  the  motion  for  a  third  reading,  by  a  majority  of 
106  votes  against  77.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1870,  he  introduced 
a  motion  for  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  relation  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  defence  of  the  latter  ;  wliich  motion,  after  a  debate,  was 
withdrawn. 

During  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  the  disestablishment 
and  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church,  Earl  RusseU  freely, 
and  in  various  ways,  ventilated  his  opinions.  Thus  he  pub- 
lished a  '  Speech  on  the  Irish  Church.  With  a  Preface,'-  8vo, 
London,  1867,  as  well  as  three  letters  which  were  largely  con- 
versant about  the  same,  and  were  severally  entitled,  '  Letter  to 
the  Right  Honourable  Chichester  Forteseue  on  the  State  of 
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Ireland,'  8vo,  London,  1868,  second  '  Letter,'  8vo,  1868,  third 
'  Letter,'  8vo,  186!)  ;  and  at  a  meeting  over  which  he  presided  at 
St.  James's  Hall,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1868,  he  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  great  point  to  be  secured  was  equality,  which 
might  result  either  from  the  endowment  of  all  the  different 
communions  in  Ireland,  or  from  a  general  disendowment.  On 
the  whole,  looking  at  public  opinion,  and  discarding  any  prefer- 
ences of  his  own,  he  sought  lor  general  disendowment. 

Lord  Russell  has  at  all  times  taken  deep  interest  in  educa- 
tional questions,  and  in  societies  intended  for  the  moral  and 
material  well-being  of  the  people.  He  was  president  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  at  its 
second  annual  meeting  at  Liverpool,  in  1858  ;  and,  on  the  12th 
of  October,  delivered  an  address  which  was  published  with  the 
title  of  '  The  Improvement  of  the  Law,  Health,  Education,  and 
Morals  of  the  People.  The  Inaugural  Address,'  &c,  12mo, 
London,  1858.  Ot  more  local  interest  was  his  'Inaugural 
Address  delivered  at  Tavistock  ...  at  the  fifth  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Devon  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  Art,'  8vo,  London,  1866.  Of  his  more  distinctively 
literary  productions  may  be  mentioned  a  new  edition  of  his 
'  Essay  on  the  History  of  the  English  Government  and  Consti- 
tution,' &c,  8vo,  London,  1865,  French  translation,  by  C.  B. 
Derosne,  8vo,  Paris,  1865;  'The  Life  and  Times  of  Charles 
James  Fox,'  3  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1859 — 66  ;  and  '  Selections 
from  Speeches  of  Earl  Russell,  1817  to  1841  ;  and  from  De- 
spatches, 1859  to  1865.  With  Introductions,'  2  vols.  8vo, 
London,  1870.  Earl  Russell  enjoys  several  honours  and  oflices 
■which  are  incidental  to  his  talent  and  position  ;  being  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Privy  Council ;  G.  C.  M.  G. ;  F.R.S.;  a  Governor 
of  the  Charterhouse  ;  an  Elder  Brother  of  the  Trinity  House  ;  a 
Commissioner  of  Chelsea  Hospital ;  and  a  Trustee  of  the  British 
and  Hunterian  Museums. 

RUSSELL,  JOHN  SCOTT,  F.R.S.  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.  col.  1019]. 

*  RUSSELL,  WILLIAM  HOWARD,  LL.D.  [E.  C.  vol.  v. 
col.  213.]  As  soon  as  the  importance  and  extent  of  the  Sepoy 
Mutiny  were  understood,  Mr.  Russell  was  requested  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  '  Times '  to  proceed  to  India  as  their  Special  Cor- 
respondent. He  reached  India  in  the  latter  part  of  1857  ;  was 
attached  to  the  head-quarters  of  Lord  Clyde,  and,  till  the  entire 
suppression  of  the  mutiny  in  1858,  continued  with  the  army, 
sharing  its  perils  and  regularly  chronicling  its  prowess,  notwith- 
standing considerable  physical  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the 
climate,  whicli  resulted  in  a  serious  illness.  After  his  return  he 
published  '  My  Diary  in  India  in  the  year  1858-9,'  2  vols.  8vo, 
1860,  of  which  the  seventh  thousand  was  published  in  the  same 
year.  In  1858  he  established  the  '  Army  and  Navy  Gazette,'  of 
which  he  took  the  chief  editorship.  The  same  year  he  published 
a  revised  edition  of  '  The  British  Expedition  to  the  Crimea,'  and 
in  1859  a  work  entitled  '  Rifle  Clubs  and  Volunteer  Corps.'  The 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  America,  1861,  led  to  his  visiting  that 
country  in  his  old  vocation  of  special  correspondent  to  the 
'Times,'  and  his  graphic  narratives  of  the  early  engagements 
which  appeared  in  that  journal  excited  intense  interest.  But 
his  description  of  the  encounters  at  Bull  Run  offended  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  North,  and  he  was  refused  permission  to  ac- 
company the  Federal  army  in  the  following  campaign.  He,  in 
consequence,  returned  to  England  in  1862  and  published  '  My 
Diary  North  and  South,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1863,  to  which  he  added  a 
third  volume  in  1865,  especially  devoted  to  Canada.  The  nar- 
rative of  the  reception  of  the  Princess  Alexandra,  and  of  the 
incidents  connected  with  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
which  he  wrote  for  the  '  Times/  was  reprinted  in  America  with 
the  title  '  The  Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Princess 
Alexandra  of  Denmark.  Collected  from  the  description  in  the 
London  'Times'  by  W.  H.  Russell/  8vo,  Boston,  U.  S.,  Cam- 
bridge, U.  S.,  1863  ;  and  he  himself,  in  the  following  year,  pub- 
lished a  distinct  account  in  a  richly  illustrated  volume,  '  A  Me- 
morial of  the  Marriage  of  H.  R.  H.  Albert  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales  and  H.  E.  H.  Alexandra  Princess  of  Denmark,  &c.,'  folio, 
1864.  His  next  important  expedition  was  in  the  '  Great 
Eastern,'  1865,  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  lay  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph,  relating  to  which  he  published  '  The  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph (Dedicated  to  the  Prince  of  Wales),'  4to,  1866.  In  the 
war  of  1866,  he  was  with  the  Austrian  army.  In  1868  he  ap- 
peared in  the  novel  characters,  first,  of  a  novelist  by  the  publica- 
tion of  '  The  Adventures  of  Dr.  Brady  ;'  and,  secondly,  of  a  can- 
didate for  the  representation  of  Chelsea  in  parliament  in  the 
Conservative  interest ;  but  in  neither  was  he  successful.  At  the 
beginning  of  1869  he  left  England  in  order  to  accompany  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  in  their  long  Eastern  tour,  of  which, 


besides  the  letters  in  the  '  Times,'  he  published  a  separate  ac- 
count in  '  A  Diary  in  the  East  during  the  Tour  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales/  8vo,  1869.  The  declaration  of  war 
between  France  and  Germany,  July,  1870,  again  led  him  to  the 
battle-field.  During  the  whole  campaign  he  was  with  the  head- 
quarters of  the  German  army,  and  he  sent  ample  reports  of 
the  events  he  witnessed  to  the  '  Times/  but  hitherto  he  has  not 
published  any  separate  work  on  the  Franco-German  war.  He  was 
treated  with  great  distinction  in  the  German  camp,  and  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany  marked  his  approval  of  Mr.  Russell's  record 
of  German  prowess  by  conferring  on  him  the  iron  cross  of  the 
Order  of  Merit. 

RUSTICI,  GIOVANNI  FRANCESCO,  an  eminent  Italian 
sculptor,  was  born  at  Florence  of  a  noble  family,  about  1470. 
Whilst  studying  and  modelling  in  the  garden  of  the  Medici, 
which  had  been  opened  as  a  sort  of  academy,  Rustici  was  singled 
out  by  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and  placed  as  a  pupil  with 
Andrea  del  Verrochio,  and  when  he  left  Florence,  with  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.  One  of  Rustici's  earliest  works  was  a  bronze  Mercury 
for  a  fountain  in  the  Medici  palace,  and  which  was  made  to  turn 
round  by  the  falling  water.  He  also  executed  rilievi  of  the  An- 
nunciation in  bronze  and  in  marble,  a  Leda,  and  other  classical 
figures ;  and  for  the  guild  of  merchants  three  colossal  bronze 
statues,  St.  John,  a  Pharisee,  and  a  Levite,  for  the  Baptistery  of 
Florence.  These  were  regarded  as  the  finest  modern  works 
produced  in  bronze  up  to  that  time  ;  but  Rustici  was  very  inade- 
quately remunerated,  and  became  so  disgusted  that  for  some  time 
he  seems  to  have  neglected  his  profession.  He  was  generous  and 
devout,  but  of  somewhat  eccentric  manners.  One  of  his  whims 
was  to  keep  a  number  of  animals  about  his  house  and  gardens,  and 
among  the  rest  he  had  a  room  full  of  different  kinds  of  serpents, 
whose  habits  he  delighted  to  watch.  He  modelled  horses  with 
great  spirit,  and  these  and  other  things  he  used  to  present  to  his 
friends.  He  also  modelled  in  terra-cotta,  and  gave  to  the  con- 
vent of  Santa  Lucia  a  rilievo  of  '  Christ  appearing  to  Mary 
Magdalene  in  the  Garden/  which  was  afterwards  vitrified  by 
G.  Delia  Robbia.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  from  Florence, 
Rustici  accepted  an  invitation  from  Francis  I.  of  France,  who 
assigned  him  a  residence,  and  bestowed  on  him  a  handsome 
pension.  Rustici  executed  some  minor  works,  and  prepared  the 
design  of  a  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Francis.  But  he  always 
worked  slowly,  and  Fitmcis  died  before  the  model  was  ready  ; 
and  his  successor  not  only  refused  to  have  it  completed,  hut 
deprived  the  sculptor  of  his  house  and  pension.  Rustici  found 
shelter  for  his  old  age  in  a  French  abbey,  where  he  died  in 
1550. 

RUTHERFORD,  SAMUEL,  a  Scottish  scholar  and  divine, 
"  a  gentleman  by  extraction,"  but  of  whose  earliest  years  little  is 
known,  was  born  about  1600,  in  the  parish  of  Nisbet,  now 
annexed  to  Grading,  in  Roxburghshire.  In  1617  he  became  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.  in  1621,  and  where  he  was  occupied  from  1623 
to  1625  at  once  as  a  regent  in  philosophy  and  a  student  in 
divinity.  In  1627  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Anwoth,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  "by  means  of  the  then  Viscount  Kenmure,  and 
without  any  acknowledgment  or  engagement  to  the  Bishop." 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  devotion  to  study  and  the 
conscientious  performance  of  his  pastoral  duties,  until  the  pub- 
lication of  his  work  against  Arminianism,  entitled  '  Exercita- 
tiones  apologetic*  pro  divina  Gratis,  adversus  Jacobum  Ar- 
minium  ejusque  Asseclas/  8vo,  Amsterdam,  1636,  of  which  an 
earlier  edition  had  already  been  issued  in  1630.  In  June  of  the 
latter  year,  he  was  summoned,  on  account  of  this  work,  before 
the  High  Commission  Court  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  although  a  con- 
currence of  fortunate  accidents  stayed  the  proceedings  for  that 
time,  they  were  some  years  afterwards  resumed  at  the  instance 
of  the  Bishop  of  Galloway.  Rutherford  was  charged  with  non« 
conformity,  with  preaching  against  the  five  Articles  of  Perth, 
and  with  the  production  of  the  '  Exercitationes  ; '  but  when  ha 
came  before  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  he  "altogether 
declined  it  as  a  lawful  judicatory,  and  would  not  give  the 
chancellor  (being  a  clergyman)  and  the  bishops  their  titles." 
Notwithstanding  that  he  was  befriended  by  Lord  Lome,  after- 
wards Marquis  of  Argyle,  and  others,  he  was  sentenced  on  the 
27th  of  July,  1638,  to  deposition  from  his  ministerial  functions, 
and  was  ordered  to  repair  within  six  months  to  Aberdeen,  and 
there  to  confine  himself  during  the  king's  pleasure.  He  con- 
tinued at  Aberdeen  for  upwards  of  a  year  and  a  half ;  and 
whilst  in  that  city  wrote  to  various  correspondents  a  series  of 
letters  which  form  the  bulk  of  a  volume  afterwards  posthumously 
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published  with  the  title  of  'Joshua  RedivivuB  :  or,  Mr.  Ruther- 
lord's  Letters,'  &c,  2  parts,  second  edition,  8vo,  London,  1G71, 
third  edition,  in  which  the  omissions  and  inaccuracies  of  the 
lecond  were  corrected  by  reference  to  the  first,  and  which  con- 
tained sixty-eight  additional  letters,  3  parts,  8vo,  1675,  &c, 
lately  reprinted  at  Bonmahon,  co.  Watcrlbrd,  under  the  editorial 
care  of  the  Rev.  D.  A.  Doudney,  as  '  Letters.  I'.y  the  eminently 
godly  and  learned  Rev.  Samuel  Rutherford,  Professor  of  Diviml  \  , 
St.  Andrew's,'  8vo,  London,  1857.  Political  circum  tances  at 
length  favoured  his  enlargement,  and  lie  returned  to  Anwoth  in 
February,  1638,  and  resumed  his  ministerial  functions  in  that 
place  with  such  ardour  and  success  that  the  whole  of  the  neigh- 
bouring district  is  said  to  have  formed  his  particular  llock.  He 
was  appointed  a  delegate  for  the  presbytery  of  Kirkcudbright  to 
the  memorable  General  Assembly  which  met  at  Glasgow  in 
November,  1638  ;  before  the  members  of  which  he  rehearsed 
the  particulars  of  his  previous  career,  of  his  confinement,  and 
the  causes  which  occasioned  it.  By  this  Assembly  he  was 
appointed  to  the  professorship  of  divinity  in  the  University  of 
St.  Andrew's,  whither  he  proceeded  in  October,  163!),  and  where 
he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Blair  in  the  pastorate  of  the  parish 
church.  In  1643  he  was  deputed  as  one  of  the  Scots  Commis- 
sioners to  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  from  which 
he  finally  returned  in  November,  1647.  During  his  stay  in 
London,  in  the  course  of  which  he  occasionally  preached  before 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  he  produced  various  works,  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  his  '  Divine  Right  of  Presbytery :  or, 
a  peaceable  Plea  for  the  Government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,' 
4to,  London,  1644  ;  'The  Trial  and  Triumph  of  Faith,'  London, 
1645  ;  '  The  Divine  Right  of  Church  Government,  in  opposition 
to  the  Erastians,'  4to,  London,  1646;  '  Christ  dying,  and  drawing 
Sinners,'  London,  1647  ;  'A  Survey  of  the  Spiritual  Antichrist/ 
&c,  2  parts,  4to,  London,  1648;  and  'Lex  Rex,'  a  reply  to  a 
piece  of  exaggerated  loyalty  by  John  Maxwell,  the  excommuni- 
cated Bishop  of  Ross,  of  which  King  Charles  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  "  it  would  scarcely  ever  get  an  answer,"  and  on  account 
of  which,  several  years  subsequently,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
academical  preferments,  his  stipend  confiscated,  and  himself 
confined  to  his  house,  and  cited  to  appear  before  the  ensuing 
parliament  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  whilst  already  lying 
on  his  death-bed.    The  '  Lex  Rex '  was  burned  by  the  hangman 
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at  the  cross  at  Edinburgh  in  1661,  and  also  at  the  gates  of  the 
New  College  of  St.  Andrew's,  of  which  Rutherford  had  been 
appointed  principal  in  January,  1049,  and,  shortly  after,  rector 
of  the  University.  He  refused  more  than  one  offer  of  academical 
employment  and  distinction  abroad  ;  and  died  at  St.  Andrew's 
on  the  2()th  of  March,  1661,  having  nearly  a  month  before,  and 
in  full  view  of  his  death,  published  a  remarkably  clear  anil 
particular  'Testimony'  to  the  Reformation  in  Great  Britain  and 
l  reland. 

Rutherford  was  one  of  the  most  able,  learned,  and  consistent 
of  the  Presbyterians  of  the  17th  century  ;  and  it  has  been  ob- 
served by  Wodrow,  that  those  who  knew  him  best  "were  at  a 
loss  which  to  admire,  his  sublime  genius  in  the  school,  or  his 
familiar  condescension  in  the  pulpit,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
most  moving  and  affectionate  preachers  of  his  time,  or  perhaps 
in  any  age  of  the  Church."  Yet  it  must  be  said  that  Ruther- 
ford, in  spite  of  his  exemplary  and  laborious  zeal  as  a  scholar, 
astor,  and  professor,  was  himself  scarcely  in  advance  of  the  most 
igoted  party  of  his  age  in  the  matter  of  toleration,  as  indeed  he 
exemplified  in  several  of  his  controversial  works,  and  in  parti- 
cular in  his  '  Free  Disputation  against  pretended  Liberty  of  Con- 
science,' London,  1649,  a  work  principally  directed  against  the 
1  ndependeiit  ■;. 

RYCKAERT,  DAVID,  a  celebrated  Flemish  painter,  the 
third  of  that  name  of  a  family  of  painters,  born  at  Antwerp  in 
1612,  was  the  son  and  scholar  of  the  second  David  Ryckaert,  a 
painter  of  some  note,  born  1590,  died  1642.  David  Ryckaert 
painted  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Teniers.  His  subjects  are 
commonly  interiors,  with  peasants  regaling  ;  occasionally  fairs 
and  other  rustic  gatherings  ;  chemists'  laboratories,  &c. ;  and  he 
has  also  left,  like  Teniers,  some  representations  of  the  Tempta- 
tions of  St.  Anthony.  Ryckaert's  pictures  are  much  admired 
for  their  lively,  spirited  composition,  the  expression  of  the  heads, 
and  clear  golden  colour.  The  Antwerp  Museum  possesses  a 
'  Village  Festival '  by  him  (No.  559).  He  was  appointed  dean  of 
the  fraternity  of  St.  Luke  in  1652,  and  died  in  that  city  between 
September  18,  1661,  and  February  18,  1662.  Bryan's  biography 
of  David  Ryckaert  is  full  of  errors,  which  were  pointed  out 
and  the  correct  dates  for  the  first  time  supplied  by  Van  Lerius 
in  the  '  Supplement  au  Catalogue  du  Musee  d'  Anvers,'  1863, 
I  pp.  60—68. 
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*  Q ABINE,  GENERAL  SIR  EDWARD,  R.A.,  K.C.B.  [E.  C. 

O  vol.  vi.  col.  1081.]  In  1865  Major-General  Sabine  was 
promoted  to  be  lieutenant-general ;  in  1869»  he  was  made 
general,  knighted,  and  created  K.C.B.  In  1871  "the  increasing 
weight  of  years  "  led  him  to  resign  the  presidency  of  the  Royal 
Society,  which  he  had  held  for  eleven  years,  to  the  general  satis- 
faction of  the  fellows  and  benefit  to  the  society;  and  on  the 
anniversary  meeting,  November  30,  1871,  he  relinquished  the 
chair  to  his  successor,  Professor  Airy,  the  Astronomer  Royal. 
His  observations  '  On  the  Cosmical  Features  of  Terrestrial 
Magnetism '  appeared  in  1862. 

SADELER,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Flemish  engravers,  of 
whom  the  following  are  the  most  eminent : — Jean  Sadeler, 
born  at  Brussels  about  1550,  was  brought  up  to  his  father's  busi- 
ness of  damascening,  or  engraving  iron  and  steel  in  patterns,  and 
inlaying  it  with  gold  or  silver  ;  but  having  studied  drawing  the 
figure,  he,  when  about  20,  began  to  engrave  on  copper.  His 
early  plates,  chiefly  after  German  designers,  were  hard  and 
meagre  in  manner  ;  but  he  went  to  Italy,  and  there  acquired  a 
freer  and  better  style.  In  all,  he  engraved  nearly  200  plates. 
His  best  are  scriptural  subjects,  after  Bassano,  Oaravaggio,  Van 
Orley,  &c,  in  which  there  are  peculiar  effects  of  light  and  shadow. 
He  also  engraved  many  portraits,  and  some  landscapes.  He  died 
at  Venice  about  1600. — Raphael  Sadeler,  younger  brother  and 
scholar  of  Jean  Sadeler,  was  born  at  Brussels  about  1555.  He 
assisted  his  brother  in  many  of  his  plates  ;  but  about  150  bear  his 
own  signature.  Several  of  these  are  from  his  own  designs,  but  the 
best  are  those  after  Jan  van  Achen  and  Martin  de  Vos.  He 
engraved  with  spirit  and  freedom,  and  his  best  prints  are  much 


esteemed.  He  is  said  by  some  authorities  to  have  died  at 
Venice  in  1617,  while  others  say  he  removed  to  Munich,  and 
died  there  in  1628. — Gilles  or  Egidius  Sadeler,  brother,  or 
nephew,  and  scholar  of  Jean  and  Raphael  Sadeler,  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1570.  He  was  by  far  the  best  engraver  of  the 
family.  He  designed  and  drew  with  spirit  and  facility  ;  en- 
graved with  firmness,  clearness,  and  precision ;  and  was  free  from 
stiffness  in  manner.  His  prints  embrace  almost  every  variety  of 
subject.  Some,  including  scriptural  and  classical  subjects,  and 
a  series  of  52  views  of  Roman  antiquities,  are  from  his  own 
designs  ;  others  are  after  Raffaelle  and  other  great  Italian 
masters,  or  Albert  Diirer  and  other  German  and  Netherlandish 
artists,  and  many  are  portraits.  In  all,  there  are  231  plates  by 
him.  Gilles  Sadeler  went  to  Prague  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Emperor  Rudolph  II.,  and  continued  to  be  patronised  by  his 
two  successors.  He  died  at  Prague  in  1629.  There  was  a  suc- 
ceeding generation  of  Sadelers,  engravers,  but  their  works  are  of 
little  value. 

SAFARIK,  PAL  JOZSEF  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  237],  died  on  the 
26th  of  June,  1861. 

SAGRA,  RAMON  DE  LA,  a  Spanish  economist  and  na- 
turalist, was  born  at  Coruna  in  179S.  After  receiving  his 
education  at  Madrid,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  botanical 
gardens  at  Havana,  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  professor  of  agri- 
cultural botany,  in  1S20.  In  1S35  he  returned  to  Paris,  at 
which  city  and  at  Madrid  his  subsequent  time  was  chiefly 
spent.  From  1854  to  1856  he  sat  in  the  Spanish  Cortes  ;  but  on 
the  forcible  dissolution  of  the  General  Assembly  by  General 
O'Donnell  and  the  restoration  of  the  form  of  government  of 
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1845,  he  retired  into  private  life.  He  wrote  a  large  number 
of  works,  many  of  tliem  pamphlets,  on  natural  history,  poli- 
tical economy,  and  social  matters.  The  most  important  of  these 
are  the  following: — '  Licciones  di  Economia  Social,'  12mo, 
Madrid,  1840  ;  and  his  works  on  Cuba.  The  latter  are  essen- 
tially different  editions  of  the  same  work.  It  first  took  form  in 
1831  as  '  Historia  ec'onomica  politica,  y  estadistica  de  la  Isla  de 
Cuba,'  4to,  Havana.  It  appeared  in  a  much  enlarged  form  under 
a  somewhat  different  title,  in  two  folio  volumes  in  1837 — 42  ; 
and  a  still  larger  work  was  commenced  in  1861,  having  for  title, 
'  Historia  fiska  economica,  etc.,  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba,'  which  he  pro- 
posed to  complete  in  ten  folio  volumes.  He  also  published 
'  Icones  plantarum  in  flora  Cubena  descriptarum,'  folio,  18G3, 
with  133  plates.    He  died  in  the  early  part  of  1871. 

SAINT-HILAIRE,  AUGUSTE.  |E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  242.] 
Though  known  as  Auguste  Saint-Hilaire,  his  full  name  was 
Augustin  Francois  Cesar  Prouvensal  de  Saint-Hilaire.  He  died 
at  Orleans,  September  30,  1853. 

SAINT-HILAIRE,  ISIDORE  GEOFFROY,  zoologist,  was 
born  at  Paris,  December  16,  1805.  He  was  the  son  of  Geoffroy 
Etienne  Saint-Hilaire,  whose  work  he  continued,  and  in  whose 
footsteps  he  closely  followed.  His  education  was  received  in 
Paris,  and  he  commenced  writing,  as  also  performing  ofhcial 
duties,  in  his  19th  year;  for  in  1824  he  acted  as  assistant  naturalist 
at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  In  1820  he  became  assistant  professor 
of  zoology  to  his  father  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and 
in  1837  his  assistant  at  the  Faculty  of  Sciences.  In  1838  he 
went  to  Bordeaux  as  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  there,  for 
the  purpose  of  organising  that  faculty ;  but  as  soon  as  the  task 
was  performed  he  returned  to  Paris.  In  1840  he  acted  as  in- 
spector-general of  the  University  of  Paris,  and,  his  father  becom- 
ing blind  in  1841,  he  succeeded  to  the  professorship  of  zoology 
at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  In  1850  he  succeeded  M. 
de  Blainville  in  the  similar  professorship  at  the  Faculty  of 
Sciences.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  the  first  president  of  the 
Societe  d'Acclimatation,  in  the  founding  and  organising  of  which 
he  had  the  principal  share.  He  died  November  10,  1861.  Like 
his  father,  he  wrote  numerous  works  and  papers,  and,  like  him, 
he  belonged  to  the  school  of  philosophical  naturalists.  The  one 
great  aim  which  he  constantly  pursued  was  the  construction  of  a 
general  system  of  zoology.  The  germs  of  the  ideas  which  he 
developed  more  fully  in  later  life  were  enunciated  by  him  in 
writings  published  before  his  30th  year,  such  as  the  articles  on 
the  Mammalia,  in  the  '  Dictionnaire  Classique  d'Histoire  Na- 
turelle.'  The  articles  were  subsequently  collected  into  a  volume, 
which  is  remarkable  for  the  strong  generalising  tendency  which 
was  one  of  his  chief  characteristics.  He  carried  on  the  investiga- 
tions into  monstrosities  commenced  by  his  father,  and  showed 
that  abnormal  developments  were  as  much  amenable  to  law  as 
normal  structures,  and  that  they  afforded  considerable  aid  to  the 
zoological  systematist.  He  objected  to  the  system  of  linear 
classifications  generally  adopted  by  naturalists,  and  showed  how 
essential  it  was  that  collateral  should  be  indicated  alongside  with 
the  direct  affinities,  which  object  he  sought  to  effect  by  means  of 
his  system  of  parallel  classification.  The  great  work  of  his  life 
was  his  '  Histoire  naturelle  generale  des  regnes  organiques, 
principalement  etudiee  chez  Fhomme  et  les  animaux,'  8vo,  Paris, 
1854—62.  The  work  is  only  a  fragment,  and  was  in  progress 
when  he  died.  The  published  portion  comprises  the  first  two 
volumes  and  nineteen  chapters  of  the  third.  The  ground  covered 
extends  over  two  only  of  the  six  sections  in  which  he  proposed 
to  develop  his  subject.  The  programme  of  the  work  prefixed  to 
the  first  volume  indicates  that  several  more  volumes  would  have 
been  required  to  complete  it.  Two  other  works  of  high  value 
were  written  by  him.  The  first  is  entitled  '  Histoire  generale  et 
particuliere  des  anomalies  de  l'organisation  chez  l'liomme  et  les 
animaux,  ou  traite  de  Teratologic,'  3  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1832 — 37; 
and  the  second,  '  Acclimatation  et  domestication  des  Animaux 
utiles,'  4e  ed.  8vo,  Paris,  1861.  He  was  popularly  known  as  one 
of  the  principal  advocates  of  the  use  of  horse-flesh  for  human 
consumption.  A  memoir  of  him  is  given  by  M.  de  Quatrefages 
in  the  '  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  d'Acclimatation '  for  1862,  of  which 
an  English  translation  appears  in  the  '  Smithsonian  Report '  for 
the  same  year. 

SAINT-JUST,  LOUIS  ANTOINE,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent actors  in  the  first  French  revolution,  was  born  at  Decize,  in 
the  Nivernais,  August  25th,  1767.  He  received  a  good  educa- 
tion at  Soissons,  studied  law  at  Rheims,  and  went  to  Paris  in 
1789  to  find  a  publisher  for  a  satirical  poem,  '  Organt,'  which 
appeared  in  two  volumes  in  that  year.  The  revolution  was  just 
becoming  of  serious  import ;  he  threw  himself  into  it  with  eager- 


ness, and  soon  acquired  influence  by  his  ability,  eloquence,  and 
knowledge.  He  could  not  enter  the  National  Assembly  because 
he  had  not  attained  the  age  of  25  ;  but  he  formed  intimacies 
witli  some  of  the  h  ading  spirits  of  the  time,  and  in  1791  pub- 
lished his  '  Esprit  de  la  Revolution  et  de  la  Constitution  de  la 
France,'  in  which  he  breathed  forth  the  most  enthusiastic  yearn- 
ings for  liberty,  equality,  and  the  other  watchwords  of  the 
day.  In  1792  he  entered  the  National  Convention  as  deputy  for 
Aisne,  just  after  the  September  massacres ;  and  in  his  first 
speech,  on  the  13th  of  November,  drew  attention  by  the  intensity 
with  which  he  advocated  the  death  of  the  king.  The  Girondists 
wished  him  to  join  their  party,  but  he  refused  to  adopt  their 
comparatively  moderate  views.  After  the  execution  of  the  king, 
Saint-Just  introduced  many  measures  for  improving  the  army 
and  encountering  the  enemy,  who  were  threatening  the  frontiers, 
lie  became  at  the  same  time  president  of  the  Convention,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  (in  spite  of  his 
education  and  high  moral  character)  one  of  the  most  merciless 
organisers  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Any  one  suspected  of  royalism, 
or  even  of  timid  republicanism,  was  by  him  at  once  consigned  to 
the  guillotine,  with  no  more  hesitation  than  was  exhibited  by 
Robespierre  and  Couthon,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  close 
alliance.  In  the  winter  of  1793—4  he  spent  much  time  on  the 
frontier,  exercising  almost  despotic  power  over  the  generals  in 
command  of  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the  North,  and 
greatly  contributing  towards  their  success  by  his  energy  and 
ability  in  obtaining  supplies  for  the  troops.  In  Paris,  after  he 
had  joined  them  in  revolutionary  movements,  he  voted  for  the 
condemnation  of  the  Hebertists,  and  then  of  the  Dantonists,  but 
remained  in  unbroken  amity  with  Robespierre.  It  is  believed 
by  some  French  historians  that  Saint-Just  had  great  influence 
over  Robespierre,  although  current  views  represent  the  latter  as 
a  master  and  the  former  as  his  disciple.  During  one  of  his  visits 
to  the  army  of  the  north  in  1794  a  plot  was  formed  against  him 
by  Collot  d'Herbois,  Fouche,  Tallien,  and  others,  who  resented 
the  destruction  of  Danton.  Saint-Just  shared  with  Robespierre, 
Couthon,  and  Le  Bas  the  accusation,  trial,  and  condemnation 
which  brought  them  to  the  guillotine  on  the  28th  of  July,  1794. 
He  met  death  with  sullen  silence.  None  of  the  leaders  of  the 
revolution  presented  a  more  remarkable  study  than  Saint-Just; 
for  his  dignified  private  character  and  cultivated  mind  never  for 
an  instant  stood  in  the  way  of  his  remorseless  slaughter  of  all 
whom  he  believed  to  be  unfaithful  to  the  republic.  Six  years 
after  his  death  appeared  'Fragments  d'lnstitutions  Republi- 
caines,'  1800  ;  a  collection  of  "  ideas"  picked  out  from  his  speeches 
and  reports,  with  a  preface  by  Nodier. 

(Hamel,  Histoire  de  Saint-Just,  Paris,  1859.) 

SAINT-PIERRE,  J.  H.  BERNARDIN.    [Pierre,  Ber- 

NARDIN  DE  St.,  E.  C.  Vol.  IV.  Col.  827.] 

SAINTE-BEUVE,  CHARLES  AUGUSTIN,  a  French  poet 
and  critic,  was  born  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1804,  at  Boulogne- 
sur-Mer,  where  his  father,  who  died  two  months  before  his  birth, 
was  a  principal  comptroller  in  the  revenue  department.  His 
early  training  consequently  fell  on  his  mother,  who  was  an  Eng- 
lish lady,  and  who  executed  her  task  with  care  and  discretion. 
He  was  educated  until  his  14th  year  at  a  school  at  Boulogne, 
after  which  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  successively 
at  the  Institution  Landry,  the  College  Charlemagne,  and  the 
College  Bourbon.  Choosing  medicine  as  a  profession,  and  espe- 
cially devoting  himself  to  anatomy,  he  distinguished  himself  as 
a  student  of  the  Hopital  Saint-Louis.  He  became  possessed, 
however,  with  an  ambition  for  literary  distinction  ;  and  in  1824 
began  to  contribute  to  '  Le  Globe,'  in  which  he  wrote,  in  January, 
1827 — the  same  year  in  which  he  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Hopital  Saint-Louis — a  critique  of  the  '  Odes  et  Ballades '  of 
Victor  Hugo.  His  first  published  work  was  entitled  '  Tableau 
historique  et  critique  de  la  Poesie  francaise  et  du  Theatre  francais 
du  seizieme  Siecle,'  12mo,  Paris,  1828,  "edition  revue  et  tres- 
augmentee,  suivie  de  Portraits  particuliers  des  principaux 
Poetes,"  12mo,  Paris,  1843,  which  was  received  by  the  'Revue 
Francaise '  as  a  model  of  criticism,  and  which  was  followed  by  a 
volume  of  great  power  and  realism,  entitled  '  Vie,  Poesies,  et 
Pensees  de  Joseph  Delorme,'  16mo,  Paris,  1829,  8vo,  1830,  and 
reissued,  with  '  Les  Consolations '  and  other  poems,  or  groups  of 
poems,  which  had  also  been  severally  published,  in  '  Poesies 
Completes,'  12mo,  Paris,  1840,  and  in  a  more  perfect  edition, 
entitled  '  Poesies  Completes.  lre  Partie  :  Vie,  Poesies,  et  Pensees 
de  Joseph  Delorme.  2e  Partie  :  Les  Consolations.  Pensees 
d'Aout.  Notes  et  Souvenirs.  Un  dernier  Reve,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Paris, 
1863.  In  1829  he  commenced,  in  the  'Revue  de  Paris,'  a  series 
of  '  Portraits  litteraires,'  of  which  the  first  was  devoted  to 
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Boileau,  ami  whioh,  from  the  year  1831,  he  continued  in  the 
'  Revue  des  Deux  Momles.'    They  were  ufterwards  published  in 

2  Vols.  12mt>,  Paris,  1844,  "  nouvellc  editiun,  revue  et  eorrigee, 

3  vols.  12mo,  Paris,  1804.  Al'ler  the  Revolution  of  .July,  1830, 
M.  Sainte-Beuve  endeavoured  to  turn  the  'Globe,'  at  that  time 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Leroux,  into  an  organ  of  Saint  Simon- 
iauisni  ;  and  about  1831  became  a  contributor  to  the  '  National.' 
In  1832  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Luncnnais,  and  signalised 
tin;  influence  of  that  eccentric  man  upon  his  character,  by  the 
production  of  a  romance  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  strife  be- 
tween flesh  and  spirit,  entitled  '  Volupto,'  12mo,  Paris,  183  1,  fifth 
edition,  12mo,  Paris,  1801.  In  1837  he  made  a  tour  in  Switzer- 
land, during  which  he  delivered  an  academical  course  of  Lectures 
at  Lausanne  on  the  history  of  Port-Royal  ;  a  subject  which  he 
afterwards  treated  in  a  remarkable  work,  entitled  '  Port-Royal,' 
3  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1840 — 48,  second  edition,  5  vols.  8vo,  Paris, 
1860.  It  was  in  1837  that  he  first  published  the  '  Pense.es 
d'Aout,'  18mo,  Paris,  which  have  been  already  mentioned.  In 
1840  he  was  made  librarian  of  the  Bibliothequc  Mazarine  ;  and 
on  the  27th  of  February,  1845,  was  received  as  a  member  of  the 
Acaddmie  Franchise,  in  succession  to  M.  Casimir  Delavigne,  on 
which  occasion  the  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  new  member  was 
pronounced  by  M.  Victor  Hugo.  In  October,  1848,  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve  absented  himself  temporarily  from  France,  and  delivered 
at  the  University  of  Liege  a  course  of  lectures  on  French  litera- 
ture, afterw  ards  published  with  the  title  of '  Chateaubriand  et 
son  Groupe  littdraire  sous  l'Empire.  Cours  professe  a.  Liege  en 
1848—1849,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1860,  second  edition,  2  vols. 
12mo,  Paris,  1861.  In  1850  he  became  connected  with  the 
'  Constitutionuel,'  to  which,  and  to  the  '  Moniteur  Universe!,' 
which  he  joined  in  1852,  he  contributed  those  remarkable  literary 
and  biographical  articles  afterwards  published  with  the  title  of 
'  Causeries  du  Lundi,'  15  vols.  12mo,  Paris,  1857 — 62,  and  parts 
of  which  were  reissued  as  '  Galerie  des  Femmes  celebres,  tiree 
des  Causeries  du  Lundi,'  8vo,  Paris,  1859,  and  'Galerie  nouvelle,' 
&c,  8vo,  Paris,  1864.  The  '  Causeries'  were  remarkable  for  the 
fineness  and  lightness  of  the  author's  manipulation,  for  his  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  for  his  wide  sympathies  and  minute 
curiosity,  and  for  his  good  taste  and  good  sense.  In  1852  M. 
Sainte-Beuve  was  appointed  professor  of  Latin  poetry  in  the 
College  de  France  ;  but  as  his  lectures  were  interrupted  by  a 
noisy  and  adverse  party  of  the  students,  he  gave  them  publicity 
in  another  form,  with  the  title  of  '  Etude  but  Virgile,  suivie 
d'une  Etude  sur  Quintus  de  Smyrne,'  12tno,  Paris,  1857.  About 
the  end  of  the  last-named  year  he  accepted  the  post  of  master  of 
conferences  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  which  he  resigned  in  1861,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  resumption  of  his  intermitted  connection 
with  the  '  Constitutionuel.'  He  was  promoted  on  the  28th  of 
April,  1865,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Senate,  in  which  he  distin- 
guished himself  for  Lis  love  of  the  principles  of  free  thought. 
He  defended  the  reputation  of  M.  Ernest  Penan  ;  and  the  last 
work  on  which  he  was  engaged  was  a  defence  of  Proudhon. 
During  his  latter  years  M.  Sainte-Beuve  suffered  from  the  stone, 
against  which  he  struggled  with  great  constancy  and  cheerful- 
ness, but  of  which  he  at  length  died  on  the  13th  of  October, 
1869.  To  the  list  of  works  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  which  have  been 
already  mentioned,  may  be  added,  '  Portraits  coutemporains  et 
divers,'  2  vols.  12mo,  Paris,  1846,  new  edition,  3  vols.  12mo, 
1855  ;  'Portraits  des  Femmes,'  12mo,  Paris,  1844,  new  edition, 
1855  ;  and'Nouveaux  Lundis,'  vols.  i. — x.  12mo,  Paris,  1863 
—68. 

*  SAINTE-CLAIRE  DEVILLE,  CHARLES,  geologist  and 
physical  geographer,  was  born  at  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  1814.  His  education  was  received  at  Paris, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  completed  he  undertook  a  scientific  journey, 
1839 — 43,  through  the  group  of  islands  of  which  St.  Thomas 
formed  one.  On  his  voyage  out  he  stopped  for  a  time,  first  at 
the  island  of  Teneriffe,  and  then  at  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  A 
whole  year  was  devoted  to  Guadaloupe,  during  which  it  was  sub- 
jected to  a  violent  earthquake.  He  then  returned  to  Paris,  and 
devoted  a  portion  of  Ins  time  to  publishing  an  account  of  his 
researches.  In  1855  he  went  to  Italy,  and  was  an  attentive 
observer  of  the  volcanic  phenomena  afforded  by  Vesuvius.  This 
volcano  was  again  visited  by  him  in  1861.  More  recently  he. 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  volcanic  eruptions  at  Santorin. 
Latterly  his  attention  has  been  given  largely  to  meteorological 
questions.  He  has  for  many  years  supplemented  Elie  de  Beau- 
mont's geological  lectures  at  the  College  de  France,  Paris.  His 
writings  are  somewhat  voluminous.  Almost  his  first  important 
publication  was  his  '  Voyage  geblogique  aux  Antilles  et  aux 
lies  de  Teneriffe  et  de  Fogo,  &c.,'  folio,  Paris,  1847—48  ;  and  | 


another  edition  appeared  in  quarto  in  1856 — 64.  Most  of  hi* 
papers  have  been  contributed  to  tin:  'GomptM  KeiidiiH.'  Those 
on  volcanoes,  meteorology,  and  on  the  modifications  of  sulphur 
by  heat  and  solvents  are  of  special  value,  lie  is  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  as  also  of  numerous  oilier  learned 
bodies  in  franco  and  elsewhere,  and  is  mi  offices  of  the  Legion 

°  *  SAINTE-CLAIRE  DEVILLE,  HENRI  ETIENNE, 
French  chemist,  younger  brother  of  the  geologist,  was  born  on 
the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  March  11th,  1818.  On  completing  his 
literary  education  in  France,  he  instructed  himself  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  science.  Making  chemistry  his  special  study,  he  lilted 
up  for  himself  a  laboratory,  engaged  for  several  years  In  experi- 
mental research,  and  obtained  the  doctorate  of  science  and  ol  me- 
dicine. In  1844,  when  a  faculty  of  science  was  established  at 
Besancon,  he  was  charged  with  its  organisation,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  became  dean  and  professor  of  chemistry..  In  1851 
he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  at  the  Ecole  Nor- 
male ;  in  1853  he  became  adjunct,  and  in  1859  successor,  to  M. 
Dumas  in  the  chair  of  chemistry  at  the  Faculty  of  Sciences. 
He  was  decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1855,  and  in 
1861  was  admitted  into  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  succeeding 
Berliner  in  the  section  of  mineralogy.  Many  of  the  earlier 
experiments  of  M.  H.  E.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  were  on  essences 
and  resins,  and  were  described  in  '  Recherches  theoriques  sur  les 
Essences  et  les  Resins,'  as  one  of  the  '  Collection  des  Theses,' 
published  by  the  Ecole  de  Medecine,  1843.  In  1849  his  experi- 
ments on  nitric  acid  settled  some  disputed  points  concerning  its 
constitution  and  atomic;  relations.  In  1853  he  introduced  a  new 
method  of  mineral  analysis  by  the  employment  of  gaseous  and 
vaporic  reagents,  thereby  getting  rid  of  errors  attendant  on  the 
filtering  of  liquids.  In  the  same  year  he,  by  desire  of  the  Em- 
peror, commenced  his  important  researches  into  the  possible 
modes  of  obtaining  aluminium,  associating  himself  in  the  work 
with  Debray,  in  the  manufactory  at  Javel.  Wohler's  discovery 
of  aluminium  as  an  independent  metal  had  shown  chemists  how 
to  isolate  it  for  experimental  and  special  purposes  ;  but  the  cost 
was  too  great  to  permit  of  the  use  of  the  metal  in  general  manu- 
factures. Sainte-Claire  Deville  pursued  his  investigations  to  a 
great  length,  and  with  marked  success  [Aluminium,  E.  C. 
vol.  i.  col.  262  ;  and  Aluminium  ;  Aluminium  Bronze,  E.  C.  S. 
col.  110].  The  results  were  published  in  the  French  scientific 
journals  from  time  to  time,  especially  in  the  '  Annales  de  Chiiuie 
et  de  Physique,'  vols,  xliii.  and  xlvi.,  and  afterwards  collected  in 
a  treatise,  '  De  l'Aluminium  ;  ses  proprietes,  sa  fabrication,  et 
ses  applications,'  1859.  Other  important  papers  by  him  are  on 
metallic  carbonates  and  their  combinations;  on  the  three  molecu- 
lar states  of  silica  ;  on  a  general  method  of  eliminating  simple 
substances  from  volatile  compounds;  on  the  variations  in  chemical 
affinity  by  changes  of  temperature  ;  on  the  metallurgy  of  pla- 
tinum; on  the  permeability  of  iron  to  gases  at  high  temperatures; 
on  the  measurement  of  high  temperatures,  &c.  Published  in  a 
separate  form  are  '  Des  lois  des  N ombres  en  Chiiuie,  et  de  la 
Variation  de  leurs  Constants,'  1861  ;  Notes  and  Appendix  to  a 
French  translation  of  Faraday's  '  History  of  a  Caudle,'  relating 
to  lamps,  stearine,  gas-lighting,  &c,  1865  ;  '  Legons  sur  la  Dis- 
sociation,' published  by  the  Societe  Chimique  of  France,  1S66  ; 
'  Lemons  de  Chimie,  professees  en  1865  and  1867,'  published  by 
the  same  society,  1869  ;  '  Proprietes  physiques  et  Pouvoir  calori- 
fique  des  Petroles  et  les  Huiles  minerales,'  1869. 

SAISSET,  EMILE  EDMOND,  a  French  philosopher,  was 
born  on  the  16th  of  September,  1S14,  at  Montpellier,  where  his 
father  practised  as  a  physician.  In  1S33  he  entered  the  Ecole 
Normale,  which  he  quitted  with  the  title  of  agrege  de  philoso- 
phic, and  to  which,  after  giving  instruction  in  various  colleges  in 
the  provinces,  and  in  Paris  at  the  College  Henri  IV.,  he  returned 
in  1842  to  occupy  the  post  of  assistant  professor  of  the  history  of 
philosophy.  He  subsequently  filled  other  academical  offices, 
and  from  1849  to  1852  lectured  at  the  Sorbonne  on  the  history 
of  philosophy,  as  assistant  professor  to  M.  Damiron,  whom,  after 
his  death,  on  the  1 1th  of  January,  1S62,  he  succeeded  in  his  chair 
as  professor,  as  well  as  in  that  which  he  occupied  as  a  member  of 
the  Academie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques,  to  the  latter 
of  which  distinctions  M.  Saisset  was  received  on  the  7th  of 
February,  1863.  M.  Saisset  was  decreed  a  knight  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  on  the  2Sth  of  March,  1S51  ;  and  he  died  at  Paris  on 
the  17th  of  December,  1S03. 

His  works  include  a  thesis,  entitled  '  ^Enesideme,'  8vo,  Paris, 
1840,  which  was  afterwards  incorporated,  with  other  articles,  in 
a  volume,  entitled  '  Le  Scepticisuie.  iEnesideine.  Pascal.  Kant. 
|  Etudes  pour  servir  a  PHistoire  critique  du  Scepticisme  ancien  et 
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moderne,'  8vo,  Paris,  1865,  new  edition,  12mo,  1865  ;  'Essais 
sur  la  Philosophie  et  la  Religion  au  XIXC  Siecle,'  12mo,  Paris, 
1845,  a  collection  of  articles  from  the  '  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes;' 
the  sections  entitled  '  Morale'  and  '  Theodicee,'  forming  half  the 
volume  called  'Manuel  de  Philosophie,  a  1' Usage  des  Colleges,' 
8vo,  Paris,  1845,  fourth  edition,  8vo,  1863,  to  which  M.  Amadee 
Jacques  contributed  the  '  Introduction '  and  '  Psychologie,'  and 
M.  Jules  Simon  the  sections  on  '  Logique '  and  '  Histoire  de  la 
Philosophie  ;'  '  Melanges  d'Histoire,  de  Morale  et  de  Critique,' 
12mo,  Paris,  1859  ;  '  Essai  de  Philosophie  religieuse,'  2  vols. 
12mo,  Paris,  1859,  third  edition,  "revue  et  augmentee  d'eclair- 
cissements,"  2  vols.  12mo,  Paris,  1862,  English  translation,  bear- 
ing the  double  titles  of  '  Modern  Pantheism '  and  '  Essay  on 
Religious  Philosophy,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Edinburgh,  London,  and 
Dublin,  1863  ;  1  Pre'curseurs  et  Disciples  de  Descartes,'  &c,  8vo 
and  12mo,  Paris,  1862  ;  and  two  volumes  of  posthumous  publi- 
cation, each  of  which  formed  part  of  the  '  Bibliotheque  de  Philo- 
sophic contemporaine,'  entitled  respectively  '  L'Ame  et  la  Vie. 
Etude  sur  la  Renaissance  de  l'Animisme,  suivie  d'un  Examen 
critique  de  l'Esthetique  franchise,'  12mo,  Paris,  1864,  and  'Cri- 
tique et  Histoire  de  la  Philosophie.  Fragment  et  Discours,' 
12mo,  Paris,  1865.  M.  Saisset  likewise  produced  an  annotated 
translation  of  St.  Augustin's  '  City  of  God,'  entitled  '  La  Cite  de 
Dieu.  Traduction  nouvelle,  avec  une  Introduction  et  des  Notes,' 
&c,  4  vols.  12mo,  Paris,  1855  ;  an  amended  translation  of  the 
'  Letters'  of  Leonhard  Euler,  '  Lettres  a  une  Princesse  d'AUe- 
magne  sur  divers  Sujetsde  Physique  et  de  Philosophic,  preeedi'es 
de  l'Eloge  d'Euler,  par  Condorcet,'  12mo,  Paris,  1843,  illustrated 
edition,  2  vols.  12mo,  Paris,  1859,  new  edition,  1866  ;  and  a 
critical  translation,  the  first  which  had  been  made  into  French, 
of  the  'Works'  of  Spinoza,  '  OEuvres.  Traduites,  &c,  avec  une 
Introduction  critique,'  2  vols.  12mo,  Paris,  1843,  new  edition, 
"revue  et  augmentee,"  3  vols.  12mo,  Paris,  1861. 

*  SALA,  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS,  a  journalist,  novelist,  and 
miscellaneous  author,  whose  father  was  an  Italian,  and  whose 
mother  was  a  popular  English  vocalist  of  West  Indian  extrac- 
tion, was  born  in  London  in  1828.  He  was  educated  as  an  artist, 
but  soon  abandoned  his  profession  in  favour  of  a  literary  career. 
He  was  amongst  the  earliest  contributors  to  '  Household  Words,' 
and  wrote  many  of  the  articles  and  sketches  of  modern  life,  and 
especially  of  London  life,  which  conduced  to  the.  popularity  of 
that  publication.  He  was  an  extensive  and  regular  contributor 
to  the  'Welcome  Guest,'  and  the  founder  and  first  editor  of 
'Temple  Bar;'  and  wrote,  for  the  '  Cornhill  Magazine,'  a  series 
of  papers  on  Hogarth.  He  has  been  connected,  more  or  less  in- 
timately, with  various  other  periodicals  ;  and  he  wrote  for 
several  years  in  the  '  Illustrated  London  News.'  Of  late  he  has 
been  most  prominently  known  as  a  correspondent  of  the  '  Daily 
Telegraph,'  which  he  has  represented  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  Algeria  and  the  United  States  of  America.  During 
a  professional  sojourn  at  Paris,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  late 
war  between  France  and  Germany,  he  became,  on  one  occasion, 
a  victim  to  the  popular  suspicion,  and  was  subjected  to  a  short 
imprisonment,  in  the  course  of  which  he  encountered  several  in- 
dignities. On  the  17th  of  February,  1871,  he  appeared  as 
plaintiff  in  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  against 
Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  as  the  publishers  of  a  work  by 
Mr.  Hain  Friswell,  entitled  '  Modern  Men  of  Letters  honestly 
Criticised,'  and  which  was  charged  with  embodying  libellous 
matter.  On  the  second  day  of  trial  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
iu  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  with  5Q01.  damages  against  the  de- 
fendants. 

Mr.  Sala  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of  the  day,  and 
enjoys  a  high  reputation  for  his  powers  of  description,  which  he, 
however,  too  frequently  overlays  with  excessive  ornamentation, 
and  impairs  with  wordiness  and  diffuseness.  His  numerous 
works,  which  are  generally  re-issues  of  his  contributions  to 
magazines  and  newspapers,  comprise  '  A  Journey  due  North  : 
being  Notes  of  a  Residence  in  Russia  in  the  Summer  of  1856,' 
8vo,  London,  1858,  and  other  editions,  English  and  American,  a 
series  of  articles  which  had  appeared  in  '  Household  Words  ; ' 
'  How  I  tamed  Mrs.  Cruiser,'  &c,  12mo,  1858  ;  '  Twice  Round 
the  Clock  :  or,  the  Hours  of  the  Day  and  Night  in  London,' 
8vo,  1859,  and  other  editions ;  '  Gaslight  and  Daylight  :  with 
some  London  Scenes  they  shine  upon,'  8vo,  1859,  second 
edition,  1860  ;  '  The  Baddington  Peerage,'  3  vols.,  8vo,  1860, 
&c. ;  '  Lady  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  her  Daughters,'  18mo,  1860 ; 
'Looking  at  Life,'  8vo,  1860;  'Make  your  Game,'  &c,  8vo, 
1860,  &c. ;  '  Dutch  Pictures,  with  some  Sketches  in  the  Flemish 
Manner,'  8vo,  1861  ;  'The  Seven  Sons  of  Mammon,' 3  vols., 
8vo,  1861,  and  other  English  and  American  editions  ;  'Strange 


Adventures  of  Captain  Dangerous,'  3  vols.  8vo,  1863,  &c, 
American  edition,  8vo,  Boston,  1863  ;  '  Quite  Alone,'  3  vols., 
8vo,  1864,  and  8vo,  New  York,  1865,  the  completion  of  which, 
as  it  first  appeared  in  a  serial  form,  was  rendered  necessary  by 
another  pen  ;  '  My  Diary  in  America  in  the  Midst  of  War,' 
2  vols.  8vo,  first  two  editions,  1865  ;  '  Trip  to  Barbary  by  a 
Roundabout  Route,'  8vo,  1865  ;  'From  Waterloo  to  the  Penin- 
sula,' 2  vols.  8vo,  1866  ;  '  William  Hogarth  :  Essays  on  th 
Man,  the  Work,  and  the  Times,'  8vo,  London,  1866  ;  '"Rome  and 
Venice,  with  other  Wanderings,  1866—67,'  8vo,  London,  1869  , 
and  an  edition,  still  incomplete,  of  Charles  Lamb's  works,  en- 
titled '  The  Complete  Correspondence  and  Works  of  Charles 
Lamb,  with  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Genius,'  8vo,  vol.  i.  1868. 

*  SALDANHA  OLIVEIRA  E  DAUN,  JOAO  CARLOS, 
DUQUE  DE,  a  Portuguese  soldier  and  politician,  was  born  on 
the  17th  of  November,  1791  ;  and,  as  descending  from  two  oi 
the  greatest  families  of  his  native  country,  received  his  earlier 
education  at  the  College  for  Nobles  at  Lisbon.  From  this  insti- 
tution he  proceeded  to  the  University  of  Coimbra,  which  he  left 
in  order  to  embrace  a  military  career.  He  spent  some  years  in 
Brazil,  in  the  affairs  of  which  he  played  an  important  part ;  and, 
having  returned  to  Portugal  after  the  re-establishment  of  the 
constitutional  government,  was  appointed  in  February,  1825,  to 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  the  following  year  he  be- 
came military  governor  of  Oporto,  and  whilst  holding  this  office 
distinguished  himself  for  the  bold  and  successful  liberalism  of 
his  proceedings  in  proclaiming  the  constitution  of  Dom  Pedro, 
and  for  the  vigour  with  which  he  upheld  the  cause  of  the  regent, 
Isabella  Maria,  against  the  attempts  of  the  partisans  of  Dom 
Miguel.  He  fulfilled  for  a  short  time  the  duties  of  Minister  of 
War,  but  was  driven  from  office  by  the  predominant  influence  of 
the  court  party,  and  took  refuge  in  England.  He  returned  to 
Portugal  in  May,  1828,  and  made  an  attempt  to  rally  and  re- 
organise the  constitutional  army.  When  this  attempt  proved 
abortive,  he  resumed  his  position  of  exile  ;  and,  successively  in 
England  and  France,  planned  measures,  in  concert  with  his 
political  friends,  in  favour  of  Dona  Maria,  of  whose  government 
he  became,  upon  his  landing  at  Oporto  in  1833,  the  moving  and 
sustaining  power,  and  whose  authority  he  upheld  in  a  series  of 
victorious  movements  which  had  the  effect  of  crushing  the  for- 
tunes of  Dom  Miguel,  who  by  the  capitulation  of  Evora,  in  1834, 
renounced  all  his  pretentions.  For  his  important  services 
Saldanha  was  rewarded  with  a  marquisate,  and  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  marshal ;  yet  either  from  a  certain  inconstancy,  or  from 
the  promptings  of  ambition,  he  now  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  opposition  in  the  Cortes  opened  by  Dom  Pedro  on  the  5th 
of  August,  1834,  and  by  this  means  forced  himself  into  office, 
May  27th,  1835,  as  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and 
Minister  of  War,  but  was  compelled  to  resign  in  November 
following.  A  liberal  by  reputation  and  by  the  majority  of  his 
antecedents,  Saldanha,  nevertheless,  upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  revolution  of  September,  1 836,  became  the  champion  of  the 
Queen  in  her  tendency  to  reactionary  measures,  and  joined  a 
number  of  peers  in  protesting  against  the  abolition  of  their  ex- 
ceptional privileges.  But,  when  this  policy  failed,  he  joined  the 
Duque  de  Terceira,  in  July,  1837,  in  an  abortive  attempt  to  raise 
an  insurrection  in  defence  of  the  outraged  constitution  of  Dom 
Pedro,  and  took  refuge  from  the  consequences  of  his  defeat  in  an 
exile  which  he  divided  chiefly  between  France  and  England. 
He  was  summoned,  in  1846,  to  the  counsels  of  Dona  Maria,  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  in  October  of  that  year  to  be  President 
of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  War,  and  was  afterwards  elevated 
to  a  dukedom  in  recognition  of  the  services  he  performed  against 
various  formidable  insurrectionary  movements.  He  held  office 
until  the  22nd  of  August,  1847  ;  and,  after  having  varied  his 
political  life  by  fulfilling  for  a  short  time  the  duties  of  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  Madrid,  returned  to  power  in  December, 
1847.  He  was  once  more  appointed,  January,  1849,  to  the  Pre- 
sidency of  the  Council  ;  which,  having  lost  office  by  his  refusal 
to  associate  himself  with  the  reactionary  measures  of  Costa 
Cabral,  he  once  more  gained  by  a  successful  insurrection  in  the 
liberal  interest,  in  which  he  was  seconded  by  Sylva  Cabral,  the 
brother  of  the  dictator.  His  final  term  of  office  extended  from 
May,  1851,  to  June,  1856,  in  the  course  of  which  period  he  had 
to  encounter  the  difficulties  consequent  upon  a  regency,  which 
compelled  him  to  measures  fatal  to  his  popularity.  In  1860  he 
succeeded  the  Duque  de  Terceira  as  president  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Military  Justice  ;  and  in  the  following  year  suffered 
from  so  severe  an  attack  of  illness  that  his  death  was  reported, 
and  accredited  to  so  great  an  extent  that  the  majority  of  his 
biographers  to  this  day  still  continue  to  repeat  the  falsehood. 
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Only  a  year  <>v  two  ago,  in  spite  of  his  advanced  age,  he  was 
busied  with  diplomatic  functions,  and  engaged  in  political  move- 
ments, which  necessitated  several  journeys  between  Lisbon  and 
Paris  ;  since  which  time  he  has  passed  into  the  repose  and 
retirement  that  befit  his  years. 

The  Duque  de  Saldanha  is  a  member  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  scientific  societies  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
vice-president  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  .at  Lisbon,  of  which 
the  sovereign  is  ex  officio  president,  lie  has  produced  a  few 
works  of  interest,  including  a  concordance  of  the  natural  sciences, 
'  Concordancia  das  Sciencias  Naturae,  e  principalmente  da  Geo- 
logia  com  o  Genesis,'  &c,  8vo.,  Vienna,  1845  ;  and  '  Estado  da 
Medicina  em  1858,'  8vo,  Lisbon,  18f>8,  second  edition,  185!). 

SALE,  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  ROBERT  HENRY,  a 
distinguished  Anglo-Indian  officer,  was  born  in  1782.  His 
father,  a  colonel  in  the  East  India.  Company's  service,  after 
having  had  him  educated  in  a  private  school  at  Ealing,  procured 
for  him  an  ensigncy  in  the  36th  foot  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  ; 
Bind  the  youth  was  a  lieutenant  before  lie  reached  his  sixteenth 
year.  Young  Sale  was  engaged  at  Malavellyand  Seringapatam, 
and  in  various  other  actions  before  the  close  of  the  century.  He 
rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  1806,  led  a  company  at  the  storm- 
ing of  the  lines  of  Trevancore  in  1809,  was  promoted  to  major  in 
1813,  served  in  the  Mauritius,  and  bore  an  active  part  in  the 
Burmese  war,  receiving  a  severe  wound  at  the  capture  of  Kan- 
goon  in  1824.  His  services  in  the  Burmese  war  were  rewarded 
with  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  and  the  companionship)  of  the  Bath. 
As  colonel,  he  took  command  of  the  first  Bengal  brigade  in  the 
Afghan  war  of  1838  ;  he  was  severely  wounded  at  the  capture  of 
Chuznee  on  the  23rd  of  July,  when  he  headed  the  storming 
party.  His  reputation  was  so  much  enhanced  by  his  participa- 
tion in  this  war  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  and  received  the  decorations  of  K.C.B.  and  the  Doorannee 
Order.  In  1840  he  commanded  the  force  sent  to  subdue  the 
Kohistan  country,  defeated  Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  surrender  as  prisoner  to  Sir  W.  M'Naghten.  In 
1841  and  1842  occurred  the  events  which  brought  Sir  Robert 
Sale  prominently  into  notice.  When  the  British  had  secured 
military  possession  of  the  city  of  Cabul,  it  was  essential  to  keep 
open  communication  with  Peshawur  and  the  Indus.  The 
Ghilzees  and  other  Afghan  tribes  commanded  the  rugged  moun- 
tain passes  at  and  near  the  frontier,  especially  the  Khoord  Cabul 
Pass  and  the  Khyber  Pass.  Sale  was  sent  with  a  column  to 
force  these  passes,  and  keep  the  route  open.  He  fought  and 
defeated  the  Ghilzees  at  Teezen,  Jugdulluck,  and  Mamoo  Kail, 
but  could  not  penetrate  farther  east  than  Jellallabad,  where  he 
intrenched  himself,  and  kept  a  numerous  enemy  at  bay  for 
several  months — himself  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
Cabul  on  the  one  hand  and  Peshawur  on  the  other.  It  was  not 
until  Sir  George  Pollock,  marching  with  a  column  from  Pesha- 
wur, forced  the  Khyber  Pass  by  a  series  of  brilliant  operations 
that  Sale  could  be  relieved.  Sir  Robert  took  part  in  the  recap- 
ture of  Cabul,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  received  the 
thanks  of  parliament  and  the  decoration  of  G.C.B.  He  came  to 
England  for  a  time,  but  returned  to  India  to  take  part  in  the 
Sikh  war  of  1845.  He  was  appointed  quartermaster-general  to 
the  army  of  the  Sutlej,  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough.  Quite  early  in 
the  campaign,  his  left  thigh  was  shattered  by  grapeshot  at  the 
battle  of  Moodkee,  and  he  died  on  the  18th  of  December.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  afterwards  paid  a  graceful  compliment  to  Sir  Robert 
Sale,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  relating  to  the  war. 

Lady  Sale  calls  for  a  brief  notice  as  one  who  worthily  filled 
the  position  of  a  soldier's  wife  at  a  critical  period.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Florentine  Wynch,  and  she  was  married  to  Sir  Robert 
(then  Captain)  Sale  in  1809.  When  the  British  were  at  Cabul 
in  1841,  in  an  ill-planned  and  ill-provisioned  cantonment  out- 
side the  city,  Sir  Robert  was  one  of  the  officers,  and  his  wife  one 
among  a  small  number  of  English  ladies  quartered  with  their 
husbands.  Sale  (as  above  stated)  was  engaged  in  his  eventful 
operations  during  the  winter.  During  his  absence,  the  terrible 
disasters  occurred  to  the  British  at  Cabul  and  in  the  Khoord 
Cabul  Pass,  by  which  almost  every  man  in  the  British  force  was 
destroyed.  Lady  Sale,  Lady  M'Naghten,  Mrs.  Trevor,  and  five 
other  ladies,  were  kept  as  hostages  by  Akhbar  Khan,  the  Afghan 
chief.  Sale  knew  of  these  deplorable  events,  but  was  helplessly 
shut  up  in  Jellallabad.  Akhbar  Khan  sent  to  him,  promising 
to  give  up  the  ladies,  if  Sale  would  consent  to  a  treaty  humili- 
ating to  the  British  ;  but  Lady  Sale  contrived  to  send  a  private 
message,  entreating  him  not  to  think  of  her,  but  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  the  flag*  She  was  in  captivity  from  January  to 
September,  1842,  when  the  victorious  advance  of  Sir  George 
bioo.  div. — SUP. 


Pollock  Compelled  Akhbar  Khan  to  surrender  the  ladies-  who, 
it  ought  to  be  recorded,  had  been  treated  with  unvarying  respect 
and  decorum  by  tin;  Afghans.  The  events  of  tlie»<:  two  year* 
are  treated  in  Lady  Sale's  'Journal  of  the  Li a-ti -rs  in  Afghan- 
istan,' 12mo,  London,  1843;  Gleig's  'Sale's  I'rigadc  in  Afghan- 
istan,' 1846;  Sale's  'Defence  of  Jellallabad,'  and  Lady  Sale's 
'Narrative  of  her  Prison  and  Fellow-Prisoners,'  with  folio  litho- 
graphic plates,  1846  ;  and  Kaye's  '  History  of  the  War  in  Af- 
ghanistan,' 1851. 

SALT,  HENRY,  was  born  at  Lichfield  in  1785,  and  was 
educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  that  city.  Appointed  secre- 
tary to  Lord  Valentia  in  1802,  he  accompanied  that  nobleman 
in  his  extensive  travels  in  India,  and  in  1805  was  sent  on  a 
separate  mission  into  Abyssinia.  Having  rejoined  Lord  Valentia, 
they  returned  to  England  together  in  1806.  Mr.  Salt  greatly 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  Lord  Valentia's  narratives  of  his 
travels,  and  the  reputation  he  thus  acquired  induced  the  govern- 
ment to  send  him  on  an  independent  mission  to  Abyssinia. 
Although  unsuccessful  in  his  principal  object,  he  was  able  to 
acquire  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  country,  then  little 
known  to  Europeans,  and  his  '  Account  of  a  Voyage  to  Abyssinia, 
and  Travels  in  the  Interior  Part  of  that  Country  in  1809  and 
1810,' 4to,  London,  1«14,  French  translation  by  P.  F.  Henry, 
2  vols.  8vo,  with  atlas,  Paris,  1816,  was  warmly  welcomed,  and 
procured  his  election  as  corresponding  member  of  the  French 
Acadcmie  des  Inscriptions,  1815.  In  1815  he  was  appointed 
consul-general  at  Cairo,  and  henceforth  devoted  all  his  leisure 
to  the  study  of  the  history  and  language  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
He  formed  an  extensive  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  de- 
cyphered  various  inscriptions,  and  rendered  valuable  assistance 
to  Belzoni  and  other  travellers  and  investigators.  He  published 
'  Egypt,  a  Descriptive  Poem,'  8vo,  Alexandria,  1824  ;  and  'An 
Essay  on  Young's  and  Chainpollioii's  Phonetic  System  of  Hiero- 
glyphics,' 8vo,  1825,  French  translation  by  L.  Devere,  8vo, 
Paris,  1827.  He  died  on  his  way  from  Cairo  to  Alexandria, 
October  30th,  1827.  (J.  J.  Hall,  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Henry  Salt,  2  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1854.) 

*  SALT,  SIR  TITUS,  founder  of  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  England,  was  born  at  Morley,  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  1803,  and  was  educated  at  Wakefield. 
He  established  himself  as  a  manufacturer  of  stuffs  or  worsted 
goods  at  Bradford,  in  the  same  county,  and  was  the  chief  means 
of  introducing  the  alpaca  manufacture.  He  possessed  factories 
in  Bradford  for  these  products  ;  but  in  1853  he  built  a  mag- 
nificent establishment  near  Shipley,  about  three  miles  from 
Bradford.  Having  a  frontage  on  one  side  to  the  river  Aire,  the 
owner  compounded  his  own  name  with  that  of  the  river,  and 
called  the  place  Sullaire.  The  entire  buildings  of  the  factoiy 
comprise  or  enclose  an  area  of  six  acres.  The  chief  structure, 
the  "  mill,"  is  a  stone  edifice  550  feet  long,  6  stories  in  height,  ar- 
chitectural in  character,  and  the  windows  glazed  with  large  sheets 
of  plate  glass.  Hollow-brick  floors  give  lightness  and  facilitate 
ventilation  ;  while  cast-iron  beams  and  columns  are  employed 
with  a  view  to  rendering  the  structure  fireproof.  Running 
northward  from  the  main  centre  are  two  wings,  each  330  feet 
long,  of  less  height.  Various  large  but  low  buildings  are  appro- 
priated to  the  preparatory  processes  in  the  treatment  of  wool 
and  alpaca  ;  others  contain  the  vast  ranges  of  weaving-machines ; 
while  the  main  edifice  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  spinning-ma- 
chines. Quays  and  wharfs  by  the  side  of  the  Leeds  and  Liver- 
pool Canal,  stations  and  steam  hoists  by  the  side  of  the  Leeds 
I  and  Skipton  Railway,  bridges  and  loads  over  the  river,  the 
1  canal,  and  the  railway,  facilitate  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
merchandise.  Two  large  structures  contain  the  steam-engines 
and  boilers  ;  while  the  smoke  from  the  furnaces  finds  an  exit  up 
an  Italian  campanile  tower,  250  feet  high.  Reservoirs  for 
500,000  gallons  of  rain  water,  and  gas  works  for  5000  jets,  are 
provided.  There  is  complete  working  room  and  machinery  for 
from  4000  to  5000  hands  ;  and  the  town  of  Saltaire  was  founded 
by  Sir  Titus  Salt,  and  built  by  him  expressly  for  these  hands  and 
their  families,  and  provided  with  churches  and  chapels,  clubs, 
libraries,  and  a  public  park,  and  educational  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ments far  in  advance  of  those  in  most  manufacturing  towns.  Sir 
Titus  Salt  was  created  a  baronet  in  1869  ;  he  is  a  justice  of  the 
peace  and  deputy-lieutenant  for  the  West  Riding,  and  a  magis- 
trate of  Bradford,  which  borough  he  represented  in  parliament 
from  1859  to  1861,  in  the  Liberal  interest. 

SALVI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA.  [Sassoferrato,  E.  C.  S.l 
SANCHEZ-COELLO,  ALONZO,  an  eminent  early  Spanish 

Eainter,  was  born  about  1515,  at  Benifayro,  in  Valencia.  He 
egan  to  practise  his  art  in  Madrid,  and  there  formed  the  ac- 
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quaint  an  ce  of  Antonio  Moro,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Lisbon 
in  1552,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Prince  John.  On  the 
death  of  the  prince,  his  widow  recommended  Sanchez-Coello  to 
the  protection  of  her  brother,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  who  gave  him 
an  apartment  in  one  of  his  palaces.  Sanchez  soon  became  a 
great  favourite  of  the  king,  who  used  to  enter  his  painting-room 
at  all  times  without  ceremony,  in  order  to  watch  him  work,  and 
gave  him  frequent  sittings.  Sanchez  painted  the  king  on  foot, 
on  horseback,  in  a  full  suit  of  armour,  in  state  and  in  ordinary 
costume  ;  the  queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  the  leading  members 
of  the  court,  and  principal  nobles  ;  the  ambassadors  and  chief 
prelates  ;  the  popes  Gregory  XIII.  and  Sixtus  V.  ;  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Portugal,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished potentates.  He  also  painted  several  altar-pieces, 
especially  the  high  altar  of  Del  Espinar  ;  but  he  was  greatest  in 
portraiture,  in  which  he  was  the  worthy  precursor  of  Velasquez, 
though  wanting  his  breadth  and  majesty  of  style  and  handling. 
Many  of  his  best  works  perished  in  the  lire  at  the  Alc&zai  and 
Pardo  palaces,  but  those  preserved  vindicate  his  reputation.  A 
portrait  of  the  Unhappy  Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  II.,  another 
of  Antonio  Perez,  his  almost  equally  unhappy  minister,  and 
one  of  Philip's  favourite  daughter,  Isabel,  in  the  Museo,  Madrid, 
are  good  examples  of  his  style.  Sanchez  died  at  Madrid  in  1590. 
—His  daughter  and  scholar,  Dona  Elisabeth  Sanchez-Coklla, 
born  at  Madrid  1564,  died  there  February  5,  1012,  had  a  great 
reputation  as  a  portrait-painter. 

*  SAND,  GEORGES  [  Dudevant,  Madame  Amantine  Au- 
rora, E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  658]. 

*  SANT,  JAMES,  R.A.,  was  born  in  London  in  1820.  In 
1840  he  entered  the  Royal  Academy  as  a  student,  having  pre- 
viously been  a  pupil  of  John  Varley.  Mr.  Sant  early  acquired 
a  high  position  as  a  portrait-painter  ;  his"  portraits  of  ladies  and 
children  being  especially  admired  for  their  grace  and  beauty, 
and  his  pictures  generally  for  their  rich,  warm  colour.  Mr. 
Sant  has  painted  portraits  of  the  Prince  Consort,  the  Princesses 
Helena,  Louisa,  and  Beatrice,  and  a  large  number  of  the  nobility 
and  members  of  the  fashionable  world.  Among  his  portraits 
may  be  named  a  series,  exhibited  in  London  in  I860,  of  twenty 
portraits  of  distinguished  persons,  painted  for  the  Countess  of 
Waldegrave.  But  Mr.  Sant  has  not  confined  himself  to  por- 
traiture ;  his  works  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  the 
British  Institution  include,  among  others,  the  '  Children  in  the 
Wood  ;'  '  Samuel 'Saxon  Women  watching  a  Battle  Field  ;' 
'  The  Whisper  ;'  'Alone  ;'  'The  Schoolmaster's  Daughter,' — his 
diploma  work,  1871 ;  and  a  few  landscapes.  Mr.  Sant  was  elected 
A.R.A.  in  1S61,  and  R.A.  in  1870.  On  January  27,  1871,  he 
was  appointed  principal  painter  in  ordinary  to  her  Majesty  in 
the  room  of  the  late  Sir  George  Hayter. 

*  SANTA-ANNA,  ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE.  [E.  C.  vol.  v. 
col.  276.]  During  the  brief  French  occupation  of  Mexico  in 
1864,  Santa- Anna  reappeared  on  the  scene,  but  was  ordered  by 
Marshal  Bazaine  to  quit  the  country.  Some  months  later,  how- 
ever, he  was  made  by  Maximilian  grand  marshal  of  the  empire. 
On  the  fall  of  the  empire  Santa-Anna  withdrew  to  the  United 
States,  and  took  up  his  residence  on  Staten  Island,  near  New 
York.  In  1868  he  planned  an  expedition  against  Juarez,  and 
set  sail  from  New  York  on  board  a  merchant  steamer  trading 
between  that  port  and  Vera  Cruz.  His  arrival  was  anticipated 
by  agents  in  his  interest,  who  had  landed  on  the  coast  of  Mexico, 
and  proceeded  to  disseminate  a  proclamation  drawn  up  by  Santa- 
Anna,  in  order  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  his  dis- 
embarkation. The  first  blow  which  he  intended  to  strike  was 
for  the  possession  of  Juan  d'Ulloa,  the  fortress  of  Yera  Cruz. 
The  commander  of  the  fortress  and  of  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  made 
a  pretence  of  entering  into  negotiations  ;  but  when  the  vessel 
on  board  of  which  Santa  Anna  was  a  passenger  had  arrived  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  fortress,  a  boat  containing  an  armed 
crew  put  off  from  the  fort,  boarded  the  steamer,  and  captured 
Santa- Anna  and  his  secretary,  whom  they  conqielled  to  enter 
the  boat,  and  conveyed  as  prisoners  to  the  castle.  Santa- Anna 
underwent  a  trial  by  court-martial,  and  was  condemned  to 
death  ;  but,  after  some  delay,  President  Juarez  extended  to  him 
a  free  pardon,  on  condition  that  he  would  leave  Mexico,  and 
never  return  to  that  country.  He  has  since  resided  on  Staten 
Island,  where  he  is  reputed  to  divide  his  time  between  cock- 
fighting  and  three-card  monte. 

SANTI,  or  SANZIO  GIOVANNI,  an  Italian  painter  of 
eminence  in  his  day,  but  now  better  known  as  the  father  of 
Rali'aelle,  was  born  towards  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  at 
Colbordolo,  in  Urbino,  where  was  a  small  family  property.  He 
settled  iu  Urbino,  where  his  famous  son  was  born,  in  14S3,  and 


he  died  there  on  the  1st  of  August,  1494.  Giovanni  Santi  wai 
a  careful,  conscientious,  and  able  painter  ;  but  his  works  display, 
with  the  tendency  to  mysticism  which  belonged  to  his  age, 
something  of  timidity  in  the  treatment  and  poverty  of  colour. 
Many  of  his  female  heads  have  great  sweetness  and  gentleness 
of  expression,  and  his  children  are  always  pleasing.  He  was  his 
son's  first  teacher,  and  something  of  his  father's  manner  may  be 
observed  in  Raffaelle's  early  works.  The  best  extant  picture  by 
Giovanni  Santi — the  altar-piece  in  the  Berlin  Gallery  long  attri- 
buted to  him  being  now  by  general  agreement  transferred  to 
another  hand — is  a  '  Madonna  and  Child  surrounded  by  Saints,' 
in  the  church  of  the  Franciscans  at  Urbino.  A  '  Madonna  and 
Saints,'  in  the  hospital  church  of  Santa  Croce,'  is  also  highly 
esteemed.  Several  other  works  by  him  are  still  preserved  in 
the  churches  of  Urbino  and  Ancona,  the  Brera  Gallery,  &c. 
The  National  Gallery  possesses  a  'Madonna  and  Child'  (No. 
751)  ascribed  to  Giovanni  Santi. 

SARI'I,  PIETRO.    [Paul,  Father,  E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  695.] 

SAItS,  MICHAEL,  zoologist,  was  born  at  Bergen,  August 
30,  1805,  and  educated  at  Christiania.  In  1830  he  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  Kinn,  and  in  1840  was  transferred  to  Manger, 
JOth  of  which  places  are  seaside  villages  near  Bergen.  In  1854 
he  became  professor  of  zoology  in  the  University  of  Christiania. 
He  died  October  22,  1869.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  inves- 
tigating the  zoology  of  the  Norwegian  coasts,  to  which  subject 
most  of  his  seventy-four  published  works  and  articles  are  de- 
voted. These  form  an  important  section  of  zoological  litera- 
ture. His  first  paper  was  a  '  Bidrag  til  Soedyrenes  Natur- 
historie,'  published  in  1829.  His  most  celebrated  work  was  a 
'Fauna  littoralis  Norwegian,'  1846—1856;  and  his  last  work, 
'  Memoires  pour  servir  a  la  connaissance  des  Crinoides  vivants,' 
8vo,  Christiania,  1868.  He  discovered  the  remarkable  changes 
of  form  which  the  medusa-bearing  Hydrozoa  pass  through  during 
development ;  and  he  was  the  first  to  show  that  the  apiocrinoid 
family  of  echinoderms,  which  was  supposed  to  be  extinct,  was 
still  represented  by  living  species  in  the  depths  of  the  Nor- 
wegian seas.  The  species  he  found  was  named  Rhizocrinus 
lojf'titensis ;  and  about  the  same  time  Pourtales  found  an  apiocri- 
noid in  deep  water  off  Florida,  which  he  referred  to  Bourgue- 
ticrinus,  but  which  has  been  ascertained  to  belong  to  the  same 
species  as  Sara  found.  This  discovery  was  the  first  main 
inducement  for  prosecuting  zoological  researches  by  means  of 
dredging  operations  in  deep  seas,  which  operations  form  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  present  phase  of  zoological 
science. —  One  of  his  sons,  George  Ossian  Sars,  is  well  known 
as  an  authority  on  the  crustaceans  of  Norway,  on  which  he  has 
written  several  elaborate  and  profusely  illustrated  memoirs. 

SASSOFERRATO.  Giovanni  Battista  Salvi,  Italian 
painter,  called,  from  his  birthplace,  Sassoferrato,  was  born  July 
11th,  1605,  and  learned  painting  of  his  father,  Tarquinio  Salvi, 
but  became  one  of  the  followers  of  the  Carracci.  His  works  are 
smooth,  elegant,  and  highly  finished,  much  resembling  those  of 
Carlo  Dolce,  and  have  always  been  popular ;  but  they  display 
little  originality  and  less  power.  Most  of  the  great  galleries 
possess  pictures  by  him  ;  the  Louvre  has  three,  all  Madonnas ; 
the  National  Gallery,  two, — No.  200,  'The  Madonna  in  Prayer,' 
No.  740,  '  The  Madonna  with  the  Infant  Christ.'  Sassoferrato 
died  at  Rome  on  the  8th  of  August,  1685. 

SAVIGNY,  FRIEDRICH  CARL  VON.  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col. 
289.]  The  last  years  of  the  great  jurist  and  scholar  were  spent 
in  the  retirement  of  private  life.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1861,  in  the  83rd  year  of  his  age. 

SAXO,  commonly  known,  on  account  of  his  learning,  as 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  old  Danish 
historians,  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Zealand,  and  flourished 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century.  He  is  generally  described 
as  having  been  provost  of  Roeskilde,  which,  although  now  a  place 
of  inconsiderable  importance,  was,  for  several  centuries  before 
Copenhagen  was  founded,  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Denmark. 
But  this  assertion  has  been  lately  challenged  as  involving  a  con- 
fusion of  his  identity  with  that  of  another  Saxo,  his  contempo- 
rary. Little  is  known  about  the  events  of  his  life,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  probably  spent  in  a  monastery  in  Scania,  or 
Schonen,  of  which  Lund  is  the  capital.  In  spite  of  the  difficul- 
ties arising  from  the  limited  number  of  classical  authors  to 
which  he  had  access,  he  became  the  most  celebrated  Latin 
scholar  of  his  age  and  nation  ;  and  the  masterly  force,  vivid- 
ness, and  elegance  with  which  he  used  that  language  in  the  work 
by  which  he  is  at  present  remembered,  have  called  forth  th 
praise  and  admiration  of  several  learned  critics,  and  especiall 
of  Erasmus.     He  found  a  patron  in  the  celebrated  Absalon, 
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Archbishop  of  Lund,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his 
time,  to  whom  he  acted  as  secretary,  and  by  whom  lie  was  com- 
missioned to  undertake  a  history  of  Danish  affairs,  for  the 
execution  of  which  the  materials  of  former  collectors  and 
annalists  were  placed  at  his  disposal.  He  accordingly  de- 
voted himself  for  about  twenty  years  before  his  death,  in  1204, 
to  the  composition  of  his  '  Historia  Danica,'  in  sixteen  books, 
which  he  brought  down  to  the  year  1180.  Of  this  work  the 
first  nine  books  are  legendary  and  uncritical,  although  they 
throw  valuable  light  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
ancient  Scandinavians  ;  but  the  last  seven  books,  which  carry 
the  history  forward  from  the  10th  century,  may  in  general  be 
considered  as  presenting  an  authentic  narrative  of  events.  The 
principal  editions  of  the  great  work  of  Saxo,  '  Regum  Ile- 
roumque  Danorum  Histories,'  are  those  published  in  folio, 
Paris,  1514,  folio,  Basel,  15:34,  folio,  Frankfurt-ain-Main,  1576, 
and  folio,  Soroe,  1644,  the  last  of  which  is  rendered  more 
valuable  by  the  Prolegomena  of  StephaniuB,  4to,  Leipzig,  1771, 
and  an  edition,  which  is  esteemed  the  best  of  all,  in  2  vols.  8vo, 
Copenhagen,  1830 — 5S.  Amongst  the  Danish  translations  by 
which  the  'Historia}'  has  been  rendered  popular  may  be 
mentioned  one  published  in  folio,  Copenhagen,  1575  and 
1845 — 51,  and  another  by  Grundtvig,  in  2  vols.  4to,  Copenhagen, 
1818—22. 

SAY,  HORACE  EMILE,  a  French  writer  on  political  eco- 
nomy, eldest  son  of  the  distinguished  economist,  Jean  Baptiste 
Say  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  294],  was  born  at  Noisy,  near  Paris,  on  the 
11th  of  March,  1794,  and  received  his  education  at  Geneva.  He 
commenced  his  career  in  the  counting-house  of  his  relative,  M. 
Delaroche-Delessert  ;  and  in  1813  made  a  voyage  to  the  United 
States  in  the  capacity  of  supercargo.  Two  years  afterwards  he 
repaired  to  Brazil,  where  he  stayed  for  a  considerable  period  ; 
and,  during  all  the  remainder  of  the  Legitimist  restoration,  de- 
voted himself  exclusively  to  the  affairs  of  commerce.  In  1831 
he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  of  the 
Seine  ;  and  in  1834  became  a  member  of  the  Chamber.  Hence- 
forth  his  functions  were  undisturbed  by  political  considerations, 
and  remained  unaffected  by  the  successive  changes  in  the  form 
of  the  government  of  France.  He  held  office  as  a  member  of 
the  Municipal  Council ;  and  in  1837,  and  again  in  1846,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Conseil  General  for  the  Department  of 
the  Seine.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State  by 
the  National  Assembly  in  1849,  and  vacated  this  office  on  the 
occasion  of  the  coup  d'etat,  December  2nd,  1851.  From  1848  to 
1851  he  directed  the  inquiry  undertaken  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  into  the  statistics  of  the  various  industries  of  Paris  ; 
and  his  '  Report'  obtained  in  1853  the  statistical  prize  awarded 
by  the  Academie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques,  of  which  he 
"was  elected  an  honorary  member  in  1857.  He  became  a  cheva- 
lier of  the  Legion  of  Honour  ;  and  died  at  Paris,  on  the  26th  of 
July,  1860. 

The  principal  works  of  M.  Horace  Say  are  a  brochure,  entitled 
'  Avant  Propos  a  la  Discussion  d'une  nouvclle  Loi  sur  les  Fail- 
lites,'  8vo,  Paris,  1836  ;  '  Histoire  des  Relations  commerciales 
entre  la  France  et  le  Bresil,  et  Considerations  sur  les  Monnaies, 
les  Changes,  les  Banques,  et  le  Commerce  exterieur,'  8vo,  Paris, 
1839.  "avec  Plans,  Carte,  et  Tableaux  ;"  'Etudes  surf  Adminis- 
tration de  la  Ville  de  Paris  et  du  Departement  de  la  Seine,'  8vo, 
Paris,  1846  ;  and '  Paris.  Son  Octroi  et  ses  Emprunts,'  8vo,  Paris, 
1847.  He  was  a  contributor  to  MM.  Ch.  Coquelin  and  Guil- 
laumin's  '  Dictionnaire  de  l'Economie  politique  ; '  to  the  '  Dic- 
tionnaire  du  Commerce  et  des  March andises  ; '  the  '  Encyclo- 
pedic du  Droit ; '  the  '  Journal  des  Economistes  ; '  and  other 
scientific  publications.  M.  Horace  Say  is  also  known  for  his 
careful  issue  of  the  later  editions  of  his  father's  most  important 
works  :—' Cours  complet  d'Economie  politique,',  2  vols.  8vo, 
Paris,  1839,  new  (third)  edition,  1852  ;  '  Trait!  d'Economie  poli- 
tique,' 8vo,  Paris,  sixth  edition,  1S41  ;  '  CEuvres  diverses,'  8vo, 
Paris,  1848  ;  and  especially  for  his  arrangement  and  annotation 
of  manuscripts  left  by  his  father,  consisting  of  moral,  economi- 
cal, and  political  reflections,  and  collected  under  the  title  of 
'  Petit  Volume  contenant  quelques  Apercus  des  Homines  et  de 
la  Societd,'  32mo,  Paris,  1839.  The  family  reputation  for  econo- 
mical science  is  upheld  in  the  present  generation  by 

*  J ean  Baptists  Leon  Say,  son  of  the  preceding,  who  was  born 
in  1826  ;  and  who,  having  distinguished  himself  as  a  journalist, 
as  a  writer  on  economic  science,  and  for  his  administrative  skill 
as  a  director  of  the  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord,  is  at  present  dis- 
charging (December,  1871),  under  the  government  of  M.  Thiers, 
the  functions  of  Prefect  of  the  Seine.  It  was  .in  this  capacity 
that,  accompanied  by  M.  Vautrain,  president  of  the  Municipal 


Council  of  Paris,  lie  visited  London,  October,  1871,  in  order 
lo  express  the  gratitude  of  the  French  people  for  the  assistance 
derived  from  the  "  Lord  Mayor's  Fund,"  which  had  been  raised 
by  public  subscription  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  re- 
victualling  of  Paris  alter  the  capitulation  of  that  city  to  the 
Germans.  M.  Say  was  the  hearer  from  the  French  government 
of  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  for  the  Lord  Mayor; 
together  with  a  representation  in  bronze,  linely  executed,  and  on 
a  huge  scale,  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  as  it  appeared  up  to  the  time 
of  the  memorable  fire,  inscribed,  "La  Ville  de  Paris  a  la  Cite  de 
Londres.  Ravitaillement  de  Paris.  Fevrier,  1871.  Teinoignage 
de  Reconnaissance."  He  was  also  the  bearer  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
for  the  City  of  London,  of  two  medals — one  in  gold,  from  the 
Societe  de  Prevoyance  des  Pharmacieiis  de  la  Seine,  and  the 
other,  in  silver,  from  the  mayors  of  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
each  bearing  an  appropriate  inscription  commemorative  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  presented.  M.  Lion  Say 
arrived  in  London  early  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  October 
17th,  1871,  and  became  the  guest  of  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the 
Mansion  House  ;  where,  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  he 
was  publicly  entertained  at  a  splendid  banquet  in  the  Egyptian 
Hall. 

SAY,  THOMAS,  entomologist  and  concholbgist,  was  born 
at  Philadelphia,  July  27,  1787,  and  educated  at  a  school  at 
West  Town,  near  Philadelphia.  On  leaving  school  his  father, 
who  was  an  apothecary  in  Philadelphia,  took  him  into  his  shop, 
and  afterwards  established  him  in  a  business.  Owing  to  want 
of  prudence  in  money  matters,  and  a  general  aversion  to 
commercial  pursuits,  he  got  involved  in  debt,  and  turned  to  his 
zoological  knowledge  for  the  means  of  support.  In  1812  he 
joined  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  members,  and  to  wjiose  publi- 
cations he  was  a  constant  contributor.  At  first  the  academy 
was  simply  a  social  club  for  naturalists,  but  it  gradually  de- 
veloped into  a  scientilic  society.  In  1818  he  visited  some  of  the 
more  southern  of  the  United  States.  He  was  employed  in 
the  two  expeditions  sent  out  by  the  United  States  Government 
under  Major  Long,  his  dutyr  being  to  describe  the  zoology  of  the 
regions  visited,  in  1825  he  joined  Messrs.  Maclure  and  Owen 
in  their  social  scheme  of  establishing  a  happy  brotherhood  at 
New  Harmony,  Indiana,  which  ended  before  many  years  had 
passed  in  the  members  of  the  brotherhood  quarrelling,  and 
seeking  the  aid  of  the  lawyers  in  settling  their  disputes.  He 
then  went  to  take  charge  of  some  property  at  Wabash  ;  but  he 
had  not  been  there  long  before  he  contracted  a  fever,  of  which 
he  died  October  10,  1834.  Mr.  Say  was  for  several  years 
professor  of  natural  history  in  the  University  of  Philadelphia. 
His  principal  claim  to  notice  is  that  he  was  the  founder  and 
pioneer  of  entomological  science  in  the  United  States.  His 
writings  are  numerous.  They  mainly  consist  of  diagnoses  of 
species,  of  wThich  not  a  few  are  wanting  in  clearness,  owing 
partly  to  the  haste  in  which  they  were  drawn  up,  in  order 
to  secure  priority  of  publication,  and  partly  to  the  inadequate 
knowledge  he  possessed  of  exotic  species.  His  knowledge  of 
the  American  species  was,  however,  very  extensive  so  far  as 
regards  their  forms,  for  he  paid  little  attention  to  their  habits 
or  internal  structure.  He  described  more  new  species  than 
perhaps  any  other  naturalist  of  his  time.  His  principal  work, 
was  '  American  Entomology,'  costly  and  weU  executed,  w"hich 
however,  only  reached  to  the  third  volume.  His  '  American 
Conchology,'  8vo,  New  Harmony,  1830,  &c,  is  less  meritorious, 
although  important  on  account  of  the  numerous  species  which 
were  first  described  in  it.  His  publications  have  been  brought 
together  in  the  following  works  : — '  The  Complete  Writings 
of  Thomas  Say  on  the  Conchology  of  the  United  States. 
Edited  by  W.  J.  Banner,'  8vo,  New  York,  1858;  and  'The 
Complete  Writings  of  T.  Say  on  the  Entoniologyr  of  North 
America,  Edited  by  J.  E.  Leconte.  With  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  by  G.  Old,'  2  vols.  Svo,  New  York,  1859. 

SCHADOW-GODENHAUS,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM, 
VON.  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  306.J  Despite  the  increasing  intirmi- 
ties  of  age  and  failure  of  sight,  Von  Scnadow-Godenhaus  retained 
the  directorship  of  the  Dusseldorf  Academy  till  1859,  when 
he  was  permitted  to  retire.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  March, 
1S62,  aged  72.  A  street  in  Dusseldorf  has  been  named  after 
him. 

*  SCHAMYL,  a  Circassian  warrior-priest  and  patriot,  whose 
name  in  its  various  forms  of  Shaniyl,  t&amil,  and  others,  is 
equivalent  to  Samuel,  was  born  in  June,  1797,  at  the  aoul,  or 
village,  of  Himry,  hi  the  north  of  Daghestan.  He  hardened  a 
feeble  frame  and  constitution  into  vigour  and  robustness  by 
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bold  and  manly  exercises  ;  and  in  his  youth  gave  signs  of  a 
rare  energy  and  determination  of  character.    Early  initiated 
into ;  the  doctrine  of  Sufeyism,  the  object  of  winch  was  the 
purification  and  reformation  of  Islamism,  Schamvl  recognised 
m  its  teaching  the  possible  realisation  of  theological  unity 
as  well  as  a  firmer  national  cohesion  amongst  his  country- 
men at  that  time  divided  hy  schism  and  political  differences 
He  became  a  fervid  mystic  ;  and  in  accordance  with  one  of  the 
leading  tenets  of  Suieyism,  which  inculcates  the  periodica] 
appearance  of  a  man  elected  by  God  to  the  government  of 
his  fellows,  set  himself  to  the  task  of  winning  the  divinely 
commissioned vicegerency.    For  this  purpose  he  laboured  to 
turn  the  full  tide  of  Sufeyite  enthusiasm  into  the  practical  and 
patriotic  channel  of  opposition  to  the  Russians,  with  whom  he 
first  joined  issue  about  1824,  as  one  of  the  followers  of  Ghazy 
Mo  lah  the  leader  of  the  Lesghians,  who  were  the  most  warlike 
of  the  tribes.    In  1831  he  so  distinguished  himself  in  a  terrible 
encounter  against  odds,  which  was  fatal  to  Ghazy  Mollah,  that 
he  was  called  upon  by  the  popular  voice  to  succeed  him  as 
Imam.    The  grievous ;  wounds  which  he  had  sustained  made  it 
impossible,  however,  for  him  to  accept  the  dignity,  to  which  he 
did  not  arrive  until  a  few  years  afterwards,  when,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  a  minority,  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  office  left 
varan   by  Ghazy  Mollah's  successor.    Schamyl  now  exhibited 
Himself  at  once  as  a  valiant  champion  of  independence  and 
an  able  politician  ;   and  was  so  skilful  an  administrator  that 
ior  twenty-five  years  he  was  able  to  keep  up  the  struggle 
against  the  overwhelming  power  of  Russia.    He  combined 
with  the  ardour  and  courage  of  the  warrior  the  functions  of  the 
priest  and  the  sanctity  and  reverence  of  the  prophet :  and 
made  religion  the  centre  and  motive  of  all  his  policy  He 
brought  a  considerable  amount  of  method  to  bear  upon  the 
internal  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  country,  the  elite 
ol  the  youthful  valour  and  patriotism  of  which  he  formed  into 
a  guard  who  were  specially  devoted  to  the  execution  of  his 
military  designs  and  to  the  security  of  his  person.    The  troops 
^w.!?,     P°Sa/  ™  0ne  time  anic"»ted  to  between  50,000  and 
60,000  men  of  all  arms,  whom  he  made  constant  and  partially 
successful  efforts  to  strengthen  with  the  newest  weapons  and 
other  warlike  resources  of  European  civilisation.     He  was 
generous  and  even  lavish  in  his  rewards  ;  prompt  and  severe 
ill  the  exaction  of  compensation  or  the  infliction  of  punishment 
Ihe  latter  qualities,  although  traceable,  like  all  others  of  his 
character,  to  his  patriotism  and  religion,  excited  enmity  and 
opposition,  so  that,  despairing  of  his  abilitv  to  keep  up  a 
regular  warfare  against  the  Russians,  he  opposed  them  by 
ambuscades,  surprises,  and   other  practices   of  the  guerilla 
Ihus  he  was  able  to  destroy  their  armies  in  detail  ;  and  his 
power  and  influence  were  so  great  that,  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  allies  calculated  upon  his 
co-operation,  which  he  was  diverted  from  according  by  the 
arrogance  of  the  Turkish  authorities.    Worn  out  by°  his  suc- 
cesses, his  power  gradually  declined  before  the  introduction  of 
more  competent  methods  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  ;  and  in 
.December  1859  he  was  surprised  by  superior  numbers  on  the 
plateau  of  Gounib    At  this  place,  after  a  most  heroic  defence, 
m  which  he  lost  all  but  forty-seven  out  of  the  four  hundred 
men  under  his  command,  he  surrendered  to  Prince  Bariatinsky 
the  Russian  commander-in-chief,  who  sent  him  under  escort  to 
fat.  Petersburg.     He  was  received  with  much  consideration 
and  kindness  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  II,  who  assigned  him 
the  town  of  Kaluga,  about  a  hundred  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Moscow 
as  his  residence,  and  allotted  him  a  pension  of  10  000  roubles' 
In  his  retirement  the  dreaded  warrior,  whose  romantic  career 
had  presented  a  graphic  theme  for  the  romancer  and  the 
dramatist,  has  conducted  himself  and  his  family  affairs  with 
quiet  dignity  and  resignation,  bowing  to  the  fate  which  in 
overtaking  himself,  had,  he  knew,  overthrown  the  independence 
ol  his  native  country,  and  presenting  an  ideal  of  the  Mussalman 
ol  the  highest  and  most  spiritual  type. 

*  SCHARF,  GEORGE,  F.S.A,  secretary  and  keeper  of  the 
JNational  Portrait  Gallery,  was  born  in  London  hi  1816  He 
learned  drawing  and  the  principles  of  design  from  his  father 
George  Scharf,  a  skilful  German  artist  settled  in  London  who 
was  for  many  years  draughtsman  to  the  Geological  Society'  and 
in  due  time  became  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy  He 
accompanied  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Fellows  as  draughts- 
man in  his  journeys  of  exploration  in  Lycia,  1839—44  TFel- 
lows,  Sir  Charles,  E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  886],  and  made  a  vast 
number  of  drawings  of  the  scenery  and  antiquities,  many  of 
which  were  engraved  for  Sir  C.  FeLlows's  account  of  his  dis- 
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»  8V°'  ^f1'  and /olio,  1847,  while  many  of  the  most 
SSfirS  werefdePos>ted  m  the  British  Museum,  and  others 

S  ft  ?omR  "'I1  Si°r  f VGral  0il  I)aintin8s  which  were  exhi- 
bit d  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  British  Institution.  Mr. 
Scharf  s  success  with  these  drawings  led  to  his  being  much 
fo  1  ,t°r  Te iT?  m1mftki"-  drawings,  chiefly  in  outline, 
K'Sfe'Snd  Wol^f1?^  C^8U^  Dean  M»' 


mad 


..  Horace,'  8vo,  1849,  for  which  he 
Af  f  drawings  from  the  antique  of  coins,  gems  &c  • 
Macaulay's  '  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,'  1847,  &c  -g  Schmitz's 

849  nlo°flGreeC?  ;  w^,  P0et\Cal  W°rks  0f  KeatSvo 
1849  (120  designs);  Wordsworth's  'Greece,'  &c.  Mr  Scharf 
who  had  in  1847  published  <  Observations  on  the  PeSaritSo! 
Sculptures  seen  on  the  Monuments  of  Ancient  Lycia,'  was 
elected  a  fellow  ol  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1852,  and  by 
his  contributions  to  the  Archaeologia  and  elsewhere  becami 
known  as  an  accomplished  archaeologist  and  art-critic,  as  well  as 
an  able  artist  and  in  1857  he  was  requested  to  act  as  art  secre- 
tary to  the  Manchester  Art-Treasures  Exhibition,  his  successful 
conduct  of  which  and  the  papers  he  wrote  in  connection  with  it 
added  greatly  to  his  reputation.  But  a  new  field  had  already 
been  opened  for  his  exertions.  In  1856-57  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  was  founded,  and,  fortunately  for  its  successful  opera- 
tion, Mr  Scharf  was  appointed  the  secretary  and  keeper.  He 

111  rfS       Sdf  T}1  eiTSy  t0  its  conization,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  had  brought  it  into  good  working  order,  and 
arranged  the  portraits  for  exhibition.    Since  then  the  manage- 
ment and  extension  of  the  gallery  have  been  his  chief  occupa- 
tion and  m  connection  with  it  he  has  prosecuted  his  study  of 
English  portraiture  till  he  has  acquired  the  position  of  a  leading 
authority  on  the  subject.    Besides  the  official  Catalogue  of  the 
gallery  which,  however,  is  biographical  rather  than  artistic,  he 
has  delivered  courses  of  lectures  on  portraiture  at  the  Roval  and 
London  Institutions,  and  written  valuable  papers  '  On  the  prin- 
cipal Portraits  of  Shakespere,'  on  'The  Visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  Blackfnars  m  1600  :  being  a  new  interpretation  of  the  Huns- 
don  Picture,  1868  ;  a  paper  on  the  more  interesting  portraits  in 
the  collection  at  Hampton  Court;  'Observations  on  the  West- 
minster Abbey  portrait   and  other  representations  of  Kin" 
Richard  II.,'  1867  ;  &c.    Besides  these  and  other  contributions 
*r  tht|rc^olo«ia  and  Journal  of  the  Archaological  Institute, 
Mr.  Schar  has  written  'A  History  of  the  Characteristics  of 
Greek  Art,  for  a  new  edition  of  Wordsworth's  '  Greece,'  1859  • 
Notes  on  the  Old  Tapestry  in  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Coventry'' 
Artistic  Notes  on  the  Windows  of  King's  College  Chapel  Cam- 
bridge  1855  ;  'Artistic  and  Descriptive  Notes  of  the  most  re- 
markable Pictures  in  the  British  Institution  Exhibition  of  the 
Ancient  Masters,'  1859  ;  '  Catalogue  raisonne  ;  or,  a  List  of 
tie  Pictures  in  Blenheim  Palace,'  8vo,  1861;  'Catalogue  of 
Tictures  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,'  8vo,  1865  ■ 
and  popular  catalogues  of  the  Blenheim  pictures  and  the  Greek' 
Koman,  and  Pompeian  Courts  at  the  Crystal  Palace 

SCHEFFER,  ARY.  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  308.]  This  eminent 
.trench  painter  died  at  Paris  on  the  15th  of  June,  1858  His 
death  produced  a  deep  impression  in  France,  and  various  me- 
moirs of  him  and  criticisms  of  his  works  were  published  The 
most  valuable  was  '  L'CEuvre  d'Ary  Scheffer  reproduit  en  photo- 
graphic par  Bingham  :  avec  Notice,  &c,  par  Vitet,'  folio,  Paris, 
1860  A  brief  '  Life  of  Ary  Scheffer,'  by  Mrs.  Grote,  was  pub- 
lished m  London,  8vo,  1860. 

SCHEFFER,  HENRI  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  308],  the  youngest 
brother  of  Ary  Scheffer,  and  a  very  able  portrait-painter,  died°on 
the  15th  ol  March,  1861,  aged  62.  His  daughter  is  the  wife  of 
Ernest  Renan. 

SCHLAGINTWEIT,  ADOLPH,  naturalist  and  traveller, 
was  born  January  9,  1829.  He  was  one  of  five  brothers 
lour  ol  whom  have  taken  a  more  or  less  active  part  in  in- 
vestigating the  physical  and  biological  phenomena  of  India 
more  especially  the  northern  part  of  that  continent,  comprising 
the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Himalaya  range,  and  of  the  area 
immediately  to  the  north  of  it.  As  his  travels  were  undertaken 
lor  the  most  part,  in  conjunction  with  his  brothers  Hermann 
and  Robert  (born  1833),  further  details  are  given  in  the  notice 
of  Hermann,  which  follows.  Adolph  Schlagintweit's  death  is 
said  to  have  occurred  on  August  26,  1857. 

^IxtxTH^SINTWEIT-SAKUNLUNSKI,  BARON  HER- 
MANN VON  the  explorer  of  the  Alps  and  Himalayas,  was 
born  at  Munich,  May  13,  1826.  He  and  his  brother  Adolph 
made  most  of  their  researches  together.  Their  first  scientific 
expedition  was  to  the  Alps,  in  examining  which  mountain  range 
they  spent  upwards  of  two  years,  1846—1848.    The  results  of 
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their  investigations  wared  in  '  Unforsuchungen  iiber  die  jihy- 
uikalische  Geographic  der  Alpen  in  ihren  Beziehungen  zur  den 
PhiCliomcncu  der  Gletseher,  zur  Geologic,  Mcteornlogic  und 
Pflanzen-Geographie,'  4to,  Leipzig,  1850.  Humboldt  praised 
this  work  highly,  and  became  one  of  the  Schlagintweits' 
warmest  friends.  The  two  brothers  then  visited  England 
and  Scotland,  after  which  they  returned  to  Berlin.  .  In  1K5I 
they  continued  their  researches  in  the  Alps,  and,  amongst  other 
feats,  ascended  Monte  Rosa,  August  28,  1851,  the  summit  of 
which  had  never  previously  been  reached.  In  1852  and  1853 
Hermann  lectured  on  meteorology  and  physical  geography  in 
the  University  of  Berlin.  In  1 854  was  published  '  Neue 
Untersuchungen  iiber  die  physikalische  Geographic  .  .  .  . 
der  Alpen,'  4to,  by  himself  and  Adolph.  These  works  on  the 
Alps  won  for  the  brothers  a  high  reputation,  so  that  Humboldt 
was  easily  able  to  procure  for  them  an  appointment  to  make  a 
scientific  voyage  in  India,  the  expense  of  which  was  to  be 
defrayed  jointly  by  the  East  India  Company  and  the  King 
of  Prussia.  Their  brother  Robert  was  associated  with  them. 
The  three  started  for  Egypt,  September  20,  1854.  In  India  the 
brothers  sometimes  worked  together,  and  sometimes  singly. 
They  went  from  Bombay  overland  to  Madras,  following  two 
routes.  Adolph  and  Robert  then  explored  the  north-west 
provinces,  and  in  May,  1856,  they  joined  Hermann  at  Simla. 
They  then  travelled  together  through  Sikkim,  Bhotan,  and 
Assam  ;  then  Ladak,  Kashmir,  and"  Baltistan  were  examined. 
Hermann  and  Robert  next  traversed  the  Muztagh  and  Kuenluen 
ranges,  and  returned  to  the  Punjab  in  December,  1856.  The 
two  brothers  landed  at  Trieste,  June  8,  1857.  Adolph  remained 
in  India,  his  intention  being  to  cross  the  Himalayas  and  make 
his  way  overland  to  Russia.  He  was  arrested  before  he  had 
proceeded  far  on  his  long  and  perilous  journey.  He  reached 
Kashgar,  a  city  which  had,  in  modern  times,  been  visited  by 
one  European,  and  that  a  Russian  named  Ephraimoff.  Here 
Adolph  was  murdered  in  August,  1857,  by  Wullee  Khan,  who 
had  temporarily  usurped  the  supreme  power  of  the  country,  but 
who  was  himself  killed  by  Yakoob  Beg,  the  Ataligh  Ghazee  (i.e. 
Defender  of  the  Faith)  and  ruler  of  Eastern  Turkistan.  The 
Indian  researches  of  the  brothers  are  given  in  '  Kesults  of  a 
Scientific  Mission  to  India  and  High  Asia,'  by  H.,  A.,  and  R.  de 
Schlagintweit,  4  vols.  4to,  Leipzig,  1860 — 1866,  and  a  large 
folio  atlas,  with  120  plates.  This  work  is  replete  with  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  to  which  it  relates.  The  Paris  Geographical 
Society  awarded  it  their  gold  medal,  and  Hermann  was  ordered 
by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  assume  the  honorary  name  of 
Sakunliinski  in  August,  1864,  he  being  the  first  to  make  a 
scientific  expedition  to  the  Kuenluen  mountains. 

SUHLOSSER,  FPJEDPJCH  CHRISTOPH.  [E.  G.  vol.  v. 
col.  329. J  This  eminent  German  historian,  after  having  served 
for  over  forty  years  as  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  died  on  the  23rd  of  September,  1861,  within  two 
months  of  the  completion  of  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  (Gervinus, 
Nekrolog  Schlosiers,  8vo,  Leipzig,  1861.) 

*  SCHNEIDER,  EUGENE,  French  manufacturer  and  legis- 
lator, was  born  at  Nancy,  April,  1805.  He  was  engaged  for  a  time 
in  the  banking  house  of  M.  Seilliere  ;  but,  turning  his  attention 
to  mechanical  engineering,  became  manager  of  the  Bazeilles  Iron 
Works.  In  1830  he  removed  to  the  works  at  Creuzot,  situated 
between  Autun  and  Chalons-sur  Saone.  These  iron  works, 
established  in  1769,  first  attained  importance  by  the  discovery  of 
coal  close  to  the  surface  in  1782.  During  the  wars  of  Napoleon 
huge  numbers  of  cannon  balls  and  bombs  were  cast  there  ; 
and  after  the  war,  machines  and  iron- work  for  general  engineer- 

'  ing,  together  with  the  mining  of  coal,  became  the  staple  trades 

f  of  the  place.  The  proprietorship  changed  hands  in  1815  and  in 
1826  ;  and  after  M.  Schneider  had  managed  the  works  for  a  few 
years,  he  and  an  elder  brother  became  the  proprietors  in  1S37, 
at  which  time  the  works  gave  employment  to  about  one  thou- 
sand hands.    The  bridges  of  Brest  and  of  Freiburg,  the  large 

|  steam-boats  on  the  Rhone,  the  rails  for  several  thousand  miles  of 
railway,  many  of  the  largest  iron-wrought  erections  of  France, 
and  almost  all  kinds  of  locomotives,  steam-engines,  and  ma- 

I  chines  have  come  from  Creuzot.  Even  some  of  the  English 
railways  have  been  supplied  from  thence  with  locomotives  since 
1865.  The  works  have  undergone  repeated  enlargements,  until 
they  now  employ  11,000  persons,  and  support  the  town  of 
Creuzot,  with  a  population  of  20,000.  No  women  or  girls  are 
employed  at  the  works  ;  no  boys  under  14.    Houses,  churches, 

i  and  schools  have  been  built  and  maintained  for  the  workpeople. 

I  More  than  400  children  attend  the  schools,  which  furnish  the 

,  more  skilled  and  intelligent  workpeople  ;  some  of  them  being 
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especially  trained  as  accountants,  mechanical  draughtsmen,  and 
metallurgists.  Many  of  the  most  experienced  engineer*  of  I'lanee 
have  received  part  of  their  training  at  Creuzot. 

In  1845  M.  Schneider  entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (of 
which  his  elder  brother  and  their  cousin,  General  Schneider,  had 
been  members)  as  representative  of  Saone-et- Loire,  for  which  de- 
lartmenthe  was  re-elected  in  thefollowing  year.  Heal-so  succeeded 
lis  brother  as  member  of  the  Conseil-Gcneral  for  the  same  depart- 
ment. In  the  early  part  of  1851  he  was  appointed  Minister  of 
Agriculture.  After  the  coup  d'etat,  at  the  end  of  that  year,  he 
formed  one  of  the  "  Commission  Consultative"  to  assist  in  draw- 
ing up  a  scheme  for  the  Empire,  and  in  1852  was  chosen  mem- 
ber of  the  Corps  Legis'latif.  He  was  re-elected  in  1857,  1863, 
and  1869  ;  and  such  was  his  influence  in  the  Corps  that  he  held 
the  post  of  vice-president  from  1852  to  1865,  and  then  that  of 
president  until  1870.  As  regent  of  the  Bank  of  France,  and 
president  of  various  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Manufactures,  he  has  been  intimately  associated  with  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  progress  of  France.  Instigated  by  the  In- 
ternational Society,  a  formidable  strike  took  place  at  Creuzot  in 
January,  1870,  but  the  tact  and  firmness  of  M.  Schneider  brought 
it  to  a  satisfactory  termination. 

SCHOMBURGK,  SIR  ROBERT  HERMANN  [E.  C.  voL 
v.  col.  335].  The  explorer  of  British  Guiana,  died  February 
11,  1865,  in  his  61st  year. 

SCHONLEIN,  JOHAN  LUK  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  336],  re- 
turned in  1859  to  his  native  place,  Bamberg,  where  he  died  on 
the  23rd  of  January,  1864,  aged  TO. 

SCHOOLCRAFT,  HENRY  ROWE  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  coL  336]. 
Mr.  Schoolcraft,  or  Colcraft,  as  his  name  was  written  in  his 
later  years,  completed  his  great  work  on  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
United  States,  in  six  quarto  volumes,  the  lost  being  published 
in  1860.    He  died  at  Washington,  December  10,  1864. 

SCHOPENHAUER,  ARTHUR,  a  German  philosopher,  son 
of  a  merchant  of  Dantzic,  was  born  in  that  city  on  the  22ud  of 
February,  1788  ;  and  manifested  an  early  determination  to  the 
study  of  metaphysics.  He  was  educated  successively  at  the 
Universities  of  Gottingen,  Berlin  (where  he  was  an  unsatisfied 
pupil  of  Fichte),  and  Jena,  where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in 
1814.  Subsequently  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Goethe  and 
of  Frederick  Mayer,  the  orientalist,  at  Weimar,  where  he  passed 
a  winter,  and  became  inspired  with  a  taste  for  the  study  of  In- 
dian antiquities.  He  afterwards  alternated  his  residence  in  Ger- 
many, where  he  principally  sojourned  at  Dresden  or  Berlin,  and 
in  Italy,  where  he  stayed  chiefly  at  Rome  or  Naples.  In  1831 
he  settled  at  Frankfurt-am-Main,  where  he  died  of  cholera  on 
the  21st  of  September,  1860. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  system  of  Schopenhauer,  which  assi- 
milated much  of  the  ancient  speculations  of  India,  is  a  kind  of 
philosophical  apotheosis  of  Will  ;  and  everything  besides  the 
immense,  eternal,  and  infinite  Yolition  which  he  conceived,  he 
regarded  as  phenomena  merely,  from  which  category  even  the 
reason  itself  was  not  excepted.  The  supreme  Will  was  invested 
with  the  attributes  of  fate  ;  and  human  wisdom  was  made  to  con- 
sist in  a  self-abnegation  which  extended  to  personal  annihilation. 
With  the  infinite  Will  an  infinite  Love  was  united,  which  em- 
braced, in  conformity  with  the  philosophical  doctrines  of  India, 
all  the  phenomena  and  existences  of  the  world,  from  man  and 
animals  down  to  plants  and  stones.  After  many  years  of 
neglect,  the  system  of  Schopenhauer  found  an  ardently  apprecia- 
tive expositor  in  Dr.  Julius  Frauenstadt,  who  brought  out  an 
edition  of  one  of  his  most  popular  works,  as  well  as  a  volume  of 
his  Remains,  consisting  of  Essays,  Observations,  Aphorisms,  and 
Fragments,  entitled  '  Aus  Arthur  Schopenhauer's  Handsschrift- 
lichem  Nachlass.  Abhandlungen,  Anmerkimgen.  Aphorismen, 
und  Fragmente,'  8vo,  Leipzig,  1S64. 

The  principal  works  of  Schopenhauer,  who,  in  addition  to 
Dr.  Frauenstadt,  had  many  commentators  and  critics  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England,  are  an  Essay  on  Sight  and  Colours, 
'  Ueber  das  Sehen  und  die  Farben,'  Svo,  Leipzig,  1816,  second 
edition,  1854  ;  the  World  considered  as  Will  and  Phenomena, 
'  Die  Welt  als  Wille  und  Yorstelluug,'  Svo,  Leipzig,  1S19,  second 
(enlarged)  edition,  2  vols.,  1845,  a  work  which  offers  the  most 
full  and  characteristic  exposition  of  the  author's  system  ;  an 
Essay  on  the  quadruple  Root  of  the  Proposition  of  the  Sufficient 
Reason,  '  Ueber  die  vierfache  Wurzel  des  Satzes  vom  zureichen- 
den  Grunde.  Eine  philosophische  Abhandlung,'  Svo,  RudolsUult, 
1813,  second  editi  n,  Svo,  Frankfurt-am-Main^  1847,  tliird  (post- 
humous) edition,  by  Julius  Frauenstadt,  Svo,  Leipzig,  1S64  ; 
On  Will  in  Nature,  &c,  '  LTeber  den  WiHen  in  der  Natur.'  &c, 
8vo,  Frankfurt,  1836,  second  editiou,  1S54 ;  Two  Dissertations 
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on  the  Fundamental  Problems  of  Ethics,  '  Die  beiden  Grund- 
probleme  der  Ethik,'  8vo,  Frankfurt,  1841,  second  edition,  Leip- 
zig, 18G0,  comprising  an  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Human 
Will,  '  Ueliur  die  Freiheit  des  mensclien  Willens,'  and  another 
on  the  Foundation  of  Morals,  '  Ueber  das  Fundament  der 
Moral,'  which  obtained  the  prizes  severally  of  the  Royal  Scien- 
tific Society  of  Drontheim  and  the  Academy  of  Copenhagen; 
and  a  collection  of  Philosophical  Miscellanies,  entitled  '  Parerga 
und  Paralipomena  :  kleine  philosophische  Schriften/  2  vols., 
8vo,  Berlin,  1851,  second  edition,  1862. 

SCHOUW,  JOACHIM  FR1EDRICH  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  340], 
botanist,  died  April  23,  1852. 

*  SCHRADER,  J  ULIUS,  German  painter,  was  born  at  Ber- 
lin, June  16th,  1815.  He  studied  under  Schadow  at  Diisseldorf, 
but  was  the  most  prominent  among  the  younger  painters  who 
departed  from  the  severe  academical  style  of  that  master.  Herr 
Schrader  spent  some  years  in  Italy  and  the  East,  and  laboured 
to  introduce  a  richer  and  more  Venetian  tone  of  colour  among 
his  countrymen.  His  earlier  works  were  chiefly  of  Eastern  and 
general  subjects  ;  his  later,  more  strictly  historical,  several 
having  been  from  English  history.  The  titles  of  a  few  of  his 
principal  pictures  will  sufficiently  indicate  bis  class  of  subjects  : 
— 'Odalisques  in  a  Harem  ;'  'The  Temptation  ;'  'Edward  III. 
Pardoning  the  Burgesses  of  Calais  ;'  'Milton  Dictating  to  his 
Daughters;'  'Lady  Macbeth  Walking  in  her  Sleep;'  'The 
Death  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  at  Fontainebleau.'  The  last  two 
were  sent  by  the  artist  to  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862, 
but  hardly  sustained  the  estimate  of  the  painter's  power  formed 
by  native  critics.  He  has  since  painted  'Cromwell  at  his 
Daughter's  Deathbed,'  a  sentimental  perversion  of  history,  now 
in  Cologne  museum,  and  several  portraits. 

*  SCHRANDOLPH,  JOHANN,  German  painter,  was  born 
in  1808,  at  Oberdorf,  in  Bavaria.  He  studied  in  the  Munich 
Art  Academy  under  Cornelius  ;  and  then  spent  some  time  in 
Rome,  studying  the  early  Italian  masters.  Heir  Schrandolph 
was  one  of  the  painters  so  liberally  patronised  by  Ludwig  I.  of 
Bavaria.  He  has  almost  exclusively  devoted  himself  to  the 
painting  of  religious  subjects,  and  he  has  for  some  years  held 
the  post  of  professor  of  religious  painting  in  the  Munich 
Academy.  His  chief  work  is  the  vast  series  of  frescoes  on 
gold  grounds  in  Speier  cathedral,  on  which  he  was  engaged  for 
ten  years,  1844 — 53.  He  also  painted  several  of  the  frescoes  in 
the  basilica  of  St.  Bonifacius,  and  in  some  other  of  the  churches 
of  Munich  ;  and  he  assisted  in  the  decoration  of  Ratisbon  cathe- 
dral. In  the  New  Pinacothek  are  two  of  his  large  gallery 
pictures,  purchased  by  Ludwig  L,  '  The  Ascension'  and  'Christ 
and  the  Disciples  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.'  Several  of  his  pic- 
tures have  been  engraved. 

SCHUBERT,  GOTTHILF  HEINPICH  VON  [E.  C.  vol.  v. 
col.  341],  naturalist,  died  at  Laufzorn  in  Bavaria,  July  1, 1860. 
One  of  his  latest  works  was  '  Der  Erwerb  aus  einem  vergan- 
genen  und  die  Erwartungen  von  einem  zukunftigen  Leben.  Ein 
Selbstbiographie,'  3  Bde.  8vo,  Erlangen,  1854 — 1856. 

SCHULTZ-SCHULTZENSTEIN,  KARL  HEINRICH 
[E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  342],  botanist  and  phvsiologist,  died  sud- 
denly at  Berlin,  March  23,  1871. 

SCOTT,  WINFIELD,  general  of  the  United  States  Army, 
was  born  at  Petersburg,  Virginia,  January  13th,  1786.  His 
father,  a  Scotchman,  had  fought  for  the  Pretender,  and  escaped  to 
America  after  the  events  of  1745.  Winfield  Scott  studied  for 
two  years  at  the  William  and  Mary  College,  Virginia  ;  then 
directed  his  attention  to  the  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1806.  After  practising  for  a  short  time  at  Charleston, 
he  abandoned  the  law,  adopted  the  military  profession,  and 
became  captain  of  light  artillery  stationed  at  Baton  Rouge,  in 
Louisiana,  in  1808.  Having  spoken  disrespectfully  of  his  chief, 
General  Wilkinson,  he  was  suspended  for  a  year,  which  he  spent 
in  the  diligent  study  of  the  military  sciences.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  with  England  in  1812,  he  was  sent  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  to  Blackrock,  on  the  Canadian  frontier.  He  fought  at 
Queenstown  Heights,  and  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  speedily 
exchanged,  and  resumed  active  service  in  1813.  As  colonel  and 
adjutant  under  General  Dearborn,  he  captured  Fort  George 
in  Upper  Canada,  where  he  was  wounded  by  an  explosion. 
With  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  he  was  actively  engaged  in 
the  campaign  of  1814  ;  won  the  battles  of  Fort  Erie  and  Chippewa, 
in  the  latter  of  which  he  defeated  General  Riall.  At  Lundy's 
Lane,  or  Niagara,  he  was  twice  wounded,  and  had  two  horses 
killed  under  him.  His  bravery  in  this  service,  and  his  success 
in  training  recruits  at  a  camp  of  instruction,  obtained  for  him 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  major-general.    When  the  war  was 


ended,  he  was  offered,  but  declined,  the  post  of  secretary  of 
war.     He  came  to  Europe  in  1815,  partly  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health,  partly  to  study  the  organisation  and  tactics  of  the 
French  army.    He  returned  to  America  in  1816,  married,  and 
retired  from  the  service  for  several  years.    In  1832,  and  thence  I 
till  1838,  lie  was  engaged  in  the  operations  against  the  Black 
Hawk  and  Seminole  Indians ;  in  settling  slave-state  insurrections  j 
in  South  Carolina  ;  and  in  quelling  disturbances  on  the  Canadian  1 
frontier.    With  the  rank  of  general  of  division,  he  remained  at 
head  quarters  from  1842  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  war 
in  1846.    Throughout  this  war,  he  successfully  commanded  the 
United  States  army.    At  Vera  Cruz,  in  March,  1847  ;  at  Cerro  J 
Gordo,  Jalapa,  and  Perote,  in  April ;  at  Puebla,  in  May  ;  at  El  I 
Penon,  Contreras,  and  Cliurubusco,  in  August ;  at  Molino  el  I 
Rey  and  Mexico  city,  in  September,  he  defeated  the  Mexican  I 
general  Santa  Anna  at  all  points,  and  brought  the  war  to  an  ad-  I 
vantageous  conclusion.    Although  held  in  nigh  esteem,  General  I 
Scott  failed  in  two  attempts  to  obtain  the  presidency  of  the  Re-  I 
public  ;  being  defeated  by  Taylor  in  1848,  and  by  Pierce  in  | 
1852.    In  1855  he  was  made  lieutenant-general,  the  highest  1 
rank  in  the  American  army.    When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  I 
1861,  the  Confederates  made  urgent  appeals  to  him,  as  a  South-  I 
ener,  to  join  their  Hag  ;  but  he  refused,  and  proceeded  to  defend  j 
the  district  of  Columbia  and  the  city  of  Washington.  He  thought  J 
President  Buchanan's  pobcy  was  too  Southern,President Lincoln's  I 
too  Northern,  in  its  sympathies,  to  hold  out  hopes  of  pacification;  I 
and,  finding  his  own  counsels  disregarded,  he  retired  from  the 
army  early  in  the  strnggle,  but  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-five. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  mark  their  sense  of  his  j 
long  services,  passed  a  special  act  to  enable  him  to  retain  his 
full  pay  and  allowances.    He  again  visited  Europe  for  a  few 
months,  but,  returning  to  America,  he  died  at  Washington,  May 
29th,  1866.    He  was  the  author  of  '  General  Regulations  for  the  | 
Army,'  1825;  'Infantry  Tactics'  (from  the  French),  1835;  and 
'  Autobiography,'  2  vols.,  1864. 

SCRIBE,  AUGUSTIN  EUGENE.  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  374.]  j 
This  prolific  dramatist  continued  to  put  forth  vaudevilles, 
comediettas,  and  librettas  with  unabated  fertility  till  death  stayed  j 
their  production,  February  20, 1861.    There  has,  we  believe,  ieen  ' 
no  complete  edition  of  his  dramatic  works  :  one  of  the  fullest  is 
that  of  1855 — 58,  of  which  20  volumes  only  were  published. 

SCRIVEN,  EDWARD,  an  eminent  engraver  in  the  chalk  , 
and  dotted  manner,  was  born  at  Alcester,  Warwickshire,  in 
1775.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Robert  Thew,  and  after  quitting  him 
continued  to  engrave  in  the  style  of  his  master.    Scriven  at 
first  executed  a  few  plates  for  Boydell ;  he  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed by  the  Dilettanti  Society  in  engraving  their  'Specimens 
of  Ancient  Sculpture,'  and  in  executing  for  publishers  various  j 
illustrations  of  costly  books.    One  of  his  most  extensive  series  i 
of  plates  was  '  The  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,'  after  ! 
Lely.    He  was  in  his  manner  an  excellent  engraver,  refined  in  1 
style,  careful  in  finish,  and  admirable  in  expression.    As  a  man  , 
he  was  much  esteemed,  and  he  deserves  remembrance  as  the 
most  active  and  zealous  of  the  founders  of  that  useful  institution, 
the  Artists'  Fimd.    He  died  August  23rd,  1841. 

*  SCROPE,  GEORGE  POULETT,  F.R.S.,  geologist  and 
writer  on  social  reforms,  is  the  son  of  J.  Poulett  Thomson, 
Esq.,  and  was  born  in  London  in  1797.  He  was  educated  at 
Harrow  and  Cambridge.  In  1819  he  commenced  his  researches 
on  volcanoes  by  a  study  of  Vesuvius  and  the  neighbouring 
country,  which  was  followed  by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
volcanic  area  of  which  Etna  is  the  prominent  feature.  In  1821 
he  married  and  assumed  the  family  name  of  his  wife,  which  was' 
Scrope.  He  then  explored  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  Central 
France,  the  volcanic  districts  of  Northern  Italy,  and  in  October, 
1822,  witnessed  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  then  in  full 
activity.  In  1823  he  visited  the  volcanic  district  of  the  Lower 
Rhine  province.  In  1824  he  and  Sir  Charles  LyeU  were  the 
secretaries  to  the  Geological  Society.  In  1828  he  published 
his  work  '  Considerations  on  Volcanoes,  the  character  and 
probable  causes  of  their  phenomena,  and  their  connection 
with  the  present  state  and  past  history  of  the  Earth,'  &c, 
of  which  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1862.  In  1827  another 
work  of  his  was  issued,  entitled  '  On  the  Geology  and  Extinct 
Volcanoes  of  Central  France,'  with  an  atlas  of  maps  and 
plates.  The  former  work  did  not  meet  with  a  favourable 
reception,  owing  in  part  to  its  novel  views,  and  in  part  to  the 
manner  in  which  these  were  brought  forward.  The  latter 
work  met  with  more  success.  The  second  edition  of  his  eariicr 
work  was  greatly  improved  by  a  more  systematic  treatment  of 
the  subject,  and  by  the  incorporation  of  new  matter.  His  original 
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views  regarding  the  volcanic  origin  of  basalts,  trachytes,  und 
other  igneous  rocks,  and  more  especially  the  important  share 
Which  water  has  had  in  their  production,  were  more  fully  illus- 
trated by  the  confirmatory  experiments  which  had  been  made  by 
Sorby,  Daubree,  and  others.  His  works  on  volcanoes  also  deal 
with  another  subject,  namely,  that  of  denudation.  He  showed 
Conclusively  that  in  Central  Krai  ice  the  moulding  of  the  earth's 
surface  into  eminences  and  depressions  has  been  almost  entirely 
effected  by  meteoric  agents.  His  views  on  sub-aerial  denudation 
were  long  neglected,  but  have  latterly  found  many  supporters. 
In  1867  the  Geological  Society  of  London  conferred  on  him  the 
Wollaston  Medal  for  his  researches  on  volcanoes.  Mr.  Scrope 
was  member  of  parliament  for  Stroud  from  18313  to  18(>'8  ;  he 
felt  great  interest,  in  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer, 
and  wrote  in  consequence  several  pamphlets  and  reports  on  the 
revision  of  the  poor  laws  ;  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  the 
discussions  on  this  subject.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  Royal,  the 
Geological,  and  numerous  other  societies. 

*  SEELEY,  PROFESSOR  JOHN  ROBERT,  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  Seeley,  publisher,  of  Fleet  Street,  London,  was  born  about 
the  year  1835,  and  was  educated  successively  at  the  City  of  Lon- 
don School,  of  which  he  became  "captain,''  and  at  Christ's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in  July,  1858. 
He  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1857,  when  he  was  bracketed  with 
three  others  at  the  head  of  the  first  class  in  the  Classical  Tripos  ; 
and  was  soon  afterwards  declared  senior  Chancellor's  medallist 
of  the  year.  He  proceeded  M.  A.  in  due  course  ;  and  in  1863  was 
appointed  to  the  Professorship  of  Latin  in  University  College, 
London,  where,  on  the  13th  of  October,  he  delivered  an  intro- 
ductory lecture,  afterwards  published  with  the  title  of '  Classical 
Studies  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Moral  Sciences,'  8vo,  London, 
1864.  On  the  2-lth  of  September,  1869,  he  was  promoted  to  be 
Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  has  since  been  elected  a  life-governor  of  University 
( lollege,  London. 

The  principal  work  of  Professor  Seeley  is  entitled  'Ecce 
Homo  :  a  Survey  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Jesus  Christ,'  8vo, 
London  and  Cambridge,  1866  [1865],  fifth  edition,  with  a  new 
Preface,  8vo,  London,  1868,  and  subsequent  editions.  All  Pro- 
testant Christendom  was  stirred  by  this  publication,  and  pre- 
sently a  host  of  works,  having  more  or  less  reference  to  it, 
appeared,  manifesting  various  degrees  of  sympathy  or  antagonism, 
and  generally  suggesting  by  their  own  titles  the  title  of  the  book 
which  had  called  them  into  existence.  A  few  of  them  may  be 
mentioned  : — '  IthuricTs  Spear  :  or,  Is  this  Christianity  ?  Being 
a  Vindication  of  Christian  Doctrine,  and  an  Examination  of  the 
Book  called  "Ecce  Homo,"'  &c,  8vo,  London,  1867,  by  H. 
Shepheard  ;  'Ecce  Deus.  Essays  on  the  Life  and  Doctrine  of  Jesus 
Christ,  with  controversial  Notes  on  "Ecce  Homo,"'  8vo,  Edin- 
burgh, 1867,  third  edition, 8vo, London  and  Frome,  1868,  American 
edition,  Boston,  1867,  by  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.  ;  '  Ecce  Homo,' 
8vo,  London  and  Edinburgh,  L868,  being  a  reprint  of  articles 
contributed,  as  a  review  of  Professor  Seeley's  work,  to  '  Good 
Words,'  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  ;  '  "  Ecce  Homo  "  : 
its  Character  and  Teaching,'  8vo,  London  and  Bristol,  1868,  by 
Edward  Ash,  M.D.  In  America,  the  controversy  was  repre- 
sented by  works  entitled  respectively,  '  Deus  Homo  :  God-Man,' 
8vo,  Chicago,  1867,  by  Theophilus  Parsons,  LL.D.  ;  'Ecce  Deus 
Homo  :  or,  the  Work  and  Kingdom  of  the  Christ  of  Scripture,' 
12mo,  Philadelphia,  1868  ;  '  Semper  Deus,'  and,  by  the  same 
author,  '  Deus  Semper,'  Philadelphia,  1869  ;  and  'The  Life  of 
Jesus  the  Christ,'  8vo,  New  York,  1870,  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
D.D.  It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  title  of 
'  Ecce  Homo '  is  not  a  new  one,  as  it  was  borne  by  a  French  work, 
an  English  translation  of  which,  by  G.  Houston,  was  published 
as  '  Ecce  Homo  :  or,  a  Critical  Enquiry  into  the  History  of  Jesus 
Christ,  being  a  Rational  Analysis  of  the  Gospels,'  12mo,  London, 
1799,  second  edition,  1813. 

Very  early  in  life  Mr.  Seeley  contributed  a  '  Parallel  between 
Shakspeare's  Tragedy  of  King  Lear  and  the  CEdipus  in  Colono 
of  Sophocles,'  to  a  volume  produced  jointly  by  himself  and 
Messrs.  W.  Young  and  E.  A.  Hart,  and  entitled,  '  Three  Essays 
on  Shakspeare's  Tragedy  of  King  Lear.  By  Pupils  of  the  City 
of  London  School,'  8vo,  London,  1851  ;  and  he  contributed  an 
article  on  '  Liberal  Education  in  Universities,'  to  a  volume 
edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  with  the  title  of  '  Essays  on  a 
Liberal  Education,'  8vo,  London,  1867  ;  and  an  essay  on  '  The 
Church  as  a  Teacher  of  Morality,'  to  '  Essays  on  Church  Policy,' 
&c,  8vo,  London,  1868,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Lowe  Clay. 
Besides  numerous  contributions  to  '  Macmillan's  Magazine  '  and 
other  periodicals,  Professor  Seeley  has  edited  a  series  of  articles 


collectively  entitled,  'The  Student's  Guide  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge,'  8vo,  Cambridge,  1863,  second  edition,  revised, 
8vo,  Cambridge  and  London,  1866;  and  has  furl  her  publi  bed 
a  volume  of  'Lectures  and  Essays,'  8vo,  London,  1^70;  and. 
conjointly  with  the  Rev.  K.  A.  Abbott,  M.A.,  I  bad  Master  of 
the  City  of  London  School,  'An  English  Primer:  or,  Course 
of  English  Instruct  ion  for  Schools,'  8vo,  London,  1869.  His 
latest  literary  employment  partakes  more  strictly  Mill  of  an 
academical  character,  and  consists  in  the  preparation  of  an 
edition  of  '  Livy,'  the  first  Book  of  which  has  ju-i  been  i.-*ried 
as  one  of  the  "Clarendon  Press  Series,"  "with  Introduction, 
Historical  Examination,  and  Notes,"  8vo,  Oxford,  1871.  In 
this  volume  Professor  Seeley  takes  up  a  sceptical  position  with 
regard  to  the  credibility  of  the  early  (regal)  history  of  Rome, 
about  which  the  only  trustworthy  sources  of  information  are 
laid  down  to  be,  (1)  The  physical  geography  and  topography 
of  the  region  in  which  the  history  transacted  itself  ;  (2)  Com- 
parative philology,  which  will  give  a  series  of  historical  facta 
respecting  the  migrations  and  intercourse  of  tribes  ;  (3)  Com- 
parative mythology  ;  (4)  Comparative  law  ;  (5)  Archaeology  ; 
and  (6)  The  later  history  of  Rome,  from  which  we  may  infer  a 
considerable  number  of  tacts  about  the  earlier. 

SEGNA  DI  BUONAVENTURA,  an  early  Italian  painter,  is 
said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna  ;  but  all  that 
is  certainly  known  of  him  is  that  he  was  occupied  in  painting  at 
Siena  between  the  years  1305  and  1319.  His  works  are  ex- 
tremely scarce.  The  most  important  is  a  signed  painting  of  the 
Virgin,  St.  Paul,  and  two  other  saints,  in  the  gallery  at  Siena. 
In  the  National  Gallery  is  a  large  altar-piece  (No.  567)  of  the 
Crucifixion,  with  an  inscription  on  the  projecting  nimbus  which 
surrounds  the  head  of  the  Saviour  :  it  was  formerly  in  the  Vanni 
Collection  at  Siena. 

*SEN,  KESHUB  CHUNDER  (Kesava  Chandra),  a  Hin- 
doo reformer,  leader  of  the  progressive  or  liberal  party  in  the 
Brahmo  Somaj,  or  Society  of  the  one  God  [Brahmo  Somaj, 
E.  C.  S.,  Arts  &  Sciences'  Div.,  col.  354],  founded  in  1830  by 
the  late  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy,  was  bom  at  Calcutta,  about  the 
year  1836,  of  a  family  belonging  to  the  Vaidya,  or  physician 
caste,  and  was  the  grandson  of  Ram  Comul  Sen,  the  associate 
and  coadjutor  of  the  late  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  of  Oxford, 
during  the  many  years  in  which  the  latter  was  principal  of  the 
Sanskrit  College  at  Calcutta.  His  father  died  early,  and  his 
education  devolved  upon  his  uncle,  who  placed  him  at  an 
English  school,  which  he  left  for  the  College  of  Calcutta;  where, 
although  he  did  not  graduate,  he  attained  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  literature,  and  history  of  England.  Early 
in  his  career  he  learned  to  despise  the  worship  of  idols ;  and, 
shrinking  from  the  utter  scepticism  which  on  the  other  hand 
threatened  him,  he  arrived,  through  much  anguish  of  mind,  and 
by  thought,  reflection,  and  prayer— the  last  being,  as  he  after- 
wards averred,  the  main  instrument— at  a  belief  in  monotheism, 
and  in  1S59  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  then 
under  the  direction  of  Debendra  Nath  Tagore.  Under  the 
guidance  and  with  the  co-operation  of  this  gentleman,  who  was 
a  Brahman  of  high  position,  of  great  wealth,  and  of  great 
dignity  of  character,  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  at  once  proceeded 
to  found  a  Sunday  school  in  connection  with  the  Calcutta 
Brahmo  Somaj,  with  the  object  of  bringing  together  a  number 
of  young  men,  and  to  impart  to  them  in  weekly  lectures  a  regu- 
lar course  of  instruction  in  Brahmic  theology  and  ethics.  The 
course  extended  over  three  years;  and  after  that  term  had  been 
reached  with  much  encouragement  arising  from  the  success  of 
the  system  on  the  pupils,  several  of  whom  became  missionaries 
of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  the  school  closed,  to  be  re-opened  again 
in  1S67,  by  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  who,  on  the  5th  and  12th  of 
May,  delivered  two  remarkable  lectures  on  '  The  Religious  Im- 
portance of  Mental  Philosophy,'  being  the  first  two  lectures  of  a 
course  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  delivered  for  the  purpose 
of  supplementing,  by  religious  instruction,  the  secular  studies  of 
the  young  university  students  at  Calcutta.  These  lectures  were 
published  in  England,  in  a  volume  entitled  '  The  Brahmo  Somaj. 
Lectures  and  tracts  by  Keshub  Chunder  Sen.  First  and  second 
series.  Edited  by  Sophia  Dobson  Collett,'  8 vo,  London,  li>7<>. 
In  June,  1860,  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  commenced  the  issue 
of  a  long  series  of  addresses  with  a  tract,  *  Young  Bengal,' 
in  which,  as  in  the  succeeding  ones,  he  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  of  religion  as  the  only  possible  basis  on  which 
to  found  a  superstructure  of  practical  and  beneficent  re- 
form. From  this  time  he  devoted  himself  to  missionary 
journeys  in  Bengal,  the  north-western  and  the  central  pro- 
vinces, the  Punjab,  Bombay,  and  Madras,  founding  new  branch 
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churches,  and  writing  and  preaching  with  an  amount  of  fervour 
and  eloquence  that  well-nigh  made  him  the  object  of  idolatry  to 
many  of  his  less-instructed  countrymen.  His  labours  attained 
their  utmost  expansion,  however,  only  after  he  seceded  from  the 
Calcutta  Brahmo  Somaj,  which,  under  Tagore,  was  too  conserva- 
tive and  too  tender  of  Hindooism,  and  proceeded,  November, 
1866,  to  enrol  the  younger  and  more  liberal  members  into  a  pro- 
gressive society,  called  the  Brahmo  Somaj  of  India,  with 
the  design  of  making  it  the  Brahmic  centre  of  the  entire 
country.  As  the  head  of  a  reforming  party  amongst  reformers, 
he  became  what  Lord  Lawrence  (who  was  in  some  degree  instru- 
mental in  inducing  Sen  to  pay  a  visit  to  England)  described  as 
"the  representative  of  the  most  advanced  section  of  the  great 
reforming  party  which  was  rising  in  Bengal."  The  visit  to 
England  was  paid  in  1870.  On  the  12th  of  April  of  that  year, 
a  "  Welcome  Soiree "  was  given  to  Mr.  Sen  in  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms,  London,  "  on  the  invitation  of  the  committee  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association;"  which  body 
also  organised  the  "Farewell  Soiree,"  held  in  the  same  place, 
on  the  12th  of  September.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
lie  left  London  for  Southampton,  where,  after  delivering  a  fare- 
well address  in  the  Unitarian  "  Church  of  the  Saviour,"  he 
embarked  for  India  the  same  afternoon.  During  his  stay  in 
this  country  he  delivered  numerous  sermons,  speeches,  and 
addresses,  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Leeds, 
Birmingham,  and  other  principal  towns,  and  was  throughout 
received  with  very  general  sympathy  and  admiration.  The  bur- 
den of  his  addresses,  as  described  by  himself,  was  "  the  sweet- 
ness and  the  all-conquering  power  of  God's  mercy,  of  man's 
unworthiness,  and  the  need  of  prayer  and  humility.  He  pro- 
tested against  worldliness  and  weak  faith,  against  the  heartless 
worship  of  an  abstract  and  absent  Deity,  ami  against  impurity 
of  character  concealed  under  the  cloak  of  theological  conformity. 
He  pointed  out  the  dilference  between  the  spirit  of  Christ  and 
the  dogmas  of  Christianity  ;  and  protested  against  all  manner 
of  sectarian  antipathy  and  unbrotherliness,  and  advocated  the 
purification  of  all  churches  and  sects  in  the  love  of  the  One 
True  God.  He  denounced  war  and  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  advocated  the  Peace  movement  and  the  Temperance 
movement.  He  discoursed  also  on  England's  duty  to  India,  and 
urged  the  importance  of  diffusing  the  blessings  of  liberal  educa- 
tion among  all  sections  of  the  Indian  population,  high  and  low, 
men  and  women  ;  and  demanded,  in  the  name  of  justice  and 
humanity,  a  better  treatment  of  his  countrymen  by  the  domi- 
nant race." 

The  w,orks  of  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  include  his  '  Jesus  Christ : 
Europe  and  Asia,  being  the  Substance  of  a  Lecture  delivered 
extempore  in  *the  Theatre  of  Calcutta  Medical  College,  &c, 
Saturday,  May  5th,  1866,'  8vo,  London,  1866,  reprinted  in  the 
'Brahmo  Somaj,'  8vo,  London,  1870,  already  mentioned;  in 
which  were  also  reproduced  his  lecture  on  '  Great  Men ; '  his 
sermon  on  'Prayer,'  delivered  on  the  26th  of  March,  1868, 
before  the  Prarthana  Somaj,  or  Prayer  Association  of  Bombay  ; 
his  tract  on  'True  Faith,'  issued  in  1866,  and  "intended  to 
be  a  guide  to  Brahmo  Missionaries  ;  "  and  the  '  Theist's  Prayer- 
book,' which  first  appeared  in  1861,  third  edition,  1870.  Another 
volume,  likewise  under  the  editorship  of  Miss  Collett  and  com- 
prising his  addresses  and  sermons  delivered  in  England,  was 
published  with  the  title  of  '  The  Brahmo  Somaj.  Keshub 
Chunder  Sen's  English  Visit,'  8vo,  London,  1871. 

SENANCOUR,  ETIENNE  PIVERT  DE,  was  horn  at 
Paris,  in  November,  1770,  the  son  of  a  contrdleur  des  rentes.  He 
was  educated  at  the  College  de  la  Marche,  and  afterwards  at 
Saint-Sulpice  ;  but  he  had  adopted  the  opinions  of  Rousseau,  and 
feeling  an  invincible  repugnance  to  the  priesthood,  heleft  the  semi- 
nary, and,  after  a  period  of  hesitation,  went  to  reside  in  Switzer- 
land. Here,  for  some  years,  he  led  an  errant  life  ;  at  times 
rambling  about  the  mountains,  at  others  settling  for  a  while  in  a 
country  village,  occupying  himself  in  landscape  painting  (which, 
however,  he  soon  abandoned),  and  always  pursuing  with  more  or 
less  avidity  his  literary  and  philosophical  studies.  Whilst  in 
Switzerland  he  married,  somewhat  unhappily,  and,  it  is  said, 
fell  into  intemperate  habits.  He  had  been  denounced  at  Paris 
as  an  emigrant ;  but  his  resources  became  exhausted,  and  he  ven- 
tured to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  sought  a  livelihood  by  his  pen. 
He  seems  to  have  written  for  various  journals  and  miscellaneous 
publications,  and  performed  any  work  that  publishers  would 
entrust  to  him.  His  first  separate  publication,  evidently  sug- 
gested by  his  study  of  Rousseau,  was  entitled  '  Reveries  sur  la 
Nature  primitive  de  l'Homme,'  8vo,  Paris,  1798,  and  several  times 
reprinted.    This  was  followed,  however,  by  a  far  more  original 


and  remarkable  book,  '  Obermann  :  Lettres,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Paris, 
1804.  This  is  Senancour's  chief  contribution  to  French  literature, 
and  that  by  which  his  name  wiU  be  long  remembered.  Though 
read,  and  producing  a  certain  impression  at  the  time  of  publica- 
tion, it  was  far  from  reaching  popularity.  But,  after  almost  pass- 
ing out  of  memory,  it  has  been  revived  again  and  again — most 
notably  in  the  editions  of  1840,  to  which  Sainte-Beuve  prefi 
a  highly  appreciative  introduction,  and  those  of  1844  and  1863, 
for  which  Georges  Sand  wrote  a  sympathetic  preface  ;  and  now  it 
may  be  considered  to  have  taken  permanent  rank  as  a  French 
classic.  '  Obermann '  is  not  a  system  of  philosophy,  nor,  as  some 
have  represented  it,  an  attack  on  Christianity  ;  but  it  is  impreg- 
nated with  a  dreary,  depressing  philosophy  of  man  and  nature, 
and  is  studiously  depreciatory  of  religion,  as  Senancour  found  it 
in  France.  Over  some  minds  the  book  exerts  a  strange  fascina- 
tion, and  those  who  least  like  its  general  spirit  admit  that  it 
abounds  with  passages  lull  of  poetry,  beauty,  and  pathos,  with 
striking  thoughts  and  admirable  descriptions.  'Obermann'  was 
followed  by  another  volume,  'De  1'Amour,'  8vo,  1805,  which  has 
also  been  reprinted  at  distant  dates,  but  has  never  been  much 
read.  He  was  now  driven  by  necessity  more  and  more  to 
fugitive  writing,  and  he  never  again  published  anything  which 
displayed  much  original  power.  The  most  original  of  his  re- 
maining works,  and  the  only  one  calling  for  mention,  was  his 
romance, '  Isabelle,'  8vo,  1833  ;  but,  though  it  contained  brilliant 
passages,  it  was  for  the  most  part  desultory,  forced,  and  extrava- 
gant, while  as  a  story  it  was  utterly  devoid  of  interest.  In  his 
later  years  M.  Senancour  was  in  the  receipt  of  a  small  pension, 
granted  by  the  ministry  of  M.  Thiers,  which  was  afterwards 
somewhat  increased  through  the  friendly  interest  of  M.  Ville- 
main.  He  died  at  St.  Cloud  in  January,  1846,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five,  asking  as  his  last  request  that  only  the  words 
"  Eternite,  deviens  mon  Asile  I"  might  be  inscribed  on  bis  tomb- 
stone. 

SENARMONT,  HENRI  HUREAU  DE,  mineralogist,  was 
born  at  Broue,  September  6, 1808.  In  1826  he  entered  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique,  and  from  it  passed  into  the  Ecole  des  Mines. 
As  his  object  was  to  be  an  engineer,  one  of  the  duties  entrusted 
to  him  was  to  superintend  the  steam-engines  in  the  Seine  de- 
partment. This  avocation  required  a  large  amount  of  travelling, 
of  which  he  availed  himself  by  examining  the  geological  struc- 
ture of  the  country,  one  result  of  which  examination  was  the  pub- 
lication of  geological  maps  of  some  of  the  home  departments.  His 
reputation,  however,  is  based  not  on  these,  but  on  his  researches 
into  the  physical  properties  of  crystals.  His  investigation  of  the 
behaviour  of  reflected  light  at  the  surfaces  of  crystals  was  con- 
ducted with  remarkable  skill  and  judgment.  He  also  studied 
the  relationship  which  exists  between  the  crystalline  form  and 
the  conducting  power  of  heat  and  electricity.  He  made  valuable 
experiments  on  the  artificial  formation  of  minerals  by  the  moist 
way,  and  demonstrated  that  mineral  veins  can  be  formed  by  the 
agency  of  hot  springs,  as  also  that  pressure  and  temperature 
exercise  great  influence  in  modifying  the  affinities  of  substances 
as  ordinarily  known.  Thus  he  proved  that,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, anhydrous  and  insoluble  compounds  may  be  formed 
in  the  midst  of  liquids,  which  compounds,  it  was  thought  by 
some,  could  only  be  formed  by  the  dry  way.  His  researches  on 
isomorphism  are  important,  more  especially  on  account  of  their 
indicating  why  bodies  having  similar  crystalline  forms  possess 
different  optical  properties.  He  was,  for  a  time,  director  of  the 
Creuzot  Iron  Works  ;  but  during  the  later  portion  of  his  life  he 
was  professor  of  mineralogy,  director  of  studies,  librarian,  and 
secretary  to  the  council  at  the  Ecole  des  Mines,  as  also  professor 
of  physics  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique.  He  died  at  Paris,  Juue 
30th,  1862. 

SENIOR,  NASSAU  WILLIAM,  a  political  economist,  eldest] 
son  of  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Senior,  vicar  of  Durnford,  Wilts,  was 
born  on  the  26th  of  September,  1790,  at  Compton,  in  Berk- 
shire, and  was  educated  successively  at  Eton  and  at  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.,  taking  a 
distinguished  first  class  in  classics  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1812,  and  proceeded  M.A.  on  the  16th  of  June,  1814.  On 
the  28th  of  June,  1819,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the 
Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  and  in  1836,  during  the  chancellor- 
ship of  Lord  Cottenham,  was  appointed  a  Master  in  Chancery. 
He  was  elected  in  1825  to  the  then  newly-founded  professorship 
of  political  economy  in  the  University  of  Oxford — an  office  which 
he  resigned  in  1830,  and  to  which  he  was  re-appointed  in 
1847,  after  it  had  been  occupied  in  the  interval  successively 
by  Dr.  Whately,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Dr. 
Travers  Twiss.    The  infirmities  of  age  forced  him  to  final  re- 
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tirement  in  18C2,  and  he  died  at  Kensington  Core  on  the  4th 
of  June,  1864. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Senior,  who  for  several  years  acted  as 
examiner  in  political  economy  in  the  University  of  London, 
ore  almost  exclusively  conversant  about  the  science  which  he 
academically  professed.  The  principal  of  these  arc  '  An  In- 
troductory Lecture  before  the  University  of  Oxford/ 8 VO,  Lon- 
don, 1827,  and  many  succeeding  editions;  'Three  Lectures  on 
the  Transmission  of  the  Precious  Metals  from  Country  to 
Country,  and  the  Mercantile  Theory  of  Wealth,  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Oxford,'  8vo,  London,  1828  ;  '  Two  Lectures 
on  Population,  &c,  to  which  is  added  aCorre  pondenee  between 
the  Author  and  Mr.  Malthus,'  8vo,  London,  1829  ;  'Three  Lec- 
tures on  the  Rate  of  Wages,  with  a  Preface  on  the  Causes  and 
Remedies  of  the  Present  Disturbances,'  8vo,  London,  1830  ; 
'  Three  Lectures  on  the  Cost  of  obtaining  Money,  and  on  some 
Effects  of  Private  and  Government  Paper  Money,'  8vo,  London, 
1830  ;  'A  Letter  to  Lord  Howick  on  a  Legal  Provision  for  the 
Irish  Poor,  a  Commutation  of  Tithes,  and  a  Provision  for  the 
Catholic  Clergy,'  8vo,  London,  second  edition,  1831,  third  edition, 
1832  ;  '  An  Outline  of  the  Science  of  Political  Economy,'  4to, 
London,  1836,  originally  contributed  to  the  '  Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana'  ;  'Letters  on  the  Factory  Act,  as  it  afreets  the 
Cotton  Manufacture,' 8vo,  London,  1837,  &c.  ;  '  A  Lecture  on  the 
Production  of  Wealth,'  8vo,  Oxford,  1847  ;  '  Political  Economy,' 
8vo,  London,  1850  ;  1  Four  Introductory  Lectures  on  Political 
Economy,  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford,'  8vo,  Lon- 
don, 1852  ;  '  A  Journal  kept  in  Turkey  and  Greece  in  the 
Autumn  of  1857  and  the  Beginning  of  1858,'  8vo,  London,  1859, 
French  version,  'La  Turquie  Contenrporaine,'  12mo,  Paris, 
1861  ;  '  Suggestions  on  Popular  Education,'  8vo,  London,  1861  ; 
'American  Slavery,' 8vo,  London,  1861,  being  a  reprint  of  an 
article  on  1  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  of  which  a  portion  was  inserted 
in  No.  CCVI.  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  and  of  Mr.  Sumner's 
speech  of  the  19th  and  20th  of  May,  1856,  delivered  before  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  afterwards  published  as  '  The 
Crime  against  Kansas,'  12mo,  Washington,  1856;  'Biographical 
Sketches,'  8vo,  London,  1863,  of  all  of  which  law  and  lawyers 
are  the  topics,  and  seven  of  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
'Edinburgh  Review,'  whilst  the  remaining  three  were  reprinted 
from  other  periodicals  ;  'Essays  on  Fiction,'  8vo,  London,  1864, 
a  collection  of  articles  on  Scott,  Thackeray,  Mrs.  Stowe,  and 
others,  which  had  made  their  first  appearance  in  the  leading 
Reviews  between  the  years  1851  and  1857 ;  and  a  volume 
of  posthumous  publication,  consisting,  with  one  exception, 
of  reprints  from  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  and  entitled  '  His- 
torical and  Philosophical  Essays,'  2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1865, 
"  edited  by  M.  C.  M.  Senior." 

*  SEQUARD,  CHARLES  EDWARD  BROWN,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  living  experimental  physiologists,  was  born  in  the 
island  of  Mauritius,  where  his  early  boyhood  was  spent.  His 
father  was  Edward  Brown,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and  his 
mother  was  a  Sequard,  whose  name  he  adopted.  In  1838  he 
went  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  completing  his  education,  and  in 
1840  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  there.  In  1847,  a  paper  by  him 
was  inserted  in  the.  '  Comptes  Rendus,'  on  the  duration  of  the  life 
of  frogs  in  autumn  and  winter,  after  the  spinal  column  and  other 
parts  of  the  nervous  system  had  been  removed,  which  was  the 
first  of  the  hundred  and  odd  papers  which  have  followed  it  in 
quick  succession.  A  large  proportion  of  these  contain  accounts 
of  experiments  on  nerves,  while  another  large  proportion  are 
devoted  to  the  properties  of  muscles.  These  researches  have  won 
for  him  five  prizes  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and 
more  than  one  grant  from  the  fund  which  government  has  placed 
under  the  management  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  scientific  inquiries.  The  facts  he  has  collected  are  of  the 
highest  value,  although  his  interpretation  of  their  meaning  has 
frequently  been  contested.  He  found  that  blood,  which  had 
been  deprived  of  its  fibrin,  regained  it  on  being  injected  into  the 
separated  limb  of  an  animal,  and  excited  muscular  irritability, 
even  after  it  had  been  removed  from  the  body  for  many  hours. 
He  demonstrated  by  experiment  the  correctness  of  Sir  C.  Bell's 
views,  that  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  conduct 
motor  impulses,  while  the  posterior  transmit  sensory  impres- 
sions ;  as  also  of  Lockhart  Clarke's  description  of  the  course 
of  the  nervous  fibres,  based  upon  the  examination  of  prepared 
sections.  He  has  ascertained  that  while  certain  poisons  cause  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  effect 
of  artificially  raising  or  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the 
body  is  to  retard  or  weaken  the  action  of  the  poisons.  His 
other  experiments  and  researches  are  important,  but  too  nu- 
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nierous  for  detailed  notice  hero.  His  earlier  papers  are  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Comptes  Rendus,'  and  in  the  '  Memoires' ol  the 
Biological  Society  of  Paris  ;  and  his  later  papers  are  given  in 
the  'Journal  de  la  Physiologic  de  Illumine  et  des  Animaux, 
which  was  started  in  1858,  and  of  which  lie  is  the  editor. 
He  has  delivered  successful  courses  of  lectures  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  London,  and  in  America.  Among>t  his 
separate  works,  which  are  few  in  number,  may  be  cited  the 
'  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the 
Central  Nervous  System,'  8vo,  Philadelphia,  1860,  and  his 
lectures  on  the  principal  forms  of  paralysis  in  the  lower 
limbs. 

*  SERRANO  Y  DOMINGUEZ,  FRANCISCO,  DUKE 
DE  LA  TORRE,  a  Spanish  marshal  and  statesman,  and  a 
grandee  of  the  first  class,  son  of  General  Serrano  y  Cuenca,  was 
born  at  San  Fernando,  near  Cadiz,  on  the  10th  of  November, 
1810.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  army  as  a  cadet, 
and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  succession,  after  the  death 
of  Ferdinand  VII.,  September  29th,  1833,  adopted  the  cause  of 
the  infant  queen,  and  especially  of  the  queen-mother,  Maria 
Christina,  through  whose  influence  he  had  attained,  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  the  rank  of  a  general  of  division.  On  the  11th  of  May, 
1843,  being  at  that  time  a  major-general,  deputy  of  Malaga,  and 
vice-president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  he  undertook  the 
ministry  of  war,  in  the  nine  days' administration  of  Lopez,  whose 
resignation,  to  the  great  anger  of  the  people,  was  forced  upon 
him  through  the  want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Regent 
Espartero,  to  effect  whose  downfall  Serrano,  jointly  with  Prim 
and  Narvaez,  now  devoted  himself.  This  was  presently  accom- 
plished ;  and  on  the  24th  of  July,  1843,  the  supporters  of  the 
cause  of  the  queen-mother  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  Madrid, 
where  Serrano  encountered  much  popular  odium  for  not  carrying 
out  the  terms  of  capitulation.  On  the  19th  of  November  of  the 
same  year  he  commenced  a  ten  days'  tenure  of  office  as  minister 
of  war  under  Olozaga,  for  whose  overthrow  he  successfully  in- 
trigued with  Narvaez,  with  the  intention  of  retaining  his  port- 
folio in  the  administration  of  Olozaga's  successor.  Serrano  now 
spent  some  time  in  retirement,  and  even  in  a  sort  of  exile,  from 
which  he  emerged  in  1845,  when  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  lieu- 
tenant-general and  a  senator,  and  held  in  successive  short-lived 
ministerial  combinations  the  position  of  minister  of  war.  The 
influence  which  he  acquired  over  the  queen  soon  after  her  un- 
happy marriage,  October  10,  1846,  was  the  occasion  of  quarrels 
and  estrangement  within  the  palace,  and  of  scandal  without; 
and  the  ministry  of  the  day  thought  it  expedient  to  remove  him 
from  Madrid,  by  appointing  him  to  the  military  command  of 
Navarre.  This  he  refused  to  accept ;  and,  after  the  institution 
of  proceedings  against  him  for  his  contumacy,  and  a  short  sojourn 
in  Andalusia  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  from  which  he  was  re- 
called in  a  few  days  at,  as  is  said,  the  express  desire  of  the  king, 
he  was  appointed  in  the  latter  part  of  1847  to  be  captain- 
general  of  Granada.  For  being  implicated  in  an  insurrection 
which  broke  out  at  Saragossa  in  February,  1854,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  exile,  from  which  he  returned  to  join  Espartero  and 
O'Donnell  in  the  revolution  of  July  of  the  same  year,  which 
resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  government  of  the  queen- 
mother,  and  in  the  formation  of  a  cabinet  in  which  Espartero 
held  the  office  of  president  of  the  council,  and  O'Donnell  that  of 
minister  of  war.  Serrano  was  appointed  captain-general  of 
artillery,  but  exchanged  this  post  in  1S56  for  that  of  captain- 
general  of  New  Castile,  of  which  position  he  took  advantage  to 
give  strong  military  support  to  the  coup  d'etat  by  which 
O'Donnell  drove  his  colleague  and  benefactor,  Espartero,  into  re- 
signation, in  July  of  the  last-named  year.  In  1S57  he  succeeded 
Olozaga  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  from  which 
he  was  recalled  after  the  fall  of  the  O'Donnell  administration  in 
September  ;  and  in  1859  was  appointed  director  and  colonel- 
general  of  artillery.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  to  the 
governorship  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  signalised  his  term  of 
office  by  the  negotiations  and  the  expedition  which  brought  back 
St.  Domingo,  in  March,  1861,  to  the  sovereignty  of  Spain.  The 
colony  was  abandoned  in  1865  ;  but  the  temporary  extension  of 
the  empire,  of  which  Serrano  was  the  agent,  occasioned,  in  1S62, 
his  promotion  to  be  Duke  de  la  Torre,  and  a  grandee  of  the  first 
class.  Returning  to  Spain,  Marshal  Serrano  became  in  June, 
1865,  captain-general  of  Madrid ;  and,  in  September,  1863, 
having  been  exiled  in  July  previous,  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  insurrection  which  drove  the  queen  to  seek  refuge  in  France, 
and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  provisional  government,  under 
which  he  became  president  of  the  council  of  ministers,  on  the 
8th  of  October,  1868.    On  the  13th  of  June,  1869,  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  Regent  of  Spain  ;  and  though  he  used  the  power  and 
influence  of  his  position  for  the  eiifeotrragement  and  consolidation 
of  liberal  measures,  he  was  of  accord  with  Prim  in  the  desire 
to  secure  and  to  perpetuate  a  monarchical  form  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain.  This  aspiration  was  gratified,  at  length,  by 
the  acceptance  of  the  crown  by  Amatleo,  duke  of  Aosta,  son 
of  the  king  of  Italy,  who  entered  Madrid,  and  took  the  oaths 
as  sovereign,  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1871,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Cortes  Constituyentes,  into  whose  hands  Serrano  had  just 
surrendered  his  powers  as  regent.  On  the  3rd  of  January, 
he  was  placed,  by  a  royal  decree,  at  the  head  of  an  adminis- 
tration, in  which  he  combined  the  oilices  of  president  of  the 
council  and  minister  of  war,  formed  on  principles  of  com- 
prehension and  conciliation,  and  including  unionists,  progress- 
ists, and  democrats.  He  resigned  on  the  20th  of  July,  1871  ; 
and  being  baffled  in  his  attempts  to  form  a  new  cabinet,  in 
which  he  would  have  retained  his  old  offices,  and  many  of 
his  old  colleagues,  was  succeeded,  on  the  24th,  by  Zorilla, 
who  assumed  office  with  a  cabinet  entirely  composed  of  Pro- 
gressistas. 

SEVERINO,  SAN.  In  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century 
the  brothers  Lorenzo  and  Jacopo  di  San  Scvcrino  were  among 
the  most  distinguished  painters  in  Urbino.  Lorenzo,  the  elder 
brother,  was  the  abler  artist  ;  but  they  painted  together,  and, 
among  other  things,  in  1416,  a  series  of  frescoes  in  the.  oratory 
of  San  Giovanni  Battista,  representing  the  leading  events  in 
the  history  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  of  the  Saviour,  some  of 
which  are  still  extant,  though  much  injured.  Lanzi  says  that 
the  brothers  were  living  and  painting  in  1470,  which  hardly  seems 
probable.  A  'Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,"'  formerly  the  altar- 
piece  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Lucia  in  Fabriano,  and  now  in  the 
National  Gallery  (No.  249),  has  the  name  of  the  painter  "  Lau- 
rentius  II.  Severinas "  inscribed  on  it,  and  has  usually  been 
attributed  to  the  elder  of  the  brothers ;  but  Mr.  Wornuin 
('Cat.  of  Nat.  Gal.')  thinks,  from  the  lateness  of  the  execu- 
tion, and  the  fact  of  the  signature  being  Laurentius  II.,  that 
it  was  perhaps  the  work  of  "  a  second  Lorenzo  di  San  Seve- 
rino,  who  may  have  been  the  son  of  the  first  Lorenzo."  It  is, 
however,  by  no  means  certain  that  the  '  Marriage  of  St. 
Catherine '  is  not  by  the  celebrated  Lorenzo  :  at  any  rate,  artistic 
biography  is  silent  as  to  a  second  of  that  name. 

*  SEWARD,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  an  American  statesman, 
was  born  at  Florida,  Orange  county,  in  the  State  of  ifew 
York,  May  16,  1801.  His  father,  who  had  realised  a  mode- 
rate fortune  as  a  physician  and  a  merchant,  and  who  had  also 
held  the  post  of  magistrate,  placed  him,  in  1810,  at  a  school 
in  Goshen,  and,  in  1816,  at  the  Union  College.  In  1819,  while 
engaged  for  a  few  months  as  teacher  of  a  school  in  Georgia,  he 
formed  opinions  so  unfavourable  to  slavery  as  to  influence  his 
political  conduct  in  later  life.  He  returned  home,  took  a  degree, 
studied  law,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1822,  and  settled  at  Auburn 
in  partnership  with  Mr.  Miller,  whose  daughter  he  married.  He 
began  to  engage  in  politics  in  1824,  attracted  attention  by  a 
speech  made  at  Syracuse  in  1825,  became  a  recognised  member 
of  the  Republican  or  anti-slavery  party,  was  chosen  president  of 
a  State  Convention  in  1828,  and  in  1830  entered  the  Senate  of 
New  York  state,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  an  opposition 
raised  at  that  time  against  the  Freemasons.  In  1833  he  visited 
Europe,  and  wrote  letters  on  the  politics  and  society  of  Europe, 
for  insertion  in  the  Albany  '  Evening  Journal.'  On  his  return 
to  America  in  1834,  he  competed  in  an  election  for  governor  of 
New  York,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Democratic  candidate.  In 
1836,  he  accepted  a  lucrative  appointment  as  American  agent  of 
the  Holland  Land  Comjjany.  A  second  candidature  for  the 
governorship  of  New  York  being  successful  in  1838,  he  entered 
actively  into  new  schemes  for  social  and  commercial  improve- 
ment, especially  popular  education,  a  geological  survey  of  the 
state,  an  improvement  in  the  banking  system,  the  establishment 
of  lunatic  asylums,  law  reform,  abolition  of  imprisonment  for 
debt,  facilities  for  the  reception  of  immigrants,  the  encourage- 
ment of  public  works,  and  the  discouragement  of  slavery.  Re- 
signing the  governorship  in  1840,  he  resumed  practice  at  the 
liar,  by  which  he  greatly  increased  his  fame  and  fortune. 
Elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  1849,  as  represen- 
tative of  the  state  of  New  York,  he  speedily  became  leader  of 
the  Republican  party,  uniformly  opposing  the  slave-owing 
senators  from  the  South,  and  being  in  almost  perpetual  conflict 
with  them.  In  discussing  the  terms  on  which  California  was  to 
be  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  he  adverted  to  "  the  law  of 
God,  and  the  interests  of  humanity,"  as  being  paramount  to  any 
law  of  Congress  in  regard  to  slavery  ;  and,  in  1858,  laid  it  down 


as  an  axiom,  that  the  struggle  between  freedom  and  slavery  was 
irrepressible,  never  to  cease  until  the  United  States  had  become 
entirely  free  labour  or  entirely  slave-owning.    In  1859,  Mr. 
Seward  made  a  tour  in  Europe,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land.  On 
returning  to  America,  he  again  plunged  into  the  turmoils  of 
public  life  ;  he  had  been  re-elected  to  the  Senate  in  1855,  and 
had  tried   unsuccessfully  for   the  presidency  in  1856.  He 
attempted  again  in  lb60,  but  finding  Abraham  Lincoln  to  be  the 
probable  favourite,  he  threw  all  his  energies  into  insuring  Lin- 
coln's success,  making  speeches  in  his  favour  throughout  the 
western  states.    He  became  secretary  of  state,  or  foreign  secre- 
tary, to  President  Lincoln  ;  and  from  1861  till  1869  the  career 
of  Mr.  Seward  was  bound  up  with  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States.    The  '  Trent'  difficulty  and  the  '  Alabama'  ditii- 
culty  with  England,  especially  the  latter,  were  the  subjects  of 
voluminous  despatches  by  him,  in  which  there  was  a  tone  of 
asperity,  and  a  hardihood  of  assertion,  which  sorely  tried  the 
temper  of  the  British  Government,  and  did  not  enhance  Mr. 
Seward's  reputation  for  statesmanship.    He  was,  nevertheless, 
one  of  the  assenting  parties  to  the  drawing  up  of  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  'Alabama'  question  in  1867 — 68,  by  Lord 
Stanley  and  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson — a  settlement,  however, 
cancelled  and  annulled  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in 
1869.     Mr.  Seward   was  uninterruptedly  secretary  of  state 
throughout  the  presidentships  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Andrew 
Johnson  ;  but  his  official  labours  were  temporarily  suspended 
in  April,  1865,  by  a  wound  which  he  received  from  a  confe- 
derate of  the  assassin  of  Mr.  Lincoln.    During  the  presidency 
of  General  Grant,  1869—72,  Mr.  Seward  has  been  free  from 
ollicial  duties,  and  has  availed  himself  of  his  leisure  to  make 
an  extended  tour.     He  has  written  '  Notes  on  New  York,' 
1842,  being  part  of  a  larger  work  published  by  the  legislature 
of  that  State  ;  '  The  Elements  of  Empire  in  America,'  1844  ; 
'Life  of  John  Quincy  Adams,'  which  has  run  through  many 
editions;   'Life  of   De  Witt  Clinton;'  orations  on  Quincy 
Adams,  O'Connell,  and  Lafayette  ;  mortuary  speeches  on  Clay, 
Webster,  and  Clayton  ;    addresses  and  speeches  at  college's, 
schools,  and  public  meetings  ;  political  speeches,  messages,  and 
oflicial  papers  ;  forensic  arguments,  and  miscellaneous  papers. 
His  works,  edited  by  G.  G.  Baker,  have  been  published  at  New 
York,  in  4  vols.  8vo,  1853—61. 

SHEEPSHANKS,  JOHN  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  468],  the  muni- 
ficent donor  of  the  Sheepshanks  Collection  of  Paintings  to  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  died  on  the  5th  of  October,  1863, 
at  the  age  of  75. 

*  SHERIDAN,  MAJOR-GENERAL  PHILIP  HENRY,  of 
the  United  States  army,  was  born  of  humble  Irish  parents  at 
Albany,  New  York  state,  in  1831.  His  early  years  were  passed 
at  Somerset,  Ohio,  whence,  attracting  the  notice  of  General 
Ritchie,  he  was  sent  to  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  in 
1848.  Graduating  in  1853,  he  obtained  his  first  commission  as 
lieutenant  of  a  cavalry  regiment,  with  which  he  served  in  Texas, 
Oregon,  California,  and  the  Indian  territories.  When  the  civil 
war  began  in  1861,  he  was  engaged  as  captain  and  quartermaster 
with  the  South- West  Missouri  army.  In  1862,  as  quartermaster 
of  the  western  department,  and  colonel  of  the  2nd  Michigan 
Volunteer  Cavalry,  he  fought  under  General  Buell  against 
General  Bragg  ;  cutting  the  enemy's  line  of  communication 
south  of  Corinth,  and  being  actively  engaged  at  Baldwin,  Gun- 
ton,  and  Boonesville.  He  was  then  raised  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general, and  placed  in  command  of  the  third  division  of  the 
army  of  Ohio.  Early  in  1863  he  fought  under  Rosecranz  at 
Murfreesboro  ;  and  when  the  field  of  Chickamauga  was  lost,  he 
earned  reputation  by  a  clever  flank  march.  Promotion  rapidly 
awaited  the  still-young  officer  :  he  was  made  major-general ; 
and,  after  various  cavalry  skirmishes,  by  which  he  gained  for 
himself  the  title  of  "  the  Murat  of  America,"  he  became  early  in 
1864  commander  of  the  cavalry  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 
He  worked  round  to  the  rear  of  General  Lee  and  the  Confederate 
forces,  defeated  detached  bodies  of  them  at  Danville  and  else- 
where, and  laid  waste  much  of  the  country  to  which  the  Confe- 
derates had  looked  for  their  supplies.  In  the  Shenandoah  valley, 
where  Generals  Early  and  Longstreet  were  threatening  th 
approaches  to  Washington,  he  encountered  them,  defeated  them 
at  Winchester,  Cedar  Creek,  and  other  places,  and  compelled 
them  to  retreat.  In  the  early  months  of  1865  he  pressed  closely 
upon  Lee's  forces,  and,  by  winning  the  battle  of  Five  Forks, 
compelled  the  Confederates  to  retreat.  Another  victory  by 
Sheridan  at  Sailor's  Creek,  on  April  6th,  rendered  Lee's  position 
hopeless ;  and  he  surrendered  to  Grant  on  the  9th.  Sheridan, 
by  these  services,  established  his  name  as  the  best  cavalry  officer 
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in  the  army.    Wlien  the  war  closed,  lie  was  c  mander  of  all 

the  cavalry  in  Grant's  army,  as  well  as  general  of  tlie  fifth  army 
corps.  In  18(J(i  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  department 
of  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  and  had  trying  duties  to  perform  at  New 
Orleans  in  organising  the  new  relations  between  the  South  and 
the  North.  A  fifth  military  district  being  established,  with 
Louisiana  as  its  centre,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  it  ;  but, 
owing  to  a  difference  with  President  Johnson  (in  which  General 
Grant  protested  against  the  President's  views),  Sheridan  re- 
signed it  in  1867,  and  took  a  command  under  Sherman  in  the 
department  of  Missouri.  During  1868  and  18(19  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  settling  the  remaining  Indians  on  reserved  lands 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

*  SHERMAN,  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  WILLIAM 
TEOUMSEII,  a  distinguished  American  commander,  was  born 
at  Lancaster,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  February  8th,  1820.  He 
entered  West  Point  Military  Academy  in  1836,  graduated  in 
I  8  10,  received  the  commission  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  same 
year,  and  that  of  first  lieutenant  in  the  following  year.  He 
served  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  in  1847  filled  the  post  of  assist- 
ant adjutant-general  in  California.  With  the  higher  ranks  of 
captain  and  commissary,  he  remained  in  California  in  1848  and 
following  years.  Resigning  the  Californian  appointment  in 
1853,  he  was  made  president  of  the  State  Military  Institute  of 
Louisiana,  at  New  Orleans.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in 
1861,  he  at  once  asked  for  active  service  on  the  side  of  the 
Federals,  obtained  a  commission  as  colonel  of  the  13th  infantry, 
and  shared  the  disasters  of  the  first  battle  of  Pull  Run.  In 
November  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Port  Royal  forts, 
in  North  Carolina.  After  the  reorganisation  of  the  Federal 
forces  in  the  ensuing  winter,  he  became  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  acting  first  near  the  Cumberland  River,  and  then 
near  the  .Missouri.  Distinguished  services  which  he  rendered  to 
General  Grant  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  in  1862,  obtained  for  him 
the  rani;  ol  major-general  ;  and  later  in  the  year  he  commanded 
lli"  15th  army  corps,  with  which  he  made  an  unsuccessful 
attompl  to  take  Vicksburg.  In  1863  he  commanded  a  wing  of 
the  army  that  captured  Fort  Hindman,  in  Arkansas,  in  January; 
took  part  in  the  successful  siege  of  Vicksburg  in  July  ;  received 
from  General  Grant  the  command  of  the  department  of  Ten- 
nessee ;  forced  the  Confederates  under  Longstreet  to  retreat; 
and,  with  General  Thomas,  defeated  Bragg  at  Chattanooga.  Iu 
the  spring  of  1864  he  encountered  checks  at  Mobile  and  at 
Sabine  Cross  Roads  ;  but  recovered  his  ground  by  the  inarch  or 
raid  which  has  made  his  name  famous.  Placed  in  command  of 
the  army  of  Georgia  in  May,  he  defeated  the  Confederates  under 
Johnston,  and  then  three  times  under  Hood,  who  slowly  retreated 
to  Atalanta,  from  which  place  Sherman  drove  him  in  September. 
Hood,  however,  by  taking  up  a  new  position,  threatened  Sher- 
man in  turn,  and  placed  in  peril  his  supplies  and  lines  of  com- 
munication. Then  it  was  that  Sherman  adopted  his  bold  course 
of  marching  across  Georgia  to  Savannah  and  Charleston,  and 
feeding  his  army  by  what  he  could  find  on  the  way.  He  left 
Atalanta  on  November  21st,  started  with  200  head  of  cattle, 
rationed  his  troops  at  the  farms  as  he  passed,  and  brought  1200 
head  of  live  stock  into  Savannah  ;  he  also  brought  in  700  negroes, 
and  an  immense  train  of  horses,  mules,  and  waggons.  His  line 
of  march  was  sometimes  60  miles  wide,  so  far  did  he  send  out 
his  foraging  parties.  He  stormed  Fort  MAlister,  and  then  took 
possession  of  Savannah;  and  on  the  22nd  of  December  tele- 
graphed to  President  Lincoln,  "  I  beg  to  present  you,  as  a  Christ- 
mas gift,  the  city  of  Savannah,  with  500  heavy  guns,  plenty  of 
ammunition,  and  25,000  bales  of  cotton."  This  achievement  was 
of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  the  Federals  command 
of  a  line  of  sea-coast,  with  a  new  base  of  operations  for  acting 
against  the  Confederates  in  South  Carolina.  Early  in  1865  Sher- 
man inarched  into  that  State,  defeated  Johnston,  and  made  with 
him  a  treaty  so  liberal  that  the  Cabinet  refused  to  sanction  it ;  and 
J ohnston  was  thereupon  forced  to  surrender  with  his  army.  With 
Sherman  on  the  south,  and  Grant  on  the  north,  the  Confederate 
commander,  General  Lee,  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  the  war  ended. 
In  1866  a  special  Act  of  Congress  conferred  the  rank  of  general 
upon  Grant,  and  lieutenant-general  upon  Sherman,  they  being 
the  only  holders  of  such  ranks  in  the  United  States  army.  Sher- 
man was  placed  in  command  of  the  military  division  of  Mis- 
souri, with  head-quarters  at  St.  Louis  ;  and  in  1868  he  con- 
ducted the  settlement  of  the  few  remaining  tribes  of  Indians 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky .  Mountains.  General 
Sherman  shares  with  Grant  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
Federal  commanders  produced  by  the  war  ;  like  Lee  and  Stone- 
wall Jackson  on  the  other  side,  they  are  spoken  of  with  respect 


both  by  North  and  South.  The  great  march  through  Georgia 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  many  military  pamphlets  ;  of  which 
may  be  named,  'Sherman  and  his  Campaign,'  by  Bowman  and 
Irwin;  '.Sherman's  March  from  Chattanooga,'  by  J  loudly  ; 
'Story  of  the  great  March  of  General  Mierman  through 
Georgia,'  by  Nichols  ;  and  'Sherman's  Fcldzug  in  Geoigien,'  by 
F.  S.  A.  Von  Meorheimb. 

SIAM,  KINGS  OF.  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  489.]  Somdctch 
Phra  Raramondr  Maha  Mongkut,  or,  according  to  his  Siamese 
names.  Choin  Klan  Chau  yu  Hue,  First  King  of  Siam,  died  on 
the  1st  of  October,  1868,  of  fever  caught  while  on  a  visit  to  Hua 
Wau  to  witness  an  eclipse.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  rank  and 
title  of  first  king  by  his  brother,  the  Second  or  Junior  King, 
Sonidetch  Pin  Klan  Chau  yu  Hua  ;  George  Kromainun  Bawa- 
rawichi  Chau,  the  (  blest  son  of  the  late  First  King,  succeeding 
his  uncle  as  Second  or  Junior  King. 

*  SIEP.OL1),  CARL  THEODQB  ERNST  VON,  physiolo- 
gist and  anatomist,  was  born  at  Wurzburg,  February  16,  1804. 
llis  earlier  education  was  received  from  his  father  at  home,  and 
subsequently  he  went  to  BLeiisberg  and  Konigsberg.   In  IH.35 

he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital  at  Dantzic; 
in  1840,  professor  of  zoology  at  Erlangeii  ;  in  1850,  professor  of 
physiology  at  Preslau  ;  and  at  a  later  period  professor  of  physio- 
logy, comparative  anatomy,  and  zoology  in  the  Physiological 
Institute  founded  by  himself  at  Munich.  He  has  contributed 
largely  to  our  knowledge  ot  the  .structure,  development,  and 
modes  of  reproduction  of  the  entozoa  and  other  invertebrates. 
His  'Lehrbuch  der  vergleichenden  Anatomic  der  wirbellosen 
Thiere/  2  vols.  8vo,  Berlin,  1848—1849,  is  an  excellent 
manual  of  its  kind,  and  has  been  translated  into  English  and 
French.  His  '  Wahre  Parthenogenesis  bei  Schmetterlingen  und 
Bienen,'  8vo,  Leipzig,  1856,  attracted  much  attention.  Amongst 
his  other  works  are  the  '  Reports  on  the  Progress  of  Zoology,' 
first  published  in  German,  and  afterwards  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, to  form  part  of  the  Ray  Society's  collection  of  works  ; 
'On  Tape  and  Cystic  Worms,'  8vo,  1857,  published  by  the 
Sydenham  Society  ;  '  Ueber  die  Band-  und  Blasenwurmer,'  8vo, 
Leipzig,  1854;  '  Ueber  Parthenogenesis,'  4to,  Munich,  1862;  and 
'  Die  Susswasser  Fische  von  Mittel  Europe,'  8vo,  Leipzig,  1863. 
He  is  joint  editor  with  Kolliker  of  the  '  Zeitschriit  fur  wissen- 
schaftliche  Zoologie,'  to  which  he  has  contributed  many  papers. 

SIEBOLD,  PHILIPP  FRANZ  VON,  traveller  and  natu- 
ralist, and  brother  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  notice,  was 
born  at  Wurzburg,  February  17, 1796.  He  was  educated  at,  and 
took  his  degree  of  doctor  from,  the  university  of  that  town.  In 
1820  he  entered  the  Dutch  service,  and  proceeded  to  Java  as  a 
sanitary  officer.  While  occupying  this  post,  he  was  attached  to 
a  scientific  expedition  to  Japan.  He  received  unusual  facilities 
from  the  Japanese  authorities,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  examine 
most  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  spent  several  years  in  Japan,  but 
his  stay  was  brought  to  a  summary  conclusion,  in  consequence 
of  his  having  received  from  the  Emperor  of  Japan's  librarian  a 
copy  of  the  map  of  the  country,  which  had  just  been  issued 
by  the  Japanese  government.  He  was  arrested,  imprisoned,  and 
dismissed  the  country.  His  return  to  Europe  occurred  in  July, 
1830.  In  1859  he  again  visited  Japan,  and  was  employed  to 
negotiate  various  diplomatic  subjects  with  the  Tycoon.  In  1S62 
he  returned  to  Europe,  and  lived  for  a  time  at  Wurzburg.  In 
1866  he  went  to  Munich,  in  order  to  found  an  ethnographical 
museum  in  that  city.  His  magnificent  collections  of  Japanese 
objects  now  form  part  of  the  museums  at  Leyden  and  Munich.- 
He  died  at  Munich,  October  18, 1866.  His  works  are  the  prin- 
cipal authorities  on  most  matters  connected  with  Japan.  The 
titles  of  the  more  important  are  as  follows  : — '  Epitomx  lingua? 
Japoniea;,'  Batavia,  1826;  'Nippon.  Archiv  zur  Beschreibung 
von  Japan  und  dessen  Neben  und  Sehutzlandem,'  6  vols,  folio, 
Leyden,  1832 — 1852  ;  '  Fauna  Japoniea,'  5  vols,  folio,  1833 — 
1850,  in  which  he  had  the  assistance  of  Temminck,  Schlegel, 
and  Haan  ;  '  Bibliotheca  Japoniea,'  6  vols.  4to,  1833—1841  j 
'Flora  Japoniea,'  1835— 1S53  ;  and  'Voyage  au  Japon,'  8vo,and 
folio  atlas,  1838,  &c. 

SIGOURNEYT,  LYDIA  HUNTLEY.  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  coL 
511.]  Iu  1857  Mrs.  Sigourney  published  a  volume,  entitled 
'  Olive  Leaves,'  which  reached  a  second  edition  in  1S70  ;  and,  in 
1860,  '  Lucy  Howard's  Journal.'  '  Biographies  of  Great  and 
Good  Women,'  and  '  Letters  of  Life,'  8vo,  New  York,  1S66,  were 
of  posthumous  publication.  She  died  on  the  11th  of  June, 
1865. 

SILLIMAN,  BENJAMIN,  founder  of  'The  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts/  aud  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  science  teachers  of  America,  was  born  at  Trumbull,  Conneo 
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ticut,  August  8,  1779.  He  entered  Yale  College  in  1792,  gra- 
duated in  1796,  became  a  tutor  in  the  same  institution  in  1799, 
and  remained  on  its  teaching  and  governing  staff  for  54  years. 
At  first  he  intended  to  enter  the  legal  profession,  and,  having 
studied  with  that  end,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1802.  But 
shortly  before  this  occurred,  Dr.  Dwight,  the  president  of  Yale 
College,  told  him  confidentially  that  a  professorship  of  chemistry 
and  natural  history  was  about  to  be  established,  and  offered  his 
influence  in  obtaining  Silliman  the  appointment.  Accordingly, 
in  September,  1802,  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship,  although 
at  the  time  he  knew  very  little  about  chemistry.  The  lectures, 
however,  were  not  to  be  commenced  for  some  time,  and  the  in- 
terval was  actively  employed  in  preparation,  principally  by 
attendance  on  the  classes  at  Philadelphia.  His  first  lecture  was 
given  in  April,  1804  ;  and  from  the  first  he  met  with  great 
success,  both  in  the  treatment  of  his  subjects  and  the  conducting 
of  the  experiments.  In  1805  he  visited  Europe  on  a  commission 
to  collect  books  for  the  library  of  Yale  College,  and  he  usefully 
employed  his  time  in  sight-seeing,  making  the  acquaintance 
of  the  principal  scientific  celebrities,  and  attending  classes  in 
London  and  in  Edinburgh.  At  that  time  science  was  in  a  very 
backward  state  in  America,  and  the  information  which  he  ac- 
quired in  Europe  materially  helped  forward  the  standard  of 
teaching  in  his  own  college.  He  gave  three  courses  of  lectures, 
which  respectively  related  to  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology, 
The  acquisition  of  the  Gibbs  collection  of  minerals,  the  Clark 
telescope,  and  the  Trumbull  gallery  of  paintings,  was  mainly  due 
to  his  influence.  He  also  aided  in  founding  and  establishing  the 
medical  institution  connected  with  Yale  College.  In  1818  he 
established  the  '  American  Journal  of  Science,'  and  was  the 
principal  editor  from  the  beginning  until  within  a  short  period 
of  his  death.  His  occupations  as  professor  and  editor  left  him 
little  leisure  for  original  research,  so  that  apart  from  these  he 
wrote  little.  He  was  frequently  called  upon  to  give  courses  of 
lectures  on  geology  at  New  Haven,  Boston,  New  Orleans,  and 
many  other  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  which  were  ex- 
ceedingly popular.  He  visited  Europe  in  1851.  The  results  of 
this,  as  also  of  the  earlier  visit,  were  published  by  him,  and 
passed  through  several  editions.  The  titles  of  his  principal 
works  are — '  Elements  of  Chemistry,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Newhaven, 
1830 ;  '  A  Journal  of  Travels  in  England,  Holland,  and  Scot- 
land, and  of  two  Passages  over  the  Atlantic  in  the  years  1805 
and  1806,'  second  edition,  2  vols.  8vo,  Boston,  1812,  third  edition, 
3  vols.  1820  ;  and  'A  Visit  to  Europe  in  1851,'  2  vols.  8vo,  New 
York,  1854.  In  1853  he  retired  from  active  service,  but  retained 
the  honorary  distinction  of  professor  emeritus.  He  died  No- 
vember 24,  1864.  A  life  of  him  has  been  compiled  by  G.  P. 
Fisher,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  1866,  which  consists  mainly  of  selections 
from  his  own  letters  and  from  the  autobiographical  sketch  which 
he  left  in  manuscript. 

*  SILLIMAN,  BENJAMIN,  son  of  the  foregoing,  was  born 
at  Newhaven,  December  4,  1816.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1837  ;  and  in  the  following  year  commenced  teaching  in  that 
institution  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology.  In  1842  he 
opened  a  laboratory  for  analytical  chemistry.  In  1846  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts  in  the 
Sheffield  scientific  school,  which  was  founded  in  connection  with 
Yale  College.  From  1849  to  1854  he  was  professor  of  toxicology 
and  medical  professor  in  the  University  of  Louisville,  Kentucky; 
but  in  the  last-mentioned  year  he  returned  to  Yale  College  as 
successor  to  his  father.  He  accompanied  his  father  in  his  visit 
to  Europe  in  1851.  He  was  for  many  years  secretary  to  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and 
editor  of  its '  Transactions.'  He  has  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
'American  Journal  of  Science'  since  1838,  and  has  contributed 
numerous  papers  to  that  journal.  In  the  United  States  he 
is  well  known  as  a  popular  lecturer  on  scientific  subjects.  His 
separate  works  are  not  numerous  :  the  more  important  are, 
'  First  Principles  of  Chemistry,'  12mo,  Philadelphia,  1847  ;  and 
'Principles  of'  Physics,'  8vo,  1858,  second  edition,  1861. 

SILVESTRE  DE  SACY,  ANTOINE  ISAAC.  [Sact,  An- 
toine  Isaac  Silvestre  de,  E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  235.] 

SIMEON,  REV.  CHARLES,  M.A,  who  in  his  day  occupied 
the  foremost  rank  amongst  the  leaders  of  the  Evangelical  party 
in  the  Church  of  England,  was  born  at  Reading  on  the  24th  of 
September,  1759,  and  was  educated  successively  at  Eton,  where 
he  was  in  due  course  admitted  on  the  foundation,  and  at  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  which,  having  succeeded  to  a  scholarship, 
he  entered  on  the  29th  of  January,  1779.  A  few  days  after  his 
commencement  of  residence,  he  was  thrown  into  an  agony  of 
preparation,  extending  over  three  weeks,  previous  to  a  com- 


pulsory reception  of  the  Sacrament ;  and  the  impressions  of 
which  he  at  that  time  became  the  subject  continued  with  him 
throughout  his  after-life.    Whilst  still  an  undergraduate  he 
obtained  a  fellowship  at  King's  College,  upon  which,  as  a  title, 
he  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders  on  Trinity  Sunday,  May  26, 
1782,  in  Ely  Cathedral,  by  Dr.  Yorke,  bishop  of  the  diocese  ;  and 
soon  afterwards  commenced  his  clerical  career  by  undertaking  the 
charge  of  St.  Edward's  Church,  Cambridge,  in  the  absence  of  the 
incumbent  during  the  long  vacation.    Whilst  still  in  deacon's 
orders,  he  was  presented  by  Bishop  Yorke,  into  whose  hands 
the  patronage  of  the  living  had  fallen  by  sequestration,  to  the 
vicarage  of  Trinity,  Cambridge,  in  the  church  of  which  parish — 
bis  first  and  final  preferment — he  commenced  his  duties  on  the 
4th  of  January,  1783.    On  the  28th  of  September  following,  he 
was  ordained  priest  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity  College,  by  Dr. 
Hinchcliffe,  Bishop  of  Peterborough  and  Master  of  Trinity. 
From  the  very  first,  he  had  much  opposition  to  encounter,  and 
the  zeal  with  which  he  performed  his  pastoral  duties,  and  the 
affectionate  concern  which  he  showed  for  the  spiritual  interests 
of  the  students  of  the  University,  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
future  evangelists  of  the  country,  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the 
charge  of  fanaticism.    He  was  scorned  and  rejected  by  high  and 
low.    It  was  considered  to  be  almost  an  abandonment  of  repu- 
tation for  a  clergyman  to  officiate  in  Trinity  Church  ;  and  those 
who  worshipped  there  were  thought  to  have  repudiated  common 
sense,  sobriety,  and  attachment  to  the  establishment.  Some  of  the 
principal  persons  of  his  own  parish  joined  the  clamour  against 
him,  not  only  refusing  to  attend  themselves,  but  locking  their 
pew  doors  that  others  might  not  occupy  them.    "  The  truth  is," 
as  Dr.  Dealtry  states,  "  that  the  fashion,  and  feelings,  and 
manners  of  the  times  were  against  him,"  and  intimates  that, 
"amidst  a  prevailing  unconcern  about  religion,"  there  was  not 
wanting  some  "  hostility  to  religion  itself."    His  services  were 
liable  to  disturbance,  and  in  the  streets  his  personal  safety  was 
occasionally  so  much  endangered  that  a  number  of  under- 
graduates, who  attended  and  prized  his  ministrations,  formed 
themselves  into  a  body-guard  for  his  defence.    His  disposition 
did  not  predispose  him  to  conciliation.    His  temper,  which  was 
naturally  quick  and  vehement,  was  the  more  easily  provoked 
from  certain  feelings  of  vanity  and  self-importance,  which 
during  the  whole  of  his  life  were  a  subject  of  conflict  and  trial 
to  him.    Nearly  two-thirds  of  his  ministry  were  passed  under 
very  considerable  discouragement ;  but,  after  a  protracted  period 
of  difficulty,  coldness,  and  resistance,  he  enjoyed,  during  the 
closing  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  his  career,  the  full  influence 
and  honour  which  belonged  to  his  experience,  piety,  and  activity. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  assiduous  application  to  duty ;  for  his 
consistency  and  decision  of  character  ;  for  his  moderation  in 
contested  and  doubtful  points  of  theology  ;  for  his  devotional 
spirit ;  for  the  laborious  preparation  he  bestowed  on  his  sermons, 
of  one  of  which  he  told  Mr.  Cams  that  he  had  re-composed  the 
plan  nearly  thirty  times  ;  and  for  the  close  and  frequently 
munificent  interest  which  he  exhibited  in  various  religious  and 
philanthropic  societies, — as  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  ;  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  of  which  he  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  founders  ;  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  ;  the  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews  ;  the 
Prayer-book  and  Homily  Society  ;  and  the  London  Clerical 
Education  Society.    But  the  phase  of  activity  most  peculiar  to 
himself  was  his  plan  of  purchasing  advowsons  and  presentations, 
in  order  to  bestow  them  upon  clergymen  who  gave  prominence 
to  those  views  of  Christian  truth  which  he  deemed  most  im- 
portant.   The  number  of  advowsons  so  purchased  amounted  in 
1836  to  more  than  forty  ;  and  at  present  the  "  Trustees  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Simeon"  hold  in  their  hands  the  patronage  of 
between  fifty  and  sixty  benefices,  distributed  over  about  half  the 
counties  of  England,  and  generally  in  populous  districts.  He 
exercised  a  diligent  oversight  over   the  parishes  for  whose 
spiritual  wants  he  thus  sought  to  provide  ;  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  summer  of  1836,  he  commenced  a  tour  of  visitation 
to  the  churches  under  his  patronage,  from  the  completion  of 
which  the  infirmity  of  his  health  compelled  him  to  desist.  In 
September  following  he  preached  his  last  sermon  in  the  church 
of  which  he  had  been  vicar  for  nearly  fifty-four  years  ;  and  died 
on  the  13th  of  November,  1836,  at  which  time  he  had  been  for  a 
considerable  period  the  senior  fellow  of  his  college,  in  the  chapel 
of  which  he  was  buried  on  Saturday,  the  19th  of  the  same 
month,  amidst  profound  tokens  of  respect  and  affection  from  all 
classes  both  of  the  town  and  the  University.     Five  of  the 
funeral  sermons  delivered  in  Cambridge  on  the  day  of  his  inter- 
ment or  on  the  day  following  (Sunday)  were  published  ;  and 
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biographies  and  other  illustrative  works  of  greater  or  less  volume 
and  pretension  have  been  produced  in  considerable  number*. 
Amongst  these,  may  be  mentioned  'A  Brief  Memoir  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Simeon,'  &c,  12mo,  , London,  1848;  'Souvenirs  de 
Charles  Simeon,  Ministre  de  l'Eglise  de  la  Trinite,'  &c,  12mo, 
Toulouse,  1853,  issued  by  the  Societe  des  Livres  Religieux  ; 
'  Recollect  inns  of  the  Conversation  Parties  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Simeon.  With  Introductory  Notice  by  Abner  William  Brown,' 
8vo,  London,  lS(i;5  ;  and  last,  what  is  really  the  standard  bio- 
graphy, the  'Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev,  Charles  Simeon, 
M.A.,  late  Senior  Fellow  of  King's  College,  and  Minister  of 
Trinity  Church,  Cambridge.  With  a  Selection  from  his  Writings 
and  Correspondence.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Cams,  M.A., 
Fellow  ana  Senior  Dean  of  Trinity  College,  and  Minister  of 
Trinity  Church,  Cambridge,'  8vo,  London  and  Cambridge,  1847, 
and  other  editions,  American  edition,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Bishop  Mac  Ilvaine,  8vo,  New  York,  1847,  which  incorporated 
much  of  the  early  autobiography  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Simeon  in  the 
summer  of  1813,  when  on  a  visit  in  search  of  health  to  Sandgate. 

Mr.  Simeon  was  indefatigable  in  the  use  which  he  made  of 
the  press  as  an  instrument  of  propaganda.  His  works  include 
'  Claude's  Essay  on  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon.  With  an 
Appendix  containing  One  Hundred  Skeletons  of  Sermons,'  8vo, 
1796;  'Helps  to  Composition :  or,  Six  Hundred  Skeletons  of 
Sermons,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Cambridge,  1802,  second  edition,  5  vols. 
8vo,  London,  1808,  third  edition,  1815  ;  '  Candour  :  or,  Four 
Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,'  8vo, 
London,  1816  ;  '  The  Excellency  of  the  Liturgy,  in  Four  Dis- 
courses preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,'  &c,  8vo, 
London,  1816  ;  1  Horse  Homileticae  :  or,  Discourses  (in  the  Form 
of  Skeletons)  upon  the  whole  Scriptures,'  11  vols.  8vo,  London, 
1819 — 20;  'Appendix  to  the  Horae  Homileticoe,'  G  vols.  8vo, 
London,  1828.  These  volumes,  along  with  other  subsequent 
groupings  and  collections  of  sermons,  are  reproduced  in  an 
edition  of  Simeon's  works,  '  Hora  Ilomileticre.  To  which  is 
annexed  an  improved  Edition  of  a  Translation  of  Claude's  Essay 
on  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon.  With  copious  Indexes  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  HartweU  Home,'  21  vols.  8vo,  London,  1832—33, 
and  other  editions,  in  which  are  contained  2536  sermons  and 
skeletons  of  sermons. 

*  SIMON,  JULES,  a  French  philosopher  and  politician, 
whose  name  is  more  fully  read  as  Jules  Francois  Simon  Suisse, 
was  born  at  Lorient,  in  the  department  of  Morbihan,  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1814  ;  and,  having  received  his  preparatory 
education  at  the  College  of  his  native  town,  and  other  institu- 
tions, was  entered  in  1833  as  a  student  of  the  Ecole  Normale. 
In  1836  he  was  admitted  agrege  de  philosophic,  and  became  a 
teacher  in  that  faculty  successively  at  the  Lycde  of  Caen  and  the 
Lycee  of  Versailles,  at  each  of  which  he  continued  about  a  year. 
He  was  recalled  by  M.  Cousin,  one  of  whose  most  promising 
pupils  he  had  been,  to  Paris  ;  where,  after  an  interval  during 
which  he  acted  as  professor  of  the  history  of  philosophy  at  the 
Ecole  Normale,  he  entered,  in  1839,  on  the  assistant-professor- 
ship, under  M.  Cousin,  of  the  same  subject,  at  the  Sorbonne, 
where  for  a  period  of  twelve  years  he  lectured  with  great  repu- 
tation and  success.  His  academical  duties  were  suspended,  on 
account  of  the  obnoxiousness  of  his  political  principles  to  the 
Prince-President,  by  a  decree  of  the  16th  of  December,  1851  ; 
and  they  were  finally  terminated  a  few  months  later.  The 
public  life  of  M.  Simon  commenced  after  the  Revolution  of 
February,  1848,  with  his  election  as  a  member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  for  the  department  of  C6tes-du-Nord,  for  which,  two 
years  previously,  he  had  been  an  unsuccessful  candidate  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  insurrect  ion  of  June  following,  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  member  of  the  moderate  republican  party. 
His  career  in  the  Chamber  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  devo- 
tion to  questions  of  domestic,  economic,  and  social  interest,  and 
especially  to  the  cause  of  education,  whether  superior  or  primary  ; 
the  latter  of  which,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  at  once  gratuitous 
and  compulsory.  Besides  acting  as  a  prominent  member  of 
commissions  bearing  upon  public  instruction,  M.  Simon  was  a 
member,  and  also  the  secretary,  of  the  provisional  commission 
formed  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  Council  of  State,  a  body 
at  that  time  in  abeyance,  and  of  which,  upon  its  re-organisation 
in  the  beginning  of  1849,  he  served  for  some  time  as  a  member, 
and  as  president  of  the  committee  of  pardons.  Upon  ceasing 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  M.  Simon  indulged  in 
a  vacation  from  political  life;  and,  from  the  year  1855,  paid 
several  visits  to  Belgium,  in  the  chief  towns  of  which  he  de- 
livered lectures  on  philosophical  subjects  which  met  with  an 
almost  enthusiastic  acceptance.    In  1863  he  was  returned  as  a 


member  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  by  the  eighth  circumscription  of 
the  Seine  ;  by  which  constituency,  as  well  as  by  that  of  the 
second  circumscription  of  the  Oironde— for  which*  he  preferred 
to  take  his  seat— he  was  returned  in  the  general  elections  of 
May,  1869.  M.  Simon's  opinions  gravitated  more  and  more  in 
the  direction  of  democracy,  so  that  he  has  acquired  a  rather 
sinister  reputation  as  "  Number  606  of  the  International  ;  "  but 
he  continued  his  advocacy  of  a  liberal  system  of  public  in- 
struction in  its  widest  sense,  whether  as  conducted  by  the  school 
or  the  press  ;  and  he  distinguished  himself  for  the  statistical 
ability  with  which  he  advocated  the  principles  of  free  trade,  and 
especially  for  the  power  of  the  arguments  with  which,  on  the  2 1st  of 
March,  1870,  he  presented  and  sustained  a  proposition  in  favour 
of  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  He  is  at  present, 
December,  1871,  a  member  of  the  government  of  M.  Thiers,  in 
whose  name  he  delivered — with  the  credit,  according  to  current 
Paris  opinion,  of  having  previously  composed  it — the  "  Pre- 
sident's Message"  of  the  13th  of  September,  which  preceded  by 
three  days  the  prorogation  of  the  Assembly  to  the  4th  of 
December. 

M.  Simon,  who  on  the  27th  of  April,  1845,  was  made  a  knight 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  on  the  21st  of  February,  1863, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences  Morales  et 
Politiques,  in  succession  to  M.  Dunnoyer,  is  a  voluminous  author 
on  the  subjects  which  have  been  already  indicated.  His  works 
comprise  a  thesis,  '  Du  Commcntaire  de  Proclus  sur  le  Timee  de 
Platon,'  8vo,  Paris,  1839  ;  '  Etudes  sur  la  The'odieee  de  Platon 
et  d'Aristote,' 8vo,  Paris,  1840;  'Histoire  de  l'Ecole  d'Alexan- 
drie,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1844—45,  new  edition,  1861  ;  the 
sections  entitled  '  Logique '  and  '  Histoire  de  la  Philosophic,'  in 
the  volume  entitled  '  Manuel  de  Philosophie,  a  l'Usage  des 
Colleges,'  8vo,  1845,  fourth  edition,  8vo,  1863,  to  which  M. 
Amadee  Jacques  and  M.  E.  E.  Saisset  were  his  fellow-con- 
tributors ;  '  Le  Devoir,'  8vo,  1854,  fourth  edition,  1856  ;  '  La 
Religion  naturelle,'  8vo,  1856,  second  edition,  12mo,  1856, 
English  translation,  by  J.  W.  Cole,  and  edited,  with  Preface 
and  Notes,  by  J.  B.  Marsden,  8vo,  London,  1857  ;  '  La  Liberte 
de  Conscience,'  12mo,  1857,  fourth  edition,  8vo,  1867,  a  summary 
of  the  lectures  delivered  by  the  author  in  Belgium  ;  '  La 
Liberte,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1859,  and  12mo,  1859  ;  'La  Liberte 
civile,'  8vo,  Paris,  third  edition,  1867  ;  '  L'Ouvriere,'  8vo,  1861, 
second  edition,  12mo,  1861,  &c,  German  translation,  by  F. 
Nessler,  '  Die  Arbeiterin,'  8vo,  Zurich,  1862 ;  '  L'Ecole,'  8vo, 
Paris,  1864,  third  edition,  1865  ;  '  Discours  sur  la  Loi  des  Coali- 
tions (29  Avril,  1864),'  12mo,  Paris  and  Versailles,  1864  ;  '  Dis- 
cours sur  la  Situation  des  Instituteurs  et  des  Institutrices  (19 
Mai,  1864),'  12mo,  Paris  and  Versailles,  1864 ;  '  Le  Travail,' 
8vo,  Paris,  second  edition,  1866  ;  and  '  La  Peine  de  Mort, 
12mo,  Paris  and  Saint  Germain,  1869.  M.  Simon  has  also 
produced  new  editions  of  the  philosophical  works  of  four  writers, 
the  titles  of  which  vary  in  nothing  but  the  names  ot  the  authors, 
entitled  respectively '  CEuvres  Philosophiques  de  Jacques  Benique 
Bossuet.  Nouvelle  Edition,  collationnee  sur  les  meiHeurs  Textes 
et  precedee  d'une  Introduction,'  &c,  12mo,  Paris,  1842  ;  '  OZuvres 
Philosophiques  d'Antoine  Arnauld,'  &c,  12mo,  Paris,  1843 ; 
'  OZuvres  Philosophiques  du  P.  Nicolas  de  Malebranche,'  &c, 
2  vols.  12mo,  Paris,  1842,  new  edition,  1859  ;  '  QSuvres  Philo- 
sophiques de  Rene  Descartes,'  &c,  12mo,  Paris,  1850,  &c,  new 
edition,  1865 ;  and  a  Preface  to  M.  F.  Passy's  '  De  la  Propriete 
intellectuelle,'  12mo,  1859. 

SIMON,  THOMAS,  an  eminent  medallist,  was  born  about 
1612,  of  French  descent,  but  a  native  of  Yorkshire.  In  1633  he 
became  pupil  and  assistant  to  Nicholas  Briot,  engraver  to  the 
Mint ;  and  when  Briot  left  England  after  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.,  Simon  was  appointed  his  successor.  His  first  im- 
portant work  was  a  new  broad  seal  for  the  Admiralty  in  1636  ; 
and  in  1643  he  engraved  a  new  great  seal  of  England.  Simon 
cut  the  great  seals,  commemoration  medals,  and  coins  during  the 
protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  that  of  Richard  Cromwell. 
At  the  Restoration  he  was  deprived  of  his  place  as  engraver  to 
the  Mint,  notwithstanding  he  produced  a  now  famous  "'trial- 
piece,"  in  order  to  show  that  he  was  not  inferior  to  the  French 
engraver  who  displaced  him.  Simon  retained,  however,  the 
post  of  engraver  ol  the  royal  seals  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  June  of  the  plague-year,  1665.  Thomas  Simon  was  by  far  the 
ablest  engraver  ot  the  national  seals,  medals,  and  coins  we  have 
ever  had  ;  and  his  coins  and  seals  are  not  only  admirable  as  works 
of  art,  but  also  as  historical  memorials.  He  always  represented 
faithfully  the  protector  or  the  sovereign  as  he  then  was,  unlike 
the  foolish  custom  of  recent  engravers  to  the  Mint,  who  give  an 
always  youthful  and  idealized  portrait,  worthless  as  a  likeness 
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and  misleading  as  a  memorial.  At  a  recent  sale  a  copy  of  i 
Simon's  "  crown  trial-piece "  sold  for  the  surprising  sum  of  ] 
.£275.  Besides  the  dies  executed  for  the  government,  Simon  ' 
engraved  several  private  medals  of  eminent  persons  ;  a  great 
seal  for  the  Royal  Society,  &c.  A  quarto  volume  of  engravings, 
and  descriptions  of  the  'Medals,  Coins,  Great  Seals,  &c,  of  ; 
T.  Simon,'  was  published  by  Vertue,  the  engraver,  in  1753. 

SIMPSON,  SIR  JAMES  YOUNG,  BART.  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.  ; 
col.  1023.]  In  1867  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  published  a  treatise  on  • 
'  Archaic  Sculpturings  of  Cups,  Circles,  &c.  upon  Stones  and 
Rocks  in  England,  Scotland,  and  other  Countries.'  A  third  volume 
of  his  collected  works,  on  the  diseases  of  women,  is  almost  ready 
for  publication.  In  consideration  of  Ins  high  professional  services 
he  was  created  a  baronet,  and  a  D.C.L.  at  Oxford,  in  1866  ;  and, 
in  1869,  the  corporation  of  Edinburgh  presented  him  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city.    He  died  at.  Edinburgh,  May  7,  1870. 

SINCLAIR,  MISS  CATHERINE  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  522], 
died  on  the  6th  of  August,  1864. 

SJOGREN,  ANDREAS  JOHANN  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  529], 
died  on  the  18th  of  January,  1855. 

*  SLINGENEYER,  ERNEST,  Belgian  painter,  was  born, 
May  29th,  1823,  at  Loochristy,  near  Ghent.  He  studied  under 
Baron  Wappers  in  the  Antwerp  Academy,  but  ranks  among  the 
followers  of  M.  Gallait.  M.  Slingeneyer's  subjects  are  chieily 
historical  episodes  or  biographical  incidents.  Among  his  best- 
known  pictures  are — the  '  Death  of  Jacobsen,'  in  the  collection  of 
the  King  of  the  Belgians  ;  the  '  Death  of  Claessens/  in  that  of 
the  King  of  Holland  ;  the  '  Death  of  Nelson,'  '  An  Episode  in 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,'  'The  Shipwreck  of  Camoens,1 
&c.  In  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  his  pictures  of  the 
'  Physician  Vdsale  following  the  Army  of  Charles  V.,'  from  the 
Musee  Royal,  Brussels,  and  '  A  Christian  Martyr  under  Dio- 
cletian,' attracted  general  notice — the  latter  especially,  on  account 
of  some  curious  effects  of  sunlight,  which,  however,  were  rather 
tricks  of  art  than  belonging  to  the  legitimate  province  of  paint- 
ing of  an  elevated  order.  M.  Slingeneyer  is  a  member  of  the 
Academie  royale  de  Belgique,  commander  of  the  order  of 
Leopold,  and  knight  of  the  orders  of  the  Lion  of  the  Nether- 
lands, of  Merit,  Saxony,  of  Our  Lady  of  Villa  Viciosa,  of  Nichan 
U'tikhar,  &c. 

*  SMILES,  SAMUEL,  was  born  at  Haddington,  Scotland, 
about  the  year  1816.  He  practised  as  a  surgeon  for  some  time  at 
Leeds  ;  but  abandoned  the  medical  profession  in  order  to  take 
the  editorship  of  the  '  Leeds  Times.'  In  1845  he  again  changed 
his  profession,  and  became  secretary  of  the  Leeds  and  Thirsk 
Railway  Company  ;  he  resigned  this  in  1852  for  the  secretary- 
ship of  the  South-Eastern  Railway  Company,  which  some  years 
later  he  exchanged  for  a  similar  post  iu  the  National  Provident 
Assurance  Company. 

Mr.  Smiles's  publications  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
have  had  a  large  sale.  They  comprise  the  following  : — '  Physical 
Education,'  Edinburgh,  8vo,  1837  ;  '  History  of  Ireland  and  the 
Irish  People,  under  the  Government  of  England,'  8vo,  1844  ; 
1  Railway  Property,  its  Condition  and  Prospects,'  8vo,  1849  ; 
'  Life  of  George  Stephenson,  Railway  Engineer,'  8vo,  London, 
1857,  Dutch  translation  by  A.  Winckler-Prins,  Amsterdam,  1864 ; 
'  Story  of  the  Life  of  George  Stephenson '  (an  abridgment  of  the 
above),  8vo,  London,  1859  ;  Biographical  Sketch  prefixed  to 
'  Poetical  Works  of  George  Massey/  8vo,  London,  1860  ;  '  Self- 
Help,  with  Illustrations  of  Character  and  Conduct,'  8vo,  Lon- 
don, 1859,  French  translation  by  Talandier,  1865,  Russian 
translation,  1868  ;  '  Lives  of  the  Engineers,  with  an  Account  of 
their  Principal  Works,  including  also  a  History  of  Inland 
Communication  in  Britain/  3  vols.  8vo,  1861 — 62  ;  '  Workmen's 
Earnings,  Strikes,  and  Savings '  (reprinted  from  the  '  Quarterly 
Review '),  8vo,  1861  ;  '  Industrial  Biography  :  Iron-workers  and 
Tool-makers,'  8vo,  1863,  translated  partially  into  Italian,  by  G. 
Strafforello,  'Storia  di  Cinque  Lavoranti  e  Inventori,'  8vo, 
Leghorn,  1868  ;  '  The  Huguenots  :  their  Settlement  and  Indus- 
tries in  England  and  Ireland,'  8vo,  London,  1867,  American  edi- 
tion, with  an  Appendix  relating  to  the  Huguenots  in  America, 
by  the  Hon.  G.  P.  Disosway,  8vo,  New  York,  1868  ;  '  Lives  of 
George  Stephenson  and  of  his  son  Robert  Stephenson  '  (a  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  vol.  iii.  of  '  Lives  of  the  Engineers'),  8vo, 
London,  1868  ;  'Lives  of  Boulton  and  Watt  :  principally  from 
the  original  Soho  MSS.,  comprising  also  a  History  of  the  Inven- 
tion and  Introduction  of  the  Steam  Engine,'  8vo,  1865  ;  '  Cha- 
racter/ 8vo,  1872. 

SMIRKE,  SIR  ROBERT,  R.A.  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  540.] 
Having  lor  some  time  withdrawn  from  professional  practice,  Sir 
Robert  Smirke  in  1859  resigned  his  position  as  R.A.,  retiring 


into  the  ranks  of  the  honorary  academicians.  He  died  at  his 
residence,  Cheltenham,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1867,  aged  86,  and 
was  interred  in  Leckhampton  churchyard. 

SMITH,  ALBERT  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  543].  This  popular 
writer  and  diverting  lecturer  died,  after  a  brief  illness,  on  the 
23rd  of  May,  1860,  aged  44. 

SMITH,  ALEXANDER,  a  poet  and  essayist,  was  born  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1829,  at  Kilmarnock,  in  Ayrshire,  from  which 
town,  some  few  years  after,  he  removed  with  his  family  succes- 
sively to  Paisley  and  Glasgow.     Circumstances  combined  to 
determine  him  to  the  profession  of  his  father,  who  was  a  designer 
of  patterns  ;  and  it  was  whilst  he  was  engaged  in  this  occupation 
that  much  of  his  earlier  verse  was  composed.    For  some  time  he 
contributed  fugitive  poetry  to  the  'Glasgow  Citizen,'  but  at 
length  sent  in  1851  a  selection  of  his  poems  to  the  Rev.  George 
Giltillan,  of  Dundee,  who  introduced  his  name  and  his  efforts 
to  the  world  of  letters  in  the  '  Critic '  and  the   '  Eclectic 
Rev  iew/    The  '  Life  Drama '  was  published  by  instalments  in 
1852,  and  attracted  attention  as  the  occasion  of  a  controversy, 
at  one  pole  of  which  was  admiration  for  its  power,  and  at  the 
other  reprobation  for  its  assumed  plagiarism.    Being  repro- 
duced with  other  pieces  in  a  volume  entitled  '  Poems/  12rno, 
London,  1853,  of  which  ten  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  a 
few  months,  it  was  proved  to  be  popular,  if  it  had  to  be 
conceded  that  it  was  spasmodic.    In  1854  Mr.  Smith,  who  was 
then  engaged  in  editing  the  '  Glasgow  Sentinel/  a  weekly  literary 
serial,  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ; 
and,  removing  to  the  capital,  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Dobell,  with  whom  he  afterwards  became  the  joint  author  of  a 
volume  entitled  'Sonnets  on  the  War,'  12mo,  London,  1855.  In 
the  spring  of  1857,  he  married  Miss  Flora  Macdonald,  from  Skye, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Ord,  and  nearly  akin  by 
blood  to  the  historic  heroine  of  that  name.    From  this  time  his 
biography  resolves  itself  pretty  much  into  a  record  of  literary  in- 
tercourse and  literary  production,  scarcely  broken  by  the  annual 
recurrence  of  the  summer  vacation  which  was  generally  spent  in 
Skye,  the  scenery  of  which  inspired  him  with  the  theme  he  has 
treated  in  '  A  Summer  in  Skye/  2  vols.  8vo,  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, 1865,  &c,  American  edition,  12mo,  Boston,  1865.    In  the 
summer  of  1866,  Mr.  Smith  felt  the  effects  of  overwork  of  the 
brain,  and  the  August  holiday  which  should  have  restored  him 
was  interrupted  by  the  cares  and  distractions  incidental  to  pub- 
lication.   He  returned  to  Edinburgh  but  little  benefited  by  his 
nominal  vacation  ;  and  dating  his  formal  illness  from  the  20th 
of  November  of  the  same  year,  he  died  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1867,  and  was  buried  in  Warriston  cemetery. 

The  works  of  Mr.  Smith,  besides  those  already  mentioned 
comprise  '  City  Poems/  8vo,  Cambridge  and  London,  1857, 
American  edition,  16mo,  Boston,  1857 — a  volume  which  contained 
six  pieces,  and  met  with  only  a  very  modified  success  ;  '  Edwin 
of  Deira/  8vo,  Cambridge  and  London,  first  two  editions,  1861, 
American  edition,  16mo,  Boston,  1861,  and  also  republished  in 
'Harper's  [New  York]  Monthly/  October  1861,  and  which  was 
on  the  whole  well  received,  notwithstanding  that,  already  more 
than  half  written  before  the  issue  of  the  '  Idylls  of  the  King/  it 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  published  after  them,  and  hence  pro- 
voked the  charge  of  imitation  ;  '  Dreamthorp.  A  Book  of 
Essays  written  in  the  Country/  8vo,  London  and  Edinburgh, 

1863,  &c,  American  edition.  16mo,  Boston,  first  two  editions, 

1864,  a  work  in  which  the  friends  of  the  author  detected  most  of 
his  idiosyncrasy  ;  and  '  Alfred  Hagart's  Household.  A  Tale/  2 
vols.  8vo,  London  and  Edinburgh,  1866,  &c,  American  edition, 
12mo,  Boston,  1865,  which  the  author  contributed  to  'Good 
Words/  and  which  he  regarded  as  a  tentative  of  what  he  might 
accomplish  in  fiction.  Mr.  Smith  contributed  to  various  maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  making  his  first  serious  attempt  in  prose 
in  an  article  entitled  '  Scottish  Ballad  Poetry/  which  appeared 
in  the  volume  of  'Edinburgh  Essays/  1857.  Some  of  his  fugitive 
productions  had  a  posthumous  publication  as  'Last  Leaves. 
Sketches,  and  Criticisms  by  Alexander  Smith.     Edited,  with  a 

,  Memoir,  by  Patrick  Proctor  Alexander,  M.A./  8vo,  Edinburgh, 
:'  1868,  third  edition,  1869.  Amongst  other  works  of  a  biographi- 
.  cal  nature  may  be  mentioned,  '  The  Early  Years  of  Alexander 
,  Smith,  Poet  and  Essayist.  A  Study  for  Young  Men.  Chiefly 
i   Reminiscences  of  Ten  Years'  Companionship.    By  the  Rev.  T. 

■  Brisbane/  12mo,  London  and  Frome,  1869.    Mr.  Smith  edited 

■  '  The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Burns.    With  a  Memoir/  &c, 
2  vols.  8vo,  London  and  Cambridge,  1865,  forming  part  of  the 

]    '  Golden  Treasury  Series/  and  '  Poems,  Songs,  and  Letters,  being 

■  the  complete  Works  of  Robert  Burns/  &c,  8vo,  London,  1868, 
;  forming  the  '  Globe '  edition  ;  Bunyan's  '  Divine  Emblems,  &c, 
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I  With  Preface,'  &c,  12mo,  18G4  ;  and  J.  W.  S.  Hows'*  '  Golden 
Leaves  from  the  American  Poets.  With  an  Introductory  Essay,' 
&c,  8vo,  London  and  Edinburgh,  18(!(i. 

SMITH,  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  CHARLES  IIAMIL- 

1  TON  1 10.  (!.  vol.  v.  col.  541],  was  horn  in  West,  Flanders,  Decem- 
ber 26,  177(5.    He  entered  the  British  army  in  the  Netherlands 

i  as  a  volunteer,  and  in  1797  joined  a  regiment  which  was  going 

|  to  the  West  Indies.  He  served  there  for  twelve  years,  then 
returned  to  Europe,  and  accompanied  the  Walcheren  expedition 
as  deputy  quartermaster-general.  From  1813  to  1816  he  was  in 
active  service  in  the  Netherlands  ;  next  he  went  on  a  mission 
for  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  ;  and  in 
1820  he  retired.  He  gave  considerable  attention  to  history, 
archajology,  and  zoology.  He  wrote  the  article  'War'  in  the 
'Encyclopedia  Britannica  ;'  drew  most  of  the  original  figures  in 
Sir  S.  Meyrick's  '  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  History  of  Ancient 
Armour  ; '  and  he  left  many  volumes  of  manuscript  notes,  most 
of  which  had  not  been  pnhlished.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
and  Linmean  Societies,  and  the  first  president  of  the  Devon  and 
Cornwall  Natural  History  Society.  During  his  later  years  he 
lived  at  Plymouth,  and  there  he  died,  September  21,  1859. 

*  SMITH,  FRANCIS  PETTIT,  inventor,  or  one  of  the  in- 
ventors, of  the  screw-propeller,  was  born  at  Hythe,  in  Kent),  Feb- 
ruary 9th,  1808.  As  a  boy  he  showed  a  fondness  for  amateur  boat- 
building ;  nor  did  his  later  avocations  as  a  grazing-farmer  deter 
him  from  making  experiments  in  that  direction.  About  1834 
he  constructed  a  model  boat,  in  which  an  Archimedean  screw 
was  made  to  revolve  by  means  of  a  spring  ;  and  he  formed  an 
opinion  that,  with  the  number  and  pitch  of  the  threads  deter- 
mined by  experiment,  such  a  screw,  if  rotated  by  steam-power, 
would  form  a  useful  substitute  for  the  paddle-wheels  of  a  steam- 
boat. A  banker  aiding  him  with  a  little  capital,  and  an  engineer 
■with  a  few  practical  hints,  he  spent  two  or  three  years  in  deve- 
loping his  idea,  experimenting  with  larger  boats  and  improved 
forms  of  screw.  He  tried  his  apparatus  at  Dover  and  Folkestone 
in  1837.  In  the  following  year  he  was  enabled  to  bring  the 
subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Government  ;  and  the  Admiralty, 
as  a  means  of  testing  the  invention,  ordered  a  steamer  to  be  con- 
structed, to  bear  the  name  of  the  '  Archimedes,'  and  to  have  a 
screw-propeller  instead  of  paddle-wheels.  There  was  another 
screw  propeller — Ericsson's — competing  for  favour  about  the 
same  time  ;  and  Mr.  Smith  had  many  struggles  in  the  endea- 
vour to  make  profitable  use  of  the  patent  he  obtained  for  his 
invention.  Screw-propellers  began  to  be  adopted  for  merchant 
steamers  in  1840  ;  m  1841  the  Admiralty  ordered  the  building 
of  the  first  screw  war-vessel,  the  '  Rattler  ; '  and  by  the  year 
1845  the  progress  made  had  been  so  rapid  that  there  were  23 
such  ships  in  the  royal  navy.  In  1846  the  Admiralty,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  merchant  service,  verified  the  usefulness 
of  the  "auxiliary"  screw — a  screw-propeller  to  render  occasional 
aid  in  a  ship  mainly  moved  by  sails.  In  1848  the  government 
screw-ships,  building  and  built,  were  45  in  number ;  and  the 
screw  every  year  more  and  more  superseded  the  paddle,  as  in 
the  cases  of  the  '  Duke  of  Wellington/  the  '  Great  Eastern,'  and 
the  '  Agamemnon.'  In  1856,  when  Mr.  Smith's  patent  expired, 
there  were  78  screw  war-steamers  in  the  British  navy,  besides  a 
much  larger  number  of  smaller  vessels,  and  whole  fleets  of  mer- 
chant steamers.  His  own  profit  derived  from  the  invention  was, 
from  various  causes,  inadequate  :  to  make  up  in  some  degree  the 
deficiency,  the  Queen  granted  him  a  pension  of  ,£200  a  year, 
while  the  chief  marine  engineers  and  shipbuilders  subscribed  for 
him  £2000  and  a  service  of  plate.  In  1860  Mr.  Smith  received 
the  appointment  of  curator  of  the  Patent  Office  Museum,  South 

t  Kensington.  The  controversy  respecting  the  screw-propeller 
forms  almost  a  body  of  literature  in  itself  ;  and  it  is  only  in 
practical  works  on  the  subject  that  the  relative  priority  and 
merits  of  different  inventions  can  be  sufficiently  discussed. 

SMITH,  GEORGE,  a  celebrated  landscape  painter,  known  as 
Smith  of  Chichester,  was  born  in  1714,  and  appears  to  have 
learned  his  art  by  close  study  of  the  scenery  around  the  city 
where  he  passed  his  life.  His  pictures  have  no  claim  to  a  high 
place  in  English  landscape  art,  though  they  sold  for  higher  prices 
than  those  of  his  great  contemporary,  Wilson.  They  are  mostly 
quiet  country  scenes,  such  as  are  common  in  the  Sussex  valleys, 
and  bordering  the  South  Downs.  But  several  of  them  were 
admirably  engraved  by  Woollet,  and  will  thus  be  preserved, 
proofs  of  the  prints  being  now  often  of  more  value  than  the  pic- 
tures. George  Smith  died  in  1766. — His  elder  brother,  Wil- 
I  i.i a u  Smith,  born  1707,  died  1764,  was  a  portrait-painter,  but 
|  occasionally  painted  fruit,  flowers,  and  landscapes. — John 
Smith,  a  younger  brother,  born  1717,  died  1764,  painted  land- 

■ 


scapes  in  the  manner  of  George,  and  with  Dearly  equal  skill. 
All  the  brothers  resided  at  Chichester.  John  and  George  Smith 
etched  a  set  of  53  landscapes  from  their  OWB  designs,  and  MUM 
alter  Rembrandt.  A  scries  of  1  Select  Views  in  England  and 
Wales,'  by  the  Smiths,  was  engraved  by  Vivares  and  other* 
William  Pether  engraved  the  likenesses  of  the  three  brothers  in 
one  print. 

*  SMITH,  GOLDWIN,  a  writer  on  historical,  academical, 
ami  political  subjects,  the  son  of  a  physician  at  Reading,  w:ia 
born  in  that  town  in  the  year  1823;  and,  having  received  his 
earlier  education  at  Eton,  was  entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
from  which  he  migrated  shortly  afterwards,  on  his  election  to  a 
demyship  at  Magdalen  College  in  the  same  university.  He 
obtained  the  Hertford  scholarship,  "  for  the  promotion  of  the 
study  of  Latin,"  in  1842  ;  carried  off  the  prize  for  Latin  verse, 
and  Dean  Ireland's  scholarship,  in  1845  ;  and  on  the  10th  of 
May  in  the  last-named  year  took  his  B.A.  degree,  being  first 
class  in  Uteris  humanioribus,  and  proceeded  M.A.  in  due  course. 
In  1846  he  was  the  winner  of  the  Chancellor's  prize  for  a  Latin 
essay,  and  for  an  English  essay  in  1847  ;  and,  having  become  a 
fellow  and  tutor  of  University  College,  was  elected  several  years 
afterwards  to  an  honorary  fellowship  of  Oriel.  He  was  called  to 
the  bar  by  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  on  the  11th  of  June, 
1850,  but  did  not  seek  to  establish  a  practice  ;  and  he  served 
respectively  as  assistant  secretary  and  secretary  to  two  successive 
university  commissions.  On  the  9th  of  April,  1858,  he  was 
appointed  regius  professor  of  modern  history,  and  published 
several  of  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  in  that  capacity  : — 
'An  Inaugural  Lecture,'  &c,  8vo,  Oxford  and  London,  1859, 
seoond  edition,  1564  ;  '  On  the  Foundation  of  the  American 
Colonies,'  &c,  8vo,  1861  ;  '  On  the  Study  of  History.  Two 
Lectures,'  &c,  8vo,  1861  ;  '  On  some  supposed  Consequences  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Historical  Progress,'  &c,  8vo,  1861  ;  which  were 
all  collected  in  a  volume,  entitled  1  Lectures  on  Modern  History 
delivered  at  Oxford,  1859 — 1861,'  8vo,  first  two  editions,  1861, 
another  edition,  12mo,  New  York,  1866.  An  ardent  liberal, 
whether  in  social,  political,  or  academical  affairs,  and  an  ad- 
miring apologist  of  the  institutions  of  America,  he  paid  a  visit 
to  the  United  States  in  1864  ;  where,  his  arrival  having  been 
anticipated  by  his  reputation  as  an  advocate  of  Northern  inte- 
rests in  the  war  against  the  South,  he  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. America  "welcomed  him,"  to  use  the  words  of  the 
'  North  American  Review  '  for  October,  1864,  "not  as  a  stranger, 
but  as  a  son."  During  his  stay  on  this  occasion  he  received,  on 
the  7th  of  September,  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Brown  Univer- 
sity, Providence,  Rhode  Island  ;  and,  amongst  other  public 
appearances,  delivered  a  lecture  on  '  England  and  America,'  8vo, 
Boston  (U.S.),  1865,  the  several  publications  of  which  are  traced 
in  the  title  of  an  English  one,  '  England  and  America.  A 
Lecture  delivered  by  Goldwin  Smith,  before  the  Boston  Frater- 
nity, during  his  recent  Visit  to  the  United  States.  Reprinted 
from  the  '  Atlantic  Monthly '  (December,  1864).  With  an  Intro- 
duction addressed  by  the  Author  to  the  President  of  the  Union 
and  Emancipation  Society,  Manchester,'  8vo,  Manchester,  1665  ; 
before  which  society  Mr.  Smith  afterwards  delivered  an  address 
on  '  The  Civil  War  in  America,'  8vo,  London  and  Manchester, 
1866.  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  resigned  his  chair  of  modern 
history  at  Oxford,  in  July,  1S66  ;  and,  having  devoted  some 
months  to  the  delivery  of  lectures  on  political  reform,  accepted, 
in  July,  1S68,  the  professorship  of  English  and  general  consti- 
tutional history  in  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York,  where 
he  delivered  his  inaugural  lecture  on  the  17th  of  November 
following.  Since  his  emigration  to  America,  the  event  of  his 
life  most  saliently  interesting  to  the  English  people  has  been  a 
passage  at  arms  between  him  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  had  offen- 
sively described  him,  although  without  naming  him.  in  his  novel 
of  '  Lothair,'  as  "  quite  a  young  man  of  advanced  opinions  on  all 
subjects,  religious,  social,  and  political  ;  gifted  with  a  great 
command  of  words,  which  took  the  form  of  endless  exposition, 
varied  by  sarcasm  and  passages  of  ornate  jargon— the  last  person 
one  would  have  expected  to  recognise  in  an  Oxford  professor." 

Besides  producing  the  works  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  has  been  a  contributor  to  '  Anthologia  Oxoniensis  ;'  to 
the  '  Oxford  Essays '  for  1856  and  1858  ;  and  to  '  Essays  on 
Reform,'  8vo,  London,  1867,  to  which  he  supplied  an  article  on 
1  The  Experience  of  the  American  Commonwealth  ;'  and  he  has 
also  been  an  extensive  writer  in  periodicals  and  journals,  espe- 
cially in  '  Macniillan's  Magazine'  and  the  '  Daily  News.'  Hi* 
substantive  publications,  some  of  which  have  had  a  previous 
circulation  in  a  fugitive  form,  include  '  The  Empire.  A  Series 
of  Letters  published  in  the  'Daily  News,'  1S62 — 1S63,'  8vo, 
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Oxford  and  London,  1863  ;  and  three  '  Letters '  on  '  The  Irish 
Question,'  8vo,  London,  1868,  originally  addressed  to  the  editor 
of  the  '  Daily  News  ;'  '  Irish  History  and  Irish  Character,'  8vo, 
Oxford  and  London,  1861,  second  edition,  1862,  cheap  edition, 
1868;  'Rational  Religion  and  the  Rationalistic  Objections  of 
the  Bampton  Lectures  [Hansel's]  for  1858/  8vo,  Oxford,  1861  ; 
'  Does  the  Bible  sanction  American  Slavery  ? '  8vo,  Oxford  and 
London,  and  12mo,  Cambridge  (Massachusetts),  1863  ;  'A  Plea 
for  the  Abolition  of  Tests  in  the  University  of  Oxford,'  8vo, 
Oxford,  first  two  editions,  1864  ;  a  collection  of  '  Speeches  and 
Letters,  from  January,  1863,  to  January,  1865,  on  the  Rebellion,' 
2  vols.  8vo,  New  York,  1865  ;  1  Three  English  Statesmen  (Pym, 
Cromwell,  and  Pitt).  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Political 
History  of  England,'  8vo,  London  and  Oxford,  1867,  8vo,  New 
York,  1867,  and  8vo,  Cambridge  and  London,  1868  ;  and  a 
pamphlet  on  'The  Reorganisation  of  the  University  of  Oxford,' 
8vo,  Oxford  and  London,  1868. 

SMITH,  LIEUT.-GENERAL  SIR  HENRY  GEORGE 
WAKELYN,  BART.,  G.C.B.  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  545.]  Sir  Harry 
Smith  received  the  grand-cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  for  his 
distinguished  services,  and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Western  district,  but  did  not  advance  to  a  higher  grade  in  mili- 
tary rank.    He  died  in  1860. 

SMITH,  JAMES,  geologist  and  Biblical  critic,  was  born  at 
Glasgow,  August  15,  1782,  and  was  educated  in  that  city.  In 
1806  he  bought  a  yacht,  and  occupied  much  of  his  time  in  sailing 
along  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  studying  archae- 
ology and  natural  history.  It  was  during  these  voyages,  which 
sometimes  lasted  for  weeks  at  a  time,  that  he  discovered  the 
vitrified  fort  on  Burnt  Island,  in  Buteshire,  and  made  those  re- 
searches on  the  later  geological  events  and  form  of  the  country, 
which  have  won  for  him  the  distinguished  title  of  the  father  of 
post-pliocene  geology.  He  wrote  several  papers  on  the  subject, 
such  as  those  relating  to  the  evidence  of  recent  change  in  the 
level  of  the  land,  on  the  arctic  climate  of  the  post-pliocene 
period,  and  on  the  scratched  boulders  of  Scotland.  These  and 
other  kindred  papers  have  been  collected  in  his  '  Researches  in 
Newer  Pliocene  Geology,'  8vo,  Glasgow,  1862.  He  spent  many 
years  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  was  thus  led  to  investigate  the 
geology  of  Gibraltar,  and  to  trace  out  the  numerous  fluctuations 
of  level  which  that  peninsula  has  undergone.  He  also  studied 
the  kindred  phenomena  manifested  by  the  temple  of  Serapis  and 
on  the  north  coast  of  France.  His  most  important  literary  work 
was,  '  The  Voyage  and  Shipweck  of  St.  Paul,'8vo,  London,  1842, 
third  edition,  1866,  for  which  he  had  special  qualifications  in  his 
classical  knowledge,  in  acquaintance  with  natural  history,  and  the 
experience  he  acquired  by  yachting  and  travelling.  He  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Andersonian  Institution  at 
Glasgow  by  his  exertions  as  president  from  1830  onwards,  and 
by  his  founding  and  supporting  the  museum  of  natural  history 
connected  therewith.  The  fine  collection  of  Scotch  coins  in  that 
museum  was  presented  by  him.  He  died  at  his  residence,  Jordan 
Hill,  near  Glasgow,  January  17,  1867. 

SMITH,  ADMIRAL  SIR  SIDNEY.  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.  col. 
1023]. 

SMITH,  THOMAS,  landscape-painter,  usually  called  Smith 
of  Derby,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  contemporary,  Smith  of 
Chichester,  was,  in  the  words  of  Edwards  ('  Anecdotes  of  Paint- 
ing,' p.  30),  "  one  of  the  first  artists  who  explored  and  displayed 
the  beautiful  scenes  of  his  native  country."  He  was  born  early 
in  the  18th  century  ;  was  a  contributor  to  the  first  exhibitions  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  painted  many  views  in  the  Peak  of 
Derbyshire,  a  series  of  forty  of  which  were  engraved  by  Vivares, 
and  published  by  Boydell  in  1760.  Engravings  from  his  pictures 
were  also  executed  by  Elliot,  Mason,  and  others.  Smith  died  at 
Bristol  Hot  Wells,  in  1769.  J.  Raphael  Smith,  the  celebrated 
mezzotint  engraver,  was  his  son  and  pupil.  [Smith,  John 
Raphael,  E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  549.] 

SMITH,  THOMAS  SOUTHWOOD,  M.D.  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col. 
559.]  This  distinguished  physician  and  earnest  advocate  and 
promoter  of  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  public  health, 
died  December  10,  1861. 

SMITHSON,  JAMES  LEWIS,  was  a  natural  son  of  Hugh, 
third  duke  of  Northumberland.  At  first  he  assumed  the  name 
of  Macie,  but  afterwards  exchanged  it  for  his  father's  family 
name,  Smithson.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  whilst  there 
became  known  as  a  skilful  chemist.  After  leaving  the  University 
he  associated  with  the  most  eminent  scientific  men  of  the  day, 
such  as  Wollaston,  Banks,  and  others.  In  1790  he  became  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  contributed  several  papers  on 
chemical  analysis  to  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.'    He  also 


contributed  papers  to  the  f  Annals  of  Philosophy.'  He  was  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  most  skilful  chemists  of  the  time  in  ana- 
lysing small  quantities  ;  and  as  an  illustration  of  his  dexterity,  he 
once  analysed  the  half  of  a  tear-drop  from  a  lady's  cheek,  and 
detected  four  or  five  different  substances  held  in  solution  by  it. 
He  is,  however,  best  known  as  the  founder  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Washington,  U.S.,  for  the  establishment  of 
which  he  left  all  his  property,  valued  at  nearly  130,000£.  He 
died  at  Genoa,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1829. 

*  SMYTH,  CHARLES  PIAZZI  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.  col.  1026]. 
Of  late  years  Mr.  Smith  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of 
the  metrical  and  astronomical  value  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids  : 
the  results  of  his  investigations  are  set  forth  in  '  Life  and  Work 
at  the  Great  Pyramids  during  the  Months  of  February,  March, 
and  April,  a.d.  1865,  with  a  Discussion  of  the  Facts  ascertained,' 
3  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh  and  London,  1867. 

SMYTH,  REAR-ADMIRAL  WILLIAM  HENRY  [E.  0. 
vol.  vi.  col.  1024],  died  September  9,  1865. 

SOUTH,  SIR  JAMES,  F.R.S.,  &c.  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  607], 
died  at  his  residence,  Campden  Hill,  Kensington,  on  the  19th  of 
October,  1867,  aged  82. 

SOWERBY,  JAMES  DE  CARLE  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.  col.  1026], 
botanist  and  draughtsman,  died  August  26, 1871. 

SPAGNA  LO.  GIOVANNI  DI  PIETRO,  called  Lo 
Spagxo  and  Lo  Spagnolo,  was,  next  to  Raffaelle,  the  ablest  of 
the  scholars  of  Pietro  Perugino,  retaining,  according  to  Vasari, 
more  of  the  master's  colour,  whilst  he  excelled  in  purity  of  design 
and  beauty  of  form.  Later,  however,  carried  away,  like  many  of 
his  contemporaries,  by  the  brilliancy  and  success  of  Raffaelle, 
he  became  an  imitator  of  that  great  painter,  to  the  entire  loss 
of  the  freshness  and  severe  simplicity  of  his  own  manner.  All 
that  is  known  of  his  life  is  that  he  was  working  as  a  painter  in 
1503  ;  that  he  married  and  was  admitted  a  citizen  of  Spoleto  in 
1516,  and  was  alive  in  1530.  His  most  celebrated  picture  is  a 
representation  of  the  '  Madonna  enthroned,'  in  the  chapel  of  San 
Stefano,  in  the  church  of  San  Francesco  at  Assisi,  painted  in 
1516.  A  series  of  frescoes  of  '  The  Brotherhood  of  San  Francesco,' 
in  the  choir  of  the  church  Degli  Angeli,  and  the  '  Acts  of  St. 
James,'  in  the  church  of  San  Jacopo,  near  Spoleto,  are  also 
greatly  admired.  His  works  are  rare  in  galleries  :  the  National 
Gallery  possesses  a  fine  example, '  The  Glorification  of  the  Virgin,' 
No.  282,  and  a  small-  '  Ecce  Homo,'  No.  691.  A  '  Virgin  and 
Infant  Christ  with  St.  John,'  in  the  same  collection  (No.  181), 
and  there  ascribed  to  Perugino,  is  said  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake 
(note  to  Kugler's  '  Handbook  of  Painting  :  the  Italian  Schools,' 
part  i.,  p.  260)  to  be  "more  probably  the  work  of  this  painter  ;" 
but  it  is  certainly  in  the  manner  of  Perugino,  has  Petrus  Peru- 
ginus  inscribed  in  gold  on  the  hem  of  the  Virgin's  mantle,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  is  rightly  ascribed  to  him. 

SPARKS,  JARED.  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  625.]  This  distin- 
guished American  historian  retained  a  nominal  connection  with 
Harvard  University  till  his  death,  though,  owing  to  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age,  he  was  not  of  late  able  to  participate  actively  in  its 
management.  He  died  on  the  15th  of  March,  1866,  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age,  he  having  been  born  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1789. 

SPEKE,  JOHN  HANNING,  traveller  in  Africa,  was  born  at 
Orleigh  Court,  near  Bideford,  Devonshire,  May  4,  1827,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  grammar  school  at  Barnstaple.  In  1844  being  then 
only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
46th  Regiment  of  Bengal  Native  Infantry.  He  took  an  active 
share  in  the  war  of  the  Punjab,  and,  during  leaves  of  absence, 
employed  himself  in  investigating  the  geography  and  zoology  of 
India.  Wherever  he  went — and  he  traversed  several  tracts  pre- 
viously unvisited  by  Europeans — he  made  rough  sketch-maps,  so 
that  his  mere  sporting  adventures  contributed  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  country.  He  then  made  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  the 
fauna  of  northern  India  brought  together  by  one  individual. 
The  museums  of  India  and  England  were  greatly  enriched  by  his 
contributions.  In  1854  he  commenced  his  explorations  in  eastern 
Africa.  He  joined  Captain  Burton  in  an  expedition  to  the 
Somalis.  In  1856  he  again  joined  Captain  Burton  in  a  more  ex- 
tensive enterprise,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ascertain  the  posi- 
tion of  the  great  lakes  of  the  interior,  of  which  confused  accounts 
had  been  received  from  the  Arabs  ;  the  relation  which  they  have 
to  the  Nile  basin,  and  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  expedition  started  from  Zanzibar,  in  June,  1857,  and  details 
respecting  it  are  given  under  Nile,  E.  C.  S.,  Geog.  Div.  In 
February,  1858,  Lake  Tanganyika  was  discovered,  and  was  par- 
tially explored  in  the  following  month.  In  July,  Captain  Speke 
traversed  the  route  running  north  from  Kazeh,  and  in  August 
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discovered  the  south  end  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  lake.  Zanzibar 
was  reached  on  the  return,  in  March,  1859.  For  his  discovery  of 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  lake,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
awarded  him  their  gold  medal  in  18(!0.  He  considered  that  this 
great  lake  was  the  source  of  the  Nile,  in  which  opinion  he  differed 
from  Captain  Burton  and  other  geographers.  In  order  to  Bettle 
the  question,  another  expedition  was  organised  under  Captain 
Speke's  leadership.  He  had  Captain  Grant  for  an  associate. 
The  start  from  Zanzibar  was  made  on  August  17,  18(i0,  and  the 
former  route  was  followed  as  far  as  Kazeh.  Then  the  expedition 
traversed  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and 
nothing  was  seen  of  the  lake  until  nearly  2°  to  the  north  of  the 
spot  which  Captain  Speke  first  visited  in  1858.  At  two  other 
places  lake  waters  were  seen,  which  were  assumed  to  be  the 
northern  portion  of  one  and  the  same  lake.  It  was  not  proved 
that  only  one  lake  was  seen  ;  and  the  testimony  of  the  natives 
ami  Arabs  indicate  that  the  supposed  site  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
is  really  a  lake  district,  containing  many  lakes.  From  the  nortli 
end  of  this  lake,  or  lake  district,  a  river  flowing  north,  and  out  of 
the  lake,  was  discovered,  which  he  claimed  to  be  the  White  Nile. 
This  river  was  followed  for  a  short  distance,  then  left,  and  struck 
again  about  a  degree,  farther  north.  The  river  was  then  followed 
to  the  Karuma  Falls,  after  which  the  party  went  overland,  and 
did  not  reach  the  Nile  before  arriving  at  Gondokoro.  Sir  S.  W. 
Baker  immediately  after  followed  the  Nile  up  into  the  Albert 
Nyanza  Lake,  and  traced  its  connection  with  the  river  seen 
by  Captains  Speke  and  Grant  at  Karuma  Falls.  But  it  remains 
doubtful  whether  the  river  seen  to  flow  from  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  is  the  head  of  the  Nile,  owing,  in  part,  to  its  whole 
course  not  having  being  followed,  and  in  part  to  uncertainties 
as  to  the  extent  and  relative  levels  of  the  large  lakes.  Captain 
Speke  was  to  have  discussed  the  subject  at  a  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Bath,  but  was  prevented  in  consequence 
of  his  sudden  death  from  an  accidental  shot,  on  September  15, 
1864.  A  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  Kensing- 
ton Gardens.  His  discoveries  and  adventures  were  described  by 
him  in  a  '  Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile,' 
8vo,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1863  ;  and  in  '  What  Led  to  the 
Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile,'  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1864. 

SPENCE,  WILLIAM  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  630],  entomologist, 
died  January  6,  1860. 

*  SPENCER,  HERBERT,  biologist  and  sociologist,  was  born 
at  Derby,  in  1820,  and  received  his  education  from  his  father, 
who  was  a  teacher  in  that  town.  At  the  age  of  17  he  was  placed 
with  a  civil  engineer,  but  he  afterwards  abandoned  this  pro- 
fession for  literature.  He  contributed  articles  to  the  '  Civil 
Engineer's  and  Architect's  Journal'  and  to  the  'Nonconformist;' 
but  his  first  work  of  importance  was  '  Social  Statics,'  8vo, 
London,  1851,  in  which  he  analysed  the  principles  regulating 
societies.  This  was  followed  in  1855  by  'The  Principles  of 
"Psychology/  8vo,  London,  which  passed  through  a  second  edition 
in  1870.  He  has  also  contributed  numerous  articles  to  the  scien- 
tific and  ordinary  periodical  publications,  in  which  he  has  applied 
the  idea  of  evolution  to  various  subjects.  Some  of  these  have 
been  republished  in  a  collected  form  as  '  Essays  ;  Scientific,  Poli- 
tical, and  Speculative,'  2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1858 — 1863.  His 
most  important  publication  is  a  work  on  biology,  which  has 
appeared  in  sections.  It  is  entitled  'First  Principles,'  8vo, 
London,  1862,  second  edition,  1867  ;  '  The  Principles  of  Biology,' 
8vo,  London,  1864,  &c.  'The  Principles  of  Psychology'  will 
form  part  of  this  work,  which  is  not  completed.  He  is  one  of 
the  foremost  thinkers  of  his  time  on  biological  subjects,  and  more 
particularly  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 

SPINDLER,  KARL.  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  637.]  This  prolific 
German  novelist  died  at  Baden  Baden,  where  he  had  resided 
since  1832,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1855.  He  -was  born  at  Breslau 
on  the  16th  of  October,  1792.  His  complete  works,  'Sainmtliche 
Werke,'  Stuttgart,  1831—54,  are  in  102  volumes. 

SPINELLO  DI  LUCA  SPINELLI,  commonly  called  Spi- 
nello  Aretino.  [Aretino,  Spinello,  E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  302.] 
There  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery  a  large  painting,  in  three 
compartments,  by  this  artist,  (No.  581)  '  St.  John  the  Baptist 
with  St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  St.  James  the  Greater.'  It 
was  formerly  in  the  Hospital  Church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Niccolo, 
near  Florence,  and  was  purchased  from  the  Lombardi-Baldi 
Collection  in  1857. 

SPOHR,  LUDWIG.  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  645.]  During  his 
last  years  the  great  musician  had  to  endure  many  mortifications, 
on  account  of  the  free  expression  of  his  liberal  political  opinions; 
but  he  retained  his  post  as  capellmeister  to  the  Duke  of  Hesse 
Cassel  till  1857,  when  he  retired  upon  a  pension.  Though 
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broken  down  in  health  and  spirits,  lie  was  induced  to  take  part 
in  a  grand  festival  of  the  Oon^rvatoiiimi  at.  Prague,  in  July, 
1858,  where  he  conducted  his  Je.ssonda,  und  also  at  a  concert 
given  in  his  honour  at  Meiningen  in  April,  1859,  at  which  only 
his  music  was  played.  In  tin:  previous  January  lie  had  broken 
his  arm  by  a  fall  on  the  ice,  and  he  died  at  Cassel  on  the  22nd 
of  October,  1859.  He  was  born  at  Brunswick  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1781. 

SPRENGER,  ALOYS,  M.D.,  a  learned  German  orientalist, 
was  born  September  3rd,  1813,  at  Nassereut,  in  the  Tyrol.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  the  Innsbruck  Gymnasium,  and 
thence,  1832,  passed  to  the  University  of  Nassereut,  where  he 
studied  medicine  (in  which  he  took  his  doctorate),  science,  but 
especially  the  oriental  languages.  In  1836  he  came  to  London 
to  assist  the  Earl  of  Munster  in  the  preparation  of  his  work  on 
the  military  art  of  the  Mohammedans,  and,  on  the  earl's  death 
in  1842,  obtained  employment  in  the  East  India  Company's  civil 
service.  He  had  already  displayed  his  scholarship  by  an  essay 
'  De  Originibus  Medicinaj  Arabicaj  sub  Khalifatu,' 8vo,  1840,  and 
the  translation  from  the  Arabic  of  El  Masudi's  historical  encyclo- 
paedia, entitled  '  Meadows  of  Gold  and  Mines  of  Gems,'  of  which 
the  first  volume  was  printed  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund 
in  1841.  He  served  at  first  in  1843  as  a  physician  in  Calcutta, 
but  was  shortly  after  engaged  in  improving  the  systems  of  educa- 
tion adopted  in  the  native  schools,  and  in  1845  went  to  Delhi  as 
director  of  the  College.  He  remodelled  the  course  of  studies, 
established  a  lithographic  press,  at  which  he  printed  '  Selections 
from  Arabic  Authors,'  1845;  Otby's  'History  of  Mahmud  of 
Ghazna,'  1847  ;  and  a  journal  for  the  natives,  '  Kiran  Alsadain,' 
on  the  model  of  the  '  Penny  Magazine.'  In  1848  he  went  to 
Lucknow,  with  the  rank  of  assistant-resident,  and  made  a  cata- 
logue of  the  library  of  the  king  of  Delhi,  of  which  the  first 
volume  was  printed  at  Calcutta,  in  1854.  In  1850,  Dr.  Sprenger 
was  appointed  examiner  at  the  College  of  Fort  AVilliam,  director 
of  the  Mohammedan  College  at  Calcutta,  and  secretary  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  at  Bengal.  He  had  travelled  through  a  consider- 
able portion  of  India,  over  the  Himalayas  and  into  Tibet,  and  in 
1854  he  visited  Ceylon,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Turkey.  In  1856  he 
quitted  India  with  a  pension  ;  and  alter  a  tour  in  Europe  accepted 
the  office  of  professor  of  the  oriental  languages  at  Bonn.  Besides 
the  works  already  mentioned,  Dr.  Sprenger  has  published  among 
others,  Isaba's  '  Arabic  Bibliography,  edited  in  Arabic  by  Dr.  A. 
Sprenger '  ;  '  Dictionary  of  the  Technical  Terms  used  in  the 
Sciences  of  the  Mussulmans,  edited  in  Arabic  by  Mawlawy 
Mohammad  Wajyh,  Mawlawies  Abd  Al-Haqq  and  Gholam 
Kadir,  and  Dr.  Sprenger ' ;  '  Risalah  Shamsy  vah,  the  Logic  of 
the  Arabians,'  in  Arabic  and  English  ;  Ibn  Hajar's  '  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Persons  who  knew  Mohammad '  ;  '  Tusy's  List 
of  Shy'ah  Books  and  Alam  Al-Hoda's  Notes  on  Shy  "ah  Bio- 
graphy,' edited  in  Arabic  by  Dr.  A.  Sprenger  and  Mawlawy 
Abd  Al-Haqq  ;  '  Sayuti's  Itqan  on  the  exegetic  Sciences  of  the 
Qoran  in  Arabic '  ;  '  Khirad-Namahe  Iskandary  (the  Sikandar- 
Namahe  Bahry)  by  Netzamy ' ;  '  Abdu-R-Razzag*s  Dictionary  of 
the  Technical  Terms  of  the  Sulies.'  But  his  most  important 
original  work  is  his  '  Life  of  Mohammad,'  Svo,  Allahabad,  1851, 
which  in  its  revised  and  expanded  form  'Das  Leben  und  die 
Lehre  des  Mohammad,'  3  vols.  8vo,  Berlin,  1861,  &c,  though 
still  unfinished,  is  by  far  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive 
life  of  Mohammed  that  has  yet  been  written. 

*  SPURGEON,  CHARLES  HADDON,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  preachers  of  the  day — son  of  Mr.  John  Spurgeon, 
who,  occupied  as  a  layman  during  the  week,  was  the  pastor  of  a 
small  Independent  congregation  at  Tollesbury,  Essex,  and  grand- 
son of  the  Rev.  James  Spurgeon,  an  Independent  minister  at 
Stambourne,  near  Halstead,  who  died  on  the  12th  of  February, 
1864,  at  the  age  of  87 — was  born  at  Kelvedon,  in  Essex,  on  the 
19th  of  June,  1834.  After  spending  most  of  his  childhood  at  his 
grandfather's  house,  he  returned  to  the  care  of  his  father,  then 
resident  at  Colchester,  at  a  school  in  which  town  he  was  educated 
for  several  years.  About  the  age  of  15  he  was  sent  to  an  agri- 
cultural college  at  Maidstone  ;  and  in  1S49  was  engaged  as  usher 
in  a  school  at  Newmarket,  where  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  the 
study  of  Greek  and  French.  His  life  at  Newmarket  was  charac- 
terised by  considerable  mental  and  spiritual  disquiet ;  and  as  he 
was  led  to  the  adoption  of  Baptist  principles,  he  was  baptised  on 
the  3rd  of  May,  1S50,  at  Isleham.  He  now  became  an  active 
tract-distributor  and  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  a  zealous  advo- 
cate of  Christian  missions  ;  and  having  spent  a  year  at  New- 
market, left  that  town  for  Cambridge,  where,  stiU  foUowing  his 
avocation  as  a  school-teacher,  he  connected  himself  with  the 
congregation  fonuerlv  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
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Hall,  and  joined  the  Lay  Preachers'  Association,  one  of  the 
benevolent  agencies  of  that  society.     He  preached  his  first 
sermon  in  a  cottage  in  the  village  of  Teversliam,  about  four  miles 
from  Cambridge,  after  which  he  laid  himself  out  to  preach  every 
evening  at  one  or  other  of  the  thirteen  village  stations  within 
the  sphere  of  the  association,  officiating  sometimes  in  a  cottage, 
sometimes  in  a  chapel,  and  sometimes  in  the  open  air.  His 
popularity  was  almost  immediately  established  ;  and  crowds 
flocked  to  the  ministrations  of  the  "  boy -preacher."    He  was 
soon  invited  to  become  the  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Water- 
beach,  where  what  was  formerly  a  barn  had  been  improved  into  a 
chapel  ;  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  undertook  this  charge,  his 
flock  being  so  small  and  so  poor  that  he  was  still  obliged  to 
continue  his  duties  of  usher  at  Cambridge.    Here  he  laboured 
for  upwards  of  two  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  doubled  the 
number  of  church  members,  and  effected  a  reformation  through- 
out the  entire  parish,  a  straggling  agricultural  community  of 
about  1300  souls.    In  the  autumn  of  1853,  being  then  a  little 
more  than  19  years  of  age,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  London 
for  the  purpose  of  preaching  before  the  congregation  of  New 
Park  Street  Chapel,  the  affairs  of  which  from  having  been  at 
one  time  flourishing,  had  reached  almost  the  extreme  of  disaster. 
In  January,  1854,  he  entered  upon  the  pastorate  of  this  church, 
and  the  result  of  his  preaching  was  soon  apparent  in  constantly 
overflowing  congregations ;  for  the  better  accommodation  of 
which  the  services  were  removed  first  to  Exeter  Hall,  where  he 
preached  for  the  first  time  on  Sunday  morning,  February  11th, 
185$)  and  afterwards,  when  it  was  found  that  New  Park  Street 
Chapel,  which  had  been  enlarged,  was  still  insufficient,  to  the 
Surrey  Music  Hall,  where,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1S56,  a 
deplorable  accident,  consequent  upon  a  false  alarm  of  fire,  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  seven  persons,  and  in  serious  injuries  to 
several  others.  On  Wednesday,  October  7th,  1857,  Mr.  Spurgeon 
addressed  the  largest  audience  of  modern  times  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  where  he  preached  a  sermon  on  the  occasion  of  the 
national  fast,  directed  to  be  held  on  account  of  the  Indian 
mutiny,  to  a  congregation  of  nearly  24,000  persons.    The  foun- 
dation-stone of  his  new  Tabernacle,  known  as  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle,  was  laid  at  Newington  Butts,  on  the  16th  of  August, 
1859  ;  and  after  the  opening  of  this  immense  building  in  1861, 
it  became  the  centre  of  all  the  pastoral  and  congregational 
activity  which  radiated  from  it  in  various  forms  and  directions 
in  town  and  country.     The  evangelistic  and  philanthropic 
agencies  connected  with  it  include  a  Pastors'  College— first 
instituted  at  Camberwell,  in  1856 — where  a  large  number  of 
students  are  trained  under  Mr.  Spurgeon's  superintendence,  as 
president,  for  the  Christian  ministry;  the  Stockwell  Orphanage, 
for  Fatherless  Boys,  Clapham  Road,  of  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  is 
president,  and  the  foundation-stone  of  which  he  laid  in  Septem- 
ber, 1867  ;    the  Golden  Lane  Mission  ;   and  the  Colportage 
Association.    It  was  to  serve,  inter  alia,  as  a  monthly  report 
of  the  '•  efforts  of  those  churches  and  associations  which  are  more 
or  less  intimately  connected  with  the  Lord's  work  at  the  Metro- 
politan Tabernacle,"  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  began,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1865,  to  edit  a  magazine,  entitled  '  The  Sword  and  the 
Trowel  :  a  Record  of  Combat  with  Sin  and  Labour  for  the 
Lord,'  which  he  still  continues  to  conduct.    He  is  said  for  many 
years tohave  delivered  on  the  average  one  sermon  a  day,andhe  has 
carried  his  ministrations  to  many  towns  and  districts  of  England 
and  Scotland,  as  well  as  to  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  to  which 
he  has  paid  more  than  one  visit,  the  last  of  which,  made  to 
Italy,  and  especially  to  Rome,  took  place  in  December,  1871. 
He  has  delivered  many  lectures  on  various  subjects,  as  well 
as  addresses  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  His 
claims  to  the  honours  of  authorship  rest  mainly   upon  his 
'Sermons,'  the  regular  weekly  publication  of  which,  under 
the  title  of  the  '  New  Park  Street  Pulpit,'  was  commenced 
in  the  autumn  of  1854  ;  and  the  '  Sermons,'  thus  issued  in 
detail,  have  been  collected  into  yearly  volumes,  the  issue  of 
which  commenced  in  1856,  and  still  continues.  They  have  been 
republished  in  America,  where  their  aggregate  sale  has  reached 
to  about  400,000  volumes  ;  and  several  groups  of  them  have  been 
translated  into  German,  as  '  Predigten,'  3  vols.  8vo,  Hamburgh, 
1860—  64,  and  '  Ausgewahlte  Predigten,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Basel,  1862 
—63,  and  into  French,  as  '  Choix  de  Sermons,'  2  vols.  12mo, 
Paris,  1860,  and  several  single  sermons  have  been  translated 
into  French,  German,  and  other  languages.  Selections  of  another 
kind  have  been  made  from  his  writings,  with  the  titles  of  '  Gems 
from  Spurgeon  :  or,  Extracts  from  the  Note-Book  of  a  non-pro- 
fessional Reporter,'   16mo,  London,  1857 ;  and  '  Spurgeon's 
Gems  :  being  brilliant  Passages  from  the  Discourses,'  &c,  8vo, 
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1859,  American  edition,  12mo,  New  York,  1858.  Mr.  Spurgeo 
has  likewise  written  or  edited  two  devotional  works,  entitle 
'Morning  by  Morning:  or,  Daily  Readings,'  8vo,  London,  1866 
&c,  American  editions,  12mo,  New  York,  1867,  &c;  and  '  Eveo^ 
ing  by  Evening  :  or,  Readings  at  Eventide,'  8vo,  London,  1868,* 
&c,  and  12mo,  New  York,  1869,  both  of  which  have  been  im- 
mensely popular  in  England  and  America  ■  '  Feathers  for 
Arrows  :  or,  Illustrations  for  Preachers  and  Teachers.  From 
my  Note-Book,' 8vo,  1870;  and  'John  Ploughman's  Talk:  or, 
Plain  Advice  for  Plain  People,'  8vo,  London,  1868,  &c.  and 
16mo,  New  York,  1869,  &c.  The  real  and  reputed  peculiarities 
which  marked  especially  the  early  period  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
London  experience,  and  the  great  influence  which  he  has  won 
and  exercised  by  his  zeal  and  eloquence,  have  attracted  much 
criticism,  both  of  a  friendly  and  a  hostile  kind  ;  and  the  bio- 
graphical and  other  literature  conversant  about  his  career  may 
be  here  represented  by  a  '  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Ministry,  &c, 
from  original  Documents,'  12mo,  London,  1857,  and  New  York, 
1857  ;  '  Life,'  &c.  London,  1857  ;  '  Mr.  Spurgeon's  Critics  Criti- 
cised. By  a  Churchman,'  8vo,  London,  1857  ;  and  '  Anecdotes 
and  Stories  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  Collected  by  O. 
Creyton,'  12mo,  1866.  * 

*  SQUIER,  EPHRAIM  GEORGE,  an  American  archaeolo- 
gist and  geographer,  was  born  at  Bethlehem,  State  of  New  York, 
June  17th,  1821.  After  a  few  years  of  school-teaching  and 
engineering,  he  removed  to  Albany  in  1840,  and  began  to  write 
for  the  press  as  editor  of  the  '  Mechanic'  In  1843  he  edited  the 
'  Hartford  Journal,'  and  in  the  following  year  the  '  Scioto 
Gazette '  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  Soon  afterwards  he  commenced 
exploratory  journeys  into  various  parts  of  America,  to  investigate 
such  ancient  monuments  as  still  remained.  Some  of  these 
researches  in  Central  America  were  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
position  which  he  held  in  1849  and  1850  as  charge  d'affaires 
to  Guatemala  and  the  neighbouring  States.  The  years  1851  to 
1853  he  spent  mostly  in  Europe,  where  he  was  elected  member 
of  several  learned  societies  in  England,  France,  and  Denmark, 
and  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
France.  Returning  to  America,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  rail- 
way across  Central  America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
surveyed  the  route,  obtained  a  concession  from  the  Honduras 
government,  and  formed  a  company  among  the  capitalists  of 
New  York.  He  next  made  a  second  visit  to  Europe,  obtained 
support  from  English  and  French  capitalists,  and  guarantees  of 
neutrality  from  the  governments  of  the  two  countries.  He  was 
instrumental  also  in  drawing  up  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  Honduras,  which  paved  the  way  for  the  settlement  of  some 
disputed  points.  Notwithstanding  all  his  exertions,  however, 
his  great  scheme  fell  to  nothing  ;  Central  America  is  still  with- 
out its  railway  or  canal.  The  chief  works  published  by  Mr. 
Squier  are  the  following  : — '  Notes  and  Illustrations '  to  G.  T. 
Lay's  'The  Chinese  as  they  Are,'  edit,  of  1843  ;  'Observations 
on  the  Mounds  of  the  West,  with  an  Attempt  at  their  Classifi- 
cation,' Newhaven,  1847  ;  '  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  comprising  the  Results  of  extensive  original 
Surveys  and  Expeditions,'  by  E.  G.  Squier  and  E.  H.  Davis, 
a  work  of  great  labour  and  value,  forming  volume  i.  of  the 
'  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,'  4to,  Washington,  1848  ;  '  Aboriginal 
Monuments  of  the  State  of  New  York,'  forming  volume  ii.  of  the 
same  collection,  1848,  new  edition,  with  "  Supplement  on  the 
Antiquities  of  the  West,"  12mo,  Buffalo,  1853  ;  'The  Serpent 
Symbol  and  the  Worship  of  the  reciprocal  Symbols  of  Nature 
in  America,' New  York,  1851,  Spanish  translation  by  Don  Jose 
de  Garcia,  Havana,  1855  ;  '  Nicaragua  :  its  People,  Scenery, 
Monuments,  and  the  proposed  Interoceanic  Canal/  2  vols.  8vo, 
1852,  German  translation  by  E.  Hopfner,  Leipzig,  1854  ;  'Hon- 
duras Interoceanic  Railway,'  New  York,  1854,  French  transla- 
tion, Paris,  1855  ;  '  Notes  on  Central  America,  particularly  the 
States  of  Honduras  and  San  Salvador,'  New  York,  1855,  Spanish 
translation  by  Don  Leon  Alvarado,  Paris,  1856,  German  transla- 
tion by  Karl  Andree,  Leipzig,  1856;  'The  States  of  Central 
America  :  their  Geography,  Topography,  Climate,  &c.'  8vo,  New 
York,  1858  (a  much  enlarged  edition  of  the  '  Notes')  ;  '  Collec- 
tion of  rare  and  original  Documents  and  Relations  concerning 
the  Conquest  of  America,  chiefly  from  the  Spanish  Archives  : 
published  in  the  original,  with  Translations,  illustrative  Notes, 
Maps,  and  Biographical  Sketches,'  4to,  New  York,  1860,  &c. ; 
'Is  Cotton  King?'  (reprinted  from  the  'Providence  Journal'), 
New  York,  1861 ;  '  Monograph  of  Authors  who  have  written  on 
the  Languages  of  Central  America,  and  collected  Vocabularies 
or  written  Works  on  the  Native  Dialects  of  that  Country,'  4to, 
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New  York,  1861;  'Tropical  Fibres,  their  Production  and 
[•  Economic  Extraction,'  8vo,  1863. 

STANDISH,  MILKS,  pojuihirly  known  through  Longfellow's 
poem  as  the  "  Puritan  Captain,"  a  member  of  the,  family  of  the 
Standishes  of  Duxbury,  near  Ohorley,  Lancashire,  whose  ances- 
tor, Hugh  Standish,  was  a  cadet  of  the  ancient  house  of  Standish 
of  Standish,  in  the  same  county,  was  born  in  Lancashire  about 
the  year  1584.    Notwithstanding  that  he  is  set  down  in  the 
I  genealogical  records  as  a  younger  son,  he  is  described  by  Long- 
1  fellow  as  having  been  the  "heir  unto  vast  estates,  of  which  he 
|i  was  basely  defrauded."  After  serving  in  the  Protestant  interests 
E  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  Low  Countries,  he  joined  the  first 
I  emigration  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  landed  from  the  '  May- 

■  flower'  at  Plymouth, in  New  England,  on  the  11th  of  November, 
I  1620.  He  was  a  man  of  short  stature,  but  strongly  built,  and 
I  athletic,  "  broad  in  the  shoulders,  deep-chested,  with  muscles  and 
I  sinews  of  iron  ; "  and  being  of  great  courage,  energy,  and  deter- 

■  initiation,  and  having  the  reputation  of  being  the  bravest  soldier 
I  and  the  best  linguist  of  the  colony,  became  the  leader  or  captain 
I  of  a  band  of  sixteen  men  who  were  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of 
I  exploration,  before  a  decision  should  be  come  to  as  to  the  site  of 
I  a  settlement.  The  tract  of  country  traversed  by  the  pioneers  is 
I  embraced  within  the  present  limits  of  Provincetown  and  Truro  ; 
I  and  their  excursion,  although  not  a  long  one,  was  yet  one  of 
I  tcdiousness,  danger,  and  difficulty.  Every  man  carried  "his 
I  musket,  sword,  and  corslet ;"  and  at  times  their  march,  according 
I  to  Bradford,  one  of  their  number,  who  was  afterwards  their  his- 

1  torian,  lay  through  coppices  so  dense,  tangled,  and  all  but 
I  impassable,  that  they  "  tore  our  very  armour  in  pieces."  The 
advance  terminated  at  a  spot  known  to  the  present  inhabitants 
t  of  the  district  as  Hopkins'  Cliff,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
'  Pamet  river  at  Truro  Centre,  from  which  point  may  be  seen 
Pamet  Harbour,  into  which  the  "  Great  Pamet  discharges  its 
I  waters."  The  expedition  was  successful  ;  and  Captain  Standish, 
through  a  series  of  subsequent  years,  rendered  important  ser- 
vices to  his  fellow-colonists,  whose  interests  he  protected  against 
the  savages  who  annoyed  or  threatened  the  settlement,  and  who, 
from  the  courage  and  skill  of  his  attacks  upon  them,  conceived  a 
great  admiration  and  awe  for  his  military  prowess.  In  1625  he 
paid  a  visit  to  England  as  an  agent  for  the  colony  ;  and  after  his 
return  settled  at  Duxbury,  which  he  had  named  in  memory  of 
the  seat  of  his  family  in  Lancashire,  and  where,  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  he  held  a  magisterial  office.  He  died  at  Duxbury,  on 
the  3rd  of  October,  1656.  A  romantic  episode  of  his  life  has 
inspired  the  poem  of  Longfellow,  entitled  'The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish  ; '  and  the  Rev.  B.  F.  De  Costa,  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  diocese  of  Massachusetts,  has  more  recently 
illustrated  his  career,  and  especially  his  primary  exploring  expe- 
dition, in  a  small  work  which  bears  the  title  of  '  Footprints  of 
Miles  Standish,'  8vo,  Charlestown  (Mass.),  1864,  which,  origin- 
ally a  contribution  to  the  '  Church  Monthly,'  was  reprinted  for 
private  circulation. 

STANFIELD,  CLARKSON,  R.A.    [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  662.] 
Mr.  Stanfield  continued  to  paint  as  long  as  he  could  control  his 

Sencil,  but,  after  the  date  of  the  memoir  above  cited,  he  pro- 
uced  no  pictures  of  importance.  His  powers  gradually  yielded 
before  the  advances  of  age,  and,  after  a  lingering  illness,  he  died 
at  his  residence,  Hampstead,  May  18,  1867,  aged  73,  and  was 
interred  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Cemetery,  Kensal  Green. 

*  STANLEY,  VERY  REVEREND  ARTHUR  PENRHYN, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  671.1  The  more 
recent  career  of  Dr.  Stanley  has  been  characterised  hy  the  same 
unintermitting  literary  and  professional  activity,  and  by  the 
,  same  bold  and  decided  liberality  in  theology,  politics,  and  aca- 
demical and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  which  had  been  already  indi- 
cated at  the  period  of  our  earlier  notice,  and  by  a  succession  of 
honourable  appointments  and  preferments.  The  three  inaugural 
lectures  of  his  professorial  course  were  delivered  in  the  Lent 
term  of  1857  ;  and  they  were  respectively  conversant  about  the 
province,  the  study,  and  the  advantages  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
They  were  published  with  the  title  of  'Three  Introductory  Lec- 
tures on  the  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  History,'  the  commencement 
of  which  he  traced  to  the  call  of  Abraham.  His  professorial 
teaching  is  embodied  in  various  works,  which  may  be  thus  enu- 
merated : — '  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Church,' 
8vo,  London,  1861,  fourth  edition,  1869,  American  issue,  8vo, 
New  York,  1862,  &c,  new  edition,  1870,  a  Review  of  which, 
reprinted  from  the  'Record,'  was  published  with  the  title  of 
'Anglican  Neology,'  &c.  16mo,  London,  1862  ;  '  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  the  Jewish  Church,'  Part  I.,  '  Abraham  to  Samuel,' 
8vo,  LondoD,  1862,  fourth  edition,  1866,  and  8vo,  New  York, 
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1863,  new  edition,  1870:  Part  II.,  'Samuel  to  the  Captivity,' 
8vo,  London,  1865,  &c,  and  Hvo,  New  York,  I860,  new  edition, 
1870;  Contiibutions  to  Dr.  William  Smith's  'Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,' of  which  the  article  '  David'  is  the  most  complete 
and  remarkable;  to  which  may  be  added  the  ' Lectured  on 
Solomon,'  delivered  on  two  evenings  before  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Institution.  In  January,  1872,  he  addressed  toe 
members  of  the  same  society  in  a  series  of  Lectures;  on  the 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Canon  Stanley  took  the 
degrees  of  B.D.  and  D.D.  in  185N,  in  which  year,  March  13th,  he 
became  a  canon  of  Christ  Church  ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  1H62 
accompanied  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  his  Eastern  tour,  one  of  the 
memorials  of  which  is  a  volume  of  '  Sermons  preached  before 
II.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales  during  his  Tour  in  the  East  in  the 
Spring  of  1862:  with  Notices  of  some  of  the  Localities  visited,' 
Hvo,  London,  first  two  editions,  1863,  &c,  and  12mo,  New  York, 
1863.  On  the  2Sth  of  March,  1862,  he  became  honorary  chap- 
lain to  the  Queen,  to  whom  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  deputy 
clerks  of  the  closet,  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1863  ;  and  on  the 
16th  of  February  following  he  was  appointed  one  of  four  honorary 
chaplains  to*  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Later  in  the  same  year  he 
was  promoted  to  be  dean  of  Westminster  ;  and  on  the  22nd  of 
December,  the  same  day  on  which  his  appointment  was  gazetted 
to  the  deanery,  married  Lady  Augusta  Bruce,  daughter  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Elgin,  and  an  extra  woman  of  the  bedchamber  to  her 
Majesty.  On  Advent  Sunday,  1863,  Canon  Stanley,  on  the  eve 
of  laying  down  that  title,  preached  his  farewell  sermon,  'Great 
Opportunities,'  8vo,  Oxford  and  London,  1863,  in  Christ  Church 
Cathedral  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  January,  1864,  being  the  day 
following  his  installation,  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey  a 
sermon  afterwards  published  with  the  title  of  '  A  reasonable, 
holy,  and  living  Sacrifice,'  12nio,  Oxford  and  London,  1S64,  many 
parts  of  which  are  constructed  with  a  careful  and  generous  refer- 
ence to  Canon  Wordsworth,  at  present  (March,  1872)  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  who  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  a  determined  protest 
against  Dr.  Stanley's  appointment.  In  his  position  as  dean  of 
Westminster,  Dr.  Stanley  has  kept  up  those  extraordinary  ser- 
vices which  were  initiated  by  his  predecessor,  the  present  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  and  has  always  been  ready  to  give  his  pulpit 
and  his  powers  to  the  advocacy  of  every  philanthropic  and 
Christian  institution  ;  and  as  custodian  of  the  Abbey,  the  "  very 
heart  of  England's  heart,"  he  has  made  its  treasures  and  monu- 
ments more  readily  accessible,  whilst  he  has  added  to  their  popular 
intelligibility  by  acting  as  cicerone  to  proletarian  visitors.  The 
literary  evidences  of  his  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  "  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Peter"  are  contained  in  a  discourse,  entitled '  Dedi- 
cation of  Westminster  Abbey.  A  Sermon  preached  December 
28th,  1865,  being  the  800th  Anniversary  of  the  Foundation  of 
the  Abbey,'  &c,  8vo,  Oxford  and  London,  1866  ;  and  a  volume 
devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  '  Historical  Monuments  of  West- 
minster Abbey,'  8vo,  London,  1868,  third  edition,  revised  and 
illustrated,  1869.  He  has  been  a  prominent  and  effective  advo- 
cate of  the  purposes  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and  a 
contributor  to  the  '  Transactions '  of  the  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute, as  well  as  to  the  '  Classical  Museum,'  the  '  Edinburgh '  and 
'Quarterly'  Reviews,  the'  Contemporary  Review,'  'Good  Words,' 
and  '  Fraser's '  and  '  Macmillan's '  Magazines.  As  intolerant  only 
of  intolerance,  he  has  been  the  apologist,  in  Convocation  and 
elsewhere,  of  the  authors  of  '  Essays  and  Reviews,'  and  especially 
of  his  friend  Dr.  Temple,  now  bishop  of  Exeter  ;  and  has  en- 
deavoured to  mitigate  the  violence  of  the  attacks  directed  against 
Bishop  Colenso.  Dr.  Stanley  has  been  not  unfittingly  described 
as  "the  modern  apostle  of  the  doctrines  of  toleration." 

A  few  of  Dr.  Stanley's  more  remarkable  works  and  discourses 
remain  to  be  mentioned.  They  include  '  The  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  With  critical  Notes  and  Dissertations,' 
Svo,  London,  1858,  third  edition,  1865  ;  a  '  Preface '  to  Miss 
Winkworth's  translation  of  Baron  Bunsen's  '  God  in  History,'  3 
vols.  Svo,  London,  1868  ;  '  The  Unity  of  Evangelical  and  Apos- 
tolical Teaching.  Sermons  preached  mostly  at  Canterbury 
Cathedral,'  8vo,  London,  1859  ;  '  Freedom  and  Labour.  Two 
Sermons,'  &c,  8vo,  Oxford  and  London,  1S60  ;  '  The  Grieving 
of  the  Spirit.  A  Sermon,'  Svo,  Oxford  and  London,  1S63,  form- 
ing No.  5  of  the  '  Oxford  Lenten  Sermons  ; '  '  The  Bible  :  its 
Form  and  its  Substance.  Three  Sermons,'  Svo,  Oxford  and 
London,  1863  ;  '  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  on  Sub- 
scription,' Svo,  Oxford  and  London,  1863  ;  '  The  Encouragement 
of  Ordination.  A  Sermon,'  8vo,  Oxford  and  London,  1864  ; 
'  The  Creation  of  Man.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Behalf  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,'  &c, 
8vo,  Oxford  and  London,  1865  ;  '  The  Crusade  of  Charity.  A 
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Sermon,' 8vo,  Oxford  and  London,  1866;  'The  Coronation  of 
William  the  Conqueror  and  its  Consequences.  A  Sermon 
preached  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  Christmas  Day,  1866,'  8vo, 
Oxford  and  London,  1867  ;  'Scripture  Portraits,  and  other  Mis- 
cellanies. Collected  from  the  published  Works  of  Dean  Stanley,' 
&c,  8vo,  London,  1867,  second  edition,  1869  ;  '  The  Three  Irish 
Churches.  An  historical  Address  delivered  at  Sion  College,  on 
January  28th,  1869,'  8vo,  London,  1869  ;  'An  Address  on  the 
Connection  of  Church  and  State,  delivered  at  Sion  College  on 
February  15th,  1868,'  8vo,  London,  first  two  editions,  1868  ; 
'Sermon  [on  Luke  xv.  3,  xvi.  19 — 21]  preached  in  Westminster 
Abbey  on  the  Sunday  following  the  Funeral  of  Charles  Dickens,' 
8vo,  London,  1870  ;  and  'Essays  on  Questions  of  Church  and 
State,  from  1850  to  1870,'  8vo,  London,  1870. 

*  STANTON,  EDWIN,  American  statesman,  was  born 
at  Stcubenville,  Ohio,  in  1815.  His  father,  a  physician,  gave 
him  a  good  education,  and  then  placed  him  under  a  barrister 
who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  who  took  him  into 
partnership.  While  practising  at  the  bar,  he  published  two 
volumes  of  '  Condensed  Reports  of  Decisions  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio,'  1842.  In  and  after  1847,  at  Pittsburg,  he  was 
engaged  in  many  important  cases,  some  of  which  brought  him 
under  the  notice  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  1857  he  was  entrusted 
by  President  Buchanan  with  the  management  of  an  important 
Mexican  case,  which  he  conducted  skilfully  ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  removed  to  Washington.  He  steadily  held  aloof 
from  politics  until  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  at  the 
close  of  1860,  when,  at  the  solicitation  of  Buchanan,  he  accepted 
the  office  of  Attorney-General.  During  1861  his  advice,  when 
solicited,  was  always  in  favour  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war  against  the  Confederates.  In  January,  1862,  when  Mr. 
Cameron  resigned  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  offered  it  to  Mr.  Stanton  ;  the  offer  was  accepted. 
Much  of  the  success  with  which  vast  armies  were  raised, 
equipped,  and  brought  into  the  held  during  the  subsequent 
three  years  was  due  to  the  skill  and  indomitable  energy  of  the 
War  Minister.  The  responsibilities  and  labours  connected  with 
the  raising  of  three  successive  armies  of  300,000,  300,000,  and 
500,000  men,  however,  were  very  great.  Mr.  Stanton  was  fre- 
quently in  collision  with  Federal  generals  and  statesmen  on 
matters  of  policy,  and  was  not  generally  popular.  He  continued 
at  the  head  of  the  war  department  after  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln,  in  1865  ;  but  there  were  unseemly  struggles 
between  him  and  President  Johnson,  which  continued  till  the 
latter  was  succeeded  by  General  Grant  in  1869.  Many  of  Mr. 
Stanton's  Official  Reports  are  printed  in  the  Washington  Blue- 
books. 

STAUNTON,  SIR  GEORGE  THOMAS,  BART.,  D.C.L., 
was  the  only  son  of  Sir  George  Leonard  Staunton,  who 
accompanied  Lord  Macartney  as  secretary  to  the  first  embassy  to 
China  in  1792.  He  was  bom  in  May,  1781,  and  died  August, 
10,  1859.  He  succeeded  his  father  to  the  baronetcy  in  1801.  He 
was  educated  under  his  father's  eye,  and  studied  languages, 
mathematics,  and  the  natural  sciences.  He  accompanied  his 
father  to  China  as  page  to  the  Ambassador,  having  prepared 
himself  by  studying  Chinese  at  Naples,  under  two  native 
Chinese  missionaries  from  the  Propaganda  College.  He  excited 
great  surprise  in  China  by  his  skill  in  the  language,  and  had  the 
honour  of  conversing  with  the  Emperor,  who  referred  to  him  as 
"  the  little  boy  who  could  speak  Chinese."  On  leaving  China 
his  father  engaged  a  Chinese  servant  in  order  to  keep  up  his 
knowledge  of  the  language. 

In  1799  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  writer  in  the  factory 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  proceeded  a  second  time  to 
China.  He  remained  at  Canton  (with  occasional  visits  to 
Europe)  until  1817,  having  become  chief  of  the  factory.  He  was 
the  first  among  the  members  of  the  factory  who  had  a  command 
of  the  language,  and  he  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  the  native 
interpreters,  who,  from  fear  of  the  local  authorities,  were  not  to 
be  trusted.  He  translated  several  Chinese  works  into  English, 
one  of  which,  the  Chinese  penal  code,  was  published  in  1810  ; 
others  have  since  appeared.  In  181 6  Sir  George  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  in  the  second  embassy,  an  account  of  which,  in 
the  form  of  a  private  journal,  was  printed  for  distribution  among 
his  friends.  On  his  return  to  England,  Sir  George  settled  in 
Hampshire  and  represented  South  Hants,  and  afterwards  Ports- 
mouth, in  Parliament.  His  habits  were  somewhat  shy  and  re- 
tiring :  his  chief  amusement  was  in  his  numerous  hothouses  and 
conservatories,  filled  with  rare  trees  and  plants.  Although  his 
hi  alth  was  delicate,  he  attained  his  79th  year. 
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naturalist,  was  born  at  Vang,  March  8,  1813.  From  1836  to 
1841  he  made  a  series  of  expeditions  to  various  parts  of  North 
Europe  for  the  purpose  mainly  of  investigating  the  phenomena 
of  marshes.  His  paper  on  the  marshes  of  Denmark  received 
a  prize  from  the  Danish  Academy  of  Science  ;  in  1845  he  was 
appointed  the  professor  of  zoology  at  Copenhagen,  and  in  1848 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Royal  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
He  has  contributed  numerous  papers  on  zoology  to  scientific 
works,  but  is  principally  celebrated  on  account  of  his  researches 
in  the  development  of  the  lower  animals,  and  as  the  discoverer  of 
what  is  known  as  the  alternation  of  generation.  His  chief  works 
are  'Om  Forplantning  og  Udvicklung  gjennem  vexlende  Gene- 
rations raekker,  etc,'  4to,  Kjobnhavn,  1842,  of  which  an  English 
translation  by  Professor  G.  Busk  was  published  by  the  Ray 
Society  ;  and  '  Undersogelser  ver  Hermaphroditism^  tilvae- 
relse  i  Naturen,'  4to,  Kjobnhavn,  1845,  German  translation, 
Greifswahl,  1846. 

STEINBACH,  ERWIN  VON.  [Erwin  von  Steinbach, 
E.  C.  S.  col.  505]. 

STEINLA,  MORITZ,  an  eminent  German  line  engraver,  was 
born  in  1791.  The  son  of  a  clergyman  at  Steinla,  named  Muller, 
he  assumed  the  name  of  his  birthplace  in  order  to  distinguish 
himself  from  several  other  engravers  of  the  name  of  Muller.  He 
studied  art  in  the  Dresden  Art  Academy,  and  engraving  of 
Bdhn,  and  for  a  time  was  in  business  with  a  general  engraver, 
named  Bertuch.  He  then  went  to  Italy,  and  at  Milan  worked 
under  Longhi,  and  at  Florence  under  Raphael  Morghen.  Here 
he  distinguished  himself  by  an  engraving  of  the  '  Cristo  della 
Moneta'  of  Titian,  and  still  more  by  the  Pietaof  Fra  Bartolomeo 
in  the  Pitti  palace.  On  his  return  to  Dresden  in  1831  he  was 
appointed  professor  in  the  academy,  and  soon  after  engraved 
Raffaelle's  drawing  of  the  '  Massacre  of  the  Innocents.'  His  next, 
and  most  famous  prints  were  Holbein's  'Madonna,'  and  the 
'  Madonna  di  San  Sisto '  of  Raffaelle,  both  in  the  Dresden  Gal- 
lery. He  also  engraved  Raffaelle's  portrait  of  Pope  Julius  II., 
and  his  '  Madonna  del  Pesce,'  to  study  which  he  visited  Madrid. 
Shortly  after  he  had  finished  this  plate  his  health  gave  way. 
He  died  September  21st,  1858.  Steinla  was  one  of  the  best 
engravers  of  our  time.  Always  scrupulously  faithful  to  his 
original,  and  true  in  expression,  he  displayed  also  great  precision 
of  drawing,  firmness  of  line,  and  general  mastery  over  his  graver, 
with  largeness  and  refinement  of  style. 

STEPHEN,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JAMES,  K.C.B., 
LL.D.  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  697.]  Sir  James  Stephen  died  on  the 
14th  of  September,  1859,  at  Coblenz,  where  he  had.gone  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  He  was  born  at  Lambeth,  Surrey,  January 
3rd,  1789.  A  memoir  of  Sir  James  Stephen,  by  his  son,  Fitz- 
james  Stephen,  barrister-at-law,  was  prefixed  to  a  new  edition  of 
the  '  Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Biography,'  8vo,  1860. 

STEPHENSON,  ROBERT.  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  710.]  This 
celebrated  engineer  finished,  in  1859,  the  Great  Victoria  Rail- 
way Bridge  over  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  near  Montreal, 
which  he  had  commenced  five  years  before  ;  but  he  did  not 
live  to  witness  the  formal  opening  of  the  work  in  the  early 
part  of  1860.  He  applied  a  similar  tubular  principle  to  the 
construction  of  a  railway  bridge  over  the  Nile  at  Damietta. 
As  a  proof  that  even  the  greatest  engineers  sometimes  venture 
on  rash  predictions  concerning  schemes  which  they  do  no' 
approve,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  his  last  speech  in  th 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Stephenson  spoke  of  the  Suez  Canal  in 
the  following  terms  : — "  I  have  surveyed  the  line  ;  I  have  tra- 
velled the  whole  distance  on  foot  ;  and  I  declare  there  is  no  fall 
between  the  two  seas.  Honourable  members  talk  about  a  canal ! 
A  canal  is  impossible  ;  the  thing  would  be  only  a  ditch."  Mr. 
Stephenson  went  in  his  steam  yacht  to  Norway  in  the  summer 
of  1859  ;  he  was  ailing  in  health  at  the  time,  and  came  home 
with  congestion  of  the  liver,  jaundice,  and  dropsy ;  he  sank 
under  these  accumulated  maladies,  and  died  on  the  12th  of 
October.  Like  his  father,  Robert  Stephenson  was  offered  knight 
hood,  and,  like  him,  declined  it.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  by  the  side  of  Telford.  A  bronze  statue  of  him  was 
placed,  in  1871,  in  the  new  opening  at  Euston  Square  to  the 
London  and  North- Western  Railway  Terminus.  'Stephenson 
Memorial  Schools '  have  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old 
cottage  at  Willington  Quay.  He  was  a  fellow  or  member  of 
many  scientific  societies,  including  the  Royal  Society  and  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ;  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  decorated  him  with  the  Legion  of  Honour.  The 
life  of  Robert  Stephenson  has  been  published  in  various  forms 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Smiles.    Also  by  Mr.  J.  C.  J  eaffreson — '  The 
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Life  of  Robert  Stephenson  ;  with  Descriptive  Chapters  on  some 
of  his  most  important.  Professional  Works,'  Hvo,  London,  L864, 

*  STEVENS,  ALFRED,  celebrate.!  IVl-ian  painter,  wa  l.-rn 
at  Brussels  in  1828,  and  studied  under  M.  Navez  at  Brussels, 
and  M.  C.  Roqueplan  at  Paris.  lie  made  a  successful  debut  in 
1849,  and  has  ever  since  been  among  the  more  conspicuous  ex- 
hibitors in  the  salons  of  Paris  and  Brussels,  lie  has  been  long 
settled  in  Paris,  but  his  works  are  still  eagerly  sought  after  by 
his  countrymen.  His  speciality  is  in  depicting  circumstances  of 
social  life  in  the  higher  circles,  and  he  treats  his  subjects  with 
much  elegance  and  refinement,  and  with  great  technical  know- 
ledge and  skill.  'Absence,'  'Consolation,'  'Meditation,'  'The 
Widow,'  'At  Home,' '  Uncertainty,'  '  A  Painter,'  and  similar  titles 
tell  little,  but  they  indicate  the  kind  of  simple  suggestive  inci- 
dent he  usually  treats.  Many  of  his  pictures  are  in  English 
collections.  M.  Alfred  Stevens  is  a  commander  of  the  Order  of 
Leopold,  Belgium  ;  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  France  ; 
and  an  officer  of  the  Order  of  Merit,  Bavaria. 

•  STEVENS,  JOSEPH,  elder  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Brussels  about  1819,  and  began  at  an  early  age  to  paint 
animals  from  nature.  He  has  ever  since  continued  the  practice, 
and  has  long  held  the  first  place  in  his  native  city  as  a  painter 
of  animals,  and  especially  of  dogs,  which  he  represents  with 
singular  truth,  spirit,  and  artistic  effect.  The  incidents  he  re- 
presents are  indicated  by  such  titles  as  '  Les  Mendiants,  ou  Brux- 
elles  le  Matin  ;'  'Le  Chien  qui  porte  a  son  cou  le  Diner  de  son 
Maitre  ;'  'Le  Philosophe  sans  le  savoir  ;'  ' Une  pauvre  bete  ;' 
'Un  heureux  Moment ;'  'Un  Metier  de  Chien  ;'  1  Interieur  de 
Saltimbanques  ;' — the  last  two,  it  may  be  remembered  were  in 
the  International  Exhibition  of  1871.  M.  Joseph  Stevens  is  an 
olficer  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  and  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour. 

STEVENS,THADDEUS,  American  politician,  and  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  abolitionist  party,  was  born  at  Peacham,  Cale- 
donia county,  Vermont,  April  4th,  1793.  He  was  of  humble 
origin,  but  found  means  to  enter  Dartmouth  College,  where  he 
graduated  in  1814.  He  then  went  to  York  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  kept  a  school,  and  studied  the  law.  Admitted  to  the 
bar,  he  entered  upon  practice  at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  began  to  take  part  in  politics  in  1828,  and  in  1833  became  a 
member  of  the  State  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  joining  what 
was  then  known  as  the  Whig  party.  His  vehement  speeches 
and  determined  policy  gradually  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
party.  In  1848  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  It  was  about  1856 
that  he  became  a  self-appointed,  rather  than  acknowledged, 
leader  of  the  Republican  or  extreme  Abolitionist  party ;  this 
position  he  held  to  his  death  ;  for  his  implacable  hatred  of 
slavery  and  slave-owners  impelled  him  to  a  fierce  rejection  of  all 
compromise,  and  therefore  to  an  ultra-partisanship.  He  easily 
obtained  re-election  to  the  House  of  Representatives  at  every 
quadrennial  election  ;  but  he  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  office, 
nor  admission  into  the  Senate.  Always  demanding  to  be  the 
leader  of  his  party,  whatever  it  might  be  ;  relentlessly  pursuing 
any  plan  that  he  had  formed  ;  ready,  witty,  and  sarcastic  in 
debate — he  was  formidable  to  his  opponents,  and  secretly  dis- 
liked even  by  those  who  voted  with  him.  When  in  his  prime, 
he  was  regarded  as  the  best  debater  in  Congress  ;  there  was 
always  .an  influx  of  members  whenever  he  was  expected  to  speak. 
Throughout  the  civil  war,  1860-65,  he  never  deviated  from  the 

'  most  extreme  Abolitionist  policy  ;  holding  himself  ready  to  vote 
even  against  his  own  party  if  they  did  not  go  fast  or  far  enough  to 
please  him.  The  war  was  commenced  by  the  North  to  preserve 
the  Union  ;  but  it  was  by  Stevens'  indomitable  persistence  that 

,  the  extinction  of  slavery  itself  became  a  settled  part  of  the 
plan.  It  was  he,  too,  that  conqielled  a  half-reluctant  Congress 
to  impeach  President  Johnson.    His  love  of  equality  between 

!  man  and  man  led  him  into  resolute  hostility  against  the  Free- 
masons, whose  exclusive  pretensions  were  hateful  to  him,  and 
whom  he  vainly  tried  to  suppress  by  legislative  enactment.  He 
was  never  married  ;  but  his  peculiar  notions  led  him  into  rela- 

j   tions  with  a  mulatto  female,  which  had  the  effect  of  shutting 

;  him  out  from  the  society  of  most  American  ladies.  His  opinion 
concerning  the  equality  of  whites  and  blacks  was  otherwise  prac- 

I  tically  asserted  by  his  arrangements  in  his  domestic  household. 
Equality,  too,  had  something  to  do  with  his  strange  repudiation 
of  national  honour,  in  advocating  the  payment  of  the  public  debt 
in  depreciated  paper  money,  notwithstanding  the  national  pledge 
that  it  would  be  paid  in  gold  ;  he  contended  that  as  the 
government  officers  and  the  army  contractors  were  paid  in  notes, 

I  equality  demanded  that  the  public  creditors  should  be  paid  in 
like  manner,  irrespective  of  pledges  given.    He  attended  Con- 


gress almost  to  his  last  hour  ;  gaunt,  hollow-eyed,  feeble,  he  was 
kept  alive  by  the  intense  volition  of  a  n-  olute  will,  and  poured 
forth  his  fierce  invectives  even  though  he  could  speak  but  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time.  He  died  August  the  12th,  1868,  in  his  76th 
year. 

STIFTER,  ADALBERT,  a  popular  novelist  of  Germany, 
Celebrated  especially  for  his  delineations  of  country  life  and 
character,  was  born  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1800,  at  Obcrplan, 
in  Southern  Bohemia,  where  his  father  was  a  weaver  in  poor 
circumstances.  His  talent  attracted  the  attention  of  the  priest 
of  the  village,  from  whom  he  received  his  earlier  education.  At 
twelve  years  old  he  entered  upon  his  philosophical  and  philo- 
logical studies  at  an  educational  institution  at  Kremsmiinster, 
Which  he  left  in  1826  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the 
faculty  of  law  at  the  University  of  Vienna.  Here,  in  addition 
to  his  acquirements  in  political  economy,  history,  mathematics, 
and  natural  science,  he  became  a  proficient  in  the  art  of  land- 
scape-painting, to  which  he  was  determined  by  the  same  poetic 
love  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  which  he  afterwards  exhibited 
to  so  great  a  degree  in  his  tales  and  novels.  He  was  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age  before  he  published,  in  Witthauers 
'  Zeitschrilt,'  the  first  fruits  of  his  literary  talent  in  the  shape  of 
a  series  of  tales,  entitled  '  Feldblumen,'  '  Der  Condor,'  and 
'  Das  Heidedorf,'  of  the  last  of  which  an  English  version,  by 
C.  C.  Mackley,  was  produced  with  the  title  of  'The  Heather 
Village.  A  study  from  the  German,'  &c,  8vo,  London,  1868. 
These  stories  at  once  became  popular,  not  only  in  Austria,  but  all 
over  Germany  ;  and  the  reputation  of  the  author  increased  as 
the  number  of  his  works  multiplied.  He  was  selected  by  Prince 
Mettemich,  about  1840,  to  act  as  tutor,  especially  in  mathema- 
tics and  the  natural  sciences,  to  his  son  Richard,  afterwards 
Austrian  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries  ;  and,  a  few- 
years  later,  contributed,  with  several  other  writers,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  volume  on  Vienna,  &c,  entitled  'Wien  und  die 
Wiener,  in  Bildern  aus  dem  Leben.  Mit  Beitragen,'  &c,  8vo, 
Pesth,  1844.  In  the  last-named  year  he  commenced  the  issue  of 
his  collections  of  tales,  entitled  Studies,  'Studien,'  6  vols.,  12mo, 
Pesth  and  Leipzig,  1844-50,  sixth  edition,  illustrated,  2  vols., 
8vo,  Pesth,  1864,  two  of  the  finest  stories  of  which  were  sepa- 
rately published  as  'Abdias,'  16mo,  Pesth  and  Leipzig,  1853, 
and,  with  illustrations  by  G.  J.  M.  Kaiser,  4to,  1866  ;  and  '  Der 
Hochwald,'  16mo,  Pesth  and  Leipzig,  1852.  Another  of  his 
stories,  the  Old  Bachelor,  'Der  Hagestolz,'  16mo,  Pesth  and 
Leipzig,  1852,  was  translated  into  French,  with  the  title  of  'Le 
Vieux  Garcon,'  16mo,  Brussels,  1858.  In  1849  Stifter  was  ap- 
pointed a  councillor  of  public  instruction,  in  which  capacity  he 
removed  from  Vienna  to  Linz,  on  the  Danube,  where  he  died  on 
the  28th  of  January,  186S. 

Besides  the  '  Studien,'  Stifter  published  another  collection  of 
tales  with  the  title  of  Variegated  Stones,  '  Bunte  Steine,'  &c, 
2  vols.,  8vo,  Pesth,  1853,  in  which  occurred  a  story  called 
'  Bergkrystall,'  afterwards  separately  published  in  an  illustrated 
edition,  as  Christmas  Eve,  '  Der  Weilinaclitsaben.l,'  4to,  Pesth, 
1864  ;  a  novel  entitled  'Der  Nachsommer,'  3  vols.,  8vo,  Pesth 
and  Leipzig,  1857,  and  another  entitled  '  Witiko,'  3  vols.,  8vo, 
Pesth,  1865,  &c.  ;  and  he  was  also  concerned  in  the  production 
or  the  conduct  of  one  or  two  works  for  the  furthering  of  educa- 
tion. Several  of  Stil'ter's  stories  or  groups  of  stories  have  been 
published  in  England,  with  the  titles  respectively  of  '  Pictures 
of  Life,'  &c,  translated  by  Mary  Howitt,  and  forming  vol.  75  of 
the  '  Parlour  Library,'  8vo,  London,  1847,  &c.  ;  'Mount  Gars  : 
or  Marie's  Christmas  Eve,  adapted  from  the  German,'  &c,  12mo, 
Oxford,  1857  ;  and  'Pictures  of  Rural  Life  in  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary,' 3  vols.,  12mo,  London,  1850,  translated  by  Mary  Norman. 
Amongst  the  works  conversant  about  the  career  or  the  genius  of 
Stifter,  may  be  mentioned  a  biographical  and  critical  Notice, 
with  selections  from  his  works,  entitled  '  Adalbert  Stifter,'  form- 
ing vol.  39  of  '  Klassiker  mod  erne.  Deutsche  Literaturgeschichte 
der  neueren  Zeit  in  Biographien,  Kritiken,  und  Proben.  Mit 
Portraits,'  60  vols.,  16mo,  Cassel,  1852-54  ;  and 'Adalbert  Stifter,' 
8vo,  Vienna,  1868,  which  is  a  critical  estimate  of  his  writings, 
by  Emil  Kuh. 

STILKE,  HERMANN,  a  celebrated  German  painter,  was 
born  at  Berlin  in  1S03.  He  studied  in  the  Berlin  Academy,  and 
afterwards  in  that  of  Dusseldorf  under  Cornelius,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  Munich,  and  assisted  in  his  great  works  there. 
After  a  brief  sojourn  in  Italy  he  returned  to  Dusseldorf,  1833, 
where  he  became  known  as  a  permanent  member  of  what  is 
called  the  Dusseldorf  school  of  religious  art.  Whilst  at  Dussel- 
dorf, Stilke  painted  a  large  number  of  religious  pictures,  and  a 
few  of  secular  subjects,  as  '  Pilgrims  in  the  Desert,'  and  '  John, 
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the  blind  King  of  Bavaria,  led  into  Battle.'  The  late  king  of 
Prussia  invited  him  to  paint  the  Rittersaal  in  the  castle  of  Stol- 
zenfels,  and  he  subsequently  painted  a  series  of  frescoes  in  the 
court  theatre.  His  later  works  were  mostly  easel  pictures  in  oil, 
the  most  important  being  'Judith  and  Holofernes,'  '  Tristan  and 
Isolde,'  and  an  Amazon  :  he  also  painted  many  portraits  and 
subject  pieces.    He  died,  September  22nd,  18G0. 

*  STOCKS,  LUMB,  R.A.,  line  engraver,  was  born  at  Light- 
cliffe,  near  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  November  30th,  1812  ;  and  learned 
engraving  of  Mr.  Charles  Rolls.  At  first  Mr.  Stocks  wasehhlly 
engaged  on  prints  for  the  annuals  and  other  books.  He  after- 
wards engraved  several  plates  for  Finden's  Gallery,  and  many  of 
the  best  plates  in  the 'Art  Journal.'  But  he  has  also  engraved 
many  separate  prints  for  the  Art-Unions  of  London  and  Glasgow, 
the  association  for  promoting  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland,  &c. 
Two  of  his  largest  and  best  prints  were  Frith's  '  Many  Happy 
Returns  of  the  Day,'  engraved  for  the  Glasgow  Art-Union,  and 
' Claude  Duval.'  His  mints  of  Webster's  'Dame  School';  the 
series  of  the  '  Dowie  Dens  of  Yarrow,'  after  Sir  J.  N.  Paton  ; 
the  '  Gentle  Shepherd,'  after  Wilkie  ;  '  0  Nannie,  wilt  thou 
gang  wi'  me,'  after  T.  Faed,  R.A.  ;  and  'Marie  Antoinette  listen- 
ing to  the  act  of  accusation  the  day  before  her  trial,'  alter  E.  M. 
Ward,  R.A. ,  are  also  much  admired.  Mr.  Stocks  was  elected  asso- 
ciate engraver  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1853,  associate  of  the 
new  class  in  1855,  and  R.A.  on  December  20th,  1871. 

STONE,  FRANK,  A. R.A.  [E.  0.  vol.  v.  col.  739.]  After 
suffering  long  from  delicate  health,  Mr.  Stone  died  suddenly  of 
heart  disease, on  the  18th  of  November,  ]  859,aged  59.  The  picture 
which  was  on  his  easel  at  the  time  of  his  death,  '  The  Merry  and 
Sad  Heart,'  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1860.  His 
son,  *  Marcus  Stone,  is  also  winning  reputation  as  a  painter. 
His  earlier  works  were  very  much  in  the  manner  of  his  lather  ; 
but  of  late  he  has  more  commonly  painted  historical  and  bio- 
graphical incidents,  such  as  'The  Princess  Elizabeth  obliged  to 
attend  Mass  by  her  sister  Mary,'  1869  ;  'Henry  VIII.  and  Anne 
Boleyn  observed  by  Queen  Katharine,'  1870 ;  '  The  Royal 
Nursery,  1538,'  1871. 

STOSS,  VEIT,  a  celebrated  early  sculptor  and  engraver,  was 
by  birth  a  Pole,  having  been  born  in  1447  at  Cracow,  where  his 
father,  a  German,  was  settled.  Stoss  seems  to  have  practised 
with  success  as  a  sculptor  in  his  native  city  up  to  1495,  when  he 
removed  to  Niirnberg.  There  he  carved  numerous  works  in 
wood  ;  painted  several  pictures,  and  engraved  on  copper  various 
scriptural  subjects  designed  by  himself.  He  became  blind  in  his 
later  years,  and  died  in  1542  at  the  age  of  ninety-live.  Stoss 
was  the  contemporary  of  Martin  Schon  and  Albert  Durer,  both 
of  whom  are  supposed  to  have  studed  and  profited  by  his  works. 
He  has,  though  less  strongly  marked,  the  distinctive  character- 
istics of  those  masters,  his  amplitude  of  drapery  especially  re- 
calling that  of  Albert  Durer.  Among  the  most  admired  of  his 
productions  are  the  '  Rosenkranztafel,'  two  rilievi  in  wood,  of 
the  '  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,'  and  the  ■  Last  Judgment'  in  the 
Kaiserkapelle  of  Niirnberg  Castle  ;  the  '  Crucifixion '  over  the 
high  altar  at  St.  Sebalds  ;  and  the  '  Entombment '  sculptured  in 
wood  at  the  high  altar  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Out- 
side Niirnberg  his  works  are  extremely  rare  ;  of  his  prints  only 
twelve  are  known  to  collectors ;  Bartsch  had  only  met  with  three, 
but  Passavant  describes  nine  others,  two  of  which  are  in  the 
British  Museum. 

♦  STOWE,  HARRIET  ELIZABETH  BEECHER.  [E.  C. 
vol.  v.  col.  749.]  In  1859,  Mrs.  Stowe  published  a  novel,  '  The 
Minister's  Wooing,'  and  in  1862,  '  Agnes  of  Sorrento,'  a  tale 
which  had  previously  appeared  in  the  '  Cornhill  Magazine '  and 
the  '  Atlantic  Monthly,'  to  which  last  periodical  she  has  been  a 
somewhat  frequent  contributor.  Her  next  separate  work  was, 
we  believe,  '  Little  Foxes,'  published  in  1865  ;  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed in  1867  by  '  Light  after  Darkness  :  Religious  Poems.' 
Another  novel,  '  Old  Town  Folks,'  appeared  in  1869  ;  and 
'  Little  Pussy  Willow,'  '  Pink  and  White  Tyranny,'  and  '  My 
Wife  and  I,'  in  1871. 

If  these  stories  excited  little  interest,  the  same  cannot  be  said 
of  one  which  she  put  forth  before  the  latest  of  those  just  named. 
This  was  entitled  '  The  True  Story  of  Lady  Byron's  Life,'  and 
was  printed  in  the  '  Atlantic  Monthly '  and  in  '  Macmillan's 
Magazine'  (September  1869).  Written  in  an  elaborately  melo- 
dramatic style,  it  produced  a  profound  sensation  wherever  the 
English  language  was  read — a  sensation  due,  however,  not  to  the 
style,  but  to  the  "terrible  secret"  it  disclosed.  This  secret, con- 
fided to  her,  as  she  stated,  thirteen  years  before  by  Lady  Byron, 
was  that  Lord  Byron  was  guilty  of  incest  with  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Leigh,  and  that  it  was  the  discovery  of  this  fact  that  caused  the 


separation.  During  "  two  years  of  convulsive  struggle,"  after 
Lord  Byron  had  himself  revealed  the  truth,  and  "argued  his 
case  with  all  the  sophistries  of  his  powerful  mind,"  Lady  Byron 
remained  with  him— she  "would  neither  leave  him  nor  betray 
him  ; "  but  do  her  best  to  reclaim  him,  and  it  was  only  after 
"  the  anguish  and  conflict  of  these  two  years,"  the  failure  of  all 
her  efforts,  and  the  birth  of  their  child,  that  she  brought  her 
mind  to  resolve  on  a  separation. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  over  the  details  of  the  revolting 
narrative  ;  but  as  reference  was  made  in  our  memoir  of  Lady 
Byron  [E.  C.  S.  col.  342]  to  the  notice  of  the  lady  who  first 
gave  publicity  to  the  story  for  such  particulars  as  it  seemed 
requisite  to  give,  we  must  proceed  a  little  further.  Mrs.  Stowe's 
statement  was  soon  shown  to  be  inaccurate  in  the  dates,  and  in 
its  leading  features.  Lady  Byron  could  not  have  maintained 
"  two  years  of  convulsive  struggle  "  before  leaving  her  husband, 
for  she  left  him  within  thirteen  months  of  their  marriage— they 
were  married  January  2,  1815,  and  she  left  him  January  15, 
1816.  Her  letters  of  that  date  and  long  after  give  no  hint  of 
that  or  anything  like  it  as  the  cause  of  separation  ;  indeed,  as 
late  as  1818  she  writes  to  her  most  intimate  friend,  Lady  Anne 
Barnard,  that  her  wishes  "  never  were  to  injure  Lord  Byron  in 
any  way  ;  for  though  he  would  not  suffer  me  to  remain  his  wife, 
he  cannot  prevent  me  from  continuing  his  friend,"  which  a  wife 
so  injured  would  hardly  desire.  But  further,  as  was  pointed 
out,  Lady  Byron  up  to  and  some  time  beyond  the  separation, 
wrote  frequently  to  Mrs.  Leigh  herself  in  terms  of  the  warmest 
affection  :  in  one  letter  assuring  her  that  "  in  this  at  least  I  am 
truth  itself  when  I  say  that,  whatever  the  situation  may  be,  there 
is  no  one  whose  society  is  dearer  to  me,  or  can  contribute  more  to 
my  happiness  ; "  in  another  that  it  is  her  "  great  comfort "  under 
the  separation,  that  his  sister  remains  with  her  husband.  She 
even  has  her  child  named  after  the  woman  who  has  done  her 
such  grievous  wrong.  Sentiments  and  conduct  like  this  were,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  not  merely  incompatible  with  Mrs.  Stowe's 
story,  but  render  so  much  of  the  story  impossible. 

So  far,  then,  it  was  plain  that  Mrs.  Stowe's  story  had  little 
truth  in  it.  Her  assertion  that  her  narrative  was  substantially 
that  contained  in  a  written  statement  which  Lady  Byron  had 
prepared  with  a  view  to  publication  after  her  death,  was  met  by 
a  formal  contradiction  on  the  part  of  the  solicitors  of  Lady 
Byron's  descendants  and  representatives,  who  stated  authorita- 
tively that  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  article  is  not  '  a  complete '  or 
'authentic'  statement  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  separation, 
that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  Lady  Byron's  own  statement,  and 
that  it  does  not  involve  any  direct  evidence  on  Lady  Byron's 
history."  Still  more  emphatically  did  Lord  Wentworth,  Lady 
Byron's  grandson,  repudiate  the  whole  narrative.  "  About  three 
years  ago,"  he  wrote  "a  manuscript  in  Lady  Noel  Byron's  hand- 
writing was  found  among  her  papers,  giving  an  account  of  some 
circumstances  connected  with  her  marriage,  and  apparently  in- 
tended for  publication  after  her  death  ;  but  as  this  seemed  not 
quite  certain,  no  decision  as  to  its  publication  was  come  to  .  .  . 
This  statement  in  Lady  Byron's  own  handwriting  does  not  con- 
tain any  accusation  of  so  grave  a  nature  as  that  which  Mrs. 
Stowe  asserts  was  told  her,  and  Mrs.  Stowe's  story  of  the  sepa- 
ration is  inconsistent  with  what  I  have  seen  in  various  letters, 
&c,  of  Lady  Byron's." 

Mrs.  Stowe  returned  to  the  charge  in  1870,  in  a  volume  en- 
titled '  Lady  Byron  Vindicated.  A  History  of  the  Byron  Con- 
troversy ; '  but  which  was  rather  an  attack  on  the  whole 
character  of  Lord  Byron,  than  a  vindication  of  Lady  Byron,  or 
a  confirmation  of  her  previous  statements.  Everything  that 
could  be  found  in  disparagement  of  Lord  Byron's  morals — and 
there  matter  was  not  far  to  seek — to  tarnish  his  fame,  and  to 
sully  his  memory,  was  set  forth  in  language  happily  almost 
without  parallel  in  recent  English  literature  for  virulence,  ma- 
lignity, and  prurience.    His  writings  were  ransacked  for  obscene 

Eassages  ;  the  sentiments  expressed  by  his  dramatic  personages 
aving  reference  to  a  like  crime  were  cited  as  his  own  sentiments ; 
and  a  farrago  of  equally  baseless  assertion,  asseveration,  and 
irrelevant  and  disingenuous  criticism  added,  but  not  an  atom  of 
additional  evidence.  As  left  by  her,  the  story  rests  wholly  on 
her  assertion.  Still,  taking  into  account  all  that  has  been  pub- 
lished on  the  subject,  it  appears  certain  that  Lady  Byron  did  in 
her  later  years  hold,  in  some  shape,  the  opinion  attributed  to  her, 
and  repeat  it  to  various  persons.  But  that  it  was  therefore  true 
by  no  means  follows.  She  had  a  habit  of  reasoning  out  conclu- 
sions, and,  once  arrived  at,  she  adhered  to  them  with  undeviating 
tenacity  :  that  she  could  be  wrong  hardly  seems  to  have  entered 
into  her  imagination.    Lord  Byron's  warm  affection  for  his 
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sister  was  never  disguised  j  and  some  unusual  expression  of  it, 
contrasted  with,  it,  may  be,  a  harsh  or  untimely  expression  pi' 
indilference  for  herself,  rankling  in  her  memory,  may  have  formed 
Qie  nucleus  about  which  other  suspicious  fancies,  and  perhaps 
words  of  "whispering  tongues  that  poison  truth,"  gathered  (ill 
it  assumed  the  hideous  shape  in  which  it  startled  the  world. 
She  had  illusions,  we  know,  the  fruit  of  her  strong,  and  not  un- 
natural, jealousy,  and  this  was  probably  one  of  them. 

At  any  rate,  after  having  for  the  purpose  of  this  article  gone 
again,  carefully  and  consecutively,  through  all  that  has  been 
published  bearing  on  this  repulsive  subject,  down  to  Karl  Elze's 
'Lord  Byron:  a  Biography'  (8vo,  1872)  with  the  translator's 
preface  and  notes,  we  must  record  it  as  our  deliberate  conclusion 
that  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  direct,  positive,  and  trust- 
worthy testimony  for  the  charge  ;  that  it  is  not  merely  unproved, 
but  that  it  is  untrue.  Lady  Byron,  we  have  no  doubt,  believed 
the  story,  or  something  like  the  story,  but  her  belief  is  not  evi- 
dence, and  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  show  that  it  was  not  a 
slow  and  morbid  growth  of  her  diseased  imagination.  Her  re- 
ception of  the  belief,  and  dwelling  on  and  nursing  of  it  as  she 
appears  to  have  done  during  her  later  years,  are  matters  for 
sorrow  and  silence  rather  than  wonder  ;  Mrs.  SI  owes  revelation 
of  it — remembering  the  circumstances  under  which  she  states 
that  it  was  confided  to  her,  and  that,  although  Lord  and  Lady 
Byron  and  Mrs.  Leigh  were  dead,  their  descendants  were  living 
— was  alike  gratuitous  and  indefensible  ;  the  manner  in  which 
she  set  it  forth  and  defended  it,  was  even  worse. 

*  STRATHNAIRN,  HUGH  HENRY  ROSE,  GENERAL 
LORD,  a  distinguished  military  commander,  was  born  in  1803. 
He  was  a  son  of  Sir  G.  Hugh  Rose,  many  years  English  repre- 
sentative at  the  court  of  Prussia,  and  a  grantlson  of  the  states- 
man, the  Right  Honourable  Sir  George  Rose.    Receiving  his 
education  at  Berlin,  where  his  father  then  resided,  he  entered 
the  British  army  in  1820  as  ensign,  was  promoted  to  be  lieu- 
tenant in  1821,  captain  in  1824,  major  in  1826,  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1839.    He  served  in  the  Syrian  campaign,  1840 — 41, 
and  was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  C.B.,  the  Prussian  Order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  sword  of  honour  from  the  Sultan. 
He  spent  many  years  in  diplomatic  service,  as  charge  d'affaires 
in  Syria,  and  then  as  secretary  of  embassy  and  charge  d'affaires 
at  Constantinople.    In  the  last-named  capacity  he  urged  the 
entrance  of  the  British  Mediterranean  fleet  into  the  Black  Sea 
in  1853,  as  a  means  of  restraining  Russia  from  making  those 
aggressions  which  brought  on  the  Crimean  war  ;  but  the  advice 
was  not  followed.    In  1855—56,  with  the  rank  of  major-general 
(he  had  been  promoted  to  colonel  in  1851),  he  acted  as  British 
military  commissioner  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  French  army 
outside  Sebastopol  ;  he  was  wounded  in  the  trenches.    For  this 
service  he  was  honoured  with  the  decorations  of  K.C.B.,  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  the  Turkish  Order  of  the  Medjidie.  As 
Major-General  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  he  fought  in  India  during  the 
wars  of  the  mutiny,  undertaking  very  harassing  duties  in 
1857 — 58.    To  curb  the  mutineers  and  hordes  of  rebels  in  the 
region  known  as  Central  India,  southward  of  Agra  and  Cawn- 
pore,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  column  called  the  Malwah 
Field  Force,  afterwards  augmented,  and  called  the  Central  India 
Field  Force.    From  the  later  months  of  1857  to  the  summer  of 
1858  he  was  almost  incessantly  marching  and  fighting.  He  relieved 
Saugur ;  besieged  and  captured  Jhansi  and  Calpee  ;  took  Katghur, 
Shahghur,  and  Chundergee  ;  chased  the  active  rebel  chieftain, 
Tanteea  Topee,  from  one  stronghold   to  another ;  captured 
Gwalior ;  and  replaced  on  the  Maliratta  throne  the  Maharajah 
Scindia  (who  was  faithful  to  the  British,  although  his  native 
troops  were  not).    To  use  the  words  of  Lord  Canning,  governor- 
general  of  India,  Rose's  army  "  marched  from  Bombay  to  the 
Jumna  and  Gwalior,  from  success  to  success,  without  a  check, 
under  hardships  heroically  borne,  although  seldom  endured  even 
in  India."    This  was  done,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "  against 
overwhelming  numbers  which  cut  off  my  base  as  I  advanced 
through  an  unknown  country,  and  a  line  of  operations  some  700 
or  800  miles  long  defended  by  forts."    By  this  march  Sir  Hugh, 
who  fought  sixteen  battles,  captured  150  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
received  no  defeat,  secured  for  himself  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  most  consummate  strategists  in  the  British  army.  The 
Wars  of  the  mutiny  being  now  nearly  closed,  he  returned  to 
Bombay  to  recruit  his  shattered  health.    In  reward  for  these 
services,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  Bombay,  G.C.B.,  knight  of  the  Star  of  India,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  parliament.    Sir  Hugh  next  became 
commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  British  armies  uf  India.  It 
Wa9  his  duty  in  this  office  to  reorganise  the  native  regiments,  to 
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weed  out  the  disloyal  from  the  loyul,  and  to  amalgamate  into 
one  body  the  Queen's  ollicers  und  regiments  with  those  until 
that  time  ill  the  service  and  pay  of  the  East  India  Company — 
the  latter  a  somewhat  difficult  ami  delicate  task.  Resigning  his 
command  in  India,  Sir  Hugh  returned  to  England  in  1865;  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  and  made  a 
member  of  the  Irish  Privy  Council.  In  July,  1866,  lie  was 
raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Stratlmaim.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  in  1867,  received  the 
colonelcy  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  in  1869,  and  the  degree  of 
D.C.L.  (Dublin)  in  1870.  His  lordship  is  unmarried.  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  Lord  Strathnairn  speaks  seldom,  but  with  great 
effect  on  military  questions  ;  his  speech  on  the  defective  strate- 
gical education  of  ollicers  in  the  army,  March  28,  1871)  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  ever  delivered  in  that  assembly  on  such 
a  subject. 

*  STREET,  GEORGE  EDMUND,  R.A.,  was  born  about 
1824,  at  Woodford,  Essex  ;   received  his  general  education  at 
Cambcrwell  Collegiate  School,  and,  after  a  preparatory  train- 
ing under  Mr.  O.  Carter,  F.S.A.,  at  Winchester,  became  the 
pupil  of  Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott,  with  whom  he  remained 
for  five  years.     Entering  upon  practice  on  his  own  account 
as  an  architect  in  1850,  Mr.  Street  received  the  appointment  of 
architect  for  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  obtained  a  good  ecclesiastical 
connection,  and  soon  became  known  as  a  leader  of  the  "  advanced 
Goths,"  a  prominent  member  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society, 
and  treasurer  of  the  Church  Union.    He  has  steadily  continued 
in  the  same  course  ;  has  advocated  his  views  with  pen  and  pencil, 
and  illustrated  them  by  his  buildings,  and  in  all  has  turned  to 
account  a  somewhat  wide  study  of  the  Gothic  edifices  of  the 
Continent.    Mr.  Street's  principal  publications  are — 'An  urgent 
Plea  for  the  Revival  of  True  Principles  of  Architecture  in  the 
Public  Buildings  of  the  University  of  Oxford,'  8vo,  Oxford  and 
London,  1853  ;  '  Brick  and  Marble  in  the  Middle  Ages  :  Notes 
of  a  Tour  in  the  North  of  Italy,'  8vo,  1855  ;  'Some  Account  of 
Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain '  (with  illustrations),  8vo,  1865  ; 
an  essay  on  'The  Study  of  Foreign  Gothic  Architecture,  and  its 
Influence  on  English  Art,'  published  in  Shipley's  '  Church  and 
the  World,'  8vo,  1866.    He  has  also  published  a  lecture,  '  Archi- 
tecture in  the  Thirteenth  Century,'  8vo,  1863  ;  '  Some  Account 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Stone,  near  Dartford,'  which  origi- 
nally appeared  in  the  Areha;ologia  Cantiana,  vol.  iii.  ;  and  con- 
tributed papers  to  professional  and  ecclesiological  journals.  Mr. 
Street  erected  Cuddesdon  College  ;  and  Uppingham  Grammar 
School,  both  Gothic  buildings  of  considerable  extent  and  im- 
portance, and  several  other  secular  structures  of  more  or  less 
magnitude  ;  but  he  is  chielly  known  as  a  church  builder,  and 
his  churches  have  largely  influenced  the  tastes  and  practice  of 
the  younger  church  architects.    Among  the  more  noteworthy  of 
Mr.  Street's  churches  are  those  of  Wantage,  1857  ;  Whitwell, 
Yorkshire,  I860  ;  St.  James  the  Less,  Garden-street,  Westmin- 
ster, 1861,  an  elaborate  brick  edifice,  and  one  of  the  first  in 
which  a  foreign  element  was  made  to  predominate  ;  St.  Philip 
and  St.  James,  and  St.  Giles,  Oxford — two  among  the  most 
admired  and  criticised  of  his  churches  ;  St.  Peter,  Bournemouth  ; 
Chalvey,  by   Slough  ;    St.   George,  Wellington  ;  Whelford, 
Gloucestershire  ;  All  Saints,  Clifton  ;  St.  John,  Torquay  ;  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  Teddington  ;  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Paddington  ; 
Holy  Trinity,  Eltham  ;  St.  Margaret,  Prince's  Park,  Liverpool  ; 
St.  Peter,  Swinton,  near  Manchester  ;  St.  Andrew,  Kettering  ; 
Long  Eaton,  Derbyshire  ;  Flyingdale,  near  Pickering,  York- 
shire ;  Christ  Church,  Barnston,  Cheshire  ;  four  or  five  in  York- 
shire for  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  ;  others  at  Eastbourne,  West  Malvern, 
and  many  other  places.    Mr.  Street  has  also  been  very  exten- 
sively engaged  in  church  restoration,  and  is  now  occupietl  in 
erecting  a  new  nave,  west  front,  and  two  western  towers  to  Bristol 
Cathedral ;  and  in  the  complete  restoration  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Dublin,  and  adding  to  it  a  new  choir,  and  a  synod 
hall  for  the  Disestablished  Irish  Church.    In  1857,  Mr.  Street 
won  one  of  the  100/.  pri7.es  for  a  design  for  a  new  Foreign  Office, 
his  design  being  Italian  Gothic  in  style.    He  was  also  one  of  the 
eleven  architects  who  competed  for  the  National  Gallery,  1867, 
and  for  the  Courts  of  Law.    In  the  latter  his  elaborate  drawings 
were  successful  in  obtaining,  with  those  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  the 
suffrages  of  the  professional  advisers,  and  those  two  gentlemen 
were  provisionally  appointed  the  architects  of  the  new  buildings. 
Subsequently  the  commission  was  given  solely  to  Mr.  Street. 
His  original  design  was  afterwards  superseded,  and  now,  1872, 
the  foundations  are  being  constructed  for  another  and  modi- 
fied structure,  but  which  will  still  be  next  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the  largest  and  costliest  building  of  recent  erec- 
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tion.  The  design  has  been  most  severely  criticised,  hut  it 
would  be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  a  building  that  at  present  exists  only  upon  paper,  and  the 
details,  and  probably  many  of  the  leading  features  of  which 
will  undergo  many  alterations  in  the  course  of  erection.  Mr. 
Street  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1866,  and  R.A.  in  1871.  He  is 
a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries ;  a  fellow  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  ;  and  an 
honorary  fellow  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

STRUVE,  FRIEDRICH  GEORG  WILHELM,  an  eminent 
astronomer,  was  born  at  Altona,  April  15U],  1793.  He  was  sent 
for  his  education  to  the  university  at  Dorpat,  in  Russia  ;  and, 
being  well  grounded  in  astronomical  studies,  he  received,  in 
1813,  the  appointment  of  one  of  the  assistants  at  the  Uorpat 
Observatory.  He  rose  to  be  director  of  the  observatory  in  1817. 
During  twenty-two  years'  occupation  of  this  office  his  labours 
were  incessant,  and  of  a  high  degree  of  importance.  His  chief 
researches  were  into  double  and  multiple  stars,  of  which  he 
produced  entirely  new  catalogues  ;  while  his  trigonometrical 
calculations,  connected  with  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the 
meridian,  were  of  still  greater  practical  value.  The  results  of 
his  labours  appeared  in  many  scientific  journals,  especially  the 
Transactions  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg.  Among 
other  works  published  separately  during  his  residence  at  Dorpat, 
the  following  are  the  principal : — '  Observationes  Astronomicas 
institutas  in  specula  Universitatis,'  4to,  Dorpat,  1817  ;  'Ueber 
die  Doppelsterne,'  4to,  Dorpat,  1827.  An  important  trigono- 
metrical survey,  made  in  conjunction  with  AVrangel,  is  described 
in  'Beschreibivng  der  unter  Schutze  von  der  Universitiit  an 
Dorpat  veranstalteten  Breitengradmessung  in  den  Ostseepro- 
vinzen  Russlands,'  4to,  Dorpat,  1831.  Some  of  his  double-star 
observations,  made  with  the  magnificent  Fraunhofer  equatorial 
(13£  feet  focus,  10  inches  diameter),  are  described  in  '  Stellarum 
duplicium  et  multiplicium  mensurse  micrometricae  per  magnum 
Fraunhoferi  Tubumannis  a  1824  ad  1837,  in  specula  Dorpatensi 
Institutas,'  folio,  St.  Petersburg,  1837.  A  mode  of  employing 
the  transit  instrument  is  treated  in  '  Sur  l'emploi  de  l'instrument 
des  passages  pour  la  determination  des  positions  gengraphiques,' 
4to,  St.  Petersburg,  1838.  In  1839  Struve  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Observatory  at  Paulkova,  near  St.  Petersburg,  perhaps  the 
finest  and  best  arranged  in  the  world.  He  described  this  esta- 
blishment in  '  Description  de  l'Observatoire  Astronomique  Cen- 
trale  de  Paulkova,'  2  vols,  folio,  St.  Petersburg,  1845  (forming 
the  Introduction  to  'Annales  de  l'Observatoire  Centrale'). 
During  the  twenty -five  years  of  his  labours  at  this  Observatory, 
he  continued  his  observations  on  double  and  multiple  stars,  until 
his  catalogues  noticed  no  less  than  120,000  of  them.  He  also 
assisted  in  those  vast  trigonometrical  surveys  which  at  length 
led  to  the  completion  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  extending  from 
the  North  Cape  to  Turkey,  covering  20°  of  latitude.  Separate 
publications,  descriptive  of  these  and  other  researches,  are  the 
following  :—' Catalogue  de  514  etoiles  doubles  et  multiples 
decouvertes  sur  rhemisphere  celeste  boreal  par  la  grande  lunette 
de  l'Observatoire  Centrale  de  Faulkova,'  folio,  St.  Petersburg, 

1843  ;  '  Sur  le  Coefficient  Constant  dans  l'aberration  des  etoiles 
fixes,'  4to,  St.  Petersburg,  1843  ;  '  Expedition  chronometrique 
exeeutee  par  ordre  de  Sa  Majeste  Nicolas  I.  entre  Paulkova  et 
Altona  pour  la  determination  de  la  longitude  geographique 
relative  a  l'Observatoire  Central  de  Russie,'  4to,  St.  Petersburg, 

1844  ;  a  similar  comparison  between  Paulkova  and  Greenwich, 
4to,  St.  Petersburg,  1846;  'Librorum  in  bibliotheca  speculae 
Pulcovensi  contentorum  Catalogus  Systematicus,'  8vo,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1845  ;  '  Etudes  d'Astronomie  stellaire.  Sur  la  voie  lactee, 
et  sur  la  distance  des  etoiles  fixes,'  8vo,  St.  Petersburg,  1847  ; 
'  Sur  la  dilatation  de  la  glace,  d'apres  les  experiences  faites  en 

1845  et  1846'  (in  conjunction  with  Schumacher,  Pohrt,  and 
Moritz),  4to,  St.  Petersburg,  1848  ;  '  Notice  sur  l'instrument  des 
passages  de  Repsold  etabli  a  l'Observatoire  de  Paulkova,'  4to,  St. 
Petersburg,  1852;  'Stellarum  fixarum  imprimis  duplicium  et 
multipliciuni  positiones  mediae  pro  epocha  1830/ folio,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1852  ;  'Arc  du  Meridien  de  25°  20',  entre  le  Danube  et  le 
Mer  Glaciale,'  4to,  St.  Petersburg,  1857.  Some  of  Struve's 
works  were  officially  printed  in  Russian,  but  were  afterwards 
reprinted  in  French,  German,  or  Latin.  He  edited  new  editions 
of  Fuss,  Sawitch,  Sabler,  and  Fedorow,  on  Trigonometrical  Sur- 
veys, and  a  new  edition  of  Weisse's  Star  Catalogue.  He  died  at 
St.  Petersburg,  November  23rd,  1864. 

*  STRUVE,  OTTO  WILHELM,  son  of  the  preceding,  and, 
like  him,  a  distinguished  astronomer,  was  born  at  Dorpat,  May 
7th,  1819.  His  whole  life  may  be  said  to  have  been  spent  in 
connection  with  the  Observatory  in  his  native  town.  Qualifying 


himself  for  the  duties  by  receiving  a  scientific  training,  he  be- 
came, when  a  young  man,  assistant  to  his  father,  retained  that 
post  till  1864,  and  then  succeeded  him  as  director.  His  astro- 
nomical papers,  inserted  in  various  scientific  journals  and  tran" 
actions,  are  numerous.  They  relate  to  double  stars  ;  a  satellit 
of  Neptune  discovered  by  him  ;  Saturn's  ring ;  the  period' 
motions  of  double  stars  ;  the  motion  of  the  solar  system  i 
space,  &c.  Some  of  his  papers,  after  insertion  in  the  memoirs 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  have  been  publishe 
separately.  '  Bestiinmung  der  Constante  des  Prsecession,  mi 
Beriicksiehtigung  der  eigenen  Bewegung  des  Sonnensystems,'4to 
St.  Petersburg,  1842,  an  important  contribution  to  ourknowledg 
of  the  motion  of  the  solar  system  in  space ;  '  Catalogue  revu  et  cor 
rig6  des  etoiles  doubles  et  multiples  decouvertes  a  l'Observatoire 
Centrale  de  Paulkova,'  4to,  St.  Petersburg,  1850  ;  '  Determina- 
tion de  la  ParallaxedeletoileGroombridge  1830,' 4to, St.  Peters- 
burg, 1850  ;  '  Nouvelle  determination  de  la  Parallaxe  annuelle 
des  6toiles  a  Lyras  et  61  Cygni,'  4to,  St.  Petersburg,  1859  ; 
'  Observations  de  la  grande  Nebuleuse  d'Orion,  faites  a  Cazan  et 
a  Paulkova,' 4to,  St.  Petersburg,  1859;  'Pulkowaer  Beobacht- 
ungen  des  grossen  Cometen  von  1858,'  4to,  St.  Petersburg,  1859 ; 
'  Beobachtung  der  totalen  Sonnenfinsterniss  vom  18  (6)  Juli, 
I860,'  4to,  St.  Petersburg,  1859  ;  a  new  and  revised  edition  of 
his  father's  Catalogue  of  the  library  at  Paulkova,  8vo,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1860  ;  'Tabula?  quantitatum  Besselianarum  quibus  appa- 
rentes  stellarum  positiones  in  medias  convertuntur  adhibitis 
numeris  constantibus  Pulcovensibus  pro  annis  1840  ad  1864 
computatac,'  4to,  St.  Petersburg,  1861,  an  important  treatise  on 
the  proper  motions  of  the  stars  ;  new  edition  of  Weisse's  '  Posi- 
tiones media?  Stellarum  fixarum  in  Catalogum  Ordinatae,'  4to,  St. 
Petersburg,  1863. 

STUART,  JAMES  E.  B.,  Confederate  general  during  the 
American  civil  war,  was  born  in  Patrick  county,  Virginia,  in 
1832.  He  received  his  professional  training  at  West  Point  Mili- 
tary Academy,  where  he  graduated  in  1854.  He  rose  through 
two  grades  in  a  cavalry  regiment ;  and  then,  when  the  civil  war 
broke  out  in  1860,  resigned  his  commission  in  the  Federal  army, 
and  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Confederates.  He  commanded 
the  cavalry  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  ;  was  made  brigadier- 
general  in  September,  1861  ;  and  took  part  in  many  engage- 
ments. During  the  winter  of  1861 — 62  he  re-organised  the  Con- 
federate cavalry  in  Virginia.  In  June,  1862,  a  cavalry  raid 
which  he  made  in  the  rear  of  M'Clellan's  army  near  Richmond 
almost  severed  the  line  of  communication  of  the  Federals,  and 
compelled  them  to  change  their  base  of  operations.  In  August, 
while  with  Lee's  army,  he  made  another  raid,  marching  on 
Pope's  head-quarters,  and  carrying  off  valuable  papers  and 
plans  of  campaigns  ;  he  approached  at  night,  during  a  terrific 
thunderstorm,  and  threw  the  Federals  into  great  confusion.  In 
October,  with  2,000  horse  and  four  pieces  of  light  artillery,  he 
crossed  the  Potomac  between  Williamsport  and  Hancock,  rode 
completely  round  the  Federal  lines,  capturing  some  horses  and 
a  few  camp  supplies,  and  re-crossed  the  Potomac  into  Virginia, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man.  These  daring  manoeuvres  gained  for 
General  Stuart  the  credit  of  being  one  of  the  best  cavalry  offi- 
cers of  his  time.  In  1863  he  was  engaged  in  various  services, 
and  rendered  good  aid  to  Lee  in  covering  the  retreat  of  the 
Confederates  from  Gettysburg.  He  was  desperately  wounded  on 
the  9th  of  June,  1S64,  in  a  cavalry  engagement  with  the  Fede- 
rals under  Sheridan,  and  died  two  days  afterwards. 

STULER,  AUGUST,  a  distinguished  German  architect,  was 
born  at  Berlin,  January  28th,  1800.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Schinkel, 
and  remained  with  him  as  assistant  till  about  1830.  He  first 
attracted  notice  by  various  architectural  and  ornamental  designs, 
published  in  professional  journals,  and  a  work  prepared  in  con- 
junction with  Strack,  entitled '  Vorlegebliitter  fur  Mobeltischler,' 
1835.  His  earliest  building  of  importance  was  the  Rathhaus, 
Perleburg,  Italian  Gothic  in  style,  1840.  The  King,  Frederick 
William  IV.,  about  this  time  became  his  warm  patron.  Amongst 
the  many  important  buildings  which  he  erected  for  the  king, 
were  the  churches  of  St.  James,  St.  George,  St.  Matthew,  &c,  in 
Berlin  ;  the  Chapel  Royal  ;  several  new  saloons  in  the  palace  of 
Potsdam  ;  the  royal  porcelain  manufactory,  and  other  govern- 
ment works.  But  his  most  important  buildings  were  the  New 
Museum,  a  large  and  costly  structure  ;  and  the  still  more  mag- 
nificent Exchange,  the  large  model  of  which  is  now  in  the  Sout 
Kensington  Museum.  For  private  patrons  he  erected  the  man 
sion  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  man 
other  costly  buildings  in  Berlin  and  its  vicinity.  Out  of  Prus  ' 
his  chief  works  are  the  New  Winter  Palace  at  St.  Petersbu 
the  Exchange  at  Frankfurt,  &c.    After  holding  various  offic' 
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posts,  he  was  made  in  18-10  chief  inspector  of  buildings,  in  18  1!) 

joint  director  of  the  Academy  of  Architecture,  and  in  1850 
ministerial  counsellor,  lie  died  suddenly  on  tin-  IKI.li  of  March, 
1865.  Stiller  is  considered  the  ablest  of  the  scholars  of  Schinkel. 
His  style,  like  that  of  his  master,  is  "  classic,"  but  it  is  by  no 
means  of  the  "severe"  character  of  our  leading  fhiglish  clas- 
sicists. In  all  his  works  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ornamentation, 
and  the  ornament  is  not  always  pure.  Several  of  his  buildings 
fee  Italian  in  style. 

SUE,  MAIM  K  J  OS  HI' II  KUGENH.  \K.  0.  vol.  v.  col.  8(>8.] 
The  coup  d'etat  of  December  2nd,  1850,  drove  fhigene  Sue  from 
France.  He  continued  to  write,  but  without  the  old  spirit,  and 
his  writings  met  with  diminishing  popularity,  lie  died  in  exile, 
August  3rd,  1857,  at  Annecy,  in  Savoy. 

SOGER,  ABBE,  Regent  of  France,  was  born  towards  the 
close  of  the  11th  century  (1082  and  1087  are  the  dates  variously 
given),  either  at  St.  Denis  or  St.  Omer.  The  son  of  a  peasant, 
lie  was  admitted  at  the  age  of  ten  as  a  scholar  in  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Denis,  where  Prince  Louis,  son  of  Philip  I.  of  France,  was  at 
the  same  time  receiving  his  education.  Admitted  in  due  time  a 
member  of  the  monastery,  Suger  distinguished  himself  by  the 
range  of  his  studies,  his  keen  intelligence,  and  business  habits. 
His  acquaintance  with  the  abbey  charters  proved  of  great  benefit 
to  the  abbey,  which  by  his  means  recovered  much  property  of 
which  it  had  been  deprived  by  the  neighbouring  lords  ;  and  he 
defended  the  ecclesiastical  rights  of  the  abbey  against  the  Bishop 
of  Paris  before  Pope  Pascal.  When  Prince  Louis  ascended  the 
throne  of  France  as  Louis  VI.  in  1108,  he  called  Suger,  with 
whom,  he  had  maintained  friendly  relations,  to  his  side,  and  made 
him  his  chief  guide  and  counsellor.  Suger  at  once  set  about 
strengthening  the  royal  power,  and  reducing  that  of  the  great 
vassals  of  the  crown,  over  whom  the  king  then  held  little  more 
than  a  nominal  supremacy.  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  he 
suggested  the  establishment  of  communes,  and  the  granting  of 
charters  to  the  chief  towns,  by  which  the  election  of  magistrates 
was  conferred  on  the  citizens — two  measures  which  proved  of 
vast  importance  to  France.  Suger  had  been  created  prior  of 
Berneval,  in  Normandy,  and  in  that  capacity  carried  on  the 
struggle  with  the  feudal  lords.  He  armed  his  vassals  and  him- 
self appeared  at  their  head  with  the  army  of  the  king  when  the 
Emperor  Henry  V.  invaded  France.  He  was  intrusted  on 
various  occasions  with  the  negotiations  between  the  kings  of 
France  and  England  ;  and  he  concluded  the  treaty  of  peace  in 
1120.  In  1122  he  went  on  a  mission  to  Rome,  and  whilst  there 
the  abbot  of  St.  Denis  having  died,  Suger  was  elected  his  suc- 
cessor. At  the  court,  and  as  the  king's  minister,  he  had  partici- 
pated in  the  luxurious  and  splendid  habits  of  the  princes  and 
nobles  with  whom  he  associated,  but  now,  convinced  by  the 
appeals  of  St.  Bernard,  he  began  a  new  and  stricter  life,  and 
earnestly  set  about  the  reformation  of  his  abbey.  Carrying  out 
the  policy  he  had  recommended  to  the  king,  he  emancipated  the 
serfs  on  the  abbey  estates  ;  at  the  same  time,  while  he  adopted 
a  rigid  economy  in  the  abbey,  he  enforced  to  the  utmost  its 
rights,  and  encouraged  in  all  ways  the  offerings  of  the  devout. 
To  the  end  of  the  life  of  Louis  VI.,  Suger  retained  the  king's 
confidence,  was  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  most  important 
missions  and  measures,  and  had  the  entire  direction  of  the 
prince's  education.  From  the  death  of  Louis  VI.  (1 137),  the 
inlluence  of  Suger  seemed  to  increase  ;  the  young  king,  Louis 
VII.,  regarding  the  opinions  of  his  old  tutor  with  reverence. 
But  Suger  in  vain  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  king  from  going 
himself  on  the  crusade  which  he  had  been  persuaded  by  St. 
Bernard  to  undertake.  Suger  approved  of  the  crusade,  but  held 
that  the  king's  first  duty  was  to  stay  in  his  kingdom.  Louis 

(  went,  but  appointed  the  abbe  regent  during  his  absence,  1147— 
1149.    The  crusade  was  unsuccessful,  but  the  wise  rule  of  the 

i  regent  was  said  to  have  in  a  great  measure  compensated  France 
for  her  misfortunes.  The  government  of  France  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  only  thing  which  at  this  time  engaged  his  thoughts. 
Ever  since  he  became  abbot  of  St.  Denis  he  had  been  accumu- 
lating wealth,  and  preparing  his  plans  ;  and  about  the  time  he 

I  became  regent  of  France  he  commenced  rebuilding  his  abbey  on  a 

|  scale  of  magnificence  and  in  a  style  till  then  unknown  in  France. 

[  At  least,  it  is  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis  that  the  best  recent 

I  authorities  attribute  the  origin  of  the  Pointed  Style  of  architec- 
ture in  France.  The  abbey  is,  indeed,  rather  what  is  called 
Transitional  than  perfect  Gothic  in  style,  but  it  was  the  first 
important  departure  from  the  Romanesque,  and  as  such  was  the 
parent  of  the  many  splendid  Gothic  structures  which  were  soon  after 
erected  in  France,  and  imitated,  with  more  or  less  success,  in 

I  other  parts  of  Europe.    Some  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  rank 
BIOG.  div. — SUP. 


Suger  as  the  architect  of  the  building,  and  to  attribute  to  him 
the  designs  of  some  of  the  splendid  glass  windows  whh  h  were 
ejected  in  this  and  other  churches  about  Uih  time.  Ho  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  arts  in  Fiance  ;  but  though  he  may  have 
Studied  art  whilst  i>  monk  in  St.  Den!*,  and  probably  did,  wo 
may  be  sun;  that,  with  the  government  of  tin:  kingdom  resting 
on  him,  he  had  neither  time  nor  desire  to  engage  in  occupation 
which  he  could  find  others  able  and  willing  to  perform,  lie 
was  beyond  doubt  a  warm  and  generous  patron  of  the  aits,  ;unl 
he  probably  gave  valuable  suggestions  and  wise  advhe  to  the 
artists  who  worked  for  hiin  ;  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  he  did 
more.  But  he  was  not  the  patron  of  art  merely.  He  sought  to 
improve  agriculture,  and  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  ;  he  founded  numerous  villages  ;  gave  new  charters  to 
towns,  and  promoted  in  all  ways  he  could  the  industry  and 
commerce  of  the  country,  lie  died  at  St.  Denis,  January  30tb, 
1102. 

*  SUMNER,  CHARLES,  American  politician,  was  born 
at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  January  Gth,  1811.  Ho  graduated 
at  Harvard  University  in  1830 ;  studied  law  under  Judge 
Story,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1834.  He  gave  lectures 
at  the  Law  School  in  the  university,  but  declined  a  professor- 
ship. From  1837  to  1840  he  travelled  in  Europe,  and  then 
became  popular  in  Massachusetts  as  a  barrister  and  law  writer. 
In  1815  he  attracted  attention  by  his  first  political  speech,  on 
the  'True  Grandeur  of  Nations,'  in  which  he  advocated  arbitra- 
tion as  a  substitute  for  war.  In  the  same  year  he  opposed  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  ;  the  annexation  of  Texas  ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  Mexican  war.  In  1850  he  entered  the  Senate 
as  representative  of  Massachusetts,  and  took  a  leading  position 
among  anti-slavery  advocates  by  his  declaration  that  "  freedom  is 
national,  slavery  sectional."  In  1S5G  a  speech  on  the  Kansas  ques- 
tion so  violently  enraged  the  senators  from  the  Southern  States 
that  one  of  them,  Mr.  Brooks,  inflicted  a  violent  personal  assault, 
which  injured  the  health  of  Mr.  Sumner  for  three  or  four  years. 
On  his  re-entering  the  Senate  in  1859,  he  attacked  the  slaveowners 
by  speech  and  by  writing,  and  was  instrumental  in  insuring  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  presidency  in  the  following  year. 
When  the  civil  war  began  in  1861,  he  opposed  all  compromise,  in- 
sisting that  the  total  abolition  of  slavery  should  be  an  indispens- 
able condition  of  peace.  As  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Senate  on  Foreign  Relations,  he  was  antagonistic  to  England, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  '  Alabama '  question.  He  opposed 
President  Johnson  in  any  show  of  leniency  to  the  South  during 
the  process  of  reconstruction  after  the  war.  In  1809  he  de- 
nounced the  treaty  signed  by  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  and  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  and  obtained  its  rejection.  His  rancorous  speech 
against  England  was  very  generally  disapproved  by  his  country- 
men, who  felt  that  such  a  line  of  conduct  in  a  prominent  public 
man  could  not  fail  to  lower  the  statesmanship  of  Amei'ica  in  the 
eyes  of  intelligent  foreigners  :  and  this  feeling  probably  had 
much  to  do  with  his  removal,  in  March,  1871,  from  his  position  as 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate.  He 
has  pursued  a  similar  course  with  reference  to  the  Washington 
Treaty,  and  he  has  the  credit  of  having  invented,  or  given  form 
to,  the  monstrous  proposition  of  "  consequential  damages"  as  a 
part  of  the  Alabama  Claims,  and  which,  being  unhappily  em- 
bodied in  the  American  Case,  has  imperilled  what  appeared  likely 
to  be  a  friendly  settlement  of  the  differences  between  the  two 
countries. 

Many  of  Mr.  Sumner's  speeches,  addresses,  orations,  and  lec- 
tures have  been  printed,  relating  to  Slavery,  White  Slavery, 
Unionism,  Peace,  National  Greatness,  the  Origin  of  the  Civil 
War,  Education,  Abolitionism,  the  Kansas  Question,  the  Fu- 
gitive Slave  Law,  the  Law  of  Human  Progress,  &c.  Two 
collected  reprints  of  these  appeared  in  1850  and  185C.  His 
larger  published  works  include  a  1  Catalogue  of  the  Law  Library 
of  Harvard  University,'  1834  ;  contributions  to  and  editing  of 
eight  volumes  of  the  1  American  Jurist ; '  '  Reports  of  Cases 
in  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States,'  3  vols.  1S36 — 
1S41  ;  American  edition  of  Dunlop's  treatise,  '  On  the  Practice 
of  the  Admiralty  Courts  in  Cases  of  Civil  Jurisdiction  at  Sea,' 
1836  ;  '  On  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,'  1S37 
(written  at  the  request  of  General  Cass  when  American  ambassa- 
dor at  Paris)  ;  American  edition  of  Vesey's  '  Chancery  Reports,' 
20  vols.  1844,  &c.  ;  Additions  to  Justice  Story's  '  Commentary 
on  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange,'  1853.  &c. 

SUMNER,  MAJOR-GENERAL  EDWIN  VOSE,  an  officer 
in  the  United  States  army,  was  born  at  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
in  1 796.  He  received  his  training  at  Boston,  and  entered  the 
army  in  1S19  as  second  lieutenant  of  the  2nd  Infantry.  After 
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seeing  service  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  he  was  appointed  captain 
of  the  2nd  Dragoons,  when  that  regiment  was  raised  Ly  General 
Jackson ;  and  was  for  many  years  engaged  with  it  on  the  In- 
dian frontier.  He  was  then  placed  in  command  of  the  School 
of  Cavalry  Practice  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  Promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major  in  1846,  he  participated  actively  in  the  Mexican 
war  ;  led  the  cavalry  charge  at  Cerro  Gerdo,  where  he  was 
wounded  ;  fought  at  Contrcras  and  Churubusco  ;  and  com- 
manded the  cavalry  at  Molino  del  Rey.  In  1848,  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel,  he  received  the  command  of  the  depart- 
ment of  New  Mexico  ;  in  1855  was  made  colonel  of  the  1st 
Cavalry  ;  in  1856  received  the  command  of  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas  ;  in  1857  led  successfully  an  expedition  against  the 
Cheyenne  Indians  ;  and  in  1858  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
department  of  the  West.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  was  made 
commander  of  the  iivst  army  corps  in  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. During  the  seven  days'  fighting  on  the  Chickahominy  he 
was  wounded.  As  major-general  of  volunteers,  and  brevet 
major-general  in  the  regular  army,  he  took  command  of  the 
second  corps  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  after  its  re-organisa- 
tion. After  various  operations  under  M'Clennan  and  Burnside, 
he  quitted  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  accepted  the  command  of 
the  army  of  the  frontier  ;  but  while  going  thither  he  sickened 
at  Syracuse,  New  York  state,  and  died  March  21,  1863. 

SUMNER,  JOHN  BTRD,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
[E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  828.]  This  excellent  prelate  and  amiable  man 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers  on  the  6th  of  September,  1862,  at 
the  age  of  82.  He  was  interred  in  Addington  churchyard,  Surrey. 

SYVAINSON,  WILLIAM  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  842],  geologist, 
died  December  6,  1855. 

*  SWINBURNE,  ALGERNON  CHARLES,  a  poet  and 
critical  writer,  eldest  son  of  Admiral  Charles  Henry  Swin- 
burne and  of  Lady  Jane  Henrietta  Swinburne,  daughter  of  George, 
third  Earl  of  Ashburnham,  and  the  grandson  of  Sir  John 
Edward  Swinburne,  Bart.,  of  Capheaton,  Northumberland,  was 
born  on  the  5th  of  April,  1837,  in  Chester  Street,  Grosvenor 
Place,  London,  and  received  his  earlier  education  successively  in 
France  and  at  Eton.  In  1857  he  was  entered  a  commoner  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford  ;  and  his  name  still  (1872)  appears  in 
the  Calendar  as  an  undergraduate  member  of  the  University. 
His  first  literary  venture  was  a  volume  "  affectionately  inscribed 
to  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,"  consisting  of  two  plays  entitled  re- 
spectively '  The  Queen  Mother,'  and  '  Rosamond,'  8vo.,  London, 
1S60,  &c,  16mo,  Boston,  U.  S.,  1866,  which,  although  compara- 
tively little  known  to  the  reading  public,  exhibits  a  singular 
literary  power,  the  richness  of  which  is  intellectual  and  poetical, 
rather  than  dramatic.  The  heroine  of  the  '  Queen  Mother,' 
which  is  in  five  acts,  is  Catherine  de'  Medici,  mother  of  Charles 
IX.  of  France,  the  scene  being  Paris,  and  the  time,  August 
22-24,  1572,  that  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  '  Rosa- 
mond,' whose  heroine  is  "  not  Rose  the  chaste,  but  Rose  the  fair," 
is  a  play  in  one  act,  the  scene  of  which  varies  between  Wood- 
stock and  Skene.  In  May,  1864,  Mr.  Swinburne,  attracted  by 
his  admiration  for  the  late  Walter  Savage  Landor,  who  died  on 
the  17th  of  September  following,  and  fortified  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  Lord  Houghton,  went  out  to  Florence  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  paying  homage  to  Landor,  at  whose  feet,  as  he 
expressed  it  in  a  letter  announcing  his  arrival,  it  was  his  eager 
wish  to  lay,  what  he  could  never  hope  to  put  into  adequate 
words,  his  profound  gratitude  and  life-long  reverence.  It  was  to 
the  memory  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  "the  highest  of  contem- 
porary names,"  that  Mr.  Swinburne  dedicated  his  '  Atalanta  in 
Oalydon,'  4to,  London,  18G5,  and  other  editions,  16mo,  Boston, 
U.  S.,  1865,  the  chief  power  of  which  was  recognised  as  lying  in 
its  lyrical  expression  and  description,  and  which  at  once  made  his 
r  eputation  as  a  poet  who  out  of  an  imitation  of  Greek  form  and 
feeling  knew  how  to  evolve  originality.  To  '  Atalanta '  suc- 
ceeded '  Chastelard  :  a  Tragedy,'  8vo,  London,  1865,  and  other 
editions,  16mo,  New  York,  1865,  a  poem,  which,  dramatic  in 
form,  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  power  of  poetic  expression, 
and,  being  devoted  to  the  unpalliated  loves  of  the  hero  and  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  was  repellent  of  human  sympathy  and  human 
interest,  so  that  even  its  warmest  admirers  conceded  that  it  must 
be  regarded  as  a  less  absolute  achievement  than  'Atalanta.' 
About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Swinburne  edited,  for  the  series  known 
as  '  Moxon's  Miniature  Poets,'  8vo,  London,  1865,  &c,  '  A  Selec- 
tion from  the  Works  of  Lord  Byron,'  to  which  he  prefixed  an 
independent  and  remarkable  essay  upon  the  noble  poet ;  and  in 
the  following  year  produced  a  volume  of  '  Poems  and  Ballads,' 
8vo,  London,  1866,  which,  having  become  unanimously  obnoxious 


to  the  charges  of  heresy,  profanity,  and  unclcanness,  were 
promptly  withdrawn  from  circulation  by  Messrs.  Moxon  and  Co., 
the  publishers.  Copies  of  the  suppressed  edition  are  said  to  have 
been  sold  for  five  guineas  each  ;  and  when  the  issue  of  the  work 
had  been  undertaken  by  another  publisher,  it  went  through 
several  editions,  both  in  this  country  and  America,  where  it  was 
brought  out  with  the  modified  title  of  '  Laus  Veneris,  and  other 
Poems  and  Ballads,'  New  York,  1866.  Mr.  Swinburne  replied 
in  '  Notes  on  Poems  and  Reviews,'  8vo,  London,  1866,  and  8vo, 
New  York,  1866,  to  the  critical  animadversions  which  the  mani- 
fold offences  of  the  '  Poems,'  &c,  had  called  forth,  in  a  form  coroi 
pounded  of  qualified  apology  and  impenitent  defiance.  Carry- 
ing into  his  polemics  the  alliterative  habit  which  is  recognised 
as  one  of  the  overdone  mannerisms  of  his  poetry,  he  protested 
against  the  "  prurient  prudery  and  the  virulent  virtue  of  press- 
men and  prostitutes  ; "  and,  admitting  that  he  did  not  write  for 
children  or  for  girls,  claimed  to  deal  neither  "  in  poison  nor  in 
pap."  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti,  who  published  a  volume  entitled 
'  Swinburne's  Poems  and  Ballads  :  A  Criticism,'  8vo,  London, 
1866,  by  way  of  apology  for  the  idiosyncratic  sensuousness  and 
the  "religious  mutiny"  of  his  friend,  observed  that,  "in  fact, 
Mr.  Swinburne's  mind  appears  to  be  very  like  a  tabula  rasa  on 
moral  and  religious  subjects,  so  occupied  is  it  with  instincts, 
feelings,  perceptions,  and  a  sense  of  natural  or  artistic  fitness  and 

harmony  He  has  no  idea  of  what  philosophers  call  a 

sanction."  The  record  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  life  is  mainly  a  record 
of  his  literary  activity,  to  which  the  following  works,  later  than 
the  above-mentioned,  are  owing: — 'A  Song  of  Italy,'  8vo,  J 
London,  1867,  &c,  and  Boston,  U.  S.,  1867,  and  re-published 
in  the  New  York  '  Weekly  Tribune,'  for  May  1st,  1867,  a  poena 
conceived  in  a  dramatic  spirit,  although  lyrical  in  form,  1  lie 
rhapsodist  of  which  seems  to  be  an  Italian  patriot,  probably  a 
Roman,  and  certainly  a  republican  and  a  fiery  worshipper  and 
partisan  of  Mazzini  ;  'William  Blake  :  a  Critical  Essay.  With 
illustrations  from  Blake's  Designs  in  Facsimile,  coloured  and 
plain,'  8vo,  London,  1867,  second  edition,  1868,  an  exposition  of 
the  ideas  of  the  artist-mystic  in  religion,  morality,  and  design  ; 
'Siena.  A  Poem,'  lGmo,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.,  1868,  and  8vo, 
London,  1868,  reprinted  from  '  Lippincott's  Magazine,'  for  June, 
1868  ;  the  '  Second  Part '  of  '  Notes  on  the  Royal  Academy  Ex- 
hibition,' 8vo,  London,  1868,  the  'First  Part'  of  which  was  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti ;  '  Ode  on  the  Proclamation  of 
the  French  Republic,  September  4,  1870,'  8vo,  London,  1870, 
with  a  dedication  to  M.  Victor  Hugo,  a  work  the  anti-monarchical 
inspiration  of  which  he  further  exhibited  a  few  months  later  in 
a  volume  dedicated  to  Mazzini,  and  entitled  '  Songs  before  Sun- 
rise,'8vo,  London,  1871,  in  which  the  "Sunrise"  indicated  is 
characterised  by  a  pantheistic  theology  and  a  republican  form  of 
government.  In  two  of  the  '  Song3,'  one  entitled  a  '  Hymn  of 
Man,'  and  the  other  '  Before  a  Crucifix,'  the  author,  besides  ex- 
pressing his  own  views,  assails  the  beliefs  and  the  most  conse- 
crated associations  of  other  people  with  a  wanton  violence  which 
is  more  than  offensive.  Air.  Swinburne  has  been  an  occasional 
contributor  to  various  periodicals,  the  'Fortnightly  Review,' 
'  Cornhill  Magazine,'  '  Lippincott's  Magazine '  (American),  and 
others ;  and  he  has  also  edited,  with  an  introductory  essay,  a 
volume  forming  part  of  Low's  '  Bayard  Series,'  and  entitled 
'  Christabel,  and  the  Lyrical  and  Imaginative  Poems  of  S.  T. 
Coleridge.  Arranged  and  introduced,'  &c,  16mo,  London,  1869. 
The  '  Athenreum '  for  January  13,  1872,  announced  the  comple- 
tion of  "  the  first  part,  entitled  '  The  Sailing  of  the  Swallow,' 
of  Mr.  Swinburne's  new  poem,  '  Tristram  and  Iseult,'  "  the  pre- 
lude of  which  had  appeared  a  few  weeks  before  in  an  annual 
called  '  Pleasure.' 

SYME,  JAMES,  surgeon,  was  born  in  Kinross-shire  in 
1800.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  1817  com- 
menced his  anatomical  studies  under  Liston.  In  1821  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  from  1825 
to  1832  he  delivered  courses  of  lectures  in  Edinburgh,  which 
were  considered  to  be  of  unusal  excellence  by  the  most  emi- 
nent surgeons  of  the  day.  He  maintained,  partly  at  his  own 
expense  and  partly  by  means  of  subscriptions,  a  special  hos- 
pital where  he  delivered  lectures  on  clinical  practice.  The 
operations  which  he  effected  on  the  patients  were  among 
the  most  successful  and  difficult  in  the  whole  range  of  surgery. 
In  1833  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  clinical  surgery  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  in- 
terval in  1847  and  1848,  he  held  it  till  his  resignation  in  1869. 
He  was  surgeon  to  the  Queen  in  Scotland.  He  died  June  26, 
1870,  at  Millbank,  near  Edinburgh.  Professor  Syme  made 
many  improvements  in  his  art,  more  especially  in  his  treatment 
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of  senile  gangrene,  .and  in  substituting  the  excision  of  tins  diseased 
part  for  the  amputation  of  the  limb.  He  wrote  manj  works  and 
papers  on  surgery,  amongst  them  a  '  Treatise  on  Excised  Joints,' 
1831  ;  '  Principles  of  Surgery,'  1832,  2nd  edit  ion,  1856  ;  '  Treatise 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Rectum/  1838 — 40  ;  2nd  edition,  1853  ; 
and  others. 

SYMINGTON,  WILLIAM,  one  of  the  improvers  of  the 
steam  engine,  and  co-inventor  of  steam  navigation,  was  horn 
about  the  year  1700,  at  Leadhills,  in  Lanarkshire,  where  his 
father  was  manager  of  the  leacl  mines.  He  was  trained  at  Kdin- 
burgh  University,  and  was  intended  for  the  Church  ;  but  turned 
in  preference  to  mechanical  pursuits.  Before  his  21st  year  he 
hail  made  improvements  in  the  steam  engine  ;  and  in  1785,  while 
engineer  at  the  Wanlockhead  lead  mines,  near  Sanquhar,  he  pa- 
tented an  invention  connected  with  steam  mechanism.  At  the 
same  timehe  published  a  descriptive  pamphlet,  in  which  he  claimed 
that  his  improA  ed  engine,  with  the  Bame  diameter  of  cylinder  a ! 
Watt's,  would  produce  more  power, and  with  aless  consumption  of 
fuel.  lie  at  the  same  time  ottered  to  convert  any  other  engine  to 
his  plan  at  a  moderate  expense.  He  obtained  rotary  motion  with- 
out a  beam  ;  but  his  mechanism  of  chains,  cat  ches,  and  ratchet- 
wheels  had  eventually  to  be  abandoned.  Mr.  Miller,  of  Dal- 
swinton,  saw  a  model  of  Symington's  engine  at  Edinburgh  in 
1786,  and  conversed  with  Symington  himself.  Then  followed 
the  joint  operations  of  Miller,  Taylor,  and  Symington  at  Dal- 
swinton  Loch.  [Miller,  Patrick,  E.  C.  S.  col.  890  ;  Taylor, 
James,  E.  O.  S.  col.  1129]  Symington,  and  after  his  decease,  his 
relations  asserted  that  both  Miller  and  Taylor  were  conversant 
with  his  inventions  before  the  Dalswinton  experiments  began — 
Taylor,  as  an  old  college  acquaintance,  and  Miller  through  seeing 
the  model  at  Edinburgh.  The  claims  put  forth  by  or  for  the  other 
two  inventors  are  noticed  in  the  articles  lu  re  cited.  We  need 
only  add  that  the  larger  degree  of  credit  seems  to  be  due  to 
Symington,  who  had  evidently  thought  out  the  subject  of  the 
si  ram  engine  with  great  assiduity  and  intelligence  in  its  principles 
and  its  details.  Moreover,  it  is  asserted  that  Fulton  derived  his 
idea  of  steam  navigation  from  Symington — a  statement  dis- 
puted in  America.    Several  years  later,  in  1801,  Symington 


took  out  a  patent  for  a  crank  motion  to  turn  paddle-wheels— a 
great  improvement  on  his  former  chains  and  ratchets  ;  he  also 
compacted  the  machinery  into  a  much  smaller  space  than  before, 
to  suit  the  requirements'  of  boats.  In  1802  Lord  Dundas,  chair- 
man of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  Company,  invited  S\  mington 
to  try  his  engine  on  the  canal.  It  was  litted  to  a  boat  (sailed  the 
'  Charlotte  Dundas,'  which  drew  two  barges  of  seventy  tons  e&eh 
nineteen  miles  and  a  half  in  six  hours,  against  a  strong  brad 
wind — by  far  the  best  achievement  in  steam  navigation  up  to 
that  time.  Unfortunately,  the  company,  apprehensive  that  the 
wash  caused  by  the  paddles  would  injure  the  banks  of  the  canal, 
declined  to  pursue  the  matter  further.  The  Duke  of  Biidge- 
water  ordered  eight  of  the  new  steamboats  to  be  built  for  his 
canal,  but  his  death  caused  the  cancel mcnt  of  the  order.  This 
was  a  blow  to  Symington's  prospects,  which  he  never  overcame. 
He  soon  afterwards  removed  to  London  as  a  practical  engineer  ; 
but  his  skill  in  dealing  with  mechanism  was  greater  than  in 
dealing  with  men  ;  and  he  remained  nearly  unknown  to  the  world. 
In  1824,  after  trying  in  vain  for  a  small  pension,  the  Govern- 
ment gave  him  100/.  and  another  50/.  soon  afterwards,  for  his 
inventions  of  1784 — 1802  ;  and  Mr.  James  Walker,  the  civil 
engineer,  obtained  a  little  more  for  him  from  the  Thames  steam- 
boat owners.  Symington  died  March  22nd,  1831,  and  was 
buried  in  Aldgate  churchyard. 

SZECHENYI,  STEPilAN,  COUNT  VON.  [E.  C.  vol.  v. 
col.  879.]  In  retirement  at  Dobling,  Count  Szechenyi  slowly 
recovered  from  the  mental  aberration  referred  to  in  the  above 
memoir.  He  returned  to  his  home,  resumed  his  place  in  society, 
and  began  again  to  take  part  in  industrial  and  political  affairs. 
But  the  Austrian  police  pretended  that  he  was  engaged  in  in- 
trigues against  the  government,  and  availed  themselves  of  the 
publication  in  London  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  '  Ein  Blick  auf 
den  anonymen  lliiekblick,'  to  subject  his  house  to  a  search  and 
his  papers  to  examination.  This  indignity,  and  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  under  strict  police  surveillance,  threw  him  into  a 
state  of  intense  excitement,  during  which  he  shot  himself  on  the 
night  of  April  7 — 8, 18(50.  (Recskmethy,  Graf  Stephan  Szechenyi' s 
staatsmcinnische  Laufbahn,  Pesth,  1866.) 
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TACHONI,  or  TACCONI,  FRANCESCO,  an  Italian  painter 
who  practised  his  art  with  success  at  Cremona,  in  the  last 
half  of  the  loth  century.  In  14G4  Francesco  and  his  brother 
Fillipo  were  exempted  from  the  payment  of  municipal  taxes  as 
a  reward  for  painting  a  loggia  in  the  Town  Hall,  Cremona.  The 
works  of  Francesco  Tachoni  are  very  rare.  The  latest  known  to 
have  been  executed  by  him  were  the  doors  of  the  organ  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mark,  Venice,  which  bore  the  date,  May,  1490. 
In  the  National  Gallery  is  a  '  Virgin  Enthroned,'  inscribed 
"  Francisi  Tachoni,"  1489.    (Moschini ;  Wornum.) 

TAINE,  HIPPOLYTE  ADOLPHE,  a  French  writer  on  art, 
philosophy,  and  literature,  was  bora  on  the  21st  of  April,  1828,  at 
Vouziers,  Ardennes,  and  was  educated  successively  at  the  College 
Bourbon,  where  he  carried  olf  the  rhetoric  prize  in  1847,  and  at 
the  Ecole  Normale.  In  1853  he  took  the  degree  of  doeteur-es- 
lettres,  upon  which  occasion  he  exhibited  two  theses,  respectively 
in  Latin  and  French,  the  former  being  entitled  '  Do  Personis 
Platonicis,'  and  the  latter, '  Essai  sur  les  Fables  de  La  Fontaine,' 
8vo,  Paris,  1853,  second  edition,  1854,  which  was  subsequently 
expanded  and  developed  under  the  modified  title  of  '  La  Fon- 
taine et  ses  Fables,'  12mo,  Paris,  I860,  new  edition  1861.  In 
March,  1853,  he  was  appointed  examiner  in  literature  at  the 
military  school  of  Saint-Cyr  ;  and  on  the  26th  of  October,  1SC4, 
was  promoted  to  the  professorship  of  aesthetics  and  art-history  at 
theEcole  imperiale  et  speciale  des  Beaux  Arts  at  Paris. 

M.  Taine,  who  is  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  is  the  author  of  two 
books  of  travel,  bearing  the  several  titles  of  '  Voyage  aux  Eaux 
des  Pyrenees,  Avec  65  Vignettes  par  G.  Dore,'  12mo,  Paris, 
1855,  third  edition,  8vo,  1860,  and  '  Voyage  en  Italie ,'  2  vols., 
8vo,  1866,  of  which  an  English  translation  by  J.  Durand  was 


issued,  with  the  title  of  '  Italy,  Naples,  and  Rome,'  8vo,  London, 
1867  ;  '  Essai  sur  Tite-Live,'  Svo,  Paris,  1856,  second  edition, 
1860;  'Les  Philosophes  francais  du  XIXe  Siecle,'  12mo,  Paris, 
1857,  second  edition,  1860  ;  'Essais  de  Critique  et  d'Histoire,' 
12mo,  Paris,  1858,  and  'Nouveaux  Essais,'  &C,  Svo,  Paris,  1865, 
each  of  which  volumes  consisted  of  a  collection  of  articles 
originally  contributed  to  the  '  Revue  des  Deux  Moudes,'  the 
'Journal  des  Debats,'  and  the  '  Revue  de  lTnstruction  publique;' 
'LTdealisme  anglais  :  Etude  sur  Carlyle,'  12mo,  Paris,  1S64,  and 
'Le  Positivisme  anglais:  Etude  sur  Stuart  Mill,'  12mo,  Paris, 
1864,  each  of  which  formed  a  part  of  the  '  Bibliotheque  de 
Philosophic  coiitenrporaine,'  and  the  latter  of  which  was  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  published  in  8vo,  London,  1870; 
'  Philosophic  de  l'Art.  Lemons  Professees  a  l'Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts,'  12mo,  Paris,  1865,  and  '  Philosophie  de  l'Art  en  Italie,' 
&c,  12mo,  Paris,  1867,  each  of  which  formed  one  of  of  the 
series  entitled  '  Bibliotheque  de  Philosophie  contemporaine,'  as 
did  also  a  treatise  '  De  lTdeal  dans  l'Art,'  &c,  Svo,  Paris,  &c, 
1867,  English  translation  by  J.  Durand ;  '  The  Ideal  in  Art,' 
12mo,  New  York,  1S70  ;  De  lTutelligence,'  2  vols.,  Svo,  Paris, 
1870  ;  and  '  Notes  on  England.  Translated  by  W.  F.  Rae, 
with  an  Introduction  by  the  Translator.  Reprinted,  with  Addi- 
tions, from  the  "  Daily  News,"'  Svo,  London,  1872.  The  most 
characteristic  of  M.  Taine's  achievements,  however,  is  perhaps 
his  production  of  a  work  entitled  '  Histoire  de  la  Litterature 
anglaise,'  4  vols.,  Svo,  Paris,  1S63-64,  English  translation  by 
H.  Van  Laun,  with  a  Preface  by  the  author,  2  vols.,  Svo, 
Edinburgh,  1871,  in  which,  whilst  his  criticism  is  generaUy 
sympathetic,  he  propounds  theories  of  some  novelty  and  in 
accordance  with  the  doctrines  which  have  otherwise  won  for 
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him  the  reputation  of  a  favourer  of  fatalism.  The  three 
primary  forces  which  "call  forth  and  regulate  the  unknown 
creations  towards  which  the  current  of  ages  is  drawing  us,"  are 
race,  milieu,  and  momentum.  The  literature  of  a  nation  de- 
pends on  the  national  history  and  character,  and  it  follows  con- 
versely that  the  history  of  a  nation  may  he  constructed  from  a 
perusal  of  its  literature.  From  a  literary  work  we  can  argue  to 
the  psychology  of  an  individual,  often  to  that  of  an  epoch,  and 
occasionally  to  that  of  a  whole  race.  Thus  a  great  poem,  a 
fine  romance,  or  the  confessions  of  a  man  of  superior  intellect, 
will  impart  more  instruction  than  a  pile  of  histories,  than  fifty 
volumes  of  charters  or  a  hundred  volumes  of  treaties.  In  seek- 
ing for  a  national  literature  the  most  adapted  for  the  illustration 
of  his  principles,  M.  Taine  found  it  in  the  literary  history  of 
England,  which  he  divides  into  four  periods  :— (1)  Les  Origines, 
■which  commences  in  the  Scandinavian  forests,  and  virtually 
ends  with  Chaucer  and  his  followers  ;  (2)  the  Renaissance,  which 
has  to  deal  with  the  collossal  minds  of  the  Elizabethan  era, 
and  lasts  till  the  Restoration  ;  (3)  the  Age  Classique,  includ- 
ing in  its  scope  a  magnificent  procession  of  poets,  essayists, 
historians,  and  orators,  and  bringing  us  down  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  (4)  the  Age  Moderne,  commenc- 
ing with  Burns,  embracing  the  period  of  the  "  Lake  Poets," 
and  ending  with  Lord  Byron. 

*  TAIT,  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  and  MOST  REVEREND 
ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTER- 
BURY, son  of  Craufurd  Tait,  Esq.,  of  Harviestoun,  Clackman- 
nanshire, a  Scottish  laird  and  lawyer,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  on 
the  22nd  of  December,  1811,  and  received  his  earlier  education 
successively  at  the  High  School  and  the  Academy  of  his  native 
city.  In  1827  he  entered  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  in 
1830  was  elected,  by  the  votes  of  the  professors,  as  an  exhibi- 
tioner on  Snell's  foundation  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
gained  an  open  scholarship  within  a  month  of  his  matriculation. 
He  graduated  as  B.A.  on  the  5th  of  December,  1833,  when  he 
wast  first  class  in  classics  ;  proceeded  M.A.  on  the  25th  of  May, 
1836  ;  took  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  on  the  20th  of  October,  1842  ; 
and  was  created  D.D.  in  1869.  He  became  a  fellow  and  tutor 
of  his  college  ;  and  in  1841,  the  year  in  which  he  acted  as 
public  examiner,  was  one  of  the  four  tutors  who  drew  the 
attention  of  the  University  authorities  to  Tract  XC.  of  the 
'Tracts  for  the  Times,'  which,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor and  Heads  of  Houses,  March  15th,  1841,  was  censured  for 
affirming  the.  proposition  that  men  holding  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  might  honestly  subscribe  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  authorship  of  the  Tract  was  next  day 
acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  with  an  avowal  of  his 
continued  belief  in  the  soundness  of  its  teaching.  In  1838 
Mr.  Tait's  proposed  candidature  for  the  lucrative  professorship 
of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Sir  Daniel  K.  Sandford,  was  barred  by  the  fact  of  his  being  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  which  he  took  deacon's 
orders  in  1836,  and  was  admitted  to  the  priesthood  in  1838. 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  Arnold,  June  12th,  1842,  he  was  elected  to 
succeed  him  in  the  head-mastership  of  Rugby  School,  and 
performed  the  duties  of  this  office  until  1849,  when  a  severe 
illness,  induced  by  his  anxious  and  incessant  application,  which 
showed  itself  in  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  school,  warned 
him  to  resign.  Early  in  1850  he  received  the  appointment  of 
Dean  of  Carlisle  ;  where,  although  he  subsequently  professed 
in  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  was  a  certain  number  of  years  in 
finding  out  what  the  duties  of  a  Dean  in  the  Church  of  England 
might  happen  to  be,  he  displayed  great  activity  in  the  origination 
of  additional  pulpit  services  on  Sundays,  in  the  visitation  of  the 
poor,  the  instruction  of  the  young  and  ignorant,  and  the  super- 
intendance  of  charities.  As  custodian  of  the  cathedral,  one  of 
his  chief  cares  was  the  restoration  of  that  building,  which  was 
effected  at  a  cost  of  about  15,000i. ;  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  his 
exertions  that  the  Grammar  School  of  the  city  was  rebuilt,  and 
its  system  of  education  extended  and  improved.  He  was  also 
an  active  member  of  the  Oxford  University  Commission,  1850— 
52,  the  secretary  of  which  was  his  friend  Dr.  Stanley,  in  con- 
junction with  whom  he  had  formerly  produced  a  pamphlet  on 
the  '  Revival  of  the  Professorial  System.' 

Dr.  Tait,  who  had  married  whilst  at  Rugby,  lost  five  children 
by  scarlet  fever  in  the  spring  of  1856,  a  circumstance  which 
evoked  much  sympathy  from  all  quarters,  including  the  highest, 
and  which  possibly  quickened  the  perception  of  his  merit  on 
the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  the  see  of  London,  consequent 
upon  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Blomfield.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  vacant  bishopric  in  October,  1856,  and  was  enthroned  in 
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St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  the  4th  of  December  following.  He 
signalised  his  incumbency,  which  extended  over  more  than 
twelve  years,  by  the  kindly  and  comprehensive  manner  in 
which  he  was  able  to  reproduce  for  himself  the  thoughts  and 
position  of  others,  to  understand  their  difficulties,  and  to  make 
allowance  for  their  exaggerations.  He  brought  to  his  new 
sphere  of  duty  the  same  benevolent  interest  in  the  people 
which  he  had  manifested  in  the  artizans  of  Carlisle.  Ho 
preached  in  Covent  Garden  Market ;  to  the  weavers  of  Bethnal 
Green  ;  and  to  omnibus-drivers  and  cabmen  in  a  stable-yard 
at  Islington.  He  took  part  also  in  the  special  services  at 
St.  Paul's  and  at  Westminster  Abbey,  where  his  sermons  were 
characterised  by  their  robust  sense,  their  interesting  reference 
to  past  or  current  history,  their  close,  logical  argument,  and 
kindly  and  pointed  appeal.  The  sermons  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  his  capacity  of  select  preacher,  1844 — 
45,  are  equally  unaffected,  while  exhibiting  more  learning  and 
elaboration.  They  were  republished  about  fifteen  years  after 
their  delivery,  together  with  a  few  miscellaneous  sermons,  as  an 
antidote  to  the  'Essays  and  Reviews,' and  entitled  'The  Dangers 
and  Safeguards  of  Modern  Theology.  Containing  Suggestions 
offered  to  the  Theological  Student  under  present  Difficulties  (a 
revised  edition),  and  other  Discourses,'  8vo,  London,  1861. 
The  most  remarkable  of  Dr.  Tait's  exertions  for  the  spiritual 
advantage  of  his  diocese  is  his  establishment  of  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Bishop  of  London's  Fund,"  propounded  in 
May,  1863,  for  the  purpose  of  a  complete  re -organisation  of 
the  church  system  in  the  metropolis,  and  an  extension  of  it 
so  comprehensive  as  to  make  up  for  arrears,  and  to  provide 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  future.  His  plan  was  to  raise  the 
sum  of  l,000,000i.  in  the  course  of  ten  years  ;  and  although 
this  has  not  been  completely  realised,  a  vast  amount  of 
beneficence  in  this  direction  has  been  the  result.  On  the 
4th  of  December,  1868,  Dr.  Tait  was  unanimously  elected  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  the  arch i episcopal  see  of  Canterbury, 
in  which  he  was  confirmed  on  the  30th  of  December  ;  and  the 
duties  of  which,  owing  to  his  failing  health,  which  necessitated 
first  repose  and  then  foreign  travel,  it  was  found  expedient  to 
lighten  by  the  consecration,  in  1870,  of  Dr.  Edward  Parry  as 
Suffragan  Bishop  of  Dover. 

The  incidental  honours  of  Dr.  Tait  are  numerous.  He  is  one 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council ;  an  Extraordinary  Visitor  of 
Eton  College ;  Visitor  of  All  Souls'  and  Merton  Colleges, 
Oxford ;  President  of  the  Council  of  King's  College,  London ; 
Visitor  of  Dulwich  College,  of  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canter- 
bury, and  of  other  collegiate  and  scholastic  institutions  ;  Presi- 
dent of  various  religious  societies ;  and  a  principal  Trustee  of 
the  British  Museum. 

Dr.  Tait  has  published  several  Lectures,  Addresses,  Speeches, 
and  Charges ;  amongst  the  last  of  which  may  be  especially 
mentioned  his  'Charge  delivered  at  his  primary  Visitation,' 
8vo,  London,  first  seven  editions,  1858,  which  occupied  five 
hours  in  speaking,  and  treated  extensively  the  most  pressing 
ecclesiastical  matters  of  the  day.  Two  other  wor,ks  remain  to 
be  particularised  : — '  The  Word  of  God  and  the  Ground  of  Faith. 
Sermons,  &c.,'  2  parts,  8vo,  London,  1863 — 64  ;  and  '  Harmony 
of  Revelation  and  the  Sciences,'  &c,  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1864. 

TAYLOR,  ISAAC.  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  930.]  In  1862  Mr. 
Taylor  published  a  volume,  entitled  'The  Spirit  of  Hebrew 
Poetry,'  which  had  been  originally  delivered  as  a  course  of  lec- 
tures at  Edinburgh.  During  1864  he  wrote  a  series  of  papers  in 
'  Good  Words,'  with  the  general  title  of  '  Personal  Recollections,' 
and  he  was  busily  occupied  in  writing  an  essay  on  the  religious 
history  of  England  during  the  previous  fifty  years,  when,  in  the 
spring  of  1865,  he  was  seized  with  the  illness  which,  after  three 
months  of  suffering,  proved  fatal.  He  died  at  his  residence, 
Stanford  Rivers,  Essex,  on  the  28th  of  June,  1865,  within  a  few 
weeks  of  the  completion  of  his  78th  year.  A  revised  edition  of 
his  memoir  of  his  sister,  Jane  Taylor,  with  '  The  Family  Pen,' 
an  essay  from  the  '  Personal  Recollections '  prefixed,  appeared 
posthumously,  under  the  editorship  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Taylor,  who  added  a  brief  sketch  of  his  father's  life  ;  the  title  of 
the  whole  being  '  The  Family  Pen.  Memorials,  Biographical 
and  Literary,  of  the  Taylor  Family  of  Ongar,'  2  vols.  12mo, 
London,  1867. — His  eldest  sister,  Mrs.  Gilbert  (Ann  Taylor, 
born  January  30,  1782,  noticed  in  the  E.  C.  memoir  of  the 
Taylors  of  Ongar),  died  at  Nottingham,  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1866,  within  a  few  weeks  of  having  completed  her  84th  year. 
Isaac  Taylor's  eldest  son, — 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Twick- 
enham, born  at  Stanford  Rivers,  March  3rd,  1829,  is  the  author 
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of '  The  Liturgy  and  the  Dissenters,'  and  one  or  two  other  theo- 
logical pamphlets  ;  but  he  has  hest  maintained  the  hereditary 
title  of  the  Family  Pen  to  literary  distinction  by  the  volume 
entitled  '  Words  and  Places;  or,  Etymological  Illustrations  of 
Hi  lory,  Ethnology,  and  Geography,'  8vo,  1864,  of  which  a 
"  second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,"  was  published  in  18(i5. 
This  is  a  work  of  great  research  as  well  as  erudition,  and  lias 
done  more  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  local  names  of  English 
places  than  any  bonk  yet  published. 

TAYLOR,  JAMES,  one  of  the  inventors  of  steam  navigation, 
w ; 1 1  born  in  1758.  In  1786,  when  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Mr. 
Patrick  Miller,  of  Dalswinton,  Dumfriesshire,  he  was  familiar 
with  the  experiments  made  by  that  gentleman  on  boats  propelled 
by  hand-worked  wheels  or  paddles.  According  to  a  memorial 
presented  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  nearly  thirty 
years  afterwards,  Mr.  Taylor  told  Mr.  Miller  that  the  results  of 
the  experiments  would  not  be  important  unless  a  better  motive 
power  were  employed,  and  advised  the,  t  rial  of  a  steam  engine  to 
move  the  wheels.  Mr.  Miller  asked  Taylor  to  show  how  the 
engine  could  be  connected  with  the  wheels,  which  he  did  by 
means  of  a  few  rough  sketches.  Mr.  Miller  then  desired  Mr. 
Taylor  to  find  an  engineer  who  could  construct  a  small  steam 
engine  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Mr  Symington  was  applied 
to,  and  the  three  then  worked  the  idea  into  practical  form, 
under  the  circumstances  narrated  in  Miller,  Patrick,  E.  C.  S. 
col.  890,  and  Symington,  William,  E.  C.  S.  col.  1125.  Mr.  Taylor 
drew  up  an  account  of  the  man-boat  voyage  of  1787,  and  another 
of  the  steamboat  voyage  of  1788,  for  insertion  in  several  Scotch 
newspapers  ;  but  in  neither  account  did  he  mention  his  own 
name  as  an  inventor.  Another  little  steamboat,  more  successful 
than  the  first,  was  launched  and  tried  in  1789  ;  but  Mr.  Taylor 
coidd  never  again  persuade  Mr.  Miller  to  continue  his  researches, 
or  to  take  out  a  patent,  which  had  at  one  time  been  proposed. 
This  is  all  that  seems  to  be  known  of  Mr.  Taylor's  connection 
with  steam-engine  discoveries  or  inventions.  Mr.  Alexander 
Nasmyth,  the  artist,  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Taylor,  in  1834,  states 
that  he  was  present  at  the  conversation  in  1787  ;  that  Taylor 
suggested  the  use  of  a  steam  engine  ;  and  that  the  suggestion 
was  evidently  a  novel  one  to  Miller  ;  but  the  letter  contains 
nothing  further  concerning  the  invention  of  steam  navigation. 
Mr.  Bennett  Woodcroft,  in  an  analysis  of  the  evidence  on  this 
subject,  states  that  Mr.  Miller  undoubtedly  availed  himself  of 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  several  experi- 
ments ;  but  he  adds,  "  It  is  clear  from  his  own  statements  and 
those  of  his  friends,  that  he  (Taylor)  was  neither  the  inventor  of 
the  machinery  by  which  either  of  those  boats  was  driven,  nor  of 
the  mode  of  connecting  the  engine  to  the  boat  and  wheels.  This, 
it  is  admitted,  was  done  by  Symington.  Neither  was  Mr. 
Taylor  the  first  person  to  suggest  the  use  of  the  steam  engine  to 
propel  boats."  In  other  words,  his  merits  consisted  in  suggest- 
ing and  assisting,  not  in  discovering  or  inventing.  Mr.  Taylor 
died  at  Cumnock,  Ayrshire,  September  28th,  1825.  The  govern- 
ment gave  a  pension  of  50L  per  annum  to  his  widow,  and  after- 
wards a  gift  of  501.  to  each  of  his  four  daughters. 

*  TCIUHATCHEF,  PIERRE  DE,  geologist  and  physical 
geographer,  was  born  at  Gatschina,  near  St.  Petersburg,  in  1812. 
His  connection  with  the  Russian  Embassy  at  Constantinople  led 
to  his  residence  for  three  years  in  that  city,  and  to  his  taking  an 
interest  in  the  scientific  exploration  of  Asia  Minor.  In  order  to 
qualify  himself  for  this  task  he  quitted  the  diplomatic  service  in 
1844,  and  went  through  a  course  of  study  at  the  Mining  School  of 
Frieberg.  In  1846  he  made  a  tour  through  the  Altai  Mountains, 
under  the  direction  of  his  government,  and  wrote  a  report 
thereon.  This  done,  he  prepared  for  the  more  arduous  work 
which  he  had  planned  by  giving  up  his  official  appointment  and 
realising  his  property.  He  has  since  passed  most  of  his  time  in 
travelling  about  Asia  Minor,  and  examining  that  country  in  its 
botanical,  zoological,  meteorological,  geological,  and  archaeo- 
logical aspects.  The  intervals  between  his  various  journeys 
have  been  mainly  passed  in  Paris.  The  results  of  his  researches 
have  been  given  in  various  articles,  but  his  great  literary  work 
is  '  Asie  Meneure,  description  physique,  statistique  et  archeo- 
logique  de  cette  contr6e,'  7  vols.  8vo  and  4to,  Paris,  1853 — 1869. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  France,  and  of 
many  other  learned  institutions. 

TEMMINCK,  CONRAD  JACOB  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  956], 
was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  March  31,  1778.  Early  in  life  he 
obtained  a  situation  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  in  which  he  had  many  opportunities  of  studying  the 
objects  of  natural  history,  which  were  brought  from  time  to 
time  from  the  East  Indies     His  father,  who  had  a  taste  for 


natural  history,  became  acquainted  with  Lc  Vaillanl,  and  the 
specimens  which  that  traveller  brought  home  from  Africa 
were  prepared  by  the  younger  Temmiiick,  who  thus  acquired 
great  skill  in  the  preservation  of  animals.  J  lis  mode  of  prepar- 
ing fishes  is  known  as  "Temniinck's  method."  His  intimacy  with 
Le  Vaillant  had  much  influence  in  forming  his  ta  le  for  zoology, 
but  Bernhard  Meyer,  the  ornithologist,  was  hi  mo  t  influential 
friend  and  instructor.  His  first  Contribution  to  literature  was  a 
systematic;  catalogue  of  the  collection  of  birds  and  monkey) 
which  he  had  himself  formed.  1 1  is  most  important  uork  was  a 
'  Manuel  d'Ornithologie,'  which  first  appeared  in  1815,  but  was 

afterwards  enlarged  into  four  volumes,  8vo,  1835 — 40.  Another 

work  of  importance  is  a  '  Nouveau  Recueil  de  Planches 
coloriees  d'Oiseau.x,'  folio,  1820 — 44,  consisting  of  000  plate  . 
In  1820  he  became  director  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  at 
Leyden,  which  he  soon  rendered  one  of  the  finest  museums  in 
Europe.  He  always  took  an  interest  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
wrote  several  valuable  works  respecting  them  ;  amongst  Others, 
'  Coup  d'ccil  general  sur  les  possessions  Neerlandaises  dans 
lTnde  Archinelagique,'  3  vols.  8vo,  Leyden,  1847 — 49.  lie 
superintended  the  '  Verb  and  el  in  gen  over  de  natuurlijke  Ges- 
chiedenis  des  Nederlandsche  over  seesche  bezittingen,'  3  vols, 
folio,  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  officers  of  the  Leyden 
Museum.  He  materially  assisted  Von  Siebold  in  his  work 
entitled  '  Fauna  Japonica.'  He  was  a  member  of  most  of  the 
principal  scientific  bodies  of  Europe,  and  received  many  honours. 
He  died  January  30,  1858. 

♦TEMPLE,  RIGHT  REVEREND  FREDERICK', 
BISHOP  OF  EXETER,  son  of  the  late  Major  Octavius  Temple, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  was  born  on  the  30th  of 
November,  1821,  at  Santa  Maura,  Ionian  Islands  ;  and  was 
educated  at  Blundell's  School,  Tiverton,  and  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  entered  in  1839,  and  of  which  he  became  suc- 
cessively scholar,  fellow,  and  tutor.  He  graduated  as  B.A.  on 
the  18th  of  May,  1842,  when  he  was  double  first-class  ;  proceeded 
M.A.  on  the  ltth  of  March,  1847  ;  and  took  the  degrees  of  B.D. 
and  D.D.  in  June,  1858.  He  was  ordained  deacon  by  Dr.  Bagot, 
then  Bishop  of  Oxford,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1846,  and  priest,  by 
Bishop  Wilberforce,  on  the  19th  of  December,  1847  ;  and  in 
1848  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Training  College,  Kneller 
Hall,  near  Twickenham.  He  resigned  this  office  in  1855  ;  and 
having  for  some  time  held  an  inspectorship  of  training  schools, 
was  elected  head  master  of  Rugby  School,  on  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1857,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Goulburn,  thus  being  the 
third  Balliol  scholar  selected  successively  for  this  honour.  He 
endeavoured  to  extend  the  eff  icacy  of  the  school  by  -widening  the 
area  of  the  operation  of  its  endowments  and  advantages ;  a 
course  of  conduct  for  which,  as  well  as  for  his  defence  of  the  pro- 
posed disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  he  was  attacked  with 
offensive  vigour  and  personality  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Newdegate,  on 
the  26th  of  October,  1868,  when  that  gentleman  met  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Conservative  candidates  for  North  Warwickshire, 
in  the  Town  Hall,  Rugby.  Mr.  Newdegate  professed  to  find  in 
his  defence  of  the  interests  of  his  constituents,  so  far  as  these 
were  concerned  in  the  endowments  of  the  school,  a  reason  for 
the  irritation  of  Dr.  Temple  ;  "  and  I  am  apprehensive,"  he  said, 
"  that  his  determination  to  take  this  property  from  you,  and  his 
hitherto  want  of  success  in  that  object,  has  exasperated  him 
against  me  as  your  representative."  Dr.  Temple  made  several 
endeavours  to  mount  the  platform  in  the  course  of  the  strictures 
of  Mr.  Newdegate  ;  but  was  opiposed  in  every  effort,  and  finally 
ejected  from  the  meeting  by  force.  He  was  recalled  upon  Mr. 
Newdegate's  suggestion,  but  the  meeting  had  become  demor- 
alised ;  and  as  no  one  coidd  hear  a  sentence  Dr.  Temple  spoke, 
the  chairman  in  despair  dissolved  the  assembly,  declaring  it  im- 
possible that  it  should  be  continued  in  consequence  of  the 
tumult  and  disturbances.  The  good  service  which  Dr.  Temple 
had  done  the  Gladstone  administration  in  the  apology  for  mea- 
sures which  were  so  obnoxious  to  Mr.  Newdegate,  was,  however, 
rewarded  by  his  nomination  to  the  bishopric  of  Exeter,  October 
1869  ;  an  appointment  which  gave  rise  to  an  excitement  and 
discussion  of  almost  national  dimensions,  on  account  of  Dr. 
Temple's  connection  with  the  volume  entitled  '  Essays  and  Re- 
views,' Svo,  London,  1S60,  to  which  he  had  contributed  the  first 
of  the  seven  articles  of  which  it  was  composed.  An  opposition 
was  organised,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  English  Church  L'nion, 
at  Devonport,  October  11th.  1S69,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
to  request  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter  to  refuse  to  act  upon 
the  royal  conge  d'  elire.  Dr.  Pusey  with  unusual  virulence  de- 
scribed the  appointment  as  a  horrible  scandal  ;  and  preferred 
disestablishment  at  once,  which  "  must  come  in  ten  rears  at 
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latest,"  rather  than  that  the  Church  should  wait  to  be  bared  of 
all  external  help  until  after  it  had  been  paralysed  by  such  ap- 
pointments. The  Bishop-nominate,  Dr.  Pusey  said,  was  "  re- 
commended as  the  guardian  of  the  faith  which  once  he  de- 
stroyed ;  as  a  chief  pastor  of  the  sheep  whom  once  he  betrayed 
to  the  wolf."  The  conge  d'  elire  was  "  Gazetted"  on  the  26th  of 
October  ;  and  about  the  same  time  Dr.  Temple,  in  a  letter  to  a 
public  journal,  expressed  his  regret  at  the  anxiety  and  excite- 
ment >\ih  ed  by  I  lis  nomination,  and  which  he  would  be  glad  to 
be  able  to  allay.  Still  he  felt  it  inexpedient,  as  likely  to  form  a 
precedent  for  the  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Church,  to  make  any  other  declaration  than  those  which  the 
law  required.  lie  declined,  therefore,  to  oiler  any  explanatory 
statement ;  and  confidently  trusted  Unit  personal  intercourse 
with  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  would  dissipate  all  uncomfortable 
feeling.  On  the  28th  of  October  he  received  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Rugby  an  address  expressive  of  their  mingled  congratu- 
lation at  his  promotion  and  regret  at  his  departure.  His  election 
took  place  on  the  1 1th  of  November,  when  a  majority  of  thirteen 
against  a  minority  of  six  voted  in  his  favour,  the  opposition  in 
tlie  ( 'hapter  being  led  by  Dr.  Trower,  sub-dean  of  the  diocese, 
and  formerly  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  who,  with  other  remonstrants, 
renewed  the  apposition  on  the  continuation  of  the  election,  in 
Bow  Church,  London,  on  the  8th  of  December.  The  case  of  the 
objectors  was  stated  at  length  by  Dr.  Deane,  Q.C.,  and,  at  the 
close  of  his  arguments,  the  Vicar-General,  Sir  Travers  Twiss, 
declared  that  the  statute  gave  him  no  discretion,  and  that  he  was 
bound  to  confirm  the  choice  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  ;  upon 
which  the  Bishop-elect  made  the  usual  declaration.  Still  the 
opposition  did  not  determine  ;  and  four  bishops  sent  in  written 
protests  against  his  consecration,  which  took  place  on  the  21st  of 
December,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  whilst  four  other  bishops,  in 
a  less  formal  manner,  signified  their  dissent  from  the  proceedings. 
The  new  bishop  was  enthroned  in  his  own  Cathedral  of  Exeter, 
on  the  29th  of  December,  when  he  preached  a  sermon  from  the 
text,  "  The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us."  It  was 
now  possible  for  Dr.  Temple  to  make  some  concession  ;  and  at  a 
meeting  of  Convocation,  February  9th,  1870,  it  was  announced 
by  Archdeacon  Freeman — authoritatively,  although  not  on  the 
Bishop's  behalf — that  the  obnoxious  essay  should  not  appear  in 
any  future  edition  of  the  '  Essays  and  Reviews.'  This  announce- 
ment was  met  with  another  on  the  part  of  Archdeacon  Denison, 
that  he  "  would  surcease  from  the  opposition  "  he  intended  pro- 
ceeding with  against  Dr.  Temple  ;  whilst  the  latter,  on  the  11th 
of  February,  explained  that  in  withdrawing  the  Essay  he  did  not 
mean  any  retraction  of  what  he  had  written,  or  condemnation  of 
the  other  essayists.  He  admitted  the  book  might  have  done 
harm — Luther's  writings  had  perhaps  done  harm — but  it  had 
done  much  more  good.  It  was  better,  he  thought,  to  allow  dis- 
cussion within  the  Church  than  to  compel  it  to  take  an  un- 
healthy form  outside. 

The  academical  and  other  educational  experience  of  Dr. 
Temple  has  been  in  various  ways  turned  to  public  account ;  and 
he  is  especially  known  as  an  important  member  of  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission,  whose  '  Report,'  folio,  London,  1868,  based 
upon  nineteen  other  volumes  of  '  Evidence,'  folio,  London,  1868, 
is  all  but  exhaustive  and  inestimable.  It  may  be  added  that  in 
the  year  after  the  publication  of  'Essays  and  Reviews/  Dr. 
Temple  published  a  volume,  apparently  intended  as  a  manifesto 
of  orthodoxy,  entitled  '  Sermons  preached  in  Rugby  Chapel  in 
1858—60,'  8vo,  London,  1861. 

TENERANI,  PIETRO,  CAVALIERE.  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col. 
960.]  This  distinguished  Italian  scidptor  died  at  Rome  on  the 
15th  of  December,  1869. 

TENNENT,  SIR  JAMES  EMERSON,  BART.  [E.  C.  vol. 
v.  col.  962.]  Sir  James  resigned  his  secretaryship  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  1867,  and  in  the  same  year  was  made  a  baronet. 
He  died  suddenly,  from  apoplexy,  in  Pimlico,  London,  March 
the  5th,  1869. 

*  TENNYSON,  ALFRED,  D.C.L.  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  965.] 
The  life,  and  it  may  be  almost  said  the  existence,  of  the 
Laureate  is  chiefly  known  to  the  outer  world  by  the  fre- 
quently recurring  publication  of  his  several  works  ;  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  his  breach  of  the  rule  of  seclusion 
which  ordinarily  governs  his  conduct  being  his  appearance  at  an 
Oxford  Commemoration,  at  which  the  University  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  The  expected  volume,  the 
issue  of  which,  as  mentioned  in  the  notice  to  which  the  pre- 
sent one  is  supplementary,  had  been  delayed,  was  at  length 
published  with  the  title  of  '  Idylls  of  the  King,'  8vo,  London, 
1858,  &c,  of  which  a  new  edition,  with  a  noble  '  Dedication'  to 


the  memory  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  was  published  in  1862,' 
the  '  Dedication'  being  one  of  the  few  poems  the  production  of 
which  has  prevented  the  laureateship,  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  hands, 
from  being  a  sinecure.  The  '  Idylls '  consisted  of  four  poems,) 
which  were  severally  published,  with  illustrations  by  Gustavo 
Dord,  as  '  Enid,'  folio,  London,  1868,  French  translation,  folio, 
Paris,  1869  ;  '  Vivien,' folio,  London,  1867,  French  translation, 
folio,  Paris,  1868  ;  'Elaine,'  4to,  London,  1867,  French  transla- 
tion, folio,  Paris,  1867  ;  and  1  Guineveve,'  folio,  London,  1867/ 
French  translation,  folio,  Paris,  1868.  The  'Idylls  of  the 
King '  present  an  image  of  the  hero  of  ancient  national  romance, 
King  Arthur,  to  the  exposition  of  whose  character  and  fate  the 
author  returned  ten  years  afterwards  in  '  The  Holy  Grail,  and 
other  Poems,'  8vo,  London,  1869,  &c,  in  which,  besides  the 
eponymous  poem,  occur  the  legends  entitled  '  The  Coming  of 
Arthur,'  '  Pelleas  and  Ettarre,'  and  '  The  Passing  of  Arthur,' 
with  a  few  miscellaneous  poems,  which  include  '  The  Northern 
Farmer 'and  'The  Death  of  Lucretius,'  the  last  of  which  had 
appeared  a  few  months  previously  in  '  Macmillan's  Magazine.' 
The  other  more  recent  works  of  Mr.  Tennyson  include  a  short' 
poem  addressed  to  the  Princess  Alexandra,  entitled  'A  Wel- 
come,' &c,  8vo,  London,  1863,  and  an  edition,  illuminated  by 
Owen  Jones,  4to,  London,  1863  ;  and  '  Enoch  Arden,  and  other 
Poems,'  8vo,  London,  1864,  a  volume  which  also  contained 
'  Ay lmer's  Field '  and  '  Sea  Dreams,' a  shorter  piece,  originally 
published  in  'Macmillan's  Magazine,'  and  which,  despite  the 
apparent  homeliness  of  the  theme — the  thoughts  and  conversa- 
tions of  a  city  clerk  and  his  wife,  in  lodgings  at  the  sea-side,  on 
account  of  their  little  daughter's  health— exhibits  a  high  imagi- 
native quality.  It  was  in  this  volume  that  the  public  first 
became  acquainted  with '  The  Northern  Farmer,'  to  whom,  as 
has  been  seen,  Mr.  Tennyson  returned  in  '  The  Holy  Grail,'  &c, 
and  who  presents  an  extraordinarily  faithful  picture  of  a  stolid 
agriculturist  pouring  forth  his  ideas  in  the  dialect  of  North 
Lincolnshire.  An  edition  of  '  Enoch  Arden,'  illustrated  by 
Arthur  Hughes,  was  published  in  1865  ;  a  Danish  translation, 
in  12mo,  Copenhagen,  1866 ;  and  a  Latin  version,  by  W.  Selwyn, 
in  the  following  year,  entitled  '  Enoch  Arden.  Poema  Tenny- 
sonianum,  Latine  redditum,'  &c,  4to,  London  and  Cambridge, 
1867.  Mr.  Tennyson's  latest  volume  is  one  containing  twelve 
brief  lyrics,  which,  about  the  year  1866,  he  was  requested  by 
Mr.  Sullivan  to  produce  as  a  "  little  song  cycle,  German  fashion, 
for  him  to  exercise  his  art  upon.  He  had  been  " — the  words  are 
from  Mr.  Tennyson's  preface — "  very  successful  in  setting  such 
old  songs  as  '  Orpheus  with  his  lute,' and  I  drest  up  for  him,  partly 
in  the  old  style,  a  puppet  whose  almost  only  merit  is,  perhaps, 
that  it  can  dance  to  Mr.  Sullivan's  instrument.  I  am  sorry  that 
my  four-year-old  puppet  should  have  to  dance  at  all  in  the  dark 
shadow  of  these  days  [December,  1870] ;  but  the  music  is  now 
completed,  and  I  am  bound  by  my  promise."  The  result  of  the 
labours  of  poet  and  composer  was  entitled  '  The  Window  :  or, 
the  Songs  of  the  Wrens.  Words  written  for  Music  by  Alfred 
Tennyson.  The  Music  by  Arthur  Sullivan,'  4to,  London,  1871. 
A  recent  poem,  a  new  Idyll  of  the  King,  entitled  '  The  Last 
Tournament,'  which  appeared  in  the  'Contemporary  Review' 
for  December,  1871,  had  the  effect  of  at  once  sending  that 
periodical  through  several  editions.  Mr.  Tennyson's  works 
have  been  extensively  circulated  in  this  country  and  America, 
and  indeed  in  all  English-speaking  countries  ;  and  translations 
of  many  of  them  have  been  made  into  the  leading  continental 
languages.  '  A  Selection  from  the  Works  of  Alfred  Tennyson ' 
forms  part  of  *  Moxon's  Miniature  Poets,'  8vo,  London,  1865 ; 
and  the  '  Poetical  Works,'  &c,  4  vols.  16mo,  Leipzig,  occupy 
vols.  501 — 504  of  the  '  Tauchnitz  Collection  of  British  Authors,' 
1841,  &c.  Amongst  the  works  illustrative  of  his  poems  or  his 
genius,  may  be  mentioned,  '  An  Index  to  "  In  Memoriam," ' 
8vo,  London,  1862,  "in  which  every  separate  clause  is  referred 
to  under  the  headings  of  one  or  more  of  the  principal  word 
contained  in  it " ;  '  Analysis  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam," 
16mo,  1862,  by  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  of  Brighton, 
small  work  well  calculated  to  assist  the  general  reader  to 
comprehension  of  the  poem ;  Mr.  A.  H.  Japp's  '  Three  Gre 
Teachers  of  our  own  Time :  being  an  Attempt  to  deduce  t' 
Spirit  and  Purpose  animating  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  and  Ruski 
8vo,  London,  1865;  Mr.  E.  C.  Tainsh's  'Study  of  the  Wor 
of  Alfred  Tennyson,'  &c,  8vo,  London,  1868,  new  edition,  186 
and  1870;  'A  Concordance  to  the  Entire  Works  of  Alfre 
Tennyson.  By  D.  B.  Brightwell,'  8vo,  London,  1869,  and 
London  and  Bungay,  1870;  and  'Horte  Tennysonianae  :  sive 
Ecloga3  e  Tennysono  Latine  redditaj.  Cura  A.  J.  Church,'  8vo, 
London  and  Cambridge,  1870. 
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TESTA,  riETUO,  called  IL  LUOCII KSINO,  a  celebrated 
Italian  painter  and  engraver,  was  born  at  Lucca  in  1G17.  lie. 
wan  first  a  pupil  ol"  Paoliui  at  Lucca,  and  then  of  P.  da  (Jortona, 
lit  Rome,  who,  however,  turned  him  out  of  his  school  for  speak- 
ing disparagingly  of  his  teaching.  After  this  he  studied  the 
works  of  Donienichino,  hut  his  manner  is  considered  to  have 
been  influenced  by  his  intimacy  with  N.  Poussin.  He  was  a 
laborious  student,  and  is  said  to  have  made  drawings  of  all  the 
principal  antiquities  in  Rome.  His  imagination  was  fertile  ;  he 
possessed  much  poetic  feeling,  his  style  was  varied  and  vigorous, 
and  he  composed  with  facility;  but  he  was  of  a  gloomy  tempera- 
ment, sarcastic  in  speech,  and  unsocial,  and  he  had  tew  friends 
and  fewer  patrons.  He  drowned  himself  in  the  Tiber  in  1650. 
His  best  pictures  are  '  The  Death  of  Beato  Angelo,'  in  S.  Martino 
a  Monte ;' Joseph  sold  by  his  Brethren,' in  the  Gallery  of  the 
Capitol;  and  'The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,'  in  the  Spada 
Palace.  He  painted  some  works  for  churches  in  Lucca,  and  a 
cupola  in  the  oratory  of  the  Lippi  Palace.  Testa  is  perhaps  more 
widely  known  as  an  engraver  than  a  painter.  He  left  many  prints 
etched  in  a  free  and  masterly  manner  from  his  own  designs. 

TEXIER,  CHARLES -FELIX -MARIE,  a  distinguished 
French  archaeologist,  was  born  at  Versailles,  August  29th,  1802. 
Of  a  family  of  artists,  his  attention  was,  in  the  first  instance 
directed  to  architecture  ;  he  entered  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts, 
and  published  an  essay,  '  Sur  les  Ports  des  Anciens,'  which  was 
crowned  in  1831  by  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions,  and  another 
on  the  'Architecture  ct  la  Lithologie  anciennes.'  But  gradually 
his  attention  was  directed  to  archaeology,  and  in  1833  he  was 
entrusted  by  the  French  government  with  the  conduct  of  a 
mission  to  Asia  Minor,  to  examine  the  vestiges  of  antiquity 
remaining  or  discoverable  there.  During  the  next  ten  years  he 
made  four  visits  to  that  region,  and  whilst  there  diligently  ex- 
plored, measured,  and  made  drawings  of  the  various  ancient 
monuments.  At  home  he  devoted  himself  with  equal  zeal  to 
working  out  for  publication  the  results  of  his  researches.  In 
1839 — 19  he  published,  under  the  auspices  of  the  government,  a 
'  Description  de  1'  Asie  Mineure  :  Beaux-arts,  Monuments-his- 
toriques,  Plans  et  Topographies  des  Cites  antiques,'  3  vols,  folio  ; 
and  in  1842 — 52  a  '  Description  de  1'  Armenie,  de  la  Perse,  et  de 
la  Mesopotamie,'  2  vols.,  folio.  These  superb  works,  richly 
illustrated  with  line  engravings  and  chromolithographs  from  the 
drawings  of  the  author,  are  as  instructive  and  valuable  to  the 
archaeologist,  and  to  all  whose  studies  lie  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  titles,  as  they  are  gratifying  to  the  admirers  of 
handsome  books.  He  has  since  published  '  Edesse  et  ses 
Monuments,'  8vo,  Paris,  1859  ;  '  Asie  Mineure,'  8vo,  1863  ; 
and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  P.  P.  Pullan,  '  L'Architecture 
Byzantine  ;  ou  Recucil  de  Monuments  des  premiers  temps  du 
Christianisme  en  Orient,'  English  and  French  editions,  folio, 
London,  1864.  M.  Texier  received  the  decoration  of  the  legion 
of  honour  in  1837,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academie 
des  Inscriptions  in  1855.    He  died  at  Paris,  July  1,  1871. 

THACKERAY,  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  [E.  C,  vol.  v., 
col.  982].  Whilst  Mr.  Thackeray  was  at  Oxford  as  a  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  that  city  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
despatched  his  agent  to  Mr.  Dickens,  urging  the  latter  to  "  come 
down  to  make  a  speech,  and  tell  them  who  he  was,  for  he 
doubted  whether  more  than  two  of  the  electors  had  ever  heard 
of  him,  and  he  thought  there  might  be  as  many  as  six  or  eight 
who  had  heard  of  Mr.  Dickens."  Just  after  the  failure  of  Ins 
candidature  he  delivered  a  public  lecture  in  Loudon,  which  he 
introduced  with  a  reference,  that  was  full  of  good  sense,  good 
spirits,  and  good  humour,  to  his  electioneering  disappointment. 

One  of  the  most  salient  events  of  the  later  life  of  Mr. 
Thackeray,  besides  his  ordinary  activity  in  the  way  of  literary- 
production,  was  his  connection  with  the  '  Cornhill  Magazine,' 
the  first  number  of  which  was  brought  out  under  his  editorial 
care  in  January,  1860,  and  which  he  continued  to  conduct  until 
the  1st  of  April,  1862.  His  reign  of  little  more  than  two  years, 
was  characterised  by  qualities  which  endeared  him  to  his  colla- 
borateurs.  "  He  was,  says  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  in  a  short 
obituary  article  in  the  '  Cornhill,'  for  February,  1864,  "  the 
kindest  of  guides,  the  gentlest  of  rulers,  and,  as  a  fellow-work- 
man, liberal,  \rnselfish,  considerate,  beyond  compare.  It  has 
been  said  of  him  that  he  was  jealous  as  a  writer.  We  of  the 
*  Cornhill '  knew  nothing  of  such  jealousy.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  Mr.  Thackeray  gave  up  the  management  of  the  magazine, 
finding  that  there  was  much  in  the  very  nature  of  the  task  which 
embarrassed  and  annoyed  him.  He  could  not  bear  to  tell  an 
ambitious  aspirant  that  his  aspirations  were  in  vain  ;  and,  worse 
again,  he  could  not  endure  to  do  so  when  a  lady  was  his  sup- 


pliant. Their  letters  to  him  were  thorns  that  festered  in  hit 
side,  as  he  has  told  in  himself.  1  n  truth  it  was  so.  ...  He 
lacked  hardness  for  the  plane,  and  therefore,  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  he  relinquished  it."  But  in  quitting  office,  he  did  not 
sever  his  connection  with  the  .Magazine  as  a  contributor.  His 
'Roundabout  Papers,'  Hvo,  London,  1863,  and  other  edition-, 
were  commenced  in  the  first,  iiumher  ot  the  '  CoTnhflL'  wi  re 
carried  on  through  1862,  and  were  coinpletcd  in  the  early  part 
of  1863.  '  Lovel  the  Widower,'  8vo,  London,  lu6l,  and  other 
editions;  and  'The  Four  (Jeorges,'  Hvo,  London,  1*61,  whi'  h 
had  previously  been  delivered  as  lectures  in  America  and  in 
Kngland,  appeared  in  the 'Cornhill' under  his  own  editorship, 
and  a  Flench  translation  of  the  latter  '  Les  Qoatre  Georges,'  &c, 
12mo,  Paris,  1869,  by  M.  Le  Foyer,  with  a  Preface  by  .M.  I'n- 
vost-Paradol,  formed  part  of  the  collection  entitled  'Bildio- 
thequc  d'Histoire  contemporaine.'  '  Philip '  was  commenced  in 
like  circumstances,  but  was  completed  .after  its  author  had 
vacated  the  editorship.  This  work,  the  most  elaborate  of  all  his 
contributions  to  the  '  Cornhill,' was  published  with  the  title  of 
'The  Adventures  of  Philip  on  his  Way  through  the  World: 
showing  who  robbed  him,  who  helped  him,  and  who  passed  him 
by,'  3  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1862.  The  last  words  Mr.  Thackeray 
lived  to  publish,  were  those  of  a  paper  which  appeared  in  the 
'  Cornhill '  for  November,  18(53,  entitled  'Strange  to  Say,  on 
Club  Paper  ;'  in  which  he  ridiculed  a  silly  report  as  to  Lord 
Clyde,  then  recently  deceased,  which  had  spread  itself  about  the 
town.  When  Mr.  Thackeray  died  he  was  still  at  work  for  the 
'  Cornhill,' for  which  he  left  an  incomplete  novel,  upon  which  he 
wrought,  as  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Dickens,  "  in  the  healthiest  vigour 
of  his  powers.  In  respect  of  earnest  feeling,  far-seeing  purpose, 
character, incident,  and  a  certain  living  picturesquencss  blending 
the  whole,  I  believe  it  to  be  much  the  best  of  all  his  works. 
That  he  fully  meant  it  to  be  so,  that  he  had  become  strongly 
attached  to  it,  and  that  he  bestowed  great  pains  upon  it,  I  trace 
in  almost  every  page.  .  .  .  The  condition  of  the  little  pages 
of  manuscript  where  Death  stopped  his  hand,  shows  that  he  had 
carried  them  about,  and  often  taken  them  out  of  his  pocket  here 
and  there,  for  patient  revision  and  interlineation."  The  frag- 
ment thus  feelingly  commended  by  the  author's  friend  and 
fellow-novelist  was  published  in  the  '  Cornhill,'  and  afterwards 
in  a  substantive  form,  with  the  title  of  '  Denis  Duval,'  Svo, 
London,  1S67  ;  in  which  year  a  volume  appeared  in  America, 
with  an  introductory  essay  by  J.  T.  Ffields],  entitled  '  Early  and 
late  Papers  hitherto  uncollected,'  Svo,  Boston  and  Cambridge 
(U.S.),  1867.  The  only  remaining  work  calling  for  individual 
mention  is  '  The  Virginians  :  a  Tale  of  the  Last  Century,'  2  vols., 
8vo,  London,  185S — 59,  which,  like  many  other  of  the  author's 
productions,  formed  a  part  of  the  '  Tauchnitz  Collection  of  Brit- 
ish Authors,'  and  has  been  frequently  reprinted  in  this  country 
and  America.  The  smaller  productions  of  Mr.  Thackeray  have 
been  combined  in  various  groupings  both  in  English  and  in 
foreign  languages  ;  many  of  his  works  have  been  translated  into 
French,  chiefly  as  forming  part  of  a  series  entitled  '  Bibliotheque 
des  meilleurs  Romans  Strangers  ;'  and  most  of  them  have  been 
translated  into  German.  He  had  suffered  from  attacks  of  illness 
— cold  shiverings  "  which  quite  took,"  as  he  said,  "  the  power  of 
work  out  of  him" — for  more  than  a  week  before  he  died  ;  but 
the  fatal  event  came  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  On  the  night 
of  Christmas  Eve,  December  24th,  1S63,  he  was  found  lying  with 
his  head  back  on  his  pillow  and  with  his  arms  thrown  up,  ac- 
cording to  his  custom  when  very  weary,  so  peaceful,  composed, 
and  undisturbed,  that  he  appeared  to  be  asleep.  But  in  fact  he 
was  dead  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  December,  he  was  buried  in  a 
simple  grave  at  Kensal  Green,  where,  wrote  Mr.  Dickens,  "the 
heads  of  a  great  concourse  of  his  fellow-workers  in  the  Arts,  were 
bowed  around  his  tomb."  A  bust  by  Marochetti  has  since  been 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Poet's  Corner,  Westminster,  and  near 
it  his  friend  Dickens  now  lies. 

Of  the  works  published  in  illustration  of  his  life  and  career 
may  be  mentioned  Mr.  James  Hannay's  '  Brief  Memoir,'  &c, 
Svo,  Edinburgh,  1S64,  reprinted  from  the  '  Edinburgh  Courant ;' 
Mr.  William  B.  Reed's  '  Haud  Immemor :  a  few  Personal  Recol- 
lections of  Mr.  Thackeray  in  Philadelphia.  [With  Extracts  from 
his  Correspondence],' Svo,  Philadelphia,  1S64,  privately  printed; 
Mr.  Theodore  Taylor's  '  Thackeray,  the  Humourist,  and  the 
Man  of  Letters.  The  Study  of  his  Life,  including  a  Selection 
from  his  Characteristic  Speeches,  now  for  the  first  time  gathered 
together,'  8vo,  London,  1S64 ;  and  '  Studies  on  Thackeray,' 
16mo,  London,  1S69. 

THEED,  WILLIAM,  R.A.,  was  born  in  1764;  became  a 
student  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  17S6,  and  practised  for  a  while 
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as  an  historical  and  portrait  painter.  He  then  went  to  Rome  and 
by  the  advice  of  Flaxman,  learned  to  model  and  use  the  chisel, 
and  studied  the  ancient  sculpture.  On  his  return  to  England, 
Flaxman  introduced  him  to  Wedgwood,  by  whom  he  was  em- 
ployed to  make  designs  for  his  pottery  ;  and  some  years  later  he 
was  engaged  as  designer  and  modeller  by  Messrs.  Rundell  and 
Bridge,  the  silversmiths,  in  whose  service  he  remained  for  four- 
teen years.  For  these  firms  he  made  designs  of  great  beauty 
and  refinement  ;  his  independent  works  include  several  pieces 
of  great  merit,  the  best  known  being  the  bronze  group  of  '  Thetis 
with  the  arms  ot  Achilles,'  in  the  royal  collection,  of  which  he 
executed  a  duplicate  tor  Mr.  Hope.  In  his  later  years  he  was 
much  occupied  on  monumental  sculpture.  He  was  elected  A.R.  A. 
in  1811  and  R.A.  in  1813,  and  died  in  1817.   His  son, 

*  William  Theed,  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
the  pupil  of  his  father  and  of  the  Royal  Academy,  has  also  at- 
tained distinction  as  a  sculptor.  His  early  works  were  classical 
or  scriptural  as  '  Prometheus,' '  Psyche,'  the  groups  of  '  Rebekah 
at  the  Well,' 'The  Prodigal's  Return,'  &c,  and  within  the  last 
few  years  he  has  executed  a  series  of  rilievi  for  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Bard  for  the  Mansion  House, 
Burke  for  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  and  other  works  of  a  poetical  and 
historical  order,  but  he  has  been  more  employed  on  portrait 
busts  and  statues,  in  which  he  has  achieved' a  reputation  for 
fidelity  of  likeness,  animation  of  character,  and  elevation  of 
style  :  among  well-known  examples  are  his  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh in  Westminster  Abbey,  Hal  lam  in  St.  Paul's,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  at  Grantham,  the  Prince  Consort  at  Balmoral,  and  the 
group  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort,  in  Saxon  costume  of  the 
ninth  century,  in  the  principal  corridor  of  Windsor  Castle. 

THIERS,  ADOLPHE.  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col.  1029.]  For  the 
first  twelve  years  of  the  rule  of  Louis  Napoleon,  whether  as  Pre- 
sident or  Emperor,  M.  Thiers  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
literature,  painting,  and  the  fine  arts  ;  and  did  not  re-enter  the 
Chamber  until  June,  1863,  when  he  was  elected  for  Paris,  with 
MM.  Emile  Ollivier.  Jules  Favre,  and  other  opposition  candi- 
dates, the  particular  constituency  of  M.  Thiers  being  the  second 
circumscription  of  the  Seine.  He  successively  attacked  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances,  the  municipal  administration  of  M. 
Haussinann,  and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Emperor.  He  de- 
nounceel  the  conduct  of  France  with  regard  to  Rome  and  Italy, 
with  regard  to  the  Mexican  expedition,  and  with  regard  to  the 
war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  in  1866.  In  the  long  and 
memorable  debate  of  March,  1S67,  when  M.  Rouher,  apologising 
for  the  Government,  maintained  that  it  had  committed  no  faults, 
M.  Thiers  concentrated  his  opposition  in  the  taunt,  "Vous 
n'avez  plus  de  fautes  a  commettre."  All  the  speeches  he  after- 
wards delivered  upbraided  the  government  with  the  loss  of  its 
foreign  prestige,  and  tended  to  precipitate  France  into  the  dis- 
astrous war  of  1870,  repeatedly  reproaching  the  Emperor  with 
allowing  the  union  of  North  Germany  to  be  accomplished  with- 
out intervening  to  prevent  it ;  and  yet,  when  war  became  inevit- 
able, M.  Thiers  bitterly  opposed  it  as  inopportune,  and  demon- 
strated that  the  government  was  unprepared,  and  was  rushing 
headlong  to  certain  defeat.  The  war,  in  his  opinion,  came  too 
soon  ;  in  the  opinion  of  others,  his  warning  came  too  late. 

A  few  months  before  the  war  broke  out,  M.  Thiers  had  ex- 
plained to  a  friend  the  plan  he  had  traced  out  for  passing  his 
declining  days.  "  See  here,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  a  pile 
of  papers,  "  these  are  the  materials  I  have  gathered  for  making 
my  political  testament.  Here  is  deposited  my  experience  of  men 
and  things.  Out  of  these  notes  I  mean  to  extract  a  philosophy 
of  history  as  I  understand  it — that  is,  such  a  work  as  I  might 
leave  to  my  son,  if  I  had  one,  to  guide  him  in  his  conduct 
through  life."  The  performance  of  such  a  work  is  presumably 
held  in  abeyance,  and  it  will  not  be  strange  if  it  never  advances 
beyond  the  stages  of  promise  and  intention. 

The  early  disasters  of  the  war  summoned  M.  Thiers  to  pro- 
minence and  activity'.  On  the  17th  of  August,  1870,  he  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  Paris  would,  in  case  of  necessity,  op- 
pose an  invincible  resistance  to  the  enemy.  For  that  purpose  he 
insisted  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  waste  round  Paris, 
with  the  double  object  of  depriving  the  enemy  of  suste- 
nance and  of  causing  abundance  in  the  capital  by  allow- 
ing the  people  of  the  surrounding  country  to  take  refuge 
in  it  with  all  their  produce.  On  the  27th  of  August  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Paris  Defence  Committee  ; 
and  although  he  declined  to  become  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  National  Defence,  formed  after  the  downfall  of  the 
Empire,  he  assumed  the  position  of  a  negotiator  abroad  for 
the  purpose  of  requesting  the  intervention  of  the  neutral 


nations  to  drive  Germany  back  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
France,  if  the  Germans  should  not  immediately  retire  upon 
their  remonstrance.  Accordingly,  he  arrived  in  London  on 
the  13th  of  September,  and,  after  conferences  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Earl  Granville,  left  on  the  18th  to  prosecute  his 
mission  at  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  Florence, 
the  last  of  which  cities  lie  left,  on  his  return  to  Tours,  on  the 
18th  of  October.  Ten  days  afterwards,  in  accordance  with  the 
proposal  of  the  four  neutral  powers,  he  proceeded,  as  envoy 
extraordinary  of  the  French  Republic,  to  Versailles,  then  the 
Prussian  head-quarters  ;  and,  having  received  from  the  Paris 
government  the  completion  of  the  powers  with  which  he  had 
been  entrusted  by  the  Delegation  at  Tours,  opened  negotiations 
with  Count  Bismarck  on  the  1st  of  November  for  a  twenty-five 
days'  armistice,  which  should  stay  the  effusion  of  blood,  and 
should  allow  France  to  constitute,  through  elections  freely  held, 
a  regular  government,  with  which  it  would  be  possible  for 
Prussia  to  treat  in  a  valid  form.  The  negotiations  were  broken 
off  on  the  6th  of  November  on  the  question  of  the  revictualling 
of  the  besieged  fortresses,  and  specially  of  Paris,  during  the 
armistice,  a  concession  which  was  refused  by  Count  Bismarck  in 
deference  to  the  representations  of  the  Prussian  military 
leaders  ;  and  M.  Thiers  returned  to  Tours  to  place  himself 
again  at  the  disposal  of  the  Delegate  Government,  which  on  the 
9th  of  December  removed  from  Tours  to  Bordeaux,  the  former 
of  which  towns  fell  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month  into  the  hands 
of  the  Prussians. 

The  surrender  of  Paris  on  the  28th  of  January,  1871,  was  fol- 
lowed on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  by  an  armistice  which 
was  arranged  in  order  that  elections  might  be  held  throughout 
France  for  a  National  Assembly,  which  was  to  meet  at  Bordeaux, 
for  the  purpose  of  concluding  peace  with  the  German  Empire. 
To  this  Assembly  M.  Thiers — who  was  only  twentieth  on  the 
list  of  members  elected  by  the  constituencies  of  the  capital — 
was  returned  by  one-third  of  the  nation  ;  and  this  unrivalled 
popularity,  which  itself  was  a  sign  of  the  universal  apprecia- 
tion of  his  patriotic  endeavours,  naturally  pointed  him  out  to 
the  Assembly  as  the  future  head  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Chamber,  which  met  for  a  pre* 
liminary  sitting  on  the  12th  of  February,  was  to  confer  that 
dignity  upon  him,  February  17th.  Two  days  afterwards  he 
delivered  a  speech  in  the  National  Assembly,  in  which  he 
stated  that,  although  appalled  at  the  painful  task  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  country,  he  accepted  it  with  obedience,  devotion,  and 
love,  and  with  hope  in  the  youth,  resources,  and  energy  of 
France.  Besides  the  prerogatives  of  the  Chief  of  the  State, 
he  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  deputy,  and  was  allowed  to  take 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Assembly  whenever  he  pleased — 
a  circumstance  which,  however  it  may  have  subsequently  been  a 
hindrance  to  public  business,  he  turned  to  good  and  decisive 
account,  when,  during  the  debates  on  the  terms  of  peace,  he  had 
to  counteract  and  control  the  passionate  appeals  of  such  depu- 
ties as  M.  Keller  and  other  advocates  of  guerre  &  outrance, 
who  protested  against  the  abandonment  of  any  portion  of  French 
territory. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  M.  Thiers  introduced  to  the  Assem- 
bly the  treaty  of  peace,  which  he  had  assisted  to  conclude  on 
the  26th  at  Versailles,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  National 
Assembly,  which  was  sorrowfully  voted  on  the  succeeding  day 
by  a  majority  of  546  over  107.  By  this  treaty  France  had  to 
submit  to  the  loss  of  a  filth  part  of  Lorraine,  including  Metz  and 
Thionville,  and  Alsace,  less  Belfort,  and  to  the  payment  of  a 
war  indemnity  of  five  milliards  of  francs,  or  200,000,0002. 
This  enormous  sum  was  to  be  paid  by  successive  instalments, 
extending  over  a  period  of  three  years,  or  up  to  the  month  of 
May,  1874.  A  certain  number  of  the  departments  of  France  were 
to  be  occupied  by  German  troops  as  a  security  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  pecuniary  engagements  of  the  conquered  country,  and 
were  to  be  redeemed  only  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  obliga- 
tions were  discharged.  The  object  nearest  to  the  heart  of  M. 
Thiers  hasbeen  to  precipitate  the  emancipation  of  French  territory; 
and  his  government  has  been  enabled  already  to  pay  three  half- 
milliards  of  francs,  or  60,000,0002.,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  and  several  western  and 
northern  departments  have  been  already  set  free.  By  an 
"  evacuation  treat}-  "  concluded  at  Berlin  on  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1871,  the  German  government  consented  to  the  acceptance 
of  negotiable  bills  for  a  fourth  half-milliard  in  the  place  of  cash, 
in  order  to  accelerate  the  restoration  to  France  of  six  other  de- 
partments, the  evacuation  of  which  by  the  Germans  had  other- 
wise been  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  May,  1872. 
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Early  in  March,  1871,  the  National  Assembly  removed  to 
■Versailles  ;  on  the  18th  of  that  month  Paris  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Communists,  who,  about  the  15th  of  May,  destroyed  the 
house  of  M.  Thiers  ;  and  it  was  only  on  the  28th  of  May  that  the 
capital  was  completely  recovered  to  the  government  by  the  army 
of  MacMahon.  The  supplementary  elect  ions  of  July  gave  ad- 
ditional power  to  the  policy  of  M.  Thiers  in  the  Assembly  ; 
which,  l>y  a  law  passed  by  a  very  large  majority  on  the  31st  of 
August,  prolonged  his  tenure  of  office  "  until  it  shall  have  con- 
cluded its  labours,"  increased  his  powers,  and  changed  his  desig- 
nation from  "  Chief  of  the  Executive  Tower"  to  that  of  "  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic."  At  the  opening  of  the  sit- 
ting of  the  National  Assembly  on  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, M.  Grevy,  its  president,  read  a  first  "  Message "  of 
thanks  and  encouragement  to  the  Assembly,  in  which 
the  new  President  of  the  Republic  pledged  himself  to 
the  utmost  devotion  for  the  benefit  of  his  country. 
In  a  longer  '■  Message  "  from  M.  Thiers,  prepared  on  the  eve 
of  prorogation,  and  read  before  the  Assembly  on  the  13th  of 
September,  by  M.  Jules  Simon,  the  President  of  the  Republic 
recited  the  long  and  important  labours  performed  by  the 
Assembly  during  the  period  of  nearly  eight  months  that  it 
had  been  in  session.  "  To  complete  peace,  to  gather  up  again 
the  reins  of  government,  which  had  fallen  off  or  become 
loosened,  to  transport  the  entire  administration  from  Bordeaux 
to  Versailles,  to  deal  with  the  most  terrible  insurrection  of  any 
time,  to  restore  credit,  to  pay  our  ransom  to  the  enemy,  to 
watch  continually  all  incidents  connected  with  the  foreign  occu- 
pation in  order  to  guard  against  consequences  sometimes  very 
alarming,  to  undertake  a  reconstitution  of  our  army,  to  re-estab- 
lish our  commercial  relations  by  negotiations  with  all  our  neigh- 
bours, to  effect  the  liberation  of  our  soil  (which  is  every  day  pro- 
gressing), and  to  endeavour  to  restore  order  to  men's  ideas,  after 
restoring  it  in  respect  of  acts — such  has  been  the  work  which 
during  the  past  eight  months  we  have  performed  together."  The 
Message  then  proceeds  with  a  heavy  programme  for  presidential 
and  ministerial  labour  during  the  recess,  and  to  foreshadow  the 
future  duties  of  the  Assembly.  "  My  colleagues  and  myself," 
the  President  resumes,  "do  not  seek  for  rest :  what  we  ask  for  is 
time  to  work,  to  prepare  the  subjects  for  your  deliberations  next 
year  ;  to  draw  up  a  normal  Budget,  if  possible  ;  to  complete  the 
practical  reorganisation  of  the  army  as  relates  to  the  reconstitu- 
tion of  our  regiments,  to  restore  to  them  the  unity  which  they 
have  lost,  to  equip  them,  to  distribute  them,  to  arm  them;  to 
observe  the  course  of  the  administration,  to  regulate  it  accord- 
ing to  your  views  and  ours  ;  to  terminate  the  negotiations 
which  should  place  our  commercial  system  upon  a  fixed  basis  ; 
finally,  to  continue  that  infinite  and  incessant  task — the  reor- 
ganisation of  a  country  cast  into  disorder  by  two  terrible 
wars,  domestic  and  foreign  wars  unexampled  in  their  character, 
but  the  effects  of  which  may  be  modified  by  our  common  de- 
votion." M.  Thiers  recommended  the  deputies,  upon  their 
separation  and  departure  for  their  own  homes,  to  gather  up 
public  opinion  in  their  several  localities,  so  that  they  might 
bring  back  to  a  resumption  of  their  labours  sufficient  light  and 
knowledge  upon  the  great  question — which  had  been  held  in 
abeyance  from  February  to  September,  in  virtue  of  the  "  Pact 
of  Bordeaux  " — as  to  "  whether  it  is  after  the  tradition  of  the  past 
— the  glorious  tradition  of  a  thousand  years — that  our  country  is 
to  be  constituted,  or  whether,  abandoning  itself  to  the  torrent 
which  to-day  precipitates  human  societies  towards  an  unknown 
future,  it  is  to  put  on  a  new  sltape  in  order  peacefully  to  fulfil 
its  noble  destinies.  This  country,  the  object  of  passionate 
attention  by  the  universe  —  shall  it  be  a  Republic  or  a 
Monarchy  1 " 

On  the  17th  of  September,  four  days  after  the  delivery  of 
the  Message,  the  Assembly  was  prorogued  to  the  4th  of  De- 
cember, during  whicli  interval  a  committee  of  twenty-five  of 
its  members,  elected  for  that  purpose,  was  to  watch  over  the 
course  of  the  government  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  of  1848.  On  the  26th  of  September,  Senor 
Olozaga,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  presented  to  M.  Thiers  a  royal 
warrant  by  which  the  King  of  Spain  conferred  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

After  a  recess,  during  which  M.  Thiers  endeavoured  to  prepare 
the  way  to  a  settlement  of  those  questions  to  which  his  Mes- 
sage had  particularly  referred,  and  during  which  lie  had  mani- 
fested especial  interest  in  military  affairs,  had  expressed  his 
willingness  to  give  an  asylum  to  the  Pope,  and  had  received, 
November  23rd,  the  Chinese  ambassadors  who  had  waited  a  year 
for  the  ceremony,  the  Assembly  re-opened  at  Versailles  on  the 
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4th  of  December.  M.  Thiers,  who  seemed  to  wish  to  gather  up 
the  expressions  of  provincial  and  parliamentary  sentiment  ljefon 
expressing  his  own,  did  not  deliver  his  Message  until  the  7th  of 
December,  when  it  was  received  with  demonstrations  of  applause 
now  from  one  side  of  the  Chamber,  now  from  the  other,  and 
again  from  neither.  He  reviewed  at  great  length  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  country,  but  with  less  courage  and  de- 
cision than  had  led  him,  either  in  his  valedictory  Message 
of  September  18th  or  during  the  preceding  session  of  the  As- 
sembly, to  express,  upon  more  than  a  dozen  important  subjects 
that  would  have  to  be  debated,  opinions  in  opposition  sometimes 
to  the  feeling  of  one  section  of  the  Chamber,  sometimes  of  the 
other,  and  frequently  of  both.  Scarcely  a  stcn  has  been  defi- 
nitively taken  ;  and  the  Assembly,  which,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Government,  declared  itself  constituent,  still  maintains  (March, 
1872)  a  provisional  republic,  although  one  or  both  of  the  mo- 
narchical parties  have  from  time  to  time  displayed  impatience. 
One  of  the  most  significant  events  of  recent  occurrence  lias  been 
the  taking  of  their  seats  by  the  Orleans  princes,  the  Due  d'Au- 
male  and  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  who  for  several  months  had 
failed  of  their  duty  as  representatives  of  constituencies,  owing  to 
the  promise  which  they  had  given  to  M.  Thiers,  when  chief  of  the 
executive  power,  not  to  take  their  seats.  Being  at  length  relieved 
from  their  engagement,  they  entered,  December  19th,  on  the 
active  duties  of  members  of  the  Assembly,  where,  although  they 
profess  themselves  ready  to  accept  a  republic,  they  cannot  help 
at  the  same  time  representing  royalty. 

At  the  official  reception  given  by  M.  Thiers  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1872,  the  Papal  Nuncio  did  not,  as  formerly,  speak  in 
the  name  of  the  Diplomatic  Body.  Every  ambassador  or  head 
of  legation  addressed  the  President  separately,  who,  in  his  turn, 
replied  separately  to  each.  On  the  same  day  M.  Thiers  received 
numerous  congratulatory  telegrams,  one  of  which  was  commis- 
sioned with  the  good  wishes  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  for  the 
success  of  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic. 

Of  M.  Thiers'  literary  labours,  the  completion  of  his  great 
work  should  be  noticed,  '  Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  l'Empire, 
faisant  suite  Ji  l'Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Francaise,'  20  vols. 
8vo,  Paris,  1845—62,  vol.  21,  '  Table  Analvtique,'  8vo,  Paris, 
1869,  English  translation,  by  D.  F.  Campbell,  20  vols.  8vo, 
London,  1845 — 62,  Modern  Greek  translation,  by  X.  2.  Bvfrm-ios, 
8vo,  Athens,  1860,&c,  illustrated  edition,  4to,  Paris,  1S65  ;  and  he 
has  also  published  many  of  his  speeches  : — '  Discours  prononces 
.  .  .  dans  la  Session  1863 — 1S64,  sur  la  Dette  flottante,  les 
Libertes  necessaires  a  la  France,  les  Candidatures  officielles,  l'Ex- 
pedition du  Mexique,  la  Marine  marchande,  et  les  Finances  de 
la  France,'  8vo,  Paris,  1864;  'Discours  .  .  .  sur  la  Poli- 
tique interieure.  Corps  Legislatif,  Discussion  de  l'Adresse, 
Seance  du  11  Janvier,  1864,'  12mb,  Paris,  1864  ;  '  Discours 
.  .  .  sur  l'Expedition  du  Mexique,  prononces  dans  la  Discus- 
sion de  l'Adresse  au  Corps  Legislatif,  Seances  des  26  et  27  Jan- 
vier, 1864,'  12mo,  Paris,  1S64  ;  'Discours  sur  les  Libertes  Poli- 
tiques,  prononce  .  .  .  au  Corps  Legislatif  dans  la  Seance  du 
28  Mars,  1865,'  8vo,  Paris,  1865  ;  '  Discours  .  .  .  sur  la 
Question  Romaine,  prononces  les  13  et  15  Avril,  1S65,  au  Corps 
Legislatif,'  12mo,  Paris,  1865  ;  'Discours  .  .  .  sur  les 
Libertes  Politiques,  la  Question  Romaine,  et  les  Finances,'  3 
parts,  8vo,  Paris,  1865  ;  '  Discours  .  .  .  sur  la  Politique  ex- 
terieure, prononce  au  Coips  Legislatif  dans  la  Seance  du  3  Mai, 
1866,'  8vo,  Paris,  1866  ;  '  Discours  .  .  .  sur  les  Principes  de 
17S9,'  &c,  8vo,  Paris,  1S66  ;  'Discours  .  .  .  sur  la  Poli- 
tique exterieure  de  la  France,  specialement  en  ce  qui  concenie 
l'Allemagne  et  l'ltalie,  prononces  au  Corps  Legislatif  dans  les 
Seances  des  14  et  18  Mare,  1867,'  8vo,  Paris,  1867  ;  'Discours 
.  .  .  sur  l'Expedition  du  Mexique,  prononces  au  Corps  Legis- 
latif dans  les  Seances  des  9  et  10  Juillet,  1867/  8vo.  Paris,  1867  ; 
Speeches,  collected  in  a  popular  edition,  entitled  '  Discours  pro- 
nonce's  au  Corps  Legislatif.  Mexique.  Question  Romaine.  Les 
Libertes  necessaires.  Agriculture.  Atlaires  d"AHemagne,'  12nio, 
Tours,  1S67  ;  and  '  Discours  prononces  au  Corps  Legislatif  sur 
la  Question  Romaine  .  .  .  et  sur  la  Politique  exterieure,' 
&C,  12mo,  Tours  and  Paris,  186S. 

THIERSCH,  FRIEDRTCH  WILHELM.  [E.  C.  vol.  v.  col. 
1031.]  Professor  Thiersch  was  elected  president  of  the  Munich 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  in  1S4S.  He  died  on  the  25th  of 
February,  1860.  (Frudrich  TJiiersch's  Leben,  by  his  son,  Hein- 
rich  Thiersch,  2  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1S66.) 

•THOMAS,  MAJOR-GENERAL  GEORGE  HENRY,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  was  born  in  Southampton  County,  Virginia, 
July  21st,  1616.    He  entered  the  "West  Point  Militarv  Academv 
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in  1836,  received  four  years'  training,  left  the  academy  in  1840, 
and  entered  on  his  soldier's  career  as  sub-lieutenant  of  the  third 
regiment  of  artillery.  He  became  first  lieutenant  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  operations  against 
the  Florida  Indians.  During  the  war  with  Mexico,  1846  and 
1847,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  major.  In  1848 
lie  served  again  in  Florida  ;  then  for  a  few  years  was  professor  of 
artillery  studies  at  West  Point ;  and,  in  1855,  fought  against  the 
Indians  in  Texas,  as  major  of  the  second  cavalry.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out  in  1861,  the  superior  officers  of  the  regiment 
(one  of  whom  was  Robert  Lee)  went  over  to  the  Confederates  ; 
whereupon  Thomas,  who  remained  with  the  Federals,  at  once 
became  colonel  of  the  regiment.  In  November  he  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  Early  in  the  following  year 
he  defeated  Zollikofer  at  Somerset,  in  Kentucky,  and  by  an  effec- 
tive flank  movement  drove  him  beyond  the  Cumberland.  Pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army,  he 
took  the  command  of  the  first  corps  of  the  army  of  Ohio  in 
October,  1862,  under  Rosecranz.  He  led  the  centre  at  Murfrees- 
boro,  fought  stubbornly,  chased  the  enemy  from  Tullehorna, 
won  a  cavaby  action  at  Morris  Ferry,  and  compelled  the  enemy 
to  evacuate  the  region  near  the  river  Elk.  In  September, 
1863,  when  Rosecranz,  after  taking  up  a  strong  position  at  Chatta- 
nooga, was  defeated  by  Bragg  at  Chickamauga,  Thomas,  by  his 
firmness,  partially  retrieved  the  loss  of  the  day,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  command  of  that  army.  In  November  Sherman  and 
Thomas  defeated  Bragg  at  Chattanooga.  Acting  under  General 
Grant,  Thomas  was  engaged  in  much  active  service  in  1864. 
Amongst  other  engagements,  be  repelled  an  attack  made  by 
Hood  at  Franklin,  and  shortly  afterwards  defeated  him  near 
Nashville,  thereby  clearing  Tennessee  from  the  enemy.  With 
the  rank  of  major-general,  Thomas  earned  the  credit  of  being  a 
cool  and  steady,  rather  than  brilliant  officer.  Since  the  war  he 
lias  been  engaged  in  the  command  of  some  of  the  military  dis- 
tricts into  which  the  United  States  were  reorganised. 

THOMAS,  JOHN,  sculptor  and  architect,  was  born  at  Chal- 
ford,  Gloucestershire,  in  1813.  Whilst  apprenticed  to  a  stone- 
cutter in  a  neighbouring  village,  he  taught  himself  to  paint  and 
engrave,  and  thus  earned  a  few  extra  shillings  by  engraving 
door-plates  and  painting  sign-boards  in  his  over  hours.  When 
out  of  his  time  he  was  for  awhile  with  a  brother,  an  architect  in 
Birmingham,  and  later  in  Leamington.  Under  his  direction, 
Mr.  Thomas  carved  and  erected  an  elaborate  Gothic  monument 
at  Huntingdon,  and  some  other  works  of  a  bke  kind.  These 
procured  for  him  the  commission  to  execute  the  stone  carvings  of 
the  Grammar  School,  Birmingham,  of  which  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
Charles)  Barry  was  the  architect,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  future  prosperity.  For  so  well  satisfied  was  Barry  with  his 
work,  that  when  lie  had  to' erect  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament, 
he  gave  Mr.  Thomas  the  commission  to  superintend  the  whole  of 
the  stone  carvings  of  that  vast  edifice.  On  this  immense  work 
the  best  years  of"  his  life  were  spent.  AU  the  statues,  as  well  as 
carvings  of  the  exterior,  the  decorative  stone  carvings  of  the 
interior,  and  some  of  the  bronze  statues  of  the  barons,  were 
designed  by  him,  and  executed  under  bis  superintendence.  His 
labours  on'the  Houses  of  Parliament  brought  him  into  general 
notice,  and  he  received  commissions  for  architectural  and  deco- 
rative sculpture  far  beyond  any  other  sculptor  of  his  day,  and 
which  it  required  a  large  establishment  to  supply.  Among 
other  works  he  executed  some  on  an  important  scale  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace  and  Windsor  Castle  ;  at  the  Euston  Station  of  the 
North- Western  Railway  ;  the  colossal  lions  for  the  Britannia 
Tubular  Bridge  ;  the  carvings  for  the  National  Bank,  Glasgow, 
and  for  a  large  number  of  other  companies  and  commercial  esta- 
blishments. He  also  executed  the  interior  as  well  as  external 
carvings  of  many  private  mansions,  among  them  being  the 
costly  internal  decorations  for  the  late  Mr.  Holdsworth,  of  Glas- 
gow. But  whilst  thus  extensively  occupied  on  decorative  sculp- 
ture, Mr.  Thomas  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  works  of  a 
more  ambitious  order.  Of  this  class,  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  statues  or  groups  in  marble  of  Musidora,  a  Nymph 
(for  her  Majesty),  '  Boadicea  addressing  the  Britons,'  '  Lady  Go- 
diva  on  Horseback,'  and  '  Una  and  the  Lion.'  He  also  executed 
many  portrait  statues,  and  busts  of  the  Prince  Consort,  Maclise, 
Frith,  &c.  To  these  must  be  added  several  memorial  statues, 
including  those  of  Mr.  Sturge,  at  Birmingham,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Middleton,  erected  at  Islington  shortly  after  the  sculptor's 
death.  His  most  pretentious  effort  in  this  line,  however,  was  the 
colossal  memorial  of  Shakspeare,  of  which  the  model  formed  a 
wnspicuous  object  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862. 


The  same  building  also  contained  his  principal  work  in  orna- 
mental art,  the  well-known  majolica  fountain  under  the  eastern 
dome,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Minton  from  Mr.  Thomas's  de- 
signs, and  since  erected  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.  As  an  architect,  Mr.  Thomas  designed  Somerleyton 
hall  and  village,  Norfolk,  for  Sir  Morton  Peto  ;  Preston  Hall, 
Maidstone,  Kent,  for  Mr.  Betts  ;  the  Earl  of  Harrington's  town 
bouse  at  Kensington,  and  some  others.  Mr.  Thomas  was  the 
most  distinguished  architectural  sculptor  of  his  day  ;  a  man  of 
various  accomplishments,  of  considerable  inventive  and  execu- 
tive skill,  and  of  indefatigable  industry  ;  but  honourable  as  his 
works  were,  he  was  more  of  a  manufacturer  than  an  artist  in  the 
higher  sense  of  the  term.    He  died  April  9th,  1862. 

THOMPSON,  JOHN,  an  eminent  wood  engraver,  born  in 
1785,  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Branston.  He  engraved  the  vignettes 
for  Whittingham's  Cabinet  Library ;  many  of  the  woodcuts  in 
Mr.  Charles  Knight's  and  Mr.  Van  Voorst's  illustrated  works, 
and  other  of  the  high-class  publications  of  the  time  ;  and  much 
of  the  best  work  issued  by  French  publishers  before  French  wood 
engravers  attained  their  present  skill.  A  large  number  of  Wil- 
liam Harvey's  best  drawings,  and  the  whole  of  Mulready's  illus- 
trations to  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  were  cut  by  him  ;  as  were 
also  Mulready's  celebrated  postage  envelope,  and  Maclise's 
figure  of  Britannia  for  the  Bank  of  England  notes.  Thompson 
was  perhaps  the  best  wood  engraver,  especially  of  figure  pieces, 
of  recent  times.  His  execution  was  neat,  firm,  spirited  and 
thoroughly  artistic.  He  belonged  to  the  time  and  school  of 
English  artists  who  engraved  their  blocks  without  the  aid  of 
journey-work,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  conscientious 
of  the  school.  In  his  later  years  he  conducted  the  class  of 
female  students  in  wood  engraving  at  the  Central  School  of 
Design,  and  he  presented  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  an 
excellent  collection  of  examples  illustrating  the  history  of  wood 
engraving,  including  proofs  of  the  finest  of  his  own  cuts.  He 
died  at  Kensington  on  the  20th  of  February,  1866. 

THOMPSON,  MAJOR-GENERAL  THOMAS  PERRONET, 
F.R.S.  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.  col.  9.]  General  Thompson  retained  his 
seat  as  member  for  Bradford  till  1859,  when  failing  health  led  to 
his  retirement.  He  died  at  his  residence,  Blackheath,  near 
London,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1869,  at  the  ripe  age  of  86. 

THOMSON,  MRS.  A.  T.  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.  col.  12.]  Kathe- 
rine,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  was  the  daughter 
of  Thomas  Byerly,  Esq.,  of  Etruria.  Besides  the  works  enu- 
merated in  the  article  cited,  she  wrote  a  '  Life  of  Wolsey '  for 
the  series  of  lives  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge  ;  a  '  Life  of  Raleigh  ; '  '  Memoirs  of  Villiers, 
Duke  of  Buckingham;'  and  a  novel,  'Constance.'  Her  latest 
works  were  light,  anecdotal  volumes,  entitled  '  Wits  and  Beaux 
of  Society,'  '  Queens  of  Society,'  and  '  Literature  of  Society,' 
written  in  conjunction  with  her  son,  J.  C.  Thomson,  but  pub- 
lished as  "by  Grace  and  PhiMp  Wharton."  Mrs.  Thomson  died 
at  Dover  on  the  19th  of  December,  1862.  Her  son,  J.  C. 
Thomson,  was  drowned  whilst  bathing  at  Tenby  a  few  months 
before. 

*  THOMSON,  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  AND  MOST 
REVEREND  WILLIAM,  Archbishop  of  York,  was  born 
on  the  11th  of  February,  1819,  at  Whitehaven,  where  his  father 
was  engaged  in  the  local  commerce  of  the  place  ;  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Shrewsbury  Grammar  School,  and  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  was  successively  scholar,  fellow,  tutor,  dean, 
bursar,  and  provost,  and  with  which  he  still  continues  to  be  con- 
nected as  visitor.  He  took  a  third-class  degree  as  B.A.  on  the 
25th  of  June,  1840 ;  proceeded  M.A.  on  the  26th  of  January, 
1844  ;  and  took  the  degrees  of  B.D.  and  D.D.  in  1856.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1842,  and  priest  in  1843  ;  and,  after  four 
years'  experience  of  parochial  work  at  Guildford  and  Cuddesden, 
returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  acted  as  a  tutor  of  his  college,  and 
was  chosen,  in  1848,  select  preacher  to  the  University.  Soon 
afterwards  be  published  a  work  which,  considering  its  subject,  has 
attained  a  wonderful  popularity,  and  which  has  been  adopted  as 
a  text-book  in  several  universities  in  this  country  and  America, 
entitled  'An  Outline  of  the  necessary  Laws  of  Thought  :  a 
Treatise  on  pure  and  applied  Logic,'  8vo,  London,  1849,  seventh 
thousand,  8vo,  1864  ;  and  being  Bampton  lecturer  in  1S53,  de- 
livered in  that  capacity  a  series  of  discourses  which  were  collec- 
tively issued  as  '  The  Atoning  Work  of  Christ,  viewed  in  Rela- 
tion to  some  current  Theories.  In  eight  Sermons  preached  be- 
fore the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  Year  MDCCCLIIL'  &c, 
8vo,  Oxford  and  London,  1853,  &c,  of  which  he  gave  the  sum 
and  substance  in  a  simpler,  clearer  form,  and  stripped  of  the 
critical  apparatus  of  learned  authorities,  in  an  essay  on  '  The 
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Death  of  Christ,'  which  ho  contributed  to  a  volume  entitled  'Aids 
to  Faith  :  a  scries  of  Theological  Essays,'  &c.,  8vn,  London, 
1861,  third  edition  1862,  written  hy  several  writers,  and  pro- 
duced Under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Thomson,  with  a  view  of 
counteracting  the  effect  or*  the  'Essays  and  Reviews,'  then 
recently  published.  He  was  appointed  to  the  rectory  of  All 
Souls',  Marylebone  (Langham  Place),  in  1855  ;  and  in  the  same 
year  contributed  to  the  first  issue  of  the  'Oxford  Essays/  a 
treatise  on  1  Crime  and  its  Excuses,'  in  which  he  especially  deals 
with  the  question  of  unsoundness  of  mind  in  criminal  cases.  In 

j  November,  1855,  he  was  elected  Frovost  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  and  carried  into  his   schemes   for  the  discipline  and 

1  efficiency  of  this  society  the  same  active  and  reforming  spirit  for 
which  he  had  been  remarkable  during  bis  career  as  a  tutor 
and  a  member  of  convocation.  In  1856,  lie  was  a  second  time 
appointed  select  preacher  before  the  university  ;  was  elected 
preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1858,  the  lite- 
rary result  of  which  office  was  a  volume  entitled  'Sermons 
preached  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel,'  8vo,  London,  1861  ;  and  be- 
came chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  Queen  in  1860.  In  November, 
1861,  he  was  promoted  to  t  he  Bishopric  of  Gloucester  and  Bris- 
tol, from  which  be  Mas  translated  in  December,  1862,  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  York,  where,  whether  as  the  chief  pastor  of  a 
diocese  or  as  the  metropolitan  of  a  province,  he  has  exhibited  a 
philanthropic  and  multiform  activity,  devoting  himself  especially 
to  church  extension,  and  to  the  furtherance  of  education.  Dr. 
Thomson  is  a  member  of  several  learned  societies,  and  holds 
several  offices  of  honour  and  usefulness,  being  one  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Privy  Council ;  an  elector  of  St.  Augustine's  College, 
( 'anterbury ;  a  governor  of  the  Charterhouse,  and  of  King's 
College,  London,  &c.  Besides  the  works  which  have  been 
already  particularised,  be  is  the  author  of  various  pamphlets, 
articles,  addresses,  charges,  and  occasional  sermons,  delivered  for 
ecclesiastical,  missionary,  or  generally  benevolent  purposes  ; 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  the  articles  '  Jesus  Christ,' 
and  '  Gospels,'  which,  with  other  smaller  ones,  he  contributed  to 
Dr.  Smith's  '  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  ; '  and  '  The  Limits  of 
Philosophical  Enquiry.  Address  delivered  to  the  Members 
of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution,  November  6,  1868,' 
8vo,  Edinburgh,  1868.  Archbishop  Thomson  has  also  produced 
a  volume  entitled  '  Life  in  the  Light  of  God's  Word,'  8vo,  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh,  1868. 

*  THORNYCROFT,  MARY,  sculptor,  was  born  at  Thorn- 
ham,  Norfolk,  in  May,  1814.  She  learned  to  model  of  her 
father,  the  late  Mr.  John  Francis,  a  sculptor  of  reputation,  and 
early  contributed  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy  sta- 
tues of  Penelope,  Ulysses,  a  Flower  Girl,  &c.  In  1840  she  mar- 
ried Mr.  Thomas  Thornycroft,  and  in  1S42  went  with  him  to 
Italy.  They  stayed  two  years  at  Rome,  where  she  benefited  by 
the  valuable  advice  of  Mr.  Gibson.  At  Rome  she  made  several 
models,  and  among  them  one  of  a  '  Sleeping  Child,'  which  Mr. 
Gibson  so  much  admired  that,  on  being  requested  by  the  Queen 
to  recommend  a  sculptor  to  execute  statues  of  the  Royal  chil- 
dren, he  named  Mrs.  Thornycroft.  She  accordingly  received  a 
commission  for  marble  statues  of  the  Princess  Royal,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  Princess  Alice,  and  Prince  Alfred,  as  the  '  Four  Sea- 
eons  ;'  and  afterwards  others  of  the  younger  princes  and  prin- 
cesses, as  Peace,  Plenty,  &c.  She  has  also  executed  busts  of  the 
Queen,  the  Prince  Consort,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
the  Princess  Louise,  and  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family, 
and  many  of  private  personages.  Besides  these,  she  has  exhi- 
bited several  statues  in  bronze  and  marble,  including  a  '  Girl 
Skipping,'  1867  ;  a  '  Young  Cricketer,'  1S69,  &c. 

*  THORNYCROFT,  THOMAS,  born  about  1813,  was  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  J.  Francis,  but  completed  his  studies  in  Rome.  His 
early  works  were  chiefly  classical  and  academic  in  character. 
One  of  his  first  efforts  in  a  more  naturalistic  manner  was 
'Alfred  the  Great  and  his  Mother,'  1S50  ;  a  later  statue,  which 
attracted  some  attention,  was  his  '  Knitting  Girl,'  1855.  He 
afterwards  executed  a  bronze  statue  of  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  and 
marble  statues  of  Charles  I.  and  James  I.,  for  the  House  of 
Lords.  For  the  Queen  he  executed  a  marble  bust  of  the  Prince 
Consort  ;  and  he  designed  several  memorials  of  the  prince, 
among  others  colossal  bronze  equestrian  statues  for  Halifax, 
Wolverhampton,  and  Liverpool.  The  Liverpool  statue  was 
placed  in  front  of  St.  George's  Hall,  and  he  has  since  completed 
a  companion  statue  of  the  Queen.  In  1S70  a  marble  statue  by 
him  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  was  erected  at  Grosvenor 
Park,  Cheshire,  and  he  has  executed  a  very  large  number  of 
portrait  and  monumental  statues  and  busts. 

THORPE,  BENJAMIN,  a  phUologer  and  archaeologist,  was 
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born  about  the  year  1782,  and  through  a  long  life  acquired  a 
reputation  as  an  Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  and  for  his  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  social  progress  and  enlightenment.  Efa  w:<^  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich,  and  of  the  Society  of 
Netherlandish  Literature  at  Leyden.  lie  lived  to  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-eight  years  ;  and  expired,  apparently  without  suf- 
fering, at  his  house  at  Chiswick,  on  the  l!Hii  of  July,  1870. 

The  works  with  which  he  was  connected,  for  the  most  part 
editorially  or  .'is  a  translator,  include  '  C;edmon's  Metrical  Para- 
phrase of  Parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  Anglo-Saxon.  With 
an  English  Translation,  Notes,  anil  a  Verbal  Index,'  &c,  8vo, 
London,  18152,  being  one  of  the  publications  of  tin;  Society  of 
Antiquaries;  'Analecta  Anglo-Saxonica.  A  Selection  in  Pro-<; 
and  Verse  from  Anglo-Saxon  Authors.  Willi  a  Glossary,'  8vo, 
London,  1834,  new  edition,  12mo,  London,  1846  ;  '  Exeter  Book. 
Codex  Exoniensis.  A  Collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry.  With 
English  Translation,  Notes,  &c.,'  8vo,  London,  1842  ;  Transla- 
tions from  Johann  Martin  Lappcnberg's  '  (ie-chichte  von  Eng- 
land,' &c,  entitled  'A  History  of  England  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Kings,  &c.  With  Additions  and  Corrections  by  the 
Author  and  the  Translator,'  2  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1845,  and  '  A 
History  of  England  under  the  Norman  Kings.  To  which  is 
prefixed  an  Epitome  of  the  Early  History  of  Normandy,  &c. 
With  considerable  Additions  and  Corrections  by  the  Translator,' 
8vo,  Oxford  and  London,  1857  ;  'Yule  Tide 'Stories.  ^  A  Col- 
lection of  Scandinavian  and  North  German  Popular  Tales  and 
Traditions,  from  the  Swedish,  Danish,  and  German,'  8vo,  Lon- 
don, forming  part  of  '  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library,'  1M7,  &e.  ; 
'  Tha  halgan  Godspel  on  Englise.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of 
the  Holy  Gospels.  Edited,  etc.,  from  the  original  Manuscripts. 
Reprinted  by  L.  F.  Klipstein,'  12mo,  New  York,  1846,  new 
edition,  8vo,'New  York,  1851  ;  'The  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  R.  Pauli  [by  A.  P.].  To 
which  is  appended  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  Orosiu-. 
With  a  literal  English  Translation,  and  an  Anglo-Saxon 
Alphabet  and  Glossary,'  8vo,  London,  1853,  forming  part  of 
'  Bonn's  Antiquarian  Library;'  'The  Anglo-Saxon  Poems  of 
Beowulf,  the  Scop  or  Gleeman's  Tale,  and  the  Fight  at  Finnes- 
burg.  With  a  literal  Translation,  Notes,  Glossary,'  &c,  8vo, 
Oxford,  1855  ;  '  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  according  to  the 
several  original  Authorities,'  2  vols.,  (I.),  'Original  Texts,'  (II.), 
'Translation,'  8vo,  London,  1861,  published  by  the  authority  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  and  forming  part  of  the  '  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of 
Great  Britain,'  &c. ;  an  edition  of  R.  C.  Rask's  '  Grammar  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Tongue,  from  the  Danish,'  &e.,8vo,  London,  1865  ; 
and  '  Diplomatarium  Anglicum  .Kvi  Saxonici.  A  CoUection  of 
English  Charters,  from  the  Reign  of  King  ^Fthelbehrt  of  Kent, 
A.D.,  DCV.  to  that  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Containing 
(I.),  Miscellaneous  Charters  ;  (II.),  Wills  ;  (III.),  Guilds  ;  and 
(IV.),  Manumissions  and  Acquittances.  With  a  Translation  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon,'  8vo,  London,  1865. 

THORPE,  JOHN,  an  English  architect  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  and  the  early  part  of  that  of  James  I.  Of 
his  personal  history  nothing  whatever  is  known.  He  is  referred 
to  by  Peacham  in  his  '  Gentleman's  Exercise,'  and  his  works  are 
ascertained  by  a  volume,  in  atlas  folio,  of  his  drawings,  compris- 
ing the  ground-plans,  with  a  few  elevations,  of  the  principal 
buildings  erected  by  him.  Attention  was  first  called  to  this 
volume,  and  the  name  of  Thorpe  rescued  from  the  oblivion  into 
which  it  had  fallen,  by  Horace  Walpole,  in  the  Supplement  to 
the  first  volume  of  his  '  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England ' 
(1762).  Thorpe's  volume  was  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl 
of  Warwick ;  it  was  afterwards  lost  sight  of  for  a  while,  but  re- 
appeared at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  the  Hon.  C.  Greville,  1810, 
when  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Soane, 
R.A.,  for  2S/.  17s.  6d.,  and  now  forms  one  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Soane  Museum. 

From  it  we  learn  that  Thorpe  was  the  chief  architect,  if, 
indeed,  he  was  not  the  inventor,  of  what  is  known  as  the  Eliza- 
bethan style  of  domestic  architecture.  As  Walpole  pointed  out, 
he  "designed  or  improved  most  of  the  principal  and  palatial 
edifices  erected  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  [the  early  part  of] 
James  I."  His  dated  buildings  range  from  Kirby,  Northamp- 
tonshire, 1570,  to  Holland  House,  Kensington,  1607.  One  of 
the  most  characteristic  of  his  buildings  was  WoUaton  House, 
Nottinghamshire,  of  which  an  engraving  is  given  under  Eliza- 
bethan Architecture,  E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  83S.  Among  the 
other  houses  erected  by  him  were  Burleigh,  near  Stamford,  for 
Lord  Treasurer  Cecil  ;  Burleigh-on-the-HiU  ;  Holdenbv,  for  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton  ;  Audlev  End,  Essex  ;  Giddv  Hall,  Essex  ; 
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Ampthill  Old  House,  Bedfordshire  ;  Ampthill  (afterwards  called 
Houghton)  ;  the  Strand  front  of  Somerset  House  ;  and  Long- 
ford Castle,  Ireland.  All  his  buildings  arc  rich,  stately,  effective, 
and  picturesque  in  general  effect  ;  the  details  full  of  fancy  and 
ingenuity.  The  style  reached  at  once  its  utmost  perfection  in 
his  hands.  Under  the  Jacobean  architects  it  ran  into  extrava- 
gance, often  bordering  on  the  grotesque  ;  and  it  gave  way  before 
the  more  regular  Italian  Renaissance  introduced  by  Inigo 
Jones. 

THOUVENEL,  EDOUARD  ANTOINE,  French  diplomatist 
and  statesman,  was  born  at  Verdun,  November  11th,  1818.  In 
early  life  he  made  a  tour  in  Hungary  and  the  Danubian  princi- 
palities, and  published  an  account  of  it  in  the  '  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,' afterwards  published  separately  as  '  La  Hongroi  et  la 
Walachie  :  Souvenirs  de  Voyage,  et  Notices  Historiques,'  8vo, 
Paris,  1840.  He  soon  afterwards  entered  the  bureau  of  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  ;  was  appointed  attache  at  Brussels 
in  1844  ;  became  secretary  of  legation  at  Athens  in  the  following 
year  ;  and  then  charge  d'affaires  at  the  same  place.  Changes  of 
government  did  not  much  affect  his  position  ;  Cavaignac  con- 
firmed him  in  his  post  in  1848,  and  in  1849  lie  was  made  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  to  Greece.  He  was  engaged  in  the  Pacifico 
dispute  in  1850,  on  the  side  of  France,  and  warmly  seconded 
the  mission  of  Baron  Gros  relating  to  it.  His  favour  with  King 
Otlio  of  Greece  led  to  his  being  well  received  by  Otho's  brother, 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  when  M.  Thouvenel  went  as  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  Munich  in  1851.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  ap- 
pointed him  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  1852  ;  two  years  later 
he  took  part  in  the  Vienna  conferences  relating  to  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  ;  and  in  1855  went  as  ambassador  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  his  policy  was  often  antagonistic  to  England  and 
Austria.  He  was  raised  to  the  senate  in  1859,  and  in  1860  was 
made  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  About  the  same 
time  he  resumed  his  position  in  the  cabinet,  succeeding  M. 
Walewski  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  In  a  circular  despatch 
addressed  to  the  French  representatives  at  foreign  courts,  he  up- 
held the  claim  of  France  to  maintain  the  occupation  of  Syria  ; 
and  in  the  same  year,  1861,  he  conducted  commercial,  maritime, 
and  literary  conventions  with  Belgium.  Once  again  quitting 
the  foreign  office,  he  became  president  of  the  commission  ap- 
pointed in  1862  to  arbitrate  between  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  and 
the  Suez  Canal  Company.  His  participation  in  public  affairs 
after  this  was  chiefly  as  a  senator.  M.  Thouvenel  died  October 
the  19th,  1866. 

THWAITES,  SIR  JOHN,  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  was  born  at  Meaburn,  Westmoreland,  in  1815. 
After  receiving  his  education  at  Meaburn  school,  he  came  to 
London,  and  gradually  formed  an  extensive  trade  as  a  woollen 
diaper  in  Southwark.  He  took  an  active  part  in  parochial 
affairs,  became  a  leading  member  of  the  vestry-boards,  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Surrey  Consumers'  Gas  Company.  The 
experience  and  influence  thus  obtained  led  to  his  election  as 
representative  for  Southwark  in  the  Metropolitan  Commission  of 
Sewers  in  1852  ;  and  three  years  afterwards,  when  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  was  founded,  he  was  elected  chairman. 
This  post  he  retained  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
was  closely  associated  with  the  various  important  works  under- 
taken by  the  Board,  including  the  main  drainage  of  the  Metropo- 
lis, the  Victoria  Embankment  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Thames, 
the  Albert  Embankment  on  the  south  shore,  Finsbury  and  South- 
wark Parks,  Commercial  and  Southwark  Streets,  the  formation 
of  other  new  streets  and  widening  of  old  streets  in  various  parts 
of  the  metropolis,  and  numerous  improvements  of  minor  cha- 
racter. In  1865  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  the 
occasion  of  the  public  opening  of  the  northern  high-level  and  mid- 
level  sewers  ;  and  about  the  same  time  published  a  '  Sketch  of 
the  history  and  prospects  of  the  Metropolitan  Drainage  Question.' 
He  was  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  a  magistrate 
and  deputy  lieutenant  for  the  county  of  Middlesex.  He  died 
August  the  8th,  1870. 

TICKNOR,  GEORGE,  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.  col.  52.]  In  1863 
Mr.  Ticknor  published  an  interesting  memoir  of  his  friend  Wil- 
liam H.  Prescott,  the  historian,  which  -was  reprinted  in  London, 
1864.  He  died  on  the  26th  of  January,  1871,  in  the  80th  year 
of  his  age. 

*  TIDEMAND,  ADOLPH,  a  distinguished  Norwegian 
painter,  was  born  August  14th,  1815,  at  Mandal,  in  Norway, 
lie  studied  first  in  the  Copenhagen  Academy,  and  afterwards 
in  that  of  Diisseldorf.  Having  settled  in  Norway,  he  obtained 
great  success  by  his  scenes  of  domestic  and  familiar  life .  He 
was  appointed  painter  to  the  king,  and  commissioned  to  decorate 


the  royal  palace  near  Christiania.  His  reputation  steadily  ex- 
tended beyond  his  native  country,  and  he  is  now  very  generally 
regarded  not  only  as  the  chief  of  Norwegian  artists,  but  as  among 
the  first  painters  of  national  manners  in  Europe.  He  confines 
his  pencil  to  the  representation  of  Scandinavian  life,  but  this  he 
depicts  in  its  various  phases  with  truth,  refinement,  feeling,  and 
great  technical  skill.  His  pictures  at  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion of  1862,  excited  very  general  admiration ;  they  included 
some  of  his  earliest  and  some  of  his  latest  productions,  and 
afforded  a  good  illustration  of  his  style  and  range  of  subjects* 
They  comprised  a  '  Bridal '  and  a  '  Funeral  Procession  about  to 
cross  a  ford ' — the  landscapes  being  painted  by  his  countryman 
Glide  ;  '  Sunday  Afternoon,'  an  aged  couple  reading  their  bible  ; 
'  Administration  of  the  Sacrament  to  Sick  Persons  and  Cripples 
in  a  Norwegian  Hut;'  'Haugians:  a  Norwegian  Sectarian  Minis- 
ter, Preaching;'  'Schoolmaster  Catechising;'  'Card  Players,' 
&c.  At  the  London  International  Exhibition  of  1871,  was  ex- 
hibited '  The  Grandparents'  Visit,'  painted  in  1870.  Several  of 
Tidemand's  pictures  are  in  English  collections.  Tideniand  is  a 
professor  in  the  Diisseldorf  Academy  ;  member  of  the  Academies 
of  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Berlin,  and  Amsterdam  ;  knight  of 
the  Norwegian  order  of  St.  Orlaf,  and  of  the  French  Legion  of 
Honour. 

TIEDEMANN,  FRIEDRICH  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.  col.  58,] 
anatomist,  died  at  Munich,  January  22,  1861. 

*  TISCHENDORF,  LOBEGOTT  FRIEDRICH  CON- 
STANTIN VON,  generally  known  as  Constantin,  a  distin- 
guished Biblical  scholar  and  critic,  was  born  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1815,  at  Lengenfeld,  in  Upper  Saxony,  where  his  father 
practised  as  a  physician.  After  receiving  his  preparatory  educa- 
tion at  Laucn,  the  capital  of  his  native  territory  of  Voigtland,  he 
repaired  to  the  University  of  Leipzig,  where  he  devoted  himself 
especially  to  the  study  of  philology  and  theology.  He  became  a 
licentiate  in  1838  ;  and  in  the  period  just  before  and  just  after 
this  year,  produced  two  prize  theses,  entitled  respectivel}', 
'  Doctrina  Pauli  Apostoli  de  Vi  Mortis  Christi  satisfactoria,'  &c, 
8vo,  Leipzig,  1837  and  'Disputatio  de  Christo,  Pane  Vitae,' 
&c,  8vo,  Leipzig,  1839  ;  a  volume  of  poems,  entitled  Maybuds, 
'  Maiknospen,'  12mo,  Leipzig,  1838  ;  a  critical  and  exegetical 
dissertation,  '  De  Evangelio  Matthaei,  c.  xix.  v.  16,  et  seq.,'  &c, 
8vo,  Leipzig,  1840  ;  and  a  free  translation,  from  the  French  of 
Louis  Schneegans,  of  the  account  of  the  great  pilgrimage  of  the 
Flagellants  to  Strasburg  in  the  plague-year,  1349,  '  Die  Geissler, 
namentlich  die  grosse  Geisselfahrt  nach  Strasburg  im  Jahre 
1349,'  8vo,  Leipzig,  1840.  The  biblical  labours  of  Tischendorf 
more  properly  began  when,  subsidised  by  the  Saxon  government, 
he  set  out  upon  a  journey  of  investigation  to  the  principal 
libraries  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  best  and 
the  rarest  manuscripts  of  the  books  of  scripture.  In  1843  he 
received  from  the  University  of  Breslau  the  degree  of  D.D.  ; 
and  published,  as  the  results  of  a  course  of  travel  in  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  a  Christmas  sermon,  preached  at  Lengen- 
feld, on  his  return  from  the  East,  '  Weihnachtspredigt.  Bei 
seiner  Heimkehr  aus  dem  Morgenlande  in  seiner  Vaterstadt 
Lengenfeld  gehalten,'  8vo,  Leipzig,  1845  ;  '  Reise  in  den  Orient,' 
2  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1846,  English  translation,  by  W.  E. 
Shuckard,  'Travels  in  the  East,'  8vo,  London,  1847;  and  a 
treatise,  entitled  '  De  Israelitarum  per  Mare  Rubrum  Transitu. 
Cum  Tabula,'  8vo,  Leipzig,  1847.  In  1845  and  1850  respec- 
tively, Dr.  Tischendorf  was  appointed  to  an  extraordinary  and 
an  ordinary  professorship  of  theology  in  the  University  of 
Leipzig,  where,  in  1859,  a  chair  of  biblical  palaeography  was 
specially  instituted  for  him.  He  has  more  than  once  repeated 
his  tour  of  the  principal  libraries  of  Europe,  and  in  1853  paid 
another  visit  to  the  East,  from  which  he  returned  with  new  and 
valuable  documents  and  material.  During  one  of  his  visits  to 
England,  in  1865,  he  was  admitted  by  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, March  9th,  to  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  in  the  faculty 
of  law,  and  to  a  like  honour,  on  the  16th  of  March,  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  after  he  had  been  engaged  at  the  Bodleian 
Library  in  carefully  revising  the  Laudian  Gracco- Latin  Manu- 
script of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  had  gratified  the  scholars 
of  this  country  by  exhibiting  to  them  the  Leipzig  fragments  of 
his  famous  manuscript. 

The  labours  of  Professor  Tischendorf  have  been  almost  ex- 
clusively directed  to  the  illustration  of  biblical  or  collateral  anti- 
quities, and  to  the  application  of  sound  principles  of  textual 
criticism.  He  has  edited  '  Codex  Ephraemi  Syri  Rescriptus  :  sive 
Fragmenta  Veteris  Novi  Testamenti  e  Codice  Graeco  Parisiensi 
celeberrimo  quinti  ut  videtur  post  Christum  Saeculi,'  &c,  4to, 
Leipzig,  1842 — 46  ;  '  Codex  Friderico-Augustanus  :  sive  Frag- 
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menta  Veteris  Testament!  e  Codice  Graoco  omnium  qui  in  Europa 
supersunt  facile  antiquissimo  in  Orientc  detexit,  in  Patriam  attu- 
lit,' &c,  folio,  Leipzig,  184(5  ;  '  Monumenta  Sacra  inedita  :  sive 
EeliqiuoB  antiquissimao  Textus  Novi  Testamenti  Graoci.  Ej 
Novem  plus  Mille  Annorum  Codicibus  per  Europam  dispersis,' 
&c,  4to,  Leipzig,  1846,  '  Nova  Collectio,'  1865,  &c. ;  'Codex  Olaro- 
montanus  :  sive  Epistolas  Pauli  onincs  Graccc  et  Latino.  Ex 
Codice  Parisiensi  celeberrimo  Nomine  Claromontani  plerumque 
dicto  sexto  ut  videtur  post  Christum  Sacculi,' &C.,  4to,  Leipzig, 
1852;  '  Bibliorum  Codex  Sinaiticna  Petropolitanus.  Auspichs 
Augusti  Imperatoris  Alexandri  II.  ex  Tenebris  protraxit,  in 
Europam  transtulit,  ad  juvandas  atque  illustrandas  Sacras  Lit- 
teras,  &c,  4  vols.,  folio,  St.  Petersburg  and  Leipzig,  1802  ;  and 
'  Testanientum  Novum  Sinaiticum  :  sive  Novum  TeBtamentum 
cumEpistola  Barnabas  et  Fxagmentis  Tastoris.  Ex  Codice  Sinaitico 
Auspiciis  Alexandri  II.  omnium  llussiarum  Imperatoris,'  4to, 
Leipzig,  1863.  The  principal  life-work  of  Professor  Tischendorf, 
however,  is  his  '  Testamentum  Novum  Greece,'  16mo,  Leipzig, 
1841,  of  which  the  first  volume  of  an  eighth  edition  appeared  in 
1869,  in  which  the  critical  apparatus  of  former  editions  whs 
entirely  re-written  in  the  light  of  eighteen  new  uncial  MSS. 
for  the  Gospels,  including  the  Sinaitic  Codex,  already  edited  in 
various  forms.  The  last  edition,  therefore,  represents  an  approxi- 
mation to  a  standard  text  which  scholars  might  accept  as  the 
host  result  of  ripened  judgment  and  enlarged  experience.  It 
bears  the  title  of  '  Novum  Testamentum  Grasce.  Ad  antiquissi- 
mos  Testes  denuo  recensuit,  Apparatum  criticum  omni  Studio 
perfectum  apposuit,  Commentationem  isagogieam  prtetexuit  Con- 
stantinus  Tischendorf.  Editio  octava  critica  major,'  vol.  i.,  Leip- 
zig, 1869.  Translations  from  antecedent  Tischendorf  texts 
appeared  as  1  The  New  Testament,  from  the  Greek  Text/  &c, 
12mo,  London,  1869,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Ainslie,  and  in  8vo,  1869, 
by  G.  R.  Noyes ;  whilst  the  thousandth  volume  of  the  '  Tauchnitz 
Collection  of  British  Authors,'  16mo,  Leipzig,  1841,  &c,  bears 
the  title  of  '  The  New  Testament  :  the  authorised  English  Ver- 
sion, with  Introduction  and  various  Readings  from  the  three 
most  celebrated  Manuscripts  of  the  original  Greek  Text,  by 
Constantin  Tischendorf,'  16mo,  first  two  editions,  1869.  A  few 
other  productions,  to  which  Professor  Tischendorf  stands  in  the 
relation,  either  of  author  or  of  editor,  remain  to  be  mentioned. 
They  include  an  Occasional  Sermon,  entitled  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
'  Der  Geist  der  Wahrheit.  Zeitpredigt  am  Sonntag  Cantate  den 
6  May,  1849,  zu  Leipzig  gehalten,'  8vo,  Leipzig,  1849;  'De 
Evangeliorum  Apocryphorum  Origine  et  Usu.  Disquisitio  his- 
torica  critica,  quam  Procmio  aureo  dignam  censuit  Societas 
Hagana  pro  defendenda  Religione  Christiana,'  8vo.,  The  Hague, 
1851  ;  'Acta  Apostolorum  Apocrypha,  ex  XXX.  antiquis  Codi- 
cibus Graecis,'  &c,  8vo,  Leipzig,  1851  ;  '  Synopsis  Evangelica,' 
&c,  8vo,  Leipzig,  1851,  "editio  11  emendata,"  1864,  "  editio  in 
Commodum  academicum  repetita,"  1854  ;  '  Anecdota  sacra  et 
profana  ex  Oriente  et  Occidente  allata :  sive  Notitia  Codicum 
Graecorum,  Arabicorum,  Syriacorum,  &c.  Editio  repetita  emen- 
data, aucta,'  4to,  Leipzig,  1861  ;  '  Wann  warden  unsere  Evange- 
lien  verfaast  V  8vo,  Leipzig,  1865,  fourth  edition,  1866,  English 
translation,  by  W.  L.  Gage,  'Origin  of  the  Four  Gospels,'  8vo, 
London,  1868,  French  translation,  by  L.  Durand,  'A  quelle 
Epoque  nos  Evangiles  ont-ils  ctd  composes  3 '  &c,  8vo,  Paris,  1866, 
Italian  translation,  16mo,  Florence,  1868;  and  '  Responsa  ad 
Calumnias  Romanas,  item  Supplementum  Novi  Testamenti  ex 
Sinaitico  Codice  Anno  1865  edlta,'  8vo,  Leipzig,  1870. 

TOCQUEVILLE,  ALEXIS  CHARLES  HENRI  CLEREL 
DE.  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.,  col.  102].  After  the  publication  of  '  L'  An- 
cien  Rdgime  et  la  Revolution,'  1856,  M.  Tocqueville  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  preparation  of  a  Second  Part.  He  was 
anxious  to  complete  the  work  by  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
results  of  the  revolution,  and  the  influence  of  the  Emperor  and 
imperialism  ;  but,  whilst  persistently  labouring,  his  health  was 
becoming  more  and  more  feeble.  The  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel 
in  June,  1858,  rendered  necessary  a  milder  climate  than  that  of 
Normandy.  He  removed  to  Cannes,  but  the  malady  had  made 
too  great,  progress  to  be  arrested.  He  lingered  till  the  16th  of 
April,  1859,  when  death  terminated  at  once  his  labours  and  his 
sufferings.  His  '  CEuvres  et  Correspondance  Inedites,'  were 
published  in  two  volumes,  8vo,  1862,  with  a  most  interesting 
memoir  of  him  by  his  friend,  G.  De  Beaumont,  prefixed  ;  an 
English  translation,  by  Mr.  H.  Reeve,  appeared  the  following 
year.  His  '  CEuvres  Completes,'  have  been  published  in  9  vols., 
8vo,  Paris,  1861—66. 

TODD,  REV.  JAMES  HENTHORNE,  D.D.,  son  of  Mr.  C. 
H.  Todd,  a  distinguished  surgeon  of  Dublin,  was  born  in  that 
city,  April  23rd,  1805.    He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 


Dublin,  where  he  graduated  P..A.  in  1825,  and  was  elected  to  a 
fellowship  in  1831.  He  remained  closely  connected  with  the 
college  throughout  his  life,  and  at  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
his  residence,  Rathfarnham,  near  Dublin,  June  28th,  1869,  he 
was  senior  fellow  and  librarian  of  Trinity  j  regiui  nroftmor  flf 
Hebrew;  and  also  treasurer  and  precentor  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  While  still  young,  .Mr.  Todd  distinguished  himself 
as  a  theologian,  but  later  in  life  he  became  more,  eminent  as 
a  writer  on  the  language,  history,  and  antiquities  of  Ireland,  on 
which  subjects  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  authorities  of 
his  time.  His  published  works  include  '  Discourses  on  the 
Prophecies  relating  to  Anti-Christ  in  the  writings  of  Daniel 
and  St.  Paul,'  8vo,  1840 ;  '  Discourses  on  the  Prophecies 
relating  to  Anti-Christ  in  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,' 
8vo,  1846,  being  the  Donnellau  lectures  for  those  years  ; 
'  The  Search  after  Infallibility,'  &C  He  also  edited  Wycli&'s 
'  Last  Age  of  the  Church,'  and  '  Apology  for  Lollard  Doctrines,' 
and  accompanied  them  with  valuable  prefaces  and  notes.  The 
'  Life  of  St.  Patrick,'  8vo,  1863,  does  much  to  disentangle  the 
terribly  confused  biography  of  Ireland's  patron  saint,  and 
equally  valuable  are  his  editions  of  '  The  Book  of  Hymns  of  the 
Ancient  Church  of  Ireland,'  and  the  '  Martyrology  of  Donegal.' 
On  Irish  antiquities  he  contributed  numerous  valuable  papers  to 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  of  which  during 
five  years  he  occupied  the  post  of  president ;  and  he  was  one  of 
the  most  active  members  of  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society.  For 
the  series  of  Chronicles  and  Memorials  published  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Dr.  Todd  edited  the  '  Wars  of 
the  Danes  in  Ireland  :'  written  in  the  Irish  language. 

TODD,  ROBERT  BENTLEY,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  [E.  C.  vol.  vi. 
col.  105],  died  January  30,  1860. 

*  TOMLINSON,  CHARLES,  F.R.S.,  was  born  in  London,  on 
the  27th  November,  1808.  His  father,  who  was  of  an  old  Shrop- 
shire family,  died  while  he  was  yet  an  infant,  leaving  a  widow 
in  circumstances  of  deep  poverty,  to  bring  up  two  boys  as  best 
she  could.  She  was  able  to  provide  them  with  only  the  mere 
elements  of  education,  and  at  about  twelve  years  old  each  had 
to  earn  his  own  living.  Both  boys  had  a  strong  love  for  learn- 
ing, and  managed  to  acquire  a  considerable  amount  of  knowledge 
after  working  hours.  The  elder  soon  became  a  junior  usher  in 
schools,  and  made  his  way  steadily  onwards  until  he  managed  to 
get  to  Oxford  and  study  for  the  church.  The  younger,  the 
subject  of  our  sketch,  whether  as  office  boy  or  lawyers  clerk, 
gave  nearly  all  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  languages  and  science, 
eagerly  availing  himself  of  such  opportunities  in  the  shape  of 
lectures,  classes,  &c,  as  his  very  scanty  means  would  allow.  But 
a  dearth  of  books,  a  home  from  which  every  luxury,  as  well  as 
every  opportunity  of  private  study,  was  banished — most  of  all, 
the  absence  of  a  directing  mind  to  indicate  the  best  course  of 
study — placed  the  young  student  under  great  disadvantages.  In 
1830,  however,  there  was  a  promise  of  better  things.  His 
brother,  who  had  just  left  college,  and  had  accepted  a  curacy  in 
conjunction  with  classical  teaching,  invited  him  to  assist  in  the 
latter,  an  offer  which  was  eagerly  embraced,  and  which  gave 
greater  opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  systematic  know- 
ledge. A  few  years  later  the  elder  brother  took  a  curacy  in  the 
diocese  of  Salisbury,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Charles,  opened  a 
classical  school  in  that  city.  The  strong  tendency  to  scientific 
pursuits  which  had  always  characterised  the  younger  brother 
here  led  to  the  introduction  of  what  was  then  a  novel  system  in 
schools,  namely,  the  teaching  of  experimental  science  by  lectures 
and  written  and  oral  examinations.  These  lectures  proved  a  suc- 
cess ;  they  were  carefully  prepared,  and  embodied  the  results  of 
the  training  Charles  had  undergone  as  a  member  of  the  London 
Mechanics'  Institution  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Birkbeck, 
and  also  as  an  occasional  attendant  at  lectures  on  chemistry  bv 
Professor  Turner,  of  University  College.  Every  opportunity 
of  adding  to  his  scientific  knowledge  seems  to  have  been  eagerly 
embraced  during  his  vacation  visits  to  London,  and  by  the  study 
of  the  best  books.  At  this  time  also  he  made  some  feeble 
attempts  at  original  research,  and  having  sent  an  account  of 
them,  and  of  his  science-teaching,  to  the  '  Magazine  of  Popular 
Science,'  he  was  invited  by  the  editor  (J.  AV.  Parker,  West 
Strand)  to  increase  his  connection  with  his  house.  This  led  to 
the  collection  and  publication  of  his  papers  in  a  volume  entitled 
'The  Student's  Manual  of  Natural  Pliilosophy,'  which  was 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  science-reading  public  at  the  time,  as 
was  proved  by  its  rapid  sale  ;  also  to  a  large  amount  of  literary 
work  in  connection  with  the  'Saturday  Magazine'  and  other 
publications,  and  finally  to  his  settling  in  London  in  1S41.  He 
then  became  a  publisher's  hack,  taster,  and  intellectual  Jack  of 
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all  trades.  In  this  capacity,  however,  he  sometimes  fell  upon 
congenial  work.  He  assisted  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris  in  bringing 
out  his  book  on  Thunderstorms,  Professor  Daniell  in  a  new 
edition  of  his  '  Meteorology,'  Professor  Brande  in  his  'Chemistry,' 
and  so  on.  Soon  after  his  settlement  in  London,  lie  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Dr.  Wm.  Allen  Miller,  at  that  time  demon- 
strator of  chemistry  at  King's  College,  and  this  ripened  into  a 
steady  friendship  undisturbed  to  the  time  of  Dr.  Miller's  death, 
a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years.  Several  of  their  vacation  ram- 
bles were  taken  in  company,  and  it  was  during  one  of  these 
that  the  idea  of  Miller's  work  on  Chemistry  was  first  broached, 
and  was  urged  and  encouraged  by  Tomlinson,  who  subsequently 
took  a  share  in  its  revision.  Early  in  his  London  career,  Tom- 
linson  was  asked  to  receive  into  his  house  a  few  students  from 
the  department  of  applied  sciences  in  King's  College;  and  this 
led  to  the  delivery  of  occasional  lectures  in  King's  College 
School,  and  afterwards  to  his  appointment  by  the  council  as 
permanent  lecturer  on  science.  He  held  this  post  until  186H, 
when  defective  sight,  brought  on  by  almost  incessant  literary 
work,  suggested  rest  and  retirement." 

Mr.  Tomlinson  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Caven- 
dish Society,  and  served  on  its  council  under  Professor  Graham 
during  many  years.  He  rendered  considerable  assistance  to 
Professor  George  Wilson  in  his  Life  of  Cavendish  ;  also  in 
some  other  works  published  by  the  society.  He  prepared  a  num- 
ber of  popular  scientific  treatises  for  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.  Most  of  these  have  passed  through  many 
editions.  He  wrote  some  of  the  most  popular  treatises  in  Weale's 
series.  He  has  also  published  a  '  Cyclopaedia  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures,'  of  which  a  second  and  larger  edition  has  appeared. 

On  retiring  from  King's  College,  and,  indeed,  for  some  years 
previously,  Mr.  Tomlinson  gave  his  attention  to  original  re- 
search, which  had  occupied  his  scanty  leisure  from  an  early 
date.  In  1861  he  began  to  publish  in  the  '  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine,' and  elsewhere,  such  papers  as  the  following  : — 'A  Critical 
Examination  of  Wells's  Theory  of  Dew,'  '  On  the  Cohesion 
Figures  of  Liquids,'  '  On  Lightning  Figures,'  '  On  the  supposed 
Action  of  Light  on  Crystallization,'  &c.  He  has  also  published 
numerous  papers  on  a  very  difficult  branch  of  physico-chemical 
science,  namely,  the  phenomena  of  supersaturation  and  the 
action  of  nuclei.  On  this  subject  he  has  two  memoirs  in  the 
'Transactions'  of  the  Royal  Society  (of  which  he  became  a  fellow 
in  1867),  and  several  in  the  '  Proceedings.'  Many  of  the  articles 
on  physics,  in  the  English  Cyclopaedia  and  Supplement,  were 
written  by  him. 

TONSON,  JACOB,  who  has  been  styled  the  prince  of  book- 
seUers,  and  immortalised  by  Pope  as  "  left-legg'd  Jacob,"  was 
born  in  1656,  the  son  of  a  barber-surgeon  in  Holborn,  who, 
dying  in  1668,  bequeathed  to  Jacob,  his  elder  brother  Richard, 
and  their  three  sisters,  each  100?.,  to  be  paid  to  them  as  they 
severally  came  of  age.  Jacob  was  apprenticed  in  1670  to 
Thomas  Basset,  bookseller,  and  in  1677  admitted  a  freeman  in 
the  Stationers'  Company.  His  father's  bequest  enabled  him  to 
enter  upon  business  as  a  bookseller,  at  the  sign  of  the  Judge's 
Head,  at  the  Fleet  Street  end  of  Chancery  Lane.  Here,  shortly 
after,  he  published  some  of  Otway's  and  Tate's  plays,  and  in  the 
following  year  Dryden's  '  Troilus  and  Cressida.'  Tonson's  rela- 
tions with  Dryden  soon  became  very  intimate  ;  he  continued 
to  be  his  regular  publisher,  and  though  Dryden  sometimes 
haggled  and  sometimes  grumbled,  the  only  occasion  of  temporary 
quarrel  was  while  the  poet  was  engaged  on  his  translation  of 
YirgiL  and  seemingly  more  than  usually  irritable.  The  publi- 
cation of  the  celebrated  '  Miscellanies,'  seems  to  have  originated 
with  Tonson,  though  the  work  was  edited  by  Dryden,  and  hence 
p>erhaps  it  has  always  been  called  indifferently  Tonson's  or 
Dryden's  Miscellanies.  For  the  publication  of  the  first  worthy 
edition  of  Milton,  and  the  first  complete  octavo  edition  of 
Shakspere,  the  credit  is  wholly  dae  to  the  bookseller.  His 
Caesar,  published  in  1703,  was  admittedly  the  handsomest  book 
that  had  been  issued  by  an  English  publisher.  He  also  pub- 
lished Addison's  Compaign,  and  some  of  Pope's  earlier  verses. 
Tonson  migrated  to  Gray's  Inn  Gate  in  1697,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  1712,  when  he  removed  to  the  Shakspere's  Head, 
over  against  Catherine  Street  in  the  Strand.  Tonson  was  now 
at  the  head  of  the  trade,  a  man  of  wealth  and  influence.  He 
had  his  warehouse  in  the  Savoy,  and  printing-office  in  Bow 
Street,  holding  under  patent  the  post  and  privileges  of  printer 
to  the  Excise.  He  had  a  pretty  villa  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  at  Bam  Elms,  where  the  most  famous  poets,  wits,  and 
notables  of  the  day,  used  to  assemble.  Tonson  was,  if  not  the 
founder,  the  secretary  and  main  stay  of  the  famous  Kit-Cat 
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Club,  for  whose  meetings  he  built  a  room  at  Barn  Elms,  an 
round  which  he  hung  the  portraits  of  the  members  painted  fo 
him  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  of  a  size  ever  since  known  as  Kit 
Cat  :  this  celebrated  collection  is  still  kept  intact  by  the  repre 
sentative  of  the  Tonson  family,  Mr.  R.  W.  Baker,  of  Bayford 
bury  Park,  Hertfordshire.  Tonson  retired  from  business  in  1720. 
He  had  purchased  an  estate  in  the  country,  and  he  found  occu- 
pation in  its  improvement,    lie  died  March  18th,  1736. 

TOOKE,  THOMAS,  F.R.S.,  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.  col.  119],  the 
author  of  the  '  History  of  Prices,'  died  on  the  26th  of  February, 
1858,  in  his  84th  year. 

TOOKE,  WILLIAM,  F.R.S.,  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.  col.  120],  died 
on  the  20th  of  September,  1863,  at  the  age  of  86. 

*  TOPETE,  JUAN  BAUTISTA,  a  Spanish  admiral  and 
politician,  was  born  in  Andalusia  in  the  year  1820.  Having 
served  his  country  in  his  professional  vocation  through  a  series 
of  years,  and  having  especially  distinguished  himself  by  his 
conduct  at  the  bombardment  of  Callao,  in  Peru,  on  the  2nd  of 
May,  1866,  when  he  received  a  serious  wound,  he  occupied  a 
prominent  position  in  the  revolution  which  put  an  end  to  the 
reign  of  Queen  Isabella,  in  September,  1868.  Being  in  com- 
mand of  the  iron-clad  squadron  then  anchored  in  the  port  of 
Cadiz,  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  town, 
in  which  he  undertook  to  place  himself  in  the  van  of  the  in- 
surrection. The  combined  action  of  army  and  navy  speedily 
accomplished  the  overthrow  of  the  Queen  ;  and  Topete  became 
a  member  of  the  Provisional  Government  which  succeeded  upon 
her  flight  to  France,  assuming  the  office  of  Minister  of  Marine, 
October  8th,  1868.  Although  he  was  of  accord  with  Prim  and 
Serrano  in  his  desire  to  uphold  the  monarchical  form  of  Govern- 
ment, he  disagreed  with  his  colleagues  as  to  the  person  who 
should  be  elevated  to  the  throne  of  Spain  ;  and  whilst  a  majo- 
rity adopted  the  selection  of  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  Topete  favoured 
the  candidature  of  the  Due  de  Montpcnsier.  Impelled  by  this 
divergence  of  opinion,  he  withdrew  from  the  administration  in 
November  ;  upon  which  he  was  elected,  almost  unanimously,  to 
the  vice-presidency  of  the  Cortes  Constituyentes.  In  ceasing 
to  be  the  ally  of  Prim  and  Serrano,  however,  he  did  not  become 
their  enemy  ;  and  he  spoke  no  word  of  opposition  until  Friday, 
December  23rd,  1870,  when,  amidst  the  storm  of  angry  and  re- 
criminatory debates  which  at  that  period  agitated  the  Cortes,  he 
pronounced  a  spirited  apology  for  his  own  conduct,  and  an  attack 
upon  the  Government  for  the  violation  of  the  constitution  and 
of  parliamentary  privileges  of  which  they  were  guilty  in  their 
haste  to  introduce  the  king-elect.  Having  once  broken  his  obe- 
dience and  discipline  for  the  honour  of  his  country  and  for  the 
sake  of  a  constitutional  government,  he  professed  that  his  own 
honour  demanded  that  for  the  future  he  should  hold  no  command, 
and  that  the  ruin  of  the  ex-royal  house  should  not  seem  to  have 
been  brought  about  in  order  to  afford  him  a  stepping-stone  to 
greatness  and  to  power.  Continuing  to  favour  in  his  own  heart  the 
claims  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  he  trusted  that  Spain  might 
be  happy  and  prosperous  under  the  king-elect,  whom,  if  he 
forbore  to  assist,  he  would  equally  forbear  to  embarrass.  The 
circumstances  of  the  next  few  days,  however,  made  an  appeal  to 
his  patriotism,  too  strong  to  be  repudiated.  On  the  evening  of 
the  28th  of  December  immediately  after  General  Prim  had 
received  the  wounds  of  which  he  died  on  the  30th,  it  was  unani- 
mously decided  at  a  Council  of  Ministers,  at  which  many  of  the 
leading  deputies  of  the  Cortes  were  present,  to  request  Topete 
to  assume  the  presidency  of  the  Council,  and  to  go  down  to 
Carthagena  to  receive  the  King,  and  to  bring  him  to  Madrid. 
After  some  natural  reluctance  on  the  score  of  seeming  inconsis- 
tency, and  after  consultation  with  other  partisans  of  the  Due  de 
Montpensier,  Topete  frankly  accepted  the  office  and  the  mission 
thrust  upon  him,  assuming  at  the  same  time  the  offices  of  Minis- 
ter of  State  and  Minister  of  War.  But  the  offices  were  only 
temporary  ;  and  on  the  appointment  of  a  ministry,  January  5th, 
1871,  of  which  the  ex-regent  Serrano  was  at  the  head,  Topete 
resolutely  refused  to  accept  a  portfolio,  even  when  requested  to 
do  so  by  the  young  King  Amadeo.  In  July  following,  upon  the 
resignation  of  Serrano,  Topete  accepted  office  in  a  reconstructed 
administration  which  was  sought  to  be  established  under  the 
presidency  of  the  former  ;  who,  however,  baffled  by  the  difficul- 
ties he  had  to  encounter,  was  succeeded  on  the  24th  by  Zorilla, 
who  entered  upon  office  with  an  administration  formed  exclu- 
sively of  members  of  the  Progresista  party.  On  the  21st  of 
December  Admiral  Topete  took  office  in  the  Sagasta  administ ra- 
tion, as  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  in  which  capacity  the  affairs  of 
Cuba  engaged  much  of  his  attention. 
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and  compiler  of  the  '  Instructions '  of  the  council  of  the  supreme 
inquisition,  founded  l>y  Ferdinand  in  1  IS2.  Torquemada  was 
born  at  Valladolid  in  i42() ;  he  died  on  the  Kith  of  September, 
1498,  For  particulars  of  the  atrocious  cruelties  committee!  by 
the  new  tribunal  whilst  under  Torquemada's  direction,  it  will 
suffice  to  refer  to  the  article,  Inquisition,  E.  0.  Arts  and 
Sciences  Div.  vol.  iv.,  col.  881,  &c. 

TOYNBEE,  JOSEPH,  aurist,  was  horn  at  Heckington, 
Lincolnshire,  in  1815.  His  education  was  receiTecl  at  Lynn, 
after  which  he  entered  on  his  medical  career  l>y  being  articled  to 
Mr.  Wade,  which  was  continued  as  a  pupil  in  St.  George's 
Hospital,  the  assistant  curator  at  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  surgeon  to  the  St.  George's  and  St.  James's 
Dispensary,  and  as  a  practitioner.  His  earlier  practice  was 
general,  but  it  was  ultimately  restricted  to  aural,  surgery.  His 
practice  in  this  special  branch  of  his  profession  was  very  large, 
lie  gave  great  attention  to  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  both  in  their  healthy  and 
diseased  conditions,  lie  I'.. nurd  an  excellent  collection  of  about 
1700  human  temporal  bones,  most  of  which  he  described  in  the 
medical  journals.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  making  ex- 
periments with  a  view  to  finding  out  a  method  of  introducing 
chloroform  into  the  tympanic  cavities  of  the  ear  ;  but  having 
taken  an  over-dose  at  a  time  when  no  assistant  was  near,  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  chair,  July  7,  1866. 

TRENDELENBURG,  FRIEDRICH  ADOLF,  a  German 
philosopher,  was  born  on  the  30tli  of  November,  1802,  at  Eutin, 
in  Oldenburg,  and  was  educated  successively  at  the  Universities 
of  Kiel,  Leipzig,  and  Berlin  ;  at  the  last  of  which,  having  gone 
through  the  inferior  academic  grades,  he  became,  in  1833,  extra- 
ordinary, and  in  1837  ordinary  professor  of  philosophy.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  a  member 
of  various  learned  and  scientific  societies.  As  a  representative 
to  the  Prussian  Chamber  in  1849,  he  voted  with  the  Conser- 
vatives, and  favoured  the  cause  of  German  unity,  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1851.    He  died  on  the  24th  of  January,  1872. 

The  numerous  works  with  which,  either  as  editor  or  author, 
Professor  Trendelenburg  has  been  identified,  include,  '  Platonis 
do  Ideis  et  Numcris  Doctrina  ex  Aristotele  illustrata,'  8vo,  Leip- 
zig, 1826  ;  '  De  Aristotelis  Categoriis,  Prolusio  academica,'  8vo, 
Berlin,.  1833  ;  '  Aristoteles  De  Anima  Libri  tres,'  &c.,  8vo,  Jena, 
1833;  '  Elementa  Logices  Aristotelicre.  In  Usum  Scholarum 
ex  Aristotele  excerpsit,  convertit,  illustravit,'  and  also  with  the 
title,  'Excerpta  ex  Or^ano  Aristotelis,' 8vo,  Berlin,  1836,  fifth  edi- 
tion, 1802  ;  'De  Platonis  Philebi  Consilio.  Prolusio  academica,' 
8vo,  Berlin,  1837  ;  a  work  in  illustration  of  the  Aristotelian 
Logic,  for  the  pupils  of  Gymnasia,  '  Erliiuterungen  zu  den  Ele- 
mcnten  der  Aristotelischen  Logik.  Zunachst  fur  den  Unterricht 
in  Gymnasien,'  8vo,  Berlin,  1842,  second  edition,  1S61  ;  Two 
controversial  Treatises  on  the  logical  Questions  in  Hegel's  Sys- 
tem, 'Die  logische  Frage  in  Hegel's  System.  Zwei  Streitschrif- 
ten,'  8vo,  Leipzig,  1843  ;  Considerations  on  the  Beautiful  and 
the  Sublime,  delivered  before  the  Scientific  Society  of  Berlin, 
entitled,  '  Niobe.  Einige  Betrachtungen  fiber  das  Scheme  und 
Erhabene,  vorgetragen  im  wissenschaftlichen  Vereine  zu  Berlin,' 
8vo,  Berlin,  1846  ;  Historical  Contributions  to  Philosophy,  '  His- 
torische  Beitriige  zur  Philosophic,'  2  vols.,  8vo,  Berlin,  1846 — 
55  ;  a  political  brochure,  entitled,  '  Eine  Rammer  oder  zwei  1 
und  von  welchcr  Art?'  &c,  8vo,  Berlin,  1S48  ;  several  Dis- 
courses delivered  at  different  times  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  including  those  on  the  Moral  Idea  of  Justice,  '  Die 
sittliche  Idee  des  Rechts,'  &c,  8vo,  Berlin,  184!),  on  the  Funda- 
mental Ideas  of  Spinoza  and  their  Results,  '  Ueber  Spinoza's 
Grundgedanken  und  dessen  Erfolg,'  &c,  4to,  Berlin,  1S50,  in 
Memory  of  Frederick  the  Great  [30  January,  1851],  '  Zum  Ge- 
dachtniss  Friedrichs  des  Grossen,'  &e.,  Svo,  Berlin,  1851,  in 
Memory  of  Leibnitz  [July  1st,  1852J,  '  Leibniz  und  die  Philoso- 
phic Thiitigkeit  der  Akademie  im  vorigen  Jahrhundert,'  &c,  Svo, 
Berlin,  1852,  on  Cologne  Cathedral,  '  Der  Kolner  Dom,'  &c, 
8vo,  Cologne,  1853,  in  memory  of  F rcderick  the  Great  [Janu- 
ary, 25, 1855],  '  Machiavell  und  Antimachiavell,'&c,  8vo,  Berlin, 
1855,  on  King  Frederick  William  IV.  and  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences,  '  Die  Koniglieh  preussische  Akademie  der  Wisscn- 
schaften  fiber  clem  Konige  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.,'  &c,  4to, 
Berlin,  1861  ;  a  series  of  reprinted  articles  from  the  '  Abhand- 
lungen'  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  entitled,  respec- 
tively. On  Leibnitz's  Design  of  a  Universal  Characteristic, '  Ueber 
Leibnizens  Entwurf  einer  allgemeinen  Charakteristik,'  &c,  4to, 
Berlin,  1856  ;  Frederick  the  Great  and  his  Lord  Chancellor,  &c, 
'  Friedrich  der  Grosse  und  sein  Grosskanzler  Samuel  von  Cocceji,' 
&c,  4to,  Berlin,  1863,  Herbart's  practical  Philosophy,  &c,  'Her- 


bart's  praktische  Philosdpbie  und  die  Ethik  der  Allen,' 4to,  Ber- 
lin, 1856  ;  a  Series  of  articles  reprinted  from  I  he  '  Monatbericht- 
en'  of  the  same  Academy,  respectively  entitled,  On  one; 
1'assagcs,  Sir..,  '  Ueber  einige  Stcllen  im  5  Buche  del  ttichOBiach- 
ischen  Ethik,'  8vo,  Berlin,  1850,  On  a  new  Explanation  of 
Herbart's  Metaphysics,  'Ueber  Herbart's  Metaphysik  und  cine 
neue  Aulfassung  dersclben,'  8vo,  Berlin,  1851,  second  article, 
8vo,  Berlin,  1856  ;  and  several  lectures  on  academical  or  philo- 
sophical subjects,  especially  a  memorial  lecture  to  Fichte,  'Zur 
Krimierung  an  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte.  Vortrag,  gehalten  in 
der  Ki'miglichen  Friedrich-\Vilhelms-Uni\'ersita1  ZU  Berlin  am 
1!)  Mai,  1862/  4to,  Berlin,  1862.  Professor  Trendelenburg  baa 
also  treated  of  the  relations  between  Ethics  and  Natural  Law, 
'Naturrecht  auf  dein  Grande  der  Ethik,'  Svo,  Leipzig,  1860  ; 
and  has  produced  a  work  entitled  Logical  Investigation-,  '  Lo- 
gische Untersuchungen,'  2  vols.,  Svo,  Leipzig,  1840,  &c,  and 
1862. 

TREVITIIIOK,  RICHARD,  inventor  of  the  locomotive 
steam-engine,  and  of  many  improvements  in  machinery,  was 
born  at  lllogan,  Cornwall,  April  13th,  1771.  Under  bis  father, 
the  purser  of  a  mining  company,  he  was  conversant  with  the 
Cornish  mines,  to  one  of  which  he  became  mechanical  engineer. 
He  noticed  the  imperfect  action  of  much  of  the  machinery  em- 
ployed, and  constructed  some  steam-engines  marked  by  several 
improvements  which  did  not  clash  with  James  Watt's  patents. 
Amongst  other  things,  the  '  waggon-tilt '  boilers  until  then  in 
use  suggested  to  him  the  substitution  of  wrought-iron  cylindri- 
cal boilers,  which,  when  introduced,  were  found  to  effect  a  large 
saving  of  coal  at  the  Cornish  mines.  About  1800  his  attention 
was  directed  to  the  possibility  of  placing  a  steam-engine  on 
wheels,  to  run  on  roads  and  tramways.  Some  such  idea  had 
occurred  to  Leupold,  then  to  Watt  ;  Cugnot  made  a  rough 
attempt  in  this  direction  in  1770  ;  and  Murdoch  constructed  a 
small  working  model  in  1784  ;  but  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem was  given  by  Trevithick,  in  introducing  high-pressure 
steam  as  a  substitute  for  the  condensing  action.  In  partnership 
with  Andrew  Vivian,  who  provided  capital,  he  patented  his  new 
engine  in  1S02  ;  and  his  locomotive  ran  upon  a  public  road  near 
Camborne  in  the  following  year.  In  1804  another  locomotive  was 
tried  on  a  tramway  at  Merthyr  Tydvil,  in  South  Wales  ;  it  drew 
a  net  load  of  ten  tons  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour.  Trial 
trips  were  also  made  in  London,  near  the  Bethlehem  Hospital 
and  the  site  of  the  present  Euston  Station.  There  was,  however, 
not  the  necessary  public  enterprise  to  encourage  the  invention  at 
that  time  ;  but  the  principle  of  steam  locomotives  on  roads  and 
railways  was  virtually  established.  Trevithick  was  employed  in 
much  engineering  work  in  Cornwall,  continually  inventing  and 
making  improvements  in  machinery.  In  1811  a  silver  mine  in 
Peru  ceased  work  on  account  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting 
any  machinery  up  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  mine  in  the  moun- 
tains ;  an  agent  came  to  England,  became  acquainted  with  Tre- 
vithick's  high-pressure  steam-engine,  and  found  it  smaller  and 
more  compact  than  any  condensing  engine  of  equal  power.  He 
returned  to  Peru  with  a  small  engine,  and  proved  its  availability. 
An  order  was  given  to  Trevithick  to  send  out  nine  >teaui-en- 
gines,  so  packed  in  pieces  that  they  could  be  conveyed  by  mules 
from  the  port  up  to  the  mines  ;  this  was  done  in  1814,  and  in 
1816  Trevithick  himself  went  out  as  engineer  and  part  proprie- 
tor of  the  mines.  He  prospered  for  a  time,  but  the  civil  war, 
■which  began  in  1S20,  frustrated  his  plans  ;  and  he  was  for  many 
years  plunged  in  exciting  adventures,  in  some  of  which  he  was 
associated  with  Lord  Cochrane  (afterwards  Earl  of  Dundonald). 
In  1827  Trevithick  landed  at  Falmouth,  penniless.  He  was 
about  to  petition  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  grant,  on  the 
ground  that  his  steam-engine  inventions  had  effected  a  vast 
saving  of  coals,  and  had  greatly  facilitated  all  the  mechanical 
operations  in  the  mining  districts — facts  which  are  indisputable — 
but  meeting  with  partners  who  had  command  of  a  little  money, 
he  resumed  operations  as  an  engineer,  introduced  many  inven- 
tions and  mechanical  improvements,  and  patented  sowe  of  them. 
Besides  land  steam-engines,  Trevithick  invented  and  constructed 
new  Mint  machinery,  which  he  took  out  with  him  to  Peru  ;  and 
his  prolific  mechanical  genius  displayed  itself  in  inventions 
relating  to  warming  apparatus,  iron  stowage-tanks,  iron  buoys, 
a  gun-carriage  for  single-decked  ships,  a  furnace  for  purifying 
silver  ores,  an  hydraulic  engine,  floating  docks,  a  salt-water  dis- 
tilling apparatus,  &c.  Early  in  the  century  he  had  been  one 
among  many  engineers  who  engaged  in  attempts  to  excavate  a 
tunnel  under  the  Thames.  He  died  at  Dartford,  Kent,  April  22, 
1833,  little  enriched  by  inventions  which  had  enriched  others, 
and  added  largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
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TRICOUPI,  or  TRIKUPIS,  SPIRIDION,  [E.  C.  vol.  vi., 
col.  166].  Notwithstanding  the  many  changes  of  ministers  and 
policy  which  followed  the  insurrection  of  1859,  in  one  at  least 
of  which,  May,  1862,  King  Otho  asked  Tricoupi  to  form  a 
ministry  with  himself  as  chief,  Tricoupi  retained  his  post  as 
ambassador  at  the  English  court  till  1867,  when  advancing 
years  (he  was  bom  in  1791)  and  failing  health,  warned  him  that 
it  was  time  to  retire  from  public  life.  A  second  edition  of  his 
great  History  of  the  Hellenic  Insurrection, '  'imopla  t^s  'EAAjji/i/cfjs 
'ETravoTToo-fais,'  appeared  in  four  volumes,  8vo,  1862. 

TRIMMER,  JOSHUA,  geologist,  was  born  at  North  Cray, 
Kent,  July  11, 1795.  In  1806  he  became  the  pupil  of  the  Rev.  W. 
I  (avison,  who  taught  him  classics  and  mathematics.  In  or  about 
1814  lie  superintended  some  copper  mines  in  North  Wales  for 
his  father,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge 
of  mineralogy.  He  then  managed  his  father's  farm  in  Middle- 
sex, which  led  him  to  give  close  attention  to  soils.  In  1825  he 
worked  some  slate  quarries  in  Carnarvonshire.  Whilst  thus 
engaged,  he  actively  promoted  the  formation  of  a  palaeontolo- 
gies] museum  in  Carnarvon  ;  and  frequently  acted  as  a  guide  to 
Dr.  Buekland,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  glacial  and  other 
geological  phenomena  observable  in  the  district  of  which  Snow- 
don  forms  the  centre.  In  1840  and  subsequent  years  he  was 
employed  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain.  He  died 
in  London,  September  16,  1857.  He  wrote  many  valuable 
papers  on  geology,  more  especially  as  studied  from  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view.  He  discovered  the  marine  fossils  in  the 
drift  bed  on  Moel  Tryfane,  and  at  a  great  elevation  above  the  sea. 
His  maps  of  soils  and  subsoils,  and  his  system  of  drainage, 
which  was  applied  over  extensive  areas,  were  important  results 
of  his  attempts  to  render  his  geological  knowledge  practically 
useful.  His  '  Practical  Geology  and  Mineralogy,'  8vo,  London, 
1841  ;  and  treatise  '  On  the  Agricultural  Geology  of  England  and 
Wales,'  8vo,  London,  1852,  arc  his  principal  separate  works. 

*  TROCHU,  LOUIS  JULES,  French  general,  was  born 
March  12,  1815,  at  Le  Palais,  the  capital  of  Belle-Isle,  an  island 
oil'  the  coast  of  Le  Morbihan,  a  department  of  Brittany  ;  and  was 
educated  at  Saint-Cyr  and  the  Ecole  d' Application  du  Corps 
d'Etat  major.  He  obtained  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  1840, 
and  three  years  after  was  promoted  to  a  company  ;  and  served 
under  Marshal  Bugeaud  in  Algeria.  He  was  appointed  chef 
d'escadron  in  1846,  and  became  lieutenant-colonel  in  1853  ;  and 
having  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  Saint- Arnaud  during 
part  of  the  Crimean  war,  was  promoted  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1854,  to  be  general  of  brigade,  in  which  capacity  he  com- 
manded until  the  termination  of  the  campaign.  He  was  made 
a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  on  the  22nd  of  August, 
1855,  and  became  grand  officer  on  the  12th  of  August,  1861.  He 
was  also,  nominated  as  a  member  of  the  consultative  committee 
of  the  Etat  major  ;  and  was  elected  to  succeed  his  father  as  a 
member  of  the  conseil  general  of  the  department  of  Morbihan, 
for  the  canton  of  Belle -Isle.  He  served  with  considerable  dis- 
tinction during  the  Italian  campaign  as  a  general  of  division,  to 
which  rank  he  was  promoted  on  the  24th  of  May,  1859  ;  and  at 
the  close  of  1866  was  commissioned  to  procure  information  to 
serve  as  data  for  the  re-organisation  of  the  army.  The  lite- 
rary result  of  this  employment  appeared  in  a  publication,  issued 
under  the  pseudonym  of  "General  X***,"  with  the  title  of  'L'Ar- 
mee  Franchise  en  1867,'  8vo,  Paris,  first  eighteen  editions,  1867, 
twentieth  edition,  1870,  the  substance  of  which  was  incorported 
in  a  German  work,  by  F.  Treuenpreuss,  entitled,  1  Die  Fran- 
zosische  Armee  und  ihre  Reform.  Nach  den  Schril'ten  des 
Herzogs  von  Aumale,  Cliangarnier,  Trochu,  &c.'  8vo,  Berlin, 
1867.  On  the  17th  of  August,  1870,  when  misfortune  had  already 
borne  hard  on  the  Imperial  arms  in  the  disastrous  war  against 
Germany,  General  Trochu  was  appointed  Governor  of  Paris,  and 
chief  of  all  the  forces  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  capital. 
On  the  4th  of  September,  the  day  of  the  formal  deposition  of  the 
Emperor,  a  deputation  waited  on  General  Trochu  at  the  Louvre, 
inviting  him  to  proceed  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Provisional  Government,  with  the  office  of  Minis- 
ter of  War,  under  the  Presidency  of  M.  Jules  Favre.  The  ex- 
pression of  an  opinion,  however,  to  the  effect  that  what  remained 
of  the  army  would  rally  round  him  if  he  were  the  head  of  the 
Government  of  Defence,  but  that  it  probably  would  not  do  so 
under  M.  Jules  Favre,  was  the  occasion  of  his  immediate  nomi- 
nation to  the  Presidency  of  that  Govenment,  in  place  of  M. 
Jules  Favre,  who  became  Vice-President.  For  some  time,  re- 
lying upon  the  number  of  troops  under  his  command,  he 
declared  confidently  that  the  safety  of  the  cityr  was  assured  ;  but 
as  he  became  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  material  on 


which  he  had  to  depend,  General  Trochu  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Government,  after  anxious  deliberation  unanimously 
agreed  upon  the  adoption  of  a  course  suggested  to  them  from 
without,  of  an  ultimatum,  which  was  an  armistice,  with  the  re- 
victualling  of  Paris,  elections  in  all  the  departments,  and  the 
convocation  of  a  National  Assembly.  Whilst  M.  Thiers  was  at 
Versailles,  fruitlessly  endeavouring  to  negotiate  an  armistice  on 
this  basis,  the  Government  of  the  besieged  city  were  surprised 
and  forcibly  detained  for  several  hours  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  on 
the  31st  of  October,  by  a  band  of  rioters  organised  by  the  par- 
tisans of  the  Commune.  General  Trochu  was  released  in  the 
evening  by  the  106th  battalion  of  the  National  Guard. 

After  a  series  of  sorties,  especially  on  the  28th  and  30th  of 
November,  and  the  21st  of  December,  the  common  result-  n( 
which  was  the  disorderly  retreat  of  the  besieged  to  recover  the 
immediate  protection  of  their  forts,  the  Germans  opened  the  bom- 
bardment of  Paris,  by  an  attack  on  Mount  Avron,  on  the  27th 
of  December,  which,  two  days  afterwards,  was  evacuated  by  its 
defenders,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  General  Trochu, 
who  at  length,  on  the  21st  of  January,  1871,  resigned  his  com- 
mand in  consequence  of  the  dissatisfaction  expressed  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  Defence.  The  city  of  Paris  surrendered  on  the 
28th  of  January  ;  and  on  the  7th  of  February,  General  Trochu 
declined  the  honour  of  election  to  the  Bordeaux  Assembly.  On 
the  31st  of  October,  1871,  his  election  was  announced  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  Conseil  General  of  the  department  of  Morbihan. 

General  Trochu  has  served  as  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Re-organization  of  the  Army,  1871 — 72; 
and  is  said  to  be  awaiting  the  period  when  lie  will  have  a  right 
to  retire  as  a  General,  at  present,  March,  1872,  only  a  few  weeks 
distant,  before  tendering  his  resignation  a3  a  Deputy,  and  re- 
tiring completely  into  private  life.  His  most  recent  contri- 
bution to  contemporary  literature  is  entitled  '  Une  Page  d'His- 
toire  devant  l'Assemblee  Nationale,'  8vo,  Paris,  1871. 

*  TROLLOPE,  ANTHONY,  a  voluminous  novelist,  who 
derives  from  the  Lincolnshire  family  of  which  Lord  Kesteven, 
formerly  Sir  John  Trollope,  is  the  head,  was  born  on  the  24th 
of  April,  1815,  and  was  educated  successively  at  Winchester  and 
Harrow.  He  received  an  appointment  in  the  General  Post 
Office  ;  and  it  was  whilst  occupying  a  position  in  the  Sur- 
veyor's department  in  Ireland,  that  he  gave  the  first  public  indi- 
cation of  his  powers  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  by  the  publication  of 
two  works  illustrative  of  Irish  life  and  character.  These  were 
entitled  respectively  '  The  Macdermotts  of  Ballycloran,'  8vo, 
1847,  fourth  edition,  1867,  and  '  The  Kellys  and  the  O'Kellys  : 
or,  Landlords  and  Tenants,'  8vo,  1848,  sixth  edition,  1867,  less 
painful  in  its  interest  than  its  predecessor,  but  giving  evidence 
of  the  same  vividness  and  ability.  After  a  period  of  probation, 
he  was  promoted  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  surveyor  at  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grand  ;  and  before  his  retirement  from  the  service,  about  the 
year  1867,  was  for  some  time  enrployed  in  the  Secretary's  depart- 
ment. During  his  later  connection  with  the  Post  Office,  he  was 
sent  abroad  on  various  important  missions,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  establish  or  to  modify  postal  conventions  between  this 
and  other  countries.  Wherever  he  went  he  found  material  for 
his  literary  activity  ;  and  the  titles  of  some  of  his  works  bear 
witness  to  his  experience  of  sojourn  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  latter  of  which  he  has  fre- 
quently visited.  Mr.  Trollope  has  been  an  extensive  contributor 
to  the  periodical  literature  of  this  country  and  of  America  ;  and 
many  of  his  novels  have  made  their  first  appearance  in  the 
'  Cornhill,'  '  St.  Pauls,'  and  other  magazines,  whilst  some  of 
them  have'  had  their  first  issue  in  the  shape  of  serials.  Mr. 
Trollope  is  the  editor  of  '  St.  Pauls,'  which  was  commenced  in 
October,  1867,  and  contained  the  first  instalment  of  a  novel 
afterwards  published  with  the  title  of  '  Phineas  Finn,  the  Irish 
Member,'  2  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1869. 

As  a  novelist  Mr.  Trollope  has  especially  distinguished  himself 
by  a  series  of  fictions  in  which  the  incidents  are  chiefly  conversant 
about  the  domestic  and  worldly  side  of  clerical  life  ;  and  of  this 
series  '  The  Warden,'  8vo,  London,  1855,  new  edition,  1859,  and, 
like  most  of  his  novels,  republished  in  the  '  Tauchnitz  Collection 
of  British  Authors,'  was  the  first.  '  The  Warden,'  the  scene  of 
which  is  the  cathedral  town  of  Barchester,  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land, found  its  continuation  in  the  '  Barchester  Towers,'  3  vols., 
8vo,  London,  1857,  new  edition,  1858  ;  to  which  succeeded 
'Framley  Parsonage,'  3  vols.,  8vo,  1861,  which  changes  the 
scene  from  the  cathedral  town  to  a  country  parish. 

The  other  novels  and  miscellaneous  works  of  Mr.  Trollope 
include  '  La  Vendee  :  an  Historical  Romance,'  3  vols.  8vo, 
London,  1850  ;  <  Doctor  Thome.    A  Novel,'  3  vols.,  8vo,  Lon- 
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don,  1B58,  ninth  edition,  1867  ;  '  The  Three  Clerks.  A  Novel,' 
3  vols,  8vo,  London,  1858,  &c,  new  edition,  1805;  'The  Ber- 
trams. A  Novel,'  3  vols.,  8vo,  London,  185!),  seventh  edition, 
1^(17  ;  'The  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main,' 8vo,  London, 
1859,  lilili  edition,  L867  ;  'Castle  Richmond.  A  Novel.' 3  vols., 
8vo,  London,  I860,  fifth  edition,  1867  ;  '  Oiiey  Farm/ 3  vols., 
8vo,  London,  1861,  cheaper  one-volume  edition,  1867  ;  'Tales  of 
all  Countries,'  first  and  second  series,  2  vols.,  8vo,  London, 
18(51— 03,  fourth  edition,  1807  ;  'North  America,'  2  vols.,  8vo, 
I  London,  1802,  fifth  and  cheaper  edition,  in  one  volume,  1807  ; 
'  Rachel  Ray,' 2  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1803,  ninth  edition,  18(57  ; 
'Can  you  forgive  her'/'  3  vols.,  8vo,  London,  18(54,  cheaper  one- 
volume  edition,  1807  ;  '  The  Small  House  at  Allington,  2  vols., 
8vo,  London,  1804  ;  'Miss  Mackenzie.  A  Novel,'  2  vols.,  8vo, 
London,  1865,  new  edition,  1867  ;  three  volumes  of  reprints 
from  the  '  Tall  Mall  Gazette,'  entitled  respectively,  'Bunting 
Sketches,'  8vo,  London,  1805,  '  Travelling  Sketches,' 8vo,  Lon- 
;  don,  1800,  and  '  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,'  8vo, 
[  London,  1800  ;  '  The  Belton  Estate.  A  Novel,'  3  vols.,  8vo, 
London,  1866,  fourth  edition,  1807:  'The  last  Chronicle  of 
Barset,'  8vo,  London,  18(57  ;  'The  Claverings,'  2  vols.,  8vo, 
London,  18(57  ;  '  Lotta  Schmidt,  and  other  Stories,' 8vo,  London, 
1867,  a  volume  of  reprints  from  '  Good  Words,'  and  other  maga- 
zines ;  'British  Sports  and  Pastimes,  1868,'  8vo,  London,  1868, 
reprinted  from  '  Saint  Pauls  Magazine  ;'  '  He  knew  he  was 
right,'  2  vols.,  8vo,  London,  180!);  'An  Editor's  Tales,' 8vo, 
London,  1870;  'The  Vicar  of  Bullhampton,'  8vo,  London, 
1870;  '  Ralph  the  Heir,' 3  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1871;  and  'Sir 
Harry  Hotspur  of  Humblethwaite,'  8vo,  Loudon,  1871.  Mr. 
Trollope  is  the  reputed  editor  and  real  author  of  a  work  which 
he  contributed  to  the  early  numbers  of  the  '  Cornhill,'  and  which 
was  republished  with  the  title  of  'The  Struggles  of  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Robinson.  By  [George  Robinson]  one  of  the  Firm. 
Edited  by  Anthony  Trollope,'  8vo,  London,  1870  ;  and  he  has 
contributed  the  third  volume,  being  '  The  Commentaries  of 
Caesar,'  8vo,  London,  1870,  to  a  series  entitled  '  Ancient  Classics 
for  English  Readers,'  which  is  at  present  in  course  of  publica- 
tion under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  William  Lucas  Collins.  A 
story  entitled  'The  Eustace  Diamonds,'  which  Mr.  Trollope  is  at 
present  contributing  to  the  'Fortnightly  Review,'  reached  its 
thirty-second  chapter  in  the  number  of  that  periodical  for 
February,  1872  ;  and  another,  called  '  The  Golden  Lion  of 
Grandpere,'  the  issue  of  which  was  commenced  in  January,  1872, 
in  '  Good  Words,'  is  announced  to  be  "  continued  throughout  the 
year." 

TROLLOPE,  FRANCES  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.  col.  173].  Mrs. 
Trollope  died  in  her  eighty-fifth  year,  on  Tuesday,  October  0th, 
1803,  at  Florence,  which  had  for  many  years  been  the  residence 
of  her  son,  the  subject  of  the  following  notice. 

TROLLOPE,  THOMAS  ADOLPHUS,  a  novelist  and  his- 
torian, who  was  born  on  the  29th  of  April,  1810,  and  was  edu- 
cated successively  at  Winchester  and  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford, 

:  where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  on  his  twenty-fifth  birthday,  1835. 
His  first  two  serious  literary  ventures  were  made  under  the 
auspices  of  his  mother,  and  were  entitled  respectively  'A  Sum- 
mer in  Brittany.    Edited  by  Frances  Trollope,'  2  vols.,  8vo, 

I  London,  1840  ;  and  '  A  Summer  in  Western  France.  Edited,' 

j  &c,  2  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1841.  His  residence  at  Florence 
quickened  his  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  that  city,  and  in  Italian 
questions  generally,  with  which  a  considerable  proportion  of  his 
works  is  conversant.  These,  in  addition  to  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  periodical  literature,  include  '  Impressions  of  a  Wanderer 
in  Italy,  Switzerland,  France  and  Spain,'  8vo,  London,  1850  ; 
'  The  Girlhood  of  Catherine  de'  Medici,'  8vo,  London,  1850  ; 

'  'Tuscany  in  1849  and  in  1859,'  8vo,  London,  1859  ;  'A  Decade 
of  Italian  Women,'  2  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1859  ;  '  Filippo  Strozzi. 

I  A  History  of  the  last  Days  of  the  old  Italian  Liberty,'  8vo, 
London,  1800;  'LaBeata,'  2  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1861;  'Paul 
the  Pope  [i.e.,  Paul  V.]  and  Paul  the  Friar  [i.e.,  Pietro  SarpiJ. 
A  Story  of  an  Interdict,'  8vo,  London,  1801  ;  'A  Lenten  Journey 
in  Umbria  and  the  Marches,'  8vo,  London,  1802  ;  '  Marietta.  A 
Novel,'  2  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1862;  'Giulio  Malatesta.  A 
Novel,'  3  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1863  ;  '  Beppo  the  Conscript.  A 
Novel,'  2  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1804;  '  Lindisfarn  Chase.  A 
Novel,'  3  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1S64  ;  'Gemma.  A  Novel,' 3  vols., 
8vo,  London,  1866,  a  story  of  Italian  private  life  of  the  present 
day  ;  '  Artingale  Castle.  A  Novel,'  3  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1867  ; 
'  The  Dream  Numbers.  A  Novel,'  3  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1808  ; 
'  Leonora  Casoloni.  A  Novel,'  2  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1868  ;  and 
'  The  Garstangs  of  Garstang  Grange,'  3  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1S09. 
Mr.  Trollope's  principal  work  is  of  a  more  serious  character  than 
dioo.  Div. — SUP. 


any  of  the  above-mentioned,  being  'A  History  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Florence,  from  the  Earliest  Independence  of  the  CoW- 
mune  to  the  Pall  Of  the  Republic  in  1531,'  4  vols.,  8vo,  London, 
1805,  of  which  the  first  two  volumes  are  devoted  to  the  rise  of 
the  Florentine  Commonwealth,  whilst  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes  are  devoted  to  its  fall.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Trollope  has 
produced  an  English  translation  of  Niccolini's  '  Arnoldo  di 
Brescia;'  and  has  likewise  contributed  to  the  '  Athcnujum '  Home 
valuable  papers  on  the  social  aspects  of  political  movements  in 
Italy. 

TROPLONG,  RAYMOND  THEODORE,  a  French  Lariat 
and  judge,  was  born  at  St.  Gaudens,  Haute  Caroline,  October 
8th,  1795.  Admitted  to  the  bar  as  an  advocate  in  1810,  he 
entered  the  bureau  of  the  Prelect  of  ChAteaUTOUX  ;  became 
substitute  in  the  tribunal  of  Sartene,  and  in  181!)  in  that  of 
Corse.  At  Bastia,  in  1820  and  subsequent  veal's,  Ik;  acted  as 
substitute  for  the  procureur-geiieial  of  the  Cour  Royale  ;  and 
afterwards  practised  as  avoeat-general  at  Bastia  and  at  Nancy. 
His  leisure  was  spent  in  the  study  of  Roman  and  old  French  law. 
In  1822  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Nancy  ; 
and  in  1835  councillor  of  the  Court  of  Cassation.  The  Institute 
admitted  him  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  Sciences,  in 
the  section  of  legislature,  in  1840.  In  1840  he  was  made  a  peer 
of  France  ;  in  1848  succeeded  Baron  Scguier  as  premier-presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Paris  ;  and  in  1852  became  premier-presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Cassation.  Among  the  offices  which  he 
filled  were  those  of  vice-president  and  president  of  the  Senate-, 
and  president  of  the  Council  General  of  l'Eure.  He  drew  up, 
for  the  Prince  President  Louis  Napoleon,  in  1852,  a  report  on 
the  establishment  of  the  Empire  ;  ami  his  high  reputation,  toge- 
ther with  his  dictum  that  the  empire  "avait  tous  les  avantages 
de  la  republique  sans  en  avoir  les  inconvenients,"  tended  to 
strengthen  the  newly-elected  Emperor.  In  185s,  M.  Troplong 
became  one  of  the  members  of  the  Imperial  Council,  lie  wrote 
largely  in  the  'Gazette  des  Tribunaux,'  the  '  Revue  de  Legisla- 
tion,' the  '  Revue  Europeen,'  and  other  journals.  Among  his 
separately-published  works  were  'Du  Pouvoir  de  l'Etat  sur 
renseignement,'  8vo,  Paris,  1844  ;  'De  l'lnfluence  du  Christian- 
isme  sur  le  droit  Civil  des  Romains,'  8vo,  Paris,  1843,  3rd  edi- 
tion, 1808  ;  'De  la  Prqpriete,'  8vo,  Paris,  1848,  forming  part  of 
the  '  Petits  Traites '  published  by  the  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences.  But  his  great  work  is  'Le  Droit  Civil 
explique,  suivant  l'ordre  des  Articles  du  Code  depuis  et  y  coin- 
pris  le  titre  de  la  Vente.'  It  is  a  continuation  of  Toullier's 
'  Commentaire  du  Code  Civil,'  and  was  published  in  sections  at 
various  dates  extending  over  a  period  of  more  than  twenty 
years.  Other  separate  treatises  are, '  Des  Privileges  et  Hypothe- 
ques,'  4  vols.,  8vo,  Paris,  1833,  5th  edition,  1850;  'LaYente,' 
2  vols.,  8vo,  Paris,  1834,  4th  edition,  1851  ;  'La  Prescription,'  2 
vols.,  1835,  3rd  edition,  1841  ;  '  L'Echange  et  la  Louage,'  1840  ; 
'  Le  Contrat  de  Soeiete,'  1843  ;  '  Le  Pret,'  1854  ;  1  Le'  Mandat,' 
'  Le  Depot,'  '  Le  Contrainement,'  '  La  Contrainte  par  Corps,' 
1845—1847;  '  Le  Contrat  de  Mariage,'  4  vols.,  1850;  'Les 
Donations,'  1855;  'La  Transcription  hypothecate,'  1850.  The 
whole  series,  extending  to  28  volumes,  is  distinguished  by  much 
erudition  and  an  animated  style  of  treatnieut.  M.  Troplong  died 
on  the  2nd  of  March,  1869. 

TROYON,  CONSTANT,  an  eminent  French  animal  and 
landscape  painter,  was  born  at  Sevres  in  1S13.  For  a  time  he 
was  engaged  in  the  royal  manufactory  of  porcelain,  and  then 
entered  the  atelier  of  M.  Riocreux.  He  afterwards  worked  much 
from  nature  in  the  rural  districts  of  France,  and  visited  Holland 
to  study  the  methods  of  the  animal  painters  of  the  Netherlands. 
M.  Tro3  *ou  soon  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  Salon  ;  and 
for  some  years  before  his  death  he  ranked  as  the  first  painter  of 
his  class  in  France,  and  one  of  the  very  first  in  Europe.  Animals 
in  motion  usually  form  the  principal  objects  in  his  pictures,  but 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  landscape.  His  pictures  are  mostly 
of  rather  large  size  ;  painted  in  a  broad  masculine  manner  ;  true 
to  nature,  but  with  marked  individuality  ;  and  he  was  fond  of 
striking  elfects  of  light  and  shadow,  early  morning  scenes,  &c. 
His  large  picture  of  'Animals  going  forth  to  labour,'  (from  the 
Luxembourg),  which  was  in  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1802,  and  the  '  Return  of  the  Flock,'  in  the  International  Exhi- 
bition of  1871,  were  good  examples  of  his  style.  Several  of  bis 
pictures  have  been  engraved.  M.  Troyou  received  three  first- 
class  medals  ;  and  was  made  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in 
1S49.    He  died  March  20th,  1865. 

TSCHUDI,  JOHANN  JAKOB  YON  IE.  C.  vol.  vi.  coL 
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TUCKERMAN,  HENRY  THEODORE,  American  writer, 
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was  born  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  April  20th,  1813.  Between 
1833  and  1839,  he  travelled  much  in  Europe,  and  as  the  result 
of  his  travels  published  his  first  volume,  'The  Italian  Sketch 
Book,'  8vo,  Boston,  1835,  consisting  of  descriptive  and  historical 
sketches,  essays,  and  tales.  In  1845  he  settled  at  New  York,  and 
thenceforth  passed  the  usual  uneventful  life  of  a  literary  man. 
He  was  a  voluminous  contributor  to  the  '  North  American 
Review,'  the  1  Christian  Examiner,'  the  '  Democratic  Review,' 
1  Graham's  Magazine,'  the  '  Southern  Literary  Messenger,'  '  Put- 
nam's Monthly,'  the  '  Atlantic  Monthly,'  and  other  periodicals. 
Among  his  separately  published  works  are  '  Sicily  :  a  Pil- 
grimage,' 8vo,  Boston,  1839,  the  fruit  of  his  second  voyage  to 
Europe;  'Rambles  and  Reveries,'  12mo,  Boston,  1841;  'The 
Spirit  of  Poetry,'  1843;  'Thoughts  on  the  Poets,'  8vo,  New 
York,  1846,  third  edition,  1848  ;  '  Artist  Life  :  a  Sketch  of 
American  Painters,'  8vo,  New  York,  1847  ;  '  Characteristics  of 
Literature,'  8vo,  New  York,  1849  ;  '  Over  the  Mountains  on  the 
Western  Prairies/  1S52;  'Book  of  the  Artists,'  1869.  He  died 
at  New  York  on  the  17th  of  December,  1871. 

*  TULASNE,  LOUIS  RENE,  cryptogamist,  was  born  at 
Azaye-le-Rideau,  in  the  Indre  and  Loire  department,  September 
12,  1815.  His  botanical  career  commenced  as  the  assistant  of 
Auguste  de  St.  Hilaire,  in  his  work  on  the  flora  of  Brazil.  In 
1842,  he  was  appointed  assistant  naturalist  in  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  at  Paris.  He  has  written  many  articles  and 
works,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  '  Etudes  d'cmbryo- 
genie  vegetale,'  8vo,  Paris,  1849 ;  '  Memoire  pour  servir  a 
1'histoire  anatomique  et  physiologique  des  lichens,'  8vo.  Paris, 
1852  ;  and  '  Podostemacearum  monographia,'  4to,  1852.  He  is, 
however,  best  known  on  account  of  the  works  which  he  has 
written  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  Charles  Tulasne 
(born  1816),  such  as  '  Fungi  hypogcci,'  folio,  1851  ;  and  '  Selecta 
fungorum  carpologia,'  folio,  3  vols.  1861 — 65.  The  last  men- 
tioned work  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  valuable  of  the 
more  recent  additions  to  botanical  literature.  It  contains  a  large 
amount  of  evidence  on  a  subject  to  which  the  MM.  Tulasne  have 
devoted  some  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives,  viz.,  the  polymorph- 
ism of  mushrooms. 

*  TULLOCH,  VERY  REV.  JOHN,  D.D.,  a  divine  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  College,  St. 
Andrews,  was  born  in  the  year  1S23,  at  Tippermuir,  near  Perth, 
of  which  parish  his  father  was  the  minister.  After  having  gone 
through  the  curriculum  of  arts  at  the  United  College  of  St. 
Leonard  and  St.  Salvador,  at  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  matricu- 
lated in  1837,  he  became  a  student  of  theology  at  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege, in  the  same  University.  He  received  a  licence  to  preach 
the  gospel  in  1844,  and  in  the  following  year  was  ordained  to  a 
charge  in  Dundee,  which  he  vacated  in  1 849,  on  being  presented 
to  the  parish  of  Kettins,  near  Cupar  Angus.  He  had  already 
attracted  attention  for  his  inteUigence  of  the  philosophical  and 
theological  questions  of  the  day,  and  during  a  sojourn  in  Ger- 
many had  become  acquainted  with  the  speculations  of  its  thinkers, 
when  he  was  called,  in  1854,  to  the  office  he  at  present  holds,  in 
succession  to  the  late  Principal  Haldane.  Upon  the  occasion  of 
this  appointment  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.;  and  his  "in- 
augural lecture  "  was  published  with  the  title  of '  Theological 
Tendencies  of  the  Age,'  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1855.  In  the  last- 
named  year  he  was  awarded  the  second  of  the  Burdett  Prizes — 
of  the  value  of  600Z.,  the  first  of  which,  value  1800£.,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Rev.  Robert  Anchor  Thompson — which  are  perio- 
dically distributed  to  the  writers  of  the  best  essays  on  the  "  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God."  Dr.  Tulloch's  essay  was  published  with 
the  title  of  '  Theism  :  the  Witness  of  Reason  and  Nature  to  the 
All- Wise  and  Beneficent  Creator,'  8vo,  Edinburgh  and  London, 
1S55.  Besides  this,  the  most  important  of  his  works,  Principal 
Trdloch  has  produced  various  sermons,  lectures,  and  historical 
and  biographical  studies  ;  including  a  sermon  on  the  '  True 
Doctrine  of  Christian  Unity,'  which  forms  part  of  the  second 
series  of  the  '  Sacred  Oratory '  department  of  '  British  Eloquence 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  ; ' '  The  Theological  Faculties  of  the 
Scottish  Universities  in  Connection  with  University  Reform. 
A  Letter  to  Her  Majesty's  University  Commissioners  for  Scot- 
land,' 8vo,  Edinburgh,  1858  ;  '  Leaders  of  the  Reformation, 
Luther,  Calvin,  Latimer,  Knox,'  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1859,  second 
edition,  1860  ;  '  English  Puritanism  and  its  Leaders,  Cromwell, 
Milton,  Baxter,  Bunyan,'  8vo,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1861  ; 
'Beginning  Life.  Chapters  for  Young  Men  on  Religion,  Study, 
and  Business,'  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1862,  sixth  thousand,  London 
and  Edinburgh,  1863  ;  '  The  Christ  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Christ 
of  Modern  Criticism  :  Lectures  on  M.  Renan's  "  Vie  de  Jesus," ' 
8vo,  London  and  Cambridge,  1864 ;  and  '  Theological  Contro- 
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versy  :  or,  the  Function  of  Debate  in  Theology.  An  Address, 
delivered  to  the  Members  of  the  Theological  Society  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Study  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith,'  8vo,  Edinburgh  and  London,  fourth 
edition,  1866.  Principal  Tulloch  has  been  a  considerable  con- 
tributor to  the  'British  Quarterly'  and  the  'North  British- 
Reviews  ;  and  more  recently  has  furnished  a  number  of  articles 
to  the  '  Contemporary  Review,'  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
are  '  Rationalism,'  March,  1866 ;  '  Studies  in  the  History  of 
Religious  Thought  in  England  :  I.  John  Hales  ;  II.  William 
Chillingworth,'  which  appeared  respectively  in  June  and  Sep- 
tember, 1867  ; '  Jeremy  Taylor  and  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,' 
in  two  parts,  October  and  December,  1868  ;  '  Edward  Stilling- 
ilcet  and  his  "  Irenicum," '  February,  1869  ;  and  'The  English 
and  Scotch  Churches,'  December,  1871. 

TURA,  COSIMO,  called  IL  COSME,  an  early  Italian  painter, 
was  a  native  of  Ferrara,  where  he  was  born  in  the  early  part  of 
the  15th  century,  and  learned  painting  of  Galasso  Galassi.  His 
most  noted  works  were  a  series  of  frescoes,  painted  for  the  Duke 
Ercole  of  Ferrara,  in  the  new  palace  of  Scandiana.    In  process 
of  time  the  palace  was  neglected,  and  is  now  used  as  a  tobacc 
manufactory,  and  the  frescoes  were  destroyed  or  covered  over 
but  seven  of  them  were  recovered  by  Sig.  A.  Campagnoni  iii 
1840.    The  chief  works  of  Cosimo,  who  has  been  termed  the 
Mantegna  of  Ferrara,  are  an  '  Annunciation '  and  a  '  St.  George,' 
formerly  in  the  cathedral,  but  now  in  the  Costabili  collection 
Ferrara.    A  portrait  of  the  poet  Tito  Strozzi  is  preserved  in  th 
Strozzi  Palace.     Outside  Ferrara  his  works  are  rare.  Th 
National  Gallery,  however,  contains  three  good  specimens  fro 
his  pencil :  No  772,  'The  Madonna  and  Child  Enthroned,' th 
centre  of  a  large  altar-piece  from  the  Frizzoni  collection,  Ber 
gamo  ;  No.  773,  '  St.  Jerome  in  the  Wilderness,'  a  very  fin 
picture,  formerly  in  the  Certosa  and  afterwards  in  the  Costabil' 
collection,  Ferrara  ;  and  No.  590,  '  Christ  placed  in  the  Tomb, 
from  the  Lombardi-Baldi  collection.    The  Berlin  Museum  als 
possesses  a  carefully  painted  '  Madonna  and  Saints,'  by  Cosim 
Tura.    The  exact  date  of  Cosimo's  death  is  unknown.    He  w; 
alive  in  February,  1481. 

TURGENEV,  NIKOLAI  IVANOVICH  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.  col 
197].    The  author  of  '  Russia  and  the  Russians,'  died  at  his  resi- 
dence near  Paris,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1871,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one  years,  the  last  forty-six  of  which  had  been  spent  in 
exile. 

TURNER,  CHARLES,  an  eminent  mezzotint  engraver,  was 
born  at  Woodstock,  Oxfordshire,  in  1773.  When  a  youth  he 
obtained  employment  in  the  establishment  of  Alderman  Boydell. 
In  1795  he  became  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy.  As  an  en- 
graver he  distinguished  himself  by  breadth  of  handling,  richness 
of  tone,  and  brilliancy.  His  large  plate  of  the  '  Shipwreck,' 
after  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  is,  of  its  class,  the  finest  mezzotint 
ever  published.  He  also  engraved,  in  an  admirable  manner, 
several  of  the  prints  in  our  great  landscape  painter's  '  Liber 
Studiorum,'  and  in  his  '  Rivers  of  England.'  Among  his  land- 
scapes after  other  masters,  the  best  perhaps  is  Callcott's  '  Water 
Mill.'  Among  the  most  noted  of  his  portraits  are  the  Marlborough 
Family,  after  Reynolds  ;  James  Watt,  after  Lawrence ;  and  Sir 
Francis  Chantrey,  after  Raebum.  During  his  later  years  Mr. 
Turner  drew  a  great  many  portraits  in  chalk,  and  painted  a  fe> 
in  oil.  Mr.  Turner  was  engraver  in  ordinary  to  George  IV. 
in  1828  he  was  elected  associate  engraver  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  he  died  August  1st,  1857. 

TURNER,  DAWSON  [E.  C.  vol  vi.  col.  201],  botanist,  die 
June  20,  1858,  at  the  age  of  83. 

TURRITA,  FRA  GIACOMO  (or  JACOPO)  DA,  one  of  th 
most  famous  of  the  early  Italian  workers  in  mosaic,  was  a  native 
Siena,  and  is  sometimes  called  Fra  Mino  da  Turrita,  from 
place  in  that  territory.    The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  know 
nor  whether  he  studied  under  one  of  the  Byzantine  mosaicist 
then  much  employed  in  Italy,  or  in  the  Roman  School,  which  a 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  celebrated.  All  tha 
is  really  known  is  that  in  the  mosaics  he  executed  in  the  tribun 
of  S.  Giovanni  at  Florence,  which  bear  the  date  1225,  he  w 
considered  to  have  surpassed  all  his  predecessors,  and  from  tha 
time  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  living  workers  in  mosaic. 
He  introduced  many  technical  improvements  into  the  ar' 
helped  to  rid  it  of  some  of  its  archaic  conventionalisms,  an 
altogether  brought  it  to  a  higher  stage  than  it  had  previously 
occupied.    At  Rome  he  executed  mosaics  in  the  chapel  of  the 
high  altar  at  S.  Giovanni  Laterano  ;    others  in  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  which  appear  still  fresh,  but  have  been  "restored" 
and  altered  ;  and  he  commenced  some  important  works  in  the 
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apse  of  the  Duomo  at  Pisa,  but  died  about  1289,  before  they 
■were  far  advanced.  Da  Turrit  a  was  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Saint 
Francis. 

TURTON,  WILLIAM,  M.D.  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.  col.  209J,  con- 
chologist,  died  at  Bidei'ord,  December  28,  1835,  aged  73. 

TYLER,  JOHN,  tenth  President,  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  was  bom  in  Charles  City,  Virginia,  March  the  29th, 
1790.  Ho  graduated  at  William  and  Mary  College  in  1807  ; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1809,  and  attained  extensive  prac- 
tice in  the  law.  In  1811  he  entered  the  State  Legislature 
of  Virginia,  where  he  joined  the  party  at  that  time  known  as 
the  Democrats.  Elected  to  Congress  in  1810,  he  upheld  the 
Democratic  or  States'  rights  policy  on  all  occasions.  He  re- 
signed his  seat  in  1819,  was  elected  Governor  of  Virginia  in 
1825,  and  entered  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  1827. 
During  nine  years  he  was  actively  concerned  in  the  political 
antagonisms  of  Adams,  Jackson,  Calhoun,  and  Clay,  on  various 
questions  of  the  time.  He  was  unconnected  with  politics  from 
1830  to  1840  ;  but  in  the  last-named  year  was  elected  Vice- Pro  i- 
dent  of  the  United  States.  The  death  of  President  Harrison  in 
1841  led  to  the  immediate  accession  of  Mr.  Tyler,  who  signalised 
his  elevation  by  placing  Whigs  in  ollice  in  substitution  of  Demo- 
crats. His  change  in  party  allegiance,  together  with  an  evasive 
policy  in  reference  to  a  Bank  Act,  1  nought  upon  him  the 
animosity  of  both  parties  in  turn  ;  many  of  his  ministers 
quitted  him,  but  he  acquired  the  support  of  Calhoun,  at  that 
time  an  influential  Southern  Democrat.  Tyler  signed  the 
AVebster-Ashburton  treaty  with  England  in  1842,  settling  the 
north-eastern  boundary  question  :  and  cfl'ectcd  the  annexation  of 
Texas  in  1845.  At  the  close  of  his  presidency,  he  had  lost  the 
confidence  both  of  Democrats  and  Whigs,  and  abandoned  an 
intention  of  seeking  re-election.  Selected  in  1801  as  a  member 
of  the  Border  or  Neutral  Committee,  to  endeavour  to  heal  the 
breach  between  North  and  South,  he  joined  the  South  on  the 
failure  of  that  attempt,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Confederate 
Congress  at  Richmond  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  January  17th,  1802. 

*  TYNDALL,  JOHN,  son  of  John  TyndaU,  of  Leighlin 
Bridge,  in  Ireland,  was  born  about  the  year  1820.  He  is  de- 
scended from  an  English  family,  named  TyndaU,  or  Tyndale,  some 
of  whom  emigrated  to  Ireland  in  the  17th  century.  From  his 
father  he  derived  a  love  of  independence,  together  with  a  taste 
for  controversial  divinity  as  set  forth  by  Tyndale,  Chillingworth, 
Tillotson,  and  others,  whose  works  were,  in  fact,  the  first  text 
books  for  the  future  natural  philosopher.  From  a  tutor  named 
Conwill  young  Tyndall  acquired  a  taste  for  mathematical  know- 
"  ledge,  and  in  1839,  when  he  left  school,  he  joined  in  the  capa- 
city of  "  civil  assistant "  a  division  of  the  ordnance  survey 
stationed  in  his  native  place,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
George  Wynne.  Here  he  quickly  acquired  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  every  part  of  the  survey,  and  became,  in  turn,  draughts- 
man, computer,  surveyor,  and  trigonometrical  observer.  While 
stationed  at  Cork,  he  worked  at  mapping  in  the  same  room  with 
a  very  able  man,  Mr.  Lawrence  Ivers,  who  was  looked  up  to 
with  great  respect  by  his  younger  colleagues.  Noticing  the  work 
I  and  conduct  of  Tyndall,  Mr.  Ivers  asked  him  how  he  employed 
I  his  leisure  time.  "  You  have  live  hours  a  day  at  your  own  dis- 
'  posal,"  he  said,  "  and  these  ought  to  be  devoted  to  systematic 
studyr."  Next  morning  Tyndall  was  at  his  books  before  five 
o'clock,  and  for  twelve  years  afterwards  he  never  swerved  from 
the  practice. 

In  1844,  seeing  no  prospect  before  him,  Mr.  Tyndall  had 
nearly  decided  on  going  to  America.     But  his  friends  opposed 

1  the  notion;  and  engineering  employment  offering  in  the  same 
year,  he  was  induced  to  give  up  the  idea.  For  three  years  he  was 
engaged  in  railway  work.  Caution,  accuracy,  and  perseverance 
distinguished  his  labours,  and  his  resolution  in  overcoming 
difficulties  is  described  as  having  been  remarkable. 

In  1847,  Mr.  Tyndall  gave  up  this  laborious  life  for  the  more 
retired  one  of  a  teacher  in  Queenwood  CoUege,  Hampshire, 
where  Frankland  was  resident  chemist.  During  part  of  this 
period,  Tyndall  renounced  a  portion  of  his  small  income  in  order 

1  to  get  additional  time  for  study  ;  but  his  longing  for  better  op- 
portunities made  him  still  dissatisfied  with  his  position,  and  led 
to  another  change.   In  1848,  Frankland  and  Tyndall  left  England 
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together,  and,  attracted  by  the  fun''  of  Professor  Bunsen,  repaired 
to  Marburg  in  Hesse  Cassel,  Bunnell  was  n  lebrati  d  not  only  a 
n  chemist,  but  as  a  natural  philosopher.  Tyndall  attended  his 
lectures,  and  worked  hard  in  his  laboratory.  Ilr;  also  attended 
the  lectures  of  the  physicists,  Ceiling  and  Knoblauch,  and  the 
mathematical  lectures  of  Sfegmann.  1 1  is  first  scientific  paper  was 
a  mathematical  essay  on  " screw  surfaces,"  being  his  inaugural 
dissertation  on  taking  his  degree.  He  was  first  marie  known  to 
the  world  of  science  by  a  papal  published  in  t lie  '  Philosophical 
Magazine'  in  1850,  being  the  result  of  an  investigation  con- 
ducted in  Conjunction  with  Professor  Knoblauch,  and  entitled 
'Magneto-Optic  Properties  of  Crystals,  and  the  relation  of  Mag- 
netism and  Diainagnetism  to  Molecular  Arrangement.' 

In  1851  Mr.  Tyndall  went  to  Berlin,  and  continued  his  studies 
in  the  laboratory  of  Professor  Magnus.  In  the  same  year,  how- 
ever, we  find  him  in  London,  making  the  acquaintance  of 
Faraday,  and  by  the  originality  of  his  investigations  leading  the 
late  President  of  the  Royal  Society  to  request  that  lie  would 
offer  himself  for  election  into  that  body,  which  election  followed 
in  1852.  In  the  February  of  the  following  year,  Tyndall  was 
invited  to  give  one  of  the  Friday-evening  lectures  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  and  in  June,  1853,  he  was  unanimously  elected  to 
the  appointment  which  he  still  holds,  of  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  at  that  institution.  Various  memoirs  now  appeared 
in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  and  the  'Philosophical 
Magazine,'  embodying  the  results  of  investigations,  during  the 
first  three  years  of  his  residence  in  London,  on  the  Influence  of 
Crystalline  and  Organic  Structure  upon  Magnetism,  and  on  the 
Polarity  of  the  Diamagnetic  Force.  In  1850  Switzerland  was 
visited  in  company  with  Professor  Huxley,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  scientific  investigation,  and  joint  papers  were  published 
by  the  two  friends  on  the  structure  and  motion  of  glaciers. 
It  may  be  added  that  in  1852  Huxley  and  Tyndall  applied  for 
two  vacant  chairs  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  but  they  were 
not  considered  eligible.  Other  perilous  journeys  and  investiga- 
tions in  company  with  Mr.  Hirst  were  described  in  1800  in  Mr. 
Tyndall's  work,  '  On  the  Glaciers  of  the  Alps.'  In  1871  he  pub- 
lished his  '  Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps,'  which  is  for  the  most 
part  a  record  of  bodily  action. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  an  impartial  biographical  notice  of  a 
man  who,  in  the  prime  of  life,  is  actively  engaged  in  pro- 
fessional work  before  the  public  eye.  Tyndall  is  a  remarkable 
example  of  combined  cerebral  and  muscular  activity.  To  be  the 
best  physicist  and  the  best  climber  might  well  satisfy  the  ambi- 
tion of  any  man  living  in  a  highly  intellectual  age,  when,  at  the 
same  time,  aU  classes  admire,  appreciate,  and  practise  bodily 
exercise.  Not  only  is  Tyndall  distinguished  by  the  variety, 
extent,  and  originality  of  his  researches,  whether  in  heat,  light, 
sound,  electricity,  and  other  branches  of  physical  and  physico- 
chemical  science,  but  he  is  also  a  lecturer  whose  highest  praise 
it  is  to  be  worthy  to  succeed  Faraday  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
He  has  also  produced  two  of  the  best  popular  books  that  have 
ever  been  written — the  one  on  Heat,  the  other  on  Sound  ;  and 
by  popular  we  do  not  mean  that  the  difficult  and  therefore  most 
essential  parts  of  the  subject  are  omitted,  but  that  they  are  fairly 
grappled  with  and  made  intelligible  to  the  non-mathematical 
reader.  He  has  published  a  small  book  entitled  '  Faraday  as  a 
Discoverer  ; '  a  volume  on  '  Diamagnetism  ; '  and  in  1S71  a 
collection  of  essays,  entitled  '  Fragments  of  Science.'  His  expe- 
rimental researches  on  radiant  heat  in  reference  to  the  molecular 
constitution  of  bodies,  which  have  occupied  him  during  the  last 
twelve  years,  are  recorded  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

In  all  Tyndall's  labours,  whether  as  a  writer  or  a  lecturer, 
there  is  an  unmistakable  personality,  so  that  you  cannot  forget 
the  man  in  his  work.  This  characteristic,  which  some  might 
consider  a  defect,  is  really  due  to  the  thorough  earnestness  of 
his  character.  There  is  no  play  about  his  work.  That  which 
makes  the  subject  easy  to  the  reader  or  the  listener  is  the  result 
of  very  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  writer  or  lecturer,  and  this 
anxiety  always  to  do  his  best  has  the  effect  of  bringing  the  man 
himself  prominently  before  us.  A  scientific  paper  or  lecture  by 
Tyndall  implies  an  amount  of  previous  careful  elaboration  that 
those  only  are  aware  of  who  have  the  privilege  of  going  behind 
the  scenes. 
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UDEN,  LUCAS  VAN  [Vanuden,  Lucas,  E.  C.  vol.  vi. 
col.  283]. 

UGOLINO  DELLA  GHERARDESCA,  COUNT,  famous 
especially  for  the  cruel  catastrophe  of  his  death,  was,  for  some 
time  in  the  latter  halt'  of  the  thirteenth  century,  at  the  head  of 
the  faction  of  the  Guelphs  in  Pisa,  of  which,  by  a  series  of 
traitorous  practices,  he  made  himself  master.  His  deadly  ad- 
versary was  Ruggieri  Ubaldini,  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  and  one  of 
the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Ghibelines  in  that  city  ;  one  of  whose 
nephews  Count  Ugolino  had  slain.  By  various  acts  of  unscru- 
pulous finesse  and  policy,  Ubaldini  had  in  revenge  brought 
about  the  ruin  of  Ugolino  ;  whom,  with  the  assistance  and  com- 
plicity of  the  people  of  Pisa,  he  imprisoned,  March,  1288,  in 
company  with  his  two  nephews  and  two  sons  in  a  tower  of 
which  the  key,  after  their  confinement  on  a  scanty  supply  of 
provisions  had  lasted  for  some  time,  was  thrown  into  the  river 
Arno.  The  miserable  inmates  of  the  tower  were  Left  to  perish 
of  hunger  ;  and  Archbishop  Ubaldini,  and  the  people  of  Pisa, 
became,  on  .account  of  their  cruelty,  obnoxious  to  universal 
odium  and  execration.  The  fate  of  Count  Ugolino  was  not  so 
much  resented,  for  there  was  a  conviction  that  by  a  series  of 
treacheries  he  had  deserved  it  ;  but  for  the  more  youthful  and 
innocent  members  of  his  family,  the  pity  was  as  profound  as  it 
was  wide-spread.  The  catastrophe  of  the  tower,  involving  the 
slowly  fatal  misery  of  Ugolino  and  his  kinsmen,  has  been  fre- 
quently the  subject  of  the  sculptor  and  the  painter  ;  and  Dante, 
in  Cantos  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.  of  his  '  Inferno,'  has  given  a  horrible 
vividness  to  this  episode  in  the  civil  dissensions  of  Pisa.  Count 
Ugolino,  eternally  tormented  by  hunger,  eternally  devours 
Ruggieri  ;  and  the  loathsome  picture  which  the  poet  calls  up  is 
that  of  "two  spirits  frozen  in  one  hole,  one  of  which  gnaws  the 
skull  of  the  other." 

UHLAND,  LUDWIG  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.  col.  225].  This  popu- 
lar German  poet  died  on  the  13th  of  November,  1S62,  aged  75. 
His  songs  have  been  often  reprinted.  His  prose  writings  and 
posthumous  remains  appeared  under  the  title  of  '  Schriften  zur 
Gese.hiehte  der  Dichtung  and  Sage,'  3  vols.  8vo,  Stuttgart, 
1S(55,  &c.  Among  the  biographical  and  critical  accounts  of 
him  may  be  mentioned— Pfeill'er's  'Ludwig  Uhland,'  Vienna, 
1862  ;  Jahn's  '  Ludwig  Uhland,'  Bonn,  1863  ;  and  Mayer's  1  Lud- 
wig Uhland,  seine  Freunde  und  Zeitgenossen,'  2  vols.  Stuttgart, 
1867. 

UMBREIT,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  KARL  [E.  C.  vol.  vi. 

col.  231],  died  at  Heidelberg,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1860,  a  fort- 
night after  the  completion  of  his  65th  year. 

UNGER,  FRANZ-JOSEPH  ANDREAS  NICHOLAUS, 
botanist,  was  born  at  Leitschach,  in  Styria,  November  30, 
1800.  He  was  educated  at  Vienna  and  Prague.  At  first  he 
studied  for  the  law,  but  abandoning  this,  he  devoted  himself  to 
medicine  and  natural  history.  In  1823  he  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  his  government,  and  was  imprisoned.  During 
his  confinement  he  was  able  to  pursue  his  studies,  amongst 
which  botany  seems  to  have  attracted  most  of  his  attention, 
owing  to  his  being  permitted  to  make  occasional  visits  to  the 
Botanic  Gardens  of  Vienna.  In  1825  he  was  released  ;  and, 
after  graduating  in  medicine  in  1827,  he  practised  at  Stockerau, 
near  Vienna,  and  at  Kitzbuhel,  in  the  Tyrol,  until  about  1833, 
when  he  succeeded  Heyne  as  professor  of  botany  at  the 
Joanneum,  at  Gratz.  In  1849  he  went  to  Vienna  as  suc- 
cessor to  Endlicher  in  the  chair  of  botany  in  the  University 
of  that  city.  In  1866  he  resigned  that  post,  and  retired  to 
Gratz.    He  died  at  Gratz,  February,  13,  1870.    He  wrote  many 


botanical  works  and  papers,  amongst  which  the  most  important 
are  those  relating  to  fossil  plants,  which  were  his  special  study. 
He  described  a  large  number  of  species  and  genera,  whose 
structure  he  ascertained  by  means  of  microscopical  examination 
of  their  sections.  He  was  eminently  successful  in  bringing 
before  the  mind  the  general  character  of  the  floras  of  past 
periods,  and  in  showing  how  the  later  growths  seem  to  be  an 
evolution  of  those  which  preceded  them.  His  principal  works 
axe  a  paper  on  the  zoospores  of  Vaucheria,  published  in  1827  ; 
'  Grundziige  der  Anatomic  und  Physiologic  der  Pllanzen,'  8vo, 
Vienna,  1846  ;  '  Genera  et  species  plantarum  fossilium,'  8vo, 
1850  ;  '  Die  Urwelt  in  ihrcn  verschidenes  Bildungs  perioden, 
4to  and  folio,  1847,  new  edition,  1858;  '  Anatomie  und  phy- 
siologic der  Pfianzen,'  8vo,  Pest  and  Leipzig,  1855  ;  '  Die  ver- 
sunkene  Insel  Atlantis,  8vo,'  Vienna,  1860  ;  '  Wissenschaft- 
liche  Ergebnissc  einer  Reise  in  Griechenland  und  in  den 
Ionischer  Inseln,'  8vo,  Vienna,  1862;  '  Die  Insel  Cypcrn,'  8vo, 
Vienna,  1865,  in  conjunction  with  Kotschy  ;  '  Die  fossile  Flora 
von  Kumi  in  Eubija,'  Vienna,  1867,  &c.  He  continued  working 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  his  last  paper,  published  in  1871, 
being  on  the  fragments  of  plants  found  in  some  of  the  very  old 
Egyptian  bricks. 

UPCOTT,  WILLIAM,  antiquary  and  collector,  born  in 
London,  June,  1779,  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Ozias  Hum- 
phrey, R.A.  He  was  apprenticed  to  Wright,  the  bookseller,  of 
Piccadilly,  and  was  afterwards  for  six  years  assistant  to  Evans,  of 
Pall  Mall,  where  he  attracted  the  notice  and  acquired  the 
confidence  of  several  well-known  book  collectors.  On  the 
foundation,  in  1806,  of  the  London  Institution,  in  the  Old 
Jewry,  Porson  was  appointed  chief,  and  Upcott  sub-librarian. 
Here,  while  Porson  directed  his  attention  to  the  formation  of  a 
classical  library,  Upcott  applied  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
collection  of  works  on  British  topography,  in  which  he  was 
eminently  successful.  Upcott's  occupation  at  the  London 
Institution  left  him  little  time  for  original  research,  but  he  pub- 
lished an  exceedingly  useful  '  Bibliographical  account  of  Works 
relating  to  English  Topography,'  3  vols.  8vo,  1818.  He  made 
extensive  collections  for  a  history  of  Oxfordshire,  but  as  far  as 
we  know  did  nothing  toward  the  writing  such  a  work.  Upcott 
was  a  great  collector,  especially  of  autographs,  of  which  he 
eventually  possessed  an  unrivalled  store,  and  on  all  matters 
connected  with  which  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  leading 
authority  of  his  time.  Upcott  was  the  discoverer  of  Evelyn's 
'  Memoirs,  Diary,  and  Correspondence,'  the  first  edition  of  which 
he  saw  through  the  press,  and  he  edited  Evelyn's  '  Miscellaneous 
Writings.'  The  '  State  Letters,  &c,  of  Henry  Hyde,  second 
Earl  of  Clarendon,'  &c,  1820,  and  the  'Diary  and  Correspon- 
dence of  Ralph  Thoresby,'  4  vols.  8vo,  1830—32,  were  printed 
in  a  great  measure  from  his  collection.  A  '  Catalogue  of 
Original  Letters,  Manuscripts,  and  State  Papers,  collected  by 
William  Upcott,  of  Islington,'  was  "privately  printed,"  4to, 
London,  1836.  The  treasures  described  in  this  catalogue  were 
dispersed  after  Upcott's  death,  but  many  were  purchased  for  the 
British  Museum.  Upcott  died  at  his  residence,  Autograph  Cot- 
tage, Islington,  in  September,  1845. 

UWINS,  THOMAS,  R.A.  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.  col.  243].  This 
pleasing  painter  and  estimable  man  died  at  his  residence, 
Staines,  on  the  26th  of  August,  1857,  aged  75.  An  ill-digested, 
tedious,  and  unsatisfactory  '  Memoir  of  Thomas  Uwins,  R.A., 
late  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Galleries,  &c,  by  Mrs.  Uwins,'  in 
which  all  that  is  of  value  relating  to  the  painter  is  thrown  into 
the  Appendix,  appeared  in  2  vols.  8vo  in  1858. 


V 


*  T7ACHEROT,  ETIENNE,  a  French  philosopher,  was  born 
V    at  Langres,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1809,  and  in  1827  became 
a  student  at  the  Ecole  Normale  ;  and  after  completing  his  course 
at  this  institution,  devoted  some  years  to  the  teaching  of  philo- 


sophy in  the  provinces.  He  was  admitted  agrege  de  philosophi 
in  1833  ;  and  in  1836  took  the  degree  of  docteur-es-lettres,  o 
which  occasion  his  French  and  Latin  theses — subsequently  par 
lished — were  entitled  respectively,  '  Theorie  des  premiers  Prin 
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cipcs  suivant  Aristotc,'  and  '  De  Rationis  Auctoritate,  turn  in 
Re,  turn  secundum  Ansclmuin,  considerata,'  8vo,  Paris,  1836. 
In  the  year  following  his  admission  to  the  doctorate  Ik;  was 
selected  by  M.  Cousin  to  lill  the  office  of  director  of  studies  at 
the  Ecole  Normale  ;  and  during  tlie  year  18:3!)  supplied  the 
place  of  M.  Cousin  in  the  philosophy  chair  of  the  Sorbonnc. 
On  the  28th  of  April,  1844,  he  received  the  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  M.  Vachemt  carried  off  the  prize  of  the 
French  Institute  for  his  '  Histoire  critique  de  l'Ecole  d'Alexan- 
drie,'  &c,  3  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  184(5—51,  the  independence  and 
freedom  of  which  rendered  it  obnoxious  to  the  clergy,  and  espe- 
ciiilly  to  the  Abbe  Gratry,  at  that  time  the  chaplain  of  the  Ecole 
Normale,  who  died  on  the  5th  of  February,  1872,  a  few  weeks 
after  lie  had  recanted  the  opposition  which  he  had  at  first  reso- 
lutely and  eloquently  shown  to  the  doctrine  of  papal  infalli- 
bility. The  severance  of  M.  Vacherot's  connection  with  the 
Ecole  Normale  put  an  end  to  the  controversy,  which  had  pro- 
duced from  the  Abb6  Gratry  an  'Etude  sur  la  sophistique 
contemporaine,'  and  a  reply  from  M.  Vacherot,  entitled  '  Lettre 
a  M.  Abbe"  Gratry,'  &c,  1851.  The  '  Histoire  de  l'Ecole  d'Alex- 
andrie'  was  also  attacked  in  M.  Veuillot's  journal,  'I/Univers,' 
and  the  charges  brought  against  it  were  answered  by  the  author 
in  a  'Reponse  au  Journal  de  FUnivcrs,'  &c,  8vo,  Paris,  1851. 
M.  Vacherot  became  involved  in  a  more  serious  quarrel  of  a 
political  nature  by  the  publication  of  his  celebrated  work,  en- 
titled '  La  Democratic,'  8vo,  Paris,  1859,  &c,  "  deuxieme  edition, 
suivie  du  Texte  des  Jugements  rendus  en  France  contra 
l'Ouvrage,"  8vo,  Brussels,  1860,  which  entailed  upon  the  author 
a  legal  prosecution,  and  a  condemnation  to  a  year's  imprisonment. 
This  sentence  was  reduced  upon  appeal  to  one  of  three  months'  im- 
prisonment ;  but  even  this  modified  judgment  carried  with  it  the 
deprivation  of  political  rights,  to  which  M.  Vacherot  was  not 
restored  until  March,  1870.  His  advocate,  also,  M.  Eniile  Olli- 
\  ier,  was  suspended  for  three  months  from  his  professional 
functions  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  opened  the 
defence  of  M.  Vacherot.  The  latter  became,  in  18G5,  a  candi- 
date for  the  membership  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences  Morales 
et  Politiques  ;  but  found  his  claim,  otherwise  a  perfectly  valid 
one,  objected  to  by  the  authorities  on  account  of  his  heretical  doc- 
trines.  Three  years  afterwards,  however,  March  7th,  18G8,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Academic,  in  succession  to  M.  Victor  Cousin. 

The  principal  works  of  M.  Vacherot,  besides  those  which 
have  been  already  mentioned,  are  'La  Metaphysique  et  la 
Science  :  ou,  Principes  de  Metaphysique  positive,'  2  vols.  8vo, 
Paris,  1858,  second  edition,  3  vols.  18mo,  1S63 ;  '  Essais  dc 
Philosophic  Critique,'  8vo,  Paris,  1864;  and  'La  Religion,' 
Svo,  Paris,  1869,  in  which  he  endeavours,  in  accordance  with 
psychological  rules,  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment. M.  Vacherot  has  acted  as  the  editor  of  some  of  Cousin's 
philosophical  Lectures  ;  and  in  addition  to  articles  furnished  to 
M.  Franck's  '  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  philosophiques,'  and 
other  publications,  contributed,  in  1855,  to  the  journal, 
'  L'Avenir,'  a  remarkable  series  of  essays  on  the  Spirit  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  An  article  from  his  pen,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  'Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,'  for  July,  1868,  with 
the  title  of  '  La  Theologie  Catholique  en  France,'  attracted  con- 
siderable attention. 

VALENCIENNES,  ACHILLE,  naturalist,  was  born  at  Paris, 
August  '.),  1794.  In  1830  he  became  professor  of  anatomy  at  the 
Ecole  Normale,  and  professor  of  zoology  at  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  He  was  the  companion  of  Humboldt  and 
Cuvier  in  some  of  their  labours  ;  but  his  reputation  is  chiefly 
based  on  his  '  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Poissons,'  11  vols.  8vo,  1829 
— 1849.  Cuvier  helped  him  in  the  earlier  volumes.  Valenciennes 
furnished  the  volume  on  '  Ichthyologie '  in  Du  Petit  Thouar's 
account  of  his  voyage  round  the  world ;  and  wrote  numerous 
articles,  most  of  which  relate  to  marine  zoology.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  of  many  other  scien- 
tific institutions.    He  died  April  14,  1865. 

VALLANCEY,  GENERAL  CHARLES,  F.R.S.,  a  once 
famous  writer  on  the  Irish  language  and  antiquities,  though 
English  by  birth  was  of  French  descent.  Born  in  1720  he 
entered  the  army  young  ;  attained  a  captaincy  in  the  12th  regi- 
ment, and  afterwards  joined  the  royal  corps  of  engineers,  of  which 
he  obtained  the  colonelcy  in  1782.  About  1770  he  was  engaged 
on  a  military  survey  of  Ireland,  which  occupied  him  for  several 
years,  and  obtained  the  warm  approbation  of  the  government. 
It  was  in  the  course  of  this  survey  that  his  attention  was 
strongly  directed  to  Irish  antiquities,  the  study  of  which  became 
a  more  and  more  absorbing  pursuit.  He  published  '  A  Gram- 
mar of  the  Iberno-Celtic  or  Irish  Language  ;  with  an  Essay  on 


the  Celtic  Language;,  showing  the  importance  of  the  Iberno,' 4to, 
Dublin,  1773,  new  edition  with  additions,  8vo,  1782  ;  and  in 
1774  commenced  the  issue  of  his  '  <  'olleclane.-i  de  JlebiH  Hiber- 
nicis,  published  from  original  MSS.,  and  i II u.-t rated  by  Notes 
and  Remarks.'  The  first  number  of  thi;  comprehensive  work 
contained  a  description  of  the  county  of  Wcstmeath,  written  by 
Sir  Henry  Piers  in  1682,  and  was  accompanied  with  a  larg<: 
map  ;  the  second  number  comprised  a  letter  from  Sir  John 
Davis  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  ;  Archbishop  C.-her's  '  Original 
and  first  institution  of  Corbes,  Erenaeh  and  Termon  Lands  ;' 
and  an  account  of  two  ancient  instruments  lately  discovered. 
Tanistry,  the  P.rehon  Laws,  and  other  important  subjects  com- 
pleted the  first  volume.  There  was  then  a  delay  of  publication 
till  17H1  when  it  was  renewed,  but  tin:  continuation  consisted  at 
first  mainly,  and  soon  exclusively,  of  original  dissertations,  in 
which  the  language  and  antiquities  won  treated  with  gnat 
research  and  fulness,  but  Vallancey's  peculiar  views  and  system 
of  interpretation  now  formed  an  increasingly  prominent  feature. 
The  publication  of  the  Collectanea  was  continued  till  1812,  the 
last  part  issued  being  'An  Account  of  the  Ancient  Stone  Amphi- 
theatre lately  discovered  in  the  County  of  Kerry,  w  ith  Frag- 
ments of  Irish  History  relating  thereto.  The  Collectanea  forms 
seven  quarto  volumes,  but  the  seventh  volume  was  to  have  con- 
tained further  matter  which  was  never  printed  ;  and  the  sixth 
volume  is  extremely  scarce,  the  greater  part  of  the  impression 
having  been  accidentally  destroyed.  Vallancey  was  a  man  of 
great  learning,  research,  and  industry,  and  a  most  enthusiastic 
investigator  and  admirer  of  Irish  antiquities ;  but  he  believed 
that  the  old  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  "  descended  from  the 
Pheno-Scythians  of  the  East,"  and  he  sought  in  the  Sanskrit, 
Persian,  Chaldee,  Hebrew,  anil  Arabic,  to  find  corroboration  of 
his  notion.  Yet  though  visionary  in  his  theories  he  was  patient 
in  collecting,  and  his  works  are  a  quarry  of  valuable  materials 
for  the  Irish  antiquary  ;  and  he  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the 
study  of  the  archeology  and  language  of  Ireland.  Vallancey 
wrote  '  The  Ancient  History  of  Ireland  proved  from  the  San- 
scrit Books  of  the  Bramins  of  India,'  for  private  circulation  ;  a 
'  Prospectus  of  a  Dictionary  of  the  Language  of  the  Aire  Coti,  or 
Ancient  Irish,  compared  with  the  language  of  the  Cuti,  or 
Ancient  Persians,'  &c,  and  various  papers  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Irish  Academy,  but  most  of  his  dissertations  were  given  in 
the  Collectanea.  Vallancey's  labours  were  perhaps  over-esti- 
mated in  his  own  day,  they  are  certainly  underrated  now.  He 
was  created  LL.D. ;  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1784  ; 
he  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  other 
learned  bodies.  He  was  made  a  lieutenant-general  in  1798  and 
a  general  in  1803.  He  died  in  Dublin  on  the  8th  of  August, 
1812,  aged  92. 

*  VAMBERY,  ARMINIUS,  traveller  and  philologist,  was 
born  at  Duna  Szerdahely,  on  the  Danube,  in  1832.  He  was 
educated  at  Pesth.  In  1848  he  took  part  in  the  revolution  of 
the  Hungarians  against  Austria,  and  when  it  was  suppressed  he 
went  to  Constantinople.  Here  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  study  of 
the  Oriental  languages,  which  led  to  a  strong  desire  to  make 
personal  researches  in  Central  Asia,  with  a  view  to  determining 
whence  the  Magyar  stock  originated.  Knowing  how  difficult  it 
would  be  for  him  to  traverse  the  country  of  the  Turkoman 
tribes  as  a  European,  he  resolved  to  attempt  to  pass  through  it 
in  the  disguise  of  a  mendicant  dervish.  In  order  to  qualify 
himself  to  assume  this  character,  he  was  obliged  to  study  their 
ways,  and  undergo  a  long  training.  In  1863  he  joined  a  party 
of  dervishes  or  hadjis  at  Teheran,  who  were  about  to  return  to 
their  homes  in  Turkistan.  A  general  outline  of  his  travels  is 
given  under  Asia,  E.  C.  S.  Geog.  Dir.  col.  S5.  His  position 
precluded  him  from  making  instrumental  observations  for  geo- 
graphical purposes,  but  it  was  highly  favourable  to  his  obtaining 
an  insight  into  the  inner  life  and  languages  of  the  peoples  he 
visited  ;  and  much  information  will  be  found  on  these  subjects 
in  his  book  of  '  Travels  in  Central  Asia,  being  the  Account  of  a 
Journey  from  Teheran  across  the  Turkoman  Desert  on  the 
Eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian  to  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Samar- 
cand  .  .  .  performed  in  1S63,'  Svo,  London,  1S64.  Editions 
in  Hungarian  and  German  were  published  in  the  same  year.  He 
has  written  a  few  other  works  on  Persia  and  Central  Asia.  Soon 
after  his  return  from  his  travels  he  was  appointed  to  the  post  he 
now  holds,  that  of  the  professorship  of  oriental  languages  in 
the  university  of  Pesth. 

VANDER  CAPPELLE,  or  CAPELLA,  JAN,  Dutch  marine 
painter,  was  a  native  of  Amsterdam,  to  the  freedom  of  which 
city  he  was  admitted  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  in  1653. 
Nothing  further  is  known  of  his  life.    He  painted  mostly  calm 
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sea  or  river  pieces  in  a  clear,  transparent,  unaffected  style,  and 
in  his  way,  is  one  of  the  best  painters  of  his  time  and  country. 
His  works,  however,  seem  to  have  been  little  appreciated,  even 
in  Amsterdam.  The  best  of  them  are  in  English  collections, 
such  as  those  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Overstone,  Messrs. 
Ellis,  Baring,  Wright,  &c.  The  National  Gallery  possesses  a 
small  but  pleasing  '  Coast  Scene,'  (No.  865)  by  him,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  Peel  collection.    He  etched  a  few  plates. 

VANDER  GOES,  HUGO  [Goes,  Hugo  Vandek,  E.  C.  vol. 
iii.  col.  134]. 

VANDERGUCHT,  MICHAEL,  a  celebrated  engraver,  was 
born  in  Antwerp  about  1660.  He  learned  engraving  of  one  of 
the  Boutats,  and  settled  in  London,  where  he  met  with  much 
success.  His  best  known  plates  are  the  portraits  to  Clarendon  ; 
several  portraits  after  Kneller,  including  Atterbury,  Congreve, 
and  Addison  ;  Sir  Josiah  Child,  after  Riley  ;  and  Savage,  after 
Foster — this  last  being  esteemed  his  best  print.  He  also  en- 
graved many  anatomical  plates.  He  died  in  London,  October 
the  16th,  1725. — His  son  and  pupil, 

Gerard  Vandergucht,  bora  about  1695,  was  much  em- 
ployed by  the  booksellers  in  engraving  portraits  ;  and  in  his 
later  years  kept  a  print  shop,  and  dealt  in  pictures.  He  died  in 
1776. — A  second  son,  John,  also  learned  engraving  of  his  father, 
and  etched  several  plates,  among  others  Thornhilfs  pictures  in 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul's. 

VANDER  HOEVEN,  JAN  [Hoeven,  Jan  Van  Der, 
E.  C.  S.,  col.  676]. 

VANDER  MEIRE,  GERARD,  and  known  also  as  Geer- 
aert,  or  Gerard,  Van  Ghent,  an  early  Flemish  painter  was 
I" nn  at  Ghent,  probably  about  1425.  He  belonged  to  a  family 
of  painters  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Hubert  Van 
Eyck,  but  this  the  ascertained  dates  of  his  life  contradict.  He 
painted,  however,  much  in  Hubert's  manner,  and  may  possibly 
have  been  a  scholar  of  Jan  Van  Eyck,  or  worked  in  his  school. 
He  painted  a  portrait  of  a  nun  of  St.  Clara,  Collette,  as  early  as 
1447  ;  was  received  a  master  of  the  Guild  of  Painters  of  Ghent 
in  1452,  and  lie  was  chosen  one  of  the  two  jurats  of  that  body  in 
1474.  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  From  the  circum- 
stance of  many  of  his  pictures  having  been  destroyed  in  the 
religious  troubles  of  the  16th  century,  his  works,  though  much 
esteemed,  are  comparatively  rare.  His  most  famous  work  is  the 
great  altar  piece,  a  triptych,  representing  in  the  centre  Christ  on 
the  Cross,  with  the  Brazen  Serpent  on  one  wing  and  Moses 
striking  the  Rock  on  the  other,  which  he  painted  for  the  chapel 
of  St.  John  at  St.  Bavon,  where  it  still  is.  The  Antwerp 
Museum  contains  seven  paintings  attributed  to  him  (Nos.  23-29) 
of  which  six  were  brought  from  the  church  of  St.  Catherine  at 
Hcogstraeten  and  are  of  doubtful  authorship.  Our  National 
Gallery  has  a  fine  portrait  by  him, '  A  Count  of  Henegau,  with  his 
patron  Saint,  Ambrose '  (No.  264),  and  a  small  portrait  (No.  696) 
of  Marco  Barbarigo,  painted  whilst  Barbarigo  held  the  post  of 
Venetian  consul  in  London,  1449. 

VANDER  NEER,  AART,  the  most  famous  of  the  Dutch 
painters  of  moonlit  landscapes,  is  noticed  as  Arnold  Vander 
Neer  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  449].  The  dates  there  given  of  his 
birth,  1619,  and  death,  1683,  are  those  of  the  best  authorities, 
but  it  has  been  lately  stated  that  he  was  living  in  Rotterdam  as 
late  as  1691.  The  National  Gallery  has  a  fine  landscape  by  him 
(No.  152),  with  figures  and  cattle  painted  by  A.  Cuyp. 

VARNHAGEN  VON  ENSE,  KARL  AUGUST  [E.  C. 
vol.  vi.  col.  290],  This  celebrated  politician  and  writer  died 
suddenly  at  Berlin,  October  10th,  1858.  Since  his  death  many 
volumes  of  his  letters,  diaries,  &c,  have  been  published,  and  ex- 
cited much  discussion  on  account  of  the  freedom  with  which 
man}r  notable  persons  and  institutions  have  been  discussed  in 
them.  The  chief  of  these  works  are  two  additional  volumes  of 
his  memoirs,  '  Denkwiirdigkeiten,'  vols.  8  and  9,  Leipzig,  1859  ; 
'  Briefe  von  Alexander  von  Humboldt  an  Varnhagen  aus  den 
Jahre  1827 — 58,'  which  has  passed  through  five  or  six  editions  in 
Germany  and  has  been  partially  translated  into  English ; 
'  Tagebucher  von  F.  von  Gentz,'  Leipzig,  1861  ;  '  Tagcbucher,' 
vols.  1  to  6,  Leipzig,  1861—62,  vols.  7  and  8,  Zurich,  1862—65  ; 
'Blatter  aus  der  preussische  Geschichte,'  3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1868. 

*  VAUGHAN,  THE  WORSHIPFUL  CHARLES  JOHN, 
D.D.,  Master  of  the  Temple,  and  a  scholar  and  divine  of  con- 
siderable reputation,  was  born  about  the  year  1817,  and  was 
educated  successively  at  Rugby  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. His  university  career  was  one  of  much  distinction.  He 
became  Craven  university  scholar  in  1836 ;  and  in  the  same 
year,  and  again  in  1837,  carried  off  the  Porson  Prize,  offered 
to  "  such  undergraduates  as  shall  make  the  best  translation  of 


a  proposed  passage  in  Shakspere,  Ben  Jonson,  Massinger,  or 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  into  Greek  verse."  He  was  Sir  William 
Browne's  medallist  for  the  Greek  ode,  and  for  epigrams,  in  1837; 
in  which  year  he  took  the.  Members'  Prize  for  a  Latin  essay.  In 
1838,  the  year  of  his  graduation  as  B.A.,  when  he  was  senior 
classic,  he  was  one  of  the  chancellor's  classical  medallists,  the 
other  being  Lord  Lyttclton,  who  was  also  of  Trinity,  and  with 
whom  he  was  bracketed  equal.  He  became  a  fellow  of  his 
college  in  1839,  and  proceeded  M.A.  in  1841  ;  in  which  year  he 
was  admitted  to  deacon's  and  to  priest's  orders.  In  October, 
1841,  he  became  vicar  of  St.  Martin's,  Leicester,  a  parish  of 
which  his  father  had  formerly  been  the  incumbent ;  and  con- 
tinued to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  office  until  his  appoint- 
ment, December,  1844,  to  the  head  mastership  of  Harrow  School. 
He  was  created  D.D.  in  1845  ;  and  in  February,  1851,  was 
nominated  a  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  Queen.  He  resigned 
the  head  mastership  of  Harrow  about  the  close  of  the  year  1859, 
having  distinguished  his  occupancy  of  that  office  by  the  zeal  anil 
success  of  his  academical  activity,  and  the  fervour  and  affection 
of  his  pulpit  ministrations  to  his  youthful  charge.  Many  of  his 
discourses  of  this  period  have  been  published  in  volumes  entitled 
respectively, '  Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Harrow  School,' 
8vo,  London,  1847,  second  series,  8vo,  London,  1853;  'Nine 
Sermons  for  Advent,  Easter,  &c,  preached  for  the  most  part  in 
the  Chapel  of  Harrow  School,'  8vo,  London,  1849  ;  and  'Memo- 
rials of  Harrow  Sundays:  a  Selection  of  Sermons  preached  in 
the  Chapel  of  Harrow  School,'  8vo,  London,  1859.  On  the  4th 
of  July,  1861,  being  speech-day  at  Harrow,  Lord  Palmerston 
laid  the  first  stone  of  a  new  library  intended  to  commemorate 
the  head  mastership  of  Dr.  Vaughan,  who,  early  in  1860,  refused 
the  bishopric  of  Rochester  when  it  was  offered  for  his  accept- 
ance, preferring  to  fulfil  the  humbler,  but  still  important,  office 
of  vicar  of  Doncaster,  upon  which  he  entered  almost  immediately 
afterwards,  assuming  also  the  duties  of  rural  dean  and  of  chan- 
cellor of  York  Cathedral.  He  performed  the  functions  of  a 
parish  clergyman  in  the  most  affectionate  and  exemplary  manner, 
caUing  in  to  his  aid  a  number  of  young  men  who  helped  to  give 
efficiency  to  his  labours  at  the  same  time  that  they  acquired 
instruction  and  experience  for  their  guidance  in  their  own  future 
pastoral  avocations.  His  local  discourses  of  this  epoch  may  be 
represented  by  two  volumes,  entitled  respectively,  '  Lessons  of 
Life  and  Godliness  :  a  Selection  of  Sermons  preached  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  Doncaster,'  8vo,  Cambridge,  1862,  and  '  Last 
Words  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Doncaster,'  8vo,  London,  1869, 
second  edition,  1870.  After  a  residence  of  nearly  ten  years  at 
Doncaster,  Dr.  Vaughan  accepted  the  mastership  of  the  Temple, 
in  London,  to  which  he  was  gazetted  on  the  16th  of  July,  1869, 
in  succession  to  Dr.  Robinson.  In  this  new  sphere  he  has 
carried  out  those  plans  of  extraordinary  activity  which  have 
elsewhere  distinguished  him,  especially  in  the  holding,  during 
term,  of  early  morning  classes  for  the  critical  reading  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  and  of  special  services  in  the  Temple  Church 
during  Lent,  the  first  of  which  for  the  present  season  he  in- 
augurated with  a  sermon,  on  Ash-Wednesday,  February  the 
14th,  1872. 

Dr.  Vaughan's  literary  activity  has  been  almost  exclusively  of 
a  professional  kind.    Besides  various  exegetical  works  on  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Philippians,  &c,  and  on  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John,  he  has  published  a  large  number  of 
occasional  sermons,  discourses,  and  addresses.    They  include 
'The  Personality  of  the  Tempter,  and  other  Sermons,'  8vo, 
London  and  Chiswick,  1851  ;  'Independence  and  Submission: 
the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Each.    Two  Addresses,'  &c,  8vo,  1S51, 
&c. ;  'Passages  from  the  Life  of  Cicero,'  8vo,  1854,  a  lecture 
delivered  in  Exeter  Hall  before  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  ;  'A  Discourse  on  Church  Discipline  and  the  Burial 
Service,'  8vo,  1854  ;  '  Epiphany,  Lent,  and  Easter  :  a  Selection 
of  Sermons  preached  in  St.  Michael's  Church,  Chester-square,' 
8vo,  Cambridge  and  London,  1860,  second  edition,  enlarged 
1861  ;  '  Revision  of  the  Liturgy  :  Five  Sermons.    (1)  Absolu 
tion ;   (2)  Regeneration ;  (3)  Athanasian  Creed  ;   (4)  Buria 
Service  ;  (5)  Holy  Orders.    With  an  Introduction,'  8vo,  Cam 
bridge,  1860  ;  '  The  Church  of  the  First  Days  :  Lectures  on  th 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,'  12mo,  Cambridge  and  London,  1864,  &c. 
'  Life's  Work  and  God's  Discipline  :  Three  Sermons,'  &c,  8vo, 
Cambridge   and  London,  1S65 ;   'Characteristics   of  Christ' 
Teaching  drawn  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  8vo,  London 
1866  ;  '  Christ  the  Light  of  the  World,'  8vo,  Loudon  and  Ne1 
York,  1866;  'Twelve  Discourses  on  Subjects  connected  wit' 
the  Liturgy  and  Worship  of  the  Church  of  England,'  8vo,  Lon 
don  and  Cambridge,  1867;  'Foes  of  Faith:  Four  Sermons 
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[ (1)  Unreality  ;  (2)  Indolence;  (3)  Irreverence  ;  (4)  Inconsis- 
tency] preached  before  tlie  University  of  Cambridge  in  Novem- 
ber, 18(58,'  8vo,  London  and  Cambridge,  18(58;  'An  Inaugural 
Sermon  [2  Cor.  xi.  1(5]  preached  in  the  Church  of  the  Temple, 
November  7,  18(59,'  8vo,  London,  18(59;  'Lessons  on  the  Cross 
and  Passion  :  Six  Lectures  delivered  in  Hereford  Cathedral,'  &c, 
8vo,  London  and  Cambridge,  18(59  ;  '  Earnest  Words  for  Earnest 
Men  ;  or,  the  Gospel  and  the  Pilgrimage,'  8vo,  London  and 
Bungay,  1870;  and  'Christ  Satisfying  the  Instincts  of  Hu- 
manity :  Eight  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Temple  Church,'  8vo, 
London  and  I  lambridge,  L870. 
VAUGIIAN,  REV.  ROBERT,  D.D.  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.  col. 
|  died  on  the.  14th  of  June,  lNGM,  in  his  7:3rd  year. 

VECHTE,  ANTOINE,  a  distinguished  French  designer  and 
sculptor  in  metal,  was  born  at  Vire-SOUS-Bil  (Cote  d'Or),  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  M.  Vechte's  designs  and 
works  in  the  precious  metals  early  attracted  attention.  In  Is  17 
he  was  awarded  a  medal  of  the  third  class,  sculpture,  and  in  the 
following  year  one  of  the  first  class,  he  at  the  same  time  receiv- 
ing the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  To  M.  Vechte  is 
due  the  credit,  if  not  of  having  revived  the  almost  forgotten  art 
of  repousse  in  goldsmiths' work,  at  least  of  having  first  shown 
its  great  artistic  capabilities.  To  the  English  public  M.  Vechte 
was  first  formally  introduced  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851, 
where  the  Titan  vase,  and  other  things  by  him,  attracted  much 
attention.  Since  then  his  works  have  been  in  as  great  request 
here  as  in  France.  The  International  Exhibition  of  1862  con- 
tained a  magnificent  collection  of  his  recent  productions.  Among 
them  were  his  Milton  vase  of  silver  repousse,  the  property  of  the 
French  government  ;  the  great  shield  in  silver  and  iron,  dama- 
scened with  gold,  the  subjects  dedicated  to  Shakspere,  Milton, 
and  Newton  ;  the  Centaur  and  Lapith.se,  and  the  Marine  va  se  s, 
the  property  of  her  Majesty;  the  Titan  vase;  the  Ellesmere 
vase  ;  and  the  large  and  costly  vase-candelabrum  mounted  with 
engraved  gems,  made  for  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  and  now 
at  Longton.  These  and  subsequent  works  were  of  oxidised 
silver  repousse,  and  their  boldness  of  relief,  accuracy  of  outline, 
modelling,  surface,  and  finish,  served  no  less  to  illustrate  M. 
Vechte's  ingenuity  and  dexterity  in  manipulation  than  his 
artistic  power  and  tec  ling,  the  design  being  often  of  the  most 
elaborate  character,  and  seemingly  made  to  court  difficulties 
arising  from  the  material.    He  died  in  October,  1868. 

VENN,  REV.  HENRY,  a  zealous  and  earnest  preacher  of 
the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of  England,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Venn,  Rector  of  St.  Antholin's,  London,  who  repre- 
sented a  line  of  clerical  ancestors  from  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  born  at  Barnes,  in  Surrey,  in  the  year  1725.  He 
received  his  preparatory  education  at  two  schools,  the  latter  of 
which  was  at  Bristol ;  and  in  1742  was  admitted  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge.  He  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1745,  and  proceeded 
M.A.  in  1749  ;  and,  as  there  was  no  vacancy  in  his  own  college, 
was  unanimously  elected  by  the  fellows  of  Queen's  to  be  one  of 
their  society.  He  vacated  his  fellowship  on  the  occasion  of  his 
marriage  in  1757,  being  at  that  time  settled  at  Clapham,  to  the 
curacy  of  which  he  had  been  elected  by  the  inhabitants.  Here 
he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  Mr.  Thornton  and 
Sir  John  Barnard  ;  memoirs  of  whom  he  afterwards  published. 
In  taking  leave  of  his  friends  at  Clapham,  on  his  promotion  to 
the  large  and  valuable  vicarage  of  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire,  he 
dedicated  to  them  a  volume  of  '  Sermons,'  Svo,  London,  1759,  in 
token  of  the  favour  and  affection  with  which  he  had  been  treated. 
He  found  the  parish  of  Huddersfield  in  a  state  of  "  worse  than 
Egyptian  darkness  ;"  and  his  labours  became  so  indefatigable 
and  so  successful  that  he  "  might  be  called  the  apostle  of  the 
district."  He  made  frequent  excursions  for  the  purpose  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  was 
in  active  connection  and  co-operation  with  the  Wesleys, 
Romaine,  Madan,  Fletcher  of  Madeley,  and  Whitefield,  and 
especially  with  Lady  Huntingdon,  with  whom  he  had  become 
acquainted  at  the  house  of  his  friend  Mr.  Thornton.  Speaking 
of  his  labours,  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Lady  Hunting- 
don, December  10th,  1762,  he  said  : — "  My  congregations  are 
daily  increasing.  Besides  my  stated  labours  on  the  Lord's  day, 
I  generally  preach  eight  or  ten  sermons  in  the  week  in  the  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  parish,  where  many  come  to  hear  who  will  not 
come  to  the  church.  I  find  my  outdoor  preaching  much  owned 
of  the  Lord."  Mr.  Venn's  zeal,  however,  carried  him  beyond  his 
strength.  By  his  earnest  and  frequent  preaching  he  had  in  ten 
years  materially  injured  his  constitution  ;  so  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  officiating  longer  in  so  exhausting  a  parish.  He 
therefore  accepted,  in  1770,  the  rectory  of  Yelling,  in  Hunting- 


donshire, a  crown  living  which  was  offered  to  him  by  his  friend 
the  Lord  Chief  liaron  Smythe,  at  that  time  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Great  Seal.  Whilst  at  Yelling,  as  at  1 1  uddei  -lield, 
he  continued  his  faithful  administrations  in  tin:  Connie--  of 
Huntingdon's  chapels,  in  private  houses,  in  barns,  and  occasion- 
ally in  the  open  air,  till  some  unpleasant  litigations,  about  the 
year  1782,  obliged  him  and  other  beneficed  clergymen  to  with- 
draw their  services  from  the  Countess.    But  he  still  continued 

the  "  irregular"  practice  of  preaching  in  barns  and  other  nnoon* 

secrated  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Yelling,  and  at  Surrey  and 
Orange  Street  Chapels,  in  London,  up  to  the  year  1790,  and 
within  a  very  short  time  of  his  death,  when  inability,  and  not 
disinclination,  obliged  him  to  cease  from  labour.  He  Continued 
at  Yelling  until  December,  179(i,  when  his  inWTaBf?"fl  infirmities 
compelled  him  to  remove  to  Clapham,  where  he  died  on  the 
24th  of  June,  1797. 

Mr.  Venn  was  the  author  of  several  occasional  '  Sermons,'  and 
of  a  volume  entitled,  '  Mistakes  in  Religion  Exposed  :  in  an 
Essay  on  the  Prophecy  of  Zacharias,'  8vo,  London,  1774,  LSlttO, 
1807,  &c.  But  his  principal  work,  and  one  which  has  been 
often  reprinted  in  England,  Ireland,  and  America,  is  his  'Com? 
plete  Duty  of  Man  :  or,  a  System  of  doctrinal  and  practical 
Christianity.  To  which  are  added  Forms  of  Prayer,'  &c,  8vo, 
London,  1763,  eleventh  edition,  12mo,  London,  1820,  &c,  and 
other  editions  at  Bath  and  Edinburgh. 

VENTURA  DI  RALICIA,  G.  D.  GIOACCHINO,  an 
Italian  orator  and  divine,  and  the  member  of  a  noble  family, 
was  born  on  the  8th  of  December,  1792,  at  Palermo  ;  where,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  whose 
House  he  subsequently  became  professor  of  rhetoric.  Upon  the 
suppression  of  the  Houses  of  the  Jesuits  under  King  Murat  of 
Naples,  he  joined  the  order  of  Preaching  Friars,  and  presently 
became  distinguished  for  his  pulpit  eloquence.  He  devoted  him- 
self with  considerable  ardour  to  the  study  of  religion  and  philo- 
sophy ;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  literary  reputation  by  the 
production  of  an  apology  for  the  regular  clergy,  entitled  'La 
Causa  dei  Regolari  al  Tribunali  del  buon  Senso,'  and  more 
especially  by  the  articles  he  contributed  to  the  '  Enciclopedia 
Ecclesiastical  He  was  appointed  censor  of  the  press  and  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  council  of  public  instruction  of  Naples,  the  law 
barring  the  state  employment  of  Sicilians  out  of  Sicily  notwith- 
standing ;  and  introduced  and  encouraged  the  popularisation  of 
that  new  catholic  philosophy  which  had  arisen  in  France,  where 
the  Abbe  Lamemiais  was  its  principal  exponent.  His  funeral 
oration  on  the  death  of  Pope  Pius  VII.  (1823),  which  went 
through  probably  more  than  twenty  editions,  gained  for  him  the 
sobriquet  of  "  the  Italian  Bossuet."  In  1824,  having  been  pro- 
moted in  his  order,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Rome  ;  and  in  the 
same  year,  after  having  been  made  a  member  of  the  commission 
of  censure,  was  further  appointed  successively  to  the  chair  of 
public  ecclesiastical  law,  and  to  the  chaplaincy  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Already  in  the  possession  of  substantial  favours,  the 
future  opened  up  to  him  a  career  of  higher  promotion,  when  for 
some  reason  not  clearly  ascertained,  but  probably  based  upon 
the  envy  of  his  adversaries,  he  resigned  his  professorship.  His 
influence,  however,  with  the  Holy  See  did  not  diminish  ;  and 
Pope  Leo  XII.  employed  him  in  the  conduct  of  various  difficult 
negotiations  of  a  political  and  ecclesiastical  nature.  His  rela- 
tions with  the  Abbe  Lamennais  gave  rise  to  so  much  misrepre- 
sentation, that  at  length  Ventura  quitted  the  pontifical  court, 
and  devoted  himself,  for  ten  or  eleven  years,  to  preaching  and  to 
theological  study,  and  literary  production.  During  this  period 
he  was  a  frequent  preacher  at  St.  Peter's  ;  and  delivered  a  series 
of  Epiphany  discourses  for  eleven  consecutive  seasons,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Andrea  della  Valle.  The  accession  of  Pius  IX.  in 
1846,  opened  up  new  prospects  to  the  reforming  aspirations  of 
Ventura ;  who,  in  the  van  of  the  moderate  liberal  party,  and  en- 
joying immense  popularity  and  influence,  for  some  time  trusted 
to  succeed  in  bringing  about  a  permanent  alliance  between 
liberty  and  the  Church.  In  1S4S  he  accepted,  with  the  Pope's 
permission,  the  post  of  minister  plenipotentiary  and  commissioner 
extraordinary  of  the  insurrectionary  Sicilian  Government,  at 
the  Court  of  Rome  ;  and  about  the  same  time  published  various 
political  pamphlets,  two  of  which  were  entitled  respectively. 
'  La  Questione  Sicula  nel  1848  sciolta  nel  vero  Interesse  della 
Sicilia,  Napoli,  e  dell'  Italia,'  Svo,  Rome,  1S4S,  16mo,  Palermo, 
1S4S,  &c. ;  '  Sopra  una  Camera  di  Pari  nello  Stato  Pontificio 
Opinione,'  Svo,  Rome,  1848,  lSmo,  Naples,  1S48,  &c. ;  and  a 
larger  work  on  the  falsehoods  of  diplomacy,  '  Menzogne  diplo- 
matiche,'  &c,  Svo,  Palermo,  1S4S,  aU  of  which  produced  a  strong 
interest  in  the  minds  of  the  Italian  people.    In  May,  1S4^, 
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Ventura,  with  other  influential  persons  of  his  way  of  thinking, 
laboured  to  realise  a  project  for  the  formation  of  an  Italian  Con- 
federation, under  the  presidency  of  the  Pope  ;  hut  the  scheme 
failed,  as  its  promoters  believed,  through  the  opposition  of  the 
Abbe  Gioberti  and  the  King  of  Sardinia.  After  the  flight  of 
the  Pope  to  Gaeta,  November  24th,  1848,  Ventura  remained  at 
Rome,  always  watching  for  the  opportunity  of  patriotic  action 
and  advice,  until  the  4th  of  May,  1849,'when  he  quitted  it 
before  the  French  occupation  under  General  Oudinot  ;  and 
despairing  of  being  able  to  benefit  his  native  country,  repaired 
first  to  Montpellier,  where  he  remained  two  years,  and  after- 
wards to  Paiis.  Whilst  at  Montpellier  he  commenced  author- 
ship in  French  with  the  production  of  a  polemical  treatise  en- 
titled '  Lettres  a  un  Ministre  Protestant,'  12mo,  184!),  the  object 
of  which  was  to  prove  tlie  sojourn  of  St.  Peter  at  I'mne,  in  op- 
position to  the  denial  of  a  minister  of  Geneva.  He  also  com- 
menced at  Montpellier  to  deliver  discourses  in  the  French 
language  ;  and  in  1851  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  presently 
added  by  his  sermons  and  his  books,  to  the  reputation  which 
had  preceded  him  thither.  For  several  years  he  attracted  large 
congregations  to  the  churches  of  the  Madeleine  and  Saint  Louis 
d'Antin  ;  and  in  1857  was  chosen  as  Lent  preacher  at  the 
Tuileries,  when  he  delivered  a  series  of  discourses  which  were 
afterwards  published  in  an  annotated  form,  and  with  an  intro- 
duction, Vy  M.  Veuillot,  with  the  title  of  '  Le  Pouvoir  Chretien,' 
&c,  8vo,  Paris,  1858.  Ventura  died  at  Versailles  on  the  2nd  of 
August,  1861  ;  and  li is  remains  were  conveyed  to  Rome,  where 
they  were  buried  in  the  church  of  his  order,  and  under  the 
pulpit  which  he  had  so  often  occupied. 

The  most  considerable  or  the  most  famous  of  the  works  of 
Ventura,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are  'Le  Belleze  della 
Fede  :  ovvero  la  Felicita  di  credere  in  Gesii  Cristo  e  di  appar- 
tenere  alia  vera  Chiesa,'  3  vols.,  8vo,  Rome,  1839 — 42,  &c, 
another  edition,  2  vols.,  8vo,  Bellinzona,  1851,  to  which  a  sequel 
was  produced  with  the  title  of  '  La  Madre  di  Dio  Madre  degli 
Uoiuini,'  &c,  2  parts,  8vo,  Rome,  1841  ;  '  Discorso  Funebre  pei 
Morti  di  Vienna,  recitato  il  Giomo  27  Novembre,  1848,'  12mo, 
Rome,  1848,  16mo,  Italia,  1849;  'Elogio  Funebre  di  D. 
O'Connell,  recitato  pei  solenni  Funerali  celebratigli  nei  Giorni 
28  e  30  Giugno,'  &c,  4to,  Dublin,  1847, 12mo,  Naples,  1848,  &c. ; 
'La  Scuola  de'  Miracoli,'  &c,  3  vols.,  8vo,  Rome,  1850,  2  vols., 
8vo,  Milan,  1851,  &c.  ;  'Les  Femmes  de  l'Evangile,'  12mo, 
Paris,  1853,  and  'Nouvelles  Homelies  sur  les  Femmes  de 
l'Evangile,'  8vo,  Paris,  1857,  to  which  was  published  as  a  sequel, 
'La  Femme  Catholique,'  &c,  2  vols.,  8vo,  Paris,  1859—60  ;  'La 
Tradition  et  les  Semi-Pelagiens  de  la  Philosophie,'  &c,  8vo, 
Paris,  1856,  with  a  sequel  entitled  '  La  Philosophie  Chretienne,' 
&c,  3  vols.,  8vo,  Paris,  1861  ;  '  Les  Delices  de  la  Piete  :  Traite 
sur  la  Culte  de  la  tres-sainte  Vierge,'  &c,  12mo,  Paris,  1860  ; 
'  Qiuvres  Posthumes.  Conferences,  Sermons,  et  Homelies,'  8vo, 
Paris,  1862,  otherwise  entitled,  'Conferences,  Sermons,  et 
Homelies  sur  les  principales  Fetes  de  l'Annee,'  8vo,  Paris,  1865. 

*  VERBOECKHOVEN,  EUGENE  JOSEPH,  an  eminent 
Belgian  painter,  was  born  at  Warneton,  West  Flanders,  June 
9th,  1798.  M.  Verboeckhoven  has  painted  a  few  portraits,  in- 
cluding some  of  distinguished  artists.  He  has  also  modelled 
some  figures  and  rilievi  ;  but  those  are  mere  by-play.  His  true 
avocation  is  that  of  an  animal  painter,  his  specialty  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  in  this  line  he  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  first  in 
Europe.  He  has  painted  a  great  number  of  pictures,  many  of 
which  are  of  large  dimensions,  and  full  of  figures  ;  in  some 
instances  the  animals  are  the  size  of  life.  Cattle-markets  and 
fairs,  farm-yards,  meadows  with  sheep  and  cattle,  are  frequent 
subjects  of  his  pencil.  After  completing,  a  few  years  ago,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  elaborate  of  his  paintings, '  Cattle  leaving 
a  Farm-yard,'  M.  Verboeckhoven  unhappily  lost  his  sight, 
and  he  has  since  of  course  ceased  to  paint.  He  is  a  knight  of 
the  Order  of  Leopold  and  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  was 
lone;  president  of  the  administration  of  the  Museum. — His 
brother  and  pupil, 

*  Charles  Louis  Verboeckhoven,  born  at  Warneton,  in 
1802,  also  practised  at  first  as  an  animal  painter,  but  has  ob- 
tained celebrity  chiefly  as  a  marine  painter.  Examples  of  his 
works  are  in  the  Antwerp  Museum. 

VERGNIAUD,  PIERRE  VICTURNIEN,  a  leader  of  the 
Girondist  party  in  the  great  French  Revolution,  was  born  at 
Limoges,  May  31st,  1753.  Having  received  a  good  education 
under  a  Jesuit  teacher,  he  obtained  a  scholarship  at  the  College 
du  Plessis,  Paris.  After  a  brief  trial  of  theology  at  the  Sorbonne, 
and  a  probation  in  a  counting-house,  both  of  which  proved  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  he,  in  1780,  began  to  study  for  the  bar,  at  Bor- 


deaux ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  became  bachelor  of  law,  and 
advocate  of  parliament.  His  success  at  the  bar  was  considerable. 
He  was  nominated  administrator  of  the  department  of  Gironde 
in  1790,  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  for  the  same 
department  in  1791,  and  at  once  took  part  in  the  stirring  politics 
of  the  day.  Like  most  of  the  Girondist  deputies,  he  wavered 
between  monarchism  and  republicanism.  In  1792,  when  this 
party  came  into  power,  Vergniaud  was  elected  successively  vice- 
president  and  president  of  the  Assembly.  Vergniaud  spoke 
violently  against  the  king  in  the  Assembly,  but  was  one  of  those 
who  secretly  offered  to  aid  him,  on  condition  of  the  Girondists 
being  allowed  to  retain  office.  The  king's  distrust,  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Jacobins,  and  the  absence  of  warlike  successes, 
frustrated  these  schemes.  Elected  to  the  Convention,  Vergniaud 
became  more  violent  than  before  in  his  speeches  ;  he  voted  for  a 
republic,  although  it  is  known  that  he  would  have  preferred  a 
representative  monarchy.  He  became  secretary  of  the  Conven- 
tion towards  the  end  of  1792,  and  was  president  for  a  few  days 
in  the  early  part  of  the  following  year.  The  anomalous  position 
in  which  he  had  placed  himself  was  shown  in.  the  fact  that  he 
had  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  death  on  the  king.  He  pro- 
fessed to  share  the  opinions  of  the  Convention,  over  which  he 
presided  ;  but  this  wavering  did  not  restore  him  to  favour  with 
the  excited  people.  Gasparin  openly  accused  him  and  two  other 
Girondists,  of  the  secret  application  to  the  king  in  the  preceding 
summer.  Vergniaud  could  not  deny  it,  and  did  not  succeed  in 
justifying  himself  in  the  eye3  of  the  Convention.  In  April, 
Robespierre  gave  the  signal  for  a  fierce  attack  ;  twenty-two 
Girondists  were  expelled  from  the  Convention  ;  and  being 
frustrated  in  a  series  of  counter  manoeuvres,  Vergniaud  and 
others  were  taken  into  custody  in  June.  He  was  tried  for  trea- 
son on  the  25th  of  October,  1793,  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  sentenced  to  death  on  the  30th,  and  executed  on  the 
following  day.  Several  years  afterwards,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  a  statue  of  Vergniaud  was  placed  on  the 
grand  staircase  of  the  Palace  of  the  Senate. 

VERNET,  EMILE  JEAN  HORACE,  known  as  Horace 
Vernet  [E.  0.  vol.  vi.  col.  323].  This  distinguished  painter 
died  on  the  17th  of  January,  1863.  A  month  before  his  death 
the  Emperor,  Napoleon  III.,  had  conferred  upon  him  the  grand 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

*  VERNEUIL,  PHILIPPE  EDOUARD  POULLETIER, 
COMTE  DE,  geologist  and  palaeontologist,  was  born  at  Paris, 
February  13,  1805.    After  having  served  for  a  time  in  the  office 
of  the  Minister  of  Justice  he,  in  1836,  commenced  a  series  of 
scientific  explorations,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  and 
examined  most  parts  of  Spain,  France,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
the  European  portions  of  the  Russian  and  Turkish  kingdoms. 
He  co-operated  with  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  and  Count  Keyserling, 
in  the  preparation  of  the  well-known  geological  work,  '  Russia 
in  Europe  and  the  Ural  Mountains,'  to  which  he  contributed  the 
second  volume.  In  conjunction  with  M.  CoUomb,  he  has  written 
several  important  memoirs  on  the  geology  of  Spain,  of  which 
we  may  notice  the  '  Coup  d'ceil  sur  la  constitution  geologique  de 
quelques  provinces  de  l'Espagne,'  4to,  Paris,  1853  ;  and  the  map 
the  first  which  showed  the  geology  of  the  whole  peninsula,  pre 
pared  by  him  in  1850,  of  which  he  and  M.  Collomb  have  sine 
issued  two  or  three  editions.    These  maps  and  memoirs  on  Spa' 
form  the  best  sketch  published  of  the  geology  of  that  country 
Verneuil  is  also  the  author  of  the  palseontological  portion  o 
Tclnhatcheff's  great  work  on  Asia  Minor,  published  in  1869.  H 
has  written  numerous  other  geological  papers,  is  a  member  of  th 
Academy  of  Sciences,  as  well  as  several  other  societies,  and  w 
president  of  the  Geological  Society  of  France  in  1852. 

VERNIER,  PIERRE,  inventor  of  a  mathematical  instr 
ment  known  by  his  name,  was  born  at  Ornans,  Tranche  Comt 
in  or  about  the  year  1580.  From  early  years  he  evinced  a  likin 
for  scientific  instruments,  which  he  studied  in  principle  and  i 
construction.    He  was  employed  by  the  Spanish  government  i 
various  commissions,  and  on  different  occasions  filled  the  oflic 
of  chatelain  or  commandant  of  the  castle  of  Ornans,  councill 
of  state,  and  director-general  of  the  coinage  in  Burgundy.  I 
1631  he  publisbed  at  Brussels,  '  La  Construction,  l'usage,  et  1 
proprietes  du  quadrant  nouveau  de  Mathematiques,'  containin 
among  other  things,  a  table  of  lines,  and  a  method  of  finding  the 
angles  of  a  triangle  when  the  lengths  of  the  sides  are  known. 
But  the  chief  value  of  the  tract  (now  very  scarce),  is  in  the 
description  of  a  new  mode  of  measuring  minute  quantities,  either 
linear  or  angular.  This  instrument  (fully  described  in  Vernier, 
E.  C,  Arts  and  Sc.  Div.  vol.  viii.  col.  616),  was  at  first  called 
the  nonius ;  but  on  the  suggestion  of  Lalande  towards  the  close 
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of  the  Iasl  century,  it.  was  named  after  its  inventor,  which  name 
lias  been  since  retained  in  usage.  Vernier  died  September  14th, 
1637. 

VERPLANOK,  OULTAN  CROMMELIN,  an  American 
writer,  was  born  at  New  York  in  AugUSf ,  1786.  Alter  graduating 
at  Columbia  College  in  1801,  be  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  gradually  acquired  an  exten- 
sive practice  :  diversified  by  occasional  visits  to  Europe.  In 
1814,  he  was  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  New  York  State 
Assembly,  as  a  member  of  tin:  party  at  that  time  known  as  the 
Malcontents.  Thenceforward,  politics,  law,  and  literature  in 
turn  engaged  his  attention.  In  1820,  he  was  chosen  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  in  the  New  York  legislature  ; 
soon  afterward  professor  of  the  Evidences  of  ( Christianity,  in  the 
General  Protestant  Episcopal  Seminary  at  New  York  ;  and  from 
1825  to  1833  represented  New  York  city  in  Congress.  He  was 
several  times  member  of  the  Senate  in  the  State  Legislature  of 
New  York  ;  in  184(i  he  became  president  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  that  State  ;  and  he  temporarily  or  permanently  filled 
various  other  offices  in  his  native  city.  Among  Mr.  Verplanck's 
published  works  are  the  following  : — 'A  Discourse  on  the  Early 
Friends  of  America,'  delivered  before  the  New  York  Philo- 
sophical Society  in  1818,  and  several  times  reprinted;  'The 
State  Triumvirate,'  with  the  '  Buekland  Bards,'  and  'The 
Epistles  of  Brevet-Major  Pindar  Pull','  political  satires,  1819; 
'  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Uses  of  the  Various  Evidences  of 
Revealed  Religion,'  1824  ;  '  Essay  on  the  Doctrine  of  Contracts  : 
being  an  Inquiry  how  Contracts  are  Affected  in  Law  and  Morals 
by  Concealment,  Error,  or  Inadequate  Price,'  1825  ;  1  Address 
on  the  Law  of  Literary  Property,'  delivered  at  a  meeting  con- 
vened to  celebrate  the  extension  of  the  Copyright  Act  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-two  years,  a  measure  which  he  assisted  in 
passing  through  the  legislature  in  1831  ;  '  The  Talisman,' 3  vols, 
of  an  Annual,  written  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Bryant  and 
Sands,  new  edition  in  1  vol.  1833  ;  '  Discourses  and  Addresses 
on  Subjects  of  American  History,  Art,  and  Literature,'  1833  ; 
Lectures  on  'The  Rights,  Moral  Influence,  and  Use  of  Liberal 
Studies,'  1833  ;  oration  on  '  The  Influence  of  Moral  Causes  on 
Opinion,  Science,  and  Literature,'  1834 ;  '  The  American 
Scholar,'  a  discourse,  1836.  He  also  edited  an  American  edition 
of  Shakspere,  3  vols,  large  8vo,  1844—1847.  Nearly  all  the 
annual  reports  of  the  New  York  Education  Board  were  drawn 
lip  by  him,  from  1846  onwards  ;  and  many  of  his  opinions  pro- 
nounced in  the  appeal  cases  before  the  Senate,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  American  law  reports. 

VETCH,  CAPTAIN  JAMES,  R.E.,  was  born  at  Hadding- 
ton, in  Scotland,  May  13th,  1789.  He  entered  the  Cadet 
College  at  Great  Marlow,  Bucks,  in  1804,  and  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  in  the  following  year  ;  as- 
sisted in  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Berkshire  for  a  few 
months  ;  received  his  commission  as  second  lieutenant  of  En- 
gineers in  1807,  and  first  lieutenant  in  1808.  From  1810  to 
1814  he  served  in  Spain,  talcing  part  in  the  blockade  of  Cadiz, 
and  in  other  operations  of  military  engineering.  After  this, 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  he  commanded  a  company  of  sappers 
and  miners  for  six  years,  first  at  Spike  Island,  near  Cork, 
afterwards  at  Chatham.  I*n  1821,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Colonel  Colby,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and 
conducted  the  operations  in  the  Orkney,  Shetland,  and  Hebrides 
Islands,  with  Lieutenants  Drutnmond  and  Dawson  as  his 
assistants.  In  1824  Captain  Vetch  quitted  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers, and  undertook  the  control  of  a  group  of  silver  mines 
in  Mexico,  comprising  the  Real  del  Monte,  the  Bolenos,  and 
the  United  Mexican  Mines.  During  eleven  years'  engagement 
in  this  office,  his  knowledge  of  engineering  enabled  him  to 
construct  good  roads  and  other  public  works  ;  while  he  col- 
lected many  materials  for  a  map  of  the  country  by  astronomi- 
cal, barometrical,  and  trigonometrical  observations.  Returning 
to  England  in  1835,  he  was  for  nearly  thirty  years  engaged 
in  active  duties,  mostly  in  the  service  of  the  government,  un- 
dertaking in  succession  a  remarkably  diversified  list  of  functions. 
He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  settling  Irish  boundaries  ; 
undertook  the  reclamation  of  tide-lands  and  the  forming  of  em- 
bankments in  Ireland  and  Scotland  ;  designed  a  plan  of  drain- 
age for  the  city  of  Leeds,  on  the  invitation  of  the  corporation  ; 
aided  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche  in  forming  plans  for  draining 
Windsor  town,  castle,  park,  and  forest ;  prepared  for  the  govern- 
ment a  report  on  the  plans  submitted  by  several  engineers  for 
the  formation  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Dover  ;  became  consult- 
ing engineer  to  the  Admiralty,  member  of  the  Harbour  Conser- 
vancy Board,  and  afterwards  sole  conservator  of  harbours  ;  was 
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one  of  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Sewers;  proposed  ■ 
scheme,  of  drainage  for  Southwark  (afterwards  adopted  with  mo- 
difications) ;  and,  finally,  in  1859,  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Harbours  of  Refuge.  He  did  not 
retire  from  active  duties  until  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  Among 
the  professional  pamphlets  which  he  wrote  was  '  An  Enquiry  into 
the  Means  of  Establishing  a  Ship  Navigation  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Bed  Sea,'  1843;  this  furnished  sagnestioBS 
which  were  rendered  available  in  subsequent  years  in  the  develop- 
ment of  M.  Lesseps'  Suez  Canal.  Another  related  to  a  plan  for 
an  improved  water-supply  for  the  metropolis.  Captain  Vetch 
belonged  to  several  scientific  societies,  including  the  Royal,  the 
Geological,  and  the  Geographical,  and  contributed  papers  to  their 
transactions.    He  died  December  7th,  1869. 

*  VEUILLOT,  LOUIS,  a  Flench  author  and  journalist,  was 
born  in  1813,  at  Boynes-en-Oatinais,  in  the  department  of 
Loiret  ;  and,  having  accompanied  his  father,  who  was  a  working 
cooper,  to  Paris,  in  1818,  received  or  gained  sufficient  instruction 
to  qualify  him  at  thirteen  years  old  for  employment  in  an 
attorney's  office.  In  spite  of  the  slenderness  of  his  education, 
he  presently  felt  the  impulse  to  a  literary  career  ;  and  at  nine- 
teen became  a  contributor  to  a  ministerial  journal.  He  connected 
himself  successively  with  several  provincial  newspapers,  and  as 
an  incidental  part  of  his  duties,  involved  himself  in  two  or  three 
duels,  occasioned  by  the  offensive  vigour  and  personality  of  his 
style  of  writing.  In  1837  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  soon  after- 
wards undertook  the  editorship  of  '  La  Paix,'  a  doctrinaire 
journal,  in  the  columns  of  which  he  exhibited  his  constitutional 
audacity.  He  was,  at  this  time,  an  unbeliever  and  a  scoffer  at 
religion  ;  but  he  returned  from  Rome,  where  he  had  arrived 
during  Holy  Week,  1838,  and  where  he  was  presented  to  the 
Pope,  the  avowed  champion  of  Ultramontane  Catholicism.  This 
conversion,  which  has  proved  as  permanent  as  it  was  sudden, 
was  presently  signalised  by  the  publication  of  various  works  of 
a  devotional  and  apologetic  character,  including  '  Les  Pelerinages 
de  Suisse,'  Paris,  1838,  eighth  edition,  1856  ;  '  Pierre  Saintive,' 
Paris,  1840,  a  religious  romance  in  the  form  of  letters  ;  '  Le 
Saint  Rosaire  medite,'  Paris,  1840;  'Rome  et  Lorette,'  Paris, 
1841,  sixth  edition,  1855,  being  the  record  of  the  author's  trip  to 
Italy,  with  an  autobiographic  introduction  ;  and  '  Agnes  de 
Lauvens  :  ou  Memoires  de  Scour  de  Saint-Louis,'  Paris,  1842, 
fifth  edition,  2  vols.  12mo,  Tours,  1857.  Having  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  General  Bugeaud.  he  accompanied  the  latter  in  the 
capacity  of  secretary,  to  Africa,  and  afterwards  published  a  work 
entitled  'Les  Francais  en  Algerie.  Souvenirs  d'un  Voyage  fait 
en  1841,'  8vo,  Tours,  1845  ;  and  upon  his  return  to  Paris  was 
appointed  to  a  chief  clerkship  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  an 
office  which  he  vacated  after  a  year  and  a  half,  in  order  to  join 
the  staff  of  '  L'Univers  Religieux,'  of  which  he  became  the  prin- 
cipal editor  in  1848.  In  the  every-day  columns  of  this  paper, 
the  avowed  organ  of  Ultramontanism,  M.  Yeuillot  waged  war 
against  liberty,  reason,  science,  and  progress  ;  and  also  published 
some  polemical  works  directed  against  universitaires, philosophers, 
socialists,  and  revolutionists,  and  entitled  respectively,  '  Les 
Libres  Penseurs,'  12mo,  Paris,  1848,  second  edition,  1S50,  &c.  ; 
'L'Esclave  Vindex,'  12mo,  Paris,  1849  ;  'Le  Lendemain  de  la 
Victoire,'  12mo,  Paris,  1849  ;  '  Petite  Philosophic,'  comprehend- 
ing five  stories  on  Christian  charity,  12mo,  Paris,  1850  ;  '  La 
Legalite,'  12mo,  Paris,  1852,  &c.  The  bitterness  of  M.  Veuillot's 
attack  upon  the  bishops  for  their  advocacy  of  classical  learning, 
brought  down  upon  him  the  censure  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
against  which  M.  Yeuillot  repaired  to  Rome  in  order  to  appeal 
in  person.  He  was  exonerated  by  the  Pope  ;  but  on  account  of 
the  whole  spirit  betrayed  in  'L'Univers,'  that  journal  was  inter- 
dicted in  several  dioceses,  and  the  reading  of  it  by  his  clergv  was 
expressly  forbidden,  in  1S53,  by  M.  Dupanloup,  Bishop  of 
Orleans.  In  January,  1860,  the  manner  in  which  the  temporal 
interests  of  the  Pope  were  advocated  in  '  L'Univers,'  was  so  ob- 
noxious as  to  seem  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  and  directlv 
menacing  to  the  Imperial  government,  by  which  it  was  accord- 
ingly suppressed.  The  practical  effect  of  this  sentence  was 
little  more  than  the  substitution  of  'Le  Monde'  for  'L'Uni- 
vers,' as  the  title  of  what  was  in  fact  the  same  journal  ;  and  the 
old  title  itself  was  restored  in  April,  1S67,  when  1  L'Univers  '  re- 
sumed its  strife  with  the  lukewarm  friends,  no  less  than  with  the 
secret  or  open  enemies  of  the  Pope,  with  whose  arms  it  was 
adorned.  M.  Veuillot  was  the  special  champion  of  the  notorious 
Syllabus,  and  of  the  more  recent  GEcumenical  Council,  during 
whose  session,  December  8th,  1869— July  ISth,  1S70,  he  was 
present  at  Rome,  exercising,  so  far  as  was  possible  to  a  layman, 
vigilant  surveillance  over  its  discussions  as  well  as  its  members, 
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The  works  of  M.  Veuillot,  besides  those  which  have  been 
already  mentioned,  comprise  '  L'Honnete  Femme,'  2  vols.  12mo, 
Paris,  1844,  first  published  in.  '  Le  Corrcspondant,'  in  1843; 
'  Melanges  religieux,  historiques,  polifiques,  et  litteraires,'  G  vols. 
8vo,  1842— 5G,  second  series,  G  vols.  8vo,  1856—60  ;  '  Le  Droit 
du  Seigneur  au  Moyen  Age,'  8vo,  1854  ;  'De  quelques  Erreurs 
but  la  Papaute,'  8vo,  1859  ;  '  £a  et  La,'  2  vols.  lGmo,  I860,  &c.  ; 
'  Historiettes  et  Fantaisies,'  12mo,  18G2  ;  'Satires,'  12mo,  1863  ; 
'Le  PaiTum  de  Rome,'  2  parts,  12mo,  1862,  fifth  edition,  8vo, 
1865  ;  '  Les  Odeurs  de  Paris,'  8vo,  and  16mo,  186G,  &c. ;  '  L'lllu- 
sion  liherale,'  second  edition,  8vo,  1866  ;  '  A  proposde  la  GueiTe,' 
8vo,  18G6  ;  and  'Penseesdc  M.  Louis  Veuillot :  recueillies  de 
tous  ses  Ouvrages,  par  l'Abbd  J.  Charhonel,'  12mo,  Paris  and 
Tours,  1868.  The  pen  of  M.  Veuillot  is  said  to  have  "been  in 
tbe  course  of  last  year  (1871)  more  formidable  than  ever  ;  "  and 
his  recent  work  '  On  the  Two  Sieges,'  8vo,  Paris,  1871,  is  de- 
scribed by  M.  Philaretes  Chasles  as  "  the  book  of  a  Catholic 
Juvenal,  caustic,  unsparing,  admirably  unjust,  cruelly  true, 
merciless,  lawless,  epigrammatic,  hyperbolic  ;  something  between 
the  Prophet  Esdras  and  Martial,  between  Juvenal,  Junius, 
Churchill  and  Rabelais." 

*  VICTOR  EMMANUEL  I.,  King  of  Italy,  formerly  Victor 
Emanuel  II.,  of  Sardinia.  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.  col.  346].  During  his 
visit  to  England  in  the  latter  end  of  1855,  Victor  Emmanuel  was 
admitted  at  Windsor,  December  3rd,  to  the  Order  of  the  Garter  ; 
and  on  the  30th  of  January,  1859,  gave  his  daughter  the  Princess 
Clotildc  Maria  Theresa,  of  Savoy,  in  marriage  to  Prince  Napo- 
leon, an  alliance  which  was  recognised  as  identifying  the  politi- 
cal interests  of  France  more  closely  with  those  of  Italy,  and  as 
being  the  prelude  to  the  war  of  Italian  independence.  In  April 
of  the  same  year,  the  Emperor  of  Atistria  declared  war  against 
Sardinia,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  to  defend  his  invaded  territories.  The  Emperor  of  the 
French,  from  whose  co-operation  Italy  was  taught  to  expect 
freedom  "  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,"  followed  his  army, 
which  had  disembarked  at  Genoa  on  the  26th  of  April  ;  and 
upon  his  landing  at  that  port  on  the  12th  of  May,  was  received 
there  by  the  King  of  Sardinia.  A  series  of  brilliant  successes, 
including  the  victories  of  Montebello,  Magenta,  and  Solferino, 
and  the  hard- won  battle  of  San  Martino — where  Victor  Emmanuel 
fought  in  the  foremost  ranks,  and  where  one  in  every  five  of  the 
Piedmoutese  soldiers  was  left  dead  on  the  field — raised  high  the 
hopes  of  Italian  unification,  only,  however,  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  abrupt  proposition  of  an  armistice,  made  by  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  on  the  6th  of  July.  Five 
days  afterwards  these  two  sovereigns  met  at  Villafranca,  and  on 
the  12th  of  July  agreed  to  a  peace,  the  conditions  of  which  were 
confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Zurich,  the  negotiation  of  which  occu- 
pied the  Austrian  and  French  envoys  from  the  8th  of  August  to 
the  10th  of  November,  when  it  was  signed  and  concluded.  The 
principal  gain  resulting  from  this  treaty  to  the  cause  of  Italian 
unity  and  independence  was  the  cession  of  Lombardy  to  Sardinia, 
whilst  Venice  was  still  left  in  the  occupation  of  the  Austrians  ; 
and  for  the  French  co-operation  in  securing  this  and  other  sub- 
sequent partial  advantages,  Victor  Emmanuel  was  called  upon  to 
make  over  to  the  Emperor  the  territories  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  the 
treaty  which  sanctioned  their  transfer  being  concluded  on  the 
24th  of  March,  1860.  But  the  national  aspirations  of  the  people 
of  Italy  outran  the  calculations  of  international  diplomacy  ;  and 
Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Modena,  impatient  of  the  rule  of  their  own 
sovereigns,  whom  they  had  expelled  or  deposed,  successively 
declared,  August,  1859,  in  favour  of  annexation  to  Sardinia,  as 
representing  the  idea  of  a  future  united  Italian  kingdom  under 
Victor  Emmanuel.  On  the  3rd  of  September  the  Assembly  of 
the  Romagna  followed  the  example  of  the  Duchies  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  expressive  of  their  refusal  to  live  any  longer 
under  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Pope.  The  states  of  Tuscany, 
Modena,  and  Parma,  were  provisionally  incorporated  ;  but  their 
rights  were  reserved  by  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  Zurich, 
which  was  itself  abrogated  on  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy. 

The  great  event  of  the  year  1860  was  the  conquest  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  by  Garibaldi,  who,  fettered  at  nearly  every 
step,  especially  the  earlier  ones,  by  royal  proclamations  and  dis- 
avowals, made  himself  master  of  the  two  Sicilies,  insular  and 
continental,  and  condoned  his  patriotic  offence  by  the  splendid 
offer  of  his  conquests  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  whom  on  his  visit  to 
his  new  dominions,  in  order  to  take  possession,  he  saluted  as 
"  King  of  Italy,"  October  1st,  1860.  On  the  26th  of  December, 
the  latter  decreed  the  annexation  of  the  Marches,  Umbria, 
Naples,  and  Sicily  to  his  dominions;  and  the  title  which  Gari- 


baldi had  conferred  upon  him  was  confirmed  on  the  17th  of 
March  1861,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Italian  Parliament. 
The  new  kingdom  was  immediately  recognised  by  the  British 
Government,  and  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  on  the  23rd  of 
June  ;  and  comprised  the  whole  of  Italy  with  the  exception  of 
Yi'iiiec,  and  so  much  as  was  left  of  the  territory  of  the  Pope,  who 
di«l  not  fail  of  energetic  protests.  "  Opportunity,"  Baron  Ricasoli 
had  said,  on  the  opening  of  the  Parliament  at  Turin,  February 
18th,  1861,  "will  open  up  our  way  to  Venice.  In  the  mean- 
time we  think  of  Rome,  which  is  for  Italians  not  merely  a  right, 
but  an  inexorable  necessity." 

Interpreting  the  conduct  of  Victor  Emmanuel  with  regard  to 
Naples  in  1860  as  a  precedent,  Garibaldi  believed  the  King  of 
Italy  to  be  fettered  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  desires  after 
Rome  by  the  French  alliance,  and  did  not  doubt  that  the  King 
would  willingly  accept  a  conquest  which  it  was  not  expedient 
for  him  to  attempt.  Accordingly  in  July,  1862,  he  proceeded  to 
Catania,  in  Sicily,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  an  army  to  be 
directed  against  Rome  ;  and  in  spite  of  a  proclamation  by  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  forbidding  the  enterprise,  landed  in  Calabria, 
and  on  the  29th  of  August  was  defeated  and  wounded  at  Aspro- 
monte,  by  the  royalist  troops  under  Cialdini,  who  had  received 
orders  to  "  crush,  destroy,  and  annihilate  "  him.  A  large  number 
of  deserters  from  the  Piedmontese  army,  who  were  found  in  the 
ranks  of  General  Garibaldi,  were  shot,  whilst  the  remainder  of 
the  expeditionary  force  were  finally  admitted,  after  a  sub- 
stantial term  of  imprisonment,  to  the  benefit  of  an  amnesty. 

Victor  Emmanuel  was  one  of  the  first  to  accept  the  sug- 
gestion for  a  Congress  of  the  European  Powers  which  was  made, 
but  without  practical  result,  in  November,  1863,  by  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  ;  with  whom,  in  September,  1864,  he  con- 
cluded a  convention  which  stipulated,  on  condition  of  the  Papal 
Government  being  at  that  time  in  a  position  of  self-defence,  and 
of  non-interference  by  the  King  of  Italy,  that  the  evacuation  of 
Rome  by  the  French  troops  should  take  place  in  two  years  after 
the  settlement  of  the  convention.  It  was  also  arranged  that 
Florence  should  be  adopted  as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  ;  a 
measure  which,  although  it  was  the  occasion  of  some  discontent 
and  disturbances  at  Turin,  was  affirmed  by  a  law  passed  by  the 
Italian  Parliament  on  the  12th  of  December,  1864.  The  King 
made  a  formal  entry  into  his  new  capital  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1865  ;  and  on  the  11th  of  May  following,  the  court  was  trans- 
ferred to  Florence.  On  the  27th  of  March,  1866,  the  lung  of 
Italy  concluded  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  Prussia, 
in  opposition  to  Austria,  against  which  power  he  declared  war 
on  the  20th  of  June,  two  days  after  Prussia  had  taken  the  same 
step.  The  gain  to  Italy  of  the  short,  sharp,  and  decisive  cam- 
paign which  culminated  on  the  3rd  of  July  in  the  Prussian  vic- 
tory of  Sadowa,  was  the  long-coveted  Venetian  territory,  which 
Victor  Emmanuel  received,  October  19th,  from  Austria  at  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  to  whom  it  had  been  trans- 
ferred on  the  4th  of  July,  and  who  claimed  to  have  saved 
Vienna  from  the  most  imminent  hostile  occupation.  On  the  7th 
of  November,  Victor  Emmanuel  made  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Venice,  three  days  after  the  decree  which  declared  its  annexation 
to  his  dominions.  Rome  still  remained  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
Italy,  and  Garibaldi,  whose  patriotic  impatience  had  led  him  to 
protest  against  the  convention  of  September,  1864,  in  pursuance 
of  the  terms  of  which  the  French  troops  had  evacuated  the  Eternal 
City  in  December,  1866,  invaded  the  Papal  territory,  and  thus 
brought  about  a  renewal  of  the  French  occupation  on  the  30th 
of  October,  1867,  and  his  own  complete  defeat  at  Mentana  on  the 
4th  of  November,  after  which,  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month, 
he  was  deported  to  his  own  island  of  Caprera,  and  placed  unde 
surveillance. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1870,  four  days  after  the  depositio" 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  Victor  Emmanuel  addressed 
letter  to  the  Pope,  announcing  that  he  was  compelled  to  assum 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining  order  in  the  Peninsula,  an 
the  security  of  the  Holy  See,  and  undertaking  that  his  Govern, 
ment  and  his  forces  would  restrict  themselves  absolutely  to 
conservative  and  tutelary  action  on  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the 
Roman  people,  which  would  be  easily  reconcilable  with  the  in- 
violability of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  and  the  spiritual  authority 
of  his  chair.    The  Pope,  who  had  previously  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  kingdom  of  Italy,  protested  against  the  meditated  occu- 
pation ;  and  having  solicited  the  intervention  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  stay  the  execution  of  the  project,  received  from 
that  sovereign  a  refusal  to  disturb  or  endanger  the  friendly 
relations  in  which  he  stood  to  the  King  of  Italy,  on  account 
of  a  question  with  which  the  interests  of  Prussia  were  not 
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concerned.  Tlie  Italian  troops  accordingly  entered  Koine  on 
the  20th  of  September,  after  a  formal  resistance  from  tlie 
Pope's  soldiers,  who  had  received  orders  to  yield  to  violence 
when  violence  should  he  offered,  and  did  not  prolong  the 
defence  of  the  city  after  a  slight  breach  had  been  made  in 
the  walls,  through  which  General  Cadorna  proceeded  to  make 
an  entrance.  A  plebiscite  of  the  Papal  dominions,  taken  early 
in  October,  resulted  in  an  almost  unanimous  vote  for  tlie  in- 
corporation of  Rome  and  it.,  dependencies  with  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  Even  the  inhabitants  of  the  Leonine  city  voted  for 
the  annexation,  which  was  carried  into  effect  by  a  royal  decree 
on  the  9th  of  October,  and  by  the  arrival,  two  days  after,  of 
General  della  Marmora  as  Lieutenant  (  lovernnr  of  the  Unman 
provinces.  [Pius  IX.,  E.  C.  S.  col.  997.]  At  the  opening  of 
the  Italian  Parliament  at  Florence  on  the  5th  of  December, 
Victor  Emmanuel  claimed  to  have  "  fulfilled his  promises,  and  to 
have  crowned  the  enterprise  commenced  twenty-three  years 
before  by  his  magnanimous  father."  "Italy,"'  the  king  said,  "  is 
free  and  united  henceforth,  and  depends  upon  herself  for  achiev- 
ing greatness  and  happiness.  We  entered  Rome  hy  our  national 
right,  and  shall  remain  there,  keeping  the  promises  solemnly 
•made  to  ourselves  of  freedom  to  the  Church  and  the  indepen- 
'  dence  of  the  Holy  See  in  its  spiritual  ministry  and  its  relations 
with  Catholicity."  The  Government  further  undertook  that, 
whether  the  Pojm  determined  to  continue  his  residence  in  the 
city,  or  not,  his  sovereignty  should  be  guaranteed,  as  well  as  all 
the  honours  and  privileges  to  which  he  was  entitled.  In  the  face  of 
difficulties  which  opposed  the  immediate  transfer  of  the  capital 
to  Rome,  it  was  decided,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Italian  Parliament 
at  Florence  on  the  23rd  of  December,  that  the  transfer  should  be 
postponed  for  six  months,  and  should  be  carried  into  effect  on  the 
1st  day  of  July  following. 

On  Christmas-Day,  1870,  Prince  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Aosta, 
second  son  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  left  Florence  for  Spezzia  and 
Madrid,  in  order  to  assume  the  crown  of  Spain  ;  and  on  the  same 
day  the  completion  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  was  announced, 
the  inauguration  of  which  was  celebrated  with  much  ceremony 
and  rejoicing  in  September,  1871 — the  crowning  material  glory 
of  a  reign  which,  in  spite  of  chronic  financial  difficulties,  has 
been  mindful  of  industrial  and  commercial  development,  as  it  has 
of  social,  educational,  ecclesiastical,  legislative,  and  administrative 
reforms.  On  Sunday,  the  2nd  of  July,  1871,  the  King  of  Italy  paid 
a  three  days'  visit  to  Rome,  to  which  he  had  some  months  pre- 
viously made  a  hurried  and  incidental  one,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  formal  possession,  and  of  acknowledging  it  thenceforth  as 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Government,  from  which  the  royal 
decrees  would  in  future  be  issued,  and  where  the  ministers  were 
left  installed  in  their  new  offices.  On  the  occasion  of  a  longer 
visit  to  his  new  capital,  where  he  arrived  on  the  21st  of  Novem- 
ber, the  King  was  received  by  Prince  Humbert,  the  Ministers, 
the  Members  of  the  Municipality,  and  the  National  Guard, 
whilst  the  city  was  decorated  with  flags,  and  immense  and  en- 
thusiastic crowds  thronged  the  way  to  the  Palace.  On  the  27th 
of  November,  the  Italian  Parliament  was  opened  in  Rome  with 
a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which,  after  expressions  of  pleasure 
and  congratulation,  the  King  renewed  his  obligations  of  faith- 
fulness to  those  principles  of  liberty  and  order  which  had  re- 
generated' Italy,  and  to  which  he  looked  for  the  secret  of  strength 
and  a  reconciliation  between  the  Church  and  the  State.  Having 
recognised  the  absolute  independence  of  the  spiritual  authority, 
he  was  certain  that  Rome,  as  the  capital  of  Italy,  woidd  continue 
to  be  the  peaceful  and  respected  seat  of  the  Pontificate.  The  bills 
which  would  be  laid  before  Parliament  to  settle  the  future  posi- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  corporations  would  be  in  harmony  with 
Liberal  principles  :  they  would  relate  only  to  bodies  and  landed 
properties  subject  to  the  law,  leaving  untouched  those  religious  in- 
stitutions which  have  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  Universal 
Church.  Now  that  Italy  was  constituted,  it  was  necessary  to 
devote  attention  to  rendering  her  prosperous  by  restoring  her 
finances  ;  and  although  the  King's  most  ardent  wishes  were  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  nothing  led  him  to  fear  that  it 
would  be  disturbed,  he  claimed  a  long  and  searching  study  for 
the  renewal  of  the  national  armaments,  and  the  works  for  the 
defence  of  the  national  territory.  The  King  proceeded  to  enu- 
merate various  bills  concerning  the  internal  administration,  and 
to  express  a  hope  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  national  unity 
would,  as  one  of  its  results,  render  party  struggles  less  fierce.  He 
rejoiced  at  seeing  the  population  giving  proofs  of  love  of  work  ; 
and  said  that  the  economical  movement  must  be  encouraged, 
scientific  and  technical  education  must  be  extended,  and  fresh 
means  of  communication  and  outlets  for  commerce  must  be  pro- 


vided. "  The  tunnelling  of  Mont  Ccnis,"  the  speech  went  on  to 
say,  "if  completed  and  that  of  St.  Gothard  is  about  to  be  under- 
taken. Those  enterprises  will  facilitate;  and  increase  the  friendly 
relations  which  already  unite  us  with  other  countries,  and  will 
render  more  fruit  fill  the  legitimate  emulation  of  work  and  civi- 
lisation." At  the  same  time  that  the  ceremony  of  opi  ning  the 
Italian  Parliament  was  taking  place  with  words  of  p:icilication  at 
Monte  Citorio,  the  Pope  received  three  several  deputations  in  his 
audience  chamber  at  the  Vatican,  in  answer  to  whose  loyal 
addressee  he,  scouted  the  idea  of  the  conciliation  of  which  the 
King  was  at  that  moment  professing  to  cherish  a  hope,  ,md  pro- 
tested that  "none  could  be  possible  between  Jesus  and  Lelial, 
between  light  and  darkness,  bet  ween  truth  and  falsehood."  The 
Holy  Father  further  expressed  his  unshaken  faith  in  the  desti- 
nies of  a  Church  " accustomed  to  triumph  on  ( fotgod ha,''  and  his 
readiness  to  "give  his  life  rather  than  yield  to  the  devices  of  ini- 
quity." The  triumphant  royal  speech  of  November  27th,  was 
followed  on  the  12th  of  December  by  a  more  cheerful  financial 
statement  from  Signor  Sella  than  had  hitherto  been  submitted 
to  the  notice  of  iiu  Italian  Parliament  ;  by  whom  it  was  received 
with  strong  marks  of  favour  and  approbation. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  old  year,  the  King  of  Italy  received  the 
members  of  the  diplomatic  body  resident  in  Rome,  when  the 
United  States'  minister  offered  his  Majesty  the  customary  con- 
gratulations in  the  name  of  the  other  foreign  ministers  ;  and  on 
New  Year's  Day,  1872,  the  king  held  a  reception  of  the  Ministers, 
Parliamentary  deputations,  the  great  officers  of  State,  the  mili- 
tary and  municipal  authorities, and  other  deputations.  Return- 
ing thanks  for  the  congratulations  which  were  offered,  he  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  concord  between  the  great  representative 
bodies  of  the  people  and  the  state,  which  essentially  contributed 
to  the  accomplishment  of  national  unity,  would  he  always 
maintained. 

*  VICTORIA  ALEXANDRINA,  QUEEN.  We  continue  the 
chronological  table,  given  in  E.  C.  vol.  vi.  col.  348 — 57,  to  the 
present  time. 

1857.  August  2Sth,  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  commission, 
and  the  royal  speech  referred  to  the  peaceful  state  of  Europe 
then  existing,  the  delay  in  fulfilling  the  stipulations  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  the  barbarities  inflicted  on  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects in  India,  the  redemption  of  the  Sound  dues,  and  other  acts 
passed  during  the  session.  On  the  24th  of  September,  a  royal 
proclamation  was  issued  commanding  a  solemn  fast  on  the  7th  of 
October,  in  consideration  of  "the  grievous  mutiny  and  disturb- 
ances which  have  broken  out  in  India."  November  16th,  the 
Siamese  ambassadors  were  received  at  Windsor  Castle  by  the 
Queen,  when,  in  accordance  with  Siamese  court  etiquette  they 
approached  the  royal  throne  in  an  attitude  between  crouching  and 
crawling,  and  pushed  their  presents  before  them  as  they 
advanced.  On  the  3rd  of  December  the  Queen  opened  Parlia- 
ment in  person,  the  early  date  being  rendered  expedient  by  the 
failure  of  certain  joint-stock  banks  and  of  some  commercial 
firms,  which  had  produced  so  much  distrust  as  to  lead  to  the 
authorisation  hy  ministers  of  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Act. 

185S.  January  24th,  took  place  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Royal  and  Prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  the  ceremony 
being  performed  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's,  hy  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  presence  of  the  Queen,  the  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  two  royal  households,  and  a  brilliant  gathering 
of  invited  guests  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  August  her  Majesty  and 
the  Prince  Consort  embarked  at  Gravesend  on  a  visit  to  their 
daughter,  the  Princess  Frederick  William  of  Prussia.  June  15th, 
the  Queen  assisted  at  the  opening  of  Aston  Park,  near  Birming- 
ham,  where  she  was  received  with  immense  enthusiasm.  On 
her  journey  to  Scotland,  her  Majesty  halted  at  Leeds,  September 
6th,  to  open  the  new  Town  Hall.  Novemher  1st,  the  Governor- 
General  of  India  issued  a  proclamation  from  Allahabad,  an- 
nouncing that  henceforth  all  acts  of  the  Government  of  India 
would  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  alone  ;  and  on  the  5th 
of  November,  the  funeral  car  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  was 
presented  to  France  by  her  Majesty.  On  the  20th  of  December 
the  final  suppression  of  the  Indian  mutiny  was  announced,  the 
campaign  being  at  an  end,  so  that  there  was  no  longer  even  the 
vestige  of  rebellion  in  the  province  of  Oude  ;  whilst  the  "  last 
remnant  of  the  mutineers  and  insurgents  had  been  hopelessly 
driven  across  the  mountains  which  form  a  barrier  between  the 
kingdom  of  Nepaul  and  her  Majesty's  empire  of  Hindustan." 

1859.  January  ISth,  a  warraut  under  the  royal  sign-manual 
was  published  in  the  '  London  Gazette,'  commanding  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  special  pravers  offered  up  on  January  30*Ji. 
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May  29th,  and  November  5th.  On  the  29th  of  January  her 
Majesty  publicly  inaugurated  Wellington  College,  the  result  of 
a  general  subscription  in  commemoration  of  the  "  great  Duke," 
alter  whom  it  was  named  ;  and  on  the  3rd  of  February  the  Queen 
opened  Parliament  in  person.  On  the  12th  of  April  the  Queen 
in  Council  ordered  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  prepare  a 
form  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  for  the  constant  and  signal  success 
obtained  by  the  troops  in  India.  April  19th,  Parliament  was 
prorogued  by  commission,  and  on  the  23rd  the  official  notice  of 
its  dissolution,  as  well  as  writs  for  the  new  elections,  appeared  in 
the  'Gazette  and  on  the  7th  of  June  the  new  Parliament  was 
opened  by  the  Queen  in  person,  who,  in  her  speech  from  the 
throne,  announced  the  policy  of  a  strict  neutrality  in  reference 
to  the  war  in  Italy,  the  renewal  of  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
Naples,  animadverting  also  upon  the  increase  of  the  navy,  and 
parliamentary  reform.  June  17th,  the  Earl  of  Derby  officially 
announced  the  resignation  of  his  Ministry,  which,  on  the  26th 
of  February,  1858,  had  followed  the  administration  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  by  whom  he  was  succeeded  on  the  18th  of  June, 
1859,  after  the  Queen  had  made  an  offer  of  the  Premiership  to 
Earl  Granville,  who  became  President  of  the  Council  in  the 
Palmerston  administration. 

1860.  January  24th,  the  Queen  opened  Parliament  in  person  ; 
and  alluded  particularly  in  her  speech  to  the  treaty  of  commerce 
between  France  and  England  which  had  been  signed  at  Paris  on 
the  23rd,  and  the  ratifications  of  which  were  exchanged  on  the 
4th  of  February.  March  7th,  her  Majesty  held  a  lev<5e  at  St. 
James's  Palace,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  officers  of  the 
newly-formed  volunteer  rifle  corps,  when  about  2,500  attended, 
representing  an  effective  force  of  70,000  men.  On  the  4th  of 
June  the  Queen  wrote  to  her  "good  friend,"  President  Buchanan, 
accepting  on  behalf  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  invitation  sent 
by  the  President  for  the  Prince  to  extend  as  far  as  Washington 
the  visit  he  contemplated  making  to  Canada.  August  7th,  the 
Queen  reviewed  her  northern  army  of  volunteers  in  the  park 
adjoining  Holyrood  Palace,  Edinburgh,  when  a  total  of  20,522 
men  of  all  arms,  of  whom  about  18,000  belonged  to  Scottish  corps, 
appeared  on  the  ground.  December  2nd,  her  Majesty  paid  the 
first  visit,  since  her  succession,  to  Oxford,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  quitting  the  university. 

1861.  February  5th,  the  third  session  of  the  sixth  Parliament 
of  Queen  Victoria  was  opened  by  her  Majesty  in  person  ;  who, 
on  the  16th  of  March,  sustained  a  severe  loss  by  the  death  of  her 
mother,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  upon  which  addresses  of  condo- 
lence were  presented  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  various 
other  corporate  bodies  throughout  the  kingdom.  Parliament  was 
prorogued  by  commission  on  the  6th  of  August,  when  the 
Queen's  speech  referred  to  the  more  important  of  the  measures 
which  had  received  the  royal  assent  during  the  session.  On  the 
14th  of  August  was  signed  in  London  the  treaty  between  her 
Majesty  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Alice  Maud  Mary  with  Prince  Frederick  William  Louis 
of  Hesse  ;  and  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  the  Queen,  accom- 
panied by  the  Prince  Consort,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Prince 
Alfred,  arrived  at  Kingston  on  the  third  royal  visit  to  Ireland, 
which  comprised  a  visit  to  the  Curragh  on  the  24th  and  to  Kil- 
larney  on  the  26th  and  27th.  November  1st,  her  Majesty  held, 
at  Windsor  Castle,  the  first  investiture  of  the  Most  Exalted  Order 
of  the  Star  of  India.  December  14th,  the  Prince  Consort  died, 
to  the  great  grief  of  the  Queen,  who  from  that  time  nearly  to 
the  present  has  led  a  life  of  comparatively  unbroken  seclusion, 
devolving  court  duties,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family.  The  whole  country 
broke  forth  into  sorrow  and  expressions  of  condolence  ;  and  has 
rivalled  the  Queen  herself  in  its  desire  to  do  honour,  by  monu- 
ments and  memorials,  to  the  departed  Prince.  The  funeral 
of  the  Prince  took  place  on  the  23rd  of  December,  in  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  but  his  remains  were  subsequently 
removed  to  the  costly  mausoleum  erected  for  their  reception  by 
her  Majesty  at  Frogmore. 

1862.  January  23rd,  the  sympathy  of  the  royal  widow  was 
powerfully  elicited  for  the  poor  women  who  had  been  widowed 
by  the  great  calamity  at  Hartley  Colliery,  near  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  "  Her  tenderest  sympathy,"  Colonel  Phipps  wrote,  by  the 
Queen's  command,  "  is  with  the  poor  widows  and  mothers,  and 
her  own  misery  only  makes  her  feel  the  more  for  them.  Her 
Majesty  hopes  that  everything  will  be  done  as  far  as  possible  to 
alleviate  their  distress,  and  her  Majesty  will  have  a  sad  satisfac- 
tion in  assisting  in  such  a  measure."  July  1st,  the  Princess  Alice 
was  married  to  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  who,  by  the 
Queen's  writ,  July  5th,  was  invested  with  the  title  of  Royal 


Highness.  August  7th,  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  commis- 
sion ;  and  on  the  21st  a  memorial  cairn  was  raised  at  Balmoral 
"  to  the  beloved  memory  of  Albert  the  Great  and  Good  Prince 
Consort,  erected  by  his  broken-hearted  widow,  Victoria  R." 

1863.  February  5th,  Parliament  was  opened  by  commission, 
when  the  first  paragraph  of  the  royal  speech  referred  to  the 
treaty  concluded  with  the  King  of  Denmark  for  the  marriage  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Princess  Alexandra  ;  which  was 
solemnised  with  great  pomp  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  on 
the  10th  of  March.  On  the  8th  of  May  the  Queen  visited  the 
invalid  soldiers  in  the  Royal  Military  Hospital  at  Netley,  the 
foundation-stone  of  which  had  been  laid  by  the  Prince  Consort 
seven  years  before  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  July  caused  a  letter  to 
be  addressed  to  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  protesting — in  conse- 
quence of  a  fatal  accident  to  the  "  female  Blondin  " — against  the 
use  of  Aston  Park,  which  the  Queen  had  opened,  for  the  purpose 
of  cruel,  dangerous,  and  demoralising  exhibitions.  July  28th, 
Parliament  was  prorogued  by  commission  ;  and  a  short  time 
after  the  Queen  made  a  tour  in  Germany,  from  which  she 
returned  on  the  10th  of  September,  when  she  disembarked  at 
Woolwich.  October  13th,  the  Queen,  with  several  members  of 
the  royal  family,  was  present  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Albert 
Memorial,  at  Aberdeen. 

1864.  February  4th,  Parliament  was  opened  by  commission. 
On  the  10th  of  March  the  Queen  gave  the  names  of  Albert  Vic- 
tor Christian  Edward  to  the  infant  son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  was  christened  in  the  private  chapel  of  Buckingham  Palace; 
on  the  30th  her  Majesty  made  her  first  appearance  in  public 
since  her  widowhood,  on  the  occasion  of  a  flower-show  at  the 
Horticultural  Gardens,  South  Kensington  ;  and  on  the  24th  ot 
May  the  rejoicings  which  had  been  customary  on  the  anniversa- 
ries of  the  Queen's  birthday,  were  resumed.  July  7th,  the 
Chapel  Royal,  Savoy,  was  destroyed  by  fire  ;  and  the  Queen, 
who  had  greatly  improved  the  building  in  1843,  undertook  the 
cost  of  restoring  it.  July  29th,  Parliament  was  prorogued  by 
commission  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  August  the  Perth  Memorial  to 
the  Prince  Consort  was  inaugurated  in  the  presence  of  the 
Queen. 

1 865.  February  7th,  Parliament  was  opened  by  commission  ; 
and  on  the  14th  of  March  the  Queen  visited  the  Hospital  for 
Consumption  at  Brompton,  where  she  made  a  minute  inspection 
of  the  methods  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  patients.  April 
14th,  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated  at  Washington  ;  and 
the  Queen  addressed  an  autograph  letter  of  condolence — "  from 
a  widow  to  a  widow,"  as  her  Majesty  expressed  it— to  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln. July  6th,  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  commission  ;  and 
was  afterwards  dissolved  by  royal  proclamation.  August  26th, 
the  Queen,  being  then  on  a  visit  to  Germany,  inaugurated  a 
bronze  statue  of  Prince  Albert,  at  Rosenau,  his  birth-place. 
October  18th,  Lord  Palmerston,  at  that  time  Prime  Minister, 
died  at  Brockett  Hall,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  at 
the  desire  of  the  Queen,  who  committed  to  Earl  Russell  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government,  his  accession  to  the  Premiership  being 
gazetted  on  the  6th  of  November. 

1866.  February  6th,  the  new  Parliament  was  opened  by  the 
Queen  in  person.  March  7th,  the  Queen's  warrant  was  pub- 
lished instituting  a  new  decoration,  the  "  Albert  Medal,"  to  be 
awarded  to  such  persons  as  should  endanger  their  own  lives  in 
rescuing,  or  attempting  to  rescue,  others  from  shipwreck  or  other 
perils  of  the  sea.  March  28th,  the  Queen  addressed  an  auto- 
graph letter  to  Mr.  Peabody,  the  eminent  American  philan- 
thropist, offering  him  a  portrait  of  herself — in  default  of  his 
willingness  to  accept  a  baronetcy,  or  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath — in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  munifi- 
cent interest  in  the  poor  of  London.  July  5th,  the  marriage  of 
Princess  Helena  Augusta  Victoria  with  Prince  Christian  of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg,  who  received 
from  the  Queen  the  rank  and  title  of  Royal  Highness,  was 
solemnised  at  Windsor  Castle.  July  6th,  the  Russell  adminis- 
tration was  succeeded  by  that,  being  the  third,  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby.  On  the  2nd  of  August,  her  Majesty  subscribed  .£500 
to  the  Bishop  of  London's  Fund  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  from 
cholera  in  the  east  end  of  London  ;  and  on  the  10th,  Parliament 
was  prorogued  by  commission.  November  30th,  the  Queen 
visited  Wolverhampton,  in  order  to  inaugurate  the  monument 
erected  there  to  the  Prince  Consort. 

1867.  February  5th,  the  Queen  opened  Parliament  in  person, 
but  the  royal  speech  was  read  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  May 
20th,  her  Majesty  attended  at  South  Kensington  in  order  to  lay 
the  first  stone  of  the  Albert  Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  de- 
signed to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  late  Prince  Consort, 
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when  an  address  to  the  Queen  was  read  hy  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  a  reply  was  made  by  her  Majesty.  June  26th,  a  royal 
warrant  was  signed  granting  an  increase  of  pay  to  the  army. 
July  13th,  the  Queen  received,  at  Windsor,  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  who  had  arrived  at  Buckingham  Pala<c  llie  day  before. 
July  17th,  the  fleet  was  reviewed  at  Spithead  in  the  presence  of 
the  Queen,  the  Sultan,  and  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  On  the  22nd 
of  July  the  Queen  received  a  visit  from  the  Empress  Eugenie, 
at  Osborne;  and  on  the  21st  of  August,  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued hy  commission,  and  the  Queen  visited  the  Duke  of 
Roxburgh  at  Floors  Castle,  on  her  journey  to  Balmoral.  Octo- 
ber 16th,  on  the  occasion  of  opening  the  Aberdeen  Waterworks, 
the  Queen  personally  addressed  the  assembly  for  the  first  time 
since  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort.  November  19th, 
Parliament  was  opened  by  commission,  the  unusually  early  date 
being  determined  mainly  by  the  expediency  of  giving  sanction 
to  the  Abyssinian  Expedition. 

1868.  February  25th,  took  place  the  resignation  of  Lord  Derby, 
who  was  succeeded  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  by  Mr. 
Disraeli.  March  12th,  an  attempt  was  made  at  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  to  .assassinate  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  who  had 
visited  the  colony  whilst  cruising  in  his  ship,  the  'Galatea.' 
The  Duke  was  wounded  in  the  back  by  a  bullet  from  a  revolver; 
but  his  recovery  was  complete  before  his  arrival  in  England,  his 
return  to  which  was  judged  expedient.  On  the  12th  of  May, 
her  Majesty  conveyed  to  the  House  of  Commons,  through  Lord 
Royston,  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  her  answer  to  the  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Church.  "  Relying,"  she  said, 
"  on  the  wisdom  of  my  Parliament,  I  desire  that  my  interest  in 
the  temporalities  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land in  Ireland  may  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  consideration 
by  Parliament  of  any  measure  relating  thereto  that  may  be 
entertained  in  the  present  Session."  May  13th,  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  was  laid  by  the  Queen. 
On  the  14th  of  May  an  address  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish 
Church  was  presented  by  Irish  prelates  to  the  Queen  at  Windsor. 
June  19th,  Prince  Arthur  was  gazetted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the 
Royal  Engineers ;  and  on  the  22nd,  her  Majesty  held  a 
"breakfast"  in  the  gardens  of  Buckingham  Palace.  July  25th, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Luther  monument  at 
Worms,  her  Majesty  forwarded  a  message  to  the  King  of 
Prussia  : — "  Pray  express  to  the  committee  for  the  erection  of 
the  Luther  memorial  my  most  hearty  congratulations  upon  the 
successful  completion  of  this  task.  Protestant  England  cor- 
dially sympathises  with  an  occasion  which  unites  the  Protestant 
princes  and  peoples  of  Germany."  July  26th,  the  Queen  had 
the  satisfaction  of  welcoming  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  at  Wind- 
sor. July  31st,  the  last  Parliament  elected  under  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832  was  closed  by  commission,  and  its  dissolution  an- 
nounced for  the  earliest  possible  day,  in  a  speech  read  in  the 
Queen's  name  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  August  6th,  her 
Majesty,  whose  health  had  recently  caused  much  anxiety  in  the 
royal  household,  set  out  on  a  journey  to  Switzerland.  She 
passed  from  Cherbourg  to  Paris  on  the  7th,  and  arrived  on  the 
8th  at  Lucerne,  which  she  left  lor  Paris  on  the  9th  of  Septem- 
ber on  her  return  to  England,  where,  at  Windsor,  she  received 
Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  the  United  States'  minister,  on  the  14th. 
November  11th,  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament ;  and  on  the  20th,  Mr.  Burlinghame,  special  am- 
bassador of  the  Emperor  of  China,  was  presented  to  the  Queen. 
December  5th,  Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the 
premiership  ;  and  on  the  15th,  the  first  Session  of  the  eighth 
Parliament  of  Queen  Victoria  was  opened  by  commission,  the 
meeting  for  the  despatch  of  business  being  postponed  by  two 
successive  adjournments  till  February  16th,  1869. 

1869.  May  22nd,  the  '  Dublin  Gazette'  published  the  Queen's 
commands  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  expressive  of  her  gratifica- 
tion at  the  reception  given  to  Prince  Arthur  in  Ireland,  where, 
however,  his  visit  had  been  marred  by  a  fatal  riot,  April  28th, 
at  Londonderry.  May  24th,  the  fiftieth  birthday  of  her 
Majesty  was  celebrated  in  London  and  elsewhere  with  special 
rejoicings.  June  28th,  a  breakfast  was  given  by  the  Queen  in 
the  gardens  of  Buckingham  Palace  in  honour  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  who  had  arrived  in  London  on  the  22nd,  and  who  left 
for  the  continent  on  the  1st  of  July.  July  26th,  the  royal 
assent  was  given  to  the  Bill  for  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  November  6th,  the  Queen  opened  the  new 
bridge  at  Blackfriars,  and  the  Holborn  Viaduct. 

1870.  February  8th,  Parliament  was  opened  by  commission, 
the  projected  Irish  Land  Bill  being  spoken  of  in  the  royal 
speech  as  a  measure  calculated  "  to  bring  about  improved  rela- 


tions between  the  several  classes  concerned  in  Irish  agriculture, 
which  collectively  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple.'' On  the  11th  of  May,  the  Queen,  accompanied  by  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  formally  opened  the  new  build- 
ings erected  for  the  University  of  London  in  Burlington  Gar- 
dens ;  and  on  the  same  day  gave  a  state  concert  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  May  14th,  the  Princess  Louise,  as  the  representative  of 
her  Majesty,  opened  the  new  banqucting-hall  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  August  1st,  the  Irish  Land  Bill  received  the  royal 
assent.  October  24th,  the  Queen  in  council  at  Balmoral  de- 
clared her  consent  to  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Louise  with 
the  Marquis  of  Lome,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
December  5th,  her  Majesty  received  a  visit  from  the  Empress 
Eugenie  at  Windsor  Castle. 

1871.  February  Oth,  the  Parliament  was  opened  by  the 
Queen  in  person,  and  the  royal  speech  was  read  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  March  21st,  the  Princess  Louise  was  married  to  the 
Marquis  of  Lome  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor  ;  and  on  the 
29th  the  Queen  opened  the  "  Royal  Albert  Hall  of  Arts  and  Sc  i- 
ences." April  3rd,  her  Majesty  paid  a  visit  to  the  ex-Emperor  and 
Empress  of  the  French,  then,  as  now,  March,  1872,  resident,  at 
Camden  House,  Chiselhurst  ;  and  on  the  5th,  left  Windsor 
Castle  for  Osborne,  where,  on  the  15th  of  July,  she  received  a 
visit  which  extended  over  some  days,  from  her  daughter  and  son- 
in-law,  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of  the  German  Empire, 
and  their  children,  and  a  shorter  visit  on  the  18th  from  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  Brazil.  July  20th,  a  royal  warrant 
was  signed  by  her  Majesty's  command,  to  cancel  and  determine 
all  regulations  authorising  the  purchase,  or  sale,  or  exchange 
for  money,  of  Commissions  for  the  Army  ;  a  warrant  which 
came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  November.  This  method  of 
abolishing  purchase  seemed  to  the  ministers  to  be  necessary  in 
consequence  of  the  numerical  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords 
against  the  Bill  for  the  Re-organisation  of  the  Army.  August 
21st,  the  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  commission,  when  the 
Lord  Chancellor  read  the  royal  speech,  which  opened  with  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  "  loyal  readiness  with  which  you  have 
made  provision  for  my  beloved  children,  Princess  Louise  and 
Prince  Arthur."  November  24th,  the  Queen  left  Balmoral  for 
Windsor,  where  she  arrived  on  the  following  morning,  having 
been  met  at  Carlisle  by  a  messenger  bearing  a  bulletin  from 
Sandringham  about  the  health  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  a 
few  days  before,  had  sickened  of  typhoid  fever.  Her  Majesty 
visited  Sandringham  on  the  29th  of  November,  and  returned  to 
Windsor  on  the  1st  of  December ;  renewing  her  visit  to  San- 
dringham on  the  8th,  when  symptoms  of  gravity  and  alarm 
appeared,  which  culminated  on  the  13th,  so  that  the  death  of 
the  Prince  for  some  time  seemed  imminent.  Improvement 
commenced,  however,  on  the  14th,  and  the  Queen  was  able  to 
return  on  the  19th  to  Windsor,  where  she  spent  Christmas  for 
the  first  time  for  many  years,  her  custom  having  been,  since  the 
death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  to  reside  during  that  festive  season 
at  Osborne.  On  the  28th  of  December,  her  Majesty  again  re- 
paired to  Sandringham,  having  on  the  26th  addressed,  through 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  department,  a  letter  "of 
thanks  for  the  uncommon  marks  of  sympathy  and  attachment 
which  her  people  had  manifested  throughout  the  critical  condi- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

1872.  January  2nd,  the  Queen  left  Sandringham  for  Windsor, 
from  which  she  repaired  on  the  19th  to  Osborne.  The  whole 
nation  rejoiced,  as  it  had  before  sorrowed,  with  the  Queen  and 
Princess  of  Wales  ;  and  on  the  21st  of  January  a  special  form  of 
thanksgiving  was  used  by  authority  in  the  Churches  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  On  the  27th  of  February  her  Majesty,  ac- 
companied by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  other 
members  of  her  family,  attended  St.  Paul's  in  state  to  return 
thanks  for  the  restoration  of  the  Prince  to  health.  The  crowds 
that  thronged  every  foot  of  the  royal  progress  from  Bucking- 
ham Palace  to  the  Cathedral  were  as  unbounded  in  their  loyalty 
and  enthusiasm  as  they  were  in  their  numbers  ;  and  their  ex- 
pressions of  feeling  met  with  a  corresponding  acknowledgment 
in  a  letter  received  from  the  Queen,  on  the  29th  of  February, 
by  Mr.  Gladstone.  "The  Queen,"  she  wrote,  "as  weU  as 
her  son  and  dear  daughter-in-law,  felt  that  the  whole  nation 
joined  with  them  in  thanking  God  for  sparing  the  beloved 
Prince  of  Wales'  life.  The  remembrance  of  this  day,  and  of 
the  remarkable  order  maintained  throughout,  will  for  ever  be 
affectionately  remembered  by  the  Queen  and  her  family."  On 
the  day  last  mentioned,  February  29th,  the  Queen  held  a  Court 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  afterwards  took  a  drive  ;  on  her  re- 
turn from  which  she  was  grossly  attacked  by  a  lad  who  pre^ 
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sented  an  old  rusty  and  unloaded  pistol  within  a  foot  of  her 
head  as  she  sat  in  her  carriage,  with  the  view,  as  he  professed,  of 
intimidating  her  into  granting  a  pardon  to  the  Fenian  pri- 
soners yet  kept  in  confinement.  On  the  1st  of  March,  the 
Queen  left  town  for  Windsor,  and  her  departure  from  Bucking- 
ham Palace  was  signalised  by  immense  and  extemporised  de- 
monstrations of  loyalty  and  attachment. 

Two  works,  with  the  production  of  which  the  Queen  has  been 
intimately  connected,  may  be  mentioned  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  chronicle.  They  are  '  The  Early  Years  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Consort.  Compiled  under  the  direction  of  her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  by  Lieutenant-General  the  Hon.  Charles 
Grey.  [With  Notes  by  the  Queen,  and  two  Portraits  of  the 
Prince  Consort],'  8vo,  London,  18G7,  French  translation,  8vo, 
Paris,  1868,  G  ernian  translation,  8vo,  Gotha,  1868,  Italian 
translation,  4to,  Venice,  1868,  besides  translations  into  other 
languages;  and  'Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  our  Life  in  the 
1 1  ighlands,  from  1848  to  1861 .  To  which  are  prefixed  and  added, 
Extracts  from  the  same  Journal,  giving  an  Account  of  earlier 
Visits  to  Scotland,  and  Towns  in  England  and  Ireland,  and 
Yachting  Excursions  [by  Queen  Victoria,  edited  by  Arthur 
Helps],'  8vo,  London,  1868,  illustrated  edition,  4to,  1868,  of 
which  translations  have  appeased  in  German,  Portuguese,  Nor- 
wegian, Welsh,  and  other  Language  . 

VIGNY,  ALFRED  VICTOR,  COMTE  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.  col. 
383],  died  at  Paris  on  the  17th  of  September,  1863.  His  latest 
literary  work  had  been  the  careful  anil  repeated  revision  of  the 
poems  which  were  published  after  his  death  with  the  title, 
'  Destinees.  Po6sies  philosophiques/  8vo,  1864,  and  were  marked 
by  the  vague,  morbid,  and  sceptical  philosophy  of  his  earlier  poems. 

VILLEMAIN,  ABEL-FRANCOIS.  [E.G.  vol.  vi.  col.  390.] 
The  last  years  of  this  great  writer  were  spent  in  retirement,  but 
not  in  idleness.  He  published  '  Essais  sur  la  Genie  de  Pindare 
et  sur  la  Poesie  lyrique/  8vo,  Paris,  1859  ;  and  a  pamphlet  '  La 
France,  l'Empire  et  la  Papaute,'  I860,  and  he  was  engaged  on  an 
elaborate  work  on  the  history  of  Pope  Gregory  VII.  almost  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Paris  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1870,  within  a  month  of  the  completion  of  his  80th  year. 

*  VIOLLET-LE-DUC,  EUGENE  EMMANUEL,  an  emi- 
nent French  architect  and  writer  on  architecture,  was  born  at 
Paris,  January  27th,  1814.  He  was  a  pupil  of  M.  A.  Leclere. 
During  1836 — 37  he  studied  the  ancient  remains  of  Italy  and 
Sicily ;  and  afterwards  those  of  the  middle  ages  in  central 
France.  He  has  since  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  mediaeval 
architecture,  and  specifically  to  the  French  Gothic  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  For  several  years  he  has  been  the  most 
distinguished  champion  and  leading  exponent  of  French  Gothic; 
and  he  has  exercised  a  much  greater  influence  on  English  archi- 
tects and  archaeologists  than  any  other  contemporary  foreign 
Gothic  architect  or  writer.  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  was  in  1840  ap- 
pointed inspector  of  works  at  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  Paris,  and  he 
has  since  been  charged  officially  with  the  erection  and  restor- 
ation of  a  great  number  of  Gothic  buildings — his  labours  being 
of  course  chiefly,  but  by  no  means  exclusively,  directed  to  eccle- 
siastical structures.  Among  the  secular  buildings  erected  by 
him  are  the  Hotels  de  Ville  of  Narbonne  and  St.  Tretouin.  His 
principal  restorations  have  been  the  costly  works  at  Notre  Dame 
de  Paris  ;  at  first  in  conjunction  with  M.  Lassus,  but  subse- 
quently alone  ;  the  abbey  church  of  Verzelay ;  Notre  Dame  de 
Chalons  sur  Marne;  the  churches  of  St.  Pere,Montreale(Yonne), 
Poissy,  St.  Nazarre  de  Carcasonne ;  the  cathedrals  of  Sens, 
Amiens,  Laon,  &c.  But  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  is  more  widely  known 
out  of  France  by  his  writings  than  by  his  constructions.  Of 
these  the  chief  is  his  great  '  Dictionnaire  raisonne  de  l'Archi- 
tecture  Frangaise  du  XIC  au  XVIC  Siecle/  10  vols.  8vo,  with 
4000  engravings,  Paris,  1853 — 70  ;  a  work  of  the  most  pains- 
taking research,  and  clearness  of  statement,  and  of  the  utmost 
value  to  the  student.  Simultaneously  with  this  appeared  a 
companion  dictionary,  '  Du  Mobilier  Francais  de  l'epoque 
Carlovingienne  a  la  Renaissance,' 4  vols.  8vo,  1855,  &c,  of  less 
general  interest,  but  also  of  great  value.  The  '  Essay  on  the 
Military  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,'  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  great  dictionary,  was  afterwards  published  sepa- 
rately, and  has  since  been  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Mac- 
dermott,  1  vol.  8vo,  1860.  Another  important  work  of  M. 
Viollet-le-Duc  is  his  'Entretiens  sur  rArchitecture,'  2  vols.  8vo, 
1858,  &c,  with  an  atlas  of  plates  in  4to ;  it  forms  the 
substance  of  an  intended  course  of  lectures  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  architecture  which  his  professional  engagements  pre- 
vented him  from  carrying  out.  Besides  these  he  has  published 
Several  monographs  descriptive  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  the 


chateaux  of  Pierrefondcs  and  De  Coucy,  and  the  city  of  Carca- 
sonne ;  a  series  of  *  Lettres  sur  la  Sicilie,'  8vo,  1860 ;  and  a 
great  many  papers  in  architectural  and  archaeological  journals  ; 
and  he  has  exhibited  a  large  number  of  designs.  M 
Viollet-le-Duc  has  held  the  offices  of  inspector-general  of  places 
of  worship  in  France,  professor  of  the  history  of  art  and 
aesthetics  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts,  1864,  and  architect  to  the 
government.  He  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
in  1849,  and  officer  in  1858. 

*  VIRCHOW,  RUDOLF,  physiologist,  was  bom  at 
Schievelbein,  in  Pomerania,  October  13,  1821.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Johannes  Miiller  ;  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1843  ;  subse- 
quently became  professor  of  pathological  anatomy  at  Wurzburg  ; 
and  in  1856  removed  to  the  same  chair  at  Berlin,  taking  also 
the  directorship  of  the  pathological  institute  of  that  city.  He 
has  taken  an  active  share  in  the  removal  of  abuses  or  defects 
both  in  the  political  and  medical  world  of  Germany.  He  has 
effected  a  thorough  change  in  the  mode  of  studying  pathology, 
partly  by  his  lectures  and  partly  by  his  books.  In  1859  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  municipal  council  of  Berlin,  and  he 
soon  after  led  the  opposition  party  in  its  attempt  to  reform  the 
municipal  police,  the  royal  privileges,  and  otner  matters.  He 
has  been  a  vigorous  opponent  of  Count  Bismarck's  schemes  for 
developing  the  military  and  naval  powers  of  Prussia,  and  has 
had  more  than  one  struggle  with  him.  Since  1869  he  has  vainly 
sought  to  bring  about  the  reduction  of  the  armies  of  Europe. 
As  a  scientific  man  he  has  taken  a  very  high  rank.  He  is  the 
editor  of  the  'Archiv  fiir  Pathologische  AnatoRiie  und  Physi- 
ologic, etc./  8vo,  which  he  founded  in  1847  in  conjunction  with 
Reinhardt.  He  has  written  many  works  and  papers.  The  most 
important  are  a  work  on  cellular  pathology,  which  was  first 
published  in  1858,  and  which  has  been  translated  both  into 
English  and  French  ;  '  Die  Lehre  von  den  Trichinen,'  8vo,  Ber- 
lin, 1860,  3rd  edition,  1866;  'Gesammelte  Abhandlungen  zur 
wissenschaftlicher  Medecin,'  8vo,  Frankfurt-am-Main,  1866 ; 
and  '  Untersuchungen  fiber  die  Eutwickelung  des  Schadelgrun- 
des  im  gesunden  und  krankhaften  Zustande,'  4to,  Berlin,  1866. 

*  VlTET,  LOUIS,  a  French  journalist,  politician,  and  man  of 
letters,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  18th  of  October,  1802 ;  and 
after  having  completed  his  studies  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  to 
which  he  was  admitted  in  1819,  devoted  himself  for  some  time 
to  the  practice  of  education.  His  earliest  important  literary 
work  was  entitled  '  Les  Barricades.  Scenes  Historiques.  Mai, 
1588/  first  two  editions  (anonymous),  8vo,  Paris,  1826,  fourth 
edition  1830,  which  attained  considerable  popularity,  and  was 
followed  by  '  Les  Etats  de  Blois  :  on,  La  Moit  de  MM.  de  Guise. 
Scenes  Historiques.  Decembre,  1588/  8vo,  1827,  by '  La  Mort  de 
Henri  III.  Aout,  1589.  Scenes  Historiques/  8vo,  first  two 
editions,  1829,  third  edition,  1849,  and  by  '  La  Ligne.  Scenes 
Historiques/  &c,  8vo,  1830,  &c,  new  edition,  2  vols.  12mo,  1844. 
About  the  year  1 824,  and  two  years  before  the  publication  of  '  Les 
barricades,'  M.  Vitet  became  a  contributor  to  the  '  Globe  ;'  and 
when  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  opened  the  way  for  his 
friends  to  power,  he  obtained  from  M.  Guizot,  October  23rd,  the 
office  of  Inspector-General  of  Historical  Monuments,  which  had 
been  created  expressly  for  him.  On  the  10th  of  April,  1834,  he 
was  appointed  secretary-general  to  the  Ministry  of  Commerce, 
under  M.  Duchatel ;  and  in  the  same  year  became  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  he  sat  until  1848.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1836,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Council  of  State,  and  during 
the  years  1846 — 1848,  acted  as  vice-president  of  one  of  its  sec- 
tions— that  of  Finance.  Both  as  a  deputy  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  State,  M.  Vitet  was  the  adherent  and  upholder  of 
Conservative  measures  ;  and  as  an  opponent  of  the  Revolution  of 
1848,  he  voted  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  to  which  he  was  re- 
turned, in  1849,  by  the  Department  of  Seine-Inferieure,  against 
all  measures  which  were  introduced  in  favour  of  Republican 
institutions.  The  coup-d'etat  of  December  2nd,  1851,  occasioned 
his  retirement  from  public  life ;  from  which,  however,  he  has 
lately  made  a  remarkable  emergence  in  accepting,  under  the 
Government  of  M.  Thiers,  the  post  of  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  National  Assembly.  M.  Vitet,  whose  highest  honours 
are  literary  rather  than  political,  was  elected,  December  15th, 
1839,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles-Lettres  ;  and  on  the  26th  March,  1846,  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Academie  Frangaise,  in  succession  to  Alexandre 
Soumet,  the  poet,  having,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1843,  been  made 
an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

The  principal  works  of  M.  Vitet,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, are  'Monographic  de  l'Eglise  Notre-Dame  de  Noyon/ 
4to,  Paris,  1845,  Atlas,  folio,  1845  ;  'Eustache  Le  Sueur,  sa  Vie 
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bcs  CEuvres,'  4to,  1843,  1849,  &c,  a  remarkable  estimate  of  the 
genius  of  Le  Sueur,  a  celebrated  painter  of  the  17th  century,  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Academie  de  Peinture  ;  '  Histoire  des 
anciennes  Villes  de  France.  Recherches  sur  leurs  Origines,  sur 
leurs  Monuments,  sur  le  Rule  qu'elles  ont  joue  dans  les  Annales 
de  nos  Provinces.  Premiere  Serie.  Haute  Normandie.  Dieppe,' 
2  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1S33,  being,  as  its  title  indicates,  the  first 
instalment  of  a  projected  work  of  large  proportions,  of  which  no 
more  volumes  have  been  issued  ;  '  L'Academie  Royale  de  Peinture 
et  de  Sculpture.  Etude  Historique,'  8vp,  1861  ;  '  Essais  His- 
toriques  et  Litteraires,'  12mo,  1862,  and  '  Etudes  sur  1' Histoire  de 
lArt,'  12mo,  1864,  each  of  which  forms  part  of  the  '  Bibliotheque 
Contemporaine  ;'  '  De  l'Etat  actuel  du  Christianisme  en  France,' 
12mo,  Paris,  1867  ;  and  'Le  Christianisme  et  la  Societe.'  (A 
propos  du  troisieme  Volume  des  Meditations  religieuses  de  M. 
Guizot)  12mo,  1860. 

VOLTAIRE,  FRANCOIS-MARIE  AROUET  DE.  In  the 
memoir  of  Voltaire  in  the  E.  C.  vol.  vi.  col  441,  he  is  stated  to 
have  been  born  at  Chatenay  on  the  20th  of  February,  1694,  and 
this  was  the  date  given  by  Condorcet  and  the  best  authorities, 
and  distinctly  stated  by  Voltaire  himself.  Writing  in  1765,  he 
nays,  as  quoted  in  the  '  Nouv.  Biog.  Gen.'  in  support  of  this  date, 
"  I  have  entered  on  my  72nd  year,  in  spite  of  my  portraits 
(^stampes),  which,  by  a  printed  untruth,  make  me  to  have  been 
torn  on  the  20th  of  November,  when  I  was  born  on  the  20th  of 
February."  Yet  it  has  been  distinctly  shown  by  M.  Gustave 
Desnoiresterre  '  Voltaire  et  la  Societe  Franchise.  La  Jeunesse 
de  Voltaire '  (Paris,  1867),  that  he  was  born,  not  at  Chatenay, 
but  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Andre-des-Arts,  Paris,  on  the  21st  of 
November,  1694.  In  the  Acte  de  Bapteme,  November  22, 1694, 
it  is  expressly  stated  that  he  was  born  the  previous  day. 

VORSTERMAN,  LUCAS,  an  eminent  Flemish  engraver, 
was  born  at  Antwerp,  about  1580.  He  was  a  scholar  of  Rubens, 
by  whose  advice  he  gave  up  painting  for  engraving.  In  his  own 
walk,  Vosterman  resembled  his  master  in  preferring  a  bold,  free, 
vigorous  manner,  to  minuteness  or  elegance  of  finish.  He  en- 
graved a  great  many  plates  from  the  principal  works  of  Rubens, 
and  under  his  superintendence  ;  and  the  style  of  the  great  painter 
was  never  more  characteristically  rendered.  The  'Descent  from 
the  Cross,'  the  'Adoration  of  the  Magi,'  and  the  'Battle  of  the 
Amazons' — a  print  of  unusual  size,  being  on  six  sheets — are  among 
the  most  famous  of  his  Rubens  prints.  Vorsterman  also  engraved 
the  'Entombment/  a  'Holy  Family,'  and  two  or  three  more  after 


Raffaelle  ;  and  others  after  Correggio,  Annibale  Carracci,  Gen- 
tilesehi,  and  other  Italian  masters;  also,  a  'Bear  Hunt,'  by 
Snyders,  and  several  more  from  the  painters  of  the  Nether- 
lands. In  1623  he  came  to  England,  and  remained  here  about 
eight  years.  He  engraved  one  or  two  of  the  pictures  in  the 
king's  gallery,  but  was  chiefly  occupied  on  the  portraits  of  royal 
and  noble  personages  by  Vandyck,  and  a  few  by  Holbein.  Ill 
all,  he  engraved  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  plates.  He  died 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  son  and  pupil 
Lucas  Vorsterman,  the  younger,  born  at  Antwerp  about  1 605, 
engraved  historical  and  subject  pieces  after  Rubens,  Teniers, 
and  others,  and  many  portraits,  some  of  which  were  from  his 
own  designs.  He  engraved  the  plates  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's curious  work  on  horsemanship.  His  plates  are  far  in- 
ferior to  those  of  his  father. 

VROLIK,  WILLEM,  anatomist,  was  born  at  Amsterdam, 
April  29,  1801.  His  father,  Gerard  Vrolik,  was  well  known  as 
an  anatomist  and  botanist,  and  formed  an  excellent  museum, 
which  lie  left  to  his  son  on  his  death  in  1859.  Willem  studied 
at  Utrecht,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1823  ;  prac- 
tised for  a  few  years  in  Amsterdam  ;  then  took  the  chair  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  at  Groningen  ;  was  engaged  in  the 
Belgian  revolution  of  1830—31  ;  and  afterwards  took  the  pro- 
fessorship of  anatomy  and  physiology  at  Amsterdam,  which  he 
retained  till  his  death,  December  22,  1863.  He  was  a  laborious 
student  and  writer.  His  attention  was  chiefly  given  to  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  the  Vertebrata,  more  especially  the 
Quadrumana,  and  to  teratology.  Some  of  his  works  on  these 
branches  of  knowledge  are  of  the  highest  value,  as  for  instance 
his  'Tabulae  ad  illustrandum  Embiyogenesin  hominis  et 
animalium  tarn  naturalem  quam  abnormem,'  4to,  with  100 
plates  engraved  from  his  own  drawings.  '  Handboek  der 
ziektekundige  ontleedkunde.  Aanngeboren  geberken,'  2  vols. 
8vo,  Amsterdam,  1840,  1842,  which  is  essentially  the  text  to  the 
above-mentioned  '  Tabulae  ; '.  and  monographs  on  the  compara- 
tive anatomy  of  the  chameleon,  the  chimpanzee,  the  babiroussa 
or  wart-hog,  the  genus  Stenops  of  Illiger,  and  Hyperoodon. 
Much  of  his  time  was,  however,  taken  up  in  enlarging  and 
classifying  the  museum  which  his  father  left  him.  The  addi- 
tions consisted  partly  of  objects  purchased,  but  largely  of 
preparations  which  he  made  himself.  At  his  death  it  was  one 
of  the  finest  museums  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  more  especially 
as  regards  the  choiceness  of  the  specimens. 
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it  Though  well  advanced  in  years  Dr.  Waagen  still  continued 
his  journeys  and  his  labours.  As  the  result  of  a  visit  made  to  St. 
Petersburg,  1861 — G2,  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
to  examine  and  arrange  the  collection  of  pictures  in  the  Palace 
.of  the  Hermitage,  he  published  '  Die  Gemaldesammlung  in  der 
kaiserliche  Eremitage  in  St.  Petersburg,'  8vo,  Munich,  1864 ;  and 
later  notes  of  his  examinations  of  the  art  collections  of  Vienna, 
'Die  vomehnisten  Kunstdenkmiiler  in  Wien,'  2  vols.  Vienna, 
1866 — 67  ;  and  an  account  of  his  art  studies  in  Spain  in  the 
'  Jahrbuchern  fur  Kunstwissenschaft,'  1868.  He  died  at  Copen- 
hagen, July  15th,  1868,  aged  74. 

*  WACHTER,  KARL  GEORG  VON,  a  celebrated  German 
jurist,  was  born  on  the  24th  of  December,  1797,  at  Marbach-am- 
Neckar  ;  and,  after  having  received  his  preliminary  education  at 
Esslingen  and  Stuttgart,  studied  successively,  between  the  years 
1815  and  1818,  at  the  Universities  of  Tubingen  and  Heidelberg. 
In  1819  he  was  appointed  assessor  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  at 
Esslingen  ;  but  devoting  himself  to  an  academical  career,  be- 
came, in  1820  and  1822,  respectively  extraordinary  and  ordinary 
professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  Tubingen,  of  which,  in 
1825,  he  was  appointed  rector.  In  combination  with  the  rector- 
ship he  held,  during  the  years  1829 — 30,  the  oflice  of  vice-chan- 
cellor ;  and  at  Easter,  1833,  migrated  as  professor  of  law  to  the 
University  of  Leipzig,  from  which  he  returned,  in  1836,  to 


assume  at  Tubingen  the  functions  of  professor  and  chancellor. 
The  last-named  otlice  involved  a  seat  in  the  Wiirtcmberg  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  of  which  he  was  twice  elected,  in  1839  and  1845, 
and  each  time  for  a  period  of  six  years,  to  the  Presidency.  After 
ful  lilling  other  oliices,  which  varied,  as  political,  academical,  and 
judicial,  he  Was  appointed,  in  1852,  to  the  professorship  of  Roman 
Law  in  the  University  of  Leipzig  ;  and  subsequently  became  a 
councillor  of  state  and  a  privy  councillor.  In  1866  and  1867  he 
took  part  in  the  discussions  which  preceded  the  formation  of  the 
North  German  Confederation. 

The  works  of  Professor  von  Wachter  are  almost  exclusively 
conversant  about  jurisprudence;  and  they  include  a  Manual 
of  the  Romano-Germanic  Penal  Code,  'Lehrbuch  des  Romisch- 
deutschen  Strafrechts,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Stuttgart,  1825 — 26;  Punish- 
ments and  Prisons  of  Wiirtemberg, '  Die  Strafarten  und  Strafan- 
stalten'des  Konigrekhs  Wiirtemberg,'  8vo,  Tubingen,  1832  ;  Dis- 
sertations on  Criminal  Law,  '  Abhandlungen  aus  dem  Straf- 
rechte,'  8vo,  Leipzig,  1835  ;  Common  Law,  especially  Common 
Criminal  Law,  of  Germany,  fGemeines  Reeht  Deutschlands, 
insbesondere  genieines  deutsches  Strafreeht,'  &c,  8vo,  Leipzig, 
1844;  Contributions  to  German  History,  especially  with  Refe- 
rence to  Criminal  Law,  'Beifcriige  zur  deutschen  Geschichte, 
insbesondere  zur  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Strafrechts,'  8vo, 
Tubingen,  1845  ;  Discussions,  &c,  '  Erorterungen  aus  dem  ro- 
mischen,  deutschen,  unci  wurtembergisehen   Privatrechte,'  3 
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Parts,  8vo,  Stuttgart,  1845 — 46  ;  Project  for  a  Civil  Code  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony,  &c,  'Der  Entwurf  einea  burgerlichen 
Gesetzbuches  fur  das  Konigreich  Sachsen.  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
Beurtheilung  deselben,'  8vo,  Leipzig,  1853  ;  and  Saxon  and 
Thuringian  Criminal  Law,  '  Das  Koniglich-Sachsisehe  und  das 
Thiiringiache  Strafrecht.  Ein  Handbuch,'  &c,  8vo,  Stuttgart, 
1857,  &e.  Professor  Von  Wiichter  has  contributed  articles  to 
legal  periodicals,  especially  to  the  '  Kritische  Zeitachrift  fiir 
Rechtswissenschaft,'  Tubingen,  1826,  &c. ;  and  has  edited  '  Archiv 
fiir  die  Civilistische  Praxis,'  8vo,  1818,  &c.  ;  and  Baron  L.  T. 
von  Spittler's  '  Vorlesungen  iiber  Politik,'  8vo,  1828. 

WADDINGTON,  VERY  REV.  GEORGE,  D.D.,  late  Dean 
of  Durham,  a  traveller  and  historian,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
George  Waddington,  vicar  of  Tuxford,  Nottinghamshire,  was 
born  on  the  7th  of  September,  1793,  and  was  educated  succes- 
sively at  the  Charterhouse,  London,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1815,  and  proceeded 
M.A.  in  1818.  In  1811  he  obtained  Sir  William  Browne's  medal 
for  the  Latin  ode,  '  Ode  Latina  [Proclaim  cum  Gallis  in  Busaci 
Montibus  commissum],'  8vo,  Cambridge,  1811,  and  for  Epigrams 
in  1814  ;  won  the  Davies'  University  Scholarship  in  1814,  for 
the  greatest  proficiency  in  classical  learning,  and  in  the  same  year 
carried  off  the  Chancellor's  medal  for  English  verse,  of  which 
the  prescribed  subject  was  'Columbus,'  8vo,  Cambridge,  1813, 
and  afterwards  published  in  various  editions  of  the  '  Cambridge 
Prize  Poems,' of  which  a  "complete  collection,  new  and  en- 
larged edition,"  was  issued  in  8vo,  Cambridge,  1859.  In  1815, 
the  year  of  his  graduation  as  eleventh  senior  optime,  he  was 
senior  Chancellor's  medalist  ;  and  his  several  distinctions  were 
rewarded  by  his  election  in  due  course  to  a  fellowship  of  Trinity. 
He  devoted  himself  for  a  considerable  period  to  oriental  travel, 
the  literary  results  of  which  will  be  seen  in  the  titles  of  the 
works  enumerated  below  ;  .and  he  held  for  some  years  the 
vicarage  of  Masham,  Yorkshire,  a  preferment  in  the  gift  of  his 
college.  On  the  25th  of  September,  1840,  he  was  installed  Dean 
of  Durham,  in  succession  to  Dr.  Banks  Jenkinson,  promoted  to 
the  see  of  St.  David's  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Archdeacon  Thorp, 
the  first  Warden  of  the  University  of  Durham,  succeeded  him  in 
that  office  under  an  order  in  council  of  the  4th  of  June,  1841. 
Dr.  Waddington  was  also,  ex  officio  as  dean,  principal  governor 
and  member  of  the  senate  of  the  university ;  and,  as  he  was 
never  married,  he  was  enabled  to  permit  his  charity  to  assume 
almost  magnificent  proportions.  He  presented  two  several  sums 
of  2,000/.  each  to  the  Durham  County  Hospital,  and  a  few 
months  before  his  death  filled  with  stained  glass  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  cathedral,  at  a  cost  of  about  1,400/.  He  was  a 
large  subscriber  to  London  charities,  and  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham was  a  supporter  of  nearly  every  benevolent  institution.  He 
was  also  a  strong  supporter  of  liberal  opinions  in  the  northern 
principality.  He  died  at  Durham  on  the  20th  of  July,  1869, 
and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  burying-ground  on  the  Satur- 
day following  his  decease.  The  principal  works  of  Dean  Wad- 
dington are: — '  Journal  of  a  Visit  to  some  Parts  of  Ethiopia,' 4to, 
London,  1822  ;  'A  Visit  to  Greece  in  1823  and  1824,'  8vo,  Lon- 
don, 1825;  'The  Present  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Greek 
or  Oriental  Church,  with  some  Letters  written  from  the  Convent 
of  the  Strophades,'  8vo,  London,  1829,  new  edition,  revised, 
1854;  '  History  of  the  Church  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the 
Reformation,'  3  vols.  8vo,  London,  two  editions,  1835  ;  '  History 
of  the  Reformation  on  the  Continent,'  3  vols.  8vo,  London, 
1841  ;  and  '  Three  Lectures  on  National  Education,'  8vo,  Lon- 
don. 1845. 

WAGNER,  RUDOLF,  physiologist,  was  born  at  Baireuth, 
June  20,  1805.  His  education  was  pursued  successively  at 
Baireuth,  Augsburg,  Erlangen,  Wurzburg,  and  Paris.  In  the 
last-named  city  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Cuvier,  by  whom 
he  was  induced  to  give  his  close  attention  to  comparative  ana- 
tomy. In  1833  he  was  appointed  professor  of  zoology  at  Erlan- 
gen, and  in  1840  he  succeeded  Blumenbach  as  professor  of  com- 
parative anatomy  at  Gottingen,  which  post  he  held  till  his  death, 
October  12,  1864.  His  writings  are  very  voluminous  ;  but  the 
subjects  which  he  did  most  to  advance  were  the  structure  and 
development  of  the  egg,  the  structure  of  the  brain  of  man  and 
the  higher  mammals,  the  nervous  system  of  the  mammalia,  and 
craniology.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  '  Wurzburger  natur- 
wissenschaftliche  Zeitschrift,'  8vo,  1860,  etc.;  of  the  'Hand- 
worterbuch  der  Physiologie  mit  Riicksicht  auf  physiologische 
Pathologie/  4  vols.  Brunswick,  1842-43  ;  and  of  the  '  Bericht 
iiber  die  Zusammenkunft  einiger  Anthropologen  in  Sept.  1861 
in  Gottingen,'  4to,  1861,  in  which  K.  E.  von  Baer  co-operated 
with  him.    He  wrote,  amongst  other  important  text  books, 
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'  Lehrbuch  der  vergleiehenden  Anatomie,'  8vo,  Leipzig, 
1834-5  ;  and  '  Lehrbuch  der  spezicllen  Physiologie,'  8vo,  Leip- 
zig, 1839,  both  of  which  have  passed  through  several  editionsi 
Of  original  works  mention  may  be  made  of  '  Neurologische 
Untersuchungen,'  8vo,  Gottingen,  1854  ;  '  Menschenschopfung 
und  Seelen  Substanz,'  8vo,  Gottingen,  1854  ;  '  Vorstudieu 
zu  einer  wissenschaftlichen  Morphologie  und  Physiologie  des 
menschlichen  Gehirns  als  Seelenorgan,'  4to,  Gottingen,  1860-62  ; 
and  1  Zoologisch-Anthropologische  Untersuchungen,'  4to,  Got- 
tingen, 1861. 

WAKEFIELD,  EDWARD  GIBBON  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.  cob 

470],  died  on  the  16th  of  May,  1862,  aged  66. 

WALCKENAER,  CHARLES  ATHANASE,  BARON,  a 
man  of  varied  accomplishments,  but  chiefly  known  as  a  naturalist 
and  geographer,  was  born  at  Paris,  December  25,  1771.  His 
parents  died  when  he  was  young,  and  the  care  of  him  was  under- 
taken by  a  rich  maternal  uncle.  He  was  educated  by  the  best 
masters  in  Paris,  and  went  through  a  short  course  at  Oxford, 
after  which  he  studied  at  the  Ecole  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees  and 
the  Ecole  Poly  technique.  In  1794  his  uncle  was  executed,  and 
he  succeeded  to  his  property,  having  narrowly  escaped  a  similar 
fate.  After  the  revolution  he  followed  his  own  inclinations  by 
occupying  his  time  in  cultivating  general  literature  and  the  fine 
arts.  He  wrote  novels,  historical  pieces,  and  compiled  or  trans- 
lated accounts  of  voyages.  When  the  Bourbons  returned  to 
power  he  took  a  share  in  the  administration  of  affairs.  Thus  in 
1816  he  was  mayor  of  one  of  the  arrondissements  of  Paris,  and 
from  1826  to  1830  he  was  a  prefet  first  of  the  department  of 
Nievre,  then  of  that  of  Aisne.  In  1823  he  was  made  a  baron. 
In  1839  he  undertook  the  care  of  the  king's  library  and  map 
collection.  In  1840  he  was  elected  the  perpetual  secretary  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  died  April  28,  1852.  "His 
writings  are  both  numerous  and  of  wide  range,  but  a  large  pro- 
portion are  translations  or  ordinary  compilations.  A  few  are 
of  a  more  original  character  and  of  higher  merit ;  such  as  the 
'  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Araneides,'  oblong  12mo,  Paris,  1806; 
'  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Insectes,  Apteres,'  4  tomes,  8vo,  1837 — 
1847;  '  Geographie  ancienne  historique  et  comparee  des  Gaules 
cisalpine  et  transalpine,  suivie  de  l'analyse  geographique  dea 
itineraries  anciens,'  3  vols.  8vo,  and  a  quarto  atlas,  1839,  second 
edition  1862  ;  '  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvrages  de  J.  de  la 
Fontaine,'  8vo,  1820 — 1824  ;  and  '  M^moires  touchant  la  vie  et 
les  ecrits  de  Mde.  de  Sevigne,'  5  vols.  12mo,  1842 — 1852,  which 
was  left  unfinished.  He  also  edited  several  editions  of  La 
Fontaine's  works. 

•WALCOTT,  REV.  MACKENZIE  EDWARD  CHARLES, 
a  divine  and  ecclesiastical  archtEologist,  only  son  of  the  late 
Admiral  Walcott,  of  Winktown,  M.P.  for  Christchurch,  Hants, 
and  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Colonel  John  Nelley,  B.H.A.,  was 
born  at  Bath  in  the  year  1822,  and  was  educated  as  a  commoner 
of  Winchester  College,  and  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  in  honours  as  B.A.  on  the  25th  of  May,  1844,  and 
proceeded  M.A.  on  the  14th  of  January,  1847.  Subsequently  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.D.  After  serving  the  curacies  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's and  St.  James's,  Westminster,  and  All  Saints',  Knights- 
bridge,  respectively  under  the  late  Dean  Milman,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  the  late  Rev.  W.  Harness,  he  became  and  for  some 
years  continued  minister  of  Berkeley  Chapel,  Mayfair ;  and  in 
1S63  was  collated  precentor  and  prebendary  of  Chichester  Cathe- 
dral. 

Mr.  Walcott,  who  is  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.L.,  and  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  many  English  and  foreign  archaeological  societies,  has  been 
a  diligent  and  successful  student  of  ecclesiastical  and  general 
antiquities  ;  and  amongst  the  numerous  works  of  which  he  is 
the  author  may  be  mentioned,  '  The  History  of  the  Parish 
Church  of  St.  Margaret,  in  Westminster,  from  its  Foundation 
a.d.  1064,'  &c,  8vo,  Westminster,  1847;  'Westminster:  Me- 
morials of  the  City,  St.  Peter's  College,  the  Parish  Churches, 
Palaces,  Streets,  and  Worthies,'  8vo,  Westminster,  1849,  new 
edition,  1851  ;  '  The  English  Ordinal :  its  History,  Validity, 
and  Catholicity.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  three  Holy 
Orders  of  Ministers  in  the  Church,'  12mo,  London,  1851 ; 
'  William  of  Wykeham  and  his  Colleges,'  8vo,  Winchester  and 
London.  1852  ;  '  The  English  Episcopate  :  Biographical  Me- 
moirs of  the  Bishops  of  England  and  her  Colonies,  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,'  8vo,  London,  1858,  &c; 
'  A  Guide  to  the  Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales.  With  short 
Notes  of  the  Chief  Objects  of  Interest  in  every  Cathedral  City/ 
8vo,  London,  1858,  second  edition,  with  the  modified  title  of 
'  The  Cathedrals  of  the  United  Kingdom,'  &c,  8vo,  London, 
1860  ;  '  Church  and  Conventual  Arrangement.    With  copious 
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References,  a  complete  Glossary,  and  an  Index,'  &c,  8vo, 
London,  1861  ;  'The  East  Coast  of  England,  from  the  Thames 
to  the  Tweed,  descriptive  of  natural  Scenery,  historical,  archaeo- 
logical, and  legendary,'  8vo,  London,  1861 ;  '  The  Interior  of  a 
Gothic  Minster.  A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Architectural  Mu- 
seum, South  Kensington,  April  26th,  1864,'  8vo,  London,  1864  ; 
'  Cathedralia  :  a  Constitutional  History  of  Cathedrals  of  the 
Western  Church.  Being  an  Account  of  the  various  Dignities, 
Offices,  and  Ministries  of  the  several  Members,'  &c,  8vo,  London, 
1865  ;  '  Memorials  of  the  Cathedral  Cities  of  England  and 
Wales,'  8vo,  Oxford,  1865  ;  '  Sacred  Archaeology  :  a  Popular 
Dictionary  of  Ecclesiastical  Art  and  Institutions,  from  Primitive 
to  Modern  Times  :  comprising  Architecture,  Music,  Vestments, 
Furniture,  Arrangement,  Offices,  Customs,  Ritual,  Symbolism, 
Ceremonial,  Traditions,  Religious  Orders,  &c,  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  in  all  Ages,'  8vo,  London,  1868,  a  work  in  which  the 
author  brings  to  bear  the  entire  learning  of  his  life  ;  and  '  Tra- 
ditions and  Customs  of  Cathedrals,'  8vo,  London,  1872.  Mr. 
Walcott  is  the  author  of  several  "  sacred  poems,"  '  St.  Paul  at 
Athens,'  12mo,  London,  1851,  '  The  Death  of  Jacob,'  and  'The 
Dedication  of  the  Temple,'  8vo,  London,  1854,  and  of  a  small 
volume  of  miscellaneous  verse  entitled  '  Leaflets,'  8vo,  London, 
1872 ;  and  he  has  also  contributed  largely  to  the  general  litera- 
ture of  the  day  in  the  pages  of  journals,  reviews,  and  magazines, 
—  the  '  Ecclesiastic,'  '  Ecclesiologist,'  '  Sacristy,'  '  Reliquary,' 
'Musical  Times,'  'Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer,'  '  Dictio- 
nary of  Doctrinal  Theology,'  '  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  '  Church- 
man's Family  Magazine,'  '  Archaeologia  Cantiana,'  and  to  the 
'  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.'  He  also  con- 
tributed to  the  'Church  and  the  World,'  8vo,  London,  1866, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley,  an  article  on  '  Cathedral 
Reform.' 

WALDECK,  PRINCES  OF  [E.  C,  vol.  vi.,col.  476J.  After 
the  war  of  1866,  the  Prince  of  Waldeck  made  a  proposition  for 
the  full  amalgamation  of  Waldeck  with  Prussia,  and  after  much 
negotiation  a  compact  was  concluded,  June  10th,  1867,  by  which 
while  the  prince  retained  the  nominal  sovereignty,  and  obtained 
a  sufficient  revenue  and  important  privileges,  the  government  of 
the  country  passed  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Since  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  German  Emperor  by  the 
King  of  Prussia  the  sovereignty  of  the  Prince  of  Waldeck  has 
become  the  merest  phantom. 

*  WALES,  ALBERT  EDWARD,  PRINCE  OF,  eldest  son 
of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  late  Prince  Consort,  heir-apparent  to 
the  British  throne,  was  born  at  Buckingham  Palace,  on  the  9th 
of  November,  1841,  and  was  christened  at  Windsor,  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1842,  with  water 
brought  from  the  river  Jordan  in  1825.  On  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1840,  he  was  gazetted  as  Earl  of  Dublin  ;  and  having  re- 
ceived his  early  education  from  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Birch,  Mr.  Gibbs, 
the  Rev.  C.  F.  Tarver,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Fisher,  was  further  trained 
academically  at  Edinburgh,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.  On  the  9th 
of  July.  1860,  he  left  England  on  a  visit  to  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
arrived  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  on  the  24th  of  the  same 
month.  He  visited  Halifax,  July  30th  ;  Quebec,  August  18th  ; 
Montreal,  August,  25th  ;  and  Ottawa,  September  1st  :  and, 
arriving  at  Detroit,  in  the  United  States,  on  the  20th  September, 
visited  Washington,  where  he  was  entertained  by  President 
Buchanan,  on  the  3rd  of  October ;  Philadelphia,  October  9th  ; 
New  York,  October  11th  ;  Boston,  October  17th  ;  and  embarked 
at  Portland,  October  20th,  on  his  return  to  England,  which  he 
reached,  after  an  unusually  tedious  and  disagreeable  passage, 
landing  at  Plymouth  on  the  15th  of  November.  In  1858  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  gazetted  a  Colonel  in  the  Army  ;  and  on  the 
12th  of  September,  1861,  having  been  for  some  months  stationed 
at  the  Curragh,  discharged  there  his  first  public  function,  by 
presenting  a  new  stand  of  colours  to  the  36th  Regiment.  He 
opened  the  Middle  Temple  Library  on  the  31st  of  October,  1861, 
and  upon  this  occasion  was  admitted  a  Bencher  of  the  Inn.  On 
the  6th  of  February,  1862,  the  Prince,  travelling  as  Baron  Ren- 
frew, as  he  had  previously  done  in  America,  left  England  for  a 
tour  in  the  East,  accompanied  by  General  Bruce,  Rev.  Canon 
Stanley,  at  present  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  others.  The  party 
landed  at  Alexandria  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  on  the  5th  of 
that  month  visited  the  Pyramids  ;  Thebes  on  the  15th  ;  Jaffa  on 
the  28th;  and  Jerusalem  on  the  31st.  On  Monday,  April  7th, 
the  Prince  and  a  small  suite  were  permitted,  as  a  mark  of  un- 
precedented favour,  to  enter  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs  at 
Hebron  ;  witnessed  at  Mount  Gerizim  the  celebration  of  the 
Samaritan  Passover ;  and  on  Easter-Day,  on  the  shores  of  the 
BIOO.  div. — SUP. 
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Sea  of  Galilee,  received  the  Holy  Communion  from  Dr.  Stanley. 
After  spending  several  weeks  in  Syria,  a  homeward  route  was 
taken  by  way  of  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Athens,  Cephalonia, 
and  Malta  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  June,  his  Royal 
Highness  reached  Windsor  Castle.  On  the  12th  of  June,  he 
visited  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  at  Fontainebleau  ;  and  on  the 
4th  of  November,  the  '  Gazette'  announced  his  intended  marriage 
with  the  Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark,  which  was  celebrated 
at  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1863. 
At  an  afternoon  sitting  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  5th  of 
February  preceding,  the  Prince  of  Wales  took  his  seat  for  the 
first  time,  wearing  a  scarlet  robe  with  ermine  bars,  proper  to  his 
rank  as  Duke  of  Cornwall,  over  the  uniform  of  a  General  in  the 
Army.  On  the  19th  of  February,  in  prospect  of  the  marriage, 
Lord  Palmerston  brought  forward  a  motion,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  settle  100,000£. 
per  annum  on  His  Royal  Highness  ;  and  at  the  same  time  10,000Z. 
per  annum  was  voted  for  the  separate  use  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  30,000£.  in  the  event  of  her  surviving  the  Prince. 
Since  their  marriage  the  principal  residences  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  have  been  Marlborough  House,  London,  and 
Sandringham  House,  near  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk  ;  but  they  have 
constantly  paid  visits  to  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  have 
on  several  occasions  travelled  beyond  it.  In  September,  1864, 
they  paid  a  visit  to  Denmark  ;  in  May,  1867,  the  Prince  visited 
Paris,  and  Berlin  in  January,  1869,  when,  on  the  20th,  the  King 
of  Prussia  invested  him  with  the  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  the 
collar  presented  being  the  one  previously  worn  by  Prince  Albert. 
In  the  spring  of  1869,  the  Prince  and  Princess  undertook  a 
journey  to  the  East,  landing  at  Constantinople  on  the  1st  of 
April,  and  proceeding  to  make  an  extended  tour  in  Egypt,  ac- 
companied by  scientific  and  literary  men — including  Professor 
Owen,  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Russell,  the  last  of 
whom  was  the  historiographer  of  the  expedition — whose  observa- 
tions and  researches  were  recognised  as  particidarly  valuable  in 
archaeology  and  ethnology.  When  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  visited 
this  country,  the  pressure  of  English  opinion  against  the  slave- 
trade  as  practised  in  his  dominions,  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
with  His  Highness,  that  the  expedition  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
which  has  a  distinct  anti-slavery  intention,  and  is  even  now 
(March,  1872)  proceeding  successfully,  was  equipped  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Khedive.  Amongst  the  progresses,  journeys,  and 
public  appearances  of  the  Prince  which  have  been  limited  to  his 
mother's  home  dominions,  may  be  mentioned  the  state  visit  which 
he  paid  with  his  bride  to  the  City,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1863, 
when  they  were  entertained,  by  the  Corporation  of  London,  at  a 
banquet  of  uncommon  splendour  in  the  Guildhall ;  a  like  joint  at- 
tendance at  the  Oxford  Commemoration  of  June,  1863,  when  the 
degree  of  D.C.L.  was  conferred  upon  the  Prince  ;  the  joint  open- 
ing of  the  British  Orphan  Asylum  at  Slough,  June  24th  ;  the 
opening,  by  the  Prince,  of  the  new  Town  Hall  at  Halifax,  on  the 
3rd  of  August ;  the  visit,  with  the  Princess,  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  June  2nd,  1864  ;  the  opening  of  the  Dublin  In- 
ternational Exhibition,  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  of  the  Dramatic 
College  at  Woking,  June  5th,  1865  ;  the  presence  of  the  Prince 
at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Royal  Aeademy  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1866,  and  on  subsequent  anniversaries  ;  the  visit  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  to  York,  August  9—12,  1866,  when  25,000  Volun- 
teers were  reviewed  in  their  presence  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
and  the  Prince  Consort  memorial  window  in  the  Guildhall  was 
formally  unveiled  ;  the  presence  of  the  Prince  at  the  monster 
ball  given  on  the  18th  of  July,  1867,  to  the  Belgian  Volunteers, 
at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington  ;  the  joint  visit  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  to  Ireland,  April  15 — 24,  1868,  on  which  occasion, 
April  18th,  the  Prince  was  installed,  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
as  a  Knight  of  St.  Patrick  ;  the  joint  visit  to  Glasgow,  where, 
October  8th,  1868,  the  Prince  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  University  buildings  ;  the  presidency  of  the  Prince  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Institution,  June  21st,  1869,  to  promote 
the  erection  of  a  memorial  in  honour  of  Professor  Faraday  ;  the 
opening  of  the  new  Alexandra  Dock,  at  Lynn,  by  the  Prince,  on 
the  7th,  and  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  London 
Orphan  Asylum,  at  Watford,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1869 ;  the 
opening  of  the  new  Albert  Docks,  at  Hull,  and  the  unveiling  of 
the  statue  of  Mr.  Peabody,  the  American  philanthropist,  at  the 
Royal  Exchange,  respectively  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  of  July, 
1869  ;  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Grammar 
School,  at  Reading,  July  1st,  1870 ;  the  formal  opening,  jointly 
with  the  Princess  Louise,  in  the  absence  of  Her  Majesty,  of  the 
Thames  Embankment,  July  12th,  1870  ;  and  the  laying  of  the 
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foundation-stone,  with  masonic  honours,  of  the  new  Edinburgh 
Infirmary,  on  the  13th  of  Octoher,  1870.  On  the  13th  of  No- 
vember, 1871,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  being  then  at  Sandringham, 
hegan  to  suffer  from  feverish  symptoms,  which  developed,  on  the 
20th,  into  those  of  typhoid  fever,  and  increased  in  intensity  and 
peril  until  the  14th  of  December,  on  which  day,  as  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  his  father's  death  from  the  same  disease,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  wide  spread  presentiment  that  the  attack  would 
terminate  fatally.  The  day  of  his  imminent  death,  was,  how- 
ever, the  beginning  of  recovery  :  and  on  the  27th  of  February, 
1872,  he  accompanied  the  Queen  in  her  state  visit  to  St.  Paul's 
( 'allied ral  to  return  thanks  lor  his  reco\  ery  to  health.  More  than 
a  nation  seemed  packed  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and  the 
spontaneous  joy  and  loyalty  of  the  people  were  unsurpassable. 
The  principal  thoroughfares  and  buildings  were  brilliantly  illu- 
minated for  two  successive  nights  ;  and  the  provinces  joined  in 
the  hilarity  and  gratitude  of  the  metropolis. 

On  her  first  entry  into  London,  March  7th,  1863,  the  Princess 
Alexandra  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception  ;  and  as  Princess 
of  Wales  every  act  and  word  lias  but  helped  to  fix  and  augment 
the  affection  of  the  people.  The  Princess  has  borne  six  children 
to  her  husband,  the  youngest  of  whom,  Prince  Alexander  John 
<  'liailes  Albert,  was  born  on  the  (ith  of  April,  1871,  died  on  the 
following  day,  and  was  buried  at  Sandringham.  The  other 
issue,  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  are  named  respectively, 
Albert  Victor  Christian  Edward,  born  at  Frogmore  Lodge, 
Windsor,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1804  ;  George  Frederick 
Ernest  Albert,  born  on  the  3rd  of  June,  18G5  ;  Louise  Victoria 
Alexandra  Dagniar,  born  February  20th,  1867  ;  Victoria  Alex- 
andra Olga  Mary,  born  July  6th,  1868  ;  and  Maud  Charlotte 
Mary  Victoria,  born  on  the  26th  of  November,  1869. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  Luke  of  Saxony,  Prince  of  Saxe-Co- 
burg  and  Gotha,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Duke  of  Rothesay,  Earl  of 
Chester,  Carrick,  and  Dublin,  Baron  Renfrew,  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
Great  Steward  of  Scotland,  K.G.,  K.T.,  K.P.,  G.C.S.I.,  K.T.S., 
G.C.B.,  P.C.,  a  General  in  the  Army,  Colonel  of  the  10th 
Hussars,  Colonel-in-Chief  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  Captain-General 
and  Colonel  of  the  Hon.  Artillery  Company,  Honorary  Colonel  of 
several  Volunteer  Corps — the  Oxford  and  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, Civil  Service,  Huntingdon  Light  Horse,  Northern 
Brigade,  Caithness,  and  the  Sutherland  Rifles.  He  was  elected 
President  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  November,  22nd,  1863  ;  a  Pa=t 
Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  Freemasons,  September  1st,  1869  ; 
a  member  of  the  United  Grand  Lodge  of  Freemasons  in  England, 
December  1st,  1869  ;  and  was  installed  Patron  of  the  Freemasons 
of  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh,  October  12th,  1870.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  is  also  an  Elder  Brother  of  the  Trinity  House  ;  and  in 
April,  1867,  became  President  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

WALEWSKI,  ALEXANDRE  FLORIAN  JOSEPH  CO- 
LONNA,  DUC,  French  diplomatist  and  senator,  was  born  at 
the  Castle  of  Walewice,  Poland,  May  the  4th,  1810.  After  the 
death  of  his  mother,  a  Polish  countess,  he  went  to  pursue  his 
studies  at  Geneva.  In  1830,  he  joined  the  Polish  patriots  at 
Warsaw,  fought  at  the  battle  of  Grochow,  and  then  accompanied 
Zamoyski  and  Wlelopolskoi  to  London,  where  an  attempt  was 
made  to  induce  the  English  Government  to  favour  the  Polish 
movement.  Failing  in  this,  Walcwski  went  to  France,  .became 
naturalised  as  a  French  citizen,  entered  the  arm}'  in  1833,  as 
captain  in  the  Foreign  Legion,  became  captain  of  the  2nd  Chas- 
seurs d'Afrique  soon  afterwards,  and  captain  in  the  4th  Hussars 
in  1835.  He  went  to  Algeria,  where  he  managed  a  confidential 
mission  to  Abd-el-Kadir,  and  was  appointed  director  of  the  Arab 
bureau  at  Oran.  In  1837  he  published  '  Un  Mot  sur  la  Question 
d'Afrigue.'  Returning  to  France  in  1838,  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  the  army,  entered  the  arena  of  political  and  '  salon  ' 
life,  published  a  pamphlet,  '  LAlliance  Anglaise,'  and  founded 
and  edited  the  '  Message!-/  which  he  afterwards  sold  to  M.  Thiers 
as  a  Government  organ.  In  1839  he  was  said  to  have  been 
anonymously  concerned  in  writing  Alexandre  Dumas's  '  Made- 
moiselle de  Belle  Isle/  though  this  wras  denied  in  other  quarters  ; 
but  in  1 840  he  w:as  the  avowed  author  of  '  L'Ecole  du  Monde,  on 
la  Coquette  sans  le  Savoir/  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  produced  at  the 
Theatre  Francais.  In  this  same  year  he  commenced  his  official 
career.  M.  Guizot  sent  him  to  Egypt,  to  negotiate  with  Me- 
hemet  Ali  terms  proposed  by  the  European  powers  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Egyptian  question.  This  was  followed  by  missions 
to  various  governments,  on  some  of  the  diplomatic  controversies 
of  the  day  ;  among  others,  to  Buenos  Ayres,  concerning  which 
he  published,  'Intervention  Anglo-Francaise  dans  le  Rio  de  la 
Plata/  1848.  When,  after  the  French  Revolution  of  1848, 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  rose  into  power,  Count  Walcwski  joined 
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him,  and  was  rewarded  with  diplomatic  missions  of  various 
kinds,  to  Florence,  Naples,  and  Madrid.  In  London,  as  French 
ambassador,  lie  procured  the  recognition  by  England  cf  the  as- 
sumption of  empire  by  Louis  Napoleon,  a  recognition  on  which 
the  Emperor  placed  great  value.  In  1855  the  count  succeeded 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  he  acted 
as  plenipotentiary  for  France  in  discussing  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Russia  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  signed 
the  treaty  on  the  30th  of  March,  1856.  He  was  made  senator 
and  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  When  the  Emperor 
met  the  Czar  at  Stuttgart,  Walewski  accompanied  him.  In  1860 
the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  was  transferred  to  M.  Thouvenel, 
and  Count  Walewski  became  Minister  of  State.  He  presided  in 
1862  over  the  imperial  commission  for  inquiring  into  literary 
and  artistic  property.  Superseded  in  the  premiership  by  M.  Bil- 
lault  in  1863,  he  was  soon  afterwards  elected  to  the  Corps  Legis- 
latif,  by  the  department  of  Les  Landes,  of  which  department  he 
had  for  some  time  been  member  of  the  Conseil  General  for  the 
canton  of  Saint  Martin  des  Seigneaux.  In  1865  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Corps  Legislatif.  He  was  created  due  in  1866; 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  Corps  Legislatif  in  1867  ;  returned  to 
the  Senate  ;  was  elected  member  of  the  Academie  des  Beaux 
Arts  in  1868  ;  and  died  at  Strasbourg  on  the  27th  of  September, 
1868.  The  funeral  procession  in  Paris,  from  the  Madeleine  to 
Pere  la  Chaise,  on  the  3rd  of  October,  was  more  than  usually 
magnificent.  At  a  time  when  the  public  men  of  France  did  not 
stand  high  in  general  estimation,  the  Due  Walewski  bore  the 
character  of  a  man  of  probity,  benevolence,  and  liberal  views  ; 
he  never  greatly  enriched  himself ;  and  a  pension  of  20,000 
francs  a  year,  granted  to  his  widow  by  the  Emperor  in  1869, 
was  a  recognition  of  this  fact. 

*  WALKER,  ADMIRAL  SIR  BALDWIN  WAKE,  BART., 
K.C.B.,  sometime  Surveyor-General  of  the  Navy,  was  born  in  1803. 
He  entered  the  Royal  Navy  in  1812,  while  a  mere  boy,  and  worked 
up  gradually  through  all  the  ranks  in  the  service.  He  received 
his  commission  as  second-lieutenant  in  1820  ;  served  in  the 
'  Nautilus '  on  the  Jamaica  station  ;  cruised  on  the  African  and 
South  American  coasts  from  1823  to  1826  ;  was  then  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  first-lieutenant,  and  served  on  the  American  sta- 
tion in  the  '  Rattlesnake  '  and  the  '  ^Etna.'  In  1828,  while  in 
the  last-named  ship,  he  aided  in  reducing  the  castle  of  the  Morea, 
one  of  the  last  strongholds  which  the  Turks  possessed  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  the  fall  of  which  conduced  to  the  final  Ubera- 
tion  of  Greece.  After  further  service  in  the  '  Asia'  the  '  Britan- 
nia,' and  the  '  Barham/  he  advanced  to  the  rank  of  commander 
in  1834.  In  1838,  and  many  subsequent  years,  as  captain,  he 
commanded  in  succession  the  '  Vanguard/  the  f  Queen/  and  the 
'Constance,'  in  the  Mediterranean  fleet.  During  part  of  this 
period,  in  1841,  he  assisted  Admirals  Stopford  and  Napier  in  the 
operations  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  to 
the  responsible  office  of  Surveyor-General  of  the  Navy.  This 
post,  which  he  filled  during  a  period  of  thirteen  years,  was  more 
than  usually  onerous,  owing  to  the  transition  state  of  the  ships 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Navy.  The  substitution  of  steam  for 
sails  had  been  almost  completed,  and  the  substitution  of  the 
screw  for  the  paddle  was  rapidly  advancing  ;  but  the  ships  were 
still  two  and  three  deckers,  mounting  broadsides  of  comparatively 
small  guns.  The  transformation  of  line-of-battle  ships  into 
frigates  of  great  length  and  fleetness,  armed  with  a  few  guns  of 
enormous  calibre,  had  not  commenced  ;  stiU  less  the  construc- 
tion of  ram-headed  iron-clads,  and  the  turret  system  of  carrying 
the  armament.  Captain  Walker,  during  the  whole  of  his  thir- 
teen years  at  the  Admiralty,  was  engaged  in  these  transition 
labours.  With  him  rested  the  main  duty  of  altering  the  con- 
struction of  ships  already  partially  built ;  cutting  wooden  sailing 
ships  in  two,  lengthening  them  by  the  insertion  of  centre 
timbers,  and  putting  in  steam  engines  ;  preparing  the  way,  also, 
for  that  virtual  reconstruction  of  the  Navy,  which  commenced 
about  the  close  of  his  duties  at  the  Admiralty.  Naval  critics 
have  disputed  the  excellence  of  this  or  that  style  of  ship,  but  all 
admit  that  the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy  displayed  great  judgment 
in  his  utilisation  of  old  sailing  ships  by  converting  them  into 
screw  steamers.  Captain  Walker,  by  a  baronetcy  conferred  in 
1856,  and  a  rise  in  naval  rank  in  1858,  became  rear-admiral  Sir 
Baldwin  Walker.  On  quitting  the  Admiralty  in  1860,  he  took 
command  of  the  fleet  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  station,  and 
then  of  that  on  the  East  India  station.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  vice-admiral  in  1865,  and  admiral  in  1870.  During  a 
portion  of  this  period  he  commanded  the  Sheerness  station. 
Amongst  the  honorary  decorations  conferred  on  him,  are  those  of 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath,  admiral  in  the  Turkish  ser- 
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vice,  knight  of  the  Eussian  Order  of  St.  Anne,  of  the  Greek 
Order  of  the  Redeemer,  of  the  Austrian  Order  of  the  Iron  Cross, 
and  of  the  Prussian  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle. 

"WALKER,  JAMES,  an  eminent  civil  engineer,  was  horn  at 
Falkirk,  September  14th,  1781.  He  was  educated  partly  at 
Falkirk  School,  partly  at  Glasgow  University,  and  came,  in 
1800,  to  London,  where  he  was  articled  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Ralph 
Walker,  a  civil  engineer  in  considerable  practice.  He  derived 
his  lirst  knowledge  of  that  hranch  of  engineering  in  which  he 
afterwards  took  the  lead,  maritime  and  hydraulic,  by  taking 
part  in  his  uncle's  operations  at  the  East  and  West  India  Docks. 
In  1803  he  formed  the  Commercial-road,  as  a  new  artery  of 
communication  from  the  city  to  the  docks,  and  later,  laid  upon 
it  a  granite  tramway,  which  has  much  facilitated  the  transmis- 
sion of  heavy  traffic  along  that  thoroughfare.  In  1806,  as  engi- 
neer to  the  Commercial  Docks  Company,  he  planned  the  works 
which,  with  various  extensions,  have  since  from  time  to  time 
been  constructed.  During  a  period  of  nearly  sixty  years, 
Mr.  Walker  was  engaged  on  a  large  number  of  engineering 
works,  some  of  magnitude  and  importance.  He  was  not  much 
concerned  in  railway  engineering,  having  planned  and  executed 
only  two  bines,  the  Leeds  and  Selby,  and  the  Hull  and  Selby. 
When  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  was  being  con- 
structed, and  engineers  were  invited  by  the  directors  to  suggest 
the  best  mode  of  traction  for  the  trains,  Mr.  Walker  was  one  of 
those  who  advocated  the  combination  of  locomotive  and  sta- 
tionary power ;  the  Stephensons  preferred  locomotive  traction 
alone  ;  they  gained  the  day,  and  this  decision  may  probably  have 
had  something  to  do  with  Mr.  Walker's  preference  for  other  than 
railway  engineering  works.  Among  works  which  he  executed  in 
and  near  the  metropolis  were  Vauxhall  Bridge  ;  frequent  repairs 
and  reconstructions  of  Blackfriars  and  Westminster  Bridges, 
prior  to  their  demolition  and  rebuilding  by  other  engineers  ;  the 
river  wall  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  the  coffer-dam 
to  aid  in  its  construction.  His  works  in  other  quarters  were, 
however,  far  more  numerous  and  important  ;  many  of  them, 
partly  finished  or  not  commenced,  devolved  upon  him  at  the 
time  and  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Telford.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  the  Clyde  Victoria  Bridge  ;  improve- 
ments and  river  wall  to  the  Clyde  at  and  near  Glasgow  ;  repairs 
of  the  Caledonian  and  Crinan  Canals  ;  the  Tame  Valley  Canal ; 
the  Netherton  Tunnel  of  the  Birmingham  Canal;  the  extension 
of  the  Bute  Docks  at  Cardiff ;  the  pier  and  harbour  at  Granton, 
near  Leith  ;  improvements  of  Belfast  Harbour  ;  Harbours  of 
refuge,  or  other  Harbour  works,  at  Dover,  Harwich,  J ersey,  and 
Alderney  ;  the  Tyne  Piers  ;  the  completion  of  Plymouth  Break- 
water ;  the  foundations  for  a  fort  at  one  end  of  the  Breakwater  ; 
the  Bishop  Rock  Lighthouse  off  the  Scilly  Isles,  a  work  little 
less  difficult  than  the  Eddystone,  Bell  Rock,  and  Skerryvore 
Lighthouses ;  numerous  constructions  and  alterations  of  light- 
houses for  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  ;  and  extensive 
drainage  operations  in  the  Middle  Level  Fen  district,  whereby 
90,000  acres  of  rich  arable  land  have  been  reclaimed.  More, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  member  of  the  profession,  Mr.  Walker 
was  called  upon  by  the  Government,  corporate  bodies,  and  boards 
and  companies  of  various  kinds,  for  advice  and  plans  on  engi- 
neering subjects  ;  and  his  reports  on  such  matters  were  nume- 
rous. The  City  Sewers  and  the  Thames  Embankment  were 
among  the  number.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of 
London  and  Edinburgh,  LL.D  (University  of  Glasgow),  Member 
of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London,  and  for  thirteen  con- 
secutive years  president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
He  died  at  his  house  in  Great  George  Street,  Westminster, 
October  8th,  1862. 

WALKER,  THOMAS,  a  magistrate  and  humorist,  was  born 
in  the  year  1784,  at  Manchester,  where  his  father  and  uncle  were 
extensive  manufacturers,  who,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
revolution,  were  unfortunately  mixed  up  with  the  political 
agitation  of  the  day.  The  father  was  tried  for  high  treason  at 
Lancaster,  where  he  was  successfully  defended  by  Erskine,  who 
made  one  of  his  most  brilliant  speeches  on  the  occasion  ;  while 
the  uncle,  having  left  the  country,  settled  at  Naples,  where  he 
died  many  years  after.  Mr.  Walker,  whose  delicate  health  had 
necessitated  his  private  education,  was  entered  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1808,  and 
proceeded  M.A.  in  1811.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the 
Society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1812,  and  was 
appointed,  in  1829,  to  be  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  Lambeth- 
street  Police  Court,  London.  In  this  position  he  won  great  appro- 
bation for  the  soundness  and  discretion  of  his  practical  views,  and 
for  the  ardour  with  which  he  investigated  the  moral  condition  of 


his  district,  and  applied  himself  to  its  amelioration.  He  was 
particularly  known,  however,  for  the  fulness  and  flavour  of  his 
gifts  as  a  conversationalist,  and  for  the  humour  with  which  lie 
flooded  the  intercourse  of  social  life.  Towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1835,  Mr.  Walker's  health  suffered  considerably  ;  and, 
with  aview  to  its  re-establishment,he  paid  avisit  to  the  Continent. 
He  died  of  pulmonary  apoplexy,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1836,  at 
Brussels,  in  the  cemetery  of  which  city  his  remains  were  interred. 

Mr.  Walker  was  not  a  voluminous  writer,  lie  contributed  to 
the  literature  of  what  would  now  be  called  social  science  a  small 
work,  '  On  Pauperism  and  the  Means  of  reducing  it,'  8vo,  Lon- 
don, 1826,  also  published  in  an  abridged  form,  with  the  title  of 
'  Observations  on  the  Nature,  Extent,  and  Offices  of  Pauperism, 
and  on  the  Means  of  reducing  it,'  8vo,  London,  1831.  But  his 
chief  performance  was  the  production  of  a  weekly  periodical 
called  '  The  Original,'  8vo,  London,  1835,  which  commenced  its 
career  in  May,  1835,  and,  after  an  issue  of  twenty-six  numbers, 
came  to  a  close  on  the  11th  of  November  following.  The  genial 
fun  and  humour  of  the  author  sufficed  to  give  character  and 
attractiveness  to  the  most  common-place  topics,  which,  as  dis- 
cussed in  the  pages  of  '  The  Original,'  varied  as  follows  : — '  Ac- 
quaintance ; '  '  Agriculture  ; '  '  Aristology,  or  the  Art  of  Daring,' 
to  which  nine  articles  were  devoted;  'Art  of  attaining  High 
Health,'  eleven  articles  ;  '  Art  of  Listening  ; '  '  Art  of  Travel- 
ling ; '  '  Clubs  ; '  '  Crossing  the  Alps  Mathematically  ; '  '  Educa- 
tion ;'  '  Execution ;' '  Good  Breeding ; '  '  Good  Feeling ;'  'Govern- 
ment ; '  '  Hot  Water  ; '  '  Iscariotism  ;'  '  Blount  Vesuvius  ;'  '  My 
Mother  ; '  '  Pauperism  ; '  '  Poverty  and  Pauperism  ; '  '  Praise  of 
Wine;'  'Prison  Discipline;'  'Prize-Fights;'  'Punctuality;' 
'Roasted  Apples;'  'Romeo  and  Juliet;'  'Savings  Bank  for 
Seamen  ; '  '  Sick  Wives  ; '  '  Silver  Threepences  and  Four- 
pences  ; '  '  Suppers  ; '  '  Temper  ; '  '  Two-penny  Post ; '  '  Youth 
and  Age  ; '  and  various  others. 

*  WALLACE,  ALFRED  RUSSEL,  naturalist  and  tra- 
veller, was  born  at  Usk  in  Monmouthshire,  in  1823.  After 
receiving  his  education  in  Christ's  Hospital,  at  Hertford,  and 
London,  he  assisted  his  elder  brother  in  his  profession  as  archi- 
tect and  surveyor,  chiefly  in  making  parish  surveys.  At  twenty- 
one  he  became  the  teacher  of  English  at  a  school  in  Leicester, 
but  had  not  pursued  this  occupation  long  before  his  brother 
died.  He  thereupon  resumed  the  business  of  surveyor  and 
followed  it  for  some  years  at  Neath  in  Glamorganshire.  While 
at  Leicester  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bates',  and  in  con- 
junction with  him  he  formed  a  scheme  for  exploring  the  Amazon 
valley.  The  expenses  of  the  journey,  which  lasted  from  1848  to 
1852,  were  defrayed  by  the  sale  of  objects  collected  by  them  and 
sent  over  to  England  from  time  to  time.  In  1854  he  went  to 
the  Malay  Archipelago  where  he  remained  till  1862.  These  ex- 
peditions yielded  many  valuable  results.  They  afforded  much 
new  information  respecting  the  animals  of  regions,  many  of 
which  had  not  been  previously  visited  by  a  professed  naturalist. 
A  large  number  of  new  species  and  genera  were  found  and  have 
been  described  by  himself,  Bates,  and  others.  But,  perhaps  the 
special  feature  in  connection  with  his  researches  is  the  constant 
attention  which  he  paid  to  the  habits  and  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  animals  he  met  with.  He  pointed  out  that  the  birds 
and  mammals  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  belong  to  two  distinct 
faunas,  the  one  inhabiting  the  northern  portion,  and  the  other 
the  southern  portion  ;  and  that  the  line  of  demarcation  is  natur- 
ally indicated  by  the  deep  water  channel  commencing  with  the 
narrow  Straits  of  Macassar,  which  separates  two  comparatively 
shallow  areas.  He  also  conceived  the  theory  of  natural  selection, 
which,  however,  had  been  previously  and  independently  started 
by  Mr.  Darwin,  although  not  published  by  him.  Indeed,  it  was 
the  essay  '  On  the  tendency  of  varieties  to  depart  indefinitely 
from  the  original  type,'  which  Mr.  Wallace  sent  to  England  that 
led  to  Mr.  Darwin's  public  enunciation  of  his  views.  The  two 
papers  appeared  together  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Linnean 
Society'  for  1858.  He  has  since  written  many  papers  in  which 
his  opinions  are  more  fully  illustrated  by  the  facts  which  he  has 
personally  observed.  In  the  main  his  opinions  agree  with  those 
of  Mr.  Darwin  ;  but  in  some  of  the  subsidiary  points  their  views 
do  not  coincide.  Nevertheless,  he  is  one  of  the  foremost  advo- 
cates of  Mr.  Darwin's  theory.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  and  other  societies  ;  and  was  president  of  the  En- 
tomological Society  from  1870  to  1872.  The  Royal  Society  of 
London  and  the  Geographical  Society  of  France  have  awarded 
him  gold  medals  for  his  researches  on  the  physical  geography 
and  natural  history  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Amongst  his 
independently  published  works  the  most  noteworthy  are  '  A 
Narrative  of  Travels  on  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro,  etc./  8vo, 
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London,  1853;  'The  Malay  Archipelago  ;  the  Land  of  the 
Orang-Utan  and  the  Bird  of  Paradise,'  2  vols.,  8vo,  1869  ;  and 
'Contributions  to  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection,'  8vo,  1870. 
Of  his  papers  the  most  remarkable  are  those  '  On  the  pigeons  of 
the  Malay  Archipelago,'  in  '  Ibis,'  vol.  for  1865,  pp.  365 — 400  ; 
and  '  On  the  phenomena  of  variation  and  geographical  distribu- 
tion as  illustrated  by  the  Papilionidae  of  the  Malayan  region,' 
in  '  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,'  vol.  xxv.,  pp.  1- — 71, 
1865. 

WALLACE,  WILLIAM  VINCENT,  musician  and  musical 
composer,  was  born  at  Waterford,  June  1st,  1814.    His  father, 
bandmaster  of  the  29th  Foot,  taught  him  to  play  on  most  kinds 
of  military  musical  instruments,  and  obtained  for  him  instruc- 
tion likewise  on  the  pianoforte,  violin,  and  guitar.    The  youth 
became  so  excellent  a  player  that,  before  his  eighteenth  year,  he 
had  tilled  the  diverse  offices  of  organist  of  Thurles  Cathedral, 
violinist  at  the  Dublin  Theatre  Royal,  and  conductor  of  concerts 
in  the  same  city.    Being  advised  to  take  a  long  sea  voyage  as  a 
cure  for  a  malady  in  the  eyes,  he  quitted  Dublin  about  the  yeai 
1833,  and  for  a  lengthened  period  led  a  singularly  adventurous 
and  chequered  life.    He  first  went  to  Australia,  where  for  a  I  Lme 
he  combined  the  functions  of  backwoodsman  and  herdsman, 
music  being  wholly  laid  aside.    Accident  placed  him,  however, 
on  one  occasion  in  circumstances  to  hear,  at  Sydney,  some 
amateur  playing  of  one  of  Haydn's  string  quartettes.     It  re- 
awakened early  associations  ;  and  he  resolved  to  employ  his 
musical  abilities  as  a  means  of  livelihood.    He  gave  concerts, 
himself  playing  the  violin  ;  and  having  won  much  distinction  as 
a  musician,  proceeded  to  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  where  suc- 
cess again  awaited  him.  Then  he  went  to  India,  where,  amongst 
other  events,  he  played  before  the  Court  of  Oude.    Crossing  lie' 
Pacific,  his  next  concerts  were  given  at  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  in 
South  America.    Thence  journeying  over  the  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes,  he  reached  Buenos  Ayres  and  other  towns,  where  his 
violin-playing  was  regarded  as  of  a  higher  order  than  had  ever 
before  been  heard  in  South  America.    His  next  principal  places 
of  performance  were  Havana,  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico,  Mexico,  New 
Orleans,  and  New  York.    At  the  last-named  city,  about  eleven 
years  after  (putting  his  native  country,  he  married  Miss  Helen 
Stepel,  a  pianist.    His  own  performance  on  the  pianoforte  was 
only  a  little  less  excellent  than  on  the  violin  ;  and  as  a  concert- 
giver  and  music  director  he  was  in  much  repute.    In  1845  he 
came  to  London,  but  could  not  hold  his  ground  against  the  great 
instrumentalists  always  to  be  heard  here.    Then  it  was  that  he 
turned  his  attention  to  composing,  and  speedily  produced  his 
'  Maritana,'  in  three  acts,  founded  on  the  Spanish  story  of  '  Don 
Coosar  de  Bazan.'    This  met  with  great  success,  and  has  ever 
since  been  popular.    It  was  followed  in  1847,  by  'Matilda  of 
Hungary,'  an  opera  which  failed  to  hit  the  public  taste.  He 
made  two  visits  to  the  continent,  and  superintended  the  bring- 
ing out  of  his  operas  at  Vienna.  He  ivndertook  to  write  an  opera 
for  the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris  ;  but  while  preparing  it,  another 
attack  of  illness  sent  him  on  another  sea  voyage  in  search  of 
health.    He  went  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1849,  gave  concerts  there, 
then  at  New  Orleans,  then  at  New  York.    Having  saved  some 
money,  he  unfortunately  invested  it  in  a  pianoforte  manufactory 
at  New  York  ;  lost  it  all  in  1852  ;  resumed  his  concerts  ;  and 
returned  in  1853  to  England,  where  his  chief  employment  for 
seven  years  was  composing  a  large  mass  of  vocal  and  instrumen- 
tal music,  chiefly  for  voice  and  pianoforte.  In  1859  he  produced 
'  Lurline,'  an  opera  in  three  acts.    This,  and  '  Maritana,'  were 
the  only  two  operas  of  his  which  had  marked  success  ;  although 
he  himself  preferred  the  'Amber  Witch/  produced  in  1861. 
Another  opera  was  the  '  Desert  Plower,'  produced  in  1863. 
He  contributed  numerous  pieces  to  '  Chappell's  Musical  Maga- 
zine,' and  other  publications.    An  incurable  malady  attacked 
him  ;  he  went  to  France  in  1864,  and  died  at  the  Chateau 
de  Bagen,  Haute  Garonne,  October  12th,  1865.    His  remains, 
were  brought  to  England,  and  buried  on  the  23rd  at  Kensal 
Green.     The  names  of  five  operas  are  mentioned,  which  Mr. 
Wallace  left  in  an  unfinished  state,  viz.,  '  The  King's  Page,' 
'  Estrella,'  '  The  Maid  of  Zurich,'  '  Gulnare,'  and  '  Olga.' 

WALLICH,  NATHANIEL,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  [E.  C.  vol.  vi. 
col.  1029.] 

WALTERS,  EDWARD,  architect,  was  born  in  London, 
December,  1808.  His  father,  Mr.  John  Walters,  was  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholomew  Lane,  Shadwell  Church, 
and  other  well-known  buildings,  but  dying  early,  Edward  was 
placed  in  the  office  of  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  and  he  was  afterwards  suc- 
cessively in  the  offices  of  Messrs.  T.  Cubitt,  Lewis  Vulliamy,  and 
J.  Walker,    In  1832  he  went  to  Constantinople  to  superintend 


for  Sir  John  Rennie  the  erection  of  various  works  for  the 
Turkish  Government.     Leaving  Constantinople  in  1837,  he 
returned  home  by  way  of  Smyrna,  Malta,  Sicily,  and  Italy. 
After  some  hesitation,  he  decided  to  settle  in  Manchester,  1839, 
led  thereto  partly  by  a  friendship  he  had  formed  at  Constanti-  <j 
nople  with  Richard  Cobdcn  ;  and  one  of  his  first  works  of  any 
consequence  in  Manchester  was  a  warehouse  he  erected  for  Mr. 
Cobden  in  Mosley  Street.    Mr.  Walters  made  but  slow  progress 
for  some  years,  but  when  his  rare  ability  was  recognised  he  rose 
rapidly,  and  for  many  years  held  the  position  of  leading  archi- 
tect in  the  city.    He  erected  some  mansions  of  a  superior 
character  ;  several  dissenting  churches  and  chapels,  and  a  few 
public  buildings  ;  but  his  speciality  was  in  the  large  and  stately 
warehouses  which  now  form  so  striking  a  feature  in  the  street 
architecture  of  Manchester.  Before  Mr.  VValters's  time  the  ware-  ] 
houses  of  Manchester  were  large,  plain,  common-place,  brick 
buildings,  for  the  most  part  mean  and  repulsive,  rather  than 
attractive.    Mr.  Walters  saw  that,  from  their  size,  the  wealth  of 
the  firms  to  which  they  belonged,  and  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness transacted  in  them,  they  afforded  ample  opportunity  for 
architectural  character.    He  selected  as  his  model  the  Italian 
Renaissance  palaces  which  Barry  had  shown  might  be  easily 
modified  and  adapted  to  English  urban  purposes,  and  he  surprised 
the  citizens  by  the  stateliness,  brightness,  vigour,  and  solidity  of 
aspect  of  his  early  buildings  of  this  class  ;  and  notably  those  of 
Messrs.  Schwabe  ;  Cooke  ;  James  Brown,  Portland  Street,  and 
Keershaw,  Leese,  and  Co.    The  desire  for  such  buildings  spread 
fast  and  far,  as  it  was  seen  that  warehouses  of  this  kind  not  only 
gave  a  certain  stamp  of  solidity  to  a  firm,  hut  were  admirably 
adapted  for  the  display  of  goods  and  the  transactions  of  business. 
Mr.  Walters  found  himself  with  more  commissions  on  his  hands 
than  he  could  well  execute.    All  his  many  warehouses  are 
Italian  Renaissance  in  style,  with  great  differences  of  elevation, 
outline,  mouldings,  and  decoration,  but  all  treated  broadly,  with 
special  reference  to  the  site,  the  business,  and  the  cost ;  all 
unnecessary  pretence  being  studiously  avoided.    His  chief  pub- 
lic building  was  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  completed  in  1856,  on  the 
whole,  one  of  the  best  buildings  yet  erected  in  this  country  for 
the  holding  of  public  meetings.    Another  good  building  of  this 
class  was  the  Warrington  Public  Hall,  completed  in  1861.  The 
Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  Mosley  Street,  a  very  elegant 
structure,  the  London,  Liverpool,  and  Globe  Insurance  Office, 
and  some  of  the  Midland  Railway  stations  were  also  successful 
modifications  of  his  favourite  Italian  style.  His  chief  ecclesiasti- 
cal edifice  was  Cavendish  Chapel,  but  Gothic  was  not  his  forte  ; 
and  when,  in  the  competition  for  the  Manchester  Assize  Courts 
his  carefully  elaborated  classic  design  was  rejected  for  Mr. 
Waterhouse's  brilliant  Gothic  one,  and  Gothic  energy  was 
successfully  invading  even  the  warehouse  region  in  which  he  had 
long  reigned  unquestioned  monarch,  he  felt  it  time  to  retire.  In 
1865  he  transferred  his  business  to  his  pupils,  Messrs.  Barker 
and  Ellis,  and  by  visits  and  travel,  and  spending  his  winters  in 
Italy,  he  sought  to  recruit  his  health.    He  died  at  Brighton  of 
pleurisy  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1872.  (Builder,  March  16th, 
1872,  where  is  a  complete  list  of  his  buildings.) 

WAN-WANG,  the  founder  of  the  Chinese  dynasty  of  Chow, 
was  born,  according  to  their  chronology,  about  1230,  B.C.  Like 
Confucius,  he  traced  his  pedigree  back  to  the  seini-fabulous  Em- 
peror Hoang-ty.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Ki-ly,  as  governor  of 
Chow,  in  1185,  B.C.  By  Ti-y,  the  last  emperor  but  one  of  the 
Shang  dynasty,  he  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  Chinese 
army  ;  but  Chow-sin,  son  and  successor  of  Shang,  jealous  of 
Wan- Wang's  power  and  popularity,  threw  him  into  prison,  1145, 
B.C.,  where  he  remained  three  years.  Whilst  in  confinement  he 
wrote  a  commentary,  1  Keaou,'  on  the  lines  of  Fou-hi,  which 
still  exists,  and  is  esteemed  by  the  Chinese  one  of  their  chief 
classics.  When  released  and  restored  to  his  dignities,  Wan-wang 
betook  himself  to  his  principality,  reduced  to  obedience  several 
subordinate  chieftains,  formed  a  powerful  army,  and  became  vir- 
tually independent,  having  obtained  from  the  emperor  the  right 
to  make  war  and  peace.  Chinese  books  dwell  on  his  military 
qualities,  the  splendour  of  his  court,  his  patronage  of  learning 
his  wisdom,  clemency,  and  various  virtues.  He  died  about 
1133,  B.C.,  at  the  age  of  97,  having  governed  the  Chow  country 
for  fifty  years.  His  son,  Woo-wang,  permitted  the  tyrant  Chow- 
sin  to  reign  for  a  few  years,  when  he  deposed  him  and  became 
the  first  Emperor  of  China  and  of  the  Chow  dynasty  ;  but 
Wan-wang  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  the  actual  founder  of 
the  dynasty.  In  course  of  time  divine  honours  were  decreed  to 
Wan-wang,  and  temples  erected  to  his  honour  throughout  the 
empire. 
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*  WAPPERS,  BARON  GUSTAF,  an  eminent  Belgian 
painter,  was  born  at  Antwerp,  August  23rd,  1803.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  M.  Van  Bree,  and  a  student  in  the  Antwerp  Aca- 
demy, but  completed  his  studies  in  Paris.  His  picture  of  '  The 
Devotion  of  the  Burgomasters  of  Leyden,'  exhibited  in  1830, 
at  ( nice  secured  his  position.  He  has  since  painted  a  large  num- 
ber of  religious  pictures,  several  of  them  for  churches  ;  historical, 
genre,  and  poetical  subjects  ;  and  portraits  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  and  other  distinguished  persons.  His  historical  pictures 
refer  chiefly  to  Belgian  history,  but  he  has  painted  two  or  three 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Charles  I.,  one  of  which  is  in  the 
Musee  Royal  of  Belgium,  and  some  of  other  periods  of  English 
history.  For  the  King  of  the  French,  Louis  Philippe,  he 
painted  '  The  Defence  of  the  Island  of  Rhodes  by  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,'  now  at  Versailles  ;  and  he  has  re- 
ceived commissions  from  Queen  Victoria,  In  his  own  country 
Wappers  has  obtained  abundant  honour.  He  is  member  of 
the  several  academies ;  was  first  professor,  and  from  1846  to 
1850,  director  of  the  Academy  of  Antwerp  ;  was  created  Baron 
in  1847  ;  is  portrait  painter  to  the  King,  and  commander  of 
the  order  of  Leopold.  He  is  also  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  France,  knight  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  Prussia,  the 
Royal  Order  of  Bavaria,  the  Order  of  Christ  of  Portugal,  &c. 

WARD,  SIR  HENRY  GEORGE,  G.C.M.G.  [E.  C.  vol.  vi. 
col.  523],  died  at  Madras,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1860. 

WARD,  JAMES,  R.A.  [E.  O.  vol.  vi.,  col.  521].  This  re- 
markable painter  died  at  his  residence,  Roundcroft  Cottage, 
Cheshunt,  on  the  17th  of  November,  1859,  having  just  completed 
his  90th  year:  he  was  born,  October  the  23rd,  1769,  not  1770, 
as  stated  in  the  above  memoir.  His  largest  and  best  picture, 
'  Alderney  Bull,  Cow,  and  Calf,'  noticed  in  the  original  memoir 
(col.  522),  was  purchased  in  1862  for  the  National  Gallery,  where 
are  also  his  '  Council  of  Horses,'  painted  in  1848,  and  '  Lake  and 
Tower  in  De  Tabley  Park,'  painted  in  1814. 

WARD,  NATHANIEL  BAGSHAW,  botanist,  son  of  Stephen 
Smith  Ward,  a  medical  practitioner  in  the  East  End  of  London, 
where  the  son  was  born  August  13,  1791.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
bis  father  sent  him  upon  a  voyage  to  Jamaica.  An  excursion 
into  the  interior  introduced  him  to  its  palms  and  ferns,  and 
thenceforward  the  study  of  botany  became  the  chief  occupation 
of  his  leisure  hours.  At  an  early  date  his  house  in  Weliclose- 
sipiare  became  known  by  the  varied  vegetation  by  which  it  was 
surrounded.  The  climate  of  Eastern  London,  however,  and 
more  particularly  the  impurity  of  the  air,  were  sources  of  con- 
stant disappointment.  In  the  summer  of  1829  he  happened  to 
place  the  chrysalis  of  a  moth  in  a  glass  bottle,  covered  by  a  lid, 
lor  the  purpose  of  watching  the  development  of  the  perfect 
insect.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  mould  there  appeared  two 
specks  of  vegetation,  which  proved  to  be  a  fern  and  a  grass. 
Their  remarkably  healthy  appearance  at  once  attracted  his 
notice  ;  but  it  required  years  of  observation  and  experiment  for 
him  to  determine  what  the  physical  conditions  were  that  con- 
duced to  this  healthiness.  The  result  was  the  now  well-known 
"  closed  or  Wardian  case,"  the  principle  of  which  mainly  con- 
sists in  affording  the  plants  a  proper  supply  of  light  and  moisture, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  protected  from  atmospheric  im- 
purities and  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  Among  the  earliest 
applications  of  these  cases  to  the  transport  of  living  plants 
between  distant  countries  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Captain 
Mallard,  who,  about  forty  years  ago,  brought  from  Sydney  a 
collection  of  Australian  plants  for  the  Messrs.  Loddiges  ;  and 
that  of  John  Williams,  the  Polynesian  missionary,  who  took  the 
Chinese  banana  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  seat  at  Chats- 
worth  to  the  Samoan  or  Navigator's  Islands,  whence  it  was 
carried  by  the  Rev.  George  Pritchard  to  the  Friendly  Islands 
and  the  Fiji,  and  has  thus  prevented  the  recurrence  of  those 
famines  to  which  those  islands  had  been  previously  subject.  The 
chief  use  of  these  cases  has,  perhaps,  been  in  the  introduction  of 
the  tea  and  cinchona  plants  into  India.  The  cinchona  is  now 
extensively  cultivated  on  the  Neilgherries.  The  cases  have  also 
been  of  signal  service  to  horticulturists,  to  botanical  gardens, 
and  to  the  amateur  gardeners  of  large  towns.  In  a  modified 
form  they  have  lately  been  used  for  vivaria,  and  it  is  thought 
they  may  serve  for  the  transport  of  insects  and  the  smaller 
animals.  Mr.  Ward's  first  publication  on  the  subject  appears  to 
have  been  in  1836,  in  a  letter  to  the  late  Sir  William  Hooker, 
printed  in  the  '  Companion  to  the  Botanic  Magazine '  for  May  of 
that  year.  In  1838  Professor  Faraday  made  it  the  subject  of  a 
lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution.  In  1842  appeared  the  first 
edition  of  Mr.  Ward's  work,  'On  the  Growth  of  Plants  in 
-.losely-glazed  Cases.'    He  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Linnean 


Society  in  1817,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1852.  He  had  a 
large  medical  practice,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was 
associated  with  the  Apothecaries  Society  of  London  ;  first 
as  superintendent  of  the  gardens  at  Chelsea,  most  of  the  im- 
provements in  which  were  made  at  his  suggestion  ;  then  as 
examiner  in  botany  ;  then  as  master  ;  and  lastly,  as  treasurer. 
His  hospitable  home  at  Clapham  Rise  is  described  by  Dr. 
Hooker  as  "  the  most  frequented  metropolitan  resort  of  natu- 
ralists from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  since  the  time  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks."  From  the  earlier  gatherings  in  Wellclose- 
square  originated  in  1840  the  Microscopical  Society  of  London. 
His  fine  collection  of  dried  plants,  to  which,  his  friend  the  late 
Dr.  W.  H.  Harvey  had  largely  contributed,  was  in  part  pur- 
chased by  the  British  Museum  after  his  death.  He  died  at  St. 
Leonard's,  June  4,  1868. 

(Anniversary  Address  to  the  Linnean  Society,  1869,  by.  J. 
Bentham  ;  Gardener's  Chronicle;  Medical  Gazette,  &c.) 

WARINGTON,  ROBERT,  chemist,  was  born  at  Sheerness, 
September  7,  1807,  and  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School, 
London.  In  1822  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Cooper,  a  manu- 
facturing chemist.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  London  University.  From  1831  to  1839  he 
was  the  chemist  to  Messrs.  Truman,  Hanbury,  and  Buxton,  the 
brewers.  In  1842  he  took  the  position  of  chemical  operator  to 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Budleigh  Salterton,  November  12,  1867.  He  was 
an  active  co-operator  in  the  formation  of  the  Chemical  and 
Cavendish  Societies,  as  also  of  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry. 
He  has  assisted  in  the  revision  and  drawing  up  of  most  of  the 
English  Pharmacopoeias.  The  'British  Pharmacopoeias  '  of  1864 
and  1867  Avere,  to  a  large  extent,  written  by  him.  He  wrote 
many  chemical  papers.  One  of  the  subjects  which  occupied  his 
attention  for  several  years  was  the  mutually  compensating 
operations  which  animals  and  plants  exercise  on  the  medium 
inhabited  by  them  :  for  instance,  animals  which  would  die  in  a 
vessel  of  water  when  they  alone  tenant  it,  will  thrive  if  plants 
grow  in  the  same  water.  His  observations,  which  appeared  in 
the  '  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,'  had  a  marked 
influence  in  popularising  the  employment  of  aquaria.  His  latest 
paper  was  a  valuable  one  on  the  same  subject.  It  appeared  in 
the  'Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society'  for  1867,  under  the  title 
of  'On  some  alterations  in  the  Composition  of  Carbonate  of 
Lime  Waters  depending  on  the  influence  of  vegetation,  animal 
life,  and  seasons.'  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  portable  micro- 
scope known  by  his  name. 

WASHINGTON,  JOHN  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.  col.  549],  was  pro- 
moted to  be  rear-admiral  in  1862.  He  died  at  Frascati,  Septem- 
ber 16,  1863. 

WATERTON,  CHARLES,  naturalist,  was  born  at  Walton 
Hall,  June  3,  1782,  and  educated  first  at  a  school  at  Tudhoe, 
near  Durham,  and  then  at  the  College  belonging  to  the  Jesuits 
at  Stonyhurst,  in  Lancashire.  In  1S04  he  went  to  Surinam, 
and  from  this  year  until  1824,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  visits 
to  his  home,  he  rambled  about  South  America.  Although  he 
did  not  attain  to  much  distinction  as  a  scientific  man,  he  was 
well  known  as  a  good  and  enthusiastic  field  naturalist,  and  as  he 
also  had  a  spirited  style  of  writing,  his' Account  of  Wanderings 
in  South  America,  the  North-west  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Antilles,  in  1812,  1816,  1820,  and  1824,  &c.,'  8vo,  London,  1828, 
became  popular.  Being  endowed  with  remarkable  boldness,  he 
frequently  had  personal  contests  with  some  of  the  larger  animals. 
Thus,  in  his  desire  to  procure  an  alligator's  skin  without  any 
shot-holes  in  it,  he  captured  one  by  bridling  it,  mounting  on  its 
back,  and  compelling  it  to  go  the  way  he  wished.  He  also  wrote 
'  Essays  on  Natural  History  '  in  three  series,  of  which  an  edition 
appeared  in  1871,  with  an  account  of  his  life  by  N.  Moore,  based 
largely  upon  autobiographical  notes.  He  was  very  eccentric  and 
abstemious  in  his  habits.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  lie  re- 
sided at  Walton  Hall,  which  stands  on  a  small  island.  Here  he 
had  a  large  number  of  pets.  Even  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of 
the  island  shared  his  attentions ;  for  he  gave  strict  orders  that 
nothing  should  be  killed  or  destroyed  ;  so  that  the  rabbits,  spar- 
rows, &c,  roamed  unmolested.    He  died  May  27,  1865. 

WATT,  JAMES  HENRY.  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.  col.  569.]  This 
distinguished  line  engraver  died  on  the  18th  of  May,  1867, 
aged  68. 

WATTS,  ALARIC  ALEXANDER  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.  col.  570], 
died  on  the  6th  of  April,  1864,  having  just  completed  his  65tU 
year. 

*  WATTS,  GEORGE  FREDERICK,  R.A.,  an  eminent  his- 
torical and  portrait  painter,  was  born  in  London  in  1S18,  and 
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studied  at  the  Koyal  Academy.  His  name  occurs  in  the  exhibi- 
tion catalogues  as  early  as  1836  ;  but  lie  first  obtained  notice  in 
1843,  when,  at.  the  Cartoon  Competition,  his  'Caractacus' 
secured  a  first-class  prize  of  300£.  Mr.  Watts  then  went  to  Italy, 
in  order  to  study  the  great  masters  of  religious  and  historical 
painting,  and  in  so  doing  acquired  a  bias  for  the  severe  early 
Itoinan  manner  which  lias  characterised  his  subsequent  produc- 
tions. On  his  return  to  England  he  engaged  in  the  Fine  Arts 
Competition  of  1847,  and  was  again  successful,  his  oil  painting 
of  'Alfred  encouraging  the  Saxons  to  resist  the  Danish  Invaders' 
hav  ing  been  awarded  a  Gist-class  premium  of  bOOl.,  and  pur- 
chased! by  the  commissioners.  But  though  thus  successful  in  the 
competitions,  Mr.  Watts  was  only  employed  to  paint  one  of  the 

actual  decorations  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament — the:  fresco 
of  St.  George,  in  the  Poets'  Hall.  Mr.  Watts  has,  however,  had 
other  opportunities  afforded  him  for  displaying  his  power  in 
mural  painting.  His  most  important  work  of  the  kind  is  '  The 
School  of  Legislation,'  in  the  great  hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  a 
picture  in  which  are  assembled  the  chief  lawgivers  of  eveiy  age 
and  country,  somewhat  in  the  manner  in  which  Raffaelle  has 
assembled  the  great  teachers  of  religion  in  his  'School  of  Theo- 
logy.' The  Lincoln's  Inn  fresco  is  the  largest  yet  executed  in 
tins  country,  being  50  feet  by  34  feet.  Another  fresco  by  Mr. 
Watts  is  the  Majesty  in  the  church  of  St.  James  the  Less,  West- 
minster. His  easel  pictures  are  mostly  of  classical  and  poetical 
subjects,  and  display  subtlety  as  well  as  refinement  of  thought, 
and  breadth  of  treatment :  they  include  such  subjects  as — '  Fata 
Morgana;'  '  Life's  Illusions  ;'  'Virginia;'  '  Ariadne  ;' '  Thetis ;' 
'The  Wife  of  Pygmalion;'  '  Orpheus  and  Eurydice;'  'The 
Red  Cross  Knight  and  Una ; '  '  The  Meeting  of  Jacob  and 
Esau  ;'  '  The  Return  of  the  Dove.'  Mr.  Watts  has  of  late  years 
painted  several  portraits,  which  differ  much  from  the  fashion- 
able style  of  portraiture,  aiming  rather  at  severe  truth  than 
brilliancy.  He  is  understood  to  be  engaged  on  a  series  of  heads 
of  eminent  contemporaries,  of  which  those  of  Tennyson,  Sir  H. 
Lawrence,  Millais,  Leighton,  &c,  have  been  exhibited.  He  has 
also  exhibited  a  marble  bust  of  Clytie.  Mr.  Watts  was  elected 
A.R.A.  in  1868  and  R.A.  in  1870. 

WATTS,  THOMAS,  keeper  of  printed  books  in  the  British 
Museum,  was  born  in  London  in  1811,  and  was  educated  at  a 
school  in  Finsbury,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Lymington.  At  an  early  age 
he  showed  a  marked  fondness  for,  and  facility  in  acquiring  lan- 
guages, a  passion  for  reading,  and  readiness  in  writing  both  prose 
and  verse.  On  leaving  school  he  continued  the  habit  of  diligent 
self-culture,  and  added  to  Latin,  Greek  and  French,  a  mastery 
over  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  German,  and  afterwards 
of  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  Icelandic,  Russian,  Polish,  and 
Hungarian.  A  constant  and  laborious  student  in  the  reading- 
room  of  the  British  Museum,  when  readers  were  comparatively 
few,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  museum  authorities  and  was 
invited  by  Mr.  Baber,  then  keeper  of  the  printed  books,  to  exa- 
mine and  catalogue  a  collection  of  Russian  books,  which  had 
been  purchased  on  his  recommendation,  and  the  way  in  which 
he  executed  the  commission  led  to  his  appointment,  in  January, 
1838,  as  assistant  in  the  library.  Whilst  conscientiously  fulfill- 
ing the  duties  of  this  laborious  and  ill-remunerated  post,  he 
devoted  all  his  spare  hours  to  linguistic  and  literary  studies,  and 
added  to  his  store  on  the  one  hand,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persian, 
Turkish,  Chinese,  Sanskrit,  and  at  least  the  principles  of  the 
oriental  languages  generally ;  and  on  the  other,  Welsh,  Gaelic, 
Irish,  and  other  Celtic  tongues.  Gradually  rising  in  position  in 
the  library,  Mr.  Watts  came  to  be  regarded  by  Mr.  Panizzi,  who 
had  succeeded  to  Mr.  Baber's  post,  and  who  afterwards  became 
principal  librarian,  as  his  most  efficient  auxiliary  in  re-arranging 
and  improving  the  library.  As  a  librarian,  indeed,  Mr.  Watts 
was  probably  unrivalled.  His  rare  knowledge  of  languages,  of 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  familiar  with  nearly  forty,  and  to 
have  known  the  best  books  and  the  best  editions  of  them  in 
each,  his  prodigious  memory  and  capacity  for  classification  and 
organisation,  enabled  him  to  accomplish  tasks  which  any  other 
man  would  have  shrunk  from  attempting,  and  failed  in  if  he  had 
tried.  The  special  duty  of  arranging  the  library  was  devolved 
on  him,  and  "  for  nearly  twenty  years  every  book  that  was  ac- 
quired by  the  museum  passed  through  his  hands  for  the  purpose 
of  classification.  It  is  believed  that  more  than  400,000  volumes 
[this  was  stated  by  Mr.  Watts  himself,  Art.  British  Museum, 
E.  O,  Arts  and  Sciences  Div.,  vol.  ii.  col.  387]  were  examined  and 
classified  by  Mr.  Watts  during  the  period  that  he  was  so  engaged." 
(Cowtan's  '  Memories  of  the  British  Museum,'  p.  287.)  On  the 
construction  of  the  new  reading-room,  the  arrangement  of  the 
large  library  of  reference  placed  in  it  was  made  by  him.  The 


selection  of  books  for  purchase  was  an  important  part  of  his  offi- 
cial duty,  on  which  he  entered,  and  which  he  continued,  with 
singular  zeal.  "  The  object,"  as  he  observed  in  an  official  letter 
addressed  to  Sir  Antonio  Panizzi,  and  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  "  the  object  which  has  been  kept  in  view 
during  the  last  three  and  twenty  years  has  been  to  bring 
together  from  all  quarters  the  useful,  the  elegant,  and  the 
curious  literature  of  every  language  ;  to  unite  with  the  best 
English  library  in  England  or  the  world,  the  best  Russian 
library  out  of  Russia,  the  best  German  out  of  Germany,  the  best 
Spanish  out  of  Spain,  and  so  for  every  language,  from  Italian  to 
Icelandic,  from  Polish  to  Portuguese.  In  five  of  the  languages  in 
which  it  now  claims  this  species  of  supremacy — in  Russian,  Polish, 
Hungarian,  Danish,  and  Swedish — I  believe  I  may  say  that,  with 
the  exception  of  perhaps  fifty  volumes,  every  book  that  has  been 
purchased  by  the  museum  within  the  last  three-and-twenty 
years,  has  been  purchased  at  my  suggestion.  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  reflecting  that  every  future  student  of  the  less-known  litera- 
ture of  Europe  will  find  riches  where  I  found  poverty  ;  though, 
of  course,  the  collection  in  all  these  languages  together  forms 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  vast  accumulations  that  have  been 
added  to  the  library  during  your  administration  and  that  of  your 
successor."  And  this  object,  he  was  able  to  say,  had  been  accom- 
plished. "  The  museum  is  now  supposed  to  possess  .... 
the  best  library  in  every  European  language  out  of  the  territory 
in  which  that  language  is  vernacular."  (Art.  British  Museum, 
E.  C.  Arts  &  Sciences  Div.  vol.  ii.  col.  385.) 

Mr.  Watts  was  appointed  the  first  superintendent  of  the  new 
Reading  Room,  and  his  services  were  of  especial  value  in  facilitat- 
ing the  new  arrangements  ;  but  he  found  the  employment  irk- 
some and  welcomed  his  transfer  to  the  more  congenial  duty  of 
the  library  proper.  In  1866  he  was  promoted  to  be  keeper  of 
the  printed  books,  and  at  once  addressed  himself  with  ardour  to 
the  task  of  bringing  up  the  collections  to  his  idea  of  a  perfect 
library.  His  labours  were  incessant,  and  he  regarded  with  a 
pardonable  pride  the  results.  "  Wait  another  three  years !"  he  said 
to  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  in  the  summer  of  1869.  A  month 
or  two  later,  he  went  for  his  annual  holiday  into  South  Wales. 
He  was  out  of  health,  but  he  looked  forward  with  confidence  to 
the  effect  of  change  of  air  and  scenery.  A  slip  from  a  carriage 
as  he  was  alighting  at  the  Crown  Hotel,  Bridgenorth,  caused  what 
seemed  but  a  slight  injury  to  his  right  leg.  Rest  and  local 
medical  treatment  failing  to  arrest  the  inflammation,  he  returned 
to  London.  He  seemed  to  improve,  but  an  attack  of  heart 
disease  supervening,  he  expired  almost  suddenly  on  the  8th  of 
September,  1869,  at  his  residence  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
was  interred  that  day  week  in  Highgate  Cemetery. 

As  may  be  supposed,  Mr.  Watts's  incessant  official  occupation, 
the  many  calls  upon  his  attention  when  his  official  duties  were 
nominally  over,  and  the  time  required  for  the  maintenance  and  ex- 
tension of  his  prodigious  range  and  variety  of  knowledge — and  to 
the  last  he  was  acquiring  with  the  zeal  of  the  youngest  student — 
left  him  little  leisure  for  original  composition.  No  independent 
work,  indeed,  bears  his  name.  Yet  he  wrote  much,  and  all  that 
he  wrote  was  valuable.  At  an  early  age  he  commenced  to  con- 
tribute to  periodical  literature,  and  if  there  were  a  complete  list 
of  his  papers  many  of  them  would  be  found  in  unexpected  quar- 
ters. Thus,  in  a  series  of  papers  on  the  British  Museum,  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  the  '  Mechanics'  Magazine '  for  1836  and 
1837,  he  pointed  out  the  advantages  offered  by  the  vacant 
quadrangle  of  the  building  as  the  site  of  "  a  reading-room  of 
ample  dimensions,  surrounded  on  all  four  sides  by  galleries  for 
the  books,  communicating  with  each  other  and  lighted  from  the 
top,"  an  idea  which  afterwards  suggested  itself  to  Mr.  Panizzi, 
and  which  in  his  hands  resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  present 
magnificent  Reading  Room.  In  one  of  his  early  papers  he  showed 
that  a  newspaper  in  the  museum,  which  was  supposed  to'  be  the 
earliest  pubhshed,  'The  English  Mercurie'  of  1558,  is  an  entire 
fabrication.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Transactions 
of  the  Philological  Society,  his  papers  on  the  English,  on  the 
Russian,  and  on  the  Hungarian  languages  being  particularly 
valuable  ;  the  last,  indeed,  procured  his  immediate  election  into 
the  Hungary  Academy.  To  the  unfinished  '  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary' of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
he  contributed  many  memoirs.  To  the  '  English  Cycloptedia,' 
Mr.  Watts  was  one  of  the  most  valued  contributors.  He  fur- 
nished a  very  large  number  of  lives  of  northern  worthies  to  the 
Biographical  Division,  whilst  for  the  Division  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
he  wrote,  among  others,  the  almost  exhaustive  articles,  British 
Museum  ;  Libraries  ;  and  Welsh  Language  and  Literature,  the 
last  of  which  was  reprinted  for  private  circulation.    But  the 
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articles  he  wrote,  valuable  as  they  are  (and  they  are  models  of 
their  kind),  were  far  from  being  the  only,  or  even  the  chief,  as- 
sistance he  rendered  to  a  work  in  which  from  the  first  he  took  a 
singularly  warm  interest.  Mr.  Watta  also  wrote  some  valuable 
p  ipers  in  the  'Athenseum'  and  other  journals,  and  a  few  articles 
in  reviews — one  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  was  that  on 
Cyclopaedias  in  the  'Quarterly  Review'  for  April,  1863,  probably 
the  most  learned  and  comprehensive  essay  on  the  subject  ever 
published. 

•  WAUGH,  SIR  ANDREW  SCOTT,  geographical  sur- 
veyor, was  born  in  1810.  He  entered  the  corps  of  Bengal 
Engineers  in  1827,  and  joined  the  great  trigonometrical  sur- 
vey of  India  in  1832.  He  conducted  the  Rangheer  series  of 
observations,  which  he  began  in  1834,  and  completed.  He  then 
continued  the  great  arc  series  to  the  head  of  the  Amua  Series 
through  the  Terai  country.  In  1843  he  succeeded  Sir  G. 
Everest  as  Surveyor-General  of  India  and  Superintendent  of 
the  Trigonometrical  Survey ;  and  his  first  undertaking  was  the 
completion  of  Sir  G.  Everest's  project  for  the  triangulation  of 
the  region  between  the  great  arc  series  and  Calcutta.  This  was 
completed  by  his  measurement  of  the  Sona  Khoda  base.  He 
then  made  a  gridiron  of  triangulations  west  of  the  great  arc 
series,  which  not  only  extended  over  a  far  larger  area  than  the 
one  devised  by  Sir  George  Everest,  but  comprised  a  country  re- 
markably difficult  for  surveying  on  account  of  its  mountainous 
character.  It  was  commenced  in  1847- — 48.  In  1856  he  insti- 
tuted a  series  of  levelling  operations  to  determine  the  heights 
of  the  base  lines  of  the  interior.  His  writings  are  almost 
wholly  connected  with  the  survey,  consisting  of  reports,  and 
survey  observations  ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  latter  are  un- 
published, but  form  part  of  several  of  the  MSS.  volumes  relating 
to  the  survey.  In  1856  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  awarded 
him  a  gold  medal  for  his  services,  and  in  1861  he  was  knighted 
for  the  same  reason  ;  and,  having  been  appointed  major-general, 
retired  from  active  service.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  Royal,  Royal 
Geographical  and  other  Societies. 

*  WAUTERS,  CHARLES  AUGUSTIN,  a  celebrated  Bel- 
gian painter,  was  born  at  Boom,  in  1811.  He  studied  in  the 
academies  of  Mechlin  and  Antwerp,  and  was  a  pupil  of  M.  Van 
Bree.  He  obtained  reputation  by  his  '  Departure  of  Columbus 
for  the  New  World,'  exhibited  at  Antwerp  in  1834,  and  has 
since  painted  a  great  many  historical,  religious,  and  poetical 
pictures,  of  which  it  will  be  enough  to  mention  '  The  Death  of 
.Mary  of  Brabant  ; '  '  Peter  the  Hermit  preaching  the  Crusade  ; ' 
'  The  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea  : '  '  Dante  and  Beatrice  ; '  genre 
subjects,  as  '  The  Day  after  the  Ball,'  and  'The  Bathers  ; '  and 
many  portraits.  M.  Wauters  was  for  some  years  director  of  the 
Mechlin  Academy.    He  is  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold. 

WAYLAND,  FRANCIS,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  American  professor 
and  writer,  was  born  at  New  York,  March  10th,  1796.  He 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1813,  studied  medicine  for  three 
or  four  years,  and  became  licentiate  ;  but  his  taste  leading  him 
towards  divinity,  he  entered  Andover  Theological  College,  ob- 
tained a  tutorship  in  Union  College,  and  in  1821  was  appointed 
pastor  in  the  Baptist  Church.  Without  relinquishing  his  pulpit 
duties,  he  accepted  in  1826  the  professorship  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  at  Union  College.  In  1827  he  was  appointed 
president  of  Brown  University,  Providence,  an  office  which  he 
.  tilled  for  twenty-eight  years.  His  great  desire  was  to  render  the 
university  .available  for  young  men  intended  for  commercial, 
manufacturing,  and  agricultural  pursuits,  and  not  to  confine  it, 
as  it  had  until  then  been,  to  students  in  the  learned  professions. 
The  difficulties  in  his  way  were  considerable,  but  he  succeeded 
,  in  introducing  marked  improvements.  He  resigned  his  presi- 
dency in  1855  ;  his  Sunday  preachings  as  a  Baptist  minister  con- 
tinued a  few  years  later.  Dr.  Way  land  (he  received  the  degree 
of  D.D.  in  1827,  and  that  of  LL.D.  in  1852)  exhibited  the  same 
diversity  of  subjects  in  his  published  works  as  in  his  studies  and 
professional  avocations.  The  following  writings  were  from  his 
pen  : — '  Elements  of  Moral  Science,'  1835,  abridged  for  the  use 
of  schools  in  1836  ;  '  Elements  of  Political  Economy,'  1837  ; 
'  University  Sermons,'  1838,  enlarged  and  republished  under  the 
title  '  Salvation  by  Christ,'  1858  ;  '  On  the  Limitation  of  Human 
Responsibility,'  1840;  'Thoughts  on  the  Collegiate  System  of 
the  United  States,'  1842  ;  '  Christianity  and  Slavery,'  a  contro- 
versy between  Dr.  Wayland  and  Dr.  Fuller,  in  which  the  former 
Ktrongly  advocated  the  anti-slavery  side,  1845;  'Life  of  the 
Rev.  Adoniram  Judson,  D.D.,'  2  vols.  1853  ;  '  Intellectual  Phi- 
losophy,'1854  ;  'Notes  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  the 
Baptists,'  1856  ;  'Occasional  Discourses,'  1858  ;  '  Letters  to  the 
Churches  on  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel,'  1863  ;  '  Memoir  of 
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Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,'  1804.  Dr.  Wayland  died  September 
26th,  1865,  while  preparing  a  new  edition  of  his '  Elements  of 
Moral  Science.' 

{Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Labours  of  F.  Wayland,  D.D.,  in- 
cluding a  Selection  from  his  Personal  Reminiscences  and  Corre- 
spondence, by  F.  Wayland,  jun.  2  vols.  8vo,  New  York,  1867.) 

WAYNE,  ANTHONY,  a  distinguished  American  general, 
was  born  at  East  Town,  Pennsylvania,  January  1st,  1745.  A 
land  surveyor  by  profession,  he  was,  in  1773,  elected  a  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly.  In  1775  he  joined  the  army, 
and  received  the  rank  of  colonel.  HeaccompaniedGeneralThomas 
into  Canada  in  the  spring  of  1776,  and  his  conspicuous  gallantry 
especially  in  the  affair  at  Three  Rivers,  did  much  to  lessen  the 
discredit  of  that  disastrous  expedition.  Wayne  was  created 
brigadier-general,  and  served  with  distinction  at  Brandy  wine, 
Monmouth,  &c.  For  a  daring  night  attack,  July,  1779,  on  a 
fortress  at  Stoney  Point,  on  the  Hudson,  he  received  the  thanks 
of  Congress  and  a  gold  medal.  His  retreat  from  a  superior 
British  force  at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  was  greatly  commended 
by  military  critics.  For  his  services  in  Georgia,  the  Legislature 
voted  him  a  valuable  farm.  After  the  peace  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Convention  for  considering  the 
federal  constitution.  His  last  employment  was  the  command  of 
the  war  with  the  North- Western  Indians  in  Ohio,  1792 — 95.  A 
few  months  after  its  successful  termination,  he  died  at  Presque 
Isle,  now  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  December,  1796. 

WEBBER,  JOHN,  R.A.,  was  born  in  London  in  1752.  His 
father,  a  Swiss,  settled  in  London  as  a  monumental  sculptor, 
sent  him  to  Paris  to  learn  painting.  He  returned  to  London 
in  1775,  entered  as  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  soon 
after  practised  as  a  landscape-painter.  He  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  draughtsman  to  the  last  expedition,  commanded  by 
Captain  Cook,  for  the  discovery  of  the  North-West  Passage,  which 
sailed  in  1776.  Webber  returned  to  England  in  1780,  and  was 
employed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  superintend  the 
execution  of  the  engravings  made  from  his  drawings.  He  after- 
wards pursued  with  success  his  calling  as  a  landscape-painter, 
and  engraved  and  published  on  his  own  account  a  series  of 
views  in  aquatint  of  the  principal  places  he  had  visited.  His 
pictures  are  carefully  drawn  and  finished,  but  exaggerated  in 
colour.  Webber  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1785,  and  R.A.  in  1790. 
He  died  May  the  29th,  1793.  Some  of  his  water-colour  draw- 
ings are  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

*  WEEKES,  HENRY,  R.A.,  was  born  at  Canterbury,  Kent, 
in  1807.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  sculptor  Behnes,  and  in  1823 
became  a  student  in  the  Royal  Academy.  On  leaving  Mr. 
Behnes,  he  was  engaged  as  assistant  by  Sir  Francis  Chantrey. 
On  the  death  of  Chantrey  in  1841,  Mr.  Weekes,  as  his  chief 
assistant,  was  entrusted  with  the  completion  of  his  principal 
unfinished  works.  From  that  time,  working  on  his  own  account, 
he  has  steadily  made  his  way  to  a  foremost  place  among  living 
English  sculptors.  Mr.  Weekes  has  executed  a  few  imaginative 
works,  as  the  bas-relief  of  '  Jacob's  Vision,'  1845  ;  '  The  Sup- 
pliant,' 1850  ;  '  The  Young  Naturalist,'  1857  ;  '  The  Mother's 
Kiss,'  1858;  'Ariel,'  1863;  'Luna,'  1866  ;  'Cleopatra,'  1869; 
the  colossal  statue  of  '  Sardanapalus,'  for  the  Egyptian  Hall  of 
the  Mansion  House,  and  one  of  the  great  groups  for  the  Albert 
Memorial.  But  Mr.  Weekes  is  better  known  by  his  memorial 
and  monumental  statues  and  busts.  Of  the  former  class  are 
Provost  Goodall,  for  Eton  College  ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ; 
Sir  Robert  Peel  ;  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton  ;  the  monuments  to  the  poet 
Shelley  and  his  wife,  Mary  Wollstonecraft  Shelley,  executed  in 
1853  for  the  Priory  Church,  Christchurch,  Hampshire  ;  Lord 
Bacon,  for  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  John  Hunter,  for  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ;  William  Harvey, 
for  the  Oxford  Museum  ;  Archbishop  Sumner,  for  Canterbury 
Cathedral  ;  Charles  II.,  for  the  New  Palace,  Westminster  ;  the 
Queen,  for  Calcutta.  His  busts  include — the  Queen  ;  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury  ;  Dr.  Buckland  ;  Professor  Sedgwick  ;  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis,  for  Westminster  Abbey  ;  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  ;  Mulready 
and  Stothard,  for  the  entrance-hall  of  the  National  Gallery  ;  R. 
Jones,  R.A.,  for  the  Royal  Academy  ;  and  many  other  distin- 
guished personages.  Mr.  Weekes  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1851, 
R.A.  in  1863.  He  is  the  author  of  a  '  Treatise  on  the  Fine  Aits 
Section  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.' 

WEISHAUPT,  ADAM,  a  German  jurist,  and  founder  of  the 
sect  of  the  Illuminati,  was  born  on  the  6th  of  February,  1748,  at 
Ingolstadt,  in  Bavaria,  and  was  educated  at  the  university  of  his 
native  town,  where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  the  faculty  of 
law  in  1768.  He  became  a  teacher  of  law  (repetent)  in  the  uni- 
versity ;  and  in   1772  and  1775  respectively  was  appointed 
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extraordinary  and  ordinary  professor  of  natural  law  and  of  canon 
law.  The  chair  of  canon  law  had  up  to  this  time  been  regarded 
as  a  pcculium  of  the  regular  clergy  ;  and  Weishaupt's  appoint- 
ment to  this  position  excited  considerable  enmity,  a  feeling  which 
he  reciprocated,  especially  against  the  Jesuits,  under  whose 
influence  and  at  whose  hands  he  had  received  his  earlier  educa- 
tion. He  associated  himself,  in  177G,  with  other  persons  of  a 
kindred  way  of  thinking,  in  an  order  of  men  called  llluminati, 
forming  with  them  a  powerful  secret  society  in  the  interests  of 
cosmopolitanism  and  universal  human  fraternity,  and  took 
advantage  of  the  popularity  which  his  lectures  commanded 
amongst  students  of  all  the  faculties  to  turn  his  chair  into  a  pro- 
paganda. From  his  lecture-room,  as  from  a  centre,  radiated  the 
principles  of  cosmopolitanism  until  they  had  spread  into  the 
whole  of  Germany  ;  and  in  1782  he  made  a  great  but  unsuccess- 
ful  attempt  to  amalgamate  his  order  with  that  of  the  Freemasons, 
for  which  purpose  he  attended  a  grand  masonic  congress  which 
assembled  in  the  last-named  year  at  Wilhelmsbad.  in  1784  the 
order  of  the  llluminati  was  suppressed,  in  common  with  other 
secret  societies,  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  in  the  following 
year  Weishaupt  was  deprived  of  his  professorship.  Hereupon 
he  found  a  patron  in  Ernest,  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  from  whom 
he  received  the  appointments  successively  of  legationsrath,  or 
embassy-counsellor,  and  of  hofrath,  or  aulic  counsellor.  Pro- 
fessor Weishaupt  died  at  Gotha  on  the  18th  of  November,  1830. 

His  principal  works  are  '  Jus  civile  privatum  ac  Determina- 
tiones  Juris  Boici,'  2  vols.  Iugolstadt,  1771—73;  an  Apology 
for  the  llluminati,  '  Apologie  der  Illuminaten,'  8vo,  Frankfurt 
and  Leipzig,  1786,  a  reply  to  a  work  produced  by  J.  von  Utz- 
schneider  ;  '  Apologie  des  Misvergmigens  nnd  Uebels,'  &c,  3 
parts,  8vo,  Frankfurt  and  Leipzig,  1787,  second  edition,  2  vols. 
8vo,  1790;  On  Materialism,  &c,  'Ueber  Materialismus  und 
Idealismus,'  8vo,  Niirnberg,  1787,  second  edition,  1788  ;  Intro- 
duction, &c,  '  Einleitung  zu  meiner  Apologie,'  8vo,  Frankfurt 
and  Leipzig,  1787  ;  the  Amended  System  of  the  llluminati, 
with  all  its  Orders  and  Degrees,  '  Das  verbesserte  System  der 
Illuminaten,  mit  alien  seinen  Einrichtungen  und  Graden,'  8vo, 
Frankfurt  and  Leipzig,  1787,  third  edition,  1818 ;  Supplementary 
Vindication  of  my  Purposes,  'Nachtrag  zur  Rechtfertigung 
meiner  Absichten,'  8vo,  Frankfurt  and  Leipzig,  1787  ;  Pytha- 
goras :  or,  a  Consideration  of  the  secret  Art  of  the  World  and 
of  Politics,  '  Pythagoras  :  oder,  Betrachtung  uber  die  gelieime 
Welt-  und  Regierungskunst,'  8vo,  Frankfurt  and  Leipzig,  1790  ; 
On  Truth  and  Moral  Perfection,  '  Ueber  Warheit  und  sittliche 
Vollkommenheit,'  3  vols.  8vo,  Ratisbon,  ]  793 — 97  ;  the  Lantern 
of  Diogenes,  &c,  'Die  Leuchte  des  Diogenes:  oder,  Prufung 
unserer  heutigen  Moralitiit  und  Auf  klarung,'  &c,  8vo,  Ratisbon 
and  Sulzbach,  1804  ;  Materials  towards  a  Knowledge  of  the 
World  and  of  Men,  'Materialien  zur  Beforderuug  der  Welt-  und 
Menschenkunde,'  3  vols.  8vo,  Gotha,  1810;  and  other  works  in 
politics,  philosophv,  and  jurisprudence. 

WEISSE,  CHRISTIAN  SAMUEL  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.  col.  583], 
mineralogist,  died  on  the  2nd  of  September,  1856,  aged  76. 

*WELLS,  HENRY  TANWORTH,  R.A.,  portrait-painter,  was 
born  in  London,  in  December,  1828.  After  practising  some 
years  as  a  miniature-painter,  he,  about  1860,  abandoned  that 
branch  of  art  for  full-sized  portraiture  in  oil,  and  soon  estab- 
lished his  position  among  the  leading  portrait  painters  of  the 
day.  He  has  since  exhibited  an  immense  number  of  portraits, 
not  always  of  persons  of  public  interest,  for  the  fidelity  of  his 
likenesses  and  the  elegance  of  his  manner  have  attracted  a  very 
wide  range  of  sitters  ;  but  among  his  pictures  have  been  some 
in  which  he  has  departed  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  por- 
traiture, as  in  '  Preparing  a  Tableau-Vivant :  Portraits  of 
Florence,  Mary,  and  Ada  Bell,'"  1865  ;  '  Volunteers  at  a  Firing- 
Point/  1866  ;  '  Earl  and  Countess  of  Spencer  at  a  Firing-Point, 
Wimbledon,'  which  has  been  engraved  ;  and  '  Letters  and  News 
at  the  Loch-side,' 1868.  One  of  the  best  of  his  recent  portraits 
is  that  of  Sir  Charles  LyeU,  1870.  He  has  also  exhibited  a 
'Roman  Labourer,'  1864  ;  a  '  Reaper,'  1871  ;  and  '  The  Outskirts 
of  a  Farmyard  at  Twilight,'  1865.  Mr.  Wells  was  elected  A.R.A. 
in  1867,  and  R.A.  in  1870. 

WELSH,  JOHN,  was  born  at  Boreland,  in  the  stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright,  on  the  27th  September,  1824.  He  was  educated 
at  Castle  Douglas,  and  afterwards  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, with  a  view  to  the  profession  of  an  engineer  ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  his  success  in  the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  he 
was  engaged  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  Bart.,  president  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  as  an  observer  for  his  Magnetical 
and  Meteorological  Observatory  at  Makerstoun.  When  the 
period  for  the  duration  of  this  observatory  was  completed,  Mr. 


Welsh,  in  1850,  became  assistant  to  Mr.  Ronalds  at  the  Kew 
Observatory,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  the  superintendent. 
From  this  time  until  his  death,  in  1859,  he  rendered  this  physi- 
cal observatory  more  and  more  efficient.  In  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1856  '  is  a  paper  entitled, 
'  An  Account  of  the  Construction  of  a  Standard  Barometer,  and 
Description  of  the  Apparatus  and  Processes  employed  in  the 
Verification  of  Barometers  at  the  Kew  Observatory  ; '  and  in  the 
'  Proceedings,'  vol.  vi.,  a  report  of  the  general  process  adopted 
in  graduating  and  comparing  the  standard  meteorological  instru- 
ments for  the  Kew  Observatory  ;  also  a  report  on  the  graduation 
of  thermometers,  &c.  The  reports  of  the  British  Association  like- 
wise bear  witness  to  the  value  of  Mr. Welsh's  services.  In  1852  he 
made  four  balloon  ascents  for  scientific  objects.  He  contrived  a 
sliding  rule  for  hygrometrical  calculations,  and  one  for  convert- 
ing the  observed  readings  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  force 
magnetometers  into  variations  of  magnetic  dip  and  total  force. 
As  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
British  Association  for  the  magnetic  survey  of  the  United  King- 
dom, Mr.  Welsh  undertook  the  North  British,  division.  The 
many  useful  labours  in  which  he  was  engaged  were  cut  short  by 
an  alfection  of  the  lungs,  which  terminated  fatally  on  the  lltli 
May,  1859,  at  Falmouth,  to  which  he  had  retired  for  the  benefit 
of  a  milder  climate.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Roya. 
Society  in  1857. 

WERLHOF,  PAUL  GOTTLIEB,  a  distinguished  German 
physician,  was  born  March  24th,  1699,  at  Helmstiidt ;  studied 
there,  and  settled  at  Hanover,  where  he  became  physician  to 
George  II.  of  England.  He  died  July  26th,  1767.  Werlhof 
was  one  of  the  ablest  physicians  of  his  time,  and  an  excellent 
teacher.  He  wrote  a  valuable  Latin  treatise  on  fevers,  in  which, 
by  his  lucid  classification,  he  considerably  advanced  the  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  ;  also  essays,  some  of  them  in  German,  on 
the  small-pox,  &c.  His  medical  works  were  published  in  a  col- 
lected form  in  3  vols.,  4to,  in  1757.  His  letters  were  collected 
and  published  by  Engel,  'Epistoke  Anecdotoe,'  Berlin,  1784; 
his  poems  by  Haller,  in  1756. 

WESTMORLAND,  JOHN  FANE,  eleventh  EARL  OF 
[E.  C.  vol.  vi.  col.  653],  died  on  the  16th  of  October,  1859,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  eldest  surviving  son,  Francis 
William  Henry  Fane,  twelfth  Earl  of  Westmorland,  born  1825. 

*  WESTW0OD,  JOHN  OBADIAH,  entomologist,  was  bom 
at  Sheffield  in  1805,  and  educated  at  Lichfield.  In  1855  the 
Royal  Society  awarded  him  one  of  their  royal  medals  for  his 
long-continued  researches  in  entomology,  relating  to  all  families 
of  insects  from  every  epiarter  of  the  world.  He  has  done  much 
good  work  in  describing  and  systematising  insects,  as  also  in 
elucidating  the  true  principles  of  classification.  He  has  not, 
however,  confined  himself  to  these  branches,  but  has  given  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  structure,  metamorphoses,  and  distri- 
bution of  this  group  of  creatures.  He  has  written  numerous 
excellent  monographs,  amongst  which  the  most  important  are 
those  on  the  Cleridce,  Lucaniclcc,  and  PaussicUe.  In  1861  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  zoology  at  Oxford  ;  and  is  now  president 
of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London.  Amongst  his  pub- 
lished works  may  be  mentioned  the  '  Catalogue  of  Orthopterous 
Insects  in  the  British  Museum,'  4to,  1859,  &c.  ;  the  second 
volume  of  Doubleday's  '  Genera  of  Diurnal  Lepidoptera  ; ' 
'  A  Catalogue  of  Hemiptera  in  the  Collection  of  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Hope,'  8vo,  London,  1842  ; '  '  The  Butterflies  of  Great  Britain, 
with  their  Transformations  Delineated  and  Described,'  8vo, 
London,  1855,  new  edition,  1858  ;  '  Facsimiles  of  the  Miniatures 
and  Ornaments  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish  MSS.,'  folio,  London, 
1868  ;  and,  in  co-operation  with  Mr.  Spence  Bate,  a  '  History  of 
British  Sessile-eyed  Crustacea,'  8vo,  1861 — 69. 

WHATELY,  the  MOST  REV.  and  RIGHT  HON. 
RICHARD,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  DUBLIN  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.  col. 
660].  Though  advanced  in  years,  the  archbishop  continued  his 
literary  as  well  as  his  clerical  activity,  publishing,  besides 
various  Visitation  Charges,  '  Lectures  on  Some  of  the  Parables,' 
1859  ;  a  Lecture  on  Paley's  Writings,  1859  ;  and  editions,  with 
annotations,  of  Paley's  '  Evidences  of  Christianity  '  and  '  Moral 
Philosophy,'  1859  ;  '  Introductory  Lessons  on  the  British  Consti- 
tution,' 1859  ;  '  The  Parish  Pastor,'  1860  ;  '  Thoughts  on  the 
Proposed  Revision  of  the  Liturgy  ;'  1  Miscellaneous  Lectures  and 
Eeviews,'  1861;  'The  Jews,  a  Lecture,'  1861;  'Election,  an 
Essay,'  1862  ;  and  '  Habits,  a  Lecture,'  1S62.  He  died  on  the 
8th  of  October,  1863,  at  the  age  of  76.  His  '  Miscellaneous  Re- 
mains,' edited  by  Miss  E.  J.  Whately,  appeared  in  1864  ;  a 
'Memoir'  of  him  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  Svo,  1864;  and  a  fullei 
'  Life,'  by  Miss  Whately,  in  1866. 
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WHEATSTONE,  SIR  CHARLES.  [E.  C.  vol.vi.  col.  1029.] 
WHEWELL,  REV.  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  [E.  C.  vol.  vi. 
col.  1033],  was  bom  24th  May,  1794.  The  love  of  reading,  and 
the  promise  of  future  ability  displayed  by  him  when  a  boy,  in- 
duced his  parents  to  remove  him  from  the  grammar-school  in 
Lancaster,  to  that  of  Heversham,  where  he  might  have  the 
chance  of  obtaining  an  exhibition  for  admission  into  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  the  vicarage  of  Heversham  being  in  the  gift 
of  that  college.  This  he  secured,  and  was  admitted  as  sub-sizar 
in  the  October  term  of  1812,  and  he  afterwards  became  full  or 
foundation  sizar,  and  obtained  a  scholarship.  He  graduated  in 
1816  as  second  wrangler  and  Smith's  prizeman.  In  1813  he 
obtained  the  Chancellor's  prize  for  the  best  English  poem  on 
Boadicea.    He  became  assistant  tutor  in  mathematics,  and  in 

1823  full  tutor  of  one  of  the  "  sides,"  which  he  held  during  six- 
teen years.  Soon  after  this  appointment  he  took  his  Master's 
degree,  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  in  due  course  graduated  as 
D.D.  He  did  not  accept  a  college  living,  preferring  to  devote 
his  powers  to  furthering  the  objects  of  the  university  as  a  place 
of  education,  and  to  the  improvement  of  its  system  of  instruction 
in  those  great  branches  of  mental  culture  in  which  it  was  felt 
improvement  was  needed — namely,  in  the  principles  of  the  ana- 
lytical methods  as  applied  to  physical  subjects.  He  supplied 
the  want  of  adequate  elementary  treatises,  by  publishing,  in  1819, 
an  'Elementary  Treatise  on  Mechanics,'  a '  Treatise  on  Dynamics,' 
in  1823;  an  'Introduction  to  Dynamics,'  'First  Principles  of 
Mechanics/  '  Treatise  on  the  Free  Motion  of  a  Point,  and  on 
Universal  Gravitation,' in  1832;  'Analytical  Statistics,' 1833  ; 
and  '  Mechanical  Euclid,'  1837.  This  last  work  contained  a  sec- 
tion '  On  the  Logic  of  Induction,'  in  which  the  leading  idea 
which  forms  the  basis  of  his  '  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences'  is  expressed,  namely,  "that  induction  consists  in 
superinducing  upon  an  assemblage  of  observed  phenomena  a 
conception,  the  creation  of  the  mind,  which  is  not  in  the  phe- 
nomena, but  which  serves  to  bind  them  under  a  common  aspect, 
and  so  give  them  an  ideal  unity." 

By  means  of  these  works,  and  by  his  position  as  moderator 
in  1820,  and  in  1828  and  1829,  he  was  enabled  to  influence  the 
examinations  for  degrees,  and  thus  bring  about  the  desired  im- 
provement in  the  mathematics  of  the  university. 

Whewell  was  not  only  well  versed  in  mathematical  and 
physical  science  in  all  its  forms,  but  his  knowledge  embraced 
classical  and  continental  literature,  metaphysics,  and  history, 
ethics,  social  and  political  economy,  botany,  architecture  and  en- 
gineering, and  a  large  number  of  other  subjects  which  served 
him  in  good  stead  in  his  '  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,' 
1837.  He  also  wrote  the  Bridgewater  treatise  on  'Astronomy 
and  General  Physics,  considered  in  reference  to  Natural 
Theology.'  In  this  work  we  have  the  idea  which  he  afterwards 
elaborated,  that  the  origin  of  even  the  axioms  of  mathematics  is 
not  due  to  any  innate  a  priori  intuition,  but  to  experience,  or  a 
slow  process  of  inductive  observation. 

Whewell  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
sophical Society  in  1819,  and  contributed  various  papers  to  its 
Transactions.  During  the  summers  of  1826  and  1828,  he  joined 
Mr.  Airy  in  a  series  of  experiments  for  ascertaining  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth,  by  comparing  the  rates  of  the  same  pendulum 
in  deep  mines  and  at  the  surface.  These  experiments  were  made 
in  Dolcoath  mine,  in  Cornwall.  They  failed  in  producing  any 
result,  from  two  singular  accidents — one  was  the  catching  fire  of 
the  basket  containing  the  apparatus  while  being  drawn  up  ;  the 
other  was  the  flooding  of  the  mine. 

In  1828  Whewell  became  professor  of  mineralogy,  having 
studied  that  science  in  Germany  under  Professor  Mohs.  In 

1824  he  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  (of  which  he  had,  in  1821, 
become  fellow),  an  elaborate  memoir  '  On  a  General  Method  of 
calculating  the  Angles  made  by  any  Planes  of  Crystals.'  Several 
papers  by  him,  in  the  same  department,  were  published  by  the 
Cambridge  Society  in  1822,  1827,  and  1828.  He  resigned  this 
appointment  in  1832. 

In  1827  Whewell  became  a  fellow  of  the  Geological 
Society,  and  next  year  its  president.  His  paper  on  the  Dis- 
tribution of  Scandinavian  boulders  was  communicated  to  the 
society  in  1847.  He  also  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  meet- 
ings of  the  British  Association,  and  was  its  president  in  1841. 
He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  reports  on  the  present  state 
and  progress  of  the  several  branches  of  science.  He  contributed 
reports  on  the  tides,  and  on  the  mathematical  theories*  of  heat, 
magnetism,  and  electricity.  His  researches  on  the  progress  of  the 
tide-wave  in  different  regions  of  the  ocean  were  published  in 
the  '  Philosophical  Transactions'  from  1833  to  1850  and  were 
uioo.  div. — SUP. 
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distinguished  by  the  award  of  one  of  the  royal  medals.  They 
led  to  a  clear  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  Atlantic  tides,  one  re- 
markable result  being  that  there  exist  two  points  in  the  North 
Sea,  one  between  Harwich  and  Amsterdam,  the  other  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Baltic,  in  which  there  is  no  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides. 

In  1838  Whewell  accepted  the  chair  of  Moral  Theology  and 
Casuistry.  At  that  time  Paley's  work  on  moral  philosophy  was 
the  text-book.  In  this,  the  basis  of  moral  obligation  is  made  to 
rest  on  expediency  ;  but  Whewell  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
utilitarian  theory  of  morals,  and  endeavoured  to  substitute  for  it 
the  Platonic  or  ideal  system  of  philosophy,  which  refers  all  our 
knowledge,  so  far  as  it  assumes  a  systematic  form,  to  innate  and 
primarily  implanted  conceptions,  co-ordinated  with  facts  by 
mental  operations  ;  that  is,  he  insisted  on  the  inward  teaching 
of  a  divinely  implanted  conscience  enlightened  and  guided  by 
reason.  His  views  were  embodied  in  his  sermons  '  On  the  Foun- 
dation of  Morals,'  his  'Elements  of  Morality,'  his  'Lectures  on 
the  History  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  England,'  and  his  '  Lectures 
on  Systematic  Morality,'  1846.  These  works,  in  conjunction 
with  his  other  claims  to  scientific  distinction,  procured  for  him 
a  place  as  corresponding  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  the 
department  of  "  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques — Section  de  Phi- 
losophic" 

In  1839  Whewell  retired  from  the  tutorship  of  his  college. 
Between  1835  and  1845  he  published  various  essays  on  what  he 
considered  ought  to  be  the  special  objects  of  a  university  educa- 
tion. His  essay  entitled  '  Thoughts  on  the  Study  of  Mathema- 
tics, as  a  part  of  a  liberal  Education,'  led  to  a  controversy  with 
Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  who  endeavoured  to  show  that  such  studies, 
so  far  from  being  an  essential  means  of  cultivating  the  noblest 
faculties  in  the  highest  degree,  effected  their  purpose,  at  best,  in 
the  most  inadequate  and  precarious  manner,  and  have  less  claim 
to  encouragement  than  any  other  object  of  education. 

In  1841  Whewell  published  his  'Mechanics  of  Engineering,' 
a  work  much  wanted  at  the  time.  In  this  year  he  married 
Cordelia,  the  second  daughter  of  John  Marshall,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of 
Hallsteads  and  Patterdale  Hall,  Cumberland.  He  also  succeeded 
Dr.  Wordsworth  as  Master  of  Trinity  College,  an  office  which  he 
held  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  It  was  feared  that  the 
new  master  would  be  despotic,  but  his  government  proved  to  be 
that  of  a  constitutional  monarch.  During  many  years  "the 
Lodge  "  received  a  constant  succession  of  distinguished  guests. 
His  wife,  however,  died  in  December,  1855,  and  Whewell,  in 
order  to  obtain  relief  from  the  melancholy  associations  of  his 
college  residence,  resigned  his  professorship  of  casuistry  and 
visited  Rome.  In  1858  he  married  a  second  time,  his  partner 
being  the  widow  of  Sir  Gilbert  Affleck. 

In  1849  Whewell  sent  to  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society 
a  series  of  '  Remarks  on  Induction  with  reference  to  Mr.  Mill's 
Logic'  His  '  Novum  Organum  Renovatum  '  appeared  in  1858, 
and  in  1860  his  '  Philosophy  of  Discovery,'  being  partly  a  re- 
production of  certain  portions  of  the  '  Philosophy  of  Inductive 
Science,'  and  several  essays  on  Plato,  Aristotle,  &c,  published 
by  the  Cambridge  Society.  His  devotion  to  the  Platonic  view 
of  the  ideal  world  increased  upon  him,  and  in  1860  and  the  two 
following  years  his  '  Platonic  Dialogues '  appeared,  a  work  "  not 
lightly  executed,"  but  the  labour  of  many  years.  His  work  on 
Political  Economy  originated  in  a  request  in  1861  on  the  part 
of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort  that  he  would  deliver  a  short 
course  on  that  subject  for  the  express  instruction  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (then  a  student  of  Cambridge). 

In  1865  Whewell  again  became  a  widower.  He  was  deeply 
touched  by  this  event,  for  however  hard  and  stern  his  character 
might  appear,  he  is  said  to  have  been  very  susceptible  to  the 
gentle  influences  of  female  society.  He  was  cheered  by  the 
society  of  an  attached  relative  of  his  former  wife,  and  gradually 
resumed  his  active  literary  life.  He  contributed  to  Macmillan's 
Magazine  an  article  on  '  Comte  and  Positivism,'  his  last  produc- 
tion. On  the  24th  of  February,  1866,  while  riding  a  horse 
which  had  already  thrown  him  twice,  he  was  thrown  a  third  time, 
and  was  taken  up  senseless,  from  a  concussion  of  the  brain.  He 
died  on  the  6th  March,  and  was  buried  in  his  coUege  chapel,  at 
the  feet  of  the  statues  of  Newton  and  Bacon  (the  latter  his  own 
gift).  He  left  no  family,  but  provided  by  his  will  for  the  en- 
dowment of  a  professorship  and  studentships  of  international 
law.  He  also  left  to  his  college  a  large  and  valuable  piece  of 
adjacent  ground  together  with  funds  for  building  on  the  site  ao< 
cording  to  the  wants  of  the  college. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the  noble  qualities  of  Whe- 
well's  character.  They  are  impressed  upon  his  work?,,  and  his 
roughnesses  are  forgotten  in  the  long  and  permanent  influence 
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for  good  that  he  exercised  upon  his  college.  The  wide  range 
of  subjects  which  occupied  his  intellectual  powers,  great  as  they 
were,  would  probably  have  been  fatal  to  anything  like  success, 
had  it  not  been  that  his  long  training,  first  at  a  good  grammar 
school  under  a  master  who  understood  method,  and  then  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  daily  brought  in 
contact  with  such  men  as  Ilerschel,  Airy,  Babbage,  &c,  gave 
him  such  an  amount  of  intellectual  ballast  as  to  insure  profi- 
ciency in  at  least  the  pursuit  of  his  choice — mathematical  physics. 
The  firm  grasp  he  had  on  science  is  sufliciently  proved  by  his 
'  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences.'  His  grasp  on  some  of  the 
other  subjects  on  which  he  published  was  necessarily  in  some 
respects  faltering  ;  so  much  so  as  to  justify  the  well-known 
sarcasm  of  Sydney  Smith. 

Two  excellent  biographical  sketches  of  Whewell  have  ap- 
peared,— one  in  '  Macmillan's  Magazine,'  No.  78,  entitled  '  Wil- 
liam Whewell — In  Memoriam,'  by  G.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  Public 
Orator  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  ;  the  other' in  the  'Pro- 
ceedings '  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  xvi.  p.  li.,  from  the  pen  of 
his  friend,  Sir  John  Herschel,  who  has  since  found  his  rest  in 
Westminster  Abbey  by  the  side  of  Newton,  as  Whewell  reposes 
under  the  shadow  of  his  statue. 

*  WHITTIER,  JOHN  GREENLEAF,  American  poet  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts, 
December,  1807.  His  parents,  who  were  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  gave  him  a  home  education  until  his  18th  year,  when 
he  went  for  two  or  three  years  to  the  Town  Academy.  In  1829 
he  commenced  his  literary  career  by  editing  the  'American 
Manufacturer,'  a  Boston  paper  which  defended  home  industry 
against  a  proposed  free-trade  tariff.  In  the  following  year  he 
took  the  editorship  of  the  'New  England  Weekly  Review,' 
Hartford.  He  then  returned  for  a  time  to  his  father's  occupa- 
tion of  farming,  diversified  by  two  years'  membership  in  the 
State  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  (1835 — 36).  Identified  warmly 
with  the  anti-slavery  cause,  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  1836  ;  and  on  removing  to 
Philadelphia  in  the  following  year,  he  edited  for  two  or  three 
years  the  '  Pennsylvania  Freeman,'  in  which  his  own  writings 
contributed  to  the  strengthening  of  the  cause.  In  1840  he  re- 
moved to  Amesbury,  in  Massachusetts,  where  he  settled  down 
to  literary  labour,  which  has  since  met  with  little  interruption. 
He  was  for  many  years  Massachusetts  correspondent  to  the 
Washington  '  National  Era.' 

Mr.  Whittier's  published  works  are  numerous  and  varied, 
and  more  frequently  in  verse  than  in  prose.  Chief  among  them 
are  the  following  : — Memoir  prefixed  to  a  new  edition  of 
Brainard's  Poems,  1830;  'Legends  of  New  England,'  1831,  a 
work  from  which  he  afterwards  drew  materials  for  some  of  his 
poems  on  early  colonial  and  Indian  subjects,  such  as  'Mogg 
Megone/  '  The  Bridal  of  Pennacook,'  '  Cassandra  Southwick,' 
and '  Mary  Garvin  ; '  '  Literary  Remains  of  J.  G.  Brainard,'  1832 ; 
'  An  Essay  on  the  Justice  and  Expediency  of  Slavery,  considered 
with  a  view  to  its  Abolition,'  1833  ;  '  Leaves  from  Margaret 
Smith's  Journal,'  1830  ;  Collected  Poems  against  Slavery,  with 
letters  from  John  Quincy  Adams,  1837  ;  '  Lays  of  my  Home,  and 
ather  Poems,'  1843  ;  '  Ballads,  and  other  Poems,'  1844  ;  '  The 
Supernaturalism  of  New  England'  (contributed  to  Wiley  and 
Putnam's  '  Library  of  American  Books'),  1845  ;  'Old  Portraits 
and  Modern  Sketches,'  a  series  of  biographical  essays,  1850;  a  Col- 
lected Edition  of  his  Poems  published  down  to  that  date,  1850  ; 
'  Songs  of  Labour,  and  other  Poems,'  1851  ;  'The  Chapel  of  the 
Hermits,  and  other  Poems,'  1853  ;  '  Literary  Recollections  and 
Miscellanies,'  1854  ;  'The  Panorama,  and  other  Poems,'  1S56  ; 
Complete  Edition  of  his  Poetical  Works,  1857  ;  '  Home  Ballads 
and  Poems,'  1859  ;  '  In  War-Time,  and  other  Poems,'  1864  ; 
'Snow  Bound,  a  Winter  Idyl,'  1866  ;  Selections  from  his  Prose 
Works,  1866 ;  Later  Complete  Edition  of  his  Poems,  1867  ;  'The 
Tent  on  the  Beach,  and  other  Poems,'  1867  ;  '  Among  the  Hills, 
and  other  Poems,'  1869 ;  Illustrated  Edition  of  his  Poetical 
Works,  1869. 

*  WPIITWORTH,  SIR  JOSEPH,  BART.,  F.R.S.,  LL.D., 

recognised  as  the  leading  mechanical  engineer  of  the  age,  was 
born  at  Stockport,  December  21st,  1803.  He  first  attended  a 
school  kept  by  his  father,  then  another  school  at  Idle,  near 
Leeds,  and  in  1817  went  to  live  with  his  uncle,  a  cotton 
spinner  in  Derbyshire.  Four  years'  daily  familiarity  with  the 
machines  in  this  factory  was  virtually  his  apprenticeship  to  the 
trade  in  which  he  has  become  so  eminent.  The  knowledge 
hence  acquired  was  strengthened  by  engagements  at  various  cot- 
ton-machine factories  in  Manchester.  Removing  to  London  in 
1826,  he  worked  with  Messrs.  Maudslay,  then  with  Messrs. 


Holtzapffel,  and  then  assisted  Mr.  Clements  in  making  Mr.  Bab- 
bage's  celebrated  calculating  machine.  Thus  thoroughly  grounded 
in  the  details  of  machine- making,  he  was  joined  by  a  partner, 
and  in  1833  commenced  the  firm  of  Joseph  Whitworth  and  I  \,. 
at  Manchester.  Not  only  has  that  establishment  produced  the 
most  perfect  mechanical  workmanship  in  iron  and  steel,  but  Mr. 
Whit  worth,  by  his  published  papers,  has  made  known  processes 
which  enabled  other  machinists  to  improve  the  construction  of 
machine-tools  or  engine-tools  to  a  high  pitch  of  excellence.  In 
1840  he  read  before  the  British  Association  at  Glasgow  a  paper 
'  On  the  Preparation  of  Plane  Metallic  Surfaces,'  describing  a 
mode  adopted  by  him  of  giving  to  plates  of  metal  a  truth  of 
surface  never  before  attained.  His  plan  has  since  been  generally 
adopted,  and  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  perfection  of  machine- 
work,  by  lessening  the  friction  of  surfaces  moving  in  contact, 
and  increasing  the  accuracy  of  fittings.  He  next  took  up  the  sub- 
ject of  screw  threads.  Until  then  nuts  and  screws  had  been 
made  at  random,  or  at  least  without  any  definite  system  for  re- 
gulating the  number  of  threads  in  an  inch.  In  a  paper,  '  On  a 
Uniform  System  of  Screw-Threads,'  read  before  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  in  1841,  he  developed  a  plan  which  has  since 
been  generally  employed  by  machine-makers  for  establishing  a 
clearly  defined  relation  between  the  finenesses  or  measurements 
of  all  kinds  of  screw-threads.  In  the  same  year  he  invented 
and  introduced  a  new  street-sweeping  machine,  which  is  much 
employed  in  the  great  towns  of  the  north.  Among  his  other 
inventions  are  the  duplex  lathe,  a  reversing  tool  to  use  with  the 
planing  machine,  and  standard  gauges  for  metal  plates,  sheets, 
and  wire.  At  the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851  he  showed  his 
measuring  machine,  a  small  and  exquisite  piece  of  apparatus  by 
which  one-millionth  part  of  an  inch  can  be  measured  ;  the 
commissioners'  council  medal  was  awarded  to  him  for  this  inven- 
tion. (The  apparatus  was  again  shown  at  the  London  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  in  1871.)  In  1853  he  visited  America,  at  the 
request  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  to  examine  and  report  upon 
the  machinery  at  the  New  York  Exhibition.  In  1855  he  turned 
his  attention  to  arms  of  precision,  and  began  a  series  of  experi- 
ments for  the  War-Oliice  on  the  best  mode  of  rifling  muskets. 
In  1857  his  first  rifle,  with  a  hexagonal  rifled  bore,  was  tried  at 
Hythe,  and  achieved  more  accurate  shooting  than  had  ever 
bei'ore  been  known  ;  and  then,  applying  the  same  principle  to 
large  ordnance,  he  rifled  a  68-pounder,  which  sent  a  shot  com- 
pletely through  a  4-inch  armour-plate — a  degree  of  penetratin" 
power  which  had  not  until  then  been  attained.  On  a  particular 
trial  for  great  range  in  1862,  he  attained,  with  a  9-inch  310- 
pounder,  the  unprecedented  distance  of  11,343  yards.  He  has 
also  experimented  on  the  advantages  of  flat-headed  projectiles, 
and  on  the  kind  of  metal  best  fitted  for  making  large  guns.  In 
perfection  of  mechanism,  the  Whitworth  guns  have  never  been 
excelled,  though  circumstances  have  led  to  the  choice  of  Fraser 
guns  and  Snider  rifles  in  the  English  service.  In  1807  he  was 
awarded  one  of  the  few  grand  prizes  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
In  the  following  year  he  published,  '  Miscellaneous  Papers  on 
Mechanical  Subjects.'  In  1869  he  was  created  baronet  ;  and  has 
had  conferred  on  him  the  degrees  of  LL.D.  (Dublin)  and  D.C.L. 
(Oxford),  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  the  Albert 
gold  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Sir  Joseph  is  honourably 
distinguished  by  the  founding  of  the  "  Whitworth  scholarships  " 
for  students  in  the  mechanical  arts.  He  invested  100,000^.,  the 
interest  of  which  is  to  be  appropriated  for  thirty  scholarships  of 
1001.  each,  to  be  held  either  two  or  three  years.  The  scholars  must 
be  under  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  must  pass  a  test  examina- 
tion in  mechanical  arts  and  the  sciences  on  which  they  depend  ; 
beyond  this  test,  competition  is  to  determine  the  selection.  The 
Committee  of  Council  are  to  be  the  trustees,  while  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  is  to  conduct  the  examination  and  competition, 
with  the  personal  aid  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  as  long  as  he 
lives.    The  plan  came  into  operation  in  1869. 

WIERTZ,  ANTOINE-JOSEPH,  Belgian  historical  painter, 
was  born  at  Dinant,  February  22nd,  1806.  He  studied  under 
M.  Van  Bree  in  the  Antwerp  Academy,  where  in  1832  he  won 
the  grand  prize  of  Rome  by  his  painting  of  '  Scipio.'  At  Rome 
he  painted  a '  Patroclus,'  and  one  or  two  other  pictures  on  a  large 
scale,  and  was,  in  1837,  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke.  Returning  to  Brussels,  he  set  to  work  upon  several  his- 
torical and  religious  compositions  of  colossal  proportions,  main- 
taining himself  during  their  progress  by  painting  smaller  genre 
pictures  and  portraits.  M.  Wiertz,  like  our  Haydon,  was  an  en- 
thusiast for  '•  high  art "  and  grandeur  of  scale,  and  employed  his 
pen  as  well  as  pencil  in  supporting  his  own  opinions  and  de- 
molishing those  of  his  opponents.     Further  to  propagate  his 
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views,  he  opened  a  large  atelier  for  the  free  instruction  of  young 
painters.  He  was,  however,  more  fortunate  than  Haydon,  inas- 
much as  he  secured  the  sympathy  of  the  government,  who,  in 
1851,  built  him  a  public  atelier  at  a  cost  of  64,000  francs,  to 
which,  in  1861,  a  further  sum  of  23,000  francs  was  added  for  its 
enlargement.  In  1840  he  received  the  cross  of  the  order  of  Leo- 
pold. M.  Wiertz  painted  many  immense  pictures,  and  many 
of  more  moderate  dimensions.  Among  them  are — in  the  church 
of  the  Augustines,  one  fifty  feet  high,  representing  the  Struggle 
between  the  Principles  of  Good  and  Evil  ;  a  huge  allegory  on 
the  exterior  of  his  atelier ;  '  A  Martyr  under  Diocletian,'  and 
many  more.  His  later  works  were  painted  according  to  a  method 
invented  by  him,  and  which,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject, 
'  Peinture  Mate  :  Procede  niveau,'  Brussels,  1859,  he  asserts  to 
be  easier  of  execution,  superior  in  effect,  and  more  permanent 
than  any  hitherto  employed.  M.  Wiertz  also  wrote  '  Etude  sur 
Mathieu  van  Bree';  and  an  'Eloge  de  Rubens,'  which  was 
crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Antwerp  in  1840.  He  died,  June 
18th,  1865.  His  atelier  is  now  the  property  of  the  nation,  a 
sum  of  85,000  francs  having  been  voted  in  1866  by  the  Belgian 
House  of  Representatives  in  order  to  complete  the  purchase.  On 
the  walls  are  seven  large  paintings,  '  Eve,'  '  Christ  in  the  Sepul- 
chre,' 'The  Triumph  of  Christ,''  'The  Revolt  of  the  Angels/ 
'  Satan,' '  Ambition,'  '  The  Homeric  Contest '  ;  and  fifty  or  sixty 
of  his  easel  pictures,  and  some  pieces  of  sculpture  fill  the  rooms. 
The  'Wiertz  Museum'  is  open  to  the  public.  The  street  in 
which  it  stands  is  named  after  the  painter. 

WILLEHAD,  an  Anglo-Saxon  bishop  and  missionary,  was 
bom  in  Northumberland  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighth  century 
and  was  educated  at  York.  He  was  not  ordained  priest  till 
turned  of  thirty,  when  he  obtained  permission  to  go  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  pagans  of  Friesland  and  the  adjacent  parts,  where 
St.  Boniface  had  been  recently  martyred.  He  met  there  with 
much  opposition  and  much  success  ;  was  more  than  once  driven 
from  the  country,  on  one  occasion  his  companions  and  disciples 
being  nearly  all  massacred  ;  was  encouraged  to  persevere  by 
Charlemagne  and  by  Pope  Adrian  I.  ;  and,  finally,  was  rewarded 
by  the  general  conversion  of  both  Frieslanders  and  Saxons,  and 
the  quiet  foundation  of  the  diocese  of  Wigmodia,  afterwards 
Bremen.  Willehad  was  consecrated  bishop,  July  13,  787  ;  and 
he  immediately  set  about  biiilding  a  noble  cathedral  at  what  is 
now  Bremen,  ordaining  priests,  &c.  He  died  during  a  visitation 
of  his  diocese,  November  8,  789.  Bishop  Willehad  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  other  works,  MSS.  of 
some  of  which  are  extant.  Willehad  ranks  as  a  saint  in  the 
Romish  calendar,  the  8th  of  November  being  set  apart  as  his 
festival.  His  Life,  written  by  Anscharius  (about  850)  is  printed 
by  Mabillon,  'Acta  Sanct.'  iv.,  364;  Langebek,  'Script. 
Rerum  Danicarum,'  vol.  i.,  and  Pertz,  '  Mon.  German.  Hist.'  ii., 
378,  &c. 

*  WILLEMS,  FLORENT,  Belgian  painter,  was  born  at 
Liege  about  1812,  and  studied  at  Mechlin  Academy.  He  formed 
hi3  style  on  the  Dutch  masters,  and  especially  Terburg,  whom 
he  follows  closely,  alike  in  choice  of  subjects  and  manner  of 
treatment,  with  the  necessary  qualification  for  differences  arising 
from  the  fact  that  each  deals  with  the  familiar  habits  of  the 
higher  classes  of  his  own  time.  But  if  Terburg's  chef  d'oeuvre 
was  the  famous  Satin  Gown  (as  the  picture  entitled  '  Paternal  In- 
struction,' is  almost  invariably  called),  so  a  white  satin  gown  is 
the  chief  feature  of  several  of  Willems'  most  admired  pictures, 
and  it  is  painted  with  scarce  inferior  dexterity  or  finish  to  the 
original.  Silk  and  velvet  dresses,  and  almost  all  kinds  of  cos- 
tume are,  however,  painted  by  him  with  equal  skill,  apprecia- 
tion of  texture,  and  taste.  Willems  is  essentially  a  costume 
painter,  his  figures  serving  rather  to  set  off  his  mechanical  art 
than  any  higher  purpose.  The  subjects  are  such  as  'The 
Coquette  at  ner  Glass,'  'A  Conversation,'  'A  Musical  Party,' 
'The  Toilette  of  the  Bride,' '  The  Message,'  '  The  Presentation,' 
&c.  Occasionally,  as  in  his  '  Interior  of  a  Silk-mercer's  Shop  in 
1661,'  he  has  adopted  the  period  as  well  as  the  manner  of  Ter- 
burg. In  treatment  Willems'  pictures  are  always  refined  ;  the 
persons  have  an  air  of  birth  and  style,  and  the  technical  qualities 
are  of  a  very  high  order.  M.  Willems  settled  in  Paris  in  1839, 
and  has  since  held  his  place  as  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
painters  of  the  day.  He  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  in  1853,  and  was  promoted  to  be  ofiicer  in  1864. 

*  WILLIAM  L.  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  LOUIS, 
EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY,  AND  KING  OF  PRUSSIA, 
second  son  of  Frederick  William  III.,  and  brother  of  Frederick 
William  IV.,  King  of  Prussia  [E.  C.  vol.ii.  col.  1031,  andE.  C.  S. 
col.  551],  was  born  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1797,  and  was  early 


destined  for  a  military  career.  He  took  part  in  the  campaigns  of 
the  period  1813 — -15  in  the  war  against  France  ;  and  on  the  ac- 
cession of  his  brother,  in  June,  1840,  was  made  lieutenant  or 
viceroy  of  the  province  of  Pomerania.  On  the  6th  of  March, 
1848,  he  was  appointed  governor-general  of  the  Rhine  Pro- 
vinces ;  but  he  continued  at  Berlin  until  the  2oth  of  that  month, 
when,  considerable  odium  having  been  excited  against  him  on 
account  of  his  supposed  share  in  causing  the  fusillade  of  the 
troops  upon  the  people,  which  afterwards  led  to  a  sanguinary 
encounter,  he  left  Berlin  in  disguise,  and  repaired  to  this 
country,  ostensibly  on  a  special  mission  from  the  King  of  Prussia 
to  Queen  Victoria.  Considerable  difference  of  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed with  regard  to  the  expediency  of  his  recall,  which  by  some 
persons  was  judged  to  be  necessary  ;  but  having  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  appointed  to  discuss  the  Prussian  consti- 
tution, he  left  England  for  Berlin  on  the  28th  of  May,  although  lie 
took  no  part  in  the  deliberations.  In  June,  1849,  he  took  the  field 
as  commander  of  the  Prussian  army  of  intervention  against  the  in- 
surgents of  Baden  and  Bavaria,  whose  last  stronghold  of  Rastadt 
he  entered  in  triumph  on  the  23rd  of  July ;  and  in  October  follow- 
ing, he  established  himself  at  Coblenz  in  the  capacity  of  military 
governor  of  the  Rhine  Provinces.  In  1854,  at  which  time  he 
was  either  the  proprietor  or  commander  of  several  regiments  in 
the  Prussian,  Russian,  and  Austrian  services,  he  was  made 
colonel-general  of  the  infantry,  and  governor  of  the  federal  for- 
tress of  Mayence  ;  and,  as  a  variety  from  his  military  associations, 
became  president  of  the  aggregate  lodges  of  the  Prussian  Free- 
masons. He  protested  with,  considerable  energy  against  the  atti- 
tude of  neutrality  assumed  by  Prussia  during  the  Crimean  war, 
an  attitude  which,  being  practically  disastrous  to  the  allies,  occa- 
sioned such  a  loss  of  prestige  in  Europe  that  when  Prussia  at 
the  last  moment  was  invited  to  send  representatives  to  the 
Peace  Congress,  which  sat  in  Paris,  March,  1856,  it  was,  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Palmerston,  "  not  to  negociate  the  treaty  of  peace, 
but  to  accede  to  the  result  of  the  negociations  of  those  who  were 
more  directly  interested  in  the  matter."  On  the  10th  of  July, 
1856,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Prussia  arrived  in  England  on 
a  visit  to  her  Majesty,  which  continued  until  the  29th,  when 
they  left  Osborne  on  their  return  to  the  Continent.  On  the  24th 
of  October,  1857,  the  mental  and  bodily  health  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  being  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  the  Prince,  in  virtue 
of  a  mandate  signed  on  the  previous  day  by  the  King  at  Pots- 
dam, assumed  the  Regency  for  three  months,  and  expressed  his 
firm  desire  to  conform  faithfully  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
of  the  country,  and  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Government 
according  to  the  intentions  of  the  King,  which  were  known  to 
him.  He  paid  a  short  visit  to  England  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  his  eldest  son  to  the  Princess  Royal,  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1858.  His  term  of  office  as  Regent  was  from  time  to 
time  periodically  prolonged  ;  until,  in  pursuance  of  a  royal  man- 
date, dated  October  7th,  1858,  he  two  days  afterwards  assumed 
the  Regency  "  until  the  day  when  his  Majesty  should  be  again  in 
a  state  to  exercise  the  royal  power  himself."  On  the  26th  of 
October,  the  day  of  the  closing  of  the  session  of  the  Legislative 
Bodies,  he  took  the  prescribed  oath  to  maintain  the  Constitution  ; 
and  on  the  5th  of  November  dismissed  the  Manteuffel  adminis- 
tration, for  which  he  substituted  that  of  the  Prince  of  Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen,  which  early  manifested  a  desire  to  augment 
the  naval  force  of  the  country,  and  a  tendency  also  to  increase 
the  war-budget.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  King  Frederick  William  IV.,  on  the  2nd  of  January, 
1861  ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  coronation,  which  took  place  at 
Konigsberg  on  the  18th  of  October  following,  he  pdaced  the  crown 
on  his  own  head,  declaring  that  he  held  it  from  God  alone.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1862,  he  decreed  the  substitution  of  the 
German  language  instead  of  French,  in  Prussian  diplomatic 
despatches;  and  on  the  11th  of  March  dissolved  the  Prussian 
Chambers  on  account  of  their  resistance  to  the  military  expendi- 
ture of  the  Government.  The  difficulties  in  which  he  found 
himself  involved  with  the  Chambers  on  the  same  subject  in 
September  following,  obliged  him  to  summon  Herr  von  Bismarck 
from  France,  to  which  he  had  been  accredited  as  ambassador 
scarcely  four  months  previously,  in  order  to  undertake  the  Pre- 
miership and  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  From  this  time 
the  public  career  of  the  King,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  Prussia 
and  of  Germany,  become  all  but  personal  to  the  career  of  the 
powerful  minister  who  became  successively  Count  and  Prince 
Bismarck  [E.  C.  S.  col.  245].  Extricated  by  the  quarrel  with 
Denmark,  which  ended  victoriously  for  Prussia  in  April,  1864, 
from  the  critical  and  threatening  position  in  which  a  series  of 
disputes  with  the  Chambers  on  the  question  of  the  reconstruc- 
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tion  of  the  army,  of  military  finance,  and  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, had  involved  the  King  and  his  ministers,  the  latter  were 
again  brought  face  to  face  with  a  kindred  ditliculty  by  the  refusal 
of  the  Chambers,  July  1865,  to  vote  supplies  for  the  development 
of  the  navy.  Hereupon  the  King  issued  a  decree,  countersigned 
by  all  the  ministers,  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister  of 
Marine  a  sum  not  exceeding  500,000  thalers  for  the  construction 
of  heavy  cast  steel  guns  for  the  fleet,  for  the  expenditure  of 
which  grant  the  Ministers  of  Marine  and  Finance  were  to  be 
held  jointly  responsible  to  the  King.  The  combined  operations 
of  P  russia  and  Austria  against  Denmark,  and  even  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty  of  Gastein,  August  14th,  1865,  which  defined 
the  co-domination  of  Prussia  and  Austria  in  Schleswig  and  Hol- 
stcin,  were  but  episodes  of  superficial  concord  between  powers 
who  were  really  at  deadly  feud  for  the  leadership  of  Germany. 
When,  therefore,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1866,  Austria  announced 
her  intention  to  afford  Saxony  military  aid  against  Prussia,  the 
latter  power  was  prompt  to  consider  this  as  a  casus  belli,  and  on 
the  18th,  formally  declared  war  against  Austria.  On  the  29th  of 
June,  the  first  tidings  of  victory  arrived  at  Berlin  ;  next  day,  the 
King,  with  Count  Bismarck  in  attendance,  left  the  capita]  for  the 
seat  of  war  ;  and  on  the  3rd  of  July,  the  Austrians  sustained  the 
disastrous  and  decisive  defeat  of  Sadowa.  In  the  final  days  of 
the  same  month  the  preliminaries  were  settled  in  Count  Mens- 
dorff's  Castle  of  Nicolsburg,  resulting  in  the  peace  of  Prague  ; 
and  on  the  4th  of  August  the  King  returned  to  Berlin,  where 
he  was  enthusiastically  received,  and  where,  on  the  next  day, 
at  the  solemn  opening  of  the  Diet,  he  returned  thanks  "  for 
God's  gracious  goodness  "  as  manifested  in  the  success  of  the 
Prussian  arms.  On  the  20th  of  September,  the  triumphal 
entry  of  the  troops  into  Berlin  was  made  in  grand  pageant, 
in  which  the  King  and  Queen,  the  Princes  and  the  Generals, 
took  a  prominent  part.  Peace  treaties  with  individual  states 
— as  Bavaria,  Wiirtemburg,  and  Baden — now  occupied  the 
King's  ministers,  together  with  the  consolidation  of  the  con- 
quered provinces,  and  the  formation  of  the  North  German 
Confederation,  the  constitution  of  which  was  finally  framed 
and  ratified  on  the  16th  of  April,  1867.  The  chief  extraneous 
event  of  the  year  was  the  settlement  of  the  pressing  difficulty 
with  France,  relative  to  the  fortress  of  Luxemburg,  the  neu- 
tralisation of  which  was,  with  mutual  satisfaction,  achieved  by 
a  Conference  of  European  Powers — England,  France,  Austria, 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  Holland — which  sat  in  London  from  the 
7th  to  the  11th  of  May.  In  June,  1S67,  the  King  visited 
the  great  Exhibition  of  Art  and  Industry  at  Paris,  where  he 
stayed  from  the  5th  to  the  14th ;  and  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year,  the  North  German  Confederation  met 
for  the  first  time  under  the  new  constitution.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1870,  the  Prussian  diplomatic  agents  abroad  were 
accredited  as  representing  the  North  German  Confederation 
alone  ;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  North  German  Parliament  on 
the  4th  of  February,  the  King  of  Prussia  anno\mced  that  union 
with  South  Germany  on  national  grounds  was  the  object  of  his 
incessant  attention,  and  expressed  his  confidence  in  the  continu- 
ance of  peace.  Peace,  however,  was  not  to  continue  ;  and  the 
approximate  unification  of  Germany  was  to  be  precipitated  by 
hostile  pressure  from  without. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  1870,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  declared 
war  against  Prussia,  ostensibly  because  the  King  would  not  un- 
dertake that  the  candidature  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen  for  the  crown  of  Spain,  which  he  had  already 
declined,  should  never  be  renewed  ;  and  because  of  an  alleged 
insult  to  France  in  the  person  of  her  ambassador,  Count  Bene- 
detti,  who  intrusively  preferred  his  demands  upon  the  King 
whilst  the  latter  was  walking  with  Count  Lehndorff,  his  adju- 
tant, in  the  Kurgarten  at  Ems,  on  the  13th  of  July.  On  the  day 
after  this  occurrence  the  King  returned  to  Berlin  ;  and  on  the 
19th  of  July,  in  his  address  to  the  North  German  Parliament, 
claimed  to  have  done  all  that  his  honour  and  dignity  permitted 
to  preserve  peace  to  Europe,  and  expressed  his  confident  reliance 
on  the  united  will  of  the  German  governments,  whether  of  the 
North  or  South.  The  co-operation  of  Bavaria  had  been  already 
notified  on  the  16th  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  King's  speech,  the 
Saxon  minister,  Baron  von  Friessen,  called  for  cheers  for  the  head 
of  the  North  German  Confederation,  which  were  heartily  given 
again  and  again  by  the  whole  Assembly.  This  enthusiasm  was 
the  falsification  of  the  dream  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  had 
fancied  that  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Baden,  would  abandon 
their  engagements  with  the  North  German  Confederation  so  soon 
as  war  should  be  declared.  On  the  31st  of  July  the  King  of 
Prussia  set  out  for  the  seat  of  war ;  and,  notwithstanding  his 


advanced  age,  distinguished  himself  by  his  cheerful  endurance  of 
the  privations  and  dangers  of  the  campaign,  and  for  the  pious 
gratitude  which  characterised  the  bulletins  which  he  transmitted 
to  Queen  Augusta  after  the  several  successes  of  the  arms  of  the 
German  hosts.  On  the  2nd  of  September,  he  received  the  per 
sonal  surrender  of  the  Emperor,  to  whom  he  allotted  Wilhelrns- 
hdhe,  near  Cassel,  for  his  residence  ;  and  on  the  same  day  ninety 
thousand  French  troops  laid  down  their  arms  as  prisoners  of  war, 
and  were  sent  to  join  the  immense  number  of  their  comrades 
who  had  preceded  them  into  captivity  in  Germany.  On  the  10th 
of  December  the  North  German  Parliament,  by  a  large  majority, 
passed  a  bill  authorising  the  insertion  of  the  words  "  empire"  and 
"emperor"  in  the  Constitution;  and  on  the  18th  of  the  same 
month  a  deputation  from  that  body  waited  on  the  King,  whose 
head-quarters  were  at  that  time  at  Versailles,  with  authority  to 
offer  him  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany,  a  dignity  which  had 
for  sixty  years  been  in  abeyance.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1871, 
the  King  held  a  New  Year's  reception  in  the  palace  of  Versailles  ; 
where,  on  the  18th,  in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors,  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  German  princes,  under  the  standards  of  the  army  before 
Paris,  and  surrounded  by  the  representatives  of  the  different 
regiments,  he  was  proclaimed  Emperor.  On  the  28th  of  January, 
after  a  siege  of  131  days,  Paris  surrendered  ;  and  on  the  1st  of 
March,  the  Germans  made  their  triumphal  entry  into  the  city, 
previous  to  which,  February  26th,  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  con- 
cluded at  Versailles,  the  conditions  of  which  were  reluctantly 
adopted  by  the  National  Assembly  on  the  28th,  and  the  ratifica- 
tions of  which  were  exchanged  at  Frankfurt  in  May  following. 
This  treaty  imposed  upon  France  the  loss  of  a  fifth  part  of  Lor- 
raine, including  Metz  and  Thionville,  and  Alsace,  less  Belfort,  as 
well  as  the  payment  of  a  war  indemnity  of  five  milliards  of  francs, 
or  200,000,000^.,  which  enormous  sum  was  to  be  paid  by  succes- 
sive instalments,  extending  over  a  period  of  three  years,  or  up  to 
the  month  of  May,  1874.  Meanwhile  various  cities  and  depart- 
ments of  France  were  to  be  held  as  guarantees  by  a  German 
army  of  occupation,  whose  numbers,  and  the  area  which  they 
occupied,  were  to  be  diminished  proportionately  with  the  decrease 
of  the  balance  of  the  war  indemnity.  The  Emperor  returned  to 
Berlin  on  the  17th  of  March,  and  was  received  with  a  brilliant 
enthusiasm  ;  and  on  the  16th  of  June  took  part  in  the  triumphal 
entry  of  the  German  troops  into  Berlin,  and  assisted  at  the  in- 
auguration of  the  statue  of  Frederick  William  III.  On  the  21st 
of  March  he  "presided  at  the  opening  of  the  Reichstag,  and  con- 
cluded his  speech  with  the  expression  of  a  prayer  that  "  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  German  Empire  might  be  a  promise  of 
future  greatness  ;  that  the  German  Imperial  war,  fought  so  glo- 
riously by  us,  might  be  followed  by  an  equally  glorious  peace  of 
the  Empire  ;  and  that  the  task  of  the  German  people  henceforth 
might  be  to  prove  victorious  in  the  universal  struggle  for  the 
products  of  peace.  God  grant  it  !  "  The  expression  of  a  similar 
wish  characterised  the  speech  with  which  the  Emperor  closed 
the  session  of  the  Reichstag  on  the  15th  of  June.  On  the  8th  of 
June  he  received  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  as  the  latter  passed 
through  Berlin  on  his  way  to  Ems  ;  and  early  in  September,  in- 
terchanged visits  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  Gastein  and 
Salzburg.  He  opened  the  Reichstag  on  the  16th  of  October, 
with  a  speech  longer  and  more  various  in  its  topics  than  is  gene- 
rally heard  from  a  throne.  On  the  27th  of  November,  the 
Prussian  Diet  was  opened  by  the  Emperor  in  person,  who  pro- 
mised some  administrative  reforms,  and  directed  attention  to 
finance  and  the  furtherance  of  education,  and  mingled  with  the 
congratulations  which  he  addressed  to  the  representatives  of  his 
ancestral  kingdom,  an  argument  upon  the  necessity  of  being  fore- 
armed against  future  dangers. 

A  grand  banquet  was  given  at  Berlin  on  the  18th  of  January, 
1872,  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Chapter  of  the  Order 
of  the  Black  Eagle,  when  the  Emperor-King  spoke  of  the  occa- 
sion as  the  celebration  of  a  double  anniversary  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  of  Prussian  history.  "On  this  day  171  years 
ago,"  said  his  Majesty,  "  the  first  King  of  Prussia  was  crowned ; 
this  day  last  year  my  acceptance  of  the  Imperial  German  crown, 
unanimously  offered  me  by  all  the  Princes  and  free  towns  of 
Germany,  was  proclaimed.  Conscious  of  the  obligations  I  have 
assumed,  I,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  this  great  event,  again 
express  to  the  illustrious  persons  who  offered  to  me  my  new 
position,  in  presence  of  their  representatives,  my  deeply  felt 
thanks,  hoping  that  by  our  united  efforts  we  shall  succeed  in 
fulfilling  the  just  hopes  of  Germany."  The  Bavarian  minister 
then,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Bavaria  and  the  illustrious 
Federate  Allies  in  the  Empire  proposed  "  The  health  of  the 
German  Emperor,  William  the  Victorious." 
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The  Emperor  of  Germany,  at  that  time  Prince  Frederick 
William  Louis  of  Prussia,  married,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1829, 
Marie  Louise  Augusta  Catherine,  now  the  Empress  Augusta, 
daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Frederick,  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe 
Weimar,  by  whom  he  has  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  the 
former  of  whom,  Frederick  William  Nicolas  Charles,  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia  and  of  the  German  Empire,  was  born  on  the 
lSth  of  October,  1831,  and  was  married  at  the  Chapel  Royal, 
St.  James's,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1858,  to  Victoria  Adelaide 
Mary  Louisa,  Princess  Royal  of  England,  by  whom  he  has 
several  children.  The  Prince  is  favourably  known  for  the  libe- 
ralism of  his  political  opinions,  which  formerly  placed  him  in 
something  like  antagonism  to  the  extra-constitutional  proceed- 
ings of  his  father ;  whilst  as  a  soldier  he  highly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  campaign  against  Austria  in  1866,  and  in  the 
more  protracted  war  against  France  in  1870 — 71.  He  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  leisure  of  peace  to  visit  this  country,  with  the 
Princess  and  their  family,  in  July,  1871.  He  is  a  general  in  the 
Prussian  service,  and  a  field-marshal  of  Prussia,  October  28th, 
and  of  Russia,  November  8th,  1870  ;  and  inspector-general  of 
the  fourth  inspection  of  the  army  of  the  German  Empire.  He 
is  also  a  commander  or  proprietor  of  regiments  in  the  Austrian 
and  Russian  services. 

WILLIAM  III.  (ALEXANDER  PAUL  FREDERICK 
LOUIS),  KING  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS,  Prince  of 
Orange-Nassau,  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.  col. 
726.]  The  personal  sympathy  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands 
for  his  subjects  was  elicited  by  the  disastrous  inundations  which 
in  January  and  February  1861,  submerged  about  40,000  acres 
of  land,  and  reduced  nearly  30,000  of  the  Dutch  peasantry  to 
destitution.  On  the  2nd  of  August  following,  the  government 
of  the  Netherlands  recognised  Victor  Emmanuel  as  the  King 
of  Italy  ;  and  in  1861,  and  again  in  1862,  the  King  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  whose  invitation  for  a  proposed 
European  Congress,  issued  in  November,  1863,  he  promptly 
accepted.  In  August,  1862,  the  government  of  King  William 
remonstrated  against  the  severities  of  Russian  administration 
in  Poland  ;  and  on  the  1st  of  July  1863,  in  accordance  with 
a  law  which  had  been  passed  in  the  preceding  August,  slavery 
was  abolished  in  the  Dutch  West  Indian  colonies,  where,  at  the 
period  of  emancipation,  there  were  44,645  slaves,  for  all  of  whom 
the  owners  received  compensation.  On  the  17th  of  November, 
1863,  a  jubilee  commemoration  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Nether- 
lands from  the  usurpation  of  France,  was  celebrated  with  general 
enthusiasm.  In  1866,  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  which 
had  formed  a  part  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  from  its  insti- 
tution in  1815,  became  more  closely  connected  with  the  Nether- 
lands, the  King  of  which,  as  Grand-Duke,  administers  its  govern- 
ment, separately  from  that  of  his  kingdom,  by  a  lieutenant,  who, 
at  present,  is  his  brother,  Prince  Henry.  The  rumoured  nego- 
tiations for  the  cession  of  Luxemburg  to  France  in  March,  1867, 
gave  rise  to  an  amount  of  jealousy  which  threatened  a  quarrel 
between  France  and  Prussia,  which  was  averted  by  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty  of  London,  May  11th,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  city  of  Luxemburg,  up  to  that  time  a  fortress  of  im- 
mense strength,  was  disarmed  and  neutralised.  The  reign  of 
King  William  has  been  distinguished  by  the  advances  which 
have  been  made  in  the  social  life  of  Holland  and  its  dependen- 
cies, by  the  conclusion  of  various  commercial  treaties,  by  the 
increased  facilities  which  have  been  accorded  to  the  internal  com- 
munications of  the  country,  and  by  the  encouragement  which  has 
been  given  to  the  investigation  and  the  historical  exposition  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  Dutch  nationality.  The  King  of  the 
Netherlands  is  proprietary  colonel  of  the  63rd  Regiment  of 
Austrian  Infantry,  and  commander  of  the  Russian  regiment  of 
Ukraine  Dragoons,  and  of  the  11th  Regiment  of  Prussian 
Hussars.  The  elder  of  his  two  sons,  William  Nicolas 
Alexander  Frederick  Charles  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  was  born  at  the  Hague  on  the  4th  of  September,  1840,  is  a 
lieutenant-admiral,  a  general  of  infantry,  inspector  of  cavalry, 
and  proprietor  of  the  Russian  Ufa  Regiment  of  Infantry  ;  whilst 
the  younger  son,  Prince  William  Alexander  Charles  Henry 
Frederick,  who  was  born  at  the  Hague  on  the  25th  of  August, 
1851,  is  a  naval  lieutenant  of  the  first  class,  a  captain  in  the  regi- 
ment of  grenadiers  and  chasseurs,  as  well  as  in  the  4th  regiment 
of  hussars,  and  in  the  horse  artillery. 

*  WILLIAMS,  MONIER,  an  Oriental  philologer,  was  born 
in  1819,  at  Bombay,  of  the  presidency  of  which  his  father,  the 
late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Monier  Williams,  was  surveyor-general. 
He  was  educated  successively  at  King's  College,  London,  and  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  entered  in  1838.    He  left 


the  university,  however,  shortly  after,  upon  his  nomination  to 
an  Indian  writership,  and  spent  some  time  as  a  student  at  the 
East  India  College,  Haileybury,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  singular  proficiency  in  Oriental  learning.  Relinquishing 
the  idea  of  an  Indian  career,  he  repaired  a  second  time  to  Oxford, 
where  he  became  a  member  of  University  College,  and  took  his 
B.A.  degree  on  the  15th  of  May,  1844,  proceeding  M.A.  on  the 
30th  of  April,  1846.  In  1843  he  was  elected  to  the  Boden 
scholarship,  "for  proficiency  in  the  Sanskrit  language  and  litera- 
ture ;"  and  in  1844  was  appointed  Sanskrit  professor  at  Hailey- 
bury, where  he  remained  until  the  suppression  of  that  institution 
in  1858.  For  two  years  he  acted  as  teacher  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Cheltenham  College  ;  and  in  December,  1800,  was 
elected  by  Convocation,  after  a  hard  contest  with  Professor  Max 
Muller,  to  the  Sanskrit  professorship  at  Oxford,  which,  like  the 
scholarship  he  had  previously  gained,  at  the  university,  had  been 
founded  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  late  Colonel  Boden, 
who  was  of  "  opinion  that  a  more  general  and  critical  knowledge 
of  the  Sanskrit  language  would  be  a  means  of  enabling  his 
countrymen  to  proceed  in  the  conversion  of  the  natives  of  India 
to  the  Christian  religion,  by  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  scriptures  amongst  them,  more  effectually  than  all  other 
means  whatsoever." 

The  works  of  Professor  Monier  Williams  are  almost  entirely 
philological,  and  include  'An  Elementary  Grammar  of  the 
Sanskrit  Language,  partly  in  the  Roman  Character,  arranged 
according  to  a  new  Theory,  in  Reference  especially  to  the  Clas- 
sical Languages.  With  short  Extracts  in  easy  Prose.  To  which 
is  added,  a  Selection  from  the  Institutes  of  Manu,  with  Refer- 
ences to  the  Grammar,  and  an  English  Translation,'  8vo,  London, 
1846,  &c.  ;  'A  Dictionary,  English  and  Sanskrit/  4to,  London, 
1851,  published  under  the  patronage  of  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company  ;  '  An  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Hin- 
dustani, in  which  the  English  Alphabet  is  adapted  to  the 
Expression  of  Hindustani  Words,'  &c,  12mo,  London,  1858  ; 
'  Original  Papers  illustrating  the  History  of  the  Application  of 
the  Roman  Alphabet  to  the  Languages  of  India.  Edited,'  &c, 
8vo,  London,  1859  ;  '  Hindustani  Primer  :  containing  a  first 
Grammar  suited  to  Beginners,  and  a  Vocabulary,'  &c,  12mo, 
London,  1860 ;  '  The  Study  of  Sanskrit  in  Relation  to  Missionary 
Work  in  India  :  an  Inaugural  Lecture.  With  Notes  and  Addi- 
tions,' 8vo,  London  and  Oxford,  1861  ;  '  Sanskrit  Manual.  Con- 
taining, Part  I.  The  Accidence  of  Grammar.  Part  II.  Progres- 
sive Exercises,'  12mo,  London  and  Oxford,  1862,  second  edition, 
enlarged,  8vo,  London,  1868;  'A  Practical  Hindustani  Gram- 
mar :  containing  the  Accidence  in  Roman  Type,  a  Chapter  on 
the  Use  of  Arabic  Words  and  a  full  Syntax,  &c.  Also  Hindu- 
stani Selections,  &c.  With  a  Vocabulary  by  C.  Mather,'  &c, 
8vo,  London  and  Hertford,  1862  ;  '  Indian  Epic  Poetry  :  being 
the  Substance  of  Lectures  recently  given  at  Oxford.  With  a 
full  Analysis  of  the  Ramayana  and  of  the  Maha-Bharata,'  8vo. 
London  and  Oxford,  1863.  Professor  Williams  has  likewise 
produced  editions  of  the  Sanskrit  drama,  '  Vikramorvasi,'  1849  ; 
of  the  Sanskrit  drama,  '  Sakontala,'  with  notes  and  literal  trans- 
lations, 1853,  of  which  he  further  published  a  free  translation, 
entitled  '  Sakontala  :  or,  the  Lost  Ring.  An  Indian  Drama. 
Translated  into  English  Prose  and  Verse,  from  the  Sanskrit  of 
Kalidasa,'  4to,  Hertford,  1855,  third  edition,  Svo,  1856. 

WILLIAMS,  REV.  ROWLAND,  D.D.,  a  divine  and  biblical 
critic,  son  of  the  Rev.  Rowland  Williams,  M.A.,  rector  of 
Ysceifiog,  and  prebendary  of  St.  Asaph,  was  born  in  Flintshire,  in 
1817,  and  at  ten  years  of  age  was  sent  to  Eton,  where  he  became 
Newcastle  medallist  in  1835,  and  whence  he  proceeded,  with  a 
scholarship,  to  King's  College,  Cambridge.  His  university 
career  was  one  of  considerable  distinction  ;  and  in  his  first  year 
of  residence,  1838,  he  obtained  Battie's  University  Scholarship 
for  the  greatest  proficiency  in  classical  learning.  He  graduated 
as  B.A.  in  1841,  and  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  of  his  college  ; 
proceeded  M.A.  in  1844  ;  took  his  B.D.  degree  in  1851,  and  that 
of  D.D.  in  1857.  He  received  deacon's  orders  in  1842,  and 
priest's  orders  in  1843,  both  from  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  For  a 
short  time  he  was  assistant-master  at  Eton,  which  post  he  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  through  illness.  In  1842  he  became 
classical  tutor  of  his  college,  where  he  remained  eight  years, 
until  January,  1850,  when  he  became  vice-principal  and  senior 
tutor  of  St.  David's  College,  Lampeter,  and  chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff.  In  1849,  he  gained  the  prize  of  500/., 
offered  by  Dr.  Muir,  for  an  essay  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
Hinduism  and  Christianity — a  like  premium  having  been  offered 
on  the  same  terms,  but  not  awarded,  in  the  University  of  Oxford 
— which,  in  an  expanded  and  modified  form,  was  afterwards 
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published  under  the  title  of  '  Hinduism  and  Christianity  com- 
pared,' 8vo,  1856,  which  has  been  regarded  as  his  greatest  lite- 
rary production,  and  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  modern 
English  theology.    The  earliest  published  work  of  Dr.  Williams 
appears  to  have  been  a  volume  of  poems  called  '  Lays  from  the 
Cimbric  Lyre,'  a  work  redolent  of  piety,  patriotism,  and  tole- 
rance, but  exhibiting  few  traces  of  that  mental  movement  under 
which  he  was  even  then  suffering.  Hewasappointed  select  preacher 
at  Cambridge  in  1854,  and  the  sermons  which  he  preached  in 
that  capacity  awakened  thought,  enquiry,  and  some  little  alarm. 
These  sermons,  together  with  others  preached  at  Lampeter, 
were  published  with  the  title  of  'Rational  Godliness  after  the 
Mind  of  Christ  and  the  written  Voices  of  His  Church/  8vo, 
Cambridge  and  London,  1855,  a  volume  which  contains  the  first 
published  enunciation  of  those  views  which  were  afterwards 
identified  with  his  name.    The  views  referred  to  may  be  sum- 
marised as  follows  : — The  Bible  is  the  written  voice  of  the  con- 
gregation, the  record  of  the  spiritual  exercises  of  past  time  ;  and 
by  Inspiration  is  to  be  understood  not  the  infallibility  of  such 
record,  but  the  fact  that  its  authors  were  moved  by  that  Divine 
Spirit,  who  is  everywhere  and  at  all  times  the  source  of  all  holy 
desires,  all  good  counsels,  and  all  just  works.    In  this  sense  In- 
spiration is  the  Divine  source  and  law  of  all  truth  and  excellence  ; 
and,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  limited  to  any  given  time  or  to  any 
particular  church  or  nation.    The  controversies  in  which  the 
publication  of  Rational  Godliness'  involved  the  author,  deter- 
mined him  to  sever  his  connection  with  Lampeter,  and  in  1859, 
he  resigned  his  fellowship  at  Cambridge,  and  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Broadchalke,  Wilts,  which  was  in  the  gift  of  King's 
College.     About  the  same  time,  he  married,  remaining,  how- 
ever, at  work  at  Lampeter,  whilst  his  vicarage-house  was 
building,  under  a  licence  of  non-residence  from  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.     He  finally  left  Lampeter,  where  he  had  spent 
twelve  years  in  elevating  the  tone  and  position,  and  promot- 
ing the  efficiency  of  that  institution,  in  1862,  from  which  date 
he  devoted  himself  personally  to  the  care  of  his  parish.  A 
volume  entitled  '  Essays  and  Reviews,'  which  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  an  almost  immense  amount  of  controversy,  was 
published  in  February,  1860  ;  and  to  this  volume — which  in 
June,  1S64,  was  condemned  by  both  Houses  of  Convocation — 
Dr.  Williams  contributed  an  article  on  '  Bunsen's  Biblical 
Researches,'  for  which  he  was  prosecuted  by  his  diocesan,  Dr. 
Hamilton,  in  the  Court  of  Arches.    The  judgment  of  the  Court 
was  adverse  to  Dr.  Williams  ;  and  he,  together  with  his  fellow- 
essayist,  Mr.  Wilson,  was  sentenced,  December  15th,  1862,  to  a 
year's  suspension.    However,  on  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee  of  the   Privy  Council,  the  judgment  was  reversed, 
February  8th,  1864,  when  Lord  Chancellor  Westbury,  who 
allowed  the  costs  of  the  appeal,  determined  that  the  opinions 
expressed  by  Dr.  Williams  were  not  inconsistent  with  his  posi- 
tion as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.     The  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York  did  not  entirely  concur  in  the 
judgment,  and  pastoral  letters  on  the  subject  were  afterwards 
issued  by  both  these  prelates.    Dr.  Williams  continued  his  pas- 
toral and  literary  activity,  especially  devoting  himself  to  his 
favourite  field  of  Hebrew  literature  and  biblical  criticism,  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  after  a  few  days' illness,  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1870,  at  his  vicarage  of  Broadchalke. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Williams,  besides  those  which  have  been 
already  mentioned,  include '  Orestes,  and  the  Avengers,'  8vo,  Lon- 
don, 1857,  an  adaptation  to  English  readers,  of  the  1  Eumenides ' 
of  iEschylus,  in  which  some  of  the  main  features  of  the  author's 
classical  prototype  are  accurately  preserved  and  presented  ; 
a  volume  of  sermons  entitled  '  Broadchalke  Sermon-Essays 
on  Nature,  Mediation,  Atonement,  Absolution,'  &c,  8vo, 
London,  1867  ;  '  Owen  Glendower :  a  Dramatic  Biography. 
Being  a  Contribution  to  the  Genuine  History  of  Wales.  And 
other  Poems.  By  Goronva  Camlan  [i.e.,  R.  W.],'  8vo,  London 
and  Hertford,  1870,  a  work  of  posthumous  publication,  of  con- 
siderable interest  as  embodying  the  author's  well-known  opinions 
on  several  subjects,  religious  and  otherwise.  The  magnum  opus 
of  Dr.  Williams,  left  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his  death,  has 
received  a  partial  publication,  the  first  volume  by  himself,  and 
the  second,  embracing  all  hcaiad  completely  prepared,  introduced 
by  a  touching  preface  from  the  pen  of  his  widow,  informing  the 
reader  that  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Harvey  conducted  it  through  the 
press.  The  first  volume,  entitled  '  The  Prophets  of  Israel  and 
Judah  during  the  Assyrian  Empire,'  8vo,  London,  1866,  contains 
in  chronological  order,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Hosea,  Micah, 
Isaiah  (first  part),  and  Nahum,  to  each  of  which  is  prefixed  an 
introduction,  whilst  a  new  version  from  the  Hebrew  is  given, 


with  criticnl  notes  and  a  commentary.  The  second  volume,  pre- 
senting generally  the  same  characteristics  as  the  first,  bears  the 
title  of  '  The  Hebrew  Prophets,  translated  afresh  from  the 
Original,  with  regard  to  the  Anglican  Version,  and  with  Il- 
lustrations for  English  Readers,'  8vo,  London,  1872.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams contributed  largely  to  the  periodical  literature  of  his  time, 
and  especially  furnished  articles  to  the  '  Archceologia  Cambrensis,1 
and  on  Welsh  subjects  to  the  '  Quarterly  Review,'  in  which  he 
1  reated,  '  Welsh  Methodism,'  the  '  Welsh  Church,'  and  '  Welsh 

ijttixis ' 

WILLIS,  NATHANIEL  PARKER  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.  col.  737]. 
This  popular  writer  died  at  New  York,  February,  1867. 

W1LLMORE,  JAMES  TIBBITS,  Associate  Engraver  in  the 
Royal  Academy  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.,  col.  741],  died  on  the  12th  of 
March,  1863,  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age. 

WILSON,  RIGHT  REVEREND  DANIEL,  D.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  and  Metropolitan  in  India  and  Ceylon,  son 
of  a  substantial  silk-manufacturer  in  London,  was  born  in 
Church  Street,  Spitalticlds,  in  the  year  1778,  and  in  November, 
1798,  entered  into  residence  at  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1802,  and 
proceeded  M.A.  on  the  10th  of  October,  1804.    He  was  created 
D.D.  by  diploma,  April  12th,  1832.    In  1803  he  carried  off  the 
Chancellor's  prize  for  an  English  essay,  of  which  the  prescribed 
subject  was  '  Common  Sense,'  and  which  afterwards  found  a 
place  in  the  second  volume  of  '  Oxford  English  Prize  Essays,' 
12mo,  Oxford,  1S36.  He  was  ordained  deacon  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1801,  by  Dr.  Brownlow  North,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
became  curate  of  Cliobham  and  Bisley,  Surrey,  where  under  the 
guidance  of  the  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Richard  Cecil,  he  began  to 
distinguish  himself  as  an  earnest  and  powerful  preacher.  He 
vacated  his  curacy  in  November,  1803,  and  returned  to  Oxford, 
where  from  January,  1804,  to  January,  1807,  he  was  assistant- 
tutor  at  St.  Edmund's  Hall ;  and  from  January,  1807,  to  June, 
1812,  was  sole  tutor  and  vice-principal.    During  half  of  this 
period  of  between  eight  and  nine  years,  he  combined  with  his 
academical  duties  the  charge  of  the  small  parish  of  Worton,  a  few- 
miles  distant  from  Oxford.    In  1809  he  resigned  the  curacy  of 
Worton,  and  entered  upon  a  wider  sphere  of  clerical  duty  by 
becoming  assistant-curate  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  Bedford  Row, 
Bloomsbury  ;  of  which  he  became  sole  minister  in  1812,  when 
he  resigned  his  collegiate  offices  in  order  to  devote  himself  the 
more  exclusively  to  his  pastoral  duties.  During  his  twelve  years' 
incumbency  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  he  was  known  as  one  of  the 
foremost  champions  of  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  metrojxdis  ; 
and  the  constant  crowds  of  intelligent  auditors  attested  the 
power  of  his  preaching  and  the  influence  of  his  doctrine.  On 
the  4th  of  June,  1824,  he  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Mary's,  Islington,  of  which  the  patronage  was  vested  in  his 
family,  and  in  which  he  exercised  a  kind  of  episcopal  oversight 
throughout  a  parish  nearly  as  poiralous  as  a  diocese.  Imme- 
diately after  his  induction,  which  took  place  on  the  2nd  of  July, 
he  set  himself  to  develope  its  resources.    Under  his  hand  new 
churches  sprang  up  in  a  district  till  then  remarkable  chiefly  for 
its  decorous  quietude ;  and  the  spiritual  campaign  became  a  com- 
plete victory.    After  eight  years  of  conscientious  and  efficient 
parochial  work,  he  was  nominated,  tlirough  the  influence  of 
Lord  Glenelg  and  his  brother,  Sir  Robert  Grant,  to  the  bishopric 
of  Calcutta,  with  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  peninsula 
of  Hindustan  and  the  island  of  Ceylon,  as  well  as  over 
Australia,   New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania,   which   are  now 
divided  into  twelve  separate  dioceses.     The  letters  patent 
appointing  him  to  this  perilous  dignity  were  dated  April  10th, 
1832,  and  he  was  consecrated  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month. 
The  acceptance  of  such  an  office,  in  which  three  of  his  imme- 
diate predecessors  had  died  within  nine  years,  was  a  matter  of 
much  seriousness  and  solemnity  ;  and  he  regarded  his  entry 
upon  its  duties,  to  use  his  own  expression,  as  a  "baptism  forth  ' 
dead."    The  overwhelming  cares  of  his  immense  diocese  we" 
somewhat  lightened  by  the  foundation  successively  of  the  ne 
see  of  Madras,  in  1835  ;  of  Bombay,  in  1837  ;  and  of  Colombo, 
in  1845  ;  over  which  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  now  substituted  t 
quasi-metropolitan  jurisdiction  for  his  former  episcopal  superin 
tendence.    For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Bishop  Wilson  admini 
tered,  with  his  accustomed  zeal,  courage,  and  power,  the  affairs 
his  diocese  ;  and  a  cathedral  at  Calcutta  arose  under  his  care  . 
naturally  as  district  churches  had  formerly  arisen  in  his  Londo 
parish.    He  died  at  the  Bishop's  Palace,  Calcutta,  on  the  2nd  o 
January,  1858. 

Bishop  Wilson  was  the  author  of  various  '  Tracts,'  '  Exposito 
Lectures,' '  Letters/  '  Sermons/  Pleas  for  Missions  and  Episccpa 
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Charges  ;  but  their  sometime  interest  and  value  can  hardly  he 
Paid  to  be  preserved  in  their  integrity.  The  following  works 
may  be  specially  mentioned  : — 'The  Divine  Authority  and  Per- 
petual Obligation  of  the  Lord's  Day  asserted  in  Seven  Sermons 
delivered  in  1830,'  12ino,  London,  1831  ;  '  Travels  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  in  the  Summer  of  1823,'  which,  having  gone 
through  several  editions,  was  reproduced  in  the  5th  volume  of 
the  '  Christian  Library,'  8vo,  London,  1836  ;  '  The  Bishop  of 
Calcutta's  Farewell  to  England.  Five  Sermons  delivered  on 
Public  Occasions  during  a  temporary  Visit  to  England,  together 
with  the  Addresses  to  the  Propagation  Society,'  12mo,  Oxford, 
1846;  and  a  volume  of  posthumous  publication,  entitled  'Bis- 
hop Wilson's  Journal  Letters :  addressed  to  his  Family  during  the 
first  nine  Years  of  his  Indian  Episcopate,'  8vo,  London,  1863. 
The  last  volume  was  produced  under  the  editorial  care  of  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  M.A.,  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  who,  upon 
his  father's  elevation  to  the  episcopate,  succeeded  him  in  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Mary's,  Islington,  where  he  still  continues  filially 
to  follow  out  the  principles  by  which  his  predecessor  was 
actuated. 

*  WILSON,  DANIEL,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh, 
January  3rd,  1816.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  town,  and 
displayed  a  taste  for  archoeological  pursuits,  preferring  to  explore 
the  works  of  man  in  the  Old  Town,  the  result  of  which  appeared 
in  the  year  1848,  in  his  '  Memorials  of  Edinburgh  in  the  Olden 
Time,'  2  vols.  8vo.  In  1851,  he  published  '  Pre-historic  Annals 
of  Scotland,'  2  vols. ;  while  his  great  work  entitled  '  Pre-historic 
Man '  appeared  in  1862.  Numerous  papers  on  archoeological 
subjects  have  also  issued  from  his  pen.  He  is  a]  so  the  author  of 
a  Life  of  Chatterton  and  one  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  In  1853  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  History  and  of  English  Literature 
in  the  University  of  Toronto,  in  which  lie  still  continues. 

*  WILSON,  ERASMUS,  F.R.S.,  surgeon  and  dermatologist, 
was  born  in  1809.  In  1831  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  He  has  written  several  anatomical 
and  medical  works,  but  his  most  important  writings  are  those 
which  relate  to  cutaneous  diseases.  He  has  been  for  many  years 
the  consulting  surgeon  to  St.  John's  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Skin,  and  is  the  editor  of  the  'Quarterly  Journal  of  Cutaneous 
Medicine  and  Diseases  of  the  Skin.'  In  1869  he  presented  his 
fine  collection  of  specimens  illustrative  of  the  normal  and 
abnormal  structure  of  the  human  skin  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  as  also  the  sum  of  5000£.  for  the  endowment  of  a  pro- 
fessorship of  dermatology.  He  has  accepted  the  offer  made  to 
him  to  be  the  first  occupier  of  the  chair,  and  in  February,  1870, 
he  commenced  his  first  series  of  dermatological  lectures. 

WILSON,  GEORGE,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  younger  brother  of 
Daniel  Wilson,  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  February  21, 181S. 
He  was  one  of  a  numerous  family,  many  of  whom  .were  carried  off 
early,  his  twin  brother  John  surviving  until  the  age  of  eighteen. 
He  was  educated  at  a  private  school,  on  leaving  which  he  entered 
the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  as  an  appren- 
tice, and  afterwards  the  University  as  a  medical  student  ;  he  also 
worked  in  Professor  Christison's  laboratory.  In  1838 — 9  he 
visited  London,  and  passed  some  time  as  a  student  in  Professor 
Graham's  laboratory  at  University  College.  Returning  to 
Edinburgh,  he  graduated  in  medicine,  and  in  1840,  received  a 
licence  from  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  as  a  lecturer  on 
chemistry,  his  certilicates  qualifying  the  students  for  the 
diplomas  of  that  body.  He  opened  a  laboratory  in  Brown 
Square,  near  the  University,  lecturing  every  day  besides  teach- 
ing a  practical  class  and  instructing  private  pupils.  He  was 
very  successful  as  a  lecturer  on  account  of  his  lively  wit,  cheerful 
manner,  benevolent  nature,  enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  and 
sweet  clear  voice.  His  health,  however,  suffered  from  these  ex- 
ertions, and  he  soon  became  a  permanent  invalid.  A  disease  in 
the  foot  had  troubled  him  for  some  years,  and  in  January, 
1843,  it  was  amputated.  He  also  suffered  from  a  disease 
of  the  lungs  and  other  maladies,  in  spite  of  which  he  displayed 
a  wonderful  amount  of  intellectual  activity  not  only  in  science, 
but  in  literature,  including  poetry,  of  which  he  was  very  fond. 
In  1843,  he  became  lecturer  on  chemistry  to  the  Edinburgh 
Veterinary  College,  and  held  a  similar  appointment  in  the 
School  of  Arts,  where  his  lectures  were  very  popular.  During 
an  illness  which  confined  him  to  his  room,  he  dictated  his  '  Text 
Book  of  Chemistry,'  published  in  Chambers'  Educational 
Course.  He  also  wrote  for  the  Cavendish  Society,  the  '  Life  of 
the  Hon.  Henry  Cavendish,'  in  which  the  claims  of  that  dis- 
tinguished man  to  the  great  discovery  of  the  composition  of 
water  are  minutely  discussed  and  compared  with  the  rival 
claims  of  Priestley,  Watt  and  Lavoisier.    In  the  same  year,  1851,  | 


he  published  the  '  Life  of  Dr.  John  Reid,'  the  physiologist.  In 
1855,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Technology  and  keeper 
of  the  Industrial  Museum  established  in  connection  with  the 
University.  Here  he  continued  to  work  with  great  effect  during 
a  few  years,  when  in  November,  1859,  having  to  pay  a  profes- 
sional visit  to  Glasgow,  he  caught  cold,  which  brought  on  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs  and  pleurisy.  He  died  on  November 
22nd  of  that  year,  at  the  early  age  of  41.  A  memoir  by  his 
sister  Jessie  (now  Mrs.  Sime)  was  published  in  1860,  appended 
to  which  is  a  list  of  his  works  and  papers,  which  includes  six 
volumes,  thirty-five  papers  on  scientific  subjects,  seventeen 
published  lectures  and  addresses,  five  biographical  sketches,  viz., 
Dalton,  Wollaston,  Boyle,  Black,  and  James  Wilson,  two  pam- 
phlets and  several  poems  published  in  Blackwood  and  Mac- 
millan.  His  friend,  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone,  has  contributed  to  the 
memoir  an  estimate  of  Dr.  Wilson's  scientific  work,  in  which  he 
says  :  "  He  added  to  our  store  of  knowledge  in  chemistry,  in 
physiology,  and  in  natural  philosophy  ;  but  not  so  much  by 
actual  discoveries  as  by  elucidating  points  that  were  previously 
involved  in  obscurity.  ...  As  he  published  much,  with 
little  leisure  for  quiet  research,  he  also  frequently  suggested 
thoughts  and  processes  which  others  have  pursued  to  a  successful 
issue."  His  papers  on  the  presence  of  fluorine  in  recent  fossil 
plants  and  animals,  in  blood,  and  milk,  &c,  and  in  ocean  waters, 
first  showed  how  widely  diffused  is  that  remarkable  element. 
But  perhaps  the  most  complete  of  his  investigations  are  his 
researches  on  colour-blindness,  which  are  collected  in  a  remark- 
able volume.  He  tested  the  vision  as  to  colour  of  his  brother 
professors,  of  his  pupils,  of  the  police,  of  the  attendants  of  a 
lunatic  asylum,  and  of  whole  companies  of  soldiers,  infantry, 
artillery,  and  hussars,  and  was  thus  able  to  determine  with  some 
accuracy,  the  proportion  of  the  colour-blind,  about  two  per  cent, 
being  found  defective,  in  mistaking  greens,  reds,  and  browns, 
and  sometimes  calling  red  black  ;  while  about  five  per  cent, 
were  found  subject  to  this  peculiarity  in  a  minor  degree.  He 
showed  the  danger  attending  the  use  of  red  and  green  signals  on 
railways,  and  of  the  red  and.  green  lamps  on  the  port  and  star- 
board sides  of  steam-vessels  and  of  the  use  of  the  same  colours  in 
light-houses,  and  he  directed  the  attention  of  railway  companies 
to  the  necessity  of  examining  their  engine-drivers  as  to  their 
ability  to  distinguish  coloured  signals.  All  Dr.  Wilson's  mis- 
cellaneous writings  are  marked  by  his  own  fervent  piety,  but  it 
may  be  added  that  none  of  his  writings  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  inexpressible  charm  of  manner  that  distinguished  the 
man. 

WILSON,  HORACE  HAYMAN  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.,  col.  748]. 
This  eminent  Oriental  scholar  died  on  the  8th  of  May,  1860, 
aged  64.  A  complete  list  of  his  writings,  drawn  up  by  himself 
a  fortnight  before  his  death,  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
memoir  of  him  in  the  'Annual  Report  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,'  1860. 

WILSON,  RIGHT  HON.  JAMES  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.,  col.  749], 
political  economist,  died  on  the  11th  of  August,  1860.  He  had  re- 
signed his  post  as  financial  secretary,  on  account  of  failing  health, 
some  months  before  his  death. 

WINDHAM,  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  SIR  CHARLES 
ASHE  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.  col.  756].  Shortly  after  his  return  to 
England  from  the  East,  General  Windham  was  elected  member 
for  East  Norfolk,  April,  1857,  but  in  the  following  August  he 
went  to  India  on  account  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny,  to  take  command 
of  a  column  under  Lord  Clyde.  He  was  unsuccessful  at 
Cawnpore,  but  rendered  good  service  at  Lahore  and  elsewhere. 
In  1861  he  received  the  colonelcy  of  the  46th  regiment ;  in 
1863  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general ;  was  nomi- 
nated K.C.B.  in  1865,  and  in  1867  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  British  forces  in  North  America.  He  was  holding  this  com- 
mand when  the  circumstance  occurred  which  led  to  his  death. 
Whilst  in  Kansas  whither  he  had  gone  to  inspect  some  land  he 
had  purchased,  he  was  attacked  with  heart  disease  and  advised 
to  remove  to  a  milder  locality.  He  removed  to  Jacksonville  on 
the  St.  John  River,  and  whilst  still  suffering  from  illness,  the 
house  in  which  he  was  residing  was  destroyed  by  fire,  January 
27th,  1870.  Exposure  and  excitement  increased  the  malady  and 
he  died  on  the  3rd  of  February  following,  in  his  60th  year. 

WINER,  GEORG  BENEDICT.  [E.  C.  voL  vi.  col.  759.1 
This  distinguished  theologian  died  at  Leipzig  on  the  12th  of 
May,  1858,  aged  69. 

*  WINSLOW,  FORBES,  M.D.    [E.  C.  vol.  vi.  col.  1034.1 

WINSTON,  CHARLES,  archceologist,  was  born  in  1814.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1845,  and  practised  with  success  ; 
but  his  inclination  was  for  the  study  of  antiqiuties,  and  espe- 
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cially  those  of  the  art  of  painting  on  glass,  on  which  subject  he 
came  to  he  regarded  as  the  leading  authority.  Mr.  Winston 
examined  most  of  the  known  examples  of  ancient  glass  in  this 
country,  made  many  hundreds  of  sketches  of  the  more  remark- 
able specimens,  and  much  of  that  on  the  Continent,  and  with  the 
help  of  Messrs.  Powell  made  numerous  experiments  with  a  view 
to  a  closer  approximation  to  the  pigments  and  material  of  the 
old  glass-painters.  The  results  of  his  earlier  investigations  are 
given  in  his  'Inquiry  into  the  Difference  of  Style  observable  in 
Ancient  Glass-Paintings.  With  Hints  on  Glass-Painting,'  8vo, 
London  and  Oxford,  1847,  second  edition,  186'8.  His  later  in- 
quiries were  mostly  embodied  in  memoirs  read  before  the 
Archaeological  Institute,  and  the  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
and,  having  appeared  in  the  journals  of  those  societies,  were 
posthumously  collected  and  published  as  '  Memoirs  Illustrative 
of  the  Art  of  Glass-Painting,  with  a  biographical  memoir,  8vo, 
18GC.  These  works  were  of  great  service  in  elucidating  the 
history  and  early  practice  of  the  art.  But  Mr.  Winston  wrote 
and  thought  as  an  amateur  rather  than  as  an  artist,  and  whilst 
his  research  was  of  the  highest  value,  his  aesthetic  opinions  were 
often  misleading.  The  introduction  of  the  feeble  Munich  trans- 
parencies into  Glasgow  Cathedral  was  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  Mr.  Winston's  advice  and  influence  ;  and  his  opinion,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  had  much  weight  in  determining  to  a  like 
unhappy  choice  the  authorities  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London. 
Mr.  Winston  died  suddenly  of  heart-disease  at  his  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1864.  His  drawings  from  ancient 
stained  glass,  nearly  800  in  number,  were  exhibited  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute  and  the  Arundel  Society  in  April, 
1865,  prior  to  their  removal  to  the  British  Museum,  to  which 
institution  he  had  bequeathed  them. 

*  WINTHROP,  ROBERT  CHARLES,  American  politician, 
orator,  and  writer,  was  born  at  Boston,  May  12th,  1809.  In 
1828  he  graduated  at  Harvard  University,  then  studied  law 
under  Daniel  Webster,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831. 
Soon  abandoning  the  legal  profession,  however,  he  gave  his 
attention  to  politics  ;  entered  the  State  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1834 ;  filled  the  office  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1837  and  two  following  years  ;  and  was 
elected  member  of  Congress  in  1840.  After  a  European  tour,  he 
became  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representati  ves  in  Congress  in 
1847.  In  the  contests  of  that  period  between  Democrats,  Whigs, 
and  Free-soilers,  Mr.  Winthrop  shared  the  alternations  of  suc- 
cess and  defeat— failing  to  get  re-elected  to  Congress  in  1849  ; 
obtaining  a  seat  in  the  Senate  in  1850  ;  losing  it  again  in  the 
following  year,  being  defeated  in  a  contest  with  Mr.  Sumner  ; 
and  experiencing  another  failure  (also  in  1851)  in  a  struggle  for 
the  governorship  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Since  that  time 
Mr.  Winthrop  has  devoted  the  chief  part  of  his  attention  to 
literature.  During  his  parliamentary  career  he  had  delivered 
many  speeches  and  addresses  which  attracted  notice  by  their 
logical  clearness  and  scholarly  finish.  These,  or  some  of  them, 
were  afterwards  collected,  and  republished  under  the  title,  '  Ad- 
dresses and  Speeches  on  various  Occasions,'  8vo,  Boston,  1852. 
Later  publications  by  him  have  been  '  Lectures  on  Algernon 
Sidney,'  Boston,  1853  ;  '  Second  Series  of  Addresses  and  Speeches 
on  various  Occasions,  delivered  in  1852 — 57,'  Boston,  1857  ; 
'  George  Washington,  an  Address  on  laying  the  Corner-Stone  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library,'  Boston,  1855  ;  '  On  Christianity,  as 
a  Remedy  for  Social  and  Political  Evils,'  Boston,  1857  ; 'An 
Address  on  Learning  and  the  Pine  Arts,'  delivered  on  the  occa- 
sion of  unveiling  a  statue  of  Washington,  Boston,  1859 ; 
'  Memoir  of  the  Honorable  R.  Appleton,'  Boston,  1861  ;  'Life 
and  Letters  of  J.  Winthrop,'  2  vols.  Boston,  1864 — 67  ;  '  Massa- 
chusetts and  its  Early  History,'  lectures  delivered  before  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Boston,  1869  ;  '  Eulogy  pro- 
nounced at  the  Funeral  of  George  Peabody,  on  the  8th  of 
February,  1870'  (twenty-four  privately  printed  copies),  4to, 
Boston,  1870. 

WISEMAN,  CARDINAL  NICHOLAS.  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.  col. 
766.]  Notwithstanding  the  demands  on  his  time  and  attention 
arising  from  his  high  position  and  episcopal  duties,  Cardinal 
Wiseman  continued  to  cultivate  his  literary  tastes,  and  even  to 
appear  in  the  walks  of  original  authorship.  In  1858  he  pub- 
lished 'Sermons,  Lectures,  and  Speeches,  delivered  during  a 
Tour  in  Ireland  ;'  and  a  little  later,  a  more  original  and  enter- 
taining work, '  Recollections  of  the  Four  Last  Popes,'  8vo,  1858. 
He  also  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  his  romance  '  Fabriola.' 
He  died  on  the  15th  of  February,  1865,  and  was  interred  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cemetery,  Kensal  Green.  He  was  succeeded  as 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Manning. 


Large  subscriptions  have  been  raised  for  the  erection  of  a  cathe- 
dral at  Westminster,  as  the  most  fitting  memorial  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  the  first  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Westminster. 
Cardinal  Wiseman  was  the  author  of  the  article  'Catholic 
Church,'  in  E.  C.  Arts  and  Sci.  Div.  vol.  ii.  col.  673. 

WITHERINGTON,  WILLIAM  FREDERICK,  R.A.  [E.  C. 
vol.  vi.  col.  771.]  The  veteran  landscape-painter  continued, 
despite  his  advancing  years,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  failing 
powers,  to  practise  the  art  in  which  he  had  so  long  delighted. 
To  every  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  he  continued  to  con- 
tribute till  1863,  in  which  year  he  sent  no  fewer  than  four 
pictures.  But  lie  sent  no  more  ;  and,  after  months  of  illness,  he 
died,  April  10,  1865,  aged  very  nearly  80  :  he  was  born  on  the 
26th  of  May,  1785. 

*  WOHLER,  FRIEDRICH,  a  distinguished  German  chemist, 
was  born  at  Eschersheim,  near  Frankfurt-am- Main,  July 
31st,  1800.  In  1812  he  entered  the  Gymnasium  at  Frankfurt, 
and  in  1819  the  University  of  Marburg,  where  he  made  consider- 
able advance  in  medical  studies,  which  he  further  pursued  at 
Heidelberg  University  in  1820 — 22.  Under  the  tuition  of 
Gmelin,  he  paid  great  attention  to  chemistry  and  mineralogy. 
In  1823,  after  receiving  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  he 
removed  to  Stockholm,  and  placed  himself  under  Berzelius, 
whom  he  accompanied  on  a  geological  and  mineralogical  tour. 
Removing  to  Prussia  in  1825,  he  was  appointed  teacher  in  the 
newly  established  Technical  School  at  Berlin,  and  a  year  or  two 
afterwards  professor  in  the  same  establishment.  In  1827  he  was 
the  first  to  isolate  the  metal  aluminium,  although  it  was  not 
obtained  in  masses  large  enough  for  manufacturing  purposes 
till  many  years  afterwards  by  St.  Claire  Deville.  In  1831  he 
settled  at  Cassel,  where  he  became  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
Technical  School.  His  first  scientific  publication  of  importance, 
after  some  papers  in  the  journals,  was  a  German  edition  of  Ber- 
zelius's  '  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie,'  1833,  fifth  edition,  1843.  A 
portion  of  Wohler's  own  work  on  the  principles  of  chemistry 
was,  indeed,  published  before  this,  viz.,  '  Grundriss  der  Chemie,' 
Berlin,  1831,  fourteenth  edition,  Leipzig,  1868.  This  relates  to 
Inorganic  Chemistry  ;  the  second  part,  Organic  Chemistry,  ap- 
peared in  1840,  seventh  edition,  1868.  A  French  translation  of 
this  valuable  work,  by  Grandeau,  was  published  in  1858.  During 
part  of  his  residence  at  Cassel  he  carried  on,  with  two  partners, 
a  nickel  manufactory,  having  discovered  a  new  method  of  ob- 
taining that  metal  in  a  state  of  great  purity ;  and  published  a 
paper  on  sulphur  mineral- water  springs,  '  Die  Schwefelwasser- 
quellen  zu  Nenndorf.'  Removing  to  Gottingen  in  1836,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  medicine,  director  of  the  Chemical  Insti- 
tution, and  inspector-general  of  pharmacy  for  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover.  In  1847  he  published  a  forensic-chemical  essay  on 
poisoning  by  arsenic.  In  1853  appeared  his  'Practische  Ue- 
bungen  in  der  chemischen  Analyse,'  Gottingen  ;  of  which  an 
English  translation  by  Lieber  was  published  in  the  same  year, 
and  another  by  Hofmann  in  1854.  In  1861  he  published  'Die 
Mineralanalyse  in  Beispielen,'  Gottingen.  Amongst  his  other 
labours  has  been  the  translation  of  eighteen  volumes  of  Ber- 
zelius's  '  Jahresbericht  iiber  die  Fortschritte  der  physischen 
WissenschafteD.'  He  has  written  numerous  papers  in  Liebig's 
'  Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie,'  Poggendorff 's  'Annalen 
der  Physik  und  Chemie,'  and  other  journals,  as  well  as  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Gottingen.  In 
1864  he  was  elected  foreign  member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
as  successor  to  Mitscherlich.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Gottingen,  of  Vienna,  and  elsewhere. 

WOOD,  NICHOLAS,  mining  and  colliery  engineer,  was  born 
at  Sourniires,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  April  24th,  1795.  He  was 
educated  at  the  village  school  of  Crawcrook  ;  after  which  he  was 
sent,  in  1811,  by  Lord  Ravensworth,  to  the  Killingworth  Col- 
lieries, there  to  learn  the  occupation  of  coal-viewer.  George 
Stephenson  was  there  at  the  time,  and  the  two  youths  formed  an 
intimacy  which  lasted  till  death  parted  them.  Nicholas  was 
consulted  by  George  in  reference  to  the  invention  of  a  safety- 
lamp  for  the  use  of  pitmen,  prepared  the  first  drawing  of  it, 
shared  the  danger  of  a  first  experimental  trial  in  a  very  foul 
mine,  and  ever  afterwards  defended  the  '  Geordie '  against  the 
'Davy' — asserting  the  priority  of  Stephenson  over  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy.  Later  in  Hfe,  George  Stephenson  placed  his  son 
Robert  under  Wood,  to  learn  practical  details  concerning  mineral 
surveying  and  engineering.  In  1815  Wood  published  communi- 
cations to  a  local  journal  on  this  subject,  and  thus  made  himself 
favourably  known.  Studying  the  action  of  the  crude  locomo- 
tives known  up  to  that  time  on  colliery  tramways,  he,  in  1822, 
boldly  advocated  the  use  of  such  means  of  traction  on  tramway* 
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and  railways  generaUy,  in  preference  to  ropes  and  stationary 
engines.  In  1825,  when  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway 
had  proved  successful,  he  published  his  'Treatise  on  Railroads,' 
the  first  work  on  the  subject,  of  which  several  editions  have  since 
appeared.  He  rejected  the  idea  that  locomotives  could  be  made  to 
run  twenty  miles  an  hour,  but  nevertheless  had  great  confidence  in 
them;  and  the  sagacious  suggestions  contained  in  his  'Treatise'  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  fostering  of  railway  enterprise.  In  1827  he 
gave  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Railway  ;  and  in  1829  acted  as  one  of  the 
judges  to  award  the  premium  offered  by  the  directors  for  the  best 
plan  of  a  locomotive.  In  1830 — 31  he  communicated  two  papers 
to  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
on  the  geology  and  palaeontology  of  the  district.  In  later  years  he 
pursued  the  inquiry  in  papers  read  before  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  on  the  formations,  strata,  dykes, 
and  denudation  of  the  coal-fields.  In  1844  he  removed  from 
Killingworth  to  Hetton,  and  was  engaged  in  extensive  operations 
as  manager  and  part  proprietor  of  the  Hetton  and  other  collieries, 
mineral  adviser  to  the  Durham  Bishopric  estates  and  to  Lord 
Ravensworth,  and  as  a  kind  of  consulting  engineer  in  relation  to 
numerous  railway  schemes.  In  1845  he  joined  in  the  "Battle  of  the 
Gauges,"  taking  sides  with  the  Stephensons  and  the  narrow  gauge. 
He  proposedan  official  registration  of  mining  industry,  as  a  measure 
likely  to  be  equally  useful  to  economic  geology  and  to  commer- 
cial statistics — a  suggestion  that  bore  good  fruit  some  years  after- 
wards. He  was  a  member  of  the  local  Committee  on  Colliery 
Accidents,  which  procured  the  passing  of  the  Mines'  Inspection 
Act  in  1851.  In  1852.he  founded  the  North  of  England  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  Engineers,  of  which  he  remained  president  until 
his  death  :  his  annual  addresses,  and  fourteen  papers  on  mining 
subjects,  possessed  great  practical  value.  A  paper,  '  On  Improve- 
ments in  the  Working  of  Coal  Mines,'  was  published  in  the 
'  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.'  At 
Hetton,  in  1855,  he  endeavoured  to  establish  a  school  or  college 
"for  the  cultivation,  improvement,  and  teaching  of  mining 
science,  especially  as  applicable  to  coal  mines  ; "  it  failed  at  the 
time,  but  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Government  School  of  Mines. 
Mr.  Wood,  who  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Geological 
Societies,  and  a  member  of  the  Institutions  of  Civil  Engineers 
and  Mechanical  Engineers,  died  on  the  19th  of  December,  1865. 

WOODWARD,  BERNARD  BOLINGBROKE,  F.S.A.,  was 
born  at  Norwich,  in  1816,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Samuel 
Woodward,  author  of  the  '  Geology  of  Norfolk.'  On  leaving 
school  he  was  placed  in  Messrs.  Gurney's  bank  ;  but  his  thoughts 
turned  towards  the  ministry,  and  he  entered  Highbury  Theolo- 
gical College  ;  at  the  end  of  his  term  there  he  graduated  B.A. 
at  the  London  University,  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  Independent  Church  at  Harleston,  near  Bungay.  Whilst 
here  he  edited  '  Barclay's  English  Dictionary,'  and  otherwise 
assisted  Messrs.  Child  in  carrying  various  works  through  the 
press.  Removing  to  London,  in  1850,  he  devoted  himself 
mainly  to  literary  work,  wrote  a  '  History  of  Wales  from  the 
Earliest  Times,'  1831,  a  'History  of  America  to  the  End  of  the 
Administration  of  President  Polk,'  and  contributed  to  various 
journals.  He  found,  at  length,  his  right  place  on  receiving  from 
Prince  Albert  the  appointment  of  Royal  Librarian.  The  books 
in  the  royal  library  required  rearranging,  and  the  collection  of 
drawings  by  the  old  masters  was  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion. 
Encouraged  by  the  Prince,  who  watched  his  labours  with  great 
interest,  Mr.  Woodward  thoroughly  examined  the  long-hidden 
treasures,  and  rearranged,  remounted,  and  classified  the  drawings 
and  prints,  photographed  the  clioicer  specimens,  and  placed  the 
whole  in  excellent  order  for  exhibition  and  reference.  On  the 
death  of  the  Prince  Consort  Mr.  Woodward's  labours  were  more 
arduous  and  responsible,  and  lie  received  the  title  of  Librarian 
in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  Keeper  of  Prints  and  Drawings 
at  Windsor  Castle.  The  examination  of  the  Windsor  drawings 
led  him  to  devote  more  attention  to  art,  with  which  he  even- 
tually acquired  a  considerable  acquaintance.  In  May,  1863,  he 
published  the  first  number  of  the  'Fine  Arts  Quarterly  Review,' 
and  he  continued  to  edit  it  as  long  a3  it  appeared  ;  but  it  was  a 
post  for  which  he  had  no  special  qualifications,  and  to  tlrat,  no 
doubt,  the  non-success  of  the  work  is  to  be  partly  attributed. 
Mr.  Woodward  continued  diligently  occupied  on  his  various 
labours  till  his  death,  which  occurred  somewhat  suddenly,  from 
heart  disease,  at  his  residence,  Royal  Mews,  Pimlico,  October 
12th,  1869.  He  had  just  completed  the  descriptive  text  of  a 
richly  illustrated  monograph  of  Windsor  Castle  ;  also  that  of  a 
series  of  photographic  reproductions  entitled  'Specimens  of  the 
Drawings  of  Ten  Masters  from  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor 
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Castle,'  folio,  1870 ;  and  he  commenced  a  chronological  dictionary 
which  has  been  completed  by  Mr.  W.  L.  R.  Cates,  under  the 
title  of  an  '  Historical  and  Chronological  Encyclopaedia.'  A  re- 
vised edition  of  his  'Natural  History  of  the  Year,'  was  published 
in  1872. 

WOODWARD,  SAMUEL  PEARCE,  naturalist,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  September  17th,  1821.  In  1838  he 
entered  the  London  University  (now  University  College),  and 
obtained  temporary  employment  in  the  British  Museum  library. 
From  1839  to  1845  he  was  subcurator  of  the  museum  belonging 
to  the  Geological  Society  of  London.  In  1845  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  botany  and  natural  history  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  Cirencester.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  an  assistant  in 
the  department  of  geology  and  mineralogy  in  the  British 
Museum.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
examiners  in  geology  and  palaeontology  to  the  University  of  Lon- 
don. He  died  at  Heme  Bay,  July  11th,  1865.  From  his  earliest 
youth  he  had  delicate  health,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life  suffered  from  chronic  asthma.  He,  nevertheless,  worked 
hard,  and  contributed  numerous  articles  to  the  scientific  litera- 
ture of  the  clay.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  his  paper  on 
the  family  Rudistes,  in  the  '  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society,'  vol.  xi.,  for  which  the  Wollaston  donation  fund  of  1854 
and  1857  was  awarded  him.  He  prepared  the  geological  map  of 
England  and  Wales  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  R.  I.  Mur- 
chison  ;  and  he  assisted  Professor  Owen  in  the  portion  of  his 
'  Palaeontology '  which  relates  to  the  invertebrates.  His  principal 
work  was  a  '  Manual  of  Recent  and  Fossil  Shells,'  8vo,  London, 
1851 — 56,  second  edition,  1866.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Cotteswold  Naturalists'  Field  Club,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Geo- 
logical and  of  the  Linnsean  Society. — A  younger  brother, 

*  Henry  Woodward,  F.G.S.,  F.Z.S.,  has  also  attained  distinc- 
tion as  a  geologist  and  writer  on  palaeontology.  He  has  given 
special  attention  to  the  structure  and  classification  of  the  fossil 
Crustacea,  on  which  subject  he  has  written  several  reports  for  the 
British  Association  ;  as  also  several  papers  which  are  contained 
in  the  '  Geological  Magazine,'  the  '  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society,'  &c.  He  also  contributed  the  first  portion  of  a 
monograph  on  the  Mcrostomata,  to  the  volumes  of  the  Palreonto- 
logical  Society.  Mr.  Woodward  is  assistant  keeper  of  the  geo- 
logical department  of  the  British  Museum,  and  editor  of  the 
'  Geological  Magazine.' 

*  WOOLNER  THOMAS,  A.R.A.,  sculptor,  was  born  about 
1822.  His  earliest  appearance  as  an  exhibitioner  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  was  in  1843,  with  a  model  of  '  Eleanora.'  A  model  of 
'  Alastor,'  in  1846,  and  various  other  works  of  a  like  ambitious 
order,  followed  ;  but,  before  settling  down  in  London,  Mr. 
Woolner  paid  a  visit  to  Australia,  and  secured  friends  and  friendly 
commissions  there.  His  earliest  decided  success  was  obtained  by 
the  medallions  in  high  relief  of  eminent  contemporaries,  includ- 
ing Wordsworth,  Caiiyle,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Millais,  &c,  and 
which  procured  him  commissions  for  numerous  similar  portrait- 
medallions.  Later  he  executed  a  like  series  of  marble  busts, 
among  them  being  vigorous  and  characteristic  portraits  of  Rajah 
Brooke ;  Sir  William  Hooker  ;  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  ;  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  Newman ;  Archdeacon  Hare  ;  Professor  Sedgwick,  and 
Alfred  Tennyson,  for  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  Gladstone, 
for  the  Bodleian  Gallery,  Oxford  (the  pedestal  having  rilievi  from 
Homer)  ;  Darwin,  Carlyle,  Sir  Hope  Grant,  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 
Bishop  Temple,  &c.  Mr.  Woolner  has  executed  several  admir- 
able statues,  of  which  that  of  Lord  Bacon,  in  the  Oxford  Museum, 
may  be  cited  as  an  example  for  purity  of  line  and  form,  largeness 
of  style,  characteristic  expression,  variety  and  truth  of  surface. 
His  poetic  statues  and  groups  and  rilievi  take  a  wide  range,  in- 
cluding, among  others,  such  subjects  as  '  Puck,'  '  Ophelia,'  'Love,' 
'  Elaine  with  the  shield  of  Sir  Lancelot,'  and  '  Virgilia  bewailing 
the  Banishment  of  Coriolanus,'  1S71.  Mr.  Woolner  has  also  de- 
signed several  monumental  works  and  some  of  an  ornamental 
character.    He  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1870. 

WROTTESLEY,  JOHN,  F.R.S.,  second  BARON,  a  dis- 
tinguished astronomer,  was  bom  at  Wrottesley  Hall,  near  Wol- 
verhampton, August  5th,  1798.  In  1817  he  graduated  first 
class  in  mathematics  at  Oxford  University.  He  then  studied 
law,  and  for  a  while  practised  at  the  equity  bar  ;  but,  directing 
his  attention  to  astronomy,  he  became  more  and  more  absorbed 
in  the  pursuit,  and  in  1829—31  built  and  fitted  up  an  observa- 
tory at  Blackheath.  Amongst  other  apparatus,  he  furnished  it 
with  a  fine  transit-instrument  of  sixty-two  inches  focal  length, 
and  three  and  three-quarter  inches  clear  aperture;  and  set  him- 
self a  definite  work  to  do,  of  lasting  usefulness  to  practical  astro- 
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nomers,  though  not  likely  to  lead  to  brilliant  discoveries  on  liis 
own  part.  Taking  the  Astronomical  Society's  Catalogue  of  2881 
stars,  he  selected  1318  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  magnitudes,  of 
which  he  proposed  to  determine  the  right  ascension  with  great 
accuracy,  by  means  of  eight  or  ten  observations  on  each  star. 
This  work  occupied  him  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Hartnup,  for  four 
,  years,  during  which  time  they  made  12,007  observations  and 
measurements.  The  memoir  and  tables  recording  these  labours 
were  printed  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society's '  Memoirs,'  and  were  rewarded  with  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Society  m  1839.  Mr.  Badly,  the  president,  on  presenting  the 
medal,  drew  attention  to  the  lasting  importance  of  the  observa- 
tions. In  1835  Mr.  Wrottesley  (he  did  not  succeed  his  father  in 
t lie  peerage  till  1851)  furnished  a  Supplementary  Catalogue  of 
Fifty-five  Stars  to  vol.  xii.  of  the  Society's  'Memoirs.'  In  1842 
he  commenced  the  erection  of  an  observatory  at  Wrottesley  Hall, 
and  provided  it  with  a  fine  equatorial,  ten  and  three-quarter  feet 
focal  length,  byseven  and  three-quarter  inchesaperture;  the  object- 
glass  having  a  Hint-glass  lens  by  Guinaud,  and  a  lens  of  crown 
glass  by  Dollond.  He  devoted  several  years  to  a  patient  exami- 
nation of  such  stars  as  seemed  most  likely  to  exhibit  sufficient 
parallax  to  determine  their  distance  ;  and  the  result  of  these 
observations  was  printed  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions  '  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  1851.  He  next  devoted  three  years  to  an 
examination  of  1009  stars  in  the  British  Association  Catalogue, 
made  five  observations  on  each,  and  determined  their  right  ascen- 
sions with  great  accuracy  ;  the  results  were  published  in  vol.  xxiii. 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society's  'Memoirs.'  From  1841  to 
1843,  he  was  president  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society, 
and  delivered  many  addresses  on  the  presentations  of  medals, 
&c.  From  1854  to  1858  Lord  Wrottesley  was  president  of  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1859  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
a  memoir  'On  the  Application  of  the  Calculus  of  Probabilities 
to  the  Results  of  Measurements  of  the  Positions  and  Distances  of 
Double  Stars.'  It  relates  to  small  but  singular  discrepancies  in 
the  measurements  made  by  different  observers  on  the  same 
night,  and  by  the  same  observers  on  different  nights.  This  was 
one  of  the  instances  in  which  he  devoted  a  large  amount  of 


patient  research  to  a  subject  intended  to  facilitate  the  computa- 
tions of  other  astronomers,  rather  than  to  add  to  his  own  lame. 
In  1860  he  completed  a  '  Catalogue  of  the  Positions  and  Distances 
of  398  Double  Stars,'  which  was  printed  in  vol.  xxix.  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Society's  '  Memoirs.'  Lord  Wrottesley  died  on  the  27lh 
of  October,  1867.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  during  the 
whole  term  of  its  existence,  and  wrote  the  1  Treatise  on  Naviga- 
tion,' published  in  the  Society's  '  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.' 

*  WURTZ,  CHARLES  ADOLPHE,  a  French  chemist  of 
eminence,  was  born  at  Strasburg,  November  26th,  1817.  He 
studied  at  the  Protestant  Gymnasium  in  his  native  city,  went 
through  a  course  of  medical  tuition,  and  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  1843.  He  then  removed  to  Paris,  where,  in  1845,  he  pre- 
pared a  course  of  studies  on  organic  chemistry.  In  1846  he  was 
appointed  chemical  director  of  the  School  of  Art  and  Manufac- 
tures ;  in  1851,  professor  in  the  Agronomic  Institution  of  Ver- 
sailles; andin  1854,  professor  of  medical  chemistry  and  pharmacy, 
performing  the  duties  which  had  previously  devolved  upon 
Dumas  and  Orfila.  In  1856  he  was  chosen  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  after  this  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Hygiene,  and  then  a  member  of  the  Philomathique  Society  and 
of  the  Chemical  Society.  In  1865  he  obtained  the  Imperial 
biennial  prize  of  20,000  francs  on  the  recommendation  or  nomi- 
nation of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1867  he  succeeded 
Pelouze  in  the  chemical  section  of  the  Academy  ;  and  in  1869 
was  made  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Besides  paperd 
in  the  '  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,'  the  '  Repertoire  da 
Chimie  Pure,'  and  other  scientific  journals,  M.  Wurtz  has  pub- 
lished, '  Sur  l'lnsalubrite  des  Residues  provenant  des  Distilleries,' 
1859  ;  '  Lecons  de  Philosophie  Chimique,'  1864  ;  '  Traite  Ele- 
mentaire  de  Chimie  Medicale,'  1864—65  ;  'Lecons  Elementaires 
de  Chimie  Moderne,'  1866—68  ;  and  his  principal  work, '  Dic- 
tionnaire  de  Chimie  Pure  et  Appliqu^e,  large  8vo,  1868  and 
subsequent  years.  The  valuable  introduction  to  this  work  has 
been  published  in  English  as  'A  History  of  Chemical  Theory 
from  the  Age  of  Lavoisier  to  the  Present  Time,'  translated  by  H. 
Watts,  8vo,  London,  1869. 


X 

XIMENES  DONOSO,  DON  JOSEF,  a  celebrated  Spanish  Madrid  ;  the  chapel  of  S.  Juan  de  Letran,  Valencia  ;  the  chapel 
painter,  was  born  at  Consuegra  in  1628.  He  learned  the  of  Val  de  Christo,  Segorbia ;  and  in  the  cathedral  of  Toledo, 
rudiments  of  painting  of  his  father,  Antonio  Ximenes  ;  then  He  also  painted  many  pictures  for  private  patrons.  By  Spanish 
studied  in  the  school  of  Francisco  Fernandez  ;  and  afterwards  writers  he  is  praised  for  his  correct  academic  style;  but  he  was 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  stayed  seven  years,  devoting  much  of  deficient  in  original  power.  Ximenes  Donoso  practised  also  as 
his  time  to  architecture.  As  a  painter,  he  imitated  the  Italian  an  architect.  Several  buildings  are  attributed  to  him,  but  none 
manner,  which  he  is  said  to  have  introduced  into  Madrid.  His  '  of  any  consequence,  and  his  taste  in  architecture  was  corrupt, 
chief  works  are  the  frescoes  in  the  convent  of  S.  Francisco  at  i  He  died  September  14th,  1690. 


Y 


YARRANTON,  ANDREW,  a  promoter  of  many  ingenious 
schemes  for  the  advancement  of  industry  and  commerce, 
was  born  at  Larford,  Worcestershire,  in  1616.  In  early  life  he 
was  engaged  in  a  linendraper's  shop  at  Worcester,  but  soon 
quitted  it ;  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  joined  the 
Parliamentarians,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.  Little  is 
known  of  his  military  career,  except  that  he  discovered  and 
.rustrated  one  of  the  plots  of  the  Royalists,  for  which  he  was 
'..hanked  and  rewarded  by  Parliament  in  1648.  When  Oliver 
Cromwell  rose  to  power,  Yarranton,  like  many  of  the  Presby- 
terians, quitted  the  army.  In  1652  he  commenced  ironworks 
near  Bewdley,  and,  aided  by  his  wife,  established  a  small  linen 
factory  for  the  employment  of  the  villagers  around.  He  made, 
at  his  own  cost,  improvements  in  the  navigation  of  the  Severn, 
near  Bewdley.  After  two  years'  imprisonment  (1660 — 62)  for 
supposed  plotting  against  the  Royalists,  he  published  a  vindica- 
tion, '  A  Full  Discovery  of  the  Presbyterian  Sham  Plot'  He 


engaged  in  works  of  river  engineering — deepening  the  Salwarp 
between  Droitwich  and  the  Severn,  improving  the  Stour  be- 
tween Stourport  and  Kidderminster,  planning  a  canal  from  the 
Severn  to  the  Thames  (almost  exactly  in  the  line  of  route  prac- 
tically adopted  a  century  later),  and  improving  the  Avon  from 
Tewkesbury  to  Stratford.  His  active  and  inventive  miud  was 
always  at  work  on  new  plans.  He  urged  the  Worcestershire 
farmers  to  adopt  rotation  of  crops,  and  published  a  treatise,  of 
which  the  second  edition  bore  the  title,  'The  Improvement 
Improved  by  a  Second  Edition  of  the  Great  Improvement  of 
Lands  by  Clover,'*  12mo,  London,  1663.  He  surveyed  and 
planned  docks  for  London  ;  he  went  to  Saxony  in  1665,  learned 
how  tin  plates  were  made,  and  afterwards  established  a  manu- 
factory of  them  in  his  native  county ;  he  went  to  Holland  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  that  country,  and 
returned  home  full  of  projects  for  the  encouragement  of  trade 
and  industry — fisheries,  river  improvements,  linen  manutac- 
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tures,  new  developments  of  the  iron  and  woollen  manufactures, 
the  establishment  of  land  registry,  and  of  loan  banks  on  the 
security  of  land,  the  formation  of  new  harbours,  improvements 
in  the  navy,  &c.  These  projects  supplied  the  subjects  of  '  Eng- 
land's Improvement  by  Sea  and  Land.  In  two  parts,'  8vo,  with 
folding  plates  and  maps,  1677,  which  was  published  about  1680  ; 
both  attacked  in  a  pamphlet,  '  Coffee-House  Dialogues  between 
Captain  Y.  and  a  Baronet  of  the  Middle  Temple/  and  defended 
in  '  England's  Improvements  Justified,  and  the  Author  thereof, 
Captain  Y.,  Vindicated,'  &c.  Dunkirk  was  at  that  time  held  by 
the  English  ;  and  one  of  his  pamphlets,  or  rather  broadsheets, 
was,  '  A  New  Map  of  the  Town  of  Dunkirk,  Harbour,  and 
Castle  on  the  Sea,  with  Reasons  for  their  Demolition,'  folio, 
1681 — to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  Nothing  beyond  this  date  (1681)  seems  to  be  known  of 
this  remarkable  man. 

*  YOLLAND,  COLONEL  WILLIAM,  R.E.,  was  born  in 
1810.  After  studying  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Wool- 
wich, he  received  his  commission  as  second  lieutenant  of  Royal 
Engineers  in  1828.  From  1830  to  1835  he  served  in  Canada. 
On  his  return  he  joined  Colonel  Colby  in  the  operations  con- 
nected with  the  Ordnance  Survey,  in  which  duties  he  was  en- 
gaged from  1838  to  1854.  He  was  stationed  successively  at  the 
Survey  offices  at  the  Tower,  Southampton,  Dublin,  and  Ennis- 
killen.  The  results  of  these  labours,  and  of  some  which  were 
completed  before  he  joined  the  Survey,  were  recorded  in  'An 
Account  of  the  Measurement  of  the  Lough  Foyle  Base  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  during  the  Years  1827 — 8 — 9  ; '  '  Astronomical 
Observations  made  with  Ramsden's  Zenith  Sector  ; '  and  espe- 
cially 'Astronomical  Observations  made  with  Airy's  Zenith 
Sector  between  the  Years  1842  and  1850,  for  the  Determination 
of  the  Latitudes  of  various  Trigonometrical  Stations  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,'  4to,  1852.  He  wrote  the  article  '  Geodesy' 
in  the  '  Mathematical  Course '  prepared  and  published  for  the 
Royal  Military  Academy.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  inspectors  of  railways  under  the  Board  of  Trade — an  office 
which  he  has  filled  to  the  present  time  (1872).  In  1856  he  was 
nominated  a  member  of  a  military  commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  best  mode  of  training  officers  for  the  scientific 
corps  of  the  army,  i.e.,  the  Artillery  and  the  Royal  Engineers  ; 
and  in  pursuance  of  this  inquiry,  he  visited  the  military  estab- 
lishments of  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Sardinia.  Colonel 
Yolland  has  passed  through  all  the  grades  of  promotion  from 
6econd  lieutenant  to  colonel  of  Royal  Engineers  ;  but  his  duties 
are  now  chiefly  concerned  with  civil-engineering  and  surveying, 
in  connection  with  the  Board  of  Trade. 


YOUNG,  JOHN,  a  mezzotinto  engraver  of  some  ability,  who 
flourished  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  early  part  of  the  present 
century.  His  most  noted  print  is  from  Mortimer's  picture  of 
the  '  Great  Fight  between  Broughton  and  Stevenson.'  In  1815 
he  engraved  for  the  Sultan  Selim  III. '  A  Series  of  Portraits  of  the 
Emperors  of  Turkey,  from  the  Foundation  of  the  Monarchy  to 
the  Fear  1815/  atlas  folio,  of  which  nearly  the  whole  edition 
was  sent  to  the  Ottoman  court.  Young  is  now  chiefly  re- 
membered by  his  etchings  and  catalogues  of  the  Stafford,  Gros- 
venor,  Angerstein,  Miles,  and  Leicester  galleries  (4to,  1820,  &c), 
which,  though  the  etchings  are  often  incorrect  in  drawing,  and 
the  descriptions  superficial,  are  handy  and  useful  works  of  refer- 
ence. Young  was  engraver  in  mezzotinto  to  the  king,  and  for 
several  years  keeper  of  the  British  Institution.  He  died  March 
7th,  1825. 

*  YVON,  ADOLPHE,  a  distinguished  French  painter,  was 
born  at  Eschwiller  (Moselle),  in  1817,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Paul 
Delaroche.  His  first  exhibited  picture  was  a  portrait  at  the 
Salon,  1842.  In  1843  he  went  to  Russia,  and  from  the  studies 
which  he  made  there  he  painted  several  pictures,  exhibited  at 
the  Salon  in  1847  and  following  years.  In  1846  he  exhibited 
the  '  Remorse  of  Judas/  and  he  painted  '  The  Seven  Capital 
Sins'  and  other  theological  and  allegorical  subjects.  But  he 
discovered  the  path  in  which  he  was  to  achieve  success  when  he 
painted  his  Russian  battle-pieces  (1850,  &c),  especially  '  Ney 
leading  the  Rear-Guard  in  Russia '  (1855).  These  pictures  pro- 
cured him  the  honour  of  being  sent  to  the  Crimea  to  represent 
the  achievements  of  the  French  arms.  His  first  great  picture  of 
the  series,  '  The  Capture  of  the  Malakoff/  was  assigned  the  post 
of  honour  at  the  Salon  of  1857,  and,  with  the  rest  of  the  series, 
was  placed  at  Versailles.  The  success  of  these  led  to  his  re- 
ceiving a  command  to  accompany  the  staff  of  Napoleon  III.  in 
the  Italian  campaign.  Of  his  pictures  of  leading  events  in  these 
campaigns,  painted  for  Versailles,  four  reductions  made  by  him 
for  the  Emperor — three  of  scenes  at  the  Malakoff,  and  the  fourth, 
'  The  Battle  of  Solferino ' — were  exhibited  in  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1862.  At  the  International  Exhibition  of  1871 
appeared  only  '  Russian  Peasants.'  M.  Yvon's  battle-pieces  are 
regarded  as  the  perfection  of  art  by  his  countrymen.  They  are 
usually  of  episodes  in  a  battle  ;  extremely  clever  in  treatment ; 
full  of  life,  vigour,  and  movement  ;  well  drawn,  bright  in 
colour,  and  perspicuous  in  arrangement.  But  they  are 
theatrical  in  effect,  and  deliberately  inexact,  everything 
being  rendered  subservient  to  the  glory  of  France  and  the  Em- 
peror. M.  Yvon  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
in  1855,  and  the  great  medal  in  1857. 


Z 


*'VAHN,  JOHANN  KARL  WILHELM,  a  celebrated  German 
ZJ  archaeologist,  was  born  at  Rodenberg,  in  Schaumberg,  August 
21st,  1800,  and  studied  architectural  design  in  the  Cassell  Art 
Academy.  During  1822 — 24  he  studied  at  Paris,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Italy,  where  he  devoted  himself  particularly  to  the 
remains  of  Pompeii.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he  published 
the  result  of  his  examination  of  the  wall-paintings  of  that  city, 
'  Neuentdeckten  Wandgemiilde  in  Pompeji/  Stuttgart,  1828. 
This  work  attracting  much  notice,  he  was  nominated  professor 
in  the  Berlin  Art  Academy,  and  in  1830  directed  to  return  to 
Italy  to  complete  his  inquiries.  He  accordingly  spent  that  and 
the  three  following  years  in  studying,  drawing,  and  modelling 
the  antiquities  in  the  cities  and  galleries  of  Naples,  Pompeii, 
Calabria,  and  Sicily.  During  those  years  appeared  his  great 
work  on  the  pictures  and  ornamental  art  of  Pompeii,  &c,  '  Die 
schonsten  Ornamente  und  merkwurdigsten  Gemalde  aus  Pom- 
peji, Herculanium,  und  Stabia/  folio.  Berlin,  1828—30.  He  was 
also,  through  the  interest  of  Prince  Metternich,  employed  in 
making  casts,  models,  and  reproductions  of  the  principal  bronzes, 
vases,  &c,  in  the  Museo  Borbonico.  After  his  return  to  Berlin 
he  published,  '  Auserlesene  Verzierungen/  Berlin,  1840 — 44  ; 
'  Ornamenten  aller  classichen  Kunstepochen,'  folio,  third  edition, 
1861,  &c. ;  and  various  essays  and  designs  of  much  value. 

♦ZIEBLAND,  GEORG  FRIEDRICH,  a  distinguished  German 
architect,  was  born  at  Regensberg,  on  the  7th  of  February,  1800, 
and  studied  in  the  Munich  Academy  under  J.  M.  Quaglio  and 


Fischer.  Some  designs  made  by  him  having  attracted  the  notice 
of  Ludwig  I.  of  Bavaria,  he  was  sent  by  the  King  in  1827  to 
study  the  early  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Italy.  While  at 
Rome  he  decorated  the  walls  of  Ludwig's  residence,  the  Villa 
Malta,  with  paintings  copied  from  those  of  Pompeii.  On  his 
return  to  Munich  in  1829  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Architecture,  and  erected  the  land-tax  commission's 
house,  and  some  other  official  buildings  ;  completed  the  Maria- 
Hilf  Church  in  the  suburb  of  Au,  commenced  by  Ohlniuller ; 
and  erected  royal  and  other  monuments  in  the  church  of  St. 
Cajetan,  at  Aibling,  <$(c.  But  the  work  which  has  made  Ziebland's 
great  reputation  is  the  Basilica  of  St.  Bonifacius,  commenced  in 
1835,  and  completed  in  1850,  at  the  cost  of  King  Ludwig,  the 
most  perfect  reproduction  hitherto  made  of  a  Roman  basilica. 
It  is  283  feet  long,  and  113  feet  wide  ;  and  is  of  red  brick,  th 
interior  being  supported  by  sixty-four  monolithic  columns  Oi 
grey  Tyrolese  marble,  with  white  marble  capitals.  The  pave- 
ment is  of  marble  ;  the  roof,  open  timber-work,  elaborately 
painted  ;  on  the  walls  are  fless's  most  celebrated  series  of 
frescoes.  St.  Bonifacius  is  the  largest  and  most  splendid  of  the 
modern  churches  of  Munich,  and  of  its  class  the  finest  in  Ger- 
many. 

ZIEGLER,  CLAUDE  LOUIS,  French  painter  and  designer 
in  ornamental  art,  was  born  at  Langres  in  1804,  and  studied 
under  M.  Ingres.  His  early  works — '  Giotto  and  Cimabue/  the 
'  Death  of  the  Foscari'  (1830),  and  the  portrait  of  Marshal  de 
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Sancerre  (1834)— having  attracted  the  notice  of  the  King,  Louis 
Philippe,  M.  Ziegler  received  the  commission  to  paint  the  cupola 
of  the  Madeleine  with  a  vast  allegory  of  the  advent  of  Chris- 
tianity. This  work,  which  occupied  him  fully  three  years,  has 
heen  as  much  decried  by  some  as  admired  by  others.  French 
critics  are,  however,  generally  favourable  to  it  ;  and  Ziegler 
painted  for  Frenchmen.  The  majority  of  his  subsequent  pic- 
tures were  religious,  but  he  painted  also  natural  history  and 
portraits.  It  will  be  enough  to  name,  'Jacob's  Dream;' 
'  Moses  Striking  the  Rock  ; '  '  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den  ; ' 
'  Notre  Dame  de  Bourgogne,'  purchased  for  the  Luxembourg  ; 
the  '  Peace  of  Amiens,'  for  the  council-chamber  of  that  city ; 
and  the  portrait  of  Kellermann  for  Versailles.  M.  Ziegler  made 
many  designs  for  vases  and  other  objects  of  ornamental  art,  and 
published  a  work  on  the  principles  of  decorative  design,  '  Re- 
cherches  des  Principes  du  Beau  dans  l'Art  Ceramique,  l'Architec- 
ture  et  la  Forme  en  general,'  8vo,  with  atlas  of  plates,  1850,  and 
in  1852  was  appointed  director  of  the  Museum  of  Di  jon.  M. 
Ziegler  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1838.  He 
died  at  Dijon,  December  29th,  1856. 

*  ZIEM,  FELIX,  a  celebrated  French  painter,  was  born  at 
Beaume  (Cote  d'Or),  about  1822.  A  visit  which  he  made  to  the 
East,  and  subsequent  studies  in  Venice  (1845—48),  determined 
the  direction  of  M.  Ziem's  art.  He  is  classed  with  the  landscape- 
painters,  but  his  pictures  are  usually  views  of  towns  from  the 
sea — Constantinople,  Antwerp,  Marseille  —  or  the  canals  of 
Venice  ;  and  he  clothes  all  his  scenes  in  a  vapoury  haze,  whilst 
sky  and  sea  are  suffused  with  the  glowing  hues  of  the  rising  or 
setting  sun.  He  is  a  rich,  warm  colourist ;  but  both  colour  and 
general  treatment  are  conventional,  and  apt  to  be  monotonous. 
His  works  are  much  admired,  and  many  of  them  are  in  the 
national  and  chief  private  collections.  One  of  his  best  works, 
'  Venice,'  from  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg,  was  in  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1862  ;  in  the  International  Exhibition 
of  1871  were  no  fewer  than  nine  of  his  pictures.  M.  Ziem 
obtained  the  first-class  medal  for  landscape  in  1852,  and  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1857. 

ZINCKE,  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH, «,  celebrated  painter 
in  enamel,  was  born  at  Dresden,  about  1684.  He  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1706,  and  wrought  under  Boit,  the  then  leading  painter 
in  enamel.  But  Zincke  soon  surpassed  his  master,  and  was  con- 
sidered to  rival  Petitot.  He  was  nruch  patronised  by  George  II. 
and  the  royal  family.  Zincke  was  a  very  skilful  artist,  and  he 
has  left  many  excellent  original  heads,  as  well  as  good  copies 
from  celebrated  portraits,  as  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  others 
after  Oliver,  Cowley  after  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  many  more.  Having  realised 
a  competence,  he  retired  from  practice  in  1746  ;  but  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  Madame  Pompadour  "  to  copy  in  enamel  a  pic- 
ture of  the  king  of  France,  which  she  sent  over  on  purpose." 
(Walpole.)    He  died  at  South  Lambeth,  March,  1767. 


ZUMPT,  CARL  GOTTLOB.  [E.  C.  vol.  vi.  col.  956.]  Pro- 
fessor Zumpt  died  at  Carlsbad,  June  25,  1849,  aged  57.  A 
memoir  of  him  by  his  nephew,  A.  W.  Zumpt,  was  published  at 
Berlin  in  1851. 

ZWIRNER,  ERNST  FRIEDRICH,  an  eminent  German 
architect,  was  born  at  Jakobswald,  in  Silesia,  February  28,  1802. 
He  studied  in  the  academies  of  Munich  and  Breslau,  completing 
his  professional  education  in  the  Royal  School  of  Architecture, 
Berlin  University.  His  attention  was  specially  directed  to  the 
mediaeval  architecture  of  Germany,  and  his  devotion  to  it  was 
confirmed  by  his  being  employed  to  carry  out  Schinkel's  designs 
for  the  restoration  of  the  town  hall  of  Colberg,  and  some  other 
Gothic  buildings.  The  ability  with  which  he  executed  these 
commissions  led  to  his  nomination  as  architect  of  Cologne  Cathe- 
dral, on  the  death  of  Ahlert,  in  May,  1833.  For  several  years, 
at  first  under  Schinkel,  and  afterwards  under  Ahlert,  the  sub- 
stantial repairs  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  building  had 
been  in  progress  ;  but  what  had  been  done  of  a  decorative  cha- 
racter was  little  in  harmony  with  the  old  work,  and  had  satisfied 
neither  the  archaeologist  nor  the  public.  The  King  of  Prussia 
was  desirous  to  have  the  cathedral— the  glory  of  old  German 
architecture — completed  and  restored  according  to  the  original 
intention,  and  Zwirner  was  directed  to  report  upon  its  practica- 
bility. He  entered  upon  his  task  with  enthusiasm.  His  designs 
were  approved  ;  and  the  zeal  of  the  king  and  his  architect  was 
shared  by  all  classes,  every  one  joining  in  raising  the  funds 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  work.  Henceforth  the  restoration  of 
Cologne  Cathedral  was  the  business  of  Zwirner's  life.  He  had 
to  make  out  the  details  of  every  part,  as  well  as  the  general 
plan,  and  to  train  his  assistants  till  they  also  caught  something 
of  the  spirit  of  the  mediaeval  workmen.  The  work  met  with 
various  interruptions,  but  during  the  eight-and-twenty  years 
that  he  directed  it  enough  was  accomplished  to  render  apparent 
the  grand  outline  of  the  original  design.  Zwirner's  object  was 
from  first  to  last  to  make  the  cathedral,  as  a  whole  and  in  every 
part,  exactly  what  it  would  have  been  had  the  original  archi- 
tects completed  it.  But  he  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  any  new 
means  where  the  old  were  impracticable,  or  the  new  seemed 
preferable.  Thus,  the  great  piers  proving  unequal  to  carry  a 
central  turret  of  stone,  he  determined  to  use  iron  ;  and  so  with 
the  great  roof  of  the  nave.  These  innovations  are  condemned  by 
ecclesiologists  ;  but  Zwirner  was  working  in  the  spirit  of  the  old 
architects,  who  availed  themselves  without  scruple  of  any  means 
which  woidd  most  readily  effect  their  purpose.  Taken  alto- 
gether, the  restoration  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  as  far  as  it  pro- 
ceeded under  Zwirner,  is  the  greatest,  and  perhaps  the  most 
successful,  work  of  the  kind  yet  accomplished.  Zwimer  built  a 
church  or  two,  a  baronial  residence  for  Count  von  Fiirstenberg, 
at  Herdringen,  and  restored  one  or  two  Rhine  castles  ;  but  he 
will  be  remembered  as  the  restorer  of  Cologne  Cathedral.  He 
died  September  the  22nd,  1861. 


THE  END. 
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APPENDIX: 


CONSISTING!  OP 


TWENTY  THOUSAND  NAMES,  WHICH  FROM  THEIR  LESSER  PROMINENCE  AND  GREAT  NUMBER  WERE  NOT  INCLUDED  IN 

THE  FIRST  EDITION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CYCLOPEDIA. 


PART    III.-R    TO    Z  INCLUSIVE. 


THE   PRINCIPAL  ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  THIS  APPENDIX  ARE  THE   FOLLOWING  :- 


Amer.  for  American, 
Kn<}.  for  English, 
Fr.  for  French, 
Carta,  for  German, 
Ir.  for  Irish, 
It.  or  Hal.  for  Italian, 
Fortug.  for  Portuguese, 
Jhtss.  for  Russian, 
Span,  for  Spanish, 


administ.  foi  administrator, 
agricult.  for  agriculturist, 
antig.  fur  antiquary, 
archteol.  for  archaologist, 
archit.  for  architect, 
astron.  for  astronomatv 

for  baptist,  ymentator, 
hib.  comment,  for  biblical  conu 
h'wg.  or  biogr.  for  biographer, 


chem.  for  chemist, 
chronolog.  for  ehronologist, 
coll.  for  college, 

congreg.  or  congregat.  for  co?i- 

grcgationalist, 
diplomat,  for  diplomatist, 
dramat.  for  dramatist, 
cedes,  for  ecclesiastic,  [palian, 
episcop.  for  episcopal  or  episco- 


emp.  for  emperor, 

histor.  for  historian  or  historical, 

viathemat.  for  mathematician, 

min.  for  minister, 

mus.  comp.  for  musical  composer, 

numismat.  for  numismatist, 

philanlhr.  for  philanthropist, 

philal.  or  philolog.  tot  philologist, 

philos.  for  philosophical, 


polit.  for  political, 
port,  for  portrait, 
presbyt.  for  presbyterian, 
prof,  for  professor, 
protest,  for  protestant, 
rclicj.  for  religious, 
statesm.  for  statesman, 
theolnij.  for  theologian, 
trap,  for  traveller. 


Other  contractions  will  bo  readily  understood  from  the  context.   The  letters  J.  and  iZ.  are  used  throughout  to  indicate  the  years  of  birth  and  death. 


RAAB. 


RAG  6. 


Raab,  Andreas,  German  theologian,  philologist,  &.  1720,  c?.  1783. 
Raab,  Christian  Wilhelm  Julius,  German  chemist,  J.  1788,  <Z.  1835. 
Raabe,  Joseph,  Germ,  portrait  and  historical  painter,  6.  1780,  rf.  1819. 
Kaabe,  Joseph  Ludwig,  Polish  mathemat.,  &.  1801,  d.  Zurich  1S59. 
Eab,  Wenzell,  Bohemian  poet,  d.  1838. 

Raban,  Louis  Franc,  ois,  French  novelist,  political  writer,  b.  1795. 
Rabanis,  Joseph  Francois,  French  historian,  b.  1801,  d.  1860. 
Rabanus-Maurus,    Magnentius,  German  archbishop  of  Mainz  817, 
b.  785,  d.  856. 

Rabaut,  Paul,  French  protestant  pastor,  theologian,  b.  1718,  d.  1791. 
Rabaut-Dupuis,  Pierre  Antoine,  French  publicist,  b.  1716,  d.  1808. 
Rabaut  St.-Etienne,  Jean  Paul,  French  deputy,  historical  and  political 

writer,  6.  1743,  guillotined  1793. 
Rabbe,  Alphonse,  French  historian,  journalist,  b.  1786,  d.  1830. 
Rabe,  Johann  Georg,  German  mathematician,  b.  1719,  d.  1802. 
Rabe,  Johann  Jakob,  German  protestant  theologian,  ehronologist, 

b.  1710,  d.  1798. 

Rabe,  Joseph,  Germ,  architect,  portrait  and  historical  painter,  b.  1780. 
Rabe,  Martin  Friedrich,  German  architect,  b.  1775,  d.  1856. 
Rabel,  Jean,  French  historical  painter,  engraver,  b.  1518,  d.  1603. 
Raben,  Christian,  Danish  physician,  b.  1782,  d.  1817. 
Rabener,  Justus  Gottfried,  Saxon  jurist,  b.  1702,  d.  1732. 
Rabenius,  Lars  Georg,  Swedish  jurist,  b.  1771,  d.  about  1816. 
Rabensberger,  Joseph,  German  painter,  b.  1730,  d.  1788. 
Rabolini,  Giuseppe,  Italian  historian,  b.  1768,  d.  1810. 
Rabon,  Nicolas,  French  historical  painter,  b.  1644,  d.  1686. 
Rabon,  Pierre,  French  portrait  painter,  b.  1616,  d.  1684. 
Rabou,  Charles  Fedix  Henri,  French  journalist,  novelist,  b.  1803. 
Rabuel,  Claude,  French  jesuit,  mathematician,  b.  1669,  d.  1728. 
Rabns,  Justus,  Polish  jesuit,  philologist,  b.  1542,  d.  1612. 
Rabus,  Picter,  Dutch  poet,  philologist,  bibliographer,  b.  1660,  d,  1702. 
Rabutaux.  Auguste  Philippe  Edouard,   French  historical  essayist, 

bibliographer  b.  1814. 
Racagni,  Giovanni,  Piedinontesc  monk  (Giusejipe  Maria),  physicist, 

writer  on  electricity,  b.  1741,  d.  1822. 
Racan,  Honorat  de  Bneil,  marquis  de,  French  poet,  b.  1589,  d.  1670. 
Racchetti,  Bernardo,  Milanese  painter  of  architecture  and  shipping, 

b.  1639,  d.  1702. 
Rachel,  Joachim,  German  satirical  poet.  b.  1618,  d.  1669. 
Rachetti,  Vincenzo,  Italian  physician,  publicist,  b.  1777,  d.  1819. 
Racine,  Bonaventure,  French  ecclesiastic,  historian,  b.  1708,  d.  1755. 
Racine,  Louis,  French  jurist,  poet,  b.  1692,  d.  1703. 
Rack,  Edmund,  English  poet,  antiquary,  b.  1735,  d.  1787. 
Racle,  Leonard,  French  architect  and  engineer,  b.  1736,  d.  1791. 
Raczynski,  Karl,  Polish  statesman,  b.  1817. 
Radama,  King  of  Madagascar,  b.  1791,  d.  1828. 
Radama  II.,  King  of  Madagascar,  b.  about  1830,  assassinated  1864. 
Raday,  Gedeon,  count,  Hungarian  poet,  b.  1713,  d.  1792. 
Raday,  or  Rada,  Gedeon,  count,  Hungarian  statesman,  b.  1806. 
Raday,  Pal,  Hungarian  statesman,  b.  1678,  d.  1733. 
Radcliffe,  Alexander,  English  poet,  d.  about  1700. 
Radcliffe,  William,  English  muslin  weaver,  inventor  of  a  dressing 

machine,  b.  1761,  d.  1842. 
Badclyffe,  William,  English  engraver,  b.  1784,  d.  1855. 
Raddi,  Giuseppe,  Italian  botanist,  b.  1770,  d.  1829. 
Rademacher,  Franz  Karl  Ludwig,  German  archaeologist,  b.  1755. 

d.  1827. 
PAST  III. 


Rademacher,  Jakobus  Cornells  Matthias,  Dutch  geogr.,  b.  1741,  d.  1783. 
Rademaker,  Abraham,  Dutch  landscape  painter,  b.  1675,  d.  1735. 
Rademaker,  Geraard,  Dutch  architectural  painter,  b.  1674,  d.  1711. 
Radignet,  Maximilian  Rone",  French  traveller  hi  North  and  South 

America,  b.  1816. 
Radl,  Anton,  German  landscape  painter,  b.  1772,  d.  1852. 
Radlinski,  Jacques  Paul,  Polish  monk,  biographer,  historical  essayist, 

b.  1684,  d.  1782. 

Radnor,  Jacob  Pleydell,  2nd  earl  of,  English  peer  of  Ireland,  jud<'e 
statesman,  b.  1750,  d.  1828. 

Radnor,  William  Pleydell  Bouverie,  3rd  earl  of,  English  peer  of  Great 
Britain,  politician,  b.  1779,  d.  1869. 

Radolin-Radolinski,  Stanislaus  Julius,  Polish  herald,  b.  1806. 

Radowitz,  Joseph  Maria  von,  Prussian  general,  statesman,  mathema- 
tician, military  engineer,  b.  1797,  d.  1853. 

Radstock,  Granville  Augustus  William  Waldegrave,  3rd  lord,  Irish 
peer,  philanthropist,  educationist,  b.  1833,  succ.  1857. 

Radulesco,  Eliades,  Roumanian  poet,  d.  1872. 

Radulphus,  Norman  bishop  of  Rochester  1108,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury 1114,  d.  1122. 

Radziwill,  Andreas  Valentin,  prince,  Polish  statesm.,  b.  1780,  d.  1837. 

Radziwill,  Anton  Heiurich,  prince,  Polish  statesm.,  b.  1775,  d.  1833. 

Radziwill,  Boguslaw,  prince,  Polish  statesman,  b.  1620,  d.  1669. 

Radziwill,  Ludwig  Nikolaus,  prince,  Polish  statesm.,  b.  1773,  d.  1830. 

Radziwill,  Michael  Gereou,  prince,  Polish  patriot,  b.  1778,  d.  1850. 

Radziwill,  Michael Hierony mus,  prince,  Polish  statesm.,  b.  1744,  d.  1831. 

Rae,  Sir  David,  bart.,  Scotch  judge,  president  of  court  of  session,  d.  1S04. 

Rae,  John,  Scotch  philanthropist,  temperance  reformer,  b,  1788  d 
Hamilton  1870. 

Rae,  Luzerne,  Amer.  teacher,  writer  for  deaf  mutes,  histor.,  d.  1854. 

Rae,  Sir  William,  Scotch  physician,  in  E.  India  Co.'s  service,  inspector 
of  hospitals  and  fleets  in  England,  b.  1786,  d.  1873. 

Raeder,  Jacob  Tode,  Danish  military  engineer,  writer  on  army  organi- 
sation, b.  1798. 

Raeder,  Christian  Karl,  Saxon  opera  singer,  b.  1781,  d.  1861. 

Raegknitz,  Gallus  von,  German  hymn-writer,  b.  1590,  d.  1658. 

Raepsaet,  Jean  Joseph,  Belgian  historian,  b.  1750,  d.  1832. 

Raet  zu  Boegelskamp,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Ferdinand  von,  German 
historian,  b.  1763,  d.  1830. 

Raethel,  Wolfgang  Christoph,  German  philologist,  b.  1663,  d.  1720. 

Rah0,  Joachim,  Swiss  musical  composer,  b.  1822. 

Raffaellino  del  Garbo,  Florentine  historical  painter,  b.  1460,  d.  1524. 

Raffalt,  Joseph,  German  landscape  painter,  d.  1865. 

Raffei,  Stcfano,  Italian  archaeologist,  b.  1712,  d.  1788. 

Raffelsberger,  Franz,  Hungarian  geographer,  b.  1793,  d.  1861. 

Raffeneau-Delile,  Alire,  French  botanist,  b.  1778,  d.  1850. 

Raffeneau-Delile,  Antoine  Dominique,  Fr.  engineer,  b.  1770,  d.  1843. 

Raffenel,  Anne  Jean  Bapt,  Fr.  traveller,  b.  1809,  d.  Madagascar  1858. 

RafFet,  Denis  Auguste  Marie,  Fr.  designer  and  painter,  b.  1804,  d.  1860. 

Raffles,  Thomas,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  English  independent  minister,  theolo- 
gian, biographer,  hymn-writer,  traveller,  b.  1788,  d.  1863. 

Raft'ort,  Eticnne,  French  landscape  painter,  b.  about  1805. 

Rafinesque,  Constantino  Smaltz,  Turkish  botanist,  traveller, 
archaeologist,  in  America,  b.  1784,  d.  1842. 

Rafn,  Carl  Christian,  Danish  archieologist,  b.  1795,  d.  1864. 

Ragg,  Thomas,  English  bookseller,  afterwards  clergyman,  poet,  writer 
on  christian  evidences,  b.  1808. 
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Raggi,  Niceolo  Bernardo,  Italian  sculptor,  b.  1791,  d.  18G2. 
Raggi,  Fictro  Paolo,  Genoese  historical  and  landscape  painter,  b.  1646, 
d.  1724. 

Raghib  Pasha,  Mohammed,  Turkish  vizier,  poet,  b.  1702,  d.  1768. 
Ragon,  Felix,  French  historian,  b.  1795. 

Ragotski,  Francis,  Hungarian  patriot,  autobiog.,  b.  1676,  d.  1735. 

Raguenet,  Francois,  French  historian,  military  biographer,  d.  1722. 

Raguet,  Condy,  Amer.  economist,  writer  on  currency,  b.  1784,  d.  1842. 

Rahart,  Florent  Delamere,  French  portrait  painter,  b.  1630,  d.  1718. 

Rahden,  Wilhelm  von,  German  military  writer,  b.  1793. 

Rahl,  Karl,  Germ,  histor.  and  mythological  painter,  b.  1812,  d.  1865. 

Raige-Delorme,  Jacques,  French  physician,  medical  writer,  b.  1795. 

Raikem,  Antoine  Francois  Joseph,  Belgian  physician,  b.  1783,  d.  1862. 

Raikes,  Henry,  English  ecclesiastic,  theologian,  biographer,  publicist, 
b.  1782,  d,  1854. 

Raikes,  Henry  Cecil,  English  barrister,  legislator,  b.  1838. 

Raikes,  Thomas,  Eng.  merchant,  traveller,  diarist,  b.  1778,  d.  1818. 

Rainaldi,  Carlo,  Roman  architect,  b.  1611,  d.  1691. 

Rainaldi,  Girolamo,  Roman  architect,  b.  1570,  d.  1655. 

Rainbow,  Edward,  D.D.,  English  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  uni- 
versity 1662,  bishop  of  Carlisle  1664,  theologian,  J.  1608,  d.  1684. 

Raine,  James,  D.C.L.,  English  clergyman,  biographer,  archaeologist, 
b.  1791,  d.  1858. 

Raine,  Matthew,  D.D.,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  philologist, 

master  of  the  Charterhouse  1791,  b.  1760,  d.  1810. 
Raingo,  Germain  licnott  Joseph,  Belg.  mathemat.,  historian,  b.  1794. 
Rainieri,  Francesco,  Mantuan  landscape  and  battle  painter,  b.  about 

1680,  d.  1758. 

Rainoldes,  John,  Eng.  puritan  clergym.,  biblical  trans]., &.1549,»/.1607. 

Rainoldes,  William,  English  clergyman,  became  roman  catholic,  bib- 
lical commentator,  writer  against  Calvinism,  d.  Antwerp  1594. 

Rainsford,  Sir  Richard,  Eng.  judge  of  exchequer  1663,  king's  bench 
1669,  chief  justice  1676-78,  b.  1605,  d.  1679. 

Raleigh,  Alexander,  D.D.,  English  congregational  minister,  theologian, 
philanthropist,  6.  about  1815. 

Raleigh,  Carcw,  English  governor  of  Jersey,  writer  in  vindication  of 
his  father,  Sir  Walter,  b.  1604,  d.  1666. 

Raleigh,  Walter,  D.D.,  English  ecclesiastic,  controversial  theologian, 
b.  1586,  d.  1646. 

Raleigh,  William  dc,  English  jurist,  bishop  of  Norwich  1239,  Win- 
chester 1243,  d.  1250.  _ 

Ralston,  Samuel,  D.D.,  Irish  presbyterian  minister  in  America,  writer 
on  prophecy,  on  baptism,  and  on  psalmody,  b.  1756,  d.  1851. 

Ram,  Pierre  Francois  Xavicr  de,  Belgian  theologian,  historian,  bio- 
grapher, b.  1804,  d.  1865. 

Ramadge,  F.  H.,  English  physician,  b.  1794,  d.  1867. 

Raniage,  Adam,  American  improver  of  the  printing  press,  b.  Scotland 
1770,  d.  1850. 

Ramage,  Crauford  Tait,  LL.D.,  Scotch  philologist,  critic,  writer  on 

the  Scotch  parochial  school  system,  b.  1803. 
Rambaldi,  Carlo,  Bolognese  historical  painter,  b.  1680,  d.  1717. 
Ramberg,  Johann  Heinrich,  Hanoverian  historical  and  portrait  painter, 

caricaturist,  engraver,  in  England,  b.  1763,  d.  Hanover  1840. 
Rambuteau,  Claude  Philibert  Bartelot,  comte  dc,  French  statesman, 

b.  1781,  d.  1869. 
Rame,  Francois  Alfred,  French  archaeologist,  b.  1826. 
Ramee,  Daniel,  French  architect,  writer  on  architecture  and  on  social 

questions,  b.  Hamburg  1806. 
Ramelli,  Agostino,  Ital.  military  engineer,  inventor,  b.  1531,  d.  1590. 
Ramelli,  Felizio,  Italian  ecclesiastic,  historical  and  portrait  painter, 

b.  1666,  d.  1740. 

Ramond  de  Carbonnieres,  Louis  Francois  Elizabeth,  baron,  French 
statesman,  naturalist,  6.  1755,  d.  1827. 

Ramsay,  Alexander,  English  physician,  lecturer  in  America,  writer  on 
auatomy,  b.  about  1754,  d.  1824. 

Ramsay,  Alexander,  English  journalist,  sub-editor  of  'Penny  Cyclo- 
paedia' and  '  British  Almanac  and  Companion,'  b.  1794,  d.  1869. 

Ramsay,  David,  American  pjhysician,  biographer,  b.  1749,  d.  1815. 

Ramsay,  Edward  Bannermau,  LL.D.,  Scotch  episcopalian  ecclesiastic, 
biographer,  writer  on  Scotch  canon  law,  humourist,  b.  1793,  d.  1872. 

Ramsay,  Sir  George,  Scotch  political  economist,  b.  1801,  d.  1871. 

Ramsay,  James,  Scotch  naval  surgeon,  afterwards  clergym.  in  church  of 
Eng.,  writer  against  slave  trade,  and  on  sea  signals,  b.  1733,  d.  1789. 

Ramsay,  James,  English  portrait  painter,  b.  1784,  d.  1854. 

Ramsay,  John,  Scotch  journalist,  antiq.,  mathemat.,  b.  1799,  d.  1870. 

Ramsay,  John,  Scotch  magistrate,  educationist,  b.  1814. 

Ramsay,  Thomas,  Scotch  topographer,  traveller,  journalist  in  America, 
b.  about  1810. 

Ramsay,  William,  Scotch  mathematician,  philologist,  classical  anti- 
quary, b.  1806,  d.  Italy  1865. 

Ramsden,  Sir  John  William,  bart.,  English  magistrate,  M.P.,  b.  1831. 

Ramus,  Joseph  Marcus,  French  sculptor,  b.  1805. 

Ranbert,  Louis  le,  French  painter  and  sculptor,  b.  1614,  d.  1670. 

Ranc,  Jean,  French  portrait  painter,  b.  1674,  d.  Madrid  1735. 

Ranee,  Arinand  Jean  le.  Bouthillier  de,  French  monk,  reformer  of  the 
La  Trappe  discipline,  b.  1626,  d.  1700. 

Rand,  Benjamin,  American  jurist,  b.  1789,  d.  1856. 

Rand,  Benjamin  Howard,  American  physician,  ehem.  writer,  b.  1827. 


Rand,  Edward  Sprague,  American  lawyer,  poet,  horticulturist,  b.  1835. 

Randa,  Antonio,  Bolognese  painter,  d.  1650. 

Randall,  Archibald,  American  jurist,  b.  1800,  d.  1846. 

Randall,  Henry  Stephen,  LL.D.,  American  statesman,  biographer, 

writer  on  sheep  husbandry,  b.  1811. 
Randall,  John,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  b.  1599,  d.  1622. 
Randall,  John  W.,  American  physician,  antarctic  explorer,  poet, 

naturalist,  b,  about  1812. 
Randoing,  Jean  Baptists,  French  manufacturer,  economist,  b.  1798. 
Randolph,  Edmund,  American  lawyer,  statesman,  governor  of  Virginia 

1786-8,  d.  1813. 

Randolph,  Francis,  D.D.,  English  ecclesiastic,  biblical  translator, 
writer  on  slave  trade,  b.  1755,  d.  1831. 

Randolph,  John,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Oxford  1799,  Bangor  1807, 
London  1811,  theologian,  philologist,  b.  1748,  d.  1813. 

Randolph,  John,  Amer.  statesman,  orator,  diplom.,  b.  1773,  d.  1833. 

Randolph,  Paschal  Beverley,  American  physician,  spiritualist,  b.  1825. 

Randolph,  Peyton,  American  lawyer,  first  president  of  national  con- 
gress, b.  1723,  d.  1775. 

Randolph,  Sir  Thomas,  English  statesman,  traveller,  diplomatist, 
b.  1523,  d.  1590. 

Randolph,  Thomas,  D.D.,  English  ecclesiastic,  biblical  critic,  writer 

on  the  Trinity,  b.  1701,  d.  1783. 
Randon,  Jacques  Louis  Cesar  Alexandre,  comte,  French  marshal, 

governor  of  Algeria,  6.  1795. 
Rangabe,    Alexandres  liizos,  Greek  poet,  archaeologist,  statesman, 

diplomatist,  b.  1810. 
Ranieri,  Antonio,  Neapolitan  historian,  b.  1806. 
Rank,  Joseph,  Ger.  novelist,  autobiographer,  polit.  reformer,  b.  1815. 
Ranke,  Karl  Ferdinand,  German  philologist,  educationist,  b.  1802. 
Ranking,  W.  Harcourt,  Eng.  physician,  mod.  writer,  b.  1814,  d.  1867. 
Rankley,  Alfred,  English  painter,  b.  1820,  d.  1872. 
Ransonette,  Nicolas,  French  engraver,  b.  1753,  d.  1810. 
Ranyard,  Mrs.  Ellen  (L.N. P.),  English  writer  on  the  Bible  as  a  social 

elevator,  founder  of  bible  women  mission  in  London,  b.  about  1820. 
Raoux,  Jean,  French  historical  and  portrait  painter,  b.  1677,  d.  1734. 
Raoux,  Scipion  Edouard,  Swiss  philosophical  writer,  b.  1817. 
Rapetti,  Louis  Nicolas,  French  jurist,  b.  1812. 

Raphall,  Morris  Jacob,  Ph.  D.,  Swedish  jew,  rabbi  in  England  and 

America,  philologist,  historian,  translator,  b.  1798,  d.  1868. 
Rapin,  licnatus,  French  jesuit,  philologist,  critic,  b.  1621,  d.  1687. 
Rapoport,  Salomon  Jehuda,  German  rabbi,  writer  on  the  hebrew 

language  and  doctrines,  topographer,  b.  1790,  d.  1867. 
Rarey,  John  S.,  American  horse-tamer,  b.  1828,  d.  1866. 
Rashleigh,  Sir  Colman,  bait.,  English  magistrate,  deputy  warden  of 

the  stannaries,  M.P.,  b.  1819. 
Rashleigh,  Philip,  English  antiquary,  publicist,  b.  1730,  d.  1811. 
Rasles,  Sebastien,  French  jesuit  missionary  to  Indians  in  Canada 

1689-1724,  philologist,  b.  about  1657,  d.  1724. 
Raspe,  Rudolph  Erich,  German  philologist,  numismatist,  author  of 

'Travels  of  Baron  Munchausen,'  b.  about  1736,  d.  Ireland  1794. 
Rastoul  de  Mongeot,  Alphonse  Simon,  Fr.  historian,  critic,  b.  1800. 
Rastrelli,  Joseph,  German  musical  composer,  b.  1799. 
Rathbone,  John,  English  landscape  painter,  b.  about  1750,  d.  1807. 
Rathbone,  William,  English  merchant,  economist,  M.P.,  b.  1819. 
Rathery,  Edme  Jacques  Benoit,  Fr,  jurist,  journalist,  historian,  b.  1807. 
Ratier,  Felix  Severin,  French  physician,  medical  writer,  b.  1797. 
Ratisbonne,  Louis  Gustave  Fortune,  Fr.  poet,  journalist,  b.  1S27. 
Ratisbonne,  Marie  Theodore,  French  jew,  joined  roman  catholic  church 

in  1826,  preacher,  biographer,  educational  writer,  b.  1802. 
Ratti,  Carlo  Giuseppe,  Genoese  painter,  biographer  of  artists,  b.  about 

1735,  d.  1795. 

Ratti,  Giovanni  Agostino,  Italian  historical  decorative  painter, 
b.  1699,  d.  1775. 

Rattier,  Marie  Stanislas,  French  jurist,  philosoph.  writer,  b.  1792. 
Rattray,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Scotch  bishop  of  Dunkeld  1727,  writer  on 

liturgies,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  church,  d.  1743. 
Rau,  Karl  D.  Heinrich,  German  political  economist,  b.  1792,  d.  1870. 
Rauch,  Friedrich  Aug.  Germ,  philol.,  psycholog.,  b.  1806,  d.  1841. 
Raudot,  Claude  Marie,  French  publicist,  b.  1801. 
Raulin,  Felix  Victor,  French  geologist,  b.  1815. 
Raulin,  Jean,  French  preacher,  theologian,  b.  1443,  d.  1514. 
Raulin,  Joseph,  French  physician,  medical  writer,  b.  1708,  d.  1784. 
Raumer,  George  Wilhelm  von,  Pruss.  historian,  b.  about  1790,  d.  1856. 
Rautenstrauch,  Madame  von  (Barbe  Jeannette  Pauline  Lucie  Giedroye), 

Polish  novelist,  traveller,  b.  1798. 
Ravaisson,  Francois,  French  archaeologist,  b.  1811. 
Ravaisson,  Jean  Gaspard  Felix,  Fr.  metaphysician,  bibliog.,  b.  1813. 
Ravel,  Pierre  Alfred,  French  actor,  b.  about  1815. 
Ravenel,  Jules  Ame'die  Desire,  French  bibliographer,  critic,  b.  1801. 
Ravensworth,  Henry  Thomas  Liddell,  2nd  baron,  English  peer  of 

United  Kingdom,  latin  poet,  translator,  b.  1797. 
Raverty,  H.  G.,  English  officer  in  India,  author  of  grammar  and 

translations  from  Pushtu  or  Afghan  language,  b.  about  1815. 
Ravesteyn,  Arnold  van,  Dutch  portrait  painter,  b.  1615,  d.  1676. 
Ravesteyn,  Nicholas  van,  Flemish  portrait  painter,  b.  1661,  d.  1750. 
Ravignan,  Jules  Adrien  Delacroix  de,  French  jesuit  preacher,  b.  1795, 

d.  1858. 
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Rawle,  William,  LL.D.,  American  jurist,  writer  on  United  States 

constitution,  b.  1759,  d.  1836. 
Rawle,  William,  American  jurist,  6.  1789,  d.  1858. 
Rawle,  William  Henry,  American  jurist,  b.  1823. 
Rawlinson,  Christopher,  English  philologist,  archaeologist,  b.  1677, 

d.  1733. 

Rawlinson,  Sir  Christopher,  English  barrister,  chief  justice  of  Madras 
1850-59,  6.  1806. 

Rawlinson,  George,  English  clergyman,  classical  and  biblical  critic, 
historian,  writer  on  christian  evidences,  b.  1815. 

Rawlinson,  George,  English  clergyman,  writer  on  applied  science, 
b.  1828,  d.  Bombay  1857. 

Ray,  Isaac,  American  physician,  writer  on  mental  hygiene  and  medi- 
cal jurisprudence  of  insanity,  b.  1807. 

Ray,  John  Mead,  English  congregational  minister,  a  founder  of  London 
Missionary  Society,  b.  1753,  d.  1837. 

Rayer,  Pierre  Francois  Olive,  Er.physn.,  mod.  writer,  b.  1793,  d.  1867. 

Raymond,  Henry  Jarvis,  LL.D.,  American  journalist,  biographer, 
enemy  of  slavery,  lieut-gov.  of  New  York  1854,  b.  1820,  d.  1869. 

Raymond,  Jean  Arnaud,  French  architect,  b.  1742,  d.  1811. 

Raymond,  Louis  Anne  Xavier,  French  journalist,  traveller,  translator, 
b.  1812. 

Raymond,  Robert,  lord,  English  judge  of  queen's  bench  1724,  chief 

justice  1725,  b.  1672,  d.  1733. 
Raymond,  Robert  Raikes,  Amer.  critic,  translator,  journalist,  b.  1819. 
Raymond,  Rossiter  W.,  Ph.  D.,  American  mining  engineer,  b.  1840. 
Raymond,  Sir  Thomas,  English  judge  of  exchequer  1679,  common 

pleas  1680,  king's  bench  1680-83,  d.  1683. 
Raymond-Barker,  Thomas,  English  agriculturist,  b.  1778,  d.  1866. 
Raynal,  Louis  Hector  Chandra  de,  French  historian,  b.  1805. 
Rayneval,  Alphonse  Gerard  de,  French  diplomatist,  b.  1813,  d.  1858. 
Raynonard,  Francois  Juste  Marie,  French  poet,  dramatist,  arclueologist, 

b.  1761,  d.  1S36. 
Rayper,  Ernesto,  Genoese  painter,  d.  1873. 

Reach,  Angus  Bethunc,  Scotch  novelist,  journalist,  dramatist,  d.  1856. 
Read,  Buchanan,  American  poet,  critic,  b.  1822. 
Read,  Catherine,  Eng.  portr.  painter  in  oil  and  crayons,  d.  about  1786. 
Read,  Charles,  French  protestant  historian,  archivist,  b.  1819. 
Read,  Clare  Sewell,  English  agriculturist,  administrator,  b.  1826. 
Read,  George,  American  barrister,  senator,  chief  justice  of  Delaware, 
b.  1734,  d.  1798. 

Read,  Harriette  Fanning,  Amer.  actress,  dramatic  poet,  b.  about  1825. 
Read,  Hollis,  Amer.  presbyt.  missionary  in  India  1830-5,  pastor  N. 

Jersey  from  1835,  writer  on  India,  on  prophecy,  on  slavery,  b.  1802. 
Read,  James  Marsh,  English  agriculturist,  stock  breeder,  writer  on 

steam  ploughing,  b.  1826,  d.  1866. 
Read,  John,  American  preacher,  afterwards  lawyer  and  legislator, 

simplified  forms  of  conveyancing,  b.  about  1677,  d.  1749. 
Read,  John  Meredith,  LL.D.,  American  jurist,  judge  of  supreme  court 

of  Pennsylvania,  b.  1797. 
Read,  John  Meredith,  American  barrister,  antiquary,  ethnologist, 

poet,  b.  1837. 

Read,  Sir  Robert,  English  judge  of  king's  bench  1495,  chief  justice  of 

common  pleas  1506-19,  d.  1519. 
Read,  Samuel,  English  naval  architect,  b.  1796,  d.  1863. 
Read,  Thomas  Buchanan,  Amer.  painter,  poet,  critic,  b.  1822,  d.  1872. 
Read,  William  Leman,  English  dramatic  writer,  b.  1802,  d.  1847. 
Reade,  John  Edmund,  English  poet,  dramatist,  h.  1806. 
Reade,  Joseph  Bancroft,  English  clergyman,  physicist,  microscopist, 

b.  1799,  d.  1870. 

Reade,  William  Winwood,  English  traveller,  antiquary,  burlesque 

writer,  b.  about  1838. 
Reader,  William,  English  journalist,  topographer,  b.  1782,  d.  1852. 
Ready,  Thomas  Martin,  English  clergyman,  metaphysician,  d.  1866. 
Reay,  Stephen,  Scotch  clergyman  in  church  of  England,  orientalist, 

6.  1782,  d.  1861. 

Rebell,  Joseph,  Austrian  landscape  and  marine  painter,  b.  1786,  d.  1828. 
Rebello  da  Silva,  Luiz  Agostinho,  Portuguese  historian,  b.  1822. 
Reber,  Napoleon  Henri,  French  musical  composer,  b.  1807. 
Recamier,  M.,  French  physician,  b.  1774,  d.  1852. 
Recco,  Giuseppe,  Neapolitan  painter,  b.  1634,  d.  1695. 
Rechberg,  Johann  Bernhard  von,  Austrian  diplomatist  and  statesman, 
b.  1806. 

Rechberger,  Franz,  German  landscape  painter,  designer,  etcher,  b.  1771. 
Reclam,  Fricdrich,  German  painter  and  engraver,  b.  1734,  d.  1774. 
Reclns,  Jean  Jacques  Elisdc,  French  geographer,  economist,  b.  1830. 
Recurt,  Adrien  Barnabe"  Athanase,  Fr.  physician,  statesman,  b.  1797. 
Reddie,  James,  LL.D.,  Scotch  jurist,  writer  on  international  law, 

b.  about  1773,  d.  1852. 
Reddie,  James,  English  administrator,  founder  of  Victoria  institute  for 

exposition  of  christian  evidences,  d.  1871. 
Redding,  Cyrus,  English  novelist,  biographer,  autobiographcr,  writer 

on  wine  culture,  b.  1785,  (/.  1870. 
Rede,  Leman,  English  novelist,  b.  1802,  (/.  1847. 
Rede,  Leman  Thomas,  tcrtius,  English  actor,  dramatist,  biographer, 

b.  1798,  d.  1832. 

Reden,  Fricdrich  Wilhelm  Otto  Ludwig  von,  Prussian  statesman, 
statistical  writer,  b.  1804.  d.  1857. 


Redesdale,  John  Freeman  Mitford,  1st  baron,  English  peerof  the  United 
Kingdom  1802,  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  1802-6,  writer  on  chan- 
cery pleadings,  critic,  biographer,  b.  1748,  d.  1830. 

Redesdale,  John  Thomas  Freeman  Mitford,  2nd  baron,  English  pa  rof 
the  United  Kingdom,  chairman  of  committees  of  house  of  lords, 
writer  on  prosody,  b.  1805,  succeeded  1830. 

Redfield,  Isaac,  LL.D.,  American  jurist,  writer  on  the  laws  relating  to 
railways,  wills,  evidence,  corporations,  earners  ;  biographer  ;  b.  1804. 

Redfield,  William  C,  American  mechanician,  naturalist,  writer  on  the 
rotatory  theory  of  storms  and  hurricanes,  b.  1789,  d.  1857. 

Redford,  George,  D.D.,  English  congregational  minister,  theologian, 
biographer,  b.  about  1793. 

Reding',  Aloys  von,  Swiss  general,  b.  1755,  d.  1818. 

Redington,  Sir  T.  N,  English  publicist,  b.  1815,  d.  1862. 

Redman,  John,  D.D.,  English  ecclesiastic,  theologian,  latin  hymn- 
writer,  b.  1499,  d.  1551. 

Redman,  John,  American  physician,  writer  in  defence  of  inoculation 
b.  1727,  d.  1806. 

Redmond,  Thomas,  Welsh  miniature  painter,  d.  1785. 

Redmond,  William  Archer,  Irish  magistrate,  M.P.,  supporter  of  home 
rale  for  Ireland,  b.  1825. 

Redonte,  Pierre  Joseph,  Belgian  flow  er  painter,  botanist,  b.  1761,  d.  1840. 

Redpath,  James,  Eng.  journalist,  educationist,  in  America,  b.  1833. 

Redpath,  Robert,  Scotch  presbyt.  minister,  philologist,  6.  ab.  1806. 

Redwitz-Schmeltz,  Oskar  von,  German  poet,  dramatist,  b.  1823. 

Reece,  Richard,  English  physician,  medical  writer,  d.  1831. 

Reed,  Sir  Charles,  English  type-founder,  antiquary,  economist,  chair- 
man of  London  School  Board  1873,  b.  1819. 

Reed,  Henry,  LL.D.,  American  barrister,  critic,  editor  of  En 'dish 
classics,  b.  1808,  d.  1854.  ° 

Reed,  Isaac,  English  dramatic  critic,  editor,  b.  1742,  (/.  1807. 

Reed,  Joseph,  English  ropemaker,  dramatic  writer,  b.  1723,  d.  1787. 

Reed,  Joseph,  American  statesman,  president  of  Pennsylvania  1778- 
81,  b.  1741,  d.  1785. 

Reed,  William  Bradford,  LL.D.,  American  barrister,  diplomatist,  bio- 
grapher, publicist,  b.  1806. 

Reedtz,  Holgar  Christian,  baron,  Danish  statesman,  b.  1800,  d.  1857. 

Reekie,  John,  Scotch  philologist,  classicist,  b.  1749,  d.  1811. 

Rees,  Abraham,  Welsh  dissenting  minister,  theologian,  mathema- 
tician, cyclopaedia  editor,  b.  1743,  d.  1825. 

Rees,  James,  American  journalist,  dramatist,  novelist,  b.  1802. 

Rees,  Owen,  Welsh  publisher,  in  London,  b.  1770,  d.  1837. 

Rees,  William,  Welsh  congregational  minister,  poet,  writer  on  chris- 
tian evidences,  and  ou  prophecy,  b.  1802. 

Rees,  William,  Welsh  printer,  antiquary,  b.  1807,  d.  1873. 

Reese,  David  Meredith,  LL.D.,  American  physician,  medical,  scien- 
tific, and  theological  writer,  b.  1800,  d.  1861. 

Reeve,  Clara,  English  poetess  and  novelist,  b.  1725,  d.  1803. 

Reeve,  Edmund,  English  judge  of  common  pleas  1639-47,  d.  1647. 

Reeve,  Henry,  English  physician,  naturalist,  critic,  b.  1780,  d.  1814. 

Reeve,  Henry,  English  historical  writer,  critic,  translator,  6.  1813. 

Reeve,  John,  English  comedian,  b.  1799,  d.  1838. 

Reeve,  Lovell  Augustus,  English  conchologist,  publisher  of  works  ou 
natural  history,  b.  1808,  d.  1865. 

Reeve,  Tapping,  Amer.  chief  justice  of  Connecticut,  b.  1744,  d.  1823. 

Reeve,  Sir  Thomas,  English  judge  of  common  pleas  1733,  chief  iustice 
1736,  d.  1737. 

Reeves,  John,  English  chief  justice  of  Newfoundland  1791-2,  kind's 

printer  1800,  jurist,  historian,  biblical  critic,  b.  1752,  d.  1829.  ° 
Reeves,  Sims,  English  tenor  vocalist,  b.  1821. 

Reeves,  William,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  translator  of  patriotic 
apologies,  b.  1668,  d.  1726. 

Reggio,  Charles  Nicolas  Victor  Oudinot,  due  de,  French  military  com- 
mander, 6.  1791,  d.  1863. 

Reggio,  Francesco,  Italian  jesuit,  astronomer,  b.  1743,  d.  1804. 

Reginald,  Walter,  English  bishop  of  Worcester  1308,  keeper  of  great 
seal  1310-14,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  1313,  d.  1327. 

Regius,  or  Le  Roy,  Urban,  German  protestant  pastor,  controversial 
theologian,  poet,  d.  1541. 

Regnard,  Philippe  Marie  Napoleon  Nestor,  French  jurist,  journalist 
b.  Belgium  1806. 

Regnaud  de  Saint-Jean  d'Angely,  Augusts  Michel  Marie  Etienne, 
comte  de,  French  marshal,  senator,  b.  1794,  d.  1870. 

Regnauldin,  Thomas,  French  sculptor,  b.  1627,  d.  1706. 

Regnault,  Alexandre  Georges  Henri,  French  portrait  and  historical 
painter,  b.  1846,  killed  in  del  encc  ot  Paris  1871. 

Regnault,  Elias  Georges  Soulange  Oliva,  French  historian,  b.  1801. 

Regnault,  Michel  Louis  Stephen,  French  advococatc  and  statesman 
b.  1760,  d.  1819. 

Regnault,  Noel,  Fr.  jesuit,  mathemat.,  metaphysician,  b.  16S:i,  d,  1762 

Regnier,  Claude  Ambrose,  due  de  Massa,  Fr.  statesm.,  b.  1736,  d.  1814 

Regnier,  Francois  Joseph,  French  actor,  b.  1807. 

Regnier,  Jacques  Auguste  Adolphe,  Fr.  philolog.,  grammar.,  b.  1804. 

Regnier,  Jacques  Augustin,  French  painter,  />.  1787. 

Reibell,  Mix,  Jean  Baptistc  Joseph,  French  engineer,  writer  on  con- 
struction, b.  1795,  d.  1867. 

Reichardt,  Johann  Fricdrich,  German  musical  composer,  publicist 
b.  1751,  d.  1811.  1  '  ' 
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Reichenbach,  Anton  Benedict,  Saxon  botanist,  ft.  1807. 
Reichenbach,  Georgvon,  Gcv.  mechanician,  optician,  ft.  1772,  d.  1826. 
Reichenbach,  Heinrich  Gottlieb  Ludwig,  Saxon  naturalist,  ft.  1793. 
Reichenbach,  Karl  von,  German  physicist,  economist,  ft.  1788,  d.  1869. 
Reichenberg,  Gustav,  Saxon  botanist,  ft.  1823. 
Reichensperger,  August,  German  art  critic,  political  writer,  ft.  1808. 
Reichensperger,  Pieter  Franz,  Prussian  jurist,  political  writer,  ft.  1810. 
Reid,  Alexander,  LL.D.,  Scot,  philologist, lexicographer,  b.  al>outl807. 
Reid,  David  Boswcll,  Scotch  physician,  chemist,  in  England  and  Ame- 
rica, writer  on  principles  of  ventilation,  b.  1805,  d.  Washington  1863. 
Reid,  George,  Scotch  journalist,  d.  1808. 

Reid,  Hugo,  Scotch  chemist,  botanist,   physicist,  mathematician, 

b.  1810,  d.  1872. 
Reid,  James,  Scotch  lyric  poet,  ft.  1799,  d.  1872. 
Reid,  James  Scaton,  D.D.,  Irish  presbyterian  minister,  theologian, 

historian,  b.  1798,  d.  1851. 
Reid,  John,  English  physician,  writer  on  consumption,  d.  1822. 
Reid,  John,  Scotch  physician,  anatomist,  physiologist,  naturalist, 

b.  1809,  d,  1849. 

Reid,  Sir  John  Rae,  bart. ,  English  banker,  publicist,  6.  1791,  d.  1867. 
Reid,   Maync,  Irish  captain  in  American  army    1845-8,  traveller, 

novelist,  writer  of  adventures  among  American  Indians,  ft.  1818. 
Reid,  Hubert,  Scotch  architect,  d.  1856. 

Reid,  Robert,  Scotch  merchant  in  China,  barrister,  M. P.,  b.  1831. 
Reid,  William,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  theologian,  temperance 

reformer,  ft.  about  1816. 
Reiffenberg,  Frederic  Guillanme  Emeric  Cnno  Marsilius,  baron  dc, 

Belgian  historian,  poet,  dramatist,  ft.  1830. 
Reignier,  Jean  Marie,  French  painter,  ft.  1816. 
Reimer,  Thierri,  German  geographical  publisher,  ft.  1818. 
Reinagle,  George  Philip,  Eng.  marine  painter,  ft.  about  1800,  d.  1833. 
Reinagle,  Philip,  English  hunting  and  panoramic  painter,  ft.  about 

1750,  d.  1834. 

Reinaud,  Joseph  Toussaint,  French  orientalist,  ft.  1795,  d.  1867. 
Reinecke,  Karl,  German  pianist,  musical  composer,  ft.  1824. 
Reiner,  Wcnceslaus  Laurent,  Bohemian  landscape  and  battle  painter, 
ft.  1686,  d.  1743. 

Reinhold,  Christian  Ernst  Gottlieb  Hans,  German  philosophical  writer, 
ft.  1793,  d,  1855. 

Reinhold,  Christian  Ludolpb,  Germ,  mathematician,  ft.  1738,  d.  1791. 
Reinick,  Robert,  German  painter  and  poet,  ft.  1807,  d.  1852. 
Reinoso,  Antonio  Garcia,  Spanish  painter  and  architect,  ft.  about 
1623,  d.  1677. 

Reinsberg,  Ida  von  Duringsfeld,  baroness  von,  German  poetess, 

novelist,  6.  1815. 
Reinsberg,  Otto  von,  German  biographer,  bibliographer,  ft.  1822. 
Reinsperger,  Johann    Christoph,  German   painter  and  engraver, 

ft.  1711,  d.  1780. 

Reinwald,  Charles  Ferdinand,  French  publisher,  biographer,  ft.  1812. 

Relham,  Richard,  English  clergyman,  botanist,  ft.  1756,  d.  1823. 

Remacle,  Bernard  Benoit,  French  economist,  ft.  1805. 

Remillieux,  Pierre  Etienne,  French  painter,  ft.  about  1815,  d.  1856. 

Remilly,  Ovide,  French  moderate  republican,  educationist,  ft.  1800. 

Remshard,  Karl,  German  engraver,  ft.  1678,  d.  1755. 

Remnsat,  Paul  Louis  Etienue  de,  French  advocate,  scientific  and  agri- 
cultural writer,  ft.  1831. 

Remy,  Jules,  French  traveller  and  naturalist,  ft.  1826. 

Renard,  Jean  Augustin,  French  architect,  ft.  1744,  d.  1S07. 

Renard,  Jean  Baptiste  Christian  Bruno,  Belg.  archit,  ft.  17S1,  d.  1861. 

Renard,  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph  Bruno,  Belgian  general,  military  writer, 
ft.  1804. 

Renard,  Jules,  French  dramatist,  ft.  1831. 

Renard,  Simon  de  St. -Andre,  French  painter,  engraver,  ft.  1614,  d.  1677. 

Renau  d'Elisagary,  Bernard,  French  naval  engineer,  ft.  1652,  d.  1719. 

Renaud,  Claude  Helene  Hippolyte,  Fr.  artillery  officer,  econ.,  6.  1803. 

Renaud,  Edouard,  French  architect,  ft.  1818. 

Rendell,  James  Meadows,  English  engineer,  ft.  1799,  d.  1856. 

Rendlesham,  Frederick  "William  Brook-Thellusson,  5th  lord,  Irish 
peer,  M.  P.,  ft.  1840. 

Rendu,  Eugene,  French  jurist,  publicist,  ft.  1824. 

Rendu,  Victor,  French  agriculturist,  ft.  1809. 

Renee,  Lambert  Arnddee,  French  publicist,  ft.  1808,  d.  1859. 

Renier,  Charles  Alphonse  Leon,  French  archaeologist,  ft.  1809. 

Rennell,  Thomas,  English  ecclesiastic,  biblical  critic,  writer  on  scepti- 
cism, and  on  inspiration,  ft.  1787,  d.  1824. 

Rennie,  James,  Eng.  clergym.,  naturalist,  in  Australia  from  1840,  writer 
on  botany,  and  on  bird  and  insect  architecture,  ft.  ab.  1807,  d.  1867. 

Rennie,  Sir  John,  English  civil  engineer,  railway  designer,  constructor 
of  London  Bridge,  ft.  1796. 

Renninger,  Michael,  English  ecclesiastic,  latin  poet,  protestant  writer, 
6.  1529,  d.  1609. 

Reno,  Lydia  M.,  American  poetess,  ft.  1831. 

Renou,  Antoine,  French  historical  painter,  ft.  17, 31,  d.  1806. 

Renouard,  Antoine  Augustine,  French  bibliographer,  ft.  17<>-~,  d.  1853. 

Renouard,  Augustin  Charles,  French  economist,  critic,  ft.  1794. 

Renouvier,  Charles  Bernard,  French  publicist,  ft.  1815. 

Renouvier,  Jules,  French  archaeologist,  ft.  1804,  d.  1S60. 

Renwick,  Henry  B.,  American  astronomer,  engineer,  ft.  1817. 


Ren-wick,  James,  Scotch  presbyterian  preacher,  covenanter,  ft.  1662, 

executed  1688. 

Renwick,  James,  LL.D.,  American  chemist,  physicist,  biographer, 
writer  on  the  steam  engine,  and  on  practical  science,  ft.  1792. 

Replat,  Jacques,  Savoyard  jurist,  ft.  1807,  d.  1866. 

Rcpton,  John  Adey,  English  architect,  archaeologist,  ft.  1774,  d.  1860. 

Resal,  Ame  Henri,  French  mining  engineer,  writer  on  mechanics  and 
astronomy,  ft.  1828. 

Resal,  Victor  Bernard,  French  publicist,  ft.  1807. 

Resani,  Arcangelo,  Roman  hunting  and  animal  painter,  ft.  1670, 
d.  about  1740. 

Restout,  Jean,  French  historical  painter,  ft.  1692,  d.  1768. 

Retzius,  Magnus  Christian,  Swedish  military  physician,  writer  on  mili- 
tary hygiene,  ft.  1793. 

Reuben,  Levi,  Canadian  physician,  physiologist,  scientific  writer,  in 
the  United  States,  ft.  1823. 

Reume,  Augustc  Joseph  de,  Belgian  bibliographer,  ft.  1807,  d.  1865. 

Reumont,  Alfred  von,  German  diplomatist,  histor.,  art  critic,  6.  1808. 

Reuss,  August  Emanuel  von,  Germ,  geolog.,  mineralogist,  ft.  1811. 

Reuss,  Edouard,  French  protestant  theologian,  biblical  critic,  ft.  1804. 

Reuss,  Jercmias  David,  German  bibliographer,  ft.  1750,  d.  1837. 

Reuterdahl,  Hcndrik,  I).  I).,  Swed.  theolog.,  histor.,  philolog.,  ft.  1795. 

Reuven,  Peter,  Dutch  historical  and  allegorical  decorative  painter, 
ft.  1650,  d.  1718. 

Reuvens,  Johan  Everard,  Dutch  jurist,  statesman,  b.  1753,  d.  1816. 
Reveil,  Pierre  Oscar,  French  chemist,  ft.  1821. 
Reveley,  Willcy,  English  architect,  classical  antiquary,  d.  1799. 
Revello,  Giovanni  Battista,  Genoese  landscape  and  ilower  painter, 

ft.  1672,  d.  1732. 
Reventlow-Preetz,  Friedrich  von,  Danish  statesman,  ft.  1797. 
Revere,  Giuseppe,  Italian  dramatist,  poet,  ft.  1812. 
Revere,  Paul,  American  engraver,  ft.  1735,  d.  1818. 
Revial,  Alphonse,  French  vocalist,  teacher  of  singing,  ft.  1810,  d.  1871. 
Reville,  Albert,  French  protest,  pastor,  theolog.,  translator,  ft.  1826. 
Reville,  Henri,  French  protestant  pastor,  writer  on  inspiration  of  the 

t  Apostles,  ft.  1820. 
Reville,  Jean,  Fr.  protestant  pastor,  journalist,  theologian,  ft.  1794. 
Revilliod,  Gustavo,  Swiss  archaeologist,  bibliophile,  editor,  ft.  1817. 
Revillon,  Antoine,  or  Tony,  French  journalist,  novelist,  ft.  1832. 
Revoil,  Benedict  Henri,  French  journalist,  dramatist,  novelist,  ft.  1816. 
Revoil,  Henri  Antoine,  Fr.  architect,  writer  on  architecture,  ft.  1820. 
Revoil,  Pierre  Henri,  French  historical  painter,  ft.  1776,  d.  1842. 
Rey,  Joseph  Philippe  Etienne,  French  jurist,  publicist,  ft.  1779. 
Reybaud,  Madame  Charles,  vHenriette  Etiennettc  Fanny  Arnaud;, 

French  novelist,  ft.  1802. 
Reybaud,  Marie  Roch  Louis,   French  novelist,   dramatic  writer, 

traveller,  economist,  ft.  1799. 
Reyn,  Jean  de,  French  historical  painter,  ft.  Dunkirk  1610,  d.  1678. 
Reyna,  Francisco  de,  Spanish  painter,  ft.  about  1635,  d.  1659. 
Reynac,  Francois  Philippe  Laurens  de,  French  ecclesiastic,  poet, 

ft.  1734,  d.  1782. 

Reynaud,  Francois  Ldoncc,  Fr.  engineeer,  writer  on  archit.,  ft.  1803. 
Reyneau,  Charles  Rene",  Fr.  mathemat.,  physicist,  6.  1656,  d.  1728. 
Reyner,  Edward,  English  nonconformist  clergyman,  writer  on  chris- 
tian morality,  aud  in  favour  of  university  training,  d.  about  1664. 
Reynold  de  Chauvancy,  Charles  de,  French  naval  officer,  traveller, 

writer  on  nautical  signals,  6.  1810. 
Reynolds,  Edward,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Norwich  1660,  theologian, 

biblical  expositor,  ft.  1599,  d.  1676. 
Reynolds,  Frederick,  English  dramatist,  ft.  1765,  d,  1841. 
Reynolds,  Henry  Robert,  English  congregational  minister,  president 

of  Cheshunt  college,  theologian,  6.  about  1825. 
Reynolds,  James,  English  judge  of  king's  bench  1725,  chief  baron  of 

exchequer  1730-8,  ft.  1686,  d.  1739. 
Reynolds,  Sir  James,  English  chief  justice  of  common  pleas,  Ireland, 

1727-40,  baron  of  English  exchequer  1740-7,  ft.  1684,  d.  1747. 
Reynolds,  James,  English  clergyman,  orientalist,  chaplain  to  Si. 

Mary's  hospital,  Hford,  ft.  1804,  d.  1866. 
Reynolds,  John  Hamilton,  Eng.  lawyer,  poet,  critic,  ft.  1794,  d.  1852. 
Reynolds,  Richard,  English  bishop  of  Bangor  1721,  Lincoln  1/23, 

theologian,  d.  1743-4; 
Reynolds,  Richard,  English  quaker,  merchant,  philanthropist,  ft.  1736, 

d.  Bristol  1816. 

Reynolds,  Thomas,  English  clergyman,  antiquary,  ft.  1752,  d.  1829. 
Reynolds,  William  Morton,  D.D.,    American  protestant  minister, 

magazine  editor,  philologist,  ft.  1812. 
Reynoso,  Antonio  Garcia,  Spanish  painter,  architect,  ft.  1623,  (/.  1677 
Rhallis,  George  Alexandres,  Greek  jurist,  statesman,  ft.  1804. 
Rheifek,  Christoph,  German  musical  composer,  ft.  1748,  d.  1796. 
Rhind,  Alexander  Henry,  Scotch  archaeologist,  ft.  1833,  d.  1863. 
I  Rhodes,  John,  English  landscape  painter,  ft.  1810,  d.  1843. 
Rhodes,  Willm.  Barnes,  Eng.  banker,  dramat.,  antiq.,  ft.  1772,  d.  1826 
Rhys,  John  David,  Welsh  philologist,  writer  on  pronunciation  o 

Italian,  biblical  critic,  ft.  1534,  d.  about  1609. 
Riancey,  Charles  Louis  Camusat  de,  French  historian,  ft.  1S19,  d.  1861 
Riancey,  Henri  Le*on  Camusat  dc,  French  journalist,  ft.  1816,  d.  1870: 
Riaux,  Francis  Marie,  French  biographer,  translator,  ft.  1810. 
Ribault,  J.  F.,  French  engraver,  ft.  1767,  d.  1820. 
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Ribeaupierre,  Alexander,  count,  Russian  diplomatist,  b.  1783. 
Kibera.  Curios  Luis,  Spanish  painter,  b.  Rome  about  1812. 
Ribeyre,  Felix,  French  journalist,  biographer,  publicist,  b.  1831. 
Ricard,  Joseph  Barthelemy  Honored  Louis  Aimable,  marquis  dc,  French 

general,  b.  1787,  b.  1867. 
Ricard,  Louis  Gustave,  French  painter,  b.  about  1821. 
Ricardo,  Joseph  Lewis,  English  economist,  writer  on  international  law, 

b.  1812,  d.  1862. 

Riccaulton,  Robert,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  theologian,  biblical 

annotator,  b.  1691,  d.  1769. 
Ricchi,  Pietro,  II  Lucchcse,  Italian  painter,  b.  1606,  d.  1675. 
Ricci,  Camillo,  Italian  historical  painter,  b.  1580,  d.  1618. 
Ricci,  Federigo,  Italian  musical  composer,  b.  about  1809. 
Ricci,  Giovanni  Battista,  do  Navara,  ItaL  hist. painter,  b.  1515,  d.  1620. 
Ricci,  Lorenzo,  Italian  general  of  the  order  of  jesuits,  b.  1703,  d.  in 

prison  1775. 

Ricci,  Marco,  ItaL  landscape  and  architectural  painter,  b.  1680,  d.  1730. 
Ricci,  Scipio,  Ital.  bishop,  ecclesiastical  reformer,  b.  1741,  d.  1810. 
Ricciardi,  Giuseppe  Napoleon,  Neapolitan  poet,  hist.,  statsm.,  b.  1808. 
Ricciolini,  Michel  Angelo,  Roman  painter,  b.  1654,  d.  1715. 
Riccoboni,  Antonio  Francesco,  Italian  actor,  dramatist,  alchemist, 
b.  1707,  d.  1772. 

Riccoboni,  Lodovico,  Modenese  poet,  comedian,  dramatic  writer,  b. 
1674,  d.  1752. 

Rice,  David,  American  presbyterian  minister,  theologian,  writer  against 

slavery,  b.  1733,  d.  1816. 
Rice,  Edward,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  philologist,  master,  of 

Christ's  hospital,  London,  b.  1796,  d.  1853. 
Rice,  George  Edward,  American  dramatic  poet,  b.  1822,  d.  1863. 
Rice,  John  Holt,  D.D.,  American  presbyterian  minister,  biographer, 

editor,  b.  1777,  d.  1831. 
Rich,  Obadiah,  American  antiquary,  bibliographer,  in  Madrid  and 

London,  b.  1783,  d.  1850. 
Richard,  Scotch  abbot  of  St.  Victor,  theolog.,  biblical  critic,  d.  1173. 
Richard,  Antoine,  French  naturalist,  agriculturist,  b.  1802. 
Richard,  Floury  Francois,  French  painter,  b.  1777. 
Richard,  Henry,  "Welsh  dissenting  minister,  London,  philanthropist, 

secretary  of  Peace  Society,  M.P.  from  1868  ;  b.  1812. 
Richard,  Jules,  French  publicist,  b.  1810,  d,  1868. 
Richard,  Theodore,  French  painter,  b.  1805. 

Richard,  Thomas  Jules  Richard  Maillot,  French  journalist,  b.  1825. 

Richards,  Alfred  Bate,  English  barrister,  poet,  journalist,  promoter  of 
volunteer  movement  1859,  colonel  of  rille  volunteers,  b.  1820. 

Richards,  Brinley,  "Welsh  pianist  and  composer,  b.  1819. 

Richards,  (Icorge  D.D.,  Eng.  clergym.,  poet,  antiq.,  b.  1769,  d.  1837. 

Richards,  James,  D.D.,  American  presbyterian  minister,  theologian, 
metaphysician,  b.  1767,  d.  1843. 

Richards,  John,  Ir.  baron  of  excheq.,  1837-49,  1856-59,  b.  1792,  d.  1872. 

Richards,  Sir  Richard,  Welsh  baron  of  exchequer  1814,  chief  baron 
1817-23  ;  b.  1752,  d.  1823. 

Richards,  "William,  LL.D.,  Welsh  baptist  minister,  biographer,  lexi- 
cographer, b.  1749,  d.  1818. 

Richardson,  C.  J.,  English  architect,  archaeologist,  d.  1871. 

Richardson,  David  Lester,  English  major,  journalist  in  India  and  Eng- 
land, b.  1800,  d.  1865. 

Richardson,  James,  English  explorer  in  Africa,  b.  1806,  d.  1851. 

Richardson,  John,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Ardagh  1633,  biblical 
critic,  writer  on  prophecy,  d.  1654. 

Richardson,  Sir  John,  Eng.  judge  com.  pleas  1818-24,  b.  1771,  d.  1841. 

Richardson,  John  F.,  American  philologist,  writer  on  Roman  orthoepy, 
b.  1808,  d.  1868. 

Richardson,  Jonathan,  English  painter,  essayist,  b.  1694,  d.  1771. 
Richardson,  Joseph, Eng.  lawyer,  poet,  dramatist,  M.  P.,    1756, (2.1803. 
Richardson,  Richard,  Eng.  physician,  botanist,  antiq.,  b.  1663,  d.  1741. 
Richardson,  SirThos.,  Eng.  speaker  house  of  commons  1621,  chief  just. 

common  pleas  1626,  chief  just,  king's  bench  1631,  b.  1569,  d.  1035. 
Richardson,  Thomas,  English  ironmaster,  magistrate,  M.P.,  b,  1821. 
Richardson,  Tobias  G.,  American  physician,  anatomist,  b.  1827. 
Richardson,  "William,  D.D.,  Irish  physicist,  agricult.,  b.  1740,  d.  1820. 
Richardson,    "William,    Scotch  philologist,    poet,    dramatic  critic, 

b.  1743,  d.  1814. 
Richaud,  Joseph,  French  painter,  6.  about  1812. 
Richebourg,  Pierre  Ambroisc,  Fr.  photographer  and  optician,  5.  1810. 
Richelot,  Henri  Ange  Jules  Francois,  Fr.  economist,  b.  1811,  d.  1S04. 
Richings,  Peter,  American  actor,  d.  1871. 

Richmond,  Archibald  FuUerton,  Scotch  lieutenant-general  in  India, 
b.  1789,  d.  1866. 

Richmond,  Charles  Lennox,  duke  of,  English  peer,  lord-lieutenant  of 

Ireland,  governor  of  Canada,  d.  1819. 
Richmond,  Charles  Henry  Gordon  Lennox,  6'iTi  duke  of,  English  peer, 

statesman,  b.  1818,  succeeded  1860. 
Richmond,  Lcgh,  English  clergyman,  biographer,  writer  for  the  youn", 

b.  1772,  d.  1827. 

Richomme,  Joseph  Theodore,  Fr.  painter  and  engraver,  b.  1785,  d.  1819. 
Richommc,  Jules,  French  painter,  b.  1818. 

Richson,  Charles,  English  ecclesiastic,  sanitary  and  educational  re- 
former, b.  about  1810,  <l.  1874. 
Rich  tor,  Adolphe,  German  painter,  6,  1813. 


Richter,  Adrian  Ludwig,  Saxon  designer,  painter,  engraver,  1803. 
Richter,  Emilias  Ludwig,  German  jurist,  b.  1808,  d.  1864. 
Richter,  Gustav,  Prussian  painter,  b.  about  1822. 
Richter,  Hermann  Evrard,  Saxon  physician,  surgeon,  physiologist, 

medical  writer,  5,  1808. 
Rickards,  Samusl,  English  clergyman,  poet,  essayist,  devotional  writer, 

_  b.  1795,  d.  1865. 
Riddell,  John,  Scotch  barrister,  genealogist,  b.  1785,  d.  1862. 
Rickman,  John,  English  economist,  agriculturist,  b.  1771,  d.  1841. 
Ricois,  Francois  Edn,e,  French  landscape  painter,  b.  1795. 
Ricord,  Philippe,  French  physician,  surgeon,  medical  and  surgical 

writer,  b.  America  1800. 
Riddell,  Henry  Scott,  Scotch  preacher,  lyric  poet,  b.  1799,  d,  1870. 
Riddell,  James,  English  clergyman,  hellenist,  b.  1823,  d.  1866. 
Riddell,  John  L.,  American  physician,  chemist,  naturalist,  b.  1807, 

d.  1865. 

Riddell,  Mrs.  J.  H.  (F.  G.  Trafford),  English  novelist,  b.  about  1830. 
Riddervold,  Hans,  Norwegian  ecclesiastic,  statesman,  b.  1795. 
Riddle,  Edward,  English  mathematician,  b.  1788,  d.  1854. 
Riddle,  John,  Eng.  mathemat.,  naval  instructor,  b.  1816,  d.  1862. 
Riddle,  Joseph  Esmond,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  lexicographer, 

antiquary,  d.  1859. 
Rider,  William,    English  clergyman,  historian,  biblical  comment., 

d.  1785. 

Ridgley,  Thomas,  D.D.,  English  independent  minister,  theologian, 

b.  about  1667,  d.  1734. 
Ridier,  Antoine,  French  agriculturist,  6.  1820. 

Ridley,  Gloucester,  D.D.,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  orientalist, 
b.  1702,  d.  1774. 

Ridolfi,  Claudio,  Veronese  histor.  and  port,  painter,  b.  1560,  d.  1644. 
Ridolfi,  Cosmo,  marquis,  Italian  statesman,  diplomatist,  agriculturist, 
b.  1794. 

Riedel,  August,  German  painter,  b.  1800. 

Riedel,  Johann  Anton,  Bohemian  designer,  engraver,  b.  1732,  d.  1816. 

Rielfel,  Jules,  French  agriculturist,  publicist,  b.  1806. 

Rieger,  Franz  Ladislaus,  Bohemian  statesman,  b.  1818. 

Riego,  Rafael  del,  Spanish  insurgent  leader  1820,  president  of  the 

Cortes  1822,  put  to  death  1823. 
Ries,  Ferdinand,  German  musician,  pianist,  b.  1783,  d.  1836. 
Riesener,  Louis  Antoine  Leon,  French  painter,  b.  1808. 
Rieter,  Henri,  Swiss  landscape  painter,  and  engraver,  b.  1751,  d.  1818. 
Rietschoof,  Johan  Klaasz,  Dutch  marine  painter,  b.  1652,  d.  1719. 
Rietz,  Julius,  German  musical  composer  and  director,  b.  1812. 
Rifaat-Pasha,  Turkish  statesman,  b.  1798,  d.  1856. 
Riffaut,  Adolphe  Pierre,  French  engraver,  b.  1821,  d.  1859. 
Rigas,  Greek  philologist,  writer  on  military  tactics,  patriot  leader, 

b.  about  1753,  arrested  and  drowned  1798. 
Rigaud,  Jean,  Fr.  landscape  painter  and  engraver,  b.  abt.  1700,  d.  1754. 
Rigault,  Ange  Hippolyte,  French  political  writer,  b.  1821,  d.  1858. 
Rigault  de  Genouilly,  Charles,  French  admiral,  statesman,  naval  writer 

5.  1807. 

Rigby,  Alexander,  English  colonel  in  parliamentary  army,  baron  of 

exchequer  1649-50,  d.  1650. 
Rigby,  Edward,  English  physician,  medical  and  agricultural  writer, 

b.  1747,  d.  1821. 

Rigg,  Samuel,  English  merchant,  temperance  reformer,  b.  1767,  d.  1S58. 
Riggs,  Elias,  D.D.,  Amer.  missionary  in  East,  orientalist,  b.  about  1810. 
Rigny,  Alexander  Gaultier,  vicomte  de,  French  general,  b.  1790. 
Riley,  Charles  Reuben,  Eng.  painter  and  designer,  b.  ab.  1752,  cZ.  1798. 
Riminaldi,  Domeuico,  Italian  sculptor  in  wood,  b.  1595,  d.  1637. 
Riminaldi,  Orazio,  Italian  historical  painter,  b.  1598,  d.  1631. 
Rimmer,  William,  American  sculptor,  lecturer  on  art-anatomy,  b.  1321. 
Rinaldi,  Rinaldo,  Italian  sculptor,  d.  1873. 

Ring,  Bernard  Jacques  Joseph  Maximilian  dc,  Fr.  archaeolo". ,  b.  1799. 
Ring,  John,    English  surgeon,    philologist,    poet,    medical  writer, 

b.  1752,  d.  1821. 
Ringgli,  Gothard,  Swiss  artist,  6.  1575,  d.  1635. 

Rintoul,  Stephen  Robert,  Scotch  political  journalist,  critic,  in  London 

b.  1787,  d.  1858. 
Rinuccini,  Ottavio,  Florentine  poet,  musical  dramatist,  d.  1621. 
Rio,  Alexis  Francois,  French  historical  essayist,  art-critic,  b.  about  1806. 
Rioja,  Domenico  de,  Spanish  sculptor,  d.  about  1656. 
Rioja,  Francisco  de,  Spanish  poet,  historian,  b.  1600,  d.  1658. 
Rios  y  Rosas,  Antonio  de  los,  Spanish  statesman,  b.  1S3  2. 
Rioult,  Louis  Edouard,  French  painter,  b.  1790,  d.  1S64. 
Ripley,  Sir  George,  English  ecclesiastic,  alchemist,  poet,  d.  1490. 
Ripley,  George,  American  philologist,  journalist,  critic,  b.  1S02. 
Ripley,  Henry  "William,  Eng.  manufacturer,  magistrate,  M.P.,  b.  1814. 
Ripon,  Frederick  John  Robinson,  1st  carl  of,  English  peer  of  the 

United  Kingdom,  economist,  statesman,  b.  1782,  d.  1S59. 
Ripon,  George  Frederick  Samuel  Robinson,  1st  marquis  of,  1S71, 

English  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  diplomatist,  b.  1827.  ' 
Rippingille,  E.  V.,  English  artist,  b.  1789,  d.  1859. 
Riquet,  Pierre  Paul  de,  French  civil  engineer,  b.  1604,  d.  1080. 
Risdon,  Tristram,  English  topographer,  b.  1580,  d.  1640. 
Ristelhiiber,  Paul,  French  archaeologist,  bibliophile,  translator,  b.  1834. 
Ristitch,  Johann,  Servian  statesman,  b.  1830. 
Ristori,  Adelaide,  Italian  tragic  actress,  b.  1S21. 
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Risueno,  Jn.se,  Spanish  painter  and  sculptor,  b.  1652,  d.  1721. 
Ritchie,  Alex.  Handyside,  Scotch  sculptor,  b.  1804,  d.  1870. 
Ritchie,  Charles  Thomson,  Scotch  merchant  in  London,  M.P.,  b.  1838. 
Ritchie,  David,  Scotch  physician,  deputy  inspector  general  of  hospitals, 

Bombay,  d.  1866. 
Ritchie,  John,  Scotch  journalist,  b.  1  777,  d.  1870. 
Ritchie,  John,  D.D., Scotch  presbyt.min., biblical  expositor,  anti-slavery, 

peace,  temperance,  and  voluntary  church  advocate,  b.  1782,  d.  1861. 
Ritchie,  John,  Scotch  sculptor,  b.  1810,  d.  Home  1850. 
Ritchie,  Joseph,  English  traveller  in  Africa,  d.  1819. 
Ritchie,  William,  Scotch  physicist,  astronomer,  jurist,  d.  1837. 
Ritchie,  Mrs.  W.  F.  (Anna  Cora  Ogden),  American  poet,  novelist, 

actress,  b.  about  1818. 
Ritschl,  Albrecht,  German  theologian,  biblical  critic,  historian,  b.  1822. 
Ritschl,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  philologist,  critic,  6.  1806. 
Ritso,  John,  English  military  captain,  engineer,  b.  1772,  d.  1S66. 
Ritson,  Isaac,  English  poet,  b.  1761,  d.  1789. 
Ritt,  Georges,  French  mathematician,  b.  1801,  d.  1864. 
Rittenhouse,  David,  LL.D.,  American  mathematician,  astronomer, 

b.  1732,  d.  1796. 
Ritter,  Henri,  Canadian  painter,  b.  1816,  d.  1853. 
Ritter,  Johann  Wilhelm,  German  physician,  electrician,  b.  1776,  d.  1810. 
Rittershuys,  Konrad,  German  philologist,  jurist,  b.  1560,  d.  1618. 
Rittershuys,  Nicholas,  German  jurist,  genealogist,  d.  1670. 
Rivalz,  Antoine,  French  painter  and  etcher,  b.  1667,  d.  1735. 
Rivalz,  Jean  Pierre,  French  perspective  and  architectural  painter, 

b.  1625,  d.  1706. 

Rivara  da  Cunha,  Giacinto  Heliodoro,  Portuguese  physician,  philo- 
logist, publicist,  b.  1809. 

Rivaroi,  Antoine,  comtc  de,  French  essayist,  b.  1757,  d.  1801. 

Rivarola,  Alfonso  (II  Chnida),  Italian  histor.  painter,  b.  1607,  d.  1640. 

Rivault,  David,  Fr.  mathematician,  statesman,  b.  about  1571,  d.  1016. 

Rivaz,  Pierre  Joseph  de,  French  mechanician,  chronologcr,  mining 
engineer,  b.  1711,  d.  1772. 

Riverditi,  Marc  Antonio,  Italian  portrait  and  histor.  painter,  d.  1774. 

Rivers,  Anthony  Widville  or  Woodville,  earl,  English milit.  commander, 
essayist,  governor  of  Prince  Edward,  b.  1442,  beheaded  14S3. 

Rivers,  George  Pitt  Rivers,  4th  baron,  English  peer  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  agriculturist,  b.  1812,  d.  1866. 

Rives,  William  Cabell,  American  diplomatist,  statesman,  historian, 
biographer,  b.  1793,  d.  1868. 

Riviera,  Francesco,  French  painter,  d.  Leghorn  about  1750. 

Riviere,  Mereier  de  la,  French  political  economist,  d.  1791. 

Rivinus,  Augustus  Quirinus,  Saxon  botanist,  physician,  b.  1652,  d.  1 723. 

Rivoire,  Jacques  Nicolas  Hector,  French  economist,  statistical  writer, 
b.  Naples  1809. 

Riza-Hassan-Pasha,  Turkish  statesman,  b.  1S09,  d.  1S58. 

Roaf,  William,  English  congregational  minister,  educationist,  tem- 
perance reformer,  b.  1804,  d.  Wigan  1870. 

Robbe,  Louis  Maria  Dominique  Eomain,  Belgian  landscape  and  animal 
painter,  and  advocate,  b.  1807. 

Robbins,  Thomas,  D.D.,  American  minister,  theologian,  archaeologist, 
b.  1777,  d.  1856. 

Robe,  Frederick  Holt,  English  major-general,  lieut. -governor  of  South 

Australia,  b.  1801,  d.  1870. 
Robert,  Alexandre,  Belgian  painter,  5.  about  1816. 
Robert,  Antoinette  Henriette  Clemeuce,  French  poetess,  novelist, 

dramatist,  b.  1797. 
Robert,  Aurele,  French  painter,  6.  1804,  d.  1872. 
Robert,  Auguste  Francois,  French  poet,  dramatist,  b.  1813. 
Robert,  Henri,  French  horologist,  6.  1795. 

Robert,  Hubert,  French  perspective  and  architectural  painter,  b.  1733, 
d.  1803. 

Robert,  Madame  Hubert  (Louise  Felicite  de  Keralio),  French  biogra- 
pher, translator,  6.  1758,  d.  1821. 

Robert,  Jean  Francois,  French  ecclesiastic,  writer  ou  roman  catholic 
doctrine,  biographer,  b.  1797. 

Robert,  Leopold,  French  sculptor,  d.  1835. 

Robert,  Louis  Eugene,  Fr.  physician,  naturalist,  archaeologist,  b.  1806. 

Robert,  Louis  Ldopold,  Swiss  painter  and  engraver,  b.  1794,  d.  1835. 

Robert,  Louis  Valentine  Elias,  French  sculptor,  b.  about  1818. 

Robert,  Nicolas,  French  painter,  6.  1610,  d.  1684. 

Roberts,  Emma,  English  biographer,  historian,  author  of  'Oriental 
Scenes  and  Tales,'  b.  about  1794,  d.  1840. 

Roberts,  Francis,  English  puritan  clergyman,  theologian,  biblical 
critic,  6.  1609,  d,  1675. 

Roberts,  George,  English  author  of  educational  works,  b.  1777,  d.  1833. 

Roberts,  George,  English  clergyman,  journalist,  antiquary,  theologian, 
critic,  b.  about  1808. 

Roberts,  George,  English  geologist,  astronomer,  topographer,  d.  1860. 

Roberts,  George  Edward,  English  geologist,  botanist,  b.  1831,  d.  1865. 

Roberts,  Nathan  S.,  American  engineer  of  canals  and  aqueducts, 
also  a  judge,  b.  1776,  d.  1852. 

Roberts,  Richard,  Welsh  mechanical  engineer,  inventor  of  the  self- 
acting  mule,  b,  1789,  d,  1864. 

Roberts,  William,  English  jurist,  biographer,  critic,  b.  1767,  d.  1849. 

Roberts,  William  Hay  ward,  D.D.,  English  clergyman,  poet,  biblical 
critic,  b.  1745,  d.  1791. 


Robertson,  Abraham,  D.D.,  Scotch  clergyman  in  church  of  England, 
mathematician,  astronomer,  b.  1751,  d.  1826. 

Robertson,  Charles,  English  economist,  financial  reformer,  d.  1867. 

Robertson,  Edward  Shafto,  English  actor,  b.  1844,  d.  1871. 

Robertson,  George,  LL.D.,  American  jurist,  biographer,  b.  1790. 

Robertson,  Henry,  English  civil  engineer,  ironmaster,  M.P.,  b.  1816. 

Robertson,  James,  D.D.,  Scotch  presbytcrian  minister,  professor,  his- 
torian, economist,  b.  1803,  d.  1860. 

Robertson,  James  Craigie,  Scotch  ecclesiastic  in  church  of  England, 
biographer,  historian,  critic,  writer  on  church  principles,  b.  1813. 

Robertson,  John  Parish,  Scotch  resident  in  South  America,  writer  on 
Paraguay,  d.  1843. 

Robertson,  Joseph,  Eng.  clergyman,  critic,  antiquary,  b.  1726,  d.  1802. 

Robertson,  Joseph,  LL.D.,  Scotch  antiquary,  topographer,  archeeo- 
logist,  b.  1810,  d.  1866. 

Robertson,  Patrick,  Scotch  judge  of  session  (as  lord  Robertson), 
b.  1794,  d.  1855. 

Robertson,  Thomas  William,  English  dramatist,  novelist,  b.  1829, 
d.  1871. 

Robertson,  William,  Scotch  minister,  hebraist,  in  England,  d.  ab.  1686. 
Robin,  Jean,  French  botanist,  b.  1550,  d.  1597. 
Robinet,  Stephane,  French  chemist,  b.  1799. 

Robinson,  Sir  Christopher,  LL.D.,  English  judge  of  court  of  admiralty, 

writer  on  prize  law,  b.  1767,  d.  1833. 
Robinson,  C.  B.,  English  civil  engineer,  d.  1862. 
Robinson,  Mrs.  Edward  (Theresa  Albertina  Louisa  von  Jakob),  German 

-  philologist,  translator,  critic,  in  America,  b.  1797,  d.  1869. 
Robinson,  Ezekial  Oilman,  D.D.,  American  theologian,  translator  of 

Ncander's  church  history,  b.  1815. 
Robinson,  F.,  Irish  musical  composer,  d.  1872. 

Robinson,  George  Augustus,  English  resident  in  Tasmania,  afterwards 

protector  of  aborigines  in  Victoria,  b.  1798,  d.  England  1866. 
Robinson,  Hastings,  D.D.,  English  ecclesiastic,  philologist,  theologian, 

philanthropist,  b.  1793,  d.  1866. 
Robinson,  Henry  Crabb,  English  barrister,  philologist,  journalist, 

antiquary,  friend  and  correspondent  of  literary  men,  b.  1775, 

d.  1867. 

Robinson,  Hercules,  Irish  admiral,  writer  of  sea  novels,  b.  1789. 

Robinson,  Sir  Hercules  Robert  George,  Irish  military  officer,  colonial 
governor,  b.  1824. 

Robinson,  Horatio  N.,  LL.D.,  American  mathematician,  astronomer, 
author  ot  school  text-books,  b.  1806,  d.  1867. 

Robinson,  John,  Eng.  puritan  minister  in  Holland,  b.  1575,  d.  1625. 

Robinson,  John,  English  bishop  of  Bristol  1710,  London  1714,  diplo- 
matist, traveller,  b.  1650,  d.  1723. 

Robinson,  Sir  John  Beverley,  hart,  D.G.L.,  Canadian  chief  justice  of 
Upper  Canada,  publicist,  b.  1721,  d.  1863. 

Robinson,  John  Hovey,  American  physician,  novelist,  b.  1825. 

Robinson,  Mrs.  J.  R.  (Martha  Walker  Freer),  English  historian, 
b.  1822. 

Robinson,  Moncure,  American  engineer,  b.  1802. 

Robinson,  P.  F.,  Eng.  architect,  writer  on  architecture,  b.  about  1793. 

Robinson,  Richard  (baron  Rokcby),  archbishop  of  Armagh,  English 

theologian,  astronomer,  b.  1709,  d.  1794. 
Robinson,  Robert,  English  baptist  preacher,  theologian,  critic,  trans- 
lator from  French,  b.  1735,  d.  1790. 
Robinson,  Robert,  English  congregational  minister,  mission  secretary, 

temperance  reformer,  b.  about  1815. 
Robinson,  Thomas,  English  barrister,  writer  on  tenures  of  gavelkind 

and  borough- English,  d.  1747. 
Robinson,  Thomas,  Eng.  clergyman,  theologian,  author  of  'Scripture 

Characters,'  b.  1749,  d.  1813. 
Robinson,  Thomas,  D.D.,  English  ecclesiastic,  master  of  the  Temple 

1845-70,  orientalist,  b.  1790,  d.  1873. 
Robinson,  William,  LL.D.,  Eng.  jurist,  antiquary,  b.  1777,  d.  1848. 
Robinson,  William  S.,   Warrington,  American  journalist,  political 

essayist,  b.  1818. 

Robinson-Pease,  Joseph,  English  banker,  philanthropist,  b.  1789, 
d.  Hull  1866. 

Robiou,  Felix  Marie  Louis  Jean,  French  historian,  b.  1818. 

Robison,  Sir  John,  Scotch  physicist,  b.  1777,  d.  1843. 

Robson,  George  Fennel,  English  draughtsman,  landscape  painter  in 

water  colours,  b.  1788,  d.  1833. 
Robson,  William,  English  historian,  translator  from  French,  essayist 

b.  1785,  d.  1863. 

Roby,  John,  Eng.  banker,  poet,  antiquary,  botanist,  b.  1793,  d.  1850. 
Roby,  William,  English  congregational  minister,  philanthropist,  a 

founder  of  London  Missionary  Society,  b.  1766,  d.  1830. 
Rochambeau,  Jean  Baptiste  Donation  de  Vimeur,  comtc  de,  French 

marshal,  served  in  America  in  aid  of  Washington,  b.  1725,  d.  1807. 
Roche,  AchiUe,  French  sculptor,  b.  1801,  d.  Rome  1833. 
Roche,  Eugenius,  English  journalist,  dramatic  writer,  b.  1786,  d.  1829. 
Roche,  James,  Irish  banker,  antiquary,  essayist,  b.  1770,  d.  1853. 
Roche,  Regina  Maria,  English  novelist,  b.  1765,  d.  1845. 
Rochefoucauld  de  Liancourt,  Due  de  la,  French  writer  on  literature 

and  science,  b.  1779,  d.  1863. 
Rochemont,  Charles  Pietet  de,  Swiss  bibliographer,  b.  1755,  d.  1824. 
Rochester,  Lawrence  Hyde,  earl  of,  English  peer,  statesman,  d.  1711. 
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ROCHET. 


Rochet,  Louis,  French  sculptor,  b.  1813. 

Rockwell,  James  Otis,  American  poet,  journalist,  b.  1807,  d.  1831. 

Rocquancourt,  Jean  Thomas,  French  military  officer,  writer  on  mili- 
tary tactics,  b.  1792. 

Rodakowski,  Henri,  Polish  painter  in  Paris,  b.  1823. 

Rodd,  Thomas,  Eng.  bookseller,  antiquary,  bibliog.,  b.  1763,  d.  1822. 

Rodd,  Thomas,  English  bookseller,  bibliographer,  b.  1796,  d.  1849. 

Rode,  Charles  R.,  American  publisher,  journalist,  b.  1825,  d.  1865. 

Rode,  Johann  Heinrich,  German  engraver,  b.  1727,  d.  1759. 

Roden,  Robert  Jocelyn,  3rd  earl  of,  Irish  peer,  protestant  writer, 
b.  1788,  d.  1870. 

Roden,  William  Sargeant,  English  ironmaster,  M.P.  1868-73,  b.  1829. 
Rodenbach,  Alexandre,  Belgian  statesman,  writer  for  the  blind  and 

for  deaf  mutes,  b.  1780,  d.  1869. 
Roderigo,  Alonso,  Sicilian  painter,  b.  1578,  d.  1648. 
Rodes,  Francis,  Eng.  judge  of  com.  pleas  1585,  b.  about  1534,  d.  IT  J. 
Rodger,  Alexander,  Scotch  poet,  journalist,  song- writer,  b.  1784, 

d.  1846. 

Rodgers,  John,  American  commodore  (at  St.  Domingo  and  Tripoli), 
b.  1771,  d.  1838. 

Rodier,  Frederic,  French  hellenist,  d.  1873. 

Rodier,  Gabriel,  French  ethnographer,  archaeologist,  b.  1800. 

Rodman,  Thomas  J.,  American  general,  inventor  of  alterations  in  fire- 
arms, b.  1821. 

Rodney,  Ca;sar,  American  general,  statesman,  b.  1730,  d.  1783. 
Rodolph  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  founder  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty, 
b.  1218,  d.  1291. 

Rodriguez  de  Evora  y  Vega,  Charles  Joseph  Marie  Ghislain,  marquis 

de  Rodes,  Belgian  statesman,  6.  1790. 
Rodwell,  George  Herbert,  English  musical  composer,  d.  1852. 
Rodwell,  J.  M,  English  clergyman,  orientalist,  translator  of  the 

Koran  and  the  book  of  Job,  b.  about  1824. 
Roe,  Azel  Stevens,  American  novelist,  b.  1798. 

Roe,  Sir  Frederick  Adair,  bart.,  English  barrister,  London  police 

magistrate  1822-39,  b.  1789,  d,  1866. 
Roe,  Sir  Thomas,  Eng.  diplomatist,  antiquary,  b.  about  1580,  d.  1644. 
Roebling,  John  A.,  Amer.  engineer,  designer  of  Niagara  railway  bridge 

1855,  b.  Prussia  1806,  emigrated  to  America  1831,  d.  1869. 
Roehrig,  Friedrieh  L.  Otto,  Prussian  oculist,  orientalist,  b.  1819. 
Roelandt,  Louis,  Belgian  architect,  b.  1786. 

Roepel,  Konrad,  Dutch  fruit  and  flower  painter,  b.  1679,  d.  1748. 
Roer,  Johann  Heinrich  Eduard,  German  orientalist,  b.  1805. 
Roesel,  August  Johann,  Germ,  painter  and  engraver,  b.  1705,  d.  1759. 
Roestraeten,  Pieter,  Dutch  painter  of  portraits  and  ornamental  objects, 

b.  1627,  d.  London  1698. 
Roeting,  Julius,  German  painter,  b.  1822. 
Roetscher,  Heinrich  Gottfried,  German  dramatic  poet,  b.  1804. 
Roger,  Norman  priest,  chancellor  of  England  1101,  bishop  of  Salisbury 

1102,  chief  justiciar  1107,  d.  1139. 
Roger  of  Wendover,  English  monk,  chronicler,  d.  1237. 
Roger,  Abraham,  Dutch  protestant  minister  in  India,  writer  on  Hindoo 

mythology,  d.  about  1670. 
Roger,  Adolplie,  French  genre  and  historical  painter,  b.  about  1797. 
Rogers,  Charles,  English  antiquary,  b.  1711,  d.  1784. 
Rogers,  Charles,  LL.D.,  Scotch  army  chaplain,  humourist,  editor  of 

Scotch  songs  and  ballads,  b.  1825. 
Rogers,  Daniel,  English  statesman,  latin  poet,  antiquary,  b.  Saxony 

about  1538,  d.  1591. 
Rogers,  Daniel,  English  puritan  clergyman,  theologian,  b.  1573, 

d.  1652. 

Rogers,  Henry  J.,  American  telegraphist,  author  of  telegraphic  dic- 
tionary and  signal  books,  b.  1811. 

Rogers,  John,  D.D.,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  writer  on  divine 
revelation,  b.  1679,  d.  1729. 

Rogers,  John,  American  sculptor,  b.  1829. 

Rogers,  Nathaniel  P.,  American  journalist,  writer  against  slavery 

b.  1794,  d.  1846. 
Rogers,  P.  H.,  English  landscape  painter,  b.  1788,  d.  1853. 
Rogers,  Thomas,  English  clergyman,  writer  on  the  creed  and  the 

thirty-nine  articles,  and  on  prophecy,  d.  1616. 
Rogers,  Thomas,  Eng.  provincial  actor  and  manager,  b.  1795,  d.  1805. 
Rogers,  William,  English  ecclesiastic,  educationist,  founder  of  city  of 

London  middle-class  school,  b.  about  1820. 
Rogers,  William  Barton,  American  physicist,  technologist,  b.  1805. 
Rogers,  Woodes,  English  maritime  explorer  in  Pacific  Ocean  1708-11, 

d.  1732. 

Rogier,  Fiimin  Francois  Marie,  Belg.  statesman,  diplomatist,  b.  1791. 
Rohan,  Henri,  due  de,  Fr.  Huguenot  chief,  publicist,  b.  1579,  d.  1638. 
Rohan,  Marguerite  de  Bethune,  duchesse  de,  French  military  defender, 
d.  1660. 

Rohault  de  Fleury,  Charles,  French  architect,  b.  1801. 
Rohault  de  Fleury,  Hubert,  baron,  French  general,  b.  1779,  d.  1866. 
Rohde,  Lewin  loergen,  Danish  naval  officer,  writer  on  signals  at  sea, 
b.  1786. 

Rokeby,  Henry  Montagu,  6th  lord,  Irish  peer,  military  commander, 

b.  1798,  succeeded  1847. 
Rokeby,  Sir  Thomas,  English  judge  of  common  pleas  1689,  kiii"'s 

bench  1695,  b.  about  1632,  d.  1699; 


Rokes,  Henry  Martin,  the  Careful,  Dutch  painter  of  interiors  ami 

domestic  scenes,  b.  1621,  d.  1682. 
Rokewode-Gage,  Sir  Thomas,  bait.,  Eng.  antiquary,  b.  1810,  d.  1866. 
Rokitansky,  Karl,  Bohemian  physician,  writer  on  anatomy,  //.  1804. 
Roland,  Philippe  Laurent,  French  sculptor,  b.  1746,  d.  1816. 
Roland  de  la  Platiere,  Jean  Marie,  Fr.  statesman,  b.  1732,  d.  1793. 
Rolandino,  Italian  historian,  b.  1200,  d.  1276. 
Roldan,  Pedro,  Spanish  sculptor,  b.  1624,  d.  1700. 
Rolfe,  William  James,  American  physicist,  philologist,  b.  1827. 
Rolle,  Dennis,  Eng.  colonial  pioneer,  philanthropist,  politician,  d.  1797. 
Rolle,  Sir  Henry,  English  jurist,  judge  of  king's  bench  1615,  chief 

justice  1648-55,  b.  1589,  d.  1656. 
Rolle,  Richard,  Eng.  Augustin  monk,  hermit,  poet,  theolog.,  d.  1348. 
Roller,  Jean,  French  painter,  b.  about  1812,  d.  1866. 
Rollock,  Robert,  Scotch  latin  poet,  biblical  commentator,  principal  of 

Edinburgh  university,  b.  1555,  d.  1598. 
Rolph,  John  A.,  English  artist,  landscape  engraver,  in  Canada,  b.  1786, 

d.  1870. 

Rolt,  Sir  John,  Eng.  jnstice  of  appeal  1867,  b.  Calcutta  1804,  d.  1871. 
Rolt,  Richard,  English  poet,  political,  historical,  and  commercial 

writer,  b.  about  1724,  d.  1770. 
Roman,  Bartolome,  Spanish  historical  painter,  b.  1596,  d.  1659. 
Romans,  Bernard,  Dutch  military  engineer,  in  English  and  American 

service,  botanist,  historian,  d.  about  1784. 
Romayne,  Nicholas,  Amer.  physician,  medical  writer,  b.  1756,  d.  1817. 
Romer,  A.,  English  judge,  philanthropist,  in  India,  d.  London  1858. 
Romey,  Louis  Charles  Reparat  Genevieve  Octave,  French  historian, 

publicist,  b.  1804. 

Romilly,  John  Romilly,  1st  baron,  English  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom 
1865,  master  of  the  rolls  1851-73,  jurist,  biographer,  b.  1802.  ° 

Romney,  George,  Eng.  historical  and  portrait  painter,  b.  1734,  d.  1802. 

Ronalds,  Sir  Francis,  English  electrician,  b.  1788,  d.  1873. 

Ronalds,  Hugh,  English  nurseryman,  pomologist,  b.  1759,  d.  1833. 

Ronayne,  Joseph  Philip,  Irish  civil  engineer,  M.P.,  supporter  of  home 
rule  for  Ireland,  b.  1822. 

Ronealli,  Cristofano,  Italian  historical  painter,  b.  1552,  d.  about  1626. 

Rondani,  Francesco  Maria,  Italian  historical  painter,  b.  about  1505 
d.  about  1548. 

Rondelet,  Antonin  Francois,  Fr.  metaphys.,  economist,  b.  about  1821. 
Rondot,  Natalis,  French  economist,  b.  1821. 
Roney,  Sir  Cusack  Patrick,  Irish  publicist,  topographer,  b.  1810. 
Ronna,  Antonio,  Italian  philologist,  political  reformer,  b.  1S01. 
Rood,  Anson,  American  presbyterian  preacher,  journalist,  temperance 

reformer,  d.  1857. 
Roodtseus,  Johan  Albrecht,  Dutch  portrait  painter,  b.  1615,  d.  1674. 
Rooke,  Sir  Giles,  English  judge  of  common  pleas  1793-1808  b  1743 

d.  1808. 

Rooke,  Hayman,  English  antiquary,  meteorologist,  b.  1722,  d.  1806. 
Rooke,  Laurence,  English  mathematician,  astronomer,  b.  1623,  d.  1662. 
Rooker,  Michael  Angelo,  English  engraver,  scene-painter  'b  1745 

d.  1801.  ' 
Roome,  Edward,  English  la\fyer,  dramatist,  satirical  writer,  d.  1729. 
Roorbach,  Orville  A.,  American  publisher,  bibliographer,  d.  1861." 
Roore,  Jacob  de,  Flemish  historical  painter,  b.  1686,  d.  1747. 
Roos,  Johan  Heinrich,  Dutch  landscape  and  animal  painter,  b.  1631 

d.  1685. 

Roos,  Johan  Melchior,  Germ.  hist,  and  portrait  painter,  b.  1659,  d.  1731 
Roos,  Theodor,  Dutch  portrait  and  historical  painter,  b.  1638,'  d.  1698 
Roosevelt,  Robert  B.,  American  writer  on  angling  and  on  same  birds 
b.  1829. 

Root,  Edwin  W.,  American  chemist,  b.  1840,  d.  1870. 
Root,  George  Frederick,  American  musical  composer,  teacher,  and  pub- 
lisher, b.  1820. 

Roothan,  Jan,  Dutch  jesuit,  general  of  the  order,  b.  1785,  d  Rome 
1853. 

Roper,  Mrs.  (Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  More),  English  philo- 
logist, essayist,  d.  1544. 

Roqueplan,  or  Rocoplan,  Joseph  Etienne  Camille,  French  landscape 
painter,  b.  1802,  d.  1855.  1 

Roqueplan,  Louis  Victor  Nestor,  French  journalist,  opera  director 
b.  1804,  d.  1870. 

Roquette,  Otto,  German  poet,  b.  1824. 

Ros  de  Olano,  Antonio  (conde  d'Almina),  Spanish  general  and  states- 
man,  b.  1808. 

Rosa,  Cristofano,  Italian  painter,  b.  about  1520,  (/.  1576. 
Rosa,  Francesco  di,  1'ucicco,  Neapolitan  painter,  d.  1654. 
Rosa,  Giovanni,  Flemish  animal  painter,  b.  1591,  d.  Genoa  1638. 
Rosa,  Pietro,  Italian  archaeologist,  topographer,  b.  about  1815. 
Rosalba,  Camera,  Italian  miniature  female  painter,  b.  1675  d.  1757 
Rosas,  Anton  von,  Hungarian  physician,  ophthalmist,  at  Vienna 
b.  1791. 

Rosas,  Rios,  Spanish  statesman,  president  of  the  cortes,  d.  1873. 
Rosaspina,  Francesco,  Italian  engraver,  b.  1762,  d.  1841. 
Rosati,  Caroline,  Bolognese  theatrical  dancer,  b.  1827. 
Rdsch,  Herr  von,  German  archaeologist,  writer  on  architecture  b  1749 
d.  1841. 

Roscher,  Wilhelm,  Hanoverian  economist,  b.  1817. 
Roscoe,  Henry,  English  jurist,  biographer,  b.  1799,  d.  1S36. 
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Roscoe,  Win.  Caldwell,  Eng.  poet,  and  essayist,  ft.  1823,  d.  about  1858. 
Boscoe,  William  Stanley,  Eng.  banker,  philologist,  poet,  b.  1782,  d.  1843. 
Rose,  George,  .Scotch  statesm.,  arclueol.,  critic,  diarist,  5.1744,  d.  1818. 
Rose,  Sir  George,  Scotch  barrister,  judge  of  court  of  review,  ft.  1782. 
Rose,  Sir  George  Henry,  English  clerk  of  parliaments,  theologian, 

ft.  about  1773,  d.  1855. 
Rose,  Gustav,  German  chemist,  mineralogist,  ft.  1798,  d.  1873, 
Rose,  Henry  John,  English  ecclesiastic,  biographer,  historian,  editor 

of '  Encyclopedia  Metropolitans, '  b.  1800,  d.  1873. 
Rose,  Hugh  .lanios,  English  clergyman,  biographer,  theologian,  critic, 

b.  1795,  d.  1838. 

Rose,  "William  Stewart,  Scotch  philologist,  antiquary,  poet,  translator 

from  Italian  and  French,  ft.  1775,  d.  1813. 
Rosebery,  Archibald  Philip  Primrose,  5th  earl  of,  Scotch  peer,  baron 

Rosebery  of  the  United  Kingdom,  b.  1847,  succ.  1868. 
Rosel,  Johann  August,  German   entomologist,    painter  of  insects, 

b.  1705,  d.  1759. 
Rosen,  Georg,  baron  von,  Russian  poet,  b.  1805,  d.  1860. 
Rosen,  Georg,  German  orientalist,  b.  1821. 
Rosenhain,  Jakob,  German  pianist,  musical  composer,  b.  1813. 
Rosenkrantz,  Lvar,  baron,  Danish  diplomatist,  b.  1813,  d.  1873. 
Rosenkranz,  Johann   Karl   Ericdrich,    German  poet,  psychologist, 

critic,  b.  1805. 

Rosenzweig-Schwannau,  Vincent  von,  Moravian  orientalist,  at  Vienna, 

translator  from  Persian,  b.  1791. 
Rosetti,  Domenico,  Venetian  painter  and  engraver,  b.  about  1690,  d. 

about  1760. 

Rosi,  Alessandro,  Florentine  historical  painter,  b.  1627,  d.  16!>7. 
Rosini,  Giovanni,  Italian  poet,  b.  1776,  d.  1855. 
Rosing,  .Anton,  Norwegian  physicist,  agricultural  chemist,  traveller, 
b.  1827,  d.  1867. 

Ross,  Alexander,  Scotch  episcopal  clergyman,  in  England,  gram- 
marian, theologian,  antiquary,  latin  poet,  b.  1590,  d.  1654. 

Ross,  Alexander,  Scotch  schoolmaster,  song-writer,  b.  1669,  d.  1785. 

Ross,  Alexander  M.,  Scotch  engineer,  in  England  and  Canada,  acting 
engineer  of  Victoria  bridge,  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  b.  1805. 

Ross,  David,  English  actor  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  d.  1790. 

Ross,  George,  American  lawyer,  statesman,  b.  1 730,  d.  1779. 

Ross,  George,  Scotch  jurist,  professor  of  Scots  law,  Edinburgh  univer- 
sity, b.  1814,  d.  1863. 

Ross,  James  Kerr,  Scotch  major-general  (in  the  Peninsula  and  at 
Waterloo),  b.  1791,  d.  1872. 

Ross,  John,  English  bishop  of  Exeter  1778,  editor  and  commentator  of 
'  Cicero's  epistles,'  d.  1792. 

Ross,  John  Lockhart,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  archaeologist, 
writer  on  the  relations  of  church  and  state,  6.  about  1809. 

Rosseeuw-Saint-Hilaire,  Eugene  Francois  Achille,  French  historian, 
philologist,  b.  1805. 

Rosselli,  Matteo,  Florentine  historical  painter,  b.  1578,  d.  1650. 

Rossellini,  Madame  (Maxima  Fantastic!),  Italian  authoress,  b.  1789, 
ft.  1S59. 

Rosselly  de  Lorgues,  Antoine  Francois  Felix,  French  advocate,  theo- 
logian, b.  18  4. 
Rosset,  Joseph,  French  sculptor,  b.  1706,  d.  1786. 
Rossetti,  Christina,  English  poetess,  b.  1827. 

Rossetti,  Constantine,  Roumanian  patriot,  bookseller,  poet,  publicist, 
b.  about  1816. 

Rossetti,  Gabriele,  Eng.  poet,  commentator  on  Dante,  b.  1783,  d.  1854. 

Rossetti,  William  Michael,  English  art-critic,  editor,  b.  1829. 

Rosshirt,  Konrad  Franz,  German  jurist,  b.  1793. 

Rossi,  Andrea,  Italian  engraver,  b.  1726,  d.  1790. 

Rossi,  Angelo  di,  Genoese  sculptor,  b.  1671,  d.  1715. 

Rossi,  Antonio,  Bolognese  historical  painter,  b.  1700,  d.  about  1753. 

Rossi,  Ernesto,  Italian  actor  and  dramatist,  b.  1829. 

Rossi,  Giovanni  Antonio  di,  Roman  architect,  b.  1616,  d.  1695. 

Rossi,  Giovanni  Gherardo  de',  Neapolitan  banker,  dramatist,  poet, 
antiquary,  b.  1755,  d.  1827. 

Rossi,  Giovanni  Stefan o,  Genoese  historical  painter,  b.  1719,  d.  1709. 

Rossi,  Giuseppe  de,  Eoman  architect  and  writer,  b.  1760,  d.  1831. 

Rossi,  Matteo  de,  Roman  architect,  b.  1637,  d.  1695. 

Rossi,  Muzio,  Neapolitan  painter,  b.  1C2G,  d.  1651. 

Rossi,  Niccolo  Maria,  Neapolitan  painter,  b.  1645,  d.  1700. 

Rossignol,  Jean  Pierre,  French  hellenist,  archajologist,  b.  1804. 

Rossiter,  Thomas  P.,.  American  historical  painter,  ft.  1818,  d.  1871. 

Rosslyn,  Alexander  Wedderburn,  1st  earl  of,  Scotch  statesman,  chief 
justice  of  common  pleas  (as  lord  Loughborough)  1780,  lord  chan- 
cellor 1793-1S01,  writer  on  prison  reform,  6.  1733,  d.  1805. 

Rossmaessler,  Emilius  Adolph,  Saxon  naturalist,  b.  18U6,  d.  1867. 

Rossmaessler,  Johann  August,  Saxon  designer  and  engraver,  b.  1752, 
d.  1783. 

Rost,  Reinhold,  German  orientalist,  historian,  6.  1822. 
Rost,  Valentin  Christian  Friedrich,  German  philologist,  lexicographer, 
6.  1790,  d.  1862. 

Rostan,  Joseph  Andre  de,  French  dramatist  (in  French  and  Spanish), 

journalist,  b.  1819. 
Rostan,  Louis  Leon,  Fr.  physician,  medical  writer,  b.  1796,  d.  1866. 
Rotari,  Pietro,  Veronese  portrait  and  historical  painter,  b.  1707, 

d.  St.  Petershurg  1702. 


Rotch,  Benjamin,  English  barrister,  Middlesex  magistrate,  temperanco 

reformer,  b.  1794,  d.  1854. 
Roth,  Didier,  Hungarian  physician,  writer  on  homoeopathy,  b.  ab.  1800. 
Roth,  Rudolph,  German  orientalist,  b.  1821. 

Rotheram  (originally  Scot),  Thomas,  English  bishop  of  Rochester 
1468,  Lincoln  1472,  lord  chancellor  1474-83,  archbishop  of  York 
1480  ;  b.  1423,  d.  1500. 

Rothermal,  Peter  P.,  American  portrait  and  historical  painter,  ft.  1817. 

Rotscher,  N.  T.,  German  dramatic  critic,  b.  1802,  d.  1871. 

Rothschild,  Meyer  Amschel  de,  English  banker,  M.P.,  ft.  1818. 

Rothschild,  Baron  Nathan  do,  French  banker,  b.  1812,  d.  1870. 

Roubaud,  Felix  Alexandre,  French  physician,  writer  on  mineral  waters, 
b.  1820. 

Roucliffe,  Bryan,  English  baron  of  exchequer  1458,  d.  1494. 

Rouelle,  Guillaumo  Francois,  French  chemist,  botanist,  lecturer, 
b.  1703,  d.  1770. 

Rouelle,  Hilary  Marinus,  French  chemist,  b.  1718,  d.  1779. 

Rouge,  Olivier  Chas.  Camille  Emmanuel,  vicomte  de,  French  archaeo- 
logist, b.  1811. 

Rougemont,  Michel  Balisson  de,  French  dramatist,  ft.  1781,  d.  1840. 

Rouget,  Georges,  French  historical  painter,  ft.  1781. 

Rougier,  Jean  Claude  Paul,  French  jurist,  ft.  1826. 

Rouillard,  Pierre  Louis,  French  sculptor,  ft.  1820. 

Rouland,  Gustave,  French  statesman,  ft.  1806. 

Roulez,  Joseph  Emmanuel  Ghislain,  Belgian  archaeologist,  ft.  1806. 

Roulin,  Francois  Desire,  French  naturalist,  6.  1796. 

Roullet,  Jean  Louis,  French  engraver,  6.  1645,  d.  1698. 

Roumanille,  Joseph,  French  provencal  poet,  ft.  1818. 

Rouquette,  Adrien  Emmanuel,  American  roman  catholic  monk,  poet 

(in  French  and  English),  ft.  1813. 
Rouquette,  Francois  Dominique,  American  poet,  historical  writer  on 

Choctaw  Indians,  ft.  1810. 
Rous,  Hon.  Henry  John,  English  vice-admiral,  writer  on  horse-taming 

and  horse  racing,  ft.  1795. 
Rousseau,  Jacques,  French  landscape  painter  and  engraver,  ft.  1030, 

d.  1093. 

Rousseau,  Louis  Francois  Emmanuel,  French  military  surgeon,  ana- 
tomical naturalist,  ft.  1788,  d.  1808. 

Rousseau,  Lovcll  Harrison,  American  barrister,  military  commander, 
ft.  1818,  (/.  1869. 

Rousseau,  Philippe,  French  painter  of  landscapes,  domestic  animals, 
and  still  life,  ft.  about  1808. 

Rousseau,  Samuel,  English  printer,  orientalist,  ft.  1763,  d.  1820. 

Roussel,  Napoleon,  French  protcstant  pastor,  theologian,  biblical  ex- 
positor, ft.  about  1805. 

Rousselot,  Xavier,  Fr.  metaphysician,  writer  on  philosophy,  ft.  1805. 

Rousset,  Camille  Felix  Michel,  French  historian,  ft.  1821. 

Rouviere,  Philibert,  French  painter  and  actor,  ft.  1809,  d.  1805. 

Rouw,  Peter,  Dutch  sculptor  and  wax  modeller,  ft.  1770,  d.  1852. 

Roux,  Louis  Prosper,  Fr.  historical  and  portrait  painter,  ft.  about  1815. 

Rous,  Pierre  Marie  Louis  Ferdinand,  French  roinan  catholic  priest, 
philanthropist,  ft.  1805. 

Roux-Lavergne,  Pierre  Celcstin,  French  publicist,  ft.  1802. 

Rovani,  Giuseppe,  critic,  essayist,  d.  1874. 

Rovedino,  Carlo,  Italian  bass  singer  in  England,  ft.  1752,  d.  1822. 
Rovira  y  Brocandel,  Ippolito,  Spanish  painter  and  engraver,  ft.  1693, 
d.  1765. 

Row,  John,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  theologian,  hebraist,  prin- 
cipal of  King's  college,  Aberdeen  1652-61,  d.  about  1670. 

Rowan,  John,  American  jurist,  statesman,  judge  of  appeals,  ft.  1773, 
d.  1843. 

Rowe,  Elizabeth,  English  poetical  and  religious  writer,  ft.  1674,  d.  1737. 
Rowley,  William,  English  physician,  medical  writer,  ft.  1743,  d.  1806. 
Rowson,  Susanna,  English  novelist,  actress,  dramatist,  schoolmistress, 

in  America,  ft.  1762,  d.  1824. 
Rowton,  Frederic,  English  biographer,  critic,  writer  against  capital 

punishments,  d.  1854. 
Roxburgh,  John  Ker,  3rd  duke  of,  Scotch  peer,  bibliog.,  ft.  1740,  d.  1804. 
Roxby,  Robert,  English  comedian,  d.  1866. 

Roy,  Jean  Baptiste  lc,  Flemish  landscape  and  cattle  painter,  ft.  1759, 
d.  1839. 

Roy,  Just  Jean  Etienne,  French  author  of  educational  and  religio 
works,  ft.  1791. 

Roy-Pierrefitte,  Jean  Baptiste  Louis,  French  ecclesiastic,  grammarian 

archaeologist,  ft.  1819. 
Royer,  Alphoiise,  French  historian,' novelist,  writer  of  operas,  ft.  180 
Royer,  Clelnence  Auguste,  French  poetess,  economist,  educationist 

6.  about  1830. 
Royer,  Ludwig,  Dutch  sculptor,  ft.  1793. 

Royer,  Paul  Henri  Ernest  de,  French  jurist,  statesman,  ft.  1808. 
Royer-Collard,  Albert  Paul,  French  jurist,  ft.  1797,  d.  1865. 
Roze,  Pierre  Gustave,  French  admiral,  ft.  1812. 

Rozee,  Mademoiselle,  Dutch  artist  in  history,  landscape,  and  po 

traiture,  by  means  of  coloured  floss  silk,  ft.  1632,  d.  1682. 
Roziere,  Thomas  Louis  Marie  Eugene  de,  French  architect,  ft.  1S20. 
Ruano,  Julian  Sanchez,  Spanish  essayist,  publicist,  d.  1871. 
Ruben,  Christoph,  German  historical  painter,  ft.  1804. 
Rubens,  Albreclit,  Dutch  antiquary,  publicist,  in  Spain,  ft.  1614,  d.  1057 
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RUBINI. 
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Eubini,  Signorn  (Adelaide  Chomel),  operatic  singer,  b.  France  1794, 

d.  Milan  1874. 
Rubini.  Giambattista,  Italian  vocalist,  h.  1795,  J.  1854. 
Rubinstein,  Anton,  Russian  pianist,  musical  composer,  b.  1829. 
Rubinstein,  Nikolas,  Russian  pianist,  musical  composer,  b.  1838. 
Rubio,  Claude  Antoiue,  French  naturalist,  b.  1798. 
Rubio,  Luigi,  Roman  historical  painter,  b.  1797. 
Rubira,  Andres  de,  Spanish  painter,  d.  1760. 

Ruchdi-Pasha,    Mehemet,   Turkish    statesman,  translator,  military 

writer,  b.  1809. 
Riickert,  Heinrieh,  German  archaeologist,  historian,  b.  1823. 
Rudd,  Jean  Bruno,  Belgian  architect,  b.  1792. 

Rudder,  Louis  Henri  de,  French  painter  of  historical  and  religious  sub- 
jects, b.  1807. 

Rude,  Francois,  French  sculptor,  b.  1784,  d.  1855. 

Rude,  Madame  Francois  (Sophie  Fremiet),  French  portrait  and  genre 
painter,  b.  1797,  d.  1867. 

Rudelbach,  Ander  Dieudonne,  Danish  theologian,  b.  1792,  d.  1862. 

Rudhart.  M.  von,  German  statesman  in  Greece,  b.  1790,  d.  1838. 

Rudiger,  Feder  Wassiliewitch  von,  Russian  general,  b.  1800,  d.  1856. 

Ruete,  Christian  Georg,  German  physician,  ophthalmist,  writer  on 
pathology,  b.  1810,  d.  1867. 

Ruffhead,  Owen,  English  barrister,  journalist,  biographer,  b.  1723, 
d.  1769. 

Rufino,  Casimir  Rufiuo  Ruiz,  Spanish  economist,  journalist,  b.  1806. 
Rufus,  Geoffrey,  English  chancellor  1123,  bishop  of  Durham  1133, 
d.  1140. 

Rufus,  Guy,  English  judge  of  exchequer  1164,  bishop  of  Bangor  1177, 
d.  about  1190.  , 

Rufz  de  Lavison,  Etienne,  French  physician,  naturalist,  economist, 

b.  Martinique  1806. 
Ruge,  Arnold,  German  bookseller,  journalist,  critic,  political  reformer, 

took  refuge  in  England  1850,  b.  1802. 
Rugendas,  Christian,  German  mezzotint  engraver,  b.  1708,  d.  1781. 
Ruggieri,  Girolamo,  Italian  historical,  landscape,  and  battle  painter, 

b.  1662,  d.  about  1717. 
Ruggles,  Edward,  American  physician  and  artist,  b.  1817,  d.  1867. 
Ruhl,  Johann  Christian,  German  sculptor,  b.  1764,  d.  1842. 
Ruiz  de  la  Iglesia,  Francisco  Ignacio,   Spanish  painter,  b.  about 

1640,  d.  1704. 

Ruiz,  Gonzales  Pedro,  Spanish  painter,  b.  1633,  d.  1709. 

Rumsey,  James,  American  inventor,  constructed  a  small  steamboat  in 

1786,  b.  1743,  d.  England  1792. 
Rundell,  Philip,  English  jeweller  and  goldsmith,  b.  1746,  d.  1827. 
Runeberg,  Johann  Ludwig,  Finnish  poet,  philologist,  b.  1804. 
Runge,  Otto,  Sigismund,  German  sculptor,  b.  1805,  d.  1839. 
Runnington,  Charles,  English  jurist,  b.  1762,  d.  1821. 
Ruolz,  Francois  Albert  Henri  Ferdinand,  French  chemist,  b.  1810. 
Ruperti,  G.  A.,  Italian  philologist,  classical  critic,  b.  1758,  d.  1839. 
Rupibus,  Peter  de,  Poictevin  bishop  of  Winchester  1205,  chancellor 

of  England  1213,  chief  justiciary  1230-34,  d.  1238. 
Rupp,  J.  Daniel,  American  historian,  translator,  agricultural  writer, 
b.  1803. 

Rupprecht,  Friedrich  Karl,  German  painter,  engraver,  architect, 
b.  1779,  d.  1831. 

Ruprecht,  Franz,  German  botanist  at  St.  Petersburg,  d.  1870. 

Ruprich-Robert,  Victor  Marie  Charles,  French  architect,  b.  1820. 

Ruscalla,  Juvenal  Vegezzi,  Italian  publicist,  b.  1799. 

Ruschenberger,  William  S.  W.,  American  physician,  naturalist,  tra- 
veller, b.  1807. 

Ruscheweyh,  Ferdinand,  German  designer,  engraver,  lithographer,  b. 
about  1785. 

Rush,  James,  American  physician,  philanthropist,  educationist,  writer 

on  the  intellect,  b.  1786,  d.  1869. 
Rush,  Richard,  American  statesman,  diplomatist,  writer  on  England, 

b.  1780,  d.  1859. 
Russ,  Karl,  German  painter  and  engraver,  b.  1779,  d.  1843. 


Russel,    Alexander,  Scotch  economist,  journalist,   critic,  editor  of 

the  Scotsman  newspaper,  h.  1814. 
Russell,  Lord  Arthur  John  Edward,  English  legislator,  b.  1825. 
Russell,  Francis  William,  Irish  barrister,  merchant,  M.P.  1852-71, 

b.  1800,  d.  1871. 

Russell,  John,  English  jurist,  diplomatist,  bishop  of  Rochester  1470, 
Lincoln  1480,  chancellor  of  England  1483-5,  d.  1494. 

Russell,  John,  English  portrait  painter,  b.  1711,  </.  1808, 

Russell,  John  Fuller,  English  clergyman,  archaeologist,  writer  on  tra- 
dition and  episcopal  ordination,  b.  about  1814. 

Russell,  Michael,  LL.D.,  Scotch  bishop  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway, 
historian,  geographical  writer,  b.  1781,  d.  1848. 

Russell,  William,  Scotch  philologist,  elocutionist,  h.  1798. 

Russell,  Sir  William,  bart.,  English  magistrate,  M.P.  1857-73,  b.  1822. 

Rust,  George,  English  bishop  of  Dromore,  theologian,  d.  1670. 

Rustici,  Francesco,  Italian  historical  painter,  b.  1595,  d.  1625. 

Riistow,  Wilhelm,  German  engineer  officer,  writer  on  military  history 
and  tactics,  b.  1821. 

Ruta,  Clemente,  Italian  battle  painter,  b.  1688,  d.  1767. 

Ruter,  Martin,  D.D.,  American  methodist  minister,  theologian, 
philologist,  b.  1785,  d.  1838. 

Rutherford,  Andrew,  Scotch  judge  (lord  Rutherford),  b.  1791,  d.  1854. 

Rutherford,  John,  Scotch  physician,  medical  lecturer,  b.  1695,  d.  177!>. 

Rutland,  John  Henry  Manners,  5th  duke  of,  English  topographer, 
traveller,  b.  1778,  d.  1857. 

Rutledge,  Edward,  American  barrister,  statesman,  governor  of  S. 
Carolina,  b.  1749,  d.  1800. 

Rutledge,  John,  American  governor  of  S.  Carolina  1779,  chief  justice 
United  States  1796,  b.  1739,  d.  1800. 

Ruttan,  Henry,  Canadian  speaker  of  legislative  assembly  of  Upper 
Canada,  writer  on  ventilation,  b.  1792. 

Rutty,  John,  Irish  physn.,  medical  and  relig.  writer,  b.  1698,  d.  1775. 

Ruxton,  George  Frederick,  English  military  officer,  traveller  in  Mexico 
and  among  the  Indians  of  Western  America,  b.  1820,  d.  1848. 

Ry,  Peter  Dankers  van,  Dutch  portrait  painter,  b.  1605,  d.  1659. 

Ryall,  Henry  Thomas,  English  historical  engraver,  b.  1810,  d.  1867. 

Ryall,  Thomas  Henry,  English  historical  engraver,  b.  1811,  d.  1867. 

Ryan,  Sir  Edward,  English  chief  justice  Calcutta,  civil  service  commis- 
sioner in  England,  b.  1793. 

Ryan,  George  Frederick,  D.D.,  Welsh  congregational  minister,  theo- 
logian, b.  1790,  d.  1865. 

Ryan,  Richard,  English  biographer,  poet,  antiquary,  b.  1796,  d.  1849. 

Ryan,  Vincent  William,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Mauritius  1854, 
educationist,  b.  about  1816. 

Ryck,  Peter  Cornelius  de,  Dutcli  historical  and  pastoral  painter, 
b.  1566,  d.  1628. 

Ryckaert,  Martin,  Flemish  landscape  painter,  b.  1591,  d.  1636. 

Ryder,  Sir  Dudley,  English  lord  chief  justice  of  common  pleas,  1754, 
b.  1691,  d.  1756. 

Ryder,  Granville  Richard,  English  barrister,  financier,  b.  1833. 

Ryder,  Hon.  Henry,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Gloucester  1815,  Lich- 
field and  Coventry  1824,  theologian,  b.  1777,  d.  1836. 

Ryder,  James,  D.D.,  Irish  preacher,  superior  of  jesuits  in  North 
America,  b.  1800,  d.  1860. 

Ryder,  Thomas,  English  engraver,  b.  1746,  d.  1810. 

Rydqvist,  Hans  Erik,  Swedish  philol.,  traveller,  archaeologist,  b.  1800. 

Ryerson,  Egerton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Canadian  wesleyan  minister,  educa- 
tionist, historian,  b.  1803. 

Ryland,  John,  D.D.,  English  baptist  minister,  a  fouuder  of  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  theologian,  hymn-writer,  b.  1753,  d.  1825. 

Ryland,  John  Collett,  English  baptist  minister,  theologian,  philologist, 
b.  1723,  d.  1792. 

Rylands,  Peter,  Eng.  ironmaster,  manufacturer,  M.P.  1868-73,?'.  1820. 

Ryle,  John  Charles,  English  clergyman,  biblical  expositor,  hymn  and 
tract  writer,  b.  1816. 

Ryves,  Sir  Thomas,  LL.D.,  English  judge  of  prerogative  court,  Ire- 
land, 1618,  antiquary,  historian,  d.  1651. 


Sa,  Emanuel,  Portuguese  jesuit,  preacher,  biblical  critic,  commentator, 
b.  1530,  d.  1596. 

Saadias-Gaon,   Egyptian   rabbi,    biblical  translator,  commentator, 

4.  about  892,  d.  942. 
Saavedra,    Faxardo   Diego    de,    Spanish    publicist,  diplomatist, 

b.  1584,  d.  1648. 
Sabatelli,  Luigi,  Italian  historical  painter,  b.  1773,  d.  1843. 
Sabatier,  Antoine,  de  Caslres,  French  classical  antiquary,  geographer, 

b.  1742,  d.  1817. 

Sabatier,  Raymond  Gabriel  Baptisto,  French  diplomatist,  b.  1810. 
Sabbatini,  Giovanni,  Italian  dramatist,  d.  1871. 

Sabin,  Joseph,  English  publisher,  bibliographer,  in  America  from 

1848,  b.  1821. 
Sabine,  Joseph,  English  horticulturist,  d.  1837. 
Sabine,  Lorenzo,  American  historian,  biographer,  economist,  I,  1803. 

l-ART  lit. 


s 

Sack,  Karl  Heinrieh,  German  protestant  pastor,  theologian,  writer  on 

English  and  Scotch  churches,  b.  1790. 
Sacy,   Samuel  Ustazade    Silvestre   de,    French  journalist,  critic, 

essayist,  b.  1801. 

Sa  da  Bandeira,  Bernardo  de  sa  Nogueira,  viscount,  Portuguese 
statesman,  b.  1796. 

Sadleir,  John,  Irish  politician,  M.P.,  d.  1856. 

Sadler,  John,  English  jurist,  M.P.,  b.  1615,  d.  1674. 

Sadler,  Michael  Thomas,  English  political  economist,  M.P,  philan- 
thropist, b.  1780,  d.  1835. 

Sadoleto,  Giacomo,  Italian  cardinal  bishop,  philologist,  biblical  com- 
mentator, b.  1477,  d.  1547. 

Saemann,  Louis,  French  geologist,  mineralogist,  TOlnsontolooist 
traveller,  d.  1866. 

Saemund,  Sigfusson,  Icelandic  priest,  poet,  legislator,  histor.,  d.  1135. 
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Safford,  Tinman  Henry,  Amer.  mathematician,  astronomer,  h.  1836. 
Sage,  John,  Scotch  bishop  of  Glasgow,  philologist,  writer  in  defence, 

of  opiscoiiacy,  b.  1652,  d.  1711. 
Sa'id  Pasha,  Egyptian  viceroy,  b.  1822,  d.  1862. 
Saigey,  Jacques  Frederic,  French  mathematician,  b.  1797. 
Saillet,  Alexandre  de,  French  author  of  educational  books,  and  moral 

tales,  b.  about  1805. 
St.  Alban's,  Harriet  Mellon,  duchess  of;  English  actress  for  several 

years;  first  married  Thomas  Coutts,  banker,  in  1814  ;  second,  the 

duke  of  St.  Alban's,  in  1827;     1778,  d.  1837. 
St.  Alban's,  William  Amelius  Aubrey  de  Vere  Beauclerk,  10th  duke 

of,  English  peer,  captain  of  yeomen  of  the  guard,  b.  1840. 
Saint-Albin,  Hortensius  Rousselin  Corbeau  de,  French  judge,  poet, 

metaphysician,  b.  1805. 
Saint- Amand,  name  assumed  by  Jean  Amand  Lacosto,  French  dramatist, 

b.  1797. 

St.  Aubyn,  Sir  John,  bast.,  English  magistrate,  deputy  warden  of  the 

Stannaries,  M.P.,  b.  1829. 
Saint-Chamahs,  Auguste,  vicomto  de,  French  statesman,  b.  1777. 
St.  Clair,  Arthur,  Scotch  major-general  in  American  army,  president 

of  congress  1787,  d.  1818.' 
Saint-Clair,  Deville,  Henri  Etienne,  French  cliemist,  b.  1818. 
Saint-Ernest,  name  assumed  by  Louis  Nicolas  Brette,  French  actor, 

dramatist,  b.  1806,  d.  1860. 
Saint-Eve,  Jean  Marie,  French  engraver,  b.  1810,  d.  1856. 
Saint-Felix,  Jules  do  (Felix  d'Amoreux),  French  novelist,  critic, 

b.  1806. 

Saint-Genois,  Jules  Ludgcr  Dominique  Ghislain,  baron  de,  Belgian 

liistorian,  b.  1813,  d.  1867. 
Saint-Georges,  Jean  Baptists  Marie  Vernoy  de,  French  diplomatist, 

director  of  the  imperial  printing  office  1850-01,  b.  1810,  d.  1869. 
Saint-Georges,  Jules  Henri  Vernoy  dc,  Fr.  dramatist,  novelist,  b.  1801. 
Saint-German,  Christopher,  English  jurist,  d.  1540. 
St.  Germans,  Edward  Granville  Eliot,  LL.D.,  3rd  earl  of,  English 

peer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  statesman,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 

1852-5,  b.  1798. 

Saint-Hilaire,  Marco  dc  (Emile  Marc  Hilaire),  French  novelist, 
historian,  ft.  about  1790. 

Saint-Jean,  Simon,  French  flower  painter,  b.  1808,  d.  1860. 

St.  John,  Bayle,  English  traveller,  biogr.,  essayist,  b.  1822,  d.  1859. 

St.  John,  Horace,  English  historian,  biographer,  journalist,  b.  1830. 

St.  John,  Oliver,  English  chief  justice  of  common  pleas  1648, 
diplomatist,  statesman,  b.  about  1598,  d.  1673. 

St.  John,  Percy  Bayle,  English  novelist,  naturalist,  b.  1819. 

St.  John,  Spenser,  English  philologist,  traveller,  geographer,  antiquary, 
diplomatist,  b.  1826. 

St.  John  Mildmay,  Sir  Henry  Paulet,  bart.,  English  statesman,  meta- 
physician, philanthropist,  b.  1765,  d.  1808. 

St. -Lambert,  Charles  Francis  de,  French  soldier,  poet,  philosophical 
writer,  b.  1717,  d.  1805. 

St.  leger,  Francis  Barry  Boyle,  English  barrister,  novelist,  magazine 
writer,  d.  1829. 

Saint-Leon,  Charles  Victor  Arthur,  Fr.  musical  composer,  b.  ab.  1815. 

Saint-Lubin,  Leone,  Italian  musical  composer,  b.  1801. 

Saint-Marc,  Jean  Paul  Andre  des  Raisins,  marquis  de,  French  lyrical 
writer,  b.  1728,  d.  1818. 

Saint-Marc  Girardin,  name  assumed  by  Marc  Girardin,  French  states- 
man, critic,  educationist,  b.  1801. 

St.  Mariae  Ecclesia,  "William  de,  Norman  bishop  of  London  1199- 
1221,  d.  1224. 

Saint-Martin,  Jean  Antoine,  Fr.  orientalist,  chronolog.,  b.  1791,  d.  1832. 
Saint-Maurice,  Charles  R.  E.  de,  Fr.  historian,  novelist,  b.  about  1796. 
St.  Paul,  John  de,  English  archbishop  of  Dublin  1349-62,  d.  1362. 
Saint-Priest,  Emmanuel  Louis  Marie  de  Guignard,  vicomte  de,  French 

general,  diplomatist,  b.  1789. 
St.  Real,  Ca;sar  Viehard  de,  Savoyard  philosophical  writer,  d.  1692. 
Saint-Saens,  Camille,  French  pianist,  musical  composer,  b.  1834. 
Saint-Simon,  Henri  Jean  Victor  de  Eouvroy,  due  de,  French  general, 

senator,  b.  1782,  d.  1865. 
Saint-Urbain,  Ferdinand  de,  French  medallist,  in  Italy  and  France, 

b.  1654,  d.  1738. 

Saint- Victor,  comte  Paul  de,  French  journalist,  art-critic,  b.  1827. 

Sainte-Beuve,  Jacques  de,  Fr.  controversial  theolog.,  b.  1613,  d.  1677. 

Sainte-Croix,  Louis  Marie  Philibert  Edgard  de  Reuouard  de,  French 
muit.  officer,  writer  on  agriculture  and, sugar  manufacture,  b.  1819. 

Sainte-Foy,  Charles,  name  assumed  by  Eloi  Jowdain,  French  theo- 
logian, b.  1806,  d.  1861. 

Sainte-Foy,  name  assumed  by  Charles  Louis  Pubereaux,  French  actor 
and  singer,  b.  1817. 

Sainte-Hermine,  Jean  He"lie  Emile,  marquis  de,  Fr.  statesman,  b.  1809. 

Sainte-Preuve,  Francois  Georges  Binet  de,  French  mathematician, 
economist,  b.  1800. 

Saintine,  name  assumed  by  Joseph  Xavier  Boniface,  French  dramatist, 
poet,  novelist,  b.  1798,  d.  1865. 

Sainton-Dolby,  Madame  Charlotte  H.,  Eng.  oratorio  singer,  b.  1821. 

Saint- Yves,  Deaddd,  Belgian  dramatist,  novelist,  d.  1871. 

Salaverria,  Pedro,  Spanish  economist,  telegraphist,  b.  about  1810. 

Salbatin,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  anatomist,  d.  1833. 


Sales,  Francis,  French  philologist  in  America,  editor  of  Spanish 

classics,  /<.  1771,  1854. 
Sales-Girons,  Jean,  French  physician,  medical  writer,  b.  1808. 
Saliceti,  Aurelio,  Italian  jurist,  b.  1804,  d.  1862. 
Salin,  Alphonse,  French  vaudevillist,  b.  about  1800. 
Salisbury,  James   Brownlow  William  Gascoigne  Cecil,  LL.D.,  2nd 

marquis  of,  Eng.  peer  of  Great  Britain,  statesman,  b.  1791,  d.  1868. 
Salisbury,  Robert  Arthur  Talbot  Gascoyne  Cecil,  3rd  marquis  of, 

English  peer  of  Great  Britain,  statesman,  critic,  b.  1830. 
Salisbury,  William,  Welsh  lawyer,  translator  of  the  English  liturgy 

into  Welsh,  d.  1570. 
Salis-Soglio,   Johann    Ulrich  von,   German    military  commander, 

b.  1790,  d.  1855. 

Salkeld,  John,  English  clergyman,  previously  a  jesuit,  philologist, 

theologian,  b.  1575,  d.  1659. 
Sail,  Andrew,  D.D.,  Irish  protcstant  episcopal  clergyman,  previously 

a  jesuit,  theologian,  metaphysician,  b.  about  1612,  d.  1682. 
Sallandrouze  de  Lamornaix,  Charles  Jean,    French  manufacturer, 

economist,  b.  1809,  d.  1867. 
Salles.  Eusebe  Francois,  comte  de,  Fr.  orientalist,  ethnographer,  b.  1796. 
Salmeron,  Alphonso,  Italian  jesuit,  biblical  commentator,  b.  1510, 

d.  1585. 

Salmon,  John,  English  bishop  of  Norwich  1299,  chancellor  1320-23, 
diplomatist,  d.  1325. 

Salmon,  Louis  Adolphc,  French  engraver,  b.  1806. 

Salmon,  Thomas,  LL.  B.,  English  historian,  chronologist,  traveller, 
b.  about  1670,  d.  about  1750. 

Salnave,  Silvain,  president  of  repub.  of  Hayti,  b.  1832,  executed  1870. 

Salomon,  Dieudonnd,  German  jew,  hebraist,  biblical  translator,  com- 
mentator, b.  1784. 

Salomons,  Sir  David,  bart.,  English  merchant  and  banker,  first  hebrew 
lord  mayor  of  London  1855-6,  writer  on  currency,  political  reformer, 
b.  1797,  d.  1873. 

Salt,  Thomas,  English  magistrate,  M.P.,  b.  1830. 

Salter,  Henry  Hyde,  English  physician,  medical  writer  and  lecturer, 
b.  1825,  d.  1871. 

Saltonstall,  Leverett,  LL.D.,  American  jurist,  legislator,  topographer, 

b.  1781,  d.  1845. 
Saluzzo,  Count,  Piedmontese  poet,  d.  1853. 
Salva,  Pedro,  Spanish  antiquary,  philologist,  d.  1871. 
Salvador,  Joseph,  French  physician,  writer  on  hebrew  history  and 

laws,  b.  1796. 

Salvagnoli,  Vincenzo,  Italian  politician,  b.  1802,  d.  1861. 

Salvandy,  Narcisse  Achille,  comte  de,  Fr.  statesman,  b.  1795,  d.  1856. 

Salvini,  Tommaso,  Italian  actor,  b.  1829. 

Samhiri,  Ignace  Antoine,  Syrian  catholic  patriarch,  b.  1801,  d.  1864. 

Sammes,  Aylett,  English  barrister,  antiquary,  d.  1679. 

Sampaio,  Antonio  Rodriguez,  Portuguese  journalist,  economist,  b.  1806. 

Sampson,  Francis  S.,  D.D.,  American  presbyterian  minister,  orientalist, 
biblical  critic,  commentator,  b.  1814,  d.  1854. 

Sampson,  Richard,  LL.D.,  English  bishop  of  Chichester  1536,  Lich- 
field and  Coventry  1542-3,  biblical  critic,  d.  1554. 

Sampson,  William,  Irish  jurist,  writer  on  legal  reforms  in  America,  b. 
1763,  d.  1836. 

Samson,  Joseph  Isidore,  French  actor,  dramatist,  b.  1793. 

Samuda,  Joseph  d'Aguilar,  Eng.  engineer,  shipbuilder,  ccon.,t.  1813. 

Saniuelson,  Bernhard,  English  ironmaster  and  manufacturer,  econo- 
mist, M.P.,  b.  St.  Petersburg,  1820. 

Sancho,  Ignatius,  negro  in  England,  poet,  writer  on  music,  d.  1780. 

Sanctis,  Luigi  di,  Italian  parish  priest,  afterwards  protestant  evangelist, 
journalist,  b.  1808,  d.  1870. 

Sand,  Maurice,  name  assumed  by  Maurice  Dudevant,  French  romancist, 
dramatist,  b.  about  1825. 

Sandale,  John  de,  English  bishop  of  Winchester  1316-19,  chanceUor  of 
exchequer  1307,  chancellor  of  England  1314-18,  d.  1319. 

Sandeau,  Leonard  Sylvain  Jules,  French  novelist,  dramatist,  b.  1811. 

Sander,  Levin  Christian,  Danish  philologist,  translator,  d.  1820. 

Sandercock,  Edward,  English  independent  minister,  theologian,  b.  1703, 
d.  1770. 

Sanders,  Charles  W.,  Amer.  philologist,  author  of  school  books,  b.  1805. 

Sanders,  Daniel  Clarke,  D.D.,  Amer.  minister,  president  of  Vermont 
university,  theolog.,  historian  of  Indian  wars,  b.  1768,  d.  1850. 

Sanders,  Robert,  Scotch  novelist,  geographical  writer,  editor  of  '  New  - 
gate Calendar,'  b.  about  1729,  d.  17S3. 

Sanderson,  John,  American  biographer,  philol.,  trav.,  b.  1783,  d.  1844. 

Sanderson,  Thomas,  English  poet,  b.  about  1759,  d.  1829. 

Sandford,  Daniel,  D.D.,  Irish  clergyman,  bishop  of  Edinburgh  in 
Scotch  episcopal  church  1806,  theolog.,  philologist,  b.  1767,  d.  1830. 

Sandford,  Sir  Daniel  Keyte,  D.C.L.,  Scotch  hellenist,  political  re- 
former, M.P.,  b.  1797,  d.  1838. 

Sandford,  Erskine  Douglas,  Scotch  advocate,  jurist,  b.  1793,  d.  1860. 

Sandford,  Francis,  Irish  antiquary,  genealogist,  b.  1630,  d.  1693. 

Sandford,  John,  Scotch  ecclesiastic  in  church  of  England,  devotional 
writer,  temperance  advocate,  b.  1801,  d.  1873. 

Sandon,  A^iscouut,  English  administrator,  educationist,  b.  1831. 

Sandras,  Claude  Marie  Stanislas,  French  physician,  writer  on  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system,  b.  1802,  d.  1856. 

Sands,  Hubert  Chas.,  Amer.  poet,  essayist,  journalist,  b.  1799,  d.  1832. 
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Sandwich,  Edward  Montague,  earl  of,  Eng.  admiral,  b.  1625,  d.  16/2. 
Sandwich,  John  Montague,  earl  of,  English  statesman,  6.  1712,  d.  1814. 
Sandys,  Edwin,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Worcester  1559,  London  1570, 

archbishop  of  York  1576,  biblical  translator,  6.  1519,  d.  1588. 
Sanford,  Edward,  American  journalist,  poet,  satirist,  b.  1805. 
Sang,  Edward,  Scotch  mathem at,  actuary,  astronomer,  b.  about  1812. 
Sangster,  Charles,  Canadian  journalist,  poet,  b.  1822. 
Sangster,  Samuel,  English  line  engraver,  b.  1804,  d.  1872. 
Sanguszko,  Ladislas  Jerome,  Polish  patriot,  b.  1803. 
Sanguszko-Lubartowitz,  Romain  Adam,  prince,  Polish  patriot,  taken 

by  the  Russians  and  banished  to  Siberia  1831,  b.  1800. 
Sankey,  William,  English  army  surgeon,  practitioner  at  Dover  1815- 

66,  b.  1790,  d.  1866. 
San-Luis,  Luis  Jose  Sartorius,  conde  de,  Spanish  statesman,  journalist, 

b.  about  1810. 

San-Miguel,  duque  Everriste,  Spanish  general,  b.  1780,  d.  1862. 
Sansetun,  Benedict  de,  English  bishop  of  Rochester  1214,  diplomatist, 

d.  1226.  !lp  . 

Sansevero,    Ramond  di    Sangro,    Neapolitan    scientific  inventor, 

b.  1710,  d.  1771.  .  • '  ' 

Santa-Croce,  don  Antonio  Publicola,  Roman  prince  de  Corchiana, 

Tuscan  statesman,  b.  1817,  d.  1867. 
Santa-Cruz,  Andre,  South  American  statesman,  b.  1794,  d.  1865. 
Santander,  Charles  Antoine  la   Soma  de,    Flemish  bibliographer, 

b.  1752,  d.  1813. 

Santarem,  Manoel  Francisco  de  Baros  y  Souza,  viscount,  Portuguese 

statesman,  philologist,  b.  1790,  d.  1856. 
Santerre,  Jean  Baptiste,  Fr.  histor.  cabinet  painter,  b.  1651,  d.  1717. 
Santini,  Giovanni,  Tuscan  priest,  mathematician,  astronomer,  b.  1786. 
Santley,  Charles,  English  opera  singer,  b.  about  1835. 
Saphir,  Adolph,  English  presbyterian  minister,  theologian,  preacher, 

b.  about  1825. 

Saphir,  Maurice,  Hungarian  humourist  writer,  b.  1795,  d.  1858. 

Sapienza,  Antonio,  Russian  musical  composer,  b.  1794. 

Saportas,  Abraham,  Dutch  physicist,  president  Royal  Institution, 
Amsterdam,  b.  1778,  d.  1836. 

Saravia,  Hadrian,  D.D.,  Dutch  ecclesiastic  in  church  of  England, 
biblical  translator,  theologian,  5.  1531,  d.  1613. 

Sarcey,  Francisque,  French  journalist,  political  satirist,  critic,  b.  1828. 

Sardon,  Victorieu,  French  dramatist,  novelist,  6.  1831. 

Sargent,  Epes,  Amor,  journalist,  dramatist,  writer  for  children,  b.  1814. 

Sargent,  Harry  Walter,  Eng.  clergym.,  promoter  of  church  psalmody, 
editor  of  hymn  book  and  Gregorian  psalter,  b.  1S25,  di  1867. 

Sargent,  Henry,  American  painter,  b.  1770,  d.  1845. 

Sargent,  John  Osborne,  Amer.  journalist,  lawyer,  translator,  b.  1810. 

Sargent,  Lucius  Manlius,  American  philologist,  poet,  novelist,  tem- 
perance writer  and  lecturer,  b.  1786,  d.  1867. 

Sargent,  Winthrop,  American  military  officer,  surveyor,  governor  of 
Mississippi  state,  d.  1820. 

Sargent,  Winthrop,  American  antiquary,  editor,  b.  1825. 

Sargood,  F.  J.,  English  merchant  in  London  and_Melbourne,  agent  for 
Victoria  colony,  philanthropist,  b.  1805,  d.  1873. 

Sarjeant,  John,  or  Holland,  English  roman  catholic,  metaphysician, 
controversial  writer,  b.  about  1621,  d.  1707. 

Sarmiento,  Domingo  Faustino,  president  of  the  Argentine  republic, 
educationist,  b.  1811. 

Sarrans,  Bernard,  French  publicist,  b.  1795. 

Sarrazin,  Adrien  de,  French  count,  novelist,  b.  1785,  d,  1852. 

Sarrus,  Pierre  Frederic,  French  mathematician,  b.  about  1798. 

Sarrut,  Germain  Marie,  French  historian,  b.  1800. 

Sartain,  John,  American  engraver,  first  to  practice  mezzotint  in 
America,  b.  about  1815. 

Sartiges,  Eugene  de,  French  count,  diplomatist,  b.  1809. 

Sartorius,  Enist  Wilhclm  Christian,  Germ,  protestant  thcol.,  b:  1797. 

Sartorius,  Sir  George  Rose,  English  admiral,  writer  on  national  de- 
fences, b.  1790. 

Sartwell,  Henry  P.,  American  physicist,  naturalist,  botanical  writer, 
b.  1792,  d.  1867. 

Sass,  Marie  Constance  (called,  for  a  time,  Sax,  and  Saxe),  Belgian 

theatrical  singer,  b.  1838. 
Bassoon,  Sassoon  David,  English  merchant,  orientalist,  philanthropist, 

h.  Bombay  1832,  d.  London  1867. 
Saucerotte,  Antoine  Constant,  French  physician,  writer  on  anatomy, 

physiology,  natural  history,  b.  Moscow  1805. 
0M11,  William  Devonshire,  English  geologist,  astronomer,  antiquary, 

b.  1784,  d.  1855. 

Saunders,  Augustus  Page,  D.D.,  Eng.  eccles.,  educationist,  b.  ab.  1803. 
Saunders,  Sir  Edmund,  English  lord  chief  justice  of  king's  bench, 

jurist,  b.  about  1030,  d.  1683. 
Saunders,  Sir  Edward,  English  judge  of  common  pleas  1553,  chief 

justice  queen's  bench  1557,  chief  baron  of  exchequer,  d.  1576. 
Saunders,  Frederic,  American  bookseller,  bibliographer,  topographer, 

essayist,  b.  England  1807. 
Saunders,  John,  English  novelist,  dramatist,  antiquary,  6.  about  1812. 
Saunders,  John  Cunningham,  English  anatomist,  writer  on  diseases  of 

the  eye,  b.  1773,  d.  1810. 
Saunders,  Nicholas,  D.D.,  English  roman  catholic,  theologian,  con 

trovcrsial  writer,  b.  about  1527,  d.  about  1582. 


Saunders,  Prince,  American  negro,  jurist,  educationist  in  Ilayti,  writer 

on  slavery,  b.  about  1775,  d.  1839. 
Saunders,  William,  Eng.  physician,  antiq.,  med.  writer,  b.  1742,  d.  1817. 
Saunford,  John  de,  English  archbishop  of  Dublin  1285,  d.  about  1302. 
Saurin,  Bernard  Joseph,  French  dramatist,  6.  1706,  d.  1781. 
Sausse,  Sir  Matthew  Richard,  Irish  barrister,  chief  justice  of  Bombay 

1850-66,  b.  1809,  d.  1867. 
Sauterleite,  J.,  German  artist,  painter  on  glass,  b.  1790,  d.  1843. 
Sauvage,  fitienne  Noel  Joseph,  comte  de,  Belgian  statesman,  b.  1789. 
Sauvage,    Framjois  Clement,  French  engineer,    geologist,  railway 

director,  b.  1814. 

Sauvage,  Pierre  Louis  Frederic,  Fr.  scientific  inventor,  b.  1785,  d.  1857. 

Sauvage,  Thomas  Marie  Fraiifois,  French  dramatist,  critic,  b.  1794. 

Sauzet,  Jean,  French  orator,  statesman,  political  writer,  //.  1800. 

Savage,  Henry,  D.D.,  Eng.  ecclesiastic,  theolog.,  b.  abt.  1604,  d.  1672. 

Savage,  James,  Eng.  printer,  antiquary,  bibliographer,  b.  1767,  d.  1845. 

Savage,  James,  English  architect,  b.  1774,  d.  1852. 

Savage,  James,  Amer.  barrister,  historian,  antiq.,  genealogist,  b.  1784. 

Savage,  John,  Irish  painter  in  water  colours,  poet,  journalist,  his- 
torian in  America,  b.  1828. 

Savage,  Marmion  W.,  Irish  novelist,  journalist,  d.  1872. 

Savage,  Samuel  Morton,  D.D.,  English  independent  minister,  theolo- 
gian, b.  1721,  d.  1791. 

Savage,  William,  English  printer,  antiquary,  editor  of  dictionary  of 
the  art  of  printing,  b.  1771,  d.  1844. 

Savard,  Marie  Gabriel  Augustin,  French  musical  composer,  writer  on 
music  and  harmony,  6.  1814. 

Savigny,  Carl  Friedrich  von,  Prussian  diplomatist,  b.  1813. 

Savile,  Sir  George,  English  statesman,  b.  1725,  d.  1784. 

Savile,  Sir  John,  English  baron  of  exchequer  1598,  antiquary, 
b.  1545,  d.  1606-7. 

Savoye,  Henri  Charles  Joseph,  French  philologist,  diplomatist,  jurist, 
b.  1802,  d,  1869. 

Sawyer,  Frederick  William,  American  jurist,  philanthropist,  founder 

of  'the  Pawner's  Bank,'  b.  1810. 
Sawyer,  Leicester  Ambrose,  American  presbyterian  minister,  biblical 

critic,  metaphysician,  b.  about  1806. 
Sawyer,  Sir  Robert,  English  barrister,  jurist,  M.P.,  d.  1692. 
Sawyer,  William  Collison,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Grafton  and 

Armidale,  Australia,  1867,  b.  about  1828. 
Sax,  Antoine  Joseph  Adolphe,  French  inventor  and  manufacturer  of 

musical  instruments,  b.  1814. 
Saxby,  or  Saxilby,  Edward,  Eng.  judge  of  excheq.  1549,  d.  about  1562. 
Saxe,  John  Godfrey,  LL.D.,  American  barrister,  lecturer,  poet,  satirist, 

b.  1816. 

Saxe-Coburg,  Friedrich  Josias,  duke  of,  Austrian  marshal,  &.1737,  rf.  1815. 
Saxe-Coburg  Gotha,  Ernst  I.,  grand  duke  of  (father  of  Albert,  English 

prince  consort),  d.  1844. 
Saxius,  or  Saxe,  Christoph,  Saxon  historian,  bibliog.,  b.  1714,  d.  1806. 
Say,  Constant  Andre,  French  chemist,  sugar-refiner,  philanthropist, 

b.  1816,  d.  1871. 
Say,  William,  English  mezzotint  engraver,  b.  1769,  d.  1835. 
Saye  and  Sele,  Frederick  Twistleton  Wykcham  Fiennes,  D.C.L.,  baron, 

Eng.  peer,  clergyman,  archdeacon  of  Hereford,  b.  1799,  succ.  1847. 
Say  and  Sele,  Willm.  Fiennes,  visct.,  Eng.  politician,  b.  1582,  d.  1662. 
Sayers,  Frank,  Eng.  physician,  poet,  antiq.,  philol.,  b.  1763,  d.  1817. 
Sayous,  Pierre  Andre",  French  protestant  writer,  historian,  critic, 

educationist,  b.  Geneva  1808,  d.  1870. 
Scacchi,  Fortunato,  Italian  archaeologist,  philologist,  b.  1572,  d.  1643. 
Scadding,  Henry,  D.D.,  English  clergyman  in  Canada,  antiquary, 

theologian,  essayist,  b.  1813. 
Scarborough,  Sir  Charles,  English  physician,  mathematician,  b.  about 

1616,  d.  about  1696. 
Scarle,  John  de,  English  keeper  of  the  rolls  1394-6,  chancellor  1399, 

d.  1403. 

Scarlett,  Hon.  Sir  James  Yorke,  English  general,  served  in  the  Crimea 
1854-5,  b.  1797,  d.  1871. 

Scarlett,  Hon.  Peter  Campbell,  English  diplomatist,  b.  1804. 

Scarsdale,  Nathaniel  Curzon,  lord,  English  peer  of  Great  Britain, 
philanthropist,  b.  1727,  d.  1804. 

Scattergood,  Anthony,  D.D.,  English  ecclesiastic,  biblical  critic,  an- 
notator,  b.  1611,  d.  1687. 

Schaaf,  Carl,  German  orientalist,  biblical  critic,  b.  1646,  d.  1729. 

Schacht,  Hermann,  Germ,  naturalist,  writer  on  botany,  b.  1814,  d.  1864. 

Schacht,  Matthias  Heinrich,  Danish  philologist,  b.  1660,  d.  1700. 

Schack,  Adolph  Friedrich  von,  German  diplomatist,  orientalist,  poet, 
writer  on  Spanish  drama  and  literature,  b.  1815. 

Schack  von  Staffeldt,  Adolph  Wilhelm,  Danish  poet,  b.  1770,  d.  1S26. 

Schadow,  Felix  von,  Ger.  historical  and  portrait  painter,  b.  ab.  1S20. 

Schadow,  Zeno  Rudolph,  German  sculptor,  b.  1786,  d.  1822. 

Schaeffer,  Charles  Frederick,  D.D.,  Amer.  lutheran  minister,  biblical 
critic,  translator  from  German,  b.  1807. 

Schaeffer,  David  Frederick,  D.D.,  American  lutheran  minister,  theo- 
logian, philanthropist,  b.  1787,  d.  1837. 

Schaeffer,  Frederick  Christian,  D.D.,  American  lutheran  pastor,  theo- 
logian, b.  1792,  d.  1832. 

Schaeffer,  Frederick  David,  D.D.,  German  lutheran  pastor  in  America, 
theologian,  b.  1760,  d.  1836. 
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Schaertlich,  Johann  Christian,  Saxon  musician,  b.  1785. 

Schaff,  Philip,  D.D.,  Swiss  protestant  theologian  in  America,  his- 
torian, biographer,  biblical  critic,  hymn-writer,  b.  1819. 

Schaldemose,  Fredrik  Julian,  Danish  merchant,  philologist,  poet, 
translator,  b.  1782. 

Schaller,  Johann,  German  sculptor,  b.  1770,  d.  1842. 

Schaller,  Julius,  German  critic,  writer  on  psychology,  phrenology, 
materialism,  b.  1810. 

Scharling,  Eduard  August,  Danish  chemist,  physicist,  b.  1807. 

Scharling,  Karl  Emilius,  D.D.,  Danisli  theologian,  biblical  critic, 
expositor,  b.  1803. 

Schayes,  Antoine  Guillaume  Bernard,  Belg.  philol.,  6.  1808,  d.  1859. 

Schebest,  Fran  Agnes,  German  operatic  singer,  b.  1815,  d.  1870. 

Schedel,  Henry  Edward,  Eng.  physician  at  Paris,  writer  on  cutaneous 
diseases,  and  on  hydropathy,  b.  about  1804,  d.  1856. 

Schefer,  Leopold,  Prussian  poet,  b.  1781,  d.  1862. 

Schemer,  August  Christian  Wilhelm  Hermann,  German  mathe- 
matician, physicist,  b.  1820. 

Scheie  von  Schelenburg,  Edward  Friedrich  August  von,  Hanoverian 
statesman,  b.  1805. 

Scheler,  Jean  Augustc  Udalric,  Belgian  philologist,  lexicographer, 
archaeologist,  b.  1819. 

Schelstraate,  Emanuel  h,  Flemish  keeper  of  Vatican  library,  writer  for 
romauism,  b.  1649,  d.  1692. 

Schenck,  Robert  Cumming,  American  barrister,  military  commander, 
diplomatist,  b.  1809. 

Schenck,  William  Edward,  D.D.,  American  prcsbytcrian  minister, 
theologian,  hymn-writer,  b.  1819. 

Schenkel,  Daniel,  German  protestant  theologian,  journalist,  contro- 
versial writer,  b.  Switzerland  1813. 

Scherer,  Edmond,  Fr.  protestant  theologian,  critic,  journalist,  b.  1815. 

Scherr,  Thomas  Ignaz,  German  lexicographer,  critic,  b.  1801. 

Scherzer,  Karl,  count  von,  Austrian  traveller,  writer  on  North  and 
South  America,  b.  1821. 

Schetky,  J.  C.,  Eng.  marine  painter,  drawing  master,  b.  1778,  d.  1874. 

Scheucher,  John  Jasper,  Swiss  writer  on  inoculation,  translator  (from 
Dutch)  of  history  of  Japan,  b.  1702,  d.  London  1729. 

Scheuchzer,  Jean  Jacques,  Swiss  physician,  naturalist,  mathematician, 
b.  1672,  d.  1733. 

Schickard,  Wilhelm,  German  orientalist,  astronomer,  d.  1635. 

Schifter,  Anders,  Danish  admiral,  naval  constructor,  b.  1779. 

Schilling,  Georg,  Bavarian  artist,  d.  1839. 

Schilling,  Gustav,  Hanoverian  musician,  musical  lexicographer  and 
essayist,  b.  1805. 

Schimmelpenninck,  Mrs.  (Mary  Anne  Galtoti),  English  historian, 
biblical  critic,  essayist,  b.  1778,  d.  1856. 

Schimmelpenninck,  Rutger  Johan,  Dutch  statesman,  b.  1761,  d.  1825. 

Schimper,  Carl  Friedrich,  German  botanist,  critic,  b.  1803,  d.  1S67. 

Schimper,  Guillaume  Philippe,  French  naturalist,  b.  1808. 

Schimper,  Wilhelm,  German  traveller  and  naturalist,  b.  1804. 

Schinas,  Constantinos  Demetrius,  Greek  statesman,  diplomatist,  his- 
torian, b.  about  1802. 

Schindler,  Anton,  German  musician,  b.  1796,  d.  1S64. 

Schindler,  Valentin,  German  orientalist,  d.  1611. 

Schirmer,  Johann  Wilhelm,  Germ,  landscape  painter,  b.  1807,  d.  1863. 

Schirmer,  Wilhelm,  Germ,  landsc.  and  fresco  painter,  b.  1804,  d.  1866. 

Schlayer,  Johann  von,  German  statesman,  b.  1802,  d.  1860. 

Schlechtendal,  Dietrich  Franz  Leonhard  von,  German  naturalist, 
botanical  writer,  b.  1795,  d.  1866. 

Schleicher,  August,  German  philologist,  b.  1821,  d.  1868. 

Schleiden,  Matthreus  Jakob,  German  botanist,  b.  1804. 

Schleiermacher,  A.  A.  E.,  German  scientific  writer,  b.  1787,  d.  1858. 

Schleinitz,  Alexander  von,  German  diplomatist,  statesman,  b.  1807. 

Schlesinger,  Guillaume  Henri,  German  painter  of  portraits  and  familial- 
incidents,  in  France,  6.  about  1814. 

Schleusner,  Johann  Friedrich,  D.D.,  Saxon  philologist,  biblical  critic, 
lexicographer,  b.  1756,  d.  1831. 

Schlippenbach,  Ulrich  Gustav,  Russ.  poet,  historian,  b.  1774,  d.  1S26. 

Schlyter,  Karcl  Hans,  Swedish  jurist,  b.  1795. 

Schmaltz,  Christian  von,  German  military  commander,  statesman  in 
Greece,  b.  1787. 

Schmaltz,  Moritz  Ferdinand,  Saxon  protest,  preacher,  fheolog.,  b.  1785. 
Schmarda,  Ludwig  Carl,  German  traveller,  naturalist,  b.  1819. 
Schmeitzel,  Martin,  German  historian,  critic,  b.  1679,  d.  1747. 
Schmerling,  Anton  von,  Austrian  statesman,  b.  1805. 
Schmettau,  Hermann,  German  minister  in  England,  foreign  secretary 

of  Evangelical  Alliance,  b.  1822,  d.  1873. 
Schmid,  Reinhold,  German  jurist,  b.  1800. 
Schmidt,  Eduard  Oskar,  German  naturalist,  anatomist,  b.  1823. 
Schmidt,  Erasmus,  Ger.  philologist,  mathematician,  b.  1560,  d.  1637. 
Schmidt,  Gustavus,  Swedish  jurist,  in  America,  //.  1795. 
Schmidt,  Heinrich  Julius,  Germ,  bibliographer,  histor.,  critic,  b.  1818. 
Schmidt,  Kaspar  (Max  Stirncr),  Bavarian  author,  b.  1806,  d.  1856. 
Schmidt,  Wilhelm  Adolph,  Prussian  historian,  b.  1812. 
Schmitt,  Alois,  German  musical  composer,  b.  1789. 
Schmitt,  Jacob,  German  musical  composer,  b.  1796. 
Schmitz,  Leonhard,  LL.D.,  German  philologist,  historian,  classicist, 

critic,  in  Scotland  and  England,  b.  1807. 


Schmucker,  John  George,  D.D.,  American  liitheran  minister,  theo- 
logian, historian,  writer  on  prophecy,  b.  1771,  d.  1854. 

Schmucker,  Samuel  F.,  D.D.,  American  lutherau  minister,  hymn- 
writer,  metaphysician,  b.  1799. 

Schmucker,  Samuel  Moshcim,  LL.D.,  American  lutheran  minister, 
barrister  1850,  historian,  biographer,  b.  1823,  d.  1863. 

Schnaase,  Carl,  German  artist,  art  historian  and  critic,  b.  1798. 

Schnebbelie,  Jacob,  English  draftsman,  antiquary,  b.  1760,  d.  1792. 

Schneevoogt,  G.  E.  V.,  Dutch  philologist,  d.  1871. 

Schneider,  Carl  Ernst  Christoph,  Germ,  philologist,  b.  1786,  d,  1856. 

Schneider,  Hortense  Catherine,  French  actress,  b.  about  1835,  d.  1871. 

Schneider,  J.  C.  F.,  German  musical  composer,  b.  1786,  d.  1853. 

Schneider,  Johann  Gottlob,  German  organist,  musical  composer, 
b.  1789,  d.  1864. 

Schneider,  Ludwig,  German  actor,  military  writer,  novelist,  b.  1805. 
Schneider,  Wilhelm,  German  musical  composer,  b.  1783. 
Schneidewin,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  Ger.  philologist,  b.  1810,  d.  1856. 
Schnetz,  Jean  Victor,  French  historical  painter,  b.  1787,  d.  1870. 
Schnitzler,  Jean  Henri,  French  economist,  statistical  writer  on  Russia, 
b.  1802. 

Schoberlechner,  Franz,  German  musical  composer,  vocalist,  b.  17!'7. 
Schoberlechner,  Madame  (Sophia  DalF  Occa),  Italian  vocalist,  b.  St. 
Petersburg,  1807. 

Schoelcher,  Victor,  French  republican  statesman,  enemy  of  slavery 
and  of  death  punishments,  biographer  of  Handel,  6.  1804. 

Schoell,  Adolph,  Moravian  archaeologist,  translator,  art-critic,  b.  1805. 

Schoemann,  Georg  Friedrich,  German  archaeologist,  hellenist,  b.  1793. 

Scholefield,  James,  English  ecclesiastic,  hellenist,  biblical  critic,  b. 
1789,  d.  1853. 

Scholefield,  William,  English  merchant,  political  reformer,  M.P.  for 
Birmingham  1847-67,  b.  1809,  d.  1867. 

Scholl,  Aurdlien,  Fr.  republican  journalist,  satirist,  dramatist,  b.  1833. 

Scholten,  Johan  Heinrich,  Dutch  protestant  preacher,  critic,  pole- 
mical writer,  b.  1811. 

Scholz,  Bemhard,  German  dramatist,  critic,  b.  1832,  d.  1872. 

Scholz,  Johann  Martin  Augustin,  German  philologist,  theologian, 
biblical  critic,  b.  1794. 

Schomberg,  Alexander  Crowcher,  English  clergyman,  jurist,  anti- 
quary, b.  1756,  d.  1792. 

Schomberg,  Alexander  Wilmot,  English  admiral,  b.  1774,  d.  1850. 

Schomberg,  Henri  de,  French  marshal,  military  writer,  d.  1633. 

Schomberg,  Herbert,  Irish  rear-admiral,  b.  1803,  d.  1867. 

Schbn,  J,  German  statistical  writer,  b.  1803,  d.  1839. 

Schdnbein,  Christian  Friedrich,  German  chemist,  discoverer  of  ozone, 
inventor  of  gun  cotton,  b.  1799,  d.  1868. 

Schopenhauer,  Johanna,  baroness,  German  authoress,  novelist, 
b.  1770,  d.  1838. 

Schopin  or  Chopin,  Henri  Frederic,  French  historical  painter,  b.  1804. 

Schorch,  Heinrich,  German  historian,  philologist,  poet,  b.  1777,  d.  1822. 

Schorn,  Dr.,  German  archaeologist,  art-critic,  b.  1793,  d.  1842. 

Schotels,  J.  E.,  Dutch  marine  painter,  b.  1786,  d.  1838. 

Schott,  Heinrich,  Ger.  naturalist,  writer  oil  botany,  b.  1793,  d.  1865. 

Schott,  Pierre,  Belgian  music  publisher,  b.  1822,  d.  1873. 

Schott,  Wilhelm,  German  philologist,  orientalist,  b.  1807. 

Schouten,  Willem  Cornelison,  Dutch  navigator,  d.  1625. 

Schramm,  Jean  Paul  Adam,  comte  de,  French  general,  statesm.,  b.  1780. 

Schreiber,  Aloysius,  German  poet,  novelist,  art-critic,  b.  1762,  d.  1841. 

Schreiber,  Lady  Charlotte  Elizabeth  (previously  Guest),  Welsh  anti- 
quary, editor,  translator,  b.  1812. 

Schreiber,  Heinrich,  German  historian,  theologian,  b.  1793. 

Schreiber,  Sophia,  German  tragedian,  b.  1781,  d.  1868. 

Schroder,  Louis,  French  sculptor,  b.  about  1822. 

Schroder  Devrient,  Madame,  German  actress  and  singer,  d.  1860. 

Schrbdter,  Adolph,  Ger.  painter  of  humorous  scenes,  engraver,  b.  1805. 

Schroeder,  John  Frederick,  D.D.,  American  episcopal  minister,  theo- 
logian, biblical  critic,  biographer,  b.  1800. 

Schubert,  Ferdinand,  German  musical  composer,  b.  1794,  d.  1859. 

Schubert,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  Germ,  econ.,  historian,  b.  1799,  d.  I860. 

Schucking,  Christoph  Bernhard  Levin,  German  novelist,  b.  1814. 

Schucking,  Madame  Louisa,  Ger.  novelist,  dramatist,  b.  1815,  d.  1855. 

SchulhofF,  Julius,  Bohemian  pianist,  musical  composer,  b.  1825. 

Schultz,  C.  H.,  Bavarian  bot.,  writer  on  composite,  b.  1805,  d.  1867. 

Sehultz,  Max,  German  anatomist,  d.  1874. 

Schulz,  Albrecht,  German  philologist,  antiquary,  b.  1802. 

Schulz,  Wilhelm,  German  political  writer,  b.  1797. 

Schulze,  Friedrich  Gottlieb,  German  economist,  b.  1795,  d.  1860. 

Schulze,  Johannes,  German  author,  administrator,  b.  1786,  d.  1869. 

Schulze-Delitzsch,  Hermann,  German  economist,  b.  1808. 

Schumacher,  Christian  Ander,  Dan.  mathemat.,  physician,  b.  1810. 

Schumann,  Madame  (Clara  Wieck),  German  musical  composer, 
pianist,  b.  1810,  d.  1856. 

Schumann,  Robert,  German  musical  composer,  critic,  b.  1810,  d.  1S56. 

Schurmann,  Anna  Maria  de,  German  orientalist,  painter,  scidptor, 
engraver,  latin  poet,  6.  1607,  d.  1678. 

Schwab,  Gustav,  German  poet,  b.  1792,  d.  1850. 

Schwartze,  Gotthilf  Wilhelm,  Saxon  physician,  b.  1787,  d.  1855, 

Schwarz,  Carl  Heinrich  Wilhelm,  German  rationalist  preacher,  and 
writer,  J.  1812. 
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Schwarz,  Johann  Carl  Eduard,  German  protestant  theologian,  orator, 

critic,  b.  1802. 
Schweigaard,  Anton  Martin,  Norwegian  jurist,  6.  1808. 
Schweinitz,  Edmund  Alexander  de,  American   moravian  minister, 

historian,  editor,  b.  1825. 
Schweinitz,  Lewis  David  von,  Ph.-D.,  American  moravian  minister, 

botanist,  b.  1780,  d.  1834. 
Schweitzer,  Christian    Wilhclm,    Prussian    statesman,  jurist,  b. 

1781,  d.  1856. 

Schweizer,  Alexandre,  Swiss  protest,  min.,  theologian,  critic,  b.  1808. 

Schweizer,  Gottfried,  Swiss  astronomer,  at  Moscow,  b.  1816,  d.  1873. 

Schwerin,  Maximilian  von,  German  liberal  statesman,  b.  1804. 

Schwilgue,  Jean  Baptiste,  French  engineer,  b.  1776,  d.  1856. 

Schwind,  Moritz  von,  German  fresco  and  decorative  painter,  art- 
critic,  b.  1804. 

Schythe,  Joergen  Christian,  Danish  geologist,  b.  1814. 

Scialoja,  Antonio,  Italian  economist,  statesman,  b.  1817. 

Sclater,  Philip  Lutley,  Ph.  D. ,  English  barrister,  naturalist,  secretary 
of  London  Zoological  society,  b.  1829. 

Sclater,  William,  D.D.,  English  clergyman,  biblical  expos.,  d.  1626. 

Sclopis  de  Salerano,  Paolo  Federigo,  Italian  count,  jurist,  statesman, 
b.  1798. 

Scorburgh,  Sir  Robert  de,  Eng.  baron  of  exchequer  1332,  d.  ab.  1340. 
Scorye,  John,  English  bishop  of  Rochester  1551,  Chichester  1559-60 
—1585,  d.  1585. 

Scot,  David,  Scotch  orientalist,  prcsbyterian  minister,  biblical  critic, 

essayist,  b.  about  1776,  d.  1834. 
Scott,  Alexander  John,  English  metaphysician,  professor  at  Owens 

College,  d.  Switzerland  1866. 
Scott,  Andrew,   Scotch  dissenting  minister,  temperance  reformer, 

orientalist,  b.  1791,  d.  1870. 
Scott,  Benjamin,  English  mathematician,  chamberlain  of  London, 

educationist,  temperance  advocate,  b.  1814. 
Scott,  Daniel,  English  baptist  minister,  theologian,  biblical  critic, 

hellenist,  d.  1759. 
Scott,  Sir  Francis  Edward,  bart.,  English  archaeologist,  art-critic, 

b.  1824,  d.  1863. 

Scott,  Helenus,  Scotch  physician,  chem.,  novelist,  at  Bombay,  d.  1S21. 
Scott,  Hercules,  LL.D.,  Scotch  metaphysician,  b.  1794,  d.  1860. 
Scott,  James,  D.D.,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  poet,  political 

writer,  b.  1734,  d.  1814. 
Scott,  James,  D.D.,  Scotch  minister  of  Dutch  reformed  church,  Ame- 
rica ;  educational  writer,  poet,  essayist,  b.  1806. 
Scott,  James  Robinson,  Scotch  physician,  botanist,  b.  1789,  d.  1821. 
Scott,  John,  D.D.,  English  ecclesiastic,  author  of  'The  Christian 

Life,'  b.  1638,  d.  1694. 
Scott,  John,  of  AmweL,  English  quaker  poet,  writer  on  highway 

law,  b.  1730,  d.  1783. 
Scott,  John,  English  engraver  of  animals,  b.  1774,  d.  1828. 
Scott,  John,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  historian,  d.  Hull  1834. 
Scott,  John,  American  judge  of  Virginia  state,  b.  1782,  d.  1850. 
Scott,  John,  English  physician,  surgeon,  philanthropist,  writer  on 

cataract,  b.  1798,  d.  1846. 
Scott,  Jonathan,  LL.D.,  Eng.  orientalist,  historian,  d.  1754,  d.  1829. 
Scott,  Michael,  Scotch  merchant,  naval  novelist,  b.  1780,  d.  1835. 
Scott,  Robert,  D.D.,  English  clergyman,  biblical  critic,  lexicographer, 

educationist,  b.  1811. 
Scott,  Robert  Bissett,  English  writer  on  military  law  and  policy,  b. 

1774,  d.  1841. 
Scott,  Samuel,  English  landscape  painter,  d.  1772. 
Scott,  Thomas,  English  clergyman,  writer  on  christian"  evidences, 

biblical  commentator,  b.  1747,  d.  1821. 
Scott,  Thomas,  Irish  clergyman,  philanthropist,  theologian,  b.  1804. 
Scott,  Walter,  Scotch  dissenting  minister,  temperance  reformer,  b. 

1779,  d.  1858. 

Scott,  William,  English  judge  of  common  pleas  1337,  king's  b?nch 

1339,  chief  justice,  1341,  d.  1346. 
Scott,   William,   English  clergyman,  theologian,  critic,  editor,  b. 

1813,  d.  1872. 

Scongal,  Henry,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  theologian,  writer  on 

spiritual  life,  b.  1650,  d.  1078. 
Scontetten,  Robert  Joseph  Henri,  Fr.  surgeon,  medical  writer,  b.  1799. 
Scoville,  Joseph  A.,  Manhattan,  American   novelist,  journalist,  b. 

1815,  d.  1864. 

Scrimgeour,  Henry,  Scotch  philologist,  jurist,  critic,  in  Geneva,  b. 

1506,  d.  about  1572. 
Scrimgeour,  W.  W.,  English  economist,  manager  of  Union  Bank  of 

London  1839-65,  b.  1791,  d.  1867. 
Scrive,  Gaspard  Leonard,  French  army  physician,  h.  1815,  d.  1861. 
Scrivener,  Frederick  Henry,  English  clergyman,  hellenist,  biblical 

critic,  b.  about  1815. 
Scriwaneck,  Celeste,  French  actress,  b.  1824. 

Scroggs,  Sir  William,  English  judge  of  common  pleas  1676,  chief 

justice  of  king's  bench  1678-81,  b.  1623,  d.  1683. 
Scrope,  Sir  Geoffrey  le,  English  judge  of  common  pleas,  diplomatist, 

d.  1340. 

Scrope,  Sir  Henry  1c,  English  chief  justice  of  king's  bench  1317-23, 
1329-30,  chief  baron  of  exchequer  1330,  d.  1336, 


Scrope,  John,  English  baron  of  Scotch  exchequer  1708-22,  secretary 

to  English  treasury,  M.P.,  d.  1752. 
Scrope,  Sir  Richard  le,  English  baron,  treasurer  1371-5,  chancelloi 

1378-9,  1381-2  ;  military  leader,  b.  about  1328,  d.  1403. 
Scrope,  William,  English  philologist,  artist,  writer  on  deer  stalking 

and  salmon  fishing,  b.  1771,  d.  1852. 
Scudamore,  Sir  Charles,  English  physician,  writer  on  mineral  waters, 

and  on  gout,  b.  1780,  d.  1849. 
Scudder,  Horace  Elisha,  American  poet,  biographer,  writer  of  tales  for 

young  people,  b.  1838. 
Scudder,  John,  American  medical  missionary  in  Ceylon  and  Madia-;, 

theologian,  b.  1793,  d.  1855. 
Scudo,  Paul,  French  musical  composer  and  writer,  b.  1806,  d.  1864. 
Scully,  Francis,  Irish  barrister,  M.P.  1847,  repealer,  b.  1820. 
Scully,  Vincent,  Irish  barrister,  M.P.  1852,  reformer,  writer  on  the 

land  question,  b.  1810. 
Seabra,  Antonio  Luiz  de,  Portuguese  jurist,  statesman,  b.  about  1803. 
Seabury,  Samuel,  D.D.,  American  bishop  of  Connecticut  1784,  theo- 
logian, political  writer,  b.  1729,  d.  1796. 
Seabury,  Samuel,  D.D.,  American  episcopal  minister,  philologist, 

apologist  for  American  slavery,  b.  1801. 
Sealesfeald,  Seafield  or  Siegefeld,  Carl,  German  journalist,  novelist, 

traveller  in  Mexico,  U.  States,  and  Switzerland,  b.  1797,  d.  1864. 
Seaman,  Valentine,  American  physician,  writer  on  mineral  waters,  and 

on  vaccination,  b.  1770,  d.  1817. 
Searle,  George  W.,  American  lawyer,  jurist,  critic,  b.  1826. 
Sears,  Barnas,  D.D.,  Amer.  theologian,  educationist,  critic,  b.  1802. 
Sears,  Robert,  British- American  publisher,  historian,  editor,  b.  1810. 
Seaton,  James  Colborne,  2nd  baron,  English  peer  of  the  United 

Kingdom,  military  commander,  b.  1820,  succeeded  1863. 
Seaton,  John  Colborne,  1st  baron,  English  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom 

1839,  colonial  governor,  b.  1777,  d.  1863. 
Seaton,  William  Winston,  American  journalist,  annalist,  b.  1785, 

d.  1866. 

Seaward,  John,  English  engineer,  d.  1858. 

Sebastiani,  Jean  Andre  Tiburce,  French  general,  b.  1788. 

Sebron,  Hippolyte,  French  landscape  painter,  b.  1801. 

Sechan,  Polycarpe  Charles,  French  decorative  painter,  b.  1803. 

Second,  Albcric,  French  dramatist,  b.  about  1816. 

Secretan,  Marc  Francois  Louis,  Swiss  manufacturer  of  astronomical 

instruments,  at  Paris,  b.  1804. 
Seddon,  Thomas,  English  artist,  b.  1821,  d.  1855. 
Sedgwick,  Amy  (Mrs.  Parkes),  English  actress,  b.  1835. 
Sedgwick,  Catherine  Maria,  American  novelist,  biographer,  traveller, 

writer  for  children,  b.  1789,  d.  1867. 
Sedgwick,  Daniel,  English  bookseller,  bibliographer,  collector  and 

publisher  of  hymn  books,  b.  1814. 
Sedgwick,  J.,  English  major-general,  b.  1816,  d.  1864. 
Sedgwick,  James,  English  barrister,  administrator,  jurist,  political 

and  theological  writer,  b.  1776,  d.  1851. 
Sedgwick,  Obadiah,  English  clergyman,  member  of  Westminster 

assembly  of  divines,  calvinistic  theologian,  b.  1600,  d.  1658. 
Sedgwick,  Theodore,  LL.D.,  American  statesman,  judge,  opponent  of 

slavery,  b.  1746,  d.  1813. 
Sedgwick,  Theodore,  American   agriculturist,    economist,  essayist, 

b.  1781,  d.  1839. 
Sedgwick,  Theodore,  American  jurist,  b.  1811,  d.  1859. 
Sedillot,  Charles  Emmanuel,   French  military  surgeon,  writer  ou 

surgery,  b.  1804. 
Sedillot,  Louis  Pierre  Eugene  Amelie,  French  orientalist,  b.  1808. 
See,  Germain,  French  physician,  medical  writer,  b.  1818. 
Seed,  Jeremiah,  English  clergymau,  theologian,  d.  1747. 
Seely,  Charles,  English  magistrate,  economist,  M.P.,  b.  1803. 
Seely,  Charles,  English  administrator,  economist,  b,  1833. 
Seemann,    Berthokl,    Ph.D.,    Hanoverian    botanist,  geographical 

journalist,  in  England,  explorer,  b.  1825,  d.  Nicaragua  1871. 
Seemuller,  Mrs.  (Annie  Crane),  American  novelist,  d.  1873. 
Sefton,  John,  English  comedian,  in  America,  b.  1805,  d.  1868. 
Segalas,  Madame  (Amais  Menard),  Fr.  poetess,  dramatist,  b.  ab.  1814. 
Segalas,  Pierre  Salomon,  French  physician,  physiologist,  writer  on 

lithotrity,  h.  1792. 
Segrave,  filbert  de,  English  judge  1251-52,  diplomatist,  d.  1254. 
Segris,  Emile  Alexis,  French  statesman,  educationist,  b.  1811. 
Seguier,  Pierre  Amiand,  baron,  French  physicist,  writer  on  steam 

navigation,  and  the  construction  of  steam  vessels,  b.  1803. 
Seguin,  Marc,  French  engineer,  writer  on  railways,  b.  1786. 
Segur,  Anatole  de,  French  statesman,  poet,  essayist,  b.  1821. 
Segur,  Philippe  Paul,  comte  de,  French  historian,  b.  1780,  d.  1872. 
Segur  d'Aguesseau,    Raymond   Paul,    comte  de,   French  senator, 

republican  184S,  imperialist  1852,  b.  1803. 
Seidl,  Johann  Gabriel,  German  archaeologist,  b.  1804. 
Seidler,  Caroline,  German  singer,  b.  1795,  1872. 
Seiss,  Joseph  Augustus,  D.D.,  American  lutheran  pastor,  theologian, 

writer  on  the  millennium,  1823. 
Sejour,  Victor,  French  dramatist,  poet,  b.  1816. 
Selby,  Charles,  English  comedian,  dramatist,  (/.  1S63. 
Selby,  Prideaux  John,  English  naturalist,  writer  on  birds  and  an 

forest  trees,  b.  1789,  d.  1867. 
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Selfe,  Henry  Selfc,  English  barrister,  metropolitan  police  magistrate, 
6.  1811,  d.  1870. 

Selkirk,  Thomas  Dundas,  5th  car]  of,  Scotch  peer,  administrator, 

founder  of  Red  Kiver  colony,  b.  1774,  d.  1820. 
Selmer,  Hannibal  Peder,  Danish  councillor,  archaeologist,  biographer, 

b.  1802. 

Selwin-Ibbetson,  Sir  Henry  John,  bart.,  Eng.  administrator,  1826. 
Selwyn,  Sir  Charles  Jasper,  English  lord  justice  of  appeal  1867-9, 
b.  1813,  d,  1869. 

Selwyn,  George  Augustus,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  New  Zealand 
1841,  Lichfield  1868,  theologian,  b.  1809. 

Selwyn,  William,  English  jurist,  b.  1774,  d.  1855. 

Selwyn,  "William,  D.D.,  English  ecclesiastic,  biblical  critic,  poet, 
writer  on  prophecy  and  on  cathedral  reform,  b.  1806. 

Selys-Longchamps,  .Michel  Edmond,  baron  de,  Belg.  naturalist,  b.  1813. 

Semct,  Thdophilc  Entile  Aime,  French  musical  composer  for  comedy 
and  opera  comiijuc,  b.  1826. 

Semmes,  liaphacl,  American  confederate  naval  officer,  commander  of 
the  Sumlcr  and  the  Alabama,  afterwards  professor  of  moral  philo- 
sophy, b.  about  1810,  d.  1873. 

Semper,  Gottfried,  German  architect,  writer  on  architecture,  b.  1804. 

Semple,  Robert,  Scotch  traveller,  novelist,  governor  of  Red  River 
colony,  d.  1816. 

Senard,  Antoinc  Marie  Jules,  French  advocate,  president  of  constituent 

assembly  1848,  b.  1800. 
Senhouse,  Richard,  English  bishop  of  Carlisle  1624,  theolog.,  d.  1626. 
Senior,  Edward,  English  economist,  d.  1865. 

Sepp,  Johann  Nepoinuk,  Bavarian  roman  catholic,  theologian,  writer 

against  Strauss  and  Regno,  b.  1816. 
Sequiera,  A.  de,  Portuguese  artist,  president  of  the  academy  of  line 

arts,  b.  1768,  d.  1837. 
Sere,  Ferdinand,  French  archaeologist,  6,  1818,  d.  1855. 
Sergeant,  John,  LL.D.,  American  barrister,  statesman,  biographer, 

b.  1779,  d,  1852. 

Sergeant,  Thomas,  American  jurist,  judge  supreme  court  Pennsyl- 
vania 1834-46,  b.  1782,  d.  1860. 
Serle,  Ambrose,  English  merchant,  writer  on  devotional  and  practical 

piety,  d.  about  1815. 
SerofF,  Alexander  Kikolaicvitch,  Russian  musical  composer,  critic,  and 

writer,  6.  1820,  d.  1871. 
Serres,  Antoine  Etienne  Kenaud  Augustin,  French  physician,  anatomist, 

embryologist,  b.  1786,  d.  1868. 
Serres,  Olivia  Wilmot  (claimed  to  be  duchess  of  Cumberland),  English 

poet,  novelist,  biographer,  b.  1772,  d.  1834. 
Serret,  Ernest,  French  dramatist,  novelist,  b.  1821,  d.  1874. 
Serret,  Joseph  Alfred,  French  mathematician,  astronomer,  b.  1819. 
Serrigny,  Denis,  French  jurist,  b.  1801. 
Scrvais,  Adrien  Francois,  Belgian  violinist,  b.  1807,  d.  1866. 
Servicen,  Armenian  physician,  journalist,  at  Constantinople,  writer 

on  physical  and  moral  training,  b.  1815. 
Seton,  Alexander,  Scotch  lieutenant-colonel,  in  India,  orientalist, 

b.  1814,  d.  in  the  foundering  of  the  Birkenhead  troop-ship  1852. 
Seurre,  Gabriel  Bernard,  French  sculptor,  b.  1795,  d.  1867. 
Severinus,  Demetrius  Petrovitch  von,  Buss,  diplomat.,  b.  1792,  d.  1S65. 
Seves,  Octave  Joseph  Authelme,  French  general  in  Egyptian  service, 

as  Soliman  Pasha,  b.  1788. 
Sewall,  Daniel,  American  mathematician,  b.  1755,  d.  1842. 
Sewall,  Jonathan,  LL.D.,  American  barrister  judge,  vice-admiralty 

court  N.  Brunswick  1788,  loyalist,  political  writer,  b.  1728,  d.  1796. 
Sewall,  Jonathan,  LL.D.,  Canadian  chief-justice  1808-38,  biographer, 

jurist,  b.  1766,  eft  1839. 
Sewall,  Samuel,  American  chief-justice,  Massachusetts,  jurist,  diarist, 

writer"  on  the  Apocalypse,  b.  England  1652,  d.  1729-30. 
Sewall,  Stephen,  American  classicist,  orientalist,  b.  1734,  d.  1804. 
Sewall,  Thomas,  American  physician,  anatomist,  writer  on  pathology 

of  drunkenness,  b.  1787,  d.  1845. 
Seward,  Thomas,  Eng.  ecclesiastic,  theologian,  poet,  b.  1709,  d.  1790. 
Seward,  William,  English  brewer,  biographer,  b.  1747,  d.  1799. 
Sewel,  William,    English  quaker,  surgeon  in  Holland,  historian, 

philologist,  b.  1650,  d.  1725. 
Sewell,  Eliz.  Missing,  English  waiter  of  tales,  and  historical  and 

religious  books  for  the  young,  b.  1815. 
Sewell,  George,  English  physician,  poet,  dramatist,  essayist,  d.  1726. 
Sewell,  Sir  Jo!iii,  English  jurist,  admiralty  judge  at  Malta,  d.  1S33. 
Sewell,  Mrs.  Mary,  English  philanthropist,  writer  of  ballads  for 

children,  b.  about  1830. 
Sewell,  Richard  Clarke,    LL.D.,  English  jurist  in  England  and 

Australia,  5.  1804,  d.  1864. 
Sewell,  Sir  Thomas,  English  master  of  the  rolls  1764-84,  d.  17S4. 
Sewell,  William,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  metaphysician,  poet, 

classicist,  6.  1805. 
Sewell,  W.,  Eng.  surgeon,  writer  on  veterinary  subjects,  b.  1781,  (7.1853. 
Sewell,  William  Grant,  American  journalist,  writer  on  free  labour  in 

British  West  Indies,  b.  Canada  1829,  d.  1802. 
Scybert,  Adam,  American  physician,  mineralogist,  chemist,  traveller, 

b.  1773,  d.  1825. 
Scydelmann,  ApoHonia,  German  painter,  b.  1767,  d.  1840. 
Seyfarth,  Mrs.  Louisa  Sharpe,  American  artist,  d.  1843. 


Seyffarth,  Gustavus,  D.D.,  Saxon  theologian,  philologist,  egyplologist, 

in  America  from  1855,  b.  1796. 
Seymour,   Aaron  Crossley   Hobart,    Irish    religious    essayist  and 

biographer,  b.  1789. 
Seymour,  Alfred,  English  barrister,  political  reformer,  b.  1824. 
Seymour,  Charles  C.  B.,  English  musical  and  dramatic  critic,  in 

America,  b.  1829. 

Seymour,  Edward  James,  English  physician,  commissioner  of  lunacy, 

b.  1797,  d.  1866. 

Seymour,  Sir  George  Francis,  English  admiral  of  the  fleet,  1806, 

b.  1787,  d.  1870. 
Seymour,  Sir  George  Hamilton,  English  diplomatist,  b.  1792. 
Seymour,  Horatio,  American  barrister,  statesman,  governor  of  New 

York  state  1852-4,  and  1862-4,  b.  1811. 
Seymour,  Lord  Hugh,  English  vice-admiral,  M.P.,  b.  1755,  d.  1801. 
Seymour,  Lady  Jane,  third  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  mother  of  Edward 

VI.,  d.  1537. 

Seymour,  Sir  Michael,  English  admiral,  in  Baltic  1855,  on  Chinese 

coast  1856-8,  b.  1802. 
Seymour,  Michael  Hobart,  Irish  clergyman,  writer  on  popish  doctrines 

and  ceremonies,  and  against  the  conventual  system,  b.  about  1802. 
Seymour,  Robert,  English  caricaturist,  d.  1836. 
Seymour-Haden,  Eng.  surgeon,  and  painter  in  water  colours,  b.  1822. 
Sgricci,  Tommaso,  Florentine  improvisatore,  poet,  d.  1836. 
Shadwell,  Charles,  English  dramatist,  d.  1726. 

Shadwell,    Sir    Lancelot,    LL.D.,    English   vice-chancellor  1827, 

b.  1779,  d.  1850. 

Shaftesbury,  Cropley  Ashley  Cooper,  6th  carl  of,  English  peer,  states- 
man, b.  1768,  (/.  1851. 

Shakespear,  John,  English  orientalist,  b.  1774,  d.  1858. 

Shakespear,  Sir  Richmond  Campbell,  English  lieut-coloncl,  India, 
traveller,  b.  1809,  d.  1861. 

Shakspear,  John  Dowdeswell,  English  lieut. -colonel,  officer  in  Bengal 
artillery,  b.  1801,  d.  1867. 

Shaller,  Ludwig,  German  sculptor,  b.  1804. 

Shardelowe,  Sir  John  de,  English  judge  of  common  pleas,  d.  1342. 
Sharp,  Richard,  English  merchant,  critic,  poet,  M.P.,  b.  1759,  d.  1835. 
Sharp,  Thomas,  D.D.,  English  clergyman,   antiquary,  philologist, 
b.  1693,  d,  1758. 

Sharp,  Thomas,  English  manufacturer,  antiquary,  writer  on  Coventry 

pageants,  b.  1770,  d.  1841. 
Sharpe,  Charles  Kirkpatrick,  Scotch  antiquary,  b.  1780,  d.  1851. 
Sharp,  Sir  Cuthbert,  English  antiquary,  b.  1781,  d.  1849. 
Sharpe,  Gregory,  LL.D.,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  philologist, 

historian,  b.  1713,  d.  177i. 
Sharpe,  John,  English  journalist,  essayist,  b.  1777,  d.  1860. 
Sharpe,  Launcelot,  English  ecclesiastic,  archaeologist,  b.  1774,  d.  1851. 
Sharpe,  Samuel,  English  egyptologist,  biblical  translator,  b.  about  1806. 
Sharswood,  George,  Anier.  judge,  jurist,  editor  of  Blackstonc,  b.  1810. 
Sharswood,  William,  Ph.  D.,  American  physicist,  dramatist,  b,  1836. 
Shattuck,  Aaron  D.,  American  landscape  painter,  b.  1832. 
Shattuck,  George  Cheyne,  LL.D.,  American  physician,  physiologist, 

medical  writer,  b.  1784,  d.  1854. 
Shattuck,  Lemuel,  Anier.  legis.,  publisher,  genealogist,  b.  1793,  d.  1859. 
Shaw,  Alexander,  Scotch  surgeon,  b.  about  1812. 

Shaw,  Frederick,  LL.D.,  Irish  barrister,  recorder  of  Dublin  1828, 
M.P.  1830-48  ;  b.  1799. 

Shaw,  Henry,  English  architect,  artist,  writer  on  gothic  architecture, 
and  on  illuminations  of  the  middle  ages,  b.  1800,  d.  1873. 

Shaw,  Henry  W.,  Josh  Billiwjs,  American  humourist,  writer,  lec- 
turer, b.  1818. 

Shaw,  John,  English  architect,  antiquary,  b.  1776,  d.  1832. 
Shaw,  John,  English  architect,  d.  1871. 

Shaw,  Joseph,  LL.D.,  Scotch  prcsbyterian  minister  in  America,  philo- 
logist, Theologian,  b.  1778,  d.  1824. 

Shaw,  Lemuel,  LL.D.,  American  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts  1830-60, 
philanthropist,  b.  1781,  d.  1861. 

Shaw,  Patrick,  Scotch  jurist,  editor  of  '  Bell's  Commentaries  on  Law 
of  Scotland,'  b.  about  1800. 

Shaw,  Peter,  Eng.  physician,  chemist,  med.  writer,  b.  ab.  1695,  d.  1763. 

Shaw,  Richard,  English  merchant,  economist,  M.P.,  b.  1825. 

Shaw,  Kobert  Gould,  Amer.  merchant,  philanthropist,  b.  1776,  d.  1853. 

Shaw,  Stebbing,  Eng.  clergym.,  antiquary,  topog,  b.  ab.  1762,  d.  1802. 

Shaw,  Thomas  Budd,  English  philologist,  in  Russia,  6.  1813,  d.  1862. 

Shaw,  William,  D.D.,  English  clergyman,  writer  on  national  educa- 
tion, b.  1748,  d.  1831. 

Shaxton,  Nicholas,  English  bishop  of  Salisbury  1535-9,  d.  1556. 

Shea,  Daniel,  Irish  orientalist,  b.  1772,  d.  1836. 

Shea,  John  Augustus,  Irish  poet,  journalist,  novelist,  in  Americ 
b.  1802,  d.  1845. 

Shea,  John  Gilmary,  LL.D.,  American  roman  catholic,  historian,  hi 

graphcr,  bibliographer,  grammarian,  b.  1824. 
Shebbeare,  John,  English  physician,  political  writer,  b.  1709,  d.  178 
Shedd,  "William  Grccnough  Thayer,  D.D.,   American  prcsbyterian 

minister,  theologian,  translator,  critic,  writer  on  eloquence,  b.  1 B20. 
Shee,  Sir  "William,  Eng.  judge  of  queen's  bench  1864;  b.  1804,  d.  1868. 
Sheffield,  John  Baker  Holroyd,  1st  carl  of,  English  peer,  editor  of 

'Gibbon's  Works,'  b.  1741,  d.  1821. 
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Sheldon,  Edward  Austin,  American  educational  writer,  b.  1823. 
Shelley,  Sir  John  ViUiers,  Lart. ,  English  political  reformer,  M.P., 
b.  1808,  d.  1867. 

Shelton,  Frederick  William,  American  protestant  episcopal  minister, 

satirical  poet,  tale  writer,  b.  about  1812. 
Shenton,  Henry  Chawner,  English  line  engraver,  b.  1803,  d.  1860. 
Shenton,  H.  Chawner,  English  sculptor,  b.  1825,  d.  1846. 
Shephard,  Charles  Upham,  LL.D.,  American  physician,  geologist, 

mineralogist,  b.  1804. 
Shephard,  Thomas,  English  nonconformist  minister,  in  America  from 

1635,  philolog.,  autobiographer,  writer  on  liturgies,  b.  1605,  d.  1649. 
Shepherd,   Mrs.    (Anne  Houlditch),  English  writer  of  hymns,  and 

religious  novels,  d.  1857. 
Shepherd,  Richard,  D.U.,  English  ecclesiastic,  theologian,  dramatist, 

biblical  critic  and  expositor,  b.  1732,  d.  1809. 
Shepherd,  Sir  Samuel,  English  chief  baron  of  Scotch  exchequer, 

b.  1760,  d.  1840. 
Shepherd,  Vincent,  English  architect,  b.  1750,  d.  1812. 
Shepley,  Ether,  American  chief-justice  Maine  1818-55,  jurist,  b.  1789. 
Sheppard,  Elizabeth  Sara,  English  novelist,  poetess,  b.  1830,  d.  1862. 
Sheppard,  Furman,  Amer.  jurist,  writer  on  Amer.  constitution,  b.  1823. 
Sheppard,  John,  English  naturalist,  writer  on  christian  evidences,  and 

devotional  subjects,  b.  about  1810. 
Sheppard,  lievett,  English  clergyman,  naturalist,  b.  1778,  d.  1830. 
Shepreve,  or  Shepery,  John,  English  clergyman,  linguist,  classical  and 

patristic  translator,  b.  about  1509,  d.  1542. 
Sheridan,  Charles  Francis,  Irish  historical  writer,  essayist,  b.  about 

1750,  d.  1806. 

Sheridan,  Henry  Brinsley,  English  barrister,  economist,  M.P.,  b.  1820. 
Sheridan,  Mrs.  Thomas  (Miss  Callander),  English  novelist,  d.  1851. 
Sheriff,  James  "Watson,  English  banister,  president  of  government  of 

Nevis,  W.  Indies,  d.  1866. 
Sheriffe,  Mrs.   (Sarah  Bennet),   English  novelist,  devotional  writer, 

b.  1773,  d.  1849. 

Sherley,  Thomas,  English  physician  to  Charles  II.,  medical  writer, 
b.  1638,  d.  1678. 

Sherlock,  Richard,  D.D.,  English  clergyman,  in  Ireland  and  England, 

writer  against  quakerism,  and  on  practical  piety,  b.  1613,  d.  1689. 
Sherman,  James,  English  congregational  minister,  preacher,  biographer, 

biblical  expositor,  b.  1796,  d.  1862. 
Sherman,  John,  English  minister,  in  America,  mathematician,  almanac 

editor,  b.  1624,  d.  1695. 
Sherman,  John,  American  unitarian  minister,  theologian,  philologist, 

b.  1772,  d.  1828. 
Sherman,  Roger,  American  judge,  statesman,  h.  1721,  d.  1793. 
Sherriff.  Alexander  Clunes,    English  magistrate,   railway  director, 

M.P.,  b.  1816. 

Sherwin,  Thomas,  American  mathematician,  writer  on  algebra,  b.  1799. 

Sherwood,  Mrs.  Henry  (Martha  Mary  Butt),  English  novelist,  writer  of 
books  for  the  young,  b.  1775,  d.  1851. 

Shew,  Joel,  American  physician,  writer  on  hydropathy,  d.  1855. 

Shields,  Alexander,  Scotch  cameronian  preacher,  writer  on  church 
histoiy,  d.  about  1700. 

Shields,  Charles  Woodruff,  D.D.,  American  presbyterian  minister, 
writer  on  liturgies,  and  on  religion  and  science,  b.  1825. 

Shillaber,  B.  P.,  Amer.  journalist,  humourist,  Mrs.  Partington,  b.  1814. 

Shillitoe,  Thomas,  English  shoemaker,  quaker  preacher,  traveller,  tem- 
perance pioneer,  b.  1754,  d.  1836. 

Shindler,  Mrs.  (Mary  Stanley  Bunce  Palmer),  American  poetess, 
novelist,  temperance  writer,  b.  1810. 

Shipley,  Jonathan,  English  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  1769,  theologian,  par- 
liamentary orator,  b.  about  1714,  d.  1788. 

Shipley,  "William  Davies,  English  ecclesiastic,  political  writer,  b.  1745, 
d.  1826. 

Shippen,  Edward,  LL.D.,  American  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania  1799- 

1805,  6.  1729,  d.  1806. 
Shippen,  "William,  English  political  writer,  M.P.,  opponent  of  Walpole's 

system  of  bribing  M.P.  's,  b.  1672,  d.  1743. 
Shippen,  William,  American  physician,  anatomist,  b.  ab.  1730,  d.  1808. 
Shirewoode,  John,  English  bishop  of  Durham  1485,  d.  Rome  1493-4. 
Shirley,  Evelyn  Philip,  Eng.  antiquary,  genealogist,  legislator,  b.  1812. 
Shirley,  Sewallis  Evelyn,  English  magistrate,  M.P.,  b.  1844. 
Shirley,  Stephen,  English  temperance  reformer,  founder  of  United 

Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union  1855;  b.  about  1820. 
Shirley,  Walter  Waddington,  D.D.,  English  clergyman,  historian,  phi- 
lologist, archaeologist,  b.  1828,  d.  1866. 
Shoberl,  Frederick,  English  biographer,  historian,  b.  1775,  d.  1853. 
Short,  Augustus,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

b.  about  1807. 
Short,  Charles,  LL.D.,  American  classicist,  b.  1821. 
Short,  James,  Scotch  optician,  astronomer,  b.  1710,  d.  1768. 
Short,  Thomas,  Scotch  physician,  in  Yorkshire,  writer  on  tea,  and  on 

mineral  waters,  b.  about  1700,  d.  1772. 
Short,  Thomas  Vowlcr,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  1811-0, 

St.  Asaph  1846-69,  theologian,  historian;  b.  1790,  d.  1872. 
Short,  William,  American  diplomatist,  b.  1759,  d.  1850. 
Shower,  Sir  Bartholomew,   English   barrister,  jurist,    recorder  of 

London,  d.  1701. 


Shower,  John,  English  nonconformist  preacher,  devotional  writer, 
b.  1059,  d.  1715. 

Shrapnel,  Henry,  English  liout. -general  of  artillery,  inventor  of  spherical 

case-shot  shells,  d.  1842. 
Shrewsbury,  Charles  Talbot,  duke  of,  English  peer,  statesman,  6.  abt. 

1660,  d.  1718. 

Shrewsbury,  John  Talbot,  16th  earl  of,  English  peer,  hereditary  high 
steward  of  Ireland,  political  writer,  b.  1791,  d.  Naples,  1852. 

Shrewsbury  and  Talbot,  Charles  John  Chetwynd  Talbot,  19th  earl, 
premier  earl  in  English  and  Irish  peerage,  b.  1830,  succ.  1868. 

Shrewsbury  and  Talbot,  Henry  J.  Chetwynd  Talbot,  18th  earl,  premier 
earl  in  English  and  Irish  peerage,  hereditary  high  steward  of  Ire- 
land, rear-admiral,  b.  1803,  d.  1868. 

Shrubsole,  William,  English  mast-maker,  independent  minister  1766- 
97,  writer  on  state  of  religion  in  England,  b.  1729,  d.  1797. 

Shrubsole,  William,  Eng.  clerk  in  bank  of  England,  first  secretary 
of  London  Missionary  Society,  hymn-writer,  b.  1759,  d.  1829. 

Shuck,  Mrs.  J.  L.  (Henrietta  Hall),  American  baptist  missionary,  writer 
on  China  and  the  Chinese,  6.  1817,  d.  1847. 

Shuckford,  Samuel,  D.D.,  Eng.  eccles.,  historian,  theologian,  d.  1751. 

Shumard,  B.  F.,  American  geologist,  paleontologist,  b.  1820,  d.  1869. 

Shute,  Sir  Robert,  English  judge  of  exchequer  1579,  queen's  bench 
1586,  d.  1590. 

Shuter,  Edward,  English  comedian,  d.  1776. 

Shuttlewood,  Philip  Nicholas,  English  bishop  of  Chichester  1840,  theo- 
logian, biblical  trans.,  writer  against  Puseyism,  b,  1782,  d.  1842. 

Sibbald,  James,  Scotch  antiquary,  journalist,  bookseller,  librarian, 
writer  on  music,  b.  about  1748,  d.  1803. 

Sibbald,  Sir  Robert,  Scotch  physical],  naturalist,  geographer,  antiquary, 
writer  on  Scottish  independence,  b.  1641,  d.  1712. 

Sibbern,  Fredrik  Christian,  Danish  philologist,  metaphysician  b  1785 
d.  1873. 

Sibbes,  Richard,  D.D.,  English  clergyman,  master  of  Catherine  hall, 

Cambridge,  theologian,  biblical  commentator,  b.  1577,  d.  1635.  ' 
Sibley,  John  Langdon,  American  congregational  minister,  antiquary, 

bibliographer,  b.  1804. 
Siborne,  William,  Eng.  military  officer,  writer  on  war  of  1815,  d.  1849. 
Sibree,  Peter,  Eng.  congregational  min.,  philanth.,  b.  1797,  d.  1863. 
Sibthorp,  Richard  Waldo,  English  clergyman,  biblical  expositor  ;  in 

1842  became  a  roman  catholic,  but  rejoined  the  church  of  England 

b.  about  1791. 

Sicard,  Fran;ois,  Fr.  infantry  officer,  military  hist,  and  critic,  b.  1787. 
Siccardi,  Giuseppe,  Sardinian  count,  statesman,  jurist,  d.  1857. 
Sichel,  Jules,  French  physician,  oculist,  writer  on  diseases  affectino- 

sight,  b.  1802,  d.  1868.  D 
Sickels,  Daniel  E.,  American  federal  general   1861  ;  diplomatist 

b.  about  1830. 

Sickler,  Friedrich  Karl  Ludwig,  German  archceologist,  classical  topo- 
grapher, b.  1773,  d.  1836.  1 

Siddons,  Henri,  English  actor,  b.  1774,  d.  1814. 

Sidebottom,  Tom  Harrop,  English  merchant,  cotton  manufacturer 
M.P.,  b.  1826.  •  ' 

Sidi  Mohammed,  Sultan  of  Marocco  and  Fez,  b.  1803,  succ  1859 
d.  1873. 

Sidi  Mohammed,  Sadok,  Bey  of  Tunis,  b.  about  1830,  succeeded  1858. 

Sidney,  Edwin,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  naturalist,  philanthro- 
pist, biographer,  b.  about  1803. 

Sidney,  Sir  Henry,  English  statesman,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  1568  • 
b.  about  1512,  d.  1586. 

Siebe,  Augustus,  English  inventor  of  close  diving  helmet  dress,  b.  1788, 
d.  1872. 

Siebold,  Eduard  Gaspard  Jacob  von,  Germ,  physcn.,  b.  1801,  d.  1861. 
Siegert,  August,  German  historical  and  genre  painter,  b.  1820. 
Siegfried,  Rudolph  Thomas,  German  orientalist,  in  Ireland,  b.  1830, 
d.  London  1862. 

Siemens,  Ernst  Termer,  German  artillery  officer,  electrician,  b.  IS  16. 

Sieveking,  Amelia,  German  philanthropist,  b.  1794,  d.  1859. 

Sigel,  Franz,  German  infantry  officer,  political  refugee  in  France  and 

England  ;  engineer,  journalist,  federal  general  in  Amer.,  b.  1824. 
Signol,  Emile,  French  historical  painter,  b.  1804. 
Signol,  Louis  Eugene,  French  painter,  b.  1809. 
Sigurdsson,  Jon,  Icelandic  philologist,  antiquary,  b.  1811. 
Silbermann,   Henri  Rodolphe   Gustave,  French  printer,  antiquarv, 

entomologist,  b.  1801. 
Silbermann,  Jean  Thilbaut,  Fr.  chemist,  physicist,  b.  1806,  d.  1865. 
Sillig,  Carl  Julius,  German  philologist,  b.  1801,  d.  1855. 
Silva,  Innoccnzio  Francisco  da,  Portuguese  bibliographer,  b.  1810. 
Silvestre,  Balthazar  Joseph,  Fr.  military  officer,  palaeographer,  b.  1791. 
Simart,  Pierre  Charles,  French  sculptor,  b.  1S06,  d.  1857. 
Simco,  John,  English  bookseller,  antiquary,  b.  1748,  d.  1S24. 
Simeon,  Count,  French  statesman,  classicist,  b.  1804,  d.  1874. 
Simitiere,  Pierre  Eugene  du,  Swiss  painter,  antiq.,  in  Amer.  d.  1788. 
Simmonds,  James,  English  actor,  theatrical  manager*  in  America  and 

Australia,  d.  1870. 
Simmons,  James,  English  mayor  of  Canterbury,  M.P.  philanthropist 

b.  about  1740,  d.  1807. 
Simmons,  Samuel  Foart,  English  physician  to  George  III.,  anatomist, 

antiquary,  medical  writer,  b.  1750,  d.  1813. 
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Simms,  Frederick  Walter,  English  civil  engineer,  constructor  of  rail- 
ways in  England  and  India,  b.  1803,  d.  1865. 

Simms,  William,  English  mathematical  instrument  maker,  astronomer, 
b.  1793,  d.  I860. 

Simms,  William  Gilmore,  American  poet,  novelist,  biographer,  critic, 
b.  1806,  d.  1870. 

Simon,  Alexandre,  French  physician,  writer  on  homoeopathy,  b.  1823. 
Simon,  John,  Eng.  serjeant-at-law,  political  reformer,  M.P.,  b.  1818. 
Simon,  Leon  Francois  Ailolphe,  French  homoeopathic  physician,  medical 

and  metaphysical  writer,  b.  1798,  d.  1867. 
Simonds,  William,  American  journalist,  writer  of  books  for  boys, 

b.  1822,  d.  1859. 

Simonin,  Kdniond,  French  physician,  writer  on  the  use  of  chloroform 

and  ether  in  surgical  cases,  b.  about  1812. 
Simonin,  Louis  Laurent,  French  mining  engineer,  traveller,  b.  1830. 
Simonis,  Eugene,  Belgian  sculptor,/;.  1810. 

Simonnin,  Antoinc  Jean  Baptiste,  French  dramatist,  b.  1780,  J.  1856. 
Simons,  Henry  Andrews,  Irish  barrister,  jurist,  in  Eng.,  b.  1811,  d.  1866. 
Simpson,  Archibald,  English  architect,  b.  1790,  d.  1817. 
Simpson,  David,  English  clergyman,  writer  on  christian  evidences,  and 

on  prophecy,  b.  1745,  d.  1799. 
Simpson,  David  James,  Scutch  physician,  b.  1841,  d.  1866. 
Simpson,  Edward,  Eng.  cedes.,  theolog.,  philolog.,  b.  1578,  d.  1651. 
Simpson,  Sir  George,  Scotch  traveller,  governor  of  Hudson's  Bay 

Co. 'a  territory,  b.  about  1796,  d.  Canada  1860. 
Simpson,  James,  Scotch  barrister,  advocate  of  national  education, 

b.  1781,  d.  1853. 

Simpson,  Sir  James,  Scotch  military  commander  (Peninsula,  West  and 

East  Indies,  and  the  Crimea),  b.  1792,  d.  1868. 
Simpson,  James,  English  magistrate,  temperance  reformer,  b.  1812, 

d.  Manchester  1859. 
Simpson,   Mrs.    (Jane    Cross  Bell),   Scotch    poetess,  hymn-writer, 

b.  about  1815. 

Simpson,  John,  LL.D.,  English  clergyman,  philologist,  writer  on 

christian  evidences,  b.  1766,  d.  1832. 
Simpson,  John,  Scotch  artist,  b.  1782,  d.  1846. 

Simpson,  John    Pal  grave,  English  novelist,    traveller,  biographer, 

dramatist,  b.  about  1809. 
Simpson,  Robert,  D.D.,  Scotch  congregational  num.,  theolog.  tutor, 

in  England,  a  founder  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  d.  1817. 
Simpson,  Robert,  D.D.,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  biographer, 

theologian,  writer  of  tales  of  the  covenanters,  b.  1796,  d.  1867. 
Simpson,  Stephen,  Amer.  banker,  biogr.,  journalist,  b.  1789,  d.  1854. 
Simpson,  Sydraeh,  English  independent  minister,  master  of  Pembroke 

college,  Cambridge,  1650,  theologian,  d.  1655. 
Simpson,  Thomas,  English  hydraulic  engineer,  b.  1754,  d.  1823. 
Simpson,  Thomas,  Scotch  arctic  explorer,  chief  trader  Hudson's  Bay 

Company,  b.  about  1808,  d.  1840. 
Simpson,  Sir  William,  English  baron  of  exchequer  1697,  b.  about 

1638,  d.  1726. 

Sims,  Clifford  Stanley,  American  barrister,  archaeologist,  b.  1839. 

Sims,  James,  English  physician,  medical  writer,  d.  1831. 

Sims,  Richard,  English  antiquary,  genealogist,  writer  on  autographs, 
bibliographer,  at  British  museum,  b.  1816. 

Simson,  Archibald,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  biblical  commenta- 
tor, archaeologist,  d.  1631. 

Simson,  Martin  Eduard,  German  jurist,  judge,  president  of  North 
German  parliament  1867,  b.  1810. 

Simson,  Patrick,  Scotch  presbyt.  min.,  ecclesiastical  historian,  d.  1618. 

Simson,  William,  English  artist,  d.  1847. 

Sina,  Baron  de,  Greek  banker,  b.  about  1798,  d.  1856. 

Sinclair,  George,  Scotch  mathematician,  engineer,  physicist,  writer  on 
witchcraft,  b.  about  1620,  d.  1696. 

Sinclair,  Sir  George,  bart.,  Scotch  philanthropist,  M.P.,  writer  on 
church  questions,  b.  1790,  d.  1868. 

Sinclair,  John,  Scotch  biographer,  ecclesiastic  in  church  of  England, 
educationist,  writer  on  baptism,  the  church  catechism,  and  apos- 
tolical succession,  b.  about  1798. 

Sinclair,  Sir  John  G.  Tollemache,  hart. ,  Scotch  magistrate,  M.P.,Z*.  1824. 

Singer,  Joseph  Henderson,  D.D.,  Irish  bishop  of  Meath  1852, 
5.  1786,  d.  1866. 

Singer,  Samuel  Weller,  English  dramatic  critic,  antiquary,  writer  on 
printing,  and  on  early  playing  cards,  b.  1783,  d.  1858. 

Sinner,  R.  G.  Louis  de,  Swiss  hellenist,  in  France,  b.  1801. 

Sintenis,  Carl  Fried.  Ferdinand,  Germ,  jurist,  statesm.,  b.  1804,  d.  1868. 

Sinnett,  F.,  English  journalist  in  Australia,  founder  of  the  Melbourne 
Punch,  d.  1867. 

Siraudin,  Paul,  French  vaudevillist,  b.  about  1814. 

Siret,  Adolphe,  Belgian  art-historian,  poet,  dramatist,  b.  about  1817. 

Sirven,  Alfred,  French  satirist,  novelist,  political  critic,  b.  1838. 

Sivori,  Ernesto  Camillo,  Genoese  viclonist  and  composer,  b.  1817. 

Six,  Johan,  Dutch  dramatist,  poet,  b.  1618,  d.  1700. 

Skau,  Laurids  Bedersen,  popular  leader,  orator,  in  Schelswig-IIolstcin, 
b.  1817,  d.  1864. 

Skeat,  Walter  W.,  English  clergyman,  antiquary,  b.  about  1820. 

Skeen,  William,  Scotch  journalist  in  London,  b.  1812,  d.  1873. 

Skeffington,  Sir  Lumley  St.  George,  Eng.  dramat.,  b.  1771,  d.  1851. 

Skelton,  Philip,  Irish  clergyman,  writer  on  deism,  b.  1707,  d.  1787. 
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Skene,  James,  Scotch  antiquary,  draughtsman,  b.  1774,  d.  1864. 

Skene,  Sir  John,  Scotch  judge  of  session,  antiq.,  b.  ab.  1540,  d.  1617. 

Skene,  William  Forbes,  Scotch  antiquary,  historian,  b.  about  1796. 

Skepper,  Edmund,  Eng.  physicist,  d.  Bury  St.  Edmunds  1867. 

Skey,  Frederick  Carpenter,  English  surgeon,  lecturer,  medical  writer, 
physicist,  b.  1799,  d.  1872. 

Skey,  Joseph,  English  physician  to  the  forces,  inspector-general  of 
army  hospitals,  b.  1773,  d.  1866. 

Skinner,  George  Ure,  Scotch  naturalist,  b.  1804,  d.  Panama  1867. 

Skinner,  John,  Scotch  episcopal  minister,  theologian,  historian,  song- 
writer, b.  1721,  d.  1807. 

Skinner,  John,  Scotch  bishop  and  primus,  theologian,  b.  1741,  d.  1816. 

Skinner,  John,  English  clergyman,  antiquary,  philologist,  d.  1839. 

Skinner,  John  Stuart,  Amer.  journalist,  agricult.,  6.  1788,  d.  1851. 

Skinner,  Richard,  LL.D.,  American  chief-justice  and  governor  of 
Vermont,  b.  1778,  d.  1833. 

Skinner,  Robert,  English  bishop  of  Bristol  1636,  Oxford  1641, 
Worcester  1663,  theologian,  b.  1590,  d.  1670. 

Skinner,  Thomas  H.,  D.D.,  American  presbyterian  minister,  theo- 
logian, critic,  b.  1791. 

Skinner,  William,  Scotch  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  b.  1779,  d.  1857. 

Skipsey,  Joseph,  English  pitman  and  poet,  b.  1834. 

Skipwith,  Sir  William  de,  English  judge  of  common  pleas  1359,  chief 
baron  of  exchequer  1362-5,  d.  1366. 

Skirrow,  Walker,  English  barrister,  commissioner  in  bankruptcy, 
b.  1784,  d.  1866. 

Skoda,  Joseph,  Bohemian  physician,  pathological  anatomist,  writer  on 

auscultation  and  percussion,  b.  1805. 
Skotaikov,  Russian  engraver,  b.  1778,  d.  1843. 
Skurray,  Francis,  English  clergyman,  poet,  theologian,  agriculturist, 

b.  1774,  d.  1848. 

Slade,  Sir  Adolphus,  Machavcr  Pasha,  English  naval  officer  in  Otto- 
man service,  traveller  in  Turkey,  b.  1802. 

Slade,  William,  American  jurist,  educationist,  b.  1786,  d.  1859. 

Slane,  William  MacGuckin,  baron  dc,  French  orientalist,  b.  abt.  1822. 

Slaney,  Robert  A.,  English  barrister,  ornithologist,  economist,  M.P., 
b.  1791,  d.  1862. 

Slater,  Samuel,  English  promoter  of  cotton  manufacture  in  America, 

b.  1768,  d.  1835. 
Slater,  "William,  English  architect,  d,  1872. 
Slatyer,  William,  D. D.,  English  clergyman,  archaeologist,  philologist, 

poet,  b.  1587,  d.  1646. 
Sleeper,  John  Sherburne,  American  shipmaster,  writer  of  sea  novels, 

journalist,  b.  1794. 
Sleigh,  W.  Campbell,  English  barrister,  jurist,  writer  on  criminal  law, 

b.  about  1820. 

Slicer,  Henry,  American  methodist  minister,  chaplain  to  the  U.  States 

senate,  writer  against  duelling,  b.  1801. 
Slidell,  John,  American  statesman,  confederate  envoy  to  the  French 

court,  6.  1793,  d.  England  1871. 
Sligo,  Howe  Peter  Browne,  2nd  marquis  of,  Irish  peer,  governor  of 

Jamaica,  b.  1788,  succeeded  1809,  d.  1845. 
Sloper,    Lindsay  E.  H.,  English  pianist,   musical  composer  and 

teacher,  b.  1826. 

Smalbroke,  Richard,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  St.  David's  1723,  Lich 
field  1730,  biblical  critic,  writer  on  miracles,  b.  1672,  d.  1740. 

Small,  James  G.,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  poet,  b.  about  1815. 

Smallwell,  Edward,  English  bishop  of  St.  David's  1783,  Oxford  1788, 
theologian,  d.  about  1790. 

Small  wood,  Charles,  LL.D.,  English  physician  in  Canada,  meteoro 
logist,  b.  1812. 

Smalridge,  George,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Bristol  1714,  theologian, 
poet,  writer  on  church  government,  b.  1663,  d.  1719. 

Smart,  Benjamin  Humphrey,  English  grammarian,  lexicographer, 
metaphysician,  b.  1787,  d.  1872. 

Smart,  Sir  George  F.,  English  musical  composer,  b.  1776,  d.  1867. 

Smart,  John,  English  miniature  painter,  b.  1741,  d.  1811. 

Smedley,  Francis  Edward,  Frank  Farlcigh,  English  novelist,  humour 
ist,  writer  of  tales  for  the  young,  b.  1819,  d.  1864. 

Smellie,  William,  Scotch  physician  in  London,  lecturer  and  writer  on 
midwifery,  d.  1763. 

Smellie,  William,  Scotch  printer,  antiquary,  naturalist,  translator, 
editor  of  1st  edition  of  'Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  b.  1740,  d.  1795. 

Smet,  Joseph  Jean,  abbede,  Belgian  eccles.,histor., geographer,  b.  1794. 

Smeton,  Thomas,  Scotch  protestant  preacher,  principal  of  Glasgow- 
university  1580-3,  controversial  writer,  b.  1536,  d.  1583. 

Smibert,  John,  Scotch  port,  painter  in  America,  b.  abt.  1684,  d.  1751. 

Smillie,  George  D.,  American  landscape  painter,  b.  1840. 

Smillie,  James  D.,  American  landscape  painter,  b.  1833. 

Smith,  Abel,  English  magistrate,  M.P.,  b.  1829. 

Smith,  Alexander,  Scotch  botanist,  b.  1833,  d.  1865. 

Smith,  Alexander  John,  English  arctic  explorer,  administrator  and 
legislator  in  Victoria  colony,  d.  1872. 

Smith,  Sir  Andrew,  Scotch  physician,  director-general  army  medical 
department  1851-8,  naturalist,  writer  on  secondary  small-pox,  b. 
1797,  d.  1872. 

Smith,  Archibald,  LL.D.,  Scotch  mathematician,  astronomer,  jurist, 
b.  1814,  d.  1872. 
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Smith,  Asa  Dodge,  D.D.,  American  presbyterian  minister,  theologian, 
biographer,  philanthropist,  ft.  1S()4. 

Smith,  Augustus,  English  economist,  M.P.  1857-65,  proprietor  of  the 
Scilly  Isles,  ft.  1804,  d.  1872. 

Smith,  Augustus  William,  LL.D.,  American  mathematician,  astro- 
nomer, author  of  school  text  books,  ft.  1802,  d.  1866. 

Smith,  Azariah,  American  medical  missionary  in  Western  Asia, 
archaeologist,  ft.  1817,  d.  1851. 

Smith,  Buckingham,  American  philologist,  diplomatist,  writer  oil 
Spanish  history,  literature,  and  antiquities,  b.  1810. 

Smith,  Catterson,  Irish  portrait  painter,  president  of  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy,  b.  1807,  d.  1872. 

Smith,  Charles,  Eng.  econom.,  writer  on  the  corn  laws,  b.  1713,  d.  1777. 

Smith,  Charles,  Scotch  port,  painter  in  London,  b.  Orkney  1749,  d.  1824. 

Smith,  Charles  Harriott,  English  architect,  6.  1792,  d.  18(54. 

Smith,  Charles  Roach,  English  antiquary,  genealogist,  writer  on  culti- 
vation of  home-grown  fruits,  b.  about  1812. 

Smith,  Mrs.  (Charlotte  Turner),  English  novelist,  essayist,  poetess,  b. 
1749,  d.  1806. 

Smith,  Christopher  Webb,  Eng.  ornithol.,  art-critic,  in  India,  b.  1793. 

Smith,  David,  D.D. ,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  theologian,  biblical 
expositor,  b.  about  1S00,  d.  Biggar  1S67. 

Smith,  E.  Delafield,  American  jurist,  poet,  political  writer,  6.  182b'. 

Smith,  E.  Goodrich,  American  philologist,  biographer,  agriculturist, 
ft.  about  1800. 

Smith,  Edmund,  English  dramatist,  ft.  1688,  d.  1710. 

Smith,  Edmund  Kirby,  American  mathematician,  general  in  con- 
federate army  1861-65,  6.  about  1823. 

Smith,  Edward,  D.D.,  Irish  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  1699,  theo- 
logian, scientific  'writer,  b.  1665,  d.  1720. 

Smith,  Eli,  D.D.,  American  missionary  in  Syria,  traveller,  orientalist, 
biblical  translator,  ft.  1801,  d.  1857. 

Smith,  Elias,  Amer.  preacher,  commenced  in  1S08  the  Herald  of  Gospel 
Libert)/,  said  to  be  the  first  religious  newspaper,  b.  1769,  d.  1846. 

Smith,  Elihu  Hubbard,  American  physician,  medical  writer,  poet, 
philanthropist,  b.  1771,  d.  1798. 

Smith,  Elizabeth,  English  philologist,  biblical  translator,  biographer, 
ft.  1776,  d.  1806. 

Smith,  Eusebius,  English  merchant,  philanthropist,  b.  1800,  d.  1870. 
Smith,  Mrs,  (Frances  Irene  Burge),  American  naturalist,  writer  for 

young  people,  ft.  1826. 
Smith,  Francis  Gurney,  American  physician,  medical  and  scientific 

writer,  ft.  1818. 

Smith,  Francis  H.,  American  mathematician,  educationist,  ft.  1812. 

Smith,  Frederick  William,  English  sculptor,  d.  1835. 

Smith,  George,  LL.D.,  English  historian  of  methodism,  antiquary, 
railway  director,  d.  1868. 

Smith,  George,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Victoria,  Hong  Kong,  1849-66, 
writer  on  Japan  and  China,  ft.  1815,  d.  1871. 

Smith,  George  Washington,  American  economist,  writer  on  railroads, 
and  on  prison  discipline,  ft.  1800. 

Smith,  Gerrit,  American  philanthropist,  legislator,  writer  on  temper- 
ance, anti-slavery,  and  land-reform,  ft.  1797. 

Smith,  Hannah,  Hesba  Stretton,  English  novelist,  ft.  about  1842. 

Smith,  Hemy,  English  clergyman,  preacher,  ft.  1550,  d.  about  1592. 

Smith,  Henry,  English  journalist,  ft.  1799,  d.  Cambridge  1866. 

Smith,  Henry  Boynton,  D.D.,  American  presbyterian  minister,  meta- 
physician, theologian,  biblical  critic,  historian,  ft.  1815. 

Smith,  Henry  H,  American  physician,  surgeon,  writer  on  operative 
surgery,  ft.  1818. 

Smith,  James,  Irish  lawyer  in  America,  statesm.,  ft.  abt.  1718,  d.  1S06. 

Smith,  James,  English  mathematician,  mining  engineer,  writer  on  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle,  ft.  1805. 

Smith,  James,  English  topographer,  journalist  in  Australia  from  1854, 
editor  of  Melbourne  Punch,  dramatist,  art-critic,  ft,  1820. 

Smith,  Jerome  van  Crouninshield,  American  physician,  anatomist, 
medical  journalist,  ft.  1800. 

Smith,  John,  English  soldier  in  Hungarian  service,  colonial  pioneer, 
historian  of  Virginia,  ft.  1579,  d.  1631. 

Smith,  John,  of  Cambridge,  English  clergyman,  philologist,  mathe- 
matician, writer  on  prophecy,  ft.  1618,  d.  1652. 

Smith,  John,  English  physician,  writer  on  infirmities  of  old  age, 
ft.  1630,  d.  1679. 

Smith,  John,  Eng.  clergyman,  antiquary,  theologian,  ft.  1659,  d.  1715. 
Smith,  John,  D.D.,  Scotch  presbyt,  minister,  antiquary,  translator  of 

scriptures  into  gaelic,  biblical  commentator,  ft.  1747,  d.  1807. 
Smith,  John,  D.D.,  Amer.  philologist,  classical  editor,  ft.  1752,  d.  1809. 
Smith,  John,  English  missionary  in  Demerara  1816-24,  ft.  1790,  d. 

in  prison  1824. 

Smith,  John  Abel,  English  banker,  economist,  ft.  1802,  d.  1870. 
Smith,  John  Benjamin,  English  merchant,  M.P.  1847-73,  ft.  1800. 
Smith,  John  Gordon,  Scotch  physician,  army  surgeon,  medical  jurist, 

ft.  about  1788,  d.  1833. 
Smith,  John  Jay,  Amer.  trav.,  biogr.,  bibliographer,  editor,  ft.  1798. 
Smith,  Sir  John  Mark  Frederick,  English  military  engineer,  general, 

writer  on  Turkey,  ft.  1 792. 
Smith,  John  Prince,  English  jurist,  (/.  Demerara  1822. 
Smith,  John  liussell,  English  bookseller,  bibliographer,  ft.  1810. 
PAST  III. 


Smith,  John  William,  English  jurist,  writer  on  mercantile  law, 
ft.  18(19,  d.  1845. 

Smith,  Joseph,  1).  D.,  English  clergyman,  provost  of  King's  college, 

Oxford,  writer  against  deism,  ft.  1670,  d.  1756. 
Smith,  Joseph  Denharn,  English  congregational  minister,  in  Ireland, 

revival  preacher  and  v.  (iter,  historian,  traveller,  ft.  about  1816. 
Smith,  Joseph  Few,  D.D.,  American  presbyterian  minister,  writer  on 

pulpit  eloquence,  ft.  1816. 
Smith,  Joseph  Mather,  Amer.  physician,  med.  writer,  ft.  1789,  d.  1868. 
Smith,  Joshua  Toulmin,  English  historian,  antiquary,  ft.  1816,  d.  1869. 
Smith,  Junius,  LL.D.,  American  barrister,  merchant,  proposer  in 

1832  of  ocean  steam  navigation,  ft.  1780,  d.  1853. 
Smith,  Sir  Lionel,  English  lieutenant-general,  governor  of  .Mauritius 

b.  1779,  d.  1842. 

Smith,  Lloyd  1'.,  American  historical  essayist,  bibliographer,  ft.  1822. 
Smith,  Marcus,  American  comedian,  in  America  and  England,  ft.  1829. 
Smith,  Sir  Michael,  bart.,  Irish  baron  of  exchequer,  master  of  the 
rolls,  d.  1809. 

Smith,  Miles,  English  bishop  of  Gloucester  1612,  orientalist,  biblical 

translator  and  editor,  ft.  about  154S,  d.  1624. 
Smith,  Sir  Montagu  Edward,  Eng.  judge  of  com.  pleas  1865,  ft.  1809. 
Smith,  Nathan,  American  physician,  medical  and  surgical  writer 

I.  1762,  d.  1829. 

Smith,  R.  Baird,  English  captain  of  engineers  (Bengal),  agricultural 
writer,  ft.  about  1817,  d.  1861. 

Smith,  Richard,  English  roman  catholic  bishop,  historian,  controver- 
sial writer,  ft.  1566,  d.  1655. 

Smith,  Richard  Perm,  American  barrister,  novelist,  biographer, 
dramatist,  ft.  1799,  d.  1854. 

Smith,  Robert  Angus,  Ph.  D.,  Scotch  chemist,  physicist,  writer  on 
sanitary  questions  and  on  the  atomic  theory,  ft.  1817. 

Smith,  Robert  Payne,  D.D.,  English  ecclesiastic,  orientalist,  biblical 
commentator,  ft.  1818. 

Smith,  Robert  Williams,  Irish  surgeon,  professor,  Trinity  college, 
Dublin,  writer  on  surgical  pathology,  d.  1873. 

Smith,  RosweU  ft,  American  grammarian,  writer  of  geographical  and 
arithmetical  school  books,  ft.  1797. 

Smith,  Samuel  Francis,  D.D.,  American  baptist  minister,  poet,  hymn- 
writer,  biographer,  ft.  1808, 

Smith,  Samuel  Stanhope,  D.D.,  Amer.  presbyt.  minister,  metaphysician, 
ethnologist,  writer  on  christian  evidences,  ft.  1750,  d.  1819. 

Smith,  Seba,  Jack  Downing,  American  humourist,  poet,  journalist, 
b.  1792,  d.  1868. 

Smith,  Solomon  Franklin,  American  comedian,  journalist,  theatrical 

writer,  ft.  1801,  d.  1869. 
Smith,  Sir  Thomas,  English  diplomatist,  governor  E.  Indies,  d.  1625. 
Smith,  Thomas,  English  bishop  of  Carlisle  1684,  political  writer, 

b.  1614,  d.  1702. 

Smith,  Thomas,  English  clergyman,  orientalist,    historian,  critic, 

biographer,  ft.  1638,  d.  1710. 
Smith,  Thomas  Assheton,  Eng.  writer  on  fox-hunting,  ft.  1777,  d.  1828. 
Smith,  Thomas  Eustace,  English  magistrate,  M. P.,  ft.  1S31. 
Smith,  Thomas  L.,  American  judge  (Indiana),  jurist,  ft.  1S05. 
Smith,  William,  D.D.,  English  ecclesiastic,  classicist,  theologian, 

b.  1711,  d.  1787. 

Smith,  William,  D.D.,  Scotch  episcopal  minister  in  America,  theolo- 
gian, orator,  essayist,  ft.  1726,  d.  1803. 

Smith,  William,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister  in  London,  a  founder  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  ft.  1743,  d.  1821. 

Smith,  William,  D.D.,  Scotch  episcopal  minister  in  America,  writer 
on  psalmody,  ft.  about  1753,  d.  1821. 

Smith,  William,  Irish  preacher,  naturalist,  ft.  1808,  d.  1857. 

Smith,  William,  English  antiquary,  horticulturist,  collector  of  engrav- 
ings, trustee  of  National  Portrait  Gallery,  ft.  1S08. 

Smith,  William  Brownrigg,  English  clergyman,  preacher,  geographer, 
classical  editor,  ft.  1822,  d.  1866. 

Smith,  Sir  William  Cusack,  LL.D.,  Irish  baron  of  exchequer  1802, 
jurist,  writer  on  evidence,  6.  1766,  d.  1836. 

Smith,  William  Henry,  English  barrister,  poet,  metaphysician,  novelist, 
ft.  1809,  d.  1872. 

Smith,  William  Henry,  English  newspaper  publisher,  administrator, 

educationist,  M.P.  from  1868,  ft.  1825. 
Smith,  William  Loughton,  LL.D.,  American  diplomatist,  statesman, 

jurist,  d.  1812. 

Smith,  William  Nugent,  Eng.  judge  at  Sierra  Leone,  ft.  1796,  d.  1874. 

Smith,  W.  Page,  A.M.,  Eng.  journalist,  philolog.,  economist,  d.  1S71. 

Smith,  William  Prescott,  American  railway  engineer,  writer  on  Ame- 
rican railways,  ft.  1825. 

Smith,  Worthington,  D.D.,  American  theologian,  philologist,  educa- 
tionist, ft.  1795,  d.  1856. 

Smithers,  William  Collier,  D.D.,  English  philologist,  classicist,  ft.  1796 
d.  1861. 

Smithies,  Thomas  B.,  English  temperance  reformer,  editor  of  Band  of 
Hope  Review,  ft.  about  1814. 

Smollett,  Patrick  Boyle,  Scotch  legislator,  writer  on  Indian  adminis- 
tration, ft.  1805. 

Smyth,  James  Carmichael,  Scotch  physician,  medical  and  chemical 
writer,  ft.  1742,  d.  1821 
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Smyth,  Sir  James  Carmii  had,  bart,  Scotch  major-general,  governor  of 
British  Guiana  1833,  military  writer,  d.  1838. 

Smyth,  Patrick  James,  Irish  barrister,  M.P.,  supporter  of  home-rule 
for  Ireland,  6.  1823. 

Smyth,  Richard,  English  bibliophile,  antiquary,  b.  1590,  d.  1075. 

Smyth,  Richard,  D.D.,  Irish  presbytcrian  minister,  professor,  orien- 
talist, M.P.,  b.  1826. 

Smyth,  Thomas,  D.J).,  Irish  presbytcrian  minister  in  America,  theo- 
logian, writer  on  presbytery  and  on  missions,  b.  about  1804. 

Smyth,  Warington  Wilkinson,  English  mining  engineer,  geologist, 
mineralogist,  traveller,  6.  about  1818. 

Smyth,  "William,  American  mathematician,  author  of  text  books  on 
algebra  and  geometry,  b.  1707. 

Smythe,  Clement  Taylor,  English  archaeologist,  b.  1191,  d.  1852. 

Smythe,  Richard,  D.D.,  English  roman  catholic  theologian,  writer  on 
the  mass,  b.  1500,  d.  1503. 

Smythies,  Mrs.  Gordon  (Miss  Gordon),  Scotch  novelist,  b.  about  1815. 

Snagoveano,  Johannes,  sunnuned  Josaphat,  Roumanian  archimandrite, 
provisional  ruler  1818,  afterwards  an  exile,  b.  1797. 

Snape,  Andrew,  13. D.,  English  ecclesiastic,  vice-chancellor  Cambridge 
university  1723,  theologian,  critic,  d.  1742. 

Snell,  Rodolph,  Dutch  mathematician,  philologist,  b.  1547,  d.  1013. 

Snellaert,  Ferdinand  Augustin,  Belgian  philologist,  antiquary,  art- 
critic,  historian,  b.  1809. 

Snellgrove,  Anthony,  English  merchant,  philanthropist,  d.  1807. 

Snelling,  Thomas,  English  antiquary,  numismatist,  d.  1773. 

Snethen,  Nicholas,  American  methodist  minister,  theologian,  educa- 
tionist, 6.  1709,  d.  1845. 

Snider,  J.,  American  inventor  of  the  Snider  rifle,  d.  1866. 

Snoek,  Andries,  Dutch  tragedian,  b.  1766,  d.  1829. 

Snow,  "William  Parker,  English  naval  captain,  arctic  explorer,  writer 
on  mission  to  Patagonia,  b.  about  1815. 

Snowden,  James  Ross,  American  administrator,  director  of  United 
States  mint,  numismatist,  biographer,  b.  1819. 

Soady,  Frances  James,  English  lieutenant-colonel,  writer  on  the  lessons 
of  war,  b.  1827,  d.  1872. 

Soames,  Henry,  English  ecclesiastic,  theologian,  archaeologist,  writer 
against  romanism,  b.  1785,  d.  1860. 

Sobolewski,  Serge,  Russian  bibliographer,  traveller,  d.  1873. 

Sobolshchikoff,  Vasily  Ivanovich,  Russian  philologist,  bibliographer', 
writer  on  architecture,  b.  1813,  d.  1872. 

Socinus,  Laelius,  Italian  religious  inquirer,  joined  the  Swiss  reformers, 
b.  1525,  d.  1562. 

Sohn,  Carl  Ferdinand,  Pros.  hist,  and  genre  painter,  b.  1805,  d.  1807. 

Soiron,  Alexander  von,  German  political  writer  and  orator,  b.  1805. 

Soitoux,  Jean  Francois,  French  sculptor,  b.  1824. 

Solacroup,  Antoine,  Emile,  French  engineer,  railway  director,  b.  1821. 

Soland,  Ainie"  de,  Frenc  h  archaeologist  and  naturalist,  b.  1819. 

Soleil,  Jean  Baptists  Francois,  French  inventor  and  constructor  of 

philosophical  instruments,  b.  1798. 
Solger,  Reinhold,  Ph.  I).,  Prussian  economist,  in  America,  d.  1800. 
Sollohub,  Vladimir  Alexandrovitch  von,  Russian  novelist,  dramatist, 

translator,  b.  1814. 
Solly,  Samuel,  English  physicist,  artist,  writer  on  the  nervous  system, 

b.  1815,  d.  1871. 
Solomon,  Abraham,  English  historical  painter,  b.  1823,  d.  1802. 
Solomos,  Denys,  count,  Greek  poet,  b.  1798,  d.  1857. 
Soloyns,  Francis  Balthaser,  Belgian  painter,  engraver,  traveller,  writer 

on  the  Hindoos,  b.  1700,  d.  1824. 
Sbmering,  Dr.  van,  German  naturalist,  b.  1758,  d.  1830. 
Somerset,  Edward  Adolphus  St.  Maur,  12th  duke  of,  Eng.  statesman, 

first  lord  of  admiralty  1859-66,  6.  1804. 
Somerset,  Lord  Henry  Richard  Charles,  English  administrator,  b.  1849. 
Somerville,  Andrew,  D.D.,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  mission 

secretary,  b.  about  1796. 
Somerville,  James,  11th  lord,  Scotch  peer,  genealogist,  d.  1690. 
Somerville,  John  Somerville,  baron,  Scotch  peer,  agriculturist,  d.  1815. 
Somerville,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  historian, 

antiquary,  b.  1741,  d.  1S30. 
Sommer,  Jean  Edouard  Albert,  Fr.  philolog.,  lexicogr.,  b.  1822,  d.  1866. 
Sommers,  Charles  G.,  D.D.,  English  baptist  minister  in  America, 

philanthropist,  commenced  Sunday-schools,  b.  1791,  d.  1868. 
Sonderland,  Johann  Baptist,  German  painter  and  engraver,  b.  1804. 
Sonnet,  Michel  Louis  Joseph  Hippolyte,  Fr.  mathemat,  b.  ab.  1800. 
Sophia,  daughter  of  George  III.,  British  princess,  b.  1777,  d.  1848. 
Sophocles,   Evangelinus    Apostolides,   LL.D.,   American  hellenist, 

b.  Greece  1807. 

Sopwith,  Thomas,  English  mining  and  railway  engineer,  writer  on 

architecture  and  mining,  b.  about  1815. 
Sorbonne,  Robert  de,  French  ecclesiastic,  founder  of  the  college  of  the 

Sorbonne,  6.  1201,  d.  1274. 
Sortain,  Joseph,  Irish  congregational  minister  in  England,  theologian, 

preacher,  biographer,  d.  Brighton  1860. 
Sotheby,  Samuel,  Eng.  book  auctioneer,  bibliogr.,  b.  1771,  d.  1842. 
Sothehy,  Samuel  Leigh,  Eng.  topograph. ,  antiquary,  b.  1805,  d.  1861. 
Sothcrn,  Edward  Askew,  English  comedian  in  England  and  America 

(Lord  Dundreary),  b.  1 830. 
Soubeiran,  Eugene,  French  physician,  apothecary,  b.  1797,  d.  1858. 


Souchay,  Dr.,  German  historian,  d.  Frankfort  1S72. 
Souchon,  Francois,  French  painter,  b.  1786,  d.  1856. 
Soulange-Teissier,  Louis  Emmanuel  Soulango,  called,  French  litho- 
grapher, b.  1814. 
Soule,  Pierre,  American  statesman,  diplomatist,  b.  1799,  d.  1870. 
Soullier,  Charles,  French  novelist,  satirist,  writer  on  music,  b.  1797. 
Soulouque,  originally  a  slave  in  Hayti,  president  1846,  then  emperor 

as  Faustin  I.,  deposed  1859,  b.  1789,  d.  1867. 
Soultrait,  Jacques  Hyacinthc  Georges  Richard,  convtc  de,  French 

archaeologist,  b.  1822. 
Soumet,  Alexandre,  French  poet,  dramatist,  d.  1845. 
Soupe,  Alfred  Philibert,  French  philologist,  poet,  critic,  b.  1818. 
South,  John  F.,  English  surgeon  and  naturalist,  writer  on  household 

surgery,  b.  about  1800. 
Southampton,  Sir  Thomas  "Wriotheslcy,  earl  of,  English  peer,  lord 

chancellor  1545-7,  d.  1550. 
Southcote,  Sir  John,  Eng.  judge  queen's  bench  1563,  b.  1511,  d.  1585. 
Southern,  Henry,  English  diplomatist,  reviewer,  b.  1799,  d.  1853. 
Southgate,  Horatio,  D.D.,  Amer.  missionary  bishop  in  Turkey  1844-50, 

theologian,  orientalist,  b.  1812. 
Southgate,  Richard,  English  clergyman,  antiquary,  b.  1729,  d.  1795. 
Southwell,  Robert,  Eng.  jesuit,  poet,  theologian,  b.  1560,  d.  1595. 
Southworth,  Mrs.  (Emma  D.  E.  Nevitte),  American  novelist,  b.  1818. 
Southworth,  Nathaniel,  American  portrait  painter,  b.  1806,  d.  1858. 
Soutzo,  Alexander,  Greek  poet,  historian,  b.  about  1800,  d.  1863. 
Soutzo,  Michael,  hospodar  of  Moldavia,  6.  about  1792,  d.  1864. 
Soutzo,  Nicolas,  grand  logothos  of  Moldavia,  statesman,  b.  1799. 
Sower,  Christopher,  German  printer  and  publisher  in  Philadelphia, 

established  first  type  foundry  and  manufactory  of  printer's  ink  in 

America,  d.  1758. 

Sower,  Christopher,  German  publisher,  philanthropist,  loyalist,  in 

Philadelphia,  b.  1721,  d.  1784. 
Sowerby,  John  Edward,  Eng.  naturalist,  artist,  publisher,  b.  ab.  1823. 
Soyer,  Alexis,  French  cook  in  England,  writer  on  cookery,  d.  1858. 
Spach,  Edouard,  French  naturalist,  b.  1801. 

Spach,  Louis  Adolphe  (Louis  Laviater),  French  archaeologist,  novelist, 

poet,  b.  1800. 

Spalding,  John,  Scotch  lawyer,  historian,  b.  1624,  d.  1645. 

Spalding,  Lyman,  American  physician,  surgeon,  anatomist,  medical 

and  chemical  writer,  b.  1775,  d.  1821. 
Spalding,  Martin  John,  D.D.,  American  roman  catholic  archbishop  of 

Baltimore  1864,  historian,  theologian,  critic,  b.  1810. 
Spalding,  Solomon,  American  preacher,  author  of  'The  Manuscript 

Found,'  a  novel  supposed  to  have  suggested  'The  Book  of  Mormon,' 

b.  1761,  d.  1816. 

Spalding,  William,  Scotch  metaphysician,  historian,  b.  1809,  d.  1859. 
Spangenburg,  Augustus  Gottlieb,  Moravian  missionary  bishop  in 

America  and  Germany,  preacher,  b.  1704,  d.  1792. 
Spankie,  J.,  English  jurist,  journalist,  b.  1774,  d.  1842. 
Spare,  John,  American  physician,  mathematician,  b.  1816. 
Sparke,  Bowyer  Edward,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Chester  1810,  Ely 

1812,  theologian,  critic,  antiquary,  b.  1760,  d.  1836. 
Sparke,  Joseph,  English  clergyman,  antiquary,  b.  1727,  d.  1784. 
Sparke,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Eng.  eccles.,  puritan  theolog.,  b.  1548,  d.  1616. 
Sparmann,  Professor,  Swedish  naturalist,  traveller  in  South  Africa, 

b.  1747,  d.  1820. 

Sparre,  Gehr  George,  Swedish  milit.  officer,  novelist,  dramat.,  b.  1790. 
Sparrow,  Anthony,  English  bishop  of  Exeter  1667,  Norwich  1676, 

writer  on  the  book  of  common  prayer,  b.  about  1620,  d.  1685. 
Spartacus,  Thracian  military  commander,  d.  71  B.C. 
Spaulding,  J.,  D.D.,  American  missionary  in  Ceylon  1820,  philologist, 

b.  about  1795. 

Spelman,  Sir  John,  English  archaeologist,  biographer,  d.  1643. 
Spence,  Elizabeth  Isabella,  Scotch  novelist,  traveller,  b.  1767,  d.  1832. 
Spence,  George,  English  barrister,  Q.C.,  writer  on  chancery  reform, 

b.  about  1783,  d.  1850. 
Spence,  James,  Scotch  surgeon,  lecturer  on  surgery,  b.  about  1812. 
Spence,  John,  Scotch  physician  in  America,  med.  writer,  b.  1765,  rf.  1829. 
Spence,  AVilliam,  Scotch  physician,  discovered  the  use  of  bark  in 

malignant  fevers,  b.  1724,  d.  1802. 
Spencer,  Ambrose,  LL.D.,  American  judge,  chief  justice  of  New  York 

state  1819-23,  b.  1765,  d.  1848. 
Spencer,  Edmund,  English  army  officer,  traveller,  writer  on  Turki  y 

and  the  Caucasus,  b.  about  1804. 
Spencer,  George  Trevor,  D.D,  English  bishop  of  Madras  1837-49, 

philologist,  writer  on  the  provinces  of  Madras,  b.  1799,  d.  1866. 
Spencer,  Ichabod  Smith,  D.D.,  American  presbyterian  minister,  theo- 
logian, writer  on  christian  evidences,  b.  1798,  d.  1854. 
Spencer,  Jesse  Ames,  D.D.,  American  protestant  episcopal  minister, 

orientalist,  theologian,  historian,  traveller,  b.  1816. 
Spencer,  John,  D.D.,  English  ecclesiastic,  theologian,  critic,  writer  on 

the  institutions  of  Moses,  b.  1630,  d.  1695. 
Spencer,  John  Canfield,  LL.D.,  American  statesman,  jurist,  educa- 

cationist,  b.  1788,  d.  1855. 
Spencer,  John  Poyntz  Spencer,  LL.D.,  5th  earl,  English  peer  of  Great 

Britain,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  1868-74,  b.  1835,  suec.  1857. 
Spencer,  Thomas,  Eng.  independent  minister,  preacher,  b.  1791,  d.  1811. 
Speneer,  Thomas,  Eng.  clergyman,  temperance  reformer,  b.  1796,  d.  1853 
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Spencer,  Thomas,  American  ph)rsician,  writer  on  cholera,  on  vital 
chemistry,  ami  on  the  atomic  theory,  b.  1793,  d.  1857. 

Spencer,  Hon.  William  Kobcrt,  English  poet,  writer  of  vers  de  socie'te, 
translator,  b.  1769,  d.  1834. 

Sperling,  Otto,  Norwegian  antiquary,  b.  1634,  d,  1715. 

Spiegel,  Eriedrich  Ludwig  Ernst,  German  orientalist,  b.  1820. 

Spieker,  Christian  Wilhelm,  Ger.  protestant  theologian,  b.  1708,  d.  1858. 

Spiers,  Alexander,  Ph.D.,  English  philologist,  in  Paris,  author  of 
French  and  English  grammars  and  dictionaries,  b.  1808,  d.  1869. 

Spiller,  William  Henry,  Eng.  mathemat. ,  astronomer,  b.  1801,  d.  1866. 

Spinckes,  Nathaniel,  English  ecclesiastic,  nonjtiring  bishop  1713,  de- 
votional and  controversial  writer,  b.  about  1653,  d.  1727. 

Spinelli,  Matteo,  Italian  annalist,  6.  1230,  d.  about  1285. 

Spinks,  Frederick  Lowton,  Eng.  serjt.-at-law,  magistrate,  M.P.,  b.  1816. 

Spitta,  Carl  Johann  Phillip,  Hanoverian  poet,  b.  1801,  d.  1859. 

Spizelius,  Gottlieb,  Ger.  ecclesiastic,  writer  on  Chinese  literature,  d.  1691. 

Spode,  Josiah,  English  porcelain  manufacturer,  b.  1754,  d.  1827. 

Spode,  Josiah,  English  porcelain  manufacturer,  b.  1776,  d.  1829. 

SpofFord,  A.  R.,  American  librarian  to  the  United  States  Congress, 
bibliographer,  6.  about  1820. 

Spondanus,  Henricus,  or  Henri  de  Sponde,  French  roman  catholic 
bishop  of  Pamiers  1626,  annalist,  b.  1568,  d.  1643. 

Sponneck,  Wilhelm  Carl  Eppingen  von,  Danish  statesman,  economist, 
b.  1815. 

Spooner,  Aklen  J.,  Amer.  journalist,  antiquary,  topographer,  b.  1810. 
Spooner,  Charles,  English  veterinary  surgeon,  b.  1805,  d.  1871. 
Spooner,  Lysander,  Amer.  writer  on  deism  and  against  slavery,  b.  1808. 
Spooner,  Richard,  English  banker,  economist,  writer  on  the  currency, 
b.  1783,  d.  1864. 

Spooner,  Shearjashuh,  American  physician,  writer  on  dentistry,  art- 
critic,  biographer  of  artists,  b.  1809,  d.  1859. 

Sporle,  J.  N.,  musical  composer,  6.  1812,  d.  1853. 

Spotswood,  Alexander,  Eng.  statesm.,  military  commander  in  America, 
governor  of  Virginia  1710-23,  b.  Tangier  1676,  d.  America  1740. 

Spotswood,  John,  Scotch  protestant  minister,  superintendent  of 
Lothian,  theologian,  b.  1510,  d.  1585. 

Spotswood,  Sir  Robert,  Scotch  president  court  of  session,  b.  1596,  exe- 
cuted as  a  royalist  1646. 

Spottiswoode,  Andrew,  English  printer,  sheriff  of  London  1828-9, 
b.  1787,  d.  1866. 

Spottiswoode,  William,  English  printer,  mathematician,  philologist, 
educationist,  author  of  'Travels  in  Russia,'  b.  1825. 

Sprague,  Charles,  American  banker,  poet,  biographer,  writer  on  tem- 
perance, b.  1791. 

Sprague.  Peleg,  LL.D.,  Amer.  judge  1841-65,  orator,  jurist,  b.  1793. 

Spragae,  William  Buell,  D.D.,  American  theologian,  biographer, 
didactic  writer,  b.  1795. 

Spratt,  Thomas  Abel  Brimage,  Eng.  naval  capt.,  trav.  in  Greece,  J.  1811. 

Sprengel,  Carl,  German  writer  on  agriculture,  b.  1787,  d.  1859. 

Spring,  Gardiner,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  American  presbyterian  minister,  theo- 
logian, biographer,  b.  1785,  d.  1873. 

Springer,  Cornells,  Dutch  painter  of  towns  and  genre  pieces,  b.  1817. 

Spurgeon,  James,  Eng.  congregat.  nun.,  educationist,  b.  1776,  d.  1864. 

Spurgeon,  James  A.,  Eng.  baptist  miu.,  theolog.,  philanthrop.,  b.  1838. 

Spurgeon,  William,  English  naturalist,  b.  1783,  d. 1850. 

Spurgin,  John,  English  physician,  writer  on  materia  medica,  and  on 
drainage  for  cities,  b.  1797,  d.  1866. 

Spurrell,  William,  Welsh  grammarian,  lexicographer,  topographer, 
b.  about  1810. 

Spurstowe,  AVilliam,  D.D.  English  nonconformist  clergyman,  master 
of  Catherine  hall,  Cambridge  1645,  member  of  Westminster  assem- 
bly of  divines,  theologian,  d.  1666. 

Staaff,  Ferdinand  Nathanael,  Swedish  military  officer,  philologist, 
educational  editor,  b.  1823. 

Stacey,  James,  English  colonel,  served  in  war  of  independence  against 
the  Spaniards  in  South  America,  h.  1795,  d.  Quito  1806. 

Stackelberg,  Ernst  Karl  von,  Russ.  general,  diplomat.,  b.  1813,  d.  1870. 

Staempfli,  .Jacques,  Swiss  statesman,  b.  1820. 

Stafford,  Anthony,  Eng.  essayist, theolog.,  biog.,  b.  about  1588,  d.  1641. 
Stafford,  Edmund  de,  English  bishop  of  Exeter  1395,  chancellor  1396-9, 
1401-3,  d.  1419. 

Stafford,  Granville  Leveson  Gower,  marquis  of,  English  statesman, 
b.  1721,  d.  1803. 

Stafford,  John,  English  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  1 425,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  1443,  lord  chancellor  1432-50,  d.  1452. 

Stafford,  John,  Eng.  independent  preacher,  theologian,  b.  1728,  d.  1799. 

Stafford,  Nicholas,  Eng.  lip.  of  Chester  1089,  theolog.,  d>.  about  1707. 

Stahr,  Adolph  Wilhelm Theodor,  Prussian  historian,  art-critic,  b.  1805. 

Staigg,  Richard  M.,  American  miniature  and  genre  painter,  b.  Eng- 
land about  1823. 

Staines  Sir  AVilliam,  English  builder,  lord  mayor  of  London  1801, 
b.  1731,  d.  1807. 

Stainton,  H.  T.,  English  naturalist,  b.  about  1815. 

Stair,  John  Dalrymplc,  carl  of,  Scotch  peer,  statesman,  d.  1821. 

Stair,  John  Hamilton  Dalrymplc,  8th  earl  of,  Scotch  peer,  baron 
Oxenfoord  of  United  Kingdom,  statesman,  b.  1782,  d.  1S53. 

Staley,  Thomas  Nettlcton,  English  clergyman,  philologist,  first  mis- 
sionary bishop  of  Honolulu  1861,  b.  1823. 


Stallbaum,  Gottfried,  German  philologist,  b.  1793,  d.  1861. 

Stamaty,  Camille  Marie,  Fr.  pianist,  musical  composer,  b.  Rome  1811. 

Stanbridge,  John,  English  philologist,  writer  of  text  books  lor  gi-amm.ir 

schools,  b.  about  1450,  d.  about  1530. 
Standford,  Charles  Stuart,  Ir.  ecclcs.,  philologist,  theolog.,  b.  ab.  1800. 
Standish,  Frank  Hall,  English  biographer,  critic,  philologist,  traveller, 

b.  1798,  d.  Cadiz  1839.  1 
Standish,  Henry,  English  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  1518,  theologian,  biblical 

critic,  d.  1535. 

Standish,  John,  D.D.,  Eng.  cedes.,  writer  against  translating  the 

Scriptures  into  English,  b.  about  1509,  d.  1570. 
Stanesby,  Samuel,  Eng.  artist,  printer  in  gold  and  colours,  b.  ab.  1820. 
Stanfield,  George,  English  landscape  painter,  b.  about  1822. 
Stanford,  Charles,  English  baptist  minister,  theologian,  biographer 

b.  about  1825.  ' 
Stanford,  John,  D.D.,  English  baptist  minister  in  America,  topo- 
grapher, devotional  writer,  b.  1754,  d.  1834. 
Stanhope,  Hon.  Edward,  Eng.  barrister,  administrator,  M.P.,  b.  1840 
Stanhope,  Lady  Hester,  English  resident  in  Syria,  b.  177(i,  ,/  1839 
Stanhope,  Philip  Henry  Stanhope,  4th  carl,  English  peer  of  Great 

Britain,  temperance  reformer,  b.  1781,  d.  1855. 
Stanley,  Anthony  Drummond,  Amer.  mathematician,  lexico-'raiihcr 

b.  1810,  d.  1853.  1 
Stanley,  C.  K. ,  English  landscape  painter,  d.  1868. 
Stanley,  Edward,  English  surgeon,  anatomist,  writer  on  lithotomv 

b.  about  1780.  " 
Stanley,  Hon.  Frederick  Arthur,  Eng.  administrator,  M.P.,  5,  1840. 
Stanley,  George,  English  art  critic  and  biographer,  b.  about  1815 
Stanley,  Montague,  Scotch  actor  1824-38,  artist,  b.  1809,  d.  1844. 
Stanley,  William,  D.D.,  English  ecclesiastic,  writer  against  romanism, 

b.  1647,  d.  1731.  ' 
Stanley,  Hon.  William  Owen,  Eng.  archaeologist,  M.P.  23  years  b  180"? 
Stanley  of  Alderley,  Edward  John  Stanley,  2nd  baron,  English  peer  of 

the  United  Kingdom,  statesman,  b.  1802,  d.  1869.  ° 
Stanley  of  Alderley,  Henry  Edward  John  Stanley,  3rd  baron,  English 

peer  of  United  Kingdom,  statesman,  philol.,  b.  1827,  succ.  1869. 
Stansbury,  Howard,  American  military  engineer  officer,  surveyor  of 

Great  Salt  Lake  valley,  b.  1806. 
Stansbury,  Tobias  E.,  American  statesman,  Maryland,  d.  1850 
Stanser,  Robert,  D.D.,  Eng.  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  b.  1761,  d.  1829 
Stansfeld,  James,  LL.B.,  Eng.  barrister,  economist,  statesman,  b.  1820 
Stanton,  Walter  John,  Eng.  cloth  mauuf. ,  economist,  M.P.,  b.  1828. 
Stanton,  Mrs.  (Elizabeth  Cady),  American  journalist,  lecturer  in  favour 

of  woman's  right  to  the  political  suffrage,  b.  1816. 
Stanyhurst,  Richard,  Irish  roman  catholic  clergyman,  biographer  of 

St.  Patrick,  translator  of  JEmkl,  b.  1545,  d.  Brussels  1618 
Stapfer,  Jean,  Swiss  preacher,  theologian,  translator  of  the' psalms 

b.  1719,  *  1801.  isaims, 

Stapfer,  Jean  Frederic,  Swiss  protestant  pastor,  theologian  critic 

b.  about  1718,  d.  1775. 
Stapleaux,  Michel  Ghislain,  Belgian  portrait  and  hist,  painter,  b  1798 
Stapleton,  Sir  Robert,  LL.D.,  English  dramatic  poet,  translator  of 

Juvenal's  satires,  royalist,  d.  1669. 
Stapleton,  Thomas,  English  roman  catholic  ecclesiastic,  philolo"ist 

theologian,  b.  1535,  d.  1598.  °  ' 

Stapleton,  Thomas,  English  antiquary,  6.  1806,  d.  1850. 
Stapleton,  Walter,  English  bishop  of  Exeter,  treasurer  of  En-land 

founder  ot  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  beheaded  1326. 
Stark,  Andrew,  LL.D.,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  New  York 

theologian,  b.  1790,  d.  Scotland  1849. 
Stark,  Bernhard,  Bavarian  antiquary,  b.  1766,  d.  1839. 
Stark,  James,  D.D.,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  theologian  philan- 
thropist, b.  1775,  d.  Dennyloanhead  1850. 
Starkey,  Digby  Pilot,  Irish  barrister,  poet,  dramatist,  b  1806 
Starkey,  Sir  Humphrey,  Eng.  chief  baron  of  exchequer  1  483  d  14S6 
Starkie,  Thomas,  English  banister,  writer  on  law  of  evidence  and  of 

slander,  b.  1782,  d.  1849. 
Starr,    Henry   Wellington,    English  clergyman,   poet,  theologian, 

b.  1814,  d.  184(i. 
Startin,  James,  English  surgeon,  writer  on  skin  diseases,  d.  1873 
Stassart,  Baron  de,  Belgian  philologist,  critic,  b.  17S0,  (/.  1S54. 
Statham,  W.  M.,  Eng.  independ.  minister,  theologian,  b.  about  18°0 
Staudlin,  Karl  Friednch,  German  theologian,  b.  1761,  d.  1826 
Staughton,  William,  D.D.,  English  baptist  minister  in  America  poet 

philologist,  theologian,  b.  1770,  d.  1829.  '  ' 

Staunford,  Sir  William,  Knglish  judge  of  common  pleas  1554,  writer 

on  the  royal  prerogative,  b.  1509,  d.  '55S. 
Staunton,  Edmund  D.D.,  English  clergyman,  master  of  Corpus  Christi 

college,  Oxford,  1618-60,  theologian,  b.  1600,  d.  1671. 
Staunton,  Hervey  de,  Eng.  eccles.,  judge  of  common  pleas  1306-1 1 

baron  of  exchequer  1314,  chancellor  of  exchequer  1316-26  chief 

justice  king's  bench  1323,  chief  justice  common  pleas  13->6  d'  1326 
Staunton,  Howard   English  chess  champion,  writer  on  chess,  Shak- 

spcrian  critic  and  editor,  b.  1810. 
Staveley,  Thomas,  English  barrister,  antiquaiy,  ecclesiastical  historian 

writer  against  romanism,  d.  1683. 
Stawell,  Sir  William  Foster,  Irish  barrister,  chief  justice  supremo 

court  of  Victoria  185b,  b.  1815. 
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Steane,  Edward,  D.  D.,  English  baptist  minister,  theologian,  traveller 
in  Sweden,  writer  on  papal  aggression  and  persecutions,  1798. 

Stearnc,  John,  LL.D.,  Irish  physician,  philologist,  theolog.,  6.  1022, 
d.  1669. 

Stearne,  John,  D.D.,  Irish  bishop  of  Dromore  1713,  Clogher  1717, 
writer  on  visitation  of  the  sick,  d.  1745. 

Stebbing,  Henry,  D.D.,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  controver- 
sialist, d.  1763. 

Stebbing,  Henry,  D.D.,  English  clergyman,  antiquary,  writer  on 

practical  religion,  b.  1716,  d.  1787. 
Stebbing,  Henry,  D.  I).,  English  clergyman,  biblical  commentator, 

biographer,  historian,  ]>oet,  critic,  b.  about  1800. 
Stedingk,  Curt  Bogislaus  Louis  Christopher,  count  von,  Swedish  licld- 

marshal  in  French  service,  diplomatist,      1746,  d.  1836. 
Stedman,  Edmund  Clarence,  American  poet,  journalist,  b.  1833. 
Stedman,  John,  Scutch  physician,  writer  on  physiology,  d.  1791. 
Stedman,  John  Gabriel,  Scotch  military  officer  in  Dutch  army,  writer 

on  negro  revolt  in  Surinam,  b.  1745,  d.  17'.»7. 
Stedman,  Rowland,  English  nonconformist  clergyman,  theologian, 

b.  16130,  d.  1673. 
Steele,  Anne,  English  poetess,  hymn-writer,  b.  1717,  d.  1778. 
Steele,  Lionel  Uniacke,  English  judge  at  Madras,  b.  1835,  (/.  1866. 
Steele,  liichavd,  English  nonconformist  clergyman,  writer  on  practical 

piety,  d.  1692. 
Steell,  John,  Scotch  sculptor,  b,  1804. 

Steenackers,  Francois  Frederic,  French  historian,  legislator,  b.  Lisbon 
1 830. 

StefFen,  William,  Prussian  military  officer  in  American  arm}',  philo- 
logist, writer  on  tactics  and  organisation,  b.  1815. 

Steggall,  John,  English  physician,  chemist,  toxicologist,  b.  about  1810. 

Steibelt,  Daniel,  German  musical  composer,  //.  1755,  d.  1823. 

Steifensand,  Franz  Xaver,  German  engraver,  6.  about  1820. 

Steiger,  Wilhelm,  German  pfotestant  minister,  biblical  expositor, 
b.  180!),  d.  18:36. 

Stein,  Laurent,  German  jurist,  economist,  b.  1813. 

Stein,  M.,  or  Ferhad  Pasha,  Hungarian  general  and  statesman  in 
Ottoman  service,  b.  1811,  d.  I860. 

Steinbriick,  Eduard,  German  painter  of  religious  and  mythological  sub- 
jects, b.  1802. 

Steiner,  Lewis  Henry,  American  physician,  chemist,  philanthropist, 
writer  on  christian  union,  b.  1827. 

Steinheil,  Louis  Charles  Auguste,  French  painter,  b.  1S14. 

Steinle,  Johann  Eduard,  German  historical  painter,  b.  1810. 

Steinmitz,  Andrew,  English  barrister,  writer  on  military  tactics,  on 
meteorology,  and  on  the  jesuits,  b.  about  1810. 

Steinmitz,  Carl  Friedrich  von,  Prussian  general,  1796. 

Stennett,  Joseph,  Eng.  pastor  of  seventh-day  baptist  congregation, 
theologian,  b.  166.!,  d.  1713. 

Stennett,  Samuel,  1).  1).,  English  baptist  minister,  theologian,  hymn- 
writer,  b.  1727,  d.  1795. 

Stephen,  Sir  Alfred,  English  barrister,  chief  justice  New  South  Wales 
1841-57,  b.  1802. 

Stephen  Franz  Victor,  archduke  of  Austria,  palatine  of  Hungary  1847, 

Austrian  field-marshal,  b.  1817,  d.  1867. 
Stephen,  Sir  George,  English  barrister,  jurist,  writer  against  slavery, 

b.  1794. 

Stephen,  Henry  John,  English  jurist,  writer  on  pleading,  and  on  the 

criminal  law,  b.  17*7,  d.  1864. 
Stephen,  James,  English  jurist,  master  in  chancery  1812-32,  enemy  of 

slavery,  writer  on  international  law,  /).  1759,  d.  1832. 
Stephen,  James  Fitzjames,  English  barrister,  metaphysician,  writer  on 

criminal  law,  b.  iS29. 
Stephen,  Thomas,  Scotch  episcopalian,  ecclesiastical  historian,  writer 

on  church  of  England  liturgy,  b.  1789. 
Stephen  de  la  Madelaine,  name  used  by  Etienne  Jean  Baptiste  Nicolas 

Madclaine,  French  musical  composer  and  writer,  b.  1801,  d.  1868. 
Stephens,  Alexander,  Scotch  historian,  biographer,  magazine  writer, 

//.  1757,  d.  1821. 

Stephens,  Alexander  Hamilton,  American  lawyer,  statesman,  vice- 
president  of  confederate  states  1861-5,  historical  writer,  b.  1812. 

Stephens,  Mrs.  Edward  (Ann  S.  Winterbothain),  American  novelist, 
historian,  translator,  writer  on  fancy  needlework,  b.  about  1809. 

Stephens,  Archibald  John,  English  jurist,  writer  on  ecclesiastical  law, 
and  on  the  book  of  common  prayer,  b.  17S6,  d.  1864. 

Stephens,  Edward  Bowring,  English  sculptor,  b.  about  1820. 

Stephens,  George,  English  novelist,  dramatist,  b.  1800,  d.  1851. 

Stephens,  Henry,  Scotch  agriculturist,  writer  on  husbandry,  b.  Bengal 
1795,  (/.  1874. 

Stephens,  James  Francis,  English  entomologist,  b.  1792,  d.  1853. 

Stephens,  Jeremiah,  Eng.  ecclesiastic,  archaeologist,  b.  1592,  d.  1664. 

Stephens,  John,  Eng.  roman  catholic,  antiquary,  philologist,  1726. 

Stephens,  John  Lloyd,  American  lawyer,  archaeologist,  traveller,  diplo- 
matist, b.  1805,  d.  1852. 

Stephens,  Robert,  English  barrister,  historiographer,  editor  of  Lord 
Bacon's  remains,  d.  1732. 

Stephens,  Thomas,  Welsh  philologist,  critic,  antiquary,  b.  about  1815. 

Stephens,  William,  English  clergyman,  writer  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  d.  1736. 


Stephens,  William,  English  M.P.  for  26  years,  president  of  Georgia 
colony  1743,  writer  on  Georgia,  b.  1671,  d.  1753. 

Stephenson,  Sir  Rowland  Macdonald,  English  civil  engineer,  con- 
structor of  railways  in  India,  scientific  writer,  b.  1808. 

Stephenson,  William,  English  journalist,  d.  Hull  1866. 

Stepney,  Arthur  St.  George.  Herbert,  English  colonel,  served  in  India 
and  the  Crimea,  d.  1867. 

Stepney,  Lady  (previously  Mrs.  Russell  Manners),  English  novelist,  b. 
about  1785,  d.  1845. 

Sterbini,  Pietro,  Roman  republican,  politician,  refugee  in  France,  poet, 
philosophical  writer,  b.  1795. 

Stern,  Daniel,  name  assumed  by  Marie  de  Flairgny,  comtesse  d'Agoult, 
French  novelist,  political  writer,  b.  1805. 

Sternberg,  Hei  r  von,  German  naturalist,  1838. 

Sterne,  Jaques,  LL.D.,  English  ecclesiastic,  theologian,  d.  1759. 

Sterne,  Richard,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Carlisle  about  1660,  arch- 
bishop of  York  1664,  metaphysician,  biblical  critic  and  expositor 
latin  poet,     1507,  d.  1683. 

Steuart,  Sir  Henry,  LL.D.,  Scotch  philologist,  critic,  writer  on  plant- 
ing and  transplanting  trees,  b.  about  1700,  d.  about  1780. 

Steuben,  Charles,  French  historical  and  portrait  painter,  ft.  Germany 
1791,  d,  1856. 

Steuben,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  August  von,  Prussian  lieutenant-general 

in  American  service,  writer  on  discipline,  d.  1794. 
Steven,  .1  ames,  D.  D.,  Scotch  presbytcrian  minister,  philanthropist,  a 

founder  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  b.  1761,  d.  1824. 
Steven,  Robert,  Scotch  leather  factor  in  London,  philanthropist,  a 

founder  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  b.  1754,  d.  1827. 
Steven,  William,  D.D.,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  Rotterdam  and 

Edinburgh,  governor  of  Heriot's  hospital,  historian,  educationist, 

b.  1796,  d.  1857. 

Stevens,  Abel,  D.D.,  American  methodist  pastor,  theologian,  historian 

of  niethodism,  b.  1815. 
Stevens,  Henry,  American  archaeologist,    bibliographer,    writer  on 

printing  for  the  blind,  /;.  1791,  d.  1867. 
Stevens,  Henry,  American  archaeologist,  bibliographer,  b.  1819. 
Stevens,  Isaac  Ingalis,  American  general,  military  writer,  geographical 

explorer,  b.  1817,  killed  in  battle  1862. 
Stevens,  John,  Eng.  military  officer,  philol.,  historian,  antiq.,  d.  1726. 
Stevens,  John,  American  inventor,  constructed  a  propeller  steam 

engine  in  1804,  b.  1749,  d.  1838. 
Stevens,  Robert  Livingstone,  American  inventor,  constructor  of  steam 

boats  and  steam  engines,  b.  1788,  d.  1856. 
Stevens,  William,  D.D.,  English  clergyman,  philologist,  theologian, 

b.  1732,  d.  1800. 

Stevens,  William  Bacon,  D.D.,  American  physician,  protestant  bishop 
of  Pennsylvania  1862,  theologian,  archaeologist,  b.  1815. 

Stevenson,  Alan,  Scotch  lighthouse;  engineer,  philologist,  poet,  b. 
1807,  d.  1865. 

Stevenson,  Duncan,  Scotch  publisher,  printer  to  Edinburgh  university 

1833-56,  stereotyper,  b.  1776,  d.  1867. 
Stevenson,  Janu  s  Cochran,  English  alderman,  member  of  council  of 

Glasgow  university,  M.P.,  b.  1825. 
Stevenson,  Sir  John  Andrew,  Irish  musical  composer,     1760,  d.  1833. 
Stevenson,  John  Hall,  English  satirist,  poet,  novelist,  b.  1718,  d.  1785. 
Stevenson,  Joseph,  English  clergyman,  archaeologist,  //.  about  1818. 
Stevenson,  Seth  William,  English  journalist,   traveller,  antiquary, 

b.  1784,  d.  1853. 

Stevenson,  William,  English  bookseller,  journalist,  archaeologist, 
b.  1750,  d.  1821. 

Stevenson,  William,  English  historian  of  agriculture  and  commerce, 
b.  1772,  d.  1829. 

Steward,  Mrs.  (Isabella  Travers),  Irish  novelist,  linguist,  poetess,  d.  1867. 
Stewardson,  Thomas,  American  physician,  writer  on  remittent  fever, 
//.  1807. 

Stewart,  Alexander,  LL.D.,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  philologist, 
writer  of  school  books,  b.  1781,  d.  1S62. 

Stewart,  Alexander  T.,  Irish  merchant  in  New  York,  sent  a  shipload 
of  provisions  to  lit  land  during  the  famine  of  1847,  b.  about  1803. 

Stewart,  Hon.  Charles  James,  D.D.,  Scotch  missionary,  philanthropist, 
bishop  of  Quebec  1826,  b.  1766,  d.  1837. 

Stewart,  Charles  Samuel,  D.D.,  Amer.  missionary,  traveller,  b.  1795. 

Stewart,  David,  Scotch  general,  writer  on  highlands,  governor  of  St. 
Lucia,  b.  1772,  d.  1820. 

Stewart,  Sir  Houston,  Scotch  admiral  (at  Sebastopol  1855),  adminis- 
trator, political  reformer,  b.  1791. 

Stewart,  James  Haldane,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  writer  on 
prayer  and  on  romanism,  d.  1855. 

Stewart,  Mark  John,  Scotch  barrister,  magistrate,  M.  P.,  b.  1835. 

Stewart,  Patrick,  Scotch  lieutenant-colonel,  military  engineer,  tele- 
graphist in  India,  b.  1833,  d.  1865. 

Stewart,  William  J.,  English  journalist,  novelist,  d.  1863.  . 

Stier,  Wilhelm,  German  architect,  b.  1799,  d.  1856. 

Stievenart,  Jean  Francois,  French  hellenist,  b.  1794,  d.  1860. 

Stifter,  Adolph,  German  novelist,  b.  1806,  d.  1868. 

Stigand,  William,  English  barrister,  traveller,  poet,  critic,  b.  1827. 

Stiles,  Ezra,  D.D.,  American  minister,  president  of  Yale  college 
1777-95,  orientalist,  theologian,  b.  1727,  d.  1795. 
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Stiles,  Henry  Reed,  American  physician,  topographer,  archaeologist, 
b.  1832. 

Stiles,  William  H.,  American  colonel  in  confederate  army,  diplomatist, 
historian,  b.  about  1805,  d.  1865. 

Stille,  Alfred,  American  physician,  med,  writer,  educationist,  b.  1813. 

Stille,  Charles  Janeway,  LL.D.,  American  economist,  writer  on  the 
United  States  sanitary  commission,  b.  1819. 

Stillington,  Robert,  English  bishop  of  Bath  and  "Wells  1466,  lord  chan- 
cellor 1467-75,  d.  1491. 

Stimpson,  William,  American  physician,  naturalist,  traveller,  b.  1832, 
d.  1872. 

Stimson,  Alexander  Lovett,  American  journalist,  novelist,  b.  1816. 
Stirbey,   Barbo  Demetrius  Bibesco,  prince,  hospodar  of  Wallachia 
1849-56,  b.  1801. 

Stirling,  James,  Scotch  artisan,  temperance  pioneer,  b.  1777,  d.  1856. 
Stirling,  Mrs.,  English  actress,  b.  1817. 

Stirling,  Patrick  James,  Scotch  economist,  jurist,  writer  on  the  effect 

of  the  discovery  of  gold,  b.  1S09. 
Stirling-Maxwell,  Sir  William,  bart.,  Scotch  philologist,  educationist, 

M.P.,  b.  1818. 

Stith,  "William,  American  episcopal  minister,  historian  of  Virginia, 
d.  1755. 

Stock,  Christian,  German  orientalist,  biblical  critic,  expositor,  b. 
1672,  d.  1733. 

Stockdale,  Percival,  English  clergyman,  biographer,  critic,  theologian, 
b.  1736,  d.  1811. 

Stocker,  Charles  William,  D.D.,  English  clergyman,  poet,  grammarian, 
classical  editor,  writer  on  the  Lord's  supper,  promoter  of  congrega- 
tional singing,  b.  1793. 

Stockfleth,  Niels  Joachim  Christian  Vibe,  Norwegian  protestant  pastor, 
theologian,  translator  of  the  gospels  into  the  Lapp  language,  b.  1787. 

Stockmar,  Christian  Friedrich,  baron  von,  German  statesman,  in  Ger- 
many and  England,  b.  1787,  d.  1863. 

Stocks,  John  Ellerton,  English  physician,  naturalist,  in  India, 
b.  1822,  d.  1854. 

Stockton,  Owen,  English  nonconformist  clergyman,  practical  and  de- 
votional writer,  >>.  1630,  d.  1680. 

Stockton,  Richard,  American  judge,  statesman,  b.  1730,  d.  1781. 

Stockton,  Thomas  Hewlings,  D.D.,  American  methodist  preacher, 
chaplain  U.  States  congress,  theolog.,  hymn-writer,  b.  1808,  d.  1868. 

Stodare,  Colonel,  English  conjuror,  b.  1831,  d.  1866. 

Stoddard,  David  Tappan,  American  missionary  to  the  Nestorians, 
philologist,  b.  1819,  d.  1857. 

Stoddard,  John  F.,  American  educationist,  mathematician,  b.  1825. 

Stoddard,  Richard  Henry,  American  poet,  critic,  b.  1S25. 

Stoddard,  Solomon,  American  minister,  theologian,  //.  1643,  d.  1729-30. 

Stoddart,  Charles,  English  lieutenant-colonel  in  India,  diplomatist, 
murdered  with  Captain  C'onolly  at  Bokhara,  1843. 

Stceber,  Adolphc,  Erench  pastor,  novelist,  poet,  antiquary,  b.  1810. 

Stoeber,  Auguste,  French  historian,  poet,  novelist,  antiquary,  b.  1808. 

Stoekhardt,  Julius  Adolph,  Saxon  chemist,  writer  on  organic  che- 
mistry, b.  1809. 

Stcever,  Martin  Luther,  LL.D.,  American  philologist,  historian  and 
biographer  of  the  American  lutheran  church,  critic,  b.  1820. 

Stokes,  Charles,  English  agriculturist,  b.  1786,  d.  1866. 

Stokes,  William,  LL.D.,  Irish  physician,  president  of  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, Ireland,  writer  on  pulmonary  disease,  b.  1804. 

Stolle,  Ludwig  Ferdinand,  Saxon  novelist,  humourist,  b.  1806. 

Stoltz,  Joseph  Alexis,  Fr.  physician,  anatom.,  medical  writer,  b.  1803. 

Stoltz,  (Hose  Niva,  called)  liosina,  Erench  singer,  b.  Spain  1813. 

Stolze,  Heinrich  August  Wilhelm,  German  stenographer,  b.  1794, 
d.  1867. 

Stonard,  John,  D.D.,  Eng.  clergyman,  theologian,  writer  on  prophecy, 
b.  1769,  d.  1849. 

Stone,  David,  Amer.  mercht.,  mercant.  writer  and  journalist,  b.  1817. 
Stone,  Edwin  Martin,  Amer.  congreg.  min.,  biographer,  hymn-writer, 
b.  about  1811. 

Stone,  George,  Irish  bishop  of  Fems  1740,  Kildare  1743,  Deny 
1745,  archbishop  of  Armagh  1747,  theologian,  d,  1765. 

Stone,  Henry,  English  painter  and  statuary,  1663. 

Stone,  John  Seely,  D.D.,  Amer.  episcopalian  minister,  writer  on  the 
church  and  the  sacraments,  b.  1795. 

Stone,  Samuel.  Eng.  congreg.  min.  in  Amer.,  theolog.,  d.  1663. 

Stone,  S.,  Eng.  entomologist,  archaeologist,  b.  1812,  d.  1866. 

Stone,  Thomas,  Amer.  lawyer,  legislator,  statesm.,  b.  1743,  d.  17S7. 

Stone,  William  Leete,  Amer.  printer,  journalist,  b.  1793,  d.  1844. 

Stone,  William  Murray,  D.I).,  Amer.  bishop  of  Maryland  1830,  theo- 
logian, b.  1779,  d.  1837. 

Stonehurst,  William  Brocklohnrst,  D.C.L.,  English  ecclesiastic, 
archaeologist,  d.  1862. 

Stoneman,  George,  American  federal  general  of  cavalry  1861,  b.  about 
1826. 

Stonhouse.  Sir  Timothy,  English  actuary,  accountant  general  of 

Madras,  //.  1 799,  d.  1866. 
Stonor,  Alban  Charles,  English  barrister,  solicitor  general,  Tasmania, 

b.  1817,  1866. 

Stonore,  John  de,  English  justice  of  common  pleas  1320, chief-justice 
1329-40,  1342-54,  d.  1854. 


Stopford,  Edward,  LL.D.,   Irish  bishop  of  Meath,  18 12,  theologian, 

writer  on  the  Sabbath,  d.  1850. 
Stopindon,    John,   English  ecclesiastic,  master  of  the  mils  1438, 

diplomatist,  d,  1447. 
Storch,  Heinrich  Friedrich  von,  German  political  economist,  in 

Russia,  b.  1766,  d.  1835. 
Storch,  Ludwig,  German  historian,  novelist,  b.  1803. 
Storer,  George,  English  agriculturist,  M.P.,  b.  1814. 
Storer,  Henry  Sargent,  English  architectural  draughtsman,  engraver, 

d.  1837. 

Storer,  James  Sargent,  English  engraver,  b,  1771,  d.  1853. 
Storer,  Thomas,  English  poet,  antiquary,  biographer,  d.  1604. 
Stork,  Theophilus,  D.D.,  American  lutheran  pastor,  biographer,  biblical 

expositor,  writer  for  children,  b.  1815. 
Storks,  Henry,  English  serjeant-at-law,  county  court  judge,  b.  1779, 

d.  Paris  1866. 

Storks,  Sir  Henry,  English  military  administrator,  governor  and  special 

commissioner  in  Jamaica  1865,  b.  1811. 
Storks,  John  K. ,  English  physician,  botanist,  b.  1822,  d.  1854. 
Storr,  Theophilus  Christian,  German  lutheran  theologian,  biblical 

expositor,  b.  1746,  d.  1805. 
Storrs,  Richard  Salter,  D.D.,  American  congregational  minister,  theo- 
logian, metaphysician,  critic,  b.  1787,  d.  1873. 
Story,  Robert,  English  poet,  song-writer,  dramatist,  6.  1795. 
Story,  Robert  Herbert,  Scotch  presbyterian   minister,  biographer, 

devotional  writer,  b.  about  1815. 
Story,  Thomas.  English  quaker  preacher,  traveller,  autobiographer, 

6.  about  1667,  d.  1742. 
Story,  William  Wetmore,  American  poet,  jurist,  biographer,  sculptor, 

in  Italy,  writer  on  Rome,  b.  1819. 
Stouford,  John  de,  Eng.  justice  of  common  pleas  1342,  d.  about  1372. 
Stoughton,  John,  D.D.,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  prac  tical  and 

devotional  writer,  d.  1639. 
Stoughton,  John,  D.D.,  English  congregational  minister,  historian, 

theologian,  b.  about  1810. 
Stourdza,  Michel,  Moldavian  hospodar  1834-49,  b.  1795. 
Stourton,  William  Stourton,  17th  baron,  English  peer,  agricultural 

writer,  b.  1776,  succ.  1816,  d.  1846. 
Stovel,  Charles,  English  baptist  minister,  theologian,  writer  on  popery, 

and  on  baptism,  temperance  reformer,  b.  about  1810. 
Stow,  Baron,  D.D.,  American  baptist  minister,  biographer,  writer  on 

missions,  b.  1801,  d.  1869. 
Stow,  David,  Scotch  educationist,  master  of  Glasgow  normal  school, 

b.  1793,  d:  1864. 

Stowe,  Calvin  Ellis,  D.D.,  American  philologist,  theologian,  biblical 
critic,  temperance  reformer,  b.  1802. 

Stowe,  William  Henry,  English  journalist,  b.  1825,  d.  1855. 

Stowell,  Hugh,  English  ecclesiastic,  poet,  biographer,  theologian, 
writer  on  romanism,  b.  1799,  d.  1865. 

Stowell,  William  Hendry,  English  congregational  minister,  theo- 
logian, historian,  biographer,  d.  1857. 

Stower,  Charles,  English  printer,  writer  on  technicalities  of  the  trade, 
5.  1779,  d.  1816. 

Slrack,  Johann  Heinrich,  German  architect,  b.  1806. 

Strachan,  John,  D.D.,  Scotch  bishop  of  Toronto  1839,  educationist, 
writer  on  emigration,  and  on  the  church  in  Canada,  b.  1  778,  d.  lStiz! 

Strachan,  Sir  Richard  John,  bart.,  Scotch  admiral,  b.  1760,  d.  1828. ' 

Stradling,  Sir  Edward,  Welsh  grammarian,  d.  1603. 

Strahan,  William,  Scotch  printer,  author,  editor,  in  London  b  1715 
d.  1785. 

Straight,  Douglas,  English  barrister,  M.P.  1870-73,  b.  1844. 

Strain,  Isaac  G.,  Amer.  naval  officer,  geograph.  explorer,  6. 1821,^.1857. 

Strang,  John,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  philologist,  biblical  critic, 

principal  of  Glasgow  university,  b.  1584,  d.  1654. 
Strang,  John,  LL.D.,  Scotch  statistical  writer,  traveller,  b.  1795,  d.  1863. 
Strange,  Sir  John,  English  master  of  the  rolls  1750,  jurist,  j\J  P 

b.  1696,  d.  1754. 

Strange,  John,  LL.D.,  Eng.  diplomatist,  antiq.,  b.  1732,  d.  1799. 

Strangford,  George  Augustus  Frederick  Percy  Sydney  Smythe,  7th 
visi  t.,  Ir.  peer,  critic,  essayist,  statesm.,  ft.  Stockholm  1S18,  d.  1857. 

Strangford,  Percy  E.  Algernon  F.  W.  S.  Smythe,  8th  viscount,  En", 
peer,  diplomatist,  orientalist,  b.  St.  Petersburg  1825,  d.  1869. 

Stratford,  or  Lechmere,  Edmund,  D.D.,  English  rom.  catholic  theo- 
logian, metaphysician,  d.  Douai  1640. 

Stratford,  John  de,  English  bishop  of  Winchester  1323,  chancellor 
1330-34,  1335-37,  ahp.  of  Canterbury  1333,  diplomatist,  d.  1:34s. 

Stratford,  Nicholas,  Eng.  bishop  of  Chester  1689,  theologian,  writer 
on  romanism,  b.  1633,  d.  1707. 

Stratford,  Robert  de,  English  chancellor  of  exchequer  1331  chan- 
cellor 1337-8,  134n,  bp.  of  Chichester  1337,  diplomatist,  d.  1362. 

Stratford,  W.  S.,  English  naval  lieutenant,  mathematician,  editor 
of  Nautical  almanac,  b.  1790,  d.  1S53. 

Stratten,  James,  Eng.  congregat.  minister,  theolog.,  b.  about  1800. 

Stratton,  Thomas,  Scotch  physician,  staff-surgeon  in  navy,  writer  on 
antiquity  of  the  gaelic  language,  b.  1816. 

Straube,  Adolphc,  German  sculptor,  b.  1810,  d.  1839. 

Strauchius,  .Egidius,  Germ,  lutheran  theolog.,  arclueol., b,  1632,  d.  1682. 

Strauss,  Agnes  Schebest,  Germ,  dramatic  singer,  b.  1815,  d.  1870. 


STRAUSS. 


SUNDEVALL. 


Strauss,  Friedrich  Adolph,  German  protestant  theologian,  traveller  in 
the  East,  b.  1817. 

Strauss,  Gerhard  Friedrich  Abraham,  German  protestant  theologian, 

b.  1786,  d.  1863. 
Strauss,  Isaac,  French  musician,  b.  1806. 

Streatfleld,  Thomas,  Eng.  clcrgym.,  topogr.,  dramat.,  b.  1777,  c£.  1848. 

Strecker,  Adolph,  German  chemist,  d.  1872. 

Street,  Alfred  Billings,  American  poet,  biographer,  b.  1811. 

Street,  Augustus  liussell,  American  educationist,  founder  of  professor- 
ships, b.  1791,  d.  1866. 

Street,  Sir  Thomas,  English  judge  of  exchequer  1681,  common  pleas 
1681-8,  b.  1625,  d.  1696. 

Strickland,  John,  English  nonconformist  clergyman,  member  of  West- 
minster assembly  of  divines,  theologian,  b.  1601,  d.  1670. 

Strickland,  William  P.,  D.D.,  Ainer.  methodist  minister,  biographer, 
editor,  historian  of  American  Bible  Society,  b.  1809. 

Stringer,  Sir  Thomas,  Eng.  judge  of  king's  bench  1688,  d.  16S9. 

Stringham,  James,  Ainer.  physician,  chemist,  medical  jurist,  b.  about 
1775,  d.  1817. 

Strinholm,  Anders  Magnus,  Swedish  historian,  b.  1786,  d.  1862. 
Stroganoff,  Alexander  von,  liuss.  artillery  gen.,  statesm.,  b.  about  1805. 
StroganofF,  Alexis,  Russian  diplomatist,  b.  1808. 
StroganorT,  Gregor  Alexaudrowitch  von,  Russian  statesman,  b.  1770, 
d.  1857. 

StroganorT,  Sergius  von,  Russian  general,  antiquarian,  economist, 
philanthropist,  b.  about  1803. 

Strojev,  Sergiev  Mikhailovitch,  Bussian  historian,  b.  1815,  d.  1810. 

Stromeyer,  Georg  Friedrich  Ludwig,  Hanoverian  surgeon,  writer  on 
typhus,  and  on  cholera,  b.  1801. 

Strong,  Caleb,  LL.D.,  American  lawyer,  legislator,  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, b.  1745,  d.  1819. 

Strong,  Cyprian,  D.D.,  Amer.  congreg.  min.,  theolog.,  b.  1744, d.  1811. 

Strong,  James,  Amer.  methodist  minist.,  bfbl.  critic,  expositor,  b.  1822. 

Strong,  Nathan,  D.D.,  American  congregational  minister,  theologian, 
critic,  hymn-writer,  b.  1748,  d.  1816. 

Strong,  Nehemiah,  Amer.  mathematician,  astronomer,  b.  1727,^.1807. 

Strong,  Theodore,  EE.]).,  American  mathematician,  writer  on  algebra, 
b.  1790,  d.  1869. 

Strong,  Titus,  D.  D.,  American  episcopalian  minister,  theologian, 
educationist,  b.  1787,  d.  1855. 

Strong,  William,  English  clergyman,  independent  minister  in  West- 
minster abbey  1650,  theologian,  d.  1654. 

Stroobant,  Francois,  Belgian  landscape  painter,  b.  1819. 

Stroud,  George  M.,  American  judge,  writer  on  law  of  slavery,  philan- 
thropist, b.  1795. 

Stroud,  William,  English  physician,  hellcnist,  biblical  critic,  writer  on 
physical  cause  of  the  death  of  Christ,  b.  1800,  d.  1860. 

Struthers,  Gaviu,  D.D.,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  biographer, 
theologian,  historian  of  Relief  Church,  b.  1791,  d.  1858. 

Struthers,  John,  Scotch  corrector  of  the  press,  poet,  historian,  bio- 
grapher, autobiographer,  b.  1776,  d.  1853. 

Strutt,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Eng.  novelist,  traveller,  essayist,  b.  ab.  1788. 

Strutt,  Joseph,  English  antiquary,  b.  1747,  d.  1802. 

Strutt,  Joseph,  English  printer,  author  of  commonplace  book  to  the 
holy  scriptures,  b.  1775,  d.  1833. 

Struve,  Friedrich  Adolph  August,  Saxon  physician,  mineralogist, 
6.  1781,  (/.  1840. 

Struve,  Gustav,  German  statesman,  writer  on  phrenology,  b.  1805. 

Struve,  Henri,  Swiss  chemist,  mineralogist,  b.  1751,  d.  1826. 

Stryker,  James,  American  judge,  annalist,  critic,  b.  1792,  d.  1S64. 

Strzelecki,  Sir  Paul  Edmund  de,  Polish  count,  explorer  in  Australia 
and  Tasmania,  b.  1796,  d.  1873. 

Stuart,  Alexander  Moody,  D.D.,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  theo- 
logian, biographer,  b.  about  1810. 

Stuart,  Andrew,  Canadian  barrister,  economist,  b.  1786,  d.  1840. 

Stuart,  Sir  Charles,  Scotch  general  (in  Peninsula  and  Mediterranean), 
b.  1753,  d,  1801. 

Stuart,  Charles  B.,  American  engineer,  naval  constructor,  b.  1814. 

Stuart,  Charles  Edward  (or  Hay  Allan),  alleged  grandson  of  the  pre- 
tender, Charles  Stuart,  b.  about  1793. 

Stuart,  Charles  Stuart,  1st  baron,  Scotch  peer  of  United  Kingdom, 
diplomatist,  d.  1845. 

Stuart,  Daniel,  Scotch  journalist  in  London,  economist,  6.  1766, 
d.  1846. 

Stuart,  Lord  Dudley  Coutts,  English  political  reformer,  philanthropist, 
M.P.,  friend  of  Poland,  b.  1803,  d,  Stockholm  1854. 

Stuart,  Isaac  William,  American  philologist,  orator,  biographer,  trans- 
lator, b.  1809,  d.  1861. 

Stuart,  James,  of  Duncarn,  Scotch  journalist  in  London,  traveller  in 
America,  d.  1840. 

Stuart,  James  Frederick  Dudley  Crichton,  Scotch  lord-lieutenant  of 
Buteshire,  legislator,  political  reformer,  b.  1824. 

Stuart,  John,  Scotch  hellcnist,  biographer,  antiquary,  b.  1751,  d.  1827. 

Stuart,  Sir  John,  Scotch  vice-chancellor  1852,  M.P.  1847-52,  b.  1793. 

Stuart,  John  M'Douall.  Scotch  Australian  explorer,  b.  1815,  d.  1866. 

Stuart,  John  Sobieski  Stolberg  (or  Hay  Allan),  alleged  grandson  of 
the  pretender,  Charles  Edward,  writer  on  highland  clans  and 
tartans,  and  on  deer-stalking,  b.  about  1790,  d.  1872. 


Stuart,  Moses,  American  orientalist,  biblical  commentator,  writer  on 
prophecy  and  on  the  atonement,  b.  1780,  d.  1852. 

Stuart,  Lord  Patrick  James  Herbert  Crichton,  Scotch  political  re- 
former, M.P.,  b.  1794,  d.  1859. 

Stuart,  Robert,  Scotch  bookseller,  antiquary,  d.  1848. 

Stuart,  Hon.  William,  Scotch  bishop  of  St.  David's,  archbishop  of 
Armagh  1800,  b.  1755,  d.  1822. 

Stuart  de  Rothsay,  Charles  Stuart,  baron,  English  peer,  diplomatist; 
b.  1779,  d.  1845. 

Stuart-Wortley,  Lady  Emmeline,  English  poetess,  writer  of  books  of 

travel,  b.  1800,  d.  1855. 
Stuart-Wortley,   James  Archibald,  English  banister,  recorder  of 

London  1850,  b.  1805. 
Stubbes,  John,  English  political  writer,  b.  about  1541,  d.  about  1600. 
Stubbs,  William,  English  clergyman,  archaeologist,  historian,  b.  1825. 
Stuber,  Henry,  American  physician,  writer  on  Franklin's  discoveries 

in  electricity,  b.  about  1770,  d.  about  1792. 
Stuckenburg,  J.  H.  W.,  Hanoverian  lutheran  minister  in  America, 

writer  on  German  rationalism,  b.  1835. 
Studer,  Bernard,  Swiss.geologist,  geographer,  mathematician,  b.  1794. 
Studly,  John,  English  military  officer,  poet,  translator  of  Seneca's 

tragedies,  d.  1590. 
Sturge,  Joseph,  English  merchant,  promoter  of  anti-slavery,  peace, 

temperance,  and  political  reforms,  b.  1793,  d.  1859. 
Sturm,  Johannes  Wilhelm,  German  botanist,  b.  1808,  d.  1865. 
Sturt,  Charles  H.,  English  captain  in  army,  explorer  in  Australia, 

b.  about  1800,  d.  1869. 
Sturt,  Henry  Charles,  English  archaeologist,  b.  1795,  d.  1866. 
Sturt,  Henry  Gerard,  English  magistrate,  M.P.,  b.  1825. 
Sturt,  John,  English  engraver,  archaeologist,  6.  1658,  d.  1730. 
Sturtevant,  Julian  M.,  D.D.,  American  mathematician,  b.  1805. 
Sturtzenbecher,  Oscar  Patrick,  Swedish  novelist,  journalist,  philologist, 

advocate  of  Scandinavian  unity,  b.  1811. 
Stutterheim,  A.  Richard  von,  Prussian  general,  commander  of  German 

legion  in  Crimean  war  1855,  b.  1808,  d.  1872. 
Stiive,  JohannCarl  Bertram,  Hanoverian  barrister,  statesman,  b.  1798. 
Styles,  John,  D.D.,  Eng.  congreg  minis.,  biblical  critic,  writer  again* 

the  theatre  and  against  cruelty  to  animals,  b.  1790,  d.  1860. 
Sue,  Nicolas,  French  sculptor,  b.  1802,  d.  1855. 

Suckan,  William  de,  French  grammarian,  translator,  b.  Germany, 

d.  1866. 

Sudbury,  Simon  de,  English  bishop  of  London  1361,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  1375,  chancellor  1379-81,  beheaded  by  Wat  Tyler  1381. 

Sue,  Jean  Barthelemi,  French  grammarian,  author  of  school-books,  in 
America,  b.  1806. 

Suett,  Richard,  English  comedian,  b.  1758,  d.  1805. 

Suffolk,  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of,  Eng.  statesman,  diplomat,  d.  1545. 

Suffolk,  Michael  de  la  Pole,  earl  of,  English  military  and  naval  com- 
mander, diplomatist,  chancellor  1383-6,  tried  for  treason  and  found 
guilty  1388,  d.  Paris  1389. 

Suffolk,  William  de  la  Pole,  duke  of,  English  military  commander  in 
France,  beheaded  for  treason  1450. 

Sulivan,  Sir  Richard  Joseph,  Irish  writer  on  East  Indian  history  and 
politics,  traveller,  M.P.,  d.  1806. 

Sullivan,  Alexander  Martin,  Irish  journalist,  historian,  M.P.,  advocate 
of  'home  rule,'  b.  1830. 

Sullivan,  Arthur  S.,  English  musical  compose]-,  b.  about  1815. 

Sullivan,  Barry,  English  actor  in  England,  Scotland,  America,  ai  d 
Australia,  b.  1824. 

Sullivan,  Edward,  Irish  barrister,  solicitor-general  for  Ireland  1865-6, 
6.  1822. 

Sullivan,  James,  LL.D.,  American  jurist,  archaeologist,  governor  of 

Massachusetts,  b.  1744,  d.  180S. 
Sullivan,  John,  Amer.  legislator,  judge,  military  commander,  d.  1795. 
Sullivan,  John  Laugdon,  American  physician,  engineer,  inventor, 

b.  1777,  d.  1865. 

Sullivan,  John  T.  S.,  American  song-writer,  translator  from  German, 
b.  1813,  d.  1848. 

Sullivan,  Robert,  LL.D.,  Irish  barrister,  educationist,  author  of  school 

books,  b.  about  1828. 
Sullivan,  William,  LL.D.,  American  barrister,  biographer,  author  of 

school  books,  b.  1774,  d.  1S39. 
Sullivant,  William  Starling,  LL.D.,  American  naturalist,  b.  1803. 
Sulyard,  Sir  John,  English  judge  of  king's  bench  1484,  d.  1488. 
Summerfield,  John,  English  methodist  preacher  in  America,  b.  1798, 

d,  1825. 

Summers,  James,  English  philologist,  bibliographer,  writer  on  Chine- 
language,  b.  about  1815. 

Summers,  Thomas  Osmond,  D.D.,  English  methodist  minister  > 
America,  missionary  to  Texas,  theologian,  editor,  b.  1812. 

Sumner,  Charles  Piuckney,  American  army  officer,  poet,  cssayis 
b.  1776,  d.  1839.  * 

Sumner,  George,  American  botanist,  b.  1793,  d.  1855. 

Sumner,  George,  American  traveller,  jurist,  orator,  philanthn 
b.  1817,  d.  1855. 

Sunderland,  La  Roy,  American  methodist  preacher,  psychology 

writer  against  slavery  and  intemperance,  b.  1804. 
Sundevall,  Karel  Jakob,  Ph.  D.,  Swedish  naturalist  i.  1301. 


SUPERVILLE. 


TAILLEFER. 


it 


Superville,  Daniel  de,  French  minister  of  Walloon  church,  Rotterdam, 
theologian,  b.  1657,  d.  1728. 

Surenne.  Gabriel,  French  grammarian,  author  of  class-books,  at  Edin- 
burgh, b.  about  1S10. 

Surin,  Jean  Joseph,  French  jesuit,  ascetic  writer,  b.  1600,  d.  1665. 

Surius,  Laurent,  Germ,  carthusian  monk,  biographer,  b.  1522,  d.  1578. 

Suriwongs,  Plraya  Montree,  Siamese  diplomatist,  statesman,  b.  1821, 
d.  1866. 

Surman,  Joseph,  English  musical  composer  and  conductor,  founder  of 

Exeter  Hall  oratorios,  b.  1795,  d,  1871. 
Surtees.  Robert,  English  archaeologist,  b.  1779,  d.  183-fc 
Surtees,  Sir  Stephenson  Yilliers,  D.C.L.,  English  chief  justice  of 

Mauritius  1835-60,  b.  1803,  d.  1867. 
Surtees,  William  Edward,  D.C.L.,  English  barrister,  poet,  biographer, 

genealogist,  b.  about  1810. 
Surville,  Madame  (Laure  de  Balzac),  French  biographer,  writer  of  tales 

for  the  young,  b.  1800. 
Sutcliffe,  Matthew,  LL.D.,  English  ecclesiastic,  writer  on  church 

government  and  against  romanism,  d.  1629. 
Sutcliffe,  Thomas,  English  landscape  painter  in  water-colours,  d.  1871. 
Suter,  Andrew  Burn,  D.D..  English  bishop  of  Nelson,  New  Zealand, 

1866,  theologian,  b.  1830. 
Suther,  T.  G.,  Scotch  bishop  of  Aberdeen  and  Orkney  1857,  b.  1812. 
Sutherland,  Alexander  John,  English  physician,  writer  on  insanity, 

b.  1811,  d.  1867. 

Sutherland,  George  Granville  Leveson  Gower,  duke  of,  English  peer, 

statesman,  art-collector,  b.  1758,  d.  1833. 
Sutherland,  George  Granville  William  Sutherland  Leveson  Gower,  3rd 

duke  of,  Scotch  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  economist,  philan- 
thropist, b.  1828,  succeeded  1861. 
Sutherland,  Harriet  Elizabeth  Georgiana  Howard,  duchess  dowager  of, 

Scotch  peeress,  philanthropist,  b.  1806,  d.  1868. 
Sutherland,  John,  Scotch  physician,  medical  superintendent  of  Board 

of  Health,  b.  about  1807. " 
Sutton,  Charles  Manners,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Norwich  1792, 

archbp.  of  Canterbury  1805,  theolog.,  naturalist,  b.  1755,  d.  1828. 
Sutton,  Christopher,  English  ecclesiastic,  theologian,  devotional  writer, 

b.  about  1564,  d.  1629. 
Sutton,  Elias  de,  Euglish  judge  of  king's  bench  1285,  d.  1289. 
Sutton,  Thomas,  English  lawyer,  proprietor  of  coal  mines,  founder  of 

Charterhouse  school,  London,  b.  1532,  d.  1611. 
Sutton,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Eng.  clergyman,  preacher,  biblical  expositor, 

b.  1585,  d.  1623. 
Buys,  Tilman  Francois,  Belgian  architect,  b.  1783,  d.  1861. 
Suzor,  Lieut. -colonel,  Canadian  officer  of  militia,  military  writer, 

b.  1834,  d.  1866. 
Svinin,  Paul  P.,  Russian  topographer,  b.  1787,  d.  1839. 
Swadlin,  Thomas,  D.D.,  English  clergyman,  preacher,  devotional 

writer,  royalist,  b.  1599,  d.  1669. 
Swain,  Joseph,  English  baptist  minister,  hymn-writer,  theologian, 

b.  1761,  d.  1796. 
Swaine,  John,  English  engraver,  b.  1775,  d.  1860. 
Swan,  Joseph,  Scotch  engraver,  b.  about  1799. 

Swan,  Joseph,  English  physician,  anatomist,  writer  on  the  brain  and 
nerves,  b.  1790. 

Swan,  William,  Scotch  congregational  minister,  missionary  to  Siberia, 
philologist,  writer  on  missions,  b.  1791,  d.  1866. 

Swan,  William  D.,  American  bookseller,  author  of  school  class- books, 
b.  1809,  d.  1864. 

Swart,  Jacob,  Dutch  geographer,  b.  1796,  d.  18C6. 

Sweetser,  William,  American  physician,  writer  on  croup,  on  consump- 
tion, and  on  intemperance,  b.  1797. 


Swereford,  Alexander  de,  English  ecclesiastic,  judge  of  exchequer  1234, 
ai'chaiologist,  d.  1216. 

Swett,  Samuel,  American  colonel,  military  writer,  b.  1782,  d.  1866. 

Swift,  Joseph  Gardner,  American  general,  engineer  of  military,  har- 
bour, and  railway  works,  diplomatist,  b.  1783. 

Swift,  Zcphaniah,  LL.D.,  Amcr.  judge  supreme  court  of  Connecticut, 
author  of  digest  of  the  State  laws,  b.  1759,  d.  1823. 

Swinburne,  Henry,  LL.D.,  English  jurist,  writer  on  wills  and  on 
matrimonial  contracts,  (/.  about  1624. 

Swinnock,  George,  English  nonconformist  minister,  writer  on  practical 
piety,  d.  1073. 

Swinton,  Archibald,  Scotch  jurist,  prof,  of  civil  law,  b.  about  1804. 
Swinton,  John,  Eng.  clergyman,  philolog.",  antiq.,  b.  1703,  d.  1777. 
Swinton,  William,  Scotch  journalist,  philologist,  military  historian 

and  critic,  in  America,  b.  1833. 
Switzer,  Stephen,  English  gardener,  hydraulic  engineer,  d.  1745. 
Sybel,  Heinrich  von,  German  historian,  b.  1817. 

Sydall,  Elias,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  St.  David's  April  1731,  Glou- 
cester November  1731,  theologian,  d.  1733. 
Sydenham,  Humphrey,  Eng.  clergyman,  preacher,  theolog.,  d.  1650. 
Sydenham,  Richard,  Eng.  judge  of  common  pleas  1388,  d.  about  1390. 
Sydney,  John  Robert  Townshend,  1st  earl,  English  peer  of  (heat 

Britain,  lord  chamberlain,  b.  1805,  succ.  1831. 
Sydney,  Sir  William  Robert,  English  jurist,  writer  on  jurisdiction  of 

house  of  lords,  b.  1787,  d.  1866. 
Sydow,  Theodor  Emilius  von,  German  lieut.-col.,  geographer,  b.  1812. 
Sykes,  Arthur  Ashley,  D.D.,  English  ecclesiastic,  theologian,  writer  on 

christian  evidences,  b.  about  1684,  d.  1756. 
Sykes,  Godfrey,  English  decorative  artist,  sculptor,  modeller,  painter 

b.  about  1825,  d.  1866. 
Sykes,  William  Henry,  English  colonel  in  Bombay  army,  chairman  of 

East  India  Company  1856-7,  orientalist,  member  of  Indian  Council 

M.P.,  b.  1790,  d.  1872. 
Sylla,  Lucius  Cornelius,  Roman  consul,  b.  137  B.C.,  d.  78  B.C. 
Sylvester,  Matthew,  English  nonconformist  clergyman,  theologian, 

biographer,  d.  1708. 
Syme,  Patrick,  Scotch  flower-painter,  naturalist,  b.  about  1780. 
Symes,  Michael,  English  army  officer,  diplomatist,  writer  on  kingdom 

of  Ava,  d.  1809. 

Symington,  William,  D.D.,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  writer  on 
the  atonement,  historical  essayist,  b.  1796,  d.  1862. 

Symmons,  Charles,  D.D.,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  biographer, 
translator  of  yEneid,  b.  1749,  d.  1826. 

Symons,  Jellingcr  Cookson,  English  barrister,  educationist,  b.  1809, 
d.  1860. 

Synan,  Edward  John,  Irish  barrister,  magistrate,  M. P.,  b.  1820. 

Synge,  Edward,  D.D.,  Irish  bishop  of  Raphoe  1714,  archbishop  of 
Tuam  1716,  writer  on  practical  religion,  b.  1659,  d.  1741. 

Sypher,  Josiah  R.,  American  journalist,  author  of  school  histories, 
temperance  reformer,  b.  1832. 

Szalay,  Ladislaus  von,  Hungarian  statesman,  b.  1813,  d.  1864. 

Szalkai,  Anthon,  Hungarian  dramatic  poet,  d.  1804. 

Szarvady,  Frederick,  Hungarian  liberal  politician,  journalist,  trans- 
lator, b.  1822. 

Szarvady,  Madame  (Wilhelmina  Clauss),  Bohemian  pianist,  musical 

composer,  b.  1834. 
Szemere,  Bartholomnsus,  Hungarian  jurist,  journalist,  b.  1812,  d.  1865. 
Szemere,  Nikolas,  Hungarian  philologist,  translator,  b.  1804. 
Szemere,  Paul,  Hungarian  philologist,  b.  1785,  d.  1861. 
Szigligeti,  for  Szatmary,  Joseph,  Hungarian  dramatic  poet,  b.  1811. 
Szyrma,  Each,  Polish  colonel  in  revolutionary  forces,  translator  from 

English,  historical  writer,  d.  England  I860. 
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Taafe,  Eduard  von,  Austrian  statesman,  b*  1832. 

Taaffe,  Charles  Rudolph  Joseph  Francis  Clement  Taaffe,  10th  visct., 
Irish  peer,  chamberlain  to  emperor  of  Austria,  b.  1823,  succeeded 
1855. 

Tabinus,  Johannes,  German  theologian,  orientalist,  b.  1646,  d.  1695. 

Taboada,  Antonin,  Argentine  general,  statesman,  b.  1815. 

Tacca,  Pietro  Giacomo,  Italian  sculptor,  d.  1640. 

Tache,  Sir  Etienne  Paschal,  Canadian  physician,  statesman,  writer  on 

organisation  of  volunteers,  b.  1795,  d.  1865. 
Tache,  Jean  Charles,  Canadian  physician,  political  writer,  dramatist, 

b.  1821. 

Taddei,  Giovacchino,  Florentine  physician,  chemist,  d.  1860. 

Tadolini,  Adami,  Italian  sculptor,  b.  1789. 

Tadolini,  Eugenia,  Sigbora,  Italian  vocalist,  b.  ab.  1810. 

Tadolini,  Giovanni,  Bolognese  opera  composer,  b.  1793,  d.  1872. 

Tafel,  Johann  Friedrich  Leonhard,  Ph.D.,  German  philologist,  gram- 
marian, translator,  in  America  from  1853,  b.  1800. 

Tafel,  Rudolph  Leonhard,  Ph.D.,  German  philologist,  grammarian, 
critic,  in  America  from  1847,  b.  1831. 

Tafingor,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  jurist,  b.  1726,  (/.  1777. 


Tafinger,  Wilhelm  Gottlieb,  German  jurist,  b.  1760,  d.  1S13. 

Taft,  Jonathan,  American  dentist,  writer  on  operative  dentistry'  b.  1820 

Taggart,  Cynthia,  American  poetess,  b.  1801,  d.  1849. 

Tagliasacchi,    Giovanni    Battista,    Italian   portrait  and  historical 

painter,  d.  about  1737. 
Taglioni,  Filippo,  Italian  dancer,  theatrical  manager,  b.  1777  d.  1871 
Taglioni,  Maria,  countess  de  Voisius,  dancer,  retired  from  the  staec 

1847  ;  b.  Stockholm  1804.  '° 
Taglioni,  Maria,  Italian  ballet  dancer,  b.  about  1830. 
Taglioni,  Paolo,  Italian  dancer,  ballet-composer,  manager  b.  1S08. 
Tailby,  John,  English  historian,  b.  1732,  d.  1781.  • 
Tailby,  John,  English  historian,  b.  1759,  d.  1815. 
Taillade,  (for  Tailliade),  Paul  Felix,  French  actor,  b.  1827. 
Taillandier,  Alphonse  Honord,  Fr.  jurist,  antiquary,  b.  1797  d.  1S07 
Taillandier,  Edouard,  French  magistrate,  economist,  fr.  lsio'. 
Taillandier,  Saiiit-lie'ne  (for  Rene  Gaspard  Ernest),  French  poet  hi  ; 

torian,  bibliographer,  critic,  b.  1817.  ' 
Tailla3son,  Jean  Joseph,  French  painter,  b.  1746,  d.  1S09. 
Taillcfer,  Louis  August  Horace  Sydnev  Timoleonl  French  phvsici  i" 

statesman,  b.  1802,  d.  1868.  ly  73 
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Tailliar,  Eugene  Francois  Joseph,  French  jurist,  antiquary,  agricultur- 
ist, h.  1803. 

Tait,  James  Haldane,  Scotch  admiral,  b.  1770,  d.  1845. 

Tait,  John  1!.,  American  artist,  poet,  b.  1834. 

Tait,  Peter  Guthrie,  Scotch  metaphysician,  physicist,  b.  about  1815. 

Talami,  Orazio,  Italian  painter,  b.  1025,  (/.  1706. 

Talandier,  Marie  Claude  Fdlix,  French  general,  b.  1700,  d.  1859. 

Talbot,  Catherine,  English  essayist,  poetess,  b.  1,720,  d.  1770. 

Talbot,  Charles  Talbot,  baton,  English  peer  of  Great  Britain,  lord 

chancellor  1738-7,  6.  1684,  d.  1737. 
Talbot,  Christopher  Ilicc  Manscl,  English  economist,  lord-lieutenant  of 

Glamorgan  county,  M.P.  from  1830,  6.  1801. 
Talbot,  ( Denis   Stanislas  Montalant,   otherwise,)   French  comedian, 

b.  1824. 

Talbot,  Eugene,  French  hellcnist,  critic,  historian,  b.  1814. 

Talbot,  John,  English  admiral,  b.  177n.  <'.  1851. 

Talbot,  John  Gilbert,  English  magistrate,  M.R,  b.  1835. 

Talbot,  Montague,  English  actor,  theatrical  manager,  b.  1773,  ,i.  1831. 

Talbot,  Peter,  Irish  jesuit,  rpm.  cath.  archbishop  of  Dublin  1669,  writer 

on  faith  and  heresy,  religion  and  government,  b.  1620,  d.  1080. 

Talbot,  Hubert,  D.D.,  Kng.  i  lesiastic,  antiquarian,  d.  1558. 

Talbot,  William,  D.D.,  English  bishop oi  Oxford  1699,  Salisbury  1715, 

Durham  1722,  //.  1650,  d.  1780. 
Talbot  de  Halahide.  .lames  Talbot,  LL.D.  lib  baron,  Irish  peer,  peer 

of  United  Kingdom  1850',  arclueologist,  philologist',  b.  1805,  suc- 

ceeded  1850. 

Talboys,  D.  A.,  English  bookseller,  philologist,  bibliographer, 
b.  about  1800. 

Talfourd,  Francis,  English  dramatist,  comic  writer,  b.  182(1,  d.  18G2. 

Talhouet-Roy,  Augusts  Elisabeth  Joseph  Bonampur,  marquis de,  French 
legislator,  administrator  1870,  b.  1810. 

Tallack,  William,  English  quaker,  traveller,  historian,  biographer, 
philanthropist,  b.  about  1825. 

Tallents,  Francis,  English  nonconformist,  clergyman, president  of  Mag- 
dalen college,  Camb.,  historian,  writer  on  seliisin,  b.  1019,  (/.  1708. 

Talley,  Susan  Archer,  American  poetess  and  artist,  b.  ab.  1830. 

Talleyrand-Perigord,  Alexandre  Edmond,  due  de,  Fr.  general  1787. 

Talleyrand-Perigord,  Charles  Angelique,  baron  de,  French  diplomatist, 
b.  1821. 

Tallmadge,  Benjamin,  American  general,  legislator,  autobiographer, 
6.  1754,  d.  1835. 

Tallmadge,  James,  LL.D.,  American   general,   legislator,  political 

writer,  b.  1778,  d.  1S53. 
Tallmadge,  Nathaniel  P.,  American  senator,  governor  of  "Wisconsin, 

b.  1795. 

Talmage,  Samuel  K.,  D.D.,  Amer.  presbyterian  minister,  philologist, 

theologian,  b.  1798. 
Talmage,  T.  deWitt,  American  presbyterian  minister,  preacher,  essayist, 

b.  1832. 

Tamasi,  Dionys,  Hungarian  poet,  d.  1865. 
Tamberlick,  Enrico,  Roman  tenor  singer,  1.  1820. 
Tambroni,  Giuseppe,  Bolognesc  statesman,  writer  on  art,  archaeologist, 
b.  1774,  d.  1824. 

Tamburini,  Antonio,  Italian  theatrical  singer,  b.  1800,  retired  about 
1852. 

Tampucci,  Hippolyte,  French  artisan  poet,  b.  I807. 
Tancke,  Joachim,  German  physician,  poet,  b.  1558,  (/.  1602. 
Tancredi,  Filippo,  Sicilian  painter,  b.  1655,  b.  about  1725. 
Taney,  Roger  Brooke,  Amer.  chief  justice  of  supreme  court  1S36-64, 
b.  1777,  d.  1S64. 

Tanfield,  Laurence,  Eng.  judge  of  king's  bench  1606,  chief  baron  of  ex- 
chequer 1607-25,  d.  1625. 

Tanje,  Pieter,  Dutch  engraver,  //.  about  1700,  d.  1760. 

Tann  Rathsamhausen,  Ludwig  von,  Bavarian  general,  b.  1815. 

Tannehill,  Wilkins,  American  journalist,  antiquary,  critic,  writer  on 
freemasonry,  b.  1787,  d.  1858. 

Tanner,  Henry  S.,  Amer.  geographer,  map-engraver,  b.  1786,  d.  1858. 

Tanner,  Karl  Rudolph,  Swiss  statesman,  poet,  b.  1794,  d.  1849. 

Tanner,  Thomas,  Eng.  clergyman,  historical  essayist,  author  of  'Eu- 
phuia,  or  Good  Nature,'  b.  1630,  d.  1682. 

Tanner,  Thomas,  English  clergyman,  antiquary,  b.  1787,  d.  1865. 

Tanner,  Thomas  Hawkes,  English  physician,  naturalist,  toxicologist, 
medical  writer,  b.  1824. 

Tans'ur,  William,  English  bookseller,  teacher  of  music,  musical  gram- 
marian, writer  on  harmony,  b.  about  1700,  d.  1783. 

Tanucci,  Bernardo,  Marchese,  Italian  statesman  and  jurist,  b.  1574, 
d.  1783. 

Tanzi,  Antonio,  Italian  painter,  b.  1574,  d.  1644. 
Taou-Kwang,  emperor  of  China,  b.  1781,  suce.  1820,  d.  1850. 
Tapia,  Eugeniode,  Spanish  jurist,  historian,  satirical  poet,  b.  ab.  1785. 
Tapia,  Isidore  de,  Spanish  painter,  b.  1720,  d.  1755. 
Taplin,  William,  English  veterinary  surgeon,  writer  on  farriery  and  the 
chase,  d.  1807. 

Tappan,  Arthur,  American  philanthropist,  b.  1780,  1S05. 

Tappan,  David,  D.D.,  American  pastor,  professor,  theologian,  biblical 

critic,  b.  about  1750,  d.  1803. 
Tappan,  Henry  P.,  1>.I>..  LL.D.,  American  metaphysician,  educationist, 

b.  about  1807. 
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Tappan,  William  Bingham,  American  pastor,  poet,  temperance  and 
anti-slavery  writer,  b.  1794,  d.  1849. 

Tapping,  William,  English  barrister,  writer  on  Roman  law,  ami  on 
copyholds,  b.  1822,  d.  1867. 

Taraval,  Thomas  Raphael,  Swedish  portrait  painter,  d.  1750. 

Tarbe,  Prosper,  French  archaeologist,  b.  about  1814. 

Tarbe  des  Sablons,  Edmond  Joseph  Louis,  French  journalist,  novelist, 
musical  critic,  b.  1838. 

Tarbe  des  Sablons,  Eugene,  French  journalist,  musical  critic,  ami  com- 
poser, b.  1846. 

Tarbell,  John  Adams,  Amer.  physician,  essayist,  writer  on  homoeopathy, 
b.  1810,  d.  1864. 

Tardieu,  Alexandre,  French  journalist,  art-critic,  archaeologist,  b.  1803, 

d.  18*68. 

Tardieu,  Amand  Louis,  French  advocate,  bibliographer,  at  Brussels, 
b.  1807. 

Tardieu,  Ambroise,  French  geographer,  engraver,  d.  1837. 
Tardieu,  Antoine  Francois,  French  geographical  engraver,  b.  1757, 
d.  1822. 

Tardieu,  Auguste  Ambroise,  French  physician,  medical  jurist,  toxico- 
logist, b.  1818. 

Tardieu,  Eugene  AmCdee,  French  geographer,  journalist,  b.  1822. 
Tardieu,  Madame  Eugene  Ame'dde  (Charlotte  de  Malleville),  French 

pianist,  composer,  b.  1829. 
Tardieu,  Jean  Baptiste,  Fr.  geographical  engraver,  b.  1746,  d.  1810. 
Tardieu,  Jules  Romain,  J.  T.  de  Saint  Oermain,  French  poet,  novelist, 

editor,  b.  1805,  d.  1868. 
Tardieu,  Nicolas  Henri,  French  engraver,  b.  1674,  d.  1749. 
Tardieu,  Pierre,  French  geographical  engraver,  b.  1784,  d.  1837. 
Tardieu,  Pierre  Francois,  French  engraver,  b.  1720,  d,  1772. 
Tardieu  de  Saint  Aubanet,  Jean  Gabriel  Alexandre,  French  general, 

b.  1784. 

Tardif,  Alexandre,  French  advocate,  dramatist,  poet,  b.  1801. 
Tarente,  Alexandre  Charles  Macdonald,  due  de,  French  legislator 

1852-63,  senator  1869,  b.  1824. 
Target,  Leon,  French  naval  constructor,  legislator  1848-51,  b.  1805. 
Targioni-Tozzetti,  Giovanni,  Florentine  physician,  botanist,  1712, 

d.  1783. 

Taricco,  Sebastiano,  Piedmontese  painter,  //.  1045,  1710. 

Tarin,  Pierre,  Flench  physician,  anatomist,  d.  1761. 

Tarle,  Adolphe  Paulin  Pierre  Benoit  de,  French  general,  b.  1788. 

Tarleton,  Sir  Banastre,  hart.,  English  general,  governor  of  Berwick, 

military  and  political  writer,  M.P.,  b.  1754,  (/.  1833. 
Tarnier,  Etienne  Auguste,  French  mathematician,  b.  1808. 
Tarnow,  Fanny,  German  authoress,  A.  1783,  d.  1862. 
Tarsia,  Galeazzo,  Neapolitan  poet,  b.  1476,  d.  1551. 
Tartas,  Emile,  French  general,  legislator,  b.  1796,  d.  1860. 
Taruffi,  Giuseppe  Antonio,  Italian  poet,  b.  1722,  1786. 
Tarver,  Charles  Feral,  English  clergyman,  tutor  to  Prince  of  Wales 

1855-59,  b.  1820. 
Tasca,  Cristofano,  Italian  painter,  b.  1067,  d.  1737. 
Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  Charles  Joseph  Louis  Robert,  due  de,  French 

senator,  b.  1811,  d.  1869. 
Tascher  dela  Pagerie,  Pierre  Claude  Louis  Robert,  due  de,  Pu  nch  sena- 
tor, b.  1787,  d.  1861. 
Taschereau,  .Tides  Antoine,  French  biographer,  critic,  bibliographer, 

editor  of  Moliere,  b.  1801. 
Tasker,  William,  English  clergyman,  poet,  philologist,  d.  1800. 
Tassaert,  Jean  Pierre,  Belgian  sculptor,  b.  1727,  d.  1788. 
Tassaert,  Nicolas  Francois  Octave,  French  portrait  and  historical 

painter,  b.  1800. 
Tassi,  Agostino,  Italian  painter,  b.  1506,  d.  1642. 
Tassoni,  Alessandro  Maria,  Italian  jurist,  b.  1749,  (/.  1818. 
Tastu,  Madame  Joseph, '(Sabine  Casimir  Amablc  Voi'art).,  French  p 

historian,  writer  of  books  for  the  young,  b.  1795. 
Taswell,  Lake,  English  physician,  b.  1748,  d.  1830. 
Taswell,  William,  D.D.,  English  clergyman,  hellcnist,  theologian, 

autobiographer,  b.  1652,  d.  1731. 
Taswell,  William,  English  clergyman,  writer  on  sacred  music  ami  on 

national  establishments  of  religion,  b.  1708-9,  1775. 
Tate,  Christopher,  English  sculptor,  b.  1812,  d.  1841. 
Tate,  George,  English  geologist,  archaeologist,  b.  1815,  d.  1871. 
Tate,  James,  English  ecclesiastic,  classical  editor,  educationist,  biblical 

expositor,  b.  1770,  d.  1843. 
Tate,  Thomas,  English  mathematician,  author  of  school  books,  b.  about 

1820. 

Tatham,  Charles  Heathcote,  English  architect,  writer  on  architecture, 
b.  1770,  d.  1842. 

Tatham,  Edward,  D.D.,  English  clergvman,  theologian,  metaphysician, 

b.  1749,  d.  1834. 
Tatham,  Emma,  English  poetess,  </.  1855. 

Tatham,  William,  English  civil  engineer,  in  America,  writer  on  canals, 
b.  1752,  d.  1819. 

Tatitscheff,  Dmitri  Pawlowitch  von,  Russian  diplomatist,  d.  1845. 
TatitschefF,  Wassilyi  Nikititch,  Russian  statesman,  historian,  b.  1686, 
d.  1750. 

Tattam,  Henry,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  English  ecclesiastic,  devotional  writer, 
egyptologist,  biblical  translator,  b.  1788. 
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Tattersall,  "William  de  Chair,  English  clergyman,  writer  on  psalmody, 
musical  composer,  b.  1752,  d.  1829. 

Taube,  Eduard  Didrik  von,  Swedish  admiral,  b.  1680,  d.  1751. 

Tauberth,  Otto  Yolkmar,  Saxon  engineer,  b.  1818. 

Taucbnitz,  Christian  Bernhard,  baron  von,  Saxon  printer,  publisher  of 
English  copyright  works,  b,  1816,  ennobled  1862. 

Tauchnitz,  Christian  Theodor,  Saxon  jurist,  b.  1812. 

Tauchnitz,  Karl  Christoph  Traugott,  Saxon  publisher  of  classical  text- 
books, 6.  1761,  d.  1836. 

Taulier,  Henri  Joseph  Jules,  French  philologist,  historian,  author  of 
school  books,  6.  1808. 

Taulier,  Marc  Joseph  Frederic,  French  jurist,  b.  1806. 

Taunay,  Nicolas  Antcine,  French  historical,  landscape,  and  battle 
painter,  b.  1830. 

Taunton,  Henry  Labouchere,  baron,  English  peer  of  the  United  King- 
dom 1859,  statesman,  b.  1798,  d.  1869. 

Taunton,  Sir  William  Elias,  Eng.  judge  of  king's  bench  1830,  b,  1773, 
d.  about  1835. 

Tausig,  Carl,  German  pianist,  b.  1842,  d.  1871. 

Tautphous,  baroness  (Miss  Montgomery),  Welsh  novelist,  in  Bavaria, 
b.  about  1822. 

Tavarone,  Lazzaro,  Genoese  historical  painter,  in  oil  and  fresco,  b.  1556, 
d.  about  1641. 

Tavella,  Carlo  Antonio,  Milanese  landscape  painter,  b.  1668,  d.  1738. 

Taverner,  Richard,  English  barrister,  protestant  preacher,  biblical 
translator,  6.  1505,  d.  1575. 

Taverner,  Wm.,  English  ecclesiastical  lawyer,  amateur  painter,  f?.  1772. 

Tavora,  Francisco  de  Assis,  marquis  de,  Fortug.  statesm.,  b.  1703,  d.  1759. 

Tawast,  Johan  Henrik  von,  Swedish  general,  b.  1763,  d.  1841. 

Tayler,  Charles  B.,  Eng.  clergyman,  theologian,  writer  of  religious 
novels,  b.  about  1800. 

Tayler,  Francis,  English  clergyman,  theolog.,  orientalist,  biblical  com- 
mentator, member  of  Westminster  assembly  of  divines,  d.  1660. 

Tayler,  Frederick,  English  painter  in  water  colours,  b.  1804. 

Tayler,  John  James,  English  unitarian  minister,  theolog. ,  bibl.  critic, 
b.  ab.  1815. 

Tayler,  John  Williarn,  English  mineralogist,  traveller  in  Greenland, 

writer  on  inorganic  chemistry,  b.  about  1822. 
Taylor,  Alexander  S.,   American  traveller,  naturalist,  ethnologist, 

writer  on  California,  b.  1817. 
Taylor,  Alfred,  American  presbyterian  minister,  writer  for  Sunday 

schools,  religious  poet,  b.  1831. 
Taylor,  Alfred  Swain,  English  physician,  chemist,  medical  jurist, 

toxicologist,  b.  1806. 
Taylor,  Benjamin  Cook,  D.D.,  American  minister  of  Dutch  reformed 

church,  theologian,  antiquary,  b.  1801. 
Taylor,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Amer.  philologist,  poet,  journalist,  b.  1822. 
Taylor,  Charles,  Scotch  poet,  b.  1795. 

Taylor,  Charles  Fayette,  American  homoeopathic  physician,  surgeon, 
writer  on  mechanical  treatment  of  spinal  affections,  b.  1827. 

Taylor,  Coulson,  Eng.  wesleyan  min.,  educationist,  b.  1821,  d.  1867. 

Taylor,  Daniel,  Irish  merchant,  magistrate,  M.P.,  6.  1825. 

Taylor,  Edgar,  Eng.  solicitor,  philol.,  biblical  critic,  b.  1794,  d.  1839. 

Taylor,  Edward,  English  philologist,  critic,  d.  1797. 

Taylor,  Edward,  English  musical  composer,  professor  of  music  at 
Gresham  college,  b.  1784,  d.  1863. 

Taylor,  Edward  T.,  American  preacher  to  seamen,  forty  years  pastor  of 
seamen's  Bethel,  Boston,  b.  1793,  d.  1870. 

Taylor,  George,  Irish  iron  manufacturer,  in  America,  statesman, 
h.  1716,  d.  1781. 

Taylor,  George  Sutherland,  Scotch  geographer,  d.  1847. 

Taylor,  Henry,  English  clergyman,  arian  theologian,  essayist,  d.  1785. 

Taylor,  Sir  Herbert,  English  lieutenant  general,  diplomatist,  private 
secretary  to  George  III.,  Duke  of  York,  and  William  IV.,  biogra- 
pher, b.  1775,  d.  1839. 

Taylor,  Isidore  Severin  Justin,  baron,  French  military  officer,  artist, 
philanthropist,  b.  Brussels  1789. 

Taylor,  James,  Eng.  bookseller,  antiq.,  topographer,  b.  1778,  d.  1857. 

Taylor,  James,  D.D.,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  historian,  secretary 
to  the  school  board  for  Scotland,  b.  about  1814. 

Taylor,  James  Bayard,  American  printer,  journalist,  pedestrian  trav- 
eller, poet,  b.  1825. 

Taylor,  Jefferys,  Eng.  histor.,  writer  for  young  persons,  b.  1793,  d,  1853. 

Taylor,  John,  English  ecclesiastic,  diplomatist,  master  of  the  rolls 
1527-34,  d.  1534. 

Taylor,  John,  D.D.,  English  unitarian  minister,  theologian,  hcbraist, 

biblical  expositor,  b.  1694,  d.  1761. 
Taylor,  John,  English  oculist,  writer  on  the  eye  and  its  diseases, 

d.  about  1770. 
Taylor,  John,  English  engraver,  6.  1740,  d.  1838. 
Taylor,  John,  American  senator,  publicist,  agriculturist,  d.  1824. 
Taylor,  John,  English  journalist,  dramatic  writer,  b.  1757,  d.  1832. 
Taylor,  John,  English  journalist,  b.  1770,  d.  Bristol  1859. 
Taylor,  John,  English  mining  engineer,  mineralogist,  b.  1778,  d.  1862. 
Taylor,  John,  English  publisher,  mathematician,  writer  on  currency, 

b.  1780,  d.  1864. 

Taylor,  John  Olanvillc,  English  engineer,  traveller,  planter  in  Cuba, 
b.  1823,  d.  Ceylon  1851. 
PAST  III. 


Taylor,  John  Louis,  English  chief  justice  of  supremo  court,  N.  Carolina, 

1810-29,  b.  1769,  d.  1829. 
Taylor,  John  Pitt,  English  county  court  judge,  writer  on  law -of 

evidence,  b.  about  1815. 
Taylor,  John  Sydney,  Irish  barrister,  journalist,  writer  against  capita] 

punishment,  b.  1797,  d.  1841. 
Taylor,  J.  J.  English  civil  engineer,  b.  1804,  d.  1861. 
Taylor,  Meadows,  English  colonel,  E.  India  Co.'s  service,  archaeologist, 

novelist,  biographer,  writer  on  India,  b.  about  1800. 
Taylor,  Michael  Angelo,  English  political  reformer,  M.F.,  b.  1756, 

d.  1834. 

Taylor,  Nathaniel,  English  dissenting  minister,  writer  on  deism,  on 
faith,  on  church  communion,  b.  about  1662,  d.  1702. 

Taylor,  Oliver  Alden,  American  pastor,  hcbraist,  writer  of  religious 
books  for  the  young,  b.  1801,  d.  1851. 

Taylor,  Peter  Alfred,  English  manufacturer,  educationist,  M.P.,  b.  1819. 

Taylor,  Richard,  English  dissenting  minister,  theologian,  d.  ab.  1717. 

Taylor,  Richard,  English  printer,  scientific  editor,  b.  1781,  d.  1858. 

Taylor,  Richard,  Eng.  missionary,  writer  on  New  Zealand,  b.  ab.  1800. 

Taylor,  Richard,  American  general  in  confederate  army,  b.  ab.  1831. 

Taylor,  Richard  Cowling,  English  geologist,  antiquary,  mining  sur- 
veyor, in  America  from  1830,  b.  1789,  d.  1851. 

Taylor,  Samuel  Harvey,  LL.D.,  American  principal  of  Phillips' 
academy,  Andover,  1837,  philologist,  educationist,  b.  1807. 

Taylor,  Simon,  English  botanical  painter,  d.  about  1794. 

Taylor,  Thomas,  D.D.,  English  puritan  clergyman,  biblical  com- 
mentator, writer  on  scripture  types  and  shadows,  b.  1576,  d.  1632. 

Taylor,  Thomas  Rawson,  English  minister,  theologian,  hymn-writer 
b.  1807,  d.  1835. 

Taylor,  William  B.  Sarsfield,  Irish  artist,  art-historian  and  critic 
b.  1780,  d.  1850. 

Taylor,  William  Cooke,  LL.D.,  Irish  biogr,,  histor.,  b.  1800,  d.  1849. 
Taylor,  William  Francis,  LL.D.,  Eng.  clergyman,  theologian,  b.  1821. 
Taylour,  Thomas  Edward,  Irish  administrator,  M.P.,  b.  1812. 
Tazewell,  Littleton  Waller,  American  barrister,  senator,  governor  of 

Virginia  1834-37,  b.  1774,  d.  1860. 
Tchamourdgian,  or  Tchamourji-Oghlou,  John,  Badveli,  Armenian 

grammarian,  historian,  at  Constantinople,  b.  about  1797. 
Tchefile  Pasha,  Ottoman  statesman,  administrative  reformer,  d,  1867. 
Teale,  William  Henry,  Eng.  eccles.,  biogr.,  educational  writer,  b.  1S10. 
Techener,  Jacques  Joseph,  French  publisher,  bibliographer,  writer  on 

libraries,  b.  1802,  d.  1873. 
Teck,  Francis  Paul  Charles  Louis  Alexander,  duke  of,  German  prince, 

b.  1837. 

Teck,  Duchess  of,  English  princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  philanthropist, 

b.  1833,  married  1866. 
Tedesco,  Ignatz  Amadeus,  Bohemian  pianist,  b.  1817. 
Teelinck,  Willem,  Dutch  poet,  b.  1580,  d.  1629. 
Tefft,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  American  methodist  preacher,  editor, 

philologist,  theologian,  b.  1813. 
Tefft,  Thomas  Alexander,  American  architect,  art-critic,  writer  on 

decimal  system  of  currency,  b.  1826,  d.  1859. 
Tegethoff,  Wilhelm  von,  Austrian  admiral,  b.  1827. 
Tegetmeier,  William  B.,  Eng.  naturalist,  econ.,  journalist,  b.  1816. 
Tegoborski,  Ludwig  von,   Russian   statistical   writer,  economist 

b.  1793,  d.  1857. 
Teichmann,  Jean  Francois  Theodore,  Belgian  statesman,  b.  1788. 
Teisserenc  de  Bort,  Pierre  Edmond,  French  railway  director,  writer  on 

modes  of  traveUing,  b.  1804. 
Teissier,  Johan  Georg,  Dutch  landsc.  and  port,  painter,  b.  1750,  d.  1821. 
Tekeli,  Count,  Hungarian  historian,  d.  1855. 
Telbin,  Henry,  English  scenic  artist,  d.  1866. 

Teleki,  Ladislaus,  Count,  Hungarian  politician,  writer,  b.  1811 
d.  1860. 

Telfair,  Charles,  Irish  naturalist,  b.  1778,  d.  1833. 

Tell,  Christian,  Roumanian  revolutionary  general  1848  ;  refugee  in 

Turkey  till  1857,  afterwards  administrator  in  Wallachia,  b.  1808. 
Tempel,  Abraham  vander,  Dutch  portrait  and  historical  painter, 

b.  1618,  d.  1672. 

Tempest,  Sir  Chaa.  Robert,  hart.,  Eng.  agriculturist,  b.  1794,  d.  1865. 

Temple,  Anna  Chambers,  countess,  English  poetess,  d.  1777. 

Temple,  Christopher,  English  jurist,  barrister  for  63  years,  chancellor 

of  county  palatine  of  Durham,  b.  1785,  d.  1871. 
Temple,  Daniel,  American  missionary  at  Smyrna  1833-44,  hellenist, 

critic,  theologian,  b.  1789,  d.  1851. 
Temple,  Sir  Grenvillc  Temple,  English  traveller  in  Algiers,  Greece,  and 

Turkey,  b.  1799,  d.  1847. 
Temple,  Sir  William,  English  provost  of  Trinity  college,  and  master  of 

chancery,  Dublin,  philologist,  metaphysician,  b.  1654,  d.  1726-7. 
Temple,  Hon.  Sir  "William,  English  diplomatist,  b.  1788,  d.  1856. 
Templeman,  Peter,  English  physician,  keeper  of  reading  room  of  British 

museum,  poet,  translator,  naturalist,  b.  1711,  d.  1769. 
Teniers,  Abraham,  Flemish  painter,  b.  about  1618,  d.  1691. 
Tenime,  Jodocus,  German  jurist,  journalist,  b.  1799. 
Tenison,  Edward,  English  bishop  of  Ossory  1731,  theologian,  writer 

on  the  king's  supremacy,  d.  1735. 
Tenison,  Lady  Louisa  Mary  Anne,  English  traveller  and  artist,  b.  1819. 
Tennant,  James,  English  geologist,  mineralogist,  b.  1S02. 
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Tennant,  Robert,  English  manufacturer,  magistrate,  M.P.,  b.  1828. 
Tennent,  Gilbert,  Irish  presbyterian  minister  in  America,  theologian, 
b.  1703,  d.  17C4. 

Tenner,  Gottwalt  Willielm,  Sax.  mathemat.,  physicist,  b.  1788,  d.  1850. 

Tenner,  Johann  Gottlob,  Saxon  physician,  b.  1748,  J.  1811. 

Tenney,  Samuel,  American  physician,  antiquary,  medical  and  scientific 

writer,  b.  about  1750,  d.  1816. 
Tenney,  Mrs.  Saml.  (Tabitba  Oilman),  Amer.  novelist,  b.  1762,  d.  1837. 
Tenney,  Sanborn,  American  naturalist,  educationist,  b.  1827. 
Tenney,  William  Jewctt,  Amer.  journalist,  military  historian,  b.  1811. 
Tenniel,  John,  English  draughtsman,  fresco  painter,  illustrator  of 

Punch,  h.  1820. 

Tennyson,  Septimus,  English  poetical  writer,  b.  1815,  d.  1866. 
Tenore,  Michele,  Neapolitan  physician,  botanist,  b.  1781,  d.  1861. 
Tenot,  Pierre  Paul  Eugene,  French  journalist,,  //.  183'.). 
Tenterden,  Charles  Stuart  Aubrey  Abbott,  3rd  baron,  English  peer  of 

the  United  Kingdom,  administrator,  b.  1834,  succ.  1870. 
Tentzel,  Polykarp,  German  theologian,  numismatist,  //.  166!),  d.  1742. 
Teodoli,  Marchcsc  Girolamo,  Roman  architect,  b.  1077,  d.  1706. 
Terceira,  duque  de  (count  do  Villaflor),  Portuguese  general,  statesman, 

b.  1792,  d.  1860. 
Tercier,  Jean  Pierre  de,  French  historian,  b.  1704,  d.  1767. 
Tergulini,  Girolamo,  Italian  jurist,  d.  Padua  1542. 
Terhune,  Mrs.  (Mary  Virginia  Hawes),  Marion  JIarland,  American 

novelist,  b.  about  1834. 
Ternaux,  Louis  Mortimer,  French  legislator,  historian,  b.  1808. 
Terpstra,  Jacobus,  Dutch  philologist,  b.  1805,  <L  1837. 
Terquem,  Olry,  French  mathematician,  b.  1782,  d.  1862. 
Terquem,  Paul  Antoine,  French  hydrographer,  6.  1821. 
Terrail,  Pierre  Alexis  Pouson,  vicomte  du,  French  novelist,  dramatist, 

b.  1829,  d.  1871. 

Terrebasse,  Louis  Alfred  Jacquier,   French  philologist,  historian, 

biographer,  b.  1801. 
Terrick,    Richard,    D.D.,   English  bishop  of  Peterborough  1757, 

London  1764,  theologian,  d.  1777. 
Terrot,  Charles  Hughes,  D.D.,  Scotch  protestant  bishop  of  Edinburgh 

1841,  theologian,  biblical  translator,  b.  E.  Indies  1790,  d.  1872. 
Terry,  Avison,  Eng.  merchant,  philanthropist,  b.  1774,  d.  Hull  1866. 
Terry,  Daniel,  English  actor,  dramatist,  b.  1780,  d.  1829. 
Terry,  Edward,  English  clergyman,  traveller,  theologian,  d.  1660. 
Terwesten,  Elias,  Dutch  painter,  b.  1651,  d.  1724. 
Terzi,  Cristoforo,  Bolognese  painter,  b.  1692,  d.  1743. 
Terzi,  Francesco,  Italian  painter,  b.  about  1520,  d.  1600. 
Tessanek.  Johann,  Bohemian  jesuit,  mathematician,  b.  1728,  d.  1788. 
Tessier,  Henri  Alexandre,  French  physician,  agricult.,  b.  1741,  d.  1837. 
Testa,  Giovanni  Cesare,  Roman  painter,  engraver,  b.  ab.  1630,  d.  1655. 
Teste,  Alphonse,  French  physician,  writer  on  gout,  on  animal  magnetism, 

and  on  homoeopathy,  b.  1814. 
Teste,  Francois  Antoine,  baron,  Fr'euch  general,  b.  1775,  d.  1862. 
Teste,  Jean  Baptiste,  French  statesman,  b.  1780,  d.  1852. 
Testelin,  Henri,-  Fr.  historical  and  portrait  painter,  b.  1616,  d.  1695. 
Testelin,  Louis,  French  historical  painter,  b.  1615,  d.  1655. 
Tetaz,  Jacques  Martin,  French  designer  and  architect,  b.  1818,  d.  1865. 
Teulet,  A.  Francois,  French  jurist,  b.  about  1801. 
Teulet,  Jean  Baptiste  Alexandre  Theodore,  French  archivist,  b.  1807. 
Teulon,  iWile,  French  judge,  legislator,  political  writer,  b.  1793. 
Texier,  Edmond,  French  journalist,  poet,  critic,  translator,  b.  1816. 
Thaarup,  Frederik,  Danish  physician,  b.  1766. 

Thacher,  James,  American  physician,  surgeon,  medical  and  military 

writer,  naturalist,  b.  1754,  d.  1844. 
Thacher,  Peter  Oxenbridge,  American  judge,  b.  1776,  d.  1843, 
Thacher,  Thomas,  English  pastor  in  America,  physician,  writer  on 

small  pox  and  measles,  b.  1620,  d.  1673. 
Thackeray,  Anne  Elizabeth,  English  novelist,  b.  about  1840. 
Thackeray,  William  Makepeace,  English  physician,  b.  1770,  d.  1849. 
Thackwell,  Sir  Joseph,  English  lieut.  -general  (Peninsula,  "Waterloo, 

India),  b.  1781,  d.  1859. 
Thalberg,  Sigismond,  Swiss  pianist,  musical  composer  for  the  piano, 

b.  1812,  d.  1871. 

Thatcher,  Benjamin  Bussey,  American  traveller,  biographer,  poet, 
.    essayist,  b.  1809,  d.  1840. 

Thaulow,  Harald  Conrad,  Schleswig  physician,  chemist,  b,  1815. 
Thaulow,  Henrik  Arnold,  Schleswig  chemist,  physicist,  b.  1808. 
Thaxter,  Adam  Wallace,  LL.B.,  American  journalist,  poet,  dramatist, 
b.  1832,  d.  1864. 

Thayer,  Amedee  Fourcy  Guillaume,  French  senator,  b.  1799,  d.  1868. 

Thayer,  Edouard  Jacques,  French  senator,  b.  1802,  d.  1859. 

Thayer,  William  Makepeace,  D.D.,  American  pastor,  biographer, 

writer  for  the  young,  b.  1820. 
Theakston,  Joseph,  English  sculptor,  b.  1773,  d.  1842. 
Theiner,  Augustin,  German  ultramontane  theologian,  b.  1804. 
Theiner,  Johann  Anton,  German  theologian,  b.  1799,  d.  1860. 
Thellusson,  Peter  Isaac,  Genevese  merchant  iu  London,  millionaire, 

d.  1797. 

Thelwall,  Algernon  Sydney,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  writer  on 

elocution,  b.  1795,  d.  1863. 
Thenot,  Jean  Pierre,  French  painter,  art-critic,  b.  1803,  d.  1857. 
Theobald,  Zacharius,  Bohemian  theolog,,  historian,  b.  1584,  d.  1627. 


Theodore  or  Theodoros  II.,  king  or  emperor  of  Abyssinia,  b.  ab.  1818, 

d.  at  storming  of  Magdala  by  the  British  1868. 
Theodorian,  Sarkissc  Vartabet,  Armenian  philologist,  b.  1783. 
Theodorus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  monk  of  Tarsus,  d.  690. 

Theodorus,  Studites,  Creek  eccles.,  supported  i  ge  worship,  </.  826. 

Theodulphus  Aurelianensis,  bishop  of  Orleans,  theologian,  d.  ab.  821. 

Theolon,  Etienne,  French  painter,  b.  1739,  d.  1781. 

Theorell,  Johann  Peter,  Swedish  journalist,  political  and  historical 

essayist,  b.  1791. 
Theorell,  Sven  Lorens,  Swedish  jurist,  b.  1784. 
Therasse,  Victor,  French  sculptor,  b.  1808,  d.  1865. 
Theresa,  Sta.,  Spanish  founder  of  order  of  carmelites,  devotional  writer, 

b.  1515,  d.  1582. 

Theresa,  Mademoiselle,  professional  name  of  Emma  Valodon,  French 
singer  and  actor,  b.  1837. 

Thery,  Augustin  Francois,  Fr.  philolog.,  educat.  writer,  essayist,  b.  1796. 

Theux  de  Meylandt,  Barthelemy  Theodore,  comte  de,  Belgian  states- 
man, b.  1794,  d.  1861. 

Thevenau,  Charles  Marie,  French  mathematician,  b.  1760.  d.  1821. 

Thibaudeau,  Adolphe  Narcisse,  comte,  Fr.  journalist,  b.  1796,  d.  1856. 

Thibaut,  Nicolas  Germain,  French  manufacturer,  legislator,  economist, 
b.  about  1800. 

Thiboust,  Lambert,  French  dramatist,  b.  1826,  d.  1867. 
Thickness,  Mrs.  (Ann  Ford),  English  biographer,  novelist,  theologian, 
b.  1737,  d.  1824. 

Thicknesse,  Philip,  English  military  officer,  traveller,  medical  writer, 

b.  1719,  d.  1792, 
Thiebault,  Jean  Gabriel,  French  general,  b.  1783. 
Thiebault,  Jean  Thomas,  French  architect,  b.  1757,  d.  1826. 
Thielau,  Justus  Matthias,    Danish  biographer,  novelist,  dramatist, 

art-critic,  b.  1795. 
Thiele,  Johann  Alexander,  German  painter,  b.  about  1685,  d.  1752. 
Thiele,  Johann  Friedrich  Alex.,  Saxon  landsc.  painter,  b.  1747,  d.  1803. 
Thiemen,  Adriaan  Bokarts  van,  Dutch  jurist,  o.  1595,  d.  1669. 
Thienemann,  Friedrich  August  L.,  Germ,  naturalist,  b.  1793,  d.  1858. 
Thierret,  Madame,  French  actress,  b.  1815,  d.  1873. 
Thierriat,  Augustin  Alexandre,  French  painter,  b.  1789. 
Thierry,  Alexandre,  French  physician,  medical  writer,  b.  1803,  d.  1858. 
Thierry,  Edouard,  Fr.  poet,  dramatic  critic,  theatrical  manager,  b.  1813. 
Thierry,  Henri,  French  dramatist,  (/.  1872. 

Thierry,  Joseph  Francois  Desire,  French  landscape  and  decorative 
painter,  6.  1812,  d.  1866. 

Thiersch,  Bernhard,  German  theologian,  b.  1794,  d.  1855. 

Thiery  de  Menonville,  Nicolas  Joseph,  Fr.  botanist,  b.  1739,  d.  1780. 

Thiesse,  Leon,  French  poet,  historian,  journalist,  translator,  b.  1793. 

Thiollet,  Framjois,  French  architect,  writer  on  ancient  monuments, 
and  on  principles  of  construction,  b.  1782,  d.  about  1860. 

Thirlby,  Styan,  LL.D.,  English  theologian,  critic,  patristic  editor, 
b.  about  1692,  d.  1753. 

Thirlwall,  Thos.,  Eng.  clergym.,  philolog.,  biogr.,  b.  ab.  1766,  d.  1827. 

Thirning,  Sir  William,  English  judge  of  common  pleas  1388,  chief- 
justice  1396-1413,  d.  1413. 

Thiron,  Charles  Jean  Joseph,  French  actor,  b.  1831. 

Thiry,  Charles  Eugene  Joseph,  Belgian  statesman,  b.  1783,  d.  1851. 

Thiry,  Francois  Augustin,  French  general,  senator,  b.  1794. 

Thisted,  Waldemar  Adolph,  Danish  poet  and  novelist,  Emmanuel  de 
Saint-Hermidad,  b.  1815. 

Thorn,  David,  D.D.,  Scotch  universalist  minister,  in  England,  theo- 
logian, 6.  1795,  d.  1863. 

Thorn,  Walter,  Scotch  bookseller,  journalist,  in  Ireland,  topographer, 
b.  1770,  d.  1824. 

Thomander,  Johann  Hendrik,   Swedish  pastor,  thee  Ionian,  liberal 

politician,  b.  1798. 
Thomann,  Jacob  Ernst,  German  painter,  b.  1588,  d.  1653. 
Thomas,  Alexandre,  Belgian  historical  painter,  b.  Prussia  about  1820. 
Thomas,  Annie  (Mrs.  Pender  Cudlip),  English  novelist,  b.  about  1836. 
Thomas,  Charles  Louis  Ambrose,  French  musical  composer,  b.  1811. 
Thomas,  Clement,  French  republican,   politician,   commandant  of 

national  guard,  b.  1809,  killed  by  communists  at  Paris  1871. 
Thomas,  David,  American  engineer,  agriculturist,  6.  1776,  d.  1859. 
Thomas,  David,  D.D.,  English  congregational  minister,  theologian 

critic,  hymn- writer,  b.  about  1814. 
Thomas,  Edward,  English  orientalist,  numismatist,  b.  1813. 
Thomas,  Mrs.  Edward,  English  dramatist,  d.  1871. 
Thomas,  Elizabeth,  English  poetess,  b.  1675,  d.  1730. 
Thomas,  Felix,  Fr.  architect,  painter,  traveller  in  the  east,  b.  1815. 
Thomas,  Francis  Sheppard,  English  archaeologist,  b.  1794,  d.  1857. 
Thomas,  Frederic,  French  novelist,  journalist,  jurist,  b.  1814. 
Thomas,  Frederick  William,  American  novelist,  poet,  b.  about  1810. 
Thomas,  Gabriel  Jules,  French  sculptor,  b.  1821. 
Thomas,  George,  English  quaker,  philanthropist,  temperance  reformer 

b.  1790,  d.  Bristol  1869. 
Thomas,  George  Housman,  English  historical  painter,  draughtsman 

b.  1824,  d.  1868. 

Thomas,  Mrs.  (Jane  Pinhorn),  English  poetess,  dramatist,  b.  ab.  1803. 
Thomas,    Isaiah,    LL.D.,    American  printer,  journalist,  antiquary, 

author  of  '  History  of  Printing,'  b.  1749,  d.  1831. 
Thomas,  John,  Flemish  painter,  b.  about  1610,  d.  1073. 
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Thomas,  John,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Lincoln  1744,  Salisbury  1761, 

theologian,  d.  1766. 
Thomas,  John,  English  bishop  of  Peterborough  1747,  Salisbury  1757, 

Winchester  1761,  theologian,  d.  1781. 
Thomas,  John,  LL.D.,  English  bishop  of  Rochester  1774,  theologian, 

b.  1712,  d.  1793. 

Thomas,  John,  Eng.  civil  engineer,  canal  constructor,  b.  1753,  d.  1827. 

Thomas,  John  Evan,  Welsh  antiquary,  sculptor,  high  sheriff  of  Brecon- 
shire,  b.  1809,  d.  1873. 

Thomas,  John  J.,  English  agriculturist,  writer  on  fruit  culture  and  on 
farm  implements,  b.  1810. 

Thomas,  Joseph,  American  physician,  geogr.,  philologist,  b.  ab.  1815. 

Thomas,  Mesac,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Goulburn,  b.  about  1823. 

Thomas,  Nathaniel,  English  philologist,  b.  1730,  A.  1795. 

Thomas,  Pierre  Emile,  French  civil  engineer,  b.  1822. 

Thomas,  Ralph,  Olphar  Homst,  English  bibliographer,  writer  on 
swimming,  b.  about  1820. 

Thomas,  Robert,  English  physician,  surgeon,  writer  on  warm  climates, 
b.  about  1753,  d.  1835. 

Thomas,  Robert  P.,  American  physician,  med.  writer,  b.  1821,  d.  1864. 

Thomas,  Theodore  GaiUard,  American  physician,  writer  on  diseases  of 
women  and  children,  b.  1831. 

Thomas,  William,  Welsh  eccles.,  historian,  philologist,  executed  1554. 

Thomas,  William,  English  bishop  of  St.  David's  1677,  Worcester 
1683,  writer  against  popery,  b.  1613,  d.  1689. 

Thomas,  William,  English  clergyman,  antiquary,  b.  1670,  d.  1738. 

Thomas,  W.  Cave,  English  painter,  designer,  art-critic,  b.  about  1825. 

Thomas,  William  Moy,  English  novelist,  critic,  biogr.,  editor,  b.  1828. 

Thomas  of  Bayeux,  archbishop  of  York  1109,  d.  1114. 

Thomason,  Sir  Edward,  Eng.  manufacturer,  annalist,  b.  1770,  d.  1849. 

Thomassin,  Henri  Simon,  French  engraver,  b.  1688,  d.  1741. 

Thomassin,  Louis,  French  priest,  theologian,  writer  on  church  disci- 
pline, 6.  1619,  d.  1695. 

Thomassin,  Simon,  French  engraver,  b.  about  1652,  d.  about  1732. 

Thompson,  Alex.,  Scotch  poet,  transl.  from  German,  b.  1763,  d.  1803. 

Thompson,  Augustus  C.,  D.D.,  Anier.  congregational  pastor,  theolog., 
devotional  writer,  author  of  books  for  Sunday  schools,  b.  1812. 

Thompson,  Charles  Thurston,  English  wood  engraver,  b.  1816,  d.  1868. 

Thompson,  Daniel  Pierce,  Amer.  novelist,  antiq.,  jurist,  b.  1795,  d.  1868. 

Thompson,  D'Arcy  Wentworth,  English  hellenist,  grammarian, 
humourist,  b.  about  1827. 

Thompson,  Edward,  English  naval  officer,  poet,  satirist,  editor,  b. 
about  1720,  d.  1786. 

Thompson,  George,  English  orator,  philanthropist,  b.  about  1810. 

Thompson,  Gilbert,  English  quaker,  physician,  medical  writer,  biog- 
rapher, poet,  philologist,  b.  1726,  d.  1803. 

Thompson,  Henry,  Eng.  histor.  and  portrait  painter,  b.  1773,  d.  1843. 

Thompson,  Henry,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  biographer,  trans- 
lator, archaeologist,  b.  1797. 

Thompson,  Sir  Henry,  English  sugeon,  writer  on  cremation,  on 
lithotomy  and  lithotrity,  temperance  reformer,  b.  1820. 

Thompson,  H.  L.,  Eng.  major,  one  of  the  defenders  of  Kars  1855,  d.  1856. 

Thompson,  John  R.,  Amer.  barrister,  critic,  journalist,  poet,  b.  1823. 

Thompson,  John  Samuel,  Irish  theologian,  bibl.  translator,  i.  1787. 

Thompson,  Joseph  Parrish,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  American  congregational 
minister,  physicist,  biographer,  writer  against  slavery,  b.  1819. 

Thompson,  Launt,  Irish  sculptor,  in  America,  b.  1833. 

Thompson,  Robert  Anchor,  English  clergyman,  writer  on  natural 
theology  and  christian  theism,  astronomer,  b.  1821. 

Thompson,  Seth,  English  physician,  b.  1807,  d.  1861. 

Thompson,  Smith,  LL.D.,  American  judge  of  supreme  court  1823-43, 
b.  1767,  d.  1843. 

Thompson,   Theophilus,   English  physician,   writer  on  pulmonary 

disease,  b.  1808,  d.  1860. 
Thompson,  Thomas,  English  philanthropist,   promoter  of  Sunday 

schools  and  missions,  b.  1785,  d.  1865. 
Thompson,  T.  B.,  English  merchant,  temperance  reformer,  b.  1818, 

d.  Leeds  1859. 

Thompson,  Thomas  Charles,  Eng.  barrister,  magistrate,  M,P.,  1821. 
Thompson,   Waddy,    American    diplomatist,    traveller,    writer  on 
Mexico,  b.  1798. 

Thompson,  William,  English  ecclesiastic  in  Ireland,  poet,  critic, 
b.  1718,  d.  1766. 

Thompson,  William,  English  banker,  mining  proprietor,  lord  mayor  of 

London  1828,  M.P.  1820-1854;  b.  1793,  d.  1854. 
Thompson,  William  Hepworth,  D.D.,  English  ecclesiastic,  master  of 

Trinity   college,    Cambridge,  hellenist,    writer   on  philosophy, 

educationist,  b.  1810. 
Thompson,  William,  New  Zealand  Maori  chief,  d.  1866. 
Thompson,  Zadoc,  American  episcopal  minister,  naturalist,  chemist, 

geographer,  historian,  b.  1799,  d.  1856. 
Thomsen,  Christian  Jiirgensen,  Danish  archaeologist,  b.  1788,  d.  1865. 
Thomsen,  Hans  Peder  Joergcn  Julius,  Danish  chemist,  b.  1826. 
Thomson,  Adam,  D.D.,  Scotch  presbyterian   minister,  theologian, 

devotional  writer,  advocate  of  free  bible  printing,  b.  1779,  d.  1861. 
Thomson,  Alexander,  Scotch  poet,  biographer,  critic,  h.  1762, 1803. 
Thomson,  Sir  Alexander,  English  baron  of  exchequer  1787,  chief 

baron  1814-17  ;  b.  1776,  d.  1817. 
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Thomson,  Alexander  Morrison,  English  geologist,  professor  in  Sydney 

university,  b.  1840,  d.  1871. 
Thomson,  Allen,  Scotch  physician,  anatomist,  physiologist,  b.  ab.  1814. 
Thomson,  Andrew,  D.D.,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  theologian, 
.  anti-slavery  leader,  promoter  of  pure  bible  circulation,  6. 1779, 1 831 . 
Thomson,  Andrew,  D.D.,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  theologian, 

biographer,  ecclesiastical  historian,  b.  1814. 
Thomson,  Archibald,  Scotch  practical  botanist,  and  improver,  b.  1752, 

</.  1832. 

Thomson,  Augusta,  Scotch  opera  singer,  b.  about  1835. 

Thomson,  Charles,  Irish  quaker,  in  America,  secretary  of  congress 

1774-89,  biblical  translator,  b.  1729,  d.  1824. 
Thomson,  Charles  West,  Amer.  episc.  min.,  poet,  naturalist,  b.  1798. 
Thomson,  Ebenezer,  Scotch  philologist,  archaeologist,  b.  1784,  d.  1861. 
Thomson,  Edward,  D.D.,  English  physician,  methodist  minister  in 

America,  biographer,  essayist,  educationist,  b.  1810. 
Thomson,  E.  W.,  English  portrait  painter,  b.  1770,  d.  1847. 
Thomson,  George,  Scotch  musical  amateur,  collector  and  editor  of 

Scotch  and  Welsh  airs  and  melodies,  b.  about  1759,  d.  1853. 
Thomson,  James,  D.D.,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  biblical  critic 

and  expositor,  biographer,  metaphysician,  b.  1768,  d.  1855. 
Thomson,  James,  English  engraver,  b.  1789,  d.  1850. 
Thomson,  James  Bates,  LL.D.,  American  mathematician,  author  of 

text  books  on  arithmetic  and  algebra,  b.  about  1810. 
Thomson,  Jeffery,  English  physician,  b.  1750,  d.  1830. 
Thomson,  John,  Scotch   presbyterian   minister,  landscape  painter, 

physicist,  b.  1778,  d.  1840. 
Thomson,  Richard,  English  antiquarian,  bibliographer,  librarian  of 

London  Institution  1834-65,  b.  1795,  d.  1865. 
Thomson,  Robert  Dundas,  Scotch  physician,  chemist,  scientific  writer, 

b.  1805,  d.  1864. 

Thomson,  Robert  William,  English  civil  engineer,  inventor  of  locomotive 

traction  steam  engine,  b.  1823,  d.  1873. 
Thomson,    Samuel,  American  physician,  writer  in   explanation  of 

medical  system  founded  by  him,  b.  1768,  d.  1843. 
Thomson,  Spencer,  English  physician,  naturalist,  writer  on  the  eye, 

b.  about  1820. 

Thomson,  Thomas,  Scotch  advocate,  antiquary,  6.  1768,  d.  1852. 
Thomson,  Thos.,  Scotch  physician,  chemical  writer,  b.  1773,  d.  1852. 
Thomson,  Thomas  Napier,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  biographer, 

historian,  poet,  b.  1798,  d.  1869. 
Thomson,  William,  Irish  portrait  painter,  d.  1800. 
Thomson,  William,  LL.D.,  Scotch  historian,  novelist,  biographer, 

b.  1746,  d.  1817. 

Thomson,  Sir  William,  English  recorder  of  London  1714-39,  and 

baron  of  exchequer  1729-39,  d.  1739. 
Thomson,  William  M.,  D.D.,  American  missionary  in  Syria  and 

Palestine,  writer  on  eastern  scenery  and  manners,  b.  about  1810. 
Thomson,  Sir  William,  LL.D.,  English  physicist,  b.  about  1820. 
Thonissen,  Georges  Francois,  Belgian  economist,  6.  1817. 
Thorarensen,  Stephan,  Icelandic  jurist,  b.  1754,  d.  1823. 
Thorbecke,   Johan  Rudolph,   Dutch  statesman,  economist,  iurist, 

b.  1796,  d.  1872. 

Thorburn,  Grant,  Scotch  seedsman  in  N.  York,  autobiographer,  the 
original  of  Gait's  '  Lawrie  Todd,'  b.  1773,  d.  1863. 

Thore,  Theophile,  French  art-critic,  b.  1807.  d.  1869. 

Thoreau,  David  Henry,  American  humourist,  translator,  naturalist, 
esssayist,  b.  1817,  d.  1862. 

Thoresby,  John,  de,  English  master  of  the  rolls  1341,  keeper  of  privy 
seal  1345,  bishop  of  St.  David's  1347,  chancellor  1349,  bishop  of 
Worcester  1349-56,  abp.  of  York,  1352-73  ;  d.  1373. 

Thorie,  Ralph,  French  physician  in  London,  medical  writer  latin 
poet,  d.  1625. 

Thorlaoius,  Borge,  Danish  theologian,  archaeologist,  b.  1775,  d.  1829. 
Thorlacius,  Kute  Thordsen,  Icelandic  archaeologist,  b.  1741,  d.  1815. 
Thormeyer,  Herr,  Saxon  architect,  b.  1775,  d.  1841. 
Thorn,  William,  English  congregational  minister,  temperance  reformer, 

writer  on  the  Sabbath,  d.  Winchester  1870. 
Thornborough,  John,  English  bishop  of  Limerick  1593,  Bristol  1603, 

Worcester  1616,  theologian,  political  and  chemical  writer,  b.  1552. 

d.  1641. 

Thornbury,  George  Walter,  English  poet,  novelist,  traveller,  antiquary, 

art-critic,  b.  1828. 
Thorndike,    Herbert,  English  ecclesiastic,   royalist,  mathematician, 

writer  in  defence  of  church  of  England,  biblical  critic,  d.  1672. 
Thome,  James,  English  biographer,  archaeologist,  art-critic,  sub-editor 

of  'English  Cyclopaedia,'  b.  about  1812. 
Thome,  James  Wilkins,  English  physician,  b.  1796,  d.  1859. 
Thorne,  William,  English  ecclesiastic,  hebraist,  d.  1629-30. 
Thornton,  Edward,  English  statesman,  diplomatist,  b.  1766,  d.  1852. 
Thornton,  Edward,  English  historian,  geographer,  writer  on  India 

b.  about  1800. 

Thornton,  John  Wingate,  American  biographer,  archaeologist,  6.  181S. 
Thornton,  Matthew,  Irish  physician  in  America,  statesman,  b  1714 
d.  1803. 

Thornton,  Richard,  English  merchant,  economist,  d.  1865. 
Thornton,  Robert  John,   English  physician,  botanist,  medical  ami 
botanical  writer,  b.  about  1759,  d.  1837. 
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Thornton,  Thomas,  English  journalist,  critic,  historian,  writer  of  the 

summary  of  parliamentary  debates  toi  the.  Times,  b.  1786,  d.  1866. 
Thornton,  William  Thomas,  English  economist,  poet,  b.  1813. 
Thornwell,  James  1  [enry,  D.D.,  American  presbyterian  minister,  biblical 

critic,  metaphysician,  h.  1811,  d.  1861. 
Thorold,  Sir  John,  English  theologian,  writer  on  popery,  and  on 

scripture  interpretation,  </.  1775. 
Thorpe,  John,  Eng.  physician,  antiquary,  topographer,  J.  1682,  A.  1750. 
Thorpe;  John,  English  antiquary,  physicist,  b.  1714,  d.  1792. 
Thorpe,  Robert  de,   English  chief-justice  of   common  pleas  1356, 

chancellor  1371-72,  d.  1372. 
Thorpe,  Thomas,  English  baron  of  exchequer  1452,  speaker  of  house 

of  commons  1453,  beheaded  by  the  Yorkists  1461. 
Thorpe,  Thomas,  English  philologist,  archseologist,  d.  1874. 
Thorpe,  Thomas  Bangs,  American  painter,  journalist,  novelist,  military 

historian,  b.  1815. 
Thorstensen,  John,  Icelandic  physician,  medical  and  scientific  writer, 

b.  1794. 

Thortsen,  Karel  Adolphus,  Danish  philologist,  historian,  poet,  b.  1798. 

Thott,  Otto  von,  Danish  statesman,  b.  1703,  d.  1785. 

Thouar,  Pictro,  Florentine  author,  b.  1809,  d.  1861. 

Thouin,  Andre,  French  botanist,  b.  1747,  d.  1824. 

Thouin,  Jean,  French  botanist,  b.  1756,  d.  1827. 

Thouret,  Nicholas,  German  architect,  d.  1845. 

Thouret,  Vincent  Ferrare,  Francois  Antony.  French  novelist,  b.  1807. 
Thours,  Aubert  du  Petit,  French  naturalist,  traveller,  6.  1756,  d.  1831. 
Threlkeld,  Caleb,  Eng.  physician,  naturalist,  b.  1676,  d.  Dublin  1728. 
Thring,  Edward,  English  clergyman,  grammarian,  writer  of  school 

books,  b.  about  1816. 
Throsby,  John,  English  topographer,  artist,  antiquarian,  b.  1740,  d. 

Leicester  1803. 

Thrupp,  Joseph  Francis,  English  clergyman,  archaeologist,  biblical 

commentator,  hymn-writer,  b.  1826,  d.  1867. 
Thudichum,  J.  L.  W.,  German  physician,  chemist,  b.  about  1825. 
Thuemmig,  Ludwig  Philip,  German  mathematician,  h.  1697,  d.  1728. 
Thuillier,  Louise,  French  landscape  painter,  d.  1829. 
Thuillier,  Pierre,  French  landscape  painter,  b.  1799,  d.  1858. 
Thuillier,  Vincent,  Fr.  benedictine  monk,  historian,  b.  1685,  d.  1736. 
Thunmann,  Hans  Erik,  Swedish  historian,  b.  about  1746,  d.  1778. 
Thurber,    George,   American    physician,   mathematician,  botanist, 

agriculturist,  b.  1821. 
Thurland,  Sir  Edward,  Eng.  baron  of  exchequer,  1673-79,  b.  1606,  d.  1682. 
Thurlow,  Edward  Hovell,  2nd  baron,  English  peer  of  Great  Britain,  poet, 

translator,  b.  1781,  d.  1829. 
Thurmann,  Jules,  French  geologist,  botanist,  b.  1804,  d.  1855. 
Thurmann,  Kaspar,  German  jurist,  bibliographer,  b.  1634,  d.  1704. 
Thurneisen,  Johann  Rudolph,  Swiss  jurist,  b.  1716,  d.  1774. 
Thurneysser,  Johann  Jakob,  Swiss  engraver,  b.  1636,  d.  1718. 
Thurnham,  John,  English  physician,  writer  on  the  brain  and  its 

diseases,  b.  about  1810. 
Thurstan,  English  archbishop  of  York,  1114—1139-40,  d.  1139-40. 
Thurston,  John,  English  designer,  book-illustrator,  b.  1774,  d.  1822. 
Thwaites,  Edward,  English  philologist,  archaeologist,  b.  1667,  d.  1711. 
Thwaites,  George  Saunders,  English  lieutenant-general,  secretary  to 

the  National  Gallery  till  1854,  b.  1777,  d.  1866. 
Thynne,  Francis,  English  herald,  archaeologist,  b.  ab.  1545,  d.  ab.  1608. 
Thynne,  Lord  Henry  Frederick,  English  magistrate,  M.P.,  b.  1832. 
Thynne,  William,  English  critic,  editor  of  Chaucer's  works,  d.  1546. 
Thys,  Gysbrecht,  Flemish  painter,  b.  about  1625,  d.  about  1684. 
Thys,  Pieter  Joseph,  Flemish  painter,  b.  1749,  d.  1823. 
Tiarks,  Johann  Ludwig,  German  astronomer,  b,  1789,  d.  1837. 
Tiby,  Paul  Alexandre,  French  journalist,  historian,  b.  1800. 
Tichborne,  Sir  Edward  Doughty,  bait.,  Eng.  statesm.,  b.  1782,  d.  1853. 
Tichborne,  Sir  Henry  Doughty,  tart.,  Eng.  statesman,  b.  1756,  d.  1821. 
Tichomirow,  Piotr,  Russian  astronomer,  b.  1802,  d.  1831. 
Tickell,  Richard,  English  dramatic  poet,  political  writer,  d.  1793. 
Ticknor,  Caleb,  Amer.  physician,  medical  writer,  b.  ab.  1804,  rf.ab.1840. 
Ticknor,   Elisha,  American  merchant,  philanthropist,  educationist, 

b.  1757,  d.  1821. 
Ticknor,  William  D.,  American  publisher,  b.  1810,  d.  1864. 
Tidd,  William,  English  barrister,  writer  on  practice  and  forms  in  the 

superior  courts,  b.  1760,  d.  1847. 
Tidey,  Henry,  English  water-colour  painter,  b.  1815,  d.  1872. 
Tidman,  Arthur,  D.D.,  English  congregational  minister,  mission 

scretary,  b.  1792,  d.  1868. 
Tiedemann,  Oswald,  German  dramatist,  b.  1824,  d.  1861. 
Tielemans,  Jean  Francois,  Belgian  jurist,  educationist,  b.  1799. 
Tiepolo,  Giovanni  Domenico,  Venetian  painter,  b.ab.  1725,  d.  ab.  1795. 
Tierney,  George,  English  statesman,  b.  1761,  d.  1830. 
Tierney,  Mark  Aloysius,  English  roman  catholic  priest,  archaeologist, 

theologian,  6.  1795,  d.  1862. 
Tietjens,  Teresa,  vocalist,  b.  Hamburg  1834. 
Tifernas,  Gregorio,  Italian  heUenist,  b.  1416,  d.  1466. 
Tiffany,  Osmond,  American  traveller,  novelist,  critic,  b.  1823. 
Tiffin,  Edward,  English  physician,  methodist  minister,  in  America, 

governor  of  Ohio  1803-7,  United  States  senator  1807-9,  theologian, 

b.  1796.  d.  1829. 
Tignosi,  Niccol6,  Italian  physician,  historian,  b.  1412,  d,  1484. 


Tilburg,  Egidius  van,  Flemish  printer,  b.  about  1570,  d.  1622. 
Tilburg,  Giles  van,  Flemish  painter,  of  fairs,  feastings,  &c.,  b.  1625, 
d.  1675. 

Tilghman,  William,  American  chief  justice  of  supreme  court  of 

Philadelphia  1806,  b.  1756,  d.  1827. 
Tillancourt,  Edouard  dc,  French  agriculturist,  b.  1809. 
Tillberg,  Gustav  Salomon,  Swedish  mathematician,  physicist,  b.  1777, 

d.  1859. 

Tilleard,  John,  English  geographer,   biographer,  author  of  school 

music  books,  b.  about  1825. 
Tillemans,  Pieter,  Flemish  painter,  in  England,  b.  1684,  d.  1734. 
Tilleraans,  Simon  Pieter,  German  painter,  b.  1602,  d.  1670. 
Tilley,  Henry  Arthur,  English  traveller  in  Japan,  Russia,  Syria, 

b.  about  1825. 
Tilley,  Samuel  Leonard,  Canadian  statesman,  b.  1818. 
Tillinghast,  Joseph  L.,  American  economist,  legislator,  b.  1791,  d.  1844. 
Tilly,  or  Tilli,  Michelangelo,  Italian  botanist,  b.  1655,  d.  1740. 
Tilmant,  Alexandre  Thdophile  Joseph,  b.  1808. 
Tilney,  Henry,  English  mathematician,  b.  1737,  d.  1809. 
Tilson,  Henry,  English  painter,  b.  1652,  d.  1687. 
Til  ton,  James,  American  army  surgeon  and  physician,  medical  and 

agricultural  writer,  b.  1745,  d.  1822. 
Tilton,  Theodore,  American  essayist,  journalist,  b.  1835. 
Timbal,  Louis  Charles,  French  painter,  b.  about  1822. 
Timbrell,  Henry,  Irish  sculptor,  b.  1806,  d.  1849. 
Timmerhaus,  Charles  Frederic  Thdodore,  Belgian  military  writer, 

b.  1800,  d.  1865. 

Timmermann,  Theodor  Gerhard,  German  physician,  anatomist, 
b.  1727,  d,  1792. 

Timmerraans,  Jean  Alexis,  Belgian  mathematician,  b.  1801. 

Timperley,  C.  H.,  English  printer  and  engraver,  antiquary,  biogra- 
pher, bibliographer,  technical  writer,  b.  1795. 

Timpson,  Thomas,  English  congregational  minister,  biographer,  devo- 
tional writer,  historian,  b.  about  1805. 

Timrod,  William  EL,  American  poet,  b.  1792,  d.  1838. 

Tinconi,  Alexander,  Greek  philologist,  d.  1856. 

Tindal,  Sir  Nicolas  Conyngbam,  D.C.L.,  English  chief  justice  of 

common  pleas  1829-46,  b.  1776,  d.  1846. 
Tinelli,  Tiberio,  Venetian  painter,  b.  1586,  d.  1638. 
Tinne,  Miss,  Dutch  traveller,  murdered  in  the  interior  of  Africa  1869. 
Tinsley,  Edward,  English  publisher,  b.  1835,  d.  1866. 
Tirsch,  Leopold,  Bohemian  jesuit,  orientalist,  b.  1733,  d.  1788. 
Tirwith,  Robert,  English  judge  of  king's  bench  1409,  d.  1428. 
Tisio,  Benvenuto,  II  Garofolo,  Italian  painter,  b.  1481,  d,  1559. 
Tisserant,  Jean  Hippolyte,  French  actor,  b.  about  1802. 
Tissier,  Jean  Baptiste  Ange,  French  historical  and  portrait  painter, 
_  b.  1814. 

Tissot,  Charles  Joseph,  French  jurist,  archaeologist,  b.  1828. 
Tissot,  Claude  Joseph,  French  metaphysician,  b.  1801. 
Titi,  Tiberio,  Italian  portrait  painter,  b.  1578,  d.  1637. 
Tittmann,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  historian,  b.  1784,  d.  1864. 
Tobar,  Alonso  Miguel  de,  Spanish  portrait  and  historical  painter, 

b.  1678,  d.  1758. 
Tobin,  Catherine,  Lady,  Irish  traveller  in  the  east,  b.  about  1825. 
Tobisch,  Johann  Karl,  Bohemian  mathematician,  b.  1793,  d.  ab.  1841. 
Tobler,  Johannes,  Swiss  ecclesiastic,  poet,  theologian,  b.  1732,  d.  1808. 
Tocliffe,  Richard,  English  bishop  of  Winchester  1174,  justiciar  of 

Normandy  1176,  of  England  1179,  d.  1188. 
Tocque,  Jean  Louis,  French  portrait  painter,  b.  1696,  d.  1772. 
Todd,  Alphaeus,  English  librarian  of  legislative  assembly  of  Canada 

1856,  b.  1821. 

Todd,  Hugh,  D.D.,   English  ecclesiastic,   geographer,  theologian, 

antiquary,  b.  1658,  d.  1728. 
Todd,  John.  D.D.,  American  congregational  minister,  theologian, 

writer  for  Sunday  school  teachers  and  scholars,  b.  1800,  d.  1873. 
Tode,  Johan  Clemens,  Danish  physician,  b.  1736,  d.  1805. 
Todhunter,  Isaac,  English  mathematician,  author  of  school  text-books 

on  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  b.  1820. 
Todleben,  Franz  Eduard,  Russian  general,  military  engineer,  defender 

of  Sebastopol,  military  historian,  b.  1818. 
Toelken,  Ernst  Heinrich,  German  archaeologist,  b.  ab.  1783,  d.  1864. 
Toelner,  Karl,  German  historian,  b.  1660,  d.  1715. 
Toinard,  Nicolas,  French  philologist,  numismatist,  b.  1629,  d.  1706. 
Toldy,  or  Schedel,  Ferencz,  Hungarian  physician,  philologist,  critic, 

historian,  b.  1805. 
Toledo,  Francisco,  Spanish   cardinal,  jesuit  preacher,  philologist, 

biblical  commentator,  b.  1532,  d.  1596. 
Toledo,  Juan  de,  Spanish  painter,  b.  1611,  d.  1665. 
Tb'lken,  Ernst  Heinrich,  German  archaeologist,  b.  1785,  d.  1864. 
Tollius,  Cornclis,  Dutch  philologist,  heUenist,  b.  1620,  d.  1662. 
Tomasi,  Giuseppe  Maria,  Sicilian  cardinal,  writer  on  liturgy  and 

ceremonies,  b.  1649,  d.  1713. 
Tombe,  Nicholas  la,  Dutch  painter,  b.  1616,  d.  1676. 
Tombes,  John,  English  baptist  minister,  theologian,  b.  1603,  d.  1676. 
Tomcsanyi,  Adam,  Hungarian  physicist,  b.  1755,  d.  1837. 
Tomes,  Robert,  Amer.  physician,  journalist,  military  annalist,  b.  1S1 7. 
Tomkins,  Peltro  William,  English  engraver,  b.  1760,  d.  1840. 
Tomkins,  William,  English  landscape  painter,  b.  about  1730,  d.  1792. 
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Tomlin,  Jacob,  English  missionary  to  Chinese,  philologist,  biblical 

critic,  b.  about  1808. 
Tomlins,  Elizabeth  Sophia,  English  poetess,    novelist,  translator, 

b.  1763,  d.  1828. 

Tomlins,  Frederick  Guest,  English  journalist,  historian,  dramatic 
critic,  b.  1804,  d.  1867. 

Tomlins,  Sir  Thomas  Edlyne,  Eng.  jurist,  archseolog.,  b.  1762,  d.  1841. 

Tommaseo,  Niccol5,  Italian  republican  politician,  poet,  historian,  meta- 
physician, b.  Dalmatia  1803. 

Tommasi,  Ferdinando,  Neapolitan  musical  composer,  b.  1824. 

Tompa,  Mihaly,  Hungarian  theologian,  poet,  b.  1819,  d.  1868. 

Tompkins,  Daniel  D.,  American  statesman,  vice-president  United 
States  1817-25  ;  b.  1774,  d.  1825. 

Tompson,  Benjamin,  Amer.  physician,  poet,  philolog.,  b.  1640,  d.  1714. 

Tone,  Theobald  Wolfe,  Irish  barrister,  revolutionist,  founder  of  the 
society  of  United  Irishmen,  autobiographer,  b.  1763,  d.  1798. 

Tone,  William  Theobald  Wolfe,  Irish  soldier  in  French  and  American 
armies,  cavalry  instructor,  biographer,  b.  about  1785. 

Tonna,  Mrs.  L.  H.  J.  ('Charlotte  Elizabeth'  Browne),  English  religious 
novelist,  tract-writer,  magazine  editor,  b.  ab.  1792,  d.  1846. 

Tonson,  Ludlow,  D.D.,  baron  Riversdale,  Irish  bishop  of  Killaloc 
1839-61,  b.  1784,  d.  1861. 

Tony-Johannot,  M.,  French  artist,  b.  1804,  d.  1852. 

Toogood,  Jonathan,  English  surgeon,  philanthropist,  b.  1784,  d.  1870. 

Tooke,  Andrew,  English  clergyman,  mathematician,  master  of  Charter- 
house school,  b.  1673,  d.  1731. 

Toole,  John  Laurence,  English  comedian,  b.  1S30. 

Toornvliet,  Jacobus,  Dutch  painter,  b.  1641,  d.  1719. 

Toovey,  Alfred  Dixon,  English  poet,  biographer,  critic,  b.  ab.  1815. 

Tbpfer,  Carl,  Prussian  actor  and  dramatist,  b.  1792,  d.  1871. 

Topham,  Edward,  Eng.  major,  dramatist,  biographer,  b.  1750,  d.  1820. 

Topham,  John,  English  antiquary,  d.  1803. 

Topin,  Marius,  French  historian,  journalist,  critic,  b.  1838. 

Topins-Lebrun,  Francois  Jean  Baptiste,  Fr.  historical  painter,  b.  1769, 
put  to  death  on  a  charge  of  attempting  to  kill  Bonaparte  1801. 

Toplady,  Augustus  Montague,  English  clerygman,  calvinistic  theo- 
logian, metaphysician,  hymn-writer,  b.  1740,  d.  1778. 

Topliffe,  Robert,  English  musical  composer,  b.  1791,  d.  1868. 

Toppi,  Niccold,  Italian  historian,  b.  1604,  d.  1681. 

Torberg,  Karel  Hans,  Swedish  orientalist,  b.  1807. 

Torbido,  Francesco,  II  Moro,  Italian  painter,  b.  ab.  1500,  d.  ab.  1581. 

Torell,  Johann  Peter,  Swedish  physician,  b.  1790,  d.  1831. 

Torelli,  Cesare,  Roman  painter,  d.  1615. 

Torelli,  Felizio,  Italian  painter,  5.  about  1667,  d.  1748. 

Torelli,  Giacomo,  Italian  architect,  b.  1608,  d.  1678. 

Torenburg,  Gerard,  Dutch  painter,  b.  1737,  d.  1785. 

Torfeson,  Thormod,  Icelandic  historian,  b.  1636,  d.  1719. 

Torlonia,  Carlo,  Italian  philanthropist,  h.  1797,  d.  1847. 

Torn,  Erik  Olsen,  Danish  mathematician,  b.  1607,  d.  1667. 

Torr,  John,  English  merchant,  magistrate,  M.P.,  b.  1813. 

Torre,  Flamruinio,  Bolognese  painter,  b.  1621,  d.  1661. 

Torrearsa,  Vincenzo  Fardella,  marquis  di,  Italian  statesman,  diplo- 
matist, b.  1808. 

Torrens,  Sir  Henry,  Irish  military  officer,  adjutant  general  (West  Indies, 

Buenos  Ayres,  Portugal),  b.  1779,  d.  1828. 
Torrens,  Robert,  Irish  lieut. -colonel,  novelist,  political  economist, 

b.  1778,  d.  1864. 

Torrens,  William  Ton-ens   McCullagh,  Irish   barrister,  economist, 

educationist,  critic,  biographer,  M.P.,  b.  1813. 
Torres,  Clemente  de,  Spanish  painter,  b.  1665,  d.  1730. 
Torres,  Matias  de,  Spanish  painter,  b.  1631,  d.  1711. 
Torres-Ca'icedo,  J.  M.,  South  American  poet,  biographer,  diplomatist, 

b.  1830. 

Torrey,  John,  LL.D.,  American  physician,  chemist,  geologist,  writer 

on  botany,  b.  1798. 
Torrey,  Joseph,  D.D.,  American  metaphysician,  historian,  translator, 

b.  ab.  1795,  d.  1867. 
Torrington,  George  Byng,  viscount,  English  peer,  admiral,  statesman, 

b.  1668,  d.  1733. 

Torrington,  Geo.  Byng,  D.C.L.,  7lh  visct.,  Eng.  peer  of  Great  Britain, 
governor  of  Ceylon  1847-50  ;  agricult.  writer,  b.  1812,  succ.  1831. 

Tortelli,  Giovanni,  Italian  grammarian,  b.  ab.  1400,  d.  ab.  1465. 

Toscanella,  Orazio  de,  Italian  archaeologist,  b.  1510,  d.  ab.  1580. 

Toschi,  Paolo,  Italian  engraver,  b.  1788,  d.  1854. 

Toskani,  Kajctan,  Bohemian  painter,  b.  1742,  d.  1815. 

Toth,  Laszlo,  Hungarian  poet,  b.  1788,  d.  1820. 

Totington,  Samson  de,  English  abbot,  justice  itinerant,  d.  1211. 

Totness,  George  Carcw,  carl  of,  English  peer,  soldier,  historian,  states- 
man, d.  1629. 

Totten,  Geo.  Muirson,  Amer.  engineer,  on  canals  and  railroads,  b.  1808. 
Totten,  Joseph  Gilbert,  American  general,  military  engineer,  b.  1788, 
d.  1804. 

Tonchard,  Philippe  Victor,  French  admiral,  writer  on  navigation  and 

naval  construction,  b.  1810. 
Tougard^JeYome  Francois,  French  horticulturist,  b.  1781. 
Toulza,  Eticnne  de,  French  jurist,  b.  1846. 

Toulza,  Paul  Hdlene  Philippe,  comte  de,  French  poet,  archaeologist, 
translator  from  Italian,  b.  1810. 


Toung-Tchi,  or  Ki-Tsaing,  or  Tsai-Shun-Ai-sin-Xio-lo,  emperor  of 

China,  b.  1855,  succeeded  1861. 
Tourguenief,  Ivan  Sergycovitch,  Russian  novelist,  b.  1818. 
Tourguenief,  Nikolai  Ivanovitch,  Russian  philologist,  historian,  patriot, 

b.  1790,  d.  Paris  1871. 
Tournely,  Honord,  Fr.  ,theolog.,  writer  on  the  rucharist,  b.  1658,(2.1729. 
Tournemine,  Charles  Emilc  Vacher  de,  Fr.  landscape  painter,  b.  1814. 
Tourneux,  Felix,  Fr.  engineer,  writer  QB  railway  construction,  b.  1811. 
Tourneux,  Jean  Francois  Eugene,  French  painter,  and  poet,  b.  1809, 

d.  1867. 

Tourneux,  Prosper,  French  artillery  officer,  inspector  of  railways, 

writer  on  railway  law,  b.  1812. 
Tournier,  Robert,  French  painter,  b.  1676,  d.  1752. 
Touro,  Judah,  Amer.  jew,  merchant,  philanthropist,  b.  1775,  d.  1854. 
Touronde,  Alfred,  French  dramatist,  b.  1839. 

Toussaint,  Francois  Christophe  Armand,  Fr.  sculptor,  b.  1806,  d.  1862. 
Toussenel,  Alphonse,  Fr.  publicist,  natural.,  writer  on  the  chase,  d.  1803. 
Toussenel,  Theodore,  French  histor.,  translator,  educationist,  b.  1806. 
Toustain,  Charles  Francois,  French  benedictino  monk,  orientalist, 
b.  1700,  d.  1754. 

Tovey,  Tennant  Hamilton,  Scotch  military  officer,  in  India,  philan- 
thropist, educationist,  b.  1782,  d.  1866. 
Tower,  Christopher  Thomas,  English  barrister,  M.P.  1832-4:  high- 

sheriff  of  Essex  1840,  b.  1775,  d.  1867. 
Tower,  David  Bates,  American  mathematician,  author  of  school  books 

in  reading,  grammar,  arithmetic,  b.  1808. 
Towers,  John,  English  writer  on  agriculture,  b.  1778,  d.  1857. 
Towerson,  Gabriel,  D.D.,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  writer  on  the 

church  catechism  and  creeds,  b.  about  1635,  d.  1697. 
Towgood,  Micaiah,  English   dissenting   minister,  arian  theologian, 

writer  in  vindication  of  dissent,  b.  1700,  d.  1792. 
Towianski,  M.,  Polish  enthusiast,  pretended  prophet,  b.  ab.  1800. 
Towle,  Nathaniel  Carter,  American  barrister,  writer  on  constitution  of 

United  States,  b.  1805. 
Towler,  John,  English  physician,  chemist,  in  America,  philologist, 

writer  on  photography,  b.  1811. 
Town,  Salem,  LL.D,,  American  grammarian,  writer  on  freemasonry, 

b.  1779,  d.  1864. 

Towne,  John,  Eng.  ecclesiastic,  metaphys.,  writer  on  prophecy,  d.  1791. 

Townley,  Charles,  English  antiquary,  founder  of  the  Townley  collec- 
tion in  British  museum,  b.  1737,  d.  1805. 

Townley,  James,  D.D.,  English  wesleyan  methodist  minister,  biblical 
critic,  archaeologist,  b.  about  1780. 

Townley,  John,  English  colonel  in  French  service,  translator  of  Hudi- 
bras  into  French,  b.  1697,  d.  1782. 

Townsend,  Charles,  English  clergyman,  poet,  b.  about  1791,  d.  1870. 

Townsend,  Eliza,  American  poetess,  b.  1789,  d,  1854. 

Townsend,  George,  English  congregational  minister,  a  founder  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  b.  1755,  d.  1837. 

Townsend,  George,  D.D.,  English  ecclesiastic,  biblical  critic,  editor, 
and  commentator,  traveller  in  Italy,  b.  1788,  d.  1857. 

Townsend,  George  Fyler,  English  clergyman,  topographer,  editor, 
author  of  'The  Churchman's  Year,'  b.  1815. 

Townsend,  George  H,  English  journalist,  chronological  writer,  b. 
about  1817,  d.  1869. 

Townsend,  John,  English  congregational  minister,  theologian,  philan- 
thropist, founder  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  in  London,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  b.  1757,  d.  1826. 

Townsend,  John  K„  American  ornithologist,  traveller,  b.  1809,  d,  1861. 

Townsend,  Joseph.  English  clergyman,  naturalist,  economist,  biblical 
critic,  d.  1816. 

Townsend,  Thomas  Stuart,  D.D.,  Irish  bishop  of  Meath  1850,  theo- 
logian, educationist,  b.  1801,  d.  1852. 
Townsend,  Virginia  Frances,  American  tale-writer,  b.  about  1830. 
Townsend,  William  Charles,  English  barrister,  recorder  of  Macclesfield, 

legal  biographer,  historian,  poet,  6.  1804,  d.  1850. 
Townsend-Farquhar,  Sir  Walter  Minto,  bart,  English  statesman, 

b.  Madras  1809,  d.  1866. 
Townshend,   Chauncy  Hare,    English  clergyman,   poet,  traveller, 

writer  on  mesmerism,  b.  1800,  d.  1868. 
Townshend,  George,  marquis,  English  statesman,  lord-lieutenant  of 

Ireland  1767-72,  b.  1724,  d.  1807. 
Townshend,  Lord  John,  LL.D.,  Eng.  statesm.,  poet,  b.  1757,  d,  1833. 
Townshend,  John  Villiers  Stuart  Townshend,  5th  marquis,  English 

peer  of  Great  Britain,  philanthropist,  b.  1831,  succeeded  1863. 
Townshend,  Joseph,  English  clergyman,  mineralogist,  conchoio"ist 

traveller,  d.  1816. 

Townshend,  Sir  Roger,  Eng.  judge  of  common  pleas  1484,  d.  ab.  1500. 
Tozer,  Henry,  English  puritan  clergyman,  loyalist,  theologian,  b.  1602, 

d.  Rottcrdain,  1650. 
Tracy,  Antoine   Cesar  Victor  Charles  Dcstutt,  comte  de,  French 

statesman,  b.  1781,  d.  1864. 
Tracy,  Ebenezer  C,  Amer.  preacher,  journalist,  biog.,  b.  1796,  d.  1862. 
Tracy,  Joseph,  D.D.,  American  preacher,  theologian,  historian  of 

American  missions,  b.  about  1804. 
Tracy,  Robert,  Irish  judge  of  kings  bench,  Ireland,  1699,  English 

exchequer  1700,  common  pleas  1702-26  ;  b.  1655,  d,  1735. 
Tradenigo,  Pietro,  Italian  statesman,  doge  of  Venice  830,  d.  864. 
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Traherne,  John  Montgomery,  Welsh  clergyman,  archaeologist,  b.  1788, 
d.  1860. 

Traherne,  Thomas,  English  clergyman,  theolog.,  metaphys.,  d.  1674. 
Trail,  William,  LL.D.,  Irish  ecclesiastic,  mathemat,  b.  1741,  d.  1831. 
Traill,  Mrs.  (Catherine  Parr  Strickland),  English  novelist,  writer  on 

British  America,  b.  about  1805. 
Traill,  James,  English  barrister,  metropolitan  police  magistrate,  b. 

1793,  d.  1873. 

Traill,  Robert,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  in  London,  theologian, 
b.UU2,  d.  1716. 

Traill,  Thomas  Stewart,  Scotch  physician,  chemist,  professor  of  medi- 
cal jurisprudence  at  Edinburgh  university  1832-61,  editor  of 
'Encyclopedia  Britannica,'  b.  1781,  d.  1861. 

Train,  Edward,  English  landscape  painter,  d.  1866. 

Trail,  Russell  Thacher,  American  physician,  physiologist,  writer  on 
hydropathy  and  alcoholic  medication,  b.  1812. 

Tralles,  Johann  Georg,  German  mathematician,  ft.  1763,  d.  1822. 

Tramulles,  Manuel,  Spanish  painter  and  sculptor,  b.  1715,  d.  1791. 

Traneker,  George,  Moravian  bishop,  pastor  in  England,  b.  1718,  d.  1802. 

Traner,  Johann,  Swedish  poet,  b.  1770,  d.  1835. 

Transon,  Abel  Louis  Etienne,  Fr.  engineer,  mathematician,  b.  1805. 

Traphage,  Christian  Gottlieb,  German  archaeologist,  b,  1769,  d.  1793. 

Trapp,  John,  English  puritan  clergyman,  theologian,  biblical  commen- 
tator, b.  1601,  d.  1669. 

Trasi,  Lodovico,  Italian  painter,  in  oil  and  fresco,  b.  1634,  d.  1694. 

Trask,  William  Blake,  Amer.  historical  essayist,  biographer,  b.  1812. 

Trathnick,  Leopold,  German  naturalist,  botanist,  b.  1764,  d.  1849. 

TrautmansdorfF,  Joseph  von,  Austrian  count,  diplomat.,  b.  1788,  d.  1870. 

Trautwine,  John  C,  American  civil  engineer,  traveller,  technical 
writer,  b.  1810. 

Travaux,  Pierre,  French  sculptor,  b.  about  1824,  d.  1869. 

Travers,  Benjamin,  English  surgeon,  ophthalniist,  writer  on  inflamma- 
tion, b.  1782,  d.  1858. 

Travers,  John,  English  judge  of  common  pleas  1329,  constable  of 
Bordeaux  1333,  d.  about  1337. 

Travers,  Julien  Gilles,  French  poet,  biographer,  dramatist,  b.  1802. 

Traverse,  Charles  Francois  do  la,  French  painter,  d.  1778. 

Travi,  Antonio,  Italian  landscape  painter,  b.  1613,  d.  1668. 

Travies  de  Villers,  Charles  Joseph,  French  painter,  b.  Switzerland 
1804,  d.  1859. 

Travis,  George,  English  ecclesiastic,  biblical  critic,  d.  1797. 
Trayer,  Jean  Baptiste  Jules,  French  genre  painter,  b.  1824. 
Treadwell,  Daniel,  American  inventor,  improver  of  the  printing  press, 
b.  1791. 

Trebatti,  Paolo  Tonzio,  Florentine  sculptor,  b.  ab.  1500,  d.  ab.  1562. 
Trebuchet,  Adolphe,  French  barrister,  writer  on  public  health  and 

medical  jurisprudence,  b.  1801,  d.  1865. 
Trebutien,  Gmllaume  Stanislas,  French  antiquary,  orientalist,  b.  1800. 
Treby,  Sir  George,  English  chief-justice  of  common  pleas  1692,  jurist, 

b.  1644,  d.  1701-2. 
Trechsel,  Johann  Friedrich,  Swiss  mathema.,  physicist,  b.  1776,  d.  1849. 
Treffrey,  Richard,  English  wesleyan  minister,  biographer,  writer  on 

christian  evidences,  on  the  atonement,  and  on  the  divinity  of 

Christ,  b.  1805,  d.  1838. 
TreiFry,  Joseph  Thomas,  English  miner,  merchant,  philanthropist,  in 

Cornwall,  b.  1782,  d.  1850. 
Tregelles,  Samuel  Prideaux,   LL.D.,    English   orientalist,  biblical 

translator,  writer  on  prophecy,  bibliographer,  hymn-writer,  b.  1813. 
Treitschke,   Johann  Georg    Friedrich,    Saxon   entomologist,  poet, 

6.  1776,  d.  1841. 
Treitschke,  Karl  Georg,  Saxon  jurist,  b.  1783,  d.  1855. 
Trelat,  Ulysse,  French  physician,  army  surgeon,  economist,  writer  on 

mental  disease,  b.  1795. 
Trelawney,  Sir  Edward,  English  governor  of  Jamaica,  d.  1754. 
Trelawny,  Sir  Harry,  bart,  English  clergyman,  prebendary  of  Exeter 

1789,  (previously  a  methodist  preacher),  afterwards  became  a  roman 

catholic,  b.  1756,  d.  Italy  1834. 
Trelawney,  Sir  Jonathan,  bart.,  English  bishop  of  Bristol  1685, 

Exeter  1689,  Winchester  1707,  theologian,  d.  1721. 
Trelawny,   Sir  John  Salusbury,  bart.,  English  barrister,  M.P.  22 

years,  political  reformer,  opponent  of  church  rates,  b.  1816. 
Tremayne,  John,  English  magistrate,  M.P.,  b.  1825. 
Tremelli,  Emmanuele,  Italian  orientalist,  b.  1510,  d.  1580. 
Tremenheere,  Hugh  Seymour,  English  political  essayist,  b.  about  1810. 
Tremlett,  William  Henry  Brown,  English  admiral,  b.  1777,  d.  1866. 
Tremolliere,  Pierre  Charles,  French  historical  painter,  b.  1703,  d.  1739. 
Trench,  Francis,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  philologist,  biblical 

expositor,  traveller,  b.  1806. 
Trench,  Sir  Frederick  W.,  Irish  general,  M.P.,  b.  1780,  d.  1860. 
Trench,  Mrs.  Richard,  Irish  diarist,  b.  1768,  d.  1827. 
Trench,  W.  Steuart,  Irish  land-agent,  writer  on  Irish  character  and 

manners,  b.  ab.  1825. 
Trendelenburg,  Johann  Georg,  German  orientalist,  b.  1757,  d.  1825. 
Trendelenburg,  Theodor,  German  engraver,  d.  1800,  d.  1846. 
Tresca,  Henri  Edouard,  French  technologist,  mathematician,  writer  on 

steam  engines,  b.  1814. 
Trescot,  William  Henry,  American  statesman,  writer  on  American 

diplomacy,  b.  1822. 


Tresham,  Henry,  Irish  poet,  painter,  art-critic,  d.  1814. 

Treuille  de  Beaulieu,  Antoine  Hector  Thdsde,  baron,  French  general, 

inventor  in  gunnery,  b.  1809. 
Treve,  Auguste  Hubert  Stanislas,  French  naval  officer,  electrician, 

b.  1829. 

Trevelyan,  Sir  Charles  Edward,  English  economist,  governor  of  Madias 

1859-60,  E.  Indian  minister  of  finance  1863-4,  b.  1807. 
Trevelyan,  George  Otto,  English  writer  on  education  in  India,  political 

reformer,  M.P.,  b.  1838. 
Trevelyan,  Sir  Walter  Calverley,  6th  bart.,  English  naturalist.travelhr, 

philanthropist,  president  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  against 

the  drink  traffic,  b.  1797. 
Trevett,  Samuel  R.,  American  naval  surgeon,  b.  1783,  d.  1822. 
Treviranus,  Gottfried  Reinhold,  German  physician,  6.1776,  d.  1837. 
Treviranus,  Ludolf  Christian,  German  botanist,  physiologist,  6.  1779, 

d.  1864. 

Trevor,  George,  English  ecclesiastic,  theologian,  historian,  writer  on 

Egypt,  on  Russia,  on  India,  and  on  the  convocations  of  Canterbury 

and  York,  b.  1810. 
Trevor,  Richard,  English  bishop  of  St.  David's  1743-4,  Durham  1752, 

theologian,  b.  1707,  d.  1771. 
Trevor,  Sir  Thomas,  English  baron  of  exchequer  1625-49,  d.  1656. 
Trevor,  Thomas  Trevor,  baron,  Welsh  chief  justice  of  common  pleas 

1701-14;  lord  privy  seal  1726,  b.  about  1659,  d.  1730. 
Trewman,  R.,  English  journalist,  d.  Exeter  1802. 
Trezel,  Pierre  Felix,  French  painter,  b.  1782,  d.  1855. 
Trezzo,  Giacomo  da,  Milanese  painter  in  mosaic,  d.  1595. 
Trianon,  Henri,  French  philologist,  art-critic,  dramatist,  b.  1811. 
Tribuno,  Pietro,  Italian  statesman,  d.  912. 

Trichon,  Francois  Auguste,  French  wood-engraver,  teacher  of  the 
art,  6.  1814. 

Trier,  Isaac,  Danish  physician,  surgeon,  b.  1802. 

Trigland,  Jacob,  Dutch  theologian,  philologist,  writer  on  the  Mosaic 
ritual,  b.  1652,  d.  1705. 

Trimnell,  Charles,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Norwich  1707,  Win- 
chester 1721,  theologian,  b.  1663,  d.  1723. 

Trionfetti,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  botanist,  b.  1658,  d.  1768. 

Trionfetti,  Lelio,  Italian  botanist,  b.  1647,  d.  1722. 

Trip,  Hendrik  Rudolph,  Dutch  military  commander,  b.  1779. 

Tripler,  Charles  Stuart,  American  physician,  army  surgeon,  writer  on 
military  surgery,  b.  1806. 

Triquette,  Henri,  baron  de,  French  sculptor,  and  painter,  b.  1802. 

Tristan,  Francois,  French  hermit,  dramatic  poet,  b.  1601,  d.  1655. 

Tristan,  Luis,  Spanish  painter,  b.  about  1594,  d.  1649. 

Tristram,  H.  B.,  LL.D.,  English  philologist,  naturalist,  traveller  in 
the  east,  and  in  the  Great  Sahara,  b.  about  1825. 

Trithemius,  Jean,  French  abbe,  philologist,  bibliog.,  b.  1462,  d.  1516. 

Trobriand,  Re"gis  de,  French  general,  in  American  federal  army,  jour- 
nalist, critic,  philanthropist,  b.  about  1817. 

Troger,  Paul,  German  painter,  b.  1695,  d.  1777. 

Trogli,  Giulio,  Bolognese  painter,  b.  1613,  d.  1685. 

Trolley,  Francois  Alfred,  French  jurist,  antiquary,  b.  1808,  d.  1869. 

Trollope,  Edward,  English  ecclesiastic,  archaeologist,  b.  1817. 

Trollope,  Mrs.  T.  A.  (Theodosia  Garrow),  English  artist,  poet,  political 
essayist,  translator,  d.  Florence,  1865. 

Trollope,  Thomas  Anthony,  English  barrister,  writer  on  ecclesiastical 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  on  mortgage  of  ships,  b.  1772,  d.  1835. 

Trommius,  Abraham,  German  protestant  pastor,  philologist,  biblical 
critic,  b.  1633,  d.  1719. 

Trono,  Niccolo,  Italian  statesman,  b.  1397,  d.  1473. 

Troost,  Cornelis,  Dutch  painter,  b.  1697,  d.  1750. 

Troost,  Gerard,  Dutch  physician,  chemist,  naturalist,  in  America  from 
1810,  b.  1776,  d.  1850. 

Troostwyck,  Walter  Johan,  Dutch  landscape  and  cattle  painter, 
b.  1782,  d.  1810. 

Troplong,  Raymond  Theodore,  French  jurist,  critic,  b.  1795,  d.  1869. 

Troschel,  Hans,  German  engraver,  b.  about  1592,  d.  1633. 

Trost,  Martin,  German  hebraist,  biblical  critic,  b.  1588,  d.  1636. 

Trotman,  John,  English  anchor  manufacturer,  writer  on  naval  admin- 
istration, 6.  1813. 

Trott,  Nicholas,  LL.D.,  English  jurist,  in  America,  chief  justice  of  S. 
Carolina,  b.  1663,  d.  1740. 

Trotter,  James,  Scotch  mathematician,  writer  of  text  books  of  arith- 
metic and  logarithms,  b.  about  1815. 

Trotter,  John,  D.D.,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister  in  London,  1757- 
1808,  b.  1728,  d.  1808. 

Trotter,  John,  English  army  agent,  founder  of  Soho  Bazaar,  London, 
projector  of  a  universal  language,  b.  1766,  d.  1833. 

Trotter,  Thomas,  Scotch  naval  surgeon,  physician  to  the  fleet,  writer 
on  the  nervous  temperament,  and  on  drunkenness,  b.  1780,  d.  1832. 

Trotti,  Caval  Giovanni  Battista,  II  Malosso,  Italian  painter, 
b.  1555,  d.  1612. 

Troubat,  Francis  J.,  American  barrister,  writer  on  partnership, 
b,  1802,  d.  1868. 

Troubridge,  Sir  Thomas  St.  Vincent  Hope  Cochrane,  bart.,  colonel  in 
the  army,  writer  on  battalion  drill,  b.  1817,  d.  1867. 

Troughton,  John,  English  nonconformist  clergyman,  writer  on  pop  iry, 
metaphysician,  b.  1639,  d.  1681. 
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Troup,  George,  Scotch  journalist,  critic,  economist,  b.  about  1813. 

Trousseau,  Armasd,  French  physician,  writer  on  tracheotomy,  and  on 
typhoid  fever,  b.  1802,  d.  1867. 

Trowbridge,  Catherine  M.,  American  writer  for  young  people,  b.  1818. 

Trowbridge,  Edmund,  American  judge  of  supreme  court,  Massachusetts, 
1767-72,  b.  1709,  d.  1793. 

Trowbridge,  John  Townsend,  American  novelist,  poet,  6.  1827. 

Trower,  Walter  John,  D.  D.,  English  bishop  of  Glasgow  1848,  Gibral- 
tar 1863,  biblical  expositor,  educationist,  6.  1804. 

Troy,  Thomas  John,  D.D.,  Irish  roman  catholic  archbishop  of  Dublin 
1786,  b.  1739,  d.  1823. 

Troya,  Carlo,  Italian  historian,  b.  1785,  d.  1858. 

Troya,  Felix,  Spanish  historical  painter,  b.  1660,  d.  1731. 

Troyen,  Rombout  van,  Flemish  painter,  b.  about  1600,  d.  1650. 

Trubner,  Charles,  German  economist,  numismatist,  in  London, 
b.  about  1820. 

Trubner,  Nicolas,  German  philologist,  bibliographer,  publisher,  in 
London,  b.  1817. 

Trubshaw,  James,  English  civil  engineer,  architect,  b.  1773,  d.  1853. 
True,  Charles  Kittridge,  D.D.,  American  methodist  preacher,  meta- 
physician, theologian,  b.  1809. 
Trueba  y  la  Quintana,  Antonio  de,  Spanish  poet,  novelist,  b.  1821. 
Trugoni,  Innocenzio,  Italian  poet,  d.  1768. 

Trumbull,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  American  congregational  pastor,  theologian, 
historian,  biblical  critic,  b.  1735,  d.  1820. 

Trumbull,  Henry  Clay,  American  preacher,  Sunday  school  missionary 
secretary,  biograph.,  writer  on  religious  services  for  children,  b.  1830. 

Trumbull,  James  Hammond,  American  philologist,  archa;ol.,  b.  1821. 

Trumbull,  John,  LL.D.,  American  poet,  humourist,  judge  of  Connec- 
ticut 1811-19,  b.  1750,  d.  1831. 

Trumbull,  Jonathan,  American  governor  of  Connecticut  1769-83, 
archaeologist,  b,  1710,  d.  1795. 

Trumbull,  Jonathan,  American  speaker  of  house  of  representatives, 
governor  of  Connecticut  1798-1809,  b.  1740,  d.  1809. 

Truran,  W.,  English  civil  engineer,  writer  on  the  iron  manufacture, 
d.  about  1861. 

Truro,  Thomas  Wilde,  1st  baron,  English  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
chancellor  1850-52,  b.  1782,  d.  1855. 

Trusler,  John,  LL.D.,  English  physician,  bookseller,  writer  of  books 
of  travel,  and  on  proverbs,  common  and  statute  law,  theology,  hus- 
bandry, b.  1735,  d.  1820. 

Truxton,  Thomas,  American  naval  commander,  writer  on  variation  of 
the  compass,  b.  1755,  d.  1822. 

Trye,  Charles  Brandon,  English  surgeon,  writer  on  surgical  operations, 
b.  1757,  d.  1811. 

Tryon,  George  W.,  American  conchologist,  bibliographer,  b.  1838. 

Tryon,  Henry,  English  captain  in  the  royal  navy,  b.  1793,  d.  1866. 

T'schaggeny,  Charles  Philogene,  Belgian  landscape  painter,  b.  1815. 

T'schaggeny,  Edmond,  Belgian  landscape  painter,  b.  1818. 

Tscharner,  Karl  Friedrich,  Swiss  statesman,  b.  1772,  d.  1844. 

Tscherning,  Anton  Fredrik,  Danish  artillery  officer,  statesm.,  b.  1795. 

Tschernyschew,  Prince  Alexander  Ivanovitch,  Russian  general,  states- 
man, 6.  1779,  d.  1857. 

Tscherssch,  Rudolph,  German  musical  composer,  director,  d.  1872. 

Tschudi.  Aegydius,  Swiss  historian,  b.  1505,  d.  1571. 

Tuaire,  Framjois,  French  painter,  b.  1794,  d.  1823. 

Tubi,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  sculptor,  b.  about  1630,  d.  1700. 

Tuccari,  Giovanni,  Sicilian  battle  painter,  b.  1667,  d.  1743. 

Tuch,  Johann  Christian  Friedrich,  German  theologian,  orientalist, 
b.  1806,  d.  1867. 

Tucker,  George,  American  economist,  essayist,  historian,  novelist, 
b.  1775,  d.  1861. 

Tucker,  Henry  St.  George,  English  chairman  of  East  India  Company, 

economist,  b.  1771,  d.  1851. 
Tucker,  Henry  St.  George,  American  jurist,  writer  on  law  of  Virginia, 

b.  1779,  d.  1848. 

Tucker,   Joshua  Thomas,   American    preacher,   theologian,  critic, 

journalist,  b.  1812. 
Tucker,  N.  Beverley,  American  jurist,  novelist,  writer  on  pleading, 

b.  1784,  d.  1851. 

Tucker,  Saint  George,  American  judge  1813-27,  editor  of  Blaekstone, 

poet,  statesman,  b.  1752,  d.  1827. 
Tuckerman,  Edward,  American  botanist,  b.  1817. 
Tuckerman,  Joseph,  D.D.,  American  unitarian  minister,  philanthropist, 

b.  1778,  d.  Cuba  1840. 
Tuckerman,  Samuel  Parkman,  American  composer  of  psalm  and  hymn 

tunes,  and  anthems,  b.  1819. 
Tnckett,  Harvey  Garnett  Phipps,  English  captain  of  hussars  in  India, 

in  America  from  1841,  economist,  writer  on  life  insurance,  d.  1854. 
Tuckey,  James  Hingston,   Irish  naval  captain,  maritime  explorer, 

b.  1776,  d.  Africa  1816. 
Tuckney,    Anthony,    English   nonconformist  clergyman,  calvinist, 

theologian,  philologist,  b.  1599,  d.  1670. 
Tuczek,  Franz  Joseph,  Bohemian  musician,  b.  1782,  d.  1850. 
Tudor,  Owen  Davies,  English  barrister,  jurist,  b.  about  1820. 
Tudor,  William,  American  merchant,  biographer,  diplomatist,  founder 

of  the  'North  American  Review,'  b.  1779,  d.  Rio  Janeiro  1830. 
Tudot,  Edmond,  Fr.  designer,  archaeologist,  b.  Brussels  1805,  d.  1861. 


Tu-Duc,  emperor  of  Annarn,  b.  1830. 
Tuerlinckae,  Joseph,  Belgian  sculptor,  b.  1820. 

Tufnell,  Edward  Wyndham,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Brisbane,  in 
Queensland,  1859  ;  b.  about  1817. 

Tufnell,  Sir  Henry,  bart.,  English  statesman,  I.  1805,  d.  1854. 

Tugnot  de  Lanoye,  Charles  Antoine,  French  general,  b.  1783. 

Tugnot  de  Lanoye,  Ferdinand,  French  poet,  journalist,  translator  of 
works  of  travel,  b.  1810. 

Tugwell,  George,  Eng.  clergyman,  naturalist,  topographer,  b.  ab.  1825. 

Tuke,  Daniel  Flack,  English  physician,  writer  on  insanity  and  manage- 
ment of  the  insane,  b.  about  1824. 

Tuke,  Henry,  English  (maker,  minister,  theologian,  biographer 
b.  1755,  d.  1814.  o   i  . 

Tuke,  John,  English  mathematician,  geographer,  writer  on  agriculture 
b.  1758,  d.  1841. 

Tuke,  Samuel,  English  merchant,  philanthropist,  writer  on  improved 
treatment  of  insane  persons,  educationist,  b.  about  1776,  d.  1857. 

Tuke,  William,  English  quaker,  philanthropist,  founder  of  York 
Retreat  for  the  insane  on  humane  principles,  b.  1732,  d.  1822. 

Tullie,  George,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  d.  1697. 

Tulloch,  Sir  Alexander  Murray,  Scotch  maj. -general,  b.  1803,  d.  1864. 

Tulloch,  John,  Scotch  lieut. -general,  military  engineer,  b.  179o',  d.  1862.' 

Tully,  Joseph  B.,  Irish  barrister,  in  America,  compiler  of  school 
books,  b.  1833. 

Tully,  Thomae,  D.D.,  English  clergyman,  principal  of  St.  Edmund 

hall,  Oxford,  theologian,  metaphysician,  b.  1620,  d.  1675-6. 
Tully,  William,    American  physician,  writer  on   materia  medica 

b.  1785,  d  1859. 
Tulon,  Jean  Louis,  French  flutist,  musical  composer,  b.  1786. 
Tumiati,  Giovanni,  Italian  naturalist,  b.  1761,  d.  1804. 
Tunstall,  Cuthbert,  LL.D.,  English  master  of  the  rolls  1516-22, 

bishop  of  London  1522,  Durham  1530-52,  mathematician,  philolo- 
gist, theologian,  b.  about  1474,  d.  1559. 
Turberville,  George,  English  poet,  translator,  b.  ab.  1530,  d.  ab.  1600. 
Turberville,  T.  C,  English  journalist,  philanthropist,  editor  of  The 

Patriot  newspaper,  b.  1825,  d.  1871. 
Turchi,  Alessandro,  LOrbctto,  Veronese  historical  painter   b  about 

1580,  d.  about  1650. 
Turck,  Leopold,  French  physician,  medical  writer,  b.  1797. 
Turco,  Cesare,  Neapolitan  painter,  b.  about  1510,  d.  1560. 
TurczaninofF,  Nikolaus,  Russian  naturalist,  botanical  writer,  (/.  1864. 
Turell,  Ebenezer,  Amer.  pastor,  biographer,  histor.,  b.  1702,  d.  1778. 
Turell,  Mrs.  Ebenezer  (Jane  Colman),  Amer.  poetess,  b.  1708,  d.  1785. 
Turgot,  bishop  of  St., Andrews  1109,  ecclesiastical  historian,  d.  1115.  ' 
Turgot,  Louis  Felix  Etienne,  marquis  de,  French  senator,  diplomatist 

b.  1796,  d.  1866.  1  ' 

Turkull,  Ignatius,  Polish  statesman,  b.  1798,  d.  1856. 
Turle,  James,  English  organist,  musical  composer  for  religious  services 

writer  on  singing  at  sight,  b.  about  1816. 
Turnbull,  James,  English  physician,  writer  on  lung  disease,  b.  ab.  1816. 
Turnbull,  John  Robson,  Scotch  architect,  clerk  of  works  at  Windsor 

Castle,  b.  1807,  d.  1866. 
Turnbull,  J.,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,   agricultural  improver 

b.  1775,  d.  1867. 

Turnbull,  Laurence,  Scotch  physician,  telegraphist,  medical  writer  in 

America  from  1833,  b.  1821. 
Turnbull,  Richard,  English  clergyman,  biblical  expositor,  preacher 

d.  about  1601.  1 
Turnbull,  Robert,  D.D.,  Scotch  baptist  minister,  in  America  from  1833, 

theologian,  philologist,  metaphysician,  b.  1809. 
Turnbull,  Robert  James,  American  political  writer,  economist  b 

1775,  d.  1833.  '  ' 

Turnbull,  William,  LL.D.,  Scotch  bishop  of  Glasgow,  statesman, 

founder  of  Glasgow  university,  b.  about  1408,  d.  Rome  1454. 
Turnbull,  William  Barclay  David  Donald,  Scotch  barrister,  arehreolo- 

gist,  b.  1810,  d.  1863. 
Turner,  Sir  Charles,  Eng.  major-gen.,  governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  d.  1826. 
Turner,  Charles,  English  merchant,  magistrate,  M.P.,  b.  1803. 
Turner,  Daniel,  English  baptist  pastor,  grammarian,  essayist,  biblical 

expositor,  b.  1710,  d.  1798. 
Turner,  Edward,  English  physician,  chemist,  physicist,  b.  1797,  d.  1837 
Turner,  Francis,  D.D.,  English  bishop  ofliochester  1683,  Ely  16S4-9j 

nonjuror,  biographer,  theologian,  d.  1700. 
Turner,  George,  Scotch  missionary  in  South  Sea  Islands,  writer  on 

Polynesia,  b.  about  1815. 
Turner,  Sir  George  James,  English  vice-chancellor  1856,  lord  justice  of 

appeal  1863,  law  reformer,  b.  1798,  d.  1867. 
Turner,  Sir  Gregory  O.  Page,  bart.,  English  antiquary,  topographer, 

b.  1785,  d.  1843. 

Turner,  Henry,  Eng.  unitarian  minister,  theologian,  b.  1792,  d.  1S22. 
Turner,  James  Aspinall,   English  merchant,    economist,' M  P  for 

Manchester  1857-65,  b.  1797,  d.  1S67. 
Turner,  John  Matthias,  D.D.,  Eng.  bishop  of  Calcutta  1829,  d.  1831. 
Turner,  Philip,  American  army  surgeon,  b.  1740,  d.  1815. 
Turner,  Robert,  English  rector  of  Ingoldstadt  university,  philologist 

d.  1599.  °  ' 

Turner,  Samuel  Ilurlbeart,  D.D.,  American  orientalist,  biblical  critic 

b.  1790,  d.  1801. 
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Turner,  Sir  T.  H.,  English  army  officer,  military  writer,  arclueologist, 
d.  1853. 

Turner,  Thomas,  Eng.  ecclesiastic,  royalist,  theologian,  b.  1591,  d.  1072. 

Turner,  William,  English  diplomatist,  b.  1792,  d.  18G7. 

Turner,  William,  Scotch  anatomist,  b.  about  1820. 

Turner,  William  Wadden,  American  printer,  philologist,  orientalist, 

6.  England  1810,  d.  1859. 
Turnerelli,  Pictro,  Italian  sculptor,  d.  London  1839. 
Turnor,  Sir  Christopher,  English  baron  of  exchequer  1060,  b.  1607, 

d.  1675. 

Turnor,  Edmund,  English  antiquary,  topographer,  biographor,  b.  1755, 

d.  1829. 

Tumour,  Edmund,  English  magistrate,  M.P.,  b.  1838. 

Turnour,  Sir  Edward,  English  speaker  of  house  of  commons  1601, 
chief  baron  of  exchequer  1071-0,  b.  1017,  d.  1676. 

Turpin,  Pierre  Jean  Francois,  French  naturalist,  painter  in  water- 
colours,  b.  1775. 

Turquety,  Edouard,  French  poet,  hymn-writer,  b.  1807,  d.  1867. 

Tiirr,  Stephan,  Hungarian  lieutenant  in  Austrian  army,  leader  in 
Hungarian  insurrection  1849,  officer  in  English  service  1855,  in 
Turkish  service  1856,  with  Garibaldi  in  Italy  1859-00,  lieutenavit- 
general  in  Italian  army  1861,  writer  on  Hungarian  war,  b.  1825. 

Turretin,  Francois,  Swiss  protestant  theologian,  b.  1023,  d.  1087. 

Turretin,  Jean  Alphonsc,  Swiss  pastor,  arminian  theologian,  philologist, 
biblical  critic,  b.  1071,  d.  1737. 

Turton,  Sir  John,  English  judge  of  exchequer  1689,  king's  bench  1696- 
1702,  d.  1708. 

Turton,  Thomas,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Ely  1845,  biblical  critic, 

controversial  writer,  b.  1780,  d.  1804. 
Tuscany,   Salvator  Francois,   grand  duko  of,    5.  1835,  succeeded 

1859,  deposed  1861. 
Tuson,  Edward  W.,  English  surgeon,  writer  on  anatomy  b.  ab.  1795. 
Tuson,  E.  W.  A.,  English  writer  on  the  law  and  duties  of  consuls, 

d.  Smyrna  1871. 

Tussaud,  Madame,  French  exhibitor  of  wax-work  figures  of  historical 

characters,  b.  1760,  d.  England  1850. 
Tutchin,  John,  English  poet,  political  writer,  d.  1707. 
Tuthill,  Cornelius,  American  essayist,  magazine  editor,  b.  1796,  d.  1S25. 
Tuthill,  Mrs.  Cornelius  (Louisa  Caroline  Huggins),  American  novelist, 

writer  for  children,  b.  about  1800. 
Tuttiet,  Laurence,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  poet,  devotional 

writer,  b.  1825. 

Tuttle,  Charles  Wesley,  American  barrister,  astronomer,  b.  1829. 
Tuttle,  Horace  Parnell,  American  astronomer,  b.  1837. 
Tux,  Karl  Siegmund,  German  numismatist,  b.  1715,  d.  1798. 
Tuxford,  George  Parker,  Eng.  journalist,  agriculturist,  b.  1807,  d.  1870. 
Tweeddale,  George  Hay,  8th  marquis  of,  Scotch  representative  peer, 

general  in  the  army,  governor  of  Madras  1841-6,  b.  1787,  succ.  1804. 
Tweddell,  George  Markham,  Eng.  topogr.,  dramatic  critic,  b.  ab.  1820. 
Tweedie,  Alexander,  English  physician,  writer  on  fevers,  b.  ab.  1800. 
Tweedie,  James,  English  surgeon,  writer  on  temperance  and  exercise, 

b.  1770,  d.  1833. 

Tweedie,  William  K.,  D.D.,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  theologian, 
translator,  b.  about  1804,  d.  1869. 

Twells,  Edward,  D.D.,  English  missionary  bishop  of  Orange  River 
free  territory  1863,  6.  1818. 

Twells,  Leonard,  D.D.,  English  ecclesiastic,  biblical  critic,  theo- 
logian, d.  1741-2. 

Twells,  Philip,  English  barrister,  banker,  M.P.,  b.  1808. 

Twemlow,  George,  English  major-general  in  India,  writer  on  military 
tactics,  physicist,  6.  about  1805. 

Twesten,  Carl,  Prussian  political  writer,  legislator,  jurist,  b.  1820,  d.  1870. 

Twining,  Elizabeth,  English  botanist,  philanthropist,  b.  about  1825. 

Twining,  Louisa,  English  writer  on  christian  art,  philanthropist, 
b.  about  1820. 

Twining,  Henry,  English  art-critic,  b.  about  1817. 

Twining,  Thomas,  English  clergyman,  philologist,  translator  of  Aris- 
totle's Poetics,  b.  1734,  d.  1805. 

Twining,  William,  English  physician,  writer  on  cretinism,  b.  1813, 
d.  1848. 
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Twisden,  Sir  Thomas,  bait.,  English  judge  of  king's  bench  1660, 
b.  1002,  d.  1683. 

Twistleton,  Hon.  Edward  Turner  Boyd,  English  barrister,  commis- 
sioner of  poor  law,  public  schools,  and  the  civil  service,  b.  1809. 

Twiss,  Francis,  English  author  of  verbal  index  to  Shakspere's  works, 
b.  1759,  d.  1827. 

Twiss,  Horace,  English  barrister,  journalist,  M.P.,  law  reformer, 
biographer  of  Lord  Eldon,  b.  1786,  d.  1849. 

Twiss,  Sir  Travors,  D.C.L.,  English  jurist,  writer  on  international 
law,  b.  about  1810. 

Twisse,  William,  D.U.,  English  prcsbyt.  minister,  president  of  West- 
minster assembly  of  divines,  calvinist,  theolog.,  i.  1575,  d.  1646. 

Twyne,  Brian,  English  clergyman,  philologist,  archaeologist,  b.  1579, 
d.  1644. 

Twyne,  John,  English  philologist,  archaeologist,  mayor  of  Canterbury 
1553,  d.  1581. 

Twyne,  Thomas,  English  physician,  poet,  antiquary,  translator, 
b.  1543,  d.  1613. 

Twysden,  Sir  Roger,  English  archaeologist,  b.  1597,  d.  1072. 

Tyas,  Robert,  English  clergyman,  naturalist,  b.  about  1815. 

Tyerman,  Daniel,  English  congregational  minister,  traveller,  theo- 
logian, b.  about  1780. 

Tyers,  Thomas,  English  poet,  political  writer,  b.  1726,  d.  1787. 

Tyler,  Bennett,  D.D.,  American  congregational  minister,  theologian, 
about  1783,  d.  1858. 

Tyler,  Edward  Royall,  Amer.  preacher,  journalist,  b.  1800,  d.  1848. 

Tyler,  Sir  George,  English  naval  officer,  b.  1792,  d.  1862. 

Tyler,  James  Endell,  English  ecclesiastic,  theologian,  historian,  writer 
on  oaths,  on  primitive  church  worship,  on  popish  image-worship, 
b.  1789,  d.  1852. 

Tyler,  John,  English  bishop  of  Llandafif  1706,  theologian,  d.  1724. 

Tyler,  Bansom  Hubert,  American  judge,  writer  on  American  ecclesias- 
tical law,  and  on  the  Bible  as  a  civiliser,  b.  1815. 

Tyler,  Royall,  Amer.  judge,  dramat.,  poet,  humourist,  b.  1757,  d.  182G. 

Tyler,  Samuel,  LL.D.,  American  jurist,  metaphysician,  critic,  b.  1809. 

Tyler,  William,  English  congregational  minister,  educationist,  phil- 
anthropist, b.  1812. 

Tyler,  W.  S.,  D.D.,  American  hcllenist,  biographer,  critic,  b.  1810. 

Tylor,  Edward  B.,  English  ethnologist,  archaeologist,  b.  about  1820. 

Tyn,  Lambert  de,  Belgian  painter,  b.  1770,  d.  1816. 

Tyng-,  Dudley  Atkins,  LL.D.,  American  jurist,  b.  about  1760,  d.  1829. 

Tyng,  Dudley  Atkins,  American  episcopal  minister,  writer  on  family 
worship,  b.  1825,  d.  1858. 

Tyng,  Stephen  Higginson,  D.D.,  American  episcopal  minister,  theolo- 
gian, temperance  and  social  reformer,  b.  1800. 

Tynte,  Charles  John  Kemeys,  English  legislator,  scientific  and  histor- 
ical writer,  b.  1800. 

Tyrconnel,  ltichard  Talbot,  duke  of,  Irish  roman  catholic  royalist,  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  advocate  of  Irish  independence,  d.  1091. 

Tyrrell,  Sir  Thomas,  English  judge  of  common  pleas  1660, 
b.  1593,  d.  1671-2. 

Tyrwhitt,  Richard  St.  John,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  art-critic, 
b.  about  1829. 

Tyson,  James,  American  physician,  physiologist,  bibliographer,  b.  1841. 
Tyson,  Job  R.,  LL.D.,  American  jurist,  archaeolog,  b.  1804,  d.  1858. 
Tyson,  Michael,  English  clergyman,  poet,  biographer,  draughtsman, 

engraver,  b.  1740,  d.  1780. 
Tyson,  William,  English  journalist,  biographer,  archaeologist,  b.  1788 

d.  Bristol  1851. 

Tyssowski,   Johann,   Polish  statesman,   dictator  at  Cracow  1810, 

d.  America,  1857. 
Tytler,  Ann  Eraser,  Scotch  novelist,  b.  about  1780. 
Tytler   H.  W.,  Scotch  physician,  philologist,  translator,  traveUer, 

6.  1752,  d.  1808. 

Tytler,  James,  Scotch  medical  and  metaphysical  writer,  in  America 

b.  1747,  drowned  1804. 
Tytler,  Margaret,  Scotch  biographer,  writer  for  young  people,  poetess 

b.  about  1830. 
Tyton,  Arthur,  English  archajologist,  b.  1751,  d.  1832. 
Tyutchef,  Fedor  Ivanovitch,  Russian  poet,  d.  1873. 
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Ubaldini,  Petruccio,  Ital.  historian,  poet,  b.  1524,  d.  London  ab.  1600. 

Uber,  Christian  Theophilus,  German  sculptor,  b.  1795,  d.  1845. 

Ubicini,  Jean  Henri  Abdolonyme,  French  publicist,  traveller,  writer  on 
eastern  politics,  6.  1818. 

TJchanski,  Paul,  Polish  diplomatist,  d.  1590. 

Uchard,  Mario,  French  dramatist,  novelist,  b.  1824. 

Uchard,  Toussaint  Francois  Joseph,  French  architect,  b.  1809. 

Udall,  Ephraim,  English  puritan  clergyman,  loyalist,  theolog.,  d.  1047. 

Udall,  John,  English  nonconformist  minister,  biblical  commentator, 
hebraist,  d.  in  prison  1592. 

Udine,  Giovanni  da,  Italian  painter  of  arabesque  and  grotesque  sub- 
jects, and  animals,  in  fresco,  B,  about  1489,  d.  1501. 


Udine,  Mariano  da,  historical  painter,  in  oil  and  fresco,  b.  about  1480 
d.  about  1545. 

Uechtritz,  August  Wilhelm  Bernhard  von,  Germ,  genealogist,  d.  1800. 
Uechtritz,  Pietcr  Fried,  von,  Prussian  poet,  dramat.,  novelist,  b.  1800. 
Ueltzen,  Wilhelm,  Hanoverian  poet,  theologian,  b.  1759,  d.  1808. 
Ugalde,  Madame  (Delphine  Beauce),  French  vocalist,  b.  1829. 
Ugarelli,  Luigi,  Italian  linguist,  hieroglyphist,  b.  1779,  d.  1845. 
Ugarte  y  Lardizabal,  Antonio,  Spanish  statesman,  b.  1784,  d.  1830. 
Ugglas,  Samuel  von,  Swedish  statesman,  b.  1750,  d.  1812. 
Ugoni,  Camillo,  Italian  critic,  bibliographer,  b.  1784,  d.  1856. 
Uhde,  August  Wilhelm  Julius,  German  mathematician,  ldiysieisr. 
b.  1S07,  d.  1861. 
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Uhden,  Johann  Daniel  Wilhelm  Otto  von,  German  antiquary,  jurist, 

6.  1763,  d.  1835. 
Uhlenhuth,  Eduard,  Saxon  naturalist  and  sculptor,  b.  1821. 
Uhler,  William  M.,  American  chemist,  d.  1865. 
Uhlich,  (lottt'ried,  German  historian,  numismatist,  b.  1743,  d.  1794. 
Uhlich,  Leberecht,  German  rationalist,  preacher,  essayist,  b.  1799. 
Uhr,  Karel  David  af,  Swedish  metallurgist,  b.  1770,  d.  1849. 
Uhrich,  Jean  Jacques  Alexis,  French  general,  commander  in  Strasbourg 

during  the  siege,  1871  ;  b.  1802. 
Uhrlaub,  Georg  Ernst,  German  chemist,  b.  1826. 
Ujejski,  Cornelius  von,  Polish  poet,  b.  1823. 
Ulbach,  Louis,  French  poet,  novelist,  dramatist,  critic,  b.  1822. 
Ule,  Otto  Edward  Vincenz,  German  naturalist,  journalist,  b.  1820. 
Ulex,  Georg  Ludwig,  German  physicist,  chemist,  b.  1811. 
Ulivelli,  Cosimo,  Florentine  painter,  b.  1625,  d.  1704. 
Ullathorne,   "William  Bernard,  English  roman  catholic  bishop  of 

Birmingham  1850,  theologian,  b.  1806. 
TJllmann,  Johann  Christoph,  Germ,  physician,  surgeon,  b.  1773,  d.  1821. 
Ulloa,  Antonio  de,   Spanish  mathematician,   engineer,  economist, 

b.  1716,  d.  1795. 
Ulloa,  Girolamo,  Italian  general,  military  writer,  b.  1810. 
Ulloa,  Luis  de,  Spanish  poet,  b.  1590,  d.  1660. 
Ulmer,  Georg,  German  theologian,  mathematician,  b.  1687,  d.  1756. 
Ulrich,  Melchior,  Swiss  theologian,  naturalist,  b.  1802. 
Ulrich,  Titus,  German  poet,  traveller,  b.  1813. 

Ulrichs,  Heinrich  Nikolaus,  German  writer  on  Grecian  antiquities  and 

geography,  b.  1807,  d.  1843. 
Uminski,  Jan  Nepomuk,  Polish  general,  b.  1780,  d.  1851. 
Umpfenbach,  Hermann,  German  mathematician,  b.  1798,  d.  1862. 
Underbill,  Edward  Bean,  LL.D.,  English  baptist  mission  secretary, 

writer  on  the  West  Indies,  6.  about  1815. 
Underwood,  Michael,  English  physician,  surgeon,  b.  1716,  d.  1795. 
Unger,  Christian  Friedrich,  Saxon  physician,  b.  1770,  d.  1841. 
Unger,  Christian  Friedrich,  Saxon  painter,  b.  1797,  d.  about  1828. 
Ungeschick,  Peter,  Belgian  monk,  astronomer,  6.  1760,  d.  1790. 
Unruh,  Johann  Victor  von,  Prussian  engineer,  legislator,  b.  ab.  1815. 
Unsgaard,  Yver  Johan,  Danish  statesman,  b.  1797. 
Unterberger,  Ignatius,  German  historical  painter,  b.  1744,  d.  1797. 
Unterberger,  Leopold  von,  German  mathematician,  general,  b.  1734, 

d.  1818. 

Unton,  Sir  Henry,  English  diplomatist,  d.  1596. 

Unwin,  William  J.,  English  congreg.  minister,  educationist,  b.  ab.  1818. 
Unzer,  Johann  Christoph,  Germ,  naturalist,  physicist,  b.  1747,  d.  1809. 
Upfold,  George,  D.D.,   English  bishop  of  Indiana,  archaeologist, 
devotional  writer,  b.  1796. 


'  Upham,  Charles  AVentworth,  American  unitarian  minister  till  1844, 

biographer,  b.  1802. 
Upham,  Edward,  English  bookseller,  mayor  of  Bath  1809,  orientalist, 

writer  on  Buddhism,  d.  1831. 
Upham,  Thomas  Cogswell,  D.D.,  American  congregational  minister, 

theologian,  metaphysician,  b.  1799. 
Uppstrom,  Anders,  Swedish  philologist,  archoeologist,  critic,  b.  1806. 
Upshur,  Abel  Parker,  American  statesman,  b.  1790,  d.  1844. 
Upton,   James,    English  clergyman,   philologist,    classicist,  editor, 

b.  1670,  d.  1749. 

Upton,  John,  English  ecclesiastic,  dramatic  critic,  editor,  d.  1760. 

Urbanus,  Rhegius,  German  protestant  pastor,  writer  on  the  Messianic 
prophecies,  d.  1541. 

Urquhart,  David,  Scotch  oriental  traveller,  writer  on  eastern  questions 
and  on  the  Turkish  bath,  b.  1805. 

Urquhart,  Sir  Thomas,  Scotch  mathematician,  philologist,  translator 
of  Rabelais,  d.  about  1660. 

Urquhart,  William  Pollard,  Irish  economist,  political  reformer,  philo- 
logist, critic,  b.  1814. 

Urquiza,  Juste  Jose  de,  South  American  general,  president  of  Argen- 
tine republic,  b.  1800,  assassinated  1870. 

Ursinus,  Johann  Heinrich,  German  lutheran  pastor,  biblical  commen- 
tator, theologian,  d.  1667. 

Urswyke,  Sir  Thomas,  English  recorder  of  London  1455,  chief  baron 
of  exchequer  1471  ;  d.  1479. 

Urwick,  Thomas,  English  dissenting  minister,  theologian,  philan- 
thropist, 6.  1728,  d.  1807. 

Urwick,  William,  D.D.,  Irish  congregat.  min.,  writer  on  the  atonement 
and  the  divinity  of  Christ,  temperance  reformer,  b.  1791,  d.  1868. 

Usher,  James,  Irish  philolog.,  metaphys.,  poet,  b.  about  1720,  d.  1772. 

Ussher,  Henry,  D.D.,  Irish  astronomer-royal,  b.  about  1745. 

Ussher,  Sir  Thomas,  Irish  rear-admiral,  historian,  b.  1779,  d.  1848. 

Ussing,  Johan  Ludwig,  Danish  philolog.,  traveller,  archreolog.,  b.  1820. 
I  Ussing,  Tage  Algreen,  Danish  jurist,  statesman,  b.  1797. 

Usuardus,  French  monk,  writer  on  martyrology,  or  'Acts  of  the 
Saints,'  d.  about  876. 

Utterson,  Edward  Vernon,  English  antiquary,  b.  1777,  d.  1856. 

Uvarov,  Alexis,  count,  Russian  writer  on  the  Black  Sea,  d.  1855. 

Uvedale,  Robert,  LL.D.,  English  botanist,  philologist,  translator, 
b.  1642,  d.  about  1700. 

Uwins,  David,  English  physician  for  the  insane,  b.  1780,  d.  1837. 

Uytenbroeck,  Moses,  Dutch  painter  of  landscapes  of  small  size,  d. 
about  1650. 

Uytenwael,  Joachim,  Dutch  historical  and  mythological  painter, 
I       b.  1566,  d.  1624. 


Vaccaro,  Andrea,  Neapolitan  historical  painter,  b.  1598,  d.  1670. 
Vaccaro,  Francesco,  Bolognese  painter,  engraver,  b.  ab.  1636,  d,  1687. 
Vacquerie,  Auguste,  French  journalist,  dramatist,  burlesque  writer, 
b.  about  1818. 

Vaerst,  Friedrich  Christian  Eugenius  von,  German  author,  b.  1792, 
d.  1855. 

Vaez,  name  taken  by  Jean  Nicolas  Gustavo  van  Nieuwenhuysen, 

French  writer,  b.  Brussels  1812,  d.  1862. 
Vafflard,  Pierre  Antoine  Augustin,  French  painter;,  b.  1777. 
Vaillant,  Auguste  Nicolas,  French  naval  officer,  b.  1793,  d.  1858. 
Vaillant,  Jean  Baptistc  Philibert,  French  marshal,  statesman,  military 

writer,  b.  1790,  d.  1872. 
Vaisse,  Claude  Marius,  French  statesman,  b.  1799,  d.  1864. 
Vaisse.  Leon,  French  teacher  of  deaf  mutes,  grammarian,  historian, 

linguist,  b.  1807. 

Vaisse,  Marc  Antoine  Henri  Marius,  French  judge,  president  of  cour 

de  cassation,  b.  1805. 
Valangin,  Francois  de,  French  physician  in  London,  writer  on  diet, 

b.  1724,  d.  1805. 

Valdes,  Juan  de  Leal,  Spanish  historical  painter,  b.  1630,  d.  1691. 

Valdes,  Lucas  de,  Spanish  historical  and  portrait  painter  and  engraver, 
b.  1661,  d.  1724. 

Valencia,  Matias  de,  Spanish  monk,  painter,  b.  1696,  d.  1749. 

Valenciennes,  Pierre  Henri,  French  landscape  painter,  writer  on  per- 
spective, b.  1750,  d.  1819. 

Valentin,  Gabriel  Gustav,  Prussian  physician,  physiologist,  anatomist, 
b.  1810. 

Valentin,  Pierre,  French  painter,  b.  1600,  d,  1632. 
Valentin-Smith,  Joannes  Erhard,  Fr.  barrister,  jurist,  economist,  b.  1796. 
Valentine,  David  Thomas,  Amer.  topographer,  annalist,  b.  1801,  d.  1869.  i 
Valentino,  Henri  Justin  Joseph,  French  musician,  opera  director,  : 

b.  1787,  d.  1865. 
Valentinus,  Egyptian  theologian,  founder  of  a  sect,  d.  160. 
Valerie,  name  taken  by  Wilhelmine  Josephine  Simonin  (wife  of  Gustave  ! 

Fould),  French  actress,  afterwards  dramatist,  b.  1834. 
Valerio,  Theodore,  French  painter  and  engraver,  b.  1819. 
Valesio,  Giovanni  Luigi,  Bolognese  painter  and  engraver,  b.  1561,  d.  1010. 
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Valet,  Guillaume,  French  engraver,  b.  1636,  d.  1704. 

Valette,  Claude  Denis  Auguste,  French  jurist,  b.  1805. 

Valkenburg,  Dirk,  Dutch  portrait  and  animal  painter,  b.  1675,  d.  1721 

Valkenburgh,  Friedrich,  German  painter,  b.  1555,  d.  1623. 

Vallancey,  Charles,  LL.D.,  English  general,  military  engineer,  anti- 
quary, topographer,  lexicographer,  b.  1722,  d.  Dublin  1812. 

Vallaun,  Tommaso,  Italian  philologist,  historian,  critic,  b.  1805. 

Vallee,  Louis  Leger,  French  engineer,  b.  1784,  d.  1864. 

Vallee,  Louis  Rene  Oscar  de,  French  advocate  general  1861,  counsellor 
of  state  1867,  archaeologist,  b.  1821. 

Valleix,  Francois  Louis,  French  physician,  medical  writer,  b.  about 
1820,  d.  1855. 

Valles,  Jules  Louis  Joseph,  Fr.  democratic  journalist,  critic,  b.  1833. 

Vallet-Viriville,  Auguste,  French  archaeologist,  b.  1815,  d,  1868. 

Valmy,  Francois  Christophe  udouard  de  Kellermann,  due  de,  French 
diplomatist,  jurist,  b.  1802,  d.  1868. 

Valperga  di  Caluso,  Tommaso  Masino,  Italian  mathematician,  orien- 
talist, d.  1815. 

Valpuesta,  Pedro,  Spanish  historical  painter,  b.  1614,  d.  1668. 
Valpy,  Abraham  John,  English  printer,  philologist,  classical  editor, 
b,  1787,  d.  1854. 

Valpy,  Edward,  English  clergyman,  grammarian,  classical  critic, 
b.  1764,  d.  1832. 

Valpy,  F.  E.  J.,  English  clergyman,  philologist,  author  of  latin  and 

greek  class-books,  b.  about  1805. 
Valroger,  Francois  Lucien  de,  French  jurist,  b.  1808. 
Valvasone,  Erasmus  di,  Italian  poet,  b.  1523,  d.  1593. 
Valz,  Jean  Elie  Benjamin,  French  astronomer,  b.  1787,  d.  1867. 
Vanantoji,  S.  Mirza,  Armenian  poet,  journalist,  archaeologist,  d.  1871. 
Van  Bree,  Dutch  historical  painter,  d.  1839. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  American  statesman,  president  of  United  States 

1837-41,  b.  1782,  d.  1862. 
Vance,  John,  Irish  merchant,  magistrate,  M.P.,  b.  1808. 
Van  Cleemputte,  Lucien  Tyrtee,  French  architect,  b.  1795. 
Vandael,  Johan  Frans,  Flemish  fruit  and  flower  painter,  6. 1764,  </.  ISM. 
Vandal,  Jacques  Pierre  Louis  Edouard,  French  administrator  of  post 

office  service,  b.  1813. 
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VandenhofF,  George,  English  actor,  elocutionist,  b.  about  1800. 
Vandenhoff,  John,  English  tragedian,  b.  1791,  d.  1861. 
Vanderburch,  Jacques  Hippolyte,  French  painter,  b.  1786,  d.  1856. 
Vanderburch,  Louis  Emile,  French  dramatist,  6.  1794,  d.  1862. 
Vanderlyn,  John,  American  historical,  landscape,  and  portrait  painter, 
6.  1776,  d.  1852. 

Vandermaelen,  Philippe  Marie  Guillaume,  Belgian  geographer,  maj) 

publisher,  b.  1795,  d.  1869. 
Van  der  Palm,  Dutch  theologian,  5.  1763,  d.  1840. 
Vander  Ulft,  Jacobus,  Dutch  painter  on  glass,  b.  1627,  d.  about  1690. 
Vander  Vaart,  Johan,  Dutch  landscape  and  still-life  painter,  in  London, 

b.  1647,  d.  1721. 

Vender  Valkaert,  Waernaert,  Dutch  painter,  b.  about  1575,  d.  1625. 
Vander  Velde,  Carl  Franz,  Germ,  novelist,  dramatist,  b.  179'.),  d.  1824. 
Vander  Venne,  Adrian,  Dutch  historical,  battle,  and  portrait  painter, 
b.  1589,  d.  1662. 

Vander  Werff,  Pieter,  Dutch  portrait  andhistor.  painter,  b.  1665,  d.  1718. 

Vander  Wilt,  Thomas,  Dutch  painter  and  engraver,  b.  1650,  d.  1730. 

Vandi,  Sante,  Bolognese  portrait  painter,     1653,  d.  1716. 

Vandyck,  Philip,  Dutch  painter  of  portraits  and  conversation  pieces, 
b.  1680,  d.  1752. 

Van  Geel,  M.,  Belgian  sculptor,  d.  1852. 

Vangelisti,  Viueenzo,  Italian  engraver,  b.  1738,  d.  1798. 

Vangerow,  Earl  Adolph  von,  German  jurist,  b.  1808,  d.  1870. 

Van  Hool,  Belgian  sculptor,  b.  1769,  d.  1837. 

Vanhove,  Victor,  Belgian  painter  and  sculptor,  b.  about  1825. 

Van  Huevel,  Jean]  Baptiste,  Belgian  physician,  writer  on  mid- 
wifery, b.  1802. 

Vanloo,  Jacob,  Dutch  portrait  painter,  b.  1614,  d.  1670. 

Vanloo,  Louis  Michel,  French  historical  and  portrait  painter,  b. 
1707,  d.  1771. 

Van  Mildert,  William,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Llandaff  1819,  Durham 

1826,  biblical  critic,  theologian,  writer  on  infidelity,  b.  1765,  d.  1836. 
Van  Moer,  Jean  Baptiste,  Belgian  painter,  of  landscapes  and  interiors, 

b.  about  1815. 
Van  Muyden,  Jacques  Alfred,  Swiss  painter,  b.  1818. 
Vannini,  Ottavio,  Florentine  painter,  b.  1585,  d.  1643. 
Van  Oosterhondt,  Thierry,  Dutch  historical  and  portrait  painter,  in  oil 

and  water  colours,  b.  1756,  d.  1830. 
VanOosterwyck,  Maria,  Dutch  painter  of  flowers'and  fruit,  b.  1630,rf.  1693. 
Van  Opstal,  Gaspar  Jakob,  Flemish  historical,  landscape,  and  portrait 

painter,  b.  1660,  d.  1714. 
Van  Opstal,  Gerhard,  Flemish  sculptor,  b.  1595,  d.  1668. 
Van  Orley,  Johan,  Flemish  historical  painter,  engraver,  b.  1656,  d.  1640. 
Van  Orley,  Richard,  Flemish  historical  painter  (small  size  pictures), 

engraver,  b.  1652,  d.  1732. 
Van  Ouwater,  Albert,  Dutch  historical  painter,  b.  1444,  d.  ab.  1515. 
Van  Overbeck,  Bonaventura,  Dutch  historical  painter,  antiquary,  b. 

1660,  d.  1706. 

Van  Praet,  Jules,  Belgian  historian,  diplomatist,  antiquary,  b.  1806. 
Van  Ransselaer,  Stephen,  LL.D.,  the  Patroon,  American  general 

educationist,  b.  1764,  d.  1839. 
Van  Rensselaer,  Cortlandt,  D.D.,  American  presbyterian  minister  and 

education  secretary,  theologian,  b.  1808,  d.  1860. 
Vans-Agnew,  Robert,  Scotch  magistrate,  M.P.,  b.  1817. 
Van  Santvoord,  George,  American  barrister,  biographer,  writer  on 

pleading,  and  on  equity  practice,  d.  1863. 
Van  Schendel,  Petrus,  Belgian  genre  painter,  6.  1806,  d.  1870. 
Vansittart,  Henry,  English  governor  of  Bengal  1760-4,  writer  on 

Indian  politics  and  finance,  d.  1771. 
Van  Vechten,  Jacob,  D.D.,  American  theologian,  biographer,  writer  on 

the  atonement,  b.  1788. 
Van  Veen,  Gysbert,  Dutch  engraver,  b.  1558,  d.  1628. 
Vanvitelli,  Gaspare,  Dutch  architectural  and  landscape  painter,  in 

Italy,  b.  1647,  d.  Rome  1736. 
Van  Zyl,  Gerard  Pietersz,  Dutch  portrait  painter,  b.  1606,  d.  1667. 
Vapereau,  Louis  Gustave,  French  biographer,  bibliographer,  critic, 

5.  1819. 

Varco,  Alonso  de,  Spanish  landscape  painter,  b.  1645,  d.  1680. 
Vardon,  Thomas,  English  librarian  to  house  of  commons  nearly  40 
years,  d.  1867. 

Varela,  Francisco,  Spanish  historical  painter,  b.  about  1606,  d.  1656. 
Varenne,  Jacques  Edouard,  baron  Burignot  de,  French  senator,  diplo- 
matist, b.  1795. 

Varenne,  Charles  de  la,  French  count,  officer  in  Sardinian  army  1848-9, 

in  Piedmont  and  Sicily  1859-60,  b.  1828,  d.  1867. 
Vargas,  Andres  de,  Spanish  painter,  b.  1613,  d.  1674. 
Vargas,  Jose,  Venezuelan  physician,  president  of  the  State,  professor, 

lecturer  on  surgery,  6.  1786,  d.  1854. 
Vargas  y  Ponce,  Jose",  Spanish  geographer,  navigator,  b.  about  1755, 

d.  1821. 

Varin,  Charles,  French  dramatist,  b.  1798,  d.  1869. 
Varin,  Jean,  French  sculptor  and  medallist,  b.  1604,  d.  1672. 
Varin,  Joseph,  French  engraver,  b.  1740,  d.  1800. 
Varley,  Cornelius,  English  painter,  an  original  member  of  the  water- 
colour  society,  b.  1781,  d.  1874. 
Varnbiiler,  Friedrich  Gottlob  Carl  von,  German  statesman,  b.  1809. 
Varney,  Pierre  Joseph  Alphonse,  Fr.  musician,  mus.  composer,  b.  1811. 


Vasconcellos,  Antonio  Augusto  Teixeira  de,  Portuguese  journalist, 
historian,  b.  1816. 

Vasconcellos,  Francisco  Diego  Bernardo  Pereira  de,  Brazilian  states- 
man, orator,  b.  1794. 

Vasi,  Giuseppe,  Sicilian  designer  and  engraver,  writer  on  art,  b.  1710 
d.  about  1782. 

Vasquez,  Alonso,  Span,  historical  painter,  b.  about  1580,  d.  about  1645. 
Vassar,  Matthew,  Amer.  manufacturer,  philanthropist,  b.  1792,  d.  1868. 
Vasseur,  Jean  Charles  le,  French  engraver,  b.  1734,  d.  1816. 
Vassilacchi,  Antonio,  historical  painter,  at  Venice,  b.  island  of  Milo 

1556,  d.  1629. 

Vatablas,  Francois,  French  hebraist,  biblical  annotator,  d.  1547. 

Vatimesnil,  Antoine  Francois  Henri  Lefebvre  de,  French  jurist,  states- 
man, b.  1789,  d.  1860. 

Vatke,  Johann  Carl  Wilhelm,  German  protestant  theologian,  meta- 
physician, b.  1806. 

Vau,  Louis  le,  French  architect,  b.  1612,  b.  1670. 

Vaublanc,  Vincent  Victor  Henri,  vicomte  de,  French  historian,  in 
Bavaria,  b.  1803. 

Vauchelet,  Auguste  Theophile,  Fr.  histor.  and  portrait  painter,  b.  1802. 

Vaudoyer,  Leon,  French  architect,  b.  1803. 

Vaudoyer,  M,  French  architect,  b.  1756,  d.  1846. 

Vaughan,  David  James,    English  clergyman,  hellenist,  writer  on 

christian  evidences,  b.  about  1820. 
Vaughan,  Edward  Thomas,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  biblical 

expositor,  b.  about  1780,  d.  about  1860. 
Vaughan,  Henry,  the  Silurist,  Welsh  poet,  physician,  b.  1621,  d.  1695. 
Vaughan,  Henry  Hall'ord,  English  metaphysician,  historian,  university 

reformer,  b.  about  1820. 
Vaughan,  Sir  John,  Welsh  barrister,  M.P.,  chief  justice  of  common 

pleas  1668-74,  b.  1603,  d.  1674. 
Vaughan,  Sir  John,  D.C.L.,  English  judge  of  exchequer  1827,  common 

pleas  1834-39  ;  b.  1768,  d.  1839. 
Vaughan,  John,  American  physician,  chemist,  writer  on  animal  electri- 
city, b.  1775,  d.  1807. 
Vaughan,  Robert,  Welsh  antiquary,  annalist,  d.  1666. 
Vaughan,  Robert  Alfred,  English  congregational  minister,  poet,  essay- 
ist, metaphysician,  b.  1823,  d.  1857. 
Vaughan,  Thomas,  Eugcniiis  Philalethes,  Welsh  alchemist,  writer  on 

magic,  b.  1621,  d.  1665-6. 
Vaughan,  William,  Welsh  poet,  philologist,  coloniser  at  Newfoundlands 

b.  1577,  d.  1640. 
Vaulabelle,  Achille  Tenaille  de,  French  historian,  b.  1799. 
Vaulebelle,  Eleonore  Tenaille  de,  French  vaudevillist,  b.  1802,  d.  1859. 
Vauthier,  Louis  Leger,  French  engineer,  scientific  writer,  b.  1815. 
Vauthier-Galle,  Andre,  French  sculptor  and  medallist,  //.  1818. 
Vautier,  Benjamin,  Swiss  painter  of  genre  pieces,  b.  1830. 
Vauvenargues,  Luc  de  Clapiers,  marquis  de,  French  essayist,  writer 

on  moral  philosophy,  b.  1715,  d.  1747. 
Vaux,  Bowyer,  English  physician,  b.  1781,  d.  1872. 
Vaux,  Robert,  American  quaker,  judge,  promoter  of  separate  system  of 

punishment  for  crime,  philanthropist,  b.  1786,  d.  1836. 
Vaux,  Robert,  American  recorder  1842-7,  and   mayor  1856-8  of 

Philadelphia,  writer  on  penal  science,  biographer,  b.  1817. 
Vaux,   William  Sandys  Wright,  English  numismatist,  at  British 

museum,  paloaographist,  geographer,  b.  1818. 
Vaux  of  Harwedon,  Edward  Vaux,  baron,  English  peer,  translator 

from  French,  d.  1661. 
Vauzelles,  Louis,  or  Ludovic  de,  French  barrister,  poet,  dramatist, 

biographer,  b.  1828. 
Vavasour,  Sir  John,  Eng.  judge  of  common  pleas  1490,  d.  about  150.!. 
Vavasseur,  Francois,  French  jesuit,  philologist,  biblical  expositor. 

b.  1605,  d.  1681. 

Vaymer,  Giovanni  Enrico,  Genoese  portrait  painter,  b.  1665,  d.  1738. 
Veauce,  Charles  Eugene  de  Cadier,  baron  de,  French  agriculturist, 

economist,  writer  on  the  improvement  of  the  horse,  b.  1820. 
Vecchietta,  Lorenzo  di  Pietro,  Sienese  painter,  sculpt.,  6.  1424,  d.  1482. 
Vedder,  David,  Scotch  poet,  song-writer,  biographer,  critio,  b.  Orkney 

1790,  d.  1854. 
Vedder,  Elihu,  American  artist,  b.  1836. 
Vehse,  Carl  Eduard,  German  historian,  b.  1602. 
Veille,  Jules  Marie  Louis,  French  mathematician,  b.  1814. 
Veitch,  John,  Scotch  metaphysician,  biographer,  editor  of  Sir  William 

Hamilton's  philosophical  works,  b.  1829. 
Vela,  Vincenzo,  Italian  sculptor,  b.  1822. 

Velasquez,  Antonio  Gonzalez,  Spanish  painter,  b.  1729,  d.  1793. 
Velpeau,  Alfred  Armand  Louis  M.,  Fr.  physician,  surgeon,  anatomist, 
writer  on  cancer,  on  haemorrhage,  on  embryology,  b.  1795,  d.  1867. 
Velyn,  P.,  Dutch  artist,  b.  1780,  d.  1836. 

Venables,  Addington  Robert  Peel,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Nassau, 

W.  Indies,  1863,  b.  1827. 
Venables,  Edmund,  English  clergyman,  archaeologist,  b.  about  1814. 
Venables,  Robert,  English  physician,  chemist,  toxicologist,  writer  on 

diabetes,  and  on  Asiatic  cholera,  b.  1784,  d.  1872. 
Venables,  R.  Lister,  English  clergyman,  writer  on  domestic  manners  of 

the  Russians,  b.  about  1808. 
Venantius,  Honorius  Clementianus  Fortuuatus,  Italian  poet,  bishop  of 

Poictiers,  d.  609. 
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Vendramini,  Giovanni,  Italian  engraver,  b.  1769,  d.  1839. 
Venedey,  Jakob,  Germ,  polit.  and  histor.  writer,  jurist,  b.  1805,  d.  1871. 
Venini,  Francesco,  Italian  ecclesiastic,  mathematician,  poet,  philologist, 
b.  1737,  d.  1821. 

Venn,  Edward  Sherman,  English  church  missionary  at  Singapore, 
b.  1819,  d.  1866. 

Venn,  Henry,  English  ecclesiastic,  theologian,  philologist,  biographer, 

mission  secretary,  b.  1796,  d.  1873. 
Venn,  John,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  b.  1759,  d.  1813. 
Venner,  Thomas,  English  preacher  of  the  tilth  monarchy,  executed  1661. 
Venner,  Tobias,  English  physician,  writer  on  longevity,  b.  1577,  d.  1660. 
Venning,   Ralph,   English    nonconformist    clergyman,  theologian, 

b.  about  1620,  d.  1673. 
Venning,  Walter,  English  merchant,  philanthropist,  prison-reformer, 

in  Russia,  b.  1781,  d.  1821. 
Ventignano,  Cesare  della  valle,  duque  de,  Neapolitan  dramatist, 

author,  b.  1777. 

Ventouillac,  L.  T. ,  French  professor,  King's  college,  London,  1830-4, 

author  of  French  class-books,  translator  of  Watson's  '  Apology  for 

the  Bible,'  b.  1796,  d.  1834. 
Ventris,  Sir  Peyton,  Eng.  judge  of  com.  pleas  1689-91,  b.  1645,  d.  1691. 
Venturi,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  mathematician,  metaphysician, 

engineer,  physicist,  b.  1746,  d.  1822. 
Venua,  Fre'de'ric  Marc  Antoine,  French  musical  composer,  teacher, 

b.  1786,  d.  1872. 
Vera,  A.,  French  metaphysician,  scientific  writer,  b.  1818. 
Verbruggen,  Gaspar  Peter,  Flemish  fruit  and  flower  painter,  b.  1668, 

d.  1720. 

Vercellone,  Carlo,  Italian  barnabite  monk,  biblical  critic,  b.  1814. 
Verdet,  Marcel  Emile,  Fr.  physician,  medical  writer,  b.  1824,  d.  1866. 
Verde-Delisle,  or  Verde  de  l'lsle,  Henri,  French  physician,  writer 

against  vaccination,  b.  about  1798. 
Verde-Delisle,  Madame  (Marie  Eve  Alexandrine  Perignon),  French 

genre  and  portrait  painter,  b.  1805. 
Verdier,  Aymar,  French  architect,  6.  about  1818. 
Verdier,  Frangois  de,  French  historical  painter,  designer,  and  engraver, 

b.  1651,  d.  1730. 
Verdier,  Marcel,  French  painter,  b.  1817,  d.  1856. 
Verdizzotti,  Giovanni  Maria,  Venetian  painter,  poet,  b.  1525,  d.  1600. 
Verdon,  George  Frederick,  English  merchant  in  Victoria  colony, 

statesman,  economist,  b.  1834. 
Verdun,  Bertram  de,  English  baron  of  the  curia  regis,  soldier  and 

statesman,  d.  Joppa  1192. 
Verdun,  John  de,  English  justice-itinerant,  crusader,  d.  1274. 
Verdun,  Walter  de,  English  justice-itinerant,  diplomatist,  d.  1229. 
Vere,  Albcric  de,  English  great-chamberlain,  d.  1140. 
Vere,  Sir  Aubrey  de,  English  dramatic  poet,  b.  1788,  d.  1846. 
Vere,  William  de,  English  bishop  of  Hereford  1186,  justice-itinerant, 

b.  1199. 

Verelst,  Simon,  Flemish  historical  portrait  and  flower  painter,  in 

England,  b.  1664,  d.  1710. 
Verendael,  Flemish  painter,  b.  1659,  d.  1717. 
Verey,  Joseph,  English  novelist,  poet,  b.  about  1828. 
Vergara,  Jose,  Spanish  painter,  b.  1726,  d.  1799. 
Vergara,  Juan  de,  Span,  painter,  sculpt.,  archit.,  //.  about  1540,  d.  1606. 
Vergara,  Nicolas  de,  Spanish  painter,  sculptor,  b.  about  1510,  d.  1574. 
Verge,  Charles  Henri,  French  publicist,  b.  1810. 
Verhaecht,  Tobias,  Flemish  landscape  painter,  b.  1566,  d.  1631. 
Verhaegen,  Pierre  Theodore,  Belgian  legislator,  b.  about  1800,  d.  1862. 
Verhaghen,  Peter  Joseph,  Flemish  historical  painter,  b.  about  1728, 

d.  1811. 

Verheyden,  Frans  Peter,  Dutch  painter  and  sculptor,  b.  1659,  d.  1711. 
Verhock,  Gysbert,  Dutch  battle  painter,  b.  1644,  d.  1690. 
Verkolie,  Johan,  Dutch  painter  and  engraver,  b.  1650,  d.  1693. 
Verkolie.  Nicholas,  Dutch  historical  painter,  b.  1673,  d.  1746. 
Verlat,  Charles,  Belgian  historical  painter,  b.  1824. 
Vermeyen,  Johan  Cornelia,  Dutch  historical  and  battle  painter,  and 

engraver,  b.  1500,  d.  1559. 
Vermorel,  Auguste  Jean  Marie,  French  journalist,  novelist,  democratic 

and  socialist  writer,  b.  1841,  d.  1871. 
Vennuiden,  Sir  Cornelius,  Dutch  engineer,  in  England,  drainer  of  the 

Lincolnshire  fens,  b.  about  1600,  d.  about  1680. 
Verne,  Jules,  French  physicist,  writer  of  scientific  novels,  and  books  of 

instruction,  b.  1828. 
Vernede,  Johan  Scipion,  Dutch  prot.  pastor,  theologian,  b.  1714,  d.  1778. 
Verner,  Edward  Wingfield,  Irish  magistrate,  M.P.,  b.  1830. 
Verner,  Sir  William,  bart.,  Irish  legislator,  M.P.  for  Armagh  for  10 

years,  b.  1793,  d.  1871. 
Vernet,  Carl,  French  historical  and  animal  painter,  b.  1758,  d.  1836. 
Vernet,  Jacob,  Swiss  pastor,  theologian,  b.  1698,  d.  1789. 
Verney,  John,  English  judge  of  South  Wales,  master  of  the  rolls 

1733-41,  d.  1741. 

Vernier,  Valery  Lucicn  Francois,  French  novelist,  theatrical  and  art- 
critic,  1828. 

Verninac  Saint-Manr,  Raymond  Jean  Baptiste,  French  admiral,  states- 
man, colonial  governor,  b.  1794. 
Verniquet,  Edme,  French  architect,  b.  1727,  d.  1804. 
Vernois,  A.  G.  Maxirne,  French  physician,  medical  writer,  b.  1809. 


Vernon,  Edward  Vcnables,  D.C.L.,  English  bishop  of  Carlisle  1791, 
archbishop  of  York  1807,  theologian,  b.  1757,'/.  1817. 

Vernon,  George,  English  judge  of  exchequer  1627,  common  pleas 
1631,  d.  1639. 

Vernon,  George  John  Warren,  fifth  baron,  English  peer  of  (he 
United  Kingdom,  philologist,  editor  of  Dante,  philanthropist, 
b.  1803,  d.  1866. 

Vernon,  Thomas,  English  line  engraver,  b.  1824,  d.  1872. 

Vernon,  Mrs.  (Jane  Marchant  Fisher),  En<'ish  actress  in  America, 
b.  1796,  d.  1869. 

Vernulaeus,  Nicholas,  Dutch  philologist,  rhetorician,  h.  1583,  d.  1649. 
Veron,  Eugene,  French  critic,  writer  on  co-operative  association 
t  b.  about  1826. 

Veron,  Louis  De'sire',  French  physician,  journalist,  dramatist,  auto- 
f  biographer,  b.  1798,  d.  1867. 

Veron,  Pierre,  French  journalist,  novelist,  b.  1833. 

VerschafFelt,  Tieter,  Flemish  sculptor,  b.  1710,  d.  1793. 

Verschoyle,  Hamilton,  D.D.,  Irish  bishop  of  Kilmore,  Elphin  and 
Ardagh,  theologian,  writer  on  prayer,  b.  1803. 

Verschuring,  Heinrich,  Dutch  landscape  and  battle  painter 
b.  1627,  d.  1690.  1  ' 

Verveer,  Samuel  Leonidas,  Dutch  painter,  b.  1813. 

Very,  Jones,  American  poet,  essayist,  dramatic  critic,  b.  1813 

Vescy,  William  de,  English  chief  justice  of  Ireland  1290,  d  1297 

Vesey,  John,  Irish  bishop  of  Limerick  1672,  archbishop  of  Tuam 
1678,  theologian,  d.  about  1716. 

Vethake,  Henry,  LL.D.,  American  mathematician,  physicist,  meta- 
physician, political  economist,  8.  1792,  d.  1866. 

Vetter,  Jean  H6gesippe,  French  painter,  b.  about  1816. 

Veuillot,  Eugene,  French  roman  catholic  journalist,  historian 
biographer,  b.  1818. 

Viale,  Salvadore,  Italian  poet,  jurist,  in  Corsica,  b.  1787,  d.  1863 

Viale-Prela,  Michele,  Italian  cardinal,  diplomatist,  b.  1799,  d.  1860 

Viani,  Domenico  Maria,  Bolognese  historical  painter,  b.  1668,  d  1711 

Viani,  Giovanni  Maria,  Bolognese  painter,  b.  1637,  d.  1700. 

Viardot,  Leon,  French  painter,  b.  1805. 

Viardot,  Louis,  Fr.  philologist,  critic,  historian,  archajologist  b  1800 
Viardot,  Madame  (Michelle  Pauline  Garcia),  Fr.  operatic  singer  b  18"l' 
Vibert,  John  Pope,  English  watchmaker,  lithographer,  promoter  of 

local  improvements,  at  Penzance,  b.  1790,  d.  1865. 
Vicari,  Hermann  von,  German  roman  catholic  archbishop  of  Friboure 

6.  1773,  d.  1868.  1  "1UWU» 

Vicars,   John,   English    presbyterian,  poet,    political  pamphleteer, 

b.  1582,  d.  1652. 
Vicat,  Louis  Joseph,  French  civil  engineer,  b.  1786,  d.  1861 
Victor,  Benjamin,  Irish  poet-laureate,  theatrical 'manager  dramatic 

writer,  d.  1778. 

Victor,  Orville  James,  American  biographer,  historian  b  18'7 
Victor,   Mrs.    O.   J.    (Metta  Victoria  Fuller),    American  'poetess 

novelist,  temperance  writer,  b.  1831. 
Victorinus,  Fabius  Marius,  African  grammarian,  orator,  professed  the 

christian  religion,  d.  370. 
Vidal,  Auguste  Theodore,  called  Vidal  de  Cassis,  French  phvsician 

medical  writer,  b.  1803,  d.  1856.  ' 
Vidal,  Francois,  French  economist,  b.  1814. 
Vidal,  Jerome  Leon,  French  biographer,  jurist,  b.  1797 
Vidal,  Owen  Emeric,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Sierra  Leone  185° 

theologian,  d.  1854. 
Vidal,  Robert  Studley,  English  jurist,  b.  1770,  d.  1841. 
Vidal,  Vincent,  French  designer  and  painter,  b.  about  1818. 
Viehoff,  Heinrich,  German  philologist,  biographer,  critic,  b.  1804. 
Vieil,  Pierre  le,  French  painter  on  glass,  b.  1708,  d.  1772. 
Vieil-Castet,  Louis,  baron  de,  Fr.  historian,  critic,  diplomatist,  b.  1800 
Viel,  Jean  Marie  Victor,  French  architect,  b.  1796. 
Viele,  Egbert  L.,  American  engineer,  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 

1861,  military  writer,  geographer,  b.  1825. 
Vieillard,  Narcissc,  French  senator,  b.  1791,  d.  1857. 
Vieillard  de  Boismartin,  Pierre  Ange,  French  author,  b.  1778  d.  1862 
Vieira,  Francisco,  Portuguese  painter,  b.  1699,  d.  1783. 
Viel,  Charles  Francois,  French  architect,  b.  1745,  d.  1819. 
Viennet,  Jean  Pons  Guillaume,  French  poet,  dramatist,  journalist 

b.  1777,  d.  1868.  J  UIU,tubt> 

Viesseux,  Andrew,  Florentine  historian,  biographer,  <reo<ranhpr  i» 

England,  b.  1790,  d.  1858.  8  S™B»wj 

Viesseux,  Giovanni  Pietro,  Italian  author,  b.  1779,  d.  1863. 
Vieu,  Madame  (Marie  Therese  Reboul),  Fr.  painter,  b.  1736"  d  1806 
Vieuxtemps,  Henri,  Belgian  violinist,  6.  1820. 

Vieuxtemps,  Madame,  (Josephine  Eder),  pianiste,  b.  Vienna  about 
1818,  d.  1868. 

Vieyra,  Antonius,  Portuguese  philologist,  lexicographer,  at  Dublin 
6.  1712,  d.  1797. 

Vigee,  Louis  Guillaume  Bernard  Bcrnardin  Etienne,  French  poet 
dramatist,  humourist,  b.  1755,  d.  1820.  ' 

Viger,  James,  Canadian  archaeologist,  first  mayor  of  Montreal 
//.  1787,  d.  1858. 

Vigla,  Eugene  Napoleon,  French  physician,  medical  writer,  6.  1813 
Vigne,  Lidonard  de,  Belgian  landscape  painter,  b.  1808. 
Vigne,  Godfrey  T.,  English  barrister,  traveller,  d.  1S03. 
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Vigne,  Felix  de,  Belgian  painter  and  designer,  b.  1806. 
Vigne,  [gnace  de,  Belgian  theatrical  scene-painter,  d.  1840. 
Vigne,  Pierre  de,  Belgian  sculptor,  b.  1812. 
Vignon,  Barthelemi,  Italian  architect,  6.  1761,  d.  1846. 
Vilain,  Charles  Ghifllain  Guillaume,  viconrtc,  Belgian  statesman,  diplo- 
matist, 6.  1803. 
Vilain,  Nicolas  Victor,  French  sculptor,  b.  1813. 

Vilback,  Aljilionsc  Zo<5  Charles  Renaud  de,  French  musician,  composer 

for  piano,  dramatist,  b.  1829. 
Villacis,  Nicolas  de,  Spanish  painter,  d.  1690. 

Villalpando,  Juan  Bautista,  Spanish  jesuit,  biblical  expositor,  b.  1552, 
d.  1608. 

Villamena,  Francesco,  Italian  designer,  and  engraver,  b.  about  1566. 

d.  about  1626. 
Villarot,  Pierre  Francois,  French  opera  singer,  b.  1830. 
Villars,  Montfaueon  de,  Ft.  abbe",  preacher,  novelist,  b.  1635,  of.  1675. 
Villecourt,  Clement,  French  cardinal,  preacher,  theologian,  biographer, 

controversial  writer,  b.  1787,  d.  1867. 
Villegardelle,  Francois,  French  publicist,  b.  1810. 
Villemessant,  De,  name  taken  by  Jean  Hippolyte  Cartier,  French 

journalist,  political  satirist,  autobiographer,  b.  1812. 
Villemin,  Eugene,  French  physician,  poet,  dramatist,  b.  about  1812. 
Villemot,  Augusts,  French  journalist,  b.  1811. 

Villeneuve,  Theodore  Ferdinand  Vallon  de,  French  vaudevillist, 
6.  1801,  d.  1858. 

Villeneuve  de  Chenonceaux,  Francois  Rend  Vallet,  comte  de,  French 

senator,  b.  1777,  d.  1863. 
Villerrae,  Louis,  French  agriculturist,  b.  1819. 

Villerme,  Louis  Rone,  Fr.  physician,  statistical  writer,  b.  1782,  d.  1863. 
Villetardde  Prunieres,  Charles  Edmond,  Fr.  journalist,  dramat.,  b.  1828. 
Villettes,  William  Anne,  English  lieut. -general,  governor  of  Jamaica 

1807,  b.  Switzerland  1754,  d.  1808. 
Villiaume,  Nicolas,  French  historian,  b.  1818. 

Villiers,  Charles  Pelham,  English  economist,  administrator,  b.  1802. 
Villiers,  Henry  Montague,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Carlisle  1856, 

Durham  1860,  writer  on  devotional  and  practical  piety,  and  on 

prophecy,  6,  1813,  d.  1861. 
Villiers  du  Terrage,  Paul  Etienne,  vicomte  de,  Fr.  peer,  6.1774,  d.  1858. 
Vilmar,  August  Friedrich  Christian,  German  historian,  theologian, 

b.  1800,  d.  1868. 

Vilvain,  Robert,  English  physician,  archaeologist,  theologian,  essayist, 
b.  1575,  d.  1662. 

Vimont,  Joseph,  Fr.  physician,  anatomist,  writer  on  phrenology,  b.  1795. 

Vincard,  Pierre,  French  socialist  writer,  b.  about  1808. 

Vincendon-Dumoulin,  Clement  Adrien,  Fr.  engineer,  b.  1811,  d.  1858. 

Vincent,  Alexandre  Joseph  Hydulphe,  French  mathematician,  arch- 
aeologist, writer  on  music  and  harmony,  b.  1797,  d.  1868. 

Vincent,  Benjamin,  English  chronologist,  bibliographer,  b.  ab.  1820. 

Vincent,  properly  Viner,  Charles,  English  actor,  in  England  and 
Australia,  d.  1868. 

Vincent,  Francis,  English  historian,  geologist,  political  essayist,  in 
America,  6.  1822. 

Vincent,  Hubert  Charles,  French  song-writer,  dramatist,  b.  1826. 

Vincent,  John  Fainter,  English  surgeon,  b.  1777,  d.  1852. 

Vincent,  Louis  Charles  Marie,  baron  de,  French  military  officer, 
senator,  b.  1793. 

Vincent,  Nathaniel,  English  nonconf.  clergyman,  theolog.,  d.  1697. 
Vincent,  Thomas,  English  nonconformist  clergyman,  theologian,  writer 

on  the  plague  and  the  fire  of  London,  b.  1634,  d.  1678. 
Vinchon,  Auguste  Jean  Baptiste,  French  painter,  b.  1789,  d.  1855. 
Vincke,  Carl  Friedrich   Ludwig   von,  Prussian   military  engineer, 

political  writer,  b.  1800. 
Vincke,  Ernst  Friedrich  Georg  von,    Prussian  legislator,  orator, 

6.  1811,  d.  1869. 

Vinckenbooms,  David,  Flemish  landscape  and  festival  painter,  b.  1578, 
d.  1629. 

Vines,  Richard,  English  presbyterian  preacher,  member  of  Westminster 

assembly  of  divines,  theologian,  d.  1655. 
Viney,  Josiah,  English  congregational  minister,  temperance  reformer, 

educationist,  b.  ab.  1813. 
Vingtrinier,  Artus  Barthelemy,  French  physician,  economist,  b.  1796. 
Vingtrinier,  Marie  Emile  Aime",  Fr.  printer,  poet,  bibliog.,  6.  1812. 
Vingut,  Francisco  Javier,  Spanish  philologist,  grammarian,  journalist, 

in  N.  York  from  1848  ;  b.  1823. 
Vinit,  Charles  Leon,  French  painter,  b.  1806,  d.  1862. 
Vinton,  Francis,  D.D.,  Amer.  lieut.  1830-39,  afterwards  protest,  cpisc. 

minister,  archaeologist,  writer  on  christian  evidences,  b.  1809. 
Vinton,  Frederic,  American  bibliographer,  b.  ab.  1820. 
Vinton,  John  Adams,  Amer.  minister,  genealog.,  archaeologist,  b.  1801. 
Viola,  Giovanni  Battista,  Bolognese  painter,  b.  ab.  1576,  d.  1622. 
Viollet-Leduc,  Alexandre,  French  landscape  painter,  b.  1817. 
Viotti,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  violinist,  musical  composer,  b.  1753, 

d.  1824. 

Viret,  Pierre,  Swiss  protestant  pastor,  writer  against  popery,  b.  1511, 

Virgin,  Christian  Adolf,  Swcd.  admiral,  diplom.,  circumnavigator,  6.1797. 
Virvesius,  Alphonsus,  Spanish  benedictine  preacher,  bishop  of  the 
Canaries,  d.  1545. 


Visch,  Matthias  de,  Flemish  painter,  b.  1702,  d.  1765. 

Vischer,  Friedrich  Theodor,  German  metaphysician,  critic,  satirist, 

writer  on  aesthetics,  b.  1807. 
Visconti,  Giuseppe,  Italian  writer  on  liturgies,  d.  1633. 
Visconti,  Pictro  Erculo,  Italian  archaeologist,  6.  about  1800. 
Visconti- Ventosa,  Emilio,  Italian  statesman,  diplomatist,  b.  ab.  1828. 
Visinet,  Auguste  Theodore,  French  economist,  b.  1797,  d.  1856. 
Visshers,  Auguste,  Belgian  economist,  statesm.,  philanthrop.,  6.1804. 
Vite,  Timoteo,  Italian  painter,  6.  1470,  d.  1524. 

Vitringa,  Cainpcgius,  German  theolog.,  metaphysician,  6.1692,  d.  1723. 

Vittoria,  Alessandro,  Italian  sculptor  and  architect,  6.1525,  d.  1608. 

Vitu,  Auguste  Charles  Joseph,  French  publicist,  6.  1823. 

Vivian,  Arthur  Pendarves,  English  magistrate,  deputy  warden  of  tho 
stannaries,  M.P.,  6.  1834. 

Vivian,  Henry  Hussey,  English  magistrate,  M.P.,  6.  1821. 

Vivian,  John  Ennis,  English  economist,  legislator,  6. 1787,  d.  1870. 

Vivian,  Richard  Hussey  Vivian,  baron,  English  peer  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  general,  statesman,  6.  1775,  d.  1842. 

Vivian,  Sir  Robert  John  Hussey,  English  major-general,  in  Madras 
army,  member  of  Indian  Council,  6.  1802. 

Vivien,  Joseph,  French  painter,  6.  1657,  d.  1735. 

Vivien  de  Saint-Martin,  Louis,  French  geographer,  writer  on  agricul- 
ture, historian,  critic,  6.  1802. 

Vleminckx,  Jean  Francois,  Belgian  physician,  medical  and  scientific 
writer,  6.  1800. 

Vlerick,  Peter,  Flemish  histor.  and  landscape  painter,  6.1539,  d.  1581. 

Vlieger,  Simon  de,  Dutch  marine  and  landscape  painter,  6.  about 
1612,  d.  about  1670. 

Voeikov,  Alexander  Pheder,  Russian  poet,  philologist,  6.1773,  d.  1839. 

Voelcker,  Augustus,  German  physician,  agricultural  chemist,  in  Eng- 
land, writer  on  scientific  farming,  and  on  chemistry  of  food,  6. 1823. 

Voet,  Charles  Boschaert,  Dutch  flower,  fruit,  and  bird  painter,  6.  1670, 
d.  1745. 

Vogan,  Thomas  Stuart  Lyle,  English  ecclesiastic,  writer  on  the  doctrine 

of  the  Trinity,  6.  1800,  d.  1867. 
Vogdes,  William,  LL.D.,  American  barrister,  mathematician,  author 

of  arithmetic  class-books,  b.  1802. 
Vogel,  Adolphe,  French  musical  composer,  6.  1805. 
Vogel,  Elisabeth,  German  novelist,  b.  1823. 

Vogel,  Johann   Carl  Christoph,    German   philologist,  educationist, 

6.  1795,  d.  1862. 

Vogel  de  Falckenstein,  Ernst  Friedrich  Eduard,  Prussian  general, 
b.  1797. 

Vogel  de  Vogelstein,  Carl  Christian,  German   historical  painter, 

6.  1788,  d.  1868. 

Vogin,  Pierre  Auguste,  French  engineer,  legislator  1848-52,  6.  1809. 
Vogl,  Johann  Ncpomuk,  Ph.  D.,  German  poet,  6.  1802,  d.  1866. 
Vogorides,  or  Konaki-Vogorides,  Nikolaus,  caimacam  of  Moldavia, 

6.  1821,  d,  1863. 
Vogorides,  Stefanaki,  prince  of  Wallachia,  6.  1775,  d.  1862. 
Vogt,  Auguste  Georges  Gustavo,  French  musician,  6.  1781. 
Vogt,  Johann,  German  protestant  pastor,  theologian,  bibliographer, 

6.  1695,  d.  1765. 

Vogue,     Leonce,     marquis    de,    French    agriculturist,  legislator 

1848-52,  6.  1805. 

Vogue,  Charles  Jean  Melchior,  comte  de,  French  archaiologist,  writer 

on  church  architecture,  6.  ab.  1825. 
Voiart,  Madame  (Anne  Elisabeth  Elise  Petit-Pain),  French  novelist, 

translator,  6.  1786,  d.  1866. 
Voigt,  Georg,  German  historian,  6.  1827. 

Voigt,  Gothof,  Germ. physician,  theologian,  philologist,  6.  1644,  d.  1682. 
Voigt,  Jean  Charles  Guillaume,  French  naturalist,  6.  1754,  d.  1821. 
Voigt,  Johann,,  Saxon  historian,  6.  1786,  d.  1863. 
Voigtel,  Carl  Eduard  Richard,  German  architect,  6.  1829. 
Voillemier,  Leon,  French  surgeon,  physician,  writer  on  hernia,  and  on 

clinical  surgery,  6.  1842. 
Vo'inesco,  Johann,  Roumanian  political  writer,  6.  about  1810,  d.  in 

exile,  1855. 

Voisin,  Auguste  Felix,  French  physician,  writer  on  the  mental  state 

in  alcoholism,  6.  1829. 
Voisin,  Felix,  French  physician,   phrenologist,   writer  on  mental 

disease,  and  on  treatment  of  idiots,  6.  1794. 
Volk,   Wilhelm,    Prussian    archaeologist,   roman    catholic  mystic 

theologian,  6.  1804. 
Volk,  Wilhelm,  German  historical  and  portrait  painter,  6.  1815. 
Volkhardt,  Wilhelm,  German  historical  painter,  6.  1815. 
Volkmann,  Adalbert  Wilhelm,  Saxon  jurist,  6.  1815. 
Volkmann,  Alfred  Wilhelm,  Saxon  physician,  physiologist,  6.  1801 . 
Volkmann,  Julius,  Saxon  jurist,  6.  1804. 

Volmerstein,  Matilda,  countess  von  Recke,  German  philanthropist, 
d.  1873. 

Volnys,  Madame  (Leontinc  Fay),  French  actress,  6.  1811. 

Vollevens,  Johan,  Dutch  portrait  painter,  6.  1649,  d.  1728. 

Volpe,  Girolamo,  Italian  protestant,  in  England,  philologist,  gram- 
marian, writer  on  monastic  life,  6.  about  1820. 

Von  Hoist,  Theodor,  German  artist,  6.  1811,  d.  1844. 

Von  Moschzisker.  Franz  Adolphe,  German  physician,  in  America, 
grammarian,  writer  on  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  and  throat,  b.  1824. 
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Von  Steinwehr,  Adolph  W.  A.  F.,  German  geographer,  in  America, 
author  of  maps  and  geographical  class-books,  1822. 

Voogd,  Hcndrick,  Dutch  landscape  painter,  b.  about  1766,  d.  1830. 

Voorhout,  Johan,  Dutch  historical  and  portrait  painter,  b.  1647,  d.  1710. 

Vorst,  Johan,  German  calvinistic  theologian,  librarian  to  duke  of 
Brandenburg,  d.  1676. 

Vos,  Arie,  Dutch  protestant  missionary  in  S.  Africa,  b.  1/70,  d.  1867. 

Vose,  John,  American  astronomer,  ft.  1766,  d.  1840. 

Voys,  Ary  de,  Dutch  painter,  b.  1641,  d.  1698. 

Vretos,  Andros  Papadopoulos,  Greek  archaeologist,  bibliographer,  his- 
torian, b.  1800. 

Vretos,  Marino,  Greek  journalist,  novelist,  antiquary,  b.  1828. 


Vuatrin,  Eduard  August,  French  jurist,  b.  1811. 
Vuez,  Arnold,  French  historical  painter,  b.  1642,  d.  1724. 
Vuillaume,  Jean  Baptiste,  French  violin  manufacturer,  b.  Belgian] 
about  1798. 

Vuitry,  Adolphc,  French  economist,  governor  of  bank  of  France, 
b.  1812. 

Vukalovich,  Lucas,  Montenegrin  chief,  //.  1812. 

Vulpian,  A.,  French  physician,  writer  on  the  physiology  of  the  nervous 

system,  b.  1826. 
Vyth,  Jean  Martin,  Swiss  historical  painter,  b.  1650,  d.  1717. 
Vyvyan,  Sir  Richard  Rawlinson,  bart.,  English  legislator,  writer  bn 

prison  discipline,  b.  1800. 


Wach,    Karl  Wilhelm,    Prussian  portrait  and  historical  painter, 

b.  1790,  d.  1845. 
Wachmuth,  Ferdinand,  French  painter,  b.  1802,  d.  1869. 
Wachtel,  Theodor,  German  singer,  b.  1821. 
Wachter,  German  historical  painter,  b.  1762,  d.  1852. 
Wackernagel,  Carl  Hcinrich  Wilhelm,  German  poet,  philologist,  critic, 

b.  1806. 

Wadd,  William,  Euglish  surgeon,  humourist,  writer  on  corpulence,  and 
on  diet,  b.  1777,  d.  1829. 

Waddel,  Moses,  D.D.,  American  biogr.,  philologist,  b.  1770,  d.  1840. 

Waddell,  Hope  Masterton,  Irish  missionary  from  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland  to  Jamaica  and  Old  Calabar,  writer  on  West 
Indies  and  Central  Africa,  b.  about  1804. 

Waddell,  Peter  Hately,  LL.D.,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  theo- 
logian, editor  of  Burns'  Works,  biographer,  b.  about  1820. 

Waddilove,  Alfred,  D.C.L.,  Eng.  jurist,  writer  on  eccles.  law,&.  ab.  1814. 

Waddington,  or  Kastus,  Charles  Tzaunt,  French  metaphysician,  critic, 
biographer,  b.  1819. 

Waddington,  Edward,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Chichester  1724,  theo- 
logian, d.  1731. 

Waddington,  Horatio,  English  administrator,  permanent  under- 
secretary in  home  office  1848-66,  b.  1799,  d.  1867. 

Waddington,  John,  D.D.,  English  congregational  minister,  devotional 
and  historical  writer,  educationist,  b.  about  1814. 

Waddington,  William  Henry,  Fr.  trav.,  hellenist,  numismatist,  b.  1826. 

Waddy,  Samuel  Danks,  English  barrister,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  b.  1830. 

Waddy,  Samuel  Dorisland,  D.D.,  English  wesleyan  minister,  theo- 
logian, educationist,  b.  1804. 

Wade,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Amer.  senator,  opponent  of  slavery,  b.  1800. 

Wade,  Edward  M.,  English  clergyman,  philanthropist,  educationist, 
b.  1793,  d.  1867. 

Wade,  James  A.,  Scotch  artist  and  antiquary,  b.  about  1825. 

Wade,  John,  English  economist,  b.  about  1800. 

Wade,  Robert,  English  surgeon,  b.  1792,  d.  1872. 

Wade,  Thomas  Francis,  English  philologist,  writer  on  Chinese  people 
and  language,  b.  about  1815. 

Wadham,  Nicfiolas,  English  founder  of  Wadharn  college,  Oxford, 
b.  1536,  d.  1610. 

Wadsworth,  James,  Amer.  philanthr.,  educationist,  b.  1768,  d.  1844. 
Wadsworth,  Thomas,  English  nonconformist  minister,  metaphysician, 
b.  1630,  d.  1676. 

Wael,  Lucas  de,  Flem.  landscape  and  battle  painter,  b.  1591,  d.  1676. 
Wageman,  Thomas  Charles,  English  portrait  painter,  b.  1787,  d.  1863. 
Wagenseil,  C.  J.,  German  historian,  poet,  critic,  b.  1751,  d.  1839. 
Wagner,  Geo.,  Eng.  clergyn.,  theolog.,  writer  for  children,  b.  ab.  1820. 
Wagner,  Henry  Mitchell,  Eng.  clergyman,  theolog.,  b.  1785,  d.  1870. 
Wagner,  Jean,  French  horologist,  improver  of  chronometers,  b.  1800. 
Wagner,  Johann  Gcorg,  Saxon  painter,  b.  1732,  d.  1767. 
Wagner,  Joseph,  Swiss  engraver,  b.  1706,  d.  1780. 
Wagner,  Mauritz,  German  traveller  in  the  East,  and  in  America, 

geographer,  b.  1813. 
Wagner,  William,  American  naturalist,  founder  of  Wagner  Free 

Institute  of  Science,  Philadelphia,  b.  about  1790. 
Wagram,  Napoleon  Louis  Joseph  Alexandre  Charles  Berthier,  due  and 

prince  de,  French  senator  1852,  agriculturist,  b.  1810. 
Wagstaffe,  John,  English  tradesman,  poet,  naturalist,  b.  1728,  d.  1800. 
WagstafFe,  Thomas,  English  nonjuring  bishop  1693,  philologist,  critic, 

b.  1645,  d.  1702. 

Wagstaffe,  William,  English  physician  of  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital, 
writer  on  small  pox,  critic,  essayist,  b.  1685,  d.  1725. 

Wahl,  Christian  Albrecht,  Germ,  protestant  theolog.,  b.  1773,  d.  1855. 

Wahlberg,  J.  A.,  Swedish  mathematician,  traveller  in  Africa  1838-45, 
b.  about  1803. 

Wahlberg,  Peter  Fredrik,  Swedish  physician,  traveller,  writer  on 
botany,  b.  1800. 

Wahlbom,  Hans  Willem  Karl,  Swcd.  painter,  b.  1810,  d.  London  1858. 
Wailes,  Benjamin  L.  C,  American  geologist,  agriculturist,  b.  1797* 
Wailly,  Armand  Francis  Ldon  de,  French  author,  b.  1804,  d.  1863. 
Wailly,  Barthdlemy  Alfred  de,  French  lexicographer,  critic,  dramatist, 
b.  1800,  d.  1866. 


|  Wailly,  Charles  de,  French  architect,  b.  1729,  d.  1798. 
Wailly,  Gabriel  Gustavo  de,  French  jurist,  dramatist,  b.  1804. 
Wailly,  Joseph  Noel,  or  Natalis  de,  French  barrister,  philologist, 

palaeographer,  b.  1805. 
Wailly,  Jules  de,  French  dramatist,  b.  about  1832. 
Wainwright,  Jonathan  Mayhew,  D.D.,  American  bishop  of  New  York, 

orator,  orientalist,  writer  on  sacred  music,  b.  Eng.  1793,  d.  1854. 
Wait.  Daniel  Guilford,  LL.D.,  English  clergyman,  orientalist,  biblical 

critic,  b.  1789,  d.  1850. 
Wait,  William  Killigrew,  Eng.  merchant,  magistrate,  M.P.,  d.  1826. 
Waite,  Henry  Matison,  LL.D.,  American  jurist,  chief  justice  of  Con- 
necticut, b.  1787,  d.  1869. 
Waite,  J ohn  James  AVaite,  English  congregational  minister,  improver 

of  congregational  psalmody  (blind),  b.  1808,  d.  1868. 
j  Waite,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  English  clergyman,  writer  on  the  thirty-nine 

articles,  philologist,  b.  1776,  d.  1841. 
Waithman,  Robert,  Welsh  merchant,  M.P.  1818,  lord  mayor  of 

London  1823,  b.  1763,  d.  1833. 
Waitz,  Georg,  German  historian,  b.  1813. 
Waitz,  Theodor,  German  metaphysician,  b.  1821,  d.  1864. 
Wake,  Sir  Isaac,  English  diplomatist,  philologist,  M.P.,  b.  about 

1575,  d.  1632. 

Wakefield,  Edward,  Eng.  statistical  writer  on  Ireland,  b.  1768,  d.  1854. 

Wakefield,  John,  English  banker,  agrieult.,  b.  1795,  d,  Kendal  1866. 

Wakefield,  Mrs.  (Priscilla  Bell),  English  naturalist,  biographer,  writer 
for  children,  philanthropist,  b.  1751,  d.  1832. 

Wakefield,  Robert,  English  hebraist,  biblical  expositor,  d.  1537. 

Wakeley,  J.  B.,  Amer.  methodist  min.,  biographer,  b.  about  1826. 

Wakeman,  George,  American  journalist,  stenographer,  b.  1841,  d.  1870. 

Wakering,  John,  English  master  of  the  rolls  1405-15,  keeper  of  privy 
seal  1415,  bishop  of  Norwich  1416,  d.  1425. 

Wakley,  Thomas,  English  surgeon,  M.P.,  political  reformer,  medical 
editor,  coroner  for  Middlesex,  b.  1795,  d.  1862. 

Walbran,  John  Richard,  English  archaeologist,  b.  about  1815. 

Walch,  Georg  Ludwig,  Germ,  philologist,  antiq.,  b.  1785,  d.  183S. 

Walcot,  Charles  Melton,  English  comedian,  dramatist,  in  America 
h.  1816,  d.  1868. 

Walcot,  Charles  Melton,  American  comedian,  b.  1840. 

Walcot,  Sir  Thomas,  English  judge  of  king's  bench,  b.  1629,  d.  1685. 

Walcott,  John,  English  naturalist,  b.  about  1740. 

Waldeck,  Benedict  Franz  Leo,  German  statesman,  jurist,  parliamen- 
tary orator,  b.  1802,  d,  1870. 

Waldegrave,  Hon.  Samuel,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Carlisle  1860, 
theologian,  writer  on  the  millennium,  b.  1817,  d.  1869. 

Waldemar,  Prince,  of  Prussia,  b.  1817,  d.  1849. 

Waldensis,  Thomas,  English  provincial  of  carmelito  moriks,  diplo- 
matist, writer  against  Wycklifi'e,  b.  about  1367,  d.  1430. 

Waldie,  Charlotte  A.  (Mrs.  Eaton),  English  writer  on  Rome,  and  on 
Waterloo,  b.  about  1790. 

Walch,  Gcorg  Ludwig,  German  philologist,  antiquary,  b.  1785,  d.  1838. 

Waldie,  E.  A.  Eng.  traveller  in  Italy,  Fiance,  Switzerland,  b.  ab.  1785. 

Waldo,  Albigence,  American  physician,  army  surgeon,  diarist,  b  1750 
d.  1794. 

Waldo,  Daniel,  American  congregational  minister,  chaplain  toconTCss 

1855,  b.  1762,  d.  1864.  .  ° 

Waldo,  Samuel,  American  portrait  painter,  b.  1783,  d.  1861. 
Waldor,  Madame  (Melanic  Villenave),  French  novelist,  poetess,  b.  1796. 
Waldorp,  Anton,  Dutch  painter,  b.  1803. 

Wale,  Samuel,  English  artist,  professor  of  perspective,  engraver,  d.  1786. 
!  Waledene,  Humfrey  de,  English  bishop  of  Worcester  1302,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  1306,  baron  of  exchequer  1306,  d.  1332. 

Wales,  Elkanah,  English  nonconformist  clergyman,  theologian 
b.  1588,  d.  1669. 

Wales,  James,  Scotch  artist,  b.  1748,  d.  East  Indies  1796. 

Walewski,  Felix  Colonna  von,  Polish  statesman,  b.  1782,  d,  Paris  1S59. 

Walferdin,  Francois  Hippolyte,  French  physicist,  improver  of  thermo- 
meters, b.  1795. 

Walford,  Edward,  English  clergyman,  philologist,  biographer,  transla- 
tor, critic,  b.  1823. 
Walford,  Thomas,  ling,  naturalist,  antiq.,  genealogist,  b.  1752,  d.  1833. 
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Walford,  William,  English  independent  minister,  hebraist,  biblical 

annotator,  autobiographer,  b.  1773,  d.  1850. 
Walker,  Adam,  English  astronomer,  geographer,  traveller,  scientific 

inventor,  6.  1731,  d.  1821. 
Walker,  Amasa,  LL.D.,  American  writer  and  lecturer  on  political 

economy,  b.  1700. 
Walker,  George,  English  writer  on  chess,  b.  about  1806. 
Walker,  G.  A.,  English  surgeon,  writer  on  intramural  interments,  and 

on  warm  vapour  cures,  b.  about  1810. 
Walker,  Harvey  Day,  American  grammarian,  educationist,  b.  1817. 
Walker,  James,  D.D.,  American  unitarian  minister,  metaphysician, 

editor,  b.  1704. 

Walker,  James  Barr,  D.P.,  American  presbyterian  minister,  theo- 
logian, author  of  '  The  philosophy  of  the  plan  of  Salvation,'  b.  1805. 

Walker,  Francis  Amasa,  American  gen.,  statistical  writer,  b.  1840. 

Walker,  George,  English  puritan  clergyman,  member  of  Westminster 
assembly  of  divines,  writer  on  the  Sabbath,  6.  1581,  d.  1651. 

Walker,  George,  English  dissenting  minister,  mathematician,  theo- 
logian, political  reformer,  b.  1734,  d.  1807. 

Walker,  George,  English  clergyman,  grammarian,  theologian,  critic, 
b.  1794,  d.  1830. 

Walker,  James  Perkins,  American  publisher,  writer  for  boys,  b.  1829. 
Walker,  John,  English  physician,  geographer,  promoter  of  vaccination, 
6.  1759,  d.  1830. 

Walker,  John,  Irish  clergyman,  founder  of  a  sect  about  1800,  mathe- 
matician, b.  1768,  d.  1833. 

Walker,  John,  Eng.  clergyman,  antiquary,  journalist,  b.  1770,  d.  1831. 

Walker,  John,  English  surgeon,  writer  on  ophthalmic  surgery,  b. 
about  1800. 

Walker,  Joseph  Cooper,  Irish  traveller,  archaeologist,  dramatic  critic, 
d.  1810. 

Walker,  Josiah,  Scotch  philologist,  poet,  d.  about  1867. 
Walker,  Mary  E.,  Amer.  physician  and  surgeon,  temperance  reformer, 
b.  about  1830. 

Walker,  Michael,  English  hydrographer,  b.  1792,  d.  1868. 

Walker,  Robert,  Eng.  clergyin. ,  physicist,  astronomer,  b.  about  1815. 

Walker,  Robert  James,  American  barrister,  statesman,  governor  of 

Kansas  1857,  economist,  b.  1801,  d.  1869. 
Walker,  Samuel,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  b.  1714,  d.  1761. 
Walker,  Sears  Cook,  Amer.  mathemat.,  astronomer,  b.  1805,  d.  1853. 
Walker,  Thomas,  English  composer  and  publislier  of  sacred  music, 

b.  1764,  d.  1827. 
Walker,  Thomas  Larkins.  English  architect,  d.  1860. 
Walker,  Timothy,  LL.D.,  Amer.  judge,  mathematician,  archaeologist, 

b.  1802,  d.  1856. 

Walker,  William,  English  clergyman,  grammarian,  metaphysician, 
b.  1623,  d.  1684. 

Walker,  W.,  Eng.  astronomer,  scientific  inventor,  b.  1767,  d.  1816. 
Walker,  William,  English  historical  engraver,  d.  1867. 
Walker,  Sir  William  Harrison,  English  geographer,  administrator, 
b.  1800,  d.  1872. 

Walker,  William  Johnson,  American  surgeon,  physician,  founder  of 

mathematical  professorships  in  three  colleges,  b.  about  1785. 
Walker,  William  Sidney,  English  philologist,  translator,  poet,  dramatic 

critic,  b.  1795,  d,  1846. 
Walker- Arnott,  George  A.,  Scotch  naturalist,  professor  and  writer  on 

botany,  b.  1799,  d.  1868. 
Wall,  Charles  Win.,  D.D.,  Irish  hebraist,  biblical  critic,  b.  ab.  1800. 
Wall,  Henry,  English  clergyman,  metaphysician,  professor  of  logic 

in  Oxford  university,  b.  1805,  d.  1873. 
Wall,  John,  English  physician,  chemist,  painter,  recommended  medi- 
cinal use  of  Malvern  waters,  promoted  porcelain  manufacture  at 

Worcester,  b.  1708,  d,  1776. 
Wall,  Martin,  Eng.  physician,  chemist,  medical  writer,  b.  1746,  d.  1824. 
Wall,  William,  D.D.,  English  clergyman,  biblical  annotator,  writer 

on  infant  baptism,  b.  1646,  d.  1728. 
Wallace,  Alexander,  D.D.,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  traveller, 
Wallace,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  writer,  b.  about  1818. 

biographer,  temperance  Amer.  presbyterian  minister,  theologian, 

critic,  b.  1810,  d.  1862. 
Wallace,  Horace  Binney,  American  lawyer,  novelist,  essayist,  critic, 

b.  1817,  d.  1852. 

Wallace,  James,  Scotch  lieutenant-colonel,  leader  of  covenanters  at 

Pentlaud,  d.  Rotterdam  1678. 
Wallace,  J.  A.,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  theologian,  writer  on 

the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  b.  about  1810. 
Wallace,  James,  D.D.,  Amer.  mathematician,  astronomer,  d.  1851. 
Wallace,  Sir  James  Maxwell,  Scotch  general,  served  in  Caffraria  and 

at  Waterloo,  b.  1785,  d.  1867. 
Wallace,  John  Bradford,  American  barrister,  jurist,  political  writer, 

b.  1778,  d.  1837. 

Wallace,  John  William,  American  jurist,  biographer,  critic,  b.  1815. 

Wallace,  Lady  Maxwell,  English  philologist,  translator  from  German 
and  Spanish,  biographer  of  musicians,  b.  about  1825. 

Wallace,  Sir  Richard,  bart.,  Irish  magistrate,  art-connoisseur,  philan- 
thropist, M.P.,  b.  1818. 

Wallace,  Robert,  D.D.,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  mathematician, 
writer  on  population,  b.  1697,  d.  1771. 


Wallace,  Robert,  Scotch  mathemat.,  geographer,  philologist,  d.  185& 

Wallace,  William,  LL.D.,  Scotch  mathematician,  b.  1768,  A.  184 

Wallace,  William  Ross,  American  lawyer,  poet,  b.  1819. 

Wallack,  James  William,  English  actor,  in  America,  b.  1795,  d.  1861. 

Wallack,  James  W.,  American  actor,  b.  about  1815,  d.  1873. 

Wallack,  John  Lester,  American  comedian,  novelist,  b.  1819. 

Waller,  Augustus,  Swiss  physician,  physiologist,  d.  1870. 

Waller,  John  Francis,  LL.D.,  Irish  barrister,  biogr.,  poet,  b.  1810. 

Waller,  John,  Lightfoot,  LL.D.,  American  baptist  minister,  theologian, 
magazine  editor,  b.  1809,  d.  1854. 

Waller,  Sir  Waller,  English  military  leader  for  the  parliament,  theo- 
logian, M.P.,  b.  1697,  d.  1668. 

Wallich,  G.  C,  English  physician,  naturalist,  traveller,  b.  about  1820. 

Wallich,  Nathaniel,  Danish  botanist,  at  Calcutta,  b.  1786,  d.  1854. 

Wallin,  Benjamin,  English  baptist  minister,  theologian,  hymn-writer, 
b.  1711,  d.  1782. 

Wallis,  George,  English  physician,  writer  on  the  art  of  preventing 

diseases,  b.  1740,  d.  1802. 
Wallis,  George,  English  artist,  biographer,  writer  on  schools  of  art, 

b.  about  1825. 

Wallis,  John,  Eng.  clcrgym.,  naturalist,  antiquary, poet,  b.  1714, d.  1793. 
Wallis,  Joshua,  English  landscape  painter,  b.  1788,  d.  1862. 
Wallis,  Severn  Teackle,  American  barrister,  writer  on  Spain,  biographer, 
critic,  6.  1816. 

Wallon,  Henri  Alexandre,  French  geographer,  philologist,  writer 
against  slavery,  biblical  historian  and  critic,  b.  1812. 

Wallop,  Richard,  English  cursitor  baron  of  exchequer  1696,  b.  about 
1620,  d.  1697. 

Walmesley,  Sir  Thomas,  English  judge  of  common  pleas  1589-1612. 
b.  about  1537,  d.  1612. 

Walmsley,  Hugh  Mullcneux,  English  colonel  in  Turkey,  and  Africa, 
novelist,  antiquary,  b.  about  1820. 

Walmsley,  John,  English  landscape  painter,  b.  1763,  d.  1805. 

Walmsley,  Sir  Joshua,  Eng.  economist,  polit.  reformer,  b.  1794,  d.  1871 

Wain,  Robert,  American  biographer,  historical  writer,  traveller, 
satirist,  b.  1797,  d.  1824. 

Walpole,  Hon.  Frederick,  English  naval  officer,  traveller,  writer  on 
the  Ansayrii  or  Assassins,  magistrate,  M.P.,  b.  1822. 

Walpole,  Horatio  Walpole,  lord,  English  statesman,  b.  1678,  d.  1757. 

Walpole,  Spencer  Horatio,  English  barrister,  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sioner, statesman,  b.  1806. 

Walsh,  Hon.  Arthur,  English  magistrate,  M.P.,  b.  1827. 

Walsh,  Edward,  Irish  army  surgeon,  physician,  traveller,  poet,  mili- 
tary historian,  d.  1832. 

Walsh,  John,  English  judge  of  common  pleas  1563-72,  d.  1572. 

Walsh,  John  Edward,  LL.D.,  Irish  master  of  the  rolls  1866-9,  writer 
on  law,  b.  1816,  d.  1869. 

Walsh,  Joseph  Alexis,  vicomte,  French  author,  b.  1782,  d.  1860. 

Walsh,  Peter,  Irish  rom.  catholic  friar,  disclaimed  the  Pope's  temporal 
supremacy,  historical  and  political  essayist,  d.  London  1687. 

Walsh,  Robert,  LL.D.,  Amer.  biographer,  critic,  commenced,  1811,  the 
first  quarterly  review  in  America,  b.  1784,  d.  Paris  1859. 

Walsh,  Robert,  LL.D.,  English  clergyman,  writer  on  Turkey  and 
Brazil,  numismatist,  historian,  b.  about  1800. 

Walsh,  William,  English  poet,  critic,  M.P.,  b.  1663,  d.  1707-8. 

Walshe,  Miss  E.  H.,  Irish  protestant,  novelist,  b.  1835,  d.  1869. 

Walshe,  Walter  Hayle,  Irish  physician,  in  England,  writer  on  cancer 
and  on  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  b.  1816. 

Walter,  Ferdinand,  German  jurist,  b.  1794. 

Walter,  Henry,  English  clergyman,  historian,  physicist,  writer  on 
christian  evidences,  biblical  critic,  b.  about  1785. 

Walter,  Henry,  Eng.  landscape  and  cattle  painter,  d.  1849. 

Walter,  Hubert,  Eng.  bishop  of  Salisbury  1189,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  chief  justiciary  1193-8,  chancellor  1199,  d.  1205. 

Walter,  Sir  John,  English  chief  baron  of  exchequer  1625-30,  b.  1563, 
d.  1630. 

Walter,  John,  English  barrister,  journalist,  economist,  M. P.,  b.  1818. 
Walter,  Thomas  Ustick,  LL.D.,  American  architect,  b.  1804. 
Walter,  William  Bicker,  American  poet,  b.  1796,  d.  1822. 
Walters,  Edwin,  English  architect,  designer  of  Free  Trade  hall,  Man- 
chester, b.  1808,  d.  1872. 
Walters,  John,  Welsh  clergyman,  author  of  English-Welsh  dictionary, 

theologian,  d.  1797. 
Walters,  John,  English  architect,  b.  1782,  d.  1821. 
Waltershausen,  Wilhelm  Sartorius  von,  German  geologist,  writer  on 

Sicily  and  Iceland,  b.  about  1815. 
Waltham,  John  de,  English  keeper  of  the  rolls  1381-6,  privy  seal 

1386,  bishop  of  Salisbury  1388,  treasurer  1391,  d.  1395. 
Walton,  Elijah,  English  artist,  naturalist,  writer  on  the  camel,  and  on 

clouds,  b.  about  1830. 
Walton,  George,  American  lawyer,  legislator,  governor  of  Georgia, 

b.  about  1740,  d.  1804. 
Walton,  William,  English  diplomatist,  writer  on  Spain  and  Spanish 

America,  b.  1784,  d.  1857. 
Walton,  William,  English  mathematician,  b.  about  1810. 
Walworth,  Mansfield  Tracy,  Amer.  barrister,  novelist,  biog.,  b.  1830. 
Walworth,  Reuben  Hyde,  LL.D.,  American  chancellor  of  state  of 

New  York  1828-48,  b.  1788,  d.  1867. 
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Wandelaar,  Johan,  Dutch  designer  and  engraver,  b.  1692,  d.  1759. 

Wangenheim,  Frederick  Adam  Julius  von,  German  botanist,  soldier, 
traveller  in  America,  b.  1747,  d.  1800. 

Wanley,  Humphrey,  English  antiquary,  philologist,  bibliographer, 
b.  1671-72,  d.  1726. 

Wanostrocht,  Nicholas,  LL.D.,  French  teacher,  in  England,  philo- 
logist, author  of  French  and  Latin  text  books,  b.  1744,  d.  1812. 

Wanostrocht,  Nicholas,  LL.D.,  Frencn  teacher  and  writer,  in  England, 
b.  1781,  d.  1824. 

Waple,  Edward,  English  ecclesiastic,  writer  on  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion, d.  1712. 

Wappers,  Egide  Charles  Gustave,  baron,  Belg.  histor.  painter,  1803. 
Warburton,  Charles  Mongan,  Irish  bishop  of  Limerick  1806,  Cloyne 

1820,  b.  1755,  d.  1826. 
Warburton,  George,  Irish  military  officer,  in  Canada,  biographer, 

writer  on  Canada,  b.  about  1812,  d.  1857. 
Warburton,  Henry,  English  political  economist,  b.  1784,  d.  1858. 
Warburton,  John,  English  geographer,  antiquarian,  herald,  b.  1681-2, 

d.  1759. 

Warburton,  Sir  Peter,  English  judge  of  common  pleas  1600,  d.  1621. 

Warburton,  Peter,  English  judge  of  common  pleas  1649,  judge  of  upper 
bench  about  1655,  d.  1666. 

Ward,  Aaron,  American  military  officer,  legislator,  traveller  in  the 
East,  b.  1794,  d.  1867. 

Ward,  Artemas,  LL.D.,  American  general,  speaker  of  house  of  repre- 
sentatives 1785,  6.  1727,  d.  1800. 

Ward,  Artemas,  LL.D.,  Amer.  statesm.,  chief  justice,  b.  1762,  d.  1847. 

Ward,  Edward,  or  Ned,  English  tavern  keeper,  writer  of  coarse  sati- 
rical verse,  b.  about  1660,  d.  1731. 

Ward,  Sir  Edward,  English  chief  baron  of  exchequer  1695,  d.  1714. 

Ward,  Edward,  Eng.  clergym.,  theolog.,  hymn-writer,  b.  about  1780. 

Ward,  Edward  Michael  W.,  English  diplomatist,  b.  1789,  d.  1832. 

Ward,  Frederick  Townshend,  American  commander  in  Chinese  ser- 
vice, b.  1831,  killed,  Ningpo,  1862. 

Ward,  F.  de  W. ,  American  missionary  in  S.  India,  philologist,  traveller, 
in  Europe,  writer  on  India  and  the  Hindoos,  b.  1812. 

Ward,  Mrs.  Harriet,  Eng.  novelist,  writer  on  Kaffirland,  b.  about  1810. 

Ward,  James  Harman,  American  naval  commander,  writer  on  naval 
tactics,  and  on  gunnery,  b.  1806,  killed  1861. 

Ward,  James  Warner,  American  botanist,  poet,  biographer,  b.  1818. 

Ward,  J.  Q.  A.,  American  sculptor,  b.  about  1832. 

Ward,  Nathaniel,  English  nonconformist  clergyman,  pastor  in  America 
1634-45,  in  England  1645-53,  jurist,  satirical  writer,  b.  about 
1570,  d.  1653. 

Ward,  Samuel,  English  puritan  clergyman,  theologian,  in  Holland, 
bishop  after  1634,  member  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  d.  1643. 

Ward,  Samuel,  American  statesman,  b.  1725,  d.  1776. 

Ward,  Thomas,  English  soldier  in  the  Pope's  guards,  afterwards  in 
English  army,  writer  against  protestantism,  satirical  poet,  b.  1652, 
d.  1708. 

Ward,  Thomas,  baron,  English  stable  boy,  beeamc  prime  minister  of 

the  duchy  of  Parma,  b.  about  1804,  d.  1858. 
Ward,  Thomas,  American  physician,  descriptive  poet,  b.  1807. 
Ward,  William,  D.D.,  English  prelate  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man, 

theologian,  b.  1762,  d.  1838. 
Ward,  William,  English  baptist  missionary  in  India,  writer  on  Hindoo 

literature  and  religion,  b.  1769,  d.  1822. 
Ward,  William  George,  English  mathematician,  reman  catholic  theo- 
logian, metaphysician,  b.  1812. 
Ward,  William  James,  English  mezzotint  engraver,  b.  1801,  d.  1840. 
Warden,  David  Bailie,  American  physician,  diplomatist,  metaphysician, 

biographer,  b.  Ireland,  1778,  d.  1845. 
Warder,  John,  Amer.  physician,  chemist,  writer  on  pomology,  b.  1813. 
Wardlaw,  Henry,  Scotch  bishop. of  St.  Andrews  1404-40,  founder  of 

university  1411,  b.  about  1365,  d.  1440. 
Wardrop,  James,  Scotch  physician,  writer  on  diseases  of  the  eye  and  of 

the  heart,  d.  1869. 
Ware,  Ashur,  LL.D.,  American  judge,  philologist,  writer  on  maritime 

law,  b.  1782. 

Ware,  lira  Charles  A.  (Katherine  Augusta  llhodes),  American  poetess, 
b.  1797,  d.  Paris  1843. 

Ware,  Henry,  1).  D.,  American  unitarian  congregational  pastor,  professor 
at  Harvard  1806-40,  writer  on  christian  evidences,  b.  1764,  d.  1845. 

Ware,  Henry,  D.  D. ,  American  unitarian  congregational  pastor,  pro- 
fessor of  pulpit  eloquence  at  Harvard  1830-42,  theologian,  poet, 
biographer,  b.  1794,  d.  1843. 

Ware,  James,  English  surgeon,  oculist,  anatomist,  b.  1755,  d.  1815. 

Ware,  John,  American  physician,  medical  and  temperance  writer, 
naturalist,  b.  1795,  d,  1864. 

Ware,  John  F.  W.,  American  minister,  hymn-writer,  b.  1818. 

Ware,  Richard  de,  English  ecclesiastic,  judge,  treasurer  of  exchequer, 
b.  1823. 

Ware,  Samuel  Hibbert,  Irish  physician,  antiquary,  b.  1782,  d.  1848. 
Ware,  William,  American  unitarian  minister,  biographer,  author  of 

'  Letters  from  I'alniyra,'  b.  1797,  d.  1852. 
Wareing,  William,  D.  D.,  English  roman  catholic  bishop  and  vicar 

apostolic,  b.  1790,  d.  1865. 
Warlord,  William.  English  jesuit,  writer  on  penance,  d.  Spaiu  1608. 


Waring,  Anna  Lsetitia,  Welsh  writer  of  hymns  and  meditations  in 

English,  b.  about  1820. 
Waring,  Samuel  Miller,  English  writer  of  sacred  melodies,  b.  1792, 

d.  1827. 

Warlee,  Ingelard  de,  English  ecclesiastic,  baron  of  exchequer  1316-18, 
d.  1318. 

Warner,  Anna  B.  (Amy  Lothrop),  American  novelist,  writer  of  tales 
for  children,  b.  about  1828. 

Warner,  John,  English  bishop  of  Rochester  1037-8—1666,  theo- 
logian, d.  1666. 

Warner,  John,  English  jesuit,  roman  catholic  writer,  confessor  to 

James  II.,  d.  1692. 
Warner,  Joseph,  English  surgeon,  anatomist,  author  of  medical  works, 

b.  Antigua  1717,  d.  1801. 
Warner,  Richard,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  poet,  archceolo<'ist, 

b.  1073,  d.  1857. 

Warner,  S.  A.,  English  captain,  inventor  of  projectiles,  writer  on 

national  defence,  d.  1853. 
Warner,  Susan,  American  novelist,  poetess,  theologian,  author  of 

'Queechy,'  b.  1818. 
Warnkbnig,  Leopold  August,  German  jurist,  historian,  in  Belgium, 

b.  1794,  d.  1866. 

Warren,  Mrs.  (Anne  Brunton),  English  actress,  in  America,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Merry  and  Mrs.  Wignell,  b.  1770,  d.  1808. 

Warren,  Charles,  English  engraver  on  steel,  d.  1823. 

Warren,  Sir  Charles,  Irish  lieut. -general,  served  in  India,  China,  and 
Russia,  b.  1799,  d.  1866. 

Warren,  David  M.,  American  geographer,  b.  1820,  d.  1861. 

Warren,  Gouverneur  Kemble,  American  general,  military  engineer, 
topographer,  military  writer,  b.  1830. 

Warren,  Henry,  Eng.  painter  in  water  colours,  art-critic,  b.  about  1800. 

Warren,  Israel  Perkins,  American  biblical  annotator,  tract  writer, 
philanthropist,  b.  1814. 

Warren,  James,  American  statesman,  speaker  of  house  of  representa- 
tives, Massachusetts,  d.  1808. 

Warren,  John,  LL.D.,  English  bishop  of  St.  David's  1779,  Bangor 
1783,  theologian,  d.  1800. 

Warren,  John,  American  physician,  army  surgeon,  anatomist,  gave  the 
first  '4th  of  July  oration'  in  1783,  b.  1753,  d.  1815. 

Warren,  John  Collins,  American  physician,  surgeon,  anatomist,  an- 
tiquary, naturalist,  temperance  reformer,  b.  1778,  d.  1856. 

Warren,  Jonathan  Mason,  American  physician,  surgeon,  d.  1867. 

Warren,  Mrs.  (Mercy  Otis),  American  dramatist,  historian,  poetess 
satirical  writer,  6.  1728,  d.  1814. 

Warren,  Samuel,  LL.D.,  English  clergyman,  previously  wesleyan 
minister,  writer  on  methodist  history  and  discipline,  b.  about  1786. 

Warren,  Sir  Samuel,  English  admiral,  d.  1839. 

Warren,  Samuel  Edward,  American  engineer,  draughtsman,  author  of 

geometrical  drawing  books  for  scientific  schools,  b.  1831. 
Warren,  T.  Robinson,  American  ship-captain,  traveller,  b.  1828. 
Warren,  William,  English  actor  in  America,  b.  1767,  d.  1832. 
Warren,  William,  American  comedian,  b.  1812. 

Warrene  and  Surrey,  John  de  Warenne,  or  Plantagenet,  earl  of,  English 

justiciar,  d.  1304. 
Warenne  and  Surrey,  William  de  Warenne,  earl  of,  Norman  chief 

justiciar  of  England  1073,  d.  1088. 
Warter,  John  Wood,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  essayist,  co-editor 

of  'Southey's  Works,'  b.  1806. 
Warter,  Mrs.  (Edith  Mary  Sonthey),  English  writer,  co-editor  of  the 

works  of  her  father  Robert  Southey,  b.  1805,  d.  1871. 
Warton,  Thomas,  English  clergyman,  poet,  critic,  b.  1687,  d.  1746. 
Warwick,  Mav  Boyle,  countess  of,  Irish  religious  essayist,  autobio- 

grapher,  b.  1625,  d.  1678. 
Warwick,  Sir  Philip,  English  politician,  biographer  of  Charles  I 

6.  1608,  d.  1680. 

Wase  or  Wasse,  Christopher,  English  lexicographer,  writer  on  free 

schools,  b.  about  1627,  d.  1690. 
Washbourne,  Thomas,  D.D.,  English  ecclesiastic,  theologian,  poet 

b.  1607,  d.  1687. 

Washburn,  Emery,  LL.D.,  American  judge,  archaeologist,  governor  of 
Massachusetts  1854-5,  writer  on  American  law  of  real  property 
b.  1800. 

Washburne,  Elihu  Benjamin,  American  diplomatist,  philanthropist, 
envoy  to  French  government  1869,  in  Paris  during  the  siege,  b.  1816. 

Washington,  Bushrod,  LL.D.,  American  judge  of  supreme  court  of 
United  States  1798-1829,  philanthropist,  nephew  of  George  Wash- 
ington, b.  1762,  d.  1829. 

Wasse,  Joseph,  English  clergyman,  arian  theologian,  philologist,  clas- 
sical editor,  b.  1672,  d.  1738. 

Wassemberg,  Johan  Abel,  Dutch  portrait  and  historical  painter,  b 
1689,  d.  1750. 

Wasser,  Anna,  Swiss  miniature  painter,  b.  1679,  d.  1713. 

Wassif  Pasha,  Circassian  general  in  Turkish  service,  one  of  the  de- 
fenders of  Ears,  b.  about  1810. 

Watelet,  Louis  Etienne,  French  landscape  painter,  b.  1780,  d.  1S66. 

Waterbury,  Jared  Bell,  D.D.,  American  theologian,  biographer,  poet, 
philanthropist,  author  of  '  Counsels  to  Young  .Men,'  b.  1799. 

Waterer,  John,  English  botanist,  b.  1783,  d.  1868. 
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Waterhouse,  Benjamin,  American   physician,  naturalist,  novelist, 

medical  writer,  b.  1754,  d.  1846. 
Waterhouse,  Edward,  Eng.  clergyman,  essayist,  antiij.,  b.  1619,  d.  L670i 
Waterhouse,  G.  It.,  English  naturalist  at  British  museum,  writer  (in 

mammalia  and  nrarsupiata,  b.  about  1813. 
Waterhouse,  John  Fothergill,  American  physician,  naturalist,  Orator, 

b.  1791,  d.  1817. 

Waterhouse,  Joseph,  English  methodist  missionary,  writer  on  king 

and  people  of  Fiji,  b.  about  1815. 
Waterlow,  Sir  Sydney  Hedley,  bait.,  English  publisher,  lord  mayor 

of  London  1872-3,  M.l'.,  educationist,  b.  1822. 
Waterman,  Thomas  Whitney,  American  barrister,  jurist,  b.  1821. 
Watermeyer,  Egidius  B.,  LL.D.,  English  barrister,  judge  supreme 

court,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  b.  1824,  (/.  1867. 
Waters,  Nicholas  Baker,  American  physician,  writer  on  surgery,  h. 

1764,  d.  1796. 

Waterston,  Robert  C,  American  preacher,  philanthropist,  essayist, 

lecturer,  hymn-writer,  b.  1812. 
Waterston,  William,  Scotch  accountant,  writer  on  commerce,  b.  ab.  1810. 
Waterworth,  James,  English  roman  catholic  priest,  theologian,  jurist, 

b.  about  1809. 

Waterworth,  William,  English  roman  catholic  priest,  jesuit,  theo- 
logian, historical  writer,  b.  about  1812. 

Wathen,  James,  Eng.  pedestrian  tray.,  draughtsman,  b.  1752,  d.  1828. 

Watkin,  Sir  Edward  William,  English  magistrate,  railway  director, 
M.P.,  b.  1819. 

Watkins,  Charles  Frederick,  English  clergyman,  geologist,  essayist, 
biblical  critic,  b.  1795. 

Watkins,  Henry  George,  English  clergyman,  author  of  'Advice  k>  Ap- 
prentices and  Domestic  Servants,'  philanthropist,  b,  1766,  d.  185t». 

Watkins,  Thomas,  English  clergyman,  traveller,  b.  1761,  d.  1829; 

Watkins,  Tobias,  American  physician,  translator,  b.  1780,  d.  1855. 

Watsand,  Alan  de,  English  clergyman  and  judge,  (/.  1257. 

Watson,  Alexander,  Scotch  tailor,  song  writer,  b.  1745,  d.  1831. 

Watson,  Alexander,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  writer  on  the 
prayer-book  and  on  confirmation,  b.  1815,  d.  1865. 

Watson,  Caroline,  English  engraver,  b.  1760,  d.  1814. 

Watson,  David,  Scotch  philologist,  translator  of  Horace  into  English 
prose,  writer  on  mythology,  b.  1710,  d.  1756. 

Watson,  lilkanah,  American  traveller  in  Europe,  autobiographcr,  agri- 
culturist, b.  1758,  d.  1842. 

Watson,  George,  Scotch  painter,  president  of  Seotish  Academy, 
b.  1767,  d.  1837. 

Watson,  Henry,  English  mathematician,  military  engineer  iu  India, 

b.  about  1737,  d.  1786. 
Watson,  Henry  C.,  American  historian,  biographer,  novelist,  b.  1831, 

d.  1869. 

Watson,  Hewett  Cottrell,  English  botanist,  phrenologist,  anthropo- 
logist, b.  about  1808. 

Watson,  James,  Scotch  printer,  writer  on  history  of  printing,  d.  1722. 

Watson,  James,  Scotch  physician,  b.  1787,  d.  1871. 

Watson,  James  Craig,  American  astronomer,  b.  Canada  1838. 

Watson,  James  V.,  D.D.,  American  methodist  episcopal  minister,  re- 
vival preacher  and  writer,  b.  England  1814,  d,  1856. 

Watson,  John,  English  bishop  of  Winchester  1580,  previously  a  phy- 
sician, b.  about  1520,  d.  1589. 

Watson,  John,  Eng.  clergyman,  theolog.,  arehajolog.,  b.  1724,  d.  1783. 

Watson,  John,  Scotch  poet,  b.  1779,  d.  1854. 

Watson,  John,  American  physician,  writer  on  medical  jurisprudence 
and  sanitary  reform,  historian,  biographer,  6.  Ireland  1807. 

Watson,  John  Fanning,  American  bookseller,  banker,  annalist,  archaeo- 
logist, b.  1779,  d.  1860. 

Watson,  Joseph,  LL.D.,  English  teacher  of  deaf  mutes  in  London 
asylum  1792-1829,  b.  1765,  d.  1829. 

Watson,  Joshua,  D.C.L.,  English  philanthropist,  editor  of  religious 
works,  b.  1776,  d.  1855. 

Watson,  Mulgrave  Lowthwaite,  English  sculptor,  b.  1804,  d.  1847. 

Watson,  Richard,  English  methodist  mission  secretary,  biographer, 
biblical  expositor,  b.  1780,  d.  1833. 

Watson,  Thomas,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Lincoln  1557,  deprived  for 
adherence  to  Rome  1559,  d.  1582. 

Watson,  Thomas,  English  philologist,  poet,  classicist,  d.  about  1592. 

Watson,  Thomas,  Eng.  nonconf.  clergyman,  theologian,  d.  about  1689. 

Watson,  Sir  Thomas,  Eng.  physician,  philologist,  writer  on  principles 
and  practice  of  physic,  b.  about  1793. 

Watson,  Thomas,  English  mezzotint  engraver,  b.  1750,  d.  1781. 

Watson,  Thomas  Henry,  English  architect,  b.  1839. 

Watson,  Sir  William,  English  physician,  botanist,  electrician,  b.  1715, 
rf.  1787. 

Watson,  Sir  William  Henry,  English  baron  of  exchequer  1856, 
b.  1796,  d.  1860. 

Watson,  William  Henry,  English  philanthropist,  secretary  and  his- 
torian of  Sunday-school  Union,  editor,  b.  1798,  d.  1868. 

Watson,  William  Stuart,  American  engineer  of  canals  and  railways, 
b.  Scotland  1827. 

Watson,  Winslow  Cossoul,  American  agricultural,  topographical,  and 

military  writer,  b.  1803. 
Wattier,  Charles  ltmilc,  French  genre  painter,  b.  1800. 


Watteville,  Adolphc  du  Grabc,  baron  de,  French  economist,  philan- 
thropist, b.  i801j  d.  1866, 

Watts,  Henry,  English  chemist,  translator  and  editor  of  chemical 
works,  b.  about  1820. 

Watts,  Mrs.  (Jane  Waldie),  Scotch  linguist,  painter,  traveller, 
b.  1791,  d.  1826. 

Watts,  John,  Ph.D.,  English  economist,  educationist,  b.  about  L825. 
Watts,  John  George,  English  artisan,  poet,  magazine-writer,  author  of 

poems  for  children,  b.  about  1820. 
Watts,  William,  Eng.  engraver,  topographer,  b.  about  1752,  d.  1851. 
Waugh,  Alexander,  D.D.,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister  in  London 

1782-1827,  philanthropist,  a  founder  of  the  London  Missionary 

Society,  b.  1754,  d.  1827. 
Waugh,  Edwin,  English  poet,  author  of  poems  in  Lancashire  dialect, 

b.  about  1830. 

Waugh,  John,  Eng.  bishop  of  Carlisle  1723-34,  theolog.,  b.  1656,  d.  1743. 

Wauters,  Alphouse  Guillaumo  Ghislain,  Belgian  journalist,  topo- 
grapher, archaeologist,  //.  1817. 

Wauton,  Simon  de,  Eng.  judge  1247,  bishop  of  Norwich  1257,  d.  1265, 

Way,  Albert,  English  archaeologist,  b.  1805,  d.  1874. 

Waynflete,  William  of,  English  bishop  of  Winchester  1447,  lord  high 
chanc.  1456-60,  founder  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford  1456,  d.  1486. 

Weale,  John,  English  publisher  of  scientific  and  classical  manuals, 
editor  of  architectural  and  archaeological  works,  b.  1791,  d.  1862. 

Weaver,  John,  English  writer  on  mimes  and  pantomimes,  teacher  and 
writer  on  dancing,  d.  1760. 

Weaver,  Robert,  Eng.  archaeologist,  writer  on  prophecy,  on  puseyisui, 
popery,  and  dissent,  b.  about  1800. 

Webb,  F  rancis,  Eng.  baptist  minister,  poet,  theolog.,  b.  1735,  d.  1815. 

Webb,  James  Watson,  American  military  ollicer,  journalist,  traveller, 
diplomatist,  b.  1802. 

Webb,  John,  English  clergyman,  antiquary,     1776,  d.  1869. 

Webb,  Jonas,  English  agriculturist,  stock  breeder,  b.  1796,  d,  1862. 

Webb,  Airs.  J.  B.,  English  writer  of  religious  historical  novels  and 
tales  for  children,  b.  about  1815. 

Webb,  Philip  Barker,  Eng.  botanist,  traveller,  b.  1792,  d.  Paris  1854. 

Webb,  Philip  Carteret,  English  jurist,  archaeologist,  b.  1700,  d.  1770. 

Webb,  Thomas  Smith,  American  writer  on  freemasonry,  poet,  musical 
composer,  d.  1819. 

Webb,  T.  AV.,  English  clergyman,  astronomer,  b.  about  1820. 

Webbe,  Cornelius,  English  poet,  essayist,  critic,  b.  about  1796. 

Webbe,  George,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Limerick  1634,  theologian, 
writer  on  practical  piety,  b.  1581,  d.  1641. 

Webber,  Charles  Wilkins,  American  naturalist,  journalist,  author  of 
'  Sporting  Adventures,'  b.  1819,  d.  1856. 

Webber,  Samuel,  D.D.,  American  mathematician,  physicist,  geogra- 
pher, b.  1760,  d.  1810. 

Weber,  Albert  Friedrich,  German  orientalist,  b.  1825. 

Weber,  Beda,  German  writer,  b.  1798,  d.  1858. 

Weber,  Eduard  Friedrich,  German  physician,  physiologist,  b.  1806. 

Weber,  Ernst  Heinrich,  German  physiologist,  anatomist,  b.  1795. 

Weber,  Frederic,  French  engraver,  b.  Switzerland  1813. 

Weber,  Gcorg,  German  historian,  b.  1808. 

Weber,  Henry  William,  German  archaeol.,  critic,  in  Scotland  from  1804, 
amanuensis  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  b.  St.  Petersburg  1783,  d.  1818. 

Weber,  Philipp  Christian  Maximilian  Maria  von,  Saxon  poet,  b.  1822. 

Webster,  Alexander,  D.D.,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  theologian, 
song- writer,  b.  1707,  d.  1784. 

Webster,  Benjamin,  English  comedian,  theatrical  manager,  b.  1800. 

Webster,  Charles,  Scotch  physician,  afterwards  minister  of  Scotch 
episcopal  church,  theologian,  medical  writer,  d.  West  Indies  1796. 

Webster,  Charles  R.,  American  publisher,  journalist,  b.  1763,  d.  1834. 

Webster,  Fletcher,  American  barrister,  legislator,  federal  officer  in 
civil  war,  b.  1813,  d.  1862. 

Webster,  Grace,  Scotch  novelist,  biographer,  b.  about  1812. 

Webster,  John  White,  American  physician,  chemist,  mineralogist, 
geologist,  traveller,  b.  about  1792,  d.  1850. 

Webster,  Richard,  American  presbyterian  minister,  historian,  bio- 
grapher, b.  1811,  d.  1856. 

Webster,  Thomas,  Scotch  geologist,  in  London,  writer  on  domestic 
economy,  d.  1844. 

Webster,  William,  D.D.,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  attempted  to 
establish  a  weekly  miscellany,  b.  16S9,  d.  1758. 

Webster,  William,  English  clergyman,  biblical  translator,  philologist, 
b.  about  1810. 

Weckherlin,  August  von,  German  agriculturist,  b.  1794. 
Weddell,  James,  Eng.  naval  officer,  maritime  explorer,  b.  about  1780. 
Wedderburn,  David,  Scotch  grammarian,  latin  poet,  b.  about  1570, 
d.  about  1660. 

Wedderburn,  James,  Scotch  hymn-writer,  b.  about  1500,  d.  1564-5. 
Weddle,  Thomas,  English  mathematician,  b.  1817,  d.  1853. 
Wedekind,  George  Wilhelm  von,  Germ,  economist,  b.  1796,  d.  1856. 
Wedgwood,  Heusleigh,  Eng.  mathemat.,  etymologist,  b.  about  1815. 
Weed,  Thurlow,  American  journalist,  politician,  diplomatist,  b.  1797. 
Weedon,  Francis  Charles,  English  poet,  d.  1863. 
Weeks,  William  Raymond,  D.D.,  American  presbyterian  minister, 

theologian,  6.  1783,  d.  1848. 
Weeling,  Anselm,  Dutch  painter,  b.  1675,  d,  1749. 
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Weems,  Mason  L.,  American  episcopal  minister,  biographer,  writer  on 

drunkenness,  d.  1825. 
Weemse,  John,  Scotch  ecclesiastic  in  church  of  England,  biblical  critic, 

writer  on  the  moral  law,  and  on  scripture  interpretation,  d.  1630. 
Weever,  John,  English  poet,  antiquary,  b.  1576,  d.  1632. 
Wegener,  Caspar  Fredrik,  Danish  historian,  b.  1802. 
Weguelin,  Thomas  Matthias,  Eng.  banker,  merchant,  M.P.,  b.  1809. 
Wehle,  Carl,  Bohemian  pianist,  musical  composer,  b.  1825. 
Wehnert,  E.  H.,  German  artist,  b.  1813. 

Weidemeyer,  John  William,  American  merchant,  entomologist,  poet, 
b.  1819. 

Weigel,  Christopher,  Bohemian  engraver,  b.  1654,  d.  1725. 
Weil,  Gustav,  German  historian,  orientalist,  traveller,  biogr.,  b.  1808. 
Weill,  Alexandre,  French  journalist,  novelist,  b.  1813. 
Weinlig,  Christian  Albert,  German  naturalist,  economist,  b.  1812. 
Weippert,  John  Charles,  German  musician,  b.  1822,  d.  1867. 
Weir,  Harrison  William,  English  naturalist,  philanthropist,  designer 

for  wood  engraving,  b.  1824. 
Weir,  James,  American  novelist,  critic,  b.  1821. 
Weir,  James  Wallace,  American  devotional  writer,  b.  1805. 
Weir,  John,  D.D.,  Irish  presbyterian  minister,  theologian,  writer  on 

rornanism,  and  on  revivals,  b.  about  1810. 
Weir,  Robert  Walter,  American  painter,  book  illustrator,  b.  1803. 
Weir,  William,  LL.D.,  Scotch  barrister,  biographer,  journalist,  liberal 

politician,  b.  1802,  d.  1858. 
Weirotter,  Franz  Edmund,  German  designer  and  engraver,  b.  1730, 

d.  1773. 

Weisbach,  Julius,  German  mathematician,  writer  on  hydraulic  and 

mining  engineering,  b.  1806. 
Weiss,  Benjamin,  German  protestant  minister,  of  hebrew  origin,  biblical 

translator  and  expositor,  b.  about  1815. 
Weiss,   Charles,   French   biographer,    arclueologist,  bibliographer, 

b.  1779,  d.  1865. 
Weiss,  Charles,  French  historian,  b.  1812,  d.  1864. 
Weiss,  Jean  Jacques,  French  journalist,  historian,  critic,  b.  1827. 
Weiss,  John,  American  preacher,  philologist,  biographer,  translator 

from  German,  b.  1818. 
Weiss,  Leon,  German  writer  on  philosophy,  b.  1819,  killed  at  the 

barricades  in  Berlin  1848. 
Weiss,  Siegfried,  German  jurist,  publicist,  psychologist,  b.  1822. 
Weiss,  Willoughby  Hunter,  English  operatic  singer,  b.  1820,  d.  1867. 
Weisse,  Maximilian  von,  Austrian  mathematician,  astronomer,  b.  1798, 

d.  1863. 

Weisse,  Traugott  Heinrich,  Prussian  grammarian,  poet,  in  Edinburgh, 
b.  1818. 

Weissenthurn,  Madame,  German  dramatic  writer,  d.  1847. 
Weitling,  Wilhelm,  German  socialist  writer,  b.  1808. 
Wekerlin,  Jean  Baptiste  Theodore,  French  musical  composer,  b.  1821. 
Welby,  Mrs.  George  (Amelia  Coppuck),  American  poetess,  b.  1819, 
d.  1852. 

Welby,  Thomas  Earle,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  St.  Helena  1862, 
b.  1811. 

Welby-Gregory,  William  Earle,  English  magistrate,  M.P.,  b.  1829. 
Welch,  Follansbee  G.,  American  writer  on  moral,  intellectual,  and 

physical  culture,  b.  1843. 
Welch,  John,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  banished  1606,  in  France 
till  1622,  theologian,  writer  against  popery  1622,  b.  about  1570, 
d.  London  1622. 
Welch,  Robert,  English  journalist,  b.  1840,  d.  Bristol  1867. 
Welchman,  Edward,  English  ecclesiastic,  theologian,  writer  in  defence 

of  church  of  England,  b.  about  1665,  d.  1739. 
Weld,  Charles  Richard,  English  traveller,  librarian  (1843-61)  and 

historian  of  the  Royal  Society,  b.  1818,  d.  1869. 
Weld,  Horatio  Hastings,  American  journalist,  protestant  episcopal 

minister,  biographer,  essayist,  b.  1811. 
Weld,  Isaac,  Irish  naturalist,  traveller,  topographical  secretary  and 
vice-president  of  Royal  Dublin  Society,  b.  177 4,  d.  1850. 

Norwegian    poet,    critic,  journalist, 
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Welhaven,    John  Sebastian, 

b.  1807,  d.  1873. 
Well,  Arnold  van,  Dutch  painter  of  winter  and  moonlight 

b.  1772,  d.  1818. 

Wellbeloved,  Charles,  English  unitarian  minister,  theologian,  archajo- 

logist,  biblical  translator,  b.  about  1774,  d.  1857. 
Welles,  Cideon,  American  statesman,  naval  administrator,  iournalist 

b.  1802. 

Welles,  Noah,  D.D.,  American  presbyterian  minister,  writer  on  ordi- 
nation, b.  1718,  d.  1776. 

Wellesley,  Hon.  Gerald  Valerian,  English  ecclesiastic,  theologian 
b.  1809.  °  '. 

Wellesley,  Henry,  D.D.,  English  clergyman,  principal  of  New  Inn 
hall,  Oxford,  1847,  philologist,  arehajologist,  b.  1792,  d.  1866. 

Wells,  Mrs.  (Anna  Maria  Osgood),  American  poetess,  b.  1797. 

Wells,  David  Ames,  American  physicist,  chemist,  editor  of  year-books 
of  science  and  agriculture,  b.  1828. 

Wells,  Edward,  D.D.,  English  clergyman,  geographer,  biblical  critic 
and  expositor,  b.  about  1065,  d.  1727. 

Wells,  Horace,  American  physician,  dentist,  applied  nitrous  oxide  «as 
and  ether  in  surgical  operations,  b.  1815,  d.  1848. 
l'Al;r  III. 


Wells,  Hugh  de,  English  bishop  of  Lincoln  1209,  judge,  diplomatist. 
d.  1234. 

Wells,  James,  English  baptist  minister,  theologian,  temperance  re- 
former, b.  about  1806,  d,  1872, 
Wells,  Joscclinc  de,  English  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  1200,  iucUre 
d.  1242.  " 
Wells,  Sir  Mordaunt  Lawson,  English  banister,  judge  at  Calcutta, 
b.  1817. 

Wells,  Nathaniel  A.,  English  amateur  artist,  traveller  in  Spain, 

arehajologist,  b.  about  1816. 
Wells,  William  Harvey,  American  grammarian,  educationist,  6.  1812 
Wells,  William  V.,  American  historian  of  events  in  Nicaragua  I 

traveller,  biographer,  b.  1826. 
Wellsted,  J.  R.,  English  naval  officer  in  India,  traveller  in  Arabia 
b.  1805,  d.  1842. 

Wellwood,  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff,  bart.,  D.D.,  Scotch  presbyterian 
minister,  leader  of  the  evangelical  party,  biographer,  theologian 
b.  1750,  d.  1827.  . 
Wellwood,  Thomas,  Scotch  physician,  historian,  b.  1652,  d.  1716 
Welsby,  W.  N.  English  barrister,  jurist,  biographer,  d.  1865. 
Welschow,  John  Matthias,  Danish  historian,  b.  1796. 
Welsh,  David,  D.D.,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  biographer,  histo- 
rian, metaphysician,  moderator  at  disruption  of  Scotch  'church 
1843,  b.  1793,  d.  1845. 
Welson,  William,  English  bishop  of  Thetford,  b.  1035,  d.  about  1091 

lTS  43A\eX177V'?T8061OCllie'  ScotcllJudS°  (as  lord  Meadowbankj 
Welwood,  James,  Scotch  physician,  b.  1652,  d.  1716. 
Wemyss,  Francis  Courtney,  English  actor  and  theatrical  manager  in 

America,  writer  on  history  of  American  stage,  d.  1859. 
Wemyss,  Thomas,  English  lawyer,  biblical  translator  and  annotator 
d.  1842. 

Wendell,  John  L.,  American  jurist,  b.  1784,  d.  1861. 
Weninger,  Francis  Xavier,  Austrian  jesuit  missionary  in  America 
writer  and  editor  of  devotional  and  theological  books,  tracts  and 
catechisms,  b.  1805. 
Wensleydale,  James  Parke,  LL.D.,  baron,  English  peer  of  United 
Kingdom  1856,  judge  of  king's  bench  1828,  exchequer  1834-55 
b.  1782,  d.  1868. 
Werder,  Karl,  German  poet,  metaphysician,  b.  1806. 
Werdmuller,  Rudolph,  Swiss  painter,  b.  1639,  d.  1668. 
Werenfels,  Rudolph,  Swiss  portrait  painter,  b.  1629,  d.  1673 
Werlauff,  Eric  Christian,  Danish  philologist,  archajologist,  b  1781 
Weri637°T11710WiSS  llist0lical  aml  (milliatui'e)  portrait  painter, 

Werner,  Karl,  German  water  colour  painter,  draughtsman,  in  Eng- 
land, b.  1808.  ° 
Werner    Reinhold,  German  naval  commander,  writer  on  Prussian 

expedition  to  China  and  Japan,  b.  1825. 
Werther,  Karl  von,  German  diplomatist,  b.  1809. 
Wertmuller,  Adolph  Ulric,  Swedish  painter,  in  America   b  1750 
d.  1811.  ' 
Weryer,  John,  English  antiquary,  writer  on  funeral  monuments  b 

about  15/6,  d.  1632. 
Wery,  Nicolas  Lambert,  Belgian  musician,  composer,  b.  1789. 
West,  Benjamin,  LL.D.,  American  mathematician,  astronomer,  alma- 
nac editor,  b.  1730,  d.  1813. 
West,  Sir  Edward,  English  chief  justice  of  supreme  court  of  Bombav 
b.  1783,  d.  1828.  *J 

West,  James,  English  arehajologist,  M.P.,  president  of  Royal  Society, 

1768—72,  cl.  1.772. 
West,  Mrs.  Jane,  English  poetess,    dramatist,   novelist,  relio-ious 

essayist,  b.  1758,  d.  1852. 
West,  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  Irish  presbyterian  minister  in 

writer  on  popery,  biblical  expositor,  b.  1794,  d.  1864 
West,  Richard,  D.D.,  English  ecclesiastic,  classical  editor 

convocation,  b.  1671,  d.  1716. 
West,  Richard,  English  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  1725,  constitutional 
writer,  d.  1726. 

West,  Robert  Athow,  English  journalist  in  America,  official  reporter  of 
methodist  episcopal  general  conference,  biographer,  hymn-writer 
b.  1809. 

West,  Stephen,  D.D.,  American  pastor,  theologian,  bioeranher  met* 
physican,  b.  1735,  d.  1819.  °   1  ' 

West,  Thomas,  Scotch  arehajologist,  topographer,  in  the  English  lake 
district,  6.  1716,  d.  1779. 

West,  Tuffen,  English  naturalist,  designer,  engraver,  b.  about  1319 
d.  1872. 

Wef'l77()ilrfai1854EllgliSh  b00kseller'  topographer,  autobiography 
West,  William,  English  banker's  clerk,  superintendent  of  Kent-street 
Sunday-school,  Southwark,  1804-66,  6.  1783,  d  1800 

WesX™am  E''  Amw'ical1  portrait  painter,  in  Europe,  and  America 
cl.  loo/. 

Westall,  Richard,  English  painter,  b.  1705,  d  1830 

Westbury  Richard  Bethell  1st  baron,  English  peer  of  United  Kingdom 

1861,  lord  chancellor  1861-5,  law  reformer,  /,.  1800  d  1873 
Westbury,  William,  English  judge,  king's  bench,  1426  ,/  i  r,0 


America, 
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Westcott,  Brooke  Foss,  English  clergyman,  biblical  critic,  writer  on 
the  canon  of  scripture,  b.  about  182(1. 

Westcott,  Thompson,  American  barrister,  journalist,  biographer,  his- 
torian, b.  1820. 

Westendorp,  NicolauB,  Dutch  antiquary,  d.  1836. 

Westenrieder,  Lorenz  von,  Bavarian  historian,  educationist,  b.  1748, 
d.  1829. 

Westergaard,  Niels  Ludvig,  Danish  orientalist,  traveller,  statesman, 
6.  1815. 

Westerhout,  Arnold  van,  Flemish  engraver,  i.  1666,  d.  1725. 
Westermann,  Anton,  German  philologist,  historian,  b.  1806,  d.  1869. 
Westerton,  Charles,  English  publisher,  opponent  of  ritualism  in  church 

of  England,  b.  1813,  d.  1872. 
Westfield,  Thomas,  D.D.,.  English  bishop  of  Bristol  1642,  theologian, 

preacher,  d.  1644. 
Westgarth,  William,  English  statesman  in  Victoria  colony,  economist, 

b.  about  1800. 

Westminster,  Hugh  Lupus  Grosvenor,  first  duke  of  (1874),  English  peer 
of  United  Kingdom,  philanthropist,  8.  1825. 

Weston,  Edward,  D.D.,  English  roman  catholic  ecclesiastic,  philo- 
logist, theologian,  b.  about  1560,  d.  about  1634. 

Weston,  Elizabeth  Jane,  English  (latin)  poetess,  translator,  b.  about 
1556,  d.  about  1610. 

Weston,  Sir  James,  English  baron  of  exchequer  1631,  d.  1633. 

Weston,  Richard,  English  judge  of  common  pleas  1559,  d.  1572. 

Weston,  Sir  Richard,  English  baron  of  exchequer  1634-41,  d.  1651. 

Weston,  Sir  Richard,  English  baron  of  exchequer  1680,  d.  1681 . 

Weston,  Richard,  English  agriculturist,  naturalist,  b.  1733,  d.  1806. 

Weston,  Stephen,  English  bishop  of  Exeter,  theologian,  b.  1665, 
d.  1741-2. 

Weston,  Stephen,  English  clergyman,  comparative  philologist,  tran- 
slator from  Chinese  and  Persian,  b.  1747,  d.  1830. 

Weston,  William,  English  clergyman,  antiquary,  writer  on  miracles, 
d.  1760. 

Wetenhall,  Edward,  English  bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross  1671,  Kilmore 

1699,  theologian,  philologist,  devotional  writer,  b.  1636,  d.  1713. 
Wetherall,  Sir  George  Augustus,  English  general,  served  in  India  and 

the  Crimea,  b.  1788. 
Wetherell,  Sir  Charles,  D.C.L.,  English  barrister,  M.P.  1818-31, 

recorder  of  Bristol,  b.  1770,  d.  1846. 
Wetherill,  Charles  Mayer,  Amer.  physician,  chemist,  b.  1825,  d.  1871. 
Wetmore,  Prosper  Montgomery,  American  poet,  educationist,  writer 

on  the  war  with  Mexico  1846,  b.  1798. 
Wewitzer,  Ralph,  English  actor,  pantomimist,  b.  1749,  d.  1825. 
Wey,  Francis  Alphonse,  French  novelist,  traveller,  critic,  philologist, 

b.  1812. 

Wey,  William,  English  traveller  in  the  East,  d.  145  i. 
Weydemans,  Frederick  Wilhelm,  Dutch  portrait  painter,  b.  1668, 
d.  1750. 

Weyer,  Gabriel,  German  painter  and  engraver,  b.  1580,  d.  1640. 
Whalley,  George  Hammond,  English  barrister,  magistrate,  M.P., 
b.  1813. 

Whalley,  Peter,    English  clergyman,   philologist,  dramatic  critic, 

6.  1722,  d.  Belgium  1791. 
Whalley,  Thomas  Sedgwick,  D.D.,  English  clergyman,  poet,  dramatist, 

novelist,  b.  1746,  d.  1S28. 
Wharnclrffe,   James  Archibald  Stuart  Worthy  Mackenzie,  baron, 

English  peer,  statesman,  6.  1776,  d.  1845. 
Wharncliife,  John  Stuart  Worthy,  baron,  agriculturist,  biographer, 

translator,  b.  1801,  succ.  1826,  d.  1855. 
Wharton,  Anne  Lee,  marchioness  of,  English  poetess,  d.  1685. 
Wharton,  Charles  Henry,  D.D.,  American  clergyman,  roman  catholic 

till  1784,  afterwards  protestant  writer  and  preacher,  6. 1748,  d.  1833. 
Wharton,  Francis,  D.D.,  American  episcopal  minister,  from  1803, 

previously  barrister  ;  writer  on  criminal  law,  state  trials,  medie;:l 

jurisprudence,  and  theology,  b.  1820. 
Wharton,  Sir  George,  English  astrologer,  astronomer,  chronologer, 

latin  poet,  b.  about  1617,  d.  1681. 
Wharton,  George  M.,  American  jurist,  6.  1807,  d.  1870. 
Wharton,  James,  English  philologist,  a  founder  of  Royal  College  of 

Preceptors,  mathematician,  b.  about  1815. 
Wharton,  Richard,  English  statesman,  poet,  critic,  d.  1828. 
Wharton,  Thomas,  Englsh  physician,  writer  on  the  glands,  b.  1610, 

d.  1673. 

Wharton,  Thomas  I.,  American  jurist,  biographer,  b.  1791,  d.  1856. 
Whateley,  William,  English  puritan  clergyman,  philologist,  mathe 

matician,  theologian,  b.  1583,  d.  1639. 
Whately,  Mary  L.,  English  philanthropist,  promoter  of  instruction 

among  the  poor  in  England  and  Egypt,  b.  about  1824. 
Whately,  Thomas,  English  surgeon,  writer  on  surgery,  d.  1821. 
Whatton,  William  Robert,  English  historical  and  biographical  writer, 

5.  1790,  d.  1835. 
Whcare,  Degory,  English  (latin)  historian,  b.  1573,  d.  1647. 
Wheatley,  Charles,  English  clergyman,  writer  on  the  liturgy,  creeds, 

and  sacraments,  b.  1686,  d.  1742. 
Wheatley,  Henry  15.,  English  archaeologist,  b.  about  1830. 
Wheatley,  Phillis,  African  slave  in  America,  author  of  religious  poems 
and  letters,  b.  about  1754,  d.  17S4. 


Whedon,  Daniel  D.,  American  mcthodist  episcopal  minister,  theo- 
logian, metaphysician,  biblical  commentator,  6.  1808. 

Wheeler,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  English  ecclesiastic,  philologist,  physicist, 
theologian,  critic,  d.  1783. 

Wheeler,  Daniel,  Eng.  quaker  missionary,  preacher,  traveller,  agri- 
culturist, 6.  1771,  (/.  N.  York  1840. 

Wheeler,  J.  Talboys,  English  historian,  archaeologist,  writer  on  India 
and  Hindoo  literature,  b.  about  1815. 

Wheeler,  William  Adolphus,  Amer.  lexicographer,  biographer,  b.  1 833. 

Wheelhouse,  William  St.  James,  English  barrister,  M.P.,  6.  1821. 

Wheelock,  Eleazar,  D.D.,  American  congregational  minister,  philan- 
thropist, founder  of  Dartmouth  college,  New  Hampshire,  for 
instruction  of  Indians,!.  1711,  d.  1779. 

Wheelock,  John,  LL.D.,  American  philologist,  art-critic,  essayist, 
b.  1754,  d.  1817. 

Wheelocke,  Abraham,  English  clergyman,  orientalist,  archaeologist, 

b.  about  1593,  d.  L653. 
Wheelwright,  Horace  William,  The  Old  Bushman,  American  naturalist, 

traveller,  b.  1815,  d.  1865. 
Whelan,  Peter,  English  antiquary,  numismatist,  b.  about  1820. 
Wheler,  Granville  Hastings,  English  archaeologist,  b.  1776,  d.  1827. 
Whichcord,  John,  English  architect,  b.  1790,  d.  1860. 
Whiddon,  Sir  John,  Eng.  judge  of  queen's  bench,  1553-75,  d.  1575. 
Whincop,  Thomas,  D.D.,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  dramatist, 

dramatic  bibliographer,  b.  about  1666,  d.  about  1747. 
Whinyates,  Sir  Edward  Charles,  English  general,  b.  1782,  d.  1865. 
Whipple,  Edwin  Percy,  American  critic,  poet,  essayist,  b.  1819. 
Whipple,  William,  American  merchant,  military  commander,  b.  1730, 

d.  1785. 

Whistler,  George  W.,  American  railway  engineer,  in  America  and 

Russia,  b.  1800,  d.  1849. 
Whiston,  John,  English  bookseller,  publisher,  bibliographer,  d.  1780. 
Whiston,  Robert,  English  clergyman,  philologist,  writer  on  cathedral 

trusts,  b.  about  1810. 
Whitaker,  Edward  W. ,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  historian,  writer 

on  prophecy,  b.  1750,  d.  1818. 
Whitaker,  Joseph,  English  bookseller,  bibliographer,  b.  1820. 
Whitaker,  William,  D.D.,  English  clergyman,   theologian,  writer 

against  romanism,  b.  1547,  d.  1595. 
Whitbread,  Samuel,  Eng.  magistrate,  administrator,  M.P.,  b.  1830. 
Whitbread,  William  Henry,  English  brewer,  political  reformer,  M.P. 

1818-34,  b.  1795,  d.  1867. 
White,  Canvass,  Amer.  civil  engineer,  canal  surveyor,  b.  1790,  d.  1834. 
White,  Charles,  English  engraver,  b.  1751,  d.  1785. 
White,  Charles,  English  army  officer,  novelist,  traveller,  military  writer, 

b.  1793,  d.  1861. 

White,  Charles  J. ,  D.D.,  American  rom.  catholic,  historical  essayist, 

biographer,  translator,  b.  1807. 
White,  Hon.  Charles  William,  Irish  lieut.-col.  Scots  Fusilier  Guards, 

M.P.,  b.  1839. 

White,  Daniel  Appleton,  LL.D.,  Amer.  barrister,  legislator,  writer  on 
New  England  Congregationalism,  b.  1776,  d.  1861. 

White,  Edward,  English  congregational  baptist  minister,  theologian, 
writer  on  future  life  for  believers  only,  b.  about  1815. 

White,  Francis,  English  bishop  of  Carlisle  1626,  Norwich  1629,  Ely 
1631,  writer  against  popery,  b.  about  1577,  d.  1637-8. 

White,  George,  English  mezzotint  and  line  engraver,  d.  about  1734. 

White,  George  Savage,  American  episcopal  minister,  theologian,  bio- 
grapher, b.  England  1784. 

White,  Henry,  Ph.D.,  Eng.  writer  of  historical  textbooks  for  schools, 
b.  about  1813. 

White,  Hugh,  Irish  clergyman,  theologian,  hymn-writer,  b.  about 

1804,  d.  about  1858. 
White,  Hugh  Lawson,  American  jurist,  statesman,  b.  1773,  d.  1840. 
White,  James,  Irish  poet  and  novelist,  d.  1799. 

White,  James,  Scotch  clergyman  in  English  church,  historian,  biogra- 
pher, dramatist,  b.  1804^  d.  1862. 
White,  Jeremy,  English  nonconformist  preacher,  writer  on  universal 

restoration,  b.  1629,  d.  1707. 
White,  John,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Lincoln  1554,  Winchester 

1557,  b.  1511,  d.  1560. 
White,  John,  D.D.,  Eng.  clergyman,  writer  against  popery,  d.  1615. 
White,  John,  English  puritan  preacher,  patriarch  of  Dorchester, 

member  of  Westminster  assembly  of  divines,  writer  on  the  plantar 

tions,  or  American  colonies,  b.  1574,  d.  1648. 
White,  John,  Scotch  author  of  school  books  on  geography,  elocution, 

and  mental  arithmetic,  b.  1786,  d.  1857. 
White,  John  Blake,  American  historical  painter,  dramatist,  b.  1782, 

d.  1859. 

White,  John  T.,  D.D.,  English  clergyman,  philologist,  lexicographer, 
6,  about  1815. 

White,  Matthew  George,  English  colonel  in  Bengal  army,  art  connois- 
seur, b.  1801,  d.  Boulogne,  1866. 

White,  Pliilip  S.,  American  temperance  writer,  d.  1868. 

White,  Richard,  English  rom.  catholic  ecclesiastic  at  Douai,  philolo- 
gist, archaeologist,  d.  1612. 

White,  Richard  Grant,  American  banister,  biographer,  philologist, 
dramatic  critic,  h.  1822. 


WHITE. 


White,  Robert,  Scotch  antiquary,  historian,  poet,  b.  1802,  d.  1874. 
White,  R.  Guest,  English  merchant,  temperance  reformer,  d.  1839. 
White,  Robert  Meadows,  D.D.,  Eng.  philologist,  archaeologist,  &  1805. 
White,  Sir  Thomas,  English  merchant,  lord  mayor  of  London  1553, 

founder  of  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  1557,  b.  1492,  d.  1500. 
White,  Thomas,  Eng.  rom.  catholic  priest,  theologian,  mathematician, 

philosophical  writer,  viee-pres.  Eng.  college,  Douai,  b.  1582,  d.  1670. 
White,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Eng.  ecclesiastic,  founder  of  Sion  college, 

London,  theologian,  d.  1623-4. 
White,  Thomas,  English  engraver,  d.  about  1770. 
White,  Thomas,  Eng.  ecclesiastic,  theologian,  b.  1710,  d.  1784. 
White,  Walter,  Eng.  traveller,  topographer,  b.  about  1810. 
White,  William,  D.D.,  Eng.  clergyman,  bishop  of  Amer.  protcstant 

church,  theologian,  philanthropist,  writer  on  doctrine  and  discipline 

of  episcopal  church,  b.  1794,  d.  1836. 
White,  William  Charles,  American  actor,  dramatist,  b.  1777,  d.  1818. 
White,  William  N. ,  American  bookseller,  writer  on  scientific  gardening, 

b.  1819. 

White-Mario,  Mrs.  (Jessie  Merriton),  English  journalist,  advocate  of 

freedom  and  unity  for  Italy,  b.  1832. 
Whitecross,  John,  Scotch  schoolmaster,  compiler  of  books  of  anecdotes 

for  educational  use,  temperance  reformer,  biographer,  b.  about  1805. 
Whitefoord,  Caleb,   Scotch  humourist,  antiquary,  political  writer, 

6.  1734,  d.  1810. 

Whitehead,  Charles,  Eng.  novelist,  poet,  biographer,  b.  about  1800. 
Whitehead,  Charles  E.,  Amer.  writer  of  hunting  adventures,  b.  1829. 
Whitehead,  David,  English  clergyman,  biblical  critic,  d.  1571. 
Whitehead,  George,  Eng.  quaker  preacher,  theologian,  autobiographer, 

obtained  for  quakers  the  legal  right  of  making  affirmations  instead 

of  taking  oaths,  6.  1636,  d.  1722-3. 
Whitehead,  John,  Eng.  methodist  preacher,  physician,  theologian, 

biographer  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  d.  1804. 
Whitehead,  William  Adee,  Amer.  historian,  antiq.,  biogi'ajjh.,  b.  1810. 
Whitehead,  William  Baily,  Eng.  ecclesiastic,  writer  on  missions,  and 

on  temperance,  d.  1853. 
Whitehouse,  Edward  Orange  Wildman,  Eng.  surgeon,  telegraphist, 

b.  about  1815. 

Whitehouse,  Henry  John,  D.D.,  Amer.  protestant  bishop  of  Illinois, 

theologian,  b.  1803. 
Whitehurst,  John,  English  philosophical  instrument  maker,  engineer, 

physicist,  b.  1713,  d.  1788. 
Whitelaw,    Alexander,    Scotch  bibliographer,   biographer,  editor, 

b.  about  1790. 

Whitelaw",  Alexander,  Scotch  ironmaster,  magistrate,  M.P.,  b.  1823. 
Whitelock,  Sir  James,  English  legislator,  jurist,  chief  justice  of  king's 

bench,  antiquary,  b.  1570,  d.  1632. 
Whiter,  Walter,  Euglish  clergyman,   philologist,   dramatic  critic, 

6.  1760,  d.  1832. 

Whiteside,  James,  LL.D.,  Irish  chief  justice  of  queen's  bench  I860, 
writer  on  ancient  and  modern  Rome,  and  Italy,  b.  1800. 

Whitfield,  Henry,  Eng.  puritan  minister,  in  America  1039-50,  writer 
on  missions  to  the  Indians,  b.  1597,  d.  about  1600. 

Whitford,  David,  English  philologist,  classical  translator,  d.  1074. 

Whiting,  Henry,  American  general,  poet,  critic,  d.  1851. 

Whiting,  John,  English  quaker,  biographer,  controversialist,  biblio- 
grapher, b.  1655,  d.  1722. 

Whiting,  William,  American  jurist,  biographer,  writer  on  the  war 
powers  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  b.  1813. 

Whitlock,  George  Clinton,  American  methodist  episcopal  minister, 
mathematician,  b.  1808. 

Whitman,  Bernard,  Amer.  unitarian  minist.,  theolog.,  b.  1790, d.  1834. 

Whitman,  Ezekiel,  American  chief  justice  of  Maine,  b.  1776,  d.  186G. 

Whitman,  Jason,  American  unitarian  minister,  biographer,  theologian, 
b.  1799,  d.  1848. 

Whitman,  Mrs.  J.  W.  (Sarah  Helen  Power),  Amer.  poetess,  critic,  b.  1813. 
Whitman,  Walter,  Walt,  Amer.  printer,  teacher,  poet,  b.  1819. 
Whitmarsh,  Caroline  Snowden,  American  naturalist,  hymn-writer, 

author  of  books  for  young  people,  b.  1827. 
Whitmore,  William  Henry,  Amer.  genealogist,  bibliographer,  b.  1836. 
Whitney,  Mrs.  (AdelineD.  Train),  Amer.  writer  for  young  people,&.  1824. 
Whitney,  Eli,  American  mechanician,  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin, 

b.  1765,  d.  1825. 
Whitney,  Geffrey,  English  writer  on  emblems,  d.  about  1602. 
Whitney,  Josiah  Dwight,  Amer.  geologist,  chem.,  topographer,  b.  1819. 
Whitney,  Thomas  R.,  American  journalist,  poet,  b.  1804,  d.  1858. 
Whitney,  William  Dwight,  American  philologist,  orientalist,  b.  1827. 
Whittaker,  George,  English  clergyman,  philologist,  author  of  class 

books  in  latin  and  english,  b.  1761,  (/.  1833. 
Whittaker,  George  Byron,  English  publisher  of  educational  books, 

//.  1793,  d.  1847. 

Whittaker,  John  William,  D.D.,  English  ecclesiastic,  hebraist,  theo- 
logian, biblical  critic,  archa;ologist,  b.  1791,  d.  1854. 

Whittaker,  Lorenzo,  English  jurist,  b.  1578,  d.  1654. 

Whittemore,  Amos,  American  inventor,  b.  1759,  d.  1828. 

Whittemore,  P.,  Canadian  magistrate,  temperance  reformer,  b.  1816, 
d.  Toronto  1859. 

Whittomore,  Thomas,  D.D.,  American  universalist  minister,  biblical 
expositor,  hymn-writer,  b.  1800,  d.  1861. 


Whittemore,  William  Mcynell,  D.D.,  English  clergyman,  temperance 
writer,  editor  of  religious magazines,  b.  about  1818. 

Whittingham,  Sir  Samuel  Ford,  English  military  commander  (America, 
Spain,  India),  d.  1841. 

Whittingham,  William,  English  ecclesiastic,  biblical  translator,  poet, 
b.  about  1509,  d.  1570. 

Whittington,  Sir  Richard,  English  merchant,  thrice  lord  mayor  of 
London,  b.  1300,  d.  1423. 

Whittle,  Peter  A. ,  English  bookseller,  journalist,  antiquary,  topo- 
grapher, 6.  1789. 

Whittlesey,  Charles,  American  military  engineer,  commander,  anti- 
quary, b.  1808. 

Whittredge,  Worthington,  American  landscape  painter,  h.  1820. 

Whitty,  Edward  Michael,  Eng.  journalist,  h.  1827,  d.  Australia  1800. 

Whitty,  M.  J.,  English  journalist,  b.  1795,  d.  Liverpool  1873. 

Whitwell,  John,  English  magistrate,  alderman,  M.P.,  b.  1812. 

Whitworth,  Charles  Whitworth,  earl,  English  peer,  diplomatist,  states- 
man, viceroy  of  Ireland  1813-17,  b.  1754,  d.  1825. 

Whitworth,  William,  Irish  merchant,  magistrate,  M.P.,  b.  1814. 

Whymper,  Edward,  Eng.  artist,  traveller  in  Switzerland,  b.  abt.  1830. 

Whymper,  Frederick,  English  artist,  traveller  in  Alaska  and  N.  Pacific, 
b.  about  1834. 

Whymper,  William,  English  physician,  b.  1785,  d.  1850. 
Whytt,  Robert,  Scotch  physician,  physiologist,  writer  on  brain  disease, 
b.  1714,  d.  1700. 

Wicar,  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph,  Fr.  historical  painter,  b.  1762,  d.  1834. 

Wicart,  Niklaas,  Dutch  landscape  painter,  b.  1744,  d.  1815. 

Wicheren,  Johannes  Joekes  Gabriel  van,  Dutch  port,  painter,  b.  1808. 

Wichern,  Johann  Heinrich,  Ph.  D.,  German  philanthropist,  educa- 
tionist, b.  1808. 

Wichert,  Friedrich,  German  landscape  painter,  6.  1820. 

Wichmann,  Adolph  Friedrich  Georg,  German  historical  painter,  b. 
1820,  d.  1806. 

Wichmann,  Burchard  Heinrich  von,  Livonian  histor.,  b.  1786,  d.  1822. 
Wichmann,  Karl  Friedrich,  German  sculptor,  b.  1775,  d.  1836. 
Wichmann,  Ludwig  Wilhelm,  German  sculptor,  b.  1784,  d.  1859. 
Wichmann,  Moritz  Ludwig  Georg,  Hanoverian  astronomer,  b.  1821 
d.  1857. 

Wichmannshausen,  Johann  Christoph,  German  theologian,  orientalist, 

b.  1663,  d.  1727. 
Wichura,  Ernst,  German  portrait  and  landscape  painter,  b.  1843. 
Wichura,  Maximilian  Ernst,  German  botanist,  b.  1817,  d.  1S66. 
Wickenberg,  Pehr,  Swedish  landscape  painter,  b.  1808,  d.  1840. 
Wickenden,  William,  English  clergyman,  poet,  novelist,  traveller,  b. 

about  1818. 

Wickens,  Sir  John,  English  vice-chancellor,  b.  1815,  d.  1873. 
Wicker,  Johann  Heinrich,  German  flower  painter,  engraver,  b  1724 
d.  1786. 

Wickersham,  James  Pylc,  American  educationist,  b.  1825. 
Wickham,  Henry  Wickham,  Eng.  ironmaster,  M.P.,  b.  1800,  d.  1807. 
Wickham,  William,  English  statesman,  b.  1702,  d.  1840. 
Wickner,  Abdias,  German  mathematician,  astronomer,  d.  1564. 
Wicloglowski,  Kasparvon,  Polish  statesman,  b.  1768,  d.  1846. 
Wicquefort,  Joachim  de,  Dutch  diplomatist,  b.  1600,  d.  1670. 
Widal,  Augnste,  French  philologist,  critic,  b.  1822. 
Widder,  Johann  Goswin,  Germ,  historian,  numismat.,  b.  ITU,  d.  1800. 
Widdrington,  Sir  Thomas,  English  commissioner  of  great  seal,  speaker 

of  house  of  commons  1650-8,  chief  baron  of  exchequer  1658-60, 

archaeologist,  d.  1664. 
Widebram,  Friedrich,  German  theologian,  poet,  b.  1532,  d.  1585. 
Widemann,  Anton,  Bohemian  medallist,  b.  1724,  d.  1790. 
Wider,  Johann,  German  theologian,  historian,  b.  1583,  d.  1630. 
Wiebeking,  Karl  Gustav  von,  German  civil  engineer,  //.  1792,  (/.  1827. 
Wieck,  Friedrich  Georg,  Schleswig  technologist,  b.  1800,  d.  1860. 
Wieck,  Maria,  Saxon  pianist,  b.  1834. 

Wiedeburg,  Johann  Ernst  Basilius,  Germ,  mathemat.,  b.  1734,  d.  17t-:>. 
Wiedemann,    Johann  Ernst,    German  musician,  musical  composer 
b.  1797. 

Wiedemann,  Ludwig,  Germ,  sculptor,  ironfounder,  b.  1690,  d.  1751. 
Wiederhold,  Christian,  German  jurist,  b.  1775,  d.  1832. 
Wiedewel.t,  Hans,  Saxon  architect,  b.  1670,  d.  1739. 
Wiedewelt,  Just,  Danish  sculptor,  b.  1688,  d.  1757. 
Wieger,  Johann  Jakob,  German  statesman,  b.  1683,  d.  1762. 
Wiegleb,  Johann  Christian,  German  chemist,  h.  1732,  d.  1800. 
Wiegmann,   Rudolph,  Hanoverian  architectural  painter,  b.  1804 
d.  1865. 

Wielewicki,  Janus,  Polish  jesuit,  poet,  b.  1566,  d.  1639. 
Wielopolski,  Alexander,  count,  marquis  of  Gonzago-Myszkowski,  Polish 

statesman,  in  Warsaw  administration  1831-62,  b.  1S03. 
Wielopolski,  Jan,  Polish  statesman,  d.  1732. 
Wielopolski,  Jan,  Polish  statesman,  d.  1774. 

Wierengen,  Cornelius  Nicholas  van,  Dutch  landscape  and  marine 

painter,  b.  about  1000,  d,  1658. 
Wieringa,  Gerard,  Dutch  landscape  painter,  b.  about  1770,  d.  1S17. 
Wiese,  Johann  Heinrich,  Saxon  historical  painter,  engraver  b  174S 

d.  1803. 

Wiesen,  Franz,  Germ,  miniature  port,  painter,  engrav.,  b.  1  778,  (/.  1826. 
Wiesner,  Johann  Samuel,  Germ,  theolog.,  orientalist,  b.  1723,  d.  178u. 
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Wiessner,  Konrad,  German  landscape  and  architectural  painter,  ft.  1700. 
Wietersheim,  Karl  August  Wilhelm  Eduard  von,  German  jurist, 

statesman,  ft.  1787,  d.  1865. 
Wiffen,  Benjamin  Barron,  English  quaker,  historian,  philologist,  editor 

of  works  of  the  Spanish  reformers,  6.  1794,  d.  1867. 
Wigan,  Alfred,  Englisli  actor,  theatrical  manager,  b.  1818. 
Wigand,  Paid,  German  historian,  b.  1786,  d.  1866. 
Wiggers,  Moritz,  German  advocate,  b.  1816. 

Wigglesworth,  Edward,  D.D.,  American  theologian,  essayist,  b.  about 
1729,  d.  1794. 

Wigglesworth,  Michael,  American  pastor,  theologian,  poet,  b.  England 
1631,  d,  1705. 

Wight,  Moses,  American  portrait  and  genre  painter,  b.  1827. 
Wight,  Orlando  Williams,  Amer.  critic,  biographer,  translator,  b.  1824. 
Wightman,  William,  Scotch  physician,  b.  1751,  d.  1816. 
Wightman,  Sir  William,  Scotch  judge  of  queen's  bench  1841-63, 
b.  1785,  d.  1863. 

Wightwick,  George,  English  writer  on  architecture,  b.  about  1808. 

Wigmana,  Geraard,  Dutch  painter,  b.  1074,  d.  1741. 

Wigram,  George  Vicesimus,  Eng.  orientalist,  biblical  critic,  b.  abt.1805. 

Wigram,  Sir  James,  English  vice-chancellor  1841-50,  writer  on  evi- 
dence and  on  the  law  of  discovery,  5,  1793,  d.  1866. 

Wigram,  Joseph  Cotton,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Rochester  1860, 
educationist,  b.  1798,  d.  1867. 

Wigram,  Money,  English  merchant,  shipowner,  b.  1789,  d.  1873. 

Wikstrb'm,  John  Emmanuel,  Swedish  botanist,  b.  1789,  d.  1856. 

Wilberforce,  Robert  Isaac,  English  ecclesiastic,  joined  the  church  of 
liomc  1854,  writer  on  church  authority,  b.  1800,  d.  1857. 

Wilbraham,  Roger,  English  horticulturist,  bibliophile,  b.  1743,  d.  1829. 

Wilbrand,  Johann  Bernhard,  German  physician,  naturalist,  b.  1779, 
d.  1846. 

Wilbur,  Hervey,  D.D.,  American  biblical  expositor,  astronomer,  edu- 
cationist, b.  1787,  d.  1852. 

Wilcocks,  Alexander,  American  physician,  astronomer,  writer  on  the 
tides,  b.  1817. 

Wilcocks,  Joseph,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Gloucester  1721,  Rochester 
1731,  theologian,  b.  1673,  d.  1756. 

Wilcocks,  Joseph,  English  theologian,  antiquary,  b.  1723,  1791. 

Wilcox,  Carlos,  Amer.  congregational  minister,  poet,  b.  1794,  d.  1827. 

Wild,  Charles,  Eng.  architectural  draftsman,  painter,  b.  1790,  d.  1835. 

Wild,  Franz,  Austrian  tenor  singer,  b.  1792,  d.  1856. 

Wild,  Kaspar,  Swiss  painter  in  water  colours,  b.  1804. 

Wild,  Michael,  German  historical  painter,  b.  1716,  d.  1783. 

Wilda,  Wilhelm  Eduard,  German  jurist,  6.  1800,  d.  1856. 

Wildbore,  Charles,  Eng.  clergyman,  mathemat.,  critic,  b.  1738,  rf.1802. 

Wilde,  Jakob,  Swedish  historian,  b.  1685,  d.  1755. 

Wilde,  John,  English  commissioner  of  great  seal  1643-6,  chief  baron 
of  exchequer  1648-53,  1659-60,  b.  about  1587,  d.  about  1669. 

Wilde,  Richard  Hemy,  American  lawyer,  poet,  critic,  orator,  b.  Ire- 
land 1789,  d.  1847. 

Wilde,  Robert,  D.D.,  English  nonconformist  clergyman,  poet,  b. 
1609,  d.  1679. 

Wilde,  Samuel  Sumner,  LL.D.,  American  judge  of  supreme  court, 

Massachusetts,  1815-51,  b.  1771,  d.  1855. 
Wilde,  Sir  William,  bait.,  English  judge  common  pleas  1668-73, 

king's  bench  1673-9,  d.  1679. 
Wilde,  Sir  William  R.,  Irish  surgeon,  antiquary,  traveller,  writer  on 

aural  surgery,  b.  about  1808. 
Wildenstein,  Ernst  Heinrich  von,  German  historian,  b.  1708,  d.  1765. 
Wilder,  Georg  Christian,  German  engraver,  b.  1794. 
Wilder,  Marshall  Pinckney,  American  merchant,  senator,  archaeologist, 

agriculturist,  b.  1798. 
Wilderspin,  Samuel,  English  educationist,  promoter  of  infant  schools, 

in  England  and  America,  b.  1792,  d,  1866. 
Wildey,  Thomas,  English  coach-spring  maker,  founder  of  Odd  Fellows' 

order  in  America  1819,  b.  1783,  d.  1861. 
Wildman,  Richard,  English  publicist,  writer  on  international  law, 

b.  about  1810. 

Wiley,  Calvin  Henderson,  American  novelist,  educationist,  b.  1819. 
Wiley,    Isaac  William,   American    physician,    mcthodist  medical 

missionary,  in  China  1851-6,  magazine  writer,  critic,  b.  1825. 
Wilh,  Ludwig,  German  poet,  journalist,  philologist,  b.  1807. 
Wilhead,    Northumbrian  missionary  bishop  in  Germany,  biblical 

commentator,  d.  789. 
Wilhelm  Friedrich  Karl,  king  of  Wiirtemberg,  b.  1781,  d.  1864. 
Wilhelm,   Franz  Heinrich  Mcnolph,   German  physician,  chemist, 

6.  1725,  d.  1794. 

Wilhelm,  Gottlieb  Tobias,  German  theologian,  naturalist,  d.  1811. 
Wilhelm,  Karl,  German  musical  composer,  author  of  national  war- 
song,  d.  1873. 

Wilke,  Johann  Georg,  Saxon  philologist,  b.  1630,  d.  1691. 

Wilken,  Friedrich,  German  novelist,  poet,  historian,  b.  1777,  d.  1840. 

Wilkes,  Charles,  Amer.  rear-admiral,  geographical  explorer,  b.  1801. 

Wilkes,  Richard,  Eng.  physician,  writer  on  dropsy,  b.  1690-1,  d.  1760. 

Wilkins,  Sir  Charles,  English  orientalist,  b.  1750,  d.  1836. 

Wilkins,  David,  D.D.,  German-Swiss  ecclesiastic  in  church  of  England, 

antiquary,  bibliographer,  biblical  critic,  b.  1685,  d.  1745. 
Wilkins,  George,  English  poet,  dramatist,  d.  1603. 


Wilkins,  George,  English  ecclesiastic,  theologian,  biblical  expositor, 

novelist,  6.  1785,  d,  1865. 
Wilkins,  Henry  Musgravc,  English  writer  of  classical  text  books  for 

schools,  b.  about  1820. 
Wilkins,  John,  dramatic  author,  actor,  d.  1853. 

Wilkins,  Robert,  Eng.  landscape  and  marine  painter,  b.  1740,  d.  1790. 
Wilkinson,  Henry,  Eng.  theologian,  mathematician,  6.  1792,  d.  1838. 
Wilkinson,  James,  American  general,  autobiographer,  military  writer 
b.  1757,  d.  1825. 

Wilkinson,  James  John  Garth,  English  physician,  medical  writer, 
translator  of  Swedenborg's  writings,  biographer,  ft.  1812. 

Wilkinson,  Janet  W.,  English  poetess,  novelist,  ft.  1825. 

Wilkinson,  Mathew,  D.D.,  English  ecclesiastic,  theologian,  educa- 
tionist, b.  about  1810. 

Wilkinson,  Sir  Thomas,  English  lieutenant-colonel  in  Bengal  army, 
political  agent,  ft.  1795,  d.  1867. 

Wilkinson,  William  Francis,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  educa- 
tionist, 6.  about  1808. 

Wilks,  Mark,  English  colonel  in  India,  governor  of  St.  Helena  1812- 
16,  historian,  ft.  about  1765,  d.  1831. 

Wilks,  Mark,  English  protestant  minister  in  Paris,  historical  writer, 
ft.  about  1780,  d.  about  1850. 

Wilks,  Matthew,  English  congregational  minister,  philanthropist,  a 
founder  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  b.  Gibraltar  1746, 
d.  1829. 

Wilks,  Samuel  Charles,  Englisli  clergyman,  theologian,  biographer, 

magazine  editor,  essayist,  ft.  about  1780. 
Wilks,  Washington,  English  journalist,  lecturer,  biographer,  annalist, 

ft.  1826,  d.  1864. 
Will,  Georg  Andreas,  German  bibliographer,  b.  1727,  d.  1798. 
Willaerts,   Abraham,   Dutch    historical  and    portrait  painter,  b. 

1613,  d.  1671. 

Willaerts,  Adam,  Flemish  marine  painter,  ft.  1578,  d.  1626. 
Willamow,  Johann  Gottlieb,  German  poet,  ft.  1738,  d.  1777. 
Willard,  John,  LL.D.,  American  judge,  writer  on  equity,  and  on  law 

of  real  estate,  ft.  about  1800,  d.  1864. 
Willard,  Mrs.  (Emma  C.  Hart),  American  teacher,  traveller,  author  of 

school  books,  promoter  of  female  education,  author  of  the  hymn, 

'Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep,'  ft.  1787,  d.  1870. 
Willard,  Francis  E.,  American  teacher,  traveller,  president  of  Evanston 

college  for  ladies  1871,  ft.  1839. 
Willard,  Joseph,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  American  minister,  president  Harvard 

college  1781-1804,  mathematician,  astronomer,  hellcnisL  ft.  1738, 

d.  1804. 

Willard,  Joseph,  American  banister,  genealogist,  6.  1798,  d.  1865. 
Willard,  Samuel,  American  minister,   theologian,  vice-president  of 

Harvard  college  1701,  6.  1639-40,  d.  1707. 
Willard,  Samuel,  D.D.,  American  minister,  hymn-writer,  writer  of 

school  books,  blind  from  1829,  6.  1775,  d.  1859. 
Willard,  Sidney,  Amer.  orientalist,  translator,  critic,  ft.  1780,  d.  1856. 
Willard,  Sylvester  D.,  American  physician,  medical  annalist  and 

biographer,  ft.  1825. 
Willard,  William,  American  portrait  painter,  ft.  1819. 
Wille,  August,  German  painter,  b.  1799,  d.  1851. 
Wille,  Christian  Ludwig  Arnold,  Germ,  chemist,  ft.  1758,  d.  ab.  1828. 
Wille,  Jean  Georges,  German  engraver,  in  France,  ft.  about  1714, 

d.  1808. 

Wille,  Pierre  Alexandre,  French  genre  painter,  ft.  1748,  d.  1815. 
Willemans,  Michael,  German  historical  painter,  ft.  1630,  d.  1697. 
Willement,  Thomas,  English  archaeologist,  writer  on  glass  painting,  and 

heraldry,  ft.  1785,  d.  1871. 
Willemet,  Pierre  Remi,  French  botanist,  ft.  1735,  d.  1807. 
Willems,  Mark,  Flemish  historical  painter,  ft.  about  1527,  d.  1561. 
Willemsens,  Lodewijk,  Belgian  sculptor,  ft.  1636,  d.  1702. 
Willent,  Joseph,  French  musician,  composer,  ft.  1809. 
Willes,  Edward,  English  judge  of  king's  bench  1768-87,  d.  1787. 
Willes,  Sir  James  Shaw,  LL.D.,  Irish  judge  of  English  common  pleas 

1855,  jurist,  ft.  1814,  d.  1872. 
Willes,  Sir  John,  English  chief  justice  of  common  pleas  1737-61, 

ft.  1685,  d.  1761. 

Willet,  Andrew,  English  ecclesiastic,  philologist,  bibliographer,  critic 
and  commentator,  writer  against  popery,  and  on  emblems,  ft. 
1562,  d,  1621. 

Willett,  Ralph,  English  archaeologist,  bibliophile,  writer  on  origin  of 
printing,  and  on  naval  architecture,  ft.  1721,  d.  1795. 

William,  the  Lion,  king  of  Scotland,  ft.  1143,  succeeded  1165,  d.  1214. 

Williams,  Charles  J.  B.,  English  physician,  writer  on  consumption, 
6.  about  1805. 

Williams,  Charles  Wye,  Englisli  civil  engineer,  naval  architect,  writer 

on  prevention  of  smoke,  ft.  1779,  d.  1866. 
Williams,  Sir  David,  AVelsh  judge  of  king's  bench  1603-4—1612-3, 

ft.  about  1550,  d.  1612-13. 
Williams,  David,  Welsh  dcistical  preacher,  political  writer,  topographer, 

founder  of  the  London  Literary  Fund,  ft.  1738,  d.  1816. 
Williams,  David,  English  clergyman,  philologist,  ft.  1787,  d.  1860. 
Williams,  Edward,  D.D.,  English  congregational  minister,  theological 

tutor,  a  founder  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  ft.  1750,  d.  1813. 
Williams,  Edward,  English  landscape  painter,  ft.  1781,  d.  1855. 
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Williams,  Sir  Edward  Vaughan,  English  judge  of  common  picas 
1846-65,  writer  on  law  of  executors,  b.  about  1793. 

Williams,  Edwin,  American  economist,  biographer,  statistical  writer, 
6.  1797,  d.  1854. 

Williams,  Ephraim,  American  military  commander,  founder  of 
Williams'  college,  b.  1715,  killed  in  action,  1755. 

Williams,  Frederick  Dickinson,  American  landscape  painter,  b.  1828. 

Williams,  Frederick  Sims,  English  barrister,  astronomer,  writer  on 
railways,  b.  1811,  d.  1862. 

Williams,  George,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  traveller,  writer  on 
Jerusalem,  b.  181  4. 

Williams,  Griffith,  Welsh  bishop  of  Ossory  1611,  theologian,  con- 
troversial writer,  b.  about  1589,  d.  1671-2. 

Williams,  Helen  Maria,  English  poetess,  translator,  writer  on  French 
politics,  b.  1763,  d.  Paris  1827. 

Williams,  Henry  John  (Boddington),  English  landscape  painter, 
b.  1812,  d.  1865. 

Williams,  Hugh  W.,  Welsh  landscape  painter,  traveller  in  Greece 

and  Italy,  6.  about  1790. 
Williams,  Isaac,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  biblical  expositor, 

hymn- writer,  b.  about  1810. 
Williams,  James  William,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Quebec,  b.  1825. 
Williams,  John,  D.D.,  Welsh  bishop  of  Lincoln  1621,  keeper  of 

great  seal  1621-5,  archbishop  of  York  1641,  writer  on  the  Lord's 

Supper,  b.  1582,  d.  1650. 
Williams,  John,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Chichester  1696,  theological, 

political,  and  controversial  writer,  b.  1634,  1709. 
Williams,  John,  American  pastor,  in  captivity  among  the  Indians 

1704-6,  author  of  'The  Redeemed  Captive,'  b.  1664,  d.  1729. 
Williams,  John,  English  portrait  painter,  b.  1710,  d.  about  1778. 
Williams,  John,  LL.D.,  Welsh  dissenting  minister  in  England,  philo- 
logist, biblical  critic,  b.  1726,  d.  1798. 
Williams,  Sir  John,  English  judge  of  exchequer  1834,  queen's  bench 

1834-46,  philologist,  jurist,  biographer,  b.  1777,  d.  1846. 
Williams,  John,  Anthony  Pasquin,  English  journalist,  translator,  in 

Ireland  and  United  States,  d.  1818. 
Williams,  John,  Welsh  ecclesiastic  in  church  of  England,  philologist, 

arch&ologist,  educationist,     1792,  d.  1858. 
Williams,  John  ab  Ithel,  Welsh  clergyman,  antic"."  b.  1811,  d.  1861. 
Williams,  Sir  John  Bickerton,  LL.D.,  English  mayor  of  Shrewsbury 

1836,  biographer,  writer  on  nonconformity,  b.  1792,  d.  1855. 
Williams,  John  Mason,  LL.D.,  American  judge,  d.  1780,  d.  1868. 
Williams,  Jonathan,  American  military  engineer,  writer  on  fortification 

and  tactics,  b.  1752,  d.  1815. 
Williams,    Moses,  Welsh  clergyman,    antiquary,   bibliographer,  b. 

1685,  d.  1742. 

Williams,  Penry,  Welsh  landscape  painter,  b.  about  1801. 
Williams,    Robert,    Welsh    clergyman,    biographer,  lexicographer, 
b.  about  1800. 

Williams,  Kobert,  English  engraver,  b.  1696,  d.  about  1730. 
Williams,    Robert    Folkstone,    English   novelist,   historian,  poet, 

biographer,  b.  about  1808. 
Williams,  Sir  Roger,  English  volunteer  officer,  writer  on  war,  d.  1595. 
Williams,  Samuel,    LL.D.,   American  mathematician,  astronomer, 

physicist,  b.  1743,  d.  1817. 
Williams,  Samuel,  Eng.  engraver  on  wood,  painter,  b.  1788,  d.  1853. 
Williams,  Samuel  Wells,  LL.D.,  American  missionary,  writer  on 

China  and  the  Chinese  language  and  people,  b.  1812,  in  China 

from  1835. 

Williams,  Stephen  West,  American  physician,  medical  writer, 
biographer,  b.  1790,  d.  1855. 

Williams,  S.,  English  historical  and  portrait  painter,  d.  1824. 

Williams,  Taliesin  ab  Iolo,  Welsh  poet,  antiquary,  d.  1847. 

Williams,  Thomas  Scott,  LL.D.,  American  jurist,  philanthropist,  b. 
1777,  d.  1861. 

Williams,  Watkin,  Welsh  hamster,  M.P.,  b.  1828. 

Williams,  William,  AVelsh  calvinistic  methodist  minister,  hymn- 
writer,  b.  1717,  d.  1791. 

Williams,  William  Peere,  English  jurist,  b.  about  1660,  d.  about  1736. 

Williams,  William  R.,  D.D.,  American  baptist  minister,  theologian, 
pulpit  orator,  b.  1804. 

Williamson,  Alexander  W.,  English  chemist,  b.  about  1825. 

Williamson,  David  Brainerd,  American  journalist,  biographer,  song- 
writer, b.  1827. 

Williamson,  Hugh,  LL.D.,  American  physician,  statesman,  economist, 

physicist,  b,  1735,  d.  1819. 
Williamson,  James,  American  landscape  painter,  b.  Scotland  1826. 
Williamson,  Peter,  Scotch  adventurer,  captive  among  the  Chcrokces ; 

commenced  a  penny  post  conveyance  at  Edinburgh,  also  a  city 

directory,  d.  1799. 
Williamson,  Walter,  American  homoeopathic  physician,  writer  on 

diseases  of  women  and  children,  b.  1811. 
Williamson,  William  Durkee,  American  judge,  historian  of  state  of 

Maine,  b.  1779,  d.  1846. 
Willibald,  English  missionary  bishop  among  the  Germans,  traveller, 

b.  about  700,  d.  about  786. 
Willich,  C.  A.  M.,  English  actuary,  b.  1793,  d.  1S67. 
Willigerod,  Johann  Konrad  Philipp,  German  philologist,  5. 1779,^.1848. 


Willis,  Francis,  English  clergyman,  physician  to  the  insane,  b.  1718, 
d.  1807. 

Willis,  Michael,  D.D.,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  in  Canada  from 
1847,  writer  on  popery  and  on  church  establishments,  b.  ah.  1800. 

Willis,  Richard,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Gloucester  1714-5,  Salisbury 
1721,  Winchester  1734,  b.  1673,  d.  1734. 

Willis,  Robert,  Irish  physician  and  artist,  d.  1868. 

Willis,  William,  American  historian,  genealogist,  bibliographer, 
b.  1794,  d.  1870. 

Willisen,  Wilhelm  von,  Prussian  general,  military  writer,  b.  1790. 

Willison,  John,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  theologian,  devotional 
writer,  author  of  catechisms,  b.  1680,  d.  Dundee  1750. 

Williston,  Samuel,  American  manufacturer,  philanthropist,  educa- 
tionist, b.  1795. 

Williston,  Seth,  D.D.,  American  presbyterian  minister,  theologian, 

writer  on  the  millennium,  b.  1770,  d.  1851. 
Willmar,  Jean  Pierre  Christine,  baron,  Belgian  general, b.l 790, d.  1858. 
Willmes,  Johann  Georg,  German  theologian,  poet,  b.  1747,  d.  1816. 
Willmott,  Robert  Aris,  English  clergyman,  biographer,  essayist,  editor, 

b.  1809,  d.  1863. 
Willobie,  Henry,  English  poet,  d.  about  1595. 

Willoughby,  Sir  John  Pollard,  barf.,  East  Indian  statesman,  M.P., 

1857,  b.  1799,  d.  1866. 
Willoughby,  Sir  Nesbit  Josiah,  English  admiral,  devotional  writer, 

b.  1777,  d.  1849. 

Willoughby,  Sir  Thomas,  English  judge  of  common  pleas  1537-45, 

b.  about  1480,  d.  1545. 
Willoughby  de  Eresby,  Alberic  Drummond  Willougby,  20th  baron, 

English  peer,  hereditary  grand  chamberlain,  b.  1821,  d.  1870. 
Willoughby  de  Eresby,   Peregrine  Bertie,   lord,  English  general, 

6.  1555,  d.  1601. 

Willoughby  de  Eresby,  Peter  Robert  Drummond  Willoughby,  19th 

baron,  English  peer,  hereditary  grand  chamberlain,  writer  on 

ploughing  by  steam,  b.  1782,  d.  1865. 
Wills,  Alfred,  English  barrister,  traveller,  artist,  b.  about  1825. 
Wills,  Frank,  English  ecclesiologist,  writer  on  English  ecclesiastical 

architecture,  b.  1822,  in  New  York  from  1847. 
Wills,    James,    Irish   clergyman,   biographer,  writer  on  christian 

evidences,  b.  about  1810. 
Wills,  William,  English  attorney,  writer  on  circumstantial  evidence, 

d.  1860. 

Wills,  W.  G.,  Irish  novelist,  b.  about  1830. 

Wills,  William  John,  English  explorer  in  Australia,  b.  1834,  d.  1861 

Wiltshire,  Sir  T.,  English  general  1854,  b.  1789,  d.  1862. 

Willson,  Byron  Forceythe,  American  poet,  d.  1867. 

Willson,   James  Kenwick,  D.D.,  American  presbyterian  minister, 

theologian,  philologist,  b.  1780,  d.  1853. 
Willson,  Marcius,  American  writer  of  school  books,  b.  1813. 
Willson,  Robert  William,  D.D.,  English  roman  catholic  bishop  of 

HobartTown  1844-65,  philanthropist,  6.  1794,  d.  1866. 
Willyams,  Cooper,  English  clergyman,  traveller,  historian,  antiouarv 

b.  1762,  d.  1816.  1  J' 

Willymott,  William,  LL.D.,  English  clergyman,  grammarian,  devo- 
tional writer,  author  of  latin  class-books,  b.  about  1674,  d.  1737. 
Wilmer,  Lambert  A. ,  American  grammarian,  writer  on  the  American 

newspaper  press,  b.  1805,  d.  1863. 
Wilmer,  William  H.,  D.D.,  American  episcopal  minister,  theolo<rian 

critic,  b.  17S2,  d.  1827.  &  ' 

Wilmot,  David,  American  statesman,  judge,   opposed  to  slaverv 

b.  1814,  d.  1868. 
Wilmot,  Sir  Henry,  English  magistrate,  M.P.,  b.  1831. 
Wilmot,  Sir  John  Eardlcy,  bart.,  English  judge,  recorder  of  Warwick 

M.P.,  b.  1810. 

Wilmot,  Hon.  Robert  Duncan,  New  Brunswick  statesm.,  econ.,  b.  1800. 
Wilson,  Alexander,  Scotch  typefounder,  astronomer,  d.  17S6. 
Wilson,  Andrew,  Scotch  physician  in  England,  physicist,  medical 

writer,  b.  1718,  d.  1792. 
Wilson,  Andrew,  Scotch  landscape  painter  in  water-colours  b  1778 

d.  1848. 

Wilson,  Sir  Archdale,  bart.,  English  artillery  officer,  lieut. -general  in 

Bengal  army,  besieged  and  took  Delhi  1857;  b.  1S03,  (/.  1S74. 
Wilson,  Arthur,  English  historical  and  dramatic  writer,  b.  1596,  d.  1652. 
Wilson,  Benjamin,  English  portrait  and  landscape  painter,  writer  on 

electricity,  b.  1722,  d.  1788. 
Wilson,  Benjamin,  English  biblical  translator,  writer  on  the  millennium, 

hymn-writer,  in  America,  b.  1817. 
Wilson,  Bird,  D.D.,  American  judge,  episcopal  minister  from  181 

jurist,  biographer,  b.  1777,  d.  1859. 
Wilson,  Charles  Henry,  Irish  barrister,  biographer,  dramatist  iour- 

nalist,  in  London,  b.  1756,  d.  1808. 
Wilson,  Charles  Henry,  English  merchant,  shipowner,  M.P.,  b.  1S33. 
Wilson,  Christopher,  D.D.,  Eng.  bishop  of  Bristol  1783,  b.  1714,  d.l792. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Cornwall  Barron,  English  poetess,  philologist,  biosranher 

b.  1797,  d.  1846.  &  *  ' 

Wilson,  Daniel,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  writer  against  nonerv 

6.  about  1802. 

Wilson,  Effingham,  English  publisher,  economist,  political  reformer 
b.  about  1783,  d.  1868. 
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Wilson,  George,  Scotch  banister,  in  England,  writer  on  fines  and 

recoveries,  law  reporter,  d.  1810. 
Wilson,  George,  English  artist,  embosser  on  glass,  d.  1828. 
Wilson,  George  Knyvet,  English  rear-admiral,  b.  1798,  d.  186G. 
Wilson,    Harry   Bristow,  D.D.,  English   clergyman,  educationist, 

theologian,  antiquary,  b.  1774,  d.  1853. 
Wilson,  Henry,  Scotch  infantry  major,  served  in  Ireland  and  at  the 

Cape,  b.  1783,  d.  1867. 
Wilson,  Henry,  American  statesman,  senator  1855-70,  historian  of  the 

suppression  of  slavery,  b.  1812. 
Wilson,  Henry  Bristow,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  philologist, 

essayist,  b.  1803. 
Wilson,  James,  English  engraver,  b.  1736,  d.  1780. 
Wilson,  James,  LL.D.,  American  legislator,  jurist,  b.  Scotland  about 

1742,  d.  1798. 
Wilson,  James,  Scotch  apothecary,  poet,  d.  1807. 
Wilson,  James,  English  shipmaster,  philanthropist,  captain  of  the 

first  missionary  ship  of  London  Missionary  Society,  b.  1760,  (/.  1814. 
Wilson,  James,  English  anatomist,  b.  1766,  d.  1821. 
Wilson,  James,  Scotch  naturalist,  biographer,  critic,  writer  on  angling, 

b.  1795,  d.  1856. 

Wilson,  James  Grant,  American  publisher,  biographer,  general  of 
volunteers,  historian  of  civil  war  1861-5,  b.  Scotland  1832. 

Wilson,  James  II.,  Scotch  home  mission  secretary  in  England,  writer 
on  ragged  schools,  temperance  advocate,  journalist,  b.  about  1815. 

Wilson,  John,  Scotch  grammarian,  poet,  b.  1720,  d.  1789. 

Wilson,  Sir  John,  English  judgo  of  common  pleas  1786,  commissioner 
of  great  seal  1792,  b.  1741,  d.  1793. 

Wilson,  John,  Scotch  marine  painter,  b.  1774,  d.  1855. 

Wilson,  John,  English  landscape  painter,  b.  1800. 

Wilson,  Sir  John,  English  general,  b.  1782,  d.  1856. 

Wilson,  John,  D.D.,  English  antiquary,  president  of  Trinity  college, 
Oxford,  b.  1790,  d.  1873. 

Wilson,  John,  D.D.,  Scotch  presbyterian  missionary  in  Bombay, 
traveller,  biographer,  writer  on  evangelisation  of  India,  b.  ab.  1800. 

Wilson,  John,  Scotch  vocalist,  b.  1800,  d.  Quebec  1819. 

Wilson,  John,  Scotch  printer,  in  America,  writer  on  grammatical 
punctuation,  b.  1802. 

Wilson,  John,  English  manufacturer,  a  founder  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  d.  1826. 

Wilson,  John  Mackay,  English  journalist,  d.  1835. 

Wilson,  Jonathan,  English  die  sinker,  medallist,  b.  1777,  d.  1829. 

Wilson,  J.  Jeffers,  Scotch  journalist,  herald,  b.  1806,  d.  Kirkaldy  1866. 

Wilson,  Matthew,  English  magistrate,  M.P.,  6.  1802. 

Wilson,  Peter,  LL.D.,  Scotch  philologist,  in  America,  b.  1747,  d.  1826. 

Wilson,  Richard,  D.  D.,  English  clergyman,  mathematician,  biblical 
critic,  educationist,  b.  about  1800. 

Wilson,  Robert,  D.D.,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  theologian,  poet, 
b.  1796,  d.  Greenock  1858. 

Wilson,  Thomas,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Man  1698-1755,  biblical  an- 
notate-, educationist,  agricultural  improver,  b.  1663,  d.  1755. 

Wilson,  Thomas,  D.D.  Eng.  eccles.,  archaeologist,  b.  1703,  d.  1784. 

Wilson,  Thomas,  Eng.  philologist,  archaeologist,  b.  1748,  d.  1813. 

Wilson,  Thomas,  English  manufacturer,  philanthropist,  treasurer  of 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  Highbury  Independent  College,  b. 
1764,  d,  1843. 

Wilson,  Thomas,  English  miner,  merchant,  poet,  b.  1773,  d,  1858. 
Wilson,  Thomas  B.,  American  naturalist,  d.  1865. 
Wilson,  Walter,  English  bookseller,  antiquary,  biographer,  critic, 
6.  1781,  d.  1847. 

Wilson,  William,  English  mathematician,  naturalist,  lecturer,  b.  1768, 
d.  1861. 

Wilson,  William,  D.D. ,  Eng.  eccles.,  theolog.,  orientalist,  b.  ab.  1796. 

Wilson,  William,  English  naturalist,  muscologist,  b.  1799,  d.  1871. 

Wilson,  William,  Scotch  bookseller,  journalist,  poet,  antiquary,  in 
America  from  1S38,  b.  1801,  d.  1860. 

Wilson,  William  Dexter,  D.D.,  American  episcopal  minister,  metaphy- 
sician, historian,  b.  1816. 

Wilson,  Win.,  Rae,  LL.D.,  Scotch  traveller  in  Palestine,  Russia,  Nor- 
way, and  France,  b.  1772,  d.  1849. 

Wilton,  John  Lucas,  English  lieutenant  colonel,  served  in  India  and  the 
Crimea,  b.  1802,  d.  1867. 

Wilton,  William  de,  English  judge  of  king's  bench,  d.  1264. 

Wilughby,  Richard  de,  English  chief  justice  of  Irish  common  picas  1324, 
judge  of  English  common  pleas  1328,  king's  bench  1330-40,  common 
pleas  1340,  d.  1362. 

Wimmer,  Christian  Friedrich  Heinrich,  German  botanist,  b.  1803, 
d.  1868. 

Wimpffen,  Emmanuel  Felix  de,  French  general,  b.  1811. 

Wimpffen,  Franz  Emil  Laurent  Hermann  von,  Austrian  field-marshal, 

b.  Prague  1797. 
Winarzicky,  Karl,  Bohemian  poet,  b.  1803. 

Winborn,  Jonas  Arvid,  Swedish  theolog.,  historian,  b.  1791,  d.  1841. 
Winch,  Sir  Humfrey,  English  chief  baron  of  Irish  exchequer  1606-8, 

king's  bench  1608-11,  English  common  pleas  1611,  J.  about  1545, 

d.  1621-5. 

Winchcll,  Alexander,  LL.D.,  American  naturalist,  scientific  writer, 
b.  1824. 
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Winchester,  Elhanan,  American  universalist  minister,  founder  of  sect 
of  Philadelphians,  writer  on  prophecy,  visited  England  1788-92, 
b.  1751,  d.  1797. 

Winchester,  John  Paulet,  marquis  of,  English  peer,  loyalist,  translator 

from  French,  d.  1673. 
Winchester,  William  Paulet,  marquis  of,  English  lord  keeper  of  great 

seal  1547,  lord  treasurer  1550,  b.  about  1475,  d.  1572. 
Winchilsea  and  Nottingham,  Daniel  Finch,  earl  of,  English  statesman, 

orator,  d.  1730. 

Winchilsea  and  Nottingham,  George  Finch,  earl  of,  English  peer, 
agriculturist,  b.  1752,  d.  1826. 

Winchilsea  and  Nottingham,  George  James  Finch  Hatton,  carl  of,  Eng- 
lish peer,  poet,  literary  critic,  b.  1815,  succ.  1858. 

Winckel,  Gilbert,  Belgian  jesuit,  hellenist,  b.  1588,  d.  1621. 

Winckell,  Theresa  Emilia  Henrietta,  Saxon  painter  and  musician 
_  b.  1784,  d.  1867. 

Winckler,  Anton,  German  mathematician,  b.  1821. 

Winckler,  Heinrich  Arnold  Wilhelm,  German  philologist,  b.  1796, 
d.  1848. 

Winckler,  Johann  Joseph,  German  hymn  writer,  b.  1670,  d.  1722. 
Windham,  Joseph,  Eng.  statesman,  artist,  antiquary,  b.  1739,  d.  1810. 
Windham,  William,  D.C.L.,  English  statesman  1782-1810,  b.  1750, 
d.  1810. 

Winding,  Poul,  Danish  jurist,  I.  1637,  d.  1684. 

Windisch,  Karl  Gottlieb  von,  Hungarian  historian,  b.  1725,  d.  1793. 

Windischgratz,  Alfred  Candid  Ferdinand,  prince  von,  Austrian  field- 
marshal,  b.  1787,  d.  1862. 

Windischgratz,  Alfred  Nikolaus  Guntram,  prince  von,  Austrian  mili- 
tary officer,  b.  1819. 

Windischmann,  Friedrich,  Germ.  rom.  cath.,  theolog.,  b.  1811, rf.  1861. 

Wines,  Enoch  Cobb,  D.D.  American  metaphysician,  educationist, 
theologian,  b.  1806. 

Wingate,  David,  Scotch  coal  miner,  poet,  b.  about  1830. 

Wingham,  Henry  de,  English  keeper  of  great  seal  1255-60,  bishop  of 
London  1260,  d.  1262. 

Winghe,  Jeremias  van,  German  port,  and  hist,  painter,  b.  1578,  d.  1G5S. 

Winghe,  Joos  van,  Flemish  portrait  painter,  b.  1544,  d.  1603. 

Wink,  Johann  Chrysostomus,  German  historical  painter,  b.  1722,  d.  1790. 

Wink,  Joseph  Georg,  German  fresco  painter,  b.  1710,  d.  1784. 

Winkelmann,  Johann  Friedrich,  German  historical  and  landscape 
painter,  b.  1772,  d.  1821. 

Winkler,  Georg  Friedricli^  German  decorative  painter,  b.  1772,  d.  1»:)7. 

Winkworth,  Catherine,  Eng.  trans!  of  hymns  from  German,  b.  ab.  1825. 

Winkworth,  Susanna,  English  translator  from  German,  b.  ab.  1821. 

Winlock,  John,  American  astronomer,  b.  1825. 

Winmarleigh,  John  Wilson  Patten,  baron,  Eng.  peer,  statcsm.,  b.  1802. 
Winn,  Rowland,  English  magistrate,  administrator,  b.  1S20. 
Winniff,  Thomas,  English  bishop  of  Lincoln,  d.  1654. 
Winsel,  Bodo,  German  portrait  painter,  b.  1806. 
Winsem,  Pieter  van,  Dutch  historian,  b.  1586,  d.  1644. 
Winsloew,  Jakob  Benignus,  Danish  anatomist,  b.  1662,  d.  1760. 
Winslow,  Charles  Frederick,  American  physicist,  b.  1811. 
Winslow,  Edward,  English  governor  of  Plymouth  colony,  writer  on 

planting  of  New  England,  b.  1595,  d.  at  sea  1655. 
Winslow,  Harriet  Wadsworth,  English  missionary  in  Ceylon,  b.  1796, 

d.  1833. 

Winslow,  Hubbard,  D.D.,  American  presbyterian  minister,  theologian, 
metaphysician,  b.  1799,  d.  1864. 

Winslow,  John  A.,  American  rear-admiral,  sunk  the  confederate  Ala- 
bama 1864  ;  b.  1810,  d.  1873. 

Winslow,  Miron,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  American  missionary  in  Ceylon, 
philologist,  writer  on  christian  missions  in  India,  biblical  translator, 
b.  1789,  d.  1864. 

Winslow,  Octavius,  D.D.,  English  theologian,  writer  on  the  atonement, 
biographer,  b.  about  1815. 

Winsor,  Frederic  Albert,  English  engineer,  introduced  gas  into  Louden, 
in  1803,  b.  1763,  d.  1830. 

Winstanley,  Hamlet,  English  painter  and  engraver,  d.  about  1760. 

Winstanley,  Henry,  Eng.  architect,  designer  of  first  Eddy  stone  light- 
house, d.  1704. 

Winstanley,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Eng.  eccles.,  orientalist,  b.  1719,  d.  1823. 
Winter,  Abraham  Hendrik,  Dutch  landscape  painter,  b.  1800. 
Winter,  Adriaan  de,  Dutch  landscape  painter,  b.  1794,  d.  1820. 
Winter,  Gilles,  Dutch  gem  painter,  b.  1650,  d.  1720. 
Winter,  Heinrich  Ernst,  Germ,  painter,  lithographer,  b.  1788,  d.  1825. 
Winter,  Louis  de,  Belgian  landscape  painter,  b.  1819. 
Winter,  Richard,  English  congregational  minister,  writer  on  prophecy, 
b.  1720,  d.  1799. 

Winter,  Robert,  D.D.,  English  congregational  minister,  writer  on  non- 
conformity, b.  1762,  d.  1833. 
Winter,  William,  American  poet,  critic,  b.  1836. 

Winterbottom,    Thomas  Masterman,  English  physician  at  Sierra 

Leone,  enemy  of  slavery,  b.  1766,  d.  1859. 
Winterfeld,  Karl  Georg  August  Yivigens  von,  Prussian  musical  critic 

and  essayist,  b.  1794,  d.  1S52. 
Wintergerst,  Peter  Joseph,  German  painter,  b.  1804,  d.  1867. 
Winterhalter,  Frederick,  German  portrait  and  historical  painter  in 

England,  b.  1806. 
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Winterhalter,  Hermann,  German  portrait  painter,  b.  1808. 
Winterhalter,  Johann,  German  liistorical  painter,  d.  1807. 
Winterhalter,  Joseph,  German  sculptor,  painter,  6.  1702,  d.  1707. 
Winterl,  Jakob  Joseph,  German  chemist,  botanist,  b.  1731,  d.  1809. 
Winterschmidt,  Johann  Samuel,  German  painter,  engraver,  b,  1760, 
d.  1824. 

Winterton,  Edward  Tumour,  fourth  earl  of,  Irish  peer,  b.  1810, 
succeeded  1833. 

Winterton,  Ealph,  English  physician,  hellenist,  translator,  d.  1636. 

Winthrop,  James,  LL.D.,  American  judge,  mathematician,  philo- 
logist, biblical  critic,  b.  1752,  d.  1821. 

Winthrop,  John,  first  governor  of  Massachusetts  colony  1629-49, 
b.  England  1587,  d.  1649. 

Winthrop,  John,  English  governor  of  Connecticut  1657-76  ;  a  founder 
of  the  Royal  Society,  London,  b.  1605-6,  d.  1676. 

Winthrop,  John,  American  mathematician,  physicist,  b.  1714,  d.  1779. 

Winthrop,  Theodore,  American  barrister,  geographical  explorer, 
officer  in  federal  army  1861,  novelist,  b.  1828,  killed  in  battle  1861. 

Winthrop,  William,  English  philanthropist,  d.  1845. 

Wintle,  Thomas,  English  clergyman,  theologian,  biblical  translator, 
b.  1737,  d.  1814. 

Wintz,  Johann  Joseph,  German  portrait  painter,  b.  1820. 

Wintz,  Wilhelm,  German  portrait  and  landscape  painter,  b.  1823. 

Wintzingerode,  Georg  Ernst  Levin  von,  German  diplomatist, 
b.  1752,  d.  1834. 

Wintzingerode,  Heinrich  Karl  Friedrieh  Levin  von,  German  states- 
man, b.  1778,  d.  1856. 

Wipplinger,  Franz,  Austrian  landscape  and  architectural  painter, 
b.  1814. 

Wirch,  Johannes,  Bohemian  architect,  b.  1732,  d.  1802. 

Wirt,  William,  LL.D.,  American  barrister,  biographer,  essayist,  nove- 
list, b.  1772,  d.  1834. 

Wirth,  Johann  Ulrich,  Germ,  protest,  pastor,  metaphysician,  b.  1810. 

Wirtz,  Jean,  Swiss  portrait  painter,  b.  1640,  d.  1710. 

Wise,  Daniel,  English  methodist  preacher  in  America,  writer  for 
young  persons,  magazine  editor,  b.  1813. 

Wise,  Hon.  E.,  English  judge  of  supreme  court  of  New  South  Wales, 
b.  1818,  d.  1865. 

Wise,  Francis,  Eng.  clergyman,  historian,  antiquary,  b.  1695,  d.  1767. 
Wise,  Henry  Augustus,  American  naval  commander,  novelist,  writer 

on  Mexico  and  Peru,  b.  1819,  d.  1869. 
Wise,  William  Furlong,  English  admiral,  b.  1784,  d.  1844. 
Wiselius,  Samuel  Iperuszoon,  Dutch  statesman,  poet,  b.  1769,  d.  1845. 
Wiser,  Johann  Anton,  Tyrolese  sculptor,  b.  1698,  d.  1758. 
Wishart,  William,  D.D.,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  principal  of 

university  of  Edinburgh,  theologian,  b.  1657,  d.  1727. 
Wisin,  Denis  Ivanovitch,  Russian  poet,  b.  1745,  d.  1792. 
Wiskotschill,  Thaddaus,  Bohemian  sculptor,  b.  1753,  d.  1794. 
Wislicenus,  Gustav  Adolph,  Prussian  protestant  theologian,  adopted 

rationalist  views,  b.  1803. 
Wislicenus,  Hermann,  German  historical  painter,  b.  1825. 
Wislicenus,  Johannes,  German  chemist,  b.  1835. 
Wisner,  Georg  Benedict,  German  mathematician,  b.  1766,  d.  1836. 
Wisniewski,  Oskar,  German  water-colour  painter,  b.  1818. 
Wissgrill,  Franz  Karl,  Germ,  numismatist,  genealog.,  b.  1736,  d.  1803. 
Wissing,  Willem,  Dutch  portrait  painter,  b.  1656,  d.  London  1867. 
Wisznieweski,  Michael  Pruss  von,  Polish  historian,  philologist,  critic, 

b.  1793,  d.  1865. 

Wit,  Ferdinand  Johann,  D'oning,  German  politician,  writer,  b.  1800, 
d.  1863. 

Witdoeck,  Pierre  Joseph,  Belgian  architectural  painter,  b.  1803. 
Witekind,  Hermann,  Germ,  hellenist,  mathematician,  b.  1522,  d.  1603. 
Witherington,  William  Frederick,  English  yeurc  painter,  b.  1786, 
d.  .about  1852. 

Witherspoon,  John  D.D.,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  president  of 
Princeton  college,  America,  1768-94,  legislator,  b.  1722,  d.  1794. 

Withoos,  Jan,  Dutch  landscape  painter,  b.  1048,  d.  1695. 

Withoos,  Matthys,  Dutch  landscape  painter,  b.  1628,  d.  1703. 

Witt,  Jacobus  de,  Dutch  historical  painter,  b.  1696,  d.  1754. 

Witte,  Carl,  German  jurist,  philologist,  translator  from  Italian,  b.  1800. 

Witte,  Henning,  Livonian  biographer,  b.  1634,  d.  1696. 

Witte,  Jean  Joseph  Antoine  Marie,  baron  de,  Belgian  archaeologist, 
numismatist,  b.  1808. 

Witten,  Lnigi  Antonio  de,  Roman  statesman,  d.  1868. 

Wittich,  Wilhelm  Heinrich  von,  German  physician,  physiologist,  b.  1821. 

Wittich,  William,  German  philologist,  geographer,  in  London,  b. 
1782,  d.  1848. 

Wittingham,  Charles,  English  painter,  b.  1767,  d.  1840. 

Wittwer,  Philipp  Ludwig,  Germ,  physician,  naturalist,  b.  1752,  d.  1792. 

Witzenmann,  Thos.,  Germ,  theologian,  hymn  writer,  b.  1759,  d.  1787. 

Wivell,  Abraham,  English  portrait  painter,  b.  1786,  d.  1819. 

Wix,  Edward,  English  clergyman,  archdeacon  of  Newfoundland,  writer 

on  missions,  b.  1802,  d.  1866. 
Wjasemski,  Piotr  Andrejewitscl),  prince,  Russian  poet,  b.  1792. 
Wleugel,  Johan  Pedervou,  Danish  admiral,  b,  1736,  </.  1S25. 
Wlcugel,  Peder  Johan,  Danish  admiral,  b.  1766,  d.  1835. 
Wlcughcls,  Philippe,  Flemish  painter,  in  France,  l>.  ah.  1022,  d.  1691. 
Wocquier,  Leon,  I'elginn  philologist,  essayist,  //.  about  1795,  d.  isui. 
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Wodderspoon,  John,  English  antiquary,  topogr.,  artist,  b.  1806,  d.  1802. 

Wodehouse,  John  Wodehouse,  baron,  English  peer  of  Great  Britain, 
statesman,  b.  1741,  d.  1834. 

Wodehouse,  John  Wodehouse,  baron,  English  peer  of  Great  Britain, 
statesman,  b.  1771,  d.  1846. 

Wodehouse,  Philip  Edmund,  English  colonial  governor,  //.  about  1812. 

Wodehouse,  Robert  de,  English  ecclesiastic,  baron  of  exchequer  1318, 
chancellor  of  exchequer  1329,  treasurer  1339,  d.  about  1345. 

Wodhull,  Michael,  Eng.  poet,  translator  of  Euripides,  b.  1740,  d.  1816. 

Wodzinski,  Maciey,  Polish  statesman,  b.  1782,  d.  1848. 

Woeckel,  Johann  Simon  Lorenz,  Germ,  mathematician,  b.  1807,  d.  1819. 

Woepcke,  Franz,  German  mathematician,  orientalist,  b.  1820,  d.  1864. 

Woets,  Joseph  Bernard,  French  pianist,  musical  composer,  b.  1 783. 

Woffington,  Margaret,  Irish  actress,  in  London,  b.  1719,  d.  17>;<>. 

Wohlers,  Christian  Friedrieh  Gottlieb,  Germ,  gcogr.,  b.  1771,  d.  1829. 

Woillez,  Emmanuel,  French  archaiologist,  b,  1799. 

Woillez,  Eugene,  French  physician,  arclueologist,  writer  on  ausculta- 
tion, b.  1811. 

Woillez,  Madame  Nathalie,  French  authoress,  b.  about  1785,  d.  1859. 

Woirhage,  Charles  Francois,  Fr.  jurist,  parliamentary  orator,  b.  1798. 

Woisard,  J.  L.,  French  arithmetician,  b.  1798,  d.  1828. 

Wokaun,  Pieter,  Bohemian  jurist,  biographer,  b.  1741,  d.  about  1806. 

Woken,  Franz,  German  orientalist,  b.  1685,  d.  1734. 

Wolcott,  Oliver,  American  physician,  legislator,  governor  of  Con- 
necticut 1796,  b.  1726,  d.  1797. 

Wolcott,  Oliver,  American  statesman,  b.  17ZJ,  d.  1833. 

Wolcott,  Roger,  American  major-general,  governor  of  Connecticut 
colony  1751-54,  poetical  writer,  b.  1679,  d.  1767. 

Wolder,  Theodor,  German  jurist,  hymn  writer,  b.  1628,  d.  1672. 

Woldstedt,  Fredrik,  Finnish  astronomer,  b.  1813. 

Wolf,  Andreas,  German  historical  painter,  b.  1652,  d.  1716. 

Wolf,  Constantin,  German  theologian,  orientalist,  b.  1601,  d.  1706. 

Wolf,  Ferdinand,  Austrian  philologist,  critic,  antiquary,  writer  on 
Spanish  language  and  literature,  b.  1796,  d.  1866. 

Wolf,  Gottlob  Jakob  Friedrieh,  Saxon  pastor,  theologian,  historian 
b.  1757,  d.  1813. 

Wolf,  Jacob,  Danish  mathematician,  b.  1749,  d.  1819. 

Wolf,  Johann,  German  historian,  b.  1743,  d.  1826. 

Wolf,  Johann  Christian,  German  philologist,  b.  10S9,  d.  1770. 

Wolf,  Ludwig,  German  historical  painter,  engraver,  b.  1776,  d,  1832. 

Wolf,  Nikolaus,  Danish  historical  painter,  b.  1762,  d.  1813. 

Wolfaerts,  Arthur,  Flemish  historical  painter,  b.  1625,  d.  10S7. 

Wolfart,  Pieter,  German  physician,  anatomist,  b.  1675,  d.  1726. 

Wolfensberger,  Johann  Jakob,  Swiss  water-colour  painter  b  1707 
d.  1850. 

Wolfers,  Jakob  Philipp,  German  mathemat.,  astronomer,  b.  1803. 
Wolff,  Albert,  French  journalist,  designer,  humourist,  vaudevillist, 
b.  Cologne  1835. 

Wolff,  Christian  von,  Germ,  mathematician,  metaphys.,  b.  1679,  d.  1754. 

Wolff,  Eduard,  Polish  pianist,  composer,  b.  1816. 

Wolff,  Sir  Henry  Drummond,  English  diplomatist,  administrator, 

secretary  to  Ionian  Islands  1859-62  ;  M.P.,  b.  1830. 
Wolff,  Joseph,  D.D.,  German  jew,  clergyman  in  church  of  England. 

missionary  traveller,  writer  on  the  jews,  b.  1795,  d.  1862. 
Wolfgang,   Georg  Andrew,    Saxon  designer,    engraver,  goldsmith 

b.  1631,  d.  1716.  6 
Wolfgang,  Johann  Georg,  German  engraver,  b.  1664,  d.  1744. 
Wolfstriegel,  Laurentius,  Austrian  physician,  anatomist,  d.  1671. 
Wolgemute,  Michael,  German  painter,  engraver,  d,  1134,  d.  1519. 
Wolkenstein,  David,  German  mathematician,  b.  1534,  d.  1592. 
Wolkoff,  Mathams,  Russian  military  engineer,  economist,  b.  1802. 
Wolkow,  F.,  Russian  architect,  d.  1803. 
Woll,  Adrian,  French  general  in  Mexican  service,  b.  1795. 
Wollaib,  Johannes,  German  painter,  b.  1684,  d.  1726. 
Wollaston,  George,  D.D.,  Eng.  clergym.,  mathemat.,  b.  1737,  d.  1826. 
Wollaston,  Francis,  LL.D.,  Eng.  clergyman,  astronomer,  writer  on 

book  of  common  prayer,  b.  1731,  d.  1815. 
Wollore,  David  de,  Eng.  eccles.,  master  of  the  rolls  1346-70,  d.  1370. 
Wolowski,  Louis  Francois  Michel  Raymond,  Polish  economist  in 

France,  b.  1810. 

Wolseley,  Sir  Garnet  J.,  Irish  major-general,  served  in  Burmah, 

Crimea,  Canada,  India,  and  Ashantee,  b.  1833. 
Wolseley,  Ralph,  English  baron  of  exchequer  1406-70,  1478-84,(7.  14S4. 
Wolters,  Henrietta,  Dutch  miniature  portrait  painter,  b.  lo'92,  d.  1741. 
Woltmann,  Karl  Ludwig  von,  German  historian,  b.  1770,  d.  1S17. 
Wolverton,  George  Carr  Glyn,  1st  baron,  1869,  English  peer  of  United 

Kingdom,  banker,  b.  1797,  d.  1873. 
Womack,  Laurence,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  St.  David's  1683  writer 

against  the  puritans,  b.  1612,  d.  1685. 
Wombwell,  Jeremiah,  English  menagerie  keeper,  b.  1777,  d.  1850. 
Wood,  Sir  Andrew,  Scotch  admiral,  b.  about  1450,  d.  about  1540. 
Wood,  AlphffiUS,  American  botanist,  educationist,  president  of  academy 

for  females,  b.  1810. 
Wood,  Edward,  English  historical  writer,  antiquary,  //.  1886,  d.  1S09. 
Wood,  Mrs.  Henry   (Ella  Price),  English  novelist,  magazine  editor, 

temperance  writer,  b.  1S20. 
Wood,  Sir  George,  English  baron  of  exchequer  1S07-23,  writei  on  the 

law  of  tithes,  i.1743,  d.  1824. 
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Wood,  George,  American  novelist,  b.  1798,  d.  1864. 

Wood,  George  B.,  LL.D.,  American  physician,  chemist,  medical  writer, 

biographer,  b.  1797. 
Wood,  H.  M.,  Englisli  architect,  b.  1787,  d,  1807. 
Wood,  Isaac,  English  philanthropist,  b.  1735,  d.  Shrewsbury  1800. 
Wood,  Isaac,  American  physician,  ophthalmic  surgeon,  philanthropist, 

b.  1793,  d.  1868. 

Wood,  James,  D.D.,  English  ecclesiastic,  mathemat.,  I.  1761,  d.  1839. 
Wood,  James,  D.D.,  American,  presbyterian  minister,  biblical  critic, 

theologian,  educationist,  5.  1799,  d.  1867. 
Wood,  James  Atholl,  Scotch  admiral,  b.  1756,  d.  1829. 
Wood,  John,  English  lieutenant  in  Indian  navy,  geographical  explorer, 

writer  on  the  river  Oxus,  d.  1871. 
Wood,  John,  English  painter  of  Scripture  subjects,  b.  1801,  d.  1870. 
Wood,  John  George,  Eng.  clergyman,  naturalist,  microscopist,  writer 

for  boys,  magazine  editor,  b.  1827. 
Wood,  John   Mauley,   English  clergyman,  dramatic  critic,  editor, 

b.  1764,  d.  1836. 

Wood,  Sir  John  Page,  bart.,  ling,  clergyman,  magistrate,  political  re- 
former, philanthropist,  b.  1796,  d.  1866. 

Wood,  John  Philip,  Scotch  biographer,  archaeologist,  genealogist 
(deaf-mute),  d.  1839. 

Wood,  Sir  Mark,  bart.,  Scotch  army  engineer  in  India,  military  writer, 
M.P.,  b.  1747,  d.  1829. 

Wood,  Sir  Matthew,  bart.,  English  merchant,  lord  mayor  of  London 
1815-16,  M.P.,  b.  1767,  d.  1843. 

Wood,  Thomas,  English  judgo  of  common  pleas  1495,  chief  justice  1500, 
d.  1502. 

Wood,  W.,  English  carpet  manufacturer,  inventor  of  improvements, 
b.  1816,  d.  1871. 

Wood,  William  P>.,  Canadian  comedian,  in  U.  States,  b.  1779,  d.  1861. 
Woodbridge,  William  Channing,  American  writer  of  school  geographies, 

teacher  of  deaf  mutes,  b.  1795,  d.  1845. 
Woodbury,  Isaac  B.,  American  musical  composer,  teacher,  b.  1819, 

d.  1858. 

Woodbury,  Levi,  LL.D.,  Amer.  statesman,  judge,  b.  1789,  d.  1851. 

Woodcock,  Eobert,  English  marine  painter,  b.  1691,  d,  1728. 

Woodcroft,  Bennet,  Eng.  scientific  inventor,  writer  on  patent  inven- 
tions, and  on  steam  navigation,  b.  about  1815. 

Woodd,  Basil,  English  clergyman,  theologiau,  devotional  writer, 
biographer,  b.  1760,  d,  1831. 

Woodd,  Basil  Thomas,  English  barrister,  magistrate,  M.P.,  b.  1815. 

Wooddeson,  Richard,  D.C.L.,  English  jurist,  b.  1745.  d,  1822. 

Woodfall,  George,  English  printer,  journalist,  b.  1766,  d.  1844. 

Woodford,  Sir  Alexander  George,  Eng.  military  commander,  governor 
of  Chelsea  hospital,  b.  1782,  d.  1870. 

Woodford,  Samuel,  D.D.,  English  ecclesiastic,  author  of  metrical  para- 
phrases on  the  psalms  and  canticles,  b.  1636,  d.  1700. 

Woodhead,  Abraham,  Eng.  clergyman,  author  of  controversial  works  in 
favour  of  papal  doctrine  and  practices,  b.  1608,  d.  1678. 

Woodhouse,  James,  Amer.  physician,  surgeon,  chemist,  b.  1770,  d.  1809. 

Woodhouse,  John  Chappel,  D.D.,  English  ecclesiastic,  writer  on  the 
Apocalypse,  b.  1748,  d.  1833. 

Woods,  Joseph,  English  architect,  botanist,  b.  1775,  d.  1864. 

Woods,  Leonard,  American  theologian,  promoter  of  missionary,  tract, 
and  temperance  societies,  b.  1774,  d.  1854. 

Woods,  Leonard,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  American  theologian,  critic,  political 
essayist,  6.  about  1810. 

Woods,  N.  A.,  English  journalist,  traveller,  writer  on  Crimean  war,  and 
on  Canada  and  United  States,  b.  about  1815. 

Woodville,  Richard  Caton,  American  genre  painter,  6.  about  1825, 
d.  England  1855. 

Woodward,  Ashbel,  American  physician,  medical  writer,  biographer, 

antiquary,  b.  1804. 
Woodward,  B.,  English  architect,  d,  1861. 

Woodward,  Bezaleel,  American  mathematician,  b.  1745,  d.  1804. 
Woodward,  Francis  Blake,  Irish   clergyman,  chaplain  of  English 

church  in  Borne,  controversial  writer,  d.  1866. 
Woodward,  J.  T.,  English  botanist,  d.  1820. 

Woodward,  Samuel,  English  geologist,  antiquary,  b.  1789,  d.  1838. 
Woodworth,  Francis  C,  American  writer  for  young  persons,  b.  1812, 
d.  1859. 

Woodworth,  Samuel,  Amer.  journalist,  dramatist,  poet,  b.l7S5,d.  1842. 
Woodworth,  Selim  E.,   American  naval  commander,  geographical 

explorer,  b.  1815,  d.  1871. 
Wooller,  Thomas  Jonathan,  Englisli  political  writer,  b.  17S6,  d.  1853. 
Woolley,  John,   D.D.,  D.C.L.,  English  clergyman,  professor  and 

principal  of  university  of  Sydney,   New  South   Wales,  1852, 

b.  1816,  d.  1866. 

Woolley,  Joseph,  LL.D.,  English  mathematician,  naval  instructor, 
b.  about  1818. 

Woolman,  John,  American  quaker  missionary  preacher,  philanthropist, 

b.  1720,  d.  England  1772. 
Woolnoeth,  Thomas,  Englisli  historical  engraver,  art-critic,  b.  ab.  1820. 
Woolnoth,  W.,  English  engraver,  archaeologist,  b.  ab.  1780,  d.  1837. 
Woolnough,  Sir  Joseph  Chappell,  English  naval  commander,  b.  about 

1784,  d.  1839. 
Woolrich,  John,  Englisli  chemist,  b.  1790,  d.  1843. 


Woolrych,  Humphrey  William,    English  barrister,  antiquary,  bio- 
grapher, jurist,  b,  about  1800,  d.  1871. 
Woolsey,  Theodore  Dwight,  D.D.,  American  hellenist,  jurist,  bio- 
grapher, president  of  Yale  college  1846-71,  b.  1801. 
Woolton,  John,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Exeter  1579,  theologian, 

metaphysician,  b.  about  1535,  d.  1593-4. 
Wootton,  John,  English  historical,  landscape,  and  animal  painier, 
b.  1680,  b.  1765. 

Worboise,  Emma  Jano,  English  novelist,  biographer,  hymn- writer, 

magazine  editor,  b.  1825. 
Worts,  Johann  Gottlieb,  German  theologian,  historian, b.  1?60,  d.  1838. 
Worcester,  Edward  Somerset,  2nd  marquis  of,  English  peer,  scientific 

inventor,  b.  about  1601,  d.  1667. 
Worcester,  Henry  Somerset,  1st  marquis  of,  English  peer,  roman 

catholic  writer,  loyalist,  b.  1577,  d.  1646. 
Worcester,  John  Tiptoft,  English  carl  of,  classical  translator,  governor 

of  Ireland,  beheaded  1470. 
Worcester,  Joseph  Emerson,  LL.D.,  American  lexicographer,  writer 

of  school  books,  b.  1784,  d.  1865. 
Worcester,  Noah,  D.D.,  American  unitarian  minister,  theologian, 

essayist,  promoter  of  peace  society,  b.  1758,  d.  1837. 
Worcester,  Samuel,  D.D.,  American  congregational  minister,  theolo- 
gian, writer  against  unitarianism,  b.  1770,  d.  1821. 
Wordsworth,   Charles,    D.C.L.,   Scotch   bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 

grammarian,  theologian,  b.  1806. 
Wordsworth,  Richard,  English  jurist,  b.  1768,  d.  1816. 
Worm,  Jens,  Danish  philologist,  bibliographer,  b.  1710,  d.  1790. 
Worm,  Wilhelm,  Danish  physician,  historian,  bibliographer,  b.  1633, 
d.  1704. 

Wormeley,  Mary  Elizabeth,  American  novelist,  b.  London  1822. 
Worsade,  Frcderik  Christian,  Danish  historian,  b.  1825,  d.  1857. 
Worsley,  Edward,  English  jesuit,  theologian,  b.  1603,  d.  Antwerp  1670. 
Worsley,  Philip  Stanhope,  English  poet,  translator,  d.  1866. 
Worsley,  Sir  Thomas,  English  statesman,  b.  1728,  d.  1768. 
Worthington,  Hugh,  English  dissenting  minister,  preacher,  b.  1751, 
d.  1813. 

Worthington,  John,  D.D.,  English  ecclesiastic,  theologian,  devotional 

writer,  diarist,  b.  1618,  d.  1671. 
Worthington,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Eng.  roman  catholic  missionary,  theo- 
logian, historian,  b.  1554,  d.  1626. 
Worthington,  William,  D.D.,  Welsh  ecclesiastic,  philologist,  theo- 
logian, writer  on  christian  evidences,  b.  1703,  d.  1778. 
Wortley,  Lady  Emmeline  Charlotte  Elizabeth  Stuart,  English  tra- 
veller, essayist,  poetess,  b.  1806,  d.  Syria  1855. 
Woskressensky,  Alexander,  Russian  physicist,  chemist,  b.  1809. 
Woty,  William,  English  clergyman,  poet,  b.  1732,  d.  1791. 
Wouters,  Frans,  Flemish  landscape  painter,  b.  1014,  d.  1659. 
Wouvvermann,  Pieter,  Dutch  genre  painter,  b.  1622,  d.  1668. 
Woveren,  Jean  van  den,  Belgian  philologist,     1576,  d.  1635. 
Wragg,  William,  Amer.  barrister,  legislator,  loyalist,  b.  1714,  d.  1777. 
Wrangel,  Friedrich  Heinrich  Ernst  von,  Prussian  field  marshal, 
b.  1784,  d.  1869. 

Wrangel,  Karel  Hendrik,  Swedish  field-marshal,  b.  1680,  d.  1755. 
Wrangham,  Francis,  Englisli  ecclesiastic,  poet,  biographer,  translator, 

antiquary,  b.  1778,  d.  1842. 
Wratislaw,  Albert  Henry,  Eng.  clergyman,  biblical  critic,  translator 

from  Slavonic,  educationist,  b.  about  1822. 
Wratislaw,  Eugenius  von,  Austrian  field-marshal,  b.  1780,  d,  1807. 
Wraxall,  Sir  Frederick  Charles  Lascelles,  bart.,  English  novelist, 

translator,  biographer,  b.  1828,  d.  1805. 
Wray,  Sir  Cecil,  bart. ,  English  M.P.,  philanthropist,  b.  1734,  d.  1805. 
Wray,  Sir  Christopher,  Eng.  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  1571, 

judge  of  queen's  bench  1572,  chief  justice  1574-92,  d.  1792. 
Wray,  Daniel,  English  arclueologist,  b.  1701,  d.  1783. 
Wrede,  Fabian  Jakob  Fabianson,  baron,  Swedish  general  of  artillery, 
b.  1802. 

Wren,  Christopher,  English  archaeologist,  genealogist,  M.P.,  b.  1675, 
d.  1747. 

Wrench,  Matilda,  English  philanthropist,  visitor  of  prisons,  benefactor 

of  Scotch  western  highlanders,  biographer,  translator,  d.  1800. 
Wright,  Abraham,  English  clergyman,  philologist,  biblical  commen- 
tator, epigrammatist,  b.  1611,  d.  1690. 
Wright,  Alfred,  American  missionary  to  Choctaw  Indians  1821-53, 

philologist,  b.  1788,  d.  1853. 
Wright,  Benjamin,  American  civil  engineer,  surveyor,  judge,  b.  17/0, 
d.  1842. 

Wright,  Charles  Henry  Hamilton,  Irish  clergyman,  philologist,  biblical 

critic,  b.  about  1820. 
Wright,  Elizur,  American  journalist,  mathematician,  anti-slavery  ad- 
vocate, b.  1804. 

Wright,  Frances,  (Madame  d'  Arusmont),  Scotch  anti-slavery  lecturer, 

writer  on  free  inquiry,  in  America,  d.  1795,  d.  1852. 
Wright,  Henry,  G,  American  anti-slavery,  temperance,  and  peace  ad- 
vocate, author  of  'A  Kiss  for  a  Blow',  b.  1797,  d.  1870. 
Wright,  George  Newnham,  Eng.  clergym.,  biographer,  b.  ab.  1812. 
Wright,  Ichabod  Charles,  English  Danker,  economist,  translator  of 

Dante  and  Homer,  b.  1 795. 
Wright,  James,  Eng.  barrister,  archseol.,  poet,  b.  ab.  1041,  d.  ab.  1715. 
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Wright,  John,  Scotch  artisan,  poet,  b.  1805,  d.  1853. 
Wright,  John  "William,  Eng.  painter  in  water  colours,  b.  1802,  d.  1848. 
Wright,  Joseph,  Amer.  portrait  painter,  numismatist,  b.  1756,  d.  1793. 
Wright,  Mrs.  (Julia  M'Nair),  American  novelist,  writer  for  the  young, 
b.  1840. 

Wright,  Sir  Martin,  English  judge  of  exchequer  1739,  king's  bench 
1740-55,  writer  on  law  of  tenures,  b.  1691,  d.  1767. 

Wright,  Sir  Nathan,  English  jurist,  lord  keeper  of  great  seal  1700-5, 
6.  1643,  d.  1721. 

Wright,  Richard,  English  marine  painter,  b.  1736,  d,  1775. 

Wright,  Robert,  D.D.,  Eng.  bishop  of  Bristol  1622-3,  Lichfield  1632, 
b.  about  1560,  d.  1643. 

Wright,  Robert  E.,  American  jurist,  b.  1810. 

Wright,  Samuel,  D.D.,  English  nonconformist  minister,  writer  on 

regeneration,  b.  1682,  d.  1746. 
Wright,  Silas,  American  barrister,  senator  1833,  governor  of  New 

York,  b.  1795,  d.  1847. 
Wright,  Thomas,  English  engraver  and  painter,  b.  1792,  d.  1849. 
Wright,  Thomas,  Eng.  lieut.-gen.,  served  in  India,  b.  1794,  d.  1866. 
Wright,  Thomas,  Scotch  presbyt.  minister,  theologian,  b.  ab.  1795. 
Wright,  Walter  Radwcll,  English  judge  at  Malta,  poet,  d.  1826. 
Wright,  William,  English  surgeon,  aurist,  writer  on  deafness,  and  on 

angling,  b.  about  1774. 
Wright,  AVilliam,  English  orientalist,  biblical  critic,  d.  about  1820. 
Wright,  William,  D.D.,  Irish  clergyman,  biblical  critic,  d.  1856. 
Wright,  William  Aldis,  English  philologist,  co-editor  of  Cambridge 

edition  of  Shakspere's  works,  b.  about  1830. 
Wrisberg,    Heinrich    August,    Hanoverian    physician,  anatomist, 

b.  1739,  d.  1808. 

Wrixon-Becher,  Lady  (Miss  O'Neill),  Irish  actress  in  early  life, 
b.  1792,  d.  1872. 

Wronski,  Hoene,  Fr.  mathemat.,  metaphys.,  b.  Poland  1778,  d.  1853. 
Wroughton,  Richard,  English  actor,  b.  1762,  d,  1824. 
Wucherer,    Gustav   Friedrich,    German   physicist,  mathematician, 
h.  1780,  d.  1843. 

Wuerst,  Kichard  Ferdinand,  Germ,  musician,  mus.  composer,  b.  1824. 
Wuestemann,  Ernst  Friedrich,  German  philologist,  b.  1799,  d.  1856. 
Wuestemann,  Karl  Christian  von,  German  jurist,  b.  1795,  d.  1863. 
Wulfen,  Franz  Xaver  von,  German  naturalist,  b.  1728,  d.  1805. 
Wrlffenstjerna,  Gnstaf,  Swedish  diplomatist,  d.  1758. 
Wuiifer,  Daniel,  German  theologian,  hymn  writer,  b.  1617,  d.  1685. 
Wulfsberg,  Niels,  Norwegian  historian,  b.  1775,  d.  1852. 
Wullerstorf,    Urbair  Bernhard  von,   Austrian  admiral,  physicist, 

astronomer,  statesman,  b.  1816. 
Wullner,  Adolph,  German  physicist,  mathematician,  b.  1835. 
Wullner,  Franz,  German  philologist,  b.  1798,  d.  1842. 
Wunder,  Eduard,  German  philologist,  educationist,  critic,  b.  1800. 
Wunderlich,  Earl  August,  German  physician,  physiologist,  b.  1815. 
Wurffbain,  Leonhard,  Germ,  histor.,  genealogist,  jurist,  b.  1581,  d.  1654. 
Wurm,  Christian  Friedrich,  German  historian,  b.  1802,  d.  1859. 
Wursteisen,  Christian,  Swiss  cbronologist,  b.  1544,  d.  1588. 
Wurtemberg,  Duchess  of  (daughter  of  Louis  Philippe),  sculptor,  d.  1839. 
Wurzbach,  Constantin,  Germ,  poet,  mathemat.,  bibliographer,  b.  1818. 
Wurzelbou,  Johann  Philipp  von,  German  mathematician,  astronomer, 

b.  1651,  d.  1725. 
Wuttke,  Heinrich,  German  historian,  b.  1814. 
Wyatt,  Benjamin,  English  architect,  b.  1774,  d.  1836. 
Wyatt,  Henry,  English  genre  painter,  b.  1794,  d.  1840. 
Wyatt,  Matthew  Cotes,  English  sculptor,  b.  1775,  d.  1862. 
Wybicki,  Jozef,  Polish  statesman,  b.  1748,  d.  1822. 
Wyld,  James,  English  geographer,  b.  1790,  d.  1836. 


Wyld,  James,  English  geographer,  economist,  51. P.,  b.  about  1816. 
Wylie,  Sir  James,  bait.,  Scotch  physician  at  the  Russian  court, 
b.  1768,  d.  1851. 

Wylie,  Samuel  Brown,  D.D.,  Irish  presbyterian  minister  in  America, 
(       biographer,  theologian,  orientalist,  writer  on  religious  covenanting, 
b.  1773,  d.  1852. 

Wylie,  Theodore  W.  J.,  D.D.,   American  presbyterian  minister., 

theologian,  rihilologist,  b.  1818. 
Wyllie,  James  Aitkcn,  LL.D.,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  journalist, 

traveller,  writer  on  prophecy  and  on  the  papacy,  b.  1808,  d.  1874. 
Wyllie,  Robert,  English  lieutenant-colonel,  administrator  in  India, 
i      b.  1807,  d.  1872. 
Wyllie,  Robert  Orichton,  Scotch  physician,  statesman,  philanthropist, 

at  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  b.  1798,  d.  1865. 
Wylson,  James,  Scotch  architect,  surveyor,  in  London  ;  author  ol 

'Mechanical  Inventor's  Guide,'  d.  1870. 
Wyman,  Jeffries,  American  physician,  physiologist,  anatomist,  b.  1814. 
Wymer,  Sir  George  Petrc,  Eng.  general  in  India,  b.  about  1789,  d.  1868. 
Wyndham,  Francis,  Eng.  judge  of  common  pleas  about  1578,  d.  1592. 
Wyndham,  Henry,  English  general,  b.  1790,  d.  1860. 
Wyndham,  Henry  Penruddocke,   English   antiquary,  topographer, 

M.P.,  b.  1736,  d.  1819. 
Wyndham,  Sir  Hugh,  English  judge  of  common  pleas  1654-60,  ex- 
chequer 1670,  common  pleas  1673,  b.  about  1603,  d.  1684. 
Wyndham,  Hon.  Percy  Scawen,  English  magistrate,  M.  P.,  b.  1835. 
'  Wyndham,  Wadham,  English  judge  of  king's  bench  1660-8,  d.  1068. 

Wynn,  Charles  Watkyn  Williams,  D.C.L.,  English  legislator,  M.P.  fui 
1       54  years,  b.  1775,  d.  1850. 
Wynn,  Charles  Watkin  Williams,  Welsh  magistrate,  M.P.,  b.  1822. 
Wynn,  Frances  Williams,  English  diarist,  b.  about  1780,  d.  1857. 
Wynn,  Henry  Watkins  Williams,  English  diplomatist,  b.  1783,  d.  1856. 
Wynn,  Sir  Watkyns  Williams,  bart.,  Eng.  statesman,  b.  1772,  d.  1840. 
Wynn,  Sir  Watkin  Williams,  bart.,  Welsh  magistrate,  M.P.,  b.  1820. 
Wynne,  Edward,  English  jurist,  b.  1734,  d.  1784. 
Wynne,  James,  LL.D.,  American  physician,  biographer,  bibliographer, 

writer  on  vital  statistics  and  medical  jurisprudence,  b.  1814. 
Wynne,  John,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  1714-15,  Bath  and 

Wells  1727,  metaphysician,  d.  1743. 
Wynne,  John  Huddlestone,  English  historical  and  poetical  writer, 

b.  1743,  d.  1788. 
Wynne,  William,  English  jurist,  b.  1728,  d,  1815. 
Wynter,  Andrew,  English  physician,  writer  on  industrial  and  social 

statistics,  b.  1819. 
Wynter,  Philip,  D.D.,  English  clergyman,  philologist,  president  of  St. 

John's  college,  Oxford,  b.  1783,  d.  1871. 
Wyon,  James,  English  medallist,  b.  1804,  d.  1868. 
Wyon,  Joseph  Shepherd,  English  seal  engraver,  b.  1836,  d.  1873. 
Wyon,  Thomas,  English  engraver,  medallist,  b.  1792,  d.  1817. 
Wyrsch,  Johann  Melchior  Joseph,  Swiss  histor.  painter,  b.  1732,  d.  179S. 
Wyse,  Sir  Thomas,  statesman,   diplomatist,  traveller,  educationist, 

b.  1791,  d.  1862. 

Wysocki  Joseph,  Polish  patriot,  general  in  Hungarian  army  1849, 

military  writer,  b.  1809. 
Wysocki,  Peter,  Polish  patriot  general,  b.  1799,  d.  Siberia  1837. 
\  Wyss,  Felix,  Swiss  pastor,  theologian,  hellenist,  b.  1596,  d.  1659. 
Wyss,  Johann  Rudolph,  Swiss  poet,  philologist,  b.  1781,  d.  1830. 
Wyss,  Samuel,  Swiss  physician,  statesman,  b.  1757,  d.  1834. 
Wythe,  George,  American  statesman,  judge  of  chancery  1777-1806  ; 
b.  1726,  d.  1806. 

Wythens,  Sir  Francis,  English  judge  of  king's  bench  1683-7,  d.  1704. 
Wytman,  Matthias,  Dutch  painter,  b.  1650,  d.  1689. 


X. 


Xaupi,  Joseph,  French  historian,  b.  1688,  d.  1778. 
Xerica,  Pablo  Agustin  Hernando  de,  Spanish  poet,  novelist,  b.  1782, 
d.  1842. 

Ximenes,  Augustin  Marie,  marquis  de,  French  writer,  b.  1726,  d.  1817. 
Ximenes,  Francisco,  Span,  fresco  painter,  philanth.,  b.  1598,  d.  1666. 
Ximenes,  Leonardo,  Ital.  jesuit,  mathemat.,  astron.,  b,  1716,  d.  1786. 


Ximenes   de   Hescas,  Bernabe,  Spanish   military  officer,  amateur 

painter,  b.  1613,  d.  1671. 
Ximenes  de  Texada,  Francisco,  Spanish  principal  of  the  order  of  the 

knights  of  Malta,  b.  1703,  d.  1775. 
Xylander,  Joseph  von,  Bavarian  general  of  engineers,  military  writer, 

b.  1724,  d.  1894. 


Y. 

Yale,  Elihu,  English  merchant  in  East  Indies,  and  England,  principal  i  Yarrell,  William,  English  naturalist,  b.  1784,  d,  1856. 

benefactor  of  Yale  college,  b.  America  1648,  d.  London  1721.  I  Yates,  Andrew,  D.D.,  American  presbyterian  pastor,  philologist,  meta- 

Yale,  Elisha,  D.D.,  American  presbyterian  minister,  writer  on  syste-        physician,  b.  1772,  d.  1844. 

matic  benevolence,  b.  1780,  d.  1853.  ,  Yates,  Mrs.  Anna  Maria,  English  tragedian,  d.  1787. 

Yanes,  Hernando,  Spanish  historical  painter,  d.  about  1550.  Yates,    Edmund  Hodgson,  English  novelist,    dramatist,  magazine 

Yar  Mohammed  Khan,  Prince  of  Herat,  d.  1851.  editor,  b.  1831. 

Yardley,  Edward,  English  barrister,  metropolitan  police  magistrate,    Yates,  Edward,  English  barrister,  traveller,  biblical  translator,  writer 
b.  1808,  d.  1866.  on  military  tactics,  b.  about  1820. 
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Yates,  Frederic  Henry,  English  actor  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  theatrical 

manager,  b.  1797,  d.  1842. 
Ycies,  James,   English  unitarian  minister)  antiquary,  economist, 

naturalist,  advocate  of  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures, 

6.  1789,  d.  1871. 

Yates,  John  Ashton,  English  political  economist,  b.  1781,  d.  1863. 
Yates,  Sir  Joseph,  English  judge  of  king's  bench  1704-70,  common 

pleas  1770,  6.  1722,  d.  1770. 
Yates,  Joseph  Brooks,  English  archaeologist,  b.  1780,  d.  1856. 
Yates,  Richard,  English  comic  actor,  d.  1796. 

Yates,  liichard,    D.D.,  English  clergyman,    antiquary,  writer  on 

christian  evidences,  b.  1769,  d.  1834. 
Yates,  Robert,  American  statesman,  chief  justice  of  New  York  1790-8, 

b.  1738,  d.  1801. 

Yates,    William,     D.D.,    English    baptist    missionary    in  India, 

orientalist,  b.  a' .out  1790. 
Yates,  William  llult,  English  physician,  traveller  in  Egypt,  historical 

writer,  b.  1802. 

Yeaman,  James,  Scotch  merchant,  provost  of  Dundee,  M.P.,  b.  1816. 
Yeames,  "William  Frederick,  hit  tor.  and  port,  painter,  b.  Russia  1835. 
Yearsley,  Mrs.  Anne,  English  poetess,  dramatist,  novelist,  b.  about 

1756,  d.  1806. 

Yearsley,  James,  English  surgeon,  writer  on  deafness,  and  mode  of 
treatment;  b.  about  1805,  d.  1869. 

Yeatcs,  Jasper,  American  statesman,  judge  of  supreme  court,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1791-1817,  d.  1817. 

Yeates,  Thomas,  English  orientalist,  biblical  translator,  archaeologist, 
b.  1768,  d.  1839. 

Yeats,  Thomas  Fattinson,  English  entomologist,  d.  1782. 

Ych,  Chinese  mandarin,  governor  of  Canton,  taken  prisoner  by  the 
English,  d,  Calcutta  1859. 

Yelverton,  Sir  Christopher,  English  speaker  of  tho  house  of  commons 
1597,  judge  of  king's  bench  1602,  d.  1612. 

Yelverton,  Sir  Henry,  English  justice  of  common  pleas  1625,  b.  1560, 
d,  1030. 

Yelverton,  Sir  Win.,  Eng.  judge  of  king'3  bench  1443,  d.  about  1472. 
Yeoman,  Thomas  II.,  English  physician,  writer  on  consumption  of  the 

lungs,  6.  about  1820. 
Yeoweil,  James,  English  archaeologist,  journalist,  b.  about  1815. 
Yockney,  John,  English  congregat.  minister,  theolog.,  b.  1790,  d.  1852. 
Yong,  John,  English  bishop  of  Bristol  1578,  theologian,  b.  1534, 

d.  1605. 

Yonge,  Charles   Duke,  English  clergyman,    historian,  biographer, 

lexicographer,  b.  1812. 
Yonge,  Charlotte  Mary,  English  novelist,  biographer,  historian,  b.  1823. 
Yonge,  John,  LL.D.,  English  ecelesiastic,  diplomatist,  master  of  the 

rolls  1508-16,  d.  1516. 
Yonge,  Philip,  D.D.,  English  bishop  of  Bristol  1758,  Norwich  1701, 

theologian,  d.  1783. 
Yonge,  Thomas,  English  judge  of  common  pleas  1467-71,  king's  bench 

1475,  d.  1476. 

Yopes,  Thomas  de,  Spanish  painter  of  flowers,  fruit,  .and  game,  a.  1674. 
York,  Henry  Benedict  Maria  Clemens,  cardinal,  2nd  son  of  James 

Stuart,  the  pretender,  b.  Rome  1725,  d.  1807. 
Yorke,  Sir  Charles,  English  lieutenant-general,  b.  1790. 
Yorke,  Hon.  James,  LL.D.,  English  bishop  of  St.  David's  1779,  Ely 

1781,  Gloucester,  1779,  theologian,  6.  1730,  d.  1808. 
Yorke,  John  Reginald,  English  magistrate,  M.P.,  b.  1836. 
Yorke,  Philip,  "Welsh  legislator,  archaeologist,  b.  1743,  d.  1804. 
Youatt,  William,  English  veterinary  surgeon,  writer  on  the  horse,  the 

dog,  sheep,  and  cattle,  b.  1777,  d.  1847. 
Youmans,  Edward  Livingston,  American  physician,  chemist,  writer  of 

chemical  text  books,  educationist,  b.  1821. 
Young,  Adolphus  William,  English  magistrate,  legislator  in  New  South 

Wales,  and  England,  b.  1814. 
Young,  Alexander,  D.D.,  American  unitarian  minister,  archaeologist, 
1800,  d.  1854. 

Young,  Andrew,  Scotch  grammarian,  hymn  writer,  b.  about  1800. 

Young,  Andrew  W.,  American  journalist,  author  of  class-books  on  po- 
litical science,  b.  1802. 

Young,  Archibald,  Scotch  barrister,  biographer,  translator  from  French, 
b.  about  1830. 


Young,  Arthur,  D.D.,  English  ecclesiastic,  biblical  critic,  essayist, 

d.  1759. 

Young,  Arthur,  English  clergyman,  agriculturist,  d.  Russia  about 
1827. 

Young,  Arthur,  English  actuary,  author  of  Nautical  dictionary,  writer 
on  maritime  law,  b.  about  1810. 

Young,  Charles  Frederick  T.,  English  engineer,  writer  on  steam-power 
for  common  roads,  b.  about  1820. 

Young,  Sir  Charles  George,  English  herald,  garter  king  at  arms,  biblio- 
grapher, b.  1795,  d.  1869. 

Young,  Charles  Mayne,  English  tragedian,  b.  1777,  d.  1856. 

Young,  David,  D.D.,  Scotch  prcsbyterian  minister,  voluntary  church 
advocate,  b.  1784,  d.  Perth  1856. 

Young,  Edward,  English  bishop  of  Dromore  1763,  Ferns  1765,  theo- 
logian, d.  about  1772. 

Young,  Edward,  English  clergyman,  musical  and  art  critic,  b.  about 
1820. 

Young,  George,  D.D.,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister  in  England,  geolo- 
gist, theologian,  antiquary,  b.  about  1767,  d.  1848. 

Young,  George,  Scotch  judge  of  session  (as  lord  Young),  b.  1819. 

Young,  G.  H.  R.,  English  sculptor,  b.  1825,  d.  1865. 

Young,  Sir  Henry  Edward  Fox,  English  governor  of  Tasmania  1841- 
61  ;  b.  1809,  d.  1870. 

Young,  James,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  biographer,  archaeologist, 
b.  about  1808. 

Young,  James  Hamilton,  Scotch  map-engraver,  in  America  from  1801, 
author  of  school  geographies,  b.  1793. 

Young,  John,  Scotch  critic,  professor  of  Greek  in  Glasgow  university 
1774-1820,  b.  1747,  d.  1820. 

Young,  John,  LL.D.,  Irish  metaphysician,  b.  about  1780,  d.  1829. 

Young,  John,  LL.D.,  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  in  London,  theolo- 
gian, metaphysician,  b.  about  1804. 

Young,  John  Clarke,  D.D.,  American  presbyterian  minister,  philan- 
thropist, educationist,  b.  1803,  d.  1857. 

Young,  J.  Harvey,  American  portrait  painter,  b.  1830. 

Young,  John  Radford,  English  mathematician,  writer  on  the  relations 
of  science  and  scripture,  and  on  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  b.  1799. 

Young,  Julian  Charles,  English  clergyman,  biographer,  b.  1806, 
d.  1873. 

Young,  Loyal,  D.D.,  Amerkan  presbyterian  minister,  biblical  com- 
mentator, theologian,  b.  1806. 

Young,  Murdo,  English  journalist,  poet,  editor  of  the  Sun  newspaper, 
b.  1789,  d.  1870. 

Young,  Robert,  English  orientalist,  biblical  translator,  b.  about  1815. 
Young,  Thomas,  Scotch  physician,  writer  on  the  nature  and  use  of 

milk,  and  on  cataract,  d.  1783. 
Young,  Townsend,  LL.D.,  Irish  grammarian,  author  of  school  history 

anil  spelling  books,  b.  about  1810. 
Young,  William,  English  clergyman,  hellcnist,  lexicographer,  d.  1757. 
Young,  Sir  William,  Englsh  colonial  governor,  historical  writer,  b. 

1750,  d.  1815. 

Young,  William,  English  journalist,  translator  from  French,  art-critic, 

in  America  from  1848,  b.  1809. 
Ypres,  Karl  van,  Flemish  historical  painter,  b.  1510,  d.  1564. 
Ypsilanti,  Alexander,  Greek  hospodar  of  Wallachia  1802-5,  general  in 

Russian  army,  b.  1726,  d.  Vienna  1821. 
Ypsilanti,  Prince  Alexander,  Greek  revolutionary  leader,  b.  1792,  d.  1828. 
Ypsilanti,  Constantinos,  Greek  statesman,  hospodar  of  Wallachia  1790, 

b.  1760,  d,  1816. 
Ypsilanti,  Dimitrios,  Greek  general,  b.  1793,  d.  1832. 
Yriarte,   Charles,    French  journalist,   humourist,    translator  from 

Spanish,  b.  1833. 
Yriarte,  Ignazio  de,  Spanish  landscape  painter,  b.  1635,  d.  1685. 
Ysabeau,  Victor  Frdderic  Alexandre,  French  physician,  writer  on 

rural  economy,  b.  1793. 
Yule,  Henry  C.  B.,  English  captain  royal  engineers  (Bengal),  writer  on 

fortification,  b.  about  1815. 
Yuso,  Matias  Antonio  Trala,  Spanish  monk,  painter,  b.  1680,  d.  1753. 
Yvan,  Melchior,  French  physician,  naturalist,  democratic  politician. 

writer  on  China  and  Malay,  b.  1803. 
Yvert,  Eugene,  French  journalist,  poet,  satirist,  b.  1794. 
Yvrart,  Baudriu,  French  historical  painter,  b.  1610,  d.  1690. 


z. 


ZabagHa,  Niccolo,  Roman  architect,  mechanician,  b,  1674,  d.  1750. 
Zabriskie,  Abraham  O.,  LL.D.,  American  jurist,  b.  about  1804. 
Zabriskie,  J.  C,  American  publicist,  writer  on  the  public  land  laws  of 

United  States,  b.  about  1803. 
Zacagni,  Laurenzo  Alessandro,  Italian  augustin  monk,  philologist, 

/,.  1658,  d.  1712. 

Zaccaria,  Francesco  Antonio,  Venetian  jesuit,  bibliographer,  historian, 

//.  1714,  d.  Pome  1795. 
Zaccolini,  Mattep,  Italian  monk,  historical  and  perspective  painter, 

writer  on  art,  6.  1590.  d.  1030. 


Zaceone,  Pierre,  French  novelist,  dramatic  writer,  b.  1817. 
Zachariae  von  Ligenthal,  Carl  Eduard,  German  jurist,  archaeologist, 
6.  1812. 

Zacharias  Scholasticus,  Greek  bishop  of  Mitylene,  historian,  d.  560. 

Zachos,  John  C,  American  minister,  journalist,  grammarian,  b.  Con- 
stantinople 1820. 

Zais,  Giuseppe,  Venetian  battle  painter,  d.  1784. 

Zaist,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  painter,  art-biographer,  b.  1700, 
d.  1757. 

Zamacoi's,  Edouardo,  Spanish  historical  painter,  d.  1871 
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Zamagna,  Bernardo,  Italian  ecclesiastic,  poet,  hcllenist,  b.  1735,^.132''. 
Zambelios,  Johann,  Greek  poet,  b.  1787,  d.  1856. 
Zambelios,  Spiridion,  Greek  poet,  archaeologist,  b.  1828. 
Zambelli,  Andrea,  Italian  historian,  b.  1794,  d.  1862. 
Zambrano,  Juan  Luis,  Spanish  historical  painter,  d.  1639. 
Zamoyski,  Andreas,  Polish  count,  agriculturist,  economist,  b.  1799, 

d.  England  1866. 
Zampezzo,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  painter,  b.  1620,  d.  1700. 
Zanchi,  Antonio,  Italian  painter,  b.  1639,  d.  1722. 
Zanetti,  Antonio  Maria,  Venetian  count,  engraver  on  copper  and  wood, 

art-collector,  b.  1680,  d.  about  1765. 
Zanetti,  Antonio  Maria,  Venetian  designer,  painter,  etcher,  art-critic, 

b.  1716,  d.  1778. 
Zannichelli,  Prospero,  Italian  decorative  painter,  b.  1698,  d.  1772. 
Zanth,  Carl  Ludwig,  German  architect,  b.  1796,  d.  1857. 
Zaragoza,  Ignazio,  Mexican  general,  of  Indian  origin,  b.  1829,  d.  1862. 
Zarinena,  Francisco,  Spanish  painter,  b.  about  1550,  d.  1624. 
Zanner,  Franz  von,  German  sculptor,  b.  1746,  d.  1822. 
Zea,  Francisco  Antonio,  South  American  diplomatist,  statesman, 

botanist,  b.  1770,  d.  England  1822. 
Zedlitz,  Joseph  Christian  von,  German  poet,  b.  1790,  d.  1862. 
Zedner,  Joseph,   German   hebraist,   in    British    museum  library, 

b.  1803,  d.  1871. 
Zeeman,  Enoch,  Dutch  portrait  painter,  in  London,  d.  1744. 
Zeeman,  Isaac,  Dutch  portrait  painter,  d.  1751. 

Zeger,  Nicholas,  Flemish  monk,  annotator  on  Now  Testament,  d.  1559. 
Zehner,  Joachim,  German  philologist,  biblical  critic,  b.  1566,  d.  1612. 
Zeisberger,  David,  Moravian  minister  in  America,  preacher  to  the 

Indians,  author  of  reading  books,  dictionaries,  and  religious  books 

for  Indians,  b.  Moravia  1721,  d.  1808. 
Zell,  Carl,  German  philologist,  educationist,  classical  editor,  b.  1793. 
Zeller,  Jules  Sylvain,  French  historian,  archaeologist,  b.  1820. 
Zeltner,  Gustav  Georg,  Germ,  theologian,  orientalist,  b.  1672,  d.  1738. 
Zenale,  Bernardo,  Italian  painter  and  architect,  writer  on  perspective, 

d.  1526. 

Zender,  Joachim  Denis  Laurent,  American  congregational  minister, 
physician  (previously  roman  catholic  missionary),  theologian,  writer 
on  phrenology,  b.  Paris  1805. 

Zendrini.  Bernardo,  Italian  mathematician,  hydraulic  engineer, 
b.  1679,  d.  1747. 

Zenger,  John  Peter,  German  printer  in  New  York,  journalist,  asserted 

the  freedom  of  the  press  1735,  d.  1746. 
Zeno  St.,  African  bishop  of  Verona  362,  theologian,  d.  380. 
Zeschan,  Heinrich  Anton  von,  German  statesman,  b.  1789. 
Zetlitz,  Jens,  Norwegian  poet,  b.  1701.  d.  1821. 

I 


Zetterstedt,  Hans  Willem,  Ph.  D.,  Swedish  naturalist,  b.  1785. 

Zeuss,  Johann  Kaspar,  German  historian,  philologist,  b.  1806,  d.  1850. 

Zevort,  Charles  Marie,  French  philologist,  biographer,  historian, 
writer  on  philosophy,  b.  1816. 

Ziegelbauer,  Magnoahl,  German  benedictine  monk,  historian,  bio- 
grapher, bibliographer,  b.  about  1696,  d.  1750. 

Ziegler,  Jacob,  Bavarian  mathematician,  theologian,  b.  about 
1480,  d.  1549. 

Zifrondi,  Antonio,  Italian  historical  painter,  b.  1057,  d.  1730. 

Zimmerman,  Eberhard  August  Wilhelm  von,  German  naturali  i, 
mathematician,  geographer,  b.  1743,  d.  1815. 

Zimmermann,  Johann  Jacobus,  German  theologian,  historian,  philo- 
sophical writer,  b.  1685,  d.  1756. 

Zincke,  Foster  Barham,  English  clergyman,  educationist,  writer  in 
extempore  preaching,  traveller  in  Southern  States  of  North 
America,  b.  about  1815. 

Zinkeisen,  Johann  "Wilhelm,  German  historian,  b.  1803,  d.  1863. 

Zirev  Pasha,  Turkish  poet,  administrator,  b.  1793,  d.  1S02. 

Zobol,  Thomas  Friedrich,  Austrian  general,  b.  1799. 

Zoboli,  Jacopo,  Italian  painter,  d.  Koine  1701. 

Zocchi,  Giuseppe,  Florentine  painter  and  engraver,  b.  1711,  d.  1707. 

Zoccoli,  Carlo,  Italian  architect  and  engineer,  6.  1718,  d.  1771. 

Zocher,  J.  D.,  Dutch  architect,  b.  1792,  d.  1871. 

Zographos,  Constantinos,  Greek  statesman,  b.  1797,  d.  1S56. 

Zola,  Emile,  French  novelist,  critic,  journalist,  6.  1840. 

Zola,  Giuseppe,  Italian  landscape  painter,  b.  1075,  d.  1743. 

Zompini,  Gaetano,  Venetian  painter,  b.  1702,  d.  1778. 

Zb'pfl,  Heinrich  Matthseus,  German  jurist,  b.  1807. 

Zoppo,  Marco,  Bolognese  painter,  b.  1451,  d.  1517. 

Zornius,  Pieter,  German  theologian,  philologist,  b.  1682,  d.  1746. 

Zornlin,  Eosina  M.,  English  author  of  scientific  manuals  for  young 

persons,  b.  about  1810. 
Zotti,  Bomualdo,  Italian  grammarian,    editor,  critic,  in  England, 

b.  about  1780. 

Zschokke,  Heinrich,  German  historian,  novelist,  critic,  J.  1772,  d.  1848. 
Zubly,  John  Joachim,  D.D.,  Swiss  presbyterian  minister  in  America, 

opposed  separation  from  England,  theologian,  b.  1724,  d.  1781. 
Zucchi,  Andrea,  Venetian  engraver,  b.  about  1075,  d.  1740. 
Zucchi,  Francesco,  Venetian  engraver,  b.  1098,  d.  1764. 
Zucchi,  Lorenzo,  Venetian  engraver,  b.  1704,  d.  1779. 
Zucco,  Francesco,  Italian  historical  and  portrait  painter,  d.  1627. 
Zuinger,  Theodor,  Swiss  physician,  medical  writer,  6.  1534,  d.  1588. 
Zumpt,  August  Wilhelm,  German  philologist,  archaeologist,  b.  1815. 
Zunz,    Leopold,    German   jew,   philologist,   antiquary,   writer  on 

rabbinical  literature,  b.  1794. 
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